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ODPrniOMT,   1194,  STNOiCATe  PuSLrSHina  compAIAl 

OCU>VlligMT,     1I9*,     tTNOIOATE    PUBUIHINfl    OOMMh^ 


PREFATORY    NOTE. 


The  principal  points  in  which  the  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY  differs  from  other  dictionaries  are  fully  di»- 
onBsed  in  the  Preface,  but  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  following : 

(1)  Compound  Words  are  inserted  under  the  first  element  of  the  compound,  and  not  in  the  place  they  would 
occupy  in  strictly  alphabetical  order,  if  the  second  element  were  taken  into  account.  Thus  Ant-bear  is  inserted  after 
Ant,  and  not  ifter  Antatkophic. 

(2)  The  Pronimciation  is  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  a  key  to  which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  several 
pages,  but  the  division  into  syllables  has  been  based  solely  on  pronunciation,  and  with  no  reference  t6the  etymology 
of  the  word.  In  syllables  wherein  two  or  more  vowels  come  together,  not  forming  diphthongs,  only  that  one  of  them 
which  gives  its  sound  to  the  syllable  bears  a  diacritical  mark,  the  others  being  treated  as  mute.  Thus,  in  brlaxl,  sea, 
floai,  the  a  is  mute,  the  syllables  being  pronounced  as  if  spelt  hrld,  ee,  flol.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  bear  a 
mark  upon  the  accented  syUable,  as  dl'-tlr. 

(3)  The  Etymology  wiU  be  found  enclosed  within  brackets  immediately  following  each  word.  To  understand 
the  plan  adopted,  let  it  be  noted  (1)  that  retrogression  is  made  from  modem  languages  to  ancient ;  and  (2)  that  when 
after  a  word  there  appears  such  a  derivation  as  this — "  In  Fr.  .  .  .  Sp.  .  .  .  Port.  .  .  .  Ital.  .  .  .  from  Lat,  .  .  .,'' 
the  meaning  is,  not  that  it  passed  through  Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  French  before  reaching  English,  but  thai 
there  are  or  have  been  analogous  words  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian,  all  derived,  like  the  English,  from 
a  Latin  original. 


LIST    OF    ABBREVIATIONS. 


The  following  List,  which  contains  the  principal  abbreviations  employed  in  the  Universal  DICTIONARY; 
is  inserted  here  for  the  convenience  of  persons  using  the  work  for  the  first  time.  A  full  list,  containing  also  the  chief 
abbreviations  in  general  use,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  final  volume. 


A.N.    Anglo-Norman. 
Arab.     Arabic. 
Aram.     Aramair. 
Arm.     Annorican. 
A.S.     Anglo  Saxon. 
Assyr.     Assyrian. 
Boeh.     Bohemian,  or 

Czech. 
Bret,     Bas  Breton,  or 
Celtic  of  Biittauy. 
Celt.     Celtic. 
Cbal      Chaldee. 
Dan.     Danish. 
Dut.     Dutch. 
E.    Eastern,  or  Eaflt. 
E.  Aram.     Eai*t  Aramrpan, 
cenerally  called  Chaldee. 
Eng.  Kn^lish,  or  England. 
Eth.     Ethiopic, 
Flem.     Fleiniflh. 
Fr.     French. 
Fries.     Fricpland. 
Frii.     FriPian. 
Gael.     Qaelic. 
(ier.    Ocriimn. 
Goth.    Gothic 
Or.     Greek. 
GriB.     Language  of  the 

Orisons. 
Heb.     Hotp'w. 
Hind,     llinthifttani. 
Icel.     It'dandio. 
Ir.     Irish. 
Ital.     Itnllan. 
Lat.     Latin. 

Lett.     Lettish,  TjOttonlan. 
L.  Ger,     Low  German,  or 

riatt  DeutRch. 
Lith.     Lithuanian. 
Mas.     Magyar. 
MedircT.  Lat.     Medloeval 

Latin. 
M.  U.  Ger.     Middle  High 

Oennan. 
Mid    I^t.     t.atin  of  tho 

Middle  Ag»  n. 
N.     Npw. 

N.  n.  Ger.    New  High 
German. 


Norm 

Norman. 

Norw 

Norwegian,  Norse 

0.     Old. 

O.H 

Ger.    Old  High 

German. 

0.  S. 

Old  Sajon. 

Pera. 

Persian. 

riiGenic.     PhceniciaD. 

rol. 

Polish. 

Port. 

Portuguese. 

Prov. 

Provenral. 

ProTinc.     Provincial. 

Rabb 

KabbiDlcal. 

Rusa. 

Russian. 

Sam. 

Saoiaritan. 

Banac 

.     Sanscrit. 

SiTT. 

Servian. 

.Slav. 

Slavonian. 

Sp.    Sp»niKh. 

Sw. 

Swedish. 

8  jr. 

Syriac. 

Tent. 

Teutonic. 

Turk 

Turkish. 

Walarh.     Halachlan. 

Wei 

Welsh. 

rt.,  or  (nO.     adJectlTo. 
adv.     adverb. 
art.    article. 
eorjj.    conjunction. 
inter),     interjection. 
pa.  par,    past  participle. 
partScip.     participial. 
prt'p.     prepoHition. 
pr.par.  present  participle. 
pro.    pronoun. 
H.^ snhst.^ or KubRUtn.  aub- 

fitantivo  or  noun. 
r.  (.     verb  intranBitlvo. 
r.  (.    verb  tranoitive. 

abliit.    abtatlvo. 

acru«.    accii.oa'ive. 

agric.     agriculture. 

alg.    algebra. 

anat.    anatomy. 

antiq      nntiqultlos. 

*or.     aorist. 

approx.    approximate,  -ly. 

arch,     architecture. 


archscol.    archfpology. 
arith.     arithmetic. 

astrol.     astrology. 

aatron.    astronomy. 

auxiL     auxiliary. 

Bib.     Bible,  or  Biblical. 

biol.     biology. 

hot.     botany. 
carp,     carpentry. 

Cent.     Centigrade. 

cf.     compare. 

C.G.S.  Centlmetre-gramm©- 
Becond. 

chem.    cheml.«try. 

Ch.  hist.     Church  liistory. 

chron.    chronology. 

class,    cla-ssical. 

cogn.     cognate. 

comm.     commerce. 

comp.     comparative. 

compos,    compojtition. 

conchol.     concbology. 

contr.    contracted,  or  con- 
traction. 

crystal  log.    crystallogra- 
phy. 

def.     definition. 

der.     derived,  derivation. 

diiiiin.     tlinunutivo. 

dmm.  dnima,  dramatically. 

dynaui.     dynamics. 

E.     Eaut. 

ecclea.    ecclesiastical. 

econ.    economy. 

c.  g.     exempli  f/ra(ta^toT 
example. 

elect,     electricity. 

entom.     entomology. 

otym.     rtyinoldgy. 

ex.    example. 

f.,  or  fem.     feminine. 

!lg    fignnitlve,  fluurativoly. 

fort,     fort  iti  cot  ion. 

fr.     from. 

frerj.     frequentative 

fnt,     future, 

geii.     Kenenil,  generally. 

gen<I.     gi'nder 

genlt.    genitive. 


geog.    geography. 
geol.     geology. 
geom.     geometry, 
gram,    grammar, 
her.     hemldry. 
hist,     history. 
hor.     horology. 
hortic.    horticulture. 
bydraul.     hydraulics, 
hydros,     hydros!  n  ties. 
i.e.     id  est— th&t  is. 
Ichthy.    ichthyology. 
Ibid.     <&^(/cr'i^the  same. 
Imp.     impersonal, 
imper.     imperutive. 
Inilic.    indicative, 
intln.    intlnitive. 
intens.     inteusitive. 
lang.     language. 
Ltnn.     Linnii-us. 
lit.     literal,  literally. 
mach.     machinery, 
m.  or  masc.     masculine, 
math,     mathematics, 
mech.     mechanics, 
med.     medicine,  medical 
met     metaphorically. 
metal,     metallurgy. 
metaph.     metaphysics, 
mcteorol.     meteorology, 
nioton.     metonymy, 
mil.,  nilHt.     military, 
min.,  miner,     mineralogy, 
mod.    modem. 
myth      niytholosy. 
N.    North. 
n.  or  neut.    neut. 
nat.    ]>hil.     natural  philo- 
sophy. 
naut.    nautical, 
noniin.     noiiilnntiTo. 
numln.     ttumtsmatology. 
obj.     objective, 
obs.     olwolete 
ord.     onllnary. 
ornith.     ornltholoiTT. 
pala'ont.     pnlowDtolo^. 
pass,    pasfivp. 
path,    pathology. 


perf. 

IHTfect. 

pers. 

person,  persoiud. 

persp. 

perspective. 

pliar. 

pharmacy. 

phil. 

philosophy. 

philol 

philology. 

phot. 

pliotopraphy. 

fihren 

phrenology. 

phys. 

physiology. 

pi.,  pi 

ur.     plural. 

poet. 

poetry,  or  poeticml- 
econ.      political 

polit. 

economy. 

poss. 

po^seasive. 

I»ref. 

prefix. 

pres. 

pret^ent. 

pret. 

preterite. 

prim. 

primary. 

priv. 

privative. 

prob. 

probable,  nrobablf 
pronounced. 

pron. 

pros. 

proeoUy, 

J  'sychol.     p8>  chology . 

pyrotech.     pyrotechntcf. 

q.v. 

juod  rtdf  =^whlch  »— 

rhet. 

rhetoric. 

Scrip 

Bcrlpture. 

sculp 

sculpture. 

sing 

singular. 

S.     South 

"P-gr 

specliic  gravity. 

SIM»0. 

special,  specially. 

sufT. 

sufllx. 

sup. 

supine. 

surg. 

surgery . 

tech 

tt-rhntcal. 

theol 

theology. 

trig. 

trigonometry. 

tvpog 

.     I.vpographjt 

Tar. 

variety. 

Tlj. 

namely. 

W 

VVci^t. 

EOOl. 

Eoolofry, 

•  llAMt,  or  obfolfft*. 

t  Ununual,  or  special  ooU< 

ftRes. 

—  equivalent  to,  or  slfvl 

fvir 

R- 

5  Hot*  bene  —  l»ke  doC1'>^ 

Infiisibility— ingenious 
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•ill-fU9-l(-bil'-i-ti^(2).  ».  [Eng.  infusiblB 
^2);  -ity.]  Tlie  quality  or  atato  of  being  in- 
fused ;  capability  of  being  fu-sed  or  dUaolved. 

*  inf&^'-i-ble  (1),  o.    [Fref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

fusible  (q.v.),] 

Chem.,  Min.,  £c.  :  That  cannot  be  fused  or 
dissolved;  not  admitting  offusion;  notfusible. 

"  Vitriflcfttlon  la  the  last  work  of  fire,  aud  n  fusion 
of  the  aalt  and  earth,  wtieraia  the  Iiuilile  snlt  drawa 
the  earth  and  infiixiblv  part  Into  one  contmumn."— 
JJrouTHe:  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk,  ki.,  cL.  t. 

In-fos'-i-ble  (2),  o.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fusible  (q.v.).]    Capable  of  being  infused. 

•  In-fu^'-i-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  ivfusible,  and 
sufl".  -n€ss.l    The  same  as  Infusibility  (q.v.), 

Xn-fn'-^ion,  s.  [I^at.  infusio,  from  infusus, 
pa.  par.  of  in/undo  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  iv/usion  ;  Ital. 
infiisione.] 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  or  pouring  in  or  upon, 
as  a  liquid. 

"Of  whych  thynges  this  it^ution  of  water  fi  one." 
— .S(7-  T.  More:  Work«t,  p.  491. 

*  2.  The  act,  or  process  of  dipping  in  or  into 
water  ;  immersion. 


3.  The  act  or  jirocess  of  steeping  any  sub- 
stance, as  a  plaut  in  a  liquid  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  medicinal  or  other  valuable 
virtues,  essence,  or  qualities. 

4.  The  liquor  obtained  by  steejung  any  sub- 
stance, as  a  plant  in  a  liquid  ;  a  decoction. 

5.  The  act  of  infusing,  instilling,  or  implant- 
ing in  the  mind  ;  instillation,  inculcation. 

"Iti  the  working  of  such  clenslne  of  the  soule,  and 
iT\fuiio-i  of  grace."— Sir  T.  More  :   Worket.  p.  3S6. 

6.  That  which  is  infused,  instilled,  or  im- 
planted ;  an  inspiration. 

"  No  soouer  {nruWB 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide." 

ThoTTiMtm :  Spring,  G9S. 

•  7.  A  mixture,  a  share,  a  blending. 

"  Of  elegy  tboro  was  the  due  infitgion.' 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  ii. 

•In-fu-ylon  i^m,  •  in-fu'-sian  ism  (s  as 

Zh),  s.  [The  tirst  form  fmm  Kii-  tn/nsiun; 
-ism;  the  second  fr«jni  Low  I^l.  in/nsuniis' 
mi(5  =  the  teaching  described  in  def.] 

Metaph. :  The  doctrine  that  the  human  soul 
U  an  emanation  from,  or  an  influx  of,  the 
Divine  Substance.  It  is  akin  to  the  teaching 
of  Pythagora-s  and  of  the  Stoics.  Its  de- 
fenders in  Christian  times  have  relied  on 
Gen.  ii.  7.  Infusionism  is  opposed  to  Tradu- 
cianism  (q.v.)  and  to  Creationism,  the  doctrine 
accepted  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church. 

•itn-fU'-otve,  a.    [Eng.  iri/as(e) ; -ive.]    Having 
the  power  of  infusion  or  inspiration;  inspiring, 

"  sing  th«  in/utiva  force  of  Spring  on  lunn.' 

Thornton :  Sprint;,  868. 
In-fu-sbr'-i-a,  s.  fl.    [Not  the  pi.  of  Lat.  infu- 
sorium =  a.  \>\X.c\\CT,  but  Mod.  I,at.,  {towi  infusus, 
pa.  par.  of  infvndo  =  to  pttur  in,  to  infuse.] 

1.  Zool.:  The  name  first  given  by  Otto  Frede- 
rick MUller  to  tlie  mostly  microscopic  anima- 
cula  developed 
Id  organic  in- 
fusions. .\ 
drVip  of  watiT 
from  a  weedy 
orotlierpool'-r 
ditch,  viewed 
by  the  micro- 
Bcope.containa 
them  in  count- 
less numbers. 
Ehrenbcrg 
deemed  them 
animals  of 
Comi)ni'atively 
liigh  organiza- 
tion. Many  of 
b  18  infusoria 
liave  been  removed  to  the  vogotablo  kingdom, 
anrl  the  others  shown  to  have  a  simpler  struc- 
ture than  he  l>eliovcd.  Pritchard  divided  Uimi 
into  Bacillnria,  wliicli  were  clearly  vcgtt.ilij.'. 
Phytozoa,  on  the  borderland  Iwtween  aniinalH 
and  plants,  and  Protozoa,  Uotatoriu,  or  Iloti- 
fera,  andTardigrada.  clearly  animal.  They  are 
\plared  by  many  a.s  u  r-jass  of  Protozoa.  Some 
years  ago  Pmf.  Ilnxh-y  dcvateil  tliem  irdo 
one  of  tlie  ej^ht  prininrv  groti|.H,  into  whii  li 
he  ciivirled  tlio  Animal  Kngrlom,  Thi-y  huve 
neither  vessels  nor  nervm,  but  i)OssesH  In- 
temal  sj.hedcal  cavities.  They  move  l>y 
mejins  of  cilia  or  variable  prncesses  formed 
of  tlie  substance  of  tho  body,  true  fi^ot  being 


INKI  S(M{J.\    IN    TEIK    FlELIi 
OK  Tin;    MICROHCOPE. 


absent.  The  sarcode  is  differentiated  into  an 
ectosarc  and  an  endosarc ;  they  have  also  a 
nucleiui  and  a  c<»ntractile  vesicle.  They  occur 
everywhere,  in  salt,  as  well  as  in  fresh  water. 
One,  Noctiluca,  is  believed  to  take  a  great 
share  in  producing  the  phosphorescence  of  tlio 
ocean.  Tho  Infusoria  proper  (=  Pritcliard's 
Protozoa)  are  divided  into  three  orders— Suc- 
loria,  Ciliata,  and  Flagellata. 

2.  Palmont.  :  Ehrenberg  believes  that  the 
protective  carapaces  of  some  infusoria  liave 
been  found  in  chalk  Hints.  The  "  infusoria" 
found  in  tlie  mineral  called  Tripoli,  and  in  bog- 
iron  ore,  are  mostly  vegetable  Diatoms,  and  do 
Hut  belong  to  the  class  as  now  restricted. 
[Oaillonf.lla.] 

in-fti-sor'-i-al,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  ii^fiisorialis. 
trom  infusori<^i  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infusoria  (q.v.). 
infusorial    earth,    infusorial 

silica,  5.  A  fine  white  earth,  composed 
largely  of  the  miiToscupic  flilicious  sheila  of 
diatoms,  considerable  deixieits  of  which  are 
found  in  this  country.  It  is  used  as  a  metal- 
polish  and  as  an  absorbent  in  making  eiplo- 
BivcH.  Also  culled  foatH  flour,  rotlni-stone,  and 
eUdta-ailicon. 

In-fu-sbr'-i-an,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  infusori(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  Infusoria.  (Dun- 
can :  Nat.  //wf.,  iv.  366.) 

iu-fix9'-6r-y,  o.  &  s,     [Mod.  Lat.  infusor(ia) 

(q.v.):  Eng.  sufT.  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infusoria. 

t  B.  As  .^bst. ;  One  of  the  Infusoria.    (Van 

dfr  iiofven  :  llandbk.  of  Zool.  (ed.  Clark),  i.  41.) 

infusory-anlmalcules,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  class  or  sub-kingdom  Infusoria 

(q.v.). 

•  ing»  8.  (A.8.]  A  meadow,  a  pasture.  [-Ino, 
sujf.  3.] 

-ing.  «?i/.  [See  def]  A  suffix  of  various  mean- 
in^^s  and  significations. 

1.  An  A.S.  piitronyniic  sufhx,  still  very 
commonly  found  in  proj'er  names  ;  as,  Birlniy 
=  son  of  Birl. 

2.  Uejiresenting  the  A.S.  ung,  the  termina- 
tion of  tlio  verbal  noun:  as,  sliowi?2^  =  A.S. 
Hcc&wung. 

3.  The  AS.  ing  =  a  meadow,  a  common 
element  in  English  place-names  :  as,  Deepin;;, 
y/iipinng. 

4.  Tlie  termination  of  the  present  participle 
of  verbs  ;  representing  the  older  -ajide,  -eiule. 
■tJuU:  as,  comi;«;  =  A.S.  auincnde. 

5.  A  diminutive  suffix  =  ling:  as,  farthuti; 
=  A.S.  feorth/t;ij/,  feorthuTtg. 

in'-ga,  s.     [Native  name.    (Laroiiitse.)'] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Acaeie;e.  About  150  spe- 
cies are  known,  from  Brazil,  Guiana,  Jkc. 
They  are  generally  large  shnihs  or  trees,  with 
Iiinnato  leaves  and  white  or  yellow  flowei"s, 
and  broadly-linear  compressed  and  oue-cellcd 
legumes  continuing  pulp.  Tlie  pulp  of  the 
legumes  of  Inga  tctrophylla,  <t«.,  is  sweet  and 
mucilaginous  ;  that  of  /.  vera  aud  /.  faxulifera 
is  purgative. 

'  in-gdge'.  v.t.    [Enoaoe.) 

■  in  gal  lo^,  •  in-e61'-lf,  v.t.  fProf.  <n-  (IX 

and  Log.  galli-y.]     lo  conllne  at  tlie  galleys, 
In'-gan,  n.    [()>:ios.] 

•  in  gdn  na  tlon,  s.  (Ital.  ingannare  =  to 
cln;(t,l  Cheat,  fraud,  deception,  imposture, 
delusion. 

•'  From  the  root  of  deceit  In  thenuielvr*.  or  Innhtlltv 
to  ri'wliit  Btich  trlvltil  ingnnnnliuru  from  other*.'"— 
lirowna  :   Vulgar  Hrrourt,  hic  i.,  cU.  lU. 

In'-gate,  s.  [Prof,  in-(l).  and  Eng.  gate  (q.v.).] 
•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Entrance,  a  jia.ssagu  In. 

"  TliPtoln  rcNonihltnu  Janus  annoloiit, 
Which  had  In  chiuvu  the  imjara  of  tho  ycarei," 

.S/^mff/-.   F.Q.,  IV.  X.  Ii 

2.  Found.  :  The  aperture  in  a  monhi  at  which 
the  nit'tiil  enters.  It  then  msses  by  runm-is 
to  the  spaces  made  vacant  by  tho  withdrawal 
of  Ihe  pattern.  The  in;«,tte  is  technically  call. -d 
tlie  t<'dge,  gate,  gent,  or  gil.  Tho  latter  two 
are  corruiiltotm  of  gate. 

in'-g&fh-or-Ihg,  <.     [Pref.  -in  (I),  and  Eng. 

aaHu-ring  (q.v.).  J     Tho  act  of  gathering  or  col- 
lectlng ;  siK^cif.,  Hien't  ofgcl  ting  in  tiie  harvest. 


•  in-gel-a-blo,  a.     [Pret.  in-  (2),  and  Kni 

gcUiOle  (q.v.).J     Incapable  of  Iwing  cougealei 

•  In-gem'-i-nate.  a.  [Lat.  ingeminaXus,  pa. 
par.  of  ingemiwj  =  to  doi;ule  :  in-  (intens.), 
and  grmino  =  to  double ;  geminus  —  twin, 
double.)  Redoubled,  repeated,  reiterated  :  aa! 
an  ingcntiTutte  expression.    {Jer.  Taylor.) 

•  in-gem'-i-nate,  v.t.  [Ingkmisate,  a.]  Ta 
rediiubic,  to  repeat,  to  reiterate. 

•■  Now  he  ofu-u  did  ingerntnale  those  aad  predl^ 
Uona.  —Up.  Tasflor:  Orcat  KxvmpUir.  pL  ill.,  f  5. 

"  in-gem-i-na'-tlon,  «.  [I^at  ingtminatua, 
pa.  par.  of  ingemiiw  =  to  double.)  The  act  of 
doubhng  or redoubhng;  repetition,  reiteration. 

"The  apoatle.  t>y  much  au  InsLiuioe  and  ingernina' 
lion,  wijuld  iirraa  mo  thiu  a  meauiajt."— //opttHji-  Sm^ 
mont,  »er.  M. 

•  in-gen'-der,  v.t.    [Enoendhb.] 

•  in-gen-er,  *.  [Eug.  aigin(e); -tr.)  An  eo- 
gineer,  a  contriver.    {Shakesp.  :  JiamUt,  iii.  4.) 

•  in-gen-er-a-ba'-i-ti?  (1).  «-    (Kng.  inge- 

JirrabU  (l) ;  -ity,]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ing.-nenible  ;  incapability  of  being  g«nerat«d. 

■■  The  lncoriH)relty  and  ingener.tbUtty  of  all  louli"— 
Cuduiurth  :  Inteltectuul  Syitem,  p.  US. 

•  in  gSn-er-a-ba-it-ty  (2),  ».  [Eng.  :a«. 
nerable(:Z)\   -ity.]    Capability  of  being  geuo- 


rated  or  engendered, 


Mug  geuo> 


••  in-gen'-er-a~ble  (I),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Kng.    'jenerable  (q.v.).]       Incapable  of   being 
gt-nerated  or  engendered. 

•■  Neither  mj7«n*r«6/«  nor  lnoorruptlW«aub»t»iwa»." 
~aoy1e  :    Works.  1.  W2. 

•  in-gen'-er-a-ble  (2).  a.     fLat.  ingmero-^ 

to  generate,  to  engender.)    Capable  of  being 
ingenerated  or  produced  within. 

* in-gen'-er-a-bly,  adv.     (Kng.  in^fn*rafc(te) 

(1)  ;  -ly.]    «(»  as  lint  to  be  geneiable. 

'■  Kndued  with  nil  thusc  sevenj  forma  aud  qualltlM 
of  txMiius  iiigrner,iblt/  /uid  lucorrupllhly."— (7««fi«w<A  ■ 
inteUtctufU  System,  p.  36, 

•  in-gen'-er-ate,  v.t.     [Inoenerate  (i),  a.] 

To  generate  or  produce  within  ;  to  engender, 

"  Whereby  thia  opinion  and  i>orsuaali.>n  hath  heeu  in- 
generitt«diTnan\\\i.iu»l."—lla{v:Urig.  of  iltinkind,]f.Uk. 

•  in-gen'-er-ate  (1).  a.  [Lat.  Ugcueraius. 
pa.    par.  of  iiig,:ncru:    in-  =  iu,   within,  ana. 

genero  =  to  generate.) 

1.  Inborn,  innate,  inbred. 

2.  Born,  engendered,  generated. 

'•  Pure  and  vnaiK>tted  from  all  loathly  crlmfc 
rtml  Is  iiigenerate  In  Hcahly  aliuit/" 

Spenter:  F.  v..  Ill,,  rt.  ■. 

•  in-gen'~er^9te (2),  a.  [Pref.  in -(•.>), and  Eng. 
gcna-atc  (q.v.).]     Not  generated  ;  unbegutten. 

"  in-gcn'-er-at-ed.  a.      [Pref.   in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  'ji-nnahd  (q.v.).J     [Inoeneratk  (2).] 

•  in-^O'-ni-atOp  v.t.  ft  i.     [Lat.  ingeniun^ 

genius.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  contrive,  to  invent. 

"Aud  I  iniut  All  I  can  itigenlue  " 

JMniel  :  A  funrral  Potm. 

B.  Intrana. :  To  contrive,  to  plan.  {OanUl; 
Th€  Complaint  ofJtoaamond.) 

•  in-ge-ni-Ss'-i-tj^.  «.  [I^t.  ingfnio3(us)  =  in- 

geniou.s  ;  -ity.]      Ingenuity,  skjil,  cievei-nesa, 
cunning. 

In-^e'-nl-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  ingenievx,  fiom  Lat 
inijeniosus—  clevor,  from  inyratum  =  genius, 
cleverness.) 

•  I.  Formerly  combining,  with  the  meaning 
which  we  now  attach  to  it,  Jie  signification 
also  which  wo  attribute  to  ingenuous  ;  la 
other  words,  it  was  applied  indilfcrently  to  in* 
Iclh'ctual  ami  moral  qualities,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  tho  former  as  it  is  now. 

"He  ta  neither  wlao  Dur  rHlthfiil,  but  a  ttattanr 
tnitt  <li>nle«  Ma  ajilrlt  ingenious  tn«<\om.'—UueJtei' 
Lifetif  Abp.  WUli^itne,  pL  L.  p.  IW. 

2.  Possessed  of  genius,  natural  ctiiacitj, 
or  talent  ;  skilful,  or  ready  to  invent  or  coa- 
trlve ;  inventive,  clever. 

3.  Pcrtjiinlng  to,  or  chnmcterlx«d  I)y  tng»- 
nulty  or  geniiw  ;  clever;  curioua  in  du«lgu  ur 
contrivance. 

"  A  auccmalon  of  Injrenfoiu  and  aplrlted  iMuniiblvte.* 
—  .tf.i«iH/.iv     //tj*.  h>ia..  ell.  avL 

'1.  Dwelling  in  the  mlud ;  heartfelt,  co» 

BCIOUS. 

"Tliat  curarti  h^-ad, 
Wlioaa  wlokml  deetl  Uty  moat  tivj»in.->,»  mnm 
Uej.rivwl  the«.of  ■•  .'U.iAm;.  .    II.tmlH.r.^ 

■ />.  InU'Ih'ctuitl,  mpntAJ. 

"  A  ouuTM  of  loMiiInf  Aiiil  ittgenlitus  ■tiidtnt.'' 

Slu%km^^t. :  Taming  nf  the  .NArr«#,  L  1 


t>^.  b6S^ ;  p^t.  J^^l ;  cat.  90!!.  shoms, 
-«laiL)  -tlan  ^  slian.    -tlon,  -slou  -  hhiin 


9hln,  bon^h:  go,  fcom;  thin,  this:  sin.  a^;  oxpoot,  yonophon,  ojclBt.     oh  -  C 
tlon,  -9I0U  -^  zbiin.    -010118,  -tloua,  -sloua  -  ahOs.    -bio.  -dlo,  Xc.      h^t  tlpL 
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In-ge'-ni-ous-l^,  adv.  [Enp.  ingenious :  -ly.] 
lu  an  iugenious  manner;  with  ingenuity  or 
skill ;  clevp.rly. 

"Their  impleinente  for  flahing  and  himtioK,  which 
are  botli  in<;eiiiouslff  contriveU  &ud  well  made.  — Coofc  : 
Third  Voyaije,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iiL 

•  Xn-ge'-ni-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ingenious; 
-Ttc*'s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenious; 
ingenuity. 

•■  He  Bbeived  as  little  ingenuity  as  irigenimuneate.''— 
Fuller:  Geiivral  Worthieiof  tin'jland,  ch.  xxv. 

•  in-gen'-ite,  *  in-gen'-it»  «.  [Lat.  ingeni- 
(us,  pa.  par.  of  ingigno :  iti-  =■  in,  and  gigno  = 
to  engender.]  Innate,  inborn,  inbred;  native, 
natural. 

"There  Is  not  only  in  the  mind  of  mnn  an  inr/enit 
sense  of  turpe  and  h'inestum.''—iiotLth  :  Sermons,  voL 
ii.,  aer.  5, 

Ingenue  (pron.  ang'-nu),  s.  [Fr.]  An  in- 
genuous, artlisa,  naive  girl  or  young  woman  ; 
one  who  displays  candour  or  simplicity  in 
cin-urasfcinces  where  it  is  not  expected.  Used 
often  of  female  parts  in  plays  ;  aJso  an  actress 
who  plays  such  parts. 

ICn-gC-nu'-it-^,  s.  [Fr.  iwjenuiU,  from  Lat. 
ijigenuitakm,  a,cc.  of  iiigenuitas,  from  ingenuus 
=.  free-born,  caLdJd  ;  Sp.  ingennidad.] 

*  1.  Ingenuousness,  openness,  fairness,  can- 
dour. 

*■  Christian  Bimplicity  teaches  oiienneas  and  infj^- 
nuifj/  ii)  cmitracU  and  matters  of  biiyiug  and  eeliiug." 
—Jer.  Taylor:  .Se-nitom,  aer.  2*.  pt  ii. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenious  ; 
the  power  of  ready  invention  ;  cleverness, 
skill,  cunning;  readiness  in  resources,  inven- 
tiveness, ingeniousness. 

"To  nionarchfl  dignity;  to  judges  sense: 
To  artists  ingenuUs/  and  skill." 

Cowper:   T(uk,  iv.  797. 

3.  Skill  or  cleverness  of  invention  ;  curious- 
ness  of  design  or  contrivance :  as,  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  machine  or  instrument. 

*  4.  Cleverness,  wit,  genius,  acuteness, 
capacity. 

1[  IngeiULity  and  wU  both  imply  acuteness 
of  understanding,  and  differ  mostly  in  the 
mode  of  di.splaying  themselves.  Ingenuity 
comprehends  invention  ;  wil  comprehends 
knowledge.  One  is  ingenions  in  matters 
either  of  art  or  science  ;  one  is  ivitty  only  in 
matters  of  sentiment.      (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

In-gen'-U-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  ingenuus  =  free- 
born,  candid;  Sp.  ingeiiuo.] 

1.  Of  honourable  or  noble  extraction  ;  nobly 
Imrn,  free-born. 

2.  Open,  candid,  frank,  fair ;  free  from  dis- 
simulation, reserve,  or  disguise  ;  sincere. 

"  He  ■would  stroke 
The  he^d  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth." 

Cowper:  Task.  11.  711. 

*  3.  Ingenious,  clever. 

"  More  industrious,  more  ingenuouB  at  home  ;  more 
wtent,  more  honourable  abroad." — Milton :  On  a  fne 
n  wealth. 

T[  Genius  is  altogether  a  natural  endow- 
ment that  is  born  with  us  independent  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  :  the  ingtnious  man 
therefore  displays  his  powers  as  occasion  may 
ofl'er.  We  Inve  the  ingenuous  character,  on 
account  of  the  qualities  of  liis  heart ;  we  ad- 
mire the  ingenious  man  ou  account  of  tlie  en- 
dowments of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  nn 
a  man  ;  one  is  ingenious  as  an  author  :  a  man 
confesses  an  action  ingeiivously  ;  he  defends  it 
i/Ageniously.     {Crabb:  Eiig,  Synon.) 

%  For  the  dillerence  between  ingenuous  and 
frank,  see  Frank. 

fa-gen' -u-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ingenuovs ; 
-ly.]  In'an  ingenuous  manner;  openly,  can- 
didly, fairly,  frankly. 


fa-gen'-U-ou3-ness,    s.     [Eng.  ingenuous  ; 
-nois.] 

*  1.  Formerly  synonymous  with  ingenuity, 
both  of  them  niijilied  inditlerently  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities. 

"  By  his  itt^jenuoustiesg,  he  [the good  handlcraftsmnn] 
leavf;*  his  art  better  tiiau  he  found  it."—  Puller:  Holy 
8t<tle,  bk.  ii.,  di,  xiiL 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenuous  ; 
openness,  candour,  frankness. 

"fUe]  lelatea  with  nuiuaing  ii>girniioiisneuh\B  own 
mistakea."— .l/ncaw^uy  ■  Hist.  Enj.,  ch.  xix. 

•fa'-gQn-y»  •  in-gen-le,  s.  [lAt.  ingenitim.) 

Ingenuity,  genius,  wit,  cleverness. 

"  Some  things  have  been  discovered  not  only  hy  ttie 
inffenv  and  industry  of  mankind." — Bale:  Ori'j,  of 
Mankind,  p.  IM. 
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*  in-ger'-mi-nate,  v,t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  ge1•^nilu^te  (q.v.>J  To  cause  to  ger- 
minate or  sprout. 

*  in-gesf ,  v.t.     [Ijat.  ingestus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 

gero  :  in-  =■  in,  into,  and  gero  =  to  carry.]  To 
throw  into  ;  to  place  in,  as  in  the  stomach. 

"  Nor  will  we  .-ufirDi  that  Iron,  invested,  receiveth  in 
the  Iwlly  of  the  osteridge  no  alteration." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Krrours,  bk.  ilL,  ch.  xxli. 

in-ges'-ta,  s,  pi.    [Ingest.] 
Physiol. :  Food. 

*  in-gest-ion   (ion  as  yiin),  s.    [Lat.  in- 

gcstio,  from  iufjestus,  pa.  jiai.  of  ingero.]  Tlie 
act  of  throwing  or  placing  in,  as  food  in  the 
stomacli, 

Ing* -ham-it e^t  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Ercks. :  A  small  religious  sect  founded  by 
Benjamin  Ingliaiu,  one  of  the  early  Metlm- 
dists.  Separating  from  his  original  connec- 
tion, he  joineil  the  United  Bretliren,  but  soon 
after  founded  a  sect,  the  doctrines  of  which 
were  a  modilication  of  those  of  the  Glassites 
and  the  Saudemanians. 

^  in-gine',  s.  [Lat.  iTigenium.]  Genius,  inge- 
nuity, talent. 

"If  thy  master  .  .  .  be  angry  with  thea  I  shall 
suspect  Lis  iii</ine  while  I  know  blm  for  it."— £«n 
Jo'iiOH  ."  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  V.  L 

*  in'-gin-ous,  n.    [Enoinoos.] 

*  in-girt,  v.t.     [Engirt.) 

*  in-girf ,  a.  [Ingirt,  v.]  Surrounded,  in- 
closed, environed. 

"  And  caused  the  lovely  nymph  to  fall  foflom 
In  Dia,  with  eircumfluouB  seas  iwjirt.' 

Fenton  :  H<rmer  IirtUated. 

itn'-gle  (1),  5.  [Gael,  aingeal,  eingeal;  Corn. 
eivjil  =tire.] 

'  1.  A  tire,  a  blaze, 
2.  A  fireplace. 

ingle-nook,  s.  The  comer  by  the  fire- 
side. 

"By  the  injjle-nook  .  .  .  men  still  talked  of  elves 
and  goblins."— i/.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  21&. 

ingle-side,  ingle-cheek,  s.  The  Ore- 
side. 

"  Everj'body  tella  It,  as  we  were  doing,  their oin  wayt 
by  the  ingle-side." — Scott:  <juy  Mannering,  ch.  xiL 

*  in'-gle  (2),  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  male  favourite  or  paramour. 

2.  A  sweetheart,  a  mistress,  an  engle. 

"Coming,  as  we  do.  from  hla  quondam  imtrona,  bla 
dear  ingles  now.'—J/assinger;  City  Mada^n,  iv.  1, 

*  in'-gle,    v.t.    [Inole   (2),  a.]    To   coax,   to 

wheedle. 

'■  Klat  and  ingled  on  thy  father'a  knee,' 

Donne:  KUjy  iv,  ;  The  Perfume. 

*  in-gl6'-bate,  a.  [Lat.  iw- —  in,  into,  and 
p/o(»u(ii5  =  formed  into  a  ball  or  sphere  ;  globus 
=  a  ball,  a  spliere.]  In  the  fonn  of  a  globe 
or  sphere ;  applied  to  nebulous  matter  col- 
lected into  a  sphere  by  gravitation. 

"  in-gldbe',  v.U  [Lat.  in-  in,  into,  and  globus 
=  a  ball,  a  sphere  ;  Fr.  englobcr.]  To  make  a 
globe  of ;  to  form  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

"  To  inglohe  or  inculje  herself  among  the  preabyters." 
— MUton .  Reiu-yn  uf  Church  tiooemmcni,  bk.  i.,  cti.  vi 

in-glor'-i-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  inghrieitx,  from  Lat. 
ingloriosus,  from  iiiglorius  =  inglorious  :  in  = 
not,  and  y/or'ia  =  glory  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  inglorioso.] 

1,  Not  glorious  ;  oKscure ;  unknown  ;  not 
attended  or  followed  by  glory,  honour,  fame, 
or  celebrity. 

"Some  mat«  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest." 
Oniff:  Elegtf. 

2.  Disgraceful,  shameful,  ignominious. 

■■ThatstrUe 
Was  not  ingloHout,  though  the  eveut  was  dire." 
MilUin  :  P.  L.,  i.  624. 

in-glor'-l-oiis-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  inglorious; 
•ly.]  In  an  inglorious  manner;  dishonour- 
ably ;  disgracefully ;  ignominiously ;  ob- 
scurely, 

•"Twere  better  In  soft  pleasure  and  repose 
Ingloriou^ily  our  peaceful  eves  to  chtse." 

Denham:  0/  Old  Age.  Iv. 

in-glbr'-i-OUS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  inglorious; 
-ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
glorious. 

"Opprest  by  the  inglorioutness  of  the  object."— 
Mouiitague:  Devoute  tlssayes,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  i.,  J  2. 

*in-glut'.  V.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
glut  (q.v.).J    To  glut,  to  stuff,  to  cram. 


3to-glu'-vi-al,  a.  [Inqluvies.J  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ingluvies. 

in-glu'-vi-es,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ornith. :  A  crop  or  partial  dilatation  of  the 
oesophagus.    (0  we  n.) 

in'-go-ing,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
going  {q.v.)  J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Going  in,  entering,  as  into  an 
ofhce,  possession,  &e.  :  as,  an  ingoing  tvn&nt. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  going  in  or  enter- 
ing ;  entrance. 

in-gbre',  v.t.    [Enoore.] 

•in-gdrge',  v.t.  &.  i.    [Enooroe.] 

in'-g6t»  s.  [A.S.  i;i-  =  in,  and  g'o^cu  =  poured, 
pa.  par.  of  geotun  =  to  p(mi ,  to  fuse  metals  ;  Fr, 
lingot,  from  I'ingot,  tlie  article  being  incor- 
Iioratetl  with  tho  substautive ;  Ger.  eiiiguss, 
from  gei^sen  =  to  pour,  to  fuse.] 

1.  A  cast  mass  of  steel  from  the  crucible ; 
a  cast  mass  of  gold  or  silver,  more  or  less 
pure,  for  assaying  ;  a  cast  block  of  gold,  silver, 
or  a  properly  proiwrtioned  alloy  of  either,  for 
coinage,  or  for  working  into  other  forma,  aa 
watch-cases,  &c.  The  crude  ingot  of  gold  or 
silver,  after  becoming  assayed  and  brought  to 
the  standard  fineness,  is  cast  into  bais  ready 
for  rolling,  if  for  coin.  Ii-on  is  cast  into  pigs, 
steel  into  ingots;  copper  at  one  stage  inlo 
bricka,  at  another  into  pigs;  tin  is  run  into 
blocks;  silver  from  the  subliming  furnace  is 
in  porous  blocks,  called  bric-ks. 

"  Some  gleam  like  silver,  some  outshine 
\Vii.>Uljlit  ingots  ftum  Besuara'e  mine." 

Air  »r.  Jones:  Umdu.  Wif*. 

*  2.  A  mould  in  which  metal  is  cast. 


ingot-mould,  s.  A  flask  in  which  metal 
is  cubi  into  blocks.  Tlie  ingot  mould  for  caat 
st^eel  is  made  of  cast-iron.  It  is  in  two  parts, 
separating  longitudinally,  and  united  for  use 
by  collar-clamps  and  wedges.  The  interior  of 
the  mould  Is  smoked  by  the  fumes  of  burning 
pitch,  so  as  to  give  it  a  carbonaceous  coating 
to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  cast-steel 
thereto.  The  ingot  is  turned  out  while  red 
hot,  and  is  rolled  into  the  shape  required. 

"in'-gowe,  s.    [Ingot] 

•in-graje',  v.t.  [Pref.  iu-(2),  and  Eng.  graot 
(q.v.).J  To  introduce  or  receive  into  grai:e  oi 
favour ;  to  ingratiate. 

"ingraced  Into  bo  high  a  favour  there." 

Q.  FletL-her :  Chritis  Triumph  Over  DeatK 

*m-gra'-ci0US,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
pructou^  (q.v.).J     Not  gracious  ;  ungracious. 
"Taniulniua  the  Proud  and  his  ingi^cioue  wlfe."^ 
P.  BoUiiitd:  Liviat,  p.  4L 

*in-graff',  v.t.    [Ingraft.] 

in-graft',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  Enoraft 
(q.v.),    [GBArriNO.] 

in-graft'-er,  *in-graff'-er,  «.  [Eng.  uk 
gnij't ;  -er,]    One  who  ingrafts  or  grafts. 

"He  Is  the  in-^raf^r  and  implautar  of  all  th« 
branches  Into  thiii  vine.' — Ooodwin:  Tryail  qf  a 
Chritnan's  Orowth.    (Introd.) 

*  in-graft'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  ingmft;  -meni.] 

1.  The  act  of  ingrafting  or  graiuug. 

2.  That  which  is  ingrafted. 
in-grailed',  a.    [Engrailed.] 
in-grain',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  grain 

(q.v.).] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  dye  with  grain  or  kerraes. 

2.  To  dye  in  the  grain  or  raw  material  before 
it  is  manufacturei-l. 

IL  Figuratively: 

L  To  work  into  the  natural  texture ;  to  !m 
hue  thoroughly  ;  to  impregnate  ;  to  saturate. 

"  Our  fields  ingrubud  with  blood,  our  rivers  dy'd." 
Dan.el;  Ciod  Wars.  bk.  iiU 

2.  To  work  into  the  mental  constitution,  so 
as  to  form  an  essential  element;  to  inwork, 

in-grain',  a.  &  5.    [Eng.  in-,  and  grain.^ 

A.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally: 

1.  Dyed  with  grain  or  kennes. 

2.  Dyed  in  the  grain,  or  before  manufacture. 
n.  Fig. :  Thoroughly  imbued  or  worked  iu. 

B.  As  subd.  :  .K.  yarn  or  fabric  dyed  wi^h 
fast  colours  before  manufacture. 


Ate,  l&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  6 ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 


ingrap  pie— inhabit  an  CG 
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in^aln  -  carpet,  «.  A  carpet  manu- 
fettiuerl  iVom  wuui  <ir  woolleD  djud  in  the 
griiin  (before  niaiiufuctun).  These  car|n.'ta 
are  f xti-iisively  niiunifactiirfd  in  Philadfiiihiji, 
nl^  at  Kiddei'niiiiritcr,  EiiKlaiid,  iind  in  Scot- 
laud.  They  are  ordinarily  kuuwn  aa  two-ply  or 
tliiee-iily,  according  to  the  uuiuber  of  webs 
of  which  tlie  fabric  is  coiuposed. 

Ingrain-carpet  loom :  A  h>om  in  which  two 
or  more  shuttles,  one  for  the  ground  and  the 
oilier  for  the  (igiire,  are  employed. 

•  in  -  gr3,p'  -  pie,  *  In  -  gra-  pie,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Pivf.  tii-(l),  and  Enj,'.  gropuk  {(i.v.).^ 

A.  Trans.  :  To  grapple,  to  8<Mze  hold  of. 

"  Neither*" II Id  free  themstlve*.  but  wpre  tn^apttd 
togetlitrr.  ' — Fuller :   Worthies ;  Lirtooliuhire. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grapple,  to  wrestle 

"  And  M  Itlj  their  &rm«il  p«w9  inijrappled  (IreadfuUy." 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  %.  1:1. 

Xn-griis'-si  iis,  a,  [Signor  Ingrassias  an 
Italian  physician.] 

A  nat. :  See  etym.  and  compound. 

^  Wings  of  In^jmssias : 

Annt. ;  The  small  wings  (nlm  minoTtji)  of  tlie 
spJieiKtid  bone  ;  their  extremities  nearly  touch 
tliL-  i^rcat  wing-s. 

•  in'-grate,  *  in-grate',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  inrjra- 
tv$,  Irnm  in.  =  nut,  and  gr-afus  =  agreeable, 
grateful ;  Fr.  ingrat ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  ingrato.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Uupleasant  to  the  senses  ;  disagreeable. 

"The  cftu^ea  of  that  which  la  nnpU'a»ing  or  *nirr«re 
t«  the  hc*riiig."— fl't<-tm  .■  -Vutr.  Ilitf. 

2.  Ungrateful;  not  having  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. 

"Of  man  Ingrate  nnd  in-ild  de'^elvcd." 

Scott      Lord  of  the  files,  V.  X 

3.  TliankleBS,  unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

"A  very  ingrala  md  unthankful  ^Mrt,"— If orth: 
Autarch,  p.  Z'il. 

B,  As  subst. :  An  ungrateful  person. 

■*  Ingrate,  he  hrwl  of  me 
An  he  could  have."  Mtiton  :  F.  L..  lU.  VJ. 

In-grate'-fiil,  a.    [Pref.  iti-  (2),  and  Eng. 
grateful  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  Unpleasant  to  the  senses. 

"  Hay  of  purect  epUita  be  found 
No  Uigriitefal  food."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  t.  407. 

2.  UngrntefuL 
"  Inffjyite/ttl  BATAge,  and  Inhumaii  creature  I  * 

Shnkerp. :  Benry  ■'.,  11.  2. 

•in  gratO'-ful-ly,  of^v.  [Eng.  ingratpfnl ; 
-hj.]    Ill  an  imgruteful  manner;  ungratefully. 

"  Inijr.ite/.tllij  coiitemiilug  all  we  have."— ^p.  Hall: 
Bmven  upon  Aarlh,  }  26. 

In-grate'-fiil-ncss,  ».  [VMg.  ingmuful; 
■■nfss."[  The  quality  or  state  of  being  iiigrate- 
ful ;  ungratefulness. 

•in'-grate-lj?",  a^v.  [^ng.  ingrate  ;  -ly.}  Uu- 
gnilefully. 

In-gra'-ti-ate  (tl  as  shi),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  in- 
=  in,  into,  and  gratia  =  favour,  grace ;  Sp. 
ennracHir ;  Ital.  ingixisiare.] 

A.  Tran.ntive : 

1.  To  put  or  bring  into  favour;  to  com- 
mend, insinuate,  '^r  inti-odiicu  to  the  goodwill, 
confidence,  or  favour  of  another;  used  only 
reth'xivfly,  with  the  prep,  with  before  the 
person  wliuae  favour  in  Kought  ur  gained. 

"  LyHhriachtii  tnvr/ttUtfod  hliimatf  both  u>JfA  Philip 
Hid  Ills  }>npi\."—Addtaon  :  Sja-ctntor.  No.  :t3T. 

*2.  To  commend;  to  render  easy  or  pleasant. 

■•Wlmt  <linicnUy  wonid  It  (the  |.>vt- of  Clirint]  not 
itifTrntiulr  to  u»7"--Hain"i'>n.l:   Workt.  It.  Ml. 

B.  lutrans.  :  To  gain  favour;   to  become 

rirndly  or  iigrecable, 

"Thcv  took  that  tiroponlflon  iw  an  artifice,  to  Injra- 
liaU  with  thu.Sbit«4l>^voiiil  the  rent  of  (hotr  alliuft."— 
Utr  tV.  Temple:  ilemoirt/rom  10:2  to  107». 

In-grit'-i-tude,  .'.  [Fr,  from  Lat.  ingruti- 
tiiilii  —  untlnuKfuIiiCM^,  from  ingndus  =  un- 
j'leji.saiit,  iinthaiikful ;  Sp.  ingrtilitud;  It;d. 
in^rdtiliulint:.]  Want  of  gralitntle  for  klrid- 
n"-ss  or  favoura  received  ordnne  ;  insetiHibility 
to  favours  or  kindne-ss  ;  retribution  of  evil  for 
good;  unthaiikfiiliiess. 

"To  hcrtp  liiffralttniti-  on  wtirlhle^t  deerti.*" 

Afitlon     S'tmiftn  AfioniMtii,  S7«. 

•fn-gra-tU'-i-ty,  .t.  [Lat.  hi7rff/7(f.i)=  nn- 
p-ritcfiil:  Kng.  Mift". -i;y.]  Ingratitude.  (Davies: 
JiJ icrocnsmi>8,  ]t.  Ifl.) 

•in-jrravo  (I).  i''.     Another  spoiling  of  En- 

<mAVi-:  (1  it  'J)  (q.v.). 

•  in-griiV-i-cldtO,  t».*.  rT>nt  ingrariihUu-t, 
\<n.  par.  i,i  iii;;mri'/o;  in-(tiitunH.),  and  gravida 


=  to  make  heavy,  to  impregnate  ;  gravului  = 
heavy.)     To  impregnate,  to  niake  |»re;^nant. 
"They  may  )w  bo  jiregiiaut  aitd  inffmridiUed  with 
lufttful  thoughts.'  —/"ufter ;  Bolg  State,  p.  U. 

"  in-grav-i-da'-tlon,  s.    [Inoravidate.] 

The  act  of  ingravid.iting  or  imjiregnating  ;  the 
stat«  of  being  ingravidated  or  made tprcgnant. 

*  in-greaf  •  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (inteus.).  and  Eng. 
gjtat  (q.v.  I.]  To  make  great,  to  magnify,  to 
enlarge,  to  exalt. 

"Others,  to  infrfit  thenuelves,  might  strain  more 
thaii  tlte  Miruug  will  lirur."— ^f'p.  Abbot:  Speech  on 
Uushw-irth't  Collection,  L  iSJ. 

*  in-gre'-di-en^e,  *  in-gre'-di-en-93^,  s. 

[Lat.  ingrediens,  i>r.  ]iar.  of  ingredior.] 

1.  Entrance  ;  walking  in. 

"Tlie  temple  they  ]terfuine  with  fmnkeuoense 
Thus  praying  aadiy  at  ingrediencc." 

Vican:  I'irgiL    {A'ara.) 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingredient. 

"  It  should  >ie  upon  the  account  of  Ita  ini/rediancj/, 
and  nut  of  iU  use    —Doyle:  Works,  1.  516. 

in-gre'-di-ent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  ftom  Lat.  t7t- 
grfiliens,  pr.*  par.  of  ingrcdior=^  to  enter  upon, 
to  begin  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  gradior-=.  to  walk, 
to  go.  The  word  is  explaiu(.d  i!i  the  Glossary 
to  Philemon  Holland's  tianslation  of  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.,  A.D.  1001,  as  if  then  of  recent  in- 
troduction into  English.) 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  enters  into  a  compound  as 
an  ek'inent,  or  is  a  comjionent  part  of  any 
compound  or  mixture  ;  an  element. 
"The  love  of  Nature's  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  coiiipfumci  uiaTi." 

C<ytoittr:  Tatk.  iv.  T32. 

•2.  A  person  going  in  or  entering.  {Adavis : 
Works,  i.  69.) 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Forming  an  ingredient  or 
component  part  in  a  compound  or  mixture. 

"The  first,  or  Hebrew  toiiKne,  which  seems  to  \t« 
ingrfdient  into  5o  many  languages." — Urovnie:  UisceU 
lanivt,  tract  vilL 

in'-greS9,  s.     [Lat  ingressus,  tvoxw  ingredior 
—  to  go  or  walk  in;  Sp.  ingreso ;   ItaL  in- 
gresso.] 
I,  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1,  The  act  of  entering  or  going  in  ;  entrance. 

"  On  ]uiin  of  death,  my  lord,  aiu  I  commanded 
To  stop  all  ingreAt  to  the  luila^e." 

Coleridge  :  Zapolya,  i 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entrance ;  means  of 
entering. 

IL  Astron.  :  The  entrance  of  the  moon  into 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  in  eclipses;  the  en- 
trance of  the  sun  into  a  sign,  &c. 

*  in-gress',  v.i.  [Inobess,  s.)  To  go  in  or 
enter.    (^A  mia)idale.) 

*&i-grea8'-idn  (as  as  sh),  5.  [Lat.  ingressio, 
fnnii  iiHirc^^HS,  yn.  par.  of  ingredwr;  Fr.  inyres- 
sion.]    The  act  of  entering  ;  entrance,  ingress. 

"  Meicury  .  .  .  mny  hap[>ily'hai'e  a  more  powerful 
tnrtr*-*gion  Into  gold  timn  any  other  body  whatever."— 
Oigby :  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xv. 

*  in-gfres'-SU,  s.  [Lat.  ;  ablat.  sing,  of  Ingres- 
sus{(i.\.).] 

Law:  A  writ,  now  obsolete,  of  entry  into 
lauds  or  ti^m-nienta. 

*  in-greB'-siis, «.    [Ijit.)    [Inoress.) 

Law :  The  relief  which  the  heir  at  full  age 
paid  to  the  head  lord  for  ent^^ring  iqion  tlie 
fee,  or  Inuds  fkllen  by  the  death  or  forfeiture 
of  the  tenant. 

"in -grieve',  v.t  [Pref-  in^  (intens.),  and 
I^ng.  griere  (q.v.).]    To  uiako  more  grievous  ; 

to  aggravate. 

*  in-grodve',  v.t.  [Prof,  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gromx  (q.v.).)  To  groove  in  ;  to  flx  or  Join, 
as  in  a  groove. 

*  in-gross',  v.t.    [ENonoss.] 

in'-grow-ihg,  s.  (Pn-f  i;i-,  and  Eng.  grow- 
ing.]   The  growing  Inward. 

^  Ingrowing  of  the  nails: 

Pathol.  :  A  painful  condition  in  which  the 
ftido  of  the  nail  i»  prcHsed  into  the  floHli  of  the 

f:rcat  toe  at  ils  margin.      The  chief  ran«o  is 
11-llttlng  boots.    Called  also  Onyxis  (q.v.). 

•in-guil-t^,  a.  [Pn^f.  in-  (2),  and  Kng. 
ffin/(j/ (q,v.).j  Not  guilty  ;  innocent,  guilt- 
less. 


"  Not  inquUty  of  any  Indignity  tliat  he  hntli  put 
«i>oii   hU   lav 
il^tn'jrd. 


urlte."— ff/).  HaU:  Cvnlmtpl.;  Ifamnn 


in'-guin-^l  (a  as  w),  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  (%• 

guiiuilis,  Iroin  ivguai  (genit.  i»{;i'ini»)  =  tha 
groin.)    Pcrtjiining  or  relating  to  the  groin. 

"The  plugue  •eeina  to  he  a  particular  diaeue,  chfc 
racterlsixl  with  eniptloiis  In  huoor^.  )>)-  the  intlamtii*. 
tioii  and  ■uppuration  uf  the  azlUary,  inguinal,  acid 
other  gl.ttida  — .irbulhtiot. 

•  in-guir,  •  in-gulpU',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (IX 

and  Kng.  gulf{^i.v.).j 

1.  To  swallow  u]).  as  In  a  gulf  or  whirlpool ; 
to  overwhelm  by  swallowing. 

"Thence,  in  the  porous  earth 
Long  while  iinjn'phft.'' 

il-tion  :  EnglUh  Garden,  bk.  U. 

2.  To  cast,  as  into  a  gulf. 

"  If  «e  luljoln  to  the  lords,  whether  they  prcratl  or 
Dot.  WO  ingulf  ounelves  into  aaaured  dBUgn-.**— ffajr- 
toard. 

•  in-gulf-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ingulf:  -ment.] 
The  act  of  ingulling;  the  state  of  being  in- 
gulfed. 

•  in-gur'-gi-tate,  v.t.  &  L  [Lat  in^rgU 
tutus,  pa.  par.  of  ingiirgito:  fn-  =  in,  into,  and 
gnrijis  (genit.  gurgitis)  ^  the  throat;  I-'r.  fn- 
gurgitcr ;  Sp.  ingurgiiar ;  Ital.  ingitrgitare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  Bwallow  down  greedily  ;  to  devour 
greedily. 

2.  To  plunge  into ;  to  ingulL 

"  Let  him  ingurgifate  hlmselt  never  to  deep.*-* 
Fotherhy  :  Alhc07nas(ix,'\>,  206. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  eat  greedily ;  to  devour,  to 

gorge. 

"To  entnndtngurgtrate  beynndan  measure.  aiauLny 
doe."— BurroH  ;  Anatouty  qf  .Uclamrholy,  p.  SSi. 

•  in-gur-gi-ta'-tion,    *  in-gour-gy-ta- 

tlon,  s.  iLat.  ingurgitatio,  fioiii  ingurgitatuf, 
pa.  par.  of  ingnrgUo ;  Fr.  ingiirgilation.l  The 
act  of  swallowing  or  devouring  greedily  or  in 
great  quantities. 

"Too  much  abatlneiice  tnmes  rloe,  and  too  much 

ingurgitariOH  Is  one  ot  tlie  ivvea."SUhop  Ball:  u/ 

Content'ttton,  i  13. 

•  in-gtist'-a-ble,  •  ln-gust-1-ble,  o.  [Pref. 

in-  ('J),  ana  Eng.  gu.'^tabU-  (q.v.).]  IiicapabU 
of  being  tasted  ;  not  perceptible  to  the  taste. 

"The  body  of  the  element  Is  ingusfahle,  void  of  all 
sapiility.""— jSrowne.'  VtUgur  Jirrourt.  bit.  it.,  ch.  xxL 

•  in-h&b'-ilc,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inhahUis, 
from  in-  —  not,  and  habilia  =  skilful ;  Sp. 
inhabit;  Ital.  inabilc] 

1.  Not  apt,  fit,  or  suited  ;  untlt,  inconvft 

niont. 

2.  Unskilled,  unqualified. 

•  in-lia-bil'-i-tjr,   s.     [P'r.,   inhahditi,  from 

inhaljile.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Iwing  in 
habile ;  unfitness,  niia]>tness,  miKkilfalncss, 
inability.    {JJarrow :  Sermois,  vol.  L,  ser.  1.) 

in-hab'-it,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  inhabUer,  from  Lat 
inhabito  ;  from  iii-  =  in, and  habitat  to  dwell, 
a  frequent,  from  habeu=  to  have.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  live  or  dwell  in ;  to  occupy 

as  a  place  of  settled  resid<-ncc. 

"  The  Aburlgiiios,  who  nt  that  time  inhabitfd  thoea 
parts. "—/'.  Holland:  Lioius,  p.  a 

B.  Intrans. :  To  live,  to  dwell,  to  reside,  to 

abide. 

"Who  built  It.  wholrtft/iftf/i  ihercf 

C'i'tciier:  Ulney  Hymns,  i1t. 

'  in-b&b'-it,  *ln-hab-ite,  a.    [Inuauit,  v.] 

luhabiled. 

"  Slth  (iTti.inhablU  mu  the  loud.' 

Chancer:  Drtamt. 

•  in~h&b'-it-a~ble  (1).  a.  frref.  in-  (2).  and 
F,n-.  hihitahu-  (q.v.).J  Not  habitable;  that 
cannot  be  inhabiit-d  or  liwd  In. 

"  Some  inStabitaVe  place 
Where  the  hoi  »uu  and  tllinv  breinl   iinntiht  bat 
muiuiU<n"  lien  Jonson  :  Citiline,  v.  a. 

inhi&b'-it-a-ble  (2),  a.     [Fr.,  from  lAt  ir- 

hafiit'fhili.-i,  "lYom  inhnbitO-=  to  inhabit.]  Cajia- 
ble  of  being  Inhabited;  fit  for  inhnbitiitioa* 
habitable. 

-  All  whteh  lire 
In  the  inhiiblKMe  world."        Itonne  :  LammUalleim. 

in-Ii&b'It  Rn90.    in  h&b'-It-an-  9y,    c 

|Eng.  in!i<d>ititn{f) :  -cr  ;    ry.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  UMng  an  Inhabit- 
ant ;  permant'nt  residence  In  n  town,  citv.  or 
parish;  the  domlriliatinn  wlilrh  the  law  ro- 
quin*s  to  make  a  paniKir  pntitlcd  to  rtdirf  fiiun 
tlie  parish,  t*iwn,  city,  Ac,  In  whicb  ho  Mvem; 
habitatiey. 

■  2.  HiibitMinn,  dwelling. 

"  Nolhinff.  ilr.  hilt  T»rtvertTW»d  hnagvr; 
No  pniuilse  of  inhahiinnr^ 

itmuin.  A  n*t. :  fit*  >'ojr<f|M.  Iv.  L 


bSil,  b^:  p6Ut,  J^l;  oat.  cell,  chorus,  ^hln,  bonph;  go.  gem:  thin,  this:  sin,  af ;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.       ing» 
.-clan,  -tlan=:8han.    -tlon*  -8lon  =  ahan;  -tlon«  -slon ^^ zliiin.    -tlous,  -sious.  -clous  =  sbu8.    -blo^  -die.  v^c  =■  boL  d^L 
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*  3.  Inhabitation ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
habitetl. 

"So  the  rutna  yet  resting  In  the  wild  moors  testify 
a  former  inhiibiCiiiice."—Ciir'W :  Survej/  of  Cornwall. 

iin-hab'-it-ant,     *  in-hab-yt-an,     •  in  - 

hab-yt-aiint,  s.  [Lat.  inhahi'aris,  pr.  par. 
of  iiihabito  ^  to  inhabit.]  One  who  dwells, 
lives,  or  resides  permanently  in  a  place  ;  one 
who  has  a  fixed  residence  in  any  place,  as 
distinguished  from  aa  oceasioual  visitor  or 
lodger. 

"  Miecbief,  that  black  inhabitant  of  hell." 

Drayton  :  Baroiit'  H'ars,  bk.  li. 

•  )&l-hab'-l-tate,  ^'.^  [Lat.  inhahitatns,  pa. 
par.  of  i-nkabito  =  to  inhabit.]  To  inhabit, 
to  dwell  in. 

*'  Of  all  the  people  which  {nhabitate  Aaia." — P.  Bol- 
fand:  Liviua.  p.  3Ji. 

In-hab-i-ta'-tion,   *  in-hab-y-ta-cy-on, 

s.     |Lat.  inhabiUitio.]    [Inhabit.] 

1.  The  act  or  slate  of  inhabiting;  the  state 
of  being  iuliabited. 

"  Prom  thia  ijihabttafion  a  numerical  unity  may  be 
effected'— Am  SiUl :  Works,  vol.  ii..  disc  4. 

"  2.  A  habitation,  a  dwelling,  a  residence, 
an  abode. 

*3.  A  quantity  or  number  of  inhabitants; 
population. 

"  We  shall  rather  admire  how  the  earth  cont-iined 
its  luliaMtauta  tlia-injuiibt  its  iiUtabitarion." — brt/uine  : 

I'ulgar  Erronrs.  bk.  vi..  ch.  vL 

■  in-hab'-i-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat.  inliahiiatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inhabito;  En<,'.  adj.  sutT.  -ive.'\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  inhabitatiuiL 

In-hSib'-i-ta-tive-ness,  s.     [Eng.  inhaUta- 

tive  ;  -ness.] 

Phrenol.  :  The  organ  which  is  said  to  prompt 
men  to  inhabit  paiticnlar  spots  in  preference 
to  others,  thus  imbuing  them  with  love  of 
home.  It  is  situated  on  the  centre  part  of 
the  back  of  the  head,  having  around  it  Self- 
esk'  111,  Love  of  Approbation,  Adhesiveness, 
and  Philoprogenitiveness.  Called  by  Combe 
Conoentrativeness. 

•  in-hab'-it-ed.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Lat. 
hitbito  =  to  inhabit.]  Not  inhabited  ;  unin- 
habited. 

"  others,  in  Imitation  of  some  valiaut  knights,  have 
freiiueiiteti  Jeaaita  and  inhaljiud  iirovinces,  — Brai:K- 
wniff     Surrey  of  Uuturiet.    (1614.) 

•  in-hab'-it-er,  .<:.  [Eng.  inhabit;  -er.]  One 
who  inhabits,  an  inhabitant,  a  dweller,  a 
resident. 

"  To  feight  wy th  thijthabitfri  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Rhine."— Qnltiiiti/e:  Ccesar,  fo.  148. 

•  in-hab'-i-tress,    *  in-hab-1-tresse.    s. 

[Eng.  inhabiter:  -ess.]  A  female  who  inhabits, 
a  female  inhabitant. 

■*  An  inhiibiirejuc 
On  this  thy  wnod-cruwuej  hill." 

Chitfiman  :  Bymne  to  Venut. 

•  In-ba-ble,  v.t.    [Enable.] 

■  in-hal'-ant,  *  in-hal'-ent,  a.     [Lat.  in- 

h'llens,  pr.  par.  of  inhalo'=  to  inhale  (q.v.).] 
That  inhales ;  inhaling. 

In-hal-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inJmlatuSf 
pa.  par.  of  inhalo.] 

1,  The  act  of  inhaling. 

2.  That  which  is  inhaled. 

^  For  til e rape utical  purposes  there  are 
iodine,  turpentine,  and  creosote,  hydrocyanic 
and  other  inhalations. 

In-hale't  v.t.  [Lat.  inhalo,  from  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  ?in/o  =  to  breathe.]  To  draw  into  the 
lungs  ;  to  inspire  ;  to  suck  in. 

■'  That  pl,iy  of  luiiga.  tnhaUnrj  and  again 
Reapiriug  freely  the  fresh  air." 

Cowper  :  Toik,  L  137. 

bl-hal'-er,  s.     [Eng.  inhal(€);  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  inhales. 

II.  Tech.:  Aji  apparatus  to  filter  and  warm 
the  air  respired  by  persons  with  delicate 
lungs,  or  by  those  subjected  to  a  deleterious 
atmosphere. 

(1)  For  consumptives  it  consists  of  a  repli- 
cated wire-gauze  tissue  ;  a  respirator. 

(2)  For  cutlers  and  others  subjected  to  an 
atmosDhere  of  iron  dutt,  it  is  a  magnetic  tissue 
which  irjests  the  dust. 

(3)  An  Instrument  for  inhaling  or  inwardly 
a]»i'lying  medicated  vapours  or  ansesthetic 
agents. 

(4)  An  apparatus  to  enable  a  fireman,  miner, 
or  diver  to  work  in  a  poi.sonous  or  tieatfd  at- 
mosphere, or  in  water,  carrying  with  him  a 
supply  of  vital  air.     [Filter,  s.,  3.] 


*  ]Cn-b,an9e',  v.t.    [Enhance] 

*  in-har-mon'-ic,  *  m-har-mon'-ic-al,  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  harnujiiic,  hannoniail 
(q.v.).]  Not  harmonic,  not  harmonious,  dis- 
cordant. 

^  Inharmonic  relation : 

MiL-iic:  That  in  which  a  discordant  sound  is 
introduced. 

in-har-md'-ni-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  kann*^nioHs  (q.v.);  Fr.  inh^rmonieiix.] 
Not  harmonious  ;  discordant,  unmusical. 

"  Hia  own  verses  inhtirmonioua  flow." 

J'i-ancis:  Horace;  Satirfs,  bk.  1..  x. 

*  in-har-mo'-m-ous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  iuhar- 

imniious ;  -ly.]  In  an  inliarmonious  or  dis- 
cordant manner;  discordantly,  without  har- 
mon}'. 

in-liar-md'-ni-ous-ness,  s.     [Eng.   itihar- 

vwnious  :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inharmonious ;  want  or  absence  of  hannony  ; 
discord. 

"Shocked  at  the  inharmonioutruu  of  a  veree." — 
Search  :  Light  of  A'ature,  vol.  I,  pt.  i.,  ch.  liit 

*  in-har'-inon-y-,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
harmony  (q.v.);  Fr,  inharmonic.]  Want  or 
absence  of  harmony  ;  discord. 

in'-haul.  in'-haul-er,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and 
Eng.  haul,  hauler  (q.v.).] 

Nant. :  A  rope  or  ]iurchase  for  rigging-in  the 
jib-boom,  studding-sail-booin,  or  other  spar. 

*  in-haunt',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1).  and  haunt,  v.] 
To  frequent,  to  keep  near. 

"This  creeke  with  runing  passadge  the  channel  *fi- 
hitunteth."        Sta>tyhur$t :   yirgiZ;  ^'leiti  i.  168. 

*  in-hansf  •  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hauit,  s.  (q.v.).]     To  drink  eagerly. 

"He  waa  iiilutu^inij  his  smoking  tea,  which  went 
rolling  ftuil  guifling  down  his  throat,"— rftociemj/ ,■ 
Book  uf  Unuljs,  cli.  XJtiL 

*  in-held',  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Inhold,  v.  ] 

jn-hcre',  v.i.  [Lat.  in.ft*ereo  =  to  stick  fast 
in  :  in-  =  in,  and  htereo  =  to  stick.]  To  exist 
or  be  fixed  permanently  and  strongly  in ;  to 
be  permanently  incorporated  in  ;  to  belong, 
as  an  attribute  or  quality;  to  be  innate,  in- 
born, or  inbred  ;  to  be  inherent. 

"  For.  nor  in  nothiiifc.  nor  in  things 
Extreme  and  scattering  bright,  can  love  tnherf.' 
Dunne :  Aire  &  Angels. 

m-her'-en9e.  m-her'-en-9y^,  s.  [Fr.  inher- 
ence; Sp.  inherencia,  from  Lat.  inhcerens,  pr. 
par.  of  inhi^rco  — to  inhere  (q.v.).]  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  inherent ;  the  state  of 
inhering. 

"It  ia  I  that  am  pleased  with  beholding  his  gaiety, 
and  the  g.iy  man  in  his  srrtat*st  bi'avery  is  only 
pleased  because  I  am  pleased  with  the  sight;  so 
borrowing  his  little  and  imai:lnarj'  complacency  from 
the  delight  that  I  have,  not  from  any  iiihereitcy  of  his 
own  iMDSsessiou.'— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons.  voL  li.,  ser.  18. 

in-her'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  inhxerens^  pr.  par.  of 
uiTia'reo  =  to  inhere  (q.v.);  Fr.  inkere7U\  Sp. 
inherente ;  Ital.  inerente.] 

1.  Sticking  fast  in  or  to ;  not  to  be  re- 
moved ;  inseparable. 

"  By  my  body's  action,  teach  my  miod 
A  most  inherent  imseuesa." 

Shakusp. :  Coriolanus,  iil.  2. 

2.  Naturally  conjoined  or  attached ;  innate, 
inborn. 

"Those  vices  which  are  inherent  in  the  natuie  of  all 
coalitions."— J/((t'nu^<(y.'  Hi&t.  Eng..  cb.  xvu. 

H  Inherent  denotes  a  permanent  quality  or 
property,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  adven- 
titious and  transitory.  Inbred  denotes  that 
property  which  is  derived  principally  from 
habit  or  by  a  gradual  process,  as  opposed  to 
the  one  acquired  by  actual  effoils.  Inborn 
denotes  that  which  is  purely  natural,  Iiiborn 
and  innate  are  precisely  the  same  in  meaning, 
yet  they  differ  somewhat  in  application. 
Poetry  and  the  grave  style  have  adopted  in- 
horn;  philosophy  has  adopted  instate.  (^Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

in-her'-ent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inherent ;  -ly.]  In 
an  iidiefent  manner  ;  by  inherence. 

"Matter  h:ith  inherently  and  es^sentially  such  an 
Internal  energy.  " — Bent  ley :  Sermons.  8, 

in-her'-it,  '  in-her-yt,  *  In-her-yte,  v.t. 

Si  i.  [O.  Fr.  etiherlter,  from  Lat.  htrredito 
=  to  inherit,  from  Tirprcs  (genit,  htrredis)  ~  a.r 
heir  ;  Sp.  heredar ;  Port,  hcrdar;  Ital.  eredare.] 

A,  Transitive. : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


2.  To  receive  or  derive  from  a  progenitor  or 
ancestor  as  part  of  one's  nature,  either  physical 
or  mental. 

"  Her  disposition  she  inherits. " 

Sluikefp.  :  All's  WeHiThat  ETids  WeU.  L  L 

3.  To  possess  ;  to  enjoy ;  to  receive  as  a 
possession  by  gift  or  divine  appropi  iation  ;  to 
own. 


*  4.  To  receive  ;  to  take  in. 

"  A  prave 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bouea.' 
Shakerp. :  RwAani  II.,  ii.  L 

*  5.  To  contain ;  to  hold. 

*  6.  To  put  in  possession ;  to  seize.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"  It  muHt  be  great  that  can  inherit  us 
8o  much  as  r^  a  thought  of  ill  in  him." 

Shakesp. :  liichard  IJ.,  1.  L 

n.  Law :  To  tike  by  descent  from  an  an- 
cestor ;  to  take  by  succession  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  former  possessor;  to  receive  aa 
a  right  or  title  descendible  by  law  fiom  an 
ancestor  at  his  death. 

"'Phamax  the  elder,  itiherityng  the  kyngdome 
accordyng  to  the  custnme  of  their  countrie." — 
Goldyng  :  Justine,  fo.  171  | 

B*  Intrans. :  To  take,  receive,  or  have  as 
an  inlieritance,  possession,  or  property  ;  to 
take  or  come  into  possession  as  an  heir  ;  to  be 
an  heir.    (Sometimes  followed  by  to  or  in,) 

"  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's  house." — 
Judges  xi.  2. 

•  in-her-it-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inheritabh; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inheritable 
or  descendible  t/i  heii's, 

in-her'-it-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  inherit;  -able.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  inherited ;  descendible 
from   the  ancestor   to  the  heir  by  course  of 
law  ;  transmissible  as  an  inheritance. 

"When  it  l>ecame  inlieritable.  the  inheritance  wu 
long  iU'letiiSAaihle."—Blackstone  :  Comment.,  hk,  ii.,  cti.1. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  a 
parent  <ir  ancestor  to  a  child ;  as,  inherttabl* 
virtues  or  vices. 

*  3.  Capable  of  or  qualified  for  inheriting  or 
receiving  by  descent. 

"  Lest  the  ladies  privily  should  counterfeit  the  in- 
heritable sex." — Selden:  lUust,  to  Drayton's  Faly- 
Olbion.  S  17. 

*  in-lier'-it-a.-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inker itame)  ; 
•bj.]  By  way  of  inheritance;  so  as  to  be  in- 
heritable or  transmissible  as  an  inheritance. 

iii-her'-it-an9e,  *  in-hear-it-ance, "  In- 
her-it-aimce,  5.     [Eng.  itUierit;  -ance.} 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  ur  state  of  inheriting  or  receiving 
an  estiite  as  heir  to  another, 

"  You  shall  understand  that  Darius  came  not  to  his 
empyre  by  inheriiance,  but  got  into  y  seat*  of  C'yru* 
by  the  beuefite  of  Bagoas,  hys  tmiiuche.'—Brend^: 
(iuintiu:  Curtius.  fo.  143. 

2.  That  which  is  inheritable ;  that  which 
may  be  inlierited  or  transmitted  by  succession 
from  an  ancestor  to  his  heir. 

"  To  you  the  inheritance  belongs  by  right," 

Si.t!nser:  F.  V..  1-  iv.  48. 

3.  A  possession  received  or  acquired  by  gift 
or  of  grace  or  favour  ;  a  permanent  or  valuable 
possession,  received  or  enjoyed  by  divine 
favour  or  appropriation. 

"  When  the  sou  dies.  let  the  infteritanca 
Descend  onto  the  daughter. ' 

Sliakesp.  .■  Henry  I'.,  L  % 

*  4.  Possession,  acquisition,  ownership. 

"  Which  had  returned 
To  the  inheritance  of  Forti nbi-as. " 

H/ioktsp. :  Samlet.  1 1. 
H  Tfchnically  : 

1.  Bitd.  :  Darwin  considers  the  inheritance 
of  every  character  to  be  the  rule,  and  non- 
inheritance  the  anomaly.  Peculiarities  tend 
to  appear  in  the  nlfspring  at  a  corresponding 
age  to  that  at  which  tliey  arose  in  the  parent, 
if  not  earlier.  One  appearing  in  a  particular 
sex  is  often  transmitted  to  that  sex  only. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  reversion  to  the  charao- 
teristics  of  a  remote  ancestor.  (Darwin: 
Orig.  of  Species  (1882),  pp.  10.  67.) 

2.  Law:  A  perpetual  or  continuing  right  to 
an  estate  invested  in  a  person  and  his  h^-irs. 
There  are  nine  "  canons  of  inheritance  :  "  three 
may  be  quoted— (1)  That  inheritance  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  descend  totlie  issue  of  the  last 
purchaser  in  infinitum;  (2)  that  the  male 
issue  shall  be  admitted  before  the  female; 
(3)  that  where  two  or  more  of  the  male  sex 
are  in  equal  tlegree  of  consanguinity  to  the 
purchaser,  tlie  eldest  only  shall  inherit,  but 
the  females  all  together.     [Wharton.) 
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•  in-her -i-tant,  a.  [Eng.  inherit ; -ant.]  In- 
herent. 

"  liilmritant  in  tbe  Divine  oature."— Ztrtfon .'  DiHne 
Cotitidirrali»7u,  l>.  8. 

in-her'-it-dr,  «.  [Eng.  inherit;  -or.]  One 
wlio  inlierits  ;  an  heir  ;  one  who  receives  or  is 
entitled  to  receive  by  inheritance. 

"  Tlie  fre«tl  inherUor$  of  belL" 

Bf/ron :  The  Oiaour. 

•In-ber'-i-tress, ' in-her'-i-trix,  s.  [Ent:; 

inherit;  -rtsi',  -ria;.]  A  female  who  iuLeiils  ; 
ail  heiress. 

"To  wit.  uo  feiimie 
Sfaodld  b6  inJtfrUrix  iu  Salique  laud." 

Shaketfi.     Henri/  V.,  I.  1 

•  fal-h$r'-i-tri9e.  s.  [Ew^.  inkeTit(pr) ;  -rice  = 
-rix]     An  inlieritrt^ss,  an  heiress. 

•in-herse',  ' m-hearse',  v.t.  [Pref.  in- (i), 
and  Kng.  herse,  hearse,  (q.v,).]  To  put  ia  a 
hearse  ;  to  inclose  as  in  a  coffin. 

"  See,  where  he  Ilea  inher$ed  In  the  arms 
Of  ilifl  moat  bloody  nuner  of  his  liarms." 

ShaJi£Sp. :  l  Henry  VI.,  !▼.  7. 

*In-lie'-aloil,  s.  [Lat.  inh(Esio,  from  inhcdsum, 
sup.  of  inhi^reo  =  to  stick,  to  inhere.]  The 
state  of  being  inherent  in  ;  inherence. 

"The  notion  of  a  eublect  of  inhetion.' —Reid  :  InteH. 
Ptnocrt.  Esa.  it,  eh.  viiL 

•  in'-hi-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  inhiatMm,  sup.  of  inhio 

=  to  o^ien  the  mouth,  to  gape :  in-  (intens.), 
and  hio  —  to  gape,]  To  gape  upon,  to  desire 
eagerly.    (Becon  :  Works,  i.  253.) 

•  in-W-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  irihiatio,  from  tn- 
hiiUiim,  8up.  of  inhio.]  [Inhiate.]  A  gaping 
after,  eager  desire. 

"  An  inhladon  »ft«r  obscene  liuta.'— £p.  Ball : 
Bonour  q/ Married  dergy,  bk,  L,  5*. 

In-Mb'-it,  •in-hyb-3rte,  u(.     [Lat.  inhih- 
itu:i,  pa.  par.  of  inhibeo  —  to  have  in  hand,  to 
check  ;  in-  =  in,  and  habeo  =  to  have ;  Sp.  & 
Poit.  inhibir;  Fr.  inhiber.] 
I.  Ordi7iary  Language  : 

1.  To  restrain,  to  hinder,  to  repress,  to 
theck. 

"The  atATH  and  pUneta  being  whirled  about  with 

Geat  velocity,  would  suddeuly,  did  iiDtliiiiK  hiMbit  it, 
iilifttt«n;d  lu  plccea.' — /^a^."  On  the  Creution. 

2.  To  prohibit,  to  forbid,  to  interdict. 

"  ButIaI  nmy  not  be  inhibited  or  deuled  to  any  oDfl." 
—Aj/Uffe:  Parergon. 

n.  EccUs.  Law:  To  forbid  or  prohibit  from 
exercising  the  ofhce  of  a  priest. 

bl-hib'-it-er,  s.     [Eng.  inhibit;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  inhibits. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  One  who  takes  out  an  inhibi- 
tion, as  against  a  wife  or  debtor. 

In-hi-bi'tion.  *  In-hl-bl-ci-on,  s.    [Lat. 

inhi}ntio,  Iroin  inhibitns,  pa.  pur.  of  inhibeo; 
Fr.  inhibition ;  Sp.  inhihicion ;  Ital.  inibi- 
lione  ] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  inhibiting  or  pro- 
hibiting ;  embargo ;  prohibition ;  the  state  of 
being  inhibited. 

"  Ldty  ft  negative  bar  and  inhibition  upon  that  which 
la  ajtrf-cd  to  by  a  whole  i>ariiam«ut."— Jf*I(on .'  JSikano- 
ehttta 

n.  !^w. 

1.  English  Law: 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

"Inhibition  la  a  writ  to  tohiblt  or  forbtd  a  Judge 
(roil)  farther  iiroceediiig  lo  tbe  cauws  ilei)viidlutt  Iji-fuia 
blin.  Inhibiti'fu  In  most  commonly  a  writ  iBHUliitc  out 
of  a  higher  court  Clirlatiiui  tu  a  lower  aikI  infi-rlor, 
niton  All  aiipca) :  nml  [Tublbitlon  out  ot  tlio  kliiK'a 
court  to  n  rourt  Chrlatlan,  or  an  Inferior  temyoTai 
«ouTi."—Cowet. 

(2)  Ecdf.a.  Imw  :  An  order  of  court  forbid- 
ding a  priest  from  exercising  ministerial  duties. 

2.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  Inhibition  against  a  wife  at  the  Instance 
of  a  husband  is  a  writ  passing  the  signet, 
which  jirohibits  all  ami  sundry  from  Iransiict- 
ing  business  with  the  wife  or  giving  her  credit. 

(2)  An  inliibition  against  a  debtor  Is  a  writ 
B)a«3ing  under  the  .signet,  whereby  the  debtor 
or  party  inliibited  is  prohihited  from  con- 
tracting any  debt  which  moy  become  a  t-urdt-n 
on  his  heritable  property,  or  whereby  his 
heritage  may  be  attJichec)  or  alienated  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  inhibitcr's  debt 

•In  Mb'-lt-or-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  inhmtorius, 
from  I..at.  inhihitus,  pa.  par.  of  inhibin ;  Vr. 
inAfM^)(^«;  Hp.  fnAibifono ;  Ital.  inihiturio.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Inhibition  ;  prohibitory. 

*ln  hllde.  r.r     (Prcf.  in-  (l).  and  A.a.  hyldan 

=  to  pour.  1    To  pour  In  or  into. 


"in-hive',  v.t.  [Pref.  tn-  (1).  and  Eng.  hive 
(q.v.).J    To  put  in  or  into  a  hive  ;  to  hive. 

in-holdV  y.(.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  hold 
(q.v.),]    To  hold  in  or  within;  to  contain, 

to  liave  inherent. 

"  It  la  dlsi>ut«d.  wlu-tbcr  thta  light  flnt  created  b« 
tbe  twtuic  which  the  suu  inhoideth  and  caat«tU  forth,  or 
whether  it  had  coutiiiuance  any  longer  ttutn  till  the 
Buna  cr«atloa.''— Ao^^A  .'    Hiit.  of  the   World,  bk.  L. 

cb.  L.  J ;. 

■  in -hold' -er,  s.  [Eng.  inhoUi;  -er.]  An  in- 
liabitant. 

*■  And  every  part'e  irtholder$  to  convert." 

Spciuer:  F.  i^.,  VII.  viL  17. 

•  in- hoop',    V.t.      [Prcf.   in-,   and  Eng.   hoop 

(q.v.). J  To  inclose  in  a  hoop;  to  coufine  in 
any  place. 

*■  His  quailn  ever 
Beat  mine  inhoop'd  at  odds." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  <f  Cleopatra,  IL  S, 

in-hos'-pit-a-ble,  a.      [Fr.,  Sp.  inhosped' 

ahlf- ;   Ital.  iTwspitale.] 

1.  Not  hospitable ;  not  willing  or  inclined 
to  show  hospitality  to  strangers;  unwilling 
to  entertain  guests,  or  entertaining  them 
reluctantly. 

"  He  found  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  Tillage  so  in- 
haipitabU." —Bp.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iil.. 
ilt- 

2.  Affording  no  convenience,  subsistence,  or 
shelter  to  strangei's. 

"  Dreary  and  inhospitable  waatea." — Blair,  toL  t., 
aer.  l. 

in-hos'-pit-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inhospita- 
ble; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
hospitable ;  inhospitality. 

"The  inhotpitableneu  of  the  place"  —  Rvettfn: 
Jternoirt.  voL  i.  (1641). 

in-hos'-pit-a-bly,  adv.  (Eng.  inhospitdb(le) ; 
■ly.)  In  an"  inhospitable  manner;  without 
hospitality. 

"  For  what  you  call  inJu>tpit<My  drear. 
To  mo  wltn  beauty  aud  delight  api>ear." 

PrancU  :  Horace;  i-'pittlei.  i  iIt. 

•  in-ho^ed'.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  hons(e); 
and  sull".  -ed.]  Housed.  (G.Markham:  Sir 
R.  GrinuiU,  p.  51.) 

in  hu'  man,   *  in- ha  -  mane,  *in-hu- 

maine,  n.  [Fr.  inhunutin,  from  Lat.  itihu- 
vumus,  fioin  in-  =  not,  and  hujnanus  =::.  hu- 
man, gentle  ;  Sp.  inhumano ;  Ital.  inumano.] 

1.  Not  human  or  humane  ;  destitute  of  a 
feeling  of  kindness  or  tenderness  towards 
one's  fellow-creatures ;  barbarous,  cruel,  say- 
age,  unfeeling. 

"  What  wretch  inhumane,  or  what  wilder  blood." 
Browne  :  OriCannin'i  PasloraU.  bk,  ii..  a.  i. 

2.  Characterized  or  marked  by  inhumanity 
or  cruelty. 

"  The  crueltie  of  the  Prenchemen  and  of  tbelr  fnAu- 
maifKMiealjng  with  them.'— i/iiZi.-  Uen.  (7//.  (an.  13). 

in-hu-m&n'-i-ty,  ».     [Fr.  inliumaniU.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inhuman  ; 
cruelty,  barbarity,  savageness. 

"  All  kind  of  aubtllty  and  violence  aud  Uihuvi'jnity 
waa  employed  to  overturn  It,"  —  Jortin  :  ChrittiuH 
Religion,  dia.  3. 

*  2.  An  inhuman  act  or  person. 

"  If  Buch  inhumanities  actually  have  been  bom.  It 
Is  certaiu  that  they  may  be  tKiru. "— &>uCA,  vol.  vl., 
•cr  9. 

in-hu'~man-l^,    *  In-hu-mane-ly.    adw 

(Eng,  inhuvian  ;  -hj.)  In  an  inliunian.  cruel, 
or  barbarous  manner;  cruelly,  barbarously. 

"Alexander  had  in  hla  ftiry  inhumanlu  hutchered 
one  of  hla  beat  Irlenda."'— /iurAn  ,    Tind.  of  A'ut.  tioc. 

•  in-hum'-ate,  v.t.    [Ijit.  inAu?7wft«,  pa.  par. 

of  inhumo:  in-  ~  in,  and  hnmo  =  to  bury; 
humus  =  the  ground.]    To  bury,  to  inter. 

ln-hU-ma'-tlon,8.  [Lat.  inhumatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inhumo.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Ixin{f.:  The  act  of  burying  or  in- 
terring ;  burial  ;  interment. 

"  In  aome  localities  cremation 
hurmttion  was  the  general  custoni, 
B'lrrc/ws,  \t.  2L 

2.  Chem. :  The  act  of  burying  vessels  In 
warm  earth,  or  anyth.ng  similar,  that  their 
contents  may  bo  exposed  to  a  stvaxiy  degree  of 
moderate  heat. 


prevftllwl.  thoufih  (n. 
I.  — OremweM.  UrUitS 


[Fr.  {fiAwmer,  from  Lat  in- 
to de- 


in-hume',  v.t. 

humii.] 

\.  Ord.   Ixing.  :  To  bury  ;   to  Inter ; 
posit  in  the  earth,  as  a  curpse. 
"  Hurled  he  lay.  where  thousand*  Iwfore 
Fur  Ihounandi  of  yeara  wrrv  itthutned  on  the  shore." 
Byr'jn  :  Si"je  of  Corinth.  x»t. 

2.  Chem. :   To  bury  a  vessel  in  warm  earth, 


so  as  to  heat  its  contents  moilcrately  oud 
equally.    [Inhumatio.s-.) 

•  in-hurl',  v.t.  [Pref.  ill-  (I),  ana  Eng.  hvrl, 
v.]  lo  drive  orcast  in.  {6tanyhurst :  Kirptl; 
v£nei*i  i.  559.) 

in'-i-a,  s.    (The  native  Bolivian  name.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidx  (Dolphlas). 
Inia  boliviensis  inliabits  the  rivers  of  llnUvia, 
Ac,  in  some  cases  two  tliousand  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  male  is  fourteen  feet  lung,  the 
female  but  seven. 

in'-i-al,  a.  [Inion.]  Of  or  i»ertainiDg  to  th« 
iniori  or  ridge  of  the  occiput. 


[Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Unimaginable  ;  in- 


Jy.l 


*  in-im-^gr-in-a-ble,  a. 

Eng.   imafjinabU\q.v.)  } 
conceivable. 

in-im'-io-al,  a.    [Lat.  inimicalis,  fW>m  inimi- 

cus  =  hostile  :  in- =:  not, aud nmi(ru«=  friendly.) 

1,  Having  the  temper  or  disposition  of  an 
enemy  ;  hostile. 

2.  Adverse  ;  hurtful  ;  hannful ;  iqjurioua. 

"  Ata<Klationn  In  defence  of  the  ex  lat  lug  power  of  th« 
sovereign,  are  not.  iy  their  apirit.  inhnical  to  the  con- 
stitution."—^and.    £uciy  on  Political  Auoci^uitma. 

*  inim-i-C&l'-i-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  inimical  .■  -i/y.) 
The  (luality  f>r  stat«  of  being  iuimieal ;  hos- 
tility ;  unfriendliness. 

*  in  im'-ic-al-ly,  odv.    [Eng.  inimical ; 
In  a  liostile  or  unfriendly  manner. 

*  in-im-i-9i'-tious,  a.     [Inimical.]     Inlml- 

cal  ;   hostile.    {Sterne :   Letter  to   H'artmrto», 
17(30.) 

*  in~im'-i-COii8,a.  [Lat.  intmicus.]  Hostile; 
unfriendly  ;  hurtful. 

"  It  Is  hard  of  di^estloo,  tntmioous  to  tbe  atomftcL* 
—Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

in-im  it-a-bil'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  inimitable: 
■ity.\  The  (iiialify  or  state  of  being  inimit- 
able ;  impossibility  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 

in-im'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  taimito- 
biiis,  from'in-  =  not,  and  imitahilis  =.  that  can 
be  imitated  ;  imitor=:  to  imitate.]  That  can- 
not be  imitated  ;  incapable  of  being  imitated 
or  copietl  ;  above  imitation. 

"  He  stood,  aa  aome  inimit'if'le  linnd 
Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  atAQd." 

Cvteper :  Table  Talk.  UM. 

in-im'-it-a-ble-nSas,  s.    [Eng.  inimitabu 
-nrs.^.]    Tlie  finality 
able  ;  ininiitauility. 


nfs.^.]    Tlie  finality  or  state  of  being  iniuitt- 
liniitaoilit 


in-im'-it  a-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  inimitah(U) ;  -ly.} 
In  an  inimituble  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  not 
to  be  imitated  ;  to  a  degree  beyond  imitation. 

"These   two   small   but  tnimiti.tblii  tine  poema."— 
Blair,  vol.  IIL.  let  *0. 

in'  i-dn,  s.    [Gr.  U-iov  (inion)=  the  sinews  b©» 
tween  the  occiput  and  the  l»ack,  the  naj>e  of 
the  neck  ;  U  (is),  genit.  lyo^  (inos)  -  strength, 
a  muscle,  fibrous  vessels.] 
Anat. :  A  name  of  the  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

in-i'-qui-toiis,  a.  [Eng.  iniquit(y);  -ou*,} 
Cliaraclerizi-tl  by  iniquity,  iixjustice,  or  wicked- 
ness ;  unjust ;  wicked  ;  nefarious. 

"  Penaloned  and  luiUnl  to  this  int'tuitous  Berrlc«,'-> 
Burke  :   yimUciition  ttf  Xaturwl  Society. 

in-i'-quI-toiis-lj^,ndi'.  [Eng.  ini<}u\tous:  -/w.J 
'n  an  iniquitous  manner  or  degree  ;  unjustly. 


wickedly. 
"  P\inda 
LMter  to  a  Xoi 


P\inda  of  tndnuenta  intquitoutty  Iffal- *— AirA* .' 


in  i'-qni-tj^,    •  In-lQuitoe.  «.    [Fr.   tni- 

i/nitr,  fmni  Lat    iJU'/'nfdf-vM.  aoc.  of  irii'/uifoj 
—  injustice:    in- -  nut,  and   (n/Kifaj  ==  eqiial- 
nesB.  justice  ;  aijuus  ^equal,  Just,]    [Eyi'iTV.J 
L  Onlinary  Langiiagf : 

1.  A  want  of  equity,  rhlmesM,  or  Justice; 
absence  of  Just,  fair,  or  Irne  dealing;  a  devia- 
tion from  the  right ;  unrighteousncas,  wickod- 
nesH. 

"The  world  from  hit  perfection  f*ll 
Into  all  null  aud  Ivule  <>itv""y" 

.Spfnter     P.  if..  V.  1.  I. 

2.  An   InlqultouR.   unjust,   or    unfair   act ; 

wIekedrieNH.  crime. 

"  When  their  ini^uitfei  ar*  at  full,  he  will  not  fkU 
to  re|>ar  veiiiteancv  Into  tbclr  buaom.'— •'Aor/* .  5ar> 
mons.  vol.  II .  M>r.  I. 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  characlcr  who 
personitled  one  of  the  vices  in  the  old  "  Mo- 
nilitieN."  lie  WHS  (he  bulToMn  of  the  piece, 
bis  chief  buslneas  being  tu  make  ii|Hirt  with 


boil,  h6^;  p^t.  J<S^1;  oat,  90II,  ohorua,  yhln,  bonpb;  go.  ftcm;  thin.  ^hla.  eln.  ay;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  o^st,     ph  -  C 
-«la&,  -Uan  ^  fth^n.    -tlon.  -slon  «  uhiXn;  (ion,  ylon  -  shun.    -Uout,  -olous,  -slous  ^  ehOo.    -bio,  -die,  <^< .  -  b^l.  dfL 
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iniquous— in^iudioioua 


Mil  mock  the  devil.     He  was  tlie  prototype 
of  tilt!  mudern  cluwu  and  liurlequiii. 

"/rti^uify  came  iu.  like  Uukus  Pokos.  iu  a  Juggler'a 
Jctfkiii.  —lien  Jonton  :  :ica/jte  of  yeut. 

*  n.  Scots  Law :  A  tei-m  foi-nierly  applied 
to  the  decision  of  an  inferior  judye  who  de- 
cided contrary  to  law^  in  which  case  he  was 
aaid  to  commit  iniquity, 

*  tn-l-<inoia3t  a.  [Lat.  iniquus  =  unequal, 
unfair;  iji- =  not;  ffjui/s  =  equal,  fair;  Sp. 
inicuo ;  Ital.  &  Port,  iniquo ;  Fr.  iniqu€.] 
Unjust,  iniquitous,  wicked. 

"  Whatsoever  i^  done  throu^'b  any  unequal  affectiou 
Ib  inuntoui,  wickfii,  and  wroug  "— 5^nV"/csiury  .■  in- 
quiry Cone.  Virti'C,  bk   i.,  pt.  li..  J  3^ 

*  in-ir-ri-ta-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  in-itiiCility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  beinj;  iuirritable  ;  good-nature. 

•  In-ir'-ri-tar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
iTTitabte  (q.v.). J 

1.  Old.  Lang. :  Not  irritable  ;  good-natured, 
good-humoured. 

2.  Physiol.  :  Not  possessed  of  irritabUity, 
not  excitable. 

•  in-ir'-ri-ta-tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  irritative  (q.v.).]  Knt  irritative;  not 
acci'iupanied  with  excitement:  as,  an  inirri- 
tative  fever. 

*  in-isle'  (s  silent);  v.t.  [Pref.  i»t-(l),  and  Eng. 
isle  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  form  into  an  isle  or  island,  by  sur- 
rounding with  water. 

"It  liegins  with  Rot)ier,  whose  muning  through  th« 
•WoikU,  iuuUng  Oxues-'—Oras/Cijn:  foly-Cbion,  a.  16. 
{Seldent  I<hi3t.) 

2.  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  embrace. 

In-i'-tial  (ti  as  sh).  a.  &.  s.  (Lat.  initialise 
pertaining  to  a  beginning ;  initiitm  =■  a  be- 
ginning, from  initns,  pa.  par.  of  itko  =  to 
enter  into:  in-  =  in,  into,  and  eo  =  to  go; 
Fr.  initial ;  Up.  inicial ;  Ital.  iniziale.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  beginning;  be- 
ginning; incipient:  as,  the  inUt'a!  symptoms 
or  stages  of  a  disease. 

"  Our  in  if  tillage  Is  like  the  melted  wax  to  th«  prepared 
teal.~~G[iiuvi!l:   Winitu  of  Dugimttizing.  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Placed  at  or  standing  at  the  beginning. 

"The  initial  letters  of  his  nnme  th.'it  hail  triualated 
It,  were  pruited."— Sumrt;  Hist.  Rvfurm.  (au,  16iy), 

E.  As  subst. :  The  first  letter  of  a  word ; 
especially  the  first  letters  of  the  words  com- 
posing a  person's  name. 

"  Marked  with  L  for  oar  initiat." 
R.  Broictiing :  Soliio<iUS/  <if  the  Spanish  Cloister. 

In-i'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  v.t.    [Initial,  a.] 

Covim.  &  Law:  To  mark  with  initials,  as  a 
guarantee  of  validity,  or  con-ectness. 

•  in-i'-tiaHy  (ti  as  sh),  aOv.  [Eng.  initial ; 
-lll.\  In  an  initial  or  incipient  manner;  by 
way  of,  or  as  a  beginiung  ;  at  tlie  beginning. 

"He  did  initialty  sail  iu  part  exercise  these  func- 
tioua  upou  earth."— /tcirrour.-  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  aer.  31. 

In-i'-tl-ate  (ti  as  shll,  v.t.  &  i.    [Initiate, 
a.  ;  Fr.  initiir;  ijp.  iniciar;  ItaL  ini^iare.} 
A.  Trajisitive : 

1.  To  begin  or  enter  upon  ;  to  set  afoot,  to 
start,  to  introduce  :  as,  to  initiate  a  new  line 
of  action. 

"To  whom  EurvniJichus  i«f/iar« 
Their  vttered  tfreeimiice." 

Chiipman:  B&tner ;  Odytgey  xvi. 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  princi- 
ples ;  to  admit  into  a  secret  society  or  associa- 
tion by  instructing  in  its  principles  or  secrets. 

"  Initi'tted  iu  arts. 
Which  some  may  practice  with  poltter  prace." 

Ciiwper:  T<uk,iv,  <93. 

*  B«  hitrans. :  To  do  the  f^rst  act ;  to  per- 
form the  first;  rite ;  to  take  the  initiative  ;  to 
begin. 

"The  king  himself  initiaUt  to  the  power  ;* 
^scatters  withquiveriug:  hand  the  sHcred  flour." 
Pope :  ~nomer:  Odyise]/  ill.  564, 

ftl-i'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  n.  &  s.  (Lat.  inida- 
tits,  jia.  "par.  of  iniiiu  =  to  begin  ;  initium  —  a 
beginning. 

A«  As  adjective: 

•L  Ordinary  Language ! 

L  Unpractised,  new 

"  My  stranee  and  Belf^ahosfl 
la  the  initiate  fe;ir."        Sbakesp. :  Jfacbelh,  IIL  4. 

2.  Initiated;  introduced  or  admitted  to  a 
knowledge  of ;  instructed. 

"  Initiate  in  the  secret  of  the  skies." 

roung:  !fi.jhl  ThoughU.  vi.  95. 


IL  Ijnw:  A  man  is  said  to  become  initiate 
teiiLitit  by  courtesy  in  Uis  wife's  estate  of  in- 
heritance on  the  birth  of  issue  capable  of  in- 
heriting tlie  same,  bi.'i  *?3late  not  being  con- 
summate tUJ  the  death  nf  the  wife. 

•  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  initiated. 

"The  b:ind9  of  the  initiate  siuritig  their  loiifcs  to 
Dfiniett^r."— A"ft»ry.  Outlines;/  Priinitice  Relief ,  p.  248. 

^  From  the  fact  that  the  Latin  verb  initio 
had  tlie  secondary  meaning  •'  to  idinit  to  secret 
religious  rites,"  it  Wiis  adopted  liy  early  eccle- 
siastical writers  as  =  to  baptize  ;  the  Latin 
i?^t/i«(u5was  employed  to  distinguish  a  baptized 
person  from  a  catechumen  not  vet  made  ac- 
quaiuted  with  tlie  whole  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  practice  ;  and  the  term  initiatio  siguilied 
the  full  participation  enjoyed  by  those  who 
had  received  tlie  sacrament  of  baptism.  [^Dis- 
cipline, s.,  H  (1).] 

in-i~ti-a'-tion  (ti  as  shSi),  s.  [Lat.  initiatio, 
from  initiatus,  jia.  par.  of  initio=.io  begin; 
Fr.  initiation;  bp.  initiaclon.] 

1.  The  act  of  initiating,  beginning,  or  enter- 
ing upon. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  initiating,  introducing  to,  or 
instructing  in  tlie  rudiments,  princij-les,  rules, 
or  ceremonies;  the  act  of  introducing  or  ad- 
mitting to  a  secret  society  or  association. 

"  Every  one  should  pay  a  cei-tnin  sum  for  his  initio,- 
tiou.'—Witrbart-^n:  Divine  Legation,  bk- ii.,  i  4. 

3.  An  introduction. 

"Those  who  were  Iu  the  fight  described  It  as  a  ter- 
rible initiation  Vjt  recruita.  — .VucauZay .-  But.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

4.  The  state  of  being  initiated,  admitted,  or 
intioduced  to  acquaintance  witli  anything. 

"  From  a  late  initiation  into  literatorek.*' — Pope : 
Dunciud.  i.    (Note.) 

in-i'-ti-a-tive  (ti  as  shi).  a-  &  »•  fFr.  ini- 
tiutif,  from  Lat.  uiitiatus,  pa.  par.  of  initio.] 

A.  A<  adj, :  Serving  to  iaitiate  or  begin  ; 

initiatory. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  initiatory  or  introductory  act  or  step; 
the  lii-st  step  or  action  in  any  business  ;  a 
first  essay,  a  beginning,  a  start. 

2.  Power  of  initiating  or  beginning ;  the 
power  or  right  to  take  tlie  lead  or  originate. 

"The  Freiich  Govemmeut  has  taken  the  iuitialire 
in  Ijreakiiig  utf  dipiuuiatic  rclatiuiis." — Daiin  Tele- 
graph. Aug.  22,  ieS4, 

in-i'-ti-a-tor  (ti  as  shx).  s.  [Eng.  initiatie); 
•or.]    One  who  initiates. 

"  The  interpreters  of  these  holy  raysteriea.  the  hiero- 

Ehaiits  ftud  initiators." —  Warburton  :  Divine  Legation, 
k.  U..  S  4. 

in-i'-ti-a-tor-y  (ti  as  shi),  a,  [Eng.  ini- 
tiatie); -ory.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  beginning  or  intro- 
duction; introductory,  initiative. 

"To  exercise  his  cltKuipiuns  with  some  initiafory 
incouiiters."— B>^.  B.Ut .  Contempt.: ^amsim  t ilurriwje. 

2.  Initiating  or  serving  for  initiation  ;  intro- 
ducing by  instruction  or  by  the  use  of  symbols 
and  ceremonies. 

"  By  the  initiatory  rite  of  water  baptism."— R'ur- 
buTtun:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vl.,  J  L 

*  in-i'-tioil,  «.  [Low  lAt*  initio,  from  initus^ 
pa.  par.  of  mco=  to  enter  into.]  A  beginning, 
an  initiation. 

*  in-jeal'-ous.  *  in-jeal-ose,  v.t.     [Pref. 

in-  (1),  and  Eng.  jealous  (q.v.).]    To  make 
jealous.    {Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  93.) 

in-jecf ,  r.(.     [Lat.  injectus,  pa.  par.  of  injicio 
=  to  tlirow  or  cast  in  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  jacio 
=  to  throw  ;  Fr.  injecter.] 
1.  To  throw  or  cast  in  ;  to  dart  in. 

"  But  a  kettle  of  scaldini^  hot  water  injected 
Iuf.t,iliby  cures  the  timber  afTected  " 

Swift :  i\'aod,  an  Inseet. 

*  2.  To  instil,  to  inculcate. 

"Their  continuall  teniptatioua  which  they  inject 
into  our  ihowghia  "—BUhop  Bull :  SoL  8. 

*  3.  To  throw  in  ;  to  bring  forward  in  the 
middle  of  something  else  ;  to  intervene  with. 

••Ctpsat  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the 
same  scnuiulotiadeuiuntostoii  the  seutence  of  death. ' 
—Millon:  Answer  to  Eikon  BasHike. 

*  4.  To  throw  or  cast  up. 

"  Though  bold  In  open  field,  they  yet  snrronnd 
The  town  with  walls,  and  tiiuuiid  iru'«ff  onnioiuid." 
Pope:  Bonier;  Odyssey.    {Todd.) 

in-jec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  injectio,  from  injectus, 
pa.  par.  of  ifijicio  ;  Fr.  injection;  Sp.  injcc- 
ciort;  Ital.  injezioJie,] 

I.  Ordinary  Lang juige: 

1,  The  act  of  injecting  or  throwing  in. 


2.  Tliat  wliich  is  injected  or  thrown  in. 

"Tij  minister  the  same  by  way  if  clwtre  orsyrinc** 
pronilsiu^  us  tbnt  the  s.tid  injection  »iU  bieftkall  IQ* 
ward  impoaluinei •■—/».  Boltand.  Plinie,  bk.  xx.,  ch. 
xxii. 

*3.  Sugge-stion,  instigation 

"  What  might  be  suvxe^tetl  by  lur  "jwu  ^mi|>tioiL, 
withnut  any  itQcclion  of  iAimi."— Fuller :  WarVUMi 
tiloucesiarthire. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Auat.:  The  art  of  filling  the  vessels  and 
other  nunute  tubular  organs  of  animals  with 
coloured  substjiuces  more  cl"arly  to  exhibit 
tiieir  relative  .size,  arrangement,  and  relation 
to  the  surrounding  parts.  The  colour  is  in- 
jected by  means  ot  a  syringe. 

2.  Therap. :  The  art  of  injecting  any  thera- 
peutic igeiitinto  the  rectum,  or  of  introducing 
such  agent  imder  the  skin,  &c  ;  that  which  is 
injected.    [HypoDERMic-iNJECTiuN.! 

3.  Steam-engin.  :  The  act  or  process  of  inject> 
ingcold  water  into  the  condenserofasteain  en- 
gine or  the  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric  engine; 
the  cold  water  so  injected  to  produce  a  vacuum. 

InJectlon-cocU,  s. 

Stmjn-engin. :  The  cock  which  closes  the  in- 
jection-pipe. 

injection-condenser,  s,     A  cast-iron 

vessel  of  any  conveiueut  shape,  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  atmospheric  pressure  from 
witliout,  in  which  the  exijaust  ^.teain  from  the 
cylinder  is  condensed  by  a  shower  of  cold 
■  water.  The  cMpacity  of  the  cylinder  in 
Watt's  orii^inal  enunnes  was  ^  tliat  of  the  cy- 
linder, but,  according  to  present  practice,  it 
ranges  from  \  to  \  tliat  of  the  cylinder,  and 
sometimes  more.     [Condenser,  Air-fuup.1 

injection-pipe,  $. 

steam-engin.  :  ITie  pipe  through  which  the 
injection  water  passes  to  the  condenser  of  a 
steam  engine  ortlpe  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric 
engine.  In  marine  engines  the  injecticn-pipe 
is  Oj-en  to  the  sea  through  the  bottom  of  the 
vesseL     [Ale-pcmp,  Cornish-engine.] 

injection-syringe,  s. 

Sitrg. :  A  syringe  for  administering  douchea 
or  medicines. 

injection-valve,  s. 

Sf^am-engin. :  The  rah-e  which  gcvems  the 
entrance  of  water  into  the  condenser  from  the 
sea,  river,  or  welL 

in-joc'-tor,  s.  (Eng.  inject;  -or,]  One  who  or 
that  whicii  injects;  specif.,  aii  apparatus  for 
supplying  the  boilers  of  steam  engines,  and 
especially  of  locomotives,  with  water.  It 
works  equally  well  when  the  engine  is  at  rest 
or  running,  and  in  that  respect  is  superior  to 
the  feed-pump  (q.v.). 

in-jcer',  v.t.      [Fr.  s'ingerer=  to  interfere,  to 

nieddie.]    To  in^iuuate,  to  iutroduce  by  artful 
or  indirect  means. 

*  in-jel'-l^,  v.t,  [Pref.  i?i-  0):  and  Eng.  jelly 
('J  v.).  J  To  deposit  or  inroipoiate  as  iu  a 
jelly.     (Tennyaon:  Audley  Court,  25.) 

*  in-join'  (1),  v,t,    [Enjoin.] 

*  in-join'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
join  (q.v.).}    To  join. 

"  TheOttomitea  .  .  . 
HAve  there  injoineU  theui  witli  a  Sect." 

SAdtcjp..  Othello,  I.  S. 

*m-j6mt',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eiig.  ;titn« 
(q.v.).  J     To  disjoin,  to  break  up. 

"The  (orea-tid  bridge  hy  a  mighty  tempest  was  in. 
joynted  awXbiukcu.'—P.  Bolland:  Plutitrch,  p.  ijji. 

in-Ju-cun'-di-t^,  s.  [Lat.  injvcunditas,  from 
!/;.*=  not,  and  ^H(.iij?(/i(a.<  =  pleasaiitness  ;  j'lt- 
C!n(i^js=  pleasant]  Unpleasautness,  disagree- 
ableness. 

*  in-jnd'-ic-^ble,  «-  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  judicable  (q.v.).]  Not  coguizable  by  a 
judge. 

*  in-ju-di'-Cial  fci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Enz,.  judicial  (q.v.).]  Not  judicial ;  not 
according  to  the  forms  uf  law. 

in-ju-di'-cious,  a.     [Pref.  i?i-  (2),  and  Eng. 

judid'His  {q.v.).] 

1.  Not  judicious,  void  of  judgment ;  acting 
without  judgment  or  due  consideration  ;  rash^ 
hasty. 

"An  ine^iiert  and  bijudicions  person."— ip.  MaU: 
Casei  of  Consc<'~nct.  dec.  iii.,  con.  9. 

2.  Done  withont  jtidgment  or  due  considera- 
tion ;  rash,  hasty,  unwise  :  as,  an  injudiciovt 
measure. 


fite,  fat,  £are,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
osv  wore*  W9II,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuo.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a,    qu  -  Uw* 


injudiciously— ink 
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to-JU-di'-dOUS-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  injudU:io)ts ; 
■bj.]  In  an  iuju.Ik-iuus  manner  ;  witlioul  jmlg- 
ment  or  due  eunsidcratiun  ;  rashly,  hastily, 
inconsiderately. 

"Hi9  was  louJIy  bat  InfudMoutlg  oaufured  by  a 
great  mAny."—yel4on  :  tife  nf  liuU. 

In-ju-di'-clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  injudicious  ; 
-jos.^.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  injudi- 
cious. 

••  Injiuliciaugnfiu  blinds  their  wonder  or  lilting  of 
the  third.'"— H/iir/ooA; ;  Mauvert  <.</  thv  Hn-jlUh,  p.  480. 

In-juno'-Uon,  *  In-junc-cion,  a.    [Lat.  in- 
jvuclio,  froiu  ti(j»nt7»3=  inipi»s*!d,  enjoined; 
pa.  jmr.  of  i;jjuJtyo=  to  impose,   to  enjoin; 
Fr.  iiijinutioii.) 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1,  The  act  of  enjoining  directing,  or  bid- 
ding ;  direL'tinn. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  eiOoined ;  a  direction,  an 
order. 

"  Thoxieit  their  injunction  be  tob«rmy  doors." 
S)i  tkesp. :  Lear.  iiL  1 

H.  Ixiw:  A  writ  or  proccs.s  granted  by  a 
court  of  equity,  and  in  some  cases  under 
•talut-'S  by  ii  cni'irt  of  hiw,  whereby  a  ]iarty  is  rt;- 
quire'i  to  do,  or  to  refniin  from  doing,  certain 
acliL  acrording  to  the  cxi-eiicy  of  tlie  writ. 

•'Tlie  flrat  peculliir  remedy  obUiiURble  on  tbla  grcmnd 
U  the  writ  of  l.ijunvCtoii,  the  moat  ordinnry  species  of 
vfhich  ii  thiit  which  nijenitfa  Jis  a  restraint  upon  tlie 
deftriid/tiit  in  the  exervmi-  of  tiis  real  or  Bupjiosi-ii 
rlv;lilJ»:  RUd  is.  then-fore,  anmetinies  culled  the  reirie- 
diAl  writ  iif  iiijiiurti'.n.  to  ilialiiiKUiali  It  frum  the 
Juiliciat  writ,  wliicli  Isauea  iiiter  a.  decree,  luid  Is  in  the 
lULture  of  R  writ  ut  executJuu,  This  writ  tunv  be  had 
to  stay  pruceediiiifM  at  liiw,  whatever  stage  liiey  uiny 
biive   reiichetl ;    to    rtHlrmn    KlieuiitiiniB    >jf    property 

ffiui-  -le  lilCAud  teiiaiiUt  for  life  mid  otbura  iiaving 
liiijt'-<l  Interest  fi'ijiii  coiuuiittiiig  \t ristc.  It  may  b« 
granted  to  lesltaiii  tlie  nc>;i.iifttn>n  of  bills  of  ex- 
cliHiiKe,  the  salting  of  a  Bbip.  the  tnmiiftjr  of  stock,  or 
tlio  aliniatiou  of  a  8i*cilli:  t,hiittcl,  to  jirohtblt  as- 
signees from  making  a  dividend,  to  prevent  V'^^rties 
from  reiiKiviiig  nut  M  the  JurlMliction,  or  from  mnrry- 
luk'.  or  b.ivliiv:  iiiiy  intercoiu-se,  whiub  the  court  disap< 
proves  of.  with  a  ward.  The  infringeineiit  of  a  C0|iy- 
riifhtora  nateut  frwiucutly  calls  fur  the  exercise  of 
this  beueiiclal  procfis  ;  which  may  alai)  be  had  to 
Tvntrain  the  fraudulent  tise  of  trade  niarks,  or  of  the 
iiitmos,  labels,  or  othur  indtciix  of  the  lunkurs  or  vvn- 
diin  of  goods  and  merchMiidize,  and  In  a  large  class  of 
cavs,  far  too  iiiiiikTouh  to  be  mentioueii  here."— 
tlla-ktlone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  cb,  17. 

Ii  For  the  dillereiico  between  injunction 
and  command,  see  CoiiMANc. 

In' -Jure,  v.t.  [Fr.  injuria-,  from  Lat.  injurior 
=  to  do  harm  to  ;  injuria  =  injury,  harm  : 
in-  =  not,  and  jus  (gunit.  juris)  =  right, 
justice;  lta\.  ingiiiriaic  ;  Up,  &.  Port,  injuriar.] 

1.  To  do  liarm  to  ;  to  hurt ;  to  daniagi'  ; 
to  iinjiair  the  goodnt^ss,  excellence,  value, 
Btrt-ngtli,  &c. 

2.  To  do  liarm  or  hurt  to,  as  to  the  body  ;  to 
hart  iihytjiL-iilly. 

"  Lest  heat  sbuuld  Uijure  its.  his  timely  cftre 
Hath  unbesuujjlit  pruvldeil." 

Milton  :  P.  t„  r.  1,057. 

3.  To  damage,  to  slander,  to  depreciate,  to 
tarnish. 

"  Kraemua,  that  LTeat  injitreit  name." 

J'op* :  huay  on  Criticism,  6M. 

4.  To  impair  or  diminish,  as  happiness, 

6.  To  wrong  ;  to  do  an  injury  or  injustice  to. 

"When  liave  1  itijurcd  tbeo?  wheudom-  the«>  wroug?" 
S'laki-sp.  :  Uichard  III.,  1.  3. 

6.  To  give  pain  to,  as  sensibility  or  f«;eling  ; 
to  grieve,  to  hurt, 

7.  To  Impair,  as  the  intellect  or  mind. 

•  In-Jore.  «.  10,  Fr.,  from  Lat.  injuria.] 
Injury. 

In'-Jur-er,  ».  [Eng.  injur{e);  -cr.J  One  who 
injures,  hurts,  daiUiigcK,  or  wioiigs  anotlicr. 


In-Jiir'-i-a,  «.    [Lat.] 

Imw  :  A  legal  wnnig,  that  Is,  an  act  or 
omissi(m  of  wliich  tin;  law  taltcs  cognizant-e 
as  a  wntng.  [Smith  :  Manual  0/  C'owt/uwt  Law, 
fitlicd.,  ]).  418.) 

{n-jiir'-lC'Oiis,  a.  [Lat.  {T\furiosus,  injurlu8= 
acting  nnf.iiily  or  wrongfully,  from  injuria  — 
an  in.iury ;  Fr,  injurieux;  Up.  di  Port,  ifyu- 
rujsa ;  Ital.  inglurioao,] 

1.  Injuring  or  tending  to  in.iurp,  hurt, 
damage,  or  wrong ;  hurtful,  harmful,  niis- 
ChirvouH,  pernicious;  rausiiiK  or  tending  to 
CJfiiM)-  hurt  or  damage  physically,  mfntally,  or 
morally  :  as,  thu  injurioue  conse([Ueiicus  of 
Bin  or  fully. 

•  2.  Acting  unjustly  ;  ai;,1ust,  tyrannical ; 
guilty  of  wrong  or  injury. 

"The  Ir^urtotis  Ronian  did  oxlort 
This  trlbut«."  S/i(iAci;i,  .   Cyntbaline.  111.  1. 


■•3.  Wrongfiil,  unjust. 

"  with  other  grievances  to  elguify 
Th'  iT^riMUactcoiiiuiitlwl  on  bis  son." 

DanUt:  Civil  War;  bk.  vlt 

•  4.  Detractory,  offensive,  reproachful,  con- 
tumacious. 

"  with  sclAunder  and  defame  iniuriaus.' 

Chtiucer:  Complaint  qf  Crtttide. 

*5.  Insolent,  overbearing. 

"\Vho  was  before  a  j^tersecutorand  a  blasiibemor  and 
i»^uriou*.'—\  TinMthjf,  L  19. 

in-Jiir'-i-ous-lj^, arfy.    [Eng,  injurious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  injurious  or  hurtful  manner  ;  so  as 
to  cause  injury,  hurt,  or  damage, 

2.  Wrongfully  ;  unjustly  ;  with  injustice. 

"  That  dufeiiee  of  myself  to  which  every  houe^t  lunvk 
Is  bound  when  he  Is  ittjurivtult/  attacked  In  jirluL" — 
lJrif<U-n  :  Hind  *  Panther.    (I'ref.) 

in-jUr'-i-OUS-ness,s.  [Eng.  injurious;  -Titss.] 
'Mie  quality  or  state  of  being  injurious;  hurt- 
fulness  ;  injury, 

"Some  miscarriages  might  escape,  rather  through 
sudden  uecet^lties  of  stito,  than  any  iiropeii-ilty  either 
to  inJurU/tuness  or  oppression." — Kudn  aaiUike. 

in'-jUT-y,  *  in-jur-le,  s.  [Lat.  inJurUt,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  J^ts  (genit,  juris)  =  right,  jus- 
tice ;  Sp,  &  Port,  injitria ;  Ital.  ingiuri<i;  Fr, 
injure.] 

1.  That  which  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice  ; 
an  injustice  ;  a  wrong. 

"  You  do  me  shanieful  injury.' 

Sluikesp. :  Jtk-fiard  III..  L  3. 

•  2.  A  crime. 

"  A  jkarty  to  tbla  ittjury." 

ShaJa-ip. .'  OtheUo.  v.  I. 

3.  That  which  Injures,  hanns,  or  hurts  ; 
that  which  occasions  hiss,  detriment,  or  mis- 
chief; tlamage,  hurt,  harm. 

"The  former  I  private]  wrongs  are  an  intrlngenient 
or  piivfttlon  of  the  private  or  civil  rights  belonging  to 
individ     ■  F  .        .    -    .. 


iduaU. 


nsidered  lut  hidlvlduaU 


uiwu  ire<i«ently  termed  civil  iTiJuri€i."—Bta<Asfone: 
Covim'^ntiiriei,  nk.  ilL,  ch.  1. 

i.  An  odence  ;  an  insult ;  an  annoyance. 

"TlieaervloB  that  I  tnilydid  his  Ufe, 
Uath  left  me  open  t>>a1l  injuries." 

Shakfifp. :  2  Heury  IV.,  v.  2. 

*  5.  A  hurt  or  disease  of  the  body. 

"Thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  fru'urv till  It  were 
full  ripe.  — .s7njAc»i>.  -■  Henry  v.,  til.  0. 

•  6.  Contumelious  or  abusive  language  ; 
abuse. 

"He  fell  to  hitter  Invectives  ftgftUist  the  French  king, 
and  Hpake  uU  the  t;^uHcs  be  could  divlse  of  Charles."— 
liaoon. 

Tl  Tnjuiy  is  the  most  general  term,  simply 
implying  what  happens  contrary  to  right ; 
davuige  is  the  injury  whicii  takes  away  from 
the  value  of  a  thing  ;  hurt  is  the  injury  which 
destroys  the  soundness  or  wholeness  of  a 
thing;  h<*T^n  is  the  injury  which  is  attended 
with  trouble  and  inconvenience  ;  mischief  is 
the  injury  which  interrupts  the  order  and 
consistency  of  things.  The  injurii  is  apjdi- 
eable  to  all  bodies,  physical  and  moral  ;  dnm- 
age.  is  applicable  only  to  physical  bcjdics. 
Trade  may  suO'er  an  iiijury :  a  building  may 
suller  an  injurji ;  but  a  i)uildlng.  a  vessel,  a 
merchandize,  suffer  a  ffrt?n/i^c.  The  falling  of 
a  chimney,  or  the  breaking  of  a  roi>f,  ia  a  dam- 
age ;  the  injury  is  not  so  easily  removed  ;  the 
damofje  Is  easily  repaired.  (Crahb :  Eng. 
Synon,) 

%  For  the  ditference  between  injury  and  t?i- 
justict,  see  Injustick. 

•  In-Jiir'-J^,  v.t.    [Injorv,  «.l    To  injure;  to 
hurt.    (Lyly :  Euphuen,  p.  400.) 

fal-Jfts'-tic©,  5,   [Fr.,  (Voni  Lat.  injvstitia,  ftT:)m 
in-—  not,  and  ,;iiSf((w  =  justice.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  unjust ;  want  of 
justice,  right,  or  equity  ;  unfairness  :  as,  the 
inJjiUlce  of  a  uecisitm. 

2.  That  which  Is  ui^nst  or  unfair  ;  any  vio- 
lation of  thu  right  of  another  ;  a  wrong ;  an 
iniquity. 


'■  WtlU  tlioi-P  hrollJi  that  public  ko-hI  jirtt^nd 
"""     '  ice.  belii«  th-n-- tf.ri'ii>;h  Hplt*v' 

Ml.-;     t|r.«   Ifuri,  hk.  1. 


Work  moBt  i>ij,i*(icr 


^  The  iT\}ust(ctf  lies  in  the  ]irinciple  ;  tin-  in- 
jury in  thu  action  that  injures.  There  may, 
therefore,  he  i7ijt's(ic«\vhere  there  is  no  spccillc 
injury,  and  on  the  otlier  hand  there  may  Im 
in/i(ri/ where  there  is  no  ii(lustice.  'Vhcurong 
partakes  both  of  ii(iuslicc  and  injury  ;  it  is  In 
fact  an  (H/tin/done  by  one  persuD  to  another, 
In  expn?ss  violation  of  Justlco. 

InXc.  •  enko,  '  Inke,  s.     [O.  PV.  <m/i«  (Fr. 

encrr),  frnm  Lat.  encavstum  —  the  purjdrn-d 
ink  used  by  the  later  Homnn  Emperors ;  ncut. 
of  fHcaiisfH,'*;    Or.     e-yicoi/ffTos    {cnykaustos)  = 


burnt  in:  zv{en)=.  in,  and  Koucrroc  (kaustos):s 
burnt ;  Kaiui  (^'atd)<=  to  burn.) 

1.  A  coloured,  usually  black,  liquid  or  vl»- 
cous  material  used  in  writing  or  printing. 

2.  A  pigment,  as  Cliinesc  or  Indian  ink. 

3.  Comm.  <t  Chem. :  A  liquid  or  pigment 
uso<l  for  writing  or  printing.  Inks  may  ba 
classed  under  four  heads  : 

(1)  Writing  inks  consist  either  of  coloured 
liquids,  or  of  linely-divided  coloured  pre  ijii- 
tates,  snsjwndcd  in  a  liquid.  The  essential 
itigredients  of  a  good  black  writing  ink,  are, 
an  infusion  of  the  best  nut-g.d]s,  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  (copperas),  and  a  small  quan- 
tity uf  gum  to  retiin  the  prccipitatt  in  sua- 
peusion.  The  proportion  of  ferrous  sulphate 
should  not  exceed  one-third  part  that  of  the 
nut-galls  used,  an  excess  of  astringent  veget-i- 
ble  matter  being  necessary  for  the  durability 
of  the  ink.  Its  specillc  gravity  should  not  ex- 
ceed 1045,  a  higher  density  indicating  that 
inferior  nut-galls  have  been  lued,  these  re- 
quiring a  larger  proportion  of  galls  to  produce 
the  deel>  black  colour.  The  Infusion  of  nut- 
galls  conlains  tannic,  or  gatls-tnnnicand  gallic 
acids,  both  of  which  produce  deep  black  pro- 
cijtitate  with  ferric  salts,  but  white  precjpi- 
tates  with  ferrous  salts,  which,  however, 
readily  turn  black  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Hence,  in  making  ink,  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  mixture  to  itself  for  some  time  in  order 
that  the  ferrous  salts  may  be  converted  into 
ferric  salts,  and  the  tannic  into  gallic  acid. 
Thu  gum  is  added  to  ret^iin  iu  su8|>cnsion  the 
luecipitated  gallate  of  iron.  It  also  gives  a 
certain  gloss  to  the  ink.  In  some  inks  a  solu- 
tion of  logwood  is  used,  to  replace  a  certiiin 
l>roportion  of  the  nut-galls.  By  this  addition 
a  more  fluid  ink  is  said  to  be  obtained,  lied 
ink  is  a  solution  of  cochineal  or  pure  carmine 
in  ammonia,  or  of  binzil-wood  in  water.  Blue 
ink  is  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue  and  oxalic 
aci<l  in  water.  Chixime  ink  is  a  preparalioa 
of  logwood  and  potassium  bichromate, 

(2)  Marking  ink  mu.st  be  able  to  withstand 
the  action  of  soap,  alkaline,  and  acid  liquids. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate, coloured  with  lamp-black  and  thickened 
with  gum, 

(:i)  Copying  ink  must  be  thicker  than  oi^ 
dinary  ink,  and  must  not  dry  too  quickly.  It 
is  usually  prejuired  by  adding  a  little  sugar  or 
glycerine  to  ordinary  black  ink.  Its  specifl* 
gravity  should  not  exceed  1071. 

(4)  Pi-inting  ink.  All  inks  used  for  printing 
consist  essentially  of  well-boiled  drying  oils, 
mixed  with  laniii-bhick  or  other  pigmenta. 
Soaps  and  resinous  matters  are  frequently 
added  togi\'e  the  oils  the  required  consistency* 

4.  Mack. :  The  socket  of  a  mill  spindle. 

Ink-berry,  s. 

Botany: 

1.  An  American  name  for  Pnno«  glaJber, 

2.  liaiuiia  aailfota, 

Ink-bltirred,  a.     Blurred,  obscured,  at 

dishgurcd  with  ink. 

Ink-bottlOt  s.  A  bottle  or  vessel  for  hold* 

lug  ink. 

Ink-cup.  s.    A  dip-cup  for  ink. 
ink  cylinder,  s. 

Print.  :  A  cylinder  rotating  In  the  Ink- 
fountain  to  bring  the  ink  in  contact  with  the 
ductor  or  fountjiin-rollor. 

tnk-craser,  .*.    [Ehaser.) 

ink  fish,  .S-.     The  cnttle-ilsh  (q.v.). 

ink  fountain,  .*.  TIio  ink-res.'rvoirof  a 
priiiting-umrliiiic  from  which  the  ink  i.i  taken 
liy  an  ink-roller  and  jtassud  to  the  duotor,  off 
the  distributing-ruiler. 

ink  gland,  s. 

/on/.  .■  The  same  as  Inkbao  (q.v.X  (S.  P. 
WooduMXTd.) 

Ink-glass,  x.    A  glass  vessel  for  holding 

ink  ;  ail  ini;-hottlc. 

ink-ponoil,  «.  a  psooll  flllo«l  with  an 
Ink-likp,  Indelible,  ci>loriug  niuterlal  ioatuad 
uf  load. 

Ink-plant, «. 

Hot. :  i'oriaria  thynxifolia. 

*  ink  pot,  .<.  A  a, 

A.  An  tuhst. :  An  Ink-bottle. 

B.  A.I  adj. :  Alfected,  pedanMa 


bSti.  b6^;  p^t.  j6^1:  oat,  90U,  chorus,  ohin.  bench;   go.  ^om;  thin,  ^hls;  sin.  as;  expoot.  ^JConophon.  e^fist.    -lAg; 
-«tan,  -tion  =  shan.    -tion,  -«lon  =  shan ;  -^on.  -flon  =  ztaun.     -oioos,  -tloos,  -«ioas  =  slius.    -bio,  -die,  itr.  -.  b^l.  d#l. 
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Ink-roller,  ».    [Inkino-boller.] 
Ink-sac,  s.    Tlie  same  as  lNKBAo(q.T.). 
Ink-slice,  s.    a  paddle  for  bamlling  ink. 
ink-stone,  lnk-sar£ace,  ink-table 

«.      (iNKINtiTABLE.] 

ink-well,  s.  An  ink-cnp  adapted  to  oc- 
cupy a  hole  in  a  desk,  its  top  letting  down 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  desk,  or  nearly  30. 

fiak,  t'.(.    [Ink,  s.]  To  blacken,  daub,  or  colour 
with  ink. 

i.r  "''"' '^'J  "TfflM"!!  claret  «talmi  on  hi«  tuml.hed 
l«ced  c„,L  ■-TItacterai :  BnglM  Bu,7wurM,.  lect  " 

ink'-bag,  s.     [Eng.  titt,  and  ba^.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  bag  or  gland  found  in  the 
Cephalopoda.  It  is  tough  and  fibrous,  with  a 
thin  outer  coat.  The  animal  discharges  the 
contente  of  the  bag  through  a  duet  into  the 
water  when  it  wishes  to  conceal  itself  or  escape 
Irom  an  enemy. 

2.  Paltfont. :  The  ink  of  the  ink-bag  fre- 
quently consisting  of  finely-divided  particles 
of  carb.m  suspended  in  fluid,  is  almost  in- 
destructible. It  has  been  found  fossil  in 
secondary  rocks. 

3.  Comm. :  The  ink  of  the  inkbag  is  used  in 
the  prepar.ition  of  sepia. 

*  ink-horn,  •  ink-horne,  •  Inke-home 
•ynke-home,  s.  &  a.   [Eng.  ink,  and  Aoni.J 

A,  As  sjtbslantive : 

1.  A  small  lessel  used  to  hold  ink  ;  an  ink- 
bottle. 

"  Bid  him  brinir  hla  pen  and  inkhom  to  the  Jail ;  we 
are  now  to  exaiuine  those  men."— SAa*e«,.  .■  J/uch  Ad<t 
About  !{othing,  lii,  5, 

2.  A  portable  case  for  carrying  the  instru- 
ments of  writing. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pedantic,  affected,  high-sound- 
ing. 

*v"^"?  *!««  that  can  catche  an  ynke-horTif  terme  by 
the  taile.  him  they  coumpt  to  be  a  fine  Englishman  ' 
—  n  liion :  A  rte  of  Rhelorique,  p.  165. 

"  Inkhorn-mate,  s.  A  bookish  or  pe- 
dantic fellow. 

"To  i)«  disgraced  by  an  inkhom-m^ti^" 

Shakeip. :  1  Henri/  'V..  U.  1. 

•  ink'-hom-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  inkhom;  -ism.] 
An  affected,  pedantic,  or  bombastic  expres- 
sion. 

"Like  as  she  were  some  light-skirts  of  the  rest. 
In  mightiest  iukhomi^n  he  can  thither  wrest  " 
„        .^  Op-  Ball,  bk.  ii..  aat  8. 

ink'-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inky;  -nessA  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inky. 

ilnk'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Ink,  ti.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  a  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb).  i^       j      \ 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  cover- 
ing or  daubing  with  ink. 

inking-apparatus,  s. 

Print. :  Ditlerent  forms  of  apparatus  have 
been  adajited  to  difterent  presses,  and  some  of 
them  are  peculiar  to  certain  kinds. 

Inking-roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  which  receives  the  ink  from 
the  inking-table  and  transfers  it  to  the  type  in 
hand-press  work.  In  power-presses,  sever.nl 
rollers  are  employed,  which  are  fed  with  ink 
from  a  trough,  distributing  it  and  transferrin- 
it  to  the  inking-roller. 

inking-table,  s. 

Print. :  A  table  upon  which  ink  is  spread 
to  be  taken  U]i  by  the  iuking-roller. 
Inking-trough,  s. 

Print.  :  [Ink-fountain]. 

•in'-kle,  •  in'-cle,  iKt.  [From  the  same  root 
as  Dan.  ymie ;  Icel.  ymta  =  to  murmur  to 
mutter.)    To  murmur. 

"ToMrfethetmth."  MUaunder,  i\e. 

I&'-kle,  *  lyn  gell,  *  lin-ni-ol,  *  in-ni-ol, 

«.  [0.  Fr.  ligiuid,  lignel,  adiniin.  o!  ligne  = 
thread,  from  Lat.  linen,  fem.  of  Uneus  = 
henren,  flaxen  ;  (iniini  =  flax.) 

*  1.  A  kind  of  crewel  or  worsted,  with  which 
ladies  worked  embroidery. 

2.  A  kind  of  hroad  linen  tape  ;  wrought 
spinel.  Spinel  (q.v.)  is  known  as  unwrought 
inkle. 

'' Inkles,    caddissea.     cambrics.    lAvma."— Shaken)  • 
Winter!  Tale,  iv.  3.  ^'  ' 

*  inkle-beggar,  s.  a  beggar  that  sells 
cheap  tape,  &c.    (Adams:  Works,  ii.  437.) 


Ink— inlier 


*  Inkle-weaver,  s.    A  weaver  of  inkle 

[Inkle,  s.  2.) 

o.  '■?.'"  ."!?  'V  "'"  "  ^"»'  "  '"» IfM-ieeaten.'- 
utBtft :  Polite  Converiatum.  cou.  1. 

H  Davies  (.Supp.  Gloss.)  says  that  the  phrase 
'as  thick  as  inkle-weavers"  originated  from 
the  fact  that  the  refugees  who  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  inkle  in  the  sixteenth  century 
naturally  consorted  together. 

ink-ling,  •  In-kel-ynge,  s.    [Inkle,  v.] 
1.  A  hint,  a  whisper,  an  intimation,  a  slight 
knowledge. 

_.    ^  ,_  "  Who  wiU  diadala. 

That  have  an  tnkt4mff  of  It,  there  to  look  T  "■ 

Bunyan :  Apology. 

*  2.  A  desire,  an  inclination. 

ink'-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  ink,  and  maker.]  One 
who  makes  <ir  manufactures  ink. 

in-knit'  (i  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  i»!-(l),  and  Eng. 
t>ii((q.v.).]    To  knit  in,  to  fasten  in. 

in-knot'  (.k  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  knot  (q.v.).j  To  fasten  or  bind,  as  with 
a  knot. 

*  ink'-shed,  s.  [Eng.  ink,  and  slud  (q.v.).] 
A  spilling  or  using  of  ink. 

"  \  I^f".  thought  the  parade  of  my  scanty  rat  lore 
Mi    h        °  ""  "°  """''  •»*«*<»'■■'—'<«  the  fear  Hound. 

ink'-stand,  s.  [Eng.  ink.  and  stand.'\  A 
vessel  of  glass  or  other  material  for  holding 
ink  or  other  writing  material. 

ink'-Sr,  o.    (Eng.  ink ;  -y.) 

..  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  ink  ;  like 


ink. 

"  An  ink)/  hue  of  livid  blue." 

Scott :  Lady  n/the  Lake,  vi.  19. 

2.  Consisting  or  made  of  ink. 

"  England  ...  is  bound  in  with  shame, 

W  ith  tnkp  biota  Uld  rotten  iiarclimeut  bonds  " 
o     T,,      ,  .    ,  Shakeip.HlclMrdll.n.i. 

3.  Black  as  ink. 

"  "Tifl  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother." 
Shakesp. :  Hamlet.  1  1 

•  4.  Black,  gloomy,  miserable,  wretched. 
"  J,°.  ""Iiichdoth  swell  a  lake  ot  inks  years 
or  madding  lovers." 
^  Lirummond :  .Son.  13.  pt  1. 

•in-laje',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lace 
(q.v.).]     The  same  as  Enlace  (q.v.). 

•  m-lag'-ar-y,  '  in-la-ga'-tion,  s.  (Bar- 
barous forms,  from  A.s.  inldqiun,  in  imitation 
ol  utlaijand,  ii(tojr(i(io!i=  outlawry.)  (Inlaw  1 
A  restitution  of  an  outlaw  to  the  protection 
and  privileges  of  the  law. 

in-laid',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Inlat.) 

inlaid-work,  s.  That  in  which  one  ma- 
terial IS  sunk  into  a  hollowing  in  the  surface 
of  another,  the  two  making  an  even  face 
[Buhl,  Reisner-work,  Marquetry,  Par- 
quetry, Mosaic] 

in'-Iand.  a.,  ailv.,  4  j.    [Eng.  in,  and  land.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  the  interior  of  a  countiy;  remote  from 
the  sea. 

■'  The  Isle's  rich  inland  parts,  let's  take  with  uaalong  " 
Ifrayton :  Puty.ulhion.  s.  23. 

2.  Carried  on  within  a  county  ;  domestic  • 
not  foreign  :  as,  inlarul  navigation. 

3.  Conflned  or  limited  to  a  particular  coun- 
try :  as,  an  inlatul  bill  of  exchange  as  distin- 
guished from  a  foreign  one,  which  is  drawn  in 
one  country  on  a  person  living  in  another. 

*4.  Refined,  civilized,  somewhat  polished  ■ 
opposed  to  upland  (q.v.). 

.n",","™  "i""  reliijious  uncle  of  mine  was.  in  his  youth, 
an  inland  man.     —Shakeap.  :  Al  I'ou  Like  It.  m:  1 

B.  As  adv. ;  In  or  towards  the  interior  of  s 
country. 

■•And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland 
manyapost."  Jfociuta,  .^  ^.X. 

•  C,  .-is  substantive : 

1.  ord.  Lang. :  The  interior  or  inland  part 
of  a  country.  ^ 

"  Her  little  rUls,  her  inlands  that  do  feed." 

Jh-ai/ton  :  Poty-Olbion,  B.  2. 

2.  Old  Law :  Demesne  land,  as  distinguished 
from  outland,  or  that  let  to  tenants. 

inland-clio;  s. 

Geol. :  A  cliff  like  one  of  those  marking  the 
coast-Ime,  but  occurring  inland.  In  many 
cases  they  were  once  sea-clitts,  and  occupy 
their  present  position  because  the  land  has 
been  subsequently  upheaved.  Inland  cliffs, 
formerly  sea-clitTs,  occur  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 


inland-man.  s.    An  inlander  (q.v.). 

"  Whereunto  tbe  aaid  inland-men  mav  be  IndiiM/l 
Jjelng  t he  other,  go  forth  to  adve^nSThelr  livilS 
their  defence-  -«,.,;,,  ■  MemoriaU  Ian.  lis"). 

inland  revenue,  j. 

Cr^^fu'V-  '^'"'  "''"Dd- levied  revenue  of 
ureal  untain,  corresponding  to  the  inlemat 
r«ienue  in  this  country*;     [See  Exc.seJ 

Inland-Tevenut  officer :  A  subordinate  govern- 
mental functionary,  formerly  called  an  excise- 
omcer. 

inland  sea,  ,.     a  large  body  of  mH 

water  not  connected  with  the  ocean,  as  the 
Black  Sea  or  the  Caspian  Sea;  or  partially  so, 
as  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan.    '        *^  ■"      • 

•  in'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  inland;  -»r.)  One 
who  lives  inland,  or  in  the  interior  of  a 
country. 

1  "^t  Inlandert  be  of  the  Brnthuu,  the  Apru«l«ii«s, 
only.  -/•.  EoUand  .■  PUnie.  bk.  lit.,  ch.  iL      1""""™* 

* in'-land-ish,  o.  [Eng.  inland;  -ish.)  De- 
noting something  inland  ;  native,  inland. 

'  m-lap'-i-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  tjt-  =  in,  into,  and 
Lat.  Utpis  (geuit,  lapidis)  =  a  stone.)  To 
make  stony  ;  to  turn  or  convert  into  stone  ;  to 
petnty.  * 

.„  "tw'?°„°''"J^,,''"^«  "*'«''  ""'  inlapidate  wood  ; 
BO  tliat  you  shall  see  one  piece  of  wood' wheieof  the 
part  above  the  water  .halt  continue  wiod.  ind  the 
J^'U"'" 'ke  ."'«'•■■  ""I'll  Iw  turned  Into  i  klid  „I 
gravelly  atone."— fiacon  .  .\at.  //mi.,  i  8fi. 

""in-Iard',  v.t.    [Enlard.) 

•in-large',  r.<.    [Enlarge.] 

•in-law-,  ».(  [A.s.  inlagian.)  To  clear  or 
free  from  outlawry  or  attainder ;  to  restore  to 
the  privileges  and  protection  of  the  law. 

ma'kJ  'tei''  ^h"  ^'"  '"Ccnerulty  to  have  them  to 
make  laws,  who  themselves  were  not  Oi/aKied."— 
Baeon :  Henry  VIl.,  p.  12.  r,«uic«u.  — 

in-lajr-,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  tav(q.v.).] 

\\  '^?J^5''  P'*'^*''  o''  '"scrt  in  ;  to  diversify 
with  different  bo.lies  inserted  into  theEiound. 
work  or  substratum. 

"  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
la  thick  inlaid  •nith  i«itinea  of  l,rlght  gold." 

Sliukesp.  :  Merchant  of  i'e/iic*;  T. 

•2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"  A  thousand  tumbling  rills  inlay 
With  silver  veins  the  vale," 

•3.  To  interlard.  """'"  ^ '^'-"f  ^i-rO- 

"Thence  borrow-d  by  the  monks  to  jnfav  thelz 
atory.— J/(/ro,i .-  Bitt.  Eng.,  bk.  Ti.  ^^ 

"  in-lay',  s.  [Inlay,  v.]  Matter  or  materials 
mlaid  or  prejiared  for  inlaying. 

"Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
Broiderd  the  ground."      MUton  :  P.  L..  iv.  701 

in-lay'-er,  s.  [Eng.  inlay;  -er.]  One  who 
inlays  ;  one  whose  occupation  is  inlaying. 

"The  swelling  bunches,  which  are  now  and  the, 
found  on  the  old  trees,  aflbrd  the  inlaiier  pieces  curloual- 
chambletted."— ^Dcfy/i.-  SUva.  bk.  L.  cli.  xviji..  $  5. 

in-lajT-ihg,  s.    [Inlay,  v.]    [Inlaid-work.] 

*  in-league',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  En- 
ltague{q.v.).j  To  form  or  conclude  a  leagiie 
with  ;  to  league  ;  to  join  in  a  league. 

,.,.',!  y,''-  *  willingness,  inleague  our  blood 
with  his.  ford:  Broken  Heart,  Hi.  i. 

*  in-leag'-ner,  ti.i.  [Cf.  Beleaoueb.)  To  sit 
Uowu  with  an  army  ;  to  blockade. 

"Scylla  did  inleagtier  before  the  dty  of  Athena."— 
P.  B^Aland  .  Plutarch,  p.  161.  »"i«ua. 

*  in-leck,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  Uak  (H.l 
A  hole  where  water  leaks  in.  (Stanyhnrst ' 
Virgil;  j£neid  iii.  638.) 

in'-let,  s.    [Eng,  in-,  and  ;<■(.] 

1.  A  pas.sage  by  which  an  enclosed  plaot 
may  be  entered  ;  a  means  of  entrance  or  in- 
gress. 

"  A  narrow  tnht  to  their  cells  contrive." 

Addison:  Virgil;  Georgiclv. 

2.  A  small  bay  or  recess  in  the  shore  of  tho 
sea  or  a  large  lake  ;  a  creek. 

"  All  the  creeks  and  inlets  on  this  side  were  held  bv 
the  Romaua."— J/i7/on .'  Hist.  L'lig,.  bk.  Ii. 

*  3.  Any  material  or  substance  inserted  or 
Inlaid. 

*  in-let'-ter,  v.t.     [Pref.   in-  (1),  »n-l  Eng 
letter  (q.v.).J    To  engrave  with  letters. 

in'-li-er,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lie,  v. ; -er.] 
Geol. :  An  expression  used  to  indicate  ar  iso- 
lated exposure  of  an  uui'erlying  bed  which  is 
still  covered  to  a  large  extent  with  dejiosits  ol 
later  date.      It  is  principally  found  in  b«ds 


^'^'  wi*;  '^^^  ^'°*?^*-  ''^f  •  5^-  ''»«>«'•:   we,  wet,  here.  cameU  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine-   go   p6t. 
•r.  wore.  W9U.  work,  wb6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  ,Mute,  cur.  rvUe,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     »,  co  ^  e ;  ey  ^  qui  kw 
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which  are  more  or  less  curved,  the  liigher  parts 
of  which  have  been  removed  by  dcMiudatinu 
and  80  brought  the  lower  bed  to  light.  The 
converse  of  outlier  (q.v.). 

•  In-lighf -en  (gh  silent),  vX    [Enliohten.J 

•  in-liaf ,  v.t.    [Enlisj.] 

•  in-live',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.).  and  Eng. 
iire  (q.v.).]  To  give  life,  spirit,  or  animation 
to ;  to  animate. 

"  WliAt  ahe  did  here,  by  great  ei*mple,  well. 
T"  inlive  poatcntie.  her  fame  may  tell.' 

Ben  Jonion  :  Eleg.  on  L<idy  A  nne  PatoUt. 


•In-I6ck',  v.r  fPref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lock 
(q.v.).J  To  lock  up  or  inclose  one  thing  in 
another. 

•  bi-lu -miz|e,  v.t.    [Enlumine.] 

In'-l^,  a.  &  adv.     [A.S.  inlic  (a),  inlice  (adv.).] 

A.  A3  adj.  :  Internal,  secret,  heartfelt. 

"  Dld'«t  thou  but  know  the  iniy  touch  of  love." 
ShaJcetp.  :  Tiro  Oentlemen  qf  Verona,  ii.  7. 

B.  As  adv. :  Internally,  within,  secretly, 
In  the  heart,  mentally. 

"  ■  Save  him,  my  God  I "  sho  tnty  cries." 

JJoora:  Fire  M'orthippert. 

bl'-mate.  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  i>t-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mate,  s.  (q.v.).J 

A.  A3  subst. :  One  who  lodges  or  dwells  in 

the  same  house  oa  another  ;  one  who  occupies 

any  place  or  dwelling;  a  resident  or  dweller 

_     In  ;   especially  spoken  of  occupants  of  hos- 

pitals,  asylums,  prisons,  &c. 

"He'B  beta  new  fellow, 
An  inmate  faer«  In  Rome,  as  Catiline  calls  blm.' 
Ben  Jonton  :  Catiline.  iL  1. 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Dwelling  or  residing  in  a 
place ;  admitted  as  a  resident  or  occupier  of 
the  same  place  ;  internal. 


•  3bl' -meats,  s.  pi.  (Pref.  in-  (l),  and  pi.  of 
Eng.  vu-at.\ 

1.  The  edible  viscera  of  pigs,  fowls,  Ac. 
{Peacock:  ManUy  &  Corringham ;  Gloss.) 

2.  The  entrails. 

"I  ehftll  try  six  hiches  ul  my  knife 
On  thine  own  inm^aCi." 

Taylor:  PhiUpvan  ArteveltU,  liL  1. 

•  In-mesh'.  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  mesh 
(q.v.).  J  To  bring  or  involve  within  meshes, 
a.s  of  a  net. 

•  In-mew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  m«ty  (q-v.).]  To  inclose  or  shut  in,  as  in 
a  mew  or  <age. 

•  fa '-more,  a.  [Eng.  in,  and  TTwre.]  Inner. 
{P.  Ilnlland  :  Camden,  p.  i:U.) 

in'-most,  "  ine-maste,  a.    [A.S.  innemest.\ 
1,  Deepest    or   furthest    within;    remotest 
from  the  surface. 

"  Shortly,  within  her  inmott  pith  there  bred 
A  little  wkke.1  wenuc." 

Spenser:  Vitiont  of  the  H'orld'a  fanit]/. 

L  Most  secret ;  deepest. 

"  still  there  within  the  inmott  thought  he  grew." 
Byron  :  Lara,  L  10. 

Inn,  *  tn,  *  lnne»  s.  [A.a.  in,  i»ri,  from  in, 
in.fl  =  within  ;  Icel.  inni,  from  inn,  inni  = 
Indoors  ;  in  =  in.  J 

1,  A  house  of  lodging  and  entertainment 
for  triiveilers. 

"  Ittitween  ChoNter  and  the  capital  there  was  not  an 
inn  where  ho  had  not  been  in  a  brawl."— JVacautoy; 
Milt.  Knt;  ch.  vl. 
•2.  Lodging,  abode,  residence,  habitation. 

*•  Therefore  with  me  yo  may  t«ke  up  your  in 
For  this  samu  night."       Spenser :  P.  Q.,  I.  I.  38. 

3.  A  college  of  municipal  or  common  law 
proffHsors  and  studentji.     [1[  (2).] 

*  4.  The  town  residence  of  a  nobleman  or 
person  of  quality. 

^  (1)  /nrt-i  of  Chanctry:  Colleges  in  which 
yoimg  students  formerly  begjin  their  law 
Btudifs.  They  are  now  occupied  chlelly  by 
attorm-ys.  solieiturn,  &c. 

(2)  Inns  of  CnuTt:  Colleges  or  corporate 
■ocietji^s  in  Lon<l'>ii,  to  one  of  which  all  biir- 
rist«'rn  ami  students  for  the  \y&x  must  belong  ; 
also  thi'  liuiMlngs  belonging  to  such  Bocietit-H 
In  whicli  flic  iiRMiibcrs  of  tlietnTi  dine  together, 
and  I'arriMtitrs  have  their  chambers.  There 
are  four  such  inns— viz,  ;  the  Inner  Temple, 
tlu-  Middlt!  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  and  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

•  inn,  v.i.  h  t.    [Ink,  ».1 

A.  Intrinu^. :  To  take  up  lodging;  to  lodge 
at,  or  as  at  an  Inn. 


B.  Trajisitive : 

1.  To  lodge  and  entertain. 

"  And  inned  hem.  evericb  at  his  degreeL" 

Chaucer .  C.  T.,  S,1M. 

2.  To  house,  to  get  in,  to  store  in  a  house 
or  bam.    (JAt.  dkfig.) 

"  UowBoever  the  lawn  made  In  that  parliament  did 
bear  ko'^   fruit,   yet  the  subsidy  bare  a  fruit  that 

B roved  harvh  and  bitter ;  all  wa.4  inn^  at  last  into 
le  kings  barn."— fltux'tt.'  Henry  Vll.,  pt  «T. 

•  in-nlk8-9i-bil''i-ty,  s.    [Late  Lat,  imxasd- 

bilis  —  that  cannot  be  born.]  Self-existence  ; 
the  state  or  quality  of  never  having  been  bom 
or  begotten. 

"  Innatribilily  we  muatTadmit 
The  Father.  '      Davirt :  Mirum  in  Modum,  p.  17. 

i^'-nate,  a,    {Lat.  innatus,  from  in-  =  in,  and 
Tiatus,  pa.  par.  of  nascor  =  to  be  bom.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Inborn,  natural,  native,  not  acquired. 

"An  innate  clinging 
A  lonthsome,  and  yet  all  Invincible 
luoUnctof  lUe."  Byrrjn:  Cain,  L  L 

2.  Derived  from  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  as  contrasted  with  what  is  derived  from 
experience. 

'■  That  untaught  innate  philosophy." 

Byron:  Chads  Barold.  iiL  S9. 

*  3.  Inherent. 

"  TTie  blood  turns  back  to  the  breaat ;  and  there,  bv 
an  innate,  but  wonderful  faculty  is  turned  Into  milk. ' 
—P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Island,  iv.    (Note  8.) 

IL  Botany: 

1 .  Gen.  :  Adhering  to  the  apex  of  any  struc- 
ture. 

2.  Spec.  (Of  an  anther):  Attached  by  its  base 
to  a  Ulantent,  as  distinguished  from  adnate 
and  versatile  (q.v.) 

Innate-ideas,  3.  pi  : 

Fhilos. :  The  term  generally  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  Koivai  tvt^ytai  of  the  Stoics — 
"general  notions  develoi>ed  in  tlie  course  of 
nature  in  all  men  "  {Diog.  I.  vii.  ii4)^though 
the  earlier  teachers  of  that  school  regarded 
these  ideas  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  per- 
ceptions, not  as  innate.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  tiiught  that 
"  tliere  is  no  knowledge  wliich  is  innate,  and 
destitute  of  all  experience."  On  the  Continent 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  was  revived  by 
Descartes,  who  held  that  the  notion  of  things, 
truth,  and  thought  were  naturally  common  to 
all  men.  Leibnitz  said  that  "the  ideas  of 
being,  substance,  identity,  the  true,  the  good, 
are  innate  in  the  mind;"  though  his  innate 
ideas  are  rather  slumbering  than  conscious 
notions.  The  doctrine  will  be  found  in  the 
secondelegy  of  Sir.IohuDavies'A'osce  Teipsum, 
and  in  the  De  Veritate  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  On  the  opposite  side,  Locke 
(Huvum  Underst.,  bk.  i.),  Culverwell  (Lirtht  of 
Nature),  and  later  writers  may  be  consulted. 

*in-nate',  v.t.  [Inkate,  a.]  To  call  into 
bring. 

"  The  Qnt  innating  cause 
Utughi  them  to  scorn." 

MartCon:  Antonio's  Revenge,  It.  L 

•  3£n-nat'-ed,    a.      [Eng.   innat(e);  -ed.]     In- 

nate, inborn,  natural. 

"  But  no  charme 
The  Muaca  bavu  UicM)  mouHtem  con  dlnamie 
Of  their  innated  raye." 
Hat/inijton :  CasUtra,  pt.  i, ;  To  Mr.  E,  Porter. 

"in'-nate-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  innate;  'ly,\  In 
nil  innate  iiianiior  ;  naturally. 

■  in'-nate-ness,  3.  [Eng.  imuite;  -7i«5s.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  innate. 

•  in-naf -ive.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng. 
native  {({.\.).]     Native,  natural. 

"  And  for  tho  safe  occeaae, 
UiB  eonne  shall  muku  to  bis  innatiue  port." 

Chapman:  Ilvmer;  Odyuey  v. 

•  in-nit-ur-il'-i-ti^.  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

ICng.  naturality  (<\.\\).}     Unn»tural  conduct. 
"  Inttaluralitu  amongst  kindred    [is\   Infamoua* — 
.Vorfh:  Plutarch,  p.  'JOT.    {Margin.) 

"  in-n&t'-nr-al-lj^,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  natn'raUy  (q.v.).']  Not  naturally ;  not 
acconling  to  nature. 

•In-niv'-Xi:-a-blo,  a.  j:Prer.  in-  (2),  and 
Kng.  navlgtifilr  (i(.v.).J  Not  navigable;  that 
cannot  be  navigated  or  traversed  by  ships. 

"Which  Achrriin  nurniundR,  the  innavignble  flood  " 
/tryden  :   ViraU  ;  .«wUi  vi.  Kl. 

•  in-ntt-V'-lg  a-blj^,  adv.   |Eng.  innavigablif) ; 

Wi/.)    So  as  not  to  be  navigable. 

'Inne,  ;»''7>.    [In.] 

'  Inno,  '  in,  «.    (Inn,  i.] 


•  inne,  v.t.    (Inn,  r.J 

•  in-neof ,  v.t.    [Lat.  innecto  =  to  tie  or  fasten 

to,  t^igether,  or  al>out :  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
necto  =  to  tie.  to  fasten.]  To  fasten  together. 
(fuller:  Worthies,  i.  139.) 

Xn'-ner,  a.  &  s.    [A.8.  inntra,  from  in  =  In.] 

Aa  As  adjective : 

L  Interior ;  farther  inward  or  nearer  tha 
centre  than  something  else. 

-  Many  famlllee  are  estAbllshed  in  the  West  Indl<«, 
and  ftome  diacovered  In  the  inner  i>arts  of  America."— 
Addison:  Spectator. 

2.  Interior,  internal,  spirituaL 

"  Let  thy  ^nan 
Upon  his  inner  aoul  In  mercy  shine." 

Wordevmrih :  BtmneU  to  iMterty,  Nov.  ItW. 

3.  Not  obvious ;  dark,  esoteric :  as,  an  inntr 
meaning. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Thatpartof  a  target  immediately  outside 
the  bull's-eye,  enclosed  by  a  ring  varying  in 
breadth,  according  to  the  range. 

2.  A  shot  striking  that  part  of  the  target. 

"Scores  which  gave  averasM  ol  inner*  or  mom,'^ 

Timts.  July  21,  tS84. 

t  Inner-bark,  s. 

Hot. :  The  libor  (q.V-X 

Inner-forme,  s. 

FriiU. :  [  Form,  s..  II.  6  (1)  A  (2)]. 

Inner-house,  s.  The  name  given  to  tha 
chambers  in  wliich  the  first  and  second  divi- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Session  hold  their 
sittings  in  Edinburgh ;  applied  also  to  the 
divisions  themselves,  and  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Outer  House,  in  which  the 
lords  ordinary  sit  to  hear  motions  and  causes. 
All  causes  commencing  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  regular  form,  by  summons,  letters  of 
suspension,  or  advocjition,  rt-ach  the  Inner 
House  after  passing  through  the  Outer  House. 

inner-parts,  s.  pi. 

Aftu-u;;  Those  iiortions  of  the  harmony  that 
are  not  at  tin;  top  or  bottom 

Inncr-pedal,  s. 

Music:  A  sustuined  note  in  one  of  the  inner 

parts.       LSUSTAINED-NOTE.J 

inner-plate,  3. 

Arch.:  The  wall-plato  in  a  double-plated 
roof,  which  lies  nearest  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
the  other,  or  outer-plate,  liaving  ita  side  nearer 
the  outer  surface  of  the  wall. 

Inner-post,  s- 

Shipbuiht.  :  A  piece  brought  in  at  the  foro- 
side  of  the  maiu-iiost,  and  generally  continued 
as  high  as  tho  wing-transom  to  seat  tho  other 
transoms  ui)on. 

inner-square,  s. 

Carp.  :  The  edges  forming  the  Internal  right 
angle  of  a  cari)entcr's  square. 

"in  ner-^t,  a.      [Eng.  inner;   super,  suff. 

■est.]     Inmost,  innermost.  . 

"in-ner-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inner;  -ly.]  More 
within  ;  nearer  tho  centre. 

in'-nor-most,  a.     [A  cormption  of  A.S.  in- 

nemest  —  inmost  (q.v.)].  Farthest  Inward  or 
within  ;  most  romot*:  from  the  surface. 

•  in-ner-va'-tlon  (1),  s.    (Prtf.  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 

nerve,  and  sufl'.  -afton.]  A  state  of  nerveleas- 
ness. 

In-ner-va'-tion  (2).  s.  [Eng.  innertfe;  -^ion,] 
'  I.  Oni.    Ixtnq.  :  Tho  act  of  Innerving  or 
strtMigthening  ;  the  state  of  being  innervetl. 

2.  Physiol.  :  The  function  of  the  nervous 
aysteiu  ;  nervous  excitement ;  sju'cial  activity 
excited  in  any  i)art  of  the  nervous  systvm. 

■  in-nerve',  i'.'.  [  Pref.  in-  (Int^-ns.),  and  Eng. 
niTir  (q.v.).  j  To  give  nerve  tt>,  to  strengthen, 
to  invigomto. 

•  Inn'  bold-er,  ».  (Gng.  inn,  a.,  and  hoider.} 
One  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  an  innkeeper. 

"  Whrthrr  a*  well  thry  aa  l-utchen.  innholders,  and 
rlctuallcra.  il»  srii  that  «hli'h  !■  whotcMiiiitt  and  at 
rraMiuahlo  prloea."— Aiioi'n  .    The  Judlctat  Charge,  it* 

ian'-liKg,  K.     (Kng.  inn,  v.  ;  -ing.\ 
I.  Ordinary  I,anguagt : 
'  1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  gathering  In  of  grain, 

harvest,  Ac. 

"The  gathering  and  inninfi  of  aome  harrMt,'— 
P.  liott*itut    Plinie,  bk.  ivlll.,  oh.  vL 


boil,  b^:  p^t.  J^l;  cat,  90II.  cboms,  9btn,  bon^b;  go.  £:om:  thin.  %hiB:  sin.  af ;  oxpoot.  Xenopbon,  e:|lst.     pb  =  £ 
-Olan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tlon,    sion  —  sbun;  -flon.    ylon  —  zbun.   -clous,  -tlous,    slous  -  sbus.    -blo,    die,  &c.  —  b^L  dpL 
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2.    Fig.   (PI.):  The  time  during  wUch  a 
person  or  party  is  in  offlce.  ^ 

n.  Tecknicatly  (I'l.)  .- 

ba«i,frei?h'.r"/f  ^°''^"  '^}"'  ""o  "I-  ""■■'  f"' 
whol"*l'idt     "^      "  ""^'■'>i"»'  P'aJ"--.  or  of  a 

sef:  ^'"*'"'  ^'^'  ■'  '"""'^  recoTered  from  the 
In-nis,  ».    [BNNts.] 

*  ^1"^"*™"?^'  '•  t^'-  i»'«!«e'w,  pr.  par  of 
mnuor :  i„.  =  ,„,  on,  anU  mtor=  to  lean  1  A 
leaning  or  resting  upon  ;  pressure.  ■■ 


Innis— innovation 


ItSll),  s.    [Lat.  itmiros, 
A  resting  upon ;  incum- 


•  in-nlx-idn  (x  ■;, 

pa.  par.  of  innitor.] 
bency. 

^h'^^^^'"'-   'Eng.  tn,^  and  t«7wr.I   One 
who  l<eeps  an  n,n  ;  a  taverner,  an  iniholder 

fn-nd-9en9e,  s.    (Pr.,  from  Lat.  innoceruia 
from  ;««<,.e„.  =  inuoeent(q.v.);  Sp.  .^0^"  a  ^ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  innocent  • 
Si  C/'""'  "  ''^""""'  "'  ""y  q"^vli?y°whH  h' 
SIss  as  ?L'T''''  ^"■'"'""^ness,  harmle  s 
aess  .  as,  the  innocence  of  a  medicine 

CrLJ^r^™^^^,:^-!^:' Of  any  particular 
For  innocence  condemned  revenge  I  »o»ed  - 
In  a  moral  sense,  freedom  from  crime 
tot^Ji'ty!'  "'  '"""=  P"^"^  "f  heart'aU  w"; 

A     T^  ^p»/uer :  p.  ^.,  il  |j_  j 

1.  Freedom  from  any  thought  of  evil-  harm 
Jessness  ;  simplicity  of  heart.  ' 

■■  When  bujish  innocence  »aa  all  my  ..raise  " 

oilitv^'' .'"'''  •   """""'   weakness  or  imbe- 
cility, bordering  on  silliness. 

wa*r*?'the°sllS'L''K  ."'"bei-g  contraband  of 
rMlm!^"'  "^'"g  lawfuJly  conveyed  to 

t  in--n6-5en-5S^.  s.     [Lat.  inno«,i(ia.  from 
m„ocf„s=  innocent  (q.v.).]    Innocence 

t»rty    and    ,u,c.„  S^Sl.'-T'"?.;.'???!'-   ?<" 


t  Jl/ossocre  or  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  : 
1.  t'A.  ;/is«. :  Tlie  niass.icie  or  minder  of 

(]LSfi.t.r " "'  ^"^"^^^  "^  ^-°^ 

n.^vf'"''"  ?*""*•■  '"'^  abandonment,  towards 
the  close  of  a  session,  of  bills  introduced  by 
the  Government,  bnt  not  sufficiently  advanced 

that^'sfon."""  °'  "'^'^  "^'"S  ^^  "--g 

innocent-conveyances,  ».  pi 

»,^'°'i  ^  covenant  to  stand  seized  ;  a  bar- 
^„v'..l  H  *°'l/«'f^se  :  so  called  because  th.!v 
convey  the  actual  p,.ss«si,jn  of  the  property 
by  constructiun  of  law  only.  ■* 

Innocents'-day,  s. 

fea^fceth"?-/'"-  ■^'"'  '^"Slish  name  for  the 
feast  celebratecl  on  Dec.  i;s,  to  commemorate 

HeroH  "^'T^  "^  ""=  '=*'"''''™  °^  Bethlehem  by 
Herod  ,n  the  hope  of  kilUng  Jesus.     It  was 

fhe  fim^  '*■'"  celebrated  towlrds  the  close  of 
the  wi  I'-  'iV?"''V"  *•">  ^'«>'  century.  In 
the  English  Church,  it  has  a  proper  Collect 

1?  he  T  »,"■''  rS'P''  •  >""  ""  ■^'3"-  "  i^  known 
in  the  Latin  church  as  tjie  Feast  of  Holy  In- 
nocents,  and  Mass  is  said  in  purple  vestments 
probably  because  the  Innocents  ''did  notente; 
heaven  till  CJrist  at  His  Ascension  opened 
It  to  th,«e  who  iHilieve."  On  the  octave  tlie 
vestments  are  red  the  proper  colour  of  mar 
tyrs.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  feast  is  cele- 
brated on  Dec.  29,  and  is  known  as  the  Fealt 
of  the  14,000  Holy  Children.    [MAan-^] 


"  in'-nd-9ent-ive,  a. 

Tending  to  inno - 


[Eng.  innocent ;  ~ive  1 
ence  :  innocent. 


^i:.S't^  ^isi^e-^sa-f. 


Ser- 


«n'-n6-9?nt,  a.  k  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  innocens 
=  harmless  :  in-  =  not,  and  nocens  rr  o..      i 
-«.  =  to  hurt ;  Sp.  inocente.-TtirL  f^n^u^ 
A,  An  adjective  : 

■  I  waa  innocent  from  any  private  malice.- 

■>    -Kt        .,      ,  Skakap. :  Btnry  rill.,  ii|.  i 

d.  Morally  free  from  guilt,  crime   or  fa„lf  ■ 

not  tainted  with  sin  ;  guiltless  -pSeTnh^rt 

«d  life;  upright,  inoffensive,  blameless.  ^^^ 

opon  tnia  aely  mnoccnr  Cuatanee." 
11        ,   ,  t-'wncer.-  c.  71,  5.104. 

me^t  •  ^^'^■-  °°'  liable  to  ponish- 

fciture.    """^'^^""^  "f  "'S'- :  not  liable  to  for. 
6.  Simple  ;  weak  in  intellect ;  imbecile. 

.^^i^Ste.-'rsj5^-sJn?v;'^-Tt 

B,  As  sutstaiuive  : 

*  L  One  who  is  fi-ce  from  guUt,  crime,  or 
■tut ;  an  innocent  person.  "i-ue,  or 

•■  So  pnw  an  tenocenl  a,  that  «ime  lambe." 
a     I  i>e>uiir.-  F.<j.,I.Li. 

«n  idtot'^"'"™  """"^  ^  i'^telleot ;  a  natural ; 
^IS^see'^'r.^^^"^'''-'  -"-"'  "■"» 


in  -no-9ent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  innocent ;  4y.] 
*  1.  Without  hurt  or  harm  ;  hannlessly 
2.  Without  guilt ;  guiltlessly  ;  npn>htly 

gudeSy.^'""'""'^'"'  '■"'<"='■»"  of  heart; 

"  Ellen,  innocmtiu  (fay, 
Tumeil  all  inquiry  light  away." 

.SVoif .  Ladi/  qfttis  LaJM,  1,  30 
in-noc-u-a,  s.  pi.    [xXent.  nom.  pL  of  Lat 
mKocii!M=  harmless,  innocuous.] 

to,?°°''  •'-*^"''-,'"'<i«'' of  Ophidia (Snakes)  con- 
taining  the  Colubriformes,  or  Imiocnous  Co- 
lubnforin  Snakes.  They  have  no  decided 
venom  gland,  though  a  special  non-veno  11  ous 
one  and  a  groove  may  be  present.  The  laws 
are  armed  with  numerous,  solid,  curved  teet 

all^d'^h^'hllrw^rpS'e's"'"^''''^'-^--".' 

*  i"-°°o-?'-j(t-y,  s.     tEng.  innocu(ous)  ■  .it,,  1 
lessiS'  ^  °""^"'  "'  ^^'"S  innocuo^Vha™? 

in-noc'-u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  iTinoraM,  from  in-  - 
not    andnoaacs  =  hurtful ;  „c«o  =T  Luttl 

effectlYn™oceVt.''''^'"='°°  "^  ^^^^  "'■^'  »' 
2.  Harmless  ;  doing  no  iiyury  or  harm 

etr»t.C™e" pha""'r ' '""  *  *■«"'  '"«'  hea  pro. 

t  Innocuous  Colubrijom  Snakes: 
ZooU :  [InnoccaJ. 

In  an  innocuous  manner ;   without  harm  nr 
Ss!    ^-"^-^ly;    Without 'mLc'rievoSI 

••  Where  the  salt  sea  (nnacuoiu/y  breaka  • 

"  ordncarth  :  Eicurtton,  bk.  III. 


fc-notf-u-ofis-nSss, 

-ness]    The  quality  or  I 
ous ;  harmlessness. 


.  ni.oTTr — '    1'  i  I^°g-    innncuous; 
_    -harmieSlS  °'  ''^^^  "'  "''"'  '°°°™- 
thoS'h"i,!TS''TSf ."'  *>" 'ff'rt  ">«ke>.  that  «1. 

^utti,^bi^,irLS,X%riX"£  ^L""'  ""^ 

*  Sf  i"n^.L^***  "•'•     f^*-  '""''"("s,  pa.  par 
of  iniiodo  .-  in.  =  ,n  a„j    ^  >  I'a-  par. 

bind  up,  fasten,  or  include,  aa  in  a  too°L\iT" 

*  in-nom'-in-a-ble  a  Jir  e    u  «*.  • 

bills   f rn.„  i^  •        V      J  '•    'l^at.  jKnomiiia. 
ouis,  irom  in.  =  not,  and  nomiTOAiiis  =  that 


may  be  named   or  nominated:   namino-ta 
name  ;  nomen  (genit.  ,«mi„«,.)='aTan™l  ~ 

A.  As  adj. :    That  cannot  or  may  not  h» 
named  or  mentioned;  unspeakable^ 

■And  tbeo  namely  oj  (oule  thynge.  inn„M„M^~ 

iQ    W^  *1''-"-  f^'-)-  Trousers ;  inexoressibleii. 
(Southey:  The  Doctor,  p.  088.)     '"''''P''^""^ 

*^>°-'^oi^;.^**'  "•  ^'-     fl^'-  iMo™'""*".: 
^  -.ne1',t^tr=:irn'a'Se!r  '"^-  "'  "'"'"  = 

A.  j4s  (K/j. ;  Not  named,  nameless. 

B,  ..4s  sitbstatuive  : 
■inul. .-  The  innominate  arterv  (q  v  V 

innominate-artery,  ». 

prjSiro;;!'?h!r:-f<^^j^--eu^^ 

warns  the  right,  and  d  vides  into  the  rinht 
subclavian  and  the  right  carotid  arte?v° It 
or"rir  '™^,'l!  V"',"^™  i^che^'to^ne'Vn.i 
^te^f-       '''J'«l    also    the    Brachycepiiaui 

innominate-bone,  s. 

Atmt. :  The  os  coxie,  or  pelvic  bone  Tt  1. 
»r*beh.w  "LT  '"'"i"'?  "■■*  ^^''"''i  abL^*: 
w"th  i^  fellow  fff'i"''''  '''^'"-  "  art'cnlates 
wiui  ita  lellow  of  the  opjios  te  side  with  lh.i. 
sacrum,  and  with  U,e  feiuur.  In  eirTy  fe  i? 
f„   't'»^?«!'Ortions:  the  ilium,  thfos  pubis 

oiith,  but  the  process  is  not  completed  till 
the  tweuty.third  or  twenty-nfth  yeal^. 

•Innominate-contracts,  «.  pi 

Cml  Law:  Contracts  which  had  no  particn. 
(Wa^Tr;  ""  l-^'"""-"™  and  traniTcUo* 

innomlnate-velns,  ».  pL 

Aiuit  :  Two  trunk  veins  receiving  the  hinrvl 
re  urning  from  the  upper  limbs  t!irough?22 
subclavian  veins, and  iroiu  the  head  and  neck 
ce'pS.i"f^if.™"-    '''^"'<'  -•^otheBn.ciTy'^ 

^f^r*^-tf;.fa.S^,--r:;K.i:^ 

*A.  Transitive: 
ofsomethin^ne'w."'""'^''  "^  "■*  introduction 

ha'^i^t'n'ai'J.&fer.^-j.rS.^^'.  ^T,'^^-^^'--^  - 
thtogM?ew"°^  ""  "'''"'""''«=«  by  way  of  some- 

-«^^l^'jr ."tS'rS^i  JEf  JSi"8  in  religion.- 
B,  Intransitive ; 

tJ:  ■^,°  '""'f''  innovations ;  to  introduce  novel- 
ties  ;  to  make  or  intro.lnce  changes  or  Xra- 
tions  in  anything  established. 

,j;s;^iiS^-1^5i^^^s:^-;i^tiy,  bn. 

new  tWnS™"''  *"  introduce  or  put  forward 

Jn-no-va'-Mon.  ».     [Lat.  innm-o^io,  from  in. 
«om(„.,,  pa.  par.  of  innoco=  l;o  innovate  (qvT 

^i<^e"r'     °"'    ^^"   """"''''^•"    -Ital.  '«»» 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

ofL^i:^'i?';c;:-'^?iS^:j^;l-Hfn 

2.  A  change  made  by  the  introduction  of 
soniethmg  new  n  things  established,  as  W 
customs,  rites,  &c.  ^ 

XL  Technically: 

if,\r^?„';i  ■*^.?°?*  "'■'''''  '■^  "ot  completed 
ite  growth.  Used  specif,  of  the  new  branches 
of  mosses  produced  by  a  process  of  reuewal 

o^t'KShe^id'L^'  ^'  "■"  ^""^  "'  ""■  "■^'^^  - 
2.  Religions  (PL):  New  doctrines  introduced 
by  professed  reformers  into  any  f.iith  with  the 
view  of  harmonizing  ,t  with  the  science  of  the 
»™    or  new  observances  to  adapt  it  to  the 


»te,  mt,  ISre,  amidst,  what,  tdU.  father-   »£   ™-*   ..  - - 

~.  -*re.  wou.  w.ru.  w.6.  son:  m.te,  ckJ:U";^:%r,S,^^^"5'^^P^  s^e,  sir,  marine:  ...  ^ 
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nnxlem  feelinp.  Such  innovations  are  ex- 
tremely di^UmtetUI  to  the  luiyority  of  wor- 
sliippt-n},  wtt",  accepting  as  of  Di\ine  origin 
both  the  doctrines  and  practicea  sonttht  to  be 
ftltprpd,  kwk  ou  the  luiiovatinns  as  impious. 
JiiSfphns  complained  of  Biich  inno^-atlons  in 
h>8  JCTTUik  Warn,  ami  the  intniduccr  of  iiitio 
vatJons  tn  Christian  doctrin''  or  practice  tinds 
dt'teniiined  reidstance  in  ulmtevcr  section  uf 
the  Ghtirch  he  may  attempt  to  operate. 

3.  Scot3  Law :  A  technical  tenn  for  the  ex- 
change, with  the  crpditor'a  consent,  of  one 
obIij;ation  for  anntlier,  so  as  to  make  tlie 
second  t>liIijj:atIon  taUe  the  ])lace  of  tlie  first, 
and  be  the  only  sulisisting  obligation  against 
tht?  debtor,  the  oblignnt's  lemaining  as  l«fore. 
Calltd  also  novation  (q.v.). 

*In-no-va'-tlon-ist,  s.  [Eng.  innovation ; 
-hr.]  One  who  introduces,  or  is  in  favonr  of, 
innovations. 

•  in'-nd-vat-ive,  a.  [Eug.  {nnomi(e);  -ire.) 
Iiitmducing  or  tending  to  introduce  innova- 
tions ;  cliaracterized  by  innovations. 

"f^ime  «rit«nare  ...  innnmatiKf-T—HaU  :  Modern 
Eniflith,  \},  2T. 

In'-no-vat-dr,  *  in-no-vat-our,  s.  [Eng. 
iniwv<it{€) ;  -or;  Fr.  innavateur ;  itaU  innova- 
tore ;  Sp.  innoixidar.] 

1.  One  who  introduces  novelties  or  innova- 
tions ;  an  introducer  of  changes  in  things 
tttablislied. 

"  An  Ardent  s  spirit  aa  can  ittsptre  any  timowuor  to 
dcBtruy  the  iiioiiuuientsof  the  iMetyaiid  the  glotrof 
aovieiit  ages."— £urA:e  .'  loiter  to  lyuiiam  ElHot,  Etq. 

2.  One  who  maitcs  changes  by  the  Introduc- 
tion of  iuuo^'ations  or  novelties. 

In-noxious  (noxious  as  nok'-shus),  a. 

(I.:ir.  innorius,  fn>ni  i?i- =  not,  and  ncariiis:= 
hurtful,  noxious;  tuxxo  =  to  hurt.J 

1.  Harmless,  innocent;  not  producing  or 
tending  to  produce  niisL-liievous  or  ill  etfects. 
*■  They  being  benign  and  of  iniioxl/ius  qualitlaa."— 
Srown^:  luli/nr  Erronrt.  I)k.  Iv.,  ch.  xilL 

•  2.  Innocent,  harmless  ;  free  from  guilt  or 
ain. 

"  The  good  niAD  walked  tnnoxlorta  through  h  Is  age." 
Poffe  :  I'rol.  to  ^aCirrt,  aHa. 

In-noxious-lj^  (noxious  as  ndltHSbils), 

adt\     [Kng.  innoxious;  -ly,] 

1.  ITarralessly;  without  causing  harm  or 
ni-cllccts. 

"  Merctiry  which  Is  innoxiouily  glvea  in  many  caaes 
crude."— ^o|/?«;  Worki,  iL  I'Jl. 

•  2.  Witliout  suffering  harm  or  ill  effects. 

"For  AJiJui-ila  tli.it  can  hmoxioualy  digest  tl)ese 
poyioiift,  becuine  aitlldotAl  untu  the  ]iuy»oii  digestfd." 
—itrovrn*:   Vuig'tr  Erroart,  bit.  vit.  cli.  xviL 

In-noxions-ness  (noxious  as  nok'-shus), 

s.  li-Mg.  i.nii"xlons:  -ne^. J  'J'liu  quality  or 
BLitu  of  Ijeing  innoxious  ;  hiirmlessness,  inno- 
cence.   {Mad D' Arhlay  :  JJiary^  vii.  373.) 

*ln'~nu-a>te»  v.i,  [Lat.  innuatum,  sup.  of 
innno'—  to  ^ive  a  nod,  to  hint. J  To  intimate, 
to  liint,  to  signify. 

"As  If  j4  gain  rill  II  on  would  tnnuatt,  that  aa  this 
•ow  (being  si'lnyed)  \n  free  from  VtuuM."~Chayman : 
Bomwr;  Jliad  x\x.    (t'uuimuut.) 

*  in-nu'-bi-lons,  a.  [Lat.  innuhilus=  with- 
out  ilou'ls  :  ill-  —  not.  and  nu6t^a  =  clouds. J 
Free  irom  clouds  ;  clear. 

In-nu-en'-do,  in-n-en'-dd,  s.  [tat.  innu- 
eniln=hy  intriiuition  ;  gerund  of  iun«o  =  to 
nod  towards,  to  intimate:  in- =  in,  towards, 
and  nuo=  to  nod.] 

1,  OnL  Lang, :  An  indirect  or  oblitiuo  hint 
or  intimation  ;  an  insliiuutlon. 

**As  by  the  wuy  of  Innuendo, 
Lucua  ts  uuula  a  noti  lucendo* 

ChiiTThUl:  Ohoit,  bk.  fU 

•  2.  Imw  :  A  law  term,  mo.st  utmd  in  declar- 
ations, and  otiit'r  pleadings  and  the  olHcct  of 
this  word  is  only  to  declare  and  a-scerUiu  the 
person  or  thing,  winch  was  named  irncrfain 
beft.re :  as  1o  wiy,  he  {innurntto,  the  [.laintiir) 
Isatliii-f:  when  Rg  thi-ro  whh  mention  buforo 
of  another  perjon.    (Blount:  Glossogr.) 

•  m'-nu-^nt,  a.  (Lat.  innuena,  pr.  par.  of 
innno^^to  nod,  to  bint]  Conveying  a  hint 
or  Intimation  ;  insinuating,  siguilicant. 

Xnnuit.  M.  fNatfvo  word  ^  the  Ttenple.]  The 
nfii.ic  by  which  the  Ksquimaux  call  themselvos. 
Tlic  name  Uy  wldch  they  are  ordinarily  known 
Ui  oulfliilers  is  tin  Algiitii|iiln  wonl. 

In-nu  mer-a-bn-I-ty,  ».  IPr.  innumim. 
biiit^,  from  l>Jit.  innHmerabilUaa,  from  innvvu- 


■mtnlis  =  innninerable  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  innumerable. 

in-nu'-mer-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  fnntt- 

iiuT<ibilis,  from  tu- =  not,  and  mimrrnbillsi^ 
tliat  can  be  counted  or  numbered  ;  Sp.  t/iuu- 
meriihU,  innombrable ;  ItaL  inmtmcrabUe.] 

1.  Not  to  be  counted ;  Impossible  to  he 
counted  or  uuiuberi-d  for  multitude  ;  count- 
less, numberless ;  indftinitcly  numerous. 

'*  InniunernMn  nmltitndi?  of  fonna." 

iVurtitwoi'th  •  Excurtion,  bk.  Ix. 

*  2.  Ar  if  proceeding  from  very  large  num- 
bers of  i-erformors. 

•*  Thv  pTnisea.  wltb  the  innumrrabta  sound 
Of  liymiis."  Miihit.-  P.  L.,  iii,  H7. 

in-nu'-mer-a-bly,  rtrfv.  [Eng.  inmt7nerahl(e) ; 
-/?/.!  Without  number,  so  as  to  be  innumer- 
able. 

"Siiarkling  brands,  i nji ttmcr-tblj/  waTed." 

iiloi'er:  Atheiuild,  bk.  xxlx. 

•  in-nu'-mer-otis,  a.    [Lat.  innumerus,  from 

iH-  =  not,  and  Jii/nuTits^;  number  ;  nv7nero  = 
to  numlwr,  to  count.]  Too  many  to  be  num- 
bered or  counted  ;  countless,  innumerable. 

"  The  gatbereil  flocks 
Are  In  the  wattled  pen  inuitfuerotts  i.ressed" 

Thomson  .■  bummer,  395. 

•  in-nu-tri'-tion,  s.  [Fref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
nutrition  (q.v.).J  Want  or  failure  of  nutrition 
or  nourishment. 

m-nu-trf-tions,  a.     [Tref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

nutrition'^  ((\.v.).]  Not  nutritious,  not  nourish- 
ing ;  not  aftordiug  nourishment. 

•  in-nu'-tri-tive.  a.  [Tref.  iyi-  (2\  and  Eng. 
nutritive  (q.v.).]  Not  nourishing,  innutritious. 

i'-no,  5.  [Lat.  &  Gr.  =  in  class,  mj'th.,  a 
diiugliter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermionc.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Zygaenidfe  ;  Inn  staticf^ 
and  T.  globulariw  are  enumerated  by  Stephens 
as  British. 

■  in-o-be'-di-en9e,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  olicdieitce  (q.v.).]  Disobedience  ;  failure 
to  obey. 

"  As  bl  inobrdienra  of  oo  man  manye  been  ma-nd 
syiuierB,  fK)  bi  the  oltediotice  of  ouu  manye  schulcu  )>e 
luate." — Wycliffe:  Jiomatuv, 

•  in-6-be'-di-ent.  *  in~o-be-dy-ent,  a.  & 

5.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  obedient  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Not  obedient ;  disobedient. 

"  /iiobeJient  iahu  t}iht  dlsobeycth  for  despit  to  the 
cotnmaiidements  of  liod." — Chaucer:  Pergaytrs  Jtite. 

C  As  if-iibst. :  One  who  is  disobedient. 

-Uaa:   Btnry   r.. 

•  in~6-be'-di-ent~l5r,  adv.    [Eng.  imbtdient ; 

•hj.]  Ill  a  di.suhedient  nanner,  disobetUently  ; 
by  disobedience. 

"Whom  I  hare  obstinately  and  inobeditnttjf  ot- 
feuded"— Bur7ief/  JlUt.  Jii/orm,  iui.  1S34, 

•  in-ob-li-ga-bU'-i-tSf',  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Lat.  ohliijo  =  to  liiud.J  The  quality  or  state 
of  not  being  binding  or  obligatory, 

—Sanderf 

•  In-^b-^erv'-a-blO,  a.  [Lat.  inobservabilis^ 
from  in-  —  not,  and  obstrvo  =  to  observe  ;  Fr. 
inohservahU.]  Not  observable ;  that  cannot  be 
observed  or  perceived. 

•  in-6b-9erv'-an9e,  «.  [Lat.  incbsfrmntia, 
from  inobservant  •=  inobservant  (q.v.). J  Want 
of  observance  ;  a  failure  to  obstu-vo  or  keeii  ; 
disobedience. 

**  Broach  and  inob»»rvanc«  of  certain  wbolrsome  and 
politic  laws  for  goverument."— /ifttcon  ;  Judicial 
CKiir'ja. 

in-ob-^erv'-ant,  a.     [Lat.  inohsfrvans,  from 
t7t-  =  not»  and  oii*«ruo7is  =  observant  (q.v.); 
¥t.  inobservant ;  ItaL  inobaervuntt.)    Not  ob- 
servant ;  not  taking  notice  or  heed  ;  heeiiless. 
"  U(*  haa  bc«n  inobatrvant  or  liupudeuL* — Ourd  : 
Strmom,  vol.  vl.,  ser.  33. 

•  in-db-^r-va'-tion,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2\  and 

Eng.  of'srrmtion  (ri.v) ;  Fr.  inohtrmttion.] 
Want  or  m'jflect  of  (dwen'ation. 

■"ni«we  writer*  arc  In  all  thit  jniilty  of  the  luost 
•hftiiirfiill   i nobter patio rt-^—Shuo^rd :    On  the  Cna- 


obtrn.nvr  (q.v,>.]    Not  obtrusive  ;  unobtrusive. 
(Colfridgti.) 

*  in-Ab-tr^'-sXvO-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  ijwhim- 
*<«  ,•  -ly.]  In  an  inobstrusivu  manner;  nn- 
obtruBively. 


*  In-ob-tru'-Bivo-ness,  s.  lEu^.  tru>6tr«- 
Sive  ;  -}u:^.]  1  he  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
obtrusive  ;  uuobtrusiveuess. 

in-O-ciiP'-pin,  ».  [Mml.  Lat  inocarp(^is) , 
-in.  j  A  red  colouring  matter  cont;iined  iu  the 
juice  of  the  Inoctrpus  edulis.  The  juice  is  at 
first  colourless,  but  on  cxjiosure  to  the  air 
turns  red,  and  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  aicobol,  but  inso- 
luble in  etlier. 

^-^-oSr'-pus,  s.    [Gr.  r«  (is),  genit.  ti^ 

(ia'A-.)  =  a  fibre,  and  icapn-6?  (kari>os)  =■  froit. 
Named  from  the  librous  cnvelojies.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Tbymelaceie.  tribe  Fler- 
nandia.  Inoc'trpyts  etlnlis,  the  Otabeitc  chest- 
nut, is  a  large  tree,  with  alternate  leaves  and 
white  (lowers  in  racemes,  fidlnw<-d  by  kidney- 
shap&l  nuts,  eaten,  wlicu  n^stwl,  by  the  n*- 
tive.H  of  the  Pacilic,  the  Eastern  Islands,  && 

■  in-do-cu-pa'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  ocxu]iation  (q.v.).j     Want  uf  occupation. 

in-d-^er'-a-miis,  s.  [Gr.  U  (t.-),  Iv6i  {ino%)  = 
strength,  foree  .  .  a  fibre,  and  Ktpapjo^  {iuero^ 
mo«)=  potter's  earth,  a  tile.] 

Palfeoni. :  A  genus  of  AvieuUdfe  (Wing- 
shells).  The  shell  is  ine(|uivalve,  ventricose, 
rad lately  or  concentrically  furrowed,  with 
prominent  um bones,  a  straight,  elongated 
hinge-line,  and  numerous  transverse,  clnge-.set 
cartilage  pits.  It  is  akin  to  Penia.  Seventy- 
five  species  known,  all  fossil  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  chalk.    {S.  l\  WoodiL>ard.) 

*  in-oc'-n-lar-ble,  a.  [Lat  invcnl{o)  =  to  in- 
oculate ;*  Eng.  -able] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inoculated. 

2.  That  may  communicate  disease  by  inocn- 
lati<  >n, 

inoculable-bubo,  s. 

Path.:  A  bubo  wliudi  has  been  inoculated 
with  morbid  matter.  Called  also  virulent  bul>o. 

in-6c'-u-lar,  a.  (Pref.  i«-  (l)  ;  Lat  oculus:s 
the  eye,  and  Eng.  sufl".  -ar.] 

Entom.  {Of  Antenna):  Inserted  in  the  angle 
of  the  eye. 

iin-dc'-u-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ijit.  inoatlatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inoculo  =  to  graft  a  bud  of  one  tree 
on  to  another.] 

A-  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LiL  :  [IL  1,  si. 

2.  Fig. :  To  implant  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  certain  opinions  foreign  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking. 

n.  Tichnically : 

1.  Agric :  To  perform  the  operation  of 
engrafting  or  budding.     [Inoculation,  *  1.) 

2.  Med. :  To  introduce  variidous  or  other 
morbilic  matter  into  the  system  with  the  view 
of  mitigating  tlie  severity  of  small-pox  or  any 
otliei-  disease. 

"Tlie  PrluccM  of  Wales  hiul  two  of  her  children  In- 
orttl'tled  111  tlie  very  lxv<iiiiilii^  of  the  moveiueiit.* — 
LfCkjf :  Bitatand  in  titt  Llghttettth  Cent,,  vol.  I.,  ch.  It. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practice  inoculation  (q.v.X 

If  To  inociihde  grass  : 

Agric. :  To  take  pieces  of  Bwnrd  ftnm  an 
old  meadow,  and  sprcotl  them  over  a  piec«  of 
grass-land  somewhat  delieient  in  venlure. 

in-Sc-u-la'-tion,  t.     [Lat.  =  an  engrafting; 

Fr.  inocuhUi'jH.] 

*  1.  Bot.  :  Grafting  t>y  the  ln.sertion  of  buds  ; 
tlie  operation  of  building  (q.v.). 

2.  Medically: 

(1)  The  act.  art,  or  operation  of  ct>mmuni- 
eating  a  disease  to  the  liodily  frame  by  intro- 
ducing, by  one  or  more  inuictures  in  the  skln. 
or  otherwise,  the  siK-cilfc  poison  by  whieli  li 
is  pn»ducr(l, 

(-)  (^'y'"* )  ■  Tho  Introilnctlon  in  sneh  a  man- 
ner of  variolous  matter  into  the  sj-atem. 
Whether  or  not  Inoculation  for  snmllpox  was 
known  in  China  and  In>lia  at  an  ejirlier  periotl 
than  in  Europe  is  .loubtful.  It  soems  to  liave 
lieen  pmetlced  in  ^^o^lth  Wab-n  without  attract- 
ing notice.  It  was  to  Constnntinoidc  that 
America,  Kurope,  and  the  world  were  Indebted 
for  the  discovery.  In  A.n.  I7I3  Dr.  Kinanuel 
Timoni.  a  Greek  physician  there,  wrote  • 
letter  to  Or.  WoixlHani  in  favour  of  Inocula- 
tion, wldch  was  publtidied  in  the  niilov>phical 
Triinwction*,  an  was  n  notice  of  a  work  In  tta 
favour  by  Pr.  Pylnrlnl,  tlic  Venetian  coq«u1 


bOl*  b^;  p^t,  J<JWl;  cat.  90II,  oborus.  ^bln.  bonqh;  go,  ftom;  thin,  this;    sin.  as;    oxpoct,  Xonophon.  esclst.       Inff. 
.«lan.  -tlan  =  aban.    -tion,  -•lon  =  sliun:  -(Ion,  -alon  =  zbiin.    -tlous,   -douB,  -siouB-sbus.     -b)e.  -illo.  ."vi.  -  b^l,  doL 
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at  Smyrna.  In  1715  inoculation  was  also 
supported  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  English  sur- 
geon who  had  travelltjd  in  Turkey ;  but  the 
actual  introduction  of  the  practice  into  Eng- 
land was  brought  about  by  a  letter  written 
in  a  lively  style  from  Turkey  in  1717,  bv 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Returning 
to  England,  she  had  her  child  inoculated  in 
1721.  Dr.  Keith,  who  had  seen  the  practir-e, 
submitted  his  child  to  it.  Then  six  condemntd 
criminals,  ])ardoned  by  George  I. on  condition 
of  their  consenting  to  be  inoculated,  followed 
successfully,  after  which,  on  April  19,  1722, 
the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline  were 
inoculated.  A  few  days  after  three  inoculated 
persons  died,  one  being  a  child  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  ;  and,  six  cases  having  been  fatal 
out  of  244  conducted  by  Dr,  Boylston  at 
Bustun,  Massachusetts,  between  June,  1721, 
and  Januapr',  1722,  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  inoculation,  so  that  only  about  897 
persons  were  inoculated  in  the  first  eight  years. 
Gradnally,  however,  it  made  way,  and  was 
flnuly  established  by  179S,  in  which  year 
Dr.  Jenner  announced  the  discovery  of  vacci- 
nation (q.v.).  Before  this,  the  improved  me- 
thods introduced  by  Daniel  and  Robert  Sutton 
had  reduced  the  mortality,  which,  in  1797, 
1798,  and  1799,  in  the  small-pox  hospitals  was 
only  1  in  662.  Inoculation  for  small-pox  is 
performed  by  applying  the  variolous  matter  to 
a  few  scratches  made  upon  the  skin.  It  com- 
municates actual  variola,  which,  however,  as 
a  rule,  is  of  a  mild  type,  but  act^  as  an  excel- 
lent pro])hjlactic  against  a  malady  of  more 
virulent  character.  Tlie  stage  of  incubation 
is  shorter  in  the  inoculated  than  in  the  natu- 
ral small-pox.  The  quantity  of  the  eruption  is 
moderated  and  the  chief  force  of  the  disease 
is  expended  ujion  the  skin,  to  the  relief  of 
the  internal  organs.  While  inoculation  pro- 
tects the  individual,  he  may,  in  a  natural  way, 
communicate  the  disease  to  others,  and  that 
in  malignant  form.  Inoculation  is  no 
longer  practiced,  vaccination  having  taken 
its  place. 

"Inoculation  was  introduced  into  England  from 
Turkey  by  Lady  Mary  Montagu."— ice*!/. •  Snaland 
*n  the  Eiijhleenth  Century,  vol.  I.  ch.  iv. 


|n-6c -u-la-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

*  1.  One  who  engrafts  plants. 

2.  One  who  inoculates  for  the  small-pox. 

"  Had  John  a  Oaddeaden  been  now  living  he  would 
h.-ive  been  at  the  head  of  the  inocidatori^ —Friend  : 
History  of  Physick, 

•  3Cn-d'-di-ate,  v.t.      [Lat.  trt-  =  in,  into,  and 

odium  =  hatred,  odium  ;  Ital.  inodiarc  =  to 
hate.]  To  make  hateful,  to  bring  into  odium 
or  hatred. 

■'  Partly  to  inodiate  and  imbitter  sin  to  the  chastised 
■Inner  '—'toMrA  .■  Sermons,  vol.  vl..  ser.  6. 

•  In-o'-dor-ate,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
odoratus  =  liaving  an  odour  or  scent ;  odor  = 
odour.]   Having  no  scentor odour  ;  inodorous. 

"  Whites  are  more  'no<ioral;tbnu  flowers  of  the  same 
kind  culoured,"— fiocoii,-  Jfatural  Bistory,  §  607. 

•In-d'-dor-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  ijwdonis,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  odoriis  =  scented ;  Fr.  inodore.] 
Wanting  scent  or  smell ;  having  no  smell. 

"Some  white  bodies  are  tnodorout  and  insipid."— 
Boyle:   H'orto.  iii.  aoi. 

In-of-fen'-Sive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
offeiisiveiq.v.);  Fr.  inogemi/;  Sp.  inofensivo ; 
Ital.  inoffaisivo.'\ 

1.  Not  offensive;  giving  no  offence  or  pro- 
vocation ;  harmless,  quiet. 

"In  manners  the  moat  inoffenMiv*  of  men."— Jfac- 
auXuy :  nut.  Eng..  ch   vi. 

2.  Causing  no  uneasiness  or  alarm. 

"Should  lufaiits  have  taken  offence  at  any  thing, 
mixing  iiIeasRiit  and  agree;»l>le  ajJitear.inces  with  it 
must  be  Used,  till  it  be  grown  inoffemiee  to  them."— 
j/ocke :  tin  Education. 

3.  Harmless,  innocent,  innocuous. 

"  Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expresned, 
Inoffensive,  welcome  guest ! "      Cowjter  :  Cricket. 

4.  Kot  causing  any  obstruction  or  hin- 
drance ;  unobstructed. 

"  From  hence  a  passage  broad. 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to  hell." 

Milton:  P.  L..  x,  805- 

fa^of-fen'-sive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inoffensive; 
-ly.]  In  an  inoffensive  manner;  without  giv- 
ing offence ;  without  harm. 

"'  Not  thus  inoffmslretu  iireys. 
The  caiilcerworm.  Indwelling;  foe  I" 

Coicj)eT:  Innocent  Thief.    (Trans.) 

ln-df-fen'~sive-neSS,  s.      [Eng.   iiwffnisive; 
-ness.]  Thequalityor  state  of  being  inoMensive. 
"  Here  must  bee  wisdome  and  irKiffeTuHvenetse  of  ciir- 
riage-"— fip.  Hall     Ep.  vi  .  Avk.  4. 


*  in-of-fi'-<sial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  official  (q.v,).]  Not  official,  uii.tffi- 
cial,  not  done  officially  or  by  a  duly  authorized 
official  ;  a.s,  an  inofficial  eomnumication. 

*  in-of-fi'-cial-lj^  (ci  as  sh).  adv.  [Eng. 
inofficial;  -ly.]  In  an  inofficial  manner;  not 
officially  ;  without  the  usual  forms. 

*  in-of-fi'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  inofficiosus,  from 
in-  =  not.  and  officium  =  duty ;  Fr.  inofficieux; 
Ital.  inofficioso.]  Not  attentive  to  duty  ;  re- 
gardless of  natural  obligation ;  neglectful ; 
heedless. 

"Tbou  drown'st  thy  selfe  In  inofficiout  sleepe" 

Ben  Jonson  :  King's  Entertainment. 

inofficious-testament,  s. 

Law:  A  will  contrary  to  a  parent's  natural 
duty,  by  which  a  child  is  unjustly  deprived  of 
his  inheritance. 

*  In-oU',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  oiZ(q.v.).] 
To  anoint. 


in'-O-lite,  s.     [Gr.  U  {is),  genit.  iv6^  (inos)  ~  a 
fibre,  and  At'^oy  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Calc-Sinter  (q.v.). 

*  in-Op-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inojyemtus,  pa. 
par.  of  inoperor  =  to  work  :  in-  =  in,  and 
operor  =  to  work  ;  opus  (genit.  operis)  =  work.] 
Agency,  influence. 

■'  Here  Is  not  a  cold  and  feeble  prevention,  but  an 
effectual  ino/^^raCioii.  yea  a  iMwerful creation."— BMftop 
Baii :  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  bk.  i..  ch.  xiv. 

in-6p'-er-a-tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
operative  (q.v.).]  Not  operative;  not  pro- 
ducing a  result  or  effect ;  having  no  operation. 

•■  Though  the  divine  knowledge  ...  be  of  itself  in- 
operatire."~!iouth :  Sermon*.  ToL  Ft.  eer.  4. 

in-o-per'-cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
oj->crcuiar  (q.v.).]     [Inoperculata.J 

0/ univalve  shells:  Having  no  operculum  or 
lid.     {Owen.) 

in-d-per-cu-la'-ta.  5.  pL    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Lat.  operculaUi,  neut.  pi.  of  opercidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  operndo  =  to  furnish  or  cover  with  a 
lid  ;  operculum  =  a  cover,  a  lid.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Pulmoniferous  Molluscs 
having  the  shell  inoperculate  (q.v.).  It  con- 
tains the  highest  families  of  the  Pnlmonifera, 
viz.,  Helicids,  Liinacidee,  Oncidiadse,  Lira- 
naeidee,  and  Auriculidie. 

m-o-per'-cu-late,  a.    [Inoperculata.] 

Zool. :  Not  having  an  operculum  or  lid  clos- 
ing the  aperture  of  the  shell  when  the  animal 
withdraws  into  it  for  shelter. 

"The  rest  are  inoperculate.  and  sometimet  shell- 
less.  —Woodioard  :  MoUusca  (1875),  p.  385. 

in-o-per'-cu-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  operculated.]  The  same  as  Inoperculate 
(q.v.). 

"  Inopereutated  Pnlmonifera.  consisting  of  five 
families.  —Dallas:  Nat.  Bist.,  p.  797. 

•  in-6p'-in-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  inopinabilis,  from 

<  n-  —  not,  and  opinor  =  to  expect.  ]  Not  to  be 
expected. 

"  in-6p'-i-nate,  a.  [Lat.  inopinatus;  Fr. 
inopuie.]  Not  expected,  unexpected ;  not 
looked  for. 

••Casual  and  tTiopinate  caiCB.''~Time't Storvhotita. 

in-6p'-p6r-tune,  a.  [Lat.  inopportrmus, 
from  i7i- =  not,  and  opportn mis  =  o\>xtort\ine 
(q.v.);  Fr.  inojyportun;  Up.  inoportuno ;  Ital 
inopportuno.]  Not  opportune  ;  iuconvenient 
unseasonable.  ' 

in-6p'-p6r-tune-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  inoppor- 
tune; -ly.]  In  an  inopportune  manner  or 
time  ;  unseasonably,  inconveniently. 

"  Even  tliat  holy  exercise  may  not  be  done  inonj>or. 
tuncly.  nor  importuuely.  '—Donne :  Letter  to  Sir  B\0. 

*  in-6p-pdr-tun'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  opportunity  (q.v.).]  Want  of  opportu- 
nity ;  unseasonableness. 

*  in-6p-pres'-sive.  a.  ["Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eug.  opprf:ssive  (q.v.).]  Not  oppressive,  not 
burdensome. 

•  iEn-8p'-u-lent,  a.  [Pj-ef.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
opulent  ((i.v.).]  Not  opulent;  not  affluent  or 
rich  ;  jioor. 

in-or'-di-na-9Jr,  s.  [Eng.  inordina(te) ;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inordinate  ;  de- 


viation from  order  or  regularity  ;  irregularity, 
disorder,  excess,  want  of  moderation,  inordi- 
nateness, 

'■They  become  very  sinful  by  theexceaa.  which  wer« 
not  so  iu  their  n.iture  ;  thut  inordinacy  »ets  them  In 
opposition  to  God's  deBJgnatluu,"— OonernmCTil  of  th» 
Tongue. 

in;-or'-di-nate,  *  in-or-dl-nat,  a.     [Lat 

inardinatus,  from  i;t- =  not.  and  OTdinatus  = 
set  in  order;  Ital.  iiwrdiimto.]  Irregular,  not 
in  order,  disorderly,  excessive,  immodeiate, 
passing  all  bounds,  intemperate. 

•'He  could  not  accuse  Tillutaonof  inordinate  ambt* 
lion.  —Atacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

in-or'-di-nate-ly.  *  in-or-di-nat-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  inordinate ;  -ly.]     In  an  inordinate  man- 
ner or  degree ;  irregularly,  excessively,  im- 
moderately. 
"Not  to  loue  It inordinaay.''~Tifndall:  TTortei.p.  22t 

in-pr'-di-nate-ness,  *  in-or'-^-nate- 

nesse,  s.  '[Eng.  inordinate;  -ness.]  "The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inordinate ;  inordi- 
nacy. 

"He  who  Is  mercv  itself  abhorres  cruelty  In  bii 

creature  above  another  iiioriiinatenet$e."—Bp.   HaU ' 

ContempL  ;  Oibeonites  Revenged. 

*  in-or-di-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  incn-dinaXio^ 
from  inoTdinatus  =  inordinate  (q.v.).]  Devia- 
tion from  rule  or  right ;  deviation  from  the 
accustomed  order;  excess,  want  of  modera- 
tion, inordinacy,  intemperance. 

•■We  are  taught  by  this  word  to  signlfle  all  irrega- 
lorityaud  inordination  in  actions  of  religion.'— £uA<m> 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  il.,  *er,  8. 

in-or-g^'-ic,  *  in-or-gin'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 

in-  (2),  and  Eng.  organic,  organicat(<i.v.) ;  Fr. 
inorganigue ;  Sp.  &.  lUtl.  inorganico.]  Devoid 
or  destitute  of  organs  ;  not  having  the  organs 
or  instruments  of  life. 

"  Many  erroneous  opinions  are  about  the  essence  and 
ongiuall  of  it  [the  nitionall  soule]  .  .  .  whether  It  b» 
or^uit»\  OT  inorganicaL"— Burton .  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  26. 

Inorganic  cardiac-murmur,  5. 

Anat.  :  [Murmur]. 

inorganic-chemistry,  s.  The  chemistry 
of  inorganic  or  un-.rganized  bodies.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  past  few  yeai-s  have  rendeied  it 
impossible  to  say  where  inorganic  chemi;>try 
ends  and  where  organic  cliemistry  begins; 
but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  in- 
organic chemistry  treats  of  the  metals,  or  of 
the  metals  in  combination  witli  one  or  more 
of  the  non-metallic  bodies.  A  metal  in" com- 
bination with  oxygen  produces  an  oxide,  whilst 
a  metal  in  combination  with  an  acid  produces 
a  salt,  both  being  inorganic  compcmnds.  The 
union  of  iron  with  oxygen  procluces  ferroua 
oxide,  FeO,  and  ferric  oxide,  Fe.>Oi ;  with 
chlorine  ferric  chloride,  Fe^Clg ;  whilst  fer- 
rous and  feiTic  oxides,  when  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid,  pioduce  ferrous  sulphate 
FeO-SO;j7H?0.andferricsulphate,Fe203-3S03. 
The  aim  of  iuorganic  chemistry  is  to  examiue 
into  the  general  laws  or  rules  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  such  metallic  bodies,  and  to 
determine  the  action  of  one  upon  another. 
[Oroanic-chemistrv.] 

'  in-or-gan'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  inorgan 
ical ;  -ly.]  In  an  inorganic  manner;  without 
organs  or  organization. 

*  in-Or-gfijl'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inorgandc);  -ity.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inorgani©. 
{Browne.) 

*  in-or-gan-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  organisation  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inorganized ;  absence  or  want  of  or- 
ganization. 

*  in-or'-gan-ized,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  organized  (q.v.).]  Not  having  organic 
structure  ;  devoid  of  organs  ;  inorganic. 

*  in-or-mous,  a.     [Enormous.] 

*  in-or'-nate,  a.  [Lat.  inomatus^  or  pref.  i^ 
(2),  and  Eng.  ornoie.]    Not  ornate,  unadorned. 

*  in-or-thog-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  orthography  (<.i,\ .).^  Deviation  from  cor- 
rect orthography. 

In-os'-cn-late.  v.L  &  t.  [Lat.  ia-  =  in,  and 
osculatus,  pa.  (lar.  of  osculor  =  to  kiss;  ItaL 

inosculare.]    [Osculation.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  run  into  one  another; 
to  form  the  eomidement  of  each  other. 

2.  Anat.:    To  unite  by  the  mouth  of  one 


ete.  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine-   go    p5W 
or,  wore,  W9U,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  luU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw. 


inosculation— inquiry 
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vessel  fitting  into  the  mouth  of  auother ;  to 
aiKLstoriiose  (q.v.), 

"  Vow  tliUtlJth  conjogattonof  uen-ea  Is  bnmched  to 
the  praKiinll/i  ftlso.  lu  hume  iiiea»ure  by  inotrulalin^ 
witli  ouo  uf  iia  utrves."— iwrAarn.-  Phytico-Theolojy. 
bk.  v..  ch.  vUL 

a  Hort. :  Grafting  or  budding. 
*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  unite,  as  two  vessels  In  an  anfmal 
bwiy, 

2.  To  unite  intimately ;  to  cause  to  become 
one  ;  tu  blend. 

fci-os-cu-la'-tioiit  s.  [Fr.,  tvom  Lat.  fn-  = 
in,  and  'osculahis,  pa.  par.  of  oscular  =.  to  kiss.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  incorporating  or  assimi- 
latinj^  uuioa  or  blending, 

2.  AJiat.  :  Unitm  of  two  vessels  by  the 
mouth  of  the  one  iittiug  into  that  of  the  other ; 
anastomosis  (q.v.). 

"Thence  returning,  by  tnotcutattonM.  throngh  the 
velna  or  bark  vesaela  to  the  root  or  lftct«ala  again."— 
BerkeUfy :  SirU,  i  W. 

In  -  08'- ic,  a.  [Gr.  U  (is),  genit.  Ivo^  (inos)z= 
strength,  force  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

Inoslc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CsHoNoOg.  An  uncr>'stallizable  sub- 
stance f<mnd  in  the  mother  liquor  of  the  pre- 
paration of  creatine  from  flesh-juice.  It  is 
very  sohUile  in  water,  the  aqueoua  solution 
having  the  flavour  of  broth,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  inosates  on  being 
heated  to  redness  are  decomposed,  giving  off 
the  odour  of  roast  meat.  The  inosates  of 
potassium  and  sodium  are  very  soluble  iu 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Tlie  inosate 
of  copper  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

In'-O-site,  s.  [Gr.  is  (is),  genit.  Iv6<!  (inos)  = 
strfiigth,  force  ;  -ite.] 

Chem.:  CbHioO^-2HoO.  Anon-fermentable 
BUbatance,  isomeric  with  glucose,  discoven-d 
by  Scherer  in  tlie  muscular  substance  of  tlie 
heart  of  the  ox.  It  has  since  been  found  to  exist 
in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  brain, 
and  in  the  urine  during  some  diseases  of  the 
kidney.  It  is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor 
of  the  creatine  crystals,  by  acidulating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  gradually  adding 
alcohol  till  a  turbidity  begins  to  ajippar. 
Potassic  sulphate  first  separates,  and.  on  add- 
ing more  alcohol,  inosile  in  cauliflower-like 
groufis  of  colourless  crystals,  which  on  re- 
crystjillization  assume  the  form  of  larpt^ 
rhonibie  prisms  of  sweet  taste.  Inosite  ef- 
floresces in  dry  air,  giving  off  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  leaving  anhydrous  inosite, 
CgHioOfl,  as  a  white  (ffloresceut  mass.  It 
melts  at  210",  and  dissolves  in  sixteen  parts 
of  water  at  lO'J',  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  On  evaporating  inosite 
nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric  aci<l,  adding  a 
solution  of  amirmniacal  calcic  chloride,  and 
again  evaporating,  a  beautiful  and  very  clia- 
racteristicrose-C'donration  is  obtained.  When 
inosite  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
concentrated  suljihuric  acid  added,  nitrn-ino- 
sitc  separates.  This  has  the  composition, 
CaH,i{ON().j)rt.  which  indicates  that  inosite  is 
not  an  aldehyde  sugar,  but  a  hexhydric  alcohol 
of  the  formula  CflHftfOIDfi.  Inosite  is  al.so 
found  in  many  plants,  esjiecially  in  green 
beans,  the  shells  of  peas,  in  the  leav  the 

vine,  in  a.sparagUH,  &c. 

•  In-ougb.  a.  &  adv.    [Enouoh.] 

In-<J^er',  adv.  [Eng.  in,  and  ouvr  =  ovor.] 
N(':irer   to   any  object ;   close  to  ;  forward. 

(Sc^Ach.) 

•  In  OK'-idiz-a-ble,  o.     [PreH  in-  (2),  aud 

Eng.  oxidi2abielt:\.y.).] 

Ch^m. :  Not  oxidizahle ;  not  capable  of 
being  uinted  with  oxygen  to  form  an  oxide. 

*lXn-pale'.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  pale,  s. 
(q.v.).]     Imjialed. 

"Rpiihpu  iBCQiiceiVMl  tot>c«rthrcol*r«wave, Jmlnh 
h  lyoii  niiii]iitiit.  Dnii  a  iicr|>ei)t  iiuwed,  Blineun  r  awonl 
ittfiU,  th«  i>uliit  oroctwl,  Ac*  —  Brvwnt :  Vulffar  A*r- 
roun,  hk.  v..  cb.  x. 

•  in-par'-d6n-a-1>le.  a.  fPref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  piirdoruthle  (<\.  v.).]     Unpardonable. 

"Thpv  «hiiMe  mttirc  tmiptus«  MKtiyiiat  hyiti  bo  y*  It 
Bhiilile  hrinuardi,ivihlt.''—li9m«rt:  t'rtAuart ;  Crony- 
elf,  vol.  1  .  en.  ccclxvl. 

In  p'ir'-tl-biis.  The  usual  contracted  form 
of  till!  I^Iin  phrase,  in  jxirtifnis  injUlelium^ 
in  cuuntrica  Iwlonging  to  unbelievers. 


^  Bishop  in  partibns :  A  bishop  consecrated 
to  a  see  formerly  existing,  but  whicli,  owing 
chiefly  tu  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  has 
long  been  lost  to  the  Koinan  Church.  Bishops 
ill  partibusiia.ie  from  the  Reformation.  Catho- 
lic affairs  in  England  were  managed  by  Vicars- 
Apostolic,  having  titular  sees  in  partibtts, 
from  lti2;i  to  the  erection  of  the  hierarchy  iu 
ISoO.  Besides  Vicars- Apostolic,  in  a  non- 
Catholic  country,  tlie  Vicars  of  Cardinal- 
bishops,  Suffragan-bishojis,  and  Papal  Nuncios 
usually  have  their  sees  in  ])<irtibuii  infidelium. 

*  in'-path,  s.   [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  path.]  An 

intricate  way.  (SUinyhurst:  Virgil;  ^neiil 
iii.  396.) 

in'-pa-tient  (ti  as  sh),  «.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  patient,  s.]  A  patient  who  receives  lyjard 
and  lodging  as  well  as  medical  treatment  in  a 
hospital  or  an  inlirmary.     [Outpatient.) 

*  in'-pen-nSr,  s.    [Eng.  in,  and  penny.]   Money 

paid  by  the  custom  of  sfinie  manors  on  aliena- 
tion of  tenants,  &,c.    [Outpennv.] 

*in  pla^e, adv. phr.  [Eng. i7i,andplacc.]  There. 

in  p6s'-se,  ;>/ir.  [Lat.]  Possibility  of  being; 
probability.    [In  esse.) 

*  in  -  prav*  -  a  -  ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Lat. 

prai\atus),  pa*,  par.  of  7>raro  =  to  corrupt,  and 
Eng.  sufl".  -able.]  Incorruptible.  (Becon : 
Works,  i.  10.0.) 

in  pro'-pri-a  per-so'-na,  phr.  [Lat.]  In 
one's  own  person  or  character. 

in'-put,  s.    [Eng.  in,  and  put.]   A  contribution. 

•■  Ilka  ane  ti>  be  U.-ible  lor  their  ain  iiiput.'— Scott : 
Heart  ••/  Mui~ Lothian,  ch.  xiL 

*  in-quSx-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Yt.,  from  in-  =  in, 
and  quart  =  a  fourth  jmrt.  So  called  because 
there  is  a  fourth  part  of  gold  to  three-fourths 
of  silver.] 

Metall. :  The  same  as  Quartation  (q.v.). 

in'-quest,  *  en-qaeste,  s.     [O.  Fr.  inqueste, 

from  Lat.  inqnisita  (res)  =  (a  thing)  inquired 
into  ;  ftni.  sing,  of  iwinisitus,  pa.  par.  inqniTo 
=  to  inquire  into  ;  Fr.  enquete;  Hal.  inchiest^i.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  inquiry  ;  an  investiga- 
tion ;  a  quest ;  a  search.  (Most  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  of  ^  (1).) 

"Tlita  Is  the  laborlimafiiKl  vexatloiifl  itiq tiest  that  the 
Boul  iimst  make  &ftt;r  bcieiiix."—iiout/t :  Sermons,  ToL 
1.,  iwr-  6. 

II.  Law  : 

1.  A  judicial  inquiry  before  a  jury 

2.  The  jury  itself. 

"  Al  we  of  the  inquest  together  well  tvp  Into  the  Bay(1 
tower,  where  we  f  uuml  tbe  body  of  the  siiy  J  Hun  hiuig- 
iug  vpuii  a  fltaplt)  of  \iMii."—UaU :  Ilrttry  VJii.  (au.  6) 
^  (1)  Coroner's  inquest  :  A  judicial  inquiry 
before  a  coroner  and  a  jurj' into  the  circum- 
stances and  causes  of  tlie  deaths  of  such  as 
die  siiddeidy  or  from  violence,  or  in  a  prison. 

[COKONER.] 

(2)  Jnqtiest  or  Inquisition  of  OJJice:  An  in- 
quiry made,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury,  by 
the  sovereign's  ofllcer,  his  sheriff,  (coroner,  or 
eschcator,  viriutc  officii  or  by  writ  to  them 
sent  for  that  puri)ose,  or  by  commissioners 
specially  appointitd,  into  any  matter  entitling 
the  .sovereign  to  the  pos.session  of  lands  or 
tenements,  goods  or  chattels. 

*  in-<|ai'-«t,  v.t.  [Lat.  imjuieto,  from  in- = 
not,  aiid'qtties  (genit.  quiet  is)  =  qniet;  Fr. 
inqitUter ;  8p.  &  Port,  ijiquietar.]  To  dis- 
quiet ;  to  disturb  ;  to  trouble. 

"  Dtiryiige  the  niont  ptirt  of  hla  r<-lgtie  holHen.  VII] 
wu  lytllu  or  iiothyiig  in<iui«tetL." —Sir  T.  Elyot :  Tho 
Oovortiour.  bk.  1.,  ch.  xxlv. 

*  in-qui-et-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  inquietatio,  (i-om 

iiiquirto  =  to  distui'h  :  f;i-=  not,  and  qides 
(genit.  quiftis)  =  quiet,  1   Disturbance,  trouble. 

"The  grcJit  tmuhle anil  inquletalion  of  Iho  lay  sub- 
Jpctn."— fr.irf.nrron  ;  AlUaiice  between  Church  *  State, 
Lk.  11.    INuU^i.) 

In-qui'-S-tude,  «.   [Fr .  from  Lat.  inqvietmlo, 

finm  in-  —  not,  and  quirtudo  =  quiet ;  Sp.  iii- 
quietud  :  \\.H\.inquiHudine.]  Disturbed  state; 
want  of  quiet  or  j>eaco  ;  restlessness,  uneaai- 
ness,  disquietude. 

"  And  Btlrrliitrsof  ImiuMiute.  when  thoy 
By  t4*iidpucy  of  DAtiirc  iiomla  iittixt  full.  * 

Wonitworlh:  .Vieh.ttt. 

*  in'-qui-line,  s.    [Lat.  iiifinitiuus  =  at^-nant, 

a  lodger;  one  who  lived  in  a  habitation  not 
his  own.] 

Fnt-m.  :  An  inwciTt  living  In  an  abode  ] to- 
perly  belonging  to  another,  as  certain  Insects 


in  galls  made  by  the  true  gall-insects.  (j4» 
nandate.) 

*  in'-^qui-nate.  v.t.  [Lat.  inquinatus,  pa.  lar. 
of  inquijio,  from  in-  (intens.),  and*eunio  = 
to  void  excreuient ;  O.  Fr.  inquin^r ;  Sp.  I»- 
quinar.]     To  pollute,  to  corrupt. 

"It[thealr]  is  i-artlculaiiy  inquinated,  lufected.*— 
Evelyn  :  Fuirn/wjiutn,  jfU  vL 

*  in-qiil-na'-tion,  s.    (Lat.  inquinado,  from 

inquL7uitus,  pa.  jiar.  of  inquino.]  The  act  of 
polluting  or  corrupting;  the  state  of  lieing 
polluted  or  corrupted  ;  pollution,  corruption. 

"These  Inwnrds  t>c  th«  very  puliation  and  inguin^ 
tion  o(  the  Ocah.'— /*.  UoUatiU  :  Plutarch,  p.  2«0, 

*  in-quir'-a-blo,  a.  (Eng.  inqnirit);  -afcte.J 
That  may  or  can  be  inquired  into  ;  subject  or 
liable  to  inquisition  or  inquiry. 

"There may  be  iiiftiiy  more  thinn  inquirable  by  yoa 
thruUKbout  all  the  lonuer  Jjart*.  — Uacont  The  Judi- 
cial Charge,  Ac. 

*  in-qau''-an9e,  s.     [Eng.  inquirit) ;  -ance.) 

Inquiry. 

in-quire',   en-quire',    '  enqnere,   '  in- 

quere.  v.i.  <\;  (.  [Lat.  inquiru  =  to  seek  or 
examine  into:  i(i-  =  iu,  into,  and  quwro^ to 
seek;  Fn: enquerir ;  Sp.  </i^itirir.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  ask  questions ;  to  seek  for  informa- 
tion or  truth  by  asking  questions. 

"  Of  faerie  lond  yet  if  he  more  inouire  .  .  . 
He  may  it  fiud."        Spctucr :  F.U.  H-    (lutrod.) 

2.  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  discua- 
siou  of  questions. 

3.  To  make  or  hold  a  judicial  inquin,* ;  to 
investigate  or  examine  into  the  Ciiuses  of  any- 
thing ;  followed  by  into:  as,  A  coroner  in- 
quires into  the  cause  of  a  death. 

TI  Inquire  is  followed  by  of  before  the  per- 
son asked  or  questioned  ;  by  about,  after,  ain- 
cerning,  for,  into,  or  of  before  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  After  or  for  is  used  when  a  itlace  or 
]ierson  is  sought  for  ;  into  when  search  is  made 
for  particular  knowledge  or  information. 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  ask  about,  to  seek  for  information  con- 
cerning :  as,  To  inquire  one's  way  or  road. 

2.  To  examine  into  ;  to  seek  to  know. 

"And  all  obey  and  few  itn/uire  hU  wllL" 

Byron  :  Cor&air,  L  & 

*  3.  To  ask,  to  beg.    (Followed  by  of) 

"  But,  ta  I  BJiid.  He  will  be  tm/uirtnl  of  by  them  to  do 
It  for  them."— /(uiii/(in  :  PUgrim't  Progrtu.  pL  IL 

•  i.  To  call,  to  name. 

"  Now  Cautimu,  which  Keut  wo  commouly  intjuirt.'' 
Apeiuer:  /".  V.  IL  X.  UL 

in-qti'ir-en'-do,  5.  [Lat.  gerund  of  inquire 
=  to  seek  into,  to  inquire.) 

Law :  An  authority  given  in  general  to  some 
person  or  persons,  to  inquire  into  somethiug 
for  the  benelit  of  the  Crown. 

*  in-quir'-«nt,  a.     [Lat.  inguirens,  pr.  par.  of 

inquiro=\'o  seek  into,  to  inquire  (q.v.).] 
Making  inquiry  ;  inquiring. 

"  Ecu  Della'a  eye. 
As  111  a  ttnrdvu,  roven,  o(  hues  aloiio 
Iiti/nircnt,  cudoiui.'        S/tcnttone :  (Economy,  iU 

in-quir'-er,  s.  [Eng.  iitquir(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  inquires,  examines,  or  seeks  for  informa- 
tion. 

*'  He  Kiinwercth  all  Blticere  inqutrtrt  of  truth,  m  h* 
did  Sadiit  Tbuiuaa."— Jfuunfajrua.-  /)rruu/«  £«j<iyi.  pt 
L.  tr.  vlll..  {  1. 

In-quir'-ing,  pr  ;wr.,  a.,  it  s.    [Inuvire.] 

A.  As  pr.  ]*ar.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Inclined  or  given  to  inouiry  or 
investigation  ;  inquisitive  :  as,  He  is  of  a  very 
inquiring  disposition. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  inquiry ; 
inquiry. 

In-quiir'-ihg-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  inq^tiring:  -ty.) 
In  an  inquii  ing  manner  ;  by  way  of  inquiry. 

'  in-qtiir'-Iat,  s.  [Eng.  {nquir(e):  •ist.)  One 
who  seeks  inr<irmati<»n  ;  an  Inquirer  (q.v.X 
{liichitnlson  :  Clarissa,  Iv.  321.) 

in-quir'-j^.6n-quir'-i^,s.  [Eng.<fujKiT<e);  -y.J 

1.  The  act  of  hiquiring,  examhiing,  or  Id- 
vestigating ;  interrogtition. 

■■  Ho  fuuM  no  path  n^r  trnct  of  foot  do«cry, 
Ntf  by  itn/iitrf/  Icnrtir."      Si-€nser:  K  V-  VI.  Iv  M. 

2.  Tlio  act  of  searching  or  seeking  for  truth, 
Inforriiiition,  or  knowledge  ;  examiuHtlon  or 
investigiition  of  principK's  by  questions  aud 
diseuKslon ;  investlgntion. 

"  Where  Udd  Inquiry.  tUvUtg  out  of  Rlsht. 
Ilrliqca  iiuuiy  »  pivcluus  |M*Hrl  uf  trtitli  to  tljihL' 
Co*tff0r  :  Uo§t9,  4UL 


bo^l.  b^;  pout»  j<^l;  cat.  9CU.  chorus,  9hin,  boncti;  go,  gom;  thin,  this;  sin,  aa:  expect,  ycnophon,  o^lst.     ph      t» 
-dan.  -tlan  -  shQji.     -tlon«  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -slon  ^  shun,     -dous^  -tlous,  -alooa  -  shu«.    -bio,  -dio,  a:c.  -  b^l.  d^l. 
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inquisible— inrunning 


3.  A  judicial  investigation  into  a  matter. 

If  (1)  Writ  of  inquiry  :  (See  extract). 

"Wliere  dauttgea,  nroiwily  so  culled,  are  to  be  re- 
ooveretl.  a  Juiy  must  \ie  called  iu  to  assess  them; 
nnlfss  the  defcudjiut,  to  sAve  cliarges,  will  coufess  tlie 
wlio!e  damages  laid  iii  the  declaratioii,  otherwise  the 
eutiT  of  the  judgment  is,  "that  tlie  plaiutitf  ought  to 
recover  hia  damages  (iudelluitely),  but  becau&e  the 
court  know  not  what  dAiiia4:es  the  said  plamtllf  hna 
suaUined,  therefore  the  sliLviff  is  cuinniRuded  that  liy 
the  oaths  of  twelve  honest  and  lawful  men  he  iuquire 
into  the  aaid  d.imayes,  aud  return  such  inquisition 
into  court.'  This  procetis  is  called  a  reriC  of  iuifuirj/  : 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  eheriireits  as  judge,  aud 
tries  hy  a  jury,  subject  to  ucjirly  the  same  law  and 
conditions  as  the  trial  by  jury  at  nixi  prius,  what 
damaves  the plniutitT  has  reaJIy  sustained:  aud  when 
tbeirverdict  is  given,  which  mtistn^jaesssamedamages, 
the  si iiTJir  returns  the  inquisition,  which  is  entered 
upon  the  roll  ill  nianner  <if  a  po=:tcJi ;  aud  thereujtou  it 
Is  considered  that  the  ijlaintiif  do  recover  the  exact 
■um  of  the  daiiinges  so  assessed.  In  like  inauner,  when 
A  demurrer  is  detenninned  for  the  iilaiutiff  upon  an 
action  wherein  damnzes  are  recovered,  the  iudcrment 
is  also  incomplete,  without  the  aid  of  niffrit  t^  in'i/iiir//. 
When  a  writ  of  injunction  or  niand.imus  has  been 
claimed,  this  also  will  he  awarded  liy  tlie  judgment."— 
SJacks'one  r  Comment.,  bit.  iiL,  ch.  H. 

(2)  Court  of  Inquiry  : 

Law  :  [See  Court  of  Enquiry,  under  Court]. 

■  in-quis'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inqifis(itvs),  pa. 
par.  of  iii'iuirn  ;  Eiig.  adj.  sutf.  -iWe.]  Admit- 
ting of  or  liable  to  inqnii'y. 

*  in'-qui^lte^  v,t.  [Lat.  inqnisitus,  pa.  par.  of 
iivpiiro  —  to  inquire  (q.v.).]    To  inquire  into. 

(Korth  :  Examen,  021.) 

fn-qili-si'-tlon,  s.  [From  Lat.  inqnisitio  = 
a  seeking  or  senrching  for.  from  inrpiisitvs,  pa. 
par.  of  ijiquiro  =  to  seek  after ;  Fr.  inqnisition  ; 
Frov.  inquisicio;  Sp.  inqnisicioii;  Port,  inqui- 
si^Cio ;  rtnl.  inquisizione.]  [Inquire.] 
I.  Ord.  Lanrj  :  Inquirj*,  quest,  search. 


n.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  tribunal  for  searching  out, 
Inquiriuginto,  and  condemning offencesagaiiist 
the  Canon  Law,  especially  heresy,  and  taking 
means  tn  liave  the  offenders  punisbed  by  the 
Ci\'il  Power.  Inquisitors  and  the  Inquisition 
did  not  come  in  together;  theformeri)reoeded 
the  latter.  (iNQUisiiroR.]  It  is  .sometimes 
erroneously  .said  that  St.  Don)inic  suggested 
to  Innocent  III.  the  institution  of  such  a  tri- 
bunal, and  was  by  him  appointed  the  first 
inquisitor.  In  reality  it  was  resolved  on  at  a 
synod  lield  at  Toulouse,  in  1220,  under  Gregory 
IX.,  after  the  Albigensian  crusade,  and  was 
formally  established  by  hiin  in  1233,  Innocent 
having  died  in  1216,  and  Dominic  in  1221.  Tlie 
synod  ordered  that  in  every  parish  a  priest 
and  several  respectable  laymen  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  search  for  heretics  and  bring  their, 
before  the  bishops.  Ere  long  the  bishoi>3 
handed  over  the  invidious  task  to  the  Domini- 
can order.  Gregory  appointed  none  but  Do- 
minicans. Innocent  III.  occasionally  Franeis- 
caus.  and  Clement  III.  sent  into  Pornig;\2  a 
prior  of  the  order  of  Minims  (q.v.).  The  tri- 
bunnl  was  called  the  Holy  Olflce,  or  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  Its  Judges  being  more  accus- 
tomed to  ecclesiastical  tlian  to  genuinely  legal 
procedure,  encouraged  informers,  concealing 
their  names  from  the  pei-son  accused,  who 
was  urged  to  make  a  complete  confession. 
Torture  was  also  used  to  extract  evidence.  It 
was  established  in  France  in  consequence  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Toulotise.  Philip 
the  Fair  converted  its  tribunals  into  State 
Courts,  by  means  of  wliich  he  crushed  tlie 
Templars.  In  1'j38  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
Louis  lie  Rochclle,  was  convicted  of  Calvinism, 
and  burnt.  Tlie  jiower  of  tliese  courts  was 
soon  after  transferred  to  the  Parliament,  and 
finally,  in  15(50,  to  th^  bishops. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  did  the  Inquisition 
find  a  more  congenial  soil  than  in  Spain.  There 
were  in  that  country  multitudes  of  Mnhom- 
medans  and  Jews  who,  to  shelter  themselves 
from  persecution,  professed  to  be  Christians, 
while  all  the  time  not  merely  practising  their 
former  religious  ob.servances  in  secret,  but 
actually  making  proselytes  to  tlieir  respective 
faiths.  In  1481  thr  Inquisition  was  established 
at  Seville,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  two 
Dominicans  being  the  first  Judges.  Torque- 
mada,  another  Dominican,  who  became  Grand 
Inquisitor  in  14S3.  and  held  office  for  fifteen 
years,  extended  it  to  various  other  towns.  It 
was  jiopular  with  the  lower  orders  and  the 
clergy,  but  was  hated  with  a  deadly  hatred  by 
the  nobles  and  the  middle  classes.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Peru  and  Mexico  in  1571.  Llo- 
rente.  the  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  was 
its  secretary  at  Madrid  from  1790  tn  1702. 
Napoleon   I.   sujipiessed  it  on   December  4, 


1808,  and  it  was  abolished  on  February  12, 
1813,  by  the  Cortes.  Ferdinand  VII.  having 
re-establislied  it  in  1814,  the  Coites  in  1820 
abolished  it  again.  [Auto  riE  fe.]  In  1026  it 
was  set  up  in  Portugal ;  in  1815  its  Acts  were 
burnt  at  Goa.  The  Congregation  of  the  Car- 
dinals of  the  Holy  Inquisition  was  instituted 
by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  154'2,  and  remodelled  by 
SixtusV.  about  forty  years  later.  Itiscomitosed 
of  twelve  cardinals,  of  a  commissary,  who  acts 
as  .judge,  of  a  counsellor  or  assessor,  of  con- 
suiters,  an  advociite,  &c.,  and  is  under  the 
immediate  presidency  of  the  Pope.  The  open- 
ing of  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
in  1848,  by  the  Roman  TTiunivirs,  created  a 
deep  feeling  throughout  Eurojie  against  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Papacy.  Tbe  attempted 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  the  United 
Provinces  caused  the  loss  of  that  fertile  terri- 
tory to  Spain.  No  inquisitor,  under  tliat  name, 
seems  to  have  been  ever  commissioned  to 
Engl.md  ;  and  when,  in  the  thirteentli  century, 
Conrad  of  Marburg  attempted  to  establish 
the  "Holy  Office"  in  Germany,  he  was  assas- 
sinated, and  the  Inquisition  never  obtained  a 
finn  footing  in  that  country. 
2.  Law: 

(1)  A  judicial  inquiry,  investigation,  or  ex- 
amination ;  au  inquest. 

(2)  The  verdict  of  a  petty  jury  under  a  Writ 
of  Inquiry  (q.v.)  ;  also  wJicie  the  court  requires 
a  particular  fact  certified,  or  requires  the 
sheritf  to  do  certain  acts  iu  furtherance  of  its 
judgment. 

T[  Inquisition  of  o£lce:  (See  extract). 

"An  inquitition  of  qfflce  is  the  act  of  ft  Jury  sum- 
moned by  the  pi-oj>er  officer  to  inquire  of  matters 
relating  to  tbe  crowu,  upuu  evidence  mid  liefore  them. 
yucli  inquisitions  may  be  afterwards  traversed  and 
exauiined  ;  as  particularly  the  coroners  inquisition  uf 
the  diath  of  a  ziiau,  wtien  it  6uds  any  uue  guilty  of 
homicide,  for  in  auch  cases  tbeoffendersu  presented 
must  be  arraigned  uijon  this  inquisitiou,  ana  may  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  it.  —BlacUttoJig  :  CommenL.  bk.  iv., 
ch  23. 

*  in-qui-^i'-tlon,  v.t  [Inqdisition,  $.]  To 
make  inquisition  or  inquiry  into  or  concerning, 

*  in-qni-si'-tion-aL  a.     [Eng.  inquisition ; 

-aL\ 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  inquisition  or 
Inquiry  ;  making  inquiry. 

"That  ivi/uitifi^'tiiJ  spirit  with  which  they  were 
possessed," — H'arburton:  Frecthiitkert.     (Dedic.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inquisition  (q.v.). 

*  in-qui-si'-tlon-ar-y*  a.  [Eng.  inquisition; 

-ary.]    Inquisitional. 

in-qui^'-i-tive,   *  in-qois-i-tif,  a.  t  s. 

[Fr.  inquisitif,  from  Lat.  inquisitivus  —  seek- 
ing into,  from  inquisitus,  pa.  i>ar.  of  inquiro 
=■  to  seek  into,  to  inquire  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  Addicted  or  given  to  inquiry 
or  to  seeking  information  by  asking  questions, 
discussion,  or  investigation  ;  busy  in  research  ; 
prying,  curious. 

"  And  ever  aa  they  met  with  any,  they  would  flocke 
about  thein.  aud  bee  very  inquisUive."—P.  SoUand: 
Lii'iut,  p.  436. 

*  B.  vis  siibst.:  An  inquisitive,  curious,  or 
prying  person;  one  busy  or  curious  in  re- 
search. 

%  For  the  di  fference  between  inquisitive  and 
curious,  see  Curious. 

*  in-qui^'-i-tive-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  inquisitive; 
-!y.]  In  an  inquisitive  manner;  with  curiosity 
or  inquisitiveness. 

■•  If  at  any  time  I  seeme  to  Btndy  you  mora  inquiti' 
tlvetn,  it  is  for  no  other  end  but  to  know  how  to  pre- 
sent you  to  God  In  my  prayora."— flonne  .■  Letters, 
p.  269. 

Jn-qui^'-X-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  in/juisitive : 
-ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inquisi- 
tive ;  ciu-iosity  ;  a  disposition  to  seek  for  in- 
formation ;  anxiety  in  research. 

"In  this  Inferiour  element  man's  inqn'sidvenett 
cannot  be  exorbitant.""— Jfounfai;n«  .■  Dcvoute  E$sayes, 
pt.  li,  tr.  1,5  2. 

*  in- quia- i- tor,    *  in-quis-l-tour,    s. 

[Lat.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Ixinguage: 

1.  One  who  searches  for  a  suspected  person  ; 
a  tracker,  a  detective. 

"To  redeem*  himself  with  a  peece  of  money  cot  of 
the  inqulsUour't  bands."—/'.  Boltand  :  Suetomus,  p.  I. 

2.  One  who  examines  judicially. 

"  Mluos,  the  strict  inquisitor  appears." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .Encid  vi.  582. 

3.  An  inquisitive  person.  (Feltham :  He- 
soh'es.) 

IL  Ch.  Hist. :  A  person  appointed  to  search 


out  latent  heresy.  The  name  tirst  appears  tn 
tbe  Tlieodosian  code.  a.d.  382 ;  their  search 
being  chiefly  directed  against  the  Manicha-ans. 
During  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  centun.-,  innoirent  UI. 
had  sent  out  legates  to  searcii  out  aud  punish 
these  separatists.  These  were  also  called  in- 
quisitors. Dominic  was  one  of  them,  whence 
arose  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  first  high 
functionary  of  the  tribunal  called  the  Inqui- 
Rition.  Specif.,  a  functionary  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribimal  called  the  Holy  Olhce  or  the  In- 
quisition (qv.). 

f  in-qius-i-tbr'-i-al,  a.  [Lat  inquisitor^  go- 
nit,  iiiqui^ltori^s),  and  Eng,,  &,c.  sulf.  -al.] 

1.  Aftt--r  the  manner  of  an  inquisitor;  as  is 
done  by  the  agents  of  the  "  Unly  Otiice." 

2.  Prying,  searching;  minutely  questioning 
with  unpieasiint  penmacity. 

*'  He  turned  and  met  the  in^uisUnrinl  tone — 
'  My  name  ia  Lut.l'  ""  Byron  :  Lara,  L  1& 

*  m-qui^-i-tbr'-i-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  inquisi- 
torial ;  -ly.]    In  an 'inquisitorial  manner. 

*  in-qui§-i-t6r'-i-ous,  a.  [Eng.  inquisitor; 
-iOM-s.J      Inquisitorial,  inquisitive. 

"  Under  whose  itig-isilori-U  aud  tymntiical  dXB> 
c«r>'." — J/ilton  :  Jteaaon  <^Churth  (fovemmenX. 

*  m-qui^'-i-tress,  s.  [Eng.  inquisitor  :  -«w.J 
An  inquisittxe  or  curious  woman.  (JIftW 
Brojite :  I'illette,  ch.  xxvi.) 

*  in-quij-i-tur'-i-ent,  a.  [Formed  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  *  inquimlurio,  from  inquisitus,  pa. 
jKir.  of  inquirv.j  Given  to  inquisition  ;  inqui- 
sitorial. 

"So  ill-farouredly  Imitated  by  our  iitguitUurimU 
bishops." — Milloit :  Aret/pugiiica. 

*  m-r&9'-i-nate,  r.t.  [Fr.  inraciner,  from 
in-  =  in,  and  racine  —  a  root,  from  Lat.  *nuit- 
ci?ia,  diiuin.  of  radix  (genit.  radicis)  =  a  root.) 
To  implant,  to  enroot. 

*  in-rage',  v.t.    [Enrage.] 

*  in-rall',  *  In-rayl,  v.t.  [Pref.  in^  (i),  and 
Eng.  rati  (q.v.).j  To  rail  in;  to  inclose ;  to 
fence  iu.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"It  may  be  refi'tnied  and  inrailed  again,  by  that 
general  authority  whereunio  e.'h-h  p'kTtlcuIar  u  au^ 
i^Qt."— Hooker :  Eccles.  I'oUty,  bk.  iv..  S  14. 

*  m-rap'-tnre,  v.U    (Enkaptdke.J 

In  re,  pkr.    [Lat.]    la  the  matter  or  caae  oL 

*  m-reg'-is-ter,  v.U    [Enbegisteb.] 

in  rem,  I'hr.    [Lat.] 

Law:  Relating  to  a  thing.  Civil  actions 
are  divided  into  actions  in  rem  and  actions  in 
•personain.  A  judgment  in  rem  is  one  pro- 
nounced on  the  status  of  some  jiarticular  mat- 
ter :  as  an  action  for  the  condemnation  of  a 
ship  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  a  suit  fur  nul- 
lity of  marriage,  &c.    (Wharton.) 

*  in-ri9h',  v.t.    [Enrich.] 

*  in-nght'-ed  {gh  silent),  a.    (Pref.  in-  <X% 

aud  Eng.  right;  -ed.]     Entitled  by  right. 

"We  become  what  he  ia.  are  inrighteU  to  all  hs 
hath,  and  endowed  with  all  his  goods. '—/.AiVA^on  ■'  Tnn 
SennoTis,  ser.  v. 

In'-road.  *  in'-rode,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  road  =  raid,  from  A.S.  r(&d  =  a  riiling.] 

1.  A  hostile  incursion  or  entrance  into  a 
country ;  a  sudden  and  desultory  invasion; 
an  incursion. 

"  Many  hot  inroads 
They  m»ke  In  Italy."     :HutJietjj. :  Ant.  *  Ct«op.,  L  4 

2.  An  attack. 

*  ^-road',  v.t.    [Inroad,  «.]  To  make  inroads 

into  ;  to  attack,  to  invade. 

"  The  Saracens  . .  .  conquered  Spain,  inroaded  Aqal- 
i^jx^'— Fuller:  Cfturch Hutorj/. 

*  in  -road-er,  *  in'-rod-er,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
rooil.  s.  ;  -er.J  An  invader.  (Fuller:  Worthies, 
ch.  x.xiv.) 

*  in-roU'r  v.t.    [Enroll-] 

*  in-rol'-ment,  s.    [Eneolment.] 

*  xn'-run-nm&  s.     [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng. 

runnitig  (q.v.).j 

1.  The  act  of  running  in. 

2.  The  place  or  point  where  a  stream  falls 
into  another,  or  into  the  sea. 

"  At  the  ini-unniny  of  a  little  brook.' 

rennyion :  Blaine  1,S7IL 


f&te,  fSit,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son;  miite,  cdb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se  ce~e;  e7  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 
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•iQ-rush',  v.t  fPref.  <n-(l).  and  Kng.  nuh 
(q.v.).]    To  break  in  upou  ;  to  rusli  in. 

"The  8«a  .  .  .  innuhath  u\<ou  r  littlo  tcgion  called 
Kermw.'~P.  Ualland:  CamtUn,  p>  6M. 

•fal'-rush,  8.  [Inrush,  v.]  Au  iiruptiuu, 
(G.  EUut:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxxviii.) 

Ill-S^b-ba-ta'-ti,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  =  marked 
ou  t)u*ir  s;tbiii3  :  in  =  on,  and  Fr,  sabot  =  a 
wo<Hletx  shoe.    (See  def.)] 

Ecclesiol.  40  Ch.  IIL^t.  :  A  name  sometimes 
civcn  to  tlie  WaUleiiscs  in  tlie  twelfth  century 
becAUHe  some  of  tbeiii  put  ttic  sign  oi'  the  croKs 
on  their  wooden  shoe^.  Called  also  Sabbatati 
(q.v.).  (Mnsheim:  CK  Hist.,  cent.  xii.  pt.  ii., 
ch.  v.,  §  n.) 

•  in  -  safe'- 1^,  s.  fPref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
8v^/ety  (q.v.).J     Want  of  safety  ;  insecurity. 

bl-s^-i-va'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  I'/i-  (1), 
satiixi,  and  sutt'.  -tion.] 

Phya.  :  The  mingling  of  saliva  with  the  food 
during  the  jirocess  of  eating. 

•  in-aa-lii'-bri-oua,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
'En'^. ' sal ubr to }is  (^i  v.)  ;  Lat.  iiiscUuhcr.]  Kot 
8aIut>rion3,  not  healthy,  not  wholesome,  un- 
healthy. 

"  Court*— that  ItuaZufrrioiu  aoU  t«  peace,' 

i'ouiig:  Sight  Th-nujlUt,  vliL  1.02a 

•  in-Sa-lu'-bri-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mUih'rilif  (<\.\.);  Lat.  insaluhritax.]  Want  of 
sahibrity  ;  unhealthiness,  unwhi>lesomeness. 

"  To  Investigate  the  wholesomeuaBs  or  irualubrUy  of 
alimcuta."— tfoj//fl.-   Wurka.  IL  IIL 

•  In-sal'-u-tar-y,  o.  [Pref.  in^  (2),  and  Eng. 
salutary  (q.v.^] 

1.  Not  aiilutary  ;  not  favourable  to  health  ; 
unwholesome. 

2.  Not  tending  to  safety ;  productive  of 
evil. 

•in-S&n-a-ba'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng,  insanabh; 
•it)/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insanable 
or  incurable. 

•  in-s&n'-a-We,  a.  [Lat.  insanabilis,  from 
in-  :=  nut,  and  sanus  —  whole,  sound.]  In- 
curabh',  irremediable. 

•  in-s&n'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insandbU; 
-nf^.\  Tlte  st:ite  or  condition  of  being  insan- 
able ;  incurableness,  insanability. 

•in-slin'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  {nMna6(le) ;  -hi.] 
Innn  insanable  manner;  so  as  to  be  incurable. 

In-saae',  a.  [Lat.  insanus.  from  irtr  =  not, 
and  eanus—  whole,  sound,  sane;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
insano.  ] 

1.  Not  sane  ;  unsound  in  mind  or  Intellect ; 
deranged  in  mind  ;  mad,  lunatic 

"Soon  nftcr  Dryden'n  denth  ahc  bpcame  intane.'— 
Malotie :  Li/o  uf  liryden. 

2.  Uwed  by  orappropriated  to  Insane  persons: 
SB,  an  insane  hospital. 

3.  Making  insane  or  made;  causing  Insanity. 
(Insane-root.] 

4.  Exceedingly  rash  or  foolish :  as,  an  in- 
»ane  action. 

*  Insane-root,  s. 

Hot. :  The  Ilirnlock,  Conium  maculatUTn, 

"  Or  hnvo  we  cnti-ii  oii  trio  ituani^-root 
That  takes  the  rvuoii  priB'incr." 

Shtifce»p.  :  MaobHh,  ll.  3. 

fn-sane'-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  insane;  -lij.]  In  an 
insane  nianiior ;  like  ono  insane ;  madly, 
rasldy,  foolishly. 

•  In-sa'-nie.  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  insania.^ 
Madness,  insanity. 

"Alt'T  K  little  intanff  thry  fleil  t^maitd  nur." 
M'.  Il-Atna:  FaU  A  Lvtt  SurKeue  of  nebelUan. 

In-sane'-noss.  «.  [Eng.  inmi^ie.;  -ne'^.i.]  The 
quality  or  slate  of  being  insane  ;  Insanity. 

•  In-S&n'-i-atO,  v.t.  [Lat.  <«•  »  not ;  mmis 
(genit.  sani)  =  whole,  and  Eng.  auIT.  -aie.\  To 
make  unsound  ordistuni])cred. 

"  Dotm  not  the  dUt/'niiwr  of  th«  body  tn$anta(0 
the  noulT  '—t'eliSiift:  /lesolve*. 

t  in-B&n'-i-tar-y*  a.  [Pref.  In-  (2).  and  Eng. 
sanit-try  (q.v.).]     Picjudicial  tu  health. 

"He  coritlilcred  the  hoiiifl  to  l-e  In  lui  intanitaru 
>oondltloiL'*— Miilv  J'tlrgrajih.  Auji.  23.  lUI. 

In-S&n'-i-t^,  a.  (Eng.  in^n{r);  .ity ;  Fr.  fw- 
s«n/W,  from  Ut.  inj.inf/ns  (genit.  ij\mnitati^) 
~  unsnuiidness,  unhealthiness,  disease.) 

jl.  Path.:  Unsoundno.HHof  mind,  disorder  of 
the  iutoUect.     In  this  disease  the  encephalic 


nervous  textures  are  priniarily  involved.  The 
brain  being  the  material  instrument  by  which 
tlie  mind  manifesto  itself,  it  is  by  restoring 
the  perverted  functions  of  the  brain  itsKlt 
that  a  oure  is  to  be  looked  for,  43  in  other 
diseased  parts  of  the  body,  by  appropriate 
treatment  ot  its  structures.  There  are  six 
\'arietie3  of  insanity  :  mania,  acute  andchronic; 
melancholia;  dementia;  paralysis  of  the  iu- 
saiie  ;  idiotcy  ;  and  imhciility.  The  "non- 
restraint"  system  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  but  legislatiou  is  still  required 
as  to  granting  of  ceriilicates,  the  conduct  of 
private  isylmns,  and  other  points  connectxid 
with  the  care  of  the  insane. 

2.  Treitl'ufnt:  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  the  I'niti'd 
States,  state  asylums  being  established,  in 
which  all  citizens,  rich  and  pocir  alike,  bavo 
privilego  of  treatment.  The  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  the 
first  to  provide  asj-lums  for  the  insane,  a 
philanthropic  movement  In  which  they  have 
been  widely  followed,  until  our  institutions  are 
now  un-*urpa8sed  in  condition  and  chanict'-r. 
At  Kankakee,  Illinois,  there  is  nn  "insane 
town,"  conqiosod  of  twenty  houses  laid  out  ()n 
each  side  of  a  street,  with  a  central  dining 
room  for  the  patients,  a  central  ward  for  tlie 
sick,  Ac.  In  Great  Britain  the  asylums  for  the 
insano  cannot  be  surpassed  In  management 
and  accommodation,  and  the  two  countries 
named  probably  lead  the  world  in  this  particu- 
lar, though  the  other  countries  of  Europe  give 
careful  heed  to  this  humane  duty.     [Lunacy.] 

*  in-sap'-dr-^r,  a.  'Lat.  in-  =  not ;  sapor  = 
taste,  and  Eng.  idj.  juff.  -y.]  Having  no 
taste  ;  tasteless,  insipid. 

in-sa-ti-a-bfl-I-ty  (tl  as  shi),  s.    [Lat  in- 

satiabilitiLs,  from  iiu^atiabilis  =.  insalialde 
(q.v.);  Fr.  inscUiabiliti  :  Sp.  insaciabUidad ; 
Ital.  ijisaziahilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  insatiable;  insatiableness.. 

in-sa'tl-ni'ble  (tl  as  shi),  *  in-sa-cl~a- 
ble,  0.  [Fr.  insatiable,  from  Lat.  insallubilis, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  s<itio  =  to  satiate,  to 
satisfy  ;  Sp.  ijisac tabic ;  lUil.  insmiabile.]  Not 
satiable  ;  that  cannot  be  satisfied  or  appeased  ; 
greedy  beyond  measure. 

"That  inaatlable  thirst  men  fhid  of  knowing  what 
God  thought  Ui  conceal  ttuui  tlxetxi."—6tiUiujjteeC  : 
Sermons,  vol,  lii..  ler.  xn. 

in-sa'-tl-a-ble-ness  (ti  as  shi),  «.  [En^ 
insatiafjk ;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  insatiable ;  greediness  that  cannot  be 
satisfied  or  appeased. 

"There  helng  no  thorow  or  reM  mtlsfactlon,  but  a 
kind  of  huitiittotmeM  belonging  to  thla  condition."— 
S/ui/tttiburi/ :  Jri'^uirt/  Concerning  Virlu*,  bk.  It.  pt  II. 

in-sa-tl-a-bly  (tl  as  shi),  adv.  [Eng.  insa- 
tia>i{le) :  'l;/  ]  In  au  insatiable  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  so  as  not  to  bo  satislied  or  appeased. 

"He  wna  Iniiitiabltf  greedy  of  prftl«e."— Jfocautow  .• 
SUt.  Enj.,  ch.  XX. 

t  in-sa'-tl-ate  (tl  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  insatiatus, 
from  iri-—  hot,  and  saliatus,  pa.  par.  of  satio 
=  to  satisfy.]  Not  to  be  satisUed  or  appeased  ; 
insatiable. 

"Uiuown  in»(Uint9  ^^■•e^^■olr  toflll." 

Thanuan:  Liberty,  V.  481. 

*  Xn-sa'-tl-^te-l;^  (tl  as  stiJ).  adv.  [Eng. 
insatiate;  -ty.]  In  an  insatiate  manner;  in- 
satiably. 

"  For  wo  on  thiit  tnttttiatfili/  itld  feed." 

Itrni/ton:  Leyrtid(\f  /'iorce  Oaveiton. 

*  In-sa'-tl-ate-nSss  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [En-. 
insati'itr ;  -iuss.  ]  Tho  -quality  or  state  of  beitig 
insatiate  or  insatiable. 

*  In-sa-ti'-e-tj^,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
satiety  (q.v.).J     Insatiableness. 

*  In-S&t-is-fao -tlon.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  aati:i/actin7i  (q.v.).  ]  Want  of  satisfacti')n 
or  of  that  which  satisUea ;  dissatisfaction,  dis- 
content. 

•'  The  iitfatlnfarfton  of  Ihowo  which  quAircI  with  nil 
thl^K^  •■'  dlninilo  of  matters."— Aroumtf;  Vulffar 
£rrfnirt.  bk.  I.,  ch.  v. 

"  In-s&t'-u-ra-blo,  a.  [Prof,  in-  (2),  ami 
Eng.  satttrabk  (o.v.).]  Not  saturable;  Inca- 
pable of  being  lllicd  or  glutted. 

*  in'-scl-en90  (scl  as  si),  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
inscinitiit,  from  in-  =■  not,  and  scientia  .:^ 
kiMiwludgi- ;  scinis,  pr.  j'ar.  of  ffcio  =  to  know.] 
Want  of  IcnowbHlgo  or  skill;  ignorance. 

*  Vn'-sd-^nt  (sol  as  si)  (1),  a.    [Ut.  fiucfrru. 

fnnn  in-  ~  not,  and  snVnj  =  knowing.)    Jgiiu- 
raut,  foolish,  unskilful. 


*  in -sd-ent  (scl  as  si)  (2).  a.  [Lat.  {«< 
(intcns.),  and  iciens  =  knowing.]  Endowed 
with  knowledge  or  9kill ;  intelligent 

*  tn-soon^e,  v.t.    [Enscokce.] 

*  in  scrib'  a  ble,  a.    fEng  .■iwcr£6(«) ;  -abU.\ 

Thai  luay  oi  can  be  inscribed  ;  inscriptible. 

*  in-8crib''a-ble-nS8S,«.  fEn?  inxcHhabU; 
-ness  J  The  quahty  orstateof  being  Inscribabla 

or  in.scriptibie. 

iDa-soribe',  v.L  [Lat.  inscnbo,  from  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  acribo  =  to  write  ;  Sp.  'nacribir;  ItaL 

inscribere.] 
L  Ordiriaiy  iMnffuage : 

1.  To  write  down  ;  to  engrave  ;  to  mark  at 
set  down  to  be  read  ;  to  im}irint 

*'  In  *ll  you  writ  to  Rome,  tr  ^le 
Toforviini  |.rliic«i.  Ego  mkI  Hex  iiiriu 
W(u  pitilU.ifcrti^erf  "     .Shaketp.-  Itrniy  VIlL.y.X 

2.  To  engrave;  to  mark  with  writing  or 
letters.    {Di-yden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  xWx^ 

3.  To  assign,  to  address,  to  ledicate,  to 
commend  or  offer  to  a  patron  by  a  short 
address. 

"  One  ode.  which  pleased  me  In  the  rpiullnu.  I  hsv* 
att«iiii.ti.-d  to  trniislate  ni  Piiidrvrick  \  ersi- ;  ti>  th*t 
Which  Is  ititcribed  to  the  |>re»<  ut  Bnil  ?f  Bocbiabr.'— 
Drydmn:  Pr<f.  to  tfie  Second  Jtitcfllunv. 

*  4.  To  imprint  deeply  ;  to  impress  :  m.  To 
inscribe  anything  on  tlie  iiiind. 

II.  Geom.:  To  draw  or  delineate  in  or 
within,  as  chords  or  angles  within  a  circle. 
[Insckibed.J 

"  A  sphere  out  be  intcribed  In  %af  rc^u*  polyhe- 
dron, A  ajjlicrc  cana).«'>  bo  tnu-ri'itd  lu  fUiv  trbuigulAr 
Vjnmild.'— /AiPi<y  *  i'ecJt:  iSathemat,  Dictionary. 

in-scribed',  7>a.  par.  da.    [Inscribe.] 

A.  As  -pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Engraved,  written.  Im- 
printed. 

2.  Cieom. :  A  straight  line  is  said  to  be  In* 
scribed  In  a  circle  when  its  two  extremities 
lie  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  An 
angle  is  inscribed  in  a  circle  when  its  vertex 
lies  in  the  circumference,  and  when  its  sides 
fonn  chords  of  the  circle.  A  polygon  is  In- 
scribed in  a  circle  when  all  of  the  vcrticea  of 
its  angles  lie  In  the  circumference.  In  like 
manner,  we  say  that  a  line,  angh-,  or  polygon, 
is  insci  ib*^d  in  an  ellipse  or  other  plane  curve. 
A  ]K>lylie(iron  is  inscribed  in  a  sphere  or  other 
curved  surface,  when  its  vertices  are  all  con- 
tained in  the  surface.  A  circle  is  hisrribed  in 
a  triangle  or  other  iKiIygon.  when  it  is  tangent 
to  every  side  of  the  polygon.  A  sphere  is  in- 
scribed in  a  polyhedron  when  it  is  tanjient  to 
every  face  of  the  polyhedron.  A  circle  can 
always  be  inscribed  in  any  triangle,  A  circle 
can  always  be  inscribed  in  a  qnadrilntenl, 
when  the  sum  of  two  opposite  siduj  is  equal  U> 
the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 

in-scrib'-er,  ».     [Eng.  inscrib(e):  .*r.J    One 

who  inscribes. 

In-scrxp'-tit-ble,  a,    [Lat.  intcriptiis,  pa.  par. 

<'f  i;i.sc(  iTto  =  to  inscribe  (q.v.);   Eng.   -aoU.] 

Capable  of  being  inscribed. 

"A  iHilyKou  is  Mild  to  t>e  tnicrtptlbtf  wbru  It  can  tw 
InflcrihiKl  III  ftcirotn.  or  wlieii  the  <-livuni(er»nc«of  * 
circle  cMii  be  piiMed  tlirotwh  all  Ita  vrrtU'ea.  All  retfu. 
lar  iwlytjoiiH  uro  iutc'-ipiibte.  A  i|Ui»lrilHter>U  U  in. 
icriptible  vhvn  the  sum  ot  luiy  twu  oii|»j«ftw  aii^Ip*  ii 
equni  to  180*.  A  polylu-druu  U  in^-rifitible  wti-n  lh« 
mirfHco  of  A  nphert)  can  bo  imiuM  t)ir>iii:h  All  %<l  lU 
ViTtloc*."— /Aji'.oj*  /'0ck:  Jlatlittrumoai  l/idiuniiry. 

in-SOrlp'-tlon,  ».      [Fr..   rn>m  Lat    inMTip- 

tionein.  accus.  of  t?iiTn'p(n)=  an   inscrlpttnn, 
from  itiseriptus,   ]«.  par.  of  iiijcrifto  =to  In* 
scribe   (q.v.) ;   Sp.  inscripcion ;   Ital.   insert- 
zione.] 
I.  Ordinajy  Ixtnguape : 

1.  The  nrt  of  inscribing. 

2.  That  which  Is  Inxcrlltcd  ;  any  record  of 
public  »tr  ]iri vale  occunvnces,  of  lawn,  decrees, 
&c.,  eiignivi-d  or  inscrilH-d  lUi  sUme,  wetAl,  or 
otlier  hard  surface,  and  exiH>sed  for  public  lu- 
8{icclion. 

"  When  On)tefrnd  Att^inpteal  to  dect|<her  themitne 
ciiiiotfonii  chnmcU'rwI.  he  liiil  Urat  (•■  inorr  thut  tnr«e 
fttTolln  wrra  nvilty  itucriptiimM.~—MaM  MulUr  :  tici9f%e» 

Uf  l.-tnguivjo  {\»'\\  It.  i. 

3.  The  ai't  of  Inscribing  or  dedicating  to  s 
patron  ;  dedication. 

4.  The  words  In  which  a  book  ts  Inscribed 
or  dedicateil  to  a  person  ;  u  dedication. 

IL  Technicidly: 

•  L  JAtw:  (See  extmct). 

"Ao  obllKAUi>a  made  hi  wilting,   whereby  tb«  M* 


bSil,  b^;  p^t.  Jrf^l;  cat,  9011.  chonis.  9hln,  bonph;  go.  Kom:  chin,  this;  sin.  af ;  expaot,  yenophon.  oxlst,      thg, 
-clan,  -tion  =  ahon.    -tlon.  -slon^sh^n;  -tlon,  -slon  -  xhOn.    -t.ous,  -sious.  -oloos  -  stiiis.    -Wo,  -<Uo,  Jcc  ■*  b^U  afL 
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inscriptive— insecure 


if  he  shiill  not  prove  the  crime  which  he  objects  to  the 

fFirty  Recused,  in  his  ai-cuaatorv  libel,  aa  the  defeiidRUt 
Luiielf   ought  to   Bulfer,   It  tJie  aaine   be  proved."— 
AyUffe:  ParergoTi. 

2.  Numis. :  The  name  given  to  words  placed 
In  the  middle  of  the  reverse  side  of  some  coins 
and  medals,  the  words  running  round  the  rim 
or  placed  on  either  side  of  the  figure  being 
termed  the  legend  (q.v.). 

3.  The  titular  line,  or  lines,  of  an  illustration. 

•  in -scrip' -tive,  a.  [Lat.  iiiscriptus,  pa.  par. 
of  inscribo  =  to  inscribe  (q.v.)  ;  Eng.  suft'.  -it'c] 
Beaiing  an  inscription  ;  of  the  nature  of  an 
insLTii)tion ;  mscribed. 

"  Around  the  margin  of  the  plate  .  .  , 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legeiil. ' 

tVordsworCh .  £xcurrion,  hk.  vi. 

•in-ScroU',  v.t  [^ref.  in-  (1);  Eng.  scroll 
(q.v.).]    To  inscribe  upon  a  scrolL 

"  Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold  .  .  . 
Tour  answer  htid  not  beeL  inscroUed," 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  7. 

In-scrut-a-bil'-i-ty,  *  in-scmt-a-bil-i- 

tle,  s.     [Eng.  inscrutuble;  -ity.]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  inscrutable. 

"They  are  God's  own  imcrttfabititie.'' — i/ountaffU0 : 
Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  it.  tr.  1..  j  3. 

in-SCrut-a-bler  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inscnit' 
dbilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  scrutor  ==  to  scruti- 
nise (q.v.);  ^\i.  inscnitabie :  lta\.insc7^it(tbile.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  searched  into  and  un- 
derstood by  inquiry  anc  study. 

"To  discover  that  whicE  tht  Scr.pturt  telletL  me  Ii 
tntcnUable.'  —ti'icoti :  Ado.  of  Learn.,  bk.  L 

2.  Incapable  of  being  penetrated  or  under- 
stood by  human  reasoL  ;  that  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  foi,  explained,  oi  answered. 

'■  A«  if  their  trub  causei  were  altogether  iTUcrutable, 
and  u<<t  to  be  found  out'  —  Wilkim:  That  the  Earth 
may  be  a  Planet. 

In-scrut'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inscmtabh ; 
-Tiess.]    Inscrutability. 

In-8crut-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inscratahih) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inscrutable  n.anner;  so  as  not  to 
be  discovered,  penetrated,  or  explained, 

•1^-SCulp',  v.i.  [Lat.  imculpo,  from  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  S(-H/;)o  =  to  cut,  to  engrave.]  To  cut, 
to  carve,  to  engrave,  to  in-scribis. 

"  A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold  ;  but  th.it  r  insculpd  upon." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venicf,  ii.  7. 

•in-SCUlp'-tloil,5  [Lat.  insculptiis.  pa.  par.  of 
insculi'to=.to  cut  or  engrave.]    An  inscription. 

•■  A  flattering,  false  iutculpfion  on  a  tomb." 

Timmeiir  :  lievengert  Tragedy.  L 

•in-eculp'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  -iu-  (l),  and  Eng. 
seidpture  (q.v.).]  An  engraving,  an  inscrip- 
tion, sculpture. 

"When  pretioas  gema  anc  rich  intcutpture»  wer« 
added. "—WrowHe:  Vulgar  Erroars,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  Iv. 

•In-sculp'-ture»  v.t.  [Inscttlpture,  s.\  To 
engrave,  to  carve,  to  inscribe. 


•Jn-sea',  v.t  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng.  sm.]  To 
surround  by  tlie  sea. 

"  Horse  and  foot  intea'd  together  tbere." 

Chapman:  Somen  Iliad tX. 

•Xn-sear,i'.(.  [Pref.  ui-CO.andEng.se^i^q.v.).] 
To  imjiress  or  mark  with  a  seal ;  to  impress. 

"  For  euery  thing  he  said  there 
Seemed  as  it  insenled  were 
Oi  approued.  for  very  trew."       Chauctr  :  Dreame. 

•  in-seam',  v.t.  [Pref.  trt-  (1),  and  Enyf. 
seam  (q.v.).]  To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seam 
01  cicatrix. 

'■  Deep  o'er  hla  knee  inaeamed  remained  the  scar  " 
Pope:  Homer:  Odyuey  xix..  bi&. 

•  ln-sear9h',  v.t.    [Ensearch.] 

•  Jbl-sec'-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  hisecabilis,  from  in- 

=  not,  aiid  seca^(/is=  that  may  be  cut;  seco 
=  to  cut ;  Fr.  insecable ;  Ital.  insecabile.]  In- 
capable of  being  cut  or  divided  by  a  catting 
instrument. 

In'-sect,  5.  &  a.    [Fr.  insecte ;  Sp.  &  Port,  iii' 
secto :   Ital   insetto ;  all  from  Lat.  iiwecfum.] 
[Ihsecta.] 
A.  Ai  ifiibstantive  ; 
I.  Ordihary  Langticige: 

1.  Lii. :  One  of  the  Insecta  (q.v.),  or  any 
othei  articulated  animals  akin  to  them.  Some- 
times used  erroneously  of   a  coral    polype. 

tCORAL-INSECT.] 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  small  or  contemptible. 

"  Yc  tinsel  iTUKt*,  whon.  a  court  maintains." 

Pope  :  Ep   to  Sat.,  li.  220. 


IL  EJitom.  {PI.) :  The  class  Insecta  (q.v.). 
B.  --Is  adj.:  Of  or  behmging  to  the  small 
articulated  animals  described  under  A. 

"  The  inmct  youth  are  on  the  wing." 

Gray.  Que  on  m^  Spring. 

Inseot-fun^  s.  pi 

Bot.:  Fungi  parasitic  upon  insects.  They 
belong  chiefly  to  the  genua  Cordiceps. 

in-sec'-ta,  $  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  tJisec("7?i^an 
insect,  from  iiisectus,  pa.  par.  of  i»;;fco  =  to 
cut  into,  to  cut  up.  beciiuse  the  body  seems 
cut  into  three  leading  se;iiuents — the  head,  the 
thorax,  and  the  abdomen.) 

L  Entom.  :  Insects ;  a  class  of  Annulosa, 
division  Arthroporta.  Formerly  it  wa.s  made 
to  include,  among  other  animals,  the  centi- 
pedes and  spiders.  Now  these  are  made  dis- 
tinct classes,  and  the  Insect-i  couHned  to  those 
arthropodous  animals  which  have  three  pairs 
of  legs  ;  these  are  affixed  to  the  thorax,  whicli 
is  distinctly  sej'arated  from  the  head  and  the 
abdomen.  There  are  compound  and  simple 
eyes.  In  the  highest  ordei-s  there  are  four 
wings  ;  in  another  order,  Diptera,  but  two  ;  and 
ir.  several  more  the  wings  are  rudimentary  or 
totally  absent.  There  is  one  pair  of  antennte. 
The  respiration  is  by  trachea.  Of  the  thirteen 
segments,  of  which  a  typical  insect  consists, 
one  cunstitutes  the  head,  three  the  thorax, 
and  nine  the  abdomen.  The  cutaneous  skele- 
ton is  composed  of  chitine.  There  is  generally 
a  more  or  less  complete  metaraoriihosis.  In- 
sects exist  in  all  countries.  The  species 
existing  may  be  half  a  million,  those  known 
n.ore  than  200,000.  Most  of  them  are  confined 
to  particulai  regions  :  thus  the  insects  of  India 
and  Chin:,  are  mostly  different  from  those  of 
Europe ;  so  are  those  of  North  America,  Green- 


CARABCS  ADONIS. 
1,  1.  The  Antenuae^  2,  2.  Tht  Maxillary  palpt.  S, 
The  Matdiblea,  between  and  behind  which  Is  the 
Labniu..  or  Upper  lip.  4.  The  Head.  5.  The  Thorax. 
6.  Tht  Scutelfum.  7.  The  Elvtra,  covering  the  Ab- 
domen. 8  The  Femur,  or  Thigh.  9.  The  Tibia,  or 
Shank,     10.  The  Tarsi,  or  Foot.     IL  The  Clawi. 

land  only  excepted.  Some  insects,  however, 
like  the  Painted  Lady  Butterfly  {Cynthia 
cardui\  are  widely  diflused  over  the  wnrM. 
Insects  txert  a  powerful  influence  in  feiti- 
liziug  plants.  Tiny  as  they  are,  some  of 
theni  may  become  fonnidable  foes  to  man. 
Linnaus  founded  his  classification  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  wuigs,  and,  in  the 
former  case,  on  their  number  and  structure. 
He  divided  his  Insecta  into  eight  orders  ;  Cole- 
optera;  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  Neuroptei-a, 
fiynienoptera,  Diptera,  and  Apter<i.  Among 
the  Aptera  weie  included  Crustaceans,  as  well 
as  Si^tiders  and  Myriapods.  Latreille,  followed 
by  De  Geei,  introduced  another  order,  nanied 
Orthoptera  by  Olivier.  Latitillt  adopted  it 
and  ultimately  excluding  the  Crustaceans 
from  Aptera,  broke  that  order  into  four : 
Mynapoda,  Thysanura,  Parasiti,  and  Sucto- 
ria.  He  adopted  Kirby's  order  Strepsiptera, 
calling  it  Rhipiptera.  Stephens's  division  was 
into  two  sub-classes  :  Mandibulata — Orders, 
Coleoptera,  Dermaptera,  Orthoptera,  Neuiop- 
tera,  and  Trichoptera;  and  Haustellata — Or- 
ders, Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  Homaloptera,  Aph- 
aniptera,  Aptera,  Hemii>tera,  and  Honioptera. 
Burmeister  divided  iusects  into  two  sub- 
classes, Ametaliola,  in  which  the  metamor- 
phosis is  incomplete,  and  Metabola,  in  which 
it  is  not  so.  Under  the  former  are  ranked  the 
orders  Hemiptera,  Orthoptera,  and  Dictyop- 
tera;  and  under  the  latter,  Neuroptera,  Dip- 
tera, Lepidoptera,  Hymenoi)tera,  and  Coleop- 
tera. Professor  Huxlfy  considers  the  orders 
Coleoptera,  HjTnenoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Dip- 
tera, and  Hemiptera  well  established  ;  the 
propel  grouping  of  Strepsiptera,  Trichoptera, 
Neuroptera,  and  Ortlioptcra,  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
and  the  Physnpoda,  Thysanura,  and  Mallo- 
phaga,  not  fitting  well  into  any  of  the  other 
assemblages.  The  Myriapoda  and  Arachnida 
he  makes  distinct  classes  from  lusecta.  The 
classification  now  commonly  adopted  divides 
insects  thus : — 

But-cl2iss    1..  AmetaDola:   (1)  Anoplura.    (21   M&llo- 


£ha(ra,  (3(  Collembola.  (4)  Thysanura.  Snb-claaa  11^ 
lemlmetaboJa:  (l)  Hemiptera  at  Kbynth<jta.  (2)  Or- 
thoptera. (3t  Neuroptera.  Subclass  III..  Holoinet*- 
bola:  ID  Aphaulptera,  (2)  lUptem..  (3|  LepldopteiSt 
(4)  Hymeaoptera.  (5|  Strepsiptera.  16)  Coleoptera. 

2.  Pai<f:oTit.  :  The  oldest  known  insects  are 
from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America. 
They  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Neuroptera. 
This  order,  with  the  Coleoptera  and  Orthop- 
tera, exists  in  the  Carboniferous.  Hymenop- 
tera  and  Lepidoptera  in  the  Secondary  forma- 
tion, and  nearly  all  the  known  orders  in  the 
Tertiary. 

*  m-sec-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  insedatio,  from 
uisectatus,  pa.  par.  of  inscctor^  to  follow,  to 
pursue.]  The  act  of  following  or  pursuing; 
pursuit,  persecution. 

"I  can  no  further  ro,  but  put  all  In  the  handea  at 
bun  fur  .  ,  .  stirred  07  mine  owne  couscience  (with- 
out insectation,  or  reproche  laienp  to  any  other  man)." 
—Sir  T.  More:   Worhes,  p.  1,431. 

*  ia-sec-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  insectatm, 
pa.  par.  of  insector.]    A  persecutor. 

•in-sect'-ed,  n.  [Eng.  insect;  -ed.^  Seg- 
mented, so  as  to  have  the  character  of  an  in- 
sect,   {Hoiveil:  Letters,  bk.  ii..  let.  vi.) 

in-sect'-i-^ide,  s.  [Lat.  insedum  =  an  insect, 
and  ccedo  (in  coinp.  cido)  =  to  kill.] 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  kills  insecta, 

*  2.  The  act  of  killing  insects. 

3.  A  substance  or  preparation  used  to  kill 
insects. 

*  ill-sect' -lie,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  insect ;  -ik,  as  U 
from  a  Mod.  Lat.  word  iiisectilis.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  nature  of  insecta. 

"  ItuectUe  MiimaiM.'— Bacon.    ITodd-) 

B.  As  sub.H. :  An  insect 

•*  In  tire  intectU^  ot  any  greatneas." — Aefi^uui  Woi- 
ttmtana,  p.  46S. 

*  in-sec' -tion,  $.  (Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  sectio  = 
a  cutting;  seco  =  to  cut]  A  cutting  in;  in* 
cision,  incisure. 

in-sec-tiv'-dr-a,  s.  p^  [Lat  insectim  =  toi 
insect  ;  voro  —  to  eat,  to  devour,  and  neut.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -a.] 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  An  order  of  Mammalia  estiblished  by 
Cuvier,  who  made  it  a  family  ol  hi?  Camas- 
siers  (Carnivora).  It  is  of  higher  organization 
than  the  Carnivora  proper.  Huxley  arrangea 
it  under  his  Mammals  which  have  a  discoidal 
deciduate  placenta,  placing  it  between  the 
Primates  and  the  Cheiroptera.  There  are 
usually  more  than  foui  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  molars  have  sharp  and  pointed  cusps ; 
the  hallux  possesses  a  claw,  and  hasnc  marked 
freedom  of  adduction  and  abduction.  Except- 
ing in  one  genus,  there  are  well-deveicpej 
clavicles.  The  chief  families  are  ;  (1)  Talpidaj, 
(2>  Potamogalidic,  (3)  Soricidab,  (4;  Erinaceid*. 
(6)  Cenletidit,  (tj^  Macroscelidae.  aitd  (7J  JaJeo- 
pithtcida;  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  section  of  Cheiroptera  (Bats),  contein- 
ing  the  hinnlics  Vespertiliomdit,  Rhinoli> 
phidit,  NoctUiouida;,  and  Phylloslomidec 

2.  talcsontology  : 

(1)  Several  families  of  the  ordei  Insectivon 
are  found  in  the  Miocene. 

(2)  Representatives  of  the  cheiropterous  sec- 
tion Insectivora,  are  found  from  the  Eocene 
onward. 

in-secf-i-vore,  s.    [Insectivora.) 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  lusectivoia  (q.?.). 

"The  Adapis  o(  the  Paris  basin  hus  ret-ently  been 
proved  tc  be  related  to  the  hoofed  ]uadru|>cds  ind  in. 
iectivor€S."—Datikint:  Early  Man  in  Uritain,  jh.  U. 

in-sec-tiV-6r-ous,  a.     iLat.  itiseda  =  in- 
sects ;  150^  =  to  devour,  and  Eng.  suft.  -ous.] 
Zool. :  Devouring  insects  ;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Insectivoia  1  or  2  (q.v.).     {Darm7t.) 

*in-sect-6l'-6-ger,s.  [Eng.  insectoloy{y) :  -er.J 
One  whit  studies  insects  ;  an  entomologist. 

"The  Insect  itaelf  ia,  accoming  to  moaerL  tntectolO' 
ffera,  of  the  ichneumou-fly  kiud.  —Derham. 

*  in-sect-ol'-o-g^,  s.    [Lat.  iwccta,  and  Gr. 

Adyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]     llie   study  oi 
in.^ects ;  entomology, 

in-se-ciire',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  secvrt 
(q.v.).j 

1.  Not  secure,  not  safe;  not  confident  oi 
safety  ;  apprehensive  of  danger. 

•■  la  mun  more  Just  than  God  ?    U  man  mor«  pore 
Thau  He  who  deems  even  semphs  ingefun- 1 

Byron  :  A  Spirit  patted  be/ur^  ma. 


I&te,  ikt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt; 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  tull;  try*  Syriaiu    ce,  oe=  e;  ey  =^a.    qu  -  kw. 
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2.  Not  siife ;  not  securely  guarded  or  pro- 
tected ;  unsafe  ;  exposed  *.o  danger  or  loss. 


&ft-ae-Giire'-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  insecure:  -ly.]  In 
an  insecure  or  unsafe  manner;  without  se- 
curity, safety,  or  certainty. 

In-^se-oiir'-i-tj^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
seciirilij  (q.V.).  ] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  insecure  ; 
want  of  rnnfiiience  or  safety. 

"Tliere  Is  also  a  time  of  iit»eniritu.  when  Interest* 
of  »M  sortd  I>ec.iiiie  ob(ceta  of  speculation."— AurA^; 
Apvent  fr'itn  Stw  to  Old  Whigt. 

1.  Exfiosure  to  destruction,  damage,  or  loss  ; 
dan^pr,  hazard. 

'■  The  inMcuritiea  and  in  conveniences  of  n  BtmuKe  and 
new  th'nl''. '  -Taylor  :  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  1..  ad.,  \  6. 

•  3.   [Jni'prtainty. 

•  in-se-ou'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insfC^Uio, 
fl-oui  inseoUns,  \m.  par.  of  inseq^ior:  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  tp.'ivnr—  to  follow.]  The  act  of  fol- 
lowing or  pursuing ;  pursuit. 

'Not  the  kinii's  own  horse  got  more  before  the  wheel 
Of  his  rich  chariot,  that  inlftht  atill  the  ini^mtion 

fevl. 
With  the -itrtme  hRir»..f  his  tail.' 

Ch<i}iman:  Homer :  Iliad  xt\\\. 

•  in'-se-er,  9.  fPref.  -n-  (1).  and  Eng.  seer 
(q.v  ).  ]  A  looker  into;  an  inspector;  an  ex- 
aminer. 

"  [f  '.hesa  thintt"  ban  »  erwd  and  a  sleight  in»«er 
which  y'  can  Bo-ike  honny  or  the  iiard  stone,  olle  )f  y» 
dry  ri'ck.  Slc" —Chaucer  ■  Testament  of  Cove. 

•  in-sele',  v.^    [In3eal.J 

•  In-sem'-ii-liato,  v.f.  [Lat.  ins&m.iwiius,  pa. 
par.  of  xv^e.w.ivo :  r?'.-  =  in,  and  semtJio  =  to 
sow  ;  semen  (genit.  seminis)  =  seed.]  To  jow  ; 
to  impregnate. 

•  in-aem-i-na'-tion.  s.  [Lat.  inMminaUis, 
pa.  par.  of  iiiscmino.]  The  act  or  process  of 
scattering  seed  ;  a  sowing. 

•  in-sen'-sate.  1.  [Lat.  iiisensatus,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  sensot^is  ■=  gifted  vvicli  -iense  ;  ienMis 
=  sense  ;  Fr.  in-tensi.]  Destitute  of  sense  ; 
wanting  or  without  senise  or  sendibility. 

"  flera  the  «llen=e  an  J  the  salm 
Of  mut«.  tntentafethinga." 
Wordsworth :  Poemi  of  the  Ima sanation. 

•  In-sen'-sate-ness.  s.  [Eng.  inscnsatr.; 
-ness.  I  The  quality  nr  stute  of  being  insensate  ; 
want  of  sense  or  senwibility. 

•  in-sense',  "  in-9en9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Eii;^'.  sense  (q.v.).  J    To  instruct ;  to  teach. 


•  ln-sense'-lesa»  a.     [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.   se-nseless  (q.v*""     """      '    -    •■ 
sensible.     {Butler: 


Eng.   senseless  (q.v.).]     Without  feeling;  in- 
Hutiibras,  pt.  ii.,  c  ii.) 


In-sens-i-bil'-i-t^.  s.  [Fr.  insensihiliU,  from 
insnixihle  =  insensihle  (q.v.);  Sp.  insensihili- 
d(t>l :  Ital.  insrnsihilitii.] 

1.  The  qimlity  or  state  of  being  insensible  or 
without  feeling  ;  want  or  loss  of  the  power  of 
feeling  or  perceiving. 

2.  Want  of  th**  jiower  to  he  moved  ;  want  or 
absence  of  susceptibility  ;  want  of  feeling  ;  in- 
dilfen-nce. 

"  Ttiat  abject  peace  nf  mind  wlilch  springs  from  Im- 
piiiIcTioo  and  i>ii«fuibUiti/."~Jtacautti]/ ;  ilUt.  Eng.. 
ch   XV. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impercepti- 
ble ;  iniper<'eptibility. 

'■  ftiii'niibi'iff/  of  slow  motions  may  be  thiui  ftO< 
eouDted."— n/anW// .'  Sc^jnit  Hclentifica. 

Jn-»6xkB' -i-hle,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insenaihtlis, 
from  in-  ~  not,  and  sensibilis  =  that  can  ho 
perceived,  ftf-nsibiu  ;  xentio  =  to  perceive  ;  Sp. 
Insensible:  Ital,  itunensihile.] 

1.  Without  feeling;  wanting  nr  'Jestituto  of 
the  power  (if  feeling  or  perceiving;  distituto 
of  corporeal  senHibitity, 

*'  Ifuerutblf  .11  iteol. ' 

Cov>i>0r  ■  OInev  Ift/mnt.  It. 

2.  ftnperceptlblo ;  that  cannot  lie  perceived 
or  felt ;  progressing  or  inovin^  by  rtlow  Je- 
grees;  mo  slow  nr  gradual  that  the  motion  or 
■tages  can  not  be  felt  or  perceived. 

3.  Not  taking  regard  or  notice  ;  InJlffsrent ; 
heedtcsH  ;  cartdess. 

*■  n.  luftKP  hint  (njiffiriWoof  the  danser  A  the  sours*." 
•^tlaeaul'iy     lliit.  Kng.,  oh.  xlll. 

I.  Without  feeling;  incapable  of  feeling; 
notsusceptibhiof  feeling. emotion,  01  passion  ; 
lituifTi-reiil ;  unfeeling;  hard  ;  callous. 

"A  man  wnont  k  omvcn  tntr  nad  mibld  ltM«fuiAf«io 
%t\H\nvi." — Maritulii)/     tfiir.  Kng    ch.  v 


•  5.  Void  of  meaning  or  sense;  senseless, 
meaningless,  nonsensical. 

"  it  mitkes  the  Indictment  tnitntiMe  or  nnccrtalD. ' 
—U'lle:  Hiu.  Pleas  Crrjtmt,  Ii..  ch.  xxiv, 

*  in-sens'-i-ble-ness,  5.  [Eng.  insensible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insensi- 
ble ;  insensibility. 

"  1  h<*  intentiltr.  si*  of  the  |>ain  proceeds  rather  from 
the  relaxation  of  m  Derves  tliau  Iheirobstructiou.'  — 
Raw. 

*  in~8en'-8i-u.lSt»5.  {'En^AnsensihU.e) ;  -ist.} 
An  ai»athetic,  unfeeling,  or  callous  person  ;  one 
destitute  of  feeling  or  emotion. 

1&-Sens'~i~bly*  odv.     [Eng.  insc-nsihile)  ;  -ly.] 
\.  Without  mental  or  corporeal  sense. 
2.  Uy  slow  and    gradual   degrees;  imper- 
ceptibly, gradually. 

\ns 

th... „  ..... 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  vL 

*  in-sens'-i-tive,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eul.-. 
sensitive  (q.v.).]  Not  sensitive;  not  readily 
susceptible  of  impressions ;  void  of  sensi- 
bility ;  callous,  indifferent. 

*in-8ens'-U-OUS,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
sensuous  (q'.v.).']  Not  sensuous;  not  address- 
ing itself  to  or  affecting  the  senses. 

*  in-sen -tient  (tl  as  shi),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  s'-ntie7it  (q.v.).]  Not  sentient ;  not 
having  perception,  or  the  power  of  perception. 

"  As  the  rose  is  imerttient  there  can  be  no  aensattoii." 
~ReUl  •  Inteil.  Powers,  essay  il.,  ch.  xvL 

In-sep-^-a-bU'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  iriseparable  ; 
■i(U-]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insepar- 
able. 

"The  i>arts  of  pure  apace  are  immovable,  whicli 
follows  from  their  i'ueparability."— Locke :  ffmnan 
Understanding .  bk.  vl.,  ch.  xiii. 

in-sep'-ar-a-ble,  *  in-sep-er-a-ble,  a.  k 

s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat-  insrparahHis,  from  in-  ~ 
not,  .lud  separabilis  =  separable  (q.v.);  Sp. 
i  use  parable ;  Ital.  inseparabile.) 

A.  As  ndj.  :  Not  sei^arable  ;  incapable  of 
being  sei)aiated,  divided,  or  disjointed ;  not 
to  be  parted. 

"  The  t'lults  inieparable  from  poverty.  Ignorance, 
ind  *u|>erBtttion."— .l/ficau/aj/.'  Biit.  Eng,,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  .'Is  subst.  (/'/.):  Things  which  cannot  bo 
separated  from  each  other;  espec,  persons 
wlio  are  constantly  togetlier. 

in-sep'-ar-  a  -  ble  -  nes8»  *  in-sep-er-a- 

blo-ness,  "5.  [Eng.  inseparable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inseparable  ;  in- 
separability. 

"  rhe  inievitnthleneu  of  the  prerogative  from  theiwr- 
Viii  (if  the  Itiiiti."— fiurnef ;  I/isr.  Own  Time  (an.  I6si|. 

in-sep -ar-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  insejxirab(le)  ; 
■ly.\  In*  an'inseparable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  separable  or  capable  of  separation  or  dis- 
junction. 

"The  furcihlo  extiulHiou  of  the  Tanjulns  is  insepnr- 
nblu  connected  with  the  institution  of  thu  consular 

fovorumont."— Z^vU.'  Crtd,  Early  Roman  Bat.  |18&.'>), 

*  in-sep -ar-ate,    "  in-sep -er- ate,   a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  se^Kirute  (q.v.)'. J  Not 
sejiarated  or  disjoined  ;  unit(?d. 

"  Within  my  souJo,  there  dotli  conduce  a  dRht 
Of  this  strange  nnture,  that  a  thkuK  inieperate, 
UlvlJcs  mure  wlik-r  tlmn  thi-  sky  snd  curth. " 

Shitkctp.  :  Troilut  d  Crrtitida.  v,  2. 

*  In-sep' ar-ate-lj^.   •  in-sep-er-ate-l^, 

(ulv.  [Kng.  iitaejt'irate  ;  -/j/.]  Not  separately  ; 
BO  as  not  to  be  soi)arated  or  disjoined. 

"If  BO  l>e  that  yM  ilve  inteperaletif."—BomUU$: 
Stale  of  MatHmony,  pt  Ii. 

*  in 'SO-quent,  a.     [Lat.  insequens,  j>r.  par. 

of  i;i,v(-//i(f(r'=  to  follow  after.]  Subsequent. 
(UnHft :  Li/e  of  IVilliams,  i.  26.) 

'In  SO  rene'.  v.l.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
serene. )     To  disturb. 

"  Whoso  gastly  presence  inierenet  my  face." 

/Mriei  :  Uoly  lioode.  p.  18. 

In-Sert't  v.t.  [Lat.  insertns,  pa.  par.  of  itviero 
—  to  insert,  to  iiitroduco  in  :  in-  =  in.  into 
and  itero  =  to  join  or  bind;  Fr.  inserer ;  Sp. 
inserir,    intertar :    Ital.   inscrirr.)      To  set  or 

filace  In  or  amongst  otheni ;  to  introduce  ;  to 
ntorcalate. 

"The  Lords  rery  wisely  ahetained  from  tntertlrvf 
in  their  roconls  an  account  of  a  debate  In  which  fiiny 
had  Iwen  so  «igiialiy  dlsGumtlted.'— J/noaii/uv;  f/Uf. 
Enit..KU.  ilv. 

In-Sert'-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  eu     [Inserf.) 

A,  As  i>ti.  i<ar.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  A.H  atljrrtive : 

I,  Oni.  lAing.:  Placed  or  set  in  or  ini.tn.tst 
otluTM  ;  intx'realated. 


2.  Bot.  (Of  the  stamens,  dc);  Growing  from 
or  upon  a  part,  as  the  calyx,  the  receptacle. 
«fce.     (Followed  by  in,  into,  on,  or  upon.) 

in-serf-ing,  pr.  par..,  o.,  &  *.    [Insert.] 
A.  lb  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Ijang.  :  The  act  of  setting  or  placing 
In  or  amongst  others  ;  insertion. 

2.  Drtssmak. :  Material  inserte<l  or  set  in,  as 
lace ;  insertion. 

in-ser'-t loXi,  s.     [Lat,  tTwerfio,  from  in«prtu«, 
pa.  par.  ')t  iiisero  =  to  insert  (q.v.)  ;  Fi\  inser- 
tion ;  S] .  insercion;  Ital.  inserzione.] 
L  Orninary  Language : 

1,  T  e  act  of  inserting,  setting',  or  placing 
in  or  .■.mongst  others  ;  intercalation. 

"  The  great  disadvantn^o  our  historians  labour  -indM 
is  too  tedious  an  interruption,  by  tht-  interri<m  tt  t» 
cords  in  their  narration."— AVffoH  .■  On  the  CloMidtM. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  inserted;  a  piece  or 
passage  inserted  or  intercalated  ;  an  interpo- 
lation, 

"  He  cliarves  imp  word,  God.  and  not  two,  upon  Qod, 
to  bo  the  iruertioti."-~Bmtlfif :  Of  fYe»4hinking,  f  86. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  AtuU.  (Of  a  muscle):  Tlie  more  movabU 
or  remote  attachment  of  a  muscle  at  one  of 
the  ends,  as  distinguished  from  the  m3re 
fixed  one  at  the  otiier.  Quain  considers  it 
difficult  in  some  cases  to  distinguish  between 
the  two. 

2.  Bot. :  The  manner  in  which  one  part  ia 
inserted  into  or  adheres  to  another. 

''.  For  the  insertions  of  stamen.-*  see  Eplgy- 
nous,  Hypogynous,  and  Psrigynous. 

3.  Dresstrmk.  :  A.  band  or  border  of  lace, 
fiilling,  &c.,  inserted  in  a  lady's  dr*?ss 

■  in-serve',  v.t.  [Lat.  inst^vio,  from  £ti- = 
in,  into,  and  servio  =  to  serve.]  To  condace  ; 
to  he  of  use  or  service  towards  an  end. 

*  in-ser'-vi-^nt,  n.  [Lat.  inservicns,  pr.  par. 
of  ijiscrvio.]  Conducive  ;  serving  or  tending 
towards  an  end. 

"A  part  iruervirnl  to  voice  ftad  reaplntiOD.'*^ 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errouri.  bk.  Iv.,  cb.  vlii. 

*  in-sess'-l6n  fss  as  sh), «.  [Lat.  insestus, 
pa.  par.  of  tnsi^no.]     [Insessorb*.] 

L  The  act  or  state  of  sitting  in  or  upon. 

"Used  by  way  of  fonientatlon,  inteuioit,  or  bath.'— 
P.  Bollatut. 

2.  That  upon  or  in  which  one  sits. 

in-ses-sbr'-e^,  s.  pi.  [Masr.  and  fem.  pi. 
of  I.dit.  iiise.tsor  =  &  wa>  layer,  but  here  =  a 
percher,  from  Lat.  insessus,  pa.  par.  o(  insideo 
=  to  sit  in  or  upon  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  sedeo  = 
to  sit.] 

I.  Ornith. :  Perehers.  The  name  first  given 
by  Mr.  Vigors,  ami  adopted  by  Swaius'Mi  and 
many  otliers  for  a  great  assemblage  of  birds, 
mostly  small  in  size,  with  feet  adapted  for 
perching  and  walking  ;  the  toes  geneivilly  four, 
the  hinder  one  on  the  same  level  with  the 
others,  generally  three,  more  randy  two, 
pointing  forward;  in  the  latter  case,  the  feet 
being  scansoriai.  The  length  of  the  tirsus,  or 
shank,  is  always  moderate,  the  claws  never 
retractile.  Some  have  the  bill  witltont  notch, 
in  others  it  is  notched.  Many  sing  l>pnuti- 
fully,  build  elegant  nests,  &c.  As  to  food, 
they  are  jninivorous.  The  order  was  divided 
Into  live  tribes—  Dentirostres,  Conirostrea, 
Scnimores,  renuirostres,  and  Kissimstrea.  The 
Scansor?8  *ro  now  well-establishe'l  as  a  sepa- 
rate order-  The  Insessorrs  are  caUed  also 
Pa.s8ere.s  and  Passerifornies. 

i.  I'llo-nnt.  •  The  onler  Is  found  fn)m  the 
E>L;en;   >nwarl. 

In-S^S-Sor'-f-al,  a.  (liat  in$e$sor,  genit 
inse--<.sor'(f.),  tmi  Eng.  stiff.  -fl/.| 

Ortyith. :  Of  or  belonging  t^>  Uie  order  In- 
Mssor^d  (q.v.X 

■  riir  |«r.*niln«nt  tyi*  T  frprreeiitAtiTc  of  the  in- 
Wf'r,:!/   .1.1.1    '     .VtiMMKon  .'  Nir,tt.i.UX 

*  loaossortal-typo,  ». 

Orntth. :  In  the  Quinary  system  of  Vigors, 
Hwalnsun.  &r.,  Uu<  second,  or  sub-typicnl 
onler  uf  liirds,  with  M'hieh  analogies  were 
KMight  In  ojich  ..f  tliu  otlier  orders. 

*  In-Sdt,  I'.f.   I  Pref.  (n-(l),  and  Eng.  Mf  (q.T.X  J 

To  -irt  In,  to  i\x  in.  to  Inilx. 


oSil.  06^1  pd'^t,  j6^i:  oat.  ^eli,  chorus,  9ntn.  Denob;  go,  gom;  thin,  (his;  sin.  af ;  oxpoot.  Xonophon,  oiflst.     ph  =  £ 
-olan.    tlan  =  shan.      tlon,  -slon  —  shiin;     (Ion,    ^lon  ^  sniin.    -cious,  -clous,    sious  =  shiis,    -bio,    dlo.  fic.  -  b^l.  dfl. 
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inset— insinuate 


•in' -Bet,  s.     [Inset,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  is  Bet  or  fixed 
in ;  an  insertion. 

2.  Sookbbid. :  Same  as  offcut.  A  certain 
portion  of  the  printed  sheet  in  12mo,  24ino, 
Ac.  which  is  cut  off  before  folding  and  set 
into  the  uiirldle  of  the  folded  sheet,  to  com- 
plete the  succession  of  paging, 

•  In-sev'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  sevemhte  (q.v.).]  Not  sevemble ;  that 
cannot  lie  severed,  disioiiied,  or  disunited. 
(De  Qiiincey:  Aulob.  Sketches,  I  88.) 

•  jtn-Shad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Ell'-;,  shcuierl  (q.v.).]  Shaded  ;  marked  with 
dillt'i  t-nt  shades  of  colour. 

"  Whi.se  Hly-white.  inah'xded  with  the  rose, 
HhiI  tliat  niAu  seene,  who  suug  the  £ueido«, 
I>ido  h.id  in  oblivion  alfpt,  ami    he 
Had  giveu  his  Muse  her  Wat  eteniitie." 

Srovme:  Britannuia  PasturtUs,  bk.  i.,  a.  5. 

fn'-shave,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  shave 
(q.v.).] 

Cooper, :  A  jointer  having  a  convex-edged 
bit,  on  which  the  inner  fates  of  staves  are 
dressed. 

•  fal-Sheathe',  v.t.  [Pref  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sh'i'the  (q'.v.).]  To  hide,  cover,  or  place  in  a 
eheath ;  to  sheathe. 

"On  high  he  bung  the  martldl  sword  tniJi^dthed." 
Bui/fift :  Triian/ih  of  Peace 

•Xn-Shell',  r.(.  [Pref.  in-  (1>,  and  Eng.  shell 
(q.v.).]     To  hide  in.  or  as  in  a  shell. 

"  Thnista  forth  liis  horns  agntn  into  the  world, 
Which  were  inthciled  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome." 
.Shakesp.:  Coriiflaniu,  iv.  6. 

•  in-shel'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ehelt€r(q.v.).1    To  place  in  shelter;  to  shelter. 

•in-ship',  v.t.  [Pref.  171^  (1),  and  Eng.  efiip 
(q.v.).]  To  place  on  board  or  in  a  ship;  to 
embark. 

•*  Safely  brought  to  Dover :  where  fnsJtSpped 
Commit  theu  to  the  fortune  of  the  bwi ," 

lihtikeip.  :  1  Uenry  I'/.,  v.  1. 

In' -shore,  a.  or  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shore  (q.v.).]    On  or  near  the  shore, 

*in-slirine',  v.t.    [Enshrine.) 

•  in-sic-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  in-  =  In,  and  sic- 
catio  =  a  dryinL; ;  siccatus  =  drifd,  ]ia.  par.  of 
sicco  =  to  dry  ;  siccus  =  dry.]  The  act  of  dry- 
ing in. 

fn'-side,  *in-syde,  «.,  arfr.,  $.,  4  prep. 

[Pief.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  safe  (q.v.).] 

A.  Asndj.:  Being  within  ;  interior,  internal. 

B.  As  oulv. :  Within  ;  in  the  interior. 

C.  As  siihstantive: 

X,  The  interior  or  internal  part  of  anything. 

"  The  payne  would  be  much  lesse.  if  the  kuvfe  myglit 
bepinne  ou  the  iiist/d«  and  cutte  fro  the  middes  out- 
V&Ki."— Sir  T.  Afore:  WorkeB.p.  l,2Sfi. 

2.  The  entrails,  the  bowels. 

3.  An  inside  passenger  in  a  vehicle. 

"The  Derl'y  dlUy  carrying  six  insidei.' 

J.  II.  Pre  re :  Lores  of  the  Trianglet. 

•  4.  One's  private  or  secret  thought's ;  one's 
mind. 

"At  the  p^at  day  of  trial  he  will  thoroughly  anato- 
mize us,  and  lay  our  very  itnide  perfectly  open  and 
naked."— BwAo;>  Bull :  Sermvis,  vol.  ii..  ser  IS. 

D.  As  prep. :  In  the  interior  of;  within  :  as, 
tttside  a  circle. 

H  The  inside  may  be  said  of  bodies  of  any 
magnitude,  small  or  large  ;  the  interior  is 
peruliarly  appropriate  to  bodies  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 

inside-calipers,  s.  A  jmir  of  calipers 
for  measuring  bi>res  and  inside  diameters  of 
tubes.     [Calipers] 

inside-framing,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  The  frame  of  one  form  of  English  loco- 
motives, in  which  the  wlieels  and  driving-gear 
are  inside  of  the  main  frame. 

2.  The  stays  of  a  locomotive-engine  that  rest 
on  the  axles.  English  practice  often  has  the 
framing  outside  of  the  trylinders,  the  connect- 
ing-rods of  the  engines  passing  to  cranks  on 
the  axles. 

inside-gear,  s. 

Steam-rng.  :  Tlie  English  arrangement  in 
locomotives  of  the  connecting-mds  and  cranks 
inside  the  frame,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
American  practice  of  connecting  the  cross- 
heads  of  the  engines  by  connecting-rods  to 
wrists  on  the  outside  of  the  driving-wheels. 


inside-screw,  s.  A  hollow  screw ;  one 
ha\  iug  its  thread  on  the  inside. 

Inside  screvf-tool : 

Wood-turning :  A  hooked-shaped  tool  for 
threading  interior  surfaces  while  revolving  in 
a  lathe  ;  a  form  of  chaser. 

Inside-tin,  s. 

Book-bind. :  A  plate  laid  inside  the  cover  of 
a  book  wlien  placed  in  the  standing-press. 

inside-tool,  & 

Wood-turning :  A  tool  for  hollowing  out 
work  and  botLoining  holes. 

*  in-sid'-i-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  insidiatiis,  pa.  par. 
ot  insidior,  Inim  iTwitiice  =  an  ambush.]  To 
lie  in  ambush  for. 

*  in-sid-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Insidute.]  Guile. 
{Aiiams:  JJ'orA';*,  i.  V6l.) 

*  in-sid'-i-a-tor,  *  In-sld-i-a-tonr,  b. 

[Lat.  iHsUiiat<>r,  from  insuUatus,  pa.  par.  ot 
insidwr.]  One  who  lies  iu  ambush ;  a  lurker ; 
a  waylayer. 

"  Many  discontented  malcontents,  many  both  open 

enemies  nud  close  insidiatvurt."~lI(iJT-jtQ:  tiermont. 

Vol.  L,  ser,  lu. 

in-sid'-i-ous,    •  in-sid-i-ouse,    o.     (Fr. 

insidUux,  fium  Lat,  insidio&us^  from  ins^lcB 
=  an  ambush  ;  Ital.  Ai  bp.  insidioso.'\ 

1.  Lying  in  wait,  treacherous,  sly,  intending 
or  designing  to  betray  ;  deceitlul,  deceptive. 

"  The  theft  flD  old  intidious  pedsaut  viewed." 

Aiiditon :  Ovid;  MetamorphoietVL 

2.  Intended  to  deceiva  or  entrap,  crafty, 
treacherous. 

"There  be  no  we  merueloussubtyleciuftlnesseaexer- 
ciaed   by  courtes,  insidiauta  wylliieS3e»."^Voye.*   EX' 

^  Tlie  insidious  man  has  recourse  to  varioua 
little  artitices,  by  which  he  wishes  to  eflect 
his  purituse,  and  gain  an  advantage  over  his 
opponent ;  the  treacherous  man  pursues  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  falseho-od.  in  order  to  ruin  ids 
friend  :  the  insidious  man  objects  to  a  fair  and 
open  contest ;  but  the  treacheroxis  man  assails 
in  tlie  dark  him  whom  he  should  support. 
{Crahb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

in-sid'-i-OUS-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  irisidions  ;  -ly.) 
In  an  insidiuus  manner,  treacherously,  craftily, 
slyly. 

"  No  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidicnutif  stretched  out  its  lazy  lengtli." 

M'oriisteortb  :   Bxcurtion,  bk.  vlL 

in-sid'-i-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eug:.  insidiovs ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  insidious  ;  deceit- 
fulness,  treachery. 

"  None  of  ita  lurking  inttdi' tunas,  of  Its  sarprtslng 
violence,  of  Its  rancorous  veuoui."—^ar7-ow;  ^^ffrvno^ns, 
ToL  i.,  aer.  6. 

in'-sight  {gh  silent).  *  In-siht,  «.  [Pref.  in- 
(1),  aTid  Eng.  si(;fti  (q.v.) ;  Uut.  inzicht ;  Ger. 
einsicht.] 

1.  A  sight,  view,  or  inspection  of  the  in- 
terior of  anything ;  deep  inspection  or  view  ; 
introspection. 

"  1  biive  ac(iult«d  no  small  in»tj\t  into  the  maonera 
and  couveraatiuu  of  meu." — Quardian,  No.  35. 

2.  Power  of  observation,  discernment,  pene- 
tration. 

"  For  Merliu  had  iu  magicke  more  insight. 
Than  euer  him  before  or  after  living  wight." 

Spetuer:  F.  Q.,  111.  IU.  3. 

*  in'-sight-ed  (^rA  silent),  a.  [Eng.  insight; 
-ed.]  Possessed  of  insight.  {F,  Holland: 
Carnden,  p.  687.) 

3Cn-sfg'-ni-a,  s.  vl.  [Lat.  pL  of  insignct  neut. 
of  iiis'ujnis  =■  distinguishod  by  a  mark.] 

1.  Badges  or  distinguishing  marks  of  office 
or  honour. 

2.  Marks  or  signs  by  which  anything  is  or 
may  be  known  or  distinguished. 

in-sig-nif' -i-canye.  '  in-sig-nif'-i-can- 

9y,  ■"'.  [Pref.  'in-  (2),  and  Eng.  signijica'nce, 
signijlcancy  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insignifi- 
cant ;  want  of  significance  or  meaning. 

"  With  easy  insignificance  of  thought," 

Oarth  :  OUpennary,  I  187. 

2.  Want  of  importance  or  weight;  unim- 
portance. 

"The  clan  had  been  made  iuslgnificant  by  the  Jn* 
significance  of  the  chief."— J/ocau/ai/;  ffist.  of  Eng . 
ch.  xiii. 

3.  Want  of  force  or  effect ;  unimportance. 

4.  Want  of  weight  or  claim  to  considera- 
tion ;  meanness. 


in-8ig-nif'-i~cant,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  si07(.(^ca/U*(q.v.).] 

1.  Not  signitlcant ;  void  of  signification ; 
wanting  in  meaning  or  signification. 

"Laws  mast  be  insignificant  wlthunt  the  sanction 
of  rewardB  am)  uauisijmeuta." — Bp.  Wiii^n*:  0/  A'a* 
turai  lietigian,  ok.  l,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Having  no  weight  or  importance  ;  uniiu- 
porfcint,  trivial,  mean,  not  deserving  or  calling 
for  notice, 

'*  Wltneaa  ita  ins^nificant  resulL" 

Co-wper :  Converiation,  17. 

3.  Without  weight  of  character ;  mean,  con- 
temptible, beneath  notice. 

'*  What  school4x)y.  what  little  insignificant  monk 
could  not  have  made  a  more  elegnut  epeecii  for  tbe 
king?"— J/i/foH.-  Defence  qf  Ih^  People  uf  England. 

In-sig-nir-i-cant-ly,  arfp.  [Eng.  insignijl' 
ca}it ;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  meaning  or  signification. 

•'  They  .  .  .  ose  them  indj'iificanlfi/.  as  the  organ  ot 

Slpe  renders  tlie  tune  which  It  onderstauda  not."- 
'ale  :  Orig.  ^  Mankind,  p.  tiS. 

2.  Without  importance  or  effect ;  miimport- 
autly ;  trivially. 

*•  With  all  the  prettJnese  of  feigned  alarm. 
Vnd  auger  instgnijicantlu  ilerce." 

Cotoper  :  Task,  VL  320. 

*  in-s5g-nir-X-cat-ive,  a.  [Pief.  in-  (2), 
aud  Kng.  signi^cative  (q.v.).]  Not  significa- 
tive, or  exi>ressing  by  external  signs. 

*  in-JSdgn'-ment  (g  silent),  «.  [Lat.  insigne.] 
[Insigni.\.]  An  exliibition  of;  a  direction  to; 
some  mark  or  sign  by  which  one  thing  may 
be  known  from  another. 

"  Neyther  hia  father,  nor  any  other  man.  coulde  dis- 
cenio  oi  VB  tlie  one  iruuie  tlie  other,  but  by  oar  owuo 
iTisiffnemetit  or  ehewvuge."— air  T.  Elyot :  The  Oo. 
Tcmour,  bk.  IL,  ch.  xiL 

*  in-sim'-n-late»  v.t.  [liat.  {'nsimvlattu,  pa. 
par.  of  iimimulo.\    To  accuse,  to  charge. 

**  Palaly  to  intimuXate  and  accuse  the  churcbe  " -Ar 
T-  More :  tt'orkes,  p.  »iO. 

in-sin-5ere',  a.  [Lat.  insincerus,  from  in- « 
not,  and  sincerus  =  sincere  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  inatn^ 
cere.] 

1.  Not  sincere  ;  not  being  what  one  appears 
or  pretends  to  be  ;  false,  dissembling,  hj-po- 
critical. 

"  May  I  myself  at  Inst  appear 
Unwortliy,  base,  aiid  insincere." 

Coicper:  Friendship, 

2.  Deceitful,  lalse,  bypociitical,  nut  to  be 
trusted. 

"AH  ber  censures  of  tlie  work  of  gntce 
Are  iiisincf-rc'      Cowper:  Conversation,  7B6k 

*  3.  Not  free  from  flaw ;  imperfect ;  decep- 
tive. 

"  To  render  sleep's  soft  blessings  insincere." 

Pope.    (Todd.i 

iai-ain-^ere'-l^,  udv.  [Eng.  insincere;  -ly.] 
lo  an  insincere  manner ;  without  sincerity ; 
hypocritically. 

"  Or  rather,  as  Mr  Travers  has  insincerely  mfsrepre- 
sented.   hia  aasertloua." — titrj/pe:   Life  qf  Whitgift,  L 

Ian.  1565}. 

in-sto-yer'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sincerity  (si.y.)',  Fr.  insinci;ritL]  The  quality 
or  state  uf  being  insincere;  want  of  sincerity 
or  of  l>eing  really  what  one  ai'i>ear8  or  pre- 
tends to  be  ;  dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  talse- 
Dess. 

"  What  men  call  policy  aiid  knowledge  of  the  worl± 
Is  commonly  no  other  thing  than  dibsimuiatlon  and 
insincerity.'  -~Dlair,  vol.  v..  8er.  17. 

*  in-sin'-ew  (ew  as  u),  vt,  [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sinew  (q.v.).]  To  strengthen;  to 
give  strength  or  vigour  to. 

"All  memU'rs  of  our  cause,  both  here,  and  hence. 
That  are  nistnewed  to  this  action." 

aiKLkcsp. .  2  Henry  IV.,  W,  L 

*  in-rfn'-U-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  iusinner 
=  to  insifuiaLe  (,q.v.).J  Having  the  power  of 
insinuation  or  ol  gaining  favour. 

•'Very  plausible,  intinuant,  Aud  fortunate  men."— 
Wotton:  /ienuiitis.  p.  Is. 

in-sin'-U-ate,  v.t.  &  L     [Lat.  insinvatiis,  pa. 
par.  of  'insintto,  fiom  in-  =  in,  and  sinuo  =  te 
wind  about;   sinus  ^  a  bend;  Pr.  insinver ; 
Sp.  insinuar ;  Ital.  insiauure.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  introduce  anything  gently  or  by  slow 
degrees,  as  by  a  winding  or  narrow  jiassage; 
to  wind  or  force  in  slowly  and  ini]'ereeptibly. 

•*  Insinuating  It  selfe  by  |ia:<Kav.'es.  and  boles.  Into  the 
Very  bowels  of  the  wtrtli.  '—ilntiKUiyt .    Voi/aget,  i.  6S6. 

2.  To  wind  or  i>nsh  oneself  into  favour ;  to 
ingratiate  oneself;  to  introduce  oneself  by 
gradual  and  aitful  means  into  favour. 

"He  insinuated  hiiiiaeli  Into  tli-^- very  good  grace  of 
the  duke  of  lliickiiit'liaiii."'— Cfarc'td'wi/  Civil  War. 


ftte,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fS,ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  <s  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu=  kw. 
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•  3.  To  Infiiso  gently ;  to  introduce  imrer^ 
oeptilily  and  artfully  ;  to  instiL 

"Uuractf  .  .  .  iitglnuatra  virtue,  nther  by  fAjullUr 
naiu|ilea  tliAii  by  the  severity  oi  jjrecepU." — Orgdcn  : 
Jumiiti.    (bed.) 

4.  To  hint;  to  give  an  intimation  or  hint  of; 
to  sngsest, 

"To  tmlni'n't  tliat  Russell's  couddct  had  itot  been 
toultlfsa,"— J/'<ciu/ii/:  nut.  £nff.,cb,xix. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  move  on  in  folds  or  with  a  tortuotis, 
winding  movement ;  to  wind. 

'■  Clustf  tlie  serpent  sly 
fntinu/tflng,  wore  with  OonliuD  twhie 
His  1'r^t.ied  trilu."  Miltan:    /•.  i..  It.  MB. 

*  2.  To  cree[>,  wind,  or  move  gently  and  im- 
perceptibly ;  t  make  its  way  by  indirect  means. 

"  But  the  Roniaiiea  espteij  where  there  was  a  breach 
made  »iitl  lane  lelt  betwtM-ii,  mid  then:)  they  would  i>i> 
9iiiiiat€  and  »iud  iu  with  their  mukea  tuid  tileo,"— 
l>.  H^llHnU  :  lifiut,  p.  1,197. 

*3.  To  enter  gently,  slowly,  or  impercept- 
ibly, as  water  into  crevices. 

•4.  To  insinuate  one'a  self  into  favonr ;  to 
In^n-atiute  one's  self. 

"  .'^oiiie  .  .  ,  du  wind  aud  insinnuto  into  the  grace 
and  iikvutir  oX  the  bearer."  —  J*.  Holland:  Pliuarc/i, 
p.  351. 

•  5.  To  wheedle,  to  coax,  to  flatter. 

"  I  hardly  yet  h;ive  learned 
To  ttuinuare.  flatter,  bow.  wid  bend  my  knee." 

S/iakftp.  :  Jiicfuird  It.,  iv.  1. 

6.  To  hint ;  to  suggest  indirectly. 

U  A  person  who  insinuates  adopts  every  art 
lo  steal  into  the  goodwill  of  another;  but  he 
"Who  ingratiates  adopts  unartificial  means  to 
conciliate  goodwill.  A  pei-s<.'n  of  insimtatlnj 
niannt-rs  wins  upon  another  iuii)erccptibly, 
even  80  as  to  ronvert  dislike  into  attaclnueiit ; 
a  persnn  with  ingratiating  manners  procures 
goodwill  by  a  permanent  intercoui'se.  Iii- 
einiiate  and  ingratiate  dilfer  in  tlie  motive,  as 
Well  as  llie  mode,  of  the  action  ;  the  motive 
is,  in  botli  cases,  self-interest ;  but  the  fornter 
is  uidawfid,  and  the  latter  allowable.  In- 
sin'uat4i  may  be  used  in  the  iujproper  sense  for 
unconscious  agents ;  ingratiate  is  always  the 
act  of  a  couscious  agent.  Water  will  insinuate 
itself  into  every  body  that  is  in  the  snialle.st 
degree  porous;  there  are  few  persona  of  so 
much  ajjathy,  that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one 
way  or  another,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into 
their  favour.    {Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

In-sin'-'a-at-mg,  pr.par.  &  a.  [Insinuate.] 
Tt-nding  rr  calcul.ited  to  win  aO'ectiou  or 
Javnur  gradually  and  inipt-rceiitibly. 

"Siiinei'f  the  Whig  le.'ulers  had  b^n  uniible  to  resUt 
bl*  ituinuLtti'ig  additrsn."— J/'acuu/uir.-  Hitt.  Etig..  ch. 
xxii. 

Ih-sin'-U-at-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eug.  insimiat- 
i'fj :  -lij-]  1"  au  insinuating  manner;  by  in- 
sinuation. 

bi-Sin-U-a'-tion,  .'.  (Pr.,  from  Lat.  iTisinv- 
ationi'in,  ae<Nis.  of  insinuatio  =.  an  entrance  by 
a  narrow  or  crooked  way,  from  insinuatuSt 
pa.  par.  oTinsinuo;  Sp.  insinuacion ;  Ital.  in* 
siniHtzione.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  winding,  flowing,  or 
making  way  in  gradually  and  impereeptil»iy. 

2.  Theact  of  gaining  or  insinuating  one's  self 
Into  fovour  I'y  gentle  or  artful  means. 

"In  their  intinuatitmt  into  fivvoor." — Wotton:  He- 
mriiiu,  |>.  la.'). 

3.  The  art  or  power  of  ])lea8ir»g  or  of  gaining 
favour  or  allection ;  winning  manners  or  a>l- 
diess. 

"  Ha  bad  a  nnturnl  inttuuation  and  address,  which 


4.  Tlie  act  of  insinuating,  hinting,  or  sug- 
gesting. 

6.  A  hint,  a  suggestion  ;  an  indirect  Intima- 
tion. 

"Olve  not  therefore  a  ready  ear  to  tb«  offlcfotin  in. 


%  The  iruinuation  always  deals  In  half 
words  ;  the  rvjl'-rtion  is  conimonly  open.  They 
are  both  levelled  at  tlio  individnai  with  no 

food  Intent.  The  imitiuation  ri-spect.s  the 
onour,  the  moral  chanicter,  or  the  intcllec- 
tnal  endowments  of  the  jK-rson  ;  the  rrjlfrtion 
rLHpfcta  his  i»artii'ular  comlnct  or  fpplings  to- 
wards another.    {Crabb. :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•In-Bin'-u-a-tive,  a.   [Fr.  insinuatif;  Ital.  <t 
tip.  itmn'unlivo.] 

1.  .Stealing  on  or  into  the  affections;  In- 
sinuating, winning. 

"  It  1i  a  itnuice  inWntio/fn*  powrr  which  eTftmiile 
BOd  euHtoiu  have  u\tou  urn."— OurtrntntntqflhtTotiuu^. 

2.  Making  inslauations;  hinting,  mi^g<>stlng. 


•  in-sin'-u-a-tor,  *.  It>at.,  trom  insimiatus, 
pa.  par.  o'f  iiminuo.]    One  wlio  insinuates. 

*  in-Bin'-u-a-tdr-j^,  a.     [Eng.   insinvatifi); 

•ori/.J    In'siuuatuig. 

in-up'-id,  a.  [Ft.  insijHde^  from  Lat.  insi- 
piilus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  s^ipidwi  =  savoury  ; 
saj/io  =  to  taiite  ;  Ital.  <t  Bp.  iiisipido.] 

1.  Ta.sttles3 ;  wanting  iu  taste ;  destitute  of 
tasto  or  savour ;  vapid. 

*■  More  i)rt.'({uaiit  i>alU.Tiia  of  trausceitdcut  worth 
TUiUi  oarrtm  and  nui/jid  fruit  britii:^  furUi." 

Carctv  :  To  tiir  »'.  ijavt.nant, 

2.  Wanting  in  spirit,  life,  or  animation  ; 
dull ;  heavy ;  wanting  in  the  qualities  which 
excite  emotion  ;  flat. 

"  His  ai-t  is  faint ;  his  salt,  if  may  dare  to  say  so, 
aliuoiit  insii'id."^  Urydt-n  :  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

*  3.  Dull,  listless,  di.spirited. 

"Without  it  all  is  pothic  as  the  scene. 
To  wliivh  tlV  irixipid  cUlftni  resorts 
Near  yuudor  he.ith."         tovfjvr :  Task.  111.  642. 

^  An  i7i£ij7i(Z  writer  is  without  sentimeut  of 
any  kind  or  degree  ;  a  dull  writer  fails  In 
vivacity  and  vigour  of  sentiment;  a  fiat  per- 
furmauco  is  wanting  in  the  property  of  pro- 
voking mirth,  wliich  should  be  its  peculiar 
ingredient. 

m-si-lrid'-i-t^,  s.     [Fr.  insipiditi,  from  i»- 

sipide=  insipid  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insipid  or 
tasteless  ;  tastelessness ;  want  or  absence  of 
taste. 

2.  Want  of  life,  spirit,  or  animation  :  dul- 
ne.ss,  flatness. 


in-sip'-id-ly,  «(^P.     [Eug.  insipid;  -hj.] 

1.  In  an  insipid  manner ;  without  taste. 

2.  Dully ;  flatly. 

•■How  pitifully,  flatly,  and  *n*/;fui^y  will  they  [our 
pretty  notioiis.  and  biie-spnu  cuutvoversies]  taate." — 
Hhitrp :  Hennimi,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

*  in-sip'-i-en9e,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  tnsip- 
itutia,  from'  iu-  —  not,  and  sapientla  =  wisdom  ; 
sapiens  =^  v/isQ ',  Sp.  insipiencia;  Ital.  inslp. 
irnza.]  Want  of  understanding  or  intellect ; 
folly,  foolishness. 

"The  ling  her  touke  of  his  insiptcnoe." 

iiroumc:  Shep^earUn  Pipe,  EoL  L 

*  in-sip'-i-ent,  a.  ii  s.  [Lat.  insi2ne7i$,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  sapiens  =-wisi^.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wanting  in  understanding  or 
intellect;  fooli.sh. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  foolish,  silly  person ;  a  fool. 

"  It  will  go  uye  to  prove  hym  aii  in$ipient,"~FrylM  : 
Workrt.  p.  40. 

iin-sist'.  v.i.  [Fr.  insister,  from  Lat.  iinslsto  = 
to  set  loot  on  ;  in-  =  in,  on,  and  sist*i  =  to  set, 
from  sfo  =  to  stand;  Sp.  insi^ir;  Ital.  iiisis- 

tCTV.] 

•  I.  Lit. :  To  stand  or  rest  upon. 

"Tho  angles  a 
the  bottom  ol  tli 
the  Vrention. 

XL  Figuratively  : 

"  1.  To  dwell  on  or  upon  In  discourse;  to 
dilate  upQU  as  a  matter  of  special  moment. 

"Without  lurthcr  insixtin^  on  the  dllTeient  tempers 
of  Juvt-ual  aiut  Uuraci^"— />''j/t^«/i  ;  JavenaL   iDvdic.) 

2.  To  lie  persistent,  urgent,  or  peremptory 
concerning  any  inatter;  to  pereist  in ;  to 
press  or  urge  earnestly  and  persistently 


lie  side  inAst  upon  the  centen  of 
:11a  on  the  other  side."— A'a^ :  On 


"  iIaii)litoii  Inxhtei  that  the  question  should  be. 
•  Appfi'vo  ur  imt  iipprove  the  mlibhugV  '—JUacaiUay : 
Bitt.  Etxg,.  ch.  xvl. 

t  Usually  followed  by  on  or  wjKTO. 

*  Xn-siBt'-en9e,  -t.  fKng.  insist;  •ence.'l  Tho 
act  of  insisting,  resting  upon,  or  persisting  in 
auy  matter ;  the  act  of  dwelling  upon  a 
matter  or  jioint  as  of  special  moment ;  per- 
sistency, urgeuey. 

*  In  -  Bist' -  ent,  a.  {\M.i.  {■nMst^ns,  pr.  par. 
of  t)wij(o.J  *  Standing  or  ix*stiug  upon  any- 
thing. 

"The  breadth  of  the  ■utwtruetlon  most  be  at  1ca«t 
double  Ut  tbo  imiteent  wall."—  tt'oUon  :  /ifnatns.  JK  19. 

*  Xn-sist'-UTO, «.  [Kn^.  insist : -ure.)  A  dwell- 
ing or  Ht.nndiiig  upon ;  flxedness,  persistency, 
insistunco. 

"OhMTvedofrree,  priority,  and  placo. 
tntUturt.  iMwnv,  pmiwrtion,  M;.UH-n,  fonn." 

.•iftiikf*!!'  :  7V'>J/ia  .t  Crffjxid.i,  I.  & 

•In-sr-tl9n~9S?  (U  as  sh),  «.    (Ut.  in-  = 

not,  and  .sj/itiw—  thirsty  ;  .litio—  to  be  Ihirsty.] 
Fncilom  ur  exeTiipli<ui  from  feelings  of  thirKt. 
"The  docility  of  an  olophnnt.  and  tbo  intitiattcf  ut 
a  caiuttl  lor  travelllutc  tu  dowirls."— Wf-«*. 


*  insi -tion,  9.  [I^t.  in^ifio,  from  tn^'du, 
I>a.  pai.  (if  insert}  =  to  impLint,  to  ingralt  ] 
The  act  of  inserting  or  ingntfling;  iugi^ft- 
ment ;  the  state  of  being  engrafted. 

"Ttie  bt'fvrinK  or  not  b^rArin^;  nf  the  cii^nsof  acbcri^ 
tree  the  drst  year  of  its  iiailion.~—lioylj .  H'urki.  LML 

in  si'-tu,  phr.    (Lit.  =  in  (its)  situation.] 
(jcoL  {Of  a  ^ralum,  mineral^  die):  In  ita 
natural  }>«isition,  not  displaced,  or  trauspurleJ, 
like  au  en-uUc  block,  to  a  didtance. 

"  in-Slave',  v.L    [Enslave.] 

in-snare',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  snan 

(q.v.).  J 

I.  Lit. :  To  catch  iu  a  snare  or  trap ;  to  an- 
tra]!, to  ensnare. 


*  By  lung  cxi>crience  Durfey  may  an  doubfe 
'  "         udiceuu.  or  i  viliaiM  a  trout," 

Penion :  k/jUUt  to  T.  Lamttard.  171. 


2.  fig. :  To  catch,  as  in  a  snare  or  trap;  to 
entrap,  to  inveigle,  to  entangle. 

"  Iiunare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law.** 

T'lt/fiuon  :  Autumn,  l.tMl 

1[  To  Insnare  Is  to  take  in  or  by  means  ol 
&  snare;  io  entrap  is  to  tike  in  a  f ra/»  or  by 
means  of  a  fro;) ;  to  entangle  is  to  take  in  % 
tangle,  or  by  nu-ans  of  tangU-d  thread  ;  to  in- 
veigU  is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind, 
from  the  French  aveugle=.  blind.  Insnare  and 
entangle  are  used  either  iu  the  natural  or 
moral  sense  ;  entrap  mostly  in  the  natural,  i»- 
vcigle  only  in  the  muml  seuse.  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

in-snar'-er,  s.  [Kng.  insnarie);  -er.]  One 
who  or  thai  wliich  iiiMiares, 

in-snar'  ihg,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.    [Insnare.] 
A.  A:  B.  As  pr.  jmr.  eC  particip.  adj. :  (See 

tlie  verl.). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  trapping  or  in- 
veigling. 

in-snar'-ing-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  in^maring ;  -ly.} 
tio  as  tu  iusuare. 

*  in-snarl',  v.t.  [Tref.  in.  (1),  and  Eng.  snarl, 
s.  (q.v.). J  To  make  into  a  snarl  or  knot;  to 
entangle. 

t  in-SO-bri'-e-tJ,  s.     [Pref  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

svhi-iety  (q.v.).]  want  of  sobriety;  intemije- 
ranee,  drunkenness. 

"He  whoso  conscience  uphmida  hitn  with  profiino- 
ness  towanls  God,  and  friioin'tfy  towards  himself.* — 
Jfeciit/  o/  l'i«ty. 

in-so-cl-a-bfl'-i-tj?  (ci  as  shi),  ».  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Vava.  S'^lainlity  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  insueiable;  wont  of 
sociability. 

"Which  had  carried  Ita  intoriaNHtytin  hr.  and  ita 
prett,'n?-Soii_t  much  farther.""— irurfturton  .■  ZHri/i«  L*- 
ffatioit,  bk.  v..  S  *. 

*  in-s6'-Cl-^-ble  (ol  as  sM),  a.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  insociabilis,  fnmi  in-  =  not,  and  sociabilis 
=  soi-iable  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  insociable  ;  Ital.  inaoci- 
ubik.] 

1.  Not  sociable;  not  Inclined  to  join  in 
social  intercourse  or  converse;  not  ulVable; 
unsociable. 

"If  this  austere  f»jior^Af«  life 
Change  not  your  oiler  nuidi-  in  lirwt  of  Mood." 

afuikfti:  '  Imw  $  J^tbot*r'i  IamI,  W.  I 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  joined  or  connected. 

"Lime  and  wood  are  huociabit,' —  tfQttOHt  C«> 
maittt,  p.  19. 

*  in-s6'H3l-a-blJ^  (cl  as  shi),  adv.    pEng. 

in.^ocialilr);  dy.]  In  an  Insoclabto  manner; 
unsociably. 

"  in-sd'-cl-ato  (d  as  sht),  a.  (Ijit.  <n-  = 
not,  and  soriatus,  pa.  |*iir.  of  socio  =  to  aS90 
elite]    Not  associated  ;  solitary,  insocial. 

"Tlie  Inioeiiite  virgin  \Ur.'—ftm  Jotuon. 

*  in-sM-atO,  r.f.  (lAt  iUMtlatva.  ]«.  par.  of 
iiui"li>.  from  in-  =  in,  and  sol  =  the  sun.]  To 
<Iry  or  lipeii  in  the  niys  of  tho  sun  ;  to  cxjtoso 
tothe  hejit  of  the  sun. 

*  £a-B^l  a  -tion,  t.   Tl^t.  Insolatlo,  fmm  inao- 

latus,  lui.  p.ir.  of  insolo;  Tr.  inmthUion..] 
I,  Oniinnry  Ijtngvtiffe : 

1,  Tbo  Ai't  of  insfdathig;  exposure  to  the 
lieat  of  tin-  sun  ;  n  drying  in  the  myw  of  the 
Hun  ;  till'  stJito  of  being  exposed  to  tho  heat 
of  the  sun. 

"Wo  UMtlieao  ti)weni  fur  fttsnfirfon,  irfrlin'nttlon, 
eonwrvatlon.  and  for  the  Tiew  of  rortahi  mrte^ira."— 
Ilticon  :  AV*<*  All'iutU. 

2.  SunMtroko(q.v.X 

II.    iktt. :   A   dihOAHO   produceil    In    planta 


hSh,  "bS^i  p6iit.  Jov^l;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  ^hin.  ben^h;   go,  ^om;  thin,  t^his;  sin.  as:  oxpoct.  ^JConophoa.  oftst.     Ing, 
-«lan«  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -^ion,  -flon  =  shun,      -oious,  -tlous,  -«lou8  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo.  Jcc.  -  bf I,  dfL 


insole— inspectorship 


exposed  to  fierce  sun  heat,  which,  causing  too 
rapid  evaporation,  tends  to  kill  the  parts  af- 
fected. 
to'-s61e.  s.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.   sole,  s. 
(q.v.)-] 

1.  The  inner  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe  ;  opposed 
to  outsole  (q.v.). 

2.  A  thickness  of  cork,  felt,  flannel,  leather, 
paper,  &.C.,  placed  inside  a  shoe  to  protect 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  or  to  improve  the  fit  of 
the  slioe.     (American.) 

In'-sd-lence.  s.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  insolentia, 
from  uiso/#7w  =  insolent  (q.v.);  Sp.  insolenda; 
Ital.  insolenza.] 

*  1.  That  which  is  unusual  or  rare. 

"Beiug  filled  with  furious  insolmce. 
I  feel  myself  like  one  yrapt  iu  apnght." 

Spemer  :  Colin  Clout't  Com*  Home  Again, 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insolent ; 
overbearing  and  contemptuous  haughtiness  or 
pride ;  contemptuous  treatment  of  others  ; 
petulant  contempt,  impudence. 

"He  became  proud  even  to  intolence'—Macauiay  : 
Bi3t.  Eng..  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  An  insolent  act  ;  insolent  conduct  to- 
wards or  treatment  of  others  ;  impudence. 

"  I  do  not  design  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  intnUiice 
as  this  that  you  have  committed  against  me.  "—.Sir 
Wm.  Temple:  To  ttn  Procurator  of  the  Court  of  Bolr 
land 

•  fp'-an-lftn^fi,  v.t.  [Insolence,  s.]  To  treat 
with  iiisnleute  or  contempt ;  to  insult. 

"  The  biBhoia,  who  were  first  faulty.  imoUnced 
And  assaulted.  —fiAon  Batilike. 

•  in'-so-len-^y,  s.  [Lat.  insolentia.]  Inso- 
lence. 

In' -so-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insolens  =  un- 
usual .'.  .  insolent;  m-=:not,  and  sole-ns  ~ 
customary,  usual ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  insolentc] 

*  I.  Original  ;  out  of  the  beaten  track  ;  trn- 
usual,  uncommon. 

"For  ditty  »nd  araorouB  ode.  I  find  Mr.  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's vein  most  lofty,  irtsol^nt,  and  passionate. " — 
Puttenham  :  English  Poe**/.  bk.  i..  ch.  xxxi. 

2.  Exhibiting  overbearing  contempt  for 
others  ;  haughty,  overbearing,  impudent,  in- 
sulting, impertinent. 

"He  took  all  the  Ii1>erties  of  an  intolmt  servant, 
who  believes  himself  to  be  neceBsary."— Jtfocau^ty  ; 
Biit-  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

3,  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  inso- 
lence or  impudence. 

"Their  imo?en(  triumph  excited  the  popular  indig- 
natiou."— J/acuutoj  ;  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  viit 

in'-so-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insolent;  -ly.]  In 
an  insolent  manner;  insultingly,  impudently. 

'■  Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  inao- 
lently  and  unjustly."— -Vacimfay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

•  in-SOl'-id,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  soUd.\ 
Light,  frivolous.     {Adams:  Works,  \\. 'S%\.) 

•  in-s6l-id'-i-ty,  &.  [Pref.  iTt-  (2),  and  Eng. 
solidity  (q.v.).]     Want  of  solidity  ;  weakness. 

in  sol'-i-do.  jjftr.    [Lat.] 

La7v  :  In  the  whole.  (Used  of  a  joint  con- 
tract.) 

in  -  sol  -  in' -  ic,  a.  [Eng.  insoVi^tibU) ;  -inic.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

insolinlc-acid,  s.   [Terephthalic-acid.] 

Jn-s6l-u-bil'-i-ty,  s.     [Fr.  insoluhiUte,  from 
Lat  itisoluhilitas,  from  i;i50?w6iii5=insoluble-J 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insoluble ; 
Incapability  of  being  dissolved. 

*2.  Incapability  of  being  solved  orexplained  ; 
not  soluble;  inexplicable 

bl-Scl'-U-ble*  a.  fi  s.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  insolu- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  solitbilis  =  soUible  ; 
solvo  =  to  dissolve,  to  loose ;  Sp.   insoluble; 
Ital.  insolubile.) 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  soluble  ;  incapable  of  being  dissolved, 
particularly  in  a  liquid. 

"  To  dissolve  all  the  several  sorts  of  food  appropriate 
to  their  species  :  even  sometimes  things  of  that  cou- 
■istency.  as  seem  imotuble.'—Derham  :  Phynco-Theo- 
logy,  bk,  iv.,  ch,  xi. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  being  pulled  down  or  to 
pieces. 

"The  fomioflt  of  every  mnke  in  the  vayward  stood 
flnne  and  fast,  like  a  strung  and  iiuoluble  wall."— 
P.  IJoUand :  Ammianiu.  p.  TI. 

*  2.  Incajiable  of  being  solved  or  explained  ; 
not  to  be  cleared,  explained,  or  resolved  ;  In- 
explicable. 

"The  notion  of  Ood's  moral  attributes  pave  birth  to 
an  insoluble  qntstioii  concerning  the  urigiii  of  eviL"— 
Warburton  :  t)ivi>ie  Lejation,  bk  il     (App.) 


*B.  As  suhst. :  A  matter  or  point  incapable 
of  being  solved  or  explained. 

"  That  good  lawes  be  turned  into  sophemes  and  in- 
iolubles"—Sir  T.  hlyot .  The  Oovemour.  bk.  iil.. ch.  vi 

in-s6l'-u-l)le-nes3,  s.  [Eng.  insolvble ; 
•ness.]  q'he  ijuality  ur  state  of  beiug  insolu- 
ble ;  insolubiiity. 

"  The  ohjectiun  he  frames  from  the  supposed  inMolu- 
bleneis  ot  tt.  "—iioyle:   H'orks.  in.  6i*. 

*  in-solv'-a-'ble,  a.    [Pref.  iTi-  (2),  and  Eng. 

solvable  (ii.v.).J 

1.  Not  solvable;  that  cannot  be  solved, 
cleared,  answered,  or  explained ;  not  admit- 
ting of  solution  or  exjilauation. 

"There  appear  some  iruoltable  difficulties." — WaU*: 
On  the  AdruL 

2.  Incapable  of  being  paid  or  cleaned  off. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  loosed  ;  indissoluble. 

"To  guard  with  bands 
Inioltable  these  gifts,  thy  care  demands," 

Pope  :  Eomer  ;  Odyssey  vilL  480. 

in-solv'-en-^y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
solvency  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordiiuxry  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insolvent ; 
inability  of  a  person  to  pay  or  meet  all  his 
debts  ;  the  state  of  a  person  who  has  not  suf- 
ficent  property  to  discharge  all  his  liabilities  ; 
bankruptcy, 

••  The  gTeat<r  or  leaa  risk  there  may  be  of  insolvency 
on  the  part  oi  the  borrower."— *aa((je  ;  Moral^cirnce, 
pt.  iii..  ch.  i..  5  723. 

2.  Insufficiency  to  discharge  all  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  owner :  as,  the  insolvency  of  an 
estate. 

XL  Law:  Many  acts  relating  to  insolvency 
and  liankruptcy  have  been  passed  in  the 
United  States  aud  elsewhere. 

%  Insolvency  is  a  state  ;  failure  an  act  flow- 
ing out  of  that  state  ;  and  bankruptcy  an  effect 
of  that  act.  Insolvency  is  a  conditiun  of  not 
paying  one's  debts  ;  failure  is  a  cessation  of 
business,  from  the  want  of  means  to  carry  it 
on  ;  aud  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  surrender  of  all 
one's  remaining  goods  into  the  hands  of  one's 
creditors,  in  consequence  of  a  real  or  supposed 
insolvency.     {Crabb :  EJig.  Synon.) 

in-sol'-vent,  a.  &.  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

solvent  (q*.v.).  1 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  solvent ;  not  having  sufficient  money 
or  estate  to  pay  all  debts  or  to  discharge  all 
liabilities. 

"  If  his  father  was  insolvent  by  his  crime,  the  pun- 
ishment was  to  go  no  further  than  the  fault."— Bp, 
laylor :  fiule  of  Comirience.  bk.  iiL,  ch.  ii, 

2.  Insufficient  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  owner. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  insolvent  per- 
sons :  as,  an  insoh'ent  act. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  debtor  who  is  unable  to 
pay  all  his  debts. 

"  Insolvents  consequently  were  to  be  found  in  every 
dwelling,  from  celLir  to  garret."— J/acatWuj/  Bist. 
Eng..  ch,  iii. 

insolvent  debtor's  court,  s. 

Eng.:  A  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  established  in  1813,  by  tlie  53  Geo.  III. 
c.  10-2.  It  continued  till  1S20.  The  business 
formerly  transacted  by  the  Insolvent  Debtor's 
Court  is  uow  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy. 

in-som'-nx-a,  s.  [Lat,  =  a  want  of  sleep ; 
sleeplessness.] 

Path. ;  Sleeplessness,  or  inability  to  sleep. 
This  disorder  is  of  nervous  origin,  arising  from 
mental  anxiety  or  overwork,  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  marked  features  of  acute 
mania:  the  functions  of  the  body  are  badly 
performed,  and  severe  fever  frequently  accom- 
panies it. 

fa -aoTn' -ni-ous,  a.  [Lat.  insomni(a)  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -oils;  Lat.  insomnlosiis,]  Sleepless;  un- 
able to  take  the  proper  amount  of  sleep ; 
wakeful. 

*  in-s6m'-n6-len5e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  somncdma.]    ^Sleeplessness. 

"  Suspicion's  wasting  pale  insoynnolenee." 

Taylor:  Edwin  the  Fair,  i  2. 

in-sd-inU9ll',  adv.  [Eng.  in,  so,  and  much.] 
So  ;  to  such  a  degree ;  in  such  wise.  (Generally 
followed  by  that,  sometimes  by  of.) 

"  Intomueh  that  there  is  no  nation  but  is  sprinkled 
with  their  language.  "—.SpCTWer  .■  Stafe  of  Ireland. 

Insouciance  (as  an-so-syans),  5.     [Fr.] 
Carelessness,    heedlessness,  unconcern,  in- 
difference. 


insouciant    (as    an-so-syan),    n.     [Ft.} 

Careless,  heedless,  unconcerned,  indifferent. 

*  in-s6ul',  v.t.  [Fref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  aotU 
(q.v.).]  To  place  or  fix  one's  soul  in  or  on  ; 
to  set  one's  affections  on. 

"  Whosoever  look't  but  stedfastly  upon  her,  coald 
not  but  ijuoul  himself  in  lier."—Felfham .  Retolves,  pL 
i..  res.  9. 

in'-span,  v.i.  [Dut.  inspannen  =  to  yoke  a 
set  of  draught  oxen  :  i?i-  =  in,  and  spannen  = 
to  stretcli,  to  yoke.]  To  yoke,  as  draught 
oxen.     (South  Africa.) 

"  Next  rooming  at  daj'break  we  inspanned,  and  mad* 
a  short  trock  of  two  hours. "—/'.  OUhnore  :  Great  Thirtl 
Land.  ch.  xii, 

*  in-speak'-a-lile,  a.    [Unspeakable.] 

in-spect'.  v.t.  [Lat.  inspecto,  freq.  of  tTispicio 
=  to  look  into :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  specio  = 
to  look  ;  Fr.  inspecter.]  To  view  or  look  closely 
into  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality, 
condition,  &c.,  of;  to  view  and  examine  offi- 
cially :  as,  To  inspect  troops,  a  school,  &c.  ;  to 
examine  or  view  narrowly  and  critically;  to 
superintend. 

"  They  [the  Burgomaaters]  inspect  and  pursue  all  th» 

*  in'-spect,  s.  [Inspect,  v.]  Inspection,  ex- 
amination. 

"  Not  so  the  man  of  philosotihic  eye. 
And  inspect  sage."       Thomson:  Autumn,  1,18BL 

in-spect' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  $.    [Inspect,  v.) 

A.  As  ]-r.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  oilj. :  Employed  in  inspection  :  as, 
an  inspecting  officer. 

C.  As  subst, :  Inspection. 

in-spec'-tion,  •  inspec-cion,  a.  [Fr.  in^ 
sp^'cdoJi,  from  I>at.  insj^ectiotifm,  accws.  of  in- 
spectio  =  an  inspection,  from  inspectus,  pa.  par. 
of  inspicio ;  Sp.  iTis]ieccion ;  Ital.  inspezion^.] 
The  act  of  inspecting ;  a  careful,  narrow,  or 
critical  examination  or  survey,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  quality  or  condition  of 
anything,  and  of  pointing  out  errors  or  de- 
fects ;  an  official  view,  survey,  01  examination  ; 
superintendence. 

"  Which  could  never  have  happened  if  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom  had  )>een  under  a  more  equjii  inspec- 
tion."—iiumet  :  Own  Time  (an.  I66u). 

"If  The  officers  of  an  army  inspect  the  men, 
to  see  that  they  observe  all  the  rules  that  have 
been  laid  down  to  them  ;  a  general  or  superior 
officer  has  the  svperintendence  of  any  military 
ojieration.  Fidelity  is  peculiarly  wanted  in 
an  itispector,  judgment  and  exjierience  in  a 
superintendent.  Inspection  is  said  of  tilings  as 
well  as  persons  ;  oversight  only  of  persons : 
one  has  the  inspectioyi  of  books  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy  ;  one  has  the  oi^ersight 
of  persons  to  prevent  irregularity.  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  in-spec'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  inspectivv^,  from 
insj^ctus,  ]:>a.  par.  of  in-'^icio.]  Inspecting; 
pertaining  to  inspection. 

"  Describinr  the  meaaures  and  dimeDslons  of  the 
inspective  parts,  order,  and  position."— Jft>«Z^n:  ArcfU- 
tecU  i  Architecture. 

in-spec'-tdr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inspectus,  pa.  par. 
of  inspicio;  Fr.  ijispecteur;  Sp.  inspector.] 

1.  One  who  inspects  or  oversees  ;  one  to 
whose  care  the  superintendence  and  execution 
of  any  work  is  entrusted  ;  an  overseer,  a  su- 
perintendent ;  one  who  examines  officially 
into  the  quality,  condition.  Arc,  of  work. 
The  title  is  given  to  many  officials  who  teat 
or  examine  into  the  conditiun  and  carrying 
out  of  matters  affecting  the  public  interest : 
as,  an  inspector  of  schools,  an  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures,  an  inspector  of  markets, 
&c. 

"  With  their  new  light  our  bold  inspectors  press 
Like  Cham,  to  show  their  father's  nakednt^&s  " 

Denham  :  Progress  of  Learning.  20S. 

2.  An  officer  of  police,  ranking  next  below  a 
superintendent,  and  above  a  sergeant. 

*  in-spec'-tor-ate,  s.    [Eng.  inspector ;  -afe.J 

1.  The  office  of  a  inspector;  inspectorship. 

2.  A  body  of  inspectors  or  overseers.  (An- 
nandale.) 

in-spec'-tor-ship,  5.   [Eng.  inspector;  -ship.1 

1.  The  office  of  an  inspector. 

2.  The  district  under  the  control  or  super- 
vision of  an  inspector. 

"  3.  An  inspector. 

"  We  think  proper  to  observe  here  that  his  inspec- 
torship has  the  moat  notable  talent  at  a  motto." — 
Smart.-  The  Hiliad.    (Notes.) 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet.  here,  carnal,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work.  wh6,  son ;  nsute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  in -spec'- tress,  s.  lEng.  itispcctor  ;  -ess.] 
A  feiiialu  iiisjiei-tor  or  overlooker.  (Wol^t: 
Peter  Pindar,  p.  39.) 

•  Xn-sperso',  v.t.  [Lat.  inspersvs.  pa.  par.  of 
insi'crgi  =  to  sprinkle  or  scatter  upon  ;  in-  = 
ill.  Mil,  and  spargo  =  to  scatter,  to  sprinkle.] 
Tu  si)rinkle,  to  scatter,  to  cast  up. 

"in-sper'-Sion,  s.  [Lat.  inspersio,  from  in- 
speri'tSf  pa.  par.  of  inspergo.]  Tlie  act  of 
Sprinkling  or  scattering  over  or  upon. 

"'With  Bweet   iiisptrrsion  of   fit  balmen,  and   perfect 
search  i.f  wouihIb," 

ChapTTUin:  IIom«r:   Iliad  xi. 

In-spex'-i-mus,  5.  [Lat,  1st  pers.  pi.  perf. 
indic.   of   inspicio  =  to  examine,   to  inspect 

(q.v.)-J 

Law  :  An  exemplification,  a  royal  grant ; 
the  first  word  in  ancient  charters  and  letters- 
patent. 

•  in-sphere',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sph':re  (q.v.).]  To  place  or  set  in  an  orb  or 
sphere. 

"  Hy  nmnslon  la.  where  those  iincuortAl  shapes 
Of  tirl^ht  fterl.i!  apirits  live  {nspficreil 
Id  regiuiis  mild."  Milton  :  Comtu,  8, 

•  In-Spir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  inspirXe);  -nhlf.] 
That  may'  bw  inspired  ;  capable  of  being 
drawn  into  the  lungs;  inhalable,  as  air  or 
vapours. 

"To  theje  imptrable  hurts  we  mny  enumerate  those 
thejr  HUBtaia  from  their  exiiimtion  of  fullgluaus 
•teama. "— //tiri'py  .  On  Coiuumption. 

in-spi-ra'-tlon,    '  In-spl-ra-cl-oon,   s. 

[From  Lat.  inspiratin  =  insjuratinn,  froiM 
inspire ;  Fr.  itispiratioii ;  Prov.  irisinratio  ; 
8p.  inspiracinn ;  Port,  inspera^o;  Ital.  in- 
$pirazione.]    [Inspire.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

t  1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  In  t)ie  sense  11.  2 ;  or,  in  a  looser  sense, 
an  elevating  influence  conveyed  to  the  minrl 
by  scene,  circumstances  suiToundJng  one,  con- 
tact witli  a  great  mind,  &c. 

(2)  The  state  of  receiving  such  inspiration 
Into  the  mind. 

(3)  The  iiicas  inspired. 

"Holy  men  at  their  death  h.ive  good  insptraCioni." — 
8Snk4»p. :  .Vercliant  <tf  Venice.  L  2. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Phys. :  A  mechanical  movement  by  which 
air  is  diawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  increase  of 
the  thoracic  cavity.  It  is  one  of  two  niove- 
ments  constituting  the  act  of  respiration,  the 
ether  being  expiration  (q.v.).  [Respiration.  ] 

2.  Scrip,  (t  Theol.  :  An  extraordinary  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  certain 
tcach(-rs  and  writers  so  as  to  illuminate  their 
understandings,  raise  and  purify  their  moral 
nalnres,  an<l  nnpart  a  certain  divine  element 
to  their  utterances,  whether  oral  or  written. 
The  chief  New  Testament  passages  on  whicli 
the  doctrine  rests  are  two.  The  flist  is  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.V.,  ''AH  scripture  [is]  given 
by  inspimtion  of  God,  and  [is]  jtroHtable  for 
doctrine,"  &c.  ;  in  the  text  ol' the  H,V.  this 
is  "Every  Scripture  inspireil  of  God  (is] 
also  profitable  for  teaching,"  A:c..  and  in  the 
margin  "  Everj'  Scriptme  [is]  inspired  of  God 
and  profitable,"  &c.  The  second  is  2  Pet.  ii. 
21,  "For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake 
[as  they  wcrel  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(A.  v.).  "  For  no  prophecy  ever  caine  (margin, 
was  brought)  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  men  sjiako 
from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
fR.V.).  The  "Scriptures"  were,  of  course,  the 
Old  Testament.  (Cr.  also  Job  xxxii.  8,  in  which 

Ijassftge,  however,  the  inspiration  referred  to 
B  only  that  common  to  all  men  of  intellect.) 
The  great  irmjority  of  Christians  liold  what  is 
termed /J^eHnry  iiispir<itinn-~viz.,  that  the  intlu- 
ence  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  on  the  sacred  sjtcakers 
and  writt-rs  was  such  as  alisolutely  to  pervade 
tlicir  mind  and  heart,  making  their  utterances 
as  divine  as  if  they  had  come  from  God  with- 
out liiiman  instrumentatity.  With  regard  to 
the  Scripture,  a  lar^'c  matjorlty  liold  what  !« 
termed  i^erba.1  insjnralian  —  i.e.,  that  each 
word  of  the  Hebrew  Testament  and  tin-  Greek 
New  Test/iment  was  sug;,'esl4;d  to  the  sacred 

Seiimcn  by  the  Holy  Gliost.  Of  this  school, 
aussen  of  Geneva  was  the  modern  iijioslle.. 
A  minority  believe  that  the  Scripture  writers 
were  preserved  from  all  error  only  when  tliey 
Uttered  moral  and  si'iritual  teaching,  whilst  in 
numbers,  unimportant  points  of  history,  Ac, 
they  might  err.     A  few  reduce  the  inspiration 


of  the  sacred  writers  to  that  possessed  by 
Sluikespeare,  Milton.  Cowper,  &-c.,  in  other 
words,  identify  it  with  what  is  termed  Genius 
(q.v.).     [Bible.] 

iEn-spi-ra'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  inspiration ;  -ai.  ] 
Of  or  belonging  to  or  resembling  inspimtion. 

*■  Toner  had  on  that  occa^iuii  evinced  n  nklll  Almost 
intpfralionuL'~C<-nihiU  ifag.,  April.  1884.  p.  *U. 

in-spi-ra'-tion-^t,    s.      [Eng.   inspiration; 

•ist.] 

Theol.  :  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration. 

in-spir'-a-tor-y,  a.      [Lat.   inspirator  =  an 
inspirer  f  Eng.  sulT.  -y.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Gen.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  inspiration. 

2.  Spec.  :  Aiding  in  the  process  of  inspira- 
tion. Used  of  the  muscles  which  enlar^'e  tlie 
thoracic  cavity,  as  of  tlie  external  intercost,d 
muscles,  the  parts  of  the  internal  iutercostals 
placed  between  the  costal  cartilages  ;  the  ser- 
mtus  magnus,  the  jiectoralis  minor,  with  tlie 
pectoralis  major,  and  latissimus  dorsi. 

in-spire',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inspire  =  to  blow  into 
or  uiion,  to  breathe  into,  to  inspire  :  in-  =  in, 
and  spiro  =  to  lireathe  or  blow  ;  Fr.  inspirer; 
Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port.  insi)irar ;  Ital.  inspirare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Ijinguage  : 

1.  Lit.  (Of  air) :  To  breathe  or  blow  air  into 
a  musical  instrument  with  the  view  of  produc- 
ing music. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Divinely  to  breathe  into  the  body  with 
creative  effect. 

(2)  Divinely  to  breathe  into  the  soul  [II.  l]. 

(3)  To  communicate  to  the  soul  an  animat- 
ing impulse. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys. :  To  tjike,  aa  air,  into  the  lungs. 
[Insphiation,  II.  1.] 

2.  Theol. :  To  brcntho  true  and  spiritual 
ideas  into  the  mind  and  heart.  Used  of  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  writers  of  the 
Bible.      , 

3.  Press :  To  impart  a  tone,  possibly  official, 
to  the  matter  of  a  newspaper  or  tnaguzine 
article. 

lo'  -.„. 

TcU'jntph,  yei't.  11.  lb|. 

t  B.  Inlrans.  :  To  take  air  into  the  lungs. 

in-spired',  pr.  par.  &  a. 

A,  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Breathed  In. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Acted  on  or  produced  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost:  as,  the  inspired  writers. 

(2)  Produced  by  Inspiration :  as,  the  in- 
Bpired  Scriptures. 

in-Bpir'-er,  s.     [Eng.  iiispir(e);  -er.] 

1,  Lit. :  One  who  inspires ;  specif.,  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"  Intpirer  of  that  holy  flame." 

Cowper  :  Onion  ;  Joy  of  tha  Croit. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  source  of  inspimtion. 

■'Flow,  Wi-hU-d.  flow,  like  thine  irnplrrr.  Roerl" 
Pope:  Uunciad.  lil.  100, 

in-Sp'ir'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Inspire.] 

A.  As  pr.  jwr. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Breaking  in  ;  inha\_ing  into  the  lungs. 

2.  Infusingor  instilling  into  the  mind  super- 
natural ly. 

3.  Infusing  spirit,  life,  or  animation  ;  ani- 
mating, Inspiriting. 

B.  vis  si/bsr.;  The  same  as  Inspiration  (q.v.). 

In-splr'-it,  V.  t.  [ Pref.  in-  (1  \  and  Eng.  sjnrit 
(qv,).  j  To  infuse  spirit,  life,  or  animation 
Into;  lo  animate,  to  rouse,  to  invigorate,  to 
exhilarate. 

"  O  Dodlngton  I  attend  my  rural  sonir, 
HUi'>i>  ti>  my  theme,  inipirit  ev'ry  line.' 

ThomM"n  :  Stimmgr,  8o. 

bl-spIs'-Bate,  v.t.  []Ai,  inspissntvs=  thick- 
ened :  ill-  (inloMM.),  and  spismtna,  pn.  par.  of 
*nfMo  =  to  thicl<en  ;  nfiissus  =  thick.]  To 
thicken,  to  render  more  dense,  to  bring  to  a 
greatflr  cimHistenco  by  evaporation. 

The  auirar  doth  tntfiiuata  tlio  ai'trlt*  of  the  wine." 
—Baom  .   yat.  IHH..  f  "M. 


tXn-Bpis'-sate,a.  [Inspissatr,  r.]  Thickeoftd, 
rendered  m'orc  dense,  reduced  to  a  greater 
consistence. 

"  Th*-  ayr  of  riven  hetn;  ftlwAjri  gmu  and  beary. 
In  winter  Is  more  impi^tar^  hy  reason  of  the  clrcum- 
stAJit  ojld.'— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  B23. 

t  in  -spis-sat-ed.  a.    [Eng.  i7tspissat{e) ;  -«d.] 

The  .same  as  Inspkssate  (q.v.). 

t  in-spis-sa'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  iivrpissate ;  -ion.] 
The  act  of  thickenmg  or  reducing  to  a  greater 
consistence  and  density  by  boiling  or  evapora- 
tion ;  tlie  stJite  of  being  so  thickened. 

"  Attributed  to  such  a  dcteterlous  quality  In  thr  llk« 
fnell,  as  well  as  to  the  Uupit$ation  of  the  acr."— Av/jr*.* 
J^'umi/ugium,  pt.  i. 

•  in-spyre,  v.t.    [Inspire.] 

inst.,  ?.  [See  def.J  A  contraction  or  abbrevia- 
tion ictr  instant,  a  term  used  in  correspondence, 
&c.,  for  the  current  or  pn;sent  month  :  as.  He 
will  come  on  the  10th  ijist.,  that  is,  on  th« 
tenth  day  of  the  present  month. 

in-sta-b0'-i-t3?,  *  In-sta-bll-i-tee,  s  (Ft. 

insfdtiilii^,  from  Lat.  instabiUtat^m,  accus.  of 
iiu'talntitas,  from  in- =  not,  and  stalnlitas  ^ 
stability  (q.v.);  Sp.  instabilidad ;  Ital.  insta- 
blUki.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  instable; 
want  of  stability,  strength,  or  fimmess  in  con- 
struction ;  liability  to  give  way  or  fall. 

*  2,  Want  of  firmness  or  constancy  in  pur- 
pose ;  inconstancy  ;  fickleness  ;  inconsist- 
ency of  purpose. 

"  lAiuetiting  the  inttabUite*  ot  tho  £ngUshe  people.* 
—nail:  I/cnru  /!'.  (an.  i). 

*  3.  Changeablencss ;  mutability. 

"  fnttabilify  of  teuii)er  ought  to  be  ehecked,  when  li 
dlKI>0!^os  mm  to  wiinuer  (nmi  oii«  srheinu  of  govern. 
ment  to  another,"— .^<i<^uon  .'  Freeholdtr. 

•  in-sta-We,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instabilia, 
from  in- =  not,  and  s/afti'/ifi  =  stable  (q.v.); 
Sp.  instable;  Ital.  instahile.] 

1.  Wanting  in  stability,  tlrnmess,  or  strength 
of  construction  ;  liahle  to  give  way  or  fall. 

2.  Not  firm  or  constant  in  purpose;  tickle; 
inconstant;  inconsistent. 


'  In  this  Inffnblr  and  uncertain  n 


.  More: 


iln  are.  - 
position  of  the  Seven  ChurchfM.    jDeulc.) 

3.  Changeable  ;  mutjible. 

*  in-sta'~ble-ness, s.  [Eng.  instable;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  instable  :  insta- 
bility. 

"The  very  faculty  of  reason  Is  subject  to  ths  Mina 
injitubleiie4t:—//ou>i-ll:  Lett'-m.  bk.  Iv.,  let.  19. 

install',  iCn-stal',  v.t.  [Fr.  installer,  from 
Low  L;it.  in.s/o/M  =  to  install,  from  Lat.  in-  ^ 
in,  and  Low  L;it.  sf(t//i(T»=a  stall;  Sp.  it^ 
stalar ;  Ital.  installare.] 

'  1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  seat ;  to  give  a  seat  ta 
2.  To  set.  place,  or  instate  in  any  office,  rank, 
l)osition,  or  order;  to  invest  with  an  office, 
charge,  or  rank  with  customary  ceremonies. 
■*  A  sour  ri'proachful  glance 
From  tliose  In  chief  who.  cnii  in  hand,  inataJted 
Tlip  ucw  ijn)lv«*or."         Brtttenltig :  Paraceltue,  It. 

in-stal-la'-tlon,  s.  [Fr..  from  Low  Lat  tn- 
slaltatio,  from  installatus,  pn.  par.  of  installo 
~  to  install  (q.v.);  Sp.  instalacion  ;  Ital.  in- 
.•itallazitnu;.] 

1.  The  act  of  installing;  the  act  of  investing 
with  an  office,  charge,  or  rank,  with  customary 
ceremonies,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Oarier  in  Uie 
C'luipi  1  (tf  St.  George  at  Windsor,  a  dean,  pro- 
beielarv,  ()r  other  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in 
the  .stall  of  the  cathedral  to  which  he  buloiigH, 
&c.  ;  the  state  of  being  installetL 

"  Bcfure  hU  inventure  and  ttutallatlon  therein.*'— 
P.  noll'tnil:  SiieXoniiiM.  p.  127. 

2.  The  institution  or  onlination  of  an  or^ 
daincd  clergyman  to  a  charge  in  the  Ignited 
Slates.     (Amrritytn.) 

3.  A  sot  of  apnaratua,  or  arrangement  ol 
macliinery  or  machines.  (Generally  used  of  a 
suite  of  electric  lamps.) 

"The  total  uutlay  u|N>n  Uie  |irr*r>iit  intti^ltntian.  In- 
cluding ilii|ilU-Ate  ■1<vini-ont:hii-i>  i<nd  (>lf<<-tili'al  riia- 
chhiis.  will  b«al>oiit£ll.(-.*ii.  —Ht*ltig  DUi-ateK  lune 

in'Stal'-mdnt,  '  in-stdll -mdnt, «.  (Eng. 
instal{l) ;  -rrirrU.  ] 

•  1.  The  act  of  installing  or  investing  with 
an  office,  rank,  or  charge  ;  Installntion. 

"Tlie  instnhnem  of  this  nublo  auko 
In  the  srvtt  n>)Nl," 

.yhnkM/K      Nictutrti  ///.,  ilLl. 

•  2.  Tlie  sent  or  nt.all  in  which  one  is  installed. 
■•Tho  sevoral  chalmof  onler  IcmiIc  you  »«>Mr; 

l-Vich  fair  itmnhnent,  w»it,  and  •i'v*>ral  crvfct," 

.^h.tKetp.  ■  .Merry  trOvj  i/  \^'*n*le<yr.  T.  ^ 


bSU,  \iS^x  p^t.  J^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hln,  bon^h;  go.  ^om;  thin,  this.  sin.  a^;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  oyist.     pb  -»  ft 
-<sian«  -tlan  =  shan.      tlon,  -slon  ~  shAn;  t^on,   ^lon  ^  zhun.    -tlous,  -clous,    slous      shils.    -bio.    dlo.   &*\    ^  bol.  dol. 
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instamp— instigator 


3.  A  part  of  an  entirtt  debt  or  smn  of  money 
paid  or  a^reea  to  be  I'aiil  ;it  a  tinif  diHer-^nt 
from  tliat  at  which  anotticr  part  or  the  balance 
is  paid  or  a-reed  to  be  i)aid  ;  a  ]>:irt  of  a  svun 
of  money  paid  or  to  be  paid  nt  a  particular 
time  ;  as,  A  debt  is  paid  by  i-nstalmaits. 

•in-Stamp',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng. 
stamp  (q.v.).]  To  mark  or  impress  hy  stamp- 
ing, beating,  or  striking. 

"  insiamped  cliitmctcrs  may  send 

■     "  lid  men's  iiiti 

i-t :  Civil  H'a 

fn'-Stance,  s.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  instaviia  =  & 
being  near,  urgency,  from  instans  =  present, 
urgent,  pr.  par.  of  iiisto=:.tn  be  at  hand,  to 
press,  to  urge  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  slo  =  to  stand ; 
Bp.  instancia ;  Ital.  initan^ia,  iTisfanjo,  is- 
ta^izia,  istaiizaJ] 
X.  Ordinary  lAinguage  : 
1.  The  state  or  aet  of  being  tirgent  or 
pressing  ;  importunity  ;  solicitation  ;  applica- 
tion. 

•■  Hia  frendea  sent  he  to,  »t  hla  itWance.        _ 
Aud  priied  bem  to  doii  him  tliat  plesiince. 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  9.4S5. 

*  2.  An  impelling  motive,  ground,  or  reason  ; 
jifluenee  ;  cause. 

"  HJB  fears  are  ahallow.  wanting  imlanee.'' 

Shnkesp. :  liidtard  lit..  ML  3. 

*  3.  A  sign,  symptom,  or  token. 

"  Blushing  red  uo  iniilty  instance  pive." 

Hhaktisp.^  Hapc  of  Lucrece.  IMl- 

4.  A  case  occuning;  a  case  oflered  as  an 
example,  exemplihcation,  or  precedent. 

•■  The  value  of  his  instances  has  still  remained  unim- 
paired-"—£/f  on  .■  Origins  of  EitgtUh  Bist-jry,  p.  162. 

*  3.  A  pattern;  a  sample. 

•'Some  yrecloufl  instance  of  itself." 

Sl^tkcsp.:  BamUt,  It.  fi. 

•6.  A  sentence ;  a  saw  ;  a  proverb ;  a  pro- 
verbial saying. 

"Full  of  wise  saws  aud  modem  instnnc't.'' 

Shakcsp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Sothing,  U.  7. 

*  7.  An  argument ;  a  proof. 

"  What  instance  of  the  coutrary  f— .^ateJ7>..-  Two 
eetitlemen  of  I'erona.  iL  4. 

*  8.  The  process  or  prosecution  of  a  suit. 

"The  »H*ran(-«  of  acause  is  said  to  he  that  ludicial 
process  which  is  mwle  from  a  cuutestLtion  of  a  suit, 
even  to  the  time  of  iiroiiounciiig  sentence  in  tho  cause. 
or  till  tlie  end  of  tluee  yenra.'— vii/^i/i-:  Parergon. 

II.  -^V^fi'  itiw :  That  which  may  be  insisted 
on  at  one  diet  or  course  of  probation. 

^  (1)  Cavscs  of  Instance: 

Scots  Law :  Causes  which  proceed  at  the  so- 
licitation of  some  party. 

(2)  Prerogative  Instayices: 

Phihs. :  The  name  given  by  Bacon  to  certain 
facts  to  be  used  as  mciuis  of  discovery.  In 
the  Novum  Orqamim  (bk.  ii.,  aph.  22  ad  pi.) 
he  enumerates"  twenty-seven  kinds,  of  which 
the  chief  are : 

1  ftoHtaru  Instances :  Examples  of  the  same  tiuality 
eTiating  iu  two  bodies  othvrwise  diriereut,  or  of  a 
Qviality  dilTeriug  iu  two  bodies  otherwise  the  same. 

2  J/i'ir.Uini  Instances:  Exhibiting  some  iToperty of 
the  boilv  passing  from  one  couditiou  to  another:  as 
comingnearerperiectiou  vr  verging  towards  extiiK-tiou. 

3  Osrmsife  Instanrcs:  Facts  which  show  some  ]>ar- 
ticular  propeity  in  ita  hiijhest  sUte  of   power  and 

4.  Analogous  or  ParaUel  Instances:  Having  an 
Mialojn'  or  resemblance  in  some  piirticulars,  though 
exliibiting  great  diversity  m  all  others. 

6,  Accomi'annivg  Instj.nc-'s-  Tliose  which  are  always 
found  togetherl  as  flaj>.e  iiud  heat 

6.  Hostile  Initiint.ta:  The  reverse  of  Accompanying 
Instances ;  thus  trausiMweucy  and  maUeabiUty  are 
never  combined  in  solids, 

7.  Critiial  Instances:  Instances  which,  when  the 
understanding  is  in  a  state  of  suspense,  lead  it  tn  a 
decision,  performing,  as  it  were,  the  office  of  a  cross  at 
the  junction  of  two  roads  directing  the  traveller  which 
to  t-ike. 

instance-conrtt  s. 

Lav; :  A  branch  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
distinct  from  the  prize  court,  and  having  juris- 
dictiiMi  in  cases  of  jirivate  injuries  to  private 
rights  taking  plaee  at  sea,  or  intimately  con- 
nected with  maritime  subjects. 

%  For  the  diflerence  between  instance  and 
ejcaviijle,  see  Example. 

Iii'-stan9e,  v.t.  &  i.    ITnstance,  s.] 

A.' Trans. :  To  mention,  adduce,  or  bring 
forward  as  an  instance  or  example  ;  to  quote, 
give,  or  offer  as  exemplifying  the  matter  in 
hand. 

"  I  shall  not  instance  an  abatruae  author."— J/rtton  .' 
Eikonoklastes. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  exemplified  ;  to  receive  illustra- 
tion. 

2.  To  quote  or  bring  forward  instances  or 
examples. 


s.     [Lat.  in- 
,  solicitation. 


•  m'-stan-9y,  *  in-stan-cie, 

stiintia[]    Instance,  importunity 

"  To  whet  the  instajtci^,  and  double  the  intreatiesof 
so  welcome  8uit«ra. '— 6>.  Ball:  Beaven  upon  harth, 
5  27. 

in'-stant,  a.,  «.,  &  adv.    [Lat.  instans  =  press- 
ing, lu-ent;   Ital.   A;  Sp.  instants  =  urgent; 
Fr.  instant  =  an  instant,  a  moment.) 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1,  Pi-essing,  urgent,  solicitous,  Importu- 
nate. 

"And  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices,  requiring 
that  he  migiit  be  crucified."— Z-«Ae  xxiii.  2X 

*  2.  Immediate ;  without  intervening  time ; 
present 

"  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave." 

Shakesp. :  All's  »>»  That  Lnd*  WeU,  ii.  *- 

3.  Present,  current,  still  going  on.  (Used 
now  only  in  such  expressions  as  the  lOth 
instaiU..)    [Inst.] 

•*  But  is  all  instant,  your  eternal  Mose 
All  ages  can  to  any  one  reduce." 

Wallvr :  To  a  Person  of  Honour. 

B,  As  substantive : 
1.  A  moment  of  time ;  a  part  of  duration  in 

whicli  we  perceive  no  succession. 

"At  any  instant  of  time  the  moving  atom  Is  but  In 
one  single  point  o(  the  Mue.'—Bentley  :  Sermons. 

*  2.  Any  particular  time  or  season. 

**  To  make  some  special  instant  special  bleat" 

Shakesp. ;  Honnets,  UL  11. 

*  3.  A  pressing  application. 

•'Upon  her  instant  unto  the  Romans  for  aid.'— 
P.  Uoltand:  Camden,  p.  t8T. 

C.  As  adv. :  Quickly,  without  delay, 

'■  Come,  Philuuielus  !  let  us  instant  go." 

Thomson  :  CatiU  of  Jndulencc.  !l  34. 

•  in'-Stant.  v.t.  [Instant,  a.]  To  urge,  to 
solicit  earnestly. 

"Pilate  .  .  .  instanted  them,  as  they  were  religious. 
to  show  godlv  favour."— Bafc  .■  Select  Works,  p.  2'i2. 

*  in-Stan-tar-ne'-i-tj^,  s.  [Ft.  instantaniitL] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  instantaneous  ; 
instautineoiisiiess. 

In-stan-ta'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  *  instantuneus^  by  analogy  with  co(i(e7?i- 
j^oranco-us,  &c.  ;  Fr.  instantane ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 
stantaneo.]  Done  in  an  iustaut ;  occurring, 
happening,  or  acting  without  any  perceptible 
lapse  of  time  ;  very  speedy. 

"They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  in«(a»ic«""»i«  thunder." 

tyrtnlitcorth  :  i'xcurtion,  Dfc.  TiL 


1.  To  put  or  place  in  a  certain  state,  posi- 
tion, or  i-auk  ;  to  instal,  to  establish. 

"  In  the  king's  favour  be  was  so  imffUed." 

lirayton  :  JIiseri<$  of  Q.  JfaTyorA 

•  2.  To  invest. 

"  For  his  possessions  .  .  . 
We  do  instate  and  w  idow  you  wlthaL 

ShaJie*p.:  Jieasursfor  Measure,  T.  L 

in-State'-mcnt,  s.  [Eng.  instate  ;  -m^nt.]  The 
act  of  establishing  ;  establishment 

"The  tns'ate'vent   of   God's  kingdom."  —  i/a«Ae« 
Arnold  :  Last  Essays,  p.  47. 

*  in-Stau'-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  instaurafus,  pa. 
5>ar.  of  instauro;  Fr.  inst(.mrer.\  To  retormj 
to  repair,  to  renew. 

*  in-Stau-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  instanraiio,  from 
i}istauratus,  pa.  par.  of  insttiuro;  Fr.  instavra- 
tion.]  The  act  of  renewing  or  restoring  a 
thiTig  to  its  former  state,  aftiT  decay,  lapse,  or 
dilapidation;  renewal,  restoration, reparation. 

*  in-Stau'-ra-tor,  s.  [Lat,  ftom  instauratus, 
pa.  par.  of  iiistaiiro;  Fr.  i7istanrateur.\  One 
who  renews,  repairs,  or  restores  anything  ta 
its  former  state,  after  decay,  lapse,  or  dilapi- 
dation. 

"  3ua-Sta'ure,  v.t.  [Fr.  instavrer,  from  Lat. 
iiistauro.]    To  renew,  to  repair.    {Marston.) 

m-stead'.  •  in-stede,  adv,    [A.S.  on  stede  = 

in  the  place.] 

1.  In  the  place,  stead,  orroom.  (Followed by 

0/-) 

"Instead  ot  pleasing,  make  us  gape  and  doze. 

Drayton .  Art  of  PoOrn,  i. 

2.  Equal  or  equivalent  to. 


if  herehie 
;  Tothe  ICeverciiUc 


'  in-stead'-flast, 

sUadJast  (q.v.).] 


a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
Not  steadfast  or  firm. 


Instantaneous-generator,  s.    [Gen- 
erator, 11.  6.] 

in-Stan-ta'-ne-OUS-l3r.  nrf^-  t^ng.  instan- 
taneous; -ly.]  In  an  instant,  in  a  moment  of 
tiine. 

"  WTiat  I  had  heard  of  the  raining  of  frogs  came  to 
my  th^'Ughts.  there  being  reason  to  conclade  that  those 
c:\me  from  the  clouds,  or  were  instantaneously  geue- 
ratcd. "— AVi^.'  On  fha  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

^  For  the  difference  between  ijistantaneously 
and  directly,  see  Directly 

in-stan-ta'-ne-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  instan- 
taneous :  -nete.]  The  quality  or  stite  of  beicig 
instantaneous. 

*  in-stan-ta-ny,  «.  [Fr.  instantan^ ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  iiislantaneo,  asif  fromaLat*  instantane ut^.] 
Instantaneous ;  done  or  occuning  in  an  in- 
stant. 

"  An  instantany  and  entire  creation  of  the  world."— 
Bp.  Ball :  Cases  of  Consdemx,  dec.  ui.,  case  Iw. 

in-stan'-ter,  adv.  [Lat.]  At  once,  imme- 
diately, without  delay. 

"  How  their  eouls  would  sadden  instantery 

Bood:  Miss  Siimanseyg. 

*  in -stant-lj?,  *  instant-lie.  adv.  [Eng. 
instant';  -bj.] 

*  1.  With  importunity,  urgency,  or  solicita- 
tion ;  earnestly,  diligently,  assiduously. 

"I  require  rf    you  most  i»manrti«  Jtliat 
mv  skil  seem  cufncieut "-Gojcoiffne     " 
iHvines. 

2.  At  once,  directly,  immediately ;  without 
delay  or  loss  of  time. 

"It  is  surely  mijust  to  hlame  him  for  not  instanf^ 
fitting  out,  in  such  circumstanc^.  an  ammment  suffi- 
cient to  conquer  a  kingdom.  —Macauiay.  But.  Ji.ng.. 
ch.  xii. 

%  For  the  difference  between  instantly  and 
directly,  see  Directly. 

*  in-star;  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  3tar 
(q.v.). J  To  spot  or  stud  with,  or  aa  with 
stars.  ,  ^     , , .. 

"And  asphodels  instarred  with  goUl. 

B'lrie:  7^  Ascetic 

in-state',  v.t.  [Fret  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  state 
(q.v.),  J 


■■And  Ei'inietlieusof  iratcadfitst  mind. 
Lured  to  falaejoya,  and  to  the  future  blind. 

Cooke :  Thuogony  of  Bexkod, 

•  in-Steep',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  sUep 
(q.v.).]  To  steep,  to  soak,  to  dreuch ;  to 
aiiicerate  under  water ;  to  iuioierse. 

"  Suffolk  first  died,  and  York,  (dl  haggled  over,^ 
Comes  to  liim  where  iu  gole  lie  lay  iiufeejteiL 

UliaJuitp. :  Ileitrn  1 .,  vt  fl. 

in'-step,  *in-stop,  *in-stoppe,  *ln- 
stup,  *  In-stuppe,  s.  |A  corrupt,  of  in- 
st(yp,  or  insU\p,  from  in-  =  in,  into,  and  stoov; 
hence  =  the  in-hend  of  the  foot.] 

1.  The  forepart  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
human  foot,  near  its  junction  with  the  leg. 

"  The  peer,  whose  footioau's  irulep  be  measures,  to 
able  to  l4eep  his  chaplaiu  Iruui  a  JaiL'"— Buri* ;  Speech 
at  Bristol, 

2.  That  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  liorse  which 
reaches  from  tlie  ham  to  the  pastern-joint. 

in'-sti-gate,  v.t.  [Lat-  insligattis,  pa.  par.  of 
instiijo  =  to  incite,  to  iiistig.Ue  :  iii-  =  in,  on, 
nnd  a  root  slig  =  to  sUck  or  prick ;  whence 
stitta  and  s(i3iiw  ;  Fr.  instigucr ;  Sp.  itistigar  ; 
Ital.  instigarc]  To  incite,  to  urge  on,  to  set 
on.  to  encourage,  to  provoke.  (Used  chiefly 
or  wholly  in  a  had  sense.) 

"  He  hath  now  imrioaUd  bia  blackest  amenta  to  the 
very  extent  of  tlieir  niaUgnity.'  — It'arfturtcn  .■  /hvine 
LestUion.     (Ded.) 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  instigate 
and  to  encourage,  see  Encocbaoe. 

m'-sti-gat-mg,  jrr.  pir.,  a.,  &  «.  [Ihsiioate.) 
A.  &  B.  As  ]>r.  par.  if  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .-is  svbst. :  The  act  of  inciting,  encourag- 
ing, or  provoking ;  instigation. 

in'-sti-gat-ing-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  instigating! 
-hj.]    By  instigation  ;  incitingly. 

in-sti-ga'-tton,  '  in-sti-ga-ci-on,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  iiwIii;n(io,  fruni  instigatiis,  pn.  par. 
otiiistigo;  Sp.  instigacion  ;  lul.  ijistiga^ione.] 
I  The  aet  of  instigating,  nixing  or  inciting, 
especially  to  evil  or  crime ;  incitement,  or 
impulse  to  evil ;  temptation. 

■■  At  their  imtiiftion  departing  from  hia  mUdw 
designa."— ./ortin  -■  /temarks  on  Efxie*.  Jlut, 

2.  That  which  serves  to  instigate  or  incite ; 
an  incitement. 

*■  Such  ijutioatiom  have  often  been  dropped." 

STwiA-e^p.  .■  Julitie  Cistar,  u.  1. 

in'-Sti-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  instigat-us,  pa. 
par.  of  instlgo  =  to  instigate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  titsfi- 
gatciir;  Sp.  i/islisodor.)  One  who  instigates, 
incites,  or  encourages  anotlicr  to  evil  or  wic- 
kedness ;  a  tempter,  an  inciter  to  evil. 

•■  Being  himself  the  fint  mover  and  instigaUrr  of 
that  injustice."  —  Curte .-  Charge  against  Horren 
Eaitiiigt. 


fete   fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father:   we,  w6t.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son:  mite,  cub,  ciire.  nnite.  cur,  rule.  fMl;  try,  Syrian,    i 


sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
e,  OB  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 


instil— institutionary 
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in-StU',  v.t  [I'Y.  instiller,  irom  Lat.  instlUo 
=  to  pour  in  liy  drops  :  i/i-  =  in,  int<i.an<i  stiUo 
^  to  limp  ;  sliUa=-  a  drop  ;  tip.  instiUir ;  Ital. 
instUlare.] 

L  Lit. :  To  pour  in  or  infuse  by  drops. 
"Tbe  jQtce  of  It  l>elii;  l>oll«<I  with  oUa.   and  so 
dropped   or   iuttUled  into  the  lie;wl,   1»  g.xxi  fur  tli« 
palnes  tliewof."— /». //critonrf ;  W*"M.  bk.  xx..  cli.  xvil. 

2.  Fig. :  To  Inftisft  slowly  and  gradually 
Into  the  mind  or  ft-flings  ;  to  insinuate  or  im- 
phint  gradually;  to  cause  to  be  inibilttLl. 

"The  E«rl  of  Vottinphurn  wm.  At  the  aanie  time. 
imtiUi'i'}  into  the  kliiK  jcailuiulM  of  thim"—Buriut  : 
MitL  Uurn  TuM  (ilq.  Uij). 

b-Stil-la'-tlon,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instiUatto, 
ftoni  iiijitilht'is,  pa.  par.  of  instiUo  =to  instil 
(q.v.);  Sp.  iiistitacion:  Ital.  instUlazioiie.) 

I.  lit  ;  The  aot  of  pouring  iu  or  infusing 
by  drops  or  small  quantities. 
n.  Fl^Ttttively : 

1.  Tlie  net  of  infusing  into  or  Implanting  in 
the  mind  by  degrees. 

2.  That  which  ia  instilled  or  infused  Into 
the  mind. 

"  Mike  the  draught  of  life  aweet  or  bitt«r  by  Iniper- 
Oeptlble  inianati-jnt.'—namblvr,   "So.  72. 

•  fal'-Stil-l»-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  iJWfiWoiiw,  pa.  par. 
of  instilh  =■  to  iustil  (q.v.).]  One  who  instils 
cr  infuses  ;  an  instiller. 

•fcl-Stll'-la-tor-J^,  a.  [\a\.  itistilUil(iis),  pa. 
par.  of  uuiiillo ;  Eng.  iidj.  siilf.  -ory.J  Ilelatiug 
or  pertiiining  to  institlatioiu 

JEn-etil'-ler,  s.    [Eog.  instil ;  •er.]     One  who 

instils  or  infuses. 

"  Xever  was  there  ...  bo  artful  an  tnttilJer  of  Ioob6 
nrlnctplei  ai  my  tMiav,'' —  SkeUon  :  Deitm  Revealed, 
dUl.  8. 

•in-8ttl'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  instil  ;  •ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  iuBtilliuR. 

2.  That  which  is  instilled. 

•  Xn~8tim'-u-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  instiviulo,  from 
in-  (witen.-i.'),  and  slim-Jilo  =  to  stimulate,  to 
urge,  to  incite.]  To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to 
excite, 

In-stiin-u-la-tloil,  s.    IInstimttlate.)    The 

act  "f  stiirmhiting,  inciting,   or  urging  for- 
Wfird ;  instigation. 

fn'-Btinct,  ft.  &  8.  [From  Fr.  instinct  or  Lat. 
i7w/ij£cOi»  =  instigation,  impulse  ;  instingii(>= 
to  instigate,  incite,  or  impel ;  6p.  6c  Fort,  in- 
ttinlo ;  Ital.  instento,  istinto.] 

A.  A$ad}.:  Animated,  excited,  moved,  im- 
Tielled,  urgi-d,  or  stimulated  from  within. 
<Gfner.dly  followed  by  with.) 

B.  Alt  snbst.:  A  nfitural  impulse  leading 
auinrds  even  ypfior  to  all  experience  to  perform 
certain  ar-tiuna  tending  to  tlie  welfare  of  the 
Individual  or  the  perpetuation  oftlie  speciis, 
aj'parently  without  understanding  tlie  objci^t 
at  which  they  may  be  supposed  tu  aim,  or 
deliberating  as  ^>  the  best  method.^  U)  em- 
ploy. In  iu;iiiy  cases,  aa  in  tlio  construction 
of  the  cells  of  tlie  bee,  there  is  a  perfection 
about  the  result  which  rca.soning  inan  cntdd 
not  have  equalled,  except  by  the  a]>plir,ntion 
of  the  higher  mathematics  to  direct  tluMipcm- 
iinns  e^nried  out.  Mr.  Darwin  considers  tint 
animals,  in  time  past  as  now,  have  varii-d  in 
their  mental  qualities,  and  that  those  varla- 
tiunsureiuherit*!<l.  Instincts  also  vary  slightly 
in  a  st-ata  uf  niLtnre.  This  being  so,  natural 
selection  can  nliiniately  bring  them  to  a  high 
degjve  uf  iieifeetion. 

'■That  tlnT>!  !»  hviL-h  a  thliiR  thcn-foro  m  tnttiru*  lu 
fc]-ut4>  itiiliiiiiN,  I  tijliik  It  1^  very  i>liilii ;  tliitt  in  tu  any. 
thrreiiHii  wintlgntloii  or  lini'i-tui  In  theiu  to  iKj  Kiitli 
thUi^  without  c'liiiinol,  tlL'llbcrutfuii.  or  ftoi(iilr<'<l 
kiiKivledKt^  on  nccordltig  touur  ri.-iuun  ruid  boat  i:Hitf>iil. 
tatli>ii,  MSdiiitKit  but  n|ipri>vr  t<>  l>o  lltt^nt  to  he  Uone. 
Wblcb  (jrlncliile  Id  ii«ucrd  Kcallnt-r  nt^inx  to  iiarnUuI 
to  divine  liiiiilmtion.  Inttiui-rut  tUcitur  a  natura, 
tlrut  a  /Hit  ■i/Jla(ut,''—Mur«:  immortality  of  th»  Soui, 

Ml  th.,  ctL  xill 

•  Xn~8tiuot',  v.t,  (iNSTmcT,  «.]  To  impress  aa 
by  i\\\  iuuniating  )>uwer  or  inlluence  ;  to  Im* 
press  aa  itn  instinct. 

"What  tmtlve  liH-xtliinuIthnlih'  tMAuty  miint  be  liri. 
preaacti  and  t»i»Hnctad  through  tha  whole."— /i#ne/«v; 
Milton,    jprpf.) 

*bi-8tino'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  inatirirt-us,  pa.  par. 
of  in3tuiguo=.  to  instigate]  Instinct,  Ins|ib 
ration. 

"Tiilll  In  hia  Tiiiinilnno  qur*tIona  mippoteth,  that  a 
poetu  COM  Hut  ahuudiuitty  nxi<n->uH-  v«r>iiv>  Buinclciit^i 
and  comi>l<^«  ■  •  •  wlthiut  celcatiitl  inttinction."  ^ 
Sir  T.  Klyo(.  (ioFsmour,  bk.  1.,  oh.  xUl. 

kn-Sttao'-tlve.  a.  [Eng.  imtinct;  -fiv;  Fr. 
niasc.  instijvti/,  fom.  inttinctire.]  I^rompted  by 


instinct  (q.v.) ;  produced  without  deliberation 
or  instnutiun  or  experience;  Bpoutaneous; 
impulsive. 

"  She  has  loat 
Much  of  )3cr  vl^'tlunt  trtttinrrde  dread. 
Not  ueediuj  hcrr.'  C'owper :  Task,  ilL  MO. 

in-stitnc'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Kng.  iytstindive ; 
■hj.]  Inan  instmctive  manner;  by  instinct ; 
by  natural  im]nilse, 

"  Frum  that  low  bench,  rising  inttinctipely. 
1  turutfd  naiJe"     tVordtworth :   Kxcur  Hurt,  hTcL 

•  in-stinc-tiV-i-ty',  s.  [Kng.  itistinrtlrif)  ; 
•ity.]  Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  iusimcttve 
or  i>rompted  by  instinct. 

"There  la  irritability,  or.  a  better  wotd.  inifinctiwUy 
In  AiutiiAla."— Coterid-je  :  Table  Tnlk,  May  2.  \%:Vi. 

*  in'-8tinct-l^,  ailv.     [Eng.  imtinct ;  -ly.]  In- 

stinctively;  by  instinct. 

instip'-n-late,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
stipulate' ii.  Cm  v.). J 
Hot. :  Destitute  of  stipules. 

in-ati-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  imtltor  (geuit. 
institori(s)  =  a'  consignee  or  factor;  Eng.  sutT, 
•al,]    (See  the  compound.) 

Institorlal-power,  s. 

Scots  Ixtw :  The  chaise  given  to  a  clerk  to 
manage  a  shop  or  store. 

Kn'-Sti-tUte,  r.(.  [Lat.  inslitutus,  pa.  par.  of 
instiluo:  in-  =■  iu,  and  statuo  =  to  place  ;  status 
=  a  position ;  Fi*.  instituer;  Sp.  institutir; 
Ital.  institu-ire.] 

X.  Ordinary    Language: 

1.  To  set  up,   to  establish,   to  ordain,  to 
enact,  to  put  in  foree. 

"T.i  inttitute  and  defeude  a  false  worship  without 
God  ■  wurde,"— ^Ltye  .   Exfjaaici"n  uf  Daniel,  hi. 

2.  To  originate,  to  establish,  to  found. 

"The  end  for  which  all  gOTernmeuts  hod  been  fn. 
ftltuteU."—3t.uuula>/:  Hut.  Eni/..  ch.  xtv. 

3.  To  set  in  operation  ;  to  commence,  to 
start,  to  begin  ;  as,  To  institute  an  inquiry. 

*  4.  To  groim<l  or  establish  iu  princijiles ; 
to  teach,  to  instruct. 

"  A  iHituful  schoolmaster  tliftt  hath  In  hiuid 
To  iruCUuCe  the  tlower  of  all  tlie  htud." 

Sylvnttcr  :  Du  Bartiu.  wi-ek  1..  day  7, 

•  5.  To  nominate,  to  ajipoiat :  as  to  an  olhce. 

"  We  itiMtUute  your  gnice  to  be  our  regeut," 

iihakctp.  :  I  Henry  I'/,,  fv.  l. 

IL  Ecclfs.  :  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  part 
of  a  beuetiee  or  cure  of  souls. 


iiatr.m 

be  in4liture,i  bvliim;  which  Is  n  kind  uf  invt^tllure 
of  the  apirltuid  part  of  tli«  benefice:  for  by  inntitu 
tion  the  caro  of  the  bouIs  of  tin.'  ptiritih  is  committed 


to  the  L'har^e  of  the  clerk." — Dlackttone :  Comment., 
bk.  i„  idi.  3. 

If  To  insiiixUe  is  to  form  according  to  a 
certain  plan  ;  to  establish  is  to  fix  in  a  ceitain 
position  what  has  been  formed  ;  to  found  is  to 
lay  the  foundation ;  to  erect  is  to  malio  ertct. 
L-ivvs.  communities,  and  particular  orders, 
are  instituted ;  schools,  colleges,  and  various 
societies,  are  esUiulished;  a  college  in  founded 
and  consequently  erpxte'd :  but  a  tribmuil  is 
erected,  but  not  fottndfd.  (Crabb  :  Kng.  Synnu.) 

in'-sti-tute,  s.     [T^t.  institutum  -  that  which 
is  instituted  or  establish»'d  ;  neut.   sing,   of 
iustHutu^y  ]>a.  par.   of  insiituo  =  to  institute 
(q.v.);  Ft.  institiit ;  ItuL  &  Sp.  iiistituto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  That  which  Is  established,  ordainedf  or 
settled  ;  an  established  law  or  order. 

"Grock  inatitulfi  rwiulre 
The  nearest  kindred  ou  the  f  uniTiU  stupe 
Thedcod  to  lay."  Ubnrr:  Athrti.iid.  xxvL 

•  2.  A  precept,  a  mnxim,  a  principle. 
"Thou  art  pale  In  nightly  atudlo*  ^rown, 

Tu  uiitke  til'  Stolok  tiuiituti-i  thy  own." 

Itryd^H  :  I'ertiut,  T. 

•  3.  Tlio  act  of  instituting,  ordaining,  or 
establishing;  institutluiL 

*'Wi»t*r,  MinctlfyVI  by  Chrl«t'i  imHtu/*,  thoiwht 
llttU'  enough  tu  wiinh  olf  the  orlitlual  iipot."— J/iffofi  ; 
Ufth*  llt/orin.  in  HimUind,  bk.  L 

4.  A  scicntillc  body  ;  a  society  or  body  esta- 
blished uu'ler  certiiin  rules  or  reguhitioiw  for 
the  promolion  or  furtherance  of  sonui  jiar- 
ticular  object;  a  literary  or  philo-sophieal 
society  or  association;  apct-if.  in  Franco  ap- 
plied to  the  i)rinciiial  society  of  this  kind, 
formed  In  a.d.  ITO'j  by  the  union  of  Uie  four 
existing  royal  academies. 

5.  The  building  in  which  such  a  society 
rneetn. 

6.  U'L)  A  book  of  elements  or  iirincipU-s ; 
spi'cir.,  a  book  coulAJning  the  elemouM  or 
principles  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence  :  as, 
The  Institnttt  of  Justiniun. 


II,  Scots  Taiw  :  The  person  to  whom  the 
estate  is  II rst  given  by  dispensation  or  limita- 
tion. 

IT  InstHutesofMeiiirine:  Thatdei^artment  of 
the  science  of  mtMliciuti  whiiHi  attempts  to 
account  phjlusophicully  for  the  variotLS  phe- 
nomena that  present  themselves  during  health 
as  well  as  in  dts<^ise  ;  the  theory  uf  medicine 
or  theoretical  medicine. 

in'-sti-tut-er,  s.    [Eng.  iJisiitut{c)  i  -«•.] 

1.  One  who  institutes,   establishes,  or  or- 
dains. 
'^  2.  An  instructor,  a  teacher. 

"  Nftltln-r  did  he  thl"  for  want  of  brtter  InatractlooiL 
hH%'iiig  hiid  till*  k-AniedeaC  and  wlsc«t  niau  ru  pa  ted  of 
all  Bi'itiiiu  the  ituti/uter  of  liu  yuuth."— Jf (/(o»  .* 
Eittory  <tf  England,  bk.  111. 

in-sti'tu'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  fW)m  Lat  insiUutio^ 

from  institntus,  pa.  jiar.  otUistitMo;  Sp.  in«ti- 
iucinn  :  Ital.  instituzione-'] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  instituting,  establishing,  ON 
daining,  or  enacting, 

•*  There  Is  no  right  tn  thia  pariltloo. 
Ne  w.w  It  »'•  liy  iiWiiiUion 
Urdaiued  UraL" 

SpiTii^:  iiothvr  ffubberdi  Tate.  144 

2.  The  act  of  originating,  establishing,  or 
fouiiding;  establishment,  foundation. 

3.  The  act  of  commencing,  or  setting  in 
operation  :  as,  the  institution  of  an  inquiry. 

•  4.  Instruction,  teaching,  etlucation. 

"A  abort   cntechism  for  the  hutilution  of  young 

persi'ijs  iu  the  Christian  religion."— J«r«r7nv  Taytor. 

0.  That  which  is  instituted,  estihlished,  or 
settled;  an  esbiblisheil  order,  law,  regulation, 
or  custom;  that  which  is  enjoined  by  au- 
thority to  be  observed  ;  an  enactment. 

"The  bad  inslifuti-uiM  which  lat*'ly  affllctad  OUP 
country." — Macauiay :  Hist.  £ng.,  cti.  1. 

6.  A  society  or  association  established  for 

the  jiromotiori  or  furtherance  of  some  parti- 
cular object,  public,  political,  social,  or  educa- 
tional ;  an  institute. 

"  About  750  students,  moBtty  elerneotarr  tCAcbers, 
avioU-d  themselves  <d  the  piiviletji's  .-vHurdcd  by  tbli 
imlitution."  —ihiiJy  Xrw*.  6<.-\tt.  13,  lew*. 

7.  The   building  in  which  such  a  society 

meets. 

*  8.  That  which  instructs  ;  a  system  of  the 
elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or  science ;  a 
text- book, 

9.  That  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in 
social  or  national  life. 

II,  TechJiically : 

1.  Eccles. ;  The  act  or  ceremony  of  institut- 
ing or  investing  a  clerk  with  the  spiritual 
part  of  a  benellce,  as  the  cure  of  souls. 

"  The  certificate  of  the  triers  stood  in  the  place  both 
of  in.tritutiun  aud  of  luductlou.'— JfucauJay  .*  BUt~ 
En<i..  cb.iL 

2.  Law: 

(1)  English,  ttc  (Ft.) :  Laws,  rit<?8,  and  cere- 
monies enjoined  liy  autliority  as  peruiaQeot 
rules  of  conduct  or  uf  government. 

(2)  Civil  Ixiw:  The  appointment  of  a  debtor 
as  heir  of  a  testator. 

3.  MissioJis:  A  Christian  educational  estab- 
lishment, with  a  scboid  aiui  i-<illege  depart- 
ment, torteaching  young  Ilindoosatnl  Miihnni- 
nmdans  the  religion  and  science  of  the  West, 
cliii'lly  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
tongue.     {Chiijli/  A uijio-lndian.) 

institution -system,  s.  pi. 

Missions:  The  system  of  missionary  opera- 
tions wliicli  directs  its  main  eflbrt  to  the 
founding  and  mnintenance  of  ,an  institution, 
IL  3.,  in  place  of  t.<)  street  preaching.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  iintl',  Misiiionary  of  the  Church 
of  tieoltand  in  Bengal,  urigiuat4>d  this  method 
of  iniswionnry  operations  in  1S30,  by  founding 
an  institution  atCalcutta.  Othcrsuch  Institu- 
tions followed  at  Bombay,  MaUnts,  Pooaah, 
Nagpore,  &c.    (Missions. 1 

in-0tl-tu'-tlon-al,  a,    (Eng.  institution ; -oL] 

1.  I'l-rt, lining'  or  relaliuK  to  institutions  ; 
Instiluied  or  enjoined  by  authority. 

"  Pli-tlons,  of  which  we  nic'-t  with  many  •iain|de« 
tn  the  (-arly  Itoniaii  hUt^Ty.  uid  wtilch  wu  m^iy  call 
ifti'tiiio».tl  Itvauda.'— /.rwif  .'  Crmi.  Marly  Koman 
nut  (1".-..M,  II.  \l. 

2,  Pertaining  or  relating  to  elementary 
knowledge ;  viemoutary. 

*  In  Stl-tU'-tlon-^X^,  a.    (Eng.  <tufUiU4on; 

•ury.\ 

1.  Poriafniiig  or  relating  to  lustltutioiu ; 
institutional. 


b&U  hS^x  pd^t,  J4$i^l;  oat,  90!!,  ohorus,  9hln.  bench;  go.  ftem;  thtn,  (bis:   sin.  as:   oxpoot,  Xonophon.  oxlat.     -InK 
-tlan  =  shan.    -tion, -slon  =  abun ;  -(ion, -sion  =  xhiin.    -tlous,   -clous,  -slous-shua.     -bio, -die,  &c  i*  bf  1,  dfL 
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tnstitutist— instminentary 


2.  Pertaining  to  or  containin}»  tlie  first  prin- 
ciples or  elemeuta  ;  elementaiy. 

"That  it  was  not  out  of  faahiou  ArUtotle  declweth 
iu  Ilia  Politicks,  amoug  the  ijutituiinnari/  ruleo  o( 
youth  .'—Broome. 

3.  Pertaining  to  institution  to  a  preferment. 
{Mi*s  Austen  :  Mansfield  Fark,  eh.  xlvii.) 

•  in'-Sti-tUt-ist,  s.  lEng.  instituU^e),  s.  ;  -isU] 
A  writer  of  institutes  or  elementary  rules  and 
instrurtion. 

"Oreeu  (rail  the  instUntiaU  would  persuade  ub  to  be 
an  effect  of  an  over-hot  atoroath."— ffar»ey .-  On  Coju 
tumptioiL 

•  in'-Sti-tut-ive,  a.     [VT.institutif,  from  Lat. 

institutus^  pa.  par.  of  iJistituo  ;  ItJl.  &  Sp.  in- 
stitutii'o.] 

1.  Tending  or  intended  to  institute  or  esta- 
blish. 

2.  Instituted  by  authority,  established  ;  de- 
pending on  institution. 

■■[It|  prefers  a  special  reason  of  charity  before  an 
instituripe  decency.  —Milton  :  Ooct.  i-  Dis.  of  Divorce. 
bk.  li.  oh.  V, 

•  in'-8tl-tut~ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iristitutive; 
•ly.]     In  accordance  with  an  institution. 

In'-Sti-tu-tor,  s.     [Lat.,  from  institutus,  pa. 
par.  of  ins/i(uf«=to  institute  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  iii- 
stituteur :  Ital.  instituiore.'] 
X,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  institutes,  establishes,  or  enacts. 

"  The  cootriver  aud  instUutor  of  that  law  iu  tlilugs 
created.'— if<i/«:  Oi-ig.  (^Mankind,  p.  »43. 

2.  One  who  establishes  or  founds,  as  an 
order,  a  society,  iSic. 

"The  wise  inttitutort  of  government  .  .  .  thought 
relib'ion  necessary  to  civil  obedience." — Bentley  ::ier- 
mo>u,  ser.  l. 

*  3.  One  who  instructs  or  educates  ;  an  in- 
structor. 

"  The  two  great  aims  which  every  in$titutor  of 
yonth  should  mainly  .■uid  intentionally  drive  at." — 
Walker.    {Todd.\ 

IL  Eccles.  :  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  to  institute  a  clerk  into 
a  benefice  and  cure  of  souls. 

•  in'-Sti~tn-treSS,  s.  [Eng.  institutor  ;  -ess.] 
A  foundress.     {ArchLeoL,  xxi.  649.) 

'  in- Stop',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  stop 
(q.v.).]     To  stop,  to  close  up. 

■'  With  l>oiling  pitch,  another  tiwir  at  hand. 
From  friendly  Swedeu  bruuyht.  the  seams  instnpt.' 
JJryden:  Aii'iun  Mir.ibitii.  cxlvit 

•  in-store',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1).  and  Eng.  store 
(q.v.),]  To  store  up,  to  comprehend,  to  com- 
prise, to  contain. 

"  And  it  ther  be  ony  othir  mamidemeiit,  It  Is  in. 
ttorid  iu  this  word,  thou  aclialt  luue  thi  neighbore  aa 
thiaiif."— »'j/c7(^e;  /iomatu  xii. 

t  in-strat'-i-f  ied,  a.  fPref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng. 
stratified,  pa.  ])ar  of  stratify  ii[.v.).'] 

Geo}.:  Stratified  within  sometliing  else; 
int^rstratitied ;  not  the  same  as  unstratified 
(q.v.). 

3bl'-5tream-ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (l);  Eng. 
stream,  and  surf.  -i.iig-\  An  access,  a  tlowing 
in.     {G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xl.) 

In-Struct,  v.t.    [Lat.  instmctus,  pa.  par.  of 
instruo  =  to  build  in.  to  put  in  order,  to  in- 
struct:  in- =  in,   into,  and  struo  =  to  build; 
Fr.  &  Ital.  instruire ;  !Sp.  in.-i(rutr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  To  put  or  draw  up  in  order  ;  to  prepare, 
to  arrange. 

"  If  auy  did  oppose  autructed  swarmes 
Of  men  iinmayrd." 
Broume  :  liritannia's  Pastoralt,  bk.  li..  a.  4. 

2.  To  teach ;  to  inform  the  mind  of ;  to 
ediiciite  ;  to  indoctrinate. 

•■  fShet  taking  by  the  hand  that  faeries  sonne, 
Gau  hiiu  iiufruc'  in  every  pood  Itehest 
Of  lovt?  and  righttuusotsse.  "     Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  X.  S3. 

3.  To  bid,  to  enjoin,  to  direct ;  to  furnish 
with  orders  or  instructions. 

"She,  being  before  inxtrm-trd  of  her  mother,  said. 
Give  me  here  John  Baptist's  head  on  a  charger."— 
Matthew  Xiv.  6. 

IL  Teclniically : 

1.  Eng.  Law :  To  convey  information  as  a 
client  to  an  attorney,  or  an  attorney  to  coun- 
eel ;  to  authorize  one  to  appear  as  advocate  for 
another. 

"  Mr,  S.  appeared  for  the  debtor,  and  sLited  that  a 
baJance  woula  be  left  suflBcientto  pay  a  com  position  of 
6fl.  in  the  pound,  which  he  was  int'rucied  to  offer."— 
Oails/  Jfews,  Sept.  12.  1384. 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  adduce  evidence  in  sup- 

?ort  of;  to  confirm,  to  vouch,  to  verify  :  as, 
o  instruct  a  claim  against  '\  bankrupt. 


•in-Strucf,  a.     [Instruct,  v.] 

1.  Furnished,  equipped. 

"  Ships  irutruct  with  oars."  Chapman. 

2.  Instructed,  taught. 

■■  WItert  thebouie«  mi^ht  be  kept  for  a  space  to  be 
tauyht  aud  iiuKtruct-"—Tj/JidiiU  :  Worket,  p.  43S. 


in-struc'-ter. 


[Instructor.] 


*  m-Struc'-tes8,  s.  [Eng.  instruct :  -ess.]  An 
instructress.  (Braithwaite  :  Eng.  Gentleman, 
p.  -t.!) 

*  in-Struc'-ti-We,  a.  [Eng.  instruct;  -able.] 
Tliat  may  or  can  be  instructed  ;  teachable, 
docile  ;  capable  of  instruction. 

in-Striio'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instructio 

■=  a  phiciug  in  order,  from  instructus,  pa.  par. 

of  instruo  ;  Sp.  iiistrucdon  ;  Ital.  instruzione.] 

L  OrdiJiary  Languiige: 

*  1.  The   act  of  furnishing  or  equipping ; 

equipmeut. 

2.  The  act  of  instructing,  teaching,  or  in- 
forming the  understanding  ;  education,  infor- 
mation. 

"Induced  to  recyne  perfect  instruction  in  these 
sciences."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Govemour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vlii, 

3.  Tiiat  which  is  communicated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  or  teaching ;  a  precept,  a 
lesson. 

"  In  every  rill  a  sweet  tiutrwcrion  flows." 

Young :  Love  of  fame,  sat.  ii. 

4.  Direction,  order,  command,  injunction  ; 
information  or  directions  how  to  act  in  parti- 
cular cases. 

"It  is  jxisatble  that  Kldd  may  at  first  have  meant  to 
act  iu  accordance  with  his  instruct tont.'—Macaulay  .■ 
sue.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

IL  Eng,  Law  (PI.) :  Information  conveyed 
by  a  client  to  a  solicitor,  <^'r  by  a  solicitor  to 
counsel  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  legal 
proceedings. 

"Counsel  had  been  engaged' for  the  defendant,  but 
time  had  not  allowed  of  proper  instructioni  to  be 
given:'— Oa lis/  Telegraph.  SepL  U.  1884. 

Tf /TisiruciioTiisapilingupmore  or  less  know- 
ledge viewed  as  if  it  were  brought  into  the 
mind  from  without ;  education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers  themselves,  or 
whatever  may  tend  thereto.  The  latter  is  iu- 
cak-ulably  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

*  in-StX*UC'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  instructioyi ; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  instruction  or  education  ; 
educational. 

in-8trUC'-tive»  a.  [Eng.  instruct;  -ive ;  Fr. 
instrnctt/.]  Conveying  or  intended  to  convey 
instruction. 

"  Bay.  Memory  1  thou,  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Itutrurtive  dowa  the  animated  song." 

Falconer :  Hhipwreck.  Ill 

in-Struc'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iTistmctive ; 
-ly.]  In  an  instructive  manner;  so  as  to  con- 
vey instruction. 

in-Struc'-tiive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  instructive ; 
•  ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
structive ;  power  of  conveying  instruction. 

1  n-striic' -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  instruct-us,  pa. 
j>ar.  of  instruo;  Fr.  instructeur ;  Ital.  instrut- 
tore;  Sp.  instructor.]  One  who  teaches  or 
instructs  ;  a  teacher  ;  one  who  imparts  know- 
ledge to  another. 

"She  hath  beene  the  instructor  of  his  wife,  and 
causer  of  a  great  jiarte  of  his  felicitie."— I'i»cji:  In- 
ttruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  il.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  in -struc' -tress,    *  xn-struc'-tri^e,   s. 

[Eng.    instructor;    -ess.    -ice.]     A   femde   who 
instructs  ;  a  preceptress,  a  tutoress. 

"Knowledge  also,  as  a  perfeyte  ittstrnctrtce  and 
mastrease."- Sir  T  Elyot    The  Qovernour.  bk.  iiL.cb.  lii 

in'-Stru-ment,    s.      [FY.,   from    Lat.    instru- 
mentnm,  from  vistruo  =  to  build  up,  to  pre- 
pare ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  instnimento.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  by  means  of  which  work  is  done  or 
anything  is  effected  ;  a  tool,  a  utensil,  an  im- 
plement. 

2.  A  scientific  or  mechanical  apparatus  or 
contrivance :  as,  optical  instruvieiits,  astro- 
nomical inslruvients. 

3.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  constructed 
for  giving  out  musical  sounds,  as  an  organ,  a 
pianoforte,  &c. 

■'  By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument. 
His  harp."  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  IL 

4.  An  agent,  an  author. 

'•  Yet  waa  not  Conrad  thus  by  nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty— gilllt's  worst  ingfrttment." 
Byron  :  Corsair,  L  11. 


5.  One  who  is  subservient  or  heljis  towards 
the  execution  of  auy  plan  or  purpose  ;  a  tooL 

"  Eftsoones  supposed  liim  a  person  meet 
Of  his  revenge  to  make  the  instrTiment.' 

Spenser:  F.  y.,  11.  iU.  IL 

6.  The  means  by  which  any  object  or  pur- 
pose is  effected. 


n.  Techniailly : 

1,  Lriw :  A  document  or  writing,  as  the 
means  of  giving  formal  expi  ession  to  an  act ; 
a  writing  expressive  of  some  act,  contract, 
process,  or  proceeding,  as  a  deed,  a  contract, 
a  writ,  &c. 

"  Burnet  however  had.  under  the  authority  of  thl« 
instrumeTit,  been  consecrated."  —  Macaulay  :  EiMt 
Eng.,  ch.  xl 

2.  Music :  Any  mechanical  contrivance  for 
the  production  of  sound.  The  musical  instru- 
ments employed  are  divided  into  the  following 
classes— stringed,  wind,  and  pulsatile.  The 
stringed  instruments  are  the  pianoforte  and 
older  instruments  of  its  kind  which  are  j>layed 
by  means  of  a  clavier  or  key-board  ;  the  guitar 
and  otliers  wliose  strings  are  struck  or  plucked 
by  the  fingers  ;  and  the  violin  class  played 
with  a  bow.  Wind  instruments  are  of  wood 
or  metal ;  those  that  are  of  wood  in  ordinary 
use  are  the  flute,  piccolo,  hautboy,  cor  anglais, 
clarionet,  basset  horn,  and  lassoon  ;  those  that 
are  of  metal  are  the  horn,  trumpet,  cornet-i- 
piston,  trombone,  oplncleide,  saxhorn,  bom- 
bardon, &c.  The  pulsatile  or  percussion  instru- 
ments are  the  kettle-drums,  great  drum,  side 
di'um,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  tambourine. 

^  histrument  and  tool  are  both  employed  to 
express  the  means  of  producing  an  end  ;  they 
differ  principally  in  this,  that  the  former  is 
used  mostly  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  only  in 
a  bad  sense,  for  persons.  Individuals  in  high 
stations  are  often  the  instruments  in  bringing 
about  great  changes  in  nations  ;  spies  and  in- 
formers are  the  worthless  tools  of  government. 

in-stru~menf-al,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instru- 

vu-ntum :  Sp.  A: 'Port,  instrumental;  Ital.  in- 
strumentalc] 

1.  Conducive  as  an  instrument  or  means  to 
some  end  or  object ;  contributing  or  tending 
to  contribute  to  the  promotion  or  carrying  out 
of  an  object  ;  helpful,  serviceable,  aiding. 

"  From  instnimenCaJ  cauaea  proud  to  draw 
Cunclufliuns  retrograde."     Coviper:  Taj*,  ill.  238. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  instru- 
ments, esi>ecially  musical  instruments:  as,  iJir 
strumental  music,  as  distinguished  from  vocal 
music,  which  is  produced  by  the  human  voice. 


*  in-stru-ment'-al-ife,  v.t.  [Eng.  inAtru^ 
mental;  -isc]  To 'make,  to  build  up,  to  con- 
struct. 

"God  first  injr rumen/ai  wed  a  perfectbody."—i4<(aiIu; 
Works,  lii-  147. 

in-strU'inenf-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  instmvwnt' 
al;  -ist.]  One  w'ho  plays  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument. 

"How  seldom  is  it  that  English  instriinientalisfajm 
permitttd  the  f'pp(>rtunlty  of  appearing  as  aotoists.** — 

Athe7taum^  Nov.  issa,  p.  575. 

in-stru-men-tal'-i-tjr,  «-  [Eng.  i-nstmiMn- 
tal;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
strumental ;  subordinate  or  auxiliary  agency 
towards  an  end  ;  means,  agency. 

"The  government  vha  able,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, to  fine,  impriaon,  pillory,  and  mutilat« 
without  restraint. "—J/acau (ay  .•  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  i. 

*  in-strii-ment'-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  instnh 

mcntal ;  -ly.] 

1.  By  means  of  an  instrument  or  instruments, 

"I  took  the  height  of  it  inttrumentally.  atanding 
near  the  seaside."— Boyle:  Works,  v.  709. 

2.  In  the  nature  of  an  instrument ;  as  means 
to  an  end. 

"  As  often  as  it  is  supposed  to  act  inslritmentaUi/ 
(or  our  justification."- .VciJOH  ,*  Life  of  Bp.  BvU. 

3.  With  instruments  of  music. 

*  in-stru-ment'-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  instrvr- 
mental;  -ness.]  Tl'ie  quality  or  state  i>l"  being 
instrumental ;  instrumentality  ;  ustfuluess  as 
means  to  an  end. 

"  The  instramentaXnei^  of  riches  to  works  of  chapity," 
— Hammond.    {fiixlvirAson.) 

m-stru-ment-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  imtrwsMmX; 
•ary] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Conducive  towards  an  end 
or  object ;  instrumental. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legal  in- 
strument, as  instrumentary  witnesses. 


Site,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  piC 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cuto.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Sj^rian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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lD-8tz*U~meil~ta'-tlon»  s.  [Eiig.  instrument; 
-atioiu] 

*L  Ordiiiat'y  Ijanguage: 

X,  The  act  of  eniployiiig  as  an  instrument. 

2.  Instruments  collfi-tivcly  ;  a  combination 
or  set  of  instruments  used  aa  a  means  to  an 
end  ;  agency,  instrumentality. 

n.  Music: 

1.  The  art  of  using  several  musical  instru- 
ments in  combination  ;  also,  the  style  or  treat- 
ment of  orcliesti-al  instruments  with  a  view  to 
Ihe  production  of  special  effects.  [Orches- 
tra, Scoring.] 

2.  The  art  or  manner  of  playing  on  an  in- 
strument. 

3.  The  music  arranged  for  performance  by 
a  number  of  instruments  in  combination. 

"For  the  careful  workmaiisblit  Bhown  In  the  treat- 
ment of  Scotch  melodieo,  and  lor  Ita  effective  inatru- 
mmtatUyfu"—Athenaum.  April  23,  1B83,  p.  M9. 

•in'-Strd-ment-ist,  s.  [Eng.  instruTmnt ; 
-ist.]  A  iierfurmtTuiion  a  musical  instrument ; 
an  instrumentalist. 

•in-style',   *  in -stile,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (i). 
and  Eu^'.   style  (q.v.).]     To  stj-le,  to  call,  to 
name,  to  entitle. 
"She  Pioahweli  after  hight.  then  BlAck  water  imtyled.' 
Drayton .-  Poly-Olbion.  8.  19. 

•  Xn-suav'-i-t^  (u  as  vr),  s,  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  suavity  (q.v.).J  Want  of  suavity  ; 
unpleasantness  ;  disagreeableness. 

"All  fe&ra,  griefs,  suapicloux,  intboiiitlea,  tntuavi- 
tisa."— Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  215. 

•  m-BUb-jec'-tion,    s.      [Pref.   in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  subjection  (q.v.).]     Want  of  subjection 
or  obedience ;  disobedience. 

•  In-siito-merg'-i-We,  a.  fPref.  in-  (2);  Eng. 
submerge,  and  suff,  ■ahle.\  Incapable  of  being 
submerged. 

•  in-SUb-mi'-sslon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  siilmiission  (q.v.)."]  Nvant  of  submission 
or  subjection ;  disobedience. 

Xn-SUlHord'~i-Iiate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  subordinate  (q.v.).]  Not  subonlinatc; 
not  submissive  to  authority;  disobedient,  un- 
ruly, riotous. 

in-Bub-ord-i-na'-tion,  s.  fPref.  in-  (2), 
ami  Eii;^'.  suboTiiination  {^_.\.)^  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  insubordinate  ;  disobedience, 
disorder,  unruliness. 

"  Act«  of  ant^inlitblDg  inBitbordinaHon  marked  the 
whole  tine  of  tuAZcXx."  —  Edin.  Uev.,  Jan.,  1871.  p.  26. 

•  in  sub  stdn  tial  (ti  as  sh),  *  in-siib- 
Btan'-tlall  (ti  .is  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  <2),  and 
Eng.  sxib'stant ial  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  insnbstantirl.] 
Not  substantial ;  not  real ;  unsubstantial ; 
having  no  substjince  ;  unreal. 

irea 

'i'enipett,  iv.  I. 

•in-sfib-st&n-ti&l  -i-tj^(tta8  8hr),s. 

tPref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  substantiality  (q.v.).] 
insubstantiality. 

•  in-SUO-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  insuccaius,  pa. 
par.  of  in^ucco  =  to  dip  in,  to  moisten  rrt-  = 
in,  into,  and  .f?/ccus=:  juice,  moisture.]  The 
act  of  soaking  or  moistiMiing  ;  maceration  ; 
solution  in  the  juice  of  herbs. 

•  in-BUC-f  ess' 'fill,  a,    [Unsuccessful.] 

In'-siick  en,  a.  [Pref.  {ti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sucken  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Imw  :  A  term  applied  in  the  servitude 
of  thiilago  Uj  those  multures  exigible  from 
the  Huckeners  or  )iarties  astricted  to  the  mill. 
These  multures,  having  been  originally  com- 
posed in  part  of  a  premium  to  the  projirietor 
of  the  mill,  exceed  in  amount  what  may  be 
called  the  market  value  of  grinding. 

•  Xn-sue',  vA.     [Ensue,] 

•  Insue'-tude  (U  as  w),  «.  [Lat.  insvct^ido, 
fruiii  ijwurtM.s  ^  unarcustomed.J  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  unaccustomed  or  unused  ; 
unnbiialness  ;  absence  of  use  or  custom. 

Xn-siif'-fSr-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  i-n-(2),  and  Eng. 
Kiijjerable  (q.v.);  8p.  insv/ribU ;  Ital.  insoffri- 
biU:] 

1.  Intolerable,  Insupportable,  unendurable  ; 
not  to  be  bomo  or  en<hired,  as  instijferuble 
heat. 

"  Perceiving  ittlll  her  wronjni  intufftrrahlf  wore." 
Ih-nytnn  :  Poly.Olbffm.  b.  vi 

2.  Disgusting  beyond  endurance;  ilctcstablo. 


in-SUf'-fer-a-bly,  ndv.  [Eng.  insufferable)- 
■ly.]  In  au  iiisuffeiabie  manner  or  degree;  to 
a  degree  beyond  endurance. 

"Fur  want  of  l>eiii^  very  goud.  ab«olat«ly hnd  in- 
iXifferably  biui." — liurd  :  Uoract ;  Art  of  I'ottry.  (Oom- 
lueiitl 

*  in-suf-fic'-ien9e,   in-suf-f  iEo'-ien-9y 

(c  as  sh),  *  in  suf-fls-aunce,  z:.  [Lat.  in- 
siifficUntia,tunn  tHsi/_^ie(i.s  =  insufficient ;  in- 
=  not,  and  sufficiens  =  sufficient  (q.v.)  ;  Sj*. 
insujicitncia ;  Fr.  insxiffisance ;  ItaL  inauffi' 
cienzia.] 

\.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insufficient, 
deficient,  or  inadequate ;  deficiency,  iuadc- 
quateness,  shortcoming. 

"Owing,  not  to  aiiy  Rbaohite  intu,fficiency  of  the 
light  of  nature  itself." — Clark  :  Svidencet,  iirop,  7, 

2.  Want  of  capacity,  ability,  power,  strength, 
or  skill ;  incapacity,  incompetence. 

'■  We  should  address  ourselves  to  him  by  prayer,  to 
aoknowledge  our  own  insufflci9Jicy.''—UlanviU:  Ser- 
mons, ser.  I. 

in-suf-f  ic'-ient  (c  as   sh),  *  in-suf-fls- 

auncc,  ft.     [Lat.  i}isufficiens,  from  in-  =  not, 

and  .sMj^ci^iis  =  suflicjent  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Port. 

insufficiente ;  Sp.  in^ujiciente  ;  Fr.  instiffisant.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  sufficient ;  deficient ;  inadequate  to 
to  any  need,  use,  or  purpose. 

"  But  a  Bingle  hand  Is  inxttfilcicnt  for  such  a  hajresf 
— DryJen  :  JSIeanora.    (Dedic.) 

2.  Wanting  iu  capacity,  ability,  power, 
strength,  or  skill ;  incapable,  incompetent. 

II.  Chancery  usage  (of  an  answer):  Not  reply- 
ing to  the  specific  charge. 

in-suf-fic'-ient-lj^  (c  as  sh),  adv,  [Eng. 
insufficient;  -/;/.]  Inan  insufficient  manner  or 
degree  ;  not  suificiently  ;  inadequately  ;  with- 
out proper  or  needful  ability,  capacity,  or 
power. 

"  As  inmjficieiitly.  and  to  say  truth,  iia  imprudently 
did  tht-y  provide  by  their  contrived  UturgieB."—Jfi/(on  : 
Animad.  on  ths  Hemontt.  Defence. 

*  in-SUf-filate',  v.i.  [Lat.  vnsufflatus,  pa.  par. 
nf  in;^tiffto  =  lu  breathe  upon.]  To  breathe  or 
blow  upon  anything. 

in-suf-fla'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  insufflaZio,  from  in- 
suffiatii:<,  pa.  p;ir.  of  ijisufflo  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and 
suffto  —  to  blow  or  breathe.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  blowing  or 
breathing  upon. 

"  That  divine  insuffiatlon.  which  Christ  has  used  to 
them  iu  couferring  the  Holy  <iiiOit."—Bamfnond: 
Worhm.  1. 196. 

2.  Rom.  Cath.  Church. :  The  breathing,  by  the 
jiriest  administering  baptism,  into  the  face  of 
the  recijiient  of  the  sacrament,  to  signify  the 
new  spiritual  life  which  is  to  be  breathed  into 
his  soul. 

in'-siif-fla-tdr,  s.  [Insufflate.]  An  instru- 
ment for  blowing  burned  alum  or  other  powder 
into  the  larynx  or  other  deep-seated  part. 

•  in-sutt-a-bir-i-t3^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eiig.  suitability  (i{.  v.).]  Want  or  absence  of 
suitability  ;  unsuitability. 

"Tills  atniugu  cuuiiteiiiince  and  gait  unazed  Don 
Pordiuaudoand  lils  counmnioiu!  very  inucli,  HeeiiiK  hU 
lll.fftvoured  vlsagL-  bo  withered  and  jdluw,  tlir  mi- 
ll uality  and  Ihi'  trisuilaiAlily  of  htu  anus  and  lii!ii;ntvu 
manner  of  jirtxccdlnif.".— AA«Iton  :  Don  (Quixote,  bk.  iv.. 
ch.  X. 

•  in-SUit-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
suitable  (q.v.).]     Not  suitable. 

"Circumcision,  and  mftiiy  other  rlteis  of  the  Jewish 
worehiii,  Aeemed  tu  him  iiuitiUihlo  to  the  dlvluo  nsi- 
turu."— «ur««(  .■  Life  <tf  HocJtciter. 

in'-su-lor,  a.  &  «.     [Lat.  insytlaris,  from  in- 
suia  --=  an  island  ;  Fr.  insulaire  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
insular.  ] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  island  ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  island  ;  surrounded  with  water. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  an 
island  ;  narrow  ;  contracted ;  not  broad  or 
liberal. 

"  Thfl  relief  given  to  the  mind  lu  the  penury  of  in- 
lutiir  ciiiiver-uitloii  to  a  new  to\'lciL" —Johnson  :  Juur- 
ury  to  the  Wettfm  Jihindt. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  lives  in  an  island  ; 
an  islander. 

"Our  injutart,  whoaotamlthluk  *o  much  for  thnm- 
iwlve*."— /lrt-A*f4-4».  SlrU.  f  IW". 

insulor-olimato,  s. 

M'U'uroL  :  Sik-Ii  a  cllmato  as  oxlsta  iu  an 
Island.  TIki  m-h  tuiupers  t)ie  lioat  of  aummcr 
aii'l  the  cold  of  winter.  Opposed  to  a  conli- 
ncntJi!  or  i-xcessivo  climate. 


in-su-lar-i-ty,  .^.     [Vr.  insulariU,  from  (»- 
suidire  =  insular  (q.vj).] 

1.  The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  or  oousist- 

Ing  of  an  island  or  islands. 

"  He  discovered  the  Society  laluids  ;  deiennlued  ths 
iruu/aHfy  of  New  Zenliuid.' — Cook:  Third  i'oyaffe.blL. 

v.,  ch.  lii. 

2.  Narrowness  or  contracted ness  of  views 
or  opinions  natural  to  those  who  live  in  an 
island. 

*  in'-su-lar-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  insular ;  -ly.]   In 
an  insular  manner. 

*  in'-8ii~lar-y»  a.    [Fr.  insulaire.]    The  same 
as  InsVi,a*u  (»i.v.). 

"  But  these  are  the  natural  efTeeta  of  parity,  popular 
intertill  ism.  and  intulary  mhxiaen." — Svtlyn:  A  Char- 
acter of  England. 

in'-sn-late,  v.t.     {Lat.  itisulatus  =  made  into 
an  island,  and  insula  =  an  island.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  form  into  an  island ;  to  make  an  la- 
land  of. 

"  Ther^  mity  perhaps  be  reason  to  suspect  Qre  to  hart 
been  a  prlncliial  a^ctit  lu  the  formation  of  this  inn^ 
lated  aiomitnm''— Swinburne  :  Spain,  let  8. 

2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation  or  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  have  no  communication  with 
surrounding  objei;t.s  or  other  bodies. 

3.  To  detach  from  others  ;  to  isolate. 

"  The  regicide  power  fludliig  each  of  them  fruuloiact 
aud  uuiirotected.  with  gri^t  fa<.'ility  givea  the  law  to 
them  alL" — Burke :  Jiej/icide  Peace,  let.  L 

II.  Elect.  £  Thermotics :  To  interpose  non- 
conductors so  as  to  i>revent  the  [lossage  ol 
electricity  or  heat  to  or  from  a  body. 

in'-su-lat-ed,;)!^.  par.  &  a,    [Insuuite.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Formed  into  an  island. 

2.  DetJiched  from  others  ;  standing  by  it- 
self ;  not  contiguous  to  other  bodies  ;  isolated. 

"  Siilrit  that  knows  no  insulated  si>ot. 
>u  chasm."     Wordtteorth  :  Sxcursion,  bk.  ix. 

II.  Technically  : 

1,  Astron. :  Situated  so  far  apart  from  other 
heavenly  bodies  that  the  mutual  attraction 
between  it  and  tbeni  is  imperce]>tible.  (  You  ng.) 

2.  Elect.  <£■  Thermotics :  Separated  from  other 
bodies  by  the  intcri>osition  of  non-conductors. 

insulated-column,  -:. 

Arch.  :  A  culunin  uneonuected  with  any 
wall  or  building. 

insulated'T^ire, »-. 

1.  A  wire  suspended  by  insulators  (q.v.)  so 
as  to  prevent  the  electric  current  from  going 
to  earth. 

2.  A  wire  wrapped  with  silk  or  clothed  with 
gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  electric  current.  Among  the  best 
insulators  are  dry  air,  shellae,  sulphur,  rosins, 
gutt.a-percha,  caoutchouc,  silk,  dry  fur,  glass. 

[iNBULATUlt.] 

in'-su-lat-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  $.    [Insulate.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  jxir.  <t  particip.  ailj.  :  (See 
the  verb), 
C.  Assubst. :  The3am6aslN9ULATi^H(q.T.X 

insulating' stool,  s.  A  stool  with  glass 
U';.'s  to  insulatf'  a  juTson  or  an  object  placed 
th'  iron. 

in-su-la'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  in*H/(flfO.'  -«'ion,] 

I.  Ord.  Iaiiuj.  :  The  act  of  insulating  or  de- 
tarhiiig  from  other  bodies  ;  the  statti  of  being 
insniali'd  ;  isolation. 

II,  Ti-chnically : 

1.  Chem.  :  The  act  of  setting  free  (torn  com- 
bination witli  other  substances ;  the  state  o( 
being  so  set  free. 

2.  Elect. :  The  act  of  preventing  the  itaasage 
of  electricity  to  or  from  a  Ixwiy  by  the  inter- 
position ofa  non-conductor. 

3.  Thermotics:  Tiw  interposttion  of  »  non- 
conductor of  heat  to  prevent  its  passage  to  or 
from  a  b<Hly. 

in'-Bijl-la^tdr,  s.     [Eng.  irmilat(e);  -er,] 

I.  OrtL  Umg. :  Ono  who  or  that  which  tnsa 
lales. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  IClrct. :  A  nnn-ct>nductor  of  oleetricity  «o 
phtcod  an  to  Insulate  a  IhkIv. 

2.  Thermotics :  A  non-conductor  of  heat 
placed  HO  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  to 
or  from  a  body. 


tiSiX,  b^;  p^t.  J^l;  oat.  90II,  chorus.  9tiin.  bench  ;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  Of;  expect.  Xonophon,  oa^t.     ph  =  C 
Milan,  -tlon  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -^ion  ^  zhun.    -olous,  -tious,  -stous  ~  shus.    ~blo.  -<Uo,  ^Vr.  =  b^l,  dpi 
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insiilous— insurrection 


•  in'-SU-lous,  a.  [Lat.  insidostis,  from  insula 
—  an  Iblauil.l    Abounding  in  islands. 

•  In-siil'-phured.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1).  Eng. 
sulphur,  and  sutt.  -ed.]  Clmrged  with  sulphur  ; 
Bulphurous. 

"  Meere  heate 
Of  aire  irttulphured."        Sandys  :  Travels,  p.  266. 

•fia-SUlse',  a,  [Lat.  insuls^is,  from  in-  =  nnt, 
and  sahns  =  salty  ;  sal  =  salt ;  Ital.  4i  Sp.  in- 
sulso.]     Dull,  insipid,  heavy. 

"The  Masoreths  nnd  RAbt>inic»l  SchoUaata  .  .  . 
gave  us  this  insuls--  rule  out  of  tbelrTftlmud."— J/itton; 
Apology  for  Stncdifnnuus. 

*fp-snlR'-l-ty^  5.  [Lat.  iiisvlsitas,  from  in- 
sulins =  t^isteless,  insipid.]  Duluess,  insi- 
Didity,  stupidity. 

"To  justify  the  councils  of  God  and  fftt«  from  the 
insulaily  of  111  ..rtal  tougues."  —  J/*^*on  -■  Doctrine  A 
Ditcip.  of  Divorce,  hi;,  ii..  ch.  lii. 

in' -suit,  *  m-sult',  s.  [O.  Fr.  insult  (Fr.  in- 
sullc),  from  Lat.  insulttis,  jia.  I'ar.  oS  insLlio  = 
to  leap  upon  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  insulto,] 

*  1.  The  act  of  leaping  upon. 

"  The  bull's  itisutt  at  foursbe  might  sustain; 
But  after  ten,  from  uuptial  rites  reXralii." 

Drpden:   Virgil;  Georgia  uL  9^ 

•2.  An  attack. 

"  Man  J-  a  ru'le  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repelled  the  insult  of  the  air. " 

Scott.-  itarmion,  vi.  2. 

3.  Gross  abuse  ofTered  to  another,  either  by 
word  or  deed  ;  au  act  or  speech  of  insolence 
or  inipudence  ;  an  atfront,  an  indignity. 

*■  Some  of  tliem  offered  him  proas  perBoneU  intulU.'— 
MactiUlay :  Mist.  Eng..  cli.  iviL. 

In-siilf ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  insidter,  ftom  Lat.  in- 
8uito=  to  leap  upon:  irt-  =  in,  on,  and  salio 
=  to  spring,  to  leap;  Sp.   insultar;  Ital.  in- 
sultare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  leap  upon  ;  to  trample  on  or  down. 

"The  sacred  pomp  trodden  uuderfct,  iitsuited."— 
Shtijtcshury  :  Mlxcetl.  UejUctions,  ch.  i,,  mis,  2. 

2.  To  treat  with  gross  indignity,  insolence, 
or  contempt ;  to  abuse,  to  affront. 

"But  why  iiuuit  the  poor,  affront  the Rreat?" 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Sat.  360. 

*  n.  Mil. :  To  make  a  sudden,  open,  and 
bold  attnrk  upon. 

S.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  leap  upon  or  about. 

"  F.ir  from  the  cows  and  go.its"  insidting  crew. 
That  trample  down  the  flowers,  and  bnisli  the  dew." 
Dri/den:  Virgit ;  Oeorgiciv.  14. 

2.  To  behave  with  insolence  ;  to  make  use 
of  abuse  or  insults. 

^  To  insult  over:  To  triumph  with  inso- 
lence ;  to  exult  insultingly  over. 

•in-sult'-ance,  s.    [Lat.  insultans,  pr.  par, 

of  insnlto.]    Insult,  insolence. 

"Insurance  vsede ; 
Cyclop  1  thou  shouldst  not  haue  so  much  abuade 

Thy  monstrous  forcea." 

Chapman  :  EoTHer;  Odyssey  ix. 

•  in-sul-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  insultatio,  from 
insiilto  =  to  lea]i  uj-on.)  Tlie  act  of  insulting, 
abusing,  or  treating  with  violence  and  insult ; 
insult. 

"  Wee  should  not  have  so  much  cause  of  shame  and 
sorrow,  nor  our  ativtrs,-uies  of  trliuupli  and  iJisuUa- 
tion."—Bp.  Ball :  Pharitaisme  &  Christianitie. 

In-SUlt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  insult;  -er.)  One  who 
insults  another  ;  an  insolent  or  abusive  person. 

"  Tlie  defender  of  religion  should  not  imitate  the  ir>- 
guJter  of  it  in  bis  modes cif  disputation." —  H'arburCon: 
Doctrine  of  Grace.    (Pref.) 

in-siilt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Insult,  v.] 

A,  As  jir.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Containing,  using,  or  convey- 
ing abuse  or  insult. 

"  Boast  not  my  f.ill  (he  crledl  insulting  foe.' 

Pupe  :  Jtajie  of  the  Lock,  v.  9T. 

C,  As  s^ihst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  in- 
sult or  violence  ;  an  insnlt,  insolence. 

"Cranmer's  recantation  was  presently  printed,  and 
occrtsioni^d  almost  equally  gre.it  tniH/rinffji  on  the  one 
hand.  :inil  dejection  on  the  other." — Burnet:  His'. 
Reform,  (an.  V^hd). 

in-sult'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  histtlting;  -ly.] 
In  ;in  insulting  manner  ;  with  insults,  abuse, 
or  insolence  ;  insolently. 

"Here,  said  they  insultingig,  is  a  specimen  of  that 
truly  liberal  spirit,"  —  ffuj-d  .■  On  the  Dclicaoy  of 
Fri  i-ndsh  ip, 

•in-sult'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  insxdt;  -meni.]  The 
act  of  insulting;  insult. 

"  He  on  the  ground,  niy  speech  of  inmiUment  ended 
on  hla  deiid  ho'Ay ."—Sh-ikenp. :  Cymhi-Wie,  lii,  s. 


*  in-suxne',  v.t,  [Lat.  insumo:  in'  =  in,  into, 
and  suvw  =  to  take.]    To  take  or  receive  in. 

"  The  emul^'ent  veins,  which  insume  and  convey  the 
Donrlshment  to  the  whole  tute,'— Evelyn:  ^ylva. 

*in-8U-per-a-b0'-i-t3^,  s.  [Eng.  insuper- 
able; -ity.]  the  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
suiterable. 

iEn-su'-per-ar-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insx- 
perabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  suptro  =.  to  over- 
come ;  SK7)er=  above  ;  Sp.  insnperabte ;  Ital. 
insjiperabile.]  Impossible  to  be  surmounted, 
got  over,  or  overcome ;  insurmountable,  in- 
vincible. 


in-SU'-per-a-ble-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  insuper- 
able; -ness.]'  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
superable ;  insuperability;  insurmountability; 
invincibility. 

in-su'-per-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  insup€rah(le); 
-ly.]  In  an  nisupt'rable  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  to  be  insuperable;  insurmountably;  in- 
vincibly. 

"Many  who  toil  through  the  Intricacy  of  compli- 
cated svetems  are  ingupernhlv  embarrawed  with  the 
least  perplexity  in  common  Afiain."—RamiUr,  No  l&o. 

in-sup-pbrf-a-ble,  a.  [Ft.,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  supportable  =  supportable  (q.v.)  ;  Sj). 
vnsuportabU :  Ital.  insorfjxiTtabile.]  Not  sup- 
portable ;  incapable  of  being  borne  or  en- 
dured ;  unendurable,  insufferable,  intolerable. 

"  In  winter  the  cold  waa  oft«n  insupportabl'e."— 
Macaitlay  :  Uitt.  Eng..  ch.  ilL 

fai-sup-port'-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  irmtp- 
portable  ;  -it^ss.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insupportable ;  intolerableness. 

"  Then  fell  she  to  «o  pUiful  a  declaration  of  the  in- 
iupportablenett  of  her  desires."— Sidney  ;  Arcadia, 
bk.  11. 

in-sup-port'-a-bly,  adi\  [Eng.  insvpport- 
ab(lc);  -ly.]  lii  an  insupportable  manner  or 
degree  ;  soas  to  be  insupportable  ;  intolerably, 
beyond  endurance. 

"The  journey  would  he  intupportahly  tedious." — 
MacauUty  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  lii. 

*  in-siip-po^'-a-ble,  a.      (Tref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  supposabh  {f\.v.).]    Not  supposable  ;  in- 
capable of  being  supposed. 

in-sup-pres'-si-ble.  a.  fPref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  suppressibh  (q.v.).J  Not  suppressible ; 
that  cannot  be  supprested,  concealed,  or  kept 
out  of  sight. 

"Which,  when  once  known,  Is  inauppressfhle."— 
Young:  On  Original  Composition. 

in-siip-pres'-si-bl^,  adv,  [Eng.  insnp- 
pressih{le);  -ly.]  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
cannot  be  suppressed,  concealed,  or  kept  out 
of  sight. 

*  in-sup-pres'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  sujypressive  {(i.v.).^ 

1.  Not  suppressive ;  not  tending  to  sup- 
press. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  suppressed  ;  insup- 
pressible. 

"  The  tTUUppreuifc  mettle  of  our  spirits." 

Hhakesp. :  Julius  dnar,  it  1. 

m-siir'-a-ble  (S  as  ah),  a.  [Eng.  ins^ir^e); 
•able.]  tapable  of  being  insure*!  against  loss, 
damage,  death,  &c.  ;  proper  to  be  insured. 

ili-siir'-an9e  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  insur(e): 
-ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  insuring  or  assuring  against 
damage  or  loss ;  a  contract  by  which  a  com- 
pany, in  considerati(.n  of  a  sum  of  money  paid, 
technically  called  a  premium,  becomes  bound 
to  indemnify  the  insured  or  his  representa- 
tives against  loss  by  eeitain  risks,  as  fire, 
shipwreck,  iic.  Insurance  is  with  respect  to 
goods  or  propertj',  the  correlative  of  assurance, 
with  respect  to  life,  but  the  distinction  is  not 
always  observed.    [Assurance.] 

*  2.  The  act  of  insuring  or  making  certain  ; 
assurance  ;  that  which  assures  or  insures. 
"The  most  acceptable  insurance  ol  the  divine  pnv 
tection."— .tfftA/e."  tSramin  Philosophy. 

3.  The  preniinm  or  consideration  paid  for 
insuring  life  or  projierty. 

*4.  Engagement,  betrothal. 

"  Do  I  not  knowe  afore  of  the  insurance 
Betweene  Gawyn  Goodlucke  and  Christian  CuB- 
tince?"  UdaJ :  Roister  Doister.  iv.  6. 

insnraiice-brolcer,  s.  One  whose  busi- 
ness oi'  ].rofessi(ni  it  is  to  insure  or  procure 
insurances  for  vessels  at  sea  or  about  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  voyage  ;  an  underwriter. 


Insurance  company,   s.     A  company 

or  curporatii'H  assin  lali-a  i(.r  the  purpose  of 
insuring  against  loss  or  damage. 

insurance  -  policy,  s.  The  contract 
nnder  which  a  j'erson  or  company  becomes 
bound  to  indemnify  the  insurer  against  loss 
or  damage  by  certain  risks. 

*  in-sur'-an-9er  (s  as  sU),  s.  [Eng.  in- 
suro)tc(e);  -er.]  One  who  insures,  an  insurer; 
specifically,  an  underwriter. 

"  The  far-famed  sculptor,  and  the  laurelled  bard, 
Tliose  bold  ijixnranrers  itf  deathless  fame. 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  In  vain." 

iHair:  The  Grave. 

in-siire',  *  en-siire'  (s  as  sh),  *  en-sur- 
en,  v.t.  &  i.     QO.  Fr.  en  —  in,  and  seur  =  sure 
(q.v.).] 
A«  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sure,  certain,  or  secure ;  to  in- 
Bore,  to  assure. 

"No  present  heplth  can  health  inmre." 

Viiuiper :  Bill  of  Mortality,  UIT. 

*  2.  To  assure  ;  to  inform  positively, 

"  I  insure  you  I  neither  will  nor  can  cease  to  epeftka.* 
—Frj/th  :   irorAes,  p.  115. 

3.  To  assure  or  secure  against  possible  loss 
or  damage  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
a  certain  stipulated  sum  or  iireniiums  to  as- 
sure ;  to  make  a  subject  of  insurance  :  as,  To 
insure  life,  to  insure  a  house. 

"  They  gave  orders  to  their  factor  to  take  up  at  Ain- 
St^nlim  £2.400  Dutch  pounds  to  insure  the  said  Bblp^* 
—Mi/ton:  To  the  Lor  d^  of  the  United  Profinces. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  undertake  to  assure  or 
secure  a  person  or  ]iersons  against  loss  or 
damage  ;  to  make  insurances. 

in-siir'-er  (S  as  sb),  s.  (Eng.  insurie);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  wliich  insures  ;  specif.,  one 
who  in  consideration  of  a  certain  iiremiuin  in- 
sures another  against  loss  or  damage  ;  an  in- 
surance-broker ;  an  underwriter. 

"The  very  moderat*  profit  of  inturers,™ — .Smith: 
Wealth  of  yations.  bk.  L.  ch.  X. 

*  in-surge',  *in-sourge,  v.i.  [Lat.  insurgt 

=  to  rise  up.]    To  rise  up,  to  rise. 

"What  mischief  hath  iJis'fryM  in  realmea  by  Inta* 
tine  devlaioii."— ^aH  .■  Henry  iV.    (lutroiLJ 

*  3Ln-sur'-gen9e.  in-sur'-gen-^^,  s.    [Eng. 

insurgent ;  -cy.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insurgent ;  a  state  of  insurrection. 

"  The  pale  narrow-chested  operative  of  the  city  who 
at  once  rea(»onds  to  the  faintest  cry  of  insurgence.'— 
Matlock  ■  A'ev  Republic,  bk.  L,  ch.  iiL 

in-Sur'-gent,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  insurgens,  pr.  par. 
of  insurgo  =  to  rise  up:  in-  =  in,  upon,  and 
surgo  =  to  rise.] 

*  A*  As  adj. :  Rising  up  against  or  in  op- 
position to  the  estjiblished  or  lawful  civil  or 
political  authority,  or  against  any  constituted 
government ;  rebellious,  rebel,  insubordinate. 

B,  As  svb.'it. :  One  who  rises  op  against  or 
in  opposition  to  any  establislied  authority  or 
government ;  a  rebel. 

"Taken  the  oomm.ind  of  a  regimeotof  liuurpenC^" 
~Miicaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  vL 

in-sur-mount-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  insur- 
mountable ;  -jf//. l"The quality  orstate  of  being 
insurmount.;ible. 

in-sur-mount'-a-ble,  a.  (TV.  insurmont' 
able,  from  in-  =  not,  and  surni'-ntablc  ss 
surmountable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted, passed  over,  or  overcome  ;  insupera- 
ble, unconquerable,  invincible. 

"  Perh-T-pa  those  prejudicea  might  not  prove  fntur. 
mount abh. "— Macaulay  :  Rial.  i.ng.,  ch.  vi. 

in-sur-m^unt'-a-ble-ness,  $.  [Eng.  in- 
sunnountable  ;  -nes^.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  insurmountalde ;  insurmountability. 

in-sur-moiint'-a -bly,   adv.     [Eng.    insur- 

mountabile) ;  -ly.]'  In  an  insurmount.ible  man- 
ner or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be  insurmountable. 

in-sur-rec'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  insurrcctio,  from 
insnrrectus,  pa.  par.  of  insurgo  =  to  rise  up ; 
Fr.  im^urrection ;  Sp.  in^L7~rea:ion ;  Ital.  in- 
surrezione.) 

*  1.  The  act  or  state  of  rising  up  ;  a  ri.sing, 

"Open  to  every  insurrection oi  ill  humour." — Blair! 
Sermim.^,  vol.  il.  ser.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  rising  up  against  or  in  opposl- 
tion  to  ciiil  or  political  authority  ;  open  and 
active  opposition  (m  the  part  of  a  number  of 
persons  to  established  government  and  law  ; 
rebellion,  sedition,  revolt, 

'■  But  more  than  a  century  passed  away  ^thout  one 
general  insurrection."— Macntday  :  Rist,  Eng.,  ch.  iviL 


£5te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  whdp  s^n;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  l£W« 


insurrectional— integro- 
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*  3.  A  rising  in  mass  to  oppose  an  enemy. 

*  Iiisurrection  is  geneml :  it  is  used  In  a 

?:ood  or  bad  sense,  occoniing  t^  the  nature  of 
he  power  against  which  one  rises  up;  sedition 
and  reheUinn  an*  more  specific  ;  tliey  ar«  al- 
ways takt-n  in  the  Kid  sense  cf  unallowed 
o]ipositn>u  to  law  fid  authority, 

•  in-SUT-rec'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  insurrec- 
tU'ti :  'ill.]  Of  n"  I'eVtaining  to  iiisurreclion  ; 
consisting;  in  insurrection. 

•  in-sur-rec'-tlon-a-r^,  a.  [Eng.  irmir- 
mction ;  -ury.]  Pertaining  to  insurrection; 
suitable  or  fit  for  insurreftion. 

"Their  niurtIeroii8{H*urTecrtoMortfByBtem.'*—5«r*«; 
lUfficiUe  Pcuve.  IdL  i. 

•  Jn-sfir-rec'-tlon-er,  s.  [Eng.  insurree- 
tirni;  -er.)  A  rebel,  an  insurgent.  (North: 
Examen,  p.  41S.) 

f  in-siir-reo'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  insurTec- 
tion;  -ist.]  One  whn  stirs  up  or  promotes  in- 
sOTTection  ;  an  insurgent ;  a  rebel. 

•  Jta-Sur-rec'-tdr,  s.  'Eng,  insvneotiion) ; 
'Or.]     'Ihe  same  as   Iksd.-.-xectioser  (q.v.). 

"  They  not  onelysldeil  with  hU  Glieronian  insurrec- 
tOTt."— Howell:  ParUj  of  Bea^i.  p.  12a, 

in-sus-rep-ti-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  %%-  ('2), 
and  Eng,  sxisctptihUiUj  (q.v.).j  The  quality 
or  stat€  of  being  insuscepti])ie  ;  want  of  sus- 
ceptibility ;  incapacity  to  feel  or  perceive.    .« 

in-8US-9ep'-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  siusceptiUle  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  susceptible  ;  incapable  of  feeling,  or 
being  moved,  atfected,  or  impressed  by  any 
feeling  or  impression. 

*'  Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  o(  gain 
Superior,  inauie^ptibtc  <•(  iiride." 

Worfittfforfh  :  Kicursion,  bk.  vL 

*  2.  Incapable  of  receiving  or  admitting. 

•  ln-9US-9ep'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fr7isr^}itii^e  (q.v.).]  Not  susceptive;  not 
susceptible  ;  insuscf^ptibte. 

"  A]l  this  had  no  eflect ;  the  wiilor  wna  wholly  intuS' 
ceptive  vt  tlic  «oft«r  [>a!wlon!«,  mul,  without  retc^nl  to 
tenra  -ir  nri^iitncnti,  (xr^i^t^l  In  hlare«ulutioti  to  mnke 
me  a  iiinti."—/la>Hbltnr,  No.  198. 

•  in-BU-SUr-ra'-tlon,  .*.  fr>at.  insu»}irratio, 
frnm  '  irutusurro  =  to  whisjier  in  :  in-  =  in, 
intn.  nn*l  s7is-iirro  =  to  whisper ;  siisumis  =  a 
whisper.)  The  act  of  whispering  into  any- 
thing. 

«  in-swa'the.  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  0).  and  Eug. 
su'at]w.  (ii'.v.).  J  To  swathe  in,  to  enwrap,  to 
Infold. 

"  Int%eattisd  sometimes  in  wamlerliig  misL" 

Temn/$on  :  SL  Simeon  htylUet. 

In-tS.Ct',  a.  [Lat.  intactus,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  tactt's,  pa.  par.  of  tonrfo  =  to  toucli.J  Un- 
touched by  anytliing  liUely  to  cause  injury  or 
damage;  uninjured,  inihanncd. 

•  5£n-tfi.ct-a-ble»  •  in-tS.ct'-i~Me,  o.  [Lat. 

in-  =:  nf>t,  and  tartns  —  t"iich,  frum  tanao  =  to 
touch  ;  Eng.  adj.  snlT.  -aJjle,  -ihle.]  Not  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch. 

•  Intaglia  (as  in-til'-ya),  s.    [Intaolio.] 

•  intagllatcd  (as  in-tar-yat-ed),  a,    (Is- 

TAOLlo.j     Engntved  or  carved  u))uu. 

"  A  "[•(■cienor  astniit'-,  or  ntArry-Kloiio  .  .  .  drejily 
intagTiaitid.  or  ciipr.ivcu  like  a  maL' — Wartou  :  Hiit, 
tif  Hiddington.  p.  2S. 

•  Intaglio,  "  IntagUa  (as  In-tdl'-yd,  'in- 
t41'~ya),  «.  &  a.  [Ital.,  from  ijiUnjltare  - 
to  engrave,  to  carve  :  in-  —  in.  into,  and  ta<j- 
llure  =■  to  cut,  from  Low  Lat.  taUo  =  to  cut 
twigs  ;  Lat.  talea  =  a  twig.] 

A,  As  Fubsf. :  A  cutting,  an  engraving ;  a 
figure  nut  or  cngravcil  into  any  substanc-o;  a 

f>reciou8  stone  witli  a  figure  cut  or  engraved 
nto  it,  so  as  to  form  a  liollow.  It  is  the 
•pposlte  to  cameo  (q.v.). 

"In  viivt,  <!nwer.|>otA,  Umim.  nntl  noonce*, 
Int<tffUoi,  ctaiiKo*.  ((pm«,  nniJ  Imjiijcn." 

Cawlhome:  Tlw  AnUquarinnt. 

S,  As  adj.  .*  Cnt  in  ;  aa  nf  the  lines  in  an 
engraved  plate,  the  sunken  letter  fn  the 
mntiix  of  a  type,  Ihe  design  In  a  seal,  puneli, 
or  die,  which  tleUvers  a  mleed  or  cameo  im- 
prrHsion. 

In  tall',  v.t.  &«.    [Entail.] 

In' -take,  ^.  rPrrf.  in-  (1).  and  Eng.  (ait«(q.v.).] 

1.  Tlitt  wliirli  is  taken  in. 

"I  wi.iilil  forMil  the  wAter-onnipnnle*  to  Incn>Juie 
their  inlnK-^.''—'ntnm.  July  SI.  188*. 


%  Davies  (Svpp.  Gloss.)  has  an  examjile  frr-m 
Defoe  (Tour  Through  Great  Britain,  iii.  4),  in 
which  i7ital:e  =  an  enclosure  of  laud  from  a 
conunon. 

2.  The  point  at  which  a  narrowing  or  con- 
traction begins  or  takers  place. 

3.  Tlie  point  at  which  water  is  received 
into  a  pipe  or  channel :  the  opposite  to  outlet 
(q.v.). 

*  in'-tak-er,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng.  taker 
(q.  v.).  J    A  receiver  of  stolen  goods ;  a  fence. 

'  Sn-tam'-i-na-ted,  n.  [Lat.  intaminatus, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  taminatns,  pa.  i>ar.  of 
tamino=  to  contaminate  (q.v.).J  Not  Con- 
taminated, uncontamiiiat«d. 

"The  Inhnbitauts  use  the  &nt\ent  uiiiintaminntfd 
Frlslc  iKiiguage." —  Wood  :  Alhetta  Ozon.     (F.  Junius.) 

*  xn-tang-i-bil'-i-t3^,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  taiigibilit'i  (q.v.).j  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  intangible. 

*  in-tang'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tangible  (q.v.).]  Not  tangible;  incapable  of 
being  touched  or  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  im- 
perceptible to  the  touch. 

"The  meAus  )>y  which  two  bodies attmct  eaoh  other 
may  be  invisible  uml  intitnffibte."— Clarke:  Leibniti 
PapvTM  ;  FoiirrU  Rrpiy. 

*  in-tangT-l-ble-nesS,  s.  (Eng.  irdangibk  ; 
-ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intangi- 
ble ;  intangibility. 

*  in-tang'-i-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  intangxh{le)  ; 
-hj.]  In  an  intangible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  in- 
tangible. 

in-tan' ~gle,  v.t.    tENTANoLE.] 

*  In-tast'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ta-^tabte  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  being  tasted; 
incapable  of  being  jterceived  by  the  organs  of 
taste ;  tasteless,  unsavoury. 

in'-te-ger,  s.  &  a.  (Lat.  integer  =  untouched, 
whole,  entire  :  in-  =  not,  and  tag  =s  root  of 
tango  =  to  touch.] 

A.  As  sulist.:  The  whole  of  anything;  an 
entire  entity :  specif,  in  arithmetic,  a  whnlt; 
number  as  distinguished  (tom  a  fraction  ;  that 
is,  a  number  which  contains  tlie  unit  1  au 
exact  number  of  times, 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  Integral  (q.v.). 

"Tbe  nearest  of  srunll  integer  iiumbers  that  ex|ircsa 
the  prupurtkiii  Ijetween  the  specitltik  (H'avitiea  of 
quicksilver  and  water."— j5oj/ie,'   Worfa,  iii.  202, 

in-teg-ra-bil'-i-ty,  5.  [Eng.  integrabk ; -ity.] 
Pussessifig  tlie  cap;u;ity  of  being  iutegrable. 

"The  e<iuatli)U  xdx  +  ydx  =  y*fy.  which  does  not 
possess  the  critt'i'iou  of  fr(£<-f;ra61/ify.  — Thorntons  Cal- 
culm  [issil.  p.  148. 

in'-te~gra-ble,  cu      [Eng.  integr{ate)  ;  -able  ; 
Ft.  inlcgrahU.] 
Math.  :  Capable  of  being  integrated. 

**  Tlie  Bocood  nambcr  of  which  helujj  int^yrabtf.  th« 
first  is  also  inugrable," — Tliomson:  Valcutiu  (18^1), 
p.  149. 

&'-te-gral,  o.  &  «.    [Lat.  intf^er;  Eng,  ailj. 
suit,  -ul;  Vr,  integral;  Ital.  integrale;  S\k  it 
Port,  integml.] 
A*  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinal^  lAinguage: 

I,  Whole,  entire,  complete,  untouched  ; 
containing  or  comprising  all  the  parts. 

"A  IockI  motion  kooiietb  bodies  inteijyal,  and  tbtiir 
parts  toKctbcr."—fl«coji.'  Satural  llittary. 

•  2,  Making  up  or  constituting  the  whole  ; 
completing. 

"Co:uilnK  to  do  evil,  and  dnlnfc  good,  are  the  two 
l^ent  i»t«graJ  lairtn  tbatcuiiiiiloto  thladuty.'*^s'uM/A  .' 
Sfrinoni,  vol.  U.,  8iT.  8. 

II.  Mathematics: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  being  an  integer  or 
whole  number. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  by  integra- 
tion (q.v.), 

B.  As  giihstantiit: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  whole  ;  an  entire  entity  ; 
xn  integer. 

"They  all  tnnke  a|>  a  mniit  mntfnincent  and  stnt^'ly 
t4>tit|<lG.  mid  every  int^ffntl  tiier«of  full  of  wondrr," — 
ila'i-  :  Orl'j.  -if  .Vttiikind,  Jji  STl 

II,  Matlieviatics : 

1.  An  integer,  a  whole  number. 

2.  In  calculus,  an  expression  which,  being 
diltcrentiated,  will  produce  a  given  dllVenii- 
tial.     [lNTF:nuAi.-CAi.r('LUs,  Intkobatios.] 

Integral  caloulus,  «. 

Mttlh.  :  A   Iiiaurh  of  inathomattca.  the  ri>ii. 


verse  of  the  diffvrential  calculus.  Uuving  a 
given  or  known  dilferentiul ;  tlie  integral  cal- 
niius  has  fur  its  object  to  find  a  funeiinn  sucJi 
tliat,  being  dillcrentiat^d,  it  will  produce  the 
given  ditlerenlial.  Such  expres-sion  is  called 
the  integral  of  the  differential,  Tlieoi»eration 
of  finding  the  primitive  function  or  integral 
is  called  integration  (q.v.).  Besides  tiie  me- 
thod of  finding  the  integrals  of  given  ditferen- 
tials,  the  integral  calculus  is  also  applied  to 
various  branches  of  mathemntic.*;,  as  wvll  as 
to  almost  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
and  engineering. 

•  in-te-gril -i-ty,  s.    [Eng.   integral;  -ity.} 
'1  lie  quality  or  stale  of  being  integral ;  entire- 

ness. 

•  in'-te-gral-ly,  adv.    [Eng.   integral ;   -ly.) 
In  an  integ'ial  manner;  wholly,  completely. 

*'  We  should  choose  vcrtue  with  ciwit  frscdoine  of 
spirit,  ami  punue  it  *-."iriitstly,  intrgraUjf''^Ta^lorT 
Oretic  Exemplar,  pt.  il.,  J  'i^ 

in'-te-graint,  a.  [Uit.  integrant,  pr.  par.  of 
integro  ~  to  make  whole;  trifefjer  =  wlude ; 
Fr.  intc'jrant.]  Making  part  of  a  wlmle; 
necessary  to  constitutea  whole  or  entire  entity. 
"  Let  the  int^'jrant  parte  of  a  coiitinuitm  he  mor*  or 
lessntiiteor  iuii'nite  In  uuiQ^mr.'—Bontf  -  Workt,  i.  H7. 

Integrant  -  molecules.  Integrant  - 
parts,  integrant-particles,  &'■  i>l. 

Crystallog.  :  Tlio  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  the 
smallest  particles  into  which  a  crystal  can  be 
brouc,'ht  by  nieehanieal  sub-division,  without 
losing  its  essential  character.  {Haiiy :  2i at. 
Phil.  (ed.  Gregory),  §  89,  kc.) 

in'-te-grate,  1'./.    [Lat.  int^gratus,  pa.  par.  of 
int-'gro=^  to  make  whole  ;  integer  ■=  whole.] 

1.  Ordinary  Langnage : 

*  1.  To  make  whole  or  entire  ;  to  form  one 
whole;  to  complete. 

"  .KM  the  wurld  must  graut  that  two  distinct  sub- 
•tauces.  the  m>u1  niuk  the  1xiJ>-,  ^o  t^  coui|iuuiid  aud 
inU-jrate  the  uiau.  *— .Swu/A  ."  Sertnoiu,  voL  vll.,  ser.  L 

2.  To  itplicate  tbe  whole  ;  to  give  tbe  sum 
or  total :  as.  An  integrating  anemometer  is 
one  which  indicates  the  entire  force  of  the 
wind  exerted  witiiin  a  given  time. 

n.  Math.  :  To  determine  fVoni  a  differential 
its  priniilive  functu)n  ;  to  find  the  integral  of 
a  given  ditferential.    [Inteokatios.] 

in-te-gra'-tion,  «.     [Fr.  integration;  Sp.  in- 
tegracion;  Ital.  intt:gra:ione.\     IInteobatb.] 

•  1,  Ord.  iMng.:  The  act  or  process  of 
making  whole  or  entire. 

2.  Math. :  The  operation  of  finding  the  in- 
tegral of  a  given  dillerential.  ICalcui.us.] 
The  symbol  of  integiation  is  this,/,  which  is 
only  a  particular  form  of  the  Icllcr  s,  whieh 
originally  stood  for  the  word  sumvia.  or  sum. 
In  fact,  the  integral  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
dilfereiilials,  these  being  infinitely  small.    For 

integrating  between  limits,  the  symboiy  Is 
used,  and  is  read,  the  integral  l>etween  the 
limits  a  and  b,  the  subtrautive  limit  bttiog 
written  at  the  bottom  of  the  symbol. 

In-teg'-ri-tj^,  •  in-teg-rl-tle,  s.    (Fr.  in- 

t'lji  tte,  lioni  Lat.  inUgritutnn ,  hccus.  of  t;u 
f'vrri/(ut  =  soundness,  bjamelessness,  from  in- 
tejer  =  whole,  blameless  ;  yp.  inteffridatl  ; 
Ital.  intrgritii.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  Iwing  whole,  cn- 
tir<%  or  complete;  euiireness,  complet<^'ness; 
unbroken  state. 

"Ouc  eutlvro  iKMlye,  t1iatl«  to  vltte.  the  very  lyi>ell« 
tuUiinUl  vliirtuuji  liudyi:  uf  out  SMUiuur  Chi  ist  liini*<-lf, 
to  ttiu  Mi/oi/n/i«  uhtn'.'f  tUo  bluud  of  the  Huw  |>ci« 
teyiieth,  and  whereuf  It  la  nnwaau  liiieparable  parlo.** 
-Sir  T.  Jt/orc:    Horki.  \i.  1.3.a, 

2.  Purity  ;  genuine,  nnadult4?rnted  state. 

"  I.jiiieaace  coritlnoed  long  in  Its  purity  and  in- 
tfjririf:'—  Halt.     ( Todd. ) 

3.  Moral  soundness,  purity;  uprightness  or 
honesty  in  dealings  witli  others  ;  probity,  rec- 
titude, incnuptibillty,  high  prineiple. 

"  Both  of  theiu  men  of  intttfritv  and  iwth  of  tl)«m 
men  of  lAttj."— iToAiMrnir.-  Bttt.  Kitg.,c\x.  KZlr. 

In-t6-grrd-,  prtf.    [I*it,  integer,  fem.  integra, 
neut.  iiif'-^rtnt  =:  entiiv.] 
Zool.,  ifr. ;  Kill  Ire. 

integro  palllal,  a.      Having  the  pallial 

line  nr  111*'  impression  entire. 

Integro  palilalia,  s.  pi, 

y.'-l.  :  A  sub-serlion  of  Conchifpfotis  Mol- 
lus<-s  having  the  |tjdllid  line— t.r.,  the  line  or 
inqin'ssion  left  upon  tin*  Khell  l\v  tlK  mantle 
simple.  It  cnntnins  the  fnmlttef  Jstn'Utic. 
Aviculiilie,    Mytiltdie,    Arcadn-,    Trlgoninlip, 


b^l,  b^;  potit.  J^l:  cat,  90U.  chorus,  qhln.  boneh;  go,  ^em;  thin,  (hla;  stn.  Of :   OKpeot,  Xonophon,  oKlst.     -1^ 
>olaji,  -tion  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  ^  tihun;  -Uon,    slon  --^  zhtin.     -Uous.  -sious,  -clous  -  shiui.    -bio,  Hllo,  >^:<    —  b^I,  d^I 
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CDioiii(i!e,  Chamid!P,  HirpnritidK,  TridacnidiE, 
Cardiaite,  Lucinidie,  Cycladidae,  and  Cyprin- 
Idse.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

Ih-teg-u-ma'-tlon,  s.  [Enc.  mtegttm(ent); 
■alion.]'  The  .k-]iartmeiit  of  ).liysiol..gy  wliiih 
treats  of  the  integuments  of  animals  or  plants. 

|^_teg'-ii-ment,  s.     (Lat.  inlegumentum  =  a 
covering  ;  Fr.  internment.] 
L  Ord.  Lan-J. :  Any  covering. 

*■  fPallsal  rtn.lered  him  ftn  age.l  laau  againe. 

With  all  his  vile /»<^«?.7""'<'»''"        „,  , 

Chftpmatt :  Bomtr:  Odyssey  xvl. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  The  skin. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  outer  covering  of  a  seed. 

In-teg-u-menf -a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  inlenummt ; 
-ari/.]  "Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of  in- 
teguments. 

In-teg-u-men-ta'-tlon,   s.     [Eng.   inUnu- 

mnit:  'ation.]  The  act.  art,  or  process  of 
covering  with  integuments  ;  the  state  of  being 
so  covered. 

Ja'-tel-lect,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inteller.tus  = 
perception,  discernment,  from  intcUertir^.  pa. 
par.  of  intelligo  =  to  understand,  lit.  =  to 
choose  between;  inter  =  between,  and  lego  = 
to  choose  ;  Sp.  intelecto  ;  Ital.  inlelletto.] 

1.  Th,at  faculty  of  the  human  soul  or  mind 
by  which  it  receives  or  compreliends  the  idi'as 
communicated  to  it  by  the  senses  or  by  per- 
ception, or  other  means,  as  distinguished  from 
the  power  to  feel  and  to  will ;  the  power  or 
faculty  to  perc'-ivp  objects  in  their  relations  ; 
the  power  to  iudge  and  comprehend  ;  also  the 
capacity  for  higher  forms  of  knowledge  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  power  to  perceive  and 
imagine. 

"  Hl5  hooks  well  trimmed,  and  In  the  gayest  style  . . . 

Adorn  his  inteUem  as  well  as  shelves."  

Cowpcr  :  TntIK  *23. 

2.  (P(.)  ■•  Wits,  senses :  as,  To  be  disordered 
in  the  inieUects. 

3.  Intellectual  people  collectively :  as,  The 
intellect  of  a  country. 

U  f7i(e((ec(  is  the  generic  term;  there  cannot 
be  fieniiis  or  talent  without  intellect ;  but  there 
■lav  be  intellect  without  genius  or  tale^it :  a 
man  of  intellect  distinguishes  himself  from  the 
common  herd  of  mankind  by  the  astutr-ness 
of  his  observation,  the  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  originalitv  of  his  conception,  and 
other  peculi.if  attributes  of  mental  power; 
genim  is  a  parti lular  bent  of  the  intellect, 
which  distinguishes  a  man  from  every  other 
individual;  talent  is  a  particular  modus  or 
modification  of  the  intellect,  which  is  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  the  possessor.  {Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

•in'-tel-lect-ed,  a  [Eng.  intellect ;  -ed] 
Endowed  with  intellect ;  having  intellect  or 
intellectual  powers. 

•In-tel-lec'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  intellcctin,  from 
intellertiis,  pa.  par.  of  intrllign  =to  discern.] 
The  act  of  understanding  or  comprehending  ; 
apprehension  of  ide.is. 

"  .And  the  proper  acts  of  the  intellect  Meint^fction, 
deliberation,  and  determination  or  decision."— ffa^s  .• 
Ori^.  of  Mankind,  p.  2S. 

•in-tel-lecf-ive,  a.  [Fr.  inldlectif;  Sp.  in- 
telectivo  ;  Ital.  intelkttil^r,.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect ;  h.iving 
power  to  understand  or  apprehend  ideas. 

"  In  order  to  the  actiml  intellection  of  any  ,ih]ect. 
there  is  a  spiritual  intellectual  light  necessary  to 
enal>le  the  object  to  move  or  affect  the  intetlecriyp 
faculty,  which  yet  the  object  csnnot  give  to  Itself,  nor 
yet  strike  or  move  the  said  faculty  without  if — 
Scnith  ;  .^iermont.  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8.     (Note.) 

2.  Produced  by  the  understanding. 

3.  Capalde  of  being  perceived  by  the  un- 
derstanding only,  and  not  by  the  senses. 

•In-tel-lec'-tJve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  intdhctlve ; 
•ly.]    In  an  intellective  manner. 

"  Not  ivtel'eclivclU  t«  vn-ite 
Is  leaniedlv  they  troe." 
Warner    .ilbion't  EngUtn/l.  bk.  ix.,  ch.  lUv. 

fa-tel-lee'-tu-al,  a.  &  s.  \\M.  inlellectvaISs 
=  pertaining  to'the  intellect ;  Fr.  intellcrlnel ; 
8p.  intelectual;  Port,  intellectual;  Ital.  intel- 
UUwile..] 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect  or  un- 
derstanding; belonging  to  the  mind;  per- 
formed by  the  intellect  or  nnderstanding  :  as, 
intellectual  powers  or  operations 


2.  Appealing  to  or  exercising  the  intellect 
or  the  higher  capabilities  of  man  ;  as,  an  iit- 
tellectuai  pursuit  or  study. 

3.  Perceived  by  the  intellect ;  existing  only 
in  the  understanding ;  ideal. 

"  In  a  dark  vision's  intellectual  scene. 
Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made. 
The  melancholy  Cowley  lay."  Cowley. 

4.  Endowed  with  intellect  or  the  power  of 
understanding  ;  characterized  by  intellect  or 
mental  capacity. 

•B.  Assnhst.  :  The  intellect;  the  intellec- 
tual powers  ;  menbil  powers  ;  understanding. 

■'  His  intellectiiali  and  his  senses  remained  perfect 
until  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  ago.  —  Wood  : 
Athena:  Oxon.    {P.  Holland.) 

t  m-tel-lec'-tu-al-ifin,  s.  (Eng.  intellec- 
tual ;  -(>m.l 

1.  Intellectual  power  or  quality ;  intellec- 
tuality. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  derived 
from  pure  reason. 

•  in-tel-lec'-tu-al-ist,  s.  (Eng.  inUllectual  ; 
■ist.] 

1.  One  who  overrates  the  intellect  or  un- 
derstanding. 

"These  infelltiCtuatUtg.  which  are  notwithstanding 
commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine 
philosophers." —  Bacon.-  Advancement  of  Uammg, 
bk.  i. 

2.  One  who  holds  or  supports  the  doctrine 
of  i'ntellectualism  (q.v.). 

t  in-tel-lec-tu-ai'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  intellectu- 
al :  -ity.]  The'  quality  or  state  <if  being  intel- 
lectual ;  the  possession  of  intellect ;  intellec- 
tual powers. 

■■The  plaatick  or  spermatlck  nature,  devoid  of  all 
animality  or  conscious  iniellectuality.'—Cudworth: 
InUll.  System,  p.  13J. 

t  In-tel-lec'-tU-al-ize,  I'.l.  [Eng.  intellec- 
tual ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  make  intellectual ;  to  endow  with  in- 
tellect 

2.  To  reason  on  or  treat  in  an  intellectual 
manner. 

3.  To  give  an  intellectual  or  ideal  character 
to ;  to  idealize. 

"When  Leibnitz  is  said  to  have  intelUetaaltzed  the 
sensuous  rci.resentations,  the  reproach  conveyed  Is, 
thjit  he  disregarded  tile  special  distinction  of  their 
basis  ill  sense,  and  regarded  them  as  .only  less  clear 
than  the  representations  of  intellect  —Q.  B.  Uwel  : 
Sist.  PhUoa.  lieao),  it  600. 

5£n-tel-lec'-ta-al-ly.  arfi>.  [Eng.  intellectual ; 
-/i/.l  In  an  iiitell dual  manner  ;  by  means  of 
the  intellect  or  understanding. 

"  Mall  above  all  visible  creatures  Is  able  to  perform 
that  duty  inteUectnally  and  intentionally.  —  EaU  : 
tyrig.  "f  il'tnkind.  p.  73. 

3Jn-ter-li-gen9e,  .■!■  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intelli- 
gentia,  frnni  inldligms,  pr.  par.  of  intelligo  = 
to  understand.)    [Intellect.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  understanding  or 
Itnowing  ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

2.  The  ability  to  know,  understand,  or  com- 
prehend ;  intellectual  power. 

"  The  flash  of  Wit— the  brik'ht  Intellioence.    ^ 
The  beam  of  .Song— the  lil.^ze  of  Eloquence. 

Byron:  Death  of  Sheridan. 

3.  Capacity  for  the  higher  functions  of  the 
intellect. 

"  And  dim'd  with  darknes  their  intelH^ence." 

Spe'iser  :  Tearet  of  the  Mittes ;  Euterpe. 

i.  Knowledge  acquired  by  study,  research, 
or  experience ;  infonnation. 

5.  Quickness  or  sharpness  of  intellect ;  as. 
He  is  a  lad  of  intelligence. 

6.  Information,  notice,  notification,  news. 

7.  Familiar  terms  of  acquaintance  or  inter- 
course. 

♦  8.  An  intelligent  or  spiritual  being  ;  an  in- 
corporeal being. 

"  Fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure      ^ 
Intelligence  ol  heaven,  augel  serene. 

itilton :  P.  L.,  vliL  187. 

•  9,  Communication. 

"  From  whence  I  found  a  secret  means,  to  have 
Itit'lligenre  with  my  kind  lord  the  king." 

Drayton  :  Legend  of  Pierce  Oavetton. 


Intelligence-department,  s. 

Mil.  :  .\  branch  of  the  .nriny  to  which  is  en- 
trusted the  duty  of  supplying  the  oflicer  in 
command  with  all  necessary  intelligence,  sig- 
nalling, &c. 

Intelllgence-offlce,  s.  An  office  or  place 
at  which  infoniiatum  may  be  obtained,  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  sen'ants  to  be 
hired 


•in-ter-li-gen9e,  r.t  [Iittelligence,  ,  1  To 
convey  or  impajl  intelligence  to  ;  to  iuot^^ct; 
to  inform. 

"That  aid  intell igencing  tyrant  that  mischiefs  the 
world  withliis  mlu^  of  Ophir."-  il^lum :  ««fcm.,  .« 
Eng..  bk  ii. 

♦  in-tel'-lJ-gen-cer,  s.  [Eng.  intelligenc(e) ; 
-IT  ]  One  wh'o  c.mveys  or  sends  intelligence  ; 
one  who  gives  information  or  notice  of  private 
or  distant  transactions  ;  a  me.ssenger  ;  a  spy. 

"  Be  thou  my  bookea  intelliftencer.  not« 

Wliat  e.ich  niHii  sjiyes  of  It." 
Ben  Jonion  .    Undenooodt ;  To  my  BookaeUer. 

*  in-tel'-li-gen-jy,  s.  [Lat.  intelligcntia.] 
Intelligence. 

in-ter-li-gent,  a.  [Lat  intclligens,  pa.  par. 
of  intrlUgo'=  to  understand  ;  Fr.  intelligent, 
Sp.  inteligente ;  Ital.  intelligente.'\ 

1.  Understanding ;  seeing  into  ;  cognisant, 
skilled. 

"  Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise. 
In  common  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons."  .Vtlton     P.  U,  vlL  41 

2.  Endowed  with  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing or  reason. 

"No  intelligent  man  thence  concludes  marriage 
allowed  In  the  Gospel  only  to  avoid  an  evil.  —Udton. 
Tetrachordoii, 

3.  Endowed  with  a  quick  or  ready  intellect  ; 
sharp,  sensible,  clever,  quick. 

•  4.  Giving  or  bearing  intelligence  or  in- 
formation; communicative,  informing. 

"  Be  intelligent  to  me."  ,    „  .     ,  , 

Shakeap.  :   If  inter's  Tate.  L  % 

5.  Characterized  by  intelligence  :  as,  an  il»- 
ielligent  answer. 

*  in-tel-li-gen-tlal  (tl  as  Bh),  'In-teX-U- 

gen-clal,  a.     [Eng.  intelligent:  -ial.] 

1.  Intellectual;  exercising  understai  ding ; 
implying  or  characterized  by  understanding. 

"The  devil  entered,  and  his  brutal  sense 
In  heart  or  liea.l,  iR.ssessiiig.  soon  inspired 
With  act  intelligential."    Milton  :  P.  L..  \x.  190. 

2.  Consisting  of  intelligence,  uubodieL  mind, 
or  spiritual  being. 

"  Food  alike  those  pure 
"  Tnlelllgential  substances  require 
As  doth  your  rational."         Milton  :  P.  L..  V.  «B. 

•  i[n-tel-li-gen-tlar-y  (ti  as  sh),  * In-tel- 
li-gen-Ciar-y,  s.  lEng.  intelUgency;  -ary.] 
One  who  cc.nveys  intelligence;  an  informer; 
an  intelligencer. 

"There  were  sent  ouer  into  France  certeine  in/e/M- 
genriariei  U>  iiioue  some  conspiiacle.  .-uolinlMa: 
Bist.  Scot. ;  Carutake 

in-tel'-li-gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intenigerU; 
■ly.]  In  an  intelligent  manner  ;  with  intelli- 
gence. 

"  Intelligently  on  their  behalf  to  present  Ml  their 
praises  and  acclamations  to  their  common  t  reator.  — 
Bale  .   Urig.  of  Mankind,  p.  372. 

in-tel-lig-i-bia'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  intelligibU; 
-iij/.l 

1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intelligible  ; 
possibility  to  lie  understood ;  plainness,  cleal> 
ness,  perspicuity. 

"  I  see  no  necessity  that  inulligibility  to  a  hnjoan 
undetatmding  should  be  necessary  to  the  truth  or 
existence  of  a  thing."— Boj/e .-  ICorA-s,  iv.  4o0. 

2  The  quality  or  state  of  possessing  intel- 
ligence ;  the  power  of  understanding ;  intel- 
lection, 

"  Tlie  soul's  nature  conslete  in  in(«niirt»fl«»."— OJao- 
rill ;  scepsiA  .^-ientifica. 

ifn-tel-lig  i-ble,  a.  b  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
telligibilis  =  perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  intel^ 
ligo  =  to  understand.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  being  understood  or 
comprehended  ;  comprehensible,  plain,  clear. 
persjiicuous. 

«  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  can  be  undei^ 
stood  or  comprehended. 

"Thus  intelli'n'''e«  ate  conveyed  from  one  man  to 
another  by  writiiig."-ffufc  ■  Orig.  of  Mnnk.nd.  p.  1 

in-tel-lig-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ineligible; 
-ne.-is.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bemg  mtcl- 
ligible  ;  intelligibility. 

"  It  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the  rightness  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  propriety  or  i«tcllto;blcneu  of  out 
speaking.  ;oiisists."-ioc*e.-  Baman  Underuanding, 
bk-  11 ,  ch.  xxxij. 

in-tel-lig-I-Wy,  adv.  [Eng.  inUUigiHlc); 
-hi.]  In  an  intelligible  manner;  so  as  to  b« 
understood  ;  plainly,  clearly. 

"  Which.  If  we  speak  intelligibly,  is  to  charge  God 
with  making  us  guilty  when  we  were  not  -up. 
Taylor  :  Of  Repentance,  ch.  vt.,  5  L 

*  in-tem'-er-ate,  a.  (Lat.  intemeratus,  ffom 
171-=  not,  and'  tcmeratus,  pa.  par.  of  temero  = 


X7neiiccnitit  pi,",-i,>  "t  ..|.... "..".....  ^ 

ate,  ftt.  fare,  amidst,  wh^t.  tall,  father:  we.  wet,  here    camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  »"• /.^'  °^^  =  l^^"*" 
•r!  woie.  W9U.  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  mi:  try.  Syrian,    as.  »  =  e;  ey-  a.    an  -  kw. 


IntemeratenesBe— intense 
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to  pollute,  to  defile.]  Nf>t  polluted  or  defiled  ; 
unpnlluted,  pure,  undelUed. 

"The  entire  and  Intemtrate  comellneBaol  vlrtnea" 
—Partheuia  Sacra  (PrefJ.  A.  4  ft.  (1633). 

•  in-tem'-er-ate-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  intemerate ; 
-ntss.\  The  quaUty  ur  state  of  being  intein- 
erate. 

"Theslucerlty  and  (nf»m(»r(ir«i«M«  of  the  fountain." 
—Donne :  Lettet  to  Sir  B.  a.,  p.  281. 

•  in-tem'-per-a-ment,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
ami  Ent,'.  teinpt:ravient  (n-v.).]  A  bad  tem- 
perament, state,  or  constitution. 

In-tem'-per-an9e,  "  In-tem-per-aunce, 

*.  (Fr.  inUnij'crance,  from  Lat.  iiitcmj^eranlia, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  (eni7)eran(ia  =  moderation, 
gentleness.]    [Temperance.] 

1.  A  want  of  moderation  or  self-reatraint ; 
excess. 

"  An  i>tf*nip*ranc«  which,  even  In  the  moat  atrocious 
easf^s.  III  tiecuinea  the  JudiciHl  character." — Macaulay  ; 
Bit'.  Eng..  ch.  Iv. 

2.  Excess  or  habitual  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  ;  drunkenness. 

"A  crnel  Internal  raalddy  wlilch  had  been  agerava- 
ted  by  inremperancer—Mafattlay :  Bitt.  i-ng.,  eli.  vl, 

3.  An  intemperate  act ;  an  act  of  excess. 

•  in-tem'-per-an-^y,  s.  (Lat.  iiUemperan- 
tia.]     Intemperance  ;  excess. 

"Cicsnr's  intfmperancy  In  hLa  plassuna." — IfortA: 
Ptularch,  p.  619. 

in -tern' -per -ant.   *  In-tem-per-annt. 

o.  £s.  [Lat.  inteniperaiis i^omt.  intempentnthf) 
=  intemperate,  immoderate.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Intemperate 
(q.v.). 

"  Soche  OA  be  intern pitrauut,  that  U  foloera  of  their 
naughtieuppetltea."— r</nX  :  Apoph.  of  Ertiimiu,  p.  15. 

t  B.  As  sithst. :  One  who  is  intemperate  ;  a 
word  introduced  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Richardson  to 
desi;„'iiate  one  who  indulges  to  excess  in  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  has  since  found  its 
way  into  general  temperance  literature. 

la-tem'-per-ato,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  intemperatii3 
=  untempered".] 
A-  As  adjfctive : 

1.  Not  exer<'ising  due  moderation  or  self- 
restraint ;  induiging  any  appetite  or  passion 
In  excess;  immoderate. 

"Busamiile  be  of  mlixl  intemperate." 

Sppitxer  :  F.  Q-.  H.  vli.  60, 

2.  Addicted  to  an  excessive  or  immoderate 
Indulgence  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

"  Men  habitnally  t7ttcmpfrate  justly  forfeit  thft  es- 
teem of  their  follow  cltlzen8,"—i5*<»«ie;  Moral  ScUnce, 
pt  111.,  oh.  ill.. '5  8. 

3.  Done  in  excess  ;  immoderate,  excessive  ; 
exceeding  proper  bounds. 

"When  nmrlniTB  would  madly  meet  their  doom 

~ rn/'mifrt  on  the  BlnkinK  dec 

Bj/ron:  ChUtU  Barofd,  111. 

4.  Violent ;  rough  ;  boisterous  :  as,  intem- 
perate weather. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  One  who  is  not  temperate ; 
■pecif..  one  who  is  addicted  to  an  excessive  or 
Immoderate  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  ; 
an  inebriate. 

U  For  the  difference  between  intemperate 
and  earce-ssu'e,  see  Exc:essive. 

•  Sn-tem'-por-ate,  v.t.  [Intempebate,  a.] 
To  disorder. 

fn-tem'-pei'-ate-lj^t  ^^v-   [Eng.  intemj'ierate ; 

1.  In  an  Intemperate  manner ;  to  excess; 
Iwyond  proper  bounds. 

"  A  mnn  that  In  nuihly  and  intemperatel}/  anjiry  "pon 
way  <Kvn*uin." —Shnrp  :  Si-rmotu,  \o\.  Ill,,  ncr.  8. 

2.  In  an  intemperate  manner;  with  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors. 

•  Xn-tem  -per-ate-nosB,  5.  [Eng.  intem- 
perate ;  -  nt'ss.  ] 

1.  Thequalityorstateof  holnglntemperate  ; 
want  of  moderation  ;  excess,  C8i>ecially  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  ;  intemperance. 

2.  Excess  of  heat  or  cold ;  unseasonal'le- 
ccss  of  weather. 

"  By  unteaaonnblewcAtber,  hy  tnttrnperateneuot  the 
air  or  inBt«ora."— //o/n  ;  Contempt.  ;  Of  Content  at  Ion. 

•  In~t6m'-per-a-ture,  s.  [Fng.  inUmprr- 
atie) :  -ure.]  Ex'cess  of  some  quality  ;  excens 
of  temperature  ;  unscaHonableness. 

"For    the    itrnit   heat   and    intempvraturt   of   tb« 

Wftnthor."— //icA/nv(  ;   yon'ujft,  II.  ST. 

•  In-t^m'-per-oiks,  a.  [Lat  in-  =  not,  and 
tempero  —\^^  tno<i'Tate.]     Intemperate. 


•  in-tem-pes'-tive,  n.  [Lat.  intempeUitms, 
from  in- =  not,  and  (^m/w-iliyussi  seasonable, 
from  ?ri?i;'fs((ts  =  season  ;  tcmpus  ■=■  time  \  Fr. 
intempcstif ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  inU-mpestivo.\  Not 
seasonable  ;  unseasonable,  untimely. 

"  Int^fnpe^tive  laughing,  wefliilng.  At"  ^  BwrtoB  ." 
Anat.  of  MelanchDly.    {Dctnocrittu  to  the  /iaatUr.) 

•  in-tem-pes'-tivo-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intemr 
]i€s(ivc ; -ly.]  In  an  unseasonable  manner  or 
time ;  unseasonably. 

"  They  int«tnpeitifely  ralle  at  and  pronounce  them 
damiieU."— flurron;  AtmL  Melancholy.  (Democritu*  to 
the  fieader.) 

•  in-tem-pes-tiv'-i-t^,  s,  [Lat.  iniempes- 
tivitas,  from  intempe.Uivns  =  unseasonable.] 
Unseasonableness  ;  untimeliness. 

"  Our  moral  booka  tell  ux  of  a  vice,  which  they  call 
axaipia  intempettipity." — Baiei\:  Serm,  at  Eton,  p.  4, 

•  in-ten'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in.-  (2).  and  Fng. 
tenable  (q.V.).]  Not  tenable  ;  not  defensible  ; 
untenable  ;  incapable  of  being  maiutiined  or 
defended. 

"The  more  It  has  dlacoveredof  the  iittennbU-  preten- 
sloHB  of  the  ao8i>el."— ll'iifturtoH.-  Wurku,  voL  Ix,, 
Ber.  13. 

Xn-tend',  *  en-tende, '  en-tend -en«  *  In- 
tende,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  entendTe=.tn  under- 
stai  id ,  to  conceive,  from  Lat.  intendo  =  to 
stretch  out,  to  bend,  to  apply  the  mind  :  i7i-  = 
in,  on,  and  tendo  —  to  stretch  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  en- 
tender  ;  Ital.  intendere.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  L  To  stretch  out;  to  distend;  to  extend. 

"  By  this  the  lungs  are  intcdtied  or  reuiltt«d.'"—^a?«  ; 
Orig.  of  .\tankind. 

*  2.  To  bend. 

"Things  reciprocate  forwards  and  backwards,  ae 
when  ft  bow  U  successively  intended  and  remedied." — 
Cudworth:  Jntell.  System,  p.  221. 

*  3.  To  turn  ;  to  direct ;  to  bend. 

"  Tyre.  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to 
Tarsus  intend  my  travel." 

Shakesp. :  Periclen.  L  2. 

*  4.  To  enforce  ;  to  increase  ;  to  intensifj'. 

"The  mftgnined  quality  of  this  star,  conceived  to 
cauise  or  itttend  the  heat  of  this  Beaaoii." — liroion«  : 
Vul'jar  Srrottri,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  xlll. 

*  5.  To  turu  or  fix  the  mind  on  ;  to  attend 
to  ;  to  regard. 

"Nay.  but  intend  me,"— Ben  Jonto-A:  Cynthia't 
ReveU,  v.  2. 

*  6.  To  fashion  ;  to  design. 

*  7.  To  pretend  ;  to  simulate. 

"  Tell  them  that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me,  in- 
tmd  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  I'rhiO'i  and  Claudlo."'— 
ahakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  yothittff.  ii.  a. 

8.  To  design  ;  to  fix  the  mind  on  as  the  ob- 
ject to  be  elfected  or  attained  ;  to  mean. 

"Themen  were (julet and  sober.and  int end4>d uohoiy 
any  harm."— /(uHj/an;  PHyrim's  Progrtu,  pt.  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  stretch  forward  ;  to  extend. 

2.  To  have  a  design,  purpose,  or  Intention  ; 
to  design. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  intend  and 
to  design,  see  Dksion. 

*  in-tend'-ance.  s.  [Eng.  intev/l ;  -ance.] 
Attention  ;  care. 

"  But  the  maido.  whom  wee  would   haue  siwcially 

SixkI,  requlreth  all  intrndaneo  both  of  fat  her  and  ino- 
her '  —  yivei:  Instruct,  tjf  a  OirUti-in  Woman,  bk.  1.. 
cb.  I. 

"  In -tend' -an  "9^,  "  in-t€nd'-9n-9i^,  s. 

[Eng.  intciul'ant ;  -cy.] 
\.  The  otflco  or  position  of  an  intendant. 

"  A  famous  poet  and  countryman  of  oun  who  hail 
some  intendt'ncy  In  anhuMpltalliiilltoi)  the  VlaTrlinn- 
phalls."— AVWyri.'  Mematri ;  /iome,  l'M6. 

2.  The  district  under  the  charge  of  an  in- 
tendant. 

•  in-tond'-ant,  •  in-tSnd'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Ft., 

from  Lat.  i'ntfnidi-ns,  pr.  par.  of  intendo.]    [In- 
tend.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Attentive  ;  attending. 

"To  him  I  sigho  nil  Intitnlant 
I  not  when  he  wera  sultlstuito." 

liovftr:  C.  A.,  vlll. 

B.  Aa  auhst.  :  One  who  has  the  charge, 
8ui>eHntendenco,  oversight,  or  direction  of 
some  iMiblJc  buRincss  ;  a  superintendent. 

in-t£nd'-Sd,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Intend.] 

A,  As  /«.  ]iar. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Alt  I'djectiit : 

1.  Htretclu'd  out,  extended. 

"The  Minf  advnuiiclntr  hlghatiouve  his  head. 
With  nhar|>o  Intended  tlUm  ■<•  rude  him  sinoL" 
Sl>enser:  F.  V..  I.  x\.  88. 

2.  Designed;  done  or  said  (ntontionnlly  or 

of  desigii. 


3.  Engaged,  betrothed :  as.  an  inUndeti 
wife. 

C,  As  subst. :  A  person  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  another  ;  an  affianced  lover. 

"  He  had  calUnl  there  to  see  his  late  int^iuUd."— 
Pall  Mali  Gaxetie.  Sept.  6,  IBM. 

•  in-tend'-ed-l^,  ativ.  [Eng.  intended ;  -ly.) 
Of  set  purpose  or  design  ;  intentionally,  de- 
signedly. 

"  Uo  made  them  more  IntendeJlu  a  meet  beli>  to  n- 
move  the  evil  of  belug  alone."— Jtfufon  .-  Tctrachordan. 

•  in-tend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  liUend;  -^r.J  One 
who  intends  or  designs. 

"I  will  mther  b]e»  them,  as  instruments,  theo 
coiidemu  thpiu.  as  miXinfend«rt."—Ftttham:  Re*.lv€$, 
pt.  1.,  res,  32. 

•  i[n-ten'-der,  v.t.    [Pref.   in-  (intens.),  and 

Eng.  tentlcr  (q.v.).]     To  make  tender. 

"  Whk'li  gives  those  venerable  scenes  full  weight, 
And  deep  reception  In  tli'  iutendered  ln-rtrt. 

Young:  Sight  Thoughts,  ii.  TSl. 

•  in-tend'-l-ment,  s.  [Low  Lat.  intendl- 
mentum,  from  Lat.  intendo.]     [Iktknd.] 

1.  Attention,  patient  hearing,  consideration 

unbra' 
Spenser:  /".  «.,  I.  xlL  8L 

2.  Knowledge,  skill,  experience. 

"  For  she  of  bearbes  bad  great  inietidlment.' 

SpcTuer :  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  n. 

'  in-tend'-ment,  s.    [Fr.  entendemcTit,  from 

enten/.lre  =  to  understand.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Intention,  design,  purpose. 


"  f\Ve]  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot. 
Who  hath  been  stilt  a  giddy  ueighl>our  to  us." 

Sh.ik&sp. :  Benry  VI..  L  1. 


2.  Supervision,  oversight. 

"Well  he  merited 
Tho  intendnienta  o'a  tliegalltesat  Leghorn." 

Ford  :  Panciei  Ch-ute  *  .\ot,le.  I.  I. 

II.  Law:  The  true  intent  or  meaning  of  a 
person, 'iw,  or  legal  document. 

"  Aceordinkt  to  the  true  inteiutmeni  of  the  laws  ol 
England."— yitfifuj,  let.  CB. 

•  in-ten'-e-brat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  in.  and 
tejichr(r,  =  darkness.]    Darkened,  obscured. 

"A  pretty  conjecture  inteneltrated  by  antiquity."— 
IKo(fon  ;  Hemnint.  p.  2M. 

•  in-ten-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat  in-  (intens.),  and 
(enrr  =  tender.]  To  make  tender  or  soft;  to 
soften. 

"  Pear  intenerafet  the  heart,  making  It  fit  for  all 
gracious  Imnrrasion  "  —  fip.  Butt:  Remedy  qf  Pro- 
phunenass.  bk.  It.  )  13. 

•  fai-ten'-er-ate,  «.   [Intenebate,  v.]   Hade 

tender  tir  soft ;  softened,  soft. 

•  itn-ten-er-a'-tlon.  s.  [Inteseratk,  v.]  The 
act  or  process  of  making  tender  or  soft ;  soft- 
ening. 

"  Tht  noblest  use  of  nourishment  is  for  the  pndong- 
atlon  of  life.  rfsUinitlon  of  sumu  degree  of  youth,  and 
intejieration  ot  tho  porta."— fla«on  .■  .Vat.  Utst..  f  W. 

•  ln-ten'-i-ble»  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tinible  (q.v.).J  Incapable  of  hohiing,  coutiiin- 
ing,  or  retaining. 

"  Yet  In  this  captious  and  intentble  sieve 
I  Btlll  pour  In  the  wat«rs  of  my  Uivr." 

Shakctp. :  Air  I  Wet  I  Thai  Unds  H'elt,  L  H 

t  In-ten'-sate,  v.t.  [Eng.  intens^e) ;  -ate.]  To 
make  intense  or  more  intense  ;  to  intensify. 
{Kmersnn:  English  Traits,  ch.  iv.) 

t  in-ten'-sa'-tlon,  $.    [Eng.  intena(e);  -ation.] 

All    ascending    climax.      {Carlyle :    MiscdL, 
iii.  T2\.) 

t  in-t<Sns'-a-tivO,  a,    [Eng.  intensat(e)  ;  -ive.} 

Making  intense  or  more  inteiiso  ;  intensifying, 
adding  intAinsity. 

"  An  intetuative  fcttrlbutlv*"— .«A«»t<»urr».  Dec  1^ 

lasO.  II.  615. 

In-t^nse',  a.     (Lat   intensus,  pa.  \t&T.  of  in 

tendo  =  to  stretch  out.)    (Intend.) 

1.  Raised  to  tho  highest ;  stminod,  forced  ; 
anxiimsly  attentive,  Btrict,  Bovere  :  as,  intenM 
study. 

2.  Extreme  fn  degree  :  as 

(1)  Violent,  vehement,  exceedingly  strong; 
as,  tntm^-e  love,  intense  affection. 

(2)  Exceedingly  hot,  anient 

"Ttien.  wo«  to  niMrtalsl  Tltnii  then  eierta 
III*  heat  ^irrM«#."  fhUi/o     Cl<Ur.  i, 

(3)  Exceedingly  cold,  biting,  sharp:  a«,  <fl- 
tenie  eohl.  an  intmte  frost. 

(4)  Exceedingly  sharp,  severe,  or  acute  :  as, 
infrii.fr  ]>ain. 


bfiil,  b^;  p^t,  Jtf^t;  oat.  90II,  ohorna,  9hln.  benph:  go,  ftom;  thin,  thin;  sin.  af ;  expect,  ^enophon.  o^t.    ph  -  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  ==  shiin ;  -tlon,  -»lon  -■  zhiln.    -clous.  -Uous.  -slous  ^  shiis.    -bio.  -die.  Ac       b^l,  dpV 
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(6)  Vehenieut ;  veiy  strong  or  passionate. 

•'Fraught  with  a  potioti  so  intense.' 

Tenni/ion:  Mctud,  th  IL  S9. 

(6)  Strict,  severe,  harsh. 

"Tlie  regal  power  more  or  less  inttnst  or  remiss; 
th-^t  is.  greater  or  letAS—MUton :  Iki/.,t^  People  of 
Angf'tniL 

(7)  Exceedingly  deep  in  colour :  as,  an  i»- 

teHse  blue. 

iu  tense'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  intense;  -ly.) 

1.  In  an  intense  manner  or  degree ;  to  an 
^-xtrenie  or  very  great  degree;  vehemently, 
•exceetiingly. 

"  The  more  ardently  aud  int^ntely  a  man  lovea  Ood." 
'^Sharp  :  Sermons,  vol.  i 


*  2.  Attentively,  earnestly. 

«n~tense'-ne8S,  5.  [E,ng.iTitmse;  -mss.]  Tho 
qiKility  or  state  of  being  intense;  intensity, 
velieijience. 

"  With  intimxert^as  of  desire 
Id  her  upward  eye  o/  fire," 

Wordsworth:  Kitten. 

In-tens-l-fi-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  iniensify;  c 
ciinnective.  and  suff.  -axi<m.]  The  actor  pro- 
cess of  intensifying  or  making  more  intense. 

in-tens'-i-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  intensify  ;  ^r.] 
One  who  or  that  which  intensifies  ;  specifically 
in  photograpliy,  a  substance  used  to  intensify 
opacity  of  the  deposit.    (Intensify,  A.  2.) 

in-tens'-i-fy,  v.t.  &  i,    [Eng.  intense ;  i  con- 
neftive  ;  •/!/.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang, ;  To  make  intense,  or  more 
Intense. 

"And  felt  how  iiferciog  is  the  atiiig  of  pride. 
By  want  embittered  and  intensified." 

Longfellow:  Student's  Tale. 

2.  Photog. :  A  term  applied  to  various  modes 
Of  ^'iving  strength  or  inereiised  opaitity  to  the 
d*-']insit  forming  the  photographic  picture  on 
«n  exposed  and  developed  plate.  Tliis  may  be 
■elTected  by  depositing  metallic  silver,  from  a 
solution  uf  the  nitrate  of  thai  metal,  by  means  ■ 
■or  some  iron  salts,  or  pyrojxallie  acid,  and  also 
by  increasing  thedensity  of  the  deposit  alrt-ady 
formed.  One  method  of  doing  tliis  is  to  lirst 
bleai-h  it  with  bi-chloride  of  mercuiy,  and, 
after  well  washing,  to  treat  with  dilute  am- 
tnonui. 

*  B,  Intrans. :  To  become  intense,  or  more 
Intense ;  to  act  with  greater  force  or  cnerg>'. 

in-ten'-Sion.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hitensio,  from 
inttnsus,  pa.  par.  of  intendo ;  Up.  intension ; 
It.il.  inteiisione.] 

*  I.  Oi'dinary  Langvage  : 

1.  The  act  of  straining  or  stretching;  the 
etate  of  being  strained  or  stretclied. 

"M.uiy  (livers  tunes  and  different  infensions  of  the 
voice,  which  the  musicians  call  harmonica  "■—/*  HoU 
Zand  -■  Plutarch,  p.  325. 

2.  The  act  of  intensifying  or  rendering  more 
intense ;  intensification. 

'•  S.iuntla  will  be  carried  further  with  the  wind  than 

Xuist  the  wind:  and  likewise  to  rise  and  fall  with 
<  ntension  or  remlssi.ia  of  the  wind."— ^aco/i  ■  Jfaf 
Hist.    ( Todd.) 

n.  Logic  <C  Mi'taph, :  Those  attributes  which 
€o  to  make  up  a  complex  general  notion,  and 
which  cannot  l>e  taken  away  from  it  without 
destroying  it.  More  usually  termed  Compre- 
hension (qv.).     [Extension.] 

■■  The  greater  the  extension,  the  le<«s  the  intension  ; 
thi-  more  objects  a  conceutiou  embraces,  the  more 
Blender  the  knowledge  which  it  conveys  of  any  of  tho*e 
olijecta  ;  and  vicm  verta."~Thomt<m  :  Lavs  of  Tiutuglu 

5  5- 

in-tens'-i~ty,  s.    [Eng.  ivMns(e);  -ity.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intense  ;  intenseuess,  vehemence,  violence, 
*orce,  depth,  severity. 

"She  could  prove  to  him  the  intrnsttu  and  disin- 
■tcreatedneaa  ol  her  affection."— Jtfncau^aw;  £ist.  £ho 
cu.  X.  " 

U,  Technically  : 

1.  Magnet. :  [Magnetometer]. 

2.  Ekct.:  In  a  similar  sense  to  3.  Tlius 
the  intensity  of  a  current  is  the  quantity  of 
■electricity  which,  in  anv  unit  of  time,  flows 
through  a  section  of  the  current.  That  of 
an  electric  light  is  the  amount  of  liglit  it  gives 
forth  compared  with  that  of  .in  ordinary-sized 
«andle,  of  a  lamp  of  any  given  kind,  or  of  the 
sun. 

3.  Physics,  £c. ;  The  concentrated  enerey 
yith  which  a  force  acts ;  the  potency  of  a 
force  as  measured  by  its  effects.  Used  of 
light,  of  radiant  or  other  heat,  of  sound  of 
gravity,  &c    [^.] 


^  I/UensUy  of  pressure,  ItUeiisity  of  stress: 
The  force  per  unit  of  area.  It  is  of  the  dimen- 
sions ^ .  If  M  stands '  for  mass,  L  for 
length,  and  T  for  time,  then  intensity  of  pres- 
sure or  of  stress  =^.  (EvereU:  C.  G.  S. 
System,  of  Units  (1875),  p.  6.) 

in-tens'-ive,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  inteiis^e):  -ivc] 

A.  As  atijective : 

1.  Admitting  of  intension  ;  that  may  or  can 
be  intensified  or  increased  in  degree. 

*'The  inlensit'e  disUince  between  the  perfection  of 
AD  angel  and  of  a  m&u  is  but  &mte."—Baie,    lTodd.1 

2.  Serving  to  intensify,  or  to  add  force  or 
emphasis. 

"3.  Intense,  deep,  strong. 

"An  effectual  prief  for  sin  should  be  serious,  deep, 
hearty,  inlcnsire.  —Bp.  Hail :  Balm  of  Oilead. 

*  4.  Intent,  assiduous,  very  careful. 

"Tired  with  that  assiduous  attendance  and  infensiv« 
circumspection  which  a  long  fortune  did  reqalrB."— 
Wot  ton. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Something  serving  to  give 
force  or  emphasis  ;  specif.,  an  intensive  par- 
ticle, word,  or  phrase. 

"Anon,  has  'Infernal  used  as  an  Intenaatlve.'  Ib 
not  tlie  word  a  mist-tke  for  intensive f  " -^  A'ota  i 
QuerHei,  March  b,  isgl.  p.  is6, 

t  in-tens'-ivc-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  intensive;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  intensive  manner;  by  increase  of 
degree. 

"God  and  the  good  angels  are  more  free  than  »e  are 
that  is.  intensively  in  the  degree  of  freedom  ;  but  nob 
extensively  iu  the  latitude  of  the  ohioct.  according  to 
a  liberty  of  exercise,  but  not  of  Bpeclflcatiou."— flram- 
hall:  Against  Ho bbes. 

2.  So  as  to  give  force  or  emphasis. 

3.  Intently,  assiduously,  earnestly. 

everently  and  intenrifel^  upon  this 
-Hale:  Contempl.;  Pvol  qf  UelheMi-x. 

4.  By  intension, 

"  Not  only  If  it  be  considered  intensively,  but  exten- 
sively (as  a  schoolman  would  en>res9  it)."— Boyle  ' 
Works,  vol  iv.,  p.  S3. 

*  in-tens'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inteTisive;  -iiess.] 
Tlie  quality  or  slate  of  being  intensive ;  in- 
tensity. 

"  Whore  notliiug  might  or  could  Interrupt  or  divert 
the  intetmaeness  of  hia  sorrow  and  fear."'— i?uZ«  ■  Con- 
temp.  ;  Christ  Cruci/ieil. 

in-tent',  a.  [Lat  intentus,  pa.  par.  of  intendo.] 
Having  the  mind  bent  or  strained  on  an  ob- 
ject ;  eager  in  pursuit  of  or  attention  to  an 
object  ;  anxiously  diligent  ;  sedulously  ap- 
I'lied.  (It  is  now  followed  only  by  on,  but  to 
was  also  formerly  used.) 

„  ,      ,  ,  "The  village  of  Plymouth 

Woke  from^its  sleep,  and  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold 
labours."  Longfellow:  Miles  Standtsh,  v. 

m-tent',  *  en-tente,  s.  (Fr.  entente,  from 
fjif'.U(ire  =  to  understand,  to  conceive;  It;il. 
&  Sp.  intento.] 

1.  The  act  of  stretching,  straining,  or  bend- 
ing the  mind  or  thoughts  towards  an  object ; 
a  design,  a  purpose,  an  intention. 

"  Some  foe  to  bis  upright  i'ttent 
Finds  out  his  weaker  part." 

Cowper:  Human  FraXttu. 

2.  Meaning,  drift. 

1[  (1)  To  tlie  intent  that :  In  order  that. 
(■2)  To  all  intents.  To  all  intents  and  purposes: 
Practically,  really,  in  reality. 

"A  people,  who  are  In  general  excluded  from  any 
flhiui;  of  the  legislature,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  much  slaves,  when  twenty,  iudeiiendeut  of  them, 
govern,  as  when  but  oue  domineers.  —jJurifce  .*  A  Vin- 
dication <tf  National  Socie'y, 

m-ten'-tion.  *  in-ten-cy-one,  s.  [Fr.  in- 
tention, from  Lat.  intentiomm,  accus.  of  in- 
tentio  =  an  endeavour,  an  effort,  from  intentits, 
pa.  par.  of  intendo;  Sp.  intencion ;  Ital.  in- 
tensione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  state  of  being  strained,  increased, 
or  intensified  ;  intension. 

"The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  intention  and 
remission;  but  essences  are  not  capable  of  such  varia,- 
tion.'  —Locke.    ( Todd. ) 

2.  The  act  of  stretching  or  bending  the  mind 
towards  an  object ;  closeness  of  application  ; 
sedulous  attention  or  application ;  earnest- 
ness. 


4.  That  which  is  intended  ;  an  aim,  an  end, 
an  object. 

5.  The  purpose  for  which  anything  is  In- 
tended ;  object. 

"The  bonesyin  the  human  frame)  ape  reckoned  to 
be  284;  the  distinct  scopes  or  intmtions  In  ench  o\ 
these  are  above  4o,   lu  all  about    lOO.Ooa"— »««»« . 
Nat.  Ret.,  bk,  i..  ch.  vl. 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  Logic:  Any  mental  apprehension  of  aD 
object. 

2.  Roman  Theology : 

0)  Interior  assent  to  an  external  act  on  the 
part  of  the  mini.ster;  held  by  some  tlieulo- 
gians  to  be  essential  to  tlie  validity  of  such  an 
act,  when  of  a  sacramental  character.  One  of 
the  arguments  againstthe  validity  of  Anglican 
Orders,  urged  by  some  Roman  writers,  is  the 
absence  of  intention  in  the  Eiizabetlian  bishops 
and  their  consecrators  to  do  what  the  Roman 
Church  does  when  she  consecrates  bishops  oi 
ordains  priests. 

(2)  The  special  purpose  to  say  mass,  to  re- 
cite vocal  prayers,  or  perform  any  act  of  devo- 
tion with  a  i>artieular  object  in  view,  as  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  some  person  or  the 
impetration  of  some  grace  lor  one's  self, 

II  (1)  First  intention: 

Logic:  A  conception  of  a  thing  formed  by 
the  first  or  direct  application  of  the  mind  to 
the  individual  object ;  an  idea ;  an  image. 

(2)  Second  intention: 

Logic:  A  concejttion  generalized  fVom  the 
fii*st  intuition  or  api>rehension  already  formed 
by  the  mind  ;  an  abstract  notion. 

"The  first  iittention  of  every  word  is  Its  real  mean 
ing:  the  tei-ond  iulvntimt.  Its  logic.il  value,  aeconliuji 
to  the  fuuctiim  of  lliMUL-tit  to  which  It  belongs. - 
Thomson  :  Laws  cff  Thought.  Introd..  p.  24. 

(3)  To  Ileal  hy  the  first  intention: 

Surg. :  To  cicatrize  without  suppuration,  af 
a  wound. 

(4)  To  heal  by  the  second  intention: 

Surg. :  To  unite  after  suppuration  ;  said  of 
a  wound. 

in-ten'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  intention;  -al.] 
Done  with  intention,  design,  or  purpose;  de- 
signed, intended,  not  accidental. 

"  Both  anaies  In  the  fleld,  however,  refuse  to  flght 
for  their  hated  maalers,  and  sustniu  inren'ion  il  do 
feats."— /.tu-ij  ■  Cred.  Early  /ioman  Hist.  (18S5J.  11.,  20S 

* in-ten-tion-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  intentinnnl; 
'it'/.]  The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  intcn- 
tiimal. 

in-ten'-tlon-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  intentional; 

-ly-] 

1.  In  an  intentional  manner;  with  inten* 
tion  or  design  ;  of  set  purpose  ;  desiguedly. 
*  2.  In  will,  if  not  in  deed, 

"  Innoceut,  at  least 
Intentionally  g\u\t\ess,  1  began." 

Glover:  Athcnaid  txL 

*  in-ten'-tioned,  o.  [Eng.  UUentian;  -erf.J 
Having  intentions  or  designs;  used  in  coni- 
po:>ition,  as  y/eW-intentiOTied  =  having  good  or 
honest  intentions, 

"The  beat  intentioned,  most  religious  writer  will 
employ  msny  iihrasea,  that  a  Sjiinozist  vould  use,  In 
the  explanation  of  hia  linplety." — Warburton:  Com- 
ntenS.  on  Essay  on  Man. 

*  in-ten'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  intentlvus,  from  inien- 
tus,  ya..  \>a.T.  oi  intendo  ;  \{ii\.  infrntivo.]  Hav- 
ing the  mind  closely  applied  ;  attentive ;  in- 
tent. 

"  I  haue  found  you,  faithfull,  obe<ilent,  and  to  all 
my  requestea  and  desires  diligent  and  inlenliue." — 
Ball:  Edward  It',  (an,  23). 

* xn-ten'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intentive;  -ly.] 
Closely,  attentively,  carefully. 

"  fnientiwly  reads'  ^'^^  prepared  to  line  and  die." — 
Backluyt :  yoy<iges,  i\.  %7. 

*  In-ten'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intentive 
-7t*\ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intentive  ■ 
close  attention  or  application  of  mind. 

"Their  care  and  infentivenesse  is  truly  commend 
able,"'— tf/».  Bail:  Contempl,;   Lazarus  raised. 


■  Cynthin's  Eevels,  i  1. 
3.  A  determination  to  act  iu  some  particular 
mode  or  manner  ;  a  purpose,  a  design,  a  pro- 
ject, an  intent. 

■'  He  announced  his  intentinn  to  protect  them  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion."— ifacau/ay  ;  Bist.  Eng.. 


m-tent'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intenl ;  -bj.]  In  an  in- 
tent manner;  with  close  aiijilieatinn  of  mind  ; 
closely,  narrowly,  attentively,  zealously. 

"Intently  prosecuting  one  entire  scheme  ;  and  direct- 
ing the  constituent  piirts  of  it  to  the  general  purpose 
of  his  providence."— fiurd.-  On  the  Prophecies,  eer.  a. 

in-tent'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  iiitent;  -mss.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intent;  close  appli- 
cation of  mind  ;  zeal ;  attention. 

"A  course,  either  of  extreme  solicitude,  or  <nf«n(nau 
upon  business,"— -Sou/ft  .■  Sermons.  voL  vi..  ser.  7. 


sate.  lat.  fire,  amidst.  whSt,  faU.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or.  wore.  w»U,  work.  whd.  son ;  mute,  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  €6  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  Itw. 
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ta-tei',  'en-ter-ren,  "In  terro.v.i.   [Fr. 

mtfrrer,  from  Low  Laf.  inUfro,  from  Lat,  i/i- 
•s  in,  and  terra  =  the  earth.] 

•  L  To  deposit  in  and  cover  with  earth :  to 
bnry. 

"The  beat  way  la  to  Inter  thorn na you  fum>w  ii«ase  " 
•-Mortimer;  Btutiantlri/. 

2.  To  l)urj'  With  fiifleral  rites  ;  to  inhume. 
"tie  wu  Intrrrtd  In  thu  imrlsh  cl.ureh  Uierv."— 

Mavtn:  n^inoi/ ;  Art  qf  Ptiiittiiij ;  LifA 

3.  To  bury  ;  to  place  out  of  siglit. 

"  The  cvH  that  men  do  lives  after  them  : 
Tho  gotKl  19  .lit  tntrr,-eU  with  their  bonea." 

itfutkeip.  :  Juliiu  t'twr.  liL  2, 

in-ter-,  jin/.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition, 
sigiiilying  lietwten,  among,  or  amongst,  and 
largely  uscil  .ts  a  i)rcnx  in  English  in  words 
whicli  are  for  the  most  part  I'Urely  Latin, 
some,  however,  as  i^iterweave,  being  hybrid. 

ln-ter-ac-9es'-s6r"Sr,  a.  [Pref.  later-,  and 
Eiig.  atxess'^rij  (q.v.).] 

Aiutt. :  Situated  between  the  aeeessori*  pro- 
cess of  one  vertebra  and  themamillarvpi-oi-ess 
of  the  next.  Used  of  interaccessory  "muscles, 
oalitd  tlie  interacessorii. 

t  in'-ter-Sct,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  acl 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lil.  :  Tlie  interval  between  two  acts  of  a 
drama  ;  a  short  piece  between  others  ;  an  in- 
terlude. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  intermediate  empluyment  or 
tim& 

tin'-ter-act,  ».(.  t'^'TKRAcr,  ».)  To  act  re- 
ciprocally one  on  anotlier. 

•  In-ter-ac'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  itUer-,  and  Eng. 
tU'tion  (q.v.).] 

1.  .\n  intermedi.ate  action. 

2.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  action. 

•  In-ter-ad'-di-tiive,  a.  &  i.  [Pref.  Inter-, 
and  Eng.  atldUlvc  (q.v.).] 

A.  .As  adj. :  Added  or  inserted  parentheti- 
cally or  between  others,  as  a  clause  iu  a 
sentence. 

B.  As  siihst. :  Anything  added  or  inserted 
parciitJietically. 

•  In-ter-a'-gen-fy,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
(iffiiCT/  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  sl.ate  of  being 
an  interagent ;  the  acts  of  rme  acting  as  an 
interagent ;  intermediate  agency. 

•  in-ter-a'-KOnt,  ».  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
agrnt  (q.  v.).]  One  who  actsas  an  intermediate 
agent  lietwcen  others  ;  a  medium. 

•  In-ter-all,  «.    (Entrail,  5. J 

In-ter-Sl'-ve-o-lar,  a.  [Pref.  tnttr-,  and 
a/wo/«r(q.v.).] 

Annt.:  Between  the  alveoli  nf  tho  lunc^s. 
Used  of  the  luteralveolar  lympli:i(i(*s  wiiichj 
nnitcd  below,  pa.-(s  upwards  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  alveoli. 

In-ter-am-bn-la'-cra,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  Inter-, 
and  ICug.,  kc  uminthtL-ra  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Tho  imperforate  plates  which  occupy 
the  intervals  of  the  perforated  ones  (anihu- 
lacra)  in  tlie  shells  of  Eciiiiiodenns.     (Uwen.) 

In-ter-iim-bu-la'-cral,  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  ambutai:rai.] 

Zool,:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Interambulacra 
(q.v.X 

•  In-tor-Sm'-nl-an,  n.  [Ut.  fn(rr.  =  be- 
tween, amongst;  omtfi,t=a  river,  and  Kii>,'. 
ai|j.  suir.  -on. I  .Situated  Ijctwccn  rivers;  en- 
closed by  rivers. 

•  bl-ter-&n'-I-mata,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter.,  and 
tng.  animate  (q.v,).]  To  animate  or  Inai.ire 
mutually. 

•'  When  t,ve  with  one  nnothpr  ao 
M/er-Kiimrt/rj  IwosouJa."    Ikjmu  :  Tlte  F.ettniy. 

•  iln-tor  iir-bdr-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  itaer  =  he. 

tween,  atnonyst,  and  nr/)i.r  =  a  free)  The 
intcmilxture  of  the  branches  of  trees  slauding 
in  opposite  ranks.  (Ilrownt:  Cyrui  Gar.kn. 
ch.  iv.) 

In-tor-Sr-tto-u-lar,  n.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  articular  (q.v.).  j 

Amit.:  Situated  Imtween  iointa,  as  inter- 
•rtlcular  Hbrocartihiges  ami  liganienls. 

•  In-ter-an'-Uo,  a.  tr^U  inter  =  between, 
amongst ;  aii((a)  =  a  hall,  a  i«hice,  and  F,ng. 


adj.  suff.  -tc.)    Existing  or  carried  on  between 
royal  courts  :  a,s,  inleraulic  politics.    {Motley.) 

in-ter-au-rio-u-lar,  o.    [Pret  inter-,  and 

Eng.  auricTilar  (q.v).] 

Anal.  (0/n/alus):  Situated  between  tho 
auricles  of  the  heart. 


[Pref.  inter.;  Eng.  <a(is). 


in-ter-ix'-al.  o. 

and  suit,  -al'.] 

Arch. :  Situated  iu  an  interaxis. 

in-ter-ax-U'-la-ry,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  (m»<iri/(q.v.).] 

Bot. ;  Situated  between  or  iu  the  axils  of 
leaves. 

in-ter-ax'-is,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  axis 
(qv.).] 
Arch. :  The  space  between  axes. 

•  in-ter-bas-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng. 
basHe)(q.v.);  -ation.]     Patchwork. 

•'  A  metaphor  taken  lr„m  iirrrr>'tftarton.  patehinK 
or  i.iecinp,  sewing  op  clajiplng  close  t»gether.--s,niM  ■ 
Old  Ayr.  ]).  134. 

t  in-ter-blend',  v.t.  [Pref.  inUr-,  and  Eng 
bleml  (q.v.).]  To  blend  or  mingle  so  as  to 
fonn  a  union. 

In-ter-lira'-chi-al,  a.      [Pref.    inter-,   and 
Eng.  brachial  (q.v.).] 
Anat. :  Between  tlie  arms. 

"The  reproductive  orssiis  [ot  tho  Ophlaroldea]  are 
Bltuiited  near  the  bjisea  o(  the  lUTiia.  aud  open  bv  <iri- 
fices  ou  the  ventral  aurfnce  of  the  body,  ur  In  the  itt'.-r. 
t>ra<:htal  areaa."— ^.  A .  A'ichoUtm  :  ZooL  (sth  ed.1.  p.  e.'6. 

in-ter-branoh'-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  6rano/iia/ (q.v.).] 

Irhlhij.  £  Zonl. :  Between  or  among  the 
branchia;  or  gills. 

in-ter-breed',  v.t.  &.  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
brei-d  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Gen. :  To  breeil  between  two  individuals, 
related  to  each  other  in  a  greater  or  less 
degi'ee. 

2.  .Sprc-  ••  To  cross-breed  ;  to  breed  by  cross- 
lug  diirerent  strains  or  sub-varieties,  varieties 
or  si>ccies  of  animals  or  flowers.  ' 

B.  Intransitioe : 

1.  To  breed  together.    (Used  of  animals.) 

2.  To  adopt  means  to  effect  this  result. 
(Used  of  cattle-breeders.  Sec.) 

in-ter-breed' ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     (IxTEn- 

BREED.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tho  verb). 

B.  As  .mbst. :  The  act  of  breeding  between 
two  individuals;  cross-breeding. 

K  Close  interbreeding  continued  during 
several  generations  between  the  nearest  rela- 
tions, and  remaining  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  life  almost  alw.ivs  tentls  to  dcerea.'ie<l 
size,  weakness,  or  sterility.  (Danc-in:  Origin 
of  Upecies,  eth  cd.,  p.  2.'}1.) 

"  in-ter-brlng',  v.t.  [Pref.  {itter-,  and  Eng. 
bring  (q.v.).  J     To  bring  betweeu  or  among 

.,  .,  "  .May  you  intrrbritig 

Dally  uow  Joys,  and  never  ain.;." 

rhmtw:  rclogtir.  Dec.  M,  laia 

In-ter'-ca-lar,  itn-tor'-oa-la-rj,  a.    [Lat. 

inlcrcularis,  intt-rcalariii.'!,  froni  intercalo  =  to 
Inten-alate  ;  Fr.  intercalaire.] 

'  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inserted  between  or 
amongst  others. 

"Thla  Intiiraitary  lino  .  .  .  aeema  to  ho  lntende«l  aa 
»  chorua  or  hut^lea  to  the  aonu.'-—Sratt$t ;  Vtratl  • 
Piin.  vilL     (Note.l  ' 

II.  Chron.  :  Inserted  between  or  among 
others.  Used  of  months,  or  shorter  periods  of 
time,  In9»rted  into  the  calenilar  to  make  the 
a.stroiion,icnl  aucl  civil  years  more  nearly  co. 
Incide.  Koniulus  is  said  to  have  intereaiated 
two  luonllis  into  the  Homan  year,  which  bail 
hitherto  consisted  often  niimths  only,  Nunm 
intercalated  a  month  every  soeond  year,  and 
as  the  lime  for  doing  so  was  untlxcd,  tho 
Pontillces  placed  it  at  sncll  times  as  might 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  government  or  of 
their  own  friends, 

in-tor'-oa-Iate,  v.t.  [Ijit.  intmalatus,  pa. 
p:ir.  of  intrrcalo  =  to  proclaim  that  something 
lias  been  iiiHert^l :  inter  =  between,  and  ctilo 
=  to  proclaim  ;  Fr,  intercaler ;  Sp.  inttrailar  , 
Ital.  interctilare.] 

'  I.  Onl.  lAing. :  To  Insert  between  •r 
amongst  others. 


n.  Technically: 

1.  Chron. :  To  inaert  a  dajr,  a  month  4ot. 
in  a  calendar. 

•'  It  wfta  the  cnatom  with  Orveka  to  add.  or.  aa  it  waa 

termed,  to  iritrrctil lUr  a  uiuulh  even  other  saa  ' 

Pru4llrg:  Oh  Butur^,  led.  xiv. 

2.  (ievl. :  To  insert,  intnNluce,  or  intrude* 
stratum  Ijetween  other  stnita. 

•  In-ter'-Oal-at-ITe,  a.  (Eng.  inlermlatie): 
-ire. J  Tending  to  intercalate;  that  inter- 
calates. 

in-tor-ca-la'-tlon,».   (I.aL  tnlercalatiiy,  ttom 
intcrcaiittiis,  pa.  ]KiT.  oT  intrrcaio  ;  Fr.  inferoi- 
lalion;  H]'.  interatlitcioa;  Ital.  tnterco^onoiu.] 
*  L  Ordi}iary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  intercalating  or  inserting  b*. 
tweeli  others. 

2.  The  thing  so  intercalated. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chrt'n.  :  The  in.sertion  of  a  day,  a  month. 
&c.,  in  a  calendar. 

Z  Oeol.:  The  in.scrtton,  introduction  or  in- 
trusion of  a  stratum  between  or  among  other 
strata. 

In-ter-cax-St-IC  a.  [Mod.  LaL  iuttrearoti- 
CU5  =  of  or  belonging  to  the  carotid  artery.  1 

Anat. :  Situated  ou  tlie  inner  side  of  the 
angle  of  division  in  the  coiiiuion  carotid 
artery.  Used  ot  the  intercarotic  ganglion  or 
glandule. 

In-ter-^ede',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  interdder,  ttom 

Lat.  interc do  =  to  go  between:  inter- =  }*e- 
twcen,  and  cedo  =  to  go  ;  Sp.  isUeretder  ;  llaL 
interccdere.  J 
A*  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  pass  or  occnr  intermediately ;  to 
intervene  ;  to  come  between. 

■•  He  auppoeeth  that  a  vast  ixriod  inureedmt  between 
that  oritdimtion anil  ^Jieaiie  wbereiii  he  llrod."— J7a;e - 
Ony.  of  Mankind.    (TodtC) 

2.  To  go,  coiue,  or  act  between  as  a  peace- 
maker, with  a  view  to  rc<»>ncile  parties  at 
variance ;  to  plead  iu  favour  of  another ;  to 
mediate;  to  make  intercession.  (It  is  fol- 
lowed by  for  before  the  person  on  whose  lie- 
half  intercession  is  made,  and  by  icitA  before 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.) 

"  I  lieare  not  one  man  open  hla  month  to  Inlt-rvrda 
/or  tho  oilcnder."— /iUAop  BaU:  Contempt.;  Saman  ' 
Hanged,  ic 

•  B.  7' ran,-;.  :  To  go,  come,  or  pass  between. 

"Thoae  But>erflee.a  rt-fleet  the  f:rejite8t  quantity  of 
lUht.  which  have  the  givateet  refracting  power  and 
whicli  tn'erccde  nietllniiia  thai  dllTer  moot  in  their  re- 
fraetiug  denaltlea,"— .Vr«»onL 

^  To  mediate  and  iniertxde  are  both  con- 
ciliatory acts ;  tho  iateroasor  and  mr Jia<or 
aic  equals  or  even  inferiors;  to  tiitei^iosr  is  an 
act  of  authority,  and  belongs  most  commonly 
to  a  .superior  :  one  intercedes  or  interposes  for 
the  removal  of  evil ;  one  mediates  for  the  at- 
tiiinment  of  good.  To  intertwte  and  intey-jxm 
are  cmidoyed  on  the  highest  and  lowest  occa- 
sions ;  to  nieiUate  is  never  employed  but  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Stjnon.) 

"  i(n-ter-f  e'-dent.  a.    (Lafc  intmattms.  pr. 

iwr.   of   infcrerd.)  ~  to  go  between.)    Coming 
or  Classing  between  ;  interceding,  mediating. 

*  In-ter-fe'-dent-lj^.fufi.  (Eng.  intertxt/cut; 
-iy.]  By  way  of  intercession  ;  as  an  inter, 
ccdor  or  intercessor. 

in-ter-^e'-dor, «.  [Eng.  inter«ti(e); -o-.]  Ona 
who  intercedes  ;  a  mediator,  on  interceasor 

In-ter-gSl'-lUL-lor,  a.    [PpoT.   inltr-,  anit 

Eng.  rri/i(;<ir(q, v.)] 

^Iniif.,  Hut..  Xc.:  Siliiato.1  lietween  i-ellalo* 
or  cells  ;  Ji..,.  inftTCff/ufiir  sp;iei-. 

intercollnlar  -  canals.  Intoroolla  - 
lar-possagos,  s.  pt. 

tint.:  .Spaces  left  betweea  contlguons  o  III 
Insoincspei'iesof  idaiiLs.  lie  (.^nilollc  thought 
they  were  desigiieil  for  tho  iiassago  of  sap.  Utt 
In  NyinphivareB  tliey  ani  llilod  with  air. 

Intorcellulor-apaooa,  >.  pL 

l!:t.  :  (l|i.-n  spiei^.  or  air-oaviUes,  betwtwn 
the  cells  ol  cerUuii  MJicriuri. 

IntorooUnlar-mbstanoo.  «. 

/ief.  .■  A  .siibsl.'inee  alle;:p,1  to  cement  to^-o. 
ther  the  many  liiiniiloirlls  In  the  pirrnehyma 
of  a  ]>hilil.  In  the  higher  plnnta  Itconatilntea 
only  n  thin  I  lyer.  while  iu  Nostoc  and  aoiiia 


boil,  hS^;  p<sat,  Jtfftrl;  oat,  90U,  chorus,  9hln.  beii«h:  go. 


^,,_     „  .,  ..  .  _  .  gom;  thin.  Jhls;  Bin,  af;  expoot.  Xonopbon.  ezUt.     -IA«. 

^ltu,.-tlan  =  8h»n.     -tlon. -elon  =  .hiin: -tlon. -,lon  .  ^iin.    -olotxs. -Uous. -moua  ^  .hO*    -Mo.  ^Uo.  AoTi^  dec 
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other  forms  of  aigzE  it  constitutes  a  jelly. 
Tlie  intercellular  substance  is  only  contiguous 
in  cell- walls  which  have  undergone  a  certain 
chemical  change. 
ta-ter-cept',  v.i.  [Ft.  intercerler;  Sp.  inter- 
ceptar ;  Ital.  inlemplan.]  [Intercept,  a.] 
I.  Ordiimry  Language : 

1.  To  stop,  Uke,  or  seize  by  the  way  or  on 
the  passage. 

"  f  II  gathered  flocks  of  friends. 
Marched  to.arol  St.  Albam  to  li(erre^<  the  queen. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  the  passage  of ; 
to  stop. 

•*  Behind  the  hole  I  fastened  to  the  pasteboard,  with 
pitch  the  hl.ide  of  a  sharp  knife,  to  >'>';r"t'  f'V" 
fart  of  the  light  which  i>asseU  through  the  bole.  — 
Jfcwlon :  Opiics. 

3.  To  olistruct  or  interrupt  communication 
with,  or  progress  towards  ;  to  shut  out. 

"  Swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly.     _, 
New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky. 

Dryden  :  Flower  i  Leaf.  220. 

*  i.  To  take  away,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  stop. 
"God  will  shortly  intercept  yotir  brethe."— ./oi/e .• 

Xxpos.  tif  Daniel  X. 

*  5.  To  stop,  to  delay,  to  interrupt. 

'  Being  iHfercepfed  in  your  sport." 

Sftakesp. :  Titut  Andronicua.  IL  a. 

IL  Waft.  .■  To  include  between.  When  a. 
curve  cuts  a  straight  line  in  two  points,  the 
part  of  the  straight  line  lying  between  the 
two  points  is  said  to  be  inteicepted  between 
the  two  points.  And,  in  general,  that  part  of 
a  line  lying  between  any  two  points  is  said  to 
be  intercepted  between  them. 

Iii'-ter-9ept,  *  in-ter-cepte,  a.  k  s.  [Lat. 
inlertxfftus,  pa.  par.  of  inlercipio  :  inter- =  he- 
tween,  and  capio  =  to  taka,  to  catch.] 

*  A.  ..4s  adj. :  Intercepted,  included,  com- 
prehended. 

■•  The  arche  meridian  that  Is  contained  or  intercepte 
betwixe  the  sighet  and  the  eqmnocciaL  —Chaucer: 
Astrolabe,  pt.  il.,  *  39. 

*  B.  As  siihst. :  That  which  is  intercepted  ; 
specif.,  in  geora.,  that  portion  of  a  line  which 
lies  between  the  two  points  at  which  it  is 
intersected  by  other  two  lines,  by  a  curve,  by 
two  planes,  or  by  a  surface. 

In-ter-Cept'-er, .'.  [Eng.  tntcrcepf ; -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  intercepts  ;  one  who  stops 
another. 

■'Thy  intercepter  full  of  despight.  bloody  aa  the 
hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end.  —:iha}cetp.  : 
Twelfth  yight.  liL  4. 

•  Jn-ter-cep'-tlon, .'.  [Lat  intertxptio,  ft-om 
t?i(fn'f;)Ius,  pa,  liar,  of  intercipio.  [IsTEU- 
CEiT,  i;.)  The  act  of  intercepting  or  stopping 
in  the  course  ;  stoppage,  hindrance,  obstruc- 

"Tbe  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  Intend  _ 
By  intercevtioTt,  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Shakcip. :  Henry  I'.  iL  2, 

•  in-ter-cep'-tive,  a.  [Eng,  intercept;  -im.\ 
Serving  or  tending  te  intercept  or  stop. 

In-ter-9e88'-i6n  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr..  from 
Lat.  mtercessio  =  a  going  between,  from  infer- 
C8SS11S,  pa.  par.  of  inlerccdo  =  to  go  between  ; 
Sp.  inttrcesion  ;  Ital.  interccssione.]  The  act  of 
interceding  ;  mediation  ;  interposition  lietween 
parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcilia- 
tion ;  prayer  to  one  p,arty  in  favour  of  another : 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  against  another. 

■'  The  hymn  of  interceMian  rose," 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Mimtrel,  vi.  31. 

In-ter-cess'-lon-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  tJi- 
terce.ssion  ;  -al.]  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
of  the  nature  of  intercession  or  entreaty. 

•  in-ter-oess'-lon-ate  (ss  as  sh),  v.t.  [Eng. 

intercession  ;  -ale.]    To  make  intercession  to  ; 
to  entreat. 
In-ter-9es'-s6r,   •  In-ter-ces-sour,  s. 

[Fr,  intf'r-i'sseiir.  from  Ijat.  intercessnrem,  ace. 
of  t/ifcrce,ssor,  from  intercessns,  pa.  par.  of 
intercedo  =  to  go  between,] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  intercedes  or  goes 
between  ;  one  who  makes  intercession  for 
others  ;  a  mediator  ;  one  who  interposes  be- 
tween parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to 
reconcile  them. 

"  He,  from  wrath  more  cool. 
Came,  the  mild  Judge  and  Intercessor  both. 
To  sentence  man."  Milton  :  P.  L.,x.  M, 

*  II.  Eccles. :  A  bishop  who,  during  a  va- 
cancy of  a  see,  administers  the  bishopric  till  a 
successor  is  elected, 

•  Jjl-ter-9es-s6r'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  intercessor; 
■ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  intercession  or  an 
intercessor ;  intercessory. 


t  in-ter-jeS'-Bor-y,  a.  [Eng.  intercessory  -y.] 
Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  intercession ; 
interceding. 

"The  Lord's  Prayer  has  an  intercessory  petition  for 
our  euemies."— £ur6«rrv  (1.20). 

•  in-ter-9haill',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
c-)uii)i  (q.v.),"]     To  chain  or  link  together. 

"  Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath," 

Shakesp.  :  Jiidsummer  .Viy/.f  s  Dream.  IL  2. 

%  The  Folio  reads  interchanged. 

in-ter-change.  * en-tre-chaunge,  " en- 
ter-change, '  In-ter-ohaunge,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  entrecluinger,  from  entre  (Lat.  infer)  - 
between,  among,  and  changer  =  to  change.) 

A.  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  exchange  ;  to  give  and  take  mutually. 

"  Full  many  strokes 
Were  infercAauffetf  twixt  ti.em  two," 

Speaker :  t'.  V„  IV.  ill.  IT. 

2.  To  change  mutually  ;  to  put  each  in  the 
place  of  tlie  other. 

"  Again  bis  soul  be  int'-rchanged 
With  friends  whose  he;irts  were  long  estrauged. 
,Sco,(  ,■  La.ily  of  tite  Lake.  i.  Sa. 

3.  To  cause  to  succeed  alternately :  as.  To 
interchange  cares  with  pleasures. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  succeed  alternately ;  to 
change  mutually. 

"  With  some  interchanijing  changes  of  fortune,  they 
begat,  of  a  just  war.  the  best  child  peace.  —Sidney. 

*  ui'-ter-9hange,  s.    [Interchange,  v.\ 

1.  The  act  of  interchanging  or  mutually 
changing;  the  act  or  process  of  mutually 
giving  and  receiving  ;  exchange. 

■•  No  in(«rc*iin<;«  of  experienc"  was  necessary  to 
le-td  the  metallurgists  of  remote  retious  to  smiihir 
results."— H'ifaon  ■  Prehistoric  Man,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Alternate  succession,  change,  alternation. 

"  Sweet  interchange 
fM  hiU  and  valley,"  J^.f wn  ,-  P,  i, ,  Ix.  US. 

3.  Trade,  commerce. 

"  Those  have  an  interchanse  or  trade  with  Elana."— 
ffotcell  :  Letters. 

in-ter-change-a-blr-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
chanrteabh- ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
interchangeable ;  interchangeableness. 

Jn-ter-9han'ge-a-^l>le,  a.  [Eng.  interchange; 
-able.] 

1  Capable  of  being  interchanged;  admit- 
ting of  exchange:  as,  Two  letters  may  be 
interchangeable. 

*  2.  Following  each  other  in  alternate  suc- 
cession. 

"The  interchanffeabte  weather  of  spring  and  Au- 
tumn."—Da^npier :  Voyages  {Itu.  1668). 

in-ter-9han'ge-ar-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
chuniieable:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  interchangeable. 

in-ter-9han'ge-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  infcr- 
changeahl(e) :  -I'l-]  In  an  interchangeable 
manner  ;  alternately  ;  by  reciprocation  :  so 
as  to  be  interchangeable. 

"  The  portions  of  the  ele- 
ments they  will  have  to  be 
interchan'jrably  tnuisuiut- 
RiAc'—noyle  r  Works,  i,  660, 


T  Interchangeably 


Her. :  Placed  or  iF'iig 
across  each  other,  as  three 
fishes,  threeswords.  three 
arrows,  &c.,  the  head  of 
each  appearing  between  interchasqeably 
the  tails,  hilts,  or  butt-  posed. 

ends  of  the  others. 

•  in  -  ter  -  9hange  -  ment,  s.  [Eng.  inter, 
chanac  :  -ment.]  The  act  of  interchanging; 
exchange,  mutual  transfer. 

"  .4  contract  of  etem,.il  bond  of  love  ^ 

Strengthened  by  interrhangement  of  your  rings, 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

•  i[n-ter-9hap'-ter,  s.  [Pref.  infer  ,  and  Eng. 
chi'pter  (q.v.).]  An  interpolated  or  interca- 
lated chapter, 

•  in'-ter-9hecked,  a.  [Pref.  infer-,  and 
Eng.  checked  (q.v.).]    Alternated,  varied. 

"  Lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  paiu— or  few.  but  still  of  sorrow. 
Interchecked  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure. 
To  Death."  Byron :  Cain.  I.  I. 

•  in-ter'-9id-en9e,  s.  [Lat.  intercidens,  pr.  par. 
of  intercido  :'  inter-  —  between,  among,  and 
cado  ^.  to  fall.]  The  act  or  state  of  falling  or 
coming  between;  occurrence,  accident. 

"  Talking  of  the  InstAncBS.  the  insults,  the  interci. 
denres  communities  of  diseases,  and  all  to  show  what 
books  we  have  read,"-/",  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p  5(J8 


* in-ter'-9id-ent,  a.      [Lat.  intercidens,  pr, 
par.  of  iTidrcMio.J    Fulling  or  coming  bctweeii. 

•  in-ter-9ip-i-ent, a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intercipiem, 

pr.  par.  of  intercipio  —  to  Intercept  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. .'  Stopping  or  seizing  by  the  way, 
or  in  the  course  ;  intercepting, 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  who  or  that  which  in 
tercepta  or  stops  the  course  or  passage, 

"Thev  commend  repellants,  but  nut  with  much 
Rstringe'ncy.  uuless  as  intercipienu  upon  the  part*.  — 
Wiseman  ,  Surgery,  vol,  i,,  bit,  1..  «di,  v. 

•  m-ter-9i'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  interdsio,  from  (»- 
ftrci,<i<,s,  pa,  par.  of  iiilercido  =  to  cut  apart: 
inier-  =  between,  among,  and  oBtio  =  to  cut.] 
A  cutting  off;  an  interruption. 

■■  We  may  understand  their  interdsion,  not  absciniOD 
or consunimj^tedeaoUtion,"— Browne;  Vulgar Errourl. 
bk.  vii,.  ch,  xii- 

•  in-ter-cla-vio'-u-l&r,  a.  [Pref,  inter-,  aii.l 

Eng.  clavicular.] 

Anat.:  Between  the  clavicles,  or  collar 
bones.  There  are  an  lnt«rchivicular  notch 
and  ligament. 

•  in-ter-cl6se',  v.t.  [Pref.  tii<er-,  and  Eng 
close,  v.  (q.v.).]    Toshut  in,  to  inclose. 

"  To  intercross  some  very  minute  and  restless  pant 
cles."— Boy/e       n'orks,  L  C38- 

•  in-ter-clofid',  v.t.      [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng 

cloud  (q.v.).]       To  shut  within  clouds;    to 
cloud. 

••  None  the  least  blackness  interclouded  had 
So  fair  a  day."  Daniel :  CivU  Wart.  V.  94. 

•  in-ter-clude',  v.t.  [Lat.  inlerdudo,  from 
inter  =  between,  among,  and  clando  =  to  shut : 
To  shut  out  from  a  place  or  course  by  some 
thing  intervening  ;  to  intercept,  to  interrupt, 
to  cut  off. 

•  in-ter-clu'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  interdnsio,  fVoitf 
interdusus.  pa.  par.  of  interdudo.]  (Inter. 
cnr.E,]  A  shutting  off  or  out ;  interception, 
obstmction. 

in-ter-col-le'-giate,  a.    Between  colleges 

in-ter-col'-line,  a.  (Lat.  inter-  =  between  ; 
collw  =  a  hill,  and  Eng,  siiff.  -inc.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Between  hills. 

2.  Geol. :  Lying  between  the  several  vol- 
canic cones  or  eminences  produced  by  recent 
or  remote  eruptions. 

in-ter-eo-lo-ni-al,  a.  [Pret  inUr-.  and 
Eng,  colonial  (n-v'.).]  Existing  or  exercised 
between  colonies. 

"  The  Congregritioiuilists  of  Anstt^llia  and  New 
Zealand  have  Just  commemorated  tbeir  jul>ileo  by  • 
series  of  intercolonial  meetings  at  Sydney.  —DaiH 
yews.  July  17.  1863. 

in-ter-oo-liim'-nar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  columnar  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  Between  any  two  structures  colum- 
nar in  form,  as  the  inteioolumnar  fascia. 

in-ter-co-lum-ni-a-tion,  s.  [Lat.  infer- 
columnium,  from  inter-  =  between,  and  cofumna 
=  a  column,  a  pillar.] 

Arch:  The  space  between  two  columns. 
■When  columns  are  attached  to  the  wall,  this 
space  is  not  under  such  rigorous  laws  as  when 
thev  are  quite  insulated  ;  for.   in  the  latter 


INTERCOLUMNIATION. 

case,  real  as  well  as  apparent  solidity  require* 
them  to  be  near  eacli  other,  that  Ihey  may 
better  sustain  the  entablatures  they  carry. 
The  different  intercolmnniations  are  known  as 
Pycnostyle  (No.  1),  Systyle  (No.  2),  Diastyla 
(No.  3),  Aneostyle  (No,  4),  and  Eustyle  (q,v.). 
In  the  Doric,  however,  the  intercolumniation  is 


Ate.  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what.  t&O,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
«w,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ofib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
Sj^lan.    ».  oe  =  e;ey  =  i.    qu  =  kw. 
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regulated  by  the  disposition  of  the  triglyplia 
In  tJie  frieze ;  fur  the  triis'lyphs  ought  always 
to  be  placed  over  the  centre  nf  a  coluinii,  and 
the  metope  should  he  square.  In  the  Tuscuu 
interval,  the  arfhitravea  being  of  wood,  tho 
space  rnay  be  cnnsid'ralily  extended.  Columns 
may  be  said  to  be  either  enga^^ed  or  insulated  ; 
wlien  insulated,  they  are  either  placed  very 
near  the  walls  or  atsomeconsidei-able  distance 
from  them.  With  regard  to  engaged  colnmns. 
or  such  as  are  near  the  walls  of  a  building, 
the  interooliimniations  are  imt  limited,  but 
depend  on  the  width  of  the  arclies,  windows, 
niches,  or  other  objects,  and  the  decorationa 
placed  within  theit>.  But  eoluiiins  that  are 
entirely  detaclied,  and  perform  alone  the  office 
of  supporting  the  entablature,  as  in  peristyles, 
porches,  and  galleries,  must  be  near  each 
other,  both  for  the  sake  of  real  and  apparent 
solidity.    (Weale.) 

•  in-ter-cozn'-b^t,  s,     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
combat  Cq.v.).]     A  combat,  an  engagement. 


•  In-ter-come',  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
come  (q.v.).]  To  come  between  ;  to  intervene, 
to  interpose,  to  inteifere. 

•  in-ter-com'-mdn,   v.i.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  common  (q.v.)-J 

1.  To  have  to  do  witti  or  act  in  common  or 
community  with  others  ;  to  act,  share,  or 
participate  witli  nr  among  others. 

*'  The  a]>Irlt9  of  the  wine  df>  l>rey  ui>on  the  roscli! 
Jiilce  of  tlie  body,  and  inrttrcommon  with  the  spirits 
of  the  hiMiy. "—Bncon  :  Sat.  BUt.,  j  65. 

2.  To  use  a  common  with  others  ;  to  graze 
cattle  on  a  minmon  pasture ;  to  enjoy  or 
possess  the  right  of  feeding  or  grazing  on 
common. 

In'-ter-com-mon,  ■'.  [Intercohmon,  v.]  The 

same  as  iNTERCOMiloNAGE  (ci.V.). 

II  It  was  the  right  of  intercomnion  that 
gained  Rpping  Forest  for  tlie  Corporation  of 
L<indon,  and  saved  it  for  tlie  public.  While 
in  at  lefist  one  parish  it  was  considered  th;it 
all  rights  of  common  had  been  bttught  out ; 
the  rights  of  intercomnion  had  been  forgotten. 
No  fenres  existed  round  thatparisli,  on  which 
account  cattle  from  five  other  ])arishes  crossed 
the  unnoted  boundary  line.  The  rights  of 
theirowni-rs  would  be  taken  away  if  inclosures 
took  place,  heure  none  must  be  permitted,  and 
any  previously  existing  must  be  thrown  open. 

•Inter  com'-mon-age  (age  as  ig)^     ». 

fPrvf.  mfcr-,  and  Eitg.  commonage  (ii.v.).']  A 
joint  or  mutual  right  of  commonage ;  the 
privlh'ge  enjoyed  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  two 
or  more  contiguous  manors  or  townships  of 
pasturing  their  cattle  on  the  commons  of  each 
other.     Called  also  intercomnion. 

•In'-ter-c5m-mdned,  rt.  [Pref.  iH(er-;  Eng. 
common,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Having  things  in  com- 
mon ;  acting  in  common  ;  outlawed  by  a  writ 
of  intercommoning  (q.v.). 

"  Those  des|)«rftte  interiommonetl  men,  who  were 
lu  It  were  hunted  from  their  Xwntei."— Burnet  :  BUt, 
Own  Tinui  (an.  ICTO). 

•  in-ter-com'-mon-er,  s.    [Pref.  inter;  and 

Eng.  commorier  {*\.\.).~\     A  jointconimuuicaut. 

•  In-ter-com'-mon  ing,  .'.  [Pref.  inter- ; 
Eng.  Cf\minnn,  and  sufl'.  -nuj.] 

*1.  (Ford..'f.  H^-e  extract.) 

"  Anil  u)»on  thf»t  (;rent  iiiinihLTi  were  outl/iwed  ;  And 
■  writ  wiui  IuiiimI  •lilt,  thnt  wna  Indeed  I eKnl,  but  very 
■eldom  lined,  called  intirrrommoi>in;j  ;  W-mune  it  iiitulo 
aU  that  harboured  «uch  ii^moiiti.  nrdtd  iiotnelze  tbeiu, 
when  tlioy  Invt  It  In  their  (>ower,  to  bo  Involved  In 
the  iMuitufuWt."— Burnet  :  Own  Time  {an.  icrni. 

2.  The  same  as  Intrrcommon,  «.,  and  IN- 

ITiRroMMONAOK  (q.v.). 

*i[n-t©r-c6m-muno',  r.f.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  commune  (i\.v.).} 

Sr-ota  Imw  :  To  maintain  mutual  intercourne 
or  communication  ;  as,  To  intercommune  with 
rel)pls. 

•  In  ter-oom-mun'-^c-a-ble.  a.    [Pref.  in- 

ter-, and  Kixii.  ntmmunicahle  (i\.v.).'\  Thatmay 
or  can  be  mutually  communicated. 

•  In-tdr-oim-mun'-I-cdto.t'.t  &  t.    [Pref. 

inter-,  and  Eng.  commii it  irate  (q.v.),] 

A.  Intmm.  ;  To  maintain  or  hold  mutual 
communication  ;  to  communicate  mutually. 

B.  Trav$.  :  To  communicate  mutually;  to 
Interchange. 

"Tlie  rays  .  .  .  fnfmvvmmunfra/ittho  lltrhbi. axthejr 
Boay  bo  sent  to  ami  fro."— A  Holland:  Phtinrt-h,  \k  d&4. 


•  In-ter-com-mun-i-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Pref. 
t»Yer-,andEng.  co;amuHKx//ion(q.v.).]  Mutual 
or  reciprocal  communication. 

"  Intercommuniciition  of  ■uKt^AtlooB,  plaoji,  wants, 
and  wishes  takes  piace  betwcru  the  huFM  and  the 
cow."— iiHtZ^ay  .'  Mind  in  (A«  Loimt  AninuUt.  i  337. 

in-ter-c6m-mun'-ing,  s.  [Prtf.  (n/«r-,  and 
Eng.  commuiiing  (q.v.)?]  The  same  as  Intek- 
coMMUNiON  (q.v.). 

^  Letters  of  intercommmiing : 

Scots  Law:  Orders  from  the  Scotch  Privy 
Council,  forbidding  all  and  sundry  from 
holding  any  kind  of  intercourse  or  contmuni- 
cation  with  the  persons  therein  denounced, 
on  pain  of  being  regarded  as  art  and  part  in 
their  crimes,  and  liable  accordingly. 

in-ter-com-xnuu'-ion  (ion  as  jr^n),  s. 

[Pref.    inter-,    and    Eng.    communion    (q.v.).] 
Mutual  com]nunii>n  ;  iutercommuniciitiou. 

"An  entire  iniercommunton  with  the  Idolntrous  re- 
liglona  round  them." — Law:  Theory  o/  Ueliaion,  pt,  11. 

•  in-ter-com-mun' i-tir,  «.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  covimnnity  (s{.v7).'] 

1.  A  mutual  conimuniaition  or  community  ; 
intercommunication. 

"That  infercntnynuniti/  of  Pnganisiu,  wbloh  will  be 
explained  hereafter." — \Varburto7i :  DMne  Legaiiun. 
bk-ii..  i4. 

2.  A  state  living  or  existing  together  in  har- 
mony. 

•  in-ter-c6m-par'-i-^dn,  s.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  comjiarison  vq.  v.).]  Slutual  com- 
parison, as  between  the  parts  of  one  thing  and 
the  coiresponding  parts  of  anotlier. 

*  in-ter-c6m-plex'-i-t3^,  s.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  complexity.']  Enta,nglement.  (D« 
Quincey:  Spanish  Nun,  §  2U.) 

in-ter-c6n'-dSr-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng., 
&c.  condyle,  and  siilf.  -ar.] 

Aiutt.  :  Between  the  condyles  :  as,  the  inter- 
condylur  fossa,  or  notch  of  the  femur. 

*  in-ter-odn-nect',  v.t.  [Pref.  ijUer-,  and 
Eng.  mnnect  (q.v.).]  To  conjoin  or  unite 
closely  or  intimately. 

*  In-ter-^dn-nec'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  conncctwa.]  Hniiirocal  connection.  {De 
Quincey:  Sysli  m  <>/  thf  Heavens.) 

3(n-ter-cdn-ti-nen'-t^l«  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  omlinrntal  (q.v.).  J  Subsisting  or  carried 
on  between  diiferent  continents  :  as,  intercoti- 
tinental  traffic. 

in-ter-cos'-tal,  a.  &  a.  [Pref.  i7iter-,  and  Eng. 
cost<il.  ] 

At  As  adj. :   Between  the  ribs. 

H  There  are  intercostid  arteries,  veins,  lym- 
phatics, muscles,  and  nerves. 

B,  Assubst.  :  The  intercostal  muscles.  The 
external  ones  are  directed  obliquely  down- 
wanls  and  forwards  from  one  rib  to  another. 
The  internal  intercostal  muscles,  }>laced  deeper 
than  the  former,  an;  attaclied  to  the  inner  mar- 
gins of  tho  ribs  and  their  cartilages, 

"  For  the  atructuro  of  the  infarcv$faii,  ntldrilir  Ac,  I 
■ball  rofcr  to  l>r.  Willis,  and  "UuT  anatouiists.  — fl«-. 
ham  ■  I'htjtiat-Throt'^j!/,  l>k.  Iv.,  cb.  vll.    (\ot«.) 

Intercostal- neuralgia,  s. 

Path.  :  Pain  along  tho  course  of  tho  inter- 
costal nerves,  limse  on  tho  left  side  frnm  tho 
sixth  to  the  ninth  are  the  most  frequently 
allectcd ;  common  in  ana-mic  and  chlorotic 
females.  It  often  pn^cedes  herpes  zoster 
(shingles),  and  sometimes  follows  it  in  aged 
Iieoi>lc. 

in-ter-COS-to-,  pre/.  [Lat.  inter  =  between  ; 
cost{a)  =  a  rill,  and  o  couuectivo.]  (See  etym. 
and  compounil.) 

Interoosto-liameral,  a. 

Anat, :  Connecting  tho  hiimenis  and  tho 

ribs. 
II  There  is  an  Inter  cos  to-humeral  nerve. 

Xn'-ter-oburso,  '  on-ter-oourso.  t.  [IV. 
entrccours,  from  Low  Lat.  iaf<;rcHrst(s  --  com- 
merce ;  I..at.,  =  interposition,  from  inter  =  be- 
tween, amongst,  and  cur8iw=  a  running;  ciirro 
=  to  run.] 

1.  Connection  or  association  by  reciprocal 
actions  or  dealings  between  two  or  more  per- 
Bons  or  countries  ;  tnterclinngu  of  thought  or 
finding  ;  commoreo  ;  cummunlcation  ;  oitsoeiu- 
tlon. 

"  Tliorc  WM  ovi>r  l»r«rf^nirn> 
llvtwlxt  th.>  llvlnif  and  (t>«  (l<«d.'' 

tyortlttPttrtH  .   Ajnicfiiin  qf  Marffartt. 


2.  An  interview  ;  conversation. 

3.  Sexual  connection. 

^  The  in/ercour5€  and  commerce  subsist  onlj 
between  i)er8ons  ;  the  communicfttion  and  ooit- 
nexion  l>etween  persons  and  tilings.  The  otm- 
munication,  in  tliis  sense,  is  a  species  of  inter- 
course ;  namely  that  which  consists  in  tti« 
communication  of  one's  thoughts  to  another; 
the  connection  consists  of  a  permanent  inter- 
course. As  it  respecta  things,  commnniaU^^ 
is  .said  of  places  in  the  proper  sense  ;  connee 
tion  is  used  for  things  in  the  proper  sense,  a 
communication  is  kept  up  between  two  com- 
tries  by  means  of  regular  or  irregular  convex  - 
ances ;  a  connection  subsists  between  tv" 
towns  when  tho  inhabitants  trade  with  cseb 
other,  intermarry,  and  the  like,  (firuhb :  Bikj 
Sytion.) 

t  in-ter- cross',  v.t.  &  I.  [Pref.  inUr-,  and  En^. 

cross  (q.v.).J 

A.  Trans:  To  e fleet  fertilization  by  means 
of  another  strain,  variety,  or  species.      [In- 

TEUCROSa.J 

"The  view  generally  entertained  by  naturalltta  U 
that  species  when,  intercrotsrd  have  been  sixjcially  en 
duwrd  with  stvrilily,  in  order  to  prevent  their  cunfo- 
Biim/'—Ditricin  :  Origin  of  S/teci-Ji  (id.  \U9].  p  278. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  impregnated  in  tha 
manner  described  under  A. 

"  If  there  exist  or^nlc  iK-luffs  which  never  tnf»^ 
crou."— Darwin  :  Origin  q/Speetet  (ed.  1869),  [i.  IIX 

in'-ter-cross,  s.    [Intercross,  v.] 

Biol. :  A  cross  between  individuals  of  the 
same  variety,  t)ut  what  breeders  call  anotlier 
stniin.  Its  etlVct  is  to  give  great  vigour  and 
fertility  to  the  offspring.  Snch  intererossing 
was  discovered  by  .Mr.  Uarwin  and  others  to 
be  iuttdi'ulably  more  extensive  in  nature  than 
had  been  believed.  Though  most  planta  are 
hermanhrodite,  yet  intercrossing  with  othei 
individuals  is  the  rule,  the  agency  of  inseetit 
being  largely  exerted  to  cflect  tlie  result 
[Choss-fertilization.] 

"Occafllonal  Intvrerouet  take  plaoo  with  all  anlrruUa 
and  with  all  plants.*'— ^hinnn .-  Origin  of  Hitcci^t  (ad. 
1869J.  p.  119. 

*  3£n-ter-cur',  v.i.     [Lat.  intercurro  =  to  ruu 

or  come  between:  i?i(cr- =  between,  among, 
and  curro^Xo  run.]  To  come  between;  to 
intervene. 

"Int1nit«  croM  accidents  may  inlrrcur  Knd  daak 
them  to  \'i^cfs.'— Scott :  Christian  Life,  pU  L.  ch.  liL 

*  in-ter-curled',  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng 
curhil.]     With  curls  mutually  intertfl-ined. 

*  m-ter-cur'-ren9e,  s.  [Lat.  intercurrens^ 
pr.  par.  uf  intercurro.]  [Inteiuur.]  A  paa*- 
ing  between  ;  an  occurrence  ;  intervention. 

" Tho  leiwiinfercurrenct  of  fortune."—/'.  Bollan  t 
Plutarch,  p.  1,090. 

in-ter-ciir'-r^nt,  a.  &  5.     [Lat.  intercurrent. 

pr.  par.  of  intercurro.]    [Intebcur.J 
A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Running  or  coming  betweeii ; 
occuiring  between  ;  intervening. 

■■The  ebbliiK  and  flowiiiK  of  the  wn.  De«  Cartwi  b> 
crIlH'th  to  iho  yre-iter  prvA.turo  made  upuu  thp  air  I  » 
the  niuon,  and  the  ifidfrtntrrffrif  othei'val  nubstanoa.**— 
Huyl9:   n-Qrkt,  i.  41. 

II.  Path. :  A  term  used  of  a  malady  gener 
ated  or  arising  during  the  progress  of  anolhei 
disease,  and  running  its  course  at  the  sam** 
time  as  the  hist. 

■  B.  As  subst. :  Anytliing  which  coiueM  ll* 
between  or  intervenes. 

"  Lik«  a  play  or  Interlude,  with  many  daiigrrona  li» 
ttrcurreuti."—P,  Boil  and :  Pluluroh,  i\Wti. 

*  in-ter-ctit',  v.t.  [Prof,  infer-,  and  Eng.  cut, 
V.)  To  iutereect.  {Howell:  Parly  of  iieatU, 
p.  6.) 

in-tor-cu-ta'-niS-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  {nfrr-,  aiui 
Eng,  ciihuuotis  (ipv.).]  Exltiting  between  01 
under  the  skin. 

*  in-ter-d&sh'.  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng 
diu^h  (q.v.).J  To  duiih  at  inter\'at8  ;  to  inter 
Kpurso. 

"  A  pmlofiue  inttrdoMh'd  with  many  a  itrokcL' 

i\,te,^r:  T,ibl«  Talk.  tm. 

*  In'-tor-doxil.  "  ln-ter~dealo.  «.      [Pm 

laffT-.  and  ICng.  dtnl  (q.v.).]  Mutual  dealing  , 
traffic  ;  commerce. 

"Tho  trndlng  and  intrrd^aU  wltli  other  luillt^ 
ruumi  nlKiul."— .4/Mnairr.'  Ireland. 

'In  tor  deal',  v.i.  (Interdeal,  s.)  To 
carry  on  mutual  intercourse;  to  intrigue. 

"  York  and  h\»  nlde  c»iiid  not.  whUe  Ufa  rvninnie<l. 
Though  thua  dta|>vrwMl,  l.iil  w.irk  and  intrr-ii^iL 

Ihintri:  Ciril  tfart.  vlL  K 


boil.  b6^;  pout,  }6^\;  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9hln.  bench;  ro.  feom;  thin,  ^hlJi:  sin,  a^:  oxpoot,  ^onophon.  exist,     ph  -  L 
-dan,  -tlan  ^  shiM^     -tlon,  -slon  ^  shun;  -(Ion,  -^iou  ^  zhuu.     -olous,  -tloua,  -sious  ^  shus.    -bio.  -dl<»,  a:c.  ^  b^i,  u^ 
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In-ter-den'-tel,  in-ter-den'-tiLs.  [Pref. 
inter-,  mid  Eiig.  tknlel,  dtntil  (q.v.).] 

1.  Mach.  :  The  space  between  teetlt  or  cogs. 

2.  Arch. :  The  space  between  two  dentils. 

•Xn-ter-d6-pend'-en9e,  *m-ter-de- 
pen'-den-9y,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Ens- 
depemknce,  dependency  (q.v.)-]  Mutual  de- 
pendence. 

"The  old  ftiid  true  Socratic  theais  of  tli8  interde- 
pena^nre  of  virtue  and  kuu w ledge. "—Jtfaee/i^w  Arnold  : 
LaaC  Essays.    (Pref..  p.  xxxLj 

•  Xn-ter-de-pend'-ent,  «.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  dependent  (q.v.).]     Mutually  dependent. 

*in-ter-d6-struc'-tive-iiess,  s.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Ew^.  destriutlvcness.]  The  aet  or 
qunlity  of  inutiinl  destructiveuess.  {Godwiii  : 
Mandeville,  ii.  103.) 

Ui-ter-dict',  "en-tre-dit-en,  v.^  [Inter- 
dict, s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit  or 
debar  by  an  interdict. 

"  The  injunction  by  her  brother  laid  .  .  . 
That  interdicted  all  dehate." 

it'ordswoTth  :    White  Doe  of  Rt/trone.  Iv. 

2.  £"cc?«.:  To  lay  under  an  interdict:  to  visit 
with  ihespiritual  penalties  ofaninterdiot(q.  v.). 

"  Adrian  the  Fourth  .  .  .  interdicted  the  city  of 
Eom«  because  the  people  had  in  a  tumult  wounded  a 
cardinal." — CJarendon :  lieli-jion  A  Policy,  ch.  iv, 

TI  In  general  literature,  the  verb,  in  this  sense, 
has  given  ]>lace  to  the  expression  "to  lay 
undi-r  an  intcr<Uct,"  but  both  are  still  used  by 
ecclesiastical  writers. 

In'-ter-dict,  *  In-ter-dicte,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
interdict u)ii  =  a  kind  of  excomnuinication  ; 
Lat.  interdictum.  =  a  'lecree  of  a  judge,  neut. 
sing,  of  intcrdictus,  pa.  par.  of  interdico  =  to 
pronounce  Jiulguient  between  two  parties,  to 
decree  :  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  dico  = 
to  speak,  to  utter  ;  Fr.  interdit.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prohibition;  a  forbidding; 
A  prohibitory  decree  or  order. 

"  These  are  not  fruits  fort)ldden ;  no  interdict 
Dtfenda  the  touthiug  of  these  viands  pure." 

Jiuton:  J'.  /i.,a  sea 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Old  Roman  Civil  Law:  A  decree  of  the 
prretor  pronounced  between  two  litigants 
sometimes  enjoining,  but  more  frequently  pro- 
hibiting ,  something  to  be  done.  Tlie  inter- 
diction of  any  one  from  fire  and  water — i.e., 
from  obtaining  those  necessaries  at  Rome  was 
tantamount  to  banishment  from  the  city. 

2.  Rovmn  Eccles.  Law  £  Hist. :  An  ecclesias- 
tical censure  by  which  persons  are  debarred 
from  "the  use  of  certain  sacraments,  from  all 
the  divine  offices,  and  from  Christian  burial." 
It  is  a  coniminghng  and  development  of  the 
New  Testament  excommunication  with  the 
interdict  of  the  Roman  prsetor  [1].  It  could 
be  directed  against  prominent  individuals, 
kings,  for  instance,  or  against  localities,  as 
small  as  a  parish  or  as  large  as  an  empire. 
Interdicts  seem  to  have  commenced  with 
bishops  in  the  ninth  century  ;  Hinckmar,  bi- 
shop of  Laon  in  France,  having  laid  a  parish 
of  his  diocese  nnder  an  interdict  in  the  year 
870.  Gregory  Vil.  (Hildebrand)  lannched  an 
interdict  against  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  humiliating  sub- 
mission of  the  latter  at  Canossa.  After  the 
murder  of  Thomas  ^  Becket  on  Dec.  27,  1170, 
Pope  Alexander  suspended  divine  service  in 
the  catliedial  for  a  year,  which  was  of  the 
nature  of  an  interdict.  On  March  23,  i20S, 
Pope  Innocent  III.  placed  England  under  an 
interdict,  which  was  not  removed  till  Dec.  6, 
1213.  On  Dec.  17,  i:i3S.  Pope  Paul  III.  pub- 
lished a  bull  excommunicating  and  deposing 
Henry  VI 11.,  and  placing  the  kingdom  nnder 
an  interdict.  Various  other  interdicts  were 
sent  forth.  The  Canon  Law  gradually  intro- 
duced mitigations  in  the  severity  of  interdicts. 
Baptisms  and  confirmations  might  be  admin- 
istered to  jiersons  in  danger  of  death  ;  penance 
was  open  to  all  but  tho.se  who  had  caused  the 
issue  of  the  interdict ;  marriage  was  i-erniitted, 
but  without  solemnities,  faithful  ecclesias- 
tics might  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  but 
in  silence,  priests  might  be  ordained  if  there 
were  not  enough  i)reviously,  there  might  be 
Low  Mass  every  week,  and  High  Mass  at  the 
five  great  fe.stivals  of  Christmas.  Easter,  Whit- 
sunday, Corpus  Christi,  nnd  the  Assumption. 
In  April,  1G05,  Pope  Paul  V.  placed  the  republic 
of  Venice  under  an  interdict,  which  was  met 
by  determined  and  effectual  resistance  from 
the  government,  and  soon  afterwards  inter- 
dicts fell  into  disuse. 


3.  Scots  Law :  An  order  of  the  Court  of 
Session  having  tlie  same  purpose  and  etfect  as 
an  injunction  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  Til  is  gentleman  threatens  to  ohtAln  an  interdict  to 
prevent  this  useless  aiit:i|uariau  work  going  forward." 
—PaUMali  Gazette,  Sept.  4,  1834. 

in-ter-dic'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  interdictio,  from 
inteidictuSf  pa.  par.  of  interdico  ;  Fr.  irUerdic- 
tio7i.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  interdicting,  for- 
bidding, or  prohibiting ;  a  prohibition  ;  a  pro- 
hibitory decree. 

"  sternly  He  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resuunda 
Yet  dreadful."  MiUvn  :  F.  L.,  viiL  334. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  system  of  judicial  or  of 
voluntary  restraint,  provided  for  those  who 
from  weakness,  facility,  or  profusion  are  liable 
to  imposition.  It  is  judicially  imi>osed  l>y 
order  of  the  Court  of  Session,  generally  pre- 
ceding an  action  at  the  instance  of  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  facile  person  on  proper  evi- 
dence of  the  facility  of  the  party,  or  voluntarily 
imposed  by  the  party  himself,  who  executes  a 
bond  binding  himself  to  do  nothing  that  will 
affect  his  est;ite  without  the  consent  of  certain 
jiersons  name<I. 

3.  Eccles. :  The  same  as  Interdict  (q.v.). 

"  His  spiritual  artillery,  the  thunder  and  lightning 
of  hia  exconimunicitions  and  interdictions." — Claren- 
don :  Religion  A  Policy,  ch,  ix. 

*  in-ter-dic'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  interdict;  -ive.] 
Having  power  to  interdict,  forbid,  or  prohibit. 

"Byth.it  iTiter'fictioe  »eiiteuce.''—Jililton:  Animad. 
on  limnons.  Defence. 

*  in-ter-dic'-tor-y,  o.    [Eng.  interdict ;  'ory.) 

Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
terdict ;  serving  to  interdict. 

in-ter-dig'-l-tal,  a.  [Pi-ef.  inter-^  and  Eng. 
digital.]     Between  the  fingers. 

"  in-ter-dig'-i-tatc,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inter  = 
between,  among,  and  digitus  =  a  finger.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  insert  between  the  fingers  ; 
to  interweave. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  interwoven ;  to  com- 
mingle ;  to  run  into  each  other  like  the  fingers, 
when  those  of  one  hand  are  inserted  between 
those  of  the  other. 

*in-ter-dig-i-ta'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  infer-,  and 

Eng.  digitiition.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  inserting  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  between  those  of  the  other, 

2.  Fig. :  Entanglement. 

II.  Anat.:  Tlie  space  between  fingers  or 
finger  like  processes.    {Owen.) 

&,' -  ter  -  dU9e,  s.      [Lat.   irUer  =   between, 
aiming,  and  duco  =  to  lead.] 
Carp. :  An  intertie  (q.v.). 

in-ter-e-qui-noc'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  equinoctial  (q.v.).j  Coming 
between  the  equinoxes. 

"  in-ter-ess't  v.t.  {Fr.  inth^esser;  Ital.  iti- 
leressure ;  Sp.  intcressar.]    [Intehest,  I'.J 

1.  To  interest,  to  concern,  to  affect. 

"  Our  sacred  laws,  and  Just  ftuthoritie 
Are  intere*M'd  therein." 

Ben  Jonton :  S^anus.  111.  L 

2.  To  make  interested. 

"  Have  inteT-ess'd.  In  either's  cause,  the  most  of  the 
Italian  Frincea." — Mauinger :  DuXe  q/ Milan,  i.  1. 

*  in'-ter-ess,  s.  [Interess,  v.]  Interest, 
right,  or  tiile. 

"  M«y  challenge  aujiht  in  He.T.ven'»  interesae.' 

Spemer  :  P.  y.,  VII.  vL  Sa 

in-ter-esf ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Formed,  by  partial  con- 
fusion witli  the  noun,  from  the  pa.  par.  in- 
teress'd  of  the  verb  to  interess  (q.v.).    (Skeat.)2 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  engage  the  attention 'of ;  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  ;  to  concern  ;  to  excite  emotion 
or  passion,  generally  in  favour  of  something, 
but  sometimes  in  opposition  ;  to  affect,  to 
move.  It  is  followed  by  in  before  that  which 
arouses  interest,  and /or  before  the  person. 

*  2.  To  be  concerned  with  or  interested  in  ; 
to  concern  ;  to  be  mixed  up  with. 

3.  To  give  an  interest  or  share  in ;  to  cause 
to  participate  in. 

4.  (/Jeflpx)  To  concern,  excite,  or  exert  on 
behalf  of  another. 

"  This  waa  a  goddess  who  used  to  interett  herietf  in 
xnarriageB."— j4<i<iwoji  -  On  J/edali. 


*  5.  To  place  or  put  in  or  amongst.. 

"  Interetted  him  &muug  the  Gods."  —  ChapmuiTK 
{OgUoie.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  interesting;  to  arouse 
interest  or  concern. 

m'-ter-est,  s.     [O  Fr.  (Fr.  interit),  from  Lat. 

intertst  =  \i  is  profitable,  it  concerns;  third 
pers.  sing.,  pr.  t.,  indie,  of  intersnm  =■  to  be 
between,  to  concern  :  it((er=  between,  among, 
and  sum=  to  be  ;  O.  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  inte- 
rcsse;  Sp.  interes.] 

I,  Ordinai-y  Language  : 

1.  Excitement  of  feeling,  whether  pleasan* 
or  painful;  concern,  sympathy,  feeling. 

"  So  much  interest  have  I  i>i  thy  sorrow." 

Shaketp.:  Iiichnrdlll..\i  1 

2.  Advantage,  good,  profit,  concern,  utility. 

"'Tis  manifestly  for  the  iiUeresf  of  humane  society." 
—Clarke:  Un  the  Attributes.     (Introd.) 

3.  Influence  with  or  over  others :  as,  To 
have  interest  with  the  Goveniment. 

4.  Share,  portion;  participation  in  value: 
as.  He  has  parted  with  his  interest  in  the 
bu.'siness. 

*  5.  Possession,  property. 

"  Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  etate." 

•^haktsp. :  tear,  L  1. 

*6.  Claim,  right,  title. 

"  He  hath   more  worthy  interest  to  the  stnte  than 
thuu. '  ."ihakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  Ui.  2. 

7.  A  selfish  regard  for  private  profit  or  ad- 
vantage. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

9   Any  suri'bis  of  advantage  ;  an  addition. 

*' You  shall  have  your  desires  with  intereit' 

Shake*p. :  1  Uenry  It'.,  iv.  3. 

10.  A  collective  name  for  those  carrying  on 
or  interested  in  any  particular  business,  mea- 
sure, or  the  like. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  :  An  allowance  made  for  the 
use  of  borrowed  money.  The  money,  on 
wliich  interest  is  to  be  paid,  is  called  the 
principal.  The  money  paid  is  called  the  inter- 
est. The  principal  and  interest,  taken  to- 
gether, are  called  the  amount.  The  ratio  of 
the  principal  to  the  interest,  per  annum,  ia 
the  rate  or  rate  per  cent.  Interest  is  either 
simple  or  compound.  Simple  interest  is  the 
interest  upon  the  principal,  during  the  time 
of  the  loan.  Compound  interest  is  the  inter- 
est, not  only  upon  the  principal,  but  upon 
tlie  interest  also,  as  it  falls  due. 

1  Tlie  exaction  of  interest  was  prohibited 
in  England  in  1197  and  1436.  It  was  legalized, 
the  rate  being  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  in  1-t45, 
prohibited  in  1.552,  restored  in  irjTO,  and  re- 
duced to  3  per  cent,  in  1713.  In  the  United 
States,  each  state  has  a  legal  rate  of  interest, 
differing  in  the  different  states. 

2.  Law:  Chattel  real,  as  a  lease  for  years» 
or  a  future  estate ;  also  any  estate,  right,  or 
title  ;n  realty. 

in'-ter-est-ed,  pa.  jtar.  &,  a.    [Interest,  ».! 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Affected,  moved;  having  the  feelings  or 
passions  moved  or  excited. 

2.  Having  an  interest,  concern,  or  share  in  ; 
concerned. 

3.  Biassed  or  bable  to  be  biassed  or  preju- 
diced through  personal  interest;  not  impartial. 

4.  Done  through  or  for  personal  interest  or 
for  personal  motives  ;  not  disinterested. 

"The   interested  leniency  which  he  had  shown  to 
rich  deltnq\ieut3.'  — .l/actiu/«y  .  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

5.  Too  regardful  of  private  profit  or  advan- 
tage ;  selfish. 

•  in'-ter-est-ed-ness,  5.  [Eng.  interested  ; 
-ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interested. 

2.  A  regard  for  one's  own  j^rivate  views  or 
profit.    (Richardson:  Clarissa,  ii.  243.) 

in'-ter-est-ing.  a.  [Eng.  interest;  -ing.l 
Arousing  or  exciting  interest ;  engaging  the 
attention  or  curiosity  ;  exciting  or  liable  to 
excite  the  feelings  or  passions. 

"  That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensuee. 
Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  uewB." 

Cmrp^r  :  Convenntii^n.  894. 

•  in'-ter-6st-ing-l3?,  adv.  [En^.  intemting  ; 
.ly.\  In  an  interesting  manner;  so  as  to  inter- 
est. 

•  in'-ter-eat-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  interesting; 
•ness.]  The  quality  orstiite  of  bemg  interesting. 


ate.  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  siire.  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pSt» 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rtUe,  full ;  try,  Sjh^ian.    w,  oe  =:  e ;  ©y  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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♦f,«-t©r-fa'-cl-al  (ci  as  shi),  a.  [Pief. 
inter-,  an-l  Eug.jucial  iq.v.).] 

Gtom, :  IncluiieU  between  two  plane  faces. 
An  inUrfacial  angle  of  a  polyhwlntn  is  a 
tliedral  iinylr-  included  between  two  faces  of 
the  polyliLMlron.  All  intcr/acial  angb's  of  a 
regular  jiolyhedron  are  equal  to  each  other. 

In-tep-l&in'-or-al,  a,    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

jtmorul.l 

Anat.  £  Zool. :  Between  the  thighs. 

Interfemoral  -  membrane,    s.      The 

niciiibr.iite   connecting  the  puslerior  limbs  of 
a  bat. 

tn  ter-fere',  *  on-tyr-fer-3na,  "en-te- 
feiTp  *  i2l-ter-fe«re,  r.i.  [O.  Fr.  emre/erir 
"to  exchange  blows:  efUrg=  between,  and 
/erir=  to  strike.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  intenneddle,  to  interpose,  to  inter- 
Tene  ;  to  enter  into  or  take  apart  in  anything. 

"With  which  the  English  PKrlinment  could  not 
in'er/«r<!."—Jf(icautiti/:  IlUt.  £nj.,  ch.  il, 

IT  It  is  followed  by  in  or  with. 

2.  To  come  into  collision  ;  to  clash ;  to  I* 
tn  oiipi>sition  :  as,  Claims  or  interests  inter/ere. 

IL   TechnicaUy : 

1.  Farr.  :  (See  extract). 

"  A  liora«  ts  BAiU  to  interfert  when  the  side  of  one  of 
fcla  3hoe4  strikes  ii^ainst  and  hurtn  one  of  liU  fetlocks ; 
or  tin;  hitting  one  lej{  Annliiat  another,  and  atiiking  off 
tlif  likiw." ~ Farrier  t  Dictianar}/. 

2.  Vhys.  {Of  two  things):  To  exert  a  nmtual 
action  so  as  to  increase,  diminisli.  or  destroy 
each  other's  action.  Used  of  rays  of  liglit, 
heat,  sound,  &c. 

Id  ter-fer'-en9©,  s.     [Eng.  inter/er(c)  ;  -ence.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  interfering  or  inter- 
medrlliiig  ;  Interjiosition,  intervention,  espe- 
Ci.illy  in  uiatters  with  which  one  has  no  con* 
com,  and  whitrh  had  better  be  left  alone. 

2.  Ttie  act  or  state  of  clashing  or  being  in 
opposition. 

n.  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Farr.  ;  The  act  of  Interfering  or  striking 
t:ie  hoof  or  shoo  of  one  hoof  against  the  fet- 
lock of  the  oppu.-vite  leg,  so  as  to  break  the 
skin  or  injure  the  Uesh. 

2.  I'hys. :  The  mutual  action,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  two  streams  of  lij,'ht  or  air, 
viitrations  of  sound,  undulations  of  waves,  &c., 
C'>ming  in  contact  so  as  to  affect  each  other. 
Used  especially  of  light.     [1[] 

3.  Football:  The  act  of  protecting  a  fellow- 
IthO'^i**  y-'^o  hi'lds  the  bull  and  desires  to  run 
■witti  it,  from  I'eirig  tackled  I.iy  thy  opposing 
pliiyers.     [See  Tackle,  t'.(.,  I.  3.] 

^  InUrferenct  of  light : 

Oytics  :  The  mutual  action  which  two  lumi- 
nous rays  exert  upon  each  other  when  the 
undulations  meet  in  different  phases.  If  two 
very  small  holes  are  ma<ly  ii<ar  each  other  in 
tlie  shutter  of  a  dark  rouui,  two  divergent 
lumiimus  cnnos  will  result.  If  caught  upon  a 
white  screen  fringes  will  appear  where  tliey 
overlap.  The  same  effect  is  produced  if  the 
liglit  from  a  luminous  point  of  auy  kind  be 
reerived  upon  two  slightly  inclined  mirrors, 
or  two  prisms,  so  as  to  cause  tlie  rays  to  en- 
croach upon  ea';h  other.  It  is  due  to  all  the 
eerics  of  waves  rcinfoi'cing  each  other  wher- 
ever they  coincide  in  phase,  and  extinguishing 
fach  other  wlieie  the  ph«ses  are  enntrary. 
The  same  effects  are  ]irtwluee<l  innrf  gorgeously 
by  polarized  light  (q.v.),  and  by  tlie  interfcr- 
eucf  of  the  two  seta  of  wftv<>s  reflected  from 
tlic  two  surfaces  of  a  thin  lllm,  as  of  a  soap* 
bubble. 
\  buryicalinterfcreHce:  Uvlief  by  euigei^. 

In-tor  fcir'-er,  *.  lEng.  interfer^e);  -er.}  One 
who  or  that  which  interferes. 

In-tor-foP'-ing.  pr.;>ir.,rt.,A:».  [iNTRRrenE.! 

A,  Aipr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.:  Given  or  Inclined  to  Inter- 
meddling tn  matters  with  which  one  has  no 
Concern ;  ofllciouft. 

C,  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Ixingnnge : 
1.  Theact  of  Intermeddling;  interposition; 

Interference. 

/.  The  act  or  state  of  clashing  or  being  in 
opposition. 

n.  Farr.  APhy*.:  (IimtRrKRBNci,  II.J. 


in-ter-fer'-ing-ly,  adv,  [HIng.  interfering; 
•'.v-J     In  an  iuterlering   manner;    by  inter- 

Icreiice. 

"  in-ter-flow',  r.i.  [Prof,  initr-,  and  Eng. 
;iow(q.v.),J     to  flow  in. 

'•  Whiit  way  the  current  cold 
Of  Northeni  Occau  with  strontf  titltn  duth  itiUrfiom 
aiid  swell."  /'.  iiaUaint:  C.irndeTt,  ik  12. 

•  In-ter'-flu-ent,  a.  [Lat.  interjltuns,  pr. 
par.  of  interjlno  =  to  flow  between  or  among  : 
inter-  =  between,  among,  and  Jluo  —  to  flow.] 
Flowing  or  floating  between  or  among. 

"UiKiu  the  ngitfttiou  of   noine  intvrjtxitnt   fubtllo 
mfttter."— Bfj//c,    WurKt,  li.  603. 

"  in-ter'-flik-ous,  a.  [Lat.  irUerJluus,  from 
interjluo  =  to  flow  between  or  among.]  Inter- 
fluent. 

•  in-ter-fdld'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
folded  (q.v.).]  Folded  or  clasped  together,  in- 
tertwined. 

*'  Kuecis  down  hef-ire  the  Eternal'B  throne  :  and,  wiih 
hands  interfoUlerL" 

Longjellov)  :  Children  of  the  LortTi  Supper. 

in-ter-f  o-li-a'-ceoiis  (ce  ns  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
inte-)',  and  Eng. /i/taceo^i  (q.v.).j 

Hot.  :  Situated  between  opposite  leaves. 
Used  of  flowers  on  peduncles  or  of  stipules. 

•  in-ter-f d'-li-ate»  v.t.  [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  folium  =  a  leaf]  To  inter- 
leave. 

"  I  will  take  care  to  nand  you  y*  inter/oUaied  copy." 
—Evelyn  :  A/enmlri,  Aug.  17.  lC'j6. 

in-ter-fret'-ted,  o.    [Pref.  ijif^r- 
fretted  (q.v.).] 

Her.  :  Interlaced.  (A  > 
term  applied  to  any  bear- 
ings linketi  together,  one 
within  the  other,  as  kejs 
interlaced  in  the  bows, 
oi  one  linked  into  the 
iitlier.) 

"  in-ter-lHo'-tlon,  s. 

[  Tref.   inter-^  and  Eng.       interfretted. 
friction  (q.v.).]     A  rub- 
bing together  ;  mutual  friction.    {Lit.  dbpj.) 

'■  Kluiiliiig  a  fire  by  inter/riction  ofrdry  eticks."— /J« 
i^uincey  r  Spitntih  JVun,  5  16. 

•  in-ter-fol'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  interfulgens,  pr. 
par.  of  interfiitgeo  =  to  shine  between  :  intrr- 
=  Iietween.  among,  and  /«/yco  =  to  shine. J 
Shining  between. 

•  in-ter-fu^e',  v.t.  [I^t.  t?i(cr.  =  between, 
ainonL:.  smdfiisus  =  poured.) 

1,  To  pour,  scatter,  or  s^Tcad  between  or 
amongst. 

"A  Reriso  eublinie 
Of  8oiuethinjUrinorede6i>ly  ijiMr/.i.i.-./,' 

WerfLworfh    'Tittfem  Abb9f/. 

2.  To  mix  up  together;  to  commix,  to  asso- 
ciate. 

'  in-ter-fu'-^lon,  s.  [pref.  inter-,  and  Eni,'. 
fusion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  pourini;  or  spread- 
ing together  ;  close  mingling  or  fusion. 

in-tcr-gin-gli-on'-io,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eiig.  gan'jiivnic.] 

Zool.  :  Between  the  cangliona.  Used  of 
nervous  chords  in  the  intervals  of  the  gan- 
gtiona,  which  tJiey  connect.    {Oioen.) 

•  in-tep'-ga-tor-^,  5.  [See  dcf.]  A  corrup- 
tion or  contraction  fi»r  iiit'iTogatory  (q  v.). 

"  ClinrKo  ni  tbrrvuimn  inferjntorUv.' 

iJtakrtp.     Ji/trchant  </  I'cniM,  T. 

•  ill-tor-gern',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Mbl. 
Eng.  gern  =  grin.}  To  exchange  grins  or 
snarls. 

"  The  eafftr  dogi  .  .  .  tit  grimly  Interffemlng." 
}<]/[veilrr :  /ttcat/,  1.  W9. 

intor-gla'-^i-al  (or  9I  as  ahl),  a.    [Pref, 

iiif-r-,  and  l-.n,,'.  (//d'^iiif  (q.  v.).J 

f!enl.  :  Occurring  between  two  periods  of 
glacial  action. 

intorglaoiol-period,  1. 

Crnl  :  I'll,'  nam.'  given  by  Professor  Heer 
to  a  warm  intcrvid  intcrcjUated  Itetwecn  twr. 
periods  of  glacial  action.     (Oi.AciAi.-rEKiOD.I 

In-t6r-Ii»'~m<a,  In-ter-he'-m^  o.  [Pnf. 
inter-,  and  l-ing.  httnuil,  hemaL] 

Trhfhy.  :  Hitunted  between  the  hirmal  ]>ro- 
cesaca  r)r  spines.  Used  specially  of  the  inter- 
haimal  bonea  which  pass  up  fmm  tho  apaccs 
between  the  Inenial  spines. 


Thus,  In  the  triangle  Anr,  the  nnglfa  arc^ 
BCA,  and  CAU  aiu  interior  augivs,  as  diNtiu* 
gnishodfn^ni  Ani>oiid  acf,  which  art- exterior 
angles.  Similarly  in  the  second  llgnre  the 
angles  c  n  v.,  n  n  1:,  v  r.  n,  and  o  k  b  are  Interior 
angles,  and  tlie  atiglea  a  u  c,  a  u  d,  f  k  u,  and 
OKU  exterior  Bngle«.  The  angles  r  d  k  and 
DKrnru  interior  mUacent  angles  with  icspect 
to  DUR  ami  HRo,  and  thi<  Angl<'.H  rsE  and 
DEO  are  Interior  and  opposite  angles. 

Intorlor-plimots,  .«.  pL 
i4«fron..-TlieKameaslNf-Euion*PLANcra(q.T.). 

bSn.  b^:  p<?ilt.  j<S^l:  cat.  coU,  chorus.  9hln.  bonph;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this:  sin,  n?;  oxpoct.  Xonophon.  exist.      lAg. 
dan, -tion  -  Shan.      tlon.    sion-ahun; -pen, -•Ion  =  »hiin.    -Uou.. -»iou», -olou»  -  •hu*.    -bl«, -dlo,  &o.  ^  b^l.  a»L 


inter  Im,  «.  &  o.    (Lat.^  In  the  meantime.] 

A«  As  suhitautive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tlie  meantime;  the  iutea<- 
voning  time  or  ]teriod. 

"It  wUl  be  iihort :  thv  tntwrlm  la  mine ; 
And  a  miui's  llfe'ii  uo  tuon?  Uiui  w  Niy,  oa&* 

ShaKrtp.  :  llamUt,  v.  fc 

2.  Hist. :  Various  temporarv  armngementa 
during  the  Kefonnntion  Btru;-gie  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  One  publit^lied  by  the  Diet 
of  Uafisbon,  July  29,  1641,  was  to  l«  in  force 
till  a  General  Council  met.  The  Augsburg 
Interim,  which  was  sent  tirst  by  Charles  V., 
and  was  read  bcfoie  the  hut  of  Augsburg, 
May  15,  104S,  was  intended  to  reconcile  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  an  olgect  in  which 
it  failed.  That  prepared  ujtder  the  auspices 
of  the  Saxon  Elector  Mauiice.  Dec.  22.  1548, 
was  called  the  Leipsic  Interim.  In  it  Me- 
Innctlion  and  various  other  Protestant  theo- 
higians  treated  of  '*  things  inditfeT-ent"  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  Interim  of  Charles  V. 
might  be  accejited.     [Adiapdoristk'.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  t'l,  connected  with, 
or  intended  for  an  intervening  period  of  time; 
temporary  ;  intended  to  last  <uily  till  a  certain 
tlxed  time  or  date. 

"  The  direct*tra  have  declared  an  intrrim  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  s  {>er  cent,  per  vinuui."~Daily  Ttt^sranK 
Sept.  10,  ISe*.  ^^ 

%  Interim  decree : 

Scots  Law :  A  decree  disposing  of  part  of  a 
cause,  but  leaving  the  remainder  uueadiausted- 

•  iu'-ter-im-ist,  s.     [Eng.  interim;  -ist.] 
Ecch's.  Hist.  :    One   who  accepted  or  sup- 
ported the  Interim.     [Interim,  A.  2.1 

* in-ter-im-ist'-ic,  ti.     {Eng.  iitterim  ;  -istie.} 
Pertaining  to,  or  existing  during  an  interim. 

in-ter'-i-dr,  '  in-ter  lour,  a.  &  5.    [Lat., 
comp.  of  intents  ~  within.] 

A.  As  adject  ire  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Within;  internal;  l>eing  within  any 
limits,  inclosurc,  or  substance;  the  opposite 
to  exterior  (q..v.). 

"  He,  that  nttenda  to  hl«  interior  Belt* 

Cowpfr:  Tatk.  III.  .TTS. 

2.  Inland  ;  remote  or  distant  from  the  coast, 
frontier,  or  limits  :  as,  the  interior  \>tL\t»  of  a 
country. 

II.  Gtom.  :  Lying  within.  An  interioranglo 
of  a  polygon  is  an  angle  included  between  two 
adjacent  side.s  and  lying  within  tlie  polygon, 
[Interior-angles.] 

B.  As  snbstantive : 

1.  The  internal  jtart  of  anything;  the  inside: 
as,  the  interior  of  a  house, 

2.  The  inland  i>arts  of  a  couutrj-  or  kingdom. 

3.  Tho  home  or  domestic  alfairs  of  a  country  ; 
henco  that  branch  of  the  guvernmeDl  having 
charge  of  the  same,  as.  In  this  country,  tho 
Department  of  Uie  Interior;  in  France,  tho 
Ministry  of  tlie  Interior,  &c. 

4.  A  i>ainting  or  theatrical  scene  representr 
ing  tho  interior  of  a  biiihling. 

"  It  l!»Rcottiigiii»tr*rtir,  with  aji  old  mother  M»ted.' 
—AV\»HtMum,  t^ciit.  13,  \'^^.  |i.  941. 

^  l'\>r  the  ditrerence  between  interior tiXnX 
insidr,  see  I.*lsii)E. 

Intoiior-angles,  s.  pi 

Oeom. :  The  angles  formed  within  any  flgun 
by  two  adjacent  sides. 
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Interior-screw,  s.  A  screw  cut  on  an 
Interior  or  hoilow  surface,  as  of  a  nut,  burr, 
"v  tap-liolf  ;  a  hollow  or  socket  screw. 

Interior-Blope,  s. 

Fort  :  Tlie  slope  of  the  embankment  from 
the  crest  inward  toward  the  body  of  the  place. 
[Abattis.] 

•  In-ter-i-or'-i-ty,  s,  [Eng.  interior;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inti-rior. 

•  fai-ter'-i-or-ly,  *  in-ter-i-our-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  interior;  -ly.]  On  or  in  the  interior; 
internally. 

"Tlie  divine  nature  sufltains  and  tn(eriowW|/nonT. 
Isheth  all  thiiiys."— /Joh««  ;  JJist,  Septruiginf,  p.  205. 

•  in-ter-ja-^en-jy,  s.    [Eng.  interjacen(t) ; 

-cy-1 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interjacent ; 
the  act  or  state  of  lying  between  or  among. 

"England  and  Scotland  ia  divided  only  by  the  inter* 
iacency  of  the  Tweed."— ^ait -■  Orig.  qf  Mankind. 

2.  That  whicTi  lies  between. 

"  Its  fluctuationa  are  but  motion^  which  winds, 
etorms,  shoars.  aud  every  interjacency  irregulatea.'— 
Browne:  Vulvar  Errours.  bk.  vii..  ch,  xviL 

•  in-ter-ja'-9ent,   a.      [Lat.   interjacens,  pr. 

par.  of  interjaceo  =  to  lie  between ',  inter  = 
between,  among,  and  jaceo  =  to  lie.]  Lying 
between  or  among  ;  intervening. 

"  Berkeley,  by  the  way.  doea  not  admit  thU  last  ele- 
ment in  our  judgment— the  number  of  interjacent 
objects." — J.  S.  Mill:  Dissrrtationt :  Berktley't  Life  & 
Writings. 

'  Jn-ter-jS,c'-u-late,  v.t  [Lat.  inter  =  be- 
tween, and  jahilor  =  to  throw,  to  cast.]  To 
utter  as  an  interjectional  expression. 

'"O  Dieu !  que  n'-ai.]e  pu  le  voir?'  interjaculates 
Maderaoiselk."— rAarAcrny ;  The  Sewcomes,  ch.  tIL 

•in-ter-jan'-gle.  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
jangle  (q.  v.).]  To  make  a  dissonant,  discordant 
voice,  one  with  another ;  to  talk  or  chatter 
noisHy. 

"  For  the  divers  disagreeing  cords 
Of  interjangling  ignorance." 

Daniel:  MutophUua. 

•  in-ter-ject',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inierjectus,  pa. 
par.  of  intcrjicio  =  to  tlirow  between  :  inter  = 
between,  among,  and  jacio  =  to  throw;  Fr. 
inter jectcr.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  throw  or  cast  between  or 
among  other  things  ;  to  insert. 

"The  pai>er3  coutaiaed  sixty-four  fquestionfl].  and 
the  rest  were  interjected  with  the  accustomed  vehe- 
mence."-PaJi  Mall  Gazette,  March  2S,  1S81. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  come  between  ;  to  inter- 
vene ;  to  interpose. 

"The  confluence  of  adldiers interjecting  rescued  him." 
— Duck. 

In-ter-jec'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interjec- 
tiowti,  accus,  of  interjectio  =  a  throwing  be- 
tween, an  interjection,  from  interjectus,  pa. 
par.  of  intcrjicio.]    [Interject.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  throwing  in  or 
between ;  insertion,  interposition. 

"The  loud  noiae  which  niaketh  the  interyection  of 
laughing."- BacoH,     ( Todd. ) 

2.  Gi-am. :  A  word  thrown  in  parenthetically 
in  speaking  or  writing  between  words  used  in 
construction  to  express  some  emotion  or  pas- 
sion, as  exclamations  of  joy,  sorrow,  pain, 
astonishment,  &c. 

"I  forbear  not  only  swearing,  but  all  interjections 
of  fretting,  as  pugh  1  pish  I  and  the  like." — Taller,  No, 
111. 

In-ter-jec'-tion-al,    a.     [Eng.   interjection ; 

1.  Thrown  in  parenthetically  between  other 
words  or  phrases  :  as,  an  interjectiojial  obser- 
vation. 

"The  interjectionat  employment  of  common  words 
or  Incomplete  phrases,"- IVftifney ;  Life  A  Orowth  of 
Language,  ch.  x. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  an  inter- 
jection, 

"  Interjectional  utterance  ends  where  speech  \>v 
gins."— IKiiion;  Prehistoric  Man,  iL  370. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  characterized  by  inter- 
jections or  involuntary  exclamations. 

•  In-ter-jec'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
jectional; -ly.]  In  manner  of  an  interjection  ; 
as  an  interjection. 

•  iil-ter-jec'-tion-ar-S^,  a.  [Eng.  interjec- 
tion; -ary.]  ThesameaslNTERJECTiONAL(q.v.). 

•  in-ter-ject'-u-ral,  a.  [From  a  Active  Eng. 
interiectur{e)  ;  Ai/.j"  The  same  as  Interjec- 
tional (q. v.). 

"He  rapped   out   a   dozen    interject ural   oaths.**— 
~  ridan  :  liioals,  11.  1. 


*  in-ter-jom'.  •  in-ter-joyne,  v.t.  [Pref. 
inter-^  and  Eng.  joni  (q.v.).]  To  join  mutu- 
ally ;  to  unite,  to  marry. 

"So  fellestfoes  .   .  .   shall  grow  dear  friends, 
And  interjoin  their  fasuea. 

Shakesp.  .*  Coriolanus,  Iv.  4. 

in'-ter-joist,  s.  [Pref.  iv^er-,  and  Eng,  joist 
(q.v.).] 

Arch.  :  The  space  or  interval  between  two 
joists. 

*  in-ter-junc'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  junctio?i  (q.v.). J  The  act  of  inteijunc- 
tion  ;  mutual  junction. 

*  in-ter-knit'  {/.silent),  v.t,  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  knit  (q.v.).]    To  knit  together. 

*  in-ter-knowl'-edge  {k  silent),  s.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  knowledge  (q.v.).]  Mutual 
knowledge. 

"In  mutual!  interknmoledge.  enjoying  each  other's 
1  " -Bp.   Bail:   Jiecapit.  of  thi  wht^e  Dis- 


in-ter-la^c',  *  enter-lace,  v.t.  &  i.  [0. 
Fr.  entrdasser,  from  e7i?re=:betweeu,  and  kisser, 
lac^r  =  to  lace.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  intermix  ;  to  put  or  insert  one  thing 
■within  another  ;  to  interweave. 

"  Apples  of  piice,  and  plenteous  sheaves  of  com, 
Ott  interlaced,  occur. '  Philips  :  Cider,  L 

2.  To  pass  in  and  out  between. 

'■  Severed  into  strips 
That  interlaced  each  other."     Coicper:  Task,  i.  41. 

B.  Intrans. :    To  be  interwoven  or  inter- 
mixed ;  to  intersect. 

"  Their  slender  shafts,  with  leave*  inCerladng." 

Longfellotc:  Evangeline,  iL  4. 
^  Interlacing  arches  : 
Arch. :  Circular  arches  which  intersect  each 


INTERLACING   ARCHES. 


other.     They  are  frequently  found  iu  Norman 
arcades  of  the  twelftli  century. 

m-ter-la9ed',  a.     [Interlace.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  Interfretted  (q.v.). 

*  in  -  ter  -  la9e'- ment,  s.  [Eng.  interlace; 
-Tnent.]  The  state  of  being  interlaced  ;  inter- 
mixture ;  insertion  between. 

in-ter-laid,  pa.  par.  or  a,     [Interlay,  v.] 

in-ter-lam'-in-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  'ifiter-=  be- 
tween, among,  and  lamina^ a.  plate.]  Placed 
between  laminse  or  plates  ;  inclosed  in  laminae. 

in-ter-lam'-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Tref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  lamination  (q.v.).J  The  state  of  being 
interlaminated. 

*  m-ter-lapse',  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
lapse,  s.  (q.v.).]  The  lapse  of  time  between 
two  events  ;  an  interval. 

"These  dregs  are  calcined  into  such  salts,  which, 
after  a  short  interlapse  of  time,  produce  coughs."— 
Burvey  :  On  Consumption, 

in-ter-lard',  v.t.    [Fr.  entrelarder.] 

*  I,  Lit.  :    To  mix  fat  meat  with  lean  ;  to 
diversify  lean  with  fat. 

"  Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  flakes,  with  fatness  inter- 
larded." Draj/lon:  Puly-Olbion,  e.  26. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  intermix  ;    to    interpose ;   to    insert 
between. 

"I  will  not  overpaase  the  multitude  of  others,  but 
interlard  (as  it  were!  and  disperse  them  among."— 
P.  Holland:  Plitiie,  bk.  xxjtiv    ch.  viii. 

2.  To  mix  ;  to  diversify  by  mixture. 

"  They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  strongest  brandy,"     J.  Philips :  Cider,  bk.  ii 

*  in-ter-lard' -ment,  s.  [Eng.  interlard  ; 
-men/.]  Intermixture.  (Richardson :  Clarissa, 
iii.  89.) 


•  m-ter-lay',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  la^ 
(q.v.).]    To  lay  or  place  between  or  among. 

"  This  cliain  of  nature  might  be  interlaid 
Between  the  father  and  bis  higb  intents. 
To  hold  him  back."      Daniel :  CicU  Wars,  ir.  Jt. 

•  in'-ter-leaj;  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  leaj 
(q.v.).]  A  leaf  inserted  between  or  among 
other  leaves ;  a  blank  leaf  inserted  in  a  book. 

bl-ter-leave',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
lexi/  (pi.  leaves)."]  To  insert  a  leaf  or  lea\es 
between  others  in  a  book.  (Generally  in  tne 
pa.  par.) 

"  It  waa  nothing  more  than  a  small  interleaved 
pocket-almanack." — Warbtirton  :  Works.  L  B7. 

* in-ter-U'-bel,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  lihd 
(q.v.).]    To  llliel  mutually  or  reciprocally. 

in-ter-lig'-ni-um,  s.  [Lat.  inter  =  between, 
and  ligniim=  wood.] 

Arch.  :  The  space  between  the  ends  of  the 
tie-beams. 

in-ter-line',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  entreligner,  from 
Low  Lat.  interlineo ;  fiom  Lat.  i7if€r  =.  be- 
tween, among,  and  Hnea  —  &  line;  Fr.  inter- 
ligner ;  Sp.  &  Port,  interlinear;  Ital.  intur- 
lineare.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  write  or  print  in  alternate  lines, 

"  When,  by  interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with 
another,  he  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  LnUn 
tongue.'" — Locke :  On  Education. 

2.  To  write  or  print  between  the  lines  cf, 
as  for  purposes  of  currection  or  addition. 

"The  minute  they  had  signed  was  in  some  places 
dashed  and  interlined."  —  Burnet:  Hist,  of  Refjrr^ 
(an.  1530f, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  write  words  between  tha 
lines  of  others  already  written. 

"  t  write.  Indite,  I  ]iolnt.  I  rase,  I  qnote. 
I  interline,  I  blot,  correct,  1  noi«. ' 

Drayton  :   Matilda  to  K.  John, 

in-ter-lin'-e-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
lineal  {(\.\ .).]  "Between  lines  ;  interlinear. 

in-ter-lin'-e-ar,  a.  &.  s.  [Low  Lat.  interline 
ealis ;  f rum  Lat.  t»f€r-  =  between,  among,_and 
li}ua=a  line  ;  Fr.  i7iterlineaire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Written  or  printed  between 
lines  already  written  or  printed. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  or  more  words  written 
or  printed  between  lines  already  written  or 
printed. 

"  Scoring  the  margent  with  his  blazing  slat's. 
And  hundl'eth  crooked  interUnears. 

Bp.  Ball,  bk.  iv..  sat.  L 

1[  Interlinear  System :  The  same  as  Hamii^ 
TONiAN  System  (q.v.). 

in-ter-lin'-e-ar-i-ly,   in-ter-lin'-e-ar- 

ly,  adv.     [Eng.  intenineary.interliiiear  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  interlinear  manner  ;  by  interlineation. 
"Certiiue  common  principles  there  are  (together 
withthialawj  intcrl inearilj/  written  in  the  tables  of 
the  heart." — Bp.  Bali  :  The  Great  Impostor. 

•  in-ter-lin'-e-ar- j^,  a,  &  «.    [Eng.  interli- 

near; -y.\ 
A*  Asadj. :  The  same  as  Interlinear  (q.v.). 

"  I  have  looked  iuto  Paguin's  interlinear]/  version.' 
— Laio  ;  Theory  of  Jicligion.  pt.  iL 

B.  As  snbst.  :  A  book  having  interlineations. 

"Not  to  reckon  up  the  Infinite  helps  of  *nr#r;inearw» 
breviaries,  sj'uopses.  and  other  loitering  gear."— JfiZ' 
ton  :  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

in-ter-lin-e-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  iiUeilineation.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  interlining  or  inserting  words 
between  others  already  written  or  printed. 

2.  That  which  is  interlined ;  one  or  more 
words  inserted  between  the  lines  of  others 
already  written  or  printed. 

"  There  was  yet  a  former  copy,  more  varied,  and 
more  deformed  with  interlineations." — Johnson  :  Life 
of  Pope. 

B.  Law :  An  alteration  of  a  written  instru- 
ment, and  the  inseition  of  one  or  more  words 
after  it  has  been  engrossed. 

m-ter-lin'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  interlinie);  -ing.} 
An  interlineation. 

"  At  the  end.  the  register  and  clerk  of  the  court  do 
not  only  attest  it  with  their  bands  and  marks,  but 
reckon  up  the  number  of  the  laws,  with  the  iruer- 
linings  that  are  in  every  T^age."— Burnet  :  BisU  Iiefi>rrH 

Ian.  ISi'JJ. 

* in-ter-link',  v.t,  fPref.  inter-;  and  Eng, 
link  (q.v.).]  To  link  together;  to  connect 
together  by  uniting  links ;  to  join  closely 
together. 

"  These  are  (wo  chains  which  are  interlinked,  which 
contain,  and  are  at  the  same  time  contained. — Drgden : 
Art  of  Fainting,  §  71. 


&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  onto,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^rrian.    se   ce-e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


interlink— intermediary 


jro9 


•  in'-ter-li3ik,  s,  [Interlisr,  v.]  An  inter- 
mediate link  or  coniieL-tion  ;  an  intermediate 
step  in  a  process  of  reasoning. 

In-ter-lob'-u-lar,  a.  (Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
lobular.]     Situated  between  lobes. 

Interlobular-emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  One  of  two  li'i  uis  of  empliysema, 
the  other  bein^  of  the  vesicular  t3'pe.  In  both 
there  is  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lun;^, 
and  blendin^^  of  them  into  one  large  cystic 
cavity  witli  effacement  of  their  blood-vessels 
and  anamia  of  the  lung,  causing  dilatation  of 
the  rif^ht  side  of  the  heart  and  anasarca,  with 
great  diJficultj*  of  breathintj.  In  interlobular- 
emphysema  air  infiltrates  the  meshea  of  the 
lung  connective-tissue. 

in-ter-lo-ca'-tlon,  s.  TPref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
locathn  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  placing  between  ; 
interposition. 

in-ter-lock',  v.t.  [Pref  inter-,  and  Eng.  lock 
(q.v.).]  To  unite,  conimunicate  with,  or  act 
in  association  with  each  other, 

•'  My  lady,  with  her  Augers  intt^JocJxd." 

Tennyson  :  Aylnurr'a  Field,  199. 

Sn-ter-lock'-ing,  jm.  par.  or  a.  [Inter- 
lock, )•.] 

A«  -^3  pr.  jxtr.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  (uljective : 

Ruilway  Eng. :  The  term  given  to  a  principle 
or  system,  applied  by  means  of  mechanism 
called  locking-gear,  to  leveis  used  for  working 
the  sifjnals  and  switches  of  railways,  whereby 
the  levers  are  prevented  from  being  worked 
otherwise  than  in  consecutive  and  prearranged 
order  consistent  with  safety.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  no  signalman,  through  in- 
advertence or  carelessness,  can  give  conflicting 
or  dangerous  signals. 

Interlocking -signals,  if.  pi  [Inter- 
lock i  no.] 

Interlocklng-swltches,  s.pl.    [Inter- 

LOCKINO.J 

•in-ter-lo-^m'-tlon,  s.  [Kr.,  from  Lat.  inter- 
hcutionem,  accus.  of  biterlocittio  =:  a  speaking 
between  :  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  loaitio 
-=  a  speaking  [Locution]  ;  Sp.  interlocucion ; 
Ital.  interhcu^ione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Interchange  of  speech  ;  dieJogne,  conver- 
sation. 

"  A  good  continued  apeecb,  without  a  good  sp^ch  of 
interlocution,  shows  aluwuess." — Bacon:  Euayt  ;  Of 
JHtcoitrne. 

2.  Alternate,  orantiphonal  speech  orsingiug. 

"  It  U  done  by  interlocution,  and  with  a  mutual  re- 
turn of  Bentenceo  from  Ride  to  eide." — Booker :  £cc/e- 
ticurirul  Polity,  hk.  v..  4  a:. 

3.  Intermediate  discussion  or  argument. 

n.  haw:  An  Intermediate  or  decree  before 
final  decision  ;  an  interlocutory  decree  or  de- 
cision. 

"TbeM  thlngt)  are  called  accldcntnl.  bccanne  nome 
new  Incident  fn  Judicature  may  cnmrgo  upon  Ihcni,  -in 
which  the  Judge  ought  to  proceed  by  interlocution.'— 
Ayliffe:  Paragon. 

in-ter-l6c'-u-tor.  s.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  locuior  =  a.  speaker;  locxUus,  pa. 
par.  ot loqiu^r  =  to  speak.] 

1.  Ord.  Imthj.  :  One  who  takes  part  in  % 
dialogue  or  conversation. 

*'  Nor  nt!«d  I  make  the  tntcrlotnitort  Kjioak  otherwise 
than  freely  In  a  dialogue."— 5<jj//«;  Workt.  i.  A<yi. 

2.  RcoCa  LavK  A  decree  or  judgment  pro- 
nonnced  In  the  course  of  a  suit,  but  which 
does  not  finally  decide  the  cause  ;  an  interlo- 
cutory decree. 

in-tor-lSc'-u-tor-j^,   •  In-ter-loc-u-tor- 

ie,n.k  s.     \v:.\^^.  interlocutor  :   -y  ;  Fr.  inter- 
lociitoire  ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  6i  Port,  int^rloattorio.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Jjang. :  Consisting  of  dialogue  ;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  dialogue  or  convoi^a- 
tion. 

"  The  recitative  conjHViuently  I*  of  two  kliiiU.  iiftmv. 
u\vtiKt\i\  interlocutory."— J  ago;  Ailatn  ;  An  Oratorio. 

2.  Law:  Intermediate;  net  flnal  orderini- 
tive  ;  applied  to  an  order,  decree,  or  jmltrni.-nl 

.given  in  the  course  of  a  suit,  or  oti  sm\\*y  in- 
termediate question  before  tliti  final  duciHion. 
'•  It  In  oMy  to  nhwrvo  that  the  ludtrment  here  trWen 
Ib  not  Iliiftl.  hut  merely  interlonitiiry  •  for  then'  are 
ftft*rward«  further  iiroceodlnKn  to  1m  had.  wjicii  the 
defendant  h/vth  put  In  n  hettor  aniiwcr."— /(?or**('*fi*  ; 
Commfintariet,  bk.  III.,  ch.  24. 

•  B.  Aftanhft.:  A  digression  or  discussion 

tnterpiiiiited  Into  a  dlsctnirse. 


'in^ter-loc -u-tri9o,  'in-ter-ldc'-u- 

trix,  s.  [Formed  from  interlocutor,  on  analogy 
ol  such  words  as  adm,inistratriXy  &c.J  A 
female  interlocutor. 

"To  serve  her  aa  audience  and  interlocutrice.~— 
C.  Urontt :  Jant  Eyre,  ch.  xiv, 

•  In-ter-lopo',  v.i.     [Interloper.]     To  nm 

l>etween  parties  and  intercept  the  advantage 
that  one  wouhl  gain  fiom  the  other ;  to  trallic 
without  a  proper  licence  ;  to  forestall  others, 
to  intermeddle  ;  to  interfere  officiously  in 
matters  with  which  one  has  no  concern. 

"  But  Hymen,  when  he  heiird  her  n^iiiie, 
Called  her  au  inlerlvfrirvi  d^nie." 

Cotton  :  Life,  Vision  B. 

in'-ter-16p-er,  8.  [Lat.  ^1^/e^- =  between, 
among,  and  Dut.foopcr  =  a  runner,  from  loopeii 
(cogn.  witli  Eng.  h'ap)  =  to  run. J  •■ 

*1.  One  who  intercepts  or  forestallsthe  trade 
or  traffie  of  another;  one  who  trades  without 
being  legally  authorized. 

"All  those  inlnrlopert  who  bring  their  woollen 
manufacture  directly  thither."— 7'«npi«.-  Letter  to 
Merchant  Adventurert,  March  26,  16T5. 

2.  One  who  interferes  or  intermeddles  offi- 
ciously iu  matters  with  which  he  has  no  con- 
cern ;  one  who  intrudes  himself  into  a  place 
or  position  to  which  he  has  no  claim  ;  an 
intruder. 

"The  competition  of  these  interloper*  did  not  be- 
come really  tomddable  till  the  year  Itio.'—Macaulay  : 
Uiit.  Eng.,  ch.  wlii. 

*  in'-t©r-l6i>-ing,  s.  [Interlope,  v.}  In' 
trusion,  insertion,  interpolation. 

"  You  should  have  given  so  mucli  honourthen  to  the 
word  .  .  .  without  the  inierlopijiiii<i  a  liturgy  lur  tlniu 
to  blt«  aX."— Milton :  Animad.  upon  the  iiemons.  ife- 
fence, 

*  in-ter-lu'-Cate,  v.t.  [T^t.  intxrlucaXvs,  pa. 
par.  of  interluco  =  to  lighten  by  clearing  away 
useless  branches  :  inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  lux  (genit.  Incis)  =  light.]  To  let  in  ligltt 
by  clearing  away  branches,  &.c.    (Cockeram.) 

•  in-ter-lu-ca'-tlon,  s.      [Lat.  interlucati^, 

from  inte'rliicatns.]  [Intebldcate.]  The  avt 
of  letting  in  light  by  clearing  away  bmnches, 
&c. ;  the  act  of  thinning  a  wood  to  let  in  light. 


*  in-ter-lu'-c6nt,  n.  ii-mi..  bii.i,vii.uixfta,  pr. 
pLir.  o(interliire'j,  from  i7Ucr-  =  between,  among, 
and  luceo  =  to  shine.]    Shining  between. 


jbl'-ter-lude,  s.  [Low  Lat.  iJiterhidium,  from 
iit(er-  =  between,  among,  and  ludus  =  a  game, 
a  play  ;  Fr.  interlude.] 

1.  An  entertainment  exhibited  on  a  stage 
between  tlie  acts  of  a  play,  or  between  the 
play  and  the  afterpiece,  to  occupy  the  time 
while  the  actors  are  changing  their  dresses,  or 
the  scenes,  &c.,  are  being  sliifted. 

"Every  man's  name  which  ia  thought  fit.  throueh 
all  -Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude  before  the  duKe 
and  duL-hcsa." — Shakeip.  :  Midtummer  Sightt  Dream, 
1.2. 

2.  The  name  given  to  dramatic  compositions 
in  England  from  the  time  when  they  super- 
seded the  old  miracle  or  mystery  jilays  till 
the  i>eriod  of  the  Elizjibethan  drama. 

"  Many  «t  the  old  inlerludet  aiid  Moralities  before 
the  time  of  .Sliuke«pi'iir<i  wcrt  chiefly,  but  not  entlnjly, 
coiiiiK)«ed  of  lines  of  twelve  or  fourUwu  syllatiU'N  ;  iwnl 
that  sort  of  metro  wiw  ^;e^erally  npprnprlntcd  to  the 
Vice  In  the  Moralities,  »ud  to  thv  cluwu  or  buITixin  in 
other  interlude)!."— JJalone  :  Dryden:  On  Iframafick 
/'iicty.    (Note.) 

3.  A  piece  of  music,  either  impromptu  or 
prepared,  i)layed  between  the  acts  of  a  dninia, 
the  verses  of  a  canticle  or  hymn,  or  between 
cert'iiu  portions  of  a  church  service. 

•  In'-ter-lud-ed,  a.  (Eng.  interlud(e):  -td] 
Inserted  as  an  interlude  ;  having  interludes. 

" in'-ter-lud-er, '  Sn'-tor  lud-er, .«.  [Eng. 
i /I f.W //(/(*■);  -fr.]  One  who  performs  In  an 
interluilu. 

"  They  make  all  their  schollon  jilny-boyes  I  Is't  not 
ft  fine  »lwht.  to  sec  nil  our  children  tiiiv]i}  enterluden  f~ 
—Sen  Jonton  :  Staple  (/  NetotM,  act  III. 

•  Jn-tcr-lu'-^n-93^,  s.  [I^^it.  intrrluens,  pr. 
jijir,  of  interlun  -  to  flow  between;  infer- = 
between,  aniong.  and  luo  —  to  wasli,  to  lave.] 
A  IJowing  ))etween,  water  inleriioscd. 

"Those  iiarta  of  Aula  and  America,  which  are  now 
dtdjolni'd  liy  thn  interlin-nry  nf  the  ica,  mlcht  Imvo 
he.ii  f..rmerly  cuntigu^uii  "—//ate:  Orig.  of  Mankind, 
p.  vyx. 

•  In-t«p-lA'-nar,    •  In-tor-lu'-nar-V,   n. 

(Ijit.  infer-  =  between,  among,  and  Kng.  hniur, 
lunarj/.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  that  lime 
when  the  moon,  l>eing  about  to  change,  Is  in- 
visible. 

"And  silent  aa  the  moon  .  .  . 
Uld  Id  her  vacant  inlerlunar  QAtn." 

Milton  :  SatTUon  A^fonliteM.  K. 


in-ter-m&r-riage,  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  man-iagK  (-j-v.).]  Marriages  between 
families,  tribes,  or  nationa,  whou  each  takes 
and  gives  in  marriage. 

"  Intermarrinffes  were  no  longer  poulble  ezcei>t  b»- 
twoen  equal  ranks.'— /Mtf<  Iktoid:   Uibbert  Lecture* 

{lesit.  p.  21. 

in-tep-m&P'-Pied,  pa,  par.  or  a.  (Inter- 
marry.] 

in-ter-mlir'-rj^,  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
marry  (q.v.).]  To  become  connected  by  mar 
ria;;e  ;  to  give  and  take  in  Uiariiage. 

"A  BlinilAT  hard-and-fast  line  i>reveiiting  any  ont 
bclonglug  to  the  iiou-.\ryan  tribes  from  intermarryiny 
with  an  Aryan  family."— A/tyi  Itawid:  Bibbert  Lee- 
turttWUX).  p.  33. 

in-ter-m^'-D-lss,  s.  pi  [Lat.  inter-,  and 
pi.  of  muxilla  =  the  jawbone,  the  jaw.] 

Anat.  (Human  <t  Comjxtr):  Two  bones 
situated  between  the  two  superior  maxillie  in 
the  Vert€d)i*ata.  In  man  and  some  monkeys 
they  anchylose  with  the  maxillai  sn  as  not  to 
\ie  distinguishable  in  the  adult.  Where  exist- 
ent, the  intermaxiUiE  form  the  front  part  of 
the  upper  jaw  and  support  its  incisor  teetb. 
Called  also  Premaxillaries. 

in-ter-max-il'-lar-J^,  a.  ks.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  maxillary  (ti.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective: 

Anat.  {Jhtman  tt  Conpar.) :  Of  or  belonginK 
to  the  intermaxillEe  (q.v.) ;  situated  between 
the  maxiUfce  or  jaw  bones. 

B,  As  snbst.  (PI.) :  The  intermaxiUa  (q.T.X 

*  in'-ter-mean,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
ni^an  Oi-v.).]  Something  done  iu  the  mean- 
time. 

*  in-ter-me-a'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  auil  meatus  =.&  passage.]  A 
flowing  or  passing  hetween. 

inter-med'-dle.  "  en-ter-med-le,  •  In- 

ter-med  le,  v.t.  &  i.     (O.  Fr.  enPrcmedUr^ 
entrtmesUr  =  to  inti-nuingle,  from  entre  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  niesler  —  to  meddle.] 
"  A.  Trails. :  To  intermix,  to  intermingle. 

"  Many  a  rose-Ieafo  full  loiit; 
Was  intermedled  there  aiuoDK,* 

/lomaunt  ^  the  Rote,  904. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  meddle  or  interfere  uffl. 
eiously  in  the  alfairs  of  others  in  wliich  one 
lias  no  concern  ;  to  interpose  or  interfere  iiD« 
■properly. 

"  Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  Joy,' 

Coicper:  7'tuk,  vl.  204. 

in-ter-med'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  intermetldlie); 
-cr.\  One  who  intermeddles  or  interferes  offi- 
ciously in  matters  with  which  he  has  no  con- 
cern. 

*  in-ter-med'-dle-some,  a.  [Eng.  inter- 
i)u:ddle ;  -somf.\  <ii\tii  to  intermeddling  or 
interfering ;  medtlles^pjue. 

"in  -  ter  -  med'-  die  -  sdme  -  ness. «.  t  ^ng. 

intrrmcddlesiomc  :  -nr^s.]  Tlie  quality  or  state 
of  being  inlermeddlesome. 

*  in- ter  -  medO,   s.    [Fr. ;   Ital.   intermedio, 

from  Lui.  inter-  —  between,  among,  and  mr<fiu> 
-  the  middle. }  Au  interlude ;  a  short  musical 
dramatic  piece. 

"in-ter-me'-di  a-9y»s.  [Eng.  intfrvudia(t4) ; 

-cy.]  The  quality  nv  state  of  being  intenne- 
diatc  ;  interjiusitKin,  intervention. 

"The  auditory  nerve  is  affeot^d  by  the  Imprassloos 
made  on  the  luenibrano  by  only  the  tntennidiary  ot 
the  columella"— ArrAam:  Phyiieo-Theoloin/.  hk.  It., 
ch.  111.     (.NoU'-JO  J 

*  in-ter-mo'-di-al,  a.  {yrvt.  in/fr,  *nd 
Eng.  medial  (((.v.).]  *  Lying  in  the  middle  or 
between ;  intervening. 

"Thmutth  all  the  intrrmedtaJ  reglotis  of  olou(li.'.~ 
Bishop  Taylor:  Semtons,  vol.  L,  wn.  13. 

"In-ter-me'-di-an,  a.  [lAt.  inter- ^h^ 
twcen,  among,  and'  meiiiii.-<  =  the  middle.) 
Lying  between  ;  intermedinte. 

"  in-tor-me'-di-ar-j^,  «.  &  a.    [Intcmi^ 

DIATK.] 

A«  As  tntbst.  :  One  who  or  that  which  inter- 
venes or  is  intennedlate ;  an  agent  interpoMod ; 
a  medium. 

"The  Crown  Prln 

In  hrinuUii:  ahout  ' 
FpK  £1.  lUt, 

B.  ^n  adjective : 

1.  Oril.  l-nng.  :  Lying  between,  Inton'onlng 
intermediate. 


I  WHS  therrlnclpallnf#rmMliurf 
purohftseb '— rail  Matt  Oaeutt, 


b6ll,  b^;  p^t,  J^l;  oat»  90II.  ohoms.  9liln.  boncb:  go.  ^om;  thin,  this,  sin,  a^;  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  o:ft«t.     ph  ^  £ 
"Clan,    tian^  shan.    -tlon.    slon  =  shun;  (Ion,   flon  ^  xhOn.    -tlous,  ^lous,  -slous  ^  shas.    -bio,  -dlo.  i:>:  =  bol.  doL 
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2.  Cnistallog,  (Of  secojidary  plajies) :  Inter- 
mediate between  tlie  planes  on  an  edge,  and 
those  on  an  angle. 

In-ter-me'-dl-ate*  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  intermediate 
from  Lat.  Inttr-  =  between,  among,  and  vie- 
diatus,  jia.  par.  of  Tn*rf(o  =  to  lialve ;  medius 
—  the  middle  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  iJitej-inedio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lying  or  bein^'  in  the  middle 

fla('e  or  de^ee  between  two  extremes  ;  lying 
etwcen ;   iiiteiveiniig,    intei'i'using ;   in    the 
middle :  as,  an   intcrmidiate  space    between 
tworivere,  an  (n^ermMfia?*' position  orrank,&c. 
■'  Einjiliiytd  the  intermediate  time  In  collecting  bis 
lathers  toices."— Mason  :  Caractacut.    (ArgL) 

B,  As  sitbsfantii'e  : 

Pharm. :  A  substance  added  to  a  medicinal 
coniponml  to  enable  the  other  ingi-edients  to 
combine. 

Intermediate -frame,  s. 

Spinn. :  The  second  fly-frame ;  an  inter- 
mediate, in  order  v(  time,  between  the  slub- 
bini;  and  the  roving  frame. 

intermediate- Shaft,  s.  The  shaft  cross- 
ing the  fr;nne  of  a  marine-en c^ne,  to  connect 
the  two  engines  and  two  paddle-wheels. 

intermediate-state,  $. 

1.  Th.oJ.,  dr.:  The  state  of  the  soul  be- 
tween diath  and  the  resurrection.  (For  Jewish 
views  on  the  snbject,  see  Hades.)  Christian 
opinions  on  the  subject  may  be  reduced  to 
two  :  one  that  there  is  a  i>lace  distinct  from 
both  heaven  and  hell  in  which  disembodied 
souls  are  kept  till  the  resurrection  [Hades, 
LiMBUs,  Purgatory],  the  other  that  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  at  death  becoming  perfect  in 
holiness,  imtntdiately  ]'ass  to  hea\en,  whilst 
those  of  the  wicked,  now  beyond  the  jiower  of 
being  regenerated,  go  to  hell  in  anticipation 
of  the  .judgment  day.  The  Greek  and  tlie 
Roman  Churches  hold  the  first  opinion,  whilst 
the  Calvinistic  or  Puritan  theology  accepts  the 
latter  view. 

2.  Cli.  Hist. :  The  most  notable  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  an  intermediate  state  was 
that  laised  l)y  some  discourses  of  Pope  Juhn 
XXII.  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

intermediate-terms,  s.  pi  ; 

Ariik.  it:  Ahj.  :  In  a  jimgression  thefirstand 
last  terms  are  called  extremes,  the  remainini^ 
ones  are  called  intermediate  terms  or  simply 
lUeaTis.  'Ihus  in  the  proportion,  3  :  6  ;:  4  :'8, 
6  and  S  are  the  intermediate  terms. 

•  in-ter-me-di-ate, v.i.  [Intermediate,  a.] 
To  intervene,  to  interjiose,  to  interfere. 

"Opptistiig  your 'rttfj-mfrfift/nt?  authority." — Milton: 
Letters  nf  State  ;  To  Gitttarua  Adofphus. 

•  in-ter-me'-di-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
mediate; -III.]    By  way  of  intervention. 

•  in-ter-me-di-a'-tion,  s.     [Pref.   inter-, 

and  En;,',  mediation  {q.v.).']     Intervention,  in- 
terposition. 

"  in-ter-me'-di-a-tor,  s.  [Pref.  infer-,  and 
Eirg.  mr'Uator  (q.v.).]  One  who  intervenes 
between  two  parties  ;  a  mediator. 

•  m-ter-me'-di-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  mediits  =  the  middle.] 
Intermediate,  intei"vening. 

•  In-ter-me'-di-iim,  5.  [Prof,  inter-^  and 
Bug.  7nedium{<\.v.).] 

1.  Intermediate  space. 

2.  An  intervening  agent  or  instrument. 

•  in-ter-m,ell',  v.t.&i.  [0.  Fr,  entrcmeder; 
I'd.  entreineler.] 

A.  Tmjfs.. -To  mix,  to  mingle,  to  intermingle. 


B.  Intrans.:  To  intermeddle,  to  intei  fere. 

"To  .  .  .  buMly  intertnell 
With  holy  things." 

Jtarsfon  :  Scourge  <if  nilany, 

in-ter'-ment,  *  en-tere-ment,  s.  [Fr. 
entcrrimcnt,  from  cnterrer.]  The  act  of  in- 
terring, l)urial,  sepulture. 

•  in-tlhr-men'-tion,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  viejiticn  (q.v.).]  To  mention  aniongst 
other  things  ;  to  include  in  mentioning. 

•  in'-ter-mcss,  5.  [Probably  intended  as  an 
En?;lisli  form  o(  inteiincszo  (q.v.).]  An  inter- 
lude ;  a  short  dramatic  piece. 

"Sfiiie  other  infrmi«.<«  which  might  dlrei'twilbin 
doTtS."— £rei }/ji  :  Memoirs,  Aug,  4, 1690. 


in-ter-met-a-car'-pal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  '>net'aiar})al.] 

Anat.  ;  Between  the  metacarjial  bones  of 
the  hand :  as,  intervietaairpiil  articulations. 
(Quain.) 

*  iUi-ter-mez'-zd  (mez  as  metz),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  An  interlude;  a  slutrt  composition 
of  a  lively  character  played  between  the  parts 
of  a  nun-e  important  work,  or  between  the  acts 
of  a  drama,  Aic. 

*  in-ter-mi'-cate,  I'.i.  [Lat.  intermicatum, 
sui*.  of  intermico,  from  infer-  =  between, 
among,  and  mico  =  to  shine.]  To  shine  be- 
tween or  among. 

*in-ter-mi-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Intermicate.]  The 
act  or  state  of  shining  between  or  among. 

*  in-ter-mi-gra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  infer-,  and 
Eng.  migration  (q.v.).]  Motion  or  removal  of 
two  families  from  one  country  to  another,  so 
that  each  takes  the  home  of  tlie  other ;  inter- 
change of  dwelling-places. 

"Though  the  continent  be  but  one.  as  to  point  of 
iiccesa.  iinitiial  Intercourse,  and  (lossihility  of  mrtrmi- 
gratvmt:'—Bale  :  Oriy.  ^f  Mankind,  p  300. 

ua-ter'-min-^.-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  interminn- 
bi'i,<,  from  in-  ^  not,  and  tenniniis  =  an  end  ; 
Ital.  intemiinahile  ;  Sp.  intemiinahle.'] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1,  Boundless,  endless,  unlimited,  illimitable, 
infinite. 

"  Peas  of  snrvv  that  shine 
Between  inlermina'^le  tntcts  if  iiiue." 

Wordsworth :  liescnptive  Sketches. 

2.  Protracted  so  as  to  be  apparently  end- 
less ;  wearisomely  protracted. 

"  The  debitea  were  long  and  sbArp  :  and  it  soon  he- 
ciuiie  evident  th.it  the  w.irk  was  intenninahle."— 
Mariutaj/  :  Bi*l.  Eng..  ch,  xiv. 

•B.  As  suhst.:  The  Deity;  the  Infinite 
Being. 

"Aa  If  they  would  confliie  the  interminable 
And  tie  him  to  hU  own  prescript." 

MiUon  :  Samson  Agonitte*,  307. 

in-ter'-mui-a-ble-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  inttrmin- 

ahle  :  -I'^ss.]  '  Tlie  qu;ility  or  state  of  being 
interminable  ;  endlessutas. 

in-ter'-min-a-bl^,  odi\  [Eng.  inttrmina- 
h(le) ;  -ly.\  in  an  interminable  manner  or 
degree;  endlessly. 

"A  kinpdome  restored  magtilflcently.  interminahly." 
— Bp.  Bail:  Contempt. ;  Chrht  Transfigured. 

*  in-ter'-min-ate.    a,      [Lat.    interminatus, 

from  in-  =  not,  and  terminatus  =  bounded, 
limited  :  tennino  =  to  end,  to  limit ;  Ital.  in- 
terminato ;  Sp.  intcmiinudo;  Fr.  intennine.] 
Unbounded,  unlimited,  boundless. 

"  But  her  estate 
In  passiug  his.  was  so  interminatt 
For  wealth  ;iiid  honour," 

Chapman  :  Bero  A  Leandcr,  seat.  V. 

Intermlnate-decimal,  s. 

Arifh. :  A  decimal  which  may  be  carried  on 
ad  i7ijinitum,  as  a  repeater.  Thus  ^  reduced 
to  a  decimal  become  'SSSS.  &c.,  ad  infinitum, 
and  is  written  3.  An  infinite  decimal.  [In- 
finite.] 

*  in-tcr'-m^-atc,  v.t.  [Lat.  interminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  inteniiinor:  i7iter-  =  between, 
among,  and  minor  —  to  threaten  ;  miiiai  = 
threat-s.]    To  threaten,  to  menace. 

"  Enough,  enough  of  these  intermlnated  Judgmenta,* 
~Bail:  ilemnins.  p.  I6i 

*  m-ter'-min-at-ed,  n.  [Pref.  i?i-  (2),  and 
Eng.  terminated,}  Boundless,  endless,  inter- 
minable. 

"To  follow  her  infrmSnated  way." 

Akenside:  Imajiixatien,  L 

*  in-ter-min-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat  interminatio, 
from  intermiunlus,  pa.  par.  ot  intermiturr.)  A 
threat,  a  menaee. 

"With  threaten  lugs  and  intermimuions  of  Ms  severe 
Judgeinent-s  Agninst  thein." — Bp.  Taylor:  Diss,  from 
Poperg.  pU  iL,  bk.  ii.,  §  6. 

*  in-ter-mined',  o.  [Tref.  inter-,  and  Eng, 
mine  (q.v.).]     Intersected  ^vith  mines. 

"  Her  earth  with  allout  veins  so  richly  intermtn'd." 
Draj/ton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  23. 

in-ter-min -gle,  v.t,  &  £.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  Vlingh:  (q.V.).] 

A.  Travs. :  To  mingle,  to  mix  amongst 
others,  to  iiiterniix. 

"The  sheeted  enioke  with  flashes  of  flame  tJitermin- 
gled."  Long/ellmc:   Evangeline,  I.  5. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  become  or  be  mingled, 
mixed,  or  incnrjiorated  with  others. 

"  Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick." 

Cowp'er  :  Tasl;  i.  347. 


*  in-ter-min'-gle-dom,  s.  [Eng.  intermin-^ 
gle;-dom.]  Mixture.  (Richardson:  Gixi^uiison, 
vi.  1S4.) 

*  in'-ter-mi^e,  s.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  viissus,  pa.  par.  of  mitto  =  to  send.] 
Intel  ferenee,  interposition. 

*  in'-ter-miss,  s.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
and  niisstis  =  sent.]    An  interval. 

"  In  which  short  irHenniis  tlie  king  relni>peil  to  his. 
former  eirour."—i/**r.  of  £dward  H  ,  p.  9^1  (iCfij). 

in-ter-miss'-lon  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  Trom 
Lat.  intermissioneni,  from  intennissio  =  a  le^iv- 
ing  off,  from  intermi.^sus,  pa.  par.  of  int-^r- 
mi(Io  =  to  leave  otf :  inter-  =  between,  ani"iig, 
and  m<7(o  =  to  send;  Sp.  intermision;  Ital. 
intermissione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  intennitting  ;  cessa- 
tion or  discontinuance  for  a  time;  |>ause ; 
intermediate  stop,  interruption,  rest. 

"They  answered  one  anuther  without  intermistiun.' 
—Biinjfiin  :  Pilgrim's  Progrcts,  pt  i. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  discontinued  or  dis- 
used ;  disuse,  neglect 

"Words  borrowed  of  antiquity,  have  the  authority 
of  years,  a»id  out  oi  their  iuiertnission  do  wiu  to  them- 
selves  a  kind  of  grace-like  iiewuess." — Ben  Jonton: 
Biivc 


•  3.  Intervening  time  ;  interval. 

"  Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  liend  of  Scutlund.  and  myself.'* 
Shake»p.  :  Macbeth,  Iv   & 

*  4.  Interposition,  intervention. 

"  In  auy  part  meddle  by  way  of  friendly  inf^r»U». 
tion.-—ne'jlin  :  Hist.  Prctbiiterians.  \:  ISr,. 

n.  Pathol .  (of  a  fever) :  Temporary  cessation 
of  a  paroxysm. 

*  m-ter-mis'-sive,  o.  [Lat.  int^nnigsua,  pa. 
par.  of  intermitto.]  [Intermission-I  Having 
tempoT-ary  cessations  :  not  continuous;  inter- 
mittent ;  coming  by  fits. 

"Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French.  Instejid  ofeyca. 
To  weep  their  intermissivc  miseries." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  VI.  i.  I. 

in-ter-mit',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  intcrmitto  =  to 
send  apait,  to  interrupt.     [Intermission.] 

A,  Trans.:  To  leave  or  discontinue  for  a 
time ;  to  cease  temjiorarily  ;  to  forbear,  to- 
interrupt^  to  suspend. 

"The  blckerlnga  which  had  begun  in  Holland  had 
never  been  iniemiitied  during  the  whole  course  of  tha 
exj'editiun." — .i/aeautnj/ :  Bitt.  Eng.,  cb.  v. 

B*  Intrans. :  To  leave  otf  or  cease  for  a. 
time  ;  to  cease  or  relax  at  intervals, 

"Heaved  on  the  surge  with  intennitting  hreatb, 
Aud  hourly  p»utiDg  in  the  arms  of  death." 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Odyssey  v.  498. 

t  in-ter-mit'-ten^e,  s.  [Eng.  int€rmitten(t)  ;^ 
•ce.]  The  act  or  state  of  intermitting;  inter- 
mission.    (Prof.  Tyndall  in  Annandale.) 

in-ter-mit'-tent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intermittens, 
pr.  par.  of  int€rmitto=  to  intermit  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
intermittent;  Ital.  iyitermittente ;  Sp.  intermi- 
tente.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Ceasing  or  relaxing  at  inter- 
vals ;  not  in  continual  action  or  force. 

"The  doctor  is  curing  her  almost  as  one  of  an  int«^- 
mittent-Jercr." — Boyle  :    l\'orkt,  vi.  ■*"". 

B«  As  subst.  :  An  intermittent  fever  (q.v.). 
%  Intermittent  action  r^f  the  heart : 
Pathol. :    A  morbid  state,   in  which,  after 
the  heart  has  made  a  certain  numberof  regular 
beats,  it  misses  one.     Itarisesfromdysiiepsia, 
temporary  debility,  the  use  of  tobacco,  &c. 

Intermittent-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  [Ague]. 
Intermittent-fountain,  5. 

Hydriiul. :  A  stopjiered  glass  globe,  nearly 
two-thirds  filled  with  watei.  The  globe  has 
two  or  three  capillary  tubulures,  curved  down- 
wards, for  the  egress  of  the  water.  A  glass 
tube,  open  at  both  ends,  terminates  above, 
within  the  glass  globe  near  its  toj.,  arid  the 
lower  part,  just  above  a  small  aperture,  in 
a  dish  supports  the  apparatus.  The  water 
flows  out  by  the  tubulures  till  it  rises  in  the 
dish  high  enough  to  close  tlie  lower  end  of 
the  glass  tnbe,  anrl  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  external  air,  the  pressure  of  which  is  need- 
ful to  continue  the  flow;  the  water  then  ceases 
to  run  out. 

intermittent-gear,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  baviir.:  a  jinj-t  of  its  cogs  cut 
away ;  mutilated  gear. 

2.  A  wheel  moved  at  intervals  by  a  cog, 
cam,  ratchet,  rack,  or  lever;  as  in  counting- 
machines,  meters,  registei-s,  escapements,  ^^c. 


ff&te,  fat.  fJire,  amidst,  Trfcat.  f^ll,  father;  rre,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.    piit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  wh&.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  anite»  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     sb,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Intermittent-light,  s.  One  cf  tlie  cha- 
racterrs  <.f  light  L-xhiliiUd  from  li^'htlioiises 
Uii  ler  the  caluptric  system.  Ihe  vaiiutious 
or  'liffereiit  cliaracteristics  of  lights  tiiable  a 
mariner  C')?ninh'  witliiii  sij;;ht  of  th«*in  on  a 
const  to  determine  his  geographical  im&ition 
and  bearings.  The  intermittent  li^ht  bursts 
Biiddenly  into  view,  remains  steady  a  short 
time,  and  is  tlitn  et-liused  fur  lialf  a  minute. 
Till*  effect  is  ]>rndueea  liy  llie  motion  of  shades 
in  front  of  the  reflectors,  aUernately  displiiy- 
Jfit;  and  hiding  the  light.    IKLAsuiNG-LionT.J 

intermittent-pulse*  s. 

Pathi'!.  ;  A  iiiilse  wliicli,  bentiBgsteadily  for 
a  time,  tJien  iTiterTnits,  It  itrises  chiefly  from 
the  innervation  of  the  heart,  and  follows  on 
flome  physical  or  moiiil  shock  to  the  system. 

intermittent  siphon,  s. 

Ihl'rivil.  :  A  vessel  liavinj^  a  sii>hon  with 
its  shorter  leg  near  the  bottom  of  tlie  vessel, 
and  the  longer  leg  passing  through  it.  A 
continuous  sup]>ly  of  water  T)eing  ]iro\ided, 
the  level  gradually  rises,  both  in  the  vessel 
lind  the  tube,  to  the  top  of  the  siphon,  and 
an  outflow  iK'gins.  It  bein^;  arranged  that 
this  should  be  more  rapid  thnn  the  infl<»w, 
the  aiplion  Is  gradually  emptied,  and  the 
water  ceases  to  come  forth. 

tntermittent-spring,  s. 

Hydro!.  :  A  natural  sjTiiii; whichaltemately 
flows  and  stops.  A  c.ivity  is  more  or  less 
slowly  filled  by  springs,  and  then  at  intenala 
emptied  by  fissures,  so  shaped  and  jilaeed  as 
to  constitute  natural  intermittent  siphons. 
lnti*rmittent  springs  exist  in  varioua  parts  of 
the  world. 

intermittent-wheel,  s.  The  name  In- 
cludes all  the  escai>e-wlieels  ;  counting  wheels 
in  meters,  arithmometers,  and  registers  ;  stop- 
motions  in  clocks  aud  watches,  ratchet  move- 
ments, &c.,  &c. 

In-ter-mit'-ting',  jw.  par.  &  a.    [Intermit.] 

Ceasing  or  relaxing  at  intervals  ;  intermittent. 

intermitting  -  spring,  s.     [Intermit- 

TKNT-Si'lUN.;.] 

*  5bi-ter-mit'-tihg-ly,  adv.  fEng.  iniermU- 
tiog ;  -ly.)  In  an  intermitting  or  intermittent 
manner  ;  with  intermissions  ;  at  intervals. 

"Suflerliig  It  to  look  up  but  inUrinUtingly." — Moun- 
tiiyue  :  Devnute  Etiayet.  pt.  11..  tr,  vl.  S  2. 

Xn  ter-mxx',  v.t,  &  t.  [Pref.  inteT-,  and  Eng. 
3nu:(q.v.).J 

A.  TroH.i.  .*  To  mix  or  mingle  with  others  ; 
to  intermingle. 

"They  sing  priilseti  unto  Ood,  whicli  they  intermix 
with  InstntiueiiU  of  music."— Sir  T.  More:  Utopia 
(ed.  RobUison),  bk.  II..  oh.  xl. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  liecome  intermingled  or 
Incorpoiat*'d  with  others  ;  to  be  intermingled. 

tn  ter-mixed',  pa.  par.  era.    (Intermix. ] 

"  Xn-ter-mix'-ed-l^,  «(7i'.  lEug.  inta-mixed ; 
•b/.]  In  an  intermixed  manner;  with  inter- 
mixture. 

•  Ln  ter-mix'-tlon  (x  as  k),  *in-ter- 
miX-ci-on,>'.  [Lat.  inter-  ■=  bi  Lween,  among, 
and  mixlin  »  a  mixing.]  The  same  as  Inteh- 
wixTURE  (q.v.), 

"True  chrlnt'-n  people  lii  thU  world,  whtch,  without 
liirrrmLxc("ri  ot  oliiM>uvt«  hercBlui,  profcMB  llioryi;hto 
c.'ithi.llko  fiiitli.'*— -Sir  T.  More :   fVorkes,  p.  202. 

In-tor-mix'-ture,  «.  [Prcf.  InUr-,  and  Eng. 
mixiiirc  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process    of  intermixing  or 

mixing  together. 

•*  Both  wero  tnRrkcit 
By  clrcuiimtAJicewlth  iatenntjUurs  fliip." 

Wordtwtrth  :  Eicurti'm.  hk.  v. 

2.  A  mass  formed  by  the  mixture  of  two  or 
more  ingredients. 

3.  An  admixture  ;  something  additional 
mingled  in  a  maa-s. 

"  He  nmy  Indpwl  Jucipe  ctrtJiln  tnt«rmixtur«$  of  ml- 
v-p.Uy  to  l>o  pr.ipcr  for  our  iiuprovoment,"— Wrtir; 
WorkM.  voU  11..  Mr.  V. 

•  in  ter-m^t»n'-l-t^,  «.  [Prrf.  inter-y  and 
Kii-.  mohUHii  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  ca))abln  of  moving  amongst  each  other, 
aa  the  particles  of  a  fluid. 

In  tor-mo  da-ll-on,  ».    [Pref.  inter.,  an.l 

ling.  mo«/r7/(on  (q.v.).J 
Arch. :  The  spaeo  between  two  modillions. 

*  Xn-ter-m5n'-tane,  a.     iLat.  inur.  =  iio- 

twcen,  among,  and  iriontanva  =  pertaining  to 


mimutains  ;   mmis  (genit.  moiitis)  =  a  moun- 
tain.]   Between  uiountatUB. 

*  in-ter-m^'-dane,  a.  [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tw--en,  anio[ig,  and  mundan-iis  =  jiertaining  to 
the  world  ;  viundiis  ~  the  world.]  Being  or 
existing  between  worlds,  or  between  orb 
and  orb. 

"The  vast  dUtnnoe  bctw<.'on  those  great  bodlu  uo 
ealktl  hirmuunUane  Hpaces."— /^ot« .*  SlemenU  qf 
yutural  Philoiophy,  ch.  li. 

*  in-ter-miin'-di-9ii,  a.  [Lat.  ivier-  =  be- 
tween,  among,  and  mund us  =  the  world.] 
Int€ruiundane. 

in-ter-miir'-al,  a.  [Lat.  i/iUr-  =  between, 
among,  and  mw/uits  =  pertaining  to  a  wall; 
murus  =  a  wall.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  or  being  within  walls. 

2.  Anat.  & Patfi^l.  :  Between  the  intestinal 
walls. 

%  There  are  sometimes  intermural  intes- 
tinal obstructions,  as  cancerous  stricture, 
non-cancerous  stricture,  and  intussusception, 
Willi  or  without  polypi. 

*  in-ter-miire',  v.t.  [Lat.  i;ifcr-  =  between, 
among,  and  murus  =  a,  wall. J  To  surround 
with  or  inclose  in  walls.    (Ford.) 

xn-ter-mns'-eu-lar,  o.  [Pref.  inter-^  and 
Eng.  muscular '((i\.).2  Lying  or  being  be- 
tween the  muscles. 

Intermuscular-septa,  s.  pi. 

Annt.:  Two  librous  partitions  binding  the 
aponeurosis  nf  the  arm  to  the  humerus.  They 
are  called  the  External  and  Internal  Inter- 
muscular Septa. 

*  in-ter-mu-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Kng.  miitation  (q.v.).]  Mutual  or  reciprocal 
chatige  or  mutation  ;  interchange. 

"  in-ter-mu'-tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
lOng.  mutual  (n-v.).]  Mutual,  reciprocal,  al- 
ternate. 

'■  By  intermuttial  vows  protestlug  there. 
TLl9  never  to  reveal."        Daniel :  CivU  Wart.  111.  S5. 

*  in-ter-mu'-tu-al-ly,    mlv.      [Eng.    inter- 

viulunl ;  -ly.]'   Mutually,  reciprocally. 
"Ami  inrennutii'iffi/  tlieri>  ratillcd 
With  I'rotfitfttioUB."        Daniel:  CivU  W art,  v\i.%0. 

*  in'-tem»  a.   &  s.     [Fr.   intermy  from   Lat. 

iiiternus  ~  inward,  from  inter-  ^  within,  be- 
tween ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  interTW.I 

A.  As  adj. :  Internal,  intestine,  domestic. 

"Tho  Inland  towns  are  most  fluurishiUK,  which 
utiows  that  her  riches  lire  intern  and  domoBtic."— 
Jlouxt. 

B.  As  nibst. :  A  pupil  wlio  resides  in  a 
seminary  or  scliool ;  a  boarder.  (In  Roman 
Catholic  Schools.) 

in-tem',  v.t  [Fr.  interncr.]  To  send  to  or 
conllne  In  the  interior  of  a  country,  without 
permission  to  leave. 

"Wlicn  a  conaldcmltli*  portion  of  the  French  army 
roiiU-d  at  Sedan  look  thc-Ir  fllKht  thruujjh  BcIgiaQ  ter- 
ritory, they  luid  down  Ihi'lr  ariua  accoi-dlus  to  conven- 


tion, ivnd  were  interned  in  the  domlulous  of  Khin  Leo- 
pold,"—Jhhuu/  /tegUtrr,  1870. 

in-ter'-nal, a.    [Lat.  i7item(us),  from  inter-  = 
within,  b'etween  ;  Eng.  sutt*.  -at.] 
I.  Ordinary  J.anijuagc : 

1.  Inward,  Interior,  not  ext*'rnal ;  being 
within  or  inclosed  in  any  liniit-s  or  bounds. 

"  Tticre  nuint  tie  Konio  internal  or((rknii  within  ut.  n» 
far  aliovu  the  organs  '>(  brutes,  iia  tint  u|>eratlouH  ot  nur 
iniiidiarealTOVo  tholm."— .V(«/(n,'Vl««(;  Worka.  vol,  HI., 
•er  7. 

2.  Domestic,  not  foreign ;  l>plonging  to 
Itself  or  its  own  allairs  or  interests. 

"The  internal  rpttuInMouB  of  ono  hninch  of  tho  L*- 
gl»lttt or*."— 5a f«rii*iv  li*-view,  Feb.  11,  IBM,  \i.  1«0. 

3.  Derived  from  or  dependent  on  the  object 
itself;  inherent:  as,  utfcrna/ forces. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  mind  or  thoughUt ; 
peitiiining  to  one's  inner  being. 

•  5.  Intrinsic,  real. 

"  The  internal  n-ctltiide  of  our  hei\oTM."—ltog*r%, 

II.  Ceom. :  The  same  aa  Intkuior  (q.v.). 
Internal-angles,  s.  pi 

O'-m,  :   llNTKIlloli-ANOI.KS]. 

Internal  gear,  «.  A  wheel  whose  cogs 
arc  oil  till'  intcnml  |n*rinietrr. 

internal  safety  valvo,  e. 

Stcam-rnn-  :  A  valve  opening  inwardly  Into 
the  btilliT,  to  allow  air  to  enter  wlien  a  vaenoin 
is  formed  inaitle  by  thecondensntkm  of  Htwim. 


internal- wheel,  s'.  .\n  aunuUir  wheel 
whu.se  cogs  are  presented  Jut^rnuUy. 

'  in-ter-nil'-I-t^,  «.     [Eng.  intcrmt;  -ity.] 

Tlie  quality  or  st^ite  of  being  internal. 

in-ter*-nal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  inUmat ;  -ly.] 

1.  Inwardly,  within;  in  or  at  tlie  interior; 

beneath  the  surface. 

2.  Mentally,  intellectually,  spiritually. 

"Tho*o  who  were  well  ntuUltied.  Rml  -e*'nird  to  b* 
tnteniaitj/  called  by  a  divlue  rocatlou."— /fum«f .' 
nut.  /ir/orrmitio'i  |an.  liiTJ. 

in-ter-n^'-tion-9X  o.  &  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  nafiomi/ (q,  v.).J 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  mutnally  affecting  tke 
relations  and  intercourse  of  nations  with  each 
other. 

"To  avoid  Ititervfliitlon.  It  mu«tl<>ATeautonchfldtbe 
tntirniuionitl  tribuitala"— ;>«<urJuw  iUview,  Uarcb 
\%,  ie»2,  ]i.  310. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  society  called  the 
InttMTiational.     [B.] 

B.  As  suhslantivt : 

Histoi-y :  The  recognized  contraction  fop  a 
society  of  which  the  full  title  was  The  Inter- 
national Working  Men's  Association.  It  owed 
its  being  to  Karl  Marx,  the  author  of  7). r*  Capl- 
tal.  and  was  founded  at  a  meeting  held  in  St. 
James^  Hall,  London,  in  1864,  under  tlie  preai- 
deucy  of  Prof.  E,  S.  Ueesley.  Two  Parisian 
workmen,  Henri  Tolain,  a  chaser  in  bronze, 
and  Eugene  Fribourg,  a  decorative  engraver, 
attended  as  delegates  for  their  fi-Uows.  Mr 
Geojgf  Odgcrwiis  elected  President,  and  a  Ger- 
man t^iilor,  Eccarius.  secretary.  Statutes  and  s 
general  manifesto,  drawn  up  by  Karl  Marx 
were  issued.  Of  the  manifesto  Prof.  Beeste; 
says,  "  It  is  probably  the  most  striking  ancl 
powerful  statement  of  the  workn:an's  c;u4c  as 
against  the  middle  class  that  has  ever  been 
compressed  into  a  dozen  small  pages."  The 
first  congress  met  at  Geneva,  Sept.  3,  IStifl. 
Some  sixty  delegates,  chietly  French  and  Swiss, 
were  present,  and  the  subjects  diseussed 
were  : — 

I.  International  comhlDatlonof  efT-irtaby  thea^eitcv 
of  tilt'  Aaaociatiou  In  tho  etrngglc  bctw(;i-u  Inbuur  aua 
cai.lt.ll. 

'J.  LluiILitton  of  the  houtB  of  the  worklDg  day, 

3.  Juvenile  lalxiur. 


Tiio  congress  was  ignored  by  the  London 
paj)eis,  and  the  reports  entrust^id  to  Jotteaux, 
a  Swiss  naturalized  in  England,  for  convey- 
ance to  London,  were  taken  from  him  by  the 
Imperial  Police  as  he  crossed  the  French 
frontier,  but  nfterwania  restored  on  the  inter- 
vention of  Lord  Stanley,  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. The  next  congress  wash<ld  at  Lausanne 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  Tinu-s  jiublislied 
lengthy  rei)ort3  of  its  proceedings.  In  that 
year  the  International  kept  foreign  workmen 
out  of  tho  labour  market  in  England  in  case  of 
strikes.  In  ISOS  the  Paris  Association  was 
dissolved  by  judiciul  proceedings,  but  indi- 
vidual members  kept  up  their  connection  with 
the  parent  Sijciety,  whioh  was  vi(!torious  in  a 
contestwitli  thoniJister-buildcrsofGenevajand 
in  Germany  V20  sotielirs  st-nt  repre.senLttives 
to  Nuremberg,  anvlallilialed  theriisolve.s.  The 
third  congress  was  held  at  lirussels  in  the  Sei>- 
ti-mber  of  this  yt'ar,  and  its  discusMions  on  war, 
strikes,  nuudiincry,  instruction,  credit,  in-oper- 
ty,  and  tho  reduction  of  the  houi-s  of  laliour. 
foirned  tlie  subject  of  four  leadeix  in  tlie  Times. 
'J"ho  Social  DcmocralirCentresat  Vienna,  Peslh, 
and  Piesburgaent  lirlegates  to  Hi-nssels.  Tlie 
fourth  congress  wiis  lield  at  liiUe  in  Se]it,,  1809, 
and  on  Dec.  13,  the  ilay  of  the  ojwniiig  of  the 
lioifhstag,  40,000  workmen  iissmibled  in  the 
streets  ot  Vienna,  demanding  that  a  bill  should 
bo  bnmght  in  legalizing  tnido  eoinbinationfl ; 
numbers  wej-e  arrested  and  imprisoned.  ]u 
this  year  Hakunin  Joined  the  AssiKSiiition,  and 
bis  inlltience  soon  beeaine  appiinnt.  In  isTO 
the  members  of  the  Coinmfttr*  of  Pnria, 
Lynns,  Marsollloa,  Totilous''.  Bn-st.nnd  Rouen, 
were  senteiicfd  to  temirt  of  tm])nsoniiii'n1,  but 
were  ndeoscd  on  tho  ^troelamallon  of  tin-  Ho- 
public.  Tlie  Intcrnaltoimt  nowsepaniled  into 
two  parlies.  At  the  Hague  C()ngiess,  in  187'2, 
Bakunin's,  or  tlie  e\ti-uni««  parly,  was  nut. 
voted  by  the  folhiwers  >ii  Marx,  who  trans- 
ferred the  S'-atof  adininistnition  to  Nt-w  York. 
Aft*T  tho  Geneva  Copgreaa,  In  IST*.  Ihc  liil^'r- 
national  Pro|M'r  cenHed  to  exist.  IJakunln's 
parly  lin>;t'r.d  till  lS7li.  and  then  formed  nn 
nllinnee  with  Socialism  U\.v.).  Tho  geni-rnl 
ainiH  (tf  till'  Inlernntional  wrrx  tin'  abnhliun 
of  wage-paid  in  favour  of  aKsucintod  lBb«Mir,  to 


boil,  h^;  p6^t,  Ji$^l:  oat.  90U.  chorus,  9htn.  bongh;  go,  konx;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expoot.  ^onophon*  o:^t.      inff, 
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be  developed  to  national  dimensions  by  na- 
tional means,  the  abolition  of  private  property 
In  the  means  of  production,  and  their  rever- 
Bion,  with  land,  to  the  State. 

international-code,  «. 

Nant.  ■  A  common  system  of  maritime  signal- 
ling, now  adopted  by  commercial  nations  gener- 
ally, in  order  to  facilitate  communication  at 
sea'  between  vessels  of  all  nations. 

international-copyright,  s.  [Copt- 
mo  ht.] 

Intemational-exlilbitions,  s.  pi.  Ex- 
hibiiiniis  of  the  industries  characterizinB  the 
different  countries  of  the  world.  The  first 
was  the  World's  Exhibition,  held  in  1851,  In 
London.  It  was  followed  by  those  of  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  &c. 

Intemational-law,  s. 

Law  £  Hist. :  The  name  given  by  Bentham 
to  whiit  had  previously  been  called  the  Law 
of  Nations.  It  arose  gradually  during  the 
latter  part,  of  the  middle  ages,  when  commerce 
and  navii;ation,  not  very  flourishing  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  began  to 
revive  with  its  decline.  At  first  it  took  the 
form  of  commercial  usage,  then  it  was  promul- 
gated in  "  royal  ordinances,"  and  finally  be- 
came tacitly  recognised  as  commercial  law. 
Then  it  was  extended  to  all  international 
transactions,  even  thoujjh  not  commercial. 
It  is  divided  into  three  dejiartments  :  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  regulate  the  conduct  (1)  of 
states  to  earh  other;  (2)  of  private  parties 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  states  to  each 
other;  (3)  of  private  parties  as  aflected  by 
the  separate  internal  codes  of  distint  nations. 
Its  leading  ]»rinciples  are  tliree  :  (1)  that 
everynation  possesses  an  exclusive  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  in  its  own  territory- ;  (2)  that 
no  state  or  nation  can  by  its  laws  directly 
afffCt  or  l>ind  projterty  out  of  its  own  territory, 
or  persons  not  resident  therein,  natural  bom 
subjects  or  others  ;  (3)  that  whatever  force 
the  laws  of  one  country  have  in  another  depends 
solely  on  the  municipal  laws  of  the  latter. 
The  tendency  of  international  law  is  to  prevent 
war. 

tn-ter-na'-tlon-al-ism,  s.  [Eng.  intema- 
tionttl :  -t.s-ni.]  The  principles  or  objects  advo- 
cated by  the  Internationalists. 

ln-ter*na'-tion-al-ist,   s.     [Eng.    iJiUma- 

tioiuU;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  upholds  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

2.  A  member  of  the  secret  society  known  as 
the  Iiiternatioual. 

"  The  gist  of  all  theories  of  the  IntematianaligU  is 
this." — llipley  i  Dana :  Am9r.  Byclop.,  ix.  32S. 

•  in-ter-na'-tion-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  inter- 
TUitionol;  -izc]  To  make  international;  to 
cause  to  affect  the  mutual  relations  of  two  or 
more  nations. 

» in-ter-n&'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
natinnal;  -ly.]  In  an  international  manner ; 
from  an  international  point  of  view  ;  so  as  to 
affect  the  mutual  relations  of  two  or  more 

Datii">ns. 

"  Would  it  be  international fi/  courteous  of  England 
to  flnod  the  Tunnel?"— Saturday  Review.  Feb.  11,  1S82. 
p.  ISC. 

•  in-teme',  s.  (Interne,  a.]  That  which  N 
witliin  ;  the  inside,  the  interior.  (E.  B.  Bromn- 
ing.) 

•  In-ter-ne'-ci-ar-y  (ci  as  slu).  a.     [Lat. 

iiiternecio  =  utter  slaughter;  ?iec(>  =  to  kill, 
to  slaughter.]  The  same  as  Internecine 
(q.v.). 
'  in-ter-ne9'-in-al,  a.  [Lat.  intem€cin(us), 
from  internecio  =  iitter  slaughter ;  Eng.  ad,j. 
sufT,  -a!.]  Mutually  destructive ;  extermi- 
nating, internecine. 

In  -  ter  -  ne'-  9ine,  a,  [Lat.  interTiednus.'l 
Mutual  destruction  ;  endeavouring  or  involv- 
ing mutual  destruction  ;  deadly. 

"  The  Egyptians  worshipped  d<^,  &Dd  for 
Their  lalth  made  inteniecitie  wkt." 

Butler:  Budibrat,  pt  t,  C.  i. 

'  In-ter-ne'-cion  (ci  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  internecio.]  Mutual  slaughter  ordestruc- 
tion. 

"The  numherof  intemedont  and  Blaui:chter8  would 
exceed  all  arithmetical  calculation."  —  ^atc:  Or^.of 
Mankind,  p.  ilS. 

•  in-ter-ne'-9ive,  a.  [La*,  internecip)  =  to 
kill,  to  slauirhter  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -h'c.l  Kill- 
ing, slaughtering,  interuecine.    {Carlyle.) 


*  in-ter-nec'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  internecto  =  to 
bind  together:  i?i(cr- =  between,  among,  and 
necto  =  to  bind.]  A  binding  or  fastening  to- 
gether ;  connection,  conjunction,  bond. 

"  He  coupled  his  owu  goodness  and  uiau'b  evils  by  so 
admirable  an  inCertiection  that  even  the  worat  parts 
of  the  chain  drew  some  good  Aft«r  them."— Jfou'Uojrutf.- 
Demute  EBsayet,  pt.  iL.  tt.  Iv.,  J  L 

in-ter-neiir'-al,  o.     [Pref.  intsT-,  and  Eng. 

neun.ll  (q.v.).]  ' 

Anat.,  Ichthy.,  £c.  :  Situated  between  the 
neural  processes  or  spines. 

intemeural-cartilage,  s.  A  small  ac- 
cessory cartilage  at  tlie  fore  and  back  part  of 
the  neur-apophysis,  in  the  vertebral  column 
of  a  fish.  (Owen:  Compar.  Anat.  of  Fisfies  {ed. 
1846).  p.  53.) 

intemeural-spines,  s.  pi.  Spines  sup- 
porting the  framework  of  the  dorsal  fin.  In 
osseous  fishes  they  are  generally  shaped  as  in 
the  interhfemal  spines,  like  little  daggers, 
looking  as  if  plunged  in  the  flesh  up  to  the 
hilt.    (Owen:  Compar.  Anat.  of  Fishes,  p.  67.) 

*  Xn-ter'-ni-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
internitas.]     Interiorness  ;  interior  presence. 

"The  intemitt/  of  hisever-living  light. "—.ff.  Brooke- 
Fool  of  <iuaiity.  li.  549. 

in-tem'-mSnt,  s.  [Fr.  intemement.]  Con- 
finement to  the  interior  of  a  country  as 
prisoneis  of  war;  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  so  confined. 

in-ter-ndd'-al,    •  m-ter-nod'-i-al,  a. 

[Eng.  internod(e)  ;  -al ;  Juat.  internodiium),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -al.] 
Bot.,  £c. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  intemodes. 

"  But  the  intemodial  parts  of  vegetihles,  or  sp.-ioea 
between  the  joints,  are  contrived  with  more  uncer- 
tainty."—firoiw»e;  Cj/rui'  aarden,ch.  iiL 

l^'-ter-node^  5.    [Lat.  intemodium.] 

Bot. :  The  space  between  two  nodes  of  the 
stem.    [Node.] 

m-ter-no'-di-a,  s.  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  intemo' 
diuvt.]    [Internode.] 

Anat. :  The  digital  phalanges.  Tliey  are 
fourteen  in  number— three  for  each  of  the  four 
fingers  and  two  for  the  thumb. 

in-ter-nod'-i-al,  o.    [Internodal.] 

*  in'-ter-niin^e,  s.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
and  nxncius  =  a  mes.^enger.]  A  means  of 
transmitting  messages  between  two  parties. 

"Intelligence  U  familiarly  conveyed  by^the  inter, 
nunce  t>f  pigeons  trained  up  for  the  puri>o3e." — Svelyn  : 
Navigation  £  Commerce 

in-ter-nun'-ci-^l  (ci  as  shi),  a.  [Eng. 
iiitcrnunci{o) ;  ■al.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inter- 
nuncio or  his  office. 

2.  Physiol.  (Of  the  nervous  system) :  Trans- 
mitting impressions  between  one  part  of  the 
body  and  another, 

"  A  definite  nervoua  syBtem,  whose  action  may  he 
purely  infemundal — that  of  calling  forth  mu£cular 
movementa  in  resnondeuceto  the  imiireasious made  Ly 
external  agencies.  —Carpenter  :  Mental  Phj/iiol..  §  44. 

*  in-ter-niin'-gi-ess,  s.  [Eng.  intemunci^o) ; 
-ess.]    A  female  messenger. 

"  Iris  that  had  place 
01  int^muncie's  from  the  gods." 

Chapman  :  Botner  ;  TtiadXW. 

*  in-ter-nun'-Ci-6,  s.  [Pref.  in^er.,  and  nuncio 
(q.v.).] 

L  A  messenger  between  two  parties, 

"  They  are  only  the  internuncios,  or  the  go-betweens 
of  this  trim-devised  mummer>-.''— J/itton  .-  Animad. 
upon  Remon.  Defence. 

2.  An  envoy  of  the  Pope,  sent  to  small 
states  or  republics,  as  distingiiished  from  a 
nuncio,  who  represents  hira  at  the  courts  of 
emperors  and  kings. 

"The  xnternunao  at  Brussels  proceeded  to  censure 
those  that  were  for  it.  aa  enemies  to  the  papal  atitho- 
Tity."— Burnet:  Own  Timei(an.  1652). 

in-ter-nSn'-9i-0-sllip,    s.     [Eng.  inter- 
nuncio; -ship.] 
1,  The  ofEce  of  an  inteniuncio. 
*  2.  The  agency  of  any  messenger. 


m-ter-6-ce-Sn'-ic  (ce  as  she),  a.     [Pref. 
inter. ^  and  Eng.  oceanic]  Between  two  oceans. 

in-ter-6c'-u-lar,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
ociilar.] 
Anat.  dt  Entom. :  Situated  between  the  eyes. 


in-ter-o-per'-cu-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  inters 
opercul{um),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ar.j 

Compar.  Anat.  £  Ichthy. :  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  interoperculum  (q.v.). 

interopercnlar-bone,  s. 

Compar.  Aiuit.  £  Ichthy.  [InteroperculumI 

in-ter-o-per'-cn-lum,  s.    [Pref.  iiUer-,  and 

Lat.  operculuvi  (q.v.).] 

Compar.  Anat.  £  Ichthy.  :  One  of  the  four 
portions  of  which  the  gill-cover  of  a  fish  ia 
composed.  It  is  articulated  to  the  pre-o^^er- 
cular  one  above,  to  the  sub-opercular  behind, 
and  usually  to  the  back  part  of  a  mandible  of 
some  fishes.  Called  also  Int^ropercular  Bone. 
(Owen:  Compar,  Anat.  of  Fishes,  p.  114.) 

5^-ter-6r'-bit-al,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  ot' 
bitaL] 

Anat.,  £c.  :  Between  any  orbit,  as  those  of 
the  eyes, 

in-ter-os'-cn-lant,  a.  [Tref.  irUer-,  and 
Eng.,  &(_•.  osculant  (q.v.).]  Connecting  two 
different  assemblages  of  any  kind,  as  a  variety 
connecting  two  species,  a  species  two  genera, 
a  genus  two  families,  a  family  two  tribes,  a 
tribe  two  orders,  &ic. 

in-ter-os'-CU-late,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
osculate  (q.v.).] 

Biol. :  To  connect  two  different  assemblages. 
[Inosculant.J 

in-ter-os'-se-al,   in-ter-os'-se-oiis,  a, 

p*r€f.  inttr-.  and  Eng.  osscal,  osseous  (q.v.).'] 

Anat.,  £c. :  Situated  between  bones.  There 
are  interosseous  bones,  nerves,  arteries,  and 
an  interosseous  ligament, 

in-ter-os'-se-i,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  masc 
pi.  of  Lat.  05scj(S.] 

Anat.:  Two  sets  of  muscles.  The  Dorsal 
Interossei,  seven  in  number,  withdraxv  the 
fingers  fi"om  the  middle  line  of  the  hand; 
tlure  are  corresjionding  muscles  in  the  foot^ 
four  dorsal  and  three  plantar.    (Quain.) 

in-ter-os -se-oils,  a.    [Interosseal.] 

•  in-ter-pale',  v.t.      [Pref.  inter-    and  Engi 

pale(q.y.).] 

1.  To  place  pales  between  ;  to  dinde  by 
pales, 

2.  To  interweave,  to  interlace. 

"  He  ware  upon  his  head  a  diademe  of  purple  inter* 
paled  with  white."— /fr««d«  .•  (Juintits  Curtitu,  to.  loL. 

in-ter-pSx-i-e'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
parietal  (q.v.).] 

Compar.  Anot.£  Zool. :  Between  the  parietal 
bones,  as  the  interparietal  suture  ocouii ing  ia 
the  young  of  the  Rnminantia  and  Camivora. 

•  in-ter-pass',  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.. 
pass  (q.v.).]    To  pass  between. 

"Many  skirmiehes  (nterpatted  with  surprlsemeote 
of  caat\e^~—  Daniel :  Bitt.  Enj.,  p.  47. 

•  in'-ter-pau^e,  s.  [Pref.  later-,  and  Eng. 
pattse  (q.v.).]  A  pause  or  stop  between  ;  an 
intermission. 

"Giving  an  Interpaute  to  pride  and  aplte." 

Daniel.   Cteil  Han,  vL  7X 

•in-ter-peal',  *in-ter-pell",  r.^   [Lat  tn- 

tcrpdlo  =^   to    interrupt  :    inter-  =  between, 
among,  &nd  pello  =  to  drive.] 
L  To  interrupt,  to  hinder,  to  interfere  with- 

"This  being  thus  :  why  should  my  tongue  or  i>ea 
Presuiue  to  interpell  that  fulnease." 

Ben  Jonson,-  On  my  Slute.  elegy  9. 

2.  To  intercede  with,  to  appeal  to. 

"  Here  one  of  ns  began  to  interpeal 
Old  .Mnemon." 

B.  More  :  On  the  Sout,  pt  t.  hk.  llL.  5  81. 

in-ter-pe-dun'-cu-lar,    a.     [Pref.  int^r^ 

and  Eng.  peduncular.] 

Anat :  Between  the  peduncles  of  the  oerfr 
brum. 

Interpeduncnlar-space,  s. 

Anat.:  A  lozenge-shaped  interval  situated 
between  the  ]ieduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and 
containin,^  the  posterior  ]ierfor:ited  space,  the 
corpora  albicantia,  and  the  tuber  cinereum. 
(Qnain.) 

in-ter-pel'-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  interpellatus.  pa, 
par.  of  intet^cllo.]  [Interpeal.]  To  ques- 
tion ;  to  address  a  question  to;  especially 
said  of  a  question  addressed  by  a  member  of 
a  legislative  assembly  to  a  minister. 


(&te,  fUt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.   sir.  marine;   go,  p$t«. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciirOp  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;   try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


interpellation— interposition 
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In-ter-pel-la'-tion.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inUr- 
pcllalioiiem,  iire.  of  iiiterpelliUio  =  a  spuakiiig 
between,  aa  iuterruption,  from  iiiterpclUUus, 
j»a.  par.  of  inUrpeUo.    [Intekpeixate.] 

■  1.  The  act  of  ioteirupting  or  interfering; 
interruption. 

"Tho  Utter  makefl  no  little  complolot  of  tlio  Impor- 
tunity of  tlioi^a  contiiiuiill  interpellations."— Bp.  Hall : 
Dtfenc9  of  the  Bumble  Urmonstrance. 

■  2.  Tlie  act  of  iiiteri.msing  or  Interceding 
on  bebulf  of  another ;  intercession,  interijosi- 
tion. 

"ContiuujiUyehe  maketh  interpelttxcion  tot  Tstln- 
txtn.'—il'ile :  A/>oiogie,  to.  8. 

*  3.  A  summons,  a  citation. 

"  In  (ill  extrajudicial  acts  one  citation,  monltloti.  or 
extrajudicial  inCerpelUCi'm  la  siMcieaL"  —  Ajfl^e : 
Parergon. 

4.  A  question  addressed  by  a  member  of  a 
lejjislative  assembly  to  a  minister  or  member 
of  the  government. 

•  In-ter-pen'-e-trate.  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  penetrate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  penetnite  between  other  sub- 
8tancft3  ;  to  penetrate  mutually  so  as  to  fonn 
m  union. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  penetrate  between  or 
within  iiodiea  ;  to  penetrate  mutually,  so  as 
tit  form  a  union. 

'  In-ter-pen-o-tra'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  penetration  ((|.\ .).]  The  act  or  state 
of  interpenetrating;  the  actor  state  of  pene- 
trating mutually  so  as  to  form  a  union. 

•  In-ter-pen'-e-tra-tfve,  a,     [Eng.  inter. 

j-t-.nftratCc) :    -ive.]       Penetrating    between    ur 
ftithin  other  bodies;  mutually  penetrating. 

:  (n-ter-pet'-al-a-rSr, rt,  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng. 

petal,  and  suff.  -ary  ] 
Bot. :  Between  petals. 

i-t«r-pet'-i-d-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  petiolar.] 

Bot. :  Between  the  petioles  or  leafstalks. 

fn-ter-pha-l&n -ge-al,  a.  [Prof,  inter-,  and 
Eng.  phalangeal  (q.v.).] 

Annt.  :  Between  the  phalanges  of  the  hand 
and  font.  There  are  interphalangeal  articula- 
tions of  both. 

'n-ter-pfl-as'-ter,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Bng. 
pUaster  {(\.\ .).] 

Arch,  .*  The  space  between  two  pilasters. 

•  In-ter-pla9e'.  v.t,  [Pref  inter-,  and  Eng. 
place  (q.v.).j    To  place  between  or  among. 

"  T)iy  power  of  lords  itlms  interf,l,t,'fd 
Betwixt  the  height  of  princea.  and  the  sUvt*)." 

Daniel :  CivU  Wars,  vli,  M. 

in-t«r-pl&n'-et~ar-ir,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  planetary  (q.v.).]  Situated  or  existing 
between  tlie  planets. 

"  In  the  Intermuniiane  or  interplaru^tartf  spaces, 
that  It  refrr»cta  tlie  mya  of  the  moon  and  other  remoter 
Ininlimrlea,"— Boj/Ie.-   It'orfci,  v,  012. 

•In'-ter-play,  ff.  n?ref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  play 
(q.v.).]     Hcciprocal  action  or  inrtuence. 

In-ter-plead',  *  en-ter-plead,  v.i,  fPref. 

inUr-,  and  Eng.  plead  (q.v.).] 

l/iw:  To  plead  or  discuss  a  point  Incidental 
to  a  <-ause.  liefore  the  principal  cause  is  tried. 
[Intrrpleader.] 

Xn-ter-plead-er,   *  en-ter-plead-er,   ». 

[Eng.  interplead  ;  -er.] 

Law: 

*  1.  Onfl  who  interpleads. 

2,  The  pleading  or  discussion  of  a  point 
Incidentally  arising,  aa  it  wure,  between  or  in 
the  initldloof  acaae,  beforn  thenrincipal  cause 
[B  'letcnninod.  Ivteridmiler  is  allowed  that  the 
•lefcndant  may  not  beclmrged  lo  two  severally 
▼here  no  fault  Is  In  him  ;  as  where  one  party 
hrings  dctinne  against  the  defendant  upnn  a 
bailment  r.f  gonds,  and  another  against  hlni 
•ipon  trover,  there  shall  bo  interpleader  to 
ascertain  wlm  has  right  to  his  action. 

"  If  a  claim  be  tiiado  liy  a  tliini  i»artv  to  the  gofHin  of 
the  i.tn.iii  ni(iiiiMt  whom  tln^  writ  of /!«-( /.icdu  )■ 
iMMWi],   the  BherlT  may   imr'ainal  a  Jury  to  try   the 

aiicntliin  of  |>roi«'rty;  and  Hfconlinn  am  tho  qucntlon 
I  ilctormiiieil.  Kiirrcmier  the  k''M'dii  or  boII  them  hi 
tenii*  of  th«  writ  But  hrt  nnw  u«»iiilly  iinicocdi  hi 
incli  a  cime  nudi-r  thn  Int«ri)l«»iili'r  AcU  ;  ami  obUtmi 
from  nJiidK'tntchanilH-rit,  a  mimmonfi  (Urpotod  to  the 
eipoutL.ti  crvditor  and  the  party  dnh.iink:  thn  ([.».d«: 
and  onllhiK  npun  them  to  anprnr  and  nmtnfatn  th-'lr 
TMIMJctlvo  claimn:  which.  If  tli"  clitlniant  full  t.  do 
hh  i-Iahn  la  Iwirred.  But  If  both  partif«  iipi^vir  tlio 
ludKc  may  dcilrlo  hctwwn  thont  ;  nr  an  inferr'l--uirr 
iMue.  to  try  th^   riuhl  of  pMiN>rty.   !■  dlrt-ct^-d  ;  un 

which  th"  parMf*  pi  to  trial  lut  In  ordinary  ciuwft.' 

Blaekstone :  Comment.,  hk.  til,,  ch.  11, 


Interpleader-order^  s. 

law:  (Jjee  extract). 

*■  Again,  if  the  defendant  doee  nr.t  claim  any  Intereit 
in  the  money  or  good*  for  which  the  plaintiff  la  auiug, 
and  they  are  claimed  by  aome  other  party,  be  may 
apply  to  a  Judge  for  an  inUrpteader  order,  wheruby 
the  third  iiarty  is  calltKl  ujHjn  to  appearand  ■tat«  hia 
chilm.  and  maintAiu  ur  rellmjulah  It,  his  failing  to  do 
so  bem?  for  ever  after  a  bar  to  lila  proaecutiug  It 
against  the  defendant."— Sfadfc«ton«  .■  Comnwinf..  bk. 
lu.,  ch.  11. 

•  in-ter-pledge',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  andEug. 
pleilge  (q.v.).]  To  pledge  or  plight  mutually 
or  reciprocally. 

"We  interpiedge,  ami  bind  each  other's  liearf 

DavnnaTU:  (JundHicrt.  I.  vL 

•  in-ter-p&int,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
paint  (q.v.).]  To  distinguish  by  points  or 
stops  ;  to  I'lace  or  insert  points  or  marks  of 
pause  or  stop. 

"  Her  heart  commanda,  her  wonla  shoutd  pass  outflrat. 
And  then  her  sighs  dhould  intcrpoint  her  words." 

Daniel :  CioU  Wart,  li.  82. 

•in-ter'-p6l-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  interpoliaU) ; 
-able.]  Capable  <>f  being  interpolated  or  in- 
serted ;  suitablefor  interpolation.  (DeMorgan, 
in  Annandale.) 

in-ter'-po-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  interpolatus,  pa. 
par.  of  iiiterpolo  =  to  polish  up,  to  interpolate ; 
tnt^rpolns,  interpolis  =  polished  up  ;  inter-  == 
between,  among,  and  ]H)lio  =  to  polish  ;  Fr. 
interpoler;  Hi\  interpolar ;  It&l.  interpolare.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  insert,  as  a  spurious  word  or  passage 
In  a  book  or  document ;  to  add  a  spurious 
word  or  passage  to  ;  to  foist  in. 

2.  To  alter  or  corrupt  by  the  introduction 
or  insertion  of  spurious  matter  :  as,  to  vitiate 
or  corrupt  a  book  by  the  interpolation  of 
words  or  passages  spurious  or  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

"  In  the  larger  epi^ttlea.  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  interpulated.  tht-  piLss^iges  of  the  Old  and  JTew 
Testiiment  are  more  numerous,"— yortj ?i  .•  Hem.  on 
Eccles.  Hist. 

*  3.  To  introduce  at  intervals  ;  to  carry  on 
with  intermissions. 

"The  alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  those  rocks  might  he 
etermtlty  cuntluued,  but  interpolated." ~ Hale :  Orig. 
of  .Mankind,  p,  'id. 

II,  Math.  &  Fhys.  :  To  introduce  or  ilnd  one 
or  more  intermediate  terms  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  partial  series  of  numbers  or  observa- 
tions ;  to  make  the  necessary  interpolations 
on  :  as,  To  inter])olate  a  table  of  numbers. 

in-ter'-po-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a,  [Interpo- 
late.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

"R,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inserted  or  added  to  the 
original;  foisted  in;  spurious. 

II.  Matlicviatics : 

1.  Having  had  the  necessary  interpolations 
made  :  as,  an  interpolated  table. 

2.  Introduced  or  determined  by  interpola- 
tion :  as,  interpolated  numbers. 

in-ter'-po-lat-er,  s.  [Lat.,  from  interpolatus, 
pa.  par.  of  intiTpolo;  Vr.  interjiolateur.]  One 
who  interpolates ;  one  who  foists  spurious 
words  or  passages  into  a  book  or  writing ;  quo 
who  vitiates  or  corrupts  by  interpolation. 

In-ter-po-Ia'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  i»f»r- 
polatioiom,  accus.  of  interpohitio  =  an  altera- 
tion made  here  and  there,  from  interpolatw^, 
pa.  par.  of  interpolo ;  Sp.  intcrpolacion ;  Ital. 
interpolazinne.']  [Intkrpolate.] 
L  Ordinary  Ixtngitage : 

1.  The  act  of  interpolating;  the  act  of  foist- 
ing In  or  introducing  spurious  words  or 
passages  into  a  book  or  writing;  the  act  of 
corrupting  nr  vitiating  by  the  introduction  or 
Insertion  of  matter  8i)uriouH  or  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

"Bv  tmnacriblnif,  interpotatton,  mUnrlnting,  and 
ereeplrig  In  of  antlchroniNiiin  now  and  then  atraugvly 
dlaordcri'd."— />rrty(on  ;  Poly-Ulblnn,  t.  *. 

2.  That  which  Is  Inter]>i dated  ;  spurious 
words  or  jiassages  Introduced  or  inserted  in  a 
book  or  writing. 

"  sir.  I  henpech  you  to  aoeept  or  pardon  theee  trifling 
in'rrfMlatlons.  wbtch  I  have  proannietl  t«t  send  you."— 
AVWyrt.-  IMterto  Mr.  Aubrey,  Feb.,  IKTS-a. 

II,  Math.  £  Phys. :  The  operation  of  finding 
terms  between  any  two  consecutive  ones  of  a 
series  which  Hhitll  ronfnrni  to  the  law  of  the 
Rories.  In  most  casps  thy  law  of  the  series  Is 
not  given,  but  (mly  numerical  values  of  certain 
tonus  of  the  series,  taVcn  at  fixed  and  regular 
intervals.    The  method  of  interpolation  Is  of 


extensive  use,  not  only  in  pure  analysis  and 
geonietr)',  but  nlsu  in  various  other  subjects 
of  mathematical  inquiry  and  com  i)U  tat  ion, 
particularly  in  astronomy.  In  this  hitt«r 
branch  of  Investigation  jt  is  the  means  of  sav- 
ing, in  many  cases,  immensely  laborious  com- 
putations.  Tlius,  for  example,  in  finding  the 
places  of  some  of  the  planets  wlioso  motions 
are  not  very  rapid,  it  will  be  sulficiently  accu- 
rate to  compute  their  places  for  ever}'  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  and  tlien  by  interiwlation,  to  find 
their  jtlaces  for  intermediate  days. 

•  in-ter-pSl'-iah,  r.f.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng 

polish  {SI  \- .).']  To  polish  here  and  there;  to 
pnlisli  in  parts. 

"Cunningly  interpoUtht  by  some  second   hand.*— 
MUton :  Iteatm  of  Church  Govt.,  bk.  L.  ch.  v. 

*  iEn-ter-pol-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
polity.]    Exchange  of  citizenship. 

"ThetnuiBplanthig  and  tnterpotUu  of  our  ■peeiea."— 
Lytton:  The  Caxtons,  bk.  xiii.,  ch,  1. 

•  3^-ter-p6ne',  v.t.  [Lat.  interpojw,  ttvm  in- 
ter- =  between,  among,  anil  pono  =  to  place, 
to  set.]  To  place  or  set  between  or  among; 
to  interpose. 

*  in-ter-pon'-eiit,  s.  [Lat.  interpon«n$,  pr. 
par  i)f  intrrpono.)  One  who  or  that  which 
interpones  or  interposes. 

"  Lop  down  these  int--rponenU  that  withataud 
The  passage  to  our  throm-. ' 

Heipixjod :  Rape  of  Lurreo*. 

"  in-ter-po^'-al,  s.     [Eng.  interpos(e) ;  -al.] 

1.  Tlic  act  of  interposing;   interposition; 

intfrforcnce, 

2.  The  act  of  coming  between  ;  interventioo. 

"Our   ovvnthaduwiMl    aoula    may   bo  cmijl«iiiF>d    by 
crusted  gioljca.  whi-iar  Influential  tmiMioni  aiv  inter- 
led  by  the  intrrp-is-jt  of  the  benl        ' 
nvUl :  Scef}Ki.\  Scientifica,  ch.  U. 

in-ter-po^',  r.f.  &  i.     [Fr,  interposer,  fW)m 
Lat.  inter-  =.  between,  among,  and  pono  (pa. 
l>ar.po5ifi(i!)=  to  jdace,  to  set.]    [Interpone.) 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  or  set  between  ;  to  cause  to  in- 
tervene. 

"  iio\iuUi.\i\a  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  uationa,"    Cowper :  ToMk,  IL  17. 

2.  To  place  between  or  among;  to  thrust 
in  ;  to  intrude  ;  to  present  or  put  forward  foi 
obstruction,  interruption,  aid,  succour,  or  ad* 
juhtnnmt  of  difterences. 

"  \V  hat  watchful  cares  du  intrrpote  thnaisclvea 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  T" 

Ahaiifsp.  :  Juiitu  Catar,  U.  t. 

3.  To  utter  or  remark  between  the  words  "►! 
another. 

"  If  Adam  aught,  perhaiw.  nii(flit  interpote.' 

.Utttjn     P.  L.,  xlL  a 

S.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  be  or  come  between  ;  to  intervene. 

"Long  hid  by  interpoeing  hill  or  wood," 

CoiP/irr  :  Trttth,  VS. 

2.  To  come  or  step  in  between  parties  at 
variance ;  to  intervene ;  to  intercede ;  t*> 
mediate. 

"The  ]»rayers  of  thoee 
Who  for  th'  offending  warriors  interpoie." 

Drydeu  :  Falatnon  *  AnHle,  11.  SM. 

3.  To  make  a  remark  by  way  of  intemiptioo 

between  the  words  of  another. 

"  in-ter-pose',  «.  [Interpose,  r.J  Tlie  act 
of  inteniohing  ;  interposition,  interposal,  in- 
tervention. 

"  without  the  wlao  interpoee  of  state-phyak-laua'— 
Sjxtiurr  ;  Vn  I'rtxUgles,  p.  lltf, 

In-ter-pof'-er,  a.    [Eng.  interp<^>s{<)  ;  ^rr.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  comes  betwwD 
or  intervenes. 

"  I  will  make  haste  ;  but,  till  I  come  Htfain,  .  ,  , 
Norwat  bo  in(<-r/«<ter 't'v-lxt  Ua  l«ahi  " 

Shiikesp.  :  A/rrch.tnt  'f  Veftie*.  HI,  1. 

2.  One  who  eomeu  between  imrties  at  vari- 
ance ;  a  mediator. 

•  In-ter-pdf  -It,  ».     [Lat  infer-  «  betwoea, 

among,  and  potitui,  i>n.  par.  of  pono  =  to 
jdacc.)  A  place  of  deju'slt  Iwtween  one  com- 
mercial city  or  country  and  another. 

In-tor-pA-^r-tlon,    '  ln-ter-po-«l-«toii, 

5.     [I-'r.,   fnun   Ijit,    intfyi-sHionem,  aecus.  of 
intrrjwsitio.  fnun  itif^r;to,';ifi(5,  {«.  i»ar.  of  in- 
trrjHmn  =.  to  place  between  ;  Sp.  inttrpoticion  : 
Ital.  interp\}si3io}\f.]    (Intkki'ONK.) 
L  Ordinary  lAingnnge : 

1.  The  net  of  placing  or  setting  Wtweon  or 
among. 

"  Uy  naaon  of  the  otien  tntfrpoetHon  of  Ui*  Initial 
letten.'— .VIr  r  More:   Workea.  p.  l.UL 


t;oil,  b^:  p^t.  1(5^1:  cat.  90II.  ohoma.  9I1I11,  bonph:  go.  fcom;  thin,  (hU;  sin,  of :  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  c^at.     ph      C 
<ilan.  -tlan  =  sli^n.    -Uob,  -«lon  =  sh&n ;  -tion.    flon  =  shiXn.   -oIohb,  -tloos,  -slooa  =  shu*.    -ble,  -die,  Ac   =  b^I,  dfL 
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toterposure— in  terrorem 


2.  The  state  of  being  or  coming  between ; 
intervention. 


3.  Intervenient  agency  :  mediation ;  inter- 
■veution  ;  justifiable  interference:  as,  A  quarrel 
is  settled  by  the  itUer^msUion  of  friends. 

■  4.  That  which  is  interposed. 

**A  shelter,  and  a  kliid  of  sh&Jiiig  cool 
Interposition."  HiUon  :  P.  R.,  iiL  232. 

*  5.  "Words  or  jihrases  used  parenthetically. 

"Some  vaeso  many  inferpositiovx,  both  id  their  taike 
WDA  ill  their  writing,  that  they  make  their  sayiDga  aa 
aaikeashelL"— H't/<un:  Arte  of  Rhetoriqu^.  \y.  171. 

n.  Min. :  Tlie  ])l;icing  by  natural  agency  of 
A  crystal  of  one  minei-al  in  the  mass  or  crystal 
<if  another,  or  an>'thjng  similar ;  the  state  of 
Icing  so  interposed. 

•  in-ter-p6'-s«re  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
pos(c) ;  -vre,]  The  act  of  interposing,  inter- 
posal, interposition,  -(Glanvill :  Pre-exisUnce 
of  Souls,  ch.  xiv.) 

Xn-ter'-pret,  *  In-tcr-prete,  vj.  k  i,    fFr. 

interpreter,  from  Laf.  inUrprctor,  fiom  intrr- 
jvres  (gen.  interpretis)  =  an  interpreter;  Sp. 
inicrpretar ;  Ital.  interpretare.] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  To  explain  the  meaning  of ;  to  expound  ; 
"to  translate  from  an  unknown  or  foreign  Ian- 
jniage  into  one  known  ;  to  define;  to  decipher. 

"  Emmanuel,  which  beiug  interpreted,  is  God  with 
^Ml.'-  Afalthew  1.  23. 

2.  To  explain  or  unfold  the  intent,  meaning, 
<|T  leasons  of;  to  make  clear  ;  to  free  from  ob- 
tiourity  or  mystery ;  to  expound ;  to  make 
intelligible 

"Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams:  but  there  was  none 
t2iat  could  interpret  them  unto  lilm."— (7<timm  xII.  8. 

3.  To  assume  the  meaning  of;  to  under- 
stand ;  to  explain  to  oneself. 

"The  child  who  knows  do  better 
Than  to  int<-rpret  hy  f  h«  letter. 
A  atoi7  of  a  cock  and  bull." 

Covper:  Pairing  Time  Ant uHpaied, 

4.  To  represent  artistically;  to  act;  to  re- 
■present  the  intentions  or  meaning  of  in  action. 

"The  choruses  -wero  n^mirribly  interpreted.'— A  then' 
CBtim,  Nov.  10.  1883.  p.  CIO. 

II.  Math. :  To  explain  by  the  application  of 
aiathematical  rules. 

B,  Intransitive: 

J,  To  act  as  an  interpreter  ;  to  explain. 

**I  could  interpret  betweeti  you  and  yuur  live." 

Shaketp.  :  H.im'.et.  iiL  2. 

2.  To  understand  ;  to  assume  as  au  explana- 
tion. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  irUerprtt 
amd  to  explain,  see  Explain. 

•  in-ter'-pret-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  interpret; 
-<iW«*.j  Capable"  of  being  interpreted,  ex- 
pounded, or  explained. 

'*  Howsoever  the  law  be  iu  truth  or  interpretaAU~— 
Drayton  :  Poly-OlbUm,  b.  17. 

•  fai-ter'-pret-a-ment,  «.  [Lat.  interpreta- 
i}icntuni.\    Interpretation,  explanation. 

•  in-ter'-pre-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  interpretatus, 
pa.  par.  of  interpretor  =  to  interpret  (q.v.).] 
^o  interpret. 

"Aud  those  I  took  to  be  of  mine  own  opinion,  and 
•divers  doctoi-s  that  followed,  whose  sentence  I  did  in- 
terpretafe  aa  to  agree  with  mine." — Strj/pe  :  Life  of  Sir 
John  Cheke,  ch.  v.,  §  & 

ln-ter-pre-ta'-tioil«  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
t'.Ti>rctatioTiem.,  accus.  of  interpretatio,  from 
intt.'rpretatus,  pa,  par.  of  iuterprctor  =  to  in- 
terpret (q.v.);  Sit.  interprtiacion :  ItaL  inter- 
pretazioiie.) 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  of  interpreting,  expounding,  or 
explaining  that  whieli  is  unintelligible,  not 
un'lerstood,  or  not  obvious;  translation,  ex- 
planation, exposition. 

"Do  Dot  interpretation*  belong  toOodT" — Qenetit 
Xl.  8. 

"•2.  Tlie  power  of  explaining  or  expounding 

■"  We  beseech  thee  to  pro3j>er  this  great  sign,  and  to 
cive  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  In  mercy.  "— 
Bitcan. 

3.  The  sense  or  explanation  given  by  an  in- 

■^erpreter. 

"Those  texts  may  receive  a  kinder  «id  more  molli- 
fled  i7>terpretationS'^Drs,den  :  tifliyV.  Laid.    (Pref.) 

4.  The  conception  and  representation  of  a 
diaracter  on  the  stag**. 

"  The  iMJ-t  of  Caaaaudra  ...  is  capable  of  far  more 
iBHtMUa  interpretation  than  that  of  her  rival."— 
AtMftxum,  Dec.  2S.  1S80.  p.  8T«l 


B.  Math. :  The  process  of  explaining  results 
arrived  at  by  the  application  of  matlieniatical 
roles.  When,  for  example,  au  algebraic  defi- 
nition is  laid  down,  there  is  frequently  some 
restri<^tion  implied  in  making  the  definition, 
so  that  the  resiUt  to  which  it  leads  presents 
more  cases  than  can  be  explained  by  it,  or 
even  than  was  contemplated  by  it.  Thus  the 
abbreviation  of  aa,  aaa,  into  a",  n',  and  the 
rules  which  spring  from  it,  lead  to  results  of 
the  form  o — ',  a*',  a*,  &c.  These  results,  until 
interpreted,  are  without  any  intelligent  alge- 
braic meaning. 

'J  .Scripture  interpretation :  [Exegesis,  Heb- 

MENEUTICS]. 

•  m-ter'-pre-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat.  interpre- 
tat(iis),  pa.  jiar.  of  iatei^pretor  =  to  interpret 
(q.v.);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ivc] 

1.  Fitted  or  designed  for  interpretation  ; 
explanatory,  expounding. 

"  The  rigour  of  inter frretatioe  lexicogrj-vhy." — John- 
ion:  Eng.  Diet.    (Pref.) 

2.  Collected  or  known  by  interjiretiition. 

"The  rejecting  their  additions  may  Justly  bedeemed 
an  interpret'itive  siding  with  heresies." — nammond. 

•  m-ter'-pre-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
pretative; -hj.]  In  an  interpretative  manner; 
so  as  to  interpret. 

"By  this  proviBioD  the  Almighty  intrrjiretativelt/ 
speaks  to  him  iu  this  manner." — Rai/:  On  th-  Creation. 

m-ter'-pre-ter,  ^  in-ter-pre-tour,  s. 

[Eng.  interpret;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  interprets,  ex- 
I'lains,  or  makes  clear  what  is  unintelligible, 
not  understood,  or  not  obvious ;  an  expounder, 
a  translator. 

"  Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought. 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought." 

Cowper:  Convrrtation,  is. 

2.'  Specifically,  one  who  exjtlains  what  a 
speaker  says  in  one  language  to  the  person 
addressed  in  another. 

"Friday's  f.ither  had  learned  Spanish  .  .  .  and  he 
should  serve  him  for  au  interpreter:'— D<^oe :  Robin 
ton  Crusoe,  pt.  IL 

3.  One  who  conceives  and  represents  a 
character  on  the  stage. 


*  in-ter-prise. 


[Enterprise.] 


*  in-ter-punc'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  interpvjictio, 

from  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  pzinctus, 
pa.  par.  of  pungo  =  to  piick  ;  Ital.  interjyun- 
zioiie.)  The  act  of  making  or  placing  points 
between  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences ; 
punctuation. 

"A  various  interpunction.  a  parenthesis,  a  letter,  an 
accent,  may  much  alter  the  sense."— rayiOT*;  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,  j  4. 

in-ter-quar'-tcr,  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
quarter  (q.v.),] 
Arch. :  The  space  between  two  quarters. 

*  m-ter-ra'-di-al,  a.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  aud  radius  =  a  ray,  a  radius.]  Between 
the  radii  or  rays. 

'*  m-ter-re-9eive',  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  aud  Eng. 
reneive  (q.v.).]     To  receive  between  or  ■within. 

in-terred',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Inter,  v.] 

*  in-ter-re'-gen-9S^,  *  m-ter-re'-gen-9ie, 

s.  [Pref.  inter',  and  Eng.  regency  (q.v.).]  Au 
interregnum  (q.v.). 

"The  government  w.i3  called  Interregnum,  the  in- 
terreffenc%e."—P-  Bolland:  Livt/,  p.  13. 

*  in-ter-re'-gent,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
regent  (q.v.).j '  One  who  has  the  chief  power 
during  an  interregnum  (q.v.). 

"M.  P.  Camillus  was  created  interregent.'—P.  Hol- 
land: Ut-y.  p.  301. 

in-ter-reg'-nuni,  s,  [Lat.,  from  i!i?er-  =  be- 
tween, and  regnum  =  a  kingdom,  a  reign.] 

1,  The  time  during  which  a  throne  is  vacant 
between  the  death  or  abdication  of  a  sovereign 
and  the  accession  of  his  successor,  or  between 
the  cessation  of  one  government  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  another. 

2.  An  interval  during  which  the  powers  of 
the  executive  are  in  abeyance,  owing  to  a 
change  of  government. 

"  Persons  who,  under  pretence  of  promoting  the 
■union,  might  really  be  coutrivlug  only  to  prolong  the 
interregnnm."—Macaulay     Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

:i.  Any  period  of  abeyance. 

*  in' -ter- reign  (eign  as  an),  *in-ter- 
reigne,  s.  [Pr.  interregne,  from  Lat.  inter- 
rc<7"i'"i.]  An  interregnum  (q.v.).  {Bactm: 
Henry  VII.) 


t  in-ter-re-la'-tion.  s.  [  Prrt.  nii''r-,  and  Eng. 
TeUttion{n.\'.).^  Correlation;  reciprocal  rela- 
tiiiu. 

"The  interrrlation  of  the  Qo6pe\&."—AthenttHm, 
Aug.  3,  ISM,  p.  144. 

*  in-ter-re-pel'-lent,  a.  [Pref  inter-,  and 
Eng.  repellent  (q.v.).]  Mutually  or  recipro- 
cally repellent. 

in-ter'-rer,  s,  [Eng.  inter,  v. ;  -er.)  One  who 
inters  or  buries. 

*  in'-ter-rex, s.  [Lat.,  from  inter-  =  between, 
and  rex  =  a  king.]  A  perstm  appointed  to 
govern  during  an  interregnum  ;  a  regent. 

"The  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  au  interred- 
whicli  U  mentioned  hv  Livy."— iewi*.'  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hiit.  llsiSJ.  iL  ■2<A. 

in-ter'-ro-gatC,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  interrogatm, 
pa.  p:ir,  of  interrogo  =  to  question  :  inter-  ^ 
tliornughly,  and  rogo  =  to  ask  ;  Fr.  interroger; 
Sp.  interrogar ;  Ital.  interrogare.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  question ;  to  examine  by 
asking  questions. 

"The  mejsenger  waa  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
searched ;  and  the  letters  were  found." — Jfacaulay : 
Eist.  Etig.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Iiitrans. :  To  ask  questions  ;  to  examine. 

"  By  hia  instructions  touching  the  queen  of  Naples 
it  seetueth  he  could  interrogate  touching  beauty."— 
Bacon  :  Henry  I'//, 

*  in-ter'-ro-gate,  s.  [Interrogate,  v.]  A 
question,  an  interrogation. 

"  Ask  me  of  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons,  Ac 
referring  the  veutura.  (things  to  come)  to  the  follow- 
ing interrogate."— Bp.  Eatl:  Catet  of  Conscience,  Dec 
3,  case  10. 

*  in-ter-ro-ga-tee',  s.  [Eng.  int€rrogat(e) ; 
suit.  -t-e.J  One  who  is  questioned  or  interro- 
gated. 

in-ter-ro-ga'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in^ 
tcrroijatioiieni,  accus.  of  i7iterrogatlo  =  an  ask- 
ing, a  question,  from  interrogatiis,  pa,  par.  of 
interrogo  =  to  interrogate  (q.v.)  ;  tip.  interro- 
gacion ;  lin\.  interroganone,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  interrogating  or  asking  ques- 
tions ;  examination  by  questions. 

"He  opposith  by  interrogation,  and  would  beaun.' 
Bwered."— /Jp.  Gardner.-  Explication,  to.  80. 

2.  A  question  asked  or  put ;  an  enquiry ;  a 
query. 

'■  We  huare  of  no  more  objections,  no  more  intemy 
gationa.'—Dp.  Ball:  ContempL  ;  The  AnnuJidatian. 

II.  PrijLt.  :  The  mark,  note,  or  sign  (?)  which 
indicates  that  the  sentence  preceding  it  con- 
tains a  question. 

in-ter-rog'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [T^t.  interrogo^ 
tivits,  from  i'nterrogatus,  pa.  par.  of  interrogo 
=  to  interrogate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  interrogatif ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  interrogativo.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Denoting  a  question  ;  employed 
in  asking  questions  ;  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  question  :  as,  an  interrogative  pronoun,  an 
interrogative  sentence. 

"Though,  Instead  of  the  interrogative  point,  the 
Hebrews  make  use  of  their  interrogatice  He.'— Bo|f/«  ; 
IVorks.  ii.  273. 

B.  ^5  substantive : 

Gram.  :  A  word  used  in  asking  questions, 
such  as  Who?  When?  How? 

"  For  ."il  voices  that  fire  relatiues,  may  sometimes  be 
intt-rrogatines,  as  whan  ttiey  aske  a  question."—  Cdal  ' 
FlowerM,  £o.  li>i. 

in-ter-r6g'-a-tive-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  interro- 
gative ;  -?;/.]  *  In  an  interrogative  manner;  in 
form  of  a  question. 

"Mr.  Pope.  i.erceiviug  the  ahaurditr  of  the  commoQ 
interi»ret-'*tion.  seems  t<,i  have  re.'ul  the  Hues  interro- 
gatively. "—Nurd  :  .\'o!es  on  the  Epistle  to  A  ugastut, 

in-ter'-ro-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat..  from  interro- 
gaJiis,  pa.  par.  of  interrogo  =  to  interrogate 
(q.v.).]  One  who  interrogates ;  one  who  asks 
questions. 

in-ter-rog'-a-tdr-y,  *  in-ter-rog-a-tor- 

ie,  a.  &  s.  ^^t.  interrogo  tori  us  =  (.-onsisiing 
of  questions;  Fr.  interrogatoire ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
interrogatorio,'\ 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Containing  a  question  ;  express- 
ing a  question ;  interrogfitive. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  question,  nn  inquiry,  a 
query;  specif.,  in  law,  a  question  asked  in 
writing. 

"  Interrogatorie*  framed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  they  wouhl  act  at  a  general  election."— 
Macnul'ty  :  HiSt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

in  ter-ro'-rem,  pkr.    [Lat,]    With  the  view 

of  terrifying. 


Ate,  &t,  &Te,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p^t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur.  rule.  fuU ;  try.  Sjhrlan.     ».  oe  =  e :    ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 


interrupt — interstice 
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In-ter-rupt',  v.t.  (Lat.  intcrrupttia,  pa.  par. 
of  luUrrnvipQ  =  to  break  through  :  inter-  — 
between,  among,  and  rum;jo  =  to  brenk.] 

1.  To  stop,  hinder,  or  oltstruct  tlie  progress 
or  process  of  anything  by  breaking  in  upon  it ; 
to  atop  or  break  the  current  or  course  of  any- 
thing ;  to  cause  to  be  del;iyed  or  given  over 
for  a  time  ;  to  cause  a  temporary  cessation  or 
intermission  in. 


and 


Interrupting  pmyera  and  sermons  with  clamour 
rrility."— J/uctiiWay;  IIUl.  Unj..  cli.  xvii. 


2.  To  hinder  a  speaker  from  proceeding  by 
interposing  remarks  orexelnnjations  ;  to  break 
in  upon  the  conversation  of. 

"  Answer  not  before  thou  hast  hejird  the  cause '  nei- 
ther iiilerrupi  meti  lii  tlia  miilstpf  their  talk."— A'cc/m. 
Xi.  & 

3.  To  form  a  break  in  ;  to  break  the  regular 
succession  of. 

'•  Fluidera  w«s  erectod  into  a  county,  whlchchaiiirt-d 
th*  title  of  Fi.restcr  (or  thiit  of  Count,  without  iii'rr. 
Tuiitiii'j  the  aiiccesaion." — Air  W.  Temple:  United 
Protrincei.  ch.  i. 

4.  To  cjiuse  a  break  or  gap  in. 

*•  Find  the  brlghtoesa  intfrrupted  by  fewer  clomla." 
■^Blair:   Work*,  vol.  v.,  aei'.  1. 

6.  Tn  disturb,  so  as  to  prevent  from  con- 
tinuing at  one's  occupation  :  as,  To  inttmtpt 
a  peraon  at  his  work. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  interrupt 
and  to  disturb,  see  Disturb. 

•  In-ter-riipt',  a.  &  s.    [L;if.  inlcmrptns,  pa. 
par.  of  i nterrumpo  =  to  brt-ak  thrnugh.] 

A,  Anadj.:  Irregular,  interrupted.  (^liurton.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  gap,  a  chasm. 

"  No  bars  of  hell,  nor  nil  the  chains 
Beap'd  on  hlin  there,  iiur  yet  tli<;  iniiin  nbysa. 
Wide  i.itfrnipt.  can  hold.        Milton  :  P.  L  ,  III.  W. 

b-ter-rupt'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Intebbupt, 

V.J 

A.  .4s  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Broken  off,  intermitted. 

2.  Hot. :  A  term  used  wht^n  any  symmetrical 
arrangement  is  destroyed  by  cause's  operating 
locally. 

Interrupted  spike,  9. 

But. :  A  8i>iko  having  the  axis  here  and  there 
Dnusually  elongated,  and  not  covered  with 
flowers. 

In-ter-riipf -ed-li?,   adv.     [Eng.    inier- 
rupud  ;  -/{/.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  With  breaks  or  iutemip- 
tions  ;  not  in  continuity. 

"  The  owVt  long  cry,  and.  intar- 
Tuptodfy. 
Of  disunt  sentinels  the  fltful 

Bong 
Begun  nnd  dk-d." 

Byron  :  Manfr0d,  ilL  4. 

2.  Bot.  :  So  as  to  be  inter- 
rojited  (q.v.X 


Interruptedly-pin- 
nate, a. 

B-t. :  Having  the  leaflets  al- 
ternately large  and  small,  as 
In  the  potato. 

In-ter-rtipt'-er,  'in-ter- 

rupt'-or,  s.    [Eng.  interrupt^ 

V. ;  -tr,  -or.]     One  wiio  or  tliat    nrreRRupTEOLT 

which  interrupts.  i'iksatk. 

"  The  pTfftt  dUturbeTB  of  those  pleaaurea.  and  int'T' 

rvprer»  of  thecareAses  of  those  lustn."— .^ou(A.'  Sermonj, 

voL  Iv.,  ser.  8. 

In-tor-rup'-tion,    •  In-ter-rup-clon.   s. 

JKr.  interniption,  from  Lat.  iiUrrruplionfm, 
accus.  t if  in temtptio  =  an  interrupting,  from 
ifUerruptns,  pa.  pur.  of  iutcrrnmpo  =  to  inter- 
rupt (q.v.);  Sp.  inter nipcion ;   Ital.   iiUcrru- 

MiOM.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  interrupting  or  breaking  in 
upon. 

2.  A  liindmnco,  a  stop;  an  obstacle  caused 
ty  the  I'lL-iiking-in  of  snrncthing  upon  the 
course,  progress,  or  process  of  auytliing;  a 
■toppago. 

"  Here  the  flnt  ston  our  rapid  oiime  deUi^ 
And  with  a  gmtoful  inttrruptint%  ntnvii. 

ilrookt :  Thr  f\>x  Ctuuf. 

3.  A  broach,  break,  or  gap  ciui»tcd  by  tho 

breaking-in  or  inU-rventton  of  any  thing  foreign; 
Intervention,  interposition. 

"  PIfttHM  •cvcrril  from  the  continent  by  tlio  intrrntp. 
Hon  of  thosea."— ifate:  Orig.  o/  M.ifiJtiuU. 

*4.  Iiit<"rmlHslon  ;  temporary  cussntlon. 

"Thh  wny  <.f  thlnklnjt  on  what  we  rwid.  will  h<t  a 
nib  only  In  tht>  bt«tniiluK ;  when  viitlnm  hwinftilo  It 
Iftiiilliar,  It  wUI  in  disimtched  without  restlns  or  In- 
terruption In    the  oouFM  of  our  rosdlug."—  l^ockm. 


•  in-ter-riip'-tive,  a.     [Eng.  interrupt;  -ive.] 

Tending  to  interrupt ;  inttrrupting. 

•  in-ter-riip'-tive-l^,  adv.  lEng.  inter- 
rnptivf ;  'ly.\  So  as  to  interrupt;  by  inler- 
riiptinn. 

•  in-ter-soalme'.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inter- 
smlmium,  from  inter-  =  between,  and  scalmus 
=  an  oar.  ] 

Antiq. :  In  ancient  galleys  that  j>art  of  the 
side  of  tho  vessel  included  between  two  oars 
or  rowlocks  ;  it  contained  about  four  feet. 

in-ter-BC&p'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  i7U«r-,  and 
Eng.  scdpulur  l(\.v.).] 

Anat.:  Situated  between  the  shoulder 
blades. 

•  in-ter-S^end'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, aud  scandens,  pr.  par.  of  scando=.to 
climb.] 

Alg.  :  A  term  applied  by  Leibnitz  to  quan- 
tities when  the  exponents  of  their  powers  are 
radical :  rs,  x  ^/  2,  x  ^/a,  from  their  holding  a 
mean,  as  it  were,  between  algebraicaud  trans- 
cendental quautities. 

•  m-ter-89ind',  v.t.     [Lat.  interscindo,  from 

iiitf.r-  =  lit'tween,  among,  and  scindo  =  to  cut. J 
To  cut  oir. 

'  in-ter-SCribe',  v.t.  [Lat.  interscribo,  from 
inter-  =  betweeu,  among,  aud  scribo  =  to 
write.]    To  write  between. 

'  in-ter-se'-cant,  a.  [Lat.  interseeans^  pr. 
par.  of  inft-rsiTi' :  i/i ffr-  =  between,  anions', 
and  scco  =  to  cut.)  Cutting  or  dividing  into 
partrf  ;  crossing,  intersecting. 

in-ter-sect',  v.t.  &  i.  [I>at.  intersectus,  pa. 
par.  of  intersex  =  to  [cut  apart :  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  seco  =  to  cut.] 

A.  Tran.s. :  To  cut  into  or  between ;  to  cut 
across  ;  to  cut  mutually  ;  to  divide  into  parts. 

•*  Wherw  freiiucut  hwlk-t-rowB  intersect  rich  fields 
Of  many  ii  dllferent  form  aud  different  luip. 
Bright  with  rii>e  Lurn."  Hcolt:  Arn%MlL 

B.  Intraimtivt : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cut  into  each  other;  to 
meet  and  cross  eacli  other. 

"  Did  I  say  Its  floor 
Waa  made  of  intert^tin^  ce<lar  bciuna?*" 

liroiening :  SoriUllo.  bit.  IL 

2.  Geom. :  To  cut  each  other.  Two  lines 
are  said  to  intersect  when  they  cross  earli 
other,  having  a  point  in  common.  Two  sur- 
faces intfrseet  wlien  they  cut  each  other, 
having  a  line,  or  lines,  in  common. 

in-ter-Bec-tion*  ».      [Lat.  intersectio,  from 
iiitcrscct.ii.-i,  pa.  jiar.  of  iyiterseco  =  to  intersect 
(q.v.)  ;  I''r.  intemection;  Sp.  intersecdon;  Ital. 
intersezione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  intersecting  ;  the  stat<^ 
of  being  intersected. 

"Tlie  iiiteriorrinn  ot  the  pliuies  of  the  et^uator  and 
ecliptic"— /iiitf;  On  the  Crention.  pt,  1. 

■  2.  A  cutting  up  or  dividing  into  parts. 

"  Obstnicted  and  enibitrraiuwd  by  tho  frequent  intrr- 
tcctiont  Alt  tho  Bcntio  u  hich  are  the  necessary  vlU-rtj  of 
Thyiue.'—Johni</n  :  Life  (tf  Thummn, 

II.  Geom. :  Tho  point  or  line  in  which  two 
lines  or  planes  cut  e;ich  other. 

i£n-ter-s6c'-tlon-al,  «.  [Eng.  intersection; 
•<il.\  Pertaining  to"  or  formed  by  an  intersec- 
tion or  intersections. 

•  in-ter-B^m'-I-nate,  v.t.  [Lat  iiUrrsnni- 
natiis,  \m.  i)ar.  of  intersrmino:  ijifcr- =  be- 
tween, amon^,  and  seininu~U}  sow  ;  sruu'n 
(genit.  seminis)=a.  seed.)  To  sow  b*-tween 
or  itniniig. 

"  in-ter-sert^,  v.t.  fTjot.  intersertus,  i»a.  i>ar. 
of  iiitrrM-.ro  :  inter-  =  Iwtweon,  among,  ami 
Kro=to  sow.  to  plant.]  To  put  or  set  be- 
tween other  things  ;  to  insert,  to  inten<olate. 

"  If  I  may  lnt^r*Tt  a  •Imrt  ipeculatlon,  the  d>>pth  of 
the  M'i\  In  .lottriiilnwl  lii  I'llny  to  bo  flfteuu  furlont,-*." 
—BreretocKl,  troiltl.) 

•  In-tor-SCr'-tlon.  «.  [Eng.  intersnt;  -ion.) 
Something  inserted  or  put  In  between  or 
among  iitlier  things  ;'an  insertion  ;  an  liitc-rpo- 
latlon. 

"They  have  snme  tnt^rfrtionM  which  nro  nlalnly 
vimrloiiK."— tf;u.  1/all :  A  IHfemns  ttf  0»a  Itutnhln  /Iv- 
tnunglrtince. 

'  ln-t6r-80f ,  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  inter-,  and  Enw.  .vi 
(q.v.).  ]  To  set,  place,  or  put  biHwcen  or 
among. 

"  He  mw  thts  TinrrW  of  dislike 
Thiu  (fW^r.^f.  ■  iMinifi  :  Cirit  iror».  tIIL  «. 


*  in-ter-ShOOk',  v.t.  fPref.  inter-,  and  Lti^t 
shock  (vi.v.).j  To  shock  mutually  or  r^ipro> 
cally. 

**  n'bat  dtK^nt«ntmenta  will  then  ■till  anw 
In  such  a  camp  of  k\na  to  inl^rUiock 
Kacta  others  great&Ma. 

AsitW .-  Chorus  in  rkiUtaa. 

t  in-ter-Bi-der'-e-al,  o.  (Pref.  inter-,  ami 
Eng.  sidereal.]  Situated  brtween  or  among 
the  stars  ;  interstellar.    (AnnajpiaU.) 

*  in-ter-s6'-Cial  (cl  as  8h)»  ".  [Pref.  intei-. 
ami  Kng.  soci"!  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  inters 
course  ur  itssociation  ;  social. 

*  in-ter-SOm'-ni-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, and  sf'mnu.-i  =  sleep.]  Between  sleep* 
ing  and  waking  ;  in  an  interval  of  wakefulness. 

*  inter-aoiir'.  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  En^. 
sour  (q.v.).j     To  mix  with  something  sour. 

"And  held  back  something  frm  ttiat  fullof  ewert 
To  intrrtour  unsure  dellifht'  dr-mure." 

Dani-i  :  Octari<i  to  M.  .trifoitfiu. 

in'-ter-spa^e,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
sp<ice  (q.v.).  Space  between  other  things; 
intervening  space, 

"  The  Incid  int€rtpaa»  of  world  and  world.' 

T'ertMyivn .-  XucrcfJuJ,  UNk. 

*  ln'-ter-8pee9ll,  «.  [Pref.  i«(er-,  and  Eng. 
&peexh  (q.v,).]  A  speech  ioberted  or  Lnteipos^ 
between  others. 

in-ter-sperse'v  v.t    [Lat.   intvrspersxts,  p*^ 
par.  of  iniiTspergo;  inter- =  between,  among, 
and  s})ergo  =  to  scatter,] 
1.  To  scatter  here  and  tliere  amongst  oth?r 

things. 

"You  should  do  well  to  inlertp^ru  am->ng  them 
some  euoharislk'Al  ejaculatlona  and  doxolugles.*  — 
Bowdl  :  Letters,  bit.  11.,  let,  47. 

•  2.  To  diversify,  to  variegate;  to  be  scat- 
tered amongst. 

"  Oaks  interspfna  It.  that  had  once  a  head." 

Covper  :  A  Sv^iexM  A  tarm. 

*  3.  To  diversify  by  scattering  ordiaposing 
here  and  there  amongst. 

"  Which  Bjiacu  In  intrrtperted  with  tminW  UlaodsaDd. 
rooks.*'— CooA ;  Third  Voyage,  bk.  111.,  ch.  vlL 

*  in-ter-sper'-slon,  A.  [iNreRsi-EKst:.)  Tlie 
act  of  jnl'i-Npei^ing  or  sattt^^rini;  here  ami 
tliere  amongst  otlier  things  ;  the  atatc  of  being 
iutersi>ersed. 

"  These  sentlmenta  have  obtained  almost  In  all  »^*» 
and  jhtce^,  tliout^h  not  without  inrvraperj ion  uf  ccrt-i'-a 
corrupt  udditauicuLa," — Ualv:  Orig.  <if  Jltinkind,i>.vi. 

in-ter-8pin'  al,  a.     [Pref.  <nter-,  aud  Eng.. 

spinul.]     [lNTGa:SPINOUS.] 

in-terspi-nal'-e^,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fern.  pL 
of  Mod.  l_.;it.  jnter!!pitinii.s  •=-  between  spines; 
I'ref.  inter-,  aud  spinalis  =  of  or  belonging  to 
tho  spine.] 

Annt. :  Muscles  consisting  of  short  vertical 
fasciculi  of  lleshy  llbrea  placed  in  |»airs  l»e- 
tweeii  the  spinous  processed  of  the  couU^uoub 
vertelira;. 

in -tor -Spin' -Oils,  in -tor- spin' -al,  a. 

[Pref.  inter-;  Eng.  spine;  -ons,  -u/.J 

Anat. :  Situated  between  the  proceasas  of 
the  spine. 

Intcrsplnons-lUramonts,  s.  r>L 

Ai^tt.:  Thin,  soniewhat  nienihranous,  !);:&- 
metils  counectin;;  the  iMferior  lK>rder  of  um» 
spinous  process  with  the  HUi>erior  border  <if 
lliut  next  below  it. 

*  in-ter-spi-ra'-tlon,  <.   [Lat  inters},iniHo.% 

ln^pillltion  iKlwecn  ;  oci-aaioiuil  inspiniliMU. 

"What  h'nu'lutu  rreplt*  are  hem,  whnt  fAVi'iirah)^ 
inlfripi,,mt„if.  vM  l(  (iod  iNule  um  to  rvoiUetfl  luyaeU.'* 
—  /;/•.  UttU:  .S.w.i>(t  t'iergjhtrlt  iii^entht^i,  !»«&  i. 

in'-ter  state,  a.  (Pref.  inter-,  and  EniC 
i/ufe  (q-T.).]      itctweuii  ditlaront  slalvia. 

In-tor-stdl'-Iar.   In-tor-st^l'  lor-i^,  x 

lljit.  iuU-r-  —  Cftwceu,  and  tifda  -  u  siar;  Yt. 
intrr>Ur'U\ire.]  Sltituttxl  lietwouu  or  anHHi^t 
tho  stars. 

"  rViUM-tA  a*  hare,  by  a  ttajertlnn  through  the  nrtl'-r* 
fur  A  I'-iik*  time  «inii-l<-ml  Ihr-xMh  the  cvWtlid  ir 
initru*Uar   i>*rt  o<  the   uuirtnA.' —BoffU :   Wmk»,   L 

ivx 

In-ter'-sU90,  a  [Er  »  fVoni  I^t.  imierffHium 
—  an  interval  of  Biiaco  ;  inter-  =.  bt  twefo, 
niriong,  and  $titlua  ^  a  iwwitloii ;  Sp.  inUr- 
slirio;   Ital.  interftisio.) 

1,  Onlinnrp  Langrmg*  : 

1.  A  s)<ac4<  intervening  betm«n  one  thln|| 
and  nnotber;    c«|>fTl«lly  a  tuim>w  or  »niiUl 


b6il.  h6^i  poi^t.  J<^1;  oat.  9CII,  ohoriis,  ohln.  bcnph;    go.  f^om ;  thin,  thin;  sin.  as;  oxpoct,  ^onophon.  o^nt.      in'r 
-«lan,  -tUui  =  ah^n.    -Uon,  -alon  =  shun ;  -^on,    flon  ~  shun,     -oloas,  -Uoos,  -slous  -  ahus.    -bta,  -^e.  At.       b^.  d^ 
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intersticed— intervene 


apace  between  two  things  close  together,  or 
between  the  component  parts  of  a  body  ;  a 
crevice,  a  chink,  a  cranny. 

"For  when  the  aiery  iittersUrt  are  filled.  Riid  rs 
mucli  of  the  salt  of  the  iiahes  as  t'..e  wat«r  will  imlillie 
ta  disaolued.  there  reiuaiua  a  pro-  and  terreoiia  piirtioii 
at  the  hoitoui."~ Bro wtie :  t.njar  Lrrours,  Lk.  ii., 
eh.  V. 

*  2.  An  interval  of  tiihe  between  one  act 
and  another. 

%  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the 
intervals  which  Roman  canon-law  requires 
should  elapse  between  the  reception  of  tlio 
various  degrees  of  orders.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  24.  cap.  xi.)  recommenvis  that 
interstices  should  be  observed  even  'in  confer- 
ring minor  orders,  but  they  are  usually  con- 
ferred at  once,  A  full  ecclesiastical  year — 
from  Lent  to  Lent,  or  from  Pentecost  to 
Pentecost— is  reijuired  between  minor  orders 
and  tlie  subdiaconate,  the  subdiaconate  and 
the  diaconate,  and  the  diaiionate  and  the 
priesthood. 

"The  members  of  religinua  orders  can  be  orttained 
lu  loaiiy  cases  ....  without  observing  the  inter- 
ttices.'—A'ldU  A  Arnold  :  Cath,  Diet.,  p.  454. 

•  in~ter'-sti9ed»  a.  [Eng.  interstic(e) ;  -ed.J 
Havinii;  interstices  or  spaces  between ;  situated 

at  inteivals. 

•  in-ter-stinc'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  interstiTict(us), 
pa  par.  of  interstinguo  =to  diversify  or  varie- 
gate ;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Distinguishing,  dis- 
tinctive. 

'■  What  care  18  taken  of  the  interstinctive pointal" — 
Watlit.  in  Aubrey't  AnecUotet.  i.  78. 

In-ter-sti'-tlal  (ti    as   sh),  •in-ter-stl- 

tiall,  (I.  [Lat.  interstiti(um)  ;  Eng.  adj.  sulf. 
-al.] 

1.  Physics,  Ayiat,  <&c, :  Containing  inter- 
stices ;  pertaining  to  interstices  ;  intermediate. 

"  How  many  chasms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  con- 
tinued vacuity,  and  how  many  interstitial  spaces  an- 
ailed."— Itatnbler.  No.  8. 

2.  Path. :  (See  the  compounds). 
interstitial-absorption,  s. 

Path. ;  Gradual  absorption  of  the  molecules 
of  some  part  of  the  body.  It  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  inflammation.  It  is  seen  in  bone 
with  obliteration  and  absorption,  also  in  the 
granular  contracted  kidney,  cirrhotic  or 
gouty,  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  liver  and 
lungs.  It  precedes  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
lion  to  pus,  as  when  an  abscess  points,  when 
the  pus  is  moving  in  a  distinct  course  towards 
the  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface  of  tlie  part 
affected,  this  resulting  from  interstitial  ab- 
gorption  of  the  tissues  involved. 

Interstitial -hepatitis,  s. 

Path.  :  The  same  as  Cirrhosis  (q.v.). 
Interstitial-organs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Organs  oecuiiying  the  intermediate 
fil)ace8  between  other  organs,  as  the  bladder 
which  is  situated  in  the  abdomino-pelvic 
cavity. 

interstitial-pneiunonia,  s. 

Path. :  The  iiiva.siou  of  one  or  both  lungs 
\>y  a.  fibroid  exudation. 

•  in-ter-sti'-ti-iim  (ti  as  shi)»  s.  [Lat.]  An 

interval  of  time.     [Interstice.] 

"There  was  an  instertitinm  or  distance  of  seventy 
years  between  the  destruction  of  SolomoD'a  and  erec- 
tion of  Zorohibel's  temple."— /*u««r.'  Pisgah  Sight  of 
Palestine,  p.  28. 

%  Became  ultimately  naturalized  in  Eng- 
lish as  interstice,  though  we  should  not  say 
interstice  but  interval  in  the  passage  quoted 
above.    {Trench  :  On  Some  Defects,  p.  2S.) 

In-ter-strit-i-fi-ca'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  inter-, 

and  Eng.  stratiJio.it ion.] 

GeoL  :  The  state  of  being  stratified  between 
other  strata;  the  st.ite  of  occu]\ying  a  place 
between  two  other  beds  of  difterent  character, 

In-ter-strat'-i-fied,  a.    [Interstratipt.] 

in-ter-strat'-i-fy,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  stratify  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tmns.  :  To  cause  to  occupy  a  position 
between  or  among  other  strata. 

B.  liitravs.  :  To  be  stratified  between  oilier 
beds  or  layers. 

•  in-ter-tain',  *  in-ter-tain'-ment»  &c. 

[See  under  Es.J 

•  in-ter-talk'  (I  silent),  v.L  [Pref.  inter', 
and  Eng.  talk  (q.v.).]  To  exchange  conver- 
sation ;  to  talk,  to  converse. 

**  Love  and  my  sighs  thus  intertalked." 

Carew:  Enijuiry. 


*  in  -  ter  -  tan'- gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  tangle  (q.v.).]  To  entangle  ;  to  bind  one 
with  another  ;  to  interlace. 

"  The  one  of  the  other  may  be  said  to  water 
Their  ineertangUd  roots  of  lo\e." 

Shakfsp.  i  Flet. :  Two  A'oble  Kitummt,  L  S. 

*  in-ter-tex't  v.t.    (Lat.  intertexo^  from  inter- 

=  between,  among,  and  texo  —  to  weave.]    To 
interweave,  to  intertwine. 

"Green  leaves  of  burdocks  and  Ivie  httertcxed  and 
woven  together."— J^wf.  Don  Quixote  (1675),  fo,  18. 
(Jfarea.) 

*  in-ter-tex'-ture»  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
texture  (q.v. ).'^  The  act  of  intei-weaving  ;  the 
state  of  things  interwoven ;  that  which  is 
interwoven. 

"  Skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs."  Couper:  Tatk,  L  Hi. 

in'-ter-tie,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  <ie(q.v.).] 

Carpentry : 

1.  A  horizontal  timber  framed  between  two 
posts. 

2.  A  binding  joist. 

•in-ter-tiss'-aed(ssassh),  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  tissued  (q.v.).]  Interwoven,  varie- 
gated, 

"  The  iiUertUnied  tobe  of  gold  and  pearl." 

Shaketp, :  Senrg  V.,  Iv.  1. 

*  in'-ter-tr^f-fic,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
tra^ffic  (q.v.).]  Traffic  between  two  pereons, 
places,  or  peoples. 

*  in-ter-traf'-fic»  *  In-ter-tr^f-ficke, 

v.i.    [Intertraffic,  s.]    To  trade  together. 

"And  intertrafficke  with  them,  tunue  for  tunnei,'' 
Dariet :  Microcosmos,  p.  6L 

*  in-ter-tran-spic'-u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  traTispicux)ns  (q.v.).]  Transpicuous 
between. 

Jn-ter-tra.ns-ver-Ba -left,  s.  pi.  [Masc  & 
fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  intertransversalis ;  preC. 
iHter-,  and  transt^ersiis  =  turned  across  ;  trans- 
verto  =.  to  turn  across :  trans-  =  across,  and 
verto  =  to  turn.] 

Anat. :  Short  muscles  passing  almost  verti- 
cally from  vertebra  to  vertebra  between  the 
transverse  processes. 

in-ter-tr^ns'-verse,  o.      [Intertransvee- 

SALES.] 

AntU.  :  (See  the  compound). 
lntertransverse-ligaments»  e.  pi. 

Anat.:  Unimportant  bands  extending  be- 
tween the  transverse  processes. 

in-ter-tro-chan'-ter-ie,  a.  [Pref.  inter-; 
Eng.,  &.C.  trodiantcr,  and  suff,  -ic] 

Anat. :  Between  the  two  trochanters  of  the 
femur  :  as,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  in* 
tertrochanteric  line. 

in-ter-trop'-Xc-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  tropical  (q.v.).]  Situated  within  or  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

*  in-ter-turb'-er,  ».  {L&t.  inter-  *=  between, 
among,  and  turbo  =  to  disturb.]    A  disturber. 

"An  interturber  ot  the  peace,'— Henry  f'/Il.:  To 
Wyatt.  May,  1638. 

in-ter-twine',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  twine  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  unite  by  turning  or  twisting 
together;  to  intertwist,  to  interweave,  to 
interlace. 

"  Under  some  conconrse  of  fihadefl. 
Whose  branching  arms  thick  intertwined  mij^ht  shield 
From  dews."  Milton :  P.  R..  iv.  405. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  twine  together;  to  be 
interwoven  or  interlaced. 

"  Bricks  line  the  sides,  but  shivered  lonjr  ago^ 
And  hon"ld  brambleis  intertwine  belnw." 

Cowper:  .Vecdless  Alarm. 

t  in'- ter  -  twine,  s.  [Intertavine,  p.]  a 
mutual  or  reciprocal  twining  or  winding;  an 
interweaving. 

"lU 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths." 

Coleridge ;  To  WordtxcortK 

in -ter- twin' -xng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [In- 
tertwine, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  jJT.  par.  t0  particip.  cwy. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  twining  or  tivlsting 
together;  the  state  of  being  intertwined  or 
interwoven. 

in-ter-tivin'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
twining; -ly.]  By  intertwining  or  being  inter- 
twined. 


*  in-ter-twisf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  En^ 
twist  (q.v.).]  To  unite  by  twisting  together; 
to  intertwine,  to  interlace. 

"  Ye  with  yoar  tongh  and  intertu-Uted  roots, 
Graap  tije  firm  rocks."  Mason  :  Caractactu, 

*ln-ter-twisf -ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &.  s.  [In- 
tertwist.] 

A.  &  B,  .<4a  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se^ 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  twisting  or  twininj 
together ;  the  state  of  being  intertwisted. 

*  in-ter-twisf -ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inter 
twisting:  -ly.]  By  intertwisting  or  being  in- 
tertwisted. 

in'-ter-val  (1),  *  in-ter-vall,  s.  [Fr.  inter- 
I'alle,  from  Lat  intervallum.  =  the  space  be- 
tween the  rampart  and  the  soldiers*  tents : 
iiiter-  =  between,  among,  and  vcUlum  =  a 
rampart.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Space  between  two  things  ;  space  or  dis- 
tance intervening  between  any  two  objects; 
intermediate  space  or  distance. 

"  Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  waa  left, 
A  dreadful  interval."  JHlton  :  P.  L..  vL  lOi 

2.  A  space  of  time  between  two  points  or 
events  ;  intervening  or  intermediate  time. 

"The  interval  between  the  demise  of  the  Crown  and 
the  meeting  o(  Parliament." — Stacauiay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

3.  The  space  of  time  between  attacks  of 
disease,  pain,  or  delirium  ;  remission. 

"It  U  the  sleep  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  with  lucid  int0r- 
9aU.'~Colerid'je  :  Table  TtiJk.  May  1.  1830. 

n.  Music:  The  distance  between  any  two 
sounds.  Intervals  when  conlined  within  the 
octave  are  simple,  when  they  exceed  it  they 
are  c<impound.  The  interval  of  a  whole  tone, 
as  from  c  to  d,  is  called  a  second,  of  a  whole 
tone  and  a  semitone,  as  from  c  to  Efr,  a  minor 
third,  &c. 

1[  At  intervals :  From  time  to  time ;  inter- 
mittently. 

"Miriam  watched  and  duzed  at  tntervali.' 

Tenn-/ton  :  Enoch  Ardert,  006. 

TI  Everj'  respite  requires  an  interval;  bnt 
there  are  many  interixils  where  there  is  no 
respite.  The  intei-val  respects  time  only ; 
respite  includes  the  idea  ot  action  within  that 
time  whith  may  be  more  or  less  agreeable  : 
intervals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who  is 
oppressed  with  labour  ;  the  interval  which  ii^ 
sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  his 
execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite. 
{Crabb:  Eng.Syn^n^ 

in'-ter-val (2),  in' -ter -vale, 8.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  probably  from  pref.  inter-,  and  vale  } 
A  tract  of  low  or  plain  grnund  betvyeen  hills  or 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,    (.4  rnerioan.) 

*  in'-ter-val,  * in'-ter-vall,  v.i.  [Ints* 
VAL  (1),  s.]    To  come  between. 

"It  cloadadoe  intemill,  ApoUowface 
Is  bat  a  figured  ahape.' 

J.  Taj/lor:  Works  (id.  lEMi.  2Uk 

*  in-ter-vil'-liim  (pL  in-ter-val'-la),  «, 

[Lat.]    An  interval  (q.v.). 

"If  they  should  bare  the  cood  fortune  to  betaken 
away  In  one  of  these  intervatlaJ'  —  ChilUngioorth: 
Princ,  .Serm-iTU,  p.  Ih. 

*  in-ter-var'-^,  v.i.  (Tref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
vary  (q.v.).]  To  alter  or  vary  between;  Ut 
changp- 

in-ter'-veined'  (eias  a),  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  veined  (q.v.).]  Intersected  as  with  veins. 


in-ter-vene',  v.i.  &.  t.  [Fr.  intervenir,  tvom 
Lat.  intervenio  =  to  come  between:  inters 
between,  and  venio  =■  to  come ;  JSp.  intervenir; 
Ital.  intervenire.] 

A«  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  come  or  be  situated  between  perarms 
or  things ;  to  be  interposed  ;  as,  Hills  intervene 
betwt-en  two  valleys. 

2.  To  occur,  fall,  or  come  between  points  oi 
time,  or  events. 

"  Many  thinpj  nmy  tntervrne  betwixt  this  engage- 
ment by  ijrouiise,  ana  that  full  and  compleat  solemnl- 
za-iMi."— Dp.  Hall  -  Cases  qf  Conscience,  Dec  Iv.,  o.  i. 

3.  To  pass  between, 

"  What  Wonder  If  bo  near 
Looks  hUereene."  MiUon  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  333. 

4.  To  happen,  occur,  or  break  in  so  as  to  in- 
terrupt, disturb,  or  cross. 

"[God]  may  )>e  fear'd  amidst  the  busiest  scenes. 
Or  Bcoru'd  where  business  never  interi-enet." 

Cuic/ier.'  Jlctirem^nt,  122 


iSte,  fS-t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6^ 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  wh6,  s6n ;  mute,  cub*  ciire.  ^nlte.  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  ~  a.    qu  =  kw« 
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5.  To  interptise  I'ltweeii  parties  at  \mi.irice. 

.  fi>r  tiie  lustier   compcwiiu,'  of  any  diileiviioe." — 


"T)ie  uiedintom  desired  b-  bulh  p«rtlM  to  inftre^rte 
.  .  .  fi>r  the  lustier   compcwiiu,'  ol        ,     ' 
Tfinple :  To  lord  A rWii/ton.  aftrth  ■;:!.  106S. 


II.  Law:  To  interpose  and  become  a  party 
%ci  a  suit  between  other  parties ;  as,  The 
QiLt-n's  Proctor  intervenes  in  a  divorce  case. 

*  B,  Trans.:  To  lie  or  be  situated  between  ; 
to  divide  ;  to  come  between. 

•  In'-ter-vone.s.  [Intkrvene,  v,]  A  coming 
or  nie<-[in;j;  t"Ketiier  ;  intervention. 

"Tli«y  liiid  n«iiie  slifu-per  aiid  amiie  milder  differences 
wlucli  itiight  cosily  liappeo  lu  aucb  oa  intervone  of 
Ij'miideea.' — Wotlon, 

"  in-ter-ven'-er,  s.  [Eng.  inteweTiie);  -er.] 
One  wliu  intervenes  ;  specif.,  in  Liw,  one  who 
liitervtMiesina  suit  to  which  hewaa  not  origin- 
ally a  I'arty. 

■  in-tor-ve'-ni-ence,  «.  [Xat.  irUerveniens^ 
pr.  par,  of  JlUt■^^'ei^io  =  to  intervene  (q.v,).] 
Tlie  act  or  state  of  intervening  or  coming  in 
between  ;  intervention. 

■  in-ter-ve'-ni-ent,  a.  [Lat.  irUervenienSt 
pr.  par.  of  ut(erifc«io  =  to  intervene  (q.v.).] 
Coming  or  passing  between  ;  intervening ;  in- 
twrposed. 

"  By  au  inttrvenient  power  discharged  from  lila  ob- 
Ugatiou  to  obey." — South  :  Hermont,  voL  viL,  ser.  6. 

In-ter-ve'-ni-iim.  s.  [Lat.  =  the  space  be- 
tween tlie  veins ;  inter-  =  between,  and  vena 
=  a  blood-vessel,  a  vein.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  name  given  by  the  old  botanists, 
and  adopted  by  Lin<Uey  for  tlie  area  of  paren- 
cdyma  lying  between  two  or  more  veins  or 
veinlets. 

•  in-ter-venf ,  v.t.  [Lat.  '£7i/er-  =  between, 
iiinong,  and  ventum,  sup.  of  vtnio  =  to  cume.] 
To  come  in  the  way  of ;  to  obstruct ;  to  thwart, 

"Whose  puriKtse  hla  command  by  Iria  given 
Doth  interoenL''     Chapiiuin  :  Eojiier  ;  Iliad  vUt 

In-ter-ven'-tloil,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  inter- 
otntiitnemy  accns.  nf  i7i(errcn/io  =  a  coming  be- 
tween, from  intervenio  —  to  come  between,  to 
Intervene  (q.v.);  Sp.  iTtlervencion ;  ItaL  inter- 
vtnzione,] 
I.  Ordinary  Langtiage  : 

1.  The  act  of  intervening  or  coming  l>et  ween 
persona  or  things  ;  agency  of  persons  between 
persons  ;  interi)osition  ;  mediation  ;  interfer- 
ence in  the  interests  of  others. 

2.  The  8tat«  of  being  interposed  or  set  be- 
tween persons  or  things  ;  interposition. 

"Sound  la  shut  out  by  the  ItUprventiim  of  that  lax 
tnembrnue,  aud  not  suttered  to  i>aas  into  the  inward 
tAX." — lioUicr  :  On  SpeecK. 

n.  lav) :  The  act  of  a  third  i>arty  in  inter- 
vening and  becoming  a  party  to  a  suit  between 
otliers. 

in  ter-ven'-tion-ist,  ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  advocatea  interven- 
tion. 

2,  Med.:  One  who  favorBllmited  Interference 
wltli  the  course  of  a  diseaae  rather  tbaa  leaving 
the  pationt^to  uatuie. 

»  fai-ter-vent'-or,  s.  [Lat.l  One  who  Inter- 
venes (ir  iutri  ]iM>,('s  ;  a  mediator;  speeif.,  a  ]ier- 
Bon  iipprnntHd  by  a  church  to  reconcile  parties, 
and  unite  them  in  tlie  choice  of  ofQuers. 

•  in-ter-ven'-uo,  s.  Intervene,  v.]  Inter- 
vention ;  interposition. 

•  in-ter-vert\  v.t.  [Fr.  inUrvertlr,  from  Lat. 
int'-rverto  =  to  turn  aside ;  verto  =  to  turn.] 
Tt)  turn  to  another  course  or  use. 

In-ter-ver'-te-bral,  a.     [Pret  inter-,  and 

Eng.  vertehrul.] 

Anat. :  Between  the  vertebrie  :  as,  inUrver- 
ttbnd  discb,  intervertebral  fomnilna. 

Intervertebral -discs,  s.  rl- 

Annt. :  Elasitic  plates,  outwardly  flbro- 
laminar.  Inwardly  pulpy,  jdaced  betwei-ii  the 
Imi'Hl-s  of  the  vertebra:,  fi-om  the  axis  to  the 
ucnini 

Intervertebral  foramina,  a.  pi. 

Andt.  :  A  s>rirs  of  rouiidt-d  aiiertures  lie- 
twt'cn  the  vertrbrie  tlimugli  which  the  spinal 
norvo«  and  blood-vessels  pass  off, 

In'-tor-vlew  (lew as  u),  s.  [O.  Fr.  entrrvai, 
jia.  jiar.  of  rnrrcroir  :^  to  visit ;  Vr.  entvevue.] 
I.  den.:  A  meeting  between  two  persons 
face  to  face;  ^•■niTnlly  a  formal  meeting  for 
the  consideration  of  some  important  business  ; 
a  conference. 


2.  Sjiecially : 

(1)  A  formal  meeting  between  some  person 
of  note  or  notoriety  and  a  press  representa- 
tive, in  order  that  the  latter  iTiay  gather  iufor- 
niatioQ  and  impart  it  to  the  public. 

"  '  I  naked  Mr.  Fowler  *o  jiut  that  qm-aiion.'  Batd  Mr. 
White  to  tbfn:|>rusfiilalivo  vi  iXm  I'ull  Mali  U-iu.'te 
\u  a  reotfot  intervtew/'^PaU  JtaU   Oaz«tt€,  July  31, 

(2)  The  opinion  elicited  or  the  information 
inijiarted  at  such  a  meeting. 

•*  Some  Were  ovon  absurd  enougti  to  Inutgioe  that  ht 
paid  for  the  luaertlou  of  hiti  in(crvtmo  lu  solid  caah."^ 
i'aU  Mali  Oazvltr,  July  31,  1884. 

H  The  special  sense  of  interview,  s.  &  v.,  and 
Interviewer,  as  well  as  the  practice  itself,  is  of 
American  origin. 

in'-ter-vlew  (lew  as  u),  v.t.    [Interview,  s.] 

1.  To  visit  or  wait  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  interview  with,  generally  for  the  j-ur- 
pose  of  extracting  information  fur  publication. 

"  Xot  loujT  ngo  I  was  asked  to  intrrview  a,  statesman 
here."— »>cA?y  DUpatch.  Aug.  31,  103*. 

2.  To  grant  an  interview  to. 

in'-ter-view-er  (lew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  in(er- 
vitxu ;  -er.]  One  who  interviews;  specif.,  a 
reporter  for  a  newspaper  who  interviews  some 
person  of  position,  impoi-tance,  or  notoriety 
fur  the  jnirpose  of  extracting  information  for 
publication. 

"Quite  right,  sir,  there  ts  no  persou  like  the  inter- 
viewer."— Pall  Mali  (iazeUe,  Sept.  6,  18B4. 

in'-ter-Vlew-mg(lewas  u),  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
view;  -iiuj.]  The  practice  of  gathering  infor- 
mation fmra  puldic  persons,  in  order  to  im- 
part it  to  the  world  through  the  press. 

" Intervt^eHn;;  la  an  admirable  system  for  creatine- 
false  iinprc'Bsions,  or  no  impreaaioiia  at  all." — M'ccUy 
Dhpatch.  Aug.  31.  188^ 

in-ter-vi^'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
vi.'iible  Ol  V.).] 

Suru. :  Mutually  visible  ;  able  to  be  seen  the 
one  from  the  other  ;  said  of  stations, 

*  in-ter-vll^'-it,  v.l.  fPref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
vusit  (q.v.).]  To  exchange  visits  ;  to  pay  visits, 
each  to  the  other. 

"Here  we  trifled,  and  bathed,  and  inten-t  sited  with 
the  company."— fuc/yn.-  Diary  June  27,  l^j^. 

*  Xn-ter-vi^'-lt,  a.  [Intervisit,  v.]  An  in- 
termediate visit. 

*  3£n-ter-vi'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  in(er-  =  between, 
and  vita  =  life'.]  Between  two  lives  ;  applied 
to  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and 
the  resurrection. 

I 

Tennyson:  In  Mctnortam,  xUL  3. 

*  in-ter-vo-lu'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  ijitfrvolutvs, 
pa.  par.  of  intcrvolvo:  infer- =  between,  and 
volvo  =  to  roll.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intervolved. 

*  ln-ter-v6lve',  v.t.      [Lat.  i^itervoJvo:   inter 

=  between,  and  volvo —  to  roll.]    To  roll  be- 
tween or   among  ;   to  involve  or  wind  one 

within  tlie  other. 

"  Then  the  aly  serpent,  In  the  goldcu  flame 
Of  his  own  volumes  intcrfiilPfU" 

.Shelley:  WUchQfMlat,x\. 

in-ter-w6ave',  vA.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
weave  (q.v.).] 

L  To  weave  tojrethcr ;  to  intermix  by  weav- 
ing together,  so  as  to  eombine  in  the  same  tex- 
ture or  construi^tion  ;  to  intermingle,  as  though 
by  weaving  ;  to  intertwine,  to  interlace. 
"  Her  dewy  loclu  with  varlouji  flowi-ra  new  blown 
She  intvnotfavva,  various,  and  all  herowu." 

Coufper:  Approach  of  Sprht'j.    (Trans.) 

2.  To  intermix;  to  connect  closely  or  Inti- 
mately. 

"A  despotic  prlncljilo  which  luipnonod  fortuuatoly 
to  htf  interwinrn  in  ItJi  corintltutlou.  * — lieattie:  Moral 
Hcicncti.  lit,  lil..  ch.  ii..  12. 

*  In-tor-wisb',  v.t.  [Pref.  intfr^,  and  Eng.  wish 

(q.v.).J    To  wish  mutually  to  each  otlnr. 

"  'I'ho  venom  of  nil  sto|HlnniM,  (niUK'stpr'N  uall. 
What  tyrants  and  tlirlr  subject-*  tnt^riflth. 
All  111  full  on  that  uiau."  iktnnc  :  Tho  Curf. 

*In-ter-work'-Ing,  «.  {Vrcf.  intrr.  and  Eng. 
worUing  (q.v.).]  Mutual,  reciprocal,  or  joint 
working  ;  a  working  to^etlier. 

"  What  Intpfwoav lni{» or  l>tt*rwyrktn<ii  am  knit  thr 
mlnUtrrand  t\w  inaMUtTKteT"— J/(/r<m.'  iitsfortnaffn 
in  I.ugland.  bk.  11. 

*  in'-ter-world,  ».  [Pref  intrr-^  and  Eng. 
world  (q.v,).j  A  World  between  or  among 
other  worlds. 

"  Imnulnary  tnt*rtfortdt  and  ■!■<%««•  tietweeu."— /*. 
Iloltund  ■  I'lutnrt^.  p.  «<n. 


*  in-ter-w6und',  v.t.     {Vrvi.  i'l/er-,  and  En^ 

wouTui  (q.v.).J     To  wound  nmtually. 

"  Benoe  inttneoutuUng  contruvurslos  •priDK-' 

Imniel :  Mutophtiua^ 

Xn-ter-woV-en,  in-ter-w6ve',  pa.  par.  ot 

a.    [Intkkwk.we.] 

*  in-ter-wreathe'.  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  icreatlte(i]'.v.).}  To  weave  into  a  wreath; 
to  intertwine,  to  interweave, 

*'  Say,  happy  youth,  crown'd  with  a  hwiv'niy  r»j 
01  the  tlrst  flame,  mnd  intenerfathrd  bay. 

LoeeUtce  :  PotOiutna,  pL  li. 

*  in-tesf-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inte^tahilis  =  nol 
c;ipal>lu  ol  making  a  will  :  in-  =.  not,  and  t€sla 
hili^  =  capable  of  making  a  will,  from  testattca 
pa.  |)ar.  of  testor  =  to  be  a  witness,  to  make  ^ 
will  ;  («(i5=a  witness.]  Ineonij^etent  tt- 
m:ikeawill;  not  legally  qualitled  to  make* 
will. 

"Such  penoDs.  u  are  lnte(faU« for  waut  of  IlbertT 
or  freedom  of  will,  are  by  the  civil  law  of  vari<-u* 
kinds;  as  prisoners.  cat>tive«.  and  the  likr.  But  tli4 
law  of  Engfand  ili>cs  not  make  such  tx^nous  abeolut«lj 
intctiable.  —Btackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  li..  ctt.  «. 

in-test'-a-^Jr,  5.  ['E.tl^.  intesta^te) ;  -cy.)  The 
quality  or  state  <)f  being  intestate  ;  the  stat* 
of  dying  without  having  made  a  will, 

"  In  case  of  inrettacy.  the  ordinary  shall  depute  tb« 
nearest  and  mo.nt  lawfui  friends  of  the  di;c««iscd  tomd 
minister  his  goods."— ^/ocA^ffone;   CommcnL,  bk   *< 
ch-  32. 

in-teaf-ate,  a,  &  «.  [I^at.  inttf^atus,  from  ("v- 
=  not,  and  testatns  =  haWng  made  a  will,  pc 
par.  of  testf/r  =  to  make  a  will  ;  Fr.  intestaX; 
Ital.  iiite.'ir'ttti ;  Sj),  intestado.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Dying  without  having  made  a  wilL 

"  In  c:ute  a  person  made  uo  dis]K>sltIon  of  hts  goo4a 
as  »ere  testable,  whether  that  were  only  part  or  th* 
whole  of  them,  he  was,  ai.d  is.  said  to  die  (nt^tat*  ~— 
SlacfuCone :  Comment.,  bk.  U.,  ch.  32. 

2.  Not  disposed  of  by  will ;  not  devised  of 
beijueathed  :  as,  an  intestate  estate. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  dies  witboal 
having  made  a  wilL 

in-tes'-ti-na,  s. ;)/.  [Lat.  =  the  entrails,  nent. 
pi.  I'f  inU:stinns  =:  inward,  internal ;  inius  :- 
within.] 

Zool. :  Intestinal  Worms ;  in  Cuvier's  ar- 
rangement a  class  of  Zoophytes,  called  bj 
Rudolpbi  Entozoa.  It  contains  the  Int^slin«.l 
Worms.  They  were  divided  into  two  ord-TB  ; 
(1^  Cavitaria,  cjilled  by  Uudolphi  Nemat^iidea; 
(2)  Parenchyinata.  The  class  has  been  broken 
up  and  redistributed, 

in-tea'-ti-nal,  a.    [Eng,  intestin(e):  -{d.} 

1.  Lit.  ct  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lA> 
testines. 

"  It  is  confounded  with  tho  Infi-jirfncif  excretions  aai 
ecesllima  of  tlio  ix'lly."— fiivir««  ;  VtUyar  £rTaur% 
bk.  iii..  ch.  xiU. 

2.  Fi'j.:  Domestic,  not  foreign. 
Intestlnal-canal,  .<. 
Anat. :  Tho  same  as  Intfstink. 
intestlnal-Jaloe.  s. 

Anat.  :  .Sitccusentericus,&Q  alkaline  secretod. 
by  the  intestines. 

Intestlnal-worma,  «.  pi. 

Zool.:   The  English  name  for  Cuvjei'a  In- 

testina. 

in-tes-ti-na'-lX-a,  «.  pi.    [T^out.  pi.  of  Mod 
Lat.  iiUesti}ialis,'-(rom  itUestina  (q.v.).] 
Zoot. :  A  name  Hometimes  given  to  CuWei'b 

Intestino. 

in-tSs'-tine,  a.  ft  $.    [Fr.  int'-tin,  fh>m  Lat 
intrstiuus  —  inwartl,    from    itUus  —  withio  ; 
Ital.  A:  Sp.  intestinal.] 
A.  As  ttdjective: 

*L  Internal,  inwanl  ;  contained  or  existing 
within,  as  within  the  body. 


2.  Internal,   with   legani   to  a  couutr>   m 

nation  ;  domestic,  not  lortign. 

"Tlio  succoodliiff  swoni  of  Ottattttu  mr'—Miltut* . 
0/  Ht/ortn.  in  Knyiattd,  bk.  il. 

'  3.  Innate,  inner;  de(»ondtng  on  tlie  inter 
ual  conotltulion. 


*  4.  mint  up  or  tnclosiKl ;  contained, 

••  It  slwiH  :  and  Die  ley  touch 
Of  tuinrolllU''  winter  has  hn|>rr»*n«l 
A  oolu  st«t(uatl(>i)  ou  Uiv  inli-m^'r  lido." 

Cowi-er:  Tatk,  r\.  Iia 

B.  A9  fubW.  (PM:  Tho  gnt.s   lh.>  rntraitfi; 
the  portion  ol  the  ul^sllvu  apiuttiilUH  inferior 


boil,  b^;  p^t,  J^l;  oat,  ooU.  oborns.  9hln.  benoh  ;  go.  f^em;  thin,  this:  sin 
-elan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon.  -f Ion  =  zhiin.    -elons,  -tious,  - 


,  af :  ospoct.  Xenophon,  o^st.     ph  —  f^ 
sloua  =  shus.    -bio.  -die,  &>.  =  bpl,  d^L 
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intexine— intolerant 


In  position  to  the  stomach.  The  iutestines 
consist  of  three  cuats,  an  outer  one  (the  pen- 
toneuui).  at)  inner  or  nuicous  uiemhrane,  and 
an  intermediate  uiuscular  coat  There  are  two 
intestines,  the  larye  and  the  small  one.  The 
large  intesitint;  extends  from  the  termination 
of  the  iUnnn  to  tlie  anus.  It  is  about  tive  or 
six  feet  long,  or  about  one-Iifth  tliat  of  tlie 
intestinal  cumiU  Its  diameter  is  from  two 
and  a  lialf  inches  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is 
divided  into  the  esecum,  with  its  vermifoMii 
appendix,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  Tlie 
small  intestine  commences  at  the  pylnrus, 
winds  into  many  convolutions,  and  terminates 
in  the  lafiie  intestine.  In  the  adult  it  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  length.  It  is  arbitrarily 
divided  into  three  ]mrts— viz.,  the  duodenum, 
the  jejunum,  and  the  ileum.  It  constitutes 
four-tiftlis  of  the  whole  intestines,  the  larger 
making  up  the  other  fifth.  They  are  used  to 
aid  in  assimilating  the  food  after  digestion, 
and  con\ey  forward  the  excreinentitious 
matter. 

■■The   different  lenpth  of  the  infestinft  In  c-uiii- 
»oroU8  and  herbivorous  aiiliii.iU  has  been  notici-d  on  ft 
*        former  occasiou."— Pale u  :   Salural    PhUotophjf,   ch. 
111..  11. 

In-tex'-ine,  5.  [Eng.  int{ine),  eiCfine),  and 
suff.  •ill''.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Fritzche  to  the 
fourth  coating  in  the  pollen  of  Ckirkia  elegans 
and  some  other  Onagraceae.  It  is  next  the 
extine  or  outer  crust,  and  above  the  inline  or 
inner  lining, 

•  in'-text,  s.    [Pref.  in-,  and  Eng.  text.]    The 

contents. 

"  I  hftti  a  book  which  none 
Could  reads  the  intext  but  myself  aloue." 

fferrick:  Betperidt*. 

•  in-tex'-ture,  v.t,  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eug. 
texture  (q.v.).]  To  work  in,  to  weave  in,  to 
interweave. 

•  in-thirst',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
thirsi  (q.v.).]    To  make  thirsty. 

"  Using  our  plea-suje  as  the  tovvetler  doth  water,  not 
•0  the  drunkard  <\i.-ea  wioe.  whereby  lie  is  iuOaiuetland 
inttur^ted  the  uiwie."— fip.  Hail :  CkrUtian  Jlodera- 
tion,  bk.  i.,  5  B. 

in-thral',    *  m-thrall',   in- thral-ment. 

[See  Enthrall,  ENXHRALiiENT.] 

in-throne,  &c.    [See  Enthrone,  &c.] 

•  xix-ti9e',  &-C.    [See  Entice,  &c.1 

in -ti-llia-9y,  s.  [Eng.  intimate  (l),  a.;  -cif.] 
The  qiuiity  or  state  of  being  intimate ;  close 
familiarity  or  fellowship. 

'*T>.At  peculiar  friendliness,  intimacy,  and  famili- 
arity, with  which  the  Konianiata  visit  the  HoucoD- 
formist£. "— SourA.'  Sermoru,  voL  i..  aer.  L. 

bl'-ti-mate  (l),  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  intimvs  =  inner- 
most, pui'er.  of  interus  =  within ;  Fr,  intiiiie.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Internal,  inward ;  arising  or  proceeding 
from  within. 

■•  I  knew 
From  intimate  impulse,  and  theiciuie  urged 
The  marriage  on,"     Milton  :  Hanuon  Agonitt£4,  223. 

*  2.  Near,  close. 

•'To  have  au  infimateajid  speaking  help,  areadyand 
•eviviug  associate  in  luarriage." — JUilton  r  Doct.  <t  buc 
of  DU'orcf,  bit.  L,  ch.  iv, 

3.  Closely  acquainted  ;  close  in  friendship 
or  fellowship  ;  ch>swly  familiar. 

4.  Close,  very  full,  complete,  familiar. 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  my  I'nrtmar^  acquaintance 
vith  these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  uie  to 
hold  the  sportaiu.TiiB  iimusemeut  in  abhorreuce."— 
Cowper :  Treatment  of  his  Bares. 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  whoiscloselyacquainted 
or  familiar  with  another  ;  a  famiUar  friend  or 
associate. 

"  An  intima'e  whose  intellect  aa  muA  corresponded 
vith  bU  aa  did  the  outw.ird  form." — (locertiment  o/ 

In'-ti-mate,  y.(.  &  i.  [Fr.  iitti-mer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
inli'iinr;  lUd,  intiTnare.]    [Intimate  (2),  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  hint ;  to  indicate  indirectly  or  ob- 
senrely  ;  to  suggest ;  to  point  in  the  direction 
oL 

"  Thenceforth  to  her  he  sought  to  intimate 
His  iuwaide  sriefe."        iipeiiser :  F.  y.,  III.  li.  SO. 

2.  To  m.ike  known,  to  announce. 

"  He  lucontiaent  dyd  proclayme  and  inttmnte  open 
warre  a^jaynat  the  Kyng  of  England,  with  blud.  ore, 
and  sweard,"— iTa/i,'  Henry  /T.  (an.  1). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  signify,  to  hint,  to  indicate. 

•  In'-tl*niate  (2),  a.  [I-at  intimatvs,  pa.  par. 
of  inlimo  —  to  hriuj;  within,  ta  anuonncG,  from 


iniimvs  —  innennost.]     Made  known,  inti- 
mated, declared. 

"  That  their  enterpryse  was  i/itim^itg  and  poblished 
to  the  kyug."— tfdl/ .-  Hctirn  J  r.  (an.  l). 

in'-ti-mate-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  inti-mate  (\) ;  -hi] 

1.  Closely  ;  with  close  intennixture  of  parts. 

"MixiBE  it  intimaialif  with  the  parts  of  the  fiuid  to 
which  it  13  to  be  asaimilattd."— <ir6utA«o( .'  On  Alt- 
inentt. 

2.  Nearly,  inseparably,  closely, 

"Qu.ilitv,  as  it  re^.'ards  the  niiud.  has  its  rise  from 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  la  that  which  is  mnre  essen- 
tial to  us,  and  more  inti^nattly  uuited  with  us.' — 
Addison  :  Spectator. 

3.  Familiarly  ;  in  close  fellowship  or  friend- 
ship. 

'■The  late  Mr,  Tyers,  who  knew  Dr.  Johnson  inti- 
mat'-lj/.  observed,  tliat  he  always  talked  as  if  he  w.ia 
talking  upon  oath.*'— J/urpAy;  Life  *  Geniutof  Dr. 
Johiisoiu 

in-ti-ma'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intima- 
tionem,  ace.  of  intiviatio  =  an  announcing, 
from  intimatusj  pa.  par,  of  intimo  =  to  inti- 
mate (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  intimating,  hinting,  or  indi- 
cating. 

"The  intimation  of  sondry  virtues,  whiche  be  by 
them  re;'reseuted. "—fiir  T.  Elyot:  The  Governour,  bk. 
1.,  ch-  xxL 

2.  A  hint ;  an  indirect  announcement  or 
suggestion. 

"Without  mentioning  the  King  of  England,  or 
giving  the  least  intimation  that  he  was  sent  by  him. 
till  he  .moj  discovered  their  opinions. '—fiu met  .■  Hut. 
Reform,  (an.  15301. 

3.  An  explicit  announcement  nr  declaration. 

"fThe  Consuls]  caused  the  Latine  feasts  aud  holi- 
daies  to  be  pubnshe<l  .  .  .  ^ith  an  intimation  tliat 
thev  would  pie  stmight  Into  their  province."  — 
P.  JJollanU:  Lifius.  p.  1.12L 

•in'-time,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  intimiis  = 
innermost.] 

1.  Inward,  internal. 

2.  Intimate,  close, 

"To  the  composition  ordisaolutlin  of  mixed  bodies, 
which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  requires  an 
iniimc  application  of  the  agents." —/>v''J' -"  On  Bodies, 
ch.  v..  i  6. 

In-tim'-i-date,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  intimidatus, 
I'a.  par.  of  intimido  =  to  frighten,  from  in- 
(intent.),  and  timtdus  •=  timid  ;  Fr.  xntimider.] 
To  frigliten  ;  to  make  fearfid  ;  to  insjiire  with 
fear ;  to  dishearten ;  to  make  cowardly  ;  to 
cow. 

"  Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  thrones  ?  " 

W'ordticorth :  £xi-ursion,  bk.  vii. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  intimidate 
and  to  frighten,  see  Fbighten, 

5to-tim-i-da'-tion,  s.  [Fr  ]  The  act  of  in- 
timidating or  making  fearful ;  the  state  of 
being  intimidated  ;  specif.,  the  influence  used 
by  landlords  and  employers  over  tenants  and 
employes  in  I'Ublic  elections,  and  the  deterring 
of  workmen  from  their  work  by  threats. 

"The  king  carried  his  measures  in  parliament  by 
intnnultuioiu"  —  Patey :  Moral  PhUosophy,  bk.  vi., 
cli.  TiL 

in-tim'-i-da-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  intimidatie)  ; 
-orj/.]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  intimida- 
tion. 

*  in-'tino'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  intinfiio,  from  tJi- 
tinctiis,  pa.  par.  of  t«(t/t^o.] 

1.  Oi'd.  Lang,  :  The  act  or  process  of  dyeing. 

2.  Ritval  &  Church  History:  One  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Eu- 
charist i.s  administered  to  the  laity  of  the 
Eastern  Church— by  breaking  the  consecrated 
bread  into  the  consecrated  wine,  and  giving 
the  two  elements  to  each  communicant  in  a 
spoon.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  practice 
was  general  in  early  Christian  times.  (For  its 
probable  origin  see  extrart.)  Intinction  was 
formally  condenmed  by  the  third  Council  cf 
Braga  (A.n.  675),  point  being  added  to  the 
condemnation  by  the  remark  that  Jadaji  is  the 
onlv  exauiitle  in  the  Gospel  of  communion  by 
intinction;  by  Pope  Url^an  II.  (a.d.  10SS-9i*) 
and  his  successor,  and  by  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  (a.d.  1175). 

"  Tlie  practice  forbidden  seems  to  have  been  aa  mn«h 
the  ci..ii3umptiuu  of  the  s.uperal)uuii.-uit  elements  .  .  . 
na  th.-vt  of  "itinction.' — M'Clintoek  A  Strony  :  Cyctop. 
Bittl.,  iiv..  lit.,  iv.  629. 

*  in-tinc-tiv'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
tinclus.  pa,  par.  of  tingo  =  to  dye.]  The  ab- 
sence or  want  of  the  quality  of  dyeing  or 
tingeing  other  bodies. 

in'-tine,  $.      [Lat.  int(us)  =  within,  and  sufT. 
Bot. ;    An  inner  membrane  snrronnding  th-' 


pollen  grain,  the  protrusion  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  pollen-tube. 

'  in-tire',  *  in-txre  -ly,  &c.    (See  e.ntire, 

*  in-ti'-tle,  v.t.    [ENTn-LE.] 

in-tit'-uled,  a.     [Lat.  titvlus  =  a  title.] 

1.  Having  a  name  or  title  ;  entitled  ;  a  term. 
used  in  Acts  of  Parliament. 
*  2.  Having  a  claim. 

"  Beauty  in  that  white  intituled 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field.* 
^akes/'. :  Jtape  of  Lucrece.  ST. 

in'-to,  prep.  [A.S.  in,  and  to.]  A  preposition 
denoting  passage,  motion,  or  change  inwards. 
Thus  it  is  used : 

1.  Of  motion  or  direction  towards  the  in- 
terior of  a  place,  with  such  verbs  as  come, 
go,  thrrtw,  look,  fly,  push,  &c. 


2.  Of  motion  towards  the  interior  of  a  bcjdy 
or  substance,  with  such  verbs  as  fall,  sink,  &c. 

"Acrid  substances,  which  pass  into  the  capillary 
tubes,  must  irritate  them  lut«  greater  contraction.  "— 
ArtitUhnoti  On  Aliments. 

3.  Of  entrance  into  the  heart  or  mind. 

"  How  much  more  may  education,  being  a  consL-uifc 
plight  and  Inurement,  induce  by  custom  good  liubita 
info  a  rc.isouiible  creature  ?  " —  U'of (on.    ( Todd. ) 

4.  Of  penetration  or  research  which  is  more- 
than  superficial :  as,  To  inqnire  into  a  matter. 

5.  Of  inclusion  or  comprehension. 

"  They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and  some 
lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words," — 
Baeon.    (Todd.) 

6.  Of  a  new  state  into  which  anything  is- 
brought ;  of  a  change  of  condition  ;  used  with 
such  verbs  as  fall,  lead,  bring,  change,  con- 
vert, grow,  &c.  :  as.  To  fall  into  a  fever ;  to- 
lead  into  bad  habits,  Ac. 

t  in-t6l-«r-a-bil'-J-t^,  s.  [Eng.  intoUrallet 
•ity.]    Excessive  badness. 

"The  g-.-odness  of  your  true  pun  Is  In  the  direct- 
rttio  of  its  inlolerabilittf."—E.  A.  Poe .  ifarginatio, 
(Introd.) 

in-tol'-er-a-ble,  *  in-tbr-ler-a-ble,  a^ 

[Fr.  intoleralile.  from  Lat.  intoleraVilis,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  toUrabilis  ~  th.it  can  be  borne, 
tolerable  (q.v.);  Sp.  intoUrable;  Ital.  inVd- 
Urahile.] 

X.  Not  tolerable ;  that  cannot  be  tolerated 
or  endured  ;  insnfterable  ;  unendurable  ;  too 
great  to  be  endured. 

"  Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled."  Wordstco,  lA ;  Excurrion,  bk-  111. 

*  2.  Enormous,  monstrous. 

"One  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable 
deal  i.'l  aftCk."— S/iaA:«sp,  .•  I  Henry  I  \'.,ii.x 

in-t6l'-er-a-ble-ness»  5.  [Eng.  intolerable; 
•ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
tolerable. 

5£n-t6l'-er-a-bl^,   adv.     [Eng.   intolerah(le) ; 

-hj.]  In  an  intolerable  manner  or  degree  ;  to 
an  intolei-able  degree  or  extent;  beyond  en- 
durance. 

'■The  weather  was  intolerably   hot."— Cook:  first 

Voyage,  bk.  1.,  ch.  ii. 

m-tdr-er-an^e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intoiert'ii- 
tia,  from  intolerans  =  that  cannot  bear.]    [In- 
tolerant.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intolerant ;. 
want  of  patience  or  forbearance;  indisjtositi<tn 
to  tolerate  the  existence  or  spread  of  any- 
thing opposed  to  one's  own  opinions. 

"Carrying  the  intolerance  of  the  tontrue  and  o#  th«' 
pen  into  a  persecution."— fiurte;  Freuc/i  liecohui'jn, 

2.  Want  of  capacity  or  power  to  endure; 
non-endurance  :  as,  the  intolerance  of  cold  or 
heat. 

IL  Belig.  :  Refusal  to  tolerate  a  faith  dif- 
ferent from  one's  own.  Most  religions  advo- 
cate toleration  while  they  are  feeble  and  be- 
come intolerant  when  they  are  powerful 
Though  most  governments  are  more  or  less 
intolerant,  yet  genuine  statesm- n  have  in 
every  age  instinctively  tended  towards  toler- 
ance as  the  most  .'^uccessful  method  of  dealing 
with  contending  faiths. 

•  m-t6l'-er-an-9y,  s.     [Eng.  xtUoUrarui(^; 

•y.]     The  same  as  Intolerance  (q.v.). 

in-tdl'-er-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tn- 
iokrans  =  not  able  to  endure  :  in-  =  not,  and 
tolerans,  pr.  par.  of  tohro  =  to  endure,  to- 
tolerate  (q.v.);   Sp.  intolerante;   Ital.  vitol* 

lernnt':.] 


fate,  fat,  fkre,  amidst,  -nrhat.  iall,  Cather;   we.  wet.  bere.  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  kt,  marine;  go.  pdt» 
or.  wore,  w^u;  work.  whA,  sin;  mnte,  onto,  our©,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ae.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =^  a.    qiu  =  kw. 


intolerantly— intransitive 
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A.  As  ajljf.ctive : 

1.  Not  euduriug  ;  not  able  to  endure.  (Fol- 
towed  by  of.) 

"Tlie  powon  of  httmnn  IkhKuh  b«Uig  limited  and  Ift. 
toltrant  (tf  6X0tMa»&."—Arh%ithnot. 

2.  Not  enduring  or  allowing  difference  of 
ojiinion,  teaching,  or  worship ;  unwilling  or 
refusing  to  allow  to  othirs  fieedoin  of  speech, 
choice,  or  artinn  lu  opinions,  doctrines,  or 
worship  ;  bigotc'd. 

"  BellgloD.  li&rsb,  intoi«Tant,  Aiutere." 

Coiopcr:  Tiibie  Talk,  «14. 

B.  As  siibst. :  One  who  will  not  allow  to 
others  freedom  of  speech,  choice  or  action  in 
opinions,  doctrines  or  worship  ;  a  bigot. 

"You  luikiht  lu  well  Iiiive  cotichidud  that  I  was  a 
Jew.  or  n  SlAlioitivtiui.  lu  itu  intoteranl  Hud  a  perv»> 
CMUtr.~—JMUit/i :  Lrttcn  to  ll'iirliurton,  p.  fl. 

In-tdl'-er-ant-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  intolerant ; 
-/.v.j    in  airintoliiiaiit  manner. 

•in-tol'-er-at-ing,  a.  [IVef.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  tOi€rate  Cq.v.)J     Intolerant. 

"Bxpericiiced  tljja  intolf  rating  Spirit." — Sht^flet- 
burp:  Miscett,  Jii-jCcctiotu ;  Miscetl,  It.,  cli.  iL 

t  in-t$l-er-a'-tion.  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Iji;,'.  toleration  (ij-V.).]  Want  of  toleration  ; 
iiitulerance  ;  rf'ftis;d  or  uiiwilliii^'ness  to  toler- 
ate others  in  tlitiir  oi)inions  or  worship. 

•in-tomb'  (ft  silent),  v.t.     [Entomb.] 

•  in'-ton-ate  (1).  v.i.  [Lat.  intonatum,  sup, 
of  intone :  in-  (intens.),  and  toTio  =  to  thunder.] 
To  thunder. 

•  in' -ton-ate  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  intona- 
tum, sup,  of  intono:  in-  =  in,  and  tonus  =  a 
tone,  a  note.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sonml  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

2.  To  pronounce  in  a  musical  manner ;  to 
intono. 

B,  Trans, :  To  intone,  to  chant. 

•  in-tdn-a'-tlon  (1),  s.  [Lat.  intonatus.  pa. 
par.  of  intono  =  to  thunder.]  The  act  or  state 
of  thundering. 

In  ton-a'-tion  <2).  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
intow'tio,  fifpin  intonatum,  sup.  ofi7ifono  =  to 
intone  (q.v.).] 
Music : 

1.  The  method  of  producing  sound  from  a 
voice  or  an  instrument. 

2.  Correctness  of  pitch  ;  e.g.,  .just  intima- 
tion, singing  or  playing  in  perfect  tune. 

"'Tia  .<uvld  he  liad  a  tiuieful  tongue 
Such  hiippy  intonntic-H." 

Tun  Ill/son  :  Amphton,  18. 

3.  The  method  of  chanting  certain  portions 
of  the  church  services. 

i.  The  notes  which  precede  the  recittng- 
liote  In  a  Gregorian  chant. 

"One  slow  and  unlf'<rni  intotiatUm,  conslBtliig  of 
not^rif  eqtuil  or  iicnrly  equal  length." —■Maao n :  Chutxh 
Music,  p.  W. 

In'-ton-a-tor,  s.     [Eng.  intonat(€);  -or.] 

Music :  A  moncichurd,  or  single  string, 
Btretched  across  u  thit  sound-board.  Below 
the  string  is  a  dingram  of  the  exact  divisions 
of  the  monochord  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  true  nmsicuil  scale.  By  means  cd'  a 
movable  bridge,  the  student  is  able  to  sound 
the  notes  represented  on  the  diagram,  and  so, 
to  educate  his  ear  to  a  true  sense  of  relutive 
pitch. 

In  ton©',  iM*.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  intono,  from 
Lit.  (7i(oiium  =  accorrling  to  tone;  Ital.  in- 
tonare  :  Fr.  enloncr,  entonner;  Sp.  entonur,] 

A.  httransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  make  a  loud  protract^-d 
noise. 

"BoswcUi  dftch  wlnd-pipo  ;  asu  fn(/>nn«  to  aan 
Uaruiuulck  twan^,"        I'oj-e  :  Jturniiul,  11.  JM. 

2.  Music:  To  recite  prayers,  ic,  in  a  mono- 
tan*  ;  to  chant. 

"I  hiiarj  no  longer 
The  iinnwy.bAiiiU'd  dik'tUuito 
ltolluat«.luu]dt]<l  priuHt  intrym;' 

Tennj/ian :  Maud,  L  vlti.  11. 

B.  Trans. :  To  recite  In  a  nionotono  ;  It 
IncludrH  the  delivery  of  the  jirayers  in  m.mit- 
loiie,  and  tho  j.rcccntlng  or  lending  of  the 
plain  song  of  the  I'salnis,  Creed,  Canticles,  &c 

•  in-tor'-8lon,  ».  (Lat.  intortio,  from  intortus, 
pa.  liar,  of  intnrquto  =>  to  bend,  to  curve.) 

1,  Ord.  Ixtng.  :  A  winding,  bending,  or 
twistuig. 

2.  Bot,  :  Tho  state  of  any  part  which  Is 
twisted  upon  it-si  If. 


*  xn-tort'(  v.t.  [L;it.  intrtrtus,  pa.  jiar.  of  in- 
(•r'/ueo:  in-  =:  In,  into,  nml  /or^ueos to  twist.] 
To  twist,  to  twine,  to  wreathe,  to  wring. 

"  with  rpv'i-.-iit  liHJid  thu  king  ]>reM?iits  th«  gold, 
Wlilcli  rouud  tLo  iutorint  In.niB  ih^'  fiMiT  rolled." 
yope  .■  Uomer  ;  UHj/uei/  111,  6  S. 

*  in-tor'-tlon,  &    [L:it.  h^ortio,  from  intortus, 

pa.  par.  of  intorqueo  ~  to  twist.]  [Iia"OJtT.J 
A  winding,  twining,  or  twisting. 

in  to'-to,    phr.    [Lat]    WlioUy,  entirely. 

"  in-tox'-i-ca-ble,  o.  [Eng.  intoxidnt*-) ; 
-v.hie.\  Cajiable  of  being  intoxicated.  (Li£.  £ 
M) 

"It  .  .  ,  th«  people  were  not  bo  intoxteahlt  as  to  full 
in  with  UiL'ir  brutal  OA&iatuuce."  —  AuriA;  Kxamcn. 
p.  3lj. 

in-to3c'-i~cant,  s.  [Low  Lat.  intoxicans,  pr. 
par.  of  iiitoxico^to  poison.]  [Intoxicate,  a.] 
Thatwbieli  intoxicates;  an  intoxicating  liquor 
or  substance. 

in-tox'-i-cate,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  intoxiguer;  Sp. 
int>xicar;  Ital.  intoss^icare.]    [Intoxicate,  a.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  poison  ;  to  produce  fatal  effects. 

"  Meat,  I  Btif,  aud  iiut  iHiison.  For  the  one  duth 
intoxicate  aud  slay  tlie  eater ;  Uie  other  fcedetli  aud 
Douriiihetb  liiui."— Latimer :   Works.  I.  35. 

2.  To  make  drunk  ;  to  inebriate  with,  or  as 
with  alcoholic  liquors. 

"  It  le^iueth  Itehiud  it  a  taste  like  the  tast«  of  ulioon 
milke,  and  gotth  dowiie  very  pleiisnntly,  intoxicating 
weak  bnkUitB."—IIacfUu!/t  :  Voj/agct,  \.  SJ. 

IL  Fig.:  To  excite  the  Kjurits  of  to  the 
highest  pitch;  to  extdte  to  enthusiasm;  to 
make  delirious  as  witli  joy. 

"  Through  an  aerld  universe  of  endlcsa 
Exi>aiiBli>n— At  whicli  my  soul  hcIivs  to  tiduk — 
Jntoxicuteii  with  eturuity."      ityrvti:  Cain,  U.  1. 

*  in-tOX'-i-catO,   a.      [Low  Lat.  intoxiciUus, 

pa.  par.  of  i'ntuxico  =  to  poison  ;  Lat.  iif  = 
into,  and  toxicum  =  Or.  jo^lkov  (toxikon)  ~ 
l^oison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped;  rofoc 
(toxou)  =  a  bow  ;  rd^a  (toxa)  =  aiT0W8.J  In- 
toxical^^d,  delirious. 

"Their  myndo  Ih  bo  f  nfox/caf  a  that  thoro  1b  nothyng, 

but  tlu-y  will  uote  it  with  u  hlacke  cyale."— /Vif/A.- 

H'orkai,  p.  77. 

*  in-tox'-i-cat-ed-ness,    s.       [Eng.    intoxi- 

cated; -ness.]  Thi^  quality  or  state  of  being 
intoxicated ;  intoxication. 

in-tox'-i-cat-ihg,  pr.  par.  or 'a.  [Iktoxi- 
CATK,  v.]  Tending  to  make  drunk  ;  exciting 
tlie  spirits  to  the  highest  pitch ;  making  de- 
lirious or  enthusiastic 

*  intoxicating-gas,  s. 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  nitrogen  monoxide, 
N^O.     Called  also  laughing-g;is  (q.v,). 

£n-tox-i-oa'-tion,  s.    [Intoxicate,  v.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  intoxicating  or  making  drunk. 

2.  Th<;  state  of  being  intoxicated  ;  drunken- 
ness, ebiiitty,  inebriation ;  the  state  pro- 
duced by  drinking  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess. 

"  Sobriety  [H-rhapa  tnny  now  he  found 
Whure  ouco  intoxication  prowtt-d  tlie  ground." 
C<fu>/'V :  t'oMctfrwaf/wn,  808. 

n.  Fig.:  A  sUite  of  high  excitement  of 
spirits  ;  elation  leading  to  frenzy,  delirium,  or 
enthusiasm. 

IClltJ 

cxtrc-mo    Holf-coiilideuce.  ' 
ch.  vil. 

In-tra-,,  pre/,  [Lat.]  A  Latin  prcposillon, 
sigiiiVying  within,  used  as  a  prellx  to  ninny 
English  woixls. 

In-trjj-oar-pcl'-lar-^,  a.  [Prof,  intra-  = 
within,  ftud  Eng.  airpdlary  (fi.v.).J 

Bot. :  Among  or  interior  to  tb«  carpels. 
(/i.  Jirown,  1S74.) 

in-tr^-OTOn'-X-al,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng, 
craniai]    tSiluated  within  the  ccrcbelltnn. 

In-trdO'ta-bn'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  intrcctahlir) ; 
•ity.]  Tlie'  quality  oiuUito  of  being  bit  ract^idile. 

"ir  Itcntill  full  ahort  »f  lili  nin«ti<r.  tho  fault  waa 
iK.t  lu  hliii.  hut  the  i'.trnrin'iilifp  of  hi*  languAittv"— 
JIurd :  Satvi  on  the  Art  of  l'o9try. 

In-tr&ct'-a-Wo,  a.  [O.  Fr.,from  Ijit.  introcta- 
bilis,  from*  in-  =  not,  (iiul  trortnljilis  =  tract- 
0ble(q.V.);  Itjd.  intraltnhUr  ;  Sp,  intmt'ihlr.] 
L  Not  trnctJibh' ;  that  cannot  be  gnvcmrd, 
managed,  or  kept  In  order;  unmnnngcablo, 
refractory,  vinh-nt,  ungovernable,  ob.ttlnnt4', 
stubborn,  poiverse. 

"Tu  llio  common  run  of  more  tntrtivtabtf  and 
iicrvor^f    t«ini\Kfr«."  —  iVurburton  .•    IHfitt*   LfgalUm, 

^1L 


'2,  U.ii-a  to  treaU 

"  H<^  1ilriir>-  VIIl.l  waa  much  paloed  and  bvcame 
exi-i-eiiiiK  In>ward  ajiu  inCrociabl*.  '—tiurtut .-  J/u:</rjf 
Iii;/ormaXian  |au.  IMIf. 

in-tr&Ot'-a-ble-noss,  s.     [Eng.  intractabU; 

•nfss.]    Tlie  quahty  nr  state  of  being  intract- 
able ;  obslinaey,  mdocility. 

in-triiof-a-bljlr,  adv.  [Eng.  itUnictahile) ; 
•ly]  In  an  intractable,  uuiuaimgeable,  or 
perverse  manner. 

*  ln-tr5.ct'-ed,  a.  [LaI.  tntractvA,  pa.  par.  of 
intrvlia  =  to  draw  or  trail  along.]     Drawn  lo. 

"  With  but  iniriictad  toiiKuo  uud  hurtiiuji  rcu.' 
^udiun:  Judith.  111.  2?a. 


"  In-triict'-De,  o, 

fntcf(iV;(ii.v.).] 
Not  tniciilo  ; 
inc:ipable  of 
being  drawn 
out. 

in-tra'-dos,8. 

[8j>.  =  au  en- 
trance.] 

Arrli,  :  Tlie 
soffitorunder- 
surface  of  an 
arch,  as  o]>- 
posed  to  the 
exterior,  or 


[Priif.  in-  (2).  aud  Eug. 


In.  niTTUitoa.    Ex.  KXTKADoa. 


>k. 


upper  curve,  whicli  Is  called  extrados  (q.v.). 

In-tra-fo-li-a'-coous  (ce  a^  shy),  a. 

[Pref.  intra-,  and  Vlng./oiia-:tous.] 
Hot. :  Within  the  axil  of  a  leaf. 

"in'-trailjs.    [Estrail.] 

in-tra-mar'-gin-al,  a.  [VnT.  intra-,  and 
Kng.*  -nuirfjinat  (q.v.).j  Situated  or  being 
withiu  the  margin. 

"  In-tra-miln'-dane,  a.  (Tref,  intra-,  and 
Eng,  mumlan'-  (<i.v.).]  Sitiiat^^d  or  Iteing 
within  the  world  ;  belonging  to  the  materisd 
world. 

in-tra-miir'-al,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
miin'U  (q.v.).]  * 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Situated  or  being  withhi  the 
walla  or  boundaries,  as  of  a  city,  town,  &c. : 
as,  au  intrnmurai  cemetery. 

2.  Anat.  tC  I'cUh. :  Within  the  walls  of  i 
tube  or  vessel :  as,  intramural  obstruction  of 
tlio  intestines.  (Tanner:  Practice  qfMediciiUf 
ii.  lis.)    [Intekmukal.] 

*  in  -tran9e,  s,    [Entrance,  «.) 

*  in-tran9e',  v.t.    [Entrance,  v.] 

in-tran-quil'-li-t^,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  traii<iiiH!i(y  Oi.v.).]  Want  or  absence  of 
tranquillity  or  rest ;  inquietude,  restlessness. 

"  Jai:tJitluu8  were  usi.-d  for  Ainusi-mmt,  nud  alUy  In 
Ooiistutt  imlni,  and  to  relieve  th;it  intratKjuillit]/ 
wlileli  luaKcs  uii'ii  lnii<4itli!nt  of  lylug  Lu  UieJr  ImhIo."— 
r.-mp/*  .■  Vf  Ihalth  .t  Li-ng  L\f«. 

*  In-tr&ns-oa'-lent,  a.  [Pref.  fn-  (2),  and 
Eng.  tTaruxaltnt  (q.v.).]     Impervious  to  heat. 

*  In-trfi-ns-gres'-Bl-Wo,  a.     [Pivf.  *»»-  (2), 

and  Kng.  tian.«jn:s,^i!ile  (,q.v.).]     Tliat  cannot 
be  i^assed  ;  incapable  of  being  p:i.s]ie(L 

"I'nbkl  di-ntiiiy  In  a  divine  rcncon  or  miiUnM  <Hr 
rr»if«]7r«MiU<tiuidluovlt.tbIo."— 7>.  IMlattd:  tlutarchi 
p.  85;.. 

*  in-triin'-Bl-ent  (s  as  ah),  a,  [Prof.  In-  {2\ 
and  Klip  tran-<ir.,t  (q.v.).  I  Nut  truosiuut; 
not  passiTig  quickly  away;  lasting. 

in-tr&n'-sl-^^nt,  a.  k  ».  [Fr.  intransigfant^ 
from  l.Jit,  in-  =  not.  and  tn^ns^g>■l  a  to  coma 
to  a  scttlenu'iit,)    (IvritAKsmENTrji.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  npfuslng  to  agnvi  to  enmo  to 
nn  understanding,  unconi)>toinlHlng ;  Irn'cim- 
cilable.  Used  especially  of  tho  Kxireiuu  Left, 
or  liadlcal  I'lrty,  on  thy  Continent. 

B>  A.*  tiihst. :  An  Irreconcilablo  prrson; 
one  who  reHtscs  to  agne  to  nonio  political 
Bcttlcment. 

In-tran'-sI-frSn-tof,  (g  ««  h),  t.  pi  fSp.  « 
Ihi'  irn'poni'il'tblrH.]  I  he  name  givon  to  (he 
l''\f  romc  Left  In  the  SpanlHh  CorteH,  and  nftcr* 
wnrdH  to  tho  cvln'ino  R4>publloan  i«rly  in 
Spain.  corp'Hpomling  with  the  L'oninnndHN  in 
Kranc4.>.  In  iIib  Inttor  HenH<<.  it  wait  Itrttt  UH«'d 
In  tlie  Sjunish  tronblefi  wbicii  arosn  when 
AriiadeuH  rcnigned  tho  throuo  (a.d.  147^). 

In-tr&n'-Bl-tive,  n.  [Lit.  tntransitirus,  from 
in-  K  not,    and   tran.tilirua  =   {tafiAlng  over; 


bOl,  b^;  p^t.  )^^1;  cat.  90II,  oborus,  ^hln,  ben^h;  go.  ^om;  thin,  fbU;   sin.  af ;   oxpoot,  Xonophon.  o^^st.     -lAjc 
Msian.  -tlan  =  sbon.    -tlou,  -slon  -  sta&n;  -^lon,  -ftlon  =  zhiin.    -tlou«.   -oloua,   -cloofl  -abfta.     -ble.  -dlo.  \*-.  -  b^  dfL 
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transeo  =  to  pass  over :  trans  =  over,  across, 
and  eo  =  to  go.] 

1.  Urd.  Lang. :  Not  passing  en  or  over. 

••  Aui)  tben  It  iB  for  the  image  sake,  aiid  WJ  <»''»'''■ 
iratuUhe;  but  whatever  i>  laid  more  «?."'»  "^,«'' 
SSitive.  and  nasae.  lMVeI.~-Bp.  Ta^M :  Urn. 
from  P'lpfT]/,  pt.lL,  hk.  ii-  %  0. 

2.  Cfram. :  A  term  applied  to  verbs  which 
express  an  action  or  sUte  limited  to  the  sub- 
ject;  that  is,  not  passing  over  to  an  object . 
Ml  ;<■.•<•,  \mlk,  I  MK  &c.  Intransitive 
Te'rhs  may  take  a  noun  of  kindred  meaning 
or  object,  called  the  cognate  object :  as,  To 
Jie  a  dmlK  to  Uvt  a  life,  &c.  Many  verbs 
which  appear  to  be  intransitive  are  in  reality 
transitive,  without  the  object  expressed :  as, 
thev  are  building,  where  the  object,  a  house, 
wall  &c  .  is  omitted.  Some  intransitive  verbs, 
by  means  of  a  preposition  or  completing  ad- 
verb, become  transitive,  and  may  be  aseil  pas- 
sively :  as.  The  man  laughs  at  tlie  boy  ;  he  is 
lavghtd  at.  Some  intransitive  verbs  have  a 
causative  meaning,  and  take  an  object,  as, 
He  ran  a  thorn  into  his  finger. 

•■  Active  verbs  are  subdivided  Into  tnuultive  luid 
intTansitUer—Bffatie :  Moral  Science,  pt.  L,  ch.  L.  S  i 

In-tran-si-tive-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  intmnsitiK ; 
■ly.]  In  an  intransitive  manner  or  sense  ;  in 
manner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

In  tran'-a(-tu,  pir.  [Lat]  In  the  act  or 
state  of  passing  from  one  place  to  anoth^'r , 
in  transit :  as,  Tlie  goods  were  lost  ia  transitu. 

I  In-trans-mis'-si-ble.  a  [Prer  in-  (2). 
and  Eng.  transmis.nble  (q.v.).]  Not  transmis- 
sible ;  incapable  of  being  transmitted. 

t  In-tran8-mut-g,-ba--i-tj,  s  |T^ef.  in- 
(2)  and  Eng.  transvudabiUty  (q.v.).J  tne 
qualitj'  or  state  of  being  intransmutable. 

-  in-trana-muf-a^ble,  n.  [Pref  In-  (2), 
and  Eng,  transmntahlt  (q.v.).]  Not  trausmu- 
table;  incapable  of  being  transmuted  or 
changed  into  another  substance. 

■■Sou.e  o(  the  most  eiperiei.ced  cje?''"'^^^  "l""" 
onl  icsilver  to  Ije  inlram^rm  ■able,  and  therefore  call  it 
liquor leUmiis."— flail. ■  On  Iks  Creitllon. 

'  In'-trant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intrans.  pr.  par,  of 
iiido  =  to  go  in.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Entering,  passing  in,  pene- 
trating. 

B  .Is  subst. :  One  who  entera  ;  specif.,  one 
who'enters  upon  some  public  duty  or  office. 


•  In-trap',  v.t.    [Estrap.] 

♦  in-tra^par-i-e'-tal  n.  (Pref.  teim-.and 
Ell-  panetal.]  Situated  or  happening  within 
wafls  or  within  an  enclosure  ;  as.  an  intra- 
jariciai  execution.     (Annandak.) 

Jn-tra-pet-i-o-lar,  a.     [Pref.  vntTo-,  and 

Eng."  ;ic(io;ar.] 

Bot  ■  Situated  between  the  petiole  and  the 
stem  (Used  when  the  two  stipules  at  tin- 
■base 'of  a  petiole  so  unite  at  their  a.ljaceiit 
martnns  as  to  seem  like  one  stipule  between 
the  "petiole  and  the  stem.)    Not  the  same  as 

INTEKPCTIOLAR  (qv.),  with   whlch   it  IS  ofteU 

confounded.    {Goodrich  £  Porter.) 
Jli-tra-tlio-ra9'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  intm-,  and 

Eng.  'thoracic  (q.v.).] 
A  nat.  £  Path. :  'Within  the  thorax  or  breast : 

as,  an  intrathoracic  tumour. 
•In-tra^trop'-ic-al,  a.     [Pref.  infm-,  and 

Eng.  iropical  (q.v.).]    Situated  or  bemg  within 

the  tropics. 

fa-tra-u'-ter-ine,  a.     |T"f-  '«'«^'  """^ 
Eng.  iilmiie  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :   Within   the  utems.     (Used  of  an 
embryo.)    (Owen.) 
ta-tra-v91-vu-lar,  o.     [Pref.  intra-,   and 
Eng.'ra(ra!or.i 

Bot. :  Placed  within  valves,  as  the  dissepi- 
ments of  many  Cruciferai. 
tln-tra-ve'-nous,   a.      {Fret,    intra-,    and 
Eng.  venous  (q.v.).]     Introduced  within  the 
veins. 

"The  intravcnotu  injection  of  ammouU.'— 7*"M. 
May  21,  1873. 

"  in-treas'-ure  (s  as  zh),  v.t.  [Pref.  In- (I), 
and  Eng.  treasure  (q.v.).]  To  lay  up  as  in  a 
treasury ;  to  hoard  up. 

"  Which  In  their  seeds^^ 
And  weak  beginnings  he  imr'ararcd 

Shakcip. :  2  nenrj/  /T,  UL  1. 


'  in-treaf,  *  in-treate,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 
aUraiter,  from  Lat.  tracto  =  to  handle.) 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  treat,  to  use. 
••  He  shall  gather  the  lambea  together  Jrlth  hlsanne. 

and  carve  thiiu  ii.  hys  bosome.  and  shall  tyndlye  ,n- 
treaie  tboee  that  beare  yi,nge."— ilwyc,  II.    116S1.1 

2.  To  treat  of,  to  discourse  oL 

3.  To  entrait,  to  beg,  to  implore. 

4.  To  persuade ;  to  gain  over  by  entreatiea. 

"All  this  her  weeping  shiter  does  repeat 

To  the  stern  mau,  whom  nothing  could  intreate, 
Waiier  :  VtrffU ;  -tn^id  iv. 
B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  treat,  to  discourse.    (Followed  by  of.) 

••  aiepbyn  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  'i^'n=l'e"'«rj"'»f,V'1 
at  Pautes  Crosse,  and  there  intreated  of  the  Ooapell  ol 
that  diiie."—UaU :  Bmry  VIII.  (an.  35). 

2.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  implore.  (Followed 
by  for.) 

"Then  lets  Utrtat  ^  psace.  and  ye^dyng  handra  to 
him  submit-  Pha^.  :  rtr/fd ;  .£naiM  ll 

•  in-treat'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  tit-  (2) ;  Eng. 
treat ;  and  sutV.  -aUe.\  Implacable,  inexorable. 

•  in -treat'- an9e,  "  in-treat-annce,  s. 

[Eng.  intreai:  -ance.]    Entreaty,  solicitation. 
"The  shepherd,  onercome  with  the  earnest  inrreaf- 
avLvcs  of  hu  owno  wile,  returned  into  the  wood.  - 
Goldyng  :  Juttine,  fo.  3. 

•  in-treaf-ful,  a.     [Eng.    intreat;  -fulff)-"] 
Full  of  entreaties. 

"  To  seek  for  succour  of  her  and  her  t)Wt«.      ^ 
With  humble  prayers  aud  ttiTreatfull  tauea. 

Spenxer  :  /'.  y..  V.  x.  10. 

•  In-treat'-ment,  s.    [Eng.   intreat;  ■mmt.] 
A  begging  or  imploring  for  ;  entreaty. 

"  For  iiifr'-atmrnt  of  peace,  ioue,  and  aniitle  betwixt 
the  two  realmei."-ir"'i'"»«'i  •■  Scotland  (an.  1S26). 

•  m-treat'-y,  «.    [Entreaty.] 

in-trenQh'  (1),  r.t.    [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng. 
trench,  s.  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  To  make  furrows  or  hollows  in. 

"His  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  injre.icAcA  and  care 

Sat  on  bis  faded  cheek."        Milton  ;  P  L..  1.  601, 

2    To  surround  or  inclose  mth  trenches,  as 

In  fortiOcation  ;  to  fortify  with  iutrenchments : 

as.  To  intrench  a  camp. 

3.  To  lodge  within  iutrenchments  ;  to  place 
In  a  strong  dnd  fortified  position, 
"  Intrenched  before  the  town  both  anntea  lie :        _ 
Wille  night,  with  sable  wings.  nv<dv«  the  sky 
Louden:  Virgd i  ^neid^Kl.  l,ili. 

*  4.  To  protect  or  defend  in  any  way. 
"Spiritual  giblierlsh  is  stUl  belter  In/rcncW.  and 

haidSr  to  be  approached,  for  ita  having  no  we.->k  side 
Sf  wSmon  ,el£k--lfar6urto» :  Cftar,.  <0 1*.  Clergy 
of  aioucetter. 

'  in-trenob'  (2).  v.i.  [Pref.  in~  (I),  and  Eng. 
trench  v.)  To  trench;  to  encroach  on  th.at 
which'  belongs  to  another.  (Followed  by  m 
or  upon.) 

"  We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  Intrench. 
Or^k  ye  why  ye  like  them  f  they  are  French. 

Dridcn  :  ProU  to  irciraguM  t  Phtltcia. 

*  in-trench'-ant,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
trenchant  (q.v.').]    Not  to  bo  cut ;  indivisible, 
invulnerable. 
"  As  easy  may'st  thou  the  (ntrendianj  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  makes  me  bleed_ 
Shaketp.t  MiicljeCn.  V.  ,. 


in-trenQb'-ment  (1),  «.   [Eng.  IntrtwA  (l); 

-mcnt.] 
I.  Literally: 

I.  Tie  act  of  intrenching. 
"  Their  method  of  intrenchntentvnaot  Latin  origin." 

^MaeaiUtg  :  Prophtcg  o/ Caput.    (Inttod-I 

2  \  defensive  work,  consisting  of  a  ditch 
or  tre'nch,  and  a  parapet  made  from  the  exca- 
vated earth. 

"CiEsar  forced  some  of  their  stroncMt  Intren^ 
mentfTlfd  then  carried  the  war  directly  into  the 
teStoriesof  Casslbelan."-Surt«.-.llr«J3.  Eng.  Hat.. 
bk.  i..  ch.  L 

II.  Fig. :  Any  defence  or  protection. 

•  in-trench'-ment  (2),  s.  [Eng.  intrench  (2) ; 
-m'nt  ]  The  act  of  trenching  or  encroaching 
on  the  property  or  rights  of  others ;  an  en- 
croachment. 

Jn-trep'-id,  a.  [Lat.  intrepidus,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  trepidus  =  fearful,  timid  ;  Fr.  intri- 
vide-  Ital.  &  Sp,  intrepido.]  Fearless,  bold, 
brave,  daring,  undaunted,  dauntless. 

"  Ho  was  i..fr<»<f<i.  strong,  fleet,  patient  of  cold  of 
hunper.  and  of  (atigue."- Jfacauio* :  But.  Eng.. 
ch.  xiii.  .  , 

^  For  the  difference  between  intrepid  and 
laid,  see  Bold 


In-tre-pid'-i-t^, .'-  [Fr.  ir(re;iirfile,  frn~  -n- 
trepule;  Ital.  iril.e/nJifd.l  The  quality  't 
sUt«  of  being  intrepid ;  fearlessness,  boldne>.«, 
courage. 

"That  high  and  serene  intrepidity  which  Is  the 
virtue  of  great  commanders,""— J/ucciuiai/ .  UttU  Eng.. 
ch.  xvL 

In-trep'-id-ljr,  o<h\   \;Eng.  intrepid ; -ly.\   In 
an  intrepid,  fearless,  or  dauntless  manner. 
"Orlando,  determined  to  pmOTe  hU  purpose,  roslied 
forward  intrepidjy  with  his  lifted  shield.  —Boole: 
Orlando  Furioio.  bk.  xU,    (Note  B.) 

•  in'-tric-a-blo,  a.  [Lat.  in(nf(o)  =  to  en 
tangle,  ani  Bug.  -able.]  Entangling,  perplex- 
ing. 

in'-tric-a-yS?,  «.    [Eng.  inlriea(te);  -«/.l 

1.  The"  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate  or 
tangled ;  I'erplexity,  complication,  involution. 

"The  intricacy  of  complicated  systems.-— ffantt^iv. 
No.  lea 

2.  An  intricate  or  perplexing  situation:  j, 
diiflculty  or  perplexity. 

-  As  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots 
and  intr,CL,cict.'—.1dditon;  Spectator.  No.  278. 

H  For  the  difference  between  intrioKy  ae'l 
complexity,  see  Complexity. 

in'-tri<>-ate,  a.  (Lat.  Intricntus,  pa.  par.  of 
tn(rico=to  perplex,  to  embarrass:  in-=-.., 
and  tricre  =  hindrances,  wiles ;  Ital.  intruati.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  EnUngled,  involved,  com- 
plicated, perj'iexing,  obscure ;  difficult  to  un- 
ravel or  understand. 

"  The  sense  Is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear 
What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there. 

Dr'jden  :  Bind  A  Panther,  lu  88X 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Entangled  (q.v.). 

•5(n'-tri-cate,  r.(.  [Intricate,  a.]  Toinvolva, 
to  complicate,  to  perj.lex,  to  make  obscure. 

■'  This  by.path  of  cunning  doth 's  embroil. 
And  inlnca/e  the  passage  of  aflair^. 

Daniel:  To  lord  Benry  Bomard, 

in'-tric-ate-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  intricate;  -hj.] 
In  an  intricate  manner ;  with  perplexity,  com- 
plication, or  intricacy. 

"  By  certain  marks  or  notes  intricately  knotted."— 
Warburton:  iiirine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  S  4. 

in'-tric-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intrUate:  -ness^ 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate,  com- 
plicated, or  involved ;  intricacy. 

"The  difficulty  and  intricateneex  of  the  anbject  of 
ourdiecourse."- fiol/ie.*  n'orke,  iT.  US. 

*  in-tri-ca'-tlon,s.  [Lat,  intricalus,  pa.  par. 
of  tiitriOT  =  to  entangle,]  Entanglement,  ui- 
tricacv,  complication. 

"The  contact  or  in'riration  of  the  cohering  fln» 
corpusciea."- fiotffe  ■  n'orAs,  L  420. 

in-trigue",  s.  [Fr.  intrigue ;  Sp.  intriya ;  ItaL 
intrigo.]    (ISTRIGDE,  I'.] 

*  1.  Intricacy,  complication. 

"Though  this  vicinity  of  ourselves  to  on rselves  can- 
not give  lis  the  full  prespect  of  all  tlie  i„;,w,i»  of  oi^ 
nature,  yet  wo  have  much  mote  B<lviiut.-iBe  to  know 
Surselvei,  th.in  to  know  other  things  without  na.  - 
Bale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind, 

2  The  act  of  intriguing  or  plotting  by 
secret  and  underhand  ways  or  means  ;  a  ;.lot 
or  scheme  of  an  intricate  or  complicated 
nature,  intended  to  effect  some  object  by- 
secret  arts. 

-Busy  meddler,  with  Wrfjiies^f^.tate"  ^^^^ 

•  3  Tlie  iilot  of  a  play,  romance,  fable,  tie. ; 
a  complicated  scheme  of  actions  and  events 
intended  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  reader 
or  audience,  and  make  them  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  development  of  the  plot 

"  As  causes  are  the  beslnning  of  the  "tlon.  the  op. 
Tv«if^  designs  ai.-ainst  that  of  the  hero  are  th» 
SfdSe  of  S^  ,in^  form  that  difficulty  or  i.,tr„M 
which  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem,  -Pope. 
{Todd.] 

4.  Illicit  intimacy  between  persons  of  diffe- 
rent sexes  :  a  liaison  ;  libertinism, 

"  Nor  vet  the  swarms  that  occupy  the  brain,        

Where  dream,  of  dxe^,   "'"■'K'riSLH'^^ 


in-trigue',  v.t.  k  i.     [O.Fr.  intriguer:  Jr 

intrim.-r.  from   L.at.  in(nco=  to  entangle,  to 

intricate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  intriffar ;  Ital,  intngare} 

*  A.  Tmns. :  To  perplex ;  to  render  intricate. 

"  How  doth  It  perplex  and  inlrimc  the  whoIe^.ui» 
of  your  lives.--JC0It.-  Christian  Life.  pt.  L.ch.  IV. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  form,  enter  into,  or  carry 
on  riots  or  schemes,  nsually  of  a  complicated 
nature,  with  a  \new  to  effect  some  object  by 
secret  or  underhand  artifices  ;  to  plot,  to 
scheme. 

"The  cardinal  of  Tork  was  not  satiseed  t»  ^ij* 
trigaint  f  .r  the  popedom  after  hu  death,  -flurtietj 
Bist.  Reform,  Ian.  1527). 


•r.  wore.  w^lf.  w6rl£,  wh6.  sSn-  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU,  try.  Syrian,    ae.  09 
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In-trigf-uer,  «.  [Eng.  intrigu(e)  :  -er.]  One 
wild  intrigues;  on^  who  furrns  or  enters  into 
secret  or  underhand  plots ;  a  plotter  ;  a 
•cbenier. 

"A  sentlem&n  of  tbe  Inns  of  Court,  and  adee[>  in- 
tHffuer.'—TatUr.  N(X  193. 

•  In-trigf-uer-S?,  5.  [Eug.  intrigue ; -ry.]  The 
act,  :irt,  or  piactice  of  intriguing. 

•  In-trig'-uess,  s.  [Eng.  intrigu(e);  -ess.] 
A  9ilicmin;j;  woman. 

"The  wife,  lor  her  part  .  .  .  waa  a  compleat  In- 
trifftie»$."—y'jrlh:  £xarturn,  p.  197. 

U  Miss  Edgeworth  (ManceuvHng,  ch.  i.)  re- 
grets that  "  a  wnnl  used  in  the  days  of 
Chnrlrs  II.,  and  still  intelligible  in  our  time's, 
should  have  become  obsolete." 

In-trSg'-umg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.  [Intrique,  v.] 
A.  ifc  B,  As  pr.  jwr.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  plot- 
ting ;  intrigue. 

In-trig'-uing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  intriguing ;  -ly.] 
In  ati  iiitiimiiii;,',  plnttiiiL,',  or  scheming  man- 
ner ;  witli  intrigues  or  secret  plots. 

•  fa-trig'-uxsllt  a.  [Eng.  inlrigu(e):  -ish.] 
Connected  with  plots  or  intrigues,  (North: 
Examen.  p.  193.) 

•  In-trinse',    •  in-trin^e',  a.     [Intrinsic.] 

Entangled,  intricate,  complicated. 

"  Such  smiliMg  roguea  us  these. 
Like  mta,  oft  bite  the  holy  cord^  Htwivin. 
Which  are  too  iiilrince  to  unl'm^e  " 

Shakeip. ;  Lear,  11.  X 

•  fai-triii3'-«-cal,  a.    [Intrinsic] 

1.  Inherent,  natural,  essential. 

"These  iiieaoure  Uio  laws  of  God  not  by  theffWn- 
tecal  goodness  and  equity  of  theui."—Till(jUcm. 

2.  Close,  intimate,  familiar. 
*tn-trin'-8e-cate,   •  in-trin'-si-cate.  a. 

ILnt.  iittrinsccu's :  Ital.  infrinsecato,  intrinf^l- 
cato.]  [Intrinsic.]  Entangled,  perplexed, 
coni|ili<-.nted,  intricate. 

"  with  thy  sharji  teeth  thla  knot  intrinsUate 
Of  liio  at  ouoe  untie," 

Shak'-sp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  v.  3. 

Ui-trin'-sio,  in-tHn'-sio-al,  *  In-trin- 
se-cal,  •  in-trln-slck,  "  in-tryn-cic- 
all,  'I.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  intrinseque,  from  intrin- 
secus  =  inwards,  from  in-  =■  in,  into,  and  aecns, 
from  SiiTtie  root  as  se>iuor  =  Sp.  &  Port,  intrin- 
§eco  ;  Itil.  intrinsico,  iTitrinseco.] 

A*  As  ac^jectloe: 

X,  Ordinary  Ixinguage  : 

1.  Inward,  internal,  inlierent. 

*2.  Domestic,  internal. 

*3.  Intlniiite,  ch^ee,  familiar. 

4.  Existing  bceause  of  natural  reasons  and 
Qot  as  a  result  of  accident  or  extnusic  influ- 
•■nce;  belonging  to  the  nature  of  a  person  or 
thing;  nut  extrinsic. 

fl  Intrinsic  value:  A  term  commonly  Imt 
erroneously  used  as  a  synanyni  of  vmrkct  price. 
[See  Value,  ».,  %] 

•5.  Intricate,  complicated. 

"  Hy«  workings  toleM  are  bhcIi  vTiaaneryoBophlsnieB. 
PTobl«riic4,  iihtyltve*.  Rccoiido  lnt«ntloiiH,  iiitryuttrnll 
moodes.  with  nthur  prodigious  scorceriM,"  —  Hale: 
Imafft.  pt  U.   (I'ruf.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  (0/ muscles) :  Attached  wholly  to 
the  bones  of  the  limbs  and  their  arches. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  term  api>lied  to  circum- 
stances  sworn  to  by  a  party  on  an  oath  nf 
reference,  so  intimately  connect<;d   with  the 

Soint  at  issue  that  they  innko  part  of  the  evl- 
onco  afforded  by  the  oath,  and  are  inseparable 
from  it. 

"B.  Assiibst.:  A  genuine,  true,  or  essential 
qoality. 

"Thh  hlntorywill  dhplny  th«  very  IntHntlcah  of 
thf  ra^tlli.in.  wh«  Boe«  fur  Hio  prims  Spanlartl."— 
Bowtll:  Ifttrm,  hk.  iv..  leL  IL 

%  The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrituifc  or 
real :  thn  real  vnlue  of  a  book,  in  the  proper 
sense,  Ih'H  in  the  (Ineness  of  the  paper,  find 
the  ctiHtllness  of  Its  binding ;  and,  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  it  lies  in  the  excellenee  of  itH 
contents,  in  opposition  in  the  artitlclal  value 
which  it  acquires  in  the  minds  of  biblioma- 
niacs fnun  being  n  Hi-arce  prlitinii.  The  worth 
of  a  man  is  either  gmuiiw  or  nathr  :  tlin 
gennine  worth  <>f  n  man  lies  In  the  excellcnre 
of  his  rnoi-al  eharaeter.  in  o|>posiM')n  tn  liis 
•dventltiouH  worth,  which  he  lu-quires  from 
the  pnssesslon  of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity  : 


the  native  worth  of  a  man  is  that  which  is 
inborn  in  him,  and  natural,  in  opposition  Vi 
the  meretricious  and  borrowed  worth  which 
he  may  derive  from  his  situation,  his  talent, 
or  his  efforts  to  please.    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

in-trin-Si-cSJ'-i-t^,  s.  (Eng.  intrinsfcal: 
■ity.]  Tlie  qu;dity  or  state  of  being  intrin- 
sital  ;  essenliiUity. 

in-trin'-sio-al  1^,   *ln-trin-aeo-al-ly, 

a<lv.     [Kng.  i'ntriiusural ;  -ly.] 
*  1.  luternally,  within. 

"  Till  it  l>e  thrust  by  some  other  body  from  without. 
or  inCrinticatli/  moved  by  an  unmateii&l  self-actiw 
Bubatanco."— B«n(/«y ;  BoyU  Lactur^i. 

2.  Really,  truly,  in  reality. 

"Lum|iaof  liaae  metal,  nominally  worth  near  a 
million  HterUn^,  intrintiinillj/  worth  alraut  a  nixtloth 
part  of  that  autii.  were  In  circulation." — Macauiaj/ : 
Sitt.  Kng.,  cIl  xIl 

in-trin'-sio-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intrinsical; 
-».,«.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrin- 
sical ;  intrinsicality. 

in-trd-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  adverb,  signi- 
fying within,  used  as  apretix  to  English  words. 

in-tro-^esS'ion  (ss  as  shX  s.  [Lat.  infro* 
=  within,  and  cessio  =  a  going.] 

Med.  :  A  going  or  shrinking  of  the  parts 
inwards. 

t  In-tro-CUTVed',  a.     [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
cnrvi-d.] 
Hot.  :  The  same  as  Introflexed  (q.v.). 

3ta-tr6-du'5©,  v.(.  (Lat.  introduco,  from  intro- 
=  within,  .ind  duco  =  to  lead  ;  Fr.  introdmre ; 
Ital.  intrudurre;  Sp.  introducir.] 

1.  To  bring  or  lead  in  ;  to  usher  in. 

"  Introduced  her  to  the  parka  and  plays," 

Pope:  37w  /lii4iel  Tabl«,  OS. 

2.  To  pass  or  put  in  ;  to  insert :  as.  To  intro- 
duce a  finger  into  a  crevice. 

3.  To  insert,  to  interpolate. 

"  Anything  that  is  afterwards  to  be  introdttoed  tn  a 
more  |iroi)cr  place."— A/uir,  vcl.  li.,  Lect.  so. 

4.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice. 

"  A  custom  or  habit  Intraducfil  by  the  necessity  of 
trade  iinioriv  them."  —  Temple:  United  Provincex, 
vol.  il..  Led.  30. 

5.  To  bring  forward  with  preliminary  or 
prefatory  matter;  to  bring  into  notice;  to 
make  known  :  as,  To  introduce  a  subject  with 
a  preface. 

6.  To  bring  before  the  public  by  writing  or 
exhibition  :  as,  To  introduM  a  character  on 
the  stage. 

7.  To  make  pcrsonilly  known  :  as,  To  intro- 
duce a  gentleman  to  a  lady, 

8.  To  produce  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  in'luce. 

"  Whatsoever  introducei  habits  In  children  deserves 
the  care  and  attention  of  their  governora."— /^>cA;«  .- 
On  KUiicadon. 

* in-tr6-du'9e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  introduce; 
•ment.]    Introduction. 

"  Without  the  tntroducemant  of  Dew  or  absolute 
forms  or  terin«.  or  oxotlc  models."— .ttiHon:  IVajf  Co 
Kstatiliih  a  I'rce  Commoniotatlh. 

ln-tro-dU9'-6r,  s.  [Eng.  introduc(e);  -«•.] 
One  who  or  that  which  introduces. 

"The  iutrodu/-cr  fit  those  divisions  Into  Kngllsh 
poetry,*"— yo'iiuod.-  Pro/wial  to  Print  the  IVorki  qf 
liluif:rip«are. 

•  in-tro-diicf ,  v.t.  [Lat.  introductus,  pa.  par, 
of  introduco  =  to  introduce  (q.v.).  J  To  bring 
in  ;  to  introduce.  {Hacket :  Life  of  WUHams, 
I.  29.) 

in-trd-duo'-tion.    *  in  tro-duo-ol-on,  «. 

[I'r.    introduction,   from     l.ut.    introductioncm, 
ae(?u8.   of   introductio :  fr<»m   intrcKiuctus,    pa. 
par.   of  introduco  =  to  introduce  (q.v.);  8p. 
introducrion :  Ital.  introduzione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  net  of  introdneing,  bringing,  or 
lea'ling  in  ;  the  act  of  inserting;  insertion. 

2.  The  act  of  introducing  or  bringing  Into 
use,  practice,  or  notice. 

3.  The  net  of  making  poraonally  known  to 
each  other ;  the  Hlat^)  of  being  made  known 
porsonally  to  each  other. 

4.  That  part  of  a  book,  tre^itise,  or  discourse 
which  pn-cedes  the  main  [Mirt.  and  in  whirh 
the  author  gives  a  general  (iceount  of  its  oh- 
jeet.  plan,  or  subject;  a  prefatory  or  prcltini< 
nary  iliscour«e. 

5.  A  treatise  more  or  less  elementary,  on 
any  branch  of  wtu'iy;  a  trentiso  introductory 
to  more  clntinrate  or  srientilic  works  mi  the 
same  subject :  as,  an  introduction  to  geology. 


IL  SiU).  Science:  A  department  of  Biblical 
science,  the  objects  of  wliich  are  stated  by 
Pmf.  K.  A.  Crcdner,  D.D.,  to  bo  avefold: 
(1)  The  origin  of  the  individual  liooks  received 
into  the  sacred  canon;  (2)  the  history  of  thft 
canon  and  the  origin  of  the  collection  of 
Scripture  l>ooks  ;  (3)  the  history  of  the  several 
translations,  &c.  ;  (4)  the  history  of  the  text, 
and  (:.)  the  history  of  interireti'ion.  It  ii 
divided  into  IntnKluction  tn  tlie  Old,  and  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament. 

In-tr6'diio'-tiIV6,  a.  [Fr.  intn^ductif;  from 
Lat.  introduct'tSj  pa.  jar.  "f  introduco  =  to 
introduce  (q.v.). j  Serving  or  tending  to  in- 
troduce ;  introducing  or  bringing  forward  ; 
introductory, 

"  I.Jiw».  when  prudently  fr»ined.  are  by  no  uie.'Uia 
subversive,  hut  ratlier  introductlr*  of  liberty. "— 
BlactuCone :  Cnmmfnt-,  bk.  L,  ch.  L 

•  In-tro-dfic'-tive-l^,  adv,     [Eng.  inXrodv^ 

tivc.  :  .}y.]    In  a  manner  serving  to  introduce; 
introductorily. 

•  Xn-trd-diic'-tor,  s.     [Lat.  from  introduetvM^ 

pa.    par.    of  introduco  =  to  introduce  (q.v.).} 
An  introducer. 

"  We   wen*  sccompnnled   .     .   .    by  ye    intrwtuctor 

of    am)»ssadorH    and  ayd  of  .eeremoulesi.''— JPpdjrn  .* 

J/emoirt,  8epL  16,  ISil. 

t  in-tro-duo'-tor-i-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  iiUro- 
ductory :  -ly.]  In  an  introductory  manner; 
by  way  of  introduction. 

Xn-tro-diio'-tor-^,  a.  [I^ow  Lat.  introdvo- 
torius,  Irom  introductns,  pa.  par.  of  introduco 
=  to  introdure  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  introduct-irio.) 
Serving  to  introduce  ;  serving  as  an  introciuc- 
tion  to  something  further  ;  previous,  prefa- 
tory, preliminai^. 

"The  introductorj/  chapter*  have  utidouht«<lly  m 
bearing  ou  the  events  which  tvllow.'—Athenaum. 
ScpL  6.  1SS4,  p.  »03. 

•  in-tro-diio'-tress.  «.     [Eng.  introduetor ; 

-f^.s.'i.]     A  female  wlio  introtluces. 

in-tro-flexod',  a.  [Pref.  iTUro-,  and  Eng. 
A-^WtM-v,).] 

Bot.  :  Flexed  or  i>ent  inwanls ;  curved  in- 
wards ;  introcurved. 

•  in-trogross'-lon  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat  intro- 
giessio,  from  intronrf-.-i:<us,  pa.  par.  of  introgr^ 
dior  :  intro-  =  wit  Jiin,  and  gi\idior—  to  go,  to 
walk.]  Thcactof  going  in  orentering;  entrance, 

in'-tro-it,  in-tro'-it-iis,  $.  [LaL  introitus 
=  a  going  in,  fiotu  introco  =  to  go  in  :  infro-  a 
witliin,  and  eo  =  to  go  ;  Fr.  i«(roi(.l 

1.  In  the  Roman  Church :  Words  recited  by 
the  priest  in  saying  Mass,  after  the  ConlUeor, 
as  soon  as  he  has  ascended  the  altar.  The 
custom  of  reciting  the  Introit  Is  of  early 
origin,  and  has  been  attriliuted  to  Gregory 
the  Great.  The  words  are  usually  trotn  some 
psalm,  formerly  recited  entire,  and  have  an 
antiphon,  and  are  followed  by  a  Gloria  ;  Id 
some  cases  they  arc  tiken  from  other  portioiu 
of  Scripture,  and  ocrasioimlly  from  uninspired 
writers.  The  old  Plnglish  woni  is  odlce,  which 
coiTesj'onds  to  the  Latin  qpirium,  by  which 
name  the  Introit,  is  known  in  the  Mnz-arabic, 
Carthusian,  Dominican,  and  Carmelite  mis- 
sals. At  High-mass  and  in  a  Missa  Cantata 
the  Introit  is  sung  l»y  the  choir,  u  the  priest 
commences  the  Mass. 

2.  /n  the  Anglican  Church  :  A  short  anthemt 
psalm,  or  hymn,  sung  while  the  luinistvr  pro- 
ceeds to  the  t.ililc  to  Commence  the  Commu- 
nion Si^rvieo.  Formerly,  In  some  English 
cathedrals,  tlio  Snnetiis  waa  sung  ns  an  In- 
troit This  j.racticc  arose  prol>.ibly  fnwn  the 
fact  that  the  Coinmuuion  Service  soon  after  the 
Reformation  ceased  to  bo  perforrne<l  ehondly, 
a  proof  of  which  is  fitund  in  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries— namely,  fhun  liWiO  to 
1840— the  Siinctns  was  never  set  t'>  inUMic  ex- 
cept as  an  Introit,  nor  was  the  Cloria  in  <»• 
celsU  set  l>ut  as  an  aiilhoni. 

In-tro'-It  fis,  ».    llNTRorr.l 

In-trd-mlss'-Mn.  ».    (Mt  intromUHo,  frnm 
intmmis^ii.''.   pii.  |>ar.   of  intromitto :    intro- m 
within,  and  tiiif/-»  —  to  »ond.] 
*  L  Ordintiry  Ijtnguagf  : 

1.  Tile  net  of  sending  in ;  the  act  of  admit- 
ting; admission. 

••All  lh*i  ri-juMm  that  I  «>uhl  ever  yrt  limr  allwlKM 
by  thn  rtilef  f«f(.ir«  for  a  |[(>n<Tal  intr^mitrinn  «>1  all 
•iirtk,  sm-ta.  «nd  iwr^uaalnni  InU)  our  ovnimuiilon.'— 
AbiiM     S^rmont.  vol.  U.,  si>r.  11 

2.  Tho  net  of  Introducing  or  Inserting ;  lo- 
se rilon. 


bSil,  b6^;  p^t.  J^l;  oat,  90U,  ohoms,  9hln,  bonQh;  ro.  ifi;om;  thin,  this:  sin.  af ;  expoot,  ^onophon.  o^st.     ph  <-  1 
*4>lan,  -tian  -^  sh^n.     -tion,  -slon  ^  sh&n;  -flon.  -^on  ^  Ehtiu.     -clous,  -tloua,  -sious  >  shils.    -bio,  -dlo,  ^.  »  boL  d«L 
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intromit— intuitioa 


II.  ScoU  Imw:  The  act  of  intermeddling 
Willi  llie  ]>ro|ierty  or  effects  of  otliers,  wlietiier 
legally  or  without  authority  ;  also  the  dealing 
ot  a  factor  or  ageut  with  the  money  of  liis  em- 
ployer. 

"And  all  intromissioyt  and  dlBposltlomi  of  onie  casn- 
alteis.  propertiea."— £roi*)MAed.'  Hctland  (aii.  1&G7). 

fp'-trn-mit,  r.(.  &  i.     [Lat.  introviitto,  from 
iuiro-  =  witliin,  and  miHo  =  to  send.] 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  send  in,  to  let  in,  to  admit. 

2.  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  be  the  medium  by 
which  anything  enters. 

"Tinged  bwdiea  and  liquors  reflect  some  sorts  of 
rays,  and  intromit  or  transmit  other  aorta." — Jfeuton  : 
O/'tUs. 

B.  Intransitwe : 

Scots  Law:  To  intermeddle,  to  interfere. 

'■Wliere  tbo  said  officer  or  officere  may  not  lawfully 
t»tr<mut  or  iutermeddle."— jffoctiuyt.'   Voyages,  L  271- 

•  in-tro-mif -tent,  a.  (Lat.  intromitteiis, 
pr.  par.  of  intramiUo.]  Sending  or  conveying 
In  or  into. 

*  3[n-tr6-init'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  intromit;  -er,} 
One  who  intromits,  an  iutermeddier. 

•  in-tro-press'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s,  pjat  intro- 

=  within,  and  pressio  =  a  pressing,  pressure  ; 
pressus,  pa.  par.  of  presso  =  to  press  (q.v.).  j 
Piessure  acting  within  ;  internal  pressure. 

*  in-tro-re-9ep'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Eng.  reception  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  receiving 
witliin  ;  admission  within. 

•■  Were  but  the  love  of  Christ  to  as  ever  Buffered  to 
come  into  our  heaits  (aa  speciea  to  the  eye  by  iiarore- 
ccjitioni.'—Bammond  :  Works,  iv.  604. 

In-tror'se,  a.  [Lat.  inirorsum  &  introrsus, 
odv.  =  (I)  towards  the  inside,  inwards,  into, 
(2)  within.) 

Bot. :  Turned  towards  the  axis  to  which  it 
appertains.  (Used  specif,  of  anthers  when  the 
line  of  dehiscence  is  on  their  inner  side  facing 
the  pistil.) 

*  J[n-t^o-spect^^^^  [Ij&t.  introspecto  =  to  look 
witiiin  :  intm-  =  within,  and  specto  =  to  look.] 
To  look  into  or  within ;   to  view  the  inside  of. 

t  in-tro-spec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  introspectio, 
from  inlrns/>ectiis,  pa.  par.  of  introspicio  —  to 
look  within  :  intro- =.  within,  and  specto  =  to 
look.]  The  act  of  looking  into  or  within  ;  a 
view  of  the  inside  or  interior;  examination  of 
one's  own  thoughts  or  feelings, 

"The  aclinc*  of  the  mhid  or  imagination  itaelf,  by 
way  of  refli'cfcioii  or  introspfction  of  themBelvea."— 
Eule:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  &5. 

t  in-tro-spec'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng,  introspec- 
ti"ii;  -ist.]  One  given  to  introspection;  one 
who  studies  the  operations  of  his  own  mind, 
(_Annandal€.) 

t  Jn'-tro-spec-tive,  a.  [Eng.  introspect ; 
-ive]  T,o(iking  within  ;  viewing  inwardly  ; 
exaniiniflg  one's  own  thoughts  or  feelings. 

"  '  I  expect.'  said  Miss  Merton, '  that  we  are  naturally 
more  introttiective  than  men.  "'^Matlock  ."  Aew  Be- 
public,  bk.  iil..  ch.  ii. 

•  in-tro-sume',  v.t.  [Lat.  in(ro- =  within, 
and  sumo  =  to  take.]  To  take  or  receive  in  ; 
to  absorb. 

fii-tr6-siis-9ep'-tion,  «.  [Pret  intro-,  and 
Eng.  susception  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  The  act  of  taking  or  receiv- 
ing in  or  within. 

2.  Anat.  :  The  same  as  iNTuasuscnPTioN 
(q.v.). 

"  Xn-tr6-ve'-Il3C-ent,  a.  [Lat.  intro-  =  within , 
and  veniens,  pr"  par.  of  rento  =  to  come.] 
Coming  in  or  between  ;  enteiing. 

"Scarce  any  condition  which  ie  not  exhausted  and 
obscured,  fmra  the  commixture  of  infravenient  na- 
tions, either  by  commerce  or  conquest." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  iv.  ch.  x. 

In-tro-ve'-m-iim,  s.    [Pref.  intro-  (q.v,),  and 

Lat.  vena  —  a  vein.  ] 

Bot. :  The  obscuration  of  the  venation  by 
the  abnormally  developed  parenchyma,  aa  in 
Hoya,  &c. 

\  Xn-tro-ver'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  intro-  -  within, 
and  i'':rsio  =  a  turning,  from  versus,  pa.  ]>ar. 
of  V'-rto  =  to  turn.]  The  act  of  introverting; 
the  state  of  being  introverted. 


f  in-tro-vert',  v.f.  [La,t.  intro- 

verto  =  to  turn.) 


;  within,  and 


1.  To  turn  in  or  inward. 

"  His  awkward  gait,  hie  introverted  toes, 
Beut  knees,  ruuiid  slioulJers.  and  dejected  tookl. 
Procure  him  many  a  curse." 

CtMoper:  Task.  Iv.  63i 

2.  To  turn  or  direct  to  one's  own  heart  or 
thoughts. 

"  Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
Hia  introverted  spirit." 

Wordtwurth :  fxf^trrion,  bk,  tU. 

in-trude',  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  intrudo.  from  in*  = 
in,  into,  and  trudo  =  to  push,  to  thrust ;  ItaJ. 
intnulere.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  one's  self  forward  Into 
any  place  or  position ;  to  push  in ;  to  force 
one's  way. 

"Uupnident  man,  that  whan  tha   Rutll   Kin  ge  did 
through  intruUt^."      Ph'ier:  Virgil ;  ^neidoi  ix. 

2.  Specif. :  To  thrust  or  push  one's  self  for- 
ward into  any  place  or  position  ;  to  force  one's 
self  upon  others ;  to  enter  or  put  one's  self 
forward  nnwelcomely  or  without  invitation ; 
to  obtrude. 

"  There  is  society,  where  none  intrude*. 
By  the  deep  S«i,  and  music-  iii  its  roar." 

Byron:  Cfiilde  Harold.  Iv.  178. 

•  3.  To  intervene  ;  to  be  interposed. 

"  Wiiere  half  the  convex  world  irUruiies  between." 

Ooldsrnilh  :  Itocrted  Villoffi. 

*  4.  To  encroach  ;  to  trench. 

"  Ni'W.  Henry,  thou  hast  added  to  thy  sin 
Of  usurpation,  and  intntdin  /  forre. 
A  gr.-ator  crime."  Darnel :  Cint  tVar$.  tv,  t 

B.  Re/lex, :  To  push  or  thrust  one's  self  for- 
ward. 

"  And  that  man  is  not  meet«  for  a  rowme  or  minis- 
traciou,  wlijch  intrudeth  hymfielfe  into  the 8.-unCi."— 
Udal :  Bebrues  v. 

C.  Traiisitive : 

1.  Ord.  J/ing. :  To  force  or  cast  in ;  to  push 
or  thrust  forward  unwarrantably  :  as.  To  in- 
trude one*3  conversation  upon  people. 

2.  Geol.:  To  force  in,  as  a  volcanic  rock 
may  into  sedinieniary  strata,    [Intrusive.] 

in-trud'-ed,  a.    [Eng,  intnuM^e);  -ed.) 
Geo!.:  Intrusive  (q.v.). 

in-trud'-©r,  s.  [Eng.  intTvd(e);  •er,)  One 
who  intrudes  ;  one  who  thrusts  himself  in  or 
enters  where  he  is  not  wanted,  or  where  be 
has  no  business. 

*'  Hence,  vain  intruder/  ba.*<teaway, 
W.xsh  not  with  nnhallowe<l  brine 
The  footsteps  of  my  Celia's  shrinai' 

Carew:  To  my  Rival. 

^  A  man  is  an  intruder  who  is  an  unbitlden 
gxiest  at  the  table  of  another:  he  is  an  inter- 
loper wlien  lie  joins  any  society  in  such  maimer 
as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  witliout  sharing  its 
burdens.  Intruders  are  always  offensive  in 
the  domestic  circle  :  iiiterlo}>ers  in  trade  are 
always  regarded  with  an  evil  eye. 

*  in-tru'-dress,  s.  [Eng.  intruder;  -ess.}  A 
female  wlio  intrudes. 

"  Joaah  should  recover  his  rightful  throne  from  the 
unjust  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  «ii  iilol.itrouB  intrif 
dreis  thereinto."— /^M7/<r  ;  Pisgah  Sight,  pt.  ii..  bk.  lit,, 
ch.  X. 

•  in-truhk',  v.t  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trunk  (q.v.).]  To  encase,  to  enwrap,  to  in- 
close. 

"  Had  eager  lust  intrun^d  my  conquer'd  Bonl 
I  had  not  buried  living  joya  In  death." 

Fvrd  :  Love's  Sacrifice.  T.  & 

in-tru'-sion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  xntrusus,  pa, 
par,  of  intrudo  =  to  intrude  (q.v.).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  intruding  or  thrusting  one's  self 
forward  unwarrant;ibly  and  nnwelcomely 
where  one  is  not  wanted. 

*'  Frops,  Hce,  and  flies,  must  all  bis  pnlace  All 
\Vitn  loathed  infruHon,  and  lill  all  the  land." 
^filto'l:  p.  /,.,  xii.  178. 

2.  The  act  of  encroaching  or  infringing;  an 
encroachment. 

"  For  slth  he  saletb  they  come  Into  the  place  by  buc- 
cesaioD,  he  layth  not  any  inuaaion,  or  intruaiun,  t-r 
other  vnlawfull  coinmiug  ther  into."— ,Sir  T.More: 
Workes,  p.  640. 

IL  Teclini&xlly : 

1.  Geo}. :  The  operation  of  forcing  through 
or  into  sedimentary  strata.  (Used  of  volcanic 
rocks.)    [Intrusive-rocks.] 

2.  Law:  An  unlawful  entry  Into  or  upon 
lands  and  tenements  void  of  a  poasessor,  by 
one  who  Jias  no  light  to  the  same. 

3.  Scotch  Ch. :  The  settlement  of  a  minister 
in  a  church  or  eongregation  against  the  will, 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  congregation. 

^  The  term  was  frequently  used  during  the 


ten  years'  ecclf-siastical  controversy  whU  b 
culminated  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch 
Church  in  1843. 

•  in-trA'-§ion-al,  a.  [Eng.  intrudan:  <d.] 
Pejtauiing  to  intrusion  ;  noting  intrusion. 

in-tru'-sioa-ist,  s.  [Eng.  intrusloti;  -ist.] 
One  wlio  favours  the  intrusion  or  settlement 
of  a  minister  In  a  cliurch  or  congregation  con- 
trary to  the  will,  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  congregation. 

in-tru'-SJvo,  a.  [Xat.  intnisvSf  pa.  par.  of 
intrudo  =  to  intrude  (q.v.).]  Tending  or  apt 
to  intrude;  thrusting  or  entering  without  in- 
vitation or  welcome ;  obtrusive. 

**  Nor  Interrupting  with  tntrnsire  talk 
The  gnmd,  majestic  eyniplionles  of  ocean.* 

Lonff/ellow:  Dedication, 

Intrusive-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol, :  Rocks  ot  igneous  origin  which  have 
forced  their  way  through  crevices  or  rents  in 
sedimentary  strata,  or  have  broken  theru  up. 

H  Intrusive  sheets  of  eruptive  rock  may  be 
distinguished  from  true  luva  flows  which  liave 
been  subsequently  overlaid  confoiniably  l)y 
sedimentary  strat;i,  by  the  fact  that  the  rocks, 
both  above  and  below  the  intrusive  sheets, 
are  altered  at  the  contacts,  while  in  the  case 
of  lava-flows  the  rocks  over  which  they  ran 
have  been  altered,  but  the  deposits  abo^"C 
them  show  no  trace  of  metaniorphism.  {RiUley: 
Study  of  Rocks,  2nd  ed,,  p.  32.) 

in-tru'-sive-l3^,  ady.  [Eng.  intnisive;  -ly.} 
In  an  intrusive  or  intruding  manner. 

in-tru'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intrusii-e ;  -ness.} 
Tlie  quality  or  sUUe  of  being  intrusive. 

in-trust',  *en-trtist',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (l), 
and  Eng.  trust  (q.v,).J 

1.  (*''/  things):  To  give  in  trust;  to  commit 
or  coiitide  to  the  charge  of  a  person  ;  to  coni- 
niit  with  conlidence,  (Followed  by  to  befool 
the  ]ierson  charged.) 

"Tliat  the  Buries  of  onr  astronomical  observatloM 
miiflit  suffer  no  Interruption  by  my  ahseiii.e.  I  in- 
trusted  the  cire  of  contiuuing  them  to  Mr.  Trevenen." 
~Cook  .■  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  cb.  ix. 

2.  {0/ persons):  To  charge  with  the  care, 
custody,  or  sujiervision  of  anything  ;  to  com- 
mit or  confide  the  charge  or  care  of  anything 
to.  (Followed  by  with  before  tlie  thing  in- 
trusted,) 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  inti-vst  and 
to  consign,  see  Consign. 

*in'-tu-ite,  v.t.  [Lat.  intuituSf  pa,  par.  of 
intneor.]  [INTUITION.]  To  perceive  by  in- 
tuition. 

*'  As  mathematical  quantities  onlv  come  Into  exist* 
ence  by  l>ein^  ititaitcd  or  constructed,  sc  the  i  ure  con- 
cepts only  exist  when  they  are  thought"— 0.  B.  Lewea: 
Bial.  PhUosophy  (1880).  iL  512. 

in-tU'f-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intuUuSt  pa. 
par.  of  inlueor  =  to  look  in  or  within  :  in-  = 
into,  and  titeor  =  to  look ;  Sp.  iiiiuicion;  ItaL 
intuizione.) 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act  of  looking  on ;  a 
eight,  a  view  ;  a  regard,  an  aim. 

"  His  disciples  must  not  onely  abstain  from  the  act 
of  unlawful  cuiicubiujite.  but  imm  the  im|inii-r  i'ltui- 
tion  of  a  wife  of  another  man."— fi/-.  Taylor:  Great 
Exemphtr,  pt.  it.,  5  36. 

II.  Phil. :  A  term  borrowed  from  Scholastic 
Thc'logy,  where  it  signilies  a  knowledge  of 
God  supernaturally  obtained,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, superior  to  knowledge  obtained  by 
ordinary  metliods.  In  passing  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Philosophy  the  word  intuition  has 
retained  in  some  measure  the  idea  of  supe- 
riority, or  at  least  of  priority.  In  the  French 
and  Scotch  schools  all  beli''fs  and  Judgnienta 
presenting  themselves  spontaneously  to  the 
mind,  with  irresistible  evidence,  but  without 
tlie  assistance  of  reasoning  or  reflection,  are 
called  intuitions,  axioms,  first  I'linciples, 
principles  of  coinnum  sense,  or  self-evident 
truths,  and  the  recognition  of  these  intuitions 
is  tlie  fundamental  doctrine  of  Intuitionalism. 
Reid  (Essay  on  Intell.  Powers,  ess.  iv.)  enume- 
rates twelve  Hrst  principles  or  intuitions  ot 
contingent  truths  : 

(1)  Everything  exists  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. (2)  The  thoughts  of  wliich  I  am  con- 
scions  are  the  thoughts  of  a  being  called  my- 
self. (3)  The  things  which  I  remember  did 
really  liappen.  (4)  We  may  be  certain  of  our 
identity  as  far  as  we  remember.  (5)  The 
things  which  we  i>erceive  exist,  and  are  what 
we  perceive  them  to  be.  (6)  We  have  some 
power  over  our  actions  and  the  determinations 
of  our  wills.      (7)  The  natural  faculties   by 


l&te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,    sb   oe- 


sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
'  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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wbich  we  disci iiMiiiatc  truth  from  error  are 
not  fallacious.  (8)  There  is  life  and  iiiteUi- 
gence  in  om  fellnw-inen.  (9)  Certain  fe;iture» 
»nd  gestures  iniMcate  certain  thoughts  ami 
dispi'sitiuns  nf  the  mind,  (lu)  Human  testi- 
mnny  naturally  awakens  t-ontidence.  (U)  In 
respect  to  events  depending  on  human  voli- 
tion, there  is  a  self-evident  pri'bahility,  greater 
Df  less.  (1-)  In  the  phenwmetia  of  nature, 
what  is  to  l>e  will  probably  lie  like  Ui  what 
has  lieen  in  similar  oiieurnstances. 

In  the  sclinol  of  Kant  the  word  intuition 
(Anscknuitng)  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
percejitioii.  (See  extract,  and  fnr  Schelling's 
teaching,',  see  %  Intellectual  Jntuition.) 

" /"("i(iy.f  la  Bthuldlng;  conafdered  aul.lectively  It 
Is  II  iiitnljil  npenttlou  ;  objectively,  it  ia  ttie  jinduct 
of  that  openitlon.  tlie  Beheld.  Time  nnd  Spare  niiiy 
tber«(ore  be  ci>u.sidere(i  iia  pure  forms  of  ttie  tm-iitiil 
operation  Hfholiliiig;  oraa  prixluctaof  that  upemttun. 
Id  tlK*  one  aute  ttiey  are  trnosceDdental,  lu  tlie  otiicr 
emuirlciil.  Juataa  we  speak  of  Senaatlun  hi  penenil. 
tad  ot  p.-trtli' ular  aenafitlonB.  bo  Kant  speaks  of  Intui- 
tion na  the  t'eueral  facility,  nud  of  lutultioua  as  tlie 
•cts  tind  iiroihict*  of  that  faculty.'— O.  S.  Lewtt:  Jlitt. 
PAUotophjf  {ISiOt^  U.  613. 

^  IiiteUectnal  Intvition .' 
Met'-'ph. :  (Ftir  def.  see  extraet). 

"lu  both  [tlje  Alexaudrian  aud  German  Schools]  the 
Incapacity  of  Reiiaon  to  solve  the  prolilemsof  Philo- 
sophy Is  openly  pruulaiiued:  iu  both  some  hiirher 
iocuity  is  culled  in  to  solve  them.  Plotiuu^  called  this 
faculty  Ecstasy.  SchelUng  called  it  the  InteUerlaal 
Intuition.  The  Ecstasy  was  not  8U])i  osed  to  lie  *; 
facility  possessed  by  all  men.  and  at  all  times  ;  it  was 
only  iKjsses.sed  l>y  the  few,  and  by  theinbutaouietinies. 
The  Intetlrctiial  Intuition  was  not  Bupi>09e<l  to  be  a 
faculty  comiiioit  to  all  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
held  as  the  endowment  only  of  a  few  of  the  privileced: 
It  was  the  faculty  for  philosophizlug." — 0.  B.  Lewes: 
Eiit.  I'hitonophy  (18So),  ii,  577. 

In-tU-i'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  intuition;  -aL] 
Pertiiiiiia;.  co,  derived  from  or  characterized 
by  intuition;  Intuitive. 

Intuitional -reason,  s. 

J'hil.:  (See  extraet). 

"  By  JntuitionaJ  lieaton  I  here  wish  to  express  what 
the  Qeruiau^  call  Veniunft,  which  they  (itstliigul^h 
from  Vrrttand  as  Coleridge  tried  to  Uiaiie  IliigliBh- 
men  distinguish  between  Reason  and  Uiidi^rnt<kiidiiit'. 
The  term  Ke;LSon  ia  t^o  deeply  rooted  lu  our  l;uit^un^u 
tobotwlsti-d  Into  any  new  (firectiiin,  iiud  I  hopt  by 
the  UUUHual  'Intuitional  /ieir.i»n '  to  keep  the  Tender'^ 
Bttetitiou  alive  to  the  fact  that  bv  IL  is  debl^-nated 
the  process  of  the  mind  engaged  ni  transcendent.il 
enquiry."— O.  J7.  Lewfi:  BUl.  Philosnphy  [\%m).  i.,  llv. 

<n-tU-i'-tion-al-i§in,  s.    [Eng.  intuitional; 

•ism .  1 

M'-tnph. :  The  doctrine  that  the  perception 
of  truth  is  from  intuitiou. 

*fai-tn-i'-tion-al-iat,  s.  [Eng.  intvitlonal ; 
ist.]  An  advocate  or  supjiorter  of  the  doctrine 
of  intuitioniilisiu.    [Intuition,  II.] 

"By  the  /ntultl-mnlUCi  It  is  asserted  that  the 
teiidciiy  to  form  tliLiu  [primiOT  beliefs]  Is  an  Intc-llec. 
tual  iiixtinct  hiburu  m  man.' — Carpenter:  Mental 
Phytiology.  t  SOL 

to-tu'-t-tive,  a.  (Fr.  intuitif,  from  Lat.  in- 
tuitns,  pa.  par.  of  inlueor.}    [Intuition.] 

1.  Pereciveu  or  sei-n  by  the  mind  immedi- 
ately without  the  intei-ventton  of  argument  or 
testiuKiny  ;  exhibiting  truth  to  the  mind  im- 
mediately on  inspection. 

2.  Ohtained  or  received  by  Intuition  or 
simple  Inspection. 

"Somettiiies  the  mind  perceives  the  npvpTOcnt  or 
dlsnicrncment  of  two  liU-un  lui mediately  by  thumm-lvc-', 
vithout  the  Intervention  of  any  uther:  and  this.  I 
think,  wo  may  cjill  itituitfve  KnowIed({»-."— J^orAu  ; 
Butnun  I'lidiritiimtixi/,  bk.  iv.,  ch,  11..  i  h 

3.  Seeing  clearly,  not  merely  believing. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth 
Immodiutely  without  reason  or  argument. 

•'Whence  the  soul 
Reason  rooelvcs,  and  reason  Is  ln-r  beln^. 
IMKciirMlvc,  or  intuitive."      JWtuu  :  /'.  /..,  v.  4M. 

to-tU'-i-tivo-iy,  wlv.    [Eng.  intuitive;  -lij.] 

1.  In  an  intuitive  manner;  by  intuition. 

"  For  nithoutch  with  ■{K-L-ch  they  intul'iivft/  conceive 
each  othiT,  y«t  do  tbulr  HnprehviMlous  |infc«c<l  through 
realitii'ii."— //ruicjie;  Vufjnr  Krrour%,  hk.  L,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Oil  bare  Inspection  ;  without  nrgtMiicnt 
or  reauoning. 

"The  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  ha*  alwayHltcea 
■np|.o*td  to  bo  intuiti<«lyu\,v\oum."~St--wart:  tthilo. 
io/-hunf  Unman  Mtnd,  vol.  il,  cli.  11.,  5  U 

*ln-tn-nij£8'9e,  v.l.  (Lat.  intnmcscn,  ftom 
in-  (inlens.),  and  tumrsco^  ineept.  of  tumto 
=.  to  Hwell.]  To  swell;  to  become  enlorged 
or  cxi^anded,  as  by  heat. 

fin-tu-m58'-9on9e,  In-tn-miSs*-9on-9^, 

s.  [Kr.  iiitumr-^rrnct,  from  Ijit,  iutuvieacPTu,  pr, 
par.  of  ijUuiiu\tr,<t.]    [Intiimi>ok,J 

1,  The  a(;t,  sbite,  or  pintesH  of  swelUng  or 
«xpaniling,  as  with  hi-at;  expaiminn. 


2.  A  swollen  or  expanded  mass. 

3.  Ilcat  of  mind  ;  exeitement. 

"There  is  little  reason  for  doulitingbut  the  Intumrs- 
cencf  of  mitious  would  have  found  its  vent." — Johiuon  : 
Taxation  no  Tyrunny, 

•  iCn-tn'-mn-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  tumulatus,  pa.  par.  of  tumuh  =  to  bury, 
to  entomb  ;  tumu/us  =  a  tomb.]  To  bury,  io 
inter,  to  inliume,  to  entomb. 

"  He  also  caused  the  corp*  of  King  Richard  y»  Seond 
to  be  taken  from  the  earth,  whom  Kiny  Henry  tlie 
Fourth  hnd  inttimn'  ife  in  the  frieifi  Church  of  Lang- 
ley."— M<rt(i ;  Benry  V,  (an.  UI3|. 

•  in-tu'-mn-late,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tumulatus,  'p'i-V<'r.  of  tumulo  =  to  bury.]  Kot 
buried  ;  unburied. 

•  in-tur'-bid-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  iV  (intens.), 
and  ^/)7»i(^(s  =  turl^id  (q.v.),]  To  make  tur- 
bid, dark,  or  eonfiused.     (Coleridge.) 

•  in-tur-ges'-9en9e,    *  m-tur-ges'-9en- 

9yi  s-  [Lat.  iiiturgescens,  pr.  par.  of  i)i'tiir- 
gesco  =  to  swell  up:  in-  (intens.),  and  turgcsc, 
ineept.  of  tMrgeo  =  to  swell.]  A  swelling  ;  tlie 
act  or  state  of  swelling. 

"Nob  by  attenuntiou  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sea. 
but  inturffvtceiici/s  caused  first  at  the  bottom,  aud 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  it  before  thein."— tf  rowHc  ; 
Vtilff'tr  £rrourt,  bk.  vit,  ctu  xiii. 

in'-tum,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  turn,  s.] 
A  t*rm  in  wrestling,  when  one  puts  his  tlii^'li 
between  those  of  liis  adversary,  and  lifts  liim 
up.     (Halliwell.) 

"And  with  a  trip  i*  th*  inrHmmawl  blm." 

U'Cffey:  Collins  tValk. 

•  in-tnse',  s.  [Lat.  intnsus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
tundo  =  to  bruise,]    A  bruise,  a  wound. 

"  And  after,  haulng  searcht  the  inture  deepe. 
She  with  her  ecarfo  did  bind  the  wound  iro'  cold  to 
keeiKj."  Spciiacr:  F.  Q.,  111.  v.  aa, 

in-tus-sus-9ept'-ed,  «.  [i^t.  uic»s-  = 
within,  and  su^cept\is,  i>a.  par.  of  eiu>cipio=- 
to  receive,] 

Anat.  (0/  a  vessel  or  part,  £c.):  Received 
Witliiu  another  vessel  or  part, 

3[n-tus-SUS-9Cp'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  intus-t  and 
Eng.  suscejitiun  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  reception  of  one  part 
within  another. 

2.  Anat.:  The  term  used  when  part  of  a 
tube  is  inverted  witliin  the  contii^iiouB  part. 
(Owen.)  The  art,  operation,  or  process  of  tak- 
ing dead  matter  into  a  living  being.  (Nidiul- 
son.) 

3.  Pathol. :  Tlie  accidentixl  insertion  or  pro- 
trusion of  an  upper  segment  of  the  bowels 
into  a  lower.  The  varieties  are  ileo-ciecal, 
iliac,  jejunal,  and  colic.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  in  the 
adult  d&ith  ensues  in  five  or  six  days  if  the 
stricture  is  not  removed.  By  drawing  one 
portion  of  a  toekss  h>ng  stocking  into  the 
other,  a  correct  representation  of  tliis  condi- 
tion is  obtained.  Inllation,  piactised  long 
ago  by  ilippocrates,  is  the  most  successful 
treatment. 

Itn-twino',  en-twino',  v.t     [Pref.  in-  (i). 

and  Eng.  twine  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  twine  or  twist  together. 

"  There  (jrew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove, 
With  roots  inlurtneit  and  bnmchcji  mterwovo.' 

PajM :  Bvinev  ;  Ouj/tsey  v.  617. 

•  2.  To  surround  by  a  winding  course. 
3,  To  twine  round. 

"  The  flowering  thorn,  self-taught  to  whid, 
1  ho  liazlfH  htubbom  stem  i-Uuined." 

Heaflin:  The  Bares;  A  fable. 

•  3&l-twino'-ttient,  s,  [Eug.  intwine;  -Du:n(.] 
The  aet  uf  intwiuing. 

In-twist',  iSn-twJst',  v.t.  [Pref.  iJi^OX  ai'd 
Eug.  twiat  (q-v.).]    To  twi.stor  twine  together. 

In'-n-la,  s.  [I-at.  =  inula,  probably  a  comip- 
tio'u  lit'  helenium  ;  Gr.  eAenoi'  (helenion)  = 
elecampane.]    [Def.J 

1.  Bat, :  The  lypieal  genus  of  the  composite 
sub-trilrtJ  Innloie  (q.v.).  The  heads  are  i>ani- 
cled,  corymbose,  nr  solitiiry  rayed,  yellow ; 
the  inviihn-ro  campaunlate,  the  bracts  in 
many  serirs,  the  nueplaelo  flat,  naked  ;  the 
ny  rtowon*  female  or  neuter,  in  one  seiita 
ligulate ;  the  dark  llowers  tubular,  having 
two  sexes;  the  fuilt  ti-n'te  or  anj^led,  ibf 
pappus  in  one  seric-a,  seabrous.  About  lifly 
BpecIfH  an-  known,  nf  wbieh  Die  only  impMrtunt 
one  in  the  ("nnimon  Lhnauqiune,  /.  }l<liiinn», 
a  native  I  if  Enrupe,  and  an  e»rape  in  the  luiiid 
ijtateo.  It  was  once  much  valued  for  itw  iim  di- 
ciiiiil  riidt,  hut  Ih  n«iw  m-Khittd. 


2.  rhannac'j : 

(1)  [Elecasipane,  Intuk.] 

(2)  Tlie  dr>'  roots  of  InitUi  ra«TOO*a»  a  West 
Hinudayan  and  Cajihmere  pLiut,  liave  a  we;ilc 
aromatic  o<)our  like  orris,  and  a<-t  as  a  mild 
tonic.  Thev  are  used  iu  veterinary  medicine. 
(IValU.) 

i^-nl'-a-xnide,  ».     [Lat  inul(a),  and  Eng. 

amidL\'\ 

aiem. :  Ci4H2o(OH)CO.  NHj.  A  eompound 
obtained  by  j>ai»sing  annnonia'cal  gas  into  an 
alcohrdic  solution  of  inulic  anhydride.  It 
cryistallizc-s  In  feathery  cjystds.  bparingly 
soluble  iu  alcohol.  It  nvlts  at  '210'.  under- 
going <lccomp(isition,  ami    .  \i;ry  feebly  basic. 

bl-u'-le-se,  s.  pi.    [Lat,  inul(a),  and  feiu.  pt 
adj.  sulf.  -f«.J 

Hot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  tubuljferous  compo- 
sites, tribe  Asteroidca;. 

in'-n-lic,  o.    [Lat..  &.C.  inul^a); -ic.]    Derived 
froin  tlie  genus  Inula  (q.v.). 

InuUc-acid,  s. 

Chtm.  :  Cj'JU^O-A  =  CjsHtoOj  +  HjO.  A 
menobasic  aeid,  jirepared  by  heating  iniilio 
anhydride  with  dilute  ]<otash,  and  decompos- 
ing the  salt  foiined  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  delicate  needles,  melting  at 
i)0\  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  iu  alcohol.  When  heated  above 
90°,  it  gives  oil  its  water,  anil  is  converted  into 
the  anhydride.  The  pot;us.siuni  aucl  sodium 
salts  are  verj'  soluble  in  water  and  in  aleidMl, 
but  crystiillize  with  great  ditllculty.  The 
ammonium  salt  ia  ver>'  unstaVile,  decomposing 
on  sinij'ly  evaporating  the  solution.  Ihe 
silver  salt,  CisHoj.VgOg,  crystallizes  in  small 
brilliant  swiks.  When  jnulicacid  is  dissolved 
iu  absolute  aleohol.  and  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  passed  into  the  solution,  large  coloinlest 
rhombic  crystals  are  forme<i,  which  mi-lt  at 
140*,  dcconijtosing  ami  giving  ofThydroehloric 
acid.  This  erystalliue  body  forms  salts,  but 
they  are  very  unstable.  Its  foruiula  i» 
CigHsiO.jCl. 

Inulic-anliydride,  s. 

Clietn. :  C^;,U.J^,^U.  A  white  CT7staIline  sub* 
stance.  obUiinecI  by  dihtiUing  eleeamiiaue  root 
with  steam,  juessing  the  i-rystals  between 
blotting-paper,  and  rccrysUdlizing  fron»  al- 
cohol. It  is  almost  insoluble  iu  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melt* 
at  60°,  and  boils  at  276'  with  jiai-tial  decompo- 
sition. 

m'-a-lin«  tn'-n-line,  •.    [Lat.,  &c.  inuUfl); 

-in,  -im-  (Chem .')  (q.v.).] 

Chrm.:  CeHmOs.  A  soft  white  tasteless 
powder,  isomeric  with  and  siniihir  in  it^*  pro- 
perties to  starch,  distrovered  by  Valentin  Uosft 
in  1S04.  It  is  very  widely  distributed  tlnxiugit- 
out  the  vegetable  Uiug<ioni,  being  found  ju  the 
roots  o/  eleeatupane,  ilaudeliou.  chicory,  fever- 
few, in  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  the  dahlia, 
and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  in  the  seeds  of 
the  snn-flower,  and  in  many  other  plan;-;. 
It  is  usually  prepared  from  the  sliced  or 
rasped  mots  of  the  elecamimno  or  the  dahli.i, 
by  boiling  with  water  in  the  presence  \*t 
sodium  ciirbonatc.  The  liquid  obtained  is 
cooled  by  a  fjeezing  iinxture,  when  the  iiiulia 

fireeipitates.  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  Is  dissolved 
n  hot  water,  IHtcred,  and  agani  exposed  to  a 
freezing  mixture.  On  repeating  thin  process 
three  or  four  times,  the  inulin  is  obtiiine<l 
poifeetly  white.  It  is  insoluble  in  aleohol, 
slight  l\  "soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  sobiblo 
in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  un  amnio- 
niacal  solnlion  of  cuprie  oxide,  (he  solution 
yiclditig,  after  a  few  hours,  a  bine  aiiHU'iihous 
precipitate,  insoluble  In  water  ami  in  am- 
monia, but  solutdu  iu  (nrUric  ucid.  Its 
sptcitlc  gravity  is  r.H-19,  ami  its  optical  Ibbv«>. 
rotatory  power  («]  d  =  it-lO.  When  heated 
with  wati-r  iu  Nu;de«l  tubea  at  l(Hi',  or  when 
boiled  with  dilute  Kulphurie  aeld,  it  is  cou. 
verted  into  a  hu^r.  which  has  all  Uie  proper- 
ties  of  levuhwe.  Inulin  is  distitiguitthed  from 
stai-eh  l-y  Ita  giving  a  yelhiw  or  yelh^wt^h- 
brown  In^tead  (»f  a  lilno  colour  wltli  iodine ; 
by  it.4  solubility  in  aqueous  cupntmmoina, 
and  by  lUi  inalleinbillty  under  the  ii.llueni-o 
ot  feriiieutM.  It  ap[H>ant  t^i  Ih-  a  MibslAtn'ti 
iutiTMieiliiite  between  guinsand  stairh.  Iiiul;!» 
lian  lately  been  exanilneil  by  H.  KiHnni.  I'.e 
asHigitN  toittbefurmula,C3«Ho->03i  ^-OtltjHioUa 
■i-  11m(». 

In'-u-ldl.  t.    [Ut.  &c  <nt(/{ii);  Eng.,  iic  (•ri- 
cni;y.i  o)j. 


b6il,  hS^i  p^t,  J6\krl;  cat,  90II.  chonis,  9hin,  benvh;  go.  Kom;  thin,  fhls:  sin,  m;  oxpoct,  Xenophon,  e^lst.     -ttRU- 
-dan,  -tian  -  shiM^     -tlon,  -slon  =  abiln;  -^on,  -flon  -  zliun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sioua  ~  slias.    -bio,  -dlo,  dtc.  ^  b^l,  dfi. 
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inumbrate— invalidate 


Cheni. :  CioHi,;0.  A  yellowish  liquid,  having 
an  aromatic  Uste  and  au  odour  of  peppenuiut, 
obtained  bv  distilling  elecampaue  root.  Inula 
Eelenium,  witli  steam.  The  white  crystalline 
mass  which  comes  over  is  pressed  between 
blotting-paper,  which  absorbs  the  inulol,  and 
this  may  be  afterwards  recovered  in  a  toler- 
ably pure  state  by  distilling  tUe  paper  with 
Steam.  It  boils  at  200°,  and,  when  distilled 
with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  a  liydro-car- 
bon,  C10H14.  is  obtained,  which  boils  at  175'. 

•  in-um'-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  inumbratus,  pa. 
par,  of  imimhro  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  umbra  = 
a  shade.]  To  skade ;  to  cover  with  shade  ;  to 
darken. 

•  in-um-l)ra'-tionp  5.  [Lat  inumbratio, 
from  inuvihraUis,  jta.  par.  of  inumbro  =  to 
darken.)    Shade,  shallow,  overshadowing. 

"The  obstruction  and  inumbration  beginuetb  on 
that  siJe."— /•.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  S56. 

•  in-unct'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  inunct^is,  pa.  par.  of 
inu/ipo  =  to  anoint.]    Anointed. 

•  In-unc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inunctiOy  from  inunc- 
tns,  pa.  par.  of  invngo  =  to  anoint.]  The  act 
of  smearing  or  anointing  ;  unction. 

"An  oily  liniment,  fit  for  the  inunction  of  the  fea- 
thers."—JJny;  On  the  Creation,  pt  it 

•  in-unc-tu-os'-i-t^,  s.  fPref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  uncttiosity  (q.v.).]  Want  or  absence  of 
unctuosity;  absence  of  greasiness  or  oiliuess 
perceptible  to  the  touch. 

•  in-un'-dant,  «.  [Lat.  irtvnda?is,  pr.  par.  of 
inmido  =  to  flow  over,  to  overflow :  in-=  in, 
ttpon,  and  vnda  =  a  wave.]     Overflowing. 

"  Costly  draughts,  inundant  bowla  ofjcy." 

Sheiutone  :  EcoKomj/,  1. 

in-iin-da'-tBe,  s.  pi.  [Nora.  fem.  pL  of  Lat. 
inujidatus.]    [Inundate.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnteus  to  the 
forty-eighth  class  of  his  Natural  System  of 
Botany.  He  included  under  it  the  genera 
Hippuris,  Elatlne,  Ruppia,  Typha,  &.c. 

In-un'-date,  in'-un-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  inun- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  (;i«?ido  =  to  overflow  ;  Fr. 
iiionder ;  Ital.  inondare;  Sp.  inundar.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  spread  over  or  cover  with  a 
flood  ;  to  overflow,  to  flood ;  to  submerge,  to 
deluge. 

•'  During  the  period  when  the  Nile  inundtites 
Egypt."— Beloe :  Herodotus,  bk.  ii.  note  39. 

2.  Fig. :  To  till  to  overflowing;  to  fill  with 
overabundance  or  superfluity ;  to  swamp. 

ia'-un-datc,  a,    [Inundate,  v.] 

Bot.  <£■  Geog. :  Flooded.     (Treas.  0/ Bot.) 

kn-un-da'-tloii,  5.     [Lat.  inmidatio,  from  in- 
mtdatust  pa.  par.  of  innmlo  =  to  overflow  ;  Fr. 
inoTidation;    Sp.  inundadon;    Ital.    inonda- 
sAone.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  inundating  or  overflowing; 
the  state  of  being  inundated  or  flooded. 

"TMb  place  hath  a  great  pond  caused  by  the  inun- 
dation of  yi\us."—Backluyt :  Voyages,  il  £03. 

2.  An  overflow  of  waters  ;  a  flood,  a  deluge. 
IL  F2J7.  :  An  overflowing  or  overspreading 

of  any  kind  ;  a  flood. 

"Many  good  towna.  throuKh  that  inundation  of  the 
Iriah  were  utterly  vi&s.le'X.  —Spenter :  Present  State 
of  IrelaTid. 

\  inundation-xuTid.  s. 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  Loess  (q.v.). 

•  In-un-der-stand'-ing,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  xi-nd^rstaiuilng  (q.v.).]  Wanting  or 
void  of  understanding. 

"SuL-h  material  and  mortal,  such  inunderttanding 
souls."— /'eurion;  On  the  Creed,  art.  10. 

•  in-ur-bane',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
urbane  (q.v.).]  Not  urbane,  incivil,  uncour- 
teous,  impolite,  rougli. 

"Just  it  would  be.  and  by  no  mi^nainurbune."— 
liattheu)  Arnold  :  Literature  &  Dogma  \1&TS).  p.  180. 

•  in-ur-bane'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  inurbane;  -ly.) 

In  an  uunvil,  uncmnteoua,  or  rough  manner; 
not  urbanely ;  iucivilly. 

•  in-ur-'bane'- ness,  s.  [Eng.  inurbane; 
-1USS.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  inur- 
bane ;  incivility. 

•  in-ur-ban'-i-ty,  s.  [^Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
urbanity  (q.v.).]  Incivility, impoliteness;  rude 
nnpolisheit  manners. 

*'  Such  Idle  stuff  ...  aa  his  own  servile  inurbanity 
forbears  not  to  put  into  the  Apostle's  mouth." — MUton : 
Colasterion. 


in-iire',  *  en-ure,  v,t.  &  i.  [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Mid.  Eng-  w re  =  work,  operation,  use; 
O.  Ft.  ovre,  cevre,  ucvre,  eure,  from  iiat  ujtera 
—  work.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  expose  to  use,  practice,  or  operation 
until  use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or  inconveni- 
ence; to  habituate,  to  accustom;  to  make 
used,  to  harden. 

"  Equally  inured 
By  modenition  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse."        MUton :  P.  L..  xi.  SGS- 

*  2.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  accustomed. 

*■  He  .   .  .   did  inure  them  to  speak  little."— JVorift  ; 
Plutarch,  p.  SA. 

*  3.  To  exercise,  to  practise. 

■■  The  wiU  of  the  Utopiana,  inured  and  exercised  in 
learning. "—iiir  T.  More  :  Utopia,  blL.  it.  cb.  vii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Law :  To  pass  into  use ;  to  take  or  have 
eflect;  to  serve  to  the  use  or  benelit  of, 

*  in-iire'-meilt,  s.  [Eug.  inure ;  -ment.}  The 
act  of  inuring ;  the  state  of  being  inured  ; 
practice,  habit,  use. 

■■  Education  being  notlilngelse  but  a  constant  plight 
and  inurement."— tVol ton  :  fiemains,  p.  79. 

■in*iim',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  urn 
(q.v.).]  To  put  into  a  funeral  oi-n ;  to  bury, 
to  inter,  to  iutomb. 

"The  sepulchre 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurtied.' 

STtakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  i. 

•  in-U^'-i-tate,  a.  [Inusitation.]  Unusual  ; 
out  of  the  common  order. 

"  I  find  some  inusitate  expressions  about  some  inys- 
teries." —Bratnh^jU  r   iVorks,  iL  61. 

•  ita-US-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inusitatus  =  un- 
used :  in-  =  not.  and  usitatus  =  used,  prac- 
tised.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  disused  ; 
disuse,  neglect, 

"The  mamma  of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by 
inusUatiotC—Patei/  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxiiL 

*  in-nsf ,  a.    [Lat.  inustus^  pa.  par.  of  inuro 

=  to  burn  in.]    Burnt  in. 

"  That  furious  hot  inutt  impression." — More  :  On  the 
Soul.  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  S,  S  69. 

•  in-ust'-lon  (ion  as  yun)»  s.  [Lat.  inustio, 
from  iniistns,  pa.  par.  of  inuro:  in-  (intens.), 
and  uro  =  to  burn.]  The  act  of  burning  in  ; 
the  act  of  branding. 

^in-U'-tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inutilis,  from 
in-  =  not ;  ntilis  =  useful ;  utor  =  to  use.] 
Useless,  unprofitable. 

"To  refer  to  heat  and  cold  ia  a  compendious  and 
inuttte  speculation."— Bdcon  .'  Natural  History. 

in-u-tll'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inutilite,  from  Lat.  inu- 
tifitatemy  acciis.  of  inutltitas,  from  inutilis  =. 
useless.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  useless 
or  unprofitable ;  uselessness ;  unprofitableness. 

"On  their  own  opinion  of  their  inutUily.'—Burha: 
Econom.  Reform. 

in-iit'-ter-ar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  i-n-  (2),  and  Eng. 
i/»eraWe  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  being  uttered 
or  told  ;  unutterable  ;  unspeakable. 

"They  fill  the  mind  with  inutterable  remorse  and 
horror,  —ifurii  .*  Sertnons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  27. 

*  in'-U-iis,  s.  [Lat.  Inuus  =  another  name  for 
the  rural  god  Pan.] 

Zool. :  An  obsolete  genus  of  Old  World 
monkeys,  Simiadae,  destitute  of  a  tail.  It  is 
now  merged  in  Macacus  (q.v.). 

in  vac'-U-6,  phr.     [I>at.,  =  inwhat  is  empty.) 

1.  Phys. :  In  a  vacuum ;  with  the  air  ex- 
hausted. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Without  object. 

(2)  Without  concomitants  or  coherence. 
(Wharton.) 

m-vade',  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  F.  invader,  from  Lat. 
ijivado,  from  in-  =  in,  into,  and  ^>ado  =  to  go  ; 
Ital.  invadere;  Sp.  &  Port,  invadir.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  go  or  pass  into ;  to  ent«r, 

•'[It]  doth  then  rnrade 
The  state  of  life,  out  or  the  griealy  shade." 

S^nser:  P.  V..  HI.  vl  87. 

2.  To  pass  into  or  enter  with  hostile  inten- 
tions ;  to  enter  as  an  enemy,  with  intent  to 
conquer  or  plunder  ;  to  make  an  invasion 
into  ;  to  enter  by  force. 

"  Let  uthers  with  insatiate  thirst  of  rule 
Invade  thfir  neighbour's  lands." 

J.  PhUipt :  Blenheim. 

3.  To  attack,  to  assault. 

"  With  dangerous  expedition  to  inrade 
Heaven,  whose  high  walla  fear  no  assault,  or  siege. 
Or  ambush."  Milton:  P.  i...  ii.  342. 


4.  To  intrude  or  inti  euc  i  upon  ;  to  encroach 
on  ;  to  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

■■  The  ancients  thua  their  rules  invade. 
As  kings  di^peu^e  with  litwa  themselves  have  made." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism.  16L 

*  B,  Inirans. :  To  make  au  invasion. 

"  Where  small  and  (treat,  where  weak  and  mighty  made 
To  serve,  not  sutfer.  streuv'theu.  not  iiwitUi^  " 

P<ype:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  29S. 

K  For  the  difference  between  to  invade  and 
to  encroach,  see  Encroach. 

in-vad'-er,  s.  [Eng.  invadie);  -<r.]  One  who 
invades,  attacks.  as.sauUs,  or  encroaches  ;  an 
assailant ;  an  intruder.) 

"  Who  order'd  Gideon  forth. 
To  storm  the  invader's  cimp." 

Cowper  .■  Olney  ffymtu.  iT. 
in  VA'-di-b^phr.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  I'odor 
=  to  bind  over  by  bail]     In  gage,  in  pledge. 

*  in-vag'-i-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and, 
vagina  =■  a  sheath.]  To  sheathe  ;  to  put  into 
a  sheath. 

in-vag-if-na'-tion,  s.    [Invaoinate.1 

Anat.  £  Vaihol. :  The  same  as  Intdssoscep- 
TiON  (q.v.). 

*  in-va-les'-cen9e,  5.  [Lat.  invalesctns,  pr. 
par.  of  invatesco  =  to  become  strong  :  in- 
(intens.),  and  valesco  =  to  become  strong,  in- 
cept, of  valeo  =to  be  strong  or  well.]  Strength, 
health,  force. 

*  in-vai-e-tud'-in-a-ry,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 

and     Eng.    nd'tudinary    (q.v.).]       Wanting 
health  ;  not  healthy,  not  strong. 

in-val'-id,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  invalids,  from  Lat. 
invalidiis,   from  iTi-  =  not,   and  validus  = 
strong :  valeo  =  to  be  strong  or  well ;  ItaL  A 
Sp.  invalido.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency. 

But  this  I  t: 
ng  motion  in  tht 
Invalid,  that  which  thee  to  ij 


Admitting  motion  in  the  heavens,  to  she* 

s  to  iloubt  itmoved."* 

MiKon  :  P.  L..  vlii.  llS, 


2.  Not  strong  ;  in  ill  health  ;  delicate,  ilL 
^  In  this  second  sense,  and  as  a  substan* 
tive,  the  prouunciation  is  in-va-lid'. 
II.  Laty;  Having  no  force  or  effect;  null;  void 

"The  bishop  .  .  ,  did  now  clearly  perceive  how  in- 
valid and  insulflcient  it  (the  marriage]  waa.'— Burnet  : 
Hist.  litjonnation,  an.  1527. 

B,  .^5  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  not  strong  in  health  ;  one 
who  is  weak,  infirm,  or  delicate. 

■■E.ith  .  .  .  is  fthv.iysaa  well  stowed  with  gallants  M 
invalid.*,  who  live  together  in  a  very  good  uuderstanii- 
ing."— 7'u(i«r,  No.  16. 

2.  A  soldier  or  sailor  disabled  either  by 
sickness  or  wounds  for  active  service. 

■■  H.M.  troopship  *  Orontea '  has  arrived  from  Alex- 
andria with  l&ij  naval  invalids  and  time-eatpired  men." 
—Daily  Seu-s,  Sept.  9,  1S84. 

invalid-bed,  s.  A  bed  having  conveni- 
ences fnr  the  -sitk  or  the  wounded,  having  ele- 
vating head  and  slioulder  portion,  to  give  the 
patient  a  change  of  position  ;  a  portion  which 
conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  bended  knees, 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  patient's  com- 
fort. 

invalid-chair,  s.  A  chair  capable  of  as- 
suming and  retaining  any  required  position 
from  the  erect  to  the  prone. 

^  Invalid  is  a  general  and  patient  a  par- 
ticular term  ;  a  person  may  be  an  inmlid 
without  being  a  patient ;  he  may  be  a  yatient 
without  being  an  invalid. 

in-va-lid',  v.t.  &  i.     [Invalid,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affect  with  disease  orillness  ;  to  render 
an  invalid. 

■■  Drawing  the  invalided  stroller's  arm  tbron  b  Iilb," 
—Di'-k-'is     Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  To  register  as  an  invalid  ;  to  insert  in 
the  hst  of  persons  unfit  for  military  or  navid 
duty  ;  to  give  leave  of  absence  from  duty  on 
account  of  illness  or  ill  health. 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  consent  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  invalids. 

in-val'-i-date,  v.(.  [Eng.  invalid;  'ate;  Ft_ 
invalUivr ;  Sp.  invalidar ;  Ital.  invalidare.] 
To  make  invalid  or  not  valid ;  to  weaken, 
lessen,  or  destroy  the  validity  or  force  of;  to 
render  of  no  effect  or  force  ;  to  overthrow. 

"Argument  is  to  be  invaJid-tted  only  hy argument 
and  is  in  itaeU  uf  the  same  force,  whether  or  imi  it 
convinces  him  by  whom  it  is  proposed,  "—/.^ mi.'*'', 
No.  l-l. 


I5te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mw-ine:  go.  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian     ae,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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In-V&l-i-da'-tlon,  ,<:.  (Invalidate.!  Tlio 
stare  of  inv;(lidaLin^  or  reiuleriDj,'  iuvalul ;  Iho 
state  of  beinj;  invalidated. 

"So  nifljiy  invatidattont  of  their  rU;ht«."— flur*«  .■ 
" tqf  Juries. 


•  in'-va-lld-ism,  5.  [Eng.  (nvaUd  ;  -ism,] 
The  quality  vr  state  of  beiiit;  an  invalid  ;  sick- 
neus,  ill-health. 

In-va-lid'-i-t]^,  s.  [Fr,  invalidity,  nvim  Lat. 
iittx'tUditatem,  ;iecus.  of  invaliditas,  from  in- 
validus  =  not  strong,  invalid  (q.v.).] 

1.  Want  of  validity,  legal  force,  or  efficacy ; 
want  of  cogency. 

"  I'll  show  the  invaUdity  of  their  objection.**— Ofan- 
vill.    Pre-exittencti  of  Souis,  cU.  iv, 

2,  Want  of  bodily  health  or  strength  ;  in- 
firm ity. 

"  He  ordered  thnt  none  who  could  work  should  he 
Idle  :  mid  thnt  none  who  couhl  not  work,  by  age,  weak- 
neaa,  or  invalidity,  should  V!M\i."~Templ«. 

•  In-val'-id-liess»  *-.  [Eng.  invalid  ;  -n«M.] 
Invalidity. 

•  Xn-val'-dr-oiis,  a,  [Pref.  in'  (2),  and  Eng. 
valorous  (q.v.).]  Wanting  In  courage ;  timid, 
timorous. 

In-val'-u-a-ble,  a.  p'ref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  vahuihle  (q.v.).]  Precious  above  esti- 
mation ;  BO  valuable  that  its  worth  cannot  bo 
estimated  ;  of  inestimable  value. 

"  His  frfcnds  adjured  him  to  tiike  more  aire  of  n  life 
invaluable  to  bia  country." — Macuuta]/ :  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  Tit 

In-V&l'-u-a-W^,  adv.  [Eng.  i7ivalvah(h) ; 
'ly  i  In  an  invnluaV>le  manner  or  degrt'e  ; 
above  all  cstiniation  ;  inestimably, 

■■That  irtf'ilnnhhj  precious  M.uxl  of  the  Sonne  of 
QoA."—Dp.  BtiU  :  Sermoji  of  Thanksfjiving.  Jan.,  V.ib. 

•  in-T^l'-ued,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
valued  (q.v.),]     Invaluable  ;  inestimable. 

"CloBely  conveys  this  greiit  itvalued  apoil." 

Drayton:  Baront'  \Var$,  vl.  16. 

in-var-t-a^bil'-l-t^,  s.  [Eng.  invarinhle ; 
-H>i.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invari- 
able;  invariableness. 

■■ThiB  invariafiVify  In  the  birds'  ope  rati  oub."  — 
Dighy:  0/  Bodiet,  ch.  xxxvii. 

to-var'-i-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A,  As  adj.:  Not  variable;  not  subject  or 
liable  to  change  ;  constant  in  the  same  atat*  ; 
uncliangeable.  unalterable. 

"According  to  some  iiTi'«rMi6te  and  certain  Uwb." — 
Burk^:  On  Tatfr.    (lutrod.) 

B.  As  siihstantive  : 

Maih. :  An  invariable  quantity;  a  constant. 
Invariable-function,  s. 

Math. :  A  fnnctioti  ubirh  enters  an  equation, 
and  whiL-b  may  vary  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  which  does  not  vary  under  tlie 
conditions  imposed  by  the  equation,  is  called 
the  invariable  of  the  equation.  In  a  common 
diirerential  equation  which  holds  true  for  all 
values  of  X  and  3/.  the  only  invariables  nuist 
be  absolute  constants;  but  in  an  equation  of 
differenees  in  which  the  value  of  x  only  passes 
ftom  one  whole  number  to  another,  any  func- 
tion which  does  not  change  value  whilst  x 
passes  from  one  whole  number  to  another, 
may  be  an  invariable. 

In-var'-i-a-ble-ness,  s.    (Eng.  invoHahir; 

-ness.]  The  quality  nr  st^te  of  Ixing  invari- 
able ;  constancy  of  state  ;  untdiangcablemss  ; 
immutability. 

"  From  the  dignity  of  their  Intellect  iirlwB  the  In. 

variubleni-ti   of    tholr    wl\lB,"—MoutUaaue :    Devoute 

Suayci.  \>t.  It.,  tr.  11..  j  3. 

In-Var'-i-a-blJf-.arfv.  (Eng.  invaHah(le):  -?y.] 
In  an  invariable  manner;  without  changing 
or  altering;  constantly  ;  uniformly. 

■'  He  nlmoft  invariably  t/jok  tliAt  view  of  the  nro/it 
qoc«t.lon»  (.f  bis  time  which  liititory  hu  (Imilly 
•doiitcd. "— J/a<-ow/fij/.-  I/Ul.  Srig..  ch.  xxL 

'fa-Var'-lcd,a.  [Pref.  in-(2),  and  Eng.  vried 
(q.v.).]     Unvaried,  invariable,  unchanging. 

m-Va'-^ion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  lAt.  invasinnnn, 
accuH.  of  inw«to  =  a  going  in,  from  iiirnsvs, 
pa.  par.  of  invado  ~  to  invade  (q.v.);  Sp.  in- 
vasion; Ital.  invasione.] 

1.  The  act  of  Invading;  the  act  of  en  to  ring 
into  the  country  of  another  with  a  view  to 
conquest  or  jilundcr  ;  a  hostile  nttm-k  upon  or 
entrance  into  tlio  territory  of  others. 

"Pound  uhlp  by  inoati'nt  t<i  nmwy 
Tliy  country  ■  Milfon  :  V.  H  .  III.  M5 

2.  Anattjifk  or  encroachment  on  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  others  ;  infringement;  violation. 


3.  The  approach  or  assault  of  anything  dan- 
gerous or  i)erniciou3. 

■■  \Vluvtdoinouatnit««  the  plague  to  t>e  eudemlal  to 
Egypt,  la  its  invation  luid  gouit:  uUTat  certain  kmsoua." 
— A  routhnot. 

If  Invasion  expresses  merely  the  general 
Idea,  without  any  pjirticular  qu;ilillcation  ;  in- 
cursion si^'uihcs  a  busty  and  sudden  invasion ; 
irruption  signilies  a  i>artieularlv  violent  inva- 
sion ;  inroad  signilies  a  making  a  road  or  way 
for  one's  self,  which  includes  invaaion  and  oc- 
cupation.   {Crabh :  Eng.  Syrwii.) 

"  in-va'-sive,  o.     [Low  Lat.  invasivus,  ftom 
Lat.  inv'fsus,  pa.  par.  of  invado  =  to  invade 
(q.v.);  Fr.  invu^i/.]    Invading;  aggressive. 
"  With  them  to  dure 
The  nercest  terrours  of  invttsive  war  " 

JIooU> :  OrUiuda  Furioto,  bk.  xxxlll. 

•  in-veck'-ee,  a.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

Her. :  A  term  used  by  writers  on  heraldry 
for  double  arching,    [Arched.] 

•  in-vecf,  v.i.  [Xat.  invectusy  pa.  par.  of  in- 
vcko  =  to  carrj'  into,  to  inveigh  (q.v.).]  To 
inveigh. 

"  Fool  that  I  Rm,  thus  to  invert  a^ahiHt  her"* 

Beaum.  *  Flvt. :  FaUl\ful  Friend.  HI.  S. 

in-vect'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
veho  =  to  carry  in.] 

Her. :  Tlie  reverse  to  engrailed,  all  the  points 
turning  inwards  to  the  ordinary  thus  borne, 
with  tlie  semicircles  outward  to  the  field. 

•  in-vec'-tiony  s.  [Lat.  invectio,  from  invec- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  invelto.]    Invective. 

in-vec'-tive,  s.  &a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invecti- 
viis,  from  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  iiivelio  =  to  in- 
veigh (q.v.);  Sp.  invectiva;  Ital.  invettiva.'\ 

A*  As  subst.  ;  A  censorious  or  vituperate 
attack  on  a  pei-son  ;  a  censure  in  speech  or 
writing;  a  severe  or  violent  expression  of  cen- 
sure or  abuse  ;  a  bitter  and  reproachful  accu- 
sation. 

*'  A  tide  of  fierce 
Invective Ktaned  to  wait  behind  her  lli>8.' 

Tennyson  :  /'rincets.  Iv.  451. 

B.  As  adj.:  Censorious,  satirical,  vitupera- 
tive, abusive. 

"Satire  (inionK  the  Romann,  but  not  among  the 
Greoka,  was  li  biting  invectiec  i>oem." — Dryden'  Ju- 
venal,   (tieiiic) 

in-vec'-tive-ly,  n(7v.  [Eng.  invective ;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  invective;  abusively,  ceusor- 
ously,  satirically. 

"  Thus  most  invei'tiaely  he  plerceth  through 
The  body  of  tlie  country,  city,  court," 

Sli-iAe$ji.:  Aa  you  like  If,  11.  1. 

t  in-vec'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invective; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  invective  or  vi- 
tuperative ;  abusiveiiess. 

■'Some  wonder  at  his  invcctiveneit."— Fuller  •  Wor- 
thie* ;  llanln. 

m-veigh'  (elgh  as  a),  "  in-vey,  v.t.    [Ut. 

inveho  =  to  eai  ry  into  or  to,  to  inveigh  :  in-  = 
in,  into,  and  vcho  ~  to  carry;  Sp.  invehir.] 
To  utter  or  make  use  of  invectives  ;  to  ex- 
claim ceuaoriously  and  abusively  against  a 
person  or  thing ;  to  declaim  ;  to  utter  cen- 
sorious and  bitter  language.  (Usually  followed 
by  against,  but  sometimes  by  at  and  on.) 

"In  regretting  the  depopulntlon  of  the  countrj-.  T 
inveigh  agnlntl  the  lncrea«e  of  our  luxurlen."— Wo/tf- 
tmith:  Deierteil  I'iltaffe.    iTo  Hir  Joehua  Hcynoldt.) 

in-velgb'-er  (elgh  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  inveigh; 
■er.]     One  who  inveighs  ;  a  railer. 

'■  One  of  these  Invelghcrt  aKninst  mercury.  In  iovon 
weekn.  ciiuld  not  cure  oiio  nnmll  herpoa  In  tiio  fiico.^'— 
Witeman:  Surgery,  bk.  vltl,,  ch.  11. 

in-vel'-gle,    "  6n-vel'-gle,   "  in-vea-glo, 

v.t.  IKlym.  doulttlul ;  by  some  thought  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Fr.  avengler  =  to  blind,  from 
Low  Lat.  a&ocK/ws  =  bliiid  :  Lat.  ab- =  away, 
from,  and  ocidus  =  an  eye.  By  others  referred 
to  Ital.  invngliaro  =  to  give  a  desire  to,  to 
make  one  long  for,  from  ta- =in,  voglia  =  n 
wish  ;  Lat.  volo  =  to  wish.  Puttenltani,  in 
1587,  ranks  this  word  with  those  which  had 
been  quite  recently  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage.] To  persuade  to  Homothiug  bad  or 
hurtful ;  to  entice,  to  seduce,  to  allure,  to 
wheedle,  to  entrap. 

"A  Borjennt  nmde  ute  of  me  to  Inveigle  country 
folh.w*.  find  llr.t  thein  In  the  •crx-loe  of  the  imrllu- 
umnV—Tuller,  No.  349. 

bl-vot'-glo-mSnt,  ».     [Fng.  intfcigle;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  inveigling  ;  seduction  to  evil  ; 
enticement. 

2.  That  wlilcli  Inveigles,  sednces,  or  allures  ; 

enti<-ement. 

"Tlir-iUBh  the  invflgtemente  ot  the  world,  and  the 
fmllty  of  hU  iiAture.'— .VoufA  .■  HertHom,  vol.  vt.  wr.  4. 


in-vei'-gler,  '  en-vel'-gler,  s.  (Kng.  in^ 
reigt{e);  -tr.]  One  who  iuvc-igles,  eulicea,  or 
seduces  to  evil ;  an  allurer,  an  enticer. 

"A«  still  Is  iMwne  In  ci-urt  enu*'lglert  mn 
Piocuren  of  desiiite  and  avnncr." 

Jiirrour/ur  Magistrate^  p.  IOl 

•  Xn-vell'  (el  as  a),  •  In-vayl.  v.t.  [Prof. 
in-  (1),  and  Eng.  veil  (q.v.).]  To  cov-t,  as 
with  a  veil  ;  to  veil,  to  cover. 

*•  When  Btrelght  a  thfcko  swolne  cloud 
InvnyU-d  the  luntrc  of  greAt  TltAns  a»rrr. ' 
Bruune:  Britannia  m  i'lutonilt.  bk.  Ui..  a.  1 

•in-vel-opo,  v.t,    [Envelope,  v.] 

•  in-vfind-l-bia'-i-tjr,  e.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Kng.  vaulibUity((i.v.).'}  The  quaUty  or  statfl 
of  being  invcndible  ;  unsaleableness. 

*'  All  thnt  lo  terrible  In  thin  case  Ic.  thnt  the  authuf 
nmy  bo  Uugbo.I  iit,  and  the  sUtloner  iMtcp'rird  by  tb« 
book  B  invfnUtbHity."~BroTrM.    (To  the  lUadcr.J 

•  in-vend'-3E-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
vendihU  (q.v.).j  Not  vendible  ;  not  saleable : 
unsaleable. 


'  in-ven'-om,  v.t,   [Ekvenom.] 


In-Vent.  v.t.  [Fr.  invcnter,  from  I^t  inventv*, 
pa.  par,  of  invenio—Xo  come  upon,  to  find,  to 
invent,  from  in- =  in,  Ufion,  and  tv nio  =  to 
come  ;  Sp.  inventar;  Ital.  inventare.) 

*  1.  To  come  or  light  upon ;  to  find,  to  meet 
witli. 

"  I  She]  Vowed  neuer  to  retnme  Acnlne, 
Till  him  allue  or  deiwl  she  did  xnvent." 

Spenser :  F.  it-,  IIL  t.  UL 

*  2.  To  find  out,  to  discover. 

"  ZoroMtrtis,  kJ^lg  of  the  Bactriaiig.  who  U  reported 
to  httuo  fyrst  inuented  art«-mKgicke."  —  GoMvniJ  .- 
Justine,  fo.  1. 

3.  To  contrive  and  produce,  as  a  thing  that 

did  not  exist  i>reviously. 

••  'They  bunt  old  tmllB."  said  C)Ti.  '\13ry  we*; 
But  when  did  wunmn  over  yet  tnvni  /'  " 

Tennyion  :  t'rinceSM.  It.  M9l 

4.  To  frame  by  the  iuuigination  ;  to  exco- 
gitate, to  devise,  to  concoct,  to  faJiricate. 
(Used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.) 

"And  they  layde  their  hondcs  togitlwr,  tM  tl»ey 
had  tiiuentfd  a»  other  captious  aatailou."-~Bartt»m^ 
lYorket.  p.  223. 

*  0.  To  feign. 

H  (1)  To  invejit,  feign,  and  fmnu  are  all 
occasionally  employed  iu  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  in  a  bad  sense  ;  fabricate  aiMi 
forge  are  never  used  any  otherwise.  Invent  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  is  the  fruitof  one's 
own  mind ;  to  feign  is  emphived  as  to  that 
which  is  unreal  ;  to  frame  is  employed  as  to 
that  whicli  requires  deliberation  and  arrange- 
ment ;  to  fabricate  and  forge  are  employed  as 
to  that  which  is  absolutely  false,  and  requiring 
more  or  less  exercise  of  the  tniviifiw  power. 
{Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  dilVoreiu^e  between  to  invent  and 
to  contrive,  see  Contkivk  ;  for  that  between 
to  invent  and  to  find,  see  Find. 

in-vent'-or,  s.    [Inventor.] 

*  In-venf-ful,  a.    [Eng.  invent;  -fui(lX}  FaB 

of  invcnliMii  ;  inventive. 

"in-v6nt'-X-ble,  a.     (Eng.  invent:   -able.] 

Caj>al)le  of  iieing  invented  ;  diseoveralple. 

'■I  thought  tbrrr*  hnd  been  but  ori«  only  eximblto 
wiiy  invent  ible."—fe'ilury  of  Inventions.  No.  «7. 

*  in-v£nt'-I-bIe-n£8S.  s.  [Eng.  invtntibU; 
•ne.<.s.]  The  quality  or  statu  of  being  In- 
ventihle. 

in-TJSn'-tlon,  '  In-Ton-olon,  *.  [Fr.  in- 
vention, from  1-at.  inventionem,  accus.  of  in- 
ventin  =  a  coining  upon,  a  tlnding  out,  from 
inventus,  pa.  jMir.  of  iHi«Hio=to  find  out,  to 
invent;  Sp.  inivncion ;  Ital.  inven^ione.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  coming  upon,  meeting  witli, 
or  finding  :  as,  the  Invention  of  t!ie  Cross  of 
St.  Helena. 

2.  The  act,  ononitlon,  or  process  of  finding 
out  or  discovering  something  now.  or  not  pre- 
viously known  ;  discovery. 

■'The  nudlim  out  of  apt  niHttcr.  cmImI  othtTwIa* 
lnrei,tl'>n.  l*  «  •caTchlnK  out  of  (lilUK*  true  or  tblnga 
llkety. "— M  t(«()N  ■  Artenf  Khrtorittu*.  p.  «. 

3.  The  act  of  cxeoglljiling,  devising,  or  pro- 
ducing meiitntly  ;  excogitation. 

■■(leiienilljr  hII  itAiimN  are.  In  my  oplnlm.  but  ty- 
ranu  niol  loituren,  when  tbrv  make  inrenlU'n  ..bey 
tbfilr  nuiiilH-r.  whieh  K>Mirtiine«  would  otberwU* 
•can(b>  Itw'If.'— />r.ty/ori.-  Haroni'  (fiiri.    (I'ntM 

i.  Tlio  act  of  contriving,  fnimhig,  and  pro- 
ducing soiiietliing  now:  an,  the  invention  of 
the  Hteain-rli(;lne. 

6.  The  iHJwer  or  faoulty  of  inventing  or  ex- 


t>6il,  b^:  ptfiit,  J^l:  cat.  9011,  ohoms. 
-«lan«  -tlan  ^  shon.    -tlon,  -slon     shun 


9hln.  bongh;  go.  ftom;  thin.  thiB:  sin,  a^;  oxpoot,  ^onopbon.  o^st.     ph      C 
;  -(lon«  -^ion     zbun.    -oloiu.  -tious,  -sloua     •hils.    ~blo.  -dlo.  <iUc.  ^  hpU  d«l. 
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cogitating;  that  skill  or  iiij^fimity  which  is, 
or  may  be,  employed  in  coiitriviug,  devising, 
or  excogitating  anything  new ;  the  creative 
and  imagiiiati\e  faculty;  speciflcally,  in  art, 
the  com-fption  or  representation  of  a  subject, 
the  selection  and  disposition  of  its  various 
partH,  and  the  whole  means  by  which  the 
artist  seeks  to  portray  liis  thoughts. 

"Gifted  by  nature  with  fertile  inrcntion.  an  Ardent 
teuiperainent.  and  t-reat  powers  of  persuasion."— ^l/oc- 
auJa-j  :  Bist.  Kng..  ch.  xi, 

6.  That  which  is  invented  ;  an  original  con- 
trivance. 

"  The  invention  all  admired  ;  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed,  so  easy  it  seemed, 
Oiice  found."  MUt-m  :  P.  L..  vl.  498. 

7-  Thiit  which  is  mentally  invented  or  ex- 
cogitated ;  a  thoiicrht,  a  desire,  a  scheme,  a 
forgery,  a  fabrication,  a  fiction. 

**  We  hear  onr  bloody  cousins,  not  confessing 
Thtir  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  inven/ion"     Sfuikesp. :  Maebeth.  Ul.  1. 

8.  Mnsic:  A  term  used  by  J.  S.  Bach,  and 
probably  by  Iiim  only,  for  small  pianoforte 
pieces,  each  developing  a  single  idea,  and  in 
aome  measure  answering  to  the  impromptu  of 
a  later  day.    (Sir  G.  Grove,  in  Diet,  of  Music.} 

H  Invention  of  the  Cross: 
Ecchsiol.  (£■  Church  History: 

1.  Tlie  alleged  finding  of  the  cross  of  Our 
Lord  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great.    [Holy-cross.] 

2.  A  feast,  celebr.ited  on  May  3,  in  honour  of 
the  event  mentioned  above.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce.  at  Rome.  Gregorj-  XI.  (1370-7S),  who 
brouglit  back  the  seat  of  the  Popedom  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  ordered  a  s]>efial  office  to 
be  composed  for  this  feast.  Clement  VIII. 
(1502-1(!05)  raised  it  to  a  double  of  the  second 
class,  and  removed  parts  of  the  old  otfice. 

*  In  -  ven'- tious,  a.  [Eng.  invent;  -ious.] 
Inventive. 

"Thou  art  a  flue  tnventiotu  T^ygoeT—Ben  Jonaon: 

Cynthia  I  K'-vdit,  U.  U 

ln-vent'-ive»  «.  [Fr,  inventif,  from  Lat.  in- 
ventns,  pa.  par.  of  invenio;   Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 

veiitii'o.] 

1.  Quick  at  contrivance ;  ready  at  expe- 
dients ;  fertile  in  invention,  imagination,  or 
contrivance. 

"  A  beautiful  and  perfect  whole 
^"hich  busy  man's  inventive  bra!u 
Toils  to  anticipate,  in  vain." 

Cowper  •  Epistle  to  Lady  A  usien. 

•  2.  Fabricating,  false. 

"  Tiie  queen's  fond  hope  intfenttre  rumour  cheer*." 
Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Odytsey  L  523. 

*  in  -  vent'- ive -  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  invenilvc; 
-ty.]    By  the  means  or  power  of  invention. 

in  -  vent'-  ive  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inventive ; 
-ness]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
ventive ;  the  faculty  of  invention  ",  invention. 

in-vent'-6r,  in-vent'-er,  *  in-vent-our, 

s.  [Fr  inventeur.  from  Lat.  invaitorem^Bvcu?.. 
of  inventor  =  a  discoverer,  from  inveiittts,  pa. 
par.  of  im^enio ;  Ital.  inventore.l  One  who 
invents,  contrives,  or  produces  something  new. 

"  0  mighty  .mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies," 

Tennyton :  SlUton. 

*  in-Ven-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  inventory;  -a/.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inventory. 

•in-ven-t6r'-i-al-l^,adr.  [Eng.  inventorUit; 
•ly.]     In  manner 'of  an  inventory. 

"  To  divide  him  inventoriatly  would  dizzy  the  arith- 
metic of  memorj'."— SAait'jp. ;  Bamlet,  v.  2. 

In'-ven-tor-y,  *  in-ven-tar-ie»  *  in-ven- 

tor-ie,  s.  [Lat.  inventoriuvi ;  Fr.  inven- 
taire :  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  inventario.]  A  list 
or  CTtalogue  of  goods  and  chattels,  containing 
a  full,  true,  ntid  jiarticular  description  of  e;ich, 
with  its  value,  made  on  various  occasions,  as 
on  the  s;ile  of  goods,  decease  of  a  person, 
storage  of  goods  for  safety,  &c. ;  hence, 
generally  a  list,  an  account,  a  catalogue. 

"To  compare  their  account  with  the  inventories 
mnde  in  former  rtsitatious,"— Bumrf ;  ffiti.  Refomu 
(an.  i:>53). 

In'-ven-tor-^?,  t'.(.  [Im-ENTORv,  s.]  To  make 
or  draw  up  an  inventory  of;  to  set  down  in 
an  inventor;' ;  to  make  a  list,  catalogue,  or 
schedule  of. 

"  The  philosopher  thought  frienda  were  to  be  inven- 
toned  aa  well  as  goods."— Goremwenf  of  the  Tongue. 

In-ven'-tress,  -«.  [Eng.  inventor;  -ts&.\  A 
female  who  invents. 

"  Cecilia  came, 
tnvenlreaa  «f  the  voc-il  frame," 

Dryden :  Ode  an  St.  CeTiHa't  Day. 


in-ver-,  pre/.  [Gael.1  A  confluence  of  rivers. 
It  is  nsed  largely  as  an  element  in  place  names 
in  Scotland,  as  Inverness,  Inver&ry,  &c 

*  in-ver-i-sim-il'-i-tude.  s.  [Tref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  t'eriamHitude  (q.Y.).']  Want  of  veri- 
similitude :  improbability. 

in-ver-min-a'-tion.  s.     [Lat.  in-  =.  within, 

and  verviinatio  (genit.  veriainationis)  =  the 
worms,  the  bots  ;  from  vermino,  to  be  troubled 
with  worms  ;  vermis  =  a  worm. J  Tiie  same  as 
Helminthiasis  (q.v.). 

*  in-ver-nao'-n-lo,  s.  [Sp.]  A  greenliouse 
for  preserving  plants  in  winter. 

in-vers©',  a.  [O.Fr.  invers  (Fr,  inverse),  from 
Lat.  inv'TSits,  ]ia.  \>ar.  of  inverto  =  tc  invert 
(q.v.);  Ital.  &  Sp.  inverso.] 

I.  Ord.  Laufj. :  Opi)osit«  in  order  or  rela- 
tion ;  inverted,  reciprocal ;  opposed  to  direct. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  ;  The  same  as  Inverted  (q.v.). 
(Loudon.y 

2.  Math. :  Two  operations  are  inverse,  when 
the  one  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  other,  or 
when,  being  performed  in  succession  upon  a 
given  quantity,  that  quantity  remains  un- 
altered. Addition  and  subtraction  are  inverse 
operations,  for,  if  we  add  to  a  the  quantity 
&,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  the  quantity  6, 
the  result  will  be  a.  Multiplication  and  divi- 
sion, raising  to  powers  an<l  extracting  roots, 
differentiation  and  integi*alion,  are  all  inverse 
operations.  If  two  variable  quantities  are 
c<)nnected  by  an  equation,  either  one  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  other.  If  it  be  agreed  to  call  the 
first  a  direct  function  of  the  second,  then  is 
the  second  an  inverse  function  of  the  first. 
The  forms  of  direct  and  inverse  functions,  as 
depentlent  n\MM\  theconnectingequation,  may 
be  determined  by  s^dving  tlie  equation  with 
respect  to  each  function  separately. 

inverse  or  reciprocal  proportion,  5. 

Math. :  The  application  fif  the  rule  of  three 
in  a  reverse  or  contrary  order. 

inverse  or  reciprocal  ratio,  s. 

Math.:  The  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two 
quantities. 

•in-versed',  a,  FEng.  invers(c);  •ed.']  In- 
verted ;  turned  upside  down, 

"  A  invers  d  V  did  formerly  stand  for  pupVa.  and 
M  inverted  K  for  mulier.' — WUkint;  Secret  *  Hwift 
.Veaenyer.  ca.  x. 

in-verse'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inverse;  -ly.]  In 
an  inverse  or  inverted  oixler  or  manner  ;  in  an 
inverse  latio  or  proportion  ;  as,  when  one 
thing  is  greater  or  less  in  proportion,  as 
another  is  less  or  greater. 

in-ver'-sion,  5.     [Lat.  inversio,  from  inversns, 
pa.  i>ar.  of  inverted  to  invert  (q.v.);  Fr.  & 
Sp.  inversion  ;  Ital.  inversione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  inverting;  change  of  order, 
so  that  the  fii-st  becomes  last  and  the  last 
first;  a  tuniing  or  changing  of  the  natural 
order  of  thinL;s. 

"  By  an  odd  inversion  of  the  command,  all  that  we 
do  is  first  to  pray  ac:ainst  a  temptation,  and  afterwards 
to  watch  fur  if—South  :  Sinnons.  voL  vL.  aer.  10. 

2.  Change  of  place,  so  that  each  takes  the 
place  of  the  other. 

"  The  one  protruding  the  other  hr  inversion,  where- 
of they  make  a  backward  motion.* — Brovme.'  Vulgar 
Errours.  bk.  ili.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  A  turning  backward ;  a  reversing  of  the 
ordinary  jirocess  :  as.  Problems  in  arithmetic 
are  proved  by  inversion. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  change  which  takes  i>lace 
when  starch,  dextrin,  or  sugar  is  boiled  with 
a  dilute  acid.  Dillerent  acids  act  with  various 
degrees  of  rapidity ;  mineral  more  quickly 
than  organic  acids  ;  sulphuric  acid  the  most 
quickly  of  all.  Thus  starch  and  dextrin  are 
changed  into  glucose,  cane-sugar  into  invert 
sugar,  maltose  into  glucose,  kc  Inversion 
may  also  take  jdace  in  the  presence  of  fer- 
ments, or  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. 

2.  Geol. :  The  overturning  or  folding  over  of 
strata  by  igneous  agency,  so  that  the  order  of 
their  succession  seems  reversed. 

3.  Gram. :  A  change  of  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  a  sentence. 

"  Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering 
our  words,  we  call  tliis  an  inrcrsioti,  and  consider  it  as 
A  forced  and  unnatural  order  of  Bpeecb." — Blair,  vol  L, 
lect  7. 


4.  Math. :  Tlie  operation  uf  (.-hanging  the 
onler  of  the  terms,  so  that  the  antecedent 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  consequent  and  the 
reverse,  in  both  couplets.  Thus,  from  the 
I'roportion  a  :  &  :  :  c  :  f2,  we  have,  by  inver- 
sion, h  :  a  :  :  d  :  c 

5.  Milii. :  A  movement  in  tactics  by  which 
the  ordei-  of  companies  in  line  is  inverted,  tlie 
right  being  on  the  left,  the  left  on  Uie  right, 
and  so  on. 

6.  Mns. :  The  transposition  of  certain 
phrases  having  acommon  root.  (1)  The  invf.T' 
version  of  a  chord  is  ertected  by  making  une 
of  the  inner  notes  act  as  a  liass  note,  and  >!y 
this  means  as  many  inversions  can  t>e  made 
as  there  are  actual  notes  in  the  chord,  not 
counting  the  root.  In  such  in^trsions  the 
harmony  remains  the  same,  although  the 
order  of  component  parts  is  changed.  (2) 
Intervals  are  inverted  V>y  making  tliat  which 
was  the  upper  note  the  lower,  and  the  reverse. 
The  inversion  of  an  interval  within  the  notave 
may  readily  be  found  iu  the  difference  between 
the  figure  9  and  the  interval  knuwn  ;  then  an 
interval  of  a  second  becomes  a  seventh  by 
inversion^  &c.  (3)  The  inversion  of  a  subject 
is  produced  by  inverting  the  intervals  of  which 
it  consists. 

7.  Rhet. :  A  mode  of  argument  by  which  the 
speaker  tries  to  show  that  the  arguments  of 
his  opponent  tell  against  his  own  cause,  and  in 
favour  of  the  speaker's. 

iin-verf ,  v.f.  [Lat.  tJirerfo  =  totnrn  over:  in-  = 
towards,  up, and  verto=.to  turn;  Ital.  t?irertere,] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  turn  ujiside  down  ;  to  {dace  in  an  in- 
verse or  contiary  position  or  order. 

"  The  spear  inverted,  streaks  the  dust  around." 

Pitt:    Vtrgit ;  ^Eiieui  L 

*  2.  To  divert ;  to  turn  into  another  channel 
or  to  another  pur|>ose  ;  to  embezzle. 

"  Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  inoerfiti^  hi« 
treaaure^  to  his  o«n  j t'^'*!*  ^i*^.  ^^^  having  secret 
Intelligence  with  his  eiieuues."— A'»oZ/«.'  Bitt,  14/  the 
r-irkcs. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Mns.  :  To  change  the  order  of  the  notes 
wliich  form  a  cliurd,  or  the  parts  which  com- 
pose harmony. 

2.  Math, :  To  place  in  a  contrary  order.  To 
invert  the  terms  of  a  fraction  is  to  put  the 
numerator  in  place  of  the  denominator,  and 
the  revei-se. 

in'-vert,  5.    [Invert,  v.] 

1.  An  inverted  arch. 

2.  The  floor  of  a  canal  lock-chamber.    It  la 

usually  an  inverted  aich. 

3.  The  lower  part  or  bottom  of  a  sewer, 
drain,  .V-c. 

invert-sugar,  s. 

Clievi. :  A  mixture  of  dextrose  and  lievulose, 
obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  c-ane  sugar, 
acidulated  with  sulpliuricacid,  and  afterwards 
renio\ing  the  acid  with  chalk.  C'nHnoOu  ^ 
CgHxiOfi-l-CeHioOs.  It  is  sweeter  than  cane 
sugar',  and  rotates  tlie  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  left  (—25').  Honey  is  the  sug-ar  of  the 
nectaries  of  flowers,  inverted  by  a  ferment  in 
the  body  of  the  bee. 

in-vert^-ant,  a,    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  I>terted  (q.v.), 

in-verf-e-bral,  a.  [Pref.  in-  ('2),  anJ  Lat. 
vertebiXa)  — :i  ,v-uit\  sxiff. -at.]  The  same  as 
Invertebrate,  adj.  (q.v.). 

in-ver-te-bra'-ta,  s.  pi.  fPref.  in-;  Lat- 
I'trtfbra  =  a  joint",  especially  one  belonging 
to  the  spine,  and  neut..  pi.  suff.  -ata.] 

Zool. :  A  subdivision  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, containing  the  animals  which  have  no 
jointed,  bony,  or  cartilaginous  spinal  column 
with  a  brain-Ciise  or  limbs  connected  with  aL 
internal  skeleton.  The  adults  want  even  th« 
cartilaginous  rod  or  notochord,  though  rudi- 
ments of  it  exist  in  the  young  of  the  Tunicated 
molluscs.  A  great  group,  01  division  founded, 
like  the  Invertebrata,  on  negative  characters, 
is  not  homogeneous  or  natural,  and  animals 
of  immense  variety  of  form  and  structure  are 
brought  togetlier  liy  the  negative  character  of 
their  being  invertebrate.  They  are  divided 
into  the  following  great  gro*q>s  or  types  . 
Mollusca,  Arthropoda,  Vermes,  Echinodermata. 
Zoopliyta,  and  Protozoa,  with  two  interme- 
diate or  connecting  groups,  the  Tunicata  and 
the  MoUuscoida.  (Fro/.  P.  Martin  Dnncan, 
F.ILS.,  &c.) 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  p6t| 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ftill ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  -  Irw* 
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In  vert'-e-brate,  a.  &  s.    [Invertkbrata.] 

A,  As  (uijective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Destitute  of  vertehrse. 

"  It  was  evlileiit  that  Uiere  was  uo  proportion  or 
equivalency  bolwicii  the  vertebrate  aud  tlie  hivttrU- 
bfHte  kToupa."— (/w«i  -■  Campar.  Aiiat.;  Invvrittbratte 
{AnimaU). 

2.  Fig.  :  Wanting  in  material  or  meiital 
power ;  weak. 

"To  me  the  Tory  lyrics  are  quite aadeliElitfulfts  the 
Kadical  one*— so  long  ns  thoy  are  Uot  inigrtcOrate."~ 
Wutt,  London  News,  Aug.  an,  1884,  p.  195. 

B,  As  subsL  :  An  animal  destitute  of  verte- 

In-vert'-e-brat-ed.  a.    {'Bn^.  {n.vertehrnt(e); 
-ft/.]    Nut  luiviiig  a  backbone  ;  invertebrate. 

in-vert'-ed,  va,  par.  &  a.    [Invert,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Turned  upside  down  ;  turned 
the  Contrary  way  ;  ruversed,  inverse. 

"  0  Winter,  ruler  of  the  incertrd  year. 

Thy  scattered  Iwir  with  sleet  like  aahe^  filled.' 
_  Cowper:  Task,  Iv.  120. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot. :  Having  the  apex  of  one  thing  in  an 
opposite  'Hrection  to  that  of  another,  as  in 
many  seeds. 

2.  GeoL  (o/stratn):  So  tilted  over  by  igneous 
or  other  agency  th:it  their  position  witli  le- 
spect  to  other  stiata  is  the  opposite  of  what 
it  originally  was.  Hence,  unless  special  care 
be  taken,  its  age,  as  tested  by  superposition, 
may  be  misread.  The  most  ancient  rocks  are 
those  most  likely  to  l)e  inverted.  TIius,  Miu- 
chison  notes  the  inversion  of  the  Siluriaus  la 
Cornwall,  in  the  Eilel,  in  the  Alps,  &e. 

*■  Professor  Sedgwick  has  shown,  indeed,  that  these 
ttrata  are  invrrleil,  the  Lower  Silurian  (whicli  lie  now 
calls  Canilirian).  overlying  the  Devonian  or  Old  lied 
rocks."— J/(ircA/ton.-  anuria,  ch.  vil. 

3.  Her. :  Turned  the  wrong  way :  as  wings 
are  said  t'l  be  inverted  when  the  points  are 
turned  downwards. 

Inverted-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  whose  crown  is  downward  ; 
the  key-stone  being  the  lowest  of  the  vnus- 
soirs,  and  the  springings  the  highest  It  is 
used  in  foundations,  the  floors  of  tunnels,  &c. 

inTerted-commas,  s.  pi. 

Print. :  Conimas  turned  upside  down  ;  they 
are  used  as  the  sign  of  a  quotation  ('*    "). 

fal-verf-ed-15r,  adi\  [Rng.  invprted ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inverse,  contrary,  or  iiiveited  order. 

*■  We  have  a  pretty  I.ind.^klp  of  the  objecta  abroad 
invertedly  painted  on  the  jwiper,  on  the  back  of  the 
eye."  — /JarAam;  Phytko- Theology,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  11. 
(Note  38.) 

•  in-vert'-l-ble  (1),  a.  [Eng,  invert;  -ible.] 
Capal)l«  of  being  inverted, 

*  Jn-vert'-I-ble  (2).  a.  [Lat.  in.=  not,  and 
verto  =  to  turn.]  Incapable  of  being  turned  ; 
inflexible. 

In-vert'-in,   »,      [Kng.  invert;  and  suff.  -fn 

((.7u'm.).] 

Chem.  :  The  active  principle  of  the  yeast 
plant,  nbtiincd  by  rejteatedly  washing  yeast, 
first  with  wa.U:r  and  tlien  with  alcohol.  Ou 
Shaking  up  the  residue  with  ether,  the  in- 
vertin  which  rises  to  the  sujfaco  is  removed 
and  carefully  dried.  Invertin  has  the  power 
of  inverting  cano  sugar,  but  has  no  action  on 
malt^jse, 

In-vest',  v.t.  &  {.  [Ft.  invfsHr,  from  Lat.  in- 
vest  to  =■  to  clothe  In  or  wilh  :  in- =  in,  and 
vrstio  =  to  clothe  ;  ivMia  =  a  dress,  clothing  ; 
8p.  invpdir;  Ital.  invesUre.] 

A.  Transitive : 

J.  Ordinary  Ijingiiage  : 

•  1.  To  dress,  to  clotlie,  to  array.  (Followed 
by  with  or  in.) 

**  Invmt  mo  tn  my  motlev.** 

S/i>i>u-«p.  :  Ai  yr,u  Uk«  It,  II.  7. 

*  2.  To  put  on  ;  to  clothe,  ottlro,  or  array 
with.  ^ 

"Alasl  forplttle  tbntHo  fnlr  ftcrewe  .  .  . 
Cannot  n»d  oiio  thlsglntltf  to  invent r 

Sfy^iit^r:  e.  q..  IV.  V.  la. 

*  3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  dress. 

*•  Th'-n  .  .  .  tp*/li  a  mniitlt.  did  invutt 
The  rlolniT  world  of  waten  dark  ard  denp.' 
.   ,     „  MUt^  ■  l\  I...  lil.  10. 

•  4.  To  cover,  to  till. 

"  Palmy  tihadra  and  ammntio  woruN. 
That  arracf  tho  plain-,  imev  the  peoplci  bills. 
Aud  up  the  more  than  Alrlne  mountain  wave." 

Thnmtfm  :  SumtTtt^,  782. 


5.  To  clothe  as  with  an  office  or  authority  ; 
to  place  in  possession  of  a  rank,  otiice,  "or 
dignity. 

"  The  licence  of  traducing  the  executive  powtr  with 
which  you  own  be  la  int>iaf«d."—I>rt/dtn  :  EiiUlle  to 
the  IVhij/t. 

•6.  To  adorn,  to  grace,  to  bedeck  :  as  with 
•  clolhes  or  ornaments. 

"  For  thi«  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  inrent 
Their  sous  with  arts  aud  martial  exurctae*" 

STiakeap. :  2  iteiiry  I V.,  It.  i 

*  7.  To  confer,  to  give. 

"If  there  c;in  be  found  such  an  inequality  between 
man  aud  mim,  aa  tht-re  la  between  ujan  and  be-wt :  or 
l>etwe»!n  soul  and  body,  it  invcttt:th  a  right  of  govern- 
ment."— Bacon, 

8.  To  lay  out,  as  money  in  the  purchase  of 
some  kind  of  property,  usually  of  a  permanent 
nature  :  as.  To  invest  money  in  land. 

II,  Mil. :  To  blockade,  to  beleaguer,  to  sur- 
round or  inclose  with  forces,  so  as  to  intercept 
succour  of  men  or  provisions. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  make  an  investment :  as, 
To  i7ivpst  in  bank  stock. 

IT  One  is  investeil  with  that  which  is  exter- 
nal :  one  is  endued  with  that  which  is  intern;il. 
We  invest  a  peison  with  an  office  or  a  dignity  : 
one  endues  a  person  with  good  qualities.  TJie 
king  is  iiivested  with  supreme  authority  ;  a 
lover  endues  his  mistress  with  every  earthly 
perfection.    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  iu-ves'-tl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  investiens,  pr.  par. 
of  i7ivei<tio.]  'Covering,  clothing. 

"This  sand,  wIiIlIi,  when  consolidated  and  freed 
from  itfl  irtrcsfu-ii'  Bhell,  is  of  thu  winie  shape  aa  the 
cavity  of  the  BhelL"— IKooi/wani  .■  On  Fossil*. 

*  in-ves'-tig-a-ble  (1).  a.  [Lat.  investiga- 
bills,  from  invfstigo  =  to  track  out.]  That 
may  or  can  be  investigated,  searched  out,  or 
discovered  by  reasoning  or  research, 

"In  doing  evil,  we  prefer  a  leos  good  before  a'greater, 

the  grre.itueBS  whereof  is  by  reason  investiffaOle.  and 
may  hu  kuowu."— //ooAer.-  hcch-s.  Polity,  hk.  1..  ch.  vii. 

*in-ves'-tig-a-ble  (2),  a.    [Low  Lat.  in- 

vvstiiffdnU-s,  fron'i  Lat.  in-  —  not,  and  vertigo  = 
to  track  out.]  Tluit  cannot  be  investigated  or 
searched  out  ;  unsearchable. 

'■  Throuith  the  ini<e*tigah}eA&i\t.'* 

Cocion :  Ei'jhth  Psalm  Paraphrtued, 

m-ves'-ti-gate,  v.t.  [I«it,  invest  i  gat  us,  ]»a. 
par.  of  inrt'sligo  =  to  track  out :  in-  =  in,  and 
vestfgo  =  tci  trace;  imtigium^a  footstep,  a 
track;  Sp.  &  Port.  in.w,?(i(7ar;  Ital.  invesic- 
gare.]  Toseiirch  ortrace  out;  to  follow  up,  to 
pursue,  to  search  into  ;  to  examine  and  inquire 
into  carefully  aud  closely ;  to  examine  into 
with  Ciire  aud  accuracy. 

"Tills  procesa  of  investi gating  the  truth  in  dark  and 
ambitpious  ciiaea." — Jortin:  liemarkton  Eecles.  Hiit. 

in-ves-ti-ga'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  investigatio, 
from  investigat7is,  pa.  par.  of  investigo ;  Fr. 
investigation;  Sp.  investlgacion ;  Ital.  investi* 
gazione.]  The  act  of  investigation,  inquiring, 
or  examining  closely  Into  any  thing  or  matter ; 
close  aud  careful  examination  or  research; 
scnitiny,  inquiry,  inquisition. 

"The  delight  which  the  mind  feels  In  the  invettlga- 
thn  of  secrets  " — Johns-m  :  li/e  of  Drydetu 

•  in-ves'-ti-ga-tive,  a.  [Eng.  investigat(e)  ; 
•ive.)  Given  to  investigation  ;  curious,  care- 
ful, and  exact  in  examination  or  investigation. 

"When  mnuey  was  In  his  pocket  he. was  niOTv  de- 
lihcmto  and  investi(iative."~Ptgge  :  Jnocdotct  of  Enn' 
liih  L'ln-junge,  \\  30.S. 

in-ves'-ti-^a-tor,  9.  [Lat.,  fi-om  investigalvs, 
]>a.  par.  ot  invrstigo;  Fr.  investigateur ;  IM. 
iiivestifjatore ;  Sp.  investi^ador.]  One  who  in- 
vestigates or  inquires  carefully  and  closely 
into  anything. 

"Rermon,  and  the  puldo  of  life,  the  iupport  of  reli- 
Bldti.  tho  inr-ffUgaCor  ot  truth."— IVarburton  :  Ited.  to 
th-i  FrecthinKert.     (Poat.) 

*  In-vest'-I-on,   s.     U^w  Lat.  inveMio  «  a. 

hfimiiugover,  a  pulling  into  possession,  inves- 
titure.]    The  s;inie  as  I>rvy:8TiTt'RK  (q.v.). 

In-vSs'-ti-ture,  s.  (Fr.  investitvre :  Prov.  & 
Ital.    invesliiura;    Sp.  &    Port,   invattdura.] 

[IrrvKST.] 

I.  Ordinary  JAtngunge.: 

1.  Til 0  act  of  Investing;  the  Btat^  of  being 
invested  ^vith  anything:  as,  with  the  symbols 
of  otllce,  eninlunient,  ordignity.    [11.] 

"  IiilendliiR  your  Inrrtflfiire  no  near 
The  r««ldonc«  of  vonr  dMpla/d  brother." 

.Viirliiicti  ■  Turnburlainv.  I,  1. 

t  2.  That  with  wlilch  one  Is  Invested  ;  gar- 
ments, vestments. 
n.   TechnhaUy: 
1.  Ch.  Hist.:  Ifany  bishop  or  other  clergj'man 


liave  the  cure  of  souls  and  also  a  stipend, 
two  elements,  the  one  sacred  aud  the  other 
civil,  exist  in  his  position ;  and  as  nearly 
every  spiritual  act  carries  civil  consequences, 
and  nearly  every  civil  act  connected  witli 
his  benelice  has  sacred  effects,  scarcely  any 
prudence  can  avoid  periodical  collision  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  i^ower. 
From  tlie  kingly  or  imperial  ixiint  or  view,  a 
gi-eat  political  object  will  be  served  if  tlie 
ciiurch  can  be  made  simply  a  toni  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  government.  From  the 
piipal  ptiint  of  view,  and  indeed  from  tlmt  o( 
all  church  ftmctionaries,  a  greiit  ecelesiastical 
end  will  be  achieved  if  the  ?jtate  can  be  made 
an  obedient  handmaid  of  the  Church.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  under  Con- 
stJintiae  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
Roman  functionaries  increasingly  Interferrd 
in  ecclesia-stical  affairs,  and  by  the  eleventb 
lay  patronage  had  been  much  abased,  and 
simony  largely  prevailed.  The  emperoi-s, 
kings,  and  princes  of  Europe  had  been  aceus- 
tonied  to  confer  the  temporalities  of  the  larger 
benellces  and  monasteries  by  the  delivery  of 
a  ring  and  a  staff,  or  crozier.  When  the  bishop 
or  abbot  elect  had  received  these,  he  carried 
lliem  to  the  metropolitan,  who  returned  them, 
to  indicate  that  the  Church  had  conferred  oa 
him  sacred  otllce.  Pope  Gregorj'  VII.  (Hilde- 
brand)  considered  that  a  ring  and  a  crozier 
were  insignia  of  spiritual  ottlce.  and  not  of  ifa 
temporal  accompaniments,  tlie  crozier  sym- 
bolising the  pastoral  charge  and  the  ring  the 
celestial  mysteries.  He  tlierefore  wished  the 
then  reigning  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  to  desist 
from  conferring  investitures  in  such  a  form, 
or  indeed  at  all.  The  emperor  was  willing 
to  see  simony  terminated,  but  clung  to  in- 
vestitures, and  Gregory  ou  his  part  threat- 
ened to  excommunicate  any  one  conferring 
such  investitures  or  receiving  them,  A  fterco 
contest  now  arose  l)et\vecn  Henry  and  Gregory, 
continued  by  their  successors.  At  last  the 
pontifl's  legates  and  the  cniMror  came  to  an 
arrangement  .it  the  Diet  of  Worms,  a.d.  1122, 
one  article  of  the  treaty  being  that  the  em- 
peror should  confer  the  temporalities  of  a  &q^ 
or  abbacy  by  some  other  symbnls  than  the 
sacred  ones  of  the  ring  and  the  crozier. 

2.  Law:  The  opeu  delivery  of  seisia  orpos< 
session. 

*  jn~vesf -ive.  ft.  rEng.inr«(;-{ii!.]  Clothing, 
in\'esting,  covering. 

in-vest'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  invest;  •ment.'] 

*  I.  Tlie  act  of  investing,  clothing,  ordressing. 
t  2.  The  act  of  investing  with  or  placing  in 

possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or  dignity ;  in- 
vestiture. 

3.  The  act  of  surrounding,  blockading,  op 
heleagmring  with  an  armed  force ;  siege, 
blockade:  as,  the  invedinent  of  a.  town. 

4.  The  act  of  investing  or  laying  out  monoy 
III  the  inirclmso  nf  sDUie  species  tif  property, 
usually  of  a  permanent  nature  :  as,  the  iTirwf- 
vwnt  of  money  in  railway  shares  or  in  land. 

5.  Money  Invested. 

"The  wreck  of  their  invrttment  In  Mexican  Mcurt- 
tlc8. '■—/'««  Mall  aaictte,  Sept.  9,  ISM 

*  6.  Tlmt  which  Invests  or  clothes;  dresa, 
attire,  vestments,  clothes. 

"  Yiiii.  my  lord  archbishop, 
WhoM  whito  invtMtmetUi  flifurv  innoccncft." 

ShaMetp.  :  9  //ofiry  /I'.,  iv.  I. 

7.  Tliat  in  which  money  is  Invested. 
"A  curtain  inirtiun  of  the  rcwnur*  of  Bmipil  torn 
been,  for  many  ywvrs,  set  apart  to  be  eninlovnl  in  th» 

Kurchase  of  goods  for  eii'ortation  to  KniiUnd,  and  thfi 
I  called  the  in pftm«HL"~ Btirk«  :  On  tha  AJfyiiit  of 
indi.1. 

In-V^St'-or,  ».  [Eng.  mr«^ ;  -or.]  One  who 
invests  or  niakea  an  investment. 

"No  prudent  itifottor  would  calculate  too  Qiiiiti 
m 'OH  the  1  *'<inFincnt  itnynieiit  of  Sloxicait  coui>oua.'^ 
PitU  Mail  Uoftte,  Sept.  »,  IBS*. 

•  Xn-viSa'-ture,  v.t.    (Eng.  invest;  -iirr.) 

1.  Tocb'ili.'. 

2.  To  Invest,  to  lustal  ;  to  put  Into  poaso*- 
fiion  of  an  •■Mice. 

"Hath  alr.a.ly  Inrrtfur,-,!  Miri  in  the  dukedotu  r.t 

Pniasla."— .(jnAntni  AJfai'i  of  Uermanir. 

'  ]Ell-vSB'-turo,    *.    [Eng.  invest;  •urt.]    In- 

vesIuR-nt.  I'nvestlturi'. 

"  ner«re  Ills  ^lN>sr■<r#  and  iDstailatlon  therein. ~— 
r.  Iti'tlaTHl:  .lu^onhu.  \\  137. 

•  fal-viSt'-6r-%-blj^,  "t/r.  [As  If  from  an  Eng. 
invftrmh(!r) :  ./«.]  In  an  Inveterate  manner; 
Invet^rately.  (CotUy  Cibber ;  Car(l4»3  llus. 
band,  V.) 


boil.  b5^;  p^t,  J^l;  cat.  ^oll,  chorus,  chin,  bcnph;  go.  ^om;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;    oxpoct,  Xonophon.  o«l»t.       Iiiic. 
-don,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon«  -slon  ~  shun;  -(ion,  -fflon  =  zhiin.    -tlous,  -sloos.  -oloua  =  ahus.    -bio,  -4Ue,  &c,  =  b^I,  dfl. 
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inveteracy— inviscate 


to-Vet'-er-a-9y,  5.  [En.y.  inivterate;  -cy.] 
Tlie  t|iiality  or  state-  of  being  inveterate  or  uf 
long  duration  ;  the  state  of  being  firmly  est^i- 
blislied  by  time;  long  continuance;  the  state 
of  being  rieeply  or  firmly  rooted  or  engrained 
in  one's  nature  ;  lirniness  or  deep-rooted  ob- 
stinacy of  any  quality  or  state  gained  by  time. 

"  Such  the  fixed  inveteraci/  wrought 
By  tbe  impatience  of  uav  early  thought" 

Byron:  ChUde  Harold,  iv,  76. 

In-Vet'-er-ate,  n.  [Lat.  inveteratus.  pa.  ]iar. 
of  inretero '=  Ut  retain  for  a  long  time:  in- 
(intens.).  ■■>"<i  veins  (genit.  %'eteris)  =  old  ;  Fr. 
inveteie;  Ital.  inveterato;  Sp.  hiveteradn.] 

1.  Old,  long  established  ;  having  existed  or 
continued  for  a  long  time. 


"  It  is  ail  in^'fterate  and  received  opinion  that  can- 

- il'l'ti  .   ,  ". . 

bladder,  auu  exulcerate  if  —Bacon  :  Kat.  HUL 


tharidea.  ajiptied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  touch  the 


Dini 
bod; 


2.  Firmly  or  deeply  rooted  or  established  by 
long  continuance  ;  deeply  rooted  ;  obstinate. 

"But  the  instantaneous  reform  of  inveterate  aliuees 
was  a  task  far  beyond  the  powera  of  a  pinnce  strictly 
Testrained  by  ]&w.^'—^frlcaula!/ :  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

3.  Confirmed  in  any  habit  or  practice  by 
long  use  or  continuance. 

"The  SpaiiUh-Ainerican  is  &n  inveterate  gajnes^^t." 
—Daily  Teh-'jraph.  Sept  6.  1884. 

*  4.  Malignant,  virulent. 

"In  t«mj3  the  most  afiyrarating  and  inveterate." — 
B.  Brooke :  Fool  qf  (Quality,  it  84, 

•  hl-vet'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  inveteratus,  pa. 
par.  of  inretero.]  To  fix  or  establish  firnily  by 
long  continuance.     [Inveterate,  a.] 

"Let  not  Atheists  lay  the  fault  of  their  sins  upon 
human  nature,  which  have  their  prevnlence  from  long 
cuBtoui  and  inveterated  habit"— Bc»if?ey ;  Sermons,  i. 

t  in-vet'-er-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  invelrrate ; 
-ly.}  In  an  inveterate  manner  or  degree;  with 
obstinacy  ;  virulently. 

"To  it  they  were  most  inveterately  prone.'*— ITar- 
hurton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv..  $  6. 

t  in-vet'-er-ate-ness,  5.  [Eng.  inrefcratr ; 
-nfss  ]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  invete- 
rate ;  inveteracy. 

"Ae  time  li.ith  rendered  him  more  perfect  in  the 
art,  30  hath  the  hiveterateness  if  liia  malice  imule  hiin 


•  in-vet-er-a'-tioii,5.  [Lat.  inveteratio,  from 
inveteratus,  pa.  par.  of  iniyetero.]  tIjr%'ETE- 
RATE,  a.]  The  act  of  making  inveterate ; 
hardening  or  confirming  by  long  continuance. 

In-vexed",  0.     [Lat.  iu-  =  in,  and  vexi,  pert, 
indie,  uf  vfho=  to  carry.] 
Her. :  Arched  or  enai-ched. 

•  in-viot',  a.  [Lat.  invictns.]  tJnconquered, 
indomitable,  invincible. 

"With  aa  inuict  a  niynd  and  manly  an  hert*  let  VB 
confesse  the  worde  of  God  as  wold  Cryste  die  for  his 
gospell." — Joye  :  Expoxicion  of  f)aniel,  ch.  ii. 

in-vid -i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  invidiosvs,  from  in- 
vUlia  =  envy  ;  Ital.  &-  O.  Sp.  invidioso  ;  Sp. 
envidioso.'\ 

*  1.  En\ious,  malignant. 

*'  May  with  astonishuieiit  invidiotis  v\ew 
His  toils  outdone  by  e.'tch  plebeian  bee." 

Snuirt  :  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

*  2.  To  be  envied  ;  enviable, 

"Such  a  person  appears  in  a  far  more  honourable 
■id  invidious  state." — Barrow. 

3.  Likely  to  incur  or  bring  on  hatred,  odium, 
Ml-will,  or  en^'y. 

"  He  rose  and  took  the  advantage  of  the  times. 
To  load  young  Tumus  with  invidious  viinie?." 

Dryden  :    Virgil  ;  .Eneid  xi.  619. 

%  TnvidiOMs  in  its  common  acceptation  sig- 
nifies causing  ill  will ;  envious  signifies  having 
ill  will.  A  task  is  inr>idious  that  puts  one  in 
the  way  of  giving  offence;  a  look  is  n)x-irnis 
that  is  full  of  envy.  Invidious  qualifies  the 
thing;  enrinns  qualifies  the  temper  of  the 
mind.    {Crahh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

In-vid'-i-oas-l^,  mfv.     [Eng.  invidityiis;  -1y.] 
1.  In  an  invidious  manner;  enviously,  ma- 
lignnntlv. 


2.  In  a  manner  likely  to  incur  odium  or  ill- 
wiU. 

fn-Tld'-i-OU8-neSS,   s.     [Eng.    iyivldians ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invidious. 

"  We  had  with  us  neither  ftpades  nor  pickaxes  ;  and 
If  love  of  ease  aurmoiinted  our  desire  of  knowledge. 
the  offence  lias  not  the  invidiousnets  of  singularity.'  — 
Johnson  :  A  Joumry  to  the  tVesCern  Islands 

•  in-vi^'-n-an9e,    •  in-vig'-fl-an-9y,    s. 

[Pref.  in-  (2)1  and  Eng.  i')f;)7aHCt'(q.v.).]    Want 
of  vigilance ;  neglect  of  vigilance  or  watching. 


'  in-vig'-6r,  *  in-vig'-our,  v.t.  [Pref.  in- 
(1),  and  Eug.  vigor  (q.v.).]  To  invigorate,  to 
animate. 

"  What  pomp  of  words  !  what  nameless  energy 
Kindles  the  verse,  invifjours  every  line." 

Thompson  :  On  Mr.  Pope's  IVorks. 

in-vig'-or-ate,  v.t.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
*^  invigoiatns,  I'a.  par.  of  *inri^oro,  from  m- 
(intens.).  and  vigor  =  vigour,  strength  ;  Itil. 
invigorare.]  To  endue  with  vigour  ;  to  gi\e 
vigour  or  strength  to ;  to  strengthen  ;  to 
animate  ;  to  give  life  and  energy  to. 

"  Would  age  In  thee  resign  his  wintry  rei^. 
And  youth  invigorate  that  fnnie  again, ' 

Cowpcr :  Hope,  34, 

in-vlg-or-a'-tlon,  s.  [Invigorate.]  The 
act  of  invjgomting  ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
vigorated. 

"  By  virtue  of  a  supposed  antlperistasls,  or  int^ora- 
fion  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  litae."— Boyle  :  Works. 
iv.  246. 

*  JLll-Vile'f  V.t.  [Pref.  tn-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
vile  (q.v.).]    To  render  vile  or  of  no  value. 

"  It  did  so  much  in"He  the  estimate 
Of  the  oiwned  and  iuvulgard  mysteries." 

Daniel :  JlusophUut. 

*  in-vil'-lage  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  [Pref.  iti- 
(]),  and  Eng.  village  (q.v.).J  To  make  into  a 
village ;  to  reduce  to  the  rank  or  condition  of 
a  village. 

"  There  on  a  goodly  plain  (by  time  thrown  downe) 
Lies  buried  In  his  dust  some  auiicient  towne  ; 
Who,  now  invillaprd,  there's  only  seeue." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  h.  L,  s.  3. 

*  in-vin'-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Lat.  vi«(?/m) 
=  wine,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  Incorporated 
witlj  wine. 

"Christ  should  be  Impanate  and  invinate." — Cran- 
nter :   Works,  i.  'MS. 

in-vill-9i-t)il'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  invincible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  invincible ;  in- 
vincibleness. 

"Their  absolute  faith  in  the  invincibilitjf  of  their 
arma."— i'din.  iicv.,  Jiui..  18T1,  p.  27. 

in-vin'-yi-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invi7i- 
cibilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  vincibilis  =  vin- 
cible ;  vi)ico  =  to  conquer;  Sp.  invincible;  ItaL 
invincibile.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  lucapableof  being  conquered 
or  subdued  ;  unconquerable,  insuperable,  in- 
surmountable. 

"  His  power  secured  thee,  when  presumptuous  Spain 
Baptized  her  fleet  invincible  in  vain." 

Cowper :  Expostulation,  568. 

2.  Hist. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  secret  society  described 
under  B. 

fi.  As  ^ibstantive : 

Irish  Hist.  (P/.)  ;  An  Irish  secret  society, 
not  identical  with,  though  it  developed  from, 
that  of  the  Fenians,  in  or  prior  to  18S2.  One 
of  the  mjin  objects  of  the  Inviucibles  was  to 
"  remove  "  (a  euphuism  for  "  to  assassinate  ") 
government  officers  or  others  who  might  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  a.ssociation  or  its  leaders. 
On  May  6,  1SS2,  it  achieved  what  doubtless 
it  deemed  a  great  victory,  having  on  tliat  d:iy 
succeeded  in  "removing."  i.e.,  in  stabbing  to 
death.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  England  as  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Tliomas  A.  Burke,  the  Uniler- 
Secretary,  in  the  Plirenix  Park  at  Dublin.  Tlie 
pint  was  directed  against  the  latter  gentleman, 
and  the  former,  nobly  interfering  to  protect 
his  friend,  shared  his  tate.  The  nefarious  deed 
arrayed  against  the  unknown  murderers  tlie 
moral  feeling  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
government  soon  overcame  the  "  Invineibles." 
On  Febrviary  20,  1SS3,  twenty  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  were 
put  on  trial ;  on  July  14,  Joseph  Brady,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  actual  perpetration  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  executed,  as 
were  others  subsequently.  The  leading  wit- 
ness, who  revealed  all  the  secrets  of  his  fellow 
conspirators,  was  one  James  Carey,  a  member 
of  the  common  council  of  Dublin.  He  was 
shot  dead  in  a  steamboat  near  Natal,  on  July 
29.  by  an  Irishman,  O'Donnell,  who  was  sub- 
sequently brought  to  England,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted for  his  crime  in  December,  18B3. 


Invincible  Armada, 


[Armada.] 


m-vin'-9i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invin/^ible; 
-7i€ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invin- 
cible ;  unconquerableness,  insuperableness. 

"Auainst  the  inpincib7en'fs  of  the  general  custom 
(fi>r  Oie  most  part)  men  strive  in  faith."— iri/X-jna; 
Jieal  Character,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 


in-vin'-5i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  invincib{le) ;  -ly. 
In  an  invincible  manner  or  degree  ;  insupw 
rably,  unconquerably. 

"  And  "la  ye  have  received,  so  have  ye  done 
Invincii/ly."  AtHton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  SOt. 

in-vi-6-la^bil'-i-ty,  s.  lEng.  inviolablf:-ity. 
The  quality  ur  state  of  being  inviolable. 

"Our  Constitution  unites  the  most  perfect  securitr 
of  the  subjects'  liberty  witli  the  most  absolute  inviu'fU 
bitity  of  the  sacred  jierson  ot  the  sovereign."- Hp. 
Horsley  :    Works,  ToL  lli.,  &er.  44. 

m-vi'-o-la-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inviola- 
bilis,  froni  t7i-  =  not,  and  vioUibilis  =  that 
may  be  violated ;  viola  =  to  violate  ;  Sp.  t»i- 
violable ;  Ital.  inviohibih.] 

1.  Not  to  be  profaned,  injured,  polluted,  or 
treated  with  irreverence. 

2.  Not  to  be  broken  :  as,  a  promise,  a  treaty, 
a  contract,  &c. 

•■  He  oueht  to  have  determined  that  the  exietins 
settlenienl  of  huided  property  should  be  inviolatfl*."— 
Macaiilfiy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

3.  Not  to  be  injured,  tarnished,  or  defamed. 

*  4.  Not  susceptible  of  hurt  or  injury. 

"He  tried  n  third,  a  tough  well-chosen  spear. 
The  int-iiitable  body  stood  sincere." 

Dryden :  Ovid ;  Metamorphose*  xiL 

*  5,  Not  to  be  broken  ;  unbreakable. 

"  Their  Almighty  Maker  first  ordained, 
And  bound  them  \vithiHMi"?«We  hands." 

Spenser  :  F.  q..  IV.  x.  SS. 

in-vi'-o-la-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inviolahls; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invio* 
luble  ;  inviolability. 

m-vi'-6-la-bly,  adw.  [Eng.  iTivioIafe(ie)  ;  -ly.\ 
In  an  inviolable  manner  ;  without  profanation, 
breach,  failure,  or  violation. 

"  The  path  prescrib'd.  inrnolably  kept. 
Upbraids  the  lawless  sallies  of  mankind." 

young:  Sight  Ihonghts.  IX.  1,111. 

*  in-vi'-6-la^93^,  s.  [Eng.  inviola(te);  -cy] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  in\iolate  ;  invio 
lability. 

in-vi'-o-toite,  a.  [Lat.  imnoJatus,  from  in-^ 
not,  and  I'iolatus,  pa.  iiar.  of  violo  =  to  violate  ; 
Fr.  inviole ;  Ital.  inviokito ;  Sp.  inviolado,] 
Not  violated  or  profaned  ;  unhurt,  uninjured, 
unbroken. 

'■[She]  bound  her  purpose  with  a  solemn  oath, 
A  virgin  life  inrjuUite  to  lead." 

Coiigreve  :  Homer;  Hymn  to  renut. 

*  in-Vl'-O-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Ens. 
violaint  (q.v.).j  Inviolated,  unbroken,  xut- 
profaned. 

"  For  your  honor  to  kepe  your  promyae  siiiceily  tn- 
uiolated.  ii  faithfuily  obserued."  —  WaH  ;  Henry  IV. 
(an.  6). 

*in-vi'-6-l7te-ly.  *in-vl-<Klate-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  inviolate ';  -ly.]  In  an  inviolate  manner  ; 
without  violation  ;  so  as  not  to  be  violated. 

"All  other  thlnffs.  which  depend  upon  the  eternal 
and  immutable  l.iws  and  rights  of  nature,  rem^unmg 
inf'iolately  the  same  under  both  covenants,  and  as  un- 
changed  as  nature  itself."— AouWi ;  Hermans,  vol,  x^ 
eer.  6. 

*  in-vi'-6-late-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inviolate ; 
-ncss.]  The'  quality  or  state  of  being  invio- 
late ;  inviolacy. 

*  in'-vi-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  invius,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  via  =  a  way,  a  road.]  Imjiassable,  un- 
trodden. 


'  in'-vi-oiis-ness,  5.  [Eng.  imnovs;  -ness  ) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inWous  or  im- 
passable. 

"What  is  called  inriousness  and  emptiness,  wherf 
all  is  dark  and  uni)Ass&ljle.  as  pevviousiiess  is  the  con 
trary,"— »'rtr</.-  TransL  of  Mores  Pr^  to  his  PhU<». 
Works  (1770), 

*  in-vi-ril'-i-tS^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
virility (<\.\.).]  Want  orabsence  of  manhood  ; 
loss  or  want  of  mauhness  or  manly  character ; 
effeminacy. 

"  The  invirility  of  Nero,  Hellognbalus  or  S;ir.ianapfc 
lua,  those  monsters,  if  not  shames  of  men  and  natm^" 
—Prynne:  I  Hiitrio-Jlastix,  \.  3. 

*  in-vir'-on,  v.t.     [Environ.] 

*  in-vis'-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  inviscatus,  pa.  i«r. 
of  invisco  =  to  daub  with  bird-lime  :  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  viscvm  =  mistletoe,  bird-lime  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  envi.^mr ;  Ital.  inviscare.]  [Viscid.]  To 
daub  or  besmear  with  glutinous  or  viscid 
matter ;  to  catak  or  involve  iu  glutinous  mat- 
ter. 

"It  hath  In  the  tonpue  a  mnoouB  and  slimy  ex- 
tremity, whereby  upon  a  sudden  emission  it  inviscatet 
and  tauKleth  those  insects.'— firowne.'  Vulgar  Errours, 
bif.  iiL,  ch.  xxii.  • 


l&te,  at,  ftire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ber,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


inviscerate— involucrated 
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•  In-vis'-^er-ate,  v.r.    [Inviscsbate,  a.]  To 

iiiipiuiit  ur  root  deeplj'. 

"Our  Saviour  se«iuvtli  t«  have  AfFected  bo  much  the 
invlKtrraCini/  this  ilia  [tos  it  ion  in  our  hwarta,"— J/oun<(i- 
ffue  :  iMvoute  Euayti.  pt.  1.,  tr.  xv..  }  1. 

•  in-vis'-cer-ate,  a.  [Lat.  invisceraUis,  pa. 
par.  of  invisrero=.Xo  jnit  deep  into  the  en- 
trails :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  viscus  (pi.  viscera)  — 
tlie  intestines,  the  entmils  ;  Ital.  inviscerare.} 
Implanted  or  rooted  deejdy. 

"  Man  Blgheth  fiis  the  AiK>Mtle  Balth)  aa  burthenod 
witli  invltcerate  lutercHts.'  —itounlaffu€  :  Dcvoute  Ea- 
tayi.  V.  i.  tr.  xiv,.  J  3. 

•  in' -vised,  a.  [Lat.  invisus^  from  in-  =  not, 
and  vilins,  pa.  par.  of  video  =  to  see.]  Un- 
seen ;  invisible. 

"  The  dinmoDd  ;  why  'twu  be.viti(ul  niid  hard, 
Wb«r«to  bla  Jrioii^i^  propertlen  did  tviid." 

Hhaketp.  :  L-Jver'i  CoinplairU,  SIS. 

bl-vis-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  invisibiliU,  from 
mri5i?>/*  =:  invisible  (q. v.);  Sp.  invisibUidatl ; 
Itiil.  ini'isibilitd.] 

1.  The  qnality  or  state  of  being  invisible; 
incapability  of  being  seen,  or  perceived  by  the 
sight. 

"  Around  the  Ideaa  of  religion  she  throws  the  ideas  of 
invlsibaiti/:  —  »' iii,tcc:  littur.  ]).  189. 

*  2.  That  which  is  invisible. 

In-vi^'-i-ble,  a.  As.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invxsi- 
bilis,  from  in.- =  not,  and  i't,vi'M7i5=  visible 
(q.v.);  6p.  invisible;  Ital.  iiivisilnle.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  visible  ;  incapable  of  being 
aeen  ;  not  perceptible  by  the  sij^ht. 

"  I  caiiiKit  siiine,  if  that  It  be  iio»*ible 
But-Vuiitis  had  him  milked  invUibl^ 
Thu»  saieth  the  bof>k<'  " 

Ch'iuctrr  :  Vf  DUio  Quwne  t^  Carfhaff*. 

B.  As  s^ibstantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Tjanguage : 

1.  God  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

"Our  father 
Adores  the  Jnritlblt  oiily,"  lijron  :  Cain,  1.  1. 

*  2.  A  Rosicrucian,  aa  not  daring  publicly 
to  declare  himself, 

IL  Ch.  Hist.  (PL):  Heretics  who  denied 
tlie  visibility  of  the  Church  ;  followers  of 
Oiiander,  Flaccius,  Ulyricus,  and  Swenkfeld. 
(  hii'ky.) 

in  T^'-i-Me-ness, 5.  [Eng.  invisible;  -ness.) 
Tiif  Ijiiality  or  state  of  being  invisible  ;  invisi- 
bility. 

In-vi^'-i-blJ,  adv.  [Eng.  invisib(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  invisible  manner;  imperceptibly  to  the 
sight. 

"  Inviaibly  the  fairy  came  "  Qny  :  Fiiblea.  3. 

•  in-vi'-Slon,  s.  [Pief.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  vi- 
sion Opv.).]  Wiint  or  absence  of  vision  or  of 
the  jiuwer  of  seeing. 

In-vi-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  invitationem, 
HOCUS,  of  inviUitio,  from  invitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
invito  =  to  invite  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  invitacioyi..] 

1.  The  act  of  inviting,  or  soliciting  a  per- 
son's c;onipiiny  at  an  entertainment,  visit, 
ceremony,  &r*. 

2,  The  words  or  document  In  which  a  per- 
son is  invited. 

"He  received  a  lint,  and  invllattont  were  Rent  to  all 
irhoit)  names  were  In  It."— MiUtf  Telegraph,  Sept.  11, 
1884. 

*  3,  Allurement,  enticement. 

"  To  which  tlioro  are  greater  invHatinnt,  greater  mo- 
tiVM  "—."ifHirp  ,   Sermotu,  Vol  1.,  Mf.  16. 

In-vit'-a-tor-^,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  invitatoHus, 
from  itlvitahis,  ]<a.  y&r.  of  invito  ~  to  invito.) 

Aa  As  adj. :  Containing  or  using  invitation. 

B,  As  sn bsta nt i ve : 

Ecclfs. :  The  invitatory  jisnlni,  Venite,  er- 
$iiUemus  Domino  (xciv.  in  Vul^.,  xcv.  in 
A.V.)  recited  at  the  beginning  of  matins  in 
the  Roman  Chuich,  on  all  days  excei)t  the 
Epiphany,  wIpmi  it  forms  jtart  of  the  third 
nocturn,  and  tho  last  three  days  of  Holy 
Week.  Possibly  a  relic  of  tho  old  Roman  i>rac* 
ticc  of  omitting  the  psalm  on  fcrias. 

In-vite'.  v.r  &  i.     [Fr.  inviter,  from  Lat.  in- 
ritn  -  to  ask,  to  invite ;  Sp.  iTtvitar;  Itul.  in- 
vit<irt,] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  allure,  to  attract,  to  entice,  to  pre- 
vent idhiremciita  or  temptations  to  ;  to  tonipt 
to  come. 

"  Ood  inrUeit  men  onto  the  folowinji  of  himtvlfe."— 
atrT.  Mart:   WorktM.  p.  l.SWM. 

2.  To  oak,  to  bid.  to  summon ;  to  ask  or 


bid  to  an  entertainment,  visit,  &c. ;  to  solicit 
the  company  of. 

"  Wheu  Buch  companv  1a  invited,  then  be  aa  spariiig 
aa  iMKulbltt  of  your  ciiHM."—^wi/t:  Directiont  tn  Her- 
vuiitt. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  give  invitiition,  to  attract, 
to  allure,  to  call. 

"  He  that  InviUi  wUl  not  the  tnvltod  mock." 

}yalhr:  O/thv  FtKir  uf  Qi/d.  I.  7. 

i[n-vite',  s.  [Invite,  v.]  An  invitation. 
{Slang.) 

"  Quest  after  gtieiit  arrived  ;  the  intrite*  had  been  ex> 
celloutly  arranKed." — Oicktnt ;  Hktlc/iai  by  litft ;  Htoatn 
ExcurgioH. 

*  in-vit6'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  invite  ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  iiivitin-;; ;  invitation, 

"Ky  coiuiBel  and  luomt  InvitettienU.' — Bp.  Taylori 
Oreat  ExcmpUtr,  pt.  iii..  dls.  17. 

Jn-vit'-er,  s.  [Eng.  invi((c);  -ct.\  One  who 
invites. 

"  Friend  witli  friend,  the  intittar  and  the  guest. " 
Harte:  EpiMtla/roin  BoetiM  lohis  ItVe. 

Jn-vif-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Invite,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  ]Hir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Art  aiijcctive: 

1.  Calling,  summoning,  bidding  courteously. 

"The  kine  of  the  country  where  lier  husbiiiid  waa 
hful  sent  an  tnrraCrn// letter  to  come  thither." — Bunyan : 
i'il-j'lms  Prot/ress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Tempting,  alluring,  seductive,  attractive: 
as,  an  invitiitg  jirospect. 

C.  As  subst.  :  Invitation. 

"  In  drinking  one  to  another  and  mutual  inoUinffi." 
~P.  JJoKatid;  flutarch,  p.  558. 

in-vit'-ihg-ly.  "dv.  [Eng.  inviting ;  -ly.'\ 
In  an  iiivuin^'  manner  ;  attractively  ;  so  as  to 
invite  or  allure. 

"  If  he  can  but  dreaa  up  a  temptatloti  to  look  Uu 
vitinijly,  the  biulnesa  in  done." — Decay  uf  Piety. 

*  in-vit'-ihg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inviting;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  stale  of  being  inviting;  attrac- 
tiveness. 

"  An  Apiltade  and  invUirtffneti."— Dp.  Taylor:  Artl- 
flcial  Uandiomvncss,  p.  1C5. 

*  in-vit-ri-fi'-a-blc,  a.  [Prcf.  tji-  (2),  and 
Enj^.  vitrijiahle' ((\.v.).]  Not  vitrillable  ;  in- 
capable of  being  vitrilied. 

*  in'-vd-cate,  v.t.    PLat.  invocatust  pa.  par.  of 

iitvoco  =  tu  invoke  (q.v.).]  To  invoke,  to  call 
upon  ;  to  address  in  prayer. 

"Heury  the  Fifth  I  thy  ghoBt  I  invocate" 

tihakctp. :  I  Jlenry  VI..  L  L 

In-VO-Ca'-tlon,  s.      [Fr.,   from  Lat.  invoai- 
tiuiieiii,   aircus.  of  invocatio  ~  a  calling  upon, 
from  itiwcutus,  pa.  i>ar.  of  iiivoco  =  to  invoke 
(q.v.);  Sp.  invoaicion, ;  Ital.  invoauione.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  upon  in 
prayer. 

"Thi-re  is  In  religion  no  acceptAble  duty,  which  de- 
vout invM-itfion  u(  the  name  of  Uod  doth  uot  either 
prmiU|>|Kj8v  or  lutvT."—J/i/(jker  :  Ecdei.  Pvlity. 

2.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  for  the 
presence  or  assistance  of  any  being,  particu- 
larly of  some  divinity. 

"  Lot  u»  proceed  upon 
Our  invocation."        Byrun:  Ileavon  i  Earth,  \.  1. 

*  II.  Law :  A  judicial  call,  demand,  or 
order  :  as,  tho  invocation  of  papers  into  court. 

H  Invocation  of  Saints : 

1.  Jiotnan  Theology,  tfrc.  .*  The  authoritative 
statement  of  Roman  doctrine  on  this  subject 
ia  found  in  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(soss.  '26.  held  Lee.  3  and  4,  l.'iiiy),  which  or- 
dains that  "all  bishops  and  others  having  tho 
(luty  of  teaching"  should  Instruct  tho  laitli- 
nil— 

"That  the   Mlnta  rolgnfnff  with  ChrUt  offer  thfir 

iirayen  to  God  fur  ition  ;  tliat  It  in  K*>"d  and  uHL'fiii  to 
nvoku  thorn,  and  to  have  rccuumv  to  tht'lr  iirii><'r->. 
HUecour,  nud  aMlntnnL'e  to  obtitln  huni-lUii  frnni  (ii'd 
through  Ilia  Bon  Jeaua  Cliriat,  our  Lord,  who  aloni-  !• 
our  Hedeemur  and  Saviour." 

Here  two  propositions  are  laid  down  in  the 
plainest  jiossiblo  nninner  ;— (1)  That  the  saints 
do  intercede  for  men  ;  (*J)  tltc  utility  of  nsklni; 
such  Intercession.  Theolo)^'ians  allege  Sciip- 
turc  and  traditi(tn  in  suiqiort  of  the  iloetrnie 
and  pruetico  (i-f.  Jer,  xv.  1  ;  Luke  xv,  7  ;  Rev. 
V.  s,  vi,  0-11,  viii.  H).  Tho  chief  argument  Is 
from  analogy  ;  tho  oneness  of  the  mystic 
Rody  of  Christ  (I  Cor.  xll.  12);  tho  duty  of 
multiiil  prayer,  and  the  elllcacy  of  the  prayers 
of  the  just  on  earth  (James  v.  1&-18);  imtl 
the  value  which  Kt.  Paul  set  on  the  prayers 
of  his  fcllow-Cliristtans  (Ej.h.  vi.  18,  11* ;  C"I. 
iv.  a,  4  ;  2  TliesH.  ill.  1),  Hut  on  the  other 
hand  cf.  1  Tim,  II.  6.  It  shouhl  bo  ni>ted 
that  the  saints  arc  askerl  to  iiitei-codc  for  men, 


and  not  to  bestow  of  their  own  power  either 
t«miH)nil  or  spiritual  blessings.  Inscriptions 
in  tiie  Catacombs  show  that  the  practice  waa 
common  in  tlie  Early  Church,  and  mention  d 
it  is  made  bv  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Oi-oL 
xxiv.),  St.  Basil  (Orat.  xliv.),  St.  Gregory  Ny»- 
sen  (Orat.  in  S.  TheoU.).  St.  Ambrose  (Dc  Vid,, 
cap.  xi.  n.  65),  and  St.  Augustine  (Serm.  324; 
cont.  Faust,  xx.  21).  The  devotion  of  the 
Church  is  chiefly  towards  the  saints  who  died 
after  Christ.  To  the  Maccabees  alone  is  a 
feast  celebrated  in  the  whole  Latin  Church. 
(The  texts  are  from  the  A.V.  ;  the  Fathers 
from  Migne.) 

2.  Anglican  Theology,  £c. :  There  were  verj 
many  icisona  w!iy,  when  the  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion were  "  ratilleil  and  eontlrmed,"  the 
separation  between  tho  Reformed  and  Roman 
Churches  shotild  be  made  as  marked  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  twenty-second  of  the  Thiity- 
nine  Articlesstroiiglycondeinns  the  invocation 
of  saints.  Tho  Litur^'y  is  less  unfavourable  to 
the  doctrine.  In  the  canticle  BcHLdicite,  omnia 
opera,  from  the  apocryphal  portion  of  Daniel, 
the  "  Angels  of  the  lA)i-d  "  (Dan.  iii.  58  in  the 
Vulg.)  and  the  "Spirits  and  Souls  of  thu 
Righteous"  (iii.  86)  are  called  upon  to  '*  bless 
the  Lord,"  to  "  jiraise  him  and  magnify  him 
for  ever."  Here  there  seems  to  be  an  admis- 
sion that  angels  and  the  departed  just  hear 
the  invocations  of,  though  there  is  no  declara- 
tion as  to  their  intercession  for,  members  of 
the  Church  militant.  The  practice,  as  a  pri- 
vate devotion,  was  known  in  Caroline  daj'S, 
and  lingers,  in  a  debased  form,  iu  country 
diatricts,  in  the  rhyme — 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Lulte.  and  John. 
Bleaa  Uio  bed  that  1  Ho  on."  4c. 

With  the  Oxford  Movement  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Invocation  of  Saints  came  to  tlie  front. 
Keble  (Visitation  o/tfte  Sick)  wrote — 
"  0  Doothe  ufl,  haunt  us,  night  and  day, 
Yo  (jentle  sidrtt«  fir  away, 
Witli  whom  we  Htwred  the  cup  of  gnux^ 
Thi'U  parted  ;  ye  to  I'lirlBt'n  embrace." 

*in'-vd-ca-t6r-j^,  a.  [Eng.  it\voc(it(e);  -ory^} 
Making  invocation;  containing  invocation; 
invoking. 

in' -voice,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  rxvou-r,  an  English 
plural  of  Fr.  envoi  =  a  sending,  from  envoyer 
=  to  sond.j 

Com.  :  A  statement  on  paper  concerning 
goods  sent  to  a  customer  for  sale  or  on  ap- 
proval. K  usually  contains  the  jirice  of  the 
goods  sent,  tho  quantity,  and  the  charges 
upon  them  made  to  the  consignee.  Any  olhei 
details  respecting  which  it  is  important  for 
the  consignee  to  be  informed  are  Hd<led,  and 
in  these  respects  it  differs  from  a  trade  bill  or 
definite  account. 

in' -voice,  v.t.    [Invoice,  a.]  To  write  or  enter 

in  an  invoice. 

in-vdke',  v.t.     [Fr.  invoqxter,  from  Lat.  invoeo 

=  to  call  upon  :  in-  ~  on,  upon,  and  voco  =  to 
Ciill ;  Sp.  iui'ucar;  lUil.  invocarc] 

1.  To  call  upon  or  address  in  prayer;  to 
solicit  in  prayer  for  assistance  and  protection  ; 
to  invocate. 

"  WhlUt  I  invokt  tho  Lotd.  who<w  |>ower  •hall  iii« 
defend."  Surrey:  Pitilf  IxxUL 

2.  To  call  for  solemnly  or  with  earnestnoaa. 

"  Cheerful  ho|>o,  to  oft  fnroAed  In  valu." 

Collint :   ri-r»«  irt(A  ii  piece  »/  BriJe-cakt^ 

3.  To  call  on  in  iittestation  :  as,  To  invoke 
tho  name  of  the  Deity. 

•  4.  To  call  for  judicially  ;  to  order  :  as.  To 
iyivoke  doeumenla  int4.>  coui-t. 

*  In-vdl'-u-We,  a.  [As  if  from  a  llctive  Ut 
involubili's :  in-  =  not,  and  i\>lubilis  -  ehango- 
able,  mutable.]    Immovable,  immutable (T). 

"llifallihle.  tnnifuble.  lUMUMlhle." 

Sylfrtter;  Little  Bartm.  ItL 

in- v6l' -  u  - 96l»     In-vdl-ij-^fiX  -liUn,   a 

(Mod.  Ijit.,  tiimin.  of  L;it.  irni'/iirnjm.l    [In- 
vui,ucui;.l 
Dot. :   A  partial  Involucre  occurring  In  an 

umbelliferous  plant-. 

in-vM-u-fdl'-l^'te,  a,    [Motl.  Lat.  Imw/uosl- 

latii.->.  from  inwluc'tlum.)    (iKVuLUrEL.l 
Jiul.  :  Having  around  It  an  Involncel. 

)[n-vd  lu'oral,  «.     [Kng.  intyiluer(f) ;  -at) 

Hot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  an  Involucre. 

In-vtt-lu'-ora-t6d,t.  [Kng.  {ntWHer(r),--at«L) 
Ii»t. :  Covered  with  an  luvulucra ;  having 
an  tnvoluoro. 


bSlI,  h6y;  po^t.  j6^1:  cat.  90II.  chorus.  9hln.  bonph;  go,  ftcm:  thin,  this;  sin.  09:  oxpoct,  Xonophon.  os^st.     i»h  -  1 
-«lan.  -tlau  =  shsin.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -^lon,  -jlon  -^  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,    sloua  -  shiis.    -bio,    dlo.  \'     ^  b^L  d^ 
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involucre— inward 


In-vp-lu'-cre   (ere   as   ker),    in-vo-lu'- 

crum,  5.     [Lat.   involucrtnii  =  a  wrapjiei.  a 

covering,  a  case,  an  envelope  ;  involvo  =  to  roll 

to  or  upon  :  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.] 

Botany : 

1.  Vertieillate  bracts  surrounding  the  flowers 
of  tTniltellifei-ffi  and  Composite.  Those  sur- 
rounding the  general  umbel  in  the  former 
order  are  called  the  universal  involucre,  and 
those  around  the  umbellules  the  partial  invo- 
lucre. An  involucre  may  be  calieulat«d, 
scaly,  imbricated,  superimposed,  &c.  Liu- 
n»U3  calls  the  involucre  the  common  calyx. 

2.  Tlie  peridium,  volva,  oranuulus  of  some 
fungals. 

3.  The  indusium  of  ferns. 

4.  0*1):  The  sporangia  of  Equisetacea;. 

In-vo-lu'-cred  (cred  as  kerd),  in-vo-lu- 

crat-ed,  <i.     (Eng.  invohiaXe) ;  -ed.] 
But.  :  Having  an  involucre. 

in-vd-lu'-cret,  5.    [Dimin.  of  Eng.,  Ac.  invo- 

lucn:] 

Hot. :  An  involiicel. 
in-vo-lu'-crum,  s.    [I^'voLrcRE.] 

in-v6l'-un-tar-il-^,arfy.  [Eng.  involuntary ; 
-b/.]  In  an  involuntary  manner  ;  not  volun- 
tarily ;  not  spontanc'onsly  or  of  one's  own 
ch'u'ce  ;  against  one's  will. 

rily  from  the  remembrance  of 

In-Tol'-iui-tar-i'iiess,  s.  TEng.  invoJun- 
i"rii :  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
involuntary. 

**I  apprehend  therfl  I3  not  an  absolute  intiohtntarl. 
neigin  tins  eii;;rt~enient.  but  a  iiilxt  one."— fl;>.  Ball: 
Caxes  of  Cumsfiifiice.  dec  1.,  case  S. 

in-vol'-iin-tar-y,  a.  (Xat.  invnhtntarius : 
in-  =  not,  and  voluniaHus  =  voluntary.] 

*  1.  Not  acting  according  to  will  or  choice ; 

un^villing. 

"The  gath'ring  nnmber,  as  it  moves  afon^. 
Involves  a  vast  invotunUtry  thronj." 

Pope:  Dvnciad.  Ir.  82, 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  choice;  notdonewil- 
lingly  ;  opposed  to  the  will ;  not  spontaneous : 
as,  involuntary  obedience  or  submission. 

3.  Independent  of  will  or  choice. 

"It  is  found  by  experience,  that  all  the  voluntary 
and  i"''o'((n'rtrj/ motions  of  the  bodynre  perfnrmed  by 
thrir[the  nerves]  means."— /.'^irf  ■  Intellectual  Pouerk. 
tjss.  2,  ch,  iL 

in'-vo-lute,  In'-vo-lu-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
inmhitiis,  pa.  pnr.  of  involro  =  to  roll  in,  or 
on  :  in-  =  in,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  I.  Ordinary  FAinguofje  : 

1.  Lit. :  Rolled  up,  folded.,  rolled  inward, 

2.  Fig.  :  Involved. 

"The  style  la  so  ini'olute.''~Poe .•  iltn-glnaUa,  civiL 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Rolled  inwards. 

(2)  (Of  vernation):  Having  the  edges  rolled 
Inwards  spirally  on  each  side,  as  the  leaf  of 
the  apple. 

(3)  A  name  proposed  for  the  embyro  of  mono- 
cotyledons. 

2.  Zml.  :  Having  its  margin  turned  inward, 
as  in  the  genus  Cyprsea. 

B.  As  siibstantive  : 

Geom. :  If  a  thread  be  tightly  wrapped 
about  a  given  curve  and  then  unwrapped, 
being  kept  stretched,  each  point  of  it  will 
generate  a  curve,  called  an  involute  of  the 
given  curve.  The  given  curve,  with  respect 
to  any  of  its  involutes,  is  called  an  evolute. 
Any  given  cun'e  lias  an  infinite  number  of 
involutes,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of 
any  one  of  thf-m,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not 
only  the  evolut«,  but  also  one  point  of  the 
involute. 

in-vd-lut'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  involutus.]  The  same 
as  Ina'olute  (q.v.). 

fal-vo-lu'-tlon,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  invohi- 
tionem.  ace.  of  involutio,  from  invohitus,  pa. 
jiar.  of  mroh'o  =  to  roll  up ;  It&L  involuzione.] 
[Involve.  1 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  involving,  infolding,  or  rolling 
np. 

"ThU  commanlcatlon  of  Dames  Is  only  In  descen- 
slon,  by  reason  of  the  invulutlon,  or  comi'reheusioji  of 
pre-st>yt*r  within  (epUcQpu*)."  —  Bp,  Taylor:  EpUco- 
Vacy  Asserteti.  5  23. 


2.  The   state  of  being  involved,  intangled, 
or  implicated  ;  comj-lication. 


3.  That  which  is  wrapped  or  folded  round 
anything. 

"  Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  intinlution  or  mem- 
braneous covering  called  the  aiUy-how.  sometimes 
found  about  the  ht-ada  of  children."— Browne.'  Vulyar 
Erroura,  hk,  v.,  cIl  xi. 

*i.  A  fold,  a  twist,  a  turning. 

•■  Such  the  cine 
Of  Cretan  Ariadne  ne'er  explained. 
Hooks !  angles  I  crooks '.  and  invoUuiona  wild  I  * 
^eitstone:  (Bconomg,  liL 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Arith.  £  Alg.  :  The  operation  of  finding 
any  power  of  a  given  quantity,  the  multipli- 
cation of  a  number  into  itself  any  given 
number  of  times  ;  thus  llie  third  power  of  2 
is  found  by  involution,  or  multiplication  of 
the  number  by  itself,  and  the  jiroduct  by  the 
same  number  ;  thus  2x2x2  =  8.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  evolution  (q.v.).  The  operation  of 
involution  may  be  directly  performed  by  con- 
tinued multiplication,  but  it  is  oft^n  performed 
by  means  of  formulas,  particularly  by  the 
binomial  formula, 

2.  Gram. :  The  insertion  of  one  or  more 
clauses  or  members  of  a  sentence  between  the 
ay^iit  or  subject  and  the  ^erb. 

3.  I'ath. :  The  restoration  to  its  normal  size 
of  any  part  which  has  bet-n  abnormally  de- 
veloped.    The  opposite  of  evolutiou. 

in-volve',  v.t.  [Fr.  involver,  from  Lat.  in- 
volv<^  =  to  roll  in  or  up  :  171-  =  in,  upon,  and 
ro^t'o  =  to  roll;  Sp.  envolver;  ItaL  involvere.] 

1.  Ordin/iry  Language : 

*  1.  To  roll  up  ;  to  fold  up  ;  to  entwine. 

"The  farre- resounding  sea  doth  In  his  rage  invade 
His  Randy  confines,  who^e  sides  grone  with  his  infoltKd 
wave."  Chapman:  Bomer ;  Iliad  ii. 

2.  To  enwrap,  to  envelope,  to  infold,  to 
cover  with  surrounding  matter. 

"  Though  long  before  the  sinking  day 
A  wondrous  slimle  involv<.d  them  all." 

Scott :  Lay  0/  the  Last  mnstrel.  vt  25. 

3.  To  wrap  up  ;  to  surround. 

"  .Mso  that  reuerende  study  Is  InvoJrett  la  bo  bar. 
baruus  a  hmgage,  thnt  it  is  voide  o(  al  eloquence,' — 
Sir  T.  El'jot :  The  Goveruour,  bk.  i,.  ch.  xiv. 

*  4.  To  mix  or  mingle  together  confusedly ; 
to  confuse. 

•5.  To  take  in,  to  include,  to  comprise. 

"One  death  inro?tes 
Tyrants  and  slaves."      ThoTmon  :  Summer,  1,002. 

6.  To  include  by  rational  or  logical  con- 
struction; to  imjily  ;  to  comprise  as  a  logical 
or  necessary  consequence. 

7.  To  connect  by  way  of  natural  or  neces- 
sary consequence. 

8.  To  entangle,  to  implicate. 

"Fond  worldlings  there  involved  in  vaine  delight." 
Stirling;  Domet-day ;  The  EourtJt  Boure. 

9.  To  place  in  aposition  orstate;  toiuclude. 

"  Ini'iiU'ln^  all  the  contending  iwrties  in  the  same 
deatriictloii."  —  Burke:  A  Vindication  qf  Natural 
Socivfy. 

10.  To  make  complicated  or  intricate. 

"  Syllogism  is  of  necessary  *ise.  even  to  the  lovers  of 
truth,  to  sbew  tht-m  tiio  i;*.) t.-tcies  that  are  often  con- 
cealed In  d'jrid,  witty,  or  involved  discourses." — Lucke. 

IL  Arith.  £  Alg.  :  To  raise  a  number  to  any 
given  power  by  involution. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  ini'0?rcand 
to  implicate^  see  Implicate. 

ilil-vdlved',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Involve.]  In 
financial  difficulties  ;  as,  He  is  very  much 
involved. 

*  in-volv'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  involved;  -n-ess,} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  involved. 

".\sfor  the  sunposal  this  mistake  is  bnilt  on  {the 
invnleednest  of  all  men  in  the  guilt  of  swearing)  it  is 
as  weak  as  it  la  uncharitable.'  ^Hoyle:  Works,  vi.  5. 

*  in-volve'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  involve.;  -ment.] 
TJie  act  of  involving;  the  state  of  being  in- 
volved. 

*  in-viil'-gar,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ri(/?7ar  (q.v*).]  To  cause  to  become  or  appear 
vulgar  or  common ;  to  vulgarise. 

"The  opened  and  ineulyarrU  mysteriea.** 

Daniel  :  Musophilus. 

*  in-vul'-gar,   a,      [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

rT(A/ar  (q.v?).J    Not  vulgar,  not  common,  re- 
fiutd,  elegant. 

"  The  sad  parents  this  lost  Infant  owed. 
Were  as  invulgar  as  their  fruit  was  fair." 

Drayton  :  Hoses,  bk.  I, 

Xn-viil-ner-a-bil'-i-ts?,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  rf//"»ifrafii7(^/ (q.v.).]  Thequalityor 
state  of  being  invulnerable. 


in-vtil -ner-a-ble.  a.  [Fr.,  ffom  I^t.  fji- 
viiliuTabilis,  'from  in-  =  not,  and  vulw.rabiUs 
=  vulnerable  (q.v.);  Sp.  invulnerable;  ItaL 
invulnerabile.] 

1,  Nut  vulnerable ;  incapable  of  being 
wounded  or  of  receiving  injury. 

"  For.  from  his  mother's  wonibe,  which  him  did  heare. 
He  was  invulnerable  made  by  magk-ke  itare." 

Spenser:  E  Q..  Vl.  Iv.  i. 

*  2.  Unassailable ;  that  cannot  be  attacked 
or  moved. 

"  Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence, 
htruhteriblc  in  his  impudeiice. 
He  dares  the  world." 

Dryden :  Bind  -t  Panther,  ill.  1.18^ 

*3.  Unassrtilable ;  that  cannot  be  refuted: 
as,  The  argument  is  invulnerable. 

in-vul'-ner-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  i-nmtlner- 
ahk ;  -n'sa.]  "The  quality  or  state  of  being 
invulnerable ;  invulnerability. 

in-viil-ner-a-WJr,  adv.  [Eng.  invut7ierab(lc); 
-ly.]  In  an  invulnerable  maunei- ;  so  as  to  be 
incapable  of  bemg  wounded  or  injured. 

*  xn-vul'-ner-ate,  a.  [Lat.  inwlneratuSt 
from  in-  =  not,  and  vidneratus  =  wounded, 
pa.  par.  of  vulnero  =  to  wound  ;  vulnus  (geiiit. 
vxilnerii)  =  a  wound.]  That  is  not  or  cannot 
be  wounded  ;  invulnerable,  unhurt. 

"  Not  at  all  on  those. 
That  are  invulneratf  and  free  from  blows." 

Butler :  Satire  upon  Carriage. 

*  in-wall',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  vail 
(q.v.).J  To  surround,  inclose,  or  fortity  with 
a  wall. 

"Three  such  towns  In  those  places  with  the  garri- 
sons. Would  be  so  augmented  as  they  would  be  able 
with  little  Utinicdll  themselves  strongly."— Spewicr  ; 
On  Ireland. 

*  in'-wall,  s.     [INWALL,  r.]    An  inner  wall. 

"  With  his  weight  th'  imenll  his  breast  did  kiiovk." 
Chapman:  Bomer;  JtiaU  jlu. 

in'-w^ard«  a.,  adv.,  prep.,  &  s.  [A.S.  inn^ 
wcard,  innanweard  =  inwaixl,  a.,  from  innan, 
inne=  within  ;  sutf.  tfeard=  towards,  -ward.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Internal,  interior;  being  in  or  within. 

2.  Internal  ;  connected  with  or  residing  in 
the  mind,  soul,  or  thoughts. 

"  With  imrard  struggling  I  restrained  my  cries. 
And  drank  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my  eyes." 
i^ryden:  Odd  ;  Beroic  £p,  iL 

*  3.  Intimate,  familiar,  domestic. 

"All  my  inward  friends  ubhorred  me." — Job  xlx,  1». 

*4.  Pi"ivat«,  confidential. 

"Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar 
.  .  .  for  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass,"— 
S?tak<sp.  :  l^'te's  Laltour't  Lost,  v.  L 

B.  .^5  adverb : 

1.  Towards  the  internal  parts  ;  towards  the 
interior;  within,  internally. 

"  Arblastes  sone  A  giuues  without*  me  bende, 
&.  ssote  inward  va^te  Inou." 

RfAert  ofGloucetter.  p.  aK 

2.  Into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

•*  So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
bhine  inward^  luid  the  mind  ti.iough  all  her  power* 
Irradiate."  Jliltun  :  P.  L.,  iU.  62. 

3.  In  the  mind  or  heart ;  mentally. 

4.  With  a  curve  or  bend  towards  the  centre. 

"  He  stretches  out  his  arm  in  sign  i  f  peace,  with  hia 
breast  betidiug  inward."— Dryden  :  Uufresnoy. 

*  C,  As  prep. :  Within. 

"Inward  mine  barte  I  feele  hlede." 

Bomaunl  of  the  Bote. 

D*  As  substantive : 

1.  Tliat  which  is  inside  or  within  ;  especially 
in  the  plural  the  internal  parts  of  an  animal ; 
the  viscera. 

"  The  prince  ...  to  hia  sire  assigns 
The  tasteiul  inwards  and  uecti-reons  wines." 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Odyssey  \x.  325. 

*  2.  An  intimate,  a  familiar  friend,  an  asso- 
ciate. 

"  I  naa  an  inuard  ot  hit,"— 'Shaketp.  :  i/eaiure  for 
Measure,  ill.  2. 

*  3.  (PI):  Mental  endowments ;  intellectual 
parts  ;  genius. 

"  JUercorie,  whom  good  wise  inwards  grace." 

Chapman:  Bomer;  Iliad  ix, 

%  Invxurd  is  employed  more  frequently  to 
exjiress  a  state  tlian  to  qualify  an  object; 
internal  qualifies  the  object :  a  thing  is  said 
to  be  turned  invxtrd  which  forms  a  pail  of 
the  inside:  it  is  said  to  be  internal  as  one  of 
its  characteristics  ;  inivard,  as  denoting  tlie 
position,  is  indefinite  ;  any  thing  that  is  in  iu 
the  smallest  degree  is  inward :  but  that  is 
properly  internal  which  lies  in  tlie  very  Irame 
and  system  of  the  body  :  inner  which  rises  in 
degree  on  inward,  is  applicable  to  such  bodies 
as  admit  of  specific  degrees  of  enclosure  :  so 


f3,te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  wlidt,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  v  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;    ey  :=  a.    qu  =  b.w* 
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likewise  inUrior  is  njjplicable  to  tJiat  whicli 
is  cat>aciuus,aQ<l  has  uiauy  iuvuiutions,  &s  thu 
interior  coat  of  Uie  intestinea.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

'  inward -duteous,  a.  Heartily  or  sin- 
cerely duleoufl. 

"  Wtilch  rny  most  troeiuid  tnipard-duteotu  spirit 
Teftchctb.  ShaJcetp.:  2  Beniy  /F.,  Iv.  i. 

Inward-fits,  5.  pL 

J'athol. :  A  iiame  given  by  nnrses  to  aligljt 
infantile  convulsions,  often  occurring  about 
fcur  days  after  birth.  They  generally  arise 
from  improper  food. 

Xn-ward'-lj?,  adv,    [A.S.  inu^eardHce.] 

1.  in    the   interior  or   inside ;   internally, 

witliin. 

"  Oriov*d  to  the  sonle.  and  gronlng  inwarcOu. 
That  huol  wouieu'a  huudaiuf  base  a  death  should  die.** 
S/i^iuer:  F.  y,.  V.  It.  22. 

2.  Towards  the  centre :  as,  To  curve  in- 
vxirdly. 

3.  In  the  heart  or  soul ;  mentally,  privately, 
eecretly. 

"I  bleed  inirnrfU)/  for  my  lord  " 

tfhnkvsi/.:  Thnonof  Athc7ts,\.'L. 

•4.  Intimately,  closely,  thoroughly,  famil- 
iarly. 
6.  To  one's  self;  not  aloud. 

"He  shrunk,  nud  muttered  inwardly* 

W'  fdtworth  :  White  Doe  of  liyittona,  U. 

In-ward'-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  inward;  -nessj] 
1.  The  Duality  or  state  of  being  inward  or 
Internal. 
*  2.  Intimacy,  familiarity. 

"  You  know  my  inaardnett  and  love 
li  very  nuch  unUi  the  Prince  and  Claudio." 

Shiikrtpt.  :  Much  Ado  About  A'othing,  Iv.  I. 

•3.  {PI):  The  inwards,  the  bowels,  the 
heart,  tha  soul. 

"  Vhe  bfi  notangwlaciild  In  us.  hnt  yhe  henanpHs- 
cbld  In  y\i'-'*rvynwardueuiK."—\yyi::liffe:  £  Cor,  vL 

In'-ward^,  odf.  [Inward.]  Inward;  towards 
the  inside  or  centre, 

"  I  would  ^3k  what  else  is  reflecting  he«i<Iea  turning 
the  lueiJtAl  tyis  inviard*  $"—iiearch :  tijht  of  Xat., 
Vf>I.  I.,  i-t.  L.c^L  xL 

in'-ward^, ;.  pU    [Inward,  D.  2.] 

Inweave',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng.  weave 
(M-v.).] 

1,  To  weave  in  or  together ;  to  interweave, 

2.  To  intertwine,  to  interince. 

"  He  saw  brisk  fountains  daiu-e,  crisp  rivleta  wind 
O'er  borders  trim,  uid  rouud  inwoven  bow'ra." 

Jonea:  A  Bymn  to  Lach*mt. 

•  in-wheel',  v.t  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng.  v:heel 
(q.v.).]    To  eucirL'le,  to  involve,  to  infold. 

"  Hwivcn's  grace  iutcheel  ye : 
And  all  good  thoughts  nud  iirayers  dwell  about  ye.** 
Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  The  IHIijri.ii.  L  1, 

In'-wlck,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1).  and  Bcotoh  urfct 
=  a  narrow  pa-ssjige.]  In  curling,  a  station  in 
which  the  stone  stops  very  near  the  tee  after 
I-assing  tluough  a  wick. 

•  in'-wit,  "  In-witte,  •  In-wyt,  «.  [Eng. 
in-  (1),  and  wit.\  Mind,  understanding;  tlie 
conscience. 

"  But  enquire  of  thy  next  frlmdes.  tbat  la.  tbino  in- 
vAtte,  and  me  that  hauo  bri-n  thy  maietnM)«&" — 
Chaucer  :  Teifament  t^f  Love,  bk.  1. 

In' -with,  prep.    [Eng.  iti;  and  with.]  Within. 

•in -wood',  v.t.  ("Pref.  in-  H),  and  Eng. 
wood  Oi  v.).J    To  hide  in  a  wood. 

"He  got  out  of  the  river,  mid  i>hiiklntc  ofT  the  water 
inwo'^ded  \nl  ■  inTi-rrtlfd]  hhiinclf  no  lu  thn  Wllee  l-^i 
the  farther  m^rkiug  hN  KVuTUuhiOM'—Sidneu.'Ar- 
cadt<t.  hk.  IL 

•  In-work',  v.t.  &  {.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

wort  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  work  In  or  within, 

B.  Intrnns. :  To  work,  opumte,  or  exact 
force  within. 

•  in  worn',  a.  [Prof,  in-  (1).  and  Eng.  wr-m 
(q.v.).]    Worn,  wrouKht,  or  worked  into, 

"  By  the  Just  JudBiueiit  of  Ood,  long  ulnco  brniid-d 
and  irncfrrn  Into  thr  very  cpwcnce  thnreof."— JtfH/on  .■ 
/iifuon  fif  Church  Ooprrn..  bk.  IL,  oil.  1. 

Inwove',  In-WOV'-^n,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [\s- 

WKAVR.) 

In-wr&p',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (l\  and  Eng.  wrap 

<q-v.)-] 

1.  To  v-Tap  up ;  to  cover  by  wrapplui; ;  to 
Infold, 

"  Two  eplcndld  mantle*,  and  a  carnot  •iirr«ul, 
Tlioy  leave,  tu  cover  aud  inwrap  tho  dead. 

Pope   ■  Ifnmor  :  /Had  xxlv.  KW. 


•  2.  To  involve,  to  include, 

"David  might  well  look  to  be  inwrapped  la  the 
commou  deBtruotlou."-if«Aopi7a«.-  Oontimpt.  ;  The 
AttinberingtifthtPeopte, 

*  3.  To  involve  in  doubt  or  perplexity;  to 
perplex.     {Bacon.) 

in-wreathe',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (i),  and  Eng. 
wreathe  (q.v.).]  To  surround  or  encircle  as 
with  a  wreath,  or  anything  resembliuK  a 
wreath. 

"  Illiid  their  resplendent  locks  intntathed  with 
*>«^'^'"«-  .  Jliiton:  P.  u,  bL  &U 

in-wrought'  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and 
Knj^.  u-runijht  (q.v.).]  Wrought  or  work»l  in 
among  other  things  ;  adorned  with  work  or 
figures. 

"  The  lute  now  also  aouiida,  with  gold  Inwrougltt 
And  toucbed  with  flying  fingera  nicely  tauglit." 
Vuwper :  To  Charles  DeodatL    (TriuuLJ 

i'-d(l),  s.  [Lat.J  An  exclamation  of  joy  or 
triumplu 

i'-6  (2),  s.    [Gr.  'lul  {Jo).   In  classical  mythology 
a  daughter  of  Inachus,  who  founded  Argos.J 
L  Astronomy : 

1.  An  asteroid,  the  85th  found.   [Asteroid.] 

2.  One  of  tlie  satellites  of  J  upi  ter. 

IL  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Melaniadee,  with  a 
fusiform,  inflated,  conical,  or  oval  shell ;  the 
aperture  witli  a  canal.  A  hundred  species 
are  known,  all  fiom  North  America. 

l-dd-&9'-e~tate,  «.    [Eng.  iod(ijie) ;  acetate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  iodacetic  acid  (q.v.)- 

i-od-a-96f-ic  (<jr  yet  as  yet),  a.  [Eng. 
iod{iiu:),  and  acetlt:.]    (See  the  compound.) 

iodacetic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CIImICU'OH.  On  heating  in  the 
dark,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic  brom- 
acetate  witli  potassic  iodide,  a  brown  oil, 
ethylic  iodacetate  is  obtained.  This,  on  being 
saponified  by  a  solution  of  liaric  iiydrate,  and 
the  resulting  soap  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  a  snlutiun  of  iodacetic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  thin,  colouriess,  rliombic  i)lates, 
which  tnelt  at  8ii',  and  decompose  at  higher 
iL'mperatures,  It  is  very  solul'le  in  water,  but 
does  nut  deliquesce  in  air.  The  iodaeetates  of 
l)otassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  are  all 
very  solulde,  crystalline,  and  non-deliquescent. 
The  barium  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  precii>iUitt;d  by  alcohol.  The  silver 
salt  readily  decomposes  in  presence  of  water 
into  argentic  iodide  and  ^dycoUic  acid.  The 
iodacetate  of  ethyl  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  and  possessing  au  irritating  odour. 

i-Sd-a-yet'-^l  (or  yet  as  yet),  s.     [Eng., 

ivd{ine},  and  acetyl.] 

Chf-m.  :  Acetic  iodide.  CHa'CO'I.  A  liquid 
produced  by  tlie  action  of  phosphorus  di- 
iudide  or  tri-iodide  on  glacial  acetic  acid.  Tho 
produi't,  li-;itfd  with  dilute  soda  solution  and 
tlien  icclilied,  yields  iodacetyl.  It  is  always 
cithiured  biowu,  owing  to  the  presence  of  free 
iodine,  and  leadily  decomposes  on  exposure  to 
light  with  separation  of  iodine.  It  boils  at  108% 

i'-6-dal,  3.    [Kiig.  iodiine),  and  al(cokot).] 

Clieiii.:  Cjlil;,0=C2l3U-H.  An  cily  liquid 
obtained  by  adding  iodino  to  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  and  purifying  by  agi- 
tation with  water  and  distillation  over  chloride 
of  calcium.  It  haa  a  variable  boiling  point, 
beginning  at  liV  and  rising  gradually  to  115°. 
When  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  it  is 
converted  into  formic  acid  and  iodoform. 

Jt-Sd'-a-mide^,  s.  pi.     [Eng.   iod(ine),   and 

UHiiJfS.] 

Chem. :  Mg  or  NIIIo.    A  term  applied  to  a 

number  of  cnmnounds,  mostlyof  an  explosive 
character,  lu-oduced  by  the  action  of  iodine 
on  ammonia.  These  compounds,  commonly 
Called  nitro;,'en  iodides,  vary  in  composition 
and  proi>ertieM  ac<toi-ding  Uj  the  mode  of  pro- 
paratloii.  Tliey  are  usually  prepared  by  di- 
gesting iodine  In  excess  of  anuiionia,  or  by  de- 
composing cliloride  of  nitrogen  with  iodide  of 
jK)tasHium.  'i'hc  produetobtaine<i  is  a  brown- 
ish-black,  soft  jiowder,  which  in  the  dry  state 
cun  scarc/*ly  l»e  louch^'d  without  exploding, 

i-Sd&m  mo'-nl-iim,  s.    [Eng.  iod(ine),  And 

ainmimiiiiii.] 

Chfm  :  loflidc  (if  amtnnnium.  Nn.,T.  A 
browniHh-blaek  liquid  obtained  by  pjissiiig  dry 
nmmonincal  gas  into  dry  Iodine,  100  parU  of 
iodine  absorbing  8-5  parta  of  ammonia  at  the 


ordinary  tempuniiure.  Ihe  prMuct  hua  • 
metallic  lustre,  smells  of  amuioniu  and  iodine, 
and  when  lieated  is  decomi>osed.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alcoliol,  but  is  resolved  by  wuter 
into  iodide  of  animunium  and  di-iodamide 
2NU3l  =  XH4!-r.Mi.I. 

iodammoniuzn  iodide,  s. 

Chem. :  Nil3l:f^(.\H3l)I,  A  compound  dis- 
covered by  Guthrie,  pre|»are<l  by  adding  i>ow- 
dered  iodine  toasaturatt^  solution  ol  nitrate 
orcarbouat-e  of  anuii' -Ilium  mixed  with  putash. 
It  is  a  brownish-black  liquid  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
but  is  decomposed  by  water,  evolving  nitrogen 
gas,  and  yielding  a  di-iodamide  which  explodes 
spontaneously  under  witer. 

i-od-in'-I-line,  s.  [Eng.  iod(iw).  and  aniline.] 
Chcni.:  C^Hjl-NHj.  PrepartMi  by  the  re- 
duction of  iodonitro-bcnzene,  or  by  the  action 
of  iodine  on  aniline.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant 
laminse,  and  melts  at  25%  Synonymous  with 
iodapheny  Limine. 

i-od-flji-is'-xc,  a.    [Eng.  iod(ine) ;  ani3{c  oHl 
and  sull.  -i*:.]    (feee  the  com]wiiud.) 

iodanlsic-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^U^Hi-^.     Produced,  together  with 
hydriodateof  uxauisamicacid,  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid  on  di;u!oanis-ox;ini.samic  aeki  : 
Ct,H6N%PaC8ll8N03  + 2IJI  = 

(L)lazo;mU-ux.'iniAanilc  acidf 

CsHflNOaUI  +  CsIl-lOs-j-No. 

(Uydrlod.ttc  of  (r.d».n.alc 

oxanl-'utiiilcAcId)  acid). 

It  forms  white  needles,  Insoluble  in  wat«r, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  'ITie 
silver  .siilt  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate, 
{Watts:  Diet.  Cfiem.  (1S05),  iii.  283.) 

i-od-a^phen-yl'-a-mine,  s.    [Eng.  iod{i7u), 

a{niliiie),  j^hctiyl ;  -amine.] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Iodaniline  (q.v.). 
i  -o-dir-gyr'-ite  (yr  as  ir).  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine), 

ainiargynlc] 

Min. :  A  soft  yelUnv-grecnish  or  brownUh 
flexible  translucent  mineral,  crystallizing  hex- 
agonally.  Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine. 
llardne.ss,  5-5  to  5'71.  Compos.  :  silver.  45*72 
to  46-52;  iodine,  6^-11  to  54-03.  Found  at 
Guadalajara  in  Spain,  in  Mexico,  in  Chili,  &c. 

i'-O-date,  s.     [Eng.,  Ac,  iud{ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  iodic  acid. 
lodate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem.  :  KIO3.  OMuined  by  passing  chloric 
gas  throu-:h  water  iu  which  iodino  is  suspended 
till  it  is  all  dissolved,  then  adding  lor  every 
atom  of  iodine  a  molecule  of  KCIO3.  arid  ordi- 
nary chlorine  is  liberated,  and  on  evaporation 
pure  KIO3  IS  obUined.  It  crvstalllzes  iu 
small  shining  cryst^ils  which  arc  soluble  hi 
thirteen  parts  of  water.  It  is  poisonous.  It 
melts  at  500' and  gives  off  oxygen,  KI  being 
fornietl. 

i-6d-ben'-zeno,  s.    [Eng.  iod{ine),  and  bei^ 

ZCtU'.] 

Chem.  :  C'oHsI.  lodobenzene.  An  aromatic 
iodine  substitution  compuund,  formed  by  the 
action  of  iodino  and  benzene,  CjjIIg.  It  is  ne- 
ces.sary  to  add  imlic  acid  to  decompoao  the 
liydriodic  acid  which  is  formed,  or  this 
would  act  on  the  C'cHo!,  re-forming  iH-nzeue. 
SCeHfl  +  4 H 1  Oa  +  4 1  =  fiCflHoI  -H  yUyO.  lod- 
benzt^no  boils  at  188% 

i-$d'-io,  tt.    [Eng.  iod(ine):  -tc) 

Chem.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  containlog 
Iodine. 

iodlo-aold,  «. 

Chenu  :  HK)j.  A  uionnbaAlr  ncid  obtained 
by  iKuling  iodine  with  stmng  nitric  acid,  or 
by  iHLssiii>;  ehlorine  inU)  Iwontv  i«irt«  of  watt'i 
contJiining  <.ne  luirt.  of  Ihielv-ilivide-l  l.xlino  in 
suspension  1.2  +  5(;ia  -f  OH./ » =  loHCl  -f-  I'lilo,. 
By  evaporation  tlie  iodic  acid  is  obtained  in 
transparent  aix-sided  tables,  which,  when 
heated  lo  170%  In  converted  into  tliu  nnhy- 
drido  IoC»o.  Iodic  ai'ld  1«  very  Holubln  In 
water.  The  solution  rwldeim  litniuH.  and  ttioii 
hlmehea  It.  Io4lto-acid  is  n'duewj  by  ttul- 
)ilninms  ncid.  An  aqueous  solution  of  iodlo 
acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

lodlo-qaioksUvor,  s. 

Mi>L  :  The  kiuiiu  an  CucciNiTe  (q.v.). 

lodio-sUvor,  «. 

Min.:  Iodiirgyrlt«(q.v.),    IIodvritb.1 


boil,  hS^;  p^t,  16^1;  cat,  90II.  chorus,  yhln.  beneh;  ro.  ftora:  tlUn,  thin-.  »ln.  af;   oicpoot.  Xonophon.  owint.      in|f. 
-don,  -tlon  =  Bhan.    -tlon,    slon  =  ahun;  -0on,  -^ion  -  zhOn.      tiou«.  -siou«.  -cious  -  shQs.    -bio.  -die,  Ac.  L  boL  doL 
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iodide— iodosalicylic 


i'-O-dide,  s.    [Eng.  iod{ine);  -ide.] 

Chtni. :  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
iodine  mth  an  element  or  with  a  radical. 

iodide  of  ammoniuxii,  s.     [Iodammo- 

NIDM.] 

iodide  of  cadmium,  s. 

Chem. :  Cai,  Cdi.  Formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  iodine  of  cadmium  in  the  presence  of 
water.  An  ointment  is  made  of  it,  which  acts 
like  lead  iodide  (qv.). 

Iodide  of  ethyl,  s.     [Ethyl-iodide.] 

iodide  of  Iron,  s.     [Iron-iodide.] 

Iodide  of  lead,  s.     [Lead-iodide.] 

Iodide  of  nitrogen,  s.    [Iqdamides.] 


iodide  of  potassium,  s. 

IODIDE.] 


[Potassium - 


iodide  of  silver,  s. 

Cht-m.  :  Agl.  Argentic  iodide.  Itoccursas 
a  mineral.  When  argentic  nitrate  is  added  to 
a  soluble  iodide,  a  lijjht  yellow  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Iodide 
of  silver  is  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  sun- 
light, and  is  therefore  used  in  photography. 

iodide  of  sulphur,  s. 

Chem. :  S.1I2.  A  dark  gray  crystalline  mass, 
resembling  native  antimony  sulpliide,  prepared 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iodine.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  gives  off  iodine  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed 
when  exposed  to  a  liigh  temperature.  It  is  a 
powerful  remedy  in  skin  diseases. 

i  -o-dine,  s,  [Gr.  lu>Sr]<;  (todes)= violet-coloured ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

1.  Chem^:  Iodine  is  a  haloid  monatomic  ele- 
ment ;  symbol  I ;  atomic  weight  127.  Ob- 
tained from  the  ash  of  sea- weeds  called  kelp ; 
this  is  treated  with  water,  filtered  and  evap- 
orated to  a  small  bulk  ;  potassium  and  sodium 
salts  crj'stallize  out  and  the  dark-brown 
mother  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  and,  gently  lieated 
in  a  still,  the  iodine  distils  over  and  is  collected 
in  a  receiver. 

2HI-fMn02-f-H2SO4=MnSO4-i-2H2O-fl2. 
The  iodine  of  commerce  is  generally  impure  ; 
it  may  be  purified  by  dissolViiig  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide  till  it  is  saturated, 
adding  water  which  precipitates  pure  iodine. 
Iodine  crystallizes  in  dark  gray  rhombic 
crystals,  having  a  metallic  lustre  resemblinc; 
graphite  ;  sp.  gr.  4-95.  It  melts  at  107°  and 
boils  at  175°.  Its  vapour  is  of  a  deep  blue 
colour  ;  when  less  dense  it  has  a  violet  colour. 
Iodine  dissolves  in  7000  parts  of  water;  it  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  ehlorofnrm.  and  in 
carbon  disulphide.  Iodine  stiins  the  skin 
brown,  and  is  soluble  in  potassium  iodide.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  iodine  is  slightly  vola- 
tile, and  has  a  peculiar  smell.  A  small  trace 
of  iodine  can  be  detected  by  its  giving  a  blue 
colour  to  starch.  Tlie  blue  colour  is  destroyed 
by  heat  but  reappears  on  cooling.  Iodine 
nnites  \nt\\  other  elements  and  radicals,  form- 
ing iodides.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  greater 
than  that  of  chlorine,  but  it  has  a  less  affinity 
for  hydrogen,  hence  hydriodic  acid  is  easily 
decomposed  by  chlorine. 

2.  Phar, :  Iodine  is  used  externally  in 
Chrovic  skin  diseases  and  over  enlarged  and 
indurated  parts  and  diseased  joints  to  alter 
action  or  cause  absorption,  or  to  kill  parasites. 
It  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  liniment, 
a  solution,  a  tincture,  or  an  ointment.  As  a 
vesicant  the  liniment  may  be  painted  over 
the  part  once,  or,  if  need  be.  twice  or  three 
times.  The  vapor  iodi  (vapour  of  iodine)  may 
be  used  as  an  inhalation  in  some  forms  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis.    (Garrod.) 

3.  Comp.  Anat.,  dtc. :  A  solution  of  iodine  is 
■nseful  for  rendering  very  transparent  objects 
more  distinct. 

I'-O-^ism,  s.     [Eng.  tod(iTw) ;  -ism.] 

Pathol. :  The  morbid  effects  produced  by 
overdoses  of  indiue.  They  are  irritatiun  of  tlie 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  the  frontal 
sinus,  the  eyes,  pharynx,  &c.,  with  catarrh, 
coryza,  &c. 

i'-O-dize,  v.L     [Eng.  iod(ine):  -ize.] 

1.  Thernp.  :  To  treat  with  inhalations  or  ex- 
ternal applications  of  iodine  ;  to  place  under 
the  influence  of  iodine. 

2.  Photog. :  To  prepare  with  iodine.  [Iodized.] 


i'-o-dized,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Iodize.] 

iodized-coUodion,  s.    [Collodion.] 

X'-o-diz-er,  s.    [Eng.  iodiz(e)  ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  iodizes. 

i-6-d6-,  jijv/.   [Eng.  iod(i7i€),  ando  connective.] 

Chilli.  :  Having  iodine  in  its  composition. 

iodo-hromated,  a.  Impregnated  with 
iodine  and  bromine. 

lodo-bromated  waters :  Waters  thus  impreg- 
nated. (Used  of  springs.)  They  exist  at 
Kreuznach,  in  Germany,  and  at  Woodhall  Spa 
in  England.  Tlie  waters  are  used  in  scrofula, 
in  many  chronic  skin  diseases,  in  internal  dis- 
orders, and  in  coustitutional  syphilis. 

i-o-do-bru'-^me,  s.     [Tref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
br^cine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C23H26N204-I3.  Iodide  of  brucine. 
A  brown  powder,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
obtained  by  triturating  brucine  with  an  excess 
of  iodine.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  dilute 
acids,  giving  off"  iodine,  and  forming  salts  of 
brucine. 

I-o-do-ca-6ut'-9hin,  s,      [Pret  iodo-,  and 
Eng.  caoutchin  (q.v. J.] 

Chem.:  C10H1SI3.  A  brownish-black  oil 
produced  wlten  caoutchin  is  added  to  an 
aqueous,  or  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  "When  di.stilled,  it  gives  off  hydri- 
odic acid  ;  but  when  heated  with  an  acid  or 
an  alkali,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed. 

i-o-do-^in'-chon-ine,  s.     [Pref.  iodo-;  and 
Eng,  cinch-oniJie  (q.v.).] 

Chnn.  :  2C2oHo4NoO-Io.  Prepared  by  tri- 
turating cinchonine  with  about  half  its  weight 
of  iodine,  and  digesting  the  product  with 
alcohol.  On  slowly  evaporating  the  alcohol- 
ic-solution, iodo-cinchonine  is  deposited  in 
safl"r on-coloured  plates.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When  heated,  it 
softens,  but  does  not  melt  till  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  80°.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids 
and  alkalis. 

i-6-do-9in-n&m'-ic,  o.    [Pref.  iodo-,  and 
cin}iamic  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Composed  of  iodine  and  cinnamic 
acid. 

iodocinnamic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C9H7IO0,  Obtained  by  melting  cin- 
namic acid  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  and  boil- 
ing the  product  with  water  till  all  the  free 
iodine  is  volatilized.  On  cooling  the  liquid, 
small  stellate  crystals  of  iodocinnamic-acid 
are  precipitated.  The  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  in  alcohol. 

t-d-dd-c6'-deine,  s.     [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
codeine  (q.v.).] 

Chem,. :  CisHoiN03'l3.  Iodide  of  codeine. 
Prepared  by  dissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  equal  weights  of  iodine  and  codeine. 
On  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest  for  a  few  days, 
iodo-codeine  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  tri- 
angular plates,  wliich  show  a  violet  colour 
by  reflected  light,  but  a  fine  ruby  colour  by 
transmitted  light.  Iodo-codeine  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  with  a  reddish-brown  colour.  It 
gives  off  iodine  when  heated  to  100°. 

i-od'-o-form,  s.    [Eng.  iod(ine);  0  connect., 
and /orm(yl).} 

Chem. :  CHI3.  Obtained  by  heating  iodine 
with  alcohol  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate. 
Iodoform  crystallizes  in  shining  yellow  six- 
sided  hexagonal  plates  which  melt  at  117°.  It 
smells  like  safl"ron. 

i-o-dd-me'-c6ne,  s.    [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
mecon(in)€  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CsH^If^Os.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  treating  pyromeconic  acid  with 
an  excess  of  protochloride  of  iodine,  an<l  pre- 
cipitating with  potash.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  in  yellow  hexagonal  plates 
having  an  odour  of  safl"ron.  It  has  neither  an 
acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  sublimes  at 
90°. 

i-o-do-me'-thane,  s.     [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
m£thane  (q.v  ).] 

Chem. :  CHil.  Methyl  iodide.  A  colour- 
less sweet-smelling  liquid,  obtained  by  distill- 


ing 8  parts  iodine,  15  parts  wood-spirit,  and 
1  part  I'hosphorus.  It  is  almost  insoluble  iu 
water,  has  a  sp.  gr.  2"199,  and  boils  at  44'-45'. 
Its  vapour  density,  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
unity,  is  71". 

i-o'-do-ni-tro-phe'-nols  s.  pi  [Pref.  iodo- ; 
nitr{ic  acid);  0  connective,  and  Eng.  pftenoZ 
«l-v.).] 

Chem. :  Compounds  formed  by  the  action 
of  iodine  and  iodic-acid  on  the  nitrophenols 
in  alkaline  solutions,  and  precipitating  from 
these  solutions  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Mono- 
iodonitrophenol  has  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and 
crystallizes  readily,  but  has  not  been  further 
examined-  Di  -  iodonitrophenol  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  QS".  It  crystallizes 
from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  dark 
yellow  needles.  Its  potassium  salt  crystallizes 
in  reddish  needles,  and  its  sodium  salt  in 
dark -brown  prisms,  having  a  golden  lustre. 

i-o-do-phe'-nols,  s.  pL      [Pref.  iodo-,  and 

Eng.  phenol  (q.v./.] 

Chem.:  C6H4l'OH.  By  the  action  of  iodine 
and  iodic  acid  on  phenol,  iu  presence  of  an 
alkali,  a  mixture  of  three  isomeric  mono-iodo- 
phenols  is  obtained.  When  tliis  is  distilled 
in  a  current  of  steam,  first  a  liquid,  ortho- 
iodophenol,  passes  over,  then  a  solid,  meta- 
iodophenol,  and  lastly,  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, tri-iodo-,  or  para-iodophenol.  Tlie  residue 
still  contains  a  quantity  of  tri-iodophenol, 
which,  however,  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 
Ortho-iodophenol  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid, 
with  a  strong,  disagreeable  odour.  It  doe;» 
not  become  solid  even  at  -  23',  and  is  readily 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  or  by  nitric  acid. 
Meta-iodophonol  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  in  flat  glistening  needles. 
It  melts  at  04°-60'.  Para-iodophenol  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  di- 
sulphide. It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
large  six-sided  plates,  from  ether  in  the  form 
of  needles,  and  from  carbon  disulphide  in 
short,  thick  prisms.  From  its  aqneous  solu- 
tion it  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
as  a  grayish-white  fiocciilent  mass.  It  has 
a  faint  but  unpleasant  odour,  and  melts  at  89'. 

i-6-do-pr6-pi£-on'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  iodo-;  pro- 
pionif),  and  suff.  -tc.  ] 

Ch*:m. :  Composed  of  iodine  and  propionic- 
acid. 

iodoproplonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C3H5IO2.  A  monobasic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  heating  glyceric  acid  in  sjTupy 
solution,  with  phosphorus  iodide,  or  by  heat- 
ing aciylic  acid  and  a  solution  of  hydrioilic 
acid  to  a  temperature  of  120°.  CaH40.i-f-Hl  = 
C3H5IO2.  It  crystallizes  in  large  colourl-'sa 
plates,  which  melt  at  82°,  and  are  iiisoluble 
in  cold,  readily  in  hot,  water.  When  heated 
to  ISO"  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  propionic  acid. 

i-o-do-quin-ine',  s.  [Pref.  iodo-^  and  Eng. 
quinine  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  2C2oH24N202'l2.  A  brown  crj-stal- 
line  body,  o'btaiued  by  triturating  quinine 
with  iodine.  It  contains  28'0  per  cent,  of 
iodine,  and  possesses  properties  exactly  simi- 
lar to  iodocinchonine. 

i-o-d6-sal-i-9yr-ic,  a.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  En;.;. 

salicylic  (q.v.).] 

Cliem. :  Composed  of  iodine  and  salicylic- 
acid. 

iodosalicyllc-acids,  s.pl. 

Chem.  :  These  acids  are  prepared  by  adding 
tincture  of  iodine,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  cold 
aqueous  solution  of  barj'tic  salicylate.  C7H4 
Ba"03,  and  then  precipitating  with  liydTo- 
chloric  acid;  or,  by  fusing  one  atom  of  sali- 
cylic acid  with  two  atoms  of  iodine,  and  treat- 
ing the  product  with  a  solution  of  potash, 
which  dissolves  out  the  several  iodosalicylic- 
acids.  Mono-iodosalicylic  acid,  C7H5IO3.  is  a 
white  crj'stalline  mass,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  crvstallizes  from  water,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  long  silky  needles,  which 
melt  at  196°.  Di-iodosalicylic  acid.  C7H4I203, 
is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  On  being  heated  it  does  not 
melt,  but  at  214°  is  decomposed  with  separa- 
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tfon  of  indine.  Tri-iodosalit-ylic  acid,  C7H3I3O3. 
Tliis  acid  is  very  unstable,  deeuiiiptisiiiK  during 
the  process  of  formation  into  carbonic  anby- 
dri<ie  and  tri-iodopheuoL 

l-A-do-SUl-phiix^-ic,  a.  [Pref.  iodo;  cud 
Eiig.  .ful/'hurir.  {q  V.).]  Composed  of  iodine 
and  sulphuric  ;ici(i, 

lodosulphuric -acid,  5. 

Chem. :  H2SO3I0.  "When  a  mixture  of  iodine 
and  lead  sulphite  is  distilled,  ami  tho  distil- 
late rectified  over  mercury,  iodosulphuric- 
anhydride  is  obtained,  and  this,  on  being 
mixed  with  water,  yields  iodosulphuric-acid. 
It  m;ty  also  be  prepiued  l-y  passing;  sulphurous 
acid  into  iodide  of  starch,  and  distilling  the 
decolourized  liquid.  The  iodosulphates  are 
prepared  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  the 
conesponding  bases.  Sodium  iodosuliihnte, 
Na2SO3l2+lt)II.,.0,  crystallizes  in  elonpilt-d 
prisms,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  wati;r 
and  alcoliid. 

i-od'-yr-ite,  s.     [Fr.  iodure,  and  suff.  -ite.] 
Min.  :  Dana's  name  fur  the  iodargyrite  of 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 

i'-O-lite,  s.  [Gr.  LO*/  {ion)  =  a  violet,  and  Atflos 
(Jnhos)  =  stone.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral,  generally  blue,  but  in 
•ome  cases  yellow,  or  yellowish-gray  on  the 
part  perpendicular  to  Wie  vertical  axis.  Hard- 
ness. 7  to  7"5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*56  to  2-66  ;  lustre 
vitreous.  Compos.  :  silica,  4811  to  5060  ; 
alumina,  28-72  to  3:J-11  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
4-10  to  11-58  ;  magnesia,  82  to  20-45,  &c. 
Feeble  double  refraction  present.  Occurs  in 
pranito,  gneiss,  and  more  rarely  in  voleanic 
rocks,  in  Bavaria,  Tuscany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Gicenland,  the  United  States,  &e.  In  its 
alt -red  state  it  forms  many  minerals,  such  as 
Finite,  Fahluuitc,  &c. 

U  Hydrous  lolite : 

Min.  :  (1)  A  variety  of  Iolit«  :  (2)  Bonsdorff- 
!te;  (3)  Auralite;  (:i)a»d  (3)  =  Fahlunite  (q.  v.). 

i'-on.  i-dne,  s.  [Gr.  \uv(iun),  pr.  par.  of 
tlfLi  (etmi)  =  to  go.] 

Elect.  (PL):  The  substances  resulting  from 
decomposition  by  electrolysis.  [Anione, 
Katione.] 

X-O'-ni-an.  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lontus,  from  Gr. 
'luicLOf  '(lonios)  =  pertaining  to  Ionia,  a  dis- 
trict of  Asia  Minor  in  which  lonians  from 
Attica  settled  about  b.c.  1050.  It  extended 
from  the  river  Hcrmus  along  the  shore  of  the 
^ge-an  Sea  to  Miletus.) 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ionia  or 
the  lonians. 

B,  Ansubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ionia. 
Ionian-mode,  s. 

Mus.  :  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  com- 
mencing on  the  note  C,  corresponding  exactly 
in  tonality  with  the  major  diatonic  acale  as 
used  in  modern  music.     [Mode.] 

Ionlan-Bchool»  $. 

rhili).^.  :  The  first  school  of  Greek  philn- 
•ojihy,  the  distinctive  i-baracteristic  of  which 
was  its  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  Thalcs  nf  Miletus  opeiu'd  the  iu- 
q\iiry.  The  common  notion  that  he  taught 
"the  princii)le  of  all  things  was  water,"  must 
be  taken  with  a  distinction.  Water,  as  tho 
principle  of  Thales,  was  not  water  in  any  de- 
terminate form,  but  water  instinct  with  vital 
energy,  capable  of  taking  an  inllnitc  number 
of  forms.  This  doctrine  appears  in  Hesiod 
(Theoii.,  133  -  13(j) ;  and  the  "  ariMon  men 
KvdSr"  of  Pindar  (Olynip.,  I.  1)  is  luoverbial. 
Tlinles  is  usually  spoken  of  as  tho  founder  of 
tlie  Ionian  school ;  he  was  more — lie  was  tho 
father  of  Greek  speculation.  Ho  prescribed 
no  method,  nnd  those  who  followed  him  did 
not  accept  his  answer  to  tho  question.  What 
is  tho  Beginning  of  all  thiugs?  But  thu 
Bi>i'Cial  cliiiui  of  Thales  to  notice  lies  in  the 
fact  that  lie  was  the  first  to  ask  tho  question, 
and  the  Itist  I0  attempt  to  establish  a  i>hysl< 
cal  Beginning. 

"Tlin  wholo  ordinary  nrmnfromrnt  nf  tlio  lontin 
Bchiol  acvtnrn  U)  biiVo  i»ri.cc<-ilril  <iii  tho  rniivlctlon  tlint 
•Ach  illscl|il«  nut  itiily  C'liitriwltrtrd  hla  riiivtt^r.  Imt 
alio  rctiinieil  to  the  doctrine*  >•{  liln  iniuter'k  tcnctiiT. " 
—O.  a.  Uwt:  nut.  PMtoa.  (leoT).  t.  8. 

t-^n'-io,  a.     I  Lat.   Jonicus,  ft-om   Or.  'lovtx6t 

(lunilcos)  =  iiertalnlng  to  Ionia  (q.v.).] 

A.  -^.1  adj.  :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  lonin 
or  the  lonians. 


B.  As  substantiv*  : 
Prosody : 

1.  An  Ionic  foot. 

2.  An  Ionic  verse  or  metre. 
Ionic -dialect,  s. 

Philol. ;  The  dialect  of  the  Greek  language 
Bpoken  in  Ionia. 

Ionic-foot,  5. 

Pros. :  A  font  consisting  of  four  syllables, 
either  two  long  and  two  short  (the  grmttr 
Ionic),  or  two  short  and  two  long  (the  snialkr 
Ionic). 

lonio-metre,  9.    A  metre  consisting  of 

Ionic  feet. 

Ionic-mode.  3. 

Mus. :  [Iosian-mode]. 
Ionic-order,  s. 

Arch. :  One  of  the  five  orders  of  architec- 
ture, the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  which 
is  the  volute  of  the  capital.  Its  main  feattires 
are  the  same  as  in  the  Doric  style ;  their  forms, 
however,  are  different.  The  Ionic  order  has 
moi'e  mouldings,  its  forms  are  richer  and  nioie 
elegant,  and,  as  a  style,  it  is  lighter  and  more 
graceful  than  the  Doric.  The  Doric  order  h;is 
been  compared  to  the  male,  and  the  Ionic  to 
the  female  figure.  The  Ionic  column  has  a 
less  diminished  shaft  and  a  smaller  parabolic 
curve  than  the  Doric.  It  is,  like  the  Doric, 
channelled  ;  the  flutings,  which  are  twenty- 
four  in  number,  are  sejiarated  by  annulets, 
and  are  therefore  narrower,  but  at  the  same 
time  deeper, 
than  the 
Doric,  and 
are  termi- 
nated at 
the  to]i  and  bot- 
tom by  a  final 
curvature.  The 
column  has  a 
base,  which,  as 
essential  parts, 
has  a  moulded 
or  plain  cavetto 
with  a  torus 
above,  or  the 
torus  is  i)Iaced 
above  two  <'a- 
vetti,  which  are 
themselves  sepa- 
rated by  several 
intervening 
mouldings.  The 
so  -  called  Attic 
base  is  the  form 
which  most  fre- 
quently occurs, 
and  consists  of 
two  tori  separa- 
ted by  a  cavetto, 
the  whole  having  a  plinth  as  basis.  In  the 
capital  the  Doric  echinus  is  rejdaced  either 
by  a  cyma  ornamented  with  leaves,  or,  more 
generally,  by  an  ovolo  with  a  pearl-bead- 
ing beneath.  Instead  of  the  Doric  abacuj 
there  occurs  a  cushion-like  band  in  its  place, 
whose  ends,  wound  inasi)iral  shape  and  coiled 
with  elastic  force,  when  viewed  eitlier  from 
in  front  or  behind,  form  volutes,  which  on 
both  sides  considerably  exceed  the  diameter 
of  the  column,  and  also  surpass  the  architrave 
in  breadth.  Tlieso  volutes,  or  scrolls,  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  appear  to  meet  in  the 
middle,  and  form  awavy  line  over  the  echinus. 
The  architrave  consists  of  several  faeitc, 
which  projet-t  slightly  one  over  the  other,  and 
wiiich  are  separated  by  small  hollowed  mould- 
ings and  capped  by  a  moulded  band.  The 
frieze  Is  undivided,  either  plain  or  with  nra- 
besques  representing  either  implements  used 
in  worship  or  simple  plants.  Tho  frieze  also 
bears  the  name  of  tho  zoidiorus.  As  regards 
tho  proportions  of  tlie  Ionic  order,  no  such 
remurkablo  difference  as  in  tho  Doric  Is  per- 
ceptible in  the  monuments  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us.  The  height  of  the  coluuin 
Is  from  eight  and  a-half  to  nine  times  tho 
lower  diameter  ;  the  distance  Ix-twecn  the 
columns  averages  about  twice  the  diameter, 
while  the  height  of  tho  ontablaluro  Is  not 
quite  one  quarter  that  of  tho  column.  Tho 
most  jierfect  specimens  of  tho  Ionic  order  iim 
the  tomplcfl  of  Minerva  Poltns  and  of  Kreetheus 
in  the  Acropolis  nt  Athens,  ancl  of  Forluna 
VIrilifl  ami  the  Coliseum  at  Home. 

lonio     soot    or    aoliool,    «.       [Ionian 
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i-o-nid -i-iim,  $.  [lAtinised  from  Or.  to» 
{ion)=ii  violet  (Viola  odorata),  and  €lSo%  {eido$) 

—  form.] 

Hot. :  A  large  genus  of  Violaceae,  tribe  Violeae, 
closely  allied  to  I'lola  jtroper.  The  species  are 
cliiefly  from  the  sub-tropical  parts  of  America, 
lonidium  jntrvijlorurii  and  souie  others  are 
violent  purgatives  and  emetics.  They  aroused 
in  tlie  disease  EUphantiasis  tuberculata,  ancl  /. 
parvijlirrum,  I.  Pvaya,  and  /.  Itidja  as  substi- 
tutes for  iiiecacuanha ;  the  last  is  gi\en  in 
South  America  in  dysenter>'  and  gout.  /.  /p»- 
cacuanka  is  White  Ipecacuanha. 

i-o-nop'-sid-ffi.  ».  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.   ionopaU; 
Lut.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -idas.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vauden. 

i-on-op'-ate,  «.    [Gr.  Xov  {ion)  =  a  violet,  aod 

oij/ic  {opsis)  =  look,  appearance.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  looop- 
sitlai.  It  consists  ol  small  epiphytal  orchid 
from  tropical  America. 

i-d'-ta,  s.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter 
t,  and  this  being  frequently  indicated  by  a 
dot  under  other  letters  (as  o>),  known  as  iota 
subscript,  the  word  has  come  to  mean  a  jot,  a 
tittle,  a  very  small  quantity. 

I  O  tr,  s.    [See  def.]    A  recognised  contraction 

for  /  owe  you.  A  paper  with  these  letters  on 
it,  followed  by  an  amount  and  duly  signed. 
Itisa  simple  acknowledgment  of  indeblediieM 
to  some  iiarticular  i>erson. 

"He  teacheth  od  feltowcs  to  play  tricks  with  IhHr 
crcdliors,  who,  Insiea'I  of  paymeMt*,  write  /  0  V."— 
Brelun  :   Conrlier  tfi  CuunCrj/tnan,  p.  9. 

I'-O-Tirttn,  a.  &  s. 

A.  A*aili.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  Iowa,  one 

of  iiur  Northern  Central  States. 

B*  A'isuhit.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  uf  I' >wa. 

ip-e-cac-u-an'-ha  {h  silent),  ip-e-c&c'-iy- 

an,  s.     [Tlie  native  Brazilian  name.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  plants  producing  the  drug  de- 
scribed under  2. 

2.  Pharmacy : 

(1)  The  dried  root  of  Cephaeli^  IpMacuanha, 
a  ciuchonaeeous  plant  from  Bnizil.  [Cephai> 
lis]  The  ipecacuanha  from  that  country  is 
ealh'd  aunuluted,  to  distinguish  it  troiii  the 
jitriuLed  kind  from  Peru.  It  arrives  from  Uio 
Janeiro  and  elsewhere  in  ct)nturted  pieces, 
two  to  four  Inches  long,  alujut  the  size  of  a 
small  quill,  and  knotted.  The  smell  of  ii>d- 
cacuanha  is  slight,  but  disagreeable  ;  the  taste 
bitter,  aromatic,and  slightly  acrid.  The  active 
ingredients  reside  chietly  in  the  cortex.  It 
contains  a  feeble  alkaloid  called  ceretin.  Its 
preparations  aro  pills,  powders,  lozenges,  and 
wine.  In  large  doses  it  is  an  emetic;  in 
smaller  ones  it  is  anexpectorantandan  altera- 
tive. It  is  considered  u  siK-cific  in  dysentery. 
"  Dover's  powder"  is  a  compound  powder  ol 
ipecacuanha  ;  il  is  diai>lioretie.  Ipecacuanha, 
made  into  uuitment,  is  a  counter-irritant. 

(2)  Various  other  i>lants  jiroduce  a  similar 
drug,  as,  for  examide,  all  the  Alsodineie,  a 
tribe  of  Violaceie.  So  also  the  root  of  Euphor- 
bia IjKcacunnha  is  said  by  Baitun  to  be  at 
least  as  good  as  the  genuine  ipecacuanha. 

%  The  Ipecacuanha  of  Cayenne  Is  lonidium 
Huba;  that  of  Guiana  Is  the  root  of  Boerhiuivia 
dfcumbens,  one  of  the  Nyctagos  ;  that  of  Vene- 
zuela i.s  llio  root  of  Saixostrmma  glaucum.  an 
Asclepiad  ;  Black  Peruvian  or  Striatet!  Ipe- 
cacuanha is  Psychotria  eniclicn  ;  the  False  Ii^e- 
cacuanha  of  Boinbon  is  Camptomrinu  maurt- 
tianus;  False  Brazilian  Ipecaeuiinlia  is  loni* 
dium  Ipfixicuanha ;  Undulatetl  Ipecacuanha 
\s  liicluinlsoniu  scabra  ;  White  Ipecacuanha  la 

(1)  lonidium  Ivecacminha,  ("J)  JiicharxLsonia 
Bcabra,  (3)  In  India,  Tylophom  u.tthmatica,  and 
the  Wild  Ipeeacuanha  of  the  We>t  Indu's  Is 
Asclrpiii.i  curttssavica,  utlled  also  Bastaiv* 
Ipeeacmiiiha. 

*  Ip'-^-or&s.  >.    [IIiri-iH-nA8.1 

ip-ft-moo'-a, «.  [Said  tolH>fnm)Ti^(fiM),genlt. 
Ittok  (i>oj!)— bindweed  ;  but  LldduU  «  Seott 
do  not  recogntzc  this  sense  of  T^  (it^s).  [Ira.] 
They  give  i^o«,  i^bc  (i;>*w)  =  (I)  the  cork  tre«^ 

(2)  the  ivy  ;  o/ioio<  (Aomoios)^  similar.) 

Pot.  :  A  genus  of  Convolvulncen-.  tribe  Con- 
volvulea?.  So|ials  five  ;  con)lla  cam|>auul.itc  ; 
stamens  live;  stylo  single;  stigma  bilolM-<l' 
hdH'H  cai'ltnt<.' ;  ovary  two-celli-.l,  each  cell 
two-seeded.  The  hih'cIos,  which  arc  nume- 
n)us,  aro  found  in  Ino  warmer  parts  of  both 


bSll,  l>^ ;  P^t.  J^itrl ;  cat.  9CU,  chorus,  9hin,  bongh ;  go,  ftom ;  thin,  ^Is ;  Bin.  af ;  oxpoot.  ^onophon,  o^t.     ph  -  t 
-olan«  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon.  -slon »  »hftw ;  -^on,  -f Ion  «  shfin.    -olous,  -tloiu,  -sioos  ^  aliils.    -bio,  -die,  A:c.    >  b^l.  d^ 
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hemispheres.  About  a  hundred  are  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  their  showy  flowers,  which  are 
an  ornament  to  trellis-work.  I]wnnia  tuberosa. 
the  Spanish  Arbour-vine  of  Jamaica,  furnishes 
a  kind  of  scammony  ;  the  root  of  7".  pawivrata 
is  employed  in  the  United  States  as  jalap ; 
/.  Bntatoides  is  the  Blale  Jalap  of  MestitUin ; 
I.  Qunmndit  is  sternutatory  :  /.  Turpethmn, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  /.  operculata 
are  pur^^'ative.  The  foliage  of  I.  maritivut  is 
made  into  a  fomentation,  and  applied  to  joints 
enlarged  hv  scrofula.  The  Sweet  Potato  was 
formerly  called  I.  Batatas,  now  it  is  Batatas 
cduUs.  '  [Batatas.] 

Ips,  s.  [Gr.  7i^  (ip'O  =  a  worm  that  eats  horn 
and  wood;  also  one  that  eats  vine-buds;  a 
cynips  (7).] 

Entom. :  A  genns  of  beetles,  placed  by 
Stephens  in  the  family  Engidae,  but  now  re- 
moved to  Nitidulidse.  They  have  the  club 
of  the  anteuns  three-jointed,  and  the  last 
joint  of  the  palpi  truncate.  The  species  live 
on  the  sap  of  decaying  trees,  and  are  usually 
found  beneath  loose  bark  where  there  is  an 
exudation  of  sap.  Four  British  species  are 
known,  some  of  fchem  common.    (Stiphem.) 

Ip'-se  dxx'-xt,  phr.  [Lat.  =  he  himself  said.] 
A  mere  assertion  without  proof. 

Ip-sis' -si-ma  ver'-ba,  pfir.  .Lat.]  The 
very  words  ;  "the  exact  words  or  terms. 

Ip'-so  fac'-to,  3)fir.    [Lat]    By  the  very  act 

or  fact. 
ir-^  pre/.   The  form  which  the  prefix  in-  assumes 

before  words  beginning  with  r.     [In-,  prcf.] 

•  ir'-a-cund,  a,      (Lat.   iraciindus  =  angry.] 

Pass'ionate. 

"  A  spirit  croas-grnlned.  tantsstic.  iracund,  Incom* 
patlble-"— rar/i^?e.    JUisceUani^t.  Iv.  87. 

*'ir-a-cun'-dl-ous-ly,  adv.     [As  from  an 

Eng"  imcundious ;  -ly.]    Angrily,  passionately. 
•■  Drawing  ont  his  knife    most    iracundUmtltf.''— 
Jfash« :  Lerifen  Stujfe. 

I-ra-de,  s.  [Turk.,  from  Arab,  irada  =  will, 
dtsire.]    A  decree  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

f '-rail,  s.  [Eng.  T,  and  rail.]  A  double-headed 
r.^il  with  flanges  on  each  side  above  and  below, 
on  the  foot  and  tread  ;  hence  like  a  capital  I, 

i-ra'-ni-an,  s.  &  a.     [Pers.  Imn  =  Persia.] 

[ARVAS.f 

A.  As  siihst.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Iran :  as, 
the  Iranian  languages. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  native  of  Iran. 
Iranian  languages,  s.  pi.    Tlie  Aryan 

M  distinguished  from  tlie  Turanian  languages. 

i-ras-9i-bfl'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  irascibiUt^y  from 
ira.<;ciWc  =  irascible  (q.v.);  Sp.  irascihiUdad  ; 
Ital,  irascibilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irascible  oreasilyexcitedtoanger;  irritability. 

"  The  ir/ucibilitj/  of  this  class  of  tymnts."— Rambler, 
No.  112. 

i-ras'-^i-We,  a.  {Ft.,  from  Lat,  irascibilis, 
from  irascor  =  to  be  angry  ;  Sp.  irascible ;  Ital. 
irascihik.]  Easily  excited  to  anger;  choleric, 
liot-tempered,  i>assionate,  imtable. 

"  The  hasty  and  somewhat  irascible  blacksmith." 
LongfeUoic  :  Evangeline,  L  3. 

i-ras'-9i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irasct&/e ;  -ness.] 
The  qualilv  or  state  of  being  irascible  ;  irasci- 
bility. 

i-ras'-9i-bly,  adv.  \E\^^.%rascih{Je); -hj.l  In 
an  irascible,  choleric,  or  passionate  manner. 

i-rate',  a.  [Lat.  iratus.  pa.  par.  of  irascor  ■=■ 
to  be  angry.]     Angry,  enraged. 

"ire,  s.    [O.Fr.,  from  Lat.  iVa.]    Anger,  passion, 

rage,  wrath,  keen  resentment. 

"  The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Rides  forth  upoa  destruction's  wing." 

Scott :  Marmion,  iL  St. 

•ire'-flul,  *ire'-fall,  a.  [Eng.  ire;  -/»?(/).] 
Full  of  ire  or  anger  ;  angry,  wrathful,  enraged. 

"That  irfful  bastard  Orleans,  that  drew  blood 
From  thee,"  Shakfsp. :  Benry  VI.,  iv.  6. 

•ire'-fal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ireful;  -?j/.l  In  an 
ireful  manner ;  with  ire  ;  angrily,  wTathfully. 

"  IrcfttUy  enraged,  would  needs  to  open  arms." 

Drayton  :  Pofy-Olbion,  s.  4. 

•  Ure'-fal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ireful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ireful ;  ire,  wrath, 
anger. 

"  ThToiM:h  irc/ulneuc  and   rashneBse.*  —  Ooldunff: 
Cat'tr.  to.  2(M. 


i'-ren-arch,  s.    [Eirenarok-I 

i-re'-ne,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Myth.  :  Tlie  goddess  of  peace. 

2.  Astron. :  An  Asteroid,  the  fourteenth 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  Hiud,  on  May 
19,  1S51. 

*i-ren'-ic,  *i-ren'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  elpTivtitds 
(cirenikos)  =  pertaining  to  peace,  peaceful : 
elp-nvT}  (eirenc)  =  peace.]  Peaceful,  pacific; 
promoting  or  tending  to  promote  peace. 

i-ren'-i-c6n,  s.  [Gr.  elpYivticd?  (ei/renikos)."} 
[iRtisic]  A  proposition,  scheme,  or  arrange- 
ment for  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of 
peace,  especially  in  the  church.    [Eirexicon-J 

'ire'-stdne,  s.     [Eng.  tr(on);  -stone.] 

Min.  :  A  general  term  for  any  hard  rock. 

i'-n-an,  a.     [Eng.  ir(is);  -an.] 

Anat. :  Belongingtoorinany  way  connected 
with  the  iris. 

'*  The  iris  recelvea  the  irian  nerves."— i>wni;?iso»i. 

ir-i-ar'-te-a,  s.  [Xamed  after  Juan  Iriart«, 
a  Spanish  amateur  botiuiist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Arece»  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  few  sjieeies,  all  from  South 
America.  The  hard  outer  wood  of  Iriartea 
exorrhiza,  the  Pashiuba.  or  Pasiuba  palm  of 
Brazil,  is  brought  lo  the  United  States  and  used 
in  making  umbrella  handles. 

11^-1-515111,  s.  [Eng.  Iris*  ;  -ism.]  An  Irish- 
ism (.q.v.);  any  Irish  peculiarity  of  behaviour. 

i'-rid,  s.     [Lat.    iris  (genit.   iridis) ;    Gr.   Tpi? 
{irii),  genit.  Tptfio?  (iru/oof)  =  the  rainbow;  the 
plants  described  under  2.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  circle  round  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  ;  the  iris. 

"Brown  eves,  with  a  fine  benignant  light  in  their 
irids."—C.  B  routs  :  Jane  Aye,  cli.  v. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  mejiber  of  the  Iridacese  (q.v.X 

(2)  PL  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
IriJaceae  (q.v.). 

i-rid-a'-5e-ae,  i-rid'-e-se,  •I'-rid-es,  s.pl. 
[Lat.  tn"5  (genit.  intii.^).]     [Irid.] 

Bot. :  Irids,  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Narcissales.  It  consists  of  herbs,  or  more 
rarely  of  undershnibs,  with  tuberous  or 
fibrous  roots;  leaves  generally  equitan^  or 
distichous;  bracts  spathaceous ;  calyx  and 
corolla  adherent  or  coloured ;  petals  three ; 
stamens  three ;  ovary  thre«-celled,  many- 
seeded  ;  fruit  capsular.  Found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  &c. 

i-rid'-SS-a,  s.  [Lat.  iris,  genit.  irid^is) ;  fera. 
adj.  sing."sHff.  -cm.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rose-spored  Algals,  order 
Ceramiaceae,  sub-order  Ceramese,  family  Nema- 
stomidae  or  Cryptonemiacese.  Jrid<ea  edjtlis 
is  sometimes  called  Dulse,  though  the  genuine 
Scottish  Dulse  is  Ehodomenia  palmata^ 

i'-rid-al,  a.  [Lat.  iris,  genit.  irid{is)  =  the 
rainbow  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  the  rainbow, 

i-rid-ec'-tome,  s.    [Gr.  Tpt^  (iris),  genit.  TptSos 
{iridos)  =  the  rainbow,  the  iris,  and  eicroftiy  (ck- 
tnme)  =  a  cutting  out :  «  (ek)  =  out,  and  reftyto 
(fCT7iHo)  =  to  cut.] 
i)nrg. :  A  knife  for  operations  on  the  eye. 

i-rid-ec'-to-m?,  s.    [Iridectome.] 

Surg.:  Tlie  act  or  operation  of  cutting  out 
a  portion  of  the  iris  for  tlie  purpose  of  forming 
au  artificial  pupiL 

ir-id-es'-cenye,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  *  trt- 
desc'ms,  pr.  par.  of  *  iridesco  =  to  become  like 
a  rainbow;  iris  (genit.  iridis)  =3.  rainbow.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  iridescent;  ex- 
hibition of  colours  like  those  of  the  rainbow, 

Xr-id-es'-^ent,  a.  [Iridescence.]  Prismatic, 
rainbow-like  ;  exhibiting  iridescence. 

"  Here  Gubbio's  workshops  gleAm  and  glow 
With  brilliant  iridfscent  ayes," 

LongfeUota:  Keramoi. 

i-rid'-X-an,  a.  [Lat.  iris,  genit.  irid(is)  s= 
the  rainbow  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -an.]  Pertaining 
to  the  rainbow.    (Annandale.) 

i-rid-i-6-,  pref.  [Iridium.]  (See  the  com- 
pounil.) 

iridio- chlorides,  s.  pi    [iRimmt.] 


X-rid'-i-6-scdpe,  s.  [Gr.  'pts  (im),  genit. 
tpifios  (iridos)  =  a  rainbow,  the  iris,  and  o-Koireui 
(skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  optical  in- 
strument which  shows  the  inside  of  the  eye, 
used  to  detect  foreign  substances  and  disease. 

i-rid'-l-um,  s.  [Gr.  Tpi?  (in5)  =  therainbo«. 
and  elfios  {eirios)=  form,  appearance.] 

1,  Chcm.  :  A  tetrad  metallic  element,  symbol 
Ir.  ;  atomic  weight  19S ;  discovered  by  Des- 
cotils  in  1S03,  and  by  Tennant  in  lSO-1,  in  the 
black  powder  which  remains  when  crude 
platinum  is  dissolved  in  niti"0-hydrochloric 
acid.  This  powder  is  an  alloy  of  iridium  and 
osmium,  called  iridosmine  or  osmindium.  To 
separate  the  iridium  from  the  alloy,  the  black 
powder  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry 
s<idiura  chloride,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a 
glass  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  moist 
chlorine  gas  is  ti-ansmitted.  The  further  end 
of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  vessel  con- 
taining ammonia.  Iridium  chloride  and  os- 
mium chloride  are  formed  :  the  former  remains 
in  the  tube  in  combination  witli  the  sodium 
chloride,  whilst  the  latter,  being  a  volatile 
substance,  is  carried  forward  into  the  receiver 
wliere  it  is  decomposed  into  osmic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  which  combine  with  the  am- 
monia. The  iridium  and  sodium  chloride  left 
in  the  tube  is  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with, 
an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  residue,  after  ignition  in  a 
crucible,  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  treated  successively  with 
water  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
which  all  impurities  are  removed,  and  the 
metallic  iridium  left  in  a  finely  divided  state. 
Iridium  is  a  white,  brittle,  very  hard  metal, 
fusible,  with  great  difficulty,  in  the  fiame  of 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  It  is  insoluble  in 
all  acids,  but  wlien  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a 
red  heat  it  oxidizes  slowly  and  dissolves  in 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Iridiimi  forms  fmr 
(ixides— IrO,  Ir^Os,  Ir02,  and  IrOs-  The 
monoxide,  or  hytio-iridious  oxide,  IrO,  is  but 
little  known.  The  sesquioxide,  or  iridious 
oxide,  IraOa,  is  unstable,  having  a  great  ten- 
dency to' absorb  oxygen  and  become  dioxide. 
The  dioxide,  or  iridic  oxide,  Ir02,  is  the  most 
easily  i»repared  and  the  most  stable.  It  is 
l>repart.d  by  boiling  a  solution  of  iridic  chlo- 
ride with  an  alkali.  The  trioxide,  or  periridic 
oxide,  IrOs,  is  unknown  in  the  free  stat^,  but 
is  found  in  combination  with  potash  as  a  black 
crystalline  powder,  when  iridium  is  fused  with 
nitre.  Iridium  fonns  four  clilorides — IrCl. 
IrCU,  IroClg,  and  IrClj— but  only  two  of  them 
have  been  obtained  in  definite  form— viz.,  the 
trichloride,  or  iridious  chloride,  IraClg.  and 
the  tetrachloride,  or  iridic  chloride,  IrCl4. 
Iridious  cliloride  combines  with  other  metallic 
chlorides,  forming  comi'ounds,  called  iridoso- 
chlorides,  which  "are  all  olive-grecu  pulveru- 
lent salts.  Iridic  chloride  also  unites  with 
alkaline  chlorides,  forming  iridio-chlorides, 
which  are  all  of  dark  brown  colour.  There 
are  three  iodides  of  iridium  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  and  three  sulphides  analogous  to 
the  first  three  oxides.  Iridic  solutions  give, 
witli  ammonium  or  potassium  chloride,  a  crys- 
talline j>reciv)itate,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  platinum  precipitate  by  its  reddish-brown 
colour. 

2.  Min.  :  The  Native  Iridium  of  Jameson 
is  Iridosmine  (q.v.). 

1  ~  rid  '  OS' -  nune,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  irid(^ium)\ 
os>n{ium)'l  with  suit",  -ine  (A/i?i.)  (q.v.).] 

iVf  i7t. :  An  hexagonal  opaque  mineral  of  tin- 
white  or  light  steel-gray  colour  and  metallic 
lustre.  Haixluess,  6  to  7;  sp.  gr.,  19-30  to 
ari2.  Compos.:  iridium,  43-28  to  7U-40  ; 
osmiam,  17-20  to  40  85,  &c  Found  with 
platinum  in  Choco  in  South  America,  also  in 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  in  Austnilia.  Vaiieties 
Newjanskite  and  Sisserskite.    {Datia.) 

i'-ris  (pi.  i'-ri-des),  *.    [Lat.  irw  =  Gr.  Tpic 

^iris)  =  rainlxjw.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  rainbow. 
n.  Technically  : 

L  Anat. :  The  coloured  portion  of  the  eye 
sniTounding  the  black  central  pupil.  It  con- 
sists of  three  layers,  an  anterior  epithelial 
layer,  a  posterior  layer  of  pigment  called  the 
uvea,  and  a  middle  fibrous  layer. 

2.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Iridaceje  (q.v.).  The  perianth  is  regular,  its 
segments  unequal ;  sepals  large,  stipulate, 
rertexed  ;  petals  smaller,  sub-erect,  stipulate  ; 
srigmas  three,  very  broad,  petaloid.  About 
forty-eight   are    known,   all    from    tiie    north 


iiate.  «at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.    pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ynite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  Jtw. 
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temperate  zone.  Twnare  Britisli.  Iris  Psenda- 
coms,  the  Yellow  Fiag,  i-oiniiion  on  i-iver 
banks,  cauals,  &c.,  ami  /.  /cctidissivia,  the 
Fcti'i  Tree  or  Boast-beef  plant,  with  blue 
pnrpte  dowel's,  and  oecurriii;^  cliielly  in  clialk 
or  limestone  districts.  Other  species  are  e*- 
capes.  Tho  rousted 
Beeds  of  /.  /'.-^euda- 
conts  are  like  cofTn'. 
It  is  a  diuretic  pur- 
gative and  emetic,  as 
are  /.  tuberosa,  I.  va- 
sicolor,  and  /.  vermi. 
J.  Florentina  fur- 
nislii's  the  violet- 
Been  ted  orris  -  root, 
which  is  slightly 
stiinnlating.  It  1:4 
used  in  tlie  prepjira- 
tion    at   the    sweet-  i  his. 

Bcented  otto  of  roses. 

/.  etisata  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  the  irisa 
root  of  India.  Dr.  Stewart  s^ys  that  it  is  used 
externally  in  the  treatment  "f  rheumatism.  In 
Cliumlia  the  root  and  leaves  are  given  in  fever. 
The  purple  flowers  of/,  gervuinica  and  /.  sibi- 
rial,  treated  with  lime,  furnish  a  green  colour. 
I.  sihirica  is  anti-syphilitic; ;  /.  fatidissinui  is 
oaid  to  be  a  cure  for  scrofula. 

U  The  Peacock  Iris  is  the  genus  Vieus- 
Benxia,  the  Scorpion  Iris  /.  ahiia,  and  the 
Snake's-head  Iris  /.  UtheTosa,  or  Hermndactylus 
tuhrrofiiB.  The  name  iris  ir  given  ti>  the  genus 
because  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
colours  in  the  Howei-s. 

8.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  7]. 

Iris-diaphragm. »-. 

Optics:  A  contractile  diaphragm,  simulat- 
ing the  action  of  tlie  natural  iris,  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  aperture  in  a  microscope 
through  which  light  passes. 

Iris-dlsoaso,  s.  A  skin  disease  (herj^cs 
iris),  a]ipe:irin^  generally  on  the  bade  of  the 
hands,  and  e3pe<:ially  alfecting  children  and 
fair  women.  It  extends  in  a  radiated  manner 
In  different  shades  of  red,  whence  the  name 
Iris. 

Iris -root,  s. 

Hot.  (t  Comm. :  The  same  as  Orris-root 
(q.v.). 

*  i'-ris-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  iris;  -ated.]  Ex- 
hibiiiti;,'  the  prismatic  colours;  resembling 
the  rainbow. 

i'-ri-scope,  5.  [Or.  7pt«  (iW3)=rth6  rainbow, 
and  iTKonfui  (skopfo)  =  to  behold.] 

Much. :  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Reade  for  exhibiting'  the  prismatic  colours. 
It  consists  of  a  plate  of  jioljshed  black  glass, 
having  its  surface  smeared  with  a  solution  of 
soap,  and  dried  by  wash-leather.  If  the  breath 
be  directed  through  a  tube  upon  the  glass,  the 
vapour  will  be  deposited  in  coloured  rays. 

i'-rised.«.  [Eng.  iris;  -rd.]  Containing  col- 
ours like  those  of  tho  rainbow, 

Ir'-Ish,  (1.  &  f.     [A.S.  yrisc,^ 

A,  As  adjective: 

1,  Pertaining  to  Ireland  or  Ita  Inhabitants ; 
like  an  Irishman. 

"Tlioio  early  coluiilntii  who  wfiro  imivcrWnlly  wiM  to 
linve  hc'foiuo  more  Irlth  tlinii  IiiHhineu."— ^nraii/dv  : 
JJiMt.  Knff..  ch.  xU. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

lElWE.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Ireland  ;  in  the  pi.,  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

2.  Thr  Irish  language. 

*  3.  An  old  giiine  resembling  baiikgamnion. 
Irish  Church, .«.    [Church  or  Irixand.] 
Irish-elk,  s.    [Elk.] 
Irish  olm,  s. 

lint.  :   i'lmu-i  mniitriiKi  ntrfra, 

Irish  famlno  fovor,  s.  [Famink-itkvkr,] 
Irish  fUrzo,  s. 

liot.  :  VU-j:  striclus. 
Irish-heath, ». 

Hot.  :  Mettzii'siit  polifolia. 

Irish  moss. «.    [CAitAonEEN.l 
Irish  Prosbsrtorian  Chnroh,  n. 

JFo-/«io/.  ,f' 7,.  Hist.  :  A  I'rcsbvtpriiitiChniili, 
fornierly  called  llie  Synod  of  Ulster,  as  Iwivin^- 


Its  strength  mainly  within  that  province  of 
Ireland.  Its  members  are  mostly  descen<ied 
from  the  Scotch  Pi*esbyterians,  who  cniiie 
over  by  invitation  of  Jamee  I.,  between  lOOl' 
and  1012,  to  colonize  Ulster.  [Irish  Societv.J 
The  Church  Btill  rfui.iijis  identical  in  doctrine 
with  the  Bcottisii  Establishment.  In  1072 
Charles  II.  conferred  ujion  its  members  a  small 
"  Regium  Donuiu  "  (Uoyal  Gi(t).  Tliis  having 
lap.sed,  was  revived  by  William  III.  in  It.'.Mi, 
and  continued  till  the  pa.ssing  of  the  lush 
Churcli  Act  in  1S71.  Compensation  was  ^i\fii 
by  tlie  Act  to  the  tlien  hving  ministers  t-n- 
titled  to  the  gift.  By  the  spontaneous  transfer- 
ence of  this  money  to  the  synod,  the  nucleus 
of  a  snstentition  fund  was  obtained,  and  soon 
considerably  developed  by  voluntary  conlribu- 
tions.  By  the  census  of  ISSl  the  Presby- 
terians in  Ireland  amounted  to  4S.^,r>fW,  ilie 
vast  majority  behmging  to  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  that  year  it  had  :i6  presby- 
teries, 021  niinistc^rs.  557  congregations,  10:;,f.^S 
communicants.  78,820  families.  8,514  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  87,047  Sunday-scholar.s. 
It  raised  for  all  religious  aud  cliuritable  pur- 
poses £140,740. 

Irish  Society,  s. 

Hist. :  A  committee  of  citizens  belonging  to 
tweh'e  London  Companies,  invited  by  Jann;s  I. 
in  1G13  to  t-ake  pait  in  cultivating  the  coutis- 
cated  lands  in  Ulster,  which,  to  the  extent 
of  511,465  acres,  had  become  vested  in  the 
Crown.  The  society  in  large  measure  built 
Jjondonderry,  though  walls  and  bastions  had 
been  erected  there  as  early  as  1609.  They 
largely  colonized  the  county  of  the  samename, 
which  was  bestowed  in  honour  of  the  twelvt? 
liOndon  companies.  The  full  title  of  the 
flociety  is  the  Honourable  Irish  Society. 

Irish-ivhin,  5.    [Irish-furze.] 

Sr'-ish-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Irish;  -ism.]  A  mode 
of  expression  or  idiom  peculiar  to  the  Irish  ; 
an  iricisiu. 

Ir'-ish-man,  s.  [Eng,  Irish,  and  man.]  A 
native  or  naturalized  inliabitant  of  Ireland. 

•  ir'-ish-r^.  8.  [Eng.  Irish ;  -ry.]  Tho  pcnjdo 
of  Irelan'i,  as  opposed  to  tho  English  setMers, 
known  as  the  Englishry. 

"  Clioosing  rather  to  trust  the  winds  Mid  wiw«  tlinii 
the  VJLiupei'iitvd /r/i/iry."— J/ocau/uy .'  Iliit.  £tfj..  cli. 
xiL 

ir'-ite,  «.    fLat.  irfs  =  Gr.  Tpt?(iria)  =  the  rain- 
bow; sufl. -tfe  (Mt;t.)  (q.v.).J 
Mill. :  A  variety  of  Chromate  (q.v.). 

i-ri'-tis,  i-rid-i'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  Tm  (iris),  genit. 
ipifio?  (iriiA'S);  su(l'.  -i(w(q.v.).J 

Path.:  Inflammation  of  tho  iris,  accom- 
panied liy  vascularity,  change  in  colour  an<l 
appearance,  irregularity  and  immobility  of 
the  pupil,  with  a  visible  and  vaiying  nnionnt 
of  lymph  deposited  in,  on,  and  round  the  iris. 

•  irk,  *  irk-^n,  *  yrke,  *  Irk-yn,  v.t.  k  t. 

[ISw.  yrlia  ~  to  urge,  to  press,  from  tho  same 
root  as  work  and  unje.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  tire  ;  to  weary ;  to  bo  irk- 
some or  wearisome  to.  (Now  ouly  used  im- 
personally.) 

"  It  irku,  lil^h  Dnme,  my  noblo  Lords, 
'QnUut  lodyc  (.tir  to  Uniw  their  HWonLa." 

acuit:  lMi/qfth«iMU  iiiiuCrct,  lv.31. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  tired  or 
weary. 

"To  prfffho  rIho  thon  mypht  not  jn**.*— J/yro  ;  In- 

llmrtl'-iii/'ir  I'arlth  frh/Li,  .'lUw 

irk'-sotne,   *  yrke-some,   a.    [Eng.   irk; 

-SO»M'.  j 

1.  Woaiisomo,  tiring,  tcdioiis ;  tiresome  by 
long  continuance  or  repetition. 

"  No  hlgber  reeonii>ciio<i  tli«y  *eok 
Thftli  hnneat  iiitihii«iiniicc,  !•>  iriuuma  toll 
Full  u(t  Lirooureil." 

WoriUieorth  .•  jrjccurifon,  bk.  Till. 

•  2.  Sorrowful,  sad,  weary. 

*  3.   Weary  ;  tireii, 

"  yrkrt'.rnr  .if  Ilfp  i\Tiil  too  Innit  IhiirrlnK  nlRht.* 

Simtimr:  r.  «.,  1.11.4 

irk'-s&me  ly,  "  irk'-sim-li^,  adv.    (Eng. 

irksome;  -hj.]  In  an  iritsome,  todiuoa,  woari- 
flomo  or  tiresome  manner. 

"A  bftrof  ln>uw>JribOTn/y  loog.**— flydnffun,  No.  Its. 

irk'  s^mO'nJSss,     *  yrko-som-neaso.    «. 

(Kiig.  irksomi- ;  -nc-M.)  The  (piality  nr  si;ii.-  i-f 
luing  Irltaonu-  ;  tcdlouKiiess,  wearisouirn<s«. 

"  T\\o  Irkiometifiu  uu\  wnArliioiu  of  Aiiilml  nUTInl  l-y 
reMiitiiioiit.'— /Md;    A'MOiri;    Un  fA«  Actir4   {'■•u^n. 


iron  (as  i  -emj,  '  Iren.  '  yren,  •  jrrene, 
'  yron.  *  yrun,  *  yzen,  s.  &.  a.     [  a.s..  as 

suosL,  tren,  pren,  urn,  irsern,  an  adj.,  irf^n, 
yren,  isen,  isern  ;  O.  S.  isam  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Isarn, 
Isan,  iseii ;  M.  H.  Ger.  Isen  ;  N.  H.  Ger.  risen  ; 
Dut.  yoen  ;  Goth,  eisam ;  Icel.  jarn ;  Dan.  & 
Bw.  jern  ;  Ir.  iarran,  earran,  iarun  ;  GaeL, 
aa  Bubst.,  iaruinn,  inruttch,  as  adj.,  iaruinHf 
iaruach  ;  Wei.  iiaiarii ;  Ann.  /unmnuj 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Langnagt : 

1.  LitrraUy: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  5. 

(•J)  An  article  mode  of  iron ;  Bi>ec.,  one  for 
ironing  clothes. 

2.Fi3.:  Anything  strong.hard,  or  unyielding. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  A  minute  quantity  of  ferric  oxide, 
Fe-j  Oo,  is  necessarj*  to  the  liealthy  growth  of 
plants. 

2.  Clienn. :  Ferrum,  a  metallic  tetrad  ele- 
ment, sj'tnliol  Ke,  atomic  weight  56",  sp.  grav. 
of  pure  iron  7*8.  Irvu  occurs  nearly  pure 
or  alloyed  with  nickel  in  meteurites,  but 
is  generally  ftmnd  in  combination  wiUi  oxy- 
geu  and  as  a  carbonate.  It  is  widely  ditluhcd 
iu  rocks,  and  often  forms  the  chief  colouring 
matter  of  clays  and  sands.  It  also  occurs 
combined  with  .sulphur.  The  chief  ores  ujed 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  Magnetite, 
Haematite,  Brown  oxide,  8patliic  ore,  uud 
Clay  ironstone.  Tlie  ore  is  lirst  cidcined,  to 
exi»el  the  water  and  carbonic  aci<i  and  most  of 
tlie  siUiihur,  aud  to  convert  the  oxides  to 
peroxiiie,  which  prevents  the  waste  of  iron  in 
the  form  of  slag.  Tlie  calcined  ore  is  then 
smelted,  witli  the  addition  of  coke  and  lime- 
stone; the  Umestuuu  unites  with  the  idlica 
present  and  forms  a  fusible  slag,  whilst  tlie 
oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
carbon  monoxide.  [Blast  -  yuitNACt.]  The 
iron  thus  obtained  is  calkd  cast  or  pig  iron, 
and  is  verj'  impure.  I'ure  irou  is  prepared  liy 
jdacing  four  parts  of  tine  iron  wire,  cut  ia 
pieces,  aud  one  part  of  black  oxide  of  iron  in 
a  Hessian  crucible,  and  coverinu  it  with  a 
mixture  of  white  sand,  lime,  auu  juitatsiuio 
carbonate  in  the  proportions  waed  for  gla.*s- 
making  ;  a  cover  is  then  closely  applied  and 
the  cruc!iblc  exjiosed  to  a  very  higli  tempera- 
ture. Iron  is  a  soft,  tough,  tenacious,  malle- 
abte,  ductile,  wliite  metal,  not  acted  upon  by 
dry  air;  but  it  rust-s  in  mni.vt  air  containing 
carbonic  acid,  forming  a  hydrate  of  Ihesesqui- 
oxide.  When  heated  to  redness  in  tho  aii,  it 
is  coated  with  black  magnetic  oxide,  Fe304. 
It  burns  in  (rxygcii  gas,  black  oxide  being 
formed.  Red-hot  iron  decomposes  water,  hy- 
drogen beinj;  given  otl'.  Iron  is  ma>;netic  ;  it 
is  soluble  in  dilute  liydrochloric  acid  and  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  witli  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen. Iron  unites  with  oxygen,  forming  fer- 
rous oxide  FeO  and  ferric  oxide  FeoOj.  Inter- 
mediate oxides  arc  also  known.  Ttiu  salts  of 
iron  have  already  been  described.  The  al- 
chemists re;.Teseutcd  it  l»y  tho  symbtd  of 
Mars  <J.  [Fkrrous,  Feuric,  Whouuht-ikon, 
Steki..] 

3.  Gco7. ;  Iron  is  widely  difru8c<l  through 
tho  rocks.  Many  are  coloured  nd  by  ita 
oxides.  It  Is  also  dejiosited  from  ferrufcinous 
siu'ings.     [luuN-OR£  ;  Buo  Iron-oue.) 

4.  IIi!>t.  :  Iron  is  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible  is 
early  as  Gen.  iv.  2-.  Tubal  Cain  is  described 
as  having  liecnan  "  instructor  of  every  art  ilicer 
in  hrass  (co))pur)  and  iion."  On  the  aupuh-hies 
of  the  Kgyiitian  Thebes,  butchers  ore  del  Icted 
us  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  nmud  bar  of 
metal  which,  from  being  blue,  Is  assnined  to 
bo  iron.  Tho  steel  weapons  in  the  tinre  of 
liimiescs  III.  are  ali*o  (minted  blue  There 
are  with  them  the  rei'resentiitions  of  bronzo 
weapons,  which  arc  jwinled  rt'<l.  [Iron  Aok 
(2).J  Iron  ore  is  sidci  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Mount  Ida  about  d.c.  1406.  The  Itomans 
early  knew  it  There  is  no  much  iron  one  In 
India  tliat  It  must  have  been  known  from 
remote  tlme^.  Iron  mine*  cnww  into  operation 
in  ItritnIn  n.r.  M,  nnd  tdlM  eoiitlnur  highly 
)iroductivo.  Tin*  I'uiti-d  StJitPH  i»  cxctM'UiiiKty 
rich  iu  iron,  which  hat*  for  uumy  yrun*  Im'ou 
largely  nitm-d  in  IVnntiylvahiu,  vhile  now  a 
largi^  product  Is  yleM<>d  by  the  mimpuf  Michi- 
gan. Went  \  irKiuht,  Ahibiima,  nnd  K<<mi>  other 
hiiiifK.  In  l^liratouri  w  linlf  uii>nntuliiit  nf  iron 
on-  ixiht.  It«  iTi'durlion  fTt-ni  iboon-n  hiu«  twrn 
hirgt-ly  liu're4iHfd  by  th<'  f<ubh(ilutton  id  coni  for 
uood  im  fuel  and  the  i-niplo>  ntenl  of  the  but  blast 
InmaccB.  The  Ilrwriufr  pn-n'si*  of  couM-rdng 
rrudo  Iron  Into  nietd  \\i\»  dinrovpnul  In  IKiii. 


b^.  b^-,  p^t,  J<$^I;  oat,  9011,  chonis,  9hln.  bcnph;  go,  A:oin;  thin,  this;  sin.  af :  expoot.  ^onophon,  ei^lst.    -tAff. 
-<>lAn«  -tian  =  shon.    -tlon.  <-8lon=8tiiin;  -Uon«  -slon   ^  zhfin.    -tlous.  -slous,  -olous  >'  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  »  b^l,  d^ 
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5.  Min. :  Native  iron  occurs  in  masses  or 
#DiaUer  portiinis  in  meteorites.  It  is  nearly 
pure,  still  it  contaius  one  to  twenty  per  cent. 
of  nickel  with  traces  of  cobalt,  manganese, 
tin,  copper,  chroniium,  iihosphorus,  «tc.  Whe- 
ther unnieteoric  native  iron  exists  is  doubtful. 
Specimens  of  ore  so  pure  as  to  admit  of  direct 
forging  into  horseshoes  have  been  mined  at 
Shepherd's  Mountain,  in  the  Iron  Mountain 
district  of  Missouri,  U.S.     [Meteor'te.] 

6.  Pharm. :  In  the  hieniatin  or  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  6i  per  cent,  is  iron. 
When  aniemia  occurs,  the  administration  of 
iron  is  of  much  use.  It  acts  also  on  the 
nervous  system.  It  often,  however,  causes 
constijiation,  and  sometimes  also  stains  the 
tongue  and  the  teeth.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  reduced  iron  lozenges,  saccharine 
carbonate  of  iron,  compound  mixture  of  iron, 
a  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  iodide  of  iron,  &c. 

^  (1)  Iron  Alum  =  Halotrichite ;  Iron  and 
Manganese  Tuugstate  =  Wolfram  ;  Iron  Anti- 
moiiial  Snlphuret  =  Berthierite  ;  Iron  Apatite 
=  Zwieselite  ;  Iron  Arsenate  =  (l)  Pharmacosi- 
derite,  (2)  Scorodite  ;  Iron  Arsenide  =  Lolio- 
gite  ;  Iron  Borate  =  Ludwigite  or  Lagonite  ; 
Iron  Carbonate  =  Chalybite  or  Siderite  ;  Iron 
Chromate  =  Chromite  ;  Iron  Gymnite  =  Hy- 
dro phite  ;  Iron  Magnetic  Oxide  =  Magnetite; 
Iron  Phosphate  =  (1)  Vivianite,  (2)  Ludlamite  ; 
Iron  PjTites  =  Pyrites,  or  Pyrite  (q.v.)  ;  Iron 
fccsquioxide  =  (1)  Hfeniatite,  (2)  Gothite,  (3) 
Limonite,  (4)Turgite;  Iron  Silicate  =  Lievrite; 
Iron  Sinter  =  Pitticite  ;  Iron  Sulphate  =  Mel- 
anterite  ;  Iron  Sulphide  =  (1)  Pyrites,  (2)  Mar- 
casite,  (3)  Pyrrliotite  ;  Iron  Tungstat«  =  Wol- 
fram ;  Iron  Vitriol  =  Melanterite. 

(2)  Carburet  of  Iron  =  Graphite  ;  Chloride  of 
Iron  =  Molysite  ;  Columbate  of  Iron  =  Tanta- 
lite  ;  Cupreous  Arsenate  or  Arseniate  of  Iron 
=  Scorodite ;  Diarsenate  of  Iron  =  Pitta- 
cite  :  Magnetic  Iron-ore  =  Magnetite ;  Meteoric 
or  Native  Iron  [II.  5] ;  Olagist  Iron  =  Haema- 
tite ;  Oxalate  of  Iron  =  Humboldtine  ;  Oxide 
of  Iron  =  Hiematite  ;  Oxydulated  Iron  =  Mag- 
netite ;  Iron  Sulpliate  =  Melanterite  ;  Tanta- 
late  of  Iron  =  Tantalite  ;  Titaniferous  Iron  = 
Menaccanit*. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Made  of  iron ;  consisting  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  of  iron. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Resembling  iron  in  hardness.  [Iron- 
Bound.] 

"Though  Aged,  he  was  ao  iron  of  limb. 
Few  ol  our  youLli  oouM  cope  witli  him." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  XZT. 

(2)  In  hardness  and  inflexibility. 

"While  Erin  yet 
Strore  'gainst  the  Saxou's  iron  bit." 

Scott  :  nokrbn.  iv.  6. 

(3)  In  heaviness  ;  in  mental  dulness.    [Iron- 

ITTED  ) 
"  Hira  Death's  iron  aleep  oppreaaed."  Philipi. 

(4)  In  power  of  endurance,  in  permanence. 

(5)  In  absence  of  feeling. 

(6)  In  wickedness.     [Iron-aoe,  1.] 

(7)  In  wretchedness. 

11  (1)  In  irons:  With  iron  fetters  on  the 
hands,  the  feet,  or  both. 

(2)  To  Jiave  Tnany  irons  in  the  fire  :  To  carry 
out  many  projects  at  the  same  time. 

Iron  age,  s. 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  The  last  of  the  four  great 
ages  of  the  vtorld  described  by  Hesiod,  Ovid, 
&c.  It  was  supposed  to  be  characterized  by 
abounding  oppression,  vice,  and  misery. 

2.  Scientific  archceol. :  An  age,  the  third  in 
Biiccession,  in  which  weapons  and  mar.yotlier 
implements  began  to  be  made  of  iron,  stone 
having  been  used  for  these  purposes  inthetirst, 
and  bronze  in  the  second.  As  the  advancement 
of  each  tribe  or  people  is  not  neces-sarily  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Iron  Age  probably  did  not  begin  everywhere 
simultaneously.  In  Denmark,  and  ]ierliaps 
some  of  the  adjacent  regions,  it  may  have 
commenced  about  the  Christian  era. 

iron-bark,  iron-bark  tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Various  Eucalypti :  E.  rcsinifera, 
E.  leucoxylo7i,  E.  melano2yhloia,  &:c.  ;  (2)  Sider- 
•xylon. 

Iron-block,  s.  A  tackle-block  with  an 
iron  shell  and  strap. 

iron-boat,  s.    A  boat  made  of  iron  sheets, 

riveted  together. 

iron-bottle,   s.      An  iron  bottle  with  a 


screw-plug,  for  holding  quicksilver.  It  is 
made  by  swaging  and  drawing  from  a  disc  of 
tough  wrought-iron.  After  being  brought  by 
swaging  to  the  form  of  an  open-ended  cylinder, 
it  is  put  on  a  steel  mandrel  and  driven  through 
holes  of  decreasing  dimensions  till  it  becomes  a 
long  cylinder.  The  neck  is  pressed  and  twisted 
into  shape,  and  fitted  with  a  sere w-a topper. 

iron-bound,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Bound  wth  iron. 

2.  Fig. :  Surrounded  or  bounded  with  rocks  : 
as,  an  iron-bovtid  shore. 

iron-cage.  s. 

Hist.  :  A  cage  of  iron  for  the  confinement  of 
criminals.  Louis  XI.  of  France  imprisoned 
the  Cardinal  de  Balue  in  one  of  eight  feet 
square  for  an  act  of  treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude ;  and,  by  one  account,  Timur  similarly 
treated  tlic  Sultan  Bayazid  I.,  after  taking 
him  captive. 

iron-cased,  a.  Cased  with  iron ;  iron- 
clad. 

iron-chamber,  s. 

Puddlitig :  That  portion  of  the  puddling- 
furnace  in  which  the  iron  is  worked  ;  the  re- 
verberatory-chamber,  the  charge- chamber. 

iron-chlorides,  s.  pi.  [Ferric-chlobide  ; 
Fekhous-chloride.1 


iron-cross, 


A  cross  of  iron. 


U  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross : 
Her.  it  Hi^t. :  A  Prussian  order  of  knight- 
hood, instituted  in  1S13. 

iron-crown,  s.  A  crown  of  gold  set  with 
jewels,  made  origin- 
ally for  the  kings  of 
Lombardy,  and  de- 
riving its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  en- 
closed within  its 
round  a  circlet  of 
iron,    said    to    have  ieok-crown. 

been  forged  from  one 

of  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion  of  '^Vrist 
It  was  supposed  to  confer  upon  the  liolder 
sovereignty  over  all  Italy. 

H  Napoleon  I.  was  crowned  with  it  at 
Milan  on  May  26,  1806. 

iron-earth,  s.    [Blue  iron-earth.] 

iron-fiddle,  s.  A  number  of  pieces  of 
iron  wire,  of  different  lengths,  fixed  at  one 
end,  by  whose  vibration  notes  are  produced. 
{Rossiter.) 

iron-flsted,    a.     Close-fisted,  niggardly, 

covetous,  miserly. 

iron-founder,  t.  One  who  makes  iron 
castings. 

iron-foundry,  iron-foundery,  s.    A 

place  where  iron  castings  are  made. 

*  iron-framed,  a.  Made  or  framed  of 
iron  ;  hardy. 

iron-f^oth,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Hseraatite. 
iron-fnmace,  s. 

Mdal. :  A  furnace  in  which  iron-ore  or  the 
metal  is  exposed  to  heat.  The  purposes  and 
construction  are  various. 

iron-glance,  s. 

Min.  ;  A  crystallized  variety  of  Hiematite. 
Called  also  Specular  Iron  (q.v.). 

iron-gray,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  a  grayish  hue,  approximating 
to  tlie  colour  of  freshly -fractured  iron. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  gray  hue,  approximating  to 
the  colour  of  freshly-fractured  iron. 

'iron-handed,  a.    Harsh,  severe,  cruel. 

iron-hat,  a. 

Old  armour :  A  headpiece  of  iron,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  hat,  and  worn  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  seventeenth  century  ;  a  steel-hat. 

iron-hearted, 

unfeeling,  cruel. 


a.      Hard-hearted,  harsh, 


"  Think,  ye  masters  iron-hearted. 
Lolling  Jit  your  jortal  boards." 

Coyyper  :  Negro' t  Complaint. 

iron-horse,  s. 

1.  A  railway-engine. 

2.  A  bicycle,  or  other  velocipede. 

"  Mr.  S.  sUited  on  hia  third  day's  Journey  of  the  650 
miles  ride  ou  hia  '  iron-horte."'—Echo.  Oct.  29,  1875. 


iron-iodide.  5. 

1.  Chevt. :  Fej  or  Fel2. 

2.  Pharm. :  It  may  be  made  into  a  syrup 
and  a  pill.    Given  in  scrofula,  phthisis,  &c. 

iron-liQ.uor,  s.  Acetate  of  iron  ;  used  u 
a  morilant  tiy  dyers  and  calico-printers. 

iron-lord,  s.    A  great  ironmaster. 

iron-man,  s. 

Cotton-manuf. :  A  name  applied  to  the  self- 
acting  nmle  invented  in  1S25  by  Roberts,  o< 
Manchester. 

iron-mask,  &. 

Hist. :  Ama-sk,  not  really  of  iron,  but  of  black 
velvet,  worn  by  a  mysterious  state  prisoner  in 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Who  he 
was  is  an  unsolved  historical  problem. 

Iron-natroUte,  $. 

Min. :  A  dark-green,  opnque  variety  of  Na- 
trolite,  havinga  fourth  of  the  alumina  replaced 
by  oxide  of  iron. 

iron-ochre,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Haematite. 
iron-ore,  s. 

Min.  :  Various  minerals  containing  so  larra 
an  amount  of  iron  in  their  composition  as  to 
be  suitable  for  smelting.  The  chief  are  hseraa- 
tite, limonite,  and  clay-ironstone,  which  occur 
in  extensive  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

IT  Argillaceous  Iron-ore  =  Clay  Ironstone 
(q.v.)  ;  Arsenicated  Iron-ore  =  Pharmucosi- 
derite  ;  Axotomous  Iron-ore  =  Menaccanite  ; 
for  Bog  Iron-ore,  see  Boo;  Brown  Iron-ore  = 

(1)  Limonite,  (2)  Gothite  ;  Calcareous  Iron- 
ore  =  Siderite ;  Clay  Iron-ore  =  Clay  Iron- 
stone ;  Green  Iron-ore  =  Dufrenite  ;  Jospery 
Iron-ore  =■  a  jaspery-looking  red  variety  of 
Clay  Ironstone,  and  Lenticular  Iron-ore  one 
witli  miimte  flattened  concretions  ;  Magnetic 
Iron-ore  —  Magnetite  ;  Micaceous  Iron-ore  = 
Haematite  ;  Oihreous  Iron-ore  =  (1)  Heeaia- 
tite,  (2)  Gothite  ;  Octahedral  Iron-ore  =  Mag- 
netite ;  Pitchy  Iron-ore  =  Pitticite  ;  Red  Iron- 
ore  =  Htematite  ;  Sparry  Iron-ore  =  Sulerite  ; 
Specular  Irnii-ore=  Hamatite  ;  Titauiferoua 
Iron-ure  =  Menaccanite.    (Dana.) 

iron-paper,  s.  A  name  given  to  ex- 
tremely thin  sheet-iron,  which  has  been  rolled 
thinner  than  the  finest  tissue-paper. 

iron-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  or  tube  made  of 
iron. 

iron-pyrites,  s.    [SIenaccanite.] 

II  Magnetic  Iron-pyrites  =  (1)  Pj-rrhotite, 

(2)  Troilite  ;  Prismatic,  or  White  Iron-pyritea 
=  Marcasite. 

iron-rations,  s.  pi.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  supplies  taken  and  carried  by  the  troops 
tlieniselves  on  service  beyond  the  sea,  when 
detached  from  their  transport.  The  ordinary 
iron  rations  for  two  days  should  be  2  lbs.  of 
preserved  meat  and  2  lbs.  of  biscuits,  supi>le- 
mented  in  such  a  manner  as  circumstances 
admit.     (I'oyle.) 

iron-rutile,  s. 

Min.:  The  ferriferous  variety  of  Rutile 
(q.v.). 

iron-sand,  5. 

Min.:  (1)  Menaccanite;  (2)  Magnetite. 

iron-sheathed,  a.  sheathed  or  cased 
in  iron  ;  iron-cased,  ironclad. 

iron-shod,  a.    Shod  with  iron. 

iron-shrub,  s, 

Bot.  :  Sauvagesia  erccta. 

iron  -  sulphates,  s.  pL    [Ferric  -  sul- 
phate; Ferrocs-sulphate.] 
iron  -  sulphides,  s.  pi.    [Ferbous-sui^ 

PHIDE.] 

iron-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Siderodendron,  (2)  Parrot ia  peiisim, 

iron-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Vernonia. 

*  iron-'witted,  o.     Unfeeling,  insensibi* 

"  I  wiU  couverae  with  iron-teitted  fools." 

&hakesp. :  /tichard  III.,  Iv.  %. 

iron  (as  i'-em),  v.t.    [Iron,  s.] 

1.  To  fiu-nish  or  arm  with  iron, 

2.  To  shackle  or  fetter  with  irons  ;  to  hand- 
cuff. 


I&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wh6.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian.    »,  o©  =  o ;  ey  =  a.     qu  ^  Kw. 
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3.  To  smooth  with  a  smoothing- .ron. 
"  LUtlti  stATclieiJ  JuhiinyCrowu  Rt  hlu  elbow  he  found, 
UIh  cravnt-BtrliiK  i'«*  ironed.' 

livchtrtUr :  Trtal  of  the  Pott*  for  th«  Bayt. 

Iron-cl^d  (iron  ob  i'-em).  s.  &  a.    [Eng. 

iron,  ami  clad.] 

A,  As  subst. :  Tlie  system  of  plating  ships 
with  iron  was  first  trii-'d  on  some  of  the  French 
floating  batterit'S  used  at  Kinburn  in  1855  ; 
Imt,  tlioiigh  the  results  were  satisfactory,  no 
advance  was  made  until  1858,  when  the  French 
again  took  the  lead  with  the  "  Gloire,"  but 
were  quickly  followed  by  the  first  English 
armonred  vessels  of  the  "Warrior"  class,  to 
which  were  adiled,  to  strengthen  the  ironclad 
fleet,  altered  wooden  line-ol-battle  ships,  such 
aa  the  '*  Hoyal  Alficd,"  which  were  cut  down 
and  plated.  All  the  early  vessels  were  cori- 
Btruct^'d  of  wood,  but  the  later  specimens  have 
been  built  of  iron  framing,  and  few  of  the 
nii'ilcrn  ships  are  alike.  Is'nne  of  the  early 
irun-clads  nienliuned  veretef^tedin  actual  war- 
fare, the  fifht  haltle  of  iron-clads  taking  place 
between  the  Monitor  and  Werrimac,  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Civil  Var.  The  tost  here 
applied  demonBtratod  that  the  days  of  wooden 
wa^-^llips  'were  at  an  cud,  and  this  fact  vas 
Btill  further  indicated  by  later  events  of  the 
Civil  War.  Since  its  close  the  nat inns  tif  Europe 
bave  been  busy  building  iron-clad  vessels,  of 
various  patterns,  and  increasing  the  thickness 
of  protective  armor,  as  the  puver  of  rifled 
cannon  increased.  From  war  vpkscIs  with  3 
«r  4  inches  of  iron  ca^;ting,  the  thickness  has 
gradually  increased,  until  vessels  are  now  afloat 
with  protective  armor  24  inches  thick,  and  with 
tuircts  plated  with  36  inches  of  iron.  Cof^tly 
experiments  of  this  kind  were  entr  red  into  by 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  &c.,  while  the 
United  States  held  ahmf,  f)uie(iy  watching  the 
products  of  European  i  avy  yards  as  one  by  one 
they  were  rendered  of  questionable  value  by 
the  rapidly  increasing  penetrative  power  of 
the  great  cannon  now  produced.  About  ten 
years  ago  this  country  actively  began  to  build 
u  new  navy,  and  ban  now*  afloat  a  lleet  of  iron- 
clads of  tlie  fincHt  dencription  yet  made,  and 
steadily  growing  in  nuniliers.  In  armoring 
tliese  Vessels  some  highly  useful  lessons  have 
been  learned.  iSteel  replaced  iron  ;  and  when 
it  was  found  that  even  a  great  tliickness  of 
steel  was  incapable  of  resitting  the  power  of 
our  great  rifled  guns,  new  exi)erimente  were 
made,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  nickel- 
steel,  of  remarkable  reoisting  powers,  and  of 
nu'tliuds  of  hardening  the  surface  of  plates  so 
eflective  that  for  the  jireeent  the  armor  has 
won  the  battle,  snine  of  the  new  ly -built 
American  iron-clads  being  imjienetrable  by  tlio 
ball  of  any  cannon  now  in  existence.  The 
term  iron-clad  has  now  largely  become  a 
misnomer.  Not  only  are  manv  of  the  vessels 
80  eutitled  built  of  sti-el,  but  steel  has  rcphicrd 
iron  generally  in  their  armor,  henec  the 
phrase  steel-clad  has  become  a  more  cornet 
designation.  The  monitor  ideawhieh  played 
so  interesting  a  part  in  our  Civil  War,  ban 
largely  gone  out  of  use,  the  unseaworlhy 
character  of  the  low-decked  monitonj  being  a 
piTious  defect  in  thi-ir  navigation.  The  original 
monitor  went  to  the  bottom  in  a  storm. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Armour-plated  ;  strengthened 
with  plates  of  iron  to  resist  artillery. 

Iron  er,  (Iron  as  i'-om),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  v. ; 
-er.]     One  w  lio  irons, 

•  Iron-flint  (iron  a»  i'-ern),  s.     [Eng.  iron^ 
a.nd  flint.] 
Min. :  Ferruginous  quartz. 
Iron-hdad^  (iron  as  I'-cm),  $.  pi.    [Eng. 

iron,  and  hi  wis.] 

Hot.:  Centaurea  nigra. 

l-r6n'-lc,  i  rSn'-ic-al,  a.  [Fr.  imnique, 
frniii  I,nw  Lilt,  irtmic'ii!!,  from  Gr.  tiputviKo'; 
(firouifcos)  ^  dia.sembling  ;  lUil.  &8p.  ironko.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  of  the 
nature  of  irony  ;  saying  one  thing  and  mean- 
ing another. 

"Tho  tone  wJiIch  Nlobuhr  ckUii  ironical  Im  rnthor 
timt  (if  liiilirrtTLMicp  niiU  uiicrrtAliily."— /^v/(,-  Vred. 
/.'ir/y  /lorrotn  llUt.  (\ihU).  i.  2i,i. 

2.  Addicted  to  or  using  irony. 

X-rdn-Ic-al-l^,  n^a-.  [Eng.  ironical;  -ly.] 
In  an  iiomcjil  manner  ;  with  irony. 

i-r$n'-lo-al-nSss.  s.     [Eng.  ironical;  -neM.l 

Thr  unalily  or  state  of  bring  ironical. 

ironing  (Iron  as  i'-6m),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

llKiiN,  r.j 


A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  sub$t.  :  n»e  act  of  smoothing  clothes, 

&c.,  with  an  iron. 

ironing-board,  s. 

Domestic:  A  board  for  laundry  Ironing, 
sometimes  Ituving  a  sjiecial  sliape,  aa  lur 
shirt-fronts,  &c.     [Slkeve-uoaru.J 

ironing-lathe.  &-. 

Ilat-rtutkiiifj :  A  machine  having  mandrels 
carrying  blocks  on  which  hala  are  mounted 
for  ironing. 

ironing-machine,  s.      A  machine  for 

iroiiing  clothes,  &e.  specific  forms  are  made 
for  laundry  work,  for  hat-ironing,  for  hosiery, 
and  for  tailors. 

*iron-i8h  (iron  as  i'-em).  a.  [Eng.  iron; 
•islt.]     tooniewlial  resembling  iron. 

"  Some,  who  did  thruat  a  probe  or  Httle  atlck  Into  a 
cbiiik  u(  the  cdlllii,  wlili;h  brliiKhitf  out  soino  moi&tnro 
witli  it.  fouud  It  of  an  ironiah  uute." — Wood:  AChcnm 
Ozvn.  ;  John  Colet. 

*  i'-ron-ist,  s.  [Eng.  iron(y)  :-ist.]  One  givea 
to  using  irony ;  one  who  deals  in  irony, 

"To  send  to  the  metaphoiiat  for  hia  allegories,  to 
the  ironist  for  his  sarcasms,  &c," — jjartinua  Scrib- 
lenu:  Art  qf  Sinkin-j,  ch.  xliL 

Iron-mas-ter  (Iron  as  i'-em).  s.  [Eng. 
irun,  and  wut-.('-r.J     A  manufacturer  of  iron. 

iron-moh-gcr  (iron  as  i'-em),  s.     [Eng. 

inni,  and  7/("";/<:r.]  One  who  deals  in  iron 
wares  or  hardware. 

"ObviouB  hi  the  shups  of  blacksmiths,  locksmiths' 

guiiHiiitths,   cutlers,   clock iitnketB,    ironmongen,    and 

otht^n: —Uoyle  :    n'orAi.  Ul.  483. 

TI  The  Irornnongers'  Company  is  one  of  the 
London  City  Companies.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Edward  iV.  in  1463. 

iron-mon-ger-y  (iron  aa  i'-em),  s.   [Eng. 

ironvionffcr ;  -j/.]  Ironware;  hardware;  sueli 
irctn  goods  as  are  usually  kept  for  sale  in 
shujis. 

iron-mould  (iron  as  i'-em),  s.     [Eng. 

iron,  and  Jiwuld.]  A  spot  on  cloth  caused  by 
iron  rust. 

iron-mould  (iron  as  i'-em),  v.t.  tlnoN- 
MOULD,  s.\  To  Spot  or  stain  cloth,  ic,  by 
touching  it  with  iron  rust. 

"iron-sick  (iron  as  i'-em),  a.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  ^ii:k.] 

J^aut.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  the 
bolts  and  nails  have  become  so  corroded  or 
eaten  with  rust  that  she  begins  to  leak. 

Iron-side  (iron  as  i'-em),  s.     [Eng.  iron, 

and  siile.]  Unginally  one  of  the  veteran 
soldiers  of  CroniwuU's  army  ;  a  hardy  veteran, 

iron-smith  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron, 
ami  ^laith.]  One  who  works  in  iron,  aa  a 
blacksmitli,  locksmith,  &,c. 

iron-stone  (iron  as  i'-om),  s.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  btuiit:.] 

^fin. :  A  "stone"  or  mineral  into  the  com- 
position of  which  iron  largely  enters. 

%  (1)  For  Clay  Ironstone,  see  Clay. 

(12)  Blue  Clay  Ironstone  =  Vivlanite  ; 
Brown  Clay  Iionstone  exists  in  compact 
masses,  or  in  concretionary  nodules ;  it  may 
be  pisolitic  or  oolitic.    (Dana.) 

Ironstono-chlna,  s.  One  of  the  con- 
tributions of  Wedgwuod  to  the  eerauiic  ait. 
The  materials  of  the  fttaflbrdshiio  ware  are 
calcined  Hints  and  clay.  The  Hints  are  burned 
in  kilns,  and  then,  wliilu  hot,  nluugcd  into 
water,  by  which  they  are  cracked  through 
their  whole  subatAuco.  Tliey  are  then  ground 
with  water,  in  mills  resembling  the  arrastra, 
to  the  consistence  of  cream.  Tlie  clay,  from 
Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  fn  this  utaUi,  as  well  as  the  Hint, 
is  ]iassed  through  flue  sieves  to  iiepamto  the 
gi'osser  particles.  The  flint  and  clay  are  now 
mixed  by  meaaure,  and  the  mixture  Is  passed 
again  through  a  sieve  for  better  incoriKiration. 
In  this  st^tto  it  is  called  »ltp,  Is  evaporated  to 
a  ])roper  consistence,  and  ttMiipen-d  in  the 
piiK-rnlll.  Cups,  i>ots,  basins,  and  other  round 
articles  are  turueil  rough  on  the  horlzontil 
potter's-wheel,  and  when  half  dried  are  a^'aln 
turned  In  a  lathe.  They  are  then  fully  dried 
in  a  stuvif,  antl  polished  up  with  coai-se  jiapor. 

iron-wdro  (iron  as  i'-om),  «.  (Eng.  iron, 
and  icriri.)    liinls,  utensils,  iVe.,  made  of  iron. 


iron-wood  (iron  as  i'-em),  ».    [Eng.  iron, 

and  wood.] 

Hot.  :  (1)  Sidcroxylon  (Low/on^;  (2)  variooa 
species  of  J5i06pj/roi  (ebony)  ;  (:i)  Meirositi'  r'os 
vera.  That  of  North  America  (1)  Ostrya  vir- 
ijinica,  and  (2)  Carjnnus  amcricaua;  tliat  of 
Jamaica  Erythroxylon  areolatum ;  that  of  New 
Suuth  Wales  Argyrodendron  tri/oHatum ;  that 
of  Tasmania,  NoUlcca  lignstrina.  Bastard 
ironwood  is  Xantltorylon  Ptcrota,  Black  iron- 
wood  OUa  undulata,  and  Wlute  Vepris  lanceo- 
laUt.     (Trcits.  o/Jkit.) 

"  Alter  thii  I  made  a  great  heavy  i>»tle  or  beater  of 

the  wood  c&tlctl  tronwovtL"—IJe/o€.'  JtoliinMon  Crtuo*. 
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iron-work  (iron  as  i'-em),  ».  [Eng.  inm, 
and  ux)rk.] 

1,  Anything  made  of  iron;  a  general  term 
for  those  juirts  of  a  structure,  vessel,  carriage, 
Ac,  whicli  are  made  of  iron. 

"The  sninjihtiis  of  some  of  the  ironwork,  aiij  tb* 
complete  disablement  ol  the  steamer."— />at/y  fi'ew^ 
August  26,  1884. 

2.  (PI.):  An  establishment  wliere  iron  Is 
manufactured,  wrought,  or  cast  into  heavy 
work,  as  cannons,  rails,  &c. 

Iron-wort  (iron  as  i'-em),  s.    [Eng.  inm, 

and  vort.\ 
Hot. :  (1)  Siderites  ;  (2)  Ualeopsis  LadanuTtu 
%  Yellow  ironwort : 
Bot. :  Galeopsis  vHIosa. 

Iron-y  (iron  as  i'-em),  a,    [Eng.  iron;  -y.) 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  iron ;   containing 

iron. 

"The  Ironjr particles  carried  olT." — Woodward:  On 

Fottilt. 

2.  Resembling  iron  in  any  of  its  qualities  or 
characteristics  :  as,  an  irony  taste. 

i'-ron-Jr,  *.  (Fr.  tro7ue,  from  Lat.  ironia, 
from  Gr.  eipoii'eia  (croncUi)  —  dissimulation, 
irony,  from  tipwc  {eiron)  =  a  dissembler; 
I)roperly  the  i»r.  par.  of  «tpw  (eiru)  =  to  speak  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Itiil.  ironia.]  A  mode  of  speech 
in  wliich  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words. 
The  intention  is  mildly  to  ridicule  undue  pre- 
tensions or  absurd  statements  while  nominally 
accepting  them  unquestionably. 

"la  Plato's  cometly  thcro  la  almost  alwajrs  soma 
uuiIer'Ctirrout  of  liittcn)v«a ;  It  la  irony,  uot  Joyotu* 
ueas."— /'Cwei  /  History  qf  J'hilotophy.  i.  207. 

*  ir'-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  tr(c);  'Ous.'l    Angry,  wrath* 

lul,  tlioleric,  passionate. 

"  An  irou*  luaii,  OoU  Beiid  hlui  lltcl  tutKht" 

Cha%ieer:  C.  T..  7.69T. 

*  irp,  •  irpe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  grimace; 
a  contortion  of  the  body. 

"  From  S|>.-uU«h  shru^.  Prrnch  faces,  imlrks,  irpt, 
mill  nil  ntlc'ctuil  huiuoun."— /t«n  Jonton :  Cytithia'a 
KcveU,  V.  11. 

*  irp,  adv.  [Irp,  s.]  With  grimaces  or  con- 
tortions. 

"  MnUitJihie  j-our  stnthni,  brisko  aail  irp«.''—B«n 
Joiiaon  :  Cynthia  »  JleveU,  ID    6. 

ir-ra'-di-an9e,  Ir-ra'-dl-an-fi^,  s.    [Lat. 

irnidio)i3,  iir.  pr.  of  irraiiio  —  to  irradiate 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Irradlnnt: 
the  act  of  irradiating  ;  emission  of  rays  of 
light  upon  any  object, 

"  Imxp  not  tho  heavenly  spirits,  and  bow  th«lr  lort 
KxprvHit  they  7— by  looks  only.  orUo  tlirv  mix 
Irnuiiancel'  SlUlon:  />.  L,  vol.  SIT. 

2.  That  which  irradiatea  or  renders  Im- 
diant ;  that  which  is  irradiate<L 

"  Supreme  irrnitUtnff  t  spi'ml  thrilUtant  rmy  ; 
Fai'  siMHil  ttiv  dnwn  nf  tliy  InUnial  il«>-.' 

Itrwikv :  L''»ivtrutt  lifiuty.ytk.  x\. 

*  ir-ra'-dl-ant,  a,  [Ijit.  iiTodlans,  pr.  i»ar. 
of  irrtulio.]  Emitting  beams  of  light ;  irra- 
diating. 

"  8o  bright  tho  lampof  iilffbt,  tho  constAut  uioon,  .  .  . 
Oft  thro"  thu  lU-*vy  cloml  irrM,tiant  brnd«, 
Ami  to  bcnlk'liU-il  Luids  her  InHiirnoo  lumls.' 

iioyta:  To  J/iirrwfJd. 

*  Xr-ra'-dl-ate,<i.    [I-'it.  irr\uliatus,  \^.  par.  of 

irradio  —  to  cast  Imjaiuh  on  ;  ir-  ■-  in.  =  on, 
upon,  and  nu/iu-^  =  n  ray.]  IrrudlatuU,  illa- 
miued  ;  made  brilliant  or  bright. 

"  Thou  chivl  of  ImriU.  wbi*o  inl|tht]r  iiili»«' 
\\  Ith  Inwnnl  llitht  irr,utUlf,  lulrri'r-ULp 
Tho  sovreltfu  laaiittfr's  iirUiial  wurk  tlUi'layeil.* 
Mason  :  A>ur/M  U'tni^n,  bk.  L 

ir-ra'-dl-ate,  v.t.   k  I.     [Fr.   imutler;  S|k 
irrndiar ;  lUi\.  irrodiarr.] 
A.  Transitivt : 
1.  Literally: 
1.  To  illuniinnto  or  shod  a  lixht  upon  by 


ooil.  h6^ ;  p^t,  J^l :  cat,  90U,  ohorus.  9hin,  bench :  go,  &om ;  thin,  %hlB,  sin.  Of ;  ezpoct,  ^onophon,  e^st.     ph  •   t 
-eian,  -tlan  ^  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shftn;  t^on,   fion     zhun.    -tiotis,  -olous,  -sioos  ^  shfts.    -bio,  -die.   <lic.  -  b^l,  dpU 
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castinj^  beams  on ;  to  brighten ;  to  make 
briglit  or  brilliant. 

**  Such,  poeta  feigD,  iT^ndiated  bM  o'er 
The  sun's  Abode  uii  Iiidln.'8  utmost  shore." 

Cotttper:  Elegy  iii.    (Tranel.) 

*  2.  To  radiate  iDto  ;  to  penetrate  by  itidia- 
tion. 

*•  Ethereal  or  solar  heat  must  digest.  Influence,  trro' 
^iate,  and  put  thuse  more  siui]ile  jjarta  of  miitter  into 
motion."— ^(ite .■  0ri3.  qf  Matikirtd. 

XL  Figtiratively  : 

1.  To  enlighten  intellectually;  to  illuminate. 

"So  much  the  ratlier  thou,  ctlestinl  light 
Bhiue  iuward.  ami  the  uiiud  through  all  her  powers 
Jrrtidiate"  JUlCon:  P.  L.,  lii.  62. 

2.  To  brighten  up,  to  cheer;  to  make  to 
appear  bright. 

"  Such  beauty  did  hla  looks  irradiate' 

Sherburne  :  Rape  of  Helen. 

*  3.  To  decorate,  to  adorn. 

•*  Xo  weeping  orphan  saw  bin  fnther'a  store 
Our  ahiiiifB  irradinte,  or  iinhl.ize  tin;  floor." 

Pope:  Eloita  to  AOflarH,  136. 

*  B.  Tntrans. :  To  emit  rays,  to  shine. 

Ir-ra-di-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irrn- 
diu/ lis,  pa.  par.  of  irratf to  =  to  irradiate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  irradiating  or  emitting  beams 
Of  light 

"Prohably.  therefore,  it  is,  that  the  moon  in  illu- 
tninate  by  the  bright  irradiation  and  shiuuig  beams 
o€  the  sun."— /*.  Eolland:  Plutarch,  p.  9.S3. 

(2)  Illumination,  brightness,  irradiance. 

"  Sooner  may  a  dork  room  enlighten  itself,  without 
the  irradiationot  acandle."— Sou(A.&r7no/u,vol.viil.. 
ler.  IS. 

2.  Fig.  :  Intellectual  illumination  or  light. 

"The  means  of  immediate  union  of  the^e  intellitrilile 
objects  to  the  understnudinjr,  are  sometimes  divine 
and  sufiernatUTHl,  rs  by  ijimiediite  irradiation  or  re- 
Telation."— /?«;«,■  Orig.  nf  Jlajiknid. 

II.  Ticli  nically : 

Optics,  Astron.,  t^c. :  A  curions  phenomenon, 
tn  virtue  of  which  a  star  or  any  bright  object 
ftlippars  larger  than  it  really  "is.  If  a  thin 
platinum  wire  be  intensely  heated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  an  electric  current,  it  seems  to  a  person 
distant  about  fifty  feet  to  be  as  thick  as  a 
pencil.  In  this  way  the  sun's  diameter  looks 
larger  than  it  is  in  the  sky.  (Forbes :  Transit 
Of  Venvs  (1S74),  p.  50.)  While,  liowever,  a 
white  or  a  bright  object  nn  a  dark  ground 
looks  larger  than  it  is,  a  black  one  on  a  bright 
ground  is  diminished  in  apparent  magnitude. 

•  ir-rad'-i-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.   ir-  for  fn-  =  in, 

on,  and  7'adicatus,  pa.  par.  of  rarficor  =  to 
take  root ;  radix  (genit.  radicis)  =  a  root]  To 
fix  by  the  root ;  to  fix  firmly. 

fr  -  ra'- tion  -  al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  irrationalis, 
from  ir-  for  i?;- =  not,  and  ro(io»ia//.s  =  ra- 
tional (q.v.);  Fr.  irrationel;  Sp.  irracional; 
Ital.  irriuionnlc] 

A.  vis  adjective : 

X.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Void  of  reason  or  understanting. 

"Discrird  first. 
Daughter  of  Sin,  among  the  irrational 
Death  introduced."  3IUton  :  P.  L.,  x.  70B. 

2.  Not  according  to  reason  ;  contrary  to 
reason ;  absurd. 

"  It  is  equally  irrational  and  nnjiist  to  deny  thera 
the  power  of  Improving  their  minds  as  weli  aa  their 
iortnuea."— Burke :  On  the  PcTial  Lam  against  the 
Catholict. 

n.  Math. :  Any  quantity  wliich  cannot  be 
exactly  expressed  by  an  integral  ntnnber,  or 
by  a  vulgar  fraction  :  thus,  V  2  is  an  irra- 
tional quantity,  because  we  cannot  write  for 
it  either  an  integral  number,  or  a  vulgar  frac- 
tion ;  we  may,  however,  approximate  to  it  as 
closely  as  may  be  desired.  In  general,  every 
Indicated  root  of  an  imiierfect  power  of  the 
degree  indicated,  is  irrational.  Such  quanti- 
ties are  often  called  S':rds. 

*  B,  As  Bvhst. .-  A  person  devoid  of  reason 
or  understanding. 

"For  the  poor  shiftless  trrationala."— Derhnm  : 
Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv..  ch,  xil. 

^  Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
polish :  it  is  applicable  more  frequently  to 
the  thing  than  to  the  person,  to  the  princijde 
than  to  the  practice  ;  foolish  on  the  contrary 
is  commonly  applicable  to  the  person  as  well 
as  the  tiling  ;  to  the  i^ractice  rather  than  the 
principle.     {Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  ir-ra-tion-al'-i-ty,  5.  fEng.  irrational; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrational; 
want  of  reason  or  understanding. 

"  Which  would  bring  on  us  the  charge  of  irra- 
tionality.~—Beattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv..  ch.  iL 


ir-ra'-tion-al-ly,  :mv.  [Eng.  irratioyial; 
'ly.]  In  an  irrational  manner ;  witliout  reason; 
contrary  to  reason  ;  absurdly. 


*  ir-ra'-tion-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrational ; 
•  ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  stat^  of  being  irra- 
tional ;  irrationality. 

*  ir-re-biit'-ta-ble.  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eiig.   rthi't :  -able.]      Incapable  of  being 
itfbutted  or  refuted.     (Coleridge.) 

*  ir-re-9ep'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  receptive  (q.v.).]  Not  receptive;  inca- 
pable of  receiving. 

ir-re-claim'-ar-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  rt:c!aim'dili:  (q.v.).] 

1.  Incai)able  uf  being  reclaimed;  that  can- 
not be  reclaimed  or  reciilled  from  error  or 
vice  ;  incapable  of  being  ret'oimed. 

"This    imtbankful,    this    irreclaifnable    people   of 
England." — Sharp:  Sermons,  voU  iL.  ser.  1. 

2.  That  cannot  be  reformed  ;  inveterate. 

"  finch  irrerfaimaft/eincliuations  towhatls  vitiuua." 
— Olamill  :  Pre-exitCence  o/  Souls,  ch.  X. 

*  3.  Tliat  cannot  be  checked  or  repressed  : 
as,  an  irreclaimable  fit  of  anger.  (P.  Holland.) 

ir-re-Claim'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irreclaima- 
W'')!  -ly-]  In*  an  iireclaimable  manner;  so  as 
not  to  admit  of  reformation;  obstinately. 


*  ir-rec-og'-niz  a-ble»  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  recognizable  (q.v.).]  Not  recog- 
nizable ;  that  cannot  be  recognized. 

ir-rec-on-9il-gr-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  irrecon- 
cilable; -ity  j  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irreconcilable ;  irreconcUableness. 

ir-rec-6n-9U'-a-ble,  •  ir-rec-6n-9ile'-a- 

ble»  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  irreconciliable,  from  tr- = 
in- =  not.  and  recoitei/ier  =  to  reconcile  ;  Sp, 
irreconcilable:  Ital.  irrcconciliabile.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Incapable  of  being  reconciled,  appeased, 
or  pacified ;  implacable. 

"  To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war 
Irrecmcilalilt-  to  our  grand  foe. 
Who  now  triumphs."       MUUin:  P.  L.,  L  122. 

2.  Incajtable  of  being  made  to  agree,  accord, 
or  liarmonize  ;  incongruous,  inconsistent,  in- 
compatible. (Followed  by  with,  and  formerly 
also  by  to.) 

"The  manifest  and  irreconcileahle  repuguancy  of 
Its  doctriuea." — Ooyle  i  Works,  iv.  190. 

*  3.  Incajwble  of  being  atoned  for ;  inca- 
pable of  atonement. 

"  That  irreconriJeafite  schism  of  perdition  ami  apos- 
tacy,  til©  Koman  antichrist."  —  Miiion:  Hcason  of 
Church  Government.,  bk.  L,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled, appeased,  or  satisfied;  specif.,  a  member 
of  a  legislative  assembly  who  will  not  work  in 
harmony  with  his  fellow- members. 

ir-rec-dn-9il'-a-ble-ness,  *  ir-rec-6n- 
file'-a-ble-Uess,  s.  [Eng,  irreconcilable; 
-nc-ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrecon- 
cilable ;  irreconcilability. 

"That  which  long  since  I  wrote,  of  the  irreconcife- 
ablenegae  of  Home.  — Bp.  Hall:  The  Reconciler.  (To 
the  Reader.) 

Str-rec-6n-9il'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irrecon- 
cilab{le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  irreconcilable  manner; 
in  a  manner  not  admitting  of  reconciliation. 

"The  doctors  differ  Infinitely  and  irreconcileaMy." 
—Bp,  Ta>/lor :  Diisuasive  from  Poperi^,  pt.  i.,  5  6. 

*  ir-rec'-oii-9ile,  v.t.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  reconcile  (q.v.).]  To  prevent  or 
hinder  from  being  reconciled. 

"As  the  object  caIIs  for  our  devotion,  Bo  It  must 
needs  irreconcile  us  toslu.*  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Life  qf 
Christ,  ilL  16. 

*  ir-rec'-dn-9iled.  «.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
aiid  Eng.  reconciled  (q.v.).]  Not  atoned  for, 
not  expiated. 

"  If  a  servant  .  .  .  die  in  many  irrecondled  loiqnl- 
tlea.' —STyikcsp.  :  Bemry  V.,  iv.  L 

*  ir-rec'-6n-9ile-ment,  s.      [Pret   ir-  = 

in-  (2),  and  Eng,  reconcilement  (f^.x.).']  Want 
of  reconciliation  ;  irreconciliation. 


*ir-rec-dn-9il-J-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  ir-  = 
171- (2),  and  ^t\^.  reconciliation  ((\.v.).'\  Want 
of  reconciliation,  disagi-eement 

•  ir-re-oord'-ar-ble,  a.    [PreC  ir-  =  iTi-  (2), 


and  Eng.  recordattle  (q.v.).]  Thut  cannot  be 
recorded  ;  ini^^ipable  of  being  recorded  ;  not 
fit  to  be  recorded. 

ir-re-cov'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  {2X 
and  Eng.  recoverable  (q.v.).] 

1.  Tliat  cannot  be  recovered  or  regained ; 
incapable  of  being  recovered ;  not  capable  of 
being  recalled. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  remedied,  restored,  or 
'made  good;  irreparable,  irremediable. 

"Gave  apprehensions  of  some  loss  irmcooerable to 
the  province  uf  Hullaiid." -Air  »'.  Temple:  JfeinoirM^ 
U--2-'i. 

*  3.  Incapable  of  being  escaped  from  or 
avoided. 

"Till  they  fall  into  irrecfvrrahle  damuatloo." — Bp^ 
Ball :  Occasio^ial  Meditations,  5  63. 

ir-re-c6v-er-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreco- 
verable ;  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irrecoverable. 

ir-re-COV'-er-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  irrecovero' 
^K^) :  -^.v]  In*  an  irrecoverable  manner  or 
degree  ;  beyond  recovery  or  remedy. 

"  O  dark,  dark,  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  ; 
Irrecoverably  dark." 

Milton:  Samson  Affonistea,  81. 

*  ir-re-cu'-per-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  i»- 
(2),  and  Eng.  recuj-erable  (c^.v.).'] 

1,  Irrecoverable. 

"  Thus  irrecupcrable  joy  Is  went." 

Chaucer  :  Testament  qf  Love,  bk.  L 

2.  Irremediable,  irreparable. 

"  What  irrecuperaf/te  damage  either  to  us  or  them.* 
~-£ir  T.  Elyot  :  Oovemour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxrtl 

*  ir-re-cu'-per-a-bly,  adi\  [Eng.  irrecu^ 
perabile) ;  -ly.]  Irrecoverably,  irremediably, 
irreparably. 

*  ir-re-ciired',  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  recure  =  recovery.]  Incapable  of  being 
cured. 

*  ir-re-cu^'-a-ble,  ft.  [Lat.  irrecttsabiliitt 
from  ir-  =  in-  =:  not,  and  recttsabilis  ==.  thiit 
should  be  rejected ;  recuse  ~  to  r^iect,  to  de- 
cline.]    Not  liable  to  exception. 

"It  is  a  proposition  irrecusaAle.''~Thom»on :  LatM 

<if  Thought,  p.  laa. 

ir-re-deem-a-bn'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ijredeetna- 
ble:  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  uf  being  irre- 
deemable. 

ir-re-deem'-a-blo,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2). 

and  Eng.  redeemable  (q.v.)?]  Not  redeemable  ; 
not  subject  to  be  paid  otT  at  its  nominal 
value.  Applied  especially  to  a  depreciated 
currency, 

ir-re-deem'-a-ble-ness,  ».  [Eng,  irre- 
deemable ;  -}wss-]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irredeemable  ;  irredeemability. 

IT-re-deem'-a-bly,  adv.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  retleenuibly  (q.v.),]  JSoas  not  to  be  re- 
deemed ;  iiTecoverably,  irreparably ;  beyond 
redemption  or  recovery. 

"  But  though  past  time  be  gone,  we  are  not' to  coa- 
Bliier  it  irredeemably  lost."— Blair  :  Sermons,  vol.  iiJ., 
ser.  3. 

ir-re-denf-ist,  s.  &  a.    [Ital.  (Italia)  irre- 

de!)({a):  ir-  =  in-  —  not,  and  redenta,  fern,  of 
rcdinto,  pa.  par.  of  reilimere  =  to  redeem; 
Eng.  sufll  'ist.] 

A.  As  s^ihst. :  In  Italian  politics,  one  of  the 
paity  of  tlic  Left,  in  whose  accession  to  office 
in  1876  tlie  cry  of  "Italia  Irredenta,"  and 
pledges  in  favour  of  the  recovery  of  the  unre- 
deemed territory,  were  powerful  factors.  Un- 
redeemed Italy  was  held  to  include  Trieste 
and  the  Trentino,  in  the  occupation  of  Austria  ; 
the  canton  of  Ticino,  in  Switzerland  ;  and  Nice 
and  Malta,  in  the  respective  possession  of 
France  and  England.  The  taking  office  by  the 
Left  was  viewed  with  alarm  in  many  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Austria,  where  the  pre- 
cautionary measure  was  taken  of  streugtliening 
and  garrisoning  the  fortresses  on  tlie  Italian 
frontier.  The  movement,  however,  had  no 
solid  foundation  in  the  feeling  of  the  Ttaliau 
people. 

"  If  the  Italian  Government  baa  little  to  Ibmr  front 
the  /rredentisCs.  the  Austrian  Government  has  still 
iesa.'— Saturday  Rceiew,  Dec,  30,  1862,  p.  845. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Irredentists. 

"  An  attack  on  *.he  office  of  a  newspaper  which  advo- 
cates the  Irredentist  c&nae."— Saturday  Revievi,  Ao^ 
25.  1383.  p.  234. 

fr-re-du9'-i-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir- =  in- (2), 

I      and  Eng.  reducible  (q.v.).]      Not  reducible; 


f&te,  fat,  faxQt  amidst,  what,  falU  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     au  ^  Kw. 
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IncapaMe  of  being  reduced,  nr  brouglit  into  a 
certain  state,  coiMlition,  or  furiii. 

"These  oljeer«-atl.,j^B«cui  to  Argue  theeiTpusclea  of 
ftlr  to  be  irrtducilil«  loto  vialei."—iioylo:  H'oriu,  L  bo. 

•  fr-re-du9'-i-ble-ness,  s,  [Eng.  irralu* 
cil'Je ;  -ii'-i^.)  The  quality  or  state  of  bt-ing 
irreducible. 

•xr  rc-dU9'-l-blS^,  oAv.  [Eng.  irreducUjilt); 
•bj.  ]  1  n  a  maimer  not  reducible ;  so  as  not  to 
be  reducible. 

•  ir-re-diio-ti-bU'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  imduct- 
i''le ;  -ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre* 
ductible  or  irreducible, 

•  ir-pe-duc'-tif-ble,  a.  [Pref.  i't^  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  nduclihlc  (q.v.).]     Irreducible. 

•  Xp-re  -C:3c'-tion,  s.  fPrcf.  {r-  =  in-  (2\ 
and  Eng.  rf/lection((].v.).j  Want  or  absence  of 
reflection.    (Browjham.) 

•  ir  -  re  -  flee'-  tive,  a.       [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  njkctire  (ii-V,)."]     Nut  reflective. 

Ir-ref-ra-ga-bil'-i-tjr,  s.  (Fr.  irr^fmfiahiUt^, 
Imm  i/'iaragahl(\]  The  quality  or  state  of 
Iteiug  ir'-L-fragable ;  irrefragableness. 

Ir-rer-ra-ga-ble,  a,  [Fr„  from  Lat.  irref- 
Tagabilis'=  not  to  be  withstood  :  ir-  =  iji-  = 
not,  nndT</rai7or  =  to  ojipose,  to  withstand ;  Sp. 
irrefragahle ;  Ital.  irrr/ragabile.]  Not  refrag* 
able  ;  incapable  of  being  refuted  or  confuted  ; 
undeniable,  incontestable,  indubitable. 

"  By  these  inscriiitlotis  of  ij-ri^ra(jable  mud  tmdenl* 
able  ouU^uitte." — Evelyn:  Sculpiura, 

Ir-pef'-ra-ga-ble-ness,  s.  (Eng.  irrefrarf- 
able ;  •ni\ts.\  '  Tlie  quality  or  sLitu  of  being 
irrcfra^aiih^ ;  Incapable  of  being  refuted;  in- 
contestability. 

ir-ref -ra-ga-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irrefi-aga3)(le)  ; 
•ly,\  In  an  ifrefra^;able  manner  ;  in  a  maniRT 
not  admitting  of  hcing  contested  or  refuted; 
with  force  or  strength  above  refutation. 

•■  Sy  <lcAr1y  &iid  irrKfragably  iiroTed."— £uuiA ;  JSer* 
mon»,  V'll.  iv.,  Kur.  G. 

•  ir-re-fran'-gi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  refrangible  (c[.v.y\  Notrcft^ngible; 
not  to  be  broken  or  violated. 

Ir-re-fut'-gr-ble,    ir-ref'-u-ta-ble»  a. 

I  I'rt-f.  ir-  =  nt-ci),  and  Eng.  rc/wtotte  (q.v.).] 
Incapable  of  being  refuted  or  disproved. 

•■  I  can  return  to  it  a  full  niid  trrefutnble  ausweE.*— 
More  :  A  tiOdvCe  affaituC  Arhcistn.     (ITof.) 

Ir-re-fat'-a-blj?,   ir-rcf'-u-ta-bl^,  <ufv. 

[Eng.    irre/utab{lc) ;   -ly.]      In    an    irrefutable 
manner ;  bo  aa  not  to  be  refuted  ;  irrefragably. 

•ip-re-gen'-er-a-9y,  s.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eri^'.  regcncrucy  (>\.v.).}     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  irregenerate  ;  irregeneracy. 

Ir-re-gen-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  ir-  =  ih-  (2), 
and  Eng.  regeneration  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  regenerate ;  an  irregenerate 
state. 

ir-rog'-U-lar,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  irregularis:  ir- 
=  ill-  ==  nut,  and  tr-julwis  —  according  to 
rule;   Tcgula  =  a  rule;   Fr.  irriffiUier;  Sp. 
vrregidar;  ItaX.  irregoUtre.] 
A.  As  adjtxtive : 

1.  Onliimry  Ijinguagt: 

L  N"t  according  io  rule  or  common  form : 
aa,  an  irrryi/^ar  building. 

2.  Not  according  to  established  rules,  prin- 
ciples, customs,  or  usage:  as,  irregular  pro- 
ceedings at  a  meeting. 

3.  Not  according  to  th<»  mles  or  principles 
of  arc  :  as,  an  irmpdar  verse. 

4.  Not  in  conformity  with  the  law  ;  not 
•trictly  legal. 

"Th«  DocUrntton  of  Tllitht.  an  InntniDicnt  wlili-h 
waa  ludeed  ruVuluUoDArj  luiil  irreguUtr."—Mucauiay  : 
HUt.  Eng.,  cb.  xl. 

6.  Not  conformable  to  naturfi,  or  the  usual 
course  of  natural  laws  ;  unusual 

"  Whati'vor  In  Uiono  oMtdod  h«  foatuS 
Jrr'julnr  in  •lifht  or  H'yimd 
UM  tolilKinhill  liiiiArt 
A  kltidrctl  inij'uliu!.'  WnnXt^oorW:  Butk, 

6.  Not  in  conformity  with  thn  laws  of  moral 
Wctitude  ;  Immoral,  viclfnis  :  as,  an  irregular 
llfu. 

7.  Not  straight,  not  direct. 

"Tlioiilacouf  iriocthiftwuiaflownryniflftdow,  thronirh 
whloh  R  ck-nr  ■trciiin   uiuniiurwl  lu  mauy  irreffiilar 

8.  Not  uniform  :  as,  irregular  motion. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  But.  {0/  a  corolla,  ^c):  Having  its  sym- 
metry destroyed  by  some  inequality  of  jiarts, 
as  the  corolla  of  the  horse-chestnut,  that  of 
the  violet,  &c, 

2.  Getm,  ;  Applied  to  a  flgnre,  whether 
plane  or  solid,  whose  sides  as  well  as  angles 
are  notallequaland  similar  among  themselves. 

3.  Gram.  :  Deviating  from  the  common  or 
regular  form  iu  respect  to  the  inllecliooal  ter- 
minations. 

i.  Music  :  Applied  to  a  cadence  which  does 
not  end  upon  the  tonic  chord. 

5.  ^fil.  :  Undisci]'liiicd  ;  not  embodied 
nccnnling  to  regular  form :  as,  irregular 
cavalry. 

6.  Nat,  Science :  Not  synimetiical ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  tyjncal  form  of  the  species, 
genus,  order,  &c,  to  which  it  belongs. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  docs  not  conform  to 
established  rule;  specif.,  a  soldier  not  under 
regular  discipbne.     [A.  IL  5.] 

%  Irregular^  that  is  littrally  not  regular, 
marks  merely  the  absence  of  a  good  quality  ; 
disorderly,  that  is  litei  ally  out  of  onler,  marks 
the  presence  of  a  positively  ba'l  quality. 
Wliat  is  irregular  may  be  so  fn)m  tlie  nature 
of  the  thing  ;  what  is  disorderly  is  rendered  so 
by  some  external  circumstance.  Things  are 
planted  irregularly  fur  want  of  design ;  the 
best  troops  are  apt  to  be  disorderly  in  a  long 
march,  /rrcf;»'ar  and  rf('sorrfc77f/ are  taken  in 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural  sense. 

Irregular-bones,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  Bones  of  a  complex  figure,  as  verte- 
bra;. Generally  they  aic  situat-'d  along  tiie 
median  line  of  the  body.  Called  also  mixed 
bouL-s. 

irregular-echinoids,  s.  pi 

1.  Zool.  :  K<hinoidca  exocydiixi,  one  of  two 
groujis  of  Echinoidea  (Se;i-urehins).  They  are 
generally  oblong,  pentagonal,  heart-shaped,  or 
discoidal,  having  no  masticatory  apparatus  ; 
they  have  the  anus  outsiilo  the  apical  disc, 
and  but  four  genital  plates.  The  Irregular 
Echinoids  are  divided  into  eight  families  — 
Echinoconidte,  C'ollyritidai,  Echinonidte,  Eclii- 
nobrissidffi,  Echinolampada;,  Clypcastridie, 
Ananchytidie,  and  Spatangida;. 

2,  J'ala;nnL  :  (See  the  several  familicsX 
irregular-reflection,  s. 

Opti^yi:  Reflection  in  all  directions. 

•  ir-reg'-u-lar-ist,  s,  [Eng.  irregular;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  irregular.     (^Jiaxter.') 

Xr-reg;-u-iar'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  irrfgulariiiy  from 
Lat.  irri:gu(uris  =  irregular  (q.v.). 

1.  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  irregular; 
deviation  from  regularity ;  \vant  of  regularity 
or  conformity  to  established  rules,  usage,  or 
practice ;  deviation  from  a  straight  line. 

"  I  found  It  nece«aaT7  to  dlatlncuUh  thoae  irrr{ju- 
inritie»  tlmt  nrc  iuhert^ut  In  our  toiiguo." — Johnaon  : 
Enj.  l>iv.t.    (I'rof.) 

2.  That  which  Is  irregular;  that  which  de- 
viates from  the  rest ;  an  inequality  :  as,  an 
irreguUirity  on  the  surface, 

3.  A  deviation  fi"om  law,  human  or  divine* 
or  fi-om  moral  rectitude ;  irregular,  disorderly, 
or  immoral  practices. 

"  lie  .  .  .  lind  bccii  dlHtltigulslietl  tht-n*  only  bybla 
im-jiulaHtU-i."~MacimliMy  :  But.  £ny.,  ch.  xtx. 

4.  An  impediment  to  taking  holy  orders. 
(Wharton.) 

Ir-reg'-u-lar-lSr,  artv.  [Eng.  irreg^ilar;  -??/.) 
In  an  irregular  manner;  without  or  contrary 
to  method,  rule,  or  order. 

"  The  nbodoa  of  mm  irrf^utarlj/  mnmn\." 

Wordtwarlh  :  Excuriion,  bk.  rtlL 

",ir-regr'-u-late,  v.;.  [Eat.  f r- =  in-  (2)  = 
not,  and  rrgnlatns,  pa.  jiar.  of  rrgulo  =  toregu- 
lat<!  (q.v.).j  To  make  irregular,  U)  throw  out 
of  order,  to  disorder. 

"  Tta  fluctimlloiui  Ar«  but  motlona  wntworrlent,  which 
vitiilA,  nhclvr*.  ninl  rvrry  liitvrJiWk-tK-)  irrrjuiatei."— 
Jlroicnti :  luljar  lirrvun,  t>k,  vlL,  du  xvll. 

■  Xr-r6g'-u-Ioiis,  «.     [I^at.  ir-  =  <n-  =  not; 

rcgula  =>  a  ruh-,  anil  Eng.  ndj,  hulf.  -out.]    Liiw- 
IcsSf  unprincipled,  lieuntions. 

"OoMpInxl  wllh  thwX  irr<auliu»  i.\fv\\.  rint^n  " 
^•(tJUt«;>. .'  Cgmt>4Hi%f.  iv.  2. 

•fr-r8-JJSct'  a-ble.  «.      [Pref.  <r.-<n-(2), 

and  Kng.  rrjrrfa^/t  (q.v.),]    That  cannot  bo  re- 
jected. 

"Tha  Iftttor  (ArmtnlRni)  i9USllio htlrr^ftctabU.' 


* ir-re-lips'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-(2); 
Eng.  reUipsi^e).  and  -abU.]  "S  ot  liable  to  relapse. 
{Mure.) 

■  ir-re-la'-tlon,  s,  [Pref.  ir-  =  i)i-(2),  and  Eng. 
rtkUunt  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  luiiajj 
irrelative ;  want  of  relation  or  connection. 

•  ir-rel'-a-tive,  o.  &  s.     [Pref.  ir-  =  ta-  (2), 

and  Eng.'  relative  ('i-v,).] 

A,  As  adj.:   Not  relative;   not  connected 
with  other  things  ;  single,  unconnected. 

"And  from  tliis  tart  not«!  hc*d,  ariseth  tlmt  othpr 
of  JokuluK  cauM-'B  with  irrrlative  elTecU.' — UlanvUlr 
i'aniey  qf  D'lyTtiatUiit'j,  ch,  xll. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  la  not  relative  or 
connected. 


[Eng.  irrelative; 


•  ir-rel'-a-tive-lj^,  adv. 

-ly.]     Unconnectedly. 

"The  BerereU  lenvea  and  portions  of  •crintnrB  do 
trrelatifety  bctniy  Rud  evidence  their  own  boavenly 
extractlou."— /;»yf«;  H'or**.  IL  its. 

ir-rer-e-van5e,    ir-rer-e-van-9S^,  s. 

[Eng.  irrelem'<{t);  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  irrelevant:  as,  the  irrekvance  of  aa 
argument. 

ir-rel'-e-vant.  a.     [Pref.  fr-  =  fn-(2);  Eng. 

relevant  (q.v.). J  Not  relevant ;  not  applicable 
or  pertinent ;  not  serving  to  illustrate  or  sup- 
port. 

"  Most  of  thorn  were  of  an  Irregular  and  Irrf/f^iriT 
naturo."— flurtr."  Charge  wjaintt  Warrtn  ll-tttinjt. 

ir-rel'-e-vant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  irrelevant :  -ly.} 
Iu  au  irrelevant  manner  ;  not  pertinently. 

•  ir-re-llev'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-(2),  nnd 

ling,  rdievahie  (q.v.).J  iJot  relie^'able  ;  that 
cannot  be  relieved. 

ir-re-lig'-ion,  s.  [Fr.]  Want  of  religioui 
feeling;  contempt  of  religion  ;  impiety,  un- 
gudliness. 

"The  aroiMitlon  of  irrftiiion  brought  against  him 
la  uot  sulllcieiitly  iiuulo  uul.''— Jorfoi .-  Ecdis.  OUtory, 

* ir-re-llg -ion-ist,  s.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-(2),  and 
Kng.  religionist  (q.v.).]  One  who  is  destitute 
of  religious  feeling ;  au  irreligious  or  uu^odly 
person. 

ir-re-lig'-ioiifl,  a.    [Fr.  irreligievi,  ft-om  Lat. 

irrdigiusus,  from  ir-  —  in-  =  not,  aud  rcUgiosut 
=  religious;  Itiil.  &■  Sp.  irrdiyioso.] 

1.  Destitute  of  religious  feelings  or  prin- 
ciple.s  ;  coutenuiing  religion  ;  impious,  un- 
godly. 

"And  It  seldoino  or  neiior chRunc«th  thatanr  man 
la  BU  irreligiuus." — OctiUinya :  Couur,  to.  IM, 

2.  Contrary  to  religion  or  religious  prin- 
ciples ;  impiou.s,  ungodly,  profane,  wicked. 

"Thi'ra  Is  nottilng  eo  irrKiiaiota  but  &  violent  pa*. 
rion  may  b«tr«y  nicu  to.'—StulingjUet :  IfemionM,  toL 
t,  ser.  lu. 

^  Irreligious  is  negative ;  profane  and  fm- 
pious  are  positive,  tlie  latter  being  much 
stronger  than  the  former.  All  men  who  are 
not  jwsitively  actuated  by  principles  of  re- 
ligion are  irreligious.  Profanity  and  impidy 
are,  however,  of  a  still  more  heinous  nature; 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  rejfani 
for  I'uligion,  but  in  a  pngitive  contempt  t<f  it 
and  open  outrage  against  its  laws.  When 
api>lied  to  things,  the  term  irrvligtauji  seems 
to  be  somewhat  more  positively  opposed  to 
religion :  an  irrdigious  book  is  not  nurely 
one  in  which  there  Is  no  rollKion,  but  that 
also  whieh  is  detrimental  to  religion,  sueji  as 
sceptical  or  licentious  wiitin^;?* :  the  projiine 
in  this  case  is  not  always  a  ti-rm  of  reproach, 
but  is  omphtyed  to  distinguish  what  is  ex- 
pressly spiritual  in  its  nature,  from  that 
whieh  Is  temjioral  :  the  history  of  nations  Is 
vnfaitr,  as  (iistinguishcd  from  the  sacn^d 
history  contained  in  the  Bible.  On  fhi*  other 
hand,  when  wc  s]>eak  of  a  joni/uric  sentiuD'nt, 
or  a  profane  joke,  pnfanc  lips,  nnd  (he  likf, 
the  sense  im  personal  antl  n-proAcliflil ;  ita- 
piouB  is  never  applietl  but  ti>whnt  h  personal, 
and  in  the  worst  sense,.    {Crtdib:  Kng.  Synon.j 

Jr-rS-lIft' -lotis  W,  orfc.  IEn»r.  irrrJ in i ou.^ : 
-ly.]  In  au  irrt'ligious  mnnner;  profanely, 
Impiously;  with  irreligion  or  impiety. 

"T.i  i»erfunn  holy  dmlc*  (rrc/(ir4mMf|r."— JftfAm r 
Civil  J'i'Wfr  in  En-let.  t'au*et. 

Ir-r6-U^-lofis-n6sB,  «.  [Eng.  Irrtiigtons ; 
-ness.]  The  (piahly  or  etutu  of  Iwing  irre- 
ligious :  irreli^inii,  ungodliness 

"  Mor»  Mmclally  th«  itii  nf  ^nWliTfAtuiiw*  and  nn». 
pluuicuou.'  — ll'IU'tN«.  Sar.  JirltifioH,  bk.  U.,  cli.  vL 

•Ir-riS-mo'-ft-We,  n.  (T,st  ir^rvimhiti*, 
from  ir- J  ih-  ^  nnt,audrrmai&i7i«=:nrturnliig  ; 


boil,  bd;^;  po^t.  J<$^1;  cat,  90II.  ohorus,  ^hln.  bonph;    go.  ^em;  thtn,  tblst  sin,  as;  expect.  :^onophon,  exist.    -lAg. 
ssian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -  sion  -  shiln ;  -^on.  -f Ion  =:  zhiin.      -^ons,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shiia.    -bio,  >dle,  A:e.  -  b^t.  dfL 
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irremediable — irresolutely 


nmeo  =  to  return  :  re-  =  back,  aud7ttfo=to  go.] 
Admitting  of  no  return ;  not  permitting  the 
retracing  of  one's  steps. 

"Forbid  to  croaa  tbe  irTCTneaWe  flood." 

Pope:  ffomer;  fluid  xxiii.  92. 

|r-re-mo'-di-ar-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L;it.  irre- 
■meiliabUis,  froiii  ir-=  m-=not,  and remediabilis 
=  remediaVfle  (q.v.)  ;  Sjj.  irreTnediable ;  Ital. 
vrrevwdiiibih .] 

*  1.  Incapable  of  being  cured  or  healed ; 
incurable. 

"  Irremediable  pains."— Rambler,  Xo.  1S5. 

2.  Incapable  of  beiug  remedied,  corrected, 
or  redressed. 

"  By  deficjenciea  and  inconveniences  I  here  mean 
those  thiuga.  whiuh  are  wont  to  be  complained  of,  and 
not  %rreTn''diable."—liogl^:   Works.  Ui.,  350. 

Xr-re-me'-di-a-ble-ness.  -t.  [Eng.  irreme- 
iliahlc;  -ni'ss,]  *  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irremediable. 

ir-re-me'-di-a-blS^,  adv.  [Eng.  remediah{le) ; 
•ly.]  In  an  irremediable  manner;  in  a  man- 
ner that  piecludes  remedy  or  cure  ;  incurably, 
irretrievably. 

"  Le-Ave  him  irremediably  in  the  condition  he  bath 
brought  hmiBelf  KuUi." —Sharp  :  Sermons,  VuL  iii.,  aer. 
IL 

•  ir-re-miss'-i-ble,  *  ir-re-miss-a-ble,  a. 

[Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  iiTemissibiiis,  from  ir-  = 
in- =  not,  and  rcmissibUis^  that  may  or  can 
be  remitted,  from  remissiis,  pa.  par.  of  remitto 
=  to  remit  (q.v.)-]  That  cannot  be  remitted, 
forgiven,  or  pardoned  ;  unpardonable. 


•  ir-re-miss'-i-ble-ness,  5.  [Eng.  irremissi- 
ble ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Irre- 
mJssible. 

"Thence  arlaes  the  aggravation  and  irremittibleness 
of  t!ie  9111  against  the  Holy  Otiost." — Ham-monU : 
Workt.  viiL  i.,  p.  1G7. 

•  ir-re-mxss'-l-bly,  adv*  [Eng.  irremissi- 
hily) ;  -ly.]  In  an  irremissible  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  unpardonably. 

•  ir- re -miss-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  ["Pref.  ir-  = 
in- (L'),  and  Eiig.  reni<sstnfi(q.v.).]  Tlieactof  re- 
fusing or  delaying  to  remit  or  pardou.  {Donru.) 

•  lr-re-miss'-ivo,a.  [Tref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  remissive,  (q.v.).]  Not  remissive;  not 
remitting  ;  unforgiving. 

•  ir-re-mitt'-a^ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  remittable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  bo 
remitted  or  forgiven  ;  unpardonable. 


•  ir-re-mov-a-bil'-i-tj^,  s.  fPref.  irremov- 
dbh  ;  -ity.]  The  quidity  or  state  of  being  irre- 
movable. 

•  ir-re-mov'-a-ble,  *  Ir-re-move-a-ble, 

a,      [Pref.   ir-*=  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  removable 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Not  removable ;  that  cannot  be  removed ; 
Immovable,  unalterable. 

"  Constant  devotion  and  irremnvenble  pletle  to  bis 
Prince,"—/'.  Holland  :  Suttoniu*.  p.  231. 

2,  Immovable,  inflexible,  determined. 

"  Hee's  ir-remoreable. 
Resolved  for  flight." 

Sliaketp.  :  Wititer't  Tale.  Iv.  3. 

•  Jr-re-mov'-a-ble-ness,  s.      [Eng.  irre- 

movahh  ;  -iiess.]     The  quality  or  stjite  of  being 
irremovable  ;  irremovability. 

Ir-re-mov'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irremovaUh) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  irremovable  manner;  so  as  not  to 
be  moved  ;  inflexibly,  unalterably. 

"  But  above  all,  so  firmly  and  irremoveabln  fixed  to 
the  profession  of  tlie  true  Protestant  Religion."^ 
Evelyn:  Miscel.  A'e  ■js/rom  BrutteU. 

•  ir-re-mov'-al,  s.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  removal  (q.v.).]  Absence  or  want  of  re- 
moval ;  the  state  of  not  being  removed. 

•  Ir-re-mu'-ner-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  iV-  =  iw 
(2),  and  Eng.  rem'micrahle  (q.v.).]  Not  re- 
munerable  ;  incapable  of  being  remunerated 
or  rewarded. 

•  ir-re-n<J^rned',  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  renown f!  (q.v.).]     Not  renowned;  not 
celebrated,  unrenowned. 

Ir-rep-a-ra-bU'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  irreparable ; 
-iU).]  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  irrepar- 
able;  incapacity  or  impossibility  of  repairer 
recovery. 


ir-rep'-a-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inejia- 
rabilis  =  that  cannot  bu  repaired  or  restored  : 
ir-  =  in-  =  not.  and  reparo  =  to  repair  (q-v.) ; 
Sp.  irreparable;  ItaL  irreparabtk.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  repaired  or  remedied  , 
irremediable ;  incurable. 

"  Run  Into  the  moat  irreparable  and  pemlcioufl  dis- 
ordti-s."— Zter/i(im;  Attro-The^touy,  bk.  ^-l.ch.  L,  p.  133. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  recovered  or  regained  ; 
irretrievable. 

"War  hath  determined  ua,  and  foiled  with  lo33 
Irreparable'  Milton:  P.  L.,  iL  331. 

ir-rep'-a-ra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreparable  ; 
-nt's.^,]  'The'quality  or  state  of  being  irrepar- 
able. 

Ir-rep'-a-ra-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  irreparah{le) ; 
-hj.\  In  aii  irrej)arable  manner;  incurably; 
ii-retrievably  ;  beyond  recovery  orreineily. 

"  We  find  audi  adventures  to  have  sometimea  be- 
fallen artista  irreparablu"~BoyU:  Wor)a,  i  334, 

*  ir-re-peal-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  irrepeaJ- 
ahh  :  -it]!.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ir- 
repealable. 

*  ir-re-peal'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  -  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  rcpealabie  (q.v.).]  Not  repe.nlable  ; 
incapable  of  being  legally  repealed;  irrevoc- 
able. 

"Such  are  the  confidents  that  ingage  their  irrrpt-al- 
nhle  DjiAiiwW—GtanviU  :   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,   ch. 

*  ir-re-peal'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrepeal- 
able ;  -ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beini;  ir- 
repealable  ;  irrepealability. 

*ir-re-peal'-a-bl3^,  adv.  [Eng.  irrepfal- 
ahl{c) :  -ly.]  So  as  not  to  admit  or  be  capable 
of  repeal. 

*  ir-re-penf -01156,  s.  [Pref.  tV-  =  in-  (2). 
ami  Eng.  rt-penl-inrc  (q.v.).]  Want  of  repent- 
ance or  penitence  ;  impenitence. 

"  There  are  some  dispositiona  blame- worthy  in  men, 
...  as  unchangeableuesa  &iid  irrepentance." — Bp. 
Bali:  Seliict  Thoughts,  5  47. 

*  ir-re-pla9«'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in  (2). 
and  Eng.  replaceaJjle  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be 
replaced. 

"  That  reserve  which  Is  necessary  whenever  general 
use  of  such  iiicouiparaltli;  anJ  irrcfil'tceabte  gems  of 
art  is  a^lvocated."— ^£A«»WFum.  Sept.  2.  IbiJi. 

5£r-re-plev'-i-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  —  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  r epie viable  {q.v.). j 
Laiv  :  Inc;ipable  of  being  replevied. 

ir-re-plev'-ij-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  repli'visabk  (q.v.).] 
Law :  The  same  as  Irrepleviable  (q.v.). 

3ur-rep-r8-hen'-si-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
irrvi>rchensibilis,  from  ir-  =  in-  ~  not,  and  )c- 
preheiisibilis  =  reprehensible  (q.v.).]  Not 
reprehensible ;  free  or  exempt  from  blame  ; 
blameless. 

"Tis  irrepreJtertHble  in  physlti&ns  to  cnre  their 
pRtient  of  one  dise.ise,  by  casting  him  intc  another, 
less  desperate.  ■ — Qlannlt:  Vaniti/  qf  Dogmatizing,  ch. 
xxiL 

ir-rep-re-ben'-af-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng. 

irJ'eprehcTisible ;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state 
of  being  irreprehensible. 

ir-rep-re-hen'-sl-blj^,  adv.    [Eng.  irre- 

prehfnsib{le) ;  -ly.]    In  an  irreprehensible  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  incur  blame. 

*  ir-rep-re-f ent'-Sr-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  = 
in-  (2),  and  Eng  r€prc.seniable(q.v,).']  Notre- 
presentable  ;  incapable  of  being  represented. 

"  God's  irrepretentable  nature  doth  bold  against 
making  Images  of  <iodi."—StUlingjleet. 

u:-re-press'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in- (2),  and 
Eug.  repressibte  (q.v.).]  Not  repressible  ;  iii- 
c;tpable  of  l>eing  repressed,  restrained,  or  kept 
under  control. 

&-re-press'-i-bl3?,  adv.  [Eng.  irrepressi- 
b(/t);  -ly.]  In  an  irrepressible  manner  or 
degree. 

ir-re-prda^h'-a-ble»  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  reproachable  (q.v.).]  Not  reproach- 
able  ;  not  deserving  of  or  calling  for  rej^roafh 
or  blame  ;  free  from  reproach  or  blame ;  blame- 
less, upright,  innocent. 

•■  His  intentions  were  irreproachable.''~B«atti« :  On 
Tnith.  pt.  iii..  ch.  iii. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  iTreproachable 
and  blavieless,  see  BLAiiELESs. 

3[r-re-pr6a9h'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  zrrc- 
proarktthk :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irreproachable. 


ir-re-proa9b'-a-blS?',  adv.  [Eng  irreproach- 
ab{le);  -ly.)  in  an  urepiuachabte  mannei" ;  in 
a  manner  beyond  reproach  or  blame  ;  blame- 
lessly ;  faultlessly. 

"From  tliia  time,  says  the  monk,  the  bear  lived  ir% 
reproachaOly.'—AddUon .  SwitzerUtnd. 

ir-re-proV-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  deserving 
or  c-aliiug  fur  reproof  or  censure  ;  blameless, 
imblamable,  irreproachable. 

"  Xot  only  all  other  ways  are  dangerous  and  unpa*- 
sable,  and  Ihia  irreproveable.  but  also  thut  tiierc  Is 
direct  evidence  enough  to  prove  it  eohd  aod  rational." 
— OlanvUl  :  Pre-existcnce  of  Souls,  ch.  V. 

ir-re-pr6v'-a-ble-ness»  s.  [Eng.  irreprov- 
able;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
irreprovable ;  freedom  from  blame,  censure, 
or  reproof ;  blamelessness. 

ir-re-pr6v'-a-bl3^,  adv.  [Eng.  irreprovab^le); 
-lij.]  lu  an' irreprovable  or  irreproachable 
manner. 

*  ir-rep-ti  -tious,    a.      [Lat.  irTtj>to,  freq. 

from  irrepo  =  to  creep  in  :  ir-  =  in-  =  into, 
and  T-p/»o  =  to  creep.]  Crept  in  ;  secretly  or 
privately  introduced  ;  surreptitioua. 

*  ir-rep'-u-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  i?i-(2),  and 

l^ng.  reputable  (q.v.).]  Not  reputable  ;  disre- 
putable. 

"  It's  very  irreputable  for  a  yoQO^  woman  to  gad 
about  to  lueu's  lodgings."— /Vjna (e  TatlvK,  No.  i. 

*  ir-re-sil'-i-ent,  a.  [Pref.  tr-  =  in- (2),  and 
Eng.  resilient  (q.v.).]     Not  resilient. 

*  ir-re-§iist'-an9©,  s.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in- (2),  and 

Eng.  resislaiux  (q.v.).]  Forbearance  to  resist; 
non-resistance ;  passive  submission  or  obe- 
dience. 

t  ir-re-sist-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  irresistible  ; 
-ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresistible. 
'  In  what  l>old  colours  has  the  Poet  drawn  his  im- 

:uo8lf 
(Note.) 

iir-re-jist'-i-ble,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in.  (2),  and 
Eng.  resistible  (q.v.).]  Not  resistible  ;  that 
cannot  be  resisted  ;  incajtable  of  being  suc- 
cessfully resisted  or  withstood;  superior  to 
opposition  or  resistance. 

"  But  J.imea  eupposed  that  the  primate  was  struck 
duuib  by  the  irrrsufible  force  of  reason." — Macaulay  ; 
UiiC.  £ng.,  ch.  vi. 

ir-re-sist'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng  irresistible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  irre- 
sistible. 

"  For  the  roniotenease,  violenco.  irretixtibleneue  of 
the  blow,  are  the  eiieiiiics  of  the  churcli  described  by 
the  Bpeare  and  dart,"— Cp,  Halt:  hefeax  uf  Vrxtel.y. 

ir-re-§lSt'-l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irr€sistib(le); 
-ly.]  In  an  irresistible  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  not  admitting  of  resistance. 

"  For  irrrsinfibt!/  their  power  presides 
In  all  eveuta,  and  iio»'i  and  ill  divides." 

yvukie:  Epigoniad.  bk.  vii. 

" ir-re-§isf -less,  a.  [Pref.  ir-=  in-(intens.), 
and  Eng.  resistless  {q.\.).  ]  Resistless  :  incapable 
of  being  resisted  or  withstood  ;  irresistible. 

"  When  beauty  Id  distress  appears. 

An  irrcsittlist  chami  it  b.-.irs." 
Talden  :  In  Allusion  to  Horace,  bk.  IL,  ode  i. 

*  ir-ref '-O-lu-Wc,   o.      [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  resoluble  (q.v.).] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  resolved  or  dissolved  ; 
incapable  of  resolution  into  parts ;  indisso- 
luble. 

"  I  know  It  may  be  here  alledged,  that  the  produo- 
tlous  uf  chemical  iiitalyset  are  simple  bodies,  and  upon 
that  account  irresoluble."— Boyle :  Works,  iv.  Ti. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  released  or  relieved, 
as  from  guilt. 

"The  second  is  in  the  Irresoluble  condition  of  oar 
souls  aft-^r  n  knoivn  sin  committed.'— Bp.  Ball :  Caset 
of  C'onscir-iice.  dec.  3,  case  9. 

*  ir-re^'-o-lu-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irresolii- 
ble ;  -ness.]  The  quabiy  or  state  of  being  ir- 
resoluble ;  resistance  to  separation  of  jiarts. 

"  Quetsctanus  has  this  confession  of  the  irretotubl*' 
nets  of  diamuuda." — Boyle  :  Workt,  i.  sU. 

3tr-res'-o-lute,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rc^<>rute(q.\'.).\  Not  resolute  ;  not  lirm  or  con- 
stant in  purp'ise  ;  not  decided  or  determined; 
wavering,  hesitating,  vacillating,  undecided. 

■*  Weak  and  irresolute  Is  man," 

Cowper :  Buman  Frailty. 

5£r-res'-6-lute-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  irresolute;  -ly.] 
In  an  irresolute,  hesitating,  cr  wavering  maa- 
ner ;  witli  hesitation. 

"Between  the  incompatible  Oijects  on  wliicB  hii 
heart  wrw  set,  lie,  for  a  time,  went  ij-resolutely  to  and 
iTf.—Jta.auhiy:  IJist.  i»;;,,ch.  iv. 


fete,  f3,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  i^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lf^  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  S^h^lan.     se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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fr^reS'-0-lute-neS8,  s.  (Kn^.  irre.^nlute ; 
-ne.^s  \  Till'  (HKility  nr  state  of  being  irreso- 
lute ;  want  of  tlrmiit!S3  of  purpose;  hesita- 
tion, irresolution. 

Ir-res-o-lu'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  resolution  (q.v.).]  Want  of  resolulion  or 
flrinness  of  purpose  ;  want  of  decision  ;  inde- 
cision ;  hesitation ;  fluctuiition  or  wavering  of 
the  mind. 

"  He  had  by  hl«  irreK^l niton  forfeits  ttie  favour  of 
WUllaiu."— Jtfncauiatf ;  JIUt.  Kny.,  ch.  xvll. 

•ir-re  solv-a-bU'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  irresfih^. 
hie.;  -itij.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
sulval  ■!<_■. 

lr-re-s6lv'-%-blo,  a.     [Pref.   it-  =  in-  (2), 

and  J.iii:.  rcsulvahU  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  being 
resolved. 

•  Ir-re-f  dlv'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irresolv- 
able :  -jiess.]  *The  quality  or  fltate  of  being 
irresolvable ;  irresolvability. 

•  ir-re-^olved',  a.  [Pref.  ir-  —  in-  (2),  and 
JOng.  resolvid  (q.v.),]  Not  resolved,  not 
Buttled  in  oi>inion,  undetermined. 

"  While  a  i>ertoD  la  irrefitved.  he  Buffera  all  the  force 
of  teiiiptJitluii  to  call  ui>ou  h\ia."—iitiUing/leet:  iSer^ 
mom.  Vol,  Iv..  Ber.  ll. 

•  ir-re-solv'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  irresolved; 
-ly.'\  Without  settled  opinion;  hesitatingly, 
doubtfully. 

"Dlvera  of  my  frlenda  hnve  thonght  It  etrange  to 
hear  me  sp&ak  no  irretQli!edly."—iiouls:  Work*,  iii.  ms. 

Ir-res-pect-ive,  n.     [Pref.  ir-  =  i7i-  (2), 

and  ETig.  respective  (q.v.).J 

1.  Not  respective  or  having  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions  ;  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  not  making  distinction  or  difler- 
eiice. 

"The  execution  of  that  decree  .  .  .  U  equally  free 
Uiiiim-^pective.  "—South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  viH.,  aer.  xiil. 

*  2.  Not  respectful,  not  showing  respect. 

••Irreverend  and  irre$pretivt  behaviour."— Sir  O.  C. 
LewU.    [Annandale.) 

%  Irre-ipective  of  is  used  pre  post  tionally  In 
the  sense  of  not  having  regard  or  respect  to; 
leaving  out  of  account :  as,  Irrespective  of  that, 
there  are  other  reasons. 

Ir-r6s-pect'-ive-ly,  culv.  [Eng.  irrespective; 
-ly.  1  Without  legard  to  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions. 

■'  Can  he  awrlbe  thia  reprieve  to  anything  but  to 
morcy,  to  incro  uiide.<iprve<l  nieiL-y.  tlmt  places  the 
ninrkflof  Its  favour  absolutely  and  irrenffrcttvel!/  ujion 
whum  It  pleaaeaT"— .Sou^A  ;  Semnmi.  vol.  vli.,  acr.  IL 

■  ir-res'-pir-a-ble,  •  ir-rea-pir'-a-ble,  a. 

fPr.-f.  ir.  =  in-  (2),  and  I';ng.  rrspir.thle  (q.v.).] 
Not  respirable  ;  not  fit  for  respiration. 

■  ir-re-spons-i-bU'-i-t^.s.   [Pref.  ir-  =  in- 

(2).  and    Eiig.  rrspoiisihilitu  (q.v.).]      Want  of 
ri-.sp(insibility  ;  freedom  from  responsibility. 

Ir-rS-spdns'-i-ble.  a.  [Pref.  ir-=:in-  (2). 
and  Eng.  re-^ponsihle  (q.v.yj 

1.  Not  responsible;  not  answerable;  not 
liable  to  be  called  to  account. 

"  They  left  the  crown,  what.  In  the  eye  aiul  eattma. 
lliin  <it  law.  It  had  ev«T  bei-ii.  i«r(i-i-tly  irrttponrible." 
~Rurke:  On  the  /V«hoA  /levotu/ion. 

2.  Not  trustworthy  ;  not  to  be  relied  on  or 
tnisted. 

"  What  a  dangeroua  tMna  therefore  la  It  for  men  to 
Intnwt  duch  a  trwiinn-  as  their  Innocence  and  rcM^loa 
In  Buch  irretpunttbla  haad*."— 6'co« ;  CTtrUtlan  Lt/e, 
pt.  1.,  uIl  Iv. 

•  Ir-rfi-spons'-I-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  {rrespon- 
8ih{lr) :  -III]  In  an  inosponsible  manner;  so 
as  nut  to  be  responsible. 

f  ir-ro-sp5n9'-ive,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  I'hig.  n\tiionsii-e(ti.v.).j     Not  resjionsive. 

•  Ir-re-straln -or-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  r€stnduahU(ii.v.).^  That  cannot 
De  n-straintid  ;  incapable  of  restraint. 

"/rrMfrain'i6f«,  Irreatatlhlo.  of  unallenblo." — 
Prynnt:  JYearh^ry  *  ItUloyalty,  p.  81. 

•Ir-rfi-»ft8'-9lt-a-blo,  a.  [Pref.  fr- =  (ji- 
(2),  and  Kn^'.  re.fUJiciUibk  ('[.v.).]  Incai)ablo  of 
being  resuseitatcd  or  revived. 

•Ir-r6-8iis'-9lt-a-blj^,  (vlv.  [Eng.  irresus- 
cital){le) ;  ./;/.]  80  aa  not  to  be  capable  of  ro- 
snsfitation. 

Ir-rS  tfin'-tlvo,  a.     [Prof.  ir-=zin.  (2),  and 

Eii^;,  rrtnitivc  ii\.v.)1     Not  ri'tcntive  ;  n<it  apt 
to  n-tain  :  as,  an  irretentive  iiiiMnnry. 


*  ir-re-tra9e'-a-bl3,  a.    [Prof,  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  r>traa:ahl>_  i\\.Y.).''     *'  " 
imapable  of  being  retraee< 


I  Eng.  r>traa:ahUi>\.Y.).y  Not  retraceable ; 
»eea. 


ir-re-triev'-^-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  retrievahte  (q.v.).]  Not  retrievable  ; 
tint  c.umot  be  retrieved,  recovered,  or  reme- 
diid  ;  iireciiverable,  irrcitarable. 

"Unaffecteil   with   ir^efrievabl^  louta."— Rambler 

No.  48. 

ir-re -trlev'-a-ble-n© 88,  «.  [Eng.  irretricv- 
ahU:;  -lu-s-^.]  The  qu;ility  or  stale  of  being 
irriitrievable. 

Ir-re-triev'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irretrieva- 
K^*');  -'y-1  In  an  irretrievable  manner;  irre- 
parably, irrevocjibly. 

"The  dauber  they  were  In  of  being  irretrUwabli/ 
lost." — Sharp:  Seni^ru,  VoL  V.     (Fret) 

*  ir-re -turn' -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  retunuihle  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  re- 
turning or  of  being  recalled. 

'•  Forth  irrttumtible  flleth  the  spoken  word." 

Mtrraur/or  MOj/Ulrittei.  p.  429. 

*  ir-re-veal'-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  revealable  (q.v.).J  That  cannot  be 
revealed. 

*  ir-re-veal'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  Ureveala- 
h{U);  -ly.]    Huas  nut  to  be  revealable. 

ir-re V-er-9n9e»  s.  [Fr.,  f^om  Lat.  irreve. 
reiitia,  from  ineverens  =  )rreverent(q.v.)  ;  hp. 
irreverencia.] 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreverent ; 
want  of  reveren(!0  or  veneration ;  want  of  a 
due  regard  or  respect  for  the  character,  po.si- 
tion,  or  autliority  of  a  superior ;  irreverent 
conduct  or  actions. 

"  That  la  the  uatural  lantruage,  the  true  elgnlflcatlon 
and  iiniwrt  of  all  irreverence.'— Hauth  :  Sermom.  i  oL 
li.,  ser.  3. 

*  2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disregarded 
or  treated  with  disrespect. 

•■  Tile  irreperence  and  acorn  tbe  Jadgea  were  JuBtly 
ia."~Vi'irenU'jn  :  Civil  War. 

*  ir-reV-er-end,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reverend  (q.v.).]     Irreverent. 

"If  any  man  ubo  Immoilot  speech  or  irrevertnd 
ge»tan."—Strifp4; :  Life  nf  A  bp.  Orindal,  Apii.  bk,  ii 

ir-rSv'-er-€nt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irreverens, 
from  ir-  ='in-  —  not,  and  revcrens.  ]n:  jiar.  of 
revcreor  =  to  rcvero  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Ital.  irreve- 
rentc] 

1.  Wanting  in  reverence  or  respect  towards 
the  .Supreme  Being,  or  any  superior;  having 
no  veneration  ;  disresjieetful. 

"  Witnem  the  irreverent  sou 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark."        J/illon:  P.  L..xU.\0l. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  ir- 
reverence; expressive  of  or  displaying  a  want 
of  reverence  or  respect. 

"  Dishonouring  the  ttraco  by  trreverrnt  cnviU  at  the 
dUiwUBatiou."— Tl'uriur^on  .■  Divine  Li'gation,   hk.  11. 

Ir-rov'-er-ent-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  irreverent ; 
-'.'/.]  In  an  irreverent  manner  ;  without  due 
regard  or  respert. 

"To  speak  irrrvgr^ntft/  of  Ood.  or  to  aooffat  r«U- 
glou-'—Suuih  :  Svnnotu,  vul.  vlil..  ser.  1. 

t  ir-ro-vers'-i-ble.  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  f«-  (2),  and 
Eng.  rci'crsi/^/«  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  reversible ;  incapable  of  being  ro- 
Tcrsed  or  turned  theopjiosite  way. 

2.  Incnpable  of  l)eing  recalled,  repealed,  or 
annulled ;  irrevocable. 

"Thlsrelectlon  of  the  Jews,  aa  It  la  not  unlveraal. 
so  iK'ltlKT  Is  it  tlnal  and  irmertibte."~Jorliii :  /;«■ 
mark*  'in  EccU  lH$t. 

t  Ir-rd-vers'-I-blo-ne88,  «.     [Eng,  (rrci-cr- 

.s'i''/(',-  -fifvr.]  The  quality  OF  sUiLo  of  being 
irreversible. 

t  Ir-r6-v6rs'-l-blj^,  adv.  [Eng.  irreve.rsih{le)  ; 
■ly.\  In  an  Irirvfrsibln  manner;  so  as  to  bo 
Irreversible  ;  irrevocably. 

"Many  myrlada  of  BoIKldlans  have  stumbled,  and 
(alien  irrvveriHily."— Hammond  :    Work*,  L  Mi 

"  Ir-rSv-6-ca-bn'-I-t^,  ».  [Eng.  irrfvomhh; 
•itij.l   1  hi-'  quality  orstiitoof  being  irrovoi-abte. 

lr-r6v-6-ca-blo,  "  Ir-rSv'-6-ka-bl©»fl. 

(Fr.,  fi'iiii  Ijit.  rnh<'''l,\liA,  U\>ui  ir'  ^  in-  - 
not,  and  ri-rf)ivtliili.^=:  nrvni'ablt'(ti.v.);  Hp.  irre- 
l^ocahlfi ;  Itjd.  trr»'i'ocia''i7r  ]  Not  revocable  ; 
Incapable  uf  iK-ing  revoked  or  recalled  ;  tlmt 
cannot  bo  reversed,  repealed,  or  annulled  ; 
irrevi'i-sible,  ntiFiltemblo. 

"  Wrathful  Jove's  *rr»ti«o«Mftfo<Ioom. 
Tranaten  the  Tr<>]nn  atAt«  to  Ureolaii  hnml*." 

Jtry.ien:    firffU  ;   .Knr.H  \l.  US 


ir-reV-6-ca-blo-nes8.  s.  [Eng.  irrevoca- 
blcness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrero 
cable. 

ir-re V'-OC-a-blj^,  adv.  [Eng.  iTrevocah(le) ; 
-l\/.]  In  an  irrevocable  manner  ;  in  a  niannei 
not  admitting  of  repcjil  or  recall ;  beyond 
recall. 

*'  I  pledge  my  wonl.  irmocablsi  paaL" 

Byron  :  Situ*  Jt  Buryaltt^ 

*  ir-rev  -6-ka-blo,  a.    [Irrevocable.] 

*  ir*rev'-o-lu-We,  a,  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2V 
and  Eng.  revoluble  (q.v.).J  That  cannot  roll 
or  turn  round ;  not  revolving ;  having  no 
rotatory  motion. 

"  Progn-asing  the  dateless  and  irrevolublin  olrt:le  oi 
eternity  [the)  Jahallcl-wplnsfiwrnblehau  da. "—Jf.Won  .• 
On  the  Kk/ortn^  in  Knjlaud,  hk.  li. 

*  ir-rhe-tor'-lc-al,  a,  [Pr«f.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.   rhetorical  (q.v.).J     Not  rhetorical; 

unpersuasive. 

ir'-ri-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  irrigntvs,  pa.  par.  of  if» 
riijo  =z  to  moisten,  to  irrigate  :  in  =  on,  upon, 
and  rigo  =  to  moisten  ;  Ital.  irrifjart.] 

"  1.  To  water,  to  wet ;  to  fill  with  a  fluid  or 
liquid. 

"  We  say  that  blond,  comlne  to  a  part  to  irriyate  H» 
Is  .  .  .  At  k-iigth  Irausmuted  into  the  uutureof  tiu4 
lM.Tt."—I>i<iby ;  0/  liodie*.  cu.  xxlv. 

*  2.  To  moisten. 

"Their  fry  Inn  blood  compela  to  irrigate 
Their  dry^furred  tout'iieA," 

J.  Philip* :  Cider.hk.tL 

3.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to 
flow  and  spread  over  it. 

Xr-ri -ga'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  irrigation  from  irri- 
gains,  pa.  par.  of  irri(;o  =  to  irrigate  (q.v.); 
Fr.  irrigation  ;  Ital.  irrigazioTU.] 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

IL  Tcchnimlly: 

1.  Agric.  :  The  act  of  watering  land  by 
causing  a  stream  to  flow  and  si)read  over  it. 

"This  way  of  irrigation  may  by  a  cheap  ami  «iay 
mechaidoil  cuntrivrtnco  be  very  much  liniiroved."— 
Bjyle  .-   Work*,  ill.  U7. 

2.  Med.  :  The  art  or  operation  of  making 
water  ti'ii'kle  over  an  inflamed  wound  or  other 
portion  of  the  body  morbidly  afl'ected- 

*  ir-rig'-U-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  irrigmis  =  irrica* 
ting,  tron'i  irriijo  =  to  irrigate;  ItaL  irriguo.} 

1.  Watery,  watered. 

'•The  ftow'ry  Ian 
Of  some  irrignoiu  valley  sjiri-rul  ner  store." 

Jlilion  :  P.  L..  Iv.  SftS. 

2.  Penetrating  gently,  as  water  into  tha 
earth. 

"  Rnah  Elpenor  .   .   ,   thouRht 
To  exhale  Ills  aurli^lt  by  irriTuout  flvep." 

Philip*  :  Cider,  bk.  IL 

*  ir-rij'-i-ble,  a.     [Pref.   ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  risihif  (q.v.).]     ftot  risible  ;  not  capable 
of  laughter, 

*  ir-ri'-^lon,  s.  [Fr.,  fi-om  Lat.  irrisionemt 
ace.  of  irrisio  =  a  laughing  at,  fVoni  irrisiis^ 
pa.  par.  of  trrfdeo  =  to  laugh  at:  i»-=at, 
and  ridco  =  to  laugh  ;  Sp.  irrision;  Ital.  irrt- 
Bione.]  The  art  of  laughing  at  or  moukiug 
another;  mockery,  derision. 

"  Then  he  a^ralne,  by  way  of  irrislnn.  Ye  say  very 
true  Indued."—/*.  Ifottand  :  Suetoniiu,  |i.  ail 

Ir-rit-a-bil'-i-ti^,  s.  [Fr.  irritability,  fh>m 
I-iit.  irritabilitat'in,  ace.  of  irritahililas,  fhim 
irritabilis  =  irritable  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  irritabilidad; 
Ital.  irritabilitd.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irritable  or  easily  provoked  or  irriUitod  ;  sua- 
cejitibility  to  IrriUition  ;  petulance. 

"  DurliiK  Boiiie  hour*  his  idoiiniy  irrUitbllitv  kept  hli 
HTvuiitt,  III*  o. lift  lent,  even  hla  pr*  ta.  In  UTrur."— 
MuC'i'iliiy  .    Iliif.  Kfig.,  oh.  xxl. 

II.  TcchiticttUy : 

1.  Anat.  (O/ammcU):  Vital contmctiblHty, 
tlie  property  t>f  visibly  contracting.  ev<n  afl^r 
ihatn,  on  the  a]iplicati<in  of  a  stimuhnt.  It 
varies  in  dviralion  aci'onliug  t^i  the  niusclo 
irritiiti'd.  Tlie  right  auricle  Imsi  been  found 
Irritable  for  sixtvi'ii  and  »  half  hours  after 
deatli.  A  voluntjiry  muHeU>  Iiuh  Iwcn  fnund 
irritjibh'  tw.'ntyfnur  h"uis  after  dt'uth.  The 
gn-at  phy.'iiologist  jMborl  Von  llaller  dinTtcd 
mueh  attention  to  the  sulijoet  of  irritability. 

2.  Ititt. :  ExeltAbililyofnn  extrftinc clmnictcr. 
JnwhiehanorKaiiexIdbJtJtniovemuntjtdiflen'tit 
from  ttnmo  commonly  met  with  in  ptnnts  Ita 
known  causes  are  three — fttniosphcric  pn'SMuro, 
Hpoiii.;ini'«HH  motion,  and  the  contact  of  other 
bodi.'^.  ThuH  ptanta  sleep,  the  coinpiMind 
bave.s.  where  sueh  i-xist,  folding  together  ;  so 
also  the  N.-riHillvi-  plant  shrinks  fhun  touch. 


b6il,  b^;  p6^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go.  ilrem :  thin,  this;  sin.  af ;  expect.  Xenophon.  oflst.     ph  ^  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  ^  shun ;  -(ion,  -$lon  =  rhiin.    -oioos,  -tiou«.  -slous  =  BhOs.    -ble,  -die,  &e-  =  b^l.  d«l. 
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3.  Pathol.  (Of  any  organ):  Morbid  excito- 
ment  or  excitability,  often  with  paiu.  Tlius 
there  may  be  irritability  of  the  bUtdclcr. 

Ir'-rit-a-ble.  a.     [Fr.,   from   Lat   irritahilis, 
from  irrito  =  to  irritate  (q.v.)  ;  tip.   irritable  ; 
Ital.  irritahUe.\ 
I.  Ordina/ry  Land'iafje: 

1,  Easily  irritated  or  exasperated  ;  petu- 
lant, fretful. 

"  HU  irritabla  and  imperious  nature  was  consUntly 
impelling  him  to  quarrel  with  hoth."—Macaulai/ : 
Eist.  Bnij..  cli.  xvii. 

2.  Susceptible  of  being  worked  into  a  heat 
or  painfulness  :  as,  an  irritable  sore. 

IL  Technkally: 

1.  A  iiatomy : 

(1)  Oen.  :  Capable  of  being  acted  upon  with 
effect  by  stimuli 

(2)  SpRC.  {Of  musdes) :  Capable  of  contract- 
ing under  tlie  influence  of  stimuli.  [Irrita- 
BILITV,  II.  1.] 

2.  Bot.  :  Capable  of  being  excited  to  motion 
tinder  the  influence  of  certain  stimuli. 

Ir'-rit-a-blO-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  irritable  ;  -tiess.] 
The  tufality  or  state  of  being  irritable  ;  irrita- 
bility. 

ir'-rit-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irritab(U) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  irritable  manner  ;  with  irritation. 

*ir'-rit-an-9y  (1),  s.  (Eng.  irHta^it  (1) ;  -cy.] 
The  <iiia*Iity  or  sUite  of  being  irritant  or  irri- 
tating. 

ir'-rit-an-^jr  (2),  s.     [Eng.  irHtan(t)  (2) ;  -cy.] 
Scots  Law:   The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irritant  or  of  no  force  or  effect ;  the  state  of 
being  null  and  void. 

fr'-rit-ant  (I),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritans, 
(gi:mt,' irritant  is),  pr.  par.  of  irri(c>=  to  pro- 
voke, to  enrage,  stimulate,  incite,  or  excite.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Exciting  irritation  ;  producing 
excitement ;  causing  pain,  heat,  or  tension  by 
mechanical  injuries,  chemical  action,  &c. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Pharmacy : 

(1)  Sing. :  That  which  produces  irritatinn 
or  excitement  of  any  muscle,  nerve,  or  other 
organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

(2)  PI.  :  Garrod  makes  Irritants  the  first 
order  of  his  second  division,  that  of  external 
remedies.  He  includes  under  it  thre«  groups — 
(1)  Rubefacients.  (2)  Epispastics,  Vesicants,  or 
Blistering  Agents,  and  (:^)  Pustulants. 

2.  Toxicology :  An  irritant  poison  (q.v.). 

^  Pure  irritant:  A  poison  producing  in- 
flammation without  corrosive  action  ou  the 
tissues. 

irritant-poison,  s. 

Toxicol.  :  A  poison  which  produces  inflam- 
mation with  or  without  corrosive  action  on  the 
tissues,  as  arsenic,  mercury,  or  other  mineral 
poisons. 

Ir'-rit-ant  (2),  a.  [Lat.  irritans,  pr,  par.  of 
irrilo  =  to  invalidate  :  in-  =  not,  and  ratns  = 
ratified,  valid.]  Rendering  null  and  void ; 
invalidating. 

irritant-clause,  5. 

Scots  Low  :  A  chiiise  in  a  deed  declaringnnll 
and  void  certain  specified  acts  if  they  are  donu 
by  the  party  holding  under  the  deed.  It  is 
supplemented  by  the  resolutive  clause. 

b:'-ri-tate  (1),    v.t.  &  i.     (Lat.  irritatus,  pa. 
par.  of  irrito  =  to  irritate.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  excite,  to  stir  up,  to  inflame, 

"Dydde  with  vncleaue  motions  or  conntynances 
irritate  the  myndes  of  the  dauucera." — Sir  T.  Elyot  : 
The  ffTicerni7iir,"bk.  i..  ch.  xix. 

2.  To  excite  heat,  redness,  and  inflamma- 
tion in  ;  to  inflame,  to  fret :  as.  To  irritate  a 
sore. 

3.  To  excite  anger  or  displeasure  in ;  to  vex, 
to  annoy,  to  exasperate. 

"The  persecution  which  the  aeparatUts  hodnnder- 
^ne  had  been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  but  not  severe 
enough  to  destroy." — .Vacaula;/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

*  4.  To  give  greater  force  or  energy  to ;  to 
increase ;  to  heighten, 

"  Air.  if  very  cold,  irritafeth  the  flame,  and  malteth 
It  bum  mure  flertely." — Bicun. 

*  5.  To  excite,  to  heat,  to  stimulate. 

"Cold  msJteth  the  spirits  Tigorous,  and  irritaieth 
tkem ." —  Ba  con. 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  Physiol.  :  To  excite  irritation  in  ;  to  ex- 
cite the  irritability  of.     [Ibritaeilitv.] 

2.  Pathol. :  To  cause  morbid  excitement  in. 
*  B.  Intrans. :  To  excite,  to  heat,  to  iuflame. 

"  Mitsic  too  ...  la  tempered  by  the  Liw  ; 
Still  to  her  plan  subservient  luelta  in  notes,       _ 
Which  cool  and  soothe,  not  irritate  and  wiirra. 
Glover:  Leonidas.  hk.  il. 

■*  ir'-ri-tate  (2),  v.t.  [Lat.  irritatus,  pa.  i^ar.  of 
irrito  =  to  invalidate  :  ir-  =  in-  =  nut,  and  ratus 
=  ratified,  valid.]  To  invalidate  ;  to  make  of 
none  effect ;  to  render  null  and  void.  (Scotch.) 

*  ir'-ri-tate,  a.  [Irritate  (1),  v.]  Excited, 
heigliteued.  inflamed. 

■'  Wheu  they  are  collected,  the  heat  liecometh  more 
violent  and  irritate."— Bacon  :  ^Vat.  Hist. 

ir-ri-ta'-tion,  s.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irnto(Mmem, 
accus.  of  irritofio,  from  i7*ritaf«5,  pa.  par,  of 
irrito  =  to  irritate  (1) ;  Sp,  irrita/don ;  Ital. 
irritazionc.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  irriUiting,  provoking,  exas- 
perating, or  vexing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  irritated  ;  anger,  vexa- 
tion, annoyance,  exasperation. 

3.  The  act  of  exciting  heat  or  inflammation, 

"  It  will  often  happen,  that  the  fibres  or  motive 
organs  of  the  stomacb.  bowels,  and  other  parts  will, 
by  that  irritation,  be  brought  to  contract  themaelvea 
vigorously."— floj/e  :  Workt,  v.  312. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Pathol.:  An  abnormally  potent  sensation 
or  action,  or  both  together,  produced  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  agents,  or  other  causes. 
Even  hunger  will  produce  this  action,  simula- 
ting that  produced  by  strength,  but  the  reac- 
tion with  increased  weakness  is  great  and  im- 
mediate. 

2.  Physiology: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  normal  action,  both  in  cha- 
racter and  amount,  produced  by  appropriate 
stimuli  on  any  portion  of  the  bodily  frame. 

('2)  Spec. :  The  contraction  of  the  muscles 
nndtir  the  operation  of  appropriate  stimuli. 

*  iy-ri-ta-tive,  a.     [Eng,  irritat(e);  -ive.] 

L  Serving  or  tending  to  irritate  or  excite. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  produced  by  in- 
creased action  or  irritation:  as,  an  irritative 
fever. 

* ir'-ri-ta-tor-jr,  a.  [Eng.  irritai(e);  -ory.] 
Irritating;  causing  iixitation. 

"  By  reason  either  of  some  passion  or  of  some  irri- 
tnti-ry  iukI  troublesome  humor  iu  hla  behaviour."— 
Hal*: :  Hem.  Erring  Chrittiani, 

"  ir~rite',  v.t.  [Fr,  irriter,  fWim  Lat.  irrito  =  to 
irrit-ate  (1).]  To  irritate,  to  exasperate,  to 
influence,  to  provoke. 

" /rrifin^and  provoking  men  unto  anger."— ffriV&m; 
Edw.  r.  (an.  I). 

* ir'-rbr-ate,  v.t  [Lat.  irroratus,  pa.  par.  of 
irroro,  from  ir-  =  in-  =  on,  upon,  and  roro  =  to 
distil  dew ;  ros  (genit.  roris)  =  dew.]  To 
moisten  with  dew ;  to  bedew, 

*  ir-ror-a'-tion,  s.    [Irrorate.]    Tlie  act  of 

bedewing;  the  state  of  being  bedewed. 

*ir-ru'-bric-al,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  rubr icid' (q.\.).J  Not  rubrical ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rubric 

"  ir'-ru-gate,  v.t.  [Lat,  irrugatus,  pa.  par. 
of  irriKjo  :  in-(intens.),  and  ru(70=to  wrinkle.] 
To  \vrinUle. 

*  ir-riipt'-ed,  a.     [Lat.  irmptus,  pa.  par.  of 

irrumpo  =  to  break  into  :  in~  =  in,  into,  and 
rinnpo  ~  to  break.]  Broken  violently  and 
with  great  force. 

J^-riip'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  frnm  Lat.  imiptionem, 
accus.  of  irruptio.  from  irruptu.%  pa.  par.  of 
irrumpo;  Up,  irnqxdon  ;  ItaL  irrmioTie.] 

1.  A  breaking  in  ;  a  bursting  in  ;  an  attack. 

"  With  t«rrilile  irruption  burstiiig  o'er 
The  marble  cllfl's."         i-'alconer  :  Shipurreck.  ilL 

2,  A  sudden  invasion  or  incursion  into  a 
country  ;  an  inroad. 

t  Ir-riipt'-ive,  a.  [Lat.  irrupt(vs)i  pa.  par.  of 
irrumpo;  Eng.  arlj.  sufi'.  -ive.]  Rushing  or 
bursting  in  or  upon. 

ir'-ving-ite?,  s.  pi     [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ecch>-iol.  d-  Ch.  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Irving,  who  was  born  at  Annan, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  on  August  15,  1792  ;  in  ISIO 


became  assistant  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Clial- 
mers,  in  St.  John's  Chui-ch.  tilasgow  ;  in  July, 
1S23,  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  small  Scolti-h 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Cross  Strei-t, 
Hatton  Garden,  and  attracting  thither  crouds 
of  eminent  people,  had  built  for  him  a  finf 
church  in  Regent  Square,  to  which  he  removed 
in  lS-29.  On  October  H5,  1S31,  the  gift  of 
speaking  in  unknown  tongues  was  alleged  to 
have  been  bestowed  upon  some  people,  most 
of  them  females,  in  his  congregation,  the  same 
phenomenon  having  arisen  on  a  limited  scale 
before  in  Glasgow.  Irving  believed  ijiat  the 
miracle  recorded  in  Acts  ii.  4-11  had  occui-red 
again,  and  that  Pentecostal  timeshad  returned. 
The  more  sober-minded  of  his  flock  and  liia 
ministerial  brethren  thought  differently,  and 
were  strongly  influenced  by  the  considei-atini. 
that  no  human  being  of  any  nationality  recog- 
nised the  new  tongue  as  his  own.  Irving's 
views  regarding  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
were  also  deemed  erroneous.  On  May  3,  183*2,  it 
was  decided  that  Mr.  Irving  was  unfit  tit  retain 
the  pastorate  of  Regent  Square  Church,  aud 
on  March  15,  1S33,  the  Presbytery  of  Annan, 
which  had  licensed  him  as  a  preacher,  deposed 
him  from  the  ministry.  He  died  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1S34.  His  followers  are  often  popu- 
larly termed  Irvingites,  but  the  official  desig- 
nation of  the  denomination  wliich  he  founded 
is  the  Holy  Apostolic  Church.  They  use  a 
liturgy  framed  in  1842  and  enlarged  in  1853. 
They  have  an  altar  on  which  candles  are  lit, 
and  tliey  burn  incense (q.  v.).  As  church  officers 
they  have  apostles,  angels,  prophets,  &c.  In 
1S51  they  had  in  England  thirty  chapels.  In 
1854  one  was  opened  iu  Gordon  Square,  London, 
which  is  now  their  leading  place  of  worship. 

is,  V.  [See  def.]  Tlie  third  person  sing.,  pres. 
indie,  of  the  substantive  verb  to  be.  It  rej^re- 
sents  the  Sansc.a5(t,  Goth,  isr,  Lat.  es^G^.  «cm 
(esti), 

IS-,  pre/.    [Iso-.] 

is'-a-bel,  s.  [From  Isabelle.  Generally  referred 
to'l.salpelle  of  Austria,  daughter  uf  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  aud  wife  of  Archduke  Albert  of 
Austria,  who,  in  a.d.  1601.  made  a  vow  not  to 
change  her  linen  until  her  husband  liad  ttken 
Ostend,  which  he  was  besieging.  The  tu\vii, 
however,  held  out  till  a.d.  1004,  by  which 
time  her  linen  had  assumed  a  dingy  hue.]  A 
pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  dull  yellow  with 
a  mixture  i>f  gray  aud  red. 
isabel-bear,  s.    [Isabelline-bear.] 

isabel  -  colour,  isabella  -  colour,  c 

The  same  as  Isabi;l  ^q.v.). 

is-a-bel'-line,  a.       [Mod.   Lat.   isabelUnus.} 
[Isabel.] 
isabelline-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  Umus  isabcUinus,  a  lighter  variety  of 
the  Syrian  bear.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  but  the  hue  varies  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  found  in  the  Hima^ 
laya  Mountains,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  vegeta- 
bles.   Called  also  the  Indian  White  Bear. 

is-3,l>-ndr'-nial,  a.  [Pref.  is-,  and  Eng.  a6- 
■norjmi^q.v.).j 

Meteor,  (PI.) :  Deviations  from  mean  tem- 
perature. 

t is-a-del'-phoiis,  a.    [Pref.  is-;  Gr. iSeXi^os 

(ad'elpkos)  =  a  brother,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  (0/  a  diatUlphous  flower) :  Having  the 
two  "brotherhoods"  or  bundles  of  stamens 
equaL 

t  is'-a-goge,  tis-a-gogue,  s.  [Gr.  titra.- 
vwyij  (eisagoge)  =  (1)  (Gai.)  a  bringing  in  ;  (2J 
(Utu^a.  bringing  of  cases  into  court;  {o)(Rhet.) 
an  introduction,  iWi  elementary  treatise.)  [Isa- 
gogics.] 

Rhet.,  Theol.t  <tc. :  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  a  department  of  thought. 

is-a-gog'-ic.  i-sa-gog'-ic-al,  a.    [Lat.  isa^ 

gogkns;  Gr.  €l<Tayi>iyi.Ko<;  {eisagogikos)  ^'miro- 
diictory  ;  eio-avwy^  (ei&agogc)  =  an  introduc- 
tion :  cis  (cis)  =  into,  and  aycDy^  (agoge)  =■  a 
leading  ;  ayw  (ago)  —  to  lead.] 

Theol.,  Rhet.,  £c. :  Introductory.  (J.  A. 
Alejxnuier.) 

is-a-gog'-ics,  s.    [IsAooGic] 

'Theol.,  £c.  :  Introduction  (q.v.):  the  pre- 
liminary investigations  regarding  the  sacred 
books,  &c„  before  reaching  hermeneutics  and 
exegesis. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  ciir.  rul«,  fuU ;  try,  Sj^an.    »,  ce  =  • :  ey  =  a.    qu  =  Itw, 
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5  -sa-gon,  s.     [Gr.  Itro?  (isos)  =  equal,    and 
yuifia  (goiiia)  =  aa  angle  ;  Fr.  isagone.] 
Math. :  A  figui-e  whose  angles  are  equal. 
t-sa'-i-ah.  Is-a'-iali  (i  as  y),  #.     [neb. 

■'n^rtlj*  (yeshatjahu)  =  the  salvation  of  Jelio- 
vah,  i.e.,  the  salvation  efiected  by  Jehovah ; 
Gr.  'Hffatas  (/iMUWi*).] 

.Script  Hist.  :  One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  Ue  was  the  son  of  Amos, 
wlioin  some  of  tlie  fathers  suppose'l  to  be  the 
prophet  Amos,  the  names  being  identical  in 
Greek  ;  in  Hebrew,  however,  they  are  different, 
the  prophet  being  Amng,  and  Isaiah's  fatlier 
Aniota.  As  in  the  vision  recorded  in  Isaiah 
vi.,  the  prophet  is  represented  as  being  in 
the  coui-t  which  none  but  the  descendants  of 
Aaron  might  enter,  he  was  j»erh!ips  a  priest. 
He  was  bom  probably  between  b  c.  7SS  and 
783.  He  married  a  woman  to  whnni,  as  to 
him,  prophetic  gifts  were  given  (Isa.  viii.  3). 
One  of  hia  sons  was  called  Shear-jaslmb  =  a 
remnant  returns,  or  a  remuant  will  return 
(vii.  3);  anotJier  Maher-shalal-hash-baa  = 
hasten  to  tlie  spoil,  quickly  carry  otf  the  prey. 
Isaiah  exerted  great  influence  at  the  court  of 
Jerusalem  under  Ahaz,  and  yet  more  under 
Hezekiah.  Ue  was  contemporary  with  Amos, 
Hosea.  Micah,  and  perhaps  with  Joel.  Besidt'S 
his  i)rophecits.  he  wTote  also  biograpliies  or 
histories  of  Uzziah  (2  Chmn.  xxvi.  "^2),  and 
Hezekiah  (xxxii.  32).  Tradition  says  that  he 
was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of  King  Manasseh, 
his  tragic  fate,  it  is  supposed,  being  alluded 
to  in  Heb.  xi.  37.     [U] 

11  The  Prophecies  of  IsaiaJi : 

Scripture  Canon :  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  prophetic  books.  It  is  headed 
*'  The  vision  of  IsaJah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  which 
he  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
Kings  of  Judah."  If  chapter  vi.  is  chronologi- 
cally the  rarliest  of  any,  and  describes  his  first 
call  to  the  prophetic  office,  his  utterances 
would  commence  in  B.C.  75S,  757,  or  756.  If 
the  prophecies  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time,  then  chapters  i.-v.  would  belong  to  an 
earlier  period.  Omitting  these  writings  of 
uncertain  date,  the  next  utterances  are  in  tlie 
reign  of  Ahaz,  none  apparently  belonging  to 
the  sixteen  yeais  of  Jotham's  reign.  He  con- 
tinued at  least  till  the  fourth  year  of  King 
Hezekiah,  B.C.  712,  a  period  of  44  to  46  years. 
This  is  the  minimum  span  of  his  prophecies  ; 
tlie  maximum  is  much  greater. 

The  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts:  (1)  chapters  x.  to  xxxv.,  the  earlier 
prophecies  ;  (2)ch.  xxivi.  to  xxxix.,  an  historic 
appendix  or  intercalation  ;  and  (3)  eh,  xL  to 
Ixvi.  the  later  proi'hecies.  The  standpoint  in 
this  third  section  is  that  of  the  Babyloni;in 
captivity,  and  Cyrus,  who  set  the  two  trihes 
free,  is  mentioned  by  name  (xliv.  28,  xlv.  1). 
Hence  Koppe  (a.d.  177'.J-17Sl)  supposed  a 
Kecond  author,  a  view  adopted  by  Doderlein, 
Kichhniii,  Ju.sti,  Paiilus  I)e  Wette,  Geseuius, 
Ewald,  and  nearly  all  ratitnialistic  critics  On 
the  other  haiul  Hcngstenbcrg,  Havenuck. 
Keil,  &c.,  have  maintained  the  integrity  of 
Isaiah.  Viewed  as  a  ijoctic  composition  the 
book  of  l.saiah  exhibits  genius  of  a  very  high 
order.  There  are  numerous  quotations  from 
or  references  to  Isaiah  in  tlio  New  'I'estJtment, 
r.h.  liii.  and  other  prophecies  (vii.  14  ;  ix.  1,  2  ; 
iiii.  4 ;  Ixiii.  1-3)  being  considered  Messianic 
and  applied  to  Jesus.  Hence  Jerome  con- 
sidered that  Isaiah  should  rather  be  called  an 
evangelist  than  a  prophet,  and  he  is  not  un- 
(rcqncntly  called  the  llflh  Evangelist. 

iBAlfth  I.  «  =  Rom.  Ix.  26  ;  vl.  0.  10  =  Uftt.  zlK.  14, 1^ 
AcU  xxvni.  25-27;  vll.  U  =  MAt  I.  22,  W  ;  vUl.  14  a 
SLom.  ix.  u;  ix.  I.  3^  M»L  iv.  u.u;  x.  33=  Uuiu.  it. 
ST,  28 :  xL  »~  Mat.  lit  3.  Mark  L  a ;  zlll.  1-a  -  MhL 
Xlil.  17-20;  JtUv.  26=  I  Cor.  1.  19.  20;  Illl.  1.  =r  R..i(i.  r, 
16;  UU.  4  =  Mhi.  Ylll.  17;  IMI.  7-8:::Actii  vllL  U2-a6  ; 
Iv.  S  =  AcU  xlll.  n*;  Ivl.  7=  Mat  xxt.  13;  IxL  1-3  = 
Luka  Ir.  17-81;  \xv.  l.  «=  lUiin.  x.  SMl ;  Uv.  17  = 
i  Pot  lU.  18 :  Ikvl.  3«  =  Hu-k  Ix.  U-4&. 

E0-ftl'-lj^-«ne,  a.      [Eng.  U(atU):    aUyl,  and 
Muir.  -ene.] 

CVwmu  :  ClljC'Cna.  A  gaseous  h>-drocnr- 
bon,  isomeric  with  allylene,  jtrcparcd  by  the 
electri'lysta  of  potassic  itaconate.  It  ctuni lines 
directly  with  bromine,  forming  a  crystAllinc 
Isallylene  tetmbroniitle,  CH-jbr-CHrnCII-jlir. 
It  givcH  no  pr-cipitate  with  ainmoniucal  solu- 
tions of  silver  salts. 

to  &m'-ia,  a.    [iCng.,  &0.  is(atU);  am(monia)f 
and  suir.  -ic.]    (Seu  the  coiniiouud.) 

Isamlo-ocld,  «. 

Chem.:  CigilinNsO^.     IimwatJs  odd.     Pio- 


dnced  by  the  actinn  of  wann  animonift  on 
isatine.  It  crystallizes  in  glistening  rhombic 
plates  of  the  colour  of  n^d  iodide  of  mercury, 
which  are  slightly  soluble  in  l>oiling  wat^'r, 
forming  a  bright  yellow  solution,  but  very 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  di.s- 
solves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  beautiful 
violet  colour,  but  is  violently  attacked  by 
bromine,  forming  indelibrome  Ci6HRBr4N303. 
By  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  decomposed 
into  ammonia  and  isatine.  Ammonium  is- 
amate,  CigU].XNH4)N'304,  cr>-stallize3  in 
microscopic  needles.  Potassium  isamatc, 
^-ifiHi^KNsO^,  is  a  very  stable  compound, 
and  may  be  boiled  without  decomposing. 

is-dm'-ide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  is(atis),  and  amide.] 
Chem.  :  Cjt-Hn'SiO^^.  Amasatin.  A  brifht 
yellow  powder,  produced  by  heating  am- 
monium isamate  till  water  is  driven  otl*,  and 
washing  the  residue  with  water.  It  is  insolubl-' 
in  water  and  ether,  but  moderately  soluble  xn 
boiling  alcohol  coutaimng  ainmuuia. 

is-ap-os-tol'-ic,   a.     [Pref.    is-   (q.v.),  and 

Eng.  apostolic.  Cf.  also  Gr.  israjro trroAo?  (ts- 
apusloluti).'] 

1.  (0/ persons):  Equal  in  sanctity  or  devo- 
tedness  or  in  success  to  the  apostles. 

2.  0/  laws  or  customs:  As  binding  on  the 
Christian  conscience  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
stitut+'d  by  apostles. 

i-sar'-i-a,  s.    [From  Gr,  tiroT  (isos)  =  eqoal  to, 
the  same  as;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suit',  -aria,] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Isariacei  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  filamentous 
moulds,  parasitic,  some  on  insects,  especialiy 
Hymenoptera,  on  dead  pupae,  spiders'  nest^, 
and  partly  upon  various  vegetable  substances. 
(BerUlev.) 

i-siir-i'-e-i  (pi.  i-sar-i-a'-ce-i),  «.  [Mod. 
La.t.  isaria;  Lat.  mas.  j>l.  adj.  sutl*.  -ei,  -Gcci.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Hyphomycetous  fungi. 
The  fertile  threads  are  conipacted,  and  have 
deciduous  pulverulent  spores  at  ttieir  free 
apices.  British  genera,  Isaria,  Anthiua,  and 
Ceratium. 

i-sas'-tr£e-a,  s.    [Pref.  is-,  and   Mod.  Lat. 
astrcF-a  (2)  (q.v.).] 

PaifEont, :  A  genus  of  fossil  Actinozna, 
family  Astra?ida'.  It  is  fiom  the  Uolite. 
Morris  enumerates  twelve  species  as  British. 

is'-a-tan,  s.    [Eng.,  <fec.  isat(is);  -an.] 

Chem.  :  CigHioX-iOs.  A  white  compound 
produced  by  boiling  disulphisatyde  with  acid 
aminnnium  sulphate.  It  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  deposits  on  cooling  in  the  form  ul 
rectangular  crystals.  When  strongly  heat^-d 
it  yields  a  mixture  of  isatine  and  iudine. 
Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  the 
formation  of  a  violet  powder,  somewhat  re- 
sembling nitrindin. 

is'-^tate,^.    [Eng.,  &c{sa((i5);  -ate  (Cheji^).^ 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  isatic-acid  (q.v.). 

i-sat'-ic,  a.    [Eng.,&c.  i8ttr(w);  -ic.]    Seethe 
compniind. 

Isatio-acid,  s. 

rh^   ■  c  TT  \-o   -  -co  CO-OH.     n_ 

boiling  a  solution  of  potasiiium  isatine,  it  Is 
converted  into  potxssic  ituitate,  CallgXKOs, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  plumbic  ucetaLe, 
,  vcs  a  preeiiiitate  of  plumbic  isaUite.  When 
his  is  suspended  in  water,  decomposed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  eva- 
porated in  vacuo,  a  white  flocculent  deposit 
n(  tsjitic  acid  or  trioxindol  is  obtained.  Aiii- 
moniitm  isatute  is  capable  of  existing  only  in 
Bdlntioii.  Barium  isulato.  CgHnBaNOj,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  baryta  waUTon  isatine, 
ciystallizes  in  scjiles.  The  silver  salt,  C^lld 
AgNOs,  crystallizes  in  tine  yellow  prisms, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  laatic  acid 
uiiit4's  with  Itrominu  and  chlorine  forming 
bruiniHutic  and  chlorisutiu  acids. 

i-S&f-i-dso,  s.pl.    [Lat.  i9aM^s) ;  tem.  pi.  odj. 

BUir.   -XtUK.] 

BoU  :  A  fkmUy  of  Brosslcacox,  tribo  Noto- 

rhizca:. 

is'-a-tino,  s.    [Eng.,  Ac  {mtti(x) :  -ine.) 

Chem. :  CslloNOj  =.  UiH4<y,\>C0.  Ob- 
tained by  suspending  (Inely  powdcrrd  Indigo 
in  three  times ,itH  weight  of  boiling  water,  and 


?; 


adding  gradually  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'35 
until  the  blue  colour  has  disappeared.  On 
cooling,  crude  isatine  is  deposited,  and  may 
be  purified  by  dissolving  in  potash,  prer-ipita- 
ting  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallizing 
from  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  yellowish-red  prisms,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in 
ether,  it  may  also  Ije  produced  synthetically 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  ou  amido- 
oxiudol : 

^"*SXH*^  CO  +  O  = 

C6H4<^^>C0  +  NH4C1. 

or  by  the  reduction  of  orthonitro-phenyl  gly- 
oxalic  acid  in  alkaline  solution  : 


c«h<n: 


COCOOH 


Oa 


-t-fln  = 


I  SATIS. 


Isatine  does  not  unite  with  acids,  but  rather 
plays  the  ).iart  of  an  acid.  It  dissolves  in  po- 
tassic hydrate,  forming  a  dark  violet-coloured 
solution  of  potassium  is.itine,  which,  on  addi- 
tion of  argentic  nitrate,  gives  carmine-red  erys- 
tals  of  argentic  isatine,  08U4N02.\g.  It  also 
yields  crystalline  compouiuis,  with  alkaline 
hydric  sulphites.  Boiling  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  tirst  into  nilro- 
ealicyhc  acid,  and  finally  into  triidtro-phei.ol. 
When  strongly  lieated,  isatine  fuses  and  sub- 
limes in  part  unchanged. 

is'-a-tis,    «.     FLat.    isntis,    ftom    Gr.    (<raTiT 

{iiutis)  =  a  plant,  ItatistiJictoriaif),  producing 

a  dark  dye  -  wood. 

(Def)] 

Bot. :  Wood.  The 
typiial  genus  of  the 
Cruciferous  family 
Isatida:  (q.v.).  It 
consist.'*  of  tall, 
erect,  annual  or 
biennial  branched 
herbs,  with  equal 
sepals  and  one- 
celled  indehiscent 
pi  kIs,  oblong,  ovate, 
or  orbicular,  thick- 
ened in  the  middle, 

the  wing  or  margin  very  broad.  Species 
twenty-tive  to  thirty.  ».Jne.  Isutis  tinctoria 
(Oyer's  Woatl)  is  ha'lf  wihi  in  Britain.  The 
ancient  Britons  are  said  to  have  stained  them- 
selves blue  with  it.  It  is  stiil  cultivated  m 
Lincolnshire,  as  /.  indigotica  is  in  China,  for 
dyeing  purpoaes, 

i-sa-td-sfil-phiir'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  isatiis);  o 
cunneclive,  and  Eng.  stdjihunc.l  (bee  the 
cuiupuund.) 

Isatosulphuric-aold,  s. 

Cktm. :  CslIiXOo  SO3.  Prepared  by  boiling 
Indigo-carminu  with  sulphui'ic  acid,  and  de- 
colorising by  means  of  acid  chromate  of 
potassium.  On  adding  nitrate  of  potassium 
to  the  hot  filtered  solution,  potassium  i.sato- 
eulphate  is  deposited  in  the  f*»rin  ffn  brownish- 
yellow  sandy  powder.  By  dissolving  this 
jiowder  in  hot  baryta  water,  and  deci>mpi«sing 
the  barium  salt  formed,  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  i8at<jsulpliuricacid 
is  obtained  in  the  free  state.  It  is  a  strong 
acid,  separating  even  some  of  the  uiiiicraj 
acids  from  their  salts.  When  evaponil^Kl  in 
vacuo,  it  yields  a  yellow,  silky,  crystalline 
mass,  which  does  not  alter  on  exposnn-  to  the 
air.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  io 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  etherand  in  bcn/eno. 
It  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  monobasic  and 
dibasic,  the  former  of  which  nr^^  very  stable 
compounds,  ret^iiniiig  theii*  water  of  cryslalU- 
zatioii  tilt  heated  above  lUO*. 

jB-a-trSp'-lo,  a.     [Kiig.   &C.  iafiiti*),  and 

cUi\'ptc.\     (^ce  the  compoliud.) 

laatroplo-aold,  $. 

Chem. :  CollsOj  =  CallsC'^^r^^jj.  AnMid 
Isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid,  obtained  together 
with  atrt)pic  acid,  by  heating  tn>pic  add  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  cryatalllrea  In  thin 
rhombic  plates,  which  arc  nllghtly  soluble  In 
wau>r.  It  mclta  at  :<00',  and  la  not  oxidired 
by  chromic  add. 

i'-sa-tydo,   «.      [Eng.   isatiitu);    antT.     ifdt 

(l'/tWa.)(q.v.).] 

f'hrm.  :  Cifllli'.yaO^.  A  white  cryHtalllna 
p>wd<T  produced  by  Iho  acti'-n  of  iiaKcent 
iiydro^en,  evolved  from  xinc  mid  hydrochloric 


b^  b^;  p^t,  j6^l;  cat.  90U,  etiorus.  9liln.  benQh:  go.  ^m;  thin,  t^ls:   sin.  aa;   expeot,  Xonophon.  ozlst.       Ihff. 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  8han.    -tlon,  -8ion  =  Bliun;  ~^on,  -flon  =  shtm.     -olons,  -tloiu,  -sloua  =  atiAs.     -bio,  -die,  A:o  -  b^I.  dph 
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aeid,  on  isatine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether, 
from  which  it  separates,  on  cooling,  in  niicro- 
gcopic  scales.  It  sottens  when  heated,  chang- 
ing to  a  violet  brown  ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
it  suffers  partial  decomposiiioii.  Isatyde 
bears  the  same  relation  to  isatin,  that  indigo- 
white  bears  to  indigo-blue. 

'iSQh,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  issir.  from  Lat.  exeo,  from 
ex-  =  out,  and  eo  =  to  go.]  To  issue  ;  to  come 
or  go  out. 

is-ohse'-mi-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
ItrxaifiOi  (isckaimos)  =  staunehing  blood  : 
lo-xw  (ischo)  =  to  hold,  check,  or  curb,  and 
oI/Att  (kainui)  blood. J 

Pathol. :  This  affection  of  the  discs  of  the 
6ye  is  caused  by  distension  of  the  ophthalmic! 
veins,  as  in  meniugitis  and  hydrocephalus  ;  if 
extreme,  the  optic  nerves  sutler  considerable 
destruction,  and  bet-onie  atrophied.  This  con- 
dition is  described  by  Von  Graefe  as  "ob- 
struction at  the  cavernous  sinus,  with  cou- 
current  action  of  the  sclerotic  ring." 

Is-  clu  -  ad-  ic,  is  -  chi  -  ad-  ick,  a.  [Gr. 
Icrxiof  (ischion),  ioxtafiKos  (ischiadikos) ;  Fr. 
ischutdi'iue.]  In  anatomy,  an  epithet  appliid 
to  the  crural  vein  ;  in  pathology,  the  ischia- 
dick  passion  is  the  gout  ia  the  hip,  or  the 
sciatica.     (Hai^is.) 

Is-clu-aff'-ra,  s.  [Or.  Itrxi'of  (ischion)  =  the 
hip  joint,  and  a-jpa  (agra)  =  hunting,  catching, 
seizure.] 

Path. :  Gout  situated  in  the  hip  joint  ; 
sciatica, 

|s'-clu-al«  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  iscft((um)(q.v.);  Eng. 
sulf.  -aL] 

Anat.  (t  Path.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
ischium  or  hip  joint ;  ischiadic,  ischiatic. 

Ift-Chi-al'-gi-a,  s.    [Gr.  Itrxiov  iischion)  =  the 
bip  joint,  and'ttAyos  (_algQs)  =  pain.] 
Path.  :  Pain  in  the  hipjoint. 

Is-chi-at'-ic,  a.     [Ischiadic] 

is-clu-af-o-^ele,  is'-clu-o-^ele,  s.    [Eng. 

&c.  ischiali(c),  and  Gr.  *c^Ai7  (fcele)  —  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Hernia  or  rnpture  through  the  sacro- 

Bciatic  lig^nmeiits  ;  a  rujiture  between  the  os 

sacrum  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium. 

fe-Obi-O-,  pref.  [Gr.  itrxtoi'  (ischion)  =  the  hip 
joint.] 

A  nat. ,  (tc. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hip  joint. 
ischio-capsular,  a. 

Anat. :  Ptrtainini;  to  the  hipjoint  and  cap- 
sular.    There  is  an  ischw-capsular  ligament. 

Ischio-cavemous,  a. 

Anat.:  Pert.iining  to  the  hip  joint  and 
cavernous.  There  is  an  ischio  -  cavernous 
muscle. 

iscbio-rectal,  a. 

Annt.  :  Pertaining  to  the  rectum  and  to  the 
hipjoint.     Tiiere  is  an  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

is-chi-o'-diis,  is-chy-o'-dus.  $.  [Gr.  lo^us 
(ischus)  =  strength,  and  oSovs  (odous)  =  a 
tootli.] 

PalfTont. :  A  genus  of  Chimneridse,  found  in 
the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits. 

Is'-Chi-Um,  s.  [Gr.  itrxf-ov  (ischion)  =  the  hip 
joint.] 

Anat,  &  Zool. :  One  of  the  bones  in  tlie 
pelvic  arch  in  vertebi-ated  animals.  It  forms 
the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  os  in- 
Doniinatnm,  and  bounds  the  obturator forameu 
in  the  lower  half  of  its  extent. 

t  iscll-no-phO'-lU-a,  S.  [Gr.  itrxvo^wvia 
{i^chnQphonia)  =  (see  def.),  tax^'o^'^*^^  {ischyv- 
yftonos)  =  thin-voiced  ;  itrxi'o?  (i-^r.hnos)— dry, 
withered,  meagre,  and  ^u)»oi  (j>hdne)  =s  a  sound, 
a  tone.] 
Pathology : 

1.  Thinness  of  voice. 

2.  Stuttering. 

te~Chu-ret'-ic,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  ischur{ia);  Eng. 
8uff.  '-etic] 
Pharmacy : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  of  mitiga- 
ting  or  removing  ischuria. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  medicine  fitted  to  mitigate 
or  remove  iscliuria. 


is-chur'-i-a,  is-chu-ry,  s.    [Lat..  from  Gr. 

itrxovpia  (ischourUi)  :  l<r)(ui  (iscJid)  =  to  hold  or 
curb,  and  ovpoi'  {ouron)  =■  urine.] 

Pathol. :  Suppression  of  urine  occurs  some- 
times in  teething,  in  hysteria,  or  some  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood,  and  is  accompanied 
with  Jain,  oftt-n  severe.  Less  complete  sup- 
pression is  called  retention  of  urine,  and  the 
local  sufferings  are  more  severe. 

is-chy-o'-dus,  s.    [Ischiodus.] 

is-chyp'-ter-iis,  s.      [Gr.    Itrxv'i   (ischus)  = 

strength,  and  nrepoi'  {pteron)  =  a  wing,  a  tin  ; 
Lat.  termination  -us.  Named  from  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  tin.] 

Palmont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  found  in 
the  Trias  of  North  America. 

is-chyr-o-my'-i-dsB  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi  [Mod. 
Lat.  ischyromys  (q.v.);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf. 
-ida:.] 

Palmntt. :  A  family  of  Rodentia  containing 
only  one  species  of  IschjToTuys  (q.v.). 

is-chsrr'-o-mys  (yr  as  ir)»  s.  [Gr.  \<j\v(i6<: 
{ischuros)  =  strong,  and  fLvi  {mus)  =  a  mouse.] 
PalfEont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ischyromyidte  (q.v,).  It  is  known  only  by  a 
North  American  fossil  rodent,  Ischyromys 
typus,  described  by  Dr.  Leidy  from  remains 
found  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  Mioceue  deposits  in 
the  "  Dad  Lands  "  of  Wyoming.  It  resembles 
the  Musk  Rat,  but  has  closer  afiinity  to  the 
Squirrels,  and  certain  resemblances  to  the 
Beavers. 

i'§e,  phr.     [See  def.]    Scotch  for  *'  I  shall." 

"Never  lear,  I'i'  be  cjvntioii  for  them— /'(cgie  yoo 
my  persoual  warramlioe."— Ai3«  .'   H'averl^!/,  ch.  IxvL 

i'-Ser-ine,  i'-ser-lte,  s.  [So  named  from 
having  been  found  near  the  river  Iser  (the 
*'  Iser  rolling  rapidly  "  of  Campbell's  "  Hohen- 
linden  "),  and  suffs.  -ine,  -ite  (Alin.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Isometric  titanic  iron,  in  the  form  of 
iron  sand.  Colour,  iron-black  passing  into 
brownish-black.  Compos.  :  titanic  acid,  13'20 
to  5719;  sesquioxide  of  iron  15-67  to  63  00  ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  17*79  to  3110;  magnesia, 
1'94  to  8*G'2.  Found  in  numennis  localities, 
including  Great  Britain,  Bohemia,  Sa,\ony,and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
in  various  localities  of  the  New  World,  Ac.  It 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

i'-ser-ite,  s.    [Iserine.] 

i-ser'-ti-a»  s.  [Named  after  P.  E.  Isert,  ft 
German  surgeon  in  the  Danish  service  at 
Ace  I  a.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Isertidre 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  shiubs  or  small  trees 
with  scarlet  flowers,  from  Central  America, 

i-ser'-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  isert(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  a<lj.  suff.  -id,v.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cincbonacese,  tribe  Cin- 
chune;€. 

is-e-thi-6n'-ic,  a.  [Eug.,  &c.  is(atis); 
ethioii(e),  and  sutl.  -ic.J 

isetbionic-acld,  s. 

CHj-OH 
Chem. :  CoHgSOi  =  I 

CH2SO/OH.  This  acid, 
which  is  isomeric  with  sulphovinic  acid,  was 
discovered  by  Magnus  in  1S3J.  It  is  oLitaiued 
most  readily  by  adding  sulphuric  anhydride 
to  anhydrous  ether,  cooled  by  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt.  The  resulting  thick,  oily  liquid 
is  diluted  with  water,  boiled  for  several  houra 
in  order  to  decompose  the  ethionic  acid,  and 
then  saturated  with  baric  carbonate.  'I  he 
liquid,  tiltercd  at  the  boiling  point,  yields, 
first  crystals  of  baric  methionate,  and  after- 
wards, on  further  evaporation,  banc  isethi- 
onate  (HO-CH2*CH2-SOo-u)2Da.  On  decom- 
posing the  baric  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  id 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  isethionic  acid  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  deliquescent  needles. 
The  isethionates,  which  can  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  the  baric  salt  with  solutions  of 
the  respective  metallic  sulphates,  are  all 
soluble  in  water,  and  slijihtly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. They  crystallize  well,  and  in  many  cases 
can  be  heated  to  3  0°  without  decomposition. 
Ammonium  isethionate,  C2H6(NH4)S04,  crys- 
tallizes in  well-delined  octahedrons,  which  do 
not  lose  weight  at  120'  Potassic  isethionate, 
CoHsK.  SO4.  forms  rhomboidal  prisms,  which 
nu'lt  between  ;^00°  and  3.00".  The  copper  salt, 
C'>U5Cu  SU4,  forms  [.ale-green  prisma  with 
rhombic  base ;  at  140°  to  150'  it  turns  white, 


and  gives  off   twenty    per  t-^nt.  r,f  wftt^^i  ol 
crystallization. 

-isli,  suff.     [See  def.] 

1.  An  adjectival  suffix,  representing  A.8. 
-isc,  -ysc,  Dan.  -Lk,  Gcr.  -Uck,  Fr.  -esgue  =  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of,  as  fool,  foolish,  Dane, 
DauwA^,  &ic.  Sulfixed  to  adjectives,  it  lessens 
the  signification,  as  white,  whitisft.  =  some- 
what white  ;  sweet,  sweett^fe  =  rather  sweet.) 

2.  As  a  verbal  suffix  it  is  derived  from  the 
Lat.  inchoative  suffix  -esc,  as  in  floresco  =  to 
begin  to  tlower  or  flourish,  from  Jloreo  =  to 
flourish.  It  is  generally  found  in  verbs  whith 
have  come  tlirough  the  French,  and  whit^h 
retain  the  influence  of  that  sultix  in  some  of 
their  tenses,  as  Jinir,  Jinissant,  Eng.  Jinish  ; 
punir,  punissantf  Eug.  punish,  &c. 

ISll,  ische,  s.  [A  corruption  of  issue  (q.v.).] 
Issue  ;  iibt-rty  or  riglit  ot  going  in  and  out. 

^  Ish  and  entry : 

Scots  Law :  A  'erm  in  a  charter  implying  a 
riglit  to  all  ways  and  passages,  in  so  far  as 
they  may  be  necessary  to  Uirk  and  market, 
through  the  adjacent  grounds  of  the  grantor, 
who  is  by  the  clause  laid  under  that  burden. 

Ish' -  ma  -  el  -  ite,  s.  [From  Ishmael.  Heb. 
WiO\?'  (Ishmael),  Sept.  'ItrfwuiA  {Ismail)  ;  suff. 
•ite.] 

L  Literally : 

1.  A  descendant  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  ivi.  12). 

2.  An  Ismaelian  (q.v.). 

II.  Fig. :  One  resembling  Ishmael,  whose 
hand  was  against  every  man  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him  ;  one  at  war  against  society. 

ish'-ma-el-it-ish,  a.  [Eng.  IshviaelH(e);  -ish.] 
Like  Ishmael ;  like  an  Ishmaelite. 

I-si-^,  a.  [Lat.  /situnu.]  Of  or  pertainitig 
to  Isis. 

Isiac-table,  s.  A  spurious  Egj-ptian 
monument,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  coj-cer 
bearing  a  representation  of  most  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities  with  Isis  in  tlie  centre,  said  to 
have  been  found  by  a  soldier  at  the  siege  of 
Rome,  in  1525. 

•  is'-i-cle,  s.    [Icicle.] 

i-sid-i'-n99,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Isis  (geuit.  Isidis), 
from  Gr.   io-ts  (Isis).']     [Isis.] 

Zool.  £  Pahijont. :  Asub-f;imilyof  Gorgonidae. 
The  axis  is  flexible,  horny,  and  only  partly 
calcareous. 

i-sid'-i-uxn  (pi.  i-Sid'-i-a),  s.  [Loudon  and 
Paxton  derive  it  from  Gr.  lao^  (isos)  =  equal, 
in  allusion  to  the  small  ditlerence  existing  be- 
tween the  podetia  and  the  substance  of  the 
frond.  May  it  not  be  from  Isis,  Isidis,  and 
Gr.  cT5o?  (eu£tis)  =  form?] 

1.  A  genus  (?)  of  Crustaceous  Lichens, 
Isidium  lyestringii,  is  used  in  dyeing.  (Lind- 
Uy,  &c.) 

2.  A  corolla-like  elevation  of  the  thallus  of 
a  lichen  bearing  a  globule  at  its  end.  (i/eo«. 
of  Bot.) 

i'-sid-oid,  a.     [Lat.   Isis  (genit.  Isidis),  and 
Gr.  e'ifios  {eidos)  =  form  (?)J 
Bot. :  {Of  a  lichen) :   Covered   with   isidia 

[laiDlUM,  2.] 

i'-sin-glass,  s.     [Corrupted  from  Eng.  iciTig, 
and  gioss,  i.e.,  icegluss.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  dried  swimming  bladder  of  variona 
species  of  Acipenser  prepared  and  cut  into 
tine  shreds.  It  consists  of  a  gelatinous  tissue, 
whicli  on  boiling  yields  gt-latine. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  sheets  of  mica. 

II.  Phar. :  A  solution  of  gelatine  figures 
among  officinal  preparations. 

Islnglass-stone,  s.    [Isinglass,  I.  2.] 

i'-sis,  ?.  [Lat.  IsU;  Gr. 'I<rt?  (/sis)  =  (1)  the 
Eg>'ptian  goddess  of  fecundity  and  sister  of 
OsifiS,  (2)  a  planet  or  coral.] 

1.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  42]. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  corals,  the  t\'pical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Isidinae  (q.v.).  The  sclero- 
basis  consists  of  alternate  calcareous  and 
horny  segments,  the  former  gi\iiig  rise  to 
bnnches.  Isis  hijrpuris  is  from  Ambc»yna,  /. 
polyanth't  from  the  American  seas,  and  /.  cor- 
alloides  from  those  of  India. 

3.  PaUeont. :  Found  in  the  Miocene  beds. 


C&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pdl^ 
OK*  woro.  wolf.  work.  whd«  son;  miite.  oilb,  oiire,  unite,  our*  r^e.  fdU.  try,  S^xion,    »  «e  — e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  lcw. 
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tj  -lam. '  £s  -lam,  I^  lam-ism,  s.  [Amh. 
Islu'in  —  (1)  lliL-  "true  or  t>rllii>tl'jx  laith  aiiiong 
the  Muhaitiiiiatians,  (•2)  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  submission,  (a)  the  Mulianinmdan  reli- 
gion, (4)  the  Muhainniadan  church  or  oniiiiu- 
nity.]  [Cata/ago.]  A  name  given  to  Muham- 
madanism  (q.v.). 

Is'-lam-ism,  s.  [Arab.  Islam;  -ism.]  Mii- 
liaiiilM:i'ia!'uis'n. 

i^'-lam-ite,  :>'■  [Amh.  Islam;  -ite.]  AMulium- 
muu:iii. 

ta-lam-lt-lC,  a.  [Kng.,  &e.  Islainitie);  -ic] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Islam  ;  Muhainniadan. 

la'-lam-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Arab.,  &c.  Islam;  suff. 

A.  Trans.  :  To  render  Muhamniadan,  to 
oonveit  to  Muhaniinadanism. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  go  over  to  the  Muhamnia- 
dan faith. 

is'-land  (s  silf  nt),   •  1-lond,  •  1-lond.  '  y- 

lahd,  '  y-lond,  .s-.  &  a.  [A-S.  inland,  fi-om 
ig  =  an  island,  and  haul  =  land  ;  Dut.  eiland ; 
Icel.  eyland;  Sw.  ohnid;  Ger.  eiland.  The 
A.S.  i^,  leg,  eg,  also  appears  as  -ca,  -ey  in 
English  i»lace-names,  as  in  Anglesey,  Batter- 
itttt  &c.,  and  in  Icel.  ey  =  an  island ;  Dan,  & 
Sw.  6;  O.  H.  Ger.  -awa,  -auwi,  in  composi- 
tion ;  Goth,  ahiva  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ahc  =  a  stream  ; 
Lat.  aijiia;  Eng.  ait,  eyot.  The  s  in  island  ia 
©wing  to  a  confusion  with  isle  (q.v.).J 

A,  As  substantive: 

1.  A  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  as 
distinguished  from  maiidand  or  continent, 

*'  (They  were]  come  voto  lui  Uiind  wnate  ami  v<iy<t. ' 
S/ietuer:  F.  (^..  IL  vi.  11. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  island  ;  as  a  mass 
of  floating  ice. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  the  nature  of  an  island; 
situated  on  an  island  :  as,  an  island  home. 

%  (1)  Island  of  Reil: 

Anat. :  The  central  lobe  within  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius  in  tlu;  cerebrum.  It  is  a  triangular 
eminence,  forming  a  sort  of  delUi  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  fissure. 

(2)  Islands  o/the  Hh-^^t,  Island  of  the  Ble.<it : 

Greek  Alythol.  :  Imaginary  islands,  situated 
In  the  West,  tiiouglit  to  be  the  abode  of  good 
men  after  death.  The  following  passage  from 
Cooke's  translation  of  Ilesiod's  IVorks  di  Days 
(i.  170)  shows  the  ambient  belief  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  there  :— 

"  There  in  the  /iland  of  the.  Bint  tliey  And. 
W  Itere  Saturn  rel|{n^,  kii  emllefts  calm  nf  idIikI  ; 
Ami  llii;re  the  choicest  frujta  aduni  the  (lelda, 
Auil  tlirice  the  fertile  year  a  harvest  jlelJa.", 

This  i)assage  has  been  amplified  buti:  by 
Homer  {Odyss.  iv,  503,  sqq.')  and  Virgrt  i^Ain. 
vi.  637-44).  The  same  idea  of  fertility  occurs 
in  the  Apo(ralypse  (xxii.  2),  and  Bernard  de 
Morlnix,  in  De  Coatemptii  Muiuii,  says  of  the 
Celestial  Country  : 

"  Lux  crit  aurea.  terrmiuu  loctoa,  melle  redunUaus.' 

•  is'-land  (s  silent),  v.t.    [Island.  «,] 

1.  To  form  into  an  island;  to  cause  to  be- 
coirie  or  aitpear  like  an  inland;  to  surmund 
with  water. 

2.  To  dot,  as  with  islands, 

IB'-land-er  (s  silent),  s.  [Eng.  island;  -er.] 
An  iiiltaliitant  of  an  island. 

"  Yc  Ulanderi.  hmiiid  hi  the  ocean's  chain," 

JiniyUiH  :  JCuliert  Iiukv  of  .Vormandv- 

•  19'-land-y  (s  silmt),  n.  [Eng.  island;  -y.] 
Fcrta'iiiing  to  islands  ;  full  of  islands. 

isle  (I)  (s  silent),  *  lie,  '  yle,  s.  [0,  Fr.  ish 
(Vt.  i/e),  from  l.at.  insula  —  aw  island;  Sj*. 
Ula;  Ital.  isola.}  An  island  :  chiefiy  used  la 
poetry. 

"  In  night  of  Troy  llci  TenedoB,  an  UU 
Resowaed  fur  wi-nlth." 

Drydrn:  ViryU;  .KnHil  11.  27, 

•  isle  f2)  (a  silent),  8.  [Aisle,]  A  corruption 
of  aisle. 

•isle(j silent),  y.f,  [IslkO),  ».l  Toformintoan 
liland  ;  to  (auso  to  become  or  be  like  an 
Ul&nd  ;  to  isolate. 

*'ltl«d  In  iradden  iom  of  light" 

T«nnyton  :  Fatima,  SS. 

"islOf'-man  (first  $  silent),  s.  [Eng.  isle,  and 
man.]    An  iblandcr. 

"Th*  ittntmm  carried  at  their  hnoks 
The  ancleot  iJanlnU  Ixtttlcaxe." 

Nwff     Marmittn.  ▼.  ft. 

is'-Wt(s  silent),  «.     [Eng.i«te(l);  dimtn.  suff. 


1.  Lit. :  A  little  isle  or  island, 

"  An  UUt  U|K)U  the  cooat  of  Scutlaiid,  lu  the  Oermau 
Ma "— />ravtwH -■  Polif-Olbion,  %.1\.    (Nut*.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  spot  within  another  of  a  diflerent 
hue,  as  on  the  wing  of  a  buttei  fly,  or  the  blo.s- 
soin  of  a  plant.    {Tennyson :  Enid,  1,324.) 

-ism,  siif.  &  s,    [Gr.  'ifTtiot  (-ismos)  =  condition, 

act  ;  Lat.  -ismus;  Fr.  -isHK,] 

A.  As  suf.  :  A  common  suffix  in  English, 
mtiining  doctrine,  theory,  principle,  system 
or  jiractice  of  the  abstract  itlea  of  the  word 
it)  which  it  is  sutlixed  :  as,  spirituali^n,  niono- 
the(s»i,  &.C.,  also  an  idiom  jieculiar  to  tlie 
country  named,  as  GaUict.sm,  Irishism. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  doctrine  or  theory,  espe- 
cially one  of  a  pretentious  or  absurd  characi  <■  i , 


I^'-ma-e-litG§i.    Is-ma-e'-U-an^,   s.  pi. 

[From  an   Isluiiael  (sco  del'.),  and  Eng.,  kc. 
pi,  suff.  'ites,  -ians.] 

Hist.  :  A  branch  of  the  Shiites,  Djafar 
Madeck,  the  sixth  Imam  Irom  AH,  ha\ing  lost 
his  elder  son  Ismael,  appointed  his  younger 
son  Mousa  to  be  liis  successor.  A  scliism 
followed  among  the  Shiites,  one  party  con- 
tending that  the  Imanishii>  should  have  de- 
scended to  the  posterity  of  Ismael.  Tlie  Fati- 
mide  dynasty  were  Ismaelite,  so  were  the 
Assassins  (q,v.). 

IS-nar'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Autoine  Dant« 
Isnard,  meinber  of  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Onagraceie,  tribe  Jussiieese, 
hnardia  paliistris  is  called,  by  Joseph  Hooker, 
Ludnfigia  palustris.  The  root  of  /.  altcnii- 
folia  is  said  to  be  emetic. 

i-s6-,  pre/.     [Gr.   lo-o?  {isos)  =  equal  to,  the 
same  as.] 

1.  Gen. :  Equal  to. 

2.  Bvt.  {Of  an  orga7i) :  Equal  in  the  number 
of  its  divisions  or  parts  to  another  one.  llso- 
STKsn>Noua,] 

i-8d-S,m'-^-lene,   «,      [Eng.   iso{vi€ric),  and 
amylene.'j 

Chem. :  ^J^^N^f^.cg.Qg^  A  mobile,  colour- 
less oil  of  peculiar  odour,  obtained  by  di.s- 
tilliug  isoamylic  alcohol  with  zinc  clihuide. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  GO.',  at  0°,  and  boils 
at  36'.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
even  in  the  cold,  hydrochloric  acid  producing 
isoamylic  chloride,  and  hydriodic  acid  iso- 
amylic iodide. 

i-SO-a-myl'-ic,  a.     [Eng,   is(i{meric);    amyl, 
andVulV,  -ic]    (See  the  corapound.) 


Isoamyllc-alcohol,   s. 

binol.     [Amvl-alcohol) 


Isobutyl   car- 
[Pref,  iso-  =  equal,  and  Lat. 


i-so-ar'-ca. 

area  (q.v.)*,j 

Valceont.  :  A  genus  of  Arcadni.  Fourteen 
species  are  known,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to 
the  Chalk. 

i-96-bar',  t  i-so-baro',  s.     [Pref.  iso-,  and 
Gr,  ^apos  (har(i^)  =  weight.] 

Phys.  Gtog.  £  Meteor.  {PI.):  Lines  connect- 
ing places  which  liave  the  sanie  mean  baro- 
metric pressure.  Three  niodillc^tious  of  them 
exist  :  those  connecting  places  which  liave 
equal  prcssur*.'  in  January,  those  which  jhisscss 
it  in  July,  and  those  in  which  it  exists  during 
the  whole  year.  The  ch)ser  the  isobara  are 
tlio  stronger  the  wind,  the  further  apart  the 
lighter  the  wind. 

i-sS-bar'-ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c,  isobar;  •(€..] 

Phys.  Gr.o<j.  £  Meteor.  ;  Having  equal  baro- 
metric  iiressuro  ;  of  or  behmging  to  isobars, 

i'-si-bar-i^m,  •  i-so-bar-ysm,  »,     [Eng. 

isobar ;  -ism.] 

Phys,  Gcog.  £  Meteor. :  E<iuolity  of  Iwiro- 
metric  pressure, 

l-so-bar-d  m£t'-rIo.  a.    [Pref.  iso-  =  equal, 

and  htinnniii  U-  (q.\  ,). ) 

Phys.  Grog.  £  Meteor. :  Tlie  same  as  l8<>- 
BAUic  (q.v.). 

i-SO -br^-oflS,  a.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and  (ir, 
fipidui  {lirnto)  ~  Ui  make  strong,  to  bo  stiong.] 
Hot.  :  An  epithet  propoHctl  by  Cassini  for 
Dicotyledons  iM-causi-  their  force  of  develop- 
ment in  connexion  witli  the  embryo  in  equal 
on  both  slde^. 


l-80-bu   tane,  s.      [Eng.  iso(meric) ;  biU()ft^ 
and  huir.  -aite.] 

Ch^ni. :  (CUs^jCII.  Tri methyl- methane,  or 
methyl-isopropyl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  tertiary  butyl 
iodide,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  tertiary 
butyl  alcohol  in  presi'nce  of  water.  U  is  a 
colourless  gas  which  liquefies  at  17*. 

i-s6-bn'-tene,  i-s6-bu'-tj^l-ene,  s.    [Eng. 
iso{nieric)  ;  bul^yl),  and  sufl'.  -cue.] 

Chem. :  {]?[^>C  ^  CHn,  Isobutylene.     Pro- 

dueed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
isobutyl  iodide,  or  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide, 
.  It  may  also  bu  formed  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  isoamylic  alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
It  is  an  unplejisant  smelling  gas,  which  con- 
denses on  cooling  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  — 6°. 

i-BO-bu'-tirl,  s.     [Eng.  iso^meric),  and  butyl] 

[BUTVI,.] 

Isobutyl-alcohol,  s. 

Ch:m.  :  Isopruj-yl  carbinol.    (BUT^T.  AIXX^ 

HOL.] 

i'S6-bu-tyl-a-mine,  s.    [Eng.  isobutyl,  and 
amine.] 

Chem.:  CH(CH3)2-CH2-NH2.  Obtained  by 
di-ttilliug  potassium  isobutyl  sulphate  with 
potassium  cyanate,  and  treating  the  distillate, 
which  contains  isobutyl  isoeyanatc,  with  pot- 
ash. It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'73i7  at  15\ 
and  boils  at  G7''*0, 

i-SO-bu'-t^l-ene,  s.   [Eng,  iso{meric),  and  &h- 
tylene.]     Jsobutene.] 

i-Sa-bu-tjrr'-a-mide,  s.     [Eng,  U->{meric); 
bulyr{ic),  and  aniid^.] 

Chem. :  C4H70-NH2=(CH3)2  :  CH-CO-NHa. 
Prepared  by  heating  isobutyric  acid  with  am- 
monium tliiocyanatc  It  is  an  agreeable, 
arouiatic  siiiclliiig,  cryst^iUine  mass,  soluble 
in  water.  It  melts  at  lOU",  and  sublimes  in 
the  form  of  iridescent  scjiles, 

i-SO-bu'-ti^r-atej,    5.  pi      [Eng.  iso(mcric), 

and  biityratt:s.] 

Chem. :  Tlie  saltd  of  isobutyric-aeid,  resem- 
bling in  general  properties  the  butyrates. 
Calcium  isobutyrate.  (CillyOsJCa  -f-  &H...0, 
cryst.iUizes  in  mouoclinie  needles,  which  are 
sli;^htly  soluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in 
hot  water.  Silver  isobutyrate,  CiHyO-jAg, 
crystjiUizes  from  hot  water  in  transparent 
scales.  Zinc  isobutyrate.  (C4H70o)2Zn,  crys- 
tallizes in  monoclinic  prisms,  wlinh  are  so- 
luble in  coUl  water,  but  decrease  in  solubility 
as  the  temperature  is  increased, 

i-s6-bu-tJFr'-ic,   a,      [Eng.   iso{meric),  and 
butyric]     (.Sec  the  compounds.) 

Isobutyric-acid,  s.    [Butvuicacid,] 

isobutyrlC'Gtber,  s.    [UuTvuic-L-rneiuJ 

i-s6-bu-tjrr-6,  pref.     [Isobutvrone,]     (S06 

the  conipoiiiid.) 

Isobu tyro -nitr lie,  «. 

Chem.:  C4H7N  =  (CIIa)jCH*CN.  Isopro- 
pylic-cyanidc.  Prepared  oy  addtnc  potasslc- 
cyanide  to  isopropylic  i^xiide,  or  Y)y  heating 
isobutyric  acid  with  potassic  sulpho-cyanale. 
It  is  an  oily  li(|uid,  jiossesHing  a  j»eeultar an>- 
nmlie  odour,  and  boiling  at  107". 

i-SO  bu'-tj^-6ne»  *.      [Eng.  iso{ineric);  and 

biityrone.] 

Chem. :  f(CHs>>-Cn)aCO.  DHsopropyl -ke- 
tone. Obtained  by  the  drj'  distillation  of 
calcic  isobutyrate,  or  by  ain-fnlly  oxuliziutt 
di-isopropyl  oxalic  acid.  It  distils  at  1"_'4*,  and 
is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  to  isobutyrio, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acids.  ' 

i-sd-c&p-ro-,  pref.     [Isocaproic]    (Soo  the 

conii'ouiul.) 

Isooapro-nltrlle.  s. 

Chrm.  :  C„llnN  -  (CHs^a'CHCHa  CH-jCN, 
IsoKiiiyllcryaiiule.  An  unpIcAsjuit  smelling  oil, 
obtained  by  the  dr^' diKtillntlon  of  isoamylio 

I>otassic  Hulphntu  with  potuHslc  cyanide,  or  by 
I'-ntiULC  tiniyl  liMlidu  with  potnKsIc  cyanide 
iiiid  alcohol.  It  boiU  nt  l-i('i*,  and  has  a 
Bpeelfic  gravity  of  OKtM(.  Like  niont  other 
tntriU,  it  nnll*>M  with  mi'talllc  chlorldct  to 
form  cryHtJilline  coniiHnindH. 

i-SO-oa-prd'-Io,   a.      [En^.    Uo(fiurieX   and 
capruic]    (See  the  compound.) 


1>6)1,  b^:  poiit.  Jtf^l;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  fhln.  benQh;  go,  ^om;  thin,  ^hln:  sin,  o^ :  oxpoot,  yonophon.  es^st.     ph      L 
"Olan,  -tian  =  sb^n.     -tion,  -ston  =  shftn;  -(Ion,  ~^on  =  shun.     -«lous,  -tlous,  -slous  ^  shtLs.    -bio.  -dlo,  A:e,  ^  hpU  d^l. 
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isocardia— isogeothermal 


Isocaproic-acid,  s. 

C7i4m. :  [Caproic-acid]. 

l-so-car'-di-a,  s.  [Pref.  ■iso- =  equal,  and 
Gr.  Kap&i'L  (kardia)  =  the  heart.] 

ZooJ.  <£  Pakfont. :  Heart-cockle  ;  a  genus  of 
Molluscs,  family  Cypriuidae.  The  sliell  is 
cordate  and  ventricoae ;  the  hinge  teeth  2--, 
the  laterals  1-1  in  each  valve.  Five  recent 
species  are  known  from  Britain,  &c.,  and 
ninety  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Trias  ouward. 

i-sd-9et'-a-mide,  a.     [Eug.  iso(jneric),  and 

(a)c':tamidc.] 

Chem. :  C15H31XO.  Obtained  by  heating  in 
a  sealed  tube  a  iiiixtiire  of  the  oil  oi  Jatropha. 
Ctircas  and  strong  ammonia.  It  js  a  white," 
nacreous  powder,  melting  at  67%  and  is  not 
attacked  by  stioug  potaah. 

J'-- so  -  cneim,  s.      fPref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  x"M<* 
{cheima)  =  winter-weather,  cold,  frost,  winter.] 
Physical    Geog.  £  Meteor.:    An  isocheimal 
or  isocliimenal  line.     [Isochimenal.] 

i-so-cbei'-mal,  a.    [isocHrMAL.] 

i-so-chei  -men-al,  x-so-chei'-mon-al,  a. 

[ISOCHIMENAL.] 

i-so-chei'-meii-e,  $,    [Isochimene.) 

i-SO-chi'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  isochil(its); 
Lat.  feni.  pL  atij.  suff.  -iilcc.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  EpidendreiB 
(q.v.). 

i-sd-chi'-lus,  8.  [Pref.  ISO-,  and  Gr.  x^^^°^ 
(chcitos)—  R  lip;  cf.  Gr.  1<t6\€i\os  (isockeilos), 
teroxeiA^s  (isocftfi/cs)  =  level  with  the  lip  or 
edge.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genua  of  the  family  Iso- 
chilidpp.  (q.v.).  The  species  are  from  South 
America. 

i-so-chi'-mal,  i-so-chei'-mal,  a,  [Eng., 
&c.    isvcki'im ;    -ai]     Marking  equal  winters. 

[ISOCHTMENAL.] 

isochimal-llnes,  s.  pL    [Isochiuenai> 

LINES.] 

i-so-chi'-men-al,  i-so-chi'-mon-al, 
l-so-chei'-mon-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c  iso- 
chimcn(e)  (q.v.)  ;  -'jI.\ 

MetC'tr. :  (See  etym,  and  compound), 

Isochixnenal-lines,  s.  pi. 

Meteor. :  Lines  drawn  on  the  globe  ovrr 
places  in  which  the  winter  tempeialure  is  the 
same. 

i-so-chi'-men-e,  i-so-cher-men-e,  5. 

[Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  ^etfitif  (chciinoii)  =  a  storm, 
winter.]     An  isocheim  (q.v.). 

i-so-cho-les'-ter-in,   $.      [Eng.    iso(meric\ 

and  chnlesterin.]  . 

Ckem. :  C26H44O,  occnra,  together  with  cho- 
lesteriii,  in  the  grease  of  sheep's  wool,  and 
may  be  separated  by  saponifying  the  fat, 
heating  the  mixture  of  eliolesterin  and  iso- 
cholesterin  thus  obtained  with  benzoic  acid, 
wliereby  they  are  converted  into  benzoic  etliers, 
and  crystallizing  these  compounds  from  c<»ni- 
mon  ether,  the  cholester^'l  benzoate  separating 
in  thick,  tabular  crystals,  the  isochulesteryl 
benzoate  in  slender  needles,  and  from  the 
latter  the  isocholesterin  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  melts  at 
137°-138%  and  does  not  give  any  colour  with 
chloroform  and  suli'huric  acid.  In  all  other 
respects  it  resembles  cholesterin. 

J-si-chro-maf-ic,  a.     [Pref.  isty-,  and  Eng. 
«  chromatic  iq.v.).}     Of  the  same  colour, 

isocbromatic-lines,  &  pi. 

0}>tic^:  Coloured  rings  appearing  when  a 
peni'il  of  polarized  liglit  is  transmitted  along 
the  axis  of  a  crystal,  as  of  mica  or  nitre,  and, 
after  passing  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline, 
finally  reaches  the  eye, 

l-Boch  -ron-al,  o.    [Isochbonous.] 
Isochronal-linc,  b. 

Physics:  A  line  down  which  a  heavy  body 
descends  witli  uniform  velocity, 

i-s6cll'-r6n-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  isochmnnl ; 
'ly.\  In  an  isochronal  manner  ;  so  as  to  be 
Isochronal. 

*  i'-  so-chrone,  a,  [IsocHEONOca.]  The  same 
83  Isochronous  (q.v,). 


l-so-chron'-ic,  a.     [Isochronous.] 

i-soch'-ron-i^ni, s.  ['E.xi^.isockronipus); •ism.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  isochronous. 

i-sdch'-ron-dn,  s.  [Gr.  \tr6xpovo<;  {isockroTWs) 
=  equal  in  age  or  time  :  pref.  iso-,  and  Gr, 
Xp6i/os  (c/iro?tus)  =  time.] 

Her.:  A  clock  designed  to  keep  perfectly 
accurate  time. 

i-soch'-ron-oiis,  i-socli'-ron-al,  i-s6- 
Cliron'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  i<To\itovns  (isochronos)  =^ 
equal  in  age  or  time :  pref,  iso-  =  equal ;  Gr. 
Xpdfo?  {ckjvTws)  =  time,  and  sufl'.  -<yu.s,  -at,  -ic.] 
Nor.  (Of  two  pendulums):  Performing  their 
beats  in  the  same  time. 

i-socti'-rous,  i-so-chro'-us,  a.  [Pref.  isn., 
and  (iv.  xpOLo-^chroia),  xp6a{chrva),xpias  {chrOs) 
=  .  .  .  colour.]  Having  a  uniform  coloiu" 
throughout. 

i-s6-cli'-nal,  i-s6-cli'-mc,  o.    [Pref.  iso- 

=  equal,  and  Gr.  KKtvia  {klino)  =io  make  to 
bend.  1 

MagTteiism.:  Having  the  same  inclination  or 
dip, 

isocUnal-Unes.  Isoclinlc-lines,  s.  pi. 

Magnetism. :  Lines  connecting  ]i]aces  in 
wliich  the  dipping-needle  makes  equal  angles. 

i-so-cro-ton'-ic,  cu  [Eng,  isoimeric),  and 
crotonic]    (bee  the  compound.) 

isocrotonic-acid,  5. 

Cheiii, :  [Crotonic-acid]. 

i-so-cry'-mal,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  {socrym(e);  snff. 
-al.]  Of,  beloiiging  to,  or  constituting  an  iso- 
cryme. 

i-so-cryme,  s.  [Pref  1*50-  =  equal,  and  Gr. 
Kpi'tios  (t7TiHio5)=^  frost.] 

Physic  Geog,  £  Meteor.:  The  cold-water  line, 
having  a  mean  temperature  of  6S'F,;  the  cold 
limit  of  coral-making  polypes. 

i-s6-9y'-clus,  «.    [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr,  icuieAoc 

(Jcuklos)  s=  a  circle.] 

ZooL:  An  animal  composed  of  a  succession 
of  equal  rings.  (Owen:  Comp,  Anat.  lav. 
A  nimals,     G  loss.) 

x-soc'-S^-mene,  s.  [Eng.  isci(meric\  and  cy* 
mene,] 

Chem.  :  C6H4(CH3)-CH :  (€^3)2.  A  colour- 
less liquid  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
an  ethereal  solution  of  niethylic  iodiclo  and 
parabrora-cumene.  It  boils  at  217%  and  has  a 
sp.  gr.  1-30U  at  15'. 

l-sd-di-a-b3.f-Xc  a,    [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr. 

6ia/iaTiieos  (diabatitos)  —  able  to  pass  through; 
iio^oc'wrt  (diahaino)  =  to  pass  over  :  lid  (dia) 
SB  through,  and  (SaiVw  (paino)  —  to  walk,] 

Thermodynamics  (0/ a  substance) :  Receiving 
or  giving  out  equal  qiiantities  of  heat. 

Isodiabatic  -  lines,     isodiabatlo  - 

curves,  s.  pi. 

physics :  Two  lines  on  a  diagram,  the  one 
exhibiting  the  law  of  variation  of  the  pressure 
and  density  i^f  a  fluid  during  the  lowering  of 
its  temperature  J  the  other,  during  its  rise. 
These  two  lines  are  isodiabatic  if  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  given  out  by  the  fluid  durin;^  a 
certain  stage  of  the  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture is  the  some  as  that  given  out  during  the 
corresponding  stage  of  its  rise. 

i-SO-di-glSr-Col-,  pref.  [Eng.  i»o(vieric); 
pr>_f.  di- =  two,  and  glycol.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

l3odigly<M>l-ethylemc-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  CfiHioOg.  An  acid  isomeric  with 
diglycol-etliylenic  acid,  prepared  by  heating 
to"^lOu%  in  a  strong  vessel,  a  solution  of  milk- 
sugar  and  bromine,  and  neutralising  the  pro- 
duct with  moist  oxide  of  silver.  On  decom- 
posing the  filtered  solution  by  means  of 
sulphydric  acid,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat 
and  saturating  with  cadmium  carbonate,  cad- 
mium isodiglycol-ethylenate  crystallizes  out 
in  granular  groups  of  monoclinic  needles.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  from 
the  latter  it  is  precipitated  by  ether  in  flocks. 
The  aqueous  solutiitn  gives  no  precipitate  with 
neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  melts  at 
98°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  chars,  giving 
off  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar.     Ammonium 


isodiglycol  -  ethylenate,  C6U9(NH4)06-H20, 
crystallizes  in  large  transpaieut  crystals, 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
The  calcium  salt  crystallizes  in  large  shining 
plates.  The  barium,  strontium,  and  silvei 
faalts  are  gelatmoua  and  easily  decomposed. 
The  sodium  salt,  CgHgNaOs-aHoO.  forms  tufts 
of  prisms,  which  give  off"  half  thei'r  water  at  100". 

i-so-di-mor'-pliism,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Eng. 
dimorphisai  (q.v.).J 

Crystallog. :  Isomorphism  between  the  twc 
forms  of  a  dimorphous  substance. 

i-so-di-mor'-phous,  a,     [Pref.   iso-,   and 
Eng.  d imorplio as  {q.w).'] 

Crystallog. :  Having  the  quality  of  isodi- 
morphisra  (q.v.). 

i-s6-di-naph'-thyl,  s.  [En^.  iso(meric);  pref. 
lit-  =  two,  and  naphthyHfiiie)^ 

Chem.  :  C20H14  =  CioH7*CioH7.  Obtained 
by  passing  the  vapour  uf  naphthalene  throu'jli 
a  red-hot  tube.  It  cryst-alliiies  in  white  plates, 
having  a  slight  fluorescence,  and  melts  at  187°. 

i-sod'-d-mou,  i-sod'-o-mum,  s.  [Gr.  Jejo,- 
{j^os)  =  equal,  and  5o^6s  (.(ionius)  =  abuilding.l 
Greek  Arch. :  A  method  of  building  walls, 
in  which  the  thickness  and  length  of  the 
stones  forming  the  courses  were  uniform,  but 
the  stones  were  so  laid  that  the  vertical  joints 
of  each  course  were  directly  over  the  middle 
of  the  stones  fonning  the  course  below. 

i-so-dul'-fite,  5.     [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  rfui- 
cite.] 

Ckem. :  CgHiaOsHnO.  An  isomeride  of 
maunitan,  obtained  by  boiling  quercitrin  with 
dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  very 
soluble  in  water  and  nult  at  107%  with  loss  of 
their  water  of  crystallization, 

i-so-dy-nam'-ic,  a.      [Pref.  wo-,  and  Eng. 
dynamic  (q.v.),] 

Magnetism,  £c. :  Having  equal  force  or 
power  ;  of  equal  size. 

Isodynamio-lines,  s.  pi. 

Magnetisvi :  Linesconnectingplaces  in  which 
the  magnetism  is  of  equal  intensity. 

i-so-dyn'-a-mous,  a.    [Gr.  la-oSvvano^  (iso- 
d a na nws)  ==  eqmxl  ill  powt-r  :    prif.   iso-;   Gr. 
Ivvafj-t-;  (dunamis)  =  power,  might,  strength, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.} 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Isobkious  (q.v.). 


i-so-et'-( 


(Lat.  isoetes ;  Gr.  Itrotr^i  (iso- 


-es,  a. 

s),  as  adj.  =  equal  in  years;  as  subst.  : 
evergreen   pLint :    pref.  iso-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
«TO?(«(os)  =  a  year.] 

Bot. :  Qnillwort ;  a  genus  of  Lycopodia- 
cea,  formerly  placed  under  Marsilt-ucea'.  It 
consists  of  aquatic  or  terrestrial  plants,  with 
long  subulate  or  fili- 
form, often  tubular  \ 
leaves,  sheathing  at  ■ 
the  base  ;  ca]'sules 
sessile  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  traversed 
by  transverse 
threads,  those  of  the 
outer  leaves  contain- 
ing globose  macro- 
spores,  and  those  of 
the  inner  oblong  tri- 
gonous microspores, 
the  cnistaceous  in- 
tegumentofthelatter      ,    ,    isutiKa. 

tn^rL-Pfl  uHth  f  hrPP  r».    ^  ^-^^^  *'*^^  capsule  at  liaBft. 

marKeawiininreera-       ^  capmUe  cut  acrusa.   s. 

diating  lines.  Known       Spore. 

species  six  or  eight. 

chiefly  from  the  North  temperate  or  from  the 

warm  regions.     They  are  found  in  the  regions 

named,  and  mny  bo  obtained  both  in  the  New 

and  Old  World-s  ia  suitable  localities. 

l-SO-ge'-O-therm,  s.     [Pref.  iso- ;  Gr.  -wj  (ce) 

=  the  earth  or  land,  and  Bepfiij  (thervie)  =  heat.] 
An  isogeothermic  line  (q.v), 

i-so-ge-o-ther'-inal,  i-so-ge-o-ther'- 
mic,  a.  [Eng.,  &.C.  isogcolherm ;  -<U,  -ic.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

isogeothermic-lines,  s.  pi. 

Geog.  £  Meteor  :  A  term  introduced  by  Kup- 
ffer  for  lines  drawn  on  a  globe  or  map  across 
those  places  in  which  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  soil  is  the  same. 


fate,  fit,  lare,  amidst,  what.  *"",  father;  'we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


isogonlc— iflopathy 
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equiani,'ular  ;  pref.  iso-,  aud  ymvia.  {i}unia)  =  an 
angle.] 
MngnetUm :  (See  etym,  and  compound). 

Isogonlo-Unes,  s.  pi. 

Ma'infd^'m  :  Lines  connecting  those  places 
on  tho  eartfi's  surface  at  which  tliodeclin.itinn 
of  tlie  iiini^nftic  nee<lle  is  the  same.  The  Urst 
chart  of  the*  kind  was  constructed  by  Hallev, 
in  1700. 

l-so-grapli'-ic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ja^'graphy. 

i- so- graph.'- i-cal-ly,  adv.  In  nn  is - 
prapliic  maiiiier. 

X-sog'-ra-pllj^,  «.  The  imitation  of  huiul- 
writing. 

i-so-gyr'-ous  (yr  asir),  a.    [Pret  iso-  - 
equal,  and  Gr.  vOpo?  (guros)  =  a  circle.) 
Boi. :  Foriuiug  a  complete  spire. 

X-sd-hep'-tane,  »,  (Eng.  iso(inei-ic),  and  ^;>- 
tune.] 

Chen. :  CHs-CHa-CHa-CHg-CH^^^s  Ob- 
tained aa  ethyl-isoamyl,  by  deconi]K',sinf»  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ethyl-  and  amyl- 
iodide,  by  means  of  sodium.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  boiling  at  90'''3,  and  having  a  s\k  t:r. 
of  0*ti9(i9  at  u%  Chlorine  acts  upon  it  iu  dif- 
fused dayliiiht,  a  mixture  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  ciilondes  being  formed,  whicli  can- 
not be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

i-sd-hex'-ane»  s.  tEng.  iso{Tneric\  and 
hexane.] 

Chem.  :  CU3'CH2'Cn2-CH<^^\    Prepared 

first  by  Wurtz,  by  acting  on  a  mixture  of 
ethyl-iodidi!  and  isobutyl-iodide  with  sodium. 
ItWiLs  named  i)y  him.  ethyl-butyl.  Isohexane 
is  a  mobile  Ittpiid,  boiling  at  62°,  and  having  ;i 
8p.  gr.  of  0*7011  at  0°,  Its  vupour  density  is 
3'O.W. 

i-so-hy-dro-,  pre/.  [Eng.  iso(ineric),  and  hy- 
dro{gni).} 

Isohydro-benzoin,  s. 

Clievi. :  CjjHn*  »i.  A  crystillinc  compnnmi 
formed  by  the  m.-tion  of  sodium  amalgam  on 
an  ahrnholic  solution  of  benzaUlehyde.  It 
Cljystillizcs  from  water  iu  efflorescent,  long, 
shining,  four-sided  prisms,  from  alcohol  in  an- 
hydrous monoclinic  prisms.  It  melts  at 
li9"5',  and  differs  from  hydro-benzom  in  not 
being  converted  into  benzoin  when  heated 
with  strong  nitric  acid. 

l-so-hy'-e-tose,  a, 

Isohyotosc -lines,  s.  pL 

J'hii»ic.  h'eog.  d:  MeUor. :  Lines  passing  over 
those  phices  on  a  globe  or  niup  whore  the 
annual  rainfall  is  the  sanie. 

•i'-sil-a-ble,  a.  [EnQ.  {sol(ate) : -ahh.']  Cap- 
able of  being  isolated. 

i'-SOl-ate,  v.t.  [Ital.  Uolato,  from  isola^Lai. 
insula  -  nil  island  ;  Ft.  isoler.] 

1.  Ord.  lAuig. :  To  place  or  set  in  a  place  by 
oneself  or  itself;  to  place  in  a  detaehed  situa- 
tion ;  to  insulate;  to  disiissoclate  from  others. 

2.  Elect, :  The  »uno  as  Insulate  (q.v.). 

i'-sol-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Isolate,  Insu- 

LATKn.) 

1.  Ord.  Lanfj. :  Separated  or  detached  from 
others  ;  placed  or  stimfJtng  by  oneself  or  itself. 

2.  Elect. :  [Insulated]. 

•I'-sAl-a-tiSd-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tsohUcd;  -Zy.] 
In  an  isolated  mauner. 

i-fliSl-a'-tlon,  »,     [IsoLATR,  V.)    The  act  of 

tsdljiling;  t)ie  state  of  being  isolutC'L 

S-S^-le'-pis,  9.  (Pref.  fso-,  and  Or.  \«irC<:  (lepts) 
=  a  HCjde,  rind,  or  husk.]  Named  ft-om  the 
equal  glumes. 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cyperaceffi.  tril)6  Scirporo. 
About  a  hundred  species  ore  known,  muatly 
from  temperate  crllmatca. 

i-8dl  ^  goiis.  a.     [Pref.   {«)-,  and  Gr.  Atfyoc 

(logon)  -  proportion.]  Buaring  the  Bauie  pro- 
portion ;  propurtiuuate. 

isologons- series,  s. 

Ch'm. :  Applied  to  any  series  of  compounds 


in  which  the  terms  differ,  proportionately,  in 
one  or  more  of  their  elements,  thus : — 
•■-sHa  CiiHg  C3H4  C3H0 

ProiMUO.  Proi>«ue,  Fm|i1u«.  PToiKine. 

Is  an  i^ologous-serics,  in  which  the  snccc&sive 
terms  diller  by  Hg. 

i'-so-mer,  «.    [Isomeride.] 

i-s^mer'-io,  i-so-m^r'-i-cal,  a.    (Gr. 

Itrofxrpyi'i  (^*'l/^^rfs)  =  having  an  equal  share  of 
anything  :  pref.  wo-,  and  Gr.  /i«pos  (j;«rtw)=  a 
part,  a  share.] 
Chem. :  Pertaining  to  isomerism. 

i-s6m'-er-ide,   I'-so-mer,  «.      [Eng.,  &c. 

Uomi:i\lc)  ;  •tdc] 
Chem. :  An  isomeric  body, 

i-som'-er-i^m,   s.     [Gr.  lo-o/iepij?  (iso7nerSs\ 

and  ICug.  sulV. -ti?»i.]    [IsoMtaih;.] 

Chem. :  A  term  apidied  to  those  bodieswiiich 
are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  in  the 
same  proportions,  but  which  differ  either  iu 
their  physical  characteristics,  or  in  their 
chemi<al  properties.  They  may  be  divided 
into  tliree  distinct  classes  :  isomeric,  mcta- 
merie,  and  polynueric  bmlics. 

Isomeric  bodies  or  isomerides  are  those 
which  show  analogous  decompositions  ami 
clianges,  when  lieated,  or  when  treated  with 
reagents,  but  ditler  in  physical  properties. 
The  terpenes,  CioHjg,  constitute  the  chi-'f 
ingredients  in  tlie  essential  oils  of  tur- 
pentine, lemon,  orange,  juniper,  &c.  Tl.ey 
have  tlie  same  composition,  and  resemble  caeii 
other  closely  in  their  chemical  actions,  but 
tliey  diller  in  oilour,  boiling  point,  and  their 
action  on  polarised  liglit.  They  are  true 
isomers,  iu  tlie  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Metameric  bodies,  or  metamerides,  are  those 
which  exhibit  dissimilar  transformations  when 
heated,  or  when  acted  on  by  reagents.  Tlie  mo- 
lecular formula,  C3ll,;02,  represents  the  three 
compounds,  propionic  acid,  ethyl  formate,  and 
methyl  acetate.  Propionic  acid,  acrystalliiKt 
body,  is  converted  by  poUisU  iuto  potassium 
jirojiionato ;  ethyl  formate,  a  colourless,  aro- 
matic liquid,  boihng  at  66°,  is  resolved  by 
pot-fish  into  ethylic  alcohol  and  potnssiun'i 
formate  ;  whilst  methyl  acetate,  a  colourless, 
volatile  liiiuid,  is  dceomposed  bj*  potash  into 
wood  spirit  (methylic  alcohol)  and  an  aeet.de. 
These  tliree  compounds,  which  are  composed 
of  the  same  cdements  in  tho  same  I'roportions, 
differ  in  the  nature  of  their  products  wheii 
acted  on  by  reagents,  and  are  said  to  be 
metameric  with  one  another. 

Polymeric  bodies,  or  pulymerides,  contain 
the  same  elements  in  tho  same  proportions, 
but  have  different  molecular  weights.  The 
most  striking  examiile  is  exhibited  by  the 
hydrocarbons,  all  of  which  are  multiples  of 
tho  lowest,  namely,  methene,  CHo,  which, 
however,  is  not  known  iu  the  free  state."  1  lius 
we  have  ethylene,  C2H4,  propylene,  CsH.-,, 
butyleue,  C^Ug,  amylenc,  Culli,,,  all  uf  wliieh 
possess  tho  munc  per  centage  comi)ositinn,  but 
dilfereut  molecular  weights.  All  polymerid«  s 
exhibit  regular  gradations  of  boiling  points, 
and  vapour  densities. 

i-so-mcr-^xnor'-pliifm,  ».  [Gr.  laotteprj^ 
(i50Hwr«),  /uLopvij  ()/iorj//te)  =  form,  and  sulf. 
-ism.]    [IsoMiouic] 

Cr}i»taHog,  :  Isomorphism  between  8ul>- 
stam-es  having  tho  same  atomic  proportions. 

i-som'-er-oiis,  a.    [Isomeric] 

lint.  (0/ajLowcr):  E(iual  iu  number,  havlnu' 
nil  the  partd  equal  in  number,  as  liaviug  live 
sep:ds,  live  petals,  tive  stamens,  &e. 

2.  Crystallog.^  Min.,  £c :  Of  like  composi- 
tion. (Used  of  isomorphism  between  sub- 
stances of  tho  same  atomic  proportions.) 

i'Si-mSf-xio,  i  si-mct'-ric-al,  a.  [Gr. 
1705  (laoa)  =  equal,  and  Eng.  metric,  vuti  iad 
(<l.v.).j 

1.  Ortl.  Lang.:  Equal  In  mcosurd;  charac- 
terized by  equality  uf  measure. 

2.  CrystuHoij.  :  Aionometiic,  tessulor. 
isomotrioal  porspoctlvo.  s.  A  method 

of  luTsjieellve  <lrawiug  whicli  allows  of  liuiM- 
IngM  being  reprcsent^^d  with  Irtise  lines  «t  any 
angle  of  view,  but  without  the  other  lines  of 
any  side  of  sneh  building  eunverging,  as  they 
do  In  ordinary  pn-siiertivu,  to  a  vanishing 
pohit.  It  Is  generally  adopted  for  birds-eye 
views  of  extensive  buihlings,  which  thuri  einn- 
bitu'  the  advant4iges  of  a  ground  phin  and  olu- 
vallon. 


i'Sd-xnor  phifm,  $.    [Pref.  iso- ;  Gr.  fiop^^ 

{nxurylii)  =  form,  shape,  and  sutf.  -una.J 

Mill.:  A  general  law,  discovered  in  Ifil9by 
Professor  Mitscherlich.  of  Ikrlin,  by  whtco 
the  variation  of  nunends  id  governed.  It  is 
that  the  ingredients  of  any  single  species  of 
mineral  are  not  absolutely  llxed  as  to  their 
kind  and  quality,  but  one  ingredient  may  be 
rej'laced  by  an  e<iuivalent  portion  of  some 
nnaiogons  ingredient.  Thus  iu  angite  the 
lime  may  be  in  part  rephiced  by  j'ortions  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the 
form  of  the  crystal  and  the  angle  of  the 
cleavage  plnno  remains  the  same.  These  sub- 
stitutions are,  however,  conllued  within  cer 
tiiiu  limits.    (Lyell,  &,c.) 

i-sd-mor'-phofis,   a.      [Pref.  iao-,  and  Gr. 

/iop.;<»j  t^mvijilu)  =  a  form,  ftud  ICng.  sulf.  -cus.) 
Cheyii. :  A  term  oi>i)lied  to  certain  sub- 
stances, which  have  the  same  crystalline  fonn, 
and  are  also  analogous  iu  their  chemical  cua- 
stitution.  The  alums,  for  instance,  no  matter 
what  their  composition,  all  crystallize  in  octa- 
hedra,  and  if  we  place  a  crj'stal  of  potassium 
alum  in  a  solution  of  chrtjiue-alum,  Uia 
ciystal  will  continue  to  increase  with  perfect 
regularity  fmm  the  dei>osition  of  the  latter 
satt.  "  Boilies  having  apparently  an  exactly 
sinnlar  constitution  are  not  necessarily  iso- 
morjilious,  but  arc  rather  divisible  into  two  or 
more  groups,  of  which  the  respective  members 
are  isomorjihous  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pos- 
session of  an  equal  number  of  atoms  is  not 
essential  to  isomorphism,  for  two  atoms  of  ono 
eleiuentarenotunfrequentlyisoniorphouswith 
one  atom  of  another  element ;  and  sometimes  a 
molecular  group  is  isomnrjilious  in  its  condii- 
nationswiih  an  element-uy  atom— Xil4  with 
K,  for  exumple.  There  arc  also  numerous 
examj'lcs  of  bodies  crj'stallizing  in  the  same 
f<jrm,  but  witlutut  exhibiting  any  similarity  of 
chemical  constitution."  Isnmorphous  bixlies 
are  generally  arranged  according  to  the  crj-s- 
t-illogi-aphic  systems.  The  elements  Ixdong 
to  the  monometric  system,  with  the  exception 
of  ai"senic,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  which  be- 
long to  the  Iiexagonal.  Tho  jirotflxides,  the 
proto-chlorides,  i)romidcs,  and  imiides,  and 
the  itroto-sulphides  are  aUo  monometric.  Tho 
carbonates  belong  partly  to  the  trinietric,  and 
partly  to  the  hexagonal,  the  nitrates  to  the 
hexagonal  and  the  monometric.  aiul  the  alums 
to  the  monoclinic  systems.  Wlien  the  sjuno 
body  is  found  to  crystallize  in  two  different 
forms,  it  is  said  to  be  diniorpiious.    (Cuvs- 

TALLOOIIAPIIV,  CltVSTALS.] 

i-sa-n&n'-dra,  5.  (Pref.  iso-,  n  euphonic,  and 
Or.  ainjp  (ujtt^'),  genit.  av5p6i  (aiidros)  =  a  man, 
a  stamen.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Sapotaceic.  Tsonandria  ob- 
orata,  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  in  Tenna- 
serim,  yields  a  kind  of  gnttaperchu,  and 
hona  lul'ra  Giitttiihoi  ^uitu  iKTchaiUelf.  (li'att: 
Economic  Products  oj  I lulia,  i.  I.) 

i-so-ni-tro-phen'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  isoimeric); 

-)i  itr{ic) ;  0  conuecUve,  and  phcHic.]     (See  the 
compound.) 
tsonitrophenlo-aoid,  s.  [Pnesio-AotD.} 

i-80-n6m'-ic,  a.  [l*iif.  (*o- =  equal,  and 
Eng.  7("mii;  tq.v.).]  Of  iT  pertaining  to  laou- 
omy;  etpial  in  law  or  right 

i-sSn'-O-mj^,  S.      [Gr.    iaxtfOftia  (itonomia)  ■> 

distribution,  equ:dily  of  rights.  8|K-cially 
equality  of  i-igbls  in  a  Grct-k  deoiocmcy.] 
Equality  of  iKthlical  or  legal  rights. 

i-SO-do-^l'-io,  a.    [Eng.  iso^mericX  and  ocv 

tylic]    (.Se  the  compound.) 

isoootylio-aold,  s.    [Ocr^-Lic-Acm.) 

i'-SO  cen  An-thS^r  io,  a,  [Eng.  i»n(mertc\ 
and  unaiUhiilic\    (See  the  c*Miiponnd.) 

IsooonantliyUo-aold.  x. 

Chon.  :  tCIla>jCllCH..On2'rH2COOn. 
Isoheptolc  acid.  An  unph-usnutly  smelling, 
oily  liquid,  olitaliMMl  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
s.'iiie  etlivlale  and  Isc'valerat*'  in  earlKMiic 
oxide.  Ii'lMtlls  at  *J10"-Jiy.  lu  Uiriuni  >uUt 
forms  nn  amor]>honH  mnHs,  whdst  Hs  aileiuni 
sail  (C;Hia().>  fa  -f  '-'UaO  crystalllies  in  mi- 
cn»seopic  neeilfea. 

i-sSp'  a-thj^,  «.  [Prof.  1*0;  and  Gr.  waBi 
(j-athf),  im06i  (pdtAoj)  ■  sufferhig.) 

A/rt/iririe  : 

1.  The  attempted  cure  of  «  dlscoso  by  the 
virus  of  the  same  malady. 


hSil,  h6^;  p^t,  J<$^1;   cat,  90U,  chortis,  9hlii,  bongh;  go,   Kom;   tliiu,  t^his;  sin,  a^ ;   oxiioot,  Xonophon,   oylst,       Ihg. 
-«ian,    tlan  =  BbQuu     -tion,  -sion  =■  sliiin;  -flon,  -jtlon  »  ziiiin.    -olous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shuB.    -bio.  -die,  >Ve.  _  b^  d^ 
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isopent  ane— Israel 


2.  The  idea  that  a  diseased  organ  may  lie 
cured   by  eating  tlie  analogous  organ  of   a 
healthy  animal. 
l-so-pen'-tane,  s.    [Eng.  isc(vi€ric),  and  ptn- 
tanc]    [Pentane  ] 

i-s6-pen'-tene,  s.    [Eng.  iso(meru:),  and  pen- 

tt'ti'-.l     iPentene.] 

i-so-pen-tyl'-a-mine,  s.  [En^.  is(>(meric) ; 
-penti/l,  and  aminr.]     [Asivlamine.] 

l-so-per-i-met'-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  iso- 
jperivittr(y) ;  -ical.] 

Geom. :  Of orbelongingto  isoperimetry(q.v.). 

i-BO-per  im'-e-trj?,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr. 
»cpcM«''P°''Ci'"''""'™")  =  circumference ;  Eng. 
auff.  -y.] 

Geom. :  Having  equal  perimeters,   circum- 
ferences, or  boundaries. 

i'-s6-phano,   s.     [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and  Or. 
ifiaii'w  (jtkaino)  =  to  cause  to  appear.] 
.Win.  .■  The  .same  as  Frasklisite  (q.v.). 

i-soph'-or-OUS,  a.     [Pref.   wo-  =  equal,  and 
Gr.  <i)Opos  (phrinis)  =  bearing,  carrj-ing.] 
Bot. :  Transformable  into  something  else. 

i'-s6^p6d,  i'-s6-p6dc,  a.  &  s.    [Isopoda.] 

A.  Asadj. :  Having  the  feet  equal  in  length  ; 

ipopndoUS, 

B.  As  suhsi.  :  A  crustacean  of  the  order 
Isopoda  (q.v.). 

"One  group  of  Inofwdf,  the  Oniscidie. "— i>r.  Benrv 
Woodward,  m  Casvll'a  -Vur.  JIM.,  vi.  ■^■i. 

l-Bop'-O-da,  s.  J)'.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  iroiJs 
{pons),  genit.  770601  (podos)  =  a  foot.) 

Zoo!.  :  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  division 
Thoracipoda,  legion  Edriophthalroia.  Tlie 
body  is  composed  of  seven  segments,  as  a  rule 
nearly  equal  in  size.  Tlie  legs,  which  are 
seven  pairs,  are  almost  of  the  same  length. 
They  are  fitted  for  walking,  swimming,  or  ad- 
hering as  parasites.  The  posterior  (abdominal) 
appendages  are  converted  into  leaf-like  resj.i- 
ratory  apparatus.  The  heart  is  near  the  tail. 
Prof." Milne-Edwards  divides  the  Isopoda  into 
three  sub-orders  or  sections,  the  Cursorial, 
Natatory,  and  Sedentary  Isopods.  The  Cur- 
sorial .section  includes  the  families  Oniscida-, 
Asellida;,  and  Idotheidffi  ;  the  Natatory  two, 
Sphaeromida:  and  Cymothoidie  ;  and  the  Seden- 
tary one,  Bopyrids.  The  common  wood-louse 
is  a  well-known  example  of  Isopoda. 

2.  P'daont. :  The  Isopoda  are  believed  to 
extend  from  the  Devonian  times  tiU  now. 

S-«o-p6d'-i-form,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  isapodifl); 
i  connective,  and  Lat.  /orma  =  form,  shape.] 
Entrnn,  {Of  a  larva)  :  Shaped  like  an  isopod. 

i-s6p'-6-dous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  isapocKfi); 
Eu^.  BUlf.  -oils.] 

ZmL  :  Having  feet  of  equal  length  ;  of,  be- 
longing, or  relating  to  the  Isopoda  (q.v.). 

••  Various  forms  which  mar  be  Iiojwdctjt*,"—yiehdt- 
son  :  Pa!<eiint..  L  389. 
i-SO-pol'-i-ty,  s.  [Gr.ltromi\iTela(,isopoliteia) 
=  (1)  equality  of  civil  rights,  (2)  a  treaty  l>e- 
tween  two  states  for  a  reciprocity  of  such 
rights :  I<ro5  (tsos)  =  equal,  and  ttoAi'tt)!  (jio- 
liles)  =  citizen.]  Equal  rights  of  citizenship. 
as  conferred  by  the  people  of  one  city  or  state 
upon  those  of  another. 

■■  Between  America  and  England  one  would  be  glad 
11  there  could  exist  some  Uopolitl/.'—A.  B.  Clough  : 
Jie7naiTi3,  I  213. 

i'-s6-prene,  s.  [Eng.  iso{mtrk),  and  (te)rpene 
transposed  (?).] 

Chem.  :  CsHg.  A  volatile  hydrocarbon, 
polymeric  with  caoiitchin.  produced  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  caoutchouc  and  gufcta 
iwrcha.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  a 
naplitha-Iike  odour.  It  boils  at  37°,  and  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  0-6823  at  20'.  It  is  an  unstable 
coiu)ionnd,  decomposing,  by  keeping,  into  a 
white  amorphous  mass,  having  the  composi- 
tion. CiciHieO. 


Tr 


i-s6-pr6'-pi-6n-ate,  s.   [I;ng.  iso(meric),  and 
propionate]    [Propionic-acid.] 

i-so-pro-pi-on'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  iso(.meric),  and 
propionic]    [Propionic-acid.] 

i'-so-prop'-yl.  s.    [Eng.  tso(m«ric),  and  pro- 
pyl.]    [Propyl.] 

Isopropyl  -  carblnol,  «.     [Bctyi,- al- 
cohol.] 


i-s6-pur-piir'-io,  a.      [Eng.   isoim^ric),  and 

purpuric. I     (See  the  compound.) 

Isopurpnric-acld,  s.    [Purpuric-acid.] 

i'-s6-pyre  (yr  as  ir),  s.    [Pref.   iso-,  here  = 
like,  and  Gr.  Triip  {pur)  =  fire.] 

A/ill.  :  An  opaque  to  sub-translucent, 
slightly  magnetic,  brittle  mineral  ;  in  colour 
grayish  or  velvet-black,  occasionally  spotted 
with  red  ;  in  lustre  vitreous  ;  its  hardness 
6  to  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  2*9  to  3.  Compos. :  silica, 
47-09;  alumina,  13'9l;  sesquinxide  of  iron, 
20-07  ;  lime,  15-43  ;  and  protoxide  of  copper, 
1-94.  Found  at  St.  Just  near  Penzance,  aud 
on  the  Calton  HiU  near  Edinburgh. 

x-sos'-ce-les,  a.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Itroo-KcXes 

(isoskelis)  =  having  equal  legs  or  sides  ;  lo-os 
(iios)  =  equal,  and  iriceAos  {skelos)  =  a  leg  ;  Fr. 
isoceU,] 

Geom. :  Having  two  legs  or  sides  only  that 
are  equal  ;  as.  an  isosceles  triangle. 

i-SO-seif'-mal,  a.     [Pref.   iso-  =  equal,   and 
Eng.  seismal  (q.v.).]     Relating  to  equal  earth- 
quake action. 
isoseismal-llnes,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  (PI.) .-  Lines  on  a  map  or  globe  resting 
where  earthquake  action  is  equal. 

i-so-spon'-dy-li,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr. 
j-irdi'SuAos  (spondulos)  =  a  vertebra.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-order  of  Teleocephali.  It 
consists  of  soft-rayed  fl»hes,  with  the  head 
naked,  an  adipose  tin  or  abdominal  sutures 
often  present ;  dentition  and  habitat  various. 
Families  :  Stoiniatidie  (the  Stomiatoids),  Sco- 
pelida  (the  Scopelids),  Synodontidai(theSyno- 
donts),  Percopsidze  (Trout  Perches),  Salmonidie 
(Salmon),  Clupeidae  (Herrings),  Hyodontida; 
(Mooneyes),  Engraulidae  (Anchovies),  Albulida; 
(Lady  Fishes),  Diissumieridie  (Round  Her- 
rings), and  Elopidffl  (Jew  Fishes).  {Jordan : 
Vertebrates;  Northern,  United  States,  1876.) 

i-SO-spbr'-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and 
Gr.  (Tirdpos  (.qwros),  o-iropo  (spnra)  =  a  seed.) 

Bot.  (Of  Cniptogams):  Having  spores  all  of 
one  size.  Tl'ie  prothalliura  develojied  from 
them  grows  for  a  considerable  time  inde- 
pendently of  the  spore,  and  bearing  both 
male  organs  (aiitheridia)  and  female  ones 
(archegonia).  It  contains  the  ordei-s  Filices, 
Equisetacew,  and  ophioglossaceie.    (Tkame.) 

i-SO-Stem'-on-oiSs,  a.  [Pref.  iso- ;  Gr.  arniior 
(sICmon)  =  warp  ;  Lat.  stamen  (q.v.),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  petals.    (De  Candolle.) 

i-so-stil'-'bene,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  slil- 
bcne.  ] 

(Jhem. :  CHj  ~  C(C6H5)o.  Unsymmetric 
diphenyl-ethene.  A  colourless  non-solidifying 
oil,  obtained  by  boiling  diphenyl-monochlor- 
ethane  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  boils  at  '277% 
and  by  oxidatiou  is  converted  into  diphenyl- 
ketone. 

i-so-tar-tax'-io,   a.     [Eng.    iso(merlc),  and 
Uirtaric.]    (Aee  the  compound.) 
Isotartarlc-aold,  s.    [Tartakic  Acid.] 

i-so-ther'-al,  a     [Eng.,  &c   isother(e)  ;  -aZ.] 
(See  etyiii.  aud  def.) 
isotheral  lines,  s. 

Physic.  Geog.  £  Meteor.  :  Lines  on  a  globe  or 
map  passing  over  places  in  which  the  meap 
summer  temperature  is  the  same. 

i'-s6-there,  s.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and  Gr. 
Bepoq  (theros)  =  summer.] 

Physic.  Geog.  &  Meteor. :  An  isotheral  line 
(q-v.). 
i'-so-therm,  s.     [Pret  iso-,  and  Gr.  fle'pftii 
(therme)  =  heat] 
Physic.  Geog.  it  Meteor. :  An  isothermal  line. 

i-so-ther'-mal,  o.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and 
eipfirj  (tlier-nv:)  —  heatj 

Physic.  Geog.  £  Meteor. :  Of  or  belonging  to 
zones  or  divisions  of  the  land,  ocean,  or  atmo- 
sphere, whi.-li  have  an  equal  degree  of  mean 
annual  warmth.     (Lyell.) 

isothermal-lines,  s.  pi. 

Geog.  it  Meteor. .-  Lines  on  a  globe  or  map 
passing  over  places  in  which  the  mean  general 
temperature  is  the  same.  Humboldt  first  gene- 


ralized the  observations  and  collected  the  facta 
bearing  on  isothermal  lines. 

isothermal-zone,  s. 

Geog.  £  Meteor. :  The  space  between  two 
isothermal  lines. 

i-BO-ther-om'-brose,  a.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal 
(q.v.) ;  Gr.  eepos  (theros)  =  summer,  and  o/i- 
/3pos  (omhros)  =  rain.]    (See  etym.  and  def.) 

Isotherombrose-lines,  s.  pi. 

Physic.  Geog.  £  Meteor. .-  Lines  on  a  globe  or 
map  drawn  across  places  having  the  same 
amount  of  rain  in  summer 
i-sof-om-a,  s.    [Pref.  iso-  =  equal  (q.v.).,  and 
Gr.  To^T  (tonii)  =  a  cutting.] 

Bot. .-  A  genus  of  Lobeliaceie,  tribe  Lobelese. 
Isotoma  hngiftora,  a  West  Indian  species,  ia 
very  poisonous,  both  to  horses  and  men.  It 
is  an  over-potent  cathartic 

i-so-tdn'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  lo-o?  (isos)  ~  equal,  and 
Tovos  (tonos)  =  tone.] 

1.  arti.  Lang. :  Indicating  or  having  equal 
tones. 

2.  Mus. :  Applied  to  a  system  of  music  in 
which  c-ich  concord  is  alike  tempered,  and  in 
which  there  are  twelve  equal  semitones. 

i-so-tri-mor'-pliijni,  «.  [Eng.  isotrimor- 
ph{ous);  -isjn.] 

Crystallog.  :  Isomorphism  between  the  threa 
forms  of  two  trimorphous  substances. 

i-so-tri-mor'-phous,  a.   [Pref.  iso-,-  Gr.  rpU 

fjiopittoi  (trimorphos)  =  triple :  pref.  rpi-,  from 

Tpis  (Iris)  =  three,  and  (iop<("i  (morphl)  =  form.] 

Crystallog. :  Presenting  the  phenomenon  of 

isotrimorphism  (q.v.). 

i-so-trop'-ic,    i-so-trop'-^us,    a.     [Pret 

iso-  =  eqil.il,  and  Gr.  rpomj  (trope),  or  rpoirot 
(tropos)  -  a  turn.)    (For  def.  see  compound.) 

Isotropic-snbstances,  s.  pL 

Optics,  £c.  :  Substances  singly  refracting. 
(Rvtley  :  Stiidy  of  Rocks,  2nd  ed.(  p.  76.)  (Op- 
posed to  anisotropous  -  doubly  refracting.) 

i-s6u-vif-ic,  a.     [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  aiiilic] 
(See  the  compound.) 
isou-vitic-acid,  s. 

am.. :  C9H8O4  =  C6H3(CH,)(CO-OH)2.  A 
dibasic  aromatic  acid  produced  from  gamboge 
by  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate,  pyrotartaric 
acid  and  acetic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  It  crystallizes  in  short  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
melt  at  160°. 
i-s6-va-ler'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
valeric  (q.v.).J  (See  the  compound.) 
isovaleric-acid,  s.    [Valeric  Acid.] 

jHjo-va-ler-jrl-ene,  s.    [Eng.  iso(mmc),  and 

valerylene.] 

Chem.. :  CsHu  =  (CH3)«C-C-CH..  A  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  formed  from  brom  -  isoamylene 
bv  the  action  of  alkalis.  It  possesses  the 
odour  of  garlic,  and  boils  between  42"  and 
46°.  When  treated  with  bromine,  it  yields 
two  liquid  compounds,  a  dibromide,  CsHgBra, 
boiling  at  170°,  and  a  tetra-bromide,  C5H8Br4, 
which  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged. 

is-pa-han'-ee,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ispa- 
han, in  Persia. 

B.  As  mhst. :  A  native  or  inhabitani;  of 
Ispahan. 

iB'-ra-el,  s.  [Heb.  ''fT!?''  (Tsrael) ;  Gr.  "Iirpo^X 
{/sraeO=  •i£'''er  or  soldier  of  God  (Gesenius), 
from  ^S'  (Sarah)  =  (1)  to  intervene,  (2)  to  be 
a  leader,  prefect,  or  prince,  (3)  to  fight.] 

1  The  name  divinely  given  to  Jacob  during 
the  scene  at  Peniel  or  Fennel  as  a  memonal 
that,  as  a  prince,  he  had  power  with  God  and 
with  men  and  had  prevailed  (Gen.  xxxii.  2S). 

■>  The  Jewish  people;  a  contraction  for 
Chi'ldren  of  Israel  or  House  of  IsraeL  (Hosea 
xi.  1.) 

H  A  religious  sect  which  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  18S3  ;  in  the  Registrar-General's 
returns  is  called  The  New  and  Latter  House 
of  Israel. 

^  Kingdom  of  Israel : 

.'Script.  Hist. :  The  kin:;dora  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
beginning  with  Jeroboam  and  ending  with 
the  Assyrian  Captivity. 
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Es -ra-«l-ite,  s.  [Heb.,  &c  Israel,  and  suff. 
■it^.] 

1.  A  descendant  of  Israel  and  of  Jacob  ;  a 
Jew, 

2.  Used  in  the  New  Testament  for  «  Jew 
viewed  as  a  member  of  the  Theocracy.  [Jew.] 
(Trench:  Syn.  of  Ike  yew  Test.,  p.  IJS.) 

"  Behold  an  iMraelita  Indeed  \a  whom  ia  no  ^lle." 
—John  iL  47. 

IT  A  sect  called  the  Isr:iflite3  figures  in  the 
Registrar-General's  returns. 

[a-ra-el-it'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac,  Tsinelit(e)  ;  -ic) 
Of  nf  belonging  to  the  Israelites;  Hebrew, 
Jewish. 

[8-ra-el-if-i8li,a,  [Eng.,&c. Tsra€lit(e):-ish.] 
Nearly  tlie  same  as  Israelitic,  but  a  less 
respectful  word. 

ra-^l-it-i^m,  y.  [Eng.  I^aeJU(e);  -ism; 
Fr.  Isnielituime.]    Tlie  same  as  Judaism  (q.v.). 

•  Iss'-u-a-ble  (Iss  as  ish),  a.     [Eng.  issn(e); 

-ablf,]    ' 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  issued ;  capable  of 
being  issued. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  issue  or  issues;  admit- 
ting of  issue  being  taken  upon  it ;  containing 
an  issue  or  issues  :  as,  an  issuable  plea. 

3.  Admitting  or  allowing  of  issue  being 
taken  or  joined. 

*•  Hilary  or  Trinity  terms  ;  which  from  the  mukinir 
tip  of  the  Imuhs  thercio,  are  usunlly  calletl  Utuabl« 
tertiiii."—OlacWone :  ComttKnt,,  bk.  iil..  cli.  23. 

Issuable-plea.  s. 

taw:  A  plea  upon  wiiich  a  ]ilaintiflr  may 
take  issue,  atul  go  to  trial  upon  the  merits. 

IssuabXe-terms,  s.pl. 

Law :  Hilary  and  Trinity,  because  in  them 
issues  are  made  up  for  the  assize ;  but,  for 
town  causes,  all  the  four  terms  are  issuable. 
(WTiai-ton.) 

•  IflS'-u-a-bly  (Iss  as  5Csh),  oflv.  [Eng.  is- 
siif'h(!f) ;  -ly]  In  an  issuable  manner;  by  way 
of  issue. 

•  i8S'-a-an9e  (iss  as  ish),  s.  [Eng.  {ssyi(e)  ; 
•ance.]  The  act  of  issuing  or  giving  out :  as, 
the  issuance  of  food. 

ISS'-U-ant  (Iss  as  XSh),  n.  [Eng.  iss7t(e);  -njit.] 
Her. :  lisuin;,'  or  coming  out.  A  tt-rni  ap- 
plied to  a  charge  nr  bearing  represented  as 
issuing  out  of  another  charge  nr  bt-aring. 
Wiieii  an  animal  is  blazoned  as  issuant,  only 
the  upper  half  is  depicted. 

tSS'-ae  (Iss  as  ish),  a.  (Fr.,  prop.  fern,  of 
issu,  pa.  jiur.  of  (.Mir  =  to  issue,  to  go  out, 
from  fiat,  exeo,  from  ex-  ^  out,  and  eo  =  to  go  ; 
Ital.  usclta,  escita.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  passing  or  flowing  out ;  egress ; 
motion  out  of  an  enclosed  jdace  :  as,  the  i.s,s-i(c 
of  water  from  a  pipe  ;  the  issue  of  an  audience 
from  a  hall  or  other  public  building. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out ;  delivery ;  publi- 
cation. 

"  EiigliHh  mllwdye  Improved  with  icarccly  an  ex- 
ccf'tlcin.  deiiplle  thi!  tune  of  very  diiiRppointlng  tmfilo 
Tetunm ,"— /Ja»y  TrU-graph,  Aug.  21,  1«8I. 

3.  A  means  of  passing  or  getting  out;  a 
means  of  exit  or  escape. 

■'  Lot  usosamtne  what  bodlentotinhn  movable  whllnk 
In  tiintlon.  an  the  only  nieaiix  to  flud  an  itia«  out  of 
tills  .limculty."— />((7'».v  ■  On  liodiat. 

i.  A  flux,  as  of  blood. 

"A  woman  which  waa  dhofmod  with  an  (jiua  of 
blood  twelve  yca,T9."—Mittlhew  ix,  2f), 

5.  That  which  issues  ;  that  which  proceeds, 
flows,  or  is  issued  or  sent  out;  the  wlinln 
quantity  or  amount  issued  or  sent  out  •  as, 
tne  daily  issve  of  a  j>aper;  the  weekly  {.■;;»« 
of  notes  frutii  tlie  Rank,  ii;c. 

6.  Progeny,  offspring  ;  a  cliild  or  children. 

"Tho  Uauo  of  the  next  »'Hi  ahotild  have  reloiied." 
Shaketf  :  3  //onry  (V,.  11.  X 

7.  The  produce  of  the  earth  ;  tho  proflts  or 
return  from  lands,  tenements,  or  other  pro- 
perty. 

8.  Result,  fniit,  consequence. 

"  Look  jron  for  any  other  Umti  f 

SSa*0ip.  :  Much  Atlo  About  ffothinQ.  IL  S. 

•fl.  That  which  proceeda  from  a  man; 
act! UP,  deed. 

"Hf'W  the  peApln  take 
The  cruel  iuwi  of  thcHe  hloiMly  mon.* 

Shak4,»p.  :  Jultut  ToMr.  111.  L 

10.  A  material  point  in  an  argument  or 
debate,  Qpon  which  the  parties  take  afflnna- 


tive  and  negative  positions,  and  on   wliich 
they  base  the  result  of  the  argument  or  debate. 
IL  Technically  ; 

1.  Law:  The  close  or  result  of  pleadings; 
the  point  or  matter  depending  in  a  suit  on 
wliich  two  parties  join  and  put  their  cause  to 
tri.'il ;  a  single  delinito  and  material  i)oint 
which  is  aflinned  on  one  side  and  denied  on 
one  side  and  denied  on  the  otlior. 

"  An  (jTiM  upon  matter  of  law  is  called  a  demnnvr ; 
and  It  confcBflea  the  f.tcts  to  be  tnio.  as  Htnt«d  by  the 
njiposlte  party;  but  deniua  that,  by  tho  law  arlHliij; 
upuu  those  facts,  any  Injury  Is  duiie  to  the  iilaiiitilt, 
or  that  <the  defendant  haa  tiiaile  out  a  lf|j:itiiiiate  ex- 
cuse ;  according  to  the  iwirty  which  first  deinurs.  resta 
or  iibidua  upon  the  ikofnt  in  qut^atlou.  The  form  of 
such  demurrer  la  by  averring  the  declaration  or  pie*, 
the  replication  or  rejoiiulor,  to  be  l>ad  In  aiiliataiice, 
that  Is.  iiiautficient  in  law  to  mnlntain  the  action  or 
the  defence:  and  the  party  demuii'liig  is  thereup()n 
understood  to  pmy  ]udj;iiii-nt  lor  want  of  sul&clt-nt 
matter  alleged.  Upon  a  ileuiurrer.  the  opi>o.slt«  partv 
moat  aver  nis  pleading  to  be  good  in  substance,  whicli 
is  called  a  Joinder  in  demurrer,  and  then  the  partlfs 
are  at  Umw  In  i«jiiit  of  law.  Which  itnie.  in  law  or 
demurrer,  the  Judges  of  the  court  before  whicti  tlie 
action  La  brought  must  determine.  An  istue  of  fact 
la  where  the  fact  only,  and  not  the  law.  is  disuuteii. 
And  when  he  that  dcuies  or  tniversi-s  the  fact  pleaded 
by  hla  anU^onUt  h.i3  t«nilered  the  Ux»ic.  the  other 
party  may  immediately  loin  iwue:  or  If  afflnnative 
matter  be  Bet  out  in  the  pleading,  he  may  at  once  take 
itsue  thereon.  Which  done,  the  iisue  ia  said  to  be 
joined,  both  parties  having  agreed  to  rest  the  fate  jf 
the  cauae  upon  the  truth  oftiie  fact  in  questiou.  And 
this  issue  of  lact  must,  generally  speaking,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  country,  that  is,  by  Jury,"— AiucAKofU'.' 
Comment.,  bk.  iti.,  ch,  21, 

2.  Surg. :  A  fontanel ;  an  artificial  ulcer 
made  on  some  part  of  the  body  to  promote 
secretion  of  pus. 

1[  (1)  At  issxie:  In  controversy;  disputed; 
at  variance  ;  disagreeing. 

(2)  To  join  or  take  issue  :  To  take  up  affirma- 
tive and  negative  positions  respectively  upon 
a  point  ill  debate  or  dispute. 

"  That  issuft  will  I  ioine  with  hjin  which  shall  suffl-ie, 
for  the  coiifutaciou  of  this  book&.'—Buhop  Gardner: 
Explic,,  (o.  U5. 

Issue-pea,  s. 

Therap.  :  A  pea  or  any  similar  body  placed 
Inside  an  issue  to  maintain  irritation  and 
promote  the  secretion  of  pus. 

•[  For  the  differenco  between  issue  and 
event,  see  Event. 

Iss'-ue  (Iss    as  ish),   "  issew,   v.i.   &,  t 

[Is^liE.  S.\ 

A.  Intrausitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  come,  flow,  or  pass  out;  to  run  out, 
a.s  from  any  enclosed  place. 

"  1  Richard's  body  have  intiirred  anew. 
And  on  It  have  bestowwd  more  contrite  tcaiB 
Thau  frum  it  i4iued  forced  drops  of  blood." 

ShaJc€«p.  :  Bfnry  V.,  Iv.  L 

*  2.  To  run  out  or  extend  in  lines. 

"Pilies  made  with  a  bellv  towards  the  lower  enduid 
then  iixuiwj  into  a  straight  concave  again."— /Ja con. 

3.  To  go  or  come  out ;  to  rush  out. 

"  The  gates  ca.it  vi).  wo  issued  out  to  play." 

Surrey:  Virgilc ;  .£n^it  II. 

4.  To  proceed,  as  offspring  or  progeny ;  to 
be  descended,  to  spring. 

"  Of  thy  sons  that  nhntl  i»»ue  from  thee,  wliich  thou 
ahalt  begot,  siiall  they  take  away."— 2  iiin'ja  xx.  18. 

5.  To  ])rocecd,  as  from  a  source;  to  arise; 
to  lio  produced  aa  an  effect  or  result ;  to  grow, 
to  accrue, 

"  This  la  my  fault;  aa  for  tho  rost  apitealod. 
It  iMMUi-i  from  the  ran<-our  of  a  villain." 

a/K(*Mpi  -■  Uich-trd  I!.,  I  1. 

6.  To  result,  to  turn  out,  to  terminate,  to 
end  :  as,  It  is  doubtful  how  tliia  cause  will 
issue, 

IL  l^w:  To  come  to  a  point  In  fact,  or  law 
on  whicrh  Iha  parties  join  issue  ;  to  join  is.sue. 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  out ;  to  deliver  for  use  ; 
to  supply  ;  to  put  into  circulation, 

"A  writ  wa«  Utui'd  out  to  bum  blm."— /?wm«r ; 
nut.  of  [1,4  H.Jorm..  bk.  t. 

*  isa'-ue-ldss  (iss  as  3t8h\  a.  [Fng.  is3ve; 
-/f.-j-s. ]'  Willmut  issMi' ;  h.ivjng  no  issue  or  otf- 
spring  ;  wanting  cliildreii. 

"Bho    matched   hcn«<1f    with    SixUn,   and   broQ|{ht 
KlnK  Philip  hltl.rr   .    .   . 
But  tuueleu  nhu  illod.~ 

/irnyton  .'  Paly-OlbUm.  K.  IT. 

•  lS8'-u-er  (iss  as  ish),  s.  [Eng.  iw«(«);  -er.J 
IJno  wlio  issues. 

IstXl'-ml-an  (or  tk  silent),  fi.  [I*at.  hthmtua; 
Qr.'lfTdnio^  (hthmuis).^  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  Istlmius  ;  specif,  pertahdng  to  the  IstlunuH 
of  Coiinth  in  Greece. 

Isthmian-games,  s.  pi, 

dr.  Aiitit]. :  tiames  celebrated  In  Ajiril  and 
May  of   tho    flnit  and    third   years  of   each 


01ym]>iad.  The  eonttsts  Ineluiied  all  varie- 
ties of  athletic  sports,  its  wrestling,  running, 
boxing,  &c.,  and  competitions  in  music  and 
poetry.  Tho  victors  were  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  pine  leaves,  these  being  the  only  prize. 

isth'-mus(or  th  silent),  *  Ist-mus, '  Isthlm, 

A-.     [Lilt,  isthmus,  from  (jr.  i<T6fi6^  {istknunt).'] 

1.  Ord.  jMng.  it  Geoq.  :  A  narrow  slip  or 
neck  of  land  connecting  two  continents  to- 
gether, or  uniting  a  peninsula  to  a  continent. 

"  The  Uthmui  which  Joined  the  two  great  continent! 
of  the  Now  World  remained,  accurding  to  him.  \um\^ 
l>roi>TihleiL''~ Macaulay :  Bitt.  £nff..  ch.  xxlv. 

2.  Anat. :  The  name  given  to  various  parts 
which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  an  isth- 
mus. There  is  an  isthmus  of  the  thjToid 
body,  an  isthmus  uteri,  &c. 

Isthmus  of  the  fauces : 

Anai. :  The  constricted  passage  between 
the  anterior  pillars  leading  from  the  month  to 
the  pliarynx. 

Isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  or  gland: 

Anat. :  A  transverse  portion  of  the  gland 
uniting  the  two  lateral  lobes. 

is-ti-oph'-or-a,  s.pl.  [Gr.  itrriov  (I'sf ion)  = 
a  well,  cloth,  o*r  sheet,  and  ^op6^  (pharos)  = 
bearing,  carrying.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  or  division  of  Insectivorous 
Bats  having  a  nose-leaf;  but  Mr.  Dulison, 
who  has  deeidy  studied  the  subject,  considers 
the  arrangement  unnatural. 

Is'-U-ret,  s.    [Eng.  is(om€ric).  and  -uret  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CON2H4  =  CU<^^^y.Qg        Hydr- 

oxyl-methenyldiamine.  This  base,  which  is 
isomeric  with  carbamide,  is  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  ao 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydroxylamine.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  rliombic  prisms,  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  melt  at 
lOi'-lOS".  It  ha.s  an  alkaline  re-action,  and 
unites  with  one  equivalent  of  acid,  forming 
crystalline  salts.  On  boiling  tlie  aqueous 
solution,  it  decomposes  in  a  very  complicated 
manner,  yielding  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  guanidine,  biuret,  and  urea. 

it,  *  hit,  *  hyt,  proTi.  [A.S.  hit,  neut.  of  h» 
(q.v.) ;  led.  hit,  neut.  of  hinn  ;  Dut.  het,  iieut. 
of  hij.  The  genitive  case  its  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  of  1611,  and  is  found  but  three 
times  ill  all  Shakespeare,  and  not  once  ia 
Milton,  althr}ugh  other  writer  had  already  be- 
gun to  introduce  it.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  rustics  still  employ  his  where  edu- 
cated men  would  use  its.  In  I.*vit.  xxv.  5, 
where  tlie  modern  eiiitions  read  "of  tfoown 
accord,"  tho  edition  of  liill  has  "  of  it  own 
accord."  Tlio  A.S.  genit.  his  was  rcjjularly 
used  aa  the  genit.  of  it  up  to  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.} 

1.  A  i>ronoun  of  the  neuter  gender  con-o- 
9]tonding  with  the  masculine  Ar  and  feminine 
ghe,  the  plural  of  all  three  being  they.  It  is 
frequently  classed  as  a  demonstrative. 

'    "  Keep  thy  heart  with  nU  dlllgeQce ;  for  out  of  it  an 
tho  IsaucB  of  lUe."— /'rr»('«r6«  Iv.  XS, 

2.  It  is  usetl  as  the  nnniimitive  to  impersonal 
verbs  :  as,  /(  rains,  it  snows. 

3.  /(  is  commonly  used  to  introduce  a  sen- 
tence, preceding  a  verb  aa  a  nominative,  hut 
referring  to  a  clause  or  distinct  member  of  the 
sentence  following:  a«,  /( Is  well  known  that 
liu  is  dead. 

4.  /(  is  frequently  used  to  begin  a  sentence 
when  ai)crsonal  noun  ,or  the  name  of  n  peisoii. 
or  a  mascnlinu  or  remininc  noun  folh)ws,  and 
it  may  represent  any  one  of  the  thri'c  genders, 
or  either  tlie  singular  or  the  plural  numlwr: 
as,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  nrniid,"  "  /(  is  these,"  Ac, 

1  When  a  question  Is  asked,  if  follows  the 
verb  :  as,  Who  was  it  that  betrayol  Christ? 

5.  /(  is  used  absolutely  for  the  slate  of  s 
person  or  thing:  as.  "How  is  it  with  the 
geneial?"     (Shakesp. :  Corxolnnus,  v.  i.) 

6.  It  is  used  Indeflnltcly  after  Intransitive 
verbs,  fn-qmntly  imparting  a  ludicrous  mean- 
ing. 

"If  Abrahnni  hroo«ht  all  with  hini.  It  U  \w%  \<tK^ 
Iwblo  that  he  iiieuit  tk>  wftlk  it  b«ck  acKni  (or  hla  pla*. 

It-O-b&l'-lI.  *.     [The  Guiana  iinmc] 
li-'t.  :  (N'o  etym.  nnd  compound). 

itaballi -wood,  «. 

liof.  :  Tho  wood  of  VnrJttia  gnianenti$,  II 
Is  hanl  but  not  very  durable. 


b^l.  \>S^\  p^t,  j6^l:  cat»  ^oll,  chorus.  9hln,  bonph:  go.  fcom;  thin,  ^hls;  sin,  af ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  exist,     ph      £ 
-«lan«  -tlan  =  sh^Mi*    -tion,  -sion  -  shiin;  -tlon.  -sion  ^jthAn.   -clous,  -tious,  -slous -  ahiU.    -bio,  -die.  Ic.  -  bcl.  del. 
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itabiryte— iterately 


i-t&b'-ir-yte,  i-tab'-ir-ite,  s.  [From 
Jtabira,  a  mouutaiu  in  Brazil.] 

Min.  <fr  Petrol. :  A  micaceous  variety  of 
hematite,  occurring  in  micaceous  schist  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  &c.  Called  also 
specular  schist  (q.v.).     (Dana.) 

i-ta-col'-u-mite,  i-ta-c6V-u-myte,  s. 

[Froru    Itacohiml  =  the   Giant,  the  name  of 
several  Brazilian  mouutaiiis.] 

Petrol.  :  A  laminated  cranular  flexible  quartz 
rock,  with  a  little  talc,  found  in  Brazil,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  tlie  Ural  Mountains,  <bc.  It 
sometimes  contains  diamonds  and  gold, 
i-ta-c6n'-ic,  a.  [Formed  by  transposition 
from  aconitie  (?).]    (See  the  compound.) 

Itaconlc-acld,  s. 

Cliem.  :  C3H4(CO-OH)2.  A  bibasic  acid,  iso- 
meric with  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids, 
obtained  hy  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  acid, 
whereby  water  is  first  driven  off  and  aconic 
scid  formed.  CsH/OHXCO-Oir)^  =  OHi + 
C3Hs(CO-OH)3,  the  latter  being  further  "«Ie- 
composed  into  COo  and  itar-oiiic  acid.  C^ill^ 
(C0-0H)3  =  CO2  +  C3H4(COOH>>.— It  ni:iy 
also  he  prepared  by  heating  to  160°  a  mix- 
ture of  citric  acid  and  water  in  a  sealed 
tube.  Itaconic  acid  is  inodorous,  but  has  a 
strong  acid  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombio 
prisms,  soluble  in  17  parts  of  water  at  10" 
and  meltin;:  at  161".  It  bears  a  close  roeem- 
blance  to  citraconic  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in 
not  yielding  mesaconic  acid  when  treated 
■with  nitric  acid. 

tfc'-a-ka,  s.     [The  Guiana  name  of  the  tree.] 

Itaka-wood,  s. 

Bot.  <t  Comni. :  A  kind  of  wood  with  black 
and  brown  streaks,  raueli  used  in  cabiutt 
work.  It  comes  from  Machmrium  Schmi- 
Mtrgkii,  a  papilionaceous  tree,  trihe  Dalberg- 
ie;i:',  growing  in  Guiana. 

l-tai'-ian  (i  as  y),  a.  &  s,  [Ital.  lialiano;  Lat. 
Ualicus,  from  Italia  =  Italy;  Si>.  Itnliano.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Italy. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Italians. 
Italian-beech,  s, 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Italian -oak  (q.v.). 
Beally  an  oak,  and  in  no  respect  a  beech. 

Italian -doth,  «.  a  thin,  glossy  fabric 
composed  of  mixed  cotton  and  worsted,  much 
used  for  coat  linings,  &c 

Italian-iron,  s.  A  laundress's  smooth- 
ing-iron for  fluting  and  smoothing  frills;  a 
gaufl"erins-iron. 

Italian-juice,  5. 

Comm. :  The  tixtract  of  liquorice  prepared 
In  Calabria.  There  are  several  kinds ;  but 
that  prepared  on  the  estates  of  the  Mar- 
chioness Solazzi,  and  known  as  Solazzi  juice, 
is  the  best.    [Spanish-joice.] 

Italian-marble,  s.    [Marble.] 

Italian-may,  s. 

Bot.:  Spineu  Filipendulct. 
Italian-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Querciis  .Esculus.  Called  also  Italian- 
beech  (q.v.). 

Italian-roof,  s.    A  hip-roof. 

•  i-taV-ian-ate  (i  asy),  a.  [Eng.  Italian; 
-ate.]  Italianized  ;  made  confomiablo  to  Ital- 
ian customs  or  practices.    (Marlowe.) 

•  i-tal'-ian-ate  (i  as  y),  v.t.     [Eng.  Italian; 

•  -ate.]  To  render  Italian;  to  make  conform- 
able to  Italian  customs  ;  to  Italianize. 

l-tal'-ian-i§m  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  Italian ; 
-ism.]  A  phrase,  idiom,  or  custom  peculiar  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  Italians  or  the  Italian 
language. 

J-t3.1'-ian-ize  (i  as  y),  v.i.  &  L  [Eng.  Italian ; 
■izc] 

A.  Intratis. :  To  act  or  speak  as  an  Italian  ; 
to  act  the  Italian. 

B,  Trans. :  To  render  Italian  ;  to  give  an 
Italian  character  to. 

I-tal'-iC,  a.  &.  s  [Lat.  Italicus  3  Italian,  from 
Italia  =  Italy.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Ord.  D.'.ng. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy 
or  the  Italians. 


2.  Pri7it, :  A  term  applied  to  a  sloping  type, 
commonly  employed  to  give  emphasis  or  to 
draw  special  attention  to  a  particular  letter, 
word,  or  sentence.  It  is  so  called  from  liavinj,' 
been  invented  by  Aldo  Manuzio  (Aldus  Manu- 
tius),  an  Italian  printer,  born  in  1447,  died  in 
lolj. 

This  line  is  printed  in  italic  type, 

B.  As  substantii^e  : 

Pri7it*:  An  italic  letter  or  type. 

\  Italic  School  of  Philosophy : 

Hist.  £  Philos. :  A  term  adopted  by  some 
writers  to  denote  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic 
systems  taken  together,  but  more  properly 
confined  to  that  of  Pythagoras  alone.  The 
re;ison  of  the  name  lies  in  the  statement  that 
Pythagoras  taught  in  Italy,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  south  and  south-west. 

Italic-Terslon«  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Latin  known  as  Vetus  Itala.  It  was  made 
early  in  the  second  century,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment being  translated  from  the  LX5.,  not 
from  the  Hebrew.  St.  Jerome  was  dissatisfied 
with  it,  and,  after  tryingin  vain  to  amend  it 
to  his  satisfaction,  made  the  Latin  translation, 
now  iu  common  use  in  the  Roman  Church, 
known  us  the  Vulgate,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

i-tal'-i-^ism,  s.  [Eng.  italic;  -tani.]  An 
Italian  idiom  or  custom ;  an  Italianism, 

i-tal'-i-gize,  v.t.  [Eng.  italic;  -tr«.]  To 
write  or  print  in  italic  type;  to  make  em- 
phatic or  distinct  by  the  use  of  italics. 

i-ta-mal'-ic,  a,    [Eng.  ita(conic),  and  maUc.} 

itamalic-acid,  5. 

Chcm. :  C5H3O5  =  C3H5(OH):(CO-OH)2.  A 
homologue  of  malic  acid.  On  heating  itaconic 
acid  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
itamono-chlor-pyrotartaric  acid  is  formed,  and 
this,  nn  boiling  with  water  or  alkalies,  yiehls 
itauialic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  deli- 
quescent needles,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melt  between  60'  and  65%  At 
a  liigher  temperature,  it  loses  a  molecule  of 
water,  and  is  re-converted  into  itaconic  acid. 

it9ll.  s.    [A.S.  gictha.]    [Itch,  v.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  sensation  of  uneasiness  In  the  skin 
arising  from  the  disease  or  other  cause. 

2.  Fig. :  A  constant  teasing  desire  or  long- 
ing for  something, 

*•  And  thl3  Is  wbat  the  world  ,  .  , 
Dejiomma.t«s  au  itch  for  writing." 

Compcr:  ICpistle  to  Lady  Austen. 

n.  Path.:  Scabies;  a  disease  arising  from 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  in 
the  parts  aff'ected  of  the  itch-mite  (q.v.)  and 
its  ova.  The  animal  burrows  chiefly  between 
the  fingers,  on  the  front  of  the  forearm,  on  the 
abdomen,  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The 
disease  chiefly  assails  uncleanly  people.  It  is 
Very  common  among  the  natives  of  India  and 
other  Orientals,  and  exists,  though  less  ex- 
tensively, in  Europe.  Where  it  is  widely 
spread  on  the  body,  a  sulphur-bath  is  the  best 
remedy. 

itch-insect,  s. 

Zool. :  Au  inaccurate  name  for  the  itch- 
mite  (q.v.).    {Grijith  £  Hen/rey.) 

Itch-mite,  8. 

Zool. :  Sarcoptes  scabiet,  a  small  white  para- 
sitic spider,  of  the  family  Acaridie,  producing 
the  disease  called  itch.  The  mouth  is  fur- 
nished with  bristles ;  so  are  the  third  and 
fourth  pair  of  legs,  while  the  first  and  second 
pair  have  suckers.     [Itch.] 

itgh,  * icchen,  •iken,  *yechen,  •ylchen. 

v.i.     [A.S.  giccan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  jenken ; 
Ger.  jucken.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  have  a  sensation  of  uneasiness 
In  the  skin  which  causes  in  the  person  a  desire 
to  scratch  or  rub  the  part  affected- 

2.  Fig. :  To  long ;  to  desire  continually ;  to 
feel  a  constant  teasing  desire. 

"  Though  I  now  be  old  and  of  the  peaes.  If  I  see  » 
Bword  out,  my  liii/er  Uch^i  to  make  oaa." — SfMAesp.  : 
Merry  ll'trw  of  H'itideor,  IL  3. 

Xtch'-wood,  s.     ["Eng.  itch,  and  wood  (q.v.).] 

Bot.:  Inocarpus  intiensis. 


itfh'-y,  a.  [Eng.  itch;  -y.]  Affected  with  ti» 
itch  ;  of  the  nature  of  the  itch. 

"  Excess,  the  scrofuloufl  and  itchy  plague. 
That  seizea  Urst  the  opuleut. " 

Cowptsr:  Tatk,  iv.  S81. 

-ite,  s!'/.  [Lat. -it€s;GT.-fn]s('itis).  (See  def.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  As  an  adjectival  sujlx:  Of  or  belonging 
to,  as  Dam'fe. 

2.  -45  a  sitbstantival  su^:  One  belonging 
to:  as,  an  Israelite,  a  man  belonging  to  the 
people  of  Isruel. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Chem. :  A  suffix  used  in  chemical  terms 
in  the  naming  of  salts.  When  the  name  ol 
the  acid  terminates  in  -ons,  the  name  of  the 
salt  ends  in  -itc,  and  the  word  thus  formed  is 
connected  by  of  with  the  name  of  the  base 
combined  with  the  acid.  Thus  from  sulphur 
oris  acid  come  sulphites;  as,  8ulphi(€  of  so- 
dium, sulphii«  of  barium,  &c. 

2.  Min. :  A  mineral.  Remotely  it  waa  de- 
rived from  the  Gr.  -irrjs  (-Hc^),  which  is  an 
adjectival  termination  =  of  or  belonging  to, 
and  required  AiSos  (lithos)  added,  before  the 
meaning  stone  was  supplied.  Thus  jrvptTrjc 
(puritis)  is  =  of  or  on  fire,  and  irvpiTrjs  Ai'flos 
(purites  lithos),  fire-stone,  not  simply  m/piTij? 
(purites)^  is  tlie  mineral  which  strikes  fire,  as 
copper  or  other  pyrites.  When  the  Greek 
wurd  was  transferred  to  Latin,  Ai'^os  {lithos)  = 
stone,  wasdropped, and  pyrites  is  used  by  Pliny 
for  (1)  fiint,  (2)  a  mill-stone,  and  (3)  iron  py- 
rites, snlphuret  of  iron.  Mineralogists  tadiitig 
the  word  from  Pliny's  I^tm,  and  not  fr«Mii 
Greek,  now  attach  to  -i/e  the  signification 
stone  or  mineral. 

3.  Palccont.  £  Palwo-hot.  .*  Fossil.  Used  aa 
the  English  equivalent  of  -ites  in  the  termina- 
tion of  many  genera  ;  as  anmioni(t',  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  ammonites;  belemnite,  of 
belemnites ;  Nipadites,  o{  Nipa. 

4.  PetroL :  Formerly  -ite  was  used  also  for 
rock,  but  Dana,  for  discrimination's  sake, 
altered  it  to  -yie.  Some  still  use  -ite  in  plact* 
of  -yte. 

i'-tem,  adv.  &  s.    [Lat,  =  likewise,  also.] 
JL,  As  adv.  :  Likewise,  also. 
"Item  two  lips  indifferent  red  ;  icemtvogr^j  eyei.* 
•~Shaix3/j.:  Twelfth  .Vi<fUt,  L  b. 

B.  As  substa7itii^e  : 

1.  A  separate  article  or  jiarticular ;  a  single 
article. 

"I  could  bave  looked  on  htra  without  the  help  of 
admiration,  though  tUe  catilngue  of  his  endonmeut* 
]ind  been  t.ibted  hy  his  aide,  niid  X  to  peruw  Mm  by 
ilejiis,''—Sha>.esp. .'  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

*  2.  A  hint,  an  innendo. 

"  If  this  dtscoune  have  uot  concluded  oar  weakness 
I  Itavo  one  item  more  of  mine."— Ufa nriU> 

3.  A  paragraph  of  news. 

•  i'-tem,  v.t.  [Item,  adv.]  To  make  a  memo- 
randum of;  to  note. 

"I  have  itemed  it  In  my  memory." — AddUon:  Th» 
Drummer,  iii.  1. 

•  it'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  iterabilis,  from  itero 
to  repeat;  Sp.  iterable.]  Capable  of  being 
iterated  or  repeated. 

"Wliereby  they  had  made  their  acts  UerabU  by 
sober  bands.' — Browne  :  ^fUceUanie^,  tract  xL 

•if-€r-an9e,  *  if -ter-an9e,  s.  [LaL  t(- 
ertifw,  pr.  par.  of  iVcro  =  to  repeat.]  The  act 
of  iterating  or  repeating  ;  iteration. 

"^Vhat  Deed.9  tbla  itterance,  woinmnt'—ShaJuap. : 
Othello.  V.  2. 

•it-er-ant,  a.  [Lat.  iterans,  pr.  par.  of  ifero.J 
Repeating,  iterating. 

"  Waters  being  near,  make  a  current  echo  ;  but  being 
fjirther  otf.  they  make  au  iterant  echo."— ^acon .-  Aa/. 
Hist, 

•  it'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat,  iteratus^  pa.  par.  of  i/ero 

=  to  repeat,  from  iterum  =  again  ;  Fr.  itirtr; 
Sp.  iterar;  Itah  iterare.] 

1.  To  repeat ;  to  utter  or  say  over  again. 

"  This  U  the  very  cause  why  we  iterate  the  paalmi 
oft^ner  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture." — Booker: 
Secies.  Potity. 

2.  To  do  over  again,  or  a  second  time ;  to 
repeat. 

"  Hiving  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  soot,  I  U*rar«l 
the  exjjerimenL"— Bfffte ."   Works,  iv.  s&t 

*If-er-ate,  a.    [Iterate,  v.i    Repeated. 

•■  Thesacmment  of  baptisme  ones  likewise  minis tred. 
and  ntiier  to  be  iterate.  —Bp.  Gardner:  ExpUcacion, 
fo.  1*9. 

•  it'-er-ate-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  iterate;  -ly.)  By 
repetition  or  iteration. 

" /terat^ly  affecting  the  pourtmlt"*  of  Enoch.  Ia> 
EaruB,  Jon:^.  &c"—BrryurTie  :   I'me  /iurial,  ch.  liL 


Iftte,  rat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go.  p5t, 
or*  wore.  woK  work*  whd.  son;   mute,  ciili,  ciire,  onlte*  cur,  r^Ot  full}  try,  Sjhrian.    re.  <»  =  e;  ey»a.     qu  =  kw. 


Iteration— ixia 
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it-cr-a'-tion,  s.  ILat.  iU-nitio,  from  iteratus, 
pa.  par.  of  itero  =  to  repeat;  Kr.  iiirtUioH  ; 
op.  iteraeion  ;  ItaL  iterazUme.] 

1.  The  act  of  iterating  or  repeating ;  repeti- 
tion. 

"An  itfraZion  of  the  ones  perfited  aaorlflco  on  tho 
croaa."— />>.  Ganiner  :  hxfticacion,  lo.  Uy. 

*  2.  Allegation,  quotation  ;  readiness  in  quo- 
tation. 

"Tbou  haBtd<uDnnt>le  Iteration,  and  art  indeed  abia 
to  corrupt  a  saioL"— £/ia^:t'<;.>. ;  1  IJciiry  11'.,  L  Z 

•It'-er-a-tive,  a.  [Eng,  itemize);  -ipe.) 
Iteratiny,  repeating. 

*  itb-y-phall'lo,  a.  &  <.    [Gr.  IBv^a^Xuc^^ 

(lllatphallikos)  =  of  or  pertaining  to  the  iflu- 
<!)aAA(K  (ithujihallos),  or  j  ihallos  (m^m^/rum  vinfc 
rrcc(i(?n),  carried  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Lewd,  lustful,  obscene,  in- 
denent. 

B.  As  mhat.  (PL):  A  lustful,  obscene,  or 
amorous  song  or  poem. 

"I  omit  iiutlcingsonip  etltfylnir  7f Ay?iAa77frf  of  Sara* 
glU3. "—//yron  ,■  t'uion  of  JiKiirmcnt,    (['retico,) 

1  i-tln'-er-a-^y,  s.  (Eng.  ilinera(Ji«) ;  -cy,} 
Tlie  act  or  practice  of  itinerating. 

i-ti[n'-«r-an-93r,  s.    [Eng.  itincTanH);  -aj.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  passing  from  place 
to  place,  especially  in  the  disclioi'ge  of  ollicial 
duties ;  the  discharge  of  official  duties  by 
itinerating  from  place  to  place. 

2.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  who  dla- 
chnrgcd  official  duties,  not  at  one  Ilxed  place, 
but  by  passing  from  place  to  place. 

i-titii'-er-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ilinerans,  pr.par. 
of  *  itinciu  =:  to  travel  or  journey  frum  plaee 
to  place  ;  i(er(gen.  ifinen-';)  =  a  journey  from, 
itum,  sup.  of  eo  =  to  go ;  Fr.  itineTant.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Passing  or  moving  from  place 
to  place;  wandering,  strolling,  not  statiouarj', 

"  A  lone  eutbusinst,  aud  aiuoug  tbe  fields. 
Itinerant  iu  this  biliour" 

\\\<rfUw>rth  ;  Excartion.  bJc  I. 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  who  passes  or  wanders 
from  place  to  jilace ;  a  wanden-r ;  a  stroller  ; 
speeif.  an  itinerant  preacher,  one  who  moved 
from  place  to  place  preaching. 

"  Yet  not  tbo  iioblent  of  tbat  lii>nour'i1  nice 
iJravr  hnupler,  loftier,  more  hupassiuu'd  thoughts 
Tbao  tbui  ubuure  itinerant." 

}Vunltworth  :  Kxcttrtion.  bk.  11. 

''i-tin'-er-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  itinerant:  -/,'/.] 
In  an  itinerant,  wandering,  or  strolling  man- 
ner. 

i-t3tn'-er-ar-ir,  s.  k  a.  [Lat,  itinerarium.  = 
an  account  <if  a  journey,  from  *  itlncTo  —  to 
travel ;  iter  (gen.  itineris)  =  a  journey ;  Fr. 
Uineraire;  Sp.  in  Ital.  itincrario.] 

A.  As  srihstantive : 

\.  Ord,  Ixing. :  A  book  of  travels  ;  an  account 
of  the  varii)U3  places  to  be  met  with  on  aoy 
particular  road  or  line. 

"Now  Hnb;is8fa.  according  to  the  Uinrrar1e»  of  the 
obsurvlngHt  travi-^lli-rs  In  tbuiw  lutrbt,  lathouifhtto  bo 
in  res|)ecllvo  iiift(;nitudu  an  bltf  a^  UiTinaiiy,  Spaiti, 
France,  and  Italy  conjunctly.'— ffow(,-(!.-  Letters,  bk. 
IL.  let.  0. 

2.  Roitum  Ritual:  A  fortn  of  prayer  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  clerics  wh<n  iravellin;,', 
and,  fnr  their  ronvenienco,  jilaced  at  the  end 
of  the  IJreviarj'.  Tlie  Itinerary  consists  of 
the  canticle  Ueriedictits,  with  un  antipbon, 
prayer,  and  two  collects.  Itineraries  arc  not 
foniid  in  tbo  older  BrcviriVies  ;  but  Gavautua 
mentions  an  ancient  Pontillcal  with  an  Itine- 
rary for  the  use  of  ])relatea  rather  longer  than 
tbat  at  present  employed.    (Addis  tC  Arrwld.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Travidling;  wandering  or  iiasa- 
hig  from  place  to  j'lace  ;  itinerant. 

"  It  was  rather  an  ttinrraru  clroult  of  Justice  tbaa  a 
progress."— /iocon  .■  Henry  Vtl. 

E-ti[n'-er-ate.  v.L  fLat.  *  itinfratum,  sup.  of 
itinerci.]  [[TiNnuANT,]  To  pass  or  go  from 
place  to  place  ;  to  waiuior. 

-I-tis,  svff.     [Lat.  -itls;  Gr.  -irt?  (-if«).] 

I'ath. :  InHammation  ;  as,  hcpati/ts  =  in- 
flftinniatton  of  tbe  liver;  pericardii*  ™  inflam- 
mation of  tbe  pericardium. 

Its,  proTi.  [Seo  def.]  The  poascsslvo  caeo  of 
the  pronoun  U(q.v,). 

It-Solf',  ;>r(m.  (Entr.  if,  and  self.]  Tbo  nrulrr 
pronoun  corresponding  to  tbe  mascuUno  him- 
mIJ,  and  fenilnino  heratl/. 

itt'-nor  ite,  .♦.  [Xamed  by  Omelln  after 
Von  Ittner,  who  was  the  first  Ut  dcticribo  tbo 
mineral.] 


Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Hauyne.  It  occurs 
massive  or  in  granular  dodecahedrons,  is 
translucent,  of  a  dark  blue,  ash-gray,  orsiimkv- 
gray  colour,  and  resinous  lustre.  Found  in 
Germany. 

It'-tri  a,  yt'-trf-a,  «.    [Tttria.] 

It'-tri-um,  8.    [Yttrium.] 

it'-z£-bu,  it-ze-bu,  it-zl-boo,  It-c&e-bo, 

&     [Japanese.] 

KumLi.  :  A  Japnneso  monetary  unit  of 
account.  It  is  a  silver  coiii,  value  varying 
from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6id.  aterUng.  It  is  a  "tliiii 
oblong  ]»lato,  with  square  corners.  Its  use  is 
now  dying  out,  owing  to  the  introduction  into 
Japan  of  tlie  decimal  system, 

*  i-ulo',  s.    [Yule.] 

i-u'-li-4»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  iulius)  (q.v.) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idtje.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Chilognatba  pi  ill  i  pedes). 
The  body  is  elongated  aud  cylindrical,  with 
numerous  segments,  each  bearing  two  ]>aii;i 
of  legs.  They  advance  witli  a  gliding  raotinn, 
and  roll  themselves  up  when  in  danger.  They 
may  be  seen  in  mossy  situations  or  on  the 
trunks  of  trees.  They  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis, the  larva  commencing  with  only  six 
feet. 

i-u'-li-ddn,  s.    [Lat.  iuUd(cF);  Eng.  suff.  -«7i.] 
Zui'L  :   A  myriapod  of  the  family  lulidse 
(q.v.) 

i-u'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  iu^w(q.v.),  and  forma 
=  form,  shape.] 

Eniuni.  :  Shaped  like  an  iulus  (q.v.).  The 
inliform  larvai  or  cateipillars  were  cunsidcied 
by  Swainson  as  the  pre-eminently  typical  kind. 

i-u'-liis,  8.  [Lat.  inlis  =  a  kind  of  millipede  ; 
and  iulus  =  a.  catkin;  Gr.  toyAo«  (ioi(/t)s)  = 
the  first  growth  of  tbe  beard,  a  catkin,  a 
centipede,  or  a  millipede.] 

*  1.  Bot. :  An  anient  or  catkin. 
2.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  tbe  family 
Inlidie  (q.v.).  The  body  has  fh>ui  forty  to 
fifty  segments,  each  with  a  pair  of  small  legs. 
One  of  the  American  species  is  about  six 
inches  long. 

i'-va,  5.  [According  to  Fuschius,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Lat.  abiga  =  Teucrium  Iva  of  Liuuicus, 
wliich  it  resembled  in  smell.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Iveae  (q.v.). 

i-v^'-a-rite,  ».  [From  Ivaara,  in  Finland, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  Schorlomite.  It  is  black 
and  opacjue,  with  an  adaniuutiue  lustre. 

iv-a-riln-cu'-^a.  s.     [Name  iu  some  Indian 
languages.] 
Bot, :  An  essential  oil.  obtained  from  A-ndrO' 

jiogoii  ."^chicnaiUhus,  an  Indian  grass. 

I'-vo-flB,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  iv(a);  Lat,  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -ete.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe 
Senecionideie. 

-Jve,  suff.  [Seo  def.]  A  common  adjectival 
KUlllx  in  English,  derived  from  the  i>Jttiu-tt-ij.-i  ; 
it  gives  an  active  force  to  tbo  stem  to  which 
it  is  Bullixed;  as  motive,  tbat  which  moves; 
formattrc,  that  which  forms,  &c. 

i'-vicd,  (I.  [Eng.  ivy  ;  -ed.]  Covered  or  over- 
grown with  ivy. 

*'  Ench  IrSeit  airh  and  plllsr  loue 
I'tvAdii  haughtily  for  glorlca  Kono  I " 

Dyrrm :  QlO'iur. 

i'-vor-J^,  •l-vor-io.  *e-ver-y,  s.  &  a.    [o. 

Fr.  ivurU;  Fr.  irofrc,  frnni  Lat.  thnreus  ^ 
made  of  ivory;  cdur(gen.  e6orw)  =  Ivory;  ItaL 
arorfo,  aro/to,] 

A.  As  sul'stfintive : 

L  Literally : 

1.  Gen,  :  The  hard  material  of  the  tocth  ; 
onaiiiel,     [Dektink.] 

2.  Sprc. :  The  tusks  of  the  elephant,  Uio 
narwlml,  Ac  (A  tusk  la  simply  a  huge  projort- 
ing  t*>.>th.) 

^  Ivorj*  was  brought  f»T>m  Tarshlsh  by 
Solomon's  ships  (1  Kings  x.  22).  Homer  often 
mentions  it.  riitdlas,  n.c.  400,  made  statues 
from  It,  plating  them  with  gold. 

IL  Fig.  (/'/.):  The  teeth,    (iilang.) 


B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  or  made  of  ivurj 
resembling  ivory. 

"  Oft  bis  licstliig  flnfiers  w«Dt 
llurritilly.  ii3  you  may  »*<.• 
Your  owu  mil  over  Lhc  ieorp  Itmy." 

Byron:  Sieje  of  Corinth,  xlx. 

%  Vegetable  ivory : 

Bot,,  ^,:  Tlio  albumen  of  the  seeds  of  a 
fine  ipalrn.  Phyt^lephas  macrtxai'pa,  found  in 
South  America,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivet 
Magdaleiui.  The  ivory  conaists  of  the  coagu- 
lated milk. 

ivory -1>laok,  «.  A  species  of  bone-black 
made  by  the  calcination  of  ivory  scraps,  turn- 
ings, and  sawdust.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  printers'  iuk. 

lvory-nat»  s.    [Ivobv-palm.] 

Irory-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  Phytelrphas  macrocarpa.     [Ivory,  %."] 

iTOry-paper,  &  A  superior  kind  of  paste- 
board, with  a  linely  prepared  polished  surlacei 
used  by  artists. 

ivory-8a^  »•  A  thin  saw  stretched  In  a 
steel  frame  for  sawing  ivory  from  the  solid. 
It  has  a  blade  one-fortieth  of  an  Inch  thick, 
one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifteen  to  thirty 
inches  long.  The  teeth,  Ave  or  six  to  the  inch. 
A  frame-saw  with  a  blade  made  of  a  fine  watch- 
spring  is  suitable  for  tbe  purpose. 

ivory-shell,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  molluscous  genus  Ebuma(q.v.). 

Ivory-tablet,  s.  Small  leaves  of  ivorj-, 
arranged  in  pocket-book  form,  for  receiviug 
memoranda. 

ivory-white,  a. 

Bot.  :  White,  verging  to  yellow,  with  ft 
little  histi-c,  as  the  flower  of  Convaliaria 
majalis.     (L  i  ndley. ) 

i'-VOr-^-type,  «.     [Eng.  ivory  ;  -iypeJ\ 

Phot. :  A  kind  of  picture  in  which  twe 
nnished  i>liotographs  are  taken,  one  light  in 
colour,  made  translucent  by  varnish,  linttd 
on  the  back,  and  placed  over  a  stronger  pic- 
ture, so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  photograph 
ill  natural  colours.  Also  known  as  Helleno- 
t)-pe. 

i'-vy,  s.     [A.S.  ijig;  0.  H.  Gcr.  ephi,  wjl.  ephih, 

cjihun;  N.  H.  Ger.  ephen,  eppich,  uom  I*at. 
ttjuum  =  jmrsley.]    [.\pium.] 

Botany : 

1.  Hedira  Helix,  a  well-known  clinibinR 
shrub,  adhering  to  trees  or  to  walls  by  Jterial 
rootlets  ;  the  ordinary  leaves  are  cordate,  tlve- 
lobed,  those  of  flowering  branches  ovate  or 
lanceolate ;  flowers  yellowish-green,  in  um- 
bels, appeiiring  in  October  and  November; 
berry  gli)bf>so,  black,  in  one  variety  yellow 
Wild  in  forests,  woods,  among  rocks,  Ac. ;  usdl 
also  to  tniin  over  walls  and  houses,  with  excel- 
lent ellect.  It  is^^a  sudorific,  and  its  berries 
are  emetic. 


2,  The  genus  Hedera  (q.v.) 

^  American  Ivy  Is  Ampclopsis  hederaeea ; 
German  Ivy,  :<enecio  viih-anoides ;  Gmiiiul  Ivy, 
N(fj>eta  (Uechomn :  Coliseum  or  Kenil worth 
Ivy,  Liniiria  CymbaUtria ;  and  Poison  Ivy, 
Ithiis  ToxicodendrvJi. 

ivy-bcrry,  «.    Tho  berry  of  the  Ivy. 

ivy-gun**  *-  A.  gum  obtained  from  old 
Ivy-bushes. 

ivy-mantled,  a.    Covered  or  overgrowu 

with  ivy. 

■■  t'«U«  imtiiro  from  lief  try-ma^itlr>i  tlcu." 

Cvwp^r:  Charittl,  ■>• 

ivy- tree,  s. 

But. :  The  Otugii  name  for  Panax  CoUnaok 

•i'-Vjcd.  «I.      tlVIKD.] 

i'-V^-wort^  8.  pi.    [Eng.  iry,  and  twrt*.) 
Hut. :  The  name  given  by  Llotlley  t^)  th« 
order  Aniliaeem  (q.T.X 

bc'-i-^  ».  (Fn^ni  if6s  (ijn5)=.  .  .  binllimo, 
from  tbo  visrous  chiirncter  of  some  siMMies 
(AiJ-Zon);  cf.  also  Gr.  ifia(u:frt),  lflV^J(ix1n^)  — 
t'aWina  giimmi/ttra,  a  comiKisito  plant,  not  the 
modem  lxta.1 

Bot. :  A  ffenus  of  Iridiicoir.  It  consists  of 
brnulif^il  Cii])C  bulbs,  with  aplkcs  of  hhowy 
IlowtrH.  trin  firiiliftom  has  large  srngreeu 
llowuni,  with  black  markings.  It  U  from  Ihs 
Ca|M  of  GtKHl  Lloi>e. 


b61l,  b^:  p^t.  J<J>1:  oat,  ^oU,  chorus,  9100,  bongh;  go,  ftom;  thin.  ^1« :  sin,  a^ ;  oxpoot.  Xonophon.  o^st.      Inf. 
-oian,  -timn  =  shaii.     -tlon.  -sloa^ahOn;  -0on,  -aion  -^  ^>*f»rt^     -tloua,  -alous,  -oiooa  -^  ahus.    -bio.    dio,  ^c  -  b^U  ^Cl* 
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ixiolite— jack 


fjC'-i-O-Hte,  s.    [Named  by  XordeiiskioM  after 
Ixii'ii,  a  relative  of  Tantalus,  ixiolite  being  a 
variety  of  tantalite. 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Kimitotantalite(<i.v.). 

ix-b'-de^,s.  [Gr.  if(^6ijs  (ltoi/^s)  =  like  binl- 
lime,  sticky,  clammy  :  i|6s  (ixos)  =  birdlime, 
and  el5o?  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ixo- 
didiB.  Ixodes  ricinns  is  the  Dog-tick,  I.  Dii- 
qesii  being  also  found  on  the  dog,  /.  reduvius 
on  the  sheep.  /.  pictus  on  the  deer  or  on 
mosses,  and  /.  plumbens  upun  the  Rock- 
Bwallow  (Hirundo  riparia)  or  in  its  nest. 

ix-d'-di-dSB,  ix-o'-de-i,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat. 
vcotles  (q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idfE  or 
masc.  -ei,] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  parasitic  spiders,  order 
A<-arina.  The  moutli  is  suctorial.  By  means 
of  it  these  parasites  attach  themselves  to  the 
bodies  of  sheep,  oxen,  dogs,  and  other  mam- 
mals, holding  on  so  tenaciously  that,  when 
pulled  away,  they  often  bring  off  with  them 
part  of  the  skin  of  the  animal  on  which  they 
were  parasitic. 

ix'-O-lyte,  s.  [Gr.  i^(k  (ixns)  =  the  miseltoe. 
any  viscous  substance,  and  Au'w  {luo)  —  to 
loose,  to  dissolve.] 

Min.  :  An  amorjihous  mineral,  of  greasy 
Instre  and  hyacinth-red  eclour,  becoming 
orhre-yell()w  or  brown  when  pulverised. 
Found  in  a  coal  stratum  near  Gloggnitz. 

ix-br'-a,  s.  [Said  to  be  altered  from  Sansc, 
&c.  isKwar,  a  nr.nie  of  God.     (See  def.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonacrse,  tribe  Coffeir'. 
family  Psychotridse.  Ixnra  coccinca  is  a  fine 
Indian  shrub,  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  are 
presented  as  votive  offerings  in  many  Hindoo 
temples.  [Etym.l  It  is  used  in  India  for 
various  medicinal  purposes. 

f-fnXt  s.    [Yxrux.] 

Iz'-ar*  *.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star  in  the  constellation 
Bootes.    Called  also  e  Bootis. 

Iz-ard,  iz'-zard  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
ZouL  :  A  name  for  the  Ibex  (q.v.)- 
"  For  the  carcass  of  an  izxard  he  received  only  t«n 
francs, "—Capr.  Jfiiyne  field     Bruiri,  ch.  xxili. 

•iz'-zard  (2),  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  s  har.  L] 
An  old  name  for  the  letter  2. 

'•  V.m  gf>  over,  the  first  rhauce  you  pet,  and  h'n,k 
wery  one  of  their  ittardt^'—£,  A>  Poe:  X.'in<j  a 
Para^ath 


^.  The  tenth  letter  and  the  seventh  consonant 
in  the  English  alphabet.  It  was  formerly  in- 
terchangeable with  i.  the  same  character  being 
used  fur  both.  It  is  a  palatal,  its  sound  being 
that  of  g  in  gem  or  of  dg  in  ridge,  edge.  Even 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  i  and  j  were 
rot  spi^arated  in  English  dictionaries,  alpha- 
betical lists,  &c. 

As  a  symhol,  j  is  used  in  medical  prescrip- 
tions at  the  end  of  a  series  of  numbers  for  1 : 
as,  vij.=  seven,  viij.=  eiglit,  &c. 

Ja'-al»  ja'-el,  s.  [Arab,  jaal;  Chal.  jaela.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

jaal-goat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Capra  Jfjclo,  the  Abyssinian  Ibex,  an 
Ibex  fonnd  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  probably 
In  Persia.     (Griffith's  Cnvier.) 

J&b'-ber,  'jaber,  *jable,  *jabU,  "jab- 
ble,  rii.  &  L  [A  weakened  furiii  of  gabbtr, 
gabble,  the  freq.  forms  from  gab;  Icel.  gabba  = 
to  mock,  to  scoff.]    [Gabble.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  rapidly  an3  incohe- 
rently ;  to  chatter,  to  prate  ;  to  utter  non- 
sensical or  unintelligible  sounds. 

"Jabb'ring  spectres  o'er  her  traces  glide," 

Janes :  l/f/mn  to  Laschma. 

B.  Tron^.  :  To  utter  rapidly  and  indis- 
tinctly;  to  gabble. 

•J&b'-ber,  s.  [Jabber,  v.]  Rapid,  indistinct, 
or  nonsensical  uttering  of  words  ;  gibberish. 


jab'-ber-er,  s.     [Eng.  jabber ;  ••r.]    One  who 
jabbers. 

■■  Out^cant  the  Bnbylontan  labourers 
At  all  their  dialects  of  jabberert." 

Butler :  HudibroM,  UL  Z. 

jab'-ber-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.    [Jabber,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partictp.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  STibst. :  Jabber,  nonsensical  talk,  gib- 
berish. 

"  TwRs  chattering,  grinning,  m'lnthlnjr.  jabbering  all" 
Pope  :  Dunciad,  IL  237. 

Jabbering-crow,  s. 

Omith. :  Corvus  jatiiaicetisls. 

•  jab'-ber-ihg-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  jabbering; 

-lij.]     In  a  jaliberiug  manner. 

•  jab'-ber-ment.  s.     [Eng.  jabber;  -ment.] 
Jabber,  nonsensical  talk,  gibbeiisli. 

"  At  last,  and  In  good  hotir,  we  are  come  to  his  fRre- 
we),  which  is  to  l>e  a  concludiiii^  taste  of  hia  Jabber- 
meni  in  lAw"—.Uilfjn  :  Colasrerirm, 

jab'-ber-ii<$\trl,  s.    [Jobbernowl.] 

*  jab'-ble,  '  jable»  v.i.  &  (.     [Jabber,  v.]    To 

splash,  as  water. 

*  Jab'-ble,  s.     [Jabble,  v.]    Agitation  on  the 
surface  of  water. 

Jab  -i-ru,  s.     [Brazilian  jabim,  jaburu.] 

Omith.  :  Mycteria,  a  genus  of  Ciconinffi 
(Stork.-^).  They  resemble  the  adjutants,  and 
are  not  ranch  less  in  size.  They  are  found  in 
South  America. 

J^b-d  ran'-di,   s.     [A  word  used    by  some 
Indian  tribes  of  Brazil] 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  either  a  Piper  or  of  the 
Rutaceous  genus  Pilocarpus.  The  Indians 
believe  it  very  useful  in  fevers,  and  a  Portu- 
guese medical  man,  called  Coutinho,  having 
sent  some  of  the  leaves  to  M.  Rabuteau,  the 
celebrated  Parisian  pharmacist,  the  latter 
gentleman  ascertained  by  experiment  tliat 
they  were  powerfully  sudorific.  He  believes 
them  as  valuable  as  cinchona. 

Jab-6r-6'-sa,  s.    [South  American  word.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Snlanacete.  Jnharosa  ruyici' 
tiafn  is  used  in  South  America  as  an  aphro- 
disiac 

Ja-bu-ti',  5.    [Brazilian.] 

Bot. :  Psidinm  albidum,  which  furnishes  an 
excellent  dessert  fi-uit  used  iu  Brazil. 

Ja-bu-ti-ca'-ba,   ja-bot-1-ca-ba-ras,  b. 

[Brazilian.] 

Bot.  :  Evcahjptus  cauUflora.  which  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  fruits  eaten  in 
Brazil. 

Ja'-ca,  s.    [Jack,  (3).] 

Jaca-tree»  s.    [Jack-tree.] 

Jac'-a-xnar,  s.    [Fr.  jacamar;  Brazilian  jaca- 
muTica.] 

Omith.  (PL) :  The  name  generally  given  to  the 
birds  ranked  under  GalbuliniB,  a  sub-family 
of  Alcedinidre  or  King-fishers.  The  Jacamars 
have  the  bill  less  stout  than  the  typical  Alce- 
dina;  their  body  also  is  more  slender;  the 
tail  long ;  the  toes  either  in  two  pairs,  or  two 
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before  and  one  behind,  the  anterior  ones  being 
united.  They  are  bright -coloured  birds,  gene- 
rally with  a  good  deal  f»f  green  in  tlu'ir 
plumage.  They  are  found  in  the  trojijcal 
parts  of  South  America  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
breeding  in  cavities  of  trees,  and  sallying  forth 
from  a  branch  or  spray  to  capture  tlie  inserts 
on  which  tliey  feed.  Sometimes  elevated  into 
a  family,  Galbulidfe. 

J3.C'-a-na,  s.     [In  Brazil  the  name  of  the  water- 
hen.'l       ■ 


jacana. 


Oniithidogy  : 

1.  Sing. :  1  lie  name  of  Parra,  a  genus  of  wad* 
ing  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Falaniedeidse. 
The  feet  have  four 
very  long  toes,  sepa- 
rated to  their  root, 
and  with  their  claws, 
especially  the  hind 
one,  so  long  lliat 
these  birds  have  been 
called  by  the  French, 
surgeons.  The  wing 
is  generally  armed 
with  a  spur.  Tiie 
common  species, 
Parra  Jacana,  is 
black  with  a  red 
mantle, the  primaries 
of  the  wings  are 
green,  and  there  are  fleshy  wattles  under  the 
bill.  It  occurs  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
America. 

2.  PL  :  ParrinsB,  a  sub-family  of  Rallidse. 

Jac-a-ran'-da,  s.  [The  Brazilian  name  of  one 
species  J,  brasiliana.] 

1.  Bnt,  :  A  genus  of  Bignoniacere.  It  con- 
sists of  South  American  trees  with  slii>wy 
flowers  in  t'-rminal  ]>anicles.  Jacaranda  jro- 
cera  and  other  species  of  the  genus  are  used 
in  syphilitic  aflections. 

2.  Comm. :  [Rosewood]. 

Jac'-a-re,  s.  [Jack-are  and  yackare.  South 
American  Indian  names  of  the  species.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Alligatora 
established  by  Dr.  Gray.  There  are  variuus 
species,  as  the  Dog  headed  Jacare  (Jacare 
latirostris),  the  Long-shielded  Jacare  (J.  longi- 
sctdatd),  the  Eyed  Jacare  (J.  ocellaia),  Ac  All 
are  American. 

'  Jac-a-to6',  «.    [Cockatoo.]    (Evelyn.) 

Jac'-chus,  i-ac'-chus,  s.    [Gr.,  =  a  name  of 

Bacchus.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cebids,  American  Mon- 
keys, containing  the  Marmosets.  More  com- 
monly called  Hapale  (q.v.). 

Jac'-con-et,  s.    [Jacoket,] 

*  ja'-^ent,  a.     [Lat.  jacens,  pr.  par.  otjaceo  » 

to  lie.]     Lying  down;  recumbent;  lying  at 

length. 

"  Becaase  so  laid,  they  [brick  oraquared  stones)  are 
more ajit  in  flwagi,'ingd..wii,  to  jiiei ce  wttli  their  innuta, 
than  in  Utejavetii  ,  osturc."— A'c/i.^HJt»  H'ottott.,  p.  ao. 

J&9'-inth,  s.    [HvACiNTH.  II.  2  (1).] 

Jac-i-ta'-ra,  s.  [The  Brazilian  name  of  the 
tret'.] 

Bot. :  Desmoncus  macracanthos,  a  fine  pahn, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  .stem  as  thin  as 
a  cnne.  It  grows  along  the  Amazon  and  the 
Rio  Negro. 

Jack  (1),  "  Jacko,  s.  [Fr.  Jacques,  from  Lat. 
Jaobus ;  Gr.  'laKtij^ov  (lakdbQs)^  from  the 
Ilcb.  3pr2  (Yaaqob)  =  one  who  seizes  by  the 
heel,  JpJ?  (aq(d))  =  a  heel.  In  the  princi- 
pal modern  languages  John,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  a  common  name  of  conteujpt,  or 
slight.  Thus  the  Italians  use  Gianni,  whence 
Zani;  the  Spaniards,  Juan,  as  bobo  Jvun  = 
a  foolish  John  =  the  French  Jean,  &c.  Hence 
in  English  we  have  Jack-fool,  Jack-an-apes, 
Jack-pudding,  and  jierhaps  Jackass.  A  Jack  o 
the  clock  (Slutkesp.  :  Ric/iard  II.,  v.  5)  was  a 
figure  which,  in  idd  clocks,  struck  the  hours 
upon  the  bell :  hence  the  word  Jack  uime  to 
be  applied  to  various  implements,  which  sup- 
plied tlie  place  of  a  boy  or  attendant,  as  the 
jack  which  turns  the  spit  in  a  kitchen,  a  boot- 
jack,  &c.  Still  more  generally  it  is  applied  to 
a  large  variety  of  implements  or  instruments 
whicii  are  used  in  the  place  of  another  hand  or 
of  an  assistant,  and  in  this  way  is  frequently 
compounded  with  other  words,  the  associated 
word  expressing  either  its  purpose,  structure, 
or  relation,  as  jack'Screw,  jack-frame,  rail- 
jack,  6ic.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  diminutiveof  the  proper  name  John. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt ;  an  upshot,  a  clown, 
a  boor. 

"  Do  y      ,    . 

Ado  AbotU  Nothing,  i.  1. 

3.  A  common  equivalent  for  a  sailor  ;  a  tar. 
*  4.  A  cant  word  for  a  Jacobite. 

"  with  every  whid  he  sailed,  and  well  couid  tack. 
Had  many  pendents,  but  alihorred  «  Jack.' 

Svri/t  :  tiegy  on  Judge  Boat. 


f&te,  f^t,  fkre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.    p5t 
Mr.  wore,  wplf,  wdrl£,#whd,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Sj^ian.     £9,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw 
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5.  A  measure  ;  sometimes  half-a-pint,  some- 
times quarter  of  a  pint. 
IL  Technically: 
i.  As  the  name  of  an  xn^irwrMM  : 

(1)  l)omfstic: 

(rt)  An  instrument  for  turning  a  roasting 
loint  of  meat;  a  bottle-jack  ;  asmoke-jack. 

"So  fi)otlM>ya.  who  hml  frifi(ueutly  tliecuiiniiuti  iniiiio 
of  jitck  glvi-ii  tlit'iti,  were  kept  t-^  turu  the  «iJit,  ur 
to  I'll  1 1  off  the  Jr  iii.wttTs  liuota  ;  but  wln;u  luntruuii^iiU 
■Wfre  Invented  (or  buth  tliese  services,  they  were  both 
caIleJ>'ic**."— »'«*'»-■  L'\gi<:.  pt  L,  ch.  iv. 

(h)  A  cuntrivance  to  assist  a  person  in  taking 
off  his  liotits  ;  a  buot-jack. 

(c)  A  I'itclier,  formerly  of  waxed  leather, 
but  now  of  iiietiil ;  a  black-jack. 

"B6dy  of  me,  I'm  dry  still ;  give  me  theiac*.  boy." 
Beawn.  A  Flet- :  Bloody  Brother,  iL  2. 

(2)  Knitting:  The  pivoted  bar  nr  lever  in  a 
knitting-machine,  friim  whoseeiid  is  suspended 
tlie  sinker  which  ftn'ms  the  loop  ;  a  beater. 

(3)  Mach.  :  A  lifting  instrument ;  a  contriv- 
ance for  lifting  great  weights.     [Jack-screw.] 

(4)  Metal-worlcing :  A  form  of  metal  i>Ianing- 
manhiiie  which  has  short,  quiek  motions,  and 
is  used  in  sliapiug  objects,  planing  seats  for 
valves,  &c. 

(5)  Mining :  A  wooden  wedge  used  in  min- 
ing to  aid  in  the  cleavage  of  strata  ;  a  gad. 

(6)J^Iusic:  Formerly  the  hammer  or  quill- 
cairrier  of  a  clavichord,  virginal,  harpsichord, 
or  spinet,  but  now  an  intenuediate  piece  which 
conveys  to  the  hammer  the  motion  imparted 
to  the  key. 

(7)  Nautical: 

(a)  Tlie  cross-trees. 

(c)  A  small  flag  ;  the  union  without  the  fly. 
[Union-jack.] 

(8)  Sinviruj  :  .\  saw-hoi-se  or  saw-burk. 

(9)  Spimiing:  A cuarse bobbin  and  fly-frame, 
operating  on  the  sliver  from  the  carding-niat-Ii- 
Ine  and  passinfj  the  product  to,  or  fitting  it 
lor,  the  tine  rovmg-machine. 

(10)  Sports : 

(a)  Any  one  of  the  knaves  in  a  pack  of  cards. 

"He  calls  tin?  kxiAVcn  Jacks."— Dictvns :  Oreat  Ex- 
pert'tfiont,  ch.  vlll. 

(l>)  The  small  bowl  aimed  at  in  the  ^n^  of 
bowls.     {Butler:  Human  Learning^  pt.  ii.) 

(11)  Weaving :  The  heck-box;  a  grated  frame 
for  conducting  the  threads  from  the  bank  to 
the  warping  utilL 

2:  As  applied  to  animaU: 

(1)  A  male.    [Jack-oake,  Jackass.] 

(2)  A  young  pike  ;  a  pike. 

"  SomoUmea  i>oor  Jack  and  onions  fire  his  dish," 
A  iny  .■  A  rl  of  Cr.f,k%ry. 

(3)  A  name  given  to  various  brilliantly 
coloured  llsh  of  the  mackerel  ianiily,  found  in 
tin-  West  Indies. 

^  1.  Jack-at  a-pinch : 

(1)  A  person  unexpectedly  or  suddenly 
called  upon  to  do  sometldiig. 

(2)  A  clergyman  who  has  no  cure,  but  offi- 
ciates for  a  fee  wherever  wauted. 

2.  Jack-by-the  hedge, : 

Bot.  :  AUiaria  nj/icinalis.  One  of  the  names 
of  Sisymbrium  Atli<iria. 

3.  Jack-in-a-b(isk't : 

Nniil. :  A  iiasket  un  a  jiole  marking  a  shoal ; 
a  beacon. 

4.  Jack-in-o£ice :  One  who  is  proud  of  a 
petty  i>mce.    {W'olcott:  Peter  Pitular,  p.  18.) 

5.  Jack-inthe-hox : 

(1)  Ordinary  Utngmtgc: 

(a)  A  toy  consisting  of  a  l>ox  out  of  whi.h, 
OD  raising  the  lid,  a  tTgtiro  springs. 

(b)  A  game  or  sport  in  which  some  articlo 
of  more  or  less  value  Is  placed  on  the  top  nf  a 
stick  or  rod,  standing  in  a  hole,  and  thrown 
at  with  sticks.  If  the  urti(de  be  hit  so  as  to 
fall  clear  of  the  hole,  the  tlirower  is  entitled 
to  claim  it. 

(2)  Technically : 

(a)  Bnt. :  Hernandla,  a  genus  of  Lauracete, 
and  HjK'c.  //.  sonora.  Ho  called  because  the 
seeds  rattle  in  the  seed-vessel. 

(6)  Machinery : 

(\)  A  natne  conferred  upon  the  Jack-ffnmc, 
a  device  for  giving  a  twist  to  the  drawn  silver 
and  winding  the  siium  on  a  b'dibiu  as  it  was 
received  in  the  roving  can.     [Jack-kuamk.] 

(11)  A  large,  wooden,  solid  screw  turning 
In  a  nut  In  a  bridge-piece  and  rotated  by 


means  of  a  lever.     It  is  a  clumsy  form  of 
8crew-pres.s,  used  for  various  purposes. 
(iii)  A  screw-jack  for  lifting  and  for  stowing 

cargo. 

(iv)  A  burglar's  implement,  used  for  forcing 
a  box-litck  orf  a  door. 

"  T.ikc  cure  of  the  Juck-iu-th^-box  r  thera  iivv«r  ma 
but  t*o  uuule." — Albert  Smith:  Chrlilopher  Tadpote, 
ch.  xilL 

6.  Jack-in-the-box  shears : 

Mcf.h. :  A  pair  of  shears,  the  lower  jaw  of 
which  is  worked  by  a  cam  motion  from  below. 
This  allows  tlie  knife  to  drop  to  its  full  extent 
immediately  the  cut  is  made,  giving  the  woik- 
nian  plenty  of  time  to  j'lace  the  work  in 
jiosition  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

7.  Jack'in-the-bush  : 

Bot. :  Cordia  cylindrostackya.    (W.  Indian.) 

8.  Jack-in-t}ie-green :  A  chimney-sweep  en- 
closed in  a  portable  framework  of  boughs  for 
the  processions  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

9.  Jack-o/-(iU -trades :  One  who  can  turn  his 
hand  to  any  business. 

10.  Jack-of -the- Buttery  : 
Bot. :  Sedum  acre. 

11.  Jack-of-the-clock  :  A  figure  which  struck 
the  hours  on  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

12.  Jack-unth-a-lantern,  Jack-a-lantem :  A 
will-o'-the-wisp  ;  an  ignis  fatuus. 

U  Black  jack  :  [Black-jack]. 

"  jack-adams,  s.     A  fooL    (r.  Brown: 

Works,  il.  ■2-20.) 

jack-a-dandy,  s.  a  little  foppish  fellow ; 
a  cMXconib,  a  ditndiprat.  (5.  Warren:  Ten 
Thinisand  a  Year,  ch.  vii.) 

•  Jaok-a-Ient,  •  iack-o-lent,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  jiuppet  wliich  was  thrown  at  in 
Lent,  in  Shrovetide  games. 

2.  Fig. :  A  simple  fellow. 

"  Ynu  Utt]e  Jack-a~tent,  hnve  you  been  true  torn  ?"'— 
.ShakfSfi.  :  Merry  Wioeto/  Windsor,  UL  3. 

Jack-arch,  s. 

A  rch. :  An  arch  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick. 
jack-ass.  s.    [Jackass,] 
jack  back,  s. 
Brciciiig : 

1,  A  vessel  below  the  brewery-copper  which 
receives  the  infusion  of  malt  and  hops  there- 
from, and  which  has  a  perforated  bottoru  to 
strain  ofl"  the  hops. 

2.  A  tank  or  cistern  which  receives  the 
co(ded  wort  in  a  vinegar-factory. 

Jack-block,  s. 

X'lut.  :  A  >)lock  used  in  sending  the  top- 
gidlaiit  mast  vip  and  down. 

jack-boot,  s.     [Jackboot.] 

•  Jack-cap,  s.  a  helmet.  (Defoe:  Tour, 
ii.  148.) 

Jack  chain,  s.    The  chain  revolving  on 

the  wiic.l  of  a  Uitcheii-J.ick. 

Jack  cross-tree.  j. 

Nnut.  :   An  iron  cross-tree  at  the  head  of 

a  ti»p-;^;illant  mast. 

Jack -flag,  s. 

Niiut. :  A  ll.ig  hoisted  at  the*  spritsall  top- 
mast head. 

Jack  Drame,  s. 

Cutton-nuin.  :  A  contrivance,  formerly  in 
great  favour,  for  giving  a  twist  to  the  roving 
as  it  was  delivered  by  the  drawing  rollers. 

Jack-frult,    8.      The  fruit  of   the   Jaca- 

tm-0|.v.). 

Jack-haro,  .•'.    A  male  hare. 

jack-head  pump*  s.  A  form  of  lift* 
puniiis  for  mines  and  deep  borings,  In  which 
the  ilflivery-i'ipe  is  secured  to  the  cylinder  by 
a  goose-neck. 

Jack  Ketch,  «■  A  hangman,  an  execu- 
tioner ;  said  to  bo  derlvetl  from  Richanl 
Jaquette,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tybnru,  where 
felons  were  for  a  long  time  hanged. 

jaok-knlfo,  «.  A  hom-hnndled  clasp- 
knir>'  with  u  laniard,  worn  by  Heunu-n. 

Jack  ladder,  «. 

Nnut.  :  A  ladder  with  wooden  Bteps  and 
Bide  roprs, 

'  Jack-nasty,  $.    A  sneak,  a  sloven. 


Jack  pin,  5. 

^■(iir(.  ;  A  behiying-pin  in  the  life-rail  or 
elsewhere. 

Jack-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  the  short  rafters  used  in  a 
hip-roof. 

Jack-saw,  $. 

Oruilh. :  A  jirovinrlal  English  name  for  the 
Goosaudt-r.  Mrrgiis  Merganser,  a  kind  of  duck. 

jack-screw,  5.  a  lifting  impk-ment 
whu  h  &-U  by  the  rotation  of  a  screw  in  a 
thieadt'd  socket. 

Jaok-slnker,  «. 

K 'iitting- machine :  A  thin  Iron  plate  sus- 
pended from  the  end  of  the  jack,  and  acting 
to  depress  the  loop  of  thread  between  two 
needles.  The  jack -sinkers  alternate  with 
lead-sinkers,  the  former  being  movable  sepa* 
rately,  hut  the  latter  are  attached  to  a  sinkeiv 
bar,  and  move  together. 

Jack  -  snipe.  5.  Scolopax  gaUinula,  A 
small  snipe  found  in  Britain. 

Jaok-spanlard.  s.    A  scorpion. 

"Sitting  oil  the  raiiily  turf,  drnmitof  tl"'l<*'»t>*  SdA 
Jack-t/MijiturUt.'^V.  At»y«/ry.-  (t'cjlwifu  UqIcXi.  XvU. 

Jack-8ta£f,  s. 

Naut.:  A  flag-st^itr  on  the  bowsprit-cap  for 
flying  the  jack. 

Jack-Stay,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rib  or  plate  with  holes,  or  a  rod 
running  through  eye-bolts,  passin;^  along  tlia 
upper  side  of  a  yard,  to  which  the  sail  is  beut. 

Jack- timber,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  timber  in  a  building  which  is 
shorter  than  the  other  timbers,  being  inter- 
cepted by  another  piece  ;  as  (l)  a  studding  in 
a  partition,  which  is  intercepted  by  a  brace  or 
window  or  door  frame ;  (2)  a  rafter  in  a  Itip- 
mof,  which  meets  the  hip,  and  is  shortfr  than 
thot;e  which  run  a  full  length  and  nn'Ct  at 
the  comb  or  ridge  ;  (.H)  a  rib  in  vaulting  or 
groining,  shorter  than  the  main  rib. 

Jack-towel,  ».   A  coarse  towel  on  a  roller. 

Jack -tree.  ,^.    [Jaca-trkk.] 

'Jack    (2),    ■  jacko  (2),    ' jaque, 
•  jakke,  s.    [U.  1- r.  Jnuuc  ;  cl.  l»ut.  ju 
jack''. ;  Sw.  jocka  ;  Ital. 
giaco ;  Sp.  joco,] 

Old  at^wur :  A  coat 
of  mail  ;defen9i^e  body- 
armour  worn  by  troops 
from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  centu- 
ries inclusive.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  leathern  sur- 
coat  worn  over  the  hau- 
berk, and  sometimes 
quilled  liken  gambtson. 
The  illustratitni  is  taken 
from  a  MS.  of  the  i**'*- 
vian  de  la  Bose  (1433). 
"  At  thoao  iloyos  the  yo- 
men  hn>l  tlicyr  lyiiiiiu-A  nt 


lylxTtlo.  (or  theypo  hwsyu 
were  th»n  f>LBt«tiv(l  *•  ofj« 
iKjyiit,  intl  thevr  lackft 
fw(.'10]  loilk'C  »iiil  wiwv  to 
ahotc  Xur—ynhyan  (Uil). 


JACK. 


J&ck  (:i).  Jac,  Ja'-ca,  ».    {Jaca  in  a  wonl  f^om 
the  Indian  Archipelago.) 

Bot. :  Artocarpus  intfgri/vUa,  a  tree  which 
furnishes  an  eilibh-  fruit,  l-nt  inferittr  to  Ihe 
bread-fruit  itjielf,  to  which  It  is  allied. 

j&ok'-&l,  s.    [In  Ger.  9chakal ;  Fr.  &  8p.duual; 
Turk.  cAir'd/.] 
Zvot. :  The  C(inf4(S(uxiffu«)aum(5.  an  animal 


of  the  family  Canldw,  and  pn'sontlnga  clrtse 
affinity  to  the  dog.    It  U  yvlhiwlshgtay  alNuo, 


b6il.  h6^;  p<fiit.  jiJrt^l;  cat.  9CU.  choms.  9hln.  bonph;  go,  fcom ;  thin,  t^hia:  aln.  a^ :  oxpoct.   ^cnophon,    eyiat.     ph       t 
•etau.  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shiln ;  -(ion,  -flon  ^  shUn.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloua  ->  ahOs.    -bio.  -dlo.  ^c    •■  b^l,  d^ 
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jackanapes— jaeobinio 


j&ck 


wh'ter  underneath,  the  till  is  bushy  and  at  its 
extremity  tipped  with  black.  The  jackal  in- 
habits the  warm  paits  of  Africa,  Southern 
Asia,  and  Europe.  All  who  liave  lived  in  the 
East  must  liave  heard  its  unearthly  yells  sud- 
denly breaking  in  upon  the  silence  of  night.  It 
hunts  in  packs.  It  is  uot,  consciously  at  least, 
the  "  lion's  provider."  It  is  not  generally  on 
living  animals  that  it  feeds,  but  on  caiTion. 
It  is.  therefore,  improbable  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
troop  of  jackals  hunts  down  prey,  and  then 
the  lion,  presenting  liimself,  takes  it  from 
them.  More  jtrobably  he  himts  it  down,  and 
they  consume  what  he  leaves.  There  is  another 
Bpecies,  C.  viesomelas,  the  black-backed  jackal. 
It  occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Jackal-buzzard,  s. 

Orniik.  :  BuUo  Jackal,  found  in  Africa. 
j&ck'-a-napes,  «.    [For  Jack  on  apes  =  Jack 

*  1.  A  monkey  ;  an  ape. 

"  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like  a  Jacka- 
najMU." — Shaketp.  :  Hanry  I'.,  v.  2. 

2.  A  coxcomb,  a  fop,  an  upstart,  conceited 
fellow. 

"Thf^t  jackanapes  with  scnrfs" 

Shake^p.  :  Airt  WM  That  £ndt  Well,  IIL  S. 

*  Jackanapes-coat,  s.  A  dandy  coat. 
(Pejyys.) 

jKck'-ass,  s.    [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  ass.] 

1.  A  male  ass. 

"  I  liave  seen  a  jnckasa  from  that  country  above  fif- 
teen hauda  high."— Goldsmith  :  Animated  JV^aCurt; 
The  Ass. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  or  contempt  ;  a 
stupid,  ignorant  fellow. 

^  Laughing  or  featke-redjacl:ass: 
Om  ith, :  Bacelo  giganttay  a  New  Zealand 
Kinglisher. 

jackass-pengnin,  5. 

Ornith. :  Endijtes  dcmersa.  A  species  of 
Penguin  which  rises  to  the  surface  and  again 
dives  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  according  to 
Mr.  Darwin  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  hsh 
leaping  for  sport. 

;■ -boots,  5.  pi.     [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  boot.] 

1.  Large,  overall  boots,  reaching  up  to  the 
thigh,  worn  by  fishermen. 

2.  Large  boots  with  a  front-piece  coming 
above  the  knee,  worn  by  cavalry  men,  and 
sometimes  by  huntsmen. 

"  Some  had  Iwen  so  iwed  to  wear  lirogiie*  that  they 
Btninbled  and  shuffled  about  strangely  in  their  mili- 
tary JackbooU."~Miicaiilaii :  nut.  Eng.,  ch.  vU 

j^ck'-daw,  daw,  s.  [Eng.  jnct  (1).  and  daw.] 
Ornith.:  CoffEus  or  Cort'us  inonedula,  Tlie 
smallest  of  the  British  crows,  being  but 
thirteen  inches  in  length.  Tlie  general  colour 
is  black,  with  a  grnyish  shade  on  the  margins 
of  the  feathers,  the  back  and  wings  purplish  ; 
tlie  crown  of  the  head  is  glossy  blue-black, 
forming  a  cap  ;  the  neck  hi>ary-gray,  the  bill 
ami  feet  black,  the  eye  bluish-white.  Both 
sexes  coloured  alike.  The  bird  is  found  over 
nearly  all  Europe.  It  breeds  in  towers  and 
old  buildings,  also  in  hollow  trees.  It  is  a 
familiar  object  in  cathedral  to^vns.  Eggs  four 
to  seven,  more  bluish  than  those  of  ordinary 
crows,  and  blotched  with  brown  spots, 
{Bou-dUr  Skarpe,  F.L.S.^  F.Z.S.) 

"  In  the  neighbour  quartera  of  the  Insnhrlwis  neen 
adjiiining,  ye  shall  have  infinite  and  innnmeraMe 
fljckea  and  flights  of  choughea  aud  Jackdawies."—P. 
EoUand:  Plinie.  bk.  i..  ch.  xxlx. 

jS<Ck'-et,  8.      [Ft,  jacquctff,  dirain.  of  O.  Fr. 
jaum  =  a  jack  or  coat  of  maiL] 
I.  OrdiJtary  Language  : 

1.  A  short  coat  extending  downwards  to 
the  hips. 

"They  [the  mlnones,  or  thief-takers]  wear  a  short 
striped  waistcoat,  and  over  it  a  red  Jacket." — Swin- 
burne: Spain,  Ui.  3. 

2.  A  kind  of  coat  or  dress  made  of  cork  to 
support  the  wearer  while  swimming ;  a  cork- 
jacket. 

3.  A  short,  outer,  close-fltting  garment  worn 
by  women. 

n.   Technically: 
1.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  steam-jacket  !s  a  body  of  steam  be- 
tween an  inner  and  outer  cylinder  or  casing ; 
its  usual  purpose  is  to  warm  ormaint-iin  the 
warmth  of  the  coutenta  of  the  inner  cylinder. 

(2)  The  steam  space  around  an  evapomting- 
Ipan  to  heat  the  contents.  Other  jackets  are 
of  wood  or  other  non-conducting  material. 


Cylinders  of  steam-engines  are  sometimes 
covered  with  felt  and  an  ornamental  wooden 
casing  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat.  Steam- 
boilers,  for  the  same  jmrpose,  are  jacketed 
with  felt  on  the  upper  part.  Also  called 
cleading,  deading,  lagging. 
2,  Nautical  ; 

(1)  A  double  or  outer  coat. 

(2)  A  casing  for  a  steam-chimney  where  it 
passes  through  a  deck. 

%  To  beat  or  dust  one's  jcLcket:  To  thrash 
one.    (Slang.) 

jack-et,  v.t.    [Jacket,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  envelop  in  a  jacket : 
as.  To  jacket  a  steam-boiler. 

2.  Fig. :  To  thrash,  to  beat.    (Slang.) 

*  jack'-€y,  s.    [Jack  (1).]    A  slang  term  for 

gin. 

*  jack'-m^n,  s.    [Eng.  jack  (2),  and  ■man.') 

1.  A  soldier  dressed  in  a  jack;   a  borse- 

soMier. 

2.  A  retainer,  an  attendant.    (Scott.) 

jack'-plane,  S.     [Eng.  Jacfc  (I),  and  plane.] 
Carp,:  The  first  and  coarsest  of  the  joiner's 
bench-planes  ;    the  others  being  the  trying, 
panel,  and  smooth  planes. 

jack'- pud- ding,  s.  [Eng.  jack  (1).  and 
pudding  ;  cf.  Fr.  jeaTi-potta'je  =  Jofm-pottage  ; 
Ger.  i/a7i5-itntrrf  =  Jack-sausage.]  A  merry- 
andrew,  a  clown,  a  buffoon. 

*jack'-pud-ding-hood,s.    [Eng.  jarkpud- 

ding ;  •iiood.]     Buffoonery.     (WalpoU.) 

jack-rab'-blt,  e.  A  large  American  hare 
having  very  long  legs  and  i-ars.  Found  on  tli© 
western  prairies  (Lcpus  campeslris),  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  {L.callotis)^sLnd  in  Califurnia 
(L.  cati/oniicus). 

jack  -rib,  s.    [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  rib.] 

Arch.  :  Any  rib  in  a  framed  arch  or  dome 
which  is  shorter  than  tlie  ivst. 

*  jack'-saa9e,  •  jitck'-sawse,  ».  [Eng. 
Jack  (1),  and  savce.]  An  impudent  or  sancy 
fellow. 

"  T.very  Jacktauce  ot  Rome  shall  thus  odiously  dare 
tocontrull  aud  dis^jrace  it." — lip,  Sail:  ffonour  of  (fie 
Slaried  Ciergie.  blL.  IL,  S  12. 

*  jack'-smitlu  s.    [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  smith,] 

A  workman  who  makes  jacks  for  roasting. 

"The  celebrated  watchmaker  plr.  Tompion]  who 
■waa  originally  a  jacktmith." — Dryden:  l^  to  Mr. 
Toiiion  (I536J. 

jack'-son-ite,  5.  [Named  by  Whitney  after 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  ;  suff.  -itc  (Min.).'\ 

Min. :  The  same  as  Prehnite  (q.v.).  Found 
at  lie  Royale.  Lake  Superior,  and  Keweenaw 
Point,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

jack-Straw,  s.    [Eng.  jack (1).  and  straw.] 
'  1.  A  figure  of  a  man  made  of  straw ;  a 

scarecrow. 
*  2.  A  person  of  no  weight  or  substance. 

"  An  inconsiderable  fellow  and  a  Jackstraw.'^ 
Milion  :  Dff.  <tf  tAe  People  qf  England.    {TnL) 

3.  A  slij)  of  straw,  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or 
other  material,  used  in  a  child's  ganie,  in 
which  all  the  strips  are  thrown  into  confusion 
on  a  table  to  be  picked  singly  with  a  hooked 
instrument  without  disturl'ing  the  rest 

Jack-wood,  s.    [Eng.  Jack,  and  wood.] 

Comm. :  The  wood  of  Artocarp7is  iTiUgri/utia. 
It  is  a  furniture  and  fancy  wood. 

Ja'-COb  (1),  s.     [Lat.  Jacotnis,  remotely  from 
the    patriarch   Jacob,  Heb.   Sprj  (Yaaqob).'] 
[Jack.] 
Jacob*s-ladder,  s. 

1.  Bot. ;  The  genus  Polemoniran.  One 
species,  the  Blue  Jacob's-ladder  (Pi'lemonium 
ccendeum)^  is  a  plant  with  pinnate  glabrous 
leaves  and  large  blue  or  occasionally  white 
flowers. 

2.  Xaut. :  A  rope  ladder  with  wooden 
rounds. 

3.  Heck. :  The  elevator  used  In  brewhooae 
machinery  for  raising  spent  mash-stuff 

Jacob's-staff,  $. 

"L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  pilgrim's  staff,  from  the  pilgrimages 
made  to  tlie  Shrine  of  St.  James  (Lat.  Jaco- 
bus) at  Compostella  in  Spain. 


2.  A  staff  containing  a  concealed  dagger. 
II,  Surveying : 

1.  An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes,  having 
a  brass  circle  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by 
two  diametric  lines.  At  eacli  extremity  ia  a 
perpendicular  rigletover  the  lines,  with  a  hole 
below  each  slit  fur  discovering  objects.  The 
cross  is  mounted  on  a  staff.     A  cross-staff. 

2.  An  instr-Anieut  used  to  measure  distances 
and  heights.  It  has  a  square  rod,  with  a 
cross  or  cursor,  which  has  a  set  screw  to  keep 
it  in  position  on  the  rod  when  required.  The 
rod  is  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  divided 
into  four  or  five  equal  parts.  Tlie  cursor  haa 
a  square  socket  and  slips  on  the  staff.  The 
instrument  is  mounted  on  a  tripod  when  in 
use,  the  cursor  being  in  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon when  measuring  distances,  and  vertic*il  to 
it  when  measuring  heights. 

3.  A  straight  rod  shod  with  iron,  and  with 
a  socket-joint  and  pintle  at  the  summit  for 
supporting  a  surveyor's  circuniferentor. 

Jacob's-stone,  s.  A  stone  fabulously 
said  to  be  that  ou  which  Jacob  rested  his  head 
at  Luz,  which  was  used  as  the  coronation -si  one 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  in  Perth- 
shire, and  was  tlience  transferred  by  Edward  I. 
to  Westminster,  where  it  still  remains,  in- 
closed in  the  coronation-chair. 

Ja'-cob  (2),  s.    [From  Jacob,  its  discoverer|. 

Anal. :  (See  etym.  and  compound), 
JacoVs-membrane,  s. 

Anat, :  The  columnar  layer,  or  layer  of 
rods  or  cones,  constituting  the  seventh  layer 
covering  the  retina  of  the  eye.    (Quaiu.) 

Jac-d-be'-an,  Ja-^o'-be-aa,  Jar-co'-bl- 

gn^  a.     [iTat.  Jacoh(us)  =■  James  ;  Eng.  stiff. 
•can;  -ian.} 

Arch.:  A  terra  sometimes  applied  to  the 
style  of  architecture  prevailing  during  the 
later  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabetli  and  that 
of  James  I.  It  differs  from  the  Elizabethan 
or  Tudor  style,  in  having  a  greater  admixture 
of  Italian,  greatly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  aichilect  Palladio. 

Jac'-o-bin,  Jac'-o-bine.  s.  &  a,    [Fr.  Jaco- 
bin,  from  Low  Lat.  JacubiniLs,  from  Lat.  Juoo- 
biLS  =  James.] 
A*  As  svbstantive : 

1.  Originally  a  synonym  for  a  Dominican 
friar,  though  the  name  did  not  extend  bovond 
France. 

"  Now  am  I  Robert,  now  Kubln. 
^'ow  frer«  JUiuour.  now  Jactibin." 

IComaunt  <if  the  Rote.  £.841. 

2.  A  member  of  a  faction  or  club  of  violent 
republicans,  so  called  from  the  Jacobin  club, 
which  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin  friars, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  (St.  James'  Street),  in 
Paris,  in  October,  17S9. 

*  3.  One  who  is  radically  opposed  to  tlie 
existing  government ;  specif.,  applied  to  the 
extreme  section  of  the  revolutionary  party  at 
the  end  of  the  last  centuiy. 


4.  A  variety  of  hooded  pigeon. 

B.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  Jacobtntc  (q.v.X 

"France  is  formidable,  not  onlyasBlip  is  France, bijt 
as  she  Is  Jacobin  Franca.'^ Burke  :  Jtagicide  Ptac^ 

Jac'-o-bine,  s.    CJacobin.] 

*  jac-o-bin'-ic,  *  jac-o-bin'-ic-al.  a. 

[Eng.  Jacobin  ;  -ic,  -icul.]  Of  or  pertainmg  to 
the  Jacobins  of  France ;  ttu-bulent,  revolu- 
tionary, demagogicaL 

"  Her  own  111  policy,  which  diaraauUed  all  her  towtn 
and  discontented  all  her  sulijects  byjacobinicaliiiao- 
vationa."— Bur*«.-  Pviicy  <if  the  AUie*. 


Cite,  f^t.  f^e,  amidst,  what.  f^II,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  w^U*  worts,  who.  son;  mate,  cub,  oiire,  ^nlto,  oar.  rnle,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oe  =  e ;    ey  -  a.    qn  =  kw» 


J  acobinically— jagged 
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•  J&c-d-bin'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  jacobini- 
oal ;  -lij.l  In  a  jucobinical,  revolutionary,  or 
demagogic  prluciples. 

•  jXc'-O-bm-ism,  s,      {Ens.  Jacobin;  •isnu,] 

The  princijiles  or  objects  of  the  Jacobina  ;  re- 
volutionary or  demagogic  principles. 

•  J&C'-d-bin-ize,  v-t  [Eng.  jacobin;  -ize.] 
To  imbue  or  tint  with  jacobinism, 

"No  country  cnn  be  n^r^rantliafil  whUat  France  la 
jacobiniied.' — Burka:  Policy  o/  the  Allies. 

•  j&o'-O-bul-ly,  «f'y.  [Eng.  >coMn; -?v.]  lu 
ttie  manner  of  the  Jacobins  ;  jacubinically, 

(J&C'~o-bite,  s.  &  a,  [Lat.  Jatxbus  =  James  ; 
Eitg.  sun:  -ile.] 

A.  As  a^ihstantivt : 

1.  Eng.  Hist.  :  A  partisan  or  supporter  of 
James  II.,  after  his  abdication,  and  of  his  des- 
cendants, the  Pretenders  ;  one  who  opposed 
the  Revolution  of  ItiSS  iu  favour  of  William 
and  Mary. 

"Already.  In  the  short  apace  of  bIx  months,  he  hfu! 
been  several  time  k  Jac-ibile,  arid  scvemi  tliuea  a  Wil- 
ll*uiite," — Macau/as/ :  But.  Eng..  ch.  xiil. 

2.  Church  History  (PL): 

(1)  Tlie  followers  of  Jacob  Baradjpus,  a 
Monophysite  monk  who  restored  the  sect  to 

Srosperity  after  it  had  become  extinct  He 
led  at  Edessa  in  578. 

(2)  A  name  for  the  Monothelites  (q.v.). 

(3)  An  order  of  mendicant  monks,  which 
arose  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
¥eri'  soon  became  extinct. 

(4)  A  name  forthe  Dominicans.  [Jacobin(I).] 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  Jacobitea  ; 
holding  the  opinions  of  the  Jacubites. 

•  J&c  d-bit'-ic,  *jSc-o-bit'-ic-al.a.  [Eng. 
Jacohit(e);  -ic]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Jacobites  ;  8uppoi"tiug  or  adhering  to  the 
Jacobites. 

"Of  all  the  muiitiea  of  England.  Lancashire  was  the 
tDOKiJOivbitiC'tl.' — J/ac-intat/  :  IIUU  £iii/.,  ch.  xxi. 

•  jSc-6-bit'-ic-al-ly,f(dtj,  [EDf^.jncohitical; 
■ly]  In  a  j:u;ubitical  manner;  like  the  Jaco- 
bites. 

J&c'-o-bit-i^in«  3.  fEng.  JacohU(<n);  -ism.^ 
The  principles  of  the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of 
Junitij  II. 

"Between  Eni(Mj»h  Jacobitism  and  lAtih  Jncobithm 
tht-re  was  notliiug  in  comiaoii." — Macauluy :  Ilitt, 
Kng..  ch.  xb. 

Ja-cdb^'~lte,  8.  [Named  by  Damour  after  its 
original  loivdity,  Jacohsberg,  Wermland,  Swe- 
den ;  BUff.  -He  {Mill.).'] 

Min. :  An  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese, 
represented  by  the  formula  Inn  (Feolnno)(>4. 
Isometric,  occurring  in  octaliedrons  :  liardness 
=  6;  sp,  gr.,  4*75 -,  lustre,  brilliant;  colour, 
deep  black  ;  streak,  blacklsh-brown  ;  magnetic. 
Occurs  with  a  white  mica  and  native  copper 
in  a  crystalline  limestone, 

Ta'-cob-son,  s.  The  name  of  its  discoverer. 
;.See  etym.  and  coMii)ouud.) 

Jacobson's-nerve,  s. 

Aiiut.:  The  tyiiipiuiic  branch  of  the  cranial 
nerves. 

•  Ja-c6'-bfi8,  8.    tTjit.  =  James.]    Agold  coin, 

current  in   the  reigii  of  James  I.     It  was  of 

the  value  of  SSs.  sterling. 

•'HU  snTary  wfxa  the  rhiiio  with  that  of  the  Lord 
Llt^ii  ton  lint,  vlxht  thunnnnil  JacobusoM,  equlviilent  to 
ti-n  tliuii»Aii<l  iK>iiiiils  HtL'rUug  ft  yoar" — J/fictu/'iy  .' 
nut.  Kn-j..  ch.  XV. 

J&0-i-n6t,  J&0'-CO-n<St,  «.    \Yt.  jaconm.'\ 
Fahrlc :  A  line,  elo.se,  white  cotton  goods, 
Intermediate  between  cambric  and  lawn. 

Jtlo-quard'  (qa  as  k),  8.  [The  name  of  a 
stmw-hat  ni.'iniifaeturer  in  Lyons,  who  died  in 
lti34.I    (See  ctyni.  ancl  compound.) 

Jaoquard  loom, «.  A  lonm  for  weaving 
flgurcil  guoils.  A  eb;dn  t>(  perforated  cards  is 
made  to  pasHoviT  a  clnim,  and  the  strings  l)y 
which  the  threads  of  the  wari>  are  raised  pass 
over  an  eri^'o  with  a  wire  or  leaden  wcS^ht  of 
umall  iliameter  suspended  from  each.  These 
wei^hU.  at  each  wtroko  of  the  loom,  are  pre- 
fionted  to  each  successive  card,  aiid  some  of 
them  are  Intercepted  by  the  card,  while  dthera 

Sasn  through  tliu  holes  therein,  the  latter  thus 
ctermining  which  tlirea<Is  of  the  warp  shnll 
Iw  raised.  In  this  way  Uio  figure  on  tlie  curd 
determines  the  nature  .of  the  flguro  un  the 
fabric. 


Jacquerie  (pron.  zhak'-re),  s.  (Fr.  Jacques 
=  James.]     [Jack  (1).] 

Hist. :  A  name  given  to  a  revolt  of  the  pea- 
sants against  the  nobles  in  Picardy,  France, 
in  1358.     Any  revolt  of  peas;nits. 

*  j^'-tan-9S^,  s.   [Lat.  Jactantia,  fh)m  jactans, 

pr.  par.  ofjacto,  frequent,  ofjado  =  to  throw.] 
A  boasting,  a  boaat. 

*  jac-ta'-tlon,  «.     [Lat.  jactatio,  from  jactn. 

frequent,  of  ^acjo  =  to  throw.]  The  a'-t  oi' 
throwing  ;  agitation  or  shaking  of  the  body  iu 
exercise,  as  iu  riding. 

"Jactation*  were  nsed  for  some  amusement  and 
allay  in  gn-.-it  and  coustuut  palua."— Sir  W,  Ttrnpln : 
Of  Jhntth  d-  Long  Lija. 

*  jS.c-tif-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  jacilto,  a  double 

frequcut.  from  jacto  =s  to  throw.] 

1.  A  tossiug  or  shaking  of  the  body ;  rest- 
lessness. 

"  If  the  patient  be  Burprbed  with yac*«a/ion,  or ifre-tt 
oppre&sidU  alimit  the  noumcli.  expect  no  relief  Irom 
cuidt'ils." — Uarvey  :  On  VoiuumpUoti, 

2.  Vain  boasting,  vaunting. 
^  Jactitation  of  marriage: 

Ei-cles.  Law  :  A  term  ajiplied  to  a  false  pre- 
tension or  claim  to  be  married  made  by  any- 
one with  a  view  to  gaiu  the  i-eputatiou  of  being 
married. 

*  Jac'-u-la-ble,  o.  [Jacclate.]  Fit  to  be 
thruwu. 

*Jac'-u-lato,  v.t.  [Lat,  jamdatus,  pa.  par.  of 
jaculu'r  =  to  throw  a  dart  or  javelin  ;  jaculum 
=  a  dart ;  jacio  —  to  throw.]  To  throw  or 
dart  out ;  to  emit. 

* Jac-u-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  jaciilatio,  from 
jaculahis,  pa.  par.  of  jaculor,]  The  act  of 
throwing  or  hurling  missive  weapons. 

"SolillUaTnhl  the  air  encountered  hills, 
Uurti'd  to  luid  fro  with  Jurulation  dire." 

JiUtoit :  e.  L..  vL  M5. 

j&c'-u-la-tor,  «.  [Lat.,  from  joeuZofus,  pa. 
par.  of  jacK/or.] 

*  1,  Ord.  lM%g, :  One  who  throws  or  darts, 
2.  Zool. :  The  Archer-fish  (q.v.). 

*  jac-u  la'-tdr-y,  n.  [Lat.  jafndatorius,  from 
ja^nlatus,  jia.  par.  of  jaculor ;  Fr.  jacnlatoire.] 
Throwing  or  darting  out  suddenly  ;  uttered  or 
thrown  out  suddenly  or  in  short  sentences ; 
ejaculatory, 

J&O'-U-lus,  5.     [Lat.  =  that  which  is  thrown  ; 

a  flshing-net ;  a  serpent  which  darts  at  its 

prey  ;  a  noose  thrown  over  tlie  horns  of  cattle.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Bipodids.    Jarulvs  labra* 

dorius  u  the  Labrador  Jumping  Mouse. 

Jade  (1),  8.  [Etyra.  doubtful,  probably  of  Teu- 
tonic origin.] 

1.  A  sorry  nag ;  a  broken-down,  woithlesa 
horse, 

■•  They  tall  their  cresta,  and  Jlke  doceltful/fufAf, 
ttiiik  lu  tliK  trial."       fihufictp.  r  Juliti4  Ccciar,  Iv.  8. 

2.  An  old  woman,  a  wench,  a  quean.  (Used 
In  contemj^t.) 

"A  fjidfd  old  woniiin,  a  heathenlnh/at/**/'* 

J.;iiit/ellow:  Jluticitn'a  T<ile.  W. 

3.  A  yonn^  woman,  (Not  necessarily  used 
In  contempt^ 

"  A  aotiple/ruf*  »he  was  Mid  rtrang," 

Bums:  Tarn  U'ShantWf. 

Jado  (2),  5.  [Sp.  pietra  di  hijada  =  kidney- 
stone,    (''^irtg.y] 

Min.:  A  massive  or  sometimes  crj'ptocrys- 
tallino  silieate  of  magnesia,  allied  tu  horti- 
blende,  with  sp.  gr.  from  2*yti  to  S-IS,  and 
hardness  from  6'6  to  &f>.  Damour  divides  it 
into  "Oriental  Ja4le,"  with  sp.  gr.  2"9(ito30(> ; 
colours  wldto  and  white  variously  tinted, 
preenish-gniy,  and  many  shades  of  green  ;  and 
"Oceanic  .lade,"  sp.  gr,  3'18,  ditlerlng  also 
from  the  former  in  ])n.sseHsinga  silky  lustre 
due  to  exceedingly  <ielieat^!  tliires.  Found 
in  iritu  in  Central  Asia,  China,  and  New  /e;t- 
land.  Much  used  for  ornamental  and  other 
pnrjmses  by  ancient  peoples,  having  been 
found  as  iinplenient,s  In  the  remain.s  of  pre- 
Idstorlc  lake-*lwcllings,  and  by  Dr.  Srhho- 
niann  on  the  sitfl  of  Troy.  TFor  goograpliiral 
(list  ributliin  antt  archii-olrt^Ical  useit,  mm  FixAer: 
Nrphi'it  V,  Jadeit,  Stuttgart,  ISSO.) 

Jade,  v.t.  k  i.    (JadkO),  ••] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  ride  or  drive  ovormnrh  ;  tooverdrivo. 


•  2.  To  treat  as  a  jade  ;  to  spurn,  to  kick. 

"  ^  he  honourable  blood  of  XAUcnater 
Most  uot  tie  abed  by  audi  ^Jadrd  i^rooui.' 

ahakmp.  .*  3  J/enrg  I'/.,  tv.  L 

3.  To  tire  out,  to  Catigne,  to  weary. 

"  Ue  that  la  timorooa  autl  fiBxlbln . .  .  wlU  be  /oJM 
and  be  rid  Uko  au  hm^'— South:  S€rynofu,  voL  vlL. 
wr.  4. 

•  4.  To  make  appear  like  a  jade ;  to  mako 
appear  ridiculous  ;  to  befooL 

"On  Diy  wed<lUiK  night  am  I  thnt  Jad*d I' 

Iteuum.  i  FteC. :    tVomaui  t'rue.  i.  L 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  weary  or  worn 
out ;  to  lose  spirit. 

"Thcyatr  pruuiiKtiie  In  the  bCKlnning.  but  they  tall 
aud^udvaiid  tire  lu  the  iroMcixilviL'—iwuih: 

Jade'-ite,  «.    [Named  by  Damour  from  jado; 
suti;  -iU  (iVitt.).] 

Min:  A  silicate  of  alumina,  soda,  a  Httla 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  Sp.  gr.  328  to  34 ; 
hardness,  6'3  to  7  ;  eoloura,  ndlky-white,  with 
bri>:ht-green  veins  ami  splotches,  various  tinta 
of  greenish  and  Mneish-grny,  orange  yellow, 
apple  and  emeruid-green  (all  gre'^i  shades 
blighter  than  in  oriental  jade),  rarely  violet. 
The  splinters  fuse  m  tiie  tlarne  of  a  spirit 
lamp.  Damour.  from  analys*:s,  suggests  a 
relation  to  the  epidoles.  Found  in  Central 
Asia,  China  (wlicre,  under  Uie  name  of 
*'  Feitsni,"  it  is  much  prizeii),  and  as  ailiclea 
worked  by  the  A/.t^'is.  m  ilexico.  (See 
Fischer:  Ncphrit  u.  Jadcit,  btuttgart,  ISfiO.) 

•jad'-er-y,  ^^  Jad'-er'-le,  ».    [Eng.  jade  (1); 
•7^.\     The  triCKS  or  manners  of  a  jaae. 
"[IIcjBcelcB  all  foul  uiviui* 
Of  l>DyMtrous  and  rotuh  jaU'rie  to  Ulaiaat 
Hi»l..r.I.' 

:ilutJccsp.  A  Flet.  :  Two  Jfobis  Kiiisttun,  T.  4 

Jad -isll,  a.     [Eng.  jad(e)  (1) ;  ^h.] 

t  1.  Like  a  jade  ;  vicious,  ill-tempered. 

*'  So,  In  this  niontrii't  state  of  onm, 
Tlie  ntbblu  lilt-  tin-  .Kiiiirtiiuo  piiwer*. 
Tijat  li.imed  un  on  Ihcir  backs  U.  sh.>w  us 
AJiuiish  trick  at  laai,  and  throw  ua  " 

iiutlvr:  Utuiiiinu,  lILt. 

•  2.  Unchaste,  incontinent. 

"*T1b  no  lnK>t  to  be  Jcalons  of  a  woman ;  for  if  tht 
hiiiu'jiir  t'lki'H  liiT  to  \>K  jitUiik.  not  all  tho  li>cks  aud 
ax'its  iu  U.iture  ciiu  kevii  IioT  houc^l,"— Z.'A'*rt  (iiij/tr. 

Jag(I),  'jagg.  "Ja^go. ».    [Ir.  nag-&c\vitx 

gcyaini   —   t<>  split  ii'  nntch  ;    Cael.    gag  =8 
cleft ;  gag  =  to  split ;  Wei.  gagen  ~  a  cloft.J 

L  Ordiitary  Language: 

1.  A  notch,  a  ragged  protuberance,  a  cleft, 

a  denticulation. 

"These  inner  tnrmenta,  thu»  breot  with  long  ia^fges 
and  iiUTHt'd,  iiiih,'lttfilitn>.'  ai^iiinc  with  varietlL-u(  thri^vla 
eeene  qnite  tlirutiglu"— /*.  iloUami:  Amniiamts,  !•.  IL 

2.  A  ] trick. 


XL  But. :  A  cleft  or  divisioiu    {Goodridi  >£ 

Porkr.) 

Jag-bolt,  s.    A  bolt  with  a  barbed  ahank. 
Jdg  (2).  8.     (Ktym.  duubUul.] 

1.  A  small  load,  aa  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw. 

2.  A  sad<llo-bag,  a  pedlar's  walleL 
yh,Z(X\v.t.    [Jao(1).«.J 

1.  To  notch  ;  to  cut  into  notches ;  to  iDim 
dcnticulations  in. 

"And  viuk'nioath  hit  brevch  wu  all  tO-tonie  aad 

Uyjc-.i."  .>/»flii«rr,    /".(?.,  V.  IX,  10. 

2.  To  prick,  a-s  with  a  I'in  or  thorn. 

J&g  (2),  v-t.    [Jao  (-'),  ».]    To  carrj-.  as  a  load 
Jag-an-n4'-tha,    Jag'-a-nat,  Jag-gan- 

atli,  S.      [JUUUt:UNA.UT.] 

J&g-a-tai'f  8.  [From  Jagatai^  the  native  name 
of  Turkistan,  from  Jagatai^  a  son  of  (JoiigliU 
Khan.)  Tlie  dialect  uifed  by  Uio  luhabiuutt 
of  Turkistan. 

"  I  c 'Uld  B)x«k  Jnffaial  tebir  ««U.*— £  fT Dammm: 
jr«n>  o<ui«.  ch.  xsivL 

Jtt^-er,  a.    (Ktyiu.  donbtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  r<ir  the  predatory  gula  <4 
the  genua  Lcalris.    ^.Si'MifUuii.) 

J&g'-dr-j^,  «.    [Jaookhv.] 

Ja'-^or  ant,  $.    [Jaj;i:bakt.| 

J&g'-gfid.  ft.    [Jao  0),  «.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang.:  Having  Jiga  or  notchoe ; 
notched;  specif..  In  hnnil.iry,  applied  U>  a 
division  of  the  Iltld  or  iif  the  outlines  of  the 
ontiuary,  when  appearing  rough,  aji  if  forclblf 
torn  away, 

2.  Ift>L  :  Cot  In  a  coarao  manner. 


tioily  \y6^;  p6i\t,  J4^1;  oat,  90II.  chorus,  9hln.  benoh;  go.  gom;  thin,  (his;  sin,  a^;   oxi>oot,  Xonophon,  cj^t.       In^ 
-<dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon«  -ftlon  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -elon  —  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -olous  ~  sbilB.    -bio.  -die,  4ta  =3  bfl.  dfL 
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jaggedness— jalapinolic 


Jagged-chick  weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Holosteum.  H.  uvibella- 
Uim,  tha  Umbelliferous  Jagged  Cliickweed,  is 
British. 

J&g'-ged-ness,  s.  [En^.  jagged ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jagged  or  notched; 
uiH-venness. 

"  Firat  draw  rudel}'  your  leaves,  making  them  plain, 
K-fore  you  give  them  their  veins  or  jaggedneu."— 
Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

j&g'-ger  (I),  8.     lEng.  jag  (1)  ;  •«•.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jags. 

2.  A  small  wheel,  mounted  in  a  handle  and 
used  for  crimping  and  ornamenting  edges  of 
pies,  cakes,  &c.,  or  cutting  them  into  uma- 
mental  sliapes  ;  a  jagging-iron. 

3.  A  toothed  chisel. 

J&g-ger  (2),  s.     [Eng.  jag  (2) :  -er.]    One  who 

carries  a  jag  or  wallet ;  a  pedlar. 

•■  I  would  Uke  the  lad  for  a  Jagger."— Scott  :  fHrafe. 
ch,  V. 

Jag^-ger-3^,  jag-gher-ry,  jig'-er-y, 
jag-gbr-y,  s.     [Hind,  jdgri.] 

Comm.  :  A  kind  of  sugar  separated  from  the 
juice  of  the  flower  and  stems  of  the  cocoanut, 
Caryota  urens,  and  some  other  palms. 

Jfi-g'-ging,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Jao  (1),  r.J 

A.  i:  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  odj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  -4s  siibst.  :  The  act  of  cutting  in  jags  or 

notches. 

Jagglng-board.  s. 

MftalL:  An  inclined  board  in  a  buddle  or 
franii-  nn  which  slimes  of  ore  are  deposited  to 
be  gradually  washed  by  a  current  of  water  to 
the  inclined  bed  where  the  slimes  are  sorted 
according  to  gravity. 

Jagging-lron,  s.     The  same  as  Jaogeb 

0).  ^(q.V.). 

JS-g'^gy.  «■  [Eng.  jag:  -y.]  Full  of  or  marked 
witli  jags;  lagged,  uneven. 

"  Her  Jawa  grin  dreadful  Awith  three  rowa  of  teeth  ; 
Jaggy  they  staud.  the  gaping  deu  of  death." 

Pope:  ffomer  :  Ods/ue;/ xii.  114. 

ja-ghir,  Ja-glieer»  ja'-gecr,  s.  [Hind.] 
I-iiid  given  by  govfniuicnt  as  a  reward  for 
services,  especially  of  a  military  character. 

ja'-ghir-dar»  s.  [Hind.]  One  holding  a 
jagbir  (q.v.).     (Anglo-Indian.) 

Jfi.-guar'  (U  as  w),  s.     [Braz.  jaguara.] 

Zool. :  FeUs  onca,  a  ferocious-looking  feline 
animal,  a  little  larger  than  a  leopard,  whii-h 
it  resembles  in  colour,  except  that  in  the 
jagiiap  tlie  spots  are  arranged  in  larger  and 
more  definite  groups.  It  is  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  through 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Brazil,  as  far 
south  as  Paraguay.  It  can  climb  trees  and 
swim  rivers.  In  some  places  its  chief  food  is 
the  capybara,  but  it  will  attack  horses,  cattle, 
and  even  man. 

J&-guar-6n'-di  (u  as  w),  s.  [A  South  Ameri- 
can word.) 

Zool.  :  Felis  jaguarondi,  a  small  long-bodied 
feline  animal,  of  avariable  dark-brown  colour, 
found  in  the  thick  forests  of  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
and  Guiana,  where  it  feeds  on  fowls,  small 
mammals,  &c. 

Jah,  s.  [Heb.  rr  (laJi  or  Yah),  an  abbreviation 
of  Jehovah  in  its  older  form,]  (For  def.,  see 
etym.)    [Jehovah.] 

"  Sinn  unto  Qod,  sing  praises  to  his  name :  extol  him 
that  rideth  upon  the  heaveuB  by  hU  name  JAH.'— 
Psalm  Lxviii.  i. 

jail«  ».  [Gaol.]  A  prison;  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  persons  t^ouviclcd  of  crime. 

,        *  jail-delivery,  s. 

t  1.  Lit.:       A  judicial  process  for  the  release 

of  prisoners  from  jail.     It  is  efiected  by  trial 
or  hy  orJer  of  court. 

2.  Fig. :  A  release  frn-n  any  confinement  or 
restraint,  as  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

Jail-fever,  s. 

Path. :  The  name  given  prior  to  a.d.  1759 
to  a  fever  very  prevalent  in  jails,  where  the 
unhappy  inmates  were  often  half-starved.  It 
was  called  also  putrid,  pestitential,  malii^'nant, 
camp  or  hospital  fever.  It  is  that  now  knowa 
as  typhus  fever  (q.v.). 


jail-keeper,  8.    A  jailer. 


*  Jail,  v.t.     [Jail.]    To  imprison. 

'■  One  whose  boltB 
ThAiJail  you  from  Ime  life." 

Tennf/ioii :  Queen  Mary,  ilL  &. 

jair-l>]Td,  .1.  rEnff.>i7,and6(V./.]  ,\  person 
who  has  been  inijirisuned  for  crinn.- ;  an  incor- 
rigible rogue. 

•jail'-er,   *jayl-er,   *Jail-or,  «.     [Eng. 

Jail ;  -er.]     One  having  charge  oi  a  jail  and  its 
inmates. 

Jain,  Jai'-na,  s.  &  a.  [Sansc.  ji7ia  =  vic- 
torious over  all  human  passionand  infirmities.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  professor  of  the  Jain  faith. 
[Jainism.] 

B.  As  odj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jains  or 
their  worship. 

Jain-archltecture.  s. 

Arch. :  The  architecture  of  the  Jains.  Their 
chief  seats  in  India  being  Guzerat  and  Mysore, 
the  chief  temples  and  ruins  exist  in  those 
provinces  ;  the  oldest  are  believed  to  be  about 
Junaghar  in  Guzerat.  There  are  fine  ones  on 
Mount  Abu,  a  granitic  mountain  5,000  or 
e.OOv.  feet  high,  in  the  same  i-rovince.  One 
temple  there  is  of  date  between  a.d.  1197 
and  !?■*",  another  about  a.d.  1032.  In  Jain 
arcnitecture  tliere  is  generally  a  horizontal 
d'in.e  supported  by  eight  leading  pillars,  with 
other  less  important  ones,  the  whole  number 
iti  some  cases  amounting  to  fifty-six.  There 
are  cells  as  in  Booddhist  monasteries  ;  they 
are  occupied,  however,  not  by  monks,  but  by 
the  cross-legged  images  of  the  Tirthankars,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  There  is  elaborate  orna- 
mentation ;  the  temples  are  surrounded  by 
porticos.  Some  Jain  temples  have  been  con- 
verted into  mosques.     (Fergussoriy  &c.) 

Jain'-xsm,  5.  [Goozerathee,  &c.,  Jain,  from 
Sansc.  j(7ia  =  victor  over  all  human  passions 
and  infirmities  ;  sutf.  -ism.] 

lieligions:  An  Indian  faith,  most  closoly 
akin  to  Booddhism  (q.v.).  The  Jains,  like  the 
Booddhists,  disregard  the  autliority  of  the 
Vedas.  Like  them,  they  give  liigh  adoration 
to  mortal  beings ;  but  while  the  Booddhists 
practically  confine  their  worship  to  seven 
I3ooddlias,  the  Jains  nominally  recognize 
seventy-two— viz.,  twenty-four  for  the  past 
age,  twenty-four  for  the  present  one,  and 
twenty-four  for  the  future.  Tiiese  are  called 
Tirthankars  or  Tirthakars — persons  who  have 
crossed  over  (Uj^jata  an4na)—i.e.,  the  world 
compared  to  the  ocean.  They  are  then 
deified,  and  divine  qualities  are  predicated  of 
them  in  their  present  stat«.  They  are  called 
supreme  lords  and  gods  of  gods.  Practically 
speaking,  worship  is  confined  to  two  of  the 
Tirthankars,  Parsanath  and  Mahavira.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  teen  the  preceptor  and 
friend  of  Booddha.  This  would  look  as  if  the 
Jaina  faith  had  i>receded  Booddhism,  but  the 
period  of  its  greatest  glory  was  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  just 
after  Booddhism  had  been  driven  from  India. 
Fergusson  tliinksthat  it  actually  existed  prior 
to  the  rise  of  Booddhism,  and  that  when  the 
latter  system  fell,  perishing  under  the  weight 
of  its  immense  ])riesthood  and  its  legions  of 
monks,  an  efl"ort  was  made  by  its  friends  to 
revive  the  old  faith.  But  modem  Hindooisra 
was  shooting  up  so  vigorously,  that  its  exist- 
ence could  not  be  ignored.  Jainism  was 
obliged  to  derive  various  tenets  and  practices 
from  it,  so  that  it  became  rather  a  degenerate 
than  a  reformed  Booddhism. 

*  Jakes,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  house  of 
office ;  a  privy. 

•*  Their  tenets  were  itn  horrible  confusion  of  nil 
sorts  of  imiiieties,  which  flowed  into  this  sect  na  into 
&Jakfs."~^ortin:  /iemurka  on  F.ccles.  Bitt.  (an,  379). 

*  jakes-farmer,  s.  One  who  contracted 
to  clean  out  the  public  privies  and  drains. 

Ja'-kie,  s.     [A  Guiana  word  (?).] 

Zor<l  :  Pseudis  paradnxa,  a  greenish  frog, 
spotted  and  marked  with  brown,  found  in 
Guiana. 

jal'-  ap,  s.  [Ft.  jaJnp  ;  Sp.  jalapa.  Named 
froni  tfie  city  Xalapa  or  Jalapa  in  Mexico, 
whence  the  drug  was  first  bi ought.] 

1.  Phar. :  The  dried  tubercles  of  Eiogonivm 
Purga.  The  true  jalap  is  caHed  also  Vera 
Cruz  jalap  ;  another  kind,  derived  perhajis 
from  Ipom/en  si.mulnns,  is  called  Tampico 
jalap.  The  tubers  of  true  jalap  are  ovoid, 
fi-ora  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  an  orange. 
They  are  sometimes  sliced  ;  the  other  kind  is 


fusiform.     The  chief  officinal  preparations  ol 
it  are  Extract  of  Jalap  and  Tincture  of  Jalap 
Jalap  is  a  brisk  purgative,  and  is  also  giveu  aa 
a  hydragogue  in  dropsy. 
2.  Botany : 

(1)  The  same  as  Jalap-plant  (q.T.). 
(•2)  IpomcEa  Jalapa. 

11  (1)  Mirabilis  jalapa  was  once  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  true  jalap,  whence  ita 
specific  name.  The  male  jalap  of  Slebtitlan 
is  Ipomma  Batatoides. 

(2)  Resi7i  of  jalap:  A  resin  obtained  from 
jalap  by  means  of  rectified  spirit. 

jalap-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Exngotiium  Purga,  a  beautiful  convol^ 
vulaceous  twiner,  with  long  crimson  flowers. 

jal'-a-pate,  s.     [Eng.  ja/a;j(ic);  -a<e.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  jalapic-acid  (q.v.). 

ja-lap'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  jatajXiJw);  -w.]  Derived 
'from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  jalapine 
(q.v.). 

jalapic-acid,  s. 

Chan.:  C34H5SO17.  A  tribasic  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  jalapine  with  baryta-water,  and, 
after  accurately  precipitating  the  Varium  with 
sulphuric-acid,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ness. It  is  an  amorphous,  yellowish,  brittle 
mass,  melting  a  little  above  100°,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether.  It 
is  odourless,  bnt  possesses  an  unpleasant, 
bitter  taste.  When  heated  on  platinum  foil 
to  130',  it  decomposes,  burning  with  a  bright, 
.sooty  flame.  Jalapic-acid  unites  with  bases 
forming  salts,  in  which  one,  two,  and  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  the  metals.  The  jalapates 
are  all  amorphous.  When  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion cf  jalapic-acid  is  boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric-acid, a  brown  semi-crystalline  mass  is 
formed.  By  boiling  this  mass  with  baryta- 
water,  and  filtering  when  cold,  alpha  jalapic- 
acid  is  formed  in  the  mother  liquor.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  white,  flexible  needles,  which  melt 
at  78"  to  a  pale  yellow  oil.  It  is  soluble  iD 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  slightly  soluble  in 
water. 

jal'-a-pin,  jal'-a-pine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  jalap; 
suit*  -in,  -i;ie  (C/ie?Ji.)(q.v.).] 

1.  Chem. :  An  amorphous  glucoside  exist- 
ing, together  with  convolvuline,  in  the  tubers 
of  iilticiual  jalap  root.  In  order  to  ju-epare  it, 
the  jalap  root  must  be  several  times  extracted 
with  water,  and  then  with  alcohol,  the  colour 
removed  by  animal  charcoal,  atid  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered, 
and  the  glucoside  precipitated  by  means  of 
ether.  When  pure,  it  is  a  colouiless,  odour- 
less, tasteless,  amorphous  mass,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  is  not  repre- 
cipitated  by  acids,  having  been  converted  into 
amorphous  convolvulic-acid,  which  is  soluble 
in  water.  When  heated  to  100^,  it  becomes 
brittle,  and  may  be  rubbed  down  to  a  white 
powder.  It  softens  at  123',  and  melts  at  liO' 
to  a  pale  yellow  syrup.  At  a  higher  temj^era- 
ture  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  «itli  a  sooty 
flame,  emitting  a  pungent,  empyreumatic 
odour.  When  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric- 
acid,  the  solution  acquires  a  beautiful  i>urple 
colour,  whicli  changes  tea  brown,  and  finally 
to  a  jet  black. 

2.  Comm. :  The  jalapin  of  the  shops  is  the 
resin  of  jalap,  extracted  by  spiiit  from  the 
tubers,  and  aftenvards  precipitated  by  water. 

jal-a-pin-oV,  s.  [Eng.  jniapin,  and  o?(fi?i).] 
Chem.  :  2Ci6H3o03,HoO.  A  white  crystal- 
line body,  prepared  by  adding  fuming  li>ilro- 
chloric  acid  to  a  concentrated,  aqueous  snhi- 
tion  of  jalapic-acid,  and  leaving  it  to  itself  till 
the  mixture  has  solidified  toa  thick  cryst-itllme 
mass.  On  washing  the  product  on  a  filter 
with  cold  water,  and  recrystallizing  several 
times  from  alcohol,  pure  jalapinol  is  olitained. 
It  is  inodorous,  feels  fatty  to  tlie  touch,  m»_-lts 
at  02°,  and  solidifies  at  59°  to  a  hard,  brittle, 
crystiilline  mass.  It  is  insoluble  iu  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

jil-a-pin'-o-late,  s.     [En^.  jalapinol ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  jalapinolic-aeid. 

jal-a-pin-ol'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  jalapinol  ;•  ic] 
Derived  from  or  iu  any  way  connected  with 
jalapinol  (q.v.). 


f&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pot. 
•r.  wore,  wfU;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sb.  oe  =  e :    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Jalapinollc-acld,  5. 

Chem. :  Ci6ll3iU4.  A  monobasic  acid  pro- 
■  diurctl  by  treating  jalapiiiol  with  caustic  alka- 
lis, or  by  heating  gruhially  a  mixture  of 
jalapiii  and  sodium  liydnttt-,  and  decomposing 
the  sodium  jalapinolate  by  means  of  hut 
acidulated  water.  On  pooling,  jalapinolic- 
acid  separates  in  the  solid  form.  It  is  in- 
odorous, but  has  an  irritating  taste,  insoluble 
in  wat<r,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of 
■white  tufts  of  needles.  It  melts  at  65°,  nnd 
Bolidines  at  62"  to  a  white,  crystalline,  briille 
mass.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  decui- 
poses,  emitting'  a  jfungent  odour,  which  at- 
tarks  the  eyes  and  throat.  It  forms  salts 
called  jalapinolates. 

J&l-ousC,  v.t.  [A  form  of  Jealous  (q.v.).] 
To  suspect,  guess,  doubt. 

"  Ijalouted  hliii,  ftlr.  no  to  be  the  friend  to  govern- 
ment  lie  pretends.  '—Scott     Old  Mwialily,  ch.  ix, 

)&l'-du-^le  (j  as  zh),  .<!.  [Fr.,  from  jaloux  = 
jealniis  (.'i-v.).]  A  louvie-wiudow  or  Venetian 
shuttt-r. 

Jfil'-pOi-ite,  s.  fXamed  by  Breithaupt  after 
its  locality  Jalpa,  Mexico;  sutl'.  -ite  {Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Jalpaite  is  a  cupriferous  sulphide  of 
silver,  with  isometric  cleavage,  and  malleable. 
Colour  blackish,  lead-gray  ;  sp.  gr.,6'S7  t«  0'6'J. 

J&m  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful :  Skcat  connects 
It  with  Jam,  v.  (q.v.).]  A  conserve  of  fruit 
boiled  with  sugar  and  water. 

J&m  (2),  s.     [Pers.  &  Hind,  jd^nah  =  dress.] 

1.  A  kintl  of  niuslin  dress  worn  in  India. 

2.  A  child's  frock. 

J&m  (3),  *.  [Jam,  v.]  A  crush,  a  squeeze  ;  a 
crowd  or  block  of  people. 

J&m  (4),  3.     [Jamb.] 

J&m,  v.t.  [Of  doubtful  origin  :  according  to 
bkeat  the  same  as  chani  or  clunnp  =  to  chew, 
to  tread  heavily  ;  also  as  adj.  =  hard,  firm.] 

1.  To  wedge  in,  to  press,  to  crush,  to 
squeeze. 

"  In  R  etjvgo-ooacb  with  lumber  enmmed 
Between  two  bulky  hoditts Jamm'ti." 

lAoyd  :  JCpittte  to  J.  B.,  E»q. 

2.  To  tread  hard  ;  to  make  hard  and  firm 
"by  treading,  as  land  by  cattle.     {ProvijwiaL) 

Jaxn-nut,  s.  An  auxiliary  nut  screwed 
down  upon  another  one  to  hold  it;  a  check- 
nut,  lock-nut,  or  pinching-nut.    [Nut-lock.] 

Jam-weld,  s. 

Forging :  A  weld  in  which  the  heated  ends 
or  edges  of  the  parts  are  square-butted  against 
each  other  and  welded. 

J&m -a~dar,  s.    [Jamidar.] 

«Fa-mai'  -ca,  s.  (O.  Sp.  Xajfmaoa  =  a  country 
aboundittg'in  Bpriuga.] 

Geog.  :  The  name  of  a  large  island  in  the 
■West  Indies. 

Jamaica-dogwood,  s. 

Bot. :  I'iscidia  Enjthrina. 
Jamaica-ebony,  5. 

Bot.  :  Amcrimnum  or  Jirya  Ebtnut. 
Jamaica-kind,  s. 

rhnr.  :  An  extract  made  from  the  bark  of 

Cocc.iihiha    urif'-r<i,    the   West    Indian    seaside 
grap.f. 

Jamaica  lace-bark  tree,  s. 

Bot,  :  Lagettu  Uati-nri". 

Jamaloar-mllkwood.  .»-. 
Bot. :  (1)  The  name  as  Allspicb  (q.v.);  (2) 
Srosiniiim  spurium. 

Jamalca^pcpper,  s. 

Bot.:  I'imenta  vtil'jaris. 
Jamaloa-rodwood,  «. 

Bot.  :  Hordonin  HanuttoxyUm, 

Jamaica-rose,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Mcriano. 

#a-mal-ean,  «.  A  a.    [Eng.,  &o.  Jomnf(<a); 

Bull.  -an.\ 

A.  -45  subst. :  A  native  or  Inhabitant  of 
Jamaica. 

B.  As  ttiJj.:  Belonging  to,  producrd  In,  or 
In  ony  way  connected  with  Jannilc^t  (q.v.). 


Jamaican- stenoderm,  s. 

Zool. :  Steiiodcrma  Jamaicense,  a  frugivorous 
hat.  feeding  chielly  on  Achras  Sapota,  the 
Jaiuaica  naseberry. 

Ja-ma'-i-'9ine,  s.      [Mod.   Lat.   (Geoffroya) 

javuiuXensis);  sufT.  -ine.] 

Chenu  :  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  HUtten- 
sclimid  in  the  bark  of  (k-offroija  jamaicensis,  a 
leguminous  tree  growing  in  Jainaica  and  in 
Surinam.  To  obtain  it,  the  jtowclered  bark  is 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  sidiition  evaporated 
to  a  syruj*.  Freshly-ignited  charcoal  in 
powder  is  then  added,  and  the  jamaieine  ex- 
tracted from  the  mixture  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
yellowish-brown  needles,  which  are  soluble  iu 
boiling  water  and  in  alrnhol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  melts  at  SS"  to  a  brownish-red 
liquid  ;  at  a  liigher  temperature  it  swells  up 
very  much,  and  burns,  giving  off  an  odnnr  of 
masted  cocoa.  It  is  inodorous,  very  bitter, 
and  neutral  to  vegetable  c<*loni-s.  The  salts  of 
jamaieine  aro  bitter,  crystalline,  aud  Bolulile 
iu  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Jam'-a-na,  s.     [Jacaka.]     The  same  as  the 
Jacana  (q.v,).     (Swainson.y 

J&mb  (h  silent),  *  jam,  *jaum,  'jambe, 
'jaumbe,  ^^  [Ft.  jaml^e  =.  thi„  k^  »  i  t-hanl;, 
a  jamb  of  a  door, 
from  Low  Lat. 
gamba  =  a  hftC 
Cf.  Ital.  &  Sp. 
gamba  =  the  leg.] 
1.  Arch.  :  The 
upright  sides  of 
an  aperture,  as  a 
doorway,  window, 
or  tireplace,  and 
supporting  the 
lintel, entablature, 
or  mantel. 

"Tlie  be&meB  and 
pIllHrH  also  BUstAJn. 
iig    the   %i\U]   build- 
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JAMB    AND    J'lTTlNGS. 

Plougl 
n'ound.     C.  Door.     />    lUb- 


A.   Archltnive.      fl.    Ploughed 

Sound.     C.  Door.     />    1 
t«d  Jolut.    £.  Quarter. 


iiiK.  yen.  lUe  J'lmbet.  postt,  prlndlJali,  and  stauderdB, 
all  of  the  Miiuo  uiettall.  — /*.  Suiland:  Plinie,  bk. 
xxzili..  cb.  ill. 

2.  Miniii'j :  A  pillar  of  ore  in  a  mine. 
Jamb'llnlng.  s. 

Carji. :  Tlie  vertical  boarding  on  the  sides 
of  a  dourway. 

Jamb  -post,  s. 

Carp.  :  One  of  the  uprights  on  the  sides  of 
a  doorway  or  window. 

jamb-Stone,  s. 

Arch.:  One  of  the  stone  pillars  on  the 
sides  of  a  doorway  or  of  a  window. 

j&mb  (b  silent),  v.t.    [Jam,  v.\ 

*  J&m'-bart,  s.    [Jambe.] 

*J&mbe(pi.  "jambcB,  *jam-ben3c 'Jam- 
beaux),  s.  [Vi.  javihc  —  the  h-g.]  [Jamb,  s.] 
Oltl  Arnwiir  :  A  leg  or  sliin-piece  of  cuir- 
bonilli  or  metal  worn  during  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  espe- 
rialiy  dnring  the  reign  of  Hicliard  IL 

•  J&m'-bee.  .1.  [O.  Fr.  jamhoirr  =  to .  walk  ; 
jambe  =  tlie  leg.]    A  walking-stick  or  cane. 

*jam-beux,  s.pl.    [Jamuk.] 

l&m -bo-la'-na,  s.    [The  native  name.] 

I'.ot. :  Tl.c  Java  plum  (q.v.). 
jam  bo  ree',  1.    A  recklotw  frolic  or  carousal. 

{U.S.  Shimj.) 

jam-bo' -sa,  s.  [Malay  schambtt  ^  tlie  name 
of  one  of  tiio  Kpecies.] 

Hot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Eugenia.  It  contjilns 
the  lloHO  Api'lf,  JomJ)osa  vulgaris  (fCunrnia 
Jamhos),  and  the  Malay  Apple,  J.  maliinrimig. 
Both  are  fmm  the  Kast,  About  thirtei-u 
species  are  cultivated  in  British  grecnliouscs. 

j&m'-dar-I,  s.    [Hind,  jdirmh  =  a  robe,  dress.] 
Fabric:  A  Dacca  muxlin  woven  with  llgur«a 
of  flowers  and  other  omamentjt. 

Jame^,  b.  [Fr.  Jam*,  Jacfues;  Lat.  Jacobus; 
Or. 'laKoijSo?  (fakoboa):  Heb.  ^PVMIaa'pb)  =. 
Jac<.b(,i.v.).] 

Scrip.  Hist.  :  The  nomo  certainly  of  two,  and 
rosslbty  uf  threo,  ]>ersonB  mentioned  In  tho 
Kew  TcHtameiit. 

1.  James,  tho  Ron  of  Zebedec,  and  tho 
brother  uf    the  apuatlo    J(»hn,   himself   also 


being  an  apostle  (Mutt.  iv.  21,  22,  x.  2,  xvii.  1; 
Mark  i.  ly,  20,  iii.  17,  ix.  2.  xiii.  3.  xiv.  33; 
Luke  vi,  14;  Acts  i.  13).  He  was  mart>rea 
under  lierod  Agi-ippa  I.,  a.d.  44  (Acts  xti.  2). 

2.  James,  the  son  of  Atpluous,  also  an 
apostle  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  IS;  Luke 
vi.  16;  Avta  i.  l:i).  It  has  been  greatly  de- 
bated whether  James,  "the  I>ord's  brothtfr," 
mentioned  in  GaL  L  19.  was  the  same  with 
the  son  of  Alphieus.  If  in  this  p:issage  the 
word  "apostle  "  is  used  in  its  usual  tecnnical 
sense,  they  are  clearly  identified,  for  there 
Were  only  two  Jameses  apostles.  If  used  in  a 
loose  sense,  they  may  have  been  dilli-reiit.  A 
James,  probably  the  same  one,  "seemed  to 
be"  a  "pillar,"  like  Cephas  and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
This  James  apparently  had  strong  Jewish 
jiroclivities,  finding  fault  with  those  Jewish 
Christians  who  ate  with  Gentile  converts 
(Gal.  ii.  12).  It  was  probably  he  who  presided 
over  the  Council  of  Jt-Tusalem  mentioned  in 
Acts  XV.,  and  he  seems  to  liave  had  apost^dic 
charge  of  the  mother  church  at  that  city 
(Acts  xii.  17,  XV.  13.  xxi.  18).  He  wa.s  called 
"the  I^ss,"  either  from  being  younger  than 
James  t!ie  snn  of  Zebedee.  or  from  being 
shorter  than  he  in  statuix'  (Mark  xv.  40). 
[1.]  His  mother's  name  was  Mary  (Matt, 
xxvii.  50  ;  Mark  xv.  40  ;  Luke  xxiv.  10),  and 
lie  was  brother  to  Jude  or  Judas  (Mark  vi.  3; 
Jude  1). 

H  Ejv^He  of  Si.  Javua : 

New  Testavient  Canon:  Tho  first  of  the 
catholic  or  general  epistles.  The  apostle 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  died  tooearly  tn  have 
been  its  author.  [James,  1.]  It  was  penned  by 
either  James,  the  son  of  Alphceus,  or  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  if  the  two  were  diffe- 
rent ;  by  the  apostle  who  bore  botli  designa- 
tions if  they  were  the  same.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad — i.e.,  to 
the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine.  Ita  teaching  is  in 
disconnected  portions,  and  treat.s  more  of 
conduct  than  of  belief,  though  the  indisjien»- 
sableness  of  faith  to  efficacious  prayer  is 
strongly  insisted  on  (i.  6).  Portions  of  it  look 
antagonistic  to  the  t^-aching  of  St.  Paul  (cf. 
Roni.  iii.  2S  with  James  ii.  21,  26),  and  most 
rationalists  believe  that  the  antagonism  is 
real.  But  faith  is  used  in  a  dill'erent  sense 
in  James  from  that  which  it  obtains  iu  the 
Pauline  writings.  What  Paul  calls  simply 
"faith,"  James  wtmld  term  a  living  faith. 
and  it  is  not  against  it  but  against  a  dead 
faith  that  he  contends  (ii.  17).  The  e[iistle 
was  written  probably  at  Jerusalem.  Its  date 
is  uncertain.  It  has  been  fixed  in  a.i>.  44  or 
45,  in  A.D.  00,  in  a.d.  02,  nnd  not  till  the 
second  century.  Clement  of  Home  seems  to 
have  referred  to  it,  and  perhaps  Hernias, 
Origen  expressly  mentions  it  iis  the  epistle 
ascribed  to  St.  J iitnv»  {Com mfnt.  on  John,  torn. 
xix.).  It  figures  in  tlie  Syrian  Vei-sion  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  ranked  by  Kusebiua 
among  his  Antilogoumena.  In  a.d,  3i'7  the 
Council  uf  Carthage  placed  it  in  the  canon. 
Though  Luther  spoke  disrespectfully  of  it, 
yet  it  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  portion 
of  Divine  Scriitture. 

Jame^,  9.     [From  tlto  name  of  ita  first  com- 

p.mi,d.-r.l 

James's  powder,  s. 

Ffinr.  :  Oxul.-  i.f  .\ntimony,  SbO.-,  or  8b..0j. 
It  is  prepared  by  j'tmring  a  snluticui  of  *ter- 
chlorlde  of  antimony  into  water,  an<i  then  treaU 
ing  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  product 
beingoxideof  antimony  aiiil  chloride  ufsotlium. 
The  oxide  is  afterwards  washe<l  and  dried  at  a 
heat  not  exci-eding  212',     {Garrod.) 

jamo'-86n-ite,  5.  [Named  by  Ilaldlnger  after 
l*iof.  Jameson  ;  suff.  -ite  (Miu.)  (q.v.).J 

Jt/i;i. :  Kssentlally  n  sulphide  of  lead  and 
antimony,  n-preseiited  by  tlie  formula  \  I'hS  + 
Bb-jSg.  Orthoihombie  In  cry»tal]i7.jithm,  with 
highly  jterfect  basal  clcivage,  Hanlness,  2  to 
3  ;  sp.  gr.  55  to  6'8.  .Mi'stly  ocmnt  in  llbrotia 
ma.sMes,  originally  in  CornwuU,  but  subne- 
(pn-ntly  at  many  other  places, 

Jamo^'-t^^^  ».     [A  place  In  Virginia.] 
Jomestown-wood,  «. 

/["f,  :  An  Aiinrican  name  for  Datura  (q.v.). 

j&m'-p&n,  f.  [Jopanesc,]  A  sorbin -chair, 
supported  between  two  ba:nboo-poles.  and 
biriii"  by  four  men.     {Fast  linlir.<.) 

j&m-p&n-do',  s.     [Kng.  jnnijKirt;  mw^]    Ouo  oI 

till'  iHiiierw  of  tt  jam  pan. 


b$ll.  b^:  p^iit,  j^l;  oat,  foil,  chorus.  9liln.  bon^h:  go.  ^em;  thin,  fhls.  sin.  of :  oxpoct.  yonophon.  o^st,     ph     t 
-oian,  -tlan  ^  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  ^  sbOn;  0on.   9I0U  -  xhOn.    -tlous.  -olous,  -slous  ^  shOs.    -bio,  -dlo,   &< .      b«l.  dfl. 
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jamrosade— Japan 


J&m'-ro^-ade,  *.      [Sansc.  jambu  =  the  rose 
apple,  and  Lat.  Tosa,  with  suflf.  -ode  (?).J 
£ot. :  The  rose-apple  (q.v.). 
J^n«  &    [Arab.l    Au  inferior  demon. 
Jan'-ca,  s.     [A  Spanish  West  Indian  word.J 
jancatree,  s. 
Bat.:  Amyris  tozi/era.     (Amer.) 

*  Jane  (1),  *  Jean,  s.    [A  corrupt  of  Genoa.] 

1.  A  coin  of  Genoa  ;  a  small  coin. 

2.  [Jean]. 

Jane  (2),  5.  [Fr.  Jeanne,  the  fern,  of  Jea7i  = 
John.]    A  woman's  name, 

*  jane-of-apes,  5.  The  female  counter- 
part of  Jackanapes  (q.v.);  a  pert,  forward 
girl 

"  H«ie'a./aiw-o/-<i/>ej  shall  Berre," 

Masiingcr:  Bondman,  liu  3. 

Jan~ga'-da.  s.  [Port.]  A  kind  of  raft-boat 
used  in  Brazil  and  Peru. 

j&n'-gle.  *  gan-gle,   *  jan'-glj^,  v.L  &  t 

[O.  ¥t.  janrjlcr,  a  word  of  Iniitative  origin  ;  cf. 
\)\xt.  jangalcii  =  to  importune,  from  janken= 
to  howl  ;  Low  Ger.  Janlf^n  =  to  yelp  like  a 
dog  ;  Lat.  gannio  =  to  yelp,  to  talk  loudly.] 

A*  Iniransilim  : 

L  To  quarrel  or  bicker  in  words  ;  to  wrangle. 

■'  There  to  jangle  and,  to  i.'\i»e. ' 

/*.  Plowman,  U.  64. 

•  2.  To  chatter. 

"  Thy  mind  is  lorn,  \h.onjanfflest  as  a  Jay." 

Chaucer:  C.  T,,  6,1M. 

Sb  To  sound  harshly  or  discordantly. 

"To  sow  Ajangling  noise  of  words  nnknown." 

Millon  :  P.  L.,  xU.  6S. 

B.  TTansilive: 

1.  To  cause  to  sound  harshly  ordiscordantly. 

•*  Ji'ow  see  that  noble  and  that  sovereign  reason, 
Like  aweet  hell&Jangled  oat  of  tune  and  hivrsh." 
:ihakesp, :  Hamlet,  iii.  L 

2.  To  ntter  in  a  discordant  or  harsh  manner, 

'■  In  our  verse  ere  monkiab  rhiraea 
'B.6A  jangled  their  lautitatick  cbimes." 

Prior  :  Protogeties  A  ApeZtes, 

T  There  is  in  jangling  more  of  cross  ques- 
tions and  pen'erse  replies  than  direct  difier- 
ences  of  opinion  ;  those  jaiigle  who  are  out  of 
humour  with  each  otlier ;  there  is  more 
of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of  opinion 
in  jarring;  those  who  have  no  good  will  to 
each  other  will  be  sure  to  jar  when  they  come 
in  collision  ;  and  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  jarring  will  soon  convert  affection 
into  ill  will.  Married  people  may  destroy  the 
good  immour  of  the  company  hy  jangling,  but 
they  destroy  their  domestic  peace  and  felicity 
by  jarri?!^.  To  wrangle  is,  technically,  what 
to  jangle  is  morally  :  those  who  dispute  by  a 
verbal  opposition  only  are  said  to  wraiigte ; 
and  thedisputers  who  engage  in  this  scholastic 
exercise  ai'e  termed  wranglers. 

Jah'-gle,  s.    [Jangle,  v.]    Wrangling,  quarrel- 
ling, prate,  chatter  ;  a  discordant  sound. 
"Thia  sompuour.  which  that  was  as  ful  oijangUs' 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  6.989. 

Jan-gler,  'jan-glour,s.  [Eng. jangZ(f);  -er.\ 
A    wrangling,    cliatteiiug,   prating  fellow;   a 

wranglLT. 

"  Ajaniler  la  to  God  .ihhominahle.'* 

Cfuiucc!  :  C.  T.,  17.592. 

*ijSA'-gler-esse»s.  [Eng.  jaHg?er;  ^sc.]  A 
female  jangler  ;  a  noisy,  wi-angUng  woman. 

"Tiii&e  worUea  lien  understonde  of  women  that  ben 
^anglercues  and  wicked. ■—CAauc«-.'  Taleof  MelibeitK 

•jan'-gler-y,  '' jan-gler-ie,  "jan-glar- 

ie,  3.  [E\^g,  jangle ;  -n/.]  Wrangling,  cliattcr, 
bickering. 

"The  Jtin^lerie  of  women  ne  can  nothing  hide.**— 
C^haucer  :  Tale  of  JUeHt/eus. 

Jan'-gling,  s.  [Eng.  jangl{e);  -ing.]  Wrang- 
ling, bickering,  quarrelsomeness. 

•  Jan-gloor,  s.    [Jangler.] 

J^'-i-pha,  s.  [Brazilian  ja;upn6a,  the  name 
of  the  I'la'nt.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Enphorhiacere,  tribe  Cro- 
tonem.  Jinipha  manihot  is  the  Manioc  (q.v.), 
formerly  Jatropha  manihot,  now  generally 
called  Manihot  ntilissima.     [Manihot.] 

J&n'-is-sar-y,  s.    [Janizary.] 

Jfin'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  jan7ia  =  a  door.)  A 
doorkeeper;  a  porter;  a  man  who  has  the 
general  care  of  a  building  or  part  thereof,  sees 
to  ita  cleaning,  locks  it  up  and  unlocks  it,  Ac. 

jan'-i- tress,  ».     A  female  janitor. 


•  jan'-i-trix,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  janitor, 
with  fern.  sull".  -uc.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  female  doorkeeper ;  a 
portress. 

"The  couiplalsant  old  Janitriz  shot  the  door  In 
their  facea."— a'.  H'arren  :  Ten  Thousand  a  fear.  ch.  li. 

t  2.  Anat,  :  A  huge  vein  ;  the  vena  porta. 
Jiu-l-zar',  s.    [Janizary.] 

*  jan-i-zar'-i-an,  a.    [Eng.  janizary ;  -an.] 

Of  ur  pertaining  to  the  janizaries  or  their 
government. 

■'  I  never  shrvll  so  far  Injure  thejanizarian  republick 
of  Algiers."— BurAe;  li eg icide  Peace,  I. 

jan'-i-zar-j^,  Jan'-is-sar-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  anis- 
saire,  from  Turk.  yciii=.  new,  ^askari  =a  sol- 
dier.] A  soldier  of  the  old  Turkish  footguard  ; 
originally  young  pris(nieis  trained  to  arms ; 
they  were  first  organized  by  Oscar  about  a.d. 
1330,  and  remodelled  by  his  son  Amurath  I.. 
in  A.D.  13(30.  They  formed  the  Imperial  body- 
guard. In  consequence  of  tlieir  rising  against 
the  Sultaa,  they  were  aboUshed  on  June  17, 
1S26. 

"We  see  examples  in  the  janizaries  and  pretorlan 
bands  of  itouie.''—£acon.'  Etaays;  0/ Empire, 

Jan'-Uer,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  long  pole 
on  two  wheels,'  used  in  transporting  logs. 
(Scotch.) 

Jan'-nock,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  "bannock 
(q.v.).]     Oat-bread.    {ScotcK) 

"Their  bread  was  of  oatmeal  .  .  .  baked  In  the  form 
of  a  loaf  called  jaTmock,  which  iasald  U>  have  1-eeu  in> 
troJuced  by  the  refugee  FlemlngB."  —  Technologist, 
Dec  1851.  p.  I4a 

jan'-nock,  a.  &  s.  tCf.  Gael.  ionannacK  =  fair.] 

A,  Asadj:  Fair,  just,  straiglitforwanL 

B.  As  siibst.  :  Fairness,  fairplay, 

Jan '-sen-ism,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  History: 

1.  The  tenet  of  a  sect  or  party  in  the  Roman 
Church,  named  after  Cornelius  Jansenius, 
bisliop  of  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands,  wlio 
died  A.D.  1(540.  After  his  decease  a  work 
of  his  was  published,  called  Augustiniis,  in 
which  Jansenius  stated  and  explained  the 
views  of  St.  Augustine,  mostly  in  that  Chris- 
tian father's  own  wonls.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  in 
l(j41,  j)rolubited  the  work  from  being  read, 
and,  in  1642.  Po]>e  Urban  VIU.  pronounced 
it  to  be  contaminated  with  several  long  con- 
demned eiTors.  The  doctors  of  Louvain  tnok 
the  part  of  Jansenius,  gaining  many  adherents 
to  their  views.  John  du  Verger  de  Hauninne, 
abbot  of  St.  CjTan  or  Siegeran,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  aided  Jansensins  in  compiling 
the  Augustinns,  introduced  the  system  into 
France.  On  May  31,  1603,  Pope  Innocent  X. 
declared  four  out  of  five  propositions  extracted 
from  Jansenius's  work  heretical,  and  a  fifth, 
rash,  irreligious,  and  injurious  to  God.  Tlie 
celebrated  jurist,  Anthony  Amauld,  accepting 
the  prineipal  statement  that  the  \iew3  were 
censurable,  maintained  that  they  were  not  in 
Jansenius,  nor  had  the  Pope  stated  expressly 
that  they  were,  on  which,  on  Oct.  Iti,  lOoG, 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  declared  that  the  con- 
demned propositions  were  those  of  Jansenius. 
Theother  party  were  then  driven  to  asserting 
that  the  Pope  might  err  as  to  a  matter  of 
fact  thongh  not  in  one  of  doctrine,  especially 
when  unaided  by  a  general  Council ;  while 
the  Jesuits,  on  the  other  side,  maintained  his 
infallibility  both  with  regard  to  facts  and 
doctrinal  opinions.  The  Jesuits  had  accommo- 
dated their  system  to  the  views  of  courtiers 
and  men  of  the  world,  among  whom  their 
strength  lay ;  the  Jansenists  evoked  the  en- 
thusiasm cf  the  common  peojile  by  manifes- 
tations of  piety  and  devotedness.  Tliere  was 
in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  near  Paris  a 
nunnery,  called  Port  Royal  in  the  Fields, 
It-s  first  abbess  was  Jacqueline,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Anthony  Arnauld  who  after- 
wards bore  the  name  of  Maria  Angelica  de  S. 
Magdalena.  Its  inmates  were  enthusiastic 
supportei-s  of  Jansenism.  Jansenist  peni- 
tents, of  hiith  sexes,  built  for  themselves 
3  cottages  without  the  precincts  of  the  cloister. 
Some  were  able  men,  and  the  authors  of  Port 
Royal  became  celebrated.  One  was  Blaise 
Pasi-al.  In  1709,  LouisXiV.,  at  the  instigation 
of  ttie  Jesuits,  ordered  the  nunnery  to  be  de- 
molished, and  two  years  later  had  the  bodies 
buried  there  disinterred,  and  rebnried  in  other 
places.  In  16i*S,  Father  Quesnel,  then  tlie 
head  of  the  Jansenist  party,  published  a  work 
called   Moral   Obsfn'ations  on   the  Keio  Te^ta- 


m':nt.  Against  this  production  Po)>e  Clein'^nl 
XI.  in  1713  fulminated  the  Bull  Unigenitus, 
and  those  who  did  not  accept  it  were  cruelly 
treated.  This  drove  them  to  fanaticism  in- 
stead of  crushing  their  spirit.  Miracles  were 
said  to  have  been  wrought  again  and  again  in 
vindication  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines.  Con- 
\-ulsionarie3  and  Flagellants  sprang  up.  The 
Jansenist  troubles  continued  more  than  a 
century,  and  even  yet  there  are  Jansenist 
churchea  in  Holland  at  Utrecht  and  Haarlem. 

*•  Perhaps  the  beat  description  of  Jantenltm  la  thai 
It  was  a  profesaed  attempt  tu  restore  the  ancient  il»o. 
trine  ana  discipline  of  thsCii\r[c\\."~AddU  A  Arnold: 
Cath,  Diet.,  p.  4M. 

2,  An  opinion  or  utterance  cliaracteristic  ot 
Jansenist  teaching. 

*■  It  is  easy  to  say  that  these  .  .  .  black  Jantenixmt 
Were  no  fruit  cf  the  tree,  but  the  produce  of  a  loeX' 
graft."—*/.  Morley  :  Voltaire  (18?-),  l>-  205. 

Jan'-sen-ist,  s.  &  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Cornelius  Jao- 
senius.    [Janse^hsm.] 

*•  Nobody  admitted  be  was  a  JantenttL'—Addii  A 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet-,  pi  46&. 

B.  Asadj. :  Pertaining  to.  or  characteristio 

of  Jansenism  (q.v.). 

*  jant,  s.  &  V.    [Jaunt.] 
jan'-thin-a,  s.    [Ianthina.] 

*  janf -i-ly,  adv,    t Jauntily.] 

*  jant'-i-ness,  s.    [Jauntiness.1 

jan'-tu,  5.  [Hind.]  A  water-raising  machina 
of  great  antiquity,  used  in  Bengal  for  irriga- 
tion. It  is  a  trough,  counterweighted  by  an 
extended  arm  and  balanced  across  a  bar.  Aa 
the  trough  end  descends,  it  dips  water,  and, 
as  it  rises,  the  water  runs  towards  the  axis  of 
vibration,  and  escapes  at  a  latt.-ral  orifice  into 
a  trough,  which  conducts  it  to  the  field. 

•jan'-tj^,  a,    [Jauntt.] 

Jan'-U-ar-y,  <-  PLat.  Januarius,  from  the 
g<.td  Danus  (q.v.). J  The  name  given  to  the 
first  month  of  the  year. 

Jan'-US,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Janua  =.  a  door.] 

Roman  Mi/thol. :  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
di\inities  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  only  one 
lia^ing  no  equivalent  in  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy. He  was  represented  as  a  son  of  Apollo, 
and  as  having  built  a  small  town  on  the  Tiber, 
which  he  called  Janiculum.  As  the  name 
implies,  Janus  was  the  god  of  doors  and  gates, 
and  in  token  of  his  office  canied  a  key  in  his 
hand.  The  first  month  of  the  English  year  re- 
ceives its  name  from  him,  and  he  presidedover 
the  dawn  of  ever>'  day  and  the  commencement 
of  every  undertaking.  Janus  was  usually  re- 
presented with  two  heads,  looking  in  opposite 
directions.  His  temple  at  Rome  was  kept 
open  in  the  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of 
peace. 

Janus-cloth,  s.  A  fabric  liavin^  each  side 
dressed,  and  diffi_Tent  colours  on  the  respec- 
tive aides,    (Used  for  reversible  garments) 

Janus-face,  9,  A  double-face ;  a  deceit- 
fnl  face. 

"  The  Jantu-/ace  of  courtly  pride.* 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  Iv.  510. 

Janus-faced,  a.  Double-faced  ;  double- 
dealing;  two-laced. 

Janus-headed,  a.    Double-headed. 
Jap,  8.    A  Japanese.    {_U.  S.  CoUoq.) 

Ja-pan',  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1,  The  name  of  an  island  lying  E.N.E.  o* 
Cliina. 

2,  A  hard,  black  varnish,  obtained  from  the 
Stagmaria  vemicijiiui  of  the  East  Indies. 

3.  An  asphaltnm  vaniish, 

4.  Work  varnished  and  figured  in  the  Ja- 
panese style. 

*  5.  A  black  cane. 

"You  must  ftIwaj-3  carry  a  coujuring/aj^n  In  youi 
baud."— '(luacA"*  Acndeyny  (16TS). 

Japan-'black,  s.    The  same  as  Japah- 

Lacqler  (q.v.). 

Japan-cedar,  «. 

Bot. :  Cryptomeria  japonica. 
Japan-Clover,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  low  annual  plajit  (Lespede^a  stricta\ 
a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  intro  luced  in  some 
unkno^vn  manner,  before  1S45,  into  the  South- 
em  States  of  North  America,  where  it  has 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pol; 
*>r,  wore,  wpu,  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;   try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw« 
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■pread  with  great  rai'iJiiy.  It  grows  U)  the 
hei^'litof  a  little  over  a  foot  on  the  piwrcst 
aoil,  and  ia  much  used  as  fodder.  {Aiuuuuiule.) 

Japan-earth*  x 

Tanning:  Terra  japonica,  catechu,  cutch. 
An  astriut,'eut  matter  obtained  from  the  Arrca 
Cutechii  and  Acacia  Catechu,  used  iu  tanning. 

Japan-ink,  s.  A  wTiting-ink  which  haa 
ft  dark,  glossy  cukiur  uLen  di-y. 

Japan-lacquer,  5.  Akindof  hard  black 
varuish  used  in  ja})aiining,  and  obtained  from 
Slafpnaria  t'ernici^flua,  &  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  oi'ier  Anaeardiacese.  It  is  very  acrid 
and  excoriates  and  blisters  the  skin. 

Jajxin  lacquer-tree  :  Stagmaria  vemicijlua^ 

Japan-llly,  $. 

Hot.:  LilLum  japQuicu-m.  The  flowers,  which 
are  white  with  a  streak  of  blue,  are  seven 
Inches  across ;  the  whole  plant  is  five  feet  high. 

Japan-medlar,  s. 

Bot.  :  Diospyros  kakU 

Japan-pig,  s. 

Zool. :  Sus  plicipes,  a  breed  of  pigs  with  the 
akin  in  thick  folds.  Called  also  the  Masked  Pig. 

Japan-vamish,  a.    [Japan.  5.,  -2.] 
Japan-vaT^ish  tree:  Stagniaria  vemiciflua, 
Japan- wb  ale,  s. 

Zool. :  Balcena  Japonica.  It  is  black  above, 
paler  below,  and  extends  through  the  Pacific 
from  Japan  to  America. 

Ja-pan',  v.t.    [Japan,  s.] 

1.  Tocnat  wood,  metal,  orpaperwith  a  thick 
coat  of  hard  brilliant  varnish.  Japanning  in- 
volves the  baking  of  the  varnished  article.  Tlie 
Japanese  enijdoy  a  lacquer  obtained  from  a 
tree  (lihiis  vcmijc)  by  making  incisions  in  tho 
trunk  and  collecting  the  juice  ;  this  is  at  first 
like  cream,  but  becomes  black  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  Their  process  is  said  to  be  as  follows  : 
After  the  juice  has  assumed  a  deep  blairk 
colour,  finely  pulverized  charcoal  is  added  to 
it.  The  lacquer  is  applied  to  an  article  in 
several  successive  coats,  each  being  dried  in 
the  sun  before  the  next  is  put  on.  It  soon 
becomes  extremely  hard,  ancf  is  polished  with 
a  smooth  stone  and  water  until  it  becomes  as 
smooth  as  glass.  On  this  surface  ornaments 
and  tlgur^*s  are  tracwl  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
a  vamish  of  lioilect  oil  and  turpentine.  Before 
this  13  quite  dry,  gold  or  silver  leaf  is  laid  on, 
and  the  whole  afterwards  receives  a  finishing 
coat  of  varnish. 

*  2.  To  give  a  polish  and  gloss  to  boots. 

•*  Ald»  with  Boot  the  dkv  japanning  art," 

Uay  :  Triaia,  bk.  U, 

Jjip'-an-ese,  a.  A  s.    [Eng.  Japan;  -ese.] 

A.  As  wlj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan  or 
Its  inliabitants. 

"  silk,  cotton,  and  Japanese  jirttclea  o(  tundtnre." 
—Cook  :  Third  Voi/aye.  bk.  vL,  ch.  vU. 

B.  As  snbstitntive: 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Japan. 

2.  The  laiigiia>;o  spoken  in  Japan. 
Japanese-deer,  a. 

Zool. :  Cervu3  sik(u 

Japanese  -  humpback,  Japanese 
bumpbaok-whale,  a. 

Zool. :  Megupirra  kuzira^  extending  through 
the  Pacillc  from  Japan  to  California  and 
Aleutia. 

Japaneso-sllk,  9. 

Fabric:  A  kin<l  of  dress  goods  liaving  a 
linen  chain  and  silken  weft. 

la-p&nned,',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Japak,  v.]    (See 
the  compound.) 

Japannod-Ieather,  ».    Leather  treated 

with  several  coats  Of  Japan-varnlsh  and  dried 
In  a  stove. 

|%-p&n'-ner,  «.    [Eng.  Japan  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  whose  business  Is  to  Japan  wares. 

*  2.  A  Bliooblack. 

••  The*  diang©  their  weekly  hnrhor,  wookly  nowt, 
Proieraiiow><i/w(nnrr  t"*  llnlnilitwn" 

Pop*:  Ilurac«t  KfitiUi.  bk.  L.  ei'.  1  ,  1W1. 

ia-p&n'-ning,  jxr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Japan,  r.] 
A.  k  B,  A$  pr.  par.  £  ■particip.  adj. :  (Sco 
thf  verb). 

C.  As  nuhnt.  .'  Tlif  art  of  coating  wood, 
niftal,  or  \>n]>(T  wJtti  a  thick  mut  of  hard, 
brilliant  varnish.     It  originute<l  in  Jiipim, 


Ja-pan'-nisll,  a.  [Kng.  Jajxin  ;  -ish.]  Of  or 
periaining  to  Japan  ;  resembling  Japanese  art 
or  warus. 

"  HoTerinc  between  tho  raflSeleaque  wid  the  Japan- 
Uh.'—Cartpi0 :  Li/e  of  .-iterlinj.di.  vL 

"jape,  v.i.&it.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
thf  bame  as  Gab  (q.v.).] 

A,  hUrans. :    To  jest,   to  play  tricks,  to 

amuse  oneself. 

"  It  was  uo  tyme  with  hyni  to  Jape  nor  toye." 

Sketton  :  Vouge  of  Cnurt*. 

B.  Trans. :  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  cheat, 
"Thus  bath  he  Japed  tbte  ful  many  ayere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,788. 

*  jape,  s.     [Jape,  v.]    A  jest,  a  trick,  a  joke. 

■'  Ainl  tims  with  f«yiied  flaterie  anil  japes. 
Uu  made  the  peraoua  aad  the  jx-'jple  his  apea.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  707. 

*Jap'-er,  s.  [Eng.  ja??(e) ;  -tr.}  A  jester,  a 
butlbnn,  a  trickster,  a  deceiver. 

"  Aft«r  tills  Cometh  the  ainne  of  japers,  that  ben  tho 
devU'ii  apeo." — Chaucer:  Pcrnjnet  Tale, 

•jap'-er-y,  *  jap'-er-le,  s,  [Eng.jape; -ri/.] 
Jesting,  buflboiiery,  trickery. 

"  They  iimke  folk  t-i  Inugh  at  'hiTjaperle.  as  folk  dou 
at  the  (^udes  ai  au  ape."— Cftaucer  .*  Pgrtonet  Tale. 

•  Ja-pet'-I-daa,  s.pL     [From  Japhet,  one  of 

the  sons  of  Noah.] 

Anthrop,:  Dr,  Latham's  name  for  one  of 
the  three  great  divisions  into  which  he  divides 
the  family  of  Man,  the  others  being  the  Mon- 
golidaa  and  AtlantidiE.  The  Japetidre  com- 
prise those  nations  also  known  as  Indo-Euru- 
pean  (q.v.). 

Ja-phet'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  JapTut ;  -ic.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  descended  from  Japhet. 

Ja-p6n'-ic  (1),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Jajxuiicus  =  of 
or  belonging  to  Japan.] 

Japonic-province,  s. 

Zool.  £  Geol.  :  A  ]>roviuce  of  shells.  It  em- 
braces the  Japaniise  Islands  and  the  Corea, 
(5.  P.  Woodvmrd :  Mollusca.) 

Ja-p6n'-ic  (2),  a.  [Lat.  (terra)  japonica^ 
Japan-earth  (.q.v.).  j     (fcjee  compound.) 

japonlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C'joHioOjs-  An  acid  produced  by 
exposing  to  the  action  of  the  air,  a  solution  of 
catechiu  in  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  black  sub- 
stance slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  very  soluble  inalkalios, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  With 
pcitash  it  forms  a  black  salt,  which  produces 
black  precipitates  witli  metallic  solutions. 

Jii-pyg'-l-dae,  *.  ph  [Mod.  Lat.  ja/M/x  (q.v.)  ; 
Class.  Lat.  iapyx;  fcm.  ]il.  atlj.  sutf.  -ida:.] 

ICntom.  :  A  family  of  insects,  order  Thysa- 
nvra  gcnuina.  Bristle -tails. 

Ja'-pyK,  ft.  [Class.  m>'th.  —  a  son  of  Daedalus  ; 
a  W.N.W.  wind  blowing  iu  the  south  of  Italy.] 
Zool. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Japygidse  (q.v.).  Japyx  soli/ugus  is  a  white 
species,  about  half  an  inch  long,  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  J.  gigas^  about  au  inch, 
is  from  Cj^irus. 

Jar,  v.l,  &  (.  [Representing  an  older  *c/iar, 
only  found  In  its  diminutive  '  charken  =  to 
creak  like  a  cart  or  door,  from  the  same  base 
as  Kng.  core,  crane,  and  Lat  garrio  =  to 
cn.ak.l 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  a  harsh  or  discordant  sound,  as 
from  tho  shako  or  vibration  of  a  substance 
struck  or  moved  ;  to  vibrato  harshly  ;  to  bo 
discordant. 

—Shak«»p.  :  Taminy  of  fA« 

2.  To  be  nnpleasant,  harsh,  diRagpeeoble,  or 
offensive  :  as,  a  word  Jars  upon  tho  ear. 

•  3.  To  disagree,  tti  quarrel,  to  dispute. 

**  rnmrh  all  Pnlth  up.  aikI  iimach  «ll  H«mou  Uowti, 
Alaktiit;  thuM  Jar  whom  Ktaomi  iiimiit  t<>  luiii." 

Vhur^MU     Oothnm.  lit 

4.  To  clash ;  tfl  disagree  ;  not  to  bo  in  ac- 
cord ;   to  bo  inconsistent, 

"  Pr r<-hnTi»)  my  brart  aiid  h»rp  have  to«t  a  Dtrlns, 
And  l>otli  may  Jar."    itgrvn :  Chitde  UitrvtU,  ill.  t. 

B.  Trnnfiitivf! : 

1.  To  shako ;  to  cause  n  tremulous  motion  !n. 
"2.  To  1x1  harsh,  disagreeable,  or  olTensIvo 
to  ;  to  olfcnd,  lo  displease. 

"Tliftt  mvii)ii  J'trt  yuu.  let  ui  otily  any— 
"rwfiri)  li'tt^T  thai  he  uovvr  Imd  Iic«>ii  hum." 

Wyrr.M  ■   Calrt,  11L  t 


•3.  To  tick,  to  beat. 

"My  thoughta  are  Illil)ute^  Mid  with  ilgfasUier  <lflp 
Tbelr  watches  ou  unto  iuin«  vye-<' 

SkaketiJ. :  /tichant  J/.,  v.  g, 

jar  (IX  •Jarre  (1).  s.    [Jah,  r.] 

1.   A  rattling  vibration  ;   a  harsh  or  did> 

conlant  sound. 

"  with  nuh  and  awkward  force  Uie  chord  be  ehakeo; 

And  gruiB  with  woudcr  at  tiie  Jar  he  uiukca." 

Vvwper:  Conpertalion,  901. 

*2.  A  tick,  as  of  a  cluck. 

"  I  love  thee  not  a  Jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady-ahe  her  loid." 

Shakatp.  :  Winter't  TaU.  t  %. 

3.  A  clash  of  interests  or  views  ;  conflict  or 
collision  of  opinions. 

"Inst4Mul  of  harmony,  't\»  Jar. 
Aiid  tumult,  KUiI  iiitcitliie  war.** 

Cowper:  JIutual  Fbrbattranot. 

Jar  (2),  s.    [Char  (4),  $.]    A  word  found  only 
iu  the  phrase,  '*  On  the  jar"  =  ajar  (q.v,). 


•'  I    see    Mrn>   BardeUn  utrvct  door  ( 
Dickens:  /•idtwic*.  ch.  XxzLr. 


the  Jar.' 


Jar  (.3),  'Jarre  (2).  s.  (O.  Fr.  jdre;  Fr,  janv, 
from  Pcrs.  jarruh  =  a  jar;  Sp.  jarro  =  a 
jug  ;  Ital.  giara,  giarro.] 

1.  Avesselof  glass  or  earthenware  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  used  for  containing  fruit, 
preserves,  pickles,  and  various  other  domestic 
purposes. 

HI ,  ...-„ 

iien  Jvnaoii :  Borac*  ;  Arte  qf  PoetrU. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  such  a  vessel ; 
a  jarful. 

1[  Leyden-Jar :  [LevdenJ. 

Jar-nut,  s.    The  pig-nut  or  earth-nut 

Jar  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  the  same 
as  Jar,  1.] 

Well-boring:  A  device  used  in  boring  by 
impact  of  the  chisel,  which  is  alternately 
lifted  and  dropped. 

Jar-a-ra'-ca,  s.    [Brazilian.] 

Zool. :  Ciusjiedocephalus  (Bothrops)  brazill- 
ensis,  a  very  venomous  serj>eut,  family  CroUi- 
lidse  (Pit-vipers),  found  in  Brazil. 

Jar'-ble,  Jar'-vel,  v.t.  [Javel,  *.]  To  cover 
with  dirt  or  mire  ;  to  bemire. 

Jarde,  s.  [Fr,]  A  hard  callous  tumour  in 
hordes,  a  little  below  the  bending  of  the  han» 
on  the  outside.  This  distemper,  in  time,  will 
make  tho  horse  halt,  and  grow  so  jjainlul  as 
to  cause  him  to  pino  away,  and  become  hght- 
bellied.  It  is  most  connnon  to  managed 
horses  that  have  been  kept  too  much  upon 
their  haunchea.    (Farrier's  Diet.) 

Jardiniere  (pron.   as   zhar-din-yar'),  s. 

|Fr.  —  a  female  gurtiener.]      An  ornanHiital 
stand  for  llowers  in  a  room. 

*Jar'-gle,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably* 
variant  of, Ml n{7^^,  inlluenced  byjurj/oH  (q.v.).] 
To  speak  harshly  or  discorthmtly ;  to  emit  a 
harsh  sound,    (lip.  Hall :  Satires/) 

*  Jar'-gog-lc,  v.t.  ["Rtym.  doubtful,  but  pro- 
bably connected  witli  jargon  (q.v.)  j  To  con* 
lose,  tojumbla     (Locke.) 

Jar'  gon  (1\  "Jor'-g^n,  *.   [Ft. jargon,  Stom 

the  same  root  as  Lat.  <i\irrio.]     [^^n,  \\] 

1.  Unintelligible  talk  ;    gibberish,  gabble, 

chatter. 

"Tft  ihUt  aanethri<»il»iuy<ifv»i,  vlilcli  waa  hi*  Shllv 
bolrth,  was  i>iii»"(rd  fcin'tli.T  >.ifv-i.)  ji..t  \rmi  alnunl 
and  much  inoruodloua'— JVn.iiiii/iiv  '  tlitt,  /t»j  ,cli.  lit 

2.  Any  phraseology  or  fonn  of  w<)T>Is  prru- 
llar  to  a  sect,  or  profession  ;  prufe.ssioiial 
slang. 

"  To  Undi  the  aomidlDC^aryofi  of  the  aohnoli 
Breuu  «lial  It  l»-«oa(»MiU  In-U  for  fix)l*.~ 

Cotcpfr  :  TnttX,  SML 

•3.  Confusion,  dlsonlcr. 

•Jar'-Kin,'Jar-gowne,  v.(.  [Fr.  f(mromnrr.} 
[Jvit'.oN  (!),«.]    TochntU'r,  U)  talk  unlnudli- 

"Tiie  !K»i»»-  Jay, 
Jarffonittff  Itk*  a  foralKiivr  at  hU  focMl." 

tM»mfrit0ut :  J\tett  role,  L 

Jar'  g6n  CJ>,  Jar'-gdon,  t.    [Etym.  supivvwd 

Mitt.  :  The  varinus  cdourrd  transparent  or 
tmnHlucont  varieties  of  Zircon  ('i.v.),  with  Ihrt 
exception  of  tho  hyncinth-rrd  which  Is  railed 
Jacinth  (q.v.).  Found  prIncliviHy  in  Crylnu 
as  watrrworn  cr>'»lalH  and  iM'bMcs'  Acj»i<mr- 
h'Hs  viirietv.  on  account  of  i\n  hlnh  lustre, 
was  foniiprly  umvl  much  in  iewetlor)-. 


b6il.  l)^;  p^t,  JtfWl;  oat,  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  bon^h;   go,  gom;  thin,  this;  sin.  «f ;  oxpoot.  :^onophon,  e^st.      Iiig. 
-Otan«  -tlan  —  ah^n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shjin ;  -flon.    flon  =  zh&n.     -olons,  -tlous,  -slous  =  slius.    -bio,  -die,  ate.  =  hpl.  dfL 
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jargonelle— jaunder 


jar-gon-elle'.  s.  [Fr.]  [Jargon  (2).]  A 
species  of  early  pear. 

jar-gon'-ic,  ((.  [Eng.  jargon (2): -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  minei-al  jargon. 

*  jar'-gon-ist,  s.  [Eng.  jargon  (1) ;  -ist,]  One 
wlio  is  ("ond  uf  jargon  or  cant. 

••  Nothing  iu  tlie  laugUAKe  of  tbe  JargonMt.'—Ma 
caulay  .  Essays;  Mad.  D  Arblay. 

jar'-goon,  s.    [Jargon  (2),  5.] 

jarl  (j  as  y),  s.  [tcel.  =  a  warrior.]  A  go- 
vernor of  a  jirovince  ;  an  earl. 

•■  Sing  no  more. 
Ye  bards  of  tlie  Noilh, 
Of  Viklntrs  and  uf  JarU .'" 

Long/ellow:  Teg  ner  i  Death. 

Ja-rool't  s.     [Native  name.] 

livt. :  Lager stromia  reginrs,  common  in  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  inBurmah.  It  yields  a 
blnod-red  wood,  whicli,  though  soft  and  open 
in  the  grain,  is  greatly  used  in  India  for  boat- 
building and  for  the  knees  of  ships  on  account 
of  its  great  durability  under  water.  The 
native  Indian  physicians  esteem  its  various 
parts  medicinal,  tlie  astringent  root  being  used 
in  thrush,  its  bark  and  leaves  as  purgatives, 
and  its  seeds  as  a  narcotic.    (Annandale.) 

Ja'-ros-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after  its 
original  locality  Barranco  Jaroso,  Spain  ;  suff. 
-ite  (Jl/iTu).] 

Mill.:  A  rhombohedral  hydrated  sulphate 
of  iion  with  some  alkali ;  colour,  ochre-yel- 
low ;  sp.  gr.  3-24-3'20;  hardness,  2"a-S-5. 

Jar'-rah,  s.     [A  native  Australian  word.] 

Bot.  :  A  durable  wood  like  mahogany,  the 
product  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata,  a  West  Aus- 
tralian tree. 

t  jarred,  a.  [Jar  (3),  s.]  Preserved  or  set  in 
a  jar  ;  as,  jarred  fruit. 

Jar'-ring-ly,  aav.  [Eng.  jamng;  -hj.]  In  a 
jiirring,  harsh,  or  discordant  manner. 

*  jar'-ry,  o.  [Eng.  jar;  -ry.]  Jarring;  rever- 
berating.    (Stanyhurst :  Virgil;  ^En.  i.  63.) 

Jar'-vey»  jar'-vy,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  driver  of  a  hackney-coach. 

"The  asaerabled  Londoners  placed  mure  faith  In  the 
real  four-wheeler,  the  grey  horse,  and  the  Loquacloiu 
jaroey." — DaUy  Telegraph,  Dec  16.  1833. 

2.  A  hackney-coach. 

Jas'-ey,  jaz'-e]^,  s.  [Supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Jersey,  as  being  made  of  Jersey 
yarn.]     A  woisted  wig. 

"With  an  enfrenzled  grasp  he  tore  the Jasey  from 
his  head."— BarAam;  I ngoldsby  Legends ;  Jerry  JarvU' 
Wig. 

j&S'-hawkt  s.      [A  corruption  of  eyas-hawk 

((l.^ .).]     A  young  hawk. 

J^h'-er,  s.  [Heb.  itf;'  (FnjAar)  =  upright,] 
(See  the  compound.) 

^  Book  of  Jasher  : 

Hebrew  Literature:  The  Book  of  the  Up- 
right, a  lost  work  referred  to  in  Josh.  x.  13 
and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  In  ITfil  a  pretended  transla- 
tion of  it  appeared.  This  was  republished  at 
Bristol  in  1S29,  and  again  in  1833,  but  was  a 
forgery. 

Ja-sid'-i-an^,  s.  pi.    [Yezidis.]    {Mosheim.) 

jas-i-6'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  lacntiJnj  (ujsionc)  =  a 
plant  de.srribtd  by  Theophrastus,  either  the 
Convolvulus  or  the  Columbine.] 

Bot. :  Sheep's-bit ;  a  genus  of  Carapanula- 
ceffi,  sub-order  Campanuleee.  The  cord  la 
segments  are  linear,  the  anthers  connate,  tlie 
flowers  in  terminal  centripetal  heads.  Ten 
S]>ecies  are  known  from  Europe,  North  Afrira, 
and  tlie  West  of  Asia.  One  Jasionc  montano. 
Annual  Sheep's-bit  or  Scabious,  a  plant  wilh 
heads  of  small  lilac-blue  flnweis,  is  found  on 
iieathy  pastures,  flowering  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

J&S-i-d'-ne-aB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jasi07i(eXq.v.) ; 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e(v.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Campanulacese. 

J&s-iniii-a'-9e-8e,  s.  ;>?.  [Mod.  Lat.  jasmin- 
(u)n)  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot. :  Jasminworts,  Jasmineworts  ;  an  order 
of  Perigynous  Exogeus,  alliance  Echiales. 
it  consists  of  shnibs  often  with  twining  stems, 
opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  generally  com- 
pound, ternate,  or  pinnate  with  an  odd  one, 


sometimes  simple,  nearly  always  with  an 
articulated  petiole,  calyx  persistent,  live  to 
eight-toothed,  corolla  moniijietalous  with  five 
to  eight  divisions,  stamens  two,  ovary  two- 
celled,  two-lobed.  with  from  one  to  four  erect 
anatropal  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  either 
a  double  berry  or  a  cajisule.  Known  genera 
five,  species  100,  (from  India,  South  America, 
Africa,  Australia,  &c. 

Jas'-mine,  jas'-mm,  jes'-sa-min.  Jes- 
sa-minei  jas -min-um,  s.    [Fi-.j(.umiini-; 

8p.   jaztiiiii;    Port.  jas7iiiu=.the  flower,  jus- 
mineire=  the  tree;   Ital.  gesviiiw,  gelosmiiw, 
from  Arab.  &  Pers.  jdsuvian,  Jdsmenj  jdsaviin, 
jdsamun.     (Mahn,  &c.) 
Botany : 

1.  (Of  the  first  four  forms) :  The  English 
name  of  the  genus  Jasminum  and  especially  of 
the  common  iY>ei:ies  J.ojiciiuile.  Ithasopjio- 
site  ]iinnate  leaves,  a  four-  or  live-cleft  white, 
sweet-scented  corolla.  Thougli  foreign  to 
Britain,  yet  Gerarde,  in  ISiC,  mentions  that 
it  was  used  for  covering  arbours.  Its  native 
country  wiig  perluip-s  I'ersia.  Mure  than  fifty 
species  of  Jusmiue  are  cultivated. 

^  American  Jasnnne  is  Quamoclit ;  the 
Bastard  Jasmine  of  the  West  Indies  is  the 
genus  Cestnim  ;  Cape  Jasmine  is  Gardenia 
fiorida;  Carolina  Jasmine,  Gelsemiinnnitidiim ; 
Chili  Jasmine,  Ma7ulevilla  suaveole/is;  French 
Balsam,  Calotropis  procera ;  Ground  Jasmine, 
Passerina  Stelleri;  Night  Jasmine,  NyctaJithes 
arbortristis ;  the  Red  Jasmine  of  the  West 
Indies,  Plumiera  rubra;  Wild  Jasmine,  Jas- 
minum officinale;  and  Wild  Jasmine  of  the 
West  Indies  =  (1)  A  Pavetta,  (2)  An  Ixora,  (3) 
Faramea  odoratissima.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  (0//fte/orm  Jasminum):  The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Jasrainacea  (q.v.).  The  jasmine 
of  the  shops  is  furnished  by  Jasminum  offici- 
nale and  J.  grandijlorum.  A  similar  perfume 
exists  in  J.  Sambac;  J.  undulatumhas  slightly 
bitter  leaves.  Tlie  bitter  root  of  J.  angusti- 
folium,  ground  small  and  mixed  with  the 
powdered  root  of  Acorus  Calamus,  is  applied 
externally  in  the  East  in  cases  of  ringworm. 
Tlie  flowers  of  J.  grandifiorum  strung  on 
threads  are  worn  as  necklaces  by  the  Hindoo 
women.  The  root  of  J.  p^ibescens  is  regarded 
as  alexitetric.  The  roots  of  J.  humile  furnish 
a  yellow  dye.     (Lindley,  &c.) 

"  Frotajatmine  grove  to  grove  may'st  wander  gay." 
Thomaon  :  Summer,  76. 

T[  (1)  Oil  of  jasviine : 

Perfumery  :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  flowers 
of  Jasmimtm  grand iJlOTniviy  J.  Sambac,  and  /. 
officinale,  but  Prof.  Watt  says  that  of  about 
forty  species  of  jasmine  in  India,  nearly  all 
might  be  used  in  manufacturing  Oil  and  Otto 
of  Jasmine. 

(2)  Otto  of  Jasmine : 

Perfumery :  A  pomade  made  by  impregna- 
ting suet  wUh  the  scent  of  jasmine,  and  leav- 
ing it  for  a  fortnight  in  pure  rectified  spirit. 

jas'-mine-'wortj,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  jasmirie,  and 

worts.] 

Bot.  :    The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Jasminaceae  (q.v,). 
*  jasp,  s.    [Fr.  jaspe.]    Jasper  (q.v.). 

"The  floore  otjaipanA  emerand  was  dlght." 

Upenicr  :   Visions  of  BeUay. 

jas'-pa-chate,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  iaspctchates, 
from  "Gr.  iatrn-oxaTT)?  {iaspachates).] 
Min. :  Agate  jasper. 

jas'-per,   s.  &  a.      [Lat.   iaspis  =  Gr.  TooTrts 

(iasJ|)^)=a  green -coloured  precious  stone.] 
A«  As  substantive: 

1.  Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  silica  (q.v.) 
of  many  colours  and  sliades,  but  opaque  even 
in  thin  splinters  ;  colouring  matters  usually 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 

"Of  divers  aorta  of  Jaspers,  all  the  East  part  fby 
reviort)  «re  must  affected  to  that  which  is  like  the 
euieniud."— /'.  Holland:  Ptinie,  bk-  xxxvii..  cli.  Ix, 

2.  Marble  nf  a  greenish  colour,  with  smnll 
red  Slants.  There  is  an  antique  jasper  with 
small  spots  of  black  and  white. 

3.  A  kind  of  earthenware  prepared  from 
pounded  spar. 

B,  -4s  adj. :  Made  of  jasper. 
%  Porcelain  jasper : 

1.  Mill. :  [Jasper]. 

2.  Oeol.  :  Rutlcy  considers  that  It  Is  an 
altered  nrgillaeeous  mck  in  which  no  crystal- 
lization has  taken  place.  It  has  been  furnied 
by  the  combustion  of  adjacent  coalseams,  or 
in  the  pro.>aimity  of  eruptive  rocks. 


jasper-headed,  a.  Headed  or  tipped 
with  jasj  ler. 

■■  Take  your  RTTOV%,Jasiifr.headed." 

UmafeHow .-  UiavxUluk,  tz. 

Jasper-opal,  s. 

Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  opal  (q.v.),  con- 
taining oxides  of  iron,  and  alumina  ;  mostly 
of  yellow  and  red  colours  ;  opaque ;  distin- 
guished from  jasper  by  its  bright  fracture. 

*  jas'-per- a-ted,  a.     [Eng.jaspcr;  -cted.} 

aiixed  with  ur  containing  particles  ot  jasper. 

*jas'-per-y,  a.  [Eng.  jas?^er;-3/.]  Like  jasper; 
having  the  qualities  of  jasper. 

*  jas-pid'-e-an,  a.     [Lat.  iaspideus,  ft-om 

iaspis  =  jasper.']    Like  jasper  ;  of  the  nature 
of  or  coutaiuhig  jasper. 

*j^s-pid'-e-ouS,  a.  [Lat.  iaspidem.]  The 
same  as  Jaspidean  (q.v.). 

*jas'-p6id,  a.  [Fr.  jos/ie  =  jasper,  and  Gr. 
ti6o5  (tfuios)  =  appearance.]  Resembling  jas- 
per. 

*  jasp'-O-nyx.  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.   iacnrorvf 

{iiisponux).] 

Min.  :  The  ancient  name  for  jasper-onyx,  a 
jasper  marked  like  the  human  nail. 

jas'-si-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  jassus ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Cicadellina,  They 
have  the  hinder  coxae  transverse,  and  the 
liinder  tibiffi  with  two  rows  of  spines.  They 
are  numerous  and  often  elegant  in  form. 

jas'-SUS,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Jassidee  (q.v.). 

Jat-a-man'-se,    jat-a-xnan'-si,    s.      [Aa 

East  Indian  word.] 

Bot.:  The  native  name  of  Nardostackys  Ja- 
tamansi,  the  tii-ikenard  of  the  ancients. 

jat-e-O-rhiz'-a,  s.  [Or.  iarq*;  (iates),  and 
laTqp  (iati^r)  ="  a  physician ;  cf.  also  laroi 
{iatos)=  curable,  and  pi^a  (rkiza)  —  &  root.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Menispermaceae,  Jateorhiza 
palmata,  or  Cocculus  palmatus,  furnishes  Co- 
lumba-root.     It  is  a  Mozambique  plant. 

j&t'-ro-pha,  s.  [Gr.  iarpo?  {iatrns)  =  a  phy- 
sician, ami  Tpo<f>r)  {trdjihe)  =  foi>d,  in  allusion 
to  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eupliorbiaceae,  tribe  Cro- 
tonese.  The  seeds  of  Jatropha  gkindnlifera 
yield  an  oil  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant 
application  in  rheumatism  and  paralysis. 
Taken  internally,  they  are  violently  purgative, 
irritant,  and  poisonous.  Those  of  /.  vudtifida 
are  also  purgative,  emetic,  and  poisonoua. 
The  expressed  oil  of  J.  glauca  is  used  in  India 
as  an  external  aj-plication  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  paralysis  ;  the  root  of  J.  offici- 
nalis is  given  in  Brazil  in  syphilis.  J.  mani- 
hot,  of  LinusBus,  is  nnw  Manihot  utilissbna; 
and  his  J.  piirgansy  Cnrcas  purgans;  his  /. 
urens  is  Cnidoscolus  quinquelobus. 

Jaud,jadd.  s.    [Jade,  s.]    A  jade,   a  mare* 

{Scotch.) 

"  I  heard  ane  of  his  gillies  hid  that  anld  rudas  jaud 
of  agudewiiegieye  that"— A'coH  .  Jlob  liuy,  ch.  xxLx. 

jauk,  v.i.  [Joke,  v.]  To  dally,  to  trifle.  {Scotch.^ 

"And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o*  sight,  iojaiik  or  play; 
An'  uh  1  be  sure  to  fear  llie  Lord  ahvny  1" 

Duma:  Cutter  a  Saturday  Sight. 

jauk'-ing,  s.  [Jauk,  v.]  Trifling,  dallying. 
{Scotch.) 

"  An"  aye  she  wiii't.  an*  ay  Bhe  swat, 
I  wat  she  made  uAeJatikin'." 

Burns :  Eallotoeen, 

jau-ling'-ite  (au  as  6w),  s.  [Named  by 
Zi  pharovich  from  its  locality,  Jauling, 
Austria;  suH".  -He  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  hyacinth-red  resin,  resembling 
amber  ;  hardness,  2'b ;  sp.  gr.  1*U9  to  I'll. 

jaumange  (pron.  as  zho-mang),  s.    [Fr. 

j'rii}ie=  yellow,  and  viaiiucr  =  t>>  eat.]    Dutch 
'flummery  ;  a  variety  of  blancmaiii^e. 

*jaun9e,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  jancer.]  [Jaitnt,  v.] 
To  ride  hard  ;  to  work  or  drive  a  horse  hard. 

•'  And  yet  I  hear  a  burden  like  an  aaa,  ^ 

Spur-galled  and  tired,  by  jauncini  EoUnghroke. 
&hakesp.:  liichard  II.,  v.  5. 

jamx'-der,  v.i.  [A  freq.  form  of  Scotch ./'(imi 
=  to  tdk  idly.]  [Jaunt,  v.]  To  go  about 
Idly  from  plare  to  place;  to  rove  about  aim- 
lessly.   {Scotch.) 


fate,  fat  fare,  amidst,  what.  i^l.  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore.  wplf.  work.  whA.  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     aa,  oe  =  © ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


jaunder— j  awed 
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Jaun'-der,  s.    [Jai^npkr,  «.]    A  roving  about 
idly  or  aijiilrssly.     {Sctch.) 

jaun'-di9e,  jaun'-dis?,  *  Jaunes,  "  jau- 
nis,  "Jaunys,  •  jawacs,  «.    [i-'r.  Jaunis.-^f, 

ftoinjauite,  ''j(ilne=yLUiiW,  Port.  jalne,jaldn  ; 

HV-jalitf;  from  Lat.  galhin^is,  galianus  =  yel- 

lowisli ;  galtnis  —  yellow.] 
L  Ordimin/  Ijxnguaxjt: 
L  Lit.  ;  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  He  [the  Pojiel  was  long  before  iicke  of  the  yelowe 
iawuliie.'—li'Ut :  /'a-jtant  of  Popei,  (o.  IM. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  disorders  the 
judj^ineiit,  presenting  things  iu  a  false  colour 
or  light. 

*'  And  Je»IoUBy,  the  Jaundice  of  the  aoul." 

Orydeii :  Hind  A  PanVicr.  IIL  73. 

II.  Pathol.  :  AnallectiDii  in  whicli  many  tis- 
sues of  the  body  are  stained  yellow,  jiarticulaily 
the  conjunctiva,  skin,  underneath  the  tliigcr- 
jiails,  the  urine,  &c.  It  is  caused  by  the 
colonring-uiatter  of  the  bile  beuoniing  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood  from  various  morl>i<l 
conditions  of  the  liver,  or  the  duodenal  por- 
tion of  the  intestine,  either  from  nieehanieal 
obstruction  of  the  bile,  or  from  suppression. 
The  pulse  is  slow,  with  thirst,  lassitude,  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  white  stools,  and  general 
debility.  The  first  symptom  of  recovery  is 
the  re-appearance  of  bile  in  tlie  stools,  after 
which  the  yellowness  gradually  fades  away. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  obstruc- 
tion and  suppression.  Jaundice  is  a  symptom, 
and  not  a  disease  ;)er  se,  treatment  being  di- 
rected to  the  restoration  of  the  biliary  secretion 
to  its  normal  channel.  In  malignant  disease, 
however,  this  cannot  be  looked  for. 

jaundice  berry,  s. 

Bol.  :  Berberiit  i-u!ijnris. 

J&uii'-di9e, '  jaun'-dise.v.f.  [Jattndice,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  affect  witli  jaundice. 

"JaundiMed  eyes  seem  to  see  aU  obJecUi  yellow."— 
Bp.  I/all :  Ejiiacopitey  by  fiivine  Right,  jit  lii..  S  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  disorder  or  prejudice  the  mind 
or  judgment. 

U  Only  used  now  in  the  pa.  par. 

|atui'-er*  s.    [Jaunder,  «.]    Foolish,  idle  talk. 
(.Scf)/,:A.) 

Jaunt  (au  as  a),  v.i.  k  t.     [O.  Ft.  Jancer  =  to 
play  tiii-ks  with  or  tease  a  horse,] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  wander  about  here  and  there ;  to 
ramble;  to  rove  idly  about. 

2.  To  move  upand  down  in  a  joltingfashion, 

3.  To  lake  a  jnunt  or  ride  on  a  jauuting-cjir, 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  jolt  u]t  and  down, 

"U«  WH»  nrt  vi>on  nil  viihroken  coiilt  with  hia  tacr 
to  the  hone  tiiyle,  niid  bo  c/iused  tu  rido  n  giillop  •IL 
iitun'ed  till   hfl  were  breiithloiiBO,"— fluiw;  J'ai/earu  q^ 


|aunt  (1)  (au  its  a),  s.    [Jaunt,  v.] 

1.  A  ramble,  an  excursion,  a  short  journey, 
a  trip.  (Now  only  used  bglitly,  but  by  Milton 
solemnly.) 

"  Our  Sftvtour,  nie«k  ntiil  with  untroubled  mind. 
After  Ills  »u>ry  Jaunr,  thouh'li  htiirled  Bure, 
Hungry  mid  cold  botuok  liliii  to  his  rest." 

Ji.Uon  :  /'.  II.,  Ir.  VA. 

2.  A  Jolting  movement  Up  and  down. 

3.  A  ride  on  a  jaunting-car,     {Irish.) 

|aunt  (2)  (au  as  a).  9.  [Pr.  janfe.]  The  felly  of 
a  wh'cl. 

Jaunt'-I-ly(aua8a),  •jant'-]f-lj^,a//i'.  [Eng, 
Jaunty :  -ly.  ]     In  a  jaunty,  gay,  or  airy  nianm  r. 

Jaunt'-l-ness  (au  as  a).  *  Jant-l-n^ss, 
"  Jaunt-y-nes8,  «.  (Kng.  jnnntu :  -luxs.j 
The  <iuality  ofHlalcof  being  jaunty  ;  lightness, 
briMkneris,  spiiglitHness.' 

"I  felt  M  certAln  •tlfTlioBB  In  ray  limb*,  which  «n- 
tlrely  destvoyod  thnt  Jaiml ijurti  nt  Air  I  was  oui-u 
niAAtor  oU'—Addttun  :  tif'cCiilor,  Nu.  b'M. 

fannt'  inf;(au  as  a),  pr,  par,  nra.  [Jaunt,  r.] 

Jaunting  car,  a.  An  Irish  vehicle  having 
two  MeatM,  buck  to  back,  over  ttiu  wliei  Is,  a 
■Well  in  the  middle,  and  a  seat  for  the  driver 
in  front. 

faun'-tj^  (au  as  a), '  Jan'-t^/  Jann'-teS.  a. 

(Kng.  /(n(7i( ;  •)/  )  ■  I'.asy  and  HpriKlitlv  in  iiuiii- 
ner  ;  airy,  sliowy,  llnicAl ;  affecting  uiiconconi ; 
self-sati.slled. 

"  Wo  own  moBl  of  ourjtnti/  fiuhlona  now  In  voime  to 
Bomo  ndt<|it  brnii  amontf  thom.'— (jti'iriitun,  .\o.  L40. 

I&up,  Jawp,  V.i.  &  t.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

A,  hitran.i.  :  To  dash  and  rebound  aa  water; 


to  make  a  noise  like  water  shaken  in  a  close 
vessel. 
B.  Tran». :  To  bespatter,  aa  with  Water  or 

mud. 

Jaup.  Jawp,  s.  [Jal-p,  r.]  A  jerk  of  water ; 
a  little  quantity  of  water  dashed  or  splashed 
up. 

"  Then  down  yell  hurl,  dtril  nor  ye  ucTer  rli«  I 
Ami    Uiwih    the   guiulie  Jnupt    up  to  the  pouring 
skies."  Burnt :  Sriffi  <v  Ayr. 

Ja'-va,  s.  &  a.     [Native  name.] 

A*  As  substantive: 

Gcng. :  One  of  the  Sunda  Islands.  Tlie 
chief  seat  of  the  Dutch  power  iu  Southern 
Asia. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  island  described 
unilcr  A. 

Java-plum,  s, 

Bot. :  Calyptranthes  Jamholana. 

Ja'-van,  a.  [cTora;  withsuff, -otu]  Thesame 
as  Ja'va,  B  Oi-v,). 

Javan-rliinoceros,  s. 

ZooL:  Rhinoceros  S'<ndaicns,  or  javamts.  It 
inhabita  Java,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the 
Sunderbunds  of  Bengal,  and  is  smaller  than 
the  Indian  rliinoceros. 

Jav'-a-nese,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Java;  n  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -esc] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Java. 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  native  of  Java ;  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  Java, 

JiV-el,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  bemire,  to 
dirtl  to  befoul. 

jav'-el,  s.  [Javel,  v.]  A  wandering,  dirty 
fello'w  ;  a  tramp. 

•■  These  tvojareti 
Should  render  vp  a  recknlui;  of  their  tmut-ls.** 

Speiiter:  Mother  ilubberd*  Tat*. 

J&v'-e-lin,  "jav'-el-ing,  s.  [O.  Yv.javdin 
(ni.),  javdinciX.)  \  Vr.javdine ;  I ta\.  giavdiiui; 
hp.  jabulina  ;  Bret,  gavlin.  .Skeat  refers  the 
origin  of  the  word  to  Irish  go/,  ga/a  =  a  hook, 
gahhla  =  a  si)ear,  a  lance,  gabhlan  =  a  bnmch, 
a  fork  of  a  tree ;  Gael,  gohhal  =  a  fork, 
gobhlach  =  forked  ;  Welsh,  gujl  =  a  fork  ;  gaf- 
lach  —  &  dart,  tlie  original  meaning  being  a 
pointed  weapon.  Cf.  A. a.  ga/duc,  gajdoc; 
Mid.  Eng.  ^uyeiofc  =  a  javelin.] 

1.  A  light  spear  thrown  by  the  hand,  for- 
merly used  by  liorsc  and  foot  in  ancient  war- 
fare.    The  blade  of  the  ujipermost  javeliu  in 


ROMAN  JAVELINS. 

the  illustration  is  very  slender;  it  is  intended 
to  bend  when  it  strikes  an  object,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  uscil  again  by  an  enemy.  According 
to  Meyrick.  the  Velites  in  the  Roman  army 
were  armed  with  seven  of  these. 

2,  A  hunting-spear,  about  5^  feet  long,  having 
a  wooden  shaft  and  an  iron  head.  It  is  yet 
used  in  Europe  in  hunting  the  boar,  and  by 
many  savage  nations  in  ordinary  hunting. 

"  lie  Htood  coiit«nt«>d  with  >o  much,  uid  no  more  m 
Uy  witblu  Olio  Illii«.  or  »l.ot  of  the  Javulin  »vbkh  ho 
huiced  liliiiBL-lf. '■—/*.  Jlultand:  Plutarch.  i>,  3U'J. 

Javelln-bat,  s. 

ZooL:  PhijUostoma  hastatum,  a  bat  of  the 
vaMjilro  faiiiily,  found  on  the  Amiuton.  It 
sucks  tlio  blood  of  horHe-*.  cjitlle,  and,  when 
It  has  opportunity,  that  ol'  man. 

Javolln-men,  s.  ;'r. 

Ixtw:  Yeomen  retained  by  the  shcrifT  to 
escort  the  judge  of  assize. 

Javelin- snake,  s. 

Zon!.:  A  Huake  like  lizard,  Acontlns  Mdra- 
gris,  and  tlio  genus  Acontias,  one  of  tlio  8cln- 
coidic. 

•  Jiv'-e-lin,  v.t.      [Javklin.  b.)     To   strike, 

wound,  or  pi-rco  with,  or,  as  with  a  javelin. 
^Tennyson:  MeriintC  yivien,  7S'>.) 

•  JJiv-9-lXn-lor'.  ».     [Kng,  javelin;    -ier.J    A 

soldier  armed  with  a  javelin. 

"Tho  JaffUntATi  f<ir«mo*t  of  all  bttgiui  the  flKbt* 
~P.  //■M-ind  :  IJt'iut,  \t.  Mi. 

•  jiv-6-Wt  tier', ».    [O.  Fr. ,  ft-om  jo  tYht  ~  n 
javchn.)     The  same  as  Javrliniku  (q.v.). 


Jaw  (1),  'chaw,  'chew,  'Jawe,  'Jowe, 

*  geowe,  s-  (From  the  verb  to  cAati-  or 
e^^it'  (q.v.);  Dan.  kiatvt  —  Jk  jaw;  O.  Dut. 
kauioe  =  the  jaw  of  a  fish,  kouwe  =  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  ;  Dut.  kaauwen  =  to  chew.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Ula  feebleyaw«s  luid  hoUowo  voyc«  cimUX  rnxk* 
Noue  (itlier  Buuiide' 

Uatcoif^ne  :  Dan  Bartholtmew  qf  Baths, 

2.  Fig.  :  Coarse  raillery,  abuse,  impudeDb 
language,  WTangling.    (Vulgar.) 

"  stop  your  Jaw  about  him."—//.  KingiUy  :  O.  Bam* 
l^n,  ch.  xxvL 
IL  TcchnicaUy : 

1.  Anat.  :  One  of  the  maxillie,  or  mandibles. 
One  of  two  bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fae^. 
The  lower  jaw  is  the  thickest  and  slronge.s6 
bone  of  the  face,  and  moves  on  the  rest  of  the 
skull  by  con.lyles.  It  is  shaped  like  an  in- 
verted arch,  bent  forwards  in  Iroin  itself.  It 
has  a  middle  and  horizontal  part,  with  two 
rami  or  asceiiding  branches.  The  superior  or 
alvenlar  portion  of  it  is  hollowed  out,  so  as 
to  constitute  sockets  for  tlie  lower  range  of 
teeth.  Tlie  upper  jaw,  or  sui>erior  maxilla, 
consists  inferiorly  of  a  thick  ridge,  the  aU 
veolar  process,  and  the  sockets  or  alveoli  for 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  One  of  two  opposing  members  capable 
of  being  moved  towards  and  from  one  another, 
as  the  jaw.s,  cheek,  chaps,  chops,  or  mouth  of  a 
vice  or  wrench. 

(2)  The  cheeks  of  a  stone  or  ore-crusher, 
one  of  which  is  moved  relatively  to  the  other, 
so  as  to  break  the  material  fed  between  them. 

(3)  The  opposed  portions  of  a  shearing- 
machine  or  punch,  wliich,  by  moving  past 
each  other,  cut  the  bar  or  sheet  of  metal 
placed  between  them. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  forked  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff,  whieh 
partially  embraces  the  mast.  The  brandies 
of  the  jaw  are  called  horns,  and  are  united  by 
the  jaw-rope. 

(2)  The  space  in  the  shell  of  a  tackle-block 
occupied  by  the  sheave. 

4.  RaiUoay :  The  guard-plates  in  which  the 
axle-boxes  of  rail  way- carriages  play  vertically 
as  the  8i)rings yield  and  recoil;  the  housings 
or  pedestals. 

Jaw-bone,  ».  The  bone  of  the  jaw  in 
which  the  teeth  are  set. 

Jaw-box,   8,      Tlie    same   as   Jaw-iiole 

(q.v.) 

Jaw-breaker,  s.  A  ludicrous  term  for  a 
word  many-syllabled  or  very  dilHcult  to  pro- 
nounce. 

Jaw-foot,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sink;  a  place  into  which 
dirty  water  is  thrown. 

2.  ZooL:    [Foot-jaws,  Maxillipedes.]. 

Jaw-lever,  ».  A  veterinary  Instrument 
for  opening  the  mouths  of  animals  for  the 
administration  of  medicine. 

Jaw-rope,  s. 

Sunt. :  A  rope  attached  to  the  jaws  of  a  gaff 
to  prevent  its  ciuning  olf  the  mast. 

Jaw-tooth,  .«.    A  molar,  a  grinder. 

Jaw-wedgo,  s.  A  wedge  to  tighten  the 
axle-liux  in  the  jaw  or  guard  of  a  railway  oar- 
truck.     (Amtrican.) 

Jaw    (2).    $.     [Etym.    doubtftil.]     A  wave ;  ft 
quantity  of  wau.'r  or  other  liquid. 

Jaw,  v.i.  ^£.     [Jaw  (!),«.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  gi>sslp,  to  chatter,  to  aeoM: 
to  use  impudent  or  abusive  longULigc.  (I'utgar.) 

B.  Tr-nn*. :  To  abuse ;  to  use  impudent  or 

offensive  hmgtuigo  to.     {Vulgar.) 

Jaw  (2).  r.f.  A  i.     [Jaw(2),  «.) 

A.  Tram.:  To  pour  out;  to  dash  oat 
rapidly,  as  wot*'r  or  other  liquid. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  gush  or  i>our  ont  rapidly. 

"  A  nnkod  ctkU  wl*  •  bum  Jating  ower  'f— JtaoM.* 
Ko^  i:oy,  oil.  x\i. 

Jawed,  a.    (Kng.  Jnic(l);  -*J.J 

1.  Having  jaws. 

2.  Principally  In  conipoHltlon,  with  worde 
denoting  thn  condition  of  tlio  jaws:  as,  lan- 
torn-jnww^  long-jciwo/. 


hSU^  b^;  p^t.  ]^1:  eat.  90U,  oUorua.  9hln,  bonQb  ;  go.  ftom ;  thin,  %h\.B\  sin.  af ;  ojcpoot,  Xonophon,  e^t.     pb  =  1 
•«lan«  -tion  =  shoA-   -tlon.  -slon  —  shun ;  -tion.  -9lon  —  zhun.    -oloos,  -tlous.    slous  =  shus.    -bXo.  -dlo«  &c  —  boL  doL 
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j  awfallen — Jehovah 


)aW-i^-en,  a.    [Eng.  jaw,  and  fallen  (q.v.).] 

1.  Depressed  la  spirits ;  depressed,  chap- 
fallen.    {Fuller.) 

2.  Astonished,  open-mouthed.  (Ricliardson : 
CUtrisaa,  ill.  54.) 

Jay,  *  iay,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  jay,  gay,  gixi  =  a 
jay  (Mod.  Fr.  geai)  ;  Prov.  gai.  jai;  8p.  gayo 
=  a  j*^y  ;  O'lyo,  =  a  magpie  ;  Port.  aaio.  Of 
Teutonic  origin,  ^^aiued  from  tile  gay  colors 
ot  liie  bird  ;  cL  Eiig.  gay.] 

Ord.  Lang.:  A  greenborn;  a  raw  country- 
man; an  outlandiBli  perstin;  a  poor  actor. 
Also  used  derisively  as  adj.:  tkjay  town,  aj'?^ 
show,  &c.     (Slang ) 

Ornithology: 

1.  Sing.:  Gamihis  glandariiis,  a  species  <'f 
Corvidje,  of  a  Tinuu^-red  color ;  the  back 
pale  gray ;  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
white ;  the  tail  black  or  gray,  with  blnish-grjy 
bars ;  the  wing  coverts  light  gray,  in  the 
median  series  light  gray  inclining  to  chest- 
nut ;  the  bastard  wing  or  primary  coverts 
barred  with  Vilack  or  bright  cobalt  blue  ;  he;id 
with  an  erectile  (Test;  forehead  white,  streaked 
with  black.  Length  about  thirteen  inches. 
It  is  a  beautiful  binl,  but  attacks  i»eas  and 
other  garden  crops,  to  which  it  is  verj'  de- 
structive, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  woods 
and  forests.  It  also  eats  worms,  larvte,  and 
snails.  It  is  often  kept  as  a  cage-bird.  The 
common  blue  jay,  Cyanocilta  cristttn.  is  fountl 
over  a  large  part  of  North  America.  Tlte 
Green  Jay  of  America  is  Xanthura  liixiwsa. 
The  long-tailed  blue  jays  are  also  arrangenl 
under  Xantliura,  though  they  have  not  the 
yellow  tail  which  the  generic  name  suggests. 

2.  PI. :  The  sub-family  Garruliute.  They 
•re  less  in  size,  and  have  a  less  robust  struc- 
ture, and  shorter  and  more  rounded  wings  and 
brigiiter  plumage  than  tlie  typical  crows.  Feet 
formed  for  grasping  ;  lateral  toes  unequal 

•Jay'-et.s.    [Jet(i),s.] 

jay'-hai«rk-er,  «. 

1.  U.  S.  Hi'^t.  •  One  of  the  freebooters  during; 
the  free-si-til  troubles  in  Kansas  and  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War. 

2.  A  large  spider  or  (American)  tarantula. 
(nVs(er»  U.  S.) 

•  ja'-zel,  s.    [Cf.  8p.  azul,  Eng.  a^ure.] 

Min.  :  A  precious  stone  of  an  azure  colour. 

•Ja'-zer-ant,*jaz-er-ine.*jess-er-aunt, 

s.  [O.Fr.  jazerant,  mzcrenc  ;  Sp.  jVicfriji/i;  Port. 
ja^zerina;  ItaL  ghiazzerino,  from  O.  Sp.  jftra- 
rino  =  algerine,  from  Arab,  joedir  =  Algiers.] 
Old  Arm. :  A  jacket  strengthened  by  small 
plates  of  metal.  It  was  formed  by  overlajt- 
ping  jiieces  of  steel,  fastened  by  one  edge  u|tnn 
Cftn^■as,  which  was  coated  over  with  velvet  or 
cloth  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  method  of  quilting  nr 
padding  a  dress  with  metal  internally,  to 
make  it  sword  and  dagger  proof,  without  luitig 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  jiieces  of  metal  were 
generally  small,  and  allowed  flexibility,  by 
being  fastened  down  by  one  side  only.  The 
jazerant  was  much  worn  by  Italian  nobles 
during  the  troublous  period  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  also  worn  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  English  border  as  a  defence  iu  their 
Bkirmishes  with  the  mosstroopers. 

]$al'-ous,  *  jal-ons.  *gel-us.  *  jel-ons,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  jalous,  from  Low  Lat.  relnsus=  full  of 
xeal ;  Lat.  zelotes  —  one  who  is  je.ilous,  from 
ceiu«=  Gr.  t^^Aos  (zelos)  =  zeal;  Fr.  jalonx; 
Ital.  gcloso,  zeloso;  Sp.  xdoso,  from  Fr.  zile; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  zelo  =  zeal.] 

1.  Suspicious  in  love :  uneasy  in  mind 
through  fear  or  belief  that  tlie  love  or  atlec- 
tious  which  one  believes  to  belong  to  or 
ho}>es  to  gain  for  one's  self  have  been  or  may 
be  transferred  to  anotlier ;  apprehensive  of  or 
pained  by  rivalry. 

"  The  Jealoui  lover  Bwore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavern 
that  he  would  atab  the  villaui."  —  J/acaulay :  Hitt, 
Sng..  ch.  xlx. 

2.  Jealously  cautions,  or  watchful  against 
dishonor;  extremely  soIicitouH  for  the  honor 
of  another. 

"  I  have  been  veryjealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hoata." 
—I  Kings  xix.  10. 

3.  Suspiciously  fearful  or  doubtful ;  looking 
with  suspicion. 

"  If  we  love  glory,  we  are  JeaJout  ot  partners."  — 
Burke :  On  the  Policy  of  the  Atlie*. 

L  Suspiciously  vigilant 


^  We  are  jealous  of  what  is  our  own  ;  we  are 
envious  of  what  is  another's.  Jea/m/sy  fears  to 
lose  what  it  has  ;  e7ivy  is  pained  at  seeing 
what  another  has.  Princes  are  jealous  of  their 
authority  ;  subjects  arejealuii.-i  of  tlieir  riehts  ; 
courtiers  are  envious  of  those  in  favor.  Jeat- 
ousy  is  a  noble  or  ignoble  p.ission  accorduig 
to  the  object ;  in  the  former  ease  it  is  emula- 
tion sharpened  by  fear ;  in  the  latter  rase  it  is 
greediness  stimulated  by  fear  :  em?;!/ is  always 
a  base  passion,  having  the  worst  passions  in 
its  train. 

t  jeal'-ous»  v.i.  or  (.    [jEALnro,  a.]    To  sus- 
pect ;  to  be  suspicious  ;  to  guess. 


*  jeal'-ous-liood,  s.  [Emg.  jealous ;  -hnod.] 
Jealousy.    {Sliakesp. :  Itomeo  &  Juliet,  iv.  4.) 

jeal'-oiis-ly,  arfy.  [Ens.  jealous ;  -?2/-l  Iti  a 
jealous  manner  ;  witli  jealousy  or  suspicion  ; 
susi)ieious]y  ;  with  jealous  care;  zealously. 

"He  bad  nlwaj's  hoiked  that  her  majesty's  safety 
should  be  Jealoutly  preserved."— ^r»i)«  ,'  Ltfeof  WhU- 
gift  (an.  1589). 

'  jeal'-oiis-nesa,  s.  [Fng.  jealons;  -ness.] 
riie  quality,  condition,  or  state  of  being  jeal- 
ous ;  jealousy. 

■'  Nor  Is  it  hard  for  the«  to  preserve  me  amidst  the 
unjust  hatred  and  jeaiotunet*  oX  too  ui»us.''—£ikon 
Basilike. 

jeal'-ous-y,  •  gel-es-ie,  *  jal-ou-sio, 
*  jeal-ous-le,  *  jeal-ous-ye,  'jel-ous- 

ie,   s.      [Fr.  jalousie,  from  ja/oux  =  jealous  ; 
lt;U.  &  Port,  jelosia.] 

1.  Theqnality  or  state  of  being  jealous;  sus- 
picion in  love;  apprehension  in  rivalry. 

"  As  euvy  plue^  at  good  possess'd 
BojealoJtsu  louks  forth  tllatress'd 
Ou  good  tbat  eeems  apprtiachiug.' 

C'owper  :  Friendship. 

2.  Suspicious  fear ;  envioitsness  of  the  suc- 
cess of  another. 

"  The  f  Hlse  archangel  .  .  .  casts  between 
Ambiguous  viOTd^  iiaAjealousieg,  to  sound 
Or  taint  mtegrity."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  t.  70S. 

3.  Suspicious  caution,  vigilance,  or  anxiety. 

Jeame^  s.  (See  def.]  A  footman ;  a  flunkey  ; 
from  the  cominouness  of  the  name  James. 
{Colloqidal) 

jean,  s.    (Prob.  a  corruption  of  GeTioo.] 

Fohric : 

1.  A  twilled,  undressed  cloth,  having  a 
cotton  chain  and  woollen  filling. 

2.  A  kiml  of  twilled  cotton  goo<ls,  striped  or 
white.  Satin  jean  lias  a  different  twill,  which 
gives  it  a  smooth  glossy  surface. 

jear^  jeer^,  s.    [Gear.] 

Naut. :  A  fourfold  tackle  by  which  a  lower 
yard  is  swayed  or  struck.  The  upper  block  of 
this  purchase  usually  hangs  from  the  trestle- 
trees. 

*jeat,  s.    [Jet(1),  s.] 

*  Jed'-<lart,  a.     [From  Jedhnrgh,  in  the  south 

ot"  Scotland.]     (See  the  compound.) 

*  Jeddart-justice,  s.  A  kind  of  lynch 
law  known  at  Jedburgh  in  "  tlie  good  old 
times."  The  practice  was  to  hang  a  man  first 
and  try  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence 
after^vards.     [Justice,  «.,  ^  (9).] 

jed'-dmg»  a.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

jedding-axe,  s.  A  stone-mason's  tool. 
It  has  one  Hat  iace  fur  knocking  off  piojeeting 
angular  pnints,  and  a  pointed  ]'een  for  reduc- 
ing a  surface  to  the  required  form.     A  cavil. 

jedge,  K.  [Perliaps  a  corruption  of  jwtZye.]  A 
gauge  or  standard.    (Scotch.) 

jedge-and-'warrant,  «.  A  warrant  or 
authority  given  to  a  dean  of  guild  to  repair  or 
rebuild  a  dilapidated  or  ruinous  tenement 
according  to  jdan. 

jee,  v.i.  &  t.     [Gee.] 

jeel,  s,  A  shallow  lake  or  moraao.  (East 
I/idics.) 

Jeer,  "geare.  "Jeere,  v.i.  &  t  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Skeat  refers  it  to  Dut.  gckscheeren, 
sckeeren  =  to  mock,  to  jeer,  from  the  phrase, 
den  gek  scheereji  =  to  shear  the  fool.  Otlrers 
derive  it  from  Fr.  girer ;  Ital.  girare,  from 
Lat.  gyro  =  to  turn  in  a  circle.] 


A.  Intrans.  :  To  scoff,  to  flout;  to  makes 
mock  of  a  i-erson  or  thing  ;  to  d<ride. 

*■  Prieud  Tortoise,  guotli  the  jeering  Hare, 
Tour  biirdeu'9  mure  than  you  can  bear." 

Lloyd  :  Hure  t  Tortoiae. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  scofl'at^ 
to  make  a  mock  of. 

"  If  we  csjxnot  jecre  them,  we  jeere  ourselves." 
Ben  Jontun  :  Sta/Ae  q/  Seteei.  iv.  X. 

jeer  (l),  s.  [Jeer,  v.]  a  scoff,  a  float,  a 
taujit,  mockery,  diversion. 

"  But  the  ilenji,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears, 

Win  uevei'  have  clone  with  his  pil>e3  and  his  Jeers." 

Swi/t .  Grand  (Juestitm. 

'jeer  (2),  s.    [Gear.] 

jeer-er,  «.  [Eng.  jeer;  -er.]  One  who  jeera 
or  mocks  ;  a  mocker  ;  a  sootier. 

■*  There  you  named  the  famous  jeerer. 
Thai  ever  Jeered  iu  Kouie  or  Atlieus." 

Ueuutn.  A  fiet. :  ^Vtce  S'alour,  T,  L 

jeer'-ihg,  pr.  jKir.,  a.,  &  *.     [Jekr,  v.] 

A,  .V  B.  ^5  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verli). 

C.  .4s  suhst. :  Tlie  act  of  mocking  or  Bco£r- 
ing  ;  mockery,  derision,  jeers. 

"But  he  grrwely  spake  and  answereil 
To  their  >ecj-"i7  and  thetr  Jest  ng." 

Lony/ellov:  Sotiff  qf  JJiawatha,^si, 

Jeer'-ihg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  jeering  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
jeering,  scoffing  manner;  with  jeers;  in  scoff; 
iu  mockery. 

Jer-fer-is-ite,  s.     [Named  by  Brush  after 

W.  W.  Jetlens  ;  suff.  -Ue  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  mica-like  mineral,  which  exfoliates 
remarkably  when  heated  to  300°.  Composi- 
tion essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
iron,  and  ma-^nesia.  Occurs  in  veins  in  ser- 
pentiue  at  Westchester,  Pennsylvania. 

jef-fer-so'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  UnitedStates;  bom 
April  2,  1743  ;  died  July  4,  1S26.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Berberidaceae.  The  only 
known  si>eeies,  Je_ffersonia  diphi/!la,  is  the 
Rheumatism-root  of  the  United  States. 

Jef-fer-s5'-ni-an,  a.&t. 

A.*  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  (see  Jeffersoxia),  the  party  he 
represented,  or  the  theories  he  upheld. 

B*  As  ttihst. :  A  pupporter  of  Jefferson  or  of 

his  principles;  a  Democrat.     (U.S.) 

jef -fer-son-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Keating  and 
Vanuxein    after  Jefferson;    suti'.  -ite   (Min.} 

(q-v.)] 

Min. :  A  greenish-black  mineral,  occurring 
in  lirge  cr>  stals,  with  the  angles  mostly 
rounded,  as  if  conoded.  Sp.  gi'.,  336.  It  is 
a  variety  of  augite  (q-v.),  containing  lime, 
iron,  manganese,  and  zinc.  Found  in  New 
Jersey. 

jer-fre-in-ite, «.    [Jewreinowite.] 

jeg,  3.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  templet  or  gauge, 
one  of  several,  for  verifying  shapes  of  jwirte 
in  gun  and  gun-stock  making. 

je-had,  s.    [Jihai>.] 

Je-ho'-vah,  5.  [Heb.  rnrp  nrehenmh)  (Def.); 
Gi-.  "low  (lao),  'levui  (leuoj,  laov  {laou),  'Aii 
(.■Jw).  "lape  (/a&e).] 

Scrip. :  The  must  sacred  of  tlie  names  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Supreme  ^Ing, 
regarded  also  as  the  God  specially  of  the 
Jewish  people.  So  holy  was  the  iiamedeemed 
that  the  Jews  were  afiaid  to  allow  it  to  escape 
their  lips,  and  tlierefore  took  means  inten- 
tionally to  mispronounce  it  by  altering  its 
vowel  points  to  those  of  Adonai,  or,  when  the 
two  occur  together,  of  Elnhiin.  less  sacred 
names  for  God.  This  superstitious  practice 
arose  from  their  having  misinterpreted  such 
passages  as  Deut.  xx^'iii.  58  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  11, 15, 
16 ;  Exod.  XX.  7.  What  the  real  vowel  points, 
and  consequently  the  proper  pronunciatioa, 
should  1)6  is  now  doubtful.  Many  critics 
contend  for  rn.rr  {Yahveh),  some  for  njrp 
(Yahvah),  and  some  for  TlS:!]  (Yohavoh),  &c. 
It  is  generally  derived  from  rrri  (havak),  an 
old  form  of  TVTi  (haiah)  =  He  is.  The  import 
of  the  name  is  explained  in  Exod.  iii.  14,  "I 
am  that  I  am,"  or  "I  am,"  thus  predicating 
self-existence  or  existence  in  a  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  applied  to  no  created  being. 
In  Exod.  vi.  3  we  read  that  God  api)eared  to 
Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by  the  name  of 
God  AlniiL,'hty,  but  was  not  known  to  them 
by  the  name  Jehovah.      The  meaning  may 


f&te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt| 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oiib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rnle,  full;  try,  Syrian,     le,  «e  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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have  been  tliat  the  patriarcli:*  ditl  not  pro- 
perly realize  the  depth  of  lueaniiig  in  tlie 
name,  for  the  word  occnra  in  Gen.  xiv.  'Ji', 
xxvi.  22,  xxviii.  16.  Elohiiu  atauda  for  God 
as  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  umvei-se 
(Gen.  L  1) ;  Jehovah  as  a  being  standing  in 
the  most  intimate  relatiou  to  the  Jewish 
people  as  their  theocratic  rnler  and  God 
(Psalm  cxxxv.  4),  as  supremo  above  all  gods 
(verse  5),  the  First  and  the  Last  (Is-u  xli.  4).  nay 
the  only  true  God  (xliv.  5,  8).  In  studying 
ihose  passages,  be  it  observed  that  where  there 
is  the  word  Jehovah  our  translators  have  spelled 
Lord  with  capital  h-tters.  It  has  been  sugi,'i'st(-d 
tiiat'the  name  Jehovah  was  of  Pha-nician 
origin,  and  that  it  made  way  among  the 
Israelites  slowly  to  the  age  nf  Samuel,  atid 
then  with  greater  rapidity.  Movers  connects 
it  with  the  Pha^nician  Jao  =  the  Sun-god  in 
the  several  seasons,  and  especially  in  autumn, 
as  well  as  with  the  Chaldean  lao  =  the  Intel- 
ligent lijihU 

Je-ho'-TXSt,  s.    (Eng.,  &c  Jehov(ah);  'Ist.) 
Jiiblical  criticism: 

*  I.  One  who  maintained  tliat  no  alteration 
had  been  made  in  the  vowel  points  of  Je- 
hovah. (Opposed  to  the  Ainnists,  who  held 
that  the  vowel  points  of  Jehovah  are  those  of 
Adonai.    [Jehovah.J 

2.  The  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  &C.,  who 
liabitually  used  the  name  Jehovali  as  distin- 
guished fi-om  the  Eluhist,  who  employed  tlie 
term  Elohim.  [Elohist,  Exodus,  Genesis.] 
Colenso  recognizes  two  Jehovists  in  the  book 
of  Genesis. 

"And  ncconllugly  I  have  given  reaaous  forcooclod. 
Ing  tliiit  Oeutaijjxlv.  IjeU.uga  (or  JcAorUrif  writer  (the 
second  J'cAot'i*fJ."—<7ti;c»tjt>;  Pentateuch,  lit.  liL,  p.  6. 

Je-ho-visf-iic,  a,    [Eng.,  &c.  Jt-hovtst ;  -tc.] 
Jiib.  criticism:  A  term  used  regarding  por- 
tions of  tlio  Pentateuch  in  wliich  the  name  of 
God  habitually  employed  is  Jehovali  (q.v.). 
[Elohist.] 
H  For  extract,  see  Jehovist. 

Je'-hu,  «.  [From  the  name  of  Jeha,  son  of 
Ninishi,  see  2  Kings  ix.  '20.]  A  coachman,  a 
driver;  one  fond  of  driving.    (Slang.) 

]  els' -tie -cor,  jiis'-ti-cdat,  s.  [Ft.  juste  au 
corps  =  close  to  tUe  body,]  A  jacket  or  waist- 
coat without  sleeves. 

"  To  »ee  ft  Bold-Ucetl  Jelttiecor  In  the  Ha'  garden  bo 
I»to  at  oeu.  —Scott :  Jiott  lion*  ch.  vi. 

Je-jiine',  a.  [Lat.  jejun-us  ~  festing,  hungry, 
dry,  barren.] 

*  i.  Poor,  thin,  weak  ;  wanting  in  substance. 

"  Oold  U  ihe  oiity  euliatance  which  hfitb  nothing  in 
It  vi.lAtlle  ;  the  mcrtln^'  sUuvrctb  that  It  i»  uolj^eune. 
or.''CArc«  lu  epirlL"— //'louji. 

2.  Bare,  meagre,  dry;  devoid  of  interest  or 
life.  (Applied  esi>ecially  to  literary  jtroduc- 
tions.) 

"  Tin  farce  Itself,  raoBt  mournful lyit-yune, 
C-iUs  fur  ttie  kludiuuittance  of  a  time." 

Cowper:  /ielirc"ifnl,'ll. 

f  jS-June'-lj^,  (I'ltf.  [Eug.  jejune;  -hj.}  In  a 
jejune,  dr.',  barren,  or  meagre  manner, 

"\Vv  dldconnie  Jujuni'lit.  nnd  fiiUely,  mul  uuproflt- 
•bly.'— /Jp.  Taul<ir:  (irent  Sxcmplur.    (Fr«f.) 

J@-Jane'-neS8,  a.    [Eng.  jejune;  -nes*.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  jejune ; 
thinness,  attenuation. 

"Tbo  JeJunimcM  or  extreum  oomuilnutlon  of  Bi>lrlta.'' 
—Barijn:  ^•ut.  UUt..  %  7jj. 

2.  Dryness,  barrenness,  Insipidity*;  absence 
of  interest  or  life. 

•j6-Jun'-l-ty,  ».  [Eng.  jejun^e);  -ity.]  The 
aanie  as  Jeljuneness  (q.v.). 

"  Prny  extMit!  your  SpnrlAU  Jtffunlty  to. the  lenirth 
of  acouii>t;t«nt  letter.' — BontUsy:  Ltttwrt,  ph  SOU 

J8  - Jun'- um,  a.  [Lat.  jejumis  =  hungr)', 
emi.ty.] 

Anat.:  The  second  portion  of  the  small 
Intestine  between  the  duoch'uum  and  the 
Ileum.  It  is  thicker  than  the  r&st  of  the 
Intestine,  and,  from  coiit^iining  more  mnccus 
membrane,  has  a  jiinky  tinge.  It  forms  t^o- 
ilfths  of  tho  small  nitcHtitie,  nnrl  S»  Murroundrd 
above  and  at  the  sidiis  by  the  colon,  and  is 
kept  In  position  by  the  mesentery,  wlilch 
connects  It  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 

jSl'-er-dng,  «.    [Javanese  name.] 

Z'li'l.  :  .Iftvan  Squirrel,  Stdnrxu  JavantrnHa 
or  hicolor,  a  bimdsi>nio  squirrel,  found  i!i  Java, 
part  (if  in<)in,  und  Cochin  China.  Length, 
alHiost  two  feet,    {ll'vod:  iVo(.  Ili^i.) 


Jel'-lett-lte,  s.     [Named  after  M.  Jellet,  one 

of  Its  deseiibers  ;  sutf.  -itc  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  lime-iron  garnet,  grouped  by 
Pana  with  his  Andradite  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in 
globular  forms,  with  crystalline  exterior,  and 
also  lining  cracks,  in  an  asbestos  enclosed  in 
an  indurated  Uiicose  schist  iiinong  the  debris 
of  the  moraine  of  the  Findelen  glacier,  and  in 
several  other  Swiss  locjilitics  in.  ntu.  Colour, 
various  shades  of  green  and  yellowish -green. 

Jel'-lied,  a.  [Eng.  jelly;  -edJ]  Brought  to 
the  state  or  consistency  of  a  jelly. 

•'  'nwJeUic-l  phlltrB  o(  her  lips, '      Cttvtland. 
jel'-loped,  a,      [JOWLOPPKD.] 

//tT.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  comb  and  gills 
of  a  cock  when  of  a  tincture  dilTereut  to  the 
body. 

jel'-ly,  *  gel- 15^,  s.  [Fr.  geUe  =  a  frost, 
jelly  ;  properly  the  fern,  of  geU,  i)a.  par.  of 
gekr  =  to  freeze,  to  congeal,  from  Lat.  gelo  =■ 
to  congeal ;  gclu  =  frost.] 

1.  Anything  brought  toa  state  of  glutinous- 
ness  and  viscosity;  a  transparent  snl)st;iuce 
obtained  bydecoctioufrom  animal  substances. 

"  And  for  close  of  all  a  Jctli/  made  of  the  bones  of 
beei.'— £rc/y(i .-  Jlemoirt,  Feb.  12.  16«. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  obtained  by  boiling  thejuice 
of  fruit  with  sugar. 

jelly-bag,  s.    A  bag  throagh  whicli  jelly 

is  distilled. 

jelly-fish,  8. 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  the  Medusas, 
the  typical  forms  of  whicli.  when  lying  on  the 
sea-sand,  look  like  a  mass  of  jelly,  [Aca- 
LEt'H,£,  Medusa,] 

Jer-l3?",  vA.  (Jelly,  «.]  To  become  jelly;  to 
come  to  the  stJite  or  consistency  of  jelly. 

jem'-t-dar,  jSm -ma-dar, «.  [Hind,  jdma- 
dar  =  the  keeper  of  a'wardrobe,  a  musketeer; 
j(i»K[  =  clotlK's,l  In  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
au  otticer  ranking  witii  a  lieutenant  in  tho 
English  army. 

Jem'-mi-ness  (e  as  i),  s.  [Eu^:.  jemmy,  a. ; 
•jiess.]    Spruceness,  neatness.     {6la)ig.) 

Jem'-my  (e  as  i),  a.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
gcminy.]    Spruce,  neat.    (Slang.) 

jem'-my  (©  as  i),  s.  [From  the  proper  name 
James.] 

1.  A  short,  stout  crowbar,  used  by  house- 
breakers. 

2.  A  sheep's  head. 

3.  A  species  of  Scotch  woollen  cloth. 

Jen-ite  (j  as  y),  s.    [Yenite.] 

jchk'-in^-ite,  a.  [Named  by  Shepard  after 
J.  Jenkins,  of  Mouroe  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min..).'] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  lIvniioi-mTE  (q.v.),  but 
occurs  as  a  tllnons  encrustation  on  magnetite, 
ill  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A.    (iJuua.) 

jen'-net,  gen'-net,«.  [O.  Fr.  genrttr,  trom 
tip.  ginete  =  a  nng.]    A  email  Spanish  horee. 

"SpjuiisliywmerivrererpgiirdodnJtheflnwtchargurs^ 
aii'i  wero  Import.d  fur  pui m"».-io(  p;moantry  iiud  war. 
—JlacauUn/:  UUl.  £nj..  cli.  Itl. 

jen-net-ing,  •  gm'-nit-ing,' jSn'-St-ing, 

ft-.    llCtym.  tluublttil.]  A  species  ut  early  apple. 
"The  linatlo  kind  or  Jmtrjnjr*.  contlnao  nothins  so 
hum  "9  th.mu  tlmt  U'lir  and  rlpcu  hitor."— /'.  IlotUiml : 
J'lima.  bk.  xvU,  o.i.  xUv. 

jen'-ny  (e  as  f)  (l),  s.  [A  cormpt.  otginny,  a 
diiniii.  of  gin  =  engine,  iulluencod  by  the 
proper  name.]    [Si'INNINQ-jesnv.] 

jen'-nj^  (e  as  I)  (2),  ».     [A  familiar  form  of 
Kiig.  Jane  (q.v.).]     A  popular  nanni  for  a  fe- 
male a.s3.     [Cf.  Jack  (1),  jj.,  11.  li.  (1).] 
jonny-ass,  ».    A  female  ass. 
jont-Ung,  s.     [Etym.  donbtful.] 

Irhthy. :  The  Ilhu*  Chub,  a  epcclea  of  Leu- 
clseu:!.  found  in  the  Danul>c. 

jenzs^h'-ite  (j  ns  y),  s.  [Xamed  after  G. 
Jciizsch,  wliu  announced  it;  sulf.  -iU  (M  in,).] 
Min, :  A  HUpi'oscd  form  of  opal-silica  with 
sp.  gr.  2'0.  Tlie  kiiid.s  ineluded  aru  varieties 
of  while  cacholong  (q.v.).  I-'roni  various 
localities;  generaliy  aHsoclate<l  with  chaU'e- 
dony  (q.v.),  and  probably  reuultlug  from  On 
alteration. 

•J^a-Cair,  ».    [A  corruption  of  Fr.  fal/aitU 

=  1  li.ive  failed.] 


Law:  An  oversight  in  pleading  or  other 
proceeding  at  taw  ;  an  acknowledgement  of  a 
mistake  or  oversight. 

%  Statues  of  jeofail :  The  statues  of  amend- 
ment whert:i>y  sUps  and  mistakes  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  rectified  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

* jeop'-ard,  *  jeop-ard-en,  v.t.  [Jeopardy.) 

To  put  in  jeopardy,   danger,  or  hazard  ;  to 

exi>ose  to  risk,  loss",  or  injury  ;  to  jeojiardize. 

"  I  am  content  (quoth  Atcxfuulorf  to  Jeopard  the 

hiirso."— .Vorrt.-  flutarch.  p.  WL 

jeop'-ard-er,  *.  [Eng.  jeopard;  •cr.]  One 
who  jt:oi>arils  or  puts  in  jeopardy. 

"  jeop'-ard  i^e,  5.    [Eng.  jeopard;  -i«.]  The 

hazard  of  a  die. 

"  But  (lod  »old  I  hiul  one*  op  twlw 
Icuud.  and  kiiour  the  ienrpardi^e." 

Chauctrr  :  Boka  qf  tha  I/ufJim$.  6aL 

Jeop'-ard-ize,  r.(.  [Jkopardise.]  To  jeoi>- 
ard  ;  to  j-lil  injeoi»ardy  ;  t*)  risk,  to  hazard. 

■  jeop'-ard-less,  *  jeo-perd-les,  '  jco- 

perd-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  jevpard  i  -lois.]  Free 
from  risk  ur  danger  ;  safe. 

"  Rather  had  I  haue  in  you  that,  whiche  U  of  1mm 

I>crfccti..u.  bit  th:it  It  bc«  icjpcrMtiue'—C'dal:  1  CoT' 
inth.  vii. 

Jeop'-ard-ous.  *  jepardeous.  a.  [Eng. 
jcoparil(y) ; -ou^y.]  llazanious, risky, dangerous. 

"Tliia  hU  goodly.  vnlUiit.  and  jeopard  .-lat-iiterpriiio 
was  ri'piuseiited  vnth  (uh'juttn*.'L'  by  the  Duke  u(  Nor- 
fuUt  to  the  kluii."— /'u//«r;  Hottitia;  ComicalL 

jeop'-ard-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  jeopardmu; 
■hi.]    'in  a  jeoparduus  manner;  Willi  .risk  or 

danger. 

jeop'-ard-3^,"  jeop-ar-die. '  Jep-ar-dyo, 
^jop^urd,  *jub-ar-dy,  *jup-ar-tle,  s. 

[O.  Fr,  jen  parti  =  a  divided  game,  from  Lat. 
jocus  partittis  =  an  alternative  ;  jocus  -  a  jest, 
a  game,  and  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  jxirtior  =  to 
di\  ide.  ]  Ex]>osure  to  danger,  loss,  or  injury  ; 
risk,  hazard,  danger,  peril. 

"When  America  was  free 
From  biittlu  luid  intnijvoiiardu' 

Wordmorlh:  Ruth. 

•  jeop'-ard-y;,  v.t.  [Jeopardy,*.]  To  riak, 
to  hazaJd,  lu  jeopardue.    ('i  hadxruy.) 

jer-bo'-a,  s.     [Arab,  yevboa,  yerbiia.) 

ZooL:  Dipiis  cegyptiits,  a  rodent  mammal. 
with  a  botly  about  six  inches  long  and  a  tail 
about  eiglit,  occurring  in  Egyj't,  Nubia, 
Arabia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Western 
Asia.  They  are  lively  little  creatnres.-forming 
societies  in  the  desert,  feeding  on  its  scanty 
vegetation,  nnd  living  iir  underground  gal- 
leries. When  tho  jerboa  desires  to  advance 
rapidly  it  <loes  so  by  a  series  of  leaps,  which 
make  it  seem  like  a  winged  thing, 

jer-eed',  jer-id', .«.  [Persian  fc  Turkish.]  A 
wooden  javelin,  about  live  feet  long,  used  in 
Persia  and  Tui'key,  especially  in  mock  lights. 

"Who,  like  them.flunK  the  J  erectl  ci\ir\cm\y,  hutoot 
llki'tlieiii  tt(  the  mark."— J/oor«.'  J'aradite  it  the  P*ri. 
(.■*ut«.) 

je-re-mi'-Sd,  «.  (From  JeremfnOO  (q.v.X 
and  sutl'.  -ad,]  A  lamentation  tn  the  plauittva 
style  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,      [Lami:nta- 

TioNS.J 

Jcr  e-mi'-ah,  s.    [Heb.  ^rrp^*  (Yermcahu), 

n^V  ( Yirmrah)  =  the  appointed  of  Uio  Ijord, 
((/(ScliiHs),  or  tho  Lord  llu'ows  (Carpsoo  and 
Jlengstenberg)  ;  Gr.  'Itrfx/iioc  (/cifiauw).] 

Scrij^.  Biography:  Tho  name  of  eight  men 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  very 
notxiLlo  one  being  Jei-umiidi  the  prophet,  fie 
was  of  luieatly  descent,  nnd  born  or  resi-leiit 
at  Anathoth,  about  thn-e  miU-s  N'.N.E.  from 
Jerusalem.  His  father's  name  was  llilkiah. 
When  called  to  the  juophetic  olHtv,  in  tho 
thiitcentli  vear  of  King  Josiah,  n.c.  62ll  or 
0*25,  he  calls  himsetl'  a  child.  Uis  jirophetio 
lilo  spanned  tlie  eleventh  of  King  AMk-kiAli, 
about  U.C.  '>SS,  a  perio.l  nf  tliiriy-seven  or 
forty-one  years.  i)(  intense  Ui-rvoua  sonal- 
lillily,  gentle,  nnd  cmnpasHuinalc,  ho  seemed 
nmre  naturally  ad:qd' d  dtr  retirement  nnd 
conlemidtttlon*  than  for  an  active  life,  yet 
under  tins  eonstnitning  sense  of  duty  he  fnwJ 
liostilf  kings,  nobltwi.  or  common  pttiple,  suf- 
fered imitriHonnient  mon'  than  ouce.  and  wa« 
at  tinu'?*  in  imndiH-nt  dangrr  of  death  At 
that  time  Jmlfth  fonml  it.wlf  bclwis-n  two 
liowcrfnl  khigiionis,  Itubyhm  nn  tlu-  east  and 
I'igypt  on  till*  houtli.  JoMiah  GsitouKed  tllQ 
Babylonian  alliance,  and  hist  hU  lifo  tkgliting 
against  the  Egyptians.      Jerrniinh  also  was 


bSil.  b^;  p^t,  J^l;  cat,  9011,  ohorus.  9hln.  bon^ta;  go,  ftom;  thin,  ^Uls;   sin.  aa;   expect,  Xenophon,  ^a^lst.     -Ing. 
-olan,  -tlan-shnxL    -tlon,  -Blou^sbiin;  -^lon,  -ylon^zbun.     -clous,  -tlous.  -alous  -  sbds.     -ble,  -die,  i:c  =  b^  d^ 
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on  the  Babylonian  side,  and,  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah  was 
treated  with  kindness  bytlie  conqueror,  being 
offered  the  option  of  an  honourable  position 
in  Babylon  or  permission  to  remain  in  his  own 
land.  Jeremiah  elected  to  stay,  and  found 
Gedaliah  appointed  ruler  by  the  Chaldeans. 
On  the  murder  of  that  governor  the  assassins 
and  their  syiupathisers  fled  to  Egypt,  taking 
Jeremiah  with  them.  Tradition  says  that 
he  was  put  to  death  in  Egypt  for  preaching 
against  idolatry.  He  wrote  two  Old  Testa- 
ment books,  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and 
the  Lamentations.  Many  rationalistic  critics 
attribute  to  him  also  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

If  The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah : 

Script.  Canon :  One  of  the  Canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  second  of  the 
greater  prophet-s.  The  several  predictions  are 
not  in  chronological  order,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  critics  that  an  arrangement  of 
another  character  is  discernible.  A  certain 
plaintive  air  runs  tlirough  the  book,  deepen- 
ing as  the  trials  of  the  seer  increase.  There 
is  not  the  same  enei'gy  or  rhythm  as  in  I.saiah. 
There  are  resemblances  in  the  language  to  that 
of  Deuteronomy — Aramaic  expressions  abound 
in  the  work.  The  concluding  cliapter,  an  his- 
torical one,  is  evidently  fnnu  another  hand — 
the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  differ  considerably. 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  15  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Matt.  ii.  IS,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34  in 
Heb.  viii.  8-12.  The  quotation  from  Jeremy 
the  prophet  in  Matt.  xx\ii.  9  is  now  found  only 
in  Zeeh.  xi.  12,  13. 

Jer'-f^-con  (l  silent),  s.     [Gyrfalcon.] 

•  jergue,  *  jerque  (que  as  k),  v.t.  [Etym. 
doiilitfiil ;  possibly  connecte<l  with  Fr.  cher- 
cher  =  to  search.]  To  search,  as  a  vessel,  for 
unentered  goods. 

•  jer'-guer,  *  jer'-quer  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Eng. 
jergii{e) ;  -er.]  An  officer  of  the  customs  whose 
duty  it  is  t«  search  vessels  for  unentered  goods. 

Jer'-i-cho,  s.  [Heb.  '\rf'y  (Yericko),  Sny 
(Yeretkn)^  TtT^"^  (Yerichoh) =\Aace of  frKgranw, 
from  TJY\  (ruach)  =  to  smell ;  Gr.  'lepixoj 
{¥erichd).'\ 

Scrip.  Geog.  :  A  city  situated  in  the  v.iUey 
west  of  the  Jordan, 
opposite  to  where 
the     Israelites 
crossed. 

Jericho -rose» 
«. 

Bot.  :  Anastatica 
hierochuntica.  It  is 
not  a  rose  but  a 
cructfer.  [Anasta- 
tica.] 

Jericho  sun- 
bird,  s. 

Orniih. :  Cinnyris  osea,  &  sun-bird  found  at 
Jericho  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 

•  Jer-id',  s.    [Jereed.] 

Jerk(l).  •  gerke,  •  jerke,  *  yerk,  r.  t.  & 

i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  according  to  Skeat  the 
Bame  as  Mid.  Eng.  gird  =  to  strike  ;  A.S.  gyrd, 
gierd  =  a  rod  ;  Eng.  yard.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  thrust  with  a  sudden  motion;  to  pTlU, 
push,  or  thrust  shortly  and  sharply ;  to 
shake. 

**Is't  not  Bweete  pride,  when  men  tbeir  crowne*  muat 
shade, 
With  that  whlch.j>rfcit  the  hams  of  every  Jade," 

Bp.  Ball :  :iatire»,  bk.  hi,  Kit,  B. 

2.  To  throw  with  a  sharp,  sudden  action: 
as.  To  jerfc  a  stone  or  ball. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  with  a  sudden  motion 
or  start  ;  to  start. 

Jerk  (2),  v.t.  [S.  Amer.  charqid.]  [Jerkei^ 
BEEF,  ]  To  cut  into  long  pieces,  as  beef,  and 
dry  it  in  the  suu. 

•  Jerk  (3),  v./.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  greet; 
to  salute.     (Dryden:  Juvenal,  viii.)] 

jerk,  s.    [Jerk  (1),  r.] 

1.  A  sharp  sudden  thrust,  push,  or  twitch ; 
a  jolt,  a  shake.     (Cowper ;  Task,  iv.  62.) 

2.  A  smart  blow. 

"  He  must  aske  his  mother  to  define. 
How  maniejfTtj!  she  wmiUl  his  breech  should  line," 
Bp.  Ball  '  Satires,  bk.  iv. ,  sat,  *. 
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3,  A  sudden  spring  or  start ;  a  short  sharp 
leap  or  bound. 

"  Instead  of  easy  flapping  side-ways,  it  swims  by 
rapid,  brisk  jVrAa.  the  nuite  contrary  way." — Derfunn  : 
Physica-Theology.  bk.  viit,  ch.  vt 

jerked*  pa.  par.  or  a.     [S.  Amer.  diarqui  = 
jerked-beef.]    [Jerk  (2),  v.] 

jerked-beef,  s.     Beef  cut  into  thin  slices 
and  dried  in  the  sun  to  preserve  it.    [Charqut.] 


[Eng.  jerk  (1),  v. ;  •er.]    One 


jerk'-er  (i), 
who  jt-rks. 

*  jerk'-er  (2),  s.    [Jerguer.] 

jerk'-in  (1),  s.  [Adimin.  from  Dut.i«rfc  =  a 
frock.]  A  shiirt  coat  or  jacket  ;  a  close  waist- 
coat, {.'^hakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1.) 

jerkin-head,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  end  of  a 
roof  when  intenne- 
diate  in  shape  be- 
tween a  gable  and  a 
hip. 

jerk-in  (2),  s.  [A  ,1 
contract,  of  gyr/aX'  -  ' 
con  (q.V.).] 

jerk'  -in  (3),   s. 

[(_;  HERKIN.}  J  M  L  K  1  >  -  II  t.\  1'. 

jerk'-ing,  pr.  par.y  a.  &  s.     [Jerk  (1),  ».] 

Ai  •&  B,  Aspr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s\(hst. :  Tlie  act  of  throwing,  thrust- 
ing, or  pushing  with  a  jerk. 

jerk'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jerking ;  -ly.]  In  a 
jerking  manner;  with  jerks. 

jerk'-^,  a.  [Eng.  jerk  (1);  -y.]  Moving  or 
advancing  by  jerks  or  fits  and  starts. 

jer-dn'-j^-mite,  $.    [Hieronymite.] 

jer-o-pi'-gi-a,  jer-u-pl'-gi-g^  <.     [Gbro- 
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*  jerque,  v.t.    [Jerque.] 

*  jerquer,  s.    [Jerquer.] 

jer-reed',  jer-rid,  s.    [Jereed.] 

jer'-ry,  5.  [A  contemptuous  abbreviation  of 
Jerenuah,  originating  probably  after  the  Res- 
toration, in  ridicule  of  the  Puritans,  anion^ 
whom  the  use  of  Old  Testament  names  was 
common  ;  cf.  Jeremiad.  The  use  of  the  term 
in  the  building  trade,  it  is  said,  arose  in  Liver- 
pool, when  the  northern  suburb  w;i3  being 
built,  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Beer- 
house Act,  in  1S31).]     [Jehrv-shop.] 

jerry-buUder,  s.  A  speculative  builder 
of  houses  of  the  lowest  kind,  the  materials 
employed  being  of  the  commonest  description. 

jerry-built,  a.  Unsubstantially  built; 
constructed  hastily  and  of  bad  materials. 

"  Two  lum|>3  of  piaster  fall  from  the  roof  of  the 
jerry-built  palace  ;  tliea  the  curve  beguis  to  work."— 
Pall  Mall  Gaiftte,  Feb.  15.  1884. 

jerry-shop,  s.  A  beerhouse,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  inferiority  to  a  fully-licensed 
house.     [Tom-and-Jerrv.] 

jer'-ry-man-der,  v.t.    [Gerrymander.] 

jer'-sey,  s.     [From  the  island  of  that  name.] 

1.  Fine  yarn  wool 

2.  Combed  wool ;  the  finest  wool  separated 
from  the  rest. 

3.  A  close-fitting  woollen  shirt  worn  in 
rowing,  kc.     [Guernsey.] 

Jersey-livelong,  s. 

Bot. :  Gnapfcalium  luteo-albuWL 

Jersey-plne,  s. 

Bot.:  Pinus  Inops. 

Jersey  star-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Centaurea  aspcra  or  Isnardi,  a  rare 
British  plant,  found  in  Guernsey  rather  tlian 
in  Jersv'y. 

Jersey-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  Ccntanrea  Isjiardi. 
Je-ru' -sa-lem  (1), s.  feo.     [Heb.pV^n*  and 
□'■'^t^^T  (both  transliterated  lVr»sAa?aim)=the 
well-known  sacred  city,  the  capital  of  Pales- 
tine.]   ^ee  etym.  &.  compounds.) 


Jerusalem -cross,  >'. 

Bot.  :  Lych7iis  chid'.edonica. 
Jerusalem-pony,  s.    An  asa. 
Jerusalem- sage,  s. 

Bot. :  Phlomi^ /rati cum. 

Jerusalem-Star,  s. 

Bot.  :(l)Trag&pogon2iO)'TifoHiis;(2)CeTfistixim 
ovientomm. 

Jerusalem-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Parkifisoniii  aculeata. 

je-ru'-sa-lem  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  dT  Ital. 
ijinL^iifi'^thesuxitioweT  (Uelianthus  tuberosui>).] 
(.See  tlie  compound.) 

Jerusalem-artichoke,  s.   [Artichoke.] 

jer'-vic.    a.      [Eng.  jeriiine);  -tc]     (See  the 

compound.) 

jervlc  acid,  s. 

Gum. :  C'i^HkiOjj'SHsO.  An  acid  extracted 
from  white  helidjure  by  Weppen.  in  18V2.  It 
requires  100  parts  of  water  for  solution  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  a  little  less  of  boil- 
ing alcohol.  It  is  deciiledly  acid,  and  forms 
crystal)  izable  salts,  containing  four  equivalents 
of  metal. 

jer'-vin,  jer'-vine,  s.  [Sp.  jerv(a)  =  the 
poisou  of  I'eratruin  album;  -in,  -ine  (CVif»i.).] 

Chem.  :  C3oH46N203-2H20.  An  alkaloid 
discovered  by  E.  Simon  in  the  root  of  white 
hellebore  {Veratriim  albuvi),  in  which  it  exists 
together  with  veratrine.  To  obtain  it,  the 
alcoliolic  extract  of  the  powdered  root  is 
mixed  with  dilute  hyilrochloric  acid,  and 
sodium  carbonate  added.  The  resulting  pre- 
cipitate is  separated  by  filtration,  dissolved  in 
alcoliol,  decolorised  with  charcoal,  and  the 
alcohol  removed  by  distillation.  The  solid 
residue  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  jervine  and 
veratrine,  the  latter  being  uncrystallizable, 
may  be  entirely  removed  by  submitting  it  to 
pressure  ;  or  the  residue  may  be  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  up  the  veia- 
trine  suli>hate,  and  leaves  the  jervine  sulphate. 
When  pure,  itiscolourless,  odourless,  and  taste- 
less, insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  sparingly  so  in  ammonia.  Its  most 
characteristic  reaction  is  said  to  be  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  which  colours  it  first  yellow, 
then  gr-een.  With  acids  it  yields  salts  which 
are  all  very  soluble. 

jess,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  jects,  or  gects, 
from  jecter  :   Lat.  jacto  =  to  throw.] 

1.  A  short  strap  of  leather  with  which 
hawks  were  tied  by  the  leg,  and  to  which 
the  leash  was  attached. 

"  The  pomp  and  flutter  of  brave  falconry, 
The  bella,  the  jfstet.  ami  bright  bcarlct  hood  " 

Lona/elloto :  Mudenf's  Tat*. 

2.  A  ribbon  hanging  down  from  a  garland 
or  crown  in  falconry. 

jes'-sa-mine,  s.     [Jasmine.] 

♦  Jes'-sa-my,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  jessamine 
(q.v,).j'  A  Ii'p,  from  the  fops'  habit  of  wear- 
ing sprigs  of  jessamine  in  their  button-holes. 

jeSS'-ant,  a.     [A  corrupt,  of  issuant  (q.v.).] 
Her. :   A  term  used  to  ex]»ress  the  shooting 
forth  or  springing  up  of  vegetables. 

jessant-de-lls,  s. 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  head  of  a  leo- 
pard having  a  fieur-de-lis  passing  through  it. 

Jes'-se,  s.  [See  def.]  A  large  brass  candle- 
stick, branched  with  many  sconces,  hanging 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  church  or  choir ;  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  genealogi- 
cal-tree of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  a  picture 
of  which  used  to  be  hung  up  in  churches. 
The  idea  of  representing  Our  Lord's  genealogy 
under  the  semblance  of  a  vine  arose  probably 
from  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xi.  1. 

Jesse-window,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  window  of  which  the  tracery  and 
glazing  represent  a  genealogical -tree  of  Jesse. 
There  is  a  famous  one  at  Dorchester,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. 
jessed,  a.    [Eng.  jess;  -ed.] 

Her. :  Having  jesses  on.    (Said  of  a  hawk.) 

*jes'-ser-aunt,  s.    [Jazerakt.] 

jest,  'gest,  *geste,  s.  [O.Fr.  peste;  from 
Lat.  gesta(res)  =  (a  thing)  done,  from  gf^lus,  pa. 
par.  of  gero  =  to  carry  out,  to  do.]     [Gest.] 


fate,   fat.   fare,  amidst,   what,   fall,   father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »   oe-e;ey  =  a;qu^ Uw. 
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•1.  A  story,  a  tale. 

•2.  An  exploit,  a  deed,  an  achievement. 

3.  A  jnko ;    something    luUierous    said   or 
done  to  provoke  ntirtli. 

"  Two  bitter  w  thy  Jest' 

&fMke4p. :  Lot'e't  tabour'i  Lott,  It.  a, 

4.  The  object  of  laughter  or  raiith  ;  a  laugh- 
Ing-Rtock. 

"Tlia  e&meat  of  each  was  the  Jettot  the  other." — 
J/acaiitai/     JIUl.  £nif.,  cb.  iil, 

•  5.  A  masque  ;  a  masquerade. 

6.  The  contrary  to  earnest  or  seriousness. 

"  TIa  liojrtt  thut  I  do  hat*  thee." 
Shakap.:  MicUummer  AigJit't  liream,  lU.  i. 

%  In  jest:  As  a  jest  or  joke;  not  seriously 
or  in  earnest. 

*  Jest-monger,  s.    A  jester,  a  joker;  one 
fond  of  or  given  to  jesting. 

jSst,  v.i.  Sl  t.     [Jest,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  joke  ;  to  utter  jests  ;  to  provoke  mirth 
hy  ludicrous  actions  or  words  ;  to  make  game. 

"  He  must  obserrfl  their  mood  on  whom  he  >«tf^<  ' 
Shaketp:  TuKl/th  NigtU.  ill.  L 

•2.  To  play  a  part  in  a  masque  or  mas- 
querade. 
3.  To  make  light,  to  laugh. 

"  Heyotf J  At  scarB  thst  never  felt  a  woond.' 

Shakfp.  :  liomfo  i  Juliet,  IL  & 
•B.  Transitive: 

1.  Tu  utt«r  in  jest ;  to  say  jestingly. 

2.  To  make  a  jest  or  joke  on ;  to  make  game 
OL 

^  One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh  ; 
one  jokes  in  order  to  please  one's  self.  Tlie 
jest  is  directed  at  the  object;  the  joke  is  prac- 
tised with  the  person  or  on  the  person.  One 
attempts  to  make  a  thing  laughable  or  ridi- 
culous by  jesting  about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a 
jesting  manner;  one  attempts  to  excite  good 
humour  in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  self,  by 
joking  with  them.  To  make  gam«  of  is  applic- 
able only  to  jtersona;  to  make  a  sport  nf.  or 
sport  with,  is  applied  to  objects  in  general. 
(Crahb  :  Kng.  Syiion.) 

•j€«t-ee',  s,  [Eng.  jest;  -ee.]  A  person  on 
whom  a  jest  is  made  ;  a  butt. 

"The  letter  and  Juteo."— stoma:  TrittT-am  SJiandv. 
LU.  ' 

jSst'-er,  •  gest-oor,  ».    [Eng,  jest ;  -er.] 

"  1.  A  jtrfifessional  story-teller. 

2.  Oue  who  jests  or  jokes  ;  a  merry  fellow. 

8.  A  buffoon  ;  a  person  retained  by  ))er80ii8 
of  high  rank  to  make  sport  furtliem  and  their 
ftietids.  The  jester  wore  a  motley  or  parti- 
coloured dress,  with  a  cap  or  head-dress 
furnished  with  bells  and  asses'  e;irs. 

"Dreued  Ln  the  motley  garb  that>rjf«ra  wear." 

LongfeUotg:  SicUian't  T(U«,  L 

•J8»t'-fai,  a.  fEng.  je$t :  -fulQ).-]  Full  of 
Jest-a  or  jokes;  given  to  jesting  or  joking. 

Jtet'-ing,  y>r.  par.f  a.,  &.  s.     [Jest,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Fit  for  joking ;  to  be  jested 
about 

"He  win  And  that  thfiio  are  no  Jeal in ff  matters. "— 
MacaiUay :  llitt.  Eng.,  cti.  x.v. 

C.  As  sithst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  joking; 
•  jest. 

•Jestlng-beam,  s.  A  bourn  introduced 
Into  a  building  fur  appc'iranc*',  mtt  for  use. 

*Jeatlng-stock.    '  Jostlng-stooke,  s. 

Alaii-liiii-stoi-k. 

jSst'-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  jesting;  -ly.]  Iq  a 
jesting,  joking  manner  ;  not  in  earnest. 

"  Raucbut  .  .  .  ■tinktiig  with  laiijthti-r.  Ihuti Jeitinfflu 
.   Bpoke."  U-Ji/iv:   Win*  llio  Cure /ur  Looc. 

f  jSst-word,  s.  [Eng.  iM(,  and  «v>rf/.l  A 
person  or  thin;;  matle  the  object  of  jest  or 
ridicule  ;  a  laugliitig-stock,  a  butt. 

"  The^«(-wori(  of  a  mocking  baud."        WMititr. 

j£f -n-ate,  «.  [Kng.  Jesu(s);  -ate  ;  Fr.  Jimatt. 
Bo  called  from  the  frequency  with  wliich  the 
order  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus.) 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) ;  A  name  ultimately  given 
to  a  monastic  order,  which,  when  rirstfounded 
!n  13GS,  was  called  Apostolic  Clerks  (q.v.). 

JSf-u-lt,  5.       [Eng.   Jesu(s):    suff.   M ;    Pr. 

Jisiiitc] 

1.  Ch.  Hist,  (ri.):  The  Society  nf  Je«UB,  tlie 
most  celebratc'l  cccloslnaticiil  order  of  modem 
times.     Tiie  great  religious  revolution  ol  the 


sixteenth    century    ran    through    tlie    three 
stages  which  tend  to  occmr  in  revolutions  in 
geiicml.     First  there  was  a  moderate  depar- 
ture  from  tlie  previously  existing    stuto  of 
things  ;  then  the  Anabaptists  burst  loose  from 
control,  and  went  lot*)  extravagances  and  ex- 
cesses.      [Anabaptisth.]      Reaction   then  he- 
came  inevitable,  and  if  a  suitable  leader  should 
arise  was  bound  to  become  powerful.      Tliat 
leader  was  found  in  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Rc- 
calde,   generally  known    from   the  caatle  of 
Loyola  where  he  was  born,  in  1491,  as  Ignatius 
Loyola.    He  became  an  oftlccr  of  great  bravery 
in  tlio  army,   though  he  was  not  above  the 
orrlinary  niilitaiy  vices.     Dreadfully  wounded 
In  l'>i!l  while  ilefendiiig  Panipeluna  against  the 
French,  and  long  conlined  in  consequence  to 
a  sick  bed,  he  saw  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and,  renouncing  it,  resolved  in  future  on  a 
devotedly  religious  life.      When,  on  his  re- 
covery, ho  was  at  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
made   converts  of  two  fellow  students  who 
lodged  with  him,  one  a  youth  of  aristocratic 
descent,  Francis  Xavier,  afterwards  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Indies.     In  1634  he  and  they,  with 
four  others,  seven  in  all,  formed  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious 3ociety,themembersof  which  preached 
through  the  country.  On  August  15  of  that  year 
they  took  vows  of  chastity,  absolute  poverty, 
devotion  to  the  care  of  Christians,  and  to  the 
conversion  of  infidels.     Tliis  was  the  germ  of 
the  Jesuit  order.     Loyola,  like  most  other 
Spatiiards    of   aristocratic   descent,   was  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
rudely  shaken  by  the  Reformation.    A  soldier, 
he  bethought  bim  of  an  army  in  which  in- 
feriors should  give  implicit  obedience  to  their 
superiors.     A  general  should  command,  and 
should  have  none  above  him  but  the  Pope,  to 
whom  he  should  give  loyal  support.     Paul 
III.    issued   a   bull   in   L040   sanctioning    the 
establishment  of  the  order  with  certain  re- 
strictions, swept  away  three  years  later.     In 
1542  Loyola  was  chosen  gcneml  of  the  order, 
and  afterwards    resided  generally  at  Rome. 
His  followers  went  everywhere  giving  special 
attention  to  the  education  of  youth,  the  in- 
struction of  adults  by  preaching,  the  defence 
of    Catholicism  against    heretics   and    unbe- 
lievers, and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and 
.Muhammadans.      His  order  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  at  the  death  of  Loyola  on  July 
31,    15j6,    consisted  of   above   1,000   persons, 
with  100  houses  divided  into  twelve  provinces. 
The  Jesuits  ren<lered    great   service    to  the 
Papacy,   but    ultimately    became    unpopular 
with   the  civil  government  in  most  Rtjnian 
(-'atholic  countries.    The  jieoplo  thouglit  them 
crafty.     [See  the  derivative  words  which  fol- 
low.]   In  September,  175^,  an  order  was  given 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal 
and  Urazil.    In  1764  the  order  was  suppressed 
in  Fiance,  and  its  jiroperty  couftscated.     On 
March  31,  1707,  similar  destruction  overtook 
it  in  Hpain,  and  soon  after  in  Spani.sh  America, 
and  next,  after  176S,  in  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
Parma,  till  at  lengthon  July21, 1773,  the  Pope 
issued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order  altogether. 
Austria  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  states 
obeyed  the  decree.     In  August  1814  Pofe  Pius 
VII.  re-established  it.  In  June,  1817,  the  Jesuits 
were  exptdled  fruni   Russia,  and   the  British 
Roman  Catholic  Eniancipittion  Act,  10  Geo. 
IV.  c.  7,  passed  in  lii'Z'J,  left  them  under  some 
disabilities,  which  have  since  been  removed. 
Recently  expelled  from  France,  many  of  them 
ha\'e  sought  an  asylum  in  England,  success- 
fully claiming  that  reli'^'ious  liberty  which  is 
coiisiilcred  the  right  of  all  religious  organi- 
zations. 

"2.  A  term  familiarly  applied  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates  of  Jesus  Collegi',  Oxford. 

"Plwct  your  next  t^  mo  at  Bath  ;  and  remember 
nio  to  all  onr  fclluw  J«*uitii." — Htnnltett :  Humphrey 
Clinker.  To  Hir  \V.  rhUUpt.  April  20. 

Jcsults'-bork,  s. 

rh'trm.,  ,f-r. :  Cinchona  bark,  so  called  bo- 
cause  its  virtiic'H  were  first  made  known  by 
the  Jesuit  iiiissionari''s. 

Jesuits'- drops,  s.  pi. 

J'h'tyvi. :  Fi  iar's  balsniii  (q.v.^ 

Josults'-nut.  s. 

Sot. :  The  nut  of  Trapn  natans.     ^ravk.] 
Jesults'-powdor.  s. 
J'hann.  :  Powdered  cinchona  bark. 
Jesuits'  tea.  «. 

I!"t.  :  Ilrx  jMimgiirnsis. 

•Jfis"  u-It.  «'•'•  *  '•     [From  J#*««,  (i.(q.T.).] 
A.  /'ruri5. :  To  make  a  Jeauit  of. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  act  on  Jesuitical  principles. 

*  Jof'-n-Xt-eSS.  ».  (Eng.  Jesuit;  -tss;  Pr. 
Jesu  Hesse.] 

Church  Hist. ;  A  member  of  an  order  of 
nuns  established  with  ruk-s  similar  to  thos« 
obtainitig  Hiiiong  the  Jesuits.  It  was  abo- 
lished by  Urban  Vlll.  in  1030. 

Je^-u-it'-Ie,  Je^-u-it'-io-al,  o.  [Eng.,  fto. 
Jesuit;  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  Jtsuitique.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  or  their 
metlioU  of  procedure. 

(2)  Belonging  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
{Smollett:  Humphrey  Clinker.) 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  Using  polite  speech  to  gain  personal 
ends. 

(2)  Making  subtle  distinctions  to  avoid  tbe 
legitimate  force  of  an  argument. 

(3)  Cunning,  crafty,  deceitful.  ' 

Jea-u-it'-io-al-lj?,  adv,    [Eng.,  &c.  Jesuitic: 

■ally.] 

1.  (Of  procedure) :  In  a  Jesuitical  manner  ; 
cunninglj',  craftily. 

2.  (p/argumeTitation)  :  Disingenuously. 

"  To  reason  inor«  JetuiUcaJty  thnn  the  Jeaulta  thetn- 
•elves."— J/oc-auia^.*  But.  £»g.,  ch.  \iv. 

Je^'-U-Jt-isll,  a.  (Eng.  Jesuit;  -ish.]  Some- 
what Jesuitical  (q.v.). 

t  Jej'-u-it-i^m,  a.  [Eng.  Jesuit;  -ism;  Fr. 
Jesuitism^.] 

L  Lit. :  The  principles,  acts,  or  practices  of 
the  Jesuits, 

2.  Fig.  :  Disingenuousness,  craft,  deceit  ; 
insidious  pretences  to  gain  personal  ends, 

*  J©9-U-it-6c'-ra-9S^,  «.  [Eng.  Jesuit  ;  o 
connective,  and  Gr.  icparew  (krateo)  =  to  rule, 
to  govern.] 

1.  The  form  ofgovemment.  secret  or  avowed, 
in  which  the  Jesuits  rule  over  the  community, 

"The  chnrmio):  result  o(  a  century  of  Jetuilocmcg.' 
—C.  hingtley  :   l'ea4C.  ch.  v, 

2.  The  whole  body  of  the  Jesniti  in  a 
country  or  in  the  world  viewed  as  thus  ruling. 

JS5*-U-It--r^,s.  [Eug.  Jesuit ;  ^.]  The  same 
as  Jesuitism  (q.v.)L 

Je'-SUSr  8.  [Lat.  Jesus^  Jesus,  lesu,  Josue; 
Gr.  'Iritrovi  (lesous).  froui  Heb.  pc*  (I'ci/uia), 
a  contr.  form  of  rc^n;  (Yeho^ihua)  =  Joshua, 
from  nirp  (y^ftovaij)  =  Jehovah,  and  nyiil?| 
(IVsAwaJi)  =  (1)  salvation,  help,  (2)  safety,  (3) 
victory.  Gescnius  bclievfs  Josluia  to  mean, 
**whose  help  is  Jehovah";  or  it  may  be  from 
the  verb  Tir;  (ra5A<i),  to  save,  and  =  Jehovah 
Saviour,  or  8im]»ly  Saviour.    (Dcf.)] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist.:  Joshua  (Acta  vii.  45; 
Heb.  iv.  8). 

2.  Scrip.  Hist.  &  Tkeol.  :  The  name  miracu- 
lously given  to  the  llrst-born  son  of  tlio  Virgin 
Wary  eon('eived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  An  angel 
who  appeared  to  Joscpli,  Mary's  Iwtrotlied 
lover,  directed  that  that  son  on  his  birth 
should  bo  called  Jesus,  *■  for  ho  shall  save 
his  jwople  from  their  sins."  Some  persona 
suppose  that  when  Christ  is  supcratlded, 
Jesus  is  analogous  to  what  now  would  he 
called  the  Christian  name,  while  Christ  is  the 
surname.  This  view  is  ernmcous.  The  only 
personal  name  Is  Jesus,  and  Christ  is  the 
ilcsignation  of  olllce  or  mission,  intlicating 
that  tlio  being  who  l>ore  It  claimed  to  be  the 
Messioh  promised  to  the  fathers.  [Ciiiukt, 
MicssiAU.)  Nearly  all  the  Churches  uf  the 
world,  the  Unitarian  one  Kdng  the  chief 
exception,  recognize  a  divine  and  a  human 
nature  in  Chri.st.  n-gnrding  him  with  re-^pcet 
to  the  former  as  tlio  Kecon«l  Person  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Son  of  Go<l  ;  with  n'gar\!  to 
the  latter,  as  the  perfect  t>pc  of  huniaiilty, 
the  only  sinless  man  tliat  has  lived  <ui  earlli. 
[For  details  reganling  his  birth  at  nethletirm, 
the  Miu'it  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  taking  him 
with  them  into  Fgypt.  the  return  U>  Palestine. 
the  Itoyliotxl  and  early  niaiihoiKl  spent  ao 
Nazareth,  Sis  Itlncnint  ministry  — iK-Iloved, 
chiclly  on  chrunoh>gleal  tlala  Mupptleil  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,  tn  have  la«ted  aUuit  three 
years,  see  the  Four  0<ntpoN.  For  the  slgnitl- 
cancy  of  hU  death,  iwe  Ati)NKMKnt.  For  hi* 
rcHurrpctlon  and  a-tcenslon,  nee  t!ic*e  wonls.) 
Thy  birth  c»f  the  f>aviour  is  gi'nernllv  Itrlleved 
to  have    l>ocn  tn  H.c  4,  the  conimonccmcnt 


t»5il.  b^;  p<5ut,  j6^li  cat,  ^ell,  oborus,  9hln,  bonQb;  go.  ftcm;  thin,  ^bls;  sin,  af :  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     pb      & 
-dan.  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tlon,  -slon  -  sbiin;  -^on,    jlon  -  zbfin.     -«lou8,  -Uous.  -sloua  -  sbas.    -bio.  -die,  iC  »  b^U  d^ 
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jet— jewel 


of  his  ministry  a.d.  26,  and  his  crucilixion 
A.D.  2y. 

H  Society  of  Jesus  :  [Jesuit). 
Jet  (1),  jett.  "  get,  s.    [Fr..  O.  Fr.  ject,  gect; 
Ital.  gHlo,  getto  d'acqita.]    [Jet,  v.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  "f  throwing  or  shonting  out;  a 
euddeii  lusli  or  shouting  out  of  water. 

2.  A  spnut  or  tube  for  the  discharge  of 
water.    {I'ope:  Dunciad,  ii.  177.) 

3.  That  wliich  shouts  or  issues  out:  as,  a 
jet  of  water. 

*  4.  Mauuer,  custom,  fashion. 

"  Al  of  tlie  aewe  get."  Chaucer  :  C.  T..  68*. 

•5.  The  principal  point.  (Moritz:  Travels 
in  England,  lett.  5.) 

6.  Drift,  scope,  raeaning,  as  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

IL  Technically : 
•  1.  Foundry  :  A  tube  or  channel  for  passing 
melted  metal  into  a  mould. 

2.  Print. :  The  sprue  of  a  type,  which  la 
broken  from  it  when  the  type  is  cold. 

Jet-ant.  s. 

Entom, :  Formica  /uligiTiosa,  a  British  spe- 
cies, which  makes  out  of  masticated  wood-dust 
a  nest  of  cardboard,  which  it  niauufactures  in 
the  stumps  of  trees. 

jet-pmnp^  s.  A  pump  stated  to  have 
been  oviL^inally  contrived  to  empty  the  pita  of 
submerged  water-wheels.  It  acta  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  air  passing  through  an 
annular  tliroat;  or,  conversely,  an  annular 
jet  around  a  central  orifice.  It  has  since  been 
used  in  oil-wells. 
Jet  (2),  "^  geat,  s.  [Gr.  yaydTrn  (ffopoiea),  from 
Gagas,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor.! 

Min.  :  A  black  and  compact  variety  of 
lignite  (q.v.),  hard,  light,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  into  articles  for  personal  ornament ; 
takes  a  good  polish.  The  best  variety  is  found 
in  the  Lias  formation,  and  principally  at 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire. 

jet-blatik,  a.  As  black  or  jet  of  the 
deepest  black  colour. 

*•  His  locks  uptin  his  forehead  twlna; 
Jet^lack,  save  where  some  touch  ul  grey 
Una  ta'en  the  youthful  hue  awjiy." 

.Sroll :  Lord  of  the  Ial«s.  It.  U. 

Jet  d'eau,  Jette  d'eau,  s,    [Jettkac] 

Jet-er-US,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  morbid  yellowness  of  parts  which 
normally  are  green  ;  vegetable  jaundice. 

jSt»  *  jette,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Tt.  jetter,  jecter,  get- 
ter =  to  cast  or  fling ;  Lat  jacto,  fVequent.  of 
jacio  =  to  throw.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  To  cast  or  fling  about ;  to  shoot  out ;  to 
Jut  out. 

•  2.  To  act  insolently. 

"  Thiuk  you  not  how  danserotu 
It  1b  to  Jst  upon  a  iirlnce'a  rlyht?" 

Shaxesp.  :  Tifua  AndronieM.  !L  U 

•  3.  To  fling  about  the  body  ;  to  strut  about. 

"Then  mnat  ye  stately  go, ./erring  up  and  dovrne." 
Ralt^h  lioUCer  Doittsr,  Hi.  i. 

•  4.  To  jerk,  to  shake,  to  jolt. 

B.  Trayis :  To  shoot  out,  to  emit,  to  spout 
out. 

••  Bnt  that  Instead  ...  It  should  be  Jettnt  out 
everywhere  intrt  hills  find  dAlea  so  necessary  for  th:»t 
ynTiftae-'—Dt-rham  :  Physico-Theotogi/,  bk.  lU.,  ch.  iv. 

iSt'-sam,  jet'-son,  iet'-tif-son,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

fetter  =  \o    throw;     Eng.,    &c    suflC   -sanx  = 
together. )    [Flotsasl  ] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  goods,  cai^o,  &c., 
overboard  in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  a 
stonn,  and  thus  preserve  her. 

"Jettarn  Is  where  pooda  are  cast  Into  the  sea.  and 
there  sink  iind  remain  under  watur."— B/ttcJtWtme; 
CommmU,  btc  L.  ch.  8. 

2.  The  goods,  cargo,  Ac,  thus  thrown  over- 
board. 

•  Jetf-teau  (ean  as  6),  •  jef -to,  s.  [For  Fr. 
jet  d'cnu  —  &  spnut  of  water,  a  fountain.] 
[Jet  (1)  s.]  A  fountain  ;  a  jet  or  spout  of 
water. 

"For  this  reason  there  Is  nothing  that  more  en- 
livens a  prospect  thivn  rivers,  jetteau*,  or  falls  of 
mXeT^^AddUan :  Spectator^  Na  \Vi. 

•  jet'-tee  (1)  s.    [Jetty.] 

jef-tee(2)s.  [Native  name  f?).J  The  fibre  of 
Marsdenia  tenacissima,  a  small  climbing  pUnt 


of  the  natural  order  Asclepiadacese,  of  which 
the  Rajmahal  niuuntaineers  make  bowstrings 
remarkable  for  their  great  elasticity,  whicli 
tliey  are  supposed  to  owe  in  some  measure  to 
the  presence  of  caoutchouc.    {^Antuxiidale.) 

•  jet-ter,  s.    [Eng.  jet,  v. ;  -er.)    One  who  jets 

or  struts  about ;  a  lop. 

* jet'-ti-neS3.  s.  [Eng.  jetty;  -ness.'l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jetty  ;  blackness. 

jet'-ting,  JTT.  "par,,  a.,  &  s.    [Jet,  v.] 

A.  --t  B.  Aspr.par,£  partlcip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

•  C.  vis  subst.  :  The  act  of  strutting  about. 

jettlng-out,  5. 

Arch. :  The  projection  of  a  corbel  or  mould- 
ing beyond  the  general  smlace. 

jet'-ti-son,  s.    [Jetsam.] 

Jef-tl-son,  v.t.  [Jettison,  v.]  To  lighten  a 
vessel  in  a  storm  by  throwing  overboai-d  sonic 
of  the  cargo. 

*  jet'-ton,  5.    [Fr.]    A  piece  of  brass  or  other 

metal  stamped  and  used  as  a  counter  in  games 
of  cards. 

•  Jet'-t3?,  V.  u    [Jetty,  5.]    To  jut, 

'jef-ty,  'jet-tie.  o.  [Eng.  jet  (2)  s. ;  -y.] 
Made  uf  or  lesembling  jet ;  Uack  as  jet. 

"  AmonRst  the  Moors,  the  Jeaifnt  black  are  deemed 
TIjo  he-iutlfullst."        Jtrayton:  i'oly-0lbion^»,1&. 

Jef-ty,  *jet'-tee,  5.  [0.  Fr.ic((^e,  properly 
the  fem.  of  the  pa,  ]ar.  oi  jetter  =  to  throw.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  p;irt  of  a  building  which  jets 
or  juts  over  beyond  the  ground  plan. 

2.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  A  construction  of  wood,  mbble-stone. 
or  masonry  projecting  into  the  sea,  and 
serving  as  a  wharf  or  pier  for  landing  and 
shipping,  or  as  a  mole  to  protect  a  harbour. 

"The  friendly  harbour,  that  shoola  far  out  into  the 
main  iti  mules  mid ./erfr-M  to  receive  ua."— ^r*«.-  On 
tAa  Econojnlciil  Utform. 

(2)  A  structure  round  the  piled  foondation 
of  a  bridge  pier. 

Jet'-ty-head,  s.  [Eng.  jetty,  and  Aeod.]  The 
projecting  part  at  the  head  or  end  of  a  wharf. 

*  je^  s.    [Fr.]    A  game  ;  a  play. 

jeu'-de-mots  its  silent),  phr,  [Fr.]  A  p!;iy 
ou  words  ;  a  pun. 

jeu    d'e-sprit  {t    silent),    pfcr.      [Fr.l     A 

witticism. 

Jew,  •  Jewe  (ew  as  u),  s.  [O.  Fr.  Jnis  (pi.) ; 
Mod.  Fr.  Jm/(sing.);  Vvov,  jiLzlen,  jusieii ; 
Sp.  jiu^io;  Port,  jiuieo;  Ital.  giudeoy  from  Lat. 
j-udceiis ;  Gr.  *lou5aios  (/ouiiaios),  from  Lat. 
Judtea ;  Gr.  'lovSaCa  (loudala)  =  Judsa  ;  Heb. 
TrT\TV(Yehudah)=^J\ida.h.     (See  def.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  EthnoL,  d  Hist.:  A  Semitic 
race  and  people,  chiefly  from  the  tribe  r.f 
Jndah.  The  ten  trilies  carried  into  captivity 
to  Assyria  are  not  reported  ever  to  have  re- 
turned in  mass,  though  individuals  probably 
did  so.  Both  Judaea  and  Galilee  were,  there- 
fore, peopled  after  the  Battylonish  capti\ity 
by  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
The  latter  was  small,  and  therefore  Judali 
gave  name  first  to  Judsea,  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  then  to  the  Jewish  people. 

2.  Hist.:  During  (lie  niediieval  period  the 
Jews  uf  Europe  labored  under  the  heaviest  dis- 
abilities, behigeubjected  to  frequent  plundering 
and  occsisional  massacres  and  deportations,  the 
bitterest  religiuus  prejudice  being  entertained 
against  them  by  high  and  luw  alike.  The 
wealth  which  tlii-y  g;nned  as  the  money  lenders 
of  Europe  added  to  tlie  hatred  with  which  they 
were  viewed.  This  treatment  still  continnea 
in  llussia  and  other  regions  where  ipnunuice 
prevails,  thtnijrh  in  mure  enliirhtened  himls 
Jews  nuw  possess  all  the  privileges  of  full 
citizenship.  They  have  been  krpt  as  a  nice 
apart  by  this  treatment,  and  to-day  retaiu 
their  religion  and  character  unchan^ied. 

3.  CoUog.:  A  usurer;  a  grasping  fellow. 

^  Wandering  Jew  :    [See  WandebiNG,  ».,11.] 

Jew-'baiting,  s.  A  contemptuous  appel- 
lation for  the  lanatical  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  practised  even  to  the  present  date  by 
intolerant  mobs  and  their  fanatical  or  calcu- 
lating leaders  in  parts  of  Russia  and  even  of 
Germany. 


Jew-bush,  s.    [Jewbush.j 
Jews'-apple,  s.    [Mad-apple.) 
Jew*s-«ar,  s. 

Lot. :  A  luuij;h  but  gelatinous  fungus,  Hir- 
ncola{Lxi.dia)  Auricula  J  add;  wliich  grows  on 
elder  and  elm  trees,  and  wua  formerly  used  as 
an  iugredieut  iu  gargles. 

jew's^ye,  jewess*-eye,  s.  a  popular 
simile  f^r  anything  extrenieiy  valuable.  The 
extortions  to  whieh  the  Jews  were  subject 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  cruel  mutila- 
tions to  which  tliey  were  exposed  if  they 
refused  to  pay  the  sums  demauded  of  tlieni, 
probably  gave  rise  to  this  expiession.  There 
is  a  well-known  story  that  King  John  de- 
manded 10,000  marUs  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol, - 
and  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every 
day,  till,  having  lost  seven  teeth  at  the  hands  of 
a  none  too  gentle  dentist,  the  unfortunate  Jew 
l>aid  the  required  amount.  The  Ulang  Dic- 
tionary says  *' Probably  a  corruption  uf  Ital. 
gioje :  Fr.  joai//e  =  a  jewel."  Collier  notes  that 
in  the  older  editions  this  expression  is  pritited 
"Jewes  eye,"  and  .says  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  Shalcespeare  did  not  mean  that 
Launcelot  should  merely  repeat  the  phrase, 
leaving  "  Jewes"  to  be  pronounced  as  a  di- 
syllalile."  The  corrected  folio  (1632),  alters 
the  expression  to^ 

'*  There  will  come  a  Chrlatian  hy 
Will  lie  Will  til  &  Jews''  eye.' 

:Hutkcii/.'. :  Merchant  of  Yenice.  IL  &. 

Jews-frankincense,  &  Gum  styrax  or 
benzoin.     [Benzoin.  J 

Jews'-liarp,  Jews -tmmp,  &. 

1.  Music:  A  simple  musical  instmment  held 
between  the  Ii])S,  the  sound  coming  ftoiu 
the  vibrations  of  a  tongue  of  metal,  bent  at  a 
riyht  angle,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  being 
twitched  with  the  forefinger.  The  sound  is 
inci-eased  in  intensity  by  the  breath,  and 
altered  in  pitch  by  the  shape  of  tlie  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  which  acts  as  a  reflector.  This 
name  some  derive  from  jeii,  play,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  toy  ;  but  more  probably  it 
is  a  derisive  allusinu  to  the  harp  of  David. 

2.  Naut. :  The  shackle  by  which  a  cable  is 
bent  to  the  anchor-ring. 

Jtws'-karp  shackle : 

Naut.  :  A  clevis  and  pin  whereby  the  chafn- 
cable  is  bent  to  tlie  anchor. 

Jews-mallow,  5. 

Li't. :  Corchorxiscapsidaris,  a  tiliaceous  plant 
cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  4tc 

Jews'-manna,  s. 

BoU :  Allui(ji  Maurorum- 

jews*-pitch,  s.  A  kind  of  asphalt.  It 
has  been  used  by  artists  as  a  browu  pigment, 
but  it  hardens  imperlectly.    {IVeale.) 

Jews*  -stone,  s.    [Jewstone.] 

jews'-trump.  -^    [Jews'-habp.] 
jew  (ew  as  u),  o.^  &L    (V.S.  Colloq.) 

A.  Trans.:  To  overreach;  to  beat  unfairly 
at  a  bargain. 

B*  Intr.:  To  practise  pharp  methods  in  trade. 

^  To  Jew  down:  To  beat  down  the  price  of. 
jeW-bush  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Eng.  Jew,  and  bvsh.} 

Bot, :  A  euphorbiaceous  plant,  Pedilanthus 
pcuiifolius.  Its  root  is  emetic ;  it  ia  used  in 
syphilis  and  amenorrhoea. 

iew'-el  (ew  as  u),  •  jow~«l,  *  Jew-«U, 

*  JU-eU  *  ju-elle,  s.  (O.  Fr.  joid,  joel^ 
jouel ;  Ft.  joyau,  a  dimin.  from  joie  =  joy, 
pleasure;  Sp.  joyei;  Ital.  guyeito  =  a  jewel, 
dimin.  of  ^ioja  =  joy,  ajeweLJ 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally  : 

CI)  A  preciotis  stone  ;  a  gem. 

(2)  A  personal  ornament,  consisting  to  ■ 
greater  or  less  extent  of  piecious  stones. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  very  great  value  or 
excellence ;  anything  very  dear.  (FrequeuUy 
used  aa  a  term  of  endearmeut,) 


n,  Watchinaking  :  A  crystal  or  precioua 
stone  forming  a  bearing  for  the  pivot  of  an 
arbor. 

Jewel-block,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  blocU  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  ship, 
for  the  lialyard  of  a  studding-sail  yard  to  iiass 
through.    (Cooper :  Miles  IVcUling/ord,  ch.  xvi.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or«  wore,  wvll^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    88,oB  =  e;ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


jewel— jigger 
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Jexvel-case,  je^rel-oasket,  b.  A  case 
or  cA-skft  in  whidi  jewels  are  knj't. 

"  PompeliM  th«^  Orent  met  with  \\\f-  ine^-c^A^t  of 
KiRR  Mittirld&t^*.'— />.  HxltanU:  PUnie,  bk.  xxxvli.. 
oU.  L 

•  Jewel-house,  •  Jewel-offlce,  ».    The 

placf  where  the  n>yal  jewels  ara  deposited. 
lUiiaktyp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1.) 

jewel-like,  a.  Bright  or  sparkling  as  a 
jewel.     (Skakf.y). :  Peruies,  v.  3.) 

•  jewel-proof,  a.     Not  to  l>e  bribed  by 

the  offer  of  jewels.    (JJeauTn,  <t  FUt.  :  Loyal 
Subject,  jii.  3.) 

jewel-setter, «. 

WiUchmaking:  A  circular  steel  cntt^rhaWng 
a  concave  end  with  a  cimiraferential  angular 
edge,  that  slij;hlly  exceeds  in  (^ircumfereniQ 
the  I'tzel  into  which  llie  jewel  is  to  be  tittiMl, 
and  liy  whic))  a  circular  bun*  of  metal  ts  pushed 
down  upon  the  jewel. 

jewel -weed,  s. 

Bat. :  An  American  name  for  the  genos 
linpaiieus  (q.v-X 

Jew'-el  (ew  as  6),  v.t    [Jewet-,  s.] 

1.  To  dress  out  or  adorn  with  jewels. 

"Is  InOift  fre«  t  and  f\oea  she  near  hur  plumed 
Aud >ttf«irU  turb.vu  wltli  aeiuile  u(  iience?** 

Cowpcr :  T<uk.  \v.  t». 

2.  To  fit  or  provide  with  jewels,  as  a  watch, 

•  3.  To  adoni  or  set  out  as  with  jewels  ;  to 
bespangle. 

JeW-el-ler  (ew  as  u), '  juellere, «.  [Eng. 
jeuxl';  -er :  O.Kr.  jfrynllie^r.]  A  maker  of  or 
dealer  in  jewels  and  other  ornaments. 

"T\ie  Jeuretleri  were  ordered  to  briug  all  Uielr  toots 
to  tlic  vicL-roy,  luid  left  without  luiy  iiicniifl  of  aabaiat- 
tDc^"~Cooii :  Second  i'oj/ug^  bk.  L,  cb.  iL 

jeweller8*-gold,  s.  An  alloy  of  25  per 
cent,  of  copper,  witli  75  per  cent,  of  gold. 

Jewellers'-pntty,  «.  Ignited  and  finely 
levigated  oxide  of  tin,  usi'd  by  jewellers  for 
polishing  hard  objects.     (Ogilvie.) 

Jewellers'-red,  s.    [Crocus,  5.1 

Jew'-el  ler-y  (ew  as  u), «.    [Jewelry.] 

JeW-el-ling  (ew  as  u),  s.   [Eng.  jejcel;  -ing.) 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  furnishing  with  a 
jewel  or  jewels. 

2.  Jewelry. 

•  lew'-el-ljr  (ew  a'i  u),  a.  [Eng.  jewel;  -y.] 
Like  a  jewel ;  brilliant. 

"The>«Mtftf  BtATor  liie:'—/Je  (^uincei/ :  UtarofLife, 

i  i» 

JeW-el-ry.  jew'-el-ler-y   (ew  as  u),  ». 

[Eng,  jeicei ;  -ry;  O".  Ft,  30yauierie.\ 

1.  Jewels  in  general. 

**  Even  Jewellrry  Rijil  eoods  .  .  .  lose  their  value  the 
mtniieiit  It  is  known  tliey  cotne  from  \\ei.''^Bttrk»: 
Charfff  ag"i't$t  iCarrm  U<t*ting».  18. 

2.  The  art  or  trade  of  a  jeweller. 

•  jewerle,  s.    [.Tkwry.i 

Jew  CBS  (ew  as  u),  «.  lEng.  jew;  -tss.]  A 
feNi;iIc  Jew. 

•  le Wise,  *  jnirlse, ».  [Norm.  Pr.  jvUe,  from 
Lat.  judiciin?!  =jud-ment;  judfx  (i,'cnit.  ju- 
dfcw)  =  a  judge.]    Judgment,  punishment. 

"The  king  comiiiMidcd  hli  caiiHtHbleiui<jn 
Vp  peine  of  Ikan^iiiif  oud  »i  iiiviiijewlfe." 

Ch/tucer:  C.  T.,  t.  •.214. 

Jow'-ish  (ew  as  to),  a,  [Eng.  Jew  ;  -Uh.]  Of 
or  pt^rlainin^  to  tho  Jew.-*  or  Hebrewa;  liku  a 
Jew  ;  Israelitish. 

Jewish  disabilities,  «.  pL 

Ixiw  :  (Jew,  2J. 

Jewisb-era,  s. 

Chron. ;  An  era  which  dates  from  tliO  Crea- 
tion, which  in  llxcd  :J7(iO  yeara  and  thn-o 
months  i<rior  to  the  Christian.  The  present 
year  (198 1)  Is  tbo  year  6044-45  of  the  Jewish 
Calendar. 

J«WUh-lj^  (ew  as  ft),  adv.  [Eng.  Jewish; 
hi.]     Ill  Ine  niaiiiicr  of  a  Jew  ;  like  a  Jew. 

Jew'  isb-ncss  (ew  as  A), «.  (Eng.  Jfuri.%h: 
'iwss.]  The  quality  or  stale  of  being  Jewish  ; 
tht!  manners  or  customs  of  the  Jews  ;  Jewish 

nnture. 

Jew  roltaow'-ito  (ow  as  u),  ».  (TCnnied  by 
Nonlniskiold    afl^r    Jcwremow  ;    sutf.     -He 

Min.:  Occnrn  In  pile-hrown  to  coTonrNss 
crystals  with  sp.  gr.  3'.H1),  at  Knigard,  Kiiihuid. 


It  a  \ari<4y  of  idocrase  or  Vesuvianite  (q.v.). 

whioli  contaiua  little  ur  ixMuagnesia.    {Dana.) 

jQW'-rf  (ew  as  u),  •  jow-er-ie,  t.    [0.  Fr. 

Juierie;  Fr.  Juiverie,] 

1.  Tlie  land  of  the  Jews  ;  Judsca. 

"Art  tbou  Daiil«l  wlium  luy  I«tL«r  brought  oot  of 
Jr\ory  /"—Danltt  V,  13. 

2.  A  district  inhabiteil  byJew.s;  specif.,  a 
street  in  London  so  called. 

jeW-Stone  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  Jew,  and  stone.  ] 

1.  Genl. :  A  local  nan>e  for  a  black  basalt 
found  on  the  Clee  Uills,  Shropstiiie.  The 
first  element  is  derived  from  (1)  Deus  =  god, 
frvm  its  volcanic  origin  ;  (2)  Wei.  du  =  blatk  ; 
or  (3)  it  may  be  called  jewstone  from  its  n-- 
seniblanco  to  touchstone,  and  the  fact  that 
tlie  Jews  were  formerly  tlie  only  dealers  in 
the  precious  metals. 

2.  Pidfvont.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  spine 
of  a  species  of  Echinus. 

jez'-e-bel,  s.  [From  "JIIV  (Tzchel),  the  name 
of  the  wicked  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.] 
A  wicked,  daring,  or  viuious  woman, 

Jez'-i-di^,  «.  pU    [Yezidis.] 

jheel,  s.  [Hind.]  A  large  pool  or  pond  of  water 
tilled  with  rank  vegetation.     {Anglo-Indian.) 

jib,  s.     [Jib,  v.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  large  triangular  sail  set  on  a 
stay,  forward  of  the  fore  stay-sail,  between 
the  fore-top  mast-head  and  jib-boom  iu  large 
vessels.  It  occuj>iea  a  position  between  tlie 
mast-head  and  bowsprit  in  cutters,  schooners, 
and  small  craft,  and  does  not  necessarily  run 
on  a  stay.  Jibs  are  known  iiy  various  names, 
accoriling  to  jiosition,  &c,  as  in?i*T-jib,  outer- 
jib,  staTui\ng-y\h,  fiyi-nf)-\\h,  spindle-yih,  storvi- 
jib,  jib-of-jlbs,  «tc.  A  jib-tojisail  or  balloon- 
jib  extends  towards  the  topmast  head,  and  in 
cutter  yachts  is  sometimes  a  very  large  sail. 

2.  Mack.:  Tlie  extended  orm  of  a  crane  ;  or 
that  spar  of  a  derrick  which  is  stepped  at  the 
bottom  and  connected  by  tackle  at  tJie  top  to 
the  vertical  jiost.  The  post  is  maintained 
vertical  by  guys,  and  the  tackle  affords  a 
means  for  adjusting  the  inclination  cf  the  jib, 
the  fall  being  cairied  from  the  top  of  the  i»o.-iL 
to  a  small  crab  on  the  ground,  distinct  from 
tlie  larger  crab  which  operates  the  hoistin;^- 
tackle.  The  jib  of  a  derrick  is  stepi'Cd,  and 
is  a<Iju8table  in  inelination.  The  jilt  of  a 
crane  is  fast  to  the  frame  and  rotaten  horizon- 
tally with  it,  or  is  jonmaled  to  the  fmme  and 
is  adjustable  thereon,  sometimes  vertically, 
for  height ;  always  horizontally  for  sweep. 

jib-boom,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  movable  spar  running  out  beyond 
the  bowsprit,  for  the  jiurpose  of  atfonling  a 
base  to  the  jib  in  large  vessels,  and  to  the 
flying-jib  iu  schooners  and  smaller  craft. 

jib-door,  s.    A  door  made  flush  with  the 

wall  on  botli  sides. 

jlb-f^ame,  «. 

Steam-rng. :  The  upright  frame  at  the  sides 
of  a  marine-engine,  connecting  the  cylinder, 
condenser,  and  the  framing. 

jib-halyard.  «.    [TIalyard.) 
jlb-hcadcd,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 
Jih-hmdcd  tojnail ;  A  triangular  fore-and-aft 
top.sail,  liaving  no  gaff. 

jib-iron,  a. 

Kant.:  The  traveller  of  the  jib.  An  Iron 
hoop,  llxcd  to  the  jib  and  sliding  on  the  boom. 

Jib-sheet,  «.    [Shect.] 

jib  stay,  «. 

Steavi-eng. :  A  portion  of  the  stny-framo  of 
a  marine  sieam-engiiie.    [Jin-FKAMn.] 

jib  0).  Jibo(l).  'gybe,  v.t.  [Dan.  gihhe  = 
to  jib;  cugn.  witli  Dut  gljpe)i=.XQ  turn 
suddenly.] 

2iaui. ;  To  shift,  as  a  fore-nnd-oft  snil,  from 
one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  otiier,  as  the 
wind  changes, 


**  III  cbwisliitt  t*Gk«,  thflT  hAV«  only  ocnwlon  to  aliKt 

or  J  ih  rumiu  liie      '■--•- .... 

oh.  HI. 


I  Mil.''-C«oJt.'  TMrti  Yoyti-jv.   bk.  It  . 


jib  (2>.  v.i.  [O.Pr.  gthrr  «  to  stniCTtlo  with 
the  handf4  and  feet ;  rrgiber  (Kr.  rcjiiri/wrr)—  to 
kick;  Mid,  V.w^.  regihhen.\  To  move  restively 
sideways  or  bnuk wards,  as  a  horKC. 

jib'-ber,  •.     (Eng.  jf'>C2>.  v.,*  -rr.l     A  horse 

glvt'ii  to  jibbing  ;  a  horse  that  jibs. 


Jibe,  V.J.    [Gibe.) 
jib'-let,  a.     [GiBLCT.] 

jiblet-oheck,  jiblet-oheek,  <.    (Gib> 

urr-ciiEtai.) 

Jick'-a-jog,  Jig'-jog,   s.      [A  rcdupUcatiott 

ulji^  OT  jug.]     A  shake,  a  posh,  a  jog. 

Jif-f^,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful)  A  moment,  an 
iustaut.    {Coiloquiai.) 

jig,  «.  [O.Fr.  gige,  gigue  =  (1)  a  sort  of  wind 
lustrnment  ;  (2)  a  kind  of  dance;  from 
M.U.Ger.  gi^i;  G«^r.  geig8=  a  Uddle ;  Ital. 
giga  =  a  fiddle ;  tip.  giga  =  a  lively  taoe  or 

dance.) 
L  Ordinary  Lmtguage: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  n.  I* 
*2.  A  kind  of  ballad  iu  rhyma 
3.  A  trick,  a  piuuk. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  lively  dance  which  mayfce  performed 
by  one  or  more  dancei-s.  It  is  popular  among 
many  nations,  is  distinguished  by  various 
titles,  and  has  a  certain  amount  of  difference 
in  the  steps  aeconling  to  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  j'eople  by  whom  it  is  adopted. 
With  some  it  is  a  sober,  steady,  jug-trot  sorl 
of  a  country -da  nee,  with  otliers  it  is  a  wild, 
6.ivago  exeicise,  without  point  or  meaning. 
With  some  it  is  made  a  means  of  displaying 
tlie  agility  of  the  lower  limbs  of  a  combined 
company  of  danceii;  with  others  it  is  aterp- 
sichorean  drama  for  two  performers,  in  which 
all  the  emotions  excited  by  love  are  repre- 
Ecuted  by  gestures  and  monosyllabic  cries. 

(2)  As  a  movement  in  a  '*  suit*."  the  jig  la 
found  in  works  iiroduced  towanis  the  latter 
I>ai-t  of  the  seveiiteenlh  century,  and  onwards 
to  the  time  of  Haydn.  At  tirst  the  phrases 
were  short,  and  of  no  more  variety  than  was 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  dance,  for  the 
jig  was  occasifwially  one  of  the  figures  of  the 
country  dance.  Cut  later  it  was  made  the 
vehicle  for  display  in  harpsichord  playing, 
and  was  lengthened  and  elaborated  and  be- 
came the  origin  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
sonata.  It  was  written  in  -J,  J,  J,  J,  J.  J,  and 
y  time ;  the  ]teculiarity  of  the  rhythm  of 
triplets  was  uearly  always  preserved,  if  not 
insisted  upon. 

2.  Mach. :  A  handy  tool.  The  name  Is  ap- 
plied to  various  devices,  and  in  many  trades 
small  and  simple  machines  are  called  jigs. 

3.  Sjwrts :  A  trolling  liait,  consisting  of  a 
brirjht  spo()n  and  an  attached  hook.  A  ball 
of  light  metal  on  a  hook. 

jig,  v.i.  &(.  [Jio,  «.] 

A.  IntraTis. :  Tit  dance  a  jig  ;  to  skip  about. 

"  You  Ji^,  yon  amble,  and  yoti  Ilnp,  and  aickuama 
Qod'a  crctkturoB.'  —iihaJc4tjj. :  J/anUet.  lit.  I. 

B.  Tra-nsitiit : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Jxtntpiarfe : 
\.  To  sing  in  jig  time ;  to  sing  In  the  style 
of  a  jig. 

"  Jf-j  off  a  tun«  at  the  toDgiM*a  and.*—  ShaJtmpi.  i 
Lofe'i  tabour't  Lott,  Ul.  1. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  impose  npon,  to  delude. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  il/i)(. ;  To  dress  ore  in  a  jigger.    [Jiookr.] 

2.  Felting:  To  hanlon  au'l  condense  a  felted 
fabric  by  repeated  qniek  blows  from  mdw.  or 
by  a  platen  or  pbitens  liaving  a  jiipid  vibratory 
motion. 

jig-brow,  s.    tJ'N'>'^'-«o*i>-) 

Jig  saw,  5.  A  vcrtically-rrclpmcating 
saw,  moved  by  u  vibrntiiig  lever  or  crank-r<Hl. 
The  saw  Is  arraugi'd  U'tween  two  sUdhig  head- 
blocks,  to  the  upi>er  onr  of  wideh  in  attached 
an  index  to  umrk  the  licvcl.  a  vernier  plat« 
Iwing  Ilxed  to  thn  circular  iron-l»aiiih'd  liinlw»r 
to  which  tilt'  blocks  iirt'  secured  by  braces. 
It  Is  moved  by  n  segnient  of  a  C4ig-wht>u)  under 
the  carriage,  uearlngund  working  intoptnloiia, 
and  by  a  pulley-baud  over  a  drum. 

jig'-gor  (1).  a.     [Eng.  jig,  v. ;  -«r.J 
I.  l>niimiry  lAiUfjtutge: 

1.  One  who  or  that  whieh  jlga. 

2.  4  tlddh'Nllck.    (PtvvinciaL) 
II.  TectinicaUy : 

1.  rtilHnrda :  A  rest  for  a  cue,  wtien  ClM 
player  ainimt  reach  to  Ihn  ball. 

2.  Ftrewinfj  :  A  kind  of  pumji  used  iu  hrnwln«. 


tSh.  b^; 


oat,  90II,  chorus,  ^hln,  bon^h; 
-tion,  -slon  ==  shim :  -(ion,  -flon 


go,  f;em;  thin,  (his;  sin,  a^;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  o^st.      lA^ 
'  zh&n.    -oioaa.  -tioos,  -aioua  =s  BbOs.    -bio,  -die,  Ao.  =  bol*  d#U 
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jigger— Jink 


S.  Coopering:  A  drawing-knife,  with  a  hol- 
lowing blade. 

i.  Felting ;  A  machine  for  felting  fibre  by  nn 
Intermittent  rolling  action  upon  the  niateriiil, 
which  lies  upon  a  table,  and  is  kept  warm 
and  wet. 

5.  Leather:  A  machine  for  graining  morocco 
leather,  consisting  of  gmoved  boxwood  rollers, 
fitted  in  a  frame  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  swung  backward  and  forward  like  a  pen- 
dulum. 

6.  Mining :  A  riddle  or  sieve  shaken  verti- 
cally in  water,  to  separate  the  contained  ore 
into  strata,  according  to  weight  and  conse- 
quent ricliness.  The  sieve  commonly  consists 
of  a  hoop  with  handles,  and  a  bottom  of  sheet- 
brass,  finely  perforated.  Itis  used  by  strildiig 
it  squarely  upon  the  water,  and  giving  it  a 
semi-rotation  simultaneously,  to  sort  the  pul- 
verised ore  according  to  gravity.    The  lighter 

fiortions  are  scraped  from  the  top,  and  the 
ower  stratum  removed  for  smelting  or  further 
concentration. 

7.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  double  and  single  block  tackle,  used 
for  such  .jobs  as  holding  on  to  the  cable,  abaft 
the  L-apstan,  as  the  cable  is  heaved  in.  Also 
nsed  in  hnuling  home  the  topsail  sheet  and 
other  similar  work. 

(2)  A  small  tackle  attar-hed  to  the  bight  of 
another  rope,  to  increase  the  purchase. 

(3)  A  supplementary  sail  rigged  on  a  mast 
and  boom,  from  the  stern  of  a  cutter  or  other 
vessel. 

(4)  A  small  mast  erected  on  the  stem  of  a 
yawl. 

(5)  A  yawl. 

(6)  A  weighted  line  with  several  hooks,  set 
back  to  back,  dropped  suddenly  into  the 
water,  and  suddenly  Jerked  upward  to  catch 
fish. 

8.  Pottery: 

(1)  A  horizontal  table  carrying  a  revolving 
mould,  on  which earihen  vessels  are  shaped  ;  a 
potter's  wheel ;  atlirowing  wheel. 

(2)  A  templet  or  former  which  is  used  in 
shaping  the  interior  of  a  crucible  or  other 
vessel  wlien  the  clay  is  upon  the  wheel 

9.  Print.:  A  contrivance  used  by  composi- 
tors to  keep  copy  in  position,  and  to  mark  the 
lines  they  are  SL-tting. 

jigger-bnlfe,  s.  A  drawing-knife  with 
a  blade  bent  at  one  end  and  curved  at  the 
other,  used  by  wlieelwrights. 

jig'-e©r  (2)  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of 
chigre,  or  chigoe  (q.v.). 

Jig'-gered,  a.  [Kug.  jigger;  -*rf.]  Suffering 
from  the  burrowing  uf  the  jigger  or  chigre  (ij.v.) 
^  This  word  is  often  used  as  sn  imprecation, 
especially  in  the  West  of  England.  Davies 
(Supi>.  (ilnss.),  says,  "  the  expression  arose 
from  the  suffering  caused  by  the  chigoe  insect 
in  the  West  Indirs,"  An  alternative  etynml., 
suggested  by  the  common  use  of  the  word  in 
the  mining  districts,  is  from  Jiooer  (1),  11.  6. 

Jiff'-ging,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  «.     [Jio,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   vis  pr.  par.  & particip.  adj.:  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  syihst, :  The  act  or  process  of  dressing 

ores  in  a, jigger. 

Jigging-machlne,  s.    [Jigger  (1),  II.  6.] 

•jig'-gish,  a.     [Eng.jii?;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  nr  pertaining  to  a  jig ;  resembling  or 
fitted  for  a  jig. 

"The  cornet  therefore  I  must  distinguish  hy  the 
niHBical  inatninieiit  which  Is  coiuinonly  laioivn  by  the 
Dame  of  a  kitt,  thnt  is  laon  Jisgith  thau  the  Qdille 
Itself-"—  TiWer.  No.  157. 

2.  Playful,  frisky. 

"  She  1^  never  8«d,Rnd  yet  not //77f«A  :hercoti3ct(Mice 
Is  clear  fmm  pilt,  ami  that  securea  her  from  Borrow." 
— Ilibington  :  Casfara,  pt.  i. 

Jig'-gle,  v.i.  [Eng.  ,fi'f7,  8.;  frequent.  sufT.  -le.] 
To  urigLrle  or  skiji  about. 

jXg'-gliug,  a.  [JiQOLE.]  Wriggling  about ; 
frisking. 

•jig'-giim-bob,  •jig' -gam-bob,  s.  [Cf. 
Thinqumbob.]  Akuu:k-knack,  a  trinket,  a 
play. 

"  More  Ji'}f7amb'>f>i :  is  not  thlB  the  fellow  ih&t  sworn 
Like  ft  duck  to  th'  eliore  in  our  Bej\-«ervice? 

Deaum.  <*■  Flet,  :  Kniyhc  ff  .ifalfa.  Iv.  L 

JIg'-jog,  5.  [A  reduplication  of  jog  (q.v.).]  A 
jogging,  jolting  motiou. 


*  jig'-maU-cr,  *  jigge-iiiak-«r,  $.  [Eng. 
jiy,  uui.1  vutker.] 

1.  A  writer  or  composer  of  jigs. 

2.  A  ballad-maker. 

•■  0  1  your  only  Jij;mak4r.  What  should  ft  m&n  do, 
but  he  Uierry  r"— ^iAaAetp. .-  Eamlet.  ill  2. 

Jig'-pin,  s.     [Eng.  jig,  and  pin.\ 

Min. :  A  pin  used  to  hold  the  turn-beams 
and  prevent  them  from  turning. 

Ji-had',  Je-h3>d',  s.  [Arabic]  A  holy  war 
proclaimed  by  the  Mussulmans  against  Chris- 
tians. The  Sheealis  do  not  now  consitler  it 
legitimate  to  do  this.  The  Soonees  reserve 
the  tiie:isure  for  great  emergencies.  Fanatics 
attempted  to  set  "ue  nn  foot  in  India  in  1S77. 
Sheik  ul  Islam,  at  Constantinople,  proclaimed 
one  against  the  Russians  about  1S77. 

jill  (1),  s.    [Gill.]    A  giddy  or  flirting  girl. 

"Do  ye  snarl e.  you  blacky'/?/;  she  looks  like  the 
picture  of  America.' — Beauin.  i  Fiet. :  Eniyht  of  Malta, 
V.  L 

Jill-flirt,  s.  A  giddy  or  wanton  girl;  a 
jilt. 

•*  tt  is  certain,  that  we  are  Infested  with  k  parcel  of 
Jifl-Jtirix,  wlio  arj  not  c:inihle  of  being  motbera  of 
brave  uieti." —Guardian,  Iso.  '^c, 

*  jlU  (2),  i     [GiLi.]    A  metal  cup. 

jil'-let,  «.  [Eng.  jill;  -et.]  A  jilt,  a  giddy 
girl.' 

"  A  jaiet  brak"  hia  heart  at  l-iat." 

Bums:  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

Ji^t,  5.     [A  contract   of  jiUct.] 

1.  A  coquette  ;  a  woman  who  capriciously 
or  wantonly  allow.-*  her  lover  to  indulge  hopes, 
and  then  deceives  him  ;  a  flirt. 

•'  Nor  o-ik  I  vengi-anco  on  the  perjured  JU-t, 
'Tis  puiiisbiueut  eiiong'i  to  b-ivo  lier  guilt." 

tVatth  :  Ete^n  :  7^w  PetUknt. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

jUt,  v.t.  &  i.     [Jilt,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  trick  and  deceive  a  man  by 
flattering  his  love  with  hopes,  and  then  cast- 
ing him  off  for  another. 

*'  ^Thence  arises  this  gloom,  this  uncommon  deJectlonT 
Are  yuuyi/(ci/ iu  love?'       C.tmltridya:  A  Dialojac. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  lead  on, 
and  after  cast  off  a  lover. 

"  She  might  h.ive  leam'd  to  cuckold.  JiJt,  and  eham. 
Had  Covent-giirdeu  been  at  SnrinanL" 

Cunyreirc:  Oroonoko.    (EpiL) 

jioi'-CraolE,   S,      [GiMCRACK.] 

jim'-crow,  $,  [From  the  burden  of  an  old 
song.] 

1.  An  implement  for  bending  or  straighten- 
ing rails. 

2.  Thejim-crowplaning-machine  is  furnished 
with  a  reversing  to'd,  to  plane  lioth  ways,  and 
named  from  its  peculiar  motion,  as  the  tool  is 
able  to  "wheel  about  and  torn  about."  The 
table  is  mnved  endways  i>y  a  quick-threaded 
screw,  which  allows  the  driving  motion  to  be 
placed  at  the  end. 

Jlmcrow's-nose,  s. 

Boi. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Phyllocoryne. 

jim'-mer,  s.    [Gi&ibal.] 
jim'-my,  s.    [Jemmy.] 
jimp,  v.l,    [Jump.]    To  jump. 

Jimp,  a.  &,  adjK     [Gimp. J 

A.  As  adj. :   Neat,  spruce,  handsome. 

B.  As  adv. :  Barely,  scarcely,  simply. 

jimp'-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  jimp,  a.  ;  -ly.]  Barely, 
sciircely,  hardly. 

'•  We  are  Jimphj  provided  for  in  beds," — Scott :  Old 
Morfa-'Uj/.  cIl  xxxviL 

jimps,  s.  pi.      [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  jimp,  a.] 

Easy  stays.     (Scotch.) 

"  But  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkinet, 
Hy  lord  tbiukd  micklo  uiair  upon't.' 

Durni  :  ity  LaUi/'s  Oovm. 

jimp'-^,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  jimp,  a. ;  -ly.] 

A,  Asadj,:  Neat,  jimp. 

B,  As  adv. :  Neatly,  tightly. 

JjEm'-son,  5.    [A  corruption  of  Jamestown.] 
Bnt. :  An  American,  name  for  Datura  Stra- 
moniuTn, 

Jin,  ji^in,  s.  [Arab,  jinni  =  one  of  the  geni' ; 
pi,  yniH  =  the  genii  i 

Mnhammadan  M}ithol. :  Oneof  araceof  genii 
said  to  have  had  'nr  tlieirninle  progenitor  Jan, 
and  for  their  female  one  M;irija.    They  diff^-r 


from  man  in  their  nature,  their  form,  and  ' 
their  sjteech.  They  are  b])irits  residing  In  th« 
lowest  firmament,  and  have  the  i>ower  of  ren- 
dering themselves  visible  to  man  in  any  form 
they  please.  Tlie  bodies  they  assume  are 
material,  but  not  grosser  than  the  essence  ci( 
Are  and  smoke.  The  extent  of  their  knowledge 
is  unknown.  Their  character  is  good.  It  is 
not  a  jinn,  but  a  sheitiin,  that  does  evil  deedn. 
(Ji'ffrrr  Shurre^:  Moosulmaiis  of  l-ndia.  pp 
324,  320.) 

jin-gall',  s.    [GiNOAL.] 

jingle.  *  gin-gel-en,  "gin-glen,  "gin- 
gle,  v.i.  &.  t.  [A  frequent,  ft'iuiation  from 
jink,  itself  a  form  of  chink  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  clink ;  to  sound  with  a  tinkling 
metallic  noise  ;  to  chink  ;  to  tiukle. 

"  Eveiy  chime  that/*>i7fed  from  Ostend." 

Byron :  Eng!ith  Bards  &  Scotch  JieeiewerM. 

2.  To  correspond  in  rhyme  or  sound,  so  aa 
to  catch  the  ear. 

"  From  Bermons  with  sixteen  heads  down  to  Jin^ 
^n^  street  ballads,"— J/acau/a^.-  ffist.  Enff.,  cb.  rv. 

3.  To  make  rhyTucs.  possibly  dnggrel. 

"  Whene'er  my  Muse  doea  on  me  ghmce, 
lymyieat  lier."        Bums:  To  John  LapraCt. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  tin- 
kling metallic  noise  ;  to  tinkle. 

jin'-gle,  *  gin'-gle,  s.    [Jingle,  v.] 

1.  A  tinkling  metallic  sound,  as  of  coins,  a 
chain,  &c. 

"  Tliey  should  he  morrla  dancers  hy  their  gingie.  hot 
they  have  no  UAi^kius. '— ficn  Jonton:  Gi/psies  Meta- 
7nor phased. 

2.  That  which  jingles  or  gives  out  a  tinkling 
sound  ;  a  child's  rattle. 

"  If  yon  pl:vnt  where  e-nvages  are,  do  not  only  ente^ 
tain  tliem  with  trifli-s  :iiiil  Jinn'et,  but  use  Iheiu  justly." 
—Bacon:  Essni/i ;  0/ Plantations. 

3.  A  correspondence  of  sonnd  in  rhjTnea, 
especially  when  the  verses  Iiave  little  or  no 
real  merit, 

"  Every  pert  young  fellow  that  has  a  moving  fancy, 
and  the  least  iinjle  ut  verso  iu  his  liciid,  seta  up  (or  a 
writer  of  aougs." — Guardian,  Na  l''*. 

4.  Verse  of  an  ordinary,  jnditTereDt,  OY 
homely  nature ;  doggrel. 

"  I  .  .  .  spin  a  verse  or  twa  o"  rhyme, 
I'  hamely,  Vfestliii>i/i7i'e." 

Bums:  Epistle  to  Dair^ 

5.  A  covered  two-wheeled  car.    (Ireland.) 

6.  (PI.)  A  popular  name  for  St.  Anthony's  flrtu 

jin'-gler,  *  gin'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  jingl(e) ;  -er.) 
One  wiio  or  tliat  wiiich  jingles. 

*'  I  had  spnis  of  mine  own  before,  hntthey  were  not 
ginalert."— Ben  Jonson  :  Every  Man  out  of  his  tlutnour, 

iLi. 

Jin'-gling.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s,    [Jikole,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsl. :  Tlie  act  or  state  of  tinkling  or 
giving  out  a  tinkling  metallic  sound  ;  a  clink. 

"  rrooked  or  straight,  thruugli  qua^s  or  tliomy  delli. 
True  to  thojingling  of  our  .eader's  bolls." 

Ccur/-er :  Tirocinium.  264. 

Jin'-gO,  s.  k  a.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin; 
by  some  considered  acnrrupt.  of  St.  Gingoulph 
or  Gingjifpkus,  as  in  Barham's  I ngoldsby  Le- 
gends, by  others  from  Basque  Jingo  =  God.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  mild  oath. 

2.  One  of  that  party  in  Kngland  which  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  the  Turks  in  the  Turco- 
Russian  war  of  1S77-8.  In  this  sense  derived 
directly  from  the  refrain  of  a  song,  then  popu- 
lar at  mnsic-halls,  of  which  the  two  first  lines 
ran  as  follows : 

••  We  don't  want  to  fight,  hut  by  Jingo  if  wc  io. 
We've  b'ot  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men.  we've  got  th* 
money  too." 
Hence,  one  clamorous  for  war ;  one  who  ad- 
vocates a  "spirited"  foreign  policy. 

"  Ue  is  a  more  pernicious  kind  of  Jingo  thaa  his 
predeceaaorB." — Graphic,  Nov.  K.  ISSl. 

3.  An  imnginary  idol,  worshipped  by  Hie 
paity  described  under  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  HiO 
Jingnes  :  as,  a  jingo  policy. 

Jln'-go-l^m,  s.  [Eng.  jingo;  -ism,]  The 
views  and  i^rocedure  of  the  Jingoes, 

"In  the  davs  when  Jin^joirm  had  to  be  cotnlnted 
and  oveicom^" —PaU  MaU'Gazette,  June  U,  16S4k 

*  jink,  V.t.  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cheat,  to  impose  tlpon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  elude  a  person  byan  active 
movement ;  to  dodge. 


.&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  cameV  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.    p5t 
or*  wore.  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     S9,  <e  =  e.     ey  =  a.    q,u  =  kw. 


jink— jobber 
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Jink,  s.     [Jink,  v.]    A  quick  elusory  turn. 
If  (1)  To  jink  in  :  To  enter  a  plac*  suddenly, 

"  My  toni  couIiluA  tik  It  we«l  your  ooming  hlliiktiis 
and  jhJcing  in,  lu  tb*t  fasblou."— iScoM.*  Antiquary. 

Ch.    XST. 

{•!)  High-jinks^    [IIigh-jinks]. 

Jlnk'-er,   s.      [Eng.  jink  v.  ;   -er,]    One  who 

turns  quiekly  ;  a  t^y,  spriglitly  girl;  a  wag. 

"ThAt  lUy  ye  w«  Kjink^r  noble, "* 

Bums :  Avid  Farm«r't  SatutatUm. 

Jinn,  M.    [JiN.1 

jinn'~ee  (pi.  Jinn),  s.     [Amb.,  Hind.,  &c.  = 

tliat  which  is  iutenia!  or  uuseen.]    [JiK.  ] 

Jin  -nj^,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gin  =  engine.  For 
dff.  see  etyni.  and  compouiul.] 

Jinny-road.  s. 

Mining:  An  inclined  road  in  a  coal-mine, 
on  which  loaded  cars  descend  hy  gra\ity,  atul 
draw  up  emi>ty  ones.  Also  known  locally  iu 
Bome  parts  of  England  as  a  jig-brow. 

*  JiP'-pOf  *-  (Pr.  jifpe,"  qJ.  jupon.]  A  sort  of 
wnistt'oat  or  stays  for  women, 

Jir'-ble,  Jair'-ble»  v.t.  [Etym.  donbtful.l 
To  spill  any  liquid  by  carelessly  moving  the 
bottle  containing  it.  (Scotch.)  {Scott :  St.  Ro- 
nan's  IVell.) 

Jirk'-i-net,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  jerkin  (q.v.).]  A 
sort  of  boddice  or  substitute  for  stays,  witli- 
out  whalebones,  worn  by  females. 

Jo,J6o  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  referred  by  some 
to  Fr,  joie  =  joy.]    A  sweetlieart,  a  darling. 

"  I  chefit«cl  tlie  ledily  for  your  clftvern,  hut  I  wasiia 
gaun  to  chfAt  my  jo«."Scott  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vli. 

Jo'-a-chim-lte,  s.     [For  etym.  see  def.) 

Ch,  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Joachim, 
Abbot  of  Flora,  in  Calabria.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Fnitricelli  (q.v.).  Tliey  were 
condemnod  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  iu  1215, 
and  by  that  of  Aries  in  12G0-1. 

Joan,  5.  [Female  proper  name,  from  Jolin(ii.v.).] 
Joan  sUver-pin.  s. 
Hot. :  A  name  for  the  Opium  Poppy  (Popo- 
ver  sonmiferiivi). 

JO'&n'-nite.  Jd-li^'-mte,  «.  [For  etym. 
see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.  O'l.):  The  followers  of  John  Chry- 
sostom,  consccratcil  Archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople in  A.D.  :i98.  He  was  deposed  in  403,  for 
his  reproof  of  sin,  and  banished  in  404.  Tlie 
Beet  became  extinct  about  a.d.  438. 

JO'-ar,   B.      [JOWAREE.J 

Job  (1),  s.  &a.     [O.Fr.  jo6=a  mouthful.]  [Gob. 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  An  occjisioiirtl  petty  piece  of  work  of  any 
kind,  undertaken  for  a  stated  iirice. 

"  WhAttool  la  then  Job  titter  Job  v>\n  not  hack  T" 
Moore  :  tiale  of  the  I'oolt, 

2.  Anything,  of  greattsr  or  less  importance, 
nnclertaken  for  a  fixed  sum :  as,  The  engineer 
received  so  much  for  the  jo&. 

3.  Any  oceurr'-nce,  fortunate  or  otherwise  : 
as,  It  was  a  good  (or  bud)  job  for  him. 

4.  A  situation,  a  place  of  employment:  as. 
He  has  got  a  good  jfJb.    {Colloq.) 

5.  An  undertaking,  ostensibly  fnrthe  bendit 
of  the  country  or  some  public  body,  re;dly  lor 
one's  private  benefit.  (Often  applied  to  a 
piece  of  nepotism.) 

•'  No  cheek  Is  known  to  hbiah  or  heart  to  tlirob, 
B«ve  when  tbey  Iuho  a  unvstluii  or  i^.inb." 

Pope:  Euayt  vn  VrUicim.  L  104. 

B.  Aa  adjective: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  collections  of  thingjt. 
either  miscelhmcousor  of  tlio  samo  kind,  bnlil 
to^'cther.  Tlio  idea  conveyed  is  tliat  they  arc 
di^pottcd  of  at  a  sacrifice. 

2.  Tlie  term  applied  to  anything  let  on  Idro. 

"  l.ettUtg  hlin  hn\oJ"f>  hone*  for  £160  aye&r."— J/Uf 
Sdffauxirth :  The  Lottery,  cli.  1, 

H  (1)70  do  the  job  for  ont :  To  kill  him. 

(2)  To  do  odd  jobs:  To  do  occjisional  wcjrk  of 
a  potty  kind.  (Often  applied  to  the  more 
menial  offices  of  domestic  service.) 

(3)  To  do  n  thing  by  tlie  job:  To  undertake 
and  ilo  work  at  so  much  for  the  whole ;  to 
work  by  piecework. 

Job-lot,  ».  A  collection  of  thingn,  either 
misct'Uaneous  or  of  tlio  Aamo  khul,  Hold  to- 
getlier,  ostensibly  under  market  value  :  as,  a 
Job-lot  of  drapery,  a  job-lot  of  ties. 


Job-maator,  «.  One  who  lets  out  car- 
riages  or  hor>.rs,  contracting  to  keep  the  car- 
ria;^es  in  repair  and  to  change  the  horses  when 
required. 

Job-printer,  s.  A  printer  vhose  busi- 
ness is  conlined  to  small  quantities  of  mia- 
cellaneous  work;  a Jobbing-pi-iuter. 

Job- watch,  s. 

Nant. :  A  watch  with  a  seconds  hand,  used 
In  taking  observations  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  constantly  shifting  the  chronometer,  with 
which  the  watch  has  to  be  compared  Imme- 
diately before  and  after  every  observation. 

Job-work,  s.  Occasional  work,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  constant  employment. 

"  For  every  descrlptlou  ol  Job-work  bo  reaiiy." 

J/oore:  Donkey  A  his  J'aniiiera, 

job  (2).  s.  [Job  (2),  r.]  A  sudden  blow  or 
thrust  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

%  The  word  nut-j'^hberis  used  aa  a  synonym 
for  the  uuthateh,  berause  tliat  bird  breaks 
open  nuts  with  blows  of  its  bilL 

Job  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Job  (1),  «.] 
A«  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  out  In  separate  portions ;  to  dis- 
tribute work  among  eoulra.tors  or  masters  ; 
to  sublet. 

2.  To  let  out  for  hire;  specif.,  applied  to 
horses  and  cariiages. 

3.  To  engage  liorset  and  carriages  for  hire 
from  a  job-master. 

4.  To  buy  goods,  as  cotton  op  cigars,  in 
large  quantities,  often  by  the  cargo,  and  dis- 
trilmte  them  to  wholesale  dealers:  as.  Ha 
jobs  large  quantities  every  year. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  work  at  chance  work ;  to  undertake 
employment  of  a  meuial  or  dishonourable  kind. 

"  Wanted— Authors  of  nil  work,  to/oftlorthesejiduu." 
J/oore  :  Literary  AdeerlisKnirtit. 

2.  To  deal  iu  scrip ;  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  a  broker. 

3.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  a  Job-master 
(q.v.) :  as.  He  jobs  largely  in  the  season. 

4.  To  hire  cjirriages  or  horses  from  a  job- 
master :  as,  I  shall  jul>  with  B. 

5.  To  do  work,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  really  for  one's  own  ;  hence,  to  iiei'- 
form  i)ublic  duties  witha  view  to  one's  private 
advantage. 

"  Aud  IXidgtBjob  and  bishopn  bile  tbo  town.* 

Pope :  Jlorai  Jittaya,  liL  I4L 

Job  (2),  'Job-byn,  v.t.  [Ir.  &  Gael.  gob=^a. 
beak  or  bill ;  Wei.  gwp.\ 

1.  To  strike  forcefully  and  suddenly  with  a 
sharp-pointed  Instrument  or  weapou. 

"  Johbyn  with  tho  bllL     Jiottro."— Prompt,  Part. 

2.  To  drive  in  a  aharp-poiated  instrument 
or  weapon, 

J5b  (3),  Jobe,  v.t.  [Etym.  uncertain.  Usually 
given  as  if  from  the  patriandi  Job,  in  allusion 
to  the  rebukes  he  received  from  hi.H  friends, 
tliongh  it  would  seem  probable  if  a  won!  with 
this  meaning  were  derived  from  the  story  of 
the  patriarch,  it  wouhl  take  the  form  of  flie 
name  of  one  of  his  friends.  A^^aiust  this  view 
is  to  bo  urged  the  comparative  easiness  witli 
which  his  name  is  pronounced,  when  com- 
pared with  theirs.  Cf.  Notes  it:  Queries,  June  21, 
18S1,  ]).  -lyQ.]  To  chide  sternly;  to  reprimand, 
to  scold. 

Job,  s.  [Hob.  av^^  (lyob);  Gr.  ■^w^  (I6b)  =  a 
patriarch  notable  for  his  patience.)    [1[] 

t  The  Book  of  Job  : 

Old  Test.  Canon:  In  the  Knglish  version  of 
the  Bil>lc,  Job  stands  Ili-st  iu  order  of  tlie 
poetic  bonks  of  the  Ohl  Testament,  but  It  is 
the  third  In  the  llelirew  Scrlptm'o,  Psaltns 
and  Proverbs  preceding  it,  and  the  Bong  of 
Solomon  conung  next.  A  pr<»logue  (ch.  I.  ii.) 
and  tho  conclusion  (eh.  xlii.  7-17),  nre  tn  ]>roHO. 
Tho  rest  Is  i)f)clry,  aud  of  a  \ery  Iilf^h  order. 
In  the  historical  prologue  Job  is  Introduced 
as  deeply  pious  and  execcdlngly  prnsperous. 
Satan  insinuates  that  ho  U  ))i'ius  simply  Ix^- 
cause  God  has  bribed  him  to  be  ho  by  means 
of  his  prnsiierity.  Hcniove  (lie  latter,  and 
tho  former  will  also  <tcimrl.  Inst-rad  of 
blessing,  lie  will  curse  Oo<l  t"  his  face.  To 
prove  the  falsityofthinchnrgo.  Satan  Isallowcd 
to  strip  Job  of  possessioim  and  cliildreii,  mid 
to  affiiet  him  with  nloathsnttie  disease.  Tlie 
pntrinreh  bows  um-oniplainlngly  to  tho  OlMue 
decision,  while  tho  piwty  of  his   wife   brwiks 


down  inthetrial.  Job's  three  friends— Eliphai^ 
Bihiad,  aud  Zopliar— arrive  to  eomfttrl  him, 
and  tlie  iK>etry  begins.  Jot>,  in  despair,  curse* 
tho  day  of  his  birth  ;  Eliphaz  replies,  hui|  Job 
makes  a  rejoiuder.  Bildad  follows,  and  Jok 
answers  him.  Zojihar  next  si^eaks,  and  Job 
ag.tin  replies  (ch.  iii.-xiv.).  Each  of  the 
three  friends  speaks  nuew,  Job  thrice  replying 
(xv.-xxi.).  Then  follow  Elijihuz  and  job, 
Bildad  and  Job,  Zophar  remamitii:  silent.  A 
fourth  s|>eaker,  a  young  man.  Elihii,  dissatis- 
fied witli  tlie  reply  of  the  elder  three,  feela 
vehemently  moved  to  put  in  liis  wi,.rd,  and 
does  so  (xxxii.-xxxvil.).  All  the  four  pro- 
ceed on  the  erroneous  notion  that  whcKtver 
suffers  more  than  others  must  have  pre\  iously 
sinned  more  grievously  than  they  (Luk«  xiiL 
1-6).  They  infer  that  Job  nmst  have  done 
so.  Job,  on  his  part,  having  long  since  lieeo 
provoked  to  exclaim,  "Misenible  comforters 
are  ye  alM"  (ivi.  2).  (Job's  Comkortek.| 
Jehovah  then  answei-s  the  jiatriarch  out  oi 
the  whirlwind,  ami  vindicates  his  conduct  and 
views,  Job  answering  in  deejtest  abasement 
(xxxviii.-xlii.  6).  The  comforters  are  <en- 
snred,  are  enjoinerl  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  are 
panloned  on  the  intercession  of  Job,  to  wliom 
are  liorn  exactly  the  same  numl»er  of  chiMreo 
he  bad  lost  (cf.  i.  2,  and  xlii.  l:J).  whilst  he  Is 
granted  twicethe  possessions,  tlioiigli  before  he 
"was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  earth." 
(Cf.  i.  3  aud  xlii.  12.)  He  lives  HO  year^  after 
his  trial. 

The  book  of  Job  is  absolutely  unique  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Tlie  hero  is  not  a  Jew.  While 
the  name  Jehovah  is  used,  the  whole  history 
of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  chosen  people  Is 
ignored.  The  author  Feems  well  aripiiiinted 
with  Egypt,  its  crocodiles  (xli.).  and  its  pyra- 
mids (?)  (ill.  14),  and  the  desert  with  its  os- 
triches (xxxix.  i:i-lS),  its  wild  nsses  (xxiv.  5, 
xxxix.  5-S),  audits  too  successful,  tent-living, 
predatory  tribes  (xii.  C).  The  language  ui 
Hebrew,  with  various  Aramaisnis,  and  with 
a  flint  Arabic  tinge.  Tho  view  still  held  by 
most  commentators  is  that  the  book  is  very 
ancient,  and  its  n.dhor  probably  Moses,  u 
so,  then  it  is  intelligible  why  there  is  a  resem- 
blance between  expressions  iu  Job  and  in 
Genesis.  (Cf.  Gen.  ii.  23,  and  Job  ii.  5;  Gen. 
iv.  21,  and  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31 ;  Gen.  vi.  S; 
and  Job  i.  0,  &c.)  Others  place  it  about  the 
time  of  Solcmon  or  that  of  one  of  the  suo- 
ceediug  kings ;  Renan  siiys  about  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Captivity.  Others  make  it 
even  later,  belie*."in;i  that  the  pei"souillcatioQ 
of  the  evil  spirit  is  of  Pei  sian  oi  igin  (i.  ti,  7, 12X 
The  Talmud  oiiginate<l  the  view,  since  adopted 
by  various  Biblical  critics,  that  the  book  ia 
only  a  parable.  But  against  this  view  may  be 
quoted  E;:ek.  xiv.  14,  20,  and  James  v.  II. 

Job's-comforter,  s.  A  false  fricu<l.  who 
takes,  or  seems  to  t^dvc,  pleasuie  in  uttributinB 
ouc's  misfortunes  to  one's  own  coui-se  oi 
action  whilst  jiretcnding  to  sympathise.  Of 
course  tlio  allusion  is  lo  the  severe  rebukes 
administered  to  Job  by  his  thive  friends, 
which  forced  him  to  exclaim  **  Miserable  com- 
forters ;u-e  ye  all  "  (Job  xvi.  2). 

"  Vniir  Ifulywhlp  U  one  of  Job'»-c^mt/orter$,'' Swift: 
Polite  Vonvrruit ion,  hi. 

*  Job'a-nowB,  5.    Bad  news. 

"  Kniiii  lioiiio  tlu-re  onn  iiulliUiK  cuiiia  except  ■/•6V 
netetr—Carlgle :  /V.  ttee.,  |>t  I>1 .  bk.  ill.,  cb.lv. 

*  JoVs-poSt,  ».  A  messenger  of  bad  news. 

"  TbU  JiA'i-i^mt  front  Duitfurlei  .  .  .  reiwliekl  th« 
NaUuiiiiI  tv-incutlou."— Ciir/*/«:  iWnc*  Kee..  v*.  UL, 
bk.  hi.,  ill.  Iv. 

Job'8-toars»  s.  ;>/. 

Hot.  :  1'he  hard,  bony  seeds  of  a  grass, 
Coix  Luchrxjnux.     [Coix.] 

Job-a'-tion,  ».    (Eng.  job  (3),  v.  (q.T.) ;  -otttm.] 
A  severe  scolding  ;  a  sharp  ivprinuind. 

^  Of  Ihoorthography,  derivation,  and  mean- 
ing of  this  woiil.  ns  opposed  to  a  llctivo  jawba- 
tion,  O.  A.  Salu  (Edx^-es,  Sept.  0,  ISS4)  *i\yn  : 

itio'i.'  iM-cHtine  ttiv  wotil  itmni  a  long 
rhiiitiKt.  All')  bni  red-rviK'T  (••  tli* 
't«d  oil  the  iiAtrlMirb  Jwb  bjr  hi* 
too  obhiilUK  lileliiU.' 

jSb'-bor,  K.    (Eng.  Job  0).  v, ;  ^.1 

1.  Ono  who  Is  rntployed  oc*-ai>ionally ;  on* 
wlio  de|<ends  on  chance  work. 

2.  One  who  executes  roiNilra:  as,  a  watch- 
jobf>rr. 

3.  One  who  lets  out  horses  and  carringes 
for  a  time:  a  jol>-mnHtor. 

4.  Ono  who  purehnses  gonls  In  bulk,  and  Is 
the  nibdlum  of  tlietr  distribution. 


"  I  wix>t«  'Jo'"itio'i.'  1 
tlrri\ryb..ii.lly..riTt.rli 
t^-OlHU*  irbiikrn  liiOKt' 


bSiX,  b^;  p^t.  J^l;  cat,  90U.  cboms,  ^hln,  bon^b;  go.  ftom;  tbln,  ^bls.  sin,  Of :  ezpoot,  yenopbon.  o^st.     ph  -  t 
-don,  -tioji  ^  Bb^n.    -tlon«  -slon  -  sbiin;  vlon,   ^lon  -  zhtin.    -tloiis.  -olotis,  -slous --  sbfis.    -bio,  -dlo,   Ac  .■  boL  dfL 
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jobbernowl— jog 


6.  One  who  deals  in  stocks  and  sharea; 
chiefly  in  cnmposition,  as  a  nU^ck-Johber, 

6.  One  wlio,   whilst  he  professes  to  serve 

Otliers.  seeks  his  own  ends  ;  an  intriguer  who 

turns  public  duty  to  private  advantage;  om^ 

who  undertakes  dishonourable  work  in  politics. 

"Some  h(ickueyed/o66erin  boruugtu."— -UrtcauZay  / 

Essays;  Balia^m. 

•j6b'-ber-niilVl,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  jo&ard«  (Fr. 
jobard)  ~  a  foolisli  fellow,  nnd  nowl,  nole  =  a 
he.id.]  An  intensely  stupid  fellow  ;  a  block- 
head. 

Job'-ber-3^,  s,    [Eng.  johher ;  -y.l    The  act  or 

practice  of  jobbing,  in  an  unfavourable  sense  ; 
political  coiruption,  unfair  means  used  to  ob- 
taiu  a  desired  end,  either  in  public  or  privata 
life. 
Job  -bing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Job  (1),  ».J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  A  teTnn  vaHovsly  applied : 

(1)  To  one  who  confines  himself  to  small 
miscellaneous  work,  whether  as  an  employer 
or  journeyman  :  as,  a  jobbing  printer, 

(2)  To  one  not  in  constant  employment,  but 
imdertaking  odd  jobs  :  as,  a  jobbing  ganlener. 

(3)  To  one  using  unfair  means  to  gain  a 
desired  end-     (Chiefly  of  public  life.) 

"Coiiffreas  la  filled  w[th  Jobbing  iwliticlana.*— Safur- 
day  Uei'ivw.  Jan.  27,  1883,  p.  WZ, 

•  j6c'-an-try.  s.  [Lat.  jocansi^emt.  jocanti^), 
pr.  par.  otjocor—  to  Jest,  to  joke  (q.v.).]  The 
act  or  practice  of  jesting. 

Jock,  s.  rJocKEY,  8.]  A  popular  contraction 
of  jockey. 

"  Sot  were  the  north-country  JocAi  le«3  witty  on 
their  iiuiaUjra  tbaai  tlieir  steeda."— ixjran  .■  JUbi>wi-uj 
qfOi'.-  Great  Towru,  p.  13. 

J6ck'-«y, s-  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  anorthern 
form  of  Jackey,  &  dunin.  uf  Juck,  ft  familiar  of 
John  (q.v.).  Littre  gives  the  llrat  meaning  of 
this  word,  which  has  passed  into  Frencli,  as 
"a  young  servant,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  ride 
as  postilion."  For  another  view,  Kee  extract 
under  JoCKEYisM.] 

1.  A  man  who  gets  a  living  by  riding  pro- 
fessionally in  horse-ra'jes. 

"  UU^octe^y  called  upoii  hhn  to  make  h!s  final  efforL' 
^-Saturday  licuicv.  Aug.  5.  1882.  v-  190- 

2.  A  horse-dealer;  one  whose  trade  it  is  to 
buy  and  sell  horses. 

3.  A  cheat;   one  given  to  sharp  practice, 

Srobably  from  the  bad  reputation  of  horse- 
ealers. 

4.  A  cnnteniptuons  name  for  a  Scotchman, 
from  their  calling  Jack,  Jock. 

jockey-club,  s.  A  dub  for  regulating 
all  uKxtters  coniii.cted  with  liui-sei-aciiig.  It 
wiis  established  about  a.d.  17j8,  and  stUl  con- 
tinues to  flourish. 

J6ck'-ey,  v.t    [Jockey,  «.] 

1.  To  deceive  in  trade ;  to  act  with  sharp 
practice  to  ;  to  cheat. 

2.  To  jostle  by  riding  against.    (Johnson.) 

3.  To  make  nae  of  dislionest  measures,  such 
as  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  employed  by 
low-class  horse-dealers,  for  procuring  the 
passage  or  rejection  of  some  private  measure 
thi'ough  Pai'liament. 

iock'-ey-ism,  s.    [Eng.  jodcey,  s. ;  -ism.) 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  a  jockey. 

*'  Jockeyism  projteily  ine.'^iis  the  management  of  a 
whli).  and  the  word  juckey  is  neither  luoits  uor  Usi 
thivii  the  tciiQ  ItAHltn)  Bli','litly  nixdilied.  by  whii^ii 
they  I  the  Kit'3lc3|  designate  tlie  formidjihle  whijis  which 
tliey  uauiilly  c;iiTv,!iiid  wliiili  nre  at  i.i-ejteiit  liiceiiend 
use  ^iiiioiig  iiiii-3e-ti;itllckera.  under  the  title  o(  Jockey- 
whi|>9.'— tf.  lioituw,  iu  Annandaie. 

2.  Hoisiness. 

"  Exercising  his  convers.itiDnBl  tftlents  fn  n  mixture 
of  shiug  &ud.joi:/iOj/uitu"—Lytiiin :  rahatn,  ch.  Ui. 

J6ck'-e^-sllip,  s.    [Eng.jocfrei/;  •ship.'] 

\.  Tlie  ait  or  practice  of  riding  horses  in 
horse-iaces  ;  hoisemanshii*. 

•'  I  daresay  you  heard  what  Mr.  EUIston'a  Idea  Is  of 
repaying  uie  my  jocA;e'/sA((y/''—i/'aw.'ei/  Srnarl:  Fruut 
Put  Co  I-'iniilt,  ch.  xVlL 

2.  A  jockey;  one  whose  acts  resemble  those 
of  a  jockey  ;  tlie  character  or  position  of  a 
Jockey. 

"  Where  can  at  last  hUJockrj/shlp  retire  f  ** 

CoWf/er:  Convtreation,  ili. 

•  joc-onde,  o.    [JociraD.j 

)d~cdse,  a.     t^Lat.  jocosus,  from  jocus  =  a  joke 
(q.v.).] 


1.  Of  persotu) :  Humorous,  facetious  ;  given 
to  jokes  or  jesting. 

'*  £v«n  made >oco<« all luloDS  to  the  perilous  tUoatlon 
In  which  btf  stood."— Jtfocau/aj/  .■  Buc   Jinff.,  ch.  v. 

2.  0/  things:    Containing    a  joke;    droll, 
am  using. 

j6-c6se'-ly,  odw.  [Eng.  jocose;  -ly.]  Jocu- 
larly,  facetiously;  in  a  jocose  or  humorous 

manner. 

"  ]  hod.  Indeed,  the  coriraml  punlihment  of  what 
the  gGUtlem«u  of  the  louj;  robe  are  jdensed  Jocosely  to 
call  uiountiug  the  roctrum  for  one  Uour," — Pope: 
Dunciad,  bk/ll.     (/Vwm  Curl.) 

Jd-c6se'-ness.  s,  [Eng.  jocose;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  of  being  jocose;  merriment 

*j5-cd-ser'-l-ou3,  a.  [Eng.  jocoscy  and 
serious.]  Given  at  one  time  to  jocoseness,  at 
another  to  seriousness ;  ]Kirtaking  of  the 
qualities  of  mirth  and  sadness  ;  serio-comic. 

"Or  with  the  merry  fello\v9  quaff. 
And  l;«igli  aloud  with  tlieiu  ttiat  laugh; 
Or  drink  B^joctseriont  cup 
With  soula  who  ve  took,  their  freedom  up." 

•JO-COS'-l-ty,  s.     [Eng.  jocos(c);  •ity.\ 

1,  Jocularity,  facetiousuess,  waggery. 

2.  A  joke  ;  a  jocose  act,  story,  or  phrase. 

Joo'-te-le^,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Jacqites  dc 
Lii'ge,  a  fjiiious  cutler  of  that  city.]  A  large 
pocket-knile.    (Scotch.) 

"Au"  gif  the  custock'a  sweet  or  sour 


jOC'-U-lar,  ■  j6c'-U-lar-^,  a.  [hat.  jocidar is, 
iiouijocuLus,  dimin.  of  joc;(S  =  a  joke  (q.v.).] 

1.  0/  persons :  Addicted  to  jesting  ;  merry, 
facetious. 

2.  Of  things :    Merry,    sportive,   amusing ; 
embodying  a  joke. 

"This  [the  mnyor  of  Hatgaver]  is  t^Jocuiary  and 
imayliiary  court,  whevewllli  men  make  luerriment  to 
tlieiiiaelvea,  pit-sentliig  t.uch  iieraona  fia  go  slovenly  in 
their  attire,  &c"'—/'«/y«r;   n'orlhten  ;  ComuxiU. 

Joc-u-llir'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  jocwiar;  -i(t/.]  The 
quality  of  being  jocular;  sportiveness,  merri- 
ment. 

"  Theatratn  of  Jocularity  which  In  one  place  obtains 
treata  jmd  p  itrouage,  would  lii  another  be  heard  with 
ludiirereuce.'*— /;<t'»iirflr.  No.  leo. 

j6c'-u-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jocidar;  -ly.]  In 
a  jocular  manner  ;  sportively,  jestingly. 

*  j6c'-u-lar-^,  o.    [Jocular.] 

*  joc'-u-lat-or,  s.     [Lat.]    A  jester,  a  joker ; 

a  foolby  prolession.     [Juggler.] 

•Joc'-U-la-tor-Jf',  a.  [Lat  jocvlatorius,  from 
joculator'::^a  jester.]  Uttered  in  jest;  droll, 
meriy,  humorous. 

joc'-iind,  *  joc-onde,  n.  &a(£v.    [0.  Fr.  jo- 

cond^,    Irom    Lit.    jucundns  =  pleasant  (orig. 
helpful) ;  jvvare  =  to  help.] 

A.  -45  adjective  : 

1.  Blithe,  cheerful;  free  from  care  or 
anxiety. 

*'  While  their  hearts  vere  Jocund  and  sublime.* 
Milton.'  HatTiton  Aaonisrcs,  1,069, 

2.  Airy,  lightsome. 

"  Uevtis  the  spruce  %aA  Jocund  Bprlug.* 

Slitton:  Comat,  173. 

3.  Sportive,  gay,  sprightly. 

"  And  titejocund  rel>etka  sound,** 

Miiloii:  LAUegr^K  M. 

4.  Calculated  to  inspire  mirth. 

'•  Height«ued  n»  with  viue.Jocund  and  boon," 

JJdCon:  P.  L..  ix.  7fi3. 

B,  As  adv.  :  Blithely,  cheerfully. 

"  Howjocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afleld." 
Oray:  Eleffy. 

jo-ciind'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  jocund;  -Uy.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  Ijeing  jocund ;  merriment, 

gaiety. 

joc'-iilld-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  joc«7tfi;  -ly.}  "With 
jocundity  ;  blithely,  merrily,  gaily. 

Joc'-und-ness,  s.  [Eng.  jocund; 'uess.]  The 
same  as  Jocunditv  (q.  v.). 

joe  (I),  s.     [Jo.] 

joe  (2),  jo'-ej^,  s.  [For  etym.,  see  def.]  A 
popular  name  lor  a  fourpenny  piece,  probably 
a  derisive  allusion  to  Josei'h  Hume,  M.P. 
(1771-1835),  who  is  said  to  liave  strongly  re- 
commended that  coin  for  the  payment  of  cab- 
fares  lor  short  distances. 

joe  (3),  s,     [Johannes.] 

joe  (4),  8.  [Shortened  for  Joe  Miller  (q.v.).] 
An  old  joke. 


Jo' -«!,«•  (Heb.  ^(yoci);  Gr.  "IwijA  (JofiQ. 
Jo  is  a  contraction  of  Jehovah,  and  el  is  God. 
[El.]  Joel,  tlieiefoio,  is  =  To  whom  Jehovah 
is  God — i.e.,  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.) 

Script.  Bir-g. ;  The  name  of  a  Hebrew  pro- 
phet, and  of  more  than  twelve  other  persons 
[111  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam. 
vuL  23  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  35,  v,  12,  &c.> 

IT  Tlie  Book  of  Joel : 

Old  Teat.  Canon:  A  prophetic  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  wiitten  by  Joel,  the  second 
of  the  minor  jirophets.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  except  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel 
(i,  1).  Joel  seems  to  have  lived  in  Judali. 
The  main  olijcct  of  his  bonk  is  to  counsel 
repentance,  in  connection  with  a  fearful  visita- 
tion of  locusts,  accouipanied  by  drought, 
which  had  desolated  the  land  (eh.  L,  ii.  1-12). 
Then  there  follows  a  prediction  tliat  the 
Spirit  of  God  should  he  poured  out  on  all 
flesh,  with  celestial  revelations  to  young  and 
old  (ii.  2S),  a  passage  wlii<:h  St.  Peter  refers  to 
as  being  fullilled  in  the  Pentecostal  efluaion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  lG-21.) 

The  date  of  Joel  is  doubtful.  He  has 
been  placed  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (b.c.  878- 
833),  in  that  of  Uzziah  (809-76i)).  in  wliich 
case  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Amns.  with 
whose  proiihecies  several  verses  of  Joel  agree. 
(Of.  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  26,  with  Amos  iv.  6-9  ;  Joel 
iii.  4-(i  with  Amos  i.  6-10;  Joel  iii.  16,  with 
Amos  i.  2,  and  ver.  18  with  Amos  ix.  13.) 
Others  suppose  liini  to  have  lived  in  the 
reignof  Jnram  (b.c.  893  or  S92-S83-4) ;  or  in 
tliat  of  Manasseh  (b.c.  699-644).  If  there  is 
a  reference  in  Joel  iii.  2  to  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  iu  ver.  1  to  that  uC  the 
two,  this  would  indicate  a  late  date,  as  the 
mention  of  the  Grecians  in  verse  6  perhaps 
may  do.  The  canonical  authority  of  Joel  has 
never  been  seriously  disputed. 

Joe  Mll'-ler.  s.  [From  Joseph  Miller  (1684- 
173S),  a  witty  actor,  who  was  a  favourite  about 
the  time  Cougreve's  plays  were  fashionable.] 

1.  A  stale  jest.  The  compilation,  Joe  Miller's 
Jests,  publislicd  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
supposed  anchor,  was  the  work  of  John  Mot- 
tley  (169'2-1700),  but  the  term  lias  been  used  to 
pass  otr,  not  only  the  original  stock,  but  thou- 
sands of  jokes  mannfactuied  long  after  Miller 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  ol  St.  Clement 
Danes.    (Cates.) 

2.  A  jest-book,  especially  one  in  whicli  the 
jokes  are  old,  and  the  wit  tlie  reverse  of 
sparkling. 

Joe  Mil'-ler-ism,  s.     [Joe  Milter;  -ism.] 

1.  A  stale  jest ;  a  flat  dull  joke. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  indulging  in  Joe 
Miller's— i.e.,  of  making  or  retailing  atale, 
dull  jokes. 

Joe  Mil'-ler-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  Joe  Miller;  -ize.] 
To  give  a  jesting  or  joculai-  character  to ;  to 
mingle  witli  jokes  or  jests.  (Saturday  Heview, 
in  AnnamUile.) 

Joe'-pye,  5.     [Proper  name  (?).]    (See  etym. 

and  LOiiipound.) 

Joepye-weed,  a 

But.:  An  Anieiican  name  for  Eupatarium 

purpureuvi, 

jog,  "jogge,  v.t.  &  i.     [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 

Wcl.  go<ji  =■  to  shake,  to  agitate.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  pusli  or  strike  lightly,  usu- 
ally with  tlie  hand  or  elbow,  lor  the  purpose 
of  exciting  attention  ;  to  jostle. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  with  an  easy,  leisurely  pace.  In 
which  the  strides  resemble  jogs  or  shocks. 
(In  both  senses  usually  followed  by  on,  some- 
times by  oi'cr.) 

"  The  good  old  ways  our  sins  jof/frtd  safely  o'er." 
GrowHinii:  ParucclsiiX,  iv. 

2.  To  walk  or  travel  idly,  heavily,  or  slowly. 

3.  To  get  through  life  with  little  exertion 
and  less  progress. 

^  (1)  To  he  jngging :  To  start  on  a  journey ; 
to  take  oiic'.s  dcpartuie. 

"  You  may  bcjo3'j!»s  while  your  hoots  are  creen." 
Shii/iesp. :  T'i,tti7fj  of  the  Shreu;  lii.  2. 

(2)  To  Jog  one's  memory,  to  jog  one's  elbow: 
To  recall  to  the  memory  of  a  person  some 
duty  or  promise  apparently  forgotten. 

(3)  Jog-jog :  In  a  jogging  manner ;  slowly. 

"  For  then  the  f.irniers  come,  Joff-Joff, 
Aloug  the  miry  ruiwl." 

Cotcp^r:  Tearly  Dtstrets. 


Ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faJl.  ftitlier ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wfli,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Sjrrian.    ae,oe  =  e;ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 


J6g,  s.     (Joo,  V.I 

L  Ordinary  Lantjuaije  • 

I.  A  slit'lit  niiKii  „r  M„~    usnallv  for  tli« 
parroso  of  amusing  attentioA.  ^ 

II.  J/ccA, .-  A  square  notch ;  a  joggle  (q.v.). 
Jog-trot, ».  4  a. 

h^^/!.  "i'"'-  ■'  A  slow  Joj-ging  kind  of  trot ; 
«fi^,?;it  »  '■"L"""'  '"'■tl'<"l.  generally  r.l> 
stm.ntely   adhered    to,  of  i,crfo''rmiug  cbay 

ro^r,'*'  '^■'■'   Monotonous;   performed    by 

•Jog-e-lonr, ».    [Jdoolbr.] 
•Jog'-ger,  s.    (Eng.  joj,  v. ;  ^.j 
or's'lo^viy."''"  """"  "■■  """^  '■■"i'y-  ''^^vlly, 

another  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  atUntion. 
JSg-^gle,  t..(.  4  {.     [Frcq.  or  Jog,  v.  (q.y.).] 
A*  Transitive: 

^IJi  °"'-  '■""^-  •■  '•'"  communicate  an   nn- 

mS;'ir:2:re";^toTo^,r"' ''^»'"'="" -'"'™ 
Ji<^eJ:^;:s:^^j^^-  -  "">rtise.  so 

B.  Inlrans.  :    To     nioye    with     unsteady 
^wavenng  n.otion  ;  to  totter,  to  shake  '^' 

Jog'-gle,  a.     (Joggle,  k) 

»nm,mtiL.^r'!'  "''o-l'lers  on  a  tmss-post, 
anppoi  tnig  the  lower  ends  of  strata  or  briccs 
J.  Masonry:  A  joint-piece,  or  dowel-nin' 
let  into  the  adjacent  faces  of  two  st"',es  To 
maT™v"'irf"'  '-■■"l'7«lativepositio™ 

s7pe;Ttl;e;^l;^^;;■;,:;f„-^,,^7f-;V"l^L: 

Joggle-beam,  ». 

,  .re  j,:r.i,A,g:u:;;r'""'  "■"  p"*^ "'  "•'■^'^ 

Joggle  Joint,  «. 

Joggle-pieoe,  ». 

of  a"t7;;,3ra\"ig.'^"t.'"''""^'  "■  "■"  "'"'''"' 
Joggle-post,  s. 

the"eTt;.f''st';';a,.'"""-«  ""'""''™  '"  ^-"^ 
Joggle  truss.  .. 

tVirp. ;  A  hanging.post  truss  with  one  post 
Joggle-work,  ». 

.e^rJTv^Syiel-rS-^V™-,- 

a^!;i;n^.^ir;,;:^i;;,jr.^~^'-"" 

JSgr-I,  Jog-Ie.  ..    [Yooi.l 


Jog— John 


JO-han'-nite,  ..      [.Vamcd  l,y  H.lidin.^r  after 
Johum,.  wno  discovered  it  ;  a  "k  .if!tfj„  n 

cornier  •■  ;^f '?:''''1'1  ""'I''""'  "f  "™ni"'"  "'•d 

J^l.loiinpri^:?■^^f,>;i^;l■;■^:ffi;;■„-!;;- 
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^i~^^r'^*°;r''-.  J^'-  ■''■'"•""■^^  =  John 

Johannlte  Chrlatlans,  ».  vl. 

L'cclcsl^l.  :  XIh'   sii 
John.     fJoa.v,  ",  (1).] 


le  as  C/iriitiant  0/  St. 


A$lron. :  f  AsTKiioiD,  V^J], 
•Jo-hin-   nej,   s.      [Mod.   Lat.,   from    Gr 

u  fcow   1  ,„  tugueao  pe(u.  worth  about  SOs. 


J0nANNE8, 


conU,cted^,d„dp,:-  :-.---, "^r... 
"nest  quality.  *  '    ■*"''«"'»'' >vluo  of  the 


-«»*»,    tun  =  simn.    -tion.  -slon  =  shai 


thn   „r    (>:'""'"'"')  =  t'-e  Birt  of  Jehoy.h, 

c  nan,e  of   ten  persons  n.entioned  in  the 

Old    lesUiment  (2  Kings  xxv.  23,  1  Chro,, 

"'•g^ve:t;-;ra^,-,"-"'»i«^'(^'-'"''o 

1.  John  the  Baptist. 

deefM''u"'iv'^!;?f' ?•■  His  father  was  Zebe- 
uee  t.ii.itt.  IV.  ai),  his  mother  Salome  M 
Watt.  xxvu.  56  wUh  Mark  xv.  4ii,  xv  ")  His 
[:'  h"/™"  a  nshernmn  who  kept  hired  ser! 
vants  (Mai-k  i.  20),  and  was  Uierefore  of  some 
position  John  was  called  with  Ids  bro™,  ? 
James  to  follow  Jesus  (Matt,  iv  21)  His 
nat.ire  was  that  sen,sitive  one  wl  id,  is  t^  e 
temperament  of  genius,  eloquence  passion 
an,l  love.  lu  the  llrst  three  gisiSshe^fi-.S 
as  Boanerges,  o.  Son  of  Thunder(Mark  id     7) 

uown  n.e  from  heavt'o  on  a  vi  lagoof  the  Sami' 
rtans  because  "  they  did  not  receive  "  JcTus 
(Luke  ix.  54).  In  „,e  fourth  gosiTel  tL  lovin.^ 
elements  of  his  eharacter  al.me'amSr  & 
was  the  d,s,-iplc  whom  Jesus  loved  (Johnix  "Y 
I  e  was  personally  acmainted  w  th  cSn's 
the  h,gl,  pnest  (John  x>iii.  15,  is,  ,9  28)*^   At 

tnf.f/l";'"^;'™  ""'  '"""'"  of  Jesus  was  en. 
trusted  to  l„s  care,  and  he  took  her  to  his 
ho,se(J..hn  xix.or).  With  Peter  he  was  ealy 
at  the  .sepulchre  (xx.  2-)).    After  the  ret,, 

^™ya,J^X?;:i;;i;'-r-^!^'^''^'''^ 
ii.9.)  V'^'---"t«t'-t'-vi-^t::in^i:!- 

h^tiT'.!  'f"'  "^/r  ">"  Latin  Gate,  plung-d 
Into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  whi  -li  he 
was  supe,  naturally  doUvSred.'so  tl  Uhe  vas 
a  martyr  in  will,  though  n,  t  in  deed      Tim 

,^1'"""'  ^l';"'^''  onmmeM.oratcs  this  circum 
.stance  on  May  0,  under  tl,«  t,il„  i    t  V 

ant^.Portam  Zalinalrlt'i'ralsi's^^;  ti'^'ir;;" 

i.  A  dignitary  mentioned  in  Acts  iv  6 
4.  John  Mark.    (Mark.) 

V;  ^!"i""-T  °-^^'-  ■'"'"'■  ^l^ipiaofJohn: 
EccMol.:   The  first   name    was  given   bv 

Je   'i'sr»eeV'  TV^"  '""'"'^  a.,sunfjd  by,  J 

?^:::?oir?st?:;,::;r,n5TS;^yS;™sJi^ 

2.  The  lipUlles  Gtneral  of  St.  John.  ■ 
a;^^.r^,^^erf;:i„/^^,--j-l;-t;ng 

Iv^  ,,'a,  t"  '"  """  """^''  Ro»P"'   a  .  i    1.  rly 
The.    ,„"';"  "T  "™''J'  tl'O    same  in  Zch 

favour  19  ad.liiciblefi„m  PolvMn?       ,,i 

s;a:»^ii;^,-&SS5 

L=.;te!;;:;;:s!-SK'ES^ 

telieved  that  it  was  not  ft-om  th  ■  Anostt  2',',^ 
was  followi'd  hv  Unm  nn  I  tl,.  Tor^' 
spi,,,,,l  .  ,„.,  ,,  ■  '^"K"  anil  the  1  b  iir>fii 
school  ,  I  ut  the  gen.  ml  o|,|„|„n  „f  Christians 
8  strongly  In  ita  favmir.  Ita  .late  a,  I.m  n 
Mxed  iKitween  a.d.  70  and  08  or    00  the   w 

;ve«'^hJZlilS''^oJ^:?l5'~ 

Lic.tr';7;;-^:-;;i~ -" 


(2)  TU  srcowi  t,,i.,tu  :  It  Is  writlcn  by  "  th» 

f«t^:i^:i:ii^:;^'i^?----t£ 

liot  universally  accepted.     Its  theme  like  1,^ 

?'  ",'."  "f  V  '""•  >""  '<»'«  docs  not  requ  re 
heretics  to  be  entertaineil.  require 

...9^  '^'!*,  '*.','■''  «"'*"'  •■  This  was  «ddres8e<l  h< 
•■the  elder"  to  •'the  well-l,eloved  "0  ,s^^ 
The  domineering  DiotR.plies  is  cen-urrt 
Uemetriuscoiiiiiiended.  In  point  of  eviS 
It  sUiids  like  the  second  ej.istle. 
3.  The  Gospel  acmrding  to  St.  John  • 
hew  Test.  Canon.:  The  fourth  gospel  and 
distinct  from  the  othera  in  vnriou?  r?s I'u 

WnTl  hev'T!' m"''-??"'  '"'^"'^  '"  JenL^le,^ 
lyj.llst  Iheychielly  lllu.stiate  His  hlllinuitv    ft 

gives  si>ccial  prumineuce  to  His  d  ■  y  -^J 
here  are  reseinhlanees  too.      The  fam  ly  o 

Bethany  llgurts  in  Luke  x  3S-I2  as  well  il  t 

i„;       'y-    So  also  the  cruciCxion  aud  the 
res,  irection  are  rcorded  in  them  al 

riie  author  of  the  book  of  John  was  well 
?cry"f  ,1c%"'a''?  topography  of  J  Ju':.rem 
;,.  •■  ^r  ^-  ''•  a"*!  »'ll'  the  Jewish  feasu 
whieh  he  carefully  records  (ii.  ]3,  vij  2  '^t"^,' 
&c  ).  His  Greek  is  of  an  u'ebraic  type  houch 
not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  Apo.Xpse  As 
t he  author  tells  more  thai,  any  of  the  otl«? 
three  evaiige  ists    what    pa.ssed    wi  Idu    (L 

apo^tYe  '  The'",'  l"J»",'"V;fj^'"^  washin.^lf  an 

^i^mI,?'.  .,    ^  ''","''  "■'*'■''  '!"«•<  "ot  name  its 

assign  ,  "r  r«t^  T'f'"""'  T""^  o'«"tiquity 

there    lis    be^..  ■      "■      '"   '""•''■'■"  •■""=' 

mue  uas   been  serious  eontroversv  on   tl.n 

sul,,ec,  rationalists   maintain  ngjl^at"?  wm 

pinned  too  late  in  the  second  century  f    hi™ 

oftheo!^ia,^.i:^^-:^P^i-«-^r,^ 

cl.  te.    On  the  one  hand  Papias,  u  quoted  bv 

U  mi'r;;.''""'  ","',"«"'  '»  hafe'kTowai^ 
tl    ngh  he  was   bishop  of   Hieropolia    neat 

P     lish:d"'"on'Vr  ■"',?•-' I""-"  "-=".  H™ 
l"ioiisiitu.      On  the  other  hand,   there   am 

"hnndant   estiino„i,.s  to  it  in  the  iktliM- 1°  If  ™f 

the  secon.l  century.     Thus    Tatian  rii(L,7?i 

nni.'oui^"-v''"'f '"■"^"''  *^"'°"  «^i-^"" 

iiom  about  1,7,   docs  so  eighty  times    aUn 

S^Xe^itri^^SSv/l™^;;^ 

lug  from  a  centre.  Hilixenfeld  >  ~,»I:. 
rationalistic  writer  (187,"i,:"l,.„'t.  to  K^  t"t 
as  early  a  date  as  132  to  140,  ai„l  an  1^  ^1' 
Kein,  (875)  as  10  a.d.  But  in  W(W  I'mf 
Hof^tede  Ue  (Ji-oot,  ofGroningen,  inXll.rd 

gm  s''tlc  iTsi  [''•'"'-^k'"'  "  "•""'■'"'■'"  "'a  1^ 
gii'sticliasilides.  whose  exact  date  had  been 

e  Z,";  '**' »,'^"""V"ni-ation  IVom  M  itthiaS 
tl  e  Ap  stle,  whom  he  pereonally  knew      If 
so,    10    ived  In  the  llret  auitiirv    and  he  un 
doubtedly  quotes  the  Gospel  l.ySl   Jnl„      If 
lllpp"lytlis's  statement    il   cnrrwt    then' 0,» 

E'lf  tf  "*'■  •'"';"  "  ""doublediyV  predu" 
tiouoftlioaiKJstulioera.  i-'ouuc 

Divme:  IHevkiaticv,  1.]  "* 

John-a-nokes,  John-at-tho-oak«. .. 

John-B-8tIlos.  John-at  the  8tUo».» 

A  nana,  used  l,k„  Jo|,„  ,>.„„,,^.^  (q.v.'       ^ 

John  BuU.    (BtLL.) 
John  Cheese.  ..    a  ol.iwn. 
John-orow  vulture,  ». 

TuH<',';'''B,;.-in!i'(q'.v.f  ■"" '"  •""•""  *»  "- 

John  crow's  nose,  •.     a  West  Thhi.. 

n.nioloryv,„/Wr»,ie^,i,te„t.7j.MjJl^w.' 

iTobn  X>oo,  $. 

tiot''ic4\:*:r  tirpSi.^lri'n'^,''''' "■=•'• 

-..."'"r  ,"> ;,',;:,  ';;:,r;„'r,'".,';,'i  v;:, ',l"i '"  *  -"■'»•'•'» 

KWHt,!.-,       I,,    j\.,     fiS       ,t  "1U<,(    l^iMMMlol.    «..n 
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John— joint 


John-to~wlilt.  s. 

Ornith.  :  Vireosgtoin  olianua,  a  fly-catcher, 
a  Ti!itive  of  the  West  Indies,  the  note  of  which 
la  like  John-towhit.    (OgilvU.) 

John  Trot,  s.    A  clown. 

John's- wort,  s.    [St.  John's-wort.] 

«rShn  (2),  s.     [A  corruption  of  Fr.jaune.] 

John-dory,  s.    [Doree.] 

J5hn'-(ip-p1e,  s.  fEtym.  of  first  element 
donblful  ;  Eiif;.  arplf-i  An  ppi>le  useful  as 
retainins  its  freshness  for  a  long  time. 

"A  jnhntfji'e  b  a  good  relished  sharp  apple  the 
■priiii:  fiillowliig.  when  most  other  fruit  Is  speut-" 
—  Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

J<Shn'-nie,  Jdhn~ny,  5.    [Dimim  of  Jb^n.] 
Ornith. :    The   name   given   by   whnlers    to 
PytjnsceHs  Imniatn,  a  liind  of  penguin  found  at 
Kerguelen  Island,  &c. 

J6hn'-ny~0ake»  s.  [Eng.  Johnny,  diniin.  of 
John,  and  cake.] 

1.  A  rake  made  of  maize  meal  mixed  with 
water,  and  halted  on  tlie  hearth.    (ATTier.) 

2.  A  New-Englander.    (American.) 

JShn-Son-e^e',  s.  [From  Dr.  Johnson  ;  suff. 
-est.]  TJie  literary  style  or  language  of  Dr. 
Samnel  Jnlmsnn  ;  a  pompnus,  inflated  style, 
muc-h  afTectuig  the  use  of  classical  words. 

JJShn-sdn'-i-an,  n.  [From  Dr.  Johnson  ;  adj. 
sufT.  -Uin.]  PiTtaining  to  or  resembling  Dr. 
Jolinsoii  or  his  style;  pompous,  inflated. 

jShn-BOn'-i-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Johnsonian  ; 
-ts?7i.l  A  word  or  idinm  peculiar  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  a  style  resembling 
that  of  Dr,  Johnson. 

jShn  son  -  i^m,  ».  [Eng.  Johnson;  -ism.] 
The  same  as  Johnsonianism  (q.v.). 

J5hn'-stdn-Ue.  s.  [Nnmed  by  Greg  and 
Lettsom  alter  Johnston,  who  analysed  it ;  sufl". 
•ite(Mi)i.).] 

Mill.  :  Now  shown  to  be  galena  (q.v,), 
mixed  with  free  sulphur. 

jSin,  *Jolgn,  "  joyn.  v.t.  A  i.  [Tr,  joindre, 
from  l^n.t.  jiingo,  fmm  the  same  root  as  Sansc 
yaj  =  to  join,  and  Eng.  yoke.] 

*  A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  connect;  to  attach  one  to  another 
Id  contiguity  ;  to  unite  one  with  another. 


"A  cotiiiiion  slave  (you  know  hlni  well  by  sight) 
Held  "P  hi-  left  hand,  which  did  flmue  auJ  l>un 
Like  twenty  torcbes/oi^eJ.*' 


Shakcp.  :  Juliua  Cceiar,  L  S. 

2.  To  couple,  to  combine,  to  associate. 

"  In  thi«  faotilty  of  repeating  Knd  Joining  together 
Its  ideid,  the  uiiiid  has  grt^t  power." — Look^ 

3.  To  add. 

"Wne  unto  tham  that^ofn  boose  toboiu«.  that  lay 
Held  til  field. '  —Isaiah  v.  a 

4.  To  nnite  in  marriage. 


*  0.  To  gi\e  in  marriage. 

"Therefore  he  that  jovneth  his  virgin    In   matry- 
nonye  il<>lth  wel."  —  M'yc/i/:  1  Cor.  vU. 

6.  To  unite  in  concord. 


7.  To  associate  or  attach  one's  self  to ;  to  be- 
come ((innected  with  ;  to  act  in  concert  with  ; 
to  become  a  member  of.  as.  To  join,  the  army, 
to  Join  a  society. 

*8.  To  command,  to  enjoin. 

"  They  Join  ttieiu  penance."— r,i/nrfa?«.'  Works,  LS8L 

9,  To  engage  in.     [Join,  ^  (1).] 

B*  littranMtive : 

1.  To  be  contiguous,  close,  or  in  contact; 
lo  f'-rm  a  physical  uniou ;  to  coalesce;  to 
niiite  into  one. 

Sj.  To  adjoin  ,  to  be  adjacent. 


3.  To  unite ;  to  be  or  become  associated,  as 
In  views,  paitnerslnp,  society,  inariiag",  con- 
fedetai-y,  &c.;  to  be  confederate  ;  to  be  leagued 
together. 

■■  III  eonclnaf.in  they  wouldyoin  to  make  war  on  tha 
king.  —Uuntet  :  llUt,  Rc/orm.  (au,  \H2). 

4.  To  meet  in  hostile  encounter;  to  engage 
Id  battle  ;  to  join  battle. 

**  Look  you.  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  p««ce  at  home, 
that  our  nrinlea  Joia  liot  iu  a  hot  aa.y."~Sluikeiu.  : 
i  Bmry  IV^i.i.  ^ 


IT  (1)  To  join  battle :  To  engage  in  hostile 
encounter,     (1  Samuel  iv.  2.) 
(2)  To  join  issue :  [Issue]. 

Join,  5.    [Join,  v.]    A  joint,  a  junction. 

*  Join -hand.  s.  Writing  in  which  the 
letters  are  joined  together  in  words,  as  distin- 
guished from  wilting  in  single  lettei-s. 

'* Join' -ant,  a.  [O.  Fr.J  Adjoining,  contiguous, 
adjacent.  * 

"The  grete  tour,  that  was  so  thikke  and  strong  ... 
Was  uveiijolnaiu  tothegardiii  wail." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1.068. 

join'-der,  *Jo3m-der,  s.    [Fr.  joindre.] 

*  I.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  act  of  joining ;  con- 
junction. 

'*  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 
Confirmed  hy  mutu.-\\  Jnind^rr  of  y.uir  haiid*.' 

Shaketp.  :  Twe!/lh  NigfU,  v.  1, 

IL  Law: 

1.  The  joining  or  coupling  of  two  things  in 
one  suit  or  action. 

2.  The  joining  or  coupling  of  two  or  more 
parties  as  defendants  in  one  suit. 

3.  The  acceptTnce  by  a  party  in  an  action 
of  the  challenge  laid  down  in  his  adversary's 
demurrer  or  last  pleading. 

*  J^no,  v.t.     [Join,  tj.]    To  enjoin. 

Join'-er,  *Joyn-€r,  s.  [Eng.  join,  v.;  -fr.] 
I,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  joins. 
IL  BuiUling : 

1.  A  workman  whose  business  or  occupation 
is  to  construct  articles  by  joining  pieces  of 
wood  with  framings,  glue,  nails,  &c.  ;  specif, 
one  who  constructs  the  woodwork  for  houses. 
[Joinery.] 

"  A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line. 
As  Builthb  a.uilJoinfrt  perfect  a  design." 

Cowper :  Conversation,  7*0. 

2.  A  wood-working  machine  for  doing  various 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  sawing,  planing,  and 
tldcUnessing,  mortising,  tenoning  (single  or 
double),  cross-cutting  andsquaring-up,  groov- 
ing, tongueing.  rabbeting,  mitreing,  moulding 
and  beading,  chamfering,  wedge-cutting,  bor- 
ing, and  a  great  variety  of  otlier  operations. 

jjoiner's-ohlsel,  s.  A  tbin-bladed  paring 
chisel. 

Jolnor'SHSlamp,  ».  A  carpenter's  tool 
used  in  glueing  up  duors  and  other  wide  objects. 

Jolner's-gauge,  ».  A  scribing  tool  to 
make  a  mark  on  a  board  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  tlie  latter. 

Joiner*s-plane,  $.  A  bench  plane  for 
facing  and  matcliing  boards. 

Join'-er-3^,  s.  [Eng.  joiner;  -y.]  Tlio  art 
or  occupation  of  a  joiner;  specif,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  carpentry,  tlie  art  of  frami  :,' 
the  finishing  wurk  of  houses,  doors,  windows, 
shutters,  blinds,  cupboards,  hand-railing  of 
stairs,  balconies,  and  galleries,  mantelpieces 
(if  of  wood),  the  construction  of  permanent 
littings,  and  the  covering  of  all  rough  timber. 

Join'-ing,  *Joyn-lng,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[Join,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  parttcip.  adj.  ;  (See 
tilt)  verb). 

C.  -4s  S7ibst. :  The  act  of  uniting,  coupling, 
or  attaching  together  ;  a  joint. 

"  AH  waa  of  stone  of  berile  .  . 
Without  pece?  vTjoi/jiiiiffs," 

Cfutucer  :  lloMe  of  Fams,  bk.  liL 

Joining -hand,  s.  The  same  as  Join- 
hand  (q.v.  J. 

Joint,  "Jojmt,  *Joynte,   s.  &  a.    [0-  Fr. 

joinct  (Fr.  Joint),  I'ropeily  the  pa.  par.  of 
joinilre  =  to  join,  from  La,t.  jungo,  pa.  ]»ar.  of 
jiinctus  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  junta;  Ital.  giunta.] 

*  A.  ^5  sxihstantire  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  junction  or  mode  of  joining  parts  in  a 
structure;  the  place  or  ]'art  where  two  sepa- 
rate things  are  joined,  either  so  as  to  permit 
motion  in  the  things  joined  or  not;  a  junc- 
tion, an  articulation,  a  hinge. 

"  In  laying  on  the  lack  ntxin  good  nnd  flne-Joyned 
work,  they  Irequciitlysi'oil  thtjoyius.  edL;e3.orc"niei3 
of  drawei-a  or  cabinets,'  — Dampier  :  Voyages  (au.  iGBi). 

*  2.  A  limb. 

3.  One  of  the  larger  pieces  Into  which  a 
butcher  cuts  \\\t  a  carcass. 

4.  A  place  of  resort  for  secret  or  illicit  pur- 
poses; aa,  a  tramps' joijit,  an  opium  joint,  &c.  { U.S.) 


XL   TechniaiUy : 

1.  Annt:  A  joint,  or  articulation,  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  union  of  any  two  segments 
of  an  animal  body,  through  the  intervention 
of  a  structure  or  structures  different  from 
both.  {Todd  £  Bowmann:  Phys.  Anat.,  i.  l:n.) 
The  different  kinds  of  joints  may  be  thus 
cla.ssified  :  1.  Synarthrosis  :  (1)  Suture,  (2) 
Schindylesis,  (3)  Gomphosis,  (4)  Amphiar- 
tlirosis.  2.  Diarlhrosis  :  (1)  Arthrodia,  (2)  Ea 
arthrosis,  (3)  Ginglymus,  and  (4)  Diaithrosis 
rotatorins.  The  terms  Symj>liysis,  Synchon- 
drosis, Syneurosis,  Syssarcosis,  and  Menni- 
gosis,  formerly  applied  to  joints,  are  now  dia- 
carded.     [See  all  these  words.] 

2.  Arch.:  The  surface  of  contact  between 
two  bodies,  joined  and  held  together  by  means 
of  cement,  mortar,  &c.,  or  by  a  superincum- 
bent weight. 

3.  Bookbinding :  The  lateral  projection  of 
the  back  to  conespond  to  or  cover  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sides. 

4.  Bot.  (PL):  The  places  at  which  the  pieces 
of  a  stem  are  articulated  together. 

5.  Carp. :  A  mode  of  securing  together  the 
meeting  edges  of  wooden  structures ;  the  place 
where  one  piece  of  timber  is  united  to  another. 
The  straiglit  joint  is  where  the  edges  make  a 
butt-joint,  being  planed  straight.  Timbers 
are  generally  joined  by  mortises  and  tenons,  or 
by  straps  and  bolts.  The  various  kinds  of 
joints  are  named  according  to  their  forms  and 
uses,  thus : 

(1)  A  butting  joint,  in  carp.,  is  one  in  which 
the  fibres  of  one  piece  are  perpendicular  to 
those  of  the  other ;  in  machinery,  one  in  which 
the  pieces  meet  at  right  angles. 

(2)  A  bethel  joint,  one  in  which  the  plane  of 
the  joint  is  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  one  piece 
and  oblique  to  those  of  the  other. 

(3)  Dove-tail  Joint.     [Dovetail.] 

(4)  A  longitudinal  joint  is  one  in  which  the 
conmiou  seam  runs  parallel  with  the  libres  of 
both. 

(5)  A  mitre  joint,  one  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  matching  pieces  in  a  frame,  tiie  parts  unit- 
ing on  a  line  bisecting  the  angle,  wliich  is 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  one  of  90'. 

(6)  A  square  joint,  one  in  which  the  plane  of 
the  joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  of  one 
piece,  and  parallel  to  those  of  the  other. 

(See  also  mortise,  rabbet,  scarf,  tenon,  uni- 
versal joint,  &.C.)  Other  joints  are  known  by 
some  peculiarity  of  finish  or  apjilication,  as 
bracket,  chamfered,  covering,  diamond,  fron- 
tal, plain,  side,  suspended  joints. 

6.  Gcol.  :  A  natural  tissure  or  line  of  parting 
traversing  rocks  in  a  straight  and  well-deter- 
mined line,  often  at  right  angles  to  the  planes 
of  stratification.  If  in  a  quarry  a  snlticient 
number  of  joints  cross  each  other,  the  rock 
is  broken  up  into  symmetrical  blocks,  thus 
greatly  facilitating  the  labours  of  the  men 
employed.  The  faces  of  the  joints  are  gener- 
ally smoother  and  more  regular  than  the  sur- 
face of  true  strata.  The  partings  wliich  divide 
columnar  basalt  into  prisms  are  joints.  The 
spaces  between  two  joints  show  no  tendency 
to  split  indefinitely,  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  slaty  cle:ivage.  [Cleavage.  ]  (L;,c//.) 
Rutley  considers  jointing  due  to  the  consoli- 
dation either  of  sediment  by  drying  or  of 
eruptive  matter  by  cooling.  This  makes  them 
so  contract  as  to 
produce  fracture 
along  more  or  less 
parallel  lines. 

7.  Masonry :  The 
face  -joints  uf 
vouBsoirs  are 
those  which  ap- 
pear on  the  face 
of  the  arch.  The 
vertical  joint  is 
between  stones  of 
the  same  course. 
The  horizontal 
joint  is  between  "* 
courses.  The  coursing-joiut  is  the  joint 
between  the  couises  of  voussoirs.  The 
heading-joint  is  that  between  two  vous- 
soirs in  the  same  course.  Tlie  flush-joint 
is  tilled  up  to  the  face  by  pointing  with 
mortar. 

8.  Phimhing:  The  sheets  of  sheet- metal 
roofing  arc  joined  by  a  drip-joint  or  a  flashing- 
joint  in  cases  where  they  are  not  soldered. 
A  flush-joint  or  jumji-joint  is  a  butt-joint 
covered  with  a  jdate  on  the  inner  side,  called 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6tj 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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the  Imtt-plate.  In  a  lap-toint  the  pieces  over- 
lap each  I'lher. 

9.  Rail.  Eng. :  The  pla^e  where  the  enda  of 
two  iT.ila  meet,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
joiTied. 

S^  As  aufjective  : 

1.  Joincf]  together,  coupled,  united. 

"  Of  hixlles  aeuen  In  ai>ei'la]I 
Willi  luuro  aplrltes^uyHl  wlthall." 

Uourer:  C,  A.,  It. 

2.  United;  combined;  acting  together  or 
In  combination 

"  Iij  N  wiir  carried  oil  by  the  Joint  force  of  lo  mnny 
natlous,  Fraijue  cuulil  send  txoop»,"—Attdtton.    iTodd.) 

3.  Associated,  ennnected. 

"  Prom  nj"int  couiiexloD  and  unnvoidable  coberpnce 
of  which  i>ru|ioaltluii9  uut*  with  nuother,  it  clciirly  (ip- 
penn.  tltni  it  U  uot  we.-i':iiesa  but  want  of  coiutcieuce. " 
'-Soiih  :  SfTmoru,  vol.  111.,  Ber.  6. 

4.  United  nr  associated  in  the  same  profes- 
Bion  ;  Imvinjj  an  interest  in  comnmn. 

"'  PriOe  Mien  wna  ii.it :  ri'T  firts.  Ih^t  prl.le  to  tvld : 
Miui  w.ilk*d  with  Iwaat.  J^'int  t«n^iiit  of  the  Bhad*"," 
f'"pe:  Euai/ O't  Man,  lil   lii 

5.  Shared  in  common  by  diflerent  pen»ona. 

"  Eiit^rtahi  no  more  of  It, 
Than  a  Joint  burden  Inid  upon  m  nil." 

Shakeap. .  2  Henry  IT,,  r.  l 

6.  United  ;  continuing  or  lasting  to;^ftlier. 

"Settled  on  Williftm  /md  Mary  for  their  Jnint  and 
■ep-tntte  lives."— J/acituIa|r.-  BUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

H  Out  of  joint : 

1.  Lit.  :  Lnxated,  dislocated. 

•'Jacob*  thigh  was  out  of  Joint."— GentsU  xxxltt  25. 

2.  Fig. :  Thrown  into  confusion  or  disorder; 
disoi'ilfied. 

"  TTie  time  is  out  of  Joint,  oh  cursed  spite  t 
Th«t  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  riglif' 

Shakrtp, :  UamUt,  i.  fi. 

*  Jolnt-acbe,  *Joliit-ach,  s. 

Bot  :  Rotteimess  manifesting  itself  at  the 
Juncti-tn  of  the  brancliea,  and  caused  by  the 
age  uf  the  trce(?). 

•■  N"  tree"  fire  exempt  from  the  Trnrme,  the  binstlng, 
and  the  Jotrit-ach.'—P.  JJolland:  flinie.  bk.  xvIL,  cb, 
xxlv. 

J  oint- actions,  s.  pi. 

Uiw :  .^c^ions  in  which  several  persons  are 
eo  ('(inally  coiieerned  tliat  one  cannot  sue  or 
be  HUi-d  without  tlie  otht^rs. 

Joint-cbair.  s. 

Haihifiy :  A  chair  which  supports  the  enda 
of  ahtittiiiij;  rails. 

Joint-coupling,  s. 

Mitch.  :  A  fciim  of  universal  joint  forcoup- 
lin.^  sections  of  slialting. 

•Joint -evil,  s. 

}'<"h. :  Fvjl  (ir  disease  of  the  joint.s  ;  specif., 
one  that  ^ivcs  tlieni  undue  proininonce. 

Joint- fas  toning,  s. 

Iiailw(t/i :  A  tish-bar  or  other  means  of  lock- 
iDg  tlic  adja<cnt  ends  of  two  rails. 

Joln-t-flat,  8. 

Jmio:  a  fiat  issued  against  two  or  more 
trading  jmrtners  by  a  common  creditor. 

Joint-file,  f>.  A  small  file  without  taper, 
and  cii'iilar  in  its  cross-sectinn.  It  i-*  nsi-tl 
for  dressing  out  the  lioh-s  for  tlie  joint-wire  in 
snuir-hoxcs,  &<■.,  nnd  in  i)rf'i)aring  the  aper- 
tures for  Ihe  pintles  of  hinges. 

Jolnt-flr,  .<>. 

Hot.  (I'L):  The  order  Gnetaccic(q.v.). 

Joint  heir,  s.  An  heir  having  a  joint  In- 
terest with  another. 

Joint-hinge,  s.  A  strap-hinge.  [Hinoe.s.] 

*  Joint-labourer,  ».    A  fellow-labourer. 
Joint  like, '(.   Resembling  joints;  jointed. 

"It  ik)iiil-K<vi-Me|  Is  both  hay  Riid  jirovcinler.  the 
/ofn'-'Mo  ki.-ls  whereof  will  fat  Bviiue.'—fuUor : 
}VorihU-t:   WUtthire. 

Jolnt-obligant,  ». 

Sriits  Im.w:  a  jierson  under  the  same  nltllga- 
tiun  ns  anotlicr  to  do  soniuthing  speciUed. 

Joint -pipe,  8. 

C.as  :  A  short  nection  of  pipe,  forming  a  con- 
nect ion  Iwlween  two  lengths,  and  usually 
having  tliieaded  sncUeta  into  which  the  jmrla 
arc  screwed  ;  a  socket. 

Jolnt-pliorB.  B.  A  pair  of  j.licrs  adapted 
foi  fieeunii;^  t  he  joints  of  c'lnipasseHnnd^-iiioIar 
Insti  iinicnls  ;  al.so  plici>*  by  wliicli  tho  hinge- 
ing  of  wjitcli-cases  is  ctfucted. 

*  Joint  racking,  «.    Causing  pain  In  tho 

Joints.    (Milton:  I'.  /,.,  xl.  488.) 


*  Joint-ring,  s.  a  ring  jointed,  so  as  to 
con.sist  of  two  equal  parts. 

"  Mnrry,  I  wuulil  uot  do  sucU  a  thing  tor^Joint-riny. 
nor  fur  mejuun-s  of  lawn,  nor  for  tjuwiu,  petUcuat*. 
Uur  cips."— MoJtMp.  .■  Othalhi.  Iv.  a. 

Joint-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  a  curved  work- 
ing f.iee,  usfd  in  making  the  joints  of  com- 
passes and  other  similar  work. 

*  Joint-servant,  5.    a  fellow  servant. 

"  I  to-.k  him. 
Mftde  MraJoinC-aoT^ant  with  mo,  navc  Inm  way 
lu  all."  b/uiketp. :  Cvrujlaiiut.  v.  S. 

*  Joint-sick,  a.  Sufifering  from  pain  In 
the  juints. 

Joint-Stock,  s,     stock  held  in  common. 

Joint-stock  cnmpan.}/ :  A  company  or  associa- 
tion of  a  number  of  intlividuals  for  tlie  imi- 
pose  of  carrying  on  some  business  or  uncier- 
talving,  in  wliicti  tlie  shares  of  en-ieh  member 
ore  transfernlde  witliout  the  consent  of  the 
other  paitners. 

Joint-Stool,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  stool  made  with  jointed 
parts  ;  a  fohling  stool. 

"  Joinf-*t>olt  were  then  cre.-ited  ;  on  three  legB 
Upi-onie  thry  ittuoU :  lliiee  legs  itpholdiitg  firm 
A  masay  »1hI)."  Cow/nr .    Tiuk,  1.  19. 

2.  Engin.:  A  block  holding  up  the  ends  of 
parts  wiiirh  belong  in  ai'posltion,  as  railway 
met;ds,  ways  of  ^x'ssels,  &c. 

Joint-tenancy,  s. 

Low:  (.See  extiuct). 

"  An  estate  in  JnUittfnaney  Is  where  Irvnds  or  t^ne. 
men  dfiro  ^r.inteil  tu  twn  ur  more  |>erHi>i)8.  to  hnhl  In 
fee-  iiiiple  ft-e-t.iil.  for  life,  fur  ye.rn.or  at  will.  \ia 
crejitioii  di![)euil!t  un  the  wording  of  the  deed  or  devi»« 
by  which  the  tenants  cbiiiii  title;  for  thin  esUte  uni 
only  »H«e  liy  pitrclnise  or  gnmt.  that  In,  bv  the  net  <>( 
tlie  i-arties,  lUnl  never  by  the  mere  «ct  of  law.  JviUit- 
tennnta  iiivi  t  Irive  one  and  tlie  siinic  Interest.  Uue 
cniiiiiit  <>e  entitled  tn  imu  perhxl  of  dumtiun  '  r  (gnim- 
tity  of  intiT.Bt  ill  Irnids.  nnd  the  ..ther  to  a  different; 
one  uinn<<t  l>e  tenant  fur  life,  tunl  the  other  fur  yenrs  ; 
one  c:iitnot  be  teniiuk  in  fee,  and  the  otlier  in  til. 
They  niunt  alsn  hitve  an  unity  of  title  ;  their  estate 
niUMt  he  crejvl*<l  hy  one  nnd  the  sanjc  ait,  Jnint-tm. 
amy  e;inniil  arise  by  i!e«cciit  it  act  uf  law  but  merely 
l)y  iiunhfuie.  or  nc'iuisilion  by  the  act  of  the  party: 
anil,  unless  that  act  '*  one  mid  the  sami^,  ttie  two 
ten:nit«  would  Ivive  dliferent  titlen  .  and  if  they  bad 
dilfen-nt  titles  there  wt.uld  be  no  Jointure  There 
must  aiM>  lie  an  unitv  of  time  ;  thnir  estjitea  must  l>e 
veste<I  at  one  :unl  the  s.tine  ]K-rlitd.  as  well  aa  by  one 
amt  the  same  title.  As  In  cn-<f  of  a  presi-nt  entate 
ttiade  to  A  and  B  ;  or  a  remainder  lu  fee  to  A  ami  1) 
after  a  particular  entvte ;  in  either  case  A  and  B  are 
joint  tenants  of  tlils  i>re*eiit  e"tJtte.  or  this  vested 
reuiainder.  L.istly.  in  i'-inttf^tanii/  there  niUKt  l>eapi 
unity  of  iioineHSioii :  for  Jolnt-teiiaiitx  are  snid  t<j  be 
B<  I'led  }>vr  my  et  jier  tout,  by  the  moiety  and  by  nil : 
that  i^.  they  each  of  them,  have  the  entire  i>osseMioii 
as  well  o(  every  parcel  us  of  tlie  whule."— /IfacA«lo)ie.' 
Comment.,  bk.  11.,  cli.  V. 

Joint-tenant,  s. 

Law:  One  who  holds  an  estate  by  juint- 
tenancy. 

Joint-wire,  s, 

Wittchmaking :  'Tha  tubular  wire,  sections 
of  wliicli  foiiii  the  joints  of  watch-casjes. 
lockets,  ic. ;  a  piece  is  hard  soldered  to  ejuh 
leaf,  and  a  snlid  wire  runs  through  to  form 
the  pintle.  It  is  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  steel 
wire,  one  end  being  ttpeiecl  olf  with  a  llle,  so 
that  the  tnbo  and  wiie  arc  gra.spe<I  tng(;ther 
by  tlie  dogs  and  drawu  after  the  mauuer  uf  a 
solid  wile, 

•Joint-worm,  $. 

Zool. :  The  Uipc-worin  (q.v.). 

J^nt,  *Joynt,  v.t.^l.  (Joint,  ».  J 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinanj  Language : 

1.  To  form  in  joints  or  articulations;   to 

articulate. 

"The  fliiK-en  hTtJoiiyttd  toffethor  for  motion,  and 
fiirnished  with  auveral  muacics."  —  Hay  :  On  th4 
Creiiltoti. 

2.  To  unite  by  one  or  more  Joints  ;  to  join 
together ;  to  unite. 

•*  nranehes  which,  helnft  'lead  mnnT  yars,  shall 
aft«r  revive.  1k>  yotoff-d  t'>  the  old  stouk.  and  (roBhly 
lirv«f.'-bhak«'fi. :  Vyinb-tine,  v.  \. 

*3.  To  unite  closely,  to  combine,  to  league 
together. 

*'  Jointing  their  force  'RahiNt  Gnanr." 

SJiiUv'p.  :  Anti'tiy  Jt  CltofHitra,  L  3. 

-t.  To  ilivido  or  cut  Into  Joiuta  or  pieces;  to 

8cp.".riito  the  jojntM  of. 

"  Atf'ut  cutMiiK  It  n>>,  qiMrterlnfr./ofnrfngj,  aeetblnjt 
and  roHtiiij,  he  oiH-iit  a  |,'i'-nter  part  of  the  nlifliL"— 
P.  It'illanU  :  rfiit'inh.  p.  CH. 

IT.  Carp,  .f  Jnin. :  To  plane  and  prepare  tho 
cdg'.'s  of  timlicrs. 

B.  Intran*. :  To  nnlt«  or  con1e<ico  as  by 
j'lints  or  parts  (Itting  Into  each  other. 


joint' -ed,  *Joynt-ed,  o.    [Eng.  joint;  -«d.] 
I.  Ordinary  iMiiguage : 

1.  FuU  of  joints  or  knoti;  knotty. 

"Three  cubiU  high  th« Jointed  berba^  shoots.' 

PhUipt. 

2.  rrnvided  or  formed  with  joints. 

"  Twlxt  the  ueck  and  thru.t  the  Jointed  plat* 
Gave  entnuice."  Pope:  Il'jnur  ;  Iliad  xxil.  M&, 

3.  Having  joints  or  limbs. 

"Being  iilmbler/oyired  than  the  rest' 

SfMMMir :  ituiopotmm 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Separating  nearly  or  even  falling  to  piece* 
at  the  joint^H ;  as  the  legume.s  of  Oiuithopo^ 
or  the  leaflets  of 'rtti/antftaa  iSonduc 

2.  Looking  as  if  it  posse&sed  joints,  as  the 
stem  and  leaves  of  Juncvs  articulatua 
(Lindley,) 

Jointed-fems, «.  pi 

Dot.  :  The  order  Equisetaceae  (q.v,). 

Jointed -microscope,  s.     A  pocket  ml- 

croseope  in  which  tlic  liainlle  and  leim-hnlder 
shut  down  against  the  slide  on  which  the 
object  jiliers  are  adjustable. 

J^nt'-ed-ly.  adv.  [En^.  jointed ;  •ly.)  In* 
juiuied  manner;  with  joiuts. 

Joint -er.  s.    [Eng.  joint;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  Jointa. 
XL  Technically : 

*  1.  Masonry : 

(1)  A  tool  for  filling  the  mortar  cracks 
between  courses  of  bricks.     A  pointing  tooL 

(2)  A  tool  fur  nuirking  the  mortar-juinta. 

2.  Cooperin^g :  The  skive-jointer  is  a  large, 
stationary  plane  on  whitrh  the  edges  of  the 
stiives  are  worketl.  The  heading-jointer  lias 
a  straight-edged  bit.  The  backing,  or  side- 
jointer,  otherwise  called  the  over-shave,  has  a 
concave-edged  bit,  and  is  used  for  diestdng 
the  backs  of  staves.  The  inshave  has  a  coa- 
vex-edgcd  bit,  and  is  used  for  dre&sing  the 
inner  laces  of  staves. 

3.  Build.  :  A  bent  strip  of  iron  iuaerted 
into  a  wall  to  stieirgilieu  the  joiut. 

Jointer- plane.  5. 

Coopering : 

1.  A  plane  five  or  six  feet  long,  Its  lower 
end  resting  upon  the  ground,  and  it.s  upper 
end  supported  upon  a  prop,  the  inclined  sole 
being  i)re.sented  upward  fur  thu  staves,  whick 
are  jointed  thereon. 

2.  A  jointing-plane  (q.v.). 

Joint' -ihg,    "Joynt-ing,   pr.    par.,a.,&s. 

[JOJN  I,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  partidp.  adj. :   ^eo 
the  vei  b). 
C.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  Onl.  Lang. :  The  actor  process  of  Joining 
with  a  joint. 

2.  Genl, :  The  operation  of  producing  joints 
in  I'oeks  ;  the  jointd  thus  produced.  {liulUy^) 
IJoi:iT,  A.  II.  tj.j 

jointing -plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  plane  with  a  long  stock,  nsed  to 
true  the  edges  of  boards  or  Mtnve.-*  whit-li  nrs 
to  be  aci^iirately  fitted  together,  it  in  ^ft.  6in 
long,  ami  the  work  is  called  shooting  tlio  joint* 

Jointing -rule.  s. 

Bricklityixii :  A  straight  rule  about  six  feet 
long,  nsi'tl  by  bricklayers  in  murkiitg  with 
white  paiut  along  each  juiutof  the  biickwork. 

Joint-loss.  ft.    iKng,  joini;  das.]    Without* 

joint  ;  having  no  ji-iut. 

J^nt-lj^,  •  Joynt-ly.  atlv.    [Eng  joint ;  -fy.J 

1.  In  a  Joint  maniici  or  st.'it«  :  together. 

"The  which  I  due  dedicate  >'>«"r/y  uiito  you  twt 
bonuiii;ihlo  *iaU}n.'—<p*'iivr      P'jure  Hyinnm,    {limL 

2.  In  coninion,  In  cnmiuiny. 

"  Ttion  Jointly  to  the  irruund  'heir  kiiMa  th«j  bow.* 
«*.»*»-<;».;  t:-if  >if  tuer^tm,  l.sic 

•  Joint'-ross,  •  Joint-u-rdas,  1.  (Eng. 
jt>iiiiui'{'):  -fvi,]  A  wuiiiuu  possessed  of  * 
jointure ;  a  dowiiger, 

"The  lm)>«ila],/oJ"frMitothU  WM-llkaetaU  ' 

tJinlttp.  :  tla'-hr  1. 1 

Joint'-nre,  'Joynt-er.  «.  (O.Fr.  jninctun 
(\'r.J-inl)ire),  fr Ijit,  j'Mref"ia,  fix>m  juao- 

(1(5.  |»ll.  par.  of  jriiiffo  »  Uijnln.J 

•I.  Ord.  //in<7. ,-  A.Nnlng.  II  joint 

"Crist  nur»  Keeil  of  whom  al  the  t-*.}i  s^tt  toftdrt 

an<l  U.nndini  t— hire  l-l  rvti  Joint, tr*^f(  uhdirseniyui.* 
~\lyri(ft:  KgrttM,  uh.  Iv. 


bSil,  bos^;  p^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  fhin.  bench;  go.  k^va.;  thin,  (his:  sin.  af ;  ezpeot,  :yenophon,  e^^t.     ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian     shan.    -tion.  -sion  «  shOn ;  -0on.  -f  ion  »  ahOn.    -olous,  -tious,  -sioos  -^  shOs.    -bio,  -die.  iic.  »  b^I.  dpL 
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jointure — Jonathan 


2.  Luw:  An  estate  in  lands  or  tenements 
settled  upon  a  wotiiau  in  consideration  of 
marriage,  and  which  she  is  to  eujoy  after  her 
husband's  decease. 

'■  The  Jojn'ii"  tir  mluMicemcnt  ol  the  ladle  n^ather- 

Va^y—BMMn:  Henry  Vil.,  p.  5»4. 

Jomf-ure,  v.t.     [Jointure,  s.]    To  settle  a 

jointuie  up. 
•Joint-ure-less,  o.    (Eng.  jointurt;  -te.] 

"Svithout  a  jointure  ;  having  no  jointure. 

■•  Tlie  wortlilest  let  liim  take 

•jSlnf-n-ress,  s.    [Jointress.] 
jSint-weed,  s.    [Eng.  joint,  and  weed.} 

Bat.  :    An   Ameiican  name  for  Polygonum 
articukitum, 
loist,  *joyste.  *gl3te,  *  gyst.  •  gyste, 

•  gyyste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  giste  (Kr.  51(6)=  a  Ik'1, 
couch,  or  Joist,  from  O.  Fr.  gisir  =  to  lie,  t.) 
lie  on.l 

Carp  :  A  horizontal  timber  snpporting  a 
floor  IT  ceilin',-,  one  or  both.  Single  flooiiiiil 
is  formed  with  joists  reaching  from  waU  to 
wall,  where 
they  rest  on 
plates  of  tim- 
ber built  into 
the  bricl<- 
work.  The 
floor  -  boards 
are  nailed  on 
the  upper 
edges  of  the 
joists,  whose 
lower  edges 
receive  the 
latlr  ng  and 

plasTt-ring    of  ^      *  j 

thi-  ceilings.  Double  floors  are  constructed 
■with  stout  binding-joists,  a  few  feet  opart, 
reaching  from  wall  to  w.iU,  and  supporting 
ceiling-joists,  which  cany  the  ceiling,  and 
bridi'iii'g-joists,  on  which  .ire  nailed  the  floor- 
boards. When  the  main  timhere  of  the  floor 
are  girders  which  rest  on  the  wall-plutcs 
and  support  the  binding-joists,  the  floor  is 
called  a  framed  floor.  The  binding-joists  sup- 
port the  bridging-joists  and  ceiling-joists  as 
before.  The  triinming-jnists  are  sliort  .loiats 
into  which  trimmers  are  mortised.  Tnmmers 
»re  pieces  arouml  a  fire-hearth  or  a  hateliway, 
■wheie  the  continuity  of  the  joists  is  broken. 
[Trimmer.) 

■■  Tbenalt  and  rlankea.  made  ot  fltro  «nd  larch,  are 
very  strung  to  teire  a  great  weisliu"-i".  JIMand : 
Pliiiie,  bk.  xvi..  cb.  xUL 

jSist,  v.t.    [Joist,  s.)    To  flt  or  furnish  with 

joists. 
Joke,  s.    [Lat.  jocus ;  8p.  juego ;   ItaL  gioco ; 

Fr.  jm.l 

1.  Something  said  or  done  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  laughter  or  merriment;  a  jest; 
raillery. 

2.  Something  not  real ;  sometliing  not  done 
tn  earnest  or  seriously  meant. 

1  f  II  joke :  In  jest :  not  in  earnest,  bnt  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  laughter  or  merriment; 
not  serioasly  meant. 

Joke,  v.i.  &  t.    [Joke,  «.) 

A.  Intram. :  To  make  jokes ;  to  jest ;  to  be 
merry. 

-  He  laUBhed.  ahonted.  I'^ttd.  and  awore  In  atich  « 
way  that  inauj  thought  bltu  drunk  Iri>iu  mornlug  to 
DlBltt."  — J/  icaatay  :  ttia.  Eiis..  tU.  V. 


JOISTS. 


Jole,  S.     [JOWL.l 

1.  The  face  or  cheek.    (Only  used  in  the 
phrase  chtek  61/ jo(e.) 

•■  Follow  1  nay.  I  '1  ill  BO  with  theo  e*«f *  »!/>'«." 
S/iute.,.. ;  xiuummer  Xinkf,  Umum.  lu.  1 

2.  The  he.ad  of  a  lish,  the  beak  or  a  bird,  itc. 

"  Red-apeckled  t.onta,  the  lolnion's  .ilyerjojo. 
The  jointed  lobster."  «uy    rrii-ni,  il.  «J. 

"  lole.  *  joll,  V.t.  [ JoLE,  s.]  To  beat  or  (lash 
the  head  against  anything;  to  strike  or  clash 
with  violence. 

"This  Temiems  did  use  to  pot  them  todeath  In  til  is 
snrt,\vhon,  he  met.  to  joil  hU  head  agaluat  ttelre.  - 
jWijrth.   Plutari^h.  \'.  5. 

'jol-ie,  o.    (JoLLV.) 

•jol-it  *Jol-yf,  o.  tFr.)  JoUy,  merry,  hand- 
some. ^ 

•■X.,the!es  hew.T,  a  (alre.>I.(f  yong  mat.  a  stronir 
man  and  harJy.--/io»«r<  0/  uloi^alcr.  p.  :J2.    l^otl  I 

io-lif'-fi-a.  •'•     [Named  by  Eojer  after   his 

friend  M.  ■jolifTe.) 
iJol  :  An  old  genns  of  Cucnrbitacew,  tribe 

NhandirobeK.    Joliffia  africam.  is  now  called 

Telfairia  pedata. 
Jol-U-fi-ca'-Uon,  s.    (Eng.  jolly;  snff  -./ica- 

(inn)    A  merrymaking  ;  a  scene  of  mirth  and 

jollity  ;  a  carouse. 
j5l'-li-ly,  a(!».     [Eng.  jolly;  -ly.] 
•  1.  Prettily,  finely,  neiitly. 

••  The  nho'esoin-st  herbs  they  hcrewllhal  Inclosed. 
And  so  their  hc-vds  lull  j..m;»  they  diBit, 

//.  fea^xi.  in  Ll'.it.  vol.  It 

2.  In  a  jolly,  merry,  or  sportive  manner; 
with  jollity ;  merrily. 

"  The  goodly  einvress./o/Wy  int-llned.  _ 

Is  to  the  weieomo  bearer  wood  runs  kind. 

Ifruileii :  J'ermu.  vl. 

•  jol'-U-ment. .'.  [Eng.  jo«»; -m«jil.]  Mirth, 
jollity,  mernmeut,  gaiety. 

■■  Whereas  a  ladle  ec"t 
S.te  with  a  knlgbt  In  Joyous>K(mc"'. 

Sfens^T;  F.  ^..  VI.  IL  16. 

iol'-U-neSS,  s.  (Eng.  jolly;  -ness.]  The 
nnality  or  state  of  being  jolly ;  merriment, 
mirth,  festivity,  revelry.  {Cluiucer :  C.  J., 
10,003.) 

jor-li-t3^.  "Jol-l-tee,  s.  (Eug.  joUy ;  -ty.] 
Jolliness,  mirth,  merriment. 

••Ah.  then.  «'i.'°«'%««f;-^';f if,";;,',-;'.'!;!:,  i. 

Jol-l?,  -Jol-lf,  'Jol-lfe,  •Jol-yf.  Jol-y.  «. 

■*  Aotfr.     [O.  lr.jo///(Fr.  jolt),  from  Icf;l.J<il  = 
Yule(q.v.);  cf.  Dut.  jorira  =  to  revel ) 
A.  vis  (iljective: 

•  1.  Jilerry,  frisky. 
••Wiiislnsshewai.  ••iBa^oIIjieolt. 

Long  .u  a  mast."  CUacicer :  C.  T.,  ».JM. 

•  2.  Handsome,  neat ;  fine  iu  appearance ; 
plump. 

'■  He  channct  to  c-ime  whereas  ^loUy  knlpht. 
Iu  coilert  shade  hiiusello  did  saiely  rest. 

•  3.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"This    northern    wind,    which   some   call    Ciecias. 
bloweth  ajoKy  cin.1  wiud.--.VorW.  .■  FlulaKK.  V.  tii. 

4.  Merry,  mirthful,  gay,  Uvely,  sportive  ; 
fond  of  merriment,  joviaL 

"  A  bold.  JnUy.  freehanded   Enftllsb  gentleman."— 
ilacatduy :  Uiit.  l^itg.,  ch  itvL 

5.  Inspiring  or  exjiressing  mirth  or  gaiety. 
'■  while  the  joUy  hour*  led  ou  propltlotis  May." 

Hilton .  iO'JHet. 

6.  Fine,  excellent,  very  good.    (Sittiij.) 

■'  Whnt  a./o?'y  desk  1  "—nughei  :  Tern  Broum't  School 
Days,  pt.  ii.  ch.  I. 

B.  As  (ulv. :  Very,  exceedingly.    iSlang.) 

■••He  Is  ao  Jolty  greeD,'  eaid  Charley."- £«;*««.• 
Olii'er  Twitt.  cb.  Ix. 


[Eng.  jolty;  saft.  -headi 


B.  rraji.1. ;  To  crack  jokes  upon ;  to  jest 
upon ;  to  rally. 
iok'-er,  8.  [Eng.jol(e); -er.1  One  who  cracks 
jokes ;  a  jester,  a  merry  fi-llow.  Also,  in  card 
games,  an  extra  card  «hich  is  always  a  trump 
and  generally  the  highest. 
•  Joke'-smith,  s.  [Eng.  joU,  and  «mi<*.J  i 
maniifactuifr  or  maker  of  jukes. 

••The  jests  of  the  nevrspaper^^otemtA"— SoutAoy  .- 
LeltoTi.  iL  336. 

Jok'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Joke,  v.] 

A-  &  B.  v4s  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -■Is  s«6st. ;  The  act  or  practice  of  jesting  ; 

t  jest 

Jok'-ing-lj^.  adv.    ['Eng.  joUjig :  -ly.]    In  a 
joking  or  jesting  manner;  jestingly. 

•Jok'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  jok(,e);   -ish.]     Jocular, 
jesting.  . 

fi*;:;^*.  faxe.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here    camel,  her    there ;^e.  pit^  sire.  -^•J^J;'^^^^^^ 
«;  wore.  wU,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  nniU>.  cur.  rule,  fiU;  try,  Syrian.    ».  »  =  e,  ey -  a.    qu 


lol'-W  (2),  a.  [Dan.  jolle  =  a  yawl ;  Sw.  julle  ; 
Dut  jof.l  [Yawl.]  A  word  only  used  in 
the  compound. 

jolly-boat,  ». 

Naul. :  A  small  boat  nsed  for  the  general 
miscellaneous  work  of  a  ship,  such  as  bringing 
off  marketing,  &e.  A  boat  of  this  kind  at- 
tached  to  United  States  vessels  of  war  is 
called  a  dingy.  It  is  clinker-built,  from  10  to 
20  feet  long,  with  a  beam  from  -33  to  -29  of  lU 
length. 

J3r-ly,  V.i.  &  t.      (JOLLT  (1),  O.] 

*  A.  hUraiis. :  To  rejoice,  to  Joy,  to  be 
pleased. 

••  And  as  to  disenthrall  his  BOol  they  meant 
They >(>"•/ at  bla  grief."  n  „., 

O.  Ftetrfter:  Ctiristt  rrmmph  over  DeaVu. 

B.  Trans. :  To  joke,  to  rally.    (S/iiii!7. ) 


•  j61-l5?-head. 

Jollity. 

■•Despoyledof  thoeeJoyesand^oI/tfAeod." 

Sjjvtitvr:  >.  v-.  VJ.  rL«. 

joU'-yte.  s.    [Named  by  Kobell  alter  G.  Jolly, 

the  plijBicist.) 
Min.;    An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  dark 

brown  colour.      It  is  a  liydrated  silicate  of 

alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia.    Found  at  Bo- 

deuniais,  Bavaria. 
lolt,  *  joult.  v.t.  &  I.    (Probably  an  extension 

of  joie  or  joU  =  to  kiiot'k  the  head.) 

A.  Troirs. :  To  shake  with  shan'.  sudden 
jerliS,  as  in  a  carriage  along  a  rough  road. 

B.  7ii(rans. ;   To  move  with  sharp,  sudden 
jerks  ;  to  shake,  to  move  roughly. 

'•  A  long  train  ot  waggons  laden  with  the  Jlck  Jolloi 
over  the  ruegcd  pavement. -J/ucauM!/ ■  ""'  «"»■. 
ch.  xiv. 
lolt  Moult,  s.  (JoLT,  r.)  A  shake  or  shock 
with  shari>.  suddcu  jerks,  as  iu  a  carnago 
along  a  rough  road. 

•■Till  some  kind  jott  o'er  Ul-ra»ed  town 
f.iuJl  »edte  >ou  close,  nu.l  iiail  you  down. 

Lloyd :  £yifUe  to  J.ei.,  Etq. 

j61f-er,  «.  [Eng.  joll ;  -er.\  One  who  or  that 
which  jolts. 

*  lolf-er-head.  •Jolt-head,  s.  (Eng. joH. 
v.,  and  ■hmd.]  A  tliick-lieaded.fellow,  a  block- 
head, a  dolt,  a  iiuiiisl.ulL 

■■Come.  joWtcid,   aud  come  In-keei«r."  — /VortA  ■• 
PlMiirch.  p.  1^3. 

jolt'-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    (Jolt,  v.] 

A.  ^  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  a^-i  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  f-vhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  shaking 
with  jolts. 

J61t-ing-l3^.  (kJ".  [Eng.  jVliny;  -(if-1  In  » 
jolting  manner;  withji'lts. 

•  jombre,  v.t.    (Jumble,  ti.) 
Jo-nab.  s.     lUi'h.  ™i'  (Yonah)  =  (1)  a  dove, 

(■2)  Jonah  ;  Gr.  'lio.'as  (Juaos).] 

Scrip.  Dioa.  <*  Hist. :  A  prophet,  the  ron  ot 
Amittai,  and  a  native  of  G.ith-l.eiilier  (2  kings 
xiv  20),  a  border-town  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
(Joshua  xix.  13).     He  lived  prior  to  or  in  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  23,  25), 
who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  S2-1. 
H  The  prophecies  0/ Jonah : 
Old  Testavititt   Cniwn  :   The  fifth  In  orfei 
of  the  minor  prophets,  but  perliajis  the  first 
in    date.      The    book    is    partly    in    i>ro3e, 
partly  in  poetry.     It  opens  with  a  .livine  cora- 
niand  given  to  Jonah  to  go  to  Nineveh  and 
cry  against  it  for  its  vrickeilness.     In  place  of 
obeyiii"  this  injunction,  the    prophet,   who 
was  of  perverse  disposition,  went  to  the  sea, 
and  paid  his  fare  for  a  voyage  to  Tarshish. 
A  storm  arising,  those  on  board  cast  lots  to 
ascertain  whose  delinquency  had  rai<:.'d  the 
tempest,  and  the  lot  fell  uj.on  Jonah.     Ho 
having  admitted   that  he  was    fleeing  from 
Jehovah,  was  cast  overboard  by  his  comrades, 
when  the  agitated  ocean  sank  into  a  calm. 
A  great  fish    swallowed    the   prophet,   who 
remained  alive  in  the  body  three  days  and 
three  nighU.     His  prayer  offered  t.om  hiB 
living   dungeon    being    answered,    the    fish 
vomited  him  out  on  the  dry  land.    A  second 
time  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Nineveh,  and  this 
time  he  obeyed.     Tire  people  alarmed  by  his 
declaration  that  in  forty  days  the  city  should 
be  destroyed,  humbled  themselves  before  God, 
and  thus  averted  the  threatened  judgment. 
On  this  the  prophet  petulantly  complained 
ot  the  Divine  goodness,  and  was  yet  more 
impatient  when  a  goru-d  which  had  grow-n  up 
in  a  night  to  shelter  him  as  rapidly  withered 
awav.  Jehovah  vindicated  his  action  and  justly 
rebuked  the  prophet.    Some  have  thouglit  tlie 
book  an  allegory  rather  than  a  narrative  of 
real  events.     But  it  is  quoted  apparently  as  a 
history  iu  the   New  Testament,  and  in  one 
place  the  connnenient  of  Jonah  111  the  whale  s 
belly  is    regarded  as  typical   of  the  similar 
period  during  which  Jesus  was  to  remain  in 
the  bowels  of   the  earth  (Matt.  xii.  89-41, 
xvi.  4 ;  Luke  xi.  2Q,  30,  32). 
J6n-a-than,  s.    (After  Jonathan  Trumbull 
Governor  of  Connecticut  during  the  \\ar  or 
Independence,  to  whom  Washington  frequently 
referred  for  advice  as  Brother  Jonatli.-in.]    A 
jocular  name  for  a  native  of  tlie  United  states; 
an  American. 

••  The  voice  of  Jonathan  WM  heard  to  express, 
■Our  President  is  coing  to  wnr.  I  goesd. 

liyron;  finon  0/ J^doment,  ni. 


jondla— journallEin 
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Jdnd'-la,  s.    {Al&hratta,  &c1 

Hot.  :  A  nativfi  iiaiiio  Tor  an  Indian  grass, 

Sorghum  vuigare.     tSonoHOM.J 


[Fr.  Jongleur.]     A  jester,  a 


•Jjong'-lcr,  i. 

•  jong^-ler-io, ».    (Janglery.] 

j6-ne3'-i-a,  s.  fXamed  after  the  relchrnted 
Oiiei'tnlist,  Sir  Wm.  Jones  (17-10-94),  founder 
and  (h-st  pre:iident  of  the  Ruyal  Asiatic 
Society.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  East- Indian  and  Malayan 
leguminous  trees,  sub-order  Caesalpinic:!*, 
tribe  AiiilierstiejE.  Joncsia  Asoca  u  the 
splendid  Ashnca  or  Asnca  tree  (q.v.).  There 
are  other  ]}i>ecies.     Called  also  Saroca. 

jSn'-qnD.  Jfin'-qiulle.  ».     [Fr.  jonn'tith ; 

Sp.  juvf'iiUo,    frnrii   Jimco  ;    L:\t.  j'ujwu*  =  a 
rush,  which  its  leaves  rcseiuble.l 

Itot. :  Narcissus  Jonffuilln,  a  Ijermtifulamarj'l- 
lidncenns  i'l:int,  cidtivatcd  in  Kaidena.  Called 
also  Rush-leaved  Dairudil.    [Ltyiii.] 

^  Qneen  Anne's  Jonquil  is  Nnrciss^is  pvsil- 
liisplenus,  and  Sweet  Jonquil,  N.  odoms. 

look,  Jo^k,  jtf^k,  v.L  [A  variant  of  dvek, 
V.  (q.v.).]  lo  6toop  down.  (:ScoU:  Hob  Jioy, 
ch.  XXV.) 

•  Joof-er-y,  *Jook'-er-ie,  «.    [Jioolerv.] 

Jookery-pawkery,  Jookerle-pav- 
kerle,  s.     Tiicl;<My,  knavery.     (:>coU-h.) 

Joom'-ing.  s.  [Naga  joom  =  a  field.]  (For 
def.,  see  extract.) 

"The   VT"ceM  ot  Jnnmtnff  .   .   .   conalttti  In  simply 
aittiiiif  (luwii  niiJ   biiriiliig  the  Jinixk  uii  a  linii>l(U\ 
III!   tlieii   cultivatiiig   uii    tlio  iiiliiml    bI  i|)e   of    tint 
vHh 


pound   thus   clenrcd.   iii<itnA(l    of    teiTncint;   na 
the   AiigHiiila     Tliese   fields  nre  of    cottnte   imt 


gateU.  (iml  the  fnUeii  nml  rhHirwd  tlmtwr  is  een^rnlly 
»llit«e<l  to  remain  Iti  the  fit.'liU.  Ivliip  ncrcw-*  tlic  i.hjj)". 
ftUd  helin  to  rytnui  thes  t1  which  iiil^^ht  <ilh<-TwiM<i  he 
W«lied  Hwny  duritiK  the  nilnt."— /,iruf..Co/o'i«f  WooU' 
thoTf^e.  /i.lu..  lu  Joum.  Antfirop.  ImC,  xi.  2'XL 

Jbr'-am,  s.    [Jonuir.] 

Jor'-dan,  s.      [Lat.   Jordn-nts;    Gr.  'Iop3ai^? 
(/ortfaHix);  Heb.  ]J?^  (I'arrfcji).] 
Geog.  :  The  celebrated  river  of  Palestine. 

Jordan -almonds,   $.  pi.     A  name  for 
sweet  aluiunda. 

"Jor'-dan,  "  lor-dane,  •  jor'-den,  •  jorr- 
doyne,  '  jur-don,  s.  (Pro|ierly  a  Jonian- 
vcasel  =  one  in  wliicli  |iilgriiiis  who  visited 
the  Holy  I«Tnd  broui^ht  back  water  from  the 
river  Jordan  for  baptisiiiiil  purprjses.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pot  or  vessel  foi-meily  used  by 

Iihystcians  and  nlcheTnist.-!.     Stwns  very  iihk  ii 
n  I  he  furni  or  a  .soda-water  bottle,  only  the 
neck  was  lonppr,  beiii^  iiut  much  smaller  than 
the  body  of  Ihe  vessel.     (HaUiwell.) 
"  1  I'ruy  to  Ood  to  wine  thy  fTPiitll  mrpa. 
And  eke  tliyu  uriiinls,  Kiid  t]iy  jnrdajnit.'' 

Clutucer :  C.  T..  12.340. 

2.  A  chamber-pot. 
-  us  DB>r  ft  Jorden.' 


•■Thcv  win   allow 
Bmiry  H\.  i 


—BhaJcesp.  : 


Jor'-dan-lte.  ».  O'nnied  by  Vnm  Rath  after 
X)r.  Jordan,  of  Saarbruck  ;  sulf.  -iU  (.Vi7i.).] 

Mill. :  An  oriliorliomblc  mineral,  occunini^ 
In  the  iloloiriite  of  t)ie  Binnenthal,  Switzerland. 
In  line  crystalH.  Compos. :  sidpbiir.  arsenic, 
and  lead.    Hardness,  3;  streak  jmrc  black. 

Jbr'-ttm,  «.  fEtym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Jordan  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  largo    bowl   or  vessel   for   drJnkins. 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquor  contained  in  such 
a  vessel. 

"  Apply  for  mjoritm  ot  Vcwci«f  Ic  l>cer-" 

Cuimluffham  :  Saui.HtMt}ii  Hetr. 

Jd'-sd-lto,  ».  [Named  by  Dnnionr  after  the 
b'ljiMty  where  diar-overol,  Snn  Jos6,  Uinaa 
CJemes,  Uinzll ;  auff.  •iU{Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  telluride  of  bismuth  In  which  part 
ofthe  tellurium  is  repliiccdl-yscleidnmanii  sul- 
phur. nex;ij;nnnl,  with  piTleit  b.is:.l  cleavri!"- ; 
soft ;  sp.  gr.  I -OS-T-O.X    Colour,  giuyish-black. 

Jo'  §cph,  a.  [Gr.'Iato^.^  (lOsSph);  Heb.  r^p'i* 
(Yoseph)  =  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob.]  (See 
fltym.  and  coini>uuiHU.) 

Joseph's- coat.  s. 

Hot.:  An  American  name  for  Amaranthus 
tricolor. 


Joseph'a-flower,  s. 

Hot,:  Tragoi>ogon 2>ratenM. 

'Joseph,  8.  lEtym.  doubtful;  perhaps  In 
ivlVi.:iitje  to  Josepli's  coat  of  many  colonic. ] 
A  riding-dress  (or  Indies,  having  buttons 
down  tu  the  skirts. 

•■  Olivia  would  b«  dniwn  as  an  Amazon  .  .  .  dr««iM 
In  n  fueeaJi^ph'—UQlfUmilh:    Vicur  of  WaJujif^U. 

Cll.  XVI, 

J6sh'-u-a,  8.    [Heb.  T6'^7V  (Yehcshua);  Gr. 

'lT)aoi/c  (Asoim).]     [Jesus.] 

Scrip.  Biorf. :  The  name  of  four  persona  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  TesUunent  (Josliua  i.  l  ; 
1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  8;  Haggai  i.  1). 
Tiie  last-named  Joslma  is  th«  Jeshua  of  E/:r.i 
V.  2.  The  cnrliL'st  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
four,  nftcr  wliom  the  other  three  were  nam<_(l, 
was  the  son  of  Nun,  an  Ephraimite  (1  Chmn. 
vii.  27),  who  first  appears  as  cninniauding  tlie 
Israelites  by  appoiutm'-nt  of  Moses  during 
the  light  with  Amalek  (Exod.  xvii.  9,  10,  U;). 
He  was  with  Sloses  just  after  his  descent  from 
Sinai  (xxxii.  17);  he  was  then  a  serv.^ut  of 
Bloses.  and  a  young  man  (xxxiii.  11).  He  was 
one  of  two  spius  wlio  reported  the  practi- 
cability of  conquering  C.nuian  (Numb.  xiv.). 
Before  the  death  of  Moses  Joshua  was  divinely 
named  his  suceessor,  and  formatty  invested 
with  authority  (xxvii.  18).  He  alterwards  h.d 
the  Israelitish  host  in  the  conquest  of  Canaui. 
He  dird  at  the  age  of  110.  and  w.oa  biiri«d  at 
Timnath-serah,  in  Mount  Ephraim  {Joshua 
XX  i  v.  30). 

TI  The  Book  of  Jtshiia  : 

Scrip.  Canon:  The  sixth  book  of  the  Old 
-Testtinent,  immediately  succeeding  the  rcnta- 
teueh  in  the  Hebrew.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  given  because  Joshua  was  the 
leading  human  personage  in  tlie  book.  It 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts:  first, 
the  conquest  of  Cana;in  (i.-xii.) ;  second,  the 
j>artition  of  the  land,  or  Jewish  domesday- 
book  (xiii.-xxii)  ;  and  third,  Joshua's  final 
adtlress  to  tlic  people  (xxiii.,  xxiv.).  The 
events  recorded  are  considered  to  have  occu- 
I'led  about  twenty-five  years,  fi-nm  d.c.  14'»1 
to  li'2ti.  The  expression"  to  this  day"  occurs 
fourteen  times  in  the  book,  once  of  Rnhalt's 
dwelling  among  the  pcojilo  (vi.  20),  and  ap- 
parently of  the  li!e  of  Caleb  (xiv.  14).  Hence, 
all  but  the  concluding  verses  ba\c  lieen  attri- 
buterl  to  Jf)shua,  or  one  of  the  elders  who 
outlived  him.  Rationalists  place  it  nm<  h 
later,  Colenso  resolving  it,  like  the  books  of 
tlie  Pentateuch,  into  v.iiious  itnrts.  One  is  an 
original  story,  which  he  dated  in  the  later  part 
of  David's  or  the  earlier  part  of  Soliinion's 
reign.  A  ronsideiable  part  he  attributes  to 
tlie  "  Deuterononiist,"  wliom  he  places  in  the 
reign  of  Mannsseh,  and  he  supposes  a  tliird 
portion  to  beldug  to  what  be  terms  the  "Later 
Legislation,"  during  the  Captivity. 

joa.  Joss,  8.    [Chinese.] 

Jldiginns:  The  penat-cs  or  household  gods 
of  the  Chinese.     Every  family  has  its  joa. 

Joss-house,  s. 

Religions:  A  Chinese  temple. 

JosS-stlck,  *.  A  reed  covered  with  the 
dust  of  fragrout  woods,  and  buiiit  before  idols 
in  Cbiua. 

•Jos-sa,  intfr}.    (A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  Ao  /  and 

Fr.  f((.]    Here  !  como  hither. 

"fitaud,  atmid  :  Juna,  wixrdprerB." 

Chuiicar:  C.  T.,i.Wi. 
Jos'-ea-ite,  «.      [Named  l)y  Brcithanpt  after 
Maiol-Gcncral  Jossa  ;  sutf.  -ite  {Mlii.).\ 

Min.:  Ortborhombic  crystallintinu,  lujitro 
vitreous  to  waxy,  streak  dull  yellowish-white 
Hardness,  3;  sp.  gr.  5-2.  Gives  reactions  of 
chromic  acid,  lend  and  zinc  :  occms  in  small 
orange-yellow  cry^tals  at  Bcrcaowsk,  Urals, 
Russia. 

Jos'-tle.  "  Jtls'-tlo  (He  ns  ^),  v.t.  &  (.   (Eng. 

ji>U!^t;  frcriUL'Ut.  sull.  -/«.) 
A*  Transilive: 

1.  To  push  ngninBt,  to  hustle,  to  rush  against; 
to  pusi)  HO  ns  to  force  out  of  one's  way. 

"nnlllpsyntr/Af  hlin  litt-j  tht  ksnnel."— JlfoAiiildv; 
/H*r.  r»-j..  cll.  Ml. 

2.  To  erowd  up  ai;aitist ;  to  elbow, 

"Om<'<>n  of  the  Life  Otiarda  all  |it)iU)M  anj  t'\t\ 
Iaoo,  JoKlfrd  )ini(<»aon  In  tirnulHir  oaim  uiJ  bintk 
gi.wiiB.'  _,t/„oin/<iv     f/W.  Huy..  K\i.  xxi 

B.  Intrans.:  To  push,  to  liUKlle,  to  crowd. 

"  Th*lr«  wail  im  PoiiitDnii  imrly  not.  i 

J,uri-ij  liy  d,trk  liilrln'i-  f..r  i.litc.- 
.Stxrf*     J/.j,iM.«...  L    (Introd.)       I 


Jos'-tle-mSnt  (tie  as  el).  ».  fEJng.  jo^tU; 
■incut.]    Crowding,  pushnig  against,  hustling. 

Jot,  .«.  [Lat  iota,  from  Gr.  ICtra  (iota)  =  ihn 
letter  I,  from  yod  (').  tlie  smallest  letter  of  the 
liubrewalpiiabet ;  Dut.j'>(;  Sp.  A;  iu\.  jota.] 
[luTA.J  A  tittle;  the  least  bit  or  aiiioimt 
a^igiiablc ;  an  iota. 

"'You  do  mifftrtko  me,  sir.*— 'Nab  rtr,  no/oC" 

Jot  (1).  V.t.  [Jot,  «.]  To  make  a  brief  note  or 
memorandmn  ot  (Usually  followed  by  tha 
adveib  down.) 

jot  (2),  v.t.  fProb.  from  O.  Tr.yicier;  Lat. 
jucu,.\    To  jolt,  to  jog,  to  nudge.    \i'rovincidl.) 

jot'-ter,  «.    [Eng.  jot  (1).  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  jots  down  notes  or  memoranda. 

2.  A  book  in  which  memoranda  are  oet 
down. 

Jot-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  jt  »,    [Jot  (1>,  tt.) 

A.  A:  D.  As  pr.  par.  £  partieip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C,  As suhst. :  Abrief  note;  aniemorandnm. 

Jougs,  a.  [Lat.  jvgum  =  a  yoke.]  A  pillory; 
an  instrument  of  Wrture  consisting  of  an  Iron 
collar  lixed  round  the  neck  of  the  ollender 
ami  fastened  tu  a  wall  or  a  injst. 

*jonissaiice,  *joiiisance(nron.zbd-Xs- 

sans'),  i.     [l-'r.]     Jullity,  miiih,  merriment, 
eiijnyment. 

jouk,  *jowk,  *jook,  v.i.    [Jook.] 

joule,  ».  An  electrical  unit,  represonting  th« 
vMirk  done  In  one  seciud  when  the  rula  of 
Winking  is  one  wutt 

joille  -me-ter,  a.  Any  energy-meter  em- 
ploying the  junto  as  unit 

jounce,  v.t.  [Perhaps  connected  wiih  jotdt 
(q.v.).]     To  jolt  or  hhako  by  rou^h  liding. 

jounce,  s.     [Jounce,  r.]     A  jolt,  a  shake. 

Jour -nal,  •  Jour-nall,  a.  &.  s.    [Fr.  j&urnaZ, 
Irom  LJit.  (/t(n-)i(i/u  =  daily  ;   dies  =  a  day; 
HlKJoriial:  Ital.  (;iorjuiie.] 
•A,  As  adj. :  Daily,  diurnal. 

*■  Era  twice  Iho  »un  had  'nwlc  hli  jtnimal  ^nettng.' 
^7«(Arip. :  Jlctuurt  fur  J/easart,  Iv.  1^ 
B.  As  siihstaiitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  account  of  the  transactions  or  evests 
of  cath  day  ;  a  diary. 

"  A  tastcleu  Journal  ot  the  day  before." 

Cou'tM'r :  C'oiii-o'ju/ton.  STfl. 

2.  A  record  of  events  or  news,  pi-operly  one 
published  daily,  but  now  extended  to  any 
newspaper  or  other  periodical  |ml'lished  at 
certain  intervals.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  a 
weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  journal ;  a  pubU> 
cation  recording  the  transactinus  ota  society: 
as,  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society. 

*  3.  A  day's  work  or  labour;  a  day's 
journey. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bookkecp. :  A  book  In  which  the  trans- 
actions ol  e<icli  day  aio  enteied  in  the  oider 
in  which  they  occur.  The  seiMtr.-itc  items  nn 
afterwai'ds  copied  into  otlier  books,  as  tha 
ledger,  &c. 

2.  Mach.  :  That  portion  of  a  shaft  which 
rests  in  the  bc;;iiiigs. 

3.  Kant.:  A  daily  register  of  tito  itbip'a 
course  and  distance,  the  wind,  weather,  ^c. 

jourr.al-bearing,  «. 

Mack.  :    [JOUK.NALIJOXJ, 

*  Journal-hook,  i.    A  book  for  entering 

the   c\<-ut.s   or   tiaiisactlons   of  (micIi   day;  a 
Jouriiat. 

Joumal-hox,  «. 

Jlf'T^.  .-  The  carrier  of  a  .fournal  ;  the  box 
on  which  th<>  jouni::!  of  a  shaft,  axle,  or  yin 
Ix-ars  and  moves. 

jour'-nflil,  vj. 

JlfctrA  ;  To  ndtuat  or  Insert,  u  a  shnn.  In  » 
Jonrniil-I>ox  t>r  Itpntlng. 

•jour'-nal  ar  f,  a.     [Eng.  jvunuil ;  -nry.] 

Daily,  dim  ual. 

Jour*  nal  lym,  i.    [Eng.  joumai;  -ism.) 
'  1.   1  In-  keeping  of  a  JMurnnl. 
2.  The  busiiioHS,  fM'CU)>ation,  or  profeaslon 


bClL  hS^:  D^t,  J<J^l;  cat,  9eU.  ohorns.  ^hin,  hen^:h;  go.  ^em:  thin,  ^his;  aln,  af:  •xpoot,  Xenophon«  o^lst.      iA$f. 
-olon,  -tian  =  ahan.    -tlon,  -Blon-ahiin;  -tlon,  -don  -  ah&n.    -tlona.  -«loni^  -oloiu  -  rnhUM,   -Ul«b  hUo^  Ac.  -  b»l«  U#L 
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of  publishing,  writing  in,  or  conducting  a 
iournal  ;  tlie  intluenie  of  public  jouiii4*is ; 
tbe  profession  of  a.  jourualist. 

Jour'-n^I-ist,  5.     [Eng.  journal ;  -isf.] 

*  1.  One  who  keeps  or  writes  in  a  journal 
ta  diary. 

'■  Cintaneda,    a   contemrorary  writer,   and    careful 
ftmnialut  of   facts."— J/ifW«. 
(App.) 


Dissert,  on  the  Lusiud. 


2.  One  who  conducts  or  writes  in  or  for  a 
public  journal ;  an  editor,  critic,  or  correspon- 
dent vf  a  newspaper. 

"It  must  be  owned  those  Jnur-naJUU  have  treated 
blm  with  aufflcieut  candour."— SA«/re«6ur^.*  Mitceti. 
n^ections.  ch.  iil. 

Joiir-nal-xst'-ic,  a.      [Eng.  jovmalist;  -ic] 
Of  or  ptTtainiijg  to  journals  or  journalism. 

jour'-nal-ize*  v.t.  &,  i.     [Eng.  journal;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  enter  in  a  journal  or  diary  ; 
to  set  down  a  daily  account  of  events  or 
transactions. 

"What  was  there  to  journalize  t" — Johruon. 

B.  Inlrans. :  To  follow  the  profession  of  a 
journalist ;  to  contribute  or  conduct  a  journal. 

*Jonr-nee,  s.    [Journey,  s.] 

joiir'-ney,  •Jome,  "jour-nee, ''Jour-nel, 

«.     [Fr.  journce  —  a  day,  a  day's  woik,  a  day's 
travel,  from  Lat.  diurnns  daily  ;  dies  =  a  day  ; 
Sp.  Jornada  ;  Ital.  giomaia  ;  Low  Lat,  jomata 
■c  a  day's  work.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1,  A  day's  work  or  travel. 

"And  convey*!-'!  tl-  i  kinges  worthily 
Out  of  hU  toun  &Journee  largely." 

CTiaiww  ■  C.  T..  a,T40. 

S,  Passage  or  travel  from  one  place  to  another. 

"Uprnae  Sir  Onyfiu.  in  hrlght  amiourclad, 
Aud  to  his  purposed  jvurney  him  prepJired." 
Spt-naer :  F.  <i.,  U.  xi.  3. 
8.  Passage  through  life. 

"We  must  all  have  the  »nT:n»  journey' i  end,  If  wb 
bojw  to  get  to  he-iven,  hut  onie  may  lueft  with  a 
freer  road  ...  In  thK\T  journey  than  others." — Stilling. 
Jteet :  Serrnnnt,  vol,  iv,.  aer.  3. 

B.  Minting :  The  same  as  Jodrney-weiqht 
(q.v.). 

*  journey-bated,  a.  Fatigued  or  worn 
out  with  a  journey. 

"  So  are  the  hurses  "f  the  enemy 
III  general,  joumey-h'tti'd.  and  hronght  low.* 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  3. 

lOTBney-irelgllt,  s.  A  term  used  in  the 
Mint  for  fifteen  jiounds  weight(701  sovereii^ns) 
of  coined  gold,  or  sixty  i>ounds'  weight  of 
coined  silver  (792  crowns,  1,5S4  half-crowns, 
8,960  shillings,  or  7.920  sixpences). 

*10Umey-work,  s.  Work  performed 
for  hire  ;  work  done  by  the  day. 

"There  cannot  be  more  tedious  and  nnpleaslag 
Journey -work." —Mil  ton  :  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Jour'-ney, "  jour-nie,  t'.t.  &  (.  [Journey,  s.] 
A.  Intrans.  :  To  travel ;  to  pass  from  one 
place  to  another. 

"  We  greet  not  here  as  man  converainp  man. 
Met  at  an  oak,  ovjourne'/ing  o'er  tt  plain." 

Pofc:  Homer:  Ilindxxii.  168. 

t  B.  Trans. :  To  titiverse ;  to  travel  over 
or  through. 


Ijourrteyed  Uiauy  a  Innd." 

Scuti :  Starmion,  t.  6. 

«Jour'-ney-er,  s.  [Eng.  jonmey;  -er.]  One 
who  jimrneys  ;  a  traveller. 

Jour'- ne^  -  man,  s.  [Eng.  jovmry;  -man.] 
Properly,  a  woiknimi  hired  by  the  day;  but 
now  generally  applied  to  any  inecbanic  who 
has  served  his  apprenticeship  and  learnt  his 
trade  ;  a  mechanic. 

■•  I  have  thoucht  some  of  nntnre's.^0M™ey»'i«i  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  welL" — Siiaketp. : 
Ba'idet.  ill.  I. 

\  joiir'-ney-'woni-an,  s.  [Eng.  journey,  and 
woman.]     A  wtiniaii  iiircd  by  the  day. 

"  No  Journeywomnn  sempstress  la  half  BO  much  a 
alave  as  I  pi.ui"—Fieldin<; :  Miter,  t  a 

|6ust.  *  jouste,  *just,  *  juste,  s.    [O,  Pr. 

jifsfc..,  joiiate  ;  Fr.  Jonst]  [JouyT,  v.]  A  tilt- 
ing-match  ;  a  ninck  con. bat  or  conflict  of  peace 
■between  knights  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  trial 
of  valour.  The  combatants  used  blunted 
apears,  but  were  still  subject  to  much  danger 
from  sudden  blows  on  horseback.  A  joust 
differed  from  a  tournament  in  that  the  latter 
was  a  conflict  betwetn  many  knights,  divided 
into  parties,  and  eiiga;,'*'d  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  joust  was  a  sei'arate  trial  of  skill,  where 
only  one  mau  was  opjiosed  to  another. 


joust,  *  joust-en,  *  just-en,  *just,  v.i. 
[O.  Fr.  joiister  (Fr.  jouter),  from  Low  Lat. 
juxto  =  to  approach,  from  Lat.  juxta  =  near, 
close.] 

1.  To  engage  In  a  joust  or  tilting-match  ;  to 
tilt. 

"  And  all  who  elnce,  baptized  or  inSdel, 
Jousted  iu  Aspramout  or  Montalbaii." 

Mitton  :  P.  L.,  i.  M3. 

2.  To  jostle,  to  push. 

joust'- er,  s.  [Eng.  joust;  -er.]  One  who 
jousts  or  tilts. 

j6u8t'-mg,  pr.  pnr.,  a.,  A  $.    [Joust,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C>  As  sjibst. :  Tlie  act  of  engaging  in  a  joust. 

joustlng-helmet,  s. 

Old  Arwour:  A  wide,  large  helmet, 
made  to  cover  the  head  and  neck, 
and  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
knight,  in  jousts  and  tournaments. 
It  was  sometimes  decorated  with 
the  orle  displaying  his  colours,  and 
his  crest  above  that. 

*  jouysaunce,  s.    [Jouisance.] 

J'ove,  8.    [Lat.  Joiris,  genit.  of  Jupiter.] 

I.   Ordinary  Language  (chiefly  poetical)  : 
1.  Lit.  £  Roman  Antiq. :  Jupiter,  the  chief 
of  the  Roman  divinities. 

"  2.  Fig. :  Tlie  air,  the  atmosphere. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  planet  Jupiter. 

*  2.  Alchemy:  A  name  applied  to  the  metal 
tin. 

Jove's  beard,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Hydnum  Barba  Jovis,  (2)  AnthylUs 
Barba  Jovis. 

Jove's  ft-tiit,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Lindera  TnelisscBifolia,  (2)  Laurus 

Diospyros. 

jo'-vi-al,  *  jo'-vi-all,  jo'-vi-an.  a.    [Lat. 
Joi'iulis  =  pertaining  to  Jove  or  Jupiter,  from 
Jovis,  genit.  of  Jupiter.]    [Jove.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  An  astrological  word  signifying  bom 
under  or  under  tlie  influence  of  the  jilanet 
Jupiter  or  Jove.  As  this  was  supposed  to  be 
the  most  joyful  of  all  the  planets,  a  "jovial" 
person  was  one  of  a  particularly  gay  or  cheerful 
disposition.     [3.] 

•'The  fixed  st^rs  are  eateemed  niarti.*!  or  Jovial.'''^ 
BrovTJie:    I'd/jttr  Erronrs.  bk.  vi.,  cli.  xiv. 

*  2.  Propitious,  favourable, 

"  The  heavens  AlvmysjoviaJI." 

Spenser;  F.  Q..  11.  ill.  21. 

3.  Mirthful,  merry,  joyous,  jolly ;  inclined 
to  or  characterized  Iiy  mirth  or  gaiety. 

"  He  had  uo  JoeiaZ  generous  Wees."— .Vucau/a^ .'  BttL 
Et'g.,  cli.  vi. 

*  IL  Alchemy:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metal 
tin. 

*  j6'-vi-gl-ist,  8.  &  a.     [Eng.  jovial ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  sidiU. :  One  of  a  jovial  or  merry  dis- 
position ;  one  who  leads  a  jovial  or  merry  life. 

B.  As  adj. :  Festive.  {Davies :  Covimendo' 
tory  Poems,  \i.  5.) 

"  Letthe/oi'fiNffJof  the  world  drink  wine  In  bowle*, 
and  feast  theuisclvej*  without  feare. "—£«/* op  Sail: 
Satan's  Fiery  Oarts  (JuencJied,  dec.  3. 

JO-Vl-^'-i-t3^,  «.  [Eng.  jovial;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jovial ;  merriment, 
festivity,  mirth. 

•Jo'-vi-al-ize,  v.f.  [Eng.  joiHal; -ize.]  To  make 
jovial;  to  make  merry  or  jolly, 

"  An  activity  that  Jovtalized  vis  aXX." — Mad.  IfArblay : 
Diary,  i.  354. 

jo'-vi-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  jovial;  -7y.]  In  a 
jovial  niauner  ;  merrily,  gaily  ;  with  jovi.ility. 

"Here's  money  gotwithea.se:  here  spend  thutjivi-'lt'/' 
B'c<iitrii.  i-  Flet.  :  Spanish  Curate,  ii  2. 

j6'-vi-al-ness,  5.  [Eng.  jovial;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jovial ;  joviality. 

"Swearing,  with  anch  persons,  is  but  a  prace  and 
lustre  to  their  speech  ;  lylni;,  but  wit's  craft  or  policy  : 
drunkennesa.  >orta;n«i  or  gf>o«l  fellowdhip:  thus  do 
they  baptize  vice  by  the  uame  oE  vvrt\xe,"~Beieyt  : 
Sermons  (1656),  p.  33. 

•jo'-vi-al-tj^,  s.    [Eng.  jovial  ; -ty.]  Joviality, 

juviahiess,  nierrinu-nt. 

"Diiturh  tbe  sport  of  their  londeat  JoHalties."^ 
Btirrow:  Sermons.  voL  iii.,  ser.  11. 

jo'-vi-an,  a.    [Jovial.] 


Jo-vi-^en'-tric,  a.  [Lat.  Jovis,  genit.  of 
Jupiter  (q.v.);  centrum ^=^  a,  centre,  aud  suff. 
-ic;  ¥t.  jovicentriqae.] 

Astron. :  Having  its  centre  of  attraction  on 
the  planet  Jupiter  ;  revolving  around  Jupiter. 
(Used  of  his  satellites.) 

J6-vin'-i-an-ist,  s.  [From  the  name  Jovinian 
(see  def.);*Eug.  sutf.  -ist.] 

Ch.  Hist.  (PL):  The  f.dlowers  of  Jovinian, 
an  Italian  monk  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tur>'.  He  t;iught  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ceased 
to  be  a  virgin  by  bringing  forth  Jesus ;  that 
the  degiees  of  future  blessedness  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  merit  of  our  good  works;  that 
celibacy  and  the  maceration  of  the  body  are 
not  required.  His  views  were  condemned  at 
Rome  and  Milan  in  a.d.  338,  and  he  and  other 
peisuns  were  excommunicated.  AfterwardB 
the  Emperor  Houorius  banished  him  to  the 
island  of  Boa. 

*  J6'-vis,  s.  [Lat.,  genit.  of  Jupiter.]  Jove, 
Jupiter.     [Jove.] 

'j6'-V3?',  a.  [Eng.  Jov(e)  ;-y.]  Jovial,  merry,  gay. 


Jtf^,  v.t.  &  i.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  move  from  side  to  side ;  to 
toll,  as  a  bell. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move,  to  toll,  to  rock. 

"  When   his  coble  is  jerwing  awa"  in  the  Firth.'— 
Scott:  AntiijuarytCii.  xxvi. 

j6w'-a-ree,    Jow'-ar,    j6'-ar,    j6W-ar^ 

ree,'s.     [Mahratta.]' 

Bot. :  Sorghum  vul^are. 

'jOTvel,  s.    [Jewel.] 

jowk-er-y,  s.    [Jookeey.] 

j6^1,  'jol,  'jole,  'jolle,  s.  [A  corrup- 
tion ofc/iu/e,  chowl,  oTckaid,  itself  a  corruption 
of  ail  older  lorin,  chavul  or  chavel,  from  A.S, 
cmjl  =  the  jaw.] 

1.  The  jaw. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish. 

"  Gives  uiauy  a  dniuty  bit  out  of  hie  lusty iowZ.* 

Drayton  ;  Foly-OlOion,  a.  U. 

3.  The  cheek. 

%  Cheek  by  jowl :    With  the  cheeks  cloM 
together ;  close  together. 

Sits  cheek  by  jowl.  In  black,  to  cheer  his  heart. 


Like  thief  ami  paraou  in  a  Tyburu-cai-t," 

Dryden    Prologue  to  Luyal  Brother, 

*  j<J^l,  V.t.    [Jowl,  s.]    To  throw,  to  dash, 

"  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground." — Shakeap. : 
a.i»uet.  V.  L 

j<$wr-er,  8.  [From  the  thick  jowls  of  the 
animal.]  A  huutingdog,  a  bloodhound,  a  mas- 
till",  a  dog  generally. 

"Joruler  lugs  him  Btlll 
Through  hedgea"        Dryden  :  Fssay  on  Satirs. 

j6^-l6ppcd,  a.    [Jelloped.] 

•  jd^-ter,  s.       [A   corru]»t.    of  jolter  (q.v.).] 

One   wlio  hawks  fish  about  the  country  on 
hoi-sebauk  ;  a  fish-hawker. 

"  Plenty  of  fish  is  vented  to  the  fleh-driverB,  whom 
we  c&Ujowter$.'—Careu; :  Survey  of  Comwail. 

J^Sf-,  *jole,  * joye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  joye,  joie,  (Fr. 
joie).  from  Lat.  garidia,  plural  of  gaudLum  = 
joy;  gauden  =  to  rejoice  ;  Sp.  joya;  Port. 
joia;  Ital.  gioja.] 

1.  That  emotion  or  passion  produced  by  any 
happy  aecitlent  or  by  the  expectation  or  gain 
of  something  good,  ]ileasant,  or  advanta- 
geous ;  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  gratification,  or 
delight;  gladness,  exultation,  exliilaration  of 
spirits;  the  state  of  feeling  happy;  delight, 
hajipiness. 

"There  ia  no  joy  but  calm." 

Tennyson  :  Lotot-Eaters,  68. 

2.  Gaiety,  mirth,  merriment,  festivity. 

"Such,;'oy  made  Una,  wheu  her  kni^'ht  she  found." 
Spenser  :  F.  V  ,  I.  iii  32. 

3.  That  which  cause.*!  joy  or  happiness. 

"  Ye  are  our  glory  aud.^off.'"— l  Thess.  ii.  20. 

•  4.  Used  as  a  term  of  fondness. 

"XOW  OUTJOV. 

Although  our  last,  ye;  uot  our  least  young  love. 
What  say  you  ?  "  ShiiJ.-esp. :  Lear,  L  L 

•  5.  Used  to  express  kind  wislies. 

"Gooi\  joy.  my  lord  and  lady." 

Siakesp. :   Bercfutnt  of  I'enice.  Iil  %. 

%  Joy  and  gladness  lie  more  internal ;  the 
mirth  is  the  more  immediate  result  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  What  creates  joy  and 
gladness  is  of  a  permanent  nature ;  tliat 
which  creates  mirth  is  temporary  ;  joy  is  the 


ftte,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  p6t, 
or»  wore,  wylf,  work.  whd.  son;  mute*  cuh,  ciirej  yuit^  cur,  ru}e«  foil;  try*  Sjrrlan*    «b,  «p  =  e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  1(W* 
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most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul ;  gltulness  is 
the  Biitne  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  degree  ; 
joy  .A  awakennd  in  t)i6  nii:id  by  the  most  iin- 
ponant  events  in  life  ;  gUulne^  sprinj^  up  in 
lh«  mind  on  ordinary  occasions.  Joy  \h  de- 
picted on  the  countenance,  or  expresses  itself 
by  various  demonstrations  :  glathirss  is  a  nmie 
tranquil  feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret, 
»nd  seeks  no  outward  expression  ;  mirth,  dis- 
plays itself  in  laughter,  singing,  and  noise. 
Ifirabb :  Ejuj.  Synon.) 

Joy-beUa,  ».  pi.     Peals  of  bella  rung  on 
Joyful  or  festive  occasions. 


Joy -Inspiring^, 

heart ,  gladdening. 


a.     Exciting  J07  in  the 


Joy-mixt,  a.     Mingled  with  joy. 

"But  chief  awhile.  O  !  lend  us  from  tlie  tomb 

Ttt'iNte  loiiK'lost  trIeiiiU  r»r  whniii  in  luvv  we  muirt. 

Xiid   [ill    with  iiloua    nwe   niid   joy-mixf    woe    the 

hewt."  Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolrnce,  1.  47. 

Joy-resoundlng,    a.     Resounding  with 
the  sounds  of  joylulness  or  mirth. 

*'Hooce  from  tlie  h\x»-^  jov-reaounding  fleldi, 
lu  cheerful  eirur.  let  u*  trend  the  miuie 
Of  BUtuiim,  uncuuQaed. " 
,^  Thornton  :  Autumn.  834. 

•J6y,  VA.  &  i.     [JOV.  S.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  feel  joyful,  to  rejoice,  to 
delight,  to  feel  glad. 

"  To  Joy  At  angiitsh.  and  delight  in  blood 
Is  wliftt  your  hiirrid  bos'itns  never  knew." 

Thornton:  Autumn,  i^. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  joyful,  to  gladden,  to  rejoice,  to 
exhilarate. 

"Neither  plessure'i  artcanyoy  my  spirita." 

Shiikctp.  :  Periclet,  L  2. 

2.  To  enjoy  ;  to  deliglit  in  jiossessing. 

"  Waa  ever  king,  that/o.i/tf  au  earthly  thrcme 
Aiid  could  comioaud  no  mure  content  tlmti  I?" 

Shakeip.  :  2  Henry  VJ..  Iv.  0. 

•j6^'-an9e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  joiftH(=  rejoicing.] 
Joy,  g  liety,  festivity,  mirth,  cnjo>'nicnt. 

"  Well  wi«re  It  so— «ich  ghastly  mirtli 
From^tt^uunce  ne'er  derived  lt«  lurth," 

Byron:  Oiaour. 

Joye.  '■■'•     I-JOY,  t'.J 
J^-ful,  "Jole-ftlll,  a.     [Eng.  joy;  •fiil(t)'\ 

1.  Full  of  joy  ;  rejoicing,  delighted,  exult- 
ing, glad. 

"hojojiful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home." 
Sh-ikrtp.  :  mchard  //„  v.  2. 

^  It  waa  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the 
cause  of  joy. 

2.  Making  happy ;  causing  joy  or  delight ; 
exhilarating. 

"TheJoii/uUt  d»y  that  euer  sunne  did  tee." 

Upenter :  EpUhalamiorL 

%S^-fvLi-\f,  adv.  [Eng.  joyful;  -ii/.l  In  a 
joyful  iiianiier;  ^vitli  joyfulness,  gladly. 

"And  BtrnlKltt  •werejoyfulh/  the  nnchont  weighed." 
DdJiiel  :  CioU  iVart.hk.  v. 

j^-fol-ness,  3.  [Eng.  joyful  :  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  stnte  of  being  joyful ;  gladness, 
exultation,  exliilariitiou  of  spirits. 

"  So  my  i)clli(ht  la  a'l  Ivjoy/nlneite, 
I«  be*lB,  111  buwrei,  Ui  LaiicketB,  and  In  feaxta." 

S/^mer:  F.  V-.  HI.  vl.  23. 

J^-1CS8,  a.     [Eig.  Jot/;  -kss.] 

1.  Void  of  joy  ;   feeling  no   plena u re ;  sad, 
dispirited,  unhappy;  not  exhibiting  joy. 

"fHW]  Jof/lfit  look,  like  «oiiio  pale  iwhy  Bprieht, 
ficerii  d  a«  he  now  wcie  thiiig,  «r  now  divtil  " 

P.  netcher  :  Purple  ItUtnd.  vil. 

%  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the 
cause. 

2.  Giving  no  pleasure  or  joy  ;  sad,  dispirit- 
ing, saddening. 

"  Amid  the  many  ■hai>ea 
Ot/oWMdayll^'ht.-' 

Wordtworth:  Banktofthe  Wyr. 

j6jK-lg8S-l^,  adv.     lEng.  joyless  ; -bj.)     In  a 
,  joyUiss,  s;i<l,  or  dispirited  manner ;   without 
joy  ;  sailly, 

)^-l688-n6s8,  s.  [Eng.  J07/;m5;  -ness.]  The 
QUaUly  or  stiito  of  being  joyless. 

"  In  romiiarUon  of  thfjnylettnfut  and  the  InglorlnuB. 
iMuot  tbl«  World."— /)o»Mtf.-  /itvotiont  |lC3if.  p.  <-'.. 

J^^-ofts,  a.    10.  Fr.  joyous,  joims  (Pr.  joymx), 
V">'  Lnt.  paudiosus,   from  gaudium  =  joy  ; 
Ilal.  giojoso.) 
L  Full  of  Joy,  joyful,  glad,  merry,  gay. 

•'  The  n«h  swam  hv  ti.e  ca.tle  wall. 
And  they  »cetn  <U..w"»»  each  lui'l  all. 

Byron:  Pritmtgr  t\f  Chillon,  xlll. 

IT  It  wafl  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the 
cause  of  the  Joy. 
2.  Causing  joy;  Inspiring  Joy  or  gladnew. 

"  hmch  ohirct  of  the  Jnyout  loeDe  anninil 
Venial  dollgbt  luiplree."  iV»rlon  :  Kctcffu*  11. 


jtfjK-oiis-iy,  adv.  fEng.  joyous;  -ly.]  In  a 
joyous  manner;  joyfully;  with  joy  or  glad- 
ness. 

"  Our  hoar  of  glee 
Ifl  brief,  we'll  ipetid  It  j<>you*ty  t " 

ScoU :  Lord  o/th*  IOm,  T.  M. 
J^-OUS-neS8.  5.     [Eng.  Joyow;  -tims.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyour, ;  joyfulness. 
"Let  aalTMiXoMi  JoynuMnft  he  chaunged  1q  to  hol- 
%ouie  aAueh.'—Cdal:  ./am«a  iv. 

*j6^'-s6me,  a.     [Eng.  jcy;  and  snfT.  -wmtw.] 
Causing  or  inspiring  joyiulnesa  ;  joj  fu!. 
"  Neere  to  the  end  of  this  all  Joytome  prove." 

Browne:  Oritannia't  Pattorali,  \tk.  IL.  t,  1. 

Jiib,  "jabbe,  *.  [Perhaps  a  comipt.  of  j?/^ 
(q.v.).  J    A  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  liquids  ; 

a  jug. 

•  Ju'-ba,  a.     [Lat.  =  a  mane.] 

!.  Zool. :  The  mane  of  a  horse  or  other 
mammal. 

2.  Dot. :  A  loose  panicle,  like  that  of  many 
grasses. 

Jil-bco'-^  «.  pi.  [Named  after  Juba,  an  an- 
cient king  of  Numidia.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  the  Palms,  tribe  Cocoeae, 
and  its  uii;irined  aection.  Jubwa  spectabilis 
is  tho  Coqui le 
palm  of  Chili, 
from  which  a 
sweet  syrup, 
called  palm-honey 
is  made, 

JU'-bO,  s.  [Ft., 
from  Lat.  Imper. 
sing,  of  jiibeo  =  to 
bid.l  ,  - 

^rrA.  .-Tticrood-     -^ 
loft  in  a  cathedral      ''      M 
or  rhurcli,  which 
]iarts  tlie  chancel 
from  the  choir,  jude, 

and  which  obtains        {Ft-om  St.  pgr^y*  Church, 
its  name  from  tlie  lounain.i 

custom  of  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  Jube,  DoiriHe,  benedicere, 
from  it  in  the  Ronnm  Catholic  Ber\'ice  before 
the  les.sons,  which  are  also  chanted  there. 

ju'-bfl-ant,  a.  {Lat.  juhilans,  pr.  par.  of  J7(- 
bilo  =  to  rejoice.]  Uttering  songs  of  triunipli ; 
exulting;  shouting  with  joy  ;  expressing  jubi- 
lation. 

"  While  the  bright  pomp  nacendert  Jubilant." 

Hilton:  /*.  L..  vlL  684, 

"Ju'-btl-ar,  a.  [Eng.  jvhil{ef);  -ar]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characterof  a  jubilee. 

Ju'-bil-a-te,  s.  [Lat  imper.  pi.  of  jubilo  =.  to 
rejoice,  to  sing.] 

1.  A  name  commonly  given  to  the  second 
canticle  in  tlie  evening  service  of  thcEn;;lisli 
Church  from  its  commencing  words  Jubilate 
Deo.    [2.] 

2.  The  third  Sunday  after  Easter  ;  bo  called 
becansc,  in  the  early  churcli,  the  service  bi-g;in 
with  the  words  of  the  Psalm  Ixiv.,  Jubilate 
Deo,  omnes  terrtz. 

Ju'-bil-ato,  v.i.  [Jubilation.)  To  rejoice 
greatly,  to  exult. 

"  'I'hp  hiirnihs  were  yet  ascend  in^  from  OMtiubHtUing 
Ilpa."— /*«yi.(ii«rtf.-  Autob.  Sketchei,  ch.  II. 

JU-bll-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  'La.i.jubHationem, 
aecus.  of  jubiliitio,  from  jnbilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
jubilo  =  to  rejoice,  to  shout  for  joy.]  Tlie 
net  of  shouting  in  triumph  or  for  joy  ;  a  re- 
joicing; a  triumidi  ;  exultation. 

••Ood  aaron.Ifd  with  Jiilillntton.  and  the  Lord  with 
the  fiiund  ol  the  truiu|ict. "— A/^  Hail :  Coniempl. ;  lA* 
Atceru-on. 

Jfl'-bIJ-e«,  *1u-b©-lye,  "Ju-bl-ly,  «.   [Fr. 

jubili,  from  L:it.  jubihvus  =  the  jubilee,  from 
Ilcb.  *J3V  (yohd)  =  the    blast  of  a  trumpet, 
a  shout  of  joy. J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  ns  II.  1. 

2.  Any  Bpason  of  great  public  rejoicing  or 
festivity  ;  any  occasion  of  Joy  or  n-jnidng. 


"3.  Joy,  rclolcing,  exultation.    (ScoU:  Lady 

of  the  lake,  vl.  0.) 

4.  Tlie  llflietli  annlvrmary  of  nome  event  of 
public  IntereHt  or  importance.  Tlio  jubilee  of 
QneiMi  Vlctoriii.  who  ascended  the  tlirono  June 
2U.  1S:{7,  was  celebrated  Juno  21,  1887.  (In 
this  sunso  used  also  adjectivoly.) 


n.  Tfch  It  ically  ; 

1.  Jcwuih :  Proi»erly  the  trumpet  or  hom 
blown  in  a  certain  year,  or  the  sound  it  made; 
now  used  more  generally  for  the  year  itaelt 
It  occurred  every  tlftieth  year.  Seven  was  & 
Barred  number,  ami  it  became  yet  more  so  if 
multiplied  by  itself  (7x7),  after  which  came 
tlie  jubilee.  Tliere  was  to  he  no  tillage  or 
liarvest  that  year  (Levit.  xxv.  11,  12).  Any 
desccu'lant  of  those  among  whom  Joshua 
partitioned  the  land  who,  from  poverty,  had 
Tiart4*d  with  bis  property,  was  to  receive  it 
back  (xxv.  13-34  ;  xxvii.  16-24);  and  those 
Israelites  who  were  the  slaves  of  their  brethren, 
or  of  foreigners  resident  witliin  the  land,  were 
to  go  free  (xxv.  39-54).  The  jubilee  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Ezck.  xlvi.  17;  Isa.  Ixi. 
1,  2  ;  Xch.  V.  1-10;  cf.  also  Num.  xxxvi.  4, 
6,  7  ;  1  Kings  xxi.  1-4) ;  but  no  historic  de- 
scription, in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  ofa  jubilee 
actually  keptinaparticularyear  has  descended 
to  our  times. 


2.  Roman  Catholic:  A  feast  first  instituted 
in  A.D.  1"00  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  proposed 
that  it  should  be  celebrated  at  the  commence* 
nicnt  of  each  sureeeding  century;  Clement 
VI.  enacted  that  it  should  recnr  everv  fifty 
years,  and  Urban  VI.,  in  13S9.  that  it  should 
be  every  thirty-three  years.  Paul  II.  reduced 
llie  period  to  a  quarter  ofa  century,  and  since 
his  time  there  hns  been  no  altemtinn.  A  pil- 
gnmage  to  Unme  was  the  original  condition 
of  obtaining  the  indulgence  proniulpated  at 
a  jubilee,  but  latterly  this  has  been  commuted. 
There  was  no  jubilee  in  1800,  the  Uuly  See 
being  vacant 

"Xowevrry  twenty-flfth  year  i»mrt»roiJu^Bee,'-^ 
Jortin:  On  EccUtitutical  llutory. 

•Ju-bl-ter,  ».    [Jupiter.] 

46'-bu-la,  *.     [Dimin.  of  Jitba  (t-T.).! 

r.'if.:  A  synonym  fur  Frulhinia  and  tb5 
typical  genua  of  tlie  family  Jubulidie  (q.v.^ 

Jn-bul'-i-dfl8,  $.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  jubuUp.);  IaL 

feiii.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  •id(r.\ 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Jungcrmannee. 

•  3^-cun'-dI-tSr,  J.  [Lat.  jvcimditas,  ftt»m 
}(cundu3  =  pleasant.]  Pleasantness;  agree- 
ableness. 

"The  new  or  onex;iect«d  JueundMtt  will  have  a» 
tlvlly  enough  to  excii.  the  earihleat  auul.'— firwn*. 
Vulgar  i-rrourt,  bk.  vil..  ch.  xvl. 

Jft-da'-ic,  •  jA-da'-xo-al,  a.  [Jjit.  f^idaieuM, 
from  Judua.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tha 
Jews, 

"For  that  which  pmprrly  dlscrlmlnatM  the  Chrl*. 
tiau  iFh'jKin  fn<ni  tli<-  nnlurnl  vrjud^iiral.  f*  Die  hold- 
lug  of  Clirist  ■  deity."— i&ujA  ;  Scrmont.  vol.  U.,  §Lt.  a 

J^-da'-io-al-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  judaical;  -ly.] 

After  the  Tn.-inner  of  the  Jews, 

"rvk'tor  Bishop  of  Romel  excommnnteated  both 
hhu  and  all  the  .M<Un  cliiirLliei,  for  wtthinllng  tht-lr 
Eaj'U!tJuttuiciMily."—JtHlvn.  0/  Prtlatieul  Xpucot-otry. 

J^'-dar-l^m,  5.    [TT.juddisme ;  from  Lat  judo^ 
ismus,  from  Judccus=  a  jew.j 
L  Ordmaj^  Language: 

1.  The  rcligioun  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Jews,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

'"VVhlle  we  detest  Judntrrn  we  know  oiintrlvei  oon- 
mnndct^l  hv  8t  I'nul.  Kom  xl..  to  rvii-ot  IIlb  Jews 
and  l>y  nil  means  to  eiidfaioiir  th.ti  cvu vukIuu.'— 
J/iUun  :  Obi.  on  Art.  <\f  Ptttct  uttk  ths  iriJk, 

2.  Conformity  to  Jewish  rltea  and  o«r»> 

monies. 

11,  Itdigion:  One  of  the  most  Important 
faiths  nf  tlio  world,  which  Christians,  tis  well 
0.4  Jews,  consider  to  have  been  revealed  by 
God. 

(1)  Ancient  Judaism:  The  earliest  form  of 
the  Jewish  faith  was  I'atrlaiehal  (q  v).  On 
the  night  of  the  Isnicfitish  deparluro  fh>m 
Egypt  an  e.ssential  part  of  Judaism,  In  Ita 
second  or  more  developetl  form,  wjw  begun 
by  the  institution  of  the  jHiNsovvr  (Kxod.  xit. 
xiii).  At  Siniil  two  tables  of  etonn  wci-e  given 
coiilBlning  the  ten  commamtini'iiUi.  tiuboo. 
queiitly  there  wna  revenhd  to  Moses,  to  be  bv 
lilmcomniuiiir-attMltotlie  iK-'opli'iaaimplicatca 
aystemof  ceremonial  olihvrvanrra,  Iritrrspented 
with  Jmliciiil  rnnctmeiitji.  A  Hplrmlid  tabei^ 
nncle— ur,  a  tent-  on  a  divine  miMlel.  was 
erected  as  the  habitation  of  Jehovah,  in  the 
jounioylngH  thnrngh  tho  wihlernosa.  tn  be  tn 
duo  time*  follnwed  byattMitple,  when  the  i>rnplo 
wen'iKTmanrntly  setllrd.  A  lieiedit«ry  priest- 
hotwl  wna  coMspcnit*-*!,  and  a  theocratic  form 
of  goTornmont  maintained,  the  auprcmo  clvU 


tSU,  b^;  p^t,  Jd^l;  cat.  90U.  ohorus,  9liln.  bonph;  go,  i(om;  thin,  ^hte;  sin.  af ;  expoot.  Xenopbon.  oflst.     pb  =  & 
"*        -ttan  -  sb^n.    -tlon.  -slon  =  sbftn;  -(ion,  -(ion  =  sbOn.   -olons,  -tious,  -sloos  -  abiU.    -bio,  -dlo,  Ac.  -  b^  O^ 
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rnler,  whether  lawgiver,  military  leader,  judge, 
or  king,  being  regarded  as  the  viregeient  nf 
God.  Ancient  Jndnisni  was  the  prectu-sor  of 
Christianity  and  tlie  Rerni  from  which  it 
sprang;  and  Christians  generally  believe 
that  all  the  perenionies,  saci-e<l  personages. 
&e.,  of  the  older  economy  were  tyjies  and 
shadows  of  tlie  life  and  sufTei  m?:s  <if  Jesus 
Christ  (Heh.  ix..  x..An.).  Colensti,  in  comnioii 
with  some  rattniialistic  writers,  believes  that 
what  he  terms  the  Levitical  or  Later  legisla- 
tion was  never  really  put  in  force  till  after 
the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

(2)  Modem  Judaism:  After  the  Jews  Inst 
their  independence,  and  espexiially  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  juditual  regula- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law  ceased  to  be  obsei  ved. 
Tradition  also  pained  increaserlaulhority,  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  arose 
t!ie  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  sixth  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  containing  the  rules,  constitutions, 
precepts,  and  interpretations  intended  to  sup- 
plement those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Notwith- 
standing these  and  otlier  changes,  modem 
Judaism  still  bears  very  ronpide.rable  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  type  of  the  faith. 

jA'-da-ist,  s.  [En?.  Jvdo{ism);  -ist.]  An  ad- 
herent of  Judaism  (q.v.), 

jii-da-ist-ic,  a.  lEng.  ptrlaist ;  4cl  Of  or 
belo'nging  to  Judaism  ;  Judaical. 

jfi-dar-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  ji(daia(e);  'ation.} 
Tlie  act  of  judaiziiig. 

Jft'-da-izo,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  jvdaizer;  Prov,  jii- 
dayzor,  j'tdaignr ;  Sp.  jmlaizar ;  Port,  ju- 
daisar  ;  Itnl.  fjivdaizzare,  from  Lat.  judaizo.] 

A.  TriHs.  :  To  impose  Jewish  observances 
upon  Gentile  Christiana. 

*'  Bliiixlerina;  upon  llie  Onngeroiia  iind  siiapecthil 
tm,n?lntioiis  of  ttie  npostnte  Aqiiil.o,  tlie  licrcticnt 
Theodotloii.  the  i-i-tuHd  Pyimnaohua.'  — J/i7ton  .■  0/ 
Hc/'irimUiiin  in  Knyland,  bk,  1, 

"R,  Intrnns.:  To  practise  Jewish  obser- 
vances or  hold  and  teach  Jewish  o|tinions. 

"They  were '"rfitjingilot'tont  who  tnivrht  tho  obser- 
TRtioii  fif  tha  Mosaic  law.  as  necessary  toCliriatiana." 
Bp.  IJaJl:    Warki.  voi.  i..  aer.  13. 

Ju'-da-iz-er,  s.     (Eng.  jnadiz(e):  -er.] 

Ck.  Hist.  (PI.):  Chriftiians  of  Jewish  descent, 
who  sought  to  impose  upon  the  Gentile  con- 
verts the  heavy  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

J^'-das,  B.  IGr.  'loi-'ia?  (lovdas),  from  He>). 
nrirr  (rr7iT((?«ft.)=:  Judah;  thus  tlie  Judas  of 
the  New  Testament  is  the  Judali  of  the  Old.] 

1.  Scrip.  :  The  name  of  several  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  (1)  Judah,  thf 
son  of  Jacob  (Matt.  i.  2,  3).  (■_')  Judas  (u-.t 
Iscariot)  one  of  the  apostles  (Luke  vi.  ir. ; 
John  xiv.  22;  Aets  i.  \\  &c.).  C^)  Jndns 
Iscariot— i.e.,  probably  Judas  of  Keriotli  in 
Judah  (Joshua  xv.  25;  Matt  x.  4.  Ac). 
(4)  Judas  of  Galilee,  li\ider  of  a  revolt  (Ai-ts 
T.  37).  (j)  Judns,  surnamed  Barsahas  (A'-ts 
XV.  22).  (0)  The  \\friter  of  the  Book  of  Jude 
(Jude  1). 

%  The  compounds  are  from  No.  (3). 

2.  Fig. :  A  treacherous  person  ;  a  traitor. 

3.  The  same  as  JuDAS-noLEOi.v.). 

Judas  -  coloured,  a.  Red,  reddish; 
from  ;i  tradition  that  tlie  traitor  Judas  liad 
red  iiair. 

••  With  two  left  leg*.  Rnd  Judn$-mJoure,t  Vuifr." 
/Jrffden  :  Ch-i-raUer  (/  TotiiOn, 

Judas-ear,  s. 

Bat. :  Auricula  Judm  (q.v.). 

•Judas-hole.  s.  A  small  hole  cot  In  a 
door,  kc..,  to  enable  a  person  to  bee  into  the 
room  withnut  being  liimself  seen. 

Jndas-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Cercis, 

•  Ju'-dT.S-l3?,  ndv.  [Eng.  Judas  :  -hj.)  Trea- 
cherously, aj  Judas  lietr.iyed  our  Lord. 

'■  WiUlaiit  Tyn(l,-\11  was  J-'l'U7  /  hett-Ayt^  by  an  Eng. 
liaheuiAU."— 7  i/nU' I U  :   iVorki,  p.  V2j. 

jTid'-c6c5c,  jiid'-ddck,  s.     [Of.  Wei.  giach 
=  a  snipe.] 
Omilh. :  Callinago  GalUnula,  the  jaclc-snipe. 

J&de,  s.  [The  En-^lish  form  of  Gr.  'lovSas 
{Iondas).'\    tFordel*.,  see  %.)    [Judas.] 

•J  The  Cfcneral  Epistle  of  Jude : 

New  Test.  Cnimn:  A  short  pt>istle  penned  by 
Jude,  the  sei-vant  of  Jesus  Christ  nn<l  brother 
of  James.  The  James  was  probably  **the 
brother  of  tlie  Lord,"  who  nmy  or  may  not 


have  been  identical  with  the  apostle  James,  the 
son  of  Alplia;iis.  So  much  of  Jude'a  epistle 
is  like  2  Pet«r,  that  poitions  of  the  one 
seem  to  have  been  transci  ibed  tmni  the  otlit  r. 
There  is  a  slight  probability  iti  favour  of  the 
view  tliat  2  Peter  was  the  original  and  Jude 
the  copy.  (Cf.  2  Peter  ii.  4,  6.  10,  II.  15.  Ac, 
with  Jude  6,  7.  8,  9,  11,  &l-.)  It  is  believed 
that  Jude  quotes  an  apocryphal  work,  tliL- 
£01/:  0/  Eiu)di  (verses  14,  15),  and,  according 
to  Origen,  another,  'Hie  Assumption  0/  Moses 
(verse  9).  Jude  is  not  in  the  Peschito  or 
ancient  Syriac  version  ;  but  it  is  in  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment,  about  a.d.  170,  and  in  tlie 
Old  Litiii  version  ;  it  is  referred  to  also  by 
Tei-tullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
Jerome.  Eusebius  placed  it  among  his  Anti- 
logonmena,  but  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  about 
A.D.  300.  and  that  of  Hippo,  a.d.  iJy3,  flually. 
fixed  it  in  tlie  canon. 


& 


[Lat.    Jud(Eus,    from 


Ju-de'-an, 

Judcea.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Judaea. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inbabitant  of 
Judjea. 

judge,  *  juge,  s.   [Vr.juge,  from  'LaUjud'txm, 
accus,  of  Judex  ^  a,  judge;    Sp.  juez;    Port. 
juiz ;   Ital.  giudice.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  civil  ofli(-cr  invested  with  power  to 
hear  and  deteiinine  causes,  «'i\il  or  criminal, 
and  to  administer  justice  in  courts  held  for 
that  purpose. 

"  Judie*  oiicht  to  ren.ember.  that  their  office  is  ^hj 
dicrrf,  fliiil  iiotj.'.*  dnrc  ;  tu  iiitcriifct  l.iw.  .iml  not  to 
Di^ke  law,  or  give  law."— Bacon;  Ltaay»:  0/  JuUiat- 
turc. 

2.  A  person  nuthnrized  or  empowered  in 
any  way  to  decide  a.  disjiute  or  quan-eU 

"Who  made  tliee  n  judge  over  us?"— EjfodialL  14. 

3.  A  person  appointed  to  decide  in  a  trial  of 
skill  between  two  or  more  parties. 

"Audnow  l.y  thin.  thWr  fejist  nil  l-eing  ended. 

TheJ/(d7M  wtiicli  thereto  selected  were. 

Into  tiie  Martiau  Held  odowue  ilcaotiideJ." 

Si'enser:  F.  y..  IV.  v.  *. 

4.  One  who  has  power  to  determine  the  des- 
tiny of  men. 

"Sliftll  not  the/urfy«  of  all  the  cirth  do  right?"— 
Qtnctii  xviii.  25, 

5.  One  who  has  skill,  science,  or  experience 
sufficient  to  doide  u])on  the  merits,  value,  or 
quality  of  anything  ;  a  connoisseur  ;  a  crilic. 

"  A  perfect .judje  will  reiul  curh  j'lece  of  wit. 
With  tliesamoaplrit  tluit  Its  author  wi  it." 

Popi  :  £xsa!/  on  C'riiicism.  233. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mnd/tn  tnwr  Jji  the  United  States  the 
Judges  of  the  feiipremo  Couvt  art.'  iippuinted  by 
the  I'resiilL-nl  with  tlio  consent  of  the  Si-nate. 
Ill  the  courts  of  tlio  seventl  stjites  they  aro 
either  nppointed  by  the  governor,  elected  by 
the  tegi:slainro,  or  elected  directly  by  pMjmhir 
suflrage.  The  hist  n.uned  is  the  melhod  pur- 
sued in  most  uf  the  newer  states  iuid  in  sume 
of  tho  ohier  ones  which  have  recently  rhanired 
their  constitutions.  A  Judge  is  not  liable  iti  a 
civU  suit  brought  fur  nets  i>crfurmed  iis  part 
of  his  official  duty,  but  may  bo  impeached 
fur  any  higli  crime  or  misdemeanor.  In  tlie 
judgeships  uf  Creat  Uritain  rules  n^t  niiliUo 
tliKsealiuvc  nanud  <'xi^t,all  t he superiur judges 
beiug  iippoiuted  by  tlie  Civwn. 

2.  Jcjvish  Hist.  (PL):  Certain  remarkable 
individuals  raised  ujt  in  Israel  after  the  death 
of  Joshua  and  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.  At  that  time  there 
was  little  unity  among  the  tiibes,  each  of 
which,  like  a  Scottish  Highland  clan,  looked 
xip  to  its  own  individual  chief,  and  not  often 
to  any  higher  human  authority.  iS'mic  judges 
owed  their  power  to  having  been  the  tirst  to 
rise  against  foreign  oppression,  whitdi  they 
overthrew  ;  others  discharged  only  i>eaccfiil 
functions.  All  acted  in  the  Jewish  theocracy 
as  vice'-;erents  of  Jehovah.  Tho  series  uf 
events,  oftener  than  once  repeated,  was  lirst, 
that  the  people  were  sedueed  into  idolatry; 
next,  that  as  a  punishment  for  this,  they  were 
conquered,  and  placed  under  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  oppressor ;  then  a  judge  arose  who 
under  God  set  tliem  free,  and  the  land  had  rest 
normally  for  forty  years.  The  Hebrew  name 
Shophetim  soutetin'ics  means  princes  as  well  as 
judges.  The  fnnetinns  of  the  judge  in  some  re- 
spectsresembled  tho'ieofaRonian  dictator,  and 
in  others  those  of  a  Muhammadan  Mahdi.  St. 
Paul  considered  the  rule  of  the  judges  to  have 
continued  450  years  (Acts  xiii.  20).  A  date 
apparently  inconsistent  with  this  (1  Kings  vi.l) 
is  believe'!  to  be  an  erroneous  reading. 


^  Th^  Book  o/Jtulges : 

Old  Te^t.  (kinou  :  Tiie  seventh  book  in  ordal 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  named  Judge* 
becaiise  at  the  period  to  which  it  refers  Isiael 
was  ruled  by  men  of  that  designation.  [II. j 
It  consists  of  live  seclions:  a  tirst  introdue- 
tiou  (i.-ii.  5),  a  second  one  (ii.  6-iii.  6j,  tha 
main  portion  or  consecutive  narrative  (lii.  7- 
x\i.  31),  the  first  appendix  (xvii.-xviii.),  and 
the  second  one  (xix.-xxi.).  Two  authors 
seem  to  have  been  at  work  upon  it,  each  fall- 
ing back  upon  ancient  docunients.  The  tirst 
wrote  i.-iii.  6,  xviL-xsi.,  and  the  eecnud 
lii.  7-xvi.  31.  The  fifst-mentioned  wiiter 
never  alludes  to  judges  ;  it  is  he  who  uses  the 
expression  "  in  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel"  (xvii.  0,  xviii.  1,  xix.  I,  xxi.  26), 
implying  that  he  did  not  wiitc  till  kings  had 
been  apjKiinted.  If  the  "captivity  of  the 
land  "  (xviii.  30)  be  the  Assyrian  or  even  tha 
Babylonish  captivity  the  book  is  a  late  one. 
though  the  Arauiaisms  in  it  are  but  few.  It 
has  been  always  accepted  as  canonical.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  referred  to  in  Acts 
xiii.  20  and  Heb.  xi.  32.  ' 

%  Judge  is  the  general  tenn ;  umpire,  arbi- 
ter, and  arbitrator  are  only  species  of  the 
judge.  The  judge  determines  iu  all  niLt'trs 
disjiuteil  or  undisputed  ;  be  pronoimces  what 
is  law  for  the  present,  as  well  as  wiiat  will  he 
law  ;  the  innpire  and  arfnter  are  only  judges  in 
particular  cuses  that  admit  of  dispute. 

judge-advocate,  s.    [Advocate.] 

Judge,  *  jUgen,  v.i.  &  (.  [Fr.  jvger;  Sp. 
Juz'jar;  Port,  julgar ;  Ital.  giudicre,  from 
Lat.  judicn^  fruiu  Judex  (i^emt.  ju(iicia)  =  a 
judge  (q.v.).] 

A,  lutraiLsitive: 

1.  To  hear  nn<l  determine  upon  a  case ;  to 
give  sentence  ;  to  act  as  a  judge. 

"  Vi»  Judge  not  for  mnn.  but  for  the  Lord,  "who  Ir 
fritli  y>-u  iu  the  jiidgiucut."— 2  Cliroriiclea  xix.  6. 

2.  To  form  or  give  an  opinion  ;  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  by  comparison  and  consideratioi- 
of  facts,  ideas,  and  i>ropositions. 

•'  Thas  judflcd.  as  is  their  wout.  the  crowd. 
Till  uiiinnur  roao  to  cluujuuts  loud." 

HcoU :  Ludij  q/  the  Lak».  t.  SI 

3.  To  discern,  to  distinguish. 

"How  il.ith  0.«d  kiiowf  Can  W  Jvidga  through  tb« 
dark  cloud? "—./oft  xxii.  13. 

4.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment 
upon  any  matter  ;  to  sit  in  jiulguicnt. 

*'  Forbear  to  Judge,  for  we  are  Biiiiiers  nil." 

khi-Jitsp.  :  2  Uefiry  Vi.,  IIL  & 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  hear  and  determine  by  authority,  as  a 
case  befiire  a  court  or  a  controversy  between 
two  parties;  to  decide  judicially. 

2.  To  try  judicially;  to  examine  ani  paea 
sentence  upon. 

"He  yt  retuBcth  me,  A  receaueth  not  mjr  wordafc 
bathouo  tliat^«ci^cf;»  luin. "— JcA »  xii.    (li;>l.) 

3.  To  assume  tho  right  to  jiass  judgment 
upon  ;  to  sit  in  judgment  upon. 

••  Jud^re not,  that  ye  he  not  judged'— Matt.  -riW.  1- 
•  4.  To  actas  chief  magistrutcover  ;  to  rule. 
"And  he  (Elil  )x»A  Judged   Israel  forty  year*."— I 
Samuol.  Iv.  la. 

5.  To  examine  and  decide  upon  the  merits, 
qualities,  or  excellence  of. 

"  ('hall;'iigi>ig  huinnii  Bcnitiny.  Riid  proved 
TLeu  »kilf  ut  uiuat  wheu  luoat  tn^wxtiy Judged." 

Cowjtvr:  Task,  r.  86Sk 

6.  To  esteem,  to  consider,  to  reckon. 

"If  yehftvejiidj7eJ  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord.'* 
—Jc-i  xvi.  15. 

7.  To  form  an  opinion  upon. 

"The  snfetv  nnd  firmness  of  my  frame  of  govern 
meiit  may  lie  hestju<lj<d  by  the  nilesul  (iitlntcctariL 
— 6ir  \y.  Temple  :  Origin  i  A'ature  tif  UoeeryunenL 

judte'-ment,  s.    [Judgment.] 

jud^-er,  s.      [Eng.  judg(e) ;  -er.]     One  whc 

judges;  one  who  passes  sentence;  n  judge- 

"They  .  .  ,  are  ill  jiidiera  of  what  they  h»v«  ic^ 
well  vxamiued."— Hiijlij/  :  L/Sodies,  cU.  \iiL 

judge'-Ship,  5.  [Eng.  jiidge;  -sltip.]  Tt« 
olhee  or  position  ot  a  judge. 

jud^r'-i^S.  P^'  T'f^^'.  o.,  &  5.    (Judge, ».J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deieiminiug  or  decidltig  npon  cases. 

2.  Discendng,  discriminating. 

•*  kjudging  eight  doth  soon  diHtiiiguiah  either.' 

DruyUm  :  .Ualddu  tu  hing  John. 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  of  determining  upcr 
cases  or  controversies. 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pJSt 
or,  wore,  wpli;  work,  whd,  &6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    eo,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a,    au  =  kw. 


liidg-ment,  jndee-ment.  •Jnge-ment 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1    TI.e  aot  of  ju,l^.i„^-;  tlio  a.lministratlon  of 
justnc  a.,a  the  awmdM.g  of  sentences. 

"A  Daiilel  ci.iiiw  U'  itulyrtu^t  " 

.•«•.  "'f,  ■"■'  or  j.roccss  of  tlie  miml  in  oscer- 
falnms  11,„  truth  l.y  comparison  of  ideas,  facts 
«r  prepositions.  '         ' 

•l>l"/nfS',«'At';V, ''l^rr','?^-,''"  '""o  ™  ">«  ■"•>" 

-io<-J«.   //urn,.,,  C-uUrrtluiidia},  bk.  11..  ch,  xxl 

tu^.  J''"  '^"'"'""."o"  Of  tlie  i^ialionsliip  be- 
t>veen  one  proposition  and  auotlier. 

.kflV,?ii'J'.'"r""^  of  .indginq  wisely,  truly,  nr 
•kimilly  ,  discernment,  (iiscri.niuation,  iood 

fJill'fh^Vfl"'  'l!"  mi"'I  »>y  which  we  OS. 
eerl  in  the  relation  of  terms  snU  propositions 
By  the  couiiiarison  of  ideas. 
••  WcJilc  li  tl,e  win  „f  ,„„„.  hi>Judgm^t  Uini 
Ii«  ..eiul,ra„co  i.tn.iute,.  „„J  llVSbM."," . - 
11  or,/,..^,^M  .■   I,7,.„,  /«  ,/  /.V,„„„';.!"K,„|., 

«„n  J''?,'''"'"'"  of  the  comparison  of  the  icl.v 
«on  of  Ideas,  or  the  comparison  of  facts  "m\ 
jrgumj-nts  :   a   determinaiion    of  the   mi 
formed  from  such  conii.arison. 
•v'','^"  opinion;   a   notion;   a   manner   nf 
ttmUiiig  about  anything;   aVard^  estimate, 

"6b«  hi  mYjuttgmcnC  wna  ns  UW  m  you  ■" 

Slia..<:.„.  :  Two  (Jeullcu.v.,  vf  Wrona.  Iv.  < 

B.  Uiscretiun,  prudence,  furesight,  sagacity. 
9.  In  the  same  sensu  as  II   l 

to./,.Jjm»«  »:..  l'«■'t■■-J/.,oau/«»^Viii!",,^.?ei^ 

»andm.^t.-*"'""''"^  ''^^  *  ^'«'"'«  =  »  -o"" 

.tf  ii,»r-/)"^;;4'„^47;;:;j»'"'  """<>  "■-  «i."<irou 

11.  The  right  or  jiower  of  passing  sentence. 

i«t,uJ.j,„„,t  only  ,l„tli  l,ri„i,K  i?ll,„ '■ 

».*«.;;.  .■  J  Umra  r/..  lit  J. 

n.  Tuhnicalltj: 

1.  i«u>;  A  sentence  pronounced  bya  judco 
or  court  in  any  ciisc,  civil  or  criminal 

^~.,™™«."-^M/lr,.'",;.'':;ti':.'7j;."„;'^',;i:;,™ 

«,J;»^?'f,-  ■''!''«ra"''  I'  tho  comparin"  to- 
gether in  the  miinl  t>vo  of  the  notions  or  idea" 
which  are  the  objects  of  „|,|irehe.islou  °vlS  ,' 
•omph-xor  incmplex.  mid  pronou,  c  „c  t  . , 
they  agree  or  ,lisa,-rec  with  eieli  o  er  ortlrf 
•ne  of  tliein  belongs  or  doe,  no  h  on'4  ,'  '.^ 
other.     Judgment  is  therefore  nmruaUve     r 

2;?m;rKu:si.i!r''^"""'='^'"'-i-™ 

conceived  aa  contained  under  UiouuivelsaL" 
4.  Scripture : 
(1)  Singular; 

(o)  The  sentence  of  «Jadgo. 
P>)  Justice  (Isaiah  ixxiii.  5). 

»pe  lally,  a  c:,humty  sent  by  God  as  a  iicmil 

oiod  Si"%""';';';:' "'  """■^"'"  "■■  """^■-  «■ 

»i«ou.  xii.  12  ;  a  chron.  xx.  8,  xxil.  H). 

•/JL'u'  '''•''"  '■'^'''"'"l  'riminal  emictmcnts 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  as  distii,gui.,he.l  Iron    II  1 
ceremoulal  and  the  moral  la«s  (ICx  d   x  i^  [■ 
i-salm  cxix.  7,  13,  20,  .•iO,  43,  02,  ic). 

H  DiojiHfffmenf  Is  that  faculty  wiilch  cna- 
h.i.'enS"-"  r'°  ■'i''""S"i»l'  right  an.l  U""; 
in  general ;  dtxretton  and  vi-uilenoc  la-rv,,  i  . 
«.ne  purpo™  h  particulaf  ,:;:::r  ?1  e^^^^ 
ment  is  conclusive  ;  it  decides  by  nositive  in 

SuTry  ";"'■'•'? "  i*r.o"t<,  d  .:rc?vc;"t  0 

rcr,.eive.  what  Is  l.^nPbal.ili'tV'  igh7'rh: 
>d£,m,>,<  nets  by  a  llxerf  rule  ;  it  a  In  fu  of  n 
questioi,  or  variation  ;  tho  <lixreli,mt"»   "c- 
tording  to  circumsUnc,.,,  „„d  i,  »,  o,?n  rule 

Sat-'l,  S'  J'"^-?!''"'-    '"    the  choi<4  of 
What  Is  good ;  tho  dixrction  BomcUuios  only 


juqgmgxy— judlciaUy 


guards  against  crnir  or  direct  misl.ikes  •  it 
chooses  what    s  nearest  to  tlic  t  ut I,      Tho 
judamtnt  requires  knowledge  and  ac    al  ex 
perienco  ;  the  dwcr.(,o,.  requires  reliction  a^ 
consideration ;   rrudcnrx    looks    only  to  the 
good  or  evil  whicli  may  result  from  tl  o  ^in"° 
>t  IS.  therefore,  but  a  nrnde  or  «ccomi«.ni,neTit 
ha™  "Ji'^r,-"  "","",'''  ''avepr„.fe,.«Tvhe  "wo 
T^here  there  ,s    no    occasion    for  dicntion 
Tlioso  Who  have  tho  con.luct  or  diiiS    "f 
others  require  discretion  ;  tlio.se  who  have  the 
;;iS:'°'  "'  '"'"  °™  concerns''?equno 
H  Judgment  of  dod:    A    term    finn1l«,l    »„ 
several  of  the  olfl  forms  of  tria^b^S^dea,  Is 
sha°res,7i:'^''  """""^  "P""  "^■^°'  P'^^s"'" 
'  judgmentH^p,  s.    tBLACK-cip.) 
Judgment-creditor,  s. 
ia.j>:   One  to  whom  a  Court  of  Law  has 
awarded  a  certlin  sum  of  money  as  ,SmJ^ 
&c.,  iiayablo  by  the  other  party  in  the  case.    ' 
Jndsment-day,  j. 

iJhJ '',?''  ■  "^l'^  .''•'•i'  ""  '^'''*  God  shall 
judge  the  world  by  the  instmmcntality  ,  f 
Jesus  (Acts  xrti.  31),  meting  out  iew"ds  ai  d 

XM.  31-11,).  '11,0  fallen  angels,  as  well  as 
2Cor.'v'  10)°-'"  ^  (Jude  a";  Rimf  x^'ij'; 

.i^'i'^','/''}'-'  ^'™  »  thousand  years  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  were  almost  eo,,,p|?ter it 
w  ,s  genemlly  believed  that  the  judgi'nent-dav 
w.,s  at  hand,  and  every  mean.,  was  adopted 
t..co„cil,ato  the  Cluircli  and  gain  the  favour 
of  lU  Divine  Lnr.l.  Among  oilier  steis 
adoplod  was  to  hand  over  Istates  as  1,0 
onger  needed  to  tho  eccle.slas?iil  .utLri" 
ties  the  reason  assigned  being  thus  expressed 
Appropii.quante  iiiundi  termino"  (1  ,0  end 
of  the  world  heing  now  at  hand).  (L.hrim- 
Ch.  11^1..  cent,  x.,  pt  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §3,&  notS) 

JudgmcntHlebt,  s.  '^"'  "'"-"'""•  "^  "■ 

fnd"".''  ^1''°'''  'P"""''''  '"  "'"  "'■■ditor  by  a 
Jiidgesordcr,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  can 
at  .■inytimc  att^ich   the  debtor's  goods  an 
chattels.     Such -Icbts  have  the  piSnco  of 
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'  iu'r^lo-a-We,  o.     (lat.  judimiui,.  rim. 

—tiit,  Taj/tvr:  Hcrm^^m,  voL  I,  xr,  j.^^''  ^™'''- 

todedit""-  •'^-■•'"^■^'"••l    Having  "pll^e" 

ITomjudtaitui,  pa.  i,ar.  of  jwiiico.)      ^^^ 
tra^,n'*'o"r''l„;.°'°''  i;^'''^""";;  to  the  adminis- 

B.  As  substantive  ; 
1.  A  court  of  justice. 
I.l'.'„"t."m'<l,!i:w  ''r""  <!>«?>«Miitt.  h.T.  .Trf 

iJiil^"   ''''"'^'"'"on    or  administration  at 

■'"fl:,***"',^*^®'  "•  "''■•.  from  r-it.  nufioolaro. 
toll.  01  the  fut.  pari,  of  judieo  itoTS 
SV.JuduMura:  lUli.  giudimlura.]  ^   ' 

1.  A  court  of  justice ;  a  judicatory 

justice!      "''^'"''"t'O"   O"-  admiuistraUon  of 

3.  Tho  judiciiU  body. 

•  4.  Legality,  lawfulness.    (MUtm.) 

or  ju.'i  Je"!"  °'"°"'  °^  ""=  •)"risdiction  of  a  court 

^J''Preme  Court  0/ Judicature :  (SupOKlui 
Court  or  JudicatukeJ.  wu«-iusii« 


Judgment-debtor,  s. 

l-auy.  One  nclju.lged  t..  owe  to  Uio  party 
o.'osiMg  him  m  th.Court.acerlainmnS 
01  iJaiiKigiis  or  ol  oilier  money. 

Judgment-hall,  .1. 

L  1.UW  :  A  hall  where  courts  are  held. 
2.  Scripture: 

(l)Tlic  liouian  Praitorium  at  Jerusalem  the 
res.deuco  of  I'iiate  (John  xviii.  -JS,  3^  xTx  y) 

(aS^i'l'L;"  °'""'''  ^'""'=«  "    C^sarea 

nr^m^*°*^°»*«-  ••     ^n  "nnegotialilo 
promis.soryn,rte,ro„iainingnpoweror,rtl„rnev 

ItZZ^'""  '^""^  ^"^«"'-' '-  "■»  ."?^- 

tJ^^T^r.^^^'-    »•       I'^S-"-'    or 
"The  rei,r(.l,«teJ  ru:e  ST«mi/„rf,p„,„,.p,.„  ,. 

^'X'l'^.-  Tuiu  ran.  iM. 

Judgment-seat,  s.     Tho  scat  or  bench 
llia^nnutonwlinhtliojudgessajacoi^,,; 

Judgment-snminons,  t. 

a'Sin;//i,!'i"™'''',"'r,''>'  "■  J-'-'grnent-creditoi- 
against  a. ludgmoiit-dcbtorui.on  an  unsiitisij,  ,1 

11,  '  u'riV  "'"?"'  "'"  oomniittal  o?"  10   u  1  ;! 
iic.it.dcbU)r  in  dclault  of  the  payment  of  the 

i^l'^ir"';'"^'-  l'"'.i"ri«li-^i""  in  these  pr- 
aedings.  fonncrly  vcstcl  in  the  High  Courl 
U  now  exercised  in  the  Bankruptcy  toun 

'f-*<;^="^jad,I'r''-  '"'  """  """«•  ""^'-  "' 

R,^!!f!f^'f'  i'^  """'formerly given  to  thonrth 
Bun,  ay  in  Lent,   iisnally  kiio>vi,  o-s   l>aK,s,n 
Bnd.iy  because  the  worxl.  of  the  iulroit     "s 
Qolli.  ■    '■  "°  •'"'""  '""■  '''-•'"(''udKu  mi,  <j 

y,"rL^'l  '"   """'-'■'"'"■'"I'^'l   ""'I    f"ll'.W,-      I'y    a 

versicio  nn,l  response— by  tho  celubrant  al  nl 
.tnSr"'"'  """"'  ""  "'"  ""»"■  »™'  ■'<''■-• 


Ju-di-clal  (clal  as  shal),  <..  4  ,.    ,0  p, 

J'»^.u,l    ln,u,  Lat.  J'.^.aaVi.  =  peiLning  to 
conns  of  law  ;  judicium  =  a  trial.  jidgmSitO 
A.  As  adjixtive: 

nrV„ 'i'"'^'"";?  '",'"'.  connected  with  ctmrte 

of  justice,  or  the  administration  of  Jiuitica 

i.i;:&j":iL^i.x^'i;:{.''^rei!.'i!?-.-.t.-.^ 

2.  Used  or  employed  in  a  court  of  Justice 

c«uk,'^'-??K;r™' ""  ■»  »""■»"' /-*ria/  p;^ 

coSr.f;;?is:s  '""■• '""'"  "^  o""-""  '-y  • 

crc^''-.i/,.ea„,„,,«2;^''5^^/";;^";;''  ■'"'''"-'  "'«*• 

„.'*'„'"1'°*",'  "so.Pinishmentor  in  judgment : 
a.s,  ajiirficrai  punishment.  "iuieut 

5.  Enacted    or    established  bj  statute   or 
constitutional  authority.  "uiiuio   or 

*  6.  Judicious.    (&»  ./onsoa.) 
Jus't^  ^'  "''"'■•■   "^^  ■<'*  "'  adrainl,t«ring 

En.,.|,»h  rvivy  roiinrll,  wli„  l,„l nic  jndichd 

>>".<■'■  It  was  ln»titul,.d  l„  IK.U.  sn.l  ai'a  S 
date,  four  additlonnl  judge,  were  appointed. 

Judicial-acts,  ».  fl. 

h„^v!,''i'i'^°'';  '''■<"''";'"S  "'"t  certain  acts  shaU 
(Oppoae.l  to  minislciial  «cU.  for  w„ich  ono 
ol  tlio  two  magi.slralcs  will  sullliv.)  (llVmrtal.) 

Judicial  astrology,  ,.    rAmaouwT.l 

Judlclal'faotor,  ... 

po  t.d  by  tho  Court  of  Sessim.  on  ,,«.clS 
ai  .1,,  ailoiiK  l,v  pctiUon,  «»  i„  „  ,.,,..  w|  ^to  . 
tSilli.'r  has  dcf  without  a  settleincnl  1™™,,! 
lis  children  111  ,M,plllailty.orwhei,.aLr,yi',S 
U'coino  lnca|«,f,le  of  managing  hi.  ow^SL  " 

Judicial  separation,  >.   (SEfAaATio,.) 

Ju  dl  olal  1*  fclal  as  .hal).  adv.    fEn^ 

j'.'hr,al;  .,„.y   lu  a  Judicial  liuilncr:  «ccor5: 


ingtoihefonnsofjusllee, 
"Tlie  l>inli.  wlilln,],,- 

emr.  wrrv  mtt  cimii- 

vmllet  wliteh  iintiiuiii. 

*Jt>,r.llng  u,  tii»  «»ijr 
.  ilv. 


-11  the  WTII  tt 

»li'lh,T  tlie 
*«.,r  n.i.  i,„t 
Hot    Krt0., 


'^^-^'^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^i^^T^ 
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judiciary— juglans 


j4-di'-cx-a-ry  (c  as  sh).  a,  &  s.  [Fr.  judi- 
ciare,  Iroiti  LaX.  judLcia}'ius.] 

A,  As  aAj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of 
judicature ;  judicial. 

"  But  to  lay  such  n  censure  on  n  clergyman,  as  a  bus- 
pension,  without  prout  iii  j^JudicUin/  |<ruLeeaiug,  vt.xa 
contmry  both  to  1j>w  null  j ustice. "— fiwriic* ;  Uift.  Own 
Time  IHU.  16361. 

t  B.  As  mbst. :  That  branch  of  the  jjovern- 
ment  which  is  conci.'nicd  with  tlie  aduiinis- 
trati'in  nl  justice,  in  c;ises  civil  or  criminal  ; 
the  system'  of  courts  of  justice  in  a  country  ; 
the  judges  collectively. 

%  Judiriarri  Ad:  A  Conpressionn!  Act  of  Sep- 
tember '27. 17S0,  eptablishiug  tlie  Federal  Courts 
of  the  United  States. 
Jfi-di'-cious,  a.       [Fr.   judicievx,    from   Lat. 
*  judiciosus,  {Tom  judicium  =  judgment.] 

•  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  court  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  judieiiil. 

"  Uia  list  ofTeuces 
Shall  havdjudicious  hearitiy  " 

Shakeip. :  CoTiotanuM,  v.  6. 

2.  Acting  according  to  sound  judgment ; 
prudent,  sagacious,  cleai-headed,  discreet. 

"But  tlie  judiciom  are  always  a  minority;  and 
scarcely  aiiyliody  waa  tbeu  imiMirtial.'— Ji/ucaufci^; 
Biit.  Eng.,  cb.  iiL. 

3.  Arising  from  or  in  accordance  with  sound 
Judgment;  founded  on  reason  or  judgment; 
well  calcidiited  to  seeuie  the  best  result ; 
prudent,  well-advised. 

"The  Prince  [William  I.]  was  rather  made  to  sur- 
mount all  dangers  lie  enCKUiitereii  by  bi-.ive  actions 
and  judiL-ious  cimncils,  than  either  to  invite  or  anti- 
Hate  his  mUfortuues  by  diatnist  and  v.iln  apprehen- 
BiouB.' — Sir  W.  Temf/le  :  Jntrod.  to  th€  Uulory  <if  Eng- 
land. 

jA-di'-ClOUS-l^,  odv.  [Eng.  jndicious  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  judicious  maimer;  wisely,  prudently; 
will)  good  judgment  ur  discretion  ;  discreetly. 

"Sm  how  JudiriottsJi/  he  has  picked  out  those  that 
areir^st  proper."— >4iWMon.'  Eisayon  Virgil't  Georgict. 

jA-di'-cious-ness,  s.  (Eng.  judicious ; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  judicious; 
Bound  judgment  or  discretion  ;  gnoJ  sense. 

"ITiider  this  head  we  munt  place  au  easiueaa  to  re- 
ceive reliques;  the  exaniiiiiitiou  o(  which  reiiuircs,  iu 
due  pio|f)rtiou,  Judiriouaiiess  aud  precaution.*  — 
Jurtin  :  lieniarkM  on  Evclet.  Uittory. 

Ju'-dith,  s.  [Gr.  '\ovUB  (londith),  'lov&fid 
{li'itdetth),  'lovSrid  (londeth),  from  Ilebr-jw 
n''n^r!''(yeft,i(di/ft)=(l)  gen.  a  Jewess,  (2)  spec. 
the  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).J 

Apocrypha:  The  fourth  of  the  apocryphal 
bonks.  The  narrative  opens  with  the  "  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nabuchodiiosor,  who 
reigned  in  Kineve,  the  great  city."  That  po- 
tentate, finding  his  armies  thwarted  in  their 
progress  to  the  west,  resolved  to  take  signal 
vengeance.  His  chief  opponents  were  the 
Israelites,  who  fortilied  themselves  in  Beth- 
ulia.  While  Holofenie.s,  his  general,  was  be- 
sieging this  stronghold,  the  heroine  of  the 
book,  Judith,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Manasscs, 
went  forth  to  the  Assyrians,  pretending  that 
she  had  deserted  her  iioople.  She  fascinated 
Holoternes,  wlio  after  a  time  took  her  to  his 
tent,  where,  as  he  was  lying  drunk,  she  cut 
off  his  head,  escaping  back  with  it  to  the  foit 
at  Bfthulia.  On  the  loss  of  their  leader  the 
As.syri;ins  fled,  the  Israelites  pursuing  and 
inflicting  on  them  great  slaughter.  The  book 
apparently  inofesses  to  have  been  penned  just 
after  the  events  recorded  (xiv.  10);  but  the 
earliest  known  historic  t<stim»'ny  to  its 
existence  is  by  Clement  of  Rome  (Ejy.  i.  55), 
though  it  I'loiiably  existed  as  early  as  ITS  to 
lOU  R.c.  The  ablest  critics  consider  it  a  fic- 
tion rather  than  a  genuine  history. 

Jii'-dy,  s.  [From  Judas  the  traitor,  Lat.  Jvdei 
(Jews),  i>r  ])ossiliIy  a  dimim.  of  the  female 
name  Judith  (?). ^  The  female  figure  in  a 
Punch  and  Judy  show.     IPunx'H  and  Judy.] 

"Juf-fer,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carjt.  :  An  old  name  for  a  piece  of  timber 
four  or  five  inches  square. 

)ug  (1),  *jtlgge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Ac- 
cording to  Wedgwood,  connected  with  "Jug 
or  Judge,  foiiirerly  a  familiar  equi\alciit  of 
Joan  or  Jenny,"  as  in  Cotgrave,  **  Jehannette, 
Jug  or  Jiimy."  So  Jack  and  Jill  were  also 
tised  for  the  names  of  drinking  vessels.] 

1.  A  variously-shaped  vessel  of  earthenware, 
metal,  or  wood,  usually  provided  with  a 
handle  and  ear,  and  used  for  holding  and 
<sarrying  liquors;  a  ]utcher,  a  ewer. 

*'  You'd  nil  upon  the  hostess  of  the  houw. 
Becjiu'e  she  bouuht  stone ^ni?* " 

Sltitkcsp.  :  T'tmiiiff  o/ the  Shretff.     (Introd.) 


2.  A  prison,  a  lock-up.  Generally  called  a 
stone-jug.    (Slang.) 

Jiig  (2),  s.  [Probably  onomatopoetic]  A 
word  used  to  represent  the  note  of  the  night- 
ingale. 

"  Kec Jug.  Jug,  jug.  In  grlele,  had  such  a  grace." 

OaBcviif'tt .'  t'omplai/jtt  of  fhyiomene- 

jug(l),  v.(.    [JuoO),  s.] 

1.  To  put  into  and  cook  in  a  jug  ;  as,  To  jug 
a  liare. 

2.  To  commit  to  prison,  to  lock  up.  (Slano.) 

jug  (2),  v.u  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  'hjnka 
—  to  nurse,  to  cherish.]  To  nestle  together; 
to  collect,  as  partridges  iu  a  covey. 

ju'-g9^  s.  pi.     [JuousL] 

ju'-gal,  a.  [Lat.  jugalis  =  pertaining  to  a 
yoke  ;  jugum  =  a  yoke.] 

*  L  Old.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  yoke, 
or  to  matrimony. 

2.  Anat.:  Of  or  near  the  cheek-bone  ;  zygo- 
matic. 

jugal-bone,  s. 

t'omp.  A  nat. :  A  bone  of  the  face  correspond- 
ing to  the  liuiuan  o$  vialce  or  cheek-bone,  and 
foiinmg  part  of  the  zygoma.    {Huxley.) 

ju-ga'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  Jugatiis  = 
'yoked,  coupled  (ca^ifa  =  heads,  being  uuder- 
stoud).] 

Nuviis. :  Two  heads  represented  on  a  medal 
or  coin  .side  by  side  or  juiuiug  fcich  other. 

ju'-gato,  a.    [Lat.  jugatus,  pa.  pa,  of  jugo  = 

to  join.] 

Lot.  :  Coupled  together.  Used  of  the  oppo- 
site leaflets  iu  a  pinnate  or  other  compound 
leaf.     Often  iu  compos.,  as  hijugate, 

*Juge,  s.     [JUDQE.1 

Jfig'-ger-naut.Jug'-ger-nath.Jag^-^n- 
natli,  Jag'-nath,  s.  [Sansc,  &c.  =  tiie 
Lord  of  the  world.] 

1.  Hind.  Myth.  :  One  of  the  1,000  names  of 
Visiinoo,  the  second  god  of  the  tiinduo  liiad. 
Juggernaut  is  Viahnoo,  specially  in  his  eighth 
incaiuation,  Krislma.  The  great  seat  of  liis 
worship  is  at  I'lni,  in  Orissa,  where  he  is 
associated  with  his  luotlier  Balbliadiu,  Baldeo, 
or  lialarain,  and  their  sister  babhadra.  Tiiu 
idols  have  no  legs,  and  only  stumps  of  arms  ; 
the  he^ds  and  eyes  are  very  large.  The  two 
brothers  have  arms  projecting  horizontally 
from  the  ears.  They  aie  wooden  busti*  of 
about  six  feet  high.  Balaram  is  pamted 
white.  Juggernaut  black,  and  babhaUia  yel- 
luw.  Juggernaut's  car  is  fuity-three  and  a 
half  feet  high.  It  has  sixteen  wheels,  each 
six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  The  bro- 
ther and  siiter  have  also  cars.  There  are 
thirteen  festivals  each  year.  The  chief  is  the 
Rath  Jattra,  or  Car  Festival,  at  wbich  the 
three  idols  are  brought  furth,  being  dragged 
out  in  their  cars  by  the  multitudes  of  de- 
votees. Formerly  a  few  fanatics  threw  theiu- 
selves  beneath  the  wheels:  this  is  nut  now 
permitted.  (Pcggs :  Orissa  AMission.)  The 
Pcv.  Dr.  Stevenson  believes  that  the  i)ermis- 
sion  of  all  castes  to  tat  together  at  Jugger- 
nauth,  though  no  where  else,  and  the  alleged 
preservation  of  a  bone  of  Krishna  within  the 
Juggernanta  idol,  raise  the  sus]iicion  that 
the  woi-sliip  of  this  divinity  is  of  Booddhist 
rather  than  of  Brahmiuical  origin. 

2.  ImUan  Hist.  <&  Arch.  :  The  present  temple 
of  Juggernaut  was  cumiileled  iu  a.d.  U'.S, 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  i.5OU,O0n.  Its  base  is 
thirty  leet  square,  its  altitude  above  the  plat- 
form on  which  it  stands  ISO,  or  above  the 
ground,  200.  Two  stone  walls  ench»so  it,  the 
inner  44J  and  the  outer  600  feet  sqr.aie.  The 
British  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1SU3. 
They  found  that  the  I'ilgrims  had  paid  a  tax 
to  the  Mahrattas.  In  1^03,  the  Anglo-Indian 
British  Government,  under  Sir  George  Barlow, 
took  the  jtilgrims'laxand  directed  the  woi^lhp 
of  the  temjOe.  In  IS-J9,  the  jiilgrims'  tax  was 
abolisheu  and  the  temple  »-xpenses  Hxed  at  a 
certain  smi,  paid  from  public  revenue.  In 
June.  ISM,  the  government  ceased  to  have  any 
connect:. II  with  the  temple. 

jiiS'-gle,   v.i.   A:  t.     [From  the  noun   juggler 
(q.v.);  O   Fr.  jogler,  j2iglrr ;  Vi\  jongler,  irom 
Lat.  jiicidor  =  to  jest  or  joke.] 
A.  Intrnnsitivt  .* 
1.  To  play  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand ;   to 


conjure  ;  to  amuse  with  tricks  which  i^resent 
false  appeaiauces  of  extraordinary  powers. 
2.  To  practise  artifice,  deceit,  or  impostuia 

•'  Be  these  Juggling  fiends  no  more  lielievetL 
That  piUter  with  lU  lli  a  double  seuae." 

Shakap. :  Hacbeth.  v.  & 

*B.  Tran-"!. :  To  play  tricks  upon;  to  Im- 
pose upon  ;  to  decei\e  ;  to  cheat. 

"  How  came  he  dead  I    I'll  not  be  Juggird  witK' 

Sltakc»t>.  :  UanUet.  Iv.  4. 

jiig'-gle,  s.     [Juggle,  v.\ 

\.  A  ti  ick  by  legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand. 
2.  A  trick  ;  an  imposture  ;  a  ileception. 

'■  The  notion  of  a  Gud  .  .  .  waa  not  the  iuventlOD  of 
politici'ius,  and  l\ju'Jgl^J  ot  stitt;  to  cozen  the  peopl* 
mto  oiml'n:ui:a." —TiUoUon  :  HermoiU,  vol.  i.,  licr.  L 

jiig^-gler,  *jog-e-lour.  'jug-ge-ler, 
'ju.;-lur,  •jag-ler,  '  jog-u-lar,  s.    [o. 

Yv.  jogleres,  jo'j.cur,  jugleor,  jmiglfor  ;  Fr.  jor- 
gleur.  tiom  Lai.  joculator,  Irani  juculatus,  p^ 
par.  of  jocular  =  to  jest,  to  joke  ;  Sp.  joglar^ 
jugtar ;  Itsil.  gioculatore.] 
•1.  A  buffoon,  a  jester. 

"Tho  inigheat  thou  see  there  flutour^ 
Minstmli^a  and  t^ke  Jo-jelouri. 
That  well  to  aiusj  did  ner  faine."" 

liormiunt  of  th«  Rom. 

2.  One  who  practises  or  performs  tiicks  by 
sleight  of  hand;  a  conjuror;  oue  skilled  in 
legerdemain. 

"  Nimble  Jugglert  that  deceive  the  eye." 

ahakftp.  :  ComeJff  of  EiroT$.  L  1 

3.  An  impostor,  a  cheat,  a  deceitful  fellow, 
a  charlatan. 

*■  O  nie,  you  Juggler,  you  c«iilcer  blossf^m  I" 
t,hakt;ip. :  Mul^uininer  Aig'Ua  J.reuin.  id.  2. 

*JUg'-gler-eSS,  s.  [Eng.  juggler;  -ess.]  A 
female  wlio  praL-tises  ju-glery. 

Jug'-gler-y,  *  jog-ler-le,  s.  [O.  Fr.  jngUrU; 
l''r.  juiigteric.]  The  art  oi-  jterlbrmanccs  of  a 
juggler;  legerdemain;  sleight  of  hand  ;  trick- 
ery,  imposture. 

"To  make  Illusion 
By  Bwich  ftn  aMiareuce  or  jo/l  rir." 

Ch(iin:er:  C.  T.,  ll.57«. 

jug'-gling,    *  jug-ling,   pr.   par.,  o.  A  «. 

[JLUULE,    V. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  <£■  particip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  Ju'jglcry  ;  underhand  practice. 

'•  By  Ihe  jugglinyt  of  the  grejitest  part  of  the  cleiB^." 
—Duritei :  Hat.  y.V/orwMitioniau.  1559), 

*jug'-glmg-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  jvgglivg ;  -Zy.J 
111  a  juggimg,  deceitful  or  tricky  muuuer. 

jug'-gur,  s.    [Hind.,  &c.] 

Oiuith :  Falco  juggur,  a  large  Imiian  falcon 
trained  to  fly  at  partridges,  tloiiUins,  and  even 
herons.     Called  also  luggar. 

Jiig-lan-da "96-80.  •jug-lan-de-33»  s.pL 

Li^at.  jug(uiui  i.genit.  j u gland m) ;  feui.  id.  adj. 
sulf.  -uctffi,  -ea'.] 

Bot.:  Jiiglands ;  an  order  of  DicUnouB 
Exogeu'^,  alliance  Quernales.  It  consists  of 
trees  with  a  watery  or  resinous  juice,  alter- 
nate pinnated  exstipulate  leaves,  imperfect, 
monoseious  flowers  the  male  ones  in  calkins, 
the  female  imes  in  tenuinal  clusters.  Males 
having  the  calyx  two-,  three-,  or  six-parted, 
adhering  to  a  .scale-like  biact ;  stamens,  tliiee 
or  more.  Females  having  the  calyx  adherent 
to  the  ovary  wilh  a  minute  limb,  ha\ing  three 
to  live  divisions,  deciduous  or  shiivelling  ; 
corolla,  generally  none,  but  sometimes  with 
minute  petals;  ovaiy  two-  to  foui-celled  at 
the  l>ase,  one-celled  at  the  apex  ;  ovide  one 
erect.  Fruit,  a  one-stone  diupe,  naked,  or 
wilh  an  involucre.  The  oi*der  consists  ol  line 
trees,  chieliy  American  antl  Indian.  Gencia, 
about  four  ;  known  species,  twenty-seven. 

jug' -lands,  s.  pi.  [I^at.  juglans  (geut 
jugla7idis).] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the 
order  J  ugiundaceie  (q.  v.). 

jug'-lSns,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  walnut,  from  Jovis 
giaiLS  =  the  nut  of  Jove.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Juglandaceae.  Males:  cal\  x  with  five  or  six 
scales,  with  eighteen  to  thiity-six  stamens. 
Females  :  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Fruit 
with  a  fleshy  husk,  bursting irreguhuly.  The 
rind  of  Ju'jktns  regia^  the  Walnut  (q.v.).  is 
acrid  and  purgative.  J.  cathartica—lhc  liuller- 
nnt,  oil-nut,  <ir  white  walnut— an  American 
species,  is  purgative.  J.  rcgia  and  nigra  fur- 
nish a  wood  whiih,  when  polished,  is  of  a  rich 
deep  brown  colour. 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
OP,  wore,  wplf.  work,  wtod,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  riUe,  full :  try.  Syrian.     £e.  ca  =  c :  ey  =  a,    au  :=  Uw. 
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2.  PalcHohot. :  The  genua  Is  beltf  ve'l  to  oc- 
cur in  the  Upper  Creticeous  rocka  of  Europe. 

j6'-ffn-lltr,  a.  k  s.  rFmm  LaI.  jugulum  =  (1) 
the  rnllai-  bone,  (J)  the  )':irt  of  the  throat  Just 
above  it,  (3)  the  throat  itself.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 
Antitomy : 

1.  Unman:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  throat, 
Tims  there  ia  a  jugular  eminence,  a  jugular 
foramen,  Ac 

2.  Corn-par. :  Of  or  l>elonging  to  the  lower 
throat.  (Uscil  of  the  ventrjif  fins  when  phuvj 
Id  nilvanceof  the  jittflclimentof  the  pei-tonils.) 

B.  As  siibst. :  One  of  the  jngnlar  veins. 
"The  wound  wna  bo  deep  and  wldo.  thnt  belncr  cut 

thri)n.-)i  tha  gullet,  wiiiil-i'ipe,  nnd  hothiheJuTiilart, 
It  readied  to  the  rertcbnc  —Heetyn  :  JIemoirt{lCiZ). 

Jugular-veins,  s.  pi 

Aj'f't-:  Veins  of  the  neck  which  return  the 
bloiid  from  the  hr?ad  ;  they  are  tliree  In  ninnl)er, 
the  external,  the  anterior,  and  the  inteninl 
jugular. 

j6-g\l-lar'-es»  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fcra.  pi.  of 
M  i(t.  Lnt.  jugulariSf  from  jugulttm  =  the 
thi.nf.) 

Ichthif. :  Fishes  having  the  ventral  fins  placed 
anteiior  to  the  peutoral. 

•Ju'-gn-lit©,  v.t.  [T^at.  jufjnJntn^,  pa,  par. 
of  /  I'vlo  —  to  cut  the  throat  ;  juqulimi  =  the 
throat.]    To  kill  by  cutting  the  throat. 

•jA'-gU-la-tor,  5.  [Lnt..  from  ju^ulntvt,  pa. 
par.  of  jiiguh.]    A  cut-throat ;  a  murderer. 

jA-gU-16-ce-phSl'-io,  a.  iJM.  jugvhtm  = 
tlie  throat,  and  Gr.  kc^oA^  (ktphale)  =  the 
hend-l 

A  nat.  :  Of  or  belonging  both  to  the  head 
and  the  throat,  as  bci?i'^  connected  with  botli. 
Tliere  is  a  jitg^ilocephalic  vein. 

Jft'-gum  (pi.  Ju'-ga),  8.    [Lttt.  =  a  yoke.) 

Bo  f  any  : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  pair  of  leaflets  placed  opposite, 
to  e.-n*h  other  on  the  common  j'etiolo  of  a 
pinnated  leaf. 

2.  /'/. :  The  ridges  on  the  fruit  of  an  um- 
bellifeious  plant. 

J^9e.  *Juse,  s.  [Fr.jits,  fromLat.ji's=broth, 
soup ;  c(ign.  with  Sansc.  ymlui  =  soup.J 

1.  Shig.:  The  sap;  the  wntrry  part  of 
vegetable,  or  the  fluid  part  of  animal  bodies. 

"Tlie  lett^-rt  which  llvemrd  Dighv  wrote  In  lemon 
/ul'-'  fruin  the  towi-r  to  hln  wife  hod  leccutly  been 
pubJUhed."— .IA(Cfiu/lV'  Bitf.  F.rty.,  ch.  vL 

2.  Ph  (Sncci):  The  exiircssed  .Inicea  of  a 
nlnit  In  be  used  mediciually,  as  thoae  of  the 
Delladunnn,  &c. 

•jAlce,  v.t,  {Juice,  ».]  To  moisten,  to  wot, 
to  soak. 

•jAl^e'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  j'fi«;  -/uKl).]  FaU  of 
or  abounding  in  juice  ;  juicy. 

■■8tin;>I(^  had  that  i>ower  .  .  . 
To  help  their  wurkhig.  they  *oJitic»ful  were." 

Dr-iyton  :  Novtlt$  flood. 

J4l90''l683,  a.  (Eng.  juice  ;  -/«».]  Without 
juice  or  sa]> ;  dry. 

"  Dlvlii«  Proxldenre  hA«  ifirenit  Jier  tAble  everv- 
where:  not  \si:h  n.  JulcefrM  ltccii  c,>riiet.  but  with 
iucculout  herbatceaud  nourlahliiK  gnua.  '-~Mor«, 

J4l9'- 1  -  ness,  «.  [Eng.  jninj;  .ness.]  Tlie 
qiiabty  or  state  of  liciug  juicy  or  abounding 
Willi  Juice;  succulence. 

J{ir-9JF,  rt.  [Eng.  ji(fc(e);  -y.}  Abounding  with 
juice ;  Hiicculcnt. 

"  My>u(ctf  pluma  for  thee  forbear  to  tn""^*-' 

Jago  :  QoUiAnckat. 
•Juil,  a.     [July.] 

•Julso,  8.    [Jewise.] 

Ju'  Jubo,  JA'-Jub,  5.  (Lat.  rfrypftwi.l 

1.  BiA. :  Two  fruits,  those  of  /.t:yj>hu$  vuU 
goTis  and  /J.  Jujnba,  plants  belonging  to  the 
RhamnaccEe. 

2.  Conffr.tlniifni :  A  lorengo  or  eonfoctlon 
made  of  guni  arable  or  gelatiuo  sweetened. 

j£lk©  (1),  v.t.    [JooK.1    To  bend  or  Jerk,  aa  the 

lioad. 

"The  moner -merchant  was  bo  proud  of  hli  iniii, 
tbnt  lie  wont  Juking  and  towing  of  hU  hratL"— 
V  tUtruugt. 

*juke.  vi.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  To  perch  upon 
anytliing.  as  birds. 


Ju'-lep,  •J{1'-16j,  f.  [FY.  jvUv,  from  8p. 
jule},t,  from  Pers.  :*'(*a'i  =  iulep,  from  gul6.*>  a. 
rosew«t«r.  Julep,  from  gul^  a  rose,  and  d6  = 
water.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  swoet.  demulcent,  acidolona,  or  muci- 
laginous drink. 

"  And  first  behold  thU  cortlU1>iJ«p  her*.' 

Jlit<vn :  Comu*.  5T1. 

2.  In  the  United  States  a  driuk  composed  of 
brandy,  whiskey,  or  other  spirituous  liquor, 
with  sugar,  pounded  ice.  and  a  flavouring  nf 
miut.     Called  also  a  mint-julep. 

n.  Pfiarm. :  A  preparation  of  sugar  with 
some  liquid,  and  used  as  a  veliicle  for  any 
medicine. 

Ju'-li-a,  8.     [Lat.  fern,  of  Julius.] 
^s(rojt. :  [Asteroid,  89). 

Jii'-U-Bn#  a.  [Lat  Julianits,  from  Jnliut.) 
Pert.M.iing  to  or  originated  by  Julius  Coisar. 

Julian-calendar,  s.    [Calkkdar.] 

Julian-epocIi«  s. 

Chron.  :  The  date  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
Julian-period,  9. 

Chron. :  A  jx-riud  of  7,980  years,  produced 
by  multiplying  19  (the  lunar  cycle)  by  23  (ilie 
solar  cycle),  and  15  (the  Roman  inclnctiou). 
It  began  4,713  years  before  the  Christian  cm. 
Tlie  i>resent  year  (1884)  is  6,i97  of  the  Julian 
period. 

Julian-year,  s. 

Chron.  :  The  year  as  adjusted  by  Julius 
Ceesar.    [Cali:ndar,  Year,] 

Ju'-li-an-istS,  s.  pi.   [From  Julian  of  Halicar- 

nassus'.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Copts  who  believed  the 
body  of  Jesus  In  be  incorruptible,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Severians  (q.v.). 

JU'-li-daB,   8.       [IUL1D^_] 

Ju-lid-i'-nsB,  Julid-i  -na, «.  pi.  [Lat  julis 
genit.  jnlid\_i.'<)  =  a  kind  of  rocic-fiah  ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sutr.  -ina;  or  nent.  -ina.] 

Ichlky. :  A  sub-family  of  fishes,  family 
Labridee.  They  have  fewer  than  thirteen 
spuKs,  and  sometimes  only  eight  or  nine  in 
the    dorsal    llu. 

ju-li-enn'e  (j  aa  zll),  «.  A  clear  soup  con- 
taining vurioub  shredded  or  chopped  herbs  aud 
vegetables. 

Ju'-li-form,  a.  [Mud.  i^t.  Julus,  and  Lat 
foniui  =  form,  shape,  aiipearance.] 

1,  Dot.  :  Formed  like  auameutura  or  catkin, 
as  Bryum  inluceum. 

2.  Zoul. :  Formed  like  a  millepede  of  the 
genus  lulus,  or  the  family  luUdie. 

ju'-lis,  8.    [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  rock-flsh.] 

Ichlhy. :  The  tj  pical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Julidiiiiu  (q.v,),  Jnlis  vulgaris  or  MediUr- 
ranca  is  the  Rainbow  wrasse.  It  has  been 
found  on  the  count  of  CoruwalL 

JU'-IUS,  8.      [lULUS.] 

Bot. :  A  catkin. 

July',  "juU,  •juyl,    •Juyllo.  «.    [From 

i,at.  Jiihtis,  a  name  given  to  this  month  in 
honour  of  Caius  Julius  Ctcsar,  who  was  born 
in  this  month.]  The  aevcnth  month  of  the 
year,  In  which  the  sun  cnttrs  the  sign  Leo.  It 
was  forrjierly  called  Qiiinclllis,  or  the  tlflh 
month,  the  year,  acconling  to  tlie  old  Roman 
calendar,  beginning  In  March. 

July-chi,  I. 

1:^1  !i>m.:    A  moth,   Polla  ekif  one  of   the 

lladiiudiC. 

July-flower,  ». 

Bot.  :  (1)  I'rosnpis  iuhHora,  ono  of  the 
Mimosea:  ;  (2)  tlu:  block  gillyllower. 

July-highflyer, «. 

Ent'mi. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Larentldio. 

J&'-m&r,  Ju'-m&rt,  .».  [Origin  unknown  ; 
p<rha|is  au  inegular  dnlv.  Innnjument,  with 
the  iutcnsitlvo  -nrt  ukcmI  in  a  bad  Reuse.  The 
Lnng.  aimcre,  gimfroil,  according  to  Dlc2,  sug- 
gesta  tlie  lAt.  dtinuvra.     {J.iltre.y] 

Zoot. :  Onolauni8.  An  Imaulnnry  hybrid  bo- 
Iwi'cn  bovine  and  equine  HitericM.  Acconling 
to  Rniroii  (xiv.  'J-IS)  thuMc  liybritla  were  men- 
tionvd   by  Columella,   who    was    quoted    by 


Oeener ;  but  Blnmcnlwch  CM.  Bendynbe,  p. 
77;  eays,  "I  cannot  And  the  mention  in  the 
one,  or  the  quotation  iu  the  other,"  and  he 
considers  **  Gesner  (r/ls(.  quad,  vit^ip..  pp.  19, 
100,  799)  was  the  firet  to  mention  jiimars." 
He  Is  followed  by  Jemnie  Canliin,*  J.  Bap. 
Port;i.  and  Jolm  Lc^er.  who  actually  gives  an 
engraving  of  one.    He  says  : 

"Jufnitrinn  bom  (r-.m  the  union  titbn-of  m  btiU 
anil  n  in  irc.or  a  bull  Knd  »n  a.-«  ;  He  fnmirr  nrt  Ulkr 
RiiJ  ct.llcd  A''('.  tho  lAtUreiiiftlltT  Aiid  i-nllwl  fl/  .  .  . 
Tb  -so  hybrids  nre  ex.tctly  like  fin  <,x  111  tbc  henA  raid 
tnil.  Knd  thu  pliuro  fur  h"ni»  nrr  iimrkiMl  byinmll  |iri>- 
tubenini.-«i.  An  to  the  rent,  tlit-y  iirfdict'y  llkt-  mh  nn 
or  K  Iiorie.  Their  atrenclli  U  w..iidf rfiil.  e«|eci»lly 
when  conii>.irc<l  with  tlnlr  ttut\\]  IhkIv  ;  they  An 
•m.-vUer  ttii\n  common  mule*;  tlitycAl  iiitU- mhI  nrt 
•wKL  t  myself  w.-tit  in  una  dnv  18  lul'eit  kiiikhk  th« 
rn'miilrtiiiBwItbri^i'm/t  -of  tbi^^kliid,  liiin)i  mi>rccinii- 
fiTlRl^lv  th.in  1  coiild  hflve  done  with  «  honw,"— //.*£. 
da  /'/Utci  /.'rang.  tU  Pifunoni  (Lcyde.  16CC).  ij|).  T.  S. 

Haller  (I'liys.,  viij.  9)  was  probably  the 
first  to  suspect  the  non-existence  of  the  ju- 
mar.  At  the  request  of  Bonnet  and  S)>alhiu- 
zani,  (^rd.  delle  Ljinze  bad  two  jnmars  dis- 
sected. The  diss'Ttion  established  the  fact 
that  these  jiretendcil  Jnnjars  wciv  hinnie)*.  the 
larynx,  glottis,  ventricle,  atid  biliary  ducta 
were  all  apecinr^Uy  eouine,  not  bovine. 
Clumcnliach  concludes  (loc.  eit..  p.  7it),  "  I 
mysi-lf  have  lately  seen  at  Cassel  quite  closely 
two  hinnies,  which  rrjinrt  assetted  to  be  ju- 
mars.  They  were  of  the  size  of  a  large  ass, 
and  very  like  one  in  shape,  black  in  colour, 
with  horses'  teeth  in  each  jaw,  no  vesti^-e  of 
rumination.  &c.  The  Dictionnairf  Cl"ssiqu4 
(f  Hist.  Nat.  (Paris,  lS-20)  snv8,  "The  hvbrid 
l>orn  fiom  the  union  of  a  bull  and  a  ma'i"",  or  a 
horse  and  a  cow,  ou'l  called  jumur  by  the 
ancients,  never  existed." 

JuTu'-We,  'Jum-bylle.  '  Jom-bre, '  Jum- 

bor,  •Jumper,  v.t.  A:  t.  [a  frequent 
from  JKJ'i;)  (q.v.).  j 

A,  Trttns.  ;  To  mix  confusedly ;  to  mix  np 
in  a  confused  mass  ;  to  thiow  or  put  to;^ether 
withont  order.  (Generally  followed  by  up  or 
together.) 

"  While*  t^y  hMtily  were  JumbUd  to^ethtr.  th« 
flRht  by  Ihnt  tiiiio  v,.i!i  l>cgiin  In  llic  rl^btwlncMfuluBt 
U.iiinil«l,"— /•.  IloUand:  Liwim.p.W}. 

•  B.  f »(raTwi(ir«  ; 

1.  To  be  mixed  in  a  confused  way  ;  to  meet 
or  unite  confusedly. 

"They  wUI  nil  mtti  KaA  Jumhtt  togeth€r  \nKo  a  par- 
feet  hdnuouy,"— S»./r 

2.  To  make  a  confused  noise. 

"A  boyatpfiiiiMO  Ia-^o  he  W'tiiirvd  out, 
Aniljumblvd  on  hUstrlni-n.' 

lirant :  Uoraet,  bk.  L.  nt.  C 

JUm'-hle,   8.      [JUMBLB.  v.] 

\.  Ord.  Long,  r  A  confused  nn'xtnrc;a  maaa 
or  collection  mixed  or  thiovvn  together  cou- 
fuscdly  and  without  order. 

"The  Mncnronlnn  Is  11  kind  of  burlcMuo  |v*<tT7, 
conNhlhiK  of  n  Jumblr  of  uonU  of  illbi'iTUt  Un* 
KUiigcB.'-  CumbriUge:  Scribtnt id.  bk.  U.  (NotvJ 

2.  Con/rct.  :  A  thin  swcrtbie.id.  cnnii-osi-d  of 
flour,  sii^'ur,  luittcr,  and  epcs,  and  fluv(»ui*ed 
with  lemoU'iict'l  nr  sweet  iilmouds. 

*  Jum'-ble-mcnt.   s.     [Eng.  jumhlt:  -ment.) 

1.  Thu  act  of  jumbling  or  mixing  confusedly 

to;i<lher. 

2.  Tlio  state  of  Ixing  jumbled  or  throwD 
togi'ther  confusedly  ;  a  confused  mixliue. 

Jilm'-hler,  a.  [Fng.  jwm6/(r);  -er.]  Ow  who 
nnxcs  or  jumbles  things  together  without 
order. 

Jum  -hllng^,  ;>r.  ;iar.,  a.,  &  «.    (Jumulk,  v.] 
A»  &  "B^  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  atij. :  (SM 

the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  ;  The  net  of  mixing  or  throwing 
together  confu.sodly  or  witlnmt  order. 

*juiu'-bling  1^,  adv.  [Ki\g. jumbling;  -ly] 
Iu  u  Jumbling  ui  conluseU  Uianu*r. 

jum'-bd,  f.  Originally  the  name  of  a  rolnwial 
cli'pbaiil  wt-ll  kuuwu  beio  ami  in  Kii>;UU(l 
aliuiit  ist>i>-hi6;  beuco,  any  vury  largo  peiaoii, 
auiuiitl  or  tiling. 

*Ju''m6nt,  1.  IFr..  fW>m  Lat.  jum/nfum,  for- 
merly jiii;M"i<»iJum,  frtmi  jugum  =  a  ytike  ; 
jungo  —  til  join  ;  Sp.Jutiunto;  lUit.  giunienlo.} 
A  bi'AHt  of  burden. 

"  Tho  dlttv  concludMl.  I  (HtlM  for  mj  bona. 
Aud  w  Itli  a  )[wh1  j  iwk  dtd  the  lumwMt  «nil»n*.* 
CVff'in     A  t'oini^clu  Irrhtnit  in  Hurlrt^ut, 

Jfimp.  *JumpO.  v.i.  k  t.  [Sw.  dial,  ga-upa^^ 
to  ^i.riic.;  ;  lojjn  with  hah.  gmn]>e—  U*  jolt  ; 
M.  II.  tier.  {jiivtjifH  —  l«»  jump;  gumj<ln  = 
Ut  piny  the  bulfiKm;  Prnv.  tier.  (^ini^'Cfi  =  to 
Jump  ;  look  gopjta  =  to  skip.] 


boll,  b^:  p^t,  j^^l;  oat.  ^ell.  ohoms,  fhln,  benota;  go.  fcom:  thin,  this;  sin,  Af :  oxpoot.  Xcnopbon.  oi^st.     ph  =  £ 
-olan,  -tian  ^  sbon.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shfin;  -tion,  -9lon  =  zh'an.   -oious,  -tlous,  -stoua  -  shua,    -bio.  -dlo.  &c.  —  bel.  d#L 
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A*  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Tothiowone'aself  in  any  direction  by  lift- 
ing tlie  feet  oil'  the  (p-oiind  with  a  spring  and 
■lighting  on  tliein  again  ;  to  leap,  to  skip. 

"The  whole  of  the  house  resoundtd  with  the  uproar 
«f  cliivplng  of  hamis,  f oot  hig.  jumuinff,  ftDd  anaiJiJUig 
<tf  Uugera.'  — Hivinburne  :  Spain,  let.  29. 

2.  To  jolt,  to  shake. 

"The  noise  of  theprauclng  horeesandof  thejump- 
tmg  chaxiota. '— JVa)»itm  lU.  2. 

n.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  ai^ree,  to  coincide,  to  tally,  to  accord. 
fPoUowed  by  with.) 

"In  short,  iljumps  vnfh  my  humonr.* 

Shaketp. :  1  Benry  /  r^  L  2- 

2.  To  agree  in  oj'inion  ;  to  accord. 

"Then  they  called  a  counsell.  where  they  ^um/><-<i 
«p/fA  oiiegetieralluccord  In  this  opinion." — t*  Holland: 

j.i,-iui.  p  a;i 
B.  Transitive  ; 
L  Ordinary  Langvoffe  : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  jiass  over  by  leaping ;  to  overleap, 

(2)  To  skip  over,  to  pass. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  imt  to  stake ;  to  hazard,  to  risk, 

"You  .  .  .  that  prefer 
A  nohl©  life  before  a  Ii-ni;,  mid  wish 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  ilauKeious  ^>hy8ic." 

ahakesp, :  Conolanut,  lU.  L 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Forging  : 

(1)  To  iip^et  by  endwise  blows,  which  con- 
tract the  ol'ject  in  leny;tli,  but  tliickeu  and 
spread  it  laterally.  (Applied  to  junipers, 
taniping-bars,  axes,  fee)    LUpsetting.J 

(2)  To  attach  by  a  butt-weld,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  la])-weld.  A  transverse  piece 
attaclied  by  welding  i»said  to  be  jumped  on. 
If  idriiied  from  a  portion  of  the  rest,  it  is  said 
to  l>e  he-aded  on. 

(.s)  A  gun  barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of  iron, 
or  laminated  iron  and  steel,  coiled  around  a 
mandrel  at  a  red  heat,  raised  to  a  welding 
heat  and  placed  on  a  cylindrical  rod,  which 
is  struck  heavily  aud  veiticallyon  the  ground, 
is  said  to  lie  juniped.  The  effect  is  to  cause 
the  edges  of  the  ribbon  to  unite,  a  junction 
whieh  is  conii>k'ted  by  the  hammer  on  an 
aii^il,  the  mandrel  retaining  its  position, 
(Kmght..) 

2.  Qvarry. :  To  bore  holes  with  a  jumiier 
(q  v.). 

II  To  jump  a  claim  :  To  seize  upon  a  mining 
claim  or  land  in  defiance  of  or  during  the 
absence  of  one  who  has  a  j>rior  claim  under 
the  jire-emption  laws,  and  in  disregard  of  his 
rights. 

To  jump  one's  bail:  To  abscond,  forfeiting 
one's  bail  or  leaving  one's  seturitiea  liable  for 
the  bail-bond.  Similarly  used  with  board, 
bounty,  Ji,c.     {U.S.) 

lump  (1),  ''Juxupe*  s.    [Juuf,  v.] 

I.  0 nli nary  Language  : 

1,  Lit. :  The  act  of  jumping  ;  a  leap,  a  skip. 

"So  farre  a  liish.tiei^liiitg  horse  of  heaven,  at  every 
Jumpe  would  flie."     Cliapman :  Bomtr;  RiaU  v. 

•  2.  Figuratively : 
0)  A  risk,  a  hazard. 

*•  Do  not  exceed 
,     The  iirescript  of  thla  bctov.  1 :  our  fortune  lies 

Vpuu  thia  jtimp."      Sliakap. :  Ant,  A  Cleop.,  It.  8. 

(2)  A  promotion,  a  rise. 

(3)  {PL) :  The  same  as  Fidgets  (q.v.), 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Building  :  An  abrupt  rise  in  alevel  course 
of  brickwork  or  niiisonry  to  accommodate  the 
Work  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground- 

2.  Mining  :  A  fault. 

•  ^  From  the  jump :  From  the  start  or  be- 
^nning. 

Jump-coupling, «. 

iicch. :  [Thimble-coupunoJ. 
jump-joint,  s. 

1.  A  butt-jciint. 

2.  A  flush-joint,  in  which  the  plates  orplnnk- 
Iiig  make  a  smooth  face.  lu  ship-buildiug  it 
is  equivalent  to  carvel-build. 

Jump-ring:,  <- 

Jewell. :  A  ring  made  by  bringing  the  sqnare- 
Cnt  ejids  of  a  length  of  wire  close  together 
Witliout  welding. 

jump-seat,  jj. 

Vehicle:  A  kind  of  open  buggy  which  has  a 
shifting  seat  or  seats.     For  instance,  it  may 
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be  arranged  as  a  double  or  single  seat  vehicle. 
In  the  former  case,  the  main  seat  is  moved 
over  backwardly,  and  the  extra  seat  brought 
up  in  front.  As  a  single-seat  vehicle,  the 
main  seat  is  thrown  into  a  central  position, 
the  extra  seat  being  placed  below  the  other, 
(American.) 

jump-wcld,  5.    A  butt-weld. 

jump  (2),  s.     [YT.jupe.]    [JUPON.] 

1.  A  kind  of  jacket  or  loose  coat  reaching 
to  the  tliiglis,  buttoned  down  in  front  or  slit 
up  half  way  behind,  with  sleeves  to  the  wrist. 

"  The  weeping  cassock  scared  Into  ikjump, 
A  aign  the  presbyter's  worn  t-'  the  stuiiip,' 

CleDetand, 

2.  (PL):  A  bodice  used  instead  of  stays. 

"Don't  mind  my  eha\)e  thifl  bout,  for  Fm  only  In 
Jumps."— Foote:  fatte.i. 

*Jump,  *Jumi>e,  adv.    [Jump,  v.]    Exactly, 

just,  pat,  nicely. 

•■  Myself  ttie  wliito  tr>  draw  tlte  Moor  apart. 
And  liriiig  him  jinnp,  when  he  utay  Cifsio  find 
Soliciting  Lis  wife.'  Siiahesp. :  Olhelio.  iLS. 

*  jump'-«r,  v.i.  [JUBfp,  r.]  To  agree,  to  ac- 
cord, to  coincide. 

"Let  vs  yet  further  cee  how  thla  diffiniclon  of  tlie 
churche  and  hys  heiosies,  will  jumper  aud  agree  to. 
gether  tuoong  tneuaclie  "-'Sir  T.  More:  Warkei,  p.  61:;. 

Jiimp'-er  (I),  «.    LEng.  jump,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jumps  or  leaps  ; 
a  leaper. 

2.  One  who  illegally  appropriates  a  claim. 
[JlTMP,  v.,  "(1.] 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ecdes.  (PL):  A  name  applied  about  1760 by 
adversaries  to  certain  Culvinistic  Methodists 
in  Wales,  who  under  the  influence  of  religious 
excitement  made  convulsive  movements  whilst 
Divine  worshij)  was  in  progress. 

2.  Horology : 

(1)  A  spring  used  in  repeating-clocks  to 
assist  the  motion  of  the  star-wheel. 

(2)  A  species  of  click  in  the  repeating-wat<di, 
preventing  the  motion  of  a  %vheel  in  either 
direction. 

3.  Hush. :  A  plough  ha\ing  an  upturned 
cutter  in  front  of  its  share,  and  which,  going 
below  the  share,  prevents  its  being  caught  on 
roots,  &c. 

4.  Planing:  A  plough-bit  or  machine-jointer, 
having  an  intermediate  bearing  upon  the  board. 

5.  Quarrying: 

(1)  A  qtiarryman's  boring-tool ;  a  rod  of  steel, 
or  iron  itointed  with  steel,  which  breaks  the 
rock  by  being  altematelyjumped  up  and  down 
to  form  a  hole  for  blasting  or  for  an  artesian 
welL 

(2)  A  steel-faced  chisel  held  by  one  man 
while  another  strikes  it  with  a  hammer,  used 
in  drilling  holes  in  rock  for  blasting  or  split- 
ting, 

6.  Vehicles :  A  cheaply  formed  sled,  In  which 
snjiple  pieces  of  wood  form  the  shafts  and 
runners,  and  support  a  box  or  trestle  in  or  on 
whicli  one  may  ride. 

"He  was  seen  drawing  one  of  those /ump€r»  that 
they  can-y  their  grain  to  mill  In." — J.  F.  Cooper: 
Pioneers,  ch.  x::iy. 

7.  Entom. :  [Boi-per,  II.  3]. 

Jiimp'-er  (2).  a.  IJcmp  (2),  e,]  A  kind  of  fur 
unaer-jacket ;  a  blouse  or  smock  of  coarse 
woollen  or  canvas. 

jump'-ing,  pr,  par,,  a.,  ft  5.    (Jctmp,  v.'] 

A.  <&  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj,:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsL :  The  act  of  leaping ;  a  leap,  a 
jump. 

jumping-bugs,  s.  pL 

Entoni. :  The  faniiiy  Halticorid». 
Jumplng-deer.  s. 

Zool.  :  Cerxyus  Leu-isii,  a  kind  of  deer  found 
In  America  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Called 
also  the  Black-tailed  Deer. 

jumping-hare,  s. 

Zool, :  Pedetes  or  Helamys  capensis,  a  South 
African  animal  belonging  to  the  Jerboas 
(Dipodidffi).  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and 
inhabits  deep  burrows. 

J  am  ping-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  Meriones  hndsonictts,  a  North  Ameri- 
can mammal  belonging  to  the  Dipodidie. 


jumplng-rat,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  for  the  Jerboa  (q.T.). 

Jumplng-shrews,  s.pl. 

Zool.:    The    Knglish    name  of  the    {avoids 

Macroscclidie  (q.v.). 

jumplng-spider,  s, 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Attus. 

•  jump- ing - 1^,  adv.  [Eng.  jumping;  -Ji'.J 
Exactly,  precisely,  pat. 

"  If  thou  wouldest  tunie  things  fftythta]ly« 

AdcI  ilo  not  iutltate 
^ojump'ntgl'j,  no  precyselie 
And  step  for  step  bo  strayte." 

DraiU:  Bi/iiice  :  Arte  qf  Powtryt. 

jun-ca'-9e-£e,  jun' -  90  -  ae,  s.  pi.  iLat 
jw7ic(its)=  a  rush  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -accfc.} 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Endogeiis,  the  typical  one 
of  the  alliance  Juncales,  It  consists  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  fibrous  or  fascicled  roots, 
leavi's  tistular  or  flat,  and  channeled  with 
parallel  veins,  infloresrence  more  or  less  capi- 
tate, calyx  and  corolla  forming  an  inferinr  six- 
parted  glumaceous  or  cartilaginous  perianth. 
Stamens  six,  rarely  three  ;  fruit  capsular, 
three-valved,  many-seeded.  Found  in  the 
temperate  and  arctic  regions.  Genera  four 
or  five,  known  species  about  130.  (Lindley  £ 
Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

jun-oa'-ceous  (ce  as  shy),  a.    [Mod.  Lat 

juncaceus.]     [Juncace^.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
plants  of  the  order  Juucacea  (q.v.);  resem- 
bling rushes. 

Jun-ca-gin-a'-fe-ae,  s.  [Mod.  hat.  jnncago, 
geuit.  Juncagln^is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  Buff. 
-acectr.] 

Bot.  :  Arrow-grasses  ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alliance  Alismaks.  It  consists  of  herbaceous 
aqnatic  or  marsh  plants,  having  leaves  with 
parallel  veins;  flowers  white  or  green,  incon- 
spiuuous,  in  s]>ikes  or  racemes ;  sejials  and 
petals  small ;  stamens  six ;  carpels  three,  four, 
or  six;  Iruit  dry,  one  or  two-seedeil.  Found 
in  most  continents.  Genera  seven,  8i»ecie3 
forty-four.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduces  it  to 
a  tribe,  Juncagineie  (q.v.). 

jiin-ca-gin'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  IjlL  jwncago, 
genit.  juncagin{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufi'. 
-ecB.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Alisniaceie.  Leaves  linear 
or  filiform  ;  petals  small,  green  ;  stamens  six  ; 
ovules  one  to  three,  auatropous ;  embr>'o 
straight,    {Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

Jiin-ca'-gd,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  junetts  =  a 
rush.  Tlie  name  was  first  given  by  Tourut- 
fort.] 

Bot.  :  A  sjTionym  of  Triglochin,  but  it  gave 
the  name  to  the  order  Juucagiuacese  (q.v.). 

jun'-cal,  a.  k  s.    [Juncalrs-J 

A*  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance 
Juncales. 

B<  As  substantive: 

Bot.  (PI). :  The  order  Juncales  (q.T.). 

Jun-ea'-les,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fem.  pi.  of  Hod. 
Lat.  jnncalls,  from  Lat.  juncus  =  a  rush.] 

Bot. :  Juncals ;  an  alliance  of  Endogena, 
Flowers  hcrbucous,  dry,  and  permanent;  if 
scarious  then  coloured;  albumen  generally 
cojtious.  It  contains  two  orders,  Juucacea 
andOrontiacete  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

*  jun'-cate,  s.    [Junket.] 

Jun'-^ite,  s.    [Lat.  juncus  =  a  ruflh ;  bdSI  -itt 

(Pid'toiU.)^ 

PaZoeobot.  :  A  fossil  leaf,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  a  juncus  (q.v.),  but  the  real 
affinity  of  which  is  doubtful. 

Juno'-ker-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  finder* 
M.  Juncker  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v).] 

JtftTi. ;  A  mineral  occurring  at  Poullaouen, 
Britt^my,  in  small  yellow  crystals,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  uhw  species,  but  since  fouud  to 
be  only  siderite  (q.v.). 

Juja'-cous,  a.  [Lat.  juncosus,  from  juncus  = 
a  rusli.)  Full  of  or  abounding  with  rushes; 
resembling  rushes  ;  jimcaceous. 

jiinc'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  jnnctio  =  a  joining,  from 

junctJis,  pa.  par.  of  jungo  =■  to  join;  Fr.jonc- 
tion.] 
1.  The  act  of  joining,  uniting,  or  combining; 


f&te.  ^t,  fiire.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or>  wore,  w^lf,  worlc,  who,  son;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  ynite,  cur,  ruie«  fuU;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    4a  -  kw. 
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ttiestuteuf  being  joined,  united, or  coniblned  ; 
a  uiiiun  ;  a<coiiibiiiation. 

"  He  I  AddU^n  1q  Caio]  hntb  botb  broken  t!ie  unity 
•f  tlie  mi'ijcrt,  and  formed  a  vtry  uu»(»Muiiftlil«  ^.mc- 
Uon  ol  gAlhuiUy-'^GUir :  Lectures,  vul.  ill.,  lect.  4:.. 

A.  Tiie  point  or  place  of  union  ;  a  joint ; 
Bpccir,  the  point  where  two  or  more  lUxca  of 
railway  meet. 

JanoUon-plate.  s. 

BoiUr-inaking :  A  welt  or  brenk-jolnt  plnte 
Tlvvtcd  over  the  edges  of  boUer-plates,  wiiicli 
make  a  butt-joiut. 

jTmotlon-rails,  s.pl. 

Itail.-eng.  :  Switch  rails  which  connect  one 
line  of  lailn  with  another. 

Jiinc'-ture,  s.    (Let.  junctUTti,  prop.  fern.  sing. 
oi  junclurm,  fut.  par.  of  juiigo  =  to  join.] 
*L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting  ;b  junction; 
nninti. 

"  Si^riKS  workings.  plaxia\a  functur^.  and  the  eleiuted 
jfoule."  lt'urti«r.'  Albtuiit  EiiglanU.  v. 

2.  The  line  at  which  two  things  are  joined. 

"Tho.T  may  be  insrediL-nts  of  a  nioreButitlle  iiiitvire 
which,  betiig  uxtrcuicly  little,  laay  eao^iie  uiib<?citud 
Ml  tlie  Juncture!  ut  tliii  distillatory  vessels. "—£o^/«. 

3.  Ajoiut;  an  articulation. 

"Neither  are  the  figures  or  JimetvrM,  or  order  of 
thetr  bones,  fitted  to  suuU  a  postnre.'  —Hale, 

n.  Fig. :  A  critical  moment  or  point  of 
timu ;  a  crisis. 

"It  hrt))nened  that  Joat  at  that /uncfur*  wna  pub- 
)l»)ietl  ■<Tniiciil<i\ia\too\i.ueuusthiui.'—Pope:Duiiciad, 
(Advert.) 

]fin'-CU3,  *.  [Lat.=  a  rush,  from  JHn^o  =  to 
yoke.     Named  from  its  use  as  cordage.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Jun- 
caces  (^I-v.).  Feriantli  of  six  leaves,  gluina- 
ceoiis  ;  stamens  six,  rarely  three  ;  ovary  tlircf, 
rarely  one-celled ;  ovules  many,  jplaceiitxi 
generally  in  the  axis.  About  a  hundri-d 
species  nro  known,  named  rnshes.  Jmiaia 
eovimnnis,  wii^u  its  two  varieties,  ej^vs7is  and 
cOTiglomenttiis,  is  cimiiiiioh  ;  as  -also  J.  arti- 
euUitiis  or  (iciitijlorus,  J.  lamjtrocarjrus  is  a 
gub-species  of  J.  articulatns,  <l;c.  In  Japan, 
/.  effnsns  is  made  into  mats  ;  in  £ur(>i>e,  J. 
glanciis  was  foimerly  used  as  a  rush-wick  for 
candles  and  touall  uil-lamps. 

Jfin'~di6.  v.t.     (Etym.  doubtful.]    To  justle  ; 
to  jog  with  the  elbow. 
•  "  The  wiirly  mce  luny  drudge  and  drive. 

Uog-Bboutber,>'ifi(<t0,  Atrc-tcli.  nii'  Hlrlvek" 

Dumi:  To  W itimm  StmiHOn. 

J^e, 'Juyn,  .9.  [Uit.  Junius;  Fr.JTitu.]  The 
sixth  iiioiitli  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Cancer. 

June-berry,  s.    The  service-berry  (q.v.). 

jftne'-a-ting,  s,    [Jennetino.] 

J^-ger-mln'-ni-a,  «.  [Named  after  a 
German  buUiuist,  Louis  Jungeriuaun,  who 
died  in  10J3.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Junger- 
mnnnlat-effi  (q-v).  As  now  restricted,  it  is 
confined  to  those  succubnua  species  wli-cli 
have  a  free  terminal  perianth,  pUcato-angular 
above,  and  cleft. 

Jiin  ger  miiii-nl-a'-^c-i,  3ii6-ger-m?-n- 

ni-a-^e-SO,  «.  7)/.  (Mud.  Lrit.  jungcrmun- 
ni('t).'  ''at.  inaac.  pi.  adj.  aulf.  -acel,  or  feiii. 
-acefe.] 

Bot.  :  According  to  Llndley  the  Jungcrman- 
nlaceffi  are  an  order  of  Mnscales  (Mohscs)  ;  in 
the  opinion  of  Uerkcley  the  Jungcrinaniiiacri 
are  on-:  of  three  ordern  of  Hitpatlctc  (tpv.).  It 
consists  of  creeping  moss  like  jilanU,  having 
a  dlstimtt  stem,  moKtly  having  leaves  which 
are  incnbous  (T-v.)  and  Buccuboiis  (q.v.). 
The  leavcH  are  mostly  two,  ranked  often  witli 
Btipnh-s.  The  llrst  consists  of  solitary  cap- 
sules, generally  splitting  into  a  dpiliiile  nmnlior 
of  valves,  and  tUteil  with  clatcrs  and  Hporen. 
It  is  divided  Into  two  sub-orders,  Jungernnin- 
ncffi,  In  which  the  spore-canes  nio  one  or 
four-valved,  without  a  columella,  nud  .\nthn- 
ceroteif,  in  which  the  Kpore-vascs  are  poi!- 
ahapnl,  Hplit  on  one  side,  or  two-leaved,  with 
a  colnmelhi.  Found  all  over  the  world. 
Amuti;;  utdl  knuwn  specieii  ure  Ji\iitjtrumuuut 
himspUlatv,  J.  nlhiciins.  J.  Ixtrl'iita,  and  J. 
aetacra,  found  iu  wet  bogs,  on  banks,  rocks,  Lc. 

Jiln  gor-xnin'  ni-dra.  ff.  pi.     fMo.i.  T>at. 
jungcTViann{ui) ;  l<at.  rem.  pi.  a<IJ.  sulf.- id^r.) 
Bot.:   A  family  of  Jungenuanniaooi  (q.v.)^ 
trlbo  JuiigeruiauneiB. 


jfi.n'~gle,  «.  [Sansc.  jangala.}  Properly  waste, 
uuL-idtivated  land,  whetlmr  covered  with  wood 
or  not :  but  now  apjilied  especially  to  hnid 
covered  with  fon-^t  trees,  thiek  dense  brusli- 
wood,  or  other  rank  vegetition, 

*"  It  wi»  a  vaat  i>ool.  wlier«la  were  Katteml  maiir 
Ijlifts  of  tttilftiii^'  nud  treachf  rxus  koiI.  ovcrbuiig  with 
tiuik.juny(«."—J/aciuiag:  Iiut,  £ng,,  ih.  v, 

jungl&'bendy,  s. 

Bot, :  The  name  given  In  Bombay  to  Totra- 
meies,  an  arbuieseeut  genus  of  Dat^cads. 

Jongle-cat,  s. 

ZooL  :  hells  c/miw,  a  wild  cat,  of  a  yellowlKh- 
gray,  inclining  to  reddish  above  and  wliite 
below  the  muzzle  and  the  limbs,  with  dark 
sti  ipes,  and  the  t:ul  riuged  with  black.  Found 
In  India  and  Afiica. 

Jnngle-fever.  5. 

Path,  :  Remittent  fever,  which  Is  apt  to 
attack  Europeans  and  others  who  ]'as<t  throu'jh 
Indian  jur.^los  (forests)  during  the  rainv 
reason.  Called  also,  by  Anglo-Indiaus,  bill 
fever, 

Junri^lo-foTvl*  «. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  In  Australia  MfQapcydius  tunieaivM. 

2.  Iu  India,  Galium  i^uKticraXii. 
Jnnglo-nail,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  tomfntosa. 

Jungle-sheep,  s, 

Zool. :  Kevias  hylocriniis,  found  in  India. 

jiin'-gl^,  a.  [Eng.j'tmff/(€);  -y.J  Of  the  nature 
of  a  jungle;  cousistiogof  or  abounding  with 
jungles. 

Jungly-gau,  s. 

Zonl.  :  A  Uiuil  of  ox,  Bns  .«i//?urtanti»,  found 
in  Sylhet  and  the  udjacunt  districtiL 

j6'-m(-dr,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  compar.  of  ^twnf8  = 
young.] 

A.  As  adjective. 

1.  Younger  than  another;  not  so  old  as 
another. 

2.  Lower  in  standing  :  as,  a  junior  partner, 
a.  junior  counsel. 

^  Junior  is  used  as  an  appendage  to  the 
name  of  llie  yuuuger  of  two  persons  bearing 
tho  sumo  name  in  one  family,  the  older  usiug 
the  ai'pendjge  ^aic^r. 

B.  As  substantloe  : 

L  One  ■«ho  is  younger  than  another. 

"The  fouls,  my  Juniors  by  a  vi-nr." 

On  tlm  /Mul/i  <if  Sarl/L 

2.  One  who  is  of  lower  stiinding  in  his  pro- 
fession lh:in  anothei',  especially  ut  the  bar. 

"That  e«iitleiiian  behind  htm  is  Hr.  Bkfmpln,  his 
Junivr.'—JJiiJitiu;  PUMuitcJi,  ciu  xxxiv. 

junlor-rlglit,  s.    The  same  as  BonotraH- 

IInuLISU  (q.v.). 

"The  distribution  of  the  Juniiw.riffJU  Id  England 
requlrvs  a  luoro  luiitlcular  uoU<xJ'—£ito>i:  Origitu  */ 
i-'iijiUh  BUtory,  ix  lb4. 

jA-ni-or'-X-tj^,  8.    [Eng.  junior;  -ity,\ 

1.  The  quahly  or  state  of  being  junior. 

2.  The  same  as  Bobouob-Enolisu  (q.v.). 

"One  mnitt  oolti  a  new  phrase  \\\ia  Juniftritg.  or 
JUUioi-iItfliL— iVruH.-  Urigint  uf  En-jlith  JJilC,  ji.  184 

ju'-nl-or-ship,  t.  [Eng.  junior;  ship.]  Tlie 
same  as  Juniuuity  (q.v.). 

jA'-n3fp-er,  a.  &  a.    [JuNiPEnua] 
A.  Ai  giibstnnti%'e : 
liutany: 

1.  Junipertu  communis,  and  other  species  of 
the  gnma. 

2.  The  Nova  Scotian  name  of  the  American 
lai-ch,  Abies  j»€}ulttla. 

"  He  aiw  the  |iru))bot  also  how  he  Bed 
Int')  tlie  desert,  and  bow  there  lie  slept 
Under  ,i>u»(/«r.-  ilMon  :  f.  «.,  IL  IW. 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Bitter,  sharp. 

"3tie    wUl  nad    nin  a  JutiiiM-r  lttl«r  (hanit  «iMir« 

tnci'iiiiim)    fill-   foiiiiii^    iiiiiiio    in    such  a  pickle."— 
Hail  an  :  f  numuj,  p.  JR). 

junlper-oll,  oU  of  Juniper,  s. 

Pfuiu  :  An  oil  distilh'd  from  the  nnripo 
finltof  the  juniper.  It  is  a  jHiwerful  stimu- 
lant and  diuretic, 

Junlper-realn,  i.    [SANOAnAa] 

J^-nlp'  or-iis. ».    (Lat,=  tin- juniper.] 

1.  Bot.:    JuuiiHjr;   a    genus   of    Conlfene  | 


(Pinacese),  sub-order  Cupresseie.  Generally 
dieecioiis,  someliiirtyi  niouceeious.  Mule  cat- 
kins gMK>se,  aiithtrom;.  tliree  to  six-cellod  ; 
female  cone  a  galbulus,  buialt,  globoHo,  ot 
four  to  six  del  iissate  or  whoileii  scaU-s,  which, 
becoming  enlarged  and  fleshy,  resL-mt>lo  a 
berry;  ovules  erect;  seeds  one  to  three; 
leaves  opposite  or  wliorled  in  threes,  sulmlate 
or  scale-like  ;  trees  or  bushes  wiihn  red  h&irt- 
wooil.  They  nrr  natives  of  it-mpenite  and  cold 
regions,  (ind  nro  found  iu  the  l'nitt-<l  States, 
Ciumda,  Kurope,  Asia,  nnd  Africa  Jnnijierui 
rniit,iiniii\t\\e  Omimuii  Jutiij>er,  is  widely  dis 
tribnti-d  through  norihrin  regioua.  It  Is  a 
tree  1 »  to  IU)  Uvt  high,  whose  fruit  talus 
two  yearn  to  ripen.  The  juniper  is  u  iKJwerfnl 
diuretic.  Its  berries  are  used  for  llnvoring 
Geneva  and  gin  ;  ita  wood  In  vencerhig.  The 
fetid  oil  of  J.  oTijcedrJis  is  used  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice. From  its  wood  it  is  believed  the  Greeks 
carved  their  images.  J.  Sabina,  the  S.ivjn,  is 
diuretic.  J.  bervtvdiana  is  the  Pencil-cedar, 
J.  virfriniona,  the  Uod  C'-dar,  and  J.  excetsa, 
the  Utiualayau  Pencil-cedar. 
JiiiilC  (1).  «.  [Port,  fc  Sp.  jxHco,  ft-on  Chinese 
>hw'an  =  a  ship,  a  boat,  a  jonk  ;  Makiy  aioAg ; 
Vr.pTiqve.]  A  veascl  employed  by  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Malays  in  navij^niing  their 
se:iii.    It  is  the  largest  kind  of  Lhiuese  vetueL 


It  has  no  prominent  stem  or  keel.  The  bow 
on  deck  is  sipiure,  and  the  anchors  ar«  on 
each  side  of  tbe  bow.  The  sUrn  is  full,  the 
rudder  Kusi«.'nded.  and  at  sea  is  huvered  be 
ncath  the  depth  of  tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel 
The  immense  masts  jire  in  'uiu  piece ;  the  lug 
sails  are  sometimes  of  luuttiug. 

junk-bottle,  i.  A  porter-bottle.  (BartletL) 

junk  i-K  c.     Ohl,  broken,  or  second-hand  good* 
of  any  dyHtrijilion ;  u  chunk  of  anything. 

junk-dealer,  «.    The  keeper  of  a  jnnk 

shop. 

junk'SHop,  $.      A   placo  where  junk  tt 

collected,  LuUj^ht  and  s  <ld. 

J&nk  (3),  s.    [Port  junco,  from  Lat  juncus  «  « 

ru.->li.l 
Nautical : 

1.  Pieces  of  old  cable  and  rope  cut  into 
lengths  for  making  uiuts,  swabs,  goitkcts,  aln* 
net,  oaUuin,  Sic. 

2.  Salt  Iwef,  supplied  to  vessels  bound  on  lon^f 
voyages,  from  its  being  as  tou-h  aa  old  rope. 

Junk-rlng,  s. 

Stcam-enijine  : 

1.  A  metallic  ring  which  is  screwed  dowu 
and  conllnes  tlic  hemp  packing  of  a  piston. 

2.  A  hteam-tight  packing  around  thu  piston 

of  4  steam-fugine. 

Junk-wad,  «. 

OrU)u\nce :  A  wnd  made  of  oakum  bonna 
witli  spun-yani,  and  tilling  thu  b<>i-u  of  Uio 
sun.  It  is  pl.ii-t-d  lit'twcen  tho  eliartfr  uiid  tiia 
Udl.  For  iv-<)-hot  shot  two  are  uimhI,  the 
inner  dry  and  the  outer  wvU 

jAAk'-er  (J  as  y),  r    (Gerl    A  ynimg  GormED 
noble  ;  a  member  of  Uio  aiistociattc  party  ill 

I'rUS.'*!.!. 

Jtin-kot,  'Jon-fcot.  'Jun-oade,  "Jnn- 

cato,  .'<'.  (It.il.  'iiuiictUu~%  kind  of  frohh 
chre-it  nnd  cioam,  ■•>  called  bei  nilKf  it  Ik 
bri'U^lit  to  miirkot  uj^m  rushi'h  ;  also  a  Junket 
(I'hno),  fmm  piunou  =-  a  rush  ;  Lat.  juhoii, 
O.  Vr.  janctiilr.] 

I.  A  kind  of  swoptmpnt;  oiirtlH  mixeil  with 
cri'im,  «Wf»etcntHi  and  (lavouitil  ;  any  kind  ot 
dcllcjite  fiMHi. 

*  2<  A  fuost,  an  cntertAlnmcnt 


b6il.  b6^;  p^t,  j<$^l;  oat,  9eU,  oboms,  9hln.  bongb;  go,  ^etn:  tbln,  (blc;  sin,  uf ;  expoot,  ^onophon,  o^l'it.    -lAg. 
-dABb  -tlMk  »  aluuL    -Uon,  -«lo&^aliUii;  -(loBt  -doD  ^  sbOn.    -tiooat  -«lon%  -oloiu  =•  fltiiXt*   -bio.  -dlo«  ^c.  -•  b#)»  d|^u 
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junket— inrinite 


JITNO  LT7CINA. 


•  )nn'-ket,  v.i.  &  U     [Junket,  s.] 

A.  Inirans. :  To  feast,  to  banquet 

"  Whatever  good  bit*  you  can  pilfer  lu  the  day.  save 
them  to  jUTiket  witli  your  fellow  servaats  at  night"— 
Swift :  DirtctioTu  to  Semints. 

B.  Trans.:  To  entertain  at  a  feast;  to 
feast. 

•Jun'-ket-ting,  *Jun'-kSt-ing»  s.  [Eng. 
junket;  -ing.]  A  least,  au  entertainment,  a 
junket. 

"Tlie  Rportle  would  have  no  revelling,  or  JunJuttins 
upon  the  altar."— Sou^A ;  Sermoni,  vol.  L,  ler.  7. 

Jii'-no,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Astron.  :  [Asteboid.  SI. 

2.  Horn  Antiq.  :  A  celebrated  deity  of  the 
Romans,  identified  with  the  Hera  of  the 
Greeks,  and  generally  regarded  aa  the  daughter 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
and  sister  and  wife  of 
Jupiter.  The  principal 
seats  of  her  worship 
were  Argos,  Samoa, 
Carthage,  and  after- 
wards Rome.  Tlie 
hawk,  goose,  and  par- 
ticularly the  peacock, 
often  called  Junonia 
avis,  were  sacred  to 
her.  She  i>resided  over 
marriage  and  child- 
birth, and  as  the  god- 
dess of  all  power  and 
empire,  and  the  pa- 
tronesss  of  riches,  is  represented  sitting  on  a 
throne  with  a  diadem  on  her  head  and  a  golden 
sceptre  in  her  right  hand.  The  Roman  con- 
Bols,  when  they  entered  on  offlce,  were  alwnys 
obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice.  Tiie 
public  finances  were  also  under  hT  care,  and 
the  mint  at  Rome  was  in  her  temple. 

Juno's-tears,  s  pi. 

Bot.  :  Verbena  officinalis. 

J&n'-ta,    s.      [Sp.]      A  council ;    specif.,    the 

Spanish  Grand  Council  of  State. 

Jun'-td,  s.  [Sp.  junta  =  a  meeting,  from  Lat. 
j»Hc/it5  =  joined,  pa.  par.  of  jungo  =  to  join.] 
A  secret  council  or  assembly  to  deliberate 
upon  affairs  of  government ;  a  combination  of 
men  for  secret  deliberation  and  intrigue ;  a 
cabal,  a  faction. 

"The  atftteatnen  of  the  JMTtfo  would  do  nothlns  for 
him."— J/<tcrt((/nj/ .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiU. 

•jupardie,  "jupartle,  s.    [Jeopardy.] 
Ju-pa-ti',  s.     [Brazilian.] 
jupati-palm,  s. 

Bet. :  Iiai>hia  Icsdiqrra,  a  fine  Brazilian  palm, 
The  leaf-stalks,  which  are  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  long,  are  used  for  building  houses  and 
making  baskets. 

•  Jupe,  5.     [Fr.]    A  jupon  (q.v.). 

Ju'-pi-ter,  s.     [Lat.  for  Jovis  •pater.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  supreme  Roman  deity, 
identified  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  He  was  the 
son  of  Saturn  and  Rhoa.  Jupiter  was  the 
king  and  father  of  men,  but  his  power  ex- 
tended over  the 
deities  also ;  and 
everything  was 
subservient  to  his 
will  except  the 
Fates.  From  him 
mankind  received 
their  blessings  and 
miseries  ;  they 
looked  on  him  as 
acquainted  with 
everything  past, 
present,  and  fu- 
ture. The  oak  was 
Bacred  to  him,  be- 
caii  se  he  fi  r st 
taught  mankind  to 
live  on  ao()rns.  His 
most  famous  tem- 
ple was  at  Etis,  in 
Oiympia,  where, 
every  fourth  year, 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in  his 
honour;  and  bis  most  favourite  oracle  was  at 
Dodona,  in  Epirus.  The  Romans  considered 
Jupiter  as  the  especial  patron  of  their  city.  He 
is  generally  represented  ns  sitting  on  a  golden 
or  ivory  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  thunder- 
bolts ready  to  Ive  hurtcd,  and  in  the  other  a 
sceptre  of  cypress,  while  the  ea<rle  stands  with 
expanded  wings  at  his  feet.    Wliite,  the  colour 
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of  the  day,  was  sacred  to  him,  ana  tiie  oaK 
was  liis  sacred  tree. 

2.  Astron. :  The  largest  planet  of  the  Eolar 
system.  Its  diameter  is  about  85,000  miles, 
its  bulk  nearly  1,250  times  that  of  the  earth  ; 
but,  its  density  being  one-fourth  tluit  of  the 
earth,  it  weighs  only  about  three  hundred 
times  as  much  as  our  planet,  llie  average 
distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  is  478,000.0u0 
miles  ;  and  a  railway  train,  travtdling  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  would  require  nine  centuries 
to  go  from  the  sun  to  Jupiter.  The  latter 
body  revolves  on  its  axis  in  about  nine 
hours  and  fifty-five  minutes,  which  Js  the 
length  of  its  day  and  night.  Though  travel- 
ling in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  at  the  rate  of 
28,743  mdes  an  hour,  it  t^ikes  nearly  twelve 
years  to  complete  its  revolution  ;  this  there- 
fore is  the  length  of  its  year.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  consi'icuous  belts  of  a 
brownish-gray  colour,  two  north,  two  south, 
of  the  equator,  with  feebler  one  i  towards  the 
poles.  Tiie  equatorial  region  uf  the  planet 
is  brighter  than  the  rest.  Jupiter  has  four 
satellites,  numbered  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth.  If  named,  they  are  trailed  lo,  Eiiropa, 
Ganymede,  and  Callisto.  The  first  revolves 
around  him  in  1  teirestrial  day  18  hours  and  28 
minutes,  the  second  in  3  days  13  Imurs  14  mi- 
nutes, the  third  in  7  days  3  hours  43  minutes, 
the  fourth  in  16  days  16  hours  and  32  mi. 
nutes.  They  were  first  seen  by  Galileo,  with 
his  small  telescope,  on  January  7.  1610,  and 
identified  on  the  13th  as  sni.ill  planets  revolv- 
ing round  the  luminary.  They  are  uow  called 
satellites.     (E.  Dunkin,  F.lt.A.S.) 

"  It  may  not  be  Riiiiss  to  stAte  here  that  the  motions 
of  JiLpUer't  satellites  are  much  disturbed  by  tho 
•lliptlcity  of  Jiiviltrt  body."— PrttT.  Airy:  Pop. 
Attron.  (6th  wL).  p.  365. 

*  3.  Old  Chem. :  The  ancient  name  for  tin. 
Jupiter's-beard,  s. 

Bot. :  (t)  Anthyllis  Barba  Jovis.  (2)  Sempe-.-- 
vivum  tectoruiii. 

Jupiter's-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  The  geuns  Dianthus,  Including  the 
Carnations  or  Pinks. 

*jU-p6n',  *JUp-pon,  «.  [Fr.  jvpon,  from 
jiipe  (q.v.);  ep.  Jupon.]  A  sleeveless  over- 
coat, composed  of  several  thicknesses  of 
material  sewed  through,  and  faced  with  silk 
or  velvet,  upon  which  were  embroidered  the 
wearer's  anus.  It  fitted  closely  to  the  body, 
and,  desceniling  below  the  hips,  terminated  in 
an  enriched  border  of  various  patterns;  with 
it  was  worn  the  military  belt,  upon  which 
much  ornament  was  lavished. 

•jup-pon,  s.    [Jupon.] 

*3ur,  'jurre,  v.i.     [A  variant  of  jar  (q.v.),] 
To  clasli  ;  to  strike  harshly  against  anything. 
"  The  ramine  \f&ajurrinff  also  at  the  other  part."— 
P.  SMand  ;  liniu.  p.  963. 

"Jur,  *  jurre,  s.  [Jur,  v.]  A  clash,  a  crash, 
a  hard-sounding  collision. 

"With  tblck  jiirrei  and  pvahm.' —  P.  BoUand: 
ATnmianus,  p.  ICl. 

Ju'-ra»  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  .^5  substantive : 

Geog.  :  A  range  of  mountains  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  west  of  the  lakes  of 
Geneva  and  NeufchateL 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  derived 
from  the  Jura  mountains. 

Jura-limestone,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  liinestoii.-  of  oolitic  age  constitu- 
ting the  chief  part  of  the  Jura  Mountains. 

*jU,'-ral,a.  [La*.  jur(genit.  juns);  Eng.  adj. 
suit. -ui.]  PertainiUii  to  natural  or  pusitiverigltt. 

•  ju-ra-men'-tal-l^,  adv.    [Lat.  juraTnentum 

=  au*oath;  Eng."  adv.  sulf.  -bj.]   With  an  oath. 

"A  itToialse  juram'-ntaUj/  confirmed."— PrjuAarf.- 
Rabelais,  bk.  liL,  cb.  19. 

*  ju'-rant,  a.  &  s,  [La*^-  jurans,  pr.  par.  of 
Juro  =  to  swear.] 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Swearing. 

"Siichuniversnlly^ur'inf  ieeMn?:  ot  hope."— Carlyle: 
Prench  nevol. :  pt.  it,  bk.  i.,  cb.  viL 

B,  As  subst.  :  One  who  takes  an  oath. 

"JuranftKuA  UlaaUlent  ....  argue  frothinij  every- 
where."—Carty^e ;  French  Rmol.,  pt.  11.,  bk.  Iv.,  cU.  li 

Ju-rSs'-sic,  a.  [Fr.  Jnrassique^  named  from 
the  Jura  Mountains. 

GeoL  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  formations 
well  developed  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 


oorassio-period,  s. 

heoi.  :  ihe  penou  of  time  during  which  the 
Jurassic  rucks  were  deposited.  [Jurassio 
System.] 

Jurasslo-system,  Jurassic-forma- 
tion, s. 

Geol. :  A  system  of  Mesozoic  rocks  overlying 
the  ttolite,  and  containing  luinierousn-maiiisof 
reptiles,  also  relics  of  the  earliest  known  birds. 

jii'-rat  (1).  *  jA'-rate  (1).  s.  [Prov.  Fr.,  from 
Lat.  juratus,  pa.  par.  ©r  juro  =  to  swear ;  Fr. 
jure;  Sp.  &■  Port,  jurado;  Ital.  giurato.]  A 
person  under  oath ;  specif,  a  magistrate  in 
some  corporations  ;  an  alderman. 

"  The  wRtchmnn  sayde.  oln*.  the  kayea  be  within  lh» 
towne.  with  th6ju.rate*."—Itemers:  Proitiarl;  Crony' 
cle.  Tul.  L.  c.  194. 

JU'-rS.t  (2),  s.  [Lat.,  third  pers.  sing.,  indie,  of 
jxi.ro  =  to  swear.] 

Law:  A  memorandum  of  the  place  where, 
the  time  when,  and  the  i>erson  before  whom 
an  afhdavit  is  sworn.    {Whurtoa.) 

*  Ju'-ratO  (2),  «.  [Lat.  jurcdus,  pa.  par.  of  jura 
=  to  swear.)  A  person  sworn  to  give  evidence, 
to  administer  justice,  &c. 

"  Horxyble  swerem  RUd  commune  J  urntet  perionML* 
— Sir  T.  £ljfot:  Ouvemour,  bk.  iiL,  cb.  viL 

Ju-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  juratio,  from  juratus, 
pa.  par.  of  juro  =  to  swear.] 

Law  :  The  act  of  swearing  ;  the  administra- 
tion of  an  oath. 

*ju'-ra-tdr,  s.    [Lat.,  from  juratus,  pa,  par. 

of  juro  =  to  swear.] 
Law :  A  juror. 

ju'-ra-tdr-y,  a.  [Lat.  jura(orius,  Uora  juratus^ 
pa.  J»ar.  of  juro  ~  to  swear  ;  Fr.juraUdre ;  Sp. 
jnratorio  ;  Ital.  giuratorio.]  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  an  oath. 

Juratory-caution,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  A  kind  of  caution  sometimes 
offered  in  a  suspension  or  advocation,  where 
the  complaineris  not  in  circumstances  to  offei 
any  better.  It  consists  of  an  inventory  of  his 
effects,  given  up  upon  oath,  and  assigned  in 
security  of  the  sums  which  may  be  found  due 
in  the  suspension. 

Ju'-re  di-vi'-no,  phr.   [Lat.]  By  divine  right. 

Ju-ri-bal -li,  s.  [A  Demerara  word.]  (^m 
the  compound.) 

Juriballi-bark,  s. 

Phann. :  A  bark  said  to  be  superior  tc 
cinchona  bark  in  typhoid  and  malignant 
fevers.  It  is  a  cordial  and  purgative,  and, 
when  taken  warm,  a  diaphoretic.  It  is  pro- 
bably from  Moschoxyluvi  Hchwartzii,  one  of 
the  Meliads. 

*ju-rid'-ic,  a.  [htii.  juridicus,  from  jus  (genit. 
jjjrj'i)  =  law  ;  dico=.X.o  say,  to  declare;  Fr. 
juridique.]    The  same  as  Juridical  (q.v.). 

"  ju-rid'-i-cal,  a.     [Eng.  juriJic;  -at.] 

1.  Acting  in  the  administration  or  distribn- 
tion  of  justiite;  pertaining  to  a  judge  or  the 
administration  of  justice. 

■•  Th.-vt  Roman  office,  without  Wi\k Juridical  Bword  or 
■aw." — Milton:  Heason  of  C/iurdt  Uovernment,  bk.  IL, 
ch.  iiL 

2.  Employed  in  courts  of  justice  ;  according 
to  law. 

"  Referring  himself  to  Ajuridicnll  trial  of  that  l»cf 
— BiJ.  UaU  :  Catet  of  Cojucicnce,  dec.  il.,  eh.  vilL 

Juridical  days,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Days  on  which  the  courts  can  lawfully 
sit. 

•  ju-rid'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  juridical ;  ly.] 
In  a  judieiarmanuer ;  in  accordance  with  the 
fonns  of  justice. 

"  It  being  unsuitable  to  thetrdlgnlty  to  come  Juridt- 
ealhi."—  H'arburton  :  AUiance  beturecn  Church  *  Staf«, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  hi. 

Ju-rin'-e-a,  s.  [Kamed  after  Jurine,  a 
Genevan  professor.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Serratu- 
leae.  The  bruised  root  of  J/(ri/mt  macrocej^hala 
is  applied  in  India  to  eruptions,  and  a  decoc- 
tion is  given  in  colic.  It  is  also  consideied  a 
cordial,  and  given  in  puerperal  fever.  (Dt. 
StevxLrt.) 

Ju'-rin-ite,  s.    [A  name  attributed  to  Soret. 
Etym.  doubtful.  1 
Min. :  The  same  as  Brookite  (q.v.). 


I&te,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pS^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ad  ce-e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


Juriflconsult— just 
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^)^''ris-c6n~8Ult,  5.  [Ij&t.  juriseojisvUus.  from 
jus(genit.ji(rij(>=  law,  aiiUco7WT//<us,  i*.  par.  of 
otmjuio  =  to  consult  1  One  wliu  is  learned  in 
the  civil  law ;  one  wlio  gives  bis  opinion  in 
cases  of  law ;  a  Jurist ;  one  learned  in  juris* 
prudence. 

J&'ITS'dio'-tlozi,  5.     [Fr.,  fh)m  Lat.  jun'sdic- 
tifOJU^m,  acius.  o(  jurUdictio,  from  Jus  (genit. 
^ris),  anil  dictio  =  a  saying,  proclaiming  ;  Sp. 
Jurisdiccion  :  Ital.  giurisdizlone.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language  &  Law: 

1.  The  legal  power,  right,  or  authority  of 
administering  justice  ;  the  legal  power  wliich 
a  court  of  equity  has  of  dt-ciding  cases  brouglit 
and  tried  before  it;  the  legul  right  by  whicli 
Judges  exercise  tlieir  authority  ;  judicial  au- 
thority over  a  cause. 

"A  pie*  to  ihtjurisdlrtirm  is  where  an  Indictment 
If  tAk«ii  b^turtj  ft  cuiirt  that  hoa  nu  cognizance  of  the 
offence,  If.  fur  example. «  inan  l>e  indicted  fur  a  ni  n 
ftt  tbe  guArl«r  aeasiuns.  he  niny  except  tu  tlie>ur-U[^.c- 
tion  of  the  cuurt  without  luiswerln^  to  tlie  crime 
alleged."— £ZacA:<{one.'  Comment,,  bk.  iv  ,  ch.  2S. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  governing  or  legis- 
lating ;  the  power  or  right  of  exercising  autho- 
rity, or  of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

3.  Tlie  extent  to  which  snch  authority  ex- 
tends ;  the  district  within  wliich  such  power 
may  be  exercised. 

n.  Roman  Tlieol. ;  Ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion is  defined  as  the  "  power  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  worship  of  God  and  the  sal- 
Tation  of  souls,  and  is  exercised  in  Joro 
exUmo  as  well  as  in  foro  intemo."  By  com- 
mission from  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  whoso 
powers,  theologians  teach,  are  derived  from 
Christ  through  Peter,  are  constituted  legates, 
patriarchs,  primates,  and  prelates ;  by  law  or 
canon,  rectors  of  universities,  superiors  of 
convents,  provosts,  and  vicars-general  receive 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  a  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised without  challenge  for  forty  years  is 
valid  by  presrription.  To  absolve  a  penitent, 
iurisdiction  is  necessary.  Secular  priests 
obtain  tliis  from  their  bishops  ;  but  confessors 
belonging  to  tlie  regular  orders  have  juris- 
diction fioin  the  pope  over  all  the  faithful 
when  they  have  obtained  the  ajiprobation  of 
the  bishop.  A  penitent  in  articulo  mortis  may 
be  vali<ily  absolved,  even  in  reserved  cases 
(q.v.J,  by  a  simple  priest,  even  if  degraded, 
aoosUite,  or  irregtUar.  In  ordinary  cases, 
absolution  given  by  a  priest  without  jurisdic- 
tion is  void.     {Addis  (t  Arnold.) 

^{l)A])peUateJ7irisdiction:  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts. 

(2)  OrigiTial  jurisdiction :  The  legal  right  of 
bearing  and  determining  a  case  in  the  first 
instance. 

•  Ju-ris-dic'-tlon-al,  o.  [Eng.  jurisdiction ; 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisdiction:  as, 
jurisdictional  right. 

•JA-rf»-dio'-tive^  o.  [Lat.  jus  (genit.^urfal 
=  law  ;  dictio  ~  a  saying,  proelaiiuing,  and 
Eng.  sufT.  -ire.]    Having  jurisdiction. 

"To  Interiwse  »  juHtiilctive  power  over  the  inwnrd 
and  IrreniedlaMo  diBiwaltion  ol  nmn."— .l/i^vn;  DvC' 
trine  A  DUHpUna  of  Diovrce.  bk.  it,  ch.  xjti. 

J^-rls-prU'-denfe,  s.  [Fr,,  from  LaX.  juris- 
prmlentia,  from  jifs  (genit.  juw)  =  law,  atnl 
priuU lUia  =  &k\ll ;  Sp.  juris/irudencia ;  It.d. 
giurisprudem.i.]  The  science  of  law ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  riglits  nf 
I  men  in  a  community,  necessary  for  tho  duo 
administration  of  jui^tice. 

'•  There  he  employed  himself  lu  correcting  the  greftt 
work  oti  Juri-tpruiiunc!  which  hits  prestcivoil  hta  ni<>. 
mory  tni»\»  Uowu  to  our  own  tlun:."—J/acatUai/j  J/ut. 
Sng.,  ch.  Jitil. 

II  (1)  Gcntral  jurisprudence  :  The  science  or 
philosophy  of  positive  law. 

(2)  Particular  jurisprudence :  Theknowlodgo 
of  the  law  of  any  particular  nation, 

(8)  MfdicalJurisprudeiice :  [Foren8IC*Ucdi- 

OINE,  MKDICAL-JUHIUPHUDE.S'Ck:]. 

•J&rU-prA'-dent,  a.  &  «.    (Fr..  from  Lat. 

jurisf>ru<Uii3,  rnmijuj  (genit.  jitris)  =;  law,  jind 
pnidrns  =  skilled;  Si),  jurisprvdente ;  lUil. 
ffiuruipr^uUntc.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Learned  In  the  law;  skilled  In 
Juiispnidcncc. 


B.  As  inibst. :  One  learned  In  tho  law;  a 

^riscnnsuU. 

J&  ris-prU'dSn'-tlal  (ti  as  ah),  a.  [Ent^. 
jurispnuUnt ;  -iaf.J  Of  or  pertammg  to  juris- 
gtrudonce. 


jO.'-riBt,  ».     [Yv.juriste,  from  Low  Lat.  ^n«to 

=  a  lawyer,  from  jit*  (gen.  juris)  =  law.]  One 
learned  in  the  law,  especially  in  the  civil  law ; 
one  who  professes  the  science  of  law;  one  who 
writes  upon  law. 

"To  t)i:htNVinl>olo(  kingljraathorlty  omt furitUhnvt 
ftlwiiya  KscriBe<l  n  peculiar  and  iiliiio«t  niyiterloiu  Im- 
port&nce."— Jtfucuii^V  :  UUt.  Eng.,  ch.  Ix. 

•  ju-ris'-tlc,  'ju-ris'-tio-^  a.  [Eng.  ;«- 
rist ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ajuristor 
jurisprudence. 

ju'-rop,  s.  [Fr.  jureur,  from  Lat.  jurolorem, 
ae<-us.  of  jwra/or  =  one  who  sweare,  from  jura- 
tus,  jia.  liar,  of  juro  =  to  swear.] 

L  One  who  serves  upon  a  jury  in  a  court  of 
law  ;  one  wlio  is  sworn  to  deliver  a  true  ver- 
dict in  any  case  according  to  the  evidence 
brought  before  him.    [Jury.] 

"The  twelve  men  were  at  first  both  Jxtrort  and 
judge*."— rrm/^Ie.-  /nCrocL  lo  Hit!,  England. 

2.  One  of  a  number  of  men  selected  to  award 
prizes,  &c.,  at  a  jmblic  show  or  exhibition. 

•  3.  One  who  tJikes  an  oath  ;  one  who  binds 
himself  by  an  oath. 

■■  I  am  Skjiiror  In  the  holy  league  " 

JJarlowe :  ^aisacre  at  ParU,  U.  0. 

Jnrors'-book,  s.  a  list  of  men  qualified 
to  serve  on  juries,  made  out  annually  for  each 
county. 

Jurte,  jupt  (J  03  y),  yourt.  s.    (Tubt.] 

ju'-ry,  '  jU-rie,  s.  [Fr  juree,  prop,  thefcm. 
of  jiir^,  pa.  pur.  of  jurer  =  to  swear ;  Lat. 
juro.J 

1.  A  number  of  men  selected  according  to 
law,  impaniielled,  and  sworn  to  inquire  into 
and  to  d(ci<le  upon  facts,  and  to  give  their 
true  verdict  according  to  the  evidence  legally 
laid  before  tliem.  In  our  Courts  of  Justice 
there  are  two  kinds  of  juries,  graud-jurieB,  and 
petty  or  common-juries.  [For  grand-jury,  see 
under  Grand.]  Petty  or  commun-juries  cun- 
eJMt  of  twelve  men  each,  and  the  verdicts  given 
muMt  be  unanimous.  They  are  appointed  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  After  the  evidence 
in  a  cause  has  been  given,and  summed  up  by  tho 
judge,  the  jury  retire  to  consider  their  verdict. 
Trial  by  jury  is  a  cunstitutioual  provision  in 
many  of  the  states,  though  the  conditions  at- 
tending jury  trials  diller  somewhat  in  diflerent 
states.  Tlie  law  permits  the  ciiailenging  of 
individual  jurors,  and  this  right  h;is  fretpieutly 
been  abused,  so  that  it  is  often  dilHcidt  to  ini- 
pant-l  a  jury.  Kach  juror  must  also  swear  that 
iio  has  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the  case  on 
trial.  In  England  there  are  special  juries, 
where  the  case  seems  too  important  fur  a 
common  jury.  In  Scotland  the  number  of 
the  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  fifteen^  and  the 
verdict  is  determined  by  the  voico  of  tho 
majority.  In  civil  and  revenue  rases  the 
number  is  twelve,  and  tho  jury  are  not  re- 
quin-d  to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict.  In 
c;we«  of  mifidonn-anur,  felony,  and  high-treason 
the  jury  uiu»t  be  unautniuus. 

"  No  man  cnn  bo  convicted,  upon  an  Indictment,  at 
the  unit  of  tht)  crowu  of  nuy  olt'vuco,  unleas  by  tlio 
unniiMuoua  voice  of  twenty-four  of  hla  euuiUa  and 
DolghlHjura:  th.it  ts,  by  twelve  at  least  of  the  granil 
J-ru.  in  the  tlrst  iilaco,  anHunttnic  to  tlio  accusation ; 
ana  iiftcrwjinU.  by  tho  wli^lo  potit  iurtf.  of  tweUe 
more,  llndlug  hlint^illty.  u|k>q  hie  trial.  But  If  twcUo 
of  the  sr^itd  Juri/  iianent.  It  Is  a  good  nrcBentuient. 
Ihoutch  soiiie  of  tho  rest  diMi.TCO.  And  tho  hidlct- 
ini-iil,  when  so  found,  la  jtublicly  delivered  Into  court* 
—Olackttona  :  CammenC,  bk.  Iv.,  oh.  23. 

2.  Hist.  :  It  lias  been  much  disputed 
wlieihor  the  germ  of  our  modem  jury  system 
wa.-inf  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  origin.  Those 
who  hold  tlie  former  view  attribute  it  to  King 
Alfred,  about  a.d.  886.  It  does  not  seem  to 
liavo  been  closely  connect<'d  with  tho  apjioint- 
mcnt  of  twelve  compurgators  for  canonical 
purgntions.  The  establishment  of  proper 
jury  trials  seems  to  have  been  under  Henry  11., 
late  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  well  rooted 
in  tho  time  of  King  John,  and  Is  insisted  on 
in  Magna  Charla,  as  the  great  bulwark  of 
liberty.  In  1353,  under  Edward  III.,  juries 
empannelled  to  try  aliens  wore  to  consist  half 
of  foreigners.  Vari<»us  Acts  havo  since  been 
pnss'-d  on  tho  subject  of  juries,  but  the  changes 
made  have  not  been  of  essential  importance. 

"  It  It  true,  (ho  t<Tfn«  of  Jury  and  verdict  were  In- 
tro-Iuci-d  by  the  Sutuumik  with  n.ruiy  other*  )n  tlx* 
■t>le  itnd  ]irru:tlceuf  mir  liwa  :  but  tlirlrinl*  by  t^xho 
men.  with  tliat  viwrntlii]  clriniiNtAni-e  of  tbrlr  ntiniil 
niou«  KKrct'iiient,  wna  not  only  uanl  nnii>nf(  tbo  Saxoiih 
and  Nornmns  but  !•  kiioaii  U>  Im>  iw  aiiclcnl  la  Smo- 
dou."'— /■cf'i/./ff:   inlroii.  t:  llut.  UnQlnnd, 

3.  A  body  of  men  selcctcl  to  award  prizea 
at  public  shows,  exhibitloiiH,  Ac, 

Jury-boac,  ».    Tlie  enclosed  place  In  which 

the  jury  sits  in  a  court  of  justice. 


Jnry-llat,  a. 

Ijaw :  A  list  of  persons  liable  to  be  stun* 
moned  to  attend  as  jur>-men.  On  or  l>efore 
July  20  in  each  year  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in 
eacli  county,  riding  or  division.  Issues  a  pre- 
cejit  to  the  churchwardens  and  treasurers  of 
the  several  jiarishes  to  make  out  such  a  list 
before  8ei>teml(er  1.  This  is  afllxed  to  the 
doors  of  churches  and  chajiels  on  the  first 
three  Sundays  of  September.     {^EnglUh.) 

Jury-procesa,  *.  The  writ  for  the  sum- 
moning of  a  jury. 

ju'-rj^,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  thinks  it 
is  connected  with  Dan.  kxore  =  a  driving, 
kitire  ~  to  drive  ;  Norw.  kyrire  =  a  drive,  a 
jouniey  ;  8w,  kora;  Icel.  keyra  =  to  drive.] 

Naut. :  A  tenu  ajiplied  to  any  stmeture  of 
a  vessel,  made  to  servo  temporarily  in  place 
of  something  lost. 

Jury-mast,  ». 

I^'aut.  :  A  temporary  mast  erected  In  place 
of  one  that  has  been  carried  away,  or  for 
navigating  a  vessel  to  a  place  where  the  per- 
manent equipment  of  masting  and  rigging  is 
furnished.  The  temjwrary  rig  is  teruied  jary- 
rig. 

jury-rigged^  a.  Furnished  with  rigging 
of  a  tcmpui.uy  kind  to  replace  that  carried 
away  by  a  storm. 

jury-rudder,  s.  A  temporary  rudder 
employed  when  the  original  rudder  has  been 
lost  or  damaged. 

j&'-rjr-inail,  s.  [Eng.  jury,  s..  and  nwn.]  One 
who  8er\es  upon  a  jury  ;  a  juror. 

"  And  wretchea  hiuig  lUnlJurgmt^  may  dine.* 

f'op^ :  liapn  (ffche  Ijock,  ill.  tl 

Jus,  s.     [Lat.]     Law,  rights. 

Jus  gentium.  ?>/ir.  The  law  or  rights  of 
nations;  international  law. 

Jns-sl,  8,     lA  Manilla  word.] 

Fabric:  A  delicate  llbre  from  an  unknown 
plant,  use<i  in  making  dresses. 

Jiis-si-ea'-a,  ».  [Named  after  Antoine  de 
Jussieu,  demonstrator  of  plants  In  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Paris.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Jussi- 
seecB  (q.v.).  Jiissia:a  Caparossa  and  J.  scahra 
have  been  used  in  Brazil  for  dyeing  black,  and 
J.  pilosa  in  the  same  country  to  proiluce  a 
yellow.  The  leaves  of  /.  p«rutnana  form  an 
emollient  poultice. 

Jiis-si-se'-e-sa.  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat. /iu>ii«(a) ; 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -ete.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagraceae. 

jiiSt,   S.       [JOUST.J 

Just,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Fr.  juste,  from  Lat  jugtvt^ 
an  extension  of  jus  =  right ;  Sp.  &,  Port,  jusfo; 
Ital.  giusto.l 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Acting  accortling  to  what  la  right  and 
fair  giving  or  willing  to  give  to  all  theirdne; 
fair,  fuipartial,  orc<|UitabIe  In  the  distribution 
of  justice  ;  upright,  incorrupt,  honest;  not 
wilting  to  overrciich  or  take  advantage  of 
others ;  fair  dealing. 

"Joseph  wnaa^Qod  inan  and  Just.^ — tidte  xsHL  M. 

2.  Uigliteoiui;  God-fearing;  of  bhiniclcas 
and  ])urc  life. 

"  Tho Jutt  ahall  live  by  tAlth."—aatatiant  IIL  lU 

3.  Making  no  rc.spect  of  persons  ;  rowaixling 
the  good  And  puikishing  the  wicked. 

"A  Ood  of  truth,  mid  without  lDl<|ulty.  yi4j(  ukd 
right  IB  hii."~-i.cut.  xxKil.  1. 

4.  True  to  one's  promises ;  flitithful,  (nist- 

worthy. 

"Just  of  thy  word.  In  eTerjr  thoafht  •Ineere.* 

/'ope:  KfiUl^  vlL  I. 

5.  Confonnaldo  to  what  Is  right ;  confurmod 
to  truth  and  justice  ;  fair,  honest, 

"  J'lit  )<(\t--\iK-«4.  Jtut  wcfiibta.  A  fuit  epbali.  and  • 
Ju$t  bin  tlinll  y«  Un\9."—L<rii.  ilv.  34. 

6.  True;  well  foundnl  ;  not  f<'r.;(»d  or  In- 
vented  ;  grnimdcd  on  fbcL 

"Crliiie*  were  laid  to  hi*  charso  t'V)  many,  the  leaal 
whenof  ifUxg  Jut(.  hod  Ix-rravml  him  of  eattmatlon 
aiKKrr.liU"-//.wi<T,'  Krrif,.  rotUg. 

7.  In  acconlancc  Mith  Aicta  ;  not  oxngger* 
ftted  ;  neither  Um  much  nor  ton  Uttio  ;  exact, 
accural*^,  prrctHn  :  an,  a  jii«(  (Icscilptinn. 

8.  In  acconlancc  with  Justice  or  equity; 
cqullAblc,  <luc,  merit<Hl,  dcitervcil. 

"  U»  ahnll  r«o«<r«  mJuM  recompenee  of  nwkrd.*— 
Bebretm  II.  1 


hBt,  h6^ ;   p<^t,  j<^I ;  cat.  ooU,  ohorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go.  f^om ;  thin,  this ;  atn.  as ;   oxpoot.  Xonophon.  c^at.     ph  -  t, 
-tlan  =  Bh^n.   -tlon,  -sloa  =  shiln ;  -flon,  -flon  =  shun,    -olous,  -tloua,  -slous  =  ahiiM^    -bio,  -dlo,  Ae.  -  bfl.  d^ 
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9.  liiaccoriUiK-e  with  what  is  proper  or  suit- 
able; retjuhir,  orderly,  due,  fit,  V'loper.auiUil'lo. 
•'  The  prince  ia  here  nt  hrtiiU  ;  I'leaaeth  your  lordship  _ 
To  meet  his  Ktiux.Jiul  diataoee  tweeu  our  itriuies  r 
Shiket;j.  :  2  Jicni-y  JW.  iv.  J. 

*  10.  Exact,  precise  ;  neither  more  nor  less. 

"Brinit  moju*t  notice  of  the  uunibers  deatl." 

S'lukesp.:  lUmy  f..  Iv.  7. 

*  11.  Full,  complete  ;  of  full  dimensions. 

"He  WRa  a  comely  iienionrtge.  a  little  Hbov©  >i«(  sta- 
ture,  well  .■iiid  Btnilght  limbed,  but aieuder."— Bacon .- 
Henry  'V/. 

B.  As  advcTh : 

1.  Exactly,  precisely. 

"Just  iifl  you  left  tbem."  Shaksap. :  Tempnt,  v. 

2.  Close  ;  very  near  in  place  or  position. 

"Now  wfts  shej'uj'  before  him  aa  he  eat." 

Shakes^.  :    Vvnus  i  Adonit,  3*i. 

5.  Exactly ;  precisely  or  nearly  ia  point  of 
time. 

•*To-niKht  at  Heme's  oak.  Juit  twixt  twelve  and  one- 
Ahai^tsp.  :  Jlfrr//  iVivet  qf  H'indaor,  Iv.  G. 

4-  Nearly,  almost,  all  but. 

"  How  Proserpine  lately  was  chuckling  to  think 
She  had  Just  cflught  vfii  nayidiig  cii  Fhlegeth'in'a 
brink."       Cambridije:  To  osiaa  Huwphi  e:j,  Etq- 

6.  Barely,  merely,  only :  as.  He  only  just 
escai'ed. 

*  C.  As  s^ibst.  T  That  which  is  just,  fair,  and 
right;  justice,  right. 

*  just-borne,  a.  Borne  in  the  cause  of 
justice  or  li-Iit, 

*'Oai  just  borne  arins."      IJhaketp.  :  King  John,  IL  2. 

•Juste -au- corps  (as  zliust'-d-lior),  s. 

[Fr.=  close  to  the  body.]   A  tlose-tittin:^  liOily- 
coat,  similar  to,  if  not  identical,  with  the 
jujion. 
jnste-mllieu  (as  zhAsf-me-lyii),  «.    [Fr. 

=  the  just  niL'an.J  The  goldeu  mean  ;  the 
true  medium  ;  that  mode  of  administering 
government  whicli  consists  in  maiutaintng  a 
just  and  fair  middle  course  between  extreme 
parties  on  either  side. 

Jiis'-ti^e,  s.  (Ft.,  from  Lat  jiistitia  =  justice  ; 
Low  Lat.  jx(stitia=^&  tribunal,  a  judge,  from 
Lat.  j»s/u5=  just  (q.v.);  Sp.  justicia;  ItaU 
givstuzia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  just ;  np- 
rijihtness,  impartiality  ;  fairness  in  dealing 
with  others ;  the  rendering  to  each  what  is 
his  due;  conformity  with  the  laws  human 
and  divine  ;  rectitude,  equity,  integrity. 

"Justice  is  two-fold.  Miinietygeneral  or  etrici  Justice. 
which  consists  In  olwervinij  l!ie  liiws,  and  the  aim  of 
which  Is  i)u1)ticgood  :  und  iuvrticu1ivrjujfic«  or  equity, 
which  amis  at  tlie  gnod  of  mdlviduals." — Beattie: 
Moral  Science,  \>t.  iiL.  cIl  iL 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  or  the  facts ;  fair- 
ness :u  the  repVesenUxtion  of  facts  respecting 
merit  or  demerit ;  imi'artiality. 

3.  Justness;  well-founded  right;  rightful- 
ness ;  agreeablcness  to  right. 

"To  rolligate  thejiurice  of  thy  plea." 

Shiikesp. :  i/t-rchanC  qf  Venice,  Iv.  U 

4.  Just  requital  of  ileserts  ;  just  treatment ; 
merited  leward  or  punishment ;  just  recom- 
pense for  couduct  or  actions. 

"He  executed  thejuttic^  of  the  Lord."— /)«it  zxxliL  21. 
6.  A  i*rson  legally  commissioned  to  hold 
courts,  and  hear  causes,  and,  to  odmiiiist-r 
justice  between  individuals;  as,  tti«  Chief 
Just Ue  of  the  ljui>remt)  Court;  ttjutlue  of  the 
peace. 

f  {1)  Juatica  of  Oie  Peace  :  Local  magistratei 
elected  by  the  people  and  Iiaving  limited  juris- 
diction  in  minor  civil  and  criminal  matters  of 
law;.their  cuur.8  are  not  courts  of  record.  A 
corresponding  ofQce  exists  in  Enf^land,  with, 
howevtT,  greater  ixiwer  aud  jurisdiction. 

"  Aa  the  ofRre  of  these  Justices  la  conferred  by  the 
cronii.  so  it  subsists  ouly  duriug  the  ii!e:;suru  of  tlio 
Bovei-ei;.'!!,  nnJ  is  doteriiiiu;ibIe :  1.  By  the  deuii^e  of 
the  crotvii ;  tiiat  is.  iu  six  mouths  after.  2.  By  e\]  rcss 
writ  niider  the  great  ee:il,  dlst/haVLiu^  any  jiorticular 
person  frum  bein^  aiij-  lunger  justice.  S.  liy  Bupcrsiil- 
lug  the  comml^isiou  liv  \^rit  of  supersrdeas.  4.  By 
a  new  coiiiiiiissiuii.  which  diBchiuves  all  the  fornKT 
justices  nut  included  therein,  b.  T.y  accession  to  the 
office  of  elierllf  or  coroner.  Tlie  iMwer.  office,  mid  duly 
of  a  jn<tic^  depend  ou  his  commUsiou.  and  on  tlio 
Beveral  statutes  which  have  created  objects  of  hU 
}Qrlsdictioiu  His  couimisslon,  lirst,  emiKuvers  him 
siuijly  to  conserve  t!ie  iieace.  It  also  emi>owers  any 
twoor  uuire  to  hearaiid  ilcttrniine  felonies  and  oUier 
ofTeuces,  which  is  the  ground  of  tluir  jurisdiction  at 
•essiona  And  as  to  the  powera  piven  to  them  by  the 
flevei-al  st^ituti's.  whlcli  have  heai>ed  ai>on  tlieni  snch 
mn  iuxinite  v.iriety  of  husineas,  that  few  care  to  under- 
take, and  fewer  ujiilers-taud.  the  office  ;  they  are  audi. 
that  the  onuutry  is  greatly  obliged  to  aiiy  worthy 
maudstmte  that  without  Bin  ster  views  of  hla  own  will 
engage  In  this  troublesome  pervice.  And  therefore,  if 
&^tt<rtcc  makes  any  undesigned  slip,  great  indulgence 
Isshowu  to  liiiii  in  tlie  courts  of  Jaw;  for  hecannut  be 
BUed  for  any  oversl'^bt.  without  notlue  l>eforehHnd  ;  ao 
aa  to  Itave  an  opi>ortuntty  of  luaklu^  NQjeud&' — Stack- 
stone:  Comment,,  hk.  L.  ch.  9. 


(2)  Chief  Justice  of  the  St<prevte  Court  of  (ft« 
United  Stuies:  Tlie  presiding  Justice,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  assent  of 
the  Senate,  and  holds  the  position  for  life. 
The  other  nn-mbers  of  the  Supreme  Bench, 
who  are  similarly  appointed,  are  known  as 
Justices  or  A.-^suciate  Justices.  The  tame  terms 
are  employed  with  retVrence  to  the  membeii 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  several  States. 

(3)  Justicts  of  the  Quorum  :  Particular  justiee* 
of  the  peace  nominated  expressly  in  the  con,- 
mission,  without  whose  presem-e  no  busiueiss 
can  be  transacted. 

(4)  Lorn  Chief  Jitfttce  of  Eughwd :  Tlie  title 
formerly  given  to  tlio  chief  judges  of  the 
courts  of  (Jueen'9  Bench  and  Common  I'leas. 
Kow  there  is  only  one  Chief  Justice,  uho  ia 
styled  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

(5)  lord  Justice-General  of  Scotland:  Also 
known  as  the  Lord-President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  highest  judge  in  Scotland. 

(6)  Lords  Jui^tices  :  Persons  .>;^i'ointed  by  the 
sovereign  to  pet  lor  a  time  as  his  substitute 
in  tlie  supreme  government  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  rb  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  The  title  borne  by  the 
Judges  of  Appeal,  originally  given  to  a  limited 
numlier  only. 

*  (7)  Justice  of  the  Forest  is  a  lord  by  his  office, 
and  hath  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all 
offences  within  the  king's  forest,  committed 
against  venison  or  vert :  of  these  there  be  two, 
whereof  the  one  halh  jnrisdictinn  overall  the 
forests  on  this  side  Trent,  and  the  other  of  all 
beyond.    {Cowel.) 

*(S)  Justices  ill  Eyre:  [EtreJ. 

* (9)  Jedburgli  or  Jeddart  justice:  A  term 
applied  to  the  executing  of  a  prisoner  aud  ' 
trying  him  after  ;  so  called  from  Jedburgh,  a 
town  on  tke  Scotch  border,  where  many  of 
the  border' raiders  were  banged  without  any 
trial.    Siiuilar  to  Halifax  law  in  England. 

(10)  High  Court  of  Jitstiu:  [Higb-Court]. 

TI  Justice  is  a  written  or  prescril>ed  law.  to 
which  one  is  bound  to  conform  and  inake  it 
the  rule  of  one's  decisions  :  equiti/  is  a  law  iu 
our  heaita  ;  it  conforms  to  no  rule  but  to 
circumstances,  and  decides  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong.  The  proper  object 
of  justice  is  to  secure  property;  the  proper 
object  of  equity  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
humanity.  Justice  is  exclusive,  it  assigns  to 
everyone  his  own  ;  it  preserves  the  subsisting 
inequality  between  men:  equity  is  communi- 
cative; it  seeks  to  equalize  the  condition  of 
men  by  .1  fair  distribution.  Justice  is  inflexible, 
it  follows  one  invariable  rule,  which  can  seldom 
be  deviated  from  consistently  with  the  general 
good;  equity,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  with 
the  c i re um stances  of  the  case,  and  is  guided 
by  discretion,    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

justlce-ayre,  s.  In  Scotland  a  circui. 
made  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  lords 
of  justiciary  for  the  distribution  of  justice, 

[EVRE.] 

*  justice-broker,  s.  A  magistrate  who 
sells  liis  judicial  decisions. 

justices'  justice,  s.  A  satirical  expres- 
sion  in  connxou  use,  applied  to  the  dispro- 
portionate sentences  aud  extraordinary  deci- 
sions of  some  of  the  unpaid  magistracy. 

"The  little  speech  which  the  Lord  Cliief  Justice  of 
Ensl^nd  took  occa-'iou  to  luake  .it  tlie  Beil'nrd  assizes 
on  J  I' siiccs'  J  list  icg  c'lntiiued  nothing  veiy  new  "— 
J>aU  Alail  Gazeite,  Oct.  20,  lcj34. 

*  J?i3'-tl90,  v.t.  [JosTTCE,  s.]  To  administer 
justice  to. 

"The  king  delivered  hira  to  the  French  king,  to  be 
Jtitticed  ty  him  at  his  pleasure.'— Z/u^uKxri. 

*  jUS'-ti^O-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  justice;  -ahh.} 
Liable  to  be  called  to  account  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

*  jus'-tice-hood,  ».      [Cng.  justice;   -Aood] 

The  otUce  or  dignity  of  a  justice ;  justice- 
ship, 

"  Should  but  the  tin?  hla  Juftetho^d  employ, 
Iu  setting  forih  vt  bucIi  a&olenm  toy.' 

iien  Joiison :  hxpottaUition  witk  inigo  JofU*. 

*  jiis'-ti9e-incnt,  s.  {Eng.  jiirfice;  -mentl 
Procedure  in  courts  of  justice ;  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

*  jSs'-ti«-er,  s.  [Eng.  >s(ic(e);-«r.]  One -who 
administers  justice  ;  a  justiciary. 

"Thii  shews  yon  areahi.ve. 
You>".''  rerK.  Hint  these  our  nether  crime* 
So  siteedily  can  venge:"         Sh'tketp.  :  Lrar,  Iv.  % 


jus'-ti9e  sbip.  s.  (Eng.  ;us(i<*;  -9hip.\  llw 
office  or  position  of  a  judge  01  justice. 

"  Prv'in  this  Ijeginnlng  having  run  thmugh  many 
degTue.-4  of  lioiiouia.  1  «  luounted  up  to  ihiu  diguitis 
of  piTHfecture,  (It  justice4iiii*."—P.  Holland:  ArmmL- 
anus.  p.  51. 

jUR-ti'-ci-a  (c  aa  sh),  s.  [Named  after  J. 
Justice,  aii  ancient  Scotch  horticulturist  and 
botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acanthads,  tribe  Eranthe- 
meie.  It  consists  of  ornamentd  mid  freely- 
flowering  ]ila'itswith  red,  jturple.  blue,  wliite, 
or  yellow  llnwers.  They  aie  natives  of  the  hotter 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Many  are  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses.  Justicia  Ecbolium  is  a 
diuretic. 

*  jus-lnf-ci-a-ble  (o  as  ah),  o.      tEng. 

justice;  -able]    Proper  or  fit  to  bo  examined 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

•  j'^-:-ti'-cl-a-ry,  •jus-ti'-ci-ar  (cassh). 

* j  as-ti  -ti*-ar  (ti  as  shi),  s.  &  o,  [Lat.  justi- 

ttarius,  from  juniU tu  =  juslice-J 
Ar  As  substantive  ,* 

1.  An  administrator  of  jnstlce. 

■'0  S-tvIour.  the  glittering  patficcs  of  \iroTti  Jiisttet- 
arii-4  are  not  tor  thee." — Up.  Hail:  CotuempUitiont j 
Zucclicua. 

2.  An  oflQcer  appointed  by  William  the  Con- 
queror corresponding  witli  a  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice. The  Chief  J  usliciary  was  the  highest  legal 
officer  ni  the  kingdom ;  he  was  presitlent  of 
the  Court uf  Kings  Bench  and  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  ai!  other  courts  were  under  his 
authority.  In  the  absence  of  the  sovereign 
from  the  kingihnu,  be  was  ex-officio  regent 
His  o'ii\ce  was  thus  one  ol  the  highest  import- 
ance and  influence. 

■'  Pv  nddins  to  it  the  place  of  his  chief  .^urtiWary.  the 
kins ''Henry  1. 1  k-nve  hun  .111  oiiiiortiiuity  of  bconiing 
one  of  the  richest  Buble>  la  in  Kurope."—  Ourke: 
Abridj  %- S-iJ.  i/LS(..  bk.iii.  ch   v. 

3.  One  who  boasts  of  tJie  justice  of  his  own 

acts. 

B.  As  adj. :  Presided  ovei  1  y  a  justiciary. 

"  He  wifq  hrnught  Into  thej^itticiaru  court.  U|>on  ut 
indictiiieul  tnT  tiie  criuio-'—iitri/pe:  Hemoriais ;  King 
ChLirlat  (au.  If-'s). 

%  High  Court  of  Justiciary  ;  The  supreme 
court  of  Scotland  in  criminal  causes.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord  justice-general,  who  is 
assisted  by  the  lord  justice-clerk,  and  five 
lords  of  session.  There  is  no  appeal  from  ita 
decisions. 

*  jus-ti'-9i-es,  s.    [Justice,  v.] 

Jmwz  An  o^d  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff, 
empowering  him  to  hold  plea  of  debt  in  his 
county  court  for  any  sum.  his  usual  jurisdic- 
tion being  limited  to  sums  under  forty  shil- 
lings. 

•  jiis'-ti-co,  *  jus'-ti-coat,  a.     [Justb-au- 

CORPS.] 

jiis-ti-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  justify ;  -a6te-l 
That  may'ur  can  be  justilicd,  excused,  or  de- 
fended ;  callable  of  being  justilicd  or  shown  to 
be  just;  dcieusible  by  law  or  reason  ;  viudio- 
able ;  excusable. 

"  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
Ax^ajusti/ii^lv  t  .  lueiL" 

MiUo/t :  Samson  Ajoni$te$,  9»L 

justifiable-homicide,  a. 

Law:  Homicide  (i.e.,  the  killing  of  a  human 
being)  in  circumstances  which  render  it  a 
justiliable  act.  When,  for  instance,  an  execu- 
tioner hangs  a  criminal  legally  condemned,  or 
when  no  other  way  of  preventing  an  atrocious 
crime,  say  murder,  is  available,  the  deed 
ceases  to  be  murder  aud  becomes  justifiable 
homicide, 

*U3-ti-fi'-a-ble-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  justijlahh  ; 
•ness.\  Tli'e  qualilyor  state  of  being  justiQ- 
able;  capabihty  of  being  justilled,  excused, 
or  defended. 

"  To  this  end  they  directed nllthelrcnergles.carelBM 
of  the  hoiicstv  '  r  /  s.  ../Crt '/e"c«  of  U)«  mtana."*— ,/.  A 
Bremer  :  Lnylitli  Siudies.  [i.  lUL 

Jfis-ti-f i'-a-bly,  arfv.  [Eng.  jTw/i;/iflK^c);  -iy-} 
In  a  justifiable  manner;  so  as  to  be  justifiable, 
excusable,  or  defensible. 

"  \o  man  amongst  us  cAnJuitiJlnblsf  plead  weakneM 
of  coiiacieucc  in  that  sense."— iou^A;  :icrmons,  vol,  lit, 
aer.  & 

jiis-ti-fi-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  ft-om  Lat.  jHSfOl- 

cationcm,  accus.  of  jiistificatio,  from  juslifica- 

tns,  pa.  par.  of  jvstifico  =  to  jus:tify  (q.v.); 

Up.  justification ;  ItaL  giust'fi^azione.} 

L  Ordinary  Lang^/age  : 

1.  Theact  of  justifying;  the  act  of  showing 


ISfte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fklU  father;   we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot; 
or,  wore.  wpu.  work,  who,  sdn;  mute,  cfib,  euro,  ijnlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^lan*    ea,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  — kw. 


justificative— juxtaposit 
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m  proving  in  be  Just,  right,  or  conformable  to 
law  and  .justice ;  vindication,  defence. 

"  I  hnj^.  for  my  ^rothn'njtufifli-iition.  he  wrote  this 
botoBKu  euay  of  tiiy  virlue."~6/iak<i*p. :  Lear,  L  2. 

2.  Tlie  Btatfi  of  being  justillcd  or  proved  to 
be  jUHt  or  ri^^'ht. 

3.  The  act  of  adjnsting,  makinjr  correct,  or 
exact ;  the  act  of  caiisju,'  the  varicus  parta  of 
a  complex  object  to  lit  tngetlier  ;  atljustmeiit. 

4.  Tbo  act  of  Judging ;  condemnatioa,  exe- 
cution.   (Scotch.) 

XL  Technically: 

J.  Boolchinding :  Attention  to  keeping  the 
w.itter  of  I'.ipcs  In  exact  register  or  corre- 
spondence, to  Keciii*e  evt*n  niaigiifs. 

2.  Law:  The  brin;;ing  forward  in  court  of  a 
Butllcieiit  rcanon  wliy  a  defendant  did  wliat  lie 
is  c^Mfd  upon  to  answer;  surh  a  jilea  must 
•et  forward  some  6i>ecial  matter. 

3.  Print.  :  The  adjustment  of  distance  be- 
tween the  letters  in  the  words  nnd  the  \rr)rds 
in  a  line,  so  as  to  avoid  any  glaring  dispropor- 
tion, and  make  them  tlU  the  measure. 

1.  Theology : 

(1)  Prote.stant  Theol. :  A  forensic  act  by  which 
God  dec-lares  the  sinner  rigliteous,  and  atquits 
him  of  &]\  guilt  on  account  of  the  nn-ritoiioiis 
life  and  atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ  the  lit;- 
deeiner,  imputed  to  the  .sinner  and  n-ceived  l>y 
faith  alone.  Tim  scri|»ture  passnu'es  adduced 
in  sujiport  of  tliia  view  are  Isa.  liii.  11 ;  Act.s 
Xiii.  39;  Rom.  iii.  20-"l,  iv.  1-25,  v.  16-21  : 
Tiii.  30;  Gal.  il.  16-21.  iii.  8,11  ;Tit.  iii.  7,  &e. 
A  broad  distinction  isdiuwn  between  Justiflca- 
tinn  .ind  sanctificatinn.  (See  the  Kleventli 
Article,  and  the  Homily,  Of  Justification,  also 
Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  xi  ) 

(2)  Uomxin  Tlicol. :  The  infusion  of  nghtenus- 
nesa  into  the  sinner  by  the  Spiiit  of  Gml.  On 
that  view  there  is  not  essential  distinction  be- 
tween jnstilicition  and  sanctitlcition.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view,  and  ngninst  the  distinction 
orawn  by  Protestants  between  justilication 
and  sunctiflcatiiin,  Roman  theologians  cite 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.  St.  Pan!  has  been  telling  the 
Corinthians  that  the  "  nnright^^ons  shalT  not 
Inhurit  the  kingdom  of  G»»d."  lie  cmitinues, 
"And  such  were  eonir^  of  you;  !)ut  ye  nr© 
washed,  biit  ye  are  sanrtifkd,  hut  ye  are  justi- 
fied." Here  anictiflcntion  is  put  before  Justl- 
flcatioQ.    Bee  also  Epk.  Iv.  24. 

'Jtia-tif'-i-ca-tive,  a.  [Lat.  JitstiJico.t(its\ 
pa.  par.  of  Jusfifico;  Eng.  suff.  -ivp.]  Having 
power  to  justify  ;  justifying,  justificatoiy. 

•  Jtis-tif -i-ca-tor,  s.  fLnw  Lat.,  ft-om  Lat. 
jvstijicatiis,  pa,  par.  of  J  ytslifico.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  justifies,  excuaea, 
OP  defends. 

n.  Ixtw: 

L  A  compurgator  (q. v.). 

2.  A  jurymaiL 

Jfta-tif -I-ca-tor-^,  a.  fKng.  justiflcator  ;  -;/.] 
Justifying,  excusing,  defensory. 

Jils'-ti-fl-dr,  s.    \V:ng.  justify  :  ^r.] 

1.  One  wliojustilicK,  vindicates  or  defends. 

"They  wt-rn  not  nii-D.  but  JustiiUrt  of  tbeuiaelvei 
auil  hyiHicritcs."— .S'  rjji-r:  I.ifi- i.f  l-nrkt^.  oii.  iwc. 

2.  One  who  pardons  and  absolves  from  slu 
and  punishment. 

Jiis'-ti-fy,  •  Jus-tl-fye,  v.t.  &  i.  [fr.  jiixts- 
jUr,  from  Lat ,  jifs/t/ico,  from  jua/iw  =  just,  and 
Jiicio  =  to  make  ;  tip.  U  Port.  ju«£(/I«ar.<  Ital. 
$i\LUlfirurt.\ 

A.  TransUivt : 

L  OrUiiiarjf  Lartfiua/fe  : 

1.  To  prove  or  f»Iiow  to  be  tuflt,  tnie,  or  con- 
ionnable  to  right.  law,  justice,  jiropricty,  or 
duty  r  to  vindicate,  to  defend,  to  excuse, 

■*  In  niHhefl  folly  with  n  full-monn  tlitc, 
Thou  wi'Ici'iiio  rrrura  I'f  whatovrr  tilz4V 
liijmtifn  It  by  n  thoudnnd  llpn," 

CotofMrr :  Prrtffriru  ^  Krror,  9R4. 

•  2.  To  prove  ;  to  establish  by  evidence  ;  to 
diow  ;  to  (lomonstrato. 

"  I  here  could  pluck  liln  hluhnM>'  frown  upon  yoo, 
AMilJititi/if  yoH  Inltora.*'       tihaJtetp.  :  Tempttt,  r. 

5.  To  absolve  :  to  acquit ;  to  declnro  to  bo 
froe  fmni  guilt  or  Idanie  ;  to  exonerate. 

"Ttip  Uw  hath  )iu1k'<1  then.  E1««iit  ; 
I  cnawljuiti/ff  ivli'>m  Inw  ruiulriiinn." 

.sA<»Uv>.  ■•  2  //rnri/  /l'..  11.  t. 

t  4.  To  cauie  to  fit  together  exactly,  as  tho 
various  parts  of  a  cnm|>lex  body;  to  adjust, 
in  (It  together,  to  make  exact.  [Justikica' 
TION,  I.  8.j 


6.  To  condemn,  to  execute,  to  hang.  (ScoUh.) 

"Tho  only  drap  o'  pontlp  l.lulil  tLafi  in  your  body 
wna  t.iir  ^:T•.^.^.t  uniiiii  uiicK  •  iimi  mm  Juttijied&t  Duiu- 
IotUju. '—Hvott:  llob  Hoy,  ch.  XxiU. 
IL  Theology  : 

0)  Protestant  Theol. :  To  declare  the  sinner 
righteous,  to  acquit  the  sinner.  I  JusTincA- 
noN,  II.  4(1).] 

"Thrtt  Hhich  glTn  oa  a  title  to  k  perfect  rlghteoTU. 
ness  ^\iMii>iit  lis.  by  which  i\luii<-  wo  stand  Ju-m/iea  be- 
lore  God." — :iouth:  Ser^uont.  voL  iiL,  Mr.  *. 

2,  Roman  Theol.:  To  infuse  ri^'ht«ousnos8 
Into  the  sinner,     [Justification,  II.  4(2).] 

•  B«  Intrans. :  To  agree ;  to  coincide  or 
conform  exactly ;  to  form  an  even  suiface  or 
exact  lino  with  anylliing. 

If  To  Justify  hail :  To  prove  the  sufRciency 
of  bail  or  sureties  for  tlie  amount  for  which 
they  go  bail. 

"And,  If  excepts  to,  the  ball  mnat  be  perfects  : 
that  is.  they  111 u8t./iM(i'i/  thoinMtVf^iiicourt.orbcfoie 
the  ci>iiiiiil»sioucr  In  tlie  country,  by  swcarhiK  tUern- 
Pt;lvc»  house kcei>e re.  and  c;>«h  ii(  thcni  to  bo  wurtli  tlie 
fntl  sum  for  V  lihli  thev  are  bail  afti-r  jinytnent  of  nil 
thtir  debta,"— Bi-icA-jtofie  .■  Comment.,  bk.  UL,  oh.  10. 

Jus-tiln'-i-an,  s.  k.  a.    [See  def.1 

A,  As  snbst. :  One  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

B.  As  oaIj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Institutes  or  luws  of  the  Kmperor  Justinian. 

Jiis-tin'-i-an-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Justinian;  -i<t.] 
One  wlio  is'skilleil  or  learned  in  the  Institutes 
of  Jusliuiau  ;  one  learned  in  civil  law.  (ir/tar- 
ton.) 

*  Jus -tie  (tie  as  el),  v.i.  &  (.    [Jostle,  u.J 

A,  Intrans;. :  To  run  up  against  anything ; 
to  clasli,  to  encounter,  to  jostle. 

" Injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  It^ve -taking,  J usftvi  ruughly  by." 

.S/taAc  ;'. ;  TroUxu  i  Vrasiua.  iv.  A. 

B.  Trans. :  To  jostle ;  to  run  or  knock  up 
against ;  to  push,  to  drive. 

"I  nm  In  caae  Xa  juttlo  a  coDetAble." — ShaJcesp.  : 
Tcmital,  Ikl.  2. 

*  jiis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  8.  [Ji'Rtle,  v.]  A  shock, 
a  jiusli,  on  cni'ounler,  a  jostle. 

"  Ry  any  ainhltninna  expre.taioii.  accidental ^Mtlff,  or 
nukhid  repartee."— 7"afi«r,  No.  25o. 

Just-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  Just ;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  just  manner ;  in  accordance  with 
justice,  law,  or  ir^dit ;  honestly,  ujirightly. 

"I  Amjuttly  killed  with  mine  own  trenchcry." 

atmketp.  :  Uitmid,  v.  2. 

2,  Fairly,  accurately,  properly ;  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  and  truth  :  as,  The  matter  in 
Justly  described, 

Jiisf-noss,  t.    t^ng.  Just ;  -ness.] 

1.  The(iiiality  or  state  of  being  just ;  Justice, 
upriglitnoss,  equity,  fjiimcss. 

"Not  Uio  ftts^tiru  of  a  cauHo,  hut  tho  valoiir  of  the 
Roldlem  that  luuit  win  the  Held."— fiou^A;  n^i-mom. 
vt<L  1.,  Bcr.  '. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  or  facts ;  accuracy, 
fairness,  propriety. 

"Cowley  haa  with  Kreatflr./iM(w;M  of  thought  com- 
pared a  hcatitlful  wimiiiu  to  a  iiurcuplno,  that  soiidx  an 
anow  from  evorjr  port." — Addison  :  tijieclalor.  So.  877, 

jiit,  V.i.  [A  variant  of  jrf,  v.  (q.v.).J  To  push 
or  shoot  forward  in  prominences  ;  to  project 
beyond  tho  main  b(^idy. 

•*  Tho  r«l  rockd  from  the  TDntetn 

JufUnff  ovtiThnug  t\\e-  rlvtr. 

Long/tUaioi  Blattatha,  rrtlL 

*  Jttt,  *  JUtte,  «.    [Jut,  r.) 

2.  Tliiit  which  juts  or  projects  out;  a  pro- 
jocLinn,  a  prominence. 
2.  A  pu-sb,  a  shove. 


Jut-window,  «. 

Ciirp.:  A  bow-window  projecting  fWm  the 
ftu'e  of  a  building  ;  a  bay-window. 

Jute,  s.    [Vnynjhot.] 

1.  Comm.  rC  Manuf.  :  Tlio  flbro  of  two  TrKlinn 

f ilantfl,  Corc/ioni?  «i;>ffi/irtW«,  cultivated  cliiellv 
n  tho  Cfiitml  and  cimloni  jmrts  of  IteuKal,  and 
C.  olilorina  In  tho  Tiiighbourhowi  of  Calcutt/i. 
It  is  mnnnfactui-etl  into — (a)  clnth  of  different 
qn.Tllties  rantiing  from  Bulmtitnt**rt  for  silk,  or 
shirtintra,  curtnins,  cjirppts.  and  "giinntes" 
(ha'.;s  fnr  hoMli  _^  grnin);  (h)  paper  prepai-ed 
chiefly  from  the  '*ro.|<'clionH"nn«l  "  cut  Hugs*' ; 
(r)  cordage  from  tlie  coanier  and  Btmiig<'i- 
qualiticM. 

2.  //t'-fif. :  Thp  flhro  wa<»  Hint  experimented 
on  by  Knrnpcana  nnfivmirably  tn  ISiO.  In 
1832  n  Pundi'p  nmniifaciun'riiited  it  again,  and 
found  It  answer  his  purpoKP.      From  timo  tin- 


moniorial  the  natives  of  Bengal  hnd  made  !t 
into  gunnies  by  hand  weaving.  Tlienmiiufac- 
ture  behig  introduced  into  Dundee  and  mrried 
on  by  machinery,  greatly  injured  the  Indian 
hand  manufacture,  bi.t  the  natives  found  It 
prolitabie  to  exi>oit  the  rnw  mnterial.  Next 
factories  were  estriblished  in  India,  in  Borneo, 
&.C,  iiinetei:n  having  sprung  up  nt^ir  Calcutta 
between  lSr4  and  Im^:^.  Jute  is  ni>w  gmuQ 
piirn-ssfidly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  foiled 
States,  yc-t  jute  kikhIs  «ro  largely  iniiNirlcd, 
gntiny  bags  being  much  um-^I.  Jute  IihII»4 
tthe  lower  part  ctf  ptern  and  nppcr  piirl  of 
rout)  are  also  tni|iorffd.  SlachmiTy  is  now- 
heing  devclupcd  \vliirli  will  reudtr  the  utales 
Indt'iKMKlfnt  v(  fon-ign  julu. 

Jut'-land-er.  s.  [From  the  country  Jutland; 
Kulf.  -er.l    A  native  or  inhabitant  oi  Julluud. 

Jut'-land-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Jutland;  -ish,]  Of 
or  itertaining  to  Jutland,  or  its  people. 

J&f-tins,  pr.  par.t  a^  &  a.    [Jut,  v.] 

A,  A:  B,  As  pr.  par.  tC  particip.  adj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

C.  A$  su^st. :  The  act  or  state  of  projecting 
out. 

Jutting-out,  s. 

Arri/.:  A  projeetion  ;  said  of  windows, 
corlicls,  cornice-s,  iic, 

•Jut-ting-ly,  arfy.  [F.ng.  jutting; -ly.]  In  a 
jutting  ur  projecting  inauucr. 

•Jiit'~ty,  v.t.    [Jut,  v.]     To  project  beyond; 

to  overliang. 

"  As  fearfully  nm  doth  A  galled  rock 
O'orhtiiii;  ainljatri/  his  confouiit^cd  1>nM.' 

Si'oketp, :  ffenrg  V  .  U\.  t, 

•  Jfif -tSr,  ».     [Jt-TTt,  v.]    a  proiceting  part  of 

a  wall,  as  of  a  prominent  course  ;  a  pier,  a 
mole. 

•Ju'-vSn-al,  s.  [A  cornipt.  of  juvenile  (q.T.).] 
A  young  inan,  a  youth,  a  juvenile. 

"Tlio  Jiitrenir.  the  prince,  your  master,  wlioaeehln 
Is  Dot  yet  &t:<S^«*\."-^luikftp.  :  2  Uonru  J  C,  L  X. 

JU-vSn-a'-li-a,  ».     [I-nt.  neut.  pi.  of  jnvenalit 
=youtliful,juvenile,KnitiibIeforyoungi'eople.J 
Rfyman  Antiq. :  Games  for  young  people,  in- 
stituted by  Nero. 

•  Jii-ven-€8'-9en5e,  «.     [T^e.  juvenfsiTti(e) ; 

-cr.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  juveuee- 
cent ;  a  giowing  young. 

•  Jii-ven-es'-^ent,  a.    {Lnt.  juvenestxns,  pr. 

par.  of  Juvenesco  =  to  grow  voting,  from  ^i- 
vcnis  ■=.  young.)    Growing  or  becoming  young. 

Ju'-ven-ile,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  ftom  Lat  jvvmtiio, 

irum  jui't:«i5  =  young] 

A.  As  adj. :  Voung,  yonthful. 

"N'o  crime  In  it  Jiit^nna   •'xcrrltAtlon.'— ^«iwBr 

Setftit  .'■icUmrificu  :  JCpUt.    (Dodkj 

B.  As  Bubst. :  A  young  pei-son,  a  yonth. 
"•Vm.  ye«.  yen.-  cried  the  /upmOM."— c:  BronU: 

Jaru  i:yr«.  cli.  xvllL 

•jA'-v^a-ile-ness,  e.  fEng.  jHtwiiTe;  -*w«».] 
The  qunlity  or  state  of  being  juvenile  ;  youtli, 

youtljfubiesa. 

jA-vSn-iCl'-t-t^,  «.  [Fr.  iuvhtilit/.  f»v>m  lAt. 
juiTnilitatem,  accus.  of  JuTeniiitas,   from  ^- 

venilie  =  youthful.] 

t  I.  Y(»nthfuluess,  yonth. 

*  2.  A  light  and  oareluas  manner;  youtliftU 
actions  or  conduct. 

"Cuitoiiiary  •trahui  ftiid  ttimirmclttl  JurrtML' li^  l»r« 
niAdp  II  dimcuH  lo  cnruiiieii>t  and  irrak  oivdlUy  lo 
dwl I MtloUB."— (I ;an»m .'  .'<n»/»tj  .SHetiti/ln^ 

•  Jii'-vSn-tate.  ».     [Ijit.  jvventas  (gpnit.  jv- 

iTnf/(((\)     from    juvenis  *  young.]       Youtb, 

yoiithfulness. 

JA'-Vl-O,  (t.     fBrarninn(?).] 

Pot.':  Tlie  Brazil  nut  (PcrtholfttlarxnlMYt 
fine  tree  100  or  120  feet  bigli,  from  tlie 
Orinoco,  &c, 

J^-wan'-sa,    J^-woa'-sa,   «.     (Etym. 

duulKiul.l    " 

Dot.  :  The  camera  thorn  (q.T.).    [Aliiaoi.] 

J^-war',  $.    [JowAiiEK.] 

*Jftx-ta-p6yo',  t>.(.  (lAt>jrta  ••  clnao,  next. 
and  KiIk- ;>o.s«.l  To  |>laoo  u&xtor  Duar ;  to  spl 
liide  by  Hide. 

•  Jilx-ta-piS»'-lft,  r.t  \Xj\t  jujrta  =  ch^tK, 
nevl,  [Mid  n'ti(ii.«,  pn.  piir.  fifrtonn  ia  to  piooe  i 
To  plac«>  mtxt  or  near;  to  Jiixf A|to«e. 


b^  b^;  p^t,  ^6^1;  oat.  90II,  ohorua,  9hin.  benqh:  go.  kom;  thin.  fhU:  sin.  as;   exitoot,  Xonophon,  exist.     -i*g. 
-OAan,  -tlan  =  staaxL    -tloa,  -slon  —  staiin ;  -t^on.  -^on=^zli*n.    -olous.  -tlous,  -sious  ^  sli<U.    -bio.  -dlo.  ko.  >  bel,  d«L 
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juxtaposition— kaha 


jtix-ta-po-^i'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  jiixta  =  close. 
next.'aiHlEiii;.  j»isi(ioH(q.T.).]  Tlieactof  pl:u'- 
ing  or  setting  next  or  near,  or  si'io  by  side; 
the  state  of  lK;ing  set  near  or  siile  liy  side  ; 
nearness  or  closeness  of  position  ;  contiguity. 

'■But  the  idea  of  jitouis  i\nd  nf  tlieirrelfitive  welglits. 
and  of  llie  building'  »|)  of  cniiipomids  by  tlio  .N-ar/'i- 
pos/f/oti  of  oleiniiitirj-  ntniii?.  is  i-eifectly  de.iiiitfl, 
and  afrords  tlie  only  Bnlisfrtctorye-fplMntloii  yet  given 
of  tbo  observed  biwa  of  cheiniml  c-mMliation.  — 
Oraham:  chemutry  land  ed.).  vol  it..  \>.  SIS. 

]U-za,il',  s.  [Native  won!.]  A  kind  of  heavy 
rifle  used  liy  the  Afgliiins.    (Annandak.) 

'  jy-mold.  s.    [G  iiuLU..) 

•Jysso,  ».    [Gia.J 


K.  The  eleventh  letter  and  the  eighth  eonso- 
nant  of  the  English  alp!ial>et  Tliia  letter 
has  before  vowels,  ami  befure  nil  eonsonants 
excopt  71.  till'  ;  Miie  phonetic  v;ilue  in  all  the 
alplialiets  wheie  it  appears  -agiiUui-almonien- 
taiy  soniiil  produced  by  misiug  tl)e  back  of 
the  tongue  tn  the  back  of  the  p;ilate.  as  in 
Icill,  keen,  king.  Before  n  it  is  not  sounded  in 
English,  as  in  knee,  knell,  knife.  From  tlio 
sixteenth  tn  the  last  century  it  was  used  in 
English  at  the  end  of  wonls  after  c,a|ii'arcntly 
to  strengthen  the  hard  c,  as  in  idchemick, 
musick,  puhlick,  but  this  ns;ige  is  now  con- 
fined to  iiioiinsyllables,  as  ckt-ck,  clock  duck, 
sick.  It  also  fre(|ucntly  occui-s  at  the  end  of 
monosyllables  folhnved  by  e  mute,  as  diilx, 
strike  :  or  alone  after  long  vowels  or  dipthongs, 
as  in  seek,  speak,  hook,  look,  hawk,  or  preceded 
"by  the  consonants  I,  n,  r,  as  milk,  shrink, 
dirk.  It  is  met  with  in  the  middle  of  words 
only  where  the  monosyllable  to  which  )•■  t>ft- 
longs  are  compounded,  as  in  sj^eaking,  firkin, 
mairkisit,  tinker,  inkling,  mankind.  It  talccs 
a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  deriva- 
tives, as  in  Die  suffixes  -ock,  -ikin. 

^  Forming  part  of  the  ori^iinnl  Phoenician 
alphabet,  k  I'assed  into  Greek  and  tlie  oldest 
Latin  ;  but  c  was  substituted  for  it  in  the 
latter  at  an  early  date,  nnd  it  only  survived  in 
a  few  common  ab'-reviations  {see  below).  In 
the  early  i>art  of  the  present  era,  moicover, 
the  sound  of  A:  or  c(h'<rd)  was  Inst  in  Itdy.  It 
underwent  palatization— i.e.,  it  was  produuL'd 
hy  raising  the  middle  instead  of  tlie  back 
of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  nnd  c  was  sounded 
as  ch{tsh).  Those  modern  alphabets,  tlifrefbrc, 
derived  fn.in  Italy  (i.e.,  Celtic,  Mod.  Italian. 
French,  and  Spanish)  have,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  k,  and  the  sound  and  letter  are  only 
present  in  a  few  foreign  importitioiis.  In 
those  alpiiabets,  howevi-r,  derived  through 
the  Greek  (i.e.,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic)  /:  pbys 
an  important  pnrt.  But  in  England  tlie  letter 
holds  a  very  anibiL^oious  position.  TIic  earlicht 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  being  dcrivsd  from 
Eonian  missionaries,  was  without  k,  and  c 
was  generally  used  to  represent  its  sound, 
but  German  influence  soon  introduced  it  to 
northern  England,  and  made  it  interchange- 
able with  c  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
two  letters  were  used  indillerently  (ef.  cyning, 
Jcyning).  The  Norman  French  of  the  Con- 
quest brought  in  many  words  in  which  k 
could  have  no  place,  and  not  only  often  soft- 
ened the  old  c  (liard)  to  ch  or  c  (sibilant)  (cf. 
cild,  child),  but  gave  c  g'^neral  predominance 
over  k,  even  when  the  original  sound  was  re- 
tained. In  northern  England,  however,  it 
continued  to  be  freely  used  in  words  in  whieli 
in  southern  dialects  k  had  given  way  ch  or  c 
(sibilant)— N.  rike  (kingdom),  8.  richc ;  N. 
crake  (cross),  S.  cronchp. ;  N.  Alu«nc/j,  S.  Green- 
wich ;  N.  Caider.  S.  Chester.  In  Lowland 
Scotch,  likewise,  fc  still  retained,  as  it  docs 
to  this  day,  its  old  importance  (if.  kirk  and 
chtirch).  K  has  undergone  many  other  j  ho- 
netic  changes  in  Indo-European  languages. 
In  the  Grjeco-Latin  branch  it  was  sometimes 
labialized,  and  became  p  (of.  Lat.  erjv-us  and 
Gr.  lirnos  (hipp's)  =  horse,  Sanse.  kankan,  and 
Gr.  TTfVTe  (penle),  i.e.,  TreV;re  (peupc)  =  tlve). 
In  English  it  lias  been  occasionally  rejilaced 
by  ( (cf.  Old  Eng.  bak.  Mod.  Eng.  bat,  make  = 
mate,  maked  ~  made). 

I.  As  an  initial  K  is  used :  Tn  orders  of 
knighthood  for  knight :  as.  K.G.,  Knight  of 
the  Garter;  K.T.,  Knight  of  the  Tnistle  ; 
K.C.B.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Batli. 


Jl,  Asa  symbol  K  is  used : 

1.  For  Nuuifrala  (Roman)  =  250,  or  with  a 
line  above  it  (K)  =  2jU,000  ;  In  Greek  if  =  20, 
and  k  =  20,000. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  potassium  (being  the 
initial  b-tter  of  Kahum)  (q.v.),  by  which  name 
the  metal  is  also  known. 

•Ita,  s.    [Ca.]    a  chough,  a  jackdaw. 

ka-a'-ba,  s.    ICaaba.] 

kaa  -ma,  s.     [Native  narae.l 

Z',oi. :  liiibnlis  caama,  a  South  African  ante* 
lope.    Called  also  the  Hartebeest  (q.v.). 

kab,  s.    [Cab,  2.] 

kab  -a-la,  s.    (Cabala,] 

'  kab  -ane,  «.    [Cabin.] 

ka-ba'-ro,  s.    [Native  name.] 

^fusic:  A  small  drum  useil  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Abyssiniaus.     (Slaiacr  £  Barrett.) 

kab-ba-lisf-xc-al,  a.    [Cabbalistical.] 

kab-bas-OU',  s.    [Fr.,  probably  fVom  a  native 

name.] 

Zool. :  Cuvier'g  nnrae  for  a  section  of  the 
Armadillo  genus  (Dnsjip^is).  The  fore  and 
liind  legs  have  ea"h  five  toes ;  the  teeth  are 
from  thirty  to  forty.  Example,  Das7jpns 
Tatoua. 

kab'-be-lon,  ».    [Ger.  kahbelian ;  Sw.  kabelgo; 
Dan.  kabeljao  =  corl-tish.] 
I.  Ordinary  Jjingnage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

2.  Cabliage  and  potatoes  mashed  together. 
H.  Nanticul : 

1.  Codfish  which  has  been  salted  and  hung 
for  a  few  days  but  not  thoroughly  dried. 
(Smith.) 

2.  A  dish  of  mashed  cod.    {Smith.) 

kSb'-bos,  3.    [Prob.  Native  East  Indian.] 

Ichthy. :  The  name  of  an  East  Indian  fish  of 
the  Muskbm  kind.  It  grows  to  about  two 
feet  long,  lias  no  scales,  but  feels  smooth  and 
soft  like  an  eel.  Brown  in  colour,  its  snout  is 
of  a  paler  hue  and  spotted  with  black.  (Itees: 
Cyclopisdia.) 

ka'-bin,  s.  A  kind  of  marriage  among  the 
Muhammadans  which  is  not  considered  as 
binding  for  life,  but  is  solimnised  on  condi- 
tion th;il  the  husband  allows  the  wife  a  cer- 
t-'iu  sum  of  money  in  case  of  separation. 
^fTiarUni.) 

ka'-bob,  ka'-bab.  s.    [Cabob.] 

•ka' -bobbed,  a.  [Eng.  fcohob;  -ed.]  Dressed 
savoury  as  a  eabob  (q.v.). 

"The  centeel  (eel  of  your  tip-ton  folks  la  no  more 
like  n-iture  tliMi  one  of  vour  tiuc  kabobbcd  (ilcas^-eca 
is  to  iilaiu  roast  aud  taties." — Morton:  iiecrett  Worth 
Knowing,  L  L 

Ka-byle\  a.  &5.    [Arab,  kahdil.) 

A.  .-Is  subst.:  A  person  belonging  to  any  of  a 
sei  ies  of  tribes  inhabiting  Alger.a.  and  forming 
the  best  known  branch  of  the  Berber  race, 
tli^  old  aborigines  of  North  Africa,  who  occu- 
pied at  one  time  all  the  teiTitory  between 
Egypt  and  the  Canary  Islands.  They  were 
known  to  the  Romans  aa  the  Numidians. 
Although  in  physique  the  Kabyles  resemble 
the  Arabs,  their  life  and  character  are  radically 
different.  Their  houses  are  of  sti)ne ;  they 
dwell  in  towns,  and  engage  not  only  in  the 
cultivation  of  figs,  vines,  and  tobacco,  but 
in  the  manufacture  of  lime,  tiles,  soap,  and 
domestic  utensils.  The  fine  arts  are  not  un- 
known to  them,  and  wood-engraving  and  en- 
graving on  metal  are  practised  among  them. 
Though  Muhannnadans  by  religion,  th-ir  pol  - 
tical  institutions  are  essentially  democratic. 
The  Arab  language  is  sjioken  by  the  majority 
of  them,  but  their  original  tongue  is  not  l'>st, 
and  thei  r  popular  ii  tcrature,  preserved  througli 
oral  transmissions,  has  l>eea  committed  to 
writing  by  a  French  savant.  They  numlw-red 
in  18134.  2,400,000  persons,  and  their  provinee 
is  known  as  Kabylia  or  Kabylie.  The  French, 
in  whose  territory  they  now  lie,  lind  them 
active  soldiers  and  artisans. 

•'  In  short,  there  is  little  or  nothlnc  thit  Is  Arabic 
abrjut  tiie  La')yle."~Friser's  .\hig..  Oct ,  1B02,  \>.  44&. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  series  of 
tiibes  described  under  A. 

"1  mennt  to  l-Kltre  with  the  Iwullnp  men  of  the 
vlll  ige  ATid  see  Kubyie  hic'—Froicr't  Mag^tzine.  OcL. 
1852.  V  ^5'- 


ka-dar'-ite«  b,  [From  Arabic,  and  Eng.  sufL 
'■itc.\ 

Muhammadanism :  A  sect  which  denv  pre- 
destination, and  maintain  the  doctrine  t-l  free 
will. 

ka'-dt  kad  i-as-ter.  s.    [Cadl] 

ka'-dris*  s.  pi.     [From  Arab.) 

Mithamma'lanism. :  An  order  of  Muhanv- 
madan  dervishes,  founded  a.d.  1165.  They 
lacerate  themselves  with  scourges. 

kad-siir'-a,  s.    [The  Japanese  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  r»f  Schizandracea;.  They 
are  mucilaginous  sbrul'S,  wiili  three  sepals, 
six  to  nine  petals,  and  fifteen  or  more  stamens^ 
found  in  tropical  Asia.  By  boiling  the  .iuice, 
a  miicil.ige  is  obtained,  used  in  making  Bnms- 
sonetia  paper.  The  Japanese  women  use  it 
also  to  clean  ponuitum  from  their  hair. 

k^d-siir'-dd,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  kadstir(n);  -ad.} 
B'^t.  (PL):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  SchizaudracetE  (q.v.). 

kao^  8.    [Ka.]    a  daw. 

"  G"tl  lileas  your  hononrs  a"  your  day^ 
\Vi'  sow]>3  o'  knll  and  hr^ts  o'rtaise, 
lu  spite  o'  a'  the  thievisli  kae$." 

Damn  :  Vry  A  Prayer. 

ksem'-nier-er-ite,  5.  [Named  by  Norden- 
skibld  in  lS4:i  after  Kiiramerer  of  Bisserak, 
Russia  ;  sulf.  -ite  (.Viii.).] 

Min, :  A  reddish-violet  variety  of  Penninite 
(q.v.).  owin.^  it-s  colour  to  varying  amounts 
of  sesquioxide  of  clironuum  ;  tirst  found  near 
Lake  Itkul.  Perm,  Uussia,  and  subsequently 
in  well-defined,  hexagonal  j-risms  at  Texas, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvani  i,  U.S.A.  ;  in 
both  cases  associated  with  chromite. 

ksemp-fer'-i-a,  s.  (Named  after  Engelliert 
K^eTiipfi-r.  a  traveller  to  Japan,  born  in  West- 
phalia A.D.  luOl,  died  in  1716.] 

Bot,  :  A  genus  of  Zingiberacea.  K(^mpferia 
Galanga  is  often  mixed  with  the  G'llajigale 
obtained  from  Alpinia  p'jrumida'is  and  A.  Al- 
lu'jhits.  The  san-e  sj^ecies  and  K.  rotwuia  are 
used  medicinally  in  India. 

ksemp'-fcr-ide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Kcemji/eiiia) : 
sulf.  -iiic.] 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  substance  without 
taste  or  smell,  found  in  the  mot  of  Knnnpferia 
ga.langa.  It  melta  at  100',  is  very  soluble  ia 
ether,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble 
in  wab^r.  Suliduiric  aei'l  imparts  to  it  a  beau- 
tiful dark  green  colour,  whilst  potash  dissolve* 
it  with  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Kif-fer,  Ka.f'-fir,  s.    [Kafir,] 

kaf-fle,   8.      [COFFLE.] 

kir-i-la.  kaf-i-lah.  a.  [Arati.  kafnla.y 
A  caravan  or  company  travelling  with  camels. 

Kaf -ir,  Kaf -fer,  Kaf-fire,  s.  &  o.    [Arak 

A.'u/ir=an  unbLliever.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  country  bfr 
tween  Cape  Colony  and  Dehigoa  Bay  ;  so  called 
by  the  Muhannnadans  on  account  of  their  re* 
fusal  to  accept  Islamism. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Kafirs. 

B.  As  atlj.  :  or  or  pertaining  to  the  Kafira, 
kafiE^e-bread,  s.    [Caffer-brcad.] 

kaj-e-neiTl'-i-a,  s.  {Named  from  Count 
Frederic  Kageneik,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  the  order  Uosaceic  (Rose- 
worfy).  Kageneikia  crata:goide.<  is  a  very  tall, 
onianiental-growing  tree,  succeeding  in  hiam, 
peat,  and  sand  ;  i-peued  cuttings  will  strike 
readily  in  sand,  under  a  gl  iss  in  a  little  heat. 
It  is  confined  to  Chili,  and  its  flowers  are 
white.     {Piutun.) 

ka'-C^,  s.     [A  New  Caledonian  wo-d] 

0>-nith.  (PI):  Rbinochetin:e,  a  sab-family 
of  Gruidffi  (Cranes). 

ka-ha',  s.    [Dyak.l 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  the  Dyaks  <rf 
Borneo  to  the  Long-  or  Prolposcis  -  nosed 
Monkey  (Scmnopiihtcus  nasulis).  It  b's  a 
nose  of  prodigious  size  and  length,  a  wide 
mouth,  aud  a  receding  chin  ;  arms  and  legs 
long  ;  colour  of  the  back  and  shoulders  a 
reddish  or  <lark-red  brown,  the  restof  a  lighter 
colour.  The  Dyaks  think  tlicm  descended 
from  men  wlio  took  to  the  woods  to  avoid 
paying  tixes. 


fite.  SSX,  taxe,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  wo,  wet,  here,  catnel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go.  p8^ 
or.  wore,  wfU;  work,  whd.  son;  mute.  oub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Sihrlan.    <e,fio  =  e;ey  =  a.    qu-  kw« 


kail— kaland 
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kail,  kalo,  *keal(3/i/fon).  *cale, «.  [Fmm 
iidx:].  cul  (Keiiit.  aiil)  =  calibage  ;  Ir.  cat;  Manx 
kail;  Coin,  cual ;  Wei.  cuwl ;  liret,  ka'd;  <rf. 
lAt.  caulis  =  (1)  sUlk,  (2)  cabbage.  {Hkeat).} 
ICotR.] 
I.  Onli nary  Language: 

1.  The  name  loosely  given  in  England  to  all 
Teg<>tables  down  to  the  lifteentli  coituiy,  and 
MO  oci-asionally  used  in  modem  Scotch,  ti^ii^ 

*'C»la,  ofui,  oluaeulum."—Cath,  Angt. 

2.  A  broth  made  in  Scotland  of  cabbage,  with 
OT  Without  nu-at.     (Jamieson.) 

"  On  tliwr  aft  Scotland  chowB  her  cood, 
1q  suuiilescouvs,  tli«  wale  u  food  I 
Or  tuiiib'  In'  in  the  boiling  flixKl 
Wi'  kail  an"  beef    Bunts  :  Hcotch  DrlnK 

8.  A  dinner.  (Scotch.)  The  phrase  "Will 
you  couie  and  take  your  kail  wi'  me?"  is  com- 
mon in  Scotland.  Cf.  the  Fr.  Invitation, 
"Voulez-vous  venir  manger  la  soupe  chez 
moi?"    [Kaii,-be:ll.] 

"  If  you  wtll  take  your  biC  with  ns  next  Sanday, 
I  will  t{lanc«  over  your  work."  — ifw«.'  Sunjeon'i 
DaughUr.    |Pr«f.) 

n.  Botany : 

1.  The  name  now  given  In  Scotland  and 
parta  of  Noithern  England  to  all  coleworts — 
i.e.,  cabbajjes  {lirassica  oltfocea).  It  is  usually 
■pelt  kail. 

"Th*  now  unWenal  potatoa  w&s  unknown,  botfthe 
jmrdi)  vera  stored  with  kal€  or  culewort."— i6«flf  ; 
Wavrrleif.  cb.  vilL 

2.  Tlie  name  now  given  in  England  to  a 
Tariety  of  tlie  Brussica  oleracen,  Uifl'ering  fiom 
the  fAbliage  in  the  open  heads  of  its  leaves, 
wliich  are  used  as  "greens,"  and  as  food  for 
cattle.  There  are  ni;iny  varieties,  the  leaves 
l>eing  sometimes  green,  sometimes  reddish- 
brown,  sometimes  purplish  in  colour,  and 
plain,  waved,  curled,  or  laciniated  in  form. 
IJsuall)  a  biennial  plant;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
ennial, aa  in  tlie  variety  known  as  Milan  kale 
{chou  de  MUun).  The  best  kind  is  that  with 
cuiled  leaves.  It  is  usually  spelt  kale,  and  is 
Tariimsly  known  as  borecole,  winter  greens, 
German  greens,  and  Scotcit  kale.    [Kale.] 

%  (1)  liarefootf  or  Barefit  kail  :  A  very 
meagre  or  beggarly  broth.    (Jamieson.) 

(2)  IVuter  kail  (confined  to  Lothian):  A 
tiroth  made  with  water  only.    (Jamieson.) 

(3)  To   gi*    kail    JAro'    the   reek.      [Reek.] 

(a)  To  give  smoky  ^reekie),  and,  therefore, 
nauseous  or  nnpalatable  broth.  Thus,  to 
reprove  severely,  to  acold  in  words.  (Scott: 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv.) 

<b)  To  punish,  to  inflict  bodily  harm.  (Scott : 
Mob  Roy,  ch.  XXX.) 

(4)  To  gtt  kail  thro'  the  reek.    (Scotch.) 

(a)  To  bo  severely  reproved  ;  to  be  scolded. 

(5)  To  meet  with  reverses,  or  iU-luck. 

kail-bell,  9.    The  dinner-bell.    (Scotch.) 

*"  But  hark  the  kail-bfU  rinifi.  and  I 
Uaun  gnx  link  oITtlio  v^t.      Bertft  Songi.  U.  VjO. 

Icail'brose,  s.  Pottage  made  of  meal  and 
th«  tieum  of  brutli.     [Brosc] 

fcall-oastook, ».   A  stem  of  the  colewort 

{Scotch.)    ICastuck.J 

kall-gartb,  'oalo-garthp  5.  Kitclien 
garden.     [Oautii.] 

"Cnlo  KTth  ;  ortut,  et  cetera,  ubi  a  gardynge."— 
Cath,  Anal. 

kall-gully,  a.  A  largo  knife  used  In 
cutting  eoleworts.    (Scotch.)    (Gully.] 

•*  A  Ui>g  kall-gullj/  hann  down  by  hU  iiMo." 

Jamieaon  :  Popular  lialtad,  i.  3*1 

katl  pot,  «.  A  pot  In  which  broth  la 
tnade. 

"Bet  ane  of  their  noaen  within  the  nnoll  of  &  taff. 
pof.  nnd  wbUtle  tbom  tuck,  U  yo  cau."— Scott :  I'iraU, 
#1.  It. 

U  Kail-pot  U  used  hi  b*)th  Scotland  nnd 
northern  English  dialects,  (arose.)  IJalliwell 
dcsr.nbcs  it  as  a  largo  metal  pot  for  cooking 
meat  nnd  cibbago  together,  of  globular  shape, 
boldinw  three  to  four  galloDB,  and  resting  on 
three  little  spikes. 

kail- seed,  .1.  A  Bcod  of  colewort  (Scotch.) 

•  kn.il  sollor,  ».    A  vegetable  dealer. 

*'Calc.nrl!,.r.  oll(rr.-trljr."—CiU\.  AngL 

kall-stook,  "  cal  stocke,  s. 

I,   J.ileralhi : 
1.    ilnlk  of  colewort. 
"CalfMitok,  maovdvrU.''—Cath,  Ang. 


2.  A  plant  of  colewort,     (Scotch.) 
"i'bey  .  .  .  rooted  out  our  *.ii/-#-'ocftj." 

Colvil.    {Jnmimim.) 

II.  Fig. :  Any  worthless  article.  (From  the 
siguillcation  given  in  1.) 

"  Nat  worth  a  shytel-cocke 
Kat  wurtb  a  towns  cni^ocJu.' 
Sktlton :   Why  eoma  i/0n»tto  Cottrt  t  8U. 

kail-wife.  «. 

1,  Lit. :  A  womnn  who  sells  kail,  or  green 
vegetables.    (Jamiesoji.) 

2.  Fig.  :  A  sc<ild.    (Scotch.) 

••  "TIs  folly  with  t'li/.u-irMto  flyte  : 
Some  dog*  ttark  l>eet  after  tLey  bite.' 

CUland,  p.  112.    {Jamieson.) 

kail  -  worm,  *  cale  -  worm,  *  cole- 
worm,  8. 

L  Ordinary  lM,nguage: 
\,  Lit. :  Any  caterpillar.    (Scotch.) 
2.  Fif}. :    A  person  or  thing  of  no  Import- 
ance.   (Applied  as  a  term  of  reproucli  or  con- 
tempt.)  (Scotch.)   (Scott :  Heart  oj  Midlothian^ 
ch.  xii.) 

II.  Entom.  :  Tlie  grub  that  lives  on  the 
leaves  of  the  cabbage  or  colewort,  aud  ulti- 
mately becomes  the  cabb;ige  butterfly  (Ponlia 
Brussiae  vel  ilapce,  Linu.). 

kail-yard,  s. 

1.  A  cabbage  garden.    (Scotch^ 

2.  A  kitchen  garden.    (Scotch.) 

"Theiocletvaclu>t.lmaat€r  has  -  .  .  with  a  dwelling- 
hou^e  and  schoolhouse.  a  kail-ynrd  with  an  acre  of 
ground. '—.S'HfVrtaMdj/i.  Statist.  ^cc(..lli.  Sfi 

3.  An  orchard,    (Halliwtll:  Provincial  Diet) 

kalle,  v.i.  (Perhaps  connected  with  Mid.  Eng. 
hden  =  to  grow  cool ;  akale  =  cold.]  (Northern 
English.)    To  decline  in  health.    (Ualliwell.) 

kailf,  s.  pi.    [Kayles.] 

kaim  (I),  kame  (I),  5.    [Ck>uBK.] 

1.  (ird.  Uin'j. :  A  ridge  ;  the  crest  of  a  hill. 

2.  deol. :  The  same  as  Escar  (q.v.). 

"The  marine  denudation  of  the  till  appejira  to  have 
furnished  the  matt^rial  of  which  tlieEpft<n7iea  or  e&kers 
arecouipoaed.'— /.yeU.'  Anti<j\iHy  of  Man  (1878),  p.  238. 

kaim,  kame  (2),  s.    [Cumb,  s.] 

kalm,  kame,  v.t.    [Comb,  v.] 

kai-ma-con,  cai'-m^-cdn,  s.  [Turkish.] 
A  title'  given  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a 
deputy,  or  governor.  There  are  generally  two 
kaimacous— one  residing  at  Constantinople, 
the  other  attending  the  grand  vizier  as  his 
lieutenant.     (Brande.) 

kain,  8.  [Low  Lat.  cana  =  a  tax,  a  tribute  ; 
from  Gael,  ceavn  =  the  bead.]  A  duty,  such 
as  poultry,  eggs,  kc.,  taken  by  a  landlord  in 
part  of  the  rent  from  farmers. 

kaln'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Kaicdf  (kaijws)  =  recent  or 
new  :  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).     Named  by  Gincken.] 

Mln. :  Supposed  to  have  been  a  new  species, 
but  aubsequ<-ntly  proved  by  aeveral  analyses 
to  bo  the  same  as  Picromerite  (q.v.),  mixed 
with  chlorides.  Occurs  at  the  Stassfurth  salt 
mines,  Magdeburg,  Prussia. 

kal-no-zo'-ic,  ».    [Cainozoic.1 

kai'-^or,  .'.  IC-«sar.]  An  emperor;  the  Em- 
peror  of  Austria.  He  is  called  Kaiser  because 
liy  Diocletian's  arrnngemi-nt  certain  provinces 
near  the  Danube,  wliich  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Austria  in  MilS,  were  anciently  assignc' 
to  a  rip»«ir.  Also  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
tlio  tlilo  havInR  been  aBsvimeil  by  Wlllium  I.  of 
PniBslii,  in  1H71,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Francu-Germaa  War, 

ka'-j&k,  (]  as  y),  ka'-y&k,  ky'-iik,  s. 


fEsquimaux.l     The  boat  of  the  Esqulmnnx, 
used  by  the  men  only.    About  eighteen  feet  In 


leii;rtli,  it  is  eighteen  in<-he8  bnvid  In  the 
middle,  and,  taenng  at  boUi  ends,  is  about 
a  loot  deep.  Wiiinmt  outriggers,  it  is  <K)vered 
with  skins,  and  closed  at  the  lop.  with  the 
exception  of  u  hole  in  the  mid<lle,  tilled  by  the 
boatman,  who,  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  boftt, 
proi»els  it  with  a  paddle. 

kaju-garo,    «.      [Malaynn.]      The    fragrant 

wood  oi  <Jono8tylu3  Miquelianus. 

ka'-ka,  s.    [Maori.]    (See  the  compound.) 
kaka-parrot,  s. 

Oniith. :  Nestor  meridionalia — a  New  Zealand 
parrot. 

kak-a-pa'-d.  k&-k&r-p6'.  ».  [From  Maori 
=  niyhtparrot.j 

OrniCh.  :  A  bird  of  the  parrot  family  (Psitta- 
cidcE),  although  it  is  in  many  respects  of  a 
unique  type.  Indigenous  to  New  Zeal.ind,  and 
called  by  the  English  there  the  Ground  Parrot, 
or  Owl  Parrot,  it  beoiine  first  known  to 
ornithologiNis  in  l-s4:i,  and  i«  ni.w  rr-presented 
in  nio^t  nnmeimis  of  inttural  liiHiory.  Its 
scientific  name  ia  Stri<j<']>s  }utbnij4ilu3.  Ite 
habits  are  wholly  uoctunial,  hiding  in  rocks 
and  under  the  roots  of  trees  by  day,  seeking 
food  only  by  night.  In  size  it  resembles  a 
raven  ;  its  feathers  are  of  green  or  of  brownish- 
green  lolour,  fitriped  longitudinally  with  yel- 
low ;  it  has  a  very  powerful  l)eak.'with  hairs 
and  elongated  feathers  about  its  face,  aa  ia 
the  case  of  tlie  owl.  Its  wings  are  too  short 
to  enable  it  to  fly,  and  it  chiefly  walks  along 
the  ground  or  climbs  trees,  thus  making  it  a 
prey  to  cats,  rats,  and  other  animals.  It  is 
fast  becoming  extinct. 

"  Among  the  addltlouR  waa  n  wcond  livliw  ■peelmcsi 

of  the  koAapo.  or  Orouud  Parrot  of  New  Zealand."— 

Zool.  .soc.  Proc.,  1871,  p.  hi 

k^-ka-rfil'-U,  s.    [A  British  Guianan  name.] 
Bot. :  Ltcythis  ollaria,     [Lec^this.J 

k^-ar-ter'-ro,  k&k-a-ter'-ra,  s.    [Maori.} 
Bot. :  The  New  Zealand  name  of  Dacrydiitm 
taxi/olium,  a  taxad,  200  feet  high. 

*kakele,*kakelle,*kekly8,tf.i.  [Cackle.] 

An  old  fonn  of  (Jackie  (q.v.). 
"  The  hen  hwoii  heo  haueth  Held  ue  ouD  baten  kaJtrimk,' 
—.incren  Itiwlc.  p.  6S. 

t  k&k'-er-l&r.  «.    [Ger.] 

Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :  A  cockroach  (q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  Tlie  family  Blattida?(q.T.X    (Dallas.) 

kdk'-0-chl6re,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt. 
Elym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  Gr.  Jtoxof  (AxiXos)  = 
bad,  and  x\up6i  (chloros)  =.  pale  green.] 

Min.:  A  compound  of  oxides  of  manganese 
and  cobalt,  occurring  at  Uengcrsdorf,  Lansitz, 
Prussia.  Formerly  regurtled  as  related  to 
Asbolite  (q.v.) ;  but  now  referred  by  Weisboch 
to  Lithiopliorite  (q.v.). 

k&k'-o-dule,  kiik'-^dyle,  <.    [Cacodyl.] 
kak'-6-dj^V-io,  a.    [CAcoDYLia] 

kakodyllc-acid,  «.     [Cacodylio-acidw] 
kdi£  dic'-ene,  s.    [Cacoxeni:.] 

Ka'-la,  5.    [Sansc.  =  black,  dork,  dark>blue.] 

Hindoo  Mythology : 

1.  Siva  in  one  of  bis  manifestations.  Some, 
times  used  also  for  Time.     [Ivalli:.] 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  Yama,  ri'gont  of  the 
dead  ;  hence  sometimes  denth  itself. 

ka-l&f  ,  8.  [Anibicl  A  medicated  water,  pre- 
)  arcd  liom  the  swcet-scoutod  male  catkins  of 

Sal  ix  o'gypt  iaca. 

ka-la'  Ito,  «.    [Calaitk.) 

k&l-a mit,  s.    [Caijimite.] 

kAl-&ii'Oh6'-o,  [The  Chinese  nuiio  of  one 
of  the  species. 1 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Crassulocea*.  The  leaves 
of  Kid  am  lute  (dcinidfo  ore  valuetl  ns  an  nppU- 
ration  to  wounds  and  Kon-s  ;  tbey  alltiy  Irri- 
tation nnd  promote  eicatilbition.  K.  rjxttht^ 
lata  is  ]>ohonous  to  goatt.  In  Knngm,  in 
India,  tlio  leaves  nn*  burnt  and  apfilied  to 
abHCesHCH.  A'.  6rtrW/i>ii.»ijt  Is  UKeil  In  Kiitzll  as 
R  refrigernnt.  K.  pintuita  is  the  same  as 
Bryophyllum  cnli/cinum, 

ka'  land,  n.  fElym.  dnubtfiiL  but  pndiably 
conn'e.  ted  with  kalends  (q.v.).J     A  fmternity 


hCH,  b^ ;  p^t,  jS^l ;  oat,  fell,  oborus,  9hin,  benob ;  go,  6cm ;  tbln.  (his ;  sin,  af :  03n>oot,  ^enopbon.  Oflst.     ph  >  C 
-«lan.  -tlan  ^  sh^n.     -tlon,  -slon  ^  obiin:  -tion.  -flon  ^  zbiin.     -olous,  -tious,  -Blons     sbfis.    -bio.  -dlo,  Ac   ^  bpl.  d^L 
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kale— kalpa 


which  originated  io  Geiinaiiy  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  uieuibers  ot  which  atiseuibled  on 
the  lirst  of  each  mouth  to  pray  for  their  de- 
ceased friends  and  to  feast  tctgether.  Owing  to 
these  ceremonies  degenerating  into  excesses, 
the  fraternity  was  abolished. 

Icale,  s.    [Cole.] 

1,  Colewort.     [Kail.] 

2.  Sea-kale  {Crambe  Tjuirititnay. 

Ea'-lee,  Ka'-li  (IX  «•  [Sauac,  the  fbjn.  of 
kala(q.v.).] 

Hindoo  Myth. :  The  sacti  or  consort  of  Siva 
in  the  form  K:ila  (q.v.).  She  is  represented 
with  four  anus,  one  liolding  a  sword,  tlie 
second  a  trident,  the  third  a  club,  and  tlie 
fourth  a  shield.  A  dead  body  hangs  from 
each  of  her  ears;  human  skulls  strung  to- 
gether form  her  necklace ;  and  tlie  hands  of 
slaughtered  giants  interlaced  with  each  othfr 
comiioso  her  girdle.  Her  eyebrows  are  matted 
and  stained  witli  tlie  gore  of  monsters  whom 
she  has  jnst  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  She 
is  exceedingly  pleased  when  her  altars  are 
inundated  with  human  blood.  The  Thugs 
selected  her  as  their  tutelary  deity.  The 
swinging  festival  is  in  her  honour.  [Swing- 
ing -  FESTIVAL.]  She  symbolizes  time,  and 
the  destnjctiiin  she  effects  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  r.ivages  of  time.  Her  worship 
seems  to  have  been  of  Turanian  origin,  though 
itis  now  tinnly  rooted  in  modern  .  iahiuanism. 

|c&-lei'-^6-phdne,  s.  fGr.  koAo^  ikaios)=: 
oeautiful ;  el5o«  ieidos)  =:  form,  and  (^ojnj 
(phoite)  =  sound.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Prof.  W'heatstone,  to  iUustrnte  the  pheno- 
mena of  waves  nf  sound.  A  thin  elastic  bar 
is  fixed  by  one  extremity,  and  at  its  ft*ee  end 
carries  a  silvered  or  polished  ball;  a  ray  of 
light  is  reflected  from  this  ball,  and  when 
the  thin  plate  is  vihiated,  the  tine  point  of 
light  describes  various  curves,  coirespcnding 
with  tlie  musical  notes  produced  by  the  vi- 
brations. 

fca^lei'-dd-scope»  s.  [Gr.  KaA<k  (katos)  = 
beautiful ;  eI5o?  (ctrfos)  =  appearance,  and 
vKOTretit  (sfcojwo)  =  to  behold.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  which,  by  means  of 
reflection,  enables  us  to  behold  an  endless 
variety  of  beautiful  forms  of  perfect  syninte- 
try.  It  is  made  by  taking  two  plane  mirrors, 
usually  formed  of  slips  of  glass,  blackened  at 
the  back,  fiora  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  diminishing  in  breadth  from  about  3  inches 
or  IJ  inches  at  one  end,  to  1  or  J  inch  at  the 
other.  Their  shape  is  therefore  trapezoidal, 
but  they  may  be  made  rectangular  with  equal 
success.  The  mirrors  are  fixed  toi^ether  by  their 
corresponding  sides,  so  that  their  reflecting 
surfaces  face  each  otliur,  and  form  together  any 
angle  that  is  a  sub^  multiple  of  ^tiO"  (i.e.  120% 
90",  V2',  60°).  The  angle  at  which  they  are 
o.sually  placed  is  60'.  Thus  arranged,  the 
niirroi-s  are  set  in  a  hollow,  conical  tube  made 
of  brass,  tin,  or  paper,  a  little  larger  than  the 
mirrors,  and  of  sufficient  diameter  at  its 
wider  end  just  to  include  their  points.  The 
small  end  of  the  tube  is  closed,  space  only 
being  left  for  an  eyehole,  which  should  be  in 
the  plane  of  both  the  mirrors.  At  the  large 
end  of  the  tube,  and  close  to  the  bases  of 
tlie  mirrors,  a  circular  object-box  is  fixed, 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  base  of  the  lube. 
Its  inner  side  is  covered  with  transi'arent 
glass,  its  outer  with  ground  opaque  glass.  It 
is  lilled  with  chips  of  coloured  paper,  coloured 
glass,  artiflcial  tiowei-s,  beads  or  small  glass 
tubes  filled  with  coloured  liquids.  Tlie  box 
should  be  only  deep  enough  to  enable  the 
objects  within  it  to  fall  freely,  when  gently 
shaken.  When  the  tube  is  held  to  tiie  light 
a  circle  of  variegated  pattern,  divided  inio 
six  seocors  of  like  shape,  is  always  visible, 
and  every  time  that  the  tube  is  revolved,  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  objects  in  the  box 
alteied,  a  diderent  pattern  is  observable.  By 
placing  a  lamp  behind  the  eyehole,  when  the 
tube  is  fixed  horizontally,  by  setting  there 
strong  lenses,  as  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  by 
replacing  the  ground  glass  at  the  base  of  the 
object-box  by  transj^arent  ghiss,  the  Italeido- 
acopic  pattern  may  be  magnified  and  thrown 
npou  a  white  screen.  The  number  of  equal 
Sectors  visible  in  the  kaleidoscopic,  circle  is 
determined  by  the  angle  of  inclination  of  tlie 
mirrors.  If  tlie  angle  be  less  than  OU"  (eg.,  30°), 
the  number  of  equal  sectors  will  be  more  than 
ti(e.g.,  12).  If  the  angle  be  greater  th;in  tiu'* 
(e.y.,  1-0'),  the  number  of  set:toi-s  will  be  fewer 
than  6  (e.?.,  3). 


^  The  instrument  which  was  perfected  by 
Sir  David  Biewster  in  lSi.7  (altliough  hist  in- 
vented, under  the  name  of  tlie  poly]>latLn,  by 
Baptista  Porta,  in  the  sixteenth  century),  is 
occasion;illy  used  by  designers  of  patterns  fur 
carpets,  wall-papers,  or  calico  and  other  dress 
materials,  I^  is  also  useful  as  a  scientific  ap- 
paratus for  illustrating  the  ojitical  problem  of 
the  multiplication  of  images  produced  by  re- 
flection, when  the  object  is  placed  between 
two  plane  mirrors  inclined  at  tlitferent  angles. 
It  has  likewise  been  a  favourite  toy  from  the 
year  of  its  inventinn,  and  200,000  were  said 
to  have  been  Sold  in  the  toyshops  of  London 
and  Paris  in  the  two  months  succeeding  that 
date  (1S17). 

"  lu  the  leiMdoicpe  tbere  really  Is  that  deception  : 
when  I  Inuk  throut'li  the  iiistruunnt,  itiatend  of  wh.it 
Is  ;ictuaUy  tlicre.  uauiely.  a  casual  Hrn\n.;emeDt  ot 
coloured  fragments,  the  ai)pe;irtiice  prt^seuted  la  that 
of  the  same  combination  several  times^repeateil  in 
symmetriciU  arr&Bgeiueiit  rouDd  a  pomt.**— V.  &  Milt : 
Logic. 

Some  vaneties  of  the  instrument  are  as 
follows  : 

(1)  Polyangular  kaleidoscope:  Here  the  re- 
flecting mirrors  are  so  arranged  that  their 
angle  of  inclination  can  be  altered  by  screws 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  tube  at  pleasure, 
and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  instrument 
best  illustrates  the  theory  of  reflection,  and 
therefore  is  largely  used  for  scientific  instruc- 
tion. 

(2)  Polycentral  Ic/tleidoscope  .-Here  more  than 
two  minors  are  employed,  but  not  ordinarily 
more  than  four.  1  hey  may  be  of  trapezoidal 
shape,  and  form  a  hollow  pyramid,  or  rect- 
angular, forming  a  hollow  cube.  By  this 
means  the  images  produced  by  reflection  of 
the  objects  in  the  box  are  greatly  multiplied 
and  more  complicated  jiatti-rns  fornied.  Dr. 
Roget  was  the  inventor  of  this  instrument. 

(3)  Telescopic  kaleidoscope  :  Here  the  object- 
box  is  removed  and  its  place  taken  by  a  tube 
capable  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened  by 
an  external  screw,  and  fitted  at  its  end  with 
a  double  convex  lens.  The  instrument  can 
thus  reflect  any  objectt  (trees,  flowers,  &c.) 
which  are  brought  into  Its  focus.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

(4)  Debuscope:  [Deeuscope]. 

ka-lei-dd-sc6p'-ic,  a.     [Eng.fcateido«pp(e); 

Uc] 

1,  Pertaining  to  the  kaleidoscope ;  produc- 
ing the  eflet;ts  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

"  The  kaleidotcoplc  colour -top  Is  made  by  urranglcK 
two  rotatiDg  discs  about  a  top.  ot  which  the  lower 
one  la  VHiiously  toloared  and  the  Qpper  oDe  has  a 
prittem  piei'ced  upon  it.  When  Mt  in  motion.  *i*riuii3 
cuioured  patterns  are  visible."— /"/a^ 600*  </  Science, 
p.  318. 

2.  Variegated  (like  the  patterns  seen  through 

the  kaleidoscope). 

*  kal'-en-dor,  5.    [Calendar.) 

kal'-en-dar,  v.t.    [Calendar,  s.]    The  same 

as  Calendar,  v.  (q.v.). 

"  Piaut  a  stake,  for  bv  my  Ood 
He  shall  be  ktUvnUured  01  this  uew  fa:th 
First  luArtyr."        Soulhey:  Joan  of  Arc,  bk.  vL 

kal'-en-der,  s.    [Calekdeb  (S).] 

kal'-eudes,  s.    [Calends.] 

Ka'-li(xj,  s.    [Kalee.j 

ka'-U  (2),  8.    [Arab,  qali.'i 

L  BoU  :  The  Saltwort.  SaXsola  Kali,    (2.J 

"The&shesof  tbeweed  Aa/i  are  sold  to  the  Venetiaua 
for  tbelr  giitss  works. "—^'.lo'*. 

2,  Ch£m. :  A  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  a 
plant,  Salsola  kali,  which  gruw  near  the  sea- 
shore, and  from  whose  ashes  they  extracted  a 
substance  which  they  called  alkali,  for  making 
soap.  The  term  kali  is  used  by  German  che- 
mists to  denote  caustic  potash. 

ka'-lif,  s.    [Caliph.) 

Iia'-li-form,  a.    lEng.kali;  -/wm.)    Formed 
like  kali  or  saltwort. 

k^-lif-en-o_^  «•     f^ng.  kali,  and  Gr. 

YEiTow  (rcnnao)  =  to  produce.]  Producing 
alkalis.  (Applied  to  certain  metals,  as  juit-'is- 
sium  and  sodium,  which  produce  alkalis  with 
oxj-gen.) 

ka'-lin-lte,  s.  [Ger.  Jcdti  =  potash  ;  n  con- 
nective, ami  suff.  -ite{Min.).  Named  by  Dana.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Alum  (q.v.),  but  orrur- 
ring  native  in  many  places,  and  as  a  sublinia- 
tion  product  in  the  craters  and  solfataras  of 
volcanoes. 


kal'-iph-ite,  9.     [Etym.  doubtful,     jsamcd 
by  Iwauurt.j 

Min. :  An  impure  limonitc  (q.v.),  contaizb- 
ing  mungauese,  zinc,  &c. ;  found  in  Hungary, 

ka'-li-um,  s.    [Latinized  from  kaXi  (2)  (q.v.).] 

l.rOT.\SSIUM.) 

ka^H-yu'-ga,  ».    [Sansc.  =  age  of  Kali.^ 

Hindoo  Myth. :  The  last  of  the  four  Hinda 
periods  contained  in  the  gieat  Yuga,  and 
coire-spoiidiug  to  the  "iion  age  "  of  classicai 
mythology.  It  comprised  a  period  of  4;j2,000 
solar-sidereal  yeais. 

Kal'-ki,  &    [Sansc,  &c.] 

Hindoo  M>jtk. :  The  tenth  avatir  (incama" 
tion)  of  VisUnoo.  Nine  aie  believed  lu  be 
pa-st ;  this  one  is  futuie,  and  many  Uindoi* 
look  forward  to  it  as  Christiaus  do  to  the 
Second  Advent  of  Our  Lord.  When  Vialino* 
descends  upon  earth  in  the  ft)rm  of  Kaiki,  he 
will  destroy  all  the  Mlecchas  (barbarians), 
thieves,  and  tlie  wicked  generally,  and  re- 
establish  a  reign  of  righteousness  upon  earth. 
About  1845  a  sect  sprung  up  in  the  Nagpore 
country  called  Kahmkis.  They  believed  the 
tenth  avatar  to  have  come.  They  soon  died 
away. 

kal-lif-thor'-gan,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Music:  A  musical  instrument  played  as  a 
piano,  and  imitating  the  effect  of  u  violin. 
violouceUo,  and  double-bass. 

•  kSl-lig'-ra-plij^,  s.    [Caluobaphv.) 

kal'-ll-ma,  s.     [Gr.   KaWiyLa  (kallimaX  ttsa. 

sing,  of  JcdAAt/iios  (l^aliinios)  =  beaulilul.j 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Eastern  butterflies, 
family  Nymphalidw,  remarkable  for  the  re- 
semblance which  they  present  to  dead  haves. 
Mr.  Wallace  describes  the  Sumatran  paralekta 
as  having  this  chaiactenstic  in  perfection. 
Another,  KaltiTna  imichis,  is  the  Leaf-butter- 
fly of  India. 

kal-li'-o-pe,  «.    [Calliope.] 

kal'-lo-cbrdm-ite,  s.     [Earned  by  Haus- 
manu.      Etym.    ja-ob.    Gr.    KdX^o<;   (Jcallos)  = 
beauty;   xP^t*^  (c/iroTrm)  =  colour,  and  suff. 
•ite(Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Cbocoisite  (q.v.). 

kal'-mi-a,  s.     [Named  by  Linuieus  after  Peter 
Kaliu,  a  professor  at  Abo,  Finland.) 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Ericace»,  tribe  Rhododen- 
dreje.  It  consists  of  evergreen  shrubs  witli 
whnrled  leaves.  The  calyx  is  Lve-leaveti,  the 
corolla  ctip-shaped  ;  the  cap.sules  hve-eelled, 
many-seeded.  They  are  found  in  the  Vuited 
blatesfrum  Maine  to  North  Carolina.  Theleaves 
of  Kalmia.  /((fiybiia,  the  Laurel  Ivy.  Spoonwood, 
or  Calico-biish,  are  poisonous  to  many  animals, 
and  the  flesh  of  pheasants  which  have  fed  on 
it  is  said  to  be  deleterious  to  man.  A  honey- 
like juice  exuding  from  tlie  flowers  brings  on 
phrenetic  excitement.  A',  august i folia,  the 
Haulm-leaved  Kalmia,  is  called  the  fiiieep- 
laurel,  from  being  puisonous  to  sheep. 

kal'-muck,  s.    [From  the  people  known  as 

Kalmucks  or  Calmucks.] 
Fabric : 

1.  A  coarse,  shaggy  cloth,  resembling  a  bear- 
skin. 

2,  A  coarse,  coloured  cotton  cloth  made  ti 
Persia. 

ka'-lons,  s.    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :  PteToptts—a.  genns  of  Bats.  The 
Great  Kalong  is  a  large  frugivorous  bat,  in- 
hal'iting  Java,  Sumatia,  and  other  eastern 
islands,  and  perhaps  Malacca  and  the  Philip- 
piiie  Islands.  It  is  l.irger  than  the  allied  Indian 
fruit-hat,  being  fourteen  inches  long  and  four 
feetinexpaiise  of  wing.  It  is  very  destructive 
to  orchards  and  garden.^,  feeding  voraciously 
on  all  kinds  of  fruit  It  has  a  disagreeable 
smell,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  theeastenk 
islands. 

kal*-o-type.  s.    [CALori-pE.) 

•  kal-o-ty-pog'-ra-pby,  $.     [Gr.  xoAof 

{liaios)—  beautiful,  and  Eng.  typography (fi.r.).  | 
Beautiful  printing.     (SuuUuy.) 

ka^lo^-er,  s.    [Caloyeb.) 

kal'-pa,  s.     [Sans.] 

Hind.  Chron. :  According  to  some,  a  day, 
accoiding   to    othere   a    day   aud    night   of 


fite.  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  taXU  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camoU  lier,  there ;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar£ne  ;  go,  po^ 
©r,  wore,  wgU,  work,  whd,  s&i;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  nnlto,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  ti^,  Syrian.    »,ce  =  e:ey  =  a.     qu^  kw. 
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Bmhina,  or  a  period  of  4,320,000  or  8,G40.0uO 
Bolar-Hidereal  yean*. 

IT  (I)  A  ffreai  kalpa  comprises  ttie  life  of 
Draliitia. 

(2)  KaljHi  svtra:  Tlie  uaine  given  to  tliose 
Banscrit  books  which  treat  of  the  ceremonies 
of  a  Vedic  sacrifice. 

kiU  see'-pe.  k&l-si'-pi,  «.    [Seedef.    M  ili- 

ratUi,  fioiii  kitli  —  lilac-k.and  '!^«, ytpi  =  tail.] 
Z<v^L  :  The  Mahmtta  nnine  of  an  ante!o|ic. 
(Antilnpe  JteiiTiettii)  from  the  Deccan^describcU 
by  Col.  Sj  kes. 

kfil'-sd-nune,  s.  [Etym.  douhtful ;  but  cf. 
Calsimine.  1  A  niixrire  of  clear  glue,  Paris 
white,  and  water,  used  as  whitewash. 

kiA-lum'-ba,  s.    [Caluuba.] 

kalumba-root,  s.    L^^alitmba-root.] 

'ft-Iusz'-ite,  s.     fNanicd  by  Ruinpf  nft^r  it3 
locality,  K.ilusz,  Galicia  ;  siiff.  -ite  (Min.).} 
Min. :  The  same  as  Svnoenitk  (q.v-X 

^YSan^a.    fWel.  cam  =  crnoUed.]    Crooked, 
K  Clean  kam  :  Quite  away  from  the  purpose. 

"Thla  li  cUan  kam."        SJuiketp.  : Coriofanut,  ML  L 

Kb'-ma,  Ka-ma^de'-va.  s.  fSansc.  Kama 
(see  tlef.),  and  deva  =  a  god  ;  cf.  Lat.  licus.] 

Hindoo  M-jth. :  The  god  of  luve.  He  rides 
on  a  sparr-.w,  mid  has  iii  his  hand  a  bow  of 
BUKar-caiie  and  five  arrows. 

k^m'-aclii,  5.    [Kamichi.] 

k&m'-a-la,  s.     [Bengali.] 

Pliurm.:  The  powder,  consiistiug  of  minute 
glands,  ailh.riiij;  to  the  capsules  of  lifttkra 
tinctoria,  employed  by  the  natives  an  a  brown 
dye.  Imported  from  India,  and  used  as  a 
remetly  for  tapeworm.  It  is,  however,  a 
potent  purgative.    (Gar^od.) 

kclm'-bdu,  s.     [A  Kurile  Island  word.] 

Hot. :  Fvrjis  saccharinus,  an  algal  used  for 
food  in  Jai)an  and  elsewhere. 

kame  (IX  s.    [Combe.] 

kame  (2),  ».    [Comb,  s.) 

ka'-mi,  s.  pi.  [Japane.se.]  Spirits,  divine  an- 
cestors. ] 

kamiroUgion,  s. 

Corn-par.  ReL'uj.  :  (See  extrnrt). 

"Tli«  Jni^iifM  hRve  couaecrated  by  tnulltloiuU  ro- 
Ttn-iice.  Aiiil  keift  up  by  »tito  fiulhurllv.  \.Uv  rtlifiou 
of  tlieir  former  liiiUtJiBiu.  Tliis  It  tlio  huini-rv/igi  ,ti. 
Bi.irit-M-llBti.ii.  the  rtiiiotely  ui.tk-iit  faith  of  diviiie 
■plrlf  of    (u:cf»tur».  ii.ititr«-s|>irit«.  and  I'olylbtblio 

?'«}»,  whtch  mill  l.olda  ufflcUl  pUce  bv  tlie  aldo  if 
he  liiti>ort<-il  BiKldhlHiii  ni.d  Cuufiiciaiibm.  In  Ilila 
ftlitlent  fnith  Ilia  tiuii-Kod  fg  nuprjtno.  Bt-low  lilni 
•tAiid  ul)  lyjwer  kitniliur  BpirlL><,  tltrough  whom,  na 
TneUliitorB.  «uardl«tiN.  nnd  prottctoin,  wor-liln  Is  imul 
by  iiieii.  The  Sun-KuJa  race,  u  in  IVni,  fa  tho  ruyal 
Minlly.  And  hla  apiiit  rvnlinnlc!!  the  rclKiniiK  ruler  tbs 
Boh  <,{  atavvii."—Tt/lor :  Prim.  Cult.  itsTJ).  li.  aw. 

k&m-i-9hi,  k&m'-a-9hl,  ».    [From  Ca- 

mouche,  the  Cayenne  name  of  the  bird.] 

Ornlth. :  I'aiaTnedea  cornuta,  the  Ilornod 
Screumcr. 

k&mp-tu'-U-COXL  a.  [Gr.  Katim6t  (hamptos) 
—  fTexible,  and  oJAo?  (onlos)  =  thick,  close. 
prPHsed.j  A  Iloor-coveriitg  made  of  india- 
rubl<er,  Kiitt;i-perLha,  and  cork.  Tho  two 
foinier  liaving  been  liqiielied,  tho  otlier  ia 
Bdde4l  in  the  loi  in  of  line  dn.st.  The  mixture, 
while  warm  and  soft,  is  pressod  into  bIiccIs 
lictween  rollers.  It  is  very  elastic,  aud  is 
printed  like  tluor-cloth. 

k&in''8in,  s.  [Arab,  khamsin  >=  fifty,  beraa^o 
It  Mows  about  llfty  days.)  A  hut  sonllicily 
■Wind  in  ICKVpt,  where  it  blowy  from  Uic  end 
of  Ajiril  to  J  une  ;  the  simoom 

kiln,  kaon,  khiin,  a.    [Khan.] 
kiin-a'-rj^,  *.     [Javanese  (?).] 

Hot. :  Cajiarium  commune,  an  almond  txnta 
Java. 

kJin'-9hU,  .'.     [Javanese  (?).] 

Znnl.  :  Tragulus  jyygmtrus  or  kanchO  a  dp(>r- 
Ict,  or  Chevmtnin.  one  of  the  Kumll,  hoiTilcf-s 
deer  Hppumtcd  fiiom  the  CiTvidic  and  plnred 
nnder  Tiaj^nlidw.  Itlsfonn'l  In  .Iiiva,  isnrtin'. 
but,  when  taken,  sometimes  fcigim  death  to 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  escaiio. 

k&nd,  9.  (Corn.)  The  Com Ish  name  for  fluor- 
spar (.(.v.). 


kan-dele,  kan-tele,  s.    [Finnish.] 

Music:  The  ancient  minstrel's  harp  of  the 
Finns.  Tlie  name  is  also  given  to  a  species  of 
duliiuier,  having  five  strings,  in  use  among 
the  same  people. 

Uan-del'-i-a,  s.    [From  Kandd,  the  Malabar 
name  of  one'species  {?).] 

Lot.:  A  grnus  of  Rhizophoraceee  (Jlan- 
groves).  Kandelia  lUiud'd  is  an  evergreen 
slirub  or  small  tree  in  tidal  creeks  of  the  B.ty 
of  Bengal,  &c.  The  bark  is  used  in  Savoy  in 
dyeing  red,  probably  as  a  mordaut. 

kane,  s.    [Kain.] 

kane'-lte,  s.     [Named  by  llaidinger  after  P. 
J.  Kane,  of  Dublin  ;  sufT.  -iU  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  Stated  to  be  an  arsrnide  of  manga- 
nese, represented  by  the  formula  MnAs. 
Lustre  metallic,  colour  grayish -white,  fracture 
uneven,  lirittle.  Supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Saxony. 

kan-ga-roo',  s.     [Corrupted  from  Tmndaary, 
the    name    given    to    tliesc  animals    by  tlie 
natives  of  tlie  Liverpool  range  and  Murray 
rivers  in  Australia.) 
Zoology : 

1.  The  genus  Macropus,  and  specially  the 
Great  Kangaroo,  Macropus  gigantetts,  Tliis 
species  was  the  first  kziown  of  tho  family, 
having  been  seen  by  a  party  of  sailors  wIriui 
Captain  Cook  sent  ashore  on  tlie  coast  of  New 
South  Wales  to  seek  fresh  provisions  for  the 
silk  on  boiird  liis  vessel.  On  their  rejiresen- 
tationa,  Capt;iiii  Couk  and  Mr.  (alterwaixls  Sir 
Joseph)  Banks  landed,  and  after  a  time  a 
sjiecimen  was  shot.  (For  its  dentition,  see 
ilacropus  aud  Macropodids.)  Tho  (Jreat 
Kimgaroo  has  lar^e  hind  legs,  witli  a  huge 
tail,  short  fore  limbs,  aud  is  about  the  height 
of  a  man.  It  is  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  is 
destructive  to  the  crops  of  the  settlers  in  the 
less  inhabited  parts  of  Australia  ;  in  the  long 
settled  districts  it  is  much  rarer.  Its  chief 
foes  are  man  and  a  native  dog  called  the  dingo. 
Its  ordinary  method  of  progression  is  by  a 
series  of  great  leaps,  ten  to  lifteenfcetor  more. 
If  when  infuriated  it  Ciin  overcome  an  adver- 
sary it  will  seize  him  by  its  fore  feet,  hug  him 
like  a  bear,  and  rip  him  with  the  claws  of  its 
liii.d  feet,  or  (according  to  Gould,  quoted  by 
Duncan,  Nat.  Hist.^  iii.  191),  taking  him  to  a 
water-hole,  hold  him  under  water  till  he  is 
drowned.  Many  other  species  exist.  The 
Hare  Kanj;aroo  or  Tiiratt  is  M.  Icporoidcs; 
the  Great  Rock  Kangaroo,  M.  robjistvs ;  tlie 
Red  Ivangaroo,  M.  rv/u.^;  the  Agile  Kangaroo, 
M.  agilix;  the  Biush-tailed  Rock  liangaroo, 
Jlf.  pciiicillatus ;  and  the  Tree  Kangaroo,  Den- 
drolagus  ursinns. 

2.  (PI):  The  family  Macropodidaj  (q.v.X 

kangaroo -apple,  s. 

]!ot.  :  Tlio  fruit  of  SoJanum  laciniatum^  a 
coiitiuoM  food  among  the  Tasmauians. 

kangaro(x-1>ear,  5. 

Zoul.  :  Phascalarctos  clnereus,  a  bear-like 
marsupial  found  in  Australia. 

kangaroo-beetlet  a. 

Entom~ :  Sapra,  a  genus  of  Tetramerous 
Beetles,  having  greatly-enlarged  hind  legs. 
They  are  briliinntly  colnuied,  and  occur  in 
tropical  Asia  and  Atricu. 

kangaroo-foot  plant,  s. 

Pol.:  Anigozanthus  Manglesil, 

kangaroo-gross,  s. 

Pol    <t    Afjric.  :    Anlhistirta   australis,    a 
favourite  Australian  fodder-grass. 

kangaroo-rat,  a. 

ZooL  :  llyiisiprymnus,  a  marsupial  genus, 
family  Macropodidn'.  Tho  Rufous  Kangaroo- 
rat,  JIyj)sipj^7nuus  ru/eifcena.  Is  very  common 
In  Xcw  South  Wnh's,  feeding'  un  roots  and 
grasses.  The  Rat-tailed  Kan^nroo-ntt  fa  If. 
murinva,  nnd  tho  Tufted-tailed  Kangaroo-nit, 
//.  jienicillntiai.  AH  are  from  Now  South 
Wales.     Culled  also  l*oU)roo8. 

kangaroo- Tine.  a. 

Tiif. :  C'i.wis  atuarctiM,  a  New  South  Wales 

plant. 

kOr^n^on',  ka-nun',   c^-n&n',  «.     (Native 

iiame.J     A  Kind  ol  Indiun  psaltery. 

"  Hlnntna  over 
SAmfdlttjr  t'llin-eoft  A'im "»»." 


Kftns,  «.  [O.  H.  Ger.  J^Tu=agoo0«.]   [Gooue.] 
{Hvii  the  coinpontid) 

Sans  Australis,  a. 

A^ron. :  A  flxtd  star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, called  also  «  Sagittarli. 

k^'-ten»  tsantijan,  &    [Chinese  tsantjan,] 

Hot.,  ^c. :    Fneua  cartiiiginosus,   an  alj^Ttl, 

used  in  Oiina  as  a  substitute  for  the  edible 

bird's  nest. 

Kant'-i-an,  a.  it  $.    [iCani;  -iaji.] 

A.  As  ndj. :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  philosophy  of  ImniaDuel 

Kant. 

''The   Terr  w»t«rsbed  Id  Kanttan  th<K«bt  Crom 

which  the  Ktrcaiuii  di-Mx-ud  towards  oiipoeibe  vftUen.* 
—  Wallace :  Kunt.  i>.  16i. 

B.  As  suhst. :   A  follower  of  the  Kantian 

philosophy  (q. v.). 

"  Ato'tUff  th*  /Cantl<iru  themwlrea  there  It  perpcUuJ 
controvL-nty  m  to  wh:ii  hi?  uifAuiUE  wm.  —  C.  M. 
Lewes  :  tlUt.  /•ItUos.  (l&OTf.  il.  iHL, 

Kantian  philosophy,  «. 

HUt.  £  Philos.  :  Critical  philosophv.  The 
name  is  applied  to  the  writings  of  Im'manuel 
Kant,  probably  the  greatest  metaphysician 
that  ever  liv.d,  and  t"  the  various  Kvstems 
which  have  been  developed  from  those  wrf^ 
ings.  Kant,  the  son  of  a  saddler  of  8cot«!h 
descent,  was  born  at  Koiiigsberg,  April  '22, 
1724 ;  in  1770  he  was  apiioiuted  Prufes- 
sor  of  lopric  and  metajihvsic  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kcinigslierg;  and  in  Konigsberg  he 
died  on  Feb.  12,  1804,  after  a  singularly  un- 
eventful life.  Kant,  following  the  scepticism 
of  Hume,  as  to  the  Idea  of  Causality,  laid  It 
down  as  a  cardinal  proposition  that  tlie  far 
culty  of  Cognition  and  the  sourees  of  know- 
ledge therein  contained,  must  be  criticaUy 
examined  before  anything  can  be  determined 
concerning  the  objects  of  cognition.  His  aim 
was,  therefore— <1)  To  sepaiate  the  necessary 
and  universal  in  cognition  from  what  is  merely 
empirical ;  and  (2)  To  define  tho  limits  of 
cognition. 

Kaut  attributed  to  the  faculties  of  Sense, 
Understanding,  Judgment,  and  Keason  certain 
innate  a  j)riuri  forms,  possessing  subjective 
validity  on  account  of  their  subjective  Uecea* 
bity— in  the  Sense,  the  ideas  of  Time  aud 
Space  ;  in  the  Understanding  the  Categories— 

Quant  ill/— \Jii\1y.  Multtitv.  Totd.ty. 

(^tm,',7y_ni-allty.  Ntg;itiuu,  Umit-alon. 

Jlclatton—iia'iiitAnco  find  Accident,  Oku»o  uid  Efbot. 
Acth.nA  junction. 

Modality— roituhility.  KxUt«nce.  NcoMsit;. 
—in  the  Judgment  the  concept  of  Design  ;  In 
the  Reason  the  ideas  of  the  Unconditioned 
and  the  Absolute  ;  and  in  the  Will,  or  IU:ason, 
from  an  ethiail  point  of  view,  the  Categorical 
Imperative.    [Lmphrativi;.  ^.J 

lu  determining  tho  limits  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  Kant  endeavoured  to  show  that 
univensal  forms  existing  in  the  mind  can 
only  allord  knowledgo  when  tho  objects  they 
cognize  are  pix'seiiteil  by  Experience,  and  even 
then,  in  any  particuhir  cjise,  we  are  cognizant 
not  of  the  thing-in-itself  (Dwij;  an  siJi),  but 
only  as  it  api>cai-s— of  tlie  pturnomc/wn,  not  of 
tho  nonvunoii.  Tho  result  is  tho  alumdouuiont 
of  all  eliiims  to  knowledge  tmnsceiiding  expe- 
rience in  Psychology,  Co8uioh)gy,  orTlieology, 
lu  this  ctmuection  Wallace  says: 

"Illnimtntlti.  thnt  tbuuKl)  it  Is  uixiuMUonKbly  iwea*- 
•ary  tu  l>c<  cihivIiumI  of  ii.n.1%  i.<iLl»tciici'  It  U  not  to 
nwoMrtry  (o  dcuinii'iTt'nti.-  II.  Doluc  pvini  further  ... 
Ii<.'«hi>»a  tb.'it  nnMiL)>dvniuiiHtratluU3iu.'hUiitl(icHllr 
liiLiK>H.,lt.U-  iiiid  w..rtlil.'-.  (Ill  the  Knut  nuM.Miis  of 
niiLiphYBlir.— Iiiiiiiirt:«li!>,  l-Vt^iuui.  Ood— jk^i.-nlillo 
kuuwlcd|Eii  h  hulwIciA.  *— -{A'ucAk<u<kJ  J  /'Jtii,  CVOM.  ; 
HaiU,    V  tSSf. 

In  Anthropology  it  is  a  noteworthy  fart  that 
"  Kant  had  faced  the  idea  of  the  uvoluUon  of 
man  from  a  lower  animal  stage." 

Kiint'-i^m,  s.     [Kant;  -isnu] 

PliUos.:  Tho  Kinie  as  Kantian  Piiii-oropht 

(q.v.). 

"T)i»on<tl«klly  Knntlfm  la  nrfntlre  •ItMlnn.*— 
Ifttt'Hliutar  /.Vri#ip.  April  IKS,  ik  ;wa 

Kiint'-ist,  a.  &  fl.     [h'ani:  .ist] 

A.  A^adJ. :  The  same  a-s  Kaxtiam,  a,  (q.v.). 

B.  A<  suh.*t, :  A  Kantian  ;  one  who  ai'ce])tji 
the  phtlosophy  of  Iitiiiianuel  Kant. 

"Alim>«t  cTpry  'cliAlr*  ww  niird  liy  »  Confftf.*— 

a.  a.  i.nct*:  nut.  /'hitot.  (im;i.  it  41T. 
kint'-rj^,  «.    iWi'I.  rfiii(  =  n  hmidreil,  a  circle 
In  Will*  4,  a  Imndrril.  a  dtvisiou  of  a  county. 

ka'-6  lln,  ka  -6  lln-ito.  n,  IA  pomintlon 
of  tliti  ChineHO  W011I  A'diifin^  =  hi),'li  r\t\)X, 
the  iinmu  of  a  hill  whonco  the  nnilorlal  was 
dertvcil.l 


b6U,  X}6^:  poiit.  J^^l;  oat,  90II,  chorus,  ^hln,  beneh;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^hls;  sin,  af ;   expoot,  Xonophon,  o^t,     -IA» 
-ftfan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -^on  =  zhOn.    -Uous,  -slous,  -eious  =  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  &<■-  ^  b«l,  d«L 
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kaolinite— keb 


1.  Geol. :  Kaolin  occurs  in  granite,  and 
generally  arises  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  felspar. 

2.  Min.:  Essentially  a  hydratcd  silicate  of 
alumina.  It  OLCurs  in  many  places  in  very 
extensive  beds  as  an  eartliy  powder,  and  is 
derived  principally  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  felspars  of  granites,  gTanitic.  gneissic.  and 
felsitic  mcks.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  name  kaolinitt; 
was  applied  by  Johnson  and  Biake  to  a  soft 
powder  made  up  of  minute,  ti-ansj-arent, 
pearly  scales,  which  is  always  present  in 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  in  all  kaolin.  They 
also  pointed  ont  the  clieniical  and  physical 
identity  of  the  crystalline  with  the  amorphous 
form. 

3.  Porcelain  Maimf. :  Kaolin,  after  being 
levigated,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain. Hence  it  is  called  China  clay.  It  is  now 
largely  nsfd  for  that  purpose  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

ka'-d-lin-Ite,  s.    [Kaolin.] 

ka-pit'-i-a,  s.  [Ceylonese  (?).]  A  resin  ob- 
tained in  Ceylon  from  Q-^oton  lacciferum, 

lE&p'-ni~9lte,  s.  [Naraea  by  Kenngott  after  its 
locality,  Kapnik,  Hungary ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  Kapnicite  is  a  hydrated  phosphate 
of  alumina  closely  related  to  Wavellite  (q.v.)  ; 
itsorcursin  small,  tibrons,  radiated  spherules, 
the  fibres  sometimes  terminated  as  rhombic 
prisms. 

kap'-nik-ite,  s.     [Named  by  Huot  after  its 
locality,  Kajinik,  Hungary;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Rhodonite  (q.v.). 

kS.p'-nite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt,  from  the 
Lat.  capnites  of  Pliny  (N.  H.,  xxxiv.  22)  =  a 
kind  of  zinc  ore.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Calamine  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing above  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
iron.  Occui-s  at  the  zinc  mines  of  Attenberg, 
Aachen. 

kap'-no-mor.  s.    [Capnomor.] 

kar'-a-gan,    kar'-a-g^e,    &      [Russ. 

karagan.] 

Zool. :  A  fox,  Vulpes  hnraqan,  the  Canis 
"karagan,  of  Gmelin,  and  the  Karagan  fox  of 
Pennant.     It  inhabits  Great  Tartary. 

Kar'-a-iLsm,  s.  [Karaites.]  The  doctrines 
of  the  Karaites  (q.v.). 

*'  Karaism  cannot  be  regarded  aa,  in  any  sense,  i\  pro- 
duct  of  Sadduceeiflm." — M'Clintock  A  StTong  :  Cyclop. 
V.  18. 

Sar'-a-ite^  s.  -pi.  [Heb.  Ci^J?  {Qaraim)  = 
scripturaKsta,  from  KTJ7  {(lara)  =  to  call  out ; 
to  read.] 

Jewish  Sects :  The  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Saddncees,  Their  system  was  reviseil  by  Aiiau 
ben  David,  who,  a.d.  7t>l  or  762,  was  prince 
of  the  Captivity.  They  reject  tradititm,  and 
in  this  respect  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
Talmndic  Jews  that  Protestants  do  to  Roman 
Catholics.  A  few  years  ago  they  numbered 
about  5.000  or  6,000.  They  are  found  in 
Russia,  Galicia,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem, 
&c. 

ka^ras'-ki-er,  s.  [Turk.]  One  of  the  chief 
offictjrs  of  justice  in  Turkey,  and  a  member  of 
the  Ulema. 

ka-ra'-tas.  s.    [A  West  Indian  word  (?).] 

Bot. ;  Bromelia  tarafos,  a  pine-appl?,  with 
pink  flowers,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 

kar'-bi,  5.    [JIahratta.] 

Bot. :  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum  vulgare. 

kSr'-e-lin-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Hermann  after 
Karelin,  the  discoverer  ;  suff,  -ite  (JV/in.).] 

Min. :  Oxide  of  bismuth,  witli  formula  Bi03. 
Massive,  with  crystaJline  structure  ;  hardness, 
2'0 ;  sp.  gr.,  6'C;  colour,  lead -gray ;  lustre 
metallic  when  cut.  Occurs  at  the  b'avndinsk 
mine,  Altai,  mixed  with  earthy  sulphide  of 
bismuth. 

K^-ma'-thi-ans,  s.  pi  [Named  from  Kar- 
mat  or  Karmatia,  its  founder.] 

Hist. :  A  JIuhammadan  i-ationnlistic  sect, 
■which  maintained  bloody  wars  with  the  Ca- 
liphs in  the  ninth  century. 

fcam*  s.     [Coni.  =  a  cairn  (q.v.X] 
Min. :  A  pile  or  heap  of  rocks. 


kar'-ne-ol,  s.  [Named  by  Agrjcola.  Lat. 
cameus  =  flesh.] 

Min. :  A  flesh-red  variety  of  Chalcedony  ; 
carnelian  (q.v.). 

ka'~rdb,  s.    [CAB0B.J 

ka-roo',  kar-roo',  &  [Hottentot  karusa  ^ 
Lard.J 

Phys.  <t  Botan.  Geog. :  The  middle  terrace  in 

Eoint  of  elevation  in  tlie  South  Afiiean  table- 
md,  constituting  part  of  the  Cape  Reginn.  It 
is  very  rich  in  vegetation,  which,  however,  is 
mostly  coutlued  to  one  month— Au;;ust.  Tliere 
are  Eiicacea*,  Proteaces,  EuphorbiareEe,  Lili- 
aceie,  Iridacese,  the  Rhinoi-eios  bush  {Stoehe 
rhinocerotis)  every  where  on  the  land,  and  Pri- 
onium,  a  rush,  impeding  the  water  courses. 
(Thome.) 

k^'-os,  s.  [Gr.]  A  headache ;  drowsiness. 
(Hylvester.) 

kar'-phd-lite,  s.    [Carpholite.] 

kar-pho-sid'-er-ito,  s.   [Carpbosiderite.] 

kar'-sten-ite,   s.     [Named   by  Hausmann, 
who  gives  nt)  etym.    Probably  afler  Karsten 
the  mineialogist ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Anhydrite  (q.v.). 

*  kar'-vel,  s.    [Caraveu] 

kar'-3?-m-ite,  $.  [Named  by  Lundstrom  f^om 
Gr,  Kapvivos  (karnmos)  =  nut-brown,  and  suff. 
'ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  Essentially  an  arsenate  of  lead  and 
manganese.  Massive.  Hardness,  3  to  3'5 ; 
sp.  gr.,  4*25;  lustre  gi-easy ;  colour,  brown  to 
yellowish-Virown.  Occurs  witli  berzelite  and 
hnusinannite  (q.v.),  at  Laugban,  Werniland, 
in  Sweden. 

kar-^-o-ki-ne'-sis,  ».  [Gr.  Kapvov  (kamon) 
=  a  nut,  and  utiojaiy  (kiniisis)  =  movement.] 

Biol.:  A  name  for  indirect  division  of  a 
cell,  arising  from  complicated  change  of  the 
nucleus. 

kar-3^-6-ki-nef -ic.  a.  [Gr.  Kdpvov  (X-nmon) 
=.  a  nnt,  and  Eng.  kinetic  (q.v.),]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  effected  by  karyokinesia  (q.v.). 

kas'-SU,  s.  [Tamil  kashu  -  Acacia  Catechu.] 
A    kind    of   catechu    prepared    from    Areca 

Catirhu. 

*  kas'-txol,  s.    [Kestrel.] 

kat-a--, 7>r<!/.  [Gr.]  A  Greek  preposition  sig- 
nifying down,  downwaitls,  largely  used  in  com- 
position in  English  scieutilic  terms  derived 
from  the  Greek. 

ka-tal'-3^3-is,  s.    [Cata  lysis.] 

kat-a-plei'-ite,  s.    [Catapleiite.] 

kat'-9hup,  *.     [Ketchup.] 

*  kath'-en-o-the-ism,  s.  [Gr.  Kafl  (knth), 
for  KcTa  (/.a/n)  =  doun,  according  to  ;  «u  (hen) 
=  one,  and  Eng.  theism.]  The  same  as  Hexo- 
THELSM  (q.v.). 

"M^K  MliUcr  .  .  .  has  clren  the  name  of  kntJi«no- 
thrsm  to  thL' doctrine  of  divine  uuity  la  diversity.' — 
Tj/lor:  Primitire  Culture,  ii.  2M. 

Kath'-er-ine,  s.    [Catherine.) 
Katherlne's  flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Nigella  damascena, 

kath-e-tom'-et-er,  s.    [CATHErrouBrsB.] 

katk'-ode,  s,    [Cathode.] 

Uat'-i-on,  s.    [Cation.] 

ka-tir'-a,  s.    [A  native  name.] 

Phar. :  The  gnn\  of  Cochh>spennum  Gossy- 
pium^  used  in  India  as  a  demulcent  in  cough^. 

katira-gtun,  s.    [Katira.] 

kat'-sup,  5,    [Ketchtp.] 

kat-ti-miin'-doo,  kJlt-ti-mun'-du.  «. 

ITelugoo.l  The  milky  juice  of  the  plant  £<(- 
phorbia  Kattimundoo  or  Cattimandno,  a  small 
tree,  with  tive-angleil  stems,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  respuibles  caoutchouc,  and 
is  used  as  a  cement  for  metal,  kuife-handles. 


ka'-t,3?--did,  s.     [From  the  sonnds  uttered  in 
shrill  accents  by  the  male  insect.] 


Entom. :  Pentaphyllum  concaimm,  a  pal&< 
greeu  orthopt«rous  insect,  allied  to  the  grasa- 
hop)^>er.  It  is  abundant  during  autumn  la 
the  Uuited  States. 

kau'-ri  (an  as  6^),  s.     [A  Maori  word.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Kauri-pine  (q.v.), 

"  ^Vlth  the  lAst  of  the  Maoris  the  liut  of  the  KaurU 
viU  also  di.-«i)ijeAr  from  the  tArth.'— Uochtf  iter :  A'fW 
Zea-U'id  (e<l  E^uterJ,  p.  14L 

kauri-gum,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  TbU  realuouB  gum.  as  It  oozes  (toiq  th«  tree,  If 
soft,  anil  of  a  milky  turliidiiesa.  not  uuUke  opal,  and 
in  this  form  tt  is  ofteu  cheweJ  by  the  nntives.  In 
conrse  of  time  it  hurdeDs,  becomes  more  trau3i>areiit, 
aud  a3^iimes  a  bright  yelluw  colour,  so  that  it  quite 
resembles  amber.  .  .  .  Aituri-i;uTn  is  uot  aolable  la 
nviter;  it  ia  easily  Igoited,  aud  hums  with  a  sootr 
flaiue.  It  fs  iiriucii)ally  exported  to  Eugland  aiid 
Nirtb  America;  it  ij  used  in  the  )jreiArmt)oii  of  bui 
and  varnish.  The  value  fluctuntes  between  £lft  and 
£l&  jier  ton."— JocA</«rer.-  J/ew  Zealand  (ed.  Sauter), 
p.  Ii9. 

kauri-pine,  s.  Dammaris  auslralis,  the 
New  Zealand  pine  ;  the  Yellow  pine  of  the 
colonists.     [Dammaris.] 

ka'-va,   ka-wa,  a'-va,   s.    [A  Sontfa   Se» 
Islan'd  word.] 
Botany,  Manufactures,  £c.  : 

1.  An  intoxicating  liquor  made  in  the  South 
Sea  Inlands  from  a  species  of  pepper,  Macnh 
piper  methysticum. 

2.  That  plant  itself. 

ka-vass',  s.  [Turk.  kawvMls.]  An  armed  cott- 
stable  ;  a  government  servant  or  courier. 

*  kav,  v.i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  cry  as  a 
raven,  crow,  or  rook  ;  to  caw. 

"  Knwini  aud  flutterius  about  the  nest.* — Locke  :  Om 
Lowering  Inlerett, 

*  kaiv,  8.  [Kaw,  u.]  The  cry  of  a  raven, 
crow,  or  rook  ;  a  caw. 

"  Tlie  OrvsLird  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made  wing  .  .  . 
With  her  loud  kuui  her  craven  kind  does  bring.' 
Di-yden:  Annui Mirahiii»,\xJix.'w^ 

kami,  s.    [Khak.] 

*  kay.  s.    [Cay.] 

kay'-e-a,  s.    [Named  after  Dr.  U.  Kaye  Gre- 

ville,  of  Edinburgh.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Clusiacese  (Guttif'Ts),  tribe 
Caloiihyllete.  It  has  a  one-f'eUtid  ovary,  with 
lour  ovr.les.  Koyea  forihuntiu,  and  A',  stylota 
are  large  tinil'er-lrees,  tlie  former  from  tha 
Ea.stern  Himalaya  and  the  latter  from  Ceylon. 

kayle^  kall^,  keels,  keyles,  $.  pi.    [Dut 

kerjH  =  a  pin,  a  kail  ;  viid  kegels  spe?en=to 
ploy  at  ninepins ;  ctj^i.  with  Dan.  legle  =  i 
cone,  kegler  =  ninepins  ;  Sw.  kegla  =  a  pin,  ft 
cone;  Ger.  kegel—&  cone,  a  bobbin;  Fr. 
quille  =  a  peg,  a  kail.] 

1.  Ninepins. 

2.  A  game  in  which  nine  holes,  in  threes, 
are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an  iron  ball 
rolled  in  among  them. 

"The  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at  colta, 
ka  y  I  es,  ov  the  lite  Idle  exercises.' — Carne:  Saroey  qf 
ComwalL 

*  kasT-nard,  s.  [0.  Fr.  cavnard  =  idle,  sloth- 
ful.]   Alazy,  cowardly  fellow.    (Chau/xr.) 

kaz'-a,  s.  [Turk.]  A  district  or  sub-division 
of  sandjak,  marked  out  for  administrativo 
purposes. 

kaz'  -  ard  -  Ij^,  a.  fO.  Fr.  casard  =  tame^ 
domesticated,  from  ca.sc  (Lat.  ca5a)=  a  house, 
a  cottage.]  Lean  ;  not  thriving  well ;  liable 
to  disease  or  accident,  (Said  especially  of 
cattle.)    (Provincial.) 

K.C.B.     An   r.bbreviatioa  for   Knight   Oom- 

mander  of  the  Cath. 

K.C.M.G.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  OrUer  of  St.  Michael  and  BU 
George. 

K.C.?.I.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Star  of  India, 

keat'-ing-ine,  keat'-ing-ite,  a.  [Named 
by  yiiepard  after  Keating ;  suit,  -iiw,  dU  (Min.) 
(q.v.).J 

Min. :  A  variety  of  rhodonite,  containing 
5-6  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc.  ciOsely  related 
to  fowlerite.    (See  tliese  words.) 

keb,  v.i.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  cast  or  drop  a  lamb  immaturely. 

2.  Of  a  sheep,  to  lose  a  lamb  in  any  way, 

(Scotch) 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,   sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  miite.  cub.  ciire,  ynlte,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    te,  €3  =  6;  ey  =  a.    qo  =  kw* 


1 


keb— keelson 
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k«b,  s.     (Keb,  v.] 

1.  Aewettmt  has  cast  her  lamb  imraatun-ly, 
or  has  lojt  lier  Iamb. 

2.  Tho  tick  or  sheep-louse.    (Scolch.) 
keb-ewe,  s.     Tlie  same  as  Kf:b,  s.,  1. 

ke  -bar.  s.    [Cabeb.] 

keb' -back,   kSb'-bock,  keb'-buck,   s. 

IGael.  cabug.]     A  cheese.     {Scotch.) 

"A  huge  tcebbock  (a  cliecse,  thftt  Is.  mode  with  ev/tf 
milk  mixed  with  cow's  milk)  mid  a  Jar  uf  snlt  liuLU-r, 
««re  111  coininou  to  the  oompaiiy." — ScQtt:  Oid  Mor. 
t^UUi,.  ch.  via 

keb'-bie,  s.  TKebar.]  A  cudgel,  a  club,  a 
rough  walking  stick.    (S-'otch.) 

"So  I  got  up  my  kfbbie  *t  then),  nnd  •aid  I  wad  gle 
theu  lugude."— ^ycoff ;  &I<i  ilortalUy.  cli.  xlv. 

keb'-lah,  s.  (Arab.  Jciblah  =  anything  oppo- 
flite  Hie  south,  from  kuhnht  =  t«  lit-  opposite.] 
Tlie  point  towards  whicli  Muhnmmadaus  turn 
their  faces  in  prayer,  beiug  the  direction  in 
which  Mecca  lies. 

*keck,v.i.  [Ger.  7.oAcn  =  to  vomit.]  To  retch, 
as  if  vomiting;  to  heave. 

"  Piitieiita  must  "nt  keck  at  them  at  the  Qrst." — 
Bacon,  yatural  llutory. 

*  keck  (1),  s.  [Keck,  v.\  A  retching  or  heav- 
ing of  the  atomacli. 

keck  (2),  8.    [Kecksv.] 

*keck''ish,  a.  [Eng.  keck;  -isk.)  Inclined 
or  liaviiig  a  tendency  to  retch  or  vomit. 

"  Iiionllii»»c  i>n.'<siim  of  vumitiug.  called  cholera,  ts 
ncithiiin:  ditrrtut  frum  a  keckith  atomack."— /*.  liol- 
liitid:  J'tufarth,  p.  CW. 

kec'-kle(l),  v.i'.  [Cackle.]  To  giggle,  to  titter. 

"  Aa  rciuud  the  fire  the  giglets  keck!^. 
To  (tee  iiu;  I'lUji," 
Bum* :  To  tho  Tooth-^iche, 

kec'-klo  (2),  w.(.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  pro- 
tect a  calile  ur  hawser  from  cliatlng  at  tlie 
hawse-hole,  or  from  being  chafed  by  ice,  kc, 
by  means  of  a  wrapjiing  or  serving  of  rojn-, 
small  chain,  or  other  envelope. 

keck'-lihg,  s.    [Keckle,  f.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  protecting  a  cable 
or  hawser  from  chafing,  by  means  of  a  wrapper 
or  envelopi". 

2.  The  material  used  in  the  operation  of 
keckling. 

•  keck'-lish»  a.  [Eng.  h;ckl(e);  -ish.]  In- 
clined to  vomit  ;  squeamish. 

"Wh<>»e  Btomacks  ua«  urdiiinrtly  to  b«  kf^ck'lsh 
ftnd  Boon  to  overtunie."— 7*.  JloUarid:  Plinie,  xxlii. 
(Protlme.) 

keck'-sjr,  s.  [C(.  Welsh  cecys=  reeds,  c-ancs.] 
The  stalks  of  hemlock,  and  otlier  Unibellil'eni-  , 
kex.     Called  also  keck  and  kixe. 

"  Nothing  tePrni. 
Bat  hateful  docka,  rough  thistles,  kecktict,  bitra." 

Shakfi/J.  :  Kin-!  Benry  I'.,  v,  2. 

•keok-J",  a.  [Eng.  fcccA;(2) ; -y.J  Resemblinga 
kex. 

"A  sort  of  caiic,  without  any  Joint,  aud  perfectly 
wund.  coiiBlsteth  oi  hard  m\\\  tjliu;klsh  cyllnden,  inlxod 
with  a  soft  kecky  body."— Wrew. 

kedge,  s.    [Kedoe,  v.] 

Naiit.:  A  small  portable  anchor,  used  in 
warping  and  other  of  the  lighter  duties  of  an 
anchor. 

kodgo-anchor,  a. 

Ii''tiil.  :  A  kfil;^e. 

"  We  thi'ii  cjirrUil  out  tho  kedgenMchar,  In  ordftr  to 
warp  Into  tli«  hartour," — Cook:  Firtt  Voyaje,  bk.  1., 
ch.  XX. 

kedge-rope,  s. 

Nftui.  :  The  rope  which  fastens  the  ship  to 
the  kedgc. 

kSdge,  v.t.    fSw.  dial,  keka  =  to  tug  at  auy< 

th.ng.J 

Naut. :  To  warp,  as  a  ship  ;  to  move  by 
means  of  a  light  cable  or  hawser  attached  to  a 
kedge. 

"  Wriuh  th«  anchor  again  whfn  aho  Is  about,  whlrh 
Is  called  kedfjinij,  and  from  this  use  ttio  auchur  a 
kodger.'*— Wai-rtj. 

kediro  (1),  Iddge,  kSd^-^,  •  kygge,  a. 

[U-c\.  kykr.  from  ArirAr  =i  qni'-k,  livrly  ;  (Jer. 
?:fck  =  brisk,  lively  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  f[ute.]  Brisk, 
lively,  active. 

"  I  (eel  myHll  no  katlff^  and  pbimiw" 

niootnJUld :  IHelutrd*  Kate. 

kSd^e  (2).  a,  [Eng.  kr^  =  a  cask  ;  rf.  Norw. 
ko-nje  =  (1)  a  keg,  (2)  a  round  thick  iHjraou.J 
Pnt-liellied,  fat. 


kedir-er.  ».     (Eng.  fcttifK*).  v.  ;  -er.J 
-Vdiif. ;  Ihe  same  as  Kedge,  s.  (q.v.). 

kedir-ing,  a.    [Kedoe,  v.] 

Naut. :  The  act  or  process  of  warping  a  ship 
by  means  of  a  kedge. 

kedj  -er-ee,  s.  (Corrupted  from  Hind.  khUhri 
=  {Dt-U  1).  It  lias  l)een  cunfuunilcd  witli 
Kctlit-ree.  a  place  on  tlio  Hooghly,  forty  miles 
suutli-west  of  CaU«itta.  ] 

1.  A  dish  prepared  by  the  natives  of  India. 
It  is  of  two  kinds  :  white  and  yellow  kedjereo. 
Tlie  white  conaiats  of  green  grain  or  rayed 
kidney  bean  {Phaseolns  aureus),  onion,  rice, 
gh'-e  (claritled  butter),  cloves,  pejiper,  and 
salt.  Yellow  ked.jeree  is  the  white,  witli  eggs, 
and  a  colouring  of  turmeric.  (Jaffur  Shurree/.) 

2.  A  medley.    {Brewer.) 

ked'-l^ck,  s.  [Wei.  ccddw  ~  mustard  ;  suff. 
■lack,  as  in  ch&Tlock,  garlick,  &c  ] 

Bot. :  Cliarlock  {Sinapis  arvensis),  a  common 
weed  among  com. 

kee,  5.  pZ.  [Cow,  8.]  A  provincial  plural  of  cow; 
kine. 

"  Cicely,  the  western  l.iss  thiit  tends  the  Xee." 

Oay :  Sh-i'herd'i  Week  ;  Tuesday. 

kee9h,  s.  [A  corruption  or  modification  of 
ca/.>;  (q.v.).]  Tlie  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow,  rolled 
up  by  tlie  butcher  in  a  round  lump  ;  hence,  a 
name  given  in  contempt  to  Wolsey,  as  the  son 
of  a  butcher. 

"I  wonder 
That  such  a  keerh  cin  w  ith  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  myu  o'  tir  )>enelicinl  siui." 

.Sluikea/j. :  tienry  17//.,  L  L 

keek,  s.    [Keek,  v.]    A  peep. 

"  I  wadnrv  gle  the  flnest  alirht  we  hne  seen  In  the  Hie- 
lands,  (or  the  first  Aret  o'  tlie  Goibals  o'  Ohwgow."  - 
Scolt:  Hob  Hoy.  ch.  zxxvl. 

keek,  v.i.  [Icel.  kikja ;  Dut.  kijken ;  Sw. 
kika ;  Ger.  kiickcn.]     To  peep,  to  pry. 

"  ■  Nft.  na,  pudcwlft),'  said  (^aleli.  '  I  Just  krekiC  In  to 
wish  ye  Joy.'  "—^icoCt :  BrUUs  »f  LammoTiTfjor,  ch.  xli. 

keek-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Kkek,  v.] 

keeking-glass,  s.    A  looking-glass. 

keel,  "  kele.  *  keele,  *  cule,  s.  [A  con* 
fusion  between  two  woids  :  (1)  A.S.  ceol  =  a 
ship  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  kjdll ;  O.  II.  Ger.  cheol, 
prou.  connected,  with  Gr.  yav\o<i  (gaulos)  =  a 
round-l'uilt Phoenician merciiant vessel  \yavK6<i 
(qaulos)=&  round  vessel,  a  milk-jiail,  a  bucket ; 
Bansc.  gola  =  a  ball  ;  and  (2)  Icci.  kjlor;  Dan. 
kjol :  Sw.  kol  =  Ihe  keel  of  a  ship;  Ger.  & 
Dut.  kid;  Fr.  quilU ;  Sp.  quilta,] 

1.  Ordinary  LaJignage : 
•  1.  A  ship;  a  vessel. 

"  TTnlessfl  at  Grece  they  wold  renew  their  lottea, 
KcHtore  the  ijod  that  they  by  sea  had  brought 
In  wai'iwd  tofrj."  tiurrey  :   VirgHe;  .i^'ntffi  U. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  Uee  In  vesaels  with  l!at  keelri  ferried  over  his 
footenieu."— .Vfcu'«.*  The  Jlomnnet,  an.  6i 

3.  A  barge-load  of  coals,  weighing  about  21 
tons  -I  c^vt. 

IX.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Tlie  two  lower  petals  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla  which  adhere  by  tiieir  margins  so  as 
somewhat  to  lesumblo  the  keel  of  a  boat. 
Called  also  Carina. 

(2)  Tho  midrib  of  a  leaf  or  petal,  &c.,  ele- 
vatetl  externally. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  low  flat-bottomed  vessel  used 
in  the  river  Tyne  to  carry  coals  for  loading 
colliers;  a  coal-barge. 

"lie  ha^l  come  .  .  .  along  with  three  young  fellows 
of  Ills  aci|U'dntauce  who  worked  In  tho  kevls.  'Smol- 
Icit :  Hotlorkk  /iandont,  ch.  vlii. 

3.  SItifihuiUt.  :  The  lower  longitudinal  be;un 
of  a  vessel,  answering  to  the  spine,  and  fiom 
which  the  ribs  jiroceed.  In  wooden  vessels, 
an  additional  timber  beneath  is  called  thu 
false  keel.  A  sliding  krel  is  a  bo;ird  amid- 
ships, working  in  a  trunk  in  the  lino  of  tlio 
keel,  and  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
deck.  It  is  lnwer-e(l  to  prevent  a  vesstM's 
making  leeway  when  Hailing  with  a  side  wind. 

■1.  /Cool. :  A  projecting  ridgo  along  any 
surface,  as,  for  Instance,  the  back  or  horns  of 
an  animid. 

IT  On  an  even  kftl:  In  a  level  or  horizontal 
position.    (:Snid  of  a  ship.) 

kool-block,  B. 

Shiphuild.  :  One  of  n  (Msries  of  short  log-ends 
of  timlwTS  in  which  the  keel  nf  a  vnssnl  rests 
while  building  or  repairing,  allbrdiiig  access  to 
work  Ijeneath. 


keel-boat,  e.  A  large,  covered  boat,  used 
on  AnifriiJin  rivers.  Hi*i.iie  tiie  time  of  steam- 
boats, keel-boat-*  were  used  for  piissengersand 
menhaudise,  l>eing  tloated  duwu  stn^am  and 
poled  up  stieam. 

keel-Staple,  5. 

SkipbuilU. :  A  copper  staple  driven  into  the 
main  and  false  keels  to  fa.sten  tln-nu 

keel  (2),  5.  [Gael.  cfH.l  Ruddle;  red  chalk 
used  for  marking  sheep. 

keel  (3).  s.     [Keel.  (2).  v.] 

Brewing :  A  broad,  shallow  cooling  vat. 

keel(l),r.i.  [Keel(2),s.]  To  mark  with  ruddlo. 

•  keel  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  cHan,  from  c6l  =  cool 
(l-v.).]  To  cool ;  to  keep  f^om  boiling  over  bj 
ecumming. 

"  While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  oof 

Shakftp. :  laoe'i  Lub/turt  L^H,  v.  a 

keel'-age  (age  as  ig),  ».     [Eng.  keel ;  -agt.} 

1,  Tlir>  riglit  of  demanding  a  toll  or  duty  od 
every  ship  entering  a  harbour. 

2.  The  duty  paid  by  vessels  on  entering  a 

harbour. 

keeled,  a.    [Eng.  keel,  s.  ;  -ed.'\ 

1.  But.  :  Carinate  ;  lormed  like  the  keel  of  a 
boat.     Example,  the  glumes  of  many  grns.ses. 

2.  Zo'd.  :  Having  a  projecting  ridge  along 
the  surface. 

"The  goat  possessed  keeled  horns  arching  Kuk* 
wards,  nearly  In  one  plane."— Z>aw^'<(U  .-  A'urlj/  Jfan  1m 
Brttaitt,  ch.  viil. 

•  keel'-er,  s.    [Eng.  keel  (1) ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  assists  in  the  management  of 

boats  or  barges  ;  a  keelman. 

2.  A  shallow  tub  for  holding  stuff  for  caulk- 
ing ships,  and  other  jmrposcs. 

keel'-f&t,  8.     [Eng.  keel{2),v.,  and  Mid.  Eng. 

M  =  vat.J 

Brewing  :  A  cooler  for  wort,  &c 

keel-haul,  koel-hale,  v.t.  [O.  Dut  kUU 
haalcn  ;  Uut.  kiellialen)  =  to  careen  a  ship  ;  to 
keelhaul.] 

Kant. :  To  puTiish  in  the  seamen's  way  by 
dragging  the  olfendcr  under  water  on  one  side 
of  tlie  shiji  and  up  again  on  the  other  by  ropes 
attnchctl  to  the  yard-arms  on  eitln-r  si<le.  In 
smnll  vessels  the  culprit  is  drawn  under  the 
craft  from  stem  to  stern. 

"The  unfortunate  Sinallbones  w»b  iobe kotlhauUi.' 
—Sfarryat:  Snarleyow.  Qh-  x. 

keel'-ing,  s.  [Icel.  kcila;  Sw,  kolja;  Dan. 
k'-dln:] 

Ichthy.:  A  kind  of  small  cod,  from  whtch 
stockfish  la  prepared. 

keel'-i-vine,  keel'  J^-vine,  s.  [Keel(2),  •.) 

A  pencil  ul  black  oi  icd  h-ad. 

keellvlne-pen,  s.  The  same  as  Kerli- 
VINE  (q.v.). 

"  put  u|i  your  pockctrbook  and  JbMfyHfw.|>«ii  thao.* 

— Scott:  Aitiiifuury.  ch.  xxxvlii. 

"  keelf,  «■  pi.    [Kavles.] 

keol'-sdn,  kcl'-s^n,  '  kel-slne, 

kolsoni ;   Dati. 
kjolsviin:  Norw.  ^^^s 

kjolsvill;  Ger,  ^,  , 

kiclscliwan.]  ■"'^ 

Shiphnild.:  A 
longitudinal 

SIcco  above  tho 
oor-ti  nibers, 
binding  them  to 
tho  keel.  Tho 
sister  keelsons 
lie  on  each  side 
of  tho  keelson  ; 
also  called  side 
keelsons.  Tho 
Intercostjil  keel- 
son is  a  short 
piece  bot  ween 
frames.  Hidor  - 
keelsons  are 
an\iliftry  keel- 
sons 1 1 1  a  c  0  d 
above  tno  main- 
keelson  to  give 
additional 
stivngth.  Heavy 
timbers  lying  athwart  tho  mnin-koolson  are 
erosH-koolsons,  for  Hustalnlng  tho  engines  and 
boilers  of  Ht^'aaishlps. 


m:^ 


KEEUIOM. 
K.  KeeL  FK   Fal»«  keel.  /).  D«A 

Lliulwr-simkea  i/f.  HaH-Auor. 
A'.v  K*-*lion.  OH.  UarlNMrd  - 
strakM.  /,.  Umben,  L8.  LLm- 
ber  boanl. 


bSU,  b^;  p^t.  jS^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bonph;  go.  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  of ;  expect,  ^onophon,  o^st.     ph  -  £ 
-dAn.  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shiin ;  -(Ion.  -slon     zhiin.    -clous,  -Uous,  -sious     sh<U.    ~blo.  -die,  &c.      b^l.  dfL 
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keelvat— keep 


keel'-vat.  s.    [Keeltat.] 

keen,  *  kene,  a.  [A.S.  cine  =  knowing,  wise, 
fioiji  llie  saitie  rout  as  }:ftL,  con,  can;  cogii. 
with  Dut.  Koen=\">U\,  stout;  Icel.  fctnui  = 
wise;  O.  H.  Ger.  chuoni,  kuani ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
hueiie ;  Ger.  kiihn  =  bold.] 

1.  Sharp,  well-edged;   having  ft  sharp  or 
fine  edge. 

"  He  draw  his  bow  with  «mn-ea  sbarpe  and  tene." 
WtfOU  :  T'^e  Lnuer  coinplaineth. 

2.  Sharp  in  intellect ;  acat«  of  mind ;  pene- 
trating, far-seeing. 

"  Even  a  *e«i!«id  strong  intellect  might  be  expected 
to  rust  in  so  oufnvoorBble  a  situatiou." — Macuulay  : 
Muf-  £'V  •  cli.  ill. 

3.  Biting,  sharp,  piercing,  severe,  penetrat- 
ing, cutting. 

'  "The  keenat  frost  that  bloda  the  strenui.' 

Courper  :  Tv  (he  licv.  itr.  Sewton. 

4.  Easrer,  sharp  :  as,  a  kteti  appetite. 
6.  Sharp,  searching,  close. 

"Their  we^klv  fraads  bit  ketn  replies  detect," 
T'tie:  AbtalofH  *  Achitai>h<il.  U.  1.033. 

6.  Eager,  vehement,  fierce. 

■Where  the  Dou.-Ias  true,  actl  th"  bold  Buecleacb 
•Gainst  teen  Lord  Evers  stnvil." 

Scott :  EwevfSt.  John. 

|,  Eager,  ansdous  longing. 

"Never did  T  know 
A  CTeatm-e,  that  did  hear  the  shape  of  man. 
Bo  keen  and  j-Teedy  tu  contouud  a  luan. '" 

SJtaketp.  ■  JJcrcJuinl  of  Vemce,  111.  X 

8,  Biting,  sharp,  bitter,  acrimonious- 

"Slie's  angry,  she's  keen  and  »hi«wd," 
Stuiketp. .'  jlidjummer  Sijkt'a  Dream,  ilL  S. 

9,  Eipreisive  of  eagerness  or  mental  sharp- 
ness. 

"They  were  listened  to  by  hltrb  and  low  with  the 
»ae«o(  enjoyment"— Tiilor.'  faKjr  Butory  af  Man- 
tn  f.  ch.  L 

10,  Painful,  strong  :  as,  a  keen  pain. 
keen-edged,  a.    Having  a  sharp  edge, 

"I  am  prepared  ;  here  is  my  kten-edijei  aword." 
Siiokttp. :  1  /7otr*  r/..  i.  1 

keen-eyed,   a.    Having  sharp,  piercing 

eyes. 

"  Graw  without  dulnesa  learned  without  pride. 
Exact,  yet  not  ptecise,  thougli  ii)cck.  Itrn-t^e't.' 
Covper  r  Conmtation.  610, 

*keen  (1).  v.t.     [Keen,  a.]    To  make  keen  or 
sharp;  to  sharpen. 
•*  Nor  when  cold  winter  teent  the  brltrhtenlne  flood. 
Would  I.  weak-ehlveriug,  linger  on  the  brink." 

Tho>n40n:  Summer,  1,Z59l 

keen  (2),  v.i.  [Keen,  s.l  To  raise  the  keen 
over  the  body  of  a  deceased  person. 

keen,  &  [Ir.  caoine  =  a  bewailing  for  the 
dead.)  A  bitter,  piercing  iament:itton  over 
the  body  of  a  deceased  person.    (/risA.) 

"The  appalline  Influence  of  the  k^m  ,  .  .  had  been 
frmilinT  to  ux-'—Lerer  :  CTutrUt  (fMalI«g.  cU.  viii. 

keen'-er,  s.    [Eng-  ^^^ :  -^-l    (See  extract,) 

"Irish  siccng  moaniers.  who.  in  olden  times,  were 
hirfd  u>  i:cVl  .it  tunerala^  in  p*;ri'«tuation  of  a  lieathen 
vusujin  derived  iruiti  a  Fhceui- iau  ancestry.  The  daty 
of  proft^ssiouat  kifenert  was  uudertakeu  by  tbe  feinalea 
of  tit)  family,  or  SdjiLinitaiire  of  the  deceased.  After 
the  Ijody  had  been  dressed  in  ^r^ve-clwthes,  adorned 
with  flowers,  and  placed  upon  a  l^ier.  tlie  chief  krener 
arrrui^ed  his  folluKers  at  the  fuot  and  head  of  the 
coriise,  and  recited  at  th*-  first  the  Cioinnn,  in  which 
were  descril^ied  tlie  virtues  and  iKiAsesslous  of  the  de- 
inrted.  This  eulugy.  sung  softly,  and  accompanied 
upon  the  harji.  v:\s  fallowed  by  a  full  chorus  of  all 
aa&eittbldil  :  the  ul'alu.  or  hvbbtboo  as  it  was  souie- 
times  called  next  fullowed.  Joined  in  bv  every  one  in 
a  louder  voice ;  aud  after  this  uas  endeiU  the  ffout  or 
lament,  followed,  m  wliich  the  sonmla  were  often 
iTused  to  bowls  and  yells.  Tiie  process  was  rtiteated 
doriuc  the  Wiike  or  vigii  before  the  hiirial.  the  keenert 
lometliues  follu»iiie  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  When 
the  V).^y  w.As  laid  down  for  the  pnriMise  of  resting  tlie 
beaxers.  or  the  jirocesfion  came  In  si^htof  a  wnrside 
cross  or  chai^l.  the  keening  was  siis|>euded,  and  all 
present  knelt  to  say  in  silence  an  ,<rcora  fntemng-er, 
a  iinvctice  wliich  may  )>e  held  to  denote  that  keening 
was  ft-lt  to  be  incongruous  with  Christiao  nsu^e." — 
Stiitner  i  liarretL 

keen'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Juen;  -ly.}  In  a  keen 
manner;  sharply,  acutely. 

"  For  private  troes  loost  kernly  bite." 

Jontx:  Pindar;  Firtt  A'etuean  Ode. 

keen'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  ketn ;  -ne^.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  keen  or 
ahai  ji ;  sharpness  of  edge ;  edge. 

"  In  his  £tuean  for^e,  the  God  of  fire  .  .  . 
Immortal  kecnuest  on  the  hh-wle  bestowed." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  „£tfet(f  xii.  I4S. 

2.  Sharpness  of  intellect ;  acuteuess  of 
mind. 

3.  Sharpness,  bitterness,  asperity,  rongh- 
ness. 

••  The  poor  herds  that  lately  did  them  keep, 
Sboadered  with  kceni-rs^  of  the  winter's  cold." 
Drai/ton:  Pitttomit,  Bd.  1(1. 

4.  EaEcemess,  sharpness :  as,  keenness  of 
appetite. 


5.  Sharpness,  penetration  ;  as,  the  ktenness 
of  a  look. 

6.  Eagerness,  vehemence :  as,  keennes$  in 
any  sport. 

7.  Sharpness,  bitingness,  bitterness,  acri- 
mony :  as,  keenness  of  sarcasm. 

8.  Sharpness,  paiufuluess,  acuteness :  as, 
the  keenness  of  grief. 

keen-Wif-ted,  a.  [Eng.  keen,  and  witted.] 
Shaip,  acute;  having  acute  wit  or  discern- 
ment. 

"Sarcasms  such  as.  in  moments  of  s^lleen,  dn^ped 
but  to>>  easily  fn^m  the  lips  oi  tlie  keente*Ued  DotmiI." 
— JfacuuViiy .-  nut.  ICnff..  cb.  XTiL 

keep,  *  kepe,  *  k**epe,  T.(.  &  t.  tA-S.  «7>an, 
another  form  of  cy^-an  =  to  trafficT  sell,  store 
up,  or  keep.    Keep  is  a  doublet  of  dieapen.] 
A.  TTonsitive: 

1.  To  hold  or  retain  in  one's  possession  or 
power ;  not  to  part  ^vith. 

2.  To  have  or  retain  in  charge  or  custody ; 
to  guard. 

"The  crown  of  Stephanas,  first  king  of  Bungary, 
was  alwava  kept  in  the  castle  of  Vicebr»de."— JEiioiiei  ; 
BisL  ttfthe  Turkey 

3.  To  watch  over ;  to  gnard. 

**0  Lord,  Jteep  the  door  of  my  lipa.'— Pjalm  cxlL  I. 

4.  To  preserve,  to  retain ;  not  to  let  go  or 

slip. 

"  Ke*p  this  for  ever  In   the  Imaglnatioa  of  tbe 

thoughts  of  tbe  heart  of  thy  i-eoplc'—lCA/xMi- xxix.  18. 

*  6-  To  preserve,  to  maintain. 

"The  Lord  God.  merciful  aud  graciooa.  keeping 
mercy  for  thousauda." — ExoJu*  xxiv.  T. 

6.  To  preserve,  to  restrain, 

"Keep  me  from  presumptuous  tioi-'—Paalm  xlx.  8. 

7.  To  tend  ;  t^  have  tbe  care  or  sni*rvision 
of  ;  to  look  after. 

"  God  pat  him  into  the  g&rden  of  Eden  to  keep  It*— 
Genesis  \u  I& 

8.  To  hold  in  charge  for  another. 

"Tf  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neigbboor  money 
or  stuff  to  keep." — Szcuiut  xxiL  7. 

9.  To  hold  or  maintain  in  any  state ;  to 
pr&serve. 

"A  single  troop  of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form 
part  of  any  rc^-iment.  wna  statiunetl  ne.ir  Berwick,  for 
the  puriJose  of  krenirtg  the  peace  aui'-ng  the  moss. 
txoopezs  of  tbe  border. ' — JJucaalaj/ :  But.  £nff.,  ch.  iii. 

10.  To  keep  up  or  maintain  as  an  establish- 
ment, institutinn,  &c. ;  to  cairy  on,  to  con- 
duct, to  manage  :  as,  To  h-ep  a  school,  itc. 

11.  To  hold  or  retain  by  some  degree  of 
force  in  any  place  or  state,  (Often  followed 
by  douni,  under,  in,  off.) 

"Ingenuous  shame  and  tb«  apprehenstona  of  dis< 
pleasure  are  the  only  true  rcstr?«iitts:  these  alone 
ought  to  h-<ld  the  mns,  and  keep  the  child  in  order." 
— Locke :  On  Edtication. 

12.  To  practise;  to  nse  habitually. 

"  I  role  the  family  very  .ill.  aod  keep  bad  bonis,*''— 

Pope  : 

13.  To  observe  ;  to  solemnize. 

"  This  shall  be  for  a  memorial ;  and  yon  shall  keep 
It  a  f«*8t  to  the  Lord,"— fitxfuj  lii.  1*. 

14.  To  obser\-e  :  not  to  break  or  viol.ite. 

"  His  promise  Pal-iinon  accepts  :  hot  prayed 

To  keep  it  better  tliau  the  hrst  be  mndc." 

,  liryden  :  Palam-jn  ±  A  rcUe,  ii.  193. 

15.  To  do,  to  perform,  to  carry  out,  to  folfil. 

"Thou  commaiideat  ua  to  keep  thy  pr«cepU."— 
Ptaltn  cxix.  4. 

16.  To  maintain  ;  to  support  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  to  board. 

17.  To  maintain  ;  to  keep  np. 

"Tn>ey  were  honouraMy  brought  to  London,  where 
every  one  of  them  kept  huose  by  hmnielf,"— //ajrw-tt-it 

18.  To  hold,  to  have;  to  retain  in  memory. 

"It  oS  life  yon  kerp a  care. ' 

>7iaKetp. :  Tempest,  it  1- 

19.  To  remain  confined  to ;  not  to  quit ;  to 
remain  in. 

"I  prythee  t«ll  ma.  doea  h«  Jfceep  hla  bed!"— 
Sliaketp.  :  1  Benry  /!'.,  Iv.  1. 

20.  Nottoreveal;not  to  betray;  to  preserve 
seci-et. 

"A  fool  cannot  lt«ep his  coanaeL'—JTcrfei.  vili.  17. 

21.  To  have  in  tlie  house ;  to  entertain. 

"R-we  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host  •  I  scorn  the  term  ; 
Dor  shall  my  Sell  kerp  lodetr%.''~SJiake$p. :  Benry  ('., 
it  1. 

22.  To  have  in  pay  :  as,  To  heep  a  servant. 

23.  To  hnve  a  supply  nf  for  sale  ;  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  selling  :  as.  To  ken>  butter,  eggs,  i,c 

24.  To  regard  ;  to  attend  to. 

••  While  the  stars  and  cour=e  of  heaven  I  keeiK  _ 
My  weari'd  eyes  were  seized  with  fatal  sleejiL 

Dryden  :   VirgU  ;  J^eid  vL  476. 

25.  To  record  bnsine^s  tmnsactinns  :  as.  To 
keeft  books.  To  enter  systematically  in  proper 
books  :  as,  To  Aetp  accounts. 


26.    To  maintain  in  concubinage :    as.  To 
keep  a  mistress. 
B.  Intransitive  : 
1,  To  remain  or  continue  in  any  position  o» 

state ;  to  continue, 

"What!  kerp  a  week  away  T  seven  days  and  nigbta; 
Oh  we.\ry  reckoning  !"         Uiuketp. :  OcheUa,uL  ^ 

*  2,  To  lodge,  to  dwell,  to  reside. 

"This  habitiition  where  thou  teepert." 

Shaketp. :  Measure  for  iJeantre,  HA.  1. 

3.  To  remain  or  continue  good  or  unim- 
paired ;  to  continue  fresh  or  wholesome ;  not 
to  become  siniiled. 

"If  the  malt  be  not  thoronghly  drifnl,  the  ala  K 
makes  will  not  keep."— Mortimer :  Butbartdrjr. 

4.  To  associate,  to  frequent, 

"  Koble  minds  tee^p  ever  with  tbelr  Ukea." 

Shukefp. :  Juiiut  Casar,  LS. 

*6.  To  take  care,  to  be  vigilant,  to  watch. 
%  (1)  7*0  keep  an  act :  To  hold  an  academical 
disi>ntation,    {Camb.  Univ.) 

(2)  To  keep  at  it  : 

(a)  Intrans.:  To  continue  hard  at  woA| 
not  to  leave  off. 

(b)  Trans. :  To  keep  hard  at  wort 

(3)  To  keep  lack: 
(a)  TraTi^itive: 

(i)  To  restrain,  to  hold  bacK 
(ii)  To  reserve,  to  withhold. 

"To  keep  btuk  part  of  the  price  of  tlie  land.  ^ 
Acts  T.  3, 

(iii)  To  withhold,  to  keep  secret,  not  to 
disclose, 

"  I  will  keep  nothing  back  froB  yon,''—Jmvmtak 

Xlil.4. 

(&)  Intrans. :  To  remain  or  keep  one's  self 
behind  or  back. 

(4)  To  keep  diapels : 

Univ.  :  To  attend  the  daily  services  in  the 
college  chapels. 

(5)  To  keep  a  person  company:  To  accon^ 
pauy,  to  go  with. 

"  I  have  turned  away  my  former  seU. 
So  wtU  I  those  that  kep:  me  companf/.' 

.shiikesp, :  2  Benry  I  r„  t,  %. 

(6)  To  keep  company  xvith : 

(a)  To  use  or  frequent  the  society  of;  tc 
associate  with. 

'■  She  could  not  approve  of  a  young  woman  kferin^ 
company  %cilh  men.  without  tlie  i>rrmlssion  of  iatbex 
or  mother." — Broome:  On  the  Odi/s.'.ey. 

(6)  To  pay  or  receive  attentions  as  a  lover. 

(7)  To  keep  down : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  hold  in  sulyection ;  to 
prevent  from  rising  ;  to  restrain. 

(6)  Pai»t. :  To  subdue  in  tone  or  tint,  so 
that  the  portion  kept  down  is  rendered  sub* 
ordinate  to  some  oilier  part,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  obtrnde  on  the  eye  of  tbe  spectator. 

(c)  MiliU  :  To  repress,  subdue  or  silence  ar- 
tillery by  an  overpowering  cannonade. 

"Ku^'s  battery  .  .  .  Jtrpf  their  6re  doien  toagTCiA 
extent-  —J.  Doablrdag  :  Chanceltorsrilte.  ch.  IL 

(5)  To  keep  from  :  To  abstain  from. 

(9)  To  keep  good  (or  bttd)  htmrs :  To  be  habit- 
ually early  (or  late)  in  returning  home  or  in 
retiiing  to'  rest. 

(10>  To  keep  house  : 

(o)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(i.)  To  keep  or  maintain  a  separate  estab- 
lishment for  one's  self  or  for  one's  laiuily. 

(ii.)  To  remain  in  the  house  ;  to  be  i^>ntined 
to  the  house:  as.  111  health  compels  him  to 
keep  house, 

(6)  Technically: 

Law:  To  keep  within  tbe  privacy  of  one's 
house  to  defeat  creditors.  It  is  an  Act  of 
bankruptcy,  by  32  &  33  Vict  c.  71,  §  6,  para.  8- 
(tl'kartijn.) 

(11)  To  keep  in: 

(a)  To  hold  in  confinement;  to  restrain. 

(b)  To  conceal;  to  keep  back;  not  to  disclose. 

"Yon  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to 
Jteep  in."—:i*iake^. :  TterJ/.  h  Sight,  iL  L 

(c)  To  restrain,  to  curb. 

"  If  thy  daughter  be  shamelefis,  keep  her  In  straight 
ly,"— Acciui,  xxvi.  10, 

(12)  To  keep  off: 

(n)  Trans.:  To  prevent  from  approaching; 
to  drive  off. 

"  A  superficial  readine.  accompanied  with  the  con^ 
mou  opinion  of  his  invincible  ohscurity.  ha-^  k^j-!  off 
some  from  s^'eking  in  him  the  coherence  of  his  div 
eourse." — ioc*e, 

(?.)  Ititrans.  :  To  keep  away ;  to  continue 
away  ;  not  to  approach. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her.  there ; 
or*  wore,  w^U,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ynite,  cor,  rule,  fall ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go.  pSt* 
Syrian,    re,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


keep— keir 
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OS)  To  keep  on  :  To  coutinua  at  anytliiug  ; 
Doi  to  leave  oit 

"  So  flu-crfuHr  b*  took  tbe  doi>m  .  .  . 
Nur  sliruiik.  nur  ■Wi>i'«>l  «w4iJl-  for  death. 
But  with  uualtcrul  i-iitu  A«/j*  on.' 

ihryd^n  -•  fArvnixUa  Au^iuinlit.  2I& 

(14)  7o  fcwp  on«  yoin;/:  To  keep  one  well 
supplied,  or  in  constant  work. 

(1 5)  To  keep  one's  hand  in :  To  keep  one's  self 
In  [iractlce. 

(IG)  To  keep  under:  To  restrain  ;  to  keep  in 
■objection. 

"To  Ilrr  like  those  thnt  have  their  hop«  lu  Another 
life,  liiiiillua  tbat  vro  keep  under  our  Hppetitoa." — 
Jtterbury. 

07)  To  keep  tot  To  aflbere  strictly  to;  to 
eouUuue  tlie  use  or  practice  of. 

•■  DUI  thi-y  kf*v  to  onn  cotiBt*nt  dress  they  would 
Mtuetliiiea  bo  lu  Ut\i\on"—AddUon  :  Spectator. 

(18)  To  keep  up: 
(a)  Trmisitive: 

(i)  To  hold  up  ;  to  prevent  from  Hilling ;  to 
guj'port :  as,  To  keep  vji  one's  head. 

(ii)  To  prevent  from  falling  in  value :  as.  To 
luxp  np  pricHS. 

(iii)  To  maintain  without  a!>atcmeut. 

"lAud  ixpt  up  Ita  price."— Irocke, 

(Iv)  To  maintain ;  to  prevent  from  ceasing ; 
to  continue. 

•'  You  hftve  enouith  to  keep  yon  alive,  am!  to  keep  up 
ami  luprove  your  oopea  uf  henreu.  "—Tai/lor. 

(6)  Intntns. :  To  maintain  one's  spirits  ;  not 
to  keep  to  one's  bed  or  room. 

(19)  To  kejp  up  to  the  collar  :  To  keep  hard 
at  work.    (Slang.) 

(20)  To  keep  out :  To  prevent  from  entering 
or  taking  possession. 

(21)  To  keep  open  home :  To  be  very  liberal 
in  hospitiility. 

(22)  To  keep  a  term  : 

Univ. :  To  rtside  In  college  during  a  term, 

(23)  To  keep  Uxe  Uxiui  aboard: 

Naut. :  To  keep  within  sight  of  laud  as 
much  aa  possible. 

(24)  To  keep  the  luff  or  the  unnd : 
Naut. :  To  keep  close  to  the  wiu(i. 

(26)  To  keep  on  foot :  To  maintain  ;  to  sup- 
port, as  a  standing  army. 

(26)  To  keep  to  one's  self,  to  keep  on^s  self  to 
one's  self;  To  keep  aloof  from  others;  to  keep 
one's  own  counsel. 

(27)  To  keep  touch : 

•  (a)  To  be  faithful  to  one's  engagements. 

"  Until  he  llud  you  full  In  keeping  touch." — Money 
Masters  aU  TkingM  [1596),  i>.  &3. 

(Jb)  To  keep  up  connection  with. 

(28)  To  keep  in  tnew:  Not  to  lose  sight  of; 
to  keep  one's  att.<;ntiou  uraim  fixed  on. 

(29)  To  keep  in  with  :  To  continue  on  terms 
of  intimacy  or  friendship  with  ;  not  to  otlend. 

(30)  To  keep  the  peace:  [Peace). 

(31)  To  keep  wicket : 

Cricket :  To  field  at  the  wicket ;  to  take  the 
post  of  wick<;t-keeptr. 

^  (1)  To  preserve  is  to  keep  with  care,  and 
free  fioin  all  injuiy  ;  to  .svice  is  to  keep  laid  up 
In  a  safe  place,  ;ind  free  from  dcstructi(>n. 
Things  are  kept  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances;  they  are  ;7r.\*fn*C(Mn  rircuin- 
stances  of  iieculiar  dilhrulty  and  dan^ir ; 
they  are  saved  in  the  moment  in  which  they 
are  threatened  with  dostructlon  :  things  aro 
kept  at  ple.iHorD  ;  they  are  preserved  i»y  an 
exertion  of  jiower;  tlu^y  are  aavcd  by  the  use 
of  extraordinary  nieans :  the  shepherd  keeps 
his  Hock  by  simply  watching  over  them ; 
children  are  Hometimea  wonderfully  priseri'cil 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers ;  tilings 
are  frequently  saved  in  the  midst  of  Are  by  the 
cxeitions  of  thoHe  present. 

(2)  To  keep  is  sltriply  to  havo  l>y  one  in  such 
manner  that  it  shall  not  depart;  tnoh.ervein 
to  kup  with  a  st^'ady  attention  ;  to  fufU  is  to 
keep  to  the  end  or  to  tlio  fidl  intent,  A  day  is 
eitiier  Are;i(  or  o^serwd  ;  yet  the  former  is  not 
only  a  more  familiar  term,  tiut  it  likewise  im- 
plies a  much  leKs  solemn  act  than  the  latter  ; 
0D6  must  aihi,  therefore,  the  mode  in  whic  h 
it  is  /v«/.(,  by  Hiiyins  thut  it  Is  kejtt  hnly,  krpt 
sacred,  or  kept  as  a  day  of  pleasure  ;  the  term 
ol>sn-ve,  however,  Implies  always  that  it  Is 
J:?7)(  religiously :  we  nmy  keep,  but  wo  do  not 
observe  a  birthday  ;  wo  keep  or  observe  the 
Sabbath.    (Crabb :  Bng.  Synon.) 

keop»  '  koope,  *  kepe.  a.    [Kmw.  v.\ 

•  1.  Care.  he.;d.     {Wyclifft:  Lvke  X.) 


*  2.  The  act  oi  state  uf  keeping  ;  custody, 
charge. 

"  But  ^Udllest  I  of  your  fletcle  shaepa 
(Ul>^it  It  >*ou  iilwuM!)  uuuid  take  on  m«e  the  ktmpe." 
hpttnaer:  Mo  ker  tfubbertis  Tale. 

t  3.  The  state  of  l*ciiig  kept  or  preserved; 
preservation  ;  care,  condition  :  as.  These  things 
are  in  good  keep. 

i.  The  means  by  which  one  Is  kept  or  sup- 
ported ;  subsistence,  support,  maintenance  : 
as,  keep  for  cattle. 

5.  That  which  la  kept ;  a  charge.    (Spenser.) 

G.  That  which  keeps ;  that  in  which  one 
keeps  or  is  kept.  Spec,  the  tower  or  place 
set  apart  in  a  castle  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners ;  a  donjon. 

"  It  ftAtids  ou  n  knowie,  irhicb  tbo'  Iiucnsibly  rUtiiff 
rIvcb  It  n  jinwpoct  over  the  kcfpo  vt  VWimlaur.  nbuut 
three  milo  N.B.  ot  if—Jtveli/n:    Memoirs.  Oct.  23, 

\as&. 

*  keei>-ofl^  *  kecpe-o£C  <■     A  guard,  a 

defence. 

"  A  lance  then  took  he.  ultb  a  keene  ateele  head. 
To  be  bU  keepe.qif,  hulti  '^'alost  iii(.-ii  luul  dog^ca.' 
Chapman :  Homer ;  UUjftsiy  xiv. 

keep'-er,  *kep-«r,  s.    [Eng.  keep;  -«■.) 
L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  keeps  ;  one  who 
holds,  keeps,  or  has  possession  of  anything. 

2.  One  wlio  retains  or  keeps  another  in 
custody  or  charge  ;  one  who  \\:\a  the  char^'e 
or  care  of  the  inmates  of  a  prison,  asylum,  &c. 

"To  his  A^«per this  ho  broU);bt. 
Who  Bwnllowed  unawiire  the  alcepy  dmui^ht." 

Dryden  :  J'lUamQU  *  ArcUe,  lU  17. 

3.  One  who  lias  the  charge,  care,  or  super- 
intendence of  anything. 

"  Heme  the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keejier  here  !■■  Windsor  furest  ' 

Shakap,  :  Merry  IVio.i  of  Wimisor,  L  L 

*  4.  One  who  remains  or  abides. 

"So  bo  discreet,  oUaate,  keept^rt  at  bonie  good.** — 
TitH4  il.  s. 

5.  A  ring  woni  on  the  finger  to  keep  a  Lirger 
one  on, 

6.  A  jam  nut. 

7.  Tlie  bi)X  on  a  door-jamo  Into  which  tlie 
bolt  of  a  lock  protrudes,  when  shot. 

8.  The  armature  of  a  magnet.  A  piece  of 
iron  which  connects  the  two  poles. 

9.  The  niimsing  of  a  hook,  which  prevents 
its  accidental  disengagement. 

10.  The  grijiper  of  the  Hint  in  a  flint-lock, 
IL  Hanu'ss:  The  keeper  of  a  buckle-strap  ; 

a  litop  which  slips  npon  the  end  of  the  strap, 
or  into  which  the  strap  slides. 

%  (1)  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal :  The  officer  of 
state  who  keeps  or  holds  tho  Groat  Seal ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Formerly  he  was  ciilled 
Lord  Keeper. 

(2)  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Privy  Seat : 
An  ofllcer  of  state  through  whoso  hands  pass 
all  charters,  pardons,  &c.,  before  they  come 
to  the  Great  Seal. 

(3)  Keeper  of  the  Kin^s  Conscience  :  The 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  designation  arose  when 
none  but  an  ecclesiastic  was  ever  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

(4)  Keeper  of  the  Rolls:  Tlie  keeper  of  tho 
recorils  of  the  session  of  the  peace.  The  olllce 
was  instituted  under  Henry  VIII.  In  1545. 

*  keep'-or-ds8,  s.  [Kng.  keeper ;  -ess.]  A 
witm.iu  whr>  keeps  a  man.  (liieltardson  : 
Cluri^Oy  vi.  V.^'J. 

*  koep'-er-lSsSp  a.  [Eng.  keeper;  -IrM.] 
Without  a  keeper ;  free  from  restraint  or 
custody. 

keep -or- ship,  ».  [Kuf^.  keeper ;  -sJiip.]  Tlio 
ollice  or  pt>bt  <it  u  keeper. 

"Tliln  krri^rifiip  la  a)inoxr<t  to  the  ootistablMhlp  cf 
tb»  autllc.  —Citrcu):  Hurv^if  q/ComteaU. 

keop'-ing,  *kop-yngo,  pr.  par,,  a.,  k  $. 

[IvKKl',  f.) 

Am  it  "^  As  pr.  par.  it  pariicip.  adj. ;  (See 

tho  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Orilinary  iJinguttgt^ : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bedding  or  retaining  ; 
restraint,  custody,  gnnrd. 

"Tb«  wKmf 
Uave  still  tbo  kfepiny  of  tbelr  prxpcr  iMace." 

It'orasieertS  :  Kamrsien,  bk.  W. 

2.  Maintenance,  support,  sultsiHtenoe,  foo<I, 
keep. 

3.  Jnst  proportion,  harmony,  accord,  con- 
sistency, cngrulty. 


n.  Paint. :  The  arrangemont  or  manage 
merit  of  the  llglit,  shadows,  colours,  lints.  In 
such  sul)ordiuation  to  each  otliur  that  tho 
general  cfi'ect  is  Irarmoulous  t(3  the  eye.  When 
this  is  unattended  to,  u  barshne'is  is  produced, 
which  givi's  inipiop'T  isol^ition  to  individual 
parts,  and  the  piuiure  is  said  to  be  out  q; 
keeping. 

\  The  keeping  amoiints  to  little  more  thai 
lta%'ing  )mr[M>M-ly  in  one's  )>o.-vse:»siou  ;  but 
custody  is  a  ^•articular  kind  of  lueping,  for  Mu 
j'urposo  of  piiiveuting  an  escai>e  :  inanimate 
objL-cts  maybe  in  oncn knping ;  but  prisuiien 
or  that  which  is  lu  danger  of  getting  away 
is  placed  in  ci'stvdy :  a  i>er>ion  has  in  hif 
A€e;jtii3  tliat  which  he  values  as  tlie  pr«>i»ert3 
of  an  absent  friend  ;  the  olllceis  of  jualiee  gc 
into  their  custody  those  wiio  havo  oflende^I 
ngainst  the  laws,  or  such  prnpcity  as  lias  been 
stolen.    (Cratib  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  fn  keeping  icith :  In  accordance  with ; 
agreeable  to,  consonant  to. 

"  It  wiu  ill  keeping  trit*  the  scenery  around.'— Jtfra 
B,  Wood:  i'otneroy  Abhty,  ch.  L 

keoping-room,  9.  The  common  or  usaai 
silting  or  hving-rooui  of  a  family  ;  in  the  uul- 
versiliea  the  sitting-room  of  a  student 

keep'-eake,  t.  [Lug.  keep,  and  ^ke.y  Any- 
tliinj;  Icejit,  ur  given  to  be  kejit,  for  the  sake 
of  the  giver;  a  present  in  memory  of  the  giver. 

*  keep-wor'-thy,  a.  [Eog.  Ice^p,  and  iwrtAy.] 
\VoiLli  preservation. 

"  other  kfopworthti  docunicnta.*— Taytor .-  Sureeg^ 

German  J'ortry,  L  iBi 

keesh,  s.    [Kish  ] 

keea'-lip,  s.    [Keislop.] 

keeve,  s.  [A-S.  cyf;  Ger.  kufe  =  a  large  tub, 
from  Lat.  cwixi ;  Fr.  cure.]  A  large  vessel  or 
vat  used :  (1)  For  mashing,  fermenting,  or 
storing  beer.  (2)  For  holding  a  bleaching 
liquor  or  alkaline  lye.  [KEin.]  (3)  For  ele- 
vating ores.  ICoBF.)  (4)  An  iron-bound  tub 
of  a  trun-ate.  conieal  fonn.  set  upon  the 
smaller  end,  and  used  for  collecting  the  tine 
giuins  of  copper.  In  use  it  is  kepi  half  full 
of  water,  and  the  contents  agilatwl  by  a 
shovel  till  the  heavier  particles  sink  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  water  to  be  dipped  out 
and  the  refuse  lighter  upper  stratum  to  be 
removed. 

keove,  v.t.    [Keeve,  s.] 

1.  To  jmt  or  leave  In  a  kcevefor  the  purpose 
of  lermcntatioii. 

2.  To  tilt,  as  a  cart,  so  as  to  shoot  out  the 

whole  load  at  once. 

keev'-cr,  s.  [Eng.  k^ciie);  -er.]  Tho  same  as 
Ktj^vE  (q.v.). 

kef-fSk-tU  5.      [KlEFF.KIL-l 

kef'-f€-kil-ite.  s.  [Xamed  by  Fischer,  to 
1811,  from  hrfekil,  probably  an  Asiatic  word  ; 
HUir.  -iUiMin).'} 

Min. :  A  pearl-gray  mlneml,  with  a  greasy 
feel,  from  the  Crimea  ;  contains  silica,  alu- 
mina, sesquioxido  of  iton,  &:e..  and  t^  clearly 
only  a  clay.  (Dana.)  Cronsleilt  wtates.  In 
1708.  that  the  Keffekil  Tartarorum  was  used 
by  the  Tartars  as  soap. 

•k6f'-fpl,».   [Gr.it<i(.aAii;(k*i^tt>]  Thchead. 

kSg,  "  cag,  «.  [Icel.  kaggi ;  Sw.  &  Nonr. 
kanih'  ]    A  small  cjisk  or  Iwtrrel. 

ke-hti.r,  s.  [Arab,  kuhaul  m  antimony.] 
IKoiioL.] 

•  kelght.  prst.  oft.    (Catch,  w.J 

koil -hau  ito  (au  &»  6^\  «.  PNamM  by 
Krdmann  iiflcr  l^rof.  Kcilhau  of  Norway; 
suir.    iU.(M\n.).\ 

Min.  :  A  monocHnic  mineral,  baring  It* 
angles  approximating  to  those  of  sphcno : 
Ubuully  in  m  in  rrytflals ;  cleavage,  distinct  ; 
hardness,  il'.'! ;  h\'.  gr.,  It  ;d-3'"3 ;  lurtlre, 
vilieons ;  colour.  c«>vobrown  to  bmwidsli 
black,  Ktroak  gniyish-bniwu  ;  compoaltion,  n 
hilleo-lllanate  of  ainmina,  iron,  and  lime, 
with  traces  of  gluciiia,  ytlriu,  Ac.  Oecuni 
(often  in  large  crystjds)  at  sovural  pLicefl 
near  Aiendal,  Norway. 

keiU,  s.  pi.    (Kaylks.) 

kolr,  I.  (Icel.  ker  r=  a  tub  ;  Dan.  Xdr.J  A  ral 
for  holding  a  blenching  liquor,  Tbo  alkaline 
vat  of  a  bluochury. 


hSil,  h6^;  p^t,  ^6^1;  oat,  90I],  choms,  fhln.  bonQb;  go,  ^om;  thUi,  \hin:  sin,  a^ ;  expoct,  ^onophon,  o^lst.      In^ 
-olan.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  aJaun ;  -(ion,    plon  ^  ztaun.      -clous,  -tloos,  -slous  -  slius.    -bio,  -dlo.  Ai<l   .  b#l.  d^ 
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keitloa — kenngottite 


keit-lo  -a,  s.  [An  East  African  word  (?).J 
Zuiil.  :  Rhinoceros  Keitloa,  a  two-horned, 
black  riiinoccros,  having  the  horns  nearly 
equal  in  len^jth,  the  front  one  cylindriciil,  the 
hinder  one  compressed,  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tip  produced  and  actiminatetl ;  length, 
including  the  liead,  above  eleven  feot,  the 
height  five.  It  is  akin  to  Rhinoceros  Ucornis. 
It  feeds  on  shrubs  and  brushwood,  and  is 
found  sparingly  in  Africa  south  of  the  Zam- 
besi. It  id  extremely  fierce  and  dangerous. 
Called  also  Sloan's  Rhinoceros. 

Kel-se-na-nes'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  Kt\atv6^ 
{kelabios)  =  black  ;  y^tros  (nesos)  =■  an  island, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ian.] 
Technology  : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  dark 
rices  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  The  dark  races  of  the 
Pac-ilic  Islands. 

Kel-deef',  s.  pi.    [Culdees.] 

fcele*  v.t.     [Keel  (2),  v.] 

fcelk,  v.t.  [Kelk,  s.]  To  thrash,  to  beat 
soundly. 

keUc,  s.     [Gael.  &  Ir.  clack  =  a  stone.] 

1.  A  large  stone,  a  rock. 

2.  A  blow. 

3.  The  roe  of  a  fish. 

"  Cods  hiiYe  ft  l>liuliler  In  them  fall  of  eggs  or  spawn, 
which  the  iiortherti  meu  call  the  kelk."—  Moffet  : 
Eeath'i  Improvement,  p.  2a8. 

*keU  (1),  s.     iKiLN.]    A  kiln.    {Cltvelaivd.) 

keU  (2),  $.    [Caol.] 

1.  Tlie  caul  or  omentum. 

•'  The  very  weight  ol  buwels  and  kuTt,  In  fut  people, 
J«  the  ocCASiuii  oi  B,  T\XVtnTe."—Witeman  :  Surgery. 

2.  The  amnion  or  membrane  envelojiing  the 
foetus,  and  occasionally  found  round  the  head 
of  a  child  at  its  birth. 

3.  A  film  growing  over  the  eyes. 

4.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect. 

6,  A  net  for  the  hair  worn  by  women. 

6.  A  skull-cap  for  men. 

7.  The  cobwebs  which  are  seen  on  the  grass 
on  a  dewy  morning. 

*■  Tho»e  kfU».  whi<.h  like  cohweba  do  aometlmea cover 
the  groimda,"— Bo^/e  ;  Worki.  vL  Si8. 

kSl'-l&ch  ieh  guttural),  s.  [Gael.  ceallacK.'\  A 
wicker  sledge  or  cart  used  in  Scotland. 

*  kelled,  "*  keld,  a.  [Eng.  A,e«; -cd.]  Covered 
Tith  a  kell ;  united  with  a  kell  or  meuibrane  ; 
webbed. 

"The  otter  .  ,  .  feeds  on  fiah,  which  under  water  Btill. 
He  with  his  Aeli^-teetoud  keen  U^'etli  doth  kill  " 

Drai/ton  :  Hoah't  Flood. 

kSl'-li-a.  «.  [Named  after  Mr.  O'Kelly  of 
Dublin.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Kelliidse  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  small,  tliin. 
■uborbicular,  and  closed,  the  ligament  internal 
interrupting  the  thickened  margin,  and  on  it 
cardinal  teeth  one  or  two,  laterals  1 — 1  in 
each  valve.  Animal  with  the  mantle  pro- 
longed in  front  with  a  respiratory  canal,  two 
large  gills  on  each  side.  Recent  specif.s  20, 
occurring  from  Norway  to  New  Zenland  and 
to  California:  fossil  20,  the  latU-r  fpnu  the 
Eocene  onward.  Two  of  the  recent  specie*  are 
Eellia  snborbicidaris  and  A',  uitida. 

kel-li'-i-da8»kel-li-a-daB,s.  j-l.  [Mod.  Lat. 
kelliia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  atlj.  sulf,  -idee,  -ada:] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Conchiferous  molluscs 
akin  to  Luciuidee,  In  which  they  were  formerly 
merged. 

Kel'-lo-way,  s  [A  place  in  Wiltshire.]  (See 
etyni.  and  compound.) 

Kelloway-rock,  s. 

Geo/, :  A  bed  of  arenaceous  limestone  be- 
longing to  the  Middle  Oolite.  It  may  be 
traced  through  several  counties,  the  sand 
being  in  most  idaces  loose  and  unconsolidated, 
though  at  Ivelloway  itself  it  is  stony.  There 
are  numerous  casts  of  shells. 

ke'-loid,  s.  [Gr.  jct)A.tj  (We)  =  a  tumour,  and 
eI5os  (et'do.s)  =  form.] 

Pathol.  (PL):  Unsightly  excrescences  arising 
on  the  sternum  or  elsewhere,  j^enerally  from  the 
over-active  growth  of  a  cicatrix  over  a  wound. 

kelp,  *  kilp,  •  kllpe*  s.     [Etym.  unknown.] 
1.  The    calcined    ashes    of   seaweed,   trom 


which  carbonate  of  soda  is  obtained.  Kelp 
was  formerly  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  gla.ss,  but  since  barilla  has  been 
used  fur  these  j-urposes,  tlie  buining  of  sea- 
wrack  has  alnn'at  ceased.  Fmm  the  alkali  of 
kelp  the  iinpcrtant  chemical  substance  called 
iodine  is  obtained.    [Iodine.] 

2.  The  sea-wrack  or  sea-weed  from  which 
kelp  is  produced. 


kel'-pie,  kel'-py.  s-  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamie- 
son  suggests  a  connection  with  Ger.  katb  =  a 
calf.]  A  sort  of  mischievous  spirit,  said  to 
haunt  fords  and  ferries  at  night,  especially  in 
storms.  They  generally  appe;ired  in  the  form 
of  a  horse.  [Water-kelpie,  Water-worship.] 

'*  Fays,  Spunklea.  Kelpies,  n,',  they  can  explain  them. 
And  e  en  the  vera  Dtlis  they  bnnvly  ken  tlieui. ' 

iSurJu:  UrigtvfAyr. 

kel'-son,  s.     [Keelson.] 

kelt  (1),  8.     [Celt.] 

kelt  (2),  s.  [Gael.  c&:df  =  clothes.]  Cloth  with 
the  nap,  generally  of  native  black  wool. 
(Scotch.) 

kelt  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  salmon  in 
its  sjient  state  after  spawning  ;  a  foul  lish. 

"  kel'-ter,  s.  [Cf.  Dan.  Idlte  =  to  gird,  to  tuck 
up.]    Order,  readiness. 

"  If  the  orgivna  of  prayer  are  oot  of  keUer,  or  out  of 
tune,  how  caii  we  pray  ?"— flarrtK*;  Sermont,  vol.  1., 
ser.  6. 

keif -10,  a.    [Celtic] 

kel-ty,  kel'-tle,  s.  [Said  to  be  named  after 
a  celebrated  drinker  in  Kinross-sldre.  ]  A  tine 
of  a  bumper  ;  a  large  glass  or  bumper  imposed 
as  a  line  on  those  wlio  do  not  drink  fair. 

"  I  ken'd  hlin  and  his  father  these  twenty  years. 
Are  ye  a' cleared  Jtef (j/ atir  "—.Scuff .'  Robftoy.ch.  xxviii. 

kel'-ypll-ite,  a.  [Or.  kcAO^o?  (keluphos)  =  a 
husk,  shell;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).  Named  by 
Schrauf.] 

Jlfin. :  A  gray  mineral  of  a  aerpentinous 
nature,  found  surrounding  crj'st;ds  of  pyrope 
in  the  olivine-serpentine  of  Krenize,  Budweis, 
Bohemia. 

*  kemb,  v.t    [Comb,  v.] 

*  kemb,  s.    [Comb,  s.] 

t  kem'-bo,  adv.    [Kiubo.] 

*  kem-e-lin,  *  kim-ling.  *  kym-uell, 
*  kym-lyne,  s.  [U.  Fr.  cmnbe  =  a  brewing.] 
A  brewing-tub,  a  mash-tub. 

"  He  goth.  and  geteth  him  a  kneJini  trough, 
Aud  after  a  tubbe,  and  a  kemclhu 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,G22. 

*  keinp»  v.i.  [A.8.  (xirrvpian ;  Dut.  kampeti ; 
Dan.  kcempe ;  Ger.  kdmpfen  =  to  contend,  to 
light.]  To  strive,  to  contend,  to  fight;  to 
strive  for  victory.     [Kemp,  s.\ 

*  kemp  (1),  ».     [Icel.  kempa;  A.S.  cemjia.] 

1,  A  warrior,  a  champion. 

2.  A  struggle  for  victory ;  a  striving  for 
superiority. 

keznp  (2),  kexnp'-ty,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Wool  (t"  Fur  Maiivfacture  : 

(1)  Tb  J  coarse  rough  hairs  of  wool,  which  are 
avoide  »  by  the  manufacturer  in  his  ]mrchases 
of  w>ul,  as  they  impair  the  appearance  of 
fabrics,  and  do  not  take  the  dye  easily. 

(2)  Impurities  of  fur;  that  is,  knots  and  hairs 
which  do  not  possess  the  felting  property. 

2.  Bot.  (PL) :  PUintago  media. 

kemp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  kemp;  -er.]  One  who 
strives  for  superiority;  specilically,  a  com- 
petitor among  reapers. 

kemp'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  kemp;  -iiig.]  A  striving 
for  victory. 

"  A  soldier,  my  lord,  and  mony  a  antr  day's  kempiny 
rveseeu."— -A'coit.'  Anti-iuary.  eh.  xxviii 

kem'-ple,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Forty  wisps 
for  windlings  (about  8  lbs.  each)  of  straw. 
(Scotch.) 

"The  ftuld  eudeman  o'  hone-clengh  has  hanged  It 
wl'  a  kempie  o  strae."— .fco«  ;   Waverley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

ken,  •  kezine,  •  ken-nen,  v.t.  <fc  i.  [icel. 
kenna  =  to  know;  cogn.  with  Sw.  kdnna; 
Dan.  kiende  ;  Dut.  &.  Ger.  Ixiinen  =  to  know  ; 
A.S.  cennan  =  to  teach  ;  Goth,  kannjan  =  to 
make  known  ;  A.S.  cimtian  =  to  know  ;  Goth. 
kunnan.]    [Can,  Canny,  Ctjnnino,  Know.] 


A.  Traiisiti^-e : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  teach  ;  to  cause  to  know. 

"Seinie  mn  ou  Crist  U>  beleue."      P.  Plnwman,  L  IL 

2.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  willu 

"I  ken  the  wight."— SAuAm^j..'  Merry  Wivea  of 
Windsor,  i.  3. 

3.  To  recognise ;  to  see  at  or  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  destry. 

"  Ere  suarue  a  dUtaut  form  was  *enn«rf. 
She  kuew,  aud  waved,  to  greet  hlin." 

Hcott:  Matdiif  Xitdpath. 

*  4.  To  lie  witliin  sight  or  ken  of. 

"It  tinned  Britilue  over  agatust  It"—/'.  BoUand: 
Camden,  IL  221. 

II.  Scots  Law  :  To  acknowledge  or  recog*ust 
by  a  judicial  act. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  look  round. 

•  ken  (1).  s.     [Ken,  v.\ 

1.  View,  sight,  cognizance. 

"They  might  diBcem  witlitii  their  *«n 
The  cnreauea  ui  bird^"       £tru//lun  :  A'ouh't  Flood, 

2.  Knowledge,  understanding,  apprehension, 

"  Pliced  alMive  the  reach  and  ken  of  a  mortal  appr^ 
heualou,"—iioiith:  Hennom,  vol.  tiL,  eer.  J. 

ken  (2),  8.  [A  contract,  of  kennel  (q.v.).]  A 
meeting  or  lodging  house  for  disreputabU 
charat  ters.     (Slang.) 

Ken'-dal,  s.     [From  the  name  of  the  town  in 
Westmoreland,  where  it  was  originally  made.] 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

Kendal-green,  s.  Green  cloth,  origin- 
ally made  at  Kendal  for  foresters. 

"How  couId*st  thoa  know  these  men  In  Kendat. 
green  f'—tituikctp. .  1  Uwnry  IV.,  11.  i. 

*  kene,  a.    [Keen.] 
kenk,  s.    [Kink.] 

ken'-na»  v.t.     [Ken,  v.]    Do  not  know. 

"'I  wuiider  how  auld  Hiizlewoud  likes  thatt'  "I 
kenna  liow  lie  lua;  like  It  now,' answered  another  ol 
the  tea^Urlukera."- ^coff .'  Quy  Munnering,  ch.  xL 

ken'-ne-dy-a,  «.  [Name<l  after  Mr.  Kennedy, 
a  nurseryman  at  Uantmersmith.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ken- 
nedyeai.  It  consists  of  prostrate  or  twining 
papilionaceous  plants  from  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. 

ken'-ne-d^-e-eQ,5.pL  [Mod.  L&t.  kennedy(a) ; 
i/at.  lem,  pl.  adj.  sutt'.  -Cfc] 

Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  Phaseoleffi,  a  tribe  of 
papilionaceous  plants. 

ken'-nel  (1), '  ken-el,  5.  [Norm,  Fr.  *  kenil; 
O,  F.  dteuil  =  a  place  for  dogs,  from  O.  Fr. 
cken  ;  Low  Lat.  canem,  accus.  of  canis  =  a 
dog ;  Ital.  canile.] 

1.  A  house  or  shed  for  dogs. 

"Tlie  fjiiiie  ol  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  the  itenirf,  and 
the  Htahles  was  spreiul  over  all  England. "—Jfacatilay  .* 
Hist,  tng.,  cli.  V. 

*  2.  A  pack  cf  hounds. 

"  A  little  herd  of  England's  ttm'roua  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  ol  French  coxa.* 
Shakctp. :  1  Henry  VI..  Iv.  1 

*  3.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  aniiuaL 

ken'-nel  (2),  '  can-Ql,  •  c^an-elle,  s.     [0. 

Fr.  cancl  —  a  channel ;  Lat.  canaiis.  Keniul  is 
thus  a  doublet  of  channel  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  gutter  ;  the  watercourse  at  the  side  of 
a  street ;  a  little  channel  or  canal. 

"Soon  shall  the  kennelt  swell  with  rapid  streiims." 
And  rush  lu  muddy  torrents  to  tlic  Thames.' 

Oay :  Trina,  L  IM. 

2.  A  puddle. 

kennel-raker,  s.    A  scavenger ;  one  fit 

only  for  low,  dirty  jobs. 

ken'-nel  (3),  s.     [A  corrupt  of  cannel  (q.v.X] 
kennel-coal,  s.    [Cann el-coal.] 

ken'-nel,  v.  i.  &  (.     [Kennel  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  lie  or  lodge,  as  in  a  kennel ; 
to  dwell-  (Used  of  beasts,  and  of  men  in 
contempt.) 

"  Glfvd  here  to  kennel  In  a  pad  of  straw.'" 

Drayton  :  Etenor  Cubhani  to  Duke  Humphry. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  shut  up,  confine,  or  lodge  in 
or  as  in  a  kennel. 

"  The  latieh.  the  slap,  the  Jocund  cune  go  round : 
\Vliile,  Iroiu  their  slumbera  sliook,  the  kmnel'd 
Ml)c  in  the  muaic  of  the  day  ngain.  [hounds 

Thomson:  Autumn.  518. 

kenn'-e:6tt-ite,  «.  [Named  by  Haidinger 
after  Professor  Ivenngott;  suff  •ite(Mln.).j 

Min.  :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species,  but  now  determined  to  be  the  same 
as  Miargyrite  (q.v.). 


fite,  f&U  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll.  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  .pot, 
or,  wore,  w^It  work,  whet,  86n ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Iren  -ning,  s.    [Ken,  v.) 

L  Sight,  ken,  view,  range  of  vision. 

"[They  relate*!)  th>it  the  Sent  were  *itliin  their 
lKrmin!/."—P.  BollanU  :  Piinte.  bk.  vl..  cb.  xxiL 

2.  A  very  small  portion  ;  just  as  much  as 
one  can  see  or  recogtiise.    (Scotch.) 

*  kenning^-place,  a.  A  prominent  ob* 
Ject.     (!'.  IIv'Mi..:.) 

lien  o-gen^e-sis,  ».  Vitiated  or  modified 
evolutiuii;  the  opjiosite  of  palingenesis  (q.v.). 

ken-o-ge-net'-io,  a.     Of  or  portaining  to 

kenugeneaifl. 

ken-o-ge-nef-io-al-ly,  adv.     In  a 

kenrigeuetic  niunuer. 

fcen'-spec-klo,  a.  JEng.  ken ;  eiym.  of  second 
elciiiciit  douMfuUJ  Having;  marks,  qualities, 
or  characteristics  causing  a  thing  to  be  a 
gazing-stuek;  marked  in  some  peculiar  and 
noticeable  manner,  (^tt :  Bride  qf  Lamrner- 
moor,  eh.  xviii.) 

kSnt,  9.  [T^tym,  doubtful.)  A  cudgel,  ronph 
walking-stick  :  a  polo   a  leaping-pole.  (.sVoft/t.) 

*'  He  bade  mc  fllns  doivn  my  kent.  and  aac  me  aod 
my  uiitber  yielilwd."— ScoK  :  Old  Martatity.  ch.  ilv 

kent,  v.t.  [Rent,  5.]  To  push  along,  as  a  boat, 
with  a  pole  ;  to  punt. 

Kent*  s,    (For  etym.  see  compound.) 
Kent-bugle,  s. 

liusic :  A  keyed  bugle  introduced  by  the 
ban<i trustor  of  an  Irish  re^ment.  James 
Ualli.liy.  about  the  year  1S14  or  1815,  and 
callpil  tiio  Kent  buplo  out  of  compliment  to 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Her  ^i^jesty 


KKNT-BUGLF, 

Qufcn  Victoria,  he  being  colonel  of  the  re(f1- 
ment. 

Rent'-ish,  c  [Eng.  Kent;  -ish.]  Of  or  per- 
titininj,'  tu  the  county  of  Kent. 

Kentlsh-fire,  s.  A  concerted  clapping  of 
bands  rind  stamping  at  public  meetings  by  way 
of  ajipbuse,  or  more  frequently  as  an  inter- 
ruption. The  name  arose  from  the  protratrtcil 
cheers  given  in  K'-nt  to  the  No-Popery  orators 
In  182S-0.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  applause 
at  Orange  meetings. 

KentUh-glory,  s. 

Entom. :  Endromi$  versicolora,  a  beautiful 
moth.  oi-an;,'e-brown  with  black  and  white 
markings,  tlie  expansion  <tf  the  wings  abont 
two  and  a  lialf  inches.  Tlie  larva,  which  is 
not  hairy,  is  whitish-green,  feeding  on  birch 
in  July  and  August ;  the  perfect  insect  aj)- 

rrs  in  April.  Found  at  Ashdown  Forest, 
England,  in  Scotland  at  Itantioch,  in  Ire- 
land at  Pijwerscourt.  It  is  the  only  British 
representative  of  the  family  Endromidte. 

KentlBh-rag,  s. 

Geol. :  A  calcareous  rock  belonging  to  the 
lower  cretaceous  series.  In  the  south-east  of 
Englan<i  it  is  sixty  or  eighty  feet  tliii-k.  It  is 
of  marine  origin.  It  was  in  a  (luarry  of 
Kentish-rag  at  Maidstone  that  the  great 
Jytutnodvn  MnnttlU  w;is  discovered. 

*kent'-lage  (ago  as  Ig),  t.    [Kentledqe.] 

^on'-tle,  ».    [QiisTAL.] 

Com.  :  A  hundred  pounds  in  weight  ;  U3,  a 
lifnl'c  of  llsh. 

kSnt'-l^dge,  *  kent  -lago  <a^e  as  tQ\  b. 

(O.  Fr.  cant,  and  Uut.  kant  =  ctlgt-.J 

lia-ut.:  Pigs  of  Iron  for  ponuauent  ballast, 
laid  over  the  keelson -pktcs. 

kSn''tr6l-ite,  «.  [Named  by  Dnmonr  ond 
Vom  Ilaih.  Gr.  Kivrpov  {kentron)  =  a  sj'iko  ; 
flulT.  -iff  (jUm.).J 

Min.  :  A  silicate  of  lend  nnd  manganese; 
Orthorhombic    in    crystallizatloti   ;     clcjivage 

firismatic,  distinct;  crystals  very  small,  often 
h  sheaf-like  groups;  Hardness,  6 ;  «p.  gr., 
fi"19 ;  colour,  dark  re<idi«h-brown.  bhu-kish 
on  the  surface.     Found  with  <iunrt7,  barytas. 


and  ap.itito  in  a  brecciated  quarts  rock  in 
Soutlu-m  Chili. 

kep,  v.t.    [Kef.p.  V.I    To  catch,  as  In  the  act  of 

passing  through  the  air,  fulling,  ^.  ;  to  int4.'r- 
vept.    {Scotch.) 

•  kepe,  8.    I  Keep,  s.) 

'  kepe,  v.i.  &  t.    [Keep,  v.] 

Kep'-lcr,  «.    (See  def.) 

Hist. :  John  Kepler,  a  great  astronomer  and 
physieist,  born  at  W'eil,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wir- 
temlierg,  December  21,  1671,  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1630.    (See  the  compounds.) 

Kepler's-laws,  s.  pL 

Astron.  :  I'irst,  that  the  orbit  of  each  planet 
is  an  ellipse,  the  centre  of  the  sun  being  in 
one  of  the  foci.  Second,  that  every  planet  so 
moves  that  the  radius  vector,  or  line  drawn 
from  it  to  the  sun  describes  equal  areas  in  e(iual 
times.  Third,  that  the  squares  of  the  tunes 
of  the  planetary  revolutions  are  as  the  cubes 
of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 

Kepler's-problem,  s. 

Astvon.  :  Tlie  determinntion  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  from  its  mean 
anomaly,  or  the  planet's  place  in  its  orbit  at 
any  given  moment. 

Kep-ler'-l-an,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Kepler;  -mn,] 
Of  or  iiertaining  to  Kepler  ;  propounded  or 
established  by  Kepler  (q.v.). 

kept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.     [Keep,  v.  (q.v.).] 

kept-down,  a. 

roini.  :  tiubdued  in  tone  or  tint,  so  that 
that  portion  of  a  picture  thus  treated  is 
rendered  subordinate  to  some  other  part,  and 
does  not  obtrudu  itself  on  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  which  is  intended  to  be  riveted  on 
some  other  iiiipurt;tnt  portion  of  the  work. 

kept-mlstresS,  s.  A  concubine  ;  a  wo- 
man supported  or  maintained  by  a  particular 
pei-son  as  bis  mistress. 

ke-r&m'-ic,  a.    [Ceramic.] 

ker-a-mid  -i-um,  s.     [Gr.  Kipatm  QceramiK) 
=  a*ruuf  tile,  i)otters'  earth,  clay;   cf.  also 
Kepafio<;  (keramos)  —  potters'  earth,  an  earthen 
vessel.] 
Hot. :  The  same  as  Cystocakp  (q.v.). 

ke-rfi.m-d-gr&ph'-ic,  a.  [Or.  leepa/io?  (;,vm. 
7/ios)  =:  a  potter;  ypd^ut  (grapho)  =  to  writ*?, 
and  Eng.  adj.  sufl.  -ic]  Capal>le  of  being 
written  upon  ;  suitable  to  be  written  ui>on, 
as  a  slate.  (Said  especially  of  a  certain  kind  of 
globe.) 

ker-am-o-ha'-lite,  s.     (Or.  xepatii^  (Irm- 
mui)'~  clay,  and  uAs  (Jmh)  —  salt.    Named  by 
Glucker.] 
Miju  :  The  same  as  Alunooen  (q.v.)t 

kera'-n^.,  ker-ren'-a,  s.  .  [Pers.] 

Mtisir  :  The  name  of  tlio  Persian  horn  which 
is  sounded  at  sunset  and  at  midnight, 

ker-ar'-gyr-ite,  n.    (CEKARaYRiTE.J 

ker'-as-ine,  ker'-as-ite,  s.  [Named  by 
lieuilant.  Gr.  »ctpas*(/LTra.s)  =  horn  ;  suff.  -Ue 
{Mill.)',  Fr.  pUnnb  corni ;  Ger.  hornhUi.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Mfndipite  and  Piins- 
OESiTE,  the  two  minerals  being  included 
under  the  same  name.    (ISue  these  words.) 

k£r'-ate,  ».  [Gr.  it^pa?  (kerns),  genlt.  x/parof 
(kcmtus)  =  a  horn.J    lCEHABuvniTE.J 

kSr'-a-tin,  s.  [Gr.  «*>«  (kcras),  genit.  K^paro? 
(kenit-tfi)  =  a  horn  ;  sulf.  -m  {t'hem.)  (q.v.).J 

Chnn.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  substance 
which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  hair, 
feathers,  nails,  claws,  horns,  and  the  epl- 
dermis  and  epithelium  of  the  higher  animals. 
In  consequence  of  its  insolubility  in  ah-ohol, 
water,  acitic  acid,  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  nnd  dilute  sntHe  hydrate,  It  Is  easily  ob- 
taineil  pure.  It  dissolves  In  Imiling  acetic 
acid  nnd  in  Hlroiig  nlkalJs,  and  when  Ixiilcd 
with  sulphuric  ncid  U  d<-fomposcH  with  forniii- 
tion  of  leucine  and  tyro.slnu. 

kSr-a-ti'-tJfl,  ».  [Gr.  x/pat  (t^n.t),  gonlt. 
KtparoK  (kenitof)  =  a  honi,  and  sull.  'Hi$ 
(i^«M')f.)(qv.).) 

I'athol. :  Inflammation  of  the  ronien.  witli 
congestion  of  the  oniunetiva  and  sclcn'tic 
C'lat  of  tin'  eye,  wlm-h   may  go  on  U^  inliltrii- 


ti<m  by  pus,  and  d»'Htru'*ion  of  the  sight  by 
ulccni'ti<m.  Three  forms  ar«  found— viz., 
syphilitic,  strumous  or  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
nnd  pustular  &jrneiti3.  Keratitis,  when  asso- 
ciateil  with  suppuration,  as  in  smatl-pox,  and 
other  alleetions.  is  called  on>x,  from  its  re> 
semblance  to  the  lunula  of  the  nail.  Per- 
f< 'ration  into  the  anterior  chamber,  causing 
hyiH>pion,  sometimes  happens,  when  pus  or 
shre^b  of  lymph  accumulate  there,  or  its  In- 
ward perforation  may  cause  iritis. 

kSr-a-to'-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  itepas  (kertu:),  gentt 
Kfpdroi  (kcrdtos)  =  a  horn,  and  «I5or  (eidos)  =* 

form.] 
Zool. :  Iloniy  sponges  (q.v.). 

ker'-^tode,  a.    [Keratoda.] 

Zoot.  £  Chem.  :  A  substance  of  which  the 
skeb'ton  of  horny  sponges  is  crtniposed.  Smufr 
times  it  is  strengthened  by  spicule  of  lime  or 

flint. 

ker'-a-tome,  s.  [Gr.  Ke>a«  (keras),  genit 
Kiparoi  (i.tratos)  =  a  liom,  and  TOp-ri  (tomS)  s: 
a  cutting ;  rip-va}  {tcmnO)  =  to  cut.] 

Siirg. :  A  knife  used  in  the  operation  for 
artificial  pupil  and  cataract.  Also  called  iri- 
dectome,  or  artiQcial-pui'il  knife.  It  is  sj>ear- 
I'ointed,  double-edged,  and  may  be  straiglit  or 
angular.  It  is  used  for  making  an  incision 
through  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chauilH-r, 
and  by  sliglit  movenn'nts  of  its  cutting  edges, 
upwnrd  nnd  diiwnward,  the  wound  is  niade 
of  i'rn])er  dimensions,  after  which  tin-  opera- 
tion is  completed  with  other  instruments. 

ker-a-to-nyx'-is,  s.  [Gr.  *eepa?  (fcenw),  genit. 
KepaTO?  (kenttos)  =  a  horn,  and  loifw  (ntixis)'= 
a  puncturing.] 

Snrg.  :  A  term  applied  by  German  sui-geons 
to  the  operation  of  couching,  performed  by  in- 
troducing a  needle  through  tlie  cornea,  and  de- 
pressing or  breaking  the  opaque  lens.  (Brande.) 

ker-a-tdph'-^Il-ite,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ; 
prol).  from  t>r.  xepa^  (keras),  genit.  Ktparoi  = 
a  horn;  <f>vXA(K  (phyilos)  =  &  leaf,  and  sulL 
.iU(Min.)(q.fr.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Caristhine  (q.v.). 

ker-a-toph'-^-ta,  «.    [Cekatophyta.] 

ker-^-to-phytc,  s.    [Keratophvta.] 

iCuot. :  An  anthoi^oon,  belonging  to  tlio  old 
order  Keratophyta  (q.v.). 

ker  -  a  -  to'- 8a,  s.     [Gr.  Ktpa^  (keraa),  genit 

Kfparo^  (keratos)  =  l\oru  ;  Lat.  pi.  sulf.  -osa. 
Bo  named  be(^use  the  skUetou  is  composed 
of  keratode  (q.v.).] 

Zonl. :  The  name  given  by  Bowerbank  to 
the  iloniy  Sponges. 

ker'-a-tose,  s.    [Keratosa.] 

Zool.  :  Tlie  same  as  Kkuatode  (q.v.X 

ker-aul'-d-plidn,  s.    [Gr.  «>a«  (kems).  genit 

K(paTO?  (kfntto.'')  =  n  horn  ;  ai^Aoc  (autot)  i=  a 
tlutc.  and  ^w»^  (phone)  =  sound.] 

Music:  An  organ  stop,  invented  by  Gray 
and  Davison.  Its  piiK-s  are  of  small  scale, 
and  are  surmounted  by  a  movable  ring  of 
metal,    lia  tone  is  soft,  delicate,  aud  re«dy. 

kerb,  s.    [Cirb,  a.] 

kerb  plate,  s.    (Crun-PLATE.) 
kerb-stone,  kirb'-stone,  5.  [Cl-rdstokc; 

*  kor'-^her,  •■'.    [KKurniKi-.]    a  kerchief, 

"Ho  I'ecAiiio  like  ft  iiiiiti  Id  ftii  ok>U>le  ftiul  truirtk 
aiitl  « liUu  iw  u  Kercher:  ~.\'jrth :  ftutareA,  i\  T44. 

*  kcr'-9hered,  a.  [Eng.  kerclier;  •«?.]  Covered 
with  a  kerchief;  bound  round  with  «  kerchief 

"I'lUfl  HloklicaK.  wltli  Iivr  IrrrSfrt^  hrmt  up  wnuiitl.'* 
(/.  ytHcher     Vhritti  rif|.rr>  m  Utnt-^it. 

*  kei*'-  9hicf,  '  ker  -  ohof.  '  our  -  chlo^ 
'co-ver-ohofo, 'CO  vor  ohlof;  v  i".  Fr. 

Covnchr/,  c^mvrchi/,  fiom  c-inic  (Fr.  fvurrirj 
=  to  Cover,  and  duj',  diif/=-  the  head.) 

1.  A  cloth  to  cover  the  lieail ;  a  headdress. 

"  llrr  tilat'k  li*1r  itrKlnrd  away 
Tu  a  •oartrt  A'r  .AWo.MiizJil  ti«iii<atli  h*r  chin." 

K.  It    linmeitinj     Aurvm  Lfit/k.  vU. 

2.  A  bandkcrchlof,  n  napkin. 

"  Thr  wavttis  k^fvMiffi  of  Uir  cruwd  th«t  urg* 
The  iiiiilv  lullou  tu  tboMi  who  lUiii  lbt<  Riir^r.' 

Itier<n  :  C.^rt.iir.  I.  la 

3.  One  who  wears  n  kerchief ;  a  Indy. 

"  Ttip  t'r<>ii<lr«t  k^n-hiffiit  111*  court  itlinH  ml 
W«ll  MtlBflnl  ••(  wliat  Ui«>y  love  l)iv  W*l. 


b^,  b^ ;  p^t.  iS^l ;  oat,  90II,  ohoms.  ^hln,  bonQh ;  go.  &om ;  thin,  ^is,  sin.  Of ;  oxpoot.  Xonophon,  o^st.     ph  -  t 
-clan«  -tlan  =^  shi^n.    -tlon«  -sion  ^  sbiln;  (Ion,  flon  ^  zh&n.    -tious.  -oloua,  -«lou«      sbas.      bio,  -die.    ^:<        bol.  doL 
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kerchiefed— kerseymere 


•  ker'-^hiefed,   '  ker'-ghieft.    a.      [Eng. 

ktrchi^;  -ed,] 

L  Having  a  kerchief  wrapped  or  placed 
found. 

%.  Dressed,  wrapped,  enveloped. 

ker-en, '.  [Heb.  pj:.  (gereji).]  [Keeajia.] 
Music:  A  Hebrew  trumpet  The  word  is 
aometimes  used  in  tlie  Bible  as  syuouymoiis 
with  skophar,  and  to  it  is  sometimes  affixed 
jobel,  rendered  in  the  English  version  rams"- 
homs. 

kerf.  *kerfe,  s.  [A.S.  cyr/=a  cutting,  from 
ceor/an  =  to  cat,  to  carve  (q.v.) ;  Ger.  kerbe  = 
a  notch  ;  k^rben  =  to  notch.] 

1.  A  slit,  a  cut,  a  notch. 

2.  The  slit,  notch,  or  channel  made  by  a 
saw  in  cutting  wood. 

keiT-mg,  a.  [Eng.  kerf;  -ing.]  Cutting, 
slitting,  notching. 

kerfing-macliltLe,  8.  A  machine  for 
sawing  a  series  of  parallel  kerfs  on  one  side  of 
a  board,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  bent.  It 
consists  of  a  table  and  a  series  of  circular 
saws  upon  a  horizontal  mandrel,  the  latter 
being  vertically  adjustable,  so  as  to  allow  the 
saws  to  project  above  the  surface  of  the  table 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  desired  depth  of  kerf. 

*  kerl,  s.    tCARL.] 

ker'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  lajpo?  (J-eros)  =  wax  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -itf.]  A  compound  invented  by  Austin 
C.  Day,  and  by  him  termed  kerite  or  artificial 
caoutchouc,  and  in  which  the  raw  caoutchouc 
or  rubber  is  replaced  by  tar  or  asphaltum, 
which,  combined  with  animal  or  vegetable 
oils,  is  vulcanized  by  sulphur,  the  product 
closely  resembling  rubber,  the  hard  and  soft 
varieties  being  produced  by  different  propnr- 
tions,  &c.  The  principal  use  of  kerite  has 
been  as  an  insulating  material  in  telegraphy. 

kerite-wire,  s.  Wire  used  in  telegraphy. 
Insulated  by  a  covering  of  kerite. 

ker-i-v6u'-la,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Cingalese 
keheh'miUia  =  j-lantain-bat,] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidse  (True 
Bats).  Kerivovla  picta  is  the  Painted  Batl  Its 
fur  is  deep  orange  above,  and  paler  below.  It 
occurs  in  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Sumatra, 
and  Java,  reposing  on  plantain  leaves,  its 
colour  making  it  appear  like  a  butterfly  or 
motli  rather  than  a  bat,  thus  tending  to  its 
coDcealment. 

ker'-mes  (l\  s.  [.Arab,  kermes.  kermU  =  a 
little  worm,  fmiii  Sansc.  krivii  =  a  worm.] 

Dyeing,  &c. :  The  same  as  Kermjes-g rains 
(q.v.). 

kenues-grains,  s.  pi. 

Comm.  :  The  dried  bodies  of  the  females  of 
an  homopterons  insect,  Coccus  ilicis,  which 
yield  a  red  and  scarlet  dye,  much  used  before 
the  introduction  of  cot-hineal,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly tine  quality,  and  very  durable. 

kermes-lake,  s. 

Fiijmenis:  An  aucient  lake,  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  the  European  lakes.    (Weale.) 

kermes-oak,  £. 

Jiot. :  Quercits  coccifora. 

ker'-me^  (2),  ker'-me-site,  s.  [Named  by 
Simon,  a  Carthusian  monk,  in  1714.  Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Min. :  An  oxj'sulphide  of  antimony.  Crys- 
tallization monoclinic ;  colour  cherry-red, 
deepening  on  exposure  ;  lustre  adamantine, 
streak  brownish-red.  Occurs  in  radiating 
groups  of  acicular  crystals,  or  as  capillary 
tufts  associated  with  stibnite  (q.v).  The 
original  mineral  was  an  artificial  prejjaratiou, 
and  was  used  medicinally. 

ker'-me-site,  s.    [Kermes  (2),  s.] 
ker'-mess,  ». 

1.  Originally  a  church  festival  (as  if  kirk- 

ma&s),  but  now  an  annual  festival  or  fair  held 
in  the  Low  Countriea  and  in  French  Flanders, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  all  kinds  of  popular 
amusements. 

2.  A  kind  of  entertainment  got  up  in  partial 
imitation  uf  No.  1.     ( ['.  6.) 

•kem(l),  *  kerne,  ""kearne,  s.  [ir.ceam 
=  a  man.] 

1.  A  light-armed  Irish  font-soldier,  as  dis- 


tinguished froni  the  gallowglass,  or  heavy- 
armed  soldier. 

'■  The  kerne  i«an  ordinarle  souldior.  using  for  weaj>«n 
hie  sword  »n<l  target,  and  sometimes  his  peece,  being 
comnioiiUe  so  gooU  markeiueii  as  they  wiU  come 
within  a  score  oi  a  great  caateU."— SraniAurrt  :  Jietc  of 
Ireland,  cb.  vlii. 

2.  A  boor,  a  country  lout,  a  churL 

'*  They  han  fat  kernes,  and  leauy  knaaes, 
Their  fasting  flocks  to  keeve." 

Spenser:  Sht'fheardg  Calender;  J^ttg. 

3.  An  idler,  a  vagabond.    {Wharton.) 

kem(2),  s.     [Kirn.] 

kern-baby«  ».  An  image  dressed  up  with 
com,  and  earned  before  reapers  to  the  h^vest- 
home. 

kem(3),  8.    [Qi'ERs.] 

1.  A  qnem  (q.v.). 

2.  A  churn. 

kern  (4),  8.     [Perhaps  from  Lat.  ernuz  =  a 
notch.} 

Print.:  The  part  of  a  letter  which  overhangs 
the  shank.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  italic 
than  in  roman. 

*  kern  (1),  vA.  [Ger.  kem ;  Dan.  kierne,  Tdoertte ; 
Icel.  kjarni :   Sw.  kdma;  O.  H.  Ger.  cherno, 
all  =  a  kernel  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  harden,  as  corn  in  ripening. 


2.  To  take  the  form  of  grains  ;  to  granulate. 

"  They  who  come  hither  to  lade  salt,  take  it  up  as  it 
tM-»u.  aud  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the  dry  land,  before  the 
weather    breaka  in  axiev"—Dampier.-    Voycuiit   laa. 

1699). 

kern  (2),  v.t.    [Kern  (4),  s.J 

Type-found. :  To  form  with  a  kem. 

kerne,  s.    [Eern  (i),  s.] 

ker'-nel  (1),  *lrir'-nel.  *kir-nelle.  'cnr- 
nel,  s.     [A-S.  cymel,  Iruui  corn  =  grain,  corn  ; 
diinin.  suff.  -cL]    [Kern  (1),  v.t.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  edible  substance  contained  within 
the  shell  of  a  nut  or  the  st^'ue  of  a  fmit. 

"Hi*  daintieat  fruits  In  kemeU  he  doth  set." 

Dra>/ton  :  Poly.Olbion,  a.  18. 

2.  That  which  is  inclosed  in  a  shell,  husk, 
Integument,  Arc. 

*•  Oats  are  ripe  when  the  straw  turns  yellow  and  the 
freriiW  hard," — Mortimer:  Busbandry. 

3.  The  seed  of  pulpy  fruit. 

"  The  pineapple  hath  a  kemct  that  Is  strong  end 
abstersive."— /(ucon;  jVnf.  Bist..  5  72?. 

4.  A  hard  concretion  of  the  flesh. 

"He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules 
of  that  sort  they  call  confjlomeratce,  made  up  of  ,iu 
lnfiuit«  nuDiWr  of  little  knota  or  *#mci*." — /iay.-  un 
the  Creation,  pt,  i. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Thecentr.il  part  of  anything;  the  nucleus;, 
that  round  which  other  matter  is  collected. 


2.  The  important  or  essential  part  of  any- 
thing, as  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
and  less  import-ant  matters  ;  the  core,  the 
gist,  the  essence. 

*  ker'-nel  (2),  s.    [Crenelle.] 

*  ker-nel,  v.l.  [Kernel  (l),  «.]  To  ripen  or 
harden  into  kernels. 

'■  In  StafTordahire.  garden  rouncivals  sown  In  the 
fields  kernel  veW.  and  yield  a  good  increase."— Jforri- 
■mer  :  Bushandry, 

*  ker'-nelled,  a.     [Crenelled.] 

*  ker'-nel-ly,  *  ker-nel-lie.  a.  [Eng.  fer. 
Ticl  (1) ;  -y.\  Full  of  kernels ;  having  the 
qualities  or  nature  of  a  kernel  ;  resembling  a 
kernel,  as  the  seeds  of  plants. 

"That  neither  the  kemelUe  part  of  a  bore's  necke. 
nor  doruiice.  should  be  ser%'ed  up  to  the  bourdatgre.'\t 
feaita."— i».  BoUand:  Piinie,  bk.  xxxvl.,  ch.  L 

ker'-nel-wort,  s.    [Eng.  kcmul;  eufll  -wort.] 

Bot, :  Scrophularia  nodosa, 

*  kem'-isli,  a.  [Eng.  kem  (1),  8. ;  •ish.}  Like 
a  kern  ;  boorish,  clownish. 

"Irel.\ud.  that  was  once  the  conquest  of  one  single 
earl  with  his  private  forces,  and  the  small  assistajicg 
of  a  petty  kernish  prince." — Milton  :  Xeason  of  Church 
Govt.,  bk.  L,  ch.  vii. 

ker'-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  Kepa<;  (keras),  genit.  lee'paTo? 

^  (keratoi:)  = -A  Imrn,  and  o5ow's  {odcnis),  genit. 
oiot^os  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  small  genus  of  South  American 
rodents,  often  merged  in  Cavia. 


ker'-d-Ute,  s.    [Cerolite.] 

ke-ro'-n^    «.       [Gr.   Kripu>v  {keron),  genit^ 
Krjptuvo^  (kiroTiQs)  =  a  beehive  (?).] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  placed  under 
Oxytrichina,  or,  according  to  Dujardin,  the 
type  of  a  family  Keronia.  K.  polyporun  is 
parasitic  upon  Hydra. 

ke-ro'-ni-a,  s.  pt.    [Mod.  Lat.  keronia);  le^ 
neut.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Zool. :  Duj.ardiu's  name  for  a  family  of  In- 
fusoria, nearly  identical  with  the  Oxytrichina 
of  Ehrenberg. 

ker'-o-sene*  s.  [Gr.  injpof  (i'eros)=;  wax  ;  -ene,) 
Chem. :  Refined  petroleum.  A  name  givett 
to  the  principal  product  of  the  distillation  ot 
petroleum,  the  crude  American  oil  yielding  70 
per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It  is  also  obtained 
ftom  bituminous  shale.  It  is  a  colourless  oil, 
possessing  a  characteristic  taiite  and  smell ; 
insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  very  soluble  iu  ether,  chlo-oform,  and 
benzene.  It  dissolves  cauiplior,  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  fats,  wax,  aud  many  resius. 
The  flashing  point  of  a  safe  kerosene  should 
not  be  less  than  34°,  aud  the  igniting  point 
43°.  The  finest  quality  of  illuminating  oil  is 
produced  from  distillates  ranging  in  sp.  gr. 
from  0775  to  0-780.  It  has  a  high  flashing 
point,  48°  to  60%  and  contains  none  of  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  crude  oil.  A  good  illumi- 
nating oil  should  neither  be  too  viscous  nor 
too  volatile,  and  it  should  not  take  fire  wbea 
a  light  is  ajiplied  to  it.    [Petroleum.] 

ker'-d-so-lene,  s.    [Kerosene.] 

Chem.  :  Petroleum  ether.  An  extremely  in- 
flammable, coloiu'less  oil,  having  a  faint  odour 
of  iietruleuni,  obtained  from  the  crude  oil  by 
distillatiun.  It  boils  between  50'  and  60',  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0  665.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  fats,  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatic  pains,  and 
as  a  local  anssthetic. 

kerr'-ite,  $.     [Named  by  Genth  after  Prot 
Kerr  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  foliated  mineral  occurring  in  fine 
scales,  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  aud 
pearly  lustre  It  is  essentially  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate uf  aluuiiua  and  magnesia,  and  is  related 
to  jefferisite  (q.v.),  which  it  also  resembles  in 
its  exfoliation  under  the  blowpipe.  Found 
associated  with  chlorite  at  the  Culsagee  Cor- 
undum Mine,  ilacon  Co.,  N.  Carolina. 

•kers,    *kerse,   s.     [A.S.  txerse.  cerse.]     A 
cress  ;  hence  a  thing  of  little  or  no  valu€^ 

"Xe  raught  be  not  a  kert," 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  S.764. 

%  In  such  expressions  kers  or  cerse  has  now 
become  corrupted  into  curse,  as  iu  the  modem 
Not  worth  a  curse. 

ker'-san-tite,  ker'-san-tyte,  s.  [Eng.,  &c 

kersant(on);  sull'.  'ite,  -yte.] 

Petrol.  :  A  micaceous  dolomite  found  at 
Visembach,  in  the  Vosges,  {Dana.)  A  butite 
porphyritically  developed  in  a  greenish-gray 
matrix,  consisting  mainly  of  oligoclase,  and 
occasionally  occurring  as  well-developed  little 
crystals.  It  ia  akin  to  kersanton  (q.v.) 
{Rntley.) 

ker*  -  san  -  ton,   s.    [Local  name  ;  probably 
from  the  village  of  Kersaint-Plabbcnec] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  from  Brittany  akin  to  ker- 
Bautite,  but  not  having  hornblende.    {RuUey.) 

ker'-gey,  *  ker-sle,  s.  &  a.  (Etym.  doubtful ; 
Fr.  cari::e :  Dut.  karsaai ;  Sw.  kersing.] 

Am  As  snbst.:  A  coarse-ribbed  cloth  made 
of  wool  of  long  staple. 

"  And,  dressine  In  a  kersey  thicker 
Than  that  which  clothes  a  Cornish  vicar. 
He  seldom  had  the  luck  to  eat 
In  Berkeley  square."    Cawthom:  Wit  A  Leamin' 

B.  ^5  adjective : 

L  Lit, :  Made  or  consisting  of  kersey. 

"  Black  karsie  stockiu-'s.  worsted  now. 
Yea  eilke  of  youthful  at  dye." 

H'arncr:  Alt/io7i.'s  England,  bk.  Ix. 

•  2.  Fig.  :  Homely,  homespun,  plain. 

'*  In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kertey  noes." 

Sfkiketp. .'  Lote't  Labour*  Lost,  T.  & 

*  ker-^ey,  v.    [Kersey,  s.]    To  dress  in  kei» 
sey.    {Feltham:  Pesolves,  p.  48.) 

ker'-^iey-mere,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  cassimere 
(q.v.).] 

Fabric  :  A  kind  of  light  woollen  twilled 
goods  with  an  oil  finish,  for  men's  wear. 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;   we,  wSt,  here,  cani^t  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  woU«  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  eur,  rdle»  fall ;  tr^,  Syrian,    ea,  ob  =  e :   ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 
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ker'-Bten-ite,  s.      [Named  by  Dana  after 

Kersfcn,  who  described  it.    (A/i«.)J 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  sulpbur- 
yellow  spheres  and  U^tryoidal  masses.  Cleav- 
age distinct  in  one  dii-ection.  Hardness,  3  to 
4;  liLstre,  greasy  to  viLreuus;  brittle;  frac- 
ture, fibrous.  Consists  of  selenous  aciti,  oxide 
of  Willi,  and  a  little  copjier.  Occora,  with  other 
seleiiidea,  at  Hildbuigliauseo. 

kerve,  v.t,    [Carve.] 

°  ker-ver,  s.    [CABvEn.] 

'  kesar,  s.    [Kaiser.) 

*  kes'-Iop,  8.  [A.S.  ccselib.  cyseltb  ^  cardle'l 
milk  ;  Ger.  kaaelab^  from  kase  —  cheese,  and 
lah  =  rennet.) 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  Tlie  stomach  of  a  calf  pre- 
pared for  rennet  to  bo  used  iu  curdling  milk. 

2.  Sot, :  Galitim  venim.    (Scotch.) 

*  kessG,  v.t,    [Kiss,  r.] 

*  kest,  pret,  &  pa.  par,    (Cast,  v,} 

*  keste,  pret.  of  v.    [Kiss,  v.] 

kest" -ing,  kes'-ling,  s,     [Etyra.  doubtfW.] 

The  buUace  jiluin. 

kSs'-trel,  s.  &  a.      [Fr.  creserelk,  quercelle  =  a 
hawk  of  a  reddish  colour.     Littre  considers 
its  remote  orif;in  as  unknown  ;  Wedgwood  de- 
rives it  from  Burgundian  cristel.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

Omith, :  Crrchneis  (FaJco)  tinnuncidus^  a  rap- 
torial bird  ;  above,  red  spotted  with  black  ;  be- 
neath white  spotted  witli  pwle ;  the  head  and 
tail  of  the  male  ashy-blue.  Length  of  both  sexes 
about  r2i  inches. 
The  kestrel  when 
hunting  for  prey 
suspends  itself  in 
the  air  by  a  noa- 
fitant  motion  of 
its  wings  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  aoine- 
times  called  the 
Windhover.  It 
feeds  on  mice,  In* 
fleets,  and  occa- 
flionally  birds, 
and  Is  a  useful 
bird  to  the  agri- 
culturist, though 
gaiTiekeejiers, 
confounding  it 
with  the  spar- 
row-hawk, kill  it 
when  they  cJin. 
It  is  an  European 
bird,  but  migrates  la  winter  to  India  and 
Afritra.  It  occurs  also  in  Borneo,  China,  and 
Japan.  It  builds  in  towers  and  old  buildings, 
laying  four  to  six  eggs,  white  or  reddish  with 
red  blotches.  More  than  twenty  species  arc 
known.  They  resemble  liawks,  but  have  the 
toes  shorter. 

"The  hobby  l«  uned  for  Bmaller  cnine.  for  during 
lU-KR,  and  (itoopiiig  nt  Rimt*  The  kcttrel  ts  tndiitcl  fur 
Iho  iuiiii«  i}\irponc^"—UolU*mith:  Jfat.  Hi4t.,  bk.  ii., 
cb.  V. 

*  S.  As  adj. :  Base,  low,  mean. 

"  No  thought  of  bonour  «v«r  dlil  auay 
HU  baacr  brent,  but  Id  his  katrt^l  klud 
A  plcMiug  vtilu  of  iflory,  vaIuo  did  find." 

SpcTu^r:  F.  Q..  II.  111.4. 

kSt,  $.      [Icel.  Jcjot,  ket ;   Dan.  kiods=  fic&h.) 
C'liriion,  lllth, 

kStvh  (1),  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  Tnrk.  gaig,  gdig 
=■  a  boat  ;    Ital,  oaicco ;    Fr.  oii'qiu;,  caicAe, 

Vaxit. :  A  form  of  t\M>         '    '  I,  <MiTy- 


RBTCH. 


tng  A  tall,  onco  Rfiuare-HRcwl,  now  fon-  ntnl- 
ait  riggc'l,  main-mast  forward,  nnd  a  »hi'it.T 


fore-and-aft  rigged  mizzen  abaft.  Being  a 
fiavourite  form  of  mortar- vessel,  owinf;  to  ihe 
clear  deck  amidships,  we  frequently  hud  the 
bomb-ketch  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  last 
century. 

"  Onr  t«fdi,  even  when  light,  was  bnt  a  dull  »all«r.* 
"Davipitr :  Vttjfagtt,  VuL  li,.  jit.  ii.,  cb.  L 

ketQh  (2).  9.  [A  softened  fonu  from  keg  (q.v.).] 
A  rask, a  keg. 

*  ket^  (3),  «.    (Jack  Ketch.]    A  hangman. 

*  ketph  (4).  9.  [Catch.  5.]  A  musical  catch. 
{Btaum,  &  Fletch. :  Coroiiatioitf  i»  1.) 

*  ketche,  v.t,  (Catch,  v.] 
ketch'-iip.  s.  (Catchup.] 
ke'-tone,  «. 

Chem.:  One  of  a  class  of  volatile  ethereal 
liquids  Iq  which  the  carbonyl  group  (CO) 
unites  two  alcohol  radicals. 

Acetic  (■  CHq  Acetic    j  CH^ 

acid    iCOilO  aldehyde  \  COH 

Acetone  {CHjj^ 

They  may  also  be  desciibed  as  compounds 
of  carbonic  oxide  with  monad  positive  radi- 
cals, thus  :  Acetone  =  COMeo.  When  acted 
upon  by  nascent  hydrogen  they  are  converted 
into  secondary  alcohols.  The  principal  ke- 
tones are  acetone,  i>ropione,  ethyl  butyial, 
butyrone.  and  benzophenone.    [ALi>EnVDE.J 

ke-tdn'-ic,  c.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing a  ketone. 

ket'-tle,  •  ket-el.  *  ket-tcll,  s.  [A.S.  retH, 
cjftd ;  Ma'so-Uotli.  katils,  Ixuruwed  from  Lut. 
catiUus—a  little  bowl,  diniin.  of  caftnu^  =  a 
bowl,  akin  to  Gr.  kotvAo^,  kotx'Atj  {kotulos, 
A-:o(u/£)=  a  little  eup  ;  1cq\.  ketiH  ;  Hw.  kittel : 
Dan.  kedel;  Dut,  ketel;  Ger.  kessel;  Buss. 
kotel.] 

1.  A  metallic  vessel  in  which  water  or  other 
liquid  is  boiled.  In  sugar-houses  kettles  are 
arranged  in  rows  cjdlcd  batteries. 

"  By  this  the  boiling  ketfle  bnd  prepared. 
And  to  the  tnble  Bciit  the  Binoskiug  lard." 
Dryden :  Ovid ;  AleCamvrphoitt,  bk-  vUl. 

•  2.  A  kettle-drum  (q.v.). 

^  A  pretty  kettle  ofjUh  :  [Kiddle]. 

kettle-boiler,  s.  An  old  form  of  steam- 
boiler  whoso  lower  portion  was  shaped  as  iin 
Inverted  conical  frustum,  and  the  upper  part 
as  a  dome.  The  form  resembles  that  of  a 
tea-kettle. 

kettle-drum,  s. 

1.  Music:  A  musical  Instrument,  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  t:0  a  hemispherical 
kettle.  It  is  formed  of  thin  cornier,  and  h;is 
ahead  of  parchment  or  vellum.  Kettle-drums 
are  used  in  I'airs,  slung  on  each  side  of  the 
withers  of  a  cavalry  horec.  One  drum  is 
tuned  to  the  key-uote,  and  the  other  to  the 
fifth  of  the  key  in  which  the  piece  in,  which  they 


CAVALRY  KETTLE-DRUMa. 

are  to  be  used  is  written.  The  tuntoff  Ifl  by 
a  hoop  and  screws.  The  best  sticks  ft)r  Icci!  le'- 
drums  are  those  having  whalcbono  handles 
with  a  wouiien  button  covered  by  a  piece  of 
aporrge  ;  by  the  use  of  these  the  finest  grada- 
tions of  tone  may  bo  gained.  Kettle-drums 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  Into  tlio 
orchi'stm  by  Ilnndel,  who  employed  a  j-air 
taken  as  pni  t  of  the  spoil  at  the  imttlo  of  l>et- 
tlngen,  In  the  score  of  the  To  Duum,  writtcu 
in  celebration  of  that  event. 

"'r)\9  kfftlf  dni mi  xtrurk  iii>;  the  trumpota  pealed." 
^iiantuiay:  UtMt.  /.n^,,  •  li,  x. 

2.  Society:  A  tea  party  hold  by  fitshionablo 
people  In  the  aftt-rnoon  before  dinner. 

"  Mvrliul  uriEcla.  •oliitljr  orowtl^ 

JVItb  t-Ui.r-.*  tn Iiii;*  round  Uielrihmtidt 

May  lurrt  yuu  al  a  Juudr-druut.' 

OMff  Ornitf/,;  B7. 

kcttlo-dmtnnior,  s.  *  One  who  phtjs 

U]»>ii  11  krtli'-illUin. 


kettle-furnace,  5. 

Mfta^iurgy: 

1.  A  basket-furnace  or  cresset  In  which  lead 
or  solder  is  melted  for  plumbing. 

2.  A  ftimare  in  which  a  kettle  or  kettles 
are  set  in  a  brick  arch,  as  m  sugar-boiling 
fdrnaces  ;  or  above  a  box-furnace,  as  in  agri- 
cnUural  boilen*.    [Evaj'OBatob.] 

*  kettle-hat,  s.  a  broad-brimmed  Iron 
hat  woni  by  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  kettle-pins,  s.  pL    Ninepins,  akittlea. 

kettle-stltck,  s. 

Bookbind. :  The  stitch  made  In  Bewiog  at 
the  head  and  tail  of  a  book. 

•  ket-trln,  a.    (Cateran.] 

ko-tu'-pa,  s.      [A  barbarous  name  with  do 
meaning.']    (Sharpe.) 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Strigidm.  Ketvpa  ay- 
toneiisis  is  the  Indian  Fish  Owl.  It  fretfuents 
the  sides  of  tanks,  ponds,  &c.,  in  Ceyli>n. 
■\Vheu  it  cannot  obtain  Irsh,  it  will  eat  small 
mammals,  reptiles,  &e.  During  the  day  It  ia 
sometimes  moblwd  by  bulbuls,  king-crows, 
&C.  Its  note  is  like  a  loud,  hollow,  disagree- 
able '*  haw-haw-haw  ! "  Another  Indian  spe- 
cies, K.  Jlavipes,  has  similar  habits. 

keu-por  (eu  as  Si\  s.    [Ger.] 

1.  Gcol.:  The  name  given  in  Germany  to  a 
series  of  beds  constituting  the  uppermost  of 
the  three  series  of  strata  from  which  the 
Tri;is  derives  its  name.  In  Wurtemberg  it  Is 
about  a  thousand  feet  thick,  Albcrti  divides 
it  into  limestone,  gyjisuin,  and  carbonaceous 
slate  clay.  Remains  of  rcpliles—grnora,Kotho- 
saurus  and  I'liytosaurns — have  been  fnnnd 
in  it,  the  I-alijrinthodont  order  of  Amphi- 
bians, and  fishes  of  the  genera  Saurichlhys 
and  Gyrolepis.  The  ]ilant-n?mains  are  ferns, 
equisetacca',  cycads,  &c.  The  Kenpcr  is 
represented  in  England  by  siilfferous  and 
gypseous  shales  and  maris,  "and  iu  France  by 
ilarnes  Irishes.     (LycU.) 

2.  Building  stones :  Tiie  KeuiJcr  sandstones, 
especially  tlie  lower  ones,  allbrd  good  build- 
ing stones.  They  are  a  jale  red  yellow  or 
white,  and  have  been  largely  used  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Worcester  and  Chester.    (RutUy) 

'  kev'-el  (IX  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZooL:  Antihpe  Kevella  (Pallas).  A  North 
and  Central  African  antelo[ie,  believed  to  be 
akiu  to.  or  even  a  variety  of  the  gazelle.  It  la 
now  known  to  be  only  the  yuung  of  the 

gazelle. 

keV-el  (2),  a.    (Dan.  kievle  =  a  peg.) 

1,  Nautiail: 

(1)  A  large  cleat  for  belaylnR.  Sometimea 
formed  by  the  ends  of  the  top  timber.s  which 
rise  above  the  gunwale,  or  formed  by  timbers 
rrojecting  at  a  small  angle  from  the  sides  to 
tielay  large  ropes,  sucli  as  the  sheets  and 
tacks  of  the  inain-sail  and  fore-sail.     [Cleat.] 

(2)  A  frame  for  spreading  the  main-salL 

(3)  An  anchor-palm. 

2.  Mason:  A  stonemason's  hammer  used  In 
spauling  stone,  and  having  a  blade  and  point 
at  the  resjMjctive  ends. 

kevel-headt  '• 

Navt. :  The  end  of  a  top  timber  projecting 
above  the  gunwale  and  acting  ns  a  t'itt  or 
kevel,  to  br|:iv  largo  ro]ies,  to  fa.'^ien  or  rew 
away  arop*-,  ic 

•  kev-«r-ehot  ».    [Ki^mnirj.] 

"  kevcro,  i .(.    [Cover,  v.]    To  recover. 

k£x.  ■  klac  8.  (WeL  cfcys  «  lioIh»w  stalkg. 
hemlock  ;  i  nin.  ory.u;  Lai.  cicuhi  ^  liomloek.) 
The  old  English  name  for  Innilock. 

"A  *«r  or  boUow  itrtiiiiKt  111  iniumrr  of  fp««Il  anl 
■nob  hko."— 7>.  Jtoliand:  I'Hm;  bk.  xUI.,  otv.  vlL 

kOK'-j^,  a.     (Enc.  Am;  -v.]    Full  of  or  over- 

gro\Ml  Wi"-  i-.v..^  ..,-  ,.,-',■  '     ;   wiiily. 

"Till  ■  '.  ni'>n>  ilry  and  ■trrllA 

'^  •»<-  ■'    win    Ikvuiii-   ntont 

t.-ri,ani  .         -    /f    M9r» :  On  OtMUimm, 

bk.  vi..  p  iv,  S  \ 

key  0).  ••    (Qt'AY.] 
key  (2).  «.    [Cav.] 

key  (3),   •  kcyo,   ».      rA.a.   avg.   err^f;   cogn. 

withO.  rns.  Aai,  Kn.) 


t»6%I.  b^ ;  p^t.  J^l 


cat.  90U,  chorus,  9liin,  bonpH;  go,  *om;  thin,  %hia;  sin,  af ;  expoot,  Xonophon,  c:fist.     -tAg. 
-tion.  -«ion  =  shun;  -^on,  -^on  «  whiuu    -olous,  -tlous,  -alous  ^  alitia.    -bio,  -<Uo,  fic.     hpU  d#L 
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key— Keyser 


I.  Ordinary  Lanyitage : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  portable  instrument  of  metal  for  shoot- 
Injj:  the  lock-bolt  of  a  door;  an  instrument 
formed  with  cavities  or  interstices  correspon- 
ding to  the  wards  of  a  lock,  by  which  the  bolt 
is  moved  backwards  or  forwards. 

"  With  haU  a  algh  she  turned  the  Jces/." 

Teimyion  :  The  Letters,  18. 

(2)  An  instrument  by  which  something  Is 
•crewed  round  or  turned. 


(3)  An  instrument  for  drawing  t^eth. 

(4)  The  husk  containing  the  seed  of  an  ash. 
2.  Figuratively : 

0)  That  by  means  of  which  anything  is 
disclosed,  explained,  or  rendered  less  difficult ; 
a  guide,  a  solution. 

"  An  emlilem  without  a  kqf  to  t,  b  no  more  than  a 
tale  of  a  tuh~"—L' £itranffe. 

(2)  That  which  gives  power  or  control  over 
a  place  or  position.     [^  (2).  j 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery  ; 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  let  transversely  into 
the  back  of  a  board,  which  consists  of  several 
breadths,  to  prevent  its  warping. 

(2)  The  last  board  of  a  floor  or  platform 
which  is  driven  into  position  and  keys  up  the 
others. 

(3)  A  tenon  piece,  of  the  nature  of  a  dowel, 
entering  coincident  parts  in  matched  boards, 
and  holding  them  together,  or  in  correspon- 
dence. 

(4)  The  roughing  on  the  under  side  of  a 
veneer,  which  is  made  by  a  toothing-plane, 
and  is  designed  to  give  the  glue  a  better 
chance  of  adliering. 

(5)  One  of  the  many  wedge-shaped  pieces  or 
Btriking-plates  beneath  the  ribs  of  a  bridge 
centering  ;  by  driving  them  out  the  centering 
is  struck,  and  the  arch  left  self-sustained. 

2.  Masonry ;  The  highest  stone  of  an  arch  ; 
the  keystone. 

3.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  joggle-piece  forming  a  lock  or  draw- 
pin  in  a  joint.    [Hook-butt.] 

(2)  A  wedge-piece  of  iron  used  for  tighten- 
ing the  brasses  of  a  bearing. 

(3)  A  fastening  piece,  such  as  a  wedge  or 
cotter  in  a  chain  ;  a  forelock. 

(4)  A  piece  sometimes  used  in  a  mortise  iu 
connection  with  gibs,  in  attaching  a  strap- 
head  to  a  connecting-rod. 

(5)  A  fin  or  wedge  fastening  a  crank  on  its 
Shalt.  A  long  key  on  a  shaft,  which  prevents 
the  revolution  of  a  wheel  thereon,  but  permits 
longitudinal  niutiun,  is  called  a  spline. 

(6)  A  spanner  or  wrench. 

4.  Music: 

(1)  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  closing  or 
opening  ventages,  as  iu  flute.s,  clarinets,  ophi- 
cleides,  &e.  By  means  of  keys  on  such  iu- 
atruments,  apertures  too  remote  to  be  reached 
by  the  outstretched  fingers  are  brought  under 
control  of  the  player. 

(2)  A  lever  which  brings  the  pallets  of  an 
organ  under  the  control  of  the  hand  or  foot 
of  an  organist. 

(3)  A  lever  which  controls  the  striking 
apparatus  of  a  key-stringed  instrument.  In 
the  harpsichord  it  acted  on  the  jack  ;  in  the 
pianoforte  it  acts  on  the  hammer. 

(4)  The  wrest  or  key  used  for  tuning  instru- 
ments having  metal  pegs.  Its  end  is  hol- 
lowed out  so  as  to  fit  over  the  four-sided  end 
of  the  peg,  and  the  crossbar  with  which  it  is 
surmoui.ted  gives  leverage  tc  the  hand  of  the 
tuner,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  tighten  or 
loosen  a  string,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  drum) 
■lacken  or  strain  a  parchment. 

{:>)  The  sign  placed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  musical  stave  wliich  shows  the  pitch 
of  the  notes,  was  originally  called  a  clavis  or 
key.  This  sign  is  called  in  modern  music  a 
clef.     [Clef.] 

(6)  Key,  in  its  modem  sense,  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  definite  series  of  sounds  which 
form  the  recognised  scale.  Different  stai-ting- 
points  require  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
steps  of  the  sc-ale  to  be  maintained  by  means 
of  sharps  or  flats  in  the  signature.  The  key 
of  C  major  requires  no  flats  or  sharps  for  this 
purpose,  hence  it  is  called  the  normal  key. 
(S(ai7ier  iC  Barrett.) 


5.  Plast. :  That  portion  of  the  rendering  or 
first  coat  of  hair  plaster  which  forces  its  way 
between  the  laths,  and  holds  the  body  of  the 
plaster  in  place. 

6.  EaLL-engin.  ;  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
wood  used  to  keep  the  rail  tight  in  the  chair. 

7.  Teleg.  :  A  device  for  breaking  and  closing 
electric  circuits,  so  that  the  current  may  be 
interrupted  to  give  signals. 

8.  Well 'boring :  A  bent  bar  of  iron  spanning 
the  boring-rod  just  Iteneath  a  coupling,  and 
serving  to  support  the  train  of  rods  at  the 
bore-mouth. 

^  (1)  Gold  key :  The  official  badge  of  a  cham- 
berlain. 

"  Be  cautious  how  you  ahow  yourself 
In  public  for  some  houra  to  come — or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  i:ei/  protect  you  from  maJtreAtmeDL" 
Coirridge  :  Ficcolomini,  i.  12. 

(2)  Key  of  a  position : 

Mil, :  A  point  the  position  of  which  gives 
control  over  any  position,  district,  or  country. 

(3)  Power  of  the  Keys: 

Rom.  Theol.  :  Potestas  Clainum,  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Church,  vested  by  Our  Lord 
in  St.  Peter,  and  handed  down  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  See  of  Rome  (Matt.  xvi.  19  ;  cf. 
Isa.  xxii,  22  ;  Apoc.  iii.  7).  The  phrase  is  also 
used,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  signify  the 
granting  or  refusing  absolution  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  (q.v.). 

(4)  Queen's  keys: 

Scots  Law :  That  part  of  a  warrant  which 
authorizes  a  messenger  or  sheriffs  officer  to 
break  open  places  locked  up,  in  order  to  come 
at  a  debtor  or  his  goods. 

(5)  To  have  the  key  of  the  street:  To  be  locked 
out ;  to  have  no  house  to  go  to. 

"'There,'  said  Lowten.  '  youVe  got  the  Jtcy  <if  the 
ttre^C  "—lUckeru:  Pickvnck  Papers,  oh.  xlvil. 

key-bed«  5.    [Key-way.] 
key-board,  $. 

Music  :  The  range  of  keys  upon  a  pianoforte 
or  ort^an.  Keys  played  by  the  fingers  are  called 
manuals  ;  those  by  the  feet  are  called  pedals. 

key-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  secured  by  a  cotter 
or  widge  instead  of  a  thread  and  nut. 

key-bugle,  s. 

Music  :  A  brass  wind  instrument  with  keys, 
usually  seven.  It  will  traverse  chromatically 
a  compass  of  more  than  two  octaves,  begin- 
ning from  BQ  beneath  the  stave  up  to  the  C 
above  the  stave.  The  bugle  with  pistons  or 
with  cylinders  has  a  lower  compass  than  the 
preceding. 

key-chord,  s.  The  common  chord  of  the 
tonic — e.g.,  C,  E,  G  is  the  key-chord  of  C. 

*  key-cold,  a.  Cold  as  a  key ;  lifeless, 
dead. 

'■  Poor  key-cold  flnire  of  a  holy  king:." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  HI.,  L  1. 

key-colour,  s. 

Paint. :  A  leading  colour. 
key-coupler,  s. 

Music :  An  attachment  in  a  melodeon  or 
parlour-organ  to  couple  keys  in  octaves  when 
desired.  The  coupling-levers  cross  each  other, 
have  their  fulcrums  at  their  rear  ends,  and 
are  attached  at  their  intersection.  When  the 
levers  do  not  act,  an  additional  pressure  is 
put  upon  the  valves. 

key-Costener,  5.  An  attachment  to  a 
lock  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  key  by  an 
outsider. 

key-flle,  s.  A  flat  file  having  a  constant 
thickness,  and  used  in  filing  the  ward-notches 
in  keys. 

key  grooving-machine,  s. 

Metid-u-orking :  A  machine  for  slotting  the 
centre-holes  of  wheels  to  make  a  groove  for 
the  key,  which  fastens  the  wheel  to  its  shaft, 
so  that  it  may  not  turn  thereon.  It  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  planing-machine,  which  grew 
out  of  the  slide-rest. 

key-guard,  s.  A  shield  which  shuts 
down  over  a  lock-key  to  prevent  its  being 
pushed  out  of  tlie  lock  from  the  outside.  A 
slotted  escutcheon  on  the  plate  shuts  over  a 
flattened  portion  of  the  key-shank  to  prevent 
its  being  turned  by  an  outsider.  A  pawl  acts 
as  a  detent  for  the  escutcheon. 

key-model,  .<>.  A  mode  of  modelling 
vessels  by  shaping  boards  according  to  the 
horizontal  lines,*  and  laying  them  upon  one 
another  horizontally. 


key-note,  s. 

1.  Literally  : 

Music:  The  note  which,  according  to  the 
signature,  forms  the  starting  point  of  the 
scale  ;  the  tonic  ;  the  doh.    [Key,  s.,  II.  4  (6).] 

2.  Fig,  :  That  which  gives  a  key  or  chie  to 
anything  ;  a  key  ;  a  guide. 

"  Much  of  the  orator's  art  aud  ahility  Is  shown.  In 
thus  striking  i^roperly  at  the  coinmeuctment,  the 
kry-note.  if  «e  may  ao  express  it,  of  the  rest  of  tlil» 
oration,  "—fi^oir;   it'orks,  vol.  il.,  lect,  sh 

key-pattern,  s.  An  ornamental  band  or 
border,  of  Ionic  origin,  bearing  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  wards  of  a  key. 

key-pipe,  s.  The  pipe  of  a  lock  in 
whicli  a  key  is  turned. 

key -screw,  s.  A  lever,  wrench,  01 
spanner,  for  turning  screws. 

key-seat,  s.  The  groove  in  a  wheel  and 
shaft  to  receive  the  key  which  secures  them 
together. 

Key-seat  cutter :  A  machine  for  cutting 
grooves  for  keys  in  the  centre-holes  of  pulleys 
and  gear-wheels. 

key-tone,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  Key-note  (q.v. )i. 

key-valve,  s. 

Music  :  The  pad  or  valve  plug  which  cloaea 
an  aperture  in  a  wind-instrument.  The  \alve 
being  retracted  the  wind  passes  through,  and 
the  note  is  sounded.  Valves  are  applied  to 
the  openings  in  the  reed-board  of  a  reed  or 
organ,  melodeon,  accordeon,  or  concertina : 
on  the  faces  of  the  keys  of  flutes,  clarinets, 
flageolets,  comets,  bugles,  &c. 

key-way,  key-bed,  s.  A  slot  in  the 
round  hole  uf  a  wheel  for  the  reception  of  the 
key,  whereby  the  wheel  is  fastened  to  the 
shaft,  which  has  a  corresponding  slot. 

key,  v.t.  (Key  (3),  5.]  To  fasten  with  a  key 
or  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood ;  to  secure 
firmly. 

key  (4),  s.  [Manx  kiare-as-feed  —  twenty-four.] 
One  of  the  twenty-four  Commoners,  or  House 
of  Keys,  composing  the  Lower  House  in  tlie 
Parliament  or  Court  of  Tynwald  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  the  Upper  House  consisting  of  the 
Governor  and  his  Council. 

key  (5),  «.  [Sp.  cayo.]  An  islet  near  the  coast ; 
a  range  or  nft  of  rocks  lying  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  Key  West,  one  of  the  Florida 
Jceyt. 

key-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Quayage.] 

keyed,  a.    [Eng.  key  (3) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  key  or  keys  :  as,  a  fcei/ed 
instrument. 

•  2.  Set  to  a  key,  as  a  tune. 

keyed-bugle,  5. 

Music :  A  Kent  bugle  (q.v.). 

keyed-dado,  s. 

^rc7i.  :  A  dado  which  is  secured  f^om  war^ 
ing  by  having  bars  of  wood  grooved  into  it 
across  the  grain  at  the  back. 

keyed-harmonica,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  in  which  plates  of 
glass  are  struck  by  keys. 

key  -hole,  5.    [Eng.  key  (3),  and  hole.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  aperture  or  perforation 
in  a  door  or  lock  to  admit  the  key. 

"Makedoora  fast  upon  a  woman's  wit.  and  It  wUi 
out  at  the  casement  ;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  toe 
lc«yhAe."—Shakeip.  :  As  I'ou  Like  It.  iv.  ]. 

2.  Carp.:  A  hole  or  excavation  in  beams, 
intended  to  be  keyed  together,  to  admit  the 
key. 

keyhole -limpet,  s.    [Fissubella.1 

keyhole-saw,  s.    A  long,  narrow,  slender 
saw,  u-s^rd  for  cutting  out  sharp  curves,  aj  foi 
keyholes. 
key -less,  a.     [Eng?  key;  -Uss.] 

'  1.  Unlocked. 

2.  Wound  without  a  key.  (Used  of  a  clock 
or  watch.) 

keyless-watch.  5.    a  stera-winder(q.v.> 

^Qy  -ser,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 
Keyser's  pill,  s. 

Phar. :  A  medicine,  of  which  the  active  In- 
gredient is  acetate  of  mercun". 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.    pot, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  zniite.  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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fcey'-St6ne»  s.     [Ent^.  key(;6),  and  sU>ne.] 
L  Ordiiiai-y  Language  : 
h  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I. 
2.  Fig. :  The  crowning  jwint ;  the  top. 

"  The  kevttimit  of  &  Innd,  whtch  atlll. 
Tboutjli  fallen,  looks  proudly  on  tlmt  hill  * 

Byron  :  Sieye  of  Corinth,  L 

n.  Ttchiii(xilly : 

1.  Masonry:    The  central  voussoir  at  the 
•BTtex  of  an  arch.    The  rou-  or  course  of  said 


KEV-SriiNh. 

stones  along  the  crown  of  an  arch  is  the  key- 
course. 

2.  Chromo-lithography :  The  stone  on  which 
a  general  outline  of  the  picture  is  drawn  or 
photo-lithograpiied.  Its  object  is  to  fumisti 
a  guide  for  the  production  of  the  work  upon 
the  several  colour-stones.  Transfers  from 
the  keystones  in  common  printing-inks,  niore 
properly  called  "  offsets  "  to  distinguish  them 
from  transfers  from  which  impressions  can  be 
printed,  are  made  upon  as  many  stones  as 
there  are  colours  required.  The  outlines  thus 
obtained  are  identical  in  form  and  size,  and 
when,  by  means  of  the  crayon  or  fluid  litho- 
ink — with  subsequent  etching — certain  por- 
tions of  each  are  given  the  power  of  printing, 
the  superimpnsitinti  of  impressions  from  all 
upon  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  each  being 
printed  with  its  proper  colour,  will  give  the 
desired  result  in  perfect  regist-er.  The  key- 
stone may  be  one  of  those  us'-d  in  printing, 
but  in  the  higher  class  of  work  it  is  an  outline 
merely,  used  to  aid  the  artists  in  the  manner 
descrilifd. 

Keystone-State,  a.  A  name  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

K.G.    An  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

khalr,  >>■     [Hind]    (See  the  compound.) 

mialr-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  Catechu,  a  small  armed  tree, 
with  white  flowers,  in  long  axillary  spikes, 
growing  in  Western  India,  &c. 

klia   ki,  8.     [Various  Hindoo  languages.] 

1.  Petrol,  dt  r>yeing :  An  earthy  or  gray  clay 
colnur,  now  largely  used  to  dye  the  uniform 
of  Indian  soldiers  and  sejioys. 

2.  Brahminism :  A  sect  of  Vishnuvites, 
founded  by  Kil.  a  <lisciple  of  Krishna  Das. 
They  are  called  khaki,  because  they  ap|>ly 
the  ashes  of  cowdung  to  their  druss  and 
jwrsuns.     {Prnf.  IVatt.) 

kha   Uff.  8.     [Caliph.] 

kli&l''Sa,  8.  [Hind. =  pure,  unmixed.]  A 
governmental  ofllce  for  the  transaction  of 
revenue  business. 

%  Exchequer  khalsalawls:  Lands  the  rcveniie 
of  which  is  paid  into  the  Indian  exchequer. 
{A  nnh'- Indian.) 

kh&m'Sin,  «.    [Kamhin.] 


(I),  «.     [Turk.  <b  Tartar.l     Ao  Asiatic 
g'tvernor  ;  a  king,  a  prince,  a  cldef. 

khan  (2),  «.  [Pers.  =  a  house,  a  tent.]  An 
inn,  a  caravanseray  :  of  these  thcrr  are  two 
kin<is.  one  fur  IravcHci-H  and  pili;rim»,  whcru 
lodging  is  provided  free;  tlio  other  for  tnnicrs, 
where  a  small  charge  Is  made,  and  a  toll  or 
duty  charged  on  goods  sold  therein. 

khan'  ate,  ».  [Eng.  Wwin(l);  .a<«.]  The  d is- 
trict  or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan. 

khas,  khass.  n,  [Hind.  !^  Arab.  khoM  —  (1) 
purr,  iitiiiiixcd,  line,  excellent;  (2)  private.] 
(Hci'  itym.  ft  compound.) 


khas  lands,  khass  revenues,  <.  pi. 

Hevenues  raised  diicrtly  from  the  taxpayers, 
and  not  through  the  agency  of  zemindars. 
{H'-ngal.) 

khay'-a,  s.    (A  West  African  word.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cedrelaeeae  (q.v.).    The 

bark  of  Kkaya  senefjnieiisis,  a  sidendid  tree, 
from  80  to  lUO  feet  higli,  is  a  common  febri- 
fuge near  the  Gambia ;  the  wood  is  like  ma- 
hngany. 

khS-di've,  s.  [Turk.]  Tlie  offlcinl  title  of  the 
I'ashu  or  Governor  of  Et^ypt ;  it  implies  a  rank 
sujierior  to  a  prince  or  viceroy,  but  inferior  to 
that  of  a^n  independent  monarch.  The  title 
was  revived  by  the  Sultan  and  conferred  upon 
l^uiael  I.  on  May  14,  18t>7. 

t  Uhc-di'-vi-al.  a.  [Eng.  khedive ;  -aXJl  Of 
i.r  pertiitiing'io  the  Kliedive  of  Egypt.- 

khed-i'-vi-ate,  ».    Tho  office  or  jurisdiction 

of  l!o-  Khidive. 

khelat',  khe-laut',  khi-laut,  s.  [Hind. 
A:  Arab,  kkalat,  khila.]  A  dress  or  robe  con- 
ferred as  a  mark  of  distinction.  Such  dresses 
are  sometimes  given  by  the  civil  authorities 
to  those  dignitaries  who  have  been  conspicu- 
ously loyal,  and  by  the  bridegroom's  party  at 
a  marriage  ceremony  to  the  bride's  father, 
mother,  and  sister.     (Jaffur  Shurree/,  &c.) 

khen'-na,  s.  [Arab,  alkenna.]  A  Persian  dye 
for  the  h'air,  used  in  Constantinople. 

kheu,  3.    [A  Munlpoor  word.] 

P'-'t.  :  Melanorrhcm  usitcUa,  a  fine  tree,  fur- 
nishing a  varnish.  It  grows  in  Eastei-n 
Bengal,  Burmah,  &c. 

khit-mut'-gar,khid-mut'-gar, «.  [Hind.j 

A  waiter  at  table  ;  an  unii-  r-butler. 

khod-Jas,  s.  pi.  [Pers.  khavadje  =  a  singer  or 
reader.] 

hi  Turkey :  Professors  or  teachers  who  in- 
struct the  softas,  or  law  and  theological  stu- 
dents, in  the  medresses,  or  secoudary  schools, 
attached  to  the  mosques.  Wlien  a  softa  passes 
a  successful  examination,  which  entitles  him 
to  the  title  of  Khodja.  he  generally  devotes 
himself  for  some  years  to  teaching.  After 
this  he  stands  a  second  examination,  and,  if 
he  pass  it,  obtains  the  title  of  Ulema  or  Doctor 
in  llieologj-. 

khonda,  a.  pi.    [Native  name.] 

deog.,  &c. :  An  Indian  aboriginal  tribe 
living  in  the  jungles  and  hills  skirting  Orissa 
on  the  west.     [Infanticide,  Sacrifice.] 

khoot'-hah,  khiit'-bah,  s.  [Arab,  khutbat, 
khntbah.]' 

Muham . :  An  oration  delivered  every  Friday 
after  the  forenoon  service  in  tho  princip:il 
Muhammadan  mosques,  in  which  the  speakct 
praises  God,  blesses  Muhammad,  and  prays 
for  the  sultan  or  king.  In  former  times  it 
was  generally  pronounced  by  the  reigning 
khalif  or  the  heir  apparent,  but  that  custom 
has  fallen  into  disuse.    (Cata/ago.) 

khur,   S.       [DZIOOETAI.] 

khUS,  8.     [Mahiatta,  &c.] 

Hot. :  Anatherum  (Atulropogon)  mnriratum, 
an  Indian  grass,  tho  fragrant  roots  of  which 
are  used  for  making  "tatties,"  covers  for 
palanquin-tops,  and  in  the  Doccan  for  thatch- 
ing bungalows. 

khus-khus,  «.  A  ftagrant  attar  obtained 
from  the  khus  (q.v.). 

Kku.-i-khus  titt :  A  mat  or  basket-liko  net- 
work nia<le  of  the  khus,  used  in  dry  weallu-r 
in  cooling  an  Indian  bungalow.  Tlienr  blows 
In  Central  India  in  April,  May,  and  jiart  of 
Juno  an  intensely  hot  dry  wind.  When  It 
sets  in,  Anglo-Indians  take  out  the  wimlow- 
frames  and  open  their  doors,  closing  the  gaps 
thus  ma<lo  with  khus-khus  tats.  A  native 
with  a  slmrel,  from  time  to  tlTue,  takes  up 
water  from  a  j-ail  and  throws  it  at  the  khus- 
khus  tilt,  most  of  the  interstices  of  which  an- 
now  closed  with  drops  of  water.  As  the 
tMtsty  wind  enters  the  house  through  the 
drops,  it  takes  up  so  much  moisture  as  to 
becduie  cool  ami  agreeable.  When  at  flo' 
approaeh  of  the  rauiy  season,  about  tlie 
middle  <if  June,  the  atmosphere  beeouie-* 
saturated  with  moisture,  it  no  lonj^t-r  I'vnpo- 
raU-s  the  drops,  and  tho  khus-khus  tats  are 
t-akeri  down. 


kl-a-b5c'-ca.   ky-a-l>od -c^,  «.     [Natiri 

word.)     [Am'b<jV.\a-woou.] 

ki'~ang,  s.    [Dziggktai.j 

kibble,  kib'-bal,  s.    [Com.  k-ibcl.] 

Mining:  A  strong  iron  kettle  with  a  bail, 
made  of  ^-inch  sheet-iron,  riveted,  and  used 
as  a  bucket  In  raising  ore  from  a  mine. 

klbble-chaln,  s.  The  chain  by  whtcl> 
the  kiliiile  is  drawn  up  from  a  mine. 

klbble-flUer,  a. 

Mining :  Tho  man  who  Alls  the  kibble  aud 
sends  the  ore  up  to  tho  surface. 

kib'-ble,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  cut,  to 

bi-uise. 

kib'-bler.  ».  [Eng.  kihhl(e),  V.  ;  ^.1  One 
who  I.I  that  which  kibbles  or  cuts:  sj'ecif.,  a 
machine  for  cutting  beans  aud  peas  for  cattle. 

kibbling.  5.    [KiBLiNo.] 

kib-del'-o-phane,  s.  [Gr.  ie*p«^Xo«  (kibdaot*. 
=.  false,  deceptive,  and  titaivofiai  (pliainonuU) 
=  to  appear.     Named  by  Kobell.] 

Mi7i. :  A  variety  of  ilmenite  (q.v.),  from 
Gastein,  Salzburg ;  said  to  contain  as  much 
as  50  percent,  of  oxide  of  titanium.  Regarded 
by  Kobell  and  named  by  him  as  a  distinct 
species. 

kibe,  *kybe.  s.     [Wei.  cibwst  •=.  a  chilblain. 

a  kibe.]     A  chap  ;  a  crack   in  the  flesh  ocos- 
sioned  by  cold  ;  .tu  ulceiated  chilblain. 

"  Devicea  quAlrit  rvml  frolics  ever  uew 
Tread  uri  encii  others  kihta." 

Ityron :  ChUde  B'lrokl.  L  6T. 

kibed,  •  kybede,  a.  [Eng.  kih{e);  -ed.- 
AITected  with  kibes;  chapped  ;  cracked  will 
cold. 

"Scabs.  cliin>Ulns,  uid  kib'd  heela." 

Beaum.  A  Fttt. :  Martial  ifatd.  iL  L 

kib'-it-ka,  8.    [Russ.] 

1.  A  Russian  vehicle.  The  kibltka  Is  of 
various  sizcSj  and  may  be  either  completely 
cos'ered,  entirely  open,  or  provided  with  a 
hood  behind.  It  is  wheeled,  but  in  snowy 
weather  is  mounted  on  a  single  pair  of  long 


runnel's,  aud,  to  jm'vent  upsetting,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  guard-frame,  which,  stjirltnp 
from  the  Iwdy  of  the  .deigh  In  front,  spreadh 
out  some  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  from  the 
sides  at  the  rear.  As  soon  ns  the  kibitka  tii«. 
tliis  framework  touches  the  grt>und,  and  must 
break  before  the  vehicle  can  capsixe. 

2.  A  tent  used  by  the  nomad  tiibes  of  the 
Kirghiz  Tartars.  It  consists  of  twelve  stako 
set  uji  in  11  circle  twelve  feet  In  dinmrti-r.  and 
covered  with  a  thick  cloth  made  of  kheep'it 
wool. 

kib'-lah,  a.    [Rrulab.] 

kib'-ling,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Piirts  of  • 
Huiall  Itsli  used  by  tlhhonuen  on  tlio  cast  ol 
Newfoundland  ns  bait. 

•kib'-j^,  •  kyb'-i^.  a,    (Knp,  lHb(e):  -v.]    Af- 

fected  with  KilvM  or  chilblmns  ;  kfbed. 

"  Uo  tuilUtli  uftcii  tlmt  Imth  m  k^bw  hclo  " 

MWr  <Fi      CntWMf  <\.T  Ijturtll.  Ht 

•  klohol,  a.  lA.S.  ci.W=  a  morsel.]  A  litUe 
CJike. 

kiok,  '  klk-en,  *  kloke,  v.t.  &  i.    [Wei. 
cic(r> ;  ro;:n.  with  Gnel.  crig  =:  to  kick  ;  otigaulh 
=  the  act  of  kb'klng.J 
A.  rmrmVirv  ." 

1.  To  strike  with  the  foot. 

"  If  lio  wrrc  not  kicK'd  to  lltd  chiirvti  o'  th'  wtnlillni 
day.  "—/(^it Mill.  1  rirl. !  ,V*c*  I'diour.  I. 

2.  To  Htriko  in  ncoil :  a«,  Tho  gun  kicktJ 
him. 


b6)l.  hS^;  p^t,  Jd^l;  oat.  fell,  chorus,  gbln,  benQh;  go.  k^tn;  thin,  ^his:  sin.  af ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  e^t.     ph  «  £ 
-cuui,  -tlan  -  sh^n.    -uon,  -8lon«  shfin;  -^on,  -flon  ^  zhiin.    -oious,  -tious,    slous  ^  shfts.    ~blo.  -die.  ^:c.      b^l.  tl^h 
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kick— kidney 


S*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  out  with  the  feet;  to  thrust  or 
throw  out  the  feet. 

"And  omot,  and  bit,  and  kickt,  and  scracbt,  and  rent." 
Upenier  :  F.  Q..  il.  iv.  6. 

2.  To  strike  the  shoulder  iu  recoiling :  as, 
The  guu  kidcs. 

3.  To  manifest  contempt  or  scorn  ;  to 
mock. 

"  Our  spoUs  he  kick^  at ; 
And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  tlie  world." 

iyhaicetp. :  Coriolanua,  U.  2. 

4.  To  resist ;  to  manifest  opposition ;  to 
contend. 

"It  is  bard  for  tliee  to  kick  against  the  pricks." — 
Acfi  ix.  5. 
%  1.  TokU-koff: 

Football :  To  give  the  ball  the  first  kick  in 
the  game. 

2.  To  kick  the  beam :  To  fly  up  and  strike 
the  beam,  as  the  lighter  scale  of  a  balance: 
bence,  to  be  found  wanting. 

3.  To  kick  the  bucket:  To  die.    (Slang.) 

4.  To  kick  up  a  row:  To  make  a  disturb- 
ance. 

^Ck,  s.    [Kick,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

I,  The  act  of  kicking  ;  a  blow  with  the  foot. 

"Gave  him  two  or  three  lusty  kicks  on  the  seat  of 
honour."— fiurArc  ;  Regicide  Peace,  let,  3. 

i  2.  One  who  kicks;  a  kicker. 
3.  The  right  or  turn  of  kicking  the  ball  in 
football. 
i.  The  recoil  of  a  gun  when  fired. 

6.  The  projection  on  the  tang  of  a  pocket 
knife,  to  prevent  the  blade  striking  the 
spring  when  closed. 

*  6.  The  fashion. 

7.  A  sixpence.    (SZaiw?.) 

II.  Brickmaking :  The  piece  of  wood  fas- 
tened to  the  upper  side  of  a  stock-board  to 
make  a  depression  in  the  lower  face  of  the 
brick  as  moulded. 

If  A  kick  of:  The  first  kick  in  the  game  of 
footbaU. 

'  kick'-a-ble»  a.  [Eng.  kick;  -able.]  Ca- 
pable ot*  or  deserving  to  be  kicked.  (G,  Eliot : 
Danid  Deronda,  ch.  xii.) 

kick-ee'y  s.  [Eng.  kick;  -ee.]  One  who  is 
kicked. 

Ulck'-er,  s.  [Eng.  kick:  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  kicks. 

"  He  would  not  want  kickcrt  enow  then."— £eaum.  A 
Flct.:  Nice  Valour,  L 

■  kick'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  kick;  •ish.'\  Inclined 
tu  kick.     {Lit.  &  Fig.) 

"  l3  Majestaa  Imperii  grown  so  fa'cftiift?"— .Va(. 
Wiird:  Himplo  Cobler,  p.  64. 

Ixick'-sliawf ,  *  kickshose,  *  klc-shoes, 

s.  pi.  [Fr.  quchiue  chose  =  suinethiiiy,  from 
Lat.  qnalis  =  of  what  kind,  and  caiisa  =  a 
cause,  a  thing.] 

1.  Something  fantastical ;  something  that 
has  no  particular  name. 

*'  Any  pretty  little  tiny  Xh'cXj/miuv,  tell  William  cook." 
-~SiiaJccip. ;  2  Senry  1 1'.,  v.  1. 

2.  Light,  unsubstantial  dishes  in  cooking. 

**  Look  to  your  r(vist  and  baked  meats  hiinds<>uie1y, 
and  what  new  kick'.haws  and  delicate  made  things.  '— 
£ttaum.  *  Flet. :  Elder  Brother,  ilL  I. 

•tetck'-shoe,  s.  [Eng.  kickf  and  s/toc]  A 
dancer,  a  c-aperer,  a  butfoon. 

•  kick'-sy-'wick-sey,  s.  ka.  [A  word  of  no 
etymology.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Used  as  a  ludicrous  term  of 
endearment  for  a  wife. 

"  He  wears  his  houour  in  a  bor.  unseen, 
I        That  huga  his  kick^i^-wickSii/  liere  at  hi-me."* 

Shakesp. :  Airs  H-ell  That  Ends  IVell^  U.  8. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fantastic,  restless. 

\  Brewer  considers  the  word  to  have  been 
from  kicksy-win^y  =  a  horse  that  kicka  and 
winces  in  impatience. 

Idck'-up,  s.     [Eng.  kick,  and  up.] 

1.  A  row,  a  disturbance,  a  bother. 

2.  The  water-thrush,  from  its  habit  of  jerk- 
ing its  tail  like  the  wagtail.     (Jamaica.) 

kick'-y-wick-3^,  s.    [Kicks^-wicksy.] 

kld(l),  •  kyd,  5.  &  a.  [Dan.  kid;  Sw.  kid, 
kidling ;  Icl-I.  kidh,  kidhlingr ;  O,  H.  Ger. 
kizzi;  il.  H.  Ger.  &  Ger.  kitze.] 


A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  young  of  the  goat. 

"  And  where  of  late  the  kidi  had  cropp'd  the  prasB, 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  now  take  their  piHce," 

I/ryden:  Odd;  MfffantorphosasL 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  skin  of  a  kid,  or  of 
other  aniniiils  in  imitation  of  it. 

3.  (PL) :  Gloves  made  of  kid  leather. 

XL  Fig.:  A  young  child;  an  infant.  (Slang.) 

"  A  fig  for  being  drowned  if  the  kid  is  drowned,"— 
Mfada .  Iff  Never  Too  Late  Tu  S/ettd,  ch   Tnii). 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  leather  from  the  skin 
of  the  kid,  or  of  leather  made  to  imitate  it; 
as,  kid  gloves.  * 

*  kid-fox,  s.    A  young  fox. 

"  We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth.* 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  U.  8. 

*  kid  (2),  5.  [Wei.  cidys  =  faggots.]  Afaggot ; 
a  bimdle  of  heath  or  fur^e  ;  specif.,  a  bundle 
of  bushes  or  sticks  planted  on  a  beach  to  stop 
shingle  or  gather  sand,  to  act  as  a  groyne. 

kid  (3),  s.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  kit  (q.v.).] 

Naut. :  A  small  woodt-n  tub  or  vessel,  in 
which  sailors  receive  tlieirfood.  (J,F.  Cooper: 
Miles  IVallingford,  ch.  iii.) 

kid  (1),  r.f.  &  i.    [KrD(l),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear,  as  a  goat. 
2.  To  impose  upon,  to  deceive.     (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  bear  young,  as  a  goat. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  deceive.    (Slang.) 

kid(2).i\(.  tKiD(2).s.]  To  form  into  a  bundle, 
as  faggots. 

kid  (3),  v.(.  [A.S.  cudh,  pa.  par.  of  cunnan  = 
to  know.]  To  make  known  ;  to  show,  to  dis- 
cover, to  disclose. 

*  kid,  •  kidde,  jki.  par.    [Kid  (3),  v.] 
kid'-^ng,  s.     [Jaranese  (?).] 

Zoul. :  Tlie  same  as  Muntjac  (q.v.X 

*  kid'-der,  s.  [Etym.  donbtfhl ;  perhaps  from 
kid  (2),  v.]  An  engrosser  of  corn  to  enhance 
its  price. 

kid'-der-min-ster,  s.  [See  def.]  A  can>et 
80  called  from  being  made  somewhat  exten- 
sively at  the  town  of  that  name  in  England. 
The  carpet  is  also  known  as  Scotch  for  a 
similar  reason.  Anotherof  its  names,  ingrain, 
signifies  that  it  is  made  of  wool  or  worsted 
dyed  in  the  grain ;  that  is,  before  manufac- 
ture. Its  names  two-ply  or  three-ply  indicate 
the  number  of  webs  which  go  to  the  making 
of  the  fabric.  It  is  composed  of  two  webs, 
each  consisting  of  a  separate  warped  woof; 
the  two  are  interwoven  at  intervals  to  produce 
the  figure,  one  part  being  above  and  the  other 
below.  When  ditTerenl  colours  are  used,  the 
pattern  will  be  the  same  on  both  sides,  but 
the  colours  reversed. 

kid'-dle,  s.  [Arm.  kidd  =  a  net  at  the  mouth 
of  a  stream.]  A  weir  or  fish-trap  formed  of 
wicker  or  basketwork. 

kid'-dow,  s.  [Com.  kiddaw.]  The  common 
Guiileinot,  Utiai  troile.    [Guillemot.] 

kid'-d^,  s.  [Eng.,  a  dimin.  of  Kill  (1),  s.]  A 
little  kid. 

kiddy-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of  goats'  or 
shL-eps"  tlcsh. 

*  kid'-ling,  s,  [Eng.  kid  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
•ling.]    A  young  kith 

"Monut-iiiies.  where  the  wauton  kidlinfr  Aaliyea." 
Broicne  :  Britamna'a  i'aMorala,  bk-  U.,  a.  L 

kid'-nap,  v.t.  (Eng.  kid  (l),  e.  =a  kid,  a 
child;  nap,  from  Dan.  nappe;  Sw.  napiia-= 
to  catch,  to  snatch.]  To  steal  and  caiTy  off 
by  force,  as  a  child  or  other  human  being  ;  to 
seize  and  forcibly  take  away,  as  from  one 
country  to  another,  or  into  slavery  ;  to  abduct. 

"  He  had  been  long  a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  in  con- 
stant peril  of  being  kidnapped.' — Macaulas/;  But. 
£ti!f.,  ch.  xix. 

kid'-nap-per,  s.  [Eng.  kidnap;  -er.]  One 
who  kidnaps  ;  a  nian-ste;iler. 

"Then  said  the  giant,  Thou  practisest  llie  (saftof  a 
kidjiaf^er." — Bunt/aii  :  Pilgriin't  Prograt.  iL 

kid'-nap-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Kidnap.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  forcil'ly  abducting 
or  stealing:  liumau  beings  ;  man -stealing, 
child-stealmg. 

"The  other  offeuce,  kidnapping,  being  the  forcible 
abduction  or  8t«»ilin)^  away  of  a  man,  vroman,  or  child 
fruui  their  own  cuuntry.  and  Bending  thetu  into 
another,  was  capit&J  by  the  Jewish  law.  So  likewise 
iu  the  civil  law,  plagium,  was  punlslied  with  devith. 
With  U8  it  waB  punished  with  fine,  impriBoument,  and 
piUury.  Tbe  otteuce  of  chiId-st«HliDg  is  now,  however, 
provided  for  by  the  statute  24  &  25  Vict.,  c  100,  s.  Se. 
which  makes  ita  felony,  for  which  penal  sen'itude  fur 
seven  yenra  may  be  imposed." — Blackstone:  Comment.. 
bk.  iv..  ch.  16. 

kid'-ney,  *  kid-neer,  *  kid-nere,  s.    [A 

corrui't.  of  kidneer,  or  kidn^re,  where  kid  = 
belly,  womb,  from  Icel.  kvidhr,  Sw.yrerf,  A.S. 
cwidh,  Goth,  kwithns,  and  necr,  or  ncre  =  a 
kidney;  Icel.  nyra;  Dan.  nyre;  Sw.  njurt; 
Dut.  nier ;  Ger.  niert.] 
.     L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  kidney  in  shape 
or  appearance  ;  as,  a  kidney  potato. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  Sort,  kind,  feshion. 

"Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  Jti<fn«};;  think  of  thaL* 
Shiiketp.  :  Merry  Wivet  <jf  Wiiidtor,  iii,  8. 

*  (2)  A  waiter. 
IL  Technically  ; 

1,  Anat.:  The  secreting  organs  of  the  urine, 
two  in  number,  situated  in  the  lumbar  region 
on  each  side  of  the  sjiine,  which  they  aj^proach 
on  their  upjier  extremities.  The  kidney  is 
from  four  to  five  inches  long,  about  two  and 
a  half  broad,  somewhat  more  than  one  in 
tliickness,  and  from  three  to  five  ounces  in 
weijiht.  Covered  by  a  layer  of  fat,  tliey  rest 
on  the  diaphragm,  the  right,  on  acoiuut  of 
the  liver,  being  somewhat  lower  than  the 
left.  The  anterior  surfaces  are  convex,  tlie 
posterior  flat.  Above  the  superior  extremity 
is  the  supra-renal  capsule.  The  concave  bor- 
der turns  outwai-ds  to  the  abdomen,  and  tlie 
convex  inwards  to  the  spine,  and  is  excavated 
by  the  Kilns  renalis,  a  fissure  containing  the 
liloodvessels,  ner\es,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
It  is  dense  and  fragile  in  structure,  and  in- 
vested by  a  capsular  membrane  wliich  is 
easily  torn  from  its  surface.  Wlien  divicfcd 
longitutHnally  it  contains  two  structures,  an 
external  and  vascular,  the  cortical,  and  an 
internal  and  tubular,  the  medullary  substance 
Tlie  cones  or  pyrami-is  of  the  tubular  portions 
are  formed  by  the  tnbnli  tirini/cri,  and  in  the 
cortical  substance  are  found  the  corjxtra  Mal- 
pighiana,  a  mass  of  minute,  red,  globular 
bodies.  The  ureter  is  the  excretory  duct  of 
the  kidney.  In  the  interior  of  the  kidney 
are  three  cavities,  forming  together  the  infim- 
dibula.  The  embryonic  and  loetal  kidney  is 
composed  of  lobules. 

2.  Pathol. :  Many  diseases  may  affect  th*^ 
kidneys,  as  inflammation,  cancer,  drops/ 
goat,  tubercle,  amyloid  or  other  degeneration 
the  presence  of  entozoa,  hydatids,  &c. 

kidney-bean,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Phaseolus.  The  common 
kidney-bean  is  Phasenhis  vnlgari-.^;  the  scarlet 
kidney-bean,  the  scarlet  running  kidney-bean, 
or  scarlet  runner,  is  I'hai>eolvsmultifiorus  ;  its 
roots  are  narcotic,  a.s  are  those  of  tlie  royal 
kidney-bean,  P.  rcdiatuc ;  and  the  undei^ 
ground  kidney-bean  is  Arachis  hypogcea. 

Kidney -bean-tree  : 

Bot,  :  Wistaria  fmtescens,  a  papilionaceous 
plant  of  the  suborder  Viere;r.  It  is  a  clinibing 
shrub  with  elegant  racemes  of  lilac  flowers. 

kidney 'Cotton,  s.  A  South  American 
cottun,  the  gossypium  religiostivi,  luiig  stapled, 
and  with  black  seeds  massed  in  kidney  shape, 
eight  or  ten  together. 

kidney -form,  kidney- shaped,  a. 

HavinL;  the  sliai'cof  a  kidney  ;  cresct^ntsliapcd, 
with  tiie  extremities  rounded  into  lobes. 

Kidney-shaped  leaf: 

B'lt. :  A  reniform  leaf ;  a  leaf  of  the  shape 
described  above. 

kidney-link,  s. 

Harness:  A  coupling  for  the  haraess  below 
the  collar. 

*  kidney-lipt,  a.    Hare-lipped. 

k.'dney-potato,  $.    A  variety  of  potato 

rest*ii4inij;  a  kidney  iu  shape. 

kidney-vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Anthyllis  (q.v.). 


fSte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^an.     »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    an  =  kw. 


itidneywort— kilogrammetro 
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kld'-ney-wort,  s.     [Eng.  kidney,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  :  (1)  Umiiilicus  pendulinus,  a  plant  of 
the  family  CraflHUlacoe^    or  Uoiueleeks,    (2) 

S(txi/raga  steltaris. 

kid'-mp-per^.  s.  pi.  [Eog.  Md  (2),  and  nip- 
pers.] 

Gun-found. :  Xippers  used  in  gun-moulding 
for  bringing  the  hoops  tautaiound  the  mould. 

kie'-kle,  s.    [Maori.] 

liol.  ;The  native  uamQ  of  Freycinetia  Banksii, 
one  of  the  Pandauacete  eaten  in  1s'l-w  Zealand. 

klel-mey'-er-a,  s.  [Named  after  C.  F.  D. 
Kielnieyer,  a  great  jiatrou  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Temstromiaceai.  It  con- 
eists  of  resinous  Eraziliai!  shniha  or  small 
trees.  The  leaves  of  Kidmi'yera  speciosa, 
which  contain  much  mucilage,  ore  used  in 
Brazil  fur  fomentations. 

kier,  5.    [Keir.] 

kie-ser-guhr,  s.  [G.]  Same  aa  infuBorial 
silica. 

kie^'-^r-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Richardt  ia 
IStjl,  after  Sir.  Kieser,  President  of  the  Jena 
Academy  ;  suflf.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
with  the  fornuUa  MgOSOs  -\-  HO.  Crystalliza- 
tion ortliorhombic ;  occurs  also  massivo. 
Colour,  white  to  yellowish  ;  soluble  in  wat*-r. 
Found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurth,  Prussia. 

kteve,  8.    [Keeve.1 

bir-fe-ldU,  kef -fe-UiU,  s.  [Pers.  ;.r/  = 
foam,  scum,  and  gU=^  clay.]  A  species  of  clay  ; 
mfit-rschauni. 

*klke,  v.t.     [KirK.  r  ] 

ki'ke-kun-€-ma-l6\  s.  [An  American  In- 
diiin  wunl.]  A  inost  beautiful  varnish,  like 
copal,  hut  whiter  and  more  transparent.  It 
is  brought  from  America.    (Ogilvie.) 

kO,  s.  [Celt.,  from  Lat.  cella  =  a  cell.]  A 
conmiOQ  element  in  Celtic  ])l:ice- names,  and 
signifying  church,  cell,  or  burying-place :  as, 
Kilktuuy,  Culumbtt/,  &c. 

kil-brick'-en-ite.   s.      [Named  by  Apjoim 
after  its  loc;**lity  Kibricken,  Co.  Clare,  Ireland.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Geocronitf.  (fi.v.)- 

kIl'-dcr~kin.kui'-dor-kin,  •k^I'-der- 

kin,  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  Dut.  kindeken,  lit.  = 
little  child,  from  klnd  =  a,  child,  and  diiniii. 
suff.  'ken  (=  Eng.  -kin,  Ger.  -chen.]  A  liquid 
measure  containing  the  eighth  part  of  a  bog.s- 
head,  or  eighteen  gallons. 

"  Mftke  in  the  kihii-rkin  A  great  baug-hole  of  pur- 
Itone."  -Bucan:  A'at.  llitt.,  t  «. 

kU'-org,  ».     [Or.  xi'Atot  (cAt;ioO=  1,000,  and 
Bug.  erg  (q.v.).j 
Physics  :  A  thousand  ergs. 

"The  (jriimiiie-ceittliiietie  Is  mthcr  leu  than  the 
kllerff.  liclug  abuut  M80  oiga."— inf.  Auoc,  Jitp.  fur 
1B73,  l».  24<.  ' 

Ka-ken'-ni^,  «■    (See  def.] 

iltog. :  A  county  and  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  province  of  Ijcinster,  Ireland. 
KUkenny-coal.  s.     Anthracite  (q.v.) 

kill.   S.      [KlLK.] 

kiU.  -  kille.  *  klU-en,  -*  ciiU-en.  *  kullH^n. 

'kylle,  I'.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  /,o/^z=  to  hit  on  Ua: 
lirad,  from  kollr  ^  iliu  top,  the  head;  cngn. 
with  Norw.  kylla  =:  to  poll,  from  koU=.i\\n 
head  ;  Dut.  kollen  ~  to  knock  down  ;  kol  =  a 
knock  on  the  head,  {iikeat.)  Bv  others  rc- 
gardcti  as  a  variant  of  qudl  (q.v.).J 

A*  Transitive : 

L  To  deprive  of  life,  to  put  to  death,  to 
slay.    (Said  of  an  figent.) 

"  Princwi  wcrp  iirlvlli^red  to  l^lll, 
AiiJ  iiumbun  utuctltivU  the  orline,* 

rorteut:  Death.  Git. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life,  aninml  orvegotaMo; 
to  destroy  the  life  of.  (Said  of  a  causo  or  iii- 
strutuent.) 

"Th©  Tn<>(11rliii*s,  If  thny  wnre  uwd  Itiwnrda.  woulil 
JUn  tlioM  thnt  use  thara."-  Oacon. 

3.  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  active  qualities  ; 
to  deaden,  to  qu'-ll,  to  still. 

"The  great  mge  U  *(7fM  In  hlin.' 

Shaknip. :  l^ar,  Iv.  T. 

4.  To  paHB,  OS  time  which  hanga  heavy  on 
one. 

••  Their  only  latwiir  wm  to  W/l  the  tinifl," 

Thornton:  CaitU <if  Ind.>tene*-,  t.  71 

B.  Intmns. :  To  ranso  death. 


^  To  kill  ttvo  birds  with  oiu  stone :  To  pro- 
duce two  effects  by  one  ciiustf. 

"Thus  he  killed  two  blrtU  tnrA  <m«stoTr«.*  pleawd  the 
Enijierur  by  giving  him  tho  n»«aiblaikce  of  hla  sucrs- 
tor,  MiU.  KAve  him  sach  »  tt;Miublatic«<  ks  wu  uot 
Bc»iidalou«  m  that  age."— />rv<'<m.'  KlrjrU.    (Dedic.) 

1[  To  kill  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term, 
signifying  simply  to  fcike  away  life  ;  to  murder 
is  to  kill  with  open  violence  and  injustice  ;  to 
assfissinate  is  to  murder  by  surprise,  or  by 
means  of  lying  in  wait;  to  slay  '  to  kill  in 
battle  :  to  kill  is  applicable  to  men.  animals, 
and  also  vegetables  ;  to  murder  and  assassiTiatp. 
to  men  only  ;  to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but 
sometimes  to  animaLs ;  to  slaughter  only  to 
animals  m  the  proper  sense,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  men  in  tlie  improper  sense,  when 
they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either  as  to  the 
number  or  to  tlie  manner  of  killing  them. 
(Crahtj :  Eng.  Syrwn.) 

*  kill-courtesy,  s.    A  rude  fellow. 

"  Pretty  bouI  I  iihe  dunt  iiot  lie 
Near  this  lack-lnve,  hi/t-oi.rittj/.' 
Shaketp,  :  JtidsummfT  Siijhft  Dream,  IL  S. 

*  kiU-cow,  8.    A  butcher. 

*  klU-tlmo,  s.    A  pastime. 
kill,  s.    [Kill,  v.]    The  act  of  killing. 


"  Keeping 


ifllnn.  hnd  won  well  when  he  finished 


kiU'-o-dar,  s,  [Hind.]  The  governor  of  a 
fort.    {Itidian.) 

kil'-las,  s.     [Corn.] 

Mining :  Tlie  clay-slatoin  which  the  ores  of 
copper  and  tin  are  found  in  Cornwall.  It  is  a 
coarse  argillaceous  schist,  penetrated  by  gra- 
nite veins,  which  at  the  point  of  junction  con- 
vert it  into  hornblende  schist. 

kiU'-dee,  kUl'-deer,  s.    (From  the  cry  of  the 

bird. J 

Ornith.  :  j^yialUes  (Oxiiechvs)  voci/erus,  a 
bird  akin  to  the  plover.  It  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour  above,  each  feather  tipped  with  brown- 
ish-red. There  is  a  black  ring  round  the  neck. 
It  is  a  native  of  this  country. 

kill'-er,  s.  [Eng.  kill:  -er.]  One  who  kills 
or  dcjuives  of  life  ;  espec,  a  slaughterman. 

"He  did  eficrifico  to  it,  as  to  n  god,  and  called  It 
T\'chon,  ufl  uno  would  My,  happy  kiHcr."—X</rth : 
J'luCurcJt.  i>.  l:5L 

killer-whale,  s. 

Zoo!. :  Orca  filadiatnr,  one  of  the  Delphinidie 
(Dolphins).  It  is  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet 
long,  glossy  black  above,  and  white  below, 
with  a  white  patch  above  the  eye,  and  some- 
times a  gi-ayish  saddle  mark  on  the  back. 
The  moufli  has  eleven  or  twelve  powerful, 
conical,  Fli^rhtly  recurved  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Its  llereenes.s  and  voracity  constitute  it  the 
terror  of  the  ocean.  Eschricht  took  thirteen 
porpoises  from  tlie  stomach  of  one,  and  found 
that  it  had  cliokdl  itself  in  swallowing  a  four- 
teentli.  Not  merely  seals  and  walruses,  but 
even  huge  sperm  Greenland  whrdes  dread  its 
attacks.  They  hunt  in  small  packs,  and  are 
jiarticularly  abundant  near  some  of  the  Pacific 
si-aling  grounds  ;  they  also  try  to  devour  the 
whales  struck  liy  harpoons.  (Dr.  Murie,  In 
Casscirs  Nat.  Hist.) 

*  kiU'-esse, '  oul-lls,  *  cou-llsse,  s.    [Fr. 

coulisse  =.  a.  groove,  a  elLiimul,] 
ArchitKturt: 

1.  A  groove,  a  channel,  a  gutter. 

2.  A  dormer-window. 

t  kill'-lierb,  a.     [Kng.  kill,  and  lierh.\ 
hot.  :  The  .sjimc  as  BROOMtLxrE  (q.v.). 

kfll'~l[-grew  (ew  as  6),  a.  [Corn.]  A  Cornish 
local  niinio  for  the  Chough,  ryrrhoooraz  gra- 
cidiis. 

kni'-ing,  j>r.  ixir.,  a.,  &  s.    [Kill,  ».] 

A.  As  2>r.  jiar. :  (Soo  the  verb). 

B.  Aaaljective: 

1.  Depriving  of  life. 

2.  Irr-'sistibhi,  ovor]>oworlng,  flieclnating, 
or  Itewitcldng ;  so  ad  to  coinjiel  admiration 
and  notice. 

**  Tlioao  eyre  wore  made  to  killhtt/.'' 

3.  Too  hot  or  atrong  to  last ;  exceedingly 
great ;  exhausting  :  ns,  a  killing  i>iice, 

C.  A»  .vih.ft. :  Tlio  act  of  depriving  of  life 
or  animation. 

"Tlient  niuit  Imj  an  aotunl  kllllnp  to  coiiatitiit*  mUT' 

dtT."—fli<ickt("ui' :  Comment.,  hk.  Iv,,  oh.  li. 


muckle  churiilnv_  Lii  the  anld   vlhcm 
Ouf  J/tin- 


UOl'-ing-iy,  cidi'.    [Kng.  killing  ;  -ly.) 

1,  Lii. :  In  a  killing  manner,  no  as  to  kill. 

"  with  iiuuiy  wouiida  lu  Dnezi-ectcd  j>Ia£e, 
Which  yet  Lot  kUI.  but  kUUnjli/  i.«rple».' 

iMiPtnant:  Gotuiibvrt,  bk.  I.,  ch.  kw. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  fascinating  or  irrcsistiblt 
manner :  as.  To  look  at  one  kiliingly. 

kU-ll'-nite,  $.  [Named  by  Thomson  after  iL« 
locality,  Killiuey  Uay,  Dublin  ;  sulf.  -ite 
(Jfi».).] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  potash, 
and  protoxide  of  iion.  Occurs  in  a  granitic 
rock,  in  banded  crystals  with  the  cleavage  of 
spodnmcne  (q.v.),  and  doubtlese  derived  ffrom 
that  mineral. 

•  kiU'-j6^,  8.    [Eng.  kill,  and  joy.]    One  who 

or  that  which  causes  i>ain  or  grief. 

kilV-$ck,  a.    A  small  anchor,  or  any  weight 

{■Mi  a  t-lono)  used  in  anchoring.     {U.  &) 

kll'-lo-gie,  a.    [Kils.J    A  fornaco  of  a  kiln. 

"  ytu    na.  11;  

reeked  \\\^o  t^  kUlogie  in  hi*  time." — :ico(t 
ncrtng.  ell,  vl. 

kil'-ldw,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  coUy,  or  coUoio 
(q.v.).]    (See  extract.) 

"An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue  colour,  uid 
doubtless  had  Ita  name  Iroiu  koilov.  Iiy  which  name. 
In  the  north,  the  smut  orgriiiieoo  the  backa  uf  cbJm. 
neya  ia  called." — Wo<jdw<\rd. 

*k]l'-nian,  a.  [Eug.  kill  and  f?uirt.]  Man- 
killing.* 

"  Cannot  all  theseiheliv  rcprrme  thtsAf/miin  Hector*! 
lrit;btT"  ChaprtMii:  Oomtr ;  Vdyu«yix. 

•  kil'-mdn,  s.    [KiLN-MAii.] 

kiln    (71   silent),    •  kill,   '  kllne.   •  kyll, 
"  kylne,  s.  [A.S.  cyin  =  a  drj'ing-liouse,  from 
Lut.    ciuina   =   a 
kitchen ;  Icel.  l-yU 
lui ;     Sw.    kijlna  ; 
Wei.  cybjn,   cyln.\ 
A  furnace  for  cal- 
cining ;  as  pla.^i.r 
of  Paris  or  carl  I 
ate  of  lime  in 
shapes  of  mai  i 
chalk,  or  lime.si 
[LiMKKI  LN]  ;    : 
baking  nrticl-s 
clny  in  the  biscuit 
condition,  as  a  bis- 
cuit-kiln [Glaze- 
kiln]  ;  for  diying 

mnlt,  hops,  lumber,  grain,  iruit,  starch,  bis- 
cuit, &c.  ;  for  vitrifying  articles  of  clay,  such 
as  pottery,  porcelain,  bricks.  [roKC£i.AiN, 
Brick.] 

"  A  *m<>ul(l«ring,  dull,  pen^etual  flama. 
As  111  n  kiin  bums  in  my  wIub." 

Lotfj/cUow :  Golden  i^j/end,  L 

klln-drled,  pa,  jxir.  ^  a.  Dried  in  a 
kiln. 

kllii-dry»  v.t.    To  dry  in  a  kilu. 

"  Tho  best  way  la  to  MJn^ry  theax-'—Jtorttmrr. 

kiln-hole,  s,    Tho  mouth  or  chimney  of  a 

kiln. 

"TrtH-p  into  tho  kiJiihole.'~Stntk«tp.  t  Mtrry  H'fi>«i 
(i<  WimUor.  IV.  L 

kiln-mon,  kil-man,  s.    A  briekiuaker. 

kil    <^-dyilO,  s.      [Crr.  x^'^to*  (cft</ioO=  1,000, 

and  Eng.  dynt  i<\.\ .\'\ 

Weights  &  Measures  :  A  thousand  d)Tie8. 

kil'-o-gr&xnme,  kft'-^griim,  *.  [In  Ger. 
kilogravim,  IVom  Pr.  kilooinmnif^  from  kilo-,  in 
Fr.  compos.  =  a  thousjuiu  times,  and  gramm*  ^ 
a  gramme.) 

IFeights  and  Meamires:  A  French  nn\'Wureof 
weight  =*  1,000  grammes.  A  kilo;;niuitiie  as  a 
moasun^  ofmuKu^  16,43'J*.:4S74gniinK,  of  which 
the  ne\v  stautlaid  jtouiid  cont^uns  7,00o.  A 
kilogramme  wciglis  9'Sl  x  10*  dynes  nearly. 
In  iiiejiHuring  jireHsnre,  a  kilogranune  per 
squaro  nielro  =  lt8"l  dynes  I'cr  siiuaro  centi- 
metre nearly;  a  kilogramme  per  square  decl- 
mutro  =*  tftjl  X  10*  dynes  jht  sqiiaru  centi- 
motro  nearly  ;  a  kilogrmnme  per  Hqiian*  ei>nti- 
nu'lro^^ysi  -X  10^  iJynM  ptir  HquanM'eiilJmetre 
nearly  ;  a  kllogmmirto  |>er  sipinn*  mtllimetro 
=  ysi  X  10'  dynes  yer  •qtinro  ovnttim'tro 
nonrly.  {Kvfrttt  :  The  C,  O.  S,  Syilem  ifj 
Units,  fx)mltm,  1S76.) 

kn  ^-Kr&m'-mfi-tre  (tre  as  ter),  t.    [Ft., 

UomVih-  =.  a  thoUNiind  ;  gramme  ^  n  (tinmnie, 
nnd  tfi^frr.)  In  nieaHuring  work,  a  kiloKmui- 
metre  =  Q'81  x  10' (irgs  nearly.  (Kivrrd;  The 
('.  (;.  i'.  ^yy.item  q/Unii^.  l/<uidon,  iS7:.,) 


Kilns. 


tStL  h6^;  p^t.  J($^l;  oat,  90U,  ohorus.  9liln.  ben^h;  go.  lEfem;  thin,  this;  sin.  of ;  oxpoot,  ^Cenophon,  o^st.      Us* 
-cian«  >tlan  ^  shon.     -tlon,  -aion=>Bh&n;  -tlon.  -«lon  =  ahftn.    -tlous.    sloos.  -eloos  -*  shOs.    -hlo,  -dlo.  kc.  ^  h^X.  d«L 
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kilolitre— kindle 


W-ldl  i-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.    [in  G^r  kilo- 

litti;  from   Fr.   kilolitre,   from  kilo-  =  a  thou- 
sand, and  litre.] 

Weights  it  Measures  :  A  French  measure  of 
capacity  for  fluids,  1,000  litres. 

-il-lom'-e-tre  (tre  as  ter)»  s.  [In  Ger.  kilo- 
meter, from  Fr.  kilometre,  from  kilo-  =  a  thou- 
sand, and  mitre.] 

Weights  &  Measures  :  A  French  measure  of 
length  or  distince.  1,000  metres.  It  is  1093*63 
yards,  about  live-eighths  of  a  mile. 

'  ttil'-6-stere,  s.    [Pref.  kilo-,  and  Gr.  o-rcpeof 

(stereos)  =  a  solid.] 

Weights  £  Measures:  An  old  French  solid 
measure,  containing  1,000  cubic  metres  = 
35316-6  English  cubic  feet. 

UUt,  s.  [Kilt,  v.]  A  kind  of  short  petticoat, 
roarhing  from  the  waist  to  t)ie  knees,  worn  l-y 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  considered 
as  tlieir  national  dress. 

tilt,  v.t.  [Dan.  kilte;  Sw.  dial,  kilki.]  To 
tUL-k  up,  to  truss  up. 

"The  wivea  maun  kift  their  coats,  and  wade  into 
the  surf  to  tak  the  flsh  asborfc "—Scoec  Antiquari/. 
Ch.  XX  vl. 

lult'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  7i:i7(;  -ed.]  Wearing  or 
dressed  in  a  kilt ;  plaited  by  kilting. 

I:llt'-mg,  s.  [Kilt,  i\]  A  term  employed  in 
dressmaking  to  denote  an  arranjiement  <>f  flat 
single  plaits,  nr  ph-ats,  placed  closely  side  by 
side,  so  that  the  double  pdge  of  the  plait  on 
the  upper  side  shall  lie  half  over  the  preceding 
one  on  the  inside,  each  showing  about  one 
inch,  and  hiding  one  inch. 

•  1dm,  a.     [Wei.  cam,.]    Crooked. 

kim-kam,  ndv.     Crookedly,  awry,  wrong. 

"I  lirard  mj-  father  mv  that  everj-thing  then  was 
tamed  upside  down,  and  th;»t  in  his  remembrance  all 


went kim-kam."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  373. 

£'.1111,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Kimmeridge 
(q*v.).]    (See  etyra.) 

kim-xsoal,  s.    [Kimmeridoe-clay.] 

lim'-'bo,  "  kim -bow,  a.  [Wel.  cam  = 
crooked,  and  Eng.  bow.]  Crooked,  bent,  arched, 
curved. 

"The  kimbo  handles  seem  with  bears-foot  carr'd, 
And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  Berv'd." 

Dryden  :   Vir-jU  ;    Eclog    iil  6?. 

^  To  set  or  p?ace  the  arms  akimbo  ;  To  set  the 
hands  on  the  hips  with  the  elbows  projecting 
outwards. 

"  He  observed  them  edging  towarda  one  another  to 
whis|)er.  so  that  John  waa  forced  to  sit  with  bii  arms 
akimfto,  to  keep  them  aaunder."— ^r6u(Ano(.-  ffitt.  o/ 
John  Bull. 

'  kizn'-bo.  •  kem'-bo,  v.t.  [Kimbo,  a.]  To 
place  akiyibo  ;  to  crook. 

"Heft«7Ti6oedhiaarnis."' — Riehardton  :  SirC.  Grandi- 
ton,  iv.  -ise. 

ktm-i-to-tan'-ta-lite,  s.     [Named  by 
Xoidenskiold.      A  supjiosed  tantalite   from 
Kiniito,  Finl;tnd.l 
Min. :  The  same  as  Ixiolite  (q.v.). 

iJai'-mer,  s.  [Cummer.]  A  female  ;  a  neigh- 
l)ouring  female  acquaintance  among  the  j>ea- 
santry  ;  a  gossip. 

" '  But  w«ll  help  him  to  his  ain,  kimmxri,'  cried 
othei-s ;  'aud  before  Glossan  sail  keep  the  place  of 
Bllangowan,  we'll  howk  him  out  o't  wP  our  naila.'"— 
Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  Iv. 

Uim'-mer-idge,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Geog.  :  A  place    in    the    Isle    of  Purbeck, 
Dorsetshire. 

Kimmeridge-clay,  $. 

Geol.  :  A  thick  bed  of  Upper  Oolitic  clay  or 
bituminous  shale,  occuiiiiig  in  Kiramerid^^'e, 
in  the  Isle  of  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  &c.  It  some- 
times forms  an  impure  coal  several  hundred 
feet  thick.  In  parts  of  Wiltshire  it  resembles 
peat,  and  may  have  been  derived  in  part  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetables;  but,  as  its 
chief  fossils  are  ammonites,  oysters,  and  otlicr 
marine  shells,  the  remains  of  vegetables  being 
but  few,  it  may  be  of  animal  origin.  It  under- 
lies tlie  Portland  Sand.    {Lycll.) 

kizn'-nel,  s.    [Remelih.]    A  tub. 

kin  (1),    •  kun,   *  kyn,   *  kynne,  5.  &  a. 

[A.S.  cynn  ;  co;;n.  witli  O.  Sax.  kunni ;  Icel. 
kyn  =  kin,  kindred  ;  hmni  =  acquaintance  ; 
Dut.  kinne  =  sex;  Goth.  Arioii  =  kin,  race, 
tribe ;  Lat.  genus  =  a  r.-ice  ;  Gr.  ve'eos  (genos) 
=  race,  otfepring;  Eng.  kind,  kindred,  aud 
Hng.] 


A.  As  snbstayitive : 

1.  Relationship,  consanguinity,  affinity, 
kindred,  common  descent. 

"  You  are  of  kijt,  and  so  a  friend  to  their  peraoiis."— 
Bacon  :  Advice  to  Villiers. 

2.  The  same  generic  class  ;  things  related. 

"  Reiog  of  tin  to  that  of  other  alcalUate  salts. "— 

Bay!e. 

3.  A  relation,  a  connection. 

"  He  is  some  kin  t-*  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Merchatu  of  r^nice.  il.  7. 

4.  Relations  or  connections  collectively  ; 
kindred  ;  persons  related  or  connected. 

"  They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Late  .Vinstrcl.  v.  1(1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  same  family,  nature,  or 
kind  ;  akin. 

"  Those  that  are  kin  to  the  king." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Bcnry  IV.,  U.  X 

kin  (2),  s.     [Chin.] 

Music :  A  Chinese  musical  instrument,  with 
five  strings,  somewhat  resembling  a  violin.  It 
has  a  sounding-board  and  five  silken  strings  of 
different  sizes. 

-km,  siiff.  [Cf.  Ger.  -chen.]  A  diminutival 
sutlix  ;  as  manikin.  =  a  little  man  ;  ]ambfcin= 
a  little  lamb. 

ki'-na-ki-n^,  s.     [Quinine.] 

kin-ate,  s.    [Quinate.J 

*  kin-bote,  s.  fEng.  kin  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
boU  (q  v.).] 

Old  Law:  Compensation  for  the  murder  of  a 
kinsman. 

kin'-COb,  kin'-cdub,  5.      [Hind.  kimWiwah.] 

Fabric  :  An  Indian  textile  fabric  of  muslin, 

gauze,   or  silk,    woven  in  various  ways,  and 

sometimes  embroidered  with  gnld   or  silver. 

It  is  used  for  both  male  and  female  dress. 

kind,   *  kinde,   *  kunde,  a.  &  s.     [A.3. 
cytide,    gecynde   ■=    natural,    native,  inborn ; 
cynd,  gecynd  =  nature.] 
A^  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Characteristic  of  or  peculiar  to  a  genus 
or  species  ;  natural,  native. 

"  It  becoineth  sweeter  than  it  should  be.  and  lo»eth 
the  kind  t-i^te."— P.  Holland. 

2.  Having  feelings  or  a  disposition  befitting 
a  common  nature ;  disj^jsed  to  do  good  to 
others  ;  willing  to  accede  to  the  requests  of 
others,  and  ready  to  assist  them  in  distress  or 
want ;  sympathetic,  benevolent,  tienignant,  gra- 
cious, tender,  humane,  friendly,  affectionate. 

"  Be  &»  thy  presence  la,  gracious  and  kind.~ 

ahdkfsp.  :  Sonnet  10. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by 
kindness  or  tenderness  of  heart ;  benevolent, 
gracious  ;  as  a  kiml  act,  a  kind  word. 

*  4.  Suitable  for  or  befitting  the  nature  of. 

'■  Gnbrlel  Plata  takes  care  to  distinfruish  what  hay 
ia  kindest  for  sheep."— Boyle:   tt'orks.  vi.  asr. 

*  5.  Keeping  to  nature  ;  natural. 

"  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness." 
Shakeip. :  Mtu-h  Ado  About  Authing.  t  L 

•6.  Not  degenerate  ;  not  corrupt. 

"  What  tnightst  thou  do. 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural." 

Sh<iJcesp.  :  Heniy  I'.,  li.   (Chorui.) 
B.  As  suhstantii'C : 

*  1,  Nature ;  natuml  propensity  or  inclination. 

"As  steel  ia  hardest  In  his  kin-le 
Aboue  all  other,  that  men  liiide 
Of  metftlles."  Qower :  C.  A.    fProLJ 

*  2.  Race,  genus,  generic  class. 

"  Aa  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  arrav  on  w  inp, 
Ctime  Bummou  d."  .\!Ut<in  :  P.  L.,  tL  78. 

*  3.  Relations,  connections,  people  of  the 
same  race. 

"  At  the  last  the!  chaced  out  the  Bretons  so  clene, 
Away  vnto  WaJes  ther  kynd  is  I  weue." 

Robert  de  Branne,  p   ". 

4.  Sort,  variety,  nature,  description,  style, 
character. 

"  Yt  geathereth  of  all  kyndetot  fysahea," — Malt.  xiil. 

(1551.) 

5.  Manner,  way,  fashion,  .sort. 

"  Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
Aa  will  displease  yt>u. " 

Shakesp.  :  I  Bcnry  IV.,  L  3. 

^  In  kind :  In  produce  or  commodities,  as 
opposed  to  money. 

"He  did  give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  uuto 
those  that  had  taken  thein,  either  to  tAke  them  in 
kind,  or  compound  for  them." — Bacon  :  Henry  I'J/. 

^  Kiiid  and  species  are  both  employed  in 
their  proper  sense ;  sort  has  been  diverted 
from  its  original  meaning  by  colloquial  use  ; 
kind  is  properly  employed  for  animate  objects.   , 


liaiticularly  for  mankind,  and  improperly  for 
moral  objects  ;  species  is  a  term  used  by  philo- 
sophers, classing  things  according  to  their 
external  or  internal  jiropeities.  Sort  may  be 
used  for  either  kind  or  species;  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common 
property  in  the  objects,  but  simple  assem- 
blage, produced  as  it  were  by  sors,  chance. 

kind-spoken,  a.  Si>aken  or  said  in  a 
kind  manner  :  as,  a  kind-spoken  word. 

kind-tempered,  a.    Mild,  gentle. 

"  To  the  kind-tempered  change  of  night  and  day. 
Ami  <'i  the  si?aa')n9  ever  st«.-\ltiig  rnunii. 
Minutely  faithful."  Thomson  :  SummfT,t$, 

*kind.  *kynd,  v.t.     [Kind,  n.]    To  beget. 

"  She  yet  forgets,  that  she  of  men  w-aa  kynded." 
Spenser:  F.  <J,,  V.  T.  40. 

kind'-er-gart-en,  s.    [Ger.  =  the  cliildren'a 

garden.] 

Education  :  A  system  of  education,  for  in- 
fants and  young  children,  devised  by  Frederick 
Frobel  (178'2-lS5-2),  by  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Ronge.  it  was  first  carried  out  at 
Hamburg,  in  lSi9.  In  1851  Madame  Ronge 
established  a  kindergarten  at  Hampstead.  In 
1858,  Ronge  published  a  work  on  the  subject. 
Knowledge  is  imparted  in  an  attractive  form, 
chiefly  by  simple  object-lessons,  by  toys, 
games,  singing,  and  work — plaiting,  weaving, 
folding,  and  cutting-out  paper.  Corporal 
punishment  is  excluded.  The  chief  merit  ol 
Frdbel's  method  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
he  makes  education  a  real  drawing-out,  not  a 
mere  imparting  nf  instruction,  which  he  cim- 
siders  as  a  means,  not  an  end  ;  his  object  is  the 
"Unfolding  of  the  child's  wlmle  nature  with  a 
view  to  tree  eel f-develupment  and  action.  The 
Kindergarten  system  has  been  widely  eetab 
lished  in  tlie  L'nited  Stafes.and  in  several  cities 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  cumniun  sclioul  systeni 
It  hits  also  been  widely  introduced  iu  Great 
Britain. 

"  The  exerclsea  ■  .  .  can  be  seen  by  any  visitor  to  » 
kindergarten.'— E.  Shirreff :  The  Kindergarten  [Ism), 
p.  9. 

kind'-heart-ed  (ea  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  kind, 
and  hearted.]  Distinguished  or  characterized 
by  kiniJness  of  heart ;  tender-hearted,  kind. 

"  He  was  as  honest  and  kindhearted  a  gentleman  u 
any  in  England."— if. icai* fay  ■■  Bift.  Eng.,  ch,  ilv. 

kind'-heart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
kiiidhearted ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  kindhearted  ;  kindness  of  heart, 

kin'~dle  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  kyTidillz=SL  candle, 
a  toicli.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  set  on  fire ;  to  set  fire  to ;  to 
light. 

"  When'they  had  kindled  a  fyre  in  the  middee  of  the 
palys."— Auttf  xxli.    (1551. f 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  inflame,  as  the  passions  ;  to  excite 
to  action;  to  stir  up;  to  provoke  ;  to  fire; 
to  animate  ;  to  heat. 


*2.  To  incite,  to  encourage. 

"  \othiug  remains,  hut  that  I  kindle  the  boy 
thither."— ;jfc<i*<M;j. ;  At  t'ou  Like  It.  L  1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  fire ;  to  be  set  on  fire  ;  to 
fiame. 

"WTien  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burnt,  neither  shall  ilie  flame  kindle  upon 
thee."— Istiiah  xtiii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  inflamed  ;  to  become  ex- 
Cited  or  stirred  up  to  ac'ion  ;  to  be  roused; 
to  grow  warm. 

"  Uy  pity  kindles  at  hiii  woe." 

Cowper :  Olney  Bymns,  xiL 

*kindle-coal,  *kindle-fire,  .<:.  A  pro- 
moter or  stirrer-up  of  strife  ;  a  firebrand. 


*kindle-flre,  s.    [Kindle-coal.) 

*  kin'- die  (2),  *kind-len,  ^kon-dle* 

*kynd-lyn,  v.t.  &  i.    [Kindle,  s  ] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear. 

"The  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  ia  kindled.' 
—Shakesp.  :  As  you  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  or  bear  young, 
IF  Used  specifically  of  hares  and  rabbits  in 

both  cases. 

*  kin-die,  *  kin-del,  *kyn-dle,  -.     [Eng. 

kind;  dimin.  suff.   -le,   -el.]     A  generation,   a 
brood. 

"  Kyndlis  of  edderia.""—  Wydife  :  Luke  ill.  7, 


Site,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fdU;  try,  Syrian,     se   oe  -e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  l«v. 


kindler— king 
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liin'-dler,  s.     [Bng.  kindl(e);  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which 
kindles,  inflames,  or  excitea ;  au  luflamer,  an 
exciter. 

■'  Now  ia  the  time  thut  rake*  their  reveU  keep ; 
Kinttlvrt  ot  rlut,  euetulee  vt  lilei^p." 

Uan  :  Trivia,  UL 

J.  Donu-stic:  An  attat-hmpnt  to  a  stove,  by 
which  a  l>ody  of  easily  lit  material  is  Itiought 
against  the  fuel  in  the  stove  to  kindle  it. 

*ldnd'-less.  a.  [Eng.  kind;  -less.]  Without 
regard  for  ties  of  kindred ;  without  fellow  or 
parallel ;  unnatural. 

"  RanioneleaB,  trvAcherous,  lecherous,  kindleu  villain." 
.SA<iJfc«tp.  :    Samlet.  LI.  4. 

Jrind'-li-er,  comp.  of  a.    [Kindlv.] 

Liind'-Ii-ness,  s.  [Kng.  kindly ; -nesis.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  kindly;  kindly  dis- 
position or  inclination  ;  att'ection,  benevolence. 

"One  who,  though  of  ilrooplng  mien,  had  yet 
From  n-itnre's  kindthieti  received  a  frame 
Eobuat."  H'oriUtcortA  :  £j:cursion,  tik.  vL 

kind  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Kindle  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Inflaming;  becoming  inflamed 
or  excited;  becoming  heated  ;  heated. 

"  Arnl  surely  be  that  spake  with  kindling  brow, 
Waa  a  true  patriot  " 

iVordtteorth :  Excuriion,  bk.  vlL 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  Are ;  the  act  of 
causing  to  bum ;  the  act  of  inflaming,  heat- 
ing, or  exciting. 

2.  Materials  for  burning,  or  for  comraenciDg 
afire. 

"A  basket  of  kindUnyt  hi  his  hand."— 4^(j|  Cum- 
mtnj :  Lamfjtighter.  p.  5B. 


kindllng-ooal,  a. 

for  ligliting  a  fire. 


A  piece  of  coal  used 


•  Izlnd'Ung.  *  kynd-lyng.  s.    [Eng.  kindle 
(2),  v.]     A  brood,  a  generation. 

•'  Kyitdijingit  of  eddrU. "  —  Wycliff« :  Luk»  ill.  ?.  (Pur- 

kind'-]j^,  *  kynde-U.  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  kind; 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  According  to  kind  or  nature;  natural. 

"That  it  may  i>teiwe  tlief  to  glvi-  and  preaiTve  tuour 
niie  the  kind's,  fnuts  ..f  tin-  .-urth,  so  as  iii  due  time  we 
may  enjoy  tliem"—C"rrti>i"ri  Pmyr :  Litnfiy. 

2.  Kind,  sympathetic,  tender-hearted,  af- 
fectionate, bene\oIent,  humane. 

"And  ■urely  never  did  there  live  on  earth. 
A  man  utkindlittr  nature.' 

WordttDorth  :  BxeurHon.  bk.  L 

3.  Favorable,  prosperous,  aut^picious,  re- 
fresh! nir. 

"The  like  endeavoum  to  renew, 
Bhoulil  e'er  ji  klnUUer  time  ensue." 

W '>rd»w<irth  :    White  Hoi:  of  lij/titont.  IIL 

S.  As  adverb  : 

•  1.  By  nature  ;  naturally  ;  of  nature. 

"Deceit,  willing,  Ri»luuliig.  Gm)  Imtb  yeveu 
To  M/uiiien  kindlj/."  Ch-t'.rer  :  C.  T..  5.B9C. 

2.  In  a  kind  manner;  with  kindness  or 
good-will  ;  with  a  disposition  to  do  good,  or 
U)  make  otliers  happy, 

"Be  kindfy  affeetlune<l  od«  to  another,  with  hrotliurly 
lOTC   — «,.n-JHj|  xll.  10. 

3.  Happily,  fortunately,  favorably. 

"He  Ut'k  It,  and  it  wrought  kindl jf  vltb  him"— 
Bunptin  :  /'il'jri'n't  Proi/rrts.  pt  IL 

kindly-tenant,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  [Hkntallku]. 

kind'-ness,  '  kynde-nosso,  s.   [Eng.  kind ; 

-71M3.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state. .flifini,' kind  ;  a  kind, 
tender,  hutnane.  or  airectiunato  disposition  ; 
a  disposition  and  willingness  to  make  othrrs 
happy  by  gratifying  their  wishes,  HUpi»lyirig 
their  want«,  or  helping  in  their  distress;  l"'- 
nevolenee,  good-will,  tenderness,  benefleence, 
afl'eetion. 

"  If  there  !>•  kindnftM,  mci-kneM,  or  comfort  In  her 
tou«uo.  tl.fu  U  not  hor  liu-iwud  like  other  mcu.'- 
Scchu   xxxv\,  as. 

2.  That  which  is  kltid ;  an  net  of  good-will 

or  betievolonee  ;  conduct  or  aetions  o<.)n(ril.u- 

ting  U<  the  happine-Hs  of  utliera  in  any  way. 

■■  Dut  thut  kindnsu  availed  nothlnir."— J/orau/ai/  ■ 
Bist.  Fng  ,  ch.  xxW.  '  ' 

H  K<ir  the  difference  ln-tween  kindnfM  and 
henrlit,  see  Hknekit;  fi.rthat  between  kind- 
ness and  henrvoUiH-f,  see  IIknkvolekck. 

kin  dr£d,  •  kin-red,  •  kln-rede.  •  con- 
redo.  •  kyn  redo.  *  kyn-drod,  .-«.  fi  n 

lA.S.  ci/n  =  kin  (.|.v.);    sulT    -nMeii  =  stah-. 


condition  ;  as  in  hatred.     1  he  d  is  excrtseent, 
as  in  thunrfer,  gander,  &c.] 

A,  As  s:iibstantive : 

1.  Relationship  by  blood  or  marriage;  con- 

Ranginnity,  kin,  atllnity. 

"Disclaimlug  hore  the  kindrrd  of  the  king  * 

Shakttp.  ,    RichnrdlL.  t  1. 

2,  Relations  by  blood  or  marriage  ;  relatives, 
connections,  kin  ;  persons  of  the  same  family. 

"  And  ki'tdred  ot  dratl  hunbiiUit  art  at  l«8t 
Small  help."        WonUworth:  Fomale  Vagrant. 

•  3.  A  nation,  a  race. 

"And  thn.nne  the  tokfue  of  manner  aooe  schal  ap- 
pere  in  bevene  ;  and  thanne  atle  kynrrdis  of  the  eerthe 
echuleu  weyla"— H>cl^/r«  ,   Matthow  ixlv. 

*  4.  Family,  race,  descent. 

"And  eke  therto  conitin  of  ao  hlph  kiudrede 
Tliat  wel  unnethes  clurat  tbia  kniglit  fur  dredo 
Tell  hire  hLa  wo."  Ch'iucer :  C.  T.,  11,049, 

B.  As  adj. :  Related,  akin,  kin,  congenial, 
allii-d  ;  of  like  nature  or  qualities. 

•They  were  kindred  splriU.  differing  widely  in  In- 
telttcliial  power,  but  equally  vain."— Jtfacautov  ■  JJist 
£nj.,  ch.  xvi, 

kine.  s.  pi.    [Cow, «.] 

ki  "  ne  -  mat'  -  ic,  ki  -  no  -  mat-  to  -  al.  a. 

[Kinematics.]     Belonging  to,  or  in  anyway 
connected  with  Kinematics  (q.v.). 

"  For  the  titiemaficaJ  properties  of  the  motion  .  .  . 
the  fundamental  ideas  are  to  be  sought  In  Stokes's 
article."— iSat Urdu v  /ieneip,  Jan.  12.  IsS*,  p.  53. 

kl-ne-mat'-xcs.  5.  [Gr.  xCtr^fxa  (kinema)  ~  a 
motion  ;  kivcu  (Jciyieo)  =  to  move.J 

Physics  :  The  science  of  pbre  motion,  admit- 
ting conceptions  of  time  and  velocity,  but  ex- 
cluding the  conception  of  force.  Newton's 
tliixions  are  a  purely  kinematical  method. 
Fmm  the  kinematics  of  a  point,  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  eurve  may  be  deduced. 

"A  special  mixed  science  of  time  and  space  called 
ki7iem<ttia,  which  Ukes  its  place  Iwsides  the  older 
sciences  of  geometry  and  algebra,  in  the  sciences  of 
pure  space  and  pure  time."— Pro/,  Tait :  Recent  Ad- 
vancet  in  Physical  5cf*Kcfl  (1876),  p.  M. 

kin'-e~sc6pe,  s.    [Kinetoscope.] 

ki-ne-si-at'-rxc.  a.  [Gr.  «tto7crts  (kinesu<)  - 
movement,  niutinn,  and  iaTpixd?  {iatrikos)  =^ 
of  or  for  a  surgeon,] 

Therapent. :  Of  or  relating  to  muscular  move- 
ment used  as  a  remedy  for  certain  diseases. 

ki  -  ne  -  si  -  path' -  ic.  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  Hnesi- 
path{y);  -ic.\ 

Therapeut. :  Of  or  relating  to  kinesipathy 
(q.v.). 

lu-ne-sip'-a-thist,  s.  [Eng.  HnestpathOj) ; 
ist.] 

Therapeut.  :  One  who  believes  in  or  prac- 
tises kinesipathy. 

lu-ue-sip'-a-thj^.  s.  [Gr.  icuojo-is  (kinesis)  = 
movement,  and  TrdBrf  (pathe),  or  ndBo^  (pathos) 
=■  sutlering.] 

Therapeut.  :  The  attempted  cure  of  some 
diseases  by  exereising  certain  muscles  ;  cure 
by  means  of  gyninastics.  Called  also  Move- 
ment Cure.     [LiNoiSH.] 

ki-ne-si-ther'-a-pj^.  5.    [Gr.  it(*i/»j<ri«  (kine- 
sis) -  movenient,    and    etpantta  (thera]}eia)  = 
medical  treatment ;  Fr.  kinesith^rapie.] 
Therapeut. :  The  same  as  Kinesipathy  (q.v.). 

kl-ne  sSd'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  KlyrjtrtK  (kinfsis)z=i 
motion,  and  o6o«  (hodos)  =  a  way.]  Conveying 
motion. 

klneaodlo-substanoe.  s. 

Physiol.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Schief  Iwllevea  that  in  IfHlmis  of  almont  siiy  yiort 
ff  the  (sptiiftll  ci.ni  a  comiMJiiwitory  aMumpl|i>ii  ,.f 
tl.«  fuiictiuns  of  tlK'  ln)ur*>l  part*  by  thom-  left  InUct 
nriy  take  I'lacc.  the  only  excentlon  liciuK  in  tin-  .as,, 
of  the  i>oa(eri<ir  cnhiinnn,  Uv  projH.iu'B  the  t*rm 
kiji,'*i>die  nuf.tltinci'  d.r  the  tiwu.-  l^y  wliiih  nioU.r 
lnii>uUes  nro  convcyp.l  nloriK  the  xnliinl  cii>t,  nnd  lie 
betlovM  tlio  smnlU'^t  p..rtli<iiNcai«i.]e  of  trannmittliiif 
niut'irlmpuUfsin  any  dlrectiuu.''— t'<ir;>cM/rr,-  J/umun 
Phytiol.  (IUHlt,  p.  598.     (NoUv) 

ki-n@t'-Io.  a.  [Or.  Kiyf)rtK6ii(l:inHiko»)i=  ot  OT 
for  moving  ;  pnlttng  in  motion.] 

1.  Iriii)arting  motion  ;  motory. 

2.  Noting  force  actually  exerted ;  opposed 
to  latent  <)r  potential. 

klnotio -energy.  5.    Energy  du«  to  the 

nnition  of  n  body. 

"  Kinftie-enrryy  In  Imlf  the  product  of  mua  by  tho 
•rjuare  of  velocity,     I  f  M  •land*  for  inaas,  L  for  triiiitlt, 

an'l  T  for  lime,   ti>eii    ^IfirMf-moivv  '•  =   ^'^'."  — 

Kvtrrit :    T*«  C.  O.  S.  SyUtm  ^f  VnUt  H^ihIod.  1BT41. 
ch.  I.,  )>  h.  I 


kinetics,  s.     [Kinetic] 

Physics :  That  branch  of  dynamics  whicb 
treats  ol  forces  imparting  motion  to  or  idAq 
enciug  motion  already  imparted  t<i  bodies. 

ki-ne-td  gen'-e~sis,  $.  The  kinetic  theor» 
of  urganizjiiiun,  m  accordance  with  whJcL 
animal  structures  (teeth,  bones,  muBvlea,  Ac. ^ 
owe  their  development  to  tho  movements  ol 
uuimaU. 

ki  ne'-t4-graph,  a.  A  device  by  which  f 
moving  object  can  bo  photographed  at  exceed 
iuglyMliort  intervals  bo  that  the  iMctnres  wil 
represent  a  continuous  Bories  of  iQoveineDt«  ir 

the  kineto8coi>e. 
ki-ne  -to-scope.  s.    [Gr.  Kivr,T6f  (kinitos)  =. 

iiinvable,  and  o-Kon-eai  (skof^eo)  =  to  see,  to  ob 
serve  ]  An  instrument  invented  by  Perigal 
for  illustmting  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  circular  movements  of  ilifferent  radii  in  th«- 
production  of  curves;  called  also  kineiH^pt- 
Also  a  recent  device  by  which  photograph* 
taken  by  a  kiiietograph  may  represent  to  the 
eye  the  actual  movements  of  the  original. 

king:  (I),  s  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  instruuieni 
of  jercuasion,  consisting  of  metal  pUtCH. 
which  are  stnick  with  a  hammer. 

king  (2).  •  kin-lng.  ■  kyng.  •  kyngo,  «. 
[A  contraction  of  the  older  lonu  kining  01 
kyning.  A.M.  cyning,  cynincg,  cijninc,cyjtynn. 
from  cyn  —  a  tribe,  kin  ;  suff.  -ing  ;  hence  lit 
=  son  of  a  tribe,  i.e.,  elected  by  a  tribe. 
L  Ordinary  Ixinguage  : 

1.  The  cliief  ruler,  magistrate,  or  sovereign 
of  a  nation  ;  one  who  is  invested  with  supreme 
authority  over  a  nation,  country,  or  tribe ;  a 
sovereign,  a  inonarc^h,  a  prince. 

"  What  is  a  king  ;— a  man  con<Iemu'd  to  t>ear 
The  public  burthen  of  the  nation's  care," 

Prior;  SolcmQfi.  ill,  tTfc. 

2.  The  conqueror  among  a  set  ot  competi- 
tors.    (Scotch?) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards  :  One  of  the  court  cards  having  on 
it  a  picture  of  a  king. 

(2)  Chess:  The  chief  piece  in  point  of  rank 
ill  the  game  of  chess  (q.v.). 

(3)  Draughts :  A  crowned  man  in  tho  gam« 
of  draughts  (q.v.). 

2.  Script.  :  [I.  1,  t  (1)]. 

H  (1)  The  First  and  Second  Books  0/ Kings: 
Old  Test.  Canon  :  Two  books  of  the  OM 
Testament,  relating  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  (united  and  divided)  from  the  pro- 
clamation of  Solomon,  a  little  before  the  death 
of  David,  to  the  death  of  Jelioiachini— a  i)eriod 
not  less  than  4^1,  and  perhaps  more  than  453 
years.  In  Hebrew,  tho  two  Books  of  Kings 
were  originally  one  volume  :  the  SeptnaginI 
divided  thorn,  calling  them  tho  thini  and 
fourth  of  tho  Kingdoms,  and  the  Vulg:itethe 
third  and  fourth  of  the  Kings.  Next,  Bom- 
berg  separated  the  Hebrew  book  into  two, 
after  tho  Greek  model.  The  division  fg 
clumsily  made  in  the  middle  of  Almziah'a 
reign,  and  with  no  ini])ortaiit  break  in  tho 
historic  narrative.  There  ar«  reseinblancea 
so  considerable  betweeii  iho  books  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings,  that 
some  havo  8Upiic)Sed  them  a  continuous  nurra* 
tive  from  a  single  author  or  editor  ;  but  there 
are  sulllciont  ditferences  between  the  books  of 
■Samuel  ami  Kings  to  render  it  more  probable 
that  they  were  independent  works.  The  unity 
of  style  betweeii  I  and  2  Kings  proves  them 
to  have  had  the  sanw  editor.  The  materiula 
to  which  he  hacl  access  fortlio  eomposllion  of 
tho  bo4)k  seem  to  have  Ixteii  governmentnl 
records,  I'ublished  histories  of  individual 
kings,  with  memoirs  of  KU|ah  ninl  Klishn, 
not  from  a  cold,  oIIIcIbI  jicn,  but  (huii  nn  en- 
thusiastic friend  and  admirer.  I'Ih-  work 
coiiteinphites  c\'ciits  from  the  prophetic,  mf 
the  books  of  Clironiclos  dt*  fnmi  th>'  luichtly, 
pohit  of  view.  The  former  Rives  proniinenco 
to  the  history  of  the  Ten  TriW's,  among  which 
nioHt  of  the  iMophelH  tiibtred;  the  latter  tc 
that  of  the  r»-o  Trlitert,  among  whom  tho 
pricHt^s  found  their  home.  Both  tjiut^ht  that 
the  Jewlwh  monarchy  was  a  theiK'nny,  with 
Jehovah  for  Its  real  «over«'lgn,  and  ««.•*  i>ros- 
perous  or  othetwiso  ncronlfng  oh  Ins  eaithly 
vicegen'iits  cjiri led  out  or  d.pnrle.l  from  hln 
c«)miniiihl<4,  Ke<-ii  Hiudy  of  tho  Utnikt  uf 
Kin^H  Is  n^01l^d  to  the  compndiension  of  Ihn 
Old  Testament  prophollc  writings,  which  in 
their  turn  relict  great  light  on  the  hl>torio 
narratives   In    Kings.      Kt^'i-nl  arehteologicxl 


t>6il.  b^;  p«Jiit.  ]6^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorns.  ^hln,  bonph  ;  go.  ftom;  thin,  ^hls;  sin,  Af ;  expect.  Xonophon.  o^st.     ph  =  fc 
•dan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon^  shun;  -^^lon,    jlon  ^  zhun.    -oloos.  -tlous,  -stoaa  -  sh&s.    -Wo,  -dlo,  k--  -  bel.  del. 
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researches  have  afforded  much  confirmatory 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  is  believed  that  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv.  25, 
2G),  So,  or  Sevek  (2  Kings  xvii.  4).  Tirhakah 
(six.  0),  and  Pharaoh  Nechoh  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29,  30),  figure  on  the  Egip-jptian  monuments. 
Tlie  Assyrian  account  of  Sennacherib's  expe- 
dition against  Hezekiah  is  on  a  little  barrel- 
like  cylinder,  covered  with  arrow-headed 
characters,  in  the  British  Museum.  Omri 
(1  Kings  xvi.  16,  17,  &c.) ;  Jehu  (2  Kin^s  ix. 
2,&c.).  Menahem(xv.  14.  &e.).  Tiglath  Pileser 
(xvi.  10),  and  Shalinaneser(xvii.  3),  are  also  on 
the  Assyrian  tablets.  There  is  a  lengthened 
account  of  Mesha,  the  slieepmaster,  on  the 
Moal»ite  stone  (q.v.)  (2  Kings  iii.  4,  6).  The 
Books  of  Kings,  or  narratives  derived  from 
them,  are  alluded  to  in  many  passages  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Cf  1  Kinga  iv.  21—28.  x.  5.  14— 22.  ftt.  and  Mat  vi. 
29  ;x.  1—13.  and  Mat  xii. «:  vi.  1— 3S.  and  Actarii.  47; 
xvli.  I.  and  Jaitiea  v.  17  ;  xviL  S— 16.  and  Luke  iv.  2C ; 
ZTjii.  42 — 15.  nai\  Jamea  v.  IS ;  xix.  10.  14,  le,  and  Bom. 
Xl.  3 — 1 ;  2  Kiu<s  V.  1—27  and  Luke  iv.  27,  Ac 
(2)  King  of  the  Herrj.ngs: 
Icktky.  :  Chimcera  monstrosa.    [Chisi^ra,] 
Itlng-apple,  s.    [Kingapple.] 
king-at-arms»  s. 

//cr. ;  One  of  three  officers  of  great  anti- 
quity, whose  business  it  is  to  direct  the 
heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters,  and  have 
the  jurisdiction  of  annonr>'.  There  are  three 
kiugs-at-anus  in  England,  Garter,  Clarencieux, 
and  Norroy.  [Garter.]  The  first  of  these  is 
called  the  principal  king-at-arms,  the  other 
two  provincial  kings-at-arms ;  Clarencieux 
officiating  south  of  the  Trent,  and  Norroy 
north  of  that  river.  There  is  a  Lyon  king- 
at-arms  for  Scotland,  and  an  Ulster  king-at- 
arms  for  Ireland. 

king  bird-of-paradise,  s. 

Ornith. :  Paivdi^':a  rcgia,  a  small  speciP9 
from  New  Guinea,  known  to  and  described  by 
Liniiieus. 

king-bolt,  s. 

Vehicles: 

1.  A  vertical  bolt  which  attaches  the  front 
of  the  body  to  the  fore-carriage,  and  forms  the 
axis  of  oscillation  when  the  said  carriage  is 
turned  sideways. 

2.  A  similar  part  in  a  railway-car  which  forms 
the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  ear  upon  the  truck 
In  turning  curves. 

King  Charles's-spaniel,  s. 

Zool. :  A  kind  of  Spauiel.  Called  also  the 
Png-nosed  SpanieL 

king-crows,  s.  pL 

Ornith.:  The  family  Dicruridffi  (Drongos) 
(q.v.).  The  Common  King-crow  (Bitchanga 
o(ra)  is  found  in  India.  It  continually  perse- 
cutes the  crows  of  that  countr>',  whence  the 
Dfliiie  of  King-crow. 

*  king-geld,  s. 

Old  La  \r :  A  royal  aid ;  an  escuage.  [Geld,  5.] 

king-killer,  s.  A  regicide ;  a  murderer 
of  a  king  or  kings. 

"Tliere  were  kinff-kiUer$  like  LenthalL'' —  y.  S. 
Brewer :  English  Studies,  p.  178. 

king-mnllet,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Upeneus  vuiculatus,  a  fish  in  the 
■e^is  around  Jamaica. 

klng-parrakeet,  s. 

Ornith. :  Platyccrcus  scaprUatus^  an  Austra- 
lian parrakeet.     It  is  a  well-known  cage-bird. 

king-penguin,  s.    [Penguin,  1.  (1).] 

king-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  An^vctochUiis  setacens, 

king-rod,  s.  A  tension -rod  depending 
from  the  ridge  of  a  roof  and  uniting  with  the 
tie-rod  ;  occupying  the  position  of  the  king- 
post in  wooden  roofs. 

king-snake,  8. 

Zool. :  Ophibolus  geixdus.    [Ophibolus.] 
king-truss,  s.    [Kingpost.] 
king-tyrant,  s. 
Ornith. :  The  same  as  Kingbird  (q.v.). 

king-vnlture  or  king  of  the  vul- 
tures, s. 

Ornith.  :  A  large  nilture  which  receives  its 
name  from  the  alleged  fact  that  when  it  is 
pleased  to  make  its  appearance  on  a  carcase 


on  which  other  vultures  are  at  work,  they 
meekly  stop  [proceedings  and  look  on  without 
eating  till  the  king-vulture  has  gorged  itself 
to  satiety.  There  is  nothing  sentimental  in 
this  ajiparent  loyalty  to  a  royal  personage ; 
the  smaller  vultures  postpone  satisfying  the 
claims  of  appetite  only  because  they  are  afraid 
that  the  larger  and  sti-onger  bird  would  fall 
upon  them  if  they  did  anything  else.  Tho 
king-vulture  is  fomid  in  South  America.  Th; 
Spaniards  of  Paraguay  call  it  the  white  crow. 
Its  plinnage  is  milky-white;  on  its  neck,  which 
is  naked,  is  blood-red  skin.  It  is  the  Sarco- 
Thami^h-*i^  Papa,    [Sarcobhamphus.] 

''*  king-worship,  s.  Excessive  or  extra- 
vagant reverence  or  loyalty  to  a  sovereign. 
{Macaidaij.) 

king's-advocate,  s.    [Advocate.] 

king's-bench,  5.    [Bench.] 

king's-^!lover,  s. 

Bot, :  A  name  for  the  Common  Yellow  Meli- 
lot  (MclUotuso^inalis).     [Melilotu^.] 

king's-cob,  king's-cnp,  s.    [Kingcup.] 

klng's-counsel,  s.    The  same  as  Queen's 

COVNSKL.      [COI'NSEL,    $.} 

king^'s-cnshion,  s.  A  seat  formed  by 
two  persona  holding  each  other's  hands 
crossed. 

king's  (or  qneen's)  English,  s.     The 

Englisli  langu.age  playfully  regarded  as  under 
the  direct  guardianship  of  tlie  sovereign. 

king's  (or  queen's)  evidence,  s. 

Law:  Evidence  given  by  an  accomplice  in 
a  crime,  when  other  evidence  is  deficient,  on 
condition  that  he  himself  shall  go  free  for  his 
share  in  the  crime. 

*  klng's-evil,  s, 

Pathol.  :  An  old  name  for  scrofula,  which 
was  believed  to  be  cured  by  the  royal  touch. 
The  practice  began  with  Edward  the  Confessor, 
in  1051.  It  reached  its  maximum  in  the  ultra- 
loyal  days  of  Charles  IL,  when  it  is  said  that 
92,107  persons  were  touched.  In  1712,  Queen 
Anne  officially  intimated  her  intention  of  touch- 
ing persons  atflicted ;  but  two  years  later  (in 
1714).  George  I.  discontinued  the  practice. 
In  1719  the  office  for  the  ceremony  was  ex- 
punged from  the  litany.  Charles  Edward 
touched  a  child  for  the  king's-evil  at  Holyrood , 
in  October,  1745.  In  1V75,  Louis  XVI.  touched 
2,400  people  for  the  disease,  and,  it  was  alleged, 
successfully. 

*  king's-Creeman,  s.  The  name  given  to 
a  person  wlio.  for  some  service  of  his  own  or 
of  his  father's,  in  the  army,  navy,  &c.,  had  a 
peculiar  statutory  riglit  to  exercise  a  trade  as 
a  freeman,  without  entering  into  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  particular  trade  which  he  exercised. 
Such  a  person  might  move  from  place  to  plate 
and  carry  on  his  trade  within  the  bounds  of 
any  corporation. 

king's-hood.  s.  Tlie  reticulum  or  second 
Stomacli  of  an  ox. 

king's-letter,  s.    [Brief,  s.} 

king's   (or  queen's)  messenger,   ?. 

An  olficial  employed  under  a  secret.iry  of  state 
to  carry  despatches  at  home  or  abroad. 

*  king'S-silver,  s.  Money  paid  to  the 
kiiig  in  the  Court,  of  Common  Pleas  for  a 
liix'use  granted  to  a  man  to  levy  a  fine  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  heriditanieuts  to  another 
person  ;  and  this  nnist  have  been  compounded 
according  to  the  value  of  the  land ,  in  the 
alienation-office,  before  the  fine  would  pass. 

klng's-spear,  s. 

Bot. :  A^phodelus  albiis. 

king's  (or  queen's)  stores,  s.  pZ,  Kavni 
or  military  stores. 

king's  -  tradesman,  s.  A  tradesman 
holding  a  commission  from  under  the  privy 
seal,  exempting  hiin  from  paying  burghal 
t-axation.  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  ap- 
point tradesmen  of  this  description  is  limited 
to  one  of  eacli  trade  or  occupation.    (Scotch.) 

*  king's-xpidow,  s.  A  widow  of  the 
king's  tenant-in-chief,  obliged  to  take  oath 
in  chancery  that  she  would  not  marry  witli- 
out  the  king's  leave. 

klng'S-yellow,  a.  A  pigment  formed  by 
mixing  orpinient  with  arsenious  acid. 


"  king,  v.t.    [King,  5.) 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  a  king  ;  bo 
subject  to  a  king. 

"  For.  my  good  liege,  she  is  bo  Idly  kingr'd. 
Her  sceptre  so  fantAsUcally  borne." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  r .  ii  4. 

2.  To  make  a  king ;  to  raise  to  a  throoe. 

"Then  cmshing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  vaen  a  king  ; 
Then  1  am  /any'd  a^'Aiu." 

Hhaketp.  :  Richard  If.,  v.  G, 

kmg'-SX>-ple,  s.     [Eug.  king,  and  apple.] 
Hort.  :  A  cultivated  kind  of  apple. 
"T!k6  ATii^a/'/iff  is  iirt'ferrred  before  the  JeuDetioc." 
—itorthner:  Husbandry. 

king' -bird,  s.     [Eng.  Tcing^  and  Inrd.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  a  slu-ike,  the  TV 
rannits  intrepidus,  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  above  of  a  dark  slaty  ash-colour,  and  be- 
neath white  ;  the  feathers  of  the  crown  are 
orange.  Tiiey  build  in  the  United  States, 
breeding  in  general  twice  a  year,  and  lay- 
ing five  eggs  each  time.  Named  from  an 
erectile  orange- coloured  crest  on  the  head, 
which  has  been  compared  to  a  diadein ; 
as  also  from  the  tyrannical  character  of 
the  bird.  It  is  insectivorous,  and  is  not  in 
good  repute  with 
beekeepers,  from 
the  number  of 
bees  which  it  dc-  y/7^ 
stroys. 

king'  -  cr&b. 

(Eng.  kiH'j,  ^inu 
crab.  So  called 
from  their  large 
size,  some  of  the 
genus  being  as 
much  as  two  feet 
in  length.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The 
English  name  of  the  crabs 
to  the  genus  Liiuulns.  Tliey 
body  commencing  in  front 
broad  crescent-shajied  cara- 
its  convexity  forward.  Be- 
is  an  liexagonal  portion, 
by  the  coalescence  of  tlie  ab- 
segrnents,  the  whole  terniin- 
teriorly  by  a  long  spine- 
Al)ove,  the  body  is  convex  ; 
it  is  concave,  the  feet  being 
the  cavity.  The  kiiigcrabs  cbab.  are  the 
only  representatives  of  the  order  and 
sub-di\'ision  of  Crustacea  called  Xyphosura. 
LiDitihis  polijphemuf,  is  common  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  Another  specieB  is 
found  iu  the  East  Iiidlau  sea^.     [Libiulis.] 

2.  Pahront.  :  [Xiphosura]. 

king'-craft,  s.      [Eng.  l-ing^&nd  cra,ft  ]    Tho 
art  or  science  of  governing  ;  royal  polity. 

"  Directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  kingcraft"— 
MacatUay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  t. 

king'-ciip,  king's'-oiip,  king's'-cob,  «. 

[Eng.  king,  and  cap.] 

Brit. :  Eanunculiis  bulbosiis,  and  some  allied 
species. 

**PsnsIes,'liIie8,  kingcuptj  daisies: 
Ijct  them  live  upon  their  praises." 

Wordsworth  :  To  the  Small  Celandins. 

Idng'-dom,  *  kyng-dom,  *  king-dome, 

s.  [A  corrupt,  of  M.  Eng.  kinedom,  tix>ra  A.S. 
ojnMdm  ~  a  kingdom,  from  cyne  =  royal ;  suff. 
•dom.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  dominion  or  territory  under  the  au- 
thority or  rule  of  a  king;  the  dominion  of  a 
king  or  monarch. 

"The  great  and  rich  kiugdmne  of  Granada.'— Soooii: 
Senrg  VII.,  p.  1j6. 

2.  The  position  or  attributes  of  a  king ; 
kingly  or  sovereign  power  or  authority;  su- 
preme rule  or  power. 

"  My  kingdom  stiinds  on  brittle  glass-" 

ShaJceap.  :  /iichard  II..  It.  % 

3.  A  region,  a  territory,  a  tract,  a  realm. 

"  The  wafry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  Bpirits,'' 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Yeniee.  11.  T. 

XL  'Nat.  Hist.  :  The  designation  of  the 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  divi- 
sions into  which  natural  objects  are  arranged. 
They  are  three  in  number,  the  Animal,  the 
Vegetable,  and  the  Mineral  Kingdoms.  The 
designation  was  introduced  or  received  an 
impulse  from  Linna-us,  who  divided  the  Im- 
perium  Natune  into  three  Regna  Naturte  : 
(1)  Regnum  Animale,  (2)  Regnnm  Vegetabile, 
and  (3)  Regnum  Lapideum. 


(Ste,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  f!^,  fatber;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir.  marine;   go,  p^t^ 
or,  wore.  wQlf,  worlc,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  pnlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try.  Simian,    a.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qn  -  kw. 


kingdomed— kino 
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kingdom  of  heaven,  kingdom  of 
God,  \ 

Scripture  A  Theology  : 

1.  A  spiritual  kingdom  (Luke  xvii.  21  ; 
John  xviii.  36)  wliich  was  "at  liand"  when 
John  the  Baptist  animnnceil  the  approach- 
ing advent  of  Jt'^ub  (Matt.  iii.  2),  and  even 
after  the  imiiistry  of  the  latter  had  cum- 
menced  (Mark  i.  !.'>).  The  proper  prepuratinu 
for  it  WHS  repeut^mce  (i/jv/.).  Jesus  preachni 
its  coming  (Luke  iv.  43,  viii.  1,  xvi.  IB).  Afttr 
his  iniracuKnis  puwer  had  Iwon  experiment- 
ally demonstrated  and  tlie  evangelists  gone 
forth,  it  had  arrived  (Matt.  xii.  2S;  Luke  1.11). 
It  was  to  aiivance  from  small  beginnini;^,  like 
a  seeii  whirh  germinates,  grows,  and  bears 
fruit  (Mark  iv.  2ti-32).  Commencing  on  earth, 
its  full  establishment  was  to  be  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  age  in  tlie  other  world 
(Matt.  xii.  24  to  50  ;  Luke  xili.  2S,  29,  xxii.  10, 
is).  Before  one  could  entt-r  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  he  must  bo  born  again  (John  iii.  3).  The 
exjiression  "kingdom  of  hea\*en"  is  tliecoramon 
one  in  Matthew,  while  kingdom  of  God  is 
frequent  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

2.  The  laws  by  which  this  spiritual  kingdom 
is  governed ;  God's  dealings  with  his  people. 
(Matt.  xxii.  2-14.) 

lung'-domed,  o.  [Eng.  kingdom ;  -ed.] 
Like  a  kingdom  ;  in  the  coiulition  of  a  king- 
dom.    (Shakesp. :  TtoUus  £  Cressula,  ii.  3.) 

bing'-fislL,  s,    [Eng.  king,  amljlsh.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Lampris  Luv/i  or  guttatjis,  a  beautiful  flsli 
of  the  mackerel  family.  The  back  and  sides 
are  of  a  rich  green,  with  purjile  and  gold  re- 
flections;  the  under  parts  yellowish-green,  a 
few  white  spots  above  and  below  the  lateral 
line  ;  the  tins  vermilion.  Rare  in  the  British 
sea.s.     Called  also  the  Opah.     [Leuci.s.] 

2.  The  Araeriean  name  for  a  fish  called  by 
Linnaus  Ferrxi  alburnus,  then  HcUtna  tiebn- 
lusa,  now  Menticirrus  nebulosus.  Called  also 
the  Bermuda  Whiting. 

3.  Cybium  regale,  one  of  the  Scoraberidce. 

]Eing'-f  ish-er,  «.    (Named  from  the  brilliance 
of  it»  plumage.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Alcedo  (q.v. ).  The 
CoiTiinon  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  vtpida,  is  blue 
above,  greener  on  the  mantle  and  scapulars, 
with  beautiful  rich  cobalt  on  the  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail  coverts  ;  a  spot  iu  front  of  the 
eye,  the  eye  coverts  and  under  parts  are 
rufous  ;  the  head  is  blue,  barred  with  black  ; 
the  wings  blue,  with  spots  of  brighter  cobalt 
on  the  coverts;  the  throat  and  a  patch  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  are  white  ;  the  checks 
and  sides  of  the  breast  are  blue;  the  bill 
black,  the  feet  red.  The  female  and  yoiing 
are  like  the  male,  but  are  red  at  the  l>ase  nf 
the  under  mandible.  Length  seven  inches. 
Nolo  like  "ti-ti-ti."  This  opecics  belonge  to 
Knrupe.  O'rtfle  hxdrtjmi,  the  belted  Kinp-fisher. 
is  a  common  form  in  the  I'uited  States.  An- 
other well  known  fi>rni  is  E.  rudix,  llie  jticd 
Kingfiflier  uf  India  and  Africa.  The  Langli- 
iiig  Jackass  of  AuKlralia  is  nii  example  ot  u 
numerous  snb-famity.  The  KingHr^lier  is  tho 
Halcyon  uf  ancient  myth(»logicli-gi-iiil.  It  hitri's 
a  luile  in  tho  ground,  makes  u  nect  of  hub- 
bones,  and  lays  six  or  neven  opgw,  the  wbulo 
prucesM  taking  about  t\^(-nty-oue  days. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Aleedinidre  (q.v.). 

H  Tho  Pied  Kingllsher,  Ccryle  rudis^  is 
common  on  tlie  Nile  and  in  India. 

•  king*  hood,  •  kyng  hed,  «.  [Eng.  king 
(2),  s.  ;  -hood,  -hrad.]  The  stat*  or  condition 
oi  being  a  king;  kii.gship. 

"  For  hU  kynghvd 
Ho  may  horn  both  waio.^  utid  NpUle.' 

Qower:  C.  ^.,  bk.  vll. 

kins' -hiinter,  «•    V^^^e-  ^ing,  and  hunUr.] 
Omith. :  Hatoyon,  a  geuua  of  ICingBahers. 
(Swainson.)    [Halcyon.] 

Ung'-i-a,  g.  [Named  after  Captain  PhlHp 
King,  K.N.,  often  employed  on  tho  eoiist  of 
Australia.] 

But.  :  The  typicjil  guumt  of  tho  obsolete 
order  KinKiiceie  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  arbor- 
escent rnaliea  from  South  AuatnUia. 

\  king-I-a' -96-00,  s.jtl.  [Mod.  Lat.  kingi(a): 
lAt.  fem.  pi.  ailj.  sufT.  -iicete.] 

Bat  ;  Endlichcr's  name  for  an  endogenous 
order  now  merged  in  JuncaceiL-  (Itushe^s). 


t  king -less,    n.      [Eng.   king  12X  8.;    -Uss.] 
Without  a  kiug  ;  having  no  kmg. 

"A  UtV'«tt  people  (ur  Auerveli-SB  itAte.** 

Byron:  ChiUlt  Harold,  L  Sd. 

t  king'-let,  *.    [Eng.  king:  diniin.  suff.  -W.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  A  little  king,  a  potty  king. 

•■  No  one  will  re^rii't  that  the  kin-jUU.  or  moat  of 
thrin.  havtf  lieeii  dUmlsaed  to  clrAT  tbo  *»>•.■'— 
tiaudam.  Sept.  2,  188-J. 

2.  Zool. :  The  Golden-crested  Wren,  RegiUtis 
crist'Uiis, 


*  kins'- li- hood,  >■     i^^S 
Koyal'v. 


kinijly ;    'hood.\ 


king-like,  a.    (Eng.  king,  and  Hke."] 

1.  Like  a  king ;   becoming  or  befitting  a 
king  ;  noble,  royal. 

"Nut  to  tii'hold  the  kingtikt  rulo  uid  roTalUs  o(  a 
cousull."— P.  IloUaud:  Lifius,  p.  1,025. 

2.  N()ble,  magnilicent. 

king'-H-ness.  s.  [Eng.  kingly;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  kingly. 

*king'-lihg,  s.  (Eng.  king  (2).  8.;  dirain. 
sulf.  -lijig :  Ger.  kOniglein.]  A  little  king,  a 
kinglet,  a  petty  king. 


king'-l^,  a.  &  adv.    [A.S.  cy7ielic(&,),  cytielice 
(adv.);  Ger.  koniglich.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  orpeilainingtoa  king  or  kings  ;  royal. 

"  It  wiu  s1»urd  to  tJilk  of  lenviiig  Jkiues  merely  tin* 
kiwjly  uame  and  deprivlux  liini  of  all  the  kiu-jln 
yovrcT'—Macauiay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Carried  on  by  or  under  a  king;  royal, 
monarchic'd  :  as,  a  kingly  government, 

3.  Befitting  or    becoming  a  king  ;    noble, 
magniiirent,  royal,  regal. 

■'A  generous.  Imiil 
l>rtid, 

B.  As  adv.:    Like  a  king;  as  becomes  a 
kiug;  royally. 


e.  Rud  klnffly  pfltle.' 
Hind  <t  fantlurr.  111.  68L 


KlNtiroST. 


"  My  RTi-ftt  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up." 

Shaketp.  :  tivnnet  144. 

king'-post,  king'-pie9e,  s.   [Eng.  kiiig,  and 

post  or  pico-'.l 

Arch.:  The  mid- 
dU-  I'ost  of  a  roof, 
standing  in  the  tie 
beam  and  reaching 
up  to  the  ridge  ;  it 
is  often  foi-nied  in- 
to an  octagonal  co- 
lumn  with  cajutal 
and  base,  and  small 
strut-s  or  baj^es, 
which  are  slightly 
curved,  spreading 
from  it  above  the 
capital     to     some 

other  timbers.    Also  kno^vn  as  erown-post,  or 
joggle- post. 

kingpost -roof.  $. 

Ardt. :  A  roof  having  but  one  vertical  post 
Id  each  truss. 

king'-ship, s.   [Eng.  kiTtg ;  •ship.)  Tliequality 
or  state  ot^  being  a  king ;  the  stole,  oflice,  or 
dignity  ot  a  king  ;  royalty  ;  supreme  power. 
"  If  tM«  b«  kingly,  tlwti  furoMrulI  for  nie 
All  khi'jstiip.  i\>ioi-er:   Tablf  Talk,  150, 

king'-ston,  klng'-st^no,  king's' -a t6ne, 

s.     IKiig.  king,  and  stomi.] 
Ichlhy. :  A  name  for  the  Angel-llsb  (q.v.). 
King!',-at6lU  prop,  jtarne.  (See  tho  compounds.) 

Kingston's  -  metal,  s.  An  alloy  of 
eoppor,  tin,  and  niiicurj-,  used  for  the  i>ear- 
ings  of  very  heavy  hhaflH,  on  account  of  its 
great  smoothness  of  surface,  and  tho  conso- 
(luent  absence  of  much  friction, 

KlngSton's-valve,  a.  A  conical  valve, 
forming  the  outlet  of  the  blow-off  pipe  of  a 
niarfno  engine  ;  it  opens  through  the  side  of 
tho  vessel  oy  turning  a  scri'W. 

*  king'-td-ble,  «.    [ISng.  king,  and  inble."] 

Arch.  :  A  course  or  member,  ronicftured  to 
bo  tho  string-course  with  l«ill  and  Ihiwer  orna- 
nienU  in  tliu  hollow  moulding,  usual  under 
parapets. 

king'-wo^d,  9.     [Kng.  Hnf^anil  ipood.) 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  wood  Trtun  Ilniztl,  called 
also  Violet-wood.  It  Is  obtained  from  u  MiM<cies 
of  Triptotomiia.  or,  according  U>  aoino,  fMm 
Brya  e/wntu.  It  Is  usetl  for  turning  and  aiblnct 
work,  and  Is  beauUftiUy  varlegatml  with  violet 
Htreaka. 


kin'-io,  a.    (Qt'iNtc.J 

klnlo-aold,  s.    [Quinic-acid.] 

lu-nix-3^8,  s.  [Gr.  «iww  (Art7i«o)  «b  to  move, 
and  i(vs  (irus)  =  the  waist.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  land  tortoises.  Throf 
species  have  been  described  ;  the  best  known 
is  Kinyxis  homeana,  ftx>m  Demerara  and 
Guadaloupe. 

kink  (1),  8.  [Dnt.  &  Sw.,  from  the  same  root 
as  leel.  kikna  =  to  sink  at  the  knees  ;  keikr^ 
bent  backwards  ;  kcikja  =  to  bend  biickwards ; 
ktngr  =  s^  crook,  a  bight;  Norw.  kika  =  ia 
writhe ;  keiJca  =  to  Iwnd  back  or  aside  ;  Hnka 
=  to  writhe,  to  twist ;  kink  =»  a  twistj 
I.  Literatly: 

1.  Music :  A  twist  in  a  catgnt  string  ttom 
close  laying,  which,  by  uncoiling  and  weaken- 
ing that  part  of  the  string  in  which  it  occura, 
frequently  makes  itu.scless  fort&e  instrument 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  shar])  bend  In  a  rope  or  cable 
which  prevents  its  reeving  through  a  block  or 
a  hole,  or  iu  a  hose,  proveuttug  water  passing 
through  it. 

IL  yig. :  A  crotchet,  a  whira,  a  caprice. 

*  kink (2),  s.  [Cf.  chincongh.]  A  fit  of  cough- 
ing ;  an  immoderate  tit  of  laughter. 

kink  (I),  v.i.  [Kink  (1),  «.]  To  twist  or  ran 
into  kinks  ;  to  wind  into  a  kink. 

kink  (2),  v.i.     [Kink  (2),  s] 

1.  To  gasp  for  breath,  as  In  coughing.  (Said 
esi)ecially  of  a  child  with  the  hooping-cough.) 

2.  To  laugh  immoderately. 

kin'-k9,  8.     [Hind.] 

Bot. :  An  annual  herb  of  the  Composite 
family,  common  in  many  parts  of  India.  Ita 
seeds  yield  by  pressure  a  green  oil,  possessing 
valuable  properties,  which  promise  to  make  it 
of  considerable  value  in  the  arts. 

kin'-ka-JOU,  s.  [Fr,  kinkajou,  quincajoti,  from 
carcajou,  tiie  native  name.] 

Zool. ;  Cercoleptes,  a  genus  of  Carnivorous 
Mammals,  family  Procionidie  (q.v.l.  They 
have  prehensile  tails,  with  which  tlicy  hang 
on  to  trees.  They  have  some  atflnity  to  the 
Ijeiuurs,  of  which  they  are  the  partial  repre- 
sentatives in  the  New  World,  whore  they 
oe<-ur  in  South  America  and  in  Mexico.  Tho 
best-known  species  is  Cercoleptescaudivolt^ulus. 
which  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  tail  of 
eigliteen  inches. 

kink'-hdust,  kink'  host,  s.  [Eng.  WaA:(2), 
and  fiaust  (q.v.).J  The  huoping-oough.  {Pro- 
vincial.) 

kin'-kle,  $.  [Eng.  kitik (2) ;  fiequent.  sulf.  -U.) 
A  severe  lit  of  coughing. 

kink'-y,  a.  Havingkiuks,  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

kin'  less,  a.    [Eng.  kin; 'less.]    Without  kin 

ur  ivlations. 
kinless-loons,  s.  pi.     A  name  given  by 

the  .Scoteh  to  the  .judges  sent  among  them  by 
Cromwell,  beeause  they  distributed  justice 
impart ially,  without  being  Inlluonced  by  family 
or  party  ties. 

kin  ni-kin-io',   kin-ni-ldn-nlok',  «. 

(Amer.  Indian.]  A  composition  eonsisiing  of 
dried  leaves  and  baik  of  n-d  sumac  or  rc<i 
willow,  used  by  tiui  North  •American  Indians 
for  smoking. 

ki'-no,  jr.    [Fr.] 

1.  Chenu  :  A  kind  of  gum,  which  exudes 
ft-om  certain  trees,  and  Is  ilried  withtuit  artill- 
cial  heat.  Theio  lue  four  varieties  tm)iurU}4l 
into  this  country— viz.,  the  Vxi.^t  Indian  or 
Malabar  Kino  from  /'/*nwarj»»s  ntanruptuM; 
Ilengal  or  Ibitea  Kino  fi-om  Hute^i  frondoaa ; 
African  or  Oambiu  Kino  fnmi  /'.  erimtonu; 
and  Atistralian,  Uidany  liiy,  or  Eucalyptus 
Kino  from  KuiMlyptus  nt-ffni^i.  ItcouHisUof 
darli-red  nnguliir  fn»ginent*(,  lurely  I.trgiT  than 
a  ix<a,  and  e«Hi)y  splitting  into  Mttll  nmnller 
pleeea.  In  cold  watvr  they  sink,  imitly  di» 
solving  and  furmlng  a  vpr>'  (wtrlngrnt  aota- 
ti«'n.  It  in  ver>-  soluble  In  spirit.'*  of  wine, 
aflording  a  dnrk-ri'ddlsh,  slightly  arid  solu- 
tion. In  il.s  g<  lu'nd  tteliavlour  ktno  clnsidy 
rvatunblvH  catechu,  and  yields  by  sluiilHrtTat- 
mont  the  aamu  pmductJi.  It  is  admlnltflfrnHl 
iu  mvdicino  as  an  natringent. 

2.  Phar. :  The  luapiHsalod  Juloo  of  \'arioua 


hGih  1>6y;  p^t.  Ji^l;  cat,  90II,  ohorus,  fhln.  bonph;   go.  gom;  thin,  ^hls;  ain,  a«;  expoot.  ^onophou.  oflst.     ihg. 
-tlan  =  skan.    -tion,  -^ion  =  nhtkn ;  -^on,  ^on  ~  zbun.     -clous,  -tloas,  -aloua  =  shfls.    -ble,  -die,  &> .  -  bfl.  dfL 
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kinoin— kissable 


plants.  [1.]  It  is  bn-.iigbt  to  tliis  country  in 
email  an^'ular  pieces,  constitiitinK  broken  red- 
dish-black tears,  ruby-red  at  the  edges,  shining 
and  brittle,  in  powder  a  dark-red.  Compound 
powder  of  kino  and  tincture  of  kino  are 
powerful  astringents.  It  is  given  in  pyrosis 
and  diarrhoea,  and  as  a  gargle  in  relaxed 
throat;  sometimes  also  it  is  chewed.   (Garrod.) 

tin'-O  in,  s.     tEng.,  &c.  kino;  -in.] 

Chem.  :  CuHiaOg.  A  reddish  crystalline 
body  obUiined  by  boiling  Malabar  kino  with 
dilute  hydroehloric  acid,  and  shaking  up  the 
filtrate  with  ether.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
in  alcohol.  Its  sohitions  may  be  evaporate<l 
without  alteration,  but  tliey  decompose  ou 
long  exposure  to  the  air. 

ki-nol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  !«»'£«»  (A^ineo)  =  to  move, 
and  Aoyoi  (log^s)  ~  a  discourse.]  A  name 
given  to  that  branch  of  physics  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  motion. 

Ui-none',  s.    [Quinone.] 

ki-no-ster'-non,  s.  [Gr.  kuVw  {kineo)  =  to 
8et  in  motion,  to  move,  and  (ntpvov  (sternon) 
=  the  breast.  ] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Emydes  (River  and  Marsh 
Tortoises).  Kinostcmonpemisylvanicum is  the 
Pennsylvanian  Terrapin.    [Terrapin.] 

ki-nov'-ic,  a.     [QriNovic] 

klnovic-acld,  s.    [Quinovic-acid.] 

•kin-red,  "kin-rede,  s.    [Kindred.] 

•kin-ric,s.  [Eng.kin^;  sufT.  -ric  =  dominion  ; 
as  in  bishopric,  &c.]     A  kingdom. 

kin^'-folk  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  kin.  and/o^fc.] 
Relation^",  kin,  persons  of  the  same  family. 

luu'-sliip,  «.  Relationship,  consanguinity; 
the  state  of  being  of  the  same  kin. 

Scbis'-man,  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and  vuin.]  A  man 
of  the  same  race  or  family  ;  a  relation  by  blood. 

"All  hia  kinsmen.  rII  his  friends,  wereaxrayed round 
IW—Jfacautuy  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

titn^'-'wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and  woman.] 
A  woman  of  the  same  race  or  family ;  a  female 
relation. 

"  Hia  kinstcoman  was,  though  not  restored  In  blood, 
yet  put  in  a  capacity  to  succeed  to  the  crown."— 
Burnet:  Ititt.  He/irrm,  (an.  I53fi), 

kin-tal,  s.    [Quintal.] 

Ulnt^led^e,  s.    [Kentledge.] 

Idn-tra,  s,    [Country.]    Country.    (Scotch.) 

"  Though  he  waa  bum  to  kintra  wark." 

Burnt :  Elegy. 

Iwin'-Zig-ite,  s.  [From  the  Kinzig  iuSchwarz- 
wald,  where  it  occurs.] 

Petrol, :  A  rock  consisting  of  manganese- 
garnet,  magnesian-mica,  and  oligoclase,  often 
with  some  iolite  and  fibrolite.  It  occurs  at 
WittichMi,  at  the  Kinzig.     (Rutley.) 

lo-osk,  s.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of  open  pavilion  or 
summer-house,  constructed  of  wood,  straw, 
Ac,  and  supported  on  pillars,  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade.  They  are  used  in  gardens, 
parks,  &e.,  and  in  Paris  and  other  continental 
cities  as  depots  for  the  sale  of  papers. 

"  She  now  went  slowly  to  that  small  kingk." 

Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

ki'-o-tdme,  s.  [Gr.  Kiuiv  {kion)  =  a  column, 
and  Ttn^'ui  (te-nino)  =  to  cut.] 

Svrg. :  A  knife  for  cutting  membrane;  es- 
pecially certain  pseudo-membraneous  bands  in 
the  rectum  and  bladder  ;  it  was  introduced  by 
the  celebrated  French  surgeon  Desault. 

kip  (1),  B.     [EtynL  doubtful.] 

Ta7ining :  T^eather  of  yearlings  or  small 
■attle.     A  grade  between  calf  and  cowhide. 

kip  (2),  5.     [EtjTn.  doubtful.]     A  house  of 
ill-fame. 

ftipe.  s.  [A.S.  cepnn  =  to  catch,  to  ke^.]  An 
osier  basket  used  for  catching  fish. 

klp'-page  (age  as  Ig),  5.  [Et>nn.  doubtful.] 
A  violent  passion  ;  disorder,  confusion. 

"  He  was  in  a  unco  kippage  when  we  sent  him  a  hook 
Instead  of  u itk -sticks."— Scot ( :  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

kip'-per,  s.  [Dut.  ki2yper=tn hatch,  to  spawn.] 
1.    A  -salmon  directly  after  the  spawning 
season,  when  it  is  imftt  to  be  eaten ;   more 
especially  a  male  salmon  at  this  season. 


2.  A  salnuMi  or  herring  split  open,  salted, 
and  smoke-dried. 

"I'll  never  master  him  without  the  light— and  a 
braver  kipper,  could  I  but  land  him— never  relsted 
abiiue  a  pair  o' cleeka."— Sco(( ;   Guy  Mannering,  ch. 

XXTi 

*  kipper-time,  j. 

Eng.  Law  :  Tlie  period  between  the  Srd  ana 
12th  of  May,  during  which  hshing  for  salmon 
was  forbidden  in  the  Thames  between  Graves- 
end  and  Henl«y-on-Thames. 

kip'-per,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Amorous, 
sprightly,  gay,  light-hearted. 

kipper-nut,  s.    The  pig-nut  or  earth-nut. 

kip'-per,  v.t.  [Kipper,  s.]  To  cure  and  pre- 
serve, as  salmon  or  herrings,  by  splitting  them 
open,  salting,  and  smoke-drying  them. 

kip'-skin,  s.     [Eng.  kipt  and«fc-m.] 

Tanning:  The  same  as  Klp(l),  (q-T.). 

kirb,  s.    [Curb.] 

kirb-roof,  s.    [Curb-roof.] 

Itjr-i-a-chu-na,  s.    [Ceylonese.] 

B'>t.:  The  Cowplant  of  Ceylon,  Gymnema 
lacti/erum.    [Gymnema.) 

kirk,  kirke,  s.  llcel.  kirgja;  Dan.  kirke; 
Sw.  ki/Tkn,  all  from  A.S.  drice,  circe  =  a 
church  (q.v.).] 

1,  A  church. 

"To  kirk  he  on  the  Sabbath-day 
Weut  baud  in  hand  with  her." 

Wordtteorth  :  The  Rlind  Highland  Boy. 

2.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

"The  violent  men  am^ng  them  were  ever  pressing 
the  purging  the  kirk."— Burnet;  SiMt.  Oum  Time,  bk.  £ 

kirk-session,  s. 

Presbyterianism :  A  "court"  in  the  Esta- 
blished and  other  Presbyterian  Churches.  It 
consists  of  the  minister  and  elders,  and  has 
charge  of  the  spiritual  affairs  in  the  parish  or 
congregation. 

kirk,  v.t.     [Kirk,  s.]    To  church.    (Scotch.) 

"  kirked,  a.  [Etjrm.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  cerran 
=  to  turn.]     Crooked,  bent. 

"  Hia  eyea  red  sparkling  a*  the  Are  gh)w. 
His  nose  fruuuced  full  kirked  stood." 

Bomuunt  of  t?ie  Bote. 

*lurk'-nian,  *klrke-man,  «.  [Eng.  kirk, 
and  man.]  One  belonging  to  the  church  ;  a 
minister. 

"  Let  neither  your  governor  nor  yonr  hirkeman 
feede  you  forth  wltb  fayre  wordes."—  Boliiished : 
Descript  Eng..  bk.  il.,  ch.  xvili. 

lum,  v.t.    [KiRN,  s.)    To  churn.    (Scotch.) 

kirn,  s.     [Icel.  kiriia."] 

1.  A  churn  (qv.). 

2.  The  feast  of  harvest-home,  so  called 
because  a  churnful  of  cream  formed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  entertainment. 

"  Hia  rustic  ifci»^*«  loud  revelry." 

Scott :  Marmion,  iv.    (Introd.) 

kirsQh-was'-ser  (W  as  V),  s.  [Ger.,  from 
kirschi  =■  cherry  (Lat.  c^rasus),  and  wosser  — 
water.]  An  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  black  cherry. 

kirs'-en,  Idrs'-ten,  v.t, 
christen,  to   baptize. 
(Scotch. ) 
"The  four-gill  ehapi,  w«'m 
gar  him  latter. 
And    kirten     him    wl ' 
reekiu"  water  " 

Burnt  .■  Epistle  to 
J.  Lapraik. 

*kir'-some,  a. 

[Chrtsom.]  Christian, 
baptized. 

kirs'-ten-ing,  kirs- 

ning,'  s.    [Christen- 
ing.] 

Idr-tle,  *kir'-tel, 
•  kur  -  tel,  *  klr  - 
telle,   s.     [A. 8.   ci/r-    y> 
tfl ;    cogn.   with  IceU    '    1 
kyrtiU ;  Dan.  kiortcl=s 
a  tunic,  a  gown  ;  Sw.  kirtle. 

kjortel  =  a  petticoat. 

According  to  Ske^at  a  dirain.  from  skirt  (q.v.). J 
1.  A  sort  of  upper  garment ;  a  gown ;  a 
petticoat ;  a  short  jacket. 

"  WeAring  her  Nnrman  oap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and 
the  eftr-riiik-s."  Long/ell ou> :  Evangeiine,  i.  1, 

%  A  quantity  of  flax,  about  100  lbs. 


[Christen.]    To 


kir'-tle,  v.t.    [Kirtle,  s.] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  kirtle. 

"  Yelling  tbetr  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtUd 
clan.  Byron     Childe  Bar^ld,  iL  71. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  a  kirtle  to  ;  to 
tuck  up. 

kir'-tled  (tied  as  teld),  a.  (Eng.  kirtl(e): 
■fiL]    Dressed  in  or  weaiing  a  kirtle. 

kir'-wan-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after 
Kirwah,  the  mineralogist ;  suS.  'ite  (Min.).'\ 

Mill. :  A  soft,  fibrous,  green  mineral, 
occurring  in  the  basalt  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicatfi  of  alumina, 
protoxide  of  iron  and  lime. 

MSQh'- tim  -  ite,  s.  [Named  by  Korovaeff 
after  its  locality,  Kischtim,  Urals,  Russia.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  greasy 
lustre  and  dark -brownish-yellow  colour;  thin 
fragments,  translucent.  Compos. :  a  fiuo- 
carbonate  of  lanthanum  and  cerium.  Found 
sparsely  in  the  gold  washings  of  the  Borsovka 
river,  Kischtim. 

klsh  (1).  5.     [Ger.  kies,  kiss  =  gravel,  pyrites.] 
Smelting : 

1.  A  carburet  of  iron  which,  when  cold, 
appears  in  bright  shining  scales,  but  which 
is  in  the  liquid  form  in  the  iron-smelting 
furnace,  where,  owing  to  its  levity,  it  floats 
upon  the  surface.  It  possesses  most  of  the 
properties  of  graphite,  but  contains  less 
carbon. 

2.  The  impurities  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  molten  lead  in  a  furnace. 

kish  (2),  s.    [Gael,  ceis.]    A  fish-lmsket, 

*kis'-met,  s.  [Pers.  A:i(S7)ii((.]  An  Eastern 
name  for  fate  or  destiny. 

kiss,  *kis8e.  *ky8se,  *cusse,  v.t.  &  i. 
[.\.S.  cyss'tn  ;  Ger.  kiissen;  Dan.  kysser ;  Sw. 
Ari/ssa.]    [Kiss,  s.J 

A.  Traiisilii^e : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  express  affection  for  by  saluting 
with  the  lips  ;  to  salute  with  a  kiss  ;  to  cartsK 
by  joining  lips. 

"  He  took 
The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kist  her  lips.* 

Shakesp. :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew.  UL  3. 

n.  Figuratii^ely : 

1.  To  treat  with  fondness  or  aflTection ;  to 
delight  in. 

•■  The  hearts  of  princes  kiu  obedience." 

Shakeip.  :  Benry  VIIL,  lit  L 

2.  To  touch  gently  ;  to  meet. 

■•  In  Buch  n  uight  aa  this. 
When  thOBweet  wind  did  gently  kits  the  trees.* 

Shake^p. :  Merchant  of  I'ettic*.  v.  L 

3.  To  reach  to  ;  to  touch. 

"The  towers  kissed  the  cloudB." 

Shaketp. :  PerieUi,  L  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  Lit. :  To  join  lips  in  afllectiou  or  respect; 
to  salute  or  caress  with  kisses, 

"  Courtaied  when  you  have  and  kissed." 

Stiakcsp.  :  Tempett,  1.  2. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  touch,  to  meet,  to  come  in 
contact. 

"  Like  fire  and  powder,  which,  as  they  kiss,  coiutaiie.* 
Shakeap.  :  Borneo  *  Juliet,  11.  fi. 

51  (1)  To  kiss  the  dust :  To  die  ;  to  be  slain. 

(2)  To  kiss  the  groxind  or  earth  :  To  bow  down 
in  token  of  submission  or  repentance. 

"They  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth." 

Shaketp. :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  L 

(3)  To  kiss  hands :  To  kiss  the  hand  of  tha 
sovereign  on  being  appointed  to  and  accepting 
high  oftice. 

"  Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place." 
Covper :  /ieiiretnent,  Hd. 

(4)  To  kiss  the  rod:  To  submit  tamely  to 
punishment. 

kiss,   *cns,   *kisse,   *kus,   ^kusse,  s, 

[A.S.  cos;  cogn.  with  Ger.  kuss;  Dut.  kus; 
Icel.  koss;  Dan.  kys ;  Sw.  kyss ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kus.  ] 

1.  A  salutation  given  by  the  lips  in  tokeo 
of  afl'ection. 

"  Last  with  a  kiss  he  took  a  long  farewelL" 

Dryden     Veid  ;  Met nmor phases  liL 

2.  A  confection  made  of  the  whites  of  eggs, 
powdered  sugar,  and  currant  jelly,  mixed  and 
baked  in  an  oven. 

*klss'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  kiss;  -aftfe,]  De* 
ser\ing*to  be  kissed  ;  that  may  be  kissed. 

■■  1  never  saw  him  look  sterner  and  less  kisf-ible.'— 
Lytton  :  The  Caxtons.  pt.  xii.,  ch.  v. 


&te,  mt.  fare,  amidst,  wkat,  l^ill.  father ;  we.  wet.  here    camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  Twrk.  who.  son;  miite,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Sjh^lan.    ee,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw« 


icissee— kite 
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ee',   s.      [Eug.  kiss;    -«.)     A  person 

kissnl. 

"Till*  Hebe  Mr.  Oordon  greeted  with  a  loving  klas, 
which  the  kUsrti  reatuteU."— iyfton  ;  PeUiam,  cu.  L 

kiBS-er,  s.    lEng.  kiss;  -er.]    One  who  kisses. 


kiss  -ing,  jrr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     (Kiss,  v.] 

A,  A-  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  a4j. :  (See 
lilt'  vei-li). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  saluting  with  a 
kiss  ;  a  kiss. 

"After  so  mAoy  bowlugs,  croMlugs,  aud  kistinffi  of 
the  iilUr."— fluniet;   But-  Reform,  fan.  1548). 

*  kissing-coxnfits,  s.  j^l. 

1.  Ord.  iMiig. :  Sugar-plums  perfUmed  to 
make  the  breath  sweet. 

2.  Bot. :  The  roots  of  Erifngium  maritimwm, 
candied.  The  plant  is  deemed  au  aphrodisiac. 
Tliey  are  the  kissing  comfits  of  Shakespeare. 
[Ebynoo-root.] 

klsslng-omst,  s.  That  portion  of  the 
Upper  crust  of  a  loaf  which  touches  another. 

"Tlieae  luked  him  kifningmuft.  and  those 
Brouiiht  him  smnll  be<r."        Kiuj :  Cookery. 

kiss -miss,  s.    [Pers.] 

Iii<i.,  itc. :  A  small  variety  of  grape,  from 
which  Siiiraz  wine  is  made. 

•kiss'-wor-thy,  a.  [Eng.  kiss,  and  wtrtky.) 
Peserviug  of  being  kissed- 

"Thy  most  kiMnpcrrhif  face,' 

Sir  P.  Sidney :  SonneU :  Love. 

kist.  s.     [Chest.] 

kist,  -''.  '[nind.  qist.]  In  the  East  Indiefl  an 
iusUiinicnt  of  a  rent,  tax,  &c. 

klst-vaen,  s.    [Cistvaen.] 

•  kit  (1),  v.t.    [Cdt,  v.] 

•kit  <2),  v.t.  [Kit  (2),  s.]  To  place  or  put  in 
a  tul>  or  other  vessel. 

"The  flsh  Li  brought  ashore  again  to  the  cooper n 
olBctfB.  l-oiled,  pickled,  and  kitted. "—FeitnanC :  T/i« 
Corn'Twn  Sahuon, 

kit  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  cotitr. 
of  A.S.  ci/iere  =  a  gittern  ;  Lat.  cithara.]  A 
small  violin,  about  sixttjen  indies  long,  played 
with  a  bow  of  nearly  the  same  length,  used 
by  dancing-masters  because  of  its  convenience 
for  currying  from  place  to  place. 


Wt  (■>),  '  kltte.  •  kyt,  s.     [O.  Dut.  kitte  =  a 
tub ;  Out.  kit  =  a  wooden  can.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ixtnguage: 

1.  A  large  bottle. 

2.  A  vessel  of  varioaa  kinds ;  a  milk-pail. 
Stub. 

"In  palls,  kiU,  illsbes,  basins,  iilnboukes,  bowls. 
Their  scurcheil  bosoms  merrily  tliey  biute." 

Drayton:  Motet,  Sit  Birth  *  Aliracl^t. 

3.  That  which  contains  the  necessaries, 
tools,  Sic,  of  a  tradesman  :  hence,  generally, 
AD  outfit :  au,  a  soldier's  kit. 

4.  Used  contemptuously  with  the  adjective 
whole  for  the  entire  lot  or  set :  as,  the  wJujle 
kit  of  them. 

6.  A  cement  for  stuffing  canvas  to  place  over 
tbe  vents  of  carcasses  to  keep  out  tlit;  damp. 
6.  A  flaring-bottomed  tub  for  fish  and  butter, 
n.  I'hotng.  :  Also  known  as  inside  frame.  A 
thin,  flat,  rectanguliir  frame  of  wood  which 
fits  within  a  pl.-ilc-holdcr  for  the  j'Urpose  of 
ciial'ling  the  latt^-r  tti  carry  a  sensitized  ])lat(j 
emidlcr  than  that  for  whudi  it  was  originally 
desi;^ned.  There  may  be  mnny  of  these  for 
one  holder,  and  they  often  tit  one  within  the 
other,  forming  a  nest.  The  inside  coiners,  us 
Is  the  cjise  in  the  plnte-holder  itself,  are  pro- 
vided with  glass  or  hard  rubl'cr  angle-pieces, 
upon  which  tht-  j>Iatc  rests  t^i  prevent  con- 
tact lM?tweeii  the  wood  and  the  nitratt-  of 
silver  solution  adhering  to  tin-  wr-t  plate, 
which  would  cause  stains  upon  the  negiiiive. 

kit  (3),  8.    [Cat,  Kitten,]    A  kitten. 

klt-oat,  «.  The  eastern  counties  name 
for  tii'-iiit  ('(.v.). 

Kit-ait  Toll : 

Agric.  :  A  klml  of  roller  for  land,  in  fonn 
somewhat  resembling  a  dniible  rone,  being 
thickest  in  the  middio  and  tapering  towards 
both  ends. 

tit  ai  bSl'-I-O,  .«.      [Named  after  Dr.    Paul 
Kitaibcl,  itrt)fe'fisor  of  botany  at  Pesth.J 


Bot. :  A  giMiiis  of  Malvaceai,  Kitaibelia  viti- 
folia  is  a  tall  malvaceous  plant  with  vine  like 
leaves  and  white  tlowers.  It  Is  used  in  Hun- 
gary as  a  vulnerary. 

kxt-^r,  s.    [Guitar.] 

kit'-c&t,  kit-k&t,  a.  [See  def.]  A  terra 
used  CO  de.->ignate  a  canvas  u-sed  for  portraits 
of  a  peculiar  size  :  viz.,  28  or  29  by  36  inches. 
The  name  originated  from  the  circumstance 
of  that  size  being  adopted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  for  the  portraits  he  painted  of  the 
Kitcat  Club,  an  association  of  eminent  politi- 
cal and  literary  cliaracters,  who  took  their 
name  from  one  Kit  (Christojdier)  Cat,  who 
supplied  them  with  the  mutton  pies  which 
formed  their  staple  dish. 

"  Btlll,  alt  th.'kt  is  tiue  In  it  mlt;ht  hnve  bocu  secured 
on  a  kitcat  ciinva£."~Atheit<aum.  Mart;h  l.  IS82. 

kitcat-Ukeness,  s.  A  portrait  painted 
on  tlie  size  of  canv.as  described  under  kitcat 
(q.v.) ;  a  jiortrait  about  half  length  in  which 
the  liands  :ire  shown. 

kit9h'  -  en,  *  kech  -  ene,  '  kich  -  ene» 
■kych-ene.  *kitch-ln,  *  kuch-ene. 
*  kych-yne,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  cicen  (for  cycen), 
from  Lat.  co^uina  =  a  kitchen,  ftom  coquo  = 
to  cook  ;  Ital.  cucina.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  room  in  a  house  where  the  food  is 
cooked  ;  a  cooking-room ;  a.room  appropriated 
to  cookery. 

"Cool  was  his  kitt:heti,  though  Lis  bmias  were  boL" 
liryden  :  Abiilom  A  Achitophel.  L  C2L 

t  2.  A  utensil  used  fur  cooking  meat. 

3.  Anything  eaten  with  bread  as  a  relish  : 
as  meat,  butter,  eggs,  fish,  cheese,  &.c, 
(Scotch.) 

II.  Naut. :  The  galley,  the  caboose. 

B,  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  used  in  a 
kitchen. 

*  kit9h'-en,  *  kitoh-in,  v.t.    [Kitchen,  s.] 

1.  To  regale  or  feed  in  a  kitchen. 
"  A  fat  friend  at  your  master's  house 

Thiit  kitchin'U  mo  for  you  to-day  at  dinner." 

ahaketp. :  Comedy  of  Krriirt,  v.  1, 

2.  To  serve  as  kitchen  to  ;  to  give  relish  t*^- ; 
ti'  render  palatable.     {Scotch.) 

kitchen-fare,  s.      The  fare  or  food  of 

Servants. 

*  kltchen-gain,  s.    Kitchen-stuff. 

kitchen-garden,  5.  A  garden  in  wlucb 
vegetables  are  cultivated  for  the  table. 

"  Tho  i)rudiH't  of  Ai(r?i(-n-j7«rrfCTulna!!  sorts  of  herbs, 
anll.'i(l»,  ]i|anU,  an<l  legumes-" — Sir  W.  Temple:  Of 
Ufirdeniui}. 

*  kitchen-latin,  s.    Inferior  Latin. 

*  kitchen  -  lee.  s.  Dirty  soap-suds. 
{Ford.) 

kitchen-maid,  s.  A  female  servant 
whose  business  it  is  to  assist  a  cook,  and 
clean  the  utensils  of  a  kitchen. 

kitchen-middens,  s.  pi. 

Arch-roL:  Kjokktnmoddinger,  refuse-heaps, 
or  shell-mounds— the  names  given  to  what 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  raised  beaches 
on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  but  which  are  now 
proved  Ut  ha^■e  been  deposited  by  early  man. 
It  was  lirst  observed  by  Prof.  Steenstrup  that, 
in  these  supposed  beaches,  the  shells  belonged 
entirely  ti>  full-grown  or  nearly  full-giown  in- 
dividuals; that  they  consisted  of  four  species 
— the  oyster,  the  cockle,  the  mussel,  and  the 
periwinkle— which  do  not  live  together,  nor 
require  the  same  conditions,  ami  would  not 
therefore  be  found  together  alone  in  a  natural 
deposit ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  stratum  con- 
tained scarcely  any  gravel,  but  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  shells.  The  discovery  of 
flint  implements  and  of  bones  bearing  the 
marks  of  knives  made  it  evident  that  these 
beds  were  the  sites  of  ani'ient  villages,  the 
jiojiulation  of  which  lived  princtjially  un  shell- 
ttsh,  but  partly  on  the  pr<iduee  of  the  chase. 
A  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors Hteenstrup.  Foreldiaminer,  and  Wor- 
Hiiae,  who  examined  a  large  number  of  these 
deposits,  crdleeted  moiiy  thonsaiitl  specimens, 
now  In  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiqiiilies 
at  Copenhagen,  and  embodied  the  result  of 
their  liibourH  in  six  reports  to  the  Danish 
Acadi-my  of  .Scienees.  Sir  Jidui  Lnbliock  ob- 
tained n-oni  a  kltchon-midden  at  Haveli>c  In 
l.si'ii  "fihnut  a  hundred  fnignients  <>f  bone, 
liiuny  rnde  Hakes,  sliiigstoiies,  and  Hint  frag- 


ments, together  with  nine  rude  axes  of  the 
ordinary  shell-mound  ly)K' ;"  and  he  whs  even 
more  successful  in  his  visit  to  the  Middon  at 
Meilgoard  in  1803.  Kitchen-mid''ens  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  Denmark.  Tliey  exist  un 
the  shores  of  the  Moray  Krith,  at  St.  Valery, 
close  to  tlie  mouth  of  "the  S(»mme;  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire,  in  Australia  {Piiikerton  ; 
7'ravcls.  Ji.  473),  in  Tierra  del  P'uego  (Darwin  : 
Journal,  p.  iJ34).  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
(Ethnol.  Soc.  Trans,  (n.  s.),  ii.  Ill'),  and  in 
North  (IVyman  :  American  Xaturalist.  vol.  ii., 
Nos.8,9,  U)and  South  America  (Brttt:  Indian 
THhes).  (Lu>'bock  :  Prc-hitioric  Tinus,  ch.  viL) 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  remains  or 
vertebrata  discovered  in  the  shell-niouuds  : — 

Pishes.— Uenin^t.  dsb.  Jon<:.  eel. 

Birds.— Cat'orcnilzlc.  sovcml  S)>eclM  of  ducks  and 
geese,  the  wild  bwah,  and  the  LTpat  auk.  muw  extinct 

Mnmutals. — Stag,  rucdeer,  wild  iKKir  tlir*c  Ihroelonn- 
Ing  'j:  per  cent  of  the  wboh- :  urus,  dc>g.  fox.  *'jl!, 
marten,  otter,  tiiirt>olBo,  seal,  wntcr-rat,  uoivcr,  lyux, 
wild  cat,  hedjfcuog,  bear,  and  mouse. 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  kitchen- 
middens  were  formed,  Sir  Jolm  Lubbock  (loc 
cit.)  says  :  "On  the  whole,  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  show  that  the  Danish  shell-mounds 
represent  a  deflnitt'  period  in  the  history  of 
that  country,  and  are  probably  referrible  to 
'  the  early  part  of  the  Neolithic  Stone  Age, 
when  the  art  of  iwlishing  flint  implements 
was  known,  but  Wfore  it  had  reached  its 
greatest  development," 

'  kitchen- physic,  $.     Nourishing  diet, 

for  an  invalid. 

kitchen-range,  ■'=.  a  kitchen  grate  with 
oven,  boiler,  tii-.,  attached  for  cooking. 

kitchen-stuff,  s.  Fat,  dripping,  &c, 
collected  from  roasted  meat,  dripping-pans, 
&c. 

"A  thrifty  wencb  •crai>es  kitchen^ittiff.'       Dontts. 

kitchen  -  wenoh,  s.     A  kitchen-maid. 

(q.v.). 

"  Laura  to  bis  liuly  was  but  a  kttchen-vench  :  maiej, 
she  btui  n  Vwttcr  love  to  tK-rhyme  hrr.~—.^'tiiiJtctp.  : 
Itomco  &  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

kltohon-WOrk,  s.  Cookery  ;  the  work 
coniu'ct^^il  with  a  kitchen  or  cookery. 

kitfh-en-er,  s.    [Eng.  kitchen;  -ct-.J 

'  1,  A  cook. 

2.  A  kitchen  range. 

•  kit9h'-fn-i8t,  s.     [Eng.  kitchen  ;  -IsL}     4 
cook. 

kite  (1),  •  ksrte,  s.    [A.S.  cyta.) 
I.  Ordinary  lAinguagc  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  kittr.  who,  by  a  llfht  tumliu  of  his  tnln, 
nii'VM  hU  ixidy  which  way  ho  ploasca.  — ffay  OnCIM 
Crratioii.  pt.  1. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach,  denoting  rapacity. 

"Detested  kite/  thou  ll»t"        StuOietp. :  Lear.  I.  4. 

3.  An  artificial  bird  or  light  frame  covered 
with  iiaper  or  cloth,  and  flown  at  the  end  of  a 

string. 

"  He  will  madly  bum,  or  cblldtsfal>-  make  paptf 
kitet  o(  his  deeds."— </o rem metit  of  the  tum/ue. 

4.  Fictitious  commercial  paper  or  accom- 
modation bills ;  used  especially  in  the  phrase, 
To/i/a  kite  (q.v.). 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology  : 
(l).Sinj;.:Milvus.agenuRofAqunin(e(Fjiglc«) 

The  Common  Kite  is  Milvns  ictiniif.  It  may 
bo  known  on  the  wing  by  its  forked  Uiif. 
Above  it  is  rufous  ;  below,  rnfous-brown,  with 
a  n.-irrow  streak  of  blaekish-brown  down  the 
feathers  ;.  tlie  quills  are  black  ;  the  tail  crossed 
with  seven  or  eight  black  liars.  Length  aUiut 
two  feet.  It  feeds  on  oMal,  also  on  moles. 
frogs,  mice,  iic.  It  builds  a  nest  of  sticks  and 
rocks  in  a  largo  tree,  adding  bones,  rags,  &c. 
Onee  it  was  common  near  lytinditn,  now  it  is 
found  chiefly  In  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  is 
rare  even  there. 

*I  The  Swallow- tailed  Kite  Is  Klanoiilej ^r- 
catus,  RU  Amcriean  bird,  and  the  Kuroi>e&n 
Iloney-kite  Prrnis  apitvrtis.     (rRitNis.) 

{2)  /v.;  Swninson's  mime  for  hiflCymlndlnae, 
a  Hub-fiimlly  of  Falconldn  .  He  places  the 
genus  Milvns  in  Huteonuui'. 

2.  A'aiif.  :  i>nc  of  the  unusual  aalls  sbow 
the  royal ;  skv-sailii.  moonrakers,  .Vc. 

^  (I)  Klei^trtcal  kiU  :  [F.l.r-Tlur.KITi:]. 
(2)  Tojtvakitf: 

Commrrcinl  slang:  To  keep  one's  crwiit  op 
by  acKKHitmodatlon  bills. 


b6i1.  b^:  p^t.  J^l;  oat,  ^ell.  chorus,  9hln,  bonph;  go,  ftom:  thin,  (his:  sin,  af ;  expoot,  XonopAon,  e^t.     ph  -  £ 
-oian.  -tian  =  sh^in.    -tlon.  -slon  =  sh^in;  -(ion,  -^lon  -  sbCm.   -clous,  -tiou&,    slons  -  ahus.    -bio.  -dlo.  iVe.      b^l.  d^L. 
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kite— knack 


klte-eagle,  s. 

Omith.  :  J\eopns,7nalay€iisLs,  an  aquiline  bir.l 
found  in  the  Himalayas  aud  and  other  wooded 
regions  of  India,  and  more  sparingly  in  the 
Malay  peninsula. 

kite-flier»  s. 

Commercial  slang :  One  who  raises  money  or 
sustains  his  credit  by  the  use  of  accommoda- 
tion bills. 

kite-flying»  s. 

ComviercLal  slang:  The  act  or  practice  of 
raising  money  or  sustaining  one's  credit  by 
the  use  of  accommodation  bills. 

kite-Shaped,  a. 

ArckcEol. :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"Wefiud  the  kitesh'tprd  shield  represented  In  the 
Bayenx  tapestry  ;  n  curioua  exaiuple  of  It  ifl  en^Tiiv c-tl 
on  a  candlestick  of  the  twtlflh  century,  now  in  tiie 
coUectiun  at  Goodrich  Court :  and  a  atiU  more  couclu- 
8iv(;  iiistance  Is  the  remHrk.ible  group  of  wairiorB.  e.icli 
with  nasal,  sjjear,  and  kite-a/iaped  shield,  Bculvtureil 
on  the  lintel  of  Forilinjrtou  Chutch.  Dorchester,  arc. 
112a  Sir  3.  R.  Alejritk  conjectureg  that  the  Normang 
derived  liiia  shield  from  Sicily.  '—7).  STiUoh:  Brthis- 
toric  Annals,  ii.  349 

Sport:  The  term  has  also  been  applied  lately 
to  ovoid  race-tra'-ks. 

Idte  (2),  kyte,  s.  fA.S.  cwidh;  Icel.  kvUir; 
Sw.gved;  Goth,  kmithus  =  the  womb.]  The 
belly.     (North  of  England  £  ScotlaTid.) 

•  kite,  v.i.  [Kite  (1),  s.]  To  raise  money  or 
to  sustain  one's  credit  by  the  ase  of  accommo- 
dation bills. 

kite'-foot,  s.  [Eng.  kite,  and  foot.-]  A  sort  of 
tobacco,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  in 
colour  to  a  kite's  foot 

•  kltes'-foot,  s.  [Eng.  kite's,  and  foot.]  An 
unidentified  plant  mentioned  by  Ainsworth. 

kith«  s.  [A.8.  cudhdhe,  kithth^,  from  cydhdhe 
—  native  land  ;  cydh  =  kin,  from  cudh,  pa. 
par.  of  cunnan— to  know.]  Acquaintances, 
frieuds,  relations,  kin. 

•■  It  was  a  sair  vex  mid  grief  to  a*  her  kith  and  kiu." 
—ScoU  :  Guy  Jlanneriitu,  ch.  xxxvt 

idth  -a-ra,  s.    [Cithara.] 

•  kithe,  *  kythe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  cudh^knowi), 
pa.  par.  of  cunnan  =  to  know.]     [Kid  (3),  v.] 

A,  Tram. :  To  make  known ;  to  show,  to 
discover. 

"  Gentll  hert«  kUheth  gentUlesae. " 

C/taiu»r:  C.  T.,  10,  797. 

B.  IntroTis. :  To  become  known. 

"  kit'-ish,  *  kyt-ish,  a.  [Eng,  kUe  (3),  s.  ; 
-tsft.J  Resemblin,;  a  kite  ;  pertaining  to  a  kite  ; 
like  a  kite. 

"  All  your  inaners  more  agree 
Unto  the  kytish  kinde," 

Turbervile :   Womim  to  Air  Louere. 

•kif-ling,  "kit'-tlihg,  s.  [Eng  fc((  (3) ; 
surf,  -ling;  Icel.  ketlingr ;  Norw.  kjetling  =  a 
kitten.]  A  young  animal  ;  especially,  a  young 
cat,  a  kitten.  (Holland:  Flinie,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  iv.) 

kit'-lisli,  a.     [KiTTUSH.  1 

kit-mut'-gar,  s.    [Khitmugab,] 

kit-ta-5m'-cla,  s.  [Gr.  Kirra  (kitto),  for 
Ki(Taa  (kissa)  =  a  chattering,  greedy  bird,  like 
the  jay,  and  kiykAos  (kingkios)=  a  land  of  wag- 
tail or  water  ousel.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  SyUidae,  sub-family 
Erythacinae  (Robins).  Kittacincla  macroMra  is 
the  Indian  Nightingale  (q.v.X 

•  kitte,  pret.  of  v.    [Cdt,  ».] 

kit-tel,  v.t.    [Kittle.] 

kit  -ten,  *  kit-onn,  *  kyt-on, «.  [A  dimin. 
truni  cat  (q.v.).]  A  yuuiig  cat ;  the  young  of 
the  cat. 

"  The  kitten  too  was  comicaj. 
She  pla>-"d  so  oddly  with  her  taiL" 

Whitehead:  Variety. 

kitten-moth,  s. 

Entijin. :  A  small  species  of  Cerura,  a  genus 
of  moths,  family  Notodoutidae.  They  are  akin 
to,  but  smaller  than  the  Puss-moth,  C&rura 
vinula,  whence  the  English  names. 

kit  -ten,  v.i.  &  t.     [Kitten,  s.} 

A,  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth  kittens. 

"  We  took  a  kitline  that  had  l»een  kittened  the  day 
before,  and  put  it  into  a  very  amaU  receiver."— Aou?e  ■ 
Works,  iii.  3eo. 


*  kit' -ten -hood,  $.     [Eng,   kitten;    -hood.] 
The  state  or  time  of  being  a  kitten. 

•  kit'-ten-ish,  a.     [Eng.  kUUn;  -ish.]     Kit- 
tea-like,  playful. 


kit'-ti[-wake,  s.  [Named  from  its  cry  at 
breeding-time.] 

Oniith.  :  A  gull,  Lants  tridactylus,  so  called 
because  the  fourth  toe  is  only  a  small  tubercle 
without  any  projecting  homy  nail  or  claw. 
Length,  15^  inches ;  head,  neck,  and  under- 
surface  white  ;  back  and  wings,  French  gray  : 
legs  short  and  dusky :  toes  and  iuterdigital 
membranes  dusky.  Found  in  the  highest 
Utitudes,  and  as  'far  soutli  as  Tripoli,  Com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
{Yarrell.) 

kit'-tle  (1),  *  kyt-eU,  v.t.  [Norw.  fcjWto  = 
to  kittle  ;  kjctling  —a.  kitling,  a  kitten,]  To 
bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat ;  to  kitten. 

kit'-tle  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  dUlian;  But.  kittei^n; 
Icel.  kitla;  Ger.  kitzeln.]  To  tickle;  to  ex- 
cite a  pleasant  sensation  in. 

kit-tie,  a.  [KriTLE  (2).  v.]  Hazardous,  de- 
ceptive, perilous,  ticklish ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

"  I  maun  ride  to  get  to  Liddel  or  It  be  dark,  for  yoiir 
Waate  has  but  a  kitCfe  character."— &Mft;  6'u»  Mun- 
nering.  ch.  xjtii. 

kif-tling,  s.    [Kn-LiNo.] 

kit'-tlish,    a.      [Eng.    kitttie)    {2\    v.;    -ish] 

Ticklish. 

kit-tl3^,  a.  lEng.  Htll{t)  (2),  v.  ;  -iy.]  Tick- 
lish, susceptible,  sensitive.    {Scotch?) 

kit-ty-sol',  s, 

paper  parasol. 

kive,  s.    [Keeve.J 

kiv'-er,  v.t.     (Cover,  r,)    To  cover. 

"It will  be  but  a  muckte  throusb-atane  laid  down 
to  Airer  the  gowd.'— ^co«.-  Antiquurg,  ch.  ixv. 

ki  -wi,  ki'-wi  ki'-wi,  5.  [From  the  cry  of 
these  birds.] 

Oniith. :  The  Nc^v  Zealand  name  for  birds  of 
the  genus  Apteryx  (q.v.). 

kj'-er*Ulf-ine  (J  as  £),  s.  [Named  by  Von 
Kobell  after  the  Norwegian  mineralogist, 
Kjerulf ;  suff.  -irie  (3/in,).] 

Min  :  Regarded  by  Von  Kobellas  a  distinct 
species,  difteringfromWagnerite  in  containing 
a  large  amount  of  fluorine  and  a  small  per- 
centage of  lime.  Later  investigations  liave 
shown,  however,  that  these  ditferences  are 
due  to  alteration,  and  that  the  mineral  is 
identical  with  W;ignerite  (q.v.). 


[Sp.  quitasol.]     The  Chinese 


klap'-roth-ine,  klap  -roth-ite  (h  silent), 
s.     [Named  by  Beudaut  alter  the  mineralogist 
Klaproth  ;  suff. -trie, -ite^Min).^ 
Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.v.X 

2.  The  same  as  Klaprotholite  (q.v.). 

klap-rdth'-o~lite  (h  silent),  s.  [An  alteration 
suggested  by  Bruch,  from  the  KJaprothite  of 
Petersen  and  Sandberger,  tliis  name  having 
been  already  given  to  Lazulite  by  Beudant. 
Named  after  Klaproth,  the  mineralogist.] 

MiJi.  :  A  sulphide  of  bismuth  and  copper, 
related  to  Wittichenite  (q.v.).  Distinguished 
by  its  distinct  cleavage,  and  larger  proportion 
of  bismuth.    Occurs  at  many  places  in  Baden, 

kleen'-boc,  s.    [Dut.  =  little  blue  goat.] 

Zool. :  Antilope  pfrjntsilla,  a  pigmy  antelope 
fouud  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about 
a  foot  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  small  erect 
black  honis,  somewhat  approaching  atthe  tips. 

klep-to-ma'-ni-a,  s.    [Gr.  ^Aenrw  (klepto)  = 
to  steal,  and /lacia^jJMiiia)  =  madness,  mania.] 
Pathol.:   A  species  of  moral  insanity,  dis- 
playing itself  in  an  irresistible  desire  or  pro- 
pensity to  steal 

klep-to-ma'-ni-ac,  s.    [Kleptomania.)  One 

who  sufl'ers  from  kleptomania. 

klick,  v.i.    [Click,  v.i.] 

klick,  klick'-ing,  5.    [Click,  s, 

3£lick'-et,  8.    [Clickbt.) 

Fort.  ;  A  gate  a  palisade  for  the  passage 
of  a  sallying  party. 


kli-no-crd9  -ite,  s.  [Named  by  Sandberger. 
from  Gr.  KAiyM(klino)  =to  incline,  and  »cpd«o< 
(krokos)  =  safl'ron.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  crj's- 
tals  of  a  deej'  saffron -yellow  colour.  Probably 
monoclinic  in  crj'stallization.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  snlphat*  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  ol 
iiun,  soda,  and  potash.  Formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  pyrites  in  basalt-tuff,  neai 
Bischofsheim. 

kli-ndm'-e-ter,  s.    [Clinometkb.] 

kli-no-ph£e'-ite,  s,  [G,  kAiVu  (klino)  =  to  In 
cline,  and  <^at<Js  (phaios)  =  dusky.] 

Min. :  A  blackish-green  mineral,  probably 
clinic  in  crj'stallization ;  crystals  microscopic ; 
8p.  gr.  2,(»79 ;  lustre  vitreous,  translucent  to 
opaque,  taste  astringent.  Compos. :  a  hy- 
drated sulphate  of  iron,  alumina,  potash,  and 
soda.    Occurs  near  Bishofsheim. 

kli'-6.  .^.     [Clio.) 

kUp  -das,  s.    [Dut.  =  cliff-badger.) 

Zool. :  Hyrax  capensis,  the  Cape  Coney, 
(Hyrax.) 

klip- spring  -  er,  kUpp- spring -er,  s. 

[Dut.  =  cUlf-springer.] 

Zool.  :  Orcotragus  saltatory  an  olive-coloured 
antelope  of  heavy  build  allied  to  the  Steinbok. 
It  is  scarcely  two  feet  high,  its  horns  about 
four  inches  long,  curving  a  little  forward. 
Once  common,  but  now  much  rarer  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Like  the  chamois  ol 
Europe,  it  iiiliabits  inaccessible,  rocky  heights. 

klip'-stein-xte.  s.  [Named  by  Kobell  after 
Professor  Von  Klipstein  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min)."] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  compact  mineral  with 
dull  lustre ;  colour,  dark-biown  to  black, 
streak,  reddish-brown,  ojaque.  Compos,  :  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  manganese  and  iron,  aud 
is  probably  only  impure  rhodonite  (q.v.). 

kloof^  s.  [Dut  =  a  gap.]  A  ravine,  a  gully 
{SoxLth  Africa.) 

*  klo-pe-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  jcAomj  (kiope)  = 
theft,  and  fxayCa  (ynanio)  =  madness.]  The 
same  as  Kleptomania  (q.v.). 

*  klos'-ter,  s.     [Ger.]    A  cloister. 

'■  Bells  that  from  the  neighbouring  Aiori«r, 
Rang  for  the  Nfttn  ity." 

Lotiyfellow:  Sorman  Baron. 

K.  M.  G.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

^^"  Initial  k  is  always  silent  before  n. 

*  3£nab,  v.t.    [Dut.  knappen.]    [Knap.) 

1.  To  bite,  to  gnaw. 

■'I  had  ninch  rather  lie  knabbinff  cnist«,  witboat 
fear,  in  my  own  hole,  than  be  mistress  of  the  world 
with  cases."— L' Estrange:  Fables. 

2.  To  catch,  to  seize.    [Nab.] 

*  knab'-hle,  v.  i.  [A  ixeq.  from  knab  (q.v.  ).1 
To  bite,  to  nibble. 


knack,  *  knakke,  5.  [Of  imitative  origin  : 
Gacd.  mac  =  a  crack,  a  crash  ;  cnac  =  to  crack, 
to  crash  ;  Ir.  cnug  =  a  noise,  a  crack  ;  cnagaim 
=  to  knock,  to  strike ;  Wei.  ciuc  =  a  crash,  a 
snap;  cnecian  ~  ti>  crash,  to  jar;  Dut.  knak 
=  a  crack ;  knakken  =  to  crack  ;  Dan.  krui'je 
=  to  creak,  to  crack  ;  Sw.  kiuxka  —  to  crack.) 
*  1.  A  trick. 

"The  more  quainte  knakktt  that  they  make.*     . 
Chaucer  :  C.  T..  ■4.M9, 

2.  A  little  machine ;  a  pretty  contrivance ; 
knick-knack. 

"  When  I  was  young.  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacla." 

tihcikeip. :   Winter't  Tale,  Iv.  4. 

3.  Readiness,  dexterity,  adroitness;  &cility 
of  performance. 

"  We  have  neither  the  knack  of  persuading  ooraelven 
ao  readily,  nor  the  humour  of  sticking  to  a  fashion  so 
obstiDately."— K'dr&uWoJi  ■  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

4.  That  which  requires  dexterity,  adroit 
ness,  or  special  aptitude. 

*  knack,  *  knacke,  v.t.  &  i.    [Knack,  <,] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  crack. 

"  To  move,  knack,  or  waggle  the  Hugers  like  a  Jngler.* 
—Cofgraoe. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  crack ;  to  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 

"If  they  can  hear  their  l>eads  knacke  npon  earn 
other,  they  are  not  bid  to  cAre  fur  hearing  their  pi%ien 
reflect  ui>on  heaven."— BuAop  B-tll  ■  yuo  faditf 

2,  To  talk  affectedly  or  mincingly. 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pdti 
or,  wore.  wQlf.  work,  whd.  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ce,  oe=:  e;  ey=  a.    qu  =  kw* 
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•kniick'-er  (1),  «.     [Eng.  kiutck ;  -er.J 

1.  A  maker  uf  small  work,  toys,  or  knick- 
knacks. 

2.  One  of  two  pieces  of  wood  used  as  play- 
thing-s  by  boys,  who  strike  them  together  by 
moving  the  hand;  caiituuets,  boues. 

kn&Ok'-er  (2X  &    [IceL  &na^-Ar=  a  saddle.] 

1.  A  maker  of  harness,  collars,  &c.,  for 
ejirtliorses, 

2.  A  dealer  in  old  hdrsea ;  a  horse-slaugh- 
terer. 

*  knltck'- £b1i»  a.  [Eng.  knack,  a.;  -isA.] 
Artful,  knavish,  tricky. 

•■  licfltiiig  the  nir  with  fnjnckUh  tonas  of  gracloufl 
■pe*cho»."'— «.  More:  Mytt.  of  Oodlincu,  <7B. 

*  knfiiOlE'  ~  ish  -  ness.  s.  [Eng.  knackish ; 
'■n£Ai.\  llio  quality  or  state  of  being  knack- 
ish  ;  Jirtificc,  tricker>',  cunning,  knavishuess. 

*  kn^k'-^,  n.  [Eng.  knacky  s.  ;  -y.]  Having 
a  knack  ;  artful,  dexterous,  tricky. 

kn^g,  "  knagg,  '  knagge.  5.  [Ir.  cnag  = 
a  ]<nob,  a  jieg  ;  cnaig  =  a  knot  in  wood  ;  Gael. 
cnag  (1)  =  a  pin,  a  peg  ;  cnag  (2)  =  to  crack, 
to  snap  the  lingers;  Dan.  knag-^-fx  wooden 
peg,  a  cog ;  Sw.  knagg  =  a  knag,  a  knob  in 
wood.] 

1.  A  knot  in  wood ;  a  protuberance ;  a 
wart. 

2.  A  peg  on  which  to  hang  thiugs. 

"  Tnko  here  the  goMe  In  a  h'*^. 

I  schull  hyt  bynge  on  n  knan^. 

At  the  Bchyi^p  bortle  enile.' 

Li-  lionc  Florence  {/iUion,  v,  ZX 

3.  Tlie  ahoot  of  a  deer's  horn. 

"WondtTful  JioriiB  for  bigneas,  and  moat  dangerous 
by  rcAAon  of  their  sbor])  and  bruuchln^  Knagt."— 
P.  HotUznd:  I'litlarch.  p.  1.039. 

i.  The  rough  or  rugged  top  of  a  hill  or  rock. 

kn^gged,  a.  (Eng.  ^-n<i^;  -ed.]  Having  knags, 
kiini.H,  or  protuberaufes. 

"The  ^Teut  horus  of  beetles,  such  eBpeclnUy  aa  be 
knagned  aa  it  were  with  smaU  t<:eth." — P.  UuUand: 
PUnie,  bk.  xill.,  ch.  xv. 

kn&g^-gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knaggy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knnggy. 

knig'-gi^,  a.    [Eng.  knag;  -y.] 

1.  Lii. :  Full  of  knags  or  knots;  rough  witli 
knots  ;  knotty. 

2.  Fig. :  Rough  in  temper. 

*  kn^ikke.  t^.    [Ksack,  s.] 

kn&p,  "  knappe,  s.  [A  variant  of  knoh 
(q.v.);  Icel.  knappr;  Dan.  knap;  Wei.  cnap.] 

1,  A  protuberance,  a  knob,  a  swellhig. 

2.  A  hillock  ;  a  rising  ground  ;  a  siunmit. 

"  Vou  ithall  Bi-e  many  fine  BCAt«  set  uj>oa  a  knap  of 
grDOiid.  *'— /fa«"f  I . 

*  knap-knob,  s.     A  swelling  lump. 

*kll&p,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Dut.  J.'nap/«n=  to  crack,  to 
crush;  cog.  with  Dan.  kiieppe^to  snap,  to 
crack  with  the    flng'Ts ;  1cnep=&    scrap,    a 
crack.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  break  with  a  noise  ;  to  snap. 

"  lie  knapped  tho  itatT  of  tho  dart  Muutler." — 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  aofl. 

2.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  asliarp,  cracking 


•ome  depth  witlilu  the  water,  and  you  nhnU  htiitr 
•ound  of  the  tonga  vmW'— Bacon :  Nat.  llUt..  j  133. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Tvi  make  asharii,  CTficking  noise. 

"  The  peoplohtandtng  by  heard  It  knap  iti'—WUt- 
man  :  Suryrj/,  bk.  vlt  ,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  snap,  to  bit*- 

"Th«8o  .  .  .  were  nlwftyn  knapphiff  uid  kicking  at 
mch  I'xarnplea  htiiI  xontcncrs  u  they  felt  iharp." — 
Ktrnfr     MemoriaU:  Unnry  I'll/,  {mi.  1535). 

fcn&P'bdt-tle,  8.      (Eng.    knap,    and    Eng. 

Hot. :  One  of  t!ip  namts  of  the  Blatldcr- 
Caiuplnn  (Silent  injlata). 

'knappo.  B.    [Naf.] 

kn&p-pl^    a.      (Named  after    Mr.    Knapp, 
author  of  a  work  on  Uritish  grnsaes.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  grasKOs,  tribe  Phiilarlden. 
The  old  Knavpia  Offrmtiiiea  is  called  by  Sir 
Joseph  HooKiT  ( hamagrostis  minima.  It 
flowers  In  March  and  April,  and  Is  fnuTul  In 
wet  saufls,  especially  near  the  sc-a,  in  Anglesea 
and  Jersiry.     Formerly  abundant  in  Khscx. 


kn&p'-pmg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Kkap,  v.] 

knapping-hanuner,  <.    A  hammer  fur 
breaking  stone^s. 

"  Ts'd  better  taen  up  spade  and  aboolB, 
Or  knap/'iii-ftaiiiiUTt" 

hunu  :  HpiulttoJ.  LapraUL 

'  kn^p'-D28h,*knap'pische,a.  (Eug.  imap, 
v. ;  -ish?]    Cjnappisli,  cross,  surly. 

'•  He  rejected  the  duke'a  rvqant  with  many  roltefull 
and  knappiicht  '''Oidc»."—Grn/ion :  Richard  III.  1&I1.2I. 

'kn&p'-ple,  v.i.  (Eug.  knap,  v.;  freq.  suiT. 
'ie.\  lo  break  off  with  a  sharp,  cracking 
noise. 

"  knS,p'-pi^,  a,  [Eng  knap,  b.  ;  -y.]  Full  of 
knaps  or  knobs  ;  knobby. 

knap'-S&ck,  s.  [Dan.  knapsak  =  a  provision- 
bag,  a  knapsack  :  knap  =  eating  ;  k)iapi'icn  = 
to  eat,  and  zak  =  a  sack,  a  bag.]  A  soldier's 
or  tourist's  case  or  wrapper  for  clothes,  &c., 
to  be  carried  on  the  back  during  a  march  ;  a 
tourist's  or  traveller's  satchel. 

"  And  i;!ach  ono  fUla  his  knaptack  or  hi«  Bcrip 
With  some  rare  thing  that  on  the  tield  la  loutid." 
DrayUm  :  Uarons'  Wart,  L 

kn^p'-weed,  s.    [Eng.  knap,  and  weed.] 

Bot. :    The  ^euus    Centaurea   (q.v.).      The 
Brown-rayed  Knapweed  is  Ccniaurea  Jacea^  a 


SMALL    KNAPWEED. 

doubtful  nativL-  of  Britain.  The  Black  Dis- 
coid Knapweed  is  C.  nigra,  and  the  Greater 
Knapwe(.'d  C.  Scabiosa. 

knar,  t  knaur,  *  knare,  s.  [O.  Dut.  knarre ; 
Cicr.  kiwrreii  =  u  guar,  a  knot  in  a  tree.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  knot  in  a  tree  or  in  wood. 

"  Or  worwls  with  knot*  (iinl  knarvs  deformed  and  old, 
H«adli.-B8  the  mo«t,  and  hidouuH  to  behold." 

Dryd,-n.    (Todd.) 

2.  Hot.  (Chicfl If  of  the  form  knaur):  A  knot 
or  tumour  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  cocoanut,  on  the  stem  or  root  of 
the  hawthorn  anil  some  other  trees.  They 
may  be  use<l  for  propagation.     [Exostosis.] 

knark,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  con- 
nected witli  knar  (q.v.)."!  A  hard-hearted, 
surly  ijerson.    (Slatig.) 

*  knarl,  a.  [A  dimin.  from  knar  (q.v.).']  A 
kii'jL  in  a  tree. 

knarlod,  a.  [Eng.  knarl ;  -ed.]  Knotted  :  as, 
a  knarU'd  oak. 

"knarred,  a.  [Eug.  knar;  -e<l.]  Knarled, 
knotty. 

■•  The  knarred  and  croukod  ci^Jar  kuccB." 

Loiifi/elUiw  :  Building  of  lh«  Shtp. 

"knar'-ri^,  a.  [Eng.  knar;  -y.]  Knarled, 
knotty. 

knauff'-xte,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  BoLDORTniTE  (q.v.). 
kndur,  ».    [Knau.] 

knau'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  c  [Named  after  Chrla- 
txpher  Kiliiut,  a  iSaxuii  )ihysician  and  botanist 
at  Halle,  who  died  in  iry.)4.    {Paxton,  &c.)] 

Hot. :  F<jnncrly  nn  Indojicndent  genus  of 
CoTiipoHilcs,  but  now  reduced  to  a  aub-geiuis 
of  Scal)iosa.  The  receptacle  is  hemispherit;, 
covered  with  hairs,  the  involucre  four-fur- 
rowfd  ;  thfl  calyx  tvetli  of  8-lfl  deciduous 
bi  istlea.  .Sca/'iott  (A'nai/f ia)ar!-rii  <\t  Is  a  hairy 
I»lant  two  to  live  feet  high,  with  lilac  or  blue 
flowers;  wihl  iu  Britain,  Northern  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  North  Africa.  Uoro  it  flowers 
from  Jidy  to  September. 

knave,  «.      (A.6.  cna/a  ~  a  boy  ;  cogii.  with 

Dut.  knaap—  a  bul,  a  siTvaiit ;  Iccl.Xaap 


a  HiTvant-boy ;    Sw.  kniijvtl- 
knahe  =  a  boy.  J 


,  roguu ;   Uur. 


L  Ordinary  iMngwiye  : 
1.  Originally  a  boy. 

"  If  It  iM^knate child,  tie  ye  him  ;lf  Itb  awuiuman. 
kepe  ye."—  trgdif^:  Kxod.  L  ic 

•2.  A  servant. 

"  And  hit  hlH  knavf  knele,  tliat  Bball  hticoppe  holdib 
He  lokvth  aUv  louriu^;."  iHeri  Ptotnnan,  p.  U. 

3.  A  faUe,  deceitful,  tricky  fellow  ;  a  dis- 
honest i>ersou ;  a  trickster. 

*'  uf  thew  a  large  |iro|>ortioo  wore  JbrutPM  and  llben 
Uni-a^— J/ucauAjy  ;  Ui»t.  Inj/..  cb.  lii. 

IL  Cards :  One  of  the  court-cards,  Iiaving 
on  it  a  picture  of  a  soldier  or  a  servant ;  a  jack. 

knave-bairn,  s.    A  male  child. 

"  Yv'W  no  hinder  her  giving  them  Aiin-5cnt  o'  aboiui3 
knat^e- bairn.'  ■~:icolt :  Anli'^uarji,  ch.  ixlv. 

•  knave,  v.t.     (Kxave.]    To  make  a  knave  ot 

"T-.  cnsnnro  thf  Aqulre  and  itnare  theuueivM.'— 
GcnUernan  Jtutructed,  p.  4T7. 

knav^-er-j^,  s.     [Eng.  X-naw;  -ry.] 

1.  Dishonesty,  trickery ;  the  actions  or 
practices  of  a  knave  ;  petty  villainy. 

"  WTiy  do  they  run  nway?  this  is  a  knartrjf  of 
them,  to  malcu  mo  afcard.~  —  Shakctp.:  MbUttmmtT 
yi'jhtt  Dream,  lii.  L 

2.  Mischief;  mi.schievous  tricks  or  practices. 

"  We'll  revel  it  aa  bravely  aa  the  best. 
With  anitfcr  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knaa^r^.' 
Shakctp. :  Taming  of  Shretc,  Iv,  S. 

knave'-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  Xnaiv: ;  -s/uj'.]  Mill- 
dues  paid  lo  the  kuavc  or  servant  at  a  mill 
by  those  who  were  bound  to  have  their  grain 
ground  there  only.     (Scotch.) 

"  Loclt,  gowpen,  and  knavethip.  and  all  the  variona 
exactions  now  comniutod  tor  money."— Sooti :  Heart 
of  Jlidiothian,  ch.  viL 

'  knav'-es8,  s.  [Eng.  knav(€) ;  -ess.]  A  female 
knave  ;  a  knavish  woman.    (Carlyhs.) 

knaV~ish,  a.    [Eng.  knav(e) ;  -ish.] 

1.  Acting  like  a  knave  ;  dishonest,  fraudo* 
lent. 

"There  wore  many  knavUh  politlclana  tu  tlio  aonth.^ 
—Macaulay:  JIttt.  Sng..  cb.  xiil. 

2.  Characterized  by  knavery ;  dishonest. 

"  For  man  to  man,  or  even  to  woman  paid 
I'raise  Is  the  inedluiu  of  a  k'tavith  tnule." 

Cowper  :  To  an  (^ff^icted  I'rot<-tCaiit  ladjf. 

3.  Mischievous,  wagf^'ish,  roguish. 

"Cui>id  li&kwirish  Irxd. 
Thus  to  mnkc  poor  fruialrs  mad." 
Shakcsf. ;  JJulturnmtr  Sighit  Drtam^  UL  fi 

knaV-ish-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  knavi^;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  knavish  manner  ;  dishonestly. 

"One  of  those  slnvcn  whom  they  call  Ehit'*.  had 
beliaved  hinv»elfe  somewhat  too  insolently  and  Jtnav- 
Uhly  ai;fiin»t  him."—/".  Jloll.md  :  Plutarch,  p.  SU. 

2.  Mi.schievously,  roguishly. 

knav'-ish-ness,  ».  [Eng.  knnvi/th ;  -ncis.) 
The  quality  or  staU;  of  being  knavish; 
kuaveiy,  dishonesty. 

*  knaw,  v.t.     [GsAW.]    To  knaw,  to  bite. 

"  Frowning  and  frotiiiK  and  knayting  ou  tiis  lIppM.* 
—Sir  T.  More:   iVorka,  p.  64. 

knaw'-el,  s.  [Ger.  knanel.  knStiel  =  clue,  a 
ball  of* thread  ;    Dut.  knawl;    Dan.  knatiel; 

Hw.  kita/vel ;  Vr.  gnaveUe.] 

Dot.  :  The  genus  Sclcranthus  (().v.).  Two 
are  British,  the  Annual  and  Perennial  Knawel. 
Both  are  small  plants  with  inconsiiicuoua 
greenish  flowei'S  In  axillary  leafy  clusters.  Tlie 
first  Is  frequent ;  the  second  found  only  In 
Ridnor  and  on  the  lM>rtler.s  of  Nnrfulk  and 
SutTolk.     They  may  not  be  iiuite  dititiiict. 

knead,  *  knode,  v.t.  [A.S.  cnednn,  qtcnednn; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  kntdcn ;  IceK  ktutdha ;  8w. 
knida;  Oct.  knelen ;  O.  H.  Gor.  chnetan; 
Russ.  gttttat*,  gnfMi.] 

1.  To  work  up  with  tho  hands  Into  a  mass, 
08  tho  materialK  of  bread,  Ciiko,  &c.  ;  to  work 
and  press  with  the  hands  or  feet ;  to  work  or 
Incorporate  Into  dough. 

"  Uniltli.  cbbl.r,  Julncr,  he  that  plh*  the  shears 
And  h<-  that  Kur.t.h  tlic  duuich ;  all  luUd  aiUL% 
All  h«m«L  and  all  dniuk  1 " 

Cosr/wr.-  TNiafc.  It.  471 

•  2.  To  Itoat,  to  jHiund  Into  a  Jelly. 
knen'  da  bio,  a.   Cnpubloof  MngkoMdMl. 
knead'  er,  »     [Eng.  knead;    •er.l    Ono  who 

kina.lsd.uigh, 

knead  iAg,  *knod  yng,  pr.  par.,  n.,  &  a 

[Kniao.I 

A.  •^  B.  A»  pr.  par.  tf  part(c(p.  adj.  :  (Soe 
th.'  verb). 

C>  Af  ituhu. :  Tito  act  of  working  up  or  In- 
rorporatlng  Inui  a  mass,  as  dough. 


bSU,  \}6^ ;  p^t.  J4$^l;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  ^hln,  bcnpU;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xonophon,  os^lst.      fuc 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shon.     -tlon,  'Sion  =  8hiin;  -(Ion,  -jlon  -  zhiin.    -clous,    tlous,    slous  -  shiXs.    -bio.    die,  a<-.     b^l,  dpL 
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kneadingly— knell 


kneading  •  trough,  *knedyng- 
trowil,  s.  A  tiougii  or  tray  in  which  duugh 
is  worked  up. 


"  knead 'ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  kneading  ;  -ly.] 
Like  one  who  kueads. 

"  Who  loosed  It  with  her  liaiids.  jireased  ktteadingty.' 
Leigh  Hunt :  Foliage,  p.  30. 

kneb'-el-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Dbbereiner  after 
Major  von  Kjiebel ;  surt'.  -itc{Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  nmssive  mineral,  colour 
grayish-blaek'to  black,  also  gray  and  spotted 
with  various  tints ;  opaque ;  fracture  sub- 
conchoidal.  Compos.  :  a  silicate  of  the  prot- 
oxides of  iron  and  manganese,  the  formula 
being  (iFeO+^MnO)4Si02.  Occurs  in  large 
masses  at  Dannemaia,  Sweden. 

kneck,    s.      [Etym.   doubtful;    of.  hnag;    or 
I-ossibly  from  kink,  by  metathesis.] 
Naut.  :  A  twist  in  a  rope  or  cable. 

'knedde,  pret.  of  v.    [Knead.] 

•  knede,  v.i.    [Knead.] 

knee,  "kne,  'cnco,  s.  IA.S.  cm6^cm6w=. 
a  knee;  eogn.  with  Dut.  knit;  Icel.  kni; 
Dan.  kna ;  Sw.  knii;  Ger.  knit;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chniu  ;  Goth,  knin ;  Lat.  genu ;  Gr.  yoi^ 
{gonn) ;  Sansc.  jdnu.     The  root  is  unknown.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  ou  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  lived." 

Shakttp. :  Macbeth.  Iv.  8. 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  genuflection  ;  a  bending  of  the  knee  in 
*esi*ct. 

"  Your  knee.  Btrrah  I  "—Shaketp. :  Coriotanus,  v.  8. 

(2)  A  courtesy. 

"Came  In  with  cap  and  knee." 

Sluikesp. :  1  Henry  IK,  ir.  i. 

•  (3)  A  crag,  a  rock,  a  prominence. 

"  Did  haDg  upon  the  ragged  rockie  kneet.' 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  I.  Ix.  84. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Anat  :  Tlie  articulation  uniting  the  thigh 
and  the  leg  bones.     [Knek-joint.] 

2.  Architecture : 

■  (1)  A  part  of  the  back  of  a  handrailing  of  a 
convex  form ;  that  of  a  concave  form  is  a 
ramp. 

(2)  A  term  sometimes  used  for  the  return  of 
the  drip-stone  at  the  spring  of  an  arch. 

3.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  piece  of  wood  having  a  natural  bend, 
or  sawed  to  shape,  and  fitting  into  an  angle  as 
B  brace  and  strut. 

(2)  An  elbow  piece  which  connects  parts  in 
which  the  side  jilates  are  let  into  the  pieces  of 
timber  and  bolted  thereto.  The  flanges  lap 
around  the  edges. 

(3)  A  piece  framed  into  or  connecting  the 
bench  and  runner  of  a  sled  or  sleigh.  It  is 
usually  mortised  into  the  respective  parts. 

(4)  An  elbow  or  toggle-joint. 

4.  Shipbuilding  :  A  compass  timber  ;  a 
naturally-grown  bent  piece  used  to  secure 
parts  together,  acting  as  a  brace  and  tie.  Tlie 
back  or  outside  bent  portion  Is  fayed  to  the 
parts  to  be  united.  The  exterior  angle  of  a 
knee  is  the  breech  ;  tha  interior  angle  is  the 
elbow  or  throat.  Tlic  square  knee  has  a  right 
angle  ;  the  knee  without  a  square  has  an  ob- 
tuse angle  ;  the  knee  within  a  square  has  an 
acute  angle.  Tlic  knee  derives  its  specific 
name  from  its  position,  or  the  parts  to  which 
\t  is  accessory. 

*  %  To  sit  on  one's  knees  :  To  kneel. 

knee-breeches,  s.  pi.  Breeches  which 
reach  only  down  to  the  knees. 

knee-brush,  s. 

Zool.  {chiefiy  pi.) :  Tufts  or  brushes  on  the 
knees  uf  some  antelopes. 

knee-cap,  s. 

1.  Anal.:  A  sesamoid,  heart-shaped  bone 
in  front  of  the  knee,  attached  to  four  muscles, 
with  the  broad  part  upwards,  and  the  apex 
downwards.  It  articulates  with  the  two  con- 
dyles of  the  femur. 

2.  Harness  :  A  i>added  or  leather  cap,  secured 
by  straps  over  the  knees  of  racing,  hunting, 
and  other  valuable  horses  when  at  exercise, 
to  protect  the  part  against  abrasion  in  case  of 


an  accidental  fall.  It  is  made  of  fabric,  lea- 
ther, caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  compressed 
cork  in  a  double  "pad,  &c. 

knee-cordS>  s,  pL   Corded  knee-breeches. 

*  knee-crooking,  a.  Bending  or  bow- 
ing the  knee  ;  obsequious,  cringing. 

"  Mauy  a  duteuua  and  knee-crooking  knave." 

Shakesp. :  Othello.  L  L 

knee-deep,  a.  &  adv. 

A,  As  adj.  :  Rising  to  the  height  of  the 
knees  ;  kuee-liigh. 

"The  absence  of  the  old  knee-deep  Btub))le3  which 
the  old  sickle  used  to  leave."— /"aH  Jlail  Gazette, 
Sept  1,  18S1. 

B,  As  adv. :  Sunk  to  the  knees,  or  to  the 
height  of  the  knees. 

"  Where  knee-deep  the  trees  were  standing." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  lli-ncarha,  xvii. 

knee-high,  a.  Rising  to  the  knees,  or 
to  the  hei^'ht  of  the  knees. 

knee-joint,  s. 

1.  A  nat. :  A  ginglymoid  articulation  of 
large  size,  formed  by  the  femur,  jatella,  and 
the  tibia  and  fibula.  It  is  provided  with 
thirteen  distinct  ligaments,  the  tirst  five  aro 
external  to  the 

articulation, 
the  next  five 
internal,  and 
theotherthree 
mere  folds  of 
synovial  mem- 
brane. Tliere 
are  two  ibro- 
cartilages  and 
a  synovial 
membrane, 
and  in  connec- 
tion mth  the 
patellaare  two 
mucous  bursse. 
The  action  of 
the  knee-joint 
is  one  of  the 
strongest  in 
the  body,  and 
is    perfect    in  knee-joint. 

respect    of  a.   Section  of   Iviiee-Joiut.   showing 

flexion  and  ex-  iiynovial  cavity,     b.  Knee-joint 

tp-nainTi    and  ^^^  before,  showiug  cniciiU  liga- 

i,  u  11  b  1  u  u,  ttuu  ments  and  semilunar  cartilages. 

when  the  knee 

is  semiflexed  a  very  small  amount  of  rotation 
is  obtainable.  The  ligaments  are,  the  anterior, 
posterior,  internal  lateral,  two  external  lateral, 
anterior  or  external  crucial,  posterior  or  in- 
ternal crucial,  transverse,  two  coronary,  liga- 
mentum  mucosum,  and  ligamenta  alaria  (false), 
two  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  and  the  syno- 
vial membrane. 

2.  Mach. :  A  joint  consisting  of  two  pieces 
articulated  endwise  to  each  other,  like  the 
human  knee  ;  a  toggle-joint. 

Knee-joint  pre^s  :  A  press  in  which  power  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  double  knee-joint  arti- 
culated at  the  top  to  the  upright  framework, 
and  at  the  bottom  to  a  cross-head,  from 
which  proceeds  the  shaft  which  ajiplies  the 
force,  and  which  works  through  a  guide.  At 
the  junction  of  the  branches  the  articulations 
are  made  with  masses  of  metal  forming  screw- 
nuts,  through  which  jiasses  a  horizontal 
screw,  right-handed  for  one  half  its  length, 
and  left-handed  for  the  other  half.  This 
screw  is  operated  at  first  by  means  of  a  set  of 
crank-handles  at  one  end  of  it ;  and  when  the 
resistance  becomi-s  verj'  great,  by  means  of  a 
counterpoised  ratchet  lever,  which  works  in 
the  middle  of  the  fVame.  Tlie  force  applied 
in  this  way  is  very  great,  since  the  operator 
can  act  on  the  lever  with  his  whole  weight. 

knee-jointed,  a. 

Bot. :  Bent  abrujitly  like  a  knee;  geuicu- 
lated.  as  the  stems  of  many  grassea. 

knee-piece,  s. 

Arch.:  A  knee-rafter  (q.v-X 
knee-pine.  s. 

Bot.  :  Finns  2''umilio  nana. 

knee-rafter»  s. 

Arch.  :  A  rafter  the  lower  end  or  foot  of 
which  is  crooktd  or  turned  down  so  as  to  rest 
firmly  on  the  walls. 

knee-Stop,  5. 

Mnsic :  A  mechanical  contrivance  on  har- 
moniums, by  wliich  certain  shutters  are  made 
to  open  gradually  when  the  knees  are  pressed 
against  levers  oouveniently   placed    for    tlie 


purpose.       A   crxcfndo   and   diminuendo  US 
thus  produced. 

knee-String,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  ligament  or  tendon  of  the  knee. 
{Addison,  in  Annandah.) 

knee-swell,  s. 

Music  :  An  arrangement  in  an  harmonium 
or  organ  by  wliicli  a  greater  or  less  amount  ol 
wind  may  be  turned  ou  to  the  reeds  or  pipes  to 
vary  tlie  loudness  of.the  tone. 

knee-timber,  s. 

1.  Timber  of  a  bent  or  angular  shape,  suitec 
for  sliip-building. 

2.  The  knee  of  a  ship. 

"  Her  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bean 
The  loitieat  of  her  peiidanls." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  tU. 

*  knee-tribute,  s.  Worship  or  reverenco 
shown  by  knetliug  or  genuflection. 

"  Coming  to  receive  from  us 
Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prosti-ation  vile  1 ' 

ilHton  :  P.  L.,  V.  TSft 

*  knee,  v.t.     [Knee,  s.] 

1.  To  pass  over  on  the  knees. 

"  A  mile  before  liis  tent  (all  down,  and  kne4 
The  way  into  hla  mercy.' 

Shaketp. :  Coriotanus,  v.  I, 

2.  To  kneel  to. 

"  I  could  aa  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and  Bquire-like  pension  b^* 
Shaketp. :  Lear,  it  4 

kneed,  a.    [Eng.  kne(e):  -ed.] 

"  \,  Ord.    Lang.:    Having    knees;   only  in 

composition  :  as,  weak-A*jie«/,  knock-tn^-ed.  iif, 

2.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  Knre-jointed  (q.v.). 

knee'-hol-ly.  knee  -holm  (or  I  silent^  & 

[Eng.  knee,  and  holly,  hobn.] 

Bot.  :  Ruscus  aculeaius. 

knee'-hdlm  (l  silent),  s.     [Knee-holly.] 

kneel,  "  knele,  *  knelen,  v.i.  [Eng.  knec^ 
s.  ;  sulf.  -l ;  Dan.  kiude ;  Dut.  knielcn.]  To 
bend  the  knees  ;  to  fall  on  the  knees. 

"  When  thou  doat  ask  me  hlcssiug.  I'll  knce^  down. 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveuets ;  S"  we  '11  live  ' 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  T,  8 

kneel'-  er,  s.     [Eng.  kneei;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  kneels ;  one  who  worships  "by 
kneeling. 

2.  A  stool  or  cushion  for  kneeling  on. 

"  Ills  parishioners  presented  him  with  .  .  .  sanctoar^ 
carpeU  iind  kneelers  lor  the  L;idye  Chapel." — Somerstl 
A  WilU  Journal,  Xov.  £2.  ISO. 

IL  Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  certain  cate- 
chumens allowed  to  be  ]iresent  at  the  sermons 
and  at  part  of  the  liturgy,  and  to  receive  the 
benediction.  The  name  was  also  given  to 
penitents  (q.v.)  enjoying  the  same  privilege. 

kneel'-ing,  *  knel-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Kneel.] 

A.&B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj.:  (Sef 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  bending  the 
knee  ;  worship  by  bending  or  falling  ou  the 
knees  ;  genuflection. 

"The  first  ser\-ant  of  a  court  lu  which  prayers  ars 
mor&lity  and  ktteeling  ia  religion. "—^uni«(.  Letter  U. 

2.  Eccksiol.  d>  Ch.  Hist.  :  In  the  third  cen- 
tury Christians  were  accustomed  to  stand 
erect  wlien  tliauking  God  for  mercies  received, 
but  knelt  in  self-abasement  when  they  prayed. 
(Cyprian:  De  Oratione  &  Constitut.  ApostoL, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  lix.)  Kneeling  at  tlie  name  of  Jesoa 
was  ordered  by  the  Pope  in  1275. 

*  kneel'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  kneeling ;  -ly.] 
In  a  kneeling  manner  or  posture;  with  genu- 
flections. 

*  kneen,  *  knene,  s.  pi.    [Knee,  «.1 

knee-pan,  s.    [Eng.  knee,  and  pan.] 

A  nat.  :  The  same  as  Knee-cap  (q.v.Ji 

kneepan-shaped,  a. 

Bot.  :  Broad,  round,  thick  ;  convex  on  tfte 
lower  surface,  concave  on  the  upper  one, 
patelliform.  Nearly  the  same  as  meniscoid, 
but  thicker.  Example,  the  embryo  of  Flagel- 
laria.     (Lindky.) 

knell,  s.  [A.S.  cnyl ;  Sw.  knall;  Ger.  knall ; 
Wei.  cnell  =  a,  passing-bell ;  cmi/i  =  a  knell.] 
[Knell,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  sound  of  a  bell  when  struck, 
especially  the  sound  uf  a  l)eJl  rung  at  a  funeral 


Rte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;    pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     ».  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  ».    qu  =  kw. 


or  to  aniiount-e  a  (iii»tii  •  »  c*    i 

fora  ,Mn       "™''^»  '"'  "  '"<""»".  and  three 

■■  »e>-«r  .tehed  at  the  wiuid  of  n  kntll 
Or  .jolled  « ]„„  „  Sabbath  ,"S,il  - 

j„^,,  r»„w/  .Via;,,  Thouahu.  \.  s... 

J.r.i.^.;.!a,-i".-s.;i',— 

-No^t'^orthln"","""  '""'=™'  t'«»:  to  knoll 

.orth  .  b  e«  „|  jor  .  bell  to  W,  for  thee." 
•  TT     f  ■       °'"*'*"'-  •*  '*«'■ .  Spanfth  Curate,  Iv,  1 

XI.  figuratively : 
1.  To  resounJ,  to  sound. 

I^»o,eU  iu  the  «r  o"  th' Tv'Jdd  ■■"'' 

or'afwilK/ien"  """""'"  <»■  ^'"■otmee  with 


ineU-knIglit 


knife  board,  s. 

sition  „he„  en,er.  i.^tsTti'^rn^niri:;: 

k.m^^A°^;.  '■     -  '•«  '■'  Which    table- 
ch!^^]:?'?^""''   •■     *"    «PP'^'"»    for 

e.ll^h^'^^/s.cttion'  r""  "  ''^  ""^-to 
tria.igle  witl,  ashort      .  '""^^S   an    isos,:oles 

knife  grinder 


knSlt,  pnt.  &  fa.  par.    [Kneel.] 


(K,vow,) 


Itnew  (ewiis  u),pre(.  of  v. 
'  knlb,  !>.(.    (N,B,  v.] 

'^o'^:^^^.S;^,^';/«i^AbaU  Of  baked 

injck'  er  book  er,  , 

Wu»hi„K,",T  IrwL        '^    """''■,'"  """led    hy 
tl^e  I^uteh  .e..,er„VN';;''^''e.LSn;i^.''TK."; 

k  "e..hreeS,  i  , 0  r,,V„  or,'!,'"''-' '  '""'<="•  ""^ 

*^  WeT^'^^",'^  ^-     '^  ^'-•Juplieation  of  .•„„,,. 

artiVle.  "'"'''•  *  ^'^' '   ^"^  '""»  ornamental 
'  2.  Light  rt-fieslnnpnt. 

rather  than  valu.iWe''^  """«■'<  ™"ou8 

«r  "4';:v;,;;;,*',;;'„'"'' "■■''■■*''••  ll-'re  »r.  ■■_/,,,,„,, 
fornw,  «ha|c«.   S  .^J'""   "■■«,."'   ™rioiw 

ii'i.'i'..'::;ya;;;i^X!s?,^i;j;;-;«.^«o,t 

•  2.  A  Rword,  a  rinKKer.     ''°'°^"'    ''"'*■  '•  "• 

S     A     Mo,l       ,  "<""■' »/"l"i«v.«r.  p.  IM 

cmto*or'"n:;;'e,',"gi„\'"«'""».  ^  ""  "  «t™w. 


.harp"rkn"veT    '"^'""^  "  "  *"  8""<1  or 
ing  ki'vS"""'"™  ^  ^"■'^T-wheel  for  grind- 

forVh.;rii';.''i;re!;°':f,Pfi?'^^"'''^''-  »««  ^'one 
It  has  a  1  oUer  set  ar^n^b""'"'""'""  ™''"''- 

;^^a„d;:K:l^:'';:;-ji;;»^^'^/^« 

S.';'gt;e'oTtK?^nl-^'=-^"°-    io   tUe 
Knife-grinikr'a  rot  ■ 

;i;|;ah;d, ato  the  lungs,  "calii^att^i'^. 

"^t^^^u-f-     '^''^''andleofaknife. 

knlfe  poUsher,  s. 

anS:;:;'^^^,^  sri^i'^'-'-e  "•» -"t 

sil^l?."'"®'"'  \    ^  "'"a'l  article  of  glass 

sh^f!?nft1^edgoT',r\   •^"  '--entionfor 
several  Ss  h,  isf '  "f  ^""•=^-      ■"'"«  "re 

^_tolfe-tool.  ,.     A  graver  slupe,.  like  a 

k,^5'fr;*r?,^:  '•     "^  '™^ °'  ""^l"'' "'  "'"Oh 
knife,  f.i.    (Knife,  >.] 
(Kl-/,^;fi  ^"»-  •■  To  atab  or  eut  with  a  knife. 
2    //ort.c;  To  prnne;  to  cut  back. 

knight    i,,h    silent),    -onUit.     •  Wn,,^ 

•knyght,*.    [.V.S.c,„7,<STboy  a  J^>^ff; 

L  Onlmary  Language  :  ' 

lower,  ^Ic^ndMr"'"  "  «"«'«'''"*:  «  M" 
se?;ieVo';'Sthe"r'''"'"=''-<'-"'«'ltot,,„ 

"II  night    n  i  eha,?e     a     ''hi  "  """"  "'""" 
accol.ado(t|.v.),        '    '      ^  "^  receiving  the 


knife  basket,  ». 

tabl,-.,-ull,.ry  is  k,7.t. 

knife  blade,  < 

part  cfa  kiiif,!. 


A    basket   la  which 
The  blade  or  cutting 


"  *  *""""  "'"  '•••  ""I  tl..t  .  worn,,  n„„. 

by  ;h?"o"';;:ii'n';,'"f  ,'='■'''''" '''«'"'y  oonfiir^d 
tfi.njh:\",:^:!,s;;;'i^[;;!;7s::«ij;:.;-;!- 

knights  are    e^-a  Iv  ,^,    .1  ,^,'7;,     ^r'*  "' 
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IL  Terhuiatlly : 
iacMq!?f-'''"*'"'""'™oftl.eW,o, 

^^  ;  knlght^rrand.  »     a  k„ight-en«t 

a>^&orjT!?,!fT;„'i„  .'^L'='-ct*r  0, 
wandering  about  ,'?,  ,.S',',rLdm„l;;?.s"'=*  "' 

knight-head.  j. 

eael'r'^d^fof-  thrs°te',!,*"'w",'^S-""""'«"  <» 

knlght-Uke,  a.    (Kn,o„tl.ke  ) 

hoJisS^f^.^'S,^,,"-  A"  offl'^ia.  In  the 
cognizance  of  a     n,r„  sovereign,   having 

ther,?rairj,selioldorl  ™'""'i"ed  within 
nia.le  there  »''en'™"7/™'  «"?,  of  contracts 
ber  of  the  i;o,i" Tol,"  '""''"''' '"  »  '"«'°- 

Fratx'in'lhe  thi'rtS;;  "'■"r  '^'^"-Wished  In 

public  robberie  tl'Lified ',?■  '^  "'P'''"" 
Poiie  Gregory  IX.        obtained  the  sanction  of 

Knights  of  Labor,  ,  „;.    Member. 

Knh..:r''f'r'T'"-'.'  "'"  i«"l'l"  Order  o?.h7 
,'!"'«'"» ,°f  Lal'"r,  founded  in  this  cuntry  In 

labt[;;l.ren"""'""  "''"^'"  "'"'  Pr„,ee?i'„'?  t"; 
of'^?.h^.!^m  "*'  Pythia..  ..f,,.    Me„,be,> 

w.llngl:;;;;';;:'!;:;;,^;:^'"  "•"■'<•'>•  '"-w  <» 

Knight  of  St.  Patrick, ,.    [PATRicitJ 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  .s.    [Bath  i 

the  l!,:!,".  »o"'r"Kn'.s  chamber,  and  not  on 

knight  of  the  cleaver.  ,.    a  butcher 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  s.    [Gaktkr  j 

cao"'f  dfu^^.^"^  "«'«"«'•  •■     ^■'  "Potha- 

a  laisi'  liail  ;  a  sharper,  a  swindler. 
biK^i^^M*  °'  *'"'  '■'""*•  "■     ^  f"""""'  <" 
1,^;  Knights  Of  the  Round  Table, ..  ^L 
knight  of  the  shears,  .,.     a  t.,llor 

The  len„  Is  a  pun  o„   Knighlof  the  Shlro» 
«en^n'?.'!f.,°^.Hn?,?'',^'i''-      "f'"'    "^P™ 


■■J  ■■r^   nillllOrilMr  SO  1.,  ,1^ 

aut.  /Ir/orm.  r«i.  lH7t. 


ij^i ; """'"  ""iiiinu'Mt  of  nri  Kna 

ii:;l^c::irwt;^:rn'i;o!;:;;;r  "•"-'- 

Knight  of  the  ThlsUo, «  |Tii,ktle.I 
knights  bachelor,  ,,  ;,,.  (iu,.,„,„^, 
knlghta  bannorot.  ...,,;.    [Iunmi.cti 

knlght's-fee,  «. 

*■'''"'"'  '-""■••  (See  extniot). 
"^       °'  """'<••  »«•    tb«t  by  knljlit. 


^^~ . ""'■  "'/o'-ni.  (All.  Iftiri         '  "'""••'J"»M!IH.  — //ii»-M»|,'  -Tliiirt,^,    —     .  -"^-r. 
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knight— knitting 


service,  whlcb    rfitfcred    Id    very  few  points  from   a 

firoper  feud.  To  make  this,  a  Jeterminate  qimntity  of 
and  was  ueceaaary,  which  was  called  a  AitisAr'x/cc,  tlie 
value  of  wlikb.  though  it  varied  with  the  tiiuea.  in  tlio 
'  reij:U3  of  Kdw;ud  J.  au'l  Edward  II..  was  atiteii  at  £••') 

fier  aiinuia,  and  the  tenant  was  bound  to  attend  his 
ord  tij  the  wara  for  forty  daya  in  every  year,  if  called 
upon  "—Blackstone:  Co'timent.,  bk.  iL,  eh,  3. 

*  knigtit*s-aervice>  *  knight -ser- 
vice, s. 

Feudal  Law :  A  tenure  of  lands  held  by  a 

knight   nn   condition   of  performing  military 

Survice  fur  tlie  sovereign.     [Kniqht's-fee.] 

"And  as  great  a  prince  as  he  [the  devil]  U.  he  never 

kniglita  any  one,  hut  he  expects  more  than  knight's- 

service  from  him  in  return."— Suw^h ;  Herinons,  voL  vi,, 

ser.  e. 

knight's- spur,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  genus  Delphiuinin. 
knight 's-star,  s. 

But. :  Hippeastrum,  a  geuus  of  South  Amer- 
ican Amaryllids. 

knightVwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Stratiotes  alo'ides. 

Knight  Templar,  «.    [Seo  Templar,] 

Xuixght  {gh  silent),  v.t.  [Knight,  s.]  To 
create  or  dub  a  knight ;  to  raise  to  the  dignity 
of  a  kniglit,  wliicli  is  done  by  the  sovereign, 
or  his  (or  her)  represent;itive,  who  gives  the 
person  kneeling  a  blow  with  a  sword,  and  bids 
him  rise  up  sir,     [Accolade.] 

"The  connexion  that  necessarily  was  created  be- 
tween the  person  who  gave  the  arms,  or  knighted  the 
yoiins  man,  and  him  that  received  iXieixt." — Burke : 
Abridgment  of  English  History. 

knightage  (as  nit'-ig),  s.     [Eng.  knight,  s. ; 

1.  Those  persons  collectively  who  have  been 
created  knights. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  names,  ifcc,  of  all 
knights. 

kmght-hood  (gh  silent).  *  knight-hode, 
*  knyght-hod,  *  knyght-hode,  s.    [A.8. 

cnihihw-l.  fioni  cniht  ^  a  knight,  and  hdtl  — 
hood  =  condition.] 

1.  The  character,  dignity,  or  rank  of  a 
knight. 

"  Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
Aa  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. " 

Shakesp. :  Cj/mbdine.  v.  2. 

*  2.  The  deeds  or  actions  of  s  knight ; 
chivalrous  deeds. 

*'  And  that  is  Inne,  whose  nature 
Set  life  and  death  in  a  venture 
Of  hem,  that  krtlghtkode  vndertake." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  li. 

*  3.  Conduct  becoming  or  befittingakniglit ; 
knightly  conduct. 

"  Corsede  caj-tyfa.  knyght-hnde  was  hit  nevere 
To  bete  a  body  y-bounde."       P.  Plowman,  p.  844. 

4.  Knights  collectively  ;  the  aggregate  of 
those  persons  who  have  been  created  kuiglits. 

"  Which  ceremony,  as  waa  formerly  hinted,  is  sup- 
poaed  to  have  been  the  original  of  the  feudal  knight- 
hood.'—Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iL,  ch.  6. 

%  Order  of  Knightliood  :  A  duly  organized 
and  constituted  oider  or  body  of  knights. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  firat  consisting  of 
asssociations  or  fraternities,  possessing  pro- 
perty and  rights  of  their  own,  as  independent 
bodies  ;  the  second  honorary  associations 
established  by  sovereigns  within  their  own 
dominions.  To  the  Hist  class  belong  the 
Knights  Templars  and  Hosiiitallers  ;  to  the 
second  those  numerous  orders  established  in 
different  countries,  as  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  &c.,  in 
European  countries,  and  the  Orders  of  the 
Bath,  the  Garter,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Michael,  and 
St.  George,  the  Thistle,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain, 
Each  order  has  its  appropriate  insignia,  gene- 
rally including  ribbon,  collar,  badge,  or  ji?\vel 
and  a  star.  [Bath,  Garter,  Order,  Star, 
Thistle.] 

•  knight -less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  knight; 
■less.] 

1,  Destitute  of  knights. 

2,  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

"  Arise  tliou  cursed  miscreant. 
That  host  with   knightlesse  guile  and    treachen->u3 
Falre  knighthood  fouly  abamed."  |tninit. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  4i. 

knight -like  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  knight; 
■like.]  Resembling  a  knight;  becoming  a 
knight ;  knightly. 

••  knight'  -  U  -  ness  (gh  silent),  s.      [Eng. 

knightly;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knightly. 

2.  Knightly  actions  ;  chivalry. 


knight'-ly  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv.  f  A.S.  tmiht- 
lic  (a.),  ciiihUice  (adv.).J 

A.  .^5  adj.:  Pe-rtaining  to  a  knight;  be- 
coming or  befitting  a  knight :  chivalrous. 

"As  one  for  knightly  giuBts  and  fierce  encounters  fit" 
Spencer:  F.  g,.  I.  1.  L 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  knight ;  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  knight. 

"  Id  sooth,  mo3t  knightly  aung,  and  like  Sir  GefTerey," 
Marstun:  Antvniu's  /U-vcnge.  iii.  2. 

kmght-Ship  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  knight; 
■ship.]  Tlie  dignity  or  position  of  A  knight; 
knighthood. 

H^nip-per-dol'-ing^  s.  pt    [See  def.} 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  fanatical  sect  of  German  Ana- 
baptists (q.v.)  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  They 
derived  their  name  from  their  founder,  Ber- 
nard Knipperdoliug. 

*  knip'-per-kin,  s.    (Nipperkin.) 

knit,  *  knitte,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  cnyttan,  cnittan, 
from  cnotta  =  a.  knot;  cogn.  with  Icel.  knyta, 
knytja,  from  kmUr  =  a  knot ;  Dan.  knytte  =  to 
tie  a  knot,  to  knit,  from  knude  =  a  knot ;  Sw, 
kiiyta  =  toknit.  fromfcnK(  =  ftknot.3  [Knot,s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Literally : 

1.  To  tie  with  a  knot ;  to  tie  together';  to 
festen  by  tying  or  with  a  knot. 

"  Bgtea  he  toke  &  barges,  the  sidts  togidere  knytte.' 
Ji'jbert  dc  Brunne,  p,  24L 

2.  To  weave  by  looping  or  knotting  a  con- 
tinuous thread;  to  form  or  put  together  by 
the  operation  of  knitting  (q.v.). 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  join  together. 

"  This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  lentf 

SItitkcsp.  :  King  John.  111.  L 

*  2.  To  weave,  to  intertwine. 

*'  Knee  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath  round  the 
altai-'s  enclosure," 

J.O't^i,Mlnw  :  Children  of  the  Lnr<C$  Supprr. 

*  3.  To  join  closely,  to  bring  close  together, 
to  attach. 

"  Since  the  red-crosse  knight  he  erst  did  weet, 
To  been  with  Guyon  knit  in  one  consent," 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  IL  iil.  IL 

4.  To  cause  to  grow  together ;  to  cause  to 
ioin. 

*■  Nature  cannot  *7i((  the  hones  while  the  parta  are 
under  a  diacharge."— iriacTnan,  Surgery. 

6,  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

"  While  he  knits  his  angry  brnwa  " 

Sliakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  il.  2. 

*  6.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion ;  to  finish  off. 

'*  He  coucludeth  St  knyfteth  up  the  matter  with  bis 
accustomed  vehemence.  '—Sir  T.  More:  iforka,  p.  805. 

*  7.  To  compound,  to  compose. 

■    "  If  the  gooseberry  win©  waa  well  knit."—Ootd*mith : 
Vicar  of  Wak'-fiehl,  ch,  xvi. 
B»  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  a  textile  fabric  by  the 
process  or  operation  of  knitting  (q.v.). 


*  2.  Ft;;,  .*  To  join,  to  close,  to  unite.  (Used 
specially  of  the  manner  in  which  bees  before 
and  iu  swarming  unite  in  a  solid  mass,) 

"  Our  severed  navy  too 
HsLveknit  again  ;  and  float,  threat'ning  most  sealike." 
Shakesp. :  Antony  i  Cle'^patra,  iil   13- 

*[[  To  knit  itp:  To  wind  up,  to  finish,  to 
conclude. 

*  knit,  s.    [Knit,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Texture. 

"  Let  their  heads  be  sU'ckly  combed,  their  blue  coats 
bruabed.  and  their  garters  of  an  Indifferent  knit." — 
SJia*iesp.  :  Taming  of  the  .Shreiv,  Iv.  I. 

2.  Min. :  A  small  portion  of  lead  ore. 
*knit,  a.     [Knit,  v.]    Allied,  connected. 

"  The  earl  of  Armagn.ic— near  kttil  to  Charles." 
Shakesp.  .    l  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

knit-back.  s.    [Eng.  knit,  and  hack.} 

Bot. :  Symphytum  officinale. 

knit9h,  *  kniche,  *  knoche.  *  knncche. 
*  knyche,  *  knytcli,  '  cnucche,  s.    [M. 

L.  Ger.  knucke,  Icnocke  ;  Ger.  knocke.]  A 
bundle  ;  a  number  of  things  tied  together,  as 
faggots,  &c.    {Wydife:  Works,  i.  97.) 

*  knit'-ster,  s.     [Eng.  knit ;  fem.  suff.  -ster.] 
A  female  knitter. 

*  knit-ta-ble,  a.     [Eng.  knit;  -able.1    That 
may  or  can  be  knitted. 

kmt'-ter,  5.    [Eng.  knit;  -tr.] 
1.  One  who  knits. 

"The  apinaters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night.  IL  4. 


2.  A  knitting-machine. 

*  3.  Anything  which  knits,  joins,  or  unites, 

"  For  so  great  a  knitter  and  binder  it  is.  that  It  w  111 
draw  their  cbawe^  together  lu  manner  of  a  muzzle."— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xii 

knit-ting,  "pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Knit,  v.'] 

A.  <^  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  art  of  knitting  is  modern  ;  it 
cannot  be  traced  back  farther  than  about  a.d. 
1500,  and  is  believed  to  have  originated  in 
Scotland  shortly  previous  to  that  date.  Jt 
consists  in  the  construction  of  a  looped  fabric 
in  which  for  the  first  row  a  succession  of  loot* 
are  cast  on  or  preferably  knitted  on  to  a 
needle,  and  in  succeeding  rows  each  loop  is 
passed  through  the  loop  of  each  succeeding 
row.  It  differs  distinctly  from  braidiTig,  net- 
ting, and  weaving,  which  is.  perhaps,  the 
order  of  invention,  knitting  being  centuries 
later  than  either  of  the  others. 

2.  Fig.:  Theactof  uniting  or  joiningcloseiy 
together. 

"  Now  for  the  knitting  of  the  sentences  which  they 
call  the  joints  and  members  thereof,  and  for  all  lb© 
coDi[Mtsse  of  the  speech,  it  is  romid  without  rough- 
nesae  and  le.iriied  without  hardnesse." — Spenser  :  B. 
K.'s  Epistle  to  Maister  Harvey. 

knitting-burr,  s.  A  wheel  having  wings 
arranged  radially  and  diagonally  across  its  face, 
and  adapted  to  operate  uj'on  the  yarn  and  the 
fabric.  Tliere  are  several  kinds,  as  f(tIlows  : 
a  loop  wheel,  the  wings  of  which  are  notched, 
and  take  the  yam  delivered  by  the  guide, 
and  push  it  up  under  the  hooks  or  beaixls  of 
the  needles ;  a  sinker  wheel,  which  presses 
the  yarn  into  loops  between  the  needles,  to 
insure  that  there  shall  be  enough  to  form  the 
proper-sized  stitch  in  the  fabric;  a  landing 
wheel,  which  raises  the  loops  of  the  fabric  a 
short  distiince  above  the  points  of  the  needle- 
beards  while  they  are  closed  by  the  presser ; 
and  a  stripping  or  knocking-over  wheel,  which 
throws  the  loops  of  the  fabric  entirely  over 
the  tops  of  the  needles  to  complete  the  stitch. 

*  knitting-cup,  s.  A  cup  of  wine  handed 
round  after  a  couide  had  been  knit  together 
in  matrimony;  also  called  the  contracting-cup. 

knitting  -  gauge,  s.  The  number  of 
loops  contained  in  three  inches  of  breadth. 

knitting-machine,  s. 

M£ch. :  An  apjtaratus  for  mechanically  knit- 
ting jerseys,  stockings,  and  other  knitted 
gouds.  There  are  many  kinds  of  machine : 
one  of  the  most  j^opular  is  the  Bickford  knit- 
ting-machine, which  is  on  what  is  known  as 
the  circular  system.  A  bed-plate  having  a 
vertically  projecting  and  grooved  needle-guid- 
ing cylinder  or  bed  is  secured  to  a  table  or 
other  suitable  support.  On  the  t>ed-i)late  is  a 
loose  ring,  provided  with  a  thread-guide  for 
conducting  the  thread  to  the  needles,  and 
about  the  needle-cylinder  is  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, having  an  annular  groove  interrupted  by 
a  cam  portion,  and  provided  witli  ad^justable 
cams,  which  govern  the  downward  motion  of 
the  needles,  and  consequently  the  length  of 
the  loops,  and  raise  the  needles ;  and  two  of 
these  latter  cams  are  needed  to  provide  for  re- 
versing tiie  machine  for  knitting  the  heel  or  a 
flat  web.  The  cam-cylinder  is  moved  by  a 
bevel  gear  connected  to  a  driving-crank,  and 
when  moved  continuously  in  one  direction 
knits  a  circular  web ;  and  this  web  may  be 
narrowed  as  desired,  to  fashion  the  leg,  by  re- 
moving needles,  and  placing  their  loops  on 
adjacent  needles.  One  needle  recei\es  the 
thread  within  its  hook,  and  is  subsequently 
moved  by  the  cam-cylinder  so  as  to  form  the 
thread  so  taken  into  a  loop.  "When  the  heel 
is  to  be  formed,  a  j»ortion  of  the  needles  are 
drawn  up,  thus  retaining  their  loops,  and  the 
number  of  needles  left  in  action  corresj'ond 
with  the  width  of  the  heel  to  be  formed.  The 
cani-cylinder  is  now  to  be  reciprocated  in 
opposite  directions,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
thread-guide  in  advance  of  the  descending 
needles  sufficiently  far,  so  that  the  thread 
will  be  canght,  pins  are  inserted  in  the  bed- 
plate, and  engage  the  heel  of  the  thread- 
carrier,  and  stop  it  just  before  the  cam-cylin- 
der is  stopjicd. 

knitting-needle,  s.  A  plain  wire  with 
smoothed  ends,  ustd  in  pairs  in  hand-knitting 
flat  goods  and  in  fours  for  tubular  work. 

knitting-sheath,  s.  A  sheath  for  hold- 
ing the  ends  of  the  needles  in  knitting. 


fate,  fat.  ^re,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss.  ce  = 


sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
j ;   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


knittle — knorria 


KnU ;  dlinin.  sulT.  ->.) 
The  dra\T  string  of  a  puree 


knir-tle,  j.    |En 

•1.  Onl.  Ijinij. 
or  bag. 

2.  Nauticnl: 

(!)  A  small  line  composed  of  two  or  three 
yarns  laid  tt.^'i-lhor  and  twisted  with  the 
linger  and  thumb  against  the  twist  of  yarn 
Used  for  niiscellancoiis  purposes  on  board 
smp,  such  as  seizings,  lashings,  hammock- 
clues,  pointing,  grafting,  &o. 

(2)  (.PL):  The  halves  of  two  adjoining  yarns 
in  a  rojie,  twisted  up  tof^ther  for  pointiua  or 
grafting.  ^ 

Juiivej,  I.  pi.    [KxiFE.] 

■  H  Apairnf  knives  :  A  pair  of  scissoi-s. 
knob,  s.     [A  later  form  of  knop  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  lAxntpiage : 

1.  A  hard  protuberance ;  a  hard  swelling 
or  lump;  a  bunch.  " 

"  i^"''*'  prepares,  exact  and  ronnd. 
The  *>io4  »llh  which  it  mo«t  b«  crowned  " 

Covptr  ;  An  i:nlffnuL.    (I'lanaLl 
z.  A  piece,  a  lump. 

"  'tiT''".!*',.'"'!;''  °'"  P^Tlilf".  •"•'et  »nd  hot. 
lliree  knobi  of  suyar  scaaoii  the  whole  pot  " 

Carltoriyhf :  A  Sill  of  Fare. 

3.  The  handle  on  the  spindle  of  a  lock  or 
iaicn. 

4.  A  rounded  handle  of  a  door,  lock,  drawer 
obc.  ' 

5.  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain.    (American.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Ardi.  :  A  knop,  bunch,  or  boss  ;  a  bunch 
or  leaves  or  similar  ornament.     IBosa.J 

2.  Ordn. ;  The  cascahel  of  a  guii. 

3.  Glass:  The  boss  or  central  bulb  of  a  table 
of  glass  when  cut  for  use, 

knob-latcli,  ».  A  latch  in  which  the 
bolt  IS  retractable  by  the  knob  or  rotary 
han.lle,  Ml  ii.ntradistinction  to  one  which  is 
moved  by  a  key. 

t  knob-lick,  ».  A  salt-lick.  The  base 
of  the  knobs,  as  round  hills  or  knolls  are 
called  in  Kentucky,  contains  shales,  which 
furnish  alum  and  other  salts,  forming  licks 
to  which  wilrl  and  domestic  animals  resort' 
One  of  these  knob-licks  in  Mercer  county  is 
a  very  remarkable  spot,  and  was  in  foiu'ier 
times  a  favourite  resort  of  the  buffaloes.  &c 
{liartlelL) 

tknob-Uke,  a. 

/(of.  .•  HaviiiK  an  irregular,  roundish  HL-ure  • 
gongyloid.     (lAndky.) 


2Slo 


knock,  t..i.  &(.  (A.8.  nudan,  tnm  Gael 
™<.c  =  to  crack,  to  crash  ;  cnaj  =  to  creek,  to 
Kuock  ,  ir.  cnag  =  a  crack,  a  iioise.] 

A.  Intransitiiv : 
1.  To  chlsh  ;  to  be  driven  suddenly  together 

so  a.s  to  come  into  collision:  as.  One   body 
knocks  against  another.  ' 

or'heav  •'"^'' '  *°  *'"'"'  "'""  """^''''''g  hard 

"  ?,»  *~>=»f  Imt,  aud  oflM  com,  and  rware. 
I  hut  ready  eotnuie.  ws.  not  at  hi.  ajl^^ 

B.  Transitive:  ^P"^- :  k  „.. ,.  m. ,^ 
\-J°  strike,  to  hit,  to  give  a  blow  to,  to  beat. 

Tvo 


"Twere  good,  you  A-nooleti  him."— MoJtttD 


2   To  dash,  to  drive,  to  hit:  aa,  to  knock 
one  s  head  against  the  wall. 
3.  To  drive  or  force  by  n  succession  of  blows. 

•'  The  sound  of  hanituora.  Mow  on  blow 
Stwckiny  away  thf  Hhurt-s  and  •pun,-' 

Lonafetlaw:  BuWIin:!  of  th%  St.ip. 

1[  1.  To  knock  about: 

(1)  To  wander  here  and  there ;  to  lounge. 

(2)  To  assault  violently. 

«  "?' ^H"  i'rriWy  knocked  almil,  axi  evidently  left 
tor  dcad.--roU  MM  Qasta,.  nb.K!za" 

2.  To  knock  down : 

(1)  To  strike  down ;  to  fell  with  a  blow  -  to 
prostrate. 

(2)  To  declare  a  thing  to  be  bought  by  a 
person  at  a  sale  ;  to  assign  to  a  bidder :  as, 
1  lie  table  was  knocked  down  to  me. 

3.  To  knock  o^ : 

(1)  To  leave  off  work  ;  to  cease  work. 

(2)  To  force  off  by  a  blow. 

(3)  To  finish  quickly  :  aa,  He  soon  \inocktd 
the  work  o/. 

4.  To  knock  out:  To  force  or  dash  out  with 
a  blow. 


[Knob,  ».J     (See  the  com- 


•  knob,  v.i.    [Knob,  s.)    To  grow  or  form  int.. 
kuoljs  or  bunches  ;  to  bunch. 
"  Not  Btltche.  or  coughe.  or  A-TiobMit^  gowl  that  nmkea 
tb.  r«Ueul.  .law."   Z/ra«  ,  I/ofa'o.  bk- "."k""" 

knobbed,  a.     (Eng.  knob,  s.  ;  -ed.]    Set  with 
or  lull  of  knobs  ;  containing  knobs  ;  knobby. 

"  u'i".b°."'''''f",  *"»,»»'■'■  III"  Oeah  d«el>e  dent<-d  to 
«  1th  Uwed  band.,  aud  luvrd  ytanucd  .kin." 

Jflrrourfor  JfagUtratct,  p.  2*2. 

knob'-bing,  s.    [Ksob.  v.] 

Masonry:  The  rough  dressing,  or  knocking 
oU  the  projections  of  stones  iu  the  quarry. 

'■^f''','»«';,»™o»>'-bler,  ».     (Eng.  knob; 
■ei.l    A  hart  In  its  second  year;  a  brocket. 

knSb  bling,  a. 

J'uuild.) 

IcnobbUngflro,  «.  A  sunken  refining 
licartli.  of  small  size,  in  which  crude  or  pa° 
tially  relliicd  iron  is  worked  into  a  ball  or 
knob  in  contact  with  charcoal  and  under  the 
iiilluence  of  a  blast ;  a  bloomary. 

kndb;-W-n68S. ...    [K<,g.  knobby  ;  -ness.]   The 
quality  or  sUito  of  being  knobby  or  knobbed. 

kndb'-bj^,  a.    (Eng.  knob;  .y.] 

1.  /.if.  •  Full  of  or  covered  with  knobs  or 
haru  i>rotiibcrancca. 

"  Ul.  knot,!,,,  head,  and  a  fair  pair  of  liom^" 

•""■«  ■■  Prr-^UImc€  of  »•  .•foul.  ..  8a. 

•  2.  Fig.  :  Hard,  stubborn. 

"The  Infoniient  continued  in  a  kiiobbu  kind  of  „!,. 

knob  stick,  ».     [Eng    knob,  and  slirk.]    A 
teiiii  ai,p  led  to  B  workuiaii   who  refuses  lo 

wl,  .".V"  ?r""""'-  '."■  "'">  "untluuea  to  work 
will  n  the  other  members  go  out  on  strike 

—Mr  J.  K.  Shuttlm^trtt,:  ttcartdale,  vol.  It.  uh.  It 


5.  To  knock  under :  To  submit,  to  yield,  to 
give  way,  to  acknowledge  one's  self  beaten. 

6.  To  knock  up : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 
(u)  To  arouse  or  awake  by  knocking. 
(;0  To  fatigue,  to  wear  out,  to  cxliaust. 

•■She  would  not  bo  knnrkM  up  k,  ,o„„  - '_  vj„ 
Atu:m  :  .Vumjlota  Park,  cii.  vil. 

(c)  To  become  exhausted  or  wearied  •  to  be 
worn  out  with  fatigue.  ' 

(2)  Bookbind. :  To  shake  into  order ;  to 
maie  the  printed  sheets  even  at  the  edges! 

7.  To  knock  on  the  head:  To  stun  with  a 
blow  on  the  head  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  frustrate,  to 
■spoil,  to  defeat,  as  a  pro.jcct  or  scheme. 

knock,  s.    [Knock,  v.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

■■  Give  weaponj  up  lor  uieu,  let  wan  alone  (or  catch- 
Ingtaoct,."  PI>-^:rir,U:^„i,IoX: 

2.  A  loud  blow  or  stroke,  aa  on  a  door  for 
admission. 

•■Hee  (Tlvrth  ft  «lgne  cither  by  a  loude  crleor  eonin 
ureal  *„„.*,.■_/■.  J,olU.,ul :  I-IM.,  bk.  JilL."  o""! 

knock-down,  s.  a  i>ieco  of  furniture  or 
other  structure  adapted  to  Iw  disconnected  at 
tne  joints  so  as  to  pack  compactly. 

IF  (1)  A  knock-douni  blow :  One  by  which  a 
person  Is  felled  to  the  ground  :  hence,  «g.,  a 
lliiishing  blow  or  stroke. 

(-2)  A  knock-down  argument:  An  argumeiil 
which  comiiletely  uiisets  the  reiwoning  of  the 
opponent ;  an  unanswerable  argument! 

knock-kneed,  a.  Having  the  knees 
turned  .v.iiienli.it  in,  Boaa  to  knock  together. 
knock-knees,  t.  pi. 
J'atlwl. :  Knees  bent  inwards  while  the  feet 
are  thr<jwn  outward,  an  accompaniment  or 
consequent  of  rickeU..  The  knocks  u-nd  to 
knock  against  each  other. 

knock-ofl;  s. 

1.  Kntlting.machine  :  Tlie  piece  which,  at  the 
proper  moment,  removes  tlio  loops  from  the 
tier  of  neeilles. 

2.  .Mining:  A  block  on  which  ore  la  brokoo. 
kn6ck'-er,  «.     [Eng.  knock,  v. ;  ^r.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1,  One  who  knocks. 

2.  An  attachment  to  an  outer  dnor  of  n 
house,  to  give  notice  to  those  within  that 
«ome  one  stands  without,  dculringadmittjiiiee 

■■  ''Zj^'!!„tT,'.y  ■.IJT'.-  ■:  ""  -"lad  to 


3  A  goblin  said  to  dwell  In  a  mine  and 
point  out  rich  veins  of  ore.  Chiefly  used  lb 
tardignnshlre.    (Brewer.) 

n.  Domestic:  An  attachment  in  a  llour-boll 
o  jar  the  fraino  jind  shake  the  Hour  from  Uie 
meshes  of  the  bolting-cloth. 

knooker-ofi;  s. 

Kn  itttnr, :  A  wheel  with  projections  to  raise 
the  loop  over  the  top  of  the  needle  and  dis- 
charge It  therefrom.  A  similar  wheel,  caUe.1 
ncnll't^     ■    '•'l''""^    "x"  >■»">   between  tJi' 

knock  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  t    (Kkock,  t>.) 

thf'v^b?'  ^'  '"'•  '"'■•  *  J"'""?-  '"''.'■  •■  (Se. 
C  As  substantive : 

ing;  aliow.""-  •'  '"'"  *■='  °'  '''"'"B  ""■  't^k- 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind.:  Setting  even  at  the  edges,  by 
tak  ng  a  bunch  or  pile  of  sheets  or  leaves,  and 
striking  the  edges  on  the  bench. 

and  gangne  which  are  picked  ont  of  the  sieve 
X  Masonnj  (H.):  Tlie  small  pieces  broken 

off  frnni  .stone  by  hammering  or  chiseling. 
knooklng-down  iron,  ». 

Bookbimi. ;  A  iron  for  pounding  down  the 
projecting  twines  (slijjs)  to  which  the  shcel,- 
are  sewed  so  that  they  shall  not  project  and 
mark  the  back  cover. 

knol'-kohl. ».    [Gcr.  knolUn.  =  a  clod,  a  limip 
a  tuber  ;  and  kohl  =  cabbage  colewort,) 
Hort.  :  Brassica  oleracea  caulorapa. 
knoll,  V.I.  &  t.    [Knell,  t>.) 

A.  Transitive : 
1.  To  ring  or  sound,  aa  a  bell. 
•  2.  To  ring  a  bell  or  knell  for. 

"  Knowing  a  dcjnart<-d  friend." 

lihakttp. :  2  Uenry  TV.,  L  L 

B.  Intrans.:  To  sound,  as  a  beU  when  rung- 

to  knell.  * ' 

'■  Whore  belhi  have  knotUd  to  church.' 

Shaketp. :  Al  roit  Ukt  Ic,  II.  7. 

knoll,  ■  knol,  s.  [A.S.  cno! ;  cogn.  with  Dm 
knot  =  a  turnip,  li-om  its  roundness  ;  Dan 
lc;ioia  =  a  knoll ;  Sw.  k-niit  =  a  bump,  a  knot 
^u.-J-'"^""*  =  "  ""'""•I  The  top  of  a  hill 
a  hillock  ;  a  mound ;  a  little  hiU  or  mount ;  i 
small  elevation. 

rt    I      ,.  "  ^^.T»"<«'  before  the  rwt. 
On  kn..ll  or  hlUock  nam  hi.  crot. 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  gtaut  oak." 
_         ^  ii<Mtt :  JtoJut-i/,  IL  *. 

,  ^F"^*"!/'    ^^"8-  *"»".  "■  ;  •«^-l    One  who 
tolls  a  bell. 

knolles,  »■.    [Ger.  knoUtn  =  a  tuber.) 
Bot. :  Brnssica  rupa. 

knop,  knSb,  *knoppe,  'knap,  'knub 

.V.  IAS.  cnwp  =  the  tiq.  of  a  hill  ;  eogn.  wiu! 
Uut.  A-nop  =  u  knob,  a  button,  a  bud  ;  knoo, 
=  a  knob  ;  Iccl.  knappr  =  a  knot,  a  button 
Dan.  knap,  knop  =  a  knob  a  button ;  Sw 
knopp  =  a  knob,  knop  =  a  knot ;  Ger.  ibiow 
=  a  knob,  a  button,  a  bud.  Of  Celtic  origin 
Gael,  ciian  =z  a  slight  blow,  a  knob ;  Wei 
ciw;j  =  u  knob,  a  button  ;  Ir.  ciui/j.J 

1.  Ord.  iMna.  :  A  knob,  a  button,  a  nrotu- 
beraiiee,  a  bud,  a  bunch,  Ihe  summit  of  a  hill. 

•■That  there  l.e  a  *,►.,»  under  eveO'  H  braunehe.  of 
Kv.     |°K,ul'  "°*  "'  >°  .;""lle.tJeke"-i-ioifiu 

2.  ylrc;<, :  A  bunch  of  leaves,  flowcni,  oi 
similar  ornnmenta,  as  the  bosses  at  the  inter- 
section of  ribs,  the  ends  of  labels  and  olhci 
mouldings,  and  tlio  buiiuhea  of  follneo  o> 
capitals.  ^ 


knfippod,  a.  [Eng.  knop: 
knobs,  tuftx,  or  buttons  ; 
buttons. 


•ed.]      Hnvinif 
faatened    witi 


*w        .   ■.  I""",  ~'"^  "•'•  ">  uoon  .  .  .  warm 
the  mint  -.Vamul.,,     Illtl.  *.!»..  eh.  .11. 


"And  high  .boo.  ltno;>;.e.t  with  daorea.* 

,  Ifmauiu  ./  Ua  Am*. 

knop'-pom,  >.      (Oor.  knopper  »  a  gall-not) 
Bot.  :  A  .  urioiis  gall  r.nnivl  on  some  •ik'cIos 
of  oak  111  Hungary  ami  other  parte  of  Europe 
(Trtm.  o/ Hot.)  ' 

kndp'-wood,  J.    IKNAPWEm) 
knor,  .1,    (Knub.) 

kn6r  ri-o,  ».    [Named  after  0  W.  Knorr.) 
VaJwob.^.:  A  genus  of  foasil  phmU  allied 
to,  If  Indwid  It  Ik-  nior»  than  a  subgenus  of. 


-cj,    .jf.         ~^ -^^-^-^ ,       ,~,  ..  ...,.,,„  ,.  ,„.  ,„„re  innn  a  subgenus  of 

shuu.    flon.    ,lon  =  «l>un.    -clous, -tlous. -slou.  =  UiOfc    -ble. -dlo.  *e  1  b^I,  dipT 
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knosp— knout 


,4*epidodenclron  (q.v.).  In  IS'^-l  Piof.  Morris 
^jDumerated  three  species,  all  from  the  Enj;lish 
coal  measures.  One  of  tbese  is  found  also  in 
Silesia  and  in  Russia,  another  at  Saarbruck, 
&u.,  in  Germany. 

tinosp,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.:  A  bud  or  unopened  leaf  or  flower, 
used  as  an  architectural  ornament. 

t:n6t  (1),  *knotte»  $.      [A.S.   cnntta;    cogn. 
with    Dut.   kiiot;    Icel.   knutr :    Dan.  knmle  ; 
Sw.  kiuit ;  Ger.  knoten ;  Lat.  nodxis  =  gnodits.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  interlacement  or  intertwining  of  a 
rope  or  cord  so  as  to  attach  one  part  of  it  to 
another  jiart  of  itself,  to  another  rope,  or  to 
any  otlier  object.  The  kinds  of  knots,  em- 
ployed differ  in  size,  shape,  and  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed. 

(2)  A  fold,  a  bend. 

"Her  bilge  long  taile  her  den  all  cverspread. 
Yet  was  in  knofs  and  many  bt^ughts  upwound  " 
Upeiiser  :  F.  i^.,  I.  i.  15. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  bond  of  union  or  association  ;  a  union, 
a  tie. 

"  Ere  we  knit  the  knot  that  can  never  be  looaed.'— 
Bishop  Ball :  Caset  of  Conscience,  dec.  1,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  A  cluster,  a  group,  a  collection. 

"Aknot  you  are  of  daniDed  bloodsuckera." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  lii.  3. 

*  (3)  Any  figure,  the  lines  of  which  fre- 
quently intersect. 

"The  whole  land 
]b  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  fluwers  choked  up. 
Her  knott  disordered,"    Shakesp. :  Richard  11.,  lli.  A. 

(4)  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood,  caused 
by  the  shooting  of  a  branch  obliquely  or 
transversely  to  the  general  grain  or  direction 
of  the  fibre. 

(5)  A  protuberant  or  swollen  joint  of  a 
plant. 

(6)  A  protuberance  or  knob  on  the  bark  of 
a  tree  ;  a  knur. 

(7)  A  nodule  of  stone  occurring  in  a  rock  of 
a  different  kind  ;  a  knur. 

(S)  A  difficulty,  a  perplexity  ;  something 
not  easily  solved. 

"Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 
A  Deity  could  Bolva,"        Cowper:  Talk,  ii.  520, 

*(9)  Folded  arms. 

"  His  arms  In  this  sad  knot." 

Shakup.  :  Tempest,  I.  2. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Knop  (q-v.). 

2.  Bot. :  An  irregular  or  twisted  course  of 
the  separate  elements  of  wood  caused  by 
branches,  buds,  or  any  similar  cause. 

3.  Brush-vutking :  The  brush-maker's  term 
for  a  tuft  of  bristles  ready  for  insertion  into  a 
hole  drilled  iu  the  stock. 

4.  Labour:  A  kind  of  double  shoulder-pad, 
with  a  loop  passing  round  the  forehead,  the 
whole  roughly  resembling  a  horse-collar, 
used  by  London  market  porters  for  carrying 
burdens.  It  is  probably  a  development  from 
a  length  of  rope  knotted  into  a  loop,  wom  in 
the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  Democritus  firnt  noticed  him  as  a  porter,  who 
showed  great  addre&s  iu  Inveuting  the  knot"— Laoes : 
Eittory  iif  Philosopht/,  i.  120. 

6.  Mech.  :  The  saiiie  as  Knote  (q.v.). 

6.  Mil. :  An  epaulet,  a  shoulder-knot. 

7.  Naxit.  :  A  nautical  or  geographical  mile  ; 
,^  of  a  degree  of  latitude  ;  about  2,025  yards. 
The  English  statute  mile  contains  1,760  yards. 
[Log.) 

knot-horn.  s. 

Entom.  (PI):  Phycidse,  a  family  of  moths. 
The  Beautiful  Knot-horn  is  Pempelia  formosa. 

knot-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Knotgrass  (q.v.X 

^mnt  (2),  s.  [Named,  it  is  said,  after  King 
Canute,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  article 
of  food.    (See  extract.)] 

Ornith.  :  Tringa  canutus,  a  wading-bird. 
which  has  the  breast  deep  chestnut  in  summer 
and  white  in  winter,  and  the  back  dark  with 
fulvous  spots  in  summer  and  ashy-gray  in 
winter.  It  breeds  w^ithin  the  Arctic  circle, 
from  which  it  migrates  in  autumn  to  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  tlie  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as 
far  even  as  the  Cape  and  Australia. 

"  The  kttot  that  called  was  Canutus'  bird  of  old. 
Of  tli-it  tn-eat  king  of  L>anes  bi3  name  that  atill  doth 
hold.  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion, 


knot,  v.t  &  i.    [Knot,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  ; 

(1)  To  tie  in  a  knot  or  knots  ;  to  form  a 
knot  or  knots  on. 

*■  li^r  niiyuer  Ihiiil'  behind  her  back,  her  tresae 
Jinolted  lu  goWl.  Surrey:   Virgil ;  .£neisiw. 

(2)  To  tie  with  a  knot ;  to  fasten. 

"And  at  hlaeide  a  wretched  scrip  was  hung 
Wide- patched  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thong." 

Pope:  Bomer ;  Odyatey  nil.  607. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  intwine,  to  intertwist. 

"  To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom. 
But  far  is  cast  the  distall,  spinniug-wheel,  and  loom." 
Thomson  :  Castle  qf  Indolence,  i.  7L 

*  (2)  To  unit€,  to  join  together,  to  associate. 

"The  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are  becunie 
more  knotted,  both  in  depeudence  towards  Spain,  and 
amongst  themselvea." — Uacim  .    War  with  Spain. 

*  (3)  To  entangle,  to  perplex. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Paint. :  To  cover  over  the  knots  in  with 
red  lead,  preparatory  to  painting  over. 

2.  Cloth-viakivg :  To  remove  the  weft-knots 
from  cloth  by  means  of  tweezers. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  To  form  a  knot  or  knots,  as  in  plants. 

" Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot." — Mortimer :  0ns- 
tandry. 

(2)  To  knit  knots  for  fringe. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  copulate. 

"  Keep  it  as  a  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  iu."      Shttkesp.  :  Othello,  Iv.  1 

II.  Paint.  :  To  perform  the  operation  of 
knotting  (q.v.). 

knot'-ber-rsT,  s.     [Eng.  knot  (1),  and  berry.] 
Bot. :  Rubus  Cfiama^nwnts. 

knote,  8.     [A  variant  of  nr-de  (q.v.).] 

Mech. :  The  point  where  ropes,  cords,  Ac, 
meet  from  angular  directions  in  funicular 
machines. 

knof -grass,  s.  [Eng.  knot  (l),  and  gross.] 
Bot.:  Polyjonum  aviciilare,  a  prostrate  plant, 
with  inter- 
nodes,  narrow' 
leaves,  silvery 
stipules,  and 
white,  pink, 
cri  mson,  or 
green  incon- 
s  p  i  c  u  o  u  a 
flowers,  clus- 
tered in  the 
axils  of  vari- 
ous leaves. 
It  is  common 
in  fields  and 
waste -places. 
An  infusion  of 
this  plant  was 

formerly  sup-  knotgrass 

posed  to  have 
the  power  of  stopping  the  growth  ot  nuy 
animal,  whence  Shakespeare  {Midsummer 
Night's  I>ream,  iii.  2)  calls  it  "hindering" 
knotgrass.  Allusions  to  this  fancied  power 
may  also  be  found  iu  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    [Knot-weed.  Knotwort.] 

"  The  knotgrass  fettered  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  l>and." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iiL  6. 

knot -less,  •  knot-lesse,  a.  &,  adv.    [Eng. 
knot;  -less.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Free  from  knots  ;  having  no 
knots. 

"  Here  silver  flrs  with  knotlcss  trunks  ascend." 
Congreve  :  Ovid;  Jletamorphoses  X. 

*  B,  v4s  adv.  :  Without  hindrance,  stop,  or 
difficulty. 

"  For  both  Trollus  and  Troy  town 
ahal  knottesie  thmughout  her  hart  slide." 

Chaucer  .■  TroUut  A  Creuida,  bk.  v. 

"  knotte,  s.    [Knot,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  chief  or  main  point. 

"  The  knotte.  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde, 
II  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  culde." 

Chancer:  C.  T.,  10,716. 

2.  Arch.  :  The  same  as  Knob  (q.v.). 

knot'-ted,  a.     [Eng.  knot;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 
(1)  Ha^ing  knots  ;  full  of  knots  ;  knotty. 


*(2)  Having  lines  or  figures  interhecting ; 
with  intersecting  walks. 

*  (3)  Entwined,  interlaced,  intertwisted. 

"Thy  knotted  and  combinM  locks," 

Shakesp.  :  Bamiet.  1,  6.     (Quarta) 

*  2.  Fig. :  Perplexing,  entangled,  knotty. 

"  Until  the  subtle  cubweb-cheats 
They're  catched  in  knotted  law-like  nets." 

hutUr  :  Budibraa.  11.  & 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Cylindrical,  with  an  uneven  snr 
face ;  torulose.  Nearly  the  same  as  monili- 
form  (q.v.).  Example,  the  pod  of  Clielidonium. 

t  2.  Geol.  (0/ rocks):  Having  small  detached 
points,  composed  of  mica,  &c.,  projecting  from 
the  surface,  they  liaving  resisted  the  weathei 
better  than  the  other  components  of  the  rock. 
{Perceval.) 

knotted-marjoram,  s. 

Bot.  :  Origanum  Majorana,  a  culinary  an^ 
matic. 

knotted-pillar,  s. 

Arch. :  A  pillar  so  called  from  its  being 
carved  in  such  a  maimer  that  a  thick  knotted 
rope  appears  to  form  part  of  it.  It  occ>''i"S  i:j 
the  Roiiianesque  style. 

*  knotte-less,  a.    [Knotless.] 

knot'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  knot;  -er.] 

Paper-making :  A  sieve  which  detains  knots 
in  the  pulp,  so  that  they  do  not  pass  to  the 
moving  wire-plane  on  which  the  paper  is 
formed. 

knot'-ti-ness,  s.    [Eng.  knotty ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knotty 
or  full  of  knots. 

"By  hia  oaken  club  is  elgnifled  reason  ruling  ths 
appetite :  the  knottiness  thereof,  the  difficulty  they 
have  tliat  seek  after  virtue."— /VacAam ;  On  Drawing. 

*  2.  Fig, :  DiflSculty,  intricacy,  perplexity, 
complication. 

knot' 'ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [Knot,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (3e< 

the  verb). 

C  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  knots  In 
or  of  tying  with  a  knot. 

H.  Technically: 

1,  Paint.:  A  process  prelimir"^  to  paint- 
ing, consisting  of  painting  over  he  knots  o( 
wood  with  red-lead,  and  the  stopping  of  nail- 
holes,  cracks,  and  faults  with  white-lead.  A 
silver  leaf  is  sometimes  laid  over  the  knots  in 
superior  work. 

2.  Cloth-maki7ig :  Removing  weft-knots  and 
others  from  cloth  by  means  of  tweezers. 

knof-tj^,  •  knot-tie,  a.    [Eng.  knot;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  knots  ;  knotted ;  having 
many  knots. 

"The  Cynic  raised  his  knotty  staff,  and  threatened 
to  strike  nim  If  he  did  not  depart"— £«tff«« :  BUtorp 
qf  Philosophy,  i.  18'J. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Rugged,  hard,  rough. 

"  When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together.' 
Route:  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

2.  Intricate ;  difficult  of  solution  ;  involved, 
perplexing. 

"  Who  tries  Mesaala's  eloquence  In  vain. 
Nor  can  a  knotty  point  of  law  expUin." 

Pr.incis  :  Horace  ,  Art  qf  PO€tr^ 

knot'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  knot 
(1),  and  ifort.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing.  :    Polygonum  avi- 
culare.    [Knotgrass.] 

2.  PI.:  Lindley's  name  for 
the  order  Illecebrace!e(q.v.), 

knoiit,  s.  [Russ.  knute  =  a 
whip,  a  scourge.]  An  instru- 
ment of  punishment  used  in 
Russia.  It  consists  of  a 
handle  about  two  feet  long, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  flat 
leather  thong  abouttwice  the 
length  of  the  handle,  termi- 
nating with  a  large  copper 
or  brass  ring  ;  to  this  ring  is 
affixed  a  strip  of  hide  about 
two  inches  broad  at  the  ring, 
and  terminating  at  the  end 
of  two  feet,  in  a  point.  This  is  soaked  in  milk 
and  dried  in  the  sun  to  make  it  harder,  and 
should  it  fall,  in  striking  the  culprit,  on  the 
edge,   it  would  cut    MUt    a    penknife.      The 


knout. 


rate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  piit, 
or.  wore,  w^lf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fiill;  try.  Syrian,    je,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


knout— knuckle 


[Knoll,  ».]      A  rl»ing 


know,   knowe, 

ground  ;  a  hillock. 

knoW-Q^ble,  a.  &  s.     (Ung.  kticw;  -aliU.] 
A.  ^3  (ulj.  :   That  may  ur  tan  )»  known  • 
possiblo  to  he'  known,  ur  uuiloratuod. 

"All   tho  ktiownbt9  iiunlltiM  ol  OMtUx.'— irdrftur. 


enlprrt  is  bound  erect  to  two  stakes  to  n.  eive 
the  speciBed  number  of  lashes,  and  the  tail  of 
the  knout  13  changed  at  every  sixth  stroke. 

Imo&t,  v.t.     (K-voLx  ».)     To  punish  or  floe 
with  the  knout  or  whip. 

know.  *  knowe  (pa.  t.  kntvi,  *  Imeu,  pa.  par. 
known,  •  kiwwen),  v.t.  &  t.  [A.S.  ciiamin 
(pa.  t.  ciUow,  pa.  par.  auiwen) ;  cogn.  with 
Icel,  knd  =  to  know  how.  to  lie  able  ;  O.  Sax. 
kiUgan,  in  the  compound  biknrfi'tn  =  to  ob- 
tain, to  know  how  to  get ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ckndan, 
in  the  compound  bi-chnaan ;  Russ.  znali  =  to 
know;  Lat,  noseo ;  Gt.  yiyviia-Ka  (gignoskS)  ; 
Sansc.  jna  =  to  know.  From  the  same  rncit 
u  Can,  Ken,  Kkkn,  Noble,  Kin,  Gents,  4c. 
Ger.  konnen  =t<ibeable  ;  kmnm  =  to  know.] 
A.  TTansitlve: 

1.  To  perecive  with  certainty  ;  to  have  a 
clear  and  cert.'iin  perception  of :  to  understand 
clearly  ;  to  have  a  .listinet  and  certain  know- 
ledge of  or  acquaintance  with. 

im.        J    ,  .,^.  ".O.  tbataraau  mtctit  frnoMi 
1  Qe  una  or  ttua  uay  B  buqiaesa  ere  It  come  i  - 

2.  To  understand. 

"Taught  thee  U,  inoio  the  world,  and  tliU  great  art 
Ol  oru  ring  man. 

Ii<miH :  Pawffirric  to  tjui  Kfnff'i  Majttty. 

3.  To  distinguish. 

••  Numeration  Is  t>ut  the  adding  of  one  unit  more 
And  giving  to  tlio  whole  a  new  name,  whereby  to  itioie 
It  from  those  before  and  after.  '—Locke. 

i.  To  recognise  by  recollection,  memory,  or 
description. 

"  I  should  *7ioiir  the  man  by  the  Athenian  garment." 
tiliaketp.  :  Midtuminer  .Viytu't  Dream,  ill.  ■:. 

6.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  or  reality  of ; 
to  be  firmly  assured  concerning ;  to  have  no' 
aonbt  iu  the  mind  regarding 

*  6.  To  be  acquainted  with. 
"  Not  to  t/iow  me  argues  yourself  unknown.' 

Milton :  P.  i..  iv.  830. 

7.  To  be  familiar  with ;  to  have  experience  of. 
ri^'P'o"?"^  "i'^'  ''''"  '^  '"  "'"  'oru.  who  *n«tc  no 

■In.  —2  ConnfA,  v.  2L 

8.  To  understand  from  learning  or  studv  • 
to  have  learnt ;  as,  The  boy  knows  his  lessor!.  ' 

*  9.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

k.'J.'VJf^  -^^T  ^".  '''•  '""■  ""'  '1"  eoncelved  and 
Dare  Uain.  — Gentru  Iv   1, 

10.  To  learn  ;  to  be  informed  of. 

"I  would  knov  that  of  your  hor.iur  ' 

.SA/U«sp.  .■  Meaiure/or  iietuurt.  II,  L 

S.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  knowledge  :  to  have  clear  and 
certain  perception. 

,.      ..  u    J        "(■anItbeslntolTiou.f 
(.an  It  be  death?  Milton  :  p.  L.,  Iv.  617. 

2.  To  be  assured  ;  to  be  convinced  or  satis- 
fled  :  to  feel  assured. 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Ilveth  '—Job  xlx.  25. 

•3.  To  be  acquainted;  to  be  familiar  or 
intimate. 

"  We  have  knovn  together  In  Orleans.* 
Tl  •  1.  To  know  of: 
0)  To  ask,  to  Inquire. 

"  Stuno  of  the  duke  If  hlB  last  purpose  hold." 
(2)  To  be  informed  of. 

rfH'oSior'^^s"'  P"nio"«-"-«Ut«/p.  .■  Jfemi  trttct 

'  %  To  know  for :  To  know  of ;  to  be  ac- 
qnainted  with     (Hhuktsp. :  2  Htnry  IV.,  i.  2.) 

3.  To  know  hmi!  to :  To  understand  tho  way 
to ;  to  be  skilled  in  the  way  or  process  of  doiu;/ 
anything.  " 

i.  To  makt  known :  To  show ;  to  manifest. 

*'ni  mak«  thee  Arnoi^n. 

Shaktsp. :  OtheUo.  V.  2. 

f  To  know  |8  a  general  term  ;    to  be  ac- 

Cinled  with  is  particular.  Wo  may  know 
igs  or  persons  in  various  ways ;  we  may 
hnow  them  by  name  only  ;  or  we  may  know 
their  Internal  properties  or  characters ;  or  wo 
may  simply  ktww  their  llgure  ;  we  may  know 
them  by  report ;  or  wc  may  J:7iou>  them  by  a 
direct  inU-reiiurse ;  one  is  acjpmintcd  with 
either  a  person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct 
maiiTior,  and  by  an  immediate  Intercourse  In 
one  s  own  person. 
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•B.  .is  subsl. :  That  which  can  be  known  or 

understooil. 

••Idoul.tiiotbot  the  oplnlonatlT.  Fwolver.  think. 
ail  inme  vasie  tMo«viW.-i.  and  the  IhMiriM  h»r«  ■.■ 
counted  ,iiy,u.rle...  are  to  IMm  ™veUUo^~r<,Wi«  "• 
I  iinuy  o/ InamaliUnii.    (Pref.)  «•<■"•«. 

•  know'-a-ble-ness,  j.  [Eng.  knouxaU; 
'"'*'-l  .,T'""l""''>y  "■•  state  of  lieing  knowable ; 
possibility  to  be  known  or  understood. 

know'-all,  ,.  One  who  knows  or  professes 
I"  know  nil. 

'^J^^r.    «■      lEng.   Araou.;  -er.]     One  who 

knoTT-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  n.    [Know.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  cutjective: 

1.  Having  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  or 
perception. 

2.  Intelligent,  conscious. 

■■You  have  heard,  and  with  a  knmlng  ear. 
Tliat  he  wlikh  hath  your  nolile  father  .lain 
l-unued  my  life.  !'-hakr,p. :  Banket.  Iv.  7. 

3.  Skilful,  well-instructed,  well-informed 
experienced.  ' 

4.  Sharp,  cunning ;  as.  He  is  a  knowing 
fellow.  ■' 

5.  Expressive  of  cunning  or  sharpness  :  as 
a  knowing  look.  | 

6.  Well-appointed  ;  fashionable. 
■'Drove  about  town  In  very  knovina  giga."— Hi,! 

Auitm:  .<lmMtiSmMbiliii,.ch.xii.       "  '  "■      •"'" 
*  C.  As  subBtantii'e  : 

1.  Knowledge. 

"  In  my  k-nowhiff.  "nmon  ha.  been  thU  lotd^s  father  '■ 
a     ^  .  l^haketp. :  Timon  o/ Athmt.  Hi.  2. 

2.  Experience. 
■■Oentlemen  of  joar  knovrinfi" 

Kltakeip. :  C'i/mbellTU,  L  4. 

know  -ing-li^,  itdti.     [Eng.  knowing  ;  -ty.] 
1.  In  :i  knowing  manner  ;  with  knowledge  : 
consciously,  intentionally. 

•■  Knotpinaly  converse,  or  hold  familiarity  with  anv 
person  suspected  of  heresy."  —  A'fruoe.-  ifemori.i//- 
Jlenry  Vlll.  (an.  1627). 

*  2.  By  experience. 

■*  Did  you  hut  know  the  city's  usurle.. 
And  felt  them  knotoin'jl]/.' 

atuikeip. :  Ci/mbtlint,  IIL  a. 

know'-ing-ness,  s.  (Eng.  knowing;  -jiess.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  knowing ;  the 
state  of  having  knowledge. 

"Such  empirical  t/ioiem^'ieM  (not  omnlwjlencel  "— 
Strauu  .  Life  of  Jenu  (ed.  Eviius).  li.  46. 

*  know-leche,  v.t.    [Knowledge,  ».] 

*  know-leche,  s.    [Knowledoe.  s.] 

knowl'  -  edge,  know'  -  ledge,  *  know  - 
lecne,  "  know-el-lche,  '  knaul  age 
"  knaol-eche,  *  knaw  lage,  •  know- 
lege,  s.  (Kng.  know:  suit.  -Itilge,  -kne  = 
■  ki-lie,  for  -lekt,  from  Icel.  -leikr,  -leiki;' Hw. 
-lek,  as  in  kn;rfea-r  =  love,  a  stilllx  used  to 
form  abstract  nouns,  as  -ness  In  modern  Eng- 
lish. A.S.  -lax  (=  mod.  -lock,  as  In  wedtocy, 
18  cognate  to  Icel.  -Itikr.  J 

1.  Certain  or  clear  perception  of  truth  or 
fact ;  indubitable  apprehension  ;  cognizjiuce. 
■'  A'nowIeJae  then  seems  to  me  to  tie  nothing  but  tho 
perception  of  the  connexion  and  ajireement,  or  dis. 
Agreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  idea.."— 
i<ic*e .   Uaman  VnUerttanding,  bk.  Iv..  ch.  L.  f  2. 

t  2.  That  is  or  may  be  known  ;  a  cognition. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

3.    Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person  : 
laiuiliarity,  iiitiiiiacy. 

"  From  mine  eyes  my  knovjInUjo  I  derive." 

_  ,      ,,         ,  tHuikeip. .  Sonnet  14. 

'  4.  Cognizance,  notice. 

■■Why  have  I  found  grace  In  thine  eyen  that  Uiou 
.houldest  Uke  knoultit-je  ol  met"— /fiiM  11.  10. 

5.  Skill  in  anything;  dexterity  gained  by 
actual  exiwrience. 

■'Rhipnieii    that    had   a  knoietetlae  of   the  soa.-- 
1  hiui/i  U.  37. 

6.  Learning,  menkal  accomplishment,  cru 
dition,  science. 


Learning  Is  the  knoieteilpe  of  the  difTerent  and 
conU^8t<■d  xiiUdous  of  men  in  fonner  wea,"— .vfr  H' 
TemtAr     ttf  A  nclenl  *  M.Htem  Lr'iming 


.  Info.-iiiiition,  notice  :  as,  It  was  brought 

to  his  knowtrtl'jf.. 
*  8.  Sexual  intercourse. 

T  Knuwteilgt  Is  a  general  term  which  simply 
Implies  the  thing  Imiur.i.  .Scie-iior,  iraniiii,), 
and  rniififion  urn  moava  of  knowtrilgt  quali- 
fied by  some  collateral  Idea.  Sciena  Is  a 
aystcniatlc  spccloa  of  knowledge  wlilch  con- 
sists of   rule  and  order ;    Inirnin;    Is    that 


siwcies  of  knowUJge  which  one  derives  from 
schools,  or  through  the  medium  of  iwnioiial 
instruction  ;  erwltlion  is  scholastic  knuwltdM 
obtained  by  profound  research. 

•knowl -edge.  •  knowl  age,  •  knowl- 
eone,  •  knoul-eclie,  •  know-lego   v  t 

&  i.     [Knowleixje.  S.J  o   ,    .. 

A.  Trans. :  To  acknowledge  ;  to  avow, 

■If  thou  *no..fecA.«  In  thl  mouth  the  I-onI  J«b 
Crl.t  and    hlleuUt    la   thin   herte.--H'i,c((m:  ■    ™ 

B.  Intrans. :  To  acknowledge ;  to  confesr 

•  knowl' -edge-a-ble,  a.    (Eng.  knowUdgo 

1.  Cognizable. 

2.  Educated,  intelligent    (Prop.) 

knowl-ton-r-a,  s.  (Named  after  ThDmaa 
Knowlton,  once  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens  at  Eltham.] 

Bol. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculaces,  sub-tribe 
Anemones!.  .Scjials  five;  peUls  five  to  fifteen ; 
stamens  and  ovaries  many,  becoming  nuino- 
ous  one-seeded,  succulent  fruits.  Tlie  leaves 
of  A  nowUonia  vesicaluria  are  used  in  Southern 
Africa  as  vesicatorics. 

*  know'-men.  s.  pi.  (Eng.  k-now,  and  uictiI 
An  old  name  for  the  Lollards  in  England. 

known,  pa.  par.  &  a.     (Know.) 
know'-ndth  ing,  .. 

1.  One  who  knows  or  professes  to  know 
nothing. 

2.  .\  member  of  an  originally  secrel  society 
fiomisliMig  in  this  country  about  1850-55,  and 
aiiiiiu^'  at  preventing  anyone  not  a  native  or  a 
resident  of  21  years'  standing  from  taking 
part  in  the  government;  heme  called  also  the 
American  Party.     (Sliclled  K-.) 

know'-noth-Ing-ism,.?.  [Eng.  *7iou7n,jfA,'ii,; 
-is»i  1  Thr.  ],iiiiri|,|,.3,  doctrines,  or  objects 
of  the  Kuownotlinigs. 

know'-some-thlncr,  «■  [Eng.  Ihiow,  and 
mmethin.j.]  A  member  of  a  society  formed  in 
the  United  States,  in  1S55,  to  oppose  the  Know- 
nothings.    It  soon  beeaiiio  extinct 

knoz'-I-a,  ».  (Named  after  Robert  Knox 
who,  in  1781,  published  a  work  on  Ceylon 
having  lived  in  that  island  many  years.)  ' 
Dot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchomicea;,  family  Spor- 
macocidfe.  It  consists  of  rushy,  ornanient;il 
plants,  with  white  or  nink  flowers,  growing  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  About  five  are  cultivated 
in  liritish  greenhouses. 


[A  contract,  for  knight,  a.  (q.v.).] 


use  for  •  reatoratlre.  Is 


bSa.  b^;  po-ut.  Jrf^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  5hln.  bonph;  go,  gem;  Uiln.  thl.    sin 
-otan,  -tlan  -  sh^i.       tlon,    slon     ehun;    tlon.    slon  -  shun.     -olou«,    tloui^ 


knt.,  s. 

kniib,  kniib'-ble,  v.t.  [Cf.  Dut.  knijkr.)  To 
licit ;  to  strike  witli  the  knuckle. 

knuc'-kle  (kle  as  kel),  'knok-U,  -knok- 
jrl,  •  knok  -  yUe,'  s.  (Ger.  kndcli,!  =  a 
Joint;  Dut.  tiioW,,;  =  a  knuckle;  o.  Kris. 
knok.'lf,  knokte ;  Dan.  knokkfi ;  Sw.  kndgc.l 

L  Ordinary  Ixinguage 

'  I.  A  Joint 

2.  The  joint  of  a  finger,  protuboraut  when 
the  hand  is  shut. 

■■  He  coiuee  to  Lane,  finds  Karret  shut. 
Then,  not  with  knuckle,  hlte  with  loot" 

Daeenant :  Long  Yacution  in  London. 

3.  The  knee-joint. 
"Jelly  also,  which  they  use  fo 

chiefly  made  of  kniuktet  of  veal.'^— 
HI. 

4.  The  joint  of  a  plant. 

5.  A  swelling. 

■■Theswelllngsor  blind  plIaaapiioaHng  like  tilgi  m 
knucklei  within  the  fuiidement,  are  cure.1  with  llva- 
hWe  gntawt.'— /'.  Bollainl.    PUnie,  bk.  xavl..  cb.   Via 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  JWrrti.  .■  The  joint-pieces  forming  a  hinga 
thi'ougli  whleli  the  |i|iille  jiasses. 

2.  tthip-build. :  An  acute  angle  on  some  at 
tlie  timbers. 

knuoklc-bonos,  <.  pL    (Dins^rosE.) 

■  knuckle  deep,  mfr.  Very  deeiilr  • 
coi,»i,|,.n,l,|y.  '  '  '  • 

knuckle  duster,  ».  An  Instniment  or 
u|ilMiat.i»  ..f  lion  i„  pniloct  tho  knuckled 
and  also  to  add  force  to  a  blow.  It  is  fur. 
nlsheil  with  knobs  or  points  to  adil  severity 
to  the  striike     It  Is  ehlelly  U80<1  by  gurroltcni. 

knuckle-joint,  .  A  Joint  in  which  ■ 
pnijcc  lion  on  each  leg  or  leaf  of  a  maihino  or 


a^:  oxpoot,  ^onophon.  ojclat.     ph      t 
slous     shus.    -bio.  -die,  ic  -  bpl,  dpi. 
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knuckle— kongsbergite 


implement  is  inserted  in  corresponding  re- 
cesses in  the  other,  the  two  beinp  couiiecteJ 
by  a  pin  or  pivot  on  which  thty  mutually  turn. 
The  legi  of  dividers  and  the  leavis  of  butt- 
hinges  are  examples  i-'f  the  true  knuckle-joint. 
The  term,  however,  is  somewliat  commonly 
'  applied  to  joints  in  which  the  motion  is  not 
confined  to  one  place.  Sueli  are  really  uni- 
versal joints,  a  form  illustrated  in  the  ball 
and  socket  and  the  gimbaU    A  ginglymus. 

knuckle-timber,  s. 

Skip-bitild.  :  A  toi>  timber  in  the  fore  body, 
where  a  reverse  of  shape  causes  an  angle  on 
the  timber. 

•  knilc'-kle,  v.i.  &  (.    [Knuckle,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  [IT  !■]• 

*  B.  TTans, :   To  hit  with  the  knuckles  or 
flst ;  to  pommel. 
^  1.  To  knuckle  down : 

(1)  Lit,  :  To  kneel  down,  as  boys  at  marbles. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  submit,  to  Rive  way,  to  yield, 
to  acknowledge  one's  self  boiiten. 

"  We  knuckle  dovm  uuder  n.n  ounce  of  indlgnfltioQ." 
—Blacktnore :  Lonia  iJoone,  ch.  hv. 

2.  To  knuckle  under  :   [t  1  (2)]. 

kniio'-kled  (kled  as  keld),  a.  [Eng. 
knuckl(e);  -ed.]  Having  knuckles  or  joints  ; 
jointed.     (Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  030.) 

•  knufT,  s.    [Gnoff.]    a  country  lout;  a  clown. 

"  The  couBtry  knvfft.  Hob.  Dick,  and  Hick." 
^  ^  Sayuard. 

knur,  knurl,  s.    [Knar,  Gnarb.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  knot;  a  knar;  a  nodule  of 
stoue ;  a  protuberance  or  swelling  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree.     \^\Vu<-idviard :  On  Fossils.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  surly,  obstinate  fellow.  (Bwms: 
Meg  0  the  Mill.) 

knurled,  a.    [Eng.  kjiurl;  -<d.] 

1.  Knotted,  gnarled. 

2,  Milled,  as  the  head  of  a  screw. 

knurl'-ing,  s.    [Knurl,  «.]    A  dwarf, 

*knur'-ly,  a.  [Euq.  knurl ;  -y.]  Full  of  knurls 
or  knots  ;  knotted,  gnarly. 

•knur'-ry,  n.  [Eug.  knur  ; -y.]  Full  of  knurls 
or  knots  ;  kuurly.     (Staiiyhurst :  CoTiceites.) 

•knyt,  v.t.    [Knit,  v.] 

ko-a'-la,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  Renus  Phascolaretos  (q.T.),  and 
apecially  Phascolaretos  ctneren:^,  the  nntive 
bear  or  native  sloth  of  the  Australian  colonists. 
It  is  a  tailless,  but  pouched  animal,  about  two 


feet  long,  with  a  stout  body  and  limbs,  a 
small  iiead,  mnder.ite-sized  ears,  well-devel- 
oped feet,  and  ash-Rray  fur.  It  feeds  on  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  blue  gnm-trees,  which 
the  natives  climb  to  effect  its  capture. 

kob,  ko'-ba,  s.     [See  def.] 

Zool.  :  Tlie  native  name  of  several  species 
of  the  genns  Kobus  (q.v.).  Tliese  words  are 
also  used  as  specific  names:  Antih>j>e  kob  = 
Adeiiota  kob,  the  Alquitoon,  or  Ganibian  Ante- 
lope, and  Antilope  kobus  =  Kobus  sing  sing, . 

ko'-ba,  s.    [Kob.] 

ko'-balt,  s.    [Cobalt.  J 

ko-ba-o'-ba,  s.  [See  def.]  The  Bechuana 
name  for  tfie  long-homed,  white  rhinoceros. 
(G.  Cummin^ :  Hunter's  Li/e  in  South  Africa.) 

ko'-bell-ite.  s.  [Named  by  Satterberg  after 
Von  Kobell;  snfT.  -ite.  (Kiu.).] 

Min. :  A  sulph-antimonite  of  lead  and  bis- 
muth represented  by  the  formula  3Pb  S  + 
(Ei.  Sb),  Ss.  Suft;  8p.  gr.,  C'iiy  to  G-6Z;  color, 
ttlAckish  lead-gray  ;  streaJc  black.  Occurs  at 
the  cobalt  mine  of  Hvena,  Sweden. 


ko'-bo,  s,  [A  Sierra  Leone  woni.J  (See  com- 
pound. } 

kobo-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Copaifera  Guihourtiana^  or  Guihourtla 
copalUfera,  said  to  yield  a  valuable  copal, 

kob'-old,  s.    [Ger.] 

Teut  Mythol.  :  A  German  house-spirit,  the 
same  as  the  Englisli  Robin  Goodfeliow,  and 
the  Scotch  Brownie. 

kdb'-61d-ine,  s.     [Named  by  Beudant  from 
O.  Ger.  kobold  =  cobalt ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Linn.-eite  (q.v.). 

ko-bres'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  De  Kobres,  a 
German  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cypeiuceae,  tribe  Eljmese 
(Lindley),  or  CarJeineae  (Sir  Joseph  Hoo2^er). 
The  female  flowers  have  a  lateral  scale.  Known 
species  three  ;  one,  Kobreftia  caricina,  a  sedge- 
like plant,  four  to'nine  inches  high,  with  wiry, 
recurved  leaves,  being  found  on  upland  mooia 
in  Yoi'kshire,  Durham,  and  Perthshire. 

ko'-biis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  kob  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cervicapridse  (Brooke), 
with  six  species  from  the  grassy  plains  and 
marshes  of  tropical  Africa.  Horns  elongate, 
sub-lyrate ;  mnzzle  cervine;  no  tear-bag  or 
inguinal  pores ;  hair  rough,  tliat  on  neck 
longer,  divergent,  and  drooping;  tail  rather 
elongate,  depressed,  h;tiry  on  aides  and  below; 
females  hornless,  with  four  teats. 

koch'-el-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  locality, 
Kochel(-v:iesen),  Silesia;  sufT.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  minei-a!  occurring  in  columnar  in- 
crustations with  traces  of  crystals,  on  ilmenite 
and  fergusonite.  Cv^iui,  bruwmth  l^abeUa- 
yelloff  ;  translucent ;  lustre  greasy.  Said  to  be 
a  sili co-col um bate  of  yttria,  zircouia,  iron,  &c. 

ko'-dak,  $.  A  photographic  camera  in  which 
the  exposures,  instead  of  being  made  on  separ- 
ate pieces  of  sensitiYe  material  like  glass  plates, 
as  in  other  cameras,  are  made  on  a  etrip  ot 
transparent  film,  which  is  wound  from  one 
riiller  to  another  by  means  of  a  key.  (L'tisfman 
Kodak  Company^i  Catalogue.) 

ko'-dak,  v.(.    To  photograph  with  a  kodak. 

kcal'-bing-ite,  ».  [Named  by  Breithaupt 
after  Kcelbing,  of  Heixnlmt ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'\ 
Min. :  A  dark-green  mineral  occurring  in 
groups  of  diverging  crystals  associated  with 
eudialyte,  segyrite,  &c.,  at  Kangerdluarsnk, 
West  G^-eenland.  Formerly  regarded  as  Arf- 
vedsonite  (q.v.).,  but  separated  from  the 
Amphibnle  group  by  Breithaupt.  It  consists 
principally  of  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
lime  ;  streak,  pistachio -green.  Probably  a 
variety  of  Epidote  (q.v.). 

koe-ler'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  G.  L.  Koeler, 
Professor  o'f  Natural  History  at  Mayence  and 
a  writer  on  grasses.] 

Bot. :  A  cosmopolitan  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Festuces.  The  panicle  is  contracted,  spike- 
like, the  spikelets  compressed.  Known  species 
eight.  One,  Koileria  crifitata,  is  British.  It 
has  a  silvery  panicle,  interrupted  below,  is 
one  to  three  feet  high,  and  is  found  on  bauka 
and  in  pastures. 

keen  -ig-ine,  keen  -ig-ite,  a.     [Named  by 

Levy  alter  0.  Kcenig  ;  snff.  -iiie,  -ite  (Miii.).'] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Broehantite  (q.v.),  from 
Guuieschevsk,  Perm,  Russia. 

kcen'-ig-ite,  s.    [K(enigine.J 

kcen'-lein-ite,  s.    [Kcenlite.] 

koen'-lite,  kcen'-lein-ite,  s.  [Named  by 
iicliroetter  after  Koenlein,  of  Uznach.] 

Min. :  A  native  hydrocarbon,  containing 
92'429  of  carbon  and  7"571  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
gen. Auiurphous,  soft;  culur,  reddit.h-Lro\vu 
to  yellow.  More  soluble  in  ether  than  in 
alcohol,  the  former  yielding  wax-like  folia. 
First  found  at  Uznach,  Switzerland,  associated 
with  lignite  (q.V.). 

kcef -tig-ite,  s.    [Named  by  Dana  after  Otto 

Kcettig  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min).'] 

Min.  :  According  to  Naumann,  monoclinic 
in  crystallization  and  isomorphous  with  ery- 
thrine  (q.v.).  Groth  makes  it  isoraorjihous 
with  vivianite  (q.v.).  Occurs  massive,  or 
as  crystalline  crusts  with  fibrous  structure. 
Color,    carmine-red   and    peach-blossom    red. 


Compos.  :  a  hydrated  arsenate  of  zinc,  cubai*. 
and  nickel,  rejiresented  bv  the  formula  : — 
(ZuO,CoO,NiO)^.  AsOs  +  3H0.  Found  asso 
ciated  with  smaltite  (q.v  1  at  the  Daniel  Mine, 
Schueeberg,  Saxony. 

koff,  s.     [Dut.] 

Xaut. :  A  two-masted  Dutch  fishing-vessel, 
carrying  a  sprit-sail  on  each  mast. 

ko'-gi-a,  s.     [Etyin.  doubtful.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Physe- 
teridsE  (Sperm  Whales  or  Cachalots).  Kogia 
breviceps,  and  A'.  (Euphysetes)  Grayii,  perhaps 
only  the  same  species,  are  small  porpoise- 
like whales,  from  six  to  Ten  feet  long,  but 
akin  to  the  great  Sperm  Whale.  They  have 
been  found  otf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
East  Indian  coasts,  and  in  the  Australian 
seas. 

koh-i-noor',  *koli-i-ndr',  a.  [Pers.= 
Jlountain  of  Light.]  One  of  the  largest  dia- 
monds now  in  existence.  Possessed  by  Great 
Britain.     [See  Diamond.] 

kohl,  s.  [Ger.  kohl  =  kale.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

kohl-rabl,  s. 

Bot. :  Bntssica  oleracea  oaidorapa,  the  Tup* 
nip-stemmed  Cabbage,  a  variety  of  cabbage, 
having  a  turnip-like  protuberance  on  the 
stem  just  above  the  ground,  which  is  the 
most  edible  part  of  the  plant. 

ko'-hdl,  s.  [Alcohol.]  A  pomade  with  which 
Persian  women  blacken  the  inside  of  their 
eyelids. 

Ko'-kab,  s.     [Heb.  23i3  (kokhab)  =  a  star.] 
Astron. :  ^  Ursa:  Miuoris. 

kd-ka'-ko,  5.    [Maori.] 

Ornith.  :  Glaucopis  diierea,  a  kind  of  crow 
found  in  New  Zealand. 

kok'-am,  s.  [Mahratta  (?).]  An  oil  expressed 
from  Garcinia  purpurea  on  the  west  coast  of 
India.    It  is  used  as  an  emollient. 

kdk'-kol-ite,  s.    [Coccolite.] 

ko-koo'-na,  «.  [Cinghalese.]  A  genua  of 
Celastraceae.  Kokoona  zeylanica  is  a  tree  with 
a  paTe-colored  bark,  found  in  tlif  West  Indies 
and  in  Ceylon.  Thwaites  says  that  an  oil  ia 
expressed  from  its  seeds,  which  is  used  for 
burning  in  lamps,  &c.  The  yellow,  corky 
bark,  mixed  with  ghee,  is  used  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  snnft"  intended  to  prodme  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  nostrils  and  reUeve 
headache.    (Pro/.  Watt,  &c.) 

kok'-schar-oflf-xte,  ».  [Named  by  N.  Nor. 
denskiold,  after  the  Russian  mineralogist, 
Kokscharow  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  resembling  tremolite  in 
appearance,  and  also  belonging  to  the  group 
of  Amphiboles.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  alumina,  part 
of  which  is  regarded  as  basic.  It  approaches 
in  composition  the  variety  called  Edenite 
(q.v.).  Found  associated  with  lapis-lazuU, 
near  the  Lake  Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia. 

ko'-la,  s.    [Cola.] 

kol'-lo-phane,  s.  [Gr.  KoXXa  (kolla)  =  glne, 
and  4>aiyofj.a.i  (pltainonuii)  =  to  appear.  Named 
by  Saudberger.J 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  gymnite.  found 
with  guano  in  the  island  of  Sombrero.  Compos  : 
a  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  some 
calcite  ;  sp.  gr.  =  270;  hardness  =  5. 

kol'-lj^-rite,  s.    [Collvrite.] 

k6l-6ph'-6n-ite,  a    [Colophonite.] 

ko-nus'-dar,  ka-ma-is'-dar,  s.  [Mah- 
ratta kmn-avisdar.]  A  district  collector  of  re* 
venue  ;  a  manager  or  renter  of  a  province.  (East 
Indies.) 

kon'-a-rite,  s.    [Conaritk.1 

kon-dro-ar  -sen-it, «.    [CHONDBAnaENiTE.) 

kongs'-berg-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Pisani  after 
the  place  where  founa,  Rongsbei-g,  Norway ; 
sulf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury. 
Compos.  :  silver,  95*10  ;  mercury,  4*90  ;  for- 
mula, AgisHg  ;  isometric.  Occurs  in  crystals, 
and  crystalline,  at  the  silver  mines  of  Kongs- 
berg. 


flUe,  lat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  lau,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her.  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^U,  work,  whd^  sdn ;  mate.  cub.  ciire,  nnlte,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   sa,oe  =  e;ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 


ko  nichaloit— kowtow 
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kd-IlI-Chikl'~9it.  S.      [CONICHALCITE,  S.] 

kon'-i-ga  (on  as  en),  s.  [NameJ  by  Robert 
Bro\vnaft«rMr.  Koiiig,  of  the  UritlshMuseuiii.l 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cniciferae,  family  Alyssidae. 
Lfndley  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Glyce,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hooker  cnlls  the  old  Koniga  ituiri- 
tima,  Alyssum  maritimum.  It  is  the  Sea-side 
Koniga,  or  Sweet  Alyssum.  It  has  honey- 
scented,  vliite  flowen*.  It  is  a  uatire  of 
Kurope,  and  ia  cultivated,  to  some  extent,  io 
gardens. 

kon'-Iff-ine  (o  as  e  or  e),  8.    [KtmnoiKE.! 

kon  -ig-ite  (o  as  e  or  9),  &    LEckmoite.] 

kdn~i[-litG,  s.  [Gc,  KovK  (iMTiis)  —  dnst,  and 
A(Co«  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Afin. :  A  pulverulent  niincml  of  a  white 
colour,  found  associated  with  zeolites  in  the 
atnygfialoidal  rockR  of  Scotland.  A  chemical 
examination  shewed  that  it  consisted  largely 
of  fi-ee  silica,  probably  mixed  with  some  zeo- 
iitic  substance. 

ko-ninck'-i-a,  s,  [Named  after  M.  do 
Koiiinck,] 

Palteont. :  A  subgenus  of  Strophonema, 
■brnchiopods  of  the  family  Oithida'.  Found 
in  the  Trias,  St.  Cassian.  "(S.  P.  Woodward.) 

kd-ninok'-i-nsb,  s.    [Koninckia.] 

iiool.  :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus  of 
the  family  Koninckinida?  (q.v.).  The  shell  is 
free,  the  valves  unartienlated  (?);  oval  anus, 
supported  by  two  spirally-curled  lamelhe. 
Only  known  species,  Kimincklna  Leonhardi, 
from  the  Trias  of  St.  Cassian.    (Nichohon.) 

k6~ninok-in'-I-d£e,  9.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  ko- 
ninck iTi(a) ;  Lat.  feni.  ]'l.  adj.  suff.  -id(r..] 
Zool, :  A  family  of  BracUiopoda,  [Koninck- 

IKA.l 

kd'-nite,  s.    [Comte.] 

*  kon-ning,  s.    [Cunning.] 

koo-ddo',  s.     [Its  South  African  name.] 

Zool, :  Strepsiceros  kudu,  a  beautiful  antelope, 
slate-gray,  with  transverse  white  markings. 
The  males  with  sjiirally-twist^-d  horns,  abnut 
four  feet  long;  the  females  hornless;  heiglit 
about  fl  ve  feet  at  the  shoulders.  Extends  from 
South  Africa  to  Abyssinia. 

kook,  v.i.    [Cook (3),  v.] 

kodk'-adm,  s.    [CalTre.] 

Zool. :  The  native  South  African  name  of  the 
Oemabok  antelope  (Oryx  'jasella),     [Gemshok.J 

l.>o'-lee,  s.    [Coolie.] 

ko6l-6-kam'-ba»  s.  [Native  name;  the  first 
element  kovlo  iniitat«d  from  its  cry.  It  is 
repeated  several  times.] 

Zool. :  Troglodxites  Koolo-kamha  (Dit  Chaillu), 
T.  Avbryi  {(Imtiolet  dt  Alia:),  an  anthmpoid 
ape  shot  by  Du  Chaillu  in  the  forests  of 
Western  Equatorial  Africa.  The  shoulders 
are  broad,  the  ears  large,  the  arms  extend 
below  the  knee ;  the  limbs  adapt  it  to  go  on 
all  fours  and  to  climl)  trees;  the  waist  is  as 
broad  and  thick  as  the  chest ;  the  breast-bone 
is  protuberant ;  the  belly  is  very  large  anrl 
the  stomach  large.  It  Meeds  on  vegetables. 
It  has  aflbiitiea  to  tiie  gorilla,  the  chimpanzee, 
and  the  nschicgo. 

ff6o~liim'-beo,  s.    [Mahratta.]  Another  name 

for  the  Kooiibee  caste  (q.v.). 

koon'-beo,  kun'-bi,  ».  [Mahratta.]  The 
ngrirultiiral  i-aste.  One  of  the  great  castes 
in  the  Mahratta  country  In  Western  and  Cen- 
tral India. 

KoorcU  s.    [Kurd.] 

Koord'-ish,  a.    [Kurdish.] 

Ko^ril'-i-on,  a.    [Kurilian.] 

k6or'-sco,  k&r'-si,  «.    [Arab,  Ac] 

M uhamnuuln'n i-nn  :  The  sm'enth  heaven,  sup- 
posed to  bo  crystflUino,  and  Uy  constitute  the 
Ju<lgincnt  seat  uf  Ood. 

koorsoo-textf  «.  The  2:i6th  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Koran.  [Chapter  of 
the  Cow  (Sale),  Heifer  {I'idnur.).1  It  is  alHo 
known  OS  the  Tlirono  verse,  from  the  Arabic 
Koorsre,  snpnosed  to  bo  Cod's  seat  of  justice. 
It  allegoricnlly  sigidtlcs  divhiu  iirovidcnco. 
(Sale.)    The  verse  runs  tlius  :— 


•■(JiM,  there  U  uo  Ood  but  Ue.  the  living,  the  wlf- 

flulxiitciit,     Shiinber  tiikon  t.lui  not,  uur  ■.tM:[i.      Hi* 

In   wliat  ia  111  tlip  tieavi'iin  Aiiil  what  !■  In  t)i«c*u-tli. 

Wh.<i-i  itliiteri-p<).--t  with  Hin.  "iivi-hv  Ilia  i  truiiMioiiT 

Ho  kiiuwi  what  i->  Wtotv  Ihoiii  niiiJ  wh&t  hrhiud  tht'ia. 

«U(I  they  conii  rehend  not  auKbt  of  hi*  kuowled^  htit 

of  whnt  he   i)i«iw»«w.        UIh  ibri>ue   vxt^'uds   over  %hv 

hcAVpns  and  the  earth,  and  It  tire*  U*.iu  not  to  ifuiixd 

thviii  both,  for  ile  l»  bl^h  uid  grand.' 

Professor  Palmer  (Sacred  Books  of  tht  East.  vi. 

40).  says  it  is  '*  considered  one  of  the  finest 

passages  in  the  Qur'ftn,  and  frequently  found 

inscribed  in  nio.squcsand  the  like."    Sale  (note 

in  loc),  says  that  "  Mohammedans  recite  it  in 

their  prayers,  and  some  of  them  wear  it  about 

them  engraved  on  an  agate  or  other  precious 

stone." 

"  U(8  mother'n  sMntcd  amnlet, 
Wherooii  enjn'tvved  thn  /\ooraee-text 
Could  Btuootb  this  life  -\iid  win  tho  next.* 

Di/ron  :  Bride  0/  Abudos,  U.  L 

ko'-peCk,  S.      [CoPECK.] 

ko'-peh.  s.  [A  South  Sea  Island  word.]  (See 
the  cunipound.) 

kopeh-root3»  $.  pi. 

Bot.  :  The  roots  of  Colocasia  macrorhiza,  an 
moid,  cultivated  in  Polynesia  for  its  large 
edible  yam-like  roots.    Called  also  Tara-roots. 

kopp'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  Kopp,  of 
Heidelberg,  by  Knop  ;  suit".  -i7c  (J/in.).] 

Mtn. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  as 
small  brown,  transparent  octahedrons,  in  a 
granular  limestone,  near  Schelingen,  Kaist-r- 
stuhl,  Baden.  Formerly  regarded  as  Pyro- 
chlore  (q.v.),  but  it  diflors  from  that  mineral 
in  containing  no  titanic  acid  and  little  or  no 
fluorine.  Compos.  :  a  columbate  of  various 
jirotoxides,  but  principally  those  of  Cerium, 
Calcium,  Lanthanum  and  Didymium. 

kor-arf'-ve-ite,  s.    [Korarfvitite.]   • 

kor-arr-ve-tite,    kor-irf'-ve-ite,   s. 

(Named    by    Uadominski    aft^'r   the  locality 
Korarfvet,  Sweden  ;  sulf.  'ite  (jUni.).] 

Min. ;  A  mineral  occurring  in  masses,  some- 
times very  large,  or  as  imjierfect  crystals  in 
albile,  aasoci.ited  with  gadolinite,  hjelmitc, 
Ifryl,  Ac;  known  in  Sweden  under  the  name 
Moiiazite.  According  to  Des  Cloizeaux,  it  is 
doubly  refracting.  Specific  gravity  =  4'Ci3  ; 
ct>lour,  yellowish-brown;  fracture,  vitreous; 
streak,  grayish-yellow.  Stated  to  be  a  plios- 
phate  of  cerium  containing  fluorine. 

kor-an',  *cbr-an'»  kur-an\  ^~kor-an', 
al-c6r-an'»  al  kur-an',  s.  \.\mh.  kurvn, 
(ir,  witli  tlie  arlirle'a/ =  the,  ^//r?/ran  =  that 
which  is  read,  from  kar&~  to  rea<l.] 

lieligions:  Tho  Muhaminadan  scrijitures, 
which  professedly  consist  of  revelations  made 
liy  Allah  (God)  to  Muhauiniad,  the  medium  of 
ciutnnnnicatiou  being  the  angel  Gabriel.  When 
a  MussLdman  quotes  from  them,  tlic  formula 
lio  uses  is  not  "Muhammad  says,"  but  "God 
says."  He  calls  the  book  the  Book  of  God, 
and  the  SVord  of  God,  or  the  Book.  [Bible.] 
Wuhnmmad,  who  gloried  in  being  tlie  "il- 
literate jtrophet,"  wn>to  nothing  hiiriself,  yet 
his  followers  noted  down  his  utterances  on 
leather,  palm-leaves,  stones,  and  even  tlie 
shoulder-blades  of  stipcp.  Ills  companions 
ajsii  preserved  much  by  oral  recitation. 

Tho  Koran  is  not  so  large  as  the  Bible. 
It  is  divided  into  114  suras,  or  chai>t*jr8, 
not  arranged  chronologically.  For  inslam-e. 
chaj'tiT  i.  was  "  given  at  Mecca  ;  "  ii.,  at 
Medina;  iii.,  at  Medina;  Ixvi.,  at  Medina; 
Ixvii.-cxiv.  at  Mecca.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  arrangement  of  any  kind  in  the  book  ; 
its  chapters  are  as  inconsecutive  as  if  they 
had  been  a  series  of  siliylline  leaves  blown 
into  their  i>lacc8  by  tho  wind.  Tho  chanters 
are  named  as  well  as  numbered  ;  thus,  cli.  11, 
is  denominnt«d  "tho  Cow;"  ch.  v.,  "the 
Tabh  ;"  Ixxxvi.,  "  the  Night-star."  The  work 
consists  of  moral,  religions,  civil  and  political 
teaihings,  commingled  with  promises,  tlircat- 
enings,  &e.,  to  be  fulllllc<i  in  the  future  world  ; 
with  Biblical  narratives,  Arabic  and  Christian 
tiaditions,  Ac.  Later  revelations  Bometimrs 
revoked  or  essentinlly  nioilif)e<l  those  which 
had  gone  before.  The  Caliph  Abu  Bekcr.  or 
Bacr,  dirocU'd  Zeid  ibn  Thctrblt  tfl  collect  the 
scjilU^red  utU'rnnces  of  tho  Koran.  After- 
wards Iheri^  was  a  revision  by  tho  Cnliph 
Othniitn,  various  n'adingH  having  already 
orison.  Ho  left  It  in  the  form  in  which  wo 
find  It  now.  It  has  been  translated  intn  nmst 
Kurnpean  langnage»,  Halo  published  nn  Eng- 
lish version  o(  it  lu  1734.    [Muiummadaniiui.] 


ko'-ro,  «. 


(Or.]    Tho  pupil  of  the  eye. 


kdr'-i-gan,  kor'-ri-gan,  5.    [Armoric] 

CWf.  Myth.  (PL):  Nine  lays  with  long  flow- 
ing hair  a[id4k?adly  breath,  haunting  fountaioa 
in  BritUiny. 

kor'-In,  cor'-in,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool,  :  Antiloje  rufifrons.  found  in  Africa 
It  is  of  a  l>ay-brown  colour,  the  sides  palei 
nhove,  with  a  broad  dark  streak  below;  the 
under  parts  mostly  white ;  tlie  face  bright 
bay,  with  a  broad  white  side  streak. 

kor'-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Named  by  S. 
Ton  Waltersbaiiscn.] 

Min. :  A  hypothetical  compound  to  which 
the  formula  IU)Si03+  Ro03Si03+  3H0  is  as- 
si'.n)ed.  One  of  several  similar  sabstances 
which  Dana  includes  under  P:dagonite  (q.v.), 

kor'-ko  let.  cor' -co-let,  kor'-kir,  kor- 
kie,  kor -ker,  cork,  s.  [Gael.  coTc\Ur=z 
red,  purple,  a  red  dye.  i 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  given  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  to  Lccaiiora  tt.irt<tr(a,  a  lichen  used 
in  dyeing. 

kor'-Jr-biint,  s.    [Corybant.) 

'k.OT'-f-mt,  S.      [COEVNITE.] 

kos,  s.  [Heb.  ci3  (kos)  =  a  cup  (?).]  A  Jewish 
measure  of  caiiacity,  of  about  four  cubic  inches. 

ko'-sinc,  s.  [Abyssinian  koiu)ss(so) ; -iju.] 
Chem. :  CsiHsgOjo.  Tlic  active  principle  of 
the  Kousso  plant.  It  crystallixes  in  yellow 
needles  ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  or  boiling  alcohol. 
It  uieltsat  142';  when  healed  to  l.'>0*,  with  acetic 
anhydride,  or  licxacetate,  C3iHs2(C;;U30)j02(|, 
U  obtained,  wliieh  melts  at  1^5  . 

kos'-mos,  s.    [Cosmos.! 

kds'-s6,  s,    [Kqusso.] 

kos'-ter,  s.    [Etym.  donbtful.J 

hhthy. :  A  species  of  sturgeoa 

Ub-tS^'t  V.  &  s.    [Kowtow,] 

kot-sphu -be-ite,  s.  [Named  after  P.  A.  von 
Kotscliuboy,  by  Kokscharow  ;  suff. -i(f  (iUin.)i] 
.Vim.:  A  monoclinie,  micaceous  mitieral,  of 
a  reddish-violet  colour,  belonging  to  the  chlo- 
rite group,  and  resembling  Kientmercrite,  for 
which  it  was  at  first  mistaken.  Kokscharow 
determined  it  to  be  optically  biaxial,  and  to 
corrcsiKiud  in  most  of  its  characteristics  to 
the  Clinochlore  of  Des  Cloizeaux,  to  which  he 
referred  it.  Occurs  with  chromite  near  Lake 
Itkul,  Penn,  Russia,  and,  like  Ka-iumererite, 
owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  chrondum. 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  monoclinic 
sjiecies,  Clinochlore  uf  Des  Cloizeaux,  as  the 
ka-nimert-rite  does  to  the  liexagoual  species, 
Peumue.    (See  these  woi'ds.) 

kou'-lan,  s.    [Pers.] 

Zovl. :  The  Dziggetai  (q.T.X 

Ziou' -miss,  s.    [KfMiss.l 

koii'-ph6-litO,  a.  [Gr.  kou'^  (kouphtts)  ■ 
tender,  and  MOov  (lUhos)  =5  stone.  Named  bj 
I'icot  la  Peyrouse.J 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Prehnito  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  excessively  thin,  brittle  laminfc,  near 
Bareges,  Pyrenees,  also  at  the  Col  du  Bon- 
honniie,  Mout  Blanc. 

kour'-b&sb,  ».  [Turk.]  A  whip  made  of  • 
strip  oi  hippopoUimns  hide,  capable  of  i[ifiict- 
ing  tenihle  punishment;  oftj.>n  u^ed  fur  tho 
purpose  of  extorting  confessions. 

"Th«  Ai9ur6<uk  luid  tho  thiitnhacrww  .  .  .  proiluead 
V)iiit4<vrr  ci>ii(c«aloi>ii  wrii-  dr«tu«d  iMiniltlal  '  ritflinl 
Hvifd,    III  ;imrj,  June  30.  mi. 

k6ar'-b&sb,  v.t,    [Kourhasii,  $.]   To  pnnlah 

or  torture  with  the  kourl«sh  (q.v.). 

"Ttio  Mtidlr  hiul  4ourfr(ijAA<  ftiid  (itiiiir*d  them  kit 
mitll  thrv  iil|;iir<l  k  runfraal-ii  dlrUt«d  bf  blu.'— 
tliJ^rU  ll-fii,  111  ri'iM.  Juii«  »).  lUt. 

koua-kous.  «.    [Cous-ouvs.] 

kouS'SO,  a.     [An  Abyssinian  word.] 
Hot.  it  I'har. :  [Bkavkra]. 

k^-t^^,  ko-U^.  v.t.  A  t     [ndnoM.] 

A.  7'mnii. ;  To  perf-mn  tho  kowtiiw  to;  to 
salute  hy  proBtiation;  tn  fawn  olwequlously 
uiNin.    (M'»*re:  hudgr  FomUy,  left,  xl.) 

B,  /n(mnj. ;  To  perform  the  kowtow  ;  to 
fawn  ohscquloiiHly. 


tSU,  hS^;  p^t,  J^l;  cat,  ^ell*  ohorus.  9hln,  bonQh;  go,  ^em;  thln«  (his;  sin,  Af;  ojcpoct,  Xouoptaon.  o^st,     -ihg, 
Hdan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  mhfuk ;  -(loD,  -flon  =  zbun.    -tloos,  -sious.  -olous  =  sht^   -ble,  -^e,  &c  =^  b^,  d^L 
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kowtow— kshatriya 


k^-tdw',  ko-to^;  s.  [Ko^vTow,  v.]  Tlie 
mode  of  siilutiug  the  Eiiipeior  of  China,  by 
prostration  before  hiiu  on  all  fours,  toucliing 
the  ground  with  the  forehead  iiiue  times. 

KJ.  The  abb^viation  for  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Parrick. 

kraal«  kraal,  s.  [Dut.,  from  koraal  =  coral, 
which  these  hamlets  were  supposed  to  re- 
semble ;  Littre  ronnerts  it  witli  ccrral  (q.v.).] 
A  village  ;  a  collection  of  huts  ;  a  hut.  (South 
African.) 

bxab'-Hte,  s.  [Named  by  Forchhammer  after 
the  volcano  Krabla,  Iceland.] 

Min.  :  A  felspathic  mineral  which,  accord- 
ing to  Von  Waltershausen,  is  not  only  similar 
to  the  spherulitic  concretions  in  pitchstones, 
but  likewise  occurs  in  triclinic  crystals  in  the 
obsidian  of  Krabla,  Iceland.  Analyses  by 
Forchhammer  and  Genth  appear  to  justify  its 
reference  by  Dana  to  the  species  orthoclase. 

kraeme,  s.    [Cr^me.] 

•  krag,  5.    [Crag.] 

kralt,  8.    [Native  name.] 

Zfiol. :  Bungarus  ccenileus,  a  venoroons 
Indian  snake,  second  only  in  its  deadly  action 
to  the  cobra.  Above  it  is  blue  or  brownish- 
black  with  white  streaks,  below  it  is  white. 
Length  about  four  feet. 

kra'-ken,  s.  [Probably  from  O.  Svv.  kraken ; 
Dan.  kraae  =  the  stump  or  st«m  of  a  tree,  the 
uncouth  "form  of  which  the  kraken  was  sup- 
posed to  resemble.  (Makn.y]  A  fabulous  sea- 
monster,  said  to  be  seen  at  different  times  off 
the  coast  of  Norway.  According  to  tradition, 
the  fishermen  often  mistook  it  fur  an  island. 

krame,  s.    [Kr^me.] 

kra-mer'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  G.  H.  and 
W.  H.  Kramer,  two  German  botanists.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polygalacese.  An  extract 
Is  formed  from  it  in  Peru,  which  is  a  mild 
astringent.  It  acts  with  effect  in  cases  of 
bloody  or  mucous  discharges,  in  debility  of 
the  digestive  or  other  organs,  and  in  fever. 
The  powder  mixed  with  charcoal  forms  a  good 
tooth-powder.  An  infusion  of  it  constitutes 
a  gargle  or  wash.    {Liiidley.) 

•  kra-mer-i-a'-ye-je,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
kr(iineri{a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad,j.  suff.  -acea:] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Von  Martins  to  the 
order  Polygalaceae  (q.v.). 

kra-mer'-ic,  n.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  kramer^ia); 
-ic.]    (See  compound.) 

kramerlc-acid,  .i. 

Ciinn. :  An  acid  said  by  Peschier  to  exist  in 
rhatany  root  {Kratneria  triamirn).  It  is  crys- 
talline, has  a  sour  and  astringent  taste,  and 
is  not  volatile.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  crystal- 
lizable,  and  their  solutions  form  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  lead  salts,  yellow  with  ferric 
salts.  The  barium  salt  is  said  not  to  be 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble 
sulphates.  Other  chemists  who  have  looked 
for  this  acid  in  rhatany  root  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it.    (Wutts:  Diet.  Chevi.,  iii.,  448.) 

krang,  s.  [Dut.  kreng.]  The  carcass  of  a 
whale  after  the  blubber  has  been  removed. 

krantZ'-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Krantz  by  Berge- 
mann  ;  sutf.  -ite  (.Wiji.).] 

Min. :  A  fossil  resin  which  is  essentially 
amber  (q.v.)  in  composition,  containing  car- 
bon, 79"25 ;  hydrogen,  10*41;  oxygen,  10-34, 
which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  formula 
C40,H64,O4.  It  is  somewhat  sectile.  Found 
in  small  grains  of  a  light  greenish -yellow 
colour  in  the  lignite  of  Lattorf,  Anhalt. 

krau'-rite,  s.  (Or,  wpavpos  (kravros)  =  brittle. 
Named  by  Breitliaujit.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Dufbesite  (q.v.).  This 
name  was  originally  applied  to  the  Dufrenite 
from  Hirschberg. 

kre'-a-s6te,  s.    [Creasote] 

kre'-at,  cre'-3.t,  s.  [Etym.  doulttfnl,]  A 
tonic  infusion  of  the  root  of  Andrographis 
paniciilata. 

kre-at'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  *cpe«  (kreas),  genit.  lepeaTO? 
(A;rea(os)=:  flesh  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ic].  Of  or 
pertaining  to  flesh. 

kreatlc-nausea,  s.  An  abhorrence  of 
flesh-food. 


kre'-at-in,  s.    [Creatine.] 
kre-S.t'-in-ill,  s.    [Creatinine.)  , 

kreel,  s.    [Creel.] 

1.  A  fish-basket  of  osiers. 

2.  A  frame-work  fish-trap. 

kreit'-ton-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Kpeirrtav  {J(reittdn)  = 
slii'iiger;  6uff.  -iU  (Min.).  Named  by  Von 
KubeU.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
zinc-spinels,  or  Gahnite  (q.v.),  in  which  part 
of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  Hardness,  7-8  ;  sp.  gr.,  4*48-4 'Si*. 
Occurs  in  greenish-black  crystals  and  granu* 
lar  massive,  associated  with  pyrrhotite  (q.v.), 
&c,,at  Bodenmais,  Bavaria.  Originally  named 
Spinelhts  superior  by  Breithaupt. 

kre'-mer^-ite,  s.  ['Named  by  Kenngott  after 
Kremers  ;  -ite  (.Vfn.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
octahedrons,  as  a  sublimation  product,  in  the 
fumaroles  of  Vesuvius.  Colour,  ruby-red  ; 
soluble  in  water.  Compos,  (according  to 
Ki'emers),  a  hydrated  chloride  of  potassium, 
ammonium,  and  iron. 

krem'-nitz,  s.    [Krems.] 

kremnitz-wliite*  s.    [Krems-white.] 

krem^,  t  crem^,  krem'-nitz,  s.  &  a.  [^ee 
def.J 

Geography : 

A.  .4s  subst.  :  A  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
thirty-eight  miles  N.W.  of  Vienna. 

B,  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 

krems- white,  crems-wMte,  krem- 
nitz-white,  s. 

Pitpnents  :  A  whitecarbouate  of  lead*  Called 
also  Vienna  white. 

kre'-nic,  a.    [Crenic] 

krenic-acid,  s.    [ Crenic- acto.] 

kren'-iier-ite»  s.  [Named  by  vom  Rath  after 
Prof.  Kreuuer  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min-yi 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  (monocUnic  ac- 
cording to  Schrauf)  mineral,  occurring  at 
Nagyag,  Transylvania,  in  prismatic  crystals 
vertically  striated.  A  perfect  basal  cleavage, 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  silver-white  to  brass- 
yellovy  colour  ;  opaque  and  brittle.  Contains 
gold,  tellurium,  a  little  silver  and  copper,  and 
is  probably  related  to  Calaverite  (q.v.).  For- 
merly known  under  the  name  Mullerine  (q.v.), 
German,  Gelberz  (yellow-ore),  and  Weisstellur 
(white  tellurium).  This  is  the  Bunsenine  of 
Krenner.  Bunsenite  (q.v.)  liaving,  however, 
been  accepted  as  the  name  for  the  nickel  pro- 
toxide, Vom  Rath  named  this  after  the  dis- 
coverer. 

kre'-6-s6te,  s.    [Creasote.] 

kreutz-er,  kreuz-er  (eutz,  euz  as^tz), 

s.     [Ger.,  fnuu  krcuz  =  a  cross,  from  the  stamp 
on  the  coin.] 

1.  An  old  South  German  copper  coin,  value 
about  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  florin,  or  one-third 
of  a  penny. 

2.  An  Austro-Hungarian  coin,  value  about 
cue  farthing. 

*  krews,  s.    [Craw-fish.] 

krieg* -spiel,  s.  [Ger.,  from  krieg=  war,  and 
siiicl=  game.]  A  German  game  in  which  by 
means  of  leaden  pieces,  representing  various 
sized  bodies  of  men,  moved  by  two  officers, 
acting  as  generals,  xmder  certain  rules,  on  a 
map  exliibiting  all  the  natural  features  of  a 
country,  the  art  of  war  is  exemplified  and  set 
forth. 


kris,  s.    [Creese,  s.] 

kris,  v.t.    [Kris,  «.]    To  kill  or  wound  with  a 
kris  or  creese. 

Krlsb'-na,  s.    [Sansc] 

Himioo  Myth.:  The  eighth  a%*atar  (incarna- 
tion) of  Vishnoo.  Kansa,  a  demon-king  of  Ma- 
thura,  having  ruled  oppressively,  the  Brahmans 
su]»plicated  Vishnoo  to  interfere.  He,  in  reply, 
plucked  off  two  hairs,  one  black,  the  otlier 
wliir- ;  the  former  became  Krishna.  He  was 
born  at  Mathura  ;  his  fatlier  was  Vasudeva,  a 
ksliatriya  (warrior),  and  his  mother  Devaki. 
Kansa  seeking  to  destroy  him  when  an  inf;int, 
his  fatlu-r  fled  away  with  hiiu,  and  hid  liiui  in 
a  vaisya's  (merehaut's)  shop.  When  sight  years 
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old  it  rained  heavily,  and  the  god  rnotea  np 
a  mountain,  and  obligingly  held  it  as  an 
uml-rella  over  the  beads 
of  the  villagers  and  their 
cattle.  When  a  yontli  he 
sported  with  sixteun  thou- 
sand milkmaids  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Bindrabun.  Next 
assumi  ng  four  arms,  he 
killed  the  tyiant  Kansa.  He 
married  two  wives,  but  his 
favourite  was  a  mistress 
called  Radiia.  According 
to  Mr.  Ward,  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  Hindoo 
population  of  Bengal  are 
worshipped  of  this  god, 
and  various  festivals  are 
held  in  his  honour.  He  i^j 
also  worshipped  in  other 
parts  of  India.  He  is  gene- 
rally represented  as  a  black 
man.  holding  a  flute  to  his 
mouth  with  both  hands,  sometimes  with  his 
favourite  Radha  standing  on  the  left.  He  may 
have  been  an  historical  personage,  around 
whom  multitudinous  myths  have  gathered. 

kri-SU  -vig-ite,  s.     [Named  by  Forchhammer 
after    the    locality   where   found,     Krisuvig. 
Iceland.  ] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Brocbantite  (q.v.X 

t  kri'-tar-Chy,  s.  [Gr.  Kpn-q^  (krites)  =  ajudr^, 
and  apxv  (arrh-')  =  rule.]  The  rule  of  tL^ 
judges  over  the  rhildren  of  Israel. 

krceb'-er-ite,  s.  [Named  after  P.  Kroeber 
by  D.  Forbes  ;  suff.  -it€  (JVfin).] 

Min.:  A  strongly-magnetic  pyrites  (q.v.), 
in  copper-coloured  crystols.  ,  Not  analysed. 
Is  pro'bably  pyrrhotite  (q.v.).  Found  ou  the 
Eastern  Andes. 

kroexmk'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Kroennke  bj 
Domeyko.] 

Min.:  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  copper ano 
sodium,  having  the  formula  CuS04-|-Na2S04-t- 
2aq.  In  crystalline  masses  with  fibrous 
structure.  Crystallization  probably  trielinic. 
From  copper  mines  between  Cobija  and  Po 
tosi,  Bolivia. 

kroVne,  5.  [Dan.,  =  a  crown.]  A  coin  ol 
Dennmrk,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  value  about 
Is.  l^d.  sterling. 

kron'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.]  A  Greek  festival  held 
iu  honour  of  Krouos  or  S;itnrn,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Roman  Saturnalia, 

krug'-ite,  s.  [^amed  aft«r  D.  Krug ;  sufll 
'ite,  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  supposed  new  mineral  related  to 
Polyhalite  (q.v.).  Appears  t:>  be  a  conipound 
of  the  sulphates  of  niagiii-sia,  lime,  antl  jiotash, 
represented  by  the  formula  KoS04-f  MgS04-f 
4CaS04  +  2aq.  Found  at  New  Stassfurth, 
Prussia. 

kriil'-ler,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  crtdl  =  curl ;  suflf. 
-er.]  A  cake  cuiled  or  crisped,  and  boiled  in 
fat. 

krumm'-liorn,  krum'-hom,  s.     [Ger.  = 

crooked  horn.] 

Music :  ' 

1.  An  old  wind  instrument,  with  a  crooked 
tube,  and  a  tone  resembling  that  of  the  comet. 

2.  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  reed  pipes. 
It  is  of  eight  feet  pitch.  This  name  has  been 
conupted  to  Cremona  on  Euglisli  organs. 

Krupp  gun,  t.  [Named  after  the  engineer, 
Alfred  Krupp  (1812-87).]  A  gun  ul  ingot 
steel  and  of  any  caliber,  made  at  Krupp  a 
Works,  Essen,  Prussia. 

kry'-o-lite,  s.    [Cryolite.] 

iiryp-td-phan'-ic,  a.    [Cryptophanic] 

ksar,  s.    ICzab.] 

kshat'-r5-ya,  kshet-ri-ya,  s.    [Sansc] 

Brahinanism  (PI.) :  Warriors,  the  second  of 
the  four  great  Hindoo  castes,  ranking  imme- 
diately beneath  tlie  Brahmans.  and  above  the 
Vaisyas  (merchants).  It  is  the  military  caste. 
It  is  doubtful  if  it  maintains  its  distinctness. 
Perhaps  no  Hindoo  can  definitely  prove  him- 
self nf  Kshatriya  descent.  The  Rajpoots,  the 
Mahratta  aristocracy,  &c.,  claim  to  be  so, 
though  the  latter  clearly  originated  from  the 
fourth  or  labourer  caste. 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,   sire.  sir.  marine ;   go,    v6t 
or.  woTQt  wgli;  work,  who,  son;  miite,  ciib,  ciire,  v^te,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »»  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


kudos — kyanize 
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kn'-dos.  5.    [Gr.)    Glory,  renown,  fame,  crecilt. 
k&'-du,  s.    [KooDoo.J 
ka-d&xu'-ba,  9.    [Cadamba.] 

Uuehn'  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Knehn,  who 
lirst  analysed  tliB  substance  ;  sufl.  -i(«(3fin.).] 
Min.:  Theaaiiie  as  Berzklite  (q.v.).  Four 
different  niiuerals  havinj;  been  named  after 
the  chemist  Berzelius,  Miller  (in  order  to  avoid 
confnsion).  in  his  edition  of  Phillips'  Minera- 
loffijy  us^d  the  name  Kuohnite  for  the  above. 
This  name  is  adopted  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 

bcuesf -el-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Guido  Kuestel, 
by  Ureithaupt;  sutf.  ■ite(Min.).'] 

Min. :  An  ore  from  Nevada  containing  silver, 
lead,  and  gold,  the  llrst  predominating.  Dana 
adopts  the  name  for  his  anriferous  variety  o( 
silver,  contaioing  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of 
this  metiil,  but  .^tate-s  that  there  ia  a  gradual 
passage  to  argeutifeious  gold. 

ku'-fic.  a.     [CCFic] 

kub'-hom,  s.  (Ger.  Jath  =  cow,  and  Tng. 
kfirn.]  Along,  powt-rful  liorn,  curving  :ti  tlie 
extremity,  used  by  the  Swiss  to  convey  signals 
on  the  Ali>s.  It  was  formerly  used  to  sound 
tlie  (charge  in  battle, 

kiillii'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Adam  Kuhn,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  pupil  of  Liunieus.) 

Bot. :   A   genus    of   Corapositse,    sub-order 
TubuIiflorEe,  tribe  Adenostylcit. 
kuich'-na  (n  as  w),  s.    [Brazilian.] 

ZooL  :  Leoptinliis  macrurus,  or  macrountSf  a 
Brazilian  cat-like  leopard,    (irood.) 

fcfUt-tle,  V.     [CUITTLE.] 

kft-k^ng',  5.    [Javanese.] 

ZooL  :  Ni/cticebus  tardigradiis  or  javanicus, 
the  Slow-paced  Loris.     [LoBis.] 

Ku'-klux.  Ku' klox  Klan,  ». 

1.  V.ts.HUt.:  The  fantastic  name  of  a  secret 
society  organized  among  Southern  Seceseioniists 
after  the  Civil  War  fur  the  purpuse  of  over- 
awing negroes  and  new  comers  from  the  Nortli 
by  all  manner  of  vinlenct*;  a  sort  of  Vigilance 
CoDimittee.whichdisttppeiircd  withtheprogrebi 
of  reconstruction. 

2.  A  meml'cr  of  the  Kuklux  Klan. 

kn.'-klax,  v.t.  To  ill-use  after  the  manner  of 
the  Kiiktnx  Klan. 

ka-klux-isxn,  0.  The  policy  of  the  Kuklux 
Klan. 

fefil'-an,   B,      [DZIOOETAI.] 

K^-ma'-ra,  s.    [Sansc,  =  youthful.] 

Hindoo  Myth. :  A  name  for  tlie  Brahmanic 
war-god  Kartikeya  (q.v.). 

kfiin-be-9e-plial'-io,  a.  [Gr.  KVfifirj  (kumhe) 
=  a  bout,  and  xei^aAij  {keplialc)  =  the  head.] 

AnthTop.  :  Boat-shaped.  A  term  proposei^ 
by  Dr.  D.  Wilson  to  denote  the  peculiar  con- 
f'-nuatton  of  skulls  found  in  cliamliered  bar- 
A>wa.      The  kumberepha'ic  skull  *«  a  vaiiety 
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of  the  dolicocephallc ;  "the  more  obvious 
features  being  excessive  elongation,  flattening 
of  the  parietal  bones,  and  scpiareness  of  the 
Iwso ;  producing,  when  viewed  from  bcliind, 
a  laterally-compressed  apjiparance,  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  nagittal  suture  being  some- 
times elevntcd  Into  a  ridge."  {Bateman:  Ten 
Years'  Di'iqinge,  (tc,  p.  146.) 

*ktiin'-bix,  8.   [Gr.jciVflif(friwft(jr).J  A  miser, 
aniggird.     (P.  Ilollami:  Plutarch,  p.  G06.) 

k&m'-biUc,  8.    [Various  Indian  langimgos.] 

Bot.:  TerminnJiatomfntom     {Wrirjhi  it  Ar- 

noU):     Pcntnptrm    trmentom  (tioxhtirph).      A 

largo  Indi.in  tree.   Tlie  liark  is  used  for  tanning 

Uack.       It    Imparts    the    chamcteriHtic    red 


colour  to  native  leather,  and,  if  cut  up  into 
small  jiieces  iiud  boiled  for  six  hours,  gives  a 
bn»wn  dye.  Along  with  tlie  bark  of  MimuMps 
Ehmji,  it  is  used  to  produce  a  red  dye  in  jute. 
It  affords  a  black  one  with  iron.  The  wood  is 
much  used  on  account  of  its  toughness  for 
making  shafts  to  gigs.  (CaU:utta  Ex^iibition 
Report,  &c.) 

kd'-mias,  kou'-miss,  ku'-mish,  s.  [Rubs.] 
A  liquid  m;t'le  by  the  Tartars  from  mare's 
milk  fermented  aud  distilled. 

kuzn'-ku-ma,  s.    [Malay.] 

Botany,  <i'c.  : 

1.  .\n  aromatic  drug  and  perfUine  obtained 
from  Didymv&irpua  aromnficus. 

2.  The  Malay  name  of  satfron. 

knm'-mel  (u  as  I),  s.  [Ger.  =  caraway.]  A 
liqueur  made  in  Germany.  Russia,  ^c,  aud 
flavoured  with  caraway -seeds. 

Lum'-quat,  s.     [Chinese.] 

B"t.  £  liUt. :  Citrus  japonica,  a  tree  about 
six  feetliigh,  of  the  orange  geims.  growing  in 
China  and  Japan.  There  arc  grnves  of  it  in 
the  island  of  Chusan.  The  fruit,  which  is 
oval,  is  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry.  It  has 
a  sweet  rind  and  an  acid  taste.  The  Chinese 
use  it  as  a  preserve,  and  it  occasionally  finds 
its  way  to  Britain. 

kun'-dah,  s.  [A  Guinea  word.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound) 

kundah-oil,  s.  An  oil  derived  ft-om  Ca- 
raptt  Touloucouna,  or  giiianensis.  It  is  ^^^id 
and  bitter,  aiulsaid  to  be  well  Htted  for  lamjjs. 
(Lindley.)    Called  also  Tallicoouah  oil. 

k^'-kir-zeed,  s.    [Arab.] 

Bot. :  The  gum  of  the  artichoke-KXJl  The 
Arabs  use  it  as  an  emetic. 

kun'-kur,  kan'-kar,  s.  [Hind.=  lii**estone.] 

Geol. :  A  calcareous  stratum  foup-i  in  many 

parts  of  India.     It  is  of  enmpPvatiYely  modern 

age,  but  its  precise  geological  date  has  not 

yet  been  determined. 

kunth'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Chas.  Sigismund 
Kuiith,  a  celebrated  Frutrtian  botjinist.] 

Bot.  ;  A  genus  of  Pal»M8,  tribe  Arecea;.  The 
only  species,  KintthUx  Hvontana,  is  a  reed-like 
l>alm,  twenty  feet  Iciig,  but  only  an  inch  thick, 
with  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top.  It  is  found 
in  New  Granad*.  the  Indians  of  which  use  the 
reedy  stems  aa  tubes  through  which  to  blow 
their  p^isoMed  ari-nws.  Tlie  juice  of  the  tree 
is  used  a»  a  remedy  for  snake-bites. 

^up--S,ph'-ritet   s.      [Ger.    kiip/er  =  copper, 
and  (ii.  a</>p6s  (aphros)  =  foam.      Named  by 
Sliepard.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Tvrolite  (q.v.). 

kup-lSr-di'-&S-p6re,  s.  [Ger.  ktip/er  = 
copjier,  and  Gr.  Siaa-ntipot  (diaspeira)  =  to 
acatler.     Nametl  by  Kuhn.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pseudomalachitc  (q.v.), 
from  Hirschberg,  which  decrepitates  violently 
before  the  blowpipe,  hence  the  name. 

k^p-for-nio-kel,  s.    [Ger.  kup/er  =  copper, 
aud  Kng.  nickil.\ 
Min.:  The  same  as  NicoLLiTE(q.v.). 

kup'-fer-B^hie-fer,  s.  [Ger.  =  copper  slate.  ] 
Genl.  :  Tlie  name  given  by  German  geologists 
to  certain  beds  abiuit  the  ago  of  the  Permian 
marl  slate  of  England.  They  occur  in  Thu- 
riiigia  and  contain  many  fossil  llshes.  Called 
also  in  Germany  Mergel  bchicfer. 

kup'-£f@r-ite»  s.  [Named  after  the  Russian 
physicist  Kupffor;  suff.  -itf  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  minenil  with  the  com- 
poaitif)n  <>f  Enstatite  (qv),  repreKcntcd  by 
the  formula Mg(),.SiOrt.  OcctirHiuaggn-gations 
of  prisms,  like  Actniolitc.  Himlness,  .'i'6 ; 
Bp.  gr.,  ;i*08  ;  luMtre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  ememUl- 
grcon  :  translucent  in  thin  fragments.  Dana 
calls  It  an  ciistatIt«-hornblfnde  coloured  by 
chrome.  Found  near  Miask,  Ilmun  Moun- 
tains, and  Saiiiirkii,  Urids. 

k1^ph-&n'-i-Uno,  f.  [Gr.  KoiM^oc  (kouphos)  ^ 
light,  and  Eng.  aniline. \ 

Chrm. :  A  name  applied  to  an  aniline  oil  ob- 
tained from  cnido  benzol.  It  contains  00  per 
cent,  aniline,  and  6  per  oont.  toluiUlne,  bolls 
At  100'  and  distils  at  HO*. 


ktur'-bee,  5.    [Muhmtta.] 

Bot.,  dtc.  :  The  stalks  and  straw  of  Sorgkuv* 
vulgare;  used  as  Ukh\  for  cattle  and  hones, 
and  found  very  nourishing. 

kur-Q.  s,     [Named  from  the  Kurile  Islands 
[KuurnAN.] 
OrnUh. :  The  Black  Petrel. 

Ku-ril'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    (From  the  Kurile  Isles ; 

suM",  -an.]* 

A.  A$  adjectitt : 

Gcot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Kurile  Isles,  a 
group  of  alM>ut  twenty-tive  inlands  in  the 
North  Pacific,  extending  from  Kamtchutka  to 
Jap.'in. 

B*  As  subst. :  A  native  of  the  Kurile  Islea. 

ku-ri-o-log'-ic,  cu-ri-i-l6#^-ic,  k^- 
ri-6-16g   ic,   ky-ri-6-ldg    ic-al,   a. 

[CCftloLOr.ii:.]  A  term  upplitd  by  Wiirburton 
{Dii\  Ug.,  bk.  ii.,  §  4)  to  that  kind  of  hicro* 
glyphic  writing  in  which  the  principal  circum- 
stance in  the  subject  stands  for  the  whole. 
Thus  a  battle  was  depicted  by  two  hands,  one 
holding  a  shield  and  the  other  a  bow  ;  au  in- 
surrection by  au  armed  man  casting  arrows; 
a  siege,  by  a  scaling  la<lder,  and  so  on.  This 
was  of  the  utmost  8imi>Iicity,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  probably  the  earliest  way  of 
turning  painting  into  a  Iiieroglyphie.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying:  "This  is  what  we  shall 
l*ereaftiT  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the 
curiohgic  character." 

"  Aa  an  exniiu'Ie  of  the  kuj-ioloi^c,  he  taya  tb«r 
make  n.  circle  tu  reprweiit  tlie  auu."  —  Rawiinton  .* 
ffentl.iCug,  ii.  3u'i, 

kursaaV,    s.      [Ger.=  cure-hal!.]     A  public 

ronui  or  hall  ft)r  the  use  of  visitors  to  the 
German  wateriug-phices  and  he-ilth  resorts. 

kur'-ti-dse^  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kuri{us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idor.J 

Ifhtliy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopteri,  tribe 
Kurtifonues,  having  a  lung  anul  tin  and  a 
rather  short  dorsal  one.  it  comprises  two 
genera  of  East  Indian  llshes. 

kur-tl-for'-nie^,  $.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kuriut 
(,4  v.) ;  Lat.  /or/iia  =  form,  shape,  and  masc 
or  fem.  pi.  ending  -e*.] 

Ichthy. :  A  tribe  of  Acanthopteri,  coDtaio- 
ing  only  one  family  Kurtidaj  (q.v.). 

kur'-tiis,   s.      [Gr.  Kvpro^:  (fc»r(o.s)  =  ciu-ved, 

arched,  huuiiied.J 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Kurtida;  (q.v.)  and  the  tribe  Kurtiformea 
(q.v.).  The  type  is  Kurtus  indicus,  a  splendid 
nsh,  the  scales  of  which  are  like  plates  of 
silver ;    the    iris  is   golden ;   the  hack  with 

f  olden  spots  ;  there  are  four  black  spots  near 
he  dorsal  flu,  while  the  pectorals  rcllect  gold 
and  are  edged  with  red  ;  tlie  other  tins  yellow, 
arched  with  black. 

ku'-si-m&nse,  «.     [Native  name  (?).] 

Zool. :  The  Mangue  (q.v.).  See  also  Cross- 
archus, 

kvs'-si-dr,  s.    [Turk.] 

Mttsic  :  A  Turkish  nuisical  Instrument,  hav- 
ing a  hollow  body,  a  skin  covering,  aud  live 
strings. 

kiit9ti,  s.    [Etym.  iloubtHil.] 

(!uld-U-ating :  The  packet  of  vellum  leaves 
in  which  gold  is  ]>laced  to  lie  beat4?n.    The 

fiackage  of  gold-beater's  skin  In  which  gold- 
eaf  is  placed  for  the  secontl  beittiug  is  called 
the  shoder.  After  the  second  iHrating.  the 
pieces  are  cut  up  and  ro-urranged  in  gold* 
Dcater's  skin,  the  luickogo  lu-ing  called  a  mould. 

ku-toor'-a,  ki^-tbr'-^  ka-tiir'-a,  a. 

1.  A  giun  derived  f^un  Cochlosjifrmum  ikm* 
aypium.  It  is  u«ed  in  the  uo^th-we^lerll  pro- 
vinces of  luilia  as  a  substitute  for  tntgucantll. 

2.  A  similar  gum  from  6terculia  ureiu. 

Ku'  vor-a, ».    ISiinsc.) 

Hiiid.Hi  Myth.  :  The  Hindoo  giwl  of  riches. 
He  rules  nil  A  car  drawn  by  hobgobllua. 

ky-a  b6o'-oa, «.    [Kiauocca.] 

k/  on  it«,  5.    [CvAsiTr..] 

ky^nixe.  c.r  (NameilafUT  Dr.  Kyan,  the 
Inventor  of  tin' pniccss  In  1S3'J.]  To  jirevont 
the  decay  uf  wooil,    conhige,    or   canvas,    by 


tSil,  ^y6^^  p^t,  J^l;  oat,  9011,  ohoruB,  fhln,  bongh;  go,  ^om;  thin,  (his;  sin.  af :  oxpoot.  ^onophon,   oflst.     ph   ^  C 
-«lan*  -tlan  =  8han«    -tlon,  -sion  =  shtin ;  -flon.  -flon  <>  ohiin.    -oioos,  -tloas.  -sloua  -'  ahOs.    -bio.    cUo,  -mv..  -  bcl.  dfL 
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saturating  it  \vitli  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  open  tanks  or  under  pressure.  A 
woedeu  tank  is  put  U'gether  so  that  no  metal 
of  any  kind  can  come  in  contact  with  the  so* 
lution  when  the  tank  is  charged.  The  solu- 
tion consists  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  water, 
in  the  proportion  nf  one  pound  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  ten  gallons  of  water  as  a  maxi- 
mum strength,  and  one  pound  to  fifteen  gal- 
lons as  a  minimum,  according  to  the  porosity 
or  absorption  of  the  timber  subjected  to  the 
process.  Oak  and  fir  timber  absorb  nearly 
alike,  but  beech,  poplar  and  elm  are  more 
porous.  The  period  required  for  saturating 
timber  depends  on  its  thickness  ;  twenty-four 
hours  are  required  for  each  inch  in  thickness, 
for  hoards  and  small  timbers. 

ky'-an-ol,  ky'-an-ole, s.    [PflENVLAMiNE] 

l£y>apli'-en~ine,  s.    (Cyaphenine.) 

*  kyd,  v.t.    [Kid.  v.)    To  know. 

•■  But  fth,  UDJuat  and  worthless  Culin  Clout, 
That  kydit  the  hidden  kinds  o(  many  a  weed." 

Speruer:  ShspheanU  Caleiider ;  Dee. 

kyd'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Colonel  Robert 
Kyil.  the  first  director  of  the  Calcutta  botanic 
garden.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Byttneriaceae,  tribe  Dom- 
beye».  Kydia  caJyciiia  is  a  small  tree,  with 
palminerved  entire  or  lobed  leaves  nnd  diffuse 
panicles  of  white  or  yellowish  flowers.  It  has 
a  eampanulate  five-lobed  calyx,  five  petals, 
and  monadelplious  stamens.  The  mucilagin- 
ous bark  is  used  to  clarify  sugar.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  sudorific,  and  is  given  in  India  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  The  inner  bark  yields  a 
fibre.  The  wood  is  employed  in  the  East  for 
house-building,  for  ploughs  and  oars,  aud  for 
carving. 

kye»  s.  pi    [Cow.]    Cows, 

"  The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs.  and  kae." 

Burns:  C otter' i  Satur dan  Night. 

•  kyke,  *  kike,  v.t.  [Low  Ger.  kilxn;  Dut. 
kijken  ;  Sw.  kika.]    To  look  steadfastly. 


kyl-ling'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  P.  Kyliing,  a 
Danish  botanist,  who  died  in  1096.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cyperaeese,  tribe  Cyperese. 
About  fifty  are  known  ;  they  are  chiefly  from 
Brazil,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  Kyllingia 
odorata  is  said  to  be  powerfully  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic.  The  acrid  and  aromatic  root  of 
K.  triceps  is  used  in  India  in  diabetes. 

ky-16e,  s.     [Gael.]    A  Highland  cow  or  bull. 

"  They  are  hs  ignorant  na  the  tv/oo  ye  uaed  to  drive 
to  market."— .Scort  .-  Jiob  Hoy,  ch.  uxlv, 

ky'-mat-me.  s.  [Gr.  Kvp-a.  (kmna)  genit. 
itvfiaTOs  (kumatos)=  a  wave  ;  sutf.  -ine.] 

Min.  :  An  indurated  form  of  Asbestos,  its 
composition  indicating  a  passage  from  tremo- 
lite  to  actinolite  (see  tliese  words).  Found  at 
Kuhnsdorf,  Saxony. 

■  kjrm'-nel,  s.    [Kimnel.) 

kym- 6 -  graph,  s.  [Gr.  Kv/xa  (kuTna)  =  & 
wave,  and  ypa.<l)to  (grapho)=  tti  draw.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  and  graphically  re- 
cording the  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal. 

•  kyndt  *  kynde,  a.  &  s.    [Kind,  s.J 

ky-nu-ren'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Kiiuyv  (kuon),  genit. 
jcvro?  (fcMnys)=a  dog,  and  Eng.  urenic]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  the  urine  of  a  dog. 

kynnrenic-acid,  &% 

Chem. :  A  weak  acid  found  in  the  urine  of 
dogs,  especially  those  fed  on  fat  meat.  It 
crysta.l]izes  from  dilute  solutions  in  slender 
colourless  needles  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis,  in 
alkaline  carbonates,  lime-water,  and  baryta- 
water,  forming  crystalline  salts.  When  heated 
alone  or  with  lime,  a  volatile  oil,  having  the 
odour  of  benzonitiile,  is  obtained. 

^S'-ri-e,  s.  [Gr.,  voc.  of  Kiipios  (kuriQs)  = 
Lord.] 

EcclesioL,  Ritital,  tCc.  : 

1.  That  jiortion  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass, 
which  immediately  follows  the  Introit  (q.v.) 
and  precedes  the  Gloria  in  excehu  :  in  a  Missa 
cantata  or  at  high-mass  it  is  sung  by  the  choir ; 
in  the  former  case  the  celebrant  sits  on  the 
epistle-side  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  latter, 
supported  by  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  he 


incenses  the  altar,  while  the  ik>rie  ifl  being 

sung.      (KVRIE-ELEISOS.) 

2.  The  movement  itself, 
Kyrie-eleison,  & 

EcclesioLy  Ritual,  &c.  : 

1.  Ronum :  Greek  words(=  Lord,  have  mercy 
on  us),  which,  with  Christe  eleison(=  Christ, 
have  mercy  on  us),  liave  been  retained  by  the 
Latin  Church,  and  are  used  in  the  BreWary,  the 
Rituale,  the  Litanies,  and  in  the  Mitss.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Introit,  the  celebrant  and 
his  server  say  alternately  Kyrie-eleison  three 
times,  Christe-eleison  three  times,  and  once 
more  Kyj-ie-eleison  three  times.  St.  Thomas 
supposes  that  the  first  triplet  is  addressed  to 
God  tlie  Father,  the  second  to  God  the  Son, 
and  the  third  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  Anglican :  The  response,  "  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep 
this  law,"  sung  after  the  recitjition  of  each  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Communion 
Service. 

*  kyr-i-o-lex'-y,  s.  [Gr.  Kvpiokt^ia  (Jcurio- 
lexia),  from  Kupios  (kurios)  —  governing,  literal, 
and  Ae'^i?  (lexis)  =  a  word,  a  speech.)  The  use 
of  literal,  as  opposed  to  figurative  words  or 
expressions. 

kih^-i-o-log'-ic,  kyr-i-o-log'-ic-al,  a. 

[KURIOLOGIC] 

ky-ros'-ite,  a.  [Gr.  ifupwo-i?  (kurdsis)  =  a, 
ratilication.     Named  by  Breithaupt.] 

Mill.  :  A  mineral  known  to  the  Germans 
since  1725,  under  the  names  of  Weisskiip- 
fererz  f white  copper  ore),  Weisskupfer  (white 
-  copper),  and  Weisserz  (white  ore).  Now  ascer- 
tained to  bean  impure  form  of  marcasite(q.v.). 

*  kyte,  5,    [Kite,] 

*  kyth,  *  kythe,  v.t  k  i.    [A.S.  cpdhan.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  malu  known,  to  show,  to 
cause  to  appear. 

B.  Intraits. :  To  seem,  to  appear. 

•■  Vooraporran  wadhaebeeou  weelQlled  as  it  kythii 
to  be  by  the  \r*-ight.'— Scott  i  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxiv. 

*  kytb,  8.    llixTH.] 


If.  The  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  semi-vowel  or  a 
liquid.  In  shape  it  has  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  Oriental  lamed.  L  has  only  one 
sound  in  English,  as  in  love,  long,  like,  &c.  It 
is  formed  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  that  part  of  the  gum  which  incloses 
the  upper  teeth,  and  allowing  the  breath  to 
escape  by  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  L  is  fre- 
quently interchanged  with  r,  of  which  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  later  modification  :  thus  the 
Latin  lavendula  has  become  in  English  lav- 
ender;  the  Latin  peregriiuts  (Fr.  peler in)  has 
become  the  English  pilgrim;  the  Latin  sino- 
plum,  English  sinoper,  L  has  become  n,  as  in 
postern,  Lat.  posterulaiO.  Ft. posterle,posicrm). 
In  some  Romance  words  it  has  been  weakened 
to  n,  as  in  hauberk  =  O.  Fr.  halberc,  kalbert ; 
auburn  =  Lat.  alburnum.  From  several  words 
it  has  disappeared,  as  from  each  =  A.S.  celc; 
which  =.  A.S.  htmilc  ;  stick  =  A.S.  iwylc  ;  as  = 
=  A.S.  ealswa  (also).  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
intruded  into  covld  =  A.S.  ciUke,  coude;  myrtle 
=  Lat.  myTtvs ;  mo Jiciple=^0,  Fr.  mancipe,  Lat. 
Tnaiicipium  ;  participle  =  Lat.  participiuvi ; 
syllable  —  Lat.  syllaba.  L  is  frequently  doubled 
at  the  end  of  monosyllables,  as /all,  ball,  bdl, 
&c.,  but  not  after  diphthongs  or  digraphs,  as 
/Old,  foal,  kc.  In  A.S.  /,  like  r,  was  fre- 
quently preceded  by  h,  which  has  since  been 
dropped,  as  in  loa/=  A.S.  hla^f;  lot  =■  hlot,  &c. 
In  the  linal  syllable  -le  of  English  words  the 
c  is  silent,  and  I  forms  a  syllable  by  itstrif,  as 
in  able,  table,  &c.  In  many  words  the  I  has  now 
become  silent  as  in  uulk,  talk,  haif,  calf.  &c. 

L  As  an  inUal  L  is  used :  For  book  (Lat. 
liber)  for  Law,  or  Laws,  in  D.C.L.  =:  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law.  LL.  D.=  Leg^im.  Doctor  ;  in  Mathe- 
matics forlogaritlim  ;  in  music  for  left :  as  L.H. 
~  Left  Hand,  and  in  stage  directions  for  Left, 
or  Prompt  side. 

II.  -45  a  syrtOtal  L  is  used  : 

1.  In  numer. :  For  50 ;  with  a  line  drawn 
above  it  L  =  50,000. 


2.  In  Chem.  :  For  Lithium  (q.v.). 

3.  In  Comm.  :  For  a  pound  or  pounds :  sa 
L.  (usually  written  £.)  s.  d.  =  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence. 

la.  interj.  [Prob.  A.S.  Id  =  lo,  or  according  to 
some,  a  corruption  of  either  lo  !  or  lord .']  An 
exclamation  of  surprise,  or  to  call  attention  ; 
lo  I  see  1 

"  In  truth,  la.  eo  with  me  ;  and  TU  tell  you  excf  ■ 
lent  uewB  of  your  tiiLibaud."~-A'ft(iA6U',  /  Carialtuiu^ 
1.  3. 

la,  5.     [Ft.] 

Mnsic : 

1.  The  solfeggio  name  for  the  sixth  degree 
of  the  scale. 

2.  The  key-note  of  the  minor  scale  without 
a  signature. 

la  b^mol,  s.    [Fr.]    The  note  A  flat. 

la  bemol  majeur,  s.     [Fr.]     The  key 

of  A  flat  major. 

la  b^mol  mineur.  5.  [Fr.]  The  key  of 
A  flat  minor. 

*  l^b,  *  labbe,  v.t.  [Prob.  from  blab  (q.v.); 
of.  Dut.  Ud'hen^Xo  blab,  to  tell  tales.]  To 
tell  tales  ;  to  blab,  to  gossip. 

"  But  of  hire  tongue  a  labbing  shrewe  U  she." 

Chaucer.   C.  T..  10,803. 

*  lab,  *  labbe,  s.  [Lab,  r.]  One  who  tells 
tales  or  blabs  ;  a  gossip,  a  chatterer. 

"Ouod  tho  this  sely  xaa.n.  'I  am  no  labbe. 
Though  I  it  say.  1  am  nought  leef  to  gubbe.' " 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  3.R09i 

L&b'-a-distS,  s.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.J 

Church  Hist.:  A  Quietist  sect  of  Dutch 
Protestants,  which  took  its  name  from  John 
Labadie,  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  quitted  the  Col- 
lege at  Bordeaux  in  1639.  Charges  of  intrigue 
arising  out  of  the  confessional  were  brought 
against  him,  and  in  \650  he  joined  the  Cal- 
vinists,  but  was  banished  from  Montauban  in 
1000.  In  1660  he  removed  to  Middleburg, 
where  he  was  shut  out  from  the  churcli  by 
the  Lutherans,  and  he  and  his  followers  were 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  magistrates.  The 
Labadists  then  formed  a  small  settlement 
near  Amsterdam,  but  were  o>tliged  to  move 
thence  to  Erfurt,  and  afterwards  to  Altona, 
where  Labadie  died  Feb.  16,  1674.  His  teach- 
ing Was  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
the  early  Quakers,  attaching  much  importance 
to  the  "inward  light,"  and  professing  great 
austerity  of  manners.    (Blunt.) 

la-bar'-i-a»  s.  [A  Deraarara  word  (?).J  (Se« 
"the  compound.) 

labaria-plant.  s. 

Bot. :  Dracontiiiiu  polyphylhim,  aplant found 
in  Demarara.  It  is  an  antispasmodic  expec- 
torant. 

la-bar'-ri.  la-b^'-ra,  s.  [The  Guiana  name 
'of  the  animal.] 

Zool. :  Elaps  lemniscatus,  a  venomous  snake 
found  in  South  America.  It  is  so  coloured  aa 
to  resemble  the  road  on  winch  it  loves  to  lie. 
Mr.  Webster  says  that  he  has  killed  specimens 
eight  feet  long,    (li'ood.) 

lab'-a-rum,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Aa^apoe  (/abo- 
ron)';  a  wurd  of  doubt- 
ful origin.] 

Christ.  .4r(;  The  stan- 
dard of  Constantine  the 
Great,  adopted  b^  him 
after  his  conversion  to 
Clmstianity.  It  was 
marked  with  his  seal, 
which  consisted  of  a 
monogram  of  the  first 
two  letters  (X  P)  of  the 
Greek  name  of  Christ, 
interlaced  and  crossed. 
Sometimes   the  X,  in-  labaka. 

stead  of  retaining  its  a.  Ftouj  a  Coin  uf  Co» 
ordinary  position,  is  Rtantine.  &  From  J^or. 
placed  ipright  and  sur-  ^^t'  '"^-  '*"^' 
mounted    by    the     P. 

These  letters  are  oflen  accompanied  with  th* 
A  and  n,  and  circumscribed  with  a  circle. 

*  labbe,  s.    [Lab,  s.] 

*  labbe.  '  lab,  v.i.    [Lab,  v.} 
lab'-da-num,  s.    [Ladanum.] 

*  lab-e-fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lahejitctio,  from 
labefactus,  pa.  par.  of  labefacic=.  to  make  weak ; 
labo  =  to  glide,  to  fall,  and  /ado  =  to  make,  to 


taXe,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall«  father :   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  pot* 
•Ft  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Sjrrlan.     ».  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 


labefy— labor 
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taiise.]  The  act  of  Ciiusing  to  btconie  weak, 
to  totter,  or  fall ;  aweakeuing  ;  decay,  down- 
fall, ruin. 

■l&b'-e-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  lab^acw^  to  make 
weak.]  To  make  weak  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  cause 
to  fall  ;  to  impair. 

la'-bel  (1),  •  la'-1>eU  (1),  $.  [O.  Fr.  label ;  Ft. 
UujiMi,  lambeau,  pixiperly  asmall  tlap  or  lappet, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  lappa,  M.  H.  Ger.  Utppe, 
cogn;ite  with  Eii^*.  lap  (q.v.)-  Cf.  Wt-L 
Uab  =  a  strip,  Uabd  =  a  label ;  Gael.  Uab  =  a 
Blired.] 
L  Ordiriary  Language : 

I.  A  small  8lip  or  strip  of  paper,  pareh- 
nent.  silk,  or  other  inateri;il.  attached  to  an 
objeirt  to  indirale  contents,  destination, 
ownership,  or  oilier  particulars ;  a  card  or 
tablet  attached  to  a  bottle,  jar,  drawer,  tS:c., 
by  a  chain,  or  placed  in  a  panel ;  a  slip  of 
metal  secured  to  an  animal  to  indicate  owuer- 
Bhip,  class,  merit,  &c. ;  and  these  last  may  be 
of  various  forms  : 

(1)  A  metallic  strip  bent  into  a  Unk-shape, 
the  entis  being  passed  through  two  slits  in  the 
ear.  On  the  outside  is  shown  the  name  of 
the  owner  or  the  number  of  the  animal  on 
the  stnck-book. 

(2j  A  plate  secured  by  rivets  to  the  ear. 

(3)  A  button  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  owner  and  f;istened  to  the  ear  by  means  of 
a  I'lcking  j'late,  which  enters  the  tubular 
shank  of  the  button. 

(4)  A  tag  attached  to  the  horns,  wool, 
mane,  &c.,  to  indicate  ownership,  class,  prize, 
merit,  <Scc. 

"  A  writt«D  labd  on  tbelr  wing.* 

Cowp^r:  CocKfiyhtffr'i  Gartttnd, 

•  2.  Anything  appended  to  a  larger  or  longer 
writing. 

"Ou  the  l<ibi^l  of  lead,  tlie  hends  of  St,  Peter  Btid 
8t  PkuI  are  Impressed  fruui  tbe  ini>al  wal.' — AyliiTe  -. 
farergan. 

•  3.  A  tassel. 

•4.  An  extreme  edge ;  a  border. 

"  Stnnding  on  ttio  very  lft.st  label  of  hi*  land."— 
fuller    PUifuh  .'iialU,  IV.  L  19. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  monlding  over  a  doorway  or 
window.  A  head-moulding  or  hood-moulding 
In  the  interior ;  a  drip,  drip-stone,  or  weather- 
moulding,  ou  the  exterior. 

2.  Uer.  :  A  fillet,  with  pendants  or  points. 
used  as  marks  of  cadency. 
A  label  consisting  of  u  band 
crossing  the  shield,  with 
tlirce  points  depending, 
marks  the  coat  of  an  eldest 
son  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  fathi'.r ;  one  with  five 
points,  that  of  the  heir  wliile 
the  grandfather  is  alive  ; 
one  witli  seven,  th.it  of  the 
beir  while  the  great  grandfather  Is  living ;  and 
40  on. 

"  The  litbeil  of  threo  points  wiu  tho  dltTensnt  Appro. 

Sri'tt  and  iiijpurteiiiait  for  Uie  cokiiIxjuico  of  the  ucxt 
eire.~— /ftfUiuA^d;  Mchard  It.  (im.  1330). 

3.  Law: 

(1)  A  narrow  slip  of  paper,  parchment,  or 
ribbim,  attached  Ut  a  deed  or  writing  to  con- 
tain the  appended  seal. 

(2)  An  addition  to  a  document,  as  a  codicil 
to  a  wilL 

"  Ere  thia  hnnd,  by  thra  to  Romeo  mmI  d. 
Shall  be  tbe  Li'/et  to  Auottior  duL-d." 

Hhitketp. :  Komeo  i  JuUct,  \r.  L 

•4.  Old  Arm.:  A  pen^^ant,  like  a  broad 
ribbon,  hanging  from  the  head-dress  or  hcliuet 
of  a  knight.  f  , 

•  5.    Siirv.  :    A  J L_ 

brass  rule  with 
Bights,  formerly 
used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  cir- 
cumferentor  to 
take  altitudes. 

label -corbel 
table,  8. 

Arch.  :  Acorl»cl- 
Bnpport«d      head- 
innnldiiig  over  a  doorway  or  window.    Known 
also  as  a  dnjistono  or  hend-moulding. 

Ia'~b9l  (2),  s.    (Lauixlum.] 

la'-b^l,  v.t.      [LaRF.I.,  8.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  alTlx  a  lalwl  in.  In  indication  of 
ownership,  description,  contents,  quality,  &c. 
S.  ^'I'l;. :  To  descrilK! ;  to  sot  down  as. 


LABCU 


JnUfllnL 


LAnEl.-COKBKL  TAIILt. 


la'-bel~ler,  s.    [Label,  v.]    One  who  affixes 

a  label  ur  labels  to  anything, 

la-bel'-lfim.  s.    [Lat.  =  a  little  lip ;  labium. 

laOrum  =  a  lip.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  thir<i  petal  of  the  corolla  in  an  or- 
chid rtower.  It  is  usually  ditferent  from  the 
other  two  in  form,  is  often  spurred,  and  turned 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  flower. 

2.  The  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  in  the  Labiatje 
orany  other  bilabiate  plant.   Called  also  Label. 

*  la '-bent,  a.  [Lat.  Ubetis,  pr.  par.  of  la})w 
=  to  glide.]  Gliding,  sliding,  falling,  slip- 
ping. 

la'-bl-^0)i  s-  P^  [Lat.  num.  pL  q{  labium  ~tk 
lip.) 

Anatomy : 

f  1.  The  lips. 

2.  Anything  lip-shaped,  specially  the  labia 
pudemii  externa,  or  nuyora,  and  the  kibia  in- 
terna, or  minora;  the  latter  called  also 
nymphse. 

la'-bi-a  (2),  a.    [Lat.  labia  =  a  lip  (?).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Forficulid:e  (Earwigs). 
Lohia  THinor,  tbe  Little  Earwig,  is  found  un 
manure-heaps  and  Imt-beda. 

la'-bi-aV  a.  &  «.  [Law  Lat.  labialis,  from 
Lat.  labium  =  a  lip;  Fr.  labial.] 

A.  As  adjectii'e : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips. 
II,  TechniaiUy: 

1.  Anat. :  In  the  same  sense  as  A.,  I.  Tliere 
are  labial  veins  and  glands,  a  labial  artery,  a 
labial  foramen,  &c. 

2.  Phonal. :  Formed,  articulated,  or  pro- 
nounced with  the  lips  :  as,  a  labial  consonant. 

"The  Hebrews  have  auik'ned  wliicb  lalt^jn  are 
labinl,  wlili^h  (ituLiil.  kcd  which  guttumL"— fiocon  .* 
A'at  nut.,  i  Wti. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Phonal. :  A  letter  or  character  representing 
a  sound  formed,  articulated,  or  pronouncd 
with  the  lips  ;  such  are  6,  /,  p,  m. 

"The  Ut'-iaU  are  represented  by  two  curve  flffurea 
forthu  \i\>!,:  —  Wilklna:  Ji«at  Character,  pLllL.  ch.  Iv. 

lablal-palpi,  5.  pL    [Palpi.] 

la'-bi-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  labial;  -ly.)  By 
iiiean.s"uf  the  lips. 

la-bi-a'-tee»  s.  pi.  [Fern.  id.  of  Low  Lat. 
iuhiatus  =  lipped  ;  labiu7n  =a  lip.] 

Bot. :  Labiates  ;  a  large  order  of  Perigynous 
£xo;^ens,  alliance  Kcliialcs.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  plants  or  undershrubs,  with  four- 
cornered  stems,  opposite  leaves  without  stip- 
ules, covered  with  receptacles  of  aromatic 
oil ;  rtowers  in  oj^posite.  uairly  sessile,  axillary, 
whorl-Jiko  cymes,  sometimes  solitary,  or  as  if 
capitate  ;  calyx  tubular,  persistent,  interior, 
tliree,  hve,  or  ten-toot  lied  ;  corolla  mono- 
petaloiis,  hypogynous,  bilabiate,  the  upper 
lip  undivided  or  billd,  overlapping  the  lower 
one,  which  is  larger  and  tlin;e-lobed  ;  stamens 
four,  didynanious  (two  long  and  two  short),  or 
only  two;  ovary  so  deeply  four-lobed  that 
Liniiffius  considered  it  to  consistof  four  naked 
seeds;  seeds  four,  erect;  style  one,  from  the 
base  of  the  ovary.  Akin  to  the  Verbenaceaj 
and  the  Boraginaceee  (q.v.).  Distribution 
wide  They  abound  especially  between  40' 
and  50°  north  latitude.  They  constitut*  5*,- 
tlie  flora  of  Frnn-'C,  and  V  l'"'*'  "•"  fb-rniaiiy. 
No  poisonous  plant  bi-lnngs  to  the  oi-dt-r, 
though  thcri)  arc  I'M  genera  and  about  *\000 
known  s])ecies.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  sec- 
tions : — 

OclinMB,  HenthfJP,  MonardM*,  SKtttmn.  MrlliBfin. 
6cut«llnrlrt«.  PnwtiintliiTcn!,  Ncpetrm,  HtAchra.',  niiu 
AJugi'a;.     The  urdiT  l^bmbn  !■  CAlli'd  al*o  LumlnwoB. 

la'-b?-at«,  a.  k  s.    [Labiate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

But.:  Having  two  lips  scpanted  from  each 
other  by  a  wido  regular  orillce,  as  in  Uiuiiuni 
and  other  plant**  of  the  Mint  order.  Called 
also  lingeut. 

B.  As  BXibstantivt.  : 

Bot.  (PL):  The  English  name  given  bvLind- 
Icy,  &.C.,  to  tlie  onier  IjniilBcem  (Labiatjc). 

la'-bl-at-odU  a.     [Labiate]    The  Banie  u 

Lahiatk  (q.v.). 

I&r-bi-a~U-flbl^-«,  t.  pi.  (Ix>w  Ut.  tnbint(us\ 
^  lipped  ;  i  connective  ;  and  Jtos  (gtiiiit.  Jtoris) 

=  a  llower.] 


Bof, ;  A  sub-order  of  Composites,  baling 
the  hermapliioclite  floret**,  or  at  least  the 
unisexual  ones  divided  into  two  lips.  Tribes, 
Mntistaeese  and  Nassaaviaceaa  (q.v.). 

lab-i-diir'-^  s.  [Gr.  Aapt?  (Iabi4\  genit 
Aa^i6oc  (labidos)  =  a  handle,  a  pair  of  forceps^ 
and  ovpd  (oura)  =  tail.] 

Entom^:  A  genus  of  Forflculids  (EarwigsX 
iMbidura  ^anfeo,  the  Great  Earwig,  la  found 
in  Europe. 

•l^b'-ae,  a.  (I.yOW  Lat.  labilis.  ftvm  Lat. 
/a6or  =  to  glide,  to  fall.]    Liable  to  err  or 

apostatize. 

"  SemibiUty  uid  lnt«l] U-eiiof,  being  fa;  tbelr  lutwv 
and  ejMcnce  free,  iiiust  bv  laOUt  imil  bv  their  InhiUty 
nuy  'ictu&lly  Upeix  degenerate.  &ud  by  Wbit  &c^uin  a 
e*Coud  uature.  "■—<,' Afyijc  .-  Un  li-  mm-'tt.  du.  L 

•  la-bil'-i-tj^,  5.  [Eng.  labxKfi);  -Uy.\  Lia- 
bility to  eiT  or  a]K)stitize.     [Labile.] 

la-bim'-e-tcr,  liib-i-ddm'-e-tdr,  <.    [Gr. 

Aa^Sis  ilabis),  g.'Uit.  Kafiiitoi  {Uibidos)=a.  forcei)S, 
and  ixtTpov  {mftnm)  =  a  measure.] 

Surg. :  A  forceps  with  a  measuring  attach- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  foetal 
head. 

la-bi-o-den'-tal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  labium  =  • 
lip,  and  Eng.  dental  (q.v.).'] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Phon. :  Applied  to  letters  or  characters 
representing  a  sound  formed  or  articulated 
by  the  co-ojicratiou  of  the  lips  and  teeth, 
such  as /and  v. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Phon.  :  A  letter  or  character  representing  % 
sound  formed  or  articulated  by  ttie  co-opera- 
tiou  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

"The  deitt«l  ooiuuaauu  are  vcrj'  ^<uy :  aud  6nt  the 
InbindentaU,  f.  v.  ultio  the  UngiuuleutiUi,  rA,  dh."— 
Bolder:  flrmetUt. 

la'-bi-dae,  o.  [Lat.  i</i*i<)su«  =  having  large 
lips.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  cnrolla):  Somewhat  two-lipped, 
but  not  of  the  type  called  labiate. 

Ia-bl-p51'-pi.  s.  jtj.  [lAt.  labiuvi  =  a  Up,  and 
palpi,  pi.  of  piilpus  =  a  feelcr.l 

Eniom. :  The  labial  palpi  or  feelers  in  au 
insect.    [Palfi.J 

la'-bi-um,  s.    [Lat.=  a  lip.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  lower  lip  of  n  labiate  corolla. 

2.  Entom.  :  The  lower  part  of  the  mouth  in 
Insects.  It  is  situated  below  or  belaud  tlie 
second  pair  of  jaws  ur  maxiUuf. 

3.  Zool. :  The  corresponding  part  in  Arach- 
nida,  Crustacea,  and  Myriapoda. 

l&b'-lab,  s.  [The  Arabic  name  of  the  Convol- 
vulus.] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  papilionaceons  plants, 
sub-tribe  Euphaseolew.  or  a  sulwgenus  of 
Dolichos.  Tlie  legumes  are  tubercular  or 
wartcd.  Lahlab  vulgaris  and  L.  cultivatut 
are  cultivated  in  warm  countries. 

la-bor  (1),  8.  [Mexican.]  A  Mexican  laud  mea- 
sure, equal  to  177  acres. 

la'-bor,  la-bOUr,     ».       (O.   Pr.    labour;    Ft. 
Uibrnr,    frnin   Lat.   Utborem,  ace.  of   labor  = 
woik,  labor.] 
Ordinary  Language: 

1,  The  act  of  doing,  or  endeavoring  to  do, 
that  which  involves  hard  work,  toil,  or  exer- 
tion of  Htreugth,  whether  pliysiciU  or  mental ; 
any  kind  of  exertion  which  Involves,  or  it 
attended  with,  fatigue;  the  exevtiitti  of  tlie 
body  or  of  the  mind  In  thow  operatiomi 
necessary  for  the  obtnlnitiK  of  the  aieans  of 
sub.tistonco,  n.s  distirjguished  frnm  tho  exer- 
cise of  the  body  in  nunmement  or  rcereatlon  ; 
the  perfonuancA  of  work  ;  toil. 

"  Kuilnt-M  !■  Iitttattr,  aud  iiiaii't  w«altiinM  such. 
I'luMure  la  labour  too,  and  tln-a  a«  iimk-U.*' 

Ci'M-ittr  :  ll-3$>0.  It.  la 

•2.  Rxcrcfrto ;  exertion  of  the  strrnglh  of 
the  iHxIy.  either  for  the  purpose  of  prcaorvlng 

the  hcjiitli  ()r  for  n'cretition. 

"  Moilerate  (<i'f>Hr  of  th*  IxhIt  ooadiK«a  Xei  the  pc^ 
•*rv«;luu  >■!  htaitli.'*— //urtvy     On  Cot%tuimnton. 

3.  Work  lo  Ih)  dune;  that  which  reiiulrei 
exeitiou  of  the  bo<ly  or  miud  for  ttit  iienorm* 
auce. 

"  If  you  hail  t«4>ii  Uia  wife  of  lleiviilea, 
HU  »f  hla/a*oMrar>iiril  havedoiif." 

:OMktn:     CVi-lolamu,  It    I 

4.  Travail ;  the  |iains  or  lime  of  childbirtli. 


bSil.  b^;  p^t.  J<J^1:  cat.  90II.  ohoms.  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  ^hls;  sin.  as:  expect,  ^onophon.  oxi«t.     JAg. 
Hilan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  sh^ln ;  -^on.  -slon  =  zhCLii.     -dons,  -tlons.  Hiloos  =  slliU.    -bio,  mUo.  Ate.  -  b^l.  d^ 
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••  Not  .-ae  wounD  hi  two  tauudred  died  In  labour"— 
0raunt :  Billi  qf  Mortality. 

5.  Those  who  have  to  labor  with  their 
bodily  strength  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  the  laborers  or  Laboring 
population  of  a  country  in  the  aggregate. 

*6.  Pa.n,  a  pang,  a  caose  of  distt-ess. 

Liabor  Bureau  or  Department 
of  Ijabor,  i.  A  branch  of  the  National 
Goverimit'nt,as  well  as  of  several  State  govern- 
ments, whose  business  it  is  to  collect  and 
disseminate  labor  f^tatistica  and  generally  all 
kinds  of  iiifnmiatioii  loncerning  labor  or  labor 
interests  iu  the  cciuntry  or  the  State. 

Ijal>or  Day,  «.  A  le^l  holida^v,  usually 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  set  apart  in 
about  half  of  the  States  in  token  of  recognition 
for  the  laborers  of  the  country  aa  a  clasa. 
la'-bor,  ia'-bour,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  laborer ; 
Fr.  labourer,  from  Lat.  laboro,  from  labor  = 
labor  ;    Sp.  labrar,  laborear  ;  Ital.  lavorare.\ 

A,  IrUransitive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  toil;  to  act  with  painful  effort;  to 
exert  muscular  strength  in  performing  any 
act. 

"  There  belfen  graze,  oud  tab'rinjf  oxea  tolL 
Bold  are  the  meu,  and  gen'roua  U  the  ■nil." 

Pope  .    Homer;  Iliad  ix.  208 

2.  To  gaiji  subsistence  by  manual  labor. 

••Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plaiu. 
Where   health   and    pleuty   cheered  the    labouring 
swain"  Goliitmith:  Deterted  Village. 

3l  To  use  mental  efforts ;  to  endeavor,  to 
strive  ;  to  exert  one's  S'Hf ;  to  take  pains. 

"  The  pamter  laboured  with  his  nkill  to  hide  deceit " 
Shak^ip. :  Rape  of  Lucreet,  1,606. 

•  4.  To  be  moved  with  difficulty. 

5.  To  move  or  proceed  with  difficulty ;  to 
progress  or  advance  alowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty ;  to  plod.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  Thluk  iianta  the  rider's  laboitring  breath, 
As  headlong  on  they  speed  " 

Scott:    IViliiam  i  Helen.  V.  44. 

6.  To  be  burdened  or  oppressed  with  diffi- 
culties. 

"  Come  UDto  me.  all  je  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
Iftden,  and  1  will  give  you  rest."— i/ciff.  xL  2h. 

7.  To  be  diseased  with  ;  to  suffer  under  ;  to 
suffer  pain. 

"1  w;v9  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured 
of  an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip." — tyUeman  :  Surgery. 

8.  To  suffer  the  ^lains  of  childbirth  ;  to  tra- 
vail ;  to  l»e  in  labor. 

"  The  labouring  mountatu  mvist  bring  forth  «  moaae," 
Dryden  .    Horace  ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

9.  To  be  under  the  mfinence  of ;  to  be 
burdened  by  :  a.s,  You  tabor   under  a  mistake. 

IL  Nant. :  To  move  heavily  and  slowly  ;  to 
pitch  and  roll. 

B.  Transitive : 

•  1.  To  work  or  toil  at ;  to  cultivate  or  work 
with  labor, 

"They  are  engaged  iu  Uibortng  their  ground."— 
Pennant:  Tourton  Scotland,  p.  176. 

2.  To  form  with  labor;  to  fabiicate;  to 
manufacture. 

"  There  shone  high  heaped  the  laboured  bra&s  Knd  ore : 
And  there  the  bow  which  great  Ulyasea  bore." 

Pop* :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  xxL  13. 

3-  To  work  at  lalwriouely  and  perseveringly  : 
u,  a  lahortd    composition, 

•  4-  To  prosecute  or  investigate  laboriously ; 
to  urge  ;  to  follow  up  perseveringly. 

"An  eager  desire  to  know  somethiDg  coDceming 
hira,  has  ocw«ii'Ded  mankind  to  labour  the  point. "— 
P^pe  :  Euay  on  Homer. 

•  5.  To  beat,  to  belabor. 

"Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak. 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke' 

Dryden  :   VirgU  ;  (itforiric  tli.  839. 

T  To  labor  is  either  a  corporeal  or  a  mental 
action;  to  take  pains  is  principally  an  effort 
of  the  mind  or  the  attention  ;  to  take  trouble 
is  an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind. 

*  1&1>  -O-rant,  «.  [  L.'xt.  lahorans,  pr.  par.  of 
hiboro  =  to  woi'k ;  labor  =  work,  labor.]  A 
chemist. 

"Then  we  caused  the  lahorant  wUh  an  Iron  rod 
dexterouslv  to  stir  the  kindled  pari  of  the  nitre.  — 
Boyle:   M'orU,  I.  604. 

l&b'-o-ra-tor-y,  la-bor'-a-tor-^,  s.  (Pro- 
perly a  shortened  form  of  e'laboratory,  from  a 
•Lat.  elaboraioriuvi,  from  elaboratum,  sup,  of 
daboro  =  to  work  out,  to  work  fully  or  com- 
pletely :  e-  (ex)  =  out,  fully,  and  laboro  =  to 
work  ;  O.  Fr.  elaboratoire.] 

L  Literally. 

1.  A  house  or  apartment  in  which  chemical 


experiments  are  conducted. 

2.  A  manufactory  of  chemical  articles, 

3.  A  place  where  fireworks  are  prepared. 

4.  A  department  in  an  arsenal  where  car- 
tridges, fuses,  primers,  &c,  are  made,  sheila 
and  rockets  charged,  &c. 

n.  Fig. :  A  place  where  any  operation  i* 
performed,  or  where  anything  is  prepared  for 
use. 

■■  Powers  which  make  that  bowel  [the  etomachl 
the  gr&it  laboratory,  as  it  ie  liv  its  situation  the 
recipient  of  the  materials  of  future  nutrition."— 
Paley:  A'atural  Theology,  ch.  viL 

la'- bored,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Labor,  v.] 
Formed,  comjileted,  composed,  or  wrought 
with  labor    and  care ;  not  easy,  natural,  or  free, 

•  la'-bored-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Zoho^wf ;  -ly.) 
With  labor,    difficulty,  or  pain  ;  painfully. 

"  He  spoke  labouredly  and  with  heallation."— /hiflw 
Teleffraph.  Feb.  21  1882. 

la'-bdr-er^  la'-bour-er,  s.  [Eng.  labor ; 
-er.]  One  who  labors  :  especially  one  who 
performs  work  requiring  labor,  but  little 
skill  or  training. 

"The  nuinber  of  uaeftil  and  productive  tabourert  Is 
everywhere  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  capital 
stock  which  is  employed  lu  setting  them  to  work.  '— 
Smith:  Wealth  of  ffaiioTU,  vol.  I,    (lutrod.} 

%  Statute  0/ Laborers : 

Laxu:  A  law  enacted  about  a,d,  1350  to 
regiilate  the  wages  of  laborers.  It  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  great  mortality  occasioned  by  the 
Black  Death  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Half  the  working  people  being  de- 
stroyed, wages  were  doubled  as  a  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  hands.  Hence  the  aid  of 
parliament  was  invoked,  by  employers,  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  wages.      (Enghth.) 

la'-bor-ins,    pr.  par.,  o.,  &  «.     [Labor,    v.\ 

A.  As  fr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Exerting  muscular  strength ;  toiling, 
hardworking. 

"  There  might  yoa  see  the  labourhiff  pioae«r. 
Begrimed  with  swe^L" 

Shake^p.  ■  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,880. 

2.  Engaged  in  labor  or  unskilled  manual 
work  :  as,  the  lahoring  class. 

3.  Performing  work. 

"  Bent  like  a  labouring  oar  that  tolls  Id  the  surf  of  tb« 
ocean."  LongfeUoic     Svungelme,  L  a. 

4.  Oppressed  with  pain  or  trouble ;  heaving. 

"  with  sudden  grief  her  hibouring  bosom  bnnied." 
Pope:  SUUiui;  Thebau.  S49. 

5.  Devoted,  set  apart  for,  or  given  to  labor: 
as,    a  lohoring  day. 

laboring-force,  s. 

Physics:  The  force  applied  to  act  upon  ma- 
chinery. Fart  being  required  to  overcome 
friction,  it  is  greater  than  working  force. 

la-bor'-i-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  laborieux,  from  Lat. 
'laboriosuM,  from  labor  (genit,  laboris)  —  Ubor, 
work.] 

1.  Diligent  in  work ;  working  hard  or  per- 
severingly ;  industrious,  assiduous,  painstak- 
ing, persevering. 

"The  fa&oriouf  spider  became  coDqueror,  and  (airly 
killed  his  antagonist."— Oo;d<mUA :  Bee,  So.  i. 

2.  Requiring  or  accompanied  by  labor, 
hard  work,  or  perseverance ;  toilsome,  diffi- 
cult, hard,  arduous,  fatiguing. 

"  Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  feet 
Like  youths  released  from  l.ibour.  and  yet  bound 
To  most  laborious  service.* 

WordntortA  :  Bxcurtion,  bk.  viL 

la-bbr'-i-ofis-li?,  adv.  [Eng.  laborious;  -ly.] 
'With  lalx>r,  toil,  or  exertion;  diligently, 
assiduously. 

"Those  who  hare  dragged  their  underttanding 
taborioutly  along  the  tiresome  circuit  of  aiicieut 
demonstrritlon."- B«Wo«,'  On  the  Elemenlt  of  (ieo- 
tnetry,     (Dedic.) 

ia-bor'-i-OUS-nesa*    s.      [Eng.   laborious; 

'-TU'SS.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  laborious, 
hard-working,  assiduous,  or  persevering ;  dili- 
gence, assiduity. 

"  [.ab-yriousnesi  shots  the  doors  and  stops  all  the 
*veiiue9L.f  the  mind. "—SouM  ■  .SerTnom.volvt.atr.lO 

2.  The  quality  of  being  laborious,  or  of  in- 
volving labor,  toil,  exertion,  or  difficulty  : 
as,  the  laboriousness  of  a  task. 

•  la'-bor-less,  a.  [Eng.  Inbor ;  -less.]  Free 
from  or  without  labor  :  not  laborious  ;  easily 
done. 

"They  Intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from  any 
light  and  labourleu  work."— jBrerewond.'  On  the  Soft- 
balh{\f^-].  p.  4S 


•la-bor-ous,  •  la'-bour-otts,  a.    [Bug, 

kibor    ;  -OUS.J     Laborious,  assiauuus. 

*'  With  wery  trauel,  and  with  labonmt  palnea 
Alwalea  in  trouble  and  in  tediousne&s. ' 

iVyatt :  Complaint  vpon  Lout^ 

•  la'-  bor  -  ous  - 1^,    •  la'  -  bour  -  oua  -  ly . 

adv.      [Eng.    laboTOUS;      -ly.\      Laboriously, 
assiduously. 

"  He  [Julius  CsesArl  labouroatty  and  studioual;  di» 
cussed  controversies.' — HirT.  Elyot :  Qovemcur.'b'k  liL, 
ch.  1. 

*  la'-bor-Some,     a.     [Eng.  labor;    -acmw.] 

1.  Laborious,  assiduous,  studious,  perse 
vering. 

"  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  Iaatv 
By  labourtome  petition. '     Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  L  S. 

2.  Requiring  much  pains,  labor,  and  in- 
dustry ;  elaborate. 

*■  Forget 
Tour  labouraome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
Tou  made  great  Jove  angry." 

Shiiketp. :  Cymbeline.  111.  ^ 

3.  Apt  or  inclined  to  labor  or  roll  in  a  sea, 
as  a  ship. 

liab-ra-dor',  s.  [Sp.  =  a  laborer,  a  peasant 
from  the  fact  that  the  aborigines  were  stalwart 
and  strong,  and  likely  to  make  good  slaves.) 
A  part  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  lying  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Hudson's  Bay. 

I*abrador-felspar,  s. 

ilin. :  The  same  as  Labradobite  (q>T.)L 
Labrador-hornblende,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Hvpersthene  (q.T.)l 
Labrador  jerfalcon,  5. 

Orriith. :  Hierojalco  labradarus. 
Labrador-series,  s.  pi. 

Ueol.  :  A  series  of  North  American  rocks, 
the  same  as  the  Upper  Laurentian  rocks. 
[Laurentian.] 

Labrador-tea,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ledum  (q.v.). 

Idb-ra-ddr'-ite,  $.  [Named  from  the  loca- 
lity \viience  tirst  obtained;  sutf. -t(«  (Aftn.).] 
[Labrador.] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  Feispar  groap 
(q.v.),  in  which  the  protoxide  bases  are  lime 
and  soda,  the  sesqiiioside  base  being  alumina. 
Crystallization,  triclinic;  independent  crystals, 
however,  are  rare.  Twin  habit  very  common, 
the  repetition  of  one  form  of  twin  producing 
a  lamellar  structure.  Cleavages,  three ;  the 
first  very  distinct,  the  second  less  so,  of  the 
third  only  traces.  Lustre  on  principal  cleav- 
age pearly,  passing  into  vitreous  ;  elsewhere 
vitreous  or  sub-resinous.  Hardness,  6 ;  sp. 
gr.,  2"67-276 ;  fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal ; 
streak  white  ;  translucent.  Doubly  refract- 
ing, optical  properties,  analogous  to  those  of 
albite  and  auorthite  (q.v.),  but  much  obscured 
by  the  pressure  of  twin  lamellEe,  (Jolors, 
gray,  brown,  greenish  ;  sometimes  nolorless. 
"The  cleavable  massive  varieties  sometimes 
exhibit,  in  the  direction  of  the  second  cleav- 
age, a  lively  play  of  color,  blue  and  green 
predominating,  but  fire-red  and  yellow  also 
occur.  This  phenomenon  has  not  yet  received 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  most  marked 
in  that  from  Labrador,  which  also  frequently 
includes  numerous  excessively  thin,  minute 
crystals,  which  have  been  referred  to  gothite 
and  ha'inatite.  It  forms  an  essential  consti- 
tuent of  many  rocks,  in  which  it  is  associated 
with  hornblende,  augite,  diallage.  or  hyper- 
sthene,  also  in  many  modern  lavas  ;  in  distinct 
crystals  in  those  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The 
colored  varieties  are  sometimes  used  in 
jewellery.    Called  also  Labrador-felspar. 

la'-br&x,  s.  [Gr.  \a.^pa4  (labrax)  =  the  sea- 
wolf,  or  basse,  a  ravenous  sea-lish,  from  Aaj3po« 
(/abros)  =  furious,  boisterous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidee,  having  teeth 
on  the  tongue,  only  nine  spines  in  the  dorswl 
fin,  and  scales  on  the  gill-covers.  Labrax  lupus, 
is  the  Basse  (q.v.).  Called  also  the  Sea-daoe 
and  the  Sea-perch. 

lab'-ri-dae,  s.  pi.    piABRus.J 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  Teleostei,  and  the  sub-order  Pharyngo- 
gnatha.  The  lips  are  fleshy ;  the  body  is 
covered  with  large  cycloid  scales ;  the  mouth 
can  be  protruded,  and  has  formidable  teeth. 
They  are  beautiful  fishes,  found  in  Euro[>e  and 
North  .\frica,  and  include  a  common  American 
fish,  Ctenohibms  adfpersus,  knt^un  ii>  h\uv  fish. 

lab'-rose,  a.  [Xat.  labrosus,  from labrumiq.v.).'} 
Having  thick  lips. 
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Li  -brum,  s.    [Lut.=  a  lip,  whence  Ital.  labbro 
aud  Fr.  levre  =  a  lip.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  upper  lip  of  an  insect ;  the 
n'nder  lip  is  termed  labium. 
t  2.  Zoology  : 

(1)  The  upper  lip  in  the  Arachnida,  Crus- 
tacea, and  Myriapoda. 

(2)  The  outer  lip  of  a  shell. 

■  3.  Class.  Antiq. :  A  basin  or  vaso  contain- 
ing hot  water,  placed  in  the  warm  bath-room 
of  the  ancients  for  those  who  used  the  vapour- 
Uth. 

lA'-brus,  ».    [From  Lat.  lahrum^A  Up,  the 
lips  being  fleshy  and  conspicuous. 1 

Ichihy.  :  A  genua  of  fishes,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Labrida;  (q-v.).  As  the  name 
Import*,  they  have  conspicuous  lips  ;  these 
are  fleshy  and  thick.  The  fishes  of  this  genua 
are  cjilk-d  wrasses.  They  occur  iu  Europe. 
[Wrasse.] 

X%-bur'~nic,  a.    [Eng.  lai>urn(um);  -ic.]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  the  labumimi  (q.v.). 

labumic-acid,  s. 

Chevu  :  An  acid  said  to  be  contained,  to- 
gether with  cytisine  and  two  neutral  bitter 
principles,  in  the  seeds,  bark,  and  ntlier  parts  of 
Cytisus  laburnum.    (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.  iii.  451.) 

la-bur* -num,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  of  a  well-known  and  beau- 
tiful tree  common  in  our  gardens,  the  Cytisus 
lubunium.  It  is  wild  in  the  mountains  of 
France,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain 
since  1597  or  earlier.  The  heart  wood,  which 
is  very  hard  and  durable,  is  much  used  by 
turners.     The  seeds  are  poisonous. 

1[  Scotch,  or  Alpine  laburnum: 
Bot. :    Cytisus  alpinus.     Its  seeds  also  are 
poiaoiious. 

l&b'-^-rinth,  s.  [Ger.  labyrinth:  Fr.  Uiby- 
rinthe  ;  Ital.  labirinto  ;  Lat.  labyrinthiis,  from 
Gr.  XafivpivBo':  (laburtnthos) :  Gr.  \avpa(laura) 
=  an  alley,  lane,  or  passage,  and  ^^ptedos 
(meriTUhos)  —  a  cord,  line,  or  string.] 
Jk^  Asa  projyer  Tuime : 

1.  A  large  building  with  numerous  halls 
connected  by  intricate  and  tortuous  passages 
made  in  Egypt. 

2.  A  similar  one  constructed  in  Crete. 
Others  were  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  at 
Cluaium  in  Italy. 

B.  ^s  a  common  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  maze  in  a  garden,  as  the  one  at 
Hampton  Court.  (Macaulay:  Hist.  £ny.,ch.xi.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  intricate  series  of  passages,  though 
not  intended  by  the  builders  tu  form  a  maze. 

"  A  fflwchurctieiiof  eniiiitiiit  beautyruaeuut  of  a/<t''V- 
T-tnth  o(  narrow  \uiW."—Mitcantai/  :  lliti.  Kng.,  ch,  ilL. 

(2)  Anything  intricate  to  the  mind  ;  a  pro- 
blem puzzling  to  the  intellect. 

"  AkaIii  tbe  slavea  of  iinture'*  awity, 
lu  labyrinth*  of  our  own  we  stray  ** 

Cowpar :  Teitimony  of  fHvine  Adoption. 

(3)  Complicated  or  involved  folds. 

**  Then,  botidlnK  wltli  full  furce,  iiroiiiKl  ha  rolled. 
A  Utbyrinth  ol  ImukIi  Iii  fold  oil  fold." 

Pope  :  llomvr .-  Odyu«y  vllL  484. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  :  The  internal  portion  of  the  ear ; 
the  portion  hollowed  out  in  the  i>etr()U8  bone, 
and  divided  into  three  compartments,  tlio 
vestibule,  the  semicircular  canala,  and  the 
cochlea  or  small  shell. 

2.  Arch. :  A  name  given  to  various  intricate 
arrnngeiniiiita  of  ornamental  bands  or  lines. 

3.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  sinuous  channel  In  which  the  ground 
ore  (slime)  and  water  are  conducted,  in  order 
that  tho  metallic  portions  may  be  dejiosited 
according  to  their  respective  gravities. 

(2)  A  chamber  of  many  turnings.  In  which 
fuiiH's,  derive(l  from  dry  distillation  of  mer* 
«ury,  Ac,  are  condensed.     [Condenbeu.] 

labyrinth  b-ot,  s. 

Arrh.:  A  fut,  vsith  many  turnings  resem- 

bliii;;  a  Ijibyrinih. 

•lib'  ^-rinth,  t'.r    [LABVRiNrn,*.]   To  shut 

up  in  a  ma2e  or  labyrinth.    (Kmts:  iMmia.  ii.) 

*Uib-j^-rintll'-al,  a,     [Eng.  labyrinth;  -al] 
The  same  as  liAiivuiNTiiiAN  (q.v.). 


lAb-^-rinth'-i-axi,  a.  [I^t.  lahyrlntheus.) 
Likea  labyrinth ;  intricate,  winding,  i>erplexed. 

"  Miuk.  how  thr  l-thi/rintfiUin  f\iriis  ttu-}-  take 
The  circlea  liitrlcittv.  aud  uiysti'^  maze.  * 

y<junj:  SiffM  ThoughU,  Ix.  1.131 

ISb-S^-rintb-i-bran'-chi-i,  s.  pi.     [Gr. 

Aa^vpij-fios  {laburinthos)  =  a  labyrinth,  aud 
fipdy\iov  (braiigchion)  =  a  fin,  a  gill.) 

Ichtky. :  A  group  or  division  of  Acanthop- 
terygii  (q.v.).  Ilwid  and  body  covered  with 
scales  uf  moderate  size ;  gill-openings  rather 
narrow,  with  a  brancfainK  labyrinthine  body, 
which  assists  in  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
above  the  cavity  of  the  gills.  It  contains  two 
families,  Labyrintliici  and  Luciocephalidfe. 

t  lab-y-rinth  -ic  ia.b-3^-rinth  -ic-al,  o. 

[Lat.  labyrinthicus  :  Ger.  labyrintKisch.]  Per- 
taining to  a  labyrinth  ;  intricate,  winding, 
perplexed.   (Lyell :  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  292.) 

labyrinthlc-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Pidcpont. :  Teet'.i  ha\  ing  many  radiating  ver- 
tical grooves.     [Labvrinthodon.] 

l&b-y-rintli'-i-5i,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  masc.  pi.  of 
labyrinthitis  =  winding.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Laby- 
rinth i  branch  ii  (q.v.).  Freshwater  fishes  fioin 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  capable  of 
living  for  sonif  time  out  of  water  in  thick  or 
hardened  mud.  There  are  nine  genera,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  Anabas  (q.v.). 

l&b-y-rintli'-i-forin,  a.  [Lat.  labyrinthus 
=  a  labyrinth,  and  /orma=form.]  Of  tlie 
form  of  a  labyrinth  ;  marked  by  siimous  in- 
tricate lines.     {Gri^th  :  Cuvier,  x.  217.) 

t  lib-y-rinth'-ine,  a.  (From  Lat.  labyriH' 
thv^.]     Like  a  labyrinth  ;  labyrinthic  (q.v.). 

"  Truth  baa  her  pleaaurir-grouuds,  her  hAUUte  of  ease . . . 
And  lubjfrinChine  wulk»." 

Wfirdtvorth  :  Exciirtioti.  bk.  iv. 

lib-y-rintbi'-o-don,   ».     [Gr.  Xafivpu-Oo^ 
(laburiitthos)  =  labyrinth,  and   65ov?   (pitous), 
geiiit.  h&oyroi  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 
Palceontology : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Ownn  tn  a  pmus 
of     fossil     reptiles 
since  raised  into  an 
order.       [Labyrin- 

THODONTIA.]        The 

name     was     given 

from   the    labyiin- 

thic  windings  seen 

in  a  cross-section  of 

a  tooth,  especially 

when       magnified. 

Prof.  Owen  believed 

that  the  footprints, 

called  from  their  re-     Toorn  or  LAHVRiNTnoDoir. 

sembluTJce    to    tho 

human  hand,  Cheirolhermm  (q.v.)  were  made 

by  an  animal  of  this  genua. 

2.  As  now  restricted,  a  genus  of  Labyrintho- 
donts,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  or  family 
Euglypta.  Only  known  example,  L.  leptogna- 
thus.     (Owen:  Brit.  Ass.  Hep.,  1874,  p.  158.) 

lAb-Jr-rlntli -6-d6nt,  a.  &  s.    [Labvbintho- 

l>ON.] 

A.  -45  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
of,  or  resembling  the  order  Labyrinthodontia. 

"Tbo  labj/Hntfuntont    fauiiA  of    the  Carlioiilfcroua 
rock*."— Wu.t/*-l/.   CHtiiju*!  i  Addrtties ili1:i}.  i>.  1S5. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  tho  order  Laby- 
rinthochmtia  (q.v.). 

2.  I'l.  :  The  Labyrinthodontia  (q.v.)* 

"  I  rvivT  to  the  Ixibi/rlnthodonU"— ffuxtey :  Crittquu 

i  AddrKtMet(\fiT.l).  \>    11&. 

l&b-i^-riiith-o  dfin -tl-a  (tlas  ahf),  lib- 
jr-rinth'-6-d6nt8,  s.pl.  [Lahvrinthoi>on.] 
Paltront.  :  In  l*rof,  Owen's  classification, 
the  second  order  of  llie  class  Iloptilia  ur  Rep- 
tiles. Ni>w  that  tlie  AmpliibiJi  are  quite 
separated  from  the  Ibqit  ili-.-i.  the  Labyrlntho- 
flonla  are  jtlarcil  with  the  former  cltt«s.  They 
had  an  ehmgated  body  liirniMliL-d  with  a  tail. 
Moat  had  jtalatino  and  vomerine  teeth.  As  a 
rule  tho  dentine  was  much  folded  (lienee  their 
names).  Tliero  were  three  thoraci<;  plate's, 
and  a  ventral  ariimur  of  Hinall  scutea.  The 
limbs  were  four,  usually,  or  at  least  often, 
pentJidactyle.  Their  closest  allinity  was  not, 
as  was  once  believed,  with  the  Hatrachians. 
but  with  tho  lower  memberH  of  the  cla.HH 
Amphibia.  They  could  not  .leap  like  fr.vs. 
Tliey  have  been  found  in  Knglnnd,  Scotland, 
Irelarid,    Germany,    Ilussia,    Ceiitnd     India, 


Soutli  Africa,  Auatralia,  and  North  America. 
They  occur  from  the  CarlK^niferous  to  th« 
Juraasic  periods.  They  frequented  fresh 
water,  and  were  wholly  aquatic  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  development.  The  Labyrintho 
donts  have  been  divided  into  ten  snb-ortiers. 
groups,  or  families  :  (1)  EuglypU,  (2)  Urachyo- 
pina,  (3)  Chauliodonta,  (4)  AthroodonU.  (5) 
uimamed.  (6)  Archegosauria,(7)  Ueleolhrepta, 
(8)  Nectridea,  (y)  Alstopoda,and(10)Micro3a^- 
^ia.  (See  these  words.)  (lUp.  Brit.  Ass.  /ot 
1S73,  pp.  226-247  ;  lb74,  pp.  149-192.) 

l&O  (I),  «.    [Pers.  laka ;  Hind,  lakh  ;  Sansc.  ISk 
shd,  rdkschd,  from  rany  =  to  dye.] 

1.  Botany,  dc. : 

(1)  A  rcsiiw>us  encrustation  caused  by  the 
parasitic  insect  Coccus  Lacoa.  Tbe  encrusted 
sticks  are  called  Stick-lac.  If  broken  oil 
from  the  twigs,  and  washed  in  water,  the 
resin  breaks  into  small  particles  called  Seed- 
lac  ;  and,  if  this  l>e  melted  over  a  Are,  and 
squeezed  through  a  long  sac  into  troughs,  il 
spreads  out  into  thin  flakes,  Shell-lac ;  if 
dropped  into  rounded  masses,  it  is  liutttju- 
lac  ;  if  into  larger  pieces,  it  is  Sheet-lac  or 
Piece-lac.  (Pro/.  IVatt.)  Lac  is  called  also 
East  Indian  Kino. 

(2)  A  white,  orange,  or  other-coloured  fluid 
occurring  iu  many  jdants.    {Treas.  oj  Bot.) 

(3)  A  gummy  substance  produced  by  AUeiti- 
riles  lac.     (Treiis.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Pliarm.  :  A  decoction  of  Shell-lac  is  mucb 
used  in  India  in  the  preparation  of  seveial 
medicinal  oils.  The  Tamul  doctors  prescribe 
Lac  in  old  and  obstinate  bowel  complaints. 

lac-dye,  s.  A  dye  obtained  from  the 
water  used  in  washing  stick-lac.    [Lac] 

lac-insect»  s. 

Entom.  :  Coccus  Lacca.  the  puncture  of  which 
produces  lac  (q.v.).  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
feeding  on  Acacia  arabica,  A.  Catechu,  Anon-' 
siiiuxmosa,  Jiutea  frojulosa,  B.  superba,  Carissn 
CarandaSy  Ceratonia  iiiliqua,  Feronia  Ekphan 
turn,  Ficus  elastica,  F.  laccifera.  Mtingi/era 
iiuiica,  Tectona  grandis,  Zizyphus  Jujuba,  aud 
many  other  trees  or  shrubs.  When  the  female 
lac-insects  crowd  together  on  a  branch,  a  pel 
lucid  and  glutinous  substance  exudes  frou 
the  margins  of  their  bodies,  and  at  last  covers 
the  whole  of  the  insects ;  this  is  lac  (q.v.). 

lac-lake,  s. 

Pigvients :  A  lake  prepared  from  lac.  It» 
colour  is  rich,  deep,  and  transparent.  It  it 
less  brilliant  but  more  durable  than  cochineal 
and  kermes.  In  both  tliese  respects  it  i» 
inferior  to  madder. 

lac-varnisll,  s.  A  kind  of  varnish  made 
from  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  t.'oloured 
by  red,  orange,  or  yellow  matters.  Lac  is  ol»- 
tainc"!  from  the  Ficus  iiidica;  the  product  in 
Btick  lac,  seed-lac,  shellac,  and  lac-lake. 

l&O  (2),  lakh, «.  [Hind,  iafc,  from  Sansc.  iti^-fAa 
=  a  mark,  a  lac,  a  hundred-thousand.]  In  the 
East  Indies,  one  hundred  thousand  :  as,  a  ^ 
of  rupees. 

l&C'-9ic,  a.     [Eng.  lac(1)  ;  -ic]    Of,  pertaining 

to,  or  produced  from  lac. 

lacctc-add,  «. 

Clicm. :  An  acid  said  to  have  been  separated 
from  htick-lac  by  Dr.  John.  It  is  a  yelhtw 
crystalline  powder,  soluble  In  water  and  al- 
cohol, and  forms  deliquescent  soluble  .salt* 
with  ])ntash,  soda,  and  time ;  but  insohibli: 
salts  with  the  oxides  of  mercury  and  load. 

]iic'-9ine,  .■*.  [Eng.  lac  (1)  ;  -ine.]  A  substance 
formerly  Ihoughl  to  bo  obtained  from  luc 

la9o.  ■  laas,  •  laa,  *.     [O.  Fr.  las,  /<!</»  =  a 

hiiare,  from  I>at.  Uuiueus.] 

"  I.  A  snare,  a  gin.  (P,  IloUatuI :  Plu- 
tarch; Morals,  p.  97a.) 

2.  A  string  ;  a  coni  used  t«  bind  or  faaten. 
especially  by  interweaving:  aa  a  stay-laco,  • 
boot-lace,  &c, 

3.  A  ktml  of  network  of  threads  of  flax, 
cotton,  gold  or  nilyer  wire,  or  other  suiLnblr 
material,  forming  a  fabric  of  tninHi>arent  t«x 
tore,  Its  origin  is  not  known,  but  it  appean* 
to  have  been  usei)  by  the  la<lica  of  ancleni 
Greece  and  Roihe.  It  was  early  used  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  is  anid  to  have  l»oen  in- 
troibicecl  Into  Prance  by  Mary  de  Medlrla 
In  UKi  ita  imiMvrtatioit  Into  England  wr» 
prolnbitwl.  Point  laco  was  eml>roiden'd  with 
tho  needle.     13one  laco  (Charlea  I.)  waa  n  kind 


tSa,  b^;  p^t,  J4$^l;  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9hln,  bench  ;  go,  ^om:thln.  (hU:  sin,  af ;  expoot.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     C 
-«lan  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon.  -slon  =  Bhuji*  -(ion.  -ston^shQJU    -otons,  -tlous.  -stous  =  shtla.    -bio.  -dlo,  .Vc  ^  b^i*  ufb 
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of  thread  lace,  and  reneived  its  name  from  the 
bobbin  being  made  of  bone.  About  17t3S,  a 
stocking-weaver  of  Northampton  produced  a 
machine  for  making  lace  ;  it  was  c;iUed  the 
pin-frame,  and  is  still  employed  in  France  for 
making  the  lace  called  tuUe.  In  lace- weaving, 
the  threads  of  the  weft  are  twisted  round  those 
of  tlie  warp.  The  manner  of  twisting  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  net  and  its  name, 
as  whii>-net.  mail-net,  pattern-net,  drop-net. 
gpider-net,  balloon-net.  Paris-net,  bol)bin-net. 
Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  classified  laces  : 

(1)  Pillow-lace,  the  article  or  fabric  being 
wholly  made  by  hand  (known  as  Valenciennes, 
Mechlin,  Honiton.  Buckingham);  or  Guipure 
made  by  the  crotchet-needle  ;  and  silk  lace, 
called  bionde  wlien  white,  and  Chantilly,  Puy, 
Grammont,  and  blackBuckinghamshire,  when 
black. 

(2)  Lace,  the  ground  being  machine-wrought, 
tlif  ornamentation  made  on  the  pillow  and 
afterwards  applied  to  the  ground  (known  as 
Brussels,  Honiton,  or  appliquee  lace). 

(3)  Machine-made  net  or  quillings,  wholly 
plain,  whether  warp  or  bobbin  (known  as  bob- 
bin-net, tulles,  blondes,  Cambrai,  Mechlin, 
Brussels,  Alen^on,  &c.). 

(4)  Lace,  tlie  ground  being  wholly  made  by 
machine,  partly  nrnaniented  by  machine,  and 
partly  by  hand,  or  wholly  ornamented  by 
hand, whether  tamboured,  needle-embroidered, 
or  darned. 

(5)  Lace,  wrought  and  ornamented  by  ma- 
chinery, comprising  trimming  laces  of  every 
description,  veils,  falls,  scarfs,  shawls,  lap- 
pets, curtains,  &c. 

lace-bark,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  inner  l>ark  of  Lagctta  Jintearia,  one 
of  the  Daphnads.  The  English  name  is  given 
because  the  bark,  when  macerated  and 
stretched  laterally,  resembles  coarse  lace, 
and  in  Jamaica,  where  the  tree  grows,  is  made 
into  caps,  ruffles,  &c.  The  negroes  make 
durable  clothing  from  it,  and  the  white  inha- 
bitants utilize  it  for  ropes  and  cables.  The 
tree  was  introduced  into  British  hothouses, 
in  1S44,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Bath.  In  its  native  country 
it  grows  on  marly  limestone,  where  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  earth  to  be  seen. 

2.  The  name  given  in  New  Zealand  to  the 
genus  Philipjiodendron. 

lace-boot,  s.    A  laced-boot  (q.v.). 

lace-border,  s. 

Eatom. :  Acidalia  ornata,  a  moth  of  the 
family  AcidalidcB.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  the 
wings  pearly-white,  with  streaks  iiiid  lines 
and  blotches.  The  larva  feeda  ou  marjoram, 
thyme,  and  mint. 

lace-corals,  5.  pi 

Zool. :  The  family  Feuestellidte  (q.v.) 
t  lace-flies,  s.  pL 

Eiilnm. :  The  order  Neuroptera 

lace-frame,  s.     A  machine  for  making 

lai-e. 

lace-leaf,  s.    The  same  as  Lattice-leaf 

(•l-v.)- 
lace-lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  Hjidrot^aurus  giganteits,  found  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  akin  to  the  Monitors.  Its  full 
name  is  the  Gigantic  Lace-lizard. 

lace-making,  n.  &s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Intended,  invented,  or  designed 
for  the  making  of  lace. 

■■  Mr.  Beiiuet  Woixlcroft.  F.R.S..  exlilbited  a  model 
of  the  oriinoil  lace-making  machiue  of  the  lat«  Mr. 
Johu  He;ithcoat.  iiiveuted  iu  18C8.  which  reduced  the 
price  of  bobbiu-iiet  lace  fruiu  five  guineas  to  5d.  i*er 
yard.  The  inventor  was  driveu  from  Leicestershire  by 
coitibinatioiis  of  workpeople,  aud  removed  his  busiuess 
to  Tiverton,  which  be  represented  iu  Parliament  for 
many  yean  in  conjunction  with  Lard  Palmerston."— 
Times.  April  7.  I87s. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
making  lace. 

lace-paper,  s.  Paper  having  an  open- 
woriv  jiattern  and  perforations  made  in  imita- 
tion of  lace.  Tiie  process  usually  consists  in 
grinding  off  the  elevated  jtortiuns  of  embossed 
paper,  which  is  accomplished  by  passing  the 
paper  between  two-roUers,  one  of  which  is 
covered  with  ground  glass  nr  emery,  the  other 
is  impressed  with  a  duplicate  of  the  design  on 
the  paper.  The  grinding- roller  is  made  to 
revolve  at  high  velocity. 


lace-piece,  s. 

1.  Shipbuild.  :  The  main-piece  of  the  head, 
or  beak-shaped  projection  from  the  head  of  a 
vessel.    [Main-piece,  Stem.] 

2.  Naut. :  Tlie  rope  used  to  fasten  a  sail  to 
its  yard  or  gaff. 

lace-pillow,  s.  A  small  pillow  or  cushion 
ou  which  to  make  lace. 

lac 3- trimming,  s.  A  bordering  or  edg- 
ing of  lace. 

lace-wlnged,  a.  Having  wings  resem- 
bling lace. 

Lace-vfingcd  Jlies : 

Entom. :  Tlie  genus  Hemerobius  ((^.T.) 
Ia9e.  *  lase,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lace,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally : 

*  1.  To  fasten,  to  entangle,  to  catch. 

"  Who  douUeese  may  restore  againe 
My  hamies  to  helth,  my  ruth  to  rest. 
That  laced  is  within  her  chaine." 
Vncertaiiie  Aiictors :  The  Loucr  thinkes  no  paine. 

2.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  lace  or  string 
passed  through  eyelet  holes, 

"One  boot  buckled,  another  laced." 

Shakeip. :  Tamht^  of  the  Shrttt>,  ilL  2. 

3.  To  adorn  with  lace,  or  materials  resem- 
bling lace  sewn  on. 

"The  aame  eeutleman,  whenever  he  wanted  credit 
for  a  new  suit  &om  his  tailor,  always  made  a  proposal 
in  laced  c\oihes."—Gohltmilh     The  Bee.  'S'j.  a. 

4.  To  adorn  ;  to  dress  out  in  laces  or  ma- 
terials resembling  laces. 

"And  there  were  kuighta  of  ^reat  renown 
And  ladiea  laced  in  pall." 

Scott :  Thomax  the  Rhymtr,  UL 

*  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  join,  to  attach. 

"That  eln  by  hiui  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lace  itself  with  his  aociety.' 

SItaketp. :  Sonnet  67. 

2.  To  embellish,  as  with  variegations,  in- 
tersections, or  stripes. 

"  Look,  love,  what  envious  BtrenkB 
0O  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east." 

HJutkfsp. :  Jionieo  i  Juliet,  liL  i. 

3.  To  alternate. 

"Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front." 

Pope  :  Moral  Eaays.  iv,  31. 

4.  To  add,  to  intermingle,  to  intermix  with 
spirits. 

"  TAt.  Kisby  [ial  of  opinion  that  laced  cofiee  Is  bad  for 
the  \ieAa."—Addi»iin  :  Spectator,  No.  317. 

5.  To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  lash. 

"  Go  you.  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  do  curi- 
osity atall,  or  I'll  hice  your  coat  for  ye."—L'Ettran-je. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  be  made  so  aa  to  fasten 
with  a  lace  ;  to  join  with  a  lace. 

laped,  a.     [Eng.  lac(e);  -ed.} 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Tied,  bound. 

2.  Fastened  with  lace  ;  adoraed  with  lace. 

"  He  scratched  her  maid,  he  stole  the  cream. 
He  tore  her  best  laecd  piuner." 

Prior ;  The  Widow  <*  her  Cat. 

*  n.  Fig.  :  Mixed  with  spirits. 

laced-boot,  s.    ▲  boot  which  is  fastened 

with  a  lace. 

*  Xaced-mntton,  s.  A  prostitute,  a 
courtesan. 

"  *  And  whom  for  mutton  and  kid  T* 
'  A  fine  laced-^nultoti.' " 
Ben  Junson     Xeptune'$  Triumph;  A  Mozjus. 

laced-Stocking,  s.  a  bandage  support 
for  varicose  veins,  weak  legs,  &c. 

la^e'-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  lace,  and  wuiA-er.] 
One  whose  business  or  occupation  it  is  to 
make  luce. 

lace'-man,  >.  lEng.  l(ux^  and  man.'i  One 
who  deals  in  lace  or  laces. 

"  By  mercers,  lacemen.  m&ntua-makers  pressed. 
But  most  for  ready  cash  for  play  distressed." 

Jenym :  J/odem  Fine  Lady. 

*  la^'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Lacerate.]  That  may  or 
can  be  torn  or  lacerated. 

■'The  lungs  .  .  .  must  necessarily  He  open  to  great 
damages,  because  of  their  thiu  and  lacerable  compo- 
sure."—ifurfcff .  On  Coniumption, 

lac'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  laceratus,  pa.  par.  of 
lacero  =  to  tear,  to  rend  ;  lacer  =  mangled, 
torn,  from  Gr,  Aoxepos  (lakeTos)  =  torn  ;  Atuci's 
(lakis)=.  a  rent.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  tear,  to  rend  ;  to  tear  to  pieces ; 
to  separate  by  violence. 

"  Hither  the  feeble  pair,  by  mutual  aid. 
The  warrior's  lacerated  corpse  conveyed." 

Leieis:  Slatiut:  Thebait.  bk.  xU. 


2.  Fig. :  To  rend,  to  harrow,  to  wound. 

"This  second  weaning,  needlesa  as  it  is, 
How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  Ma  ' 

Covper :  Tirocinium,  HR. 

Ia5'-er-ate,  lay'-er-at-ed,  a.    [Lat.  lacera- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  lacern.]    [Lacerate.] 
*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Rent,  torn. 
n.  Techniccdly : 

1.  Ajiat.  :  A  term  used  of  five  foramina,  the 
foramen  lacenivi,  OTUeriiis  and  posterius  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  /oramina  jugulare^  medium, 
and  orhitaU. 

2.  Bot. :  Appearing  torn. 

lS,5'-er-ate-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  lacerate:  -ty.} 
Bot. :  Of  an  apparently  lacerated  form. 
lacerately-tom,  a. 

Lot. :  Torn  or  tootlied  in  a  coarsely  irregu- 
lar manner. 

lS,9-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  taceratio ;  from  lacem- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  lacero;  Fr.  laceration;  Ital, 
lacerazione;  Sp.  laceracion.] 

1.  The  act  of  rending  or  tearing  in  pieces. 

"  If  there  be  no  fear  of  laceration,  pull  It  out  the 
same  way  it  went  ia."—fV iseman :  Surgery-,  bk.  v.. 
ch.  i. 

2.  The  breach  made  by  tearing  or  rending. 

"  They  [nitrous  and  sulphurous  exhalations]  force 
out  their  way,  not  onely  with  the  breaking  of  the 
clovul.  but  the  laceratiiu  of  the  air  aboutit."— Browne.' 
Vuigar  Errours,  bk.  ii..  ch.  x. 

*  lac'-er-a-tivc,  a.  [Eng.  ta«ra^e);  -iw.] 
Tearing  or  lacerating ;  having  the  power  or 
tendency  to  lacerate. 

"  Some  depend  upon  the  luteni  iierament  of  tbe  part 
ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  aSlnx  of  lacero- 
tife  humours."— Zfarcey  .   Oh  Consumptions. 

•la-cert,  *la-certe,  s.  [Lat.  iacerta  =  & 
lizard.]  A  fleshy  muscle,  so  called  from  its 
having  a  tail  like  a  lizard. 

*  la-yer'-ta  (1),  s.    (Probably  from  Lat.  looer- 

t'lts  =  the  upper  arm.]    A  fathom.    {Doomsday 
Book.) 
la-$er'-ta  (2)  (pi.  la-9er  -t»),  s.     [I^at.  =  s 
lizard.] 

1.  Astron. :  Tbe  Lizard ;  a  constellation 
established  by  Hevelius.  It  is  surrounded  by 
Andromeda,  Cepheus,  Cygnus,  and  Pegasus. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing.  :  Lizard;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  LacertidEe,    and    the  order  Lacertilia 

(q.v.).      [LiZABD.] 

(2)  Pi. :  In  Professor  Owen's  classification, 
the  tenth  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  or  Rep- 
tiles. It  includes  the  lizards,  monitors,  igua- 
nas, &c.,  but  excludes  the  Crocodiles,  which 
are  placed  under  the  ninth  order,  Crocodilia. 

la-9er'-ti-an  (t  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [Lacerta.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
Lacertidte  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  family 
LacertidEB. 

la-9er'-ti-das,  la-ger-ti'-a-dss,  la-^er*- 
*ta-dae,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  lacert^aj  =  a  lizard  ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Lacertilia.  The  head, 
which  is  distinctly  separated  from  tbe  neck, 
is  covered  with  plates,  the  body  with  scales  ; 
the  eyes  have  movable  eyelids,  and  generally 
a  nictitating  membrane.  Tongue  protrusible. 
The  body  is  long,  as  is  the  tail ;  the  toes  gene- 
rally live,  of  unequal  length  and  free.  Found 
over  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  They  are  re- 
presented in  the  New  World  by  the  Ameividae. 

laj-er-til'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Ncut.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  lacertilis=  of  or  belonging  to  a  lizard, 
from  Lat.  lacerta  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  Lizards  ;  an  order  of  Reptiles. 
Tbe  teeth  are  not  lodged  in  sockets  :  the  limbs 
may  be  well  developed  or  reduced  to  one  pair, 
or  altogether  absent ;  tliere  is  always  a  pec- 
toral arch.  The  heart  has  two  auricles  and 
one  ventricle.  An  epidenuic  and  a  dermal 
skeleton  are  sometimes  present.  The  dorsal 
vertebrEG  have  pmccelous  or  amphicoelous 
centres ;  their  transverse  i)rocesses  represented 
by  simple  tubercles,  to  which  the  undivided 
proximal  ends  of  the  ribs  are  attached.  {Hux- 
ley.) The  order  is  divided  into  three  sections  : 
(1)  Fissilinguia,  or  Leptoglossa,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  long,  protrusible,  and  forked  ;  (2) 
Brevilinguia,  or  Pacliyglossa,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  thick,  fleshyl  and  not  protrusible; 
(3)  Vermilingnia  in  which  there  is  a  long 
worm-like  tongue  clavate  at  the  end. 


&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marhie;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa   oe  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  lew. 


lacertilian— lackadaisically 
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[Ft.]    Slow,  sluggish,  hizy. 


2.  FaUront.  :  It  has  been  suppotiud  that 
certain  reptilian  remains  of  Sliddle  Pemiiaii 
age  may  be  Lacnrtilian.  though  some  have  con- 
siilercd  tbeiu  Crocodilian.  If  not  Pfrmiau, 
Laoeitilia  may  have  commenced  in  Trixssic 
times. 

l&Q-er-tn'-i-an,  a.  &  t.      [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 

lacertiti(a)  ;  Kiig.  8uff.  -^m.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  orvler 
lACertilia  (q.v.). 

t  B>  As  :>ubst. :  A  reptile  of  the  order  La- 
certilia. 

•  la-^er'-tfl-oid,  a.  [Lat.  ^'frto  =  a  lizard, 
and  Gr.  elSo^  {eidos)=.  form,  shape.]  Thesaine 
as  Lacertise  (ij-v.). 

•  la-9er'-titne»  a.  [  Lat.  lacertia)  =  a  lizard  ; 
Eng.  adj.  sutr.  -in^.]  Ltkea  liziird  ;  belonging 
to  or  resembling  the  genua  or  order  Lacerta. 

la^e'-wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  lace,  and  wmnan.] 
A  woman  who  makes  or  deals  in  lace. 

«l&9he, 

"  Aud  If  he  be  nlovie,  anJ 
Bhall  holde  him  lyke  to  an  . 
blciv, 

*  Id^he,  laQh'-es,  s.  [Fr.  lacheMe=:  remiss- 
ness ;  from  Fr.  Idche  =  loose,  remiss ;  ft-oni 
Lat.  Uixiis  =  loose,  slow.)  An  act  of  remiss- 
ness, negligf  nee,  or  neglect ;  noglect  to  do 
anjlhing  at  the  due  or  proper  time  ;  iuexcus- 
able  delay. 

"  It  ill  became  him  to  tike  advantage  of  such  a  lachei 
with  the  eagerueas  of  ashrewdattoniey." — Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Rng..  cb.  xxv. 

%  iMches  of  entry :  Neglect  of  an  heir  to 
enter  into  possession. 

l^h-e-na'-li-a,  5.  [Named  after  Wernems 
de  la  Chen.ll  o*f  Switzerland,  who  published 
some  medical  and  botanical  tracts  at  Ba.sle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asphodeleie.  It  consists 
of  pretty  though  diminutive  plants.  About 
thirty-six  sjiecies  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  E-xamiilea ;  Lache- 
naria  penduta,  L.  lufeola,  Ac 

I^ch'-e-aia*  s.  [Gr.  Aaxe'»  (tacfied)  =  to  ap- 
portion by  lot  .J 

1.  Class.  MythoL :  One  of  the  three  Fates 
(q.v.). 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  120]. 

3.  Zoolojy: 

1.  A  genus  of  Crotalidx.  Rattlesnakes  or 
Pit-vii»ers.  iMchesis  muttis,  the  Bushmaster 
of  Surinam,  Gulaua,  aud  Brazil,  has  tho  rudi- 
ments of  a  rattle. 

2.  A  doubtful  sub-genus  of  molluscs,  genus 
Pleurotoma. 

*l&«h'-S9-ness.s.  [Eng.  laches ; -ness.]  Xegll- 
gence,  remissness,  neglect. 

*la-9hesSG',  «.  [Fr.]  [Lache,  a.]  Remiss- 
iK-sh,  negligence. 

••  Th<!  ftr»t  point  of  slouth  I  call 
JyjiMstK,  KUtl  la  ttiu  chlof  ol  ull." 

Oowtr:  C.  A.,  bk.  1». 
Uioh-n&n'-thc^,  a.      [Gr,   A^xi^  (lachne)  = 
woolly    hair,    down,  and  av6os  (atUhos)  =  a 
blossom.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hieniadoracece  (Blood- 
roots).  The  red  colour  found  in  the  roots  of 
Lachnanthes  tinctoTia  is  used  in  America  for 
dyeing. 

*  l&oh'-rj^-ma-ble,   •  l&o'-rS^m-^blo»  o. 

[FT,lacrynutf}le;  fn.m  Lat. //(criT7Ui'ji7i.-i ;  from 
larrivui,  lacryma  =  a  tear.]  Lamentable, 
mournfuL 

ykth'-rfia-so,  s.  pi.    [Uit.]    Tears. 

loorymsQ  Christy  s.  a  sweet  wine  of 
pleasant  flavour,  white  or  red,  prepared  from 
the  grapes  of  filuunl  honuiia,  near  Vesuvius. 

Uioh'-rym-ce-fomit  a.    [Lat.  lacryma  =  & 
tear,  nud/urma  =  shape.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Teah-hiiaped  (q.v.). 

l&oli  rjrm-al,  lfio'-rJ^m-al»  a.  &  $.  [Fr., 
from  lit.  tacrima,  lacryvui  ^  a  tear.] 

Aa  As  adjfctivf : 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  Generating  tears  ;  pertaining 
to  tears. 

"  Th«  U^n  might  )>e  M|u»*xml  (rotn  the  lacAnrmiU 
■lAiula.''— CVjrn*  .'  PhUvtophinti  Prlnciplm. 

n.  Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  glands 
for  setToting  t^ars. 


B.  .■is  substantive  : 

1.  The  same  as  Lachr\'matory  (q.v.). 

•  2.  A  tear. 

"  Made  her  laugh  lu  the  mldiit  of  her  facrynwi/j:." — 
/ilcfMr(U"n  :  Sir  C.  Qraniiiton,  vi.  817. 

lachrymal-bono,  $. 

Ajiat. :  Osungniii,  the  ungual  bone,  a  thin 
scale  of  bone  placed  at  the  anterior  and  Inner 
l>art  of  the  orbit  i>f  the  eye. 

lachrymal  duct,  s. 

AiuU. :  Tiie  tt-ai-  duct.  It  opens  from  the 
lacrhymal  gland,  or  sac,  close  to  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  eyelids  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  ex- 
tends downwards  into  the  nasal  duct. 

Lackrymal-duct  dilator : 

Surg.  :  A  probe,  by  means  of  which  the  nor- 
mal calibre  of  the  nasal  duct  is  restored  in 
cases  of  obstruction. 

lachrymal-glands,  &  pi 

Anat.  :    Ghinds  of   the  eyes  for  secreting 

tears. 

lachrjrmal-slnus.  s. 

Comp.  AtuU.  :  The  suborbital  sinus  (q.v,). 

*  lach'-rym-a-ry,     '  iSc'-rym-a-ry,  a. 

(Lat.  lacrim>i,  lacryma  =  a  tear.]  Pertaining  to 
or  containing  tears. 

"  What  a  variety  of  shapes  In  the  ancient  ams, 
hunps,  lachrjpnarji  Teaaels." — Adiilton  :  Italy  ;  Rome. 

*  lach'-rym-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma, 
—  a  tear,]    To  weep.    (Blount.) 

* lach-rym-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacry- 
ma— a  tear.]  The  act  of  weeping  or  shedding 
tears. 

lach'-rym-^tor-i^,  s.  [IjOW  Lat.  lachryma- 
toriuvi;  from  Lat.  7ucri;?ui,  lacryjna  =  a  tear; 
Fr.  lachrymatoire.]  A  fanciful  term  applied 
to  small  glass  vessels,  in  shape  like  the  ala- 
bastron,  but  with  a  longer  neck,  and  said  to 
be  int^-nded  for  holding  tears  consecrated  to 
the  dead  ;  but  their  real  use  was  to  hold  per- 
fumes or  ointments. 

"  No  lnmi>s,  lucluded  llquon,  tachrymatorict.  or 
tenr-lxittleB,  iittBiided  these  niral  iinies.  either  as 
BJit-red  unt»i  the  3Iaiii?s.  t>r  pa-v^loiiato  expresjiiuiis  o( 
their  HurvliluK  frieuda."  —  lirowne  :  Vrtus-Burial. 
ch.  ill. 

"  l£ich-ry-men'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  tacTivia,  too- 
rynia  =  a  tear.]     Tearful,  lugubrious. 

"In  lamentable  lae/tryyntmUittUnfs." 
A.  Holland.    [Uavies  :icoarye  s/  t'-illy,  p.  81). 

lcich'-ry-m5Be,  a.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma  = 
a  li;ar;  Eug.  a<l,i.  suit",  -osc]  Sad,  mournful ; 
shedding,  or  appearing  to  shed  tears. 

lach'-rj^-mdse-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lachrymose; 
-/'/.]  In  a  lachrymose  maimer;  sadly,  tear- 
fully. 

la^'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Lacr,  p.] 

A.  <t  B,  ^if  pr.  par.  it  pariicip.  utQ. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Lamjuage  : 

1.  A  fastening  by  a  cord,  thong  or  whang, 
which  passes  through  holes  prejared  in  the 
respective  parts  of  the  object  to  bo  fastened. 
The  tcnn  is  applied  to  fastening  up  the  front 
ojiening  of  some  kinds  of  boots  ;  also  to  tlie 
fastening  together  of  the  pieces  wliich  con- 
stitute a  machine  belt. 

2.  A  lac<;  or  cord  intended  for  fastening. 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Boiikbindijiy :  Securing  the  book  to  the 
sides  by  cJirrying  the  bjuds  or  slips  through 
perforations  in  tho  boards. 

2.  Naut. :  Tho  rope  used  to  cnnflno  tho 
heads  of  sails  to  their  galls  or  yards. 

la-^in'-i-a  (pi.  la~9in'-l-iB),  &  [Lat.  =  a 
fringe  nr  fapprt  of  a  dress.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing.:  A  deep  taper-pointed  slash  at 
a  narrow  .sti^nder  p(U'tiuii  of  tho  edge  of  a 
monophyllous  calyx. 

(2)  PL  :  Segments  of  nnything.  Used  espe- 
cially of  tho  fringes  on  TringtMl  corolloH. 

2.  Eiitrmi,:  Tho  terminal  joint  of  ono  of  tho 
maxtllie  ill  an  inject. 

la  fin'-I-dto,  lo-^in'-I-at-Sd,  a.    [Lat.  la- 

cinia=  a  fringe  ot  lapju't.] 

•  1.  Ord,  Imjuj.  :  Adomod  with  fUnges  or 
borders. 


2,  Bot. :  Cut  or  divided  irregularly  ln^ 
very  narrow  segmentft. 

la-^in'-i-form,  a.      [Lat.  ladnia  =  a  fring 
or  border  of  a  dress,  and/oi-Tfia  =a  form.] 
Kiitijm. :  Fringe-shaped. 

la-9m'-i-6-late,  a.     [Oimln.  of  Eng.  laeini- 

atcOi.v.).] 
But. :  Consisting  of  very  minute  laoiniic. 

la^in'-n-la,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  Lat.  ladnia  s  s 

fringe  or  lK>nler.] 
I{ot. :  One  of  the  incurved  petals  of  th? 

Umbelliferae. 

la^  is-te-ma,  s.     [Or.  \axi<:  (lakis)  =  tL  rent, 

a  rending,  and  aTrttJ.a  {sterna)  =  a  stamen.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  oiuer  Locis- 
temaceie  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  peppvr-like 
trees  from  tropical  America. 

la9-is~te-ma'~9e-89,   l^-is-tem'-e-aa, 

s.pl.     (Mud.    Lat.    Uicistcin{a);   Lat.    feni.    pL 
adj.  sulf.  -ocac,  -ew.] 

Hot. :  Lacistemads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Viohdes.  It  consists  of 
small  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  alternate 
stipulate  leaves,  flowers,  which  arc  hermaphro- 
dite or  by  abortion  unisexual,  in  axillary  cat- 
kins ;  calyx  free,  in  several  nam^w  divisions, 
covered  by  a  dilated  bract ;  corolla  wanting  ; 
a  fleshy  disc  ;  one  hyjJogjTious  stamen  ;  ovary 
one-celled  ;  ovules  atfciched  to  two  or  three 
parietal  placentw ;  seed  by  abortion,  usually 
one  to  each  valve  ;  genera  two  ;  known  species 
six.  They  grow  in  low  places  in  wo<xIs,  tu 
tropical  America, 

la^ia'-t^m-hA^,  s.  pi,  [Uod.Lat.  Iacutem(a); 

Eng.  pi.  sufl'.  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Laciste- 
macea?  (q.v.). 

lack  (1).  *lakke,  'lack-en,  *laoko.  v.L 

4  i.     [Lack  (1),  i.J 
At  Transitive: 

•  L  To  find  fault  with,  to  blama 

"  I  trowe  tlutt  If  envie  I  viU 
Knew  the  best  that  I0  .  .  . 
Yet  Mmewbat  lacken  b«m  would  ihe. 

Hovuiunt  qfthf  Bam. 

2.  To  be  in  need  of,  to  want,  to  neod  ;  to  b6 
destitute  of ;  to  t)e  delicient  In. 

"  Li.'ve  with  charity  and  smcc  cpleatfall 

l^astUig  iiitiTiiiiiiable,  hickin^  no  giiodnrw.' 

/lobint  0/  lHoucf*ter,  11.  MS      I  App.) 

*  3.  To  be  without ;  to  remain  without. 


*  4.  To  feel  the  want  of. 

"  I  ahall  l>o  loved  when  I  am  lackM.^ 

Shaktsp.  ;  Coriolamu,  It.  L 

B.  I7itra>isitive : 
1,  To  bo  in  want 


2.  To  be  wanting ;  to  be  deflcient. 

"Penulventuro   there    shall    tacJt   flV0  of  the  flftj 
righteous."— OvMuii  xvlil.  as. 

I&Ok  (2),  v.t.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Nnut. :  To  completely  penetrate ;  to  paa* 
clean  through. 

"We»ri*  l<ifkini7    her  throngh  kdA  thno^h  vnn 
•hot." — C.  Kiiiijiley  :  H'Mlwurd  llol  ch.  xx. 

l2iok  ( 1),  *  lac,  *  laoke. '  laik. '  lako.  *  lok. 

'lakke,  f^.    i  I'ut.  ;<i/.:-  bU-iuish.  stjuu  ;  Utkrn 
=  to  blame  ;  l>au.  iuk  —  fault,  want ;   lakke  = 
to  decline  away  ;    Icel.  Inkr  -  dclerlivc,  lack- 
hig.     Perhaps  connected  witji  ^«uX'(q.v.).J 
"  I,  Blame,  reproach. 

3.  Want,  destitution,  fait  urn ;   the  state  of 
being  without  or  In  need  of  anything. 

'   Friiv'ii),  whero  Tdrl-,  aiiii)ilira  wltJi  whnt  rMl'Uiiili^ 
And  ItiTu  UvtuM*  Mhivl  uiiXioU*  then*  Rbxurtd*.** 

Hrwtt.    t/nit^riai  £9auty,  Ik.  t, 

*  8.  A  failuro  of  duty. 

"If  Idothntfakft*. 


lack  a  day.  interj.     Alar-kaKlay;  alaf - 

an  evi'himatJDu  uf  sorrow  or  regret. 

lftok(2).  r     [LAc(:i>.] 

laoU  a  dfilf  Ic  ^  a.  [Eng.  lacbuiatty; 
•ciil.]    AOectiHl,  ixmsive,  or  Hvntlmuntal. 

l&ok  a-<l^lf -lo  al  \^,  adv.  [Eng.  larka- 
iliiui-al;  -ly.\  In  a  Inckailaislcnl  manner; 
with  aircetation. 

"*I  think    I   am,*    r«ltvr»t«*l  Utt  dmui  nuu   r«n 
l,irk.i,l.i.iii:,!tg."-i.ytion  :  ArrwrvMj;  bk.  II.,  oh.  Ir. 


hSiX.  b6^:  p6iit.  j^l;  cat.  90U,  chorus.  9hin.  benph;  go,  ^om;  thin,  this:  sin.  a^;  expoot.  I^onophon,  e^st.    -lAff. 
-dan*  -tlon  ^  shazL    -tlon,    slon    shCm;  -(Ion,  -alon  '=  Khiin.    -tions.  -slous.  hsIous  ^  shAs.    -bio,  -dlo.  &c.  -  b^l.  dol< 
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lackadaisy— lactary 


l&ok-a~dais  -y,  a.  &  exdam.     [Lack-a-day.1 

A.  vis  adj.  :    The  same  as  Lackadaistcal 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  exclam. :   The  same  as  Lack-a-day 
(qv.). 

lack-all,  s.  [Eng.  lack ;  -all.]  One  who  is 
perfectly  destitute. 

'  lack' -  beard,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  beard.] 
One  wlio  IS  destitute  uf  a  beard ;  a  beardless 
pcfsou. 

"For  my  lord  Jacklte-ard,  he  and  1  ebatl  mwt."— 
Shaf:esp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1. 

l^k'-brain,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  hrain.]  One 
wlto  is  destitute  of  sense  or  brains ;  a  stupid 
fellow. 

"What  B  iackhrain  U  this?  Our  plot  l8  as  good  a 
plot  as  ever  was  laid."— SAaA«*p.  ;  1  Henry  IV..  li.  3. 

Iftck'-er  (1)  s,    [Eng.  lack,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

lacks  or  is  in  want. 

■'  The  lack  of  one  may  cause  the  wrack  of  all ; 
Althiiuch  the  liick&ra  were  terrestrial  guds. 
Yet  wiU  they  ruling  reel,  or  reeling  fall  " 

Datriet  r  tVU's  Pilgrimage. 

*  lack'-er  (2),  s.  [Lacqiter,  s.] 
'  lack'-er,  v.t.  [Lacquer,  r.] 
lac -key,  lac-quey  (qu  as  k).  s.     [O.  Fr, 

laquay;  Fr.  laqiiais,  tVotii  an  O.  Fr.  alacay, 
from  Sp.  Z«ft(yo=  a  hickey  ;  Vort.  lacnio  =  a. 
lackey  ;  lacaia  =  a  woman -servant  in  dramatic 
Tierforniances.  from  Arab,  luka  =  (as  a.)  worth- 
less, (as  s.)  a  slave.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit. ;  An  attending  servant,  a  footman,  a 
menial  attendant. 

■■  He  broke  a  cane  on  the  sIionlderB  of  a  laeqiu-y.  and 

Siirsued  the  poor  man  with  the  handle."— -Vac a i«/«j/  .■ 
'Ut.  Eng..  ch.  xx'i. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  servile  follower. 

II.  Entom. :    The   same    as    Lackey-moth 
(q.v.). 
lackey-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  CUsiocamjxi  Nrnstina,  araoth  of  the 
femily  Lasiocampidie.  The  fore  wings  are 
either  ochre  -  yellow,  with  two  brown  trans- 
verse stripes,  or  brownish-red  with  transverse 
yellow  ones ;  the  hind  win^s  paler  and  with- 
out stripes.  The  caterpillars  are  striped  with 
blue,  red.  and  yellow,  living  together  on  trees 
under  a  web.  The  Ground  Lackey,  a  rarer 
insect,  is  CUsiocampa  castrensis. 

•lac-key,  *  lac-quay,  *  lac-quey,  v.t.  & 

i.    [Lackey,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  follow  like  a  servant ;  to 
follow  servilely. 

••  Lord  of  the  Seasons !  They  lu  courtly  pomp 
Lacquay  thy  presence," 

Grainger :  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  ill. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  act  as  a  lackey  or  servant ; 
to  run  like  a  footman  beside ;  to  follow  ser- 
vilely. 

•■  Oft  have  I  servants  seen  on  horses  ride. 
The  free  and  noble  lactjuey  by  their  side." 

Sandyt.     (Todd.) 

•  lS,ck'-land,  a.  [Eng.  lack,  and  land.]  Hav- 
ing no  property  or  estates. 

•  lack'-l^t-in,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  latin.]  One 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  Latin;  an  unedu- 
cated or  illiterate  person. 

•  lack'-lin-en,  a.  [Eng.  lack,  and  Witn.] 
Having  no  shirt ;  destitute  of  a  shirt. 

'■  You  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating.  taetUnen  mate  ; 
ftway   you  mouldy  rogue,  away." — Shaketp. :   3  Benry 

jr..  ii.  4. 

•Uick'-ldve,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  love.]  One 
who  is  indifferent  or  insensible  to  love. 
(Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2.) 

•  lick'-liis-tre  (tre  as  ter).  a,  &  «.  [Eng. 
lack,  and  lustre.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wanting  brightness  or  lustre. 

"Behold  through  each  laclcltiitre^  eyeless  hole. 
The  cay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit/' 

Ityron  :  Childe  Barotd,  \L  6. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  want  of  lustre  ;  that  which 
wants  lustre  or  brightness. 

^l&ck'-Stock,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  stock.]  A 
man  without  money  invested  in  the  funds,  &c. 
{Southey.) 

•lack-thought  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Eng. 
kick,  and  thontiht.]    Vacant,  foolish.    (Southey.) 

l&C-mus,  s.     [Litmus. 1 

La-con '-i-au,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  Ixtconia  =  Lace- 
daemon  or  Sparta.] 


A.  As  odj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia,  or 
Lacediemon  ;  characteristic  of  a  Spartan. 

B*  As  subst. :  An  iDhabltant  or  native  of 
Lacedaemon. 

la-cdn'-ic,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  Laconicus  =  Laeonian, 
'from  Gr.  AaxtuviKos  (Lakonikos)  =  Laeonian, 
from  AoKutv  {Lakon)  =  a  Laeonian  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Lacediemon  or  Sparta,  a  race  pro- 
verbial for  their  brief  and  pithy  style  of 
speaking;  Fr.  laconique ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  toconww.] 

A,  vis  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia  or  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

2.  Resembling  the  Spartans  in  severity  or 
harshness  ;  harsh,  severe,  stern. 

"His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod  ; 
all  that  laconi/^al  discipline  pleased  him  weU."— £/>. 
Sail,  dec-  1,  ep.  5- 

II.  Fig. :  Brief,  sententious,  pithy,  concise, 
short ;  exposing  much  in  few  words. 

*'  You  that  were  once  so  economic. 
'     Quitting  the  thritty  style  laconic" 

Denham :  Dialogue. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Conciseness  or  pithiness  of  speech  ;  la- 
conicisra. 

2.  A  brief,  pithy,  or  sententious  saying  or 
sentence  ;  a  laconicism. 

t la-con -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  laconic;  -ie.]  The 
same  as  Laconic  (q.v.X 

la-c6n'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  laconical ;  -ly. 
*In  a  laconic  manner;  briefly,  pithily,  senteu- 
tiously. 

"Alexander  N'equam  .  .  .  after  he  had  signified  his 
desire,  wrote  to  the  abbot  laconicaUy."~Camdm  : 
JieTnaines ;  AUusiani. 

iS^'-on-i^m,  la-con'-i-^i^m,  s.  [Fr.  lac- 
onisme,  from  Lat.  laconismus,  from  Laconia  — 
Sparta.] 

1.  A  concise,  pithy,  or  sententious  style. 

"And  I  grow  l.iconlc,  even  beyond  laccmicirjn."— 
Pope:  To  Swift.  Aug.  17.  1T36. 

2.  A  laconic,  pithy,  or  sententious  saying 
or  expression. 

"The  band  of  providence  writes  often  by  abbrevia- 
tures, bieroglyphica,  or  short  characters,  which,  like 
the  laconism  on  the  wall  indited  them."— firowne.- 
Chrittian  Moraii,  pt,  i..  i  35. 

la-con'-i-cum,  s.    [Lat] 

Class.  Antiq. :  Among  the  ancients,  the 
semicircular  end  of  a  bath ;  a  circidar  stove, 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  sudatories,  or 
sweating-rooms  of  a  bath.  The  use  of  the  dry 
bath  is  said  to  have  been  prevalent  among  the 
Lacedgemoniaus. 

* lac'-6n-ize,  v.i.  [Gr.  Aojcwfi^w  (^a^-oni2o).] 
To  imitate  the  Laconians  or  Spartans  in  their 
severity  of  life  and  discipline,  or  in  their  la- 
conic mode  of  speech. 

ia,c'-qucr  (qu  as  k),  iSc'-ker,  s.  [Fr. 
lacre,  from  Port,  lacre  =  sealing-wax,  from 
laca  =  gum-lac,  from  Pers.  lak.  Ink  =  lac, 
from  Sansc.  Idkshd  =  lac]  [Lac  (1).1  Pri- 
marily, a  varnish  colnposed  of  shellac  dis- 
solved in  alcohul  and  coloured  by  means  of 
gamboge,  saffron,  annate,  and  various  other 
colouring  matters.  It  is  applied  to  wood,  to 
papier-mache,  and  to  metals  to  protect  them 
from  rust  and  improve  their  colour.  The 
terra  is  also  applied  to  compositions  contain- 
ing none  of  the  above  ingredients,  they  being 
replai:ed  by  turpentine,  resin,  &c.  Besides 
the  colouring  matters  above  referred  to,  tur- 
meric, dragon's  blood,  gum  sandarach,  and 
red  Saunders  are  frequently  employed  in  red 
and  gold-coloured  lacquers,  the  articles  and 
their  relative  proportions  being  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  tint  desired. 

"The  workhouses  where  the  lacier  is  laid  on,  are 

accounted   very   unwnolesome."— /Jumpier ;    Voyages 

Ian,  163SI. 

lac'-quer  (qu  as  k),  l&c  -ker,  v.t.  [Lac- 
QCFR,  s.]  To  coat  or  cover  with  lacquer  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  from  decay  or  rust, 
or  to  improve  the  colour. 

"  What  shook  the  stace,  and  made  the  people  stare  ?    _ 
Catoa  lone  wig.  fli^wered  gnwn.  and  Itirquered  chair." 
Pope  :  imitation  of  B'TOce.  Ep.  1. 

I4c'-quered  (qu  as   k),  Uus-kered,   a. 

[Eng.  lacquer;  -ed.]    Coated  or  covered  with 
lacquer ;  varnished. 

"  Or  oblong  buckle,  on  the  tadcfred  shoe. 
With  polished  lustre,  l>einlln?  elegant 
In  shapely  rim."        Jago :  Edgt  Bill.  bk.  lit 

lacquered-ware,  ».     Goods  varnished 
or  coated  with  lacquer. 


lac'-quer-er  (qu  as   k),  lac'-ker  er,  ^ 

[Eiig.  lacquer,  v    ;  -er.]     One  who  varuishe*  uT 
coats  wares  with  lacquer. 

Iac-ri-md'-s6,  adv.    [It] 

.1/11...  .•  Mournfully,  sadly,  with  feeling. 

la-Ordsse\  s.  [Fr.]  A  Canadian  game,  now 
a  favorite  in  this  country,  in  which  the 
players  endeavor  to  carry  or  throw  the  ball 
to  "their  opponents'  goal  on  a  peculiar  bat 
{crosse),  consisting  of  a  long  staff,  covered  al 
the  end,  and  having  network  reaching  al«mt 
half-way.  becoming  narrower  as  it  approachet 
the  hand. 

*  lac -rym-a-ble,  a,    [LachryuabiaI 

*  lac -rym-al,  a.    [Lachrymal.] 

* lac-rym-a-tor-j?',  s.    [Lacurvmatoby.) 

*  lac -ry'-ma-ry*  "•    [Lachrvmaet.J 

*  lac  -rym-ose,  a.    ILacrrymose.] 

*laC3,  s.     [O.  Fr.]    A  lace  (q.v.). 

lacs-Hl'-amour,  s. 

Her.  :  A  cord  of  running  knots  surrounding 
the  arms  of  widows  and  unmarried  womeu. 

*ia,C'-tage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [O,  Fr.,  Fr.  lait- 
ag>:,  from  Lat.  lac;  Fr.  /((i(  =  milk.]  Mdk 
and  tlie  products  of  milk,  as  cream,  butter, 
&c  ;  the  produce  of  animals  which  produce 
milk. 

"  It  is  thoaght  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who  sacri- 
ficed of  his  flocks,  w»8  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  his 
shearing;  and  milk,  or  mlher  cream,  a  part  of  bit 
lactagerSJtucJtford  :  On  the  Creation,  L  79. 

l&ct-al'-bu-men,   b.      [Eng.    lact(ic\   and 

albutnen.]    '[Casein.] 

Uic-ta-me'-thane,  s.  [Eng.  lactiic);  om- 
{monia),  and  ethane.] 

Chem. :  C5HUNO2  =  (C3H4O)"  f     '    Ethyl- 

H2  ;^' 
lactauiide.  Obtained  by  treating  diethylic 
lactate  with  aqueous  ammonia,  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  two  days,  and  afterwaixis 
expelling  the  exces.s  of  ammonia  and  water 
by  evaporation  in  the  water  bath.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  broad  brilliant  plates,  which  are 
greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  63°  to  a  colour- 
less liquid,  and  boils  at  219',  distilling  with- 
out alteration.  By  boiUng  with  caustic  pot- 
ash, it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  ethyl- 
lactate  of  potassium. 

l^-tam'-ic,  a.      [Eng.    lact(ic);   am(monia\ 

and  SLiff.  -((-■,] 

lactamic-acid,  s.    [Alanine.] 
l&C'-ta-nude,  s.     [Eng.  lactic),  and  amide.] 

Cht-m. :  C3H7NO2  =  CH3CH(OH)'CONH2. 
This  compound,  which  is  isomeric  with  ala- 
nine or  lactamic-acid,  can  be  produced  from 
all  the  ethereal  salts  of  lactic-acid,  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  in  alcoholic  or  aqueous 
solution.  It  crystallizes  in  small  colourless, 
leafy  crystals,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melt  at  74°.  When 
heated  with  water  it  yields  ammonic  lactate  : 
bailed  with  alkalis,  alkaline  lactates,  and  free 
ammonia  are  formed. 

•  lact'-ant,  a.    [Lat.  lactans,  pr.  par.  of  lacto 

=  to  suckle  ;  lac  (genit.  lactis)  =  milk.]    GiT- 
ing  suck  ;  suckling. 

lac -tar-ene,  lac'-tar-me,  s.  [Lat.  lac  = 
milk.*]  A  preparation  of  the  casein  of  milk, 
used  by  calico  printers. 

'lac-tar'-i-um,  s.    [Lat.]   A  dairj*-house ;  a 

lactary  (q.v.). 

lac-tar'-i-US,  s,  [Lat.  =  pertaining  to  milk, 
milky  ;  from  lac  —  milk.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Gill-bearing  Fungi, 
having  a  milky  juice  on  the  distinct  tubes. 
Most  of  the  species  are  dangerous,  but  Lacta- 
rius  ddiciosus,  L.  volemus,  Ac,  are  edible. 
(Berkelaj.) 

*  lac-tar-^,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lactarius,  from  lac 
=  millt;  Ft.  lactaire;  Sp.  lactario.] 

A.  ^5  adj.  :    Full  of  milk,  or  of  a  juice 

resembling  milk ;  milky. 

"From  lactarv.  or  milky  plants,  which  have  ft 
white  and  lacteoiis  juice  dispersed  through  everj'  ji-^i  t, 
there  arise  floweis  hine  and  yellow."— firou^e:  Vulgar 
Errours.  bk.  vi..  ch.  x. 

B.  .-15  suhst. :  A  dairy-house. 


f&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  p6t, 
or!  wbre.  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  ciir.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


lactate— lactose 
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16.C-tAte,s.    [Eiif,*.  lact{k);  -aU:] 
Cfuiii.  :  A  salt  uf  lactic  acid. 

l^C'ta'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  laciatum,  sup,  of  lacto 
=  to  siicl^li:;  ;  /uc— iiiilk;  Fr.  Imtation.] 

'  1.  Ord.  Ijxng.:  The  act  or  time  of  giving 
milk  or  suckling. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  orgnnic  fnncHon  which 
consists  in  the  secretion  undexcreti'm  of  milk. 

l&c'-te-al,  a.  &  A.    [Lat  lacteue,  from  lac  = 
Biilk.) 
A.  As  culjecdve : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  resemMing 
Diilk  ;  niitky. 

2.  Conveying  milk,  or  chyle  of  the  colour 
of  milk. 

"  A(t«r  It  hftth  be€n  atniiiied  thn-iugh  those  vwious 
ColiiiiderB  tlie  t'trtfutl  veiiiA."^Derhant :  I'hytUxhThvo- 
toffif,  bk.  jv.,  cli.  Ix  . 

B*  Aa  siihslantive : 

Anat. :  (LactealsJ. 

•  Iftc'-te-al-lj?,    adv.      [Eng.     Inrteal;    -Jy.] 

Aft«r  tiio  manner  of  milk  ;  milkily. 

l&C'-te-alf ,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  luctius  =  milky,  from 
lac=  milk  ;  the  lactcala  being  at  most  times 
filled  with  a  luilky  tliiid  called  chyle,] 

Anat.  :  The  lacteal.H  received  the  name  of 
Wtsa  Uictea  in  l^t^i  from  Asellius,  their  dis- 
coverer. Fniin  the  specillc  won!  lactca, 
given  to  distinguish  vessels  of  this  class  came 
the  wonl  lactml.  The  lacteals  and  lymphat!(;s 
properly  constitute  one  system  of  vessels 
whii-h  i:onvey  a  flnid  or  fluids  from  various 
or/ans  of  the  lnuly  tn  the  vi-ins  near  their 
terminations  in  the  heart.  The  fluid  whiirh 
these  vessels  convey  is  milky  after  a  full 
meal,  and  cidled  chyle,  though,  during  inter- 
vals of  tasting,  it  is"  a  yellowish  lympli,  as  in 
the  lymphatics.  (TiHid  .{■  ISovman:  Phys. 
Aiutt.  (ISSti),  ii.  269-2y9).  The  lacteal  vessels 
commence  on  the  surface  of  the  intestines, 
anil  unite  with  one  another  in  the  mesentery, 
and  after  leaving  the  infs<nteric  gljin<l8,  dis- 
cliaige  tlieir  contents  for  the  nourislinient 
of  the  body  into  the  reccptaculum  chyli,  in 
front  of  the  second  lumbiir  vertebra. 

l&o  -te-an,  a.    [Lat.  lacteus,  from  ^oc  =  milk.] 

1.  Resembling  rmlk  ;  milky. 

"TU\%lficte'in  vrhlt«iieM  nrlfledi  from  a  prtuit  num- 
ber of  Uttic  ^ln.n  v»u»ti\>Rtetl  hi  tliftt  pul  vt  tieavea." 
—Ati/xon:  Attron.  Carda,  \i.  VA. 

2.  Conveying  chyle  ;  lacteal. 

l&c'-te-oilS,  a.  [Lat.  larttus,  from  lac  = 
milk  ;  Sji.  Uic teo ;  Ital.  Uttteo.] 

1.  Resembling  milk  ;  milky. 

"  Plants  wlHch  h»ve  a  white  niid  lacteoug  Jiiloe  (lis. 
pentd  tbrouyh every  mrt."—flroitfH«,'  Vulgar  Jirrourt, 
Ik.  vL.ch.  X. 

2.  Conveying  chyle  ;  lacteal. 

"Th«  lunga  are  Kiillnblo  for  rvHjilratlon,  and  th« 
lacreoin  vcmuLs  fur  the  rcccittiuu  vt  the  chylo."— 
HfTtlfei/. 

•  l&C'-te-Oue-l^,  (Mir,  [E^g.  Iticteova ; -ly.]  In 

fi  l.-ict4-nns  manner;  in  a  manner  resembling 
milk  ;  lacleally. 

•  l«io-te8'-9en90»  s.  [Lat.  lacUscens,  pr.  jiar. 
of  lactesco  =  to  become  milk  or  milky,  fnmi 
Uictf(i  =  to  be  milky,  from  /(ic=milk.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lartcscent ;  niilki- 
ness  ;  a  milky  colour  or  appeaiance. 

"This  fnrtr»rfiTic>-  rloen  coiiiiinDiIy  eii«ne  when  wine, 
ImIiiK  liii|ir>'Ki>atv<l  with  ifiiiiin,  ur  uthcr  VcgrUible 
Ctiucrutioiis,  ihnt  klx>niii]  with  ■ulpltiiri-otii  curpiui- 
olei,  fair  wat^^r  Is  ituddcnty  puured  upuu  tbo  ■ututivo.* 
—noyla:   H'ort*,  1.  2itt. 

l&0-tdS'-9eilt,   a.      [LAOTCflCENCE.] 

'  I.  Ordinin'y  Latigitof/e  : 

1.  Hecoming  ndlk  ;  having  a  milky  appear* 
ance  or  consisten('e. 

2.  Containing  or  aboundhig  In  a  thick, 
milk-coloured  juice. 

■'  AmoDKit  the  pot-)ierbAnr<*  dome  laotftctmt  ulanta, 
u  lettuce  aii'l  endive,  which  codIaIu  a  wholeauuie 
Juke.  '— ^i-6../A»in(:  On  Alim'-nU.     {I'tat.) 

IL  Bot. :  Yielding  milky  juice. 

fjtc  tSth  yV-a^mide, «.  [Eug.lact(tc);  ethyl, 

and  amulc.l 

«      }o. 

Chem. :  C6nuN02  -  (C3H40r  J       Isomeric 

with  lactamethane,  olituinud  an  a  crystal- 
line mass  by  tho  action  of  ethyliimine  on 
Inctide.  It  melts  at  48',  nnd  distils  without 
alteration  at  'M')0'.  AlkallH  decompose  it  into 
ethylamino  and  alkaline  lactate. 


l&C-tiO,  a.  [Lat.  lar,  genit.  fa/r((i*)  =  milk  ; 
-ic.J  Contiuned  in  or  derived  from  sour 
mdk. 

laotlc-acid, «. 

C7i*^i. .  C3U6O3  =  CU3CH-(OH)-C0*OH.  A 

rnnnobasic,  diatomic  acid,  disetiveied  by 
Hcheele  in  sour  milk,  ancl  lirst  recognised  as 
a  distnict  acid  by  liei/elius.  It  occurs  in 
smalt  quantity  in  the  animal  organism,  esjie- 
cially  in  the  gastric  juice,  and,  under  certain 
cii'cuinstances,  is  fninicd  in  the  termeiitatinu 
of  some  sugars.  It  is  n-adily  prejiared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  grupe  sugar  a  small 
quantity  of  powdered  old  cheese,  mixed  with 
sour  milk,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  eight  or  ten  days  at  a  temperature  of  40" 
t*>  45'.  It  may  also  be  prejiared  syntheti- 
cally by  mixing  ethylidene  oxide  or  acetic 
aldehyde  with  bvdrocvanic  acid,  and  treating 
the  resulting  j):«duct  with  hydroehlniii!  arid, 
the  ethylidene  hydrate  cyanide  tirst  foinied 
being  cdiiverted  into  lactic  acid  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  is  a  colourless,  in- 
oilorous  liquicl  of  syrupy  consistence,  j>os- 
sessingaii  intensely  sour  taste.  It  is  soluble 
in  all  proportiiins  in  water  and  alcohol, 
sliglitly  soluble  in  ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-215 
at  -M",  anil  it  does  not  solidify  even  at  -'24'. 
When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  convened 
into  oxalic  acid,  whilst  hydrocyanic  acid 
reduces  it  to  propionic  acid.  Lartic  arid 
foinis  salts  by  the  replacement  of  hydroxylic 
hydrogen  by  metals.  The  neutral  alkali  salts 
are  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Sodic  lactate.  CH3-CU(0Il)C0-0Na,  crystd- 
lizes  in  line,  hair-like  crystals.  Calcic  lactate, 
(CH:,CH(OH)UO-0)oCa-5HjO,  crystallizes  in 
small,  thin  neediss,  Kolultle  in  water  and 
alcohoL  Ziucic  lacUite,  C^HioZnOfl.SHaO. 
is  the  most  characteristic  salt  ttf  laetic  acid. 
Itcrystjdlizesin  colourless,  mnnoclinie  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  eold  water,  very  s<duble  in 
Ijoiling  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

lactic-anhydride,     «.      [Lactyi^lao 

Tatk.  ] 

lactlc-etbera,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Lactic  acid  Is  capable  of  forming 
three  (liflerent  ethers  conUnning  the  same 
nionatomic  alcohol-radical — viz..  t'thylic  lac- 
tate, monethylic  lactate,  and  diethylic  lactate, 
th''  Ilrst  two  being  isomeric.  Ethylic  lacfcile, 
CIl3-CH-(OH)-C()-0-Ci;H5,  is  foriiie<i  byheating 
to  17U%  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  mixture  ofla(;ticacid 
and  nlcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
]ieeidiar  odour,  and  boils  nt  180'.  Water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  i)r(ipoi- 
tions,  but  it  is  difllcult  to  obtain  it  in  the 
crystalline  Conn.  Monethylic  lactate  is  a 
coluui  less  liquid,  boiling  at  150°.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Diethylic  lac- 
tate, CyH^Oa,  produced  by  the  action  of 
ethylate  of  sodium  on  chloropropionate  of 
ethyl,  is  a  transparent,  mobile  liquid  of  aii 
agreeable  odour,  insolulde  in  water,  but  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  156°'6, 
and  has  a  si*,  gr.  of  0'y203  at  0% 

lactic -ferment,  «. 

Client.  :  A  minute  organism  which,  under 
tho  ndcioscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small 
elliptical  cells,  gcncially  dctjichcii,  but  suuie- 
tinics  occuning  in  cliains  of  two  or  three.  It 
is  developed  in  milk,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time,  and  Is  the  cause  of  the 
milk  becoming  sour,  the  sugar  of  the  milk 
chungiiig  into  lactic  acid.  It  is  also  developed 
wlnit  cheese  is  addetl  to  a  solution  of  sugar, 
and  kept  at  a  t<'nii>cniture  of  a5°  to  iO". 

lactic -fermentation,  s. 

Chem.  :  [KKiiMiiNTATIos]. 

l&C'-tide,  8.  [Eng.  Imt(ic),  and  (nnh)i.lr)Ulf.] 
Chfin,.:  Cf^U^Oi.  The  second  ethereal  anyli- 
dri<te  of  lactic  acid,  obtained  liy  heating 
lai  tic  Hcid  or  lactyl  lactate  for  a  long  time  at 
a  tctrii>erafnro  of  150"  in  a  ic.U>ri  thiough 
which  a  Hticuni  of  air  Is  drawn.  It  cry  .t^d- 
Uzea  in  colourless  rhombic  tvtbles  of  da^iMing 
whiteness.  Insoluble  inwat<rrand  c<iltl  alcolioj, 
)>nt  sidnl)le  In  l>olllng  ah-ohol.  It  nielt^  iit 
r.M  5",  and  diMtils  uiiclian^ed  ut  255".  Ammo- 
nia convert-H  it  into  lactamide. 

l&O-tid'-iO,  a.      [Eng.  !a.thl(r):   -K) 

lactldlo-aoid,  dllactlc-add,*.   (Lao- 

TVL-I.ACI  ATK  1 

•  IdO-tlf -er-oiiS,  rt.  [I^it  ^«c(gonlt. /ncN-H)  = 
milk,  and  /rro  —  In  l>enr.  to  priMluce,  to  rarry  ; 
Kr.  Utctiffre  •  Sp.  lactijcro  ;  Ital.  UiUt/fii^i.] 


1.  Bearing  or  conveying  milk  or  a  milk- 
like  juice. 

2.  Producing  a  milky  or  thick  white-co- 
loured Juice,  as  a  plant 

"  He  utakM  the  breasts  to  be  DothliiK  but  glauilulae, 
miwle  U)>  of  an  tiifli)tt«  number  of  little  kuute,  encb 
wherrof  Li«Ui  Ita  excretory  vcMel,  ur  fucj</'<n'MMdut:L' 
—Hay  ■  On  f/i«  Creation. 

•  l&c-tif-ic,  •  l&o-tif -ic-al,  o.  [Ijit.  toe 
(genit.  iaclLt)  =  milk,  and  jacio  —  to  make.] 
Troducing,  yielding,  or  causing  milk. 

"  l&O'-tl-fdge,    8.     [Ijit   toe  (genit.)  =  milk, 

and  fuijo  =  tti  i>ut  to  (light,  to  drive  out.)  A 
mt'dieine  which  diminishes  the  secretion  of 
milk  in  the  breast. 

litc'tl-mide,  s.    [Eng.  tactile),  and  imid4.] 

Cliem. :  |     >NH.  Lactoxylimide.  Ob- 

CO^ 

tained  by  heating  alanine  in  a  sti-eaia  of 
hyilrochloric  acid  gas.  It  crystjdlizes  fu 
Colourless  needles,  melting  at  275*.  and  U 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

l&o'-tine.  lac-tin,  s.     [Eng.  lact(ic):  -in*, 

-in.]      [MlLK-SLuAK.J 

lac'-to-,  pre/.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  laetis)  =  ndlk.] 
A  pit  lix  dfiioting  the  presence  of  or  connec- 
tion with  milk. 

lacto-butyrometer.  ».  An  apparatus 
for  ascerttimn;^'  the  niiaiitity  of  butt<:ry  mat- 
ter in  a  particular  sample  of  milk. 

lacto-denslmeter,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  the  density  of  milk,  in  oi-der  to 
discover  if  it  has  been  nnxed  with  water. 

lacto-glucose,  s. 

Chem. :  According  to  Fudakowski,  a  constit- 
uent of  milk  BUg;ir. 

lacto -phosphates,  s.  pi. 

Cht-m. :  The  phariii3ri_-utical  name  for  a  mix 
ture  of  lactic  acid  and  calcium  phosphate. 

lacto -protein,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  albuminous  substance  said  to 
exist  in  inilk. 

lic-tom'-e-tor,  s.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  laetis)  = 
milk,  and  Kng.  meter  (q.v.).]  Called  also  a 
galactometer.  A  species  of  hydrometer,  gradu- 
ated to  show  the  cotnmrative  specilie  gravity 
and  consequent  value  of  ditferent  samples  of 
milk.  The  instrument  is  a  good  evidi-ncc  of 
liie  specilie  gravity  of  milk,  and  tho  specific 

Sravity  is  a  probable,  but  not  positive,  evi- 
ence  of  quality.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  per-cent.  glass,  which  measures  the  per 
cent,  of  cream  that  rises,  it  is  nearly  a  posi- 
tive indicator  of  pure  ami  watered  milk.  One 
form  of  the  lactometer  for  ascertaining  tho 
amount  of  cream  in  milk  consists  of  a  tube 
with  a  funnel  mouth  f«)r  convenience  iu 
charging  it,  and  having  the  upper  portion 
graduated.  The  tube  is  abouta  foot  in  lengthy 
an<l,  being  tilled,  the  ci'eani  is  allowed  to  rise, 
wlit-n  its  riebness  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  graduated  si)aces  occupied  by  tho  cream. 

l&C'-tone,  s.    [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  iket)onf.] 

Chem.:  CAlaO.,.  Pro.huvd.  togrther  with 
lactide,  by  the  ilry  ilislillation  of  lactic  add. 
It  is  a  volatile  tiqui<l,  possessing  an  aromatio 
odour,  and  boiling  at  92*. 

l&C-ton'-lc,  1.    [Eng.,  &c.  racfon(0;  -4ft) 
CVi/;»i.  ;  Uf  or  belonging  to  lactone. 

laotonlo-acid, ». 

Chem.:  Cflll.j(OlI)3C0  Oil.  A  monohaalo 
acid,  obtained  by  the  oxi<tatinn  of  arabin  and 
milk  sugar.  It  is  a  delitiuese.-nt  cryntallino 
mass,  melting  at  100*.  It  taki-s  up  two  equi- 
valents of  metal  from  basic  hydratC!*,  but  only 
one  from  cartK)nuteH. 

•  l&C'-tdr-y,  a.  [Ut.  toe  (genit  toc(ij)  EnR 
ailj.  sutl.  -oi-y.]    Lactiferous  ;  lactary. 

l&O'-ti-BOOpo,  »,  [I-Jit.  t'tc  (geidt.  tor/t>)=i 
milk,  and  Or.  (rxoirtw  (jiojw^)  =  to  we,  to 
observe.)  An  iiiHtriimunl,  invented  by  Oonno 
of  Paris,  for  asHlsting  tn  tletermlnlng  the  oun- 
lity  of  milk  by  ascertaiidnglUt  relative  opacity. 

l&O  -tOSO.  8.     lEng.  lit'l(.ic),  anil  ((}Uic)iisr.\ 

Chrm.  :  Crt*'i'j"(i-  A  •uj'ar.  isDineric  with 
dextrose.  f«tiiiu'd  from  milk  sugar  by  treat- 
ment with  fiTUH'nts  or  dlltdf*  arids.  It  cry- 
Rlalh/es  In  lejifv  arul  warty  crystali*,  solublo 
In  water,   sparingly  soluble  In  cold  alcohol^ 


boil,  b^ ;  pout,  j6^1 ;  oat,  90U,  chorus,  fhln,  bengh ;  go.  ^om ;  thin,  \hi9 ;  Bin.  of :  ezpoot.  ^onophon,  e^st,     ph  *-  C 
-elan,  -tlan  a  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  ••  sbilii;  -tlon,  -slon  »  ihftn.    hsIoub,  -tlouB,  -bIous  -  BhAs.    -ble,  -dlo,  ^c.  -  b^L.  dol* 
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and  crystallizing  more  readily  than  ordinary 
glucose.  It  has  a  greater  dextro-rotary  power 
than  dextrose,  and  reduces  alkaline  cupric 
salts  to  cuprous  oxide.  It  resemble--^  dextrose 
in  most  of  its  reactions,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  giving  uo  compound  with  sodic 
chloride,  and  by  yielding  lactonie  and  mucic 
acids  instead  of  saeeharic  acid  when  oxidized 
by  nitric  acid.  Lactose  is  the  first  aldehyde 
of  duUite. 

la.c-tox'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  iatitic),  aud  oaiaX)yl.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

lactoxyl-iirea,  s. 

C^ww.:  CiHgNoOo-aHsO.  Lactyl  urea.  A 
compound,  isomeric  *vith  methyl  hyd:mtoiu, 
prepaied  by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  alde- 
hyde ammonia,  potassic  cyanide,  and  potassic 
paeudo-cyanate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
extracting  the  brown  product  witli  ether  alco- 
hol. It  fiirms  transi>areiit  rhombic*  prisms, 
which,  when  anhydrous,  melt  at  145°. 

laC-tOK-yl'-i-mide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  lactoxyl, 
and  hiiuie.]    [Lactimide.] 

l^-tu'-ca,  s.  [Lat.,  from  lac  =  milk,  refeiTing 
to  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant  when  cut. 

But. :  Lettuce,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Lactuceae.  The  involucre  is  imbricated,  cylin- 
drical, few-flowered,  its  scales  with  a  mem- 
branous marj^iu.  Flniets  all  ligulate,  pappus 
pilose,  fihfuriii ;  achenes  much  compressed, 
with  a  long  beak.  About  fifty  species  are 
known.  Fouud  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  in  South  Africa. 
L.  aalivu^  or  L.  tkariola  var.  satlra,  tlie  Garden 
Lettuce,  in  supposed  to  be  a  uutive  of  the 
East  Indies,  but  is  not  now  known  in  a 
■wild  state  anywhere,  having  been  cultivated 
from  time  immoniorial  as  an  esciiU-nt  or  a 
salad.  The  seeds  yield  a  clear,  traiispHrert 
■weet  oil.  It  yields  tlie  narcotic  drug,  laetu- 
carium,  the  best  of  which,  however,  comes 
from  L.  cUtissima.  The  extract  of  L.  virosa, 
the  strong- scented  lettuce,  is  a  mild  sedative, 
anodyne,  aud  autisjiasniodic.  It  is  useful  in 
phthisis,  bronchitis,  astlnna,  riienmatism, 
fipermatorrhcea,  and  dro]isy.  L.  t^cariola  and 
L.  sylrcstris  yield  a  drug  like  opium.  In  Gna, 
L.  Temotijiora  is  called  taraxaco,  aud  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  taiaxacum. 

lac-tu-car'-l-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
IwtiiXa  =  a  lettuce.] 

Chem, :  The  brown  viscid  juice  of  the  com- 
mon garden  lettuce,  obtained  by  in  i.sion  frora 
the  leaves  and  flowering  stems,  and  dried  iu 
the  air.  It  is  a  mixture  of  various  substances, 
including  lactucune,  lactucin,  lactucic  acid, 
niaimite,  albumin,  6lc.  Lactucarium  is  hyp- 
notic, antispasmodic,  and  sedative,  and  has 
been  recon»mende<\  in  cases  in  which  opium  is 
inadmissible.  It  has  been  administered  with 
advantage  in  chronic  rlieumatisiii,  diarrhoea, 
and  asthma,  iu  doses  of  two  to  live  grains. 

l&C-tU'-9e-8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lactuc(a)  ;  fem-  adj. 
sufi".  -acttE.J 

BoU  :  A  tribe  of  Comx>osites,  sub-order  Ligu- 
liflurie. 

Iac-tu'-9ic,  a.  [Lat.  lactiK^a)  =  lettuce ;  Eng, 
adj.  suff.  -ic]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
plants  of  the  geuus  Lactuca, 

lactucic-acid,  s, 

Chcm, :  An  acid  obtained  by  triturating 
lactucarium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
extracting  by  means  of  alcohol  of  84  per 
cent.  It  is  a  light  yellow,  crystalline  mass, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  coloured  wine-red  by  alkalis,  and  it 
reduces  alk:iline  cupric  salts  to  cuprous  oxide, 

l£i€-ta'-9m,  s.  [Lat.  Iactuc(a);  Eng.  sufF.  -in,] 
Chem. :  CseHosOg.  The  active  jirinciple  of 
lactucarium,  found  in  the  juice  of  several 
species  of  lettuce.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
tables  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  slightly  soluVile 
in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  moderately  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid.  Its  solations 
are  not  precipitated  by  any  reagent. 

l&O-tu'-COne,  s.     [Lat  lactuc(ci);   Eng.  suff. 

Oiem..  :  C4oH6g03.  A  colourless,  insipid, 
substance,  extracted  from  lactucarium  by 
boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  niamniil- 
lated  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed 
and  volatile.  It  melts  at  150°,  and,  on  being 
distilled,  yields  acetic  acid  iu  large  quantity. 


llic-tu-ca-pic-rin,  s.  [Eng.  lactiiciin) ;  o 
connective,  and  puffin.] 

Chevi. :  An  uncrystallizable  substance,  which 
remains  in  the  motlier-liqnors  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  lactucin  by  Ludwig  and  Kromayer's 
process,  after  the  greater  part  of  that  sub- 
stance lias  been  preeii)it;ited  by  basic  acetate 
of  lead.  When  freed  from  admixed  lactucin 
and  lactucone  by  ether,  it  forms  a  brown, 
amorjihous,  very  bitter  mass,  having  a  faint 
acid  reaction  ;  soluble  iu  water  and  alcolinl. 
It  contains  5"2"(3  per  cent,  carbon,  6*8  hydrogen, 
and  36*6  oxygen,  agreeing  nearly  witli  the 
formula  C22H32O10,  and  is  therefore  produced 
from  lactucin  by  assumption  of  water  aud 
oxygen.    {WatP :  Did.  Clievi.,  iii.  465.) 

lac-tu'-xnen,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  lac  =  milk, 
with  reference  to  the  wliite  colour  of  tlie 
pustules.] 

Path. :  The  milk-scab  which  affects  children 
at  the  breast, 

laC-tU-raxn'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  lact(yl);  ur{ea): 
am{nionia) ;  and  suff.  -ic.]  (tiee  etym.  and 
compound.) 

lacturamic-acld,  5. 

LHa'CH'NH-CO-NHa. 

Chtm. :  CaHoNaOa  =  I 

CO-OH. 
A  monobasic  acid,  homologous  with  hydantoic 
acid,  obt;iiued  by  treating  alanine  salts  with 
potassic  isocyanate.  or  by  heating  lactyl  urea 
with  basic  hydrate  and  decomposing  the  re- 
sulting baric  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  prisms,  which 
melt  at  155°.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  splits  up  into  alanine  hydrochlnritle, 
ammonic  chloride,  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
It  yields  crystalline  salts. 

lac'-tyl,  5.  [Eng.  lact{icX  and  (all)yl,]  (See  the 
com]iouuds.) 

lactyl-chloride,  5. 

Chnn. :  C3H4OCI2  =  C3H4C10-C1.  Chloride 
of  chloroprupionyl.  A  colourless  liquid,  ob- 
tained, together  with  phosphorus  uxychloiide, 
liy  heating  a  mixture  of  well-dried  calcium 
lactate  with  twice  its  weight  of  phosphorus 
pentiichloride.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  di- 
rect combination  of  ethylene  and  oxychloride 
gX  carbon.  It  boils  at  150",  but  is  partially 
decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  Water 
gradually  dissolves  it,  forming  hydrochloric 
and  chloropropionic  acids.  With  absolute 
alcohol  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  hydru- 
chloric  acid,  chloride  of  etbyl,  aud  chloro- 
prupionate  of  ethyl  being  produced. 

lactyl-gnanidine,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H9N302.  Alacreatine.  A  crys- 
talline compound,  isomeric  with  creatine, 
formed  from  alanine  and  cyanamide.  It  re- 
quires twelve  times  its  weight  of  water  at  15° 
fur  solution,  and  resembles  glycocyamine  and 
creatine  in  its  reactions. 

lactyl-lactate,  s. 

Chem. :  CeHioOj.  The  first  ethereal  anhy- 
dride of  lactic  aciil,  obtained  by  heating  lactic 
acid  to  a  temperature  of  104°.  It  is  a  yellow 
amorphhous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.  On  boiling  with 
water,  it  ia  re-cunverted  into  lactic  acid. 

la-cu'-na  (pl.  la-cu'-nse),  s,    [Lat.=  a 

'hollow,  a'depressiun.] 
I,  Ordinary  lAihguage: 

1.  A  small  opening  ;  a  small  pit  or  depres- 
sion. 

2.  A  small  blank  space ;  a  gap,  a  hiatus. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy  {PL): 

(1)  Human :  Open  spaces,  prolonged  into 
canaliculi  or  delicate  tubes  finer  than  the 
smallest  capillary  vessels,  oi-curring  in  bone. 
The  lacunae  have  an  average  length  of  ^-^j^ 
of  an  inch,  and  are  about  half  as  wide  and 
a  third  as  thick.  They  contain  a  minute 
granular  substance  found  by  Prof.  Goodsir  to 
be  a  germinal  spot  or  nutritive  centre. 

(2)  Comp. :  Spaces  left  among  the  tissues  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  serving  in 
place  of  vessels  for  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body.  (Darwin:  Origin 0/ Species, 
Gloss.) 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :  Link's  name  for  an  air-cell  in  a 
plant. 


(2)  PI. :  Small  hollows  or  pits  upon  the 
uijder  surface  of  the  thallus  in  a  lichen. 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Littorinidae.  Sixteen 
recent  species  are  known  and  one  fossil,  the 
former  from  Norway,  Britain,  Spain,  &c.,  the 
latter  from  the  Scottish  glacial  beds. 

la-CU'-nal,  «.  [Eng.  lacun(d);  -oZ.)  Per- 
'taininy  to'or  containing  lacunar 

la-cu'-nar,  s.  &  a.     [Lat,,  from  i(icHna(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Architecture  : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  panels  in  a  ceiling; 
which  are  produced  by  a  series  of  sunken  coiu- 
partmeuts,  originating  in  the  rafters  which 
supjiorted  an  upper  story,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  eye,  leaving  sunk  spaces  (lacuna;)  be- 
tween the  intersectious  as  they  crossed  each 
other,  and  which  were  afterwards  retained  as 
a  means  of  breaking  the  unsiglitly  flatness  of 
a  ceiling.  The  edges  of  these  panels  were  de- 
corated with  carved  and  gilt  ornaments,  and 
the  centres  lilled  in  with  decorative  painting. 

2.  The  ceiling  or  under  surface  of  the 
member  of  an  order,  of  the  corona  of  a  cor- 
nice, or  of  the  part  of  the  architrave  between 
the  capitals  of  columns,  and  generally  any 
ceiling  havingsunk  or  hollowed  compartments 
without  spaces  or  bands  between  tlie  panels  ; 
a  laquear  having  bands  between  the  panels. 
(Gwilt.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
lacuna;  or  lacunars ;  having  open  spaces  at 
intervals. 

ia.c-u-nar'-i-a,  s.pl.    [Lacunar,  s.] 

"  1^-CUne',  s.     [Lacuna.]    A  gap. 

"  Tliere  Is  a  tacune  or  gap  whicb  is  to  be  filled  up;.'* 
~~A'orth  :  A'j-ainen,  p.  149. 

lac  -  u  -  nette',   s,     [Fr.,  dimin.   from  Lat. 
Uicuna  =  a  ditch,  a  gap.] 
Fort. :  A  small  fosse  or  ditch. 

la  -  cii'-  nose,  a.  [Lat.  lacu  nosus  =  full  ot 
'holes.J 

Bot.  :  Covered  with  little  pits  or  depressions, 
as  lielvelliu  crispa. 

Ia-cu-nd-s6-,  pre/.    [Lacunose.J 
lacunoso-rugose,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  broad,  deep,  irregular  wrinkleB, 
like  ihe  shell  of  the  walnut  or  the  stone  of  the 
peach. 

la-cu'-nous,  la>cu'-n6se,  a.  [Lat.  la- 
'cunosus,  from  hicunu  =:  a  ditch,  a  gap.] 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  JIarked  by  or  having  pita 
or  depressions  ;  fuirowcd,  pitted. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  little  pits  or  depres- 
sions, as,  Helvellia  crispa. 

la-cus'-tral.  la-cus'-trme,  a.  [Lat.  locus 
=:  a  lake.]'  Uf  or  i^eitainiiig  to  a  lake. 

lacustrine -deposits,  sedimentary- 
deposits,  s.  pL 

(kuL  :  fjtrata  deposited  in  existing  lakes  or 
in  those  which,  from  whatever  cause,  have  now 
become  dry  land. 

lacustrine-dwellings,  s.  pu    [Lake- 

DWELLINGb.] 

lad,  *  ladde,  s.  [WeL  Uawd  =  a  youth  ;  Ir. 
lath  =  a  youth,  a  champion  (from  luth  = 
nimble,  active);  cf.  Gael,  iawitr  =  strong; 
;h(/i  =  strength  ;  Goth.  Uniths,  in  the  com- 
lto\xad  Jug ijii'luuths  =  a  lad.] 

1.  A  youth,  a  young  man,  a  stripling. 

'■There  ia  n  lad  here  which  hath  live  liarlef-loavai 
aud  two  aiuiiU  bshea."— JoAn  vl.  9. 

2.  A  fellow,  a  companion,  a  mate.  (Used 
familiarly.) 

3.  A  male  sweetheart    (Scotch.) 

*  13.d,  '  ladde,  pret.  0/  v.    [Lead,  v.] 

*  lad-age  (age  as  ig),  5.  [Eng.  lad;  -age.} 
Boyhood. 

"  Jly  ladaffe  fair  and  gT>od.'*    S^tv«$ter  :  Vocation,  ITOi 

lad'-a-niixn,  lab'-da-num.  s.  [Lat.  lada- 
nitm.',  ledanum  ;  Gr.  A»j6acof  {itdation)=  a  resin- 
ous juice  obtained  from  a  plant  called  in  Latin 
lada,  lefla,  or  ledon,  and  in  Gr.  A^fiot-  {ledon). 
It  is  Cistiis  creticris  [Def.]  The  gum  is  in  Per- 
sian Iddan  or  Idiien.] 

Chem.  :  C20H30O3;  Labdanum.  Au  odorous, 
resinous  substance,  which  exudes  in  drops 
from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  CiUus  creticuS, 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riUe,  full ;  try,  S^lan.    cs.  oe  ==  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw» 


ladder— lady 
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ft  shrub  growing'  iu  the  island  of  Oimlia  and 
in  Syria.  It  is  a  dark-colnureti,  tfiiacious 
resin,  somewhat  nioiut,  exhalint;  an  odour  lik.' 
that  of  ainbeigilK.  It  was  lonneily  niucli 
used  fur  niakin),' stimulating  plasters.  Genuine 
ladanuin  contains  85  per  cent  of  resin,  7  per 
cent,  of  wax,;  a  volatile  oil,  and  not  more 
than  6  i>er  cent,  of  *-arthy  matter  and  h:iirs. 
It  18  often  adulterated  with  hlack  Baud. 
I^darmm  in  sticks  is  prepand  In  Portii;^:il, 
tijaiJi,  and  the  south  of  Fiance  by  boiling  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  Cy^us  ladani/erus. 

ladanum-bosh,  b. 

Botuny : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  ladanura-bearing  ciatiis. 

2.  Spec.  :  (1)  Cistus  ladani/m<s,  called  also 
Gum-cistiis.  It  has  white  flowers  and  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portu^'al.  (_')  Cistus  rrc- 
tiCHx,  which  grows  in  Candia  and  the  levant. 
If  lias  purple  (Itjwers.  (3)  Ci.^Jis  lulon.  It 
is  from  France,  and  has  white  flowers. 

lftd'~der,  "lad-dre,  s.  [A.^.hlmfer;  cogn- 
with  Put.  ladder  =  a  ladder,  the  rack  or  rails 
of  a  eart ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kleitra  ;  Ger.  IHUr  =  a 
ladder;  prob.  connected  with  Ijit.  clathri  = 
Wrs.  trelli.s  ;  Gr.  K^depov,  mX^Bpov  (kieitkrotif 
klethron)  =  a  bar,  a  bolt.) 
L  Ordinary  Lunguage: 

1.  J  .iter  ally : 

(1)  A  frante,  usually  movable,  havinga  series 
of  steiis  attached  to  side-bars  or  roj'es.  llie 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  their  purposes, 
position,  or  ))y  some  feature  of  construction. 
A  ladiicr  dillers  from  a  flight  of  stairs  in  that 
the  latter  has  treads  and  risers,  b^ing  thus 
boxed  in  below.  The  ladder  has  merely  st^ps. 
Tliere  are  numerous  kinds  of  ladders,  varying 
in  form  or  construction,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  tli'*y  are  intende<I. 

'■  Foure  of  his  old  fooa  han  It  enjilcd,  and  actten 
laddrra  totb«  wntles  of  lili  boiu."— CAauoor ;  Tale  qf 
Melibeiu. 

(2)  A  notched  cleat  or  stick  Id  a  bookcase, 
for  supporting  shelves. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  me;ins  by  which  one  ascends ; 
any  means  of  rising  to  eminence. 

"To  the  topmost  muud 
Ot  forinnB'B  laUiUr.'       K'hurck.ll:  SermonM.    (Dcdlc.) 

II.  Naut. :  The  aceommodaf  inn-ladder  is 
§limg  at  the  gangway.  The  forecastle  and 
h'lld  ladders  are  at  these  respective  places. 
TlieJacob's-ladder  abaft  the  top-gallant  masts, 
where  there  are  no  ratlines  at  the  shrouds. 
Thf  quarter  arid  story  ladders  are  for  reach- 
fug  or  leaving  the  boats  moored  astern. 

ladder-carriage,  s.  A  kind  of  carriage 
for  conveying  tlre-la<lders.  The  bed-frame 
serves  asaconnei^tion  in  coupling  the  waggon, 
ftud  breezes  the  ladder  when  raised.  The  wind- 
lass, haviDg  its  bearings  at  the  foot  of  the 
frame,  extends  the  sliding  sections  of  the 
ladder.  The  basket,  attadied  by  a  rope  to 
the  judlev  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  forms  a 
fire-escape.  Invented  and  first  used  in  the 
United  fitateti. 

ladder- shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Scalaria  fWentletiup).  [Sca- 
UhHiA.l  Named  ftum  its  nhturp,  traiLsverse 
spiral  libs. 

ladder- way,  ». 

1.  Mining:  A  fo(jt-way  shaft ;  the  shaft  of 
a  mine,  by  which  the  wurktuen  ascend  and 
descend. 

2.  Naut. :  A  companion-way  or  acuttle-way 
on  boanl  ship. 

ladder- work,  a.  Work  which  has  to  be 
d(»ne  will)  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  as  ]>aiiiting, 
stucco-work,  ic 

ljid'-dess»  s.  [Eng.  lad;  -ess.]  A  girl,  a 
lass. 


l&d'  die,  Uid'-d5^.  8.    [Eng.  lad;  dimin.  euff. 
■ir,  ■'/.]    A  diminutive  of  lad. 

"  Ilia  ItK  ^0*  ■"  tlsht  litid  hla  cli^k  wiu  no  miltly, 
Triuia|M<rU(l  I  wu  vltb  my  MHlurr  liultUe." 

Ilurnt:  Jutly  firggnrt. 

lode,  v.t.  &  i.    (The  same  word  an  Ixiad,  v. 
(q.v.).      A.S.  hladan  ■  to   heap  together,  to 
load,  to  lade  out.] 
A.  Trail. -lit ire: 
•  1.  To  load. 

with  th»  com.*— 


2,  To  lift  or  throw  out  or  in,  as  water  with 
a  ladle,  bowl,  &.C, 

"  llv  cblde*  the  ma  thnt  nmder*  hltn  trotn  them, 
biiyiu^,  lie'll  lade  it  div  to  have  hia  vray." 

^aJir$p.:  i  Uenrg  i'l.,  UL  1 

B.  Intransitive: 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  To  draw  water. 

"Sh«  did  not  tliiiik  It  beat  to  lade  nt  the  uarrow 
chM\m\. '—BUhftp  J/itlL 

2,  Naut. :  To  let  in  water  by  leakage ;  tt) 
leak.     (IVright.) 

lade  (I),  8.    [A.S.  Idd=sK  channel,  a  lode.] 

•  1.    (See  extract.) 

"  Lad«  )•  the  month  of  a  river,  and  li  derived  from 
the  .'^Asoii.  which  oit^'iiiBcs  n  ]jurviui{  or  dtnchnrgiiiK' : 
there  being  a  ilisclmrije  of  the  waters  luto  the  WJi,  or 
into  Home  great  riveT.  —OlOtoit :  Camden. 

2.  A  water-course;  specifically  in  Scotland, 
the  canal  which  conveys  water  to  a  mill  ;  a 
mill-race,  a  lead. 

lade  (2),  laid.  s.    [Load,  i.] 

lade'-man,  5.    [Eng.  load,  and  man.'\ 

1.  A  ]'erson  in  charge  of  a  packhorse. 

2.  A  miller's  servant  employed  to  return  to 
the  several  owners  their  quantities  of  meal 
when  ground. 

lad'-en,  *  lad'-ed,  twu  par.  or  a.    (Lade,  p.] 

A.  As  pa.  par,  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Charged  with  a  load  or  burden; 
loaded. 

"  Retutaed  the  walm  from  the  mmrshes. 
Laden  with  brluy  liuy.' 

LoTirj/ellow :  Evangeline.  L  1 

•  2.  Fig. :  Weighed  down  ;  burdened,  op- 
pressed. 

*' A  people  laden  with  Iniquity."— /ia*<j A  L  ^ 

^  Laden  in  hulk: 

Kant.  :  A  i>hrase  used  to  denote  that  a 
vessel  Is  loaded  with  a  caryo  lying  loose  in  the 
hold,  as  corn,  salt,  &c. 

•lad'-ied,  a.  [Eng.  lady;  -ed.]  Gentle,  soft, 
soothing,  lady-like. 

"SorcH  are  not  to  be  ntitfulaht  with  a  nutick  preit- 
aure,  but  gently  Btiuaki.a  with  a  laUied  hand.'  — 
Feltham:  Retolvet.  jjU  L,  rtss.  8. 

lad'-ie^,  s.pl.    [Lady. J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  plural  of  lady  (((.v.). 

2.  Slating:  A  size  of  slates,  15  x  18  inches. 

ladles' -  man,   lady's -man,  s.      One 

who  devotes  himself  to  the  society  of  ladies  ; 
a  beau. 

%  For  Ladies'-bedstraw,  La  dies'- mantle, 
Ladies" -sLiprKR,  and  Ladies'  -  traces,  see 
Ladv's-bedstbaw,  Lady's-slippek,  &c. 

"lad'i-fy,  *  lad'-^-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  lady; 
sntr.  ./i/.J  To  make  a  lady  of ;  to  give  the 
title  or  position  of  lady  to  ;  to  make  ladylike. 

"  lie  Hindu  A  knight. 
And  your  Bweet  mistrt'!8-slil|)  laJi/fted." 

Mattinjer^  VUy  Madam,  Iv.l 

lad'-lngr,  S.     IT-ADE,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
\.  Theact  of  loading. 

"They  agreed  niter  the  lading  of  tbelr  goods  at 
thflr  ievinill  jujrt*,  to  mw)t  at  Zantc"— &ow  .*  yuccur 
hluabeth  (ttu.  168.'-). 

2.  That  which  is  pat  Into  or  xa  carried  in 
anything  as  a  load  ;   that  which  constitutes  a 
load  ;  a  load,  a  cargo. 
"  Suiiic  wc  uindtf  jirlze ;  whlJo  others,  burnt  and  rent, 
W  lib  thoir  lich  ladtn-j  to  the  h-.ttum  weiit-" 

Waller. ■  War  with  SiMtin,  M. 

n.  Glass:  The  transference  In  cisterns  of 
molten  glass  from  the  pot  to  the  table,  iu 
plate-glass  making. 

^  Hill  of  lading : 
Comni.  :   [iJiLi.,  ».]. 
lading-hole,  «. 

O'/ns.*;  An  aperture  !n  the  Rtdo  of  n  flimaco 
for  plato-glass,  ut  whirh  the  cuvette  for  cjirry- 
ing  till'  nn-tal  is  hitruduced  or  is  Idled. 

l&d'kJfn,  8.  [Eng.  lad,  and  dimln.  buCT.  -kiru] 
A  little  lad,  a  youth. 

la'-dle,  •lad  ol,  ».  [Ladr,  v.,  A  2.]  [Eng. 
(m/..=  toladluout;  snir.  -tl.] 

L  Ord.  Lung.:  A  domestic  utensil,  shnp.d 
lik<-  a  large  spoon,  rind  liavingn  comi-nrntlvth 
long  handle,  with  which  litpuds  are  lifte*!  onl 
or  served  from  a  vessel. 

"  A  I't'lfe  U<T  our  •liver  dlub 
U  wlial  1  wniit,  In  what  I  wUh.' 


IL  Tfdinically : 

1.  F-iinuUng  :  A  psn  with  a  handle  to  hold 
molten  melah  On  a  smitll  scale,  the  liullot- 
ladle  id  a  familiar  instance.  The  Itirge  ladl« 
used  in  the  foundry  is  called  a  shanks  (q.v.). 
I^adlesare  protected  by  n  thin  coat  or  layer  of 
loam,  and  every  time,  before  being  used,  they 
are  bnislied  over  with  black  wash  and  care- 
fully dned. 

"  Siiiuf  Htlrred  the  molten  owre  with  l^tdli-M  preat." 
Sfienier :  F.  ^..  JI.  vli,  36. 

2.  Glass:  A  vessel  in  which  molten  ghiss  ifl 
carried ;  a  cuvette. 

3.  Hydraul. :  The  float-board  of  a  mill- 
wheel. 

4.  Oi-dnance: 

(1)  An  imi'lement  for  removing  the  shot 
from  a  lojided  cAunon.  It  is  a  semi-cylinder 
of  cojtper,  bevelled  at  the  end,  and  attached 
to  a  stair.  For  use,  tlie  muzzle  of  the  gun  is 
slightly  depressed  and  the  ladle  parsed  in  so 
as  to  run  under  the  shot,  wliich  is  received  in 
it ;  when  the  ladle  is  witlulrawn,  it  brings  the 
shot  out  with  it. 

(2)  A  cylindrical  scoop  of  copper  for  loading 
loose  powder  into  a  cannon. 

5.  I'liro. :  A  copper  scoop  for  filling  r«>cket3. 
ladle  board,  s.     The  float-buatd  of  a 

inill-whecL 
la'-dle,  v.t.    [Ladle,  s.]    To  lade  or  deal  out 
with  a  ladle. 

la'-dle-fol,  s.     [Eng.  todte; /"^(O-]    As  nmch 
as  u  ladle  will  hold  ;  the  contents  of  a  la-Ue. 
"If  a  footman  be  solug  ap  wtth  adUh  of  ROup,  let 
the  cook  with  a  tadi'/ul  drilible  bU  livery  all  the  way 
u^  atnlre.'*— .Vvt/it .-  Itutructi'jiu  to  ■Svrvaftfa 

la'-dle -^Pood,  ».     [Eng.  Uulle,  and  uworf.J 
But. :  A  Cape  name  for  Cassine  Colpo(>n. 

la'  dy,  •  la-dl,  •  la  die, "  la-dye,  *  le  dy, 
'  Ifef  di,  •  leaf  di.  *  lef  di,  •  levc  dl« 
•  leve-dy,  *  Ihevc  di,  "  laf  digh,  s.  a:  a. 

[A.S.  hidgdige;  U.  Northumb.  hin/'lia;  tlie  Hrst 
element  is  A.S.  hla,f  =  u  loaf,  the  second  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  represents  A.S.  dfPgee 
=  a  kneader,  from  the  root  which  appears  in 
Goth,  digan,  deigan  =  to  knead ;  cf.  leel. 
deigja  ~  a  dairy-maid  ;  Eng.  dcg.  The  IceL 
laj'dhi  =  a  lady,  is  used  in  a  special  sense 
to  designate  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  hence  seve- 
ral derivates,  such  as  ladybird,  lady-ftrnf 
lady's-Jinger,  ludn's-nuintlf,  kc.  In  these 
terms  the  word  is  strictly  not  a  compound, 
lady,  or  ladie,  Iwing  the  Mid.  Eng,  genitive 
case  of  lady  ;  hence  Unly-diapel  =  chapel  of 
our  Lady,  Ladyday  =  day  of  our  Lady,  {Hkxat, 
&('.).] 

A.  As  snhstantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  woman  of  high  rank;  properly,  tho 
wile  of  a  baron  or  any  superior  to  him  in 
rank,  or  tho  daugliter  of  an  earl,  nmnptis,  or 
duke.  Comnionly  the  title  is  also  given  to 
the  wife  of  a  knight  or  banniet 

"I  wuuld  make  theo  my  laety,"ShaJtegp, :    ilerrp 
irirci  nf  Windtor,  IU.  S. 

2.  A  cmutesy -title  for  any  woman,  espe- 
cially one  of  good  breeding,  education,  and 
position  ;  it  is  the  correlative  of  gentleman. 

3.  A  sweetheart. 

"  A«  ladif4  In  romance  aaalat  tlielr  knight* 

I'oi"- :  iUifj*  q^  the  L-xk.  lU.  ttt. 

4.  The  mistress  of  a  house  or  fiimily ;  a 
mistress. 

•'Ounvey  whnt  I  will  "et  down  to  mf  lo^r-"— 
SkaJM4t:  :  Twelfth  A'l)/'*''  t^-  *■ 

5.  Mistress;  correlative  of  a  lont  :  as,  the 

Itdy  of  a  luiiuor. 

"  Of  all  tlicte  buuBda.  aven  (mm  thU  IId*  to  thb^  .  ,  . 
We  muke  thee  lady."  HhaX^ap. :  Lmtr.  i.  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Slating  (IH.):  [Ladiks,  21. 

2.  Zoot.  :  The  calcareous  apparatus  in  tho 
canliac  part  of  tin-  stomach  of  the  lotwter, 
the  function  of  which  Is  the  Lrlturatiun  uf  th« 
food.     (Sirhnlsfin.) 

B.  As  atljcctive : 
1.    remido. 

•  2.  iJeeomlng  n  lady  ;  ln«';ilka, 

"  S*\-.  (TXHxl  ('•'•fcr. 
Tliat  1  aiMne  filly  tr1il«e  hat-e  reerrved. 
Iiiiriitiiiiciit  tuya.'         ShaJlrttK      Ant   S  Cle*'p.,W.% 

11  tvrjr  lAidy:  The  Virgin  Mary. 

**  I J1W  on  her  knee*  herMlf  the  oart 
ni-f(ire  lyiir  t^dy." 

rrnny$o»  ;  Mariann  tm  C*e  J^Mtth. 

Indy-altar,  t.  The  nlinr  of  a  chH|^l 
dcih.jiifd   to  the   Virgin    .Mury.      In  tho  mn- 


hSih  hS^;  p^t.  j^l;  cat.  9011,  oborus,  9hln,  bongh;  go,  ^om;  thin,  (bia;  aln.  a^ ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  o^lst.     -Uks. 
Hdan,  -tian  =  sban.     -tion,  -sion  ^  abiXn;  -fion,  -fion  »  shun,    -oions,  -tlous,  -aious  =  abiia.    -bio,  -die,  &o.  —  b^L  d^ 
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lority  of  Engliali  cathedrals  it  is  situated 
behind  the  liigh-altar.  In  English  parish 
churches,  and  in  R"iiian  cliurclies,  it  is  usu- 
ally in  tlie  chancel  or  inoue  of  the  aisles. 

lady-bird,  5. 

EiiUrmology : 

1.  Sing. :  Tlie  genus  Coccinella  (q.v.).  The 
term  lady-bird  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
lady-bug.  Called  also  Lady-cow,  Lady-tty,  &e. 
Tlie  Seven-spot  Lady-bird  is  the  most  coiiinion 
species.  In  certain  years  it  multiplies  to  an 
extraordinary  extent. 

"  Fly.  lady-bird.  North.  South,  or  East,  or  West" 
Gay:  Shepherds  Week;  Thurtday, 

2,  PL  :  Tlie  family  CoccinellidEe  (q.v.). 
lady-bug,  &. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Ladv-bird. 

Lady-chapel,  s.  A  chapel  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  frequently  at- 
tai'hed  to  a  large  cliumh  on  tlie  westward  of 
tlie  altar,  but  in  churclies  built  before  1200 
the  Lady-chapel  was  usually  an  indejiendent 
or  additional  building. 

lady-Clock,  *.    The  lady-bini  (q.v.). 

"That  wfia  only  a  fady-rlock,  chllJ,  "  flj-iiig  away 
home.'"— C.  Brontt :  Jane  Ej/re,  ch.  xxiiL 

lady-court,  s.  The  court  of  a  lady  of  a 
manor. 

lady-cow.  s.    The  lady-bird  (q.v.). 

lady-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  The  nanie  given  in  the  Channel  Is- 
lands to  Portumts  pnher,  the  Velvet  Fiddler 
Crab,  so  called  from  its  velvet  coat. 

Lady-day,  s.  The  Feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  March  25.  It  is 
a  fixed  festival 

"The  respite  which  the  Lords  had  gmnt«<l  to  the 
«xistmt(  Parliament  was  extended  from  the  Qrst  of 
Jauuary  to  Lady.dtiy.''—M'icaul<ty  :  But.  Eng.,  cti.  xIt. 

Lady-day  In  Harvest,  s.  The  Feast 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Aug. 
15).  The  name  is  common  in  sonie  parts  uf 
England  and  in  Ireland. 

lady-fern,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Nephrodinm  Thelypteris,  a  species  with 
lanceolate,  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinnae  again 
deeply  pinnatitid.  It  is  found  in  bogs  and 
marshes  in  Britjiin. 

2,  Athyrium  Filix  /cemiTui,  a  beautiful  fern 
with  large,  meinhranous,  oblong,  lanceolate, 
twice  or  thrice  pinnate  fronds,  with  close-set 
pinnules.  It  is  found  iu  Britain  in  moist 
woods  and  rocky  places. 

lady-flsh,  s. 

Ichth. :  .Sillago  domina. 
lady-fly.  s.    The  lady-bird  (q.v.). 

"  ThiB  ladyjiy  I  take  from  off  the  ^rass.* 

Oay :  Sheph«r£»  Week;  Thursday, 

tady-hiller,  s.  One  whose  fascinating 
manners,  ajipeaiance,  or  other  qualities  are 
irresistible  to  ladies  ;  one  who  studiously  sets 
himself  to  win  tlie  affections  of  women;  a 
general  lover. 

lady-killing,  s.  The  manners,  acts,  or 
practices  of  a  laily-killer. 

lady-Uke,  a. 

1.  Like  or  befitting  a  lady  in  any  respect ; 
gentle,  refined,  well-bred. 

2.  Delicate,  effeminate ;  incapable  of  fatigue. 

lady-love,  *  ladye-love,  s.  A  female 
sweetheart,  a  mistress. 

"  And.  like  the  Arlosto  of  the  North. 
Sang    tadve-iore    aad    war.    romance   aud    knightly 
worth. '  Byron  :  ChUtU  Barold,  iv.  40. 

Lady-psalter,  5. 

1.  Tlie  Parvum  OJicium,  or  Little  Office  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  The  rosary. 

lady's  -  bedstraw,  ladles'  -  bed  - 
straw,  5. 

Bot. :  (1)  Gaiium  verum;  (2)  Phamaceum 
ifoUugo. 

ladjr's-bower,  s. 

Bot. :  Clematis  VitcUba. 

lady's-comb,  s. 

Bot. :  Scandix  Pccten-Veneris,  a  branching, 
pnbescent,  umbelliferous  plant,  with  obhrng 
twice  or  thrice  pinnate  leaws,  terminal  and 
lateral ;  umbels  of  very  irregular  flowers,  the 
fruit  very  slender,  scabi-id.      Perhaps  only  a 


colonist  where  it  occurs  in  cornfields  In  Bri- 
tain, wild  in  Continental  Europe,  South  Africa, 
West  Asia  to  Nnith-Western  India.  Called 
also  Venus's  comb. 

ladsr's-cushlon.  s. 

Bot. :  Annerki  vulgaris, 
lady's-fingers,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sort  of  btscuiti  ao  called 
from  the  sli;ipe. 

2.  Bot.:  Aiithylli^  viilntraria. 
lady's  garters,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Phalaris  arundinaceavariegata, 
lady's-glove,  s. 
Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea, 

ladjr's-gown,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  gift  made  by  a  parehaser  to 
the  vendor's  wife,  on  her  renouncing  her  life- 
rent in  her  husband's  estate. 

lady's-halr,  s. 

Bot. :  Brisa  m&iia. 

lady's-laces,  $.  pL 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Cuscnta  (Dodder^ 

ladjr's-looklng-glass,  «. 

Bot. :  SpecuUiTia  Speculum. 

lady's-maid,  s.   A  female  attendant  npon 

a  lady. 

lady*s-mantle,  ladles'-mantle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vhe  genus  AlchemiUa  (q.v.),  and 
specially  AlchemiUa  vulgaris. 

lady's  night-cap,  u 

Bot.  :  Calystegia  sepium, 
ladys-seal,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cojivallaria  Pohjgcmatum  ;  (2)  Tevmus 
communis,  the  Black  Bryony  (q.v.X 

lady  s-sllpper.  & 

B^t. :  [Cvpripedium]. 

lady's-smock,  lady-smock,  s, 

Bot. :  Cardamine  pratensis.     [C'ABDAMrsE.J 
"  And  lady-grnocka  all  allver-whlte," 

Shttkesp.  :  Loee'g  Labour's  Lott,  T.  %, 

lady^s-thlmble.  s. 

Bot.  :  Campftnula  rotiindifolia, 

lady's-thiatle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  Manama, 

la  dsr's- thumb,  s. 

Bot.  :  An  American  name  for  Polygonum 
Persicaria. 

ladsr's  -  tresses,  ladies'  -  tresses, 
lady's-traces,  5.  pU 

Bot.:   [SPIRAJiITHiS]. 

"  1ft'- dy- hood,  *la-dl-hede,  s.  (Eng. 
l/idy  ;  -hood.]  The  condition,  rank,  or  posi- 
tion of  a  lady;  ladyship. 

"  That  1  Qe  approche  hlr  ladiKede. 

Qoiem- :  C.  A^  It. 

•  la'-d^-kin,  s.  [Eng.  lady ;  diraiu.  suff. 
•kin.]  A  little  lady  ;  a  title  frequently  given 
by  Elizabethan  writers  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
being  commonly  contracted  into  lakin. 

la -d^-ship,  *  la-dl-ahip,  «.  [Eng.  lady  ; 
-ship.]  The  condition,  rank,  or  position  of  a 
lady  ;  it  is  used  conmionly  as  a  title  in  speak- 
ing of  or  addressing  a  lady. 

"  Such  as  TDur  titled  folks  would  choose 
And  lonu  and  ladyships  might  uae." 

Lioyd :  To  G.  Colman,  Esq..  1761. 

Ife'-U-a,  s.    [A  Roman  vestal  virgin's  name.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  I«- 
liadie  (q.v.).     It  consists  of  splendid  orchids 
from  Mexico,  Brazil,  Cuba,  &c. 

Ise-U-a'-daB,  5.  ;>/.     [Mod.  Lat  laelia,  and 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -dee.] 
Bot. :  Afamily  of  Orcliids,  tribe  Epidendrese. 

l£e-mar'-gUS,  s.  [Gr.  Aat'/iopytK  (lai-margos) 
=  greedy,  gluttonous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  sharks,  family  Spina- 
cidie.  Ltrmargjis  borealis  is  of  a  blue-brown 
colour.  It  is  found  in  the  polar  regions,  where 
it  sometime.s  reaches  twe  jty-five  feet  in  length. 
Smaller  specimens  are  found  in  Britain.  It 
bites  pieces  out  of  Greenhind  whales  when 
living  and  feeds  im  them  when  dead.  It  also 
devours  small  tislies  and  crabs. 

Isem'-mer-gey-er,  s.    [Lammergever.] 


l»-mo-dip  o-da,  s. /)^    [Gr  Aat^d?  (toi«o«j 

=  the   throat;    6Vs   (dis)-.  twice,    aud   iro&o 
ipoila)  =  feet,  pi.  of  irou?  {pvus)  =  a  foot.) 

Zool. :  According  to  Spence  Bat*  and  J.  O. 
Westwood,  a  gr.iup  or  sub-onier  of  Amphipod 
Crustaceans,  tlioiigh  by  some  legarcied  as  an 
independent  order.  The  coxal  joint  nf  all  the 
legs  is  fused  with  the  body  and  the  tail  re- 
duced to  a  rudimentary  condition.  The  species 
are  all  marine.  Many  are  i>ara8it*s ;  one  is 
the  Whale-h'use,  Cyamiis  ceti.  The  sub-order 
is  divided  into  two  families  :  Cyamida  and 
Capiellida^ 

Ife-tar'-e,  5.     [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  hetor  =  to 
rejoice.) 

Eccles.  :  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  ;  so 
called  because  the  services  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Cliurch  on  that  day  began  with  the 
words,  L'Ttare,  sterilis,  or  Ixetare,  JeT-usalem 
(Rejoice,  tdiou  barren  one ;  or,  Rejoice,  Jeru- 
salem). 

IfiB'-tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.   [Named  after  J.  de  Laet, 
of  Antwerjt.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Flacouitiacefe,  tribe 
Procke;*.  L-i'tia  apetala,  a  tropical  American 
plant,  secretes  a  bals.unic  resin,  which  bei-omes 
white  in  contact  with  the  air  like  sandarach. 

l8&-ti'-tl-a  (ti  as  Shi),  s.     [Lat.  =  joy.] 
AsiTiyiu  :  [Asteroid,  39]. 

IfiOV-i-gate,  a.      [Lat.  Icnngatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
liFvigo  =  to  make  smooth  ;   levies  =  smooth.) 

Bot.  :  Having  a  smooth  polish ;  applied  to 
seeds. 

Isev'-i-ga-toiis,  a,    [Lat.  l(vvigat-us.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Levigate  (q.v.X 

l»V-d-,  pr^.      [Lat.  la;v{iis)  —  the  left ;  0  con- 
nective.) 

Ice vo- glucose,  s.    [L-cvitlose.] 

Icevo-gyrate,  a.  Having  the  property  o1 
rotating  towards  the  left.  The  term  is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation produced  by  certain  fluids  and  other 
substances,  distinguishing  the  particular  di- 
rection of  this  rotation  as  from  the  contrary 
one,  whicn  is  termed  dextro-gyrate. 

leDVO-g3a>ation,  s.  Polarization  to  the 
left  liand. 

Isovo-racemio,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Lc^'Q-racemic  acid :  [Racemic-acid]. 
lavo-rotary,  a.      The  same  as  L.evo- 

OVRATE. 

leevo-tartarlo,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

L<Fro-tartajnc  acid : 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  tartaric  acid,  iso- 
meric with  tartaric  acid,  but  rotating  to  the 
left,  while  ordinary  tartaric  acid  does  so  to 
an  equal  extent  to  tha  right. 

Isev'-u-Un,  «.    [Eng,  Iwvul^ose);  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  sweet  sulistance,  resembling 
dextrin,  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  tul»er3 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  water ; 
docs  not  reduce  alkaline  cupric  salts,  and  Is 
optically  inactive  until  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  when  it  becomes  strongly  Isevo- 
rotatory. 

Isev'-u-loa-ane,  s,  [Eng.  l(Xvulos{t) ;  snff.  -ane.] 

Chem.  :  CgHioOs.  An  uncrystallizable 
syrup  obtained  by  heating  la-vulose  to  170*. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  liy  heating  cane  sugar 
to  160',  and  keeping  it  at  that  temperature  for 
four  hours.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
litvulosane  and  dexti-o-glucose  is  produced, 
but  the  latter  may  be  easily  removed  by  fer- 
mentation. It  is  soluble  in  water  and  dilute 
spirit,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its 
solution  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  (a)]  =  15" 
or(a)d  =  13'5°.  When  boiled  with  water  and 
dilute  acids,  it  is  converted  into  lavuloae.  On 
oxidation  it  yields  saccharic  acid. 

ISBV'-u-lose,  s.     [Lat.  Ucvus  ~  the  left ;  I  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 

Chtm.  :  CfiHijOfi.  Laevo-glucose,  or  sacro- 
laevulose,  A  variety  of  sugar,  isomeric  with 
dextrose,  occuriing  together  with  dext:ose  in 
honey  and  in  tlie  juices  of  sweet  fruits.  It  is 
also  produced,  together  with  an  equal  weight 
of  dextrose,  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
diast-;ise,  or  yeast,  on  cane-sugar:  or  it  may 
be  obtained   pure    by  heating    iuuline   with 


Ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine :    go,  pdt, 
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dlliiU!  acids.  It  U  a  n.lMurless,  uncrvstolliz. 
«l)li!  syi-uii,  or,  when  drieii  at  JOO",  a  guiuiiiy, 
deliciuescent  luaas,  soluble  in  water,  and  lu 
spirit  50  o.  \>..  hut  inaolulile  in  absolute 
»lcoliol.  It  closely  rese]jjblrs  dextrose  in 
niany  of  its  cLaracters,  but  its  aqueous  so- 
lution is  sweeter,  and  it  is  more  ensily  altered 
by  Jieat  and  acids.  Its  specritic  rotatory  j.ower 
18  -98',  at  15'  for  the  D  Jine,  decreasing  with 
the  rise  of  teniperatnie.  When  powdereil. 
slaked  lime  is  added  gradually  to  a  snlution  of 
la-vulose  in  ice-cold  water,  calcinm  lievulosate, 
t'6lll2"6'-'aO.HjO,  soluble  with  dilllcultv,  is 
formed.  By  means  of  this  rcarttion.  Iieviilose 
can  be  readily  freed  from  dextrose  ;  the  latter, 
on  similar  treatment,  yielding  a  freely-soluble 
compciund. 

la-fa-yetto',  ». 

1.  The  Lwstomui  xanthurui,  a  sciaenoid  fish  of 
the  Northern  United  Slates,  said  to  have  be- 
c<-tme  well  known  at  the  time  of  Lafayette's 
second  visit  to  this  countiy,  1S24-5. 

2.  The  Stromatheiii  triacantlitu,  or  dollar-, 
butter-,  or  liarvest-fieh. 

Xa-fitte'»  8.  [From  the  vineyards  of  the 
Chateau  Lalitle,  in  the  Haut-Medoc,  where  it 
isprodiiced)  A  kind  of  claret  wine,  charac- 
terized by  its  softness  on  the  palate,  and  ita 
I>erfume,  partaliing  of  the  characteristics  of 
violet  and  raspberry. 

*  laft,  s.    [Loft,  ».) 

L  A  loft. 

2.  A  gallery  in  a  church. 

lig.  a.  &  $.  (Wei.  Uag  =  slack  ;  cogn.  with 
Gael,  i  Ir.  laq  =  weak,  feeble  ;  Com.  luc 
(adv.)  =  loose,  lax  ;  ;acca  =  to  faint  away  ; 
I^t.  lazus  =  loose,  lax  ;  Icel.  lakra  =  to  lag 
t«hind.  The  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eng. 
Ua  and  lamjuid  and  Gr.  Aayiviiit  (luganis)  = 
filack.J 

*A*  Aa  adjective: 


2.  To  be  slow  to  advance  ; 
back. 


to  hold  or  draw- 


1.  Slow,  sluggish,  tardy ; 
kchind. 


coming  late  or 


2.  Last 

"  I  ooald  \i6  weU  coutent 
To  ent«rtAln  tbfl  /utf  eud  of  my  lUe 
Wltti  quiet  iioiin.-        SAaA«>..  .■  I  Btnrf  ir..  T.  L 

I.  I^jng-delayed. 

They  may.  runv  vrh  iUgia.  wear  »way 
The  lag  eud  of  tijclr  lewdiieM.  luid  1>«  lauzhed  ftf 
lOmit,,,. :  llmry  fill.,  i.  I. 

B,  As  stibsUtiittvt : 

I.  Ordinarjf  Ltitiguage: 

*  1.  The  lowest  class  ;  the  fag  end  ;  the  ramp. 

"The  •enAt<.n  of  Athens,  t-i^etlier  with  the  conuiina 
£17  ol  lieoi.le  .  .  .  make  eulLuble  (ur  deatnicllou  I  ■— 

'  2.  One  who  or  that  which  lags  behind  or 
comes  last ;  the  last  comer. 

"  S°i  *"  '*  '"'•  ""• '"'  "<  '^1  "»  ""!»- 

fi«deem  yuureelviw  and  me  Irom  that  din^raoe." 
Itrydtn  :    I'lrffit ;  .ftVicid  v.  254 

8.  An  old  convict.     (Amlralian.) 
"At   U«t  he  (ell   In  with  t«o  old  Ing,  who  lu>d  a 
deadly  (grudge   ngalnut    the   chai.lalu.-_/iead-  -  jf. 
trvrr  Too  L<ut  T„  Mmd.  cb.  It.  '«««  .    ill 

IL  TKlmkally: 

1.  Ord.  iMng.  :  One  of  the  boards  or  staves 
forming  the  iipjier  casing  of  a  cjirUing-nmihine. 
nie  lags  of  the  carding-machine  are  clothed 
with  Ciirda  on  the  under  sides,  and  arc  sepa- 
rately lemovablc. 

2.  Mack.:  One  of  the  iMjards  or  staves  form- 
ing the  covering  of  a  larKc  band-<lrum.  The 
lags  of  the  drum  arc  f  istcued  by  lug-si-rews  to 
the  rrame  of  the  wheel. 

3.  Naut. :  The  lag  of  the  tide  Is  the  time 
tliat  the  tide-wave  falls  bchin<l  the  mean  time 
ill  the  tirat  and  third  quarter*  of  the  moon. 

i.  SUam-eTtgint : 

(1)  One  of  the  boards  or  staves  forming  the 
covering  of  a  steam-boiler  or  cylinder.  The 
Ings  of  the  boiler  or  cylinder  are  wooden 
utaves,  hooped,  and  enclosing  a  body  nf  non- 
conducting material ;  also  called  cka.ling. 

(2)  ILap.1 

iag- maoblne,  $. 

WnotlworHng  :  A  machine  for  hollowing 
«mt  the  insi.les  of  Ings  or  covering  for  woo.len 
reds  or  drums,  or  Ihecleadlng  for  Jacketing 
cylinders  or  stcam-pijics. 

lag-scrow,  «.    A  Hat-headed  screw  used 
to  attach  lags  to  Imnd-drmus. 
lig,  r.(.  ft  (.    II.AO,  a.] 
A.  /atra)t«tlitv ; 
L  To  loiter;  to  stay  behind;  to  move  slowly. 


"  Hi  ".''.""'  '"<"y  l'l>-».  •  BaMant  mind, 
ibat,  true  to  houour.  uever  Uiutf'd  WtiUld. ' 

i'uye ;  /lottitr ;  Odgueg  xie.  Hi, 

3.  To  remain  behind  or  beyond  one's  time. 
"  8u[>erfluoiu  ln'jt  the  reteraa  on  the  ataffe." 

Johnaon;  VanUg  qf  Human  H'iiAea 
B.   Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
'  1.  Toshicken.    (Heywood.) 
2.  To  transport  or  send  to  penal  servitude 
for  a  crime.     (.Slang.) 

,  ','   '*'.?°y   not  much  like  to  liave  him  lajj,<l  (or 
forgery.  -Acorr .-  Sf.  lionant  Wttt,  ch.  uxL 

■  3.  To  steal 

"Some  com  away  /.,j 

In  bottle  and  bas'^      Tuu^ :  lIutliandHt.  p.  u. 
n.  >fteam-rng.:  To  cover  or  clothe,  in  order 
to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. 

la'-gaa,  s.    (Lioan.) 

■  l^-gar-to.  s.  [SiL,  =  lizard.]  (ALLIOATOR.l 
ilie  Ic.rm  m  which  the  word  alligator  Hrst  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language. 

"Wojaw  In  It  rtheOriuoccoldlveni  aorU  of  .trauge 
Ml  .     ">'"•"»•>'"  blgiiem.   tut  (or  Ugarcot  It  ei- 
celled.  —ttalvigh:  Ditrov^y  of  Ouiann. 

la-ge'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kiyriim  (luginos), 
Aayvi'os  {lagnnos)  =  a  Hask.] 

1,  Zoology  : 

(1)  A  genus  of  Foraniinifera,  having  the  tail 
somewhat  flask-shaped.  It  is  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Lagenid;e  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  sub-genus  of  Molluscs,  genus  Turbi- 
uella. 

2.  Falaxmt.:  The  genus  [(1)1  has  existed 
irom  the  Carboniferous  period  till  now. 

lilg-«-iiar'-I-a,  s.    [Lagena.) 

Kot.  :  A  genus  of  Cui.nrbitacea:.  containing 
but  one  species,  the  Bottle,  Club,  or  Trumj.et- 
grmrd  (Lageiiaria  vulgaris).  It  is  monoecious 
with  a  campanulate  calyx  and  a  white  corolla. 
It  is  wild  in  India,  the  Mollucas,  and  Abys- 
sinia. In  that  state  it  is  poisonous,  but  when 
cultivated  its  deleterious  properties  disappear. 
Anglo-Indians  boil  the  fruit  when  young  and 
use  it  as  vegetable  marrow.  Nallves  of  India 
slice  and  eat  it  as  a  cnriy.  The  young  shoots 
and  leaves  are  also  calen.  The  fruit  which  is 
sometimes  six  feet  long,  is  often  used  by  Indian 
beggars  as  a  bottle.  Ihe  see<ls  yield  an  oil 
which  is  used  as  an  aii]dication  in  headaches. 
The  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  deemed  to  be  diureti.' 
refrigerant,  and  antibilious.  It  is  bitter  ami 
purgative  ;  it  is  occasionally  used  in  India  as 
a  poultice,  and  applied  to  the  shaved  head  iu 
delirium.  It  is  cultiiot<'d  in  the  warmer  paits 
of  the  eaatern  hemisphere. 

Ia-gen'-i-(Ue,   la-gen'-i-da,  ».  pi     (Lat. 

lagen[a);  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iJa,  -i<Iu.l 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Perforated  Foraniinifera. 
It  consists  of  microscopic  animals  contained 
within  curious  flask-like  shells,  with  a  neck 
and  sometimes  with  a  tube  continued  from  it 
into  the  cavity  of  the  shell.  They  are  marine 
living  attached  to  fuci,  stones,  Ac  Genera' 
Lagena  and  Kntoselenia.  ' 

2.  I'alironi. :  The  family  exists  from  the 
Carlioniferons  rocks  ujiward. 


la  gen'-I-form.  a. 

iKittle,  and/omui  = 


(Ijit,  lagena  =  a  flask,  a 
shape.] 
llol.  :  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  Florence 
nask. 

la  46-n6-rhjha-ohii8.  ».  [Or.  Mytim  (la- 
IKiluii)=a  Husk,  a  llugon,  and  pvyvot  (rAiiiiij. 
cA«j)  =  asuout.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Delphinlda;.  The  beak 
of  the  upper  jaw  keeled  on  each  side,  the 
lower  jaw  with  two  or  throe  small,  couicol, 
ruilimcntary  teeth  In  the  middle  of  each  side. 
lagenorhyiichus  levcoiilfiirus,  the  Delphinus 
Tursio  of  Knox,  occurs  in  Oikney  and  the 
Northern  Ocean  geiierallv.  i.  iiliiirostrit  is 
the  White-beaked  liottleliose.  It  haa  been 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Norlolk. 


lag'-er,  ». 

pounds.) 


lOer..  =a  store.]     (8ee  the  com- 
The  ordlnarybeer  of  Oer- 


lager-boor,  i. 

man) . 

lagor  wine,  ».    Bottld  wine  which  has 
been  ke|.t  some  time  In  the  cellsr. 

IS-B  or-«tro'-mJ-a  (o  as  ?),  ».    (Named  after 
Magnus  Iwigerstroiii  of  Gothenburg.] 


drntiita.  They  resemble  the  hares,  but  have 
only  live  molars  In  each  Jaw.  a  d.prissed 
skull,  contracteil  fninlal  l.imes  wll hoot  frontal 
wing-like  processes,  complcl<i  clavichs,  short 
ears,  limbs  nearly  ciiiml  in  length,  and  no  ap- 
pairnt  tail.    Tliey  are  akin  to  huics.  but  ar« 

--«».    uan     wtan.     tlon, -slon  =  .hon;  -^lon.    ,lon=^an.    -«iou».    Uoua, -.lou. --- .hu..    -bio.    dlo.  >J  =  b*l.  <»»«, 


Bot.  ;    Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  L»- 

ferstromiee.  It  conslsta  of  fourteen  East 
Uiliau  and  Chinese  tiees  and  shrubs,  with 
splendid  flowera.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  six 
lobes,  the  corolla  has  long  claws,  the  stamen* 
many,  tlie  fruit  three  or  six-celled,  with  nu- 
merous seeds.  Lagerstromia  tiuiiai,  a  shrab 
common  in  Indian  cmlens,  has  crumpled 
peUils.  It  is  from  China.  The  flowers  of 
i.  Flos  Rtgina,  or  L.  lieginir,  are  in  panicles 
at  first  of  a  liale-rose  lolour,  but  afterwards' 
deepening  into  a  tine  purj.le.  It  Is  a  large, 
deciduous  tree,  growing  iu  Eastern  Bengsil 
and  Burniah.  Its  bark  and  leaves  are  con- 
sidered to  bo  purgative  and  hydrapoguc,  and 
the  seeds  to  be  narcotic.  The  tinilier  is  re- 
ganled  iu  the  cast  of  India  and  Burmah  a.s  the 
n.ost  valuable  of  any  except  teak.  It  is  luied 
in  the  East  for  shipand  boat  building,  making 
carts,  gun  carriages,  &c.  L.  lana:ulat,t,  i. 
micrecarpo,  and  L.  pannflora,  growing  in 
India,  /,.  (omeutosa  In  Burmah  and  Pegu,  and 
L.  hypoleuca  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  have 
also  valuable  wood.  i.  Fins  Ileginx,  L.  parvi- 
flora,  and  L.  tomenlnsa  yield  gum  resins.  The 
bark  of  i.  jwrnyiora  is  used  in  India  f<.r  tan- 
ning, anil  along  wilh  the  bark  of  lermiiiolio 
tomeiilosa  for  dyeing  skins  bhick- 

iag-er-8tro-mI-e-8B  (o  as  e),  ».  pi    (Mod. 

Lat.  lugerstriimHu) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ea.\ 
Dot. :  A  tribe  of  Lythracea;,  having  winjred 
seeds. 

la-get'-ta,  s.  (From  lagrtto,  the  Jamaican 
name  of  the  Uce-bark  tree.) 

J''0l.:  A  genus  of  Daphnads.      Lagttia  till- 
tmria  is  the  Lace-bark  tree  (q.v.). 

lig'-g^d,  a.  &  !.  (Eiig.  lag,  a.  ;  sulf.  -onl 
as  ill  drunkanf,  Ac] 

A.  As  adj.:   Slow,    sluggish,    backward: 
wanting  in  energy- 

"To  hasten  and  reprora 
The  Unfffard  ruetlc." 

ICoriljieorlA .■  t:icurtion.  bk.  tl 

B,  As  stibsl.  :  One  who  lags ;  a  slow,  slug, 
gish  fellow  ;  a  loiterer. 

"  Docrejilt  » Inter,  higgard  in  the  dancw." 

Hughs*:  Ode  to  IKe  Crtaior  of  th4  World. 

l^K'-gon.  »•  (Perlmiis  from  Utg.€nd  -  last  end 
or  bottom.]  The  angle  between  the  side  and 
bottom  of  a  wooden  diah. 

"  The  laggeu  tbcy  hae  cUutet 
Ku  clean  that  day. ' 

Oumi:  A  nre^m. 
lig'-ger,  ».      (Eng.   lag,   v.  ;  -er.\     One  who 

logs  liehind  ;  a  loiterer,  a  laggai-d. 

"  ttliether  you  prove  a  Vtgger  in  the  mc«. 
Or  with  a  vigorous  ardour  urg.-  your  tawe.- 

/Vuficij.   Horace.  Ki>.  2.     To  Lotllut. 

la-gSd-I-um,  s.  (Gr.  \ayiSw  (lagidim), 
ditiiin.  fiom  Aayut  (lagOs)  =  a  hare.] 

Xool. :  A  genus  of  Chlnchillidte.  Laaidiuvi 
pallli>es  Is  the  Pale-footed  Chinchilla,  and  U 
Cuvieri  is  Cuvier's  Chinchilla.  Both  species 
are  found  In  the  mountainous  parta  of  Chill 
Bolivia,  and  Peru.  * 

l&g'-glhg,  s.     (Lao,  v.] 

I.  Ord.  Lung. :  The  act  or  state  of  lolteriM 
or  idling.  • 

II.  Technically: 

1.  I'ciT.  .■  Narrow  plonks  extending  fhini 
one  rib  to  another  In  the  centering  of  atthes 
and  forming  the  board  covering  ujion  which 
the  courses  of  vonssoiia  are  laid. 

2.  Stram^ig.  :  The  non-coniliictlng  (acket 
or  clothing  of  a  stcam-boih-r  or  cylinder,  to 
prevent  ladintioii  of  heat ;  cleading,  deadlna 
sheathing,  clothing.  *' 

l&r-glng-l^,  n.fr.  [Eng.  longing  :  -ly.]  Ins 
h'ggiiig.    loitering  manuer  ;    like  a   laggard; 

lolleriligly. 

1&  gni&ppe'  (g  illenl),  ..  (Sp.  la  ;  -iwpp,.) 
In  Louisiana,  a  giatiilly,  uaimllv  of  ronfec- 
llonery,  |>ustry  or  nuts,  given  by  Iriideamen  to 
their  customers,  es|ieciully   to    cliildreu    and 

colored  people. 

lag  A  my-l-dro, ,.  ,>/.  (Mod.  Ut.  lagomy($): 
IM.  fem.  pi.  ndj    aiill.  -ii/n-.j 

1.  Zool :  Calling  Ilaics  or  Pikas.a  family  of 
Rodentin  of  Mr.  Alston's  sultonler   Diipllcl- 
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lagomys— lake 


smaller  in  size.    They  are  fdnini  in  Eumpe 
near  tlie  Vol^,^,  in  Asia,  ami  iu  Xorth  America. 
2.  Pakeont.  :   Found  from  tbe  Miocene  on- 
wajds. 

I&g'O-myS,  s.     [Gr.  Aayw?  (lagos),  genit.  Xayw 

{liujo)  =  ii  iiare,  and  juu?  (mvs)  =  a  mouse.] 

1,  Zool. :  The  typiral  ^'enus  of  the  family 
LaL,'oniyidfE.  La'jomys  alpinus,  tlie  Alpine 
Pika,  a  small  maiiiinal  about  nine  and  a  half 
inches  long,  is  from  Siberia,  and  L,  princeps, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Pika,  from  six  to  seven 
inclies  long,  is  found  in  Can;ui:i,  the  Rocky 
Mnuutaius,  near  those  of  California,  Utah,  aad 
Oregon. 

2.  PalaeonL  :  The  genus  is  found  in  the 
Miocene  of  France  and  the  Pliocene  of  Europe; 
also  in  Post-Tertiary  cave-deposits. 

La-go'-nite,  s.  [Ital.  lago  =  a  lake ;  n  con- 
'nective,  and  suff.  -ite  (Miii.).'] 

Min. :  An  earthy  mineral  occurring  as  an 
encrustation  at  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  Col- 
our, ochret)Us  yellow.  Compos. :  boracicacid, 
495,  sesquioxidc  of  iron,  3TS,  water,  12"7, 
corresponding  to  the  formula,  Fe2033B03  +  3 
HO. 

lo-goon',  •  la^gune',  s.  [Ital.  lagone,  laguna 
'=  a  pool ;  tlie  fitnner  is  an  augmentative  form 
of  Ital.  ht'jo  -  a  hike  ;  the  latter  from  Lat.  lu- 
cvna=3.  jtool ;  both  ultimately  from  Lat.  lacus 
-  ?.  lake.] 

1.  A  shallow  lake  or  sheet  of  water,  con- 
nected witli  the  sea  ur  a  river,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Holland,  Itiily,  South  America,  &c, 
Tliey  sometimes  are  almost  dried  up  in  sum- 
mer, and  become  stagnant  marshy  pools. 

"  The  Slaver  iu  the  broad  taptyn. 
Lay  moored  with  idle  mil. ' 

Lonn/elloiD  :   The  Quadroon  Girt. 

2.  A  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  an  atoll 
(q.v.). 

lagoon-reef^  s.  The  same  as  an  atoll 
(q.v.). 

I&g-Oph-thar-mi-a,  S.     [Gr.  Aaytis  (Janns)  = 
ahare,  and  64>9aXfxia\opht}ui!'inia)= a.  disease  of 
the  eyes,  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  hum- 
our ;  oplithalmia  (q.v.).] 
PathU.  :  (For  def.  see  etym.). 

l^g-o'-poiis,  a.     [Lagopus.] 

Lot.  :  Hare-footed  ;  so  liairy  as  to  be  like 
a  hare's  foot,  as  the  inflorescence  of  some 
gi-asses  and  the  riiizomes  uf  certain  ferns. 

lag-6'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  Ao-ycis  {lagos)  =  a  hare, 
*aud  TToiis  (j'ou^)  ^  a  foot.] 

Oniiih. :  Ptarniigjin,  a  genus  of  Tetraonidae 
(Grouse).  The  bill  lias  the  base  thickly  fea- 
thered, the  eyebrows  are  naked  and  smooth, 
the  tarsus  and  toes  thickly  covered  with  fea- 
thers in  winter.  Lagopus  scoiicus  is  the  Red 
Grouse  (q.v.).  L.  viutus,  or  r?(/paris,  is  the 
Ptarmigan  (q.v.).  L.d^bits  is  the  Willow  Grouse 
of  the  Swedish  Peninsula,  Russia,  and  Siberia. 

la-gos'-to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Ao-yti?  (Ingos)  =  a  hare, 
and  (Trofj-a  {^ti.mia)  =  a  mouth.]     Hare-lip. 

l^-gos'-td-mus,  la-gos'-to-mys,  s.    [Gr. 

Aay"'?    (lagos)  =  a   hare    and   <n6fxa   {stuma)  = 
mouth.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Chinchillidise.  Lago- 
stomus  tr'tchodactylits  is  the  Vis&icha  (q.v.). 

2.  Pa}(i'nnt. :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Plio- 
cene and  Post  Pliocene  beds  of  South  America. 

liig'-d-tliriac,  s.  [Gr.  Aayw?  {lagos}.  genit. 
Xayw  {htg6)  =  a,  hare,  and  6pi^  (thrix)  =  hair. 
So  named  from  its  fur  like  tliat  of  a  hare.] 

Zool.  :  Woolly  Monkey  ;  a  genus  of  Monkeys, 
family  Cebidte.  They  have  a  long,  prehensile 
tail.  They  are  akin  to  Howlers  and  the  Spider 
Mi>nkeys.  Five  are  known.  Ixigothrix  Hum- 
boldlii  is  the  Caparro,  and  L.  olivaceus,  the  Bar- 
ricudo.  They  are  from  the  Upper  Amazon  and 
the  adjacent  regions. 

l9-gO'~tis»  s.     [Gr.  Aayw?  (logos),  genit.  kayto 
'—  a  hare,  and  ous  {ous),  genit.  uitos  (otos)  =  an 
ear.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Lagidium  (q.v.X 

l&g'-rl-a,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agassiz  sug- 
gests Gr.  Aoxi^  (lachne)  =  soft  woolly  bair, 
down.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lagiidie.   One  species,  Lagria  hirta,  is  British. 

l&g'-ri-dfle,  iS-g-ri'-i-daB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
lagri(a);    Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 


Entom.  :  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles), 
section  Heteromera.  The  elytra  are  soft, 
tlie  head  and  thorax  considerably  nan-ower 
than  the  elytra,  the  latter  nearly  cylindiical, 
ovate,  or  truncated,  the  antennae  fllifonn  or 
swelling  towards  the  apex. 

lag-rl-man'-do^  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  Ihe  same  as  Lagkimuso  (q.v.). 

l&g-ri-mo'-f 6,  adv.    [ital.] 

Mus. :  A  word  directing  that  the  piece  or 
part  to  wliicli  it  is  appended  is  to  be  jilayed 
in  a  mournful,  .solemn,  or  plaintive  manner, 

*  la-gune',  s.    [Lagoon.] 

la-gu'-nite,  s.    [Sp.  lagnna;  Fr.  lagune;  Ger. 
'laginie=  a  lake  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Lagonite  (q.v.). 

la-giir'-US,  s.  [Gr.  Aay<is  (lagos)  =  a  hare, 
and  ovpa  {oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Bot. :  Hare's-tail  grass,  a  genus  «t  Gramin- 
aceae,  tribe  Avene;e.  Lagu-rus  oixitus,  is  a  soft, 
hairy,  annual,  tufted  grass,  with  short.,  flat 
leaves,  a  short  ligule  and  long  awns.  Found  in 
Guernsey,  and  natumlised  near  Saffron  Walden. 
It  is  more  common  in  Southern  Europe  and  iu 
parts  of  Asia. 

la'-ic,  *  laick,  a.  &.  s.  [Lat.  laicus,  from 
Gr.  AatKos  {laikos)  =  iiertaining  to  the  people, 
Xa6';(htos)  =  the  people;  Fr.  laiiiue ;  Sp.  laico ; 
Ital.  laico^  laicali ;  Port,  leigo.] 

•  A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laity 
or  people,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy  ;  lay. 

"  Mysteries  are  bRired  from  laic  eyes." 

hocfieiter:  Upon  Sothing. 

B.  As  suhsi. :  One  of  the  people ;  a  lay- 
man.    [Laity,  s.  3.] 

"As  laicfa,  6o  priests  also  .  .  .  should  yield  tlietr 
service  to  tlie  diviue  will." — Bp.  I/all:  Honour  of 
Married  Clrrgy,  bk.  lit  (Coiic.) 

*  la'-i-caJ,  a.  [Eng.  laic;  -al.\  The  same  as 
Laic  ;  lay. 

'  The  laical  commuaton  under  both  kinds."— Cla- 
rendon ;  Heltgion  A  PoUcj.  ib.  vii. 

*  la-1-cS.r- itj^,  s.  [Eng.  laical;  -tfy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  laic  ;  the  stiite  of 
a  layman. 

*  la'-i-Cal-l^,   adv.      [Eng.    laical:    -ly.]     In 

manner  of  a  layman  ;  like  tbe  laity. 

laid,  pret.  &,  pa,  par.  of  v.  &  a.     [Lay,  v.] 

A,  As  pret.  £  jxi.  par.     (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Placed,  set,  put  down. 

2.  Paper -making :  Applied  to  paper  having 
the  marlis  made  by  the  wires  of  tlie  deckle. 
The  choice  of  colouring  matter  gives  rise  to 
the  names  cream-laid,  blue-laid,  4;c.    [Wove.] 

laid-on»  a. 

Joinery  :  A  term  applied  to  mouldings 
whicli  are  got  out  in  strips  and  nailed  on  to 
tlie  surface  of  tlie  object 

laid-paper,  s.  Paper  made  with  a  ribbed 
surface  like  that  formerly  made  in  the  hand- 
frame. 

laid'Up,  a.  Unwell ;  incapacitated  from 
exertion  or  labour  by  illness. 

laid'-l^,  a.  [A  variant  of  loothly  (q.v.).] 
Loathsome,  unsightly ;  repugnant  to  the 
sight.    (Scotch.) 

*  laie,  a.    [Lay,  a.] 

laigh  (gh  guttural),  a.  [Low.]  Low  ;*  low- 
ly nig. 

"  Your  honour  has  gien  Johnnie  Howie  acre  for  acre 
of  the  laiyh  crofts  for  this  heutLery  knowe." — Scott : 
Antii^uary,  cli.  iv. 

lain«  pa.  par.  of  v.     [XiE  (2),  p.] 

*  lalne,  v.i.    [Lie  (2),  v.] 

*  lain'-er,  s,  [Lanier.]  A  strap,  a  thong,  a 
lace. 

"  N.iiling  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokeling. 


lair,  v.i.     [Lair  (3),  s.]    To  wade  ;  to  sink  in 
snow,  mud,  &e.     (Scotch.) 

"And  through  tbe  drift,  deep  lairing  siirattle," 
Burnt:  A  iVinter  .Vijht. 

lair  (1),  •  leir,  *  layere,  •  laire,  •  leyre,  *. 

[A.S.  leger  =  a  lair,  a  couch  ;  from  licgan  —  to 
lie;  cogn.  with  Dut.  }eger=f\  couch,  a  lair, 
trom  liggen  =  to  lie  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  Uge-r ;  O.  H. 


Ger.  legar ;  Ger.  lager,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  liggan 
=  to  lie;  Goth.  ligrs=  a  couch,  from  Ugan  "= 
to  lie.] 

*  1.  A  place  to  lie  or  rest  on  •  a  bed. 

2.  The  bed  or  resting-place  of  a  wild  beaat. 

"'  The  beiiat  ia  laid  dowu  iu  his  lair.' 

Cow/iCr :  Alexander  Selkti-k. 

3.  A  stall  or  small  enclosure  for  cattle  to 
lie  in. 

•  4.  A  camp. 


*  5.  Any  couch  or  resting-place. 

"  More   hard    for   buugrey    steed    fabstalue    froim 
pleas&ut  tare."  :>peiuer  :  F.  V..  IV.  viiL  29 

*  6.  Pasture  or  grass  land  ;  a  plain  ;  grass, 

"  This  gyant's  soiine  that  Ilea  there  on  the  Uiire 
A  lieadlesse  heap."    typetiser  :  F.  Q.,  IV,  viiL  51. 

*  7.  A  tomb  ;  a  burying- place. 

■*  The  mynster  church,  this  day  uf  great  repayra 
Of  Glasteubury,  where  now  he  bus  his  leyre." 

Harding  :  Chronicle,  p.  77. 

8,  A  portion  of  a  burying-ground  sutficient 
for  a  single  grave.    (Scotch^ 

lair  (2),  lear,  s.     [Lore,  s.]    Learning. 

"We  would  like  the  lassies  to  hne  a  wee  bit  vaaix 
lair  Ihau  oursells."  —  Scott:  tiuy  Stmmering,  cIl 
ixxviii. 

lair  (3),  s.  (Icel.  leir;  Dan.  leer;  Sw.  &r  = 
mud,  slime.]  A  bog,  a  mire,  a  swamp. 
(Scotch.) 

laird,  s.  [Lord.]  A  lord  of  the  manor ;  a 
squire,     (Hcotch.) 

"Ah!  but  the  tairdt  lived  there  langsyne;  that's 
Ellaugow&u  Auld  Place." — Scott:  Ouy  Manneriny, 
cb.  I. 

laird'-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  laird;  •ship.\  An 
estiite  ;  landed  property.     (Scotch.) 

la'-isxn,  s.     [Lamaism.] 

lais  -sez  faire  (z  silent),  phr.  [Fr.  (lit.)  = 
let  alone.]  A  term  applied  to  that  mannt-r  of 
conducting  a  government  in  which  the  people 
are  allowed  to  regelate  themselves  with  as 
little  interference  from  the  supreme  authority 
as  possible. 

Iait'-an9e,  s.  [Fr.  lait  =  milk.]  The  milky 
hue  given  to  water  when  concrete  is  deposited 
in  it.  It  is  generally  advantageous  to  remove 
this,  as  the  piecipitate  is  light,  spungy,  and 
sets  imperfectly. 

laith,  a.  &L  s.     [Irish.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Loath  ;  unwilling.    (Loath. J 

"  Laith,  laith  was  tbe  I&as." — Scott :  Antiqiutrtf, 
ch.  xxiv. 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  name  given  in  Ireland  to 
the  Pullack,  Merlangus  Pollachins. 

laith'-ftil,  a.  [Scotch  laith  —  loath,  and  Eag» 
-/»/(/).]     Bashful,  sheepish. 

"The  younirater's  iirtlecs  heart  o'erflowa  wi"  Joy, 
But  blate  aud  laii/i/ii',  sciirce  can  *eei  bebare." 
Burnt  :  Cutler's  Sattirdny  Xighti 

la'-i-ty,  s.  [Formed  from  lay,  t,  with  suH'.  -(y, 
on  analogy  with  gaitty,  &<•.     [Lay,  a.] 

1.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergy ;  laynjen  collectively. 

"A  rUinj^'  up  of  the  laity  againnt  tbe  sacerdotal 
caste." — .Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  layman. 

"The  UKire  usual  cause  of  this  deprivaticu  Is  * 
mere  laity  ui  want  of  holy  ordeia,''—.<3//*if<'.  Pat  ergon. 

3.  Persons  who  do  not  belong  to  a  parti- 
cular profession,  as  distinguished  from  those 
regularly  engaged  in  it. 

Tl  The  term  was  fiist  used  in  the  second 
century.  At  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  602, 
laymen  were  prohibited  from  interferiug  with 
tlie  affairs  of  the  Church. 

lalve,  lave,  s.  [Leave,  v.]  The  rest;  the 
rtinainder ;  the  residue,  whether  of  persons, 
things,  or  number. 

"  And,  what's  oft  niair  than  a'  the  lave. 


la-ka'-O,  s.     [Chinese.]    A  green  dye  prepared 
"from  Rhammts  catfuirticus. 

•  lake  (1),  '  lelke,  v.i.     [AS.  Idain  ;  O.  IceL 
leika ;  O.  H.  Ger.  leichen.]     To  play,  to  sport. 
"  Al  60  be  wolde  with  hem  leike."         Bawelok,  4M. 

"lake  (2),  'lakke,  v.t.     [0.   Fris.  lakia; 
U.  Dan.  lacken.]     [Lack,  v.] 

1.  To  blame  ;  to  find  fault  with. 

"  Whan  thai  wil  anl  man  lake."      Seven  Saga.  1,21* 

2.  To  lack  ;  to  be  wanting,  to  fail. 

"  Hem  gan  that  water  fab-n."        G*n.  *  Exod.,  I.TSL 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  taXU  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t. 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  whd,  sdn ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  6 ;  ©y  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


lake— lalo 
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UUce  (1),  «.    [Lat.  locus;  Fr.  Uic] 

1.  Gtog. :  A  large  slipet  or  exj)anse  Of  water 
entirely  surrounded  by  Uuui,  aud  having  no 
direct  or  immediate  coinniuuication  with  any 
soa,  ocean,  or  rivi-r.  or  having  comiuuiiicatiou 
only  by  meana  of  rivers. 

"  Ami  ppriucles  tke  the  water  count<rfet. 
LLke  uiiUt  blRi;ke  Aiiemua  lake  iu  hi.-ll." 

iSMm-y;   I'irgite  :  .£iiffU  \v. 

2.  GeoL  :  A3  Professor  (now  Sir  Andrew) 
Ramsay  first  pointed  out  in  lSi32,  many  lakes 
are  of  glacial  origin,  an  hypotliesis  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  on  a  map  of  tlie  world 
it  is  chiflly  northern  lands  like  Scotland, 
Scandinavia,  or  the  more  Arctic  parts  of 
Bussia,  Canada,  and  mountain-lands  like 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy  that  are 
charat'tiriztd  by  the  presence  of  lakes.  Others 
are  of  voleanic  or  earthqnake  origin.  Thus  in 
(lie  MisMiK,siiijii  earltiqnake  of  1811  largH 
lakes  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  were  formed 
in  an  hour.  The  molUiscs  in  lakes  are  few 
In  genera  and  species,  though  often  numerous 
Id  individuals ;  none  of  tlie  univalvt-s  have 
channelled  months.  Lacustrine  strata  I'f 
ancient  date  have  tlie  same  peculiarities. 

lake-basin,  s. 

Geography  &  Geology: 

1.  Tlie  bed  of  a  lake. 

2.  The  wliole  area  drained  by  the  streoms 
"Which  fall  into  a  lake. 

lake-crater,  s. 

Gcog.  &  Ceol.  :  The  crater  of  a  dormant  or 
extinct  volcano  now  converted  into  a  lake. 
TTie  lake  of  Laaeh  in  the  Eifel,  and  perhai>s 
the  Lonar  lake  in  the  Deccan,  &e.,  had  such 
an  origin. 

lake-dwellers,  s.  pi. 

Authrop. :  A  generic  term  ai>plied  to  the 
prehistoric  intiabitunts  of  tlie  lake-dwellings 
of  Switzerland,  whether  of  the  Stone  or  Bronze 
period. 

"Tue  worka  of  tlie  Ancient  Itikf-dwentTi  ot  SwiUcr- 
Uiid.'"— />.  WiUon:  I're/iUt'jric  Hati,  L  119. 

lake-dwelling,  s.  &  a. 

JL,  As  sii^-stantive : 

Anthrop.  (PI.):  The  P/ahlbauten  of  German, 
the  Mhitutioits  lacustrines  of  French  writers. 
The  earliest  account  of  similar  dwellings  is  to 
be  found  in  Herodotus  (Tcrp^,  v.  14),  who  de- 
Bcribcs  a  Thracian  tribe  living,  in  6^0  u.c,  in 
a  small  mountain-lake  of  what  is  now  Rou- 
meliii.  The  custom  of  constnicting  tlicse 
liabitations  has  come  down  to  tlie  presL-nt 
day.  The  fishermen  of  Lake  Trusias,  near 
fialoniea,  still  inhabit  wooden  cottages  built 
over  the  water,  as  the  Thracian  tribes  did,  and 
in  ihi'  East  Indies  the  practice  of  building  lake- 
Betth'uientsis  very  common.  (Forauthuriti<s, 
Bee  Lubbock  :  Pre-hUturic  Times  (istiS)),  ch.  vi.) 
It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  (1)  of  tlie  tiwis.s 
and  Italian  lake-dwtllings  {P/u lUbaiUen),  and 
('2)  of  eraiinoges  (Ptickwerkbauten). 

I.  Tlie  lake-dwellings  jiroper  of  Switzerland 
came  to  light  during  the  winti-r-nionths  of 
1853-4,  when  the  wnt*:r  of  the  lakes  fell  mucli 
telow  its  ordinary  level,  and  first  in  a  small 
l)ay  between  Ober  Meilcn  and  Dollikon,  on 
the  L/ike  of  Zurich.  Trares  of  lake-dwellings 
liave  since  been  found  in  most  of  the  large 
Swiss  lakes,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
smaller  ones;  at  I'eachicra,  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda  ;  in  Mecklenburg,  at  Abbeville,  and  at 
Tbefft>rd.  Some  are  referable  to  the  Stone, 
others  to  the  Bronze  Age,  the  former  pre- 
ponderating iu  the  eastern  lakes,  as  Constance 
and  Zurich  ;  the  latter  iu  Western  aud  Central 
Switzerland.  Dr.  Keller,  wlio  first  described 
these  lakes,  says  that  the  main  platfiirm  was 
of  round  timbei«,  rai-ely  of  tj.Jit  boaidtt, 
covered  with  a  bed  of  mud;  the  walls  ami 
aides  were  in  great  measure  of  iiiterlaced 
brnnehes,  the  interstices  lilh-d  with  uioss, 
nn<l  daubed  witli  clay.  In  his  opinion,  all 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  they  were  reet- 
angiilnr  in  shnite.  It  is  probable  that  the  huts 
were  thatched,  and  the  parts  used  us  dornii- 
t'trie-H  strewn  with  straw  or  hay.  M.  Troynn 
{Sur  Its  Habitations  Lacnattrinfn)  thinks  they 
wore  round,  as  were  the  huts  of  many  nations 
on  thii  shore.  It  ling  not  beeii  asecrtnined 
whether  the  huts  were  divided  Into  rooms, 
or  whetlier  they  eontainrd  n  single  chamber. 
KeUcr  {I.ake-ihvrllings  nf  .Stritzrrlaml  (ed.  I-'c), 
1'.  a)  di.stiuguishea  three  modes  of  coustruc- 
lion  ;— 

(1)  PUe:  The  platrnrm  laid  on  piles  driven 
into  the  mud  at  regular  tnt^-rvnl,  the  spaces 


itetwcen  tlio  piles  being  llUed  up  with  stones, 
to  give  Solidity  to  the  structure.      Keller's 


SPLIT  TRUNK. 

{Dredged  from  the  Lake  of 

Zurich.} 


translator  notes  that  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
cess was  adopted  at  Portlaud  Breakwater. 

(2)  Fratne-pik :  A  comparatively  rare  f-  nn, 
known  to  have 
existed  in  the 
Lake  of  Zurich, 
and  possibly  in 
other  places.  The 
piles  to  supi>ort 
the  platform  were 
fixed  by  a  mortise  fbame-pii.e  con-struction. 
and     tenon     ar- 

ntugement  into  split  trunks,  Ijing  horizontally 

on  tlie  bottom  of  the  lake.     This  plan  was 

chiefly        followed 

where  the  bottom 

of  the  lake  was  of 

soft    sand,    giving 

no    hold    for    the 

piles.         Timbers, 

similar  to  the  one 

here  reproduced  are  known  to  be  at  the  bottom 

of  several  of  tlie  Swiss  lakes,  so  that  this  mode 

of  construction  may  have  been  widely  spread. 

(3)  Fascine:  Here  the  necessary  foundation 
for  the  platfonn  was  obtained  by  layers  of 
sticks,  or  the  stems  of  small  trees.  (Ihe  cliief 
authorities  are  Keller,  op.  eit.  ;  Dr.  Heer  (Die 
PJlonzi-n  dcr  P/ahlbauten;  Rtitimeyer  (Die 
Fauna  der  P/ahlbauten). 

2.  Craimoges :  Ajtilicial  islands  found  prin- 
cipally in  Irel;iud,  where  they  sei-ved  the  pur- 
pose (»f  strongholds.  In  this  case  "the  sup- 
])ort  consisted  not  of  {liles  only,  but  uf  a  solid 
mass  of  mud,  stones,  &c.,  with  layers  of  hori- 
zontal and  ]ierpendicutar  stakes,  the  latter 
serving  less  as  a  sujiport,  than  to  bind  the 
mass  firmly  together  '  (Lubbock:  Pre-histo7-ic 
Times  (\S09),  V  l""*)-  They  are  of  much  later 
datt*  than  the  lake-dwelHiig  projier,  some  being 
dei)icted  in  Johnson's  "Piatt  of  the  County 
Monnghan, '  n  map  of  the  escheated  territories 
made  for  the  English  Uovcrnmeiit  in  1591. 
"  In  lBfl3  Ix>rd  Lovalne  described  ft  UOce-dwetHnri  ob- 
served by  biiu  in  lliu  nuuth  of  tjcotlaiid." — Lubbotk  : 
Pre-hUeoric  Timet  (IBTB).  l»   181. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Found  in,  belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  dwellings  de- 
scribed under  A. 

"Tlila  inny  be  &  suitable  place  fur  mentiuiting  the 
mode  ill  wbicb  /<jAo-(^u'<?//iiii7ujitt(iuitlci>arocoUcct>><l." 
—  AelUr:  Liikedwrtltngt  >■/ iiu.Httcrt.iud(cd.  Lev),  i  V. 

lake -habitation,  a. 

Anthrujy. :   The   same   as   Lake-dwelliko 

(a-v.). 

"  Amoiie  tbo  worku  of  frroAt  merit  devnttd  niioclftlly 
to  a  di-KLriiiti'iii  of  tliu  bwiBH  lakvhabiliiii<jiu  ui  tbut  <^f 
M.  Troyoii."— ;,,veH.   Anli-/.  J/.iii  ilBTa),  p-  21. 

lake-like,  a.     ResembUug  a  lake. 
lake  poet,  s. 

1.  A  jioet  who  describes  the  scenery  aroun<l 
lakes. 

2.  i'ne  of  the  Lake-School  of  poets. 
lake-salmon,  «.  [Salmon.] 
Lako-Scbool,  s.  A  name  api>lied  fn  deri- 
sion by  the  i.dinburgh  lUview  to  a  class  of 
poets  who,  following  the  example  of  \Y<irds- 
W()rt)i,  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  the  founders 
of  the  school  (who  resided  for  a.  considernblo 

fiart  of  their  lives  near  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
and  and  Westmoreland),  substituted  a  simpto 
and  nalniul  taste  for  the  stilf  cluasiuism  uf  the 
eighteenth  century.     [LAKbiis.] 

lako-sottlomont, «. 

Anthrop. :  A  colloitlori  of  lake-dwellings. 
Lycll  (Antiq.  Man  (lYT.'A),  p.  21),  sjiys :  "It  is 
bcliuvoil  that  as  many  as  aoO  wooden  huts  wero 
comprised  in  one  settlement,  and  that  tlicy 
may  liuve  contained  about  1,000  inhabitants. 

lake-trout,  ».    [Tuout.] 
lakovlllaKo,  •. 

Anthrop.:  Tbr  same  on  liAKE-SETTLRUKNT 
(q.v.). 

"  All  tbo  Ink^Mllagrt  touptbrr  luvvo  tiol  ru  rpt  mi|i. 

Kllrd  iim  «ltb  tbt>  reiiinliii  of  more  tliNii  \t\\{.*^\i>rfn 
iiniMi»ktloUjU«.*  — /,u6*wolt  .•  rrt-hUtoric  nirw^O""^'"!. 
IL  111. 


lake  weed,  ^«. 

L<-t.  :  1'uiygonv.m  Hydropiper 

lake-worship,  s. 

t'omp.  luiinions :  A  particular  kind  of  wnte^ 
worship  noticed  by  8ir  John  Lubb-ick  (Pre- 
historic Ttntds  (ISG9),  p.  269)  to  refute  a  theory 
that  the  gold  ornaments  dredged  up  from  th« 
sites  of  lake-dwellings  were  offerings  to  tba 
gods.  That  certain  lalces  were  held  saered  by 
ancient  nations  is  iudisputiible.  Tacitus,  de- 
scribing the  worship  of  Hcrthus  (or  Hertha), 
gives  cogent  reasons  {Ger.  xi.)  why  more  par- 
ticulanj  were  not  obtainable  in  his  day  : — 

"Serri  mlnlatrant.  quo*  rt.-itim  Idem  Ucu«  liftorlt- 
Arouiu.!  hinc  terror,  luuictfuiue  IguormntlA,  quid  alt  id. 
cjuotl  t:uitum  iwnturi  vldeuu' 

The  following  authorities  may  also  l>e  con- 
sulted:  Cic,  in  Verr.,  v.  72,  de  A'a(.  Dear., 
iii.  20.  30  :  ilart.,  L  60,  ix.  59  ;  Ovid.,  Met  v. 

406,  406. 

■  lake  (2),  '  lac,  s.    [A.S.  Idc ;   Iccl.  leikr.} 

Game,  sport,  I'lay, 

"  Bi  tliat  alUx  wua  the  lac'        Ormuium,  l.(ML 

*  lake  (3),  5.    [O.  H.  Ger.  lachan  ;  O.  L.  Gen 
lacan.]    An  unidentified  kind  of  cloth. 

"  He  dIdJc  next  liU  white  Wn 
Of  cloth  of  lakn  fiu  And  elcre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  18.W. 

lake  (4),  s.     [Fr.  laque^  from  Pers.  Idk  •=.  lake, 

produced  from  lac.] 

Paint. :  The  generic  name  of  a  variety  of 
transparent  red  aud  other  pigments  of  great 
beauty,  prepared  for  the  most  i«art  by  preci- 
pitating coloured  tinctures  of  dyeing  dmga 
upon  alumina  and  othereartlis,  &c.  The  lakea 
are  hence  a  nvmicrous  class  of  pigment-^;,  both 
with  respect  to  the  variety  of  their  ai>pclla- 
tious  and  the  substances  from  which  they  are 
prepared.  The  colouring  matter  of  common 
lake  is  Brazil  wood,  w-lii(.:h  allbrds  a  very 
fugitive  colour.  Sujierior  red  lakes  are  pre- 
jiared  from  cochineal,  lac,  and  kermes ;  but 
the  best  of  all  are  those  prepai'cd  from  tha 
root  of  the  Rulna  tinctoria  or  Madder-plant. 

t  lake' -let,  s.     {Kug.  lake  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suC 

■let.]     A  little  lake. 

"  Th©  ncred  flowen 
Thnt  crown  th«  lakeirt." 

Oouthey :  ThaLila.  xUl.  <L 

lake'-men,  s.  pi.    [Eug.  lake,  and  men.] 

Anthrop. :  Sir  John  Lubbock's  name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  lake-dwellings  of 
Switzerland  ;  lake-dwellers  (q.v.). 

"Ttiereciin  be  no  doubt  tUiit  tlie  aklos  of  AiiiniftU 
BU|ii>liod  tbo  luicieiit  ta^ietnen  with  llicir  uniictiMl 
articles  of  clotUlutf."— /.u&fwc*;  Pre-hUtono  nmm 
(1&C9),  ;>.  IBO. 

*  lak-en,  "  lake-ns,  s.    [Lakin.) 

*  lak'  or,  '  lak'-ist,  s.    [Eng.  lak(e);  -er.-ist.} 

1.  A  poet  who  describes  lake  scenery. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Lake-School  of  poetry. 

*  lake' -wake,  s.    [Lichwake.j 
lakk,  .«.     [Lac  (2).] 

*  la- kin,   s.     [See  dcf.]     A  contraction  ot 
diminutive  of  ludykin  (q.v.) ;  the  Vii^n  Hary. 


"  By'r  ItiXin,  I  cjui  go  uu  turtlitT,  kir, 
Slyuld-  


(Id  bouea  tvchc"       Shaketp.  :  Tftnprtt,  Ut  K 

*lak-lBll,a.    [Eng. /ay.-(e);  -isK]    WeC,  moist. 

■•TL»t  watery  lakith  \Ut.~ 

Urrene:  Urlantto  Ftirioao,  p,  Vt^ 

*  lakke,  v.t.     [Lack,  v.) 

*  lakke.  s.     [Lack,  8.] 

It&kah'-mX,  Luksb'-meo.  a.    [Sahsc.) 

//iii(/.  Miitfi-  ■■  The  wile  of  Vi^hnn.  She  It 
the  goddess  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  pleasure. 

*  lak'-i^,  a.  [Eng.  lakir)  (1).  s. ;  -y.)  Of  or  paw 

taining  to  a  lake  or  lakes  ;  like  a  hike. 

"  Ami  (lAtiklut;  towers  and  t,iKy  n>>od.* 

^iatlt :  J/tirrtiion,  v.     |Iutrod.| 

t  l&l-la'-tlon,  «.  [Fr.]  A  torni  used  t^i  d»* 
not<'  a  pronunciation  nf  tlie  letter  r  which  Is 
stuiudud  like  /;  lamlMlaclsm. 

I&l-l6'miin'-tl  a  (t  as  sk),  s.  [Xnmed  nft«r 
J.  I-.  K.  Avi  uaiemaiit,  M.P.  (lSi»:'.-lS07),  ■ 
writer  on  Germiiu  and  Italian  plants.] 

P>ol. :  A  g<nua  of  pbudM,  onlor  LiibiatA, 
tribe  NQ|K>tcii>.  The  neetls  of  Uillfina  itia 
linylamn,  which  grows  in  the  countrien  itdia- 
ruitt  Ui  the  Indus  and  the  tialt  mngo  of  hiUJi 
are  cofding  and  sedative. 

la'-lo,  «.     [African.]    TliQ  loaves  of  .4dan$onim 


b^l*  l»^:  poilt,  J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  benota;  go,  ^om;  thin,  (his:  a 
-tlan  =  shxin.    -tlon«  -slon  =  shfiA ;  -flon,  -flon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -aious. 


Ln,  ftf ; 
-clous 


•jcpoot,  ^enophon,  e^st.       16^ 
~  shua.    -ble,  -die,  6tc  -  boL,  d#L 
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digitata,  the  Banbnb  tree,  diied,and  reduced  to 
a  imwdei.  It  is  a  favniirite  iood  of  some 
African  ti  ibes. 

Ift'-ma  (1),  s.  [Thihetian=a  lord,  a  teacher 
of  souls.]  A  piit-st  belou-in^'  in  the  Viuiety 
of  liooddliisin  known  as  Laiuuisui  (q.v.). 

la'-ma  (2).  s.    [Llama.] 

iaa'-xna-ism*  s.    [Eng.  lama;  -ism.) 

Comjxir.  Religions  :  A  system  partly  rell* 
gious,  partly  jitjlitical — the  Lhurch  and  State 
Estahlisliiuent  of  Tibet— standing  in  the  same 
relation  in  Booddhism  jiroper  as  Roman  Ca- 
thidicism  stands  to  priiuitive  Christianity. 
It  lias  also  lieen  delined  as  a  "form  of  liuoddh* 
ism,  mnililled  by  Saivisin  and  Shamanism." 
Booddhism  was  intiodnccd  into  Tibet  in  a.d. 
622  by  taiun;;  Tsan  Kampo,  who  founded  the 
present  caiiital,  now  known  as  Lhasa.  His 
zeal  was  now  shared  by  his  two  (lueens,  one 
named  Biibs'K»n,  a  princess  from  Nfji^ul,  the 
other  Wen  Cliing,  a  princess  from  China,  who 
are  said  to  have  founded  La  Branq  and  Ua 
Moeliay,  ihe  most  famous  religious  houses  in 
Tibet.  Frniii  tlie  death  of  this  king  down  to 
about  SOO  is  called  the  "  First  Introduction  of 
Religion."  More  tlian  a  century  of  civil  war 
followed,  and  in  071  there  took  place  the 
"  Secontl  Inti'odiution  of  Religion  "  into  Tibet. 
For  more  th.in  ^00  years  Booddhism  grew  in 
powi  I- and  wealth,  and  Kublai  Khan  embmced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lamas.  Untler  liis  suc- 
cessors the  di-nity  of  al'bnt  at  Sakya  became 
heri'iliuuy,  the  abbots  breaking  the  rule  of 
celibacy.  In  1390,  Tsong!;apa,  tlie  Tibetan 
monastic  reformer,  ajipeared  in  Lhasa,  ami  at 
his  death,  in  1419,  he  left  three  immense 
monasteiies  with  :;0,uiiO  monks.  'Ihe  two 
tilings  on  wliich  he  insisted  were,  (1)  the  ob- 
servance of  celibacy,  and  (2)  simplicity  in 
dress.  About  liie  middle  nf  the  fifteenth 
century,  tlie  Empemr  of  China  acknowledged 
the  leadei'S — the  Dalai  I^uia  and  tJie  Pantslien 
lamu— as  titular  overlords  of  the  Church  and 
trib  itary  rulers  of  iibet.  Tiiey  were  abliots 
of  the  moiiasterifs  at  Gedun  Dubjia,  near 
Lhasii.  aTid  Krashis  Lunpo  in  Further  Tibet, 
iud  their  succe^isors  still  exercise  the  same 
riglits.  Both  are  looked  upon  as  incarnations 
— living  in  heaven,  and  aintearing  on  earth  in 
an  apparitional  body.  When  one  dies  he  is 
sujiposed  to  become  incaiiiate  in  some  male 
child  burn  about  that  time.  There  is  a  liier- 
archy  corresponding  in  a  marked  degree  to 
that  of  the  Roman  Chuich,  and  Hue  i:  Gabet 
describe  the  priiicij'al  act  of  religious  worship 
as  woudeiTully  like  a  high-mass.  The  politi- 
cal authority  of  the  Dahii  Lama  is  confined  to 
Tiliet,  but  he  is  head  of  the  Booddhist  Clmrch 
throughout  Mongolia  and  China.  {Rhys  Davids, 
in  Lncyc.  Brit.) 

la'-ma-ist,  s.     [Eng.  ?am.a;  -ist.}    One  who 

professes  lamaisin  (q.v.). 

la-man-tin,  la-men' -tm,  s.  [Fr.,  pro- 
'biiltly  con  upted  Irom  the  native  name.) 
[Manatee.] 

Iia-marck'-i^m,  5.  [Named  from  Jean  Bap* 
tiste  Pierre  Antoine  de  Mounet,  Chevalier  de 
Lamaick,  born  at  Bazeutin,  in  Picardy, 
August  1,  1744,  died  in  Paris,  Dec,  1S20.] 

r.fl:  The  system  of  Lanmrrk,  the  first  to 
advancL'H  llicory  of  lijolugical  e\olntion,\\lii(h 
hns  Mince  been  Kt-t  iiJsichMliongh  n.-t  wln.Hy.by 
that  of  Daiuin.  In  his  vit-w  IIk*  chiiut-'t^  of 
Species  in  itnimals  was  due  to  eflort  to  olitain 
food  or  for  uiluT  purposes,  dcvelopnicnt  in  cer- 
tain organs  in  coiis<-<|tience,  &c.  Liimanki.-in 
views  are  held  by  many  liiitcd  Mates  natural- 
ists, under  the  liUe  uf  Neu-LamarcUiHm. 

la'-ma-ser-y,  s.  (Xama  (l).]  In  Tibet  and 
Mongolia  a  leligious  society  or  congregation, 
presided  over  by  a  lama  (q.v.). 

*  l&m'-a-800l,  a.     [Lamb's-wool.] 

l&mb  (b  silent),  •  lomb,  s.     [A.S.  lamh ;  cogn 
with  Dut.  lam;    Icel.  lamb;   Dan.  tom;  bw. 
&  Ger.  lamvi;  Goth,  lamb.] 
L  Lit. :  Tlie  young  of  the  sheep. 

"  Yon  wauton  limb  hna  cropt  the  wo.ulblne'*  pride.' 
JItuon  :  English  Vardvn,  ii. 
IL  Figuratiivhj  .• 

t.  Used  typically  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 


2.  One  who  is  as  innocent  and  gentle  as  a 
lamb. 


3.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

4.  Ironically  used  of  a  rough,  cruel,  merci- 
less person. 

••  As  they  had  l>een  leTled  for  the  porpoae  of  waging 
WW  on  ail  luUdel  trntiuii,  they  bore  uu  their  fl-'u;  a 
Christian  eiubleiu.  the  ?aachal  Lumb  lu  alluaiou  to 
this  device,  aud  with  a  hitterly  iruuioil  luefUiiii^, 
these  iiieu.  the  rudest  anii  luost  feroclum  iu  the  Eiiy- 
lisb  anuy,  were  called  Kirkcs  Lambs."— Jtacaulai/ : 
Hut.  L'tiff.,  ch.  V. 

*  5.  A  dui>e ;  a  silly  fellow. 

lamb-ale,  5.      A  rural  festivity  at  the 

tinie  uf  sheep-shearing.     [ALE.J 

lamb's-lettuce,  s. 

Hot.  :  Valerianella  olUoria.  (Hooker.)  A 
glabrous  flaccid  plant,  with  ininut*  pale  lilac 
Dowers,  wild  in  cornllelds  and  hedge  banks  iu 
Biitain,  found  also  in  Euro]>e,  West  Africa, 
and  the  West  of  Asia.  Tue  young  leaves  make 
an  exeellent  salad.  V.  carinata  is  probably  a 
variety  of  it. 

lamb's-qaarters,  s.  pi. 

Hot. :  (1)  Atriplex  patiUa,  (2)  An  American 
Hauie  for  Ckenopodium  albuiri* 

lambs- succory,  s. 

Hot. :  The  composite  genus  Amoaerls,  called 
also  Swine's  buecory.  One  species,  Ar)}oscris 
j'UsiUa,  is  a  colonist  in  Britain,  if  not  even  a 
nati  ve. 

lamb's-toe,  s. 

Hot.  :  Anthyllis  mdneraricL 

lamb's-tongue,  s. 

1.  Bf't. :  Plantago  mrdia. 

2.  Carp. :  A  plane  with  a  deep,  narrow  bit 
for  making  quirks. 

lamb's-wool,  s.&a. 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Wool  from  a  lamb, 

2.  Fig. :  A  beveiage  consisting  of  ale  mixed 
with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of  roasted 
apples. 

"  A  cup  of  lambs-wool  they  dmnk  to  him  there," 
.Song  qf  the  . .  inff  <t  the  JJUter. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  consisting  of  the  wool 
of  a  lamb. 

lamb  (b  silent),  v.i.  [Lasib,  s.  L]  To  bring 
forth  young.    (Said  of  a  sheep.) 

*  lan'-ba-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Uunbo  =  to 
lick  ;  Eng.  sufl'.  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  be  licked  up  ;  to  be 
taken  by  licking. 

"  a  pot  of  lambative  e]ect\MTy."— Toiler.  No,  2M. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  t« 
be  taken  up  by  licking. 

"  I  stitched  up  the  wound,  nnd  let  him  blood  In  the 
arm,  advlslii;^  a  l-imbarii-r,  to  be  taktii  as  uece^sily 
ahould  require."— H'M«nKin;  Surtfer^,  bk.  v.,  ch,  v, 

*  13inb'-da-9i9m  (&  silent),  s.  [Lat.  Unnb- 
dacimns  ;  Gr,  Aaft^SaKtV^io;  {lambUakismos), 
from  the  name  (lambda)  of  the  Greek  letter  A.| 

1.  A  fault  in  writing  or  epeaking,  which 
consists  in  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the 
letter  I. 

2.  A  fault  in  speaking,  which  consists  in 
pronouncing  U  as  Hi  in  billion. 

3.  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r, 
which  is  made  to  sound  as  I ;  lallation. 

ISjnb'-d^d-al  (b  silent),  l&m'-d^d-al,  a. 

[Gr.  Aaft^6oe(5Tj«  (lamhdoeidcs).  from  Aa^ipia 
(lambda),  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  and 
eTfios  (eidos)  =  appearance.l  Resembling  the 
Greek  letter  L  (A)  in  form  :  as,  the  laTobdoidal 
suture. 

*  lamb-en,  s.  pi.    [Lamb,  ».] 

*  lam'-ben-9y,  s.    [Eng.  lamh(ni(t) ;  -cy.\    A 

gleam,  a  twinl;le. 

"  These  were  sacred  lamhenciei,  tong:ue3  of  nuthentlo 
flame  from  heaven,'*— Car/^'*-'  /ivniinisccn<x4,  1.86, 

t  lam'-beut,  a.  [Lat.  laviben^^  pr.  par.  of 
luvibo  ='to  lick;] 

1.  Lickintj;  playing  or  moving  about,  as 
though  licking;  touching  slightly. 

"  Then  on  his  locks  the  lambent  plory  plays.' 

PiU:   Virjit:  .tneid  i\. 

2.  Gleaming,  twinkling:  as,  a  lambent  light. 

Lam'-bert,  s.  [Named  after  Lambert,  a 
botanist,  who  wrotea  monograph  of  the  genus 
Finns.] 

Lambert-pine,  s. 

Hot.  :    Pinus  Lambertiana,  a  gigantic  tree. 


discovered  by  Douglas  in  New  Albion.  Trunk. 
lofty  and  erect ;  leaves  live,  rather  stiff,  bright 
green,  witn  no  sheatlis  ;  cones  very  large  and 
pendulous  ;  seeds  large  and  used  for  food. 

lamb-ie  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.tavib;  dimin.iufl, 
•ie  =  -y.]    A  little  lamb,  a  lambkin. 

**  The  third  ciuue  uji.  hap-stap-aii'-lowp. 
As  light  OS  ouy  lutribie.'        Gurus  •  Uoly  Fair. 

t  iamb'-mg(6  silent),  5.  [Eng.  hxmh;  -*nj.  | 
A  brood  or  breed  of  lambs. 

"  Stoue  had  also  dune  very  well,  his  lambingt  Iim.1 
beeu  good."— -I.e.  Grant:  Bath  Life  in  tiuemUane. 
11   173, 

l&mb'-kill  (b  silent),  s.    [Eng,  lamb;  -fcOL; 
Bnt. :  An  American  name  for  Katmia  angvs- 
ti/oUa, 

lamb'-kri  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lamb;  dlmin. 
sutf.  -kill.] 

1.  A  little  or  young  lamb. 

*•  a  sable  ewe  each  leader  ebonld  ppoTlda 
With  each  a  sable  lattdtkin  by  her  elde. 

Pope:  Homer ;  tiUid  x.  tfa 

2.  One  fondly  treated,  a  pet.    (Shakespeart.) 

lSjnb'-lil£0  {b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  lamh,  and 
like]  Like  a  lamb;  meek,  gentle,  innocent, 
affectionate. 

*  l&mb'-ling  (&  silent).  «.  [Eng.  lamb ;  dimin. 
puff,  -ling.)  A  little  or  young  lamb  ;  a  lamb- 
kin.    (Thackeray.) 

*  l^m'-boj^^  s.  pi.    (Fr.  lambeau  (pi.  lambeaux) 

=  a  rag.] 

Old  Armour:  Skirts  of  st^el  plates,  flexible 
and  overlapping,  attached  to  the  front  and 
back  pieces  of  the  cuirass,  and  hanging  over 
the  thighs ;  wi>rn  especially  in  Germany  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
They  wt^re  cut  away,  before  and  behind,  U, 
allow  the  rider  to  sit  on  his  horse. 

14m'  -  breauln  (brequin  as  ber  ~  Idn), 
lam-bre-Kin,  s.    (Fr.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  curtain  on  the  helmet 
to  protect  from  the  lays  of  the 
sun,  somewhat  resembling  the 
cap  with  a  valance  named  after 
Have  lock. 

2.  A  f('sto"ned  drapery,  form- 
ing an  ornament  at  the  upper 
part  of  a  windosv,  and  covering    lambobqtoi. 
the  curtain  rings  and  bar. 

IL  Heraldry  : 

1.  Tlie  point  of  a  labeL 

2.  The  wreath  of  a  helmet 

lamb-skin  (b  silent),  s.     [Eng.  lamb,  And 

akin.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  Iamb  dressed  with  the 
fleece  on  and  coloured,  used  as  a  mat,  &c. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth  resembling  the 
dressed  skin  of  a  lamb. 

liim'-doid-al,  a.    [Lahbdoidal.] 

lame,  a.  [A.S.  laina  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tam  = 
lame;  icel.  Itmii,  lama;  Dan.  lam  =  palsied; 
Bw.  lam  ;  M.  H,  Ger,  lam.  The  original  sense 
probably  is  bruised  or  maimed  ;  cf.  IceL  Uma. 
=  to  bruise.  ] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Crippled,  maimed,  or  disabled  In  one  or 
more  of  the  limbs,  usually  in  one  or  both  ot 
the  legs. 

2.  Crijipled  or  disabled  so  as  to  be  unsoond 
or  defective  in  strength  :  as.  a  lame  l-^g. 

*  3.  Crippled,  disabled,  or  impaired  in  any 
waj'. 

"Youth  Is  nluible.  age  Is  tame.' 

khakeep.  :  Pilgrim  of  Lwe,  UB, 

n.  Fig^iratively  : 

1.  Halting  ;  not  running  smoothly  or  even- 
ly ;  defective  in  ihyme  or  rhytlim. 

"  Whether  in  prose  or  verae.  'tis  all  the  same  ; 
The  prose  l3  tustlAD,  and  the  inuubers  lame" 

Drj/Uen  :  Persius,  L 

2.  Un  satis  factor)',  imperfect, 

"  Nothing  of  ivorth  or  weight  can  be  achieved  wltt 
h.ilf  a  mind,  with  a  faint  neAft,  witli  ft  latne  endea. 
vonr/'—Barraw :  Sermons,  vol.  Hi,,  aer.  18. 

lame-duck.  s.  A  defaulter  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.     (.'yUmg.) 

"1  know  very  well  what  a  2<i-me~duck  Is,  tomycMt.' 
—i/arrj/at ;  Piter  Himple,  cli.  \xv. 

lame,  v.t.  [Lame,  s.]  To  make  lame,  to 
cripple,  to  disabb. 

"  A  tender  foot  will  he  galled  and  litmird  If  yon  Ml 
It  going  In  ruseed  pwtha. "— flarrow .■  Sermons.  »oL  Ul_ 


I 


&te,  fat,  £axe,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father ;   we,  TPet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pit. 
or,  wore,  w<flf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  cs  =  e.    ey  -  a.    qn  >=  kw. 


lame— lamla 
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*Iaine,  b.    [Vr.,  from  Lat.  lamina  =  a  scnle.] 
uui  Armour :  Oiio  of  a  number  of  small  steel 
plates  foniiirig  the  coiitinuatjtm  of  llie  jam. 
barts  over  the  fruntof  the  feet, ami  thus  form- 
ing the  mixed  solleieta  of  a  mail  and  plate. 

(SULLERET. ) 

lo-mel'-la  (pi.  la-mel'-lseX  s.    [I^t.  dimin. 

ol  lamina=z  n  sc;ili',  :i  tliiii  plate. 1 
•  L  Ot(L  Ijang. :  A  thin  plate  or  scale. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Sing.  :  A  thin  plate  or  8<-ale  ;  thus,  there 
is  a  crihriform  laiiirlla  uf  the  frontal  bmie. 

(2)  PL  (Of  hone):  Concentric  riuga surround- 
ing the  Haversian  canals. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing. :  A  corona,  dividing  into  several 
foliaceous,  erect  scales,  In  Silene,  Arc. 

(2)  PI. :  The  parallel  plates  on  the  under 
side  of  the  pileus  in  AgaiiL-iis. 

3.  Zool.  (/'/.);  The  thin  pUtna  constituting 
the  j;ills  of  the  i«imelUbranchiata  (q.v.)  or 
any  other  striK-ture. 

la-mel'-lar,  a.     [Lamblla.] 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  Composed  of  or  disposed  in 
thin  ])Iate8  or  scales. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  two  little  i»lates  at  the 
point,  as  the  styles  of  many  plants. 

"Calcnreuua  mi\rl  is  8ometim'>3  of  n  compact,  Bomc 
times  of  a  lamellar  texture."— A'trwun  ;  On  JJanurn. 

3.  Zool.  :  [Imbricate,  n.]. 

l&m-el-Iar'-l-a,  s.  [Moil.  Lat.  Imnellarius 
=  lamellar,  from  Lat.  lamella  {(\. v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropoilous  molluscs, 
family  Naticidit.  Tliey  have  white,  pellucid, 
fragile,  ear-shajied  shells,  witlniut  an  oper- 
rnlum.  Ten  recent  species  are  known,  from 
Norway,  Biitain,  &,c.,  and  two  fossil,  from 
the  Pliocene. 

la-mel'-lar-l;^,  adv.  (Kng.  lamellar;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  lliin  ])lales  or  scales. 

l&m'-el-lato.  l&m'-el-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng. 
lamella;  siitf.  -ate,  -aUd.]  Covered  with  thin 
plates  or  scales;  formed  of  or  furnished  with 
lamellie  ;  divided  internally  into  small  plates. 

"The  lamelLjted  atit«nntt9  of  some  Insects  are  but- 
priiiiiKty  bcAutlful,  when  viewed  through  a  luicrt). 
Kope.'—Derhum:  Phytico- Theology,  bk.  vlli..  ch.  Iv. 
fNote  t). 

Ur-mel-li-'brS.n-cM-a'-ta,  s.  pi.    fl^t  la- 

t7it'/^r=  Ihin  plates  ;  Lat.  /iranc/iifr  ;  Or.  fipdy 
Xta.  (brangrhia)  =  gills,  and  suff.  -ata.] 

Zool. :  De  Ulainville's  name  for  a  class  of 
molluscs  breathing  by  two  jiairs  of  gills,  in 
the  form  uf  Hat,  membrnnoiia  plates,  attached 
to  the  mantle.  Called  by  Lamarck  and 
others  Conchifera  (q.v.). 

la  mSl-li-brdn'-chi-ate,  a.  ft  «.    [Lamkl- 

l.IbltANI  HIATA.] 

Am  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Laniel- 
lil.rancliiata  (q.v.). 

B.  As  snhst. :  A  member  of  the  order  La- 
in ell  i  branch  iat  a. 

la-mel'-li-com,  a.  &  $.    [Lamelucornes.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamel- 
licomcs  (q.v.). 

"  tiumeroUM  tamfltlcom  tuid  hetoromeroiu  liinecta." 
—  liartsin:  Voyage  of  a  /fuluralUt.  th.  v. 

B.  Aa  suhst. :  A  member  of  the  section  of 
Colcoptera,  known  as  Lamellicnnies. 

Mkmel-U>oor'-iiX-a,  la-mel-lx-cor'-ncs, 

«.  pi.  tL.'it-  lam^-lUa-)  ~  tliin  plates  ;  i  cm'- 
ntctive  ;  coru{na)—  hnrns,  and  ncut.  pi.  adj. 
auff.  -ia,  or  maso.  and  feiii.  -es.] 

Entom,  :  A  trilie  of  beetles  having  short 
untennn?  terminated  by  a  lanieil.itcd  club— 
i.e.,  a  club  composed  of  lanu'lhe  or  litUe 
plates— formed  by  the  expansion  on  one  side 
of  the  three  apicjd  joints.  'Mio  inentum  ia 
•olid  and  hoiiiy  ;  the  legs  are  long,  and  liave 
•pinea  and  tootli-like  ]ir<>jecti"iis  on  the  fore 
ones,  enaltliiig  them  to  dig  with  facility.  Tlio 
larvaj  are  soft  and  rylindrical,  witli  n  Inrgt^ 
vertical  head.  There  aru  six  tmall  legs  at- 
tached to  the  thoracic  segments.  Koruo  live 
in  the  grouKd,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  ])Iants, 
and  others  In  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  which  affords  thorn  food.  Tliey  are 
all  herliivorons.  Anmng  them  arc  tho  most 
bulky  and  some  of  the  most  Bi'lcndi<l  l>eeth-s 
existing.  More  than  7,000  species  are  known. 
They  am  divided  int<i  two  families:  Scaim- 
beidic  arid  Lucanidic 


l&m-el-liT-er-o^  a.  [L^t.  lumrita  =  & 
thill  plate;  /era  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  siitf.  -ous.)  Producing  lamella-; 
composed  of  thin  plates  or  laycis  ;  foliated  in 
structure. 

"  It  la  tliatingnixhed  .  .  .  .  hy  the  himfUifarout  rlba 
ol  the  \tMVtx.'—Uvrkelty  :  Cryt'tojwnic  Boding,  §  6^7. 

la-mel'-li-form«  a.  [Lat.  /amWM  =  a  thin 
l<late,  aiid/rrnau  =  form,  shai>c.]  Having  the 
form  or  shape  t»f  a  scale  or  plate. 

la-mel-li-ros-tral,  a,  &  s,     [Lamelli- 

Kv)STRt:3.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ijimel- 
lirostres  (q.v.). 

B,  As  suhst.  :  A  member  of  the  family  La- 
niellirostres. 

la-mel-li-ros'-tres.  s.  [Lat.  lamella:  =  thin 
'lil.ttes,  and  rui.tnivi''^  i\.  beak.  So  called  be- 
cause the  edges  of  the  bill  are  fmnislied  with 
a  series  of  ti-aiisvcrse  plates  or  laniclhe,  by 
means  of  whii-h  the  birds  silt  the  ooze  in 
which  tliey  seek  their  food.] 

Ornith.  :  Cnvier's  name  for  the  Anatidie 
(ducks,  geese,  &c.). 

la-mel'-ldse,  a.  (T-at.  lameU(n);  Eng.  adj. 
*suir.  -ose.]  Covfied  with  lamellse  or  plates; 
in  the  form  nf  plates. 

lame'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  lam€;  •hj.'\ 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  lame  manner ;  like  a  cripple 
or  lame  person. 

2.  Fig.  :  Imperfectly,  feebly,  unsatisfac* 
tot  ily  ;  in  a  halting  manner. 

"  Rut  the  feet  were  hime  .  .  .  aud  therefore  stood 
tamelj/  Ui  the  verae."— 5A«A;«/j.  ;  ai  I'oa  Like  il.  iu.  1 

lame-ness,  s.    [Eng.  lame:  -ness.] 

L  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  st;i1e  of  being  lame 
or  cripjili-d  ;  an  unpaired  or  disabled  jttate  of 
the  limbs. 

"  IlAUk  feels  no  lamein'xt  of  hia  knotty  gouL" 

lieu  Jorumi :  Un  Hank  ik«  L'nurtr, 

n.  Figuratively: 

\.  Imperfection,  snsatisfactorinesSf  feeble- 
ness, Weakness. 

"If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  help  the  ?a»ipnr«  <.f 
it  with  hU  per  111  nil  Mil  ce.  either  of  thvao  ure  suttliieitt 
to  etfect  a  preaeiit  \i)i.\m.'—OryUon :  SvunUh  J-Yiar. 
(Pref.J 

2,  A  state  of  lieinii  halting;  want  of  smooth- 
ness and  ihythmical  correctness:  as,  the 
lamem^  of  a  verse. 

la-ment',  v.i.  &  t.  (Fr.  Jamenter^  from  I-at. 
lamcntor,  from  lamentum  ^  a  mournful  cry.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  nionni,  to  wail,  to  grieve  ;  to  exi)re38 
sorrow,  to  bewail. 

"  [He]  loud  lamtnted  to  the  stormy  main." 

Pofc  :  IJorncr  ;  Iliad  L  480. 

2.  To  regret  deeply ;  to  grieve ;  to  feel 
sorrow. 

■'  Where  Joy  inoet  rcTels  grief  dotli  most  lament." 
Shakt$p.  :  llnmt€(.  III.  i, 

B,  Trails. :  To  bewail,  to  mourn  over,  to 
depkire,  to  grieve  for. 

"The  lot  which  all  lament  and  none  can  shun.* 
I'opa  :  Homer;  VUyuay  XXiv.H, 

iBrlXXeilt',  8.    [Lament,  v.] 

L  Grief  or  soirow  exjircsseil  In  cries  or 
coniidaints;  lamentation;  griuf  audibly  ex* 
prcs.sed. 

"  Aud  tbrlc«  their  aorrowt  niid  Itimrrttt  n-new.* 

J'ope  :  J/wnrr:  JliaU  xxid.  17. 

•  2.  An  elegy  ;  a  mournful  air. 

iSm'-dnt-^-blo,  a.  [Vr.,  fiom  Lat.  lav\ent- 
ubilis,  Ironi  Itiinenlor  =  to  lament;  Bp.  lament' 
able;  IU\\.  lamentabile.] 

1.  To  bo  lamented,  bewailed,  or  mounted 
for;  calling  for  or  exciting  grief  or  lamenta- 
tions ;  mournful,  sad. 

"The  nrvluml  thotigli  lammtnbla  efTect  of  cxtmno 
dftiij-or  and  extreuio  j)rovocutl>>u."~i/iiciiu/ay.-  liUt. 
Jinj.,  ch.  xvll. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  grief  or  sorrow ; 
mournful. 

'*  For  T  did  pUy  a/.imrftfuf.f*  part." 

.SliiUrip.  :   Two  <,irnilrinen  uf  i'trofia,  W.  1 

S.  Pitiful,  mlsenible,  poor,  despicable, 

"  Oiiv  I'litd  In  pnrjilf.  nut  to  loM  hIa  time. 
Kata  aud  recltcn  soui*  tamtti(-ib'a  rhyiiii'.** 

Oryden  :  l'»r»lia,  1. 

"l&m'-^nt-a-blo-lj^,  adv.  lEng.  lamentable; 
•ly]     TIio  sn'me  as  Lamkntaulv  (q.v.). 

l&m'-Snt-a-^lo  I>^B>*  *■  [I^»K-  lamrutal.U: 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lament- 
able. 


l&m'-ent-a-bl^.  rulv.  (Eng.  Utmentab({e) ; -ly.} 

1.  Ill  a  lameiiiable  mauiicr ;  so  as  to  excite 

sorrow  or  grief. 

"  I  love  a  Imllatl  but  even  too  well ;  If  It  t«  d'ltfuJ 
mtittcr,  iiirrrlly  set  dowu,  ur  a  very  pIcAafUJt  thioa 
Indevd,  nim  auiuc  litmanlitblg."  —  ."t/t  tkrni>. :  h'intwri 
Ta  e.  Iv.  3. 

2.  With  lamentations  or  expressions  of  sor- 
row or  grief. 

"Now  Chil^t^u  looke<1  for  nothing  hut  death,  and 
begFiii  to  tiy  out  l*iytirtit(iijly,' —Ounyan :  i'ilffritn'l 
Pi  -jrfu.  j.t.  1. 

3.  ritifulty,  miserably,  despicably. 
liim-en-ta'-tlon,   "  lam-en-ta-^y-on.  • 

(l.at.  /a»(eij^(((y,  from  Unnrutur  -  tu  lainent 
Fr.  lamentation;  Up.  lameutaciun  ;  luil.tunun 
tazione] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  lamentingor bewailing  ;niourD' 
Ing,  wailing. 

"  UiB  sous  Itnrtnl  him,  and  all  Umel  uuide  gre«t 
ta>iiai4lnlion  fur  Idiii."—  1  j/(iciubr<-<  11.  10. 

2.  A  cry  or  audible  exi^res^iou  of  grief;  a 
wail,  an  outcry. 

•"Must  I  reliiuiiilsh  it  alt f  fa*  cried,  with  a  wild 
lameiit'iti-'i-.' 
J.on3/€Uow:  Courlthip  0/  MUa  SlanUUh.  ilL 

IL  Scripture  {PL): 

Old  Test.  Cuiio7i:  One  of  the  shorter  IkkiIcs 
of  the  Oltl  Testament.  No  aullioiH  name  ia 
attached  to  it  in  the  Hebrew  IJiMe,  where  it 
is  simjily  designated  from  its  tirst  twn  wonis, 
npi?»  {ehhah)  =  "O  In.w."  The  Septmigiut 
tianslators  cjilled  it  &p->]yoi  'Itpffxiov  {TUrenoi 
Jeremiou)  =  "  Diiges  or  Lann-ntaiums  ot 
Jeremiah."  Universal  tnnlitiun  aitniaiiea  it 
to  him,  and  the  style  is  that  of  his  aekiinw- 
Icilgt-d  prophecies,  t'f.  Lam.  i.  16,  ii.  13,  with 
Jer.  xiv.  17  ;  \jiui.  i.  10,  ii.  11,  lii.  4S-V  with 
Jer.  ix.  1,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17;  Lum.  iv.  :;l  with 
Jer.  xlix.  IJ,  ic,  &e.  Each  of  the  Ilva 
chapters  is  a  disiinct  elegy.  Chapteis  i.,  ii., 
and  iv.  have  each  Iwtnty-lwo  \erscs,  anil  be- 
ginning Willi  ihe  twenij-two  llel>iew  Iett«*i¥ 
al}>habctically  aiiangtd.  Cliup.  iii.  htu>  sixiy 
six  verses,  commencing  willi  the  leiteis  ol  thi 
ali>lial>ct.  thiice  lepeated.  The  tilth  clmptet 
is  not  alphabetically  ai  ranged,  though  it  also 
lias  twenty-two  veises.  The  theme  is  tlir 
destruction  aud  desolation  ot  Jeiusidem.  Aiid 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  its  iiihal  it^nts.  with 
the  miserv  of  the  snrvivois.  It  is  chanted  ii: 
part  of  the  Jewish  riluul  uit  the  9ih  ui  Ab^ 
in  our  month  of  July. 

la-ment'-ed,  3x1.  par.  or  a.    (Lamest,  v.) 

"  la-ment'-ed-ly,  a(/u.  [Kng.  lamenlfd  ;  Jy.; 
Ill  a  lamented  or  luinentjiblu  manner  ;  lament- 
ably. 

"  Suiiietltnra  they  are  not  both  actors,  but  the  one  of 
them  luoht  lamtnltxUy  itnulve."— J/titofi .  C'v/{U(«.  ton. 

la-ment'-er,   «.      [Kng.   lament;    -er.]     One 
who  mourns  or  lamcnls  ;  u  mourner. 
"Strike  tho  stml^ht  lamtintrn  Juiiih' 

Srotut ;  Uh  tha  death  uf  hit  »cAvOif»»a«Mr. 

la-men'-tin,  «.    [Lamantin.1 

I9  mont'lng,  jyr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [Lauknt,  «.| 

A.  A  B.  Aa  yr.  par.  <£  ^rficip.  oiij. :  (&e« 


tin 


■■lb). 


C.  As  snbst, :  Lamentation,  mourning,  grief, 

wailing. 

"  In  wild  tnrr.attiingi  that  would  touch 
A  liiart  i>f  stone  she  thilel.M  In*  lutuifli* 

Jtoora:  /'tr*- tVorthippm^ 

la-mont-lng-l^,  adv.    [Eng  larnrntinn:    ly.} 
Ui  a  lanu-utiiig  nianner;  with  laiiieiitatiuiis. 

l&m'-e-rd,  «.    |Sp.]    A  Mailed  receiver,  wliero 

the  slimes  (inn<l  clin)>;eil  with  uuiikious  or 
nrgcntifeii'Us  parlielo,  or  Utlh)  ai-e  tleposiU'd 
fioiii  the  ariiistrn,  to  part  »illi  a  ]»ution  of 
their  water,  aiicl  rtCeiimulate  till  snilicient  to 
form  a  torta,  Iu  which  tiio  amulgainutiua  i« 
iH'rformed. 

"  lam'-6-tor,  s,  [Eng.  lame ;  t  connective ;  ••r.J 

.Vcnpple. 


la  ml-O,  «.  [Lat.,  fWim  Gr.  Aama(lMmia)  m 
a  fabulous  monster  HJiid  to  feeil  un  man'AllcMh.l 
I.  Creek  iC  lintmtn  Mytlatt.  :  An  cvd  M]'iiit, 
having  the  scinblancn  itf  n  8>-i|'cnt,  wiili  the 
h<a<l,  or  at  bant  Ihe  nn-nin.  of  a  bcauiilnl 
Woman,  whoso  whole  ll;.'nre  tliu  lamia  waf 
BupposiHl  to  asHiinie,  for  the  jmrposc  o(  serur- 
Ing  Ihe  love  of  Kome  man.  ^Imin,  it  wng 
feigned,  it  toro  In  pieces  and  dt  \. med.  The 
nmst  clrcuniMtanfinl  iiccoutit  that   has  come 


biSl,  hS^;  p^t.  J<S^l:  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  bon^h  ;  go.  ilcom:  thin,  (his;  sin*  as;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  o^st.     ph  -  C 
-«lan,    tlan  -  shan.     Uon,  -Blon  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -5I011  =-  zhiin.    -oloos.  -Uous,  ■  sloua  =  sbus.    -bio,  -dlo.  &.u  =  b^l.  df  L 
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lamiacesB— lamnidas 


down  to  us  is  to  be  found  in  Pliilostratus  (de 
Vita  ApoL,  lib.  iv.),  where  Lycius  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  love  witli  one  of  the.se  spirits, 
but  was  delivered  by  his  master  Apoll"iiius, 
who,  *'  by  some  probable  eoiyectures,  found 
her  out  tri  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia."  (Burton : 
Aval  of  M dan.  (ISSl),  p.  495).  Keats's  Lamia 
is  an  amplification  uf  this  story.  (Cf.  Horace, 
A.  P.,  340.)  Later  the  word  was  used  to 
signify  a  witch,  an  enchantress.    [Incubus, 

LlLITH.] 

%  The  w«rd  n*^''?  (UHth)  occurs  only  once  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the  A.  V.  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  14)  it  is  translated  *'  screech-owl/'  with 
•'  night  monster"  as  a  marginal  reading.  The 
Vulgate  lias  lamia,  and  lamia  or  lamya  is 
found  in  tlie  Great  Bible,  and  in  Coverdale's, 
Matthew's,  Becke's,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

2.  Entonu  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Laniiinse  (q  v.).  The  species  chietly 
Inhabit  wooded  cnuntiiea  within  the  tropics, 
especially  South  America.  One,  Lamia  UMer^ 
is  British. 

la-inl-a'-9e-£e,  «.  pL     [lat.  lamiium};  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ocecc.] 
Bot.:  [Labiate]. 

^i'-mi-dse,  s.  pi,     [Lat,  lam(iuTn);  fem.  pL 
adj.  surt'.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiata,  tribe  Stacheae, 

A-nu['i'-na9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lami{a)  ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  aijj.  suit',  -inm.} 

Entmfi. :  A  suUfamily  of  Cerambycidje.  It 
consists  nf  beetles  with  loni;  antennte,  with 
a  vertical  forehead  generally  at  right  angles  to 
tb«  axis  of  the  body.  They  are  found  ou  the 
wooS  of  trees,  ami  are  often  so  variegated  in 
colour  with  adj-ressed  hairs  as  to  resemble 
the  wood  on  wliich  they  live.  Some  tropical 
Bpeciea,  however,  are  brightly  coloured. 

&m'-ui-a  (pi.  laxn'-i-ii£e),  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  thin  plate  or  scale  ;  a  plate 
or  thin  I'ieue  of  metd ;  a  thin  slice  of  wnnd 
need  for  decorative  purposes,  or  of  ivory  for 
the  paiut«r  ;  veneer  of  all  kinds. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy ; 

(1)  A  plate ;  as,  the  laviince  of  the  vertebne. 

(2)  A  layer;  as,  the  lamina  cinerea  (gi'»y 
layer),  which  connects  the  coi-^^us  callosum  and 
the  commissure  of  the  cerebrum, 

2.  Bot. :  The  blade  or  expanded  surface  of 
a  leaf ;  the  leaf  of  a  plant  without  its  petiole. 

3.  Genl. :  A  term  used  of  the  smaller  layers 
Into  which  a  stratum  is  divided. 

i&m-in-a-bil'-i-ty',  s.  [Eng.  laminahU  ;  'ity.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  laminable. 

iftm'-in-a-ble,  o,  [Eng.  lamin{a);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  formed  into  laminse  or  thin 
plates  ;  capable  of  being  extended  into  thiu 
plates  by  pressure  between  steel  or  iron  rollers. 

Uim-i-nsB.  s.pU    [Lacuna.] 

tfijn'-i-nar,  a.  [Lat  lamin(n)  =  a  scale,  a 
thin  plate  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ar.J  Consisting  of 
lamina  or  thin  jdates  ;  in  layers. 

laminar-fission,  s. 

Tctrol :  Flaggy  cleavage,  one  of  Ratley's 
•'  Structural  Planes," 

Ifim-i-nar'-i-ai,  s.  [Lat.  Zamtna^q.v.) ;  sing, 
fem.  sutr.  -aiia.  Xamcd  from  the  Diadder-like 
character  of  the  frouds.J 

Bot  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Laminarid*,  or  the  order  Lamiua- 
riaeeift.  In  place  of  leaves  there  is  a  plane 
ribless  expansion.  The  stem  is  either  naked 
or  fringed.  The  young  stalks  of  Laminaria 
digitata  and  L.  saccharina,  called  tangles,  are 
eaten.  The  first  of  these  with  L,  b^tlbosa  are 
most  valued  of  the  genus  for  kelp  manufac- 
ture. L.  saccharina  is  used  as  an  imperfect 
hydrometer.  It  is  administered  in  India  in 
goitre,  scrofula,  and  syphilis.  So  are  L.  brac- 
teata  and  the  large  Australian  species,  L. 
potatorum. 

l&in-i-nar-i-a'-9e-S0,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat. 
laminar i(j.i) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  saff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  dark-spored  Algals. 
They  are  olive-coloured,  unjointed  seaweeds, 
with  superficial  spores  which  form  indettnite 
cloud-like  patches,  or  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  frond.    Many  of  them  are  of  large  size. 


l&m-i-nar'-i-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  toTJiiTiart(a)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  sutr.'-an..l 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  algaceous 
genus  Laminaria  (q.v.X 

1  am  1  n  arian-zone,  s. 

Zool.  Gtog. :  The  second  of  the  great  marine 
zones  into  which  Molluscs  are  distributed,  a 
zone  from  low  wat^r  to  fifteen  fathoms  in 
depth.  The  laminaria  and  other  seaweeds 
lorni  miniature  forests  in  whiuh  are  the  veget- 
able-feeding molluscs,  Lacuna,  Rissoa,  also 
bivalves,  eephalopods,  ire.  In  tropical  seas 
there  is  often  coral  instead  of  seaweeds.  The 
oyster  beds  of  the  north  and  tlie  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  south  are  in  the  lamiuariau  zone. 

l^m'-in-ar-ite,  s.    [Lamisarites-I 

Falaxtbut.:  A  species  of  Laminarites  (q.v.X 

lam-in-a-ri'-tes,  s.  [Mud.  Lat  laminari(a) 
(q.v.);  -ite^^Falaiont.).'] 

Pakeobot. :  The  name  given  by  Brongniart 
to  what  he  deemed  a  fossil  algal  from  the 
Secondary  rocks  of  Aix,  near  La  Kochelle. 

lam'-in-a-rjr,  a.  [Eng.  lamin(a)  ;  -ary.)  Con- 
sisting or  composed  ot  tlnu  plates  or  layers. 

lam'-i-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  lamina  =  a  thin  plate.] 
lu  split  up  iuto  thin  plates  or  layers. 

"Wetootcaaoancewf  Ui;it  [retiueil  silver  land  having 
laminated  it,  we  lAst  it  uj-ou  twictj  its  wei(,'btoi  beaWu 
htiiiiiumt'i.'—iioyle  ;  H'urint,  ul  Si. 

lam'-i-nate,  lam'-i-nat-ed,  a,  [Lat. 
{amiJi(fl.);  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ate,  -ated.)  Cciii- 
sistiiig  of  laminae,  or  thiu  plates  or  scales,  in 
layers  one  over  the  other. 

"  I  took  two  parcels  ot  gold,  the  one  common  gold 
thiuly  laimnaC-iU.  aud  Uia  oUier  very  weU  Kliued." — 
Boyle  :  Works,  ui.  ii. 

laminated-archt  s.  A  timber  arch  made 
of  succesbivt:  thicknesses  of  planking  bent  on  to 
a  centering  and  -secured  together  by  tree-nails. 

laminated  pipe,  s.  Water,  sewer,  or 
gas  pipe  made  ol  tliicknesses  of  veneer  or 
scale  board  successively  wraj'ped  to  obtain 
thickness  and  strength.  Each  layer  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  asphalt,  and  the 
grain  of  alternate  layers  passes  in  transverse 
directions,  so  as  to  secure  an  intiuuite  bond 
and  a  line  of  resistance  to  disruption  in  any 
direction,  lengthwise,  oblique,  or  across  the 
pipe  circumference.  The  veneer  is  sometimes 
made  to  alternate  witl)  fabric  or  an  adhesive 
composition. 

laminated-rib,  &  An  arched  beam 
made  of  planks  bi-nt,  laid  flatwise  in  layen>, 
and  seemed  by  bolts.    IArcued-bea3I.] 

lam'-i-nat-ing,  2>r.  par.  oro,    [Lakinate,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot, :  Separating  into  several  plates  or 
lajei-s. 

laminating  -  macliine,  s,  A  gold- 
beater's ruUmg-uiiU  for  reducing  the  ingot  of 
gold  to  f>uch  a  thickness  that  a  square  iuch 
will  weigh  6^  grains.  The  ingot  weighs  two 
ounces,  and  is  i  inch  broad.  The  rollei-s  are 
of  hard  steel,  and  extend  the  ingot  to  a  ribbon. 
The  gold  is  frequeuUy  annealed  during  the 
process. 

lamlnating-roUer,  a. 

Metal-working :  One  of  a  set  by  which  a  faggot 
or  bloom  is  drawn  out  into  a  bar  or  sheet. 

lam-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  laminuiu),  v. ; 
'tioiu]  The  state  of  being  composed  of  small 
lamina  or  plates. 

"Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamtnatton  artd  fissile 
structure  of  volaiuio  rocks  of  the  trachytic  structure 
...  to  their  having  moved,  when  liquid,  iu  the  direc- 
tion ol  the  l&miiiEe.' —  Lj/ell :  btutie/U'i  i^ementa  qf 
analogy.  !>.  5T9. 

lam-i-nif' -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat  VxmxTna  =  a 
thin  plate,  a  layer  ;}ero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suit'.  -OKS.]  Constructed  of  laminai  or  thin 
plates  in  layers. 

•  lam'-ish,  a.  [Eng,  fam(e),  a.  ;-is7i.)  Some- 
what lame. 

"  A  vein  .  .  .  which  ever  after  ooatsloDetl  Mm  to  go 
lamith. ' — Wood'.  Atheiua  Ox<fn..  IL 

*  lam'-i-ter,  *  lam'-e-ter,  s,  [Lambter.)  a 

cnpple.     {iicotch.) 

la'-mi-um,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  dead  nettle,  from 

Gr,  Aaifios  (lidmos)  =  the  throat.     Tlie  genus 

received    its    name  from   the   uhape  of   the 

flowers.] 

Bot.:   Dead  nettle;  a  gentis  of  Labiate, 


family  Lamids-  (<i.v.).  It  consists  of  hairy 
plants,  with  many  whorls  or  leafy  bracteate 
heads  of  flowers.  Calyx  tubular  or  subcam- 
panulate,  with  five  teeth  ;  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  arched,  lower  tritid,  spreading ;  sta- 
mens four ;  authera  converging  in  pairs,  the 
cellsdiverging.  Thirty-five  species  are  known. 
Five  are  British.  Lamium  pnrjutreum.,  L.  ill' 
tej^nedium,  L.  amplexicaule,  L.  album,  and  L, 
GaieobdoloTu 

*  I^TtiTn,  *  lamb  (&  silent),  *  lam,  v.t.  (IceL 
lemja  =  to  beat ;  lama  =  to  bruise  ;  A.S.  Ire- 
man  —  to  thrash  ;  Icel.  lamning  =  a  beating.) 
To  beat  souudly  ;  to  thrash. 

"  A  fellow  whom  he  lambed  most  borrlbl7.* — HU- 

ion :  TruveU  in  England,  p.  80i 

Lam-mas,  *  Lam-masse,  &.  6i  a.    (A.3. 

hlijjnuv^,  hlarmnuesse,  from  /ji4/'=aloaf,  nussse 
^a  mass.] 

A-  As  subst.  :  The  first  day  of  August,  so 
called  because  on  that  day,  in  Auglo-Saxoa 
times,  a  loaf  was  oflered  as  an  ottering  of 
first-fruits. 

"To  the  tommowe afterward  hespouseJe  the  quene." 
Kobert  of  Olouc€»l<^.  p.  817. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
first  day  of  August. 

%  Shipley  (Gloss.  Eccles.  Terms)  consider* 
Lammas  an  abridgment  of  P'iiicula  mass,  or, 
the  feast  of  St..  Peter  ad  Viucula,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  delivei-ance  from  chains, 
which  is  celebrated  on  August  1. 

If  JtLatt*:T  Lammas:  Never:  equivalent  to 
"Greek  kalends." 

Lanunas-day«  «,  The  first  of  August; 
Lammas. 

Lanunas-eve,  a.    The  eve  of  Lammas 

Day  ;  the  thirty-fii-st  of  July. 

Lammas-tide,  s.    Lammas-time  or  8ea> 

son  (q.v.). 

"  bbe  is  not  fourteen  ;  bow  long  Ib  It  now 
To  La'nmai-tid<^'  ?  " 

i>hiiketp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  L  & 

•  l^m'-mer,  •  lam-er»  *  laum-«r,  s.  &  o. 

[Perhaps  for  VammeTf  a  Frenchified  form  of 
amber.] 

A,  As  STibst. :  Amber. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  amber. 

"A   gTocmm    gown.   ItjoiTrurr   beads,  and   a   clean 
cockeniouj'." — Scott :  BriiU  qf  Lamniermoor,  ch.  xiL 

lam'-mer-geijer,  laem'-mer-gey-er, 

lem'-mer-gey-er,  s.     [Ger.  IdvimergtUr ; 

laimner,  pi.  of  lammz=&  lamb,  and  geier — 

a  vulture. J 

Omitk. :  The  name  given  in  i^arts  of  Switzer- 


LAMMEBQEIER 

land,  &c.,   to  an   eagle,    GypaHus  barbatut, 
[Griffon,  2.} 

l^m'-nai^  s.     [Gr.  \aftva  (himnxx),  the  same  as 
Aojuta  {lamia).]     [Lamia.J 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lainnidse  (q.v.).  Uimna  cornubica  is  the  Por- 
beagle or  Beauiuaris-shark  (q.v.). 

2.  PaUeont.  :  Teeth  apparently  belonging  to 
the  genus  occur  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

lam'-ni-d£e,  s.  pi,    [Mod.  Lat.,  &u.  2amn(a) 
(4. v.);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ailj.  suft".  -idee.] 

1,  Ichthy. :  Porbeagles  :  a  family  of  Selachoi- 
dei  (Sharks).  No  nictitating  membrane,  no 
spiracles,  or  only  minute  foramina  in  their 
place.  The  gill-o]>enings  are  usually  wide. 
Dr.  Gtinther  divides  the  family  into  two  sub- 
families, Lamnina  and  Selachina  (q.v.), 

2.  Palaont.:  Teeth,  Ac  belonging  to  the 
family  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  and  the 
Tertiary. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  w^lf ,  work,  who.  son ;  miite,  cuh,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  Uw. 


lamnina— lampooner 
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lian-Xii''H&t  8.  p{,  [Mod.  Lat.  Zu/nrt(a);  Lat. 
ut'Ut.  pL  a>^.  uutf.  -irut.] 

Ichihy. :  A  sub-family  of  IximnMsp,  con- 
taining the  genera  Luinua,  Carrlurodou,  Odon- 
taaplH,  and  AlupticiiLs.    {Uiintlier.) 

liSm-niln'-i^-a.  (ul  as  wi),  s.  [Lrit.  limTui, 
u  ciiiitr.  f'T  I'lmiii't,  and  uniiuis  =s  a  nail.) 

Z»>1  :  A  nmne  Riven  by  Pntf.  Wagner  to  a 
section  of  the  Panhydennata,  having  tl;tttentM| 
nails  instead  of  lioufs.  It  contaiuii  only  one 
family,  ilynit-idaj  (q.v.). 

l&mp,  *  lampe,  s.  [Fr.  lampe,  from  I>at. 
hiiiii>aa,  Gr.  Aa/j.ira?  {Utmpas)  =  :i  torcli,  ali^'ht ; 
\dfj.inu  {lamp6)=  to  sLiine  ;  Gcr.  tamjv  ;  ItaL 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  A  vessel  in  early  timea  of  rude  pot- 
tery, later  of  inetiil,  glass,  or  porccdain,  fi>r 
tlie  production  of  artill'-ial  light  by  means  of 
tlie  combustion  of  a  wick  inseiled  in  oil  or 
other  highly  inflammable  matter. 

"Tli«  wUe  [Tiiylusl  took  oU  iu  their  reasels  with 
their /am;>j." — A/utt,  \xiv.  4. 

('2)  In  a  loose  sense,  the  word  is  used  for 
some  other  conlrivauce  of  jiroduciiigaitilicial 
ii^lit :  as,  a  gas-/amp,  an  electric-/a»tp. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  resembling  or  suggesting 
e  lamp  in  use  oi-  appeamnce  ;  anything  which 
gives  out  or  possesses  light  real  or  meta- 
phorical ;  anything  shining  as  a  luminary. 

"  Thv  word  !■*  a  ta-np  onto  my  feet  and  a  Ugbt  unto 
nay  iAiU.'—P»u/nu  cxix.  los. 

lamp-bracket,  s.  A  branch  extending 
from  a  wall  or  pillar  to  hold  a  lamp. 

lamp-burner,  s,  Tlie  portion  of  a  lamp 
at  which  tlie  wiok  is  exjiostd,  adjusti-d,  and 
ignited.  Its  crowning  jiortion  is  usually  such 
as  to  direct  a  current  of  air  upon  the  wick  to 
insure  a  more  iterfecl  combustion. 

lamp-cement,  a,  A  cement  for  hmss 
mountings  ujnin  glass,  sul-1i  as  on  lamps,  is 
made  by  boiling  p'sin  .1  parts  with  causticsoda 
1  part,  in  water  5  parts,  thus  making  a  kind  of 
Boap,  which  ia  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  zinc-wliite.  white-lead,  or  pre- 
cijiitatcd  ehalk.  It  is  unaffected  by  petroleum 
or  similar  burning-fluids. 

lamp-chimney,  s.  The  glass  funnel 
^vlii<;h  HiLTeiuses  thti  draft  and  jirotects  th<; 
ll.irae  of  a  lamp.  i.;iinp-cliinmeys  are  usually 
made  of  glass,  but  have  be*  n  made  of  mira, 
metal  with  mii^  wiudi>ws,  horn,  and  j'orce- 
lain.  Their  forms  are  various,  from  the 
straight  cylinder  of  the  German  student's 
lamp  to  the  obese  I'Ulb  of  commoner  vai'ieties. 
Thuy  have  also  been  made  in  varioua  con- 
voluted and  spiral  forms,  designed  to  give 
ereatcr  lil>erty  of  expansiim  with  changes  of 
temperature.  They  have  also  been  split  longi- 
tudinally, HpiniUy,  and  made  with  hides,  the 
iiiteiitifm  being  in  <'a<'li  case  to  make  them 
less  liablt)  Ut  fiucture  by  heat  or  a  blow. 

iMmp-chimney  cleaner : 

Domestic:  A  i)ad  or  brush  for  cleaning  the 
chimneys  and  glasses  of  lamps.  It  is  usually 
made  exi>anding,  so  as  to  bear  upon  opposite 
portions  of  the  inside. 

Uunp-oone,  9.  A  dome-shaped  op  conical 
?ap,  with  a  slit  f<ir  the  llanm,  and  placed  over 
end  around  the  wick  and  wtrk-tul>e  of  a 
tiimp,  t*>  conct-iitrate  the  citrrent  of  air  at 
tlie  throat  of  the  cone. 

lamp-oil,  «.  Auy  oil  used  for  llliuninating 
pui  poses. 

lamp  post,  8,  A  stand  for  a  street-lamp, 
usually  atfiiittcd  for  gas.  The  pijics  rises  In- 
side the  hullow  po.st,  with  a  buruer  uu  top 
eurroundud  by  a  glaz^:d  lantern. 

lamp-shade,  s.  A  screen  phtced  aliovo 
the  llglit  to  intercept  nr  midlow  it.  It  may 
liavi-  a  dark  t-xteriur  and  reflecting  interior 
fiurfiicu. 

lamp- shells, «.  pi 

Z»uU-gy: 

1.  {'tn,  :  The  clasH  Brarhlopodn  (q.v.),  tho 
■liape  of  the  shidl,  with  tln^  Imlo  fitr  the  ]ta«- 
BJige  of  the  peduncle,  i)rrsenting  aonie  resem- 
blance t<>an  Ktruacan  lamp. 

2.  Sprc  :  Th-  g.-nus  Terebratuln  (q.v.X 

lamp-Stove,  «.  A  stove  In  which  the 
ln'(t  is  rd)t.iiiied  by  Iho  burning  of  oil  In 
wirks  briirath  tho  kettle,  ovon,  die. 

lamp-wlok,  r. 

1.  On/,  hing.  :  The  cnpfllary  or  fornmlnous 


mat4.'rial  which  conducts  oil  or  gre-ise  t-o  tt*? 
part  where  It  is  consumed  in  thell;4iuo.  Wiiks 
are  usually  of  woven  llbre — cotton,  for  iu- 
sLaiice,  but  have  been  made  of  jtaper-pulp, 
asbestos,  biscuit  of  flre-clay,  &c. 

2.  Hot. :  Pkli)mi3  Lychnitis,  one  of  the  I*a- 
biat^  (Q.V.).  It  is  an  evergreen  shiub,  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
England  in  15GS. 

"  l^mp  (I),  v.l.  &.  i.     (Lamp,  «.] 

A,  Trans, :  To  light  up,  as  a  lamp;  to  illu- 
minate. 

"  Did  towards  me  those  lamping  tanis  direct. ** 
Jtrurn'iiond,  a.  XV. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shine  ;  to  give  light. 

[theres  aud  tumid'ia  b 
tipeiuer:  F.  Q.,  UL 

l^mp  (2),  v.i.  [A  variant  of  limp  (q.v.)]  To 
walk  quickly  aud  with  long  strides.    {Scotch.) 

*  lam'-pS.d,  8.  [Gr,  Aa/iAira?  {lanipas),  genit. 
Aa/j.7ra6os  {^lampaao^),'\   A  lamp ;  a  candlestick. 

l&m'-pa-des,  s,  pi.    [Laupad.] 

ZooL:  Tlie  name  given  by  the  early  modem 
naturalists,  specially  liy  Menscheii  in  1787 
and  iiumphreys  in  17^7,  to  the  Lamp-shells, 
[Brachiopoda.] 

*  l^m'-pa-dlSt,  8,  [Gr.  Aaiajrafico-TTj?  {lampa- 
dint^),  from  Aajun-a?  {lainpas),  genit.  Aa/ixjrafios 
{lampados  =  a  lamp.]  One  who  gained  a  prize 
in  the  lampadrome. 

l^m'-pa-dite,  s.  [Named  by  Hust  aRer 
L;iuii>udius  ;  sufl".  -iU  (.Uta.).] 

Mln. :  A  variety  of  Wad  containing  4  to 
18  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  coppi-r,  and  some- 
times  oxivle  of  cobalt.  Passes  into  niela- 
conite  (q.v.).  Dana  makes  it  a  sub-species 
of  Wad  (q.v.),  but  it  is  probably  only  a  mix- 
ture. 

lim'-pa-drome,  s,  [Gr.  Aa/i7ra57]£po;aia(/uTrt- 
padadrumia).  fvvHW  Aa/irra?  {Uunihts),  gdiit. 
AafiTra6os  (/am/wu/'js)  =  a  lamp,  and  6p6(*os 
{droiiios)  =  a  running ;  fipap.cii'  {drarMin)  = 
to  run.] 

Gr.  Antiq.:  A  torch-race  which  it  was 
customary  to  exliibit  at  certain  sacred  festi- 
vals. Tlie  couipetitora  were  young  men,  to 
each  of  whom  a  li;;lited  torch  was  given,  atid 
ho  who  arrived  hrst  at  the  goal  with  his 
torch  still  alight  was  the  wiuni:r. 

l^m'-pas.    14m'-p4ss,    *lam'-pdr8,   a. 

[l''v.  laiiipas.\ 

Farriery :  A  disease  in  horses,  consisting  of 
a  swelling  of  the  flesh,  about  the  size  of  a 
nut.  In  tiie  roof  of  tlie  mouth,  rising  above 
the  teeth. 

"Tnmbled  with  the  tampngs,  lufected  with  the 
bahiouB.'—.'ihakesp. :  Taming  of  (A«  iArw.  tlL  2. 

lam-p^s-Bo'  (m  as  n),  a.    [Fr.] 

Ihr. :  The  same  as  Lanoued  (q.v.). 

l&mp'-ate,  a.     [Eng.  Zam/^u;);  -ate.] 
Cheiit. :  A  salt  of  laiiipic  acid. 

Ifimp'-bl&ok.  3.  [Eng.  /amp,  and  black.)  A 
in.-arly  pure  form  of  amorplioiw  carl'on,  ob- 
t4iined  by  tho  imperfect  ciimbuBtion  of  oil  or 
resin.     It  is  used  as  a  jiigment. 

lampblaok-fumaoo.  s.    A  oyllndrlcAl 

chnmlier,  lined  with  sheepskin  or  canvas, 
and  having  a  conical  top.  The  top  is  pn)vid<-d 
with  a  cowl,  through  wliich  tho  nioie  volatile 
products  of  combustion  escape,  the  carbon 
adhering  to  the  lining  of  the  chamber.  At 
one  side  is  a  smaller  comnumicjtting  com- 
l>artmont,  provided  with  a  graU^',  on  wliich  a 
vessel  containing  the  hydrocarlion,  resin,  coal- 
tar,  or  similar  substance,  is  placed,  aud  heated 
by  a  lire  l>eniiath. 

l&m'-per  eel,  s.    [Lampkcv.] 

l&m'-pem,   s.     [Altered   for  the   puriMJso  of 

disliiielloii  from  Eiig.,  <ic.  Inmj'rey  (t\.v.}  (t).] 
Ichthy.:  The  river  lamprey,  }'etmmy:on 
JliiviatilLH.  The  Imck  is  dark  blue,  the  Hides 
silvery.  It  is  smaller  than  the  sea  lamprey. 
It  is  found  in  many  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Euroi»u,  North  Amiriea,  and  Japan.  It 
al'ouiids  iu  tho  Thames,  and  is  caught  and 
sold  Tor  bait.  Tho  price  in  Ju^i  lo  £3  pur 
Dtoii.-^aiid. 

'  l&m  -pors.  I.    [LAMI-A8.1 

l&m'-p5t.  lam  pit, «.    [Limpkt.] 

L&m'-pd  torf,  «.  }>l.   [Namofl  trma  Ijnmpett^r, 


in  Car<ligansliire,  at  whieh  exists  a  college  for 
theologieal  student.-*,  founded  by  Hi>hop  Bur- 
ges-s  iu  It5*i2,  erected  in  1S27,  and  incorporated 
iu  1S28.] 

CA.  //ijrf. ;  An  association  formed  among 
his  fellow  students  by  Mr,,  afterwards  Rev., 
Henry  James  Prince,  who  ent^^r^  1  I^ni{H'ter 
College  in  March,  183(3.  In  June.  1S42.  at  a 
meeting  in  bwausea,  he  Is  aaid  to  have  put 
forth  [uetensions  to  be  an  incarnation  of  tbfi 
Uoly  GhoHt,  which,  being  repudiated  by  the 
majority  itf  his  lirethren,  h-d  hiui  to  le-ave  the 
college  and  seeede  fttjui  the  Church  ol  Eng- 
land an<l  found  an  institution  c;ilU-d  the 
Agai'cmone  (q.v.).  Called  also  Lainpet4.*r 
Bi-ethreii.  The  association  does  not  !i  go  re  as 
a  sect  in  the  Registrar-General's  returns. 

Lam-pe'-tlan^  (ti  as  sh), «.  pi  [See  def  | 
(7i.  Ui.^t.':  A  snet,  probably  of  the  fourth 
or  Ilfth  century,  said  to  derive  their  nanie 
from  their  founder  Lampetius,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  St.  John  Damascene 
(de  lt<t:r  (ed.  15-lS),  p.  359)  deseril>e.s  them  as 
teaching  that  no  tjliristian  should  do  any- 
thing  unwillingly  or  by  constraint,  and  aaya 
that  their  freedom  degenerated  mio  luxnse. 
Th'-y  have,  at  various  times,  been  ideiilihed 
with  the  Massaliaiis,  Adelphians,  and  Mar- 
cioniats,  bat  were  probably  a  branch  of  the 
Eiieliites. 

*  lamp'-fiiU,  n.  [Eng.  tom;),and/a/i.J  Starry. 

"A  Wiuporall  beauty  of  the  litmnfull  aklenL" 

l^mp'-io,  a.     [From  (Dobereiner's)  lamp,  the 

name  given  to  the  platinum  spiral  over  a  spirit 
lamp ;  -ic] 

lamplc-acld,  «. 

Chimin. :  C4U4O3.  Aldehydic-acid,  acetylous- 
aeid,  etlieric  acid.  An  acid  discovere*!  by 
Davy  aud  Karailay,  antl  called  l)y  l*rof.  Daniell 
lainpic  acid.  If  a  spiral  of  |>latitium  wire  )>e 
kept  at  a  red  heat  in  the  wick  of  11  spirit-lam]t, 
and  the  volatile  produeta  of  eombustioD  con- 
densed, an  acid  liquid  is  obUiineii,  the  vapour 
of  wliich  has  the  odour  of  aldehyde,  and 
strongly  aftecta  tlie  eyes.  This  is  called 
lanipic  aeid,  but  I'y  many  cheniista  it  Is  con- 
sitlered  to  t>e  a  mi\tureofaldehyile,  acetic  and 
formic  acids.  It  is  a  transparent,  ctdourless 
liquid  ;  Kp.  gr.  1*015,  possessing  a  sour,  harsh 
taste,  aud  disagreeable  pungent  otlour.  It  has 
a  powerfully  reducing  action,  and  if  heated 
with  the  oxides  of  silver  or  gidd,  convert* 
them  into  tlie  metallic  state,  a  li({iiid  leniaiuing 
whieli  is  found  to  conUun  acetic  acid. 

*l&mp'-ing,  a.      [Eng.  lamp;  •ing.\    Shining 

as  a  lamp  ;  sparkling. 

"  Iliti'py  hues,  on  wlilcb  with  st-trry  Il)tht 
TtJt>iia  lamputg  eytks  wUl  ilelgii  SMiiictluie*  to  look.* 
Sjtritter :  6vnneti,  L 

Hdm'-pl-on,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  o{  Uimpt\]  A 
.^iLi.ill  Tuup,  used  for  illuininatiuus  and  doc(^ 
rations. 

"Down  tho  cvurt  Uir««  lampioru  flATc." 

/t.  iiroteniiiif  :  liAt^mjlabilUjf. 

lam'-pit,  s.     [Limpet]    A  limpet. 

"Trlmuplikiit  cruNhlu't  like  »  iuii^mI, 
Ur  lampu  ulivll." 
Burrxt:  Th*  AiUhar'9  KarnettCrif, 

'l&mp'-lSss,  a.  [E^ng.  lamp:  -lus.]  Without 
ur  destitute  <if  a  lamp  ;  not  reflecting  light. 


l&mp'-light  0'^'  silent),  5.  [Kuk'.  Uimp,  and 
liilht]    The  light  given  at  night  by  Iami>it. 

liimp'-light-er  (gh  silent),  $.  [Kng.  lamp, 
and  liijhter.]  Out)  whose  occupation  Ia  bo 
light  the  public  lumps  ut  night. 

"AuU  tlic  ttAlf-brvAt)il«««/'i»t^N0A/rr.  hs'B  Inth*  art." 

l&m-poon'.  «.  [Fr.  UimiH^n  ~  a  drinking  song, 
so  tailed  fi-om  tlio  exclamation  hmju'tis  f  m 
let  us  drink,  frequently  iiitrtHluci'd  into  Huot 
Bun^'s  ;  tamper  a  to  drink.)  A  pui?*onal  Hatlit 
written  or  publiaiirtl  ;seurnloiiH  Hbutte,  iittuuU] 
of  some  one  pnunim-ntly  before  the  public. 

"Hfinio  fiuM>tluiia  iitKli^xntcnt'  .  .  .  itmiiM<l  Um 
Uiwrii  li)-  /.iinfxxrru  III  Kiiitilfth  >u<l  Lntlii  oit  ttl*  b«t«r^ 
(lnx).' — i/uoiiufajf ;  Uiil.  A'n^.,  oli.  a«1I. 

l&m-podn',  v.t.  |l>AMi->HiN.  9.\  To  write  Uia* 
pi>oii>.  iijion  ;  to  nbusp  with  jieisonal  (Wtlrr. 

"Uiiwiil  i««u  bad  t4im$>MH*<t  him  "—Uarautmtt  ' 
UUt,  Kni;..  cli.  kls. 

l&m  podn'-or,  ».  tRng.  lampoon;  -rr.]  One 
uho  laiiqMions  another;  nnt<  who  writeii  {>cr- 
Hoiinl  satiro  on  oltirni ;  a  writer  of  hitn]H»onft. 

"  l-tmif<onm  And  crltlek*  nifthpil  Ui  Hkt  k  IUI»i." 
OitckiMi/lutrntktr^  :  A7«wrioii  a.'  n  PoH  /'lurAaM. 


t>6il.  b6^;  p6iit.  j<$^l;  cat,  90!!,  ohoms,  9hln.  ben^h;   ffo.  ftom;  thin,  this;  sin.  af ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon.  ofist.      lAg, 
-slao,   ttan  -^  sh^n.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,    9I0D  -  zhun.      -clous,  -tlous.  -aious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  dtc.  -  bfl.  dfl. 
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lampoonry— lance 


•l&m-poon-rjr, s.  (Eog.  ?.impoo»t;-rj.]  The 
act  cif  laiiiiiooning  ;  a  lampoon  ;  personal 
abuse  or  satire. 

lam-pr^-chaa'-ni-iim.  s.  [Gr.  Xa^^pos 
(tam;.ra<)  =  liri^ht,  brilliant,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
{a)cfuvnium  (q.v.).] 

Bol.  :  A  genus  of  Composites.  Xnmjmi- 
cjKettiiim  micTocephalum.  an  Indian  plant,  is 
said  by  Dymock  to  be  used  medicinaUy  as  an 
aromatic  bitter.    (Report  ddcutta  Exhibition.) 

I&m'-prel,  lam'-pron,  ».    [Lampkey.] 

l&m'-prey.  'lam-preye,  s.  [Pr.  tawpnte: 
Prov.  lampri:a,  lampm,  liioii>rada;  Sp.  s,  rort. 
lamprm  :  Ital.  lampreilt,  from  Lat  !<imp€(rn  = 
the  lamprey,  from  (<im(io  =  to  lict:,  and  petra  = 
a  rocli.  So  called  from  attaching  itself  by 
its  mouth  to  ro(^lis.l 

1.  (Sing.):  The  genus  Petromyzon.  There 
are  two  dorsal  tins,  both  fiir  back  on  tlic  body. 
The  Sea,  or  Spotted  Lamprey,  Petromyzon  ma- 
rinus,  is  an  eeldike  fish,  nearly  three  feet  long, 
greenish-brown,  marbled  with  darker  brown 
and  green  on  the  back  and  sides.  It  attoches 
itself  to  rocks,  boats,  and  to  other  lislies,  by 
the  mouth,  exhausting  the  air.  In  April  and 
May  it  ascends  rivers.  It  is  found  in  tlie 
waters  of  the  I'nited  Stales,  Eur.'pe,  Africa,  Ac. 
Lampreys  are  caupht  and  eati'n  in  Enrupe  The 
Prlnge-l'ippi;d  Lamprey  (Petmmijzon  branchia- 
lis)  is  called  also  the  Sandpiper  (q.v.),  the 
River  Lamprey,  and  the  Lampern  (q.v.). 

"  There  were  (omid  in  Ca»ar'9  fl^h-ponds  MmprevM 
to  liiive  lived  threescore  yeara."— B<K^>n.-  iiitt.  Li/t  & 
Death.  4  IL 

2.  (PI.)  •'  The  family  Petromyzontida;.  It 
consists  of  eel-like  fishes,  with  a  naked  skin 
and  undergningametamorphosis.  Their  larval 
form  was  taken  for  a  distinct  fish,  and  was 
called  Ammofffites.  In  this  form  the  head  is 
very  small,  the  mouth  toothless  ami  sur- 
rounded by  fringed  barhels,  and  tlie  eye  small 
and  hidden  in  a  groove.  In  the  third  or  fourth 
year  maturity  is  reached. 

l&m'-pri-ma.  s.  [Gr.  *a(j.iTpeiVui'  (tamprn- 
moii)  =  clad"in  spleudid  robes  ;  Aojiirpos  (lam- 
pros)  =  blight.) 

£ii(um. ;  The  typical  genus  ofthe  sub-family 
Lamprimina)  (q.v.).  It  is  of  splendid  hue, 
and  is  from  .\ustralia. 

|&m'pri-iiu'-n»,  .<.  pt.  (Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  Urn- 
friiii{u)  ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiicr.) 

Entom. :  A  subfamily  of  Lui-anidse  (Stag- 
eeelles).  They  are  distinguished  for  their 
metallic  splendour. 
l&m'-pris,  s.  [Gr.  Xo(iirpd5  (lampros)  =  bright.) 
lihlliy. :  A  genus  of  Coryphienidie,  or  Cory- 
phsenina.  iMmpris  Luna  is  tlie  Opah  (q.v.). 
See  also  Kino-fish. 

iSm'-pro-phane,  ISjn-propli'-an-ito,  s. 

[Gr.  Aanirpis  (/«ni/'ros)  =  shining,  and  cjiacwijioi 
(jihiunomui)  =  to  appear.) 

Min  :  A  mineral,  occurring  in  thin,  cleav- 
able  folia  at  Longban,  Weimland,  Sweden. 
Hardness,  3;  sp.  gr.,  3-07;  lustre,  pearly; 
colour  and  streak  white.  Compos. :  sulphuric 
acid,  11-17  ;  oxide  of  lead,  2S-0  ;  protoxide  of 
maui^aiiesc,  7-90  ;  magnesia,  5'2li ;  lime,  24  65; 
soda  and  potash.  1402  ;  water,  8'35. 

Iftm-propli'-an-ito,  ».    [Lamprophane.] 

iam-pr6-tor-ni'-n»,  s.  pi-    [Mod.  Lat  fara- 

j)rotoriiis(q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sulf.  -ina.] 
Omilh. :  In  Swainson's  classification,  a  sub- 
femily  of  Sturnid*,  having  the  bill  thrush-like, 
compressed,  the  culmeii  curved  from  the  base, 
the  lateral  toes  unequal.  Now  generally 
merged  in  Sturniiiai  (q.v.). 

lim-prot-or'-nJs,  s.    [Gr.  XaiuLTrpom?  (ion- 

yiofc)  =  brightness, and  5pvis(oniis)  =  abiid.l 
Omilh. :  Tlietvpical  genus  ofthe  sub-family 
Ifliniiiotomiuie  (q.v.).     Found  in  Africa. 

l&m -pro-type,  s.    [Gr.  Aapirpos  (!ompros)  = 
shilling.  beautiUil,  and  Eng.  type.] 
photog. :  A  polished  collodion  picture. 

PSANA.] 


l&mp  sa'-na,  i.    [La 
iSmp-sa'-ne-aB,  s.    [LAP3A!reiE.l 
lim-pyr'-I-das  (yr  as  ir),  s.     [Lat.,  4c., 

lami'yiiii) ;  feni.  pi.  adj.  sntl".  -iiUe.] 

Entom.  '  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles, 
tribe  Malacodcrm.ita.  The  anteuiiie  are  vari- 
able in  fonu.    The  bedy  is  long,  narrow,  and 


soft.  More  than  600  are  known,  most  of 
them  from  Nortli  and  South  America.  (Lam- 
pvnis.)  The  family  is  divided  into  the  sub- 
families, Lycinae.Lainpyrinse,  and  Telephorinae. 

lam-pyr-i'-nse,  s.  f.  [Lat.  ia»i;i!/r(isi(4.T.); 
lein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -imr.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  sub-family  ofthe  family 
L.iinpyridiB  (q.v.).  The  protliorax  forms  a 
shield  more  or  less  covering  the  head  ;  tje 
tail  in  the  females  emits  an  electric  light. 
Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham  says  that  where  the  eyes 
are  large,  the  luminosity  is  small,  and  I'lce 
versa.  Where  the  eyes  and  the  luminosity 
are  large,  the  antennae  are  sm.ill,  and  rice 
I'erso,     (Bates.) 

lim'-pyr-ine,  «.    [Lat.,  *c.  lampyr(is) :  -inc.] 
Zfiol. :  A  member  of  the  coleopterous  sub- 
family Lampynna;(q.v.). 

lam-psn'-is  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
AafiTTOupct  (/«m(W«ris)  =  a  glowworm;  Aomitu. 
(lampo)  =  to  shine,  and  oupn  (oiira)  _  a  tail.] 

Eniam.  :  The  typical  genus  ofthe  sub-family 
Lampyrime  and  of  the  family  Lainpyrida;. 
Lampyris  noctiluca  is  the  Glowworm  (q.v.). 

la'-na.  s.  [The  native  name.)  A  kind  of  close- 
graiiied,  tough  wood,  obtained  from  the  Genipa 
americaim,  a  tree  of  the  Cinchona  family,  and 
a  native  of  British  Guiana.  The  fruit,  ca  led 
genipap,  yields  a  pigment  called  lana  dye, 
used  by  the  natives  to  stain  their  skins. 
lana-dye,  s.    [Lana.] 

lajl'-ark-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Lanarkshire, 
whcie  first  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (.1/in.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinio  mineral,  occurring  in 
crystals  aggregated  lengtliways.  Cleavage 
perfect  in  one  direction,  less  so  in  another; 
lamina  flexible;  hardness,  2-25;  sp.  gr.  63 
-6'4  ;  lustre,  cleavage-face  pearly,  elsewhere 
adamantine  to  resiuons ;  colour,  greenish- 
wliite  or  iiale-yellow.  Compos. :  formerly  re- 
garded as  PbSOi-l-PbCOa,  but  recent  analyses 
prove  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid,  the  com- 
position being  PboSOj,  which  requires  sul- 
phate of  lead,  57'ij ;  oxida  of  lead,  42'4. 

•  la'-na-rS^,  s.  [Lat.  fa>iiiria  =  a  wool-store, 
from  laiuirius  =  pertaining  to  wool  ;  lana  = 
wool.)     A  wool-store. 

la'-nate,  la'-nat-ed.  a.  (Lat.  lanatns,  from 
laiLa=  wool.] 

Orel.  Lang.  S:  Bot. :  Woolly. 

L&n -ca-9liire,  s.  &  o.    (See  definition.] 

A.  As  siibst.  :  One  of  the  most  important 
counties  of  England,  situated  ia  the  north- 
west. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  county 
described  under  A. 

Ijancashlre-asphodel,  s. 

Bot.  :  Xartlncinm  ossi/ragnm.     [Boo-AsPHO- 
DE1_1 
lian'-cas-ter  .«.     [The  name  of  the  inventor.) 

liancaster-gtin,  s. 

Ordn. ;  A  cannon  with  a  twisting,  slightly 
ov.al  bore  and  conoidal  projectile.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's plan  was  adopted  in  1854,  and  several 
Lancaster  guns  were  employed  at  the  siege  of 
SebastopoL 

lAncaster-rlfle,  s.  A  rifle  with  an 
elliptic  rilliii:;.  the  bore  being  being  slightly 
oval  in  section.  The  twist  is  one  turn  in  32 
inches,  which  is  the  length  of  the  barrel; 
bore,  -498  inch  ;  eccentricitv,  -01  in  half  an 
inch  The  lateral  expansion  of  the  biiliet 
c.iuses  it  to  fill  the  bure.  Length  of  bullet, 
24  diameters  with  a  windage  of  yn'js,  and  has 
a  paper  patch  ;  the  first  of  its  kind. 

Lan-cas-ter'-i-an.  a.    (See  def )    Of  or  be- 

lon-in-  to  Josepli  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  born  ill  1771,  and 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  old  had  a  nourish- 
ing school  in  his  father's  resilience  in  tlie 
Borough  R.iad,  London.  In  1S05  he  was  re- 
ceived by  George  III.  He  travelled  as  an 
advocate  for  education  from  1607  to  1811. 
Becoming  insolvent  he  removed  in  1818  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  died  on  Oct.  23,  1838. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  monitorial  system  of 
education.     [Mo.mitorial.] 

Lancasterlan-schools,  s.  pi.  Schools 
set  lip  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Schoul  Society  on  the  system  of 
Joseph  Lancaster. 


lan'-cas-ter-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Silliman, 
jun.,  fiom  the  place  where  found,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania;  snff.  -He  (31iii.).I 

Min. :  A  mineral,  once  supposed  to  be  » 
distinct  species,  but  now  shown  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  biucite  and  hydromagnesite.      (See. 
these  words.) 
Lan-cas'-tri-an,  a.    (See  def.) 

Hist. :  A  fiilluwer  of  Henry  IV.,  son  of  John- 
of  Gaunt,  Dnke  of  Lancaster.     [U   IVwrsofthi 
Hoses,  under  Rose.] 
lance,  s.     (Fr.,  from  Lat.  lancea;  cogn.  witli 
Gr.  Aoyxi  (longche)  =  a  lance.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  wciipon  consisting  of  a  long  shaft  with  a. 
sharp  |«int,   much  used,   particularly  befor' 
the  invention  of  firearms.      It  is  a  tlirusting 
weapon  used  on  foot,  but  chiefly  on  horse- 
back.    In  the  Middle  Ages  the  lance  was  held 
in  the  highest  repute  by  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  who  formed  the  main  strength  of  Euro- 
pean armies  ;  it  was  gradually  superseded  by- 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.    The  lance  used 
by  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  of  a  pecu- 
liar form.    Near  the  lower  end  the  lance  waa 
very  thick,  with  a  deep  opening  in  which  the 
arm  was   phiced  when  the  lance  was  put  in 
rest  preparatory  to  a  charge.     Immediately  in 
front  of  the  opening  the  shaft  was,  in  tilting- 
lani.es,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  hall    in 
diameter,  and  sloped  off  towards  the  upper 
end,  which  was  from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.      The  lances  now  in 
use    among    the    European    cavalry   have  a. 
shaft  of  ash  or  beech-wood  from  8  to  16  feet 
long,  with  a  steel  point  8  or  10  inches  long, 
and  to  prevent  this  from  being  cut  off  by  a 
sabre  stroke,  the  shaft  is  guarded  by  a  strip 
of  iron  on  each  side  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  long.    The  other  end  has  an  iron  cap. 
to  prevent  splitting.    The  point  has  a  small 
pennon,  intended    to    frighten    the    enemy  a 
horses.    When  not  in  use,  the  lance  is  carried 
in  a  leathern  shoe  by  the  right  stirrup,  de- 
pendent by  a  leathern  thong  on  the  right  arm. 
In  use,  it  is  carried  under  the  right  arm. 
"  Set  tonce  In  rest,  strike  aiiur." 

rtnnysoii;  Elaina,  4M. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  lance  ;  a  lancer. 
IL  Technically  : 
1.  Carp. :  A  pointed  blade,  usually  employed 

to  sever  the  grain  on  each  side  of  the  intended 
path  of  a  cliipping-bit  or  router.  It  is  used 
m  crozes,  planes,  and  gauges  of  certain  kinds. 
2  Gruk  Ritual:  A  small  knife  used  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  Greek  liturgy  to 
divide  the  Host  from  the  holy  loaf.  Th* 
action  commemorates  the  piercing  of  our 
Lord's  side.  The  priest  makes  four  cuts  in 
the  loaf,  and  stabs  it  more  than  once,  accom- 
panying each  action  with  appropriate  texts  of 
tciipture.     (Addis  £  Arnold.) 

3.  PyroUch. :  Lances  are  small  paper  cases, 
fllled  with  composition,  and  attached  to  light 
frames  of  wood,  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the 
fi"nres  in  ))yrotechnical  devices.  Various 
chemicals  give  the  desired  colour  to  the  flame. 

lance-bucket,  s. 

Cavalry  :  The  shoe  in  which  the  butt  of  a. 
lance  is  carried  by  the  troopers  of  cerUiu 
bodies  of  cavalry. 

lance-corporal,  s. 

Mil. :  \  private  who  performs  the  duties- 
and  holds  the  rank  of  a  corporal  temporarily. 
A  certain  proportion  receive  extra  pay. 

•lance-gay,  *  lance-gaye,  •  lance- 
de-gay,  s.     A  kind  ot  lance. 

■■  Thise  carrieJ  a  kli.,1  o(  I,.;,,-dt-,m!,.  thiav  "  J^"" 
ends,  whi.l.  li.ey  lielJ  m  tlie  miilst  u(  tbe  staff.  - 
Ualiioh:  nut.  01  the  norld.  l»l£.  v..  cli.  UL 

lance-head,  s.     The  head  or  tip  of  a 
lance. 
♦  lance-knight,   *  launce-knight,  j. 

A  common  soldier,  a  lancer.     tLANSHUi..-.ET. ) 
■'  Although  at   one  time  there  came  an  army  ^ 


were     reckoned     twelve    tliousaud   tauitix- 
knighci.''—aaker :  Henri/  VII I  (an.  IWJl. 

♦lance-rest,  s.  Akind  of  hook,  attached 
to  the  cuirass  on  the  right  side  for  supporting 
the  lance  in  tlie  charge. 

lance-Shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  lance ; 
lanceolate. 

lance-snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Bothrops.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  CroUlida;,  and  contains  the  Yell.w 


ate   fat   fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    cameU  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir. 
ori  wdi-6,  W9U.  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule.  fuU:  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e :  ey  = 


a,    qu  =  kw. 


lance— land 
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Viper,  or  Rat-tailed  Serpent  of  the  Wi-st  IikIips 
(Bothrops  lanceohUus),  B.  atrox,  &c.  All  aiv 
Amei'i&in. 

101190,    *  latmce,    *  lawn-oyn,  v.t.  k  i. 

(Lance,  s.] 
A.  TraTUiiiive : 

•  I.  To  pierce  ;  to  cut  as  wjth  a  lance. 

"  Launtinj  bla  side  fuH  piUtiuly  aIka." 

C-aucer  :  Latnentiilion  qf  Mary  Magdalen. 

2.  To  cut  as  a  surgeon ;  to  op<:n  with  a 
lancet. 

"The  aurgen  launrt-ih  Aiid  cutteth  oat  the  dead 
tLtah^—Tyndall :  H'oKm,  p.  119, 

•  3.  To  pierce  ;  to  cut  mentally. 

"When  every  lutU-r  fanr«d  her  like  n  dart." 

/Prayton:  B<iroti£  Wars.  bk.  vl. 

•  4.  To  throw  as  a  lance  ;  to  launch  ;  to 
hurl. 

■■  And  with  thnt  word,  witli  all  his  force  n  dart 
Ue  launcai  ttieu  into  tliAt  croked  wouibe." 

tinrrey:   i'irgiU ;  .Uneii  IL 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  spring. 

*  "  Ploinea  and  cherries 

That  lygbtllche  launoecA  up  lltel  while  doreth." 
t'iert  Plowman,  |>  '2i'X 

laB9e'-let,  ».     lA  diminutive  of  Eng.  lanci.] 

IdUhyulogy : 

1.  Amphinxus  lancrnlatus,  a  transparent  and 
Iridescent  fish  about  tliree  inches  long,  with 
a  fin  extending'  nearly  from  the  snout  to 
the  hinder  extremity.  The  skeleton  is  im- 
perfectly developed,  the  blood  colourless  ;  no 
proper  skull  or  brain.  It  has  affinities  to  the 
Aacidians.  Ita  movements  are  active.  It  is 
found  in  temperate  and  tropical  seas. 

2.  The  genus  Amphinxus  (q.v,) 

•  ian9e'-ly,  a.      [Eng.  lance;    -ly.]     Suitable 

to  a  lance. 

"He  cnrried  hia  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give  a 
lancelu  blow  "Sidnei/  :  Arcadia. 

•  l&II9e'-0-lar,  a.  [r>at.  lanc€ol(a),  dimin.  of 
laiicea  =  a  lance  ;  Eng.  adj.  aulf.  -ar.] 

JSot.  :  The  same  as  Lanceolate  (q.v.). 
l&n9e'-&-late.   Uin9e'-o-lat-ed,  a.    [Lat. 

lanr(fil(a),  dimin.  of 
lancea  =  a  lauce  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate, 

■<^f^<i-]  LANCEOLATE    LEAP. 

1.  Hot. :  Narrowly 

elliptical,  tapering  to  each  end,  as  the  leaf  of 
Plantago  lanceolatti,  &c. 

2.  Anthrop. :  ThesameasLEAF-SHAPED(q.v.). 

"Oval  nnd  Innreolate  blades,  closely  aii^Iugoua  to 
Impleiiicuta  found  Id  the  caverna  of  Aurignac."— 
Witsnn  :  Pre-hUtoric  A/an,  ch.  11. 

Jin9e-6-lat-6-,  pre/.    [Lanceolate,  l 

hot.,  itc,  :  L.mceolat*. 
lanceola to- subulate,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  subulate  and  lanceolate, 
(Loudan.) 

•  l&n9e~pe-sade',  ».  [Fr.  lancepesade,  lance- 
pessade,  lance-pasaade ;  Itul.  lancia'Spczzata  = 
a  light  horseman.]  A  ncnd-offlcer  under  a 
corporal  ;  a  lance-corporal  (q.v.). 

"  Armed  like  adaii[>er  lanrapftade 
Wltli  SjMiniih  I'tki^^,  lio  bronolii-41  a  pore," 

Ctr  Poland. 

Ian9'-er, ' launceor. * launo-er, 5.  [ Png. 
lanc(e);  -er.] 

1.  Mil.  :  A  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  a 
lance. 

"  Each  launcer  well  his  welghtle  launco  did  wli-ld. 

Each  drew  hlaaword  and  well  addnrst  hia  ■lilcjil  ~ 

.Virr-ur/or  Ma'fUtraUt.  \<.  BiJ, 

TI  I>ancerB  were  introduced  into  Europian 
annics  by  Napoleon  I.,  after  the  jintti-ni  of 
those  in  the  Polish  service.     After  the  c;im- 

f)'ugn  of  1S15,  four  regiments  of  English 
aiiecrs  were  foi-nied  from  the  «.)th,  12th,  Mlli, 
and  L'3rd  Light  Dragoons.  The.sc  are  now  re- 
jtrosented  by  the  5th,  9th,  I'Jth,  16th,  and 
17th  Cavalry  n-giments,  and  are  clas-ned  as 
the  Medium  Cavali^.  They  arc  jiirneil  with 
lance,  swmd,  and  pistol,  but  it  is  propo.sed  to 
add  a  c-nrbine.  Tliey  are  not  good  for  rccon- 
noitiing  purposes,  as  th'-y  ore  mf>r«  onsily 
seen  than  the  Light  Hussars,  nml  an-aNo  vrry 
unsuitable  to  wooded  country  ;  but  they  are 
valiiiiblc  in  open  country  ngnlnst  infiuitry  In 
disorder.  Tiic  Ulilnus  in  the  Ocrman  sci  vicr 
are  nriiic<l  and  userl  as  in  England,  and  arc 
"  m'dium  cavalry.*" 

•  2.  Surg. :  A  lancet. 

"And  tliry  tried  lowd.  and  cut  themtcl vm.  m  thrlr 
tnniK-r  waa.  we  kiiyvca  and  Uiunoert.'—*  Klnat  xvlll. 
(15a  I  1 

3.  DateingiPl,):  A  certain  set  of  quadrilles. 


liin'-9et.  *  laun-cet,  •  lawn-cent, '  lawn- 
sot,  5.   [Fr.  UiwtUe,  diiuin.  of  latux  =  a  lance.] 
L  Ord.  Ixing. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  A  lancet-window  (q.v.), 

2.  Metal-working  :  The  tapping  -  bar  of  a 
metal  furnace. 

3.  Surg.  :  A  small,  sharp,  surgical  instru- 
ment, used  in  blee-iing,  cutting  of  abscesses, 
tumours,  <kc.  They  are  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended  :  as,  vaccinating  lancets, 
gum  lancets,  &c.  Lancets  of  copper  were  dis- 
interred ill  Ponu>eii  in  1819,  in  the  house  of  a 
Roman  surgeon  in  the  Via  Consularis. 

"Which  sends  forth  it«  Admirable  koives,   nuon, 
and  lancefa  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  viOTld."—Macaulap :  BitU 
Eng.,  ch.  ill 

lancetarch,  s. 

Masonry:  An  arch  with  a 
sharjily  pointed  top,  like  the 
point  of  a  lancet.     [Arch.1 

lancet-flsti,  s.  lancet-arch. 

Ichthy. :  Another  name  for  the  Surgeon-fish. 

[ACANTHURUS.] 

lancet- window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  high,  narrow  wimiow  terminating 
In  a  verj'  j»oiiil*.-d  arch.     It  is  characteristic  of 


LANCET-WINDOW8, 

that  division  of  Gothic  architecture  known  as 
Early  English.  Lancet-windows  are  frequently 
found  two,  three,  or  even  live  together  as  is 
the  c^ise  in  the  illustration. 

Ian9e'-W0od,  «.     [Eng.  Ia7ice,  a.,  and  wood.) 

Botany,  £c.  : 

1.  According  t^  Schomburk,  the  wood  of 
DxiguetUi  quitarensL^,  an  anonad  growing  in 
Guiana,  where  it  is  cjdled  Ynri  Yari.  It  is  a 
light  elastic  wood,  used  especially  by  coach- 
builders. 

2.  Guatttria  virgata. 

'  lan9h,  i\t.  &  i.    [Launch,  v.] 

•lin-9ir-dr-ofis.  a.  [Lat. /anceo  =  a  lance"; 
ft-ro  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  8 u IT.  -ous.]  Bear- 
ing or  eanying  a  lance. 

l&n'~9i-fomi,  a.  [Lat.  lancfa=:  a  lance,  and 
/•jriiui  —  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  (tr 
shape  of  a  lance  ;  lancc-shaiied  ;  lanceolate. 

'  l&n'-9{n-ato,  v.t.  [Lat.  landnatus,  pa.  par. 
of  lancino  =  to  tear  to  pieces.]  To  tear,  to 
rend,  to  lacerate. 

* l2in'-93Cn-at-Ing.  a.  [Lancenatk.]  Piercing, 
cutting,  keen  ;  spccifle.,  applied  to  a  sudden, 
sh(ir]>,  shooting  pain,  as  in  can<'er. 

*  l&n-9in-a'-tlon,  n.  (Lancinatr]  Tlionct 
of  lacerating  or  rending  ;  laceratitm. 

"  Mmlo  manv  incUurra  and  lanHnuftoru.'*— /^R«r: 
PU'ja/i  .^^^;A/,  l.k.  v..  ch.  xll. 

l&nd,  "lond,  ».     [A.S.  land  :  cogn.  with  Icel., 
Sw.,   Dan.,  Uer.,  <t   Goth.  Iniid :    M.  II.  Ger. 
lanl ;  Fr.  lande ;  Itjd.  J:  S|).  !4tnda  =  a  heath.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ixingnage  : 

1.  The  solid  portion  of  the  earth  na  distinct 
fTntii  the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  &<*.  ;  the 
solid  or  fixed  jmrt  of  the  ^;IolKJ  lu  distinct 
from  the  fluid  or  movable  part;  earth. 

"And  Ooil  Myile :  let  >■•  wntera  that  aro  uudrr 
henvni  unlhcT  tlictnMlvn  unto  onn  iilace  that  tho  dry 
land  may  »L\t\tin.' —UennU  L    flUL) 

2.  A  country,  a  district,  u  region  ;  any  part 


of  the  globe  considen-d  as  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular nation  or  people. 

*'Thiuand  tlnu  said  the  maid  that  la  of  the  land  of 
larvol  *— 2  hii'/s  v.  t. 

3.  Tlie  sup'-rfieial  part  of  the  globe  as  con- 
Bi<iered  in  respect  to  its  natuje  or  qualities ; 
the  gi'ouud,  the  soil:  as,  poor  or  good  laud, 
wet  kind. 

•  4.  The  ground  ;  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"[Rloneua]  rolled  with  limbs  relaxed  aloiut  the  land.' 
I'-pe :  llomrr;  lliitd  vli.  &. 

•5.  A  nation,  a  people;  the  inhabitautao 
any  particular  region  or  country. 
6.  Ijinded  property. 

"  A  Xax  upon  land  aecma  hard  to  the  laadholdv.*-^ 
lock*  :  l^teeriny  qf  tntertsL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric:  The  portion  of  ploughed  Innd  In- 
cluded between  two  dead-furrows  in  arable 
land,  where  t)ie  ploughing  is  not  done  with  a 
turn-wrest  plough. 

"Another,  who  had  a  box,  wberin  wiu  money,  ap- 
parel, and  other  tbings  of  vjilue.  left  it  In  a  Und  of 
alAUUing  C>jVii<:."—.ippr>^hentioaofC'ataHirTial  Brntk- 
tey,  in  .Sorlhamplontttirr,  10*3.  p.  T. 

2.  Firearms:  That  portion  of  the  bore  of  ft 
rifie  which  is  not  oc<upi.Hl  by  tlie  grooves. 

3.  Geog.  <£  Geol.  :  The  general  ratio  of  land 
to  sea  throughout  the  g|ol>e  is  as  one  to  three, 
but  that  between  the  poles  and  the  parallel  of 
SO"  is  as  nine  to  twenty-three.  Nearly  all  the 
existing  land  was  at  one  time  or  other  I»elow 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  wat«r  has  not 
receded  from  it.  but  eartliquake  and  vidcanic 
action  ha.sliiMvcd  it  above  tlie  water.  The  mean 
height  of  alt  tlie  land  of  the  globe  above  the  sea 
level  at  piesent  is  about  1,000  feet.  {l.yeU: 
Princip.  £  Elem.  of  Geol.) 

4.  Imw  : 

(1)  E/iglish  Law:  A  generic  term  compre- 
hending every  species  of  ground  or  earth,  as 
meadows,  pastuies,  woods,  moors,  marshes, 
waters,  furze,  and  heath,  and  including  also 
messuages,  loft^,  crofts,  mills,  and  buildings. 

"Land  Invludea  in  Ita  alcnincation  any  gruuiid.  soU- 
or  earth  whataoevtr;  lut  itnible.  ineiuliiwa,  iiMl.urei. 
w.«>(U.  nidors.  wrtU-m.  nuir-hea.  (uric*,  xiid  heath- 
Water  hems  lure  nii-iili.ined  na  Uiid.  imn  se*  in  a  kind 
of  solecism  ;  liul  auch  in  the  language  of  the  law  :  and 
therefore  I  Lniuiut  hrini;  an  nttiou  to  rr>,-"ver  posMft- 
sion  nf  a  iH»ol  or  other  tnete  of  wati-r  i-y  the  name  of 
wrtteroiily  :  but  I  must  tiring  an  iicliou  (or  tho  laud 
th.'it  lirs  iitthe  iHittoin,  and  must  cnll  it  twenty  ncres 
of  land  covereti  with  water.  For  water  )■  a  inuVable, 
MaiideniiK  thing,  nnd  must  of  neoeiwity  cuutinue  com- 
UMti  hy  the  law  of  nature;  but  Ihe  land,  wi.lch  tliat 
water  coveid.  is  iM-rmimeiit,  Hxed.  and  huiiioiable  : 
and  of  this  the  law  will  take  iiuticf.  hut  not  of  the 
other.  Lan'l  low  .i1h.>.  in  iU  legal  ulitu  ill  cations.  ,\u 
Imletlnite  extent,  upwards  a»  well  as  downwanls. 
C-'jutfif  tolnm.  eju*i-'t  ii4-/ue  ad  i-<gJni-,U  the  iiiaxin* 
of  the  Uw.  therefore  no  man  m.iy  erect  any  building, 
or  the  like,  to  overhang  miother's  land;  and  d..wn. 
wards,  wli.itever  is  in  a  direct  line  between  ttie  nurlnoe 
of  any  '""'f  «iid  tlir  centre  of  the  earth,  Iwli.nti*  U-  the 
owner  of  the  aiutncv.'  —iilackstotu :  Vommrni.,  bk.  II.. 
ch.  'i. 

(2)  Scots  Ixiw:  A  house  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent stories;  espec,  a  building  iucludlng 
ditferent  tenements. 

5.  Milling:  That  part  of  the  face  of  a  mill- 
stone which  is  not  furrowed;  tliat  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  furrows. 

6.  ^'aut.  :  The  lap  of  the  strakcs  In  a 
clincher-built  bojit ;  also  called  landing. 

7.  Slfam-fugin.  :  The  unperforated  portion 
of  tho  face-plate  of  a  sl.de-valvc. 

^  (I)  To  vutke  land,  to  make  the  land  : 

Nnut. :  To  come  in  sittht  of  land  as  the  ship 
apiimiiches  it  from  the  sea. 

(•2)  To  lay  the  laiul  : 

Naut. :  To  sail  from  the  land  until  it  tn^glns 
to  appear  lower  and  sniuller  by  n>uson  of  the 
convexity  of  tlie  tturfacuuf  the  globo. 

(3)  To  nii.-<e  tite  land  : 

Naut.  :  To  sail  towards  tho  laud,  so  that  It 
apjicars  to  rise  and  becuniu  greater  and  mora 
clevate<I. 

(4)  To  set  the  land : 

Nnut. :  To  see  by  the  compass  how  the  land 
bears  from  the  ship. 

(6)  7V)  ."/i Iff  III  the  la mt :  To  lose  sight  of  tha 
land  by  tho  intervention  of  a  point  or  pro. 
montoiy. 

(0)  l^nd  of  the  lent ;  The  land  of  tho  ftillh- 
fill  or  blessed  ;  heaven. 

"  ttV'll  nim-l  and  aye  t»  fain. 
Ill  IliK  land  n  tkr  l^al  " 

iady  .S-airnr  :    land  o  Ihs  l^enS 

U  Ixtnd  NlgniOeN  nn  oimmi.  even  «|mio(',  and 
strictly  iTfeni  to  Ihe  earth.  Country  signifies 
lantU  adjoining  so  ns  to  fnmi  one  iKirtioa. 
The  term  land,  thei-efore,  jiroperly  oxiludci 
tho  10 2a  of  hnblLation;  the  term  oonntry  oi- 


b^.  b6^;  poiit.  j(^I ;  cat.  9CU,  ohoms.  9hln,  bongh;  go.  ftom;  thin,  tbls:  sin.  ai^:  oxpoot,  ^onophon*  o^^t.     ph      C 
-dftn,  -tlan  ^  ah^xi.    -tlon.  -Blon  =  sbOn ;  -(Ion.  -flon  -  zhOn.    -oIoub,  -tlous,    sloua     BbOft.    -blc,  -die,  ic.  =  b^I,  d^L 
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land— lande 


eludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  the  parts  nf  which 
it  is  composed  :  hence  we  speak  of  the  land, 
as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  it  yields  ; 
of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
what  its  inhabitants  possess.  The  word  land 
may  sometimes  be  put  for  any  portion  of  land 
that  is  under  a  government:  as,  the  land  oi 
liberty  ;  the  country  may  be  put  for  tlie  soil ; 
as,  a  rich  country.     (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

land-agent,  s.  A  person  employed  by 
the  owner  ot  an  estate  to  manage  the  transfer 
of  property  by  purchase,  the  letting  or  hiring 
of  farms,  the  collection  of  rents,  and  all  other 
matters  connected  with  the  estate. 

land-beetles,  s.  pi. 

K'ltmii. :  The  predatory  beetles  called  Geo- 
dephaga  (q.v.). 

land-blink,  s.  A  peculiar  atiuospheric 
brightne-^s.  m-'re  yellow  than  ice-blink  (q.v.), 

percei\eil  in  the  arctic  w^iuus. 

land  box-tortoises,  s.  pi. 

Z-joI.  :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Martin 
Duncan  to  Pyxis  and  Kinixvs,  genera  of  Tes- 
tuduies.    (CassdVsNat.  Hisl.  iv.  252.) 

land-breeze,  s.     A  breeze  or  current  of 
air  setting  otf  from  the  land  toward  the  sea. 
"  A  land-breeze  shook  the  Bhrnuds." 

C'jwper:  Lost  qf  the  /loyal  George. 

land-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :   1  lie  tribe  Geocores  (q.v.). 

land-carnivora,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  sub-order  Fissipedia  (Split  feet), 
constituting  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
mammalian  order  Carnivora.  Tliey  have  been 
divided  into  three  sections  :  1.  ^Eluroidea  (cat- 
likeaiiimals);  families ( I) Felidie,  (2)Hy8enidie, 
(3)  Cryptoproctidpe,  (4)  Frotelida;,  (5)  Vi  verridee. 
2.  Cynoidea  (dog-like  animals),  one  family, 
Canidse.  3.  Arctoidea  (bear-like  animals) ; 
fom-  families  (1)  Ursids,  (2)  Procyonidse,  (3) 
Ailuridae,  (4)  Must'didje. 

*  land-carriage,  s.  The  transportation 
or  carriage  of  goods  by  land. 

land-chelonians,  s.  pi. 
ZooL:  Tortoises.     [CHELONiPiE.] 

*  land-conunander,  s.  One  who  com- 
Kiauds  foi'ces  on  land. 

"  Id  senates  lx)Id.  and  flarce  in  war, 
A  hind-commandeT  and  a  tar." 

Swift :  To  Peterborough. 

land'Crabs,  s.  pi, 

Zool. :  The  family  Gecarcinidae  (q.v.). 
t  land-end,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"One  man  had  over  and  above  Ws  etatntable wngea 
oertaiu  food  and  drink  '  and  a  laitd~end  of  grass©  be- 
sides.' We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Atkinson  dues  n^t 
explain  what  a  land-end  lueaus.  Its  iiittrpretatioii 
will  not  come  by  the  light  ui  nature  to  any  one  who 
has  not  dwelt  where  ian<i-e7idj  exist,  and  we  feel  pretty 
confident  that  the  word  is  not  to  bt)  found  iu  the 
popular  dictionaries.  Weourselvta  are  nut  ituite  cer- 
tain of  its  meaning  here.  There  were  two  siijiilBcH- 
tioHB  which  it  bore  iu  parishes  vbere  there  had  been 
DO  enclosure.  Sutnetiuius  it  meant  a  ainall  portiou  of 
land  ur  narrow  strip  of  ground  severed  from  the  rest 
fcy  a  road  or  pathway  ;  at  othera  that  part  of  au  open 
field  where,  in  ploughing,  the  horses  or  oxen  tuni. 
which  is,  consequently,  ploughed  last,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion tniusverse  to  the  rest  of  the  field.  We  are  o( 
opinion  tliat  the  word  here  is  to  be  understood  in  this 
lAitei  seiiae."~Athenau>n,  Aug  9,  1884,  p.  176. 

*  land-feather,  5.    A  bay,  an  inlet. 

*  land-flsll,  s.  One  who  is  as  out  of  his 
element  as  a  ti.sh  out  of  water. 

land-force,  s.  Military  fnrces  employed 
on  land  ;  soldiers  or  troops  serving  on  land, 
%s  distinguished  from  naval  force, 

"  We  behold  iu  France  the  greatest  land-force*  that 
have  ever  been  kuowu  under  any  christian  prince. " — 
Temple. 

land-fowl,  s.  Birds  which  frequent  the 
land,  as  distinguished  from  water-fowl  (q.v.). 

*  land-gabel,  s.  A  tax  or  land,  calcu- 
lated according  to  Doomsday-book.    [Dooms- 

DAY-BOOK,    GaBEL.] 

land-guard,  s.     A  river  fence  or  bulwark, 

*  land-herd,  s.  A  herd,  which  feeds  on 
land. 

"  In  which  dame  Cynthia  her  lajtd-herili  ted.' 

Sj/cJiaer  :  Volin  Clout. 

land-hunger,  s.  The  lust  of  conquest; 
greed  for  the  acquisition  of  land.     [Eakth- 

HDNOER..] 

'"The  Uind-hunger  of  the  south  now  ontstripped 
even  tke  ambition  of  conquest  of  Mr.  Polk."— Z.(mUou>  ; 
BilL  United  Stales,  lect.  11,  p.  22L 

land-ice,  s. 

1.  Ice  operating  as  yet  on  land  in  the  form 


of  a  moving  glacier,  as  distinguished  from  that 
in  the  form  of  icebergs,  &c.,  in  the  sea. 

2.  A  field  or  floe  of  ice  stretching  along  the  , 
laud  lying  between  two  headlands. 

land-league,  s.    [League.] 
land-leaguer,  s.    [Leaouek.] 

*land~lurch,  v.t.  To  steal  land  from. 
{Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xliv.) 

land-marker,  s.  A  machine  for  laying 
out  rows  for  planting. 

land-measurer,  s. 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  One  whose  profession  it  is 
to  measure  land,  iu  order  to  ascertain  the 
Bupeiticial  contents. 

2.  Entom.  (PL):  The  Geometer  moths. 
land-measuring,  s.    The  art  or  science 

of  asceitaining  by  measurement  the  superhcial 
contents  of  portions  of  land,  as  of  a  field,  a 
farm,  &.C.,  and  expressing  it  iu  acres,  roods, 
perches,  i:c.  :  land-surveying. 

land  office,  «.  An  office  in  which  the 
sale  or  letting  of  new  land  i.s  registered  and  all 
other  business  connected  with  unsettled  laud 
is  tninsacted. 

land  office-linsiness,  «.  An  expres- 
sion frequently  used  to  signify  a  business  in 
wliich,  as  in  a  land  office,  the  income  is  large, 
the  output  little  or  nothing.     (.Slang.) 

*  land-pilot,  s,  A  guide  in  travelling 
by  laud. 

"  To  find  out  that,  Bood  ehepherd.  I  suppoas  .  .  . 
Would  overtask  tne  best  land^inloft  art." 

JJUCon :  Comui,  S09. 

land-poor,  s.     Having  land  that  yields 
no  income. 
land-province,  s. 

Bot.  &  ZooL  Gcog.  :  A  province  of  the  land 
distinct  from  others  in  the  assemblage  of 
plants  or  animals  which  it  contains,  or  in  their 
distribution. 

*  land-raker,  s.    a  vagabond. 

"  I  am  Joined  with  no  foot  land-rakert,  no  long- 
staff, sixpenuuy strikers." — bhakesp. :  l  Henry IV.,  ii.  1. 

land-rat,  s.  A  rat  living  on  land  ;  hence, 
a  thief,  a  robber. 

"  There  be  land-ratt  and  water-rats,  water-thieves 
and  land-thieves." — Shakejtp.  :  MerchnnC  of  Venice.  L  o. 

land-rent,  s.  Rent  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
farm, 

land-roller,  ''land-roU,  s.  A  roller 
for  levt;IUng  gnumd  and  bieaking  clods  in 
get'ing  land  into  tilth  for  crojis. 

land-salamanders,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Salamandra  (q.v.). 
land-scurvy,  s. 

Pathul. :  bcurvy  occurring  notamong  seamen 
in  shijjs  but  among  people  uii  shore,  as  the  iii- 
matesuf  workhouses,  and  armies  insufficiently 
fed  ;  thus  it  greatly  ravaged  the  English  and 
French  annies  in  the  Crimean  war.  It  is 
identically  the  same  disease  as  the  scurvy 
occurring  in  ships.    [Scurvy.] 

*  land-service,  s.  Service  on  land ; 
specif.,  military  service. 

"  Besides,  the  prlnc*  is  all  for  the  land-tervice.' 

Bgron  :  Don  Juan,  L  1. 

land-shark,  s. 

Naut.  :   A  sharper,  a  lawyer. 

land-shells,  s.  pi.  Shells  of  terrestrial 
molluscs.  Tlieyoccurnotuierely  on  continents, 
but  on  most  oceanic  islands.  Mr.  Darwin 
believed  that  they  could  be  floated  thither  on 
drift  wood,  if  they  possessed,  as  many  of  them 
do,  an  operculum  to  shut  out  the  salt  water 
when  in  process  of  transit. 

''land-skip,  s.    [Landscape.] 

land-slater,  s. 

Zool. :  Oniscus  asellus,  an  isopod  crustacean, 
closely  allied  to  tiie  common  woodlouse 
(Porcellio  scaber).  There  are  two  rows  of 
yellow  si'ots  on  the  back.  The  land-slater 
has  eight  joints  in  the  outer  antennge;  the 
woodlouse  but  seven,    (lyood.) 

*  land-slide,  s.    A  landslip  (q.v.). 
land-snails,  5.  pi.    The  family  Helicidae 

(q.v.). 
land-sole,  s. 

Zool.  :   Arwn  rujvs,  the  common  red  slug. 

[LlMACID^.] 

land-surveying,  s.       The  act,  art,  or 

science  of  sm-veying  or  determining  the  boun- 


daries or  superficial  contents  of  any  portion 
of  land,  as  of  an  estate,  a  farm,  a  township, 
&c.,  and  of  laying  the  same  down  on  a  map 
or  plan  accurately. 

land-surveyor,  s.  One  who  practises 
or  professes  the  art  or  seieuce  of  land-sur- 
veying. 

land-tax,  s.  A  tax  assessed  upon  lands 
or  tenements. 

^  Tlie  present  land-tax  was  first  imposed 
by  4  Wil.  &  Mary,  c.  1,  passed  in  1692,  to  ob- 
Uiin  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France. 
38  Geo.  Ill,,  c.  60,  passed  in  1793,  rendered 
it  perpetual. 

land-tenant,  s,    A  tenant  of  a  farm. 

land-tie,  s.  A  rod  securing  a  face-wai 
to  a  bank.     [Pile.] 

land-tortoises,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Te-studiues  (q.v.). 

t  land-turtle,  s.  * 

Zool. :  A  land-tortoise. 

land-urchin,  s.      A  popular  name  for  a 

hedgchng  (q.v.). 

land-valuer,  s.  One  whose  profession 
is  to  examine  and  declare  the  value  of  land  or 
landed  estates. 

*  land-waiter,  s.  A  custom-house  officer 
whose  duties  are  to  watch  tl;e  lauding  of  duti- 
able goods  ;  a  landing-waiter. 

"  Give  a  guliie,t  to  a  knavish  land-waiter,  and  he 
shall  cunnlTe  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queea 
of  anhundred." — bwift :  Eiaminer. 

land-wind,  5.  A  wind  setting  off  the 
shore ;  a  land-breeze, 

•'  Then,  al^s  !  the  land-wind  failed." 

Long/tllow  :  fiir  Bumphrcy  QilberL 

*l^d  (2),  s.  [A.S.  hland  hlond;  Icel.  hlajid.} 
Urine. 

land,  v.t.  &.  i.    [A.S.  lendan.] 

A.  Tran.^itive  : 

1.  To  set  or  place  on  shore  ;  to  disembark, 

'■  Thus,  royal  sir,  to  see  yon  landed  here. 
Was  cause  enough  of  trLum]ih  for  a  year." 

i)>i/.j.e>i :  I'o  hii  Majesty. 

2.  To  bring  to  shore  :  as,  To  land  a  fish. 

3.  To  briug  to  a  place  in  a  certain  position 
or  place. 

"These  rules  may  land  us  In  mistakes."— .Z>r.  Mi 
Coth:  Divine  OoveT-nmenl,  Appendix,  p.  632. 

4.  To  win.     {.'^porting  slang.) 

"I'd  make  a  similar  wager,  and  be  more  sure  ol 
landing  the  stake."— Z>ui7j/  Telegraph,  Sept.  2d,  1&£& 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  come  to  shore  ;  to  disembark. 

"  Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while. 
Marked  Koderick  landing  on  the  isle." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  U.  S9. 

2.  To  arrive,  to  come,  tn  reach  to :  as.  To 
laiid  at  a  person's  house.     {Colloquial.) 

l^d'-am-mSu,  s.  [Swiss.]  The  chief  magis- 
trate in  some  of  the  Swiss  cautons. 

* l&nd'-damn (mn  asm),  v.t.  [A  doubtful 
word;  perhaps  from  land  and  damn;  or  a 
misprint  or  corruption  of  lard,  damn.}  To 
banish  from  the  laud. 

lan'-da-nine,  s.    [Lacoanine.] 

l^n-dau',  s.     [See  def.] 

Vehic :  A  carriage  with  a  folding  top,  that 


may  be  opened  and  thrown  back.  The  nam» 
is  derived  from  Landau  in  Germany,  whew 
it  was  originally  made. 

lan-dau-let',  s.      [Eng.    landau ;    dim.   suff. 
-kt.]     A  small  landau  ;  a  chariot  open  at  top. 
"The  whirling  of  the  phantom  landauJet 
For  ever  psMed  me  oy."        Tennyton  :  Tht  Sistert. 

"^lande,  s.     [Fr.]    A  heathy  and  sandy  plain 
unsuited  for  bearing  grain. 

^  From  the  vast  extent  of  landes  (aboat 
four-fifths  of  the  tntiil  are;i)  which  it  contains, 
the  third  department  of  France,  in  point  oil 


flUe,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  wh6,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;   try,  S^ian.    «o,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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eize,  derives  its  name.  The  landes  lie  to  the 
Borth  of  ttie  Adnur,  while  the  C"untry  to  the 
south  of  that  river  is  fertile.  The  nnrthern 
portion  consists  of  heath,  with  oceasioual 
f-luinps  of  trees  and  brushwtMid,  orofiiioraasos, 
lagouna,  and  shifting  sands.  Of  the  whole 
area,  (about  2.260,000  a(;res),  nearly  one-half 
is  wawte  a  third  under  wood,  and  little  mure 
than  a  sixth  arable.  ButValues  abound  in  the 
reedy  swamps,  and  herds  of  wild  horses  roam 
over  the  heaths.  In  the  nior-^  secluded  and 
desolate  tracts  the  inhaltitants  have  peculijui- 
ti"'s  both  of  dress  and  living  wiiich  give 
them  a  strong  resemblance  to  half-savage  anil 
nomadic  tribes.  The  landes  are  very  thinly 
populated,  the  inhabitants  gaining  a  miser- 
able subsisten<-e  by  HsluTig,  by  sueh  agriculture 
as  is  possible,  and  by  keeping  cows  and  sheep. 
Tlie  shepherds  make  use  of  stilt:^,  that  their 
increased  height  may  give  them  a  greater 
range  of  vision,  and,  when  fatigued,  sit  on  a 
pole  with  a  head  somewiiat  like  that  of  a 
rrutcfa,  and  while  away  the  time  iu  knitting. 

l&nd'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  land;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  an  estite  in  htnd  ;  possessing  a 
real  estate  ;  as,  a  /uiu/t'i  proprietor. 

2.  Conaisting  of  land  or  real  estate:  as, 
landed  proi)erty. 

liind'-er,  5.    [Eng.  land;  -er,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. .- One  who  lauds  ordisembarks; 
one  who  makes  a  landing. 

2.  Min.  :  A  man  who  attends  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  to  re'.-eive  the  kibble  ia  which  the 
ore  is  brought  to  the  surface, 

land'-fall,  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  fall.] 

1.  Ord.  IxiTig.  :  A  sudden  transference  of 
property  in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

2.  Naut.:  The  first  land  descried  after  a 
voyage. 

l&nd -flood,  *land-flode,  5.  t^ng,  land, 
ai'l  j!"OiL\  An  overlldw  of  water  on  land, 
ari>irtg  fiom  the  swellitig  of  streams,  rivers, 
iic.  \  an  intuidation. 

"The  Bsble  lan'ljl-iod  from  Siime  swnnip  obBCtire,"* 
Scott  :  VLsUjh  of  Don  Roderick,  xxxix. 

l&nd'-griib-ber,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  grabber.] 
A  term  apitlii^il  iu  Irehtnd  to  one  who  buys  or 
takes  land  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted. 

l&nd  -gr&b-bing,  a.  A  e.     [Eng.  land,  and 

grubbing.] 

A.  vis  adj.  :  Ready  or  willing  to  bay  or  lake 
land  fnmi  which  another  has  been  evicted. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  a  land- 
gral'ber. 

Uind'-^ave,  .t.  [Ger.  laiulgraf;  Dnt.  land- 
grmif,  friim  /(/ju/=land,  and  graf,  prtia/=  an 
earl,  a  count.] 

1.  A  German  title  adopted  In  the  twelfth 
century  to  distinguish  a  governor  of  a  distri<:t 
or  province  from  the  inferjur  counts  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

2.  The  title  of  each  of  three  princes  of  the 
German  Empire,  whoso  tcrritoriea  were  called 
lundgraviates  (ii.v.). 

llind  grar'-iate,  s.  [Fr.  landgraviat,  from 
Ger.  lanilgru/.]' 

1.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  of  a  landgrave. 

2.  The  offlce,  rank,  or  authority  of  a  land- 
grave. 

l&nd'-gra-vine,  8.  [Qor.  landgrajlnn.]  The 
wifr  uf  ;i  l.indgrave. 

l&nd'-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  holder.] 
Out!  who  holds  or  possesses  land  ;  a  land- 
owner. 

"The  I'lnilholiter  [m  alwnyn  forwihrd  to  Iny  It  u|>oq 
eotiiiinJtllLlt:*."— /.ocAe.'  Un  tha  Lowering  uf  Inttiratt. 

l&nd'-ing,  pr.  jyar.,  «.,  &  s.     [Land,  v.] 

A*  &  B.  vl5  pr.  -par,  di  jtartlcip,  a4). :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snhstantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  going  or  setting  on  land,  espe- 
cially from  a  vessel. 

"  8bic«  my  Innilinii  fw  I  hAV«  umliintoiid. 
Your  lord  hits  touk  hluiMlf  tu  uukuown  trnvelt.' 
ahttkeip.  :  t'tricte*.  ).  8 

2.  A  plcr,  wharf,  or  jetty  fordlHcmburklng 
passengers  or  goods  ;  a  lanUlng-ptacu. 

3.  The  platform  of  a  railway  station. 
{ArMTican.\ 


4.  The  act  of  bringing  to  Land:    aa,   tii 
lamiing  of  a  liah. 

5.- The  act  of  winning  or  gaining:  as,  the 
landing  of  a  bet.    {^Slang.) 

IL  'VtcknicaUy : 

1.  Aixhitecturt : 

(1)  A  level  space  at  the  top  of  ft  Sight  of 
stairs. 

(2)  The  first  part  of  a  floor  at  the  end  of  a 
flight  of  steps. 

"  A  great,  wide,  rambUne  atalrcftse — tliree  itnira  and 
ttJandiiiQ—toMT  stairs  ftiiiTnuother  Uindiny — oue  ati-]' 
and  another  tanding." — Dlcktsru  .*  &t«tcA«f  by  Bii; 
Winglebury  DueL 

2.  Furnace:  The  platform  of  a  furnace  at 
the  charging  height. 

3.  Xaut. :  The  same  as  Land,  s.  U,  6. 

landing  -  obarges,  s.  pi.  Charges  or 
dues  I'uid  ou  goods  lauded  from  a  vessel. 

landing-net,  s.  A  small  bag-net  usr-d 
to  take  lish  from  the  water  after  being  hooked. 

landing -place*  s.  Thesame  asLANOtNo, 
C,  I.  *.'. 

"  At  length  he  galr«<l  the  landina-plate." 

tit:oU  :  Liiy  of  Iho  Lait  Jliiufrel.  L  29. 

landing-rate,  s.    Tlie  same  as  Landino- 

CUAHGLS  (,4- v.). 

landing-strake,  s. 

Xaut. :    The  upper  strake  but  one  of  a  boat. 

landing  -  surveyor,  s.  An  officer  of 
the  customs  who  superintends  the  landing- 
waiters. 

landing-waiter,  s.     The  same  as  Lakd- 

WAITER  ('J. v.). 

•  land'-job-ber,  s.  [Eng.  laiul,  and  jobber.] 
one  wliose  profession  it  is  to  buy  and  sell 
land,  on  his  own  account  or  that  of  others. 

"  If  your  maator  be  a  inlnEstcr  of  state,  let  him  be  nt 
home  to  none  but  luti/ljubher*.  or  laveiitora  of  ukw 
fuui^.' — Hwi/t:  iHrecliotu  to  Hervants. 

land'-la-d^^,  s.     [Eng.  land,  and  lady.] 

1.  A  woman  who  lias  tenants  holding  under 
her. 

"  And  let  thy  wife  vlitlt  thy  Utndlndyf  thrve  or  tour 
tymea  in  a  yta^ri^" —Tyndall :   Worke*.  ^  210. 

2.  Tlie  mistress  of  an  inn  or  lodging-house. 

"  RolxwpleiTO  was  lameultid  hy  hin  landlady,"—' 
Farrar:  K'lrly  Ihiyt  of  Christianity,  ch.  \v. 

•  liind'-l6ap-er,  s.    [Landloper.] 

land'-less,  a.     [Eng.  haul;   -less.]    Destitute 
of  landed  pn^perty  ;  having  no  estate  ;  poor. 
"A  tandleu  knight  luakes tliee  a  landed  's'lulre." 

Sl^iketp.  :  King  John.  L  1. 

land'-lock,  v.t.  [Eng.  land,  and  lock,  v.]  To 
inclose  or  sliut  by  lauil. 

land'-locked,  a.     [Eng.  landlock;  'Cd.] 

1.  Lit.:  Completely  shut  in  or  encompassed 
by  land. 

"  A  gootl  comclunce  la  n  port  which  In  InndlockM  on 
every  sldo.  and  wheru  iii>  windii  can  mMkbly  luvAilt^', 
no  ti^mpesta  can  iirise,"— /VryttoM .■  Virgil;  Oaorgics, 
(Fref.) 

*  2.  Fig. :  Shut  in  ;  inclosed. 

"  Rrll^on'o  harliour,  like  the  Btrurlan  bay 
Secure  from  aloruiii,  la  ImnUocked  every  way." 

Ilarto :  Thoma*  d  hompU. 

land'-lop-er,  "  I5nd-leap-er,  *land- 
lOUp-er,  s.    [Uut.  ianfi/ooper=:a  vagabond. J 

•  1.  A  pilgrim. 

2.  A  vagabond,  a  vagrant ;  one  who  haa  no 

settled  abode,  but  roams  from  place  to  place  ; 
a  tramp. 

"But  wliat  will  come  o*  the  landtcuptr  t'—Scott  : 
Ant'uj'utry,  ch   xliv. 

3.  A  landsnniu. 

•  l&nd-  lop  -  iing,    •  l&nd-  leap  -  Ing,   a. 

[Landlui'i:k.]     Wandi.-ring  ;  vagrant. 

"It  Is  nuthintf  Btnui)(o  thnt  thtrao  hl>  l-iiidloping 
legat*  and  nuiicTon  hnv<*  ttit'lr  maiiltuld  colliulonH  to 
coiiiten  chrt^llaii  kliiKdoiii»  of  tliulr  loveuuea."— //vl- 
iiuhed:  llrnry  III.  (au.  I;:i4). 

l&nd'-lord,  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  Uml.] 

1.  One  who  has  tenants  holding  under  him. 

"Till- ^in'//'>r'/i.  llk(' nlhcr  riu'ii.  luvo  to  r«>ai»  where 
Ihcy  never  BowwI.'—.'iinitA;  Waalthof  Sationt,\i\i.  I.. 
Ob.  vl. 

2.  The  master  of  au  inn  or  of  a  lodging* 
house. 

l&nd'-lord-l^m,  s.  [Eng.  lamUord  ;  -ton.] 
The  proceedlngsof  landlonlsaaa  Inxiy  ;  Bomc- 
tlnu^H  the  tyrannical  i  nle  of  an  ollKarchie  bcnly 
of  landlords,  esi>ecially  with  regard  to  their 
tenantry. 

"Till'  ninveiiinnt  In  Ireland  afraliut  Dublin  Onitio 
MiJ  Lindlvrdu'tu'—PuU  Matt  Uiuatit,  July  U.  1M4 


'  l&nd'-lord   ly,  a.  &  adv.    (Eng.  landHord; 
•iy.\    Like  a  laiidlord  ;  as  becomes  a  landloixl. 

*  l&nd'-lord-r^,   «.      [Eng.   landlord  ;    -rv.) 
The  quality,  sUite,  or  condition  of  a  landloiu. 

"  Were  be  aa  Kurlua.  be  would  defy 
Such  pIUerlRtf  i.Up'*  of  petty  lundi-rdry." 

Op.  IIMI :  tiadrtt.  bk.  v..  mL  k 

•  land'-loup  er,  «.    [Landlopkb.] 

'  land -l6up~ing,  1.    [Lasdlopino.) 

UUld'-liib-ber,  «.  [Eng.  land,  and  lubber.] 
A  seaman's  tenn  of  contempt  for  a  landsman. 

l&nd'-mdn,  «.    [Eng.  land,  a"d  man.] 

1.  Oni.  Jjtug.  :  One  who  lives  or  serves  on 
land,  as  distinguished  from  a  seaman  ;  • 
landsman. 

2.  Law:  A  terre-tenant. 

l&nd'-mark,  s.    [Eng.  l^nd,  and  mark.} 
X,  Ordinary  l^ngno'je: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Anything  set  up  to  mark  out  thebotmd- 
aries  of  land ;  any  fixed  object  by  wliich  the 
limits  of  hinds,  farms,  towns,  territories,  &c. 
are  marked  out,  so  aji  to  be  known  and  pp*- 
strved. 

"  No  house  had  mtea  (bleat  times  !)  and.  In  the  groundi. 
No  BCiLiity  lafidmarkt  iiarcclled  out  the  Iwuuila," 

Grainger :  TiftuUus.  L  5. 

(2)  Any  mark  or  feature  by  which  t*)  tlx  the 
position  or  progress  of  things. 

"  Now,  the  earth  baa  no  landmarkM  on  It  to  ludlcftt* 
degrees.'— //»^r*ch«/;  Ailronomy  (Hj-'SI.  S21U 

(;i)  Any  prominent  natunil  objects  or  features 
by  which  a  place  is  known  or  distinguished. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anythingwhich  serves  to  mark  the 
stage  of  advancement  or  development  at  which 
anything  has  arrived  at  a  particular  period ; 
any  not-iblu  event  or  phenomenon  which 
marks  any  particular  point  of  time. 

"And  wlien  he  dh-»,  to  li-ave  his  loltv  nama  * 

A  light,  nl'indiniirk  on  the  chrft  of  fame." 

Jloore:   yetlcd  l'roplict<ff  Ah>rasinm. 

II.  Naut. :  Any  prominent  or  elevated  object 
011  land,  which  serves  aa  a  mark  or  guide  for 
sui  lei's. 

litn-dSl'-pbi-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Lan- 
dolplie,  a  Vreu'cli  nuvy  captain.) 

Bot. :  A  j:enus  of  Apocynaetii*,  from  tropical 
Africa.  Laudolfihia  owariemis  ami  L.  Jlurida 
have  edible  fruit.  They  are  called  Abo  fruits. 
Various  species  furuisli  African  rubber. 

Idnd'-own-cr,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  ovmer.] 
Une  who  owns  land ;  a  proprietor  of  land. 

"The  country  aenti  which  the  Protentant  land- 
owners had  recently  fortllled  in  thr  three  •outbum 
provinces."— J/ocau/d^  ;  Ititt.  Eng.,  ch.  xU. 

land  -  own  -  ing,  a.     [Eng.  laiul;  -oxoning.y 

Uulding  or  possessing  landed  estates;   per- 
taining to  landowners. 

"  UiH  book  .  .  .  Ib  written  In  the  landowning  In- 
^MTKnU" ~-Atheiu»um,  Sci'L  17,  ISiil,  i>.  '-iC^ 

Iftnd'-rall,  5.     [Eng.  land,  and  rai7.J 

Ornith.  :  The  Corncrake,  Oitygumttra  erta 
or  Crex  pra/e/wis.    [Councrakh] 

•  lfi.nd-re6vo,  5.  (Eng.  tatid.  and  retir.]  An 
;i.-.sislant  to  tlie  steward  on  a  large  estate ;  A 
baililf. 

l&nd'-scapo,  *  l^d  skip,  .«.  [Dnt.  laru^ 
»ctiap,  IVoni  ^W)d  =^  land,  and  schiy,  sufT.  s 
Eng.  -ship;  Dan.  landittcttb  ;  (Jer.  la»d*:ha/t.] 

1.  The  general  as|H.'ct  of  a  countrj'. 

"The  atuUMjiiii'itta,  the  arclill»ctur«.  the  landseapt 
of  IiIb  nalivt<  ctniiitry,  had  takon  hold  uu  hU  hmirt.  — 
Jiiieautuy  :  Uitt.  of  Kng.,  ch.  vil. 

2.  A  picture  of  a  genend  view  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  open  country,  not  compi-eliending 
street  iirchltectnre  or  views  of  edillc»^jj  menly. 

"The  lirottlrat  f'i>til«cil/'«  I  ever  aAW,  waaonr  dntwD 
on  the  watia  of  ad.trk  n>  Ml,  which  hIomI  oi>|iMlt«  oo 
one  atile  to  a  iiarlsablti  river,  ami  un  tlie  utLef  •tile  to 
mi<tuiL."~.iddiMon:  .•iprvtitlor.  No.  414. 

3.  A  view,  a  scene  in  the  country. 

"  The  lowKflnjc  «-l4>nH>ut 
BoowU  o'or  the  dnrkon'd  l>in*Ukip  aiiow,  ur  abowtr.* 
Milion.  t.  L..  m. 

•  J.  A  compendium, 

"Ihnt  /.i>i.i«.-.tptf  of  luenulty.  that  ■Ink  of  aln.  Acl 
KpKh.'U  M|i|>lhxl  to  Oliver  ('rouiwell  Iu  ut  Aiiab«i>tlit 
iK-tltiim  to  tlio  kintt.  16i8. "— t7<ir#ndon.  Urvat  ff#. 
htlU.n.  I.k.  sv. 

landscape- gar  donor,  n.   One  who  pro- 

fCMHc.i  ni  iHMKilled  m  1  iud:irape-giudeidng. 

landscM&po- gardening,  <,  That  {Nir- 
ticulnr  iirl  which  Kiicceods,  by  due  study  o( 
natuml  iN'aulies  In  huidscjiiMt,  to  combine  Iho 
b4>«t  of  their  |H)culiaritiuH  in  au  ortillcial  way. 


t)Sil,  b^;   p^t.  J<^1;  oat,  fell,  oborus.  fbln,  bonph;  go.  flEoin;  thin,  ^Is;  stn.  af ;   oxpoot,  Xonophon,  o^lat.       Ing. 
-oion,  -tlan  =  sban.    -tlon,  HBlon  =  abun ;  -{Ion.  -»lon  =  zbun.    -clous,  -Uous,  -alous  =  sbOs.    -bio,  -tUo,  ic  =  bpU  dpu 
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landscapist— language 


landscape-painter,  «.  A  painter  of 
landscapes. 

landscape-painting,  s.     The   art  of 

delineating  purely  natural  scenes,  and  their 
proper  at  iin 'Spheric  effects. 

•  iSjid'-scap-ist,  s.  [Eng.  iandscap^e) ;  -w^] 
A  landscai'e-painter. 

■■  The  i^rofessed  landacapiufi  <-i  the  Dutch  schooL"— 
BtuJan  :  Modem  Painters.  pL  i..  S  1.,  ch.  vIL 

l&nd'-SCrip,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  scrip.'\  A 
certifti-ate  given  to  a  person  who  purchases 
public  land  that  he  has  duly  paid  the  pur- 
chase money  to  the  proper  otlicer.    {Amer.) 

l&nd'-side,  s.     [Eng.  land,  and  sjVc] 

Agric:  Tlie  fiat  side  of  a  plough,  towards 
tlie  land.  The  lower  portion  is  a  bar  ex- 
tending back  from  the  share ;  and  the  upjier 
portion  is  a  plate  attached  to  the  sheth  and 
the  landside  handle. 

•  land-skip,  s.    [Landscape.] 

l&nd'-slip,  land'-slide,  $  [Eng.  land,  and 
slidf.]  I'he  sliding  oi-  settling  down  I'f  a  cun- 
Biderable  portion  of  earth  fnuu  a  higher  to  a 
lower  level ;  the  earth  which  so  slips  ur  slides. 
^  Landslips  are  proiluced  by  earthquake 
disUirbarices,  or  by  the  action  of  watei'  under- 
mining the  beds  which  fall.  In  17G0  a  hunl- 
slip,  bringing  down  soil  from  an  aren  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  north  to  south  and 
six  hundred  yards  fiom  east  to  west,  occurred 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  On  Dec.  24,  lS3'i, 
one  took  place  on  tlie  line  of  elitfs  between 
Axmouth  and  Lyme  Regis.  Sometimes  they 
overwhelm  and  bury  villages,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rossbeig,  in  Switzerland,  in  1800,  A:c. 
(Lyell :  Princip.  of  (leol.)  Later  notable  land- 
slips have  occurred  in  Switzerland,  and  a  more 
recent  instance,  owing  to  earthquake  action, 
occurred  in  the  province  of  Granada  iu  1SS4. 

l&nds'-man,  s.     [Eng.  land's,  and  -man.] 

1.  One  who  lives  or  follows  his  business  on 
the  land  ;  as  distinguished  from  a  .seaman. 

"But  is  Virgil  so  hfviipy  when  liis  little  fnntUmnn 
■ays,  Son  »um  adeo  in/ormis  f"—Fawke4  :  T/ieocritiu; 
Id.vi.    (Note  45.) 

2.  One  who  joins  a  ship  .is  a  .sailor  for  the 
first  time. 

l&nd'-spoilt,  s.  [Eng.  hincCs;  -spouW]  A 
heavy  fail  of  water,  occurring  dnrin.^;  a  tornado. 
It  differs  from  a  waterspout  in  being  on  land 
instead  of  at  sea. 

l&nd'-spring,  5.  [Eng.  hmd,  and  Sfirin^.']  A 
si>ring  of  water,  api>earing  only  after  a  heavy 
rain. 

l&nd'-stew-ard  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  land, 
and  ste^furd.]  A  peison  who  has  the  control 
and  management  of  a  lamled  estate  for  the 
owner  ;  a  laud-ageut  of  an  estate.  He  should 
see  to  the  production,  advancement,  and  value 
of  the  land  ;  should  Ite  well  acquainted  with 
the  pursuits  and  interests  of  country  life.  He 
should  be  able  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm,  to  keej)  accounts,  and 
have  a  taste  for  the  erection  of  farm  buildings 
and  labourers'  rural  cottages,  as  also  tlie 
management  of  landscape,  Hower,  and  vege- 
table gardens. 

•  l^d  -strelght  (eight  as  at),  "  l^d'- 
strait,  s.  [Eng.  /(nid.and  strait.]  A  narrow 
strip  of  land. 

land -Sturm,  s.  [Ger.,=land  storm.]  A  local 
militia  of  Germany,  consisting  of  those  of  the 
reserve  who  are  too  old  to  serve  in  the  land- 
wehr.  The  landstunn  is  never  called  upon 
to  serve  out  of  its  owu  district  except  in  case 
of  invasion. 

l&nd'-tum,  s.      [Eng.  land^  and  turn.]     A 

land-breeze  (q.v.). 

lS.nd'-ward,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  land^  and  ward.l 
A«  As  adjective : 

1.  Lying  towards  the  interior  of  a  country, 
or  away  from  the  sea-coast. 

2.  Situated  in  the  interior ;  rui-al. 
B.  As  ad). :  Towards  the  land. 

■*  ( It}  hurrieJ  landward  f.ir  awRV, 
Cryiug,  "Awake  !  it  U  tlie  rt.-xy.   ' 

Lon^fcHoM :  Daybreak. 

land'-wehr  (w  as  v),  s.  [Ger.  land  =  land, 
and  rf/tr  =  defence.] 

Milit.  :  A  kind  of  German  militia  composed 
entirely  of  men  who  have  served  in  the  regular 


army,  and  who  in  time  of  peace  follow  their 
usual  trades  or  callings,  except  during  the 
time  when  they  are  called  out  for  their  annual 
training. 

land'-'work-er,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  worker.] 
Oue  who  works  or  tills  the  ground. 

lane,  •  lone,  s.  [A.S.  Idn^,  lone;  cogn.  with 
O.  Fris.  /ojn,  lana,  Dut.  /artn=  a  lane;  Icel. 
Ion  =  an  inlet,  a  sea-lock  ;  la;}ia=&  hollow 
place,  a  vale.] 

1.  A  narrow  road,  way,  or  passage,  as  be- 
tween houses  or  hedges  ;  an  alley,  a  narrow 
sti'eet 

2.  A  narrow  p'issage  or  way  between  persona 
standing  on  eacti  side. 

lane-route,  ».  A  nnrrt>w,  lane -like 
course  laid  out  for  ocean  t-teamers;  spec,  a 
double  course,  fir^t  BUfrjzes'ed  in  18.55  by  Lieu- 
tenant M.  F.  Maury,  U.S.  N.,  lor  eastward  and 
westward  bound  Iruusatlantic  fiteaniers. 

lane,  n.    [Lone.)    Abme.   (Used  in  the  phrases 

m.'/  lane,  hi.':  lane,  tlc-ir  lane,  &c.  =  alone  by 
myself,  by  himself,  by  fiJiemselves,  Ac.) 

"Sae  Jlzzy  wi'  the  mlrligues  thut  I  cauiia  stand  my 
lane. " —Scott  :  old  Mortalitu.  cIl  x«viiL 

lane'-lj^,  «.  [Eng.  lane  ;  -hj.]    Lonely.  (Scotch.) 
lan'-er-et,  s.    [Lannebet.] 
lang,  a.    [LoNo.] 

lan-ga'-ha,  5.    [Malagasy.] 

Zool.  :  Two  snakes  of  the  genus  Xipho- 
rhvnchus,  inhabiting  Madagascar.  They  have 
a  flesliy  ai>pendage  tn  the  snout.  The  Com- 
mon Langaha  is  bright  brownisli-red,  the 
Cockscomb  Langaha  is  brown  and  yellow. 

l&n'-gate,  s.  [Etym.  dimbtful.]  A  linen 
ruller  used  in  dressing  wounds. 

ia,ug'-itO,  s.  [Named  by  Maskeljme  after  Dr. 
Victor  von  Lang;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhouibic  mineral,  occurring 
in  small  twinned  crystals  reseinbling  those  of 
aiagonite  (q.v.),  also  in  lamellar  couerctionary 
cmsts  on  clay-slate  and  granite.  Hardness, 
25  to  3  ;  sp.  gr..  3*48  to  3'50.  Lustre  vitreous 
to  silky  ;  colour,  blue  to  greenish-blue  :  trans- 
lucent. Compos.  :  CUSO4 -I- 2H2Cu02+2aq. 
Heated,  it  changes  to  a  bright  green  colour, 
various  tints  of  olive-groeii,!ind  finally  becomes 
black.    Found  in  Cornish  mines. 

lan'-gra?e  (age  as  ig),  lan'-grel,  s.  [Fr.] 
Weapon.'^ :  A  kind  of  missile  foniierlv  used 
to  destroy  the  rigging  of  an  enemy's  vessel. 
It  was  a  cylindrical  cage  or  bundle  to  fit  the 
bore  of  the  gnn,  and  was  tilled  with  bolts, 
nails,  and  pieces  of  iron. 

*  lan'-gret,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
false  diet-,  loaded  so  that  certain  numbers 
should  turn  up. 

ISjag'-slit,  s,    [Lansey.] 

laug'-Staff-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  According  to  Dufrenoy,  the  same  as 
Chondrodite  (q.v.). 

lahg'-syue,  adv.  [Scotch  lang  =  long,  and 
syne  =-  siin-e.]     Long  since  ;  long  ago. 

"There  was  muckle  flgliting  about  tbe  plac«  lanff. 
»yne." — Scoit:  Uuy  Jlanneriii^.  cli.  xL 

*  lang- ter-a -loo',  s.    [Lanterloo.] 

Ian  -guage  (uage  ns  wig),  *  lang-age,  s. 

[Ft.  langnge,   fidiii  laiigtie;  Lat.  liugifa   =  the 
tongue  ;  Si>.  lengnage;  Ital.  linguaggio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Human  sj^eccli ;  the  aggregate  of  those 
articulate  sounds,  called  woids,  used  to  ex- 
press perception  and  thought,  acceiitedbyand 
current  among  any  community  ;  the  exjires- 
Kion  of  thought  l)y  articulate  s"undsor words; 
the  body  of  uttered  and  audible  sounds  by 
which,  in  human  society,  thnught  is  expressed. 

"  l.angi'i^e  may  be  biiefly  nuil  coiiiiirelieiislvely  ile- 
fliifd  as  llie  nie.-\ii3  of  expn-ssiuti  ..f  liuuum  thuugbt. 
Lanjiinje.  tlien,  sljjiilllfs  nitlierctrtaiu  inBtruisieutili- 
tiea  i*bercby  ineii  coiiscioivly  ami  with  int«iitluii 
represent  tlipir  thouyht,  lo  the  euil.  cliteflv,  of  making 
it  known  to  other  men  :  it  is  exiircRsinn  f..r  the  sake m1 
comuinnicxtiou.  The  instrumentalities  cHi«ble  of 
l«ing  used  (<>r  tlits  (■iirixwe.  ninl  ivL-tnaliy  more  or  lesa 
useii,  are  various  ;  gesture  nml  prlmnce,  pictorial  or 
written  eiiEi IS,  An<i  utt«retl  or  Buokeii  "signs."  — U'Aif- 
fwy  ;  Li/e  *  Crowt  t  of  l.anguitye.  ch   t. 

2.  A  particular  set  or  aggregate  of  articulate 
sounds  or  wrnds  ]iccnli:ir  to  a  particular  race, 
nation,  tiii'e,  or  community ;  as,  the  English 


language,  the  French  language,  &c.  ;  each 
of  these  often  piesents  local  varieties,  to 
which  the  name  of  dialects  has  been  given  : 
Languages  ai-e  divided  according  to  two  pnn. 
ciples  :  first,  morphologically,  acconling  to 
the  structure  of  the  language  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  sounds  are  formed  or  combined  ; 
and  secniidly,  genealogieally,  according  to 
their  connection  and  relationship  with  respect 
to  origin.  The  tlist  class  consists  of  three  sub- 
divisions of  language,  denominated  isolatingf 
agglutinating,  and  inflectional.  Isolating  lan- 
guages, of  which  Chinese  is  an  example,  con- 
sist entirely  of  monosyllabic,  unchanging 
roots.  The  Scythian  is  the  type  <tf  what  i« 
called  an  agglutinative  structure,  in  which  the 
root  niaint^iins  itself  unaltered  in  the  whi  le 
group  of  di-rivatives  and  iiiflectinns,  and  ea<  h 
suffix  has  an  unchanged  form  and  olfice.  Tha 
Basque  and  Armenian  languages  are  also  ag- 
glutinative, with  this  difference,  that  the  roots 
which  are  joined  together  have  been  abbrevi- 
ated, as  in  the  Basque,  xlhun  =  twilight,  from 
/i(7/=dead  -h  egun  =  day.  To  these  languages 
it  has  been  juoposed  lo  give  the  ilistinctive 
name  of  incorporating  or  polysynthetic  lan- 
guages. In  inflectional  languages  which  are 
the  most  highly  developed,  the  roota  are 
capable  of  being  modified  by  luetixes  or  suf- 
fixes, which  were  once  independent  words. 

Languages,  when  classified  genealogically, 
are  divided  into  families  or  groups  connected 
by  a  ccnimunity  of  origin.  Thus  the  Indo- 
Euro|>eau  family  (called  also  Aryan,  or  ludo- 
Gennanie),  is  composed  ofseveii  great  branches; 
the  Indian,  the  Iranian  or  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  Italic,  the  Celtic,  the  Slavonic  or  Slavo- 
Celtic,  and  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic.  Each 
of  these  may  again  be  sulxiivided.  Thus  the 
Germanic  branch  includes  Wseso-Gothic,  or 
the  dialect  nf  the  Goths  of  Ma-sia  [Gothic]  ; 
tlie  Low  German  languages,  still  spoken  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  including  two  impor- 
tant cultivated  tongues,  the  Netherlandish 
and  the  English  [Enolish-lancuage]  ;  the 
High-German  body  of  dialects,  represented 
now  liy  only  a  single  liteiary  language,  the  8O- 
calleil  German  ;  and  the  Scandinavian  division, 
written  iu  the  fonns  of  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Icelandic. 

The  Semitic  family  of  languages  is  the  next 
in  importance.  It  includes  Arabii\  Syrian, 
or  Araii.aic,  the  Cannauilish  dialects,  chief 
among  which  are  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  and 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dialects. 

"  Onr  ancient  English  Srtxone  latiffuniji  le  to  be  ao- 
compted  the  Teutonlcke  tonge."— IVritejan  .  JiertU.qf 
Dec'ti/f^  Jtveili^ence,  ch.  vil. 

3.  The  words  or  expressions  used  by  a  per- 
son :  as,  His  language  was  disgraceful. 

4.  Words  or  expressions  employed  Jn  or 
appro]triate  to  any  i  anch  of  knowledge  :  as, 
the  language  of  chemistry. 

5.  Style ;  manner  of  expression  in  either 
speech  or  writing. 

"  others  for  lauguage  all  their  carfls  espresa. 
And  %alue  books,  m  women  men,  lor  uresa," 

Pof>e  :  Ha^ajf  qii  Cnth-istn.  SDK 

6.  The.  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  irra- 
tional animals  express  their  feelings  or  wants. 

7.  The  expression  of  thought  in  any  way, 
articulate  or  iiiaiticulate,  conventional  or  un- 
conventional:  as,  the /ajiffuaye  of  flowers,  the 
language  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

*  8.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  the  use  of 
a  paiticnlar  language. 

"  All  the  iMiopIe,  the  imtlons.  aiid  the  Inngnaffei  (ell 
down  nnd  worsliipped  tlie  gulden  image  that  Nebu- 
cluidiii.-^uir  the  king  had  set  up.'— flaniel  iii.  7. 

9.  Alodge,  branch,  or  chapter  of  the  knighta 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  cf  Jerusalem. 

"The  nunmil  reix>rt  A  the  Sixth  or  English  Lan- 
gunge  of  tiio  Order  of  .:^t  John  of  Jerusalem  baa  now 
Wu  publishea."~/>ai/y  Chronicle,  Oct.  25,  1884. 

IL  Music:  In  an  organ  an  open  metnl  flue 
pipe  consists  of  foot,  and  language,  and  body. 
The  language  is  a  flat  piece  of  metal  fastened 
by  its  edge  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  which, 
by  its  shape,  only  permits  the  air  to  leave  the 
foot  in  one  direction. 

^  Language  is  the  most  general  term  in  its 
meaning  and  application.  Tongue,  sjieech, 
idiom,  and  i^ia/ecfarcaiiplicable  only  to  human 
beings.  Language  is  either  written  or  spoken, 
but  a  tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly  as  a  some* 
thing  to  be  s])okeu  ;  and  speech  is.  in  the  strict 
sense,  that  only  which  is  spoken  or  uttcrei 
Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying  eitlierthe 
power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  or  the 
wonis  themselves  which  are  spoken,  or  the 
particulnr  mode  of  exi'i-essing  one's  self.  The 
idiom  is  the  jteeuliar  construction  and  turn  o( 


fite,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go»  pd^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worlt,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     89   oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qLU^Icw. 
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R  latiguage.  Tlio  diaUct  is  that  which  is  en- 
ffrafU"'l  "111  a  Uiitgunge  l>y  tlie  inlialitftiiits  of 
pjirtiimlar  parts  of  a  country.  iMugmigea 
siinply  serve  to  convey  tlie  tlioi^'tits  ;  toiujues 
consist  f'f  wonls,  written  or  8iK>ken ;  sjterdi 
consUts  of  wonls  Hpokeii. 

f  Iskngnage-master,  s.  One  who  pro- 
Jftssf^  to  t<^ach  langua^fs. 

"T)ip  third  1«  a  iurt  of  l-inffti^it^e'tniufer,  vrho  U  to 
lnBtrii<:t  them   Ui  the  fttyle  proper  fur  a  luluUtar."— 

*  l&n'-goage  (uage  an  wig),  v.t.  \Las- 
QVAQE,  s.\  To  put  into  orexpieas  in  language. 

"  A  uew  (llsimt*-  tliere  Ut<-ly  rose 
Betwixt  tlieOrt^'ksfUxl  LivtliiB.  whoM 
Teiii|.1epi  HlionKl  tw  1h)UIi.1  with  glory 
III  tx-»t  lau'juayinj  thin  i»tj>ry." 

I^ivclaci- :  /.ucatfa,  pL  1. 

*  l&n -gnaged  (aaged  as  wigd),  *  lan- 

gagcd.  (u     [EivJi.  (anguagie)  ;  -&/.] 
L  Havinjjra  language. 

'■  Ue.  waiiil'rhig  luiijf.  «  wlJcr  circle  tniule, 
Auil  mwiy  Utn'jiiii'jett  iritiuiis  liiva  survevfj,* 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  iiUt/iscy  liL  «i 

S.  Learned  in  scvernl  languages. 

••  A  •ervfuit  iif  my  lonl  uf  0»iit«rl>ury.  a  sroung  man 
well  Ic.'iriii.'<l.  iiiKl  wel!  Uini/it'tg9d."'~Sir  T.  Wyatt :  To 
tha  Hinj,  J.'iii.  ;,  xhid. 

*  liln'-guage  less  (uago  as  wig),  n.  [Enj;. 
lanoHoqf. :  -/r.w.l  Having,'  no  languiii,'e  ;  unable 
to  speak ;  (linnl>. 

*'  Hv  Is  ^niwu  a  very  Und-flBb.  InnguagfUu,  k  mon- 
tUr'—ahHkeiip. :  Tr-iUa  A  Creuida,  HI.  s. 

l&ngne,  s.    IFr.  =a  tongue.]    (See  the  com- 

poumls.) 

langue-de-bOQaf»  s.  A  military  i*m|>le- 
meiit,  cuiisisrini^  of  a  bror1-pointt>d  Made, 
which  was  aflixetl  to  a  atatf,  and  received  its 
natiie  frnni  its  resemblance  to  an  ox's  tongue. 

langue-d'oc,  s.  The  Romance  dialect 
BI>ok.!ii  in  Provence  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
80  ealled  from  iU  won!  for  ye^  beinfj  oc  (= 
Lnt.  hoc).  It  w;is  called  also  rrovenQaT((j.v.). 
It  was  the  language  of  the  Troubadours. 

langrue  -  d'oll,  langue-d'oai.  «.    The 

Rnm.-mce  di.ilt-et  .si<nkcii  in  tlie  middle  ages  in 
the  north  of  Fianee,  and  so  called  frotu  its 
word  for  yes  being  oil,  ouil,  or  oni  (=  Lat. 
hoc  illu(l).  It  was  the  language  of  the  Troii- 
y^res  and  the  progenitor  of  modern  French. 

l&ngned,  a.    (Fr.  lan^ue  ~  a  tongue.] 

Jler.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  tongues  oT 
birds  and  Ijeasts  when  borne  of  a  different 
tincture  to  that  of  the  animal. 

<i&n-giien-te  (u  as  w),  adv.    [itaL] 

Mvs.  :  In  a  languishing  style, 

*l&h  guoa'-Qent  (u  nsw),  a.  [Lat  lati- 
gtirscens,  pr.  )'ar.  of  luiiijitesco,  Inceut.  from 
langiieo  =  to  be  languid.]  Growing  languid 
or  tired. 

"The  tanffuetc*nt  meroeiinry  Flft«fin  Thous&iid. *— 
Carlj/le.   Fr.  lUvol.,  pt  IL  bk,  1..  ch.  11. 

Iftn-gnSf,  a.     [Fr.  langudtt,  diiuin.  of  langm 

—  u  tongue.] 

1.  Comh-cf'tKri'j :  A  thin  tongue  of  metal 
placed  between  the  bhules  nf  a  comb-cutti-r's 
saw,  to  preserve  their  distance. 

2.  ^fil. :  A  small  pieeo  of  metal  on  a  sword- 
hilt  which  overhangs  the  scabbard. 

3.  M'ift.:  The  tongue  of  a  metallin  organ- 
pipe  of  the  mouth  or  llute  kind.  It  nearly 
closes  tlie  area  of  opening  tn  the  jtipe  at  a 
point  opposite  to  the  Mlit.  so  as  to  compel  llie 
air  entering  at  the  lower  eml  of  the  pipe  from 
the  bellows  to  pass  t-iwards  the  Klit  which 
fonna  the  nioulli.  The  issuing  sheet  of  air 
Impinges  against  the  mcUil  bounding  the 
upper  ftdge  of  the  slit,  so  as  to  divide  ngainst 
the  lip,  and  ncipilre  a  vibration  which  is  com- 
murlciited  to  the  column  of  air  in  the  tulw, 
producing  a  nuisieal  scuuid. 

*  4.  drttg. :  A  tongue  of  land. 

"A  little /-I n7»*-^  „f  h>ml  like  a  toiiK"*  thrust  ouL" 
— f.  lloUand:  dttntUii,  p.  ««. 

liUk'-guId  (u  as  w\  a.     fijat.  laiwnUlna,  Trom 
ti.(i;-(fo  =  to  be  w'cak  ;  Fr.  lauguUU ;  Itjd.  & 
Sp.   Ittnqui'lo.] 
1.  Feeble,  weak,  faint ;  indisposed  to  excr- 

tioii. 

...     "Nowlmpiiy  n«  whoiw  t'lll 
Hm  per  hU  Una..i,l  jwworl.w  llmU  ilMrUiod 
A  I'kosiiiK  hiMltmle. 

Armttroitg  ■  An  «^  Pr»a«rving  HfiaHK  HI. 

*  %.  Slow.  tAi-dy. 

"No  motion  BO  swift  or/nnffii/i/,  Imt  a  (rrc-it'T  v«!o- 
VKf  or  slow  new  tii«y  still  be  coiicvlvetl.'  — //<-»(try. 


3.  Dull,  heartless;  not  easily  moved  or  ex- 
cited ;  spiritless. 

"An  Bp|)ivit  which  might  huve  moved  the  moal 
tan ff  lid  Hiiil  DtTemiimte  tMture  to  lierulo  axnrtioD."— 
J/oAiiWfiy  ■  aiit.  6'iij.,  cli.  xvllL 

l&n'-guid~ly  (u  a.s  w),  adv.  [Eng.  languid  ; 
■ly.\  In  a  languid  manner;  feebly,  weakly; 
without  energy,  sjjirit,  oi-  animation. 

"  Buili  the  (Irfrticti  Mti}  the  ivttack  hatl  been  langukUg 
coniluLttKl  ■■— J/iicuu/d^.-  Mill.  A'^j/.,  ch.  EviiL 

l&n'-guld-ness  (U  as  w),  ».  [Kng.  languid  ; 
-;ie*f.)  Ihu  quality  or  slate  of  being  languid  ; 
feebleness ;  weakness,  want  or  absence  of 
energy,  spirit,  or  auimatiun  ;  languor. 

*  l&n'-gui-fy  (ua.s  w),  v.i.  [Eng.  languid; 
suff.  'fy.\    To  languish. 

"The  plot  began  to  languifu."— North:  Kxamen, 
p.  l'J7. 

liln'-guish  (U  as  w),  i-.i.  &  t.     [Fr.  langmsa-y 

stem   of  tamjnissiuU,  jir.  par.  of  /a«(yuir=to 

languish,   to  phic,  from  Uit.  huigiieo=i  to  be 

weak.     From  the  same  loot  a^  Eng.  lax  (q.v.).j 

A.  JntransHive: 

1.  To  become  weak,  feeble,  or  sluggish  ; 
to  lose  strength,  energy,  or  animation  ;  to 
jtine  ;  to  beeome  languid. 

"  It  la  an  overtnre  of  health  acceptAhle  to  sick  an«l 
lanyuithing  persuiis."— Aurrow.'  bermota,  vul.  iiL. 
Mr.  43. 

2.  To  droop  under  hent,  absence  of  mois- 
ture, &c. ;  to  wither,  to  fade  :  as,  Flowers  Ian- 
giiisk  for  want  of  water. 

3.  To  move  slowly  or  sluggishly. 

"The  tuov«n  of  n  t'lnaulihinj  death.' 

a/nUietp.  :  CurnAtfline,  L  tL 

4.  To  become  dull ;  to  be  neglected  ;  not  to 
be  carried  on  with  energy  or  spirit :  as,  A  war 
Uiitynis/ies  for  want  of  money. 

5.  To  become  feeble  or  indistinct. 
"TUl  hlith  «|>on  his  nilfty  side 

LangittthU  the  lu'Hiriitul  itutes.  and  died," 

Scott  :  lard  >./  the  /»/«.,  Iv.  «. 

6.  To  lose  strength  or  power ;  to  become 
neglected. 

"  While  laonla  lanffuhh,  a  deaplMed  oiiceru." 
VoWfMir:  Tirvinium.  514 

7.  To  renmin  neglected ;  to  i)ine  away  for 
want  of  ciire  or  attention. 

"  Disease  and  sorrow  In  gnrrrtji  lanffnlnh^d  neglected." 
Loii^feiloxo  :  K.aiigelitie.  li.  C. 

"8.  To  long  without  gratification;  to  pine. 
(Followed  hy  for.) 

"  Lanpuith/or  a«ai)re<l  bomluf:e .■ 

Hhakatp.  :  Cymbeline,  L  8. 

*  9.  To  grieve  ;  to  pine. 

"At  the  very  time  in  which  she  hingnWiei  t»t  the 
lOM  of  hir  ilece^iauil  luver.  tlicro  arc  i>ersuiu  .... 
Jaut  \»iiT\it\\ii\x."—AddUon:  SjjecUttor,  No.  100. 

10.  To  look  with  tenderness,  alfection,  aud 
softness. 

*  B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  pine  away  or  droop. 
lan'-guish  (u  as  w),  s.    [Languish,  t>.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  state  of  languishing  or  droop- 
ing. 

2.  A  soft,  tender  look  or  apiK-aianco. 

"  Cyriiotho >  and  Cym<Kliic(^  were  nUh, 
And  the  blue  f'Oi.7ubA  uf  soft  AlliV-.  eye." 

Pot^- :  Homer;  Iliad  x»UL  W. 

liin'-e:uish-er  (U  as  W),  «.    (Eng.  Umouish; 
-€r.]     Uue  who  taiiguislies,  droops,  or  ]iines. 
"  Jnst  ni  the  liiHtint  this  iKwr  Uinffiilaher 
Ucavcfi  liln  laatslKh."         JJiuqh  :  Ciira<taetn. 

l^n'-guish-ing  (U  as  w),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $. 
Lanuui.-su,  v.] 

A*  fi  "B,  As  pr.  par.  dt  particlp.  tutj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  Assiihst. :  The  act  or  state  of  drooping 
or  pining  away  ;  langu()r. 

l&n -gnish-Ing-li^  (U  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  Ian- 
gui.hing;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  langidshtng,  languid,  dull,  or  splriU 
less  manner;  languidly;  without  spirit  or 
animntion. 

"  Doprossed  and  tanffuUhlmjlj/  drown'd  In  ten™." 
FitwKtt  :  in  •!!  :  On  th«  OraCt  q/  AdunU. 

2.  With  a  soft,  tender  expression,  or  look. 

"  An  lar^p.  n»  Itini/nUhl'rtf'/  ilarK." 

It'jron :  7'A*  (lloQur. 

*  l&A'-guish-mdnt  (u  ns  w),  9.  (Fr.  tan- 
gtiumriiienL] 

1.  The  quality  or  stnte  of  Iwlng  languid  ;  a 

state  of  pining;  langi:..r. 

"  Kach  sound,  loo.  her*  to  tnniuUhrrn-nt  Incllird." 
Thoiiuvn  :  Ofiloq^  huloltincf,  I.  ». 

2.  Softness  or  tenderness  of  look  or  nden. 

"Whtln  KiTiklnii  "yo"  with  /(iriffiifi'lnimr  pmrnM  i 

KoUloa  liln  t'^njfuu  rortiiix*  (o  ounrcwN." 

A ing  ■  Art  nf  I.op*.  pt.  It,        I 


*  l&n'-guish  ndsa  (u  m  w),  i.    [Eng    ia»- 

guish:  -jwj.t.J     liie  quality  or  state  of  being 
languid  ;  languidnoss,  languor. 


1^   guor  (U  aa  w,  or  silent),  «.    [Lat,,  from 

Utnyifo  =  to  bo  weak  ;  Fr.  Utngueur.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  indisposition  to  labour  or  exertion ; 
feebleness,  dulnejis,  heaviness,  htnguidness ; 
that  stite  of  the  iKXly  which  is  caused  by 
exhaustion  of  strength,  as  after  great  exer- 
tiuD  ;  want  of  energy,  sjilrit,  or  animation. 

"  The  lanyi'or  nlmoet  lnsc|Mirab]e  froui  upuleuoe  knd 
security. '—J/ociw/a^;  J/Ui.  tng.,  cli.  vili. 

2.  Dulness  ;  want  of  shari'ness  or  acumen. 

3.  A  feeling  of  listlessness  or  Utnguidneas; 
soilness,  laxity. 

"To  Itdeit  of  fraxmtice.  Illy-sllverd  vale*, 
UiUiuiug  languor  lu  tliv  |mulliiK  Ktien.* 

rot^:  /fufcZtd.  iv.  VA. 

n.  Vcg.  Pnthol. :  A  state  of  feebleness  and 
premature  decay  into  which  plants  full,  from 
insultieicnt  nourishment  or  other  cause. 

t  Xdn'-guor-oiis  (u  as  w,  or  silent),  o.  [Pr. 
languiTcxu.]    Jedious,  dull,  slow,  melancholy. 

"  Denr  I  tdy.  liow  bIuvII  I  declare  thy  ivi»e. 

Wliuiu  lnt«  I  left  ui  Umgnorout  Kiu\\*\.r>\U\\J'' 
Spenigr:  /*.  V,  Jl-  I.  H 

*  lan-gure,  v.i.     [Fr.  languir.]    To  languish. 

"  Ni.w  w»il  I  spekn  of  wofiil  Dainlan 
That  (angurtth  for  luve,  as  ye  shul  here." 

Vhaticir  :  C.  T..  •.T41, 

l&n-giir'-i-a,  a.  [Lnt.,  from  Celt,  langa  =  an 
animal  frotu  whose  urine  the  storie  called 
langui'ium  (l^  neurium)  was  said  to  be  procured. 
U'liny,  xxxvii.  2,  U,  yM.)] 

EnUtm.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family I.,aiignriime  (q.v.).  'ihey  have  the 
iKidy  line^n.  and  the  knob  of  Uie  anteuute 
with  five  articulations. 

liin-giir-i-i'-nsB,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  lanifuri(a); 

Lat.  lem.  pi.  ailj.  sutl.  -inif.] 

EnUntu  :  A  sub-family  of  Erotylidse.  They 
are  very  narrow  and  elongated,  with  dilatea 
tju-si.     None  are  European. 

la-ni'-^-dsB,  s.  pL    [Laniid.*.) 

l^n-i-a'-noe,  s.  pi.    [Laniina.] 

Ian-lard  (1  aa  y),  «.    [Lanvard.) 

la'-ni-a-riof .  s.  pi    [Laniary  (2).] 

la-nl-ir'-i-fonn,  a.  (Fug.  laniary ;  firm,} 
Itesembling  unc  of  the  laniaries  In  shape. 

la'-ni-^r-^,    s.  k   a.     [Lat.    lanUirium-st% 

butcher's  shautbles  ;  laniarius,  Utnins  ^  % 
butcher.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  slaughter-house  fbr 
a  cattle  ;  shambles. 

2.  Zool.  (I'L):  The  canine  teeth  In  the  mam- 
nialiiin  order  C'arnivora.  They  are  the  teeth 
so  cons)dcuous  in  the  mouth  of  the  cat  and 
the  dog.  The  laniaries  fullil  two  specific 
duties:  they  aro  u.sed  for  holding  a  victim 
aud  for  teuiing  llesh. 

H.  As  adj. :  Lacerating,  tearing,  rending  : 
as,  the  laniary  teeth. 

*  la'-lU-atO,  v.t.  [I^U  laniaius,  pa.  par.  of 
lanio  =  to  tear  to  pieces.]  To  tear  in  pleues, 
to  rend,  to  lacenitu. 

*  la-nl-a'-tlon,  ».  [Ut.  lauiatio,  from  lani- 
aim.  pa.  par.  of  ^iHU«.]    The  act  of  tuaiingur 

rending  in  pieces. 

*l&n'-ldr  (1  as  yX  s.     [Pr.  lani^r$.]      [Lah- 

VAiin.J 

1.  A  thong;  a  strap  of  leather;  lite  lasb  of 
A  whip. 

2.  A  strap  used  tn  rRston  together  the  dif- 
ferent t'^rts  of  iirmnur ;  Kpeeif..  one  of  tha 
8Lrai>M  used  to  la^un  Ihu  shield  to  the  nriiL 

*  la-niT-or-O&S,  a.  [Lat  lanifir:  tnnaz^ 
wool,  (Mid  frro'^  lo  bear,  to  piiKltire;  Fng. 
atlj.  KUlf.  -0114,)    riudiiehig  or  Wiailng  wool. 

*  lo-nir-Io-^  0.     (Lat.  lan{ficit$.  from  Uina 

=  woni  ;  /acio  =  t«  make.]     Working  in  wikiI 

*  l^'-I-ri;o,  5.    [t).  Fr..  fnmi  IM.  la»{(lciun, 

ff.>m  litun  —  wool,  and  /mi'y=  to ke  ;  lUL. 

bi'..  &  Port,  htnijicio.]     A  woollen  fabric. 

"The  Mintli  brvedelh  U|>on  cloth  and  ollirr  InnUtrm, 
e.)..H  hilly  If  IhryUUId  upUanklsli  and  »of  — 6a«wi: 

ym.  iiut..  I  »M. 


^Si\,  b^;  p<Ji\t.  J<J^1:  cat.  9CIX.  ohoms.  ^hln.  bonQb:  go.  ftom;  thin,  thU.  »ln,  as:  oxpeot.  ^Conophon.  eylst.     ph     C 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  bIi^a.    -tlon,  -elon  «=  sbOn;  ^on,  ^lon  =  zh&n.    -tloua.  -oIoub.  -sloua  -  ali&a.    -bio.  -dlo.   t. .      bpl.  d^t 
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lanigerous— lantern 


•  l^niff'-er-oiis,  a.  [r^at.  laniger,  from  lana 
=  woul ;  gero  =  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Eng.  adj. 
Buff.  -oiis.]    Bearing  wool. 

lar-ni'-i-d£e,    t  la-ni'-a-dse.   s.  pi     [Lat. 

'iani^iis);  fern,  pl.'ailj.  siitf.  -vub,  -ad'i'.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  thrush-like  perching 
tinis.  The  bill,  which  is  long,  has  a  deep 
notch  or  prominent  tooth  near  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible,  which  is  hooked.  Its  base  is 
furnished  with  bristles ;  the  wings  are  of 
moderate  size,  the  tail  long  and  rounded,  the 
claws  long,  curved,  and  acute.  They  some- 
what approach  the  raptorial  birds,  but  have 
not,  like  tliein,  retractile  claws.  Swainson 
divided  the  Laniiilie  into  five  sub-families  : 
Laniante  (Tree-shrikes),  Thamnophilinfe  (Bush- 
alirikes),  Dicrurin*  (Drongn-shrikes),  Ceble- 
pyrinre  (Caterpillar-catchers),  and  Tyrauninte 
(tymnt-sbrikes).  Others  diWrle  tbem  into 
tht;  first  two  of  these  sub-families. 

jan-i-i'-nse,  laii-i-a'-n».  s.  71?.  [Lat. 
lani(us) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inre,  -ancF.] 

Ornith. :  The  ty^iical  sub-family  of  Lnniidse 
(q.v.).  Lateml  toes  equal  and  free;  i-laws, 
slender,  acute ;  bill  generally  short,  with  the 
tooth  very  prominent.    (Swainson.) 

la'-ni-iis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  butcher,  from  lanio  = 
to  tear  to  pieces,  to  lacerate.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lanii(lie(q.v.).  The  bill  is  very  short,  stron;_'ly 
hooked,  thetootli  very  prominent,  win^s  some- 
what pointed,  tail  rounded  or  slightly  gra- 
duated ;  lateral  toes,  fiee  and  equal.  It  con- 
tains the  Butcher-birds  (q.v.).     [SnaiKE.] 

l&nk,  *  lanck.  *  lonCp  *  lonk,  a.  &  5.   [A.S. 

hlanc  —  slender.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Loose,  lax ;  not  filled  up ;  slender ;  not 
distended. 

"To  hiive  rather  a  lank  purse  than  an  empty  brain." 
~-Barrow :  Sermont,  vuL  C,  aer.  16. 

2.  Not  fat  or  plump  ;  slender,  thin,  lean. 

"My  tbigha  are  thin,  luy  body  ttnc*  and  leana" 

Gtucoii/tie:  Dan  Uartholomew  of  BatK 

*3.  Languid,  drooping.    {Milton.) 

4.  Long  and  straight. 

"The  extreme  Furitim  waa  at  once  known  from 
other  men  by  his  gait,  bis  g.irh.  bis  Tank  hair,  tbo  sour 
flok'iuiiity  of  his  wee,  the  iiptiiriit'd  wLite  of  hla  eyes, 
the  iirtsnl  twang  with  which  he  spoke."— tfocaufay, 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*  B.  As  sxihst.  :  Want,  thinness. 

"A  iMuik  and  a  lank  ot  charitie." — FutUrr  But. 
Cambridge  Univ.  iii.  16. 

*  lank-lean,  a.  Shrank,  fallen  away,  lean. 

"Lank-lean  cheeks,  and  w:ir-woni  coata, 
Preseot«th  tbeiu  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  bunid  ghosts. " 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V..  iv.    (Chorua.) 

•  lank,  v.i.  [Lank,  a.]  To  be  or  become 
lank  ;  to  shrink  or  fall  away. 

•'  Thy  cheek  so  much  aa  linked  not." 

Shaketp-  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  L  4. 

Ifiilk'-ly,  adv,  (Eng.  lank;  -ly.]  In  a  lank 
manner;  thinly,  loosely. 

lank'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lanJc ;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lank  ;  leanness,  thin- 
ness, flabbiuess. 

•  lank'-y,  a.    [Eng.  lank;  -y.)    Lank. 

l&n'-ner,  s.  [Fr.  (Prov.)  lanier;  Ital.  laniere, 
from  Lat.  laniarius  —  a,  butcher.  Used  spe- 
cially of  the  female.] 

Ornith. :  Falco  (Gennaia)  lanaHiis.  The 
wings  are  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  tail,  the 
feet  bluish  ;  length  one  foot  and  a  half.  It 
was  formerly  imported  into  Euroi'C  from  the 
East  to  be  used  for  the  pursuit  of  kites. 

"  Downward  fluttered  a.iil  and  banner. 
As  alights  the  acreaioing  lanner.' 

Lonijfflloto  :  Jlusiciau's  Tal«.  xiv. 

l&n'-ner-et,  s.  [Dimin.  of  tenner;  Fr.  laneret.} 
Ornith, :  The  male  of  the  Lanner,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  female. 

l&n'-o-seh,  lan'-sen,  5.    [Lansium.] 

l^'-sey,  lang'-sat,  s.    [See  def.] 

Hot. :  Tlie  name  given  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago to  some  fruits  of  the  genus  Lansium. 

Ifin'-si-um,  s.    [From  Malay  (?)  lansey.] 

Pot. :  A  genus  of  Meliac^s,  tribe  Trichilieae 
(q.v.).  There  are  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and 
ten  stamens  combined  into  a  tube.  The  berry 
Ih  five-celled.  Lansium  donicsticnm  is  the 
lansa,  langsat,  lanseh,  ayer-ayer,  and  begetian. 


Its  fruit  is  yellow  externally,  though  whitish 
within. 

lans'-qne-net  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ger. 
(&  Dut.)  huuliknecht  =  a  foot-soldier,  from 
Ger.  /a  ruts  (for  landes,  genit.  of  laud  =  laud, 
country),  and  knecht  =  knight.] 

1.  Mil. :  A  German  common  soldier,  origi- 
nally one  belonging  to  the  infantry,  raised  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  afterwards,  a  soldier  of 
fortune ;  a  soldier  who  gave  his  services  to 
any  one  who  paid  higliest.  The  name  became 
corrupted  into  lance-knight  (q.v.). 

2.  Sports  :  A  game  at  cards. 

*  Hint  (1),  s.     [See  def]    A  game  at  cards,  also 

called  loo  (q.v.).    A  contraction  of  lanterloo. 

*  lant  (2),  5.    [Land  (2),  5.]    Urine. 

*  lant,  v.t,    [Lant  (2),  s.]    To  wet  with  urine. 

lan-tal'-ic,  a.  [Some  of  the  letters  of  allan- 
toin  reversed  {?);  -ic]    (See  the  compound.) 

lantalic-acid,  s.    [Lantanuric-acid.] 

lan-ta'-na,  s.  [An  old  name  of  Viburnum, 
the  foliage  of  which  it  somewhat  resembles.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Verbenacese,  tril>e  Ver- 
beneae.  It  L-onsists  of  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with 
pedunculate  axillary  heads  of  flowers.  More 
than  fifty  species  are  known.  Lantana  iniw- 
Incrata  is  very  abundant  everywhere  in  the 
Bermuda  Islands.  Lantana  psendo-tkea  is 
used  in  Brazil  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The 
aromatic  leaves  ami  flowers  are  employed  in 
coughs  and  in  medirnting  baths  for  rheuma- 
tism, and  di.seases  of  the  skin. 

lan-ta'-ni-um,  lan'-tane,  s.  [Lanthanum.] 

lan-ta-niir'-ate,  s.    [Eng.  lajitanur{ic) ;  -ate] 
Chan. :  A  salt  of  lantanuric-acid  (q.v.). 

lan-ta-niir'-ic,  a,  [Eng.  (ar)lant(o'in) ; 
o(miHo)ji(ia),  and  uric]    (See  the  compound.) 

lantannxio-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  C.3H4N0O3.  Lantalic-acid,  a  diabasic 
acid  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  a 
a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and 
potash.  It  is  a  gummy  mass,  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  unites 
with  bases,  fonning  normal  and  acid  salts. 
Potassic  lautanurate,  C3H3KN2OS,  is  a  crys- 
talline powder,  soluble  in  water.  Its  solution 
gives,  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate  containing  53  per  cent,  of 
silver. 

Ianf-cll9>*  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Naut. :  A  three-masted  boat  used  by  the 
Malayese  for  carrying  spices,  nuts,  &c. 

*  lan'-ter-lo6,  *  lang'-ter-lod,  *  lan-tre- 
lew,  "lant,  s.  [Dut.]  A  game  at  cards,  now 
called  loo  (cpv.). 

lan'-tem,    •  lan-teme,  t  lan'-thom  (h 

silent),  s.  [Fr.  lanteme,  from  L;it.  huii'crna, 
later^ia  for  tampternay  from  Gr.  KafLimqp  (lam- 
pter)^a.  light,  a  torch,  Ao^tto*  (lampd)  =  to 
shine;  Sp.  lintermt;  Ital.  Al  Port,  lanterna. 
The  spelling  lanthorn  is  due  to  a  popular  ety- 
mology which  connected  the  word  with  horn, 
from  the  fact  that  the  sides  of  lanterns  w^ere 
formerly  made  of  that  material- 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  case  with  transparent  sides  or  panes 
for  holding  and  protecting  a  luminous  body. 
They  are  known  on  board  ship  by  their  posi- 
tion or  duty  :  as,  poop-lantern,  powder-room 
lantern,  &c. 

"  And  take  a  laTt/em.  child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow." 

IVordswtirth  :  Lucy  Qrajf. 

(2)  The  light-chamber  on  the  top  of  a  lamp- 
post. 

(3)  Tlie  upper  member  of  a  lighthouse  con- 
taining the  light. 

(4)  The  same  as  Lantebn-wheel  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  gives  light  or 
serves  to  lead  or  guide. 

IL  Technkally : 

1.  Architecture  : 

(1)  A  small  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome 
or  in  similar  situations,  for  the  admission 
of  light,  and  the  promotion  of  ventilation.  It 
is  generally  made  ornamental,  and  was  much 
used  in  Gothic  and  Tudor  architecture. 


(2)  A  tower,  the  whole  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  interior  of  which  la  open  to  view 


lantern  of  ELY. 


from  the  ground,  and  ia  lighted  ftom  an  upper 
tier  of  windows. 

(3)  The  light  open  erection  on  the  top  of  a 
tower. 

"The  Inntema  tb&t  crowns  tho  dome."— iTiMtooB ; 
Italy.  IL  82. 

2.  Calico-printing  ;  An  apparatus  by  which 
steam  is  applied  to  cloths  in  order  to  fix  the 
colours  with  wliich  they  have  been  printed. 
The  lantern  has  a  frame  with  tender-hooks, 
from  which  the  cloth  is  suspended  in  a  zigzag 
manner  ;  and  a  jienthouse,  with  a  pyramids^ 
roof  encloses  the  frame  and  cloth,  shutting  in 
the  steam  around  them. 

3.  Founding :  A  hollow,  perforated  core  at 
lar:.:e  diameter  relatively  to  its  length. 

^  iVrtffic  Lanfern  .*  [Magic-Lantern], 

lantern-bellows,  s.  pi.  A  kind  of  bel- 
lows so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Chinese 
paper  lantein. 

lantern-fly,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Tlie  genus  Fulgora. 

2.  Fl. :  The  family  Fulgoridae,  or  the  tribe 
Fulgorina  (q.v.). 

lantern-jack,  s.    The  ignis  fatuus, 

lantern-jawed,  n.  Having  lantern  jaws ; 
ha\  ing  a  long  thin  face. 

lantern-jaws,  lanthom-Jaws,  s.    A 

long  thin  face. 

lantern-light,  s.  a  lantern  on  the  top 
of  a  dome  to  give  light  to  the  area  below 

lantern-pinion,  s.    [Lantern-wheku] 

lantern-pump,  s.  A  pump  having  a 
pair  of  discs  at  the  end  of  a  flexible  cylinder, 
like  a  Chinese  lantern.    [Baq-i-ump.] 

lantern-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Anatina,  the  type  of  the 
family  Anatinidffi.  It  belongs  to  the  section 
of  Conchifem  having  a  syphon  and  the  pallial 
line  sinuated.  The  shell  is  oblong,  ventricose, 
subequi valve,  thin,  and  translucent ;  the 
posterior  side  attenuated  and  gaping.  Fifty 
species  are  known.  They  are  from  India, 
the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  and  Western 
America.    (5.  P.  Woodward.) 

*  lantem-stairsp  *  lanthorn-stairs, 

s.  7'^    (See  extract.) 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  eald  bod.v  of  bulldiDg  waa  • 
pair  of  winding,  such  as  we  now  c-ill  lanthom-uairt."— 
Vr-pihart :  liabelaU,  bk.  i..  cb,  UiL 

lantern  stnfi&ng-box,  s.  A  long  stuff- 
ing-box with  tightening  bults,  used  in  some 
marine-engines 

lantern-tower,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Lantern,  s.,  IT.  2. 

"The  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  and  the  la<it€rii.taioer\n 
the  same  cathedral  are  nolile  woika  of  the  same  time." 
—  U'a/ji>o/e .-  Ane-^otea  of  Painting,  i.  195.    (Note.) 

lantern-wheel,  s.  This  is  allied  to  the 
cog-whet'l,  the  bars  or  sitindles  which  connect 
the  parallel  heads  being  so  spaced  and  pro- 
portioned as  to  engage  with  the  cogs  of  the 
spur-wheel.  It  is  a  cheap  form  of  wheel,  and 
is  seldom  used  where  facilities  are  at  hand  for 
making  better.  It  bears  the  relation  of  a 
pinion  to  the  spur-wheel.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  wallower  or  trundle  wheel,  from  the 
trundles  or  rundles  of  which  it  is  made. 

lan'-tern,  lan'-thom  (A  silent),  v.t.    [Lai»- 

TERN,    S.] 

•  1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  lantern. 

"  I  should  walk 
8elf-/anIAorTWrf.  saturate  with  sunbeama.' 

Houthey  :  .Yondeicripfs,  UL 


l&te,  fS,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p4^ 
or,  wore,  wpU,  work,  who.  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian-    se,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.; 


lanthanite— lap 
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2.  To  pul  to  (lealh  by  hauging  fioiii  a  lamp- 
post.     (Avuricaii.) 

l&n'-than-ite,  ».  (Named  from  the  metal 
Uinrh-ii'ium  by  HaidiUb'er;  suff.  -ite  (q.v.); 
Ger.  lauDMnit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occnrring  in  thin  plates  or 
tables,  sometimes  witli  bevelled  edges.  Crys- 
tallization, oithorhoinbic  ;  cleavage,  mica- 
ceous. Hardness,  2*5  to  3 ;  sp.  gr,  about  2-ti. 
Lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  grayish-white,  pinkish, 
yellowish.  Compos. ;  a  hydratnd  carbrinatc  of 
lanthanum,  represented  by  the  formula  LaO 
CO2  +  3H0.     Eflervesoes  with  acids. 

]6n-thaii-dc'-er-ite,  s.  (Gr.  SavBdvm  (tan- 
thanO)  =  to  lie  liid,  and  Kng.  ceritf.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  cerite  (q.v.),  containing 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  water,  ami  much  lan- 
thaniim  and  didymium,  with  but  little  cerium. 

I&n  tha  num,  •  Iftn-ta'-ni-um.  •  Ian- 
lane,  £.  IGr.  AayOdi-ui  (luntliano)  =^to  lie  hid.] 
('hem. :  A  metallic  diad  clement,  symbol  La", 
atomic  weight.  9lJ'18;  dise-ivered  bv  Mosander. 
It  occurs  along  with  didyinium  and  cerimu 
(q.v.)  in  the  mineral  cerite,  from  whieh  it  may 
l>e  Be]»arated  as  an  oxide,  by  the  methml  de- 
scribed nnder  didyininin.  To  obtain  the  pure 
metal,  the  anhydrous  chloride  is  decomposed 
with  sodium,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  rlis- 
Bolved  out  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  dark, 
lead-gray  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  adher- 
ing when  pressed.  Lanthanum  appears  tcj 
form  only  one  set  of  comjiounds,  and  its  salts 
are  mostly  cobmrless,  their  solutions  yielding, 
witli  alkalis,  a  precipitate  of  lanthanum  hy- 
drate, LaOiH.>0,  whieh,  when  ignited,  leaves 
the  white  anhydrous  monoxida,  lanthanum 
chloride,  LaCli  forms  a  radio- crystalline  mass 
soluble  in  alcohoL  Lanthanum  oxy-ehlnride, 
LayCl-jOg,  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in 
water' but  soluble  in  bydrnchlorie  and  nitric 
acids.  Lanthanum  sidj)hide,  I..a28,  crystalliws 
in  microscopie  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  L:uithariii"m  sulphate  forms  small 
prismatic  crj'stals  containing  LaB043U20. 

Uin'-thd  pine,  s.  [Gr.  \av9dvM  (hmthano)  = 
to  lie  hid  ;  ottioi-  (opion)  =  poppy-juice,  and 
BUff.  -ine.] 

Chem.:  C03H05NO4.  An  alkaloid  honiolngons 
with  papaverine,  diseovcred  by  Hesse  in  laiTu, 
In  tin*  aqueous  extraet  of  opiuiu.  It  is  a  wliite, 
tasteless  powder,  consisting  of  microscoi'ii^ 
prisms,  or  fan-Bha]>ed  groujjs  of  prisms, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slight  ly 
soluble  in  ether  and  benzol,  but  very  soluble  in 
chlnrufonn,  from  whieh  it  separates  on  evaj'n- 
ratioii  in  small  white  prisms.  Heated  to  IHU' 
It  turns  brown  and  giadually  decomj>oses. 
Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  giving  rise  to 
an  orange-red  erjloiir.  Sulphuric  acid  gives 
with  it  a  faint  violet  colour. 

•  l&n'-tlldm  (A  silent),  8.    [Lantern,  «.) 

l&n'-t^m,  s.     [See  def.] 

Mimic  :  A  name  of  uncertain  derivation  given 
to  a  nifKlern  instrument,  in  fcrm  not  imlike 
the  liurdy-gurdy,  but  larger,  and  having  me- 
tallic ret-ds  or  tongues  similar  to  those  of  the 
concertina.  The  air  is  supjdied  by  a  rotatory 
bellows,  the  handle  of  whieti  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inMtrun)eutB,  and  the  series  of  small 
square  buttons  01-  keys  which  are  in  front  are 
played  upon  by  the  Angers. 

I&n-n'gin'-iO,  a.  [hut.  lanvgo,  genit.  lanu- 
gin(ig.)  —  wfw)l ;  Eng.  stitl".  -it.]  Connected 
with  or  derived  from  woul. 

lannglnlc-acld,  9. 

Chem.  :  C;(,Hfl()Nif|0.ji>.  A  substance  pos- 
sessing  the  eharactcrs  of  un  acid,  obtained 
by  boiling  jiurilled  wo(d  In  a  strong  sobitinn 
of  baryta  water.  It  is  a  ycUoMiHli,  translu- 
cent. unerystjUliziiblo  jtowder.  Its  barium  salt 
JsC'ssHBaNioOanBaj. 

•  la-nu'-gin  oils*  •  la-nug^'-In-dse.  n. 

(fjit.  lanuyinusna,  from  /rt'H((/o  =  down,  from 
liina  =3  wooLJ  l)owny  ;  covered  witli  soft 
downy  liair. 

la-nu-go,  I.    [Lot] 

Aiuit. :  The  first  hairs  produced  In  a  fcctus. 
They  appear  alxjut  the  filth  motdh  of  uterine 
life,  and  are  often  shod  licforo  birth. 

l&n'-yard,  l&n-lard.  '  l&n'-lor  (1  ns  y), 
'  Ian  nicr,    '  Ian  nlard.    *  Ian  yer.  ■'. 

[Fr.  liinirrr.  a  wmd  iif  douUtJul  iingin,  but 
probably  l^itin.) 


L  ^auj.  :  A  cord,  line,  gasket,  or  sennit  for 
s<_-izing  or  lashing  objects  un  boai-d  ship  :  as, 
till*  roi>e  whieh  passes  through  the  dead-eyes, 
hejirts,  or  thimbles,  used  insettint;  up  shrouds 
or  stays ;  the  lanyards  of  the  cut-hook,  the 
fish-taiJcle ;  those  of  the  buoy,  the  lashing  ; 
those  of  the  stoppers,  &c. 

2.  Ordnance:  A  strong,  double  -  twisted 
twine  about  two  inches  in  diatneter.  twelve 
feet  long,  and  having  a  Imok  at  one  end  and 
a  toggle  at  the  other.  It  is  used  to  pull  the 
trigger  of  the  gun-luck  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
or  to  jerk  the  friction-tube,  according  to  the 
plau  of  llring  cannon. 

Liir-o-di-^e'-an,  a.  [From  Laodicen,  a  city  of 
I'lirygia,  situated  on  the  Lycus;  Eiig.  suff.  -an.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laodieea  or  its 
iuliabitants. 

2.  Fig. :  Lukewarm  in  religion.  (Rev.  iii. 
14-16.) 

La-o-di-9e'-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Laodicean; 
■ism.]     Lukewarmuess  in  religion. 

la-6m-ed-e'-a»  «.  [Or.  XaofieBinv  (laf/mfdrm) 
=  ruler  of  the  people  ;  in  Homer  as  a  proper 
name.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Polypes,  order  Anthozoa. 
family  Cam]>anularidje.  It  is  closely  akin  to 
Campannlaria,  Four  are  British  :  Luoniedta 
diciiutoTJia,  L.  genicuUiUi,  L.  gelatinosa,  and  L. 
ohliqiia.  They  are  found  on  marine  algte  or 
stones,  &C.,  within  tide  mark. 

l&P  (1).  *  lappe»  s.  [A.S.  heppa  =  a  loosely- 
hanging  portion  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  lappa  =^ 
a  I'iece  of  a  diess;  Dut.  lap  =  a.  remnant,  a 
shred,  a  patch ;  Dan.  lap  =  a  pnt<;h  ;  Sw. 
lapp  =  a  piece,  a  patch  ;  Ger.  lappen.  =  a 
patch,  a  shred.  From  the  n)ot  seen  in  leeL 
iopa=to  hang  down;  Lat.  labor=  to  gUde ; 
Eng.  /a;).sc,] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally : 

(1)  A  loose  hanging  part  of  a  garment,  which 
may  be  doubled  at  pleasure  ;  tlie  loose  i>art  of 
a  coat. 

"Then  David  arose  and  cut  of  a  lap  of  Saal'a  oot« 
irhieW— Bible  {iblU:  I  hinffMXxlr. 

('I)  That  part  of  a  dress  or  clothes  which 
lies  over  the  knees,  wlien  a  person  sits  down  ; 
hence,  the  knees  and  uj'per  jwrts  of  the  legs 
when  sitting  down. 


(3)  That  part  of  one  liody  which  overhes 
and  covers  a  part  of  another. 

2.  Fig. :  The  centre  ;  all  the  surroundings  : 
as.  To  be  bi-onght  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Fibre :  A  layer  or  continuous  band  of 
cotton  llbre  macie  into  batting,  and  wound  or 
lapped  ujion  an  axis  or  roller  ready  for  card- 
ijjg  ;  the  sheet  of  ct>tton  as  it  enters  the  CiUti- 
ing-machine. 

2.  Masonry:  Tlio  overlay  of  a  stone  in  a 
wall  on  its  bedstone. 

3.  Crind.  <t  Polish.  :  A  wheel,  disc,  or  piece 
of  soft  metal  used  to  hold  indishing  powder. 
as  in  cutting  and  i>olishing  gems.  It  Is 
usually  a  rotating-wheel  on  a  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal axis,  with  a  working  face  or  periphery 
resjieetivcly.  Lapsare  made  of  various  metals 
and  alloys. 

4.  Jioo/. :  The  distance  by  which  the  tall 
of  a  shingle  or  slate  overlajw  the  bead  of  the 
second  course  below.  The  overlap  on  the 
course  immediately  below  is  the  cover.  The 
exposed  portlou  is  the  nuirgln  ;  the  width  of 
the  margin  is  the  gang-*.  The  gauge  with 
sliinKles  is  abiuit  onv-lhinl  of  the  length,  so 
that  two-thirds  Is  cover.  Tlie  gnu^c  of  ^luleH 
is  Hometliing  under  one-half  the  length.  The 
excess  over  twice  the  gauye  is  the  lap  or  bond. 

[}.  Steam-engine : 

(1)  Lap  of  the  side-valve  on  the  steam  side 
ts  till'  space  wliieh  It  advnnrea  beyond  the 
opening  of  the  Hteum-port  after  It  has  eh>seii 
it,  and  is  given  for  tlie  purjiotio  of  rauslDK  the 
engirio  to  work  expansively,  by  cutting  otf 
ttio  admission  of  steam  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke ;  Inside  hip. 

(2)  Lap  on  the  exhausting  side  of  the  piMton 
causes  the  passage  /o  the  condr-nser  to  bo 
closed  iM'fnre  the  rml  of  the  stroke,  the  pisloti 
>ielng  then  said  t4>  be  cushioned  liy  the  elas 
tielty  of  the  contlnerl  vai>our  ujwn  which  It 
descemlM  ;  outsiuo  hip. 

6.  Shiplmiltl. :  A  phite  covering  the  line  of 


junction  of  two  lion  plates  which  make  s 
dush-juint,  and  to  which  they  are  l>otli  con 
Dected  by  solder  or  lines  of  rivets.  The  usual 
lap  of  iron  i>lates  in  ships  is  from  live  to  six 
diameters  at  double-rivet«d  joints,  an<l  about 
three  diuiueters  at  single-riveted  joints. 

7.  Racing^  £c. :  The  length  of  a  round  course 
whidi  lias  to  be  traversed  several  limes  by 
the  competitors. 

"Llttlewood  luiil  Rowolt  luldeU  seven  niilea  aiid 
eli,-lit  la/n  tu  tbvtr  More  Lu  the  lint  bour."— /'<it/y 
Tvli.ymj'h,  Sov.  XT,  1884. 

lap-l>oard,  s. 

Tailor.:  A  boanl  resting  on  the  lap  and 
hoUowt'd  oui  on  the  side  next  the  user.  Em- 
ployed by  tailors  and  seamstresses  to  cut  out 
work  upon. 

*  lap-child,  s.  A  baby  dandled  iu  the  lap. 

lap-dovctall,  s. 

Joinery:  A  form  of  secret  or  concealed  dove- 
tailing, which  shows  the  thickness  of  the  lap 
only  on  the  return  edge,  where  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thin  boaixl. 

lap-fi*ame,  & 

Flax-vuxnvJ. :  A  machine  In  which  several 
slivers  of  carded  tow  from  the  breaker,  01 
first  carding-machiue,  are  united  in  a  hip  and 
wouiul  on  a  l>obbin,  from  which  they  may  b« 
fed  to  the  (iniaher-curd. 

lap-Jolnt,  s.     One  layer  overlapping  the 

edge  ol  another,  as  the  cliueher-builduf  boats. 

lap-jointed,  a.    Having  lap-joints. 

lap-ring.  s.  An  open  ring  in  which  the 
ends  lap  past  each  other  without  touchiug, 
so  that  it  niay  form  a  conni:ctiug  link  foi 
attaching  tlio  smgle-treo  to  the  cUp  uf  tlie 
donble-ti-ee.  or  cunuccting  the  ends  of  a 
broken  chain,  &c. 

lap-roller,  s. 

Fihrf :  A  roller  In  a  lapping-machine,  upon 
which  the  tleece  or  wadding  is  wound. 

lap-shaver,  s.  A  machine  for  shaving 
leathei  to  a  thickness  by  means  of  a  knito  set 
to  a  graduated  distance  from  a  roller  on  an 
edge  over  wliich  the  hide  or  piece  of  leather 
is  passed.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  old 
practice  of  shaving  away  ineqadities  by  means 
of  a  knife  while  tlie  leather  lay  upon  a  board 
in  the  lap. 

lap -stone,  s.  A  stone  laid  in  the  lap. 
and  used  ils  an  auvil  by  a  shoemaker  lu  ham- 
mering his  leather. 

lap-Streal£,  a.  A  structure,  usually  in 
boats,  ill  whu:li  each  streak  or  plunk  laps  over 
Ute  one  below  it. 

lap- weld. «. 

Forging  :  A  weld  In  which  the  welding  edges 
arc  thinned  down,  lajq^ed,  and  welded. 

lip  (2),  a.    ILap(2).  f.l 

1.  LU.  :  A  lick,  as  with  the  tongue. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sound,  as  of  water  rijipUng  on  a 
beach. 

lap-and-pannol,  s.    Liquor  and  fooit. 

{Hculch.) 

"  Aud  the  Bflntrr  had  kind  baftrta.  and  would  hav« 
glvtii  Imltli  l,ip-itnai'>ttniel  t«auj  l-uir  tjiiwy."— Scvfe 
Uug  Munntrtm/,  oil.  ia.t  lil. 

•l&p  (1),  v.t.     ILai'(I),  s.)    To  rest  In  the  lapot 
**  H«  oft  liad  w.ini  a  kotUr  dreaa. 
And  laid  ail.fp  tliat  ilhIiIIik  .-mt. 
Tu  Ittp  hlo  l>«ad  uti  lad)  ■  l-rrwt." 

l&p  (2),  •  lappo  (1),  •  wlap  pen,  v.t.  &  * 

[A  eorrnjtt.  ol  u^rap  (q.v.).] 
A*  TmntUive: 
'  1.  To  wrap  up,  to  InvolTB,  to  fold. 

"Jtiapjili  Utfyids   It  tn  a  oUiie  MitdeL*— ITytf^ff : 

Jtutlhtie  xivll. 

•  2.  To  twiHt,  to  niW  round. 

"llielr  lliiii>eu  brauohra  mtTvm>t*yf»'J  U>|r«tli«r.* 

Itr.tyton       U'lninthr    V.wrn, 

3.  To  lay  one  thing  partly  over  another. 

4.  To  fohl.  to  beml. 

•  6.  To  Murniund.  to  Involve. 

"  KvrrftKHlnit  eatliitf  cnrra. 
Lai'  iiic  III  autt  l.ytlUii  alrm. 

Milton:  L'AUtgm 

G.  To  cut  or  indish  with  a  lap.  \\,kv  (1),  a. 
11.  li. 

B,  /«rmn«. :  To  \w  tnmod  ovit  ;  to  li-' 
partly  over  one  another. 

"  Tfa«  U|>iwr  wins*  «rr>  Mcwvnu  ;  at  lltixlrbludar  nul* 
Willie  titpy  tap  vvhX.  Itnn*|«r«iil,  like  th«  wlii|  o(  • 
fly."— «r*« 


fcSto,  b^;  prfftt.  Jtf?Cl;  oat,  ^eU.  chorus,  ^hln.  benvh;  go,  «tom:  thin,  »hU:  atn,  aa:  expoot.  Xonophon,  o^»t.      ln«. 
-tlan  =  shfjo.     -tlon,  -Blon  =  atabn;  -fton,  -yton  .>  itaOn.    -oloaa,    tlous,    sloiu  -  ahua.     -bio,  -<Uo,  Ao.  -  bfl,  <i«k- 
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lap— lapper 


l&p  (3),  •  lappe  (a),  v.i.   &  t.     [A.S.   iapuiiL ; 
cogii.  with  Icel.  Icpja  =  to  lap  like  a  ilog ;  Uan. 
labe;  M.   H.  Ger.  /a/eu  ;  O.   H.  Ger.  /((/<t?t  ; 
Wei.  llrpii};  Lat.  UtmOo  ;  Or.  Adirrw  (lapld).J 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  /,t(. :  To  lick  or  take  up  liquii-ls  with  the 
tongue. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  a  sound  similar  to  that  of 
licking  up  water  with  the  Mngue. 

"The  wild  waters  lafjping  ou  the  crae." 

Tennytan:  AtortedArUiure.TL 

S.  Trans. ;  To  lick  or  t;ike  up  witJi  the 
tongue  ;  to  lick  up.  (Absolutely,  or  followed 
by  vp.) 

"The  \UTyinen.  raging  with  thint.  soon  tapped  up 
the  veln)iei."—Hacaula!/  :  Hat.  Bug.,  ch,  viiL 

lap-a-ger'-i-a,  5.  (Named  after  Josephine 
Lap;igene,  witeof  Bonaparte.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Philesiaceie.  Lapageria 
rosea  is  a  very  beautiful  twiner,  with  sweet 
edible  berries,  and  a  root  having  the  qualities 
of  sarsaparilla.    {LiiuUey). 

lap'-ar-o-^ele,  s.  [Gr.  \airapa  (la-para)  =z  the 
flank,  the  loins,  and  *o7Aij  (kile)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Rujiture  in  the  lumbar  region, 
through  the  side. 

lap^^-ro-neph-rec'-to-niy,  ».    The 

surgical    openitiMn     of     rf moving    a    kidney 
tliruugb  au  intisioa  iu  the  abilominal  walls. 

14p-a-r6-stic'-ti-ca,  ».  pi,  [Gr.  Xandpa. 
{lapura)  —  the  flant,  and  cttwctos  (stiktos) 
=  punctured.] 

Entom. :  A  legion  of  Scarabeidse.  The 
abdominal  spiracles  are  all  situated  in  the 
connecting  membrane  between  the  dnrsal  and 
ventral  areii  uf  the  abdominal  rings.  The 
ligula  or  tongue  is  distinct  from  the  mentum 
(chin).  It  t'untiiins  four  sub-families:  Co- 
prinffi,  Aphodiiuae,  Geotrupinae,  and  Trogiuse. 

lap-a-rot'o-inist,  «.  One  who  perfonna 
the  operation  of  laparotomy. 

Ap-ft-rot'-O-my.  s.  The  surgical  oi>eration 
of  entering  the  abdomen  by  incision  of  tlio 
Loin. 

lap'-a-thin,  s.    [Chrysophanic-acid.] 

lap'-dog,  s.  [Eng.  lap,  and  dog.]  A  little 
dog  carried  by  ladies  in  their  laps  ;  a  pet  dog. 

ia-pel',  lap-pel',  s.  [Eng.  lap  (l),  s. ;  dimiu. 
*BUtr.  -el.]'  That  j'art  of  a  dress  which  is  made 
to  lap  or  fold  over. 

la-pelled',  a.  [Eng.  lapel;  -ed.]  Providfd 
01  lurnished  with  lapels. 

14p'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  lap.  and  /vl(l).']  As  much 
as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 

•  l&p'-i-9ide,  5.  [Lat  lapidda,  from  lapis^ 
a  stone,  and  ccedo  =  to  cut.  ]    A  stoue-cutter. 

•  Uip'-i-dalre.  s.     [Fr.J    a  lapidary  (q.v.). 

•  lap-i-dar'-x-an,  a.  [I^t.  lapidarius,  from 
lapis  (<^enit.  lapidia)  ~  a  stone. J  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  stone  ;  engraved  or  cut  on  stone. 

•lap-i-dar'-i-ous,  a.     [Lat.  tajn'doriiw.] 

Cousisting  of  stones  ;  stony. 

lip'-i-dar-^,  s.  &  o.  [Lat.  lapidarius  =  a 
atoneniason,  a  jeweller;  lapis  (genit.  lapidis) 
=  a  stone  ;  Fr.  lapidaire  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
lapidario.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  whose  business  it  Is  to  cut,  polish, 
and  engrave  gems  and  precious  stones. 
8*  A  dealer  in  gems  or  precious  stones. 

3.  A  connoisseur  in  gems  or  precious  stones ; 
one  wlio  is  skilled  in  the  nature,  value,  Aic, 
of  lapidary  work. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stone  or 
atones;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the  art  of 
cutting,  engi-aving,  or  polishing  gems  or  pre- 
cious stones. 

lapidary-bee,  s. 

Entom.  :  Bomhus  lapidarius,  the  humble  bee, 
with  a  bla(rk  body  and  the  apex  of  the  ab- 
domen red.  It  is  called  lapidary  because  it 
makes  its  nest  in  stony  places.  It  is  an  iras- 
cible animal,  beyond  all  its  congeners. 

lapidary -mill,  s.  The  grinding  and 
polishing  api)aratus  of  the  lapidary. 


lapidary-Style,  s.  The  style  appropriate 
for  niununieutid  and  other  inscriptions. 

lapidary-wheel,  s.  The  wheel  on  which 
a  lapidary  polishes  gems  or  precious  stones. 
The  wheels  of  the  lajiidary  are  of  two  kinds  : 
the  slicer,  which  is  a  thin  iron  wheel  touched 
witli  diamond  dust,  and  used  like  a  circular 
saw,  and  the  lap.    [Lap  (1),  s.,  11.  3.] 

*  lap'-i-date,  vU.  [Lat.  lapUlatus,  pa.  par.  of 
to//«io  =  to  stone;  lapis  (genit.  Utpidi,s)  =  & 
Btone.]    To  stone ;  to  kill  by  stoning. 

"  The  se&soii  for  lupidftUng  the  profeason  is  now  at 
h»n^"~Sydney  SmUti  :  To  Lady  Bolland.  1810. 

*lap-i-da'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  lapidatio,  from 
lapuiatus,  pa.  pur.  of  lapido.]  The  act  of 
stoning  ;  the  act  of  killing  by  stoning. 

*  lap'-l-da-tor,  $.    (Lat.]    One  who  stones. 

la-pid'-e-OH*  t.     [Lat.  Utpis  (genit.  lapidis)  = 

"a  stone.) 

Micsic:  An  instrument  contrived  by  M. 
Baudry,  made  of  flints  and  schist  suspended 
from  an  iron  frame,  and  struck  with  a  Hint 
hammer  to  produce  the  notes.  The  flints  are 
about  forty  in  number  and  elongated,  but  of 
various  lengths  and  thicknesses.  They  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  tone. 

*  la-pid'-e-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  lapideus,  from  lapis 
(genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.]  Consisting  of 
stone  ;  of  the  nature  of  stone  ;  stony. 

"  There  might  fall  down  ioto  the  lapideout  matter, 
before  it  wiw  concreted  iuto  h  atuiie.  sume  Biuall  UkuI. 
which  miglit  reniatii  there  impii»uite<l,  till  tlie  maUer 
atiuut  It  wcr«  condenaetL"— /tiitf  .■  Creation,  yt.  li. 

t  llip-i-de^'-9en9e,   *  ld.p-i-de8'-9en-5y, 

s.     [Eng.  lapi(Uscen(t) ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lapidesccnt ; 
the  process  or  state  of  becoming  stone  ;  petri- 
faction. 

"The  induratlun  and  especially  the  tapid^scence  of 
bodies."— fioi^/e  .    H'urk3,  t  43*. 

2.  A  stony  concretion. 

"  The  Utpidocericiea  and  petritactive  mutatioiu  of 
b^rd  bodiea.'— Ztri/iOTi«.'    Yuigar £rT\»ur$,  bk.  ilL,  ch. 

*  lip-i-de5t'-9exit,  a.  &  «.  (Lat.  lapidescens, 
pr.  par.  ol  Uipidesco  =  to  become  stone  ;  from 
lapis  (genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.] 

Aa  As  adjective  : 

1.  Becoming  or  turning  into  stone ;  becoming 
petrified. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  converting 
into  stone. 

"Sulpliureoua  and  other  ateams,  that  ina^be  plenti- 
fully mixed  with  water,  and  there,  m  likehhuud,  »Ub 
l<tfiid<n:eiU  hqiior^'  —livj/l«  :   H'orl^,  ui.  ^7. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  substance  which  has  the 
quality  or  power  of  converting  other  substances 
iuto  stone. 

"  lap-xd-if -10,  '  lap-id-ir-ick,  •la.p-id- 
if -ic-al,  rt.  [Lat.  liipis  (geint.  lapidis)  =  a 
stone,  and  /ucio  =  to  inakf  ;  Fr.  lapidijique.] 
Forming  or  converting  into  stone  ;  petrifying. 

"The  coagulating  spirits  of  salt,  and  lapidifical  juyce 
of  the  sea,"— flruwMe.'   i'ultfar  £rrouri,  hk.  li..ch.  v. 

*  la-pid-i-f i-ca'-tion.  s.     (Fr.,  from  Lat. 

iupts  (geuit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone,  and/acio  =  to 
make.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  converting  into 
stone  ;  petrifaction. 

"  Induration,  or  ta/'idi^attiun,  of  subst-xnces  more 
soft,  ia  likewise  njiuther  degree  of  cundeusatlou.'  — 
Sacon  :  A'ut.  JJisC,  $  sz. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  petrified  or  con- 
verted iuto  stone. 

*la-pid'-i-f5''.  **■'•  &  *■  [Lat.  lapis  (genit. 
lapidis)  =  a  stone;  sulT.  -/j/.] 

A.  Trajis. :  To  form  or  convert  into  stone  ; 
to  petrify. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  formed  or  converted 
into  stone  ;  to  become  petriiied. 

la-pid'-i-f^'-ing,  pr,  par.  or  a.  [Lapidify.] 
'(bee  the  verb.) 

*  lapidiiying-julce, .«. 

Geol. :  A  name  given  iu  the  infancy  of  geo- 
logy to  an  agency  imagined  to  be  the  a^'cnt 
in  the  process  of  petrifaction  or  fossil izatiou. 

"  lap'-ld-lSt, 5.  [Lat.  lapis,  genit.  lapid{is')=^  a 
stone  ;  Eiig.  sutT,  -is/.]  "A  lapidary  (q.v.). 

"  The  factitious  stunes  of  chyraists  Iu  ImltAtlon 
being  easily  detected  \<y  an  ordinary  lapidi»t"—i:ay. 

Uip'-l-dose.  a.  [Lat.  lapidosHS  =  full  of 
stones,  stony.] 


Bot.  :  Growing  in  stony  places.  (Treas.  q/ 
Bot.) 

la-pil'-li,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  lapillus,  dimin.  of  lapi/ 

=  a  stune.]  Vulcanic  ashes,  consisting  of 
small  angular  stouy  or  shiggy  fragments  or 
jiurticles.  They  are  moderate  -  sized  frag- 
ments of  rock,  generally  scoriaceous,  lava, 
and  pumice  fragments.  Tliey  occur  iu  de- 
posits of  ashes  and  sand  from  volcauio  or 
other  accunmlatious.    {Rutley.) 

la'-pis,  s.     l.Lat.]    A  stone. 

lapis-causticus,  s.     Caustic  potash. 

lapis- Infernalls,  s.    Lunar  caustic 

lapis-lazuli,  5. 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  rarely  occur- 
ring in  ihombic  dodecahedrons.  Cleavage, 
dodecahedral,  imperlect;  mostly  massive; 
hardness,  5  to  5-d  ;  sp.  gr.,  2';iS  to  2*4.'i ;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colour.-^,  rich  blue,  violet-blue,  rarely 
red  or  green,  translucent  to  opaque  ;  fracture, 
uneven.  Compos.  :  asilicateot  alumina,  lime, 
and  soda,  witli  a  sulj'hule  of  iron  and  sudinm. 
Used  largely  in  mosaics  and  decorative  work. 
When  powdered,  formerly  constituted  the 
durable  blue  paint  called  ultramarine,  but  an 
artificial  preparation  of  similar  composition, 
equal  in  colour  and  duiability,  has  replaced 
the  natural  mineial,  and  is  exteuaivety  used 
in  the  arts.  Occurs  principally  in  crystalline 
limestones  in  Asiatic  Russia,  Persia,  Cliiua. 
Thibet,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 

lapis-lydius,  s. 

Min.  :  Lydiau  stone.     [Basanite.] 

lapis-oUarls,  s. 

Min.  :  An  impure  soapstone  or  8teattt«(q.v.X 
formerly  use<i  for  utensils  of  various  kinds. 
Occurs  in  thick  beds  in  old  rocks,  in  Italy. 
Switzerland,  &c. 

L&p'-l^md-er,    s.     [Eng.  Lap/ojwi.    -er.J    A 

native  of  Lapland  ;  a  Lapp. 

l&p'-land-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Lapland;  -wA.J  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Lapland  or  the  Lapps. 

"lap'-Ung,  s.  [Eng.  lap  (I)  ;  dim.  sufT.  -ling.] 
One  who  gives  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure; 
a  voluptuary  ;  an  etfeminate  person. 

"  Tou  must  not  stream  out  vour  youth  Id  w1q(^  and 
live  a /icy'Iiiij;  tothesUk  aud  a&iatiea."^IIeic]/[t :  ikr- 
motu.  p.  7  (16&9I. 

la-ply^'-i-a,  s.    [Aplysia.] 

Ia-p6r -te-a, «.    [Named  by  Gaadichand,  pro- 

hably  from  "some  Frenchman.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticaceffi.  Laportea 
crenuluta  is  a  tree  growing  in  Sikkim,  Assam, 
Eastern  Bengal,  Bunnah,  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
West  Coast  of  India.  Tlie  fibres  can  be  made 
into  rojtes  and  coarse  cloth.  L.  canadensis 
has  been  introduced  lor  tlie  textile  fibres  iuUi 
Germany.    L.  gigits  has  a  severe  sting. 

lap'-pa,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  bur.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Car- 
duiese,  now  generally  made  a  synonym  of 
Arctium.  Lappa  major  is  the  same  as  Arctium 
la^ypa,  sub-sjiecies  Lapi)a  pioper  ;  L.  mintr  is 
the  sub-species  Arctium  viinns.  Tlie  root  of 
tlie  burdock  is  tonic,  apeiient,  sudoiilic,  and 
diuretic,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  febri- 
fuge. It  has  been  given  in  rheuntatism,  gout, 
and  skin  diseases,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
sarsaparilla. 

lS.p-pa'-ce-oas  (or  ceooa  as  abiis).  a. 

iLat.  lappaceus.] 

Bot. :  Bur-like,  round,  or  roundi.sh.  or 
covered  with  small  hooks.    (Treas.  0/  B-A.) 

*  l&ppe,  5.     [Lap  (1),  5,1 

I3>pped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Lap  (1),  v.) 

lap'-per  (1),  s.  [Eng.  lap  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  wraps  or  infolds  ;  a  wrapper. 

lap'-per  (2),  s.  [Eng.  lap  (2),  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  laps  or  takes  up  food  with  the  toi^ue. 

lap'-per,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lopper,  v.J 

A,  IntraTis.:  To  coagulate;  to  curdle,  a« 
milk. 

B.  Traits.  .•  To  besmear  with  any  matttr 
whic*li  has  become  coagulated. 

lapper-mil]£,  s.  Coagulated  milk ;  curdled 
milk.    (:Scotch.) 

"  It  win  set  ye  better  to  be  alalsteriug  at  them  and 
the  lapper-rnHk." — .ScoU  :  Antiqiutrjf,  ch.  x. 


&te.  f^t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  oiire,  ^nlte,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  <B  =  e:    ey  =  a.    qu  =  b.w. 


lappet — larcenous 
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t^  p  pet,  .<.  (Knj;.  lap  (1)  ;  dim.  sutf.  -et,]  A 
little  lap  or  louse  pai^  or  a  Uresa,  especially  a 
j^'art  of  a  liead-dress  hanging  loo^ie. 

"Uxa  bend,  julorued  with  l-tirpuft  pinn'd  ftloft. 
Ax*d  rll>audaitu«tuuluiig»y,  nuiierbly  ntiAcii'' 

C'jvyer :  Talk,  Iw.  UC 

lappet-mothf  s. 

Eiitom. :  Gtistropacha  quercl/olia.    tQAsTRO* 

lappet-mnslln,  5. 

Fabric:  A   wliile   or  coloured,  sprigged  or 

Btripcd  vaiietyof  iijiisltn. 

•  l^p'-pet,  vX      (Lappet,  «.]     To  cover  as 

will)  a  lappet. 

L&p'-pic,  a.  &8.    lEng.  Ijipp:  -ic.) 

A.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lapland 
or  ltd  inhabitants. 

B.  .^45  aubat. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Laplanders. 

l&p'  ping",  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.    (Lap (I),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  jjar.  £  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  adjective: 

I,  OTd.  Lang. :  The  act  of  wrapping  or 
folding. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Lapidary:  Grinding  or  polishing  on 
wheels  whose  metallic  rims  are  provided  with 
tiiiery  and  oil ;  glazing  ia  done  on  woodtii 
wheels  ;  polishing  on  k-ather-covered  wheels; 
and  buffing  on  leather,  with  rouge. 

2.  Spinning:  [Lappino-machineJ. 

3.  Fabric :  A  machine-blanket  used  by  calico- 
printers. 

4.  Ordnance :  Wearing  away  the  land-snrface 
In  a  ritled  guu  to  ea^ie  the  entrance  of  the 
projectile. 

lapplng-maohlne.  s. 

Cotion-vian.  :  A  machine  In  which  cotton  is 
rciliiccd  to  a  downy  condition,  spread eqnally, 
subjected  to  a  certain  compacting  pressure, 
and  tlieii  wound  in  an  even  continuous  wad 
upon  a  roller,  forming  a  lap,    [Wadding.] 

L&p'-pish,  a.  [Eng.  Lapp  ;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
t^)  Lapland  or  the  Lapps  ;  Lappic. 

liips'-a-ble,  o,  fEng.  laps(e):  -able.]  Capa- 
ble ol'laj'sing,  fallint,',  or  relapsing. 

liip-sa'-na,  iSmp-sa'-na,  s.    fL^t.  lapsamt, 

iaiiij'snna,  Imnpsanium  ;  Hr.  \a\LdvT)  {Uipsane), 
Aa^i^an)  (himpsane),  an  edible  plant,  probably 
a  crucifer.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  LapsaueaeCq.v.)  Four  spi'ijes 
are  known  ,  oni-,  Lnpimiin  commnnif^  Is  common- 
It  is  a  plant  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  small 
yellow  flower-heads,  found  in  waste  and  cul- 
tivated ground,  and  flowering  from  July  to 
8ei'tcmber. 

l&pse,  8.    [Lat.  lapsus,  fVcm  lahorzsto  glide; 

Fi.  laps;  Sp.  lapsu.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  net  of  Lipamg,  gliding,  slldint^,  nr 
^dually  falling  ;  an  '-asy,  smooth,  and  almost 
imi>ercepf  iM.e  aiovemeiit,  adyanoe,  courau,  or 
passing  away. 

"That  gn-nt  inoremetit  which  tirm  inflaouoed  tlic 
greater  i>ortiL>it  ut  tlie  huitiaii  racu  diirlnu  tiie  ia/ju  -jt 
•u  many  cvuturiet."— /J>yi  /favids:  UiiJi«rt  Lfciurts 
(1881f.  V-  >■ 

2.  A  slip,  a  fault,  an  error ;  a  falling  In  duty ; 
a  deviation  from  what  is  riglit. 

"Since  tho  orlnlnal  lapte,  true  liberty 
la  ImL"  MUton:  F.  I^sX\.U. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccte3.  Imw:  (Sec  extract). 

*'  Lapio  U  n  specie*  of  forfeltiirv,  whoreby  ttie  right 
of  rrpfujiitjitlnn  tri  II  cliiircti  iHHTiivti  U)  llioordlniu'y  liy 
Do^li'ot  of  tliD  |>;ktruu  Uj  pruM^til ;  U>  the  metr(i|>ulUAti, 
by  uefflect  of  the  urilliinry;  niiil  to  the  cn)wii  l>y 
ni-ulvoiof  the  inotrovuHtau  Tliu  ttrrii.  lu  whk-h  Uio 
title  to  |(rca«iit  hy  Uxpt*  Bocrueii  (ruin  thooiiu  Uj  tho 
other  ■ucoeatlvrly.  La  sU  cnt«tiU&r  uiuutlie.'— A^Jc- 
Man*:  Commvnt..  bk.  11.,  ch.  lb. 

2.  TJieol. :  A  t«-rm  flnmetlmes  uaed  as 
nynnnymous  with  fall,  and  applied  to  the  Call 
of  Adam. 

l&pse,  v.i.  &  t.  IXat,  ^'7190  =  to  slip.  fi«q.  of 
labor  =s  to  glide  (pa.  par.  lap»u»).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Ixxnguagt : 

\.  To  fall,  to  slide,  in  slip. 

2.  To  glide;  t4>  fall  liat-k. 

"A  U'tidmicy  to  l'\f-e  Irtto  the  t«Hmrliy  of  tboae 
Dorihuru  natluii*  from  whom  «v  are  deMxuitlMl."— 
Bufift. 


3.  To  slip,  as  by  Inadvertency  or  mistake. 

"Homer,  lu  hin  tliiinn-terB  iif  ViiKvui  njul  Thtraitea, 

fr'Jiii  tliHt  »rrluu»  ai»  •AntiituU  to  ui  e^jluk  poem.*— 
AiiUitun-  Spectator,  iiit.'i'%.>, 

4.  To  fail  in  anything;  to  make  a  slip  or 
slight  fault;  to  fail  in  duty. 

"A  sprout  of  the  ttg-tree  which  wm  to  bide  the 
Dakt:dne-.9  of  iapae^l  AUjiiu."— /i«ouy  t^/ Piety. 

5.  To  fall  or  jtass  from  one  proprietor  to 
another,  by  omission,  ne;jligence,  or  failure  on 
the  part  of  someone,  as  a  )>atron,  a  legatee.  &c, 

"If  Uie  archbishop  shall  not  Ml  It  up  within  six 
tnontlis  eUBUiiig,  It  tafjug  to  the  klug."  —  .ljrit/«.* 
ParevjiTH. 

*B*  Transitive: 

1,  To  allow  to  slide  or  slip  away ;  to  let 
pa£S  ;  to  lose. 

•'  A8  aij  Appeal  may  be  desprted  by  the  apjtcllAttt's 
tapung  the  t«nn  of  l»w.  «o  it  may  ttlno  be  deserted  by 
a  Ia|>a«  of  the  term  of  a  \xidg&."—Afiliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  To  catch,  to  seize. 

"For  which,  If  I  be  tapti^d  In  this  place. 
1  ahaU  pay  dwu.'     .•ihaketp. :  Tael/th  Si'jKt.  ilL  a 

l&psed,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Lap^e,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  .* 

1,  Fallen  away  ;  having  slipped  or  glided 
away. 

2.  Fallen  from  rectitude  or  duty. 

"  Who  can  Imagine  aGoduf  wisdom  and  tincerity, 
not  to  say  yuodiieaa.  sliouhlBodeal  with  the  geucriility 
of  lafied  incii."  —  Hhilbif  :  Five  PoinU,  disc  L,  ch.  liL. 
§1. 

C.  As  sttbslaniive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL). :  The  name  given  to  such 
of  the  early  Christians  as  fell  away  in  times  of 
persecution.  It  came  into  prominence  in  the 
Decian  peraecution  (a.d.  24l>-2i>l),  the  most 
severe  of  all.  The  Church  allowed  the  lapsed 
to  be  restored  to  Christian  communion  after  a 
long  course  of  penance  ;  the  Douatists  denied 
all  such  restoration.  Those  who  apostatized 
by  actual  sacrilice  to  idols  were  called  sacri- 
Jicati  or  thurijiadi ;  those  who,  without  actu- 
ally sacrilicing,  purchased  a  certili(.iile  that 
they  had  done  so  wne  called  lUidbdici ;  other 
were  known  as  acta  /acientp-t,  because  tltey 
allowed  their  names  to  aj'pear  in  the  official 
list,  as  having  obeyed  the  imperial  edict. 
Cyprian,  de  Lapsis,  ia  the  chief  authority  on 
the  subject. 

lapsed-devise,  s. 

Law :  A  devise  which  lapses  or  becomes 
void  by  reason  of  the  devisee's  death  during 
the  testator's  life-time,  or  by  reason  of  such 
devise  bein;;  contrary  to  law, 

lapsed-legacy,  s. 

Law:  (?>eo  extract). 

"  If  the  legatee  dk«  Wfore  the  testator,  tli0  legacy  U 
a  lost  or  la/is<-d-tr;inci/.  uud  shall  mIuIc  Into  the  reti- 
duum,  exceiit  It  lj«  a  gift  to  a  chlJd  or  other  Issue  of 
the  t^aLalor,  which  doL-«  not  laiise  If  the  legatee  tllo 
Icaviti),-  Issue  which  survivea  tlio  teiitJitor.  And  If  ii 
oontiiiK<-iit  li'tiacy  In-  kit  to  any  one,  lu  when  ho  at- 
taiuH.  ur  If  hu  attains,  ihe  agn  of  twcuty-ouc,  and  hu 
dies  befuru  that  tinif,  It  is  a  lapifd-iegacy."—lHack* 
stoue  ■  t'omtrietK.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  28. 

l&p'-Sld-ed,  (i.  [Eng.  lap,  and  sidtd.'i  The 
name  iw  LoI'SIDFD  Oi-V.), 

l&p'-siis,  8,    [Lat-l    A  slip. 

lapsus  Ungues,  s.  A  slip  of  the  tongue ; 
a  iiiisbiike  in  speaking. 

lapsus  pennee,  s.  A  slip  of  the  pen  ;  a 
mistalic  in  venting. 

•  la-pu'-tan,  a.  [Seo  dcf.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Laputa*.  the  Hying  Island  in  Bwift's  i:uUi- 
ver's  Travels,  tho  inhabitjmta  of  which  were 
always  engaged  In  chimerical  or  ImposHible 
projects:  hence,  chimerical,  absurd,  ridicu- 
lous. 

Idp'-wlhg,  *  lap-wlnke,  s.  [A,  8.  hirti/H-- 
wince,  \\ < >tii  hlui/>an  —  to  leap.and  u'inAv,  Iruiii 
O.  II.  (icr.  vHncluin ;  M.  11.  Oer.  winken  =  to 
move  from  .side  to  side.] 

Onxith.  :  The  genus  Vanelliis,  and  8|>ec.  V. 
crrxMntus.  The  speeiHi;  naiiui  refers  to  the 
occijtilal  feathersof  the  male  in  winter,  which 
are  very  lou.su,  long,  and  curved  upwards,  so 
aa  to  constitute  an  erectile  crest.  This  i-n>st, 
the  top  of  the  liead,  the  fW>ut  of  the  neck 
and  breast  are  gloHsy  Mack,  the  upper  iwirUt 
green  witli  hiilltant  rellections.  Tho  sidrs  of 
the  neck,  tlie  under  parU  ]iure  while,  most 
of  the  tail  Mack,  lower  coverts  reddish,  lull 
blackish,  feet  reddish  brown.  Length  a)>out 
a  foot.  Colr)ur  of  the  female  fainter.  Albi- 
noes  sniiiet  lines  (HMMir.  It  Is  seen  In  spring 
flying  over  lields  mtd  downs,  turning  somer- 


or  hob 


saiilts  in  the  air,  and  uttering  a  muaical  cry,, 
from  which  it  is  often  called  peewit  It  lays 
four  eggs,  and  lures  intruders  away  from  it*j 
nest  by  simulating  lameness.  The  so-called 
"plover's"  eggs  of  the  London  market  ar« 
tliose  of  the  lapwing.  Ti-c  "  Lai'Wing"  of 
Scripture  (Lev,  xi.  ID.  DtJt.  xiv.  18),  is  pro- 
baMy  the  Uoopc»e  (q.v.). 

"  Frexh  as  tliofuuntaiii  under  ground, 
W  hcu  llrst  'tis  by  the  la//tciiig  found." 

Moorv :  Light  uf  the  narvrt, 

liip'-work,  8.     (Eng.  lap  (1),  a.,  and   \cork.\ 

Work  in  which  one  part  laps  over  another. 

"The  (ground  isapAck>threadcaut  woren.  Into  which 

by  the  Indian  wmiK-n.  an^  wmiiuht.  by  a  kind  of  lap 

tcork,   the    quills    of    i>orcupmea,   uoi  spUt,** — tfmr. 

Ui'-que  3x  (qu  as  kw),  s.    (Lat] 

Arch.:  A  ceiling  consisting  of  sunk  or  no:* 
lowed  compartments,  having  band^  or  spaces 
between.    [Lacunar.] 

•Lar(l),  •Lars.'Larth.s.  [Etruscan  =  lord, 
king,  hero  ;  Gr.  Aapa^  (JxirtLs),  Aapoc  (ijanu).  J 

1.  Literally  : 

(l)An  Etruscan  prtenomen  borne  by  Poreena, 
Tolumuius.  and  other  chieftains.  From  the 
Pltruscans  the  title  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 
Lar  ilenuinius  was  Consul  b.c.  448. 

"Nought  spake  brio  Lan  Ponena.* 

Jtacautay  :  I/arattu*,  Tilt, 

(2)  A  leader,  a  prince,  a  commander. 

BheKitoke  .  .  .  of  thoee 

Thatlny  at  wiue  with  /.ar  and  Lucumo.*    - 
Tmnj/iou  :  /ViiiccM,  IL  Ul. 

2.  fig. :  Tlie  Supreme  Being. 

"  Vou  .  .  .  have  seiiarated  yuurac-lvee  from  tb» 
heathen  by  casting  all  your  household  gods  to  the 
grouiid.  iust«Hd  of  recognising,  in  the  places  of  their 
many  and  fci^ble  /^ire«,  the  prvaence  of  your  One  and 
Mighty  L-nl  and  Lar."~Riukin  :  t'roien  of  Wild  Oiir^ 
(1S06),  p.  101 

I«ar  (2)  (p).  Isar'-ea,  more  rarely  Lars),  «. 
[Lar  (1).]  ^ 

(:»m/«r.  Religions :  A  tutelary  divinity, 
u-'iuaUy  a  deilled  ancestor  or  hen).  The  wor- 
shij)  of  Lares  is  a  s]iecies  of  Manes  Worship 
(q.v.),  and  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
Romans.  They  were  of  two  kinds— (1)  Do- 
mestic, and  (2)  Public.  Of  the  f<»rmer  the  //ir 
familitiris,  regarded  as  the  ftainder  of  the 
family,  and  inseparable  therelrom,  vfiia  the 
most  important,  and  corresponded  to  the 
eponymic  hero  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  were 
divided  into  Pra'stites(Ovid  :  Fast.,  v.  TiS-a.'*). 
guardians  of  a  whole  city  :  CompiUles  ((7'. 
140)  watching  over  a  ceilain  portion  of  a  city  ; 
Rni-ales  (Tihullus:  Carm.,  i.  20),  gods  of  the 
country;  Vialcs(Plantus  :  Merc.,  v.  "2,  '24),  pro- 
t^-ctiiig  travellers  ;  and  Mariui  or  Perniarini 
(Liv.,  xl.  62),  gods  of  the  ocean.    [PENAXt^.j 

"The  Btatui-s  of  the  houHtrhoId  Lart'wvtv  set  at  th*' 
flri'lilace.  arrayed  In  doti-akins,  with  a  llgurc  of  ado^j 
beside  Mii-in.  OiirlHiidn  were  huntf  ou  th^m.  and 
ofTerlngK  uf  fooil.  wititv  and  Iihtiiim?  made  to  tbpui  once 
every  mouth  un  cither  the  Kali-nda.  N-nes,  or  Idee." 
KetghtUy :  Myth,  o/  Ureece  i  Italy,  p.  «M. 

lar-g^ibbon,  «. 

ZnoL:  Hylubates  Lar,  the  Wliite-hande-l 
Giblion.  It  is  an  a)>e  with  a  small  muzzle,  a 
snub  nose,  a  long  neck  and  arms,  of  x-ariable 
colour,  found  abundantly  in  all  the  forests 
Kkirting  the  hills  of  Tenas.serim,  south  of 
llurman,  .and  making  its  h.innts  vocal  from 
morning  to  evening  with  Its  cries. 

lar' -board,  •  lar-boord,  ».  &  a.     (Etym. 

doiibtrnl.) 

A*  As  suhstantii ( : 

Nutit. :  The  left  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person 
standing  on  deek  and  facing  the  bow.  Port 
is  now  substituted  for  larlKxinl,  to  prevent 
that  won!  being  iniwtakeu  ftir  "  starl^vini " 
(q.v.),  owing  to  hinulanty  of  sound. 

"The  rortuttue*"  lietilnning  their  toytig*  Dot  fat 
from  tlie  same  strrlgbta.  leave  Africk  uu  thv  lar^'-ird, 
and  bt'iid  tht- 1 r  course  lo  the  east."— Adfei^A.-  ifW.  of 
th-  tiorld.  bk.  ill.  ch   I..  IX 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  sltuat4Mlon  the 
left  side  of  a  vessel ;  port. 

"  Wh«u  on  Uio  /cirftuirif  ()uart«r  they  dracTf 
A  lltiuld  column  low'rliiu  aliiMton  hl^lt.* 

/■i/cuH«T,   .th.pwrrfk,tL 

'  lar'-90n  or,  «.    (Kng.  lanrn(y);  -er.J     Od© 
who  commits  larceny  ,  a  thief. 

•lar* -9911  iBt,   8.      [Kng.   Uirceniy):   -W.J     A 
tliii'f,  a  hireiner.  {Dtidy  Tclegmpb,  Mar.  7,  ltiS'2.) 

lar -99n'OlXS,  a.     (Eng.  lartYn{y);  -ous.} 

1.  (If  Uiu  nature  uf  larceny  ;  pertaining  to 
lareeny. 

2.  tilvon  to  larceny;  frullty  of  Urocn>  ; 
Uilevitfh. 


t>^,  t>^;  pout,  J6^1;  cat.  90U,  chorus,  9liln,  bongh;  go,  ftom;  thin,  (his;  sin,  af ;  ozpeot,  ^onophon.  o^st.     ph  -  L 
-olan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.     -tlon,  -slon  =  shdn :  -(Ion.  -alon  «  zhiln.     -clous,  -tlous.  -slous  ^  shas,    -bio.    dlo.  ^c.  ^  b^  d^ 
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larcenously— large 


lar'-^en-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  larcenous;  -ly.l 
In  a  larcenous  manner  ;  thievishly. 

"LarcCTioua/v  conveyiiii;  the  ideaa  of /-^*  Prrcieugea 
fiidicules  from  a  piece  acteil  two  years  beioTe.'—i/uUj/ 
Jfeuft,  Jan.  3.  16^2. 

lar'-cen-Sr,  s.      (O.  Fr.  larredn,   Utrcin;   Fr. 
laran,  from  Lat.  latrociumvij  from  latro  =  a 
robber.] 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"  tarcenv.  or  tbeft,  is  dlBtinguiahed  by  the  common 
law  iuto  two  sorts :  the  one  called  simple  larceny,  or 
plain  theft  uiiacL-omiianied  witli  any  other  atrocious 
cin:umataiice  ;  and  mixed  or  comi>ouud  larceny,  which 
also  includes  in  it  tiie  agi,Tavatiou  ol  a  t^kins  from 
ones  house  or  person.  Simple  larceny  is  'tlie  felo- 
nious taking  and  carrying  away  -.f  the  personal  guoda 
of  auuther,'  Mixed  or  compound  larctnty  is  such  as 
has  all  the  properties  of  simple  larrtn\y,  l-ut  is  accom- 
panied witU  either  one  or  both  of  the  a^ravations  of 
a  taking  from  one's  house  or  person.  Formerly  the 
stealing  of  goods  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence  was 
called  fcTaud  larceny  ;  when  of  goods  of  that  value,  or 
under,  it  was  petit  larce»ii ;  offences  which  were  cun- 
•ideniMv  diatiii^uiabed  in  their  punishment.  Tlie 
distuictiuu  hAs  been  alwlished ;  every  iarceny  being 
DOW  deemed  grand  larceny^' —Blackatone :  CommeiU., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  17, 

^  Petty  larceny :  [Petty -lakceny]. 

Iar9h«  **  larche.  s.  [O.  F.  larege;  Sp.  larice, 
alerce:  Ital.  lurice  ;  N.  H.  Ger.  lerche ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  larche,  all  from  Lat.  UiHx  —  Gr.  Aapi| 
{Uirix)  =  the  larch.] 

Bot.  :  Abies  laria:,  sometiraes  called  Larix 
comm-unis,  the  larches  being  elevate'l  into  a 
geiuis.  It  is  called  more  fully  the  Common 
Wlute  Larch.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  growing 
rapidly,  and  furnishes  a  durable  timber, 
which,  however,  tends  to  twist  and  warp.  It 
ia  a  native  of  the  muuulaiuij  of  Central 
Europe,  and  extends  into  the  far  north  of 
Asia.  The  bark  is  used  in  tannin^:,  being 
second  in  value,  in  this  respect  only,  to  oak. 
The  Common  Larch  yields'Venetiau  turpen- 
tine, the  branches  a  saccharine  substance, 
called  Manna  of  Briau^on,  and  when  larch 
forests  take  tire,  a  gum  called  Gummi  oren- 
hergense  exudes  fruui  the  branches.  The  Ameri- 
can Larch,  L.  ainertcana^  the  Tamarack  or 
Hackmatack,  is  a  noble  tree,  whose  timber 
is  valuable.  It  is  found  alung  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  elsewhere.  Other  Amt^ricau 
species  are  L.  occideitlalis,  the  Western  Larch, 
and  L.Lyallii.  The  Guidon  Larch, of  Japau  {U 
A'lemjt/t-n),  grows  to  a  height  of  i;JU  feaU 

%  Tincture  of  larch : 

Pharm.:  Tinctura  laricU.  It  is  formed  of 
coai^ely  powdered  larch-bark,  2J  ozs.,  with 
rectified  spirit,  a  pint.  It  is  used  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  cystitis,  and  purpura,    (flarrod.) 

larcb-baxk,  s. 

Pkar. :  Laricis  cortex.  It  is  deprived  of  its 
outer  layer.  It  is  used  ia  the  preparation  of 
Tincture  of  Larch  (qv.). 

larch-red,  s. 

Chem. :  A  substance  obtained  from  larch- 
bark,  by  boiling  it  with  very  dilute  sulphuric 
ftcid.  When  fused  with  sodium  hydroxide,  it 
yields  proto-catechuic  acid. 

•  lar^h'-en,  a.  [Eng.  larch;  adj.  suff.  -ert.] 
Of  larch.'   {Keats:  Meg  Mei-rilies.) 

•Iar9ll'-er,  s.    {Eng.  larch;  •er.]    Tlie  larch. 

'•  The  larcher  tree,  whosegum  is  exceeding  bltt«r."— 
Chapman  :  Uomer ;  Iliad  xv.    (Comment) 

•  lar'-con,  $.    [Fr.]    A  pilferer,  a  thief. 

■*  Some  loor  pretty  larcon*  and  pilferers."— fi/ii  BaU  i 
WorkM.  V.  18L 

lard,  *  larde,  $.  [Fr.  lard,  from  Lat.  tarda 
=  lard  ;  ltd.  &  Sp.  Uirdo.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  The  fat  of  hogs  melted  and  separated 
from  the  flesh. 

"Whereuixin  she  g'^t  a  piece  of  ^ard  with  the  skin 
on  and  rubL^d  the  w^irte  all  over  with  the  fat  Bide."— 
Bacnn:  Sat.  But..  S  99T. 

*  2.  The  flesh  of  swine  ;  bacon. 


•  By  this  the  hoillng  kettle  had  prepared, 
'  U)  the  table  sent  the  Biuoaklng  lard/ 

hryden  :  Ovid  ;  Baucit  A  Philemon,  107. 


the  clear  fat  apart  from  the  membrane   and 
watery  portions. 

lard-Stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  popular  name  for  Agalmatolite. 

lard.  v.t.  &  i.    (Fr.  larder,  firom  toTd=:  lard.) 
A.  Transitwe : 

*  X.  To  stuff  with  the  flesh  of  swine* 

"  The  blood  of  oxen,  goata,  and  ruddy  vfine. 
And  larded  thighs  on  leaded  altirs  laid.' 

Drydetx:  Bottter;  Jtiadl.^ 

•  2.  To  fatten. 

"  It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides." 

Suaketp. :  Ti'twn  qf  Atlient,  iV,  8. 

S,  To  cover  or  smear  with  lard. 
"Terribly  gav 
In  his  buff  doublet,  larded  oer  with  fat 
Ol  sUiughteieU  bnitca  "        ^iomernile:  BobbinoU 

•  4.  To  em-ich  ;  to  make  rich  or  fertile. 

•■  KalsLaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lardi  the  lean  eacth  as  be  walks  sloug.* 

Shtkesf.  :  I  Henry  H'.,  it  2. 

•  5.  To  mix  with  something  else ;  to  inter- 
lard. 

"To  what  form,  but  that  he  Is,  should  wit  larded 
wltl.  malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit.  turn  Um 
to?  ■— .s/i<iy.«/j.  .■  Trotlus  i  Crtsitda,  v.  I. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  fat ;  to  fatten. 
lar-da'-9e-ous  (i>r  ceoos  as  slius).  a.  (Fr. 

lardari,  from  lard  —  lard.]     Of  tlie  nature,  or 
consisting,  of  lard  ;  resembling  lard. 

lardaceous^disease,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  niaiei  i;il  which  is  character- 
istic of  albuminoid  disease  is  pale,  structure* 
less,  and  at  lirst  nearly  transparent,  and  may 
undergo  a  fatty  and  granular  degeneration, 
known  as  lardaceous,  albuminoid,  amyloid, 
or  waxy.  The  jwrts  chiefly  affected  are  the 
kidney,  liver,  spleen,  and  absorbent  gland". 
It  is  also  known  as  one  form  of  chronic 
Brighfs  disease. 

lardaceous-tissues,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Tissues  of  which,  from  morbid 
causes,  the  appearance,  the  colour,  and  the 
consistence  are  like  those  of  lard. 

I3r'-der,  s.    [0.  Fr.  lardier,  from  lard  =  lard.] 

*  1.  A  tub  in  which  to  keep  bacon  while 
being  salted. 

2.  A  room  in  a  house  where  meat  is  kept. 

"Uis  tordCT-anJ  hia  kitchen  [he)  observes." 

King :  On  Cih>kery. 

3.  A  stock  of  provisions :  as,  He  keeps  a 
good  larder. 

lar-der-ell'-ite,  «.  [Named  by  Bechi  after 
the  locality,  Larderelio,  where  found  ;  suff. 
'Xte  (il/i7i.).] 

Min.  :  A  very  light  mineral,  appearing 
under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  a  mass 
of  closely-oggreg-ated,  minute,  oblique,  rectan- 
gular tables.  Colour,  white;  tasteless.  Com- 
pos. :  boracic  acid,  t)S'556  ;  ammonia,  12734  ; 
water,  18*325  ;  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
NH40,4B03+4HO.  Found  at  t-arderello, 
near  Sasso,  Tuscan  Lagoons. 

•  lard'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  larder;  -er.}  One 
who  has  charge  of  the  larder. 

* lard'-er-J^,  s.    [Eng.  larder;  -j/.J    A  larder, 

lard'-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probi  Fr. 
lard  =  bacon  ;  suff.  -ite  (3/ift.).  Pierre  de  lard 
{DujTincry).'\ 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral  species,  probably 
the  product  of  an  alteration,  or  a  mixture. 
Dana  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Pagodite,  a  name 
which  is  itself,  however,  but  a  synonym  of 
Agalmatolite  (q.v.). 

lar-di-zS.b'-a-la,  s.  [Named  after  Michael 
Lardiziibula,  of  C'ribe,  mentioned  in  the  Flora 
Peruviana.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lardi- 
zabalacese  (q.v.). 

lar-di-zS.b-a-la'-9e-sa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lardizabalia) ;   Lat.  leiu.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ■<Kecs.] 

Bot. :  Lardizalwlads.  An  order  of  diclinous 
exogens,  alliance  Menispemiales.  It  consists 
of  t«  ining  smooth  shrubs,  with  alternate  com- 
pound exstipnlate  leaves,  and  white,  lilac, 
deep  purple,  or  pale-yellow,  sometimes  fra- 
grant, flowers,  bei'ais  three,  or  six  in  two 
rows  ;  deciduous.  Petals  six,  in  two  rows, 
opposite  the  sepals;  the  inner  smaller,  or 
gland-like,  or  none.  Stamens  six,  opposite 
the  petals.  Ovules  many,  or  one  sunk  in 
sockets  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ovary. 
Fruit  short,  stalked,   berried,  many  seeded. 


n.  Pharm. :  Prepared  lard  as  used  in  the 
preparation  of  ointments.  It  is  emollient,  and 
fa  sometimes  added  to  poultices  to  prevent 
their  becoming  drj-  and  hard.    (Garrod.) 

lard-oil,  s.  A  valuable  kind  of  oil  ex- 
tracted from  lard,  and  used  for  burning  and 
lubricating  jiurposes. 

lard-press,  5.  A  press  in  which  cooked 
lard  is  presse-l  from  the  cracklings. 

lard  -  renderer,  s.  A  tank-boiler  or 
vessel  in  which   cut  lard  is  cooked  to  obtain 

ftte,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fell,  fetlier ;   we,  wet.  here,  carnal,  her.  there  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine  ;  go.  p5t, 
91,  wore,  wvJl,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  ^  kw. 


Found  in  the  cooler  parts  of  South  Anieric* 
or  of  China.  Known  genera,  seven  ;  si>ecies, 
fifteen.    {LindUy.) 

lar-di-zab -al-ad^,  s.  pU  (Mod.  lAt.  tar- 
dizahalia);  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ati5.J 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  Lardizabalacea;  (qv.). 

lar'-don,  s.  [Fr.]  A  bit  of  bacon  ;  a  strip  of 
Idid. 

•  lar-dry,  s.     [A  contract,  of  lard^ry  (q.v.)-] 

A  larder. 

lard'-y,  a.    [Eng.  lard;  -y.]    Of  the  nature  ol 

or  containing  lard  ;  lardaceous. 

•  lare,  '  tear,  ».    [Lair.]    Pasture,  feed. 

•  lare.  i-.^    [Lare,  s.]    To  feed,  to  fatten. 

la-ren'-tl-a  (t  as  sh),  5.  [A  name  of  Flora, 
'ur  Irum  Acca  Lart-iitia,  the  nurse  of  Romulus 
aud  llemus.    (.^yuisi.:.)] 

Entont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Larentidu;  (q.v.).  FolU'  or  more  speciea  are 
British. 

la-ren'-ti-dflD,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lareiit{ia) ; 
'Lat.  fem.  pi.  a^ij.  sutt".  -idie.] 

Entom. :  A  genua  of  Moths,  tribe  Geome- 
trina.  Auteunte  nevei  plumose,  though  some- 
times pectinated.  Wuigs  not  anguUir,  the 
anterior  oues  often  with  transverse  wavy 
lines.  Larva  long,  with  a  small  roimded 
head.  It  feeds  exposed  or  on  folded  leaves. 
It  contains  the  Pug  moths,  the  Carjiets,  the 
Highflyei-s,  i;c  Known  British  species,  l;i2, 
(stuiuiijn.) 

lar'-e^  s.  pi.    [Lab,  (2).] 

large,  a.  &.  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  largus,  a  word 
ol  uncertain  origin  ;  Bp.,Port.,  &.  Hal.  largo.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  of  great  size  or  dimensions ;  big, 
bulky. 

"  M-^ke  me  t'trge.  aod  make  me  larger, 
Tou  times  larger  than  the  others. 

L"njjillow:  Aonj  q/ Biauratha,  xvlL 

2.  Wide,  extensive. 

-  Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  aud  trade  therein  ( 
(or  it  is  large  euuugh  for  iheia.'—OenesU  xxxlv.  iU 

3.  Consisting  of  or  containing  a  gieat  num- 
ber or  quantity  ;  numerous,  abundant ;  ample, 
copious. 

*•  It  is  certainly  now  more  than  aeTeo  time*  as  great 
aa  the  turner  ol  Ibeae  two  truun-'—Macaulay ;  Hut. 
Sng.,  ch.  ill. 

•  4.  Libeiul,  free,  open-handed,  bountiful, 
generous,  lavish. 

*■  And  tho  he  wa»  bo  large  S  faeude  of  bya  giltee  al 
B^,.•■  Bohert  of  iiloucetU-r,  p.  109. 

5.  Liberal ;  not  narrow  ;  comprehensive, 
fir-seeing. 

"The  character  of  the  lavje  yet  cautions  mind  oi. 
U&\\iAJ-"—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,c\x.  xi. 

•  6.  Free ;  unrestrained ;  and,  in  a  bad 
sense,  licentious. 

'■  I  never  tempted  her  with  word*  too  large. ' 

ahakeeti.  :  ifuch  Ado  About  A'othing,  1».  L 

•  7.  Free ;  not  tied  or  bound.    [H  L] 

•'  Of  burdena  all  he  set  the  Payiilma  largs  " 
Fairft 
8.  Ample,  considerable,  great. 

"The  English  Uovemmeut  ....  had  been  wU 
to  make  large  alluwouce  for  Btrwicka  peculiar  |. 
UoD." ^Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxili. 

•9.  Diffusa,  full,  free. 

"I  mli;ht  be  viry  large  npon  the  Importance  anA 
advantagt^  of  edutatiou.  and  !^tty  a  grtat  m.-uiy  thing! 
which  tiav©  been  aud  bef  ore."— /"t^ton  -  On  the  Vlauia^ 

•  B,  i4s  substantive : 
Music:  A  note  formerly  in  use,  of  the  ralofl 

of  two  longs,  or  four  breves. 

%  1.  At  targe : 

(1)  Freely  ;  without  restraint. 
"IThelhigh  i«rmis3ion  of  aliruUng  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  bis  own  Uiitk,  desigiia." 

JiMon  ;  /■.  L-,  I  Mk. 

(2)  Fully,  diffusely ;  as,  To  treat  of  a  subject 
at  large. 

2.  2'o  give  (or  sail)  large: 

Naut,  :  To  have  the  wind  cros.sing  the  di- 
rection of  a  vessel's  course  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sail  feels  its  full  force  and  the  veasel 
attains  its  higlu-st  speed. 

large-acred,  a.    Having  large  estates. 

large-eared,  a.    Having  large  ears. 

Large-eared  spear-nosed  bat: 

Zool.  :  Loiu'liorhina  aurita,  s  West-IndiaD 
bat,  akin  to  the  Vampires. 


largeheartod— larrikin 
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Uu*ge-£Etco,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Large-face,  lathe: 

H'ood'Workitig :  A  lathe  for  turninp  pat- 
terns of  wiieeld,  hea\7  mouldings,  antl  other 
large  circular  work.  It  has  a  hinged  tool- 
rest  on  a  hrauket,  which  may  be  moved  so  as 
to  allow  the  work  to  swiug  to  the  floor  if 
necessary  ;  or  even  larger  work  may  be  done 
by  preparing  a  pit  for  the  object  to  swing  in. 

large-greaved.  a.  Having  the  legs 
protected  by  large  plates  resembling  greaves. 

Ixtry-greaveil  tortoijie : 

Zool. :  Podocnemis  ej^ianso,  a  chelodine  be- 
longing to  the  Emydes.  Habitat,  the  streams 
and  Ml  iisliy  lands  nf  the  region  of  the  Orinr^.-o 
and  Amazon.   Length  about  thirty-two  inches. 

large-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  large  hands  :  hence,  rapacious, 
greedy,  grasping. 

" Largv -handed  roblwra  yoor  cmve  masters  are," 
:ifuikftp.  :  Tii'um  of  Athvna.  tv.  i, 

2.  Profuse:  as,  Uirge-haiidal  charity. 
lar^e-headed,  a.     Having  a  lai-ge  head. 
Large-headed  Chinese  River-tortoise : 

Zool. :  Platystertwn  viegacephalunu  It  has 
a  long  flat  buckler,  and  a  very  long  tail.  It 
occurs  in  swamps,  mai-s?ies,  and  streams  in 
China,  and  is  snmetimes  sold  in  the  Canton 
markets. 

large-limbed,  a.  Having  li/hge,  strong 
linibs. 

large-tailed,  a.    Having  a  large  tall. 
Large 'tailed  crustacea: 

Zool. ;  The  sub-order  of  Decapoda,  called 
Macroura  (q.v.X  containing  the  Lobsters,  kc 

large'-heart-ed  (ea  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  large, 
and  hearl>:'l.]  Having  a  large  or  liberal  heart 
or  disposition  ;  liberal,  free. 

large'-heart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  &  (Eng. 
largeheart  d;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  largehearted ;  magnanimity. 

"  He  lind  Hut  the  liiryehcartedntua  and  the  herotsm 
to  plitcv  biiuHtrlf  at  the  hvsd  ot  tliu  i)^&iMiiln."—<JarUl- 
ner  ±  JJuiUnjer:  IntroiL  to  Eng.  Uul„  cb.  v. 

torge'-ly,  •  large-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  large;  -ly.] 

1.  !n  a  lar;^p,  wide,  or  extensive  manner; 
widely  ;  extensively. 

2.  Al'undantly;  without  spailng;  liberally, 
IwuntifLilly,  freely. 

"ilati  feeU  tlifl  siiUT  of  passions  aud  desires, 
Aud  she  glvfs  largely  rnoru  tlmn  tie  re<iuirea." 
C'lteper:  ilope,  M, 

3.  To  a  great  extent ;  greatly. 

"All  ohlect  uf  aversion  wltli  wliiL'h  ci>iit«mpt  WM 
Marg-'la  mingled"— .Vicau/a^;  Eng.  Uitt.,  cli-  iv. 

4.  Freely,  plentifully. 


with  tepid  tyiiiiih  flmt /.irjrfl/;/ Boake«i  It  all, 
Theo  ({atlier'U  it  with  huth  liandfi  to  a  Imll.'* 

Cutoper;  Tim  Halad,    (Traiu.) 

6.  Copiously,  diffusely,  fully. 


"Where  tlie  auttmr  treat"  muro  larpelp.  It  will  ex- 
nlfltu  the  nhorter  hlubi  and  brief  lutiuiutiuus."— 
Watti:  On  the  MinU. 

large'-ness. '  large-nosse,  s.  (Eng.  large; 

1.  Great  size,  bigness,  bulk. 

"The  porttr  ntotxl  woudrliig  at  the  fary")'"  *>'  tho 
httal'—fialeigh:  llUt.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ill.,  i  li. 

2.  Width,  extent,  wideness. 

"Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  largeneu  ot 
rlvert  uu^hl  t"  cuntiiine  lut  Kri-at  ba  now  ;  we  cnti 
•anlly  proi'e.  tlint  the  extent  of  the  uccau  ?oul*l  ho  uu 

8,  Greatness  in  number  or  quantity, 
•4.  Liberality,  generosity,  bounteousneas. 
6.  Lil>crality,     comprehensiveness,    cxten- 
tlveness. 

"There  will  be  occasion  for  largtnfu  of  mind  uid 
AgTvenbleiicM  of  tcin\tKr."— Collier :  0/ J/yiemUhip, 

•  C.  DitTiiHcness,  fulness. 

lAT'-gOSS,  3.  [Vt.  largfsse,  from  Ijit.  * Uirgitia, 
from  largitin,  from  lurgitus,  pa,  par.  of  Uir- 
oior  =  to  l^Mtow  ;  8p.  &,  Port,  larguesn  ;  lUi\. 
Uirglfzm  ]  A  itn'sent,  a  gift,  a  reward,  a 
bounty  (usually  frotu  toaster  to  dci>cndanUi, 
or  superior  to  inferiors). 

•'  Rlitht  well  my  Inrgru  tXinll  r^pny 
Uls  welcome  speed."        Btrnm:  Th4  OUaour. 

iBT'-feSt,  9.  A  piece  of  bar-Iron,  cut  otf  to  a 
length  (and  wclgldng  nlniut  fourteen  ponndH 
fur  an  averag-;  sheet),  funning  a  blank  tti 
bo  heated  and  rolled  into  a  sheet  of  iron. 
It  is  to  tlio  sliert  what  thu  loop  in  to  the 
bloom,  tlie  faggot  or  tmll  to  the  Ixtr. 


lar-ghet'-tO  (h  sUent),  adv.     [ItuL] 

Music  :  liallier  broadly;  widely;  at  a  slow 
pace,  but  not  so  slow  as  largv, 

lar-ghis'-si-mo  (h  silent),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Exceedingly  slow;  aa  slowaspos- 

8it>le. 

"  lar-gif '-ic-^l,  a.  [Lat.  tortus  =  large,  fUlI, 
and  jucio  =  to  make.]  Generoas,  bountiful, 
liberal,  free,  ample. 

*  lar-gif' -la-oiict,  o.  [Lat.  largifiuus,  from 
largus  -  large,  full,  and }luo  =  tO  flow.]  Flow- 
ing freely  or  copiously. 

*  lar-gH'-d-quent,  a.  [Lat,  Jarjiw  =  large, 
full,  and  loiiHi  lu,  jtr.  par.  of  Itiguor  -  to  hpeak.] 
Speaking  buastfuUy  or  bombaatic;illy  ;  grandi- 
loquent. 

larg'-ish.  a.  [Eng.  larg{e):  -ish.^  Rather 
laige ;  sumewhat  large. 

*  lar-gi'-tlon,  s.  (Lat.  largitio,  ft-om  largltus, 
la.  }KiT.  of  largior  =  to  bestow;  larg^is  =^ 
large]    The  bestowing  of  a  gift  or  largess. 

lar'-go ,  adv.    [Itid.l 

Wusic :  Slowly,  broadly. 
largo  assal,  adv.    Quite  slow. 
largo  di  znolto.  adv.    Very  slow, 

largo,  ma  non  troppo,  adv.  Slow,  but 
not  too  slow. 

lar'-i-at,  s.  (Sp.  lariata.]  A  lasso ;  a  long 
cord  or  thong  of  leather,  with  a  running 
noose,  useil  in  catching  wild  horses,  kc.  A 
rope,  li  inches  in  circumference  and  30  feet 
long,  used  for  picketing  liorses  in  camp.  It 
is  fastened  to  a  ring  on  the  picket-pin,  which 
is  driven  into  the  ground,  permitting  the 
horse  a  limited  circle  in  which  to  graze. 

lar'-l-dae,  s.  pi.     (Lat.  lar(us)  (q.v.);  fern.  pi. 

adj.  bull.  -id<£.] 

Ornith.:  Gulls;  a  family  of  Gaviie  (Sea- 
birds),  comnmnly  placed  under  a  more  com- 
prehensive order  Natatores  (Swimmers).  Tlie 
bill  is  slender,  much  compressed,  and  grad- 
ually bent ;  the  nostrils  are  placed  laterally 
in  the  bill ;  the  wings  are  very  long ;  tlie 
hind  toe  is  small,  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  not  united  by  a  web  to  the 
outer  toes ;  the  plumage  is  usually  white  and 
gray,  the  former  i>redominating.  Species 
exist  on  the  coasts  of  most  countries.  The 
famijy  is  divided  into  three  sub-families : 
Rhyncoiiinai  (Scissor-  bills  or  Skimmers), 
bternina;  (Terns),  and  LariuiC  (True  Gulls). 

la-ri'-nss,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lar(us);  fern,  pt  adj. 
'buH'.  -iwe.] 

Ornith.  :  True  Gulls;  a  sub-family  of  Larid* 
(q.v.).  The  bill  is  c<»mi)ariitively  stout  and 
curved,  with  a  prominent  angle  on  tlie  lower 
and  a  swelling  on  the  upper  mandible;  the 
wings  are  long  and  pointed  ;  the  feet  powerful. 
Two  genera,  l..arusand  Leatris.orStcrconirius, 
are  common  I<>rnis. 

Vir'-ix,  8.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  Aapif  ilar(x)=.& 
larch.] 

Jiot.  :  A  genus  of  Pinaceio,  tribe  Ableteie; 
sometimes  it  is  mei'^ed  in  Abies.  I.arix 
Crijfitkiif  a  tree  growing  on  the  Himalayas, 
in  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and  Bhootau,  between 
8,000  and  I'J.OOO  feet  high,  yields  a  durable 
wood  imported  into  Thibet.    [Lakcii.] 

liir-lx-in'-Ic,  «.  (fjit.  Uirix(q.v.);  Eng..  4c 
sull".  -in(f),  -ic]    (See  the  comiiound.) 

larixinioaold,  a. 

Chrm.  :  (■ioH|„*)r.  A  volatile  arid  obtahied 
fVoin  the  biiik  of  tlio  larch-tree  {Pinus  Ixirij:) 
by  exhausting  it  with  water  at  80°,  evaponi- 
ting  the  llltcied  extract  to  a  syrup,  and  dis- 
tilling in  a  glass  retnrL  It  co'f*l-"llireM  in 
monoelinic  prisms,  oft^^n  an  Inch  long,  and 
having  a  silvery  liistro,  slightly  soluhlu  hi 
wat^T  and  alcohol,  but  insoluhlu  in  ether.  It 
sublimes  at  0:1°,  nult^  at  IbX"  \  lian  ii  I)itt4.>r, 
a-Htiingeiit  tnstc  aiul  the  odour  of  eninphor. 
Is'itiic  acid  converts  It  Into  oxalic  add  ;  ferric 
chloride  )>rotluees,  even  in  dilute  sotutlons,  a 
beautiful  i)urpIo-red  colour. 

lark  iU,  ■  larUo,  'lov-or-ook  {Eng.). 
lar-lolc.  lor  rlU,  lav-or  ocU  {,s<xtch),  «. 
(A.S.  Idwercr,  UUvtir;  Lnit,  Uruufrcic,  Ueuwrik, 
htuwerk^  Itvrrik ;  N.  H.  tier.  Urdu ;  Sw. 
Idrla;  Dan.  Uirke ;  Icel.  iixvirki,\ 


Orniih'jlogy : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Alauda.  Five  an 
British:  the  Skylark,  Alauda  arrensit ;  the 
Shorelark,  A,  atpfstris;  the  Creste4  Lark, 
A.  crisUUa :  and  the  Woodlark,  A.  nrborea. 
The  Skylark,  with  some  variations  of  colour- 
ing, leading  some  ornitliologist^  to  si^'jH^se 
that  there  may  be  more  sitecies  than  one, 
extends  all  through  Kiiro]«e  to  the  Hini:d;iyaa 
and  Cliina.  The  Skylark  ts  celebrated  for  its 
Bong,  which  it  gives  out  an  it  rises  in  the  air. 
It  hiu  been  iniruduced  to  some  extent  into  the 
I'nited  States,  but  is  littltj  known  here.  Tliu 
Meadow  Lark,  a  bird  conmiuu  to  our  fields, 
belongs  to  a  dillc-reul  fuuily,  and  is  uul  prop- 
erly a  lurk  at  ull. 

"Just  when  the  larJahad  when  tbe»he|)faerdt  riia* 
Cotffper :  i/opt,  M, 

2.  PL  :  The  family  Alaudidae  (q.v.), 
lark-bunting,  s. 

Ornith.  :  PUctr-.-plmna  nivalia,  the  Snow- 
bunting  (q.v.). 

lark-heel,  8.    [Lark's-heel.] 

lark-heeled,  a.  Having  a  long  bind  toe 
like  a  lark. 

Lark-heeled  cuckoos: 

Ornith. :  Centropus,  a  genus  of  CoccyrfnsB, 
which  have  a  long  hiini  toe.  Tliey  are  fuuua 
in  the  south-Ciist  of  Asia  and  Australia. 

lark-Uke,  adv.    Like  a  lark. 

"Pleaaure.  lark-like,  rcata  upon  the  frruuiid." 

loutig:  Slight  Tlwughit,  v.  Sa 

lark-worm,  s. 

Zool.  :  Tiniia  platycephala.  It  has  a  [^>eca- 
liar  flattened  head,  with  four  suctorial  discs. 
It  derives  its  popular  English  name  fioin  the 
fact  that  it  is  found  in  seveml  laud  birdfl, 
especially  in  the  laik.    {Wood.) 

lark's-claw,  s. 

BoU  :  The  same  as  Lark-si'OR  (q.V.X 
lark's-heel,  lark -heel,  s. 

Lot. :  (I)  Troj'CEoium  nwjus;  (2)  the  same  at 
Lauksi'Uh  (q.v.). 

lark  (2),  s.  (A  corrupt,  of  M.  E.  lak,  toit, 
from  A.S.  Wc=  game,  sport ;  cogn.  witli  Icel. 
leikr  ~  game  ;  Sw.  Ick  ;  Dan.  leg ;  Goth.  /tiiA:«.) 
A  piece  of  sport  or  merriment ;  a  game,  spurL 

lark,  v.i.    [Lark  (2X  8.}    To  sport,  to  make 

game.    (Slang.) 

"lark-er,  «.    [Eng.  lark  (1^  e. ;  -rr.j    One 

who  catches  larks. 

lark'-spur,  s.  [Eng.  lark,  and  sp»r.  Named 
from  ihe  tact  that  the  dorsal  sepal  is  spurred 
behind,  a  little  like  the  hind  claw  of  the  lark.] 
Pot.:  The  genus  Delphinium  (q.v.),  and 
specially  Dcljdiinium  AJucia,  a  native  of  Swit- 
zeiland,  brought  to  this  country  in  1573,  now 
a  common  garden  plant.  The  speciflc  name 
Ajacis  refers  to  certain  markings  in  the  tlnwer 
like  the  Greek  letters  A  I.  Some  n-gard  it  as 
only  a  variety  ot  another  species,  D,  cunsoli-ia. 

lar'-mi-or,  s.     [Fr.,  fi-om  larme  «  a  tear.) 

1.  Arch.:  The  corona  or  dripstone  of  • 
doorway  or  window. 

2.  ZooL :  A  membranous  sac,  secreting  a 
dense  black  unctuous  huniuur.  situated  under 
the  sultorliital  fossa  at  or  below  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye  in  deer  and  antelojH;s. 

liir'-ra,  s.  [A  name  give  by  Dr.  Leach,  ap> 
]>aren"tly  witliout  a  meaning.    (.Uo.Vifo/f.)J 

Kntom, :  The  tyi'ical  genus  of  the  family 
Lnrridte  (q.v.).      Larra  uhneumonx/vrmu    is 

British. 

liir'-ri-dfe,  *.  W-      (Mod.   Ut.  2arr(a);   Ut 

fern,  pi,  udj.  sulf.  -idir.] 

Kntom. :  A  family  of  HymenoptorouH  In- 
sects,  section  Kossores.  The  lahrum  is  more 
or  less  cono'uh  d,  the  niandildcs  deeply 
Dotched  on  the  lunernldn  ni*tir  the  bueo.  There 
are  many  European  epvcioii. 

l&r'-rl-kln,  l&r'-o-kln,  «.  ft  a     (l>n)b.  « 
corropt.  oi  inrkiu,j.\    (Kor  def.,  see  iulra>  t.) 
A.  Aa  xTf^.Wuitfiir  ; 

"  It  was  In  a  Hydn*')'  ncwKiMtpvr  tliat  t  rnul  abrntt 
larnkin§.  htit  (ho  t«>nii  would  a|>|<«<Hr  h>  hn>o  Ri'iVAd 
lhrx*u*»ii.ut  AuttTkU*.    ■  ll.dr  H    '*f»nu  tlmt  I  irrtUn 

naa    ■■ri-iimd*    Mvtliotinir    •'  ,     '      '    "  -  ly 

JrillMltdlcra,   vilio.    Ill    th»    »r  r, 

ltav«  initial)  Lrt>u>>to  i>.i|i»  i^il. 

»pvlU  thp  wunl  /iir-iMn.  .  .  .  ) 

UIU    nir  :   '  A    l.irrlk.n    U  a  ii<-»    ><l»»  n    m.     ..r-^l 

Anh  Hud    tlif    h<-<Hlhiiii.    »lth   a   tiwh    mI    Ittn    r» 


Urm  tuul  lUuri 


mpri' 

l«li>. 


A  8}dn»r  |>ulUviiuui  III  Uw  Itlih 


t>6il,  b^;  p^t,  j6^1;  oat.  cell,  choms.  ^hin,  boneh;  go.  ^om;  thin,  (his;  sin.  af ;   oxpoot,  Xonophon,  o^lsU     -ln|p 
-elan,    tlan  =  shan,    -tlon«  -slon  -  shUn ;  -(Ion,  -fion  —  zhiin.    -tlous.  -slous,  -clous  ^  shus.    >blo.  -dlo,  <ve.  ~  b^l.  dfL 
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larrikinism— lash 


KrsuafiloD  brought  up  a  ro«dy  youugater  before  tlie 
:a,\  beak.  Asketl  U>  deacnbe  the  couduct  of  the  iiiU- 
deineaiiaiit.  be  said,  "  Av  if  It  plaae  yer  huODur,  the 
blagnrd  wor  a  tarmkiii'  (lArkingl  all  over  tlie  pUce." 
Tlie  expressiuD  was  taken  liold  of  aud  niiplied." — 
e.  A.  Siila:  Ech>a.  April  4,  1BS4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Rough,  disorderly,  rowdy, 

"In  Uelhoume  ihe  larrikin  eleioeut  b  Ijecuuiing  a 
daiii:er  and  a  iiuisauce  to  decent  people.  "—^iflruj-Jay 
Reitew.  Nov.  10.  18S3,  p.  «14. 

l&r'-ri-kin-ism,  s.  [Colonial  larrikin  (q.v.); 
■iam.)    (For  def.,  see  extract.) 

"  Froui  the  Australian  Club,  Cambridge,  yet  auother 
coneBiKtudent  writes:  '  Lai-rikinvsm  is  a  puriiuseless, 
destructive  rowdyism,  wlilch  tinds  expresaiou,  (roui 
my  owu  e]C]>erleDce,  ia  knocking  off  the  beads  of 
ctalues  ID  a  miis-in'8  yard,  aud  knocking  out  tbe  eyes 
oi  Chinameu  with  a  Hhaughal  [anglid.  catapult).""— 
O.  A.  atua:  Echoes.  Apiil  4,  1884. 

]&r'-rup,  v.t.  [Cf.  Dut.  larp  =  a  lash  ;  larpen 
=  to  thrasli.]  To  thiash,  to  flog.   (^HrovincLal.) 

' '  There  was  no  rope-dancing  for  me  I  I  danced  ou  tbe 
bare  ground,  and  mia  larruped  with  the  roi>e."— 
Dickem .  Hard  Timet,  ch.  v. 

lir'-r^,  s.    [Lobby.] 

1.  A  coal-truck  on  a  railway;  a  lorry,  a 
waggon. 

2.  A  kind  of  long-handled  iron  hoe  which  ia 
used  for  mixiug  grouting. 

*  l&r'-um,  s.     [A  contr.  for  alaT^itn  (q.v.)."! 

1.  Au  alarm  ;  a  uolice  or  warning  of  danger. 

"  Tiunbourgi  !  tambourt;!  I  thy  inntm  afar 
Uives  hope  to  the  valhuit.  Hiid  cromise  nf  war." 
USfTon  :  CliUde  Harold.,  U.  72. 

2.  An  alarm  clock  (q.v.)- 

l&r'-uni,  v.t.    [Labum,  s.]    To  sound  an  alarm. 

**  Down,  down  they  larum  with  impetuoua  whirl. 
The  Piudars  aud  the  Miltous  of  a  CurL  ' 

Pope :  Durtdad.  IlL  163. 

lar'-US,  «.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  Kdpo<i  ilar.^s)  —  & 
raveuoiis  sea-biixl,  perhaps  a  cormorant  or  a 
gull.] 

Omith. :  Gull ;  the  typical  Kenus  of  the  sub- 
family Larinse  and  the  family  Laridie  (q.v.). 
The  hill  is  much  compressed,  the  outer  lialf 
oftheculmeii  much  curved,  the  gonys  strongly 
angulated  ;  the  tail  short,  even;  tlie  tarsi  at 
le-ast  as  long  as  tiie  middle  toe  ;  the  hind  toe 
very  short.    [Gull.] 

lar'-va  (pi.  lar'-vse),  s.  [Ijit.=  (l)  a  ghost, 
a  spectre,  (li)  a  niasli.  Named  by  Liniieeus 
because  the  larval  state  of  an  insect  differs 
from  and  in  a  manner  "  masks  "  the  ultimate 

form.] 

1.  Comp.  Relig. :  [Lemdb]. 

2.  Entom. :  The  first  condition  of  an  insect 
on  its  issuing  from  the  egg,  when  it  is  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  grub,  caterpillar,  or  maggot. 
(Darvnn.)  Tlie  name  applied  to  an  immature 
insect  from  the  time  that  it  breaks  through 
the  egg-shell,  whatever  state  of  development 
it  may  have  reached  in  ovo.  In  the  orders 
Orthoptera,  Heiiiipt^ra,  and  Homoptera,  the 
larvff  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  in 
wanting  wings ;  while  in  the  Hymenoptera, 
Coleoptera,  Neuroj'tera,  Lepidoptera,  and 
Diptera,  they  completely  ditfer.  Tli">se  larva> 
which  have  legs  and  prolegs  are  called  cater- 
pillars ;  others,  with  a  head  and  with  feet  or 
no  feet  are  called  grubs;  and  those  which 
want  both  a  head  and  feet  maggots.  As  a 
rule,  a  larva  cannot  jiropagate  its  kind,  but 
Wagner  has  discovered  that  this  can  be  done 
by  the  maggot  of  a  dipteious  genus  of  insects, 
Cecidomyia  ;  and  Grimm  that  it  can  be  done 
by  the  tlies  of  the  genus  Chironomtis. 

3.  Zool. :  The  tenn  is  sometimes  used  of  the 
half-developed  state  of  animals  belonging  to 
other  classes.  Thus  Darwin  {Origin  of  Species, 
cb.  xiv.)  speaks  of  the  laira  of  a  Cirriped. 

lar'-va!,  n.  [Eng.  larv{a);  -ai.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  larva. 

lar'-vate,  lar'-vat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  larvatm, 
from  larva  =  a  mask.]  Masked ;  wearing  a 
mask. 

•  larve,  s,ka,    [Labva.] 

A*  As  suhst. :  The  same  as  Labva  (q.v.), 
B.  As  adj. :  Larval. 

lar'-vZ-form,  a.  [Lat.  larva  =  a  larva,  and 
Jorma  =  foim,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  or 
resembling  a  larva,  grub,  or  caterpillar. 
(Owen.) 

lar-vip'-a-ra,  s.  pi  [Lat.  larva  (q.v.),  and 
pario  =  to  bring  forth.] 

Entom.  :  Insects  which  bring  forth  larvje 
instead  of  depositing  eggs. 


lar-vip'-a-rous,  n.  [Lat.  larva  (q.v.);  jwrio 
=  to  jtioduce,  aud  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ows.j 

Entom. :  Producing  its  young  in  the  condi- 
tion of  larvte. 

la^ri^'-ge-al,  t  la-i^hi'-ge-an,  a,     [Gr. 

^dfivy^  {tarnngx),  g'eiiit.  Aoipi-yyoV  (^arunfZfffs)  ." 
Eng.  adj.  suff. -eau, -ra/,]  Uf  or  pertaining  to 
the  larynx.  Thus  there  are  laryngeal axiQixos, 
veins,  nerves,  &c 

1^  -  jrn-gis'-mUS,  ».  (Gr.  Aapvyyio-fxds  (lar. 
ungyisvws)  =  cioaliing.]    (See  the  compound.) 

larynglsmus-strldiilas.  s. 

Path.  :  A  spasmodic  atlection  cf  the  glottis, 
spiistiiodic  croup,  or  child-crowing,  of  nervous 
origin,  and  diflering  from  true  crou|>  by  not 
being  constant,  al)sence  of  inflammation,  and 
of  false  membrane.  The  par  vagum  nerve  is 
alone  atfected. 

l^-yn-gi'-tis,  s.  [Or,  Xdpvy^  (larungx),  genit. 

^-apvyyos  (hruiujijos)  =  the  laryiix  (q.v.);  sutf. 
-itis.  denoting  inflaiumation.] 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  windpipe.  It 
may  be  acute,  chronic,  mucous,  oroedeinitous, 
and  is  produced  by  cold  or  damp  or  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  certain  zymotic  diseases  such 
as  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  measles.  When 
membranous  it  is  called  croup,  and  may  also 
be  fiequeutly  found  associated  with  dipli- 
tlieria.  In  adematous  laryngitis,  as  in  croup, 
tracheotomy  is  sometimes  necessary  to  save 
life,  and  is  usually  successful.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  infancy,  but  is  common  to  adults. 

•  lir^S^-gO-log'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  laryngo- 
logy; c  connective,  and  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  laryngology  ;  studying  larjn- 
gology  :  as,  The  American  Laryngological  As- 
sociation. 

Iftr-yn-gdl'-o-gi^.  s.  [Gr.  Aopiryf  (Jarungx), 
genit.  AapiryTOs  {lantnggos)  =  tlie  larynx,  and 
Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  disccarse.]  Ttie  branch  of 
medicjil  science  which  treats  of  the  larynx  and 
its  diseases. 

l^-yn-gSph'-o-nS^,  s,  rOr.  Aipvyf  (larungxX 
genit.  Aapiryyos  {luriitigg'^s)  =  the  larynx,  and 
<^wKii  (phone)  =  a  sound.]  The  sound  of  the 
voice  as  heard  through  the  stethoscope,  when 
placed  over  the  larynx. 

l^-yn'-go- scope,  s.  [Gr.  kapvy^  (larungx), 
genit.  Aapirjryos  {laruiigg(ts)=^t\ie  larynx,  and 
tTKOTTf u»  (sAropfo)  —  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
strument, invented  by  Senor  Manuel  Garcia, 
for  obtaining  a  view  of  the  larynx.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  plane  mirror  on  a  long,  slender 
stem,  which  is  introduced  to  the  back  of  the 
throat,  aud  a  large  concave  mirroi  for  reflect- 
ing light  (solar  ur  artiticial).  This  last  re- 
flector may  be  eitiier  fixed  to  a  stand  or  sus- 
pended from  the  forehead  of  the  operator. 
A[i  inverted  image  is  seen  in  the  small  mirror. 

l3x-^-g6-Sc6p'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  laryiigoscop{e) ; 
•ic.\  Pertaining  to  the  laryngoscope  or  tiie 
inspection  of  the  larynx. 

iSx-yn-gdt-d-mj^,  s.  [Gr.  Aapvyf  (larungx). 
genit.  Aopuyyos  {larunggxii)  =  tlie  larynx,  and 
TOfLri  (tojiie)  =  a  cutting ;  Te'^cw  (tenino)  —  to 
cut.] 

Surg. :  An  operation  by  which  an  incision  is 
made  into  the  larynx  to  aid  in  tlie  operatiou  of 
breathing,  when  obstruction  to  it  exists,  tx) 
remove  foieign  bodies,  or  for  any  similar  cause. 
In  the  fiist  case  a  little  funnel-shaj>ed  silver 
instrument  is  inserted  into  the  opening  to 
keeji  it  from  closing  too  soon. 

I3x'-ynx.  s.     [Gr.  Aapuyf  {larungxyi 

1.  Aiiat. :  The  windpipe.  It  is  built  up  on 
the  cri'joid  cartilage  above  tbe  trachea,  con- 
tiiining  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  vocal 
ligaments,  terminating  in  the  glottis  and  epi- 
glottis ;  It  is  the  organ  of  voice  (q.v.). 

2,  Path'^l. :  There  may  be  polypi,  cancer, 
fibrous  tumours,  or  ulceration  ni  the  larynx, 
besides  laryngeal  catarrh,  phthisis,  dtc 

*las,  s.     [Lace.] 

las-car',  s.  [Pers.  &  Hind.  Ioshkar.]  In  the 
Eiist  Indies  a  native  sailor  employed  on  Eu- 
ropean ve.ssels ;  also  a  labourer  employed  in 
arsenals,  »i:c. 

*  las-^iv'-X-en-^^,  s.  [Lat.  lascivien^,  pr.  par. 
of  la^civio  =  to  be  wanton.]    Lasciviuusness, 

"The  enonnous  lateirleruv  of  tbe  bodily  life." — 
EaUyvieU:  Mclampr..  p.  9. 


*  las-yiv'-i-ent,  a.  [LxscivtENCY.]  Las- 
civious, wanton,  frolicsome. 

"Tbe  l/ucivimr  life  cf  the  vehicle  Busgeat«d  to  htm  * 
—More  ,    Philosoph.  Cabbala,  cb.  ilL.  J  L 

las-9iv'-i-ous,  a.  [A  corrupt,  (under  the 
influence  of  Fr  lascif),  from  Lat.  lasdvus ; 
Ital.  (t  Sp.  lasciro.] 

1.  Lewd,  wanton,  lustful. 

"  The  Fauns  aod  Satyrs,  a  tatciviout  raee, 
Shriekedatthe  sight."    Cowp^r:  Anti-Thetyphthora, 

2.  Exciting  or  jTovoking  to  lasciviousneas. 

"  The  lascimovi  rli>e  and  wantou  song. 
Thjit  charm  down  fear."    Cowper     Table  Talk  462. 

3.  Characterized  by  lewdness  or  wanton 
ness ;  lewd. 

"Sundrle  wanton  speeches  and  Ja»cxnou»  phraai^' 
—Cascuigne :  To  the  Reem-eitd  Deuinca, 

las -9iv'-i- oils -I3?,  adv.  [Eng.  lascivious; 
-/!/.)  In  a  lascivious  mauuer ;  wantonly, 
lewdly,  lustfully. 

las-9iv'-i-oiis-ness,  «.  [Eng.  Uuciviam; 
•Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lascivious ; 

wantonness,  lewdues-i,  lustfulnctis. 

"The  misery  of  Floriuiell.  the  virtnousnes  of  Bel- 

Ebel<e,  the  lasc(intus>iea  of  lltlleiniri ;  aud  niauy  tha 
ke."—Spenier :  Kx/ila^t.  of  Faerie  Queenc 

2.  A  tendency  to  excite  lust  or  wantonness. 

la'-£er,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  juice  of  Lascrpitium 
(q.v.).]  The  laser,  or,  more  fully, /((5fr  q/re- 
tinicwm,  implying  that  it  was  brought  from 
Gyrene,  was  a  drug  to  which  the  ancients 
attributed  miiaculous  i-roperties,  believing 
that  it  could  cure  envenomed  wounds,  restore 
sight  to  Ihe  blind  and  youth  to  the  aged,  &c. 
Lindley  believed  it  came  from  Thapsia,  and 

trobably   from    Tltap!>Ui  garganiai,  an  uinbel- 
ferous  [>laut.     It  was  called  also  Asadulcis. 

la^ser-pt'-ti-um  (t  as  sh),  s,  [Lat.  laser' 
piiium,  Utsoyicium.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferse,  family  Thap- 
sidae.  The  fiuit  is  eight-winged.  Lftsfrjntiwin 
glabrum  is  the  Glabrous  Laserwort,  found 
in  mountainous  districts  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Its  root  is  violently  purgative,  and 
even  caustic.  L.  Siler,  found  in  Greece,  L. 
gummijernm  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other 
Bjiecies  of  the  gt-nus,  yield  gum  resins.  Soma 
are  used  as  domestic  remedies.    [Laseb.] 

la'-ser-wort,  s.      [Lat.,  .tc   laser  (q.v.),  and 

Eng.  wort.] 

Hot.:  (1)  The  genua  Laserpitium  (q.v.); 
(2)  'i'hapsia  LaserpUii. 

l^sb  (I),  *  lasche,  *  lasshe,  s.  (Etym.  doubt- 
lul ;  cf.  Ger.  lasclu  =  a  llap.J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  thong  or  cord  at  the  end  of  a  whip ; 
a  whip,  a  scouige. 

"  In  his  hnitd.  as  the  sign  of  hla  sway, 
A  scourge  hung  « itli  lashct  he  bore." 

VfrWi'er :  Tlie  .Morning  l>r earn, 

(2)  A  stroke  with  anytbiug  pliant  and  tough; 
a  stioUe  with  a  uhip. 

**  The  lath  resoouds,  the  rapid  chariot  fllea." 

i'<ipe:  Homer;  Hiadv.  AST. 

*  (3)  A  leash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  is 
held ;  a  snare. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stroke  of  satire ;  sarcasm,  satire, 
vituperation. 

"The  moral  la  AlathRt  thev.iolty  of  arrogating  thftt 
to  ourselves  which  succeeda  *e\L''—L'£Miranje. 

JX,  Weaving:  A  thong  formed  of  the  com- 
bined ends  of  the  cords  hy  which  a  ceitiiin  set 
of  yams  are  raised  in  tlie  process  of  weaving 
Brussels  carpet.  Eacli  yarn  (termed  an  end) 
passes  through  an  eye  (the  mail),  to  which  is 
attached  a  curd  passing  over  a  pulley  above 
the  frame  of  the  loom.  The  cords  required  t^ 
raise  to  the  surface  a  certain  set  of  yarn.f,  re- 
quired for  one  row  in  the  I'atteni,  are  bound 
t'lgether  into  a  lash,  so  as  to  be  operated  by  « 
single  pull. 

lash'ft'ee,  a.  Free  from  the  lash  or  scoorge 

of  satire  or  sarcasm. 

Uish(2),  s.   [Etym.doubtful.]  An  eyelash  (q.v.). 
lash,  *  lasch-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lash,  «.] 

A*  Transitive  :  • 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  strike  or  flog  with  anything  pliant  and 
tougli,  as  a  whip  ;  to  whip  ;  to  flog  ;  to  drive 
witti  a  whip. 

"  These,  with  his  bow  unhent,  he  liuhed  along  " 

J'ojr€.   Uom^rr;  Iliad  j.  68^ 


f&te,  nit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.    poti 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S;yTlan.     £e,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  beat  or  dash  aj^ainst, 
ht)  IlKtitnlii^ 


Ttiu  lUtitniiii;  fllm,  thf>  ttiutKlerroAra, 


3.  To  throw  or  ilash  out  suddeuly  or  with  a 
Jerk. 

"  Tlie  etiib  hong  ronnd  hU  ear*,  and  twtterM  hrowB : 
H«  fAlls  ;  uid  Uithina  \i\>  hla  heels,  lits  rldt- r  t)t.  :.wk. 

4,  To  fjisten  or  hind  with  a  vo\>e  or  cord ;  to 
Secure  or  tie  with  a  con!  or  strlnj^. 

*  5.  To  throw  out,  to  B&itter. 

*  IL   Fig. :   To  satirize ;  to  assail  fiercely 

with  satire. 

"Juveuitl  wiia  wholly  ciiiployt-d  lii  lutJiing  vioca."— 
J}r  ,de'»    Juveiial.    (Dc-^icntlQU.) 

B*  IntruJisitive  : 

L  J'ii.  :  To  use  a  whip  ;  to  flog. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Tn  satirize  ;  to  make  use  of  satire  or 
san-asiu. 

2.  To  break  out ;  to  launch  out  Into  extra- 
TBtra'icc. 

%  To  lash  out: 

1.  To  befoiiie  extravagant 

2.  To  kick  out,  as  u  horse. 

3.  To  utter  wildly. 

"  He  liiihfth  out  BcrlfturelDb«4le1em." — SirT.  More: 
Work*.  |)  287 

*  l^h,  a.  (Prob.  from  I^-it.  laxus  =  loose.]  Soft 
and  watery,  but  without  tlitvour.  (Forby : 
Vomh.  of  East  Antjiia.) 

"  PrultA  >'etug  uiiwhitlesome  arid/itft  before  the  flftb 
yeAT."— //rown*i;  Uardcn  uf  Cyrut,ch,v, 

l&sh'-er»  s.     [Enj.  lash ;  -er.] 
L  OnliTuiry  Litnguage: 

1.  One  who  la.slies  oi'  flogs. 

2.  A  weir  in  a  river;  the  water  collected 
l»elow  ft  weir. 

IL  TechnlmVy: 

1.  Ichthy.:  [Father-lasher]. 

2.  A'ai'(. ;  The  rnpe  wliicOi  binds  a  gun  to 
the  rinj^s  at  the  rhet.-k  of  the  port. 

I&sh'-ing,  7>r.  par.,  a.,  ii  8.     [Lash,  v.\ 

A.  .t  B.  As  pr.  par,  tt  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C,  -4s  y^ihfitantive  : 

1.  Ord.  lAing. :  The  act  of  flogging  or  whip- 
ping. 

2.  Naut. :  A  rnpo  or  gasket,  by  which  any- 
thing \h  secured  on  board  ship,  by  wrapjiing 
around  it;  as  tlie  Insliing  of  a  studding-sail 
boom  ;  tlie  laaliiii;;  nt  the  ]uirts  of  a  pontoon- 
tridge  ;  the  lashing  at  the  hea<l  of  shears; 
the  lasliing  of  a  tail-hlot-k.  Also  the  act  of 
binding  one  tiling  to  another. 

3.  {PI.):  Abundance  of  anything.    (Vvly.) 

* l&sh'less,  a.  [Eng.  lash (2), 3.  ;  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  lasht-s, 

"  Hla  tasfilfa  eyelids  stretch 
Aroaod  hU  deinuii  eyea.  Kenlt :  Lamia,  pt.  IL 

Xa-si  iin'-dra,  «.  [Pref.  lasi(o)-;  Gr,  oKijp 
(rtjur),  genit.  ai/&p6';  (andTOs)  =  &  man,  a  nU\- 
men.) 

Hot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ijisi- 
andridie  (q.v.).  The  IViiit  nf  i<L-iian'lra  nr- 
geniea  and  Home  others  is  used  in  Brazil  for 
dyi!ing  black. 

lo-si  &n'  dri-dss.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lasian- 
dr{<i);  Lat.  I'-iii.  pi.  arlj.  snff.  .ida:] 

lint.  :  A  family  of  Melastomads,  tribe  Sle- 
lastomeu;. 

lOr-si-^,  prrf.  (Gr.  Xaaioi  (lasUta)  =  hairy, 
rough,  shaggy,  woolly.]    (For  dcf.  see  etym.) 

la-Si-^bdt'-rjrs,  a.  [Pref.  UtsiO'  (q.v.),  arrl 
Or.  ^oTpv(  (hotnis)  =  a  bunch  of  giapcs.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Aacomyeetous  Fnngi, 
Lasiohfttry^  lonicern;  grows  on  i  he  homy  lea\  es 
and  Ht«MnH  of  various  kinds  of  lioneysuckU-. 
(litrkfky.) 

la-6l-d-C&m'-p9.  i».  [Pref.  iasin-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  led^mj  iUtmi>e)  =  a  catcrplUnr.] 

Eniom.. :  A  genus  of  Bombyctdu-,  aomcHnioH 
ma<U!  the  type  nf  nfamily  L«Mioc4unpidic(q.v.). 
Umoramjot  ruhi  is  the  Fox-moth.  L.  tri/"lii  tin- 
GrttHs  K^gar,  /,.  (/ucrcua  the  Oak  Kgj.'ar,  mid 
L.  cuUumn,  )w>sHibly  only  a  variety  of  tlio  hist, 
the  Heath  Kggar.     [F/ioar.] 

la-si^-o&m'-pi  dee,  5.  vi    [Mod.  Lat  Utsio- 

eami^a);  I^t.  Irin.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idie.] 

Kiitom. :  A  genus  of  niottiH,  by  Mr.  Stntnton 


and  others  includeil  in  Bninbycidse.  It  con- 
sists nf  large  or  medium-sized  moths,  with 
stout,  hairy  liodies  and  strong  wings,  geneniUy 
brown,  retlili.sh-brown,  or  yellow.  Cateri'il- 
lars  covered  with  soft  hair.    (Lasiocampa.) 

la-si -dm' -ma-ta,  .•».  [Pn-f.  lasi(o)-(q.v.),  and 
(ir.  ofifxaTa  {"mniiua),  pi.  of  ofLfia  (pmma)  =  the 
eye.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Nym- 
ph ilidae,  sub-family  Satyridi.  Lasiomvxata 
wEijeria  is  the  Speeklod  Wood  Butterfly,  and 
L.  MojKra  the  Wall  Uuttertly. 

la'-si-on  itO,  5.     [Gr.  Aacrio?  (/a*ios)  =  hairy  ; 

sutt".  ■ite{Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  hair-like 
crystals  on  liniouite  in  tlie  Jura  limestone  at 
Amberg,  Ba\aria ;  now  determined  to  be  the 
same  as  Waveliite  (q.v.). 

la-8i-o-pe-tiiI'-e-»,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  lasio- 
petal{'tm) ;  L:it.  feni.  jd.  adj.  sulf.  -ca-.j 
liot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttiieriaceie  or  Byttnereie. 

la-si-o-pet'-a-luxn,  -s.  [Pn-f.  /a,sm-(q.v.)  .nnd 
Lat.  pttaliim  ;  Gr.  n-cToAoi/  {pi  talon)  =  a  leal'.] 
Hot. :    The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lasio- 
petaleffi  (q.v.). 

la-si-op'-ter-a,  ».  [Pref.  Uisio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  TTTepd  {ptfi\(),  pi.  of  jTTfpoc  {pleron)  =  a 
feather,  a  wing.J 

Eiiioin. :  A  genus  of  two-winged  flies,  family 
Cecidomyida*.  Lojiioi'tera  oh/u^aita  destroys 
wheat  like  the  Wheat  Midge  {Ceciilomyia  tri- 
tici).  Both  occur  in  Britiiin.  They  deposit 
their  e).''s  in  llie  flowers  of  the  jdaiit,  on  which 
their  iii..;^;^ots  feed.  They  bury  themselves  in 
the  ground  before  becoming  pupic 

la-si-o-si'-phon,  5.  [Pref.  Utsio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr,  uit\nav  {siphon)  =  a  siphon.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Thyniela'-effi.  Jxt^iosiphon 
eriocepludus,  or  eriocxpliaUt,  a  laige  shrub, 
growing  in  Bengal  and  Southern  India,  yiehls 
a  (Ibre.  (Calcutta  Fxhihition  Jiejxtrt.)  Its  l»ark 
is  used  for  poisoning  llsh 

•  lask,  '  laske,  s.  [A  corrupt  of  lax  (q.v.).] 
A  lUix. 

•lask(l)  '  laske,  v.i.  (Lask,  «.]  To  sufler 
Irnm  diarilnL'U. 

I^k  (2),  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Xaut. :  To  sail  large,  or  with  a  wind  about 
45'  abaft  the  beam.     [Large.  ^  2.J 

I&B'-ket,  "i.  [Cf.  Sw.  la.^ka  =  to  stitch  ;  lask 
=■  a  scarf,  a  joint ;  Dan.  la^ke  =  to  join  ;  lask 
=  a  scaif.] 

Nant. :  One  of  the  rings  of  cord  on  the  head 
of  a  boniM't  nr  diabbler  to  secure  it  to  the  font 
of  the  sail  above,  by  a  lacing  coixl.    A  latch. 

lils'-pring.  last-spring,  5.  [Eug.  his(t),  a., 
and  sprin'j.]     A  youn^'  saliunu. 

14ss,  '  lasse.  '  lasoe,  s.     [A  contraction  of 

Uuldcas.  a  fLininilie  litrninf  ^u/  (q.V.).]  A  youu^ 
woiiiaii,  a  girl,  a  maid,  a  wench.  (Often  used 
as  a  term  of  endiarmunt.) 

"  Vou  Bolilary  Mlijhiaiid  hut!' 

WorJtworth:  SolUary  /teaprr, 

T[  IlalleUiJali-lass :  [llALLELUJAU-LArisJ. 

*  lasso,  *  las,  a.    [Less.I 

liis'-6le«  8.  [Fug.  lass;  dimin.  sufT.  -ie  e=  •>/.] 
A  little  girl ;  dimin.  of  lass.  (Used  as  a  term 
of  endearment.) 

***Tlie  lauiet  tlie  ptilr  lauicf  Mild  ttio  old  uini) : 
'iiipiiy  Buch  n  iiLUt  tinvu  I  wi-ittluTod  at  liaiiit*  tuid 
o,hruah."'—»xHt:  Antti/uarg.  cli.  vIL 

l&S'-si-tude,  8.  [Fr.,  from  I^at.  lassUiulo  = 
faiutness,  from  lassus  —  weary,  laint ;  8p. 
la»»itud  ;  ILid.  liisailuditit.]  The  state  of  being 
weary  or  languid;  weakness,  wcjirlness;  U>m 
of  energy  or  animation  ;  languor  arising  fniiii 
exhaustion  either  bodily  or  mental ;  encrva- 
tlun. 

"All  lauUitdt  U  a  kind  of  contualoii  and  coinpro*- 
•Ion  of  tli<r  iwrU."— rtucoii;  Xat.  II. »l.,  |  7;H>. 

*lt!kBa-lom,  a.  [Eng.  lass,  and  lorn.]  For- 
saken by  one's  mistress  ;  jilted. 

"  Itrown  KDivM, 
Wlurtff  ahudow  the  dlaiiitMr.1  l.ntclirlor  l.ive*. 
HrliiK  lii*tt->m."  ."iA.iA**!..  ■  T€mt>fit,  It,  t 

l&a'  SO,  laz'-O,  ».  [Port.  la^>,  from  I.al.  la- 
ifiifiin  ^  11  Huaro  ;  Sp.  UiZii.]  A  rnpe  willi  a 
runiiiiig  n<KMt<.  nn*-il  In  the  WentiTit  Sliiti'N. 
Texiuiiind  iSpitiiiih  Amt'tlcu  for  catching  callb<. 
TUu  cuwhuyt  ul  the  Went  uhd  ^ulliwuni  u«v 
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It   with    remarkable  dexterity.     It   bos   beeo 
used  efl'ectively  in  warfare. 

•' Tlic /<ir«  coiialata  ot  jv  Terr  atroiig.  but  tlnn.  weU- 
plalU'd  ru))c.  made  of  mw-blJe.  One  end  ia  attacbnl 
to  tlie  iTund  Biircliitel«.  which  faaWiia  U>Kel)ii-r  th- 
couiiiUiSitol  ({car  of  tlir  re>.-ad<i.  or  K^uldtc,  u»ed  In  th' 
Paiii|>.ia :  tite  utbor  !•  tt-nuiiiated  bv  a  BiiinU  riu/ ur 
irou  or  liraM.  by  which  a  inx>,e  can  be  foniiviL  T)!.- 
OaDclio,  wlieu  he  l>  kmIiik  Uimsv  Ute  t<i£/>.  kcciM  a  nmaU 
coll  In  111*  bridle  liaiid.  and  lu  ttie  uDilt  bold*  ths 
lunuing  ih>uj:c.  wblcli  I*  ii.ad»  very  Inrye  KeiicnUly. 
hnvhiK  A  dliuucUr  r.(  almiit  elif  lit  Iwl.  Tlii«  In-  wliirln 
roinid  Ills  ht^.iuid  (>>■  tbedext*rnii«  inuvrmt-iit  o(  bio 
vrrNt  kev|«  tin-  lii><iKc<i)ifn.  tbeil  tbrowilig  11.  hr  onu.._ . 
It  t-i  fall  on  any  pnrtU'uUr  sjwt  he  cbL>oiRa  Tb«  I'tto. 
wlipii  nut  unod.  la  tlM  up  In  a  luull  coil  to  tbe  after 
of  the  recall o. "— Atffwfn .'  Vof/ag*  Round  0»» 
World  (od.  I870L  cb.  111.,  p.  44. 

lasso-cells,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Minute  extcnsilo  weapons  not  re- 
tractile of  Actinite,  railed  also  cnidse,  nettUng 
cells,  and  thread  capsules. 

Uis'-so,  r.f.    [Lasso,  «.]   To  catch  with  a  laaao. 

lass'-dck,  «.  (Eng.  laxs;  dimin.  suff.  -odk.] 
A  little  las;* ;  a  young  girl.     {ScoUJi.) 

lilSt,  a..  Si  adv.    [\  contraction  of  latest;  the 
intermediate  form   being   Utst ;    Dut.  laatst^ 
super,  of  luut  =  late.] 
A.  As  ailjfctive: 

1.  Coming  after  all  others  fn  order  of  su© 
cession ;  hindmost. 

"  Tbe  seventh  and  last.' 

Stutketp- :  3  Uenrjf  VI..  IL  S. 

2.  Coming  after  all  others  in  order  of  time ; 

latest. 

"  Kroin  the  flret  day  to  the  latt^'—SehemiaS  »11L  U. 

3.  Closing,  Uual,  ultimate. 

"  Hia  tatt  of  dayn 
Shall  kK  In  glnry." 

I'ope :  Bvmtr;  Iliad  xvX.  JVk. 

4*  Utmost,  extreme. 

5.  Lowest,  meanest ;  coming  after  all  others 
in  rcgai\l  to  rank  or  quality  :  as,  Ue  won  the 
Uist  prize. 

6.  Furthest  froni  the  thtuights ;  the  least 
likely  to  suggest  it-self  to  the  mind ;  the  most 
unlikely:  as,  It  is  the  last  thing  1  should 
expect. 

7.  Next  Iwfore  the  present ;  immediately 
preceding  the  present :  as,  last  week,  last^eax. 

B*  As  adverb: 

1.  The  last  time  or  occasion  ;  for  the  last 
time. 

"Since  I  saw  you  latt,"     Shtikap. :  Temp^tt.  T. 

2.  After  all  others. 

"  Do  not  leave  mo  lent."       8fiak»*p^  :  Sonnrt  90. 

•3.  Lately. 

"  Yet  I  wan  latt  chidden  for  tjelng  too  •low." 

ShuKetp.  :  Tico  dentlemitn  o/  I'erona.  it  L 

f  (1)  At  last,  *at  the  last:  At  or  in  the 
cud  ;  ultimately  ;  in  the  cuncluston. 

(*2)  To  the  Uuit ;  To  the  end. 

(S)  On  one's  ht^l  leqs :  In  an  extreme  stage  nf 
exhaustion;  on  verge  of  ruin;  ruined  in  health. 

^  Ixist  and  uUiimttc  respect  the  order  of 
succession  ;  latest  the  oixler  of  time  :  JincU 
the  completion  of  an  object  .  .  .  The  last  Is 
opposed  to  the  first ;  the  ultimate  is  distin- 
guished fiom  that  which  might  follow  ;tho 
latest  is  opposed  to  tlm  earliest;  the  Jtnal  to 
the  introdui-tory  or  beginning. 

*  last-court,  s.  A  court  held  by  the 
twenty-four  jurats  In  the  marshes  of  Keut 
and  sumnunied  by  the  b.uilfTM,  wherein  orders 
are  made  to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  linposo  {Hinal- 
ties,  &c.,  for  the  prcservallua  of  Uio  asid 
inaiiiheH. 

last-hctr,  «. 

/.(Ml';  III-  to  whom  lauds  come  by  escheat 
for  want  of  lawful  heiix  ;  in  some  cases,  th« 
Initl  nf  whom  the  lands  are  hehl.  In  others, 
the  crown. 

last  (1). '  last  on,  'lost  en,  v.t.  [A.h.  lAt- 
tan  —  to  obsrrve,  to  lasl,  to  remain;  pnip.,  to 
f.ill.iw  in  llif  «ii-prt  of,  from  t(t.-4  =  n  foot- 
trark  ;  cogn.  with  tloth.  luiMJan  —  to  fidlow  ; 
luists  =  a  fnut-trnck  ;  Oer.  leisten  =  to  |>er- 
foini,  to  fnlluw  out ;  Ui*ten  o  a  form,  a  shoe- 
maker's  last.) 

1.  To  continue  In  oxistvnco ;  to  ronuiln  ;  to 
endure. 

"Will  never  oraac  aa  long  «>  tha  <rorld  I««r«.'— ffdJU. 
WUI     Ai'olojit.xh.  HI   le. 

•*.  Tn  ludd  nut;  to  enntinuc  wKhmit  Vlng 
oxhauHtod  :  as,  The  provisions  will  Uut  for  a 
month. 

3.  To  ooiitlnuo  unlniiwlred  ;  not  to  docajr  or 
iwrtsh  :  as,  A  colour  lants. 


bo)l.  t><$y;  poi^t.  54^1;  cat.  90II.  ohonis.  fhln.  bonoh;  go,  fi;cin;  thin,  ^ils;  sin,  Of ;  oicpoct,  Xonophon,  o^Ut,     ph  =  C 
-olan,    tiou  ^  sli^A.    -tion.  -slon  =  skiinr  -0on,  -«lon  —  zhun.   -oious,  -tlous,    slous  -  shus.      bio,    dlo,  <Vc.    -  b^U  d^ 
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last— lato 


last  (2),  v.t.    (Last  (-2),  s,]    To  form  on  or  by 

a  List. 

*last  (I),  s.  [Last  (1),  v,]  Power  of  holding 
out ;  endurance,  stamina. 

"  It's  a  t-vir  trial  of  Bkill  and  Uut  between  na." — 
JIughes:  Tom  Brown's  ScJiool'dai/i,  pt.  IL,  ch.  vU. 

last  (2),  *  leste.  s.    [A.S.  last,  least  =  a  foot- 
track,  a  ]iath,  the  tiace  or  ft-et ;  cogn.  with 
Diit.  leest  =  a  last,  a  shape  ;  loel.  lelstr  =  the 
font  below  the  aukle  ;  Sw.  last  =  a  last ;  Dan. 
last;  Ger.  Icisteii ;  Goth,  htistr  =  a  footstep.] 
A  wooden  moulil  on  which  shoes  are  fashioned. 
A  foot-shaped  block  placed  inside  a  shoe,  to 
give  shape  to  the  upjier  and  hold  the  parts, 
which  are  tacked  thereto  previous  to  pegging. 
*'  Should  the  bip  laxt  extend  the  shoe  too  wide. 
Each  stone  will  wrench  tbe  unwary  step  aside." 
Gay  :  Trivia,  i,  35, 

last-finishing  machine,  5.  a  machine 
in  which  the  ends  of  lasts,  which  are  held 
in  tlie  chucks  of  a  last-turning  machine,  are 
dressed  up  and  rtnished. 

last-holder,  s. 

Shoeinaking :  A  standard  for  the  last  while 
lasting,  pegging,  sewing,  soleing.  &c. 

last  (.3),  s.  (A.S.  lilfEst  =  a  burden,  from 
hladan  =  to  load  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  lest  =  a 
load,  from  hladha  =  to  load;  Dan.  last  =^  a, 
weight,  a  burden,  a  cargo  ;  laes  =  a  load  ;  lade 
=  t^-i  load  ;  S\v.  last  =  a  burrlen  ;  lass  =  a 
cartload ;  Dan.  &  Ger.  last,  from  laden  =  to 
load.] 

1.  A  load  ;  a  certain  weight  or  quantity. 
(See  extract.) 

"A  .'as(  of  white  herring  Is  twelve  barrels,  of  red 
herrings  GO  cades  or  tliousaud ;  and  of  |>ilchards  lo.ooo; 
of  com  10  quarters,  and  iu  some  i>arts  of  Euglaud  2t 
quarters;  of  wool  12  sacka ;  of  leatlier  2>->  dickers,  or 
ten  score  ;  of  hi^lea  or  skius  12  dozen  ;  of  pitch,  tar.  or 
aahea  n  barrels;  of  guuix>w(ier  2*  Urkiiis,  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds  each.- — Tomline :  Lato  OictU/nary. 

2.  Tbe  cargo  or  burden  of  a  ship. 

last  (4),  s.  [Last,  a.]  The  same  aa  Last- 
coi'RT  (q.v.). 

last -age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  last  (3),  «.; 

■a;/f .  ] 

1.  A  cargo,  a  load,  the  loading  of  a  ship. 

2.  Balhist. 

"  AH  iii.-iiier  of  ships  accustomed  to  come  to  the  s.iid 
port  (a.  of  O^Ieia)  out  of  the  countrey  of  England  %hiill 
oriug  with  tliem  all  their  Instagr  of  good  stones 
couveiiieat  for  stuffing  tbe  said  beakenx"— 5rar.  21 
Richard  IL,  c.  li 

3.  Stowage-room  for  goods. 

4.  A  duty  paid  in  some  markets — 

(1)  For  tbe  right  to  carry  goods  where  one 
wills ; 

(2)  On  wares  sold  by  the  last ; 

(3)  For  freight  or  carriage. 

"  So  that  they  shall  l«e  fi'ee  from  all  toll,  and  from 
all  custome ;  that  is  to  &iy  frum  all  leutage.  tallage, 
passage,  cariage,  ic." — ffacklujft:  I'oyngta,  i.  117. 

last'-er,  s.  [Eng.  last  (2),  s.  ;  -pr.]  A  tool  for 
stretrhing  the  upper  leatlier  over  a  last. 

last'-ing  (1),  ;>r.  par.,  n.,  &  s.    [Last  (1).  u.] 
A.  As  pr.  ixir. :  (See  the  verb). 
B<  A 'i  adjective: 

1.  Continuing  in  existence ;  enduring,  re- 
m;iiiiing;  not  ceasing  to  exist;  permanent, 
durable. 

•*  The  only  .-unaranthlne  flower  on  e.irth 
Is  virtue :  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth." 

Cowper:  Task.  iil.  269. 

2.  Remaining  or  continuing  unimpaired  by 
time  :  as,  a  lasting  colour. 

3.  Of  long  continuance. 

"  And  there,  like  them,  cold,  sunless  relics  hang, 
Each  llxed  aiid  chiUed  into  a  lasting -pr^si^  1 " 

MiMjre :  Veiied  Prophet  qf  Ktu/roisan. 

C«  As  substantive  ; 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Endurance,  continuance, 
permanence. 

"  Xothing  proeureth  the  latting  of  trees,  bushes,  and 
herbs,  so  much  as  often  cutting.'— iSuicon/   .Vat  UiaU, 

fi  58.;. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  five-leaf  twill  staff;  a  stiff  woollen 
fabric  in  which  horsehair  was  formerly  inter- 
woven to  fonn  a  stiffening  for  stocks  or 
dresses. 

(2)  A  woollen  fabric  used  in  making  women's 
Bhoes. 

2.  ShMemaking :  The  process  of  drawing  tbe 
npper  leather  smoothly  over  the  last. 

last-ing  (2),  s.  [Last  (2),  v.]  The  act  of 
forming  OD  a  last. 


lasting-awl,  s. 

Shoemaking:  A  sewing-awl  for  shoe-closers. 
The  awl,  being  passed  through  the  leather, 
carries  the  thread  with  it ;  then  being  slightly 
drawn  back,  it  fonns  a  loop  througli  which  a 
second  thread  is  passed.  The  entire  with- 
drawal of  the  awl  then  makes  a  lock-stitch, 
similar  to  that  made  on  some  sewing-machines. 

lasting- jack,  s. 

Shoemaking:  An  implement  to  hold  the 
last  while  straining  and  securing  the  upper 
on  it;  and  for  centreing  or  adjusting  the  in- 
sole and  outsule  for  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  jiegging  or  sewing-machine.  Sometimes 
used  iu  1  land -pegging. 

lasting -machine,  5. 

Skoeniaking :  A  contrivance  for  drawing  the 
upper  leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe  smoothly  over 
the  last,  turning  the  projecting  edgt^-s  down 
upon  tbe  insole,  and  holding  themuntil  they 
are  properly  secured  by  tacks,  pegs,  or  other 
fastenings. 

lasting-pinchers,  s.  pL 

Shoenuiking  :  A  tool  to  grip  the  edges  of  the 
upper  leather  of  a  boot  and  draw  it  over  the 
last ;  a  lasting-tooL 

lasting-tooU  s.    [Lastino-pinchees,] 

last'-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lasting ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lasting  manner;  penuauently,  durably,  with 
continuance. 

"  He  that  l^ath  his  portion  last,  must  have  it  lattix^- 
l]f." — Banyan  :  Pilffnm't  Progress,  pt.  L 

last'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng. /orfing,-  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  stat*  of  being  lasting ;  durability, 
permanence,  continuance. 

"  The  liistingness  of  their  motion,  without  needing  of 
a  new  supply." — t\'ilkui3:  Dcedalus,  ch.  iii. 

last'-ly,  ad  I'.    [Eng.  Za5((a.);  -ly.} 
\.  In  the  last  place. 

"I  will  Justify  the  quarrel ;  secondly,  bslaice  th* 
forces ;  and  Utstly,  piojxjuud  variety  t.  ieslgua  for 
choice,  but  uot  advise  the  choice." — Bacon. 

2.  At  last;  iinally  ;  iu  the  end,  in  conclu- 
sion. 

"  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  the  ylory  uext  t-i  Ihee 
Freely  put  oS,  and  fur  hiui  JttrtW  die.* 

Milton  .   P.  L..  iil.  240. 

las-trse'-a,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

7>'^^  :  A  genus  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Ferns  placed  under  Nephrodium.  It  has  a 
reniform  indusium,  attaclied  by  the  sinus,  and 
the  veins  free.  All  the  British  sjiecies  of 
Nephrodium  belong  to  the  one  genus  Lastr^a. 

IS-S'-U-rite,  s.      [Xow  Lat.  tazur;  Arab.  l<^- 
ward  =  lapis  lazuli  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Azurite  (q.v,). 

la^-j^l-ic,  a.    [Eng.  sa^(ic)y;M:  reversed.]   (See 
the  compound.) 
lasylic-acid,  s. 

Chevi. :  C7H40-^.  An  acid  whose  phenyl- 
ether.  C|3Hs02  =  C7H3(C^H5)02,  is  produced, 
together  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  action 
of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  in  excess  on 
salicylate  of  sodium,  Wlien  the  temperature 
rises  high,  a  viscid  liquid  passes  over,  which, 
on  standing,  deposits  tabular  crj'stals  of  the 
phenyl-ether,  leaving  a  mother-liquor,  which 
smells  of  hydrate  of  phenyL  (Watts:  Diet. 
Ch€7n.,  iii,  471.) 

*  lit,  v.t.    [Let,  v.] 

lat  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtfuLl 
Bot, :  Cala7nus  leptospadix, 

lit  (2),  s.    [Pali  &  Sansc] 
Architecture : 

1.  Booddhist :  The  simplest  form  of  "  tope," 
a  kind  of  sthamba  (pillar),  constituting  a 
marked  feature  of  Booddfcast  architecture. 
Several  yet  remain.  Tbei-e  is  one  at  Delhi, 
three  more  exist  in  Tirhut,  near  the  Gunduck 
River,  and  one  was  i-emoved  to  Allahalad. 
It  wris  on  a  "  lat "  that  the  celebrated  procl.i- 
mation  of  Asoca  against  taking  human  life 
was  car\'ed. 

2.  Hindoo  :  Tlie  lat,  borrowed,  perhaps, 
from  the  Booddhists,  exists  in  connection  with 
Hindoo  architecture  emanating  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  Brahmanism. 

l&t-a-ki'-a,  s.  [See  def.]  A  superior  kind  of 
Turkish  tobacco,  of  a  mild  flavour,  named 
from  Latakia  (the  ancient  LaodiceaX  near 
which  it  is  grtiwn. 


,  la-ta'-ni-a,  s.  [From  latania,  the  nam?  otf 
'one  specie's  in  the  Isle  of  Bourlmn.  See  def.J 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tril>e  Borassese. 
It  contains  two  st>ecies,  lAitatiia  bourbonica, 
from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  L.  rnhra,  from 
the  Mauritius.  They  have  palmate,  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  yellowish- 
coloured  drupes.  The  leaves  are  used  by 
the  natives  for  covering  their  huts,  and  for 
making  fans  and  umVirellas.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  astringent,  the  kernel  bitter  a'.d  pur- 
gative, and  the  sap  of  tbe  trees  antiscorbutic 

lat9h  (1),    *  lacche,    *  lach,    *  lahch^ 
*  latche,  s.    [A.S.  liEccar  =  to  catch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  door-ftstening,  consisting  of  hinge- 
bolt  and  catch.  A  latch  may  be  opened  from 
either  side  of  the  door  or  gate. 

"They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  Win  be  Kone.* 
Scott :  aokebg,  lU.  SO. 

*  (2)  A  cross-bow. 

*  (3)  A  snai-e, 

2.  Fig. :  Any  entrance  or  means  of  admis- 
sion. 

"  The  aoft  hand  of  sleep  had  closed  the  fatch 
Of  the  tired  houseliold  of  corporeal  sense. " 

»'urdsu!orth:  Vde.    (January.  IBIG.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Knitting-machiTU :  The  piece  hinged  to 
the  needle,  which  closes  over  the  engaged  loop 
to  liold  it  in  ]>osition  in  the  needle  wliile  the 
latter  is  penetrating  another  loop.  The  latch 
is  subsequently  opened  by  tbe  iatch-lifter  to 
allow  the  loop  to  be  pushed  back  upon  the 
needle,  and  is  then  closed  by  tlie  latch-closer 
to  enable  the  knock-off  to  disengjige  the  foi-med 
loop  or  stitch.  The  latch  is  sometimes  called 
the  fly. 

2.  Xautical: 

(1)  A  cord  clamp  which  holds  the  in-board 
end  of  a  mackerel-line  ;  a  macki-rel-latch. 

(2)  A  loop  on  the  head-rope  of  a  bonnet-sail ; 
a  lasket. 

latch-closer,  s. 

Knitting-imichine :  The  piece  which  closea 
the  latches,  to  enable  the  knock-off  to  slip  the 
formed  loops  off  the  needles. 

*  latch-drawer,  *  latche-draTPer,  5. 

A  thief,  who  stole  into  houses  by  drawing  the 
latch. 
"  Thauh  lyers  and  tatche-dratveri,  and  loUeres  knocke^ 
Let  hem  abyde  tyl  the  bord  be  dntwe." 

P.  Pijieman,  p.  143. 

latch-key,  s.  A  private  key  for  a  street- 
door  latch 

latch-lifter,  $. 

Knitting-machine:  The  rod  or  finger  which 
lifts  and  revei-ses  the  latches  to  enable  the 
loops  or  stitches  to  be  poshed  back  along  tbe 
needles. 

Iat9h  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  miry  or 
swampy  place. 

"  Another  part  of  the  latch,  less  proinisiue.  as  Brown 
thought." — Scott :  Ouy  Siannering.  ch.  xxlii- 

l^tgh  (IX  "lacche,   *  latche,  v.u     [A.a 

/u'cca/t.] 

*  1.  To  catch,  to  seize. 

"Those  that  remained  threw  darta  &t  one  man,  oz^ 
Ia'cAifi</our  darts,  sent  theui  again  at  OB-'—Uoiiiing i 
C<B»ar,  p.  60. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  latch. 
"He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father's  house:  tba 
door  waa  only  latched.'  —Locke. 

*lat9h  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  lecher  =.to  lick.]  To 
lick,  to  smear,  to  anoint. 

"  Hast  thou  yet  latchf  the  Athenian's  eyea 
With  thelove-juloef" 

Shaketjf. :  Jlidsuiitttter  Ji'ight't  Dream,  iU.  L 

*  latche,  8.    [Latch,  s.\ 

*  latche,  r.£.    [Latch  (1),  v.] 

lat^h'-et,  *lach-et,  s.  [Fr.  lacet,  dimin, 
O.  Fr.  lags;  Fr.  lacs.]  A  string  used  to  fasten 
or  tie  a  shoe  or  sandal. 

"There  conieth  one  michtier  than  I,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoea  I  am  not  worthy  to  uuloose. "— i/ar*  L  7. 

Iat9h'-iug.  5.    [Eng.  latch  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 

Naut. :  A  loop  formed  on  the  head  rope  oft 
bonnet-sail,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
footof  llie  sail  to  which  it  forms  an  appendage. 

late,  'lat,  a,  &  adv.  [A.S.  /(E(  =  8low,  Uite ; 
cogti.  with  Dut.  laat  =  late  ;  Icel,  latz  =  slow, 
laz>'  ;  Dan.  lad  —  lazy  ;    fciw,  lat  =  lazj' ;  Goth. 


f&te,  f&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  "we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p$t^ 
or,  wore.  wqU;  work.  who.  son ;  miite.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  Hill ;  try.  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e ;  ej^  -  a.    au  «  kw« 
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lots  =  slotliful :  Ger.  lass  =  weary  ;  Lat,  Uissu:/ 
a  tatigui'tl.l    [Latkr,  LATi'f^ti,  Last.J 

A«  i^j  adjective: 

I,  Coming  after  the  Qsxml  or  proper  time; 
beliiiitJ  time,  slow,  tardy,  long  delayed:  as,  ii 
Uxte  tiarve.st. 

•  2.  Slow,  not  quick  ;  slow  of  belief. 

"A  tat  mAn."         Jottph  of  ArivttUhU,  695. 

3.  Advanced  towards  the  close  or  end  :  as, 
latf  hotim  of  the  duy. 

4.  Existing  at  a  previous  time,  but  now 
gone  or  ceaseti :  aa,  tlie  late  storms ;  espec, 
ustd  of  a  person  deceased,  lately  or  recently 
In  olflce  or  place. 

"  Our  la(e  noble  miwiter  I " 

3hak«*p.  :  Ti'ion  qf  Alheni,  T.  L 

6.  Recent. 

"  Aa.  ut  i'tto  dnyB.  our  neinlil>iur», 
Tlie  upper  Ocriuimy.  can  dearly  witiji  i"   ' 

S/,akeifi.  :  I/enri/  VIII.,  T.  •. 

6.  Keeping  late  hours  ;  dissipated. 

"Tlio  ru<lriie8s  liiiil  swilled  IiiBulenM 
Of  moh  lute  wusalUvn.'        Milton:  Comiu.  17&. 

5.  At  adverb : 

1.  After  the  usual  or  proper  time ;  after 
delays, 

"  Driiiif  thy  newB  so  l<Ue.''    Bhaketp.  :  Curiolaniu,  L  6. 

2.  Far  advanced  into  the  day  or  night ;  at  a 
late  hour. 

"  Waji  It  BO  UUe,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed  T  " 

Shikeip.  :  Macbeth,  U.  3. 

3.  A  short  time  ago  or  previou-sly  ;  lately, 
Wcently. 

" She  leaps  that  v&a  but  lute  foilcirii." 

Shaketp.  :    Venui  A  Adunii,  1.026. 

•4.  Foinierly;  of  old. 

"  WLt-rtj  is  the  life  that  late  T  led  t" 

sKikttp. :  Tamiu'j  <>/  the  Shrett,  It.  1. 

6.  In  a  late  season  ;  late  in  the  season. 

"To  DiiLke  rwsea  or  other  fl>)W«n,  coiiio  latr,  is  ftti 
experliiietit  o(  [.lejuiire;  for  the  WKti-iita  eat^emwl 
muuh  of  the  rota  ■(.-ru."— Aactm :  Jfut.  liitl. 

%  Of  late: 

\,  A  short  time  ago  or  previously ;  lately. 

*•  Which  of  you  Haw  Sir  Eglaiiionr  if  ta/ef" 
lifuikrtp. :  Ttoj  Ornfteinen  of  Verona,  v.  1 

S.  In  tlie  last  time  ;  latterly. 

•■  Oliuicing  nn  wye  of  pity  on  hi»  lowen. 
That  \m\enfhiie%'j  hiiddii-il  on  hts  hnck." 

Sfiaketp.  :  MvrthatU  of  Venice,  Iv.  L 

•3.  Formerly. 

"  Tlirit  was  nflate  an  hfj-etic." 
hhik'tp  :  Merru  IViica  of  Windtor.  Iv.  4. 

i&t-e-brifc'-o-lse,  s.  vi.    IiJit.,  pi.  of  lauhri- 

cnla  =  one  who  Uvea  in  lurking-places  or 
brothels:  htt»:hra~a  hiding-place,  from  lateo 
=  to  lie  hid,  and  culo  =  to  inhabit.) 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Walclinaer  to  a 
sulMlivision  of  the  Araneidie,  living  in  holes 
and  tlssnres.  All  have  eigliteyes.  Tlie  genera 
Mygale,  (Jletera,  and  l'"ili^t;ita  have  them  uggre- 

§at€d.    They  are  segregated  in  Missulena  and 
pho<iro8 

*lat'-2d,  a.  [Either  from  the  aclj.  late,  oraa 
a  contraction  for  belated  (u.v.).]  Belated  ; 
overtaken  by  iiiKlit. 

"The  toted  peasant  sbanned  the  dell." 

Scott:  liokeby.  IL  10. 

l&t-een',  a.  [Fr.  latine,  in  voile  latine=a 
lat'i-n  nail ;  Sji. 
L(i  tina  vela,  ] 
Latin;  used  by 
Latin  races.  (Em- 
ployed only  in 
the  compounds.) 

lateen-aall, 
s. 

Naitt:  A  trl- 
anpiilarsati,  hnv- 
inpJt-4  upper  eilge 
fastened  toalong 
yard,  which  in  iti- 
clini-datanangte 
ofal)ont46°.  The 
yard  ts  slung  at 
a  jiolnt  three  - 
quarters  of  ita 
length  from  tlie 
peak  end.  It  ts 
used  jirincipnlly 
in  the  Meditcmincan,  ujion  xebecs,  galleys, 
and  feluccas,  which  have  three,  two,  and  one 
mast  respectively, 

lateen-yard,  «.    [Latrkn-sail.] 

late'-lj^,  i"lv.  [Kng.  laff;  -Ij/.]  A  short  time 
ago  ;  nut  long  ago  ;  rr<cntly. 

mild  and  soi- ,  ..,  „ 

Mthon:  /',  H.,il.% 


l.ATHKN-sAIL. 


'  l&f-^n,  ».    [Lattkn.] 


*la'-t$n9e,  a.  [Eng.  taUn(t):  -«.]  The  same 
aa  Latkncy  (q.v.). 

"  Inniilte  Lore, 
Whoa*  taitne*  U  the  |ik-utltude  of  alL' 

CalirUtge :  /imling  <if  .Vat  long, 

"la'-ten-9y,  s.  [Eng.  laUii{t):  -cv.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  latent  or  concealed. 

"Which  uudealgiieiliu'u  la  ({nthereil  from  thtlr 
latency,  their  mlnuu-iicss.  their  obli»AUlty."— /'a/ry  ■ 
Evidfiicrs,  pL  11.,  ch.  vli. 

late'-nesa,  s.     [Eng.  late;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  late  or  after 
the  usual  or  proper  time:  as,  the  lateness  of 
the  seasons,  the  lateness  of  a  harvest. 

2.  Timefaradvancediuanyparticularperiod. 

"  Your  lat^ie'M  in  life  (as  you  bo  goon  call  It)  mijjht 
be  liiii'roi>er  to  b4:giu  thu  world  with."— .S'lff^ff  .■  3o  liny, 
Nov.  liJ,  1727. 

la'-tent,  a.  [Lat.  latens,  pr.  par,  of  lateo  =  to 
lie  hid.] 

L  Vrd.  Lang. :  Lying  hid  or  concealed  ;  not 
visible,  not  seen,  not  manifested,  not  ap- 
parent;  hidden,  concealed. 

"  Why  i"  the  ground  Blie  Ix'uds  her  downcast  eye — 
Why  i^nhe  Bileut.  while  her  boii  is  nigh  f 
The  latent  cause,  O  snored  seer,  roveal  1" 

P-jpe :  I/rnnt-r ;  Odyttey  xL  178. 

2.  Pathol.  (0/ diseases) :  At  woi-k  in  the  sy.s- 
tern,  but  with  external  symptoms  so  slight 
that  they  are  discernible  only  by  the  very 
observant  eye.  There  maybe  latent  intlanima- 
tion,  latent  i)lenrisy,  &c. 

^  Latent  period  of  a  disease:  [Incubation]. 

latent-fault,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  blemish  or  defect  In  a  com- 
modity purchased,  which  was  concealed  fiuiu 
the  purchaser,  or  was  not  manifest.  This  en- 
titltrs  the  purchaser  to  reject  the  article. 

latent-heat,  s. 

rhysics:  (HkatJ. 

II  (I)  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion:  The  same  as 
Latent  IIkat.     [Hhat.] 

(2)  lAitcnt  Neat  of  Vaporisation  :  Heat  ab- 
sorbi'd  in  converting  a  liquid  into  a  vapour  or 
into  gas. 

latent  process,  s. 

Nut.  J'hil.  :  The  lutcns  processus  of  Bacon; 
the  seciet  and  invisible  progress  by  which 
sensible  changesare  broughtabout.  Itseeuis, 
in  Bacon's  acceptation,  to  involve  the  principle 
since  called  the  Law  of  Continuity,  according 
to  wJiich  no  change,  however  small,  can  be 
eti'ected  but  in  time. 

"  In  the  firing  of  a  cnunon.  for  example,  the  aucces- 
sion  of  cveiit->  during  Uw  Bhoit  liittivid  IxtMetii  tlio 
u|<l)lii.-iaioii  of  the  iiiiiU-liniiU  the  expiitnioinif  the-  ball, 
CulisMtutes  a  latt^ut  prvnt.i  of  n  very  reiiiiirkablc  iind 
cotiipliciited  nature."— (V,  //.  Leu-et :  llUt.  PhUotAlum), 
11.  Ml. 

latent  schematlBm,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  (See  extract). 

"The  £<7<enf  xchemttUtn  is  that  Invisible  structure 
of  hl>«ll<^a  on  which  ko  many  uf  their  |>ru|>ertlos  di'i>vnd. 
Wlien  we  in(]iiire  into  tliu  cuUHtitutioQ  of  cryatalk,  ur 
into  the  Internal  structure  of  plants,  Ac,  wo  are  ex- 
amluluK  into  the  Uttmt-tchemnt wu." — u.  U.  i^tees: 
But,  r/iitui.  (IBBU),  il.  Ul. 

la'-tent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  latent;  -ly.]  In  a 
Litcnt  manner  ;  not  openly. 

lat'-er,  s.    [Lat.]    A  brick  or  tile. 

lat'-er,  a.  A  mlv.     [Late.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  More  late,  after  another,  pos- 
terior, HUbsequeiit. 

B.  As  adv. :  After  some  time,  after  delay. 

"Thntgoueml  duniBlun  o(  knowledge  which  Uic  art 
of  printing  inuBt  sooner  or  later  pruducu.".— .WinAirt.' 
UanuiH  Mind.  pt.  11.,  t  I-    (IntriMl.) 

l&t'-er-al,  a.  [Lat.  lateralis,  from  latus 
(genit.  lati-rls)  =  a  side;  I'r.  UUiral ;  Sp.  Jc 
VuvX.loUral;  Ital.  Uiterale.] 

\.  Of  or  jiertainhig  to  the  side  or  sides  ;  on 
the  sido. 

"  MnkliiK  the  one  reflect  more  from  the  laternl  and 
strawy  ]Arta  tliau  dn  llt«  t\i>\." ~ Hoyle :    Work*,  L  e^H. 

2.  Directed  towards  the  slib;. 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  side. 

"Thwart  of  thrte as  flerr« 
Forth  riiah  the  lA'Vniit  and  tlie  ISjueiit  w  Inds 
Liirtmimd  Z.phir  with  their /.i/f»-<i/ iioImv" 

Uitton  :  /'.  /.,  X.  TU. 

*  lateralequatlon,  s. 

Moth.  :  An  ol>s<jlcle  term  for  an  e<iuatiou  of 
the  liiht  dcgiiH'. 

lateral -operation,  «. 

Surg.:  A  pai-tbidjir  insc  of  lithotomy  (q.v.), 
In  which  the  pnmtJdc  gland  nml  the  neck  of 
the  blo-ldcr  are  illvidcd  laU-nilly. 


lateral-preHsure,  lateral  stress,  a 

1.  Mrrh. :  A  pusHure  at  right  angles  t**  ths 
length  of  a  beam. 

2.  (t'eol. :  Pressure  acting  laterally— I.e., 
more  or  less  horiZ4>ntally— on  stiata,  so  ai 
to  distort  them  into  folds,  curves,  sharp 
synchiials,  anttclinals,  A:c.  It  may  be  caused 
by  landslips,  by  earthquake  action,  A;c 
Lateral  pressure  is  seen  largely  in  the  Alj^s, 
the  Andes,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  ana 
also  in  neiiriy  level  countries.  (LyeU :  i'riTictp. 
o/GeoL,  ch.  xi.) 

lateral-roots,  a.  pL 

But.:  .Secondary  roMts :  those  which  spring 
laterally  from  the  stem,  or  from  Uie  primary 
root,  as  the  clasping  roots  of  ivy. 

lateral-strength,  s. 

Mt'ch. :  The  fun-e  with  which  a  body,  as  a 
bar  or  beam,  placed  horizontally,  reslsta 
another  force  actnig  upon  it  hi  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  il^  length,  aud  tending  to 
break  it. 

lateral -Stress,  s.    [Lateral- press  doe.] 

lateral' teeth,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  cardinal 
(hinge)  teeth  in  a  bivalve  shell. 

lateral  ventricle,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  ol  the  brain. 

•  lat-er-fil'-i-ty.  s.     [Eng.  laUral;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lateral ;  the 
quality  of  having  distin<»t  sides. 

2.  That  which  is  lateral. 

"  Wp  may  n'aKoniiltiy  conclude  a  right  and  left 
lat'-rnlitu  In  the  ark.  or  uaval  eiliUca  of  Noah."— 
Ilri'wne :   Vui'j'tr  Errourt. 

l&t-er-al-l^,  adv.     (Eng.  lateral;  -ly.}     Id  a 
lateral  manner,  direction,  or  position  ;  on  or 

from  the  side  ;  sideways. 

"  Fur  Hume  couple  hveiatly  or  slOe-wliie,  m  WQn&L' 
—lirvtcue:  Vulgar  Krrourt,  tk.  III.,  ch.  XVU. 

L&t'-er-an,.t.  [NamcdafterPlantius/xi/crnnuf, 

on  the  silt;  uf  whose  house  the  church  la 
built,  and  who  wait  put  to  death  by  Nero.J 
The  principal  church  of  Rome,  dedi&ited  to 
St.  John  Lateranus,  and  built  originally  by 
Constantine  the  Great.  It  is  the  episcopal 
church  of  the  pojM?. 

Lateran- CounoUs,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  //i.sf.  :  In  the  church  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran— "  Omnium  urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum 
mater  et  caput" — live  General  Councils  have 
been  held,  Iwsides  an  important  council,  not 
(ceumcnical,  against  the  MonotheIii;cs  (q.v.) 
in  A.D.  tJ49. 

1.  The  Xinth  General  Council,  and  the  first 
held  in  the  West,  under  Calixtus  IL,  in  1123. 
More  than  300  bishops  and  COO  abbots  at- 
tended. Its  object  was  to  end  the  strife  on 
Investiture  J)etwecn  the  Emperor  lienry  V, 
and  the  iSee  uf  Rome. 

2.  TlicSecond  Lateran  (Tenth  General)  Coun- 
cil was  held  in  1U9.  Innocent  IL  preside<l 
over  more  than  1,0UU  prelates.  Anueletns  IL 
wiis  declared  an  anti-p4)pe,  Roger  of  Sicily,  his 
champion,  excomiMunicated,  and  silence  iui- 
posetl  on  Arnold  of  Brest-ia. 

3.  The  Third  Lateran  (Kleventh  Geneml) 
Council,  U7vi.  under  Alexander  IIL.  ileirieil 
the  necessity  of  a  nn^jortty  of  two  thirtls  to 
si-cure  the  election  of  a  po|>e, 

4.  The  Fourth  Lateran  (Twelfth  Genend) 
Council  surpassed  in  importance  all  councils 

rrevionsly  held.  It  was  opennl  b>  Innorrnt 
II.  Ill  121.').  and  had  (wi»  dellnile  objects— (ho 
recovery  of  the  II"ly  J.and  and  the  Internal 
rel'orm  of  the  L'hurch  ;  412  l>inhopH.  KiH) 
alibots,  and  the  repiesenUttives  of  nuiny  c'a- 
tholic  Hoveri'igns  were  present,  'I he  Ihsli<>p 
of  Constiinllnoi.Ic  was  made  the  lint  of  the 
I->iBtern  patriarchs,  and  the  suprrnmcy  of 
Uuine  insisted  on.  The  Council  decreiHl  Iho 
nucesaity  of,  at  ti-ast,  annual  confcHMun  to 
one'a  iMirlsh  priest,  and  ilefliied  the  abiiuliit« 
Unity  of  God,  the  Roman  diK'trliieconconilng 
thu  Hncnniicnls,  aiitl  tmuHiibHtAntiatlon. 

5.  The  Fifth  Lnlcran  (Kightcenth  Ornfran 
Council  was  opened  by  Julius  IL  in  \t>Vl.  and 
cloHcd  by  l^'o  X.  In  l.MT.  It  derlnn-d  Iho 
ilccreeH  of  thu  SchiHUiatii!  Coiuicll  uf  Pim 
null,  eoinlemiied  the  l*ritgtiiBtlcSaticllMn{(|.v.), 
ami  AppMViHl  the  French  <  oncordat.  It  de- 
IIiumI  (in  thu  Imll  i'anrnr  (rt«rnu^)  the  popc'i 
authority  over  cnuiieils,  niid  flu  the  bull 
.^;Hufo/iW    rririminfji)   coiulcmne*!     thoao    wli  j 


bSil,  t>^;  p^t,  j<$^l;  oat,  90II.  ohorus,  9hin.  bonoh; 
-oian«  -ti&n  ^  shan.    -tlon,  -slon^shftn;  -^on,  -clon  ■- 


go,  flEom;  thin,  fills;  Sin.  nf ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon*  eipUt.      l^S* 
xhiln.     -tlous,  -sious.  -olona  »  fthfts.    -ble.  -die,  Jux  «  l»fl,  df L 
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latered— lathing 


held  that  the  intellectual  soul  is  mortal,  or 
only  one  in  all  men.    {Addis  £  Arnold.) 

The  Fourth  Lateran  (Twelfth  General)  Coun- 
cil, the  Cnuncil  of  Trent  (Twentifth  General), 
and  tlie  Vatican  Council  (Twenty-tirst  Gene- 
ral, still  unliuislied),  are  the  tliree  most  import- 
ant Councils  in  the  history  of  Clirislendom, 

•  latered,  a.     [Eng.  later;  -ed.]    Delayed. 

la-ter-i-fo'-li-oiis,  «.  [Lat.  lotus  (genit. 
lateris)=  a  side ;  folium  =  a  leaf ;  and  Eng. 

8Ufi~.  -01(5.] 

Bot.  (0/ a /lower,  £c.) :  Growing  on  the  side 
of  a  leai. 

la-ter-i-gra'-dse,  s.pU  [Lat.  latvs  (genit. 
Uiteris)  =  a  side,  and  gradior  =  to  step,  to 
walk.] 

Zool. :  A  name  given  by  Walckniier  to  the 
spiders  of  the  family  Thomisidie  (Crab-spiders), 
from  their  frequently  running  sideways. 
(Thomisid^] 

Idt'-er-i- nerved,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lateri- 
nerv{u7n)  (Adi.  liichard);  Eng.  adj.  auff.  -erf.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Straioht-nerved.  (Used 
of  the  veins  of  gi-asses,  palms,  orchids,  &c.) 

lit'-er-ite,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  later  (genit.  lateris) 
=  a  brick,  a  tile  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Petrol.)  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  s^ib^itantive : 

Petrol. :  A  red  jaspery  rock,  composed  of 
silicate  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  {Lyell.) 
A  red  earthy  rock  occurring  in  beds  between 
basalt  and  otlier  lava  flows,  and  resulting 
from  their  decomposition.  It  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  sesquiuxide  of  iron,  and 
snnieUmes  contains  ha:-matit«  and  beaiixite. 
From  being  derived  from  various  rocks  it 
varies  greatly  in  character.  (Rntley.)  It 
abounds  in  the  Deccau  and  some  other  parts 
of  Central  and  .Southern  India. 

B.  As  adj. :  Tlie  same  as  Lateritic  (q.v.). 

l&t-er-it'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  laterit(c) ;  -ic]  Per- 
taining to,  containing,  or  characterized  by 
laterile. 

lit-er-i'-tions,  a.  [Lat.  lateritim,  fi-om  later, 
(genit.  lateris)  =  a  brick.]  Like  bricks  ;  of  the 
Colour  of  red  bricks. 

laterltlous-sediment,  s. 

Pathol. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  brick- 
dust-Iike  sediment  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  fever. 
{I>nngllson.) 

l&t-er-o-flex'-idn  (xas  ksh),  s.  [Lat.  lat»r 
(genit.  /(i^^rts)  =  a  bending  ;  Fr.  later iJUxion.] 

Pathol. :  A  bending  to  one  side.  Used  of 
the  uterus  wln-n  it  is  bent  and  its  fundus 
fixed  at  the  riglit  or  left  side,  the  cervix  re- 
maining in  the  medium  line,  {j'anuer :  PracL 
of  Med.,  ii.  417.) 

lit-er-o-ver'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  Mus  (genit. 
lateris)  —  a  side,  and  i-ersHs  (pa,  par.  of  vcrto) 
=  to  turn  ;  Fr.  lateriversion.] 

PathoL  :  Used  of  the  uterus  when  the  os  uteri 
Is  turned  to  one  side  and  the  fundus  to  tlio 
other.     (Taniier:  Pract.  of  Mid.,  ii.  419.) 

Ui'-tes,  s.  I  From  Lat.  latus;  Gr.  Aires  (UUos)~ 
a  fish  of  the  Nile.] 

Ichthy :  A  genus  of  Percidae.  It  scarcely 
dilltrs  from  Perca,  except  by  strong  indenta- 
tions, and  even  oue  small  spine  at  the  angle  of 
the  preojierculum,  and  by  stronger  indenta- 
tions on  the  suboibital  and  humeral  bones, 
(Cnx'ier.)  bates  niloticus(Cuvier),  Perca  iiilotica 
(Linnanis)  is  a  large  perch  of  silvery  colour, 
occurring  in  the  Nile.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  who  prized  it  fur  food. 

*  la-tes'-^en^e^  s.  [Eng.  latescen{t):  -ce.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  latescent  or 
concealed  from  pubhc  view  or  cognizance. 

•  la-tes'-9eiit,  a.    [Lat.  latescens,  pr.  par,  of 

latf.'^cn  =  incej.t.  of  li(teo.=to  be  hid.]  Lying 
hidden  or  concealed;  latent;  not  apjtarent; 
not  obvious. 

lat'-est,  a.     [Super,  of  late  (q.v.).] 

late-wake,  s,    [Lichwake.] 

*  late'-ward,  a.  &  adv.     (Eng.  late;  -ivard.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Somewhat  late  ;  backward. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Somewhat  late. 

la'-tex,  B,  [Lat.  =  any  liqnid,  especially 
water.] 


Bot.  :  The  peculiar  juice.  Incoming  milky 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  which  is  found  in 
the  laticiferous  vessels  of  Eui>horbia(!eie, 
PaiiaveracetF,  Cichoraceie,  and  other  "  milky" 
plant-s.  It  appears  to  consist  of  a  watery 
fluid,  with  albumen  in  solution,  witli  floating 
particles  of  caoutchouc  and  sometimes  of 
starch. 

latex-granules,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Minute  particles  in  the  fluid  filling 
the  laticiferous  vessels. 

lath  (I),  lat,  *  latt,  *  latte.  s.    [.\  s.  lathe, 

\i\.  Icftla,  latta;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  lat ;  Ger.  lathe, 
lat;  Fr.  latte.    Cf.  Welsh  lloth,  =  a  rod,  statf, 
yaid.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slip  of  wood. 

"  II  I  do  not  be»t  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a 
dagger  of  lath  .  .  .  I  U  never  wear  hair  on  U17  face 
Uiure.'— SfiuAesp.  ,■  1  Bimry  1V.,\LA. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Car-p. :  One  of  the  strips  of  wood  nailed 
to  the  rafters  to  support  the  roof-covering. 

2.  Dcniestic:  A  bedstead  slat  for  supporting 
the  mattress. 

3.  Plastering :  One  of  the  narrow  strips 
nailed  to  the  studs  of  partitions  to  support 
plastering.  Strips  of  metal  are  somttinies 
used  for  this  purpose  in  hre-i>roof  structures. 
Such  laths  have  meansfor  securing  to  the  stud- 
ding nr  wall,  and  also  affording  a  key  to  the 
mortar  which  is  laid  thereon. 

(1)  Lath  and  plaster:  Made  of  laths  plas- 
tered over.  (Said  of  a  partition  in  a  house  ; 
hence  nnsubstiuitial,  flimsy.) 

"  A  home  Eihotild  be  I  milt,  or  with  hrlck.  or  with  etone. 
Why  'tis  platter  and.  lath ;  and  I  think  that's  o,\\  one." 
Prior:  Dovm  Hall. 

(2)  Lath  floated  and  srt  fair:  Three-coated 
plasterers'  work.  The  first  is  called  pricking- 
up,  the  second  floated,  the  third  finishing. 

(3)  Lath  laid  and  set :  Two-coated  plasterers* 
■woTk.  The  first  is  called  laying,  the  second 
finishing. 

lath-brick,  s.  A  long  brick,  22  X  6 
inclies,  ustd  for  oast  or  grain-kiln  floors. 

lath-eutter,  s.  An  instrument  for  cat- 
ting lath  from  a  board  or  balk. 

lath-nail,  .«.  A  small  cut  nail  for  fasten- 
ing laths  to  studding, 

lath-render,  lath-spUtter,  «.     One 

who  rends  ur  splits  wood  up  into  laths. 

Lath-render's  knife  :  A  knife  resembling  a 
small  shingle-knife  or  froe,  for  splitting  joggles 
into  laths.     [Froe.] 

lath-rending,  lath-splitting,  a.   The 

act   t>r  business   uf    splitting   wood   up   into 
laths. 

lath- splitter,  s.    [Lath- render.] 

lath -splitting,  s,    [Lath-remdimo.] 

lath  (2),  •  lathe  (1).  s.  [A.S.  ladh.]  A  part 
or  division  of  a  country,  comprising  several 
hundreils ;  the  term  now  only  survives  in 
Kent,  in  which  there  are  five  lathes. 

"As  Alured  divided  the  Bhlrea  flrat.  ro  to  him  1b 
owlnic  the  constitution  of  hundreds,  tlthingg, /"f'lAt, 
and  waifeiitakes."— Z>r(iyron  .■  Poly-Ulbiun.    (Not«.J 

*  lath-reeve.  •  lathe-reeve,  •  lath- 

reve,    s.      An  official  who  presided  over  a 
lath  of  a  county. 

"These  had  forraerly  their  lath^reeves  and  mpe- 
reeveu.  nctiiiR  iti  auixirdiiiiitiuu  to  the  ahire-reeve.  — 
Blackttone  :  Comment.  Ilutrod.  %  4.) 

lath,  v.t.  [Lath  (1),  s.\  To  cover  or  line  with 
laths. 

"  a  amtiU  kiln  couslAts  of  nn  oaken  frame,  lathed  aa 
every  side, '—J/orfimer;  Husbandry. 

lathe  (2),  •  lath  (3),  s.  [Icel.  lodh,  gen.  sing. 
&  nom.  pi.  ladluir ;  Dan.  laxl.  IVrliaps  con- 
nected with  Icel.  hladhr  =  to  load.] 

1,  A  machine  for  turning  and  ptdishing  flat, 
round,  cylindrical,  or  other  sliai>ed  pieces  of 
wood,  ivory,  metal,  &c.,  in  whicli  the  object 
revolves  while  it  is  sliaped  or  polished  by  a 
tool  applied  to  it.  Lathes  are  of  vai  ions  kinds, 
and  known  by  various  names,  according  to 
the  construction,  mode  of  driving,  &c.  [If] 
The  i>arts  of  the  lathe  are  :— The  bed,  sheers, 
cheeks,  sicles,  on  which  the  ptijipets,  which 
form  tlie  liea<l-stock  and  tnil-stoc-k,  slide.  The 
mandrel,  or  live  spindle  of  tlie  live  hend,  and 
on  which  is  the  speed-pulley  ;  the  centres  i^\\ 
the  live  or  front  s}iiiidle,  and  the  deadorl'aik 
spindle,  respectively.  iMi  which  the  work  is 
tnrnrd  ;  the  n.v-wh.'cl  fof  a  foot-lathel.  on 
wliifh  is  the  cord  passing  to  the  s]'eed-pu]ley 


of  the  head  stook  ;  the  treadle,  or  foot-l>oard, 
to  whicli  tlie  power  is  applied  ;  the  collar- 
plate,  cone-plate,  face-plate,  chuck,  or  other 
means  of  connectiug  tlie  work  ;  the  rest  foi 
the  tool. 

"  Could  torn  his  word,  and  oath,  and  faith. 
Ab  many  ways  as  in  a  lath  " 

BuUer  :  Budibrnt.  ilU  «. 

2.  Weaving:  The  wooden  frame  beani  which 
forces  up  the  weft ;  the  lay  or  batten. 

^  The  liar-latbc  has  a  single  beam  or  shear, 
generally  of  a  triangular  shape.  On  this  the 
heads  or  puitpetsslip.  The  bed-lathe  is  the 
usual  fnrm.  and  has  two  parallel  sliears.  The 
centre-lathe  lias  head  and  tail  stncks,  which 
afford  centres  for  each  end  of  the  work  turned. 
The  chuck-lathe  supports  the  work  being 
turned,  by  means  of  a  grasping  tool  or  sorkefe 
on  the  mandrel  of  the  head-stock.  The  geo- 
iretric-lathe  is  an  instrument  for  produi;ing 
wavy  or  eccentric  patterns  with  a  general  con- 
centric arrangement.  The  hand-lathe  isdriven 
by  a  crank  or  bow,  and  is  of  small  size,  for  the 
bench  or  table.  The  watchmaker's  lathe  is  a 
small  bench-lathe,  sometimes  having  pivot 
centres,  on  which  the  work  is  turned  by  a  bow, 
and  sometimes  a  haudlathe  or  a  foot-lathe  of 
small  proportions.  The  last-lathe  is  a  lathe 
for  turning  irregular  forms.  The  mandrel- 
lathe  supi^orts  the  work  on  .i  spindle,  which 
is  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  head-stuck,  or 
on  the  head  and  tail  centres,  accotding  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  pivot-lathe  is  a  small  beneh- 
lathe  whose  centres  are  the  ends  of  rods 
clamped  in  the  heads  and  not  partaking  of  the 
revolution.  The  pole-lathe  supports  the  work 
on  jmppets,  and  the  cord  passes  from  the 
treadle  two  or  three  times  round  the  work,  and 
then  upward  to  a  spring-lar.  The  jiower- 
latlieisdiiven  by  horse- power,  water,  or  steam. 
The  rose-engine  lathe  is  a  form  of  the  geo- 
metric. The  spindle-lathe  has  a  rotating  axis 
in  the  head  stock,  to  which  tlie  work  is  at^ 
taclied.  Tlie  spoke-lathe  is  a  lathe  for  turn- 
ing irregular  forms.  The  turn-bench  is  a  smal' 
portable  lathe  for  the  work  bench  or  desk. 

lathe-bed,  «.  Tliat  part  of  a  lathe  on 
which  the  puppets  slide, 

lathe-ehuck,  s.  A  chuck  for  holding 
work  to  the  live  mandrel,  or  a  mandrel  be- 
tween centres  of  a  lathe. 

lathe-dog,  5.    [Doo,  «„  IL  3  (3).] 

lathe-drill,  s.  A  bar-lathe  arranged  as  a 
horizontal  drilling-machine. 

lathe-head,  s.  The  poppet-head  which 
contains  the  mandrel,  on  which  is  a  cone- 
pully  for  the  belt  and  means  for  attaching  a 
face-plate  or  chuck  for  the  work, 

lathe-tool  holder»$.  A  socket  or  holder 
for  a  lathe-tool,  having;  a  shnuk  which  is  held 
by  the  set-screw  ou  the  post  of  the  slide-rest. 

*  lathe  (2),  b.    [Icel.  Uatha;  Dan.  ladi.1    A 

barn,  a  granarj'. 


•  lath' -en,  a.  [Eng.  lath  (IX  a.  ;  -«».]  Mad# 
of  a  latli  or  of  laths. 

l£ith'-er,  s.  [A.S.  leddhor ;  cogn.  with  Icet 
laudhr,  Iddhr  =  troth,  foam,  scum  :  laudhra, 
Iddhra  =  to  foam  ;  leydhra  =  to  vash.  From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  Uivo  =  to  wash  ;  Eng. 
lave.] 

1.  Froth  or  foam  made  by  soap  moistened 
with  water. 

"  By  this  process  the  water  jrields  a  lather  immedi- 
ately."—T^nda/i.*  Prtig.  (/  Scienie.  ch.  v. 

2.  Froth  or  foam  caused  by  profuse  sweat- 
ing, as  on  a  horse. 

l&th'-er(l),  v.i.  &.  t.    [Lathfr,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  form  a  foam  as  with  soap 
aud  water  ;  to  froth. 

B.  Tran?. :  To  cover  over  with  lather. 

"The  dutiiHel  with  the  ftoap-ball  Uttht^ed  him  wltb 
(Treat  expedition,"— S'noW«H  ;  Don  (Quixote,  ilL  ML 

*  lath'-er  (2).  t-.r.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob. 
connected  with  (U,  or  else  with  leather,  v. 
(q.v.).J     To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  flog.     {Slang.) 

lath'-ing,  s.    [Lath  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  lining  with  laths. 

2.  A  coating,  covering,  or  lining  with  laths 
for  walls,  itc. 

lathlng^-clamp,  «.  A  ciamp  to  hold  a 
set  of  sjiaced  laths  while  nailing  to  the  stud- 
ding. 


fite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  worls,  whd,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     se,  oe  ^  e ;  ey  =  a.    qii  =  kw. 
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lathing  hammer,  «.  A  hatrliet,  whose 
bit  ami  [Mill  [.rrsciit  a  8traij;lit  line,  sn  that 
the  bii  (ioi's  not  interfere  with  nailiiij^  up 
lutlis  in  Corners  of  rooms,  liie  hit  is  used 
for  cutting  laths  to  a  length,  and  has  a  notch 
for  withdrawing  nails. 

l^th-rsa'-a,  s.     [From  Gr.  Aadpatoc  (leUhraios) 

=  scen^t, 'hidden,  concealed.] 

Bot. :  Toothwort,  a  genus  of  Orohancliacefe. 
One  Ri^cies,  Uithrcea  stptamaria,  is  Biitish. 
It  is  a  pale  purplish.  Meshy  parasite  on  the 
roots  ot  hazel.  At-.,  flowering  in  AjMil  or  Slay. 
It   is  attaclied    by   rootlets   to  the  plant  it 

Sreys  on.  The  stamens  are  four  to  six  when 
igii  ;  the  rat'emes  four  to  six  inches ;  the 
flowers  half  an  inch.  Us  roots  were  formerly 
nsed  iu  epilepsy  but  without  success. 

l&th-rid-i'-dse,  ".pi.  (Mod.  L,:it.  lathridi(us) 
(((.v.) ;  LaU  lem.  ]>].  adj.  sulf.  -ititr.] 

Eiitom.  :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Necro- 
phaga  orClavicornia.  Tlipyare  small,  obloii'^, 
or  linear  beetles,  having  eleven-jointed  an- 
tennae, one,  two,  or  three  of  them  constituting? 
the  club;  three  simple  joints  in  the  taisi. 
More  than  330  are  known,  forty-six  of  them 
British. 

la-thrid'-i-6s»  i.     [Gr.  XaSpiSto^  (lathridios) 

'—  secret,  covert,  fnrtive.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Latin  idiidse.  Sharp  enumerates  eighteen 
British  species. 

lath'ivdrlc  s.  lEng.  lath  (1),  s.,  and  vfork.] 
A  covering  or  lining  of  laths  to  receive  plaster. 

lath'-y.  a.  [Eng.  lath  (1),  s.  ;  -y.]  Like  a 
lath  ;  thin  ai»  a  Kith  ;  made  of  a  lath. 

"  The  which  he  towed  to  wiJ  fro  nrrmin 
And  ett  his  lalhi/  fn.Ichl(iii  bntiidisheil." 

Wnt :  Abuse  of  TravtlUng. 

l&th'-^-riis,  t.  [lAt.  Inthyros:  Gr.  Adflupo? 
{iathuros)  =  a  kind  of  pulse  ;  a  vetchling.] 

Bot. :  Everlasting  Pea,  Bitter  Vetch,  or 
Vetehling.  A  genus  of  Papilionaceous  plants, 
It  resembles  Vicia,  but  has  fewer  leaflets, 
broader  iHitals,  an  obliquely  tnincate  stjiminal 
tu^w,  and  a  style  longitudinally  flattened  and 
bearded  on  the  inner  face.  A  hundred  Rpecies 
of  the  geiins  are  kuuwQ.  The  genus  is 
divided  into  the  subgenera  Apluna,  Nissolia. 
Lathyrus  proper,  and  Orolms.  Uffhyrus  pra- 
tensis,  the  Meachtw  Vetehling,  a  climbing  plant, 
two  to  three  feet  hmg,  with  >ellow  flowers,  is 
frequent.  Tlie  root,s  of  Utthyrus  txtlierosus  are 
♦■nt'iblo.  The  seeds  of  Z,.  Apluim  can  be  eaten 
when  green,  but  when  rijie  produce  headache 
and  are  narcotic.  Christison  says  that  flour 
in  which  those  of  L.  Cicera  have  been  ground 
is  poisonous,  L.  sativus  is  used  as  green 
fodder  fur  cattln  iu  the  North  of  India.  It  is 
said  to  produce  paralysis  in  jiigs.  /..  Aphaca 
»nd  /-.  imphaUn-tis  (Watt),  are  also  used  in 
India  as  fodder  plants.  Nearly  sixty  8]>eL'ies 
of  the  gL-nu«  are  widely  enltivated  fur  their 
haridsoiiii-  flowers— yellow,  red,  scarlet,  purjile, 
and  bine.  The  larger  kinds  are  well  mlajitctl 
for  arboura  and  shmldwries,  but  require 
branches  for  their  support. 

la'-tl-a-lito  (ti  a.s  shi),  s.    fLat  Ixitium.  the 
ancient  name  for  the  Camiiagna,  Rome  ;  suff. 
-iUi^in.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  HaOvnite  (q.v.). 

La'-tl-an  (t  as  sh),  a.  [From  Lat.  /,a/ti(T7i,  one 
of  the 'districts  <'f  Ancient  Italy.  J  Of  or  per- 
tainiDg  to  Latium. 

"ThoTuscuInn  MninUItu 
Friiicv  of  the  Lultan  lutme." 

ilacautity  :  Jloratlut,  xlL 

•  la-tin>'-U-lizo,  v.i.  (Lat.  lutihnhtm  --^  a  hid- 
h'lg-jdace  ;  luleo  -  to  lie  hid  ;  En^.  sulf.  -ize.] 
To  retrejit  and  conceal  one's  self ;  to  lie  hid  ;  to 
retire  and  lie  dormant  during  the  winter. 

*  la-tib'  n  liim,  5.    [I^t.l     A  hidhig-place  ; 

a  den,  a  burr-'iv,  a  cjivity. 

l&t  i'9ir -dr-OU8,  a.  [Lat.  latf^  (genit.  lattcis) 
-  sap,  juice ;  /ero  »  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj. 
fluff,  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  or  producing  latex  or  elabo- 
rntf'ii  sap. 

latlclferons-ooUs,  s.  pi 
Bot.  :  I<oiigl>ranchcd,  simple  cells  occurring 
In  the  Kuphorbiiu-eir,  AHclepiadacete,  ftc 

latldfcrons  tissue, « .  latlclferons- 
dticts.  laticifcrous-oanals,  Inttclfor- 
ous  voascla,  '  ;/. 

Bot,:  Tho  tubular  and  often  ramlfled  cflnals 


containing  the  latex,  or  milky  juice  of  many 
I'lants.  Attention  was  directed  to  them  by 
C.  H.  Schultz.  of  Berlin,  in  1836,  and  by 
Oippel  and  Hanstein  iu  1863.  Some  bnmch, 
but  do  not  unite  with  the  neighbouring  lubes  ; 
otlieis  ft)rm  a  network. 

*  la'-ti-clave,  s.     [Lat.  laticlavum,  from  latut 

=  wide,  broad  ;  and  clavus  =  a  stripe.] 

limn.  Anti'i.  :  A  broad  stripe  of  purple  worn 
by  Roman  Senators  on  tlie  front  of  their  tunics, 
as  a  mark  of  their  rank. 

*  la-ti-cds'- tate,  a.  [Lat  ?n(«»  =  wide, 
bioad.  and  os^id/s  =  having  a  rib;  casta  =  & 
rib.]    Having  broad  or  wide  ribs. 

la-ti-den'~tate,  a.  [Lat.  kUm  =  wide,  broad, 
and  (Icntatns  —  toothed  ;  dtna  =  a  tooth.] 
Having  wide  or  broail  teetli. 

la-tl-fo'-li-ate,  la-tl-fo'-U-ous.  a.    [Lat. 

lati/'ilin.t,  front  lutns  =  wide,  bntad.  nnd/olinm 
=  a  leaf.]  Having  wide  or  broad  leaves; 
broad- lea  \ed. 

*  lat-i-f iin'-di-an,    a.     (Lat.    1(Ums  =  wide, 

tLwl/nndo  =  to  pour.]     Widespread. 

"  The  Interest  of  A  very  lalifundian  faction."— 
North:  luxainen,  p.  414. 

"iXf -i-meP,  ».  [A  corruption  of  LatiJier 
(q.v.).]    An  interpreter. 

L&t'-i[n,  •  Z<at-lne,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Lntiyi,  from 
Lat.  La/miis  =  pertiining  to  Latium;  Ital., 
Sp.,  &  Port.  Latino.] 

A.  As  adjectii^e : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Latium  or  Its  inhabi- 
tants; Roman;  as,  the  Lo^m  language. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  written  in  or  about  the 
language  of  the  Latins  or  Romans  :  as,  a  Latin 
giammar. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Latin  races  (q.v.). 

"  But  Turkish  force  and  l^tin  fraud 
Would  lireak  yuur  Bliield  however  broad. ' 

tigr-m  :  Don  Juan,  til. 

4.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  nr  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Latin  Church  (q.v.). 

B.  Aa  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Latium  ;  a 
Roman. 

2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

3.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Latin  races. 

4.  Tiie  members,  and  especially  the  clergy, 
of  the  Latin  Church. 

5.  A  scliool-ext^rcise,  consisting  in  the  ren- 
dering or  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

Latin  Church,  5. 

Church  Ilisf. :  The  Church  of  the  West,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Orientil  Church. 

*'  ItB  aiithora  alTirrted  t^^  B|>eak  of  errors  hi  the  Latin 
Church."— \'aus/luin  :    WUicun  Couticii.  i>.  80. 

Latin  cross,  s.  A  cross  the  transverse 
beam  of  which  is  one-third  the  length  of  the 
vertical  one. 

Latln-leaeme,  «. 

Hist. :  An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
of  Latin  nations  advocate*!  l>y  Hefior  CasUdar. 
and  proposed  by  liim  iu  the  Spanish  Assembly, 
January  15,  1S84,  to  restore  the  twilance  ..f 
power  in  Europe,  and  check  tlie  increasing 
influence  of  Gerniaiiy. 

"(Jiin  of  Seitor  (.'aiitelar'a  timdea  on  the  iartn- 
l»af/u«." —Suturday  litieirv.  Maruli  IS,  IBBJ,  p.  aSa, 

Latin  races,  s.  pi. 

KthnvL  :  A  loose  expression  denoting  those 

peoples  whoso  langungu   is  of  Latin   origin; 

specif.,  the  Freiutli,  8)>auiards,  and  Italians. 

"H^coutlMuod  hlinilony  of  the  /^itin  r.K^$.  which 

were  first  Iu  Iho  world  fit  uearly  all  polnta."— TifrM*. 

JaiL  10,  I8(M.  \i   & 

Latln-rito.  «. 

EccUsiol.  :  The  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the 
Latin,  as  dLstinguishod  from  that  uf  the  Oruek 

Church. 

Latin  Union,  •.     An  altlanco  formed 

in  l.>ti.'>  l..r  )bi*  pin|K.M<>  nf  i-.ltibhslilng  and 
niiiintuiniiig  a  nniiortn  ^yHt'-m  uf  gold  mid 
silver  coimigo.  Tliu  piiriicM  tlirri-tout  tlioouiMtl 
were  Fianco,  Italy,  .Swil7.('ilund  and  Itilgltim  ; 
but  Grei-co  joined   tlio  alllunco  lubaequuntly. 

(AIuNKTAUY-LUNVKNTIUN.J 

•  L&t-in,  *  latino,  v.t.    tLATm.  cj 
1.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin. 


2.  To  mix  or  interlard  with  I^tin  wonis  ot 
phrases. 

"Buch  ftfllowes  will  to  !.ntine  their  tonguea.  thatth* 
Blint'W  caiMiut  hut  woiidrr  at  their  tAlltr.*— •>U»m 
AtU  of  iAetorickt.  bk.  IIL 

L&f -in-ism,  i.  [Fr.  latinisme;  T/iw  I^t 
latiixisnins\  A  Latin  idiom  r»r  mode  of  cxprta- 
stoii ;  a  mode,  of  speecli  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
language.    (^Addison  :  SpecUxU/r,  No.  285.) 

t  L&t'-in-ist,  s.  (Eng.  Jjitin  ;  -ist]  One 
learned  or  versed  in  tlie  Latin  language. 


•  L&t-in-Ist'-io,  a.  [Eng.  Lafinw/;  -icj  Of 
or   peibtiniug  to  the  Latin  language  ;  In  a 

Latin  style. 

•  la~tin'-i-taa-tcr,  ».  [Formed  from  Ijatin 
on  tlu'  analogy  »( j^oetaster,  &c.]  Onewho  has 
a  smattering  of  Latin. 

la-tin'-I-tj^,  s.  (Fr.  latinit^,  tcom  Lat.  latini- 
tatem,  accus.  of  Intinitas,  from  Li'tinus  = 
Latin;  Ital.  latinita;  Sp.  latinidad.]  The 
Latin  tongue  ;  the  use  or  idioms  of  the  Latin 
language;  specif.,  imrity  of  Latin  style  or 
idiom.    (Eustace:  Italy,  i,    Prel.  Dis.) 

L&t-in-l-Za'-tlon.^.  [Eng.  iMtini^e) : -ation.] 
The  act  uf  latinizing  or  rendering  into  Lutiu. 

L&f-ln-izo,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  Latin;  sutf.  -ize.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin. 

2.  To  give  a  Latin  appearance  or  charactal 
to ;  to  give  Latin  terminations  or  forms  to. 

"  He  UNM  coame  and  vul^-nr  wordt,  or  t«rni>  an& 
phr;utM  th:»t  are /"/(Hueii,  »chola«lick.  *ud  hjird  to  be 
uudctttooU."— n'a^d. 

3.  To  render  subject  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

"The  nuertlon  that  Romp  aeckR  to  iMtinlie  their 
Chur';li,  ntid  dt»lniy  lUautouuiiiy.'— >'aui/Aan;  Teur 
0/  frrf/ariitioti,  |i.  ;a, 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  use  of  Latin  words, 
idioms,  or  phrasea ;  to  use  words  borrowed 
from  I^tin. 

•  Iftt-in-lSss.  n.      [Eng.  latin;  -less.]    With- 

out a  kuo\vled:;e  of  I-atin. 


•  Ldt'-in-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  Latin;  -ly.]  With 
purity  of  Latin  style  ;  in  a  pure  Latin  style. 

"Nor  one  amongst  an  hutidml  that  can  |rxiiren 
hliiiHi'lf  Ui  Latluji.i^'i/^  '  -//<->i/*'i ;  yoyaat <tf  franc*, 

•  la'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  latiOy  from  latus,  pa.  par. 
of /ero  =  to  bear.]  The  act  of  bearing,  larrj- 
ing,  or  transporting  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
carriage,  transporUttioii,  tninslation. 

"  The  uotloiis,  liitioni.  and  theilgui.* 

Herri- k  ,   Itctpvridm,  p.  48. 

•  la  -  ti-rds'-troiis,  a.  [l.t.  /afn*  =  wide, 
broad,  and  rostrum.  =  a  beak.)  lla\'ing  a  wide 
or  broad  iK-ak. 

"In  fjuadrupedii.  In  regard  of  the  fljure  of  their 
heads,  the  v\en  are  itlnccd  at  aoine  dIaUtice  ;  hi  t-trirx>t- 
trou*  niiJ  nat-blllcd  Mnla.  titvy  are  luurv  Ut«r«llj 
seated  '~Bn»wnm:   Vulgar  Err  ourt.  bk.  t,.  ch.  L 

la'-tl-sept,  a.    (Lat.  Uitus  —  wide,  broad,  and 

ifptuA,  pa.  i>&r.  of  itpio  —  to  aurrouud  with  a 
hedge.] 

Hot.  :  A  term  used  of  the  dissepinifnt  or 
Heptum  in  the  silicule  of  a  cruciferons  plant 
wlieii  In  transverse  sections  it  is  seen  l4>  oc- 
cupy the  longer  diameter.  {T/ii*nU :  Test  Hook 
of  Hot.  (ed.  licnnttt,  1879,  p.  41*1.) 

la-tl-sdp -tS9,  5.  pi.    (Latisrpt.) 

/A)f. ;  Cruciferous  planta,  having  the  fttilta 
latisept  (q.v.). 

lat'-ish.n.     [Eng. /af(«);  -Uh.)    Somewhat  or 

rather  [ale. 

"  The  luuuluu  for  llt^-nture  cnine  \tuUK  In  his  <«■«,' 
— />.  il  LMOfi.  In  J/ariitW/iin'f  il<*g..  vuL  xlv  ,  \v  71. 

la-ti-Stor'-n^  a.    [Lat.  hitm  =  bmnd.  wide; 

strrmim  —  the  sternum  (q.v.),  and  Kiig.  suflT. 
•al.)  Ilnving  a  bmad,  flat  sternum,  ohh  of  the 
chantct^ristics  of  the  antliro|Mtid  H|>es. 

"The  anatomical  characters  uf  inKii  ■  boily  Itara 
much  more  reAFuililance  !••  Ihi»e  c«>iniuon  to  t^ 
VihUtrn'il  grr-ui-  than  U.  tlioee  |>r*M>iite<l  hy  aiiv  olba« 
sectUiii  of  the  unlor  I'rltiiatea  — .«,  tH*r^  Mt^^rl: 
M-n  *  Aim.  |>.   i:.\ 

latlstomal  apes,  s.  pi 

/.o"l.  :  A  name  for  the  Anthro]iold  or  An- 
tlii-'piirnorplniiiN  Ajk-s. 

'•  They  a«rM*  with  mail  In  the  poassmloii  of  a  hrowl. 
flat  chnst  |*lieni-e  th»lr  name  of  {..itiiUritiil  Atft\  hi 
having  an  •ifffemlix  r*rmtf  -rmU  to  tlis  <-a^-um  n<\A  In 
the  fart  that  the  nvwr.»i<v|.t  In  theiurlUa.  ItufaterT 
•liu|dt  elnititur*.''— ,VlrJbe/(./H .-  lootin  USft».  t>-  77% 


tSiL,  h^;  p«fiit.  j6^l;  cat.  9CII,  choms,  9hln.  bonph;  ro.  ^om;  thin,  this;  sin.  ai^;  oxpoct.  ^onophon.   c^lst.     ph      t 
-dan,  -tlan     sh^^n.      tlon.    sion^shun;    (loo,  -fflon     zhtin.    -clous,    tious,    slotis  ^  shils.      bio,  -dlo,  ^:c.      b^l.  dyL 
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latitancy— latter 


■la-ti-tan-cj?,  s.  [Eng.  latitanit) ;  -cvl  The 
act  or  state  of  lying  hid  ;  the  act  of  lurking. 

■•  In  viiier.  .lie  has  abridged  tlieir  malignity  by  IVielr 
iece-«iou  or  tfilUanci/r—Brovme .  ytttsfar  £rrou.rt.  UK. 
iii..  cli.  xxi 

•  la'-ti-tant,  o.  (Lat.  laiiiais,  pr.  par.  of  latito 
=  to  lie'  hid  ;  freq.  from  lateo  =  to  be  hid.] 
Lying  hid  ;  concealed,  latent,  lurking. 

••  Snakes.  liJardu  miall^.  lui-i diversotlierilirecti  tall. 
taM  many  month,  in  the  year,  -ilroi™.;  tulsar 
Errours,  bk.  ill.,  cb.  xxt 

«  la-ti-tat.  s.  [Lat.,  =  he  is  in  concealment ; 
3rd  pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  lalito  =  to  lie  liid.J 
Law  ■  An  olisnlete  writ  callini;;  upon  a  per- 
son to  appear  in  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench  to 
answer  as  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
hiding. 

•■  The  hill  was  always  founded  on  a  plaint  of  tresiiaia 
quart  r-laumm/reall.  ami  was  s  kind  oi  capias  which 
accusation  indeed  it  was.  that  t'ave  the  court  of  Kiiif  « 
Bench  jurisdictioii  in  civil  causes,  which  must  h|iio 
been  served  on  the  defendant,  if  found  by  the  shentt  . 
but.  it  he  .etnmed  •  n'.n  at  .iirentat.  then  there 
Issued  out  a  writ  of  latilal.  to  the  shenfT  of  another 
Sunt) .  as  Berki. :  which  recited  the  bill  of  Middlesex, 
and  testified  that  the  defendant.  '  latiJat  el  ducunpi. 
Inrked  and  waml.red  dx.ut  In  Berks;  ami  therefore 
commanded  the  .htriffto  take  him.  and  have  hi.  l«)dy 
iu  court  on  the  day  of  the  return  ;  but  lu  the  Kin8  s 
Bench,  as  in  the  cinimoii  Pl»s.  it  nllimati-ly  became 
the  nractioe  to  sue  out  a  latitM  upon  a  supiiosed  and 
not  an  actual,  hill  of  Middlesex.' —BlacAafoiie:  Coin- 
menf.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  10. 

•  la-ti-ta'-tlon.  s.    (Lat.  Mitatio,  from  Utiio 
=  to  lie  hid.  i    The  act  or  state  of  lying  hid. 

lat'-i-tude,   s.      [Fr.,    from    Lat.    ;a(i(iirin  = 
hrcadtli,  from  latits  =  wide.  hrriad;Sp.  tatUnd; 
Ital.  latUiuUiie;  Port,  liitUitde.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 
(I)  Breadth,  width  ;  extent  or  distance  from 

one  side  tii  the  other. 

*  (2)  Room,  space :  as,  There  is  little  (oft- 
tvde  for  motion. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  2. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  Extent,  wideiiess. 

(2)  Wideness,  coinpreheusiveness  ;  looseness 
3f  apiilitation  ;  want  or  absence  of  strii-tness. 

(3)  W'ideness,  comprehensiveness,  extent. 

"Alhertus  l.ishoiiof  RAtisbon.  for  his  preat  learning, 
and  latitude  of  knowledge,  sixnamed  Maguus.  — 
Broicny. 

(4)  Extent  of  deviation  from  a  standard  or 
mle  ;  laxity ;  freedom  from  rule,  restraint,  or 
limits. 

"I  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  fafl- 
tutte  than  any  other."— />r|/den  .■  Second  Mae.    (f  reLf 

n.  Technicully : 

1.  ^sfron. :  The  angular  distance  of  a  star 
from  the  ecliptic.  niKisurcd  on  a  great  circle 
drawn  through  the  star  and  the  pole  of  tlie 
ecliptic.  This  method  of  measurement  is 
now  not  much  nscd,  that  by  right  ascension 
and  declination  having  largely  taken  its  place. 

^  Latitude  is  the  most  pot«nt,  though  not 
the  only  cause  in  determining  the  climate  of 
the  .several  countries. 

2.  f^eoij. :  Tlic  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cartli,  is  its  angular  ilistance  from 
the  equator,  measured  on  the  meridian  of  the 
place.  Latitude  is  nortli  or  south,  according 
as  the  place  is  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
Circles  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  thatof  the 
equator,  are  called  circles  of  latitude,  or  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  because  the  latitude  of  every 
point  of  each  circle  is  the  same.  The  latitude 
of  a  place  is  ahvavs  equal  to  the  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  horizon  of  the 
place,  and  conversely.  A  degree  of  latitude  is 
sixty  nautical  or  about  sixty-nine  and  half 
English  miles. 

3  Surv.  :  Tlie  distance  between  two  east 
and"  west  linesdi-nvn  through  two  extremities 
of  a  course.  If  the  course  is  run  towards  the 
north,  the  latitude  is  called  northing,  if  to- 
wards the  south,  it  is  called  southing. 
%  (1)  Viffi^mceof  latitude  of  two  iioints: 
Kavt.  :  The  arc  of  any  meridian  intercepted 
oetween  the  parallels  of  latitude  through  the 
points,  expresseil  iu  degrees.  When  the  two 
latitudes  are  of  the  same  name,  the  algebraic 
diflerence  is  the  same  as  the  arithmetical  dif- 
ference of  the  latitudes  ;  when  they  are  of  ilif- 
feient  names,  the  .ilgebraic  difference  is  the 
arithnietical  sum,  the  southern  latitude  being 
regarded  as  negative. 

(2)  Miihlle latitude:  In  navigation,  the  mean 
of  two  latitudes  found  by  taking  half  of  their 
algebraic  sum. 


(3)  Middle  latitude  sailing : 
NaiU. :  A  combination  of  plane  and  parallel 

sailing,  so  named  from  the  use  of  the  middle 
latituile. 

(4)  Parallels  of  latitude  :  Small  circles  paral- 
lel to  the  equator. 

ia.t-i-tud'-in-al,  n.  [Lat.  latiludo  (genit. 
latitiidinii):  Elig.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  latitude ;  in  the  direction  of  lati- 
tude. 


lat-i-tud-in-ar'-i-an,  a.  ft  s.  [Fr.  latitiid- 
inaiTc,  from  Lat.  latitudo  (genit.  latUudinis)  = 
width,  breadth.] 

A.  A:<  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Wide  in  range  or  scope;  not 
confined  within  narrow  hmits  ;  free. 

2.  Church  Hist.:  Pertainiugto,  characteristic 
of,"'or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  persons 
or  teachingdescribed  under  B. 

"  The  narty  contained  ...  ft  Puritan  element  and 
a  latitttdutarian  element"  —  Hacaulaif  :  But.  £ng.. 
eh.  xi. 

B.  As  substantive: 
Church  Hist.  (PI);  A  party  in  the  Church 

of  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who,  weaiied  by  the  tierce 
religious  disputes  of  the  time,  aimed  at  a 
broad  or  comprehensive  system  which  might 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  or  at  least 
diminish  the  velieiiieni-e  of  their  controversies. 
Tliey  were  attached  to  Episcopacy,  but  were 
prepared  to  welcome  as  brethren  those  who 
believed  in  other  forms  of  church  government. 
The  right  settlement  of  the  question  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianisiu  was  not  essential 
to  salvation:  it,  tlierefore,  need  not  cause 
alienation  of  feeling  among  those  who  were 
agreed  as  to  essentials.  The  chief  latitudina- 
rianswere  John  Halts,  William  Chillingwortli, 
Henry  Jloie,  Ralph  Cudwortli,  Theophilns 
Gale,  John  Whichcote,  and  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son  They  were  ojiposed  both  by  the  Puntans 
and  by  the  Higli  Church  party.  The  first  of 
them  that  appeared  were  denounced  as  Soci- 
nians.  Deists,  Atheists,  &c.  But  on  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  they  were  advanced  to 
high  dignity.  They  were  the  precursors  of 
■he  moderii'Bro.ad  Church  party. 

lat-i-tud-in-ar'-i-an-ifm,  ».     [Eng.  lati- 

tudiuarian:  -ism.]  Freedom  or  liberality  of 
opinion,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  re- 
ligion ;  absence  of  bigotry  ;  laxity  or  indifier- 
ence  iu  resi-ect  to  religious  doctrines. 

"  Roving  into  the  dreary  and  pathless  wilds  of  latl. 
ttuiimriaiiism.--Dr.Parr:  TraeU  bu  a  Karburto- 
niiin. 

'  lat-i-tud'-in-ous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
laliludinusus,  from  («(i««do  (genit.  latitudmis) 
=  breadth,  width.]  Having  hititude,  breadth, 
or  large  extent. 

'  lat-on,  *  lat-oun,  s.  [Sp.  laton.]  The  same 
as  Latten  (q.v.). 

"  He  hadde  a  cros  of  latoun  ful  of  stones." 

Chaucer:  C.  T ,  701. 

*  la'-trant,  a.  [Lat.  latrans,  pr.  par.  of  latro 
=  tob.'irk.J    Barking. 

"Thy  care  tie  first  the  various  gifts  to  trace,_ 
The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latntut  race. 

Tickell ;  On  Uantinj. 

*la'-trate,  v.i.  [Lat.  latraluut,  sup.  of  latro 
=  to  bark.l    To  bark,  as  a  dog. 

*  la-tra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  lutratio,  from  latro  = 
to  bark.]    The  act  of  barking  ;  a  bark. 

*  la-trOUt'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  AoTpnioi  (tatrevo)  =■ 
til  serve.)  Ministering;  acting  as  a  servant; 
pertiiining  or  relating  to  hitria  (q.v.). 

"  That  in  this  s.acred  .upper  there  is  a  sacrifice  in 
that  sense  wliei-ein  the  fathers  siiake.  none  of  us  ever 
doubted;  hut  that  is  then,  either  falrcu/ici.f.  as  Bel. 
lannin  distinguishes  it  not  ill.  or  eucharisticaL  —Bi>. 
Sail :  yo  Peace  urith  Rome,  §  4. 

la'-tri-a,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  XaTpeia  ((afreia).] 
Ecclekol.  £  Church  Hist.  :  A  technical  t«rm 
for  that  supreme  worship  which  can  lawfully 
be  ofl'ered  to  God  alone.  In  this  sense  the 
word  was  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  at 
the  second  Council  of  Nice  (Seventh  General, 
A  D  78V)  St.  Augustine  (cmt.  Faust.,  xx.  21) 
adopted  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  expressed 
exactly  what  no  single  Latin  word  would  ex- 
press ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  in- 
fluence that  it  iiassed  into  general  use. 

la-trine',  s.  (Lat.  latrina,  tai'otrina  =  a 
'bath,  from  tai'o  =  to  wash.]  A  privy,  a  water- 
closet  (Used  principally  in  tlie  anny,  and  in 
the  hospitals  and  prisons.) 


la-trob-ite,  s.     [Named  by  Brooke  after  tin 
■Rev.  C.  J.  Latiobe;  sulT.  -rt8(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  iiale  rose-red  variety  of  Anorthitt, 
from  the  Isle  of  Ainitok,  coast  of  Labrador, 
resembling  Amphodelite  (see  these  words). 
It  has  three  cleavages  with,  according  to  Mil- 
ler, the  mutual  inclinations,  101°  46',  93  SC 
and  109°. 

*  la-troc-in-a'-tion.  s.  [Lat.  tofrociniiim  = 
thieving,  a  theft ;  latro  =  a  thief.)  The  act  ol 
robbing  or  thieving  ;  theft. 

•  lat-rd-gin'-i-fim,  s.    (Lat.) 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  prerogative  or  right  of  judging  and 
executing  thieves. 

2.  Theft,  larceny.     [Labcent.] 
IL  Church  Hut.:  A  term  applied  by  Pope 

Leo  the  Great  to  the  heielical  Council  of 
Ephesus,  A.D.  449,  convoked  by  the  Empress 
Eudocia,  at  the  request  of  Dioscorus,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  who  wished  to  reverse  the 
decisions  of  Chalcedon  (Fourth  General,  A.D. 
451)  which  condemned  Eutyches,  and  af- 
firmed two  natures— a  divine  and  human 
nature-in  Jesus  Christ.  Dioscorus  employed 
violence  towards  the  Papal  legates,  and  is  ac- 
cused of  falsifying  the  Acts,  which  were  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Theodosius,  but  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  Syiia,  and 
the  West  rejected  them. 

■■The  council  which  for  Us  evil  reput«  has  eaniej 

the  iiiinie  of  Latrocinium  or  Kobber-synod.  -.<ddu  t 

Amnhi:  Cath.  Dice.,  v  1^7. 

» la-tr65'-in-3?,  s.  [Lat.  latncinium.]  Theft, 
larceny  (q.v.), 

la-tro-dec'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  Xorpoi'  (falron)  = 
pay,  hire,  and  ScitTds  (dektos)  =  received. 
{Agassiz.)] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Spiders,  family  TlieridiidB. 
Latrodectiis  mahnigtuxttuis,  the  JIalniiguatte,  isa 
black  spider,  with  about  thiiteen  blood-red 
spots  on  the  abdomen.  Though  but  half  an 
inch  long,  it  is  said  to  have  a  bite  sometimes 
attended  by  fat.il  results  to  man.  Its  ordi- 
nary food  is  grasshoppers,  small  locusts,  &c. 
It  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Africa. 

la-trim'-cn-liis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  robber,  a  free- 
booter. ] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiidffi. 
Latrunculnsalbus  is  the  White  Goby,  a  small 
transp.ircnt  fish,  occurring  in  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

lat'-tcn,  •  lat-on,  *  lat-oun,  •  lat-tln,  s. 

&a.  ■  [<).  Fr.  laton  (Fr.  laiton),  from  latte  =  a 
lath  because  the  metal  was  hammered  into 
thin  sheets  or  plates.  Cf.  Ital.  latta  =  tin  ; 
Sp.  laton  =  latten  brass  ;  lalas  =  laths  ;  hoja 
de  lata  =  tin-plate  ;  Port,  lata  =  tin-pUite  ; 
ia(as  =  laths.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  1  A  kind  of  mixed  metal ;  a  finer  kind  of 
brass,  of  which  the  incised  plates  for  sepul- 
chral monuments  (Brasses),  crosses,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  candlesticks,  iic,  used 
in  parochial  churches  were  made. 
"  His  helme  of  latouit  hright** 

Cfiai'ccr:  0.  T.,  M,8«. 

2.  Thin  metal ;  metal  in  sheets. 

3.  Tin-plate. 
II  Black-latten  is  brass  in  milled  sheets, 

used  by  braziers  and  for  drawing  into  wire. 
Shaven  latten  is  a  thinner  article.  Roll  latten 
is  polished  on  both  sides,  ready  for  use.  Lat- 
ten-wire  is  wire  made  from  latten-plate.  It 
was  thus  made  before  the  invenfi'.n  of  wire- 
drawing. 
B.  As  adj. ;  Made  of  latten. 

"  I  challenge  cmbat  of  this  latfen  bilbo." 

Slutkcff. :  iterry  ICii'es  of  Windsor,  i.  1- 

latten-brass,  s.     The  same  as  Black- 

LATIEN  (q.v.). 


l&t'-ter,  a.    [Another  form  of  later  (q.v.).] 

1.  Coming  or  happening  after  something 
else  ;  more  late  ;  more  recent;  later  ;  opposed 
to  former. 

■■If  the  loiter  husband  die,  which  took  her  to  be  bia 
wife."— A-'tt  xxiv.  3. 

2.  Mentioned  the  last  of  two. 

3.  Modern,  present ;  lately  done  or  past. 
"Hath  not  navigation  discovered  In  these  latter 

ages  whole  nations  In  the  bay  of  Soldinial  —Locke,. 
•  4.  Last,  latest,  final. 

"At  the  latter  day  ."—Shakesp.  :  Benrjf  r.,  1».  L 


I 


»te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet.  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot. 
or.  wore.  W9U,  work.  who.  sdn;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile.  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  08  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


latterly — laugh 
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latter-bom.  s      Last-bom,  youngest. 

"  ilv  <*  ::•_•.  !!■  ■!-  csnful  t.r  the  l-Ct^-r-Oorn, 
t^^a  tMMtxM.  a  ..j^.  ai)t«  a  aiaaU  span  uiaat.' 

isnaxxtp. .    Vurrt^if  qf  i'rrwri,  1.  1. 

Latter-day  Saints,  s.  ;>^ 

•1.  Til.;  Kilth  Mnmircliy  Men  of  the  English 
Commonwealth.    [Fiftu  Monarchy.] 

^  ArtAirl'olyga'm.y  LatUr-day  Saints:  [Mob- 
uon]. 

latter-kill,  s. 

Plumb, :  A  pointed  pieca  of  liard  wood, 
used  for  clearing  out  tlie  groovea  of  the 
comes  ill  fret-work  glazing. 

*  latter-mint,  3.    A  late  kind  of  mint. 

'■  Savuy.  latterTnbit,  BUd  columbfuea."* 

KeaU :  Undjfmitm,  Iv. 

l&t'-ter-ljT,  adv.    [Eng.  latter;  -ly.] 

1.  of  hue  ;  in  time  not  long  past ;  lately. 

2.  At  last;  ultimately, 

3.  Toward  or  on  the  last  part  of  life, 

"  L<itterly  Ml]t"D  wnssbortoiid  thick.'— Richardion 

lat'-ter-math, «.  [Eng.  /«/rer,and7nn(/i(q.v.).] 
A  later  or  second  mowing  or  crop  ;  aftermatli. 

•  l&t'-tern.  s.    ^ectern.] 

lat -ti9e,  *  lat-tis«  '  lat-ls.  "  lat-ys,  s. 

[Fr.  iallis  =  l;ith -work,   from  latte  =  a  i;itli  ; 
Ger.  latte.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Any  wooden  stnicture  composed  of  laths 
or  thin  pieces  of  wood  crossing  and  forming 
©I'en  chequered  or  reticulated  work. 

"  Of  old  time  our  couiitrie  tiouseH  in  Btued  of  gliisse 
did  vee  much  luttUe,  Aiid  tliAt  iiiHiJe  either  of  wicker 
or  flue  rilu  of  o)(«  Id  cbeckerwlse.'— iToIfniAed .' 
D«*c  of  Eng  .  hk.  11..  ch.  xlL 

2.  A  window  formed  of  laths  or  strips  of 
metal  crossing  each  other  diagtmally  like  net- 
work. Such  windows  were  once  common  in 
Englnnd.  The  panes  are  diamond-sh.iped,  set 
witn  an  acute  an- 
gle upward.  '^Tl     |~|      |     |     I   / 
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Through  Uieaiii./.i(- 

tleti  u  er  the  floor  of 

•tone.* 
Byrm  :  Lara,  I.  11. 

3.  A  blind  fur  a 
window  similuily 
constructed. 

IL  iler. :  A  bor- 
dure  formed  of 
pe  rpendicular 
and  horizontal 
bars,  either  inter- 
laced or  not.  LATTICE. 

lattice-bridge*  «.  A  bridge  supported  by 
a  ginliT  whose  web  consists  of  diagonal  cross- 
ing pieces. 

lattlce-glrdor,  s.  A  ^rder  consisting 
of  twij  horizontal  bara  united  by  diagonal 
crossing-bars. 

lattice-leaf;  lattice -plant,  lattice- 
leaf  plant,  s. 

lint. :  Oiiinranda/enestralisaTid  0.  Bemeriana, 
endogenous  plants  belonging  to  the  Juncagin- 
accie.  Their  leaves  consist  almost  wliolly  of  a 
perftirated  lace-like  net-work.  They  are  from 
ilad;iga^c;ir. 

lattice- truss.  «.    A  truss  having  hori* 

sontal  ciionis  and  inclined  intersecting  biaces. 

lattice-window,  «.    The  same  as  Lat- 

TICK,  s.,  li. 

lattice-work,  s.  The  same  aa  Lattice, 
«..  1. 

"Those  BUppllotI 
•  Of  t«xtur«  Arm  n  tattlce-wvrk.  iliAt  hmced 

Tlio  uew  uiachliie."  Vuwpar  :  Tatk,  L  H2. 

•  l&t'-ti$e,  v.t.    (Lattice,  «.] 

1.  To  furni  or  construct  in  fashion  of  a  lattice. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice  or  latlice-work. 

"At  tluiea,  rr»iri  out  hi-r  fattU^d  liAJla, 
I»uk  o'vr  the  tlkrk  Uuo  aea." 
Byron  :  Compoitd  during  a  Thumterttorm. 

3.  To  intertwine. 

"  Shwl 
DLsparted  uioonllglit  through  the  latUrt-l  Ixiughii  " 
ai'wr:  Atfitnald,  bk.  xxvll. 

*^  To  lattiee-itp:  To  hide  from  the  light  of 
day  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  eclit»sc. 

"Thriivlii  It  M^iiioth  ho  h«th  loffiOMt-up  Cwwr ."— 
KorUt :  Ptutarch,  |i.  «21. 

Uf-tl^ed.  n.     [L\TTirE.  «.) 

latticed  coll,  5. 

Hot. :  A  cell,  the  partition  walls  of  which 


are  thickened  in  some  like  manner,  bat  not 

actuiilly  perforate.     (Thome.) 

latticed-heath,  ». 

Entniiu  ■  Stenin  vlnthrata,  a  whitish  ochry 
ge  iniet*>rmoth.  of  the  family  Fiilonidie. 

latticed  siliceous  shells,  s.  pi. 

Zovl. :  Rhi^opodous  abells  of  the  Cimily 
Radiolaria. 

la'-tos  reo'-tilm,  5.    [LaU  =  a  right  side,] 
Conic  Sections:     [Paeametek], 

lauch,  v.i.    [Lauoh.  v.]    {Soolclu) 

lauch,  s.  [Law.]  Law,  cust^mi,  usage.  {Scotch.) 

'■  Aweel.  aweel,  JIngsle.  llkA  l&nd  has  lt«  alu  laucK." 
— Scott  ■  AiUi-mary,  cfi,  xxvl. 

*  laud,  *  laude,  s.    [O.  Sp.  la-ude;  Ital.  laude, 

lode:    Lat.  laudan,  accus.  of  iau«=  praise.) 
[LAun,  r.] 

1.  Praise,  honour  paid,  honourable  men- 
tion, glory. 

"^u  do  well  nnd  thou  shnlt  haue  lauds  of  the  aame 
(thftt  13  to  say,  of  thi-  viiWrW—rj/ndaii:  n'orJt«4.  p.  lit 

2.  Praise,  thankful  adoration. 

"  L<iud  hf  to  he/iren." 

Shakeiiii.  :  -i  Henry  IV.,  lit  3. 

3.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  con- 
sists of  praise. 

4.  A  song  of  praise,  a  hymn. 

"She  chaiitcd  anntches  of  old  laudt." 

Shiiketp. ;  Bamlet,  iv.  7.  [Quarto.) 

5.  PI :  [Matins]. 

*  laud,  •  laude.  v.t.  [Lat.  lavdo  ='to  praise, 
from  I'tus  (geiiit.  /«(«?).';)=  praise  ;  Ital.  land- 
arp ;  O,  9p.  /aiwifir ;  Fr.  loiter'^  Port,  louvar.] 
To  praise,  to  celebrate,  to  commend. 

"  If  thou  htiiilett  and  Joyeat  any  wight." — Chauctrr : 
Tettamtnt  (if  Lwe,  bk.  i. 

laud-a-bJl'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  lawlabililas,  from 
Inudahilis  =  laudable  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  laudable  or  praiseworthy;  laud- 
ablene.ss. 

laud'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  lauddblUs,  from  laudo 
=  to  praise,  to  laud  (q.v.);  Ital.  laudabiU ; 
Sp.  laudable ;  Fr.  louablc] 

1.  Deserving  of  praise  or  commendation  ; 
praiseworthy,  commendable. 

"It  WA.1  I'utdiMe  In  the  khisiiien  and  friends  of  a 
jirlfloiier  lo  c-iilrihute  of  tlicir  B»ibatjiiii;o  In  oi-dcr  to 
make  ui)  a  purse  fur  Jeffreya."— J/ucan/ay ;  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  XV. 

*  2.  Healthful,  wholesome,  salubrious. 

laud'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  laud^Odc;  -ness.] 
The  q'nality  or  slate  of  being  laudable  or 
praisewurthy  ;  praiseworthiuess. 

laud'-a-bl]^,  wlv.  [Eng.  landab(U):  -ly.]  In 
a  laudable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  deserve 
praise  or  commendation. 

"ObHolete  words  may  be  tauii'iblf/  revived,  whea 
either  Ihey  lim  ttouuduig  or  Hiixii\iiMjil~'—ItrutUn: 
Juvciuil.    fDidic.) 

Idu'- da-mine, «.    [Lavdanike.) 

lau'-da-nine.  s.  [Eng.,  Arc.  laudan{um);  -in*.] 

Otfm. :  C^tiHofiNOs.  Lnudamine,  Landa- 
nlne.  An  alkaloid,  homologous  with  mor- 
phine and  codeine,  oliUiineil  from  the  iiqueous 
extract  of  opium.  It  melts  at  106°,  and  solidi- 
ties in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling.  It  is 
soluble  in  benzol,  chiorofunn,  and  boiling 
alcotidl  ;  slightly  Holulile  in  cold  alcohol ;  in- 
soluble in  etlier.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  rose-red  colour,  in  nitric 
acid  with  an  orange-red  <*olour.  and  in  ftrrlc 
chloriile  with  a  bright  green  colour.  Lau<ia- 
nine  Is  tasteless,  but  its  salts  are  very  bitter. 
Irom  their  solutions,  pota.th  and  ammonia 
precipiUtte  the  base  in  white,  amorphous 
Hocks,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitiint. 
I^udanine  sulphate  cryhtalliZ4's  in  groups  of 
needles,  very  soluble  In  water.  Tlio  hydro- 
chloride forms  delicate  colourless  prisms, 
soluble  in  wat4.Tand  alcohol. 

lAu  -  d&n' -  6  -  sine.  «.  [Eng.  laudnn(um): 
second  element  doubtful,  uiid  sulf.  -inc. 
(Chem.)] 

Chrm. :  CJ1H27NO4.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  Hesse,  In  1871.  in  the  aqu(>ous  extmct  of 
o)iiuin.  Iterys(allir.es  in  micnincopic  ntjedlcs. 
^lighLly  solublu  in  wnti;r  atut  nlcuhul,  but  very 
soiul'le  ill  ether  and  chloroform. 

lau'-da  nfim.  f.    (LAnA?niM.l 

Chrjn,  :  Tlie  |K)pular  name  for  Tincture  of 
Opium  (q.v.). 


^  V  u  tell  Tua  n'»  la  uda  num.* 

Hot. :  Passi/lora  rubra.  A  Jamaica  plant. 
The  tincture  of  its  (lowers  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  opium. 

lau-da'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  laudatio,  from  tau- 
dntu.<,  |ia.  par.  of  lamlo  =  to  jiiaise  ;  Ital. 
laudtt^iotif.]  The  act  of  praising;  praise, 
coiumendation. 

"The  hnmeiiBe  and  coufldent  lauJalttm  tiestowcd 
u|>un  bU  wntlugi.~— Jfa/cA«v  Amoid;  Uut  £«mm. 
p.  C&. 

*  laud'-a-tive,  a,  &  «.  [Lat.  laudatimis,  fron 
laudutus,  jia.  par.  of  Zawdo  =  to  praise;  Fr. 
laudati/;  Ital.  ii  Sp.  Uiudalivo.] 

A«  As  adj. :  Praising,  laudatory. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  panegyric,  a  eulogy. 

"I  have  no  pun>*iM  to  enter  Into  a  Utiu^irlvt  d 

lmruUxji."—liacon:  Adtancem^nt  of  L^artting,  bk.  1. 

"  lau-da'-tor,  «,    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  praises  or  extola; 
a  i-anegyrist,  a  eulogizcr. 

2.  Law:  An  arbitiator. 

laud'-a-tor-j^,  a.  &.  s.    [Lat.  lavdatoHut,  ftwn 
laudaliis,  pa.  par.  of  laudo  =  to  praise  ;  O.  Fr. 
laudatoirt;  Ital.  &  Sji,  laudatorto.^ 
A.  As  adj.:   Containing   or   expressive  of 

praise ;  extolling. 

"  My  dlsL-ounMi  shall  not  be  altogether  laudtUorg.'— 
DUhop  J/all  :  .■Sermon,  March  24.  1611 

*  B.  As  snbft.  :  That  which  contains  or  ex- 
presses praise  ;  a  iMinegjTic. 

"A  htiiJatory  of  Itself  oMruded  In  the  very  tint 
word,'— J/i«OTi ;  Ap-iU  for  Smsciynutiuu. 

land'-er,  «.    [Eng.  laiid,  v. ;  -tr.^    One  who 

l.mds  ur  extols. 

laugh  (ugh  as  f ),  •  lagh  -  en, '  lauh  -  en, 

*  lauh  -  wen.  *  Ichgh  -  en,  '  lihgh  en, 
"  lah  -  hen,    '  lah  -  en,    '  laughwe, 

*  laugh  -  en,    *  loigh  -  hen,    *  lauch, 

*  laughe,  '  llghe  da.  t.  *  l.ugh,  * Io,hjIi^ 

*  louhe,    *  lowe,    '  leiijfu'-d,    ■  hgli,    "  lavhwed 

*  laghed,  laughed),  v.i.  &i  t.  [A.S.  hlehhaii, 
hlihhav,  hlihan,  hlykhnn  (pa.  t.  hloh);  eogn. 
with  Dut.  lagchni;  Icel.  hi(FJa  (pa.  t.  hid); 
Dan.  lee:  Sw.  le ;  Ger.  lachen ;  Goth,  hlahjan 
{\}&.  t.  hlvh),  and  allied  to  Gr.  ivAu<r<ru  {kl6ss6) 
—  to  chuckle  as  a  heu  ;  xAw^ui  (kloti)  ~  to  cry 
as  a  jackdaw;  Kpto^u  {krozo)  — to  caw,  Ac; 
Lat.  crocito^  glocio;  Eng.  cmke,  creaJt,  ^ack, 
click,  cluck,  ic.    {SkecU,  Ac)} 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  express  merriment,  pleasure,  orgratf- 
flcation  by  a  brightening  or  change  of  the 
count4-n:inee,  accompanied  generally  by  a 
chuckling  noise,  characteristic  of  inii'th  in  the 
human  s|>ecies;  to  express  pleasure  or  mirth 
visibly  and  audibly. 

"  For  Bouietlmes  she  would  laugh,  and  ■ometlmr*  crj. 
And  sudden   wiixed   wrutb.  aiid  all  idte   knew   not 
why."  Thoin4''n  :  C<itU«  of  Indulenct,  1.  74. 

2.  To  be  pleiised  and  amused. 

"  All  Burutie  rvtu\  and  admired,  iauahed  and  wept* 
—Uucaut'ii/ :  llitt   A'ug..  ch.  vl. 

XL  Fig. :  To  appear  gay,  bright,  cheerful, 
or  brilliant. 

"  with  niilcndour  flame  the  aklea  and  laugh  tbe  Aeldt 
Htutihd."  Pvp* :  1/amtr;  Itiad  klL  SS«. 

B.  Tranntive  : 

1.  To  ex]irc8s  by  laughtng ;  to  utter  with  • 
laugh. 

*'  Prom  hit  deep  ebest  taught  out  a  hmd  a)<i>latMe.' 
Shak—p.  :  TrtiUut  *  Crwu*4<i.  1.  & 

2.  To  deride,  t«  muck,  to  ridicule.  (F»d- 
lowed  by  (iirny,  down,  or  out :  as.  To  la¥'jh  a 
scheme  down  ;  to  laugh  a  pentoit  out  of  a 
fancy,  &c.) 

"I II*.- 1  Uiuffha  tbe  aeiiae  of  misery  (ar  nwray.' 

rot^ffmr     TaUf  T'dk.  t». 

H  (1)  To  laugk  at:  To  mock,  to  deride,  to 
ridicule,  to  lieat  with  ciuilfiupt. 

"  Two,  laiqMna  «/  their  lat- k  of  •trrnKth. 
I>nmkie<l  (>illiiuni  In  rutntiron*  l<>nh,'lh  ~ 

Scott :  tirtdut  ^f  Trttrmain.  I.  IT. 

(2)  To  laugk  to  Kom:  To  deride;  lo  ln*«t 
with  the  ulniosl  contempt. 

"  Uxhlrl  w.iiitd  uiidoubti<d)y  hare  lautkad  tlie  ihio. 
trliir  uf  U'>it-roaUtAUOe  to  tctnt.'—Uucaulaif.  IliH. 
Kng.,  rh.  kllL 

(:i)  Vo  laugh  in  01W »  ultfxr :  To  laugh  privately 
or  socnitly  white  maintaining  a  utiouw  or 
i^muru  countenance. 

"  The  ('■!•  lauftt  tn  lk*tr  (feee  1 
I'o  watch  man  ■  doubt  anil  fxar." 
U'lllPfie  Arinfld  :  Aint^Uiclet  .m  Wlm    LI. 

(4)  7'o  Ittuyh  out  0/  the  other  $ide  or  rnmer  0/ 
the  mouth.  To  laugh  on  (A*  vrvn^f  ude  of  one's 
moiitk  or/Uoi:  To  Iw  made  tu(«elrttgn-U  vcu- 


hGll,  b6^;  p6ht,  Jd^l;  oat.  ^11,  ohorua,  ^taln,  bengh;   i^o.  icom;  thin,  fhls;  slii.  af :  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    -lAff. 
otan, -tlan  =  Hhan.    -tloo. -sion  =  shun;  -^on,    f Ion  -  shun,     -elous, -tlons. -sloua  «  shAa    -bio,  -die. -v-    ~  b«l   deL 
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tion,   or  disappointment,    espetnally   after    a 
display  of  extiitalinn  or  satisfaction. 

"  By-ftiidby  thou  wilt  l'ru<j>>  on  the  trr'mg  tide  <if  thjr 
face.'— Carl s/le:  IHamo-id  jVtckluce.  ca.  ill. 

*  (5)  LavgK  and  lay  down:  An  oM  game  of 
cards,  in  wliich  tlie  winner  laid  down  his  cards 
upon  the  table,  and  lauglied,  ur  was  supposed 
to  do  so,  at  his  luck. 

^  We  laugh,  at  a  person  t^  his  face  ;  but  we 
ridicule  liis notions  by  wiitinf;  or  in  thecourse 
cf  conversation  :  we  laugh  at  the  individual ; 
we  ridinule  that  whicii  is  maintained  by  one 
or  many. 

laugh  (ugh  as  f),  «.  fLAuoH,  v.]  An  expres- 
sion ol  inirih  or  satisfiction  pecuJiarto  niiin  ; 
an  iiiuiticuUte  expression  of  sudden  meiri- 
mt'ut. 


•laugh- worthy,  a.  Deserving  of  being 
laughed  at ;  lauj^liable,  ridiculous. 

laugh'-%-hle  (ugh  as  f),  a.  [Enp.  loiigh; 
•able.]  Calculatril  to  raise  a  langli  ;  desevviuy 
of  being  laughed  at ;  comical,  ridiculous. 

*■  They'll  not  «how  their  teeth  in  way  of  8nill«. 
Tbuugh  Neeti^r  swear  the  jesT  be  lanffha/ile.' 

Hh  iketp.  :  JJerchunt  o/  f'anice,  1.  1. 

laugh'-a-ble-ness  (ugh  as  f),  s.    [Eug. 

iaughiihh ;    -Ki?^\s,j     The   quahty   or  state    of 
being  laugliabie. 

laugh' -a-hl3^  (ugh  as  f),  adv.  [Eng.  Javgh- 
ah(ie);  '-ly.i  lu  a  laughable,  comical,  or  ridi- 
culous manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  excite 
laughter;  ridiculously. 

laugh' -er  (ugh  as  f ),  s.    [Eng.  laugh ;  -er.y 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  lauglis. 

"  A  time  came  when  the  Jaughert  hecaii  ta  look  ffrare 
In  their  turn,  —i/utuw/utf-"  Uiir.  Enj..v\\.  lii. 

2.  Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon 
(CuUmiha  livla).  Tegetmeier  thus  quotes  from 
Moore's  Columbarium, — 

"Thli  nigcun  is  about  the  lize  of  a  middling  runt, 
ftud.  aa  1  am  lufut lueU,  has  a  very  biiglit  pearl  eye, 
almost  while;  kji  Uiv  Ita  f&ither.  it  ia  red  mottled; 
and  some  tell  me  thev  bavo  seen  I)lue8.  They  an  said 
to  come  froiu  the  Uuly  Land,  near  Jerusalem." 

Tiie  popular  name  is  derived  from  its  QOte — a 

prolonged  gtiigling  coo. 

laugh- ing  (ugh  as  f^  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  <. 

[Lauc.i,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^5  adj.  :  Indulgirig  in  a  laugh  ;  expres- 
sive of  mirth  or  menlutent. 

"  She  whispers  him  with  I atighin ij  cycB, 
'  Remember,  luve,  the  Feast  of  Koat-s  t ' ' 

Moor*:  Light  of  the  tlarent. 

C*  As  snbst. :  The  expression  of  mirth  or 
meriiment  by  a  laugh  ;  a  laugh. 

"  Jjiughii)(j  without  offence  must  be  at  absurdities 
and  iDtlnuities  nbstrHcted  from  pinoUB-'—l/obUa: 
Human  .Suture,  ch.  ix. 

laughing- croTir.  s. 

OriLitk.  :  CiJidosoimi  erythrocephalus,  one  of 
the  Merulidee. 

laughing-gas.  5. 

Cliem. :  Nitious  oxide.  It  is  so  named  be- 
cause when  inlialed  it  produces  violent  exhila- 
ration. 

laughing-goose,  s. 

Ornith.:  Aitser  albi/rons.  It  is  an  American 
migratory  bird  living'  east  of  the  RocUy  Mmni- 
tains,  in  summer  going  noitli  as  far  as  73°  N. 
latitude,  and  in  wint<!r  removing  to  the  MidiUe 
and  Southein  £>tates. 

laughlng-hy£ena,  s. 

Zool. :  llya'ita  striata,  the  Striped  Hyiena, 
the  voice  of  wliich  resembles  an  unearthly 
laugh.     [Hy.ENA.] 

laughing- jackass,  s.    [Jackass.] 

laughing-stock,  s.  One  who  or  that 
whi<Ii  is  an  object  of  ridicule  ;  a  butt  for 
laugliter  or  jokes. 

*'  The  club,  from  beinjj  a  bugbear,  became  a  Uu^hittg' 
Jtoct,"— J/acauiay  ;  £/uC.  h-g.,  tb,  xvL 

laughing-thrush,  s. 

Ornifk. :  Trochaloptera  phcenicewn. 

langh'-ing-ly  (ugh  as  f),  adv.  (Eng.  Jaugh- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  a  laughingi  manner;  with 
laughter  ;  mfriily. 

"For,  said  be  laughinghi,  his  chaplidue  ^ve  him 
OOUUCiiile,"— /'oia.-  Book  uf  . Marty rt,  p.  1.383, 

langh'-ter  (ugh    as  f),  s.      [A.S.  hUaktor; 
Icel.  /i/d()-;  Dan.  latter;  (i»fT.  lachter.] 
1.  Ord.   Lang,  :  The  expression  of   mirth, 


merriment,  or  satisfaction  by  laughing;  mer- 
riment, mii'th. 

"  The  parapets  and  towers  were  built  after  a  fashion 
which  micut  weU  mnvpdisciiJ'.eBof  Vaabau  tuJai'i^/ifer.* 
— J/if-auJay;  UU'.  H/tg.,  cb.  xii. 

2.  Physiol.  :  The  sound  of  laughter  is  prrv 
dnced  by  a  deep  inspiration,  followi-d  by  quick, 
siiort,  interrupted,  and  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  chest,  and  especially  of  the  diaphragm. 
From  this  cause  the  lieail  nods  to  and  fro  with 
oct-asional  quiveiing  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
mouth  opens  more  or  l^ss  widely  with  the 
coiners  orawn  far  Imck wards,  tli rough  the 
artiou  of  the  oris orbicularUi  And  other  musclrs, 
as  well  as  a  little  upwards,  and  the  upiwr  lip 
somewhat  raisc'l.  The  upper  and  lower  «>rbic- 
ular  ninstdes  of  the  eye  are  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  contnicted,  for.  as  in  weeping, 
there  is  au  intiniate  connection  between  them 
and  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  upjier  lip. 

•  laugh '-ter-less  (ugh  as  f),  a.     [Eng.  laugh- 

ter; -Ifss.i    Wiiliout  luughter  ;  not  laughing. 

•  laugh'-y  (ugh  as  f ),  a.  [Eng.  laugh;  -y.] 
Disponed  or  iuchued  to  laugh. 

lauk,  interj.  [A  porrnpt.  of  or  euphemism  for 
lorU.]    An  exclamatiou  of  wonder  or  suij-rise. 

lau'-mon-ite,  s.    [Laduontitk.] 

lan'-mont-ite.  s.  [Named  after  Gillet  Lau- 
niont,  who  lirst  observed  it;  sulf.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).J 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  included  in 
the  unisilicates  of  Dana.  Found  in  distinct 
crystals,  also  radiating  or  divergent.  Hard- 
ness, 3  a  to  4;  s]i.  gr.  2"25  to  li  36 ;  lustre, 
vitreous;  ti-ansjiaient,  translucent,  becoming 
opaque  and  friable  on  eximsure,  through  loss 
of  water.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime.  Occurs  in  cavities  in  igne- 
ous and  nietaiiiorphic  rocks,  also  in  veius 
traversing  clay-slate. 

lau-naa'-a,  lau-ne-a,  «■  [Named  after 
Sloidant'de  Launay.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  LactucejE 
(q.v.).  LautKca  piiinatijida  is  common  on 
tlie  sandy  coasts  of  India.  The  juice  is  used 
in  that  country  a.^  a  soporific  for  children, 
and,  mixed  wilh  oil  prepaieil  fi-om  Pongamia 
glabra,  as  an  exterual  application  in  rheu- 
matism. 

laun^e  (u  silent)  (I),  a.    [Lance.] 

IclUhy.  :  A  name  for  any  of  the  Sand  Eels, 
esi-ecially  for  Ammodytes  laucfa,  the  Sand 
I-iunce,  callcti,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  the 
Higgle,  and  for  A.  lanceolatus,  the  Greater 
Sand  Eel. 

•  laun9e  («  silent)  (2),  s.     (Lat.   lanx  (genit. 

lands)  =  a    plate,    a    scale    of    a    balance.] 
A  balance. 

•■  Ne#d  teacbeth  her  this  lesson  hard  and  rare 
That  fuiimie  aJl  lu  equal  hiunce  doth  SMuy." 

ap^titer :  F.  y..  111.  vU.  ^ 

*lafin9e  («  silent)  (3),  s.     [Lance.] 

•  launce  -gay  (u  silent),  s.    [Lanceoat.) 

laungh  {u  silent),  *  lanch,  *  launce, 
•  law-cyn,  *  lawn-chyn,  v.i.  &  i.  [ir. 
lancer  =  lo  throw,  to  hurl,  to  dart,  from  lance 
=  a  lance  (q.v.).  Lauiich  and  lance  are  thus 
doublets.] 

A«  Transitive : 

I.  To  throw,  to  hurl,  to  dait,  to  let  fly  :  as, 
a  lance  or  dart. 

"lie  spoke,  aud  launched  hla  Javelin  at  the  foe." 
I'ope  :  I/omer  :  Jliad  \\iLZ49. 

*2.  To  pierce  or  cut,  as  with  a  lanue;  to 
lance. 

"  Whose  sides  with  cnie!  steel 
Through  launched,  forth  her  bleeding  life  doth  Mine," 
«pen»er;  F.  f^..  IL  1.  38. 

3,  To  let  glide  or  slide  into  the  water;  to 
cause  to  move  into  the  water;  to  push  iut<3 
the  water. 

"The  bubbles,  where  they  tdunched  the  boat. 
Were  all  uukjruk<.-it  aud  afloat" 

ixott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  IIL  12. 

*  4.  To  pierce. 

"  Her  gentle  hart. 
Which  being  whylome  launcht  witli  lovely  dart," 
A^-jtjer.-  P.  ii;  IV.  vL  4a 

5,  To  hurl ;  to  fulminate 

\  6.  To  put  out  or  place  in  another  sphere 
or  field  of  life,  duty,  &c.  :  as,  To  launch  one 
on  the  world. 

B.  Intransitive: 

t  1.  To  dart ;  to  dash  forward.  (ScoW  :  The 
Chase t  xi.) 


2.  To  put  a  ship  or  boat  out  into  the  se*; 
to  put  to  sea. 

"  Their  cables  loose,  and  launch  Into  the  main." 

Pope:  Homer:  Odyury  xiii  ft. 

3.  To  enter  into  or  upon  a  new  sphere  or 

field  of  life,  duty,  &c. 

"He  then  /awncA«(  further  loto  buslneta.*— Pen- 
nant .■  Tonn  in  ScuU^nid,  p.  l&i. 

4.  To  expatiate  in  language;  to  enter  into  a 
futl  or  ditluse  discussion  upon  a  treatment  of 
any  subject. 

launch  (u  silent),  *  Uiunce,  i.    [Launch,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  L  A  spring,  a  leap. 

"  He  shall  be  free  from  life,  ere  lon^.  with  a  iMMOiL* 

^IVIieUroiie  :  Promoi  i  CuMtandra.  ii.  4. 

2.  The  act  of  launching  a  boat  or  vessel. 
*.3.  A  cut,  a  lancing. 

•■  I  will  itot  sticke  to  ((ire  you  a  launch  or  tiro."— 
Mnitlattd  :  On  /:eformuttOH,  p.  SO. 

IL  TechnicnUy  : 

1.  Shipbuilding :  A  term  comprcbeDdlog  Uw 
apparatus  for  hninching  a  ship. 

2.  Naut. :  The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a 
ship  of  war.  U  is  only  used  for  service  which 
cannot  be  performed  by  the  smaller  boats, 
being  hoisted  on  board  and  kejtt  on  deck  just 
abaft  the  foreuia.st,  where  it  serves  as  a  recep- 
tacle ft>r  lumber  and  stores.  In  large  men-of- 
war  the  launch  is  sometimes  decked  over,  and 
is  capable  of  nmiinting  several  light  guns. 
Tlie  corresponding  boat  of  merchant  vessels 
is  called  the  long-boat.  The  launch  is  from 
tliirty  to  forty  feet  long,  having  a  beam  from 
■29  to  -25  of  its  length.  It  has  ten  or  twelve 
oars,  and  is  carvel-built.     [Steam-launch.] 

laun^h'-ingt  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Launch,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  causing 

a  boat  or  vessel  to  move  into  the  water ;  the 

act  of  pulling  to  sea. 

launching  -  planks,      launching  - 

ways,   S.  pi.      [BlLOE-WAYS.] 

'laund  {u  silent),  *lawnd,  «.    [Lawn.]    A 

lawn,  a  plain  or  open  space  between  woods; 
a  park. 

"For  through  thU  laund  anon  the  deer  will  oome.* 
:i/uik^p. :  3  Henry  »'/.,  uL  L 

*laun'-der  ("  silent).  *lav-an-der, 'lav- 
en-der,  s.  [Kr.  lavandier,  Uwandi^re^  from 
Low  Lj\t.  lavanderia,  from  lavandv^,  pa.  par.  of 
Lat.  lavo  =  to  wash,  to  lave  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  wa^iihes ;  a  washer- 
woman, a  laundress. 

"It  will  not  only  make  him  an  Ainazoo  bot  ■ 
launder  "Sidney  :  Arcadia,  hk^  L 

2.  Mining:  A  wood  water-gutter  or  pipe. 
A  trough  for  conveying  water  to  a  stamp-mill 
or  other  hydiauHc  apparatus  for  comminuting 
or  sorting  ore.  Also  a  trough  or  box  to  receive 
the  slimes  from  the  stamps. 

*  laun'-der  (u  silent),  *  lan-der,  v.t.  [Lauv- 

DER,  5,] 

1.  Ti  wa.sh,  to  wet. 

2.  To  wash  and  dress,  as  clothes. 

"If  'twere  pruned  and  sbvrched  and  Umdered," 

Butler  :  Hadibra*.  l»L  11..  0. 1 

•laun'-der-er  (u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  launder; 
-(r.\  A  man  who  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  laundress. 

"Uf  ladies,  charaberere,  aud  launderert,  there  vera 
aboue  thiee  hundred  at  the  least."  —  BiAinthed : 
liiiJiard  II  (au.  13sj). 

Iaun'-dres8(u  silent),  *  laund-cr-esse,  >. 

[Kng.  launder;  -ess.]  A  woman  whose  occu- 
]'atinn  is  to  wash  and  dress  clothes  ;  a  washer- 
womau. 

"He  can-tea  with  him  cooka.  confectloneT*.  »n\ 
hxundreuea."—JtlacatUay:  Biit.  Eng.,  cli.  XViL 

•laun'-dress  {u  silent),  v.i.    [Laundress,  i.) 

To  follow  the  occupation  of  a  laundress. 

lann'-dry    (u   silent),    *  lav-en-drye,   •. 

[Eng.  launder,  v.  ;  -y.] 
■  1.  The  act  of  washing. 

"  Chalky  wnter  Is  tw  fretting,  as  appeareth  In  loiM- 
dry  of  cloatha,  which  wear  out  ai.*ce,  —liacoit. 

2.  A  room  or  place  where  ch^thes  are  washed 
and  dressed,  or  au  eetablishment  where  thia 
work  is  curried  on. 

"3.  A  laundress. 

^  Laundry  blue :  ( 1)  Inditro-blue  (q.v.) ;  (2) 
soluble  Prussian-blue.  [See  Pbussian-bluk  and 
Fereocvanide  of  Iron.] 

laun.'-dry,  v.f.    To  launder.    (V.S.) 


fftte,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  oam^l,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pSt, 
or.  wore.  wpU.  work,  whd,  son;   miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  S^lan.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 


1 


laura— lauric 
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laundry- maid,  *.  A  feiaale  servant 
engui^cii  lu  a  lauudry. 

I&U'-ra,  8.  (Gr.  Aau'pa  (ktura)  =  a  luae,  an 
alU-y,  ...  a  iuonust«ry,] 

Church  Hist, :  An  aj^Kregation  of  separate 
celU  U-nanted  by  monks.  "  under  the  not  vt-iy 
strongly  detiiied  contnti  of  ;i  superior."  (Did. 
Christ.  Anli'i.)  Usually  but  one  monk  oc- 
cupied a  cell,  but  in  the  hutra  of  Pachomius 
one  cell  was  ussigned  to  throe  monks.  For 
five  days  in  the  week  the  monks  were  ocouiticd 
in  basket-milking  in  their  cells;  on  Saturday 
and  Suu'lay  they  took  meals  in  the  rtfectory, 
and  worsJiipped  in  the  comTuon  t-hurt-ii. 
The  dl.sciplinc  of  the  laura  was  an  interme- 
diate stage  between  the  ereniitiral  life  of  St. 
Anthony  and  the  nionasticism  founded  by 
SS.  Basil  and  Benedict.  It  flourished  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  in  the  desert 
country  near  the  Jordan.  SS.  Euthyniiusand 
Sabbas  .ind  the  abliotGerasimus  were  its  chirf 
types  and  pminoters.  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  foretold  tlie  conversion  of  the  hiura  into 
tins  monastery  i>roper.  This  change  took  jilace 
soon  after  liis  death.    (Addis  £  Arnold.) 

Ifiu-ra'-oe-as,  lau-rin'-e-sa,  s.  pi.  [Lat 
laui-{ns)  Oi-v.)  ;  fern.  pi.  ;nij.  sulT.  -awr,  -iime.] 
Bot. :  Laurels ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Dupiinalcs.  It  consists  of 
trees  often  of  large  size,  with  exstipulate  alter- 
nate or  occasionally  opposite  leaves,  entire  or 
very  rarely  lofjed  ;  inflorescence  paniculate  or 
ombellate ;  calyx  four  to  six-cleft ;  petals 
none;  stamens  definite,  opposite,  the  three 
inner  segments  of  the  calyx  sterile  or  deficient, 
the  three  outer  ones  rarely  abortive  ;  anthers 
dehiscing  by  recurved  valvea ;  style  one ; 
stigma  tw<i  or  three-lobed  ;  ovary  suiierior, 
formed  of  three  valvatp  car|iellary  leaves,  but 
by  abortion  one-celled  ;  ovules  one  or  two, 
pendulous ;  fruit  baccate  or  drupaceous. 
Found  in  the  tropica  of  both  hemispheres, 
one  straggling  into  Europe,  and  Africa  h;iviiig 
but  few.  Genera  forty-six,  known  siiccies  460. 
(Lindley.) 

l&u -rates,  s.  pi.    [Bng.,  &c.  laur(us);  -ates.] 
Chfin. :  Salts  of  laurie-acid  (q.V.). 

l&u'-reate.  *  liu'-re-at,  a.  &  s.     [r>nt. 

laiirenCiis  ^  crowm-d  with  laurel;  himrn  = 
laurel;  Fr.  laurkU ;  iLal.  Uiureato ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  tauraulo.  ] 

A.  A»  adj. :  Crowned  or  decked  with  laurel ; 
•Dcircled  with  laurel, 

"  The  crowa 
Which  Petrarch's  laurr<i/e  brow  suprcmcty  wore." 
Bi/ron  :  ChUdc  Harold.  \v.  67. 

B.  As  suhst,  :  One  who  is  crowned  with 
laurel ;  specif.,  a  poet-laureate  (q.v.). 

•  lau'-re-ato,  v.t.    [Laurkate,  a.] 

1.  To  crown  with  laurel. 

*  2.  To  confer  an  honour  upon  in  the  uni- 
versities together  with  tlie  presentation  of  a 
wreath  of  laurel. 

"  Alwut  tho  vcar  14T0.  oiio  John  Wntioa,  n  Btudciit 
In  umminar.  oiitiinetl  a  coiiL-ea.»ltin  to  be  gmduiiU'il 
aiiu  liturcuUnt  In  that  •cleuce."— JKarftm/  JJUL  i/ 
Po-tr.w,  U.  lao. 

3.  To  confer  the  office  or  dignity  of  poet- 
laureate  on. 

lAu'-r6-atO-Ship,  «.  (Kng.  laureate;  -ship.] 
The  oflice  of  a  laureate ;  specif.,  the  office  of 

A  jKiet-lauieate, 

•  lau-re-a'-tlon,  «.  [fjAunRATK,  v.]  Tho 
act  of  erowning  with  laurel ;  specif.,  the  con- 
fering  of  a  degii-e  ujiou  in  the  universities,  to- 
gether  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  [Poet-laure- 
ate.) 

ThoM  Hohotoatlc  laiirraHoru  howovor  »oem  to  hnvo 
von  rise  to  tho  Hppullntloii  la  qatHtloa."— irnrfoii  .* 
Ut.  Eny.  Pi>9try.  a.  139. 

lAur'-^l  (aup  as  8r),  "  lanr-eU.  •  laur- 

er,  *  lor-or,  s.  it,  a.  [\  corrupt,  of  Mid. 
Eng.  Ifiurer,  from  Fr.  lauiier,  from  Liit.  •  lau- 
raring,  Uom  Uiurtis  =  laurel ;  8p.  laurel,  lauro; 
Ital.  lauro,  alhro  ;    Port,  loureiro,  louro.] 

A*  As  suhstanlive: 

I.  Ordinary  iMJtguage: 

1.  Lit.  :  In  tho  same  sense  as  11.  2. 

"  Mill  hort«  nnd  all  my  llininca  beu  m  sr^D*^ 
■  Aa  taurrr  tliurgh  thi^  y«ro  ia  for  to  miiip." 

C/iaiM«r.'  C.  r.,  9.m. 

2.  FignraXively : 

(1)  A  crown  of  laurel  :  hence,  fame,  distinc- 
tion, honour,  renown. 

"Their  trmiile*  wrwtirj  with  \tArf  th»t  stUl  r«Dew  ; 
For  dcfttliloM  laurel  to  the  vlcti<r'ii  tlup." 

Oryden  :  Flovvr  *  Ltftf.  Ml. 


«i 


(2)  A  gold  coin,  struck  by  James  I.  in  1619, 


LAUREL  OF  JAME9  I. 


and  so  called   from   tho   king's  head  being 
crowned  with  laurel 
IL  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Laurus  (q.v.),  and  specially  the 
Bay,  Ijaurus  nobilis,  the  Laurus  of  the  Uonians 
and  the  Daphne  of  tlie  Greeks.  Linnieus  called 
itnobilis  because  it  was  iiueiently  reserved  for 
priests,  heroes,  and  sacrilices.  In  its  native 
region — tho  south  of  Kurope — it  is  thirty, 
forty,  or  even  sixty  feet  high,  but  sends  fortli 
so  many  suekers  and  low  shoots  as  to  have  a 
shrubby  appearance.  The  colour  is  deep 
green,  inelining  to  olive;  the  ripe  berries 
dusk,  pur]»le,  or  black.  There  are  glands  on 
the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which  excrete  nectar. 
The  berries,  the  leaves,  and  the  oil  have  a 
fragrant  smell,  an  aromatic  astringent  taste, 
and  narcotic  and  carminative  properties.  Water 
distilled  from  them  contains  ]trussic  acid. 

2.  CcrasHS  Lauroc^nisus,  caUe<l  the  Common 
or  Broad-leaved  Laurel.  It  has  oblong,  lance- 
olate, remotely  serrated  pale-green  evergreen 
leaves;  flowers  in  racemes.  A  native  of  Trebi- 
zond,  but  now  abumlant  in  Brit^dn.  Its  leaves, 
bark,  and  fruit  are  virulent  poison.s. 

:i.  The  United  Stales  have  two  species  of 
cherry  laurel,  Miom.-'edro/iHiniid  of  the  Southern 
States  and  i*.  iliii/olia  of  California.  Thoy  oro 
both  bniall  and  handsome  evergreens.  The 
phiiitfl  generally  known  aa  laurels  in  the 
United  States,  however,  belong  to  tho  genus 
Kalmia,  consiating  of  evergreen  shrubs,  with 
red, white.or  pink  llowers, general lylu corymbs. 
Tlie  flowers  are  \ery  delicate  and  beautiful,  tho 
corolla  being  in  the  shape  ol  a  wide  and  shallow 
bell.  There  are  two  well-known  specieK.  tlio 
Common  Laurel  of  the  lowland  woods.and  tlio 
mountain  l^aurel,  whiih  occupies  larg<.-  tracts 
in  the  Alleghanies  It  gn>ws  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  the  wood  ueing  very  hard.  The  leaves 
are  poisonous  to  many  animals,  and  the  plaut 
has  narcotic  and  dangerous  properties, 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  consisting  or  made 
of  laurel :  as,  a  knirfl  wreath,  a  laurel  crown. 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  laurel  -  crowned, 
laurel-ka/. 

laurel  bay,  s, 

Bot.  :  Lamms  nobilis.    {Laukel.! 

"And  round  tho  Chninnluirs  liruwn  wt:ie  boond 
The  crown  that  Uruiilfsa  hiul  wound, 
01  thegrei'i)  Uturd-baij." 

Scott     Oridfil  <if  TYirrmaln,  IIL  S9. 

laurol -bound,  a.      Crowned  with  laurel. 
"  Thtir  living  Uinipka  llkewin.'  laurel-bound." 

ii^.  Hall :  Satirt$,  bk.  L,  wt.  L 

laui'ol -Cherry.  5. 

Bot.:  Ccrasiis  Laitrocerasus, 

laurel-water,  «.  Water  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Common  or  Cherry  Laurel, 
I'noius  laurocerasus.  It  contains  the  lioison* 
0U8  iiriuciplo  of  prussic  acid. 

lau-ro'-ll-a,  t.  [Latinized  from  tho  English 
word/aifrc/(?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Atherospciniaccto.  Ixiu- 
relia  sfinpervireitsis  the  Peruvian  Nutmeg.  It 
is  used  as  a  spice  in  Cliili  and  Peru.  L.  Nova 
Zealandim  la  150  feet  high.  It  yields  a  yel- 
lowish titubor,  used  ia  Now  Zealand  for  boat- 
building. 

lan-rel'-fo,  a.     (Enf?.  laurel;  -ic]     Derived 

from  r.r  eunlained  in  hiurel. 

laorolic -oold,  f. 

Chrni.  :  An  acid  obtained,  according  to 
Orosourdi,  iVom  tlio  berries  of  Laurus  nobilis. 

laor'-^llcd  (aur  o-s  6r),  a.  (Eng.  laurel; 
-fd.\  Clowned  or  decked  with  laurel,  or  a 
laurel  wreath. 

"Ami  tliliio  (he  wliwli  of  triiiniiih 
Which,  with  thvlr  ttiurrtltit  tmln 
Uove  ilowly  iti>  tlin  thuiithitf  ■trveta" 

J/uC'iuJoy;  PT"pn^if  (if  Capyt,  t\\. 

lau-rSn'-fl-O*  «.    [From  •  i>rt>i»or  name  Iaw- 
rcnee.] 
Bot. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  Lauren<-IaecA 


(q.v.).  It  contains  yellowish-green,  purple, or 
piuk-eoloured  pinnated  seaweeds.  Several  aro 
British.  Laurencia  pinnatifida  is  called,  from 
its  pungency,  Pepper  dulse.  L.  oUusa  is  sold 
as  Corsican  Moss.  The  two  occur  both  In  th« 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

lau-ren-^I-a'-9e-sa.  s.  pi.    [.Mod.  Lat.  iau- 
renci(a);  Lat,  fern.  jd.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot, :  An  order  of  Florldeous  Algals,  for- 
merly placed  under  the  order  Ceramiaceip, 
and  .sub-order  Lomentiirica;.  It  consists  of 
rose-red  or  jiurple  seaweeds,  genendly  with 
the  frond  cylindrical  or  compressed,  rarely 
flat;  linear  branching  frond  ;  fructiflcjttion  cou- 
ceptacles  external,  ovate,  with  a  terminal  pore, 
with  i)ear-shapeti  spores ;  tetraspores  im- 
mersed in  the  branches,  raeeinate,  and  finally 
anthcridia.  Four  genera  have  British  repre- 
sentatives. 

lan'-rene,  s.    [Eng.  lauiiel);  -me.] 

Ch*in.  :  CjiIIie,  lanrol.  A  liquid  produced 
by  distilling  camphor  with  fused  zinc-chloride 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  IBS'.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  0-SS7  at  10°,  and  it  boils  when  pure 
at  ly7°.  Bromine  gradually  converUs  it  into 
tribromolaurene,  CuIIisBrj,  which  crystal- 
lizes from  boiling  alcoliol  in  long  nec<iles, 
melting  at  125°.  When  heated  with  a  mixture 
of  nitni;  and  sulphuric  acids,  laurene  is  con- 
verted into  a  nitro-compound,  which  melts 
at  84'. 

Z«au-ren'-ti-an    (t  as   sh),  a.    [From  ihe 

St.  Uiwrence  river  in  Kortli  America.)  Of  or 
belonging  to  tho  river  St.  Lawrence. 

lAurentlan-group,  s. 

Gtol.  :  A  vast  .series  of  rocks,  30,000  feet  in 
thickness,  and  covering  an  area  of  at  least 
200,000  square  miles  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  It  is  lower,  ami  consequently  older, 
than  tho  Canibiian.  In  consista  of  an  im- 
mense series  of  crystalline  rocks,  gnci.<w,  mica- 
schist,  quartzitc,  and  limestone.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  LauitMitian.  The  Upper, 
more  tliau  10,000  feet  thick,  consists  of  strati- 
fled  crystalline  rocks,  in  which  no  organic 
remains  have  yet  been  found.  It  mainly  con- 
sists of  felspars,  ccmtaining  from  about  one  to 
seven  per  cent,  of  soda  and  i>otash.  Some- 
times they  alone  form  mountain  masses,  at 
others  they  are  associated  with  augite  and 
hyjiersthene.  They  are  often  granitoid  in 
structure.  The  Lower  Laurentian,  about 
20,000  feet  in  thickness,  is  unconformable 
with  the  Upper.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  red- 
dish gneiss,  with  orthoclase  felspar  ;  intcr- 
Btratilled  with  thin  hornblendic  and  mica- 
ceous schists,  with  beds  of  usually  crystalline 
origin,  and  others  of  plumbago.  I'he  lime- 
stone  may  possibly  be  of  animal,  and  the 
plumbago  of  vegetable  origin,  but  tho  only 
known  fossil  is  the  Eo:oon  canadeixse,  [Eo- 
zooN.j  Tho  Laurentian  volcanic  rocks  of 
Ottawa,  Argenteuil,  &c.,  in  Canada,  consist 
of  Ilnc-grained  dark  greenstone  or  dolerit*. 
Thev  vary  from  a  few  feet  t«>  a  hnndre<l  yards 
in  tliickness.  They  send  forth  branches,  and 
are  cut  through  l)y  intrustvo  syenite.  Sir 
Kodcrick  Murchison  and  Dr.  Geikio  were  of 
opinion  that  tlie  fundamental  gneiss  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  islands  was  of  Lau- 
rentian age,  and  they  constructed  a  geological 
map  of  Scotland  on  this  hypothesis. 

Iau'-r2-dle,  s.    [I<at.  laurtola,  trom  2aunif  a 

laurel.  J    Spurge-laurel. 

•  laur-or,  s.    [Lauuku] 
ldu'-r£a-tmo,  s.    [Lauih^ktine.) 

laur'io,  n.    [Eng  ,  &c  tau'<u>);  •ic.\  (Soetha 

compounds.) 

laurlo-aold,  a. 

CAcrn. ;  Cijnj4t>j  =  ^"[J-^*^  |o.       Lauro* 

stearic  acid,  piehuric  aeld.  A  monolMisic  ncid 
obtained  fioiii  the  fut  of  tho  piehurlm-boauH, 
tho  fruit  of  L<uirns  nobilis,  butttr,  ci>C4Vi-nut 
oil,  &c  it  may  aUo  Iw  pn>|>aiod  synthetU 
cilly  by  heating  cetyllc  »le»diol  with 'nota.Hh- 
lime  to  a  teiniMTature  of  '^75'  to  'JSO'  It  erya- 
talltzesfnun  nh-oliol  In  HiM-ar-llkonilky  needlea, 
which  melt  at4:i'(r  toarolourh-Hs  oil,  luKolubls 
tn  water,  but  Holiibh'  In  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  sp.  gr.  iH  O-SKt  nt  'iO',  and  it  boils  at  'nirt»* 
under  a  pn'ssnro  of  100  mm.,  but  Is  jtartlnlly 
deeomjmsivl  on  di»ltllfttlon  at  onllnnry  prcii- 
Hurti.  I^uric  ncid  comMues  with  liaiics  to 
form  nalt-M,  having  the  general  formula, 
Ci'_dlsg&103.      Darlnm    lanrate,    Ciall33n.i<.>k 


b6)l.  b^;  p^t.  J^l;  oat.  90II,  chorus,  ^hln,  bonqh;  go.  A:om;  thin,  (hts,  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^onophon,  oflst.     ph     C 
-clan,  -tlan  ^  8h(>n.    -tlon*  -alon  =  ahi^n;  (loi^  fllon  =  sh&n.    -tlous,  -olous^  -«loa«  =>  ah&s.    -blo,    dlo,   •&<'.  -  bol.  dfL 
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lauriferous— laveer 


crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in 
•now-white  flakes.  The  lead-salt,  CioHasPbO^, 
is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  with  a  beautiful 
nacreous  lustre.  The  silver-salt,  CioH23Ag02, 
crystallizes  in  slender  microscopic  needles. 
By  distilling  the  calcium -salt,  lauric  acid  is 
refiolved  into  laurostearone  and  calcium-car- 
bonatt-. 

lauric-aldehyde,  s. 

Cftenx. :  C11H23CHO.  Prepared  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  calcic 
formate  and  calcic  laurate.  It  forms  a  bril- 
liant, white,  odourless,  crystalline  mass,  melt- 
ing at  44  ■5°. 

laurlc-etlier,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci->H.vi02'C2H5.  Laurate  of  ethyl ; 
is  prepared  by  passing  hydrixhloric  acid  gas 
toto  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lauric  acid,  it 
is  a  colourless  oil,  possessing  a  fruity  odour, 
and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'y6  at  20%  It  boibs 
at  269°,  with  partial  decomposition. 

•  lau-rif' -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  laurus  =  laurel, 
and  /ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Bearing  or 
producing  laurel. 

lau'-rin,  s.    [Eng.,  Ac.  laurius);  -in.] 

Chem. :  C22H30O3.  Bayberry  camphor,  a 
crystalline  substance  discovered  by  Bonastre 
in  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  bay-tree.  It 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  the  alkalis,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.    [Bayberrv,  l.J 

lan'-inui-dl,  s.    [Eng.,  Ac.  Imtrin  ;  -cl.} 
Chem. :  CioHigO.    [Camphor.] 

lau'-rite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  named  by 
Wdhler.] 

Min, :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
small  octahedrons  mixed  with  platinum  in 
the  platinum  and  gold  washings  in  Borueo. 
Cleavage  oetalietlral,  distinct ;  hardness  above 
7;  sp.  gr.  6-99;  lustre  metallic,  bright;  colour, 
iron-black  ;  powder,  dark-gi-ay  ;  brittle.  De- 
crepitates before  the  blow-pipe,  is  infusible, 
and  gives  off  sulphurous  and  then  osmic  acid 
fumes.  Compos.  ;  a  sulphide  of  osmium  and 
ruthenium.  Lately  found  under  similar  con- 
ditions in  Oregon. 

*lau'-rize,  f.(.  [Eng.  laur{c[);  -ize.]  T» 
orown  witli  laurel. 

"  Our  humble  notea.  though  little  Doted  now, 
Laurit'd  hereafter," 

Hylvettcr:  PoUhummu  SonneU,  iiU 

lan'-rol,  s.    [Laurene.] 

lau'-rdne^  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  laur{in\  and  ((W«()on«.] 
Chtm.:  C2sH460=  Ci2H230-C]iH23,  lauro- 
stearone. Obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
laurate  of  calcium.  It  crystallizes  from  al- 
cohol in  shining  plates,  which  melt  at  66*. 
Laurone  is  the  acetone  of  lauric  acid. 

l&U-ro-Ste-ar'-ic,  a.     [Eng.   tauro(ne),  and 
{steaT)ic.]    (See  the  compound.) 
lauTostearic-acid,  s.    [Ladric-acid.] 

lan-ro-ste'-ar-in,  s.  [Eng.  lauro(ne),  and 
(stear)iju] 

CJiem. :  C39H74O6,  laurate  of  glycerj-1.  A 
fetty  body  found  in  the  berries  of  the  sweet 
bay-tree,  Laurus  nohilis,  in  cocoa-nut  oil.  and 
in  pichurjm-beans.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
needles,  having  a  silky  lustre,  insoluble  in 
water  and  cohi  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether.  It 
melts  at  44'',  and  by  dry  distillation  yields 
acrok'in. 

l&n-ro-Bte'-ar-dne,  s.  [Eng.  lauro{ne),  and 
<:t''arone.]    [IIaurone.] 

lHu-rox-yl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  lauro(T),  and  xylic.] 
(See  tiie  compound.) 

lauroxylic-acid,  $. 

CActi.  :  C9H10O.,  =  C6H3|f,^|Js.    An  acid 

isomeric  with  xylic  acid,  produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  laurene.  It  is 
insoluble  iu  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Its 
barium  salt,  (C9H902>jBa  +  4H2O,  crystallizes 
in  concentrically-grouped  needles,  very  soluble 
in  water.  The  silver  salt,  CpHyO^Ag,  is  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  boiling 
water. 

l&ur'-US,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  bay-tree  (Zai(r»5  no- 
bili^)  (heedefr).] 


Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lau- 
raceae.  The  stamens  are  twelve,  all  fertile. 
The  female  flower  has  the  succulent  fruit 
surrounded  by  the  persistent  base  of  the  calyx. 
The  leaf  has  a  single  midrib.  Lauj-us  nobilis 
is  the  Bay  Laurel,  the  Noble  Laurel.  [Laurel.] 
Various  other  species,  formerly  placed  tmder 
Laurus,  have  now  been  removed  to  the  genera 
Cinuamomura,  Caraphora,  Sassafras,  4;c.  (q.v.). 

laur-ua-ti'-nus,  laur'-es-tine  (laur  as 
lor),  .^.  [Lat.  laurus  =  the  laurel,  and  tinus 
=  the  laurustiniis.l 

Bot. :  Viburnum  Timts.a  shrub  with  pinkish 
white  flowers,  and  dark-blue  berries,  oblong 
permanent  leaves,  hairy  beneatli,  flowering  iu 
winter.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
woods  of  it  occurring  in  Corsica.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  England. 

lauf-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Frenzel  after  the 
place  where  found  ;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Mill.  :  A  mineral  found  in  small  brilliant, 
short  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the 
orthorombic  system  of  crystallization;  also 
massive,  compact,  columnar,  radiated,  and 
granular.  Hardness,  3  to  3*o ;  sp.  gr.,  4 '96  ; 
lustre  metallic  ;  colour  iron-black.  Formula 
reduced  from  three  analyses,  Cu,  As,  S,  in 
which  part  of  the  Cu  is  replaced  by  Ag. 
Found  at  Lauta,  Marienberg,  Saxony. 

*  lau-ti'-tious,  a,     [Lat.  lautitia  =  splendour, 

magniJicence.  ]    Costly. 

**  Meet  &ud  tire  on  BUch  lautUioua  meat-" 

Berrick:  Besperld^t. 

*  laU'-tU,  s.  (Peruv.  llautu.]    A  band  of  cotton, 

twisted  and  worn  on  the  head  of  the  Inca  of 
Peru,  as  a  badge  of  royalty. 

la'-va,  s.  [Ital.  =  a  torrent  of  rain  overflowing 
the  streets  ;  from  Ital.  lavare ;  Lat.  lava  =;  to 
wash  ;  Sp.  lava  ;  Fr.  lave.     {Mahi\,.)'\ 

PetroL  &  Gcol, :  A  term  used  vaguely  of  all 
molten  matter  existing  within  or  flowing  in 
streams  from  volcanic  vents,  but  more  specifi- 
cally confined  to  the  latter,  the  former  being 
called  trap.  The  lower  part  of  it,  which  has 
consolidated  slowly  and  under  pressure,  tends 
to  be  of  stony  consistency,  whilst  the  upper 
is  scoriaceous.  If,  however,  the  lava  flow  came 
first  and  became  scoriaceous,  it  remains  so, 
even  if  stony  material  be  piled  above  it.  The 
more  conifiact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic. 
and  contain  crystals.  So  do  the  scoriaceous 
kinds,  the  crystals  having  been  derived  from 
older  rocks  and  remained  infusible  when  the 
original  matrix  in  which  they  had  been  im- 
bedded was  melted.  Lavas  vary  greatly  iu 
composition.  Some  are  trachytic,  as  in  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe;  many  are  basaltic,  as  in 
Vesuvius  and  Auvergne  ;  otliers  andesitic,  as 
in  the  volcanoa  of  Chili.  Some  of  the  most 
modem  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green  augite, 
and  many  of  those  of  Etna  of  augite  and 
Labrador  felspar.  (Lyell :  Student's  Elem.  of 
Geology^  pp.  491,  492.)  Rutley  says  that  the 
lavas  of  Etna  are  for  the  most  part  plagioclase 
basalts  rich  iu  olivine  ;  those  of  Vesuvius  are 
leucite  saiudine  lavas.    [Lkucite,  Sanidine.] 

lava-flow,  5.  A  sheet  of  lava  which  has 
flowed  fiirth  from  some  more  or  less  adjacent 
volcanic  vent.  If  it  is  subsequently  covered  by 
sedimentary  strata,  alteration  by  igneous 
action  is  seen  only  on  the  stratam  below, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  intrusive  sheets,  the 
rocks  both  above  and  below  the  sheet  arc 
altered. 

lava-llke,  c    Resembling  uva  in  any  of 

its  characteristics. 

*  lavacre,  s.  [Lat.  lavacrum,  from  lavo  =  to 
wash.]    A  font,  a  washing. 

"To  the  end  that  we  ahoulde  not  thynlte  to  bee 
sufficient,  thnt  all  our  ajames  haue  been  forgeuen  va 
through  the  lauacre  of  baptlame."— Cditi  .■  Luke  iv. 

*  la-Tan^e',   s.     [Fr.J    A  great  fall  of  snow 

from  mountains  ;  an  avalanche. 

■•  As  falls 
The  loosed  lavange  from  ita  ftgrfal  ttAttOD, 
Down,  down  It  rolled.' 

niffen  :  Jerusalem  Delivered,  c  xL,  at.  88. 

lav'-a-ret,  s.    [Fr.] 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus,  or  Thymallus  Lavaret,  a 
fish  of  the  salmon  family,  found  in  European 
lakes,  though  not  iu  Britain. 

la-va-ter'-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  two  Lava- 
ters",  celebrated  physicians  and  naturalists  of 
Zurich.] 

Bot. :  Tree  Mallow,  a  genus  of  Malvaceae, 
tribe  Malveae.     It  consists  of  tall,  hairy  herbs 


or  shrubs  with  angled  or  lol)ed  leaves,  axillary 
flowers,  with  a  five-cleft  calyx,  and  a  trifid 
involucel.  a  long  staminal  column,  and  many- 
celled  ovary,  each  cell  with  one  ovule.  Eighteen 
species  are  known.  LavcUera  arborea,  the  Tree 
Mallow,  hiitt  large  purple  glossy  tlowers,  three 
to  six  feet  high,  aud  grows  on  rucks  by  the 
seaside. 

la-vat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  lava ;  t  connective ;  Eng. 
*adj.  sutt.  -ic]  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
lava  ;  lavic. 

*  la-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lavatio,  from  lavo  =  to 
wash.]    The  act  of  washing. 

'•  SuL'h  filthy  etuff  wiiB  by  loose  l«wd  vnrlets  aung  be- 
fore the  chariot  on  the  lulemu  day  of  her  tttvation." — 
Bakeieill :  Apologie.  bk.  iv,,  cb.  L.  S  7. 

liV-a-tor-y,  *  lav-a-tor-ye,  s.  &  a.  [Lat. 
lavdlorium  =  a  lavatory,  neut.  sing,  of  tovo- 
foriita  =  pertaining  to  washing  or  a  washer; 
tai'o  =  to  wash  ;  Fr.  lavatoire  ;  Ital.  lavatqjo; 
Sp.  lai}atoTio.] 

iL*  As  substanUvt : 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  room  or  place  for  washing. 

*  2.  The  act  of  washing  ;  lavation. 

"He  made  dukes  and  earla  to  serve  him  of  wine, 
with  a  say  tAkeii.  and  to  hold  the  baaon  at  the  lAaO' 
U/ry"— Baker  :  Henry  VIII.  (an.  ISIS). 

*  3.  A  vessel  for  washing  in  ;  a  basin,  a 
laver. 

"And  in  the  foore  comers  were  undersett«r8  under 
the  lavatorije."—^  Kingi  vii.    11551.) 

*  4.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part. 

"  lavatories,  to  was*'  the  temple*,  bands,  wrifita,  antl 
Jugulars,  do  potently  prufii)$ate,  and  keep  oS  tb* 
venom  ~—Barvey:  On  Comumptiort. 

XL  Mining :  A  place  where  gold  la  obtained 
by  washing. 

*  B,  j4a  adj. :  Washing ;  cleansing  by  wash- 
ing. 

'  l^V'-Or-tur©,  s.  [Lat.  lavaturus,  fut.  par.  of 
lavo  =  to  "wash.]    A  wash,  a  lotion. 

lave,  laive,  5.  [A.S.  ldf=&  remainder,  a 
residue.]  The  rest ;  what  is  left ;  the  residue, 
the  remainder. 

"  Trouts.  grilses,  and  salmon,  and  a'  the  lave  o't."— 
.^icott  :  Uott  Hoy,  cb.  vt 

t  lave  (1),  v.t.  &L  i.    [Fr.  taverj  from  Lat.  law 

=  to  wash.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  wash,  to  bathe. 

"  And  lateth  hem  In  the  laveudrle.* 

Piert  Ploughman,  p.  SSL 

2.  To  flow  up  against,  to  wash  against,  u 
the  sea. 

"  Oh  !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 
Bis  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave." 

Byron  :  Bride  qf  Abydo*.  U.  tL. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wash  one's  self,  to  batlie. 

"  Dissolute  man. 
Lore  iu  it.  drink  of  it, 
Then,  if  you  cm."        Bood :  Bridge  of  Sigh4. 

2.  To  wash,  as  the  sea  on  the  beach  or  00 
rocks. 

"There,  through  the  summer  day. 
Cool  streams  are  luringl' 

aontt :  ilartnion.,  UL  10. 

•  lave  (2),  V.  t.  &  i.     (Etym.  doubtful.     Perhaps 

connected  with  lade.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lade  or  bale  out,  as  water ;  to  throw 
•ut  water. 

"A  fourth,  with  labour,  laves 
The  intruding  seas,  aud  waves  ejects  on  wave*.' 
DryUeii  ■'  Ovid ;  Sietamorph»t4M  W. 

2.  To  pour. 

3.  To  draw,  to  derive. 

"fOrpheus]  songe  la  wepeinge,  all  tbfttever  he  had 
received  aiia  /ared  out  oi  the  noble  welles  of  bismo 
tber  Caliot>e  the  goddesse."— CAaucer;  Boedus,  bk.  liL 

B.  Intruns. :  To  flow. 

*  lave  (3),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  probably 
connected  with  lap  (q.v.).]  To  hang  down 
loosely  ;  to  flap. 

'"His  eara  hang  laving  like  a  new  lagcd  swine." 

Bp.  Hall:  SaCircj,  bk.  Iv..  sat  L 

*  lave-eared,  a.  Having  ears  hanging 
loosely  down. 

*lai-veer',  *la-ver»  v.i.  &  t.    [Dut.  UivereTt.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  tack ;  to  change  one's 
course  or  direction. 

"  But  those  that  gainst  stiff  gales  larcering  go. 
Must  l)e  at  once  resolved,  aud  skilful  too. " 

Dryden  :  Astrea  Redux.  6&. 

B.  Trans. :  To  turn  in  a  different  direction- 

"  [He]  like  the  famed  ship  of  Trever, 
Did  on  the  shore  liimself  taver." 

Lovelace :  Lucatla,  pt.  IL 


I 


i&te,  f^it,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  sou  ;  miite,  oub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fuU  ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  lave'-xnent,   .«.     [Kng.lave;  -rmiit.] 

1.  ilie  ait  of  washing  or  laving  ;  a  Uiih. 

2.  A  clyster. 

•lAv'-en-der  (1).  5.  [O.  Fr.  lavandikre.] 
(Launoch,  $.]  A  washerwoman,  a  laundress, 
a  launder. 

•■  liuvie  \»  tavender  of  tlic  court  »lwale." 

C'huucmr:  L^tnde  <j/ Hood  Woman.    (Prol.) 

Iiv'-eil-<ler  (2), ».  &  a.    [Kr.  lavandt. Xroni  Ital. 
lavnmht  =  lavender;  Sp.  lavandula;  Ital.  ^j- 
vciUola;  Low  Lat.  lavendula;  Ital.  lavanda- 
a  wasliiiig,  from  Lat.  laifindits,  ger.  of  (ai-o  = 
to  w.-isli ;  BO  ealli-d  from  its  being  laid  up  with 
newly  washed  linen.} 
A*  As  substantive : 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Here'a  flowen  for  you ; 
SotlaventUr,  mints,  savory,  laarjorum.* 

ShaJceip,  :    H'tnler't  TaU,  iv.  S. 

2.  A  pale  bluish-gray  colonr. 

n.  Hot.  :  Laiundida  vera,  a  menthoi<l  plant 
with  hoary  leaves  and  grayish-blue  Hnwers  ; 
wild  ill  ttie  south  of  Europe  and  in  Western 
Africa.  In  more  nurtliern  regions  it  is  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  gardi-ns,  fur  its  dc-ltghtrul 
fragrance,  and  fur  the  sake  of  the  fragrant, 
volatile  oil  combined  with  a  bitter  princiiilf, 
contained  in  the  Jlowers,aiid  used  in  iierfunitTy. 
Jleiliciiially  they  are  carminatives, stiniiitantfl, 
tonics,  and  sternutatories.  French  Lavender 
is  Lnvandiila  Spica,  bronght  from  the  soutli 
of  Europe  to  England  before  155S.  The  name 
French  L:ivendcr  is  sometimes  given  also  to 
Lavendria  Stcechas,  which  is  neither  as  fragrant 
as  the  true  lavender,  nor  used  nie<lieinally 
in  Europe,  liut  the  Hiiidno  doctors  prescribe 
it  in  chest  diseases,  nnd  thoso  of  Arabia  as  an 
anti-spasinodii;.  l)r.  Dynmck  s;iys  that  it  is  a 
resolvent,  denbstruent,  and  ainninative.  It 
yields  Oil  of  Spike,  used  by  painters  on  i>orce- 
lain,  and  to  make  varnishes  fur  artists.  Sea 
Lavender  is  the  genus  Statice. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  a  pale,  bluish-gray  colour, 
likf  hivender. 

TI  (1)  Oil  of  Lavender:  An  oil  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  True  Laven<Iei-.  It  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  and 
ia  sometimes  jtrescribed  in  hysterical  and 
nervous  headaelie. 

(2)  Spirits  of  Lavender  : 

Chem.  &  Pharm. :  A  preparation  consisting 
of  oil  of  lavender  ono  fluid  ounce,  and  rectiticd 
spirits  forty-nine  fluid  ounces.  It  is  used  in 
hysteria. 

<3)  Tlnctureofljxvfnder;  Compound  Tincture 
of  Lavewler : 

Pliarm. :  A  carminative  and  anti-spasmodic 
■nacfl  in  hysteria,  hypochrondriiisis,  Aic,  and 
Is  the  coloiu-ing  matter  in  Li'iuor  arsenicalis. 

(4)  To  lay  in  lavender :  To  lay  up  or  put 
aside  carefully,  ns  linen  with  sprigs  of  laven- 
der ;  to  pawn,  to  pledge. 

lavender-cotton,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Santolina.  The  Coramou 
Lavender  Cotton  is  SantolinaChavueoyparissxts, 
a  plant  often  seen  In  gardens.  It  has  a  hoary 
punescence  and  yellow  chamomlle-liko  heads 
of  flowers. 

la  vender- thrift,  ». 

Hot.  :  .SUttice  Ltmonium. 

lavender-water,  s.  a  liquid  ])erfume, 
consisting  rifesHiMitiid  oil  of  lavender,  aiuber* 
gris,  and  spirits  of>wine. 

* l&V'-dn-der,  r.t.  [Lwbnder,  «.]  To  per- 
fume with  lavender. 

"  Th«  Bolomn  clerk  go«is  Javtndi'r'd  ftiid  ■l»'rn.' 

n<jod  ;  Tvfi  Peacock*  of  titsl/ont. 

la-ven'~du-la,  .••.  (From  \Ai.  lax-o  =  to  wash, 
'fri'iii  the  use  made  of  its  'iistilled  water.) 

B(A. :  Lavender.  A  genus  of  Ijubintfic.  family 
Kepetidtc.    [Lavknoku.] 

lA-vSn'-da-lano.la-vSn-da-ldto,^  [Tvnt. 

'injfndula'—  lav<ndi-V.  Named *l'y  lin-ithaupl.) 
Min. :  .\n  fiiiinridnms  mim-ral  with  a  grejtsy 
lustre.  Ilardntsss,  2'&  to  3  ;  8|>.  gr.  :t'OU  ; 
coioiir,  lavrnder-blue  ;  streak,  paler  ;  translu- 
cent ;  fracture,  roncholdal.  Contains  flrsenic 
and  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  nnd  copper. 
Occurs  at  Annabcrg,  Saxony.  l>una  inakcs  It 
a  sub-H[K;eies  of  Erythrile  (q.v,). 

la-vfin'  dii  lato,  s.    [LAVEsmn-ANr.! 

|aV-©r  (I),  'lav'-our,  «.  (Pr.  tewir,  from 
Inner  =3  to  wash.] 


I.  Ordinary  Sjxngxtage  : 

*  1.  A  vessel  in  which  to  wash  ;  a  basin. 

"  Bume  utMii  three  uneuy  Irapftnli'  ticiwU 
A  Uiwtr  brvj«*l  ftud  kti&lluir  ' 

Hr&yminff ;  SonUUoj  Iv. 

"  2.  One  who  washes  or  laves. 

II.  J*w.  Autiq.  :  A  brazen  vessel, contaiuing 
water  for  the  priests  to  wash  their  hands  aud 
feet  when  they  offered  s^icrilices.  It  rested 
on  a  basis,  or  foot,  and  stood  betwtren  tlie  altar 
and  the  door  of  the  talwrnacle  (Exod.  xxx. 
17-21).  In  place  of  the  <dd  laver  there  were, 
in  Solonion's  Temple,  a  ruoUeu  sea.  with  ten 
bronze  lavers,  five  on  the  north  and  live  on 
the  south  of  the  court  of  the  priests  (I  Kin^^s 
vii.  2a-40). 

lav'-er  (2),  s.    [Lat.  lavo  -  to  wash.] 

Bnt. :  Porphyra  laciniata  and  i*.  i^ulgaris— 
two  confervoi'i  algals.  They  are  eaten  aa  a 
luxuiy. 

If  Green  laver  is  Ulva  latissitna.  It  is  cat- 
able,  but  not  so  prized  as  the  Porphyi-as.  An- 
other  species  is  the  Turkey  Feather  Laver 
(Padina  pai^onia). 

"  A  ejuiket  of  taver  Is  the  only  other  nrrival  \  hhvv 
hud.  Ciithl)urt  is  the  only  one  who  will  |j&rtak«  It 
*ith  in€. '-Southcj/:  LelUrt.iw  49  1182T). 

laver-bread,  s.  A  sort  of  bread  made 
from  the  Green  Laver.     [Laver  (2)  %,] 

laver-wort,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  s;une  as  Laver  (2). 

lav'-er-ock,  s.     [A.S.  Idwerce,  Iduerce,  IdvenXt 
td/erce.]     A  lark  (q.v.).     {Scotch.) 

"  Tlie  hares  were  htri'Uu'  dowu  the  fum, 
Ihe  lav'rocks  they  were  cliuutiu'." 

Burnt :  IJol*/  Pair. 

la'-vic,  a.     [Eng.  lav{a) ;  adj.  suff.  -ic.]     Of  or 
pei-lainiiig  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  lava  ;  lavatie. 

l&v'-Ish,  •  lav-es,  "  lav-ishe,  a.  &  5.    [A 

won!  of  doubtful  etym.  ;  connected  by  Skeat 
with  the  Mid.  Eug.  verb  lave  =  to  pour  out.) 
[I.AVK  (2),  v.\ 
A*  Aa  adjective : 

1.  S])ending  with  profusion  ;  profuae,  free, 
indiscreetly  liberal. 

••  There  hivith  Nnture,  in  her  beat  attlr«. 
Powre*  furtb  sweete  odors." 

Spvnter :  ituiopotmot,  ICS. 

2.  Making  use  of  to  excess  ;  too  free  with. 

"  III  al  other  thiiiK  bo  hyht  and  Uiva  [are  theyj  o( 
their  Ujukc. '—.Sir  y.  Hare:   Worket,  i>.i:iO. 

3.  Wasteful,  prodigal,  spendthrift. 

4.  Wild,  unrestrained. 

"  BeUoim'a  brldegruuiu.  I»i>t  In  proof. 
Confronted  hlin.  curbiut;  hln  lavUh  spirit." 

iniakrfp. :  J/aclMth,  L  S. 

5.  Exjwnded  profusely  or  in  waste ;  super- 
abundant, excessive,  superfluous. 

"  Not  hII  the  /dPi'jh  odours  of  the  phioo 
OlK-red  ill  tnceiinL'  ciiii  iii-ocurc  liht  i>nrdon, 
OriiiltlKttu  bladouiu.'  Itlair:  The  Qrav. 

*  B.  A*  sjtbst.  :  Expenditure. 

"Bucb  larUh  will  I  icnktf  of  Turkish  bluod.' 

i/url(iu\-:  2  Ttiinburlainti,  L  8L 

l&V'-isll.  •lav-yBhO,  v.t.     [Lavish,  a.] 

1.  To  expend  'T  bestow  profusely;  to  be 
excessively  free  or  liberal  with. 

"  Even  RlderuioD   Uu^h.   anil   r«v«uge  on  hltn  th« 

rldlculv  which   wiu  lnfu/ic<t  nn  their  forufnthcn."— 
Ooldt'Hlth  :  i'ntUe  L«nrning,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  sipiandcr,  to  waste ;  to  expend  with- 
out necessity  or  advantage. 


"  Tlie  niftglstrat«    upon    tlientrlc&ll  nmcs,   lostcra, 

wrwitlrrn.   «word.i)lnyent.    nnd    such    klm'-    -' 

larithrt  out  hU  whole  iMttrliuuuy.' 


•Attcnt.   a  word -pin  vers,    nnd    siich    kliido   of   men. 
ffie,  l.k.  Iv.,  II 

l&V'-ish-or,  s.  lEng.  lavish;  -er.]  One  who 
lavishes  or  sjiends  jirofusuly  or  without  ue- 
ces-sity;  n  squnnilcrer,  a  prodigal. 

"  TartulUnu  very  tr'.ly  olfwirviith:  Qod  Is  not  k 
laflMher,  hut  ftdli|«iiser  ol  his  blosstiigi,*'— /WA«r6jf  ; 
Ath^rnania.  )>.  nv. 

l&V'-IsIl-l^.  adv.    [Eng.  lai^Uh,  a.  ;  -iy.] 

1.  In  a  lavish  manner  or  dt^grec  ;  iirofusely, 

to  excess,  itrifdigally. 

"  And  thp  riiuph  blood  h«  hiriMi/  hml  shod, 
A  dmoLfttlon  on  Uio  luid  to  brtiiy-' 

Itr-tylQit      H'troiit    tl'tirt.  bk.  T. 

•2.  Arbitrarily,  llcntioiisly,  flrely. 

"  And  «oinp  Rl>oilt  lilti)  bnve  lofi  Inrithty, 
Wrvstwl  hU  iiiMiiliit!  mid  siithorlly.' 

.s'A.itc(j>.  3  U»nr^  /■'..  Iv.  X 

*  l&V- Ish  -  in6nt,  ».  (Eng.  /hHj-A;  -ment.) 
Tlie  act  or  state  of  l»eln«  Invinh  ;  profUao  or 
wasUifnl  oxpcndUure  ;  prodigality. 

■'  Ah,  hspl'y  nwiliii  llir  whll« 
TTint hy  no ofnoar*  Ifwd  In^ttSmmt, 
With  crrady  liut  and  wmnv-  cuiisum«l  art.* 

/■.  f^0trk»r.-  t'urt4«  tilnnd.  H 


l&v-lsh-ness,  'lav-efrnes,«.  lEng.kr\A; 
-iw-ft.]  The  (piality  or  stale  of  being  laviah ; 
pro<ligality,lavishtiiynl  ;  ixccKsive  use. 

"  First  ij'ol  with  guilv.  i\nd  Uirii  pres-rvrd  «lUi  drcui. 
Aiid  oitcr  si>eut  uith  yruie  koJ  faruArMU.' 

:ipetner  :  F.  </-.  II.  tIL  It. 

•la  volt;    •lft-v61-t^  «.     (Ital.  Xa  voUa  = 
tiie  turn.]    Aii  old  Italian  dauec,  much  pnc- 
tiscd  in  the  days   of  Queeu  Elizabeth.      It 
seems  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  modem 
waltz,  as  it  is  thus  descrilx-d  by  Sir  John 
Davies,  in  the  Orchestra  (1G2"J) : — 
•■  Vet  tlu-re  li  one  the  most  dellchtful  kind— 
A  l<>(t>  jniiitiO^;  >,T  n  le.ipln£  ruund. 
Wti.r--  urni  lu  «nu  two  djuicvrsaiv  icntwlafd. 
And    whirl   themselves   with  strict   cuibnceoMBta 

Uiund. 
Aiul  Btill  their  fret  an  nnnit«eat  do  Muud. 


*  la-vol'-ta,  r.t.    (Lavolt,  $.] 

"  Uow  he  wllic*  uid  fafofCdJ.'— .VusJLr .   tent^nStt*^ 

•  la-vdi-ta-teer,  s.     (Eug.  lavotta;  t  con- 

nVftive  ;  s'utl'.  -ter.]     One  who  dauccs  the  \M^ 

volla  ;  a  dancer. 

•lav-our,  5.    [Laver  (1),  s.] 

law  (1),   '  lawe.  «.     (A.S.  lagu  ;  cogn.  with  O. 

Sax.  lag  (pi.  lagu)  =  a  statute ;  Icel.  log  =  a 
law;  Sw.  lag;  Dan.  lov;  cf.  also  I.^t.  lex  (genit. 
legis);  Fr.  loi.  The  original  meaning  is  that 
which  lies  or  is  laUl  down  or  tixed,  from  the 
same  root  as  A.S.  licgan  ;  Eng.  lie.} 
L  OrdiTiary  Language: 

1.  A  rule  of  conduct  laid  down  by  compe- 
tent authority ;  a  decree,  an  order ;  an  edict 
of  a  governor  or  government. 

"The  bnbit  of  hrtAkiug  even  an  nnreMonablv  Liw 
tends  to  luiiko  men  altogether  Uwl«»«."— ifo«iu/<i|f  : 
Jlitt.  Eii'j.,  cb.  xxl. 

2.  Collectively,  the  rules  established  In  a 
conimunitv  or  state  for  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  the'inhabitants ;  a  rule  of  «*ivil  conduct 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state, 
commanding  what  is  right,  and  prt>hibitiDR 
what  is  wrong. 

"  For  this  puriHJse  ever>'  '<'•*"  "lay  be  uttd  to  eoiulit 
of  seviTiil  piuU  1  uiie  dccliirnUTy  ;  whereby  tiie  ri*;hU 
to  be  o'lflervvd,  nnd  the  wruUfc-s  to  h*-  eMhrMrtl.  nr* 
clearlv  dertm-d  und  laid  down :  niiutlier.  directory ; 
whiTeby  the  i-ilijcct  U  Inntmiltrd  and  cnjuiucd  to 
observe  tlio'^e  litliUi.  nnd  t"ivl»»t!itn  from  the  iMiuuus- 
slou  of  tlii»i«  wrufi:^:  n  third,  remedial:  whereby  a 
methoil  la  ivinted  nit  lorei-vvera  nuin  s  pri*Tite  rivhts, 
or  mirfwi  Ins  i  rivato  wrunKs  ;  tu  Mhtch  may  be  atlded 
afouilh,  UMi.tlly  leriiiBil  the  winctlon,  or  vlndlcatorjf 
branch  ul  tlie  /<»«-;  nherehy  It  U  stgnined  what  evil 
or  peiiftlty  "hnll  be  iucurmi  by  such  ms  commit  anj 
pnblic  wrongs,  nnd  ti-aiu.grcBa  or  uejilect  tLeir  duty. 
—Ulacknone:  Comtnent.     (Introd.) 

%  Wharton  t  hiisclassihes  the  different  kinda 
of  law :  1.  Between  God  and  man  :  (1)  Natural ; 
(2)  Bevealcd.  2.  Between  man  and  man  : 
0)  National  or  Municipal;  (2)  International 
He  subdivides  the  former  Into  (a)  Constitu- 
tional ;  (b)  Canon  or  Ecclesiastical ;  (c)  Com- 
mon Law  (distinguisliing  Tublic  or  Criniinal 
from  Private  or  Civil)  ;  and  (d>  Equity. 

3.  Bight,  justice. 

"  I  shall  liaw  t<iu>  in  Kphcsus.' 

ShiUeifi.  :  Vvmnia  9/  Xrrort.  Iv.  L 

I.  The  whole  botly  of  legal  euaetnienta,  aod 
the  writings  and  treatises  appertaining  to  or 
treating  of  them ;  jurisprudence;  the  study 
of  law  :  as,  To  study  law. 

5.  The  reference  of  a  dispute  to  Judicial  de- 
cision ;  judicial  process;  litigation. 

"  Hut  t>rotber  foeth  to  Mw  with  bruthar.  aad  that 

before  tho  uulxllevrr*."—!  <'i/r.  »l.  «■ 

6.  (/'/.) .-  The  rules,  ngulallona,  or  principle* 
bv  which  any  proree^ling  Is  regtilatcil  :  as, 
tl'io  laws  of  horse-rftcing,  the  laics  of  vcrBill- 
catiou,  &e. 

7.  The  nature,  method,  or  apquencB  liy 
which  certain  plifuomena  orellVcl*  f«dlow  cer- 
tain conilitions  or  causes  :  as,  tin-  \'\w  of 
gravitation  ;  tho  uniform  metlKKls  or  rrlatinni 
acconling  to  which  material  and  mrnlal  forces 
act  In  prtxluelng  elfeetfl,  or  are  nmntfrNtcd  in 
Ithenomena  ;  a  theorctb-nt  princlpb*  di'<luocd 
from  I'nu-ti'-c.  cxprrlcncc,  01  obs.-r\ation. 

"  The*«  laciilth-v  and  tTln*'l|>tr«  are  the  rvtwnU  https 
of  our  o.i«lllutlon.  ■— .4r#«Mrt  ■  Ilum.m  Mimi.  yl.  I. 
(lutroil  ». 

8.  Any  fortv,  (#»n<|.>npv,  pro|>«'milly,  or  tn- 

Stlnet,  ^^^    ■'         '      "     1 

■■Thef    I 

valid    at;>  I 
eh  il .  p.  W:. 

9.  A  start  or  an  nllowanoe  of  tlnnv 

"  a  alac  was  unoartMl,  aiitl  .  .  ,  Im  was  allowsd  nm> 
s1der«bl>'  inurv  Utan  tl)«  usual  amount  of  l*m."—t%tldt 
Drr.  a.  ISSI. 


ihs  I 
i«  (i>iid.  or 
^r.bk.   tl.. 


U,  Teehnie^tUy: 

1.  ifcUA.  :  An  order  of  acquonoe.     In  math»> 


bSil,  b6^:  p6ilt.  1<J^1;  oat.  90U.  ohorua.  9hln,  bonob:  ro.  ftom;  thin.  ^1«:   sin,  a»:   oxpoct,  Xonopbon.  e^lat.       iAS> 
-olan.  -tlan  -  iKban.    -tlon.  -alon   -  nhAn  :    tloo,  -flon  =  xbna.     -oloufi.  -tlou«.  -■loua  ^  shaa.     -bio.    dlo,  .V.-  =  bot  d^L 


^^64 


law— lawn 


raatica,  the  terra  law  is  oftentimes  used  as 
nearly  synonynKius  with  rule  ;  there  is  this 
distinction,  however:  the  term  law  is  more 
general  than  the  term  rule.  The  law  of  a 
series  is  the  onler  of  succession  of  the  terms, 
and  explains  the  relation  between  each  and 
the  preceding  ones.  A  rule,  assuming  the 
facts  exjiressed  by  the  law,  lays  down  the 
necessary  directions  for  finding  each  term  of 
the  series. 
2.  Scripttire  : 

(1)  Any  command  (Lev.  vi.  9,  14.  xil.  7, 
xiv.  2,  &'•.).  Tlie  law  pre-eminently  so  called 
Is  the  Morale  law.    [Mosaic  law.] 

"  Fi^r  the  law  was  given  by  Mo!»es,   but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesu3  Christ."— John  i.  17. 

(2)  Tlie  Pentateuch,  as  embi>dying  the  hiw, 
or  as  many  books  as  were  not,  technically 
viewed,  i>rophetical. 

".After  the  readiug  of  the  law  and  the  prophets." — 

(3)  An  impulse  ;  a  constraining  principle  of 
action. 

"But  T  see  another  laic  in  ni7  members,  warring 
•gainst  the  tauj  of  my  mind.'  —/limuns  vli.  23. 

H  For  the  various  branches  of  hiw,  see  under 
Canon,  Civil,  Commercial,  Common,  Crimi- 
nal, Ecclesiastical,  International,  Mar- 
tial, Maritime,  Moral,  Mosaic,  Municipal, 
Positive,  Statute. 

%  Obvious  compounds  :  Law -contemning 
{Scotl),  law-obeying  {Goklsnuth),  A;c. 

^(1)  Bode  slaw: 

Astron. :  An  approximate  expression  of  the 
relative  distances  of  the  j'lanets  from  the  sun  : 

Mercury.  Venus.     Earth.     Mars,  Asteroids. 
Approximate  I    4      _.      4      ...      4      ._      4      _      4 
DiaUiicea     J    0      ..      3       ...       6      »     IS      „    S4 


10 


16 


Baal  DlataDces  3-»  7-8         10  U'3         ST'4 

Jupiter.      Saturn.    Uranus.    Neptune, 
Approximate  1       4        „        4        ...        4        ...        4 
DUtaoicM       J      4B        „      96        ...     192        ...    SS4 


U 


100 


19« 


SS3 


Baal  Distances       6i  95-1  192  309 

(2)  Boyle's  law,  Mariottt's  law:  The  law  of 
the  compressibility  of  gases.  The  tempera- 
ture remaining  the  same,  the  volume  of  a 
given  quantity  of  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pres- 
sure which  it  bears.  Tliis  was  discovered  in- 
dependently by  Boyle  and  by  Mariotte.  In 
Britain  it  is  called  Boyle's  law  ;  on  tlie  con- 
tinent and  in  America,  Mariotte's  law. 

(3)  Gresham'a  law :  [Greshah]. 

(4)  Grimm'*  iaic  :   [Gbimm], 

(5)  Kepler''8  laws :    [Kepleb"]. 

(6)  Law  of  (lie  Umd :  The  general,  public,  or 
common  law  of  a  country. 

(7)  Laws  of  motion:  [Motion]. 

(8)  MariotWslaw:   [lioyle'a  law], 

(9)  PascaVs  law  :  [Hydrostatics]. 

(10)  n'ageroflaw:    [Waoee]. 

lamr^aliidizig,  a.  Obeerring  the  law; 
obedient  to  the  law. 

law-biading,  s. 

Bonkbind.  :  A  plain  style  of  binding  in 
leather  of  the  natural  tan-coloiir  ;  calf  or 
aheep. 

law-book,  s.  A  treatise  on  law ;  a  book 
contiiiniug  statutes. 

Iaw-breae3l,  «.  A  breach  or  violatiou  of 
the  law. 

law-breaker,  «.     One  who   breaks  or 

violates  the  law. 

law-bnrrows,  s.  pi. 

Scyts  Law :  A  writ  or  document  in  the  name 
of  the  suverei^^'n  eaminaiiding  a  person  to  give 
security  against  oflering  ^  iulence  to  anotiier. 
It  corresponds  to  the  Englisli  binding  over  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  any  person. 

law-cal^  5.  The  same  as  Law-bindinq 
(q.v.). 

"  That  und^-done-ple-cnist-coloured  cover  which  la 
tecliiiicAlly  knt^wn  an  law-cal/."—jAckeiu  :  Pickwick, 

*  law-daughter,  s.    A  daughter-in-law. 

"  Hecuba  .  .  .  ulth  nn  hundrtd  law-dau^/iters." 
iit-xuijhurst :   Virgiti  ^neid  ii,  6Sa. 

*  law-day,  s. 

1.  A  day  on  which  the  court*  sit ;  a  day  of 
open  court. 

2.  A  leet  or  sberifF's  court. 

"Keep  leete  :ui(i  law-dayt." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  lii.  8, 


*  law-father,  s.     A  father-in-law. 

"Tbua  he  lato-fafh&r  helpiiiK." 

Slanj/hurtt :   Virgil ;  ,£neid  it  364. 

law-French,  s.  The  old  Norman-French 
dialect  useil  in  all  legal  documetits  and  judi- 
cial proceedings,  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  till  the  reigh  of  Edward  III.,  and 
still  kept  up  in  certain  formal  state  proceed- 
ings, as  in  the  giving  of  assent  by  the  sove- 
reign to  a  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses 
of  Parliament. 

law-lan^nage,  s.  The  language  or  ex- 
pressions used  in  law  and  legal  documents. 

law-Latin,  s.  The  debased  or  corrupt 
Latin  used  in  law  and  legal  documents. 

"Tlmt  qiicBtions  affecting  the  highest  interests  of 
the  conntionwealth  were  not  to  be  decided  by  verbal 
cavils  and  liy  scraps  o(  Law  French  and  Law  Latin." — 
Mttcaulity :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xl 

law-list,  s.  A  published  list  of  all  per- 
sons conTiected  with  the  profession  of  the  law, 
as  judges,  barristers,  conveyancers,  solicitors, 
attorneys,  &c. 

•  law-lore,  s.  Learning  or  knowledge  in 
resi>ect  of  law  and  legal  history. 

law-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  or  or- 
dains laws  ;  a  legislator,  a  lawgiver. 

"Their  Judgment  ia.  that  the  church  of  Christ  nhould 
admit  no  /(i(0-maArr<  hut  the  evangeliats." — Booker: 
Eccles.  Pulitj/. 

law-making,  s.  The  enacting  or  or- 
daining ot  laws  ;  legislation. 

law-merchant,  5.     The  same  aa  Com- 

MEUCIAL-LAW  (q.V.). 

*  law-monger,  s.  A  low  practitioner  of 
law  ;  a  jiettilugger. 

■'Though  their  cateriug  lawmongtr  be  bold  to  call 
it  kicked."  —JJiUoii :  C'dasCerion. 

law-offlcer,  s.  An  officer  invested  with 
legal  authority  ;  sjiecif..  applied  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  feolicitor-Geueral,  who  are 
the  law-othcers  of  the  Crown. 

*  law-padderlng»  5.  Meddling  or  in- 
terfering in  the  law. 

"Declaring  his  c^tp.'xclty  nothing  refined  since  his 
lav-puddering.' — JliiCon  .  CoUutcrujti. 

law-Statloner,  5.  A  stationer  who  deals 
in  articles  used  by  lawyers,  as  parchment, 
tape,  brief-paper,  &c.  ;  also  one  who  takes  in 
drafts  or  documenta  to  be  fairly  copied  or  en- 
grossed. 

law-writer,  s.  A  person  employed  by  a 
law-stationer  to  copy  or  engross  briefs,  detds, 
&c.  ;  an  engrosser. 

"law (2).  8,  [A.S.  hl(Ew,  hldw.]  A  hillock,  a 
mound,  a  hill. 

law,  laws,  intcrj.  [A  corrupt,  of  lord  f]  An 
exilamatiou  of  surjinse  or  wonder. 

•  law,  •  lawe,  v.t.  [Law  (l),  s.,  because  the 
operation  was  performed  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  forest  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
king's  game.]  To  cut  off  the  balls  and  claws 
of  a  dog's  forefeet ;  to  expeditate  ;  to  mutilate 
the  feet  of. 

"He  whose  dogge  Is  i\ot  tawed  &uil  bo  fonnde,  sbal 
be  an]erce<l,  aud  snail  luiy  for  the  same  lils."— Aarfo^; 
CvUec!.  0/  .Staiutes,  to.  I8fi  {Charta  tic  PorvtCa). 

'*  law,  *  lawe,  a.    [Low.] 

*  law'-er,  s.    [Eng.  law;  -er.]    A  lawyer. 

"  Couetouse  lawt-rx,  that  Gods  wotde  epyghtfullj 
hiitea."'~fia!e  ;  Thre  L<iwei,    (1510.) 

law'-fiil,  *  lawe-fol,  •  lee-ftil,  a.  [Eng. 
law;  -fiiU.1).] 

1.  Agreeable  or  conforniable  to  law  ;  allowed 
by  tlie  law  ;  legitimate  ;  unobjectionable  from 
a  legal  point  of  view  ;  legal. 

"A  warrior  seizing  frtw.A*I  prize  of  war." — Macaulajf  : 
Bist.  Emj.,  ch.  xliL 

2.  Supported  by  the  law;  constituted  by 
law ;  rightful. 

"  Judged  by  a  Jury  of  twelve  laviful  men." — Bobhet : 
Disc,  on  Laws,  p.  a9, 

•  3.  Just,  well-founded. 

"Thylustand  lawful  &iti."—Shaketp. .' i  Senry  VI. 
Ui.3. 

•  4.  Righteous,  loyal,  faithful. 

"To  use  my  lawful  sword." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v,  6. 

lawfuldays,  s.  jii. 

Scots  Law:  Ordinary  days,  as  opposed  to 
Sundays  or  to  Fast-days  appointed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government. 

law'-ful-ly,  *  law-ful-llche,  adv.  [Eng. 
lawful  I  -/,!/.]    In  a  lawtul  manner;  according 


to  law ;    legally,   legitimately ;  ^reeably  to 

law  ;  without  breach  of  the  law. 

"  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  danger  which  maf 
be  Uiwfulh/  averted  by  war  cannot  Inwfully  he  averted 
hy  peaceable  means."— i/ocautoy ;  Bitt,  Eng.  ch.  xziv. 

lavr'-fol-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lawfvl ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  beuig  lawful  or  conformable 
to  law ;  legality. 

"This  [judicial  trial  of  right]  yet  remnlns  in  Boni« 
cases  as  a  diviue  lot  of  battle,  tboueh  controverted  by 
divinen,  touching  the  lawfulnes  tii  it." — Bacon : Charg§ 
against  Duels. 

law'-giv-er,  "  lawe-gev-er,  s.  [Eng.  law, 
and  giver.]  One  who  makes  or  enacts  laws  ; 
a  legislator,  a  law-maker. 

"That  land  \ihich  their  great  deliverer  and  taw- 
giver  had  seen,  aa  fr.im  the  ftummit  of  Fiseah."— J/oc 
aulay :  Bist.  Eng  .  ch.  ixL 

*  law'-gXV-ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  law,  and  giving.] 

A-  As  adj.:  Legislating,  legislative. 

"God  himself,  lawgiving  in  person  to  a  sancttfy'd 
people." — Milton  ;  D^fctrine  <if  Divorce,  ch.  xvll. 

B.  As  STibst. :  The  making  or  enacting  of 
laws ;  legislation. 

law'-ing   (1).    law' -in,    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  tavern  reckoning.    {Scotch.) 

"  He  has  a  hantle  siller,  and  nevergrudgesony  thine 
tin  a  jKior  body,  or  in  the  way  of  a  lawi7ig."—ScoU  : 
Wat'erleg,  cli.  xxlJt. 

*  law'-ing  (2),  s.    [Law,  v.]    Litigation. 

"There  waa  such  lawiiiff  and  vexation  in  the  town«^ 
onedjkllie  BUitkg  niut  troubling  another." — Boliniih^d  : 
Con^juffit  of  Ireiand,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxilL 

*  law'-ing  (3).  s.  [Law,  v.]  Tlie  act  of  cutting 
off  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  dog's  forefeet ;  ex- 
peditatiou. 

"  Which  dlBiibliug  or  tawing  of  dogs  was  called 
hamhling  by  the  ancient  Foresters,  but  now  vxpedit*- 
ting."— .Ve/^on;  Laws  Cone  Uame,  p.  Tl. 

law^-land,  a.    [Lowland.] 

laW'-leSS,  a.    [Eng.  law;  -less.] 

L  Not  sul'Ject  to  or  observant  of  the  law  ; 
unrestrainea  by  the  law. 

"The  lawless  herd,  with  fury  blind. 
Have  done  him  cruel  wTonf." 
Cowper :  Burning  r^f  Lord  Sfan^field's  Library. 

2.  Not  according  to  law  ;  contrary  to  or  oih 
authorized  by  law  ;  illegal,  illegitimate. 

"That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above 
This  awful  sign  receive." 

^icott :  Eve  of  St.  John,  v.  4iL 

*  3.  Unrestrained,  uncontrolled. 
4,  Rough,  rude,  licentious. 

"  From  Uiwlets  insult  to  defend 
An  ori>han's  right."  Cowptr  .■  An  0d6. 

*  lawless-man.  s.    An  outlaw. 

law'-less-ly,  a^fc.  [Eng.  lawless;  -ly.]  In  a 
lawless  manner ;  contrary  to  law  :  not  agree- 
ably to  law. 

"  Fear  not,  he  bear^  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessli/." 

6haketp.  /  Ttoo  Gentlemen  cff  Verona,  V.  8. 

law'-less-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  lawless ;  -iiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lawless  or  contrary 
to  law ;  want  or  absence  of  legality  or  legiti- 
macy ;  liceuoe. 

"  There  is  no  kind  of  conscious  ot>edieQoe  tliat  Is  noi 
an  advance  ou  lawlessness" — 0.  Eliot :  Eomola,  iii.  U. 

lawn  (1),  *  laund,  *  lawnd,  s.  [Fr.  lande, 
a  word  of  d<iubtful  origin.  Cf.  Wei.  llawnt^ 
a  smooth  lull,  a  lawn  ;  Ital.  &.  Sp.  landa  =  a 
heath,  a  tract  of  open  country.] 

*  1.  An  open  space  between  woods  :  a  glade 
In  a  forest. 

•'Close  was 
Its  forest'n  sides  retiring,  '. 
Of  ample  circuit.''      Mason:  Eng.  Garden,  bk.  111. 

2.  A  grassy  space,  generally  in  front  of  a 
house,  kept  smooth  and  closely-mown. 

"The  sward  was  trim  as  any  garden  luvm' 

Tentiys<ni:  Princess.  Vb.    (ProL) 

lawn-mower,  5.  One  who  or  that  which 
mows  a  lawn  :  specif.,  a  lawu-mowing  ma- 
chine. The  most  cotnni'-n  furm  has  a  rev<>Ir« 
ing  cyliudei",  armed  with  spiral  knives,  which 
have  a  shearing  action  against  a  square-edged 
stationary  knife  set  tangentially  to  them. 
The  cylinder  being  driven  by  the  snppurling 
wheels,  the  grass  is  nijiped  between  the  spiral 
and  stiaight  knives,  cut  off,  and  delivered 
into  a  box. 

lawn-tennls,  s.  An  out-door  game  played 
on  a  i)ieceol  Kinooth,  level  sward.  It  remotely 
resembles  tennis.  The  players  are  sepaiated 
from  each  other  bya  low  net,  stretchingacross 
the  ground,  over  whicli  they  strike  a  teunia- 
ball  with  bats  resembling  tennis-bats. 


ftte,  fktt  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt« 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil ;  try,  Sfrlan.     »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a-    qu  =  kw. 


lawn— lay 


lawn  (2).  lawne,  s.  4  a.  [Etym.  doul.t- 
rul  ;  piol).  a  curruption  from  Fr.  linon  (Sp 
litum).  fruin  tin  —  tLix,  liuou  ;  Lit.  linum] 

1.  Fabric:  A  very  fine,  white  goods,  cotton 
or  linen,  finer  tlian  cambric,  of  an  oik-u  U-x- 
ture;  jiliiin  or  printed.  The  whiti>  sleeves 
Kliicb  form  a  cbaraoteristic  |iart  of  the  dress 
ef  a  bishop  in  the  Eiiglisb  Cliureh  are  of 
lnvn  ;  bence,  by  metonyniv,  theofflee,  dignity 
or  positioner  a  bishop.    (Cf.  Ermine,  a.,  I.  2.) 

••  Thow  llmtn  in  laini  and  Boft««t  ellk  lur^yd." 
J'rior:  Edvrin  A  hmrna. 

2.  PorctMn  •  A  flue  sieve  of  sill<,  300  tlireads 
to  the  inch,  through  which  slip  for  pojceliiin 
is  strained,  to  ensure  an  iniiialpable,  creaiuy 
fluid.    (Slip.] 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  lawn. 

lawn-sIeeve,  s.  A  sleeve  maue  of  lawn, 
as  in  a  bishop's  rolje. 

lawn-sleeved,  a.    Having  lawn  sleeves. 

•  lawn,  v.L    (Lawn  (1),  s]    To  convert  into  a 
lawn. 

"  Lawnfn^  ft  btindrM  pood  acre*  of  wlieat." 
^  Anstt-i/:  yew  Buih  OuUe.n'^ok, 

•lawn'-ydX".    (Eng.  fawit  (l);-y.]   Smooth 
and  level  as  a  lawn. 

"Through  foreata.  iiiountalna,  or  the  Mwh r/ ground  " 
liramif:  Britunniai  fast'iratt,  bk,  ii,.  \  I.' 

•  lawn'-y  (2),  a.    [Eng.  lawn  (2) ;  -y.J  JIade  of 
oi-  resemlding  lawn. 

law-so'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  from  Isaac  Lawson, 
M.U.,  autlior  ..f  A  Voyage  to  Carolina  in  1709.J 
Jlot. :  A  genus  of  Lythracea;,  tribe  Lytbreai. 
Lawsoma  alba  is  a  small, elegant,  nndsweetlv- 
se^nted  bush.  There  are  two  varieties,  L. 
tpinosa  and  L.  inermis,  the  tli-st  sjiiny  and  the 
oth3r  smooth.  It  is  wild  iu  Beloochistan,  on 
the  Coroniandel  Coast,  and  perhaps  in  Central 
India,  but  is  cultivated  throughout  India  and 
ftlrnishes  bennt  (q.v.).  The  seeds  yield  an  od. 
The  nowera  are  u.sed  in  perfuming  and  embalm- 
ing, and  a  fragrant  otto  is  dislilVcd  from  tliem 
In  Lueknow  and  Benares.  The  wood  is  grav 
hartl,  and  close-grained.  (Pro/.  Il'nll.)  A  del 
iMcUonofthe  leaves  is  used  bv  Hindoo  doctors 
to  purify  the  blood,  and  as  an  astringent,  and 
In  the  cure  of  ulcers,  skin  diseases,  lejrrosy,  6iC. 

Iaw'-8ult,s.  [Eng.  faw,  and  »«i<.)  A  process 
or  suit  in  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  supposed 
right  or  to  compel  another  to  do  one  justice ; 
litigation. 

Ktvlnj  the  priest  «  rislit  to  the  tithe  would 
laviiilfi  and  wninglet-  — Su-iAf. 

lawyer,  ■  law-er,  "law-l-er,  ».     [Eng. 

taw ;  BUif.  -yer.] 

L  Urd.  I.nng.:  One  who  Is  versed  In  the 
law  ;  one  who  fidlowa  the  profession  of  tlio 
law  ;  one  who  practises  in  law-courts.  The 
»erm  incluiles  barristers,  councillors,  advo- 
tal.s,  solicitors,  and  attonieys. 

■■The  lau:yrr,  (rra^bially  brought  Kll  builiiru  betow 
the  king  »  JudgM.  —Uame:  Bill.  Eng.,  IL    (App.  %] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Script. :  Gr.  («;xticoc  (nomikns)  =  one 
■Killed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  its  professional 
exjiounder, 

"Then  one  of  tbem.  which  waj,  n  lawver  luked  Him 
aquct.on,  leiniiUirg  aini.-JJud.  xxlT.  ai. 

2.  Xuot. ;  A  popular  name  for  the  Ixing. 
legged  Avocet,  Jlimantopus  nigrlaillis,  an 
American  Wading-biid. 

f  S.  IM.  (PI.):  The  long  thorny  shoots  of 
roses  and  brain  iilcs. 

lawyer  like,  (I.    Like  a  lawyer. 

•  lawyer  IJ?,  a.  (Eng.  totryer;  -fu.l  Law- 
yer! ike. 

"To  which  Mid  other  law-tmctatAi  I  refer  the  innr.- 
Sa"",!'  '";'■'"■'»  '^  ll'hi  I'oiuX.'-itlHon  :  Annnri,, 
Hikon  llatitHtc 

l&x  (I),  n.  &  «.    (Ut.  tixiu  _  loose.) 
A.  A.t  ufljccliit; 
L  Ordiwiry  Jjangunge : 
•  t  1.  Black,  loose ;  not  tiglidy  Btretclied. 

"Tiiongh  their  outwanl  ear  tie  kUiiiikoI  by  th«  fax 
»enil.r.iiic  to  nil  aouuda  that  come  that  viny.'~Uot<itr: 
XlfmtiilM  nf.Sj^rrch. 

•  2.  Uiose,  soft,  flabby  ;  not  flrii,  or  rigid. 

"TI.e  llcah  of  that  sort  of  flab  being  l<u  ftiid  aimiifv." 
—itnn     un  tht  cy'tirlon. 

•  3.  l^osc  in  texture. 

•  4.  Sparse,  thin  :  as,  tax  fnllagn. 

•  5.  Spread  out ;  not  closely  writlen. 

"Your  in(inu«crl|.t  Indeed  la  cloM,  and  I  do  not 
teek.n  mine  vcryli.t.  —Cow^fri  iryr*«  u:j«J,  ^  laj. 
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6.  Not  exact  or  precise  ;  equivocal,  ambigu- 
ous, vague. 

OcitYo'n  'ar'.^Z"!"  "~!'  *•  ""'iln'" «»•'■« algnl- 
Ti.    ^1    ;  "  every  leamnl  iumi  kuuwa.*— VortU  -Of, 

7.  Not  Strict  or  rigorous  ;  loose,  shick. 

„.'l',JJ?i  ■"y^'l;""*  ""  ''«■  •'"!  Indeed  could  not  be 
otherwlae.  -AI,uaiUat:  llUt.  Kng..  clu  111. 

"8.  Unrestrained,  uncontrolled;  free  from 
restraint  or  control. 

"MeauwhUe  Inhabit  loi.  ye  Powen  of  Hearen." 
J/i/'o'i-  A  i..  VIL  l«2. 

9.  Relaxed  or  loose  in  the  bowels,  and  sub- 
ject to  too  frequent  discharges. 

n.  ISot.  :  Loose,  not  conijiaet.  (Used  of 
parts  which  are  distant  from  each  otiier  with 
an  ojien  arrangement  as  the  panicle  among 
inflorescences.) 

,.*  B.  As  sxih^t.  :  A  looseness  of  the  bowels  • 
diarrheea  ;  a  lask.  ' 

1S.3C  (2),  s.  fA.S.  teax ;  Icel.  k  Dut.  ha ;  Dan 
laks;  Gcr.  facAs.j    A  species  of  salmon. 

*l!ix,r.(.    [Uit.laxo.)    (Lax,  o.)    To  relax. 

"Do  etiually  trouble  uid  tax  the  bellv."— CWtoia 
J/o»u<i(ync.  cli.  xU.  vwMvn. 

•  lax'-a-tiif,  s.    (Laxative.) 

•  libc-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  taxalio,  from  laxatus, 
pa.  liar,  of  lium  =  to  make  loose.]  Tlie  ai't  of 
loosening  or  making  lax  or  loose  ;  the  state  of 
being  macle  loose  or  lax. 

"  So  all  I  wish  muat  aettle  In  thia  sun 
That  more  aUength  from  l.ixatioHM  come." 
Cartwright  :  Sew  t'e^irt  ai/t  to  a  .Voile  Lord. 

lix'-a-tive,  •  l&ic'-a-tif,  a.  &  «.  (Fr.  laxa- 
lif,  from  Lat.  lazativiis,  from  taxatus,  iia.  par 
ot  laxo  =  to  relax,  to  loosen.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Relaxing,  permissive. 

"A  law  giving  isjmilMiona  turafti^  to  unmarrT  a 
wlfeand  m.vrry  a  lust."— J/*Vfon  •■  7rfracAeri/(,fi. 

2.  Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
opening  or  loosening  tlic  bowels  and  relieving 
fioni  constijiation.  Figs,  iiriiiies,  lioiiey,  and 
treacle  arc  gentle  laxatives  ;  castor-oil  by  no 
means  so  mild. 


Omitting  honey,  which  la  of  a  faxti/ipe  iiower  Itvlf 
the  powder  of  luadstouee  doth  rather  coustlpate  and 
bind.  — Broiene;  I'u/^.ir  A'rruur*.  bk.  il.,  cli.  IIL 

B.  As  subsl. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  tends  to  loosen  or  open  the  bowels  and 
relieve  fnini  constiiiation  ;  an  ajierient. 
"  For  Ooddce  love,  as  take  aome  taxatif.' 

Vhaucer :  C.  T.,  U.9V3. 

laxative  purgatives,  s.  pi. 

Plmrm.:  In  Dr.  G.iiT(»rs  classification  a 
sub-division  of  Purgatives  or  Cathartics. 

Ifi.x'-a-tive-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  (arofitie;  -jitw.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  laxative,  loosen- 
ing, or  relaxing ;  power  of  easing  constipation, 

ISx-a'-tor,  ».  (Lat.  laxatus,  )«.  jiar.  of  t<txo 
=  to  loo-seii,  to  relax.]  One  wlio  or  that  which 
loosens.    Spec,  in  anatomy,  as  (axa/or(ym;xini. 

•lix'-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  lax,  a. ;  -ist.] 

Churck  Hist.  (PL):  A  school  of  theologians 
In  the  Kiinian  Clnirch,  wlio  held  that  even 
slightly  probable  oiiiniuns  might  be  followed. 
They  were  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.. 
and  no  longer  exist  as  an  avowed  school;  but 
their  teaching  is  still  maintained  to  sonie  ex- 
tent by  tlio  Equiiirobabilists   and  Moderate 

Probabilists.      (rKOBADILISM.) 

"  Llgiiorl  Bide*  with  the  laxUU'—Xnei/a.  /irU.  (ed. 

ISx'-I-tj^,  ».  (Pr.  laxitf,  trim  IM.  tarllalem, 
aci  us.  of  laxitas,  tiuui  lazus  •=  loose,  lax  ;  So. 
I<u:i</u<i.]  ' 

■  1.  The  quality  or  slate  of  being  lax  or 
loose  ;  slackness,  us  ofa  eoid,  ic. 

•  2.  Looseness,  as  of  texture  or  structure ; 
want  of  cohesion. 

•3.  Openness;  want nf closeness. 

"  Inrochled  by  the  tarltti  of  the  oliAJUie)  In  which  It 
flowa  ~Olfft>yr  On  Jl'iliei. 

\.  Want  or  absence  of  exncliioas  OT  preci- 
sion ;  vagueness,  nmbigulty :  lu,  taxity  ot 
expression. 

S.  Want  or  niMrnce  of  strletnesa;  a  want 
of  strict  adbcroneo  to  morality  ;  loos<>nesa, 
licence. 

"The  known  laxUgoS  bla  prlndplM."— JfdMM/av.- 
Iliil.  /.'ill/.,  cb.  la. 

(J.  Want  of  Hirletness,  sternness,  or  rigour. 

"Friiii  the  eatn-nieuf  the  inuet  hicnaluloiu  rlgnur 
U'  that  of  the  nioel  er««lnl»iia  ttutUK.'-Ltwit ;  I'rvO, 
l.irl,  ».,niiin  //.il.  IIIUL  II.  in. 


bSil.  b6^j  ptfat,  J<5Wl;  cot.  90II.  ohorus. 
-tlan  =  ahan.    -tlon.  -Blon  =  ■hiln 


7.  1/ooseness,  as  of  the  bowels ;  the  opposlta 
Of  coetiveness. 

"  II  BomeUmes  It  cauae  any  laxUw.  It  la  In  Uie  aama 
Z'S,  '  "■  J™"  ""Prel-reJ-  which  will  duturb  a^ 
taaJlea  and  worka  by  purye  and  Torn  1 L ~— fipoanw- 
I  it/flur  Arroura.  bk.  II..  cb.  Ill  " 

•  8.  Roominess. 

J'i^'.T'  °'  "^''  '""'  "■'  '«eeIpt.--/WI«r .   nvak 

ISx'-ij^,  adv.  [Eng.  lax;  -ly.]  Ir.  a  Ux 
manner;  loosely;  without  exactness  er  pre- 
cision. 

l&x'-m^nn-ite,  «.  [Named  after  Prof.  E. 
Ijixniaiin  by  A.  E.  Nordenskidld ;  suff.  -iu 
(Jlfia.Xq.v.).] 

Jl'in. ;  A  mineral  separated  from  vau- 
qiielinite  (q.T.)  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tained over  8  per  cent,  of  phispborie  acid 
Its  composition  being  a  phosphochromate  of 
lend  and  copjier.  Its  physical  characters 
correspond,  however,  very  closely  to  vau- 
quelinitc,  and  laler  analyses  apiiear  to  point 
to  the  probability  that  it  inav  be  a  mixture 
A  similar  compound  was  analysed  bv  John  in 
1S40,  and  Hermann  has  announced  another 
under  the  name  of  pliosphoclmnnilc  (q.v.l. 
It  occurs  with  vauquelinit*  at  lieix^sowsk. 
Perm,  Russia.  ^ 

liix'-ness,  s.  [Eng,  ioi;  -hms.)  Tlie  quality 
or  state  of  being  lax  ;  laxity. 

"The  famcaa  of  that  menibmue  will  certainly  dead 
and  cnuiy  the  aound. "— /Mder  .■  Llemaut  ^  st^eec*. 

lay,  pr<(.  o/r.     (LlE(2),  f.) 

lay    •  legge,   •  lele,  •  loin  <pt.  t.  •  itid, 

leide,  laid,  j.a.  j.ar.  •  leglid,  •  leul,  laid), 
v.t  t:  i.  [A.S.  ItCiian  (pt.  t.  leixl',  ua.  iiar. 
gelegd),  from  lag,  Uvg,  ]«.  t.  of  (ieaan  =  to  lis 
(2) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  leggen  (\a.  t  legde.  Uide, 
pa.  par.  geltgt;  Icel.  ;r;jiy,i  (pa.  t  tagditi.  i«. 
par.  lagidhr,  lagdhr) ;  Dan.  ^■yJf  (|«,t.  lagdt, 
pa.  liar,  lagl ;  Sw.  liigge  (|>a.  t.  Uuie,  pa,  par. 
lagd);  Goth,  lagjan  (pa.  t.  lagida,  pa.  iiar 
lagiths):  Ger.  Ugen  (ua.  t.  UgU,  pa,  uar. 
gelegt).^ 

A,  Transitttw ; 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  to  lie ;  to  place,  to  set ;  to  place 

In  a  lying  position. 

"  Kche  leide  bur  downe  be  the  chllde.'    Oetarian.  Ut. 

2.  To  cause  to  lie  flat ;  to  licat  down  so  as 
to  lie  on  the  ground  ;  to  prostrate, 

"Another  ill  accident  la  taking  of  com  with  eraa> 
ralua  ill  harVcaL"— jllrtcoti .-  .Viilurai  //ulor> 

3.  To  throw  down  ;  to  overtuni. 

"  When  I  have  InU  Athena  on  a  heap." 

Shctkei/i. ;  Timon  of  .ilheni.  ly,  a 

I.  To  place  or  set  generally;  to  lix,  to  apply. 

",T" '">'.^'''"'*'"8,  he  waavery  lolli  to  lay  hia  Uua«ii 
00  IL  —.SKakeiu. :  Jatitu  Ctttar.  L  a. 

5.  To  construct,  to  lix. 

"  He  latd  a  bridge  of  tin  boata  on  the  rlrer."— JVno- 
at4/o*  -■  llitl.  Kng..  ch.  avli. 

6.  To  present ;  to  bring  forwnrvl  ;  to  pro 
duce  :  as.  To  lay  a  bill  belore  the  Commons. 

7.  To  keep  from  rising  ;  to  keep  down. 

"TII..U  aaweat  the  dalnael  Ing  the  dll^t  by  ■pniikltM 
the  noor  wltlt  waur.'— Aii'iy,in.-  /'t/i/nma  /■rxtfreM. 

8.  To  still,  to  allay,  to  calm. 

"  «'ho  with  brr  OMliant  Hiiger  atllleil  Ihe  roar 
of  thunder,  cbaaed  the  clouda,  and  r.iij  llie  a  Inda.' 
Milton .   P.  ft..  IV,  ta 

9.  To  cause  to  dlsap|H'ar  ;  to  exonlse. 

"  The  bualMiid  found  uo  charm  to  l.iw  the  itet  II  In  • 
lieltlcoat,  but  tile  rattling  of  a  hUddei  a  ith  lawua  t» 
It   ~L  Kitrttnse :  t'ublei. 

10.  To  disiiose  rtgularly  or  tccoding  t* 
rale  ;  as.  To  lay  bricks. 

•  11.  To  depict,  to  draw. 

12.  To  spread  on  a  surfaco. 

"  That  waa  t.tl.l  .m  with  a  trtiwvL' 

.SA,itr<,^     .<a  I..U  /.U>>  ft.  l» 

13.  To  place  or  set  Iu  Iho eaiih  for  gruwlng; 
to  plant. 

"  'Hie  chief  time  of  htiftHfi  gllllflowen  U  In  July 
wlnli  the  Sowert  are  gone,  '  -  )iortitn*r :  iitu^ndrr. 

'  IL  To  bury,  to  inti-r. 

"  Pavid  fell  on  aleep.  am)  waa  tnid  unto  hie  fath«« 
aiid  aaw  cvrruption    —Acu  kill,  ac 

Ii.  To  sot  or  place  sccrelly,  as  a  siian;,  ftir 
tlie  piirpoM'  of  entrapping. 


•  1(1.  To  add,  to  Join,  to  conjoin,  to  nnlta. 

"  Woe  uuto  them  tlial  /.iir  AelU  I..  neld,'-/*«it.j«  ».  | 

•  17.  To  inipulp.  to  chaiige. 

"  It  will  lie  I    ■  •  •    <ia  wbi>e  pn,.  ;,:enoe 
8b..oId  Iiave  kept  aln.rl.  teeUalnnl.  and  out  o(  luiaal 
Tlila  mad  young  man."       Wm4m;i      l/aiwfef.  it.  L 


9hln.  bonQh;  go,  (romtthln,  fhU;  sin,  aa:  expect,  Xonophon.  exist,     pli      t 
;  -»lon.  -»lon  -  ihiin.    -olooa,  -tlous,  -■lou*  -  sbus.     bio,    die,  *..  ^  b^l.  dfL 
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18.  To  Impose  as  a  penalty  or  punishment* 

"The  weariest  ami  most  lofitliccl  life. 
That  age,  ache,  i)euary.  iiuprieoament. 
Can  lay  <in  uature,  is  a  iinnutiae 
To  what  we  fear  of  death." 

Shakexp.  :  Measure  for  Memure.  Ul.  L 

19.  To  enjoin  ;  to  impose  as  a  tax,  duty, 
obligation,  or  rule  of  action. 

■*  It  seemed  good  to  toy  upon  you  no  greater  burden.  * 
— ^cMxv.  28. 

■•20.  To  place  in  comparison  ;  to  compare. 

"Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  fearful  ntnl 
dangerous  thunders  aud  liyhtiiiuga,  and  t'len  there 
•will  be  found  no  comparisou. '— /laMffA.'  Hi&t.  of  the 
World. 

21.  To  put  or  bring  into  a  certain  state ; 
followed  by  various  adjectives  :  as.  To  lay 
"b&ve,  to  lay  wa.ste. 

22.  To  exclude  eggs. 

"After  tlie  egg  is  lawd,  there  Is  no  further  jrrowth 
or  nourishment  from  the  female.""— tfacon.*  Nat.  But, 

23.  To  wager,  to  sUike. 

"  1 U  toy  my  head  to  any  good  raan"3  hat." 

S/iaket/}.  :  Loie'a  Labour's  Lost,  L  1. 

'•24,  To  plan,  to  project,  to  contrive,  to 
plot. 

"  This  plot  of  death  when  sJidly  she  hod  luid." 

Sh-tkerp.:  fiape  of  LucTece,  1,213. 

*25.  To  embroider. 

*'  A  scarlet  cluak,  I<tid  down  with  silver  lace  three 
Inches  broad.*— &'or(.'  Monattery.  ch-  xlv. 

*26.  To  pronounce,  to  declare. 

"  And  lay  a  aeatence.'"        Shaketp. :  Othello,  U  9» 
II.  Tech  nically  : 

1.  Gardening:  To  propagate  by  layers. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  To  prefer  or  bring  before  a  court  of 
justice  :  as.  To  lay  an  indictment. 

(2)  To  allege,  to  claim,  to  state  :  as.  To  lay 
damages. 

(3)  To  fix,  to  appoint :  as,  To  lay  the  venue. 

3.  Ropevw.ki)ig.  £c. :  To  twist  or  unite  the 
strands,  as  of  a  rope,  a  cable,  &c. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lay  eggs. 

"  Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will  moke 
them  lay  the  bttter." — Mortimer:  Husbandry, 

*2.  To  plot,  to  scheme,  to  contrive. 

3.  To  wager,  to  bet. 

%  1.  To  lay  a  ghost:  To  restrain  a  ghost 
ffom  appearing. 

2.  To  lay  about  one :  To  strike  on  all  sides  ; 
to  fight  vigorously. 

'■  He'll  Jay  about  him  to-day."— SftoAesp.  .'  Troilti*  A 
Creuida,  i.  2. 

*  3.  To  lay  along  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  prostrate,  to  overturn. 

(2)  Na7it. :  To  heel  over. 

4.  To  lay  apart :  To  reject,  to  put  away,  to 
lay  aside. 

"  Lay  apart  all  fllthines*."- /amw  1. 31, 

5.  To  lay  asiile  :  To  put  away,  to  get  rid  of. 
"Let  US /ay  aiide  every  weight,  aud  the  aln  which 

doth  so  easily  beset  ^lx"—Bebreu^i  xU.  1. 

*  6.  To  lay  at  one :  To  try  to  strike  one ;  to 
aim  a  blow  at  one. 

"  The  aword  of  him  that  laycth  at  him  canocit  hold." 
—Job  xli.  26. 

*  7.  To  lay  away :  To  lay  aside,  to  put  off  or 
away. 

"Queen  Esther  laid  aioay  her  glortous  apparel."— 
Either  xlv.  2. 

8.  To  lay  hy  : 

(1)  To  reserve  or  pnt  away  for  future  use. 

"Let  every  one  l-ty  by  him  in  store,  as  God  bath 
prospered  him." — l  CoriiU/iiitiu  xvl.  2. 

(2)  Tn  put  or  send  away  ;  to  dismiss. 

"Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themaelvea  for 
oomin^nd,  either  by  eea  or  land,  not  be  laid  by  as 
persons  unnecessary."— Ba«m  -■  War  with  Spairi. 

(3)  To  put  off. 

9.  To  lay  by  the  heels:  To  put  in  the  stocks ; 
to  contine.    (Shakesp. :  Henry  VIIL,  v.  4.) 

10.  To  lay  down  : 

(1)  To  give  up.  to  resign,  to  relinquish. 

'•  The  soldier  being  once  brought  in  for  the  uervice,  I 
Will  not  have  him  to  lay  dotcn  hia  arms  any  mure.  — 
Bpeiigrr :  On  Ireland, 

(2)  To  delineate  or  set  down  on  paper,  used 
specif,  of  the  lines  of  a  ship. 

(3^  To  stake  or  deposit,  as  a  pledge  or 
•quivalent. 

"  For  her,  my  lord, 
I  dare  my  life  la  7  ilown." 

.Sltakcsp.  :  Winttr'a  Taie,  U.  1. 

(4)  To  offer;  to  advance,  as  a  proposition ; 
to  declare  ;  to  affirm. 

"  Plato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  U 
permitted  to  befa"  a  just  man.  wbpther  ixiverty  or 
Blcknesa,  shalJ,  either  in  life  ot  uu 
good.'"— .4  dt/fton. 
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11.  To  lay  oms's  self  down :  To  lie  down. 

"I  will  both  lay  me  dtnon  la  peace  and  sleep,  for 
thou,  lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  In  safety."- /'^oim 
!v.  8. 

*  12.  To  lay  far:  To  lie  in  ambush  for.  (Still 
used  in  America.) 

"  He  embarked,  being  hardly  laid  far  at  sea  by 
CorLug-oyli,  a  famous  pXTate.'—Knollet :  Bitt.  of  the 
Turkea. 

*  13.  To  lay  forth : 

(1)  To  expatiate. 

(2)  To  dress  in  grave  clothes  ;  to  lay  out. 

"  Embalm  m«. 
Then  lay  me  forth  ;  although  unqueeiied.  yet  like 
A  queen."'  Sh<ike$p.  :  Beviy  i'lJJ..  iv.  2. 

14.  To  lay  hold  of  or  on :  To  seize,  to  catch. 

"  They  went  out  to  lay  hnld  on  him :  for  they  said. 
He  ia  b^ide  himself." — Jlark  iiL  31. 

15    To  lay  in  : 

(1)  To  store,  to  gather  together. 

"The  aboriginal    peasantr>'  of    the  neighbourhood 
were  Inijiwi  in  pikes  aud  kuivea."' — Macaulay  :  Bist. 
.  Eng.,  c!i.  xil. 

(2)  To  advance,  as  a  claim  ;  to  enter. 

*  16.  To  lay  in  for : 

(1)  To  make  indirect  overtures  or  offers  for. 

(2)  To  allow  for  ;  to  make  allowance  for, 

■"I  have  laid  in  fjr  these,  by  rebating  the  satire, 
where  Jiiatice  woulj  allow  it,  from  lArrying  too  sharp 
an  edge.'  — Uryden. 

17.  To  hiy  it  on:  To  be  extravagant;  to  do 
anything  to  excess  ;  to  charge  exorbitantly. 

■•  My  father  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  the  feast,  aud  she  hii/i  it  on." 

Shukeyp.  :   IVinter't  Talt,  It.  ft. 

18.  To  lay  on : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  apply  or  deliver  with  force. 

"We  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstliiat*  ;  blows  are 
the  prmjer  remedies  :  but  blows  laid  on  in  a  way  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary." — Locks :  On  £ditcaCioii, 
(ft)  To  sujiply,  as  water,  gas,  iic,  to  a  house  ; 
spL'cif.,  to  feed  down  sheets  into  a  printing- 
macliine. 

(2)  Inirans. ;  To  strike  with  violence. 

*'  I  will  lay  on  for  Tuscnluiu. 
And  lay  tbou  on  for  Kome." 
Macaulay  :  BaUle  of  L'lke  liegillut.  xxvUL 

*  19.  To  lay  one's  self  forth  :  To  exert  one's 
self  vigorously  and  earnestly. 

20.  To  lay  one's  self  open :  To  expose  one's 
self. 

*  21.  To  lay  one's  self  oitt :  To  exert  one's  self. 

22.  To  lay  one's  self  out  for:  To  be  ready  or 
willing  to  take  part  in  an>"thing. 

23.  To  lay  one's  hand  on  anything:  To  find 
anytliing  when  wanted. 

24.  To  lay  open :  To  cut  so  as  to  expose  the 
interior  of :  hence,  to  expose,  to  discover,  to 
disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  A  fool  layeth  open  hU  folly.* — Proverbt  xiU.  16. 

25.  To  lay  or«r :  To  cover  the  surface  ;  to 
spread  over  ;  to  incrnst. 

"  Behold,  It  is  laid  orer  with  gold  aud  silver,  and 
there  is  no  breath  at  all  inthemldetof  ii."-~BubaJJaJt 
li.  19, 

26.  Tolayovt: 
(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  jilan  or  set  out  in  open  view. 

(b)  To  Jilan  ;  to  dispose  regularly. 

(c)  To  dress  in  grave-clothes,  and  dispose  in 
a  decent  posture. 

"She  that  lays  thee  out.'        Shaketp.  :  Troilut,  11, a. 
((/)  To  expend. 

"  Honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  courtslee.* 
Hhaketp.  :  Timon  of  Aiheiit,  1.  2, 

*  (e)  To  exert,  to  put  forth  :  as,  To  lay  out 
all  one's  streiigtli. 

*  (2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  take  measures  ;  to  try, 

"I  made  strict  enq^uirv  wherever  I  came,  and  taUl 
out  for  intelligence  ol  all  places,  where  the  Intrails  ot 
the  earth  were  laid  oi>en." — W'oodtoard:  FoitiU. 

(h)  To  purpose,  to  intend, 

27.  To  lay  to : 

(1)  Trayisitii'e  : 

*  (a)  To  apply  with  vigour. 

"Lay  to  yuur  fingers,  help  to  hear  this  aw»y." 

Shakesp. :  TempcM,  Iv.  1. 

*  Q})  To  harass,  to  attack. 

"The  great  master  .  .  .  went  himself  unto  the 
etatluu.wliich  was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Baaea 
Mustaiiha."— A>io//«.-  Biat.  of  the  Titrke*. 

(c)  To  stay  the  course  of,  as  a  ship. 

(2)  Intrans,  :  To  strike  out  with  force;  to 
apply  one's  self  vigorously. 

28.  To  lay  to  heart:  To  feel  strongly  or 
deeply  ;  to  take  to  heart. 

"  Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell."— SAat«*p.  .■  Alac- 
beth.  L  6. 


29.   To  lay  up  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  store,  to  accumulate,  to  treasure, 

"Lay  up  my  words  in  thy  heart"— BeW.  xi.  18, 

(b)  To  confine  to  one's  room  with  illness. 
("2)  Naut. :    To  dismantle,   as  a  ship,  and 

place  in  dock, 

*  30,  To  lay  upon :  To  importune ;  to  soliciC 
persistently. 

"All  the  people  laid  so  earnestly  upon  him  to  take 
that  war  in  \ia.ud,"—KnoUet:  Bist.  oftlie  Turkes. 

31.  To  lay  siege  to  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  beleaguer,  to  besiege. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  importune  ;  to  annoy  with 
persistent  solicitations. 

32.  To  lay  wait :  To  lie  in  ambush  for. 

33.  To  lay  the  course  : 

Navig. :  To  sail  toward  the  port  iutended 
without  tacking. 

34.  To  lay  the  land : 

Naut. :  To  cause  the  land  apparently  to 
sink,  or  appear  lowei-,  hy  sailing  from  it. 

35.  To  lay  tlic  venue  : 

Lrw:  To  state  or  claim  a  certain  place  as 
the  venue. 

36.  Tu  lay  violent  hands  on  one's  self:  To 
commit  suicide. 

"  37-  To  lay  on  load :  To  strike  violently ; 
to  lay  on  blows, 

"  He  ridea  secure  in  Heroes  rode 
Now  be  begins  to  lay  on  load  " 

09id  BnglUhed  (ITOl).  pb  Itt 

lay  (IX  s.    [Lay,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That  which  lies  or  is  laid ;  a  row,  a 
layer,  a  stratum. 

"  upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  ■pou  thai 
A /ay  of  wood." — M urt inter  :  Butbandry. 

*2.  Station,  rank. 

*  3.  A  wagtT,  a  bet,  an  obligation. 

"Sir  Walter  looked  upon  it  as  an  uneven  fay  to 
■take  himself  against  Sii  A.ui\a&."—Oldya :  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  iialegh, 

4.  A  share  of  profits;  specif.,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  a  whaling  voyage, 
bargained  for  by  the  men  when  engaging. 
{American.) 

5.  A  scheme,  a  plan.    {Slang.) 

"The  lay  is  just  to  take  that  money  away.*— 
Dickens  :  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  zHL 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Cotton-ma nuf. :  120  yards  of  yarn.  The 
yarn  is  wound  on  a  reel  4^  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, eiglity  revolutions  of  which  make  a  lay, 
and  seven  lays  make  a  hank  of  840  yards. 
The  lay  is  also  called  a  rap  or  ley. 

2.  Flax-inanvf. :  300  yards  of  linen  yam, 
2.  Print. :  The  proper  position  of  the  sheet) 

of  paper  and  the  forme  of  type  on  the  bed  of  a 
press  or  machine,  when  ready  for  working. 

4.  Rope :  The  direction  in  which  the  re- 
spective yams,  strands,  &c.,  are  wouml  in 
forming  them  into  a  rope,  hawser,  cable,  &c. 

5.  Wool'Vianuf  :  A  quantity  of  wool  or 
otlier  fibre  in  a  willow  or  carding-niachine. 

6.  li'eaving  :  The  batten  or  lathe  of  a  loom, 
by  whicli  the  welt-threads  are  beaten  up  in 
the  shed  to  compact  them  against  their  pre- 
decessors.    [Lathe,  2.] 

lay-cap,  s. 

Weaviiig :  A  slat  which  lies  on  top  of  the 
reed,  and  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand  in 
working  the  lathe  or  batten. 

lay-figure,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  An  artist's  model ;  a  jointed  figure 
to  clothe  in  imitation  of  the  human  body. 

2.  Fig. :  A  character  having  no  existence 
except  in  myth  ;  a  typical  character. 

"  Psammetlchus,  who  has  served  as  a  layfigura  tor 
so  many  tales  tu  be  draped  upon. "— ry/or."  Early  BiU. 
Mankind,  ch.  iv. 

lay -race,  5, 

Weaving:  The  shuttle-path  on  the  lay  of  r. 
loom  ;  the  shuttle-race. 

*lay  (2),  s.ka.     [Lea.] 

A.  As  snbst. :  A  meadow. 

"  A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lay 

They  saw  "        liryden:  Plotoer  A  Leaf,  Wl 

B.  As  adj.:  Untilled,  unemployed. 

"Let  wife  and  land  lie  lay  till  I  return.' 

Beautn,  Jt  Fltt. :  Love's  Pilgrimage.  UL  ^ 

lay  (3).  s.     [Lathe  (2),  2.] 
*lay  (4),  s.    [Law.1 


l&te,  fdt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt« 
or,  wore,  "^^if,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syriaiu    ee  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu^^kw. 
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lay  (o).  •  Jat  s.  [O.  Fr.  lai,  lay;  Prov.  taw; 
cf.  Wet.  //<(i.i=.a  voice,  a  sound;  Ir.  laoi, 
Uwidh  =  a  song,  a  hymn  ;  Gael,  laoidh  =  a 
verse,  a  liymn  ;  A-S.  le^dk^  liddh  ;  IceL  lj6dh  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  liod  ;  Qer.  lied  =  a  soiik.]  A  song, 
a  ballad,  a  narrative  poem  in  8iiu]>le  style  and 
light  metre. 

"  Fitz-Eustace,  know'st  ttiou  not  some  lay. 
To  tpcvd  th0  Unserlug  night  it»  ay  ?  ~ 

Hojtt:  JUarmion.  111,7. 

lay  (6).  a-  &  s.     [O.  Fr.  lai,  from  Lat.  laicus; 
Gr.  AaiKof  (/ai'fcos)  =  pertaining  to  the  people  ; 
Aaoc  (laos)  =  the  people.]    [Laic] 
A-  As  adjeciire  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people,  as  distin- 
guialied  from  the  clergy  ;  not  clerical. 

"The  Inn  I"""!  of  lib  Slujeaty'a  subjects,  or  Buch  of 
the  i>eop1e  jw  nn  not  cuniiirfht-ndcd  under  the  deno- 
tnliiktiiiu  of  clt;rg3'.  may  be  dU-ided  Into  thre«  distinct 
■tiitc*.  tlie  civil,  the  military.  Hitd  tlie  inaritiiue."— 
BUxckitone :  Cummenl.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  12. 

2.  Of  or  ]*ertaininK  to  the  general  body  of 
people,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  are 
engaged  in  any  profession  or  pursuit. 

*  3.  Uneducated,  ignorant,  unlearned. 

"If  he  be  of  the  ttiii  Burte.  so  loyiieth  he  hinuelf 
unto  thp  f.ilne  i-ruphetfl,  to  persecute  the  truth. '^ 
3\nti(i/l  :    M'orkft,  p    lfl(. 

*  B,  As  siih^t.  ;  'l^e  laity. 
lay-brother,  lay-sister,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  HiM.  :  A  person  who  takes  the 
hal'its  and  vows  of  reli^'ion,  but  is  enii)lnyed 
mostly  in  manual  labour,  and  is  therefore 
exempt  from  the  duties  of  the  choir,  where 
such  exist,  or  from  the  studies,  &'j.,  incum- 
bent on  the  other  members  of  relijiious  orders 
where  there  is  no  choir.  The  first  instance  on 
record  of  lay-brothers  occurred  in  tlie  monas- 
tery of  Valloinbrosa,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Lay-brotliers  and  lay- 
Bitters  are  now  univt-i-sal,  or  nearly  so  ;  and 
are  found  in  the  sisterhoods  of  tlie  Anglican 
obedience. 

•■  ThlK  retre*t,  bo  suited  to  the  geniui  of  a  Gray,  or  a 
HLltuu.  is  uow  occupied  bv  a  lay-brother,  who  resides 
111  It  merely  to  keep  it  cleau." — Euttact:  ICaiy,  voL 
Ul..  ch.  X.  ' 

lay-clerk,  5.  A  person,  not  in  holy  orders, 
Willi  was  ori>:inally  a  dejiuty  or  substitute  per- 
forming the  musical  duties  of  a  prel>end  or 
canon  of  a  cathedral ;  a  lay-vicar  (q.  v.). 

*  lay-communioxi.  x. 

Eccles.  £  Ch.  Hist.:  An  almost  obsolete  ex- 
pression, frequent  in  the  Early  Church  to 
describe  the  state  to  which  a  cleric  was  re- 
duced by  forfeiting  the  right  to  exercise  his 
functions  without  being  excomnmnicattd  and 
losing  the  ordinary  juivileges  of  a  Christian. 
In  the  Rfjman  Church  a  cleric  in  minor  ordera 
is  reduced  to  lay-couimunion  by  marriiige  ; 
and  a  priest  disj)ensed  by  the  Pope  from  his 
obligation— wearing  the  clerical  dress,  recit- 
ing the  breviary,  and  observing  celibacy— is 
usually  jirohlbited  from  exercising  sacei-dotal 
fanctions.     (Addis  £  Arnold.) 

lay-oorporatlon,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Las/ror/f/jraeioiit  nn  tiUier  civil  or  eleemosynary. 
Tlie  i-lvil  are  «iich  as  ure  errcted  fur  a  variety  of  teiii- 
ponU  puriMfvea.  The  sovvrdi^'U,  for  liiiitjtuce,  in  inndu 
•  C"rvomtloii  to  jireveiit  the  j^iMlblllty  of  an  tntrr- 
rmffnutn:  other  lati-cm-txirntloits  are  erected  for  the 
geoU  auvcniiiiuiit  of  a  town,  and  m'iiio  (or  the  )ivlt<-r 
carrymK  on  of  dtvcnt  Biiecial  iiiniMmifH:  jis  the  CoIIck« 
of  riiysTcians  in  Li->ndi>n,  for  the  liuproviMni'iit  of  the 
medical  science;  the  ItDyiil  Hociuty  fT  the  ndvnnce- 
ment  of  natural  knowli<diic:  niid  the  Boilotv'  uf  Anti- 
quaries for  proinotini;  tlie  study  of  antiiiuniw.  Tliu 
elteiiioayiinry  «ort  an- cuth  (w  nro  conntittiU.'(l  fur  tlie 
pen'''t"'tl  dUtrilmtloii  nf  tin-  free  alnin.  or  b..iinty,  cf 
the  (oiiiidLTof  thum.  to  inch  jivnions  asliv  hajt<llrvcl<-d. 
CI  tills  kind  lire  nil  h»ii|>itAln  for  the  luHintvnaiicf  uf 
the  poor.  Hick,  and  Impotent:  and  all  courses,  l>oth  In 
our  uuivcnitlus,  AUd  out  of  them."— /Jlacktlonc :  Com- 
ment., bk,  1..  ch.  14. 

lay 'day,  «.  One  of  a  cttrtain  8ti]>i)lated 
nuiiiUr  (if  (lays  allowed  to  a  freiglitcr  or  chfir- 
terer  of  u  vessel  forluiuiinn  or  uiiloadint;  cargo. 

lay-down,  n,  A  term  api'lb'd  to  a  rer- 
tndi  style  of  collar  which  folds  down  over  the 
necktie. 

lay-fee,  s.  Lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay-lord. 
as  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the 
Church. 

lay- Impropriator,  n.     A  layman  who 

holds  the  great    lithe.s  of  a  benoOcro.      [Impro- 
PKIATOR.] 

lay-invostltnre.  5. 

TWlcs.  Ixtw :  Investiture  with  thti  tempo- 
ralities r.f  a  henetlce,  n«  dlHtinguished  from 
Investiture  with  the  spirltuiditiea, 

*  lay-lord,  f, 

}i'au(.  :  A  civil  memlHir  of  the  Hoard  of  Ad- 
miralty ;  a  civil-lord. 


lay-sermon,  s.  A  sermon  written  or 
preachetl  by  a  layman ;  a  sermon  on  secular 

8Ubjeet«. 

lay-sister,  s.    [Lat-brothcb.] 

lay-vlcar,  s.  One  of  the  oihcers  of  a  ca- 
thedral whose  duty  it  is  to  sing  that  portion 
of  the  music  of  the  services  which  can  Iw 
performed  by  laymen  or  men  in  minor  orders. 
In  some  of  the  old  cathedrals  tliey  formed  a 
corj'oration,  often  Jointly  with  tlio  priest 
vicars.  In  many  cathedrals  the  vicars  choral 
were  formerly  in  priest's  orders.  With  cer- 
tain exceptions,  in  the  new  cathednils  lay- 
vicars  are  not  in  holy  orders,  and  are  merely 
stipendiary  singers. 

*  lay- woman,  s.  A  woman  not  under  vows. 

"He  onteiulfd  to  set  forth  Luther's  heresy  teehtng 
that  presthed  is  uo  sacruueut.  but  the  l>tt\^x  of  a  lay- 
man or  a  lti!/-tcortuin  appointed  by  the  people  to 
prcache."— A'ir  T.  More  :   Workcs,  p.  U2. 

*  layd,  pret.  k  pa.  par.  0/  v.    [Lav,  p.J 

•  lay-en,  s.  pi.    [Lav  (2),  s.] 

lay'-er,  s.     [Eng.  lay.  v.  ;  -er.] 
L  Orditmry  Language  : 

1.  Ouo  who  or  that  which  lays. 

"The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  beat  sitters 
and  the  youugtat  the  best  layer§'~iloriimer :  IIxt»- 
baruiri/. 

2.  A  stratum,  a  row,  a  bed  ;  a  coat  or  coat- 
ing of  one  body  spread  over  another. 

"The  terreatrittt  matter  la  dUpoeed  into  strata  or 
l<i!/rrs."—H'vodisard:  FotttU. 

3.  One  who  wagers  or  bets. 
IL  Tecknioally : 

1.  Brickimrfc,  masonry,  dc.  :  A  course  of 
stone  or  brick  ;  a  tliiikne.ss  or  bed  of  puddled 
clay  in  a  canal ;  a  bed  of  mortar  or  cement, 

2.  Hti^sbandry :  A  limb  laid  a  part  of  its 
length  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that 
it  may  strike  root. 

"Trees  may  be  propagated  by  Iny^n,  the  evergreens 
abiHit  Bartli>4ouiew  tide,  and  oilier  treiv  alxiut  tiio 
uiiinth  of  February,"— .l/(f/cr;   Giirileni'r'$  Dictionary, 

3.  iMither-mantif. :  A  welt  or  strengthening 
strip, 

i.  Tanning:  A  pit  continuing  a  strong  so- 
lution of  tannin,  used  for  hides  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tanning  process  ;  a  bloomer, 

layer-on,  ». 

rrint. :  A  person  employed  to  feed  down 
sheets  into  a  printing  marhine. 

layer-out,  s.  One  who  exi>ends  money  ; 
a  steward,  a  dispenser. 

layer -up,  s. 

1.  One  who  lays  up  or  treasures  things. 
■  2.  One  who  destroys  or  does  away  with. 

"  Old  n«e,  that  Ul  lavt^r-up  of  beiiuty."* 

Shak€$p,  !  JJenrtr  »'.,  v,  a. 

lay'-er,  v.t.    [Laveb,  «.] 

H  usbaiulry :  To  propagate  by  means  of  layers. 

lay'-er -board,  lay'-er-board-ing,  lear- 
DOard,  5.  [Kiig.  layer,  and  board.]  linard- 
ing  for  sustaining  the  lead  of  gutters. 

•lay'-er-^,  o.  [Eng.  layer;  -y.]  Growing  In 
layers. 

"  From  h«d(e  to  laytrjf  boech."— /^rif^A  Hunt :  f'olt- 
afff.  \K  9. 

la-yette', «.  [Fr.]  Theonltltorvariousarticlcs 
ne<:cssiMy  for  a  new-born  inlatit. 

lay'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  ».    [Lav,  r.] 

A.  iS:  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C>  As  stibstantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  setting,  placing, 
or  depositing ;  the  act  of  depositing  eggs ;  a 
numlier  of  eggs  laiil. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Via /iter  i  ng :  The  first  rait  of  plastering 
In  two-coal  work.  Tlie  surfai-e  is  nimle  rough 
by  a  brooin  to  form  a  key  for  tliu  next  coat. 

2.  Jtftvf -making :  The  twisting  of  three  (or 
more)  yarns  into  a  Htrniid,  or  of  three  strands 
into  a  rope.  The  hooks  by  wliicli  the  strandH 
are  made  are  rotated  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  twist  of  the  oppo^it*^  yarns.  The  rope 
again  receives  a  twist  the  opintslto  of  the 
strnnds. 

^  iMijiHg  tm  of  hands :  (iHPOaiTioN], 
laying  hook, ». 

Rnpr-niiiK i  11  f7 :  Ono  of  tlif  Iron  hooks  on  the 
loles  of  a  ropi-walk  In  which  the  Ktrnnds  are 
il  as  twiHtcd. 


no 

Inl' 


laylng-machlne,  i.  A  machine  for  k^ 
Ing  up  yarns  into  i.-j^e. 

laylng-on  tool, «. 

Bookhiiuiing :  The  tool  with  which  the  goM- 
leaf  is  laid  on  to  the  cover  or  the  edge. 

laylng-top,  s. 

liupc-nuijji  ng :  A  conical  piece  of  wood 
placed  between  the  strands,  and  gradually 
withdrawn  as  the  lay  j'rogresses,  in  onler  to 
keep  the  twist  well  to  the  point  at  which  the 
strands  diverge. 

*  lay'-l&nd,  ».  tEng,  lay  (2),  «.,  and  land.} 
I^and  lying  untitled ;  fallow  land,  pasture 
land. 

lay'-man,  &     [Eng.  lay,  a,  and  man.] 
t.  Ordinary  Ijnngtuige: 

1.  One  of  the  peoi)le,  as  distinguished  ft'om 
one  of  the  clergy  ;  a  man  who  is  not  a  clergy- 
man. 

"  Laipnen  will  neither  admonish  one  another  them- 
selveai.  nor  sulfer  ministers  to  do  iL'— OorerMnM^q^ 
tA«  Tonyue. 

2.  One  who  does  not  belong  to  any, parti- 
cular profession  or  pursuit. 

n.  Ai-t:  Tlie  same  as  Lay-figure  (l)(q. v.), 

"  For  what  remains  you  are  to  have  a  hiymam 
almost  M  bi«  lu  the  life,  for  every  figure  in  |j«i-ticul*r ; 
ft  figure  of  wood,  or  cork,  turninx  upon  Joint*"— ^rr- 
<i*n..-  Iiufrt4n»tf  ;  Art  of  l'aintii\g.  f  iBO. 

* lay'-sMp,  s.  [Eng,  lay.  a.;  -ship.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  layman. 

*  lay"  -  stall,  *  laye  -  stowe.  •  ley  -  stall* 

'  lol-Stal,  >•.      [En^'.  I'Kj,  and  stall] 

1,  A  heap  of  dung ;  a  place  where  dung  Is 
kept. 

"  If  he  will  live,  abroad,  with  his  comiianlooi. 
In  dung  and  l«v*tatlt ;  It  is  wurth  a  fear." 
Bf't  Juiuon:  Evrry  Man  in  Jlis  Humour.  U.  fc 

2.  A  place  where  milch  cows  are  kept. 

*  IS.z'-ar,  *  laz-ard,  s.  [Fr.  laxre:  8p. 
lamro,  from  Lat,  JMsarus ;  Gr.  Aa^apa  (LoiO' 
ni$),  the  name  of  the  beggar  in  the  parable 
(Luke  xvi.  20),  a  contract,  of  Heb.  "ii^^ 
(Klfasar).]  A  leper;  one  infected  withatilUiy 
and  cont-igious  disease. 

"  Like  Ulysses,  a  low  Uizar  KtAud.'* 

S<ir<ije  .    Thf  it'attdtrwr,  r. 

lazar 'bouse,  s.  The  same  as  ttAZAKEiro 
(q-v.). 

"A  place 
Before  his  eyes  ftppenr'd,  wd,  noisome,  dark, 
A  lazar'hiHur  it  seemed."    Milton :  f.  L..  il.  Vt%. 

*  lazar-Uke,  a.    The  same  as  Lazarly 

(q.v.). 

"Moet  to«<ir-/t*fl  with  vile  and  loathsome  crusf 
&lntke4f- :  UanUvl.  I.  k 

l&z-ar-et',  14z-ar-^t'-td,  s.   [lta\.  lauertOo 

=  a'  plague-hospital.]    [Lazar.] 

1.  A  hospital   for    jiersons    suflering  from 

some  contagious  disease  ;  a  pcst-Iiouie. 

"Tiius  ho  .  .  .  .  moat  ittUvtlonati-ly  nttrlided  bU 
flock  during  a  dustructive  iH-Btllence.  enictetl  a  fiuar- 
rttlo.ixn'X  Mjrvi-d  the  funHtkcii  vkditis  wltL  his  own 
hands."— Aum Of     Italy,  vol.  \v..  ch.  I. 

2.  A  building,  ship,  Ac.  In  which  the  crww 
and  passengers  of  a  ship  arriving  from  some 
inb'cted  i>ort  are  placed  in  quarantine. 

3.  S.  room  ur  place  iit  large  nierchahtvcssvla 
In  which  provisions  ami  st^>res  for  the  voyage 
are  laid  up. 

lazar  ot-fovor.  s. 

Fathol, :  A  low  fever,  prevalent  In  cn»wded 
liUarclt'ts,  when>  theair  isovcrbtadt  d  with  sei>* 
tic  exhalations  f>-oni  the  |ialietits,  {DunyU~H»n.) 

L&z'-ar-ists,  I«ilz'-ar-itea,s.p/.  [Foretym. 

see  liVf.) 

Ueligious  Onltrs:  The  i>opular  name  for  the 
"Congregation  of  Priestji  of  tln'  Mission," 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  lu  March. 
1(VJ4,  and  established  a  few  yeam  Inter  in  the 
College  of  ijl.  Uuan*  at  Paris,  whence  tholr 
unine.  The  Coiigrrgutlon  (conllrmeil  tiv  Urlxin 
VIII.  In  Itl^U)  had  a  Ihivefohl  pur|H>Ao :  the 
tuinctltlcjitiiiii  of  iiH  own  niemberh,  the  work 
of  the  mi>sloiis.  and  the  Iralning  i>r  mi  exnu- 
I'lnry  clergy  They  were  rxpelh-il  from  FVam^ 
111  ll^'i. ;  atloweil  |o  ri'iurn  under  .\a|>tdenn  I. ; 
and,  under  the  Ucttorntion,  ti  liouiu'  was  n.t- 
signed  Ihein  in  tlin  Hue  du  tk'vres.  The  iiiis- 
Kioiis  Id  Chinn  and  tlie  1.4'vant,  left  vncaiit  by 
the  Muppn'HHioit  of  the  .Ifsuits  in  177a,  wen 
tmnsfcrred  to  the  I.,ju^iriHtii.  Thev  have  «.ne 
house  111  EnglantI,  one  in  .Sooijand,  and  llvv 
linusps  In  In*Liii(|,  when'  Miry  are  u»it:il||r 
known  aa  Vlneentlnmi,  from  Ihfir  ft.iindrr. 


I>61l,  b63^;  poht.  j<$^l:  oat.  90II,  ohorus.  9hin,  bench;  go.  ri;em;  thin,  (his;  sin,  sf ;  expect,  Xenophon.  oxlst.     -lAg. 
-dan,  -tian :  sti^n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  ahbn:  -fion,  -flon^^zhbn.    -tloua.    sloos.  -olous  ^  shiis.    -ble,  Hlle,  kc  =s  bfl.  dfL 
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lazarly— lead 


•l^'-ar-lj^,  a.     [Eng.   Uizar;    -ly.]     Like  « 
lazar  ;  leprous  ;  full  of  sores. 

l&z-ar-o'-ni  (z  as  ts),  s.  pi,    [Lazzaroni.] 

•  l&Z'-ar-oiis,  a.   [Eng.  lazar ;  -ous.]  Leprous, 
diseased. 


laz'~ar-wdrt,  las-er-wort*  s.    [Laserpi- 

TIUM.] 

•  laze,  v.i.Sct  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  lasche, 
lache,  hishe,  la:ih  or  laisk  =  vapid,  insipid, 
slow,  from  O.  Fr.  lasche  (Ft.  Idcke),  from  It;il. 
loKO  —  lazy,  idle,  from  Lat.  laxits  =  lax,  loose.] 

A.  Intraits. :  To  live  in  idleness;  to  speud 
one's  time  lazily  aud  idly. 

"  Up.  and  laze  Dot  t 
Hadst  thou  m;  business,  thou  oiuklst  ne'er  sit  so." 
MkldleUm :   tt'itch,  L  L 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  spend  in  idleness. 

"  He  thnt  takes  liherty  to  laze  bimself.  and  dull  liia 
flpirits  for  lack  of  nse,  slinll  find  the  mor«  he  sleeps. 
tlie  more  he  shall  be  drowsy."— IITiate/ej/ .-  Redemption 
Of  Time  (16341,  p.  23. 

*laze,  s.    [Laze,  v.]    Laziness,  inaction. 

"  Folded  ID  a  hard  and  xao\iTai\iilaze."— Greene  {from 
yever  Too  Late).  \\  301. 

Iaz'-i-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  lazy;  -ly.]  In  a  lazy, 
idle  manner;  idly,  sluggishly. 

"The  leaves  of  the  locust  and  wntnut 
Lazily  liuu^  fruin  the  boughs." 
Bayard  Taylor:  Bo>ne  Pastorals  ;  Augutt. 

la^-I-neSS,  «.     [Eng.  lazy;  -ness.'\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lazy;  idle- 
ness, sloth,  indolence ;  indisposition  to  action 
or  exertion. 

"  Shall  we  keep  oar  hands  In  our  bosome.  or  stretch 
earselvea  on  our  beds  of  laxiTiest."— Barrow :  Sermoni, 
vol.  iii.,  eer.  19. 

2.  Slowness,  sluggishness  :  as,  lazi-ness  of 
motion. 

•  laz'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  Zas(e)  ;  -ing.]  Lazy,  slug- 
gisli,  indolent. 

Uz'-u-ll,  s.     [PrOv.  Imiili ;  Fr.  &  Mod,  Lat. 
lapis  lazuli,  from  Low  Lat.  lazulitm,  lazuriiis, 
lazur ;  Sp.  &  Port.  aji(i  =  blue.]    [Azure.] 
Min.  :  [Lapis  Lazuli]. 

l&^-n-lite,  5.     [Lazuli.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
crystals,  frequently  twinned,  and  also  massive. 
Hardness  5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  3  057  to  3"122  ;  lustre 
vitreous  ;  colour  azure-blue  to  a  pale  greenish- 
blue  ;  streak  white  ;  brittle.  Compos.  :  phos- 
phoric acid  4t)"8  ;  alumina  34'0 ;  magnesia 
13"2  ;  water  6*0  =  100,  corresponding  with  tlie 
formula  AI2O3PO5  +  (MgO,FeO)HO.  First 
found  crystallized  near  Werfen,  Salzburg,  and 
subsequently  disseminated  In  a  sandstone  in 
Lincoln  Co.,  Georgia ;  and  massive  at  other 
/ocalities. 

"  That  princely  house  where  the  remains  of  Ignatius 
Loyol.i  lie  eiisbnued  iu  huttUte  and  ^o\>l."—^acaulay  : 
Bist.  Eng  ,  ch.  vii. 

Ifcz*-^,  "  laeS-iO,  *  laz-ie,  a,  [Eng.  laz{e)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Idle,  indolent,  sluggish  ;  disinclined  for 
action  or  exertion  ;  avense  to  labour  ;  slothful. 

2.  Sluggish  ;  moving  slowly  or  sluggishly. 
3L  Tedious,  tardy. 

"Enough,  1  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  nf  iieacefiil  day." 

Hciitt     Lady  of  Vie  Lake,  T.  4. 

4.  Causing  laziness  or  indisposition  for  ac- 
tion or  exertion  ;  enervating. 

"  The  great  dog  under  the  creaking  wain 
Uaugs  his  bead  in  the  la^y  lie;it," 

toii-j/clCoa  :  (i^ld^n  Legend.  Iv. 

•5.  "Wicked,  vicious,  wrong. 
lazy-back,  *. 

Vehicles  :  A  high  back-bar  to  a  carringe-seat. 
It  is  sometimes  made  slufliug,  so  as  to  be 
removud  at  will. 

lazy-bed,  s. 

A'i'ic.  :  A  method  of  growing  potatoes  ;  the 
•eed  potatoes  are  iilaeed  in  rows  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  covered  with  dung,  and  soil 
taken  from  either  side, 

lazy-bones,  s.    A  lazy  fellow ;  an  idler. 

*  lazy -boots,  s.    A  lazy,  idle  person ;  a 

lazy-bones. 

*■  Like  a  lazy-boota  aa  8ll«  is."— JtfraL  GatkeU  :  Sjftria'i 
lovers,  ch.  xxxv. 

lazy -jack,  s.  A  jack  with  compound 
levers  on  the  iniueiple  of  the  lazj--tongs. 

lazy-tongs,  s.  pf.  a  system  of  levers,  in 
pairs,  crossing  one  another,  and  turning  on  a 


pin  in  the  middle,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Each  pair  is  connected  at 
the  extremities  to  the  next  pair  or  pairs,  so 
that  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  first 
pair  passes  through  the  series.  The  motion 
is  used  in  many  appliances  and  machines. 
The  instrument  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  by  its  use  one  may  lift  an  object  at  some 
distance  without  rising  from  the  chair  or 
couch. 

laz'-za-ro'-ni  (laz  as  latz),  s.  pi.  [Ital., 
from' Lazarus,  the  beggar  in  the  parable.] 
[Lazar.]  The  poorer  class  of  Neapolitans, 
who  idle  about,  depending  for  their  living  upon 
o<ld  jobs,  such  as  running  messages,  acting 
as  occasional  .servants,  fishing,  &c. 

lb.,  s.  [An  abltreviation  for  Lat.  libra  =  a 
pound  weight.)     A  pound  weight. 

lea  (1),  ley  (1),  s.    [Lay  (i),  s.] 

1.  Cotton  :  One  humlred  and  twenty  yards 
of  yarn. 

2.  Flax-mnnufacture :  A  measure  of  300  yards 
of  linen  yam.    Also  called  a  lay,  rap,  or  cut 

3.  Weaving:  One  of  the  alternate  sets  of 
threads  into  which  a  warp  is  divided.  The 
whole  series  is  di\ided  into  alternate  sets, 
which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  loops  of  the  re- 
spective heddles,  so  as  to  be  raised  and  de- 
pressed alternately  to  form  the  shed  in  wliich 
the  shuttle  traverses. 

lea  (2),  *lay,  Mey  (2),  s.  [A.S.  kdh,  led 
(genit.  leahr,  ledge);  cogu.  with  Ger. /o/i  =  a 
morass,  a  wt)od.  a  bog  ;  Dau.  dialect  lei  =  fel- 
low ;  Dut.  ^(3  =  emi)ty.]  [Lav  (2),  s.]  A 
meadow  ;  a  grassy  plain  ;  grass-land ;  pastur- 
age. 

"They  seek  a  southern  lea' 

Lonnfeiloui :  Birds  of  Pmsage. 

lea-rig,  s.     A  grassy  ridge.    {Scotch.) 

"I'd  meet  thee  ou  the  len-rvj." 

Burnt :  My  A  in  Kind  Dearie,  O. 

•  leaph  (1),  s.     [Leech  (1).J 

leach-craft,  s.    [Leech-craft.I 
lea^h  (2).  s.     [Leech  (2),  s.] 

Iea9h  (3),  s.     [A.S.  leak ;  Ger.  lauge.] 

1.  A  vat  or  chamber  in  which  a  body  is 
placed,  in  order  tliat  its  soluble  portions  may 
be  removed  by  soaking  and  intiltration.  It  is 
a  filtering  operation  in  which  the  liquid  re- 
moves the  snluble  matter  from  the  material 
through  whicli  it  flows.  A  familiar  instance 
is  the  ash-leach.  In  the  bark-leach,  the  l>ark 
is  contained  between  two  perforated  horizon- 
tal partitions  in  the  leach,  the  lower  one  hav- 
ing a  coiled  steam-pipe  for  heating  the  con- 
tents. Tlie  menstruum  may  be  forced  through 
the  bark  in  either  direction  by  means  of  pipes 
furnished  with  valves  to  determine  the  said 
current. 

2.  A  quantity  of  wood-ashes  through  which 
water  passes,  aud  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 

Iea9h.  Iee9h,  let^h,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Leech  (3),  5.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  wash,  as  wood-ashes,  by 
causing  water  to  percolate  or  pass  through 
them,  and  thus  separate  the  alkali  from  them. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  through  by  percola- 
tion. 

leach-tub,  5.    [Leachi no-vat.] 

Iea9h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Leacb,  r.J 
A«  As  pr.  par.  £  luij :  (See  the  verb). 
B,  .4s  subst.  :  Tlie  act  of  causing  water  to 

pass  through  wood-ashea  so  as  to  separate  the 

alkali. 

leaching-vat,  .<:.  A  vessel  in  which  a 
material  containinga  soluble  portion  isexposed 
to  the  action  of  a  solvent,  as  water,  which 
dissolves  and  carries  away  the  said  portion. 

lead  (1),  •  led.  *  leed,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  lead, 
Irctd ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lood;  Sw.  &  Uan.  lod; 
Ger.  loth;  M.  H.  Ger.  lot.] 

Au  As  siib>ita7itive : 

I,  Ordinary  lM.ng\iage: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"There  la  a  great  difference,  aud  discemnbl© even  to 
the  i-,\t.  betwixt  the  several  orea;  for  inatance,  of 
lead.' — Boyl^  :    tVorks.  l.  3i  j. 

2.  A  small  stick  of  graphite  or  plumbago 
used  in  pencils. 

3.  (PI):  A  flat  roof  covered  with  sheet-lead. 

4.  Tlie  came  of  a  diamond-paned  or  lattice- 
casement.     [Games.] 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Alchemy:  Lead  was  known  to  th^  an- 
cients, and  assigned  to  the  planet  Saturn,  and 
hence  was  represented  by  the  alchemists  by 
the  same  sign. 

2.  Archmol..  Hist,  Ac. :  Lead  is  one  of  the 
most  anciently  known  metals,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  Moses.  It  appe;irs  to 
have  been  confounded  with  the  metal  tin, 
Pliny  being  the  first  to  distinguish  them  under 
the  names  Plumbum  nigrum  and  Plumbum 
candidum,  because  of  their  different  colours. 
It  was  produced  in  England  during  the  Roman 
oceujiation,  numerous  pigs  of  it  with  Latin 
inscriptions  having  been  found.  It  would 
appear  probable  it  that  was  obtained  even 
earlier,  the  remains  of  rude  furnaces  having 
been  found  in  Derbyshire  and  other  places. 

3.  CAr?n. :  Symbol  Pb".  Atomic  weight,  207. 
A  diatomic  metallic  element  known  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  lead  of  commerce  is  almost 
all  obtained  from  the  native  lead  sulphide, 
which  occurs  in  veins,  particularly  in  the 
clay-slate  of  Cornwall  and  mountain  limestone 
of  Cumberland.  It  is  extracted  from  the  na- 
tive ore  by  roasting  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
with  one-twentieth  part  of  lime,  and  allowing 
free  access  of  air.  The  ore  (PbS)  pa.sses 
through  seveml  stages  during  the  process  of 
reduction,  but  liually  yields  up  its  sulphur  aa 
sulphurous  acid.  The  metallic  lead  still  con- 
taining silver,  antimony,  and  copjier,  is  run 
off  and  submitted  to  the  desilverisation  pro- 
cess (Pattison's),  which  consists  essentially  of 
a  concentration  of  the  silver  by  repeatedly 
crystallizing  the  lead  from  its  melted  condi- 
tioQ,  the  melting-point  of  tlie  argentiferous 
alloy  being  lower  than  that  of  pure  lead. 
When  the  alloy  contains  300  ounces  to  the 
ton,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  a  blast  of  air 
allowed  to  play  over  it,  which  removes  the 
lead  as  oxide  and  leaves  the  silver  in  the  pure 
state.  Lead  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and 
is  one  of  the  suflcst  of  metals.  It  may  be 
cut  with  the  nail,  and  leaves  its  mark  upon 
paper.  Its  diu-iiUty  and  tenacity  are  low  in 
the  scale,  l>ut  it  may  Ijc  converted  into  toler- 
ably thin  sheets,  as  well  as  drawn  into  wire. 
It  fuses  at  320°,  and  uiay  with  difficulty  be 
obtained  in  cubic  or  octahedral  crystals.  Its 
sp.gr.  =11';j8.  The  lead  of  commerce  is  often 
nearly  pure,  and  can  be  obtained  perfectly  so 
by  reduction  of  the  pure  nitrate.  It  is  not  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  and  acetic 
acids.  Metallic  lead,  exposed  to  the  action  of 
air  and  pure  water,  is  powerfully  corroded,  and 
as  a  result  the  water  is  found  to  have  dissolved 
the  oxide  of  lead.  The  impurities  of  most 
waters  modify  this  tendency  by  forming  a  thin 
film  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  aud  so  pre- 
venting any  further  oxidation.  The  presence 
of  nitrates  and  ammonia  favour  the  solution 
of  lead,  and  sulphates  and  phosphates  dimin- 
ish the  tendency.  As  a  sanitary  precaution, 
slate  cisterns  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
leaden  ones.  Lead  enters  into  the  composition 
of  type-metal,  pewter,  Britannia  metal,  and 
plumbers'  solder.  The  best  tests  for  lead 
are  hydric  sulphide,  which  forms  a  black  sul- 
phide, and  potassic  chromate,  which  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  lead  chromate. 

4.  Knitting-machine : 

(1)  Solder  in  which  various  members  ara 
imbedded,  and  by  which  they  are  attached. 

(2)  The  tin  socket  which  forms  a  haft  for 
the  knitting-needle. 

6.  Min. .'  Tlie  United  States  is  now  a  large 
producer  of  lead,  and  particularly  Colorado, 
whose  silver  smelting  works  yield  a  large  by- 
product of  tliia  useful  metal.  The  principal 
mines  and  works  are  at  Leadville,  where  the 
ore  is  native  carbonate  of  lead.  Much  lead 
has  also  been  obtained  in  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho, 
New  Mexico,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  Lead  is 
also  found  iu  several  jiarts  of  Europe. 

6.  Naut.  :  A  plummet  or  mass  of  lead  used 
in  sounding  at  sea.  An  ordinary  hand  lead 
weighs  from  T  to  11  pounds,  attached  to  a  line 
of  20  fathoms  length.  The  line  is  marked  at 
2,  3,  5,  7,  10,  13,  16,  17  and  20  fathoms;  the 
numbers  between  the  marks  are  called  deeps. 
Thus  "  by  the  mark  twain,"  "  quarter  less  5/* 
"aud  a  half  7,"  "by  the  deep  9,"  indicate 
those  depths  respectively.  The  deep-sea  lead 
weiglis  25  to  30  pounds,  with  a  much  larger 
line  marked  at  every  10  fathoms. 

7.  Pharmacy:  Nitrate  of  lead  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  powiler  is  said  t^i  be  very  valuable 
in  Onychia  maligna.    (Garrod.) 


bte,  fS.t,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill ;  try,  Sjrrlan.     ce,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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8.  Print.  :  A  thin  plate  of  type-metal,  less 
than  type-liejglit. 

B.  .-l.-i^ru/j.  ;  Made  of  lead  ;  containing  lead  ; 
consist iii;j;  rii<»re  or  less  of  leiwl. 

lead-alaminate,  «. 

Mill.  :  The  s;iine  a-s  PLUHBOR&sitriTe(q.T.> 
lead-antimonate.  s. 

Min,  :  The  same  as  Hindhkimite  (q.v.)- 
lead  antlmonial-sulplilde,  :■ 

mill.:  Tlie  same  aa  Bournonite  aud  Boui-- 

AN(1KIIITK  (q.v.), 

lead-arming,  s. 

Naitt.  :  A  piece  of  tallow  pressed  Into  the 
lower  part  of  the  sounding-lead,  in  order  to 
ascertain  tlie  nature  of  the   bottom.      [AaM- 

lead-arseziate.  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Mimetite  (q.v.). 
lead-ash,  5.    The  slug  or  refuse  of  lead. 
lead-bath,  s. 

Mcl'il.  :  A  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold 
or  silver  from  comminuted  ore  by  exposing  it 
mechanically  to  molten  lead,  with  which  it 
forms  an  alloy. 

lead-carbonate,  s. 

1.  (Vu-m.;  PhC(.>3  =  COPbO",  the  white 
lead  of  tlie  pitinter.  It  is  produced  by  ex* 
posing  metallic  lead  to  the  a('tion  of  weak 
vine^'ar  in  the  presence  of  carl)onic  acid 
arisiMj;  from  decomposing  spent  tiin,  which 
Is  i)laeed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  lead. 
A  gradual  process  of  oxidation  goes  on,  the 
oxide  tormed  being  slowly  converted  into  car- 
bonate. Itis  then  pulverised  to  an  impaljiable 
powder  under  water. 

2.  Min.  :  The  same  as  Cerussite  (q.v.X 
lead-chlorlde,  s. 

1.  ('hem.:  PhvA.>.  Obtained byprecipltatinga 
solution  of  lead  niti-ate  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  soluble  in  thii-ty-three  parts  of  bailing 
water,  and  cryst.iUizes  in  delicate  six-sided 
needles. 

2.  ^fi>l.  :  The  same  as  CoxuNStTE  (q.v.). 
lead  ohloro -carbonate,  s. 

Min.  :  Tlie  same  as  Ckumfohdite  (q.v.). 
lead-chr ornate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Crocoite  (q.v.). 

Icad-chromomolybdate,  s. 

Min.  :  A  red  variety  of  Wulfenite  (q.v.), 
Cnntaitiiug  chromium. 

lead-chromoptaosphate,  s. 

Min  :  An  nraiige-red  variety  of  Pyromor- 
phit*;  (<|.v.),  contjiining  chromium. 

lead-colic.  $. 

I'athnl. :  Colic  produced  by  lead  polsonlDg 
(q.v.) 

lead  coloured,  a 

lint. :  tjlatc  gray,  with  a  slightly  metallic 
lustn- 

load-comb.  s.      A  comb  made  of  lead, 

used  for  the  purpose  of  darkening  the  hair. 

"  Nur  y*t  leadcom'i  wu  on  tho  toilet  plnccd. 
Nor  yet  Urutul  cyebrowi  were  reiluceu  by  |w«t«.* 

Oarih :  Claremunt,  M. 

lead -cutter,  b. 

Print. :  A  knife  for  cutting  leads  which  aro 
held  in  a  tray  the  while. 

lead-flat.  5.    A  level  roof,  consisting  of 

sheet-lead  laid  on  boarding  and  joists. 

load-furnace.  ».  The  furnace  by  which 
tlie  ores  of  lead  are  reduced  to  tho  metallic 
state.  The  sulpliorct,  commonly  known  as 
galena,  Is  the  principal  source  from  which  the 
piifi;  metjil  Is  <|eiived.  Tho  orc,  having  been 
picked.  Is  broken  and  washed  to  separate  earthy 
and  Hlliceoiis  mattent.  It  is  then  roasted  until 
nbout  half  the  cliarge  is  cntiverted  int<p  sul- 
ph;iU)  of  lend,  when  this  and  tho  jmrlion  whir-h 
remains  Intat^t  are  thorougtdy  mixed,  and  tho 
heat  rapidly  Increased,  by  wliicli  niejum  sul- 

Idiuroiis-aeid  Is  driven  off,  and  |iure  mutallic 
enil  remains. 

load-glanoo.  s. 

Min.  :  The  samo  as  Qalrmite  (q.v.). 
lead-gray,  «.  &  a. 

A.  -'Is  suhst. :  A  colour  resembling  load. 

B.  A$adj.  :0i  a  gray  colour  like  lead  ;  leaden 

gray. 


lead-lights,  s.  pi.  A  form  of  casement 
wiiiiii.w  in  which  small  panes  are  Uxed  in 
lea<ien  cames,  which  are  attached  to  croaS' 
bars  called  aaddle-bars. 

lead-Uke.  adv.  As  heavy  as  lead  ;  like 
lead. 

"  The  turban  on  hli  hot  brow  prvwwNl, 
The  Quvil  welgh'^l  ItutdlUui  on  liU  breast. 

Bgron .-  Siege  </  Vorintfi,  tUL 

lead-line,  s. 

.%*((((/.;  A  sounding-line. 

lead-mill,  s.  a  circular  disc  of  lead  with 
an  abradant  powder,  used  by  tlie  lapidary  for 
roughing  and  grinding. 

lead  mine,  s.    A  mine  from  which  lead 

or  lead-ore  is  obtained. 

lead  molybdate,  s. 

Mill.  :  Tiie  same  as  Wi'LPENITK  (q.v,). 

lead  morio -carbonate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Cuomforditk  (q.v.X 
lead -nail.  s. 

1.  Ord.  Ijang.  :  A  small,  round-headed,  cop-- 
peralloy  nail,  used  for  fastening  lead-sheets  on 
roofs. 

2.  Saut.  :  A  scupper-naiL 
lead-ochre,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Massacot  (q.v.). 

lead-ore.  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Galenite  (q.v.). 

U  Brown  and  Green  Lead  ore  =  Pyromor- 
phite  and  Mimetite  ;  Red  Lead  ore  =  Crucoito  ; 
Wliite  Lead  ore  =  Cerossite ;  Yellow  Lead  ore 
=  Wulfenite. 

lead-oxide,  s. 

1,  Chfm.  (Pi):  PbO  (i)rotoxide),  litharge, 
PbO..,  (dioxide),  -JPbO.PbUared  lead.  The  pro- 
toxide is  usually  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the 
metal  in  a  current  of  nir,  in  which  c;ise  it 
forms  a  scaly  lujiss  of  a  yellow  colour;  sp. 
gr.  =  9-2. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  HASsioorasd  Minium 
(q.v.). 

lead'Oxychloride.  s, 

Min.  :  The  same  as  MATLOcKiTEand  Mi:ndip- 
ITE  (q.v.). 

lead  oxychloro -Iodide,  s. 

Min. :  The    same    as   iScHWARTZEMBEROlTK 
(q.v.). 
lead-palsy,  s, 

Pcth"l.  :  Palsy  following  or  accompanying 
Paintei'^i'  Colic  [Lead-poisosino],  though  it 
may  arise  independently  of  it 

lead-pencil,  s.  A  marking  and  dmwlng 
instrument,  made  by  enclosing  asliji  of  graph- 
ite (coiTim"iily  called  plumbago,  orblackdeatl), 
in  a  casing  of  wood.  This  is  genenilly  round 
or  hexagonal,  but  large  i)oncils  for  the  use  of 
c-'irjientera  and  others  are  sometimes  made 
oval  in  section. 

lead- phosphate,  a. 

Min. :  The  sjune  as  Pvromorphite  (q.v.). 
load -plant,  3. 

Hot.:  An  American  name  for  Amorpfui 
cayii'scens. 

lead-poisoning,  «. 

Mfd. :  Painters'  colic;   characterized  by  a 

blue  line  ahmg  the  gums,  with  dropped  wrist 
indicative  of  jialsy, swelling  of  the  t^jnguo  ;  oc- 
casionally, pains  In  the  stomachy  bowels,  and 
bones,  with  debility  and  emaet;ition.  The 
only  remedy  Is  thu  cliniinaliou  of  thO  lead 
front  the  Mvstem. 

lead  pot,  8. 

M^-tal.  :  A  cru(  ible  OF  pot  for  melting  load. 
lead  selonate.  '. 
Min.  :  The  tiame  as  Kkhbtehite  (q.v.). 
load  selonlde.  «■ 

Miti.  :  The  sjimo  as  CUAUUTiiALiTt:  (q.v.X 
lead  Shot,  .«.    I8110T,  «.] 
lead  sinlcor.  t. 

liitittiiui'ti'irh.  :  One  of  tho  dovlcoa  which 
alt^Tinitc  with  the  Jack. sinkers  In  the  <lepreH- 
sioii  of  the  loo|.s  Wlween  the  ne«'dlvs.  Tlio 
leail-sliikers  iire  all  attached  to  tuie  bar,  called 
tlie  slnker-lmr,  aiitl  are  raised  or  lowoiod  all 
Ujg  ether. 

load  sub  so  squi  chroma  to,  ■. 


3/i'i.  ;  Til. 


an  l'iivt.Nn:<M  Miiunt:  (q.v.). 


lead  sulphate.  ». 

Mtn.  :  The  vinii-  as  Asoi.K8lTK(q.v.^ 

lead  sulphate- carbonate,  5. 

Min. :  'ihe  same  as  Lanahkitk  (q.v.). 

lead  sulphate -tricar bonite,  «. 

Min.:   The    same   a.s   LtAiuiiLLirK  aud  80i 
8ANSITK  (q.v.). 

lead -sulphide,  t. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Galemte  (q.T.). 
lead-teUurido,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Altaite  (q.v.). 

lead -tree.  s. 

Vhem.  :  The  soiue  as  Arbok  Dia.n'A  and 
Aruor  .Satukni. 

lead-tungstate,  s. 

Mill.  :  The  .siune  as  Stolzite  (q.T.). 
lead- vanadate.  ». 

Min. :  The  s-uiie  as  Vanadintte  (q.T.^ 
lead-vitriol.  ». 

Min. :  The  same  as  Anolesite  (q.v.). 
lead- work,  s. 

1.  Those  jiarts  of  a  building  or  other  straiv 
ture  in  which  lead  is  the  chief  material  use»l, 

2.  (PL):  A  place  where  lead  is  extracted 
from  the  ore. 

lead  (1),  v.t.     [Lead  (!).«.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cover  or  fit  with  lead  In 
any  way. 

"  He  (lulitonetb  the  clay  with  his  kito.  he  ftii|iHeth 
himself  to  U-td  tt  over;  and  he  U  dlligeiit  to  uudu 
clejtn  the  turuacc'—ikctut,  xxxvllL  30. 

2.  Print.:  To  si-ace  out  or  widen  the  sfvaoe 
between  lines  by  inserting  leads  between  lliem. 

lead  (2).  '  lede  (pa.  t  *  kutde,  *  Udde,  led  ; 
pa.  par.  *  lad,  '  yUtd.  led),  v.t.  &  t.  [A.3, 
hf-dfin  (pn.  t.  l(fdd;,  yz.  ;var.  Iduled)  =  to  show 
the  way  ;  /»/  =  a  path,  a  way,  from  lidhan  => 
to  travel,  to  go;  cogn.  with  Icel.  leidha  =  to 
lead  ;  from  Uidli  =  a  way  ;  from  lidha  =  to 
g<i,  to  p.iss,  to  move  along;  Sw.  leda  ~  to 
lead  ;  from  led  =  R  way,  a  coui-se  ;  from  tide  a 
to  pass,  to  go  on  ;  Dan.  Ude  -to  lead  ;  froro 
led  =  a  gate  ;  from  Ude  =  to  glide  on;  Ger. 
leiten  =  to  lead  ;  from  O.H.Ger.  lidan  ^  t"  go, 
to  go  away  ;  Dut,  leiden  ~  to  l«id  ;  Golh.  yo- 
Uitfuin  =  to  go  :  pa.  t  ga-laith  ;  pa.  {toi  ^o- 
lithans.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  IjanijitaQt : 

1.  To  guide  or  conduct  with  the  hand. 

"Tlicy  thnut  hiu;  out  of  the  city,  wiU  led  tilm  onto 
ttie  brow  of  the  \\\\V—t.uke  Iv.  20. 

2.  To  coTiduct ;  to  guide  or  direct  in  the 

movements. 


3.  To  guide  by  showing  tho  way  ;  to  con- 
duct, to  direct 

"When  thou  {roeet.  It  »hAll  l«ad  thee.'— pn>».  t1  & 

4.  To  precede  ;  to  introduce  by  going  llrst, 

•'  I  liiive  rcrelvoJ  much  iKHiour  by  y«ur  i>rr*riicw, 
AikI  yp  dIikII  llutl  me  tItMikful.    Lfnd  tlif  wsj, 
lord"."  Shttkeii:  .    U*nrg  nil.,  r.  L 

6.  To  keep  In  front  of ;  to  be  faster  than. 

"  (liililhftwk  tukd  no  dlRloulty  lu  l0adinff  lUid  lieatlM 
Ju\i\leT.'—neld,  Jiui   SB,  IMi 

ti.  To  guide;  to  show  the  method  of  attaining. 

7.  To  luduee,  to  prevail. 

"What  Idhl.  r  .Md  In  hononr. 
l^  by  Uie  ImtuiXtlK]  cuiiductof  iii>  »uiil.' 

.■>AijJtM;>.  -  3  llrtiry  IV..  r,  t. 

8.  To  have  a  direction  or  tenilcncv  towardi; 
to  conduct.    {Hhnke-^fK  :  Sonntl  P.V.^ 

9.  To   hold   Uie  Itmt    place  amungat;   lo 
guide  :  as,  Mr. led  the  violtna. 

10.  To  pjuw,  to  BiHjnd. 

"To  fancy  the  mui  "t  wit  m  l^tMnf  k  ver>  •(TM* 
kbie  Itli.'    —llolUtmUS  ;  On  rvlite  Ltaming,  ch    Jt- 

11.  To  C.1UVL'  t«>  Hpend  or  piM  :  u,  To  Itad  • 
person  a  inlaemblo  life. 

n.  Cnrtts:  To  l>eglD  a  round  or  trick  withi 
ii»,  To  lead  a  heart. 

B,  lutransitit^e: 

I.  Ordinary  iaiiguagt : 

1.  To  go  Ixiforv  and  nhow  tho  wny. 

"*/.^.i<f.  thrn.  Mid  Kv*.     ll«.le>iiftiitf.  aMlftly  tolM 
In  l«iit;><-*  "  J/W/.'N      /■    /      II    (Jl. 

2.  To  have  a  direction  lowanls:  to  conduct 

"Tlie  nixiiriUhi  r».>t  thnt  U.,.li  tiwanla  Mniitu^' 
■VA'it^tfi       ri^i  Hfn'tetnm  nf  IVr.mci,  t   X 

3.  To    linvo   the    poitltlon    of   commnndor, 
director,  -r  rhnf. 


b^l.  b^;  p^t,  J^l;  cat,  ^oll,  choms.  9liin,  beuQh;  go,  ftom;  thin.  ^lU;  sin,  of ;  oKtMct,  Xonophon.  o^lst.     ph   ~  & 
-«lan.  -tlan  =  sb^n.    -tion.  -«ion  =  abftn;  -fion,  -flon  -  ahjin.   -oloua.  -tlona,  -sioiu  ■-  aliua.    -bio.  -dlo.  Ac.  m.  bfl,  dfl. 
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4.  To  be  faster  than  another  ;  to  be  first. 

"  Marmora  led  to  the  di&in."— Field.  Jan.  28,  188C. 

5.  To  liave  the  post  of  pre-eminence  or  pre- 
cedence :  as,  To  lead  in  an  orcliestra. 

6.  To  entice,  to  draw  on,  to  induce :  as, 
Ganiblinc;  leads  to  other  vices. 

IL  Cards  :  To  play  the  first  card  in  a  round 
or  trick  ;  to  have  tlie  lead. 

H  (1)  To  lead  off:  To  make  a  start ;  to  do 
anyLhiiijj  first. 

(2)  To  lead  on  :  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  draw 
on. 

"Appoint  hira  *  meetluf .  giva  him  a  ehowof  com- 
fort, ftini  /■■'id  luin  on  Mitli  a  tiue-baited  delay."— 
S/wtK-esp.  :  Merry  Wiv^i  of  iVindtor.  it  X, 

(3)  To  had  up  to:  To  manoeuvre  so  as  to 
gain  .111  end. 

"  Mr.  FlL-iniiig  .  .  .  doea  not  even  accuse  the  incum- 
bent of  iiisiiliously  le"dh>fi  up  to  ilaTio\a,tiy.'— Satur- 
day /ieviea.  Not.  1.  1884,  p.  iT*. 

lead  (2).  s.    [Lead  (2).  v.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language  t 

X.  Precedence  ;  the  first  place;  guidance. 

"The  I'ftrty  which  t-ikea  the  lend  there  hasnoloimer 
anv  apprt)beu8iou3." — Burke:  On  a  liegicide  Pence, 
let.  3. 

2.  A  navigable  opening  or  passage  through 
ft  field  of  ice. 

3.  A  watercourse,  a  lade  (q.v.). 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  Tlie  right  of  playing  the  first 
card  in  a  round  or  irick  ;  the  card  or  suit  so 
played. 

2.  Eng'meer. :  The  distance  from  an  earth- 
cutting  to  an  embankment. 

3.  Mining:  A  lode  or  vein  of  ore. 

4.  Atitsic:  A  point  or  short  passage  which 
has  to  be  given  out  by  one  particular  part. 
When  the  word  is  used  as  a  diiection,  it  cills 
ftttention  to  the  importance  of  that  point. 

5.  Sawing:  The  cverh::ng  of  a  saw,  to  ex- 
tend the  cut  tbrouj^liout  the  lengtli  of  the  saw 
and  to  carry  it  back  in  the  kerf  during  the 
return  strolie. 

6.  Steam-enyine : 

(1)  An  arrangement  of  the  ports  of  a  steam- 
valve  by  which  steam  is  admitted  in  fioiit  of 
the  piston  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  pistnn- 
etroke.  Also  an  arrangement  of  the  ports  to 
provide  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  fiom 
Dehind  the  piston  V'elore  the  completion  of 
the  stroke.  Wlien  on  the  steam  side  it  is 
called  outside  lead  ;  when  on  the  exhaust  it 
Is  inside  lead.  It  tends  to  check  the  velocity 
of  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and 
allows  of  the  valve  ^einiz  open  and  ready  to 
admit  a  larger  frupply  o?  steam  the  instant 
the  motion  of  the  pistnn  is  reversed. 

(2)  I'he  setting  of  the  crank  of  one  engine  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  right  an^le  to  tlie 
other:  viz.,  at  100* or  110°  in  place  of  9o\ 
This  assi.sts  in  rendering  the  mntiuu  of  the 
piston  mt're  unifonn,  by  modeititing  its 
velocity  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Called 
also  lend  of  the  cranlc 

7.  Thfat.  :  The  leadinj;  or  principal  part ; 
also,  the  person  who  plays  it. 

lead-harness,  s.  The  harness  apper* 
tainin^  to  the  It-ading  horses  of  a  team,  dillbr- 
Jiig  from  tliat  used  with  wheelers  or  tliillers, 
which  has  breeching  to  enable  them  to  hold 
or  push  back  the  vehicle. 

l€ad'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  lead  (1) ;  -ed.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fitted  or  provided  with  lead. 

2.  Print.  :  Separated  by  thin  slips  of  lead, 
as  lines  in  printing. 

|gad'-en,  *  led-en*  a.    tEng.  lead  (1) ;  -en.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Made  of  lead  ;  consisting  or  of  the  nature 
of  lead. 

"  A  tecfien  tower  nphen^-ea  Ita  heavy  head, 
LftTfc'e  leaden  arcln-j  pnsa  iha  slimy  bed."* 

FaxeKea:  Temple  of  Dalnest. 

2.  Of  the    colour   of   lead ;   dark :    as,  a 

leaden  sky. 

*  n.  Figuratively : 

L  Sluggish,  inert;  indisposed  to  action  or 
exertion. 

"IHelbloahed  and  ponted  in  a  dull  tll«dain, 
\Vitli  teadcii  iip  elite,  aoapt  to  toy." 

.-^lutkesp. :   X'eitua  &  Adonii,  8^ 

2.  Heavy,  dull,  gloomy,  melancholy 

3.  Heavy,  deep. 

*"Xow  Iraden  Blumberwith  life's  strength  doth  flght.' 
ah-ikesp.  ;  liape  of  Lucrece,  131 

4.  Stupid,  absurd. 


leaden-coloured,  a.    Dull  gray,  resem 
bliug  lead  in  colour. 

"The  low  moan  of  leaden^oloured  seaa." 

Tennyton:  Enoch  Arden,  613. 

*  leaden  -  hearted,  a.     Destitute  of 
feeling. 

"  O  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  In  love  with  death  !* 
Tliomxojt :  CaUte  of  Indolence,  ii.  64. 

*  leaden -heeled,  a.     Moving  slowly; 
slow,  tardy. 

'  leaden-paced,  a.     Slow  in  moving ; 
tardy. 

*  leaden-spirited,  a.    Dull,  depressed. 

"  Leiiiie-fac'd    lendenspiriled    Batumiats," — Daviet  : 
Bumourj  ;  llfanen  on  Earth,  p.  10. 

"  leaden-Stepping,  a.    Moving  slowly ; 
tardy.     {MUtun:  Ode  on  Time.) 

*  leaden- Witt ed,  a.    Dull,  stupid. 


lead'-er,  *led-er,   *leed-er,  5.    [Eng. 
lead  (2),  v.  ;  -cr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  leads;  one  who 
guides  or  conducts  ;  one  who  shi»ws  the  way  ; 
one  who  does  anything  first;  a  guide,  a  con- 
ductoi. 

2.  A  captain,  a  commander,  a  general. 

"  Ye  ?i>ua  of  Greece !  parLike  your  leaders  care  ; 
Fellows  in  arms,  and  princes  of  the  war  1 " 

PotM :  Homer ;  Jliad  U.  23, 

3.  The  chief  of  a  party,  faction,  profession, 
&C.  :  as,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  leader  of  tlie  Bar. 

4.  A  leading  article  in  a  newspaper;  an 
editorial  article. 

"  He  only  re-i-d  one  newspaper.  Innocent  of  leaden." 
—O.  Eliot:  Adam  Beda.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iii. 

5.  One  of  the  leading  or  front  horses  in  a 
team  of  four  or  more,  as  distinguished  from 
the  wheelers,  or  those  nearest  the  vehicle  ;  or 
the  foremost  of  two  in  a  tandem. 

"For  wheelers,  two  liays.  and  for  lea^lrrt  two  grays." 
Barham:  ingitid*by  Legend*;  Black  iloua-iuetaire, 

1 6.  The  primary  or   terminal  shoot  of  a 
tree. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  master  wheel  or  principal 
wheel  ill  a  piece  of  machinery. 

2.  Mining:  A  small  vein  of  ore;  indicating 
proximity  to  a  larger  lode,  usually  leading 
thereto. 

3.  Music:  The  name  of  the  principal  first 
violinist  in  an  orchesti-a;  of  the  chief  clarinft- 
tist  in  a  military  band  ;  and  of  the  chief 
comet-player  in  a  brass  band.  Before  the 
introduction  of  a  separate  conductor,  the 
leader  of  an  orchcsti-a  was  its  director,  and 
gave  the  tempo  with  his  fiddle-bow,  a  custom 
wliich  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  liddle-bow  as  a 
bdton  iu  France.     [Conductor.] 

4.  ^'aut.  :  A  thimble  for  conducting  or 
guiding  a  rope  which  passes  through  it;  a 
fair-leader. 

5.  Plumb,:  A  rain-water  pipe  to  conduct  the 
water  collected  by  the  spouting  to  the  ground. 

6.  Print.  (PL);  Dots  on  a  line  to  lead 
the  eye  across  the  page  or  column,  are  called 
leaders,  as ; — 

Anchor pageM 

7.  Pyrotechnics  :  A  long  pai>er-tube  of  small 
diameter,  enclosing  a  stiand  of  quickmatch, 
used  for  communic;iting  tire  nipidly  from  one 
pnint  to  another.  Qnickmatch  thns  enclosed 
burns  much  more  rapidly  tlian  in  the  open  air. 

8.  Surrey. :  The  forward  one  of  the  two 
chaincaniers. 

leader-hoolc,  s.  A  hold-fast  hook  clasp- 
ing a  It'^dcr  or  rain-water  pipe,  and  having  its 
t;mg  driven  into  the  wall  of  the  house. 

le^d-er-ette',*.  [Adimin.from  leader  (q.v. y'] 
A  short  editorial  article  or  paragraph  in  a 
paper. 

lead'-ers,  s.  pi    ILeadeb,  II.  6.] 

lead'-er-ship.  s.  [Eng.  leailer;  -Mtp.l  The 
ulhce  or  i>osition  of  a  leader ;  guidance, 
premiership. 

"ThHt  high  position  which  baa  now  been  long  called 
the  l.e'i<Urnhip  of  the  Uuutte  uf  CummoDA.'— J/ocau- 
loir :  Hist.  Sng..  ch.  xxiv. 

lead'-hill-xte,   s.      [Named  after  the  place 

where  hrst  f<.tind,  I.*adliills  ;  siitf.  -ite  {Min  )  ] 

Min. :  A  miiieml  regarded  as  orthorhonibic, 

but  according  to  LAspeyres  as  monoclinic  ;  in 


crystallization  hemihedral ;  giving  a  ]»eculiar 
rhombohedral  asj'ect  to  twinned  crystals. 
Cleavage  very  pertVct.  Hardness,  2o;  sp. 
gr.  6"Z{i  to  6'44.  Lustre  of  cleavage- face, 
pearly,  otherwise  somewhat  adamantine. 
Colour  white,  yellow,  green,  or  gray ;  trans- 
parent to  translucent ;  somewhat  sectUe. 
Compos.,  according  to  Dana  ;  a  sulphate  with 
carbonate  of  lead,  represented  by  the  formula 
PbOSOs+SPbOCO.j.  Found  with  otuer  lead 
minerals  at  Leadhills,  in  Lanarksli ire,  Scotland, 
and  sparingly  at  a  few  other  localities. 

lead'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s,    [Lead  (2),  r.J 

A.  As  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Guiding,  conducting,  serving  to  guide, 

"Tmncheon  or  leading  stalT  he  lacks." 

•Seof.-     lord  of  the  Jitet.  iv.  iM. 

2.  Going  in  front ;  trout. 

"  M.  Maiilius.  who  had  been  consul  two  years  before, 
nis<hed  to  the  place  and  threw  down  tl\a  leadina  assaJi^ 
tJit."— Lewis  :  Crtd.  Early  /ionuin  UuC  (IbSS),  li.  3-lL 

3.  Alluring,  enticing,  drawing ;  as,  a  leading 
attraction. 

4.  Chief,  principal,  capital. 

"  He  bad  been  the  leading  counsel  for  tba  eeresn 
hishoi^d-"— Jl^tetiitlay :  But.  Eng  ,  ch,  xv. 

5.  Constituting  a  precedent;  showing  the 
way  :  as,  a  leading  example. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  guiding,  conduct- 
ing, ruling,  enticing,  or  drawing  on ;  guidance, 

leading-axle,  s.  An  axle  ahe^d  of  the 
driving- wheels  in  English  locomotives, 

leading-block,  s. 

Xaut. :  One  for  guiding  the  direction  of  A 
purchase  or  rope. 

leadlng-buoy.  s. 

Nuut. :  A  buoy  placed  as  a  guide  In  sailing, 

leading-hose,  s.  The  hose  from  which 
tlic  water  of  a  lire-engine  is  discharged. 

leading-light,  s. 

Naut.  :  One  character  of  light  as  displayed 
for  the  benefit  of  seamen  on  a  coast.  Two 
lights  are  exhibited  fr-^m  two  towers ;  one 
may  be  higher  than  the  other,  so  as  to  confer 
a  special  characteristic.  Certiiin  bearings  as 
to  channei  are  indicated  when  the  lights  are 
seen  in  one  line,  the  opening  of  the  lights  on 
either  side  of  their  conjunction  indicating 
when  to  tack.  Other  indications  may  be 
given  by  the  conjunction,  aceoixling  to  tho 
nature  of  the  case, 

leading-note,  s. 

Music:  The  seventh  degree  of  the  ascend- 
ing major  scale.  It  is  called  leading  because 
of  its  tendency  to  rise  or  lead  up  to  tiie  t^jnic. 
The  lastian  or  Ionic  mode  was  the  only  church 
scale  having  a  leading  note.  In  consequence 
of  the  leading  note  foiming  part  of  the  upper 
of  the  two  t*;trachords  of  which  the  modem 
ec;ile  is  fomied,  that  tetrachord  is  by  soma 
called  characteristic. 

leading-part,  s. 

1,  Naut.  :  The  portion  of  the  tackle  between 
the  fall  and  the  standing  part.  It  is  that 
portion  which  passes  over  the  sheaves.  The 
fall  is  that  wliich.  in  pulling  or  easing,  does 
not  reach  the  sheaves, 

2.  Tluat. :  The  principal  or  chief  part  in  a 
play. 

leading-question,  s.  A  question  in 
which  the  answer  is  indirectly  suggested. 

leading-rod,  s.  A  rod  used  in  draw- 
boiing  and  polishing  the  bores  of  nfle-barrels. 

leading-screw,  s. 

Lathe  :  The  longitudinal  screw  between  the 
shears  of  a  lathe,  by  which  the  sli^e-rest  is 
movbd  longitudinally  on  the  lathe-bed. 

leading -springs,  s,  pL  The  springs 
fixed  upon  the  leading  axle-box  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine,  bearing  the  weight  above, 

*  leading-stafiE;  &    The  statf  or  baton  of 

a  field-niarsUal. 

leading-string,  s.  A  string  by  which 
chililren  are  suijpoixed  when  they  are  learning 
to  walk. 

"  One  that  Bitll  needs  his  teading-etrintj  and  bib.* 
Cowper:  ProgreM  nf  Error.  iSL 

^  7*0  he  in  leadinn-strings :  To  be  in  a  state 
of  dependence  on  others ;  to  be  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  others. 

leading-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine,  placed  before  the  driving-wheels. 


f&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5lt 
•r»  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw» 


leading— leafy 
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|£ad'-ihg,  «.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  8. ;  -ing,]  I^id- 
work  ;  ibe  leaden  Claiiliiugii  uf  a  liouBe  ;  articlen 
of  lead  geuerally, 

*lead'-Ing-ly,mZy.  [Enf^.  leading,  a, ; -ly,}  In 
a  leading  uiuuner ;  by  leading  or  drawing  uiu 

•  Xead'-ish.  a.  [Kng.  kad(l),B.;  -w/i.J  Some- 
»ii;il  like  Icid. 

**  lit-  wna  i^rcAtly  «iiuicliit(M),  aikI  of  ft  yeUow  Rud 
tr^niith  cuuiploxiuU.'  -IVu/w.  qf  J'/tUosophicat  .Uxietu, 
Xlvi.  17. 

lead  -less,  a.  [Enji.  lead  (1).  s.  ;  -?ess.]  Hav- 
ing uu  lead  ;  not  loaded  with  a  bullet. 

"  Can  noiio  rvmeiuber  that  eventful  day, 
TL^t  t^vorslorluu'i.  almosl  J>vLJ  ir.iy. 
Whtn  Little  s  te-idless  |iiatoi  uict  l>is  eyef 

^jr/un  ;  Kngliih  UartU  A  Hcoich  JinHamm. 

*l€ad'-mail,  5.  (Eng.  tend  (2),  v.,  and  man.] 
One  who  i»eKiiis  nr  )e:id.s  otf  in  a  dance. 

"  Bcjfa  a  light  and  mettled  duioo 
Sj*w  you  iievt-r. 
And  by  ttfudirfu  lur  toe  nonoe, 
Tbat  Luru  rouud  like  griiidle  stones  * 

iien  Jotttoit. 

Uad^,  8.  pi,    [Lead  (I),  s.  II.  4.] 

leads' -man,  ».    [Eng.  haul's,  and  man.) 

J\'(ii/(.  :  TliQ  sailor  who  heaves  the  lead  In 
soumJiiig. 

lead-wort,  ».    [Eng.  lead,  and  wort.} 

Botany : 

1.  Sino. :  The  genus  Plumlntgo,  and  spe- 
cially i'lnvibugo  eurapma.  It  is  use'l  by 
begg-ira  to  produce  ulcers  in  order  tn  excite 
the  compassion  of  tlie  benevolent.  Its  root 
contiins  a  fat  which  stains  the  skin  a  leud- 
gray  colour. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the 
order  Plumbaginacea;  (q-v.). 

•lead'-jr,  "led-y,  a.  [Eng.  lead  (i).  e.  I  •!/■] 
Pert;iiniug  to  or  reseuibliuK  lead  ;  like  l&ul; 
leaden. 

"HiB  raddf  llnpea  wan,  and  Ids  erea  l«dy  and 
holowe.*"— Air  T.  hlyat:  The  Ooecmour,  bk.  11..  cli.  xiL 

leaf,  "  leaXe.  •  lef,  *leef,  s.  [A.S.  led/  (nl. 
Ituj):  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  la/:  O.  Sux.  lo/; 
Dut.  It"/:  Icel.  la>'/:  Sw.  lo/:  Dan.  lov ; 
Gi.tU.  lau/s  (pi.  laubos);  O.  H.  Ger.  lairp; 
Jl.  U.  Ger.  /(/Hp;  Ger.  Utub ;  Huss.  UrjifMe; 
Lilh.  /di>a5  =  a  leaf;  Gr.  Ae'n-os  {lepos)  —  a 
Seale.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  a.s  11.  2. 

"And  he  HKiigh  n  Age trebisldisthe weyeandcnm  to 
It  niiU    fuud    nutlilng   tlierj'Uur*    but    leeoet  ouely."— 

2.  A  relatively  thin  and  wide  object  having 
a  flat  surface  :  as — 

0)  The  leaf  of  a  book  ormanuscript,  having 
ft  pa^'e  oti  each  of  its  ojipo-site  sides. 


(2)  A  valve  or  hinged  member  of  a  bridge, 
tablt'.  do()r,  shutter,  hinge,  or  sereeii. 

"Tlie  two  /*aPM  ot  tlie  one  door  were  folding,'— • 
IKi'ig*  V.  31. 

(3)  One  member  of  a  pair  of  lonk-gates, 

(4)  A  hiiignd  nlatforiu  for  a  ferry  or  wharf 
boat ;  also  oilled  an  apron. 

(5)  A  tooth  of  a  pinion. 

(6)  One  aer-tion  of  n  fan. 

(7)  A  thin  sheet  of  hammered  gold  or  silver. 

(8)  One  of  tlio  elevating  flaps  of  a  ritle'SighL 
(D)  The  hriin  of  a  hat. 

"  Hiory  tet  ilomi  tliu  leafot  bU  hikL'—BrooJes .'  Foot 

ff  l/IUt'il^.    It.    IJIk 

*  3.  A  portion  of  fat  lying  In  a  separate 

fold  or  hiyer. 
II,  Tech  iiiaiUy : 

1.  Arch.  :  An  ornampitt  rppreaentlng  or  re- 
•enii'ling  tlie  lea vcv  or  foliage  of  certain  plants 
or  trees. 

2.  Iit4. :  A  flat  exi'nnsion  divisible  Into  two 
■linilar  portions,  often    lialves,    l.y  u    verlhal 

f>l;ineninnin^'  thron;;!)  the  apex  and  point  of 
nnertion.  Tiie  under  or  outer  surface  gonernlly 
dlffeis  fiuin  Ute  nppt-r  or  inrii-r  hi  rrdour, 
■tincture,  and  in  the  nature  nod  appendages 
of  the  epidt-rniis.  On  the  lower  pmt  of  the 
stem  or  biiHO  of  «  hhnot  arc  the  scjile-leaves 
or  phvlltidea  ;  above  these  aic  the  onlinary 
foliiigu  leaven,  ami  above  these  nguin,  below 
tlic  Ihiwins,  are  the  brarta.  The  foliage  leaves 
arc  the  cliiel  f>rgaim  of  jisshnilatlon,  iiud  (h-- 
velope  largo  qiianlities  of  eldoroph^'ll,  their 
form  and  app^Mrance  being  very  vaiid.  The 
bract,Harcg'*mTaHy  smaller.  The  folinge  leaves 
•nd   calyx  and    corolla  leaves  Ix'coino  tnins- 


formed  Into  Rtameiis,  and  thes<>i  mwllfled  Into 
carpels.  A  leaf  is  called  also  a  Phyllome.  A 
leaf  consists  of  two  )>arts,  a  stalk,  called  the 
petiole,  and  an  eX}ianded  sartuce  termed  the 
lihcio  or  landna.  (,V/cVafe.  flia)  When  the 
petiole  is  absent  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  sessile, 

3.  Weaving:  The  heddles  which  are  cm- 
nected  to  the  same  slmrt,and  moved  at  the 
same  time.  The  leaf  is  eoiniected  with  a 
treadle  by  a  cord.  The  numljer  of  leaves  i» 
aC(;ording  to  the  requirements  of  the  ])attern, 
and  forms  the  set  of  the  draft.  Thus  them 
are  tlve-/«t/"i>attem9,  eii^ht-Zc^/ patterns,  4c 

H  (1)  To  take  a  lea/  out  o/  ont's  book:  To 
follow  the  example  of;  to  imitate. 

' '  They  took  it  lenf  mtt  of  thf  Pronch  book  with  reptrd 
to  tht;  lucreaM  ui  ix>puUtlou.''— /'u/J  MaU  Ometu, 
Oct.  -li,  1883. 

(2)  To  turn  over  a  tww  lea/:  To  change  one's 
mode  of  life ;  to  adopt  a  new  and  better  way 
of  living. 

leaf-bearing',    a.      Having  appendages 

tiiure  or  less  resembling  a  leaf. 

Lea/-hearing  woniu: 

Zool. :  The  family  Phyllocidie  (q.v.).  Their 
popular  name  is  derived  from  a  si-ries  of  foli- 
ceous  lamelhc  on  each  side  the  body,  Bome- 
wliat  resembling  elytra.  They  arc,  in  reality, 
the  cirri  metamorphosed  into  leafdike  api»cn- 
dages.     (Duncan.) 

leaf-bridge,  s.  A  form  of  drawbridge 
In  which  the  rising  leaf  or  leaves  swing  verti- 
cally on  hinges.  One  form  of  bascule  cornea 
under  tliis  descriptioiL 

leaf-bud,  &. 

Hot. :  A  bud,  developing  into  a  leaf,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  flower-bud,  develo]>ing  into  a 
flower.  Leaf-buds  consist  of  scales  imbricated 
over  each  other,  tlie  outer  being  the  Iiardest, 
surrounding  a  minute  cellular  axis  or  growing 
)>oint.  They  may  be  regular,  adveutitious,  or 
latent. 

leaf-butterfllcs,  s.pl 

Entom. :  Tin;  genua  Kalliina  (q.v,), 
leaf-crowned,  a.    Crowned  with  leaves 

or  ioliage. 

leaf-cup,  8. 

Hot. :  Fflifiiinia  Uvedalia. 

leaf-cutters,  s.pl. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the  hymen- 
opturous  genus  Met;achile  (q.v.),  from  their 
habit  of  cutting  portions  of  the  leaves  of  tiers 
and  I'laiits  to  line  their  nests.  Culled  also 
Leaf-cutting  or  Upholsterer  bees, 

leaf-cycle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  course  of  a  spiral  on  a  8tem  from 
any  one  leaf  to  tiie  next  oue  which  atamls 
vertically  above  or  below  it. 

leaf-fat,  loaf-lard,  s.  Fat  or  lard  lying 
in  layers  witljin  the  body  of  an  animal. 

leaf- footed,  a.    Phyllopodous,  having  the 

feet     llat.     leafy, 
and  gill-hke. 
**Th«  Pbyllofiodii, 

or  I  enf-footed  EnU>- 
aiu-.triK-a.'  •—^\^.<»^: 
Jllus.  A-tU.  ant..m. 

leaf-insects, 

Entom. :  The 
genus  Phylliuin 
(q.v.).  The  pojiu- 
lar  name  has  re- 
ference to  the  reHcmblanco  these  InsecU  bear 
t^>  ilried  and  withered  leaves.  Called  also 
Walking  leaves, 

loaf  lard.  t.    [LzAr-rAT.] 

loaf  llko,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Like  a  leaf  or  loaves;  folia- 
oeuuH. 

"Of  iior  ooiuuiDlng  cliook  th*  Kutiiinuftl  l9»/JH« 

ivil."  Uyrou.   Vhilde  Ihtrold.  Iv.  101 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  us  Jb'oUACEoua  (q.v.X 
loaflouso,  «. 

Ent'ttn. :  A  pnpnlnr  name  given  Intllncrl- 
minately  to  any  of  the  Aphides  (q.v.);  a  plant- 
louse. 

leaf  motal,  s. 

1.  (ioM-leaf;  Imnnncred  gold. 

2.  Hroiiu-  leaf,  or  Dntcli  Icnf.    Thoqualitlos 

are  known  as  :  Coinmoii,  soft,  reddish  colour, 
composed  of  zinc  1,  copper  ;i;  I'lcncii,  harder, 


LKAF-IN8KCT. 

iPh^Uium  ilcctfoHum), 


less  ductile,  yellow,  larger  jTopurtion  of  rine  ; 
Flon;nc<',  greenish-gold  colour,  atUl  larger  pro* 
portion  of  zinc 

3.  While  leaf,     [TiN-roiu] 

leaf-mould,  «.    Decayed  leaves  redncod 

to  tlie  slate  ot  mould,  uud  used  as  a  mauur* 
or  lertilizur  for  plants. 

leaf-nosed,  a.    Having  a  nose-leaf  (q.v.). 

Lea/iwsed  Jiutt : 

ZooL  :  The  family  Rhinolophidse  (q.v.X 

Lea/-no$td  Emballonurine  Bats: 

Zool. :  The  family  PhyUostomidse  (q.7.X 

leaf-rollers,  s.  pi. 

Eniuiii. :  'I  ho  lej-idopterous  family  Tortri- 
cidui,  the  larvai  of  which  frequently  rebide  in 
leaves,  or  get  iuto  the  middle  uf  a  bud  or 
cluster  of  haves  and  diaw  them  together 
with  silken  threads.  The  name  is  sometimes, 
less  properly,  given  to  other  iasectd,  as  lu  the 
example. 

"Otiier  ■pedes  are  lenf-rolUrM.  like  tlie  TortrieldA.* 
—Packard  :  .S.  utiy  q/  Jiuecit  (ed.  etb).  p.  UdL 

leaf-Shaped,  a. 

ArrkffV}l. :  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiarly 
slKti>cd  British  swords  uf  the  Bronze  period. 
"The  Brttl!>)i  bn>n7©  twurd  btani  n  i;cuer:tl  tlkenca 
tottiuaeiiutuiilyol  DeiiUiurk.  butuf  UHul,GeruiMiy,&ud 
even  ul  Ititly  nnd  (iroece  :  but  it  Inu  alvj  lu  i<cullni 
cli.inict«ri!itic!i.  It  la  bro-adcr  nwl  *liort«'r  tl^iui  Ibc 
UiUiUh  brun.-f  sword.  nv>'elllii»c  out  tii"re  UiwnrdB  the 
middle,  bu  M  t<j  i^^l;e»t  tiic  term  Intf-thajjed.  ly  wblcb 
Itiwditiiiu^'uisliid.  —D.  iVilton:  Pre-hittoric  AtmaU  of 
iicoCliiiiii,  1.  aSJ. 

leaf-sheath,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  has  taken  the  foriu  of  a 
vagina  or  sheatli  surruundiug  the  stem. 

leaf-sight,  s.  A  sight  on  the  breech  of  a 
fire-arm,  ha\nig  a  hinged  elevfttin'.;-piece  as  a 
guide  for  elevation  in  tiring;  a  back-atghu 

leaf-splne,  <. 

Bot. :  A  spine  on  the  leaf,  as  on  the  holly. 
leaf-stalk,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  uncxpanded  portion  of  a  leaf. 
coiin(;cting  the  more  laminated  portion  of  it 
with  the  stem.     Ceiled  also  the  peLiuLe  Cq>v.>. 

leaf-tendril,  «. 

Bot. :  A  teiiilril  (m  the  leaf,  as  distinguished 
from  one  on  the  stem. 

leaftobacoo,  5.  ToIacco  in  leaves,  be- 
fore being  cut  or  manufactured. 

leaf-traces,  s.  ;>Z. 

Bot- :  Branches  of  the  vascular  bundles  which 
pass  fruin  the  stem  into  the  leaves.    {Thoitu.) 

leaf-valve,  a 

riimpiii^j-e'iiiiuc :  A  clnck-valve  ;  a  \'alva 
hinged  or  pivoted  ou  one  side ;  a  Qap-vulvo. 

*leaf,  vA.  (Leaf,  ».]  To  shoot  out  or  pro- 
duce leaves  or  fidiage. 

**  Most  trees  fallotTthe  !<«▼«•  nt  antatnn;  and  If  not 
kept  iMick  b)  culd.  Would  /'«/  abi.ut  tbu  ■ui«lic«.''— 
JJi\ftcna  :  I'ulgar  t'r-rvu-t.bk.  U.,  ch.  *L 

leaf '-age  (ago  as  Ig).  s.    [Eng.  U{{/;  -age.) 

Leaves  collectively  ;  I'.liago. 

"  Tlifl  true*  arv  heavily  oluthed  witb  Ut^/afft.'  — 
Oar\ieit«ri  L'hrafuci*.  N\k  tU;  i*.  &/w  (l^olt. 

leafed,  a,  (Eng.  lea/:  .cd.]  Having  leaves ; 
geneiaily  in  coini>uBitiou,  as  broad-^i..C(f  ^o. 

lear-I-nSss.   8.    (Eng.  Ua/y :   -iun.\    The 

quality  or  stale  of  being  leafy  ur  fiilt  of  leaves. 

"  Witb  aU  tt)«lr  (luuiUli  and  I*.</lfi«w  " 

Houlk.)/:  AliUriiKtHi  PitttraL 

loaf -Idss,  a.  (Bug,  Uit/:  -/«*.]  Uihtiiute  of 
ur  without  leaves  ;  having  no  leuVtis. 

"  Oit  Uifl  U-ijtrtt  rim 
Tbe  Utiliy  rook  buUde  bltih  brr  »Kkr>  iiosL* 

».'nrr#U«.    lkrCkam,lr, 

leafless -pi  ants,  «.  yl. 

I'ut. :  rhints  having  (he  imtlole  of  tho  leaf 
without  the  l.tinliia,  as  in  mnnv  aciiciiu. 

lear-l^ss-ndss,  «.  (Eng.  frfiff^is; -nnw.)  Tha 
qnality  or  sute  of  boing  leutlciia  ordtslltuta 
ft  leaves. 

I6af'-16t,  «.    (Eng.  Uaf;  dimln.  aufr,  4^.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  .-  A  printecl  allp  of  i<ap('r. 

2.  li<tt.  :  Olio  of  tho  primary  diviaions  of  s 

compound  leaf, 

loaf-*,  (u    (Kng.  in^; -if.l    Full  of  or  ooverad 

with  leaves  ;  ahonndlng  with  h-avcii. 

**  II*  Mid  utlto  the  fnmt    'Hlfiit  '. 
Uatmal)]rourl«iW  ■-uiiirr-  .''it    ' 


bSiU  b^:  poiit.  J6^1;  oat.  ^oU.  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gom;  thin,  t^ls;  sin.  ay;  oxpoot.  Xonophon,  oflst.     -infr 
•dan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,   slon  -  shun;  -(Ion,  -^ion  ~  zhun.    -oious,  -tlous,  -sious  -  sbils.    -ble,  -dlo,  6tc.  =  b^  d^ 
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league—  lean 


_,_„___»  (I),  s.  [Fr.  ligtie,  from  Low  Lat.  liya, 
lega  =■  a  league,  from  Lat.  llgo  =  to  bind  ;  lUl. 
lega  =  a  league  ;  Sp.  liga  ~  a  band,  an  alliance.] 

1.  A  combination  or  union  between  two  or 
morft  persons  for  the  promotion  of  mutual  or 
common  interests,  or  for  the  execution  of  any 
design  in  common. 

*'  While  thus  the  goda  in  various  leagnes  engage, 
AcblUes  glow'd  with  more  th;in  mortal  nige 

Pope  :  Horner  :  Piad  XX.  103. 

2.  A  treaty,  allianre,  or  confederation  be- 
tween two  or  more  sovereigns  or  governments 
for  mutual  aid  and  defence.  An  offensive 
league  or  alliance  's  when  two  or  more  states 
agree  to  unite  in  attacking  a  common  enemy  ; 
a  defensive  league  is  when  the  contracting 
partiest  agree  to  assist  each  other  in  their  de- 
fence against  a  common  enemy. 

"Therewaa  reice  between  HirAin  aud  Solomon  ;uid 
they  two  matit!  a  lea-jue  together."—!  Kings  v.  13 

(1)  Famous  Leagues 

Hist. :  The  most  famous  leagues  mentioned 
in  hiBtory  have  been  the  jEtoliau  and  Acbaian 
Leagues,  of  Grecian  historical  times ;  the  Lom- 
bard League;  the  Haneeatic  League,  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  the 
Anti-corn-law  League,  Ac.  In  the  history  "-if 
France  the  word  has  a  particular  importance, 
from  the  Holy  League  (SauUe  Ligue)  organized 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  157G,  ostensibly  to 
maintain  the  predominance  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  but  really  to  exclude  the  Protestant 
princes  of  the  royal  line  from  the  throne. 

(2)  Land-league  ; 

Hist.  :  An  association  projected  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Parnell,  M.P.,  which  came  into  being  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Dublin,  Nov.  18, 1879.  Nouim- 
ally  Che  programme  was  the  "three  F's"— 
toity  i.f  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  free  sale  (of  the 
tenant's  interest)  ;  but  many  speakers  at  Land 
League  meetings  held  Sunday  after  Sunday  in 
different  j'arts  of  the  country,  went  so  far  as 
to  demand  tliat  the  soil  should  belong  to  the 
cultivator.  Opposition  by  direct  violence  was 
deprecated,  and  recourse  was  had  to  boycot- 
ting. IBOYCOTT.]  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  18S0,  when  fourteen 
members  of  the  Land  League,  of  whom  the 
most  important  were  Messrs.  Pamell,  Dillon, 
Biggar,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and  T.  Sexton,  were 
Indicted.  The  chief  counts  were  "conspiring 
to  prevent  payment  of  rents,  to  defeat  the  legal 
process  for  the  enforcement  of  payment  of 
rents,  and  to  prevent  the  letting  of  evicted 
farms."  They  were  tried  in  IKSI.  but  ac- 
quitted. On  October  7,  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
nounced Mr.  ParnoU,  and  soon  afterwards 
that  gentleman,  Messrs.  Dillon,  Sexton, 
O'Kelly.  and  the  chief  olficials  of  the  league, 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Kilmainliam. 
They  issued  a  manifesto  calling  on  the  Irish 
tenants  to  pay  no  rent  during  their  imprison- 
ment The  Government  replied  by  declaring 
the  Land  League  an  illegal  body,  aud  sup- 
pressed its  branches  throughout  the  country. 

(3)  Solenn  lecigue  and  covenant :  [Covenant]. 
league,  vS.  &  t.    [Leaoue  (i),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  join  in  a  league  or  confede- 
racy ;  to  unite,  to  confederate,  to  combine. 

*"To  Douglas,  leafftied  with  Roderick  Dhu. 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  euow." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  \\.  80. 

S.  Trans:  To  join,  t*"*  unite,  to  combine. 

"  Leagvx  all  year  forces,  then,  ye  powers  above." 
Pope:  Brtmer:  /liod  viii.  29. 

league  (2),  *leage,  s.  (O.  Fr,  legue  (Fr. 
litue),  from  Low  Lat.  U'ja,  leitca,  a  word  of 
Celtic  ongin  ;  Bret,  led,  hv=A  league;  Ir. 
Uige;  Sp.  legiia;  Port,  legoa,  Ugua.] 

*  1.  A  stone  erected  along  the  high  roads 
at  certain  distances,  similarly  to  the  modern 
milestones. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  varying  in  different 
countries.  The  English  land  league  is  3 
statute  miles  ;  a  nautical  league  3-457875  sta- 
tute miles.  ASpanish  league  is  7,416  English 
yards,  A  Portuguese  league  3-84  English 
miles.  An  Italian  league  is  4  miles,  of  6,000 
feet  each.  A  French  land  le^ague  is  rather 
less  than  2^  English  miles  ;  a  nautical  league 
rather  more  than  3i  English  miles;  and  an 
tatronomical  league  about  2j  English  miles. 
"  A  leaffue  from  Epldainnum  had  we  sailed.* 

Sha>^e3p.  :  Comedi/  q/  £-rrora,  L  1. 

•  league -long,  a.  Of  the  length  or 
breadth  of  a  league. 


•leag-uer    (1),   lea-gre.    s.      [Dut    leger 
(genit.  lager)  =  a  couch,  a  camp] 


1.  The  investment  or  beleaguering  of  a 
town ;  a  siege. 

2.  One  who  besieges  a  town. 

"The  etubbiim  wall  that  mocks  the  l^aipi^t  art. 
And  pails  the  patience  of  his  b.itUed  heart' 

Bj/ron  :  Lara,  11.  11. 

3.  A  c^mp  of  a  besieging  army- 

"  Like  to  a  gipsy  camp,  or  a  leaguer  after  a  battle." 
Long/ett-jto :  Eoangelme,  L  6. 

•  leag'-uer  (2),   s.      [Eng.   leagu(e),  v. ;    -er.} 
One  who  joins  in  a  le:igue  ;  a  confederate. 

^  Land-leaguer:  A  member  of  the  Land 
League  (q.v.)  ;  one  who  supports  the  policy  of 
the  Land  League. 

leag'-uer  (3).  s.     [Etym,  doubtful.]    A  large 
sort  of  cask. 

*  leag'-uer,    v.t.    [Leaqoer  (1),  «.]    To  be- 
leaguer ;  to  besie-e. 

"  Two  migbty  hosts  a  Itaguer'd  town  embrace.** 

Pope:  Bomer :  Hiad  xviil.  593. 

leaguer-lady,  s.  Acontemptnoua  term 
for  a  suldier's  wife.     (Scotch.) 

"  leag'-uer-er,   s.     [Eng.   leaguer,  v.;  -er.] 
One  who  beleaguers  or  besieges  a  town. 

leal£,  *  leke,  s.  &  o.     (Icel.   kki;  Dut    lek; 
Dan.  Idk  =  leaky  ;  Idkke  =  a  leak ;  Sw.  Idr.k  = 
leaky,  leak.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  breach,  crack,  crevice,  or  hole  which 
admits  of  the  passage  of  water  or  any  fluid 
either  in  or  out. 

"  One  leak  will  sink  a  ship,  and  ona  sin  will  destroy 
»iinner."'— flunyan,   Pii'jrim'a  Progreu.  pt  U. 

2.  The  oozing  or  passing  of  water  or  other 
fluid  through  a  breach,  crack,  crevice,  or  hole, 
either  in  or  out. 

*  B.  Asadj. :  Leaky,  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  35.) 

^  7*0  spring  a  leak  : 

Naut.  :  To  open  or  crack  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  water  into  a  vessel ;  to  let  in 
water. 

leak,  *leke,  v.i.  &  (.     [Icel.  r*ta  =  todrip, 
to  leak  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  Idcka ;  Dan.  Icekke ; 
Dut.  lekken ;  Ger.  kvhan  =  to  leak ;  A.S.  lec- 
ca7i  =  to  wet,  to  moisten.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  allow  water,  or  other  liquid  or  fluid, 
to  pass  in  or  out  through  a  hole,  crevice,  or 
hssure.    (/.  Philips  :  Cider,  ii.) 

2.  To  ooze  or  pass  through,  as  water  or 
other  liquid  or  fluid,  through  a  hole,  crevice. 
or  fissure. 

*  3.  To  make  water. 

■•  We  Uak  In  your  cMmnty'—Shakesp. ;  1  ffenry  iV., 

ai. 
*B,  Trans.:  To  let  out;  to  allow  to  pass  out 
%  To  leak  out :  To  become  known  or  public 

in  a  clandestine  or  underhand  manner ;   to 

find  vent :  as,  A  story  leaks  out. 

leak' -age  (age  as  ig),  5,    [Eng.  Uak;  -age,] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  A  leak. 

"To  accumulat*  their  misfortunes,  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  cut  away  their  bowsprit,  to  diminish,  ,1( 
poisible.  the  leatfw.- at  the  hcad-'—Aruon :  t'ojtaga 
Bound  the  World,  bk.  1..  ch.  ill. 

2.  The  quantity  of  a  liquid  or  fluid  which 
escapes  by  a  leak. 

IT.  Comm.  :  An  allowance,  at  a  certain  rate 
per  cent.,  made  for  loss  or  waste  by  the  leak- 
ing of  casks,  &c. 

*  leake,  a.    [Leak,  a.] 

leak-i-ness.  s.     [Eng.   leaky ;   -ness.]     The 

quality  or  state  of  being  leaky. 

leak'-3^,  a.     [Eng.  leak;  -y] 

1.  Lit. :  Admitting  or  allowing  the  passage 
of  water  or  other  liquid  or  fluid ;  not  water- 
tight. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Talkative,  loquacious  ;  apt  to  dis- 
close secrets  ;  given  to  tattling  or  blabbing. 

"  Whate'er  he  hears  hU  leak'/  tongue  rons  ont" 
Bamitton  :  Borace.  bk.  1,,  eplat.  18. 

leal,  a.     [O.  Fr.]    Loyal,  true.     [Loyal.) 

"  A  loving  heart  and  a'  leal  within 

Ifl  better  than  gowd  or  gentle  kin.  

Scott :  Rob  Roy.  ch.  xxxtL 

^  Land  of  the  leal :  [Land]. 

*  leal'-ness,  ».  [Eng.  leal ;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  leal  or  loyal;  loyalty, 
fidelity. 

*  learn  (1),  '  leme,  s.  (A.S.  leoma  ;  Icel, 
liomi.]    A  ray,  a  gleam  or  flash  of  light 


'  leaxn  (2),  •  lyam,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr 
lien  =  a  cord  ctr  string,  from  Lat.  Ugmnen, 
from  'igo  =  to  bind,  to  tie.]  A  cord,  string, 
or  strap  by  which  dogs  are  led. 

"The  lion  toke  acquaintance  of  him.  and  euer  tftei 
followed  hym,  beynie  ladde  in  a  amail  lyam.'—Sir  V 
Klyot     Ooeernovr,  ok.  iL.  ch.  xiil. 

*  leam'-er,  s.    [Eng.  leam  (2) ;  -er.]     A  dog 

led  by  a  string,  cord,  or  strap. 

*  lean  (1),  v.t.  [Lkax,  a.]  To  make  lean  or 
thm.   (Ailams:  Works,  i.  481.) 

lean  (2).  ■*  lene,  v.i.  &  (.    (A.S.  hldhtan  =  ix) 

make  to  lean;  hleonian,  hlinian  =  to  lean; 
cogn.  with  O.S.  hlinon;  Dut.  lennen ;  Dan. 
leni;  Sw.  Idiia ;  O.  H.  Ger.  laiium  =  to  make 
to  lean  ;  hUnen=  to  lean  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  lerun  ; 
Ger.  lehnen  =  to  lean  ;  Lat.  •  cli7W  =  to  make 
to  lean,  to  incline  ;  Gr.  kAiW  (Jclino).} 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  incline  against;  to  rest  against;  to 
dejiend  on  for  support ;  to  be  supported  by 
anj'thing. 

'Set  iiie  that  I  maye  touche  the  pillera  that  Um 
house  stand  vj.on.  ana  that  I  may  leane  to  theaL"— 
Jttdg<:t  xvL  (15J1.) 

2.  To  deviate  from  a  straight,  direct,  or 
perpendicular  line  ordirection  ;  to  incline  :  aa, 
A  tower  leans  to  the  east  or  the  west,  &c. 

3.  To  bend  ;  to  be  in  a  bending  or  indirect 
position  or  posture  ;  to  stoop. 

"  Le'ining  long  upon  any  i»rt  maketh  it  mumme, 
and.  as  we  call  it.  asleep."— fl-icon  ;  .V.i(.  Hist..  S  735. 

4.  To  depend,  as  fur  support ;  to  trust ;  to 
look  for  aid  or  support. 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  I«af» 
not  unto  tlilue  own  understanding. "—/'row.  lii.  5. 

5.  To  have  a  tendency  or  propensity  ;  to  in- 
cline in  feeling  or  opinion  ;  to  tend  toward! 
anything,     (Goldsmith  :  Deserted  Village.) 

*  6.  To  submit ;  ta  give  way. 

"  'Twer«  good  you  leaned  unto  her  sentence." 
Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  L  L 

B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  incline  ;  t3  cause  to  lean  ;  to  rest. 

•■The  little  flbephenl  in  his  white  capote 
Doth  /can  his  boyish  form  aluug  t lie  rock, 

Byron  :  Childe  Barold.  il  tX 

*  2.  To  support,  to  rest 

"  Whereon  the  queen  her  weak  estate  might  lean." 
Drayton  :  Barons'  H'ars.  liL 

*  lean  (3),  v.t.     [Lat  leyna.')    To  conceal,  to 
hide. 

lean,  '  lene.  a.  &  5.    [A.S.  Afcefte,  probably 
connected  with  lean  (2),  v.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  Thin,  meagre,  not  fat,  wanting  in  fat  or 
flesh,  slender.    (Gower:  C.  A.,  iv.) 

(2)  Not  rich,  fertile,  or  productive;  bare, 
barren,  iumgry,  sterile. 

"To  whose  lean  country  much  dLsdaln 
We  EuKlish  often  slmw." 

Cowper :  The  Bints  HetL 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Bare,  stripped. 

"  The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean.* 
Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  U.  I. 

(2)  Barren  of  thought,  jejune,  dry. 

*•  Fat  paunches  have  lean  patea." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Loit,  L  1. 

(3)  Poor,  insignificant 

"  Oat  of  my  lean  ajid  low  ability 
I'll  leud  you  something :  my  hairing  is  not  much. 
Shakesp.  :  Ttee'fih  Sight,  lii.  4. 

H.  Print. :  A  term  applied  to  work  which 
Is  not  remunerative. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Onl.  iMng. :   That  part  of  flesh  which 
consists  of  muscle  without  fat. 
n.  Print.  :  Work  which  is  not  remunerative. 

lean-face,  s.    Type  with  unusually  thin 
face-lines. 
lean-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  a  thin,  lean  face. 

2.  Print.  :  Applied  to  type  with  unusually 
thin  face-lines. 

lean-to.  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  rafters  ;  leaning  against 
or  supported  by  a  walL  (Kingsley :  Two  Years 
Ago,  ch.  xvii.) 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  building  the  rafters  of 
which  lean  against  or  are  supported  by  a  wall 
or  other  building.  (Mrs.  Gaskell :  Sylvia's 
lovers,  ch.  xliii.) 


late,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what.  1^,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  sdn ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
Sj^an.     88,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    <|u  =  kw. 


■  lean  wltted,  a     Silly,  stupi.i,  foolish. 

■'  A  IuuaUc,  Uan-ieiUfd  to»\' 

iOtaketp.:  Xinff  tiichara //..ill. 

'^  -^«*l>od,  a.      (Eug.  Uan,  and  flahtd.] 
Tliin,  lean,  not  fat. 

rt«^m".  °""'  >•■'•,=">'"  »P  liter  them  out  of  the 

lean' -Ing,  pr.  par,  o.,  &  ».    (Leas,  r.) 

..■*•  *  B-  -<spr.  por.  ^particip.  adj.:  (See 
ttiL-  verb).  ^ 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  deviating  fhiin  a 
straight  or  pcriwudicular  line;  the  art  nr 
state  of  depending  for  support  on  another 
body. 

2.  An  inclination  ;  a  feeling  or  disposition 
towards  anything  ;  a  jiiopenaity. 

•  >.   ^""f  ?"!>'■  }!""?,  *  I""""  In  office.  »«..  howevrr 
the  only  ii,dlc«tion  thnt  wm  glvtn  o(  .uch  «  /m„i„„  - 


leanfleshed— lease 
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.-  ffenry  r///.,  la  i. 


•  lean-l3?,  odv.    [Kttg.  lean;  -ty.]     In  a  lean 
manner  ;  without  lat  or  plumpness. 

lean'-nesa,  5.    lEng.  ;«in,- -jiess] 

1.  LU. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lean  • 
thinness  ;  want  of  llesh  or  i>luni|,ni>s3. 

nc3^a"i?' 1''^°^  up  In  me  beimtb  witiieu  to  mj 

2.  Fig.  :  Poverty,  poorness,  emptiness. 

"The  poor  KIbr  Reignler.  whose  larve  style 
Agnva  not  with  the  Itunne^  of  lUs  puree," 

Sfiakesp.  :  2  ffenry  Vf.,  \.  \. 

•  lean'-j?,  o.     [Eng. /am  .•  .^.j    Lean,  thin. 

"  -^^y  *'*°  **'  kemoa.  Mill  Ifany  kluvea. 
Their  fMtiiiK  flnckee  to  keejie.'* 

Spenser:  .^epheariU  Calender;  AnffU4t. 

leap,  "lope,  v.l.  &  (.  (A.S.  hkdpan  (pn.  t. 
AJm/i,  pa.  liar,  gehltapen);  cogn.  with  O.  Sax. 
JM/)<ia  =  to  run  ;  O.  Fris.  hla,n ;  Uut.  loopen  ■ 
Icel.  hlaitjm;  Dan.  tribe;  Sw.  Idpa ;  Goth 
klaijpan  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hla^Mn ;  M.  H.  Ger' 
toli/en;  Qer.  to/cn.) 

A.  Intransitive : 

\.  To  jump,  to  spring,  to  bound,  to  vault  • 
to  move  with  springs  or  bounds. 
"  Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rwk  " 

l-onilfelUty, .   Building  ^  l\e  Ship. 

2.  To  bound  :  as,  One's  heart  (nips  for  joy. 
S.  To  rush,  to  start,  to  Oy,  to  dart. 
-  He  iiartwl  frowijiiig  from  me,  u  If  ruin 
Leaped  from  hiacyei.'' 
_     „  Sixtkei 

B.  TTansitive : 

1.  To  jump  or  .spring  over ;  to  pass  over  by 
Iraping  ;  to  spring  or  jump  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of. 

2.  To  cause  to  jump  or  spring  over:  to 
make  to  take  a  leap  over. 

•  3.  To  cover ;  to  copulate  with. 

"  Whether  the  bull  or  couner  be  thy  c^n, 
wt  him  uot  fed/}  the  cow.  nor  mouut  the  nia«  ■ 
bTj,den:   Virgil:  QeorgicWt.  am 

"•P(l),  Meape.  s.    (a.s.  hiyp;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  Ataup  =  a  leap  ;  Oer.  lauf=  a  course.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  LiUrally: 

0)  The  act  of  leaping  or  jumping ;  a  Jumu 

•  spring,  a  bound.  o  ■      j      r. 

"  Yt  bchovetb  you  to  mitke  thl>  le<ipi--ll,r„er,  ■ 
^^l«urr;  Cronyc/e.  ch,  ccclxxvlll. 

(2)  The  space  passed  over  or  cleared   by 

leaping.  ' 

'  (3)  The  act  of  copulating  ;  copulation. 

2.  Figuratively: 

0)  A  sudden  transition  or  change. 

.«.  ?"e  B"""*  mixle  a  lea.)  from  s  vain  and  libertine 
youth,  to  a  precl.»Micu  lu  tte  hlglieat  Je,„^-_a„,^  . 
Obirrvtitiona  on  a  Libel, 

(2)  A  risky  or  hazanlous  step  or«ction  :  aa. 
To  take  a  leajt  in  tiic  dark. 
IL  Tfchniailly ; 

1.  Mining;  The  shifting  of  a  vein  ;  a  fault. 

2.  Music:  A  passing  from  one  ii..t,.  u, 
•nothcr  by  an  Interval,  esjieiially  by  a  l.ing 
one  or  by  Including  several  other  and  Inter- 
m&liate  Intervals. 

leap-frog,  s.  A  game  amongst  boys.  In 
whi.Tli  one  stoops  down,  while  another,  placing 
his  hands  uiion  the  back  of  the  llrst,  vaultS 
over  liim. 

1  J„'!,Ito  r'JirJ"  *J^'I  *'  '"r^ll.  I  ahould  qulckl, 
leap  Into  a  wire.   - .'Atketp.      //i-nry  r.,  t.  2. 

leap  year,  "  lopo-yeor,  «.  Illsscxlllo  ; 
S  year  wlmh  leaiu  over,  as  it  were  one  day 
more  than  an  onllnary  year;  a  year  which 
contains  3t)ti  days,  as  dlstlMgnlshed  from  an 
onlinary  year,  which  Includes  only  365  dayn 
Ever)-  year,  the  nuinlwr  of  which  is  divisible 


by  four  IS  a  leap  year,  except  when  it  happens 
to  be  any  numberof  hundreds  not  divisililv  by 
four.  Ihus,  JSS4  is  a  leap-year,  but  not  liW 
this  onussion  of  one  leap-year  in  everv  four 
centuries  being  necessary  to  correct  tlie  error 
which  arises  from  the  excess  of  the  addition  of 
one  day  in  four  years  (i.e.  six  hours)  to  the 
year  over  the  true  length  of  the  year,  Le.  3l» 
days,  5  hours,  411  minutes. 

*'  Divide  by  four :  wli:,f»  left  «halt  be 
I-or  leap.t,e,tr  fi ;  for  i-aat  1.  2,  3."  ffarriM. 

•leap (2),  "lepe.  Meep.  s.    [A.S.  Uap.] 

1.  A  basket,  a  hamper. 

/eXiiV;'c^s,;.p>;a'r"*Siil:*'  "^  "  ""'•  "«■» 

2.  A  wicker  llsh-net;  an  osier  creel  or  tnm 
for  hsh.  * 

"  The  fiahers  lay  their  trapt*  in  the  dcepe." 

Breion:  f'anltut.clce* :  tjcu-ber. 

leap'-er,  s.    [Eng.  Uap ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  leaps. 

2.  A  hollow  cylinder  with  a  hook  at  one 
end,  employed  in  untwisting  old  ropes. 

II.  Zool.  (PI.)  ;  The  orthoj.terous  trilje  .Sal- 
tatona,  so  called  from  the  adaptation  of  the 
hinder  legs  to  the  purpose  of  leapin-  It 
comprises  the  families  Uryllida),  Locustida; 
and  -\cridiida(.  ' 

*  'f^,?".*^  ■  lep-ftiU,  s.  [Eng.  Uap(2),  s. ; 
•/»((0-]  As  much  as  will  fill  a  leap  or  basket  • 
a  basketful. 

.i.'.iA'."'.*"'  7i!"  and  weren  fnllllld  and  tl.ei  token 
that  tliat  waaleft  of  reUlhi «rveue  ;c/,/uJl.-_ llycliir. 
MiiFinew  XV. 

leap-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Leap,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  ]nr.  ,t  farticip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb).  *       j      v 

C.  As.  snhst. :  The  act  of  jumping  or  botiud- 
Ing  ;  a  leap,  a  bound. 

"The  ten  of  both  aides  moving  togellier.  aa  fn«] 
and  «,lle„!  ,„|„.sl,,  ,blch  1.  pro,.rly  called  l"p, 7J" 
—Brovme:  1  uigar  Errmirt,  bt  Iv..  ch.  vl.       "''""''■ 

leaplng-agne,  ». 

Fath. :  A  variety  of  chorea,  characterized  by 
a  morbid  propensity  to  running,  leajiing 
tumbling,  and  darning.  Cases  have  been  de^ 
scribed  ft-om  Scotland.     i'Jycl.  Pract.  Med.,  I. 

leaplng-fish,  s. 

IMhy.  :  .Si,(„ri<,.i  IrUlactylus,  one  of  the 
iilcnniKlie.  Habitat,  East  Indian  Arcliipelago 
Colour,  dark  brown.  It  possesses  the  iiower 
of  leaping  out  of  the  water,  darting  over  the 
wet  stones  and  rocks,  and  snapping  up  Hies 
liy  means  of  its  ventral  and  pectoral  tins,  it  can 
scramble  up  a  nearly  perpendicular  faceofiwk 
and  makes  fortlie  seji  on  anyntteni|.t  tcuapture 
It.     Known  also  as  the  Jumpcr-hsh.    (IIW.) 

•leaplng-hotue.s.  A  brothel.  (Shakes,,.: 
1  Henry  11  .,  i,  'J.)  ^  ^ 

*  leaplng-tlme,  ».    Youth. 

"  1  have  turoej  my  teaplng-time  liit)  a  cnitch." 

Shaketp.  :  CymtKtinf.  Ir.  I 

*  16ap'-Ing-lj^,  ailv.     [Eng.  Uapinq  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  Icaiiing  manner  ;  with  leaps  or  bounds. 


"  3.  To    coniMiunicatc    knowletlge    to-     to 
teach,  to  instruct,  lo  inform. 

"Ytmr  Oy  will  from  you  all  games.' 

Ben  Jonaon  :  Aid^emiU.  r.  1 

*  4.  To  communicate,  to  tell. 

"Learn  me  the  proclamation  " 

Skaketp. :  TrvUi.t  i  fre-uida.  IL  L 

,  ^,-  ^'•-'ranj.  ;  To  gain  or  acquire  kiiLwledge, 
skill,  or  infonnation  ;  to  receive  instruction 

"  "^^^^  "y.  yoke  ni«n  yoo.  and  te,tm  of  me ;  for  1 

am  meek  and  lowly  m  heart "-Jfulu,™  II.  2a. 

•learn'-a-ble,  o.  (Eng.  Uarn;  <i*fe.j 
Ca|«ible  of  being  learnt ;  that  may  or  cau  ha 
learnt. 

■  When  the  louon  comes  ...  I  >upi»w  it  will  oomi 
J°.".lll.     """^  •hape.-_«i^,/^':' j»„  l^r,^ 

leam'-ed,  learned,  learnt,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

A.  As  pa.  iKir.  (11/  Mh  /urns):  (See  tb* 

B.  ^»  adj.  (O/fAe/onn  Icani'-M); 

1.  Having  gained  or  acquired  knowledge 
of  or  skill  In  anything  by  study;  skilled  or 
yerseii  in  science,  literature,  ic.  :  well-in- 
formed. 

(■  The  Uldustry  of  that  learned  Uir.'-Pope :  Boimtr  ■ 
Odgueg.    (I'ostscripLI  "www, 

2.  Skille<l ;  skilfiil  or  knowing  (followed  by 
tn) ;  a-s,  learned  in  the  law. 

3.  Containing  or  characterized  by  leaimins  • 
as,  a  learned  treatise.  " 

4.  Acquired  by  study, 

"  E!'!^'^''!'^  blockhead,  ignomntly  read, 
W  Ith  loads  of  le.imed  lumber  In  lifs  hMd-* 

Pope .  Ssaag  on  Oriticitm.  UL  U. 

*  5.  Wise,  prudent. 

•  learn- ed - ish,  a.    (Eng.  Uarned;  -irt.) 

Somewhat  leained. 

"And  seem  more  teamedith  than  those 
That  lu  a  greater  charge  com|>us«  '■ 

Butler :  MiaeeUaneoue  Thotifihta. 
leam'-ed-Ij^,  adv.     (Eng.   learned;    -ly.]     In 
a  lcamc<l  manner;  like  a  learned  person-  with 
learning,  knowledge,  or  erudition. 


"  And  nhe  In  prating  teamedlg 
Of  logic  and  of  chemiatrr." 


Praed :  County  i 


lear  (l),  a. 

(Hcotch.) 


(Lake,   Lobe.)     Learning;  lore. 

An'  to  the  mucklo  house  tvpatr, 
Wr  hiRtaiit  Sliced. 
An  atrlve,  wf  a"  your  wit  and  lear. 
To  get  remead." 
Bumi :  To  Oie  .Scolel,  IfpreemuuUu. 
lear  (2),  «.     (Layer.) 

lear-board,  s.  (Laviibboaiid,) 

•lear,  a.    (.\.s.  Urer;  Oer.  few.)    (Lekb,  0.I 
Kiapty,  hollow.  '    '    ^^       ' 

•  loar,  •  lore.  r.f.    (LcAn  (1),  ..)    To  ham. 

"  '''''.',ft""r  ■'"Pl"""!  "it  l--.ldc  a  •prluge. 
.1.1     ..,",^'"'  "'laduwe  of  a  ^o^l,yv  l.rere. 
Tliatl^llh  l,l,,|,t.  »l,Uh  well  ™ulde  pyu.  uid  sInn, 
For  hee  of  I'ltyru.  Ids  aonges  did  ler«.'  ' 

•*''pe"ter :  .Slie,aieardt  Calender ;  tieermber. 

learn,  •  lome.  v.t.  &  i.    (a. 8.  leorninn  -  to 

harn;  c..gii.  with  ().  S.  lindn ;  ().  II.  (;,.r. 
Jlraun  ;  Ger.  (eniru  ;  A.S.  litran  =  to  Uucli  ■ 
Icel.  toro,-  DuL  leertn;  8w.  Mm;  Uan.  (irre  • 
Ger.  lehren.)  ' 

A.  TranrUive  ; 

1.  To  gain  or  acquirs  koowladga,  gklll,  or 

Inrormnlion  comeining. 

■■  Learn  fivm  Uie  llrd.  what  food  the  thIoksU  yield  • 
/V;,*,   KiMnim  Man.  IIL  ITS. 

2.  To  find  out ;  to  nscirtnin  by  Inquiry. 


SKii 


:  Meaeure  firr  kieam 


sLl 


learn'- ed  -  ncss,  s.  [Eng.  Uam,d;  -nea.i 
I  he  quality  or  state  of  being  learned  ;  learn- 
ing, erudition. 

leam'-er,  ».  [Eng.  Irani;  -«r.)  One  who 
IS  taught,  or  is  under  instruction  ;  a  pupil.  • 
scholar.  * 

"Men  that.  If  now  alive,  would  alt  content 
And  humble  leurw^rs  of  n  ^vlour'a  worth." 

Coulter ;  Tatk.  IL  ML 

leam'-tng,  •  lem-yng,  pr.  par.,  o.    4  « 

(LtAKN.j 

A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  parttelp.  adj. :  (Bm 

the  verb).  ^ 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  stale,  or  process  of  aoeking  for 
or  gaming  knowledge,  akill,  or  infonnation 
by  study. 

2.  Knowledge  or  akill  In  any  branch  of 
science   or   literature    acqulre<l    by   atudy 

erudition.  ' 

■'Conoenilng  the  eicelleocy  of  fsarwftvaiMl  kDOV. 
Ictlge.  — /locoa,'  .lifsancewim/  <\f  Leamlt^,  L  L 

3.  Skill  In  anything  gixHl  or  lad. 
lear'-y,  ».    (Eng.  iair,  a. ;  -y.J 

Mining :  An  empty  place  ;  an  old  »nrHnj 

•  16as'-a-blO,  a.    (Eng.  toa«(f);  wjii- 1    Thai 
may  or  cau  l>c  leased. 

lease  (I),  1.    (Lease  (1),  r.| 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  demise,  conveyance,  nrleltlngofland^ 
tenements,  or  tieredilninciita  for  a  tenn  of 
jream.  at  a  i  ertain  »i«Tille<l  rem  or  iwymcnt. 

"A  In*.-    1-    n    mlivejaili-s    of    laud*   or   triieiiiMlte. 

'^"'  "ll"ii.'f  rvul,  l.r  llle,  f„r  )r»~  if 

■•    '  f   ra  IrM  till,,  than  (Ir  Icm..,  )«> 

Y"  '  1'  11   l»l.rU.ewl,oleli.u,™i,|i 

li,;;.  .  .,..„,„ .  ;,."ri!'c;;",';.'  "■"' * '-• '  '-"""* 

2.  The  document  or  det-l  by  which  land*, 
tenenienls,  or  heretllUnionla  ans  Inuied. 

3.  The  lime  fl.r  which  lands,  ic,  airs  l^ 
under  a  least'. 

11.  Fig. :  Any  U-nuro  or  holding;  duratloot 
time  allotted.  ' 

Bh.iinv'.riJiff'r'u!:^""' 
I6a«,(2).,,    d.EAH,,.]    '*^'>  ■*■"*««•"••. 
ltV.ir(n».-  Tlie  tie  round  each  lun.l  of  Um 


•S;.-j.e.rzi'irri-;s;--.".rur-''ir^ 
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lease— leather 


warp  as  arranged  by  the  heck.  It  forms  a 
guide  for  the  weaver  in  setting  the  warp  in  the 
loom,  and  inserting  the  lease-rods.  The  word 
lease  has  come  to  signify  the  plane  of  decussa- 
tion of  the  warp. 

lease -pin,  s. 

Weaving  :  One  of  tlie  pins  of  a  warping- 
mill,  between  which  the  lease  is  formed. 

lease-rodt  s. 

Weaving:  A  slat  laid  transversely  across 
and  between  the  two  bands  of  the  warp. 

lease  (1),  v.t.  [Ft.  laisser  =  to  leave,  to 
relinquish ;  O.  Fr.  lesser,  from  Lat.  lax<)  =  to 
slacken,  to  let  go,  from  laxus  =  loose,  slack, 
lax.] 

1.  To  demise,  convey  or  let  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  to  another  for  a  term 
of  years,  or  at  will,  for  a  certain  specitied  rent 
or  payment ;  to  let  under  a  lease. 

"Tbe  lands  .  .  .  are  iu  general  not  tenanted  nor 
leased  out  to  bamen."— Stnith :  Wealth  af  Nations, 
bk.  v..  ch-  iii. 

2.  To  hold  or  occupy  under  a  lease. 

lea§e(2),  *les-eii,  v.i.  [A.S.  fesa7i= to  gather; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hzcn  =■  to  gather  ;  Ger.  lesen  ; 
Goth,  lisan.]  To  glean  ;  to  gather  corn  left  by 
the  harvestmen. 

"IT)  t^tld  the  witch  Apreo  my  disease— 
Agreo  that  in  harvest  us  d  to  leme  " 

Dry<ien:  TheocrUut;  IdyL  lU. 

lease'-hold,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  letise,  and  hold.} 

A,  As  adj.  :  Held  under  or  by  a  lease. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  tenure  by  lease  ;  that  which 
is  held  imder  or  by  a  lease. 

Iease'~ll61d-er,  s.  [Eng.  lease,  and  holder.] 
One  who  holds  lauds,  tenements,  &c.,  under 
or  by  a  lease, 

•  lease'-mdn-ger,  s.  [Eng.  lease^  and  Treon- 
ger.]     One  who  deals  in  leases. 

"To  the  great  ftdmlrntionol  the  English  natlr)n.  and 
adu&ntage  of  landlunla  oud  leaiemtmffert."  —  Slow: 
king  Jamet  (an.  1604). 

•leas'-er  (IX  s.    [Eng.  lease  (2),  v.;  -er.]    A 

gleaner. 

"There  wtm  no  office  which  a  man  from  England 
xniglit  not  have ;  aod  I  looked  upon  all  who  were  U>n» 
ibere  as  only  in  the  couditlou  of  leasers  md  gleaiiera." 

•  leas'-er  (2),  «.  [A.S.  Icds  =  false  ;  Dut. 
loos ;  Goth,  laus.}    A  liar.    [Leasing.) 

leash.  *  lease,  "  Icese,  *  leese,  *  leece, 

8.     [O.  Fr.   lesse ;    Vr.   lui^se,   fiom  Low   Lat. 
laxa,  fern,  of  laxus  =  lax,  loose  ;  Ital.  la^civ.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  leathern  thong,  by  which  a  hawk  was 
held  on  the  falconer's  wrist. 

"A  merlin  sat  niHrn  lier  wrist, 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist." 

Scott:  Laaqf  the  Lost  Ministrel.vi   5. 

2.  A  leathern  thong,  to  hold  dogs  in  couples 
in  coursing. 

"  Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  In  tbe  leash." 

^hakenp.  :  Cnriolaniis,  1.  6, 

S.  In  sporting,  a  bnice  and  a  half;  three 
creatures  of  any  kind  ;  hence,  generally  three 
in  number  of  any  thing. 

"I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  Uaih  at  drawers,  and  can 
call  them  all  by  thuir  christian  namea.""— ia*aA:e»/^. :  1 
Be^iry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

4.  A  band  with  which  anything  is  tied  or 
Hastened. 

**The  ravished  BonI  being  ehewn  snch  frame,  would 
break  those  leii&hea  th.it  tie  her  to  the  door  "—Boyle. 
II.  Weaving  :  A  thread  having  at  one  end  a 
loop  through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  is 
passed,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  rod 
or  lever,  to  which  all  the  other  leashes  of  the 
same  set  are  also  attached  ;  a  heddle. 

leaBb,  v.t.  ILfash,  s.]  To  bind;  to  hold  or 
fasten  by  a  string. 

"At  his  heels, 
Leasht  In  like  honnda,  should  famine,  sword,  and  Are, 
Crouch."  t^hakes^:  :  Uettry  V.    (t'rul.) 

lea^'-ing,  •  les-inge,  *  les-ynge.  «.   [a.s. 

hosing,  kdsung,  finni  leas  =  false  ;  IceL   Ian- 
miTig.]    A  lie,  a  falsehocxL 

"Have  almost  stampetl  the  teattnu." 

S}takesp.  :  Coriolanut,  v.  11. 

leasing-making,  s. 

Scots  Law ;  A  crime,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprison  me  nt,  consisting  in  slanderous  and 
■untrue  syteeches  to  the  disdain,  reproach,  or 
contempt  of  the  king,  his  council,  and  jiro- 
ceedings,  or  to  the  dishonour,  hurt,  and  \>re- 
judice  of  his  higlmess,  his  parents  and  pro- 
genitors.    Called  also  verbal  sedition. 


*  leasing-monger,  s.    A  liar. 

"  Leagiuu->ium-;eris  and    foraworun."  —  Wj/cH^e  : 
1  TimoChif  L 

•  lea§  -6w,  *  leas'-owe,  s.  [A.S.  lopswe.]  A 
meadow,  a  pasture,  shaded  with  trees. 

least,  laste,  •  leste,  *  lest,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S. 
lcesa.st,  la'sest,  hest,  superlative  of  Icvssa  (a).  Ices 
(adv.)  =  less  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adj. :  The  smallest ;  that  which  is 

less  than  all  others  in  size,  amount,  degree, 
quantity,  value,  importance,  &c. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  teas:  of  all  the  mercies 
shewn  to  thy  servant.'"— Ge;)cn.s  xxxii.  lo. 

B.  --Is  adv. :  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  de- 
gree; in  a  degree  less  than  all  others. 

"  The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal  mind.' 
Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  Iv.  44. 

^  At  lea.<!f,  at  the  Uast :  At  or  in  the  lowest 
degree  ;  without  saying  more  ;  at  all  events  ; 
at  any  rate. 
"  He  held  me  but  last  ulEht.  at  least  nine  houra." 

.v»<ifcM/».  .■  I  Henr^ir.,  UL  1. 

least  pocket-mouse,  s. 

ZooL:  Cricctodipus  parzms. 

leastspotted-woodpecker,8.  [Lbbser 

Spotted-woodpecker-  ] 

least-stitchwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Ma:nchia  erccta, 

least  willow-wren,  «l 

Ornith.  :    A  popular  name  tot  Sylvia  ruf a. 

(YarrcU.) 

*  least,  conj.    (Lest.] 

•leas'-3^,  *leas-ie,  a.  [Prob.  from  A.S. 
has  =  loose,  false.]  Deceptive,  fallacious,  un- 
certain, vague,  loose. 

•■  He  never  leaveth.  while  the  sense  Itself  be  left 
looae  and  le<u^."—Atcham  :  Schoolm^uter.  bk.  il. 

leat,  s.  [A.S.  Id^an  =  to  lead.]  An  artificial 
watercourse ;  a  mill-race. 

"To  brhift  down  a  teat  of  fatr  water  from  the  hill- 
tops."— C.  hiivjsUy  :   Weitaard  Hoi  ch.  xvu 

leath'-er,  'leth-er,  s.  &  a.    [A.s.  Udher; 

cngii.  with  Dut.  Udcr ;  Ital.  ledhr;  Dan.  Itxdcr  ; 
Sw.  liider;  Ger.  kdcr;  Wei.  Uethr.\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  tanned  or  tawed  skin  or  hide  of  an 
animaL  The  varieties  of  tanned  leather  are 
classed  as  hides,  kips,  and  skius. 

"  By  hire  girdle  hong  a  inirse  of  tethj-r," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,800: 

2.  Dressed  hides  collectively. 

"3.  The  skin:  used  in  contempt  or  ironi- 
cally. 

"  Ketumiug  sound  In  limb  and  wind. 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind."       Swift. 

B.  As  adj. :  MiiUeof  leather  ;  leathern. 

■"  Where  ia  thy  letither  upron,  and  thy  nile?" 

6hakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  \.  \. 

leather-awl,  s. 

1.  A  shoemaker's  piercing-tool  for  stitching 
or  lasting.     [.\wl.] 

2.  A  tool  for  lacing  belts.  It  has  a  broad 
point  which  fades  away  into  two  cutting  ed^-es 
on  a  conical  scoop-shaped  blade,  wh  ich  makes  a 
clean,  circular  cut  of  the  desired  size  ;  an  eye- 
point  to  carr>'  the  lacing  through. 

leather-back,  s. 

Zool. :  Sphargis  coriacea,  a  species  of  turtle 
included  in  the  genus  Sj-hargis,  on  account  of 
the  roaring  noise  it  sometimes  makes.  The 
carapace  is  covered  with  a  dense  coriaceous 
skin.  They  grow  to  a  great  size.  Habitat, 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Jlediterranean,  and  tlie 
temperate  zones  of  all  great  oceans.  Indi- 
viduals have  been  found  from  six  to  eight  feet 
in  length. 

Leatlier-hack  hirtles: 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Sphargla. 

leather-hoard,  s, 

Leathp^r:  A  composition  of  leather  scraps 
and  paper  material  ground  together  and  rolled 
out  into  sheets. 

leather-buffing  machine,  s.  A  ma- 
chine in  whicli  the  surface. .fleat  her  is  reduced 
to  a  smooth  but  not  polislied  surface,  the  face 
being  left  with  a  slight  nap,  veivetty,  like 
buffleather. 

leather-carp,  s. 

Ichthy. :  (See  extract). 

"  Like  other  dume«tii  ated  anlmata  tbe  carp  Is  anb. 
Jeet  to  variation.  Soin^  Individuals  .  .  .  have  loat 
every  trace  of  acalea.  aud  are  caUed  leather-carps.'— 
Giinther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p^  &0L 


leather-cloth,  -=. 

fabric:  A  f;il'ric  covered  with  a  waterproof 
composition,  usually  having  a  polished  sur- 
face. It  generally  consists  of  a  ]>aint  or  a 
varnish,  sometimes  the  fonner  with  a  covering 
coatofthe  latter.  The  changes  in  nu-hstruums, 
resins,  pi^'ments,  and  coai-se  and  i-heap  mate- 
rials, wliich  are  added  for  quantity,  are  ao 
various  that  room  cannot  be  atlurded  for 
stating  them  at  length. 

leather-coat,  5.  An  apple  or  potato  with 
a  tough  toat  or  skin. 

■'  There  la  a  dish  of  leather&iaU  for  you.**— Sftat«»p.  / 
%  Beitry  />'.,  v.  3. 

leather-corrugating  machine,  s.  A 

machiue  in  whiih  leather  is  ciinip[;il,  corru- 
gated, or  fluted  for  certain  luu-imsfs  in  nianu- 
lactnrcs.  Itis  usually  done  by  j-assing  leather 
between  a  tinted  and  a  plain  rolkr,  anil  arying 
wliile  the  indenfcitinns  are  preserved;  or  it 
may  be  done  by  i^assing  the  leather,  while 
damp,  between  plates  or  dies  of  the  requisite 
fonn. 

leather  -  creasing  machine,  s.     A 

machine  for  nmauieiitiug  the  edges  of  leather 
straps  by  ]*assing  between  rollei-s  indented 
with  the  required  patterns  iu  Intaglio  and 
cameo. 

leather-cutting  machine,  a.  A  ma- 
chine lor  cutting  leather  into  shapes  for  shoe- 
stock  or  other  jiurposes;  sole-leather  into 
soles  and  lifts,  for  instance. 

leather- dicing,  5.   I  Leather- dressing.) 

leather-dresser,  s.  One  whose  occu- 
pation IS  to  dress  leatlier  or  hides, 

leather -dressing,  «.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  Hiiislnng  l;innt;d  or  curried  leather  to 
improve  its  texture  and  surface. 

leather-flower,  s. 

B<'t.:  (1)  Clematis  Viorna;  (2)  BiTsanthes. 
leather-gouge,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  used  to  cot  channels  in 
leather  lor  receiving  the  thread  of  a  line  of 
stitches. 

leather-grinder,  s.  A  machine  for  re- 
ducing scraj'S  of  leather  to  slireds,  in  order 
that  the  material  may  be  made  into  washers, 
in-S(jles,  and  heels  for  shoes. 

leather-head,  s.    [Friab-eird.) 

leather-jack,  s.  A  jug  or  bottle  made 
of  leather;  a  black-jack  (q.v.). 

leather-jacket,  s. 

Lot. :  Eucalyptus  resini/era.  (The  Australian 
name.) 
leather-leaf;  s. 

Bot. :  Cassamlra  calyculaia, 

leather-mouthed,  a.    Having  a  mouth 

like  leather  ;  smooth  and  without  teeih. 

"  By  R  It-ather.mourhed  fish.  I  mean  Burh  as  have 
their  teeth  in  their  throat,  as,  the  chub  or  theveu."— 
Walton  ■  Angler. 

leather  -  pebbling  machine,  «.     A 

machine  in  which  a  tancy  surlare  is  given  to 
dressed  leather,  resembling  moroccM,  levant, 
hog-skin,  or  other  fancy  style.  The  leather  ia 
l^assed  upon  a  bed  beneath  a  roller  havm^  the 
desired  pattern.  The  pattern  is  given  by  soft 
metal,  which  has  been  cast  upon  an  original 
surface  of  the  required  character,  or  the  pat- 
tern of  the  roller  is  obtained  by  taking  an 
electrotype  copy  of  some  selected  piece  of 
leather  and  transfeiTing  to  the  roller. 

leather-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  New  Zealand  name  for  Celmisia. 

leather  -  punch,  s.  A  hami-tool  for 
making  liules  in  leather  for  the  inseition  of 
eyelets  or  lacing. 

leather-rolling  machine,  ».  A  ma- 
chine to  comiTess  and  harden  leather,  instead 
of  hamniering  it. 

leather -seller,  s.     One  who  des^£  In 

leather. 

leather-stuflfer,  s.  A  machine  o»  a  re- 
volving chamlier  in  wliich  hides  are  /nade 
supple  and  stulled  with  dubbing  to  make  them 
soft  and  pliable.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
breaking-maihine,  which  is  used  to  break 
dried  hides  before  tanning. 

leather-'winged,  o.  Having  meral"^ 
nous  wings,  somewhat  resembling  leather,  m 
a  bat. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^l.  father ;  we,  wet.  here    camel,  her.  there ; 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  tuU.;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pj^ 
Syrian,    se,  09  =  e ;  ey  =^  a»    gu  =  kw. 


leather — lecanorio 
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leather- wood,  «. 

'iotany: 

L  [DlRCA.^ 

2.  Ceratopetaliim,  a  genua   of  Auatrallan 
Cununiaceie. 

leather-yellow,  a.  &  s.   Wlxltish  yellow. 

lSath'~er,  r.^    [Leather,  «.J 

1.  To  liiniish  or  supply  with  leather. 

2.  To  tlirash,  as  \\ith  a  thong  of  leather. 
(Vttfgar.) 

"  I  wouM  90  ewlnge  and  leather  my  lambkin.*— 
Fbot» :  Maf/OT  of  Unrralt, 

ISath-er-ette',  s.  [T.ni;.  leather ;  dimin.  sufT. 
'ft't'-.]  A  kind  of  imitation  leather  used  in 
bookliiiuling. 

leath'-em,  *  leth-er-en,  a.  lEng.  leather; 
autf.  -en.]  Made  of  or  consisting  of  leather ; 
covered  with  leather. 

"  Tliey  stood  with  wondering  eyes  to  tiehold  him 
Take  In  IiH  Uuthem  Ikp  Die- hoof  of  tlie  bone  aa  a 
;>Uyt)iing.''  Ltnujfellom:  Eoangtline,  L  L 

leath'-er-y,  o.    [Eng.  leather;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
leather ;  like  leather  ;  tuuj^h. 

2.  Hot.:  Hiving  the  consistence  of  leather. 
The  ^anle  as  Coriackods. 

leattaery-tnrtle,  a. 

Zool. :  Sphargis  coriacea,    [Leather-back.] 

leave,  'leve,  s.  (a.S.  /ffi/" «  permission, 
closely  cwmected  with  Uof  =  accejitable, 
pleasing  [Lief];  cogn.  with  Dut. /o/=  per- 
mission,  in  oor-Zty,  vcr-lof;  Icel.  ?cy/i  =  leave  ; 
Ityfa  —  Ui  permit;  /o/nn  =  permission  ;  Dan. 
for  =  praise,  leave  ;  8w.  lof-=  praise,  leave ; 
Ger.  ur-laxtb  =  leave,  furlough  ;  ver-laub  = 
leave,  permission.] 

1.  Liberty  or  permission  granted;  allow- 
ance, license. 

•'  Ue  hath  wnuig  Irom  nie  my  Blow  Vnrc* 

tUtakefjj.:  Hamlet.  L  % 

2.  Tlie  act  of  leaving  ordepaiting  ;  a  formal 
parting'  hum  friends  ;  a  farewell,  an  adieu. 
(Genf'rally  in  the  phiase,  To  tike  kaw.) 

"Oiu>  cntrled  a  letter  (.-oinuiftndlQg  MnDohe«t«^r  to 

Jult  Fnaice  without  taking  teata."~JIacaulai/ .  Uin. 
'ng„  cli.  lULV. 

leave-taking,  s,   l  he  act  of  taking  leave 
of  or  bidding  larewell  to  friends. 
•■Why  111  thiit  mwnesa  left  yon  wife  aud  child  .  .  . 
Wlthuut  Uave-laking  I "    .shakvgfi.  :  J/acbeih,  Iv.  8, 

leave  (l),  •  leve.  •  ieeve  (i»a.  t.  "  l(ifte.  *  k/ie, 
UJt-  pa.  par.  •//»//,  kjt),  v.t.  &.  i.  (A.S.  IcKjan 
=  to  leave  a  hci  ita^'*-- ;  from  l(i/=  a  lieritage,  a 
remainder  ;  from  lUiati  =  t<>  be  reniaiuinjit,  to 
live  (q.v.);  Icel.  hi/a  =  to  leave;  l£i/=& 
heritage  ;  M.H.  Ger.  leihen  =  to  leave  ;  fmm 
M.H.  Ger.  leibe :  O.U.Uer.  Uipa  =  tliat  wliifh 
remains  ;  Ger.  bleiben  =  ta  remain,  to  be  K-lt.J 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  by  will ;  to  bequeath  ;  to  give  as 
a  legacy. 

"  P«m;o  I  I^V9  with  yoo.  my  ihxi*  I  Bene  unto  votL* 

John  x{v.    (ISSI.f 

2.  To  forsake,  to  desert,  to  aliandon,  to 
give  lip,  to  relinquish,  to  renounce. 


3.  To  withdraw  from  ;  to  quit ;  to  come  or 
gf>  away  from. 

"Of  All  thw  cnrrlonfefdeni  It  la  gcnemlly  the  Innt 
which  teufCM  the  iikck'tuii  of  kiUkuI  itiilitiiii."— yAzrufiri.- 
Voj/iiga  round  Om  HoHd  (ISTo),  p.  67. 

4.  To  cease  or  desist  from  ;  to  forliear. 

"  Lot  un  return,  lent  my  fallier  leaor  curhig  for  tbe 
atwa.  Olid  tAko  thought  for  ui."--l  .Samuel  Ix.  &. 

6.  To  Hulter  to  remain  in  tlie  same  state. 
**  it  pri^fiT*  Itwtf,  nnd  /^ripr«un(tue«tli>ne(I 
Uuttura  of  needful  vaIui?  " 

Shakrtp.  :  i/ra4ur€  for  Measure.  1.  1, 

6.  Not  to  touch,  take,  or  remove ;  to  8]>aro  ; 

to  Bullcr  to  reuiain. 

"They  encumiie.l  jiffniriit  them,  nnd  dentroycd  the 
IncreAieof  th«  earth,  unU /i;/'!  iioatutcuaucefor  Ijmcl." 
—JuUi/fi4  vi.  i. 

7.  To  reject;  not  to  choose;  to  i»ass  over 
or  by. 

8.  To  com©  away  fi-om  and  sufTer  to  lie, 

"  t^tatrinff  their  nnMeat  In  their  g-re." 

."•oo't .-  ItyrU  of  thm  UUt,  tL  tO, 

9.  To  have  remaining  at  dratli. 

"There  t>c  of  thrm  that  ha?*  l^ft  a  nAme  behind 
tliani.""— />(7ri«.  xlU.  tu 

10.  To  romniit  or  Intrust  as  a  charge  or 
deiKisit :  as.  To  Uave  a  bouse  in  charge  of  a 
servaiiU 

11.  To  refer  for  deeisIoD  :  aa,  To  Uavt  a 

question  t<»  sn  arbitrator. 


12.  To  permit  or  allow  to  the  discretion  of. 

"CirrnmatAjices  which  the  hlstorlaodiBcreetly  Tea r«i 
to  the  ImAKULatlou  ot  hla  reaiden."— £u«<ac«  '  Hutu 
Vt>L  i.,  ch.  vli. 

B*  Intransitive: 

•  1.  To  be  left,  to  remain. 

"  8cgl>crt  of  Eflt*ex  at  home  I(ft»  rtllla" 

Robert  de  Bmnne,  p,  S, 

2.  To  cease,  to  desist,  to  give  over. 

"  L«t  ua  uot  Itfare  till  all  our  own  he  won.* 

lifiakeip.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  t.  6. 

3.  To  depart,  to  go  away,  to  take  leave :  as, 
He  left  at  nine  o'clock. 

H  I.  To  have  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(it)  To  cease  or  desist  from  :  as,  To  leave  off 
Work. 
(b)  To  cease  to  wear :  as.  To  leave  off  a  dress. 
((■)  To  renounce  or  give  up  familiarity  with. 

(2)  Intrans, :  To  cease,  to  desist. 

2.  To  leave  alone :  To  let  alone  ;  not  to  dis- 
pute or  interfere  with. 

*■  The  fools  are  nmd  If  Irft  alone." 

aiiakrtp. :  Two  Oentitimen  of  Verona,  Hi  l. 

3.  To  leave  out:  To  omit;  not  to  insert  or 
include. 

"  Each  bath  his  jiliice  ;  I  am  left  out." 

tiliaketp.  :  I  Jienry  VI.,  L  I. 

*  leave  (2),  v.t,     [Fr.  lever  =  to  raise.]     To 
raise,  to  levy. 

••  Ad  army  ntroug  Bhe  leaifd. 
To  war  ou  tboM  which  him  bad  cf  his  r«alm 
bereaved."  Hf eater  :  f\  V-,  U.  x-  3L 

t  leave  (3),  v.L    [Leaf.)    To  send  out  or  pro- 
duce leaves  or  foliage. 

leaved,  a.    [Eng.  leaf{\A,  leaves);  -ed,] 

1.  Covered  or  furnished  with  leave*  or 
foliage. 

2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

"  I  will  \<jose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
tlie  two  Uatid  gatta,""— /suidA  xlv.  L 

*leave'-l6ss  (1),  a.    [Eng.  Vtave,  8,;  -Zcss.J 

Without  U^ve  or  permission. 

"  Wlthiu  iiu  yle  me  thought  I  was, 
U  ht'te  Willi,  mill  VAle  was  all  of  glaBM, 
AiiJ  «o  wan  closeu  rouud  abuut. 
Thut  I'-auleste  none  come  In  ne  out." 

Chaucer:  JJnmw. 

•leave'-less  (2),  a.     [Eng.  leaf  iy>\.  leaves); 
less.]    Without  leaves  or  foliage  ;  leafless. 

leav'-cn.  *  lev-aln,  *lev-eiii,  s.     [Fr. 

Uvaiii,  liom  Lut.  ievamen.  =  that  which  raises : 
levo  =  to  raise.] 

L  Lit. :  A  substance  nsed  or  intended  to 
produce  fermentation,  as  in  dough  ;  specift- 
cally,  a  portion  of  sour  dough,  wliich,  being 
mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  other  dough, 
causes  fennentation,  and  makes  it  lighter; 
yeast,  barm. 

"  For  ye  shall  bum  no  Irarrn  iior  any  honey  in  any 
offeruig  of  the  Lonl  maile  by  lire.'— i,.pi/ic-w4  li.  II. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  mixture  which  causes  or  tends 
to  cause  a  general  tdiango  iu  the  mass.  It 
generally  means  something  which  depraves 
or  corrnjits  that  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

"Take  heed  and  Iwwnreuf  the  leaven  of  the  Fbarl- 
sei'S  uml  ul  the  iNidducccB."— J/o/f^w  xvL  & 

leav'-cn,  v.t.    [Leaven,  «.] 

1,  Lit. :  To  cause  or  produce  fermentation 
Id  ;  to  miseand  make  ligbt,  us  duugli. 

"A  lytcll  leucudiith  teu^n  tlio whole  lompooldow." 
—Ualathiani\.  (l&M.) 

•  2.  i'ig. :  To  taint,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave, 
to  imbue. 

"  ThAt  cruel  BomoUilng  nni-otsest, 
Corrodi'K  and  lcaven$  all  tln>  nai." 

Fr,or    TULadU. 

iSav'-^ned,  o.    [Kug.  leaven;  -td.J 

1.  Lit.  :  Eeimentcd. 

"WhoHoever  cftteth  tear-mnfd  breAd  frnm  tlie  flrvt 
day  until  the  sfMiilU  day.  that  kuul  ahali  be  cut  off 
truiii  Umel.'— >.>oriiij  xit  lo^ 

•  2.  Fig.  :  Ripened,  matured. 

"  We  have  with  A  leavmeU  and  p rr pared  cboloe 
J'njcer^led  Uivou.' 

.v/iu^M/^  .'  Meattm  for  MMUur^  L  L 

ISav'-^n-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    {Leavrn.  v.] 
Am  f-i  "B,  As  pr,  par.  <t  particip.  atfj. :  (See 
th')  verb). 
C.  Aa  g^ihstantlve : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  fernu-ndng  with  leaven. 

2.  Tliat  wliieh  leavens  or  makes  light. 

"  iSav'-  9n  -  otis. "  lev  -  on  -  ous,  a.    ( Eng. 

leartn  i  -oim]     (.oniaining  leaven  ;  tnint^-d. 
**  Whowt  luttlnceri'  ntnl  /n-ifiaH«  dortrliie  ourrui'tliiR 
the  io-ii]>le,  lint  (jiiiKht  them  l<K<«pni-M  and  boDdAfc. 
~Mill<-n  •  Annfvr  lo  hikon  OiuiliXn. 


t  leav-er,  «.     [Eng.  leave  (I),  v.  ;  -«■.]    Ooe 
who  leaves,  forsakes,  or  relinquishes. 

"  But  let  tlie  World  raik  me  In  n>-ljit«T 
A  mavtvr./e'j eirr  and  a  fugltirc. 

ShtUetp. :  Antong  *  Cleopatra,  It.  a 

leave^  <.  pL    [Leaf,  a.] 

*  leav'-i-neSS,  5.     (Eng.  teavy  ;  -ness.]     Tha 

quality  or  state  of  being  leavy  or  leafy. 

leav^-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  $.    [Leave  (1),  v.] 
A,  &  B.  At  pr.  jMir.  di  particip.  adj. :  (d«e 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forsaking,  reliDquisbiog,  qoii- 
ting,  or  giving  up. 

2.  {PL) :  That  which  is  left ;  residue,  rem 

nant. 

"  At  Kiii^tb  ril  Io<ith  cAch  I'roatitutcd  grace. 
Hot  court  the  Jeot^njri  of  a  cloyed  entbraoc* 

J'ofUrfi.-  /wrce  qf  J^otoitaifm 

3.  (PI.) :  Infuse.  oOal. 

"  (Hel  Hits  In  safety  on  the  green  hank  Bide^ 
And  Uvea  Ui<on  the  lettemji  oi  the  tide.* 

Laiigtuirti :  tfiutlc  t<j  Mr.  <   ■  > 

leaving-book,  s.  a  book  presented  to  a 
boy  by  his  schoolfellows  ou  his  leaving,  in 
accordance  with  a  custom  in  vogue  in  man/ 
English  public  schools. 

leavlng-sliop,  s.    An  imlicensed  pawu< 

shoji.     {i>laii'j.) 

"  rrupiletreei  of  one  of  thoK  inlquitooA  atahUab 
meuttt  tt-rmcd  ltaviny-^iopt.'~Mvmmji  Chroniett 
Ucc  :il,  1867. 

*  leav'-y,  a.     [Eng.  leaf(y\.  leaves);  -y.]     Full 
of  or  covered  witli  leaves  or  foliage. 

"  Now  near  cUough  :  your  teaeji  Bcreuu  throw  down.* 
^/lakesp. .  JVacfreCA,  v.  9. 

*  leb-arde,  s.    [Leopard.] 

leb-e-di  er-op-sis.  s.    [Gr.  A</5»i«  (Ubcs)  = 

a  kettle  or  ciUiJdron,  an  urn  ;  fit^pTfs  (t/uTt6)  = 
duublc,  and  oi/zis  (opsis)  =  look,  ai'peaiauct.J 
Jiot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacea:.  The  wood 
of  l.ibedieropsis  vrbicukiris,  u  tree  fouud  iu  tho 
forests  of  ludia,  is  useful  fur  turning. 

leb-i-i'-nse,  f.f.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat.  Ubi(a);  Lat. 

fem.  pi.  adj.  sull'.  -iivr.] 

Entovi.  :  A  snb-fainily  of  Carubida-.  Tho 
species  are  very  nunitious  in  tropical  America. 
Several  idso  are  British. 

le-ea'-ni-ilm, $.  [Gr.  A«Kdio)<;fAam~)  =  adish.) 

Kntum. :  A  genus  of  honio]iteroua  insects, 
tribe  Coccina.  Lecanium  Ilicis,  I'otuid  iu  the 
south  of  Eui-ope  on  Qitcrcus  Ilex,  was  used  by 
the  ancients  as  a  dye.  L.  hespetHdam  is  para- 
sitic ou  the  orange. 

*  le-oJin  -o-m&n-f^.  s.    [Gr.  XtKdtnj  (tekarU) 

=  a  bowl,  and  fxavrda  (maj<f<rin)  =:  ]>rophecy. 
divination.]  A  mode  of  divination  by  throw- 
ing three  I'ipccs  of  stone  into  a  bowl  or  lioain, 
adid  invoking  the  aid  of  a  demon. 

lec-a-nor'-a,  s.    (From  Gr.  AeKdn)  (Irkonf)  a 
a  d'isli,  pot*,  or  ]'an,   from   the  form  of  tbe 

shields.] 

1.  Bot. ;  A  genus  of  gj-mnocarpoos  lichena, 
family  rarmelidir,  or  of  the  tribe  Lecidineie. 
It  isokiuloLccidea,  except  that  t he  epithccium 
lias  a  lliiekish  bonier  fonued  <'f  tbe  eniBt  and 
of  the  same  colour  with  it.  Many  species  are 
British.  I.eoanora  pcrella,  L.  titrtaren  (Cud- 
bear), U  htcmatumma,  and  L.  atra  are  used  for 
dyeing.  L.  esculenta  and  L.  aff>nis  are  found 
in  Aimenia,  Algeria,  kc,  and  are  tdown  about 
by  tbe  wind.  The  natives  eat  tlieni  in  tiroes 
of  scarcity,  am)  believe  them  to  have  t)ecn  the 
manna  of  the  Isnielites. 

2.  Chnn. :  Tlie  ethereal  extract  of  iManora 
atra,  collected  in  the  netghUiurhood  of  Paler- 
mo, Sicily.  It  isu  niixlui-e  of  luu  acitls,  which 
can  be  easily  seiiaratcd  by  means  of  rhioro- 
fonn  :  one  (atninorn-  aelil)  in  eoliimle.«M,  aud 
ver}'  Btiglilly  Holuble  fn  chloniform  ;  tbe  other, 
whieb  (dosely  reaeniblcM  usnn-  acid,  is  yuUow, 
and  very  soluble  in  cldorofomi. 

Ido-a-nbr'-lo,  a.     [Eng..  &c.  lemnoria);  -4«.) 

I>euved  fi-om  or  in  any  way  conuecl<<d  with 

the  ^'iiiis  Ix-canoni  (<l.v.). 

locanorlo-ACld, «. 

t'hem.:  I'iiini4(>,  M-O.  An  ethereal  anhj- 
diideof  otnoilinie  acid.  di«eovrrf<I  by  Hchimrk 
In  18H'.  in  srvrrnl  of  the  hehenn  belonging  to 
the  genem  I-ecanoin,  Hocclla,  ami  VarioUna, 
from  \vhlch  it  can  W  exlimclod  by  oUier.  It 
rr>NlHni/(U(  In  colourless  HdUule  needkv, 
Hligliilv  soluble  In  water  nnd  cold  uloiliol 
moderal«ly  aoltiblu  In    boiling   alcoliol    b«t 


bSil,  h6^:  v6^t,  ]6^l; 
•«1jui«  -tian  ^  shan. 


cat,  90II,  choriiB,  ^hln.  bonph;  ro.  fcom;  thin,  ^hls;  sin.  af ;  oxpoot.  Xcnoiihon.  oflat.      lAc* 
tlon,  -Blon  =  ahiin ;  -(Ion.  -ston  -^  whtm.    -tlous,  -sious,  -olou«  -  shos.    -bio,  -dlo,  Ac.  -  b«l.  d^ 
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lecanorin— lecturer 


le^h' 


Tcry  soluble  in  ether,  in  acetic  acid,  and  in 
Miinionia.  It  melts  at  15;i°  to  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  soon  decomposes  witli  evolution 
of  ofcibon  dioxide.  On  boiling  with  wat«r  it 
splits  into  two  molecules  of  orsellinic  acid. 
The  lecanorat«s  are  very  unstable,  decora- 
rosing,  especially  when  heated,  into  orsellinic 
acid  and  orcin. 

iSc-a-ndr'-in,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  lecanoria);  suff. 
•in'.]    [Lecanobic-acid.] 

•  le9h.  v.t,    [Ft.  Ucher.]    To  lick. 

•  le^he'  (IX  s.    (Leech,  5.] 

le-fhe'  (2),  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Onotragus  leche,  from  South  Africa. 
It  is  a  water  antelope,  frequenting  damp, 
marshy  places,  and  taking  to  in»i'assable 
8wam])S.  It  goes  in  considerable  herds,  and 
may  be  known  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
it  allows  its  horns  to  recline,  almost  touching 
the  withers. 

•  le^he,  v.t.    [Leech,  v.] 

•  le^he-craft,  s,    [Leechcraft.! 

Ie9li'-er,  •  lech-our,  *  lech-ur,  s.     [Ft. 

lecheor,  leschcur,  lechetir  =  one  w  lio  licks  up, 
from  lecher  =  to  lick  (q.v.).]  One  addicted  to 
lewdness ;  one  inordinately  given  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  animal  passions. 

"  Was  thU  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whetlier  ? 
Bad  Ui  tbe  best,  though  excellent  in  ueither." 

Shakesp. :  Pattii-nate  Pilgrim.  ', 

•le9h'-er,  v.L  [Lecher,  s.]  To  practise  or 
give  one's  self  up  to  lewdness. 

"The  emaU  gilded  fly  doth  lecfter  In  my  sight"— 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  C 

le9h'-er-ous,  •  lech-er-ouse,  *lich-er- 

OUS,  a.     [Eng,  lecher  ;  -ous.] 

1.  A<ldicted  to  lechery  or  lewdness  ;  lewd. 

"  Reiuorseleas,    treacherous,    2echeroui,    kiudless   vil- 
lain r  Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  it  2. 

2.  Exciting  or  provoking  to  lewdness  or 
lust. 

"Lo    Loth    in  hua  lyre    tboiowe   lecherouie   drinke 
wickedlich  wruglite."  Pien  Plowmati,  iL  -S. 

er-oiis-ly,  adi\  [Eng.  ledierovs;  -ly.] 
In  a  lecherous,  lewd,  or  lustful  manner;  pro- 
fligately. 

'■  The  youngere  sone  went  forth  In  pilgrimage  into  a 
fer  couulree  and  thtre  he  waatid  hlagoodls:  iulyviuge 
lecherously." — IVj/clijfe  :  Luke  :lv. 

*le9h'-er-ous-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  lecherous; 
•Tuss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lecherous ; 
lechery,  lewdness. 

"iTbey  were  .  .  .  dryuen  into  y»  profounde  and  depe 
Bleepe  of  ygnoraunce,  of  vdylueBs,  of  hchcrotuneae, 
and  of  pryde."— ^saiaA  vi  (lo61).    (Notes.) 

l£9h'-er-5r,  •  lec-cher-ie,  *  lech-«r-ie,  s. 

1    [Eng.  lecher  ;  -y.] 
1.  Lewdness,  lust. 
•  2.  Pleasure,  delight. 

•  le9h'-our»  s.    [Lechfr,  s.J 

le-9id'-e-a,  «.  [Gr.  Acko?  (lel-os)  =  a  dish,  a 
plate,  a  pot,  a  pan,  and  uSo<;  (eidos)  =  fonn.] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Lecidinei. 
The  apotlieeia  have  a  border  coloured  like  the 
disc.  It  is  verj*  extensive,  and  is  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  situations,  and  at  every  season 
of  the  year.  Lecidia  geographica  is  sometimes 
sulphur  -  yellow  and  sometimes  yellowish- 
green.  If  a  yellow  specimen  be  suspended 
over  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it 
becomes  covered  with  carmine-red  globules, 
gradually  loses  its  usnic  acid,  and  then  be- 
comes grayish- white. 

Ie9-i-de'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lecide(i) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idir.] 

Bot.  :  According  to  Lindley,  a  family  of 
hchens,  tribe  Hymenothalameae.  Now  made 
a  tribe,  Lecidinei  (q.v.), 

Ie9  i-din-«-i,  le^-i-6in'-e-se,s.pL  [Mod. 
Lat.  l€cid(ea);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -inei, 
or  fem.  -ineo:.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  gymnocarpous,  or  open- 
fruited  lichens,  having  free,  circular,  ulti- 
mately convex  shields  with  open  discs,  and 
placed  in  a  special  excipulum.  Five  genera 
are  British. 

le'-9i-tllin,  s.  [Gr.  \eKt6o5  (leHthos)  =  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  ;  sufl".  -iu  (Chevi.)."] 

Chem.:    This  name   is  applied  to    several 


phosjihoretted  fatty  bodies,  of  very  similar 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  derived 
from  brain  substance,  nerves,  blood,  gall,  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  &.C.,  and  also  from  some  vege- 
table substances  (maize,  &o.),  and  which  ap- 
pear as  constant  constituents  of  the  cell 
substance  of  organized  bodies.  It  is  a  viscous 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
hol and  in  ether.  From  its  saturated  solution 
in  alcohol,  it  crystallizes  in  radially-grouped 
needles,  which  dry  up  in  vacuo  to  a  white 
powder.  It  may  also  be  crystallized  from 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Every  lecithin  is  a  fat 
containing  only  two  fatly  acid  radicals,  the 
third  hydroxyl  grouji  being  rejilaced  by  ethy- 
len-trimethyl  ammouic  hydnile  (neurine)  in 
combination  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Ie-c6nt'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  J,  L.  Le 
Conte  ;  sulf.  -ite  (Nin.).'} 

Min. :  An  nrthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  prisiuatic  crystals  in  a  black  mass  consist- 
ing of  the  excrement  of  bats,  in  tlie  cave  of 
Las  Piedras,  Comayagua,  Cen  tral  Ami-rica. 
Lustre  vitreous  ;  colourless,  and  transparent ; 
taste,  saline  and  bitter.  Compos.  ;  ahydrated 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  soda,  and  potash. 

lec'-tem,  let'-tem,  *  lec'-tum,  *  lec- 
torne,  "  lectrone,  *  lectrun,  *  lete- 
rone,  s.  [Low  Lat.  lectrinvm  =  a  reading- 
desk,  a  pulpit,  from  lectrum^a.  jmlpit ;  Gr. 
\€KTpoy  {(tjktron)  =  a  couch,  a  rest  for  a  book  ; 
Ft.  hitrin.]  A  choir-desk  from  which  the 
c^ntiphons  and  lessons  were  read.  Also  the 
stand  from  which  the  gospel  was  sung.  They 
were  sometimes  constructed  of  wood,  but 
frequently  of  brass,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle 
with  outspread  wings.  At  the  time  of  tlie 
Reformation  lecterns  went  out  of  use,  but  of 
late  years  they  have  become  more  common. 
In  Scotland  the  term  is  applied  to  the  pre- 
centor's desk  in  front  of  the  I'Ulpit. 

"William  Rufua  was  huryed  at  Winchester  In  the 
Cathedral  Church,  or  Monastery  of  Saynt  Swithen. 
under  a  playiie  flatte  marble  stone,  before  the  lectome 
iu  the  queere."— Sfowe.-  tt'Uliam  Hufut  (an.  loss). 

lec-ti'-ca,  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  A  kind  of  litter  or  palanquin, 
borne  by  hordes  or  slaves,  and  used  for  trans- 
porting females,  sick  persons,  and  ultimately 
the  luxurious  rich,  from  place  to  place.  They 
were  provided  with  cushions,  canopies,  and 
curtains. 

*  lec'-tion,  s.  {Lat.  lectionem,  accus.  of  lectio 
=  a  reading,  from  lectvs,  pa.  par.  of  lego  =  to 
gather,  to  read.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reading. 

2.  A  difference  or  variety  in  copies  of  a  book 
or  manuscrij't ;  a  various  reading. 

IL  Ch,  Hist.  :  A  term  aj'iilied  in  the  Early 
Church  to  portions  of  Scripture  read  in  the 
public  services,  but  now  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  passages  from  the  inspired  writ- 
ings, the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  or  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  and  homilies  by  Fathers  and  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  which  are  read  in  the  Roman 
office  of  matins  (q.v.). 

lec'-tion-ar-y,  s.    [Eng.  lection;  -ary.] 

Church  Hist..  Fccles..  dc. :  A  book  containing 
passages  of  Holy  Scrijtture  to  be  read  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Church. 

1.  Roman  :  The  oldest  known  Latin  lec- 
tionary  is  that  commonly  attributed  to  St. 
Jerome,  and  known  as  the  Comes,  distinguished 
as  major,  if  it  contained  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  for  the  year ;  as  viinor  if  only  the 
beginnings  and  endings.  It  is  undoubtedly 
of  early  date,  but  the  question  of  authorship 
cannot  be  decided.  The  lectionary  found  by 
Dom  Mabillon  in  the  convent  of  Luxueil  is 
interesting  as  showing  that,  according  to  an- 
cient, Galilean  use,  three  lessons  were  read  at 
mass. 

2.  Anglican:  In  the  article,  "Concerning 
the  Service  of  the  Church,*'  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  general  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  the 
reading  of  Scripture  in  Divine  Service  ;  the 
system  of  Daily  and  Proper  Lessons  was  esta- 
blished in  1J59  ;  the  tables  were  drawn  up  in 
1599,  and  in  1061  the  lectionary  was  settled 
in  the  form  it  kept  for  two  centuries.  A  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  in  IS67  to  consider 
the  rubrics  and  directions  for  conducting 
public  worship.  This  Commission  drew  up  a 
New  Table  of  Lessons;  its  use  was  at  first 
optional,  but  has  been  obligatory  since  Jan. 
1,  1S79. 


'  leo-tl-ster'-iut'iim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  lectus 
=  a  couch,  and  s(tT/io= to  strew,  to  spread  out.] 
Class.  Myth. :  A  sacrifice  of  the  nature  of  a 
feast  ofTered  to  the  gods,  an  evident  survival 
of  the  idea  common  in  early  stjiges  of  religioui 
development  that  divinities  actually  partook 
of  the  offerings  presented  to  them.  (See  the 
apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.)  On 
occasions  of  extraordinary  solt-nmity,  or  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  placed  tables  with  food  before  imaged 
of  the  gods  reclining  on  couches.  According 
to  Livy  (v.  13),  the  first  Roman  lectisternium 
took  ]>lace  a.u.c.  364,  when  a  terrible  plague 
atVected  the  cattle.  These  sacrificial  feasts 
were  of  two  kinds— ordinary,  occuring  almost 
daily  (Liv.  xlii.  30)  ;  and  extraordinaiy,  occur- 
ring at  intervals,  and  lasting  from  three  to 
eight  days,  or  even  for  a  longer  period  (Liv 
xii.  10). 

**  lec'-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  second  of  the  Minor  Orders 
(q.v.)  among  the  Latins,  and  the  first  among 
the  Greeks.  The  office— that  of  reading  the 
church  lessons— is  of  great  antiquity,  mention 
being  made  of  it  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.,  vi. 
43);  and  the  form  of  ordination  now  in  use  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  emplojed  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  Lectors  exist  iu  the 
Greek  Church  and  among  the  Copts,  Syrians, 
Jacobites,  and  Nestorians.  The  Anglican 
coninnmion  recognizes  lay  lectors,  who  are 
set  apart  for  tlieir  duty  by  a  special  form. 

*  lec'-tome,  s.    [Lectern.] 

lec'-tBxe,  s.     (Fr.,  fri-m  Lat.  lectura,  fem.  of 
kctnrus,  fut.  jmr.  of  lego  =  to  gather,  to  read.] 
L  Ordinary  Lang^iage : 
*  1.  The  act  of  reading. 

"In  the  lecture  of  holy  scripture,  their  appreheo- 
eiona  are  conimunty  cuutiued  unto  the  literal  sense  of 
the  text"— Bruwuf  .'_  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  A  formal  discourse,  whether  written  or 
not,  delivered  upon  any  subject,  especially  one 
intended  for  instruction. 

"Theae  lectures  must  be  read  onely  in  the  Teana 
rvery  lecturer,  or  reader.  Is  provided  and 


alluwed  by  this  founder,  flftie  }>uunds  of  anuuall  fe« 
or  stipend,  and  a  fayre  lodging  u  ithln  this  his  pallaci 
lilie  fiouae." — Stt/W:   0/  the   I'liiversides  in   Snglanti, 


3.  A  reproof ;  a  reprimand  trom  a  superioj 
or  one  in  authority. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Univ. :  The  reading  or  study  of  work 
with  a  professor  or  tutor. 

2.  Law:  6  &6  Wil.  IV.,  c.  65,  passed  In 
1S35,  proliibits  the  publication  of  lectures, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  lecturer. 

lecture-room,  s.  The  room  or  hall  in  a 
college  where  lectures  are  delivered  ;  a  claaa- 
rooin. 

"I  fear,  dear  Putter,  that  your  lectur^--ro<nn 
Wust  wait  awhile  (or  its  best  omament.'* 

Brouming  :  I'araceUus,  It. 

lec'-ture,  v.i,  &  t    [Lecture,  s.] 

A.  Intrajisitive : 

1.  To  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures. 

2.  To  give  instruction  by  means  of  lectures : 
as,  A  professor  lectures  on  a  certain  subject, 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  instruct  by  lectures ;  to  deliver  lec- 
tures to. 

"  To  be  conscious,  while  he  is  lecturivg  his  studentl, 
that  he  is  either  speakiuK  or  reading  uonsenee.'^ 
Swiih:  n'ealch  of  A'aCioits.hk.  v..  ch.  L 

2.  To  reprimand  ;  to  reprove  as  a  superior. 

"  By  this  privileged  bo<lythe  jireat  mass  of  the  i>opa- 
latioD  Is  lectured  every  week  from  the  chair  of  author- 
ity,"—J/acauMy  ;  liisf.  Eng.,  ch.  \\. 

3.  To  induce  or  influence  into  doing  any- 
thing by  a  lecture. 

lec'-tu-rer,  s.    [Eng.  lecturie);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  delivers  lectures  or  formal  dis- 
courses on  any  subject;  esi^ecially  one  who 
instructs  by  means  of  lectures. 

2.  In  London  and  other  cities,  a  priest 
aipointed  as  assistant  to  the  rector  of  a 
churth,  whose  duty  mainly  consists  in  the 
deliver>'  of  lectmes.  A  lecturer  is  mainly 
chosen  by  the  vestry  or  chief  inhabitants,  is 
usually  the  afternoon  ]  Teacher,  and  must  be 
licensed  as  other  ministei-s.  A  lectureship 
cannot  V^e  grafted  by  compulsion  on  a  cliurclL 
No  person  can  be  a  lecturer  without  the  rec- 
tors consent,  unless  it  be  by  custom.  (Blwnt.l 

"  For  leiiurers  sell  Bermons,  as  the  lay 
Doe  sheep  and  oxen."  Corbet:  Iter  Bortal*. 


15te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  carnal,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6.  son ;   mute,  cixh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Sjh^n.    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  ^  a.     qu  =  kw. 


l£o'-ture  ship.  5.  [Etig.  Uclure :  -ahip.]  The 
post  ur  ..(liue  of  a  lecturer. 

•  lec-tur-ess,  j.  (Eng.  lKtur(e):  -us.]  A 
female  lecturer ;  a  woman  who  delivers  lec- 
tures. 

"•But.'coutinued  llie  auiiuiitwl  tecfurctt.  'youmuift 
undeniUud  me.    —T.  Hook :  Han  of  itiiriy  FrianiU. 

•  lec-tijr-ize,  r.i.  (Ehk.  («(ur(e),- -ia.]  To 
deliver  lectures,  to  preach. 

"  ^^.'"'"i  preserve  mechanics  uow 
To  tc'-luriZ''  and  I'Kiy." 
Brome :  Satitta'  KncourageTnfnc.     (1648.1 

•  leo'-tnm,  s.    (Lectern.] 

Ie-9Jrth  i-da'-fe-SB,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  key- 
this,  genit.  Ucylhid(,is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj  suff. 
-oa-cE.  1  '       ^ 

fio(. ;  I^ecyths.  An  order  of  cpigynous 
exogen.s,  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  ol 
large  trees,  with  alternate  entire  or  toothed 
midotted  leaves,  and  minute  deciduous 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  largi-,  showy,  ter- 
minal, solitary,  or  racemo.sc;  calyx  superior  ■ 
two  to  six-leaved  ;  corolla  of  six  jietals,  some- 
tlnies  cohering  at  the  base  ;  stamens  indelinite 
epigynoua,  part  formed  into  a  unilateral  mass  ■ 
often  without  anthers  ;  ovary  inferior,  from 
two  to  six-celled ;  fruit  a  woodv  capsule  ■ 
seeds  several.  They  are  natives  of  Guiana  and 
other  hot  parts  of  South  America.  Genera 
seven  ;  known  species  thirty -oiglit. 

Ie'-9y-tlu8,  s.     (Gr.  A^KvSo!  (Kfaj(te)  =  an 
oil-llask.) 

Boi. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lecy- 
thidacefe  (q.v.).  Calyx  six-lobed  ;  petals  six 
with  sterde  stamens  attached  to  a  hood-like' 
body.  Thirty  or  forty  species  are  known 
mostly  giant  trees  from  liiazil,  Venezuela  and 
Quiana.  The  great  woody  pericarps  of  the 
several  species  are  used  as  drinking  vessels 
The  seeds  are  large  and  eatable,  but  leave  an 
unpleasant  Uuste  in  the  mouth.  I.ecythU 
olUins,  the  Sapucaya,  is  the  largest  tree  in 
the  Brazilian  forests.  The  bark  is  cut  by  the 
Indians  into  pieces,  and  used  as  wraiiiiing 
lor  their  cigars.  A  milky  emulsion,  i)rei«ired 
from  the  seeds  of  L.  graiuliflora,  another 
Bnaziliau  species,  is  prescribed  for  catarrhs. 

le-9Jrtlis, ,«.  pi.    (Lecythis.J 

JJoL:   The  name  given   by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Lceythidacea;  (q.v.). 
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Wd,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a.     (Lead  (2),  d.J. 
A.  As  prel.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  adjectice  : 

1.  Guided,  conducted,  drawn. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  farm,  estate,  4c 
not  occu]iied  by  ii,e  owner  or  tenant,  abo  to  a 
district  ruled  by  deputy. 

*  led-captaln,  s.  One  who  follows 
another  as  though  led  by  a  string :  an  obse- 
quious attendant,  a  toady. 

led-horse,  s.  a  sumpter-horse ;  a  si«ire 
Horse  le.l  by  a  servant  or  attendant  for  use  iu 
case  of  emeigency. 

Iie'-d9,s.     (Gr.l 

L  Class  AniiQ.:  The  daughter  of  Thesti us. 
King  of  Atolia,  and  wife  of  Tyndarus.  Kin,; 
of  Sparla.  By  Jupiter  she  became  the  mother 
of  I  ollux  and  Castor,  Helen  and  Clytemnestra. 

2.  Astron. :  (Astekoid,  3S). 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  fumilv  Arcada? 
t,[pily  recent  sjiecies  are  known,  the  genus 
being  widely  dillused,  and  11)0  fossil  species. 

•  ledde,  pret.  &  pa.  jxir.  oj  v.    (Lead,  r.] 

•  led-den.  •  Ifid -911.  ..    (a.s.  ;«/m,  („;„ 
Slkl'TaS  "  '="""'"•  "'  ^""J  I'°''«""«^-. 

lfid-dl£,>.    [Ladv.J    (Scotch.) 
■  lode,  r.(.    (Lead.) 

16d-6-bou-ri  a,  s.    (Named  after  M.  Ledc- 
bour,  a  botjimcal  author.] 

pot.:  K  genus  of  Liliacea,-,  tribe  Scilhie. 
The  bulbs  of  Udchcuria  liyacinllii.Ule.i  are 
U.101I  in  the  East  In.lics  as  a  subatitut*;  for 
squills. 


16d'-6r-er-ite,  1.     [Named  after  Baron  Le- 

dercr,  by  Jackson  ;  sulT.  -itr.  (Jlfin,)J 

Min  :   All  impure   gmelinite   (q.v.),  with 
some  free  silica.  y^-'-t 

'^n  sifiTmS  r  '""""^  '"*■'  ^'^■>  I*den>r, 
ilin  :  A  variety  of  sphene  (q.v.),  found  in 
\;ry  large  brown  crystals  in  northern  New 
1  ork  and  m  Canada.    Cleavage,  distinct 

ledge,  s.  (A  word  of  Scandinavian  origin  ■  cf 
»w.  tare  =  the  rim  of  a  cask;  leel.  (&ra '■ 
.Norweg.  hgg(p].  legger)  =  the  lowest  part  of 

V'toul ']         '  ''^*"  '  ^™' ''"" '  ^•®-  '''""" 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  shelf  on  which  articles  can  be  placed 
vlLS'  '"''''"'  ""°  l*t»een  the  i«^«"_i  Ai„j, 

2.  A  row,  a  layer,  a  stratum. 

rfo3 v'ii?.7'"'.';''''^  "  ">."  '!.'""'''  >»  merely  o(  .tone, 
clo9tl>  laid,  without  mortar.'  — Ifolrcm.-  ArcJiit..  p.  18. 

3.  Any  prominence  or  rising  part-  a  ridge 
rising  above  the  rest :  especially  a  ridge  or 
proiiiiiience  of  rocks  rising  above  the  sea! 

"  From  Bennuda'a  reefs  :  fioai  edgea 

ol  sunken  ic(((,«..''       Lmtg/cUou  :  Scnumed. 

4.  A  rim,  an  edge. 

„.'.!  Ji".'  51''"  V»"  "1'""  "le  (e*;i-  of  tlie  tmy.  and  It  was 
nearly  lallmg.  -Uut  EJscmrili :  Jloral  Tela.  1.  2«T 

5.  A  bar  for  fastening  a  gate. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.:  A  small  moulding,  as  the  Doric 
drop-ledge. 

2.  Joinery :  A  piece  against  which  some- 
thing rests  ;  as  the  batten  on  the  back  of  a 
door,  the  fillet  against  which  a  door  clcses,  &c. 

3.  Mining:  A  stratum  of  mctjil-beariug  rock. 
i.  Print.  :  A   piece  of  fmuiture  ;    a  stick 

used  111  wedging  uii, 

5.  Shii>lntild. :  A  thwart-ship  piece  in  the 
deck-framing.  [Shelf-piece]  A  suiiport  for 
the  decks,  i>arallcl  to  and  intermediate  be- 
tween the  beams.     (Head-ledqe.] 

•  ledge,  v.t.    [An  abbrev.  of  allege  (q.v.).] 

ledged,  a      (Eng.   ledg(e):    -eri.]      Furnished 
■■  ith  a  ledge  or  ledges  :  as,  a  ledged  door. 


ledger-blade,  s.  The  sUtionary  bl«d» 
with  .1  le.tllinear  .dge.  j.luced  as  a  tangent  to 
the  spirally-bhided  cylinder,  by  which  cloth 
is  shorn  and  the  nap  reduced  to  a  length 
Another  form  of  dolh-slieaiing  machine  has 
a  semicircular  ledger-bhide,  and  a  krge  revolr- 
ing  wheel  containing  eight  small  cutting  discs 
made  to  revo.ve  by  idanelarj-  pinions,  and 
acting  as  shears  in  connection  with  the  edge 
of  the  ledger-blade. 

ledger-book,  •  lelger-book,  •  ligler- 
DOOl£,  .<.    The  same  as  Ledger,  II.  1. 

r,v,ilV,',V''  '^'JT-'^*'  •>'   ""e  mouasteries  [are)  itlU 
nin^aliilug.  _//.  Ilarcm:  On  Bur„a,  ttiu.  l:,)orilt. 

ledger-line  (I),  ».    The  same  as  Ledoi*. 

BAIT(.,.V.). 
*¥i!i?''V<^?^*'"*'"'     "■         l^'-     ^OT  =    light.) 

Light.    (Only  used  m  the  compound.) 
ledger-line  (2).  leger-Uno,  s. 

Musi,::  One  of  a  number  of  short  lines 
drawn  above  or  below  the  ordinary  stave  at 
the  relative  distances  at  which  the  whole 
hues  would  be  placed.  On  and  between  these 
lines,  notes  belonging  to 
IMssages    beyond    the   ex-  =: 

tent  of  the  stave  are  placed.  — 

The   use  of  Icger  lines  is 
comparatively    motlern    in 

musical  notation,  for  it  was  

ancientlysupposed  that  the  ~ 

stave,  with  a  certain  clef  prcllxcd,  was  suffl- 
cient  for  the  compass  of  {he  voice  or  iustru. 
ment  using  such  clef.  When  the  compass 
was  extended,  the  clef  was  sliiflsd  so  tliat 
the  inusic  might  be  still  expres.sed  within  the 
limits  of  a  sUtve.    (Stainer  S:  Barrett.) 


ledge -ment,  ledgT-ment,  'Ugge-ment. 

s.      [fc.lig.  /a/j/c,  s.  ;  -menf.J  ^ 

Architecture : 

1.  A  string-course,  or  horizontal  suite  of 
mouhlings,  such  as  the  base-luouldings  of  a 
building. 

2.  The  development  of  the  surface  of  any 
solid  on  a  plane,  so  that  Its  dimensions  mav 
be  readily  obtained. 

ledgcment-table,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  Ledgement  (1). 

led|r-er,  *16g'-er,  *leldg-er,  *  leig-er 

«.  &a.     (Uut.  (fi7(;er=  one  that  lies  d.jwn    a 
nether  mill-stone,  from  O.  Dut.  hggen  =to  lie.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Langtictge: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  1. 

"2.  An  amlia.s.sador ;  one  who  remains  at  a 
foreign  court.  (Sliakenp. ;  Meas.for  ileus,  iii.  1.) 

II.  Technically  ; 

1.  Comm.  :  One  of  the  principal  hooks  kept 
In  a  merchants  c.lllcc,  in  which  is  enU'red  au 
accurate  rei^ird  of  all  money  transactions 
arranged  so  as  to  show  on  one  side  all  tlio 
amounts  to  the  debit  of  the  account,  and  on 
the  other  all  those  to  the  credit. 

"  '.'1".°,''°."  S  """^kworm  o(  the  town  might  .o» 
At  liU  dull  desk,  amid  his  /-„r.  slalkj " 

ThontKm  :  Vcutje  of  InduUriev,  I.  tn. 

2.  Masonry :  A  largo.  Hat  cap-stone,  over  a 
tomb  lor  instance. 

3.  Sea  folding:  A  horizontal  pole,  parallel 
to  the  walls,  lashed  to  the  standards  or  verli. 
Cjil  poles,  and  supporting  the  putlogs  on  which 
the  boards  of  the  bricklayeni  scallold  rest. 

■I.  Simrl. :  The  same  as  Ledoer-bait  (q.v.X 
•  B.  As  adj.:  Uesling,  lying,  or  remaining 
on  any  place  ;  not  moving  about. 

I   ",A   slaKe-iilaycr  Iwrn.wed   a  rusty   nitiakot.   which 
1!^,""'  "  '"  '■''  •''"I''  ■-''"''"■•■   It'orrtl.,.' 

ledger-bolt,  «.  A  bait  llxcd  or  made  to 
reniaui  in  on.-  place.  It  Is  iiseil  in  llshing  fur 
barbel  or  bream. 

r^'i'i^'l.""' "-.''['""■;*""."''''»''  '•  0««<I.or  uuvlou, 
rwl^jii  one  crUlii  l.U<«  - l)<i«on  ■   AftflT.  [.t  I.. 


ledg-ment,  ».    (Ledgement.) 


-y.\    Abounding 


•  ledgr-jr,  s.    [Eng.  ledgif),  s. 

Ill  ledges. 

le-di-tan'-nic,  a.    (Lat.  ledum,  (genit.  (edil 
and  Eng.  (ail Hie]    (See  the  compound.) 

leditannlc-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  C-jgllogOij.  A  variety  of  tannic 
acid  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  marsh  wild 
rosemary  (iMlmn  palustrc).  It  is  a  reddish 
inodorous  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Its  aqueous  sidution  is  coloured 
dark  green  by  Icrric  chloride. 

le-dlx-iln-tliin,  s.  [Eng.  l€di(tannic),  and 
xanthtni^e).] 

Chem.  :  CjHoOs.  A  reddish  yellow  powder, 
produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  ledit;innio 
acid  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  It 
IS  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  alkalis,  and 
Iroiu  its  solution  in  alcohol  it  is  piceiiiilated 
as  a  reddish  brown  jiowder  by  au  alcoholic 
-solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

le-ddn,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  A,;a„v  (fedonll 
[LnnuM.]    The  gum  of  Cistus  Udon. 

le  -dum,  s.  (Lat.  :  Gr.  \f,Sov  (Ihlon)  =  an 
Oriental  shrub,  CisttK  rretic^is,  ou  the  leaves 
of  whiih  ladanum  was  found.]    ILada.vim.J 

Bot.  ;  Labrador-tea ;  a  genus  of  Erlcacew. 
tnlH'  KhododeiidrcK.  Calyx  four-t*ioth.-d  : 
petals  live,  spreading;  stamons  four  to  ten  • 
cai.sule  live-celled,  Ihe-valved  ;  seeds  wingtHl. 
The  leaves  of  /yduni  lali/olinm  and  i.  jhiIus- 
tre  infused  in  beer,  pnxluce  headache,  naiisoa, 
and  even  delirium.  They  have  lieen  pwscrilied 
In  leilian  ague,  dysentery,  and  dlarrli.ea.  Le- 
dum is  u.sed  iu  the  tanning  of  nusslan  leather 

lednm  oamplior,  «.    (Ledim.oil.i 

ledum  oil,  s. 

l.Vi,ni.  ;  An  .111  obliiliied  by  distilling  the 
leaves  of  the  marsh  wild  ro.ieniary  lUdiim 
valu.<lrr).  11  is  a  jellowish,  visei.l  oil,  lighter 
thjiii  waUM-,  ami  possessing  a  pungent  odour. 
Vi  hen  exposed  t»  the  air,  it  gradmilly  soildlllc* 
to  a  ciy.slalline  mans,  in.s.duble  in  water  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  appeai-s  to  lie 
a  mixliiro  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a  solidllbHl  oil 
(Ixidiimcamphor).  The  annlisis  .if  Ledum, 
eiimphor  leads  lo  the  formula  Cj,U4nU. 

leo  (I),  ».  *  a.     (leol.  hie.  hU-hmlh  =  llic  lee- 
slilc;  cogn.  with  i)„i,,  /,„;  5j„   ,„  .  |,„,    ,y 
A.S.  Mm,  Meow  =  a  covering,  n  shcller ;  Prov. 
iMig.   lew  =  a  shelter ;    0.  Sax.  hle»  =  pro- 
led  ion. J  * 

A.  As  tubstantin : 

1.  .V.iii<.  .•  The  side  or  quarter  of  a  shiD 
op|«.»ile  to  ihal  fiom  which  111.,  wind  lil..wi5 


*16d-en,  J.    [Ledhkn.] 

tSh.  b6^;  poTit,  j6^i;  cat,  90U,  oborus,  oliln.  bonob-  ko  kern-  thin    tin..  .i„    .-  .   ^  

^  -tlan  .  sb^     -tlon,  -elon  .  .bOn^Ton.  -In  ""JZ '  r,.!"t:;r:Zrr.  ""ZTZ.  T^^^ 
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lee— leer 


the  sheltered  side  ;  the  shelter  aftbrded  by  an 
object  interposed  and  keeping  oil'  the  wind. 

"  For  uow  io  frout  her  trembling  lumates  see 
The  hills  of  Greece  eiuerKiug  uu  the  lee." 

Falcotier ;  Hhij^wreck,  UL 

1 2.  Hence,  any  sheltered  side. 

"  He  h&lted.  de^iijug  me  to  take  shelter  In  hia  fe«.'  — 
^ndaU:  Frag  qf  iicience,  ch.  vii.,  p  03i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  side  or 
quarter  towai-ds  which  the  wind  Wows:  as. 
The  Ue  side  of  a  ship. 

IT  (1)  To  lay  a  ship  by  the  lee  : 

yaut. :  To  place  a  ship  in  such  a  position 
that  the  wind  will  come  riglit  upon  her  broad- 
side, and  the  sails  will  lie  flat  against  the  masts 
and  shrouds. 

(2)  Under  the  lee  of: 

Na7it.  :  On  that  side  which  is  opposite  to 
that  against  which  the  wind  blows ;  on  the 
sheltered  side  ;  protected  from  the  wind  by. 

lee-board,  5. 

Naut. :  A  board  lowered  on  the  lee-side  of  a 
flat-bottomed  \essel  to  act  as  a  temporary 
keel  ill  avoiding  lee-way,  preventing  the  ves- 
sel drifting  to  leeward.  A  centi-e -board  is  a 
lee-board,  raised  and  lowered  in  a  water-tight 
well  amidships. 

lee-fange,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  iron  across  a  deck  or  on  the  taff- 
rail,  for  the  sheet  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  to  slip 
on  in  tackiug. 

lee-gauge,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  greater  distance  from  the  point 
■whence  the  wind  blows  than  another  vessel 
has. 

lee-lurch,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  violent  lurch  or  roll  of  a  ship  t» 
leeward  in  a  high  sea. 

lee-shore,  s. 

Naut. :  The  shore  under  the  lee  of  a  vessel ; 
the  siiore  towards  which  the  wind  blows. 

"  Whnt  made  it  more  aiipnlliu^  wa^  that  vre  were  ou 
a  lee-sliote.'—JJarri/at :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xf. 

lee-side,  s. 

Naut. :  The  lee  of  a  vesseL 
lee-tide,  s. 

Nant.  :  A  tide  which  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  wind  blows. 

lee-way,  s.    [Leeway.] 

lee(2),  s.  [Ft.  lU.]  Tlie  sediment  or  coarser 
parts  of  a  liquid,  which  settle  at  the  bottom  ; 
now  only  used  in  the  ])liual.    (Lees.] 

*'  EeHglou  can  .  .  .  throw  down  their  pois'uons  l^e." 
Foung     A'ij/hC  ThougUU.  vli.  476. 

lee  (3),  s.    [Life.]    {Scotch.) 
lee(4),  s.    [Lea.] 
•lee,  v.i.    [Lie.] 

tee'-a,  s.  [Xamed  after  James  Lee,  founder  of 
the  Hammei-smith  Nursery.) 

Bot. :  The  tyi)ical  genus  of  the  tribe  Leene 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  shrubs  growing  in  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  Africa.  /-.  aspera.  a  Western 
Himalayan  species,  produces  a  black  succulent 
fruit,  eaten  by  the  natives. 

le'-e-»,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  le(ea):  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
a4i'  suff.  -ert".] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Vitaceas  (Vineworts).  The 
petals  are  united  at  the  base,  the  stamens 
mouadelphous,  tbe  ovules  solitary,  no  ten- 
drils. (Lindley.)  The  stems  of  Leea  robimta 
are  nsed  in  India  for  fences,  stakes,  and 
temporary  huts. 

Iee9h  (l).  *  leche,  «.  [A.S.  U6ce  =  &  physi- 
cian ;  IdcniaTi  =  to  cure;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
laknir  =  physician;  lixJcna  =:lo  cure  ;  Dan. 
lage  =  a.  jihysician  ;  Icsge  =  to  heal ;  Sw.  laf^ire 
=  a  pliysician  ;  Idka  =  to  heal ;  Goth,  leikeis, 
Ukei$  =  a.  j-hysiciau ;  leikinon  =  to  heal  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  lahhi,  Idchi  =  a  physician  ;  Idhhinon 
—  to  heal  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  I'dchi-nen  =  to  use 
remedies  ;  Idcken  ■=  a  remedy  ;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
Uigh  =  a  physician  ;  leigheas  =  a  cure.  Once 
the  general  English  appellation  for  a  phy- 
sician. After  it  became  obsolete  in  England 
it  was  still  retained  by  the  inhabitants  within 
the  Irish  pale.  (Trench:  English  Past  £  Pre- 
sent.)] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  physician,  a  doctor ;  a 

professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 

"  And  8ol£ce  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  Trech," 
Byron  :  Lara.  L  li 


SUCKER   AN*D  JAW  OF 
LEECH. 
Anterior   extremity    of 
iiU.  mag 
the  AuCi 


Birudo  officinalis.  luagui- 
fied,  showiiig  the  suiTker 
and  trinullHte  ja 


One  itf  the  jwwa  detached, 
showing  tlie  .seuiictrcular 
toothed  utBtgiXL 


n.  Technically : 

1,  Zoology  : 

(1)  Sing:  Any  individual  of  the  snctorial 
order  Hinidiuea,  of  which  tlie  best  known 
examples  are  tlie  hoi-seleech  (q.v.),  and  the 
medicinal  leech, 
under  which  name 
two  species  are  com- 
monly employed  : 
Hirtulo  medicinalis,  \T^-v,r/  t/ 
chiefly  impoited  Q-\v  V/  0/ 
from  Geniiany,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Russia ; 
and  the  Hungaiian 
leech  (//.  officinalis). 
Greenish  -  olive  to 
dark  green,  six  yel- 
low -  reddish  or  yel- 
low Viands  along  the 
back ;  n  umerous 
black  spots  on  abdo- 
men. The  body  is 
composed  of  from  90  to  100  rings,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  discal  and  caudal  sucker.  The 
auteri(*r  sucker  is  small,  the  mouth  furnished 
with  three  semi-circular  toothed  jaws,  meeting 
in  a  point.  Leeches  grow  very  slowly,  and 
some  years  elapse  before  they  arrive  at  matu- 
rity. Tliey  are  not  fit  for  medicinal  i)urposes 
before  the  age  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 
They  inhabit  pools  and  marshy  places  ;  and  in 
the  south  of  France  they  are  bred  in  large 
marshes  chiefly  for  the  continental  market. 

(2)  PL  :  The  oi-der  Hiradiuea. 

2.  Surg. :  Leeclies  are  employed  for  the 
local  extraction  of  blood  when  cupping  is  not 
advisable.  Care  should  l«  taken  that  they 
do  not  enter  the  mouth  or  any  other  cavity  of 
the  body.  To  destroy  a  leech  in  the  stomach, 
injections  of  salt,  and  water  are  used. 

leech-gatherer,  £.  One  who  gathers 
leeches  for  medical  purposes. 

"  m  think  of  the  Uech-gathfrer  on  th«  lonely  moor." 
Wordtwiyrth  :  Kecolution  &  Indet-iendeixce. 

Iee9h  (2),  leach,  *  leetch,  s.  [Icel.  Uk  =  a 
leech-line  ;  Sw.  lik  ;  Dan.  lig  =  a  bolt-rope.] 

Naut.  :  The  side  edge  of  a  square  sail.  The 
foremost  edge  (for  the  time  Iteing)  is  the  luff"  or 
weather-leech.  lu  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  the 
after  edge  is  the  leech. 

leech-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  attached  to  the  leech-rope  on 
the  edge  of  a  sail,  and  passing  up  through  a 
block  on  the  yard,  to  liau!  on  the  leech ;  as 
the  bunt  and  leech-lines,  the  preventer  leech- 
line. 

leech-rope,  s. 

Naut.:  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope  along  the 
.  vertical  edge  of  a  sail.    The  leeches  are  hauled 
by  leech-lines,  which  pass  np  through  blocks 
on  the  yards,  and  brail  up  the  saiL 

*  lee9h  (I),  *  leche,  v.t.  &  i.     [Leech  (l),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  treat  with  medicine  ;  to  heal,  to  cure. 

"And  would  be/ecAed  wonder  faiue." 

Jiobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  880. 

2.  To  bleed  by  the  use  of  leeches. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  practise  medicine. 

2.  To  bleed  with  leeches. 

'  Ue  served  there  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Lei;iuu,  in  vtbich  lai'iu.ity  he  leecJud  and  let  blood. — 
AthfrKSutn,  bept  9.  lBfl2, 

lee9h(2),  v.t.    [Letch.] 

leech-tub,  s.    [Letch-tub.] 

Iee9h-craft,  leche-craft,  s.  [Eng.  leech 
(,1;  and  crajt.]  The  art  of  liealiug ;  the  science 
of  or  skill  in  medicine. 

"The  leechcraft  has  uever  been  very  akUfoI  at 
Va.^\6S."~  Lytton  :  Zanoni,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

lee-9hee',    [Litchi.] 

leeds'-ite,  s.      [Named  after  the  place  were 
fuui*d,  Leeds,  sutf.  -ite  {Min.).~\ 
Min. :  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  barytes. 

*  leef;  s.    [Leap.] 

*  leei; '  leefe,  a.     [A.S.  led/,  lid/.]     [Lief.] 

Kiud,  fond,  willing. 

**  Whilome  nil  these  were  low  and  le^, 
And  loved  their  flocka  to  feed." 

Spenser:  Pattoratt, 

leek,  *leke,  ».  [A.S.  Udc;  cogn.  with  Dm. 
look ;  IceL  lavJcr ;  Dan.  log ;  Sw.  lok ;  Ger. 
Uiuch.] 


Bot.  dt  Hort.  :  Allium  Porrum,  a  culinary 
vegetable  cultivated  in  Britain.  The  stem  and 
leaves  are  used  iu  soups  and  stews.  The 
blanelied  sterns  are  much  used  by  tlie  French 
in  tiieir  cookery.  The  Welsh  wear  it  on  Stf. 
David's  Day  (Maich  1).  The  leek  of  Scrip- 
ture (Heb.  TSn  (chfiatsir)  is  probably  cor- 
rectly translated  in  Numb.  xi.  12.  Though 
this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  A.  V.  rendered 
leek,  yet  chhatsir  occurs  in  nineteen  othei 
passages. 

"tieeiu^  iioHT  that  I  am  enttvd  thos  far  iuto  a  dlr 
course  uf  ouioua.  I  shall  m^t  do  amisse  to  treate  oi 
ieeA-«ivIso.*— />,  ffolland .-  Ptinie.  hk.  xix.,  cli.  v. 

^  The  Sand-leek  is  Allium  Scorodoprasum, 
wild  in  Britain,  but  rare  ;  the  Wild-leek  is 
A.  Avii>€loprasum,  which  is  intligenons  to  the 
west  of  Ireland,  but  only  naturalised  ia 
England.    The  Stone-leek  is  A.  Jistulosum. 

%  To  eat  the  leek:  To  retract  statements 
which  one  has  made.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  T., 
V.  1.) 

leek-green,  s.  A  green  colour,  resembling 

that  of  the  leek. 

*  leeke,  a.     [Like,  a.] 

lee-lane,  lee'-fii-lane,  adv.     [Prob.  from 

lee  =  life,  and  lane  =  lone,  aloue.]     All  alone. 
(Scotch.) 

lee'-lang,  a.  [Eng.  lee  (3),  and  latig  =  long.] 
Livelong.     (Scotch.) 

"  The  thresher's  weary  flliigin-trc«. 
The  leelang  day  had  tiretf  me." 

Bums:  The  Viaioit. 

lee'-llte,  s.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Lee,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  compact  orthoclase 
(q.v.),  of  a  deep  tiesh-red  colour  and  waxy 
lustre,  found  at  Grji)hyttan,  Sweden. 

leer,  v.i.  &  t.    [Leer,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 
I.  To  look  obliquely  or  slyly,  or  with  a  look 

expressive  of  conu-mpt,  malice,  or  triumph ; 
to  throw  sly  or  arch  looks. 

"I  will  make  the  king  do  you  grace;  I  will  ^«er  upon 
hbu,  a»  a  comes  by."— i'AoAeip. .'  2  Benry  IV..  v.  5. 

*  2.  To  sneak  away. 

"He  leered  away  on  the  Other  side. "— Sunjran  .  Pil- 
grim i  I'rogreis,  pt,  1 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  allure  with  sly  or  arch  looks. 

*'  To  gild  a  face  with  unites  ;  and  leer  a  man  to  mln.* 
Ilryden  :  S/itinuh  Friar,  L 

2.  To  turn  slyly  or  archly  :  as.  To  leer  one's 
eye. 

leer  (l),  *  leare,  *  lere,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  hle&r 
=  the  cheek,  the  face,  a  look ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Sax. '?!/ior=  the  cheek;  O.   Dut.  /i«r;  IceL 
hlyr  ;  Dut.  loeren  =  to  leer,  to  peep.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  cheek,  the  face. 

"  The  tears  trilling  down  his  leeres-'—BoUmAtti 
Ireland  (an.  1547) 

*  2.  A  face,  a  countenance  ;  looks. 

**  Uere'e  a  young  lad  framed  of  another  leer.' 

ahalcesjj.  :  Titiu  Andronieu*,  Iv.  IL 

3.  An  oblique,  sly,  or  arch  look ;  a  look  ex 
pressive  of  a  feeling  of  malice,  amorousneas, 
or  triumph. 

'■  Th*-  conscious  simper,  and  the  Jealous  Iwr 
Mix  iu  hia  look."  Pope:  /)unciad,  XL  & 

*  B,  .4s  adj.  :  Leering ;  glancing  on  all  sides. 

"  tie  .  .  .  keepea  a  leare  eye  still."— £arf«.-  itiero- 
teog..  No.  78. 

leer  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  fee  =  to  lie.]  The  an- 
nea,ling  chamber  or  arch  of  a  glass  manufac- 
tory. It  is  sometimes  a  simple  oven,  or  it 
may  be  a  long  cliamber  through  which  the 
ware  is  juislied  iu  tiays,  tlie  period  of  passage 
being  sutficient  for  the  anuealing  operation. 

*  leer  (3),  s.  {Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  IceL  lerka 
=  to  liice.]    A  kind  of  braid  or  tat>e. 

*  leer  (i),  *  leare,  '  leere,  '  lere,  a. 

[O.  Low  Ger.  Idri ;  O.  H.  Gel.  ldrer.\ 

1,  Empty. 

2.  Without  a  rider. 

"An  horae  ruunes  leer  away  without  the  man.* 
namngton  :  Orlmuio  Fiirioto,  xvi»  C4i 

3,  Loose,  dissolute,  uncontrolled. 

"  If  tlie  boose 
And  your  leer  druuKarOs  let  ma." 

Bev  Jont'jn :  Sev  Insi,  \w.  % 

4.  Devoid  of  sense,  empty,  fiivoloas:  a% 

leer  words. 

*  leer  (2),  a.     [Larboard.]    Left. 

"His  hit  turned  np  o' the  7eer  side."— fi#ii  ^wwm. 
Tale  o/ a  Tub.  L  a. 


I 

V 


fate,  &t,  fSxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p^ 
or,  wore,  W9U;  work,  wbd.  sAn;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try,  Spriim.     «e.  CB=  e:  ey  =  a.    <in  =]£«. 


leering— leg 
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loer'-tng.  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.     [Leer,  i-.J 

A.  iV  B,  Aa  pr.  par.  d  particip,  adj. :  (See- 
the verb). 

C  As  .mbst. :  The  BCt  of  looking  with  a 
leer ;  a  leer. 

leer' ing-ly,  adv.     [Kne.  Uenng;  -ly.}    In  a 
let;niii4  nuiiiiRT  ;  with  a  leer. 

Icer'-si-a,  s.  (Named  after  J.  D.  Leers,  a 
German  botanist. J 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzeje. 
The  flowers  are  on  i>aniiled,  nincli-t;orri- 
pressed  spikelet-s,  with  awnless  glumes,  and 
one  to  six  stamens.  Ton  six-cies  are  known. 
Leersia  ory:oides,  a  giass  with  an  effuse 
panicle  and  three  stamens.  Is  wild  in  watery 
places  in  Britain,  but  rare. 

leer'-f.  a.  (Eng.  Uer  (v.);  -y.]  Cunning, 
Bly.     (Slang.) 

lee^  (1),  s.  [Fr.  lie  =  dregs;  Low  Ijit.  lia,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin.  Thi.!  wortl  is 
properly  a  plural  from  lee  (2),  s..  but  is 
frequently  used  as  a  singular  noun.]  The 
dregs,  sediment,  or  grosser  parts  of  any 
liquor  which  settle  to  the  bottom  ;  spec,  th*e 
dregs  or  sediment  of  wine. 

"The  wine  of  Iifo  Is  dmwn.  nnd  the  m*r«  Tee» 
la  left  this  vuult  to  hn^  nt." 

.ShiiJcetp.  :  MacUlh.  IL  3. 

*lee9  (2),  s.    [Fr.  Uiisse,  ksse.]    A  leash  (q.v.) 

•leej  (3)  5.  IA.S.  feas  =  false.]  ILtiAsiNo.J 
A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

•  lee^  (1),  v.t.    [Lease  (2),  v,\ 

■lee^(2)v.(.    [Lose.] 

*Zee^e  (3),  v.t.  [Lat.  Uesxts,  pa.  par.  of  Imdo 
=  tn  hurt.]    To  hurt. 

"Take  liced  you  leetc  it  not.'*— flen  Jonton  :  Ettry 
Man  out  of  hit  I/umour. 

lee'  -  some,  a.  [Lee  =  lief ;  sulT.  -some.] 
Pleasant,  desirable,  agreeable. 

leesome-lane,  adv.    Dear  self  alone, 

"  Thore  9.it  tlie  luird.  bis  /w#om«-/an«."— &c>(r.-  Red' 
gauntlet,  let  xL 

*  leet  (1).  s.     [A  variant  of  lathe  (l)  (q.v.).J 

1.  A  court-leet  (q.v.), 

"Tlie  other  gcneml  busluesa  of  the  leer  Biid  tourn 
WM  to  i;re«eut  by  Jury  h)1  crlims  wbuUoever  tlmt 
happeiiod  within  ibelr  Jurl»dlctlyu."—  Utitckttone  ■ 
Comment.,  bk.  Iv..  ch.  10. 

2.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court-leet. 

3.  A  day  on  which  a  court-leet  is  held. 

"  Who  bus  ti  brooAt  no  yuro, 
But  Boine  uncleaiilv  aiipruUeiuiiouA 
K(M!p  le«r<aijij  law-diija?" 

.Shukeip.  :  Othello.  III.  S, 

leet-ale,  $.  A  feast  or  raerry-maUing  at 
a  court-leet. 

leet-man,  s.  One  who  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdictiou  of  a  comt-leet. 

*  Icet,  (2),  $.  [A.S.  hlet  =  a  lot ;  IcL  Uiti  =  a 
shaic,  a  part]. 

1.  A  portion  ;  a  lot. 

2.  A  list  of  candidates  for  any  ofQce. 

IT  Slwrt-leet:  A  list  of  persona  selected  from 
the  leet  or  list  of  cnndi<lnt(.'s  for  niiy  oHlcf,  in 
order  that  their  elnims  may  be  more  carefully 
or  8]'ceially  examined. 

leot.  (.U*.  [Kt>m.  doubtful.]  A  local  name 
fur  tlic  whiting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scar- 
borough. 

leen  ard  aeew  as  lu),  adv.  A  g.  [Eng 
*M  (1).  « ;  -uxtrd.  Allied  to  O.  Dut.  lywaard  ■ 
l>ut.  lijwuarta}. 

A.  As  oflj. :  On  or  pcrtaluing  to  the  lee 
■Ida,  or  part  towards  wbii-h  the  wind  blows. 

"  By  chttuge  nf  wliiJ  to  lertonrd  nfdf.'* 

.'i%B-/l ;  On  th«  Union. 

B.  An  adv. :  Toward  the  lee  side,  or  thnt 
part  towards  which  the  wUid  blows ;  the 
ujipoHite  to  windwuid. 

C.  A9  avhst.:  The  lee  side,  or  that  iiart 
towards  which  the  wind  blows. 

••  And  iiinnj-  n  vUlt  bo  pnUI  iint^.  Itward. 
And  cUlw!  wilt  tu  laluforiwdfibniiidyniulitownnl." 
1 -    .._  Cot*. ■  Arab  MiiiOvn. 

H'tvt.  :  A  tide  running  In  the  same  direction 
u  the  wind  blows  ;  a  lee  tide. 

leeW-ord  13^  (loow  as  lu).  a.     [Enff.  Ue- 

uurd;  -/i,.J 

Naut.:    A    term    iipplicd    to   Hldpn,   whh-h. 


when  sailing  close-hauled,  make  a  great  d.*al 
of  leeway  ;  the  opi>osit4J  to  wealliorly  (q.v.). 

lee- way,  s.     [Eng.  lee  and  my.] 

S'aut. :  The  delation  or  loss  from  her  true 
course  which  a  shij.  nuikes  by  drifling  to 
Itewurd ;  the  lateral  inovemeut  or  drift  of 
a  ship  to  leeward. 

IT  To  make  up  UeuYiy :  To  overtake  work 
which  has  got  behindhand ;  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

"Tbere  are  plenty  of  dimcultlM  Id  the  ro«d,  and 
there  la  a  grc^t  drid  of  Itcieaif  to  &e  made  up.'— Pali 
Unit  UoMlle.  Nov.  35,  ISM. 

leeze,  phr.  or  adv.  [A  corrupt,  of  l^/  is  (me) 
^  de.ir  is  (to  me).]  Pleasure  comes  to  me  ;  I 
am  pleased.     (Bunis:  Scotch  Drink.) 

'  Icfe,  •  leefe,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  led/.]    [Lief.] 

A,  Aii  adj. :  Dear,  beloved,  pleased,  willing, 
agreeable. 

'■  Ne  never  bad  .1  thing  so  Ir/e.  ne  lerer, 
Aa  hiiii,  Qixi  wot,  bu  uewr  bbal  uo  100." 

Chaucer.  C.  T..  lO.^M. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  beloved  ;  a  friend, 
a  aweetheait. 

"  Ills  leefi-  a  twen  chapelet 
Urul  made.  '  Jionutunt  nf  the  Rote. 

left,  'lift,  'luft,  Myft,  a.  ks.  [Prob.  of 
English  oritiin,  tliough  not  found  in  A.S.  Cf. 
N.  Fries,  leejl,  Ict/terhond  —  left  hand  ;  O.Dut. 
h(Jl.  Not  related  to  leave,  v.,  in  tlie  nnxxm  of 
tlie  left,  or  unused,  hand,  as  suceested  bv 
Trench.]  ^ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Expressing  or  denoting  the  side  opposite 
to  the  right  ;  as,  the  h/t  hand,  the  It-ft  side. 

"  In  the  rigt  syd  two  aud  In  the  li/t  nyde  ou." 

R«bart  qf  Vlouce^ter.  p.  22. 

2.  Situated  or  being  on  one's*  left  hand  or 
side. 

■■  The  h-ft  to  that  unhapiiv  reeion  tends. 
Which  tw  the  duiith  of  Tmtnru*  ilescenda" 

Syryden:  Virgil ;  .Eneid  vl.  728. 

B.  As  suhsUtntive : 

L  On/.  Lamj.  ;  That  side  wliich  is  ojiposite 
to  the  rijjht  ;  that  which  is  on  the  left  side  : 
as.  He  stoiid  on  my  lejl. 

2.  Politics:  Tliat  party  which  filt^  on  the 
left  Bide  of  the  president ;  the  ojiposition  ; 
amongst  tlie  le;;islative  a.sseniblies  of  Europe 
used  to  denote  the  advanced  or  radical  j-arty. 

H  (1)  Over  tilt  left :  A  slang  or  colloquial  ex- 
pression, used  ironically  or  sarcnMticalty  to 
denote  disbelief  in  or  negation  of  a  staU-ment : 
as,  I  believe  you,  over  tlip  left. 

(2)  The  left  bank  of  a  river  :  The  bank  which 
is  on  the  left  hand  of  a  person  looking  down 
the  stream. 

left-hand,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated  or  being  on  one's  left 
side  :  as,  a  liJ7-hnui  man. 

B.  At  subst. :  The  left  side ;  not  the  right 
hand. 

Lefthand-rope :  Rope  laid  up  and  twisted 
"against  the  sun,"  as  it  Is  termed  ;  water-laid 
rope. 

left  handed,  a. 

1.  JAUruliy  ; 

L  Having  more  power  In  or  capability  of 
using  the  left  hand  than  the  ri^^ht. 

"  AiuouK  all  thin  people  there  worw  mv6d  liuodri'd 
ohoHen  men  lefthfnU»d."—Jtid{ft!t  xx.  IC. 

2.  Moving  from  right  to  left ;  characterized 
by  I'cmition  on  or  direction  towards  the  left. 

IX.  Fi'jiiratively : 

1.  Awkward,  clumsy,  hiexpert :  aa.  Ho  is 
a  very  left-handed  workman. 

2.  Stupid,  awkward:  as,  u  left-handed  ar- 
raugenu-nt. 

3.  ItiKinccro,  nml{ciou8,  siniiiter  :  as,  a  Itji- 
handed  ctunplinieut. 

* \.  Unlucky,  sinl«ter,  innuiiplciouR. 

"  Tlmt  would  nut  be  iiiit  off  with  It/tJutmUd  cH«c' 
— lien  Jitnton  :  Stirnl  ti'oman.  111.  X 

h'fl-handai  marriage :  [MonaAMATic^. 
I^ft-haruUd  tcreno:  A  »<tuw  mhosu  threads 

advance  "nyainst  the  huh."  that  is,  from  right 
to  left.    Tliis  is  the  opponite  l*»  the  cnnnon. 

or  right-bantled  srr<-w,  whieli  is  opcrntrd  by 
turning  it  in  tlii:  diieclion  uf  the  liiuidtt  of  ii 
wall  I,. 

left- handedness,  t. 

\.  lit. :  Th»'  qunlM  V  or  utiit*  nf  l^hig  1.0- 
handod  ;  ability  to  use  the  left  liand  with 
i;ri'ater  facility  thiiu  the  right.  | 


*2.  Fiy.:  Awkwardness,  clumslnem,  Insin- 
cerity. 

"Although  a  •quint  U/l-handedtuu 
B  mutraciou*;  yd  wr  cauu^-l  want  tlmt  IiaimI.' 

Ikinne     To  the  Counteu  nj  Btti/ord. 

*  left-handlnCBS,  s.  Awkwardness,  left- 
handedness,  chuiisiness. 

•*  An  awkward  addreu  .  .  .  and  a  certain  Iftthandi^ 
neu  .  .  .  proclaim  low  education."— CAe«/«/->wa, 

•left-wltted,  a.    Dull,  stupid,  silly. 

left,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv,    [Leavr,  v.] 

left-off,  a.  Discarded  as  no  longer  ser^ 
Ticeable  ;  laid  aside  :  as,  liftoff  clothing. 

*  lefte,  pret.  ofv.    [Lift,  v.\ 

•left -ward,   adv.      [Eng.  Z</!;  a.;   -u-ard.) 
Towards  tlie  left,  on  the  left  side  or  h.ind. 
"  Strike  U/tte.ira.  rrics  our  tuide.  AUd  hUhar 
MouutB  up  the  »(uii~  torr«t-way." 

Matthew  A  mold  :  Grande  Ckartrmtm^ 

•le-fuU,  a.    [Lawful. J 

leg,  s.  [Icel.  Uggr  =  a  leg,  a  hollow  bone,  a 
stem  of  a  tree,  a  shaft  of  a  spear;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  la^  =  the  ealt"  of  the  leg  ;  iSvf.  lagg  =  the 
calf  or  bone  of  the  leg.] 

I.  Ordinary  iMitgvage  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  of  the  limbs  of  man  and  t)thcr  ani- 
mals, used  for  walking  or  running ;  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  same  as  II.  1. 

■*I  with  pleaauroBce 
Man  Btruttliig  ou  two  l,i/t  and  anlut-  mc." 

fn-uUen  :  Cock  *  Fax,  ML 

(2)  Anythingreseinbhng  aleg  ;  as— 

(a)  A  support  of  a  chair  or  table. 

(b)  One  limb  of  a  compass.  They  arc  called 
pencil,  pen,  wheel,  exlensiou.rever-silile,  pnint 
legs,  <fec.,  according  to  the  purpose  lor  which 
they  are  adapted. 

"(c)  One  of  the  sidesofatriaugle,asoppo8ed 
to  the  base. 

(3)  That  portion  of  a  stocking,  trousers,  ic, 
which  covers  the  leg. 

•  2.  Fiyiiratively : 

(1)  An  obeisance ;  an  act  of  reverence ;  ■ 

bow.    {Corbet:  To  Lord  Mordant.) 

(2)  A  bUtcklcg;  a  low,  swindling  betting- 
man. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anut.  (PL):  The  lower  limbs  or  extremi- 
ties of  the  body.  Each  of  these  consists  of 
two  bones,  the  tibia  or  shinbone  am)  the 
hbuk  or  iteroneal  bone  alongside  of  tlie  tibia. 
Tlie  two  arc  connected  at  their  upper  and 
lower  extremities  by  synovial  artiruhitions, 
and  liave  their  shafts  uniU'd  by  au  iuterosse- 
ous  membrane. 

2.  Cricket: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  field  which  lies  to  the 
back  and  left  side  of  a  right-handed  Uit.snian, 
aa  lie  stands  to  icceive  the  ball  Uvm  the 
bowler. 

(2)  The  fieldsman  who  stands  In  the  part  of 
the  ground  described  in  (1),  short  leg.  square 
leg,  or  lung  leg,  according  to  his  dist^uicu  from 
aud  relative  position  to  tlie  wicket. 

3.  Elevator:  The  movable  de|«nilcnt  ease 
containing  the  lower  end  of  tlie  l»ell  of  iron 
buckets  of  a  grain-ele\Titor. 

4.  Navt.  :  A  Hinall  rf»pe  put  through  one  of 
the  btjlt-n>i>es  of  the  niaiu  or  fore  sail. 

%  1.  To  chattge  the  legs : 
Manxge:  To  change  stop. 

2.  To/dl  on  otir's  legs  :  To  be  fortunate  or 
successful  ;  to  escaiH)  furlunat«ly  out  of  soma 
dilllculty, 

3.  To  fttl  om'i  Ugti  To  begin  to  walk  ;  said 
or  chihliun. 

i.  To  give  a  leg  to  ;  To  givt  one  a  leg  up  :  T^^ 
assist,  tu  help  :  csi»eeluUy  in  nmuiitinga  horse. 

5.  7*0  hair  the  legs  of  ant :  To  bo  faoler  in 
running.    (A7«ii(7.) 

6.  To  make  a  leg :  To  moke  •  bow  or  obei- 
sance ;  to  Ixtw, 

"  fVi  In  tliff%-  pamo— M«r'i  m-iAwi  ||U  teg. 

And  flint"  bli  b.«.t  W(,-j.   ' 

I  ■■tef  r      The  fearig  tilttrem. 

7.  To  put  one'M  hett  Ug  /tremmt :  To  exert 
onesrlf  Ut  tliu  utmost. 

8.  To  Mhakt  a  (oom  ttg:  Tolivc  a  loose,  licen- 
tious life,     (.'ilanrj.) 

9.  To  have  not  a  letj  left.  To  have  not  n  U^j  to 
rttmd  on:  To  be  at  Uio oitd  of  oim'b  renunrcos 
orHtrennth. 


bfiil,  b^:  p^t,  j6^\;  cat.  9CU,  ohorua.  ^hln.  benph;  go,  &om;  thin,  (his;  sin,  m;  expoot,  Xenophon,  exist.      iftg. 
HJlan.  -tlan  =  shqn,      Hon.  -slon  =  shOa;    tion,    »ion  -  ahOn.    -oloos.    Uous.  -eloi^  =  shOs.    -bio.  -die,  Ac  _  bol.  d^L 
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10.  To  be  on  otu's  la.^t  tegs :  To  be  in  an  ex- 
treme stage  of  exhaustion  ;  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  finaiiL-ial  ruin. 

11.  To  gft  on  one's  legs :  To  rise  to  speak. 

12.  On  one's  legs:  Standing,  ready  to  speak. 

13.  To  stand  on  oji*'s  omn  legs:  To  support 
one's  self;  to  depend  on  one's  self. 

leg-and-foot  guard,  5. 

Manege : 

1.  A  pad  or  strap  to  protect  a  horse's  feet  or 
legs.     They  are  used — 

(1)  To  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  fetlock  or 
foot  by  interfering.     [Interfere,  v.,  II.  1.] 

(2)  To  pre^■ent  the  cutting  of  the  knees  in 
kueeling  or  falling  forward  on  to  the  knees. 

(3)  To  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  hide  by 
hopiiles. 

2.  A  lined  sleeve,  as  a  hopple-ring,  to  pre- 
vent abrasion  of  the  fetlock.     [Hopple.] 

3.  A  stout  piece  of  leatlier,  strengthened  by 
ft  longitudinal  iron  ]il;ite.  It  is  strapped  to 
the  right  leg  of  an  artillery-driver,  to  prevent 
injury  from  the  pole  of  the  carriage. 

leg-bail,  s.    Escape  from  custody. 

To  give  leg-bail :  To  run  away. 

"I  wud  ffie  them  ieg-bctit  to  a  certainty.'— Sco« . ■ 
ATUitfuary,  co.  xxxix. 

leg- lock,  s.     A  lock  or  shackle  for  tlie  leg. 
•leg,  I'.i.     [Leo,  s.]    To  bow  ;  tomakealeg. 

"Ue'U  kiaa  his  liaml,  and  Uo  it" 

AArt  .'<y ;  Bird  in  a  Cage.  v.  L 
•leg'-a-ble,  a.      [Lat.  legahUls;  from    lego  = 
to  bequeath,  to  appoint.]    Capable  of  being 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy. 

leg'-a-5^,  •  leg'-a-yie,  s.     [Formed  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  legotia,  from  legatitm  =  a  legacy  ; 
neut.  sing,   of  legatus.  pa.   par.   of  Ugo^  to 
bequeath  ;  O.  Fr.  Ugat.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  A  commission  ;  business  entrusted  by 
5iiotlier  for  execution  ;  a  mission. 

"That  whole  tale  of  all  my  legacy  and  mes&a^-e 
wherfore  I  am  aent  into  tbe  world."— IV»<'<*^'  ' 
Workej.  p.  459. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Bequeathing  It  as  a  rich  leyarj/ 
Udio  their  issue."    Shukvif>. :  JuZiuM  CtBaar,  IIL  X 

2.  Pig-  :  Anything  which  is  handed  or 
passes  down  from  an  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

IL  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"A  legacy  !■  a  beqaest  orglft  of  goods  and  chattels 
by  testAment.  and  the  person  to  whom  It  was  given 
la  etyled  tbe  le^'iitee.  Ttiis  bequest  transfers  an  in- 
cboat«  property  to  the  Ie«at«e  ;  but  the  right  is  not 

Krfect  withuat  the  assent  of  the  executor  ;  (or,  If  I 
ve  a  general  or  i-ecuuiary  irgaiyy  of  £100,  or  a 
specific  one  of  a  piece  of  plate,  1  cannot  in  either  case 
take  :t  without  the  consent  of  the  executor.  For  in 
him  all  tbe  chattels  are  Vested,  and  it  is  his  busiuess 
first  of  all  to  see  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  fuud 
kft  to  pay  tbe  debts  of  the  testator:  tbe  rule  of 
equity  being,  that  a  man  must  be  Just  before  he  Is 
permitted  to  be  generoua  And  in  case  of  a  deficiency 
of  ftiisets.  all    the   gtrneraJ  legacie*   must  abate  i^ro- 

Srtionably,  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  ;  but  a  speciiic 
(M-y,  of  a  v>iece  of  plate,  a  horse,  or  the  like,  is  not 
to  abate  at  all,  or  allow  anything  by  way  of  abate- 
ment, unless  there  be  not  sufficient  without  It. 
Upon  the  aame  principle.  If  the  legatees  have  been 
paid  their  legacies,  they  are  afterwards  bound  to 
refund  a  rateable  part,  in  case  debts  ci>me  in  more 
than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  residuum  after  the 
legacivi  paid."— Bfticfc*^ cue  .'  Comment.,  bk.  ii,.  ch.  8. 

i[  (1)  A  demonstrative  legacy  :  A  legacy  par- 
taking in  part  of  the  nature  of  both  a  general 
andspecificlegacy  :  as  a  sum  of  money  left,  with 
reference  to  a  particular  fuud  for  payment. 

(2)  Lapsed  Ugacy :  [Lapsed]. 

(3)  Legacy-duty  :  A  duty  on  legacies  payable 
to  the  crown,  at  rates    which    increase    in 

J)roportion  to  the  remoteness  of  kind  of  the 
egatee  from  the  testator. 

(4)  Vested  legacy :  [Vested], 

legacy-hnnter,  5.  One  who  pays  court 
to  anntlier  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  legacy  at 
his  death. 

legacy-hunting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Paying  court  with  a  view  to 
receiving  a  legacy. 

B,  As  sTd>st . :  The  act  or  practices  of  a 
legacy-hunter 

le'-gal,  "le'-gall,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  legal,  from 
Lat.  kgalis  =  legal,  from  lex  (geniL  legis)  = 
law;  Sp.  legal;  Ital.  legale.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ordijuijy  Langvagt: 

L  According  to  law ;  In  accordance  or  con- 
formity with  the  law 


2.  Lawful,  legitimate,  permitted  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law. 

"The  lender  will  rather  lend  it  to  tbe  banker,  at  tUe 
legal  iuUitcst'—L'wke  :  Of  Lowering  vf  Interest 

3.  Created  or  deflned  by  the  law  :  as,  a 
legal  crime. 

4.  Pertaining  to  law  or  questions  of  law. 

"  An  officer  .  .  .  was  able  to  determine  all  hyal 
controversies  which  could  occur  wlthm  the  dlalnct." 
—Hume:  I/ist.  Eng„  vol  il.     (App.  ij 

II.  Tlu'ology : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mosaic  law  ;  con- 
formable to  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

"  But  my  blindness  still  was  such, 
I  chose  a  legal  course." 

Cotpper  :  Olney  ffymnt,  Iv. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Law  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Gospel ;  of  or  belonging  to 
works  as  distinguished  from  free  grace. 

B.  As  suhst.  : 

Scots  Law:  The  same  as  Legal  Reversion 
(q.v.). 

legal-debts,  s.  Debts  which  can  be  re- 
covered by  process  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

legal-estate,  s.  An  estate  in  land  fully 
reci'^iiisfd  as  such  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

legal-fiction,  s.    [Fiction], 

legal- reversion,  .':. 

Scots  Law:  The  period  within  which  a 
debtor,  whose  heritage  has  been  adjudged,  is 
entitled  to  redeem  the  subject,  that  is,  to 
diseiKumber  it  of  the  adjudication  by  j^aying 
the  debt  adjudged  for.     Called  also  Legal. 

legal-tender,  s.    [Tender,  s.] 

le'-gal-l^ni«  s.  [Eng.  legal;  -ism.]  Strict  ad- 
herence tt)  law  or  prescription  ;  legal  doctrine. 

"  The  spirit  of  legalism  might  mistake  the  true  con- 
nection."—  \y.  fiooertton  Smith:  Old  Test,  tn  Jeicish 
Church,  lect.  vi.,  p,  ifrl. 

le'-gal-ist,  s.    [Eng.  legal;  -ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  advocates  a  strict 
adherence  to  law  or  prescription. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  rests  his  hope  of  salva- 
tion ou  his  conformity  to  the  Divine  law. 

le-g^'-i-tj',  s.  [Fr.  legalite,  fr.  Lat  legalitatem, 
accus.  of  /cyd^fos  =  legality,  from  legalise 
legal  (q.v.);  Sp.  legalidad;  Ital.  legalitd.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  legal  or  in  accordance  with  the  law ; 
lawfulness ;  'egitimacy. 

"  These  proceedings,  however  reprehensible,  had  yet 
the  semblance  of  legality." — Macaulay :  idisL  Enj.. 
ch.  IL 

2.  Theology: 

0)  Outward  conformity  to  the  Law  with- 
out inward  heart  ottedlence. 

(2)  Bondage  to  the  Law,  as  distinguished 
from  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  "  (Romans  viiL  21). 

le-gal-i-za'-tion,  5.  [Eng.  tegalis(e);  -ation.] 
The"  act  of  legalizing. 

le'-gal-ize,  v.  t.     [Eng.  legal :  -ixe,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  lawful ;  to  render  conformable 
to  or  in  accordance  with  the  law,  either  by 
authorizing  the  doing  of  an  act,  or  by  sanc- 
tioning what  has  been  done. 

"  What  do  you  think  were  the  feelings  of  every 
man,  who  liH.'lis  upon  Parliament  in  an  higher  light 
than  tliat  of  a  market-overt  for  legalizing  a  base 
trafflck  itf  viites  nud  pensions,  when  be  saw  you 
empluy  sucb  means  of  coercion  to  the  Crown,  in  oraer 
to  coerce  our  Farlisiroent  through  that  medium  t " — 
Burke  :  Letter  Co  Thomas  Burgh,  £sq. 

2.  To  justify;  to  excuse. 

"If  any  thing  can  legntize  revenge,  it  should  be 
injury  from  an  extremely  obliged  person."— SoutA  ; 
Sermon*. 

t  IL  TheoL  :  To  interpret  in  a  legal  spirit 

le'-gal-l5^,  adv.  [Eng.  legal;  -ly.]  In  a  legal 
or  lawful  manner  ;  according  to  law;  lawfully  ; 
witliout  breaking  the  law. 

"  He  summoned  to  the  board  persons  not  legally 
qoalifled  to  sit  there,"— J/acau?ay .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i.^; 

t  le'-gal-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  legal;  -ness.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  legal ;  legality. 

•  leg'-an-tine,  a,  [Prob.  a  misprint  for 
Legatine  (q.v.).J 

•  leg'-a-tar-j?,  s.  [Fr.  Ugataire ;  It.  &  Sp.  lega- 
(ario/from  Lat.  Ugatarius^  trova  legatus,  jia, 
par.  of  lego  =  to  appoint ;  to  bequeath.]  One 
to  whom  a  legacy  has  been  left ;  a  legatee. 

"  An  executor  shall  exhibit  a  true  Inventory  of 
goods,  taken  in  the  presence  of  fit  i>erson9.  as  creditois 
and  legataries  are." — iyliffe :  Parergon. 


leg'-ate,  •  leg-at.  s.  [Fr.  Ugat,  from  i^t 
legatus  =a  legate  ;  a  deputy,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
lego  ==■  to  apjioint;  to  send,  from  lex  (geoit 
legis)  =  law  ;  Sp.  it  Fort.  Ugado ;  It.  legato  \ 

1.  An  ambassador. 

'•  He  went  a  legaU,  but  retuni'd  a  foe." 

Pope  .   Il-mter ;  Iliad  x.  tU 

2.  Specif.  An  ambassador  (a  cardinal  or 
bishop)  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  court  of  a 
foreign  jtrince  or  state.  Of  these  legates 
there  are  three  degrees  :  the  fii^st  and  highest 
being  style*!  legates  a  latere,  who  are  members 
of  the  Pope's  council,  and  are  invested  with 
the  highest  authority,  and  are  sent  only  on 
missions  of  the  greatest  importance,  or  &a 
governors  of  a  Roman  province ;  secondly, 
legates  de  latere,  who  are  entrusted  with 
missions  of  less  gravity ;  and  thirdly,  legati 
nati,  consisting  of  tliose  prelates  who  hold 
the  title  in  virtue  of  their  office  and  dignity 
in  the  church,  but  are  not  despatched  on 
missions.     [Nuncio.] 

"The  legate*  a  latere,  as  they  wtre  called.  wePB  k 
kind  i.f  delegatea  who  jiussessed  tbe  full  power  of  th9 
Pope  in  all  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge." 
—  Uumer  BUt.  Eng..  vi>l.  t.  Note  i\. 

*  3.  A  messenger  of  any  kind. 

"  There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  :  there  stands 
Tbe  legate  of  the  skies."  Cowper :  Task,  ii.  :UA. 

leg-a-tee',  s.  [Lat.  legatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego  ~ 
to  appoint  ;  to  bequeath ;  sutf;  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed. 

"  Mammon  makes  the  world  his  legatee 
Through  fear,  not  love."  Co:pper :  Charity,  4ft 

•  leg'-ate-ship,  '  leg'-^t-ship,  s.  (Eng. 
legate';  -ship.]  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of 
a  legate. 

"Thus  by  the  chance  and  change  of  Popes,  the  legate 
ship  of  Anselme  could  take  uu  pl&cx.' —Uolinshed: 
Benry  I.  (an.  1116). 

leg'-a-tine,  a.  [Eng.  legatee);  -ine.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  legate. 

"  This  violation  of  ecclesiastical  and  UgiMns  prlTl- 
leges."— i/ti//am     Middle  Ayes,  ch.  vii. 

Legatine  Constitutions,  s.  pL 

Ch.  Hist. :  Ek:clesiastii?al  laws  enacted  in 
national  synods  held  under  Cardinals  Otho 
and  Othobon,  legates  from  Pope  Gregory  iX. 
and  Pope  Clement  IV.,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  about  1230  and  1268.    {Shipley.) 

le-ga'-tlon.  •  le-ga-ty-on,  s.  [Fr.  lega- 
tion, from  Lat.  Ugationem.  accus.  of  legotiOf 
from  legatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego  =  to  appoint; 
Sp.  legacion ;  Ital.  legazione.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  sending  forth  or  commission- 
ing as  an  .igent  or  delegate  for  another. 

■'  And  thys  busynesse  was  farre  dyuerse  from  world 
lye  affaires;  euen  so  was  this  kind  of  ambassade  or 
Ugatyon  new."— rrfaf  .-  Marke  vi. 

2.  The  ambassador  or  envoy  sent  to  any 
foreign  court  on  a  mission,  together  with  his 
assistants  :  as,  the  legation  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  The  official  residence  of  a  political  envoy. 

"  tie  declines  to  make  tbe  British  Legation  a  bouw 
of  call  for  all  comers.'— /'aU  MaUUaiette.  Nov.  24. 1884. 

*  4.  A  district  under  the  jurisdictiou  of  a 
papal  legate. 

leg-a-tiis'-ffiL-md.  adv.    [Ital.l 

Music:  Exceedingly,  smooth,  dose,  and 
connected. 

le-ga'-to,  adv.    [ItoL] 

Music :  Bound,  close,  connected.  A  plec« 
of  music  80  marked  is  intended  to  be  sung  or 
played  in  an  even,  smooth,  and  gliding 
manner.  It  is  opposed  to  staccato  (q.v.X 
The  notes  intended  to  be  played  legato 
are  frequently  tied  or  joined  by  ,the  signs 
y-^^  ss^_x  above  or  below  them. 

•leg-a-tor",  *le-ga'-tor,  s.  [Lat,  from 
legatus,  t>a.  jiar.  of  lego  =  tu  appoint,  to  be- 
queath.] A  testator;  one  who  bequeaths  a 
legacy. 

"  Snppose  debate 
Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate. 
Bequeathed  by  some  legator's  last  intent.' 

Dryden  :  Bind  i  Panther.  IL  3T8l 

leg-a-t4'-ra,  leg -a- tore  (1),  s.    (ItaL 

legatura.] 
Music:  A  bind  ;  a  ligature  (q.v.). 

•  leg'-a-ture  (2).  s.  [Eng.  legat(e)  ; -ure.]  Th« 
office,  duties,  rights,  and  i^rivileges  of  a  legate. 

"The  Parliament  forbade  hiin  to  usurp  the  prirl. 
le^ea  of  his  legature." —Clarendon  :  Religion  *  Policy, 
ch.  vl 

•  Igge  (1),  v.t  An  abbreviation  of  Allege 
(q-v.). 


fftte.  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  p5l; 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  Uw. 
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•lege  (2),  v.t.  [allav.j 
•  lege,  a.  &  flL  [LiKGE.] 
lege'-ment,  a.    [Lkdqement.J 

legT-end,  •  leg-ende,  *.    (Kr.  Ugende^  from 

Low  Lat..  legt'iula,  pruj).  =  things  to  be  read, 
neut-   I'l.   of  legeiidus,   fut,   part,  of  lego  —  to 
reful ;  Gr.  Ac'yw  {Uijo)  =  to  coHei:t,  to  gather, 
to  tell  ;  Ital.  UggemUi;  Port.  Unda,^ 
I.  Vnlinary  Language : 

•  1.  A  chronicle,  biography,  or  register  of 
the  lives  <<{  saints,  which  were  formerly  re;ul 
In  the  refectories  of  reliijious  hotises,  ami  ns 
lessnns  at  matins.  Fiom  the  mnrvellmia 
stories  in  some  of  tli'-se  biograithies  came 
meuiiing»  'J  and  3.    [Golden-lkoend.] 

•  2.  A  story  of  any  kind ;  a  tale,  s  nar- 
ntive. 

"  In  tDAklng  of  A  ^lorloaii  legertdo 
Uf  guinl  wuiucu,  mill  iiiulilciin,  and  wlues." 

Chaucer:  Legend,  of  Ooo^l  Womett.    {Vv\A.) 

5.  A  st<^jry  of  an  incredible  or  marvellous 
character;  originally  such  a  one  told  of  a 
Baint,  and  hence,  any  non-historical  or  un- 
authentic story  ;  a  ti-adition,  a  fable. 

"  Afterwanla  legends  ln-liig  erowne  In  a  manner  U> 
bM  nothing  cIm*  but  heA|WMol  Iriuoluti^iuidBCJiniliilous 
Ttitilties,  thoy  baue  beetiu  euen  with  illsJ&iufl  thruwue 
out"— //<w*ffr:  A'cdes.  PoliCj/,  bk,  v.,  1  20, 

•  4.  A  list,  a  register. 

"  My  nitiiie  7-eDtcr«dd 
In  tli«  legends  o(  lit  louge  er  kh  were." 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.,lM. 

6.  An  inscription  ;  specifically,  an  inscrip- 
tion or  motto  on  a  coat  of  arniii. 

IL  Niimis,:  The  inscription  or  letters  round 
the  field  r»f  a  medal  or  coin,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  inscription  across  it. 

"The  nnt  fnult  therefore  which  I  shall  And  wtth  a 
modem  legerui  is  its  dttT\ieiveueia."—AddUon:  On 
Ancient  JleUalt,  dial.  3. 

•  leg'-end,  v.t.  [Leoksd,  s.]  To  tell,  to  nar- 
rate ;  to  describe  in  story. 

"  Nor  IikJIeB  wiuitoD  love,  norwanU'rliig  kiiigbt. 
Legend  I  out  iu  rhlmes  all  richly  iliKhL" 

BUhop  Hull :  Sntire*,h]n.  i..  aat  1. 

iS^-^nd-ar-j^  a.  &5.    [Eng.  legend;  -ary.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  legend  ;  con- 
•Isting  of  or  containing  legends  ;  fabulous. 

"ThcM  varlatloiiB  of  the  saiiie  story,  niixod  up  with 
the  pxplanntion  of  a  celebnitcd  sacred  oirering.  are  In- 
fallible murks  of  a  teyenJ-irjf  orlglo."— Zf«wu .'  Cred, 
Earlj  Roman  Uitt.  (UM).  li.  &S7. 

*  B.  As  ffitbstantive  : 

1,  A  book  of  legends. 

2.  A  naixator  of  legends. 

'leeT-end-ist.  s.     [Eng.  legend;   -ist.)     A 

writer  of  Icgentis. 

'"nil«  waa  decidedly  an  Inventloa  of  the  legendUt,' 
—South*^  :  Lettert,  Iv.  812. 

•iSfiT-er,  -'.  &  0,    [Ledger,  Leioiul] 

*  leger-book,  s. 

1.  A  ojirtulary  op  register  of  a  religious 
bouse. 

2.  A  ledger, 

•  iSeT-er,  a.  [Ft.,  from  a  Low  Lat.  *  levtariuff, 
from  Lat.  levis  =  light.]  Light,  unimportant, 
slight.     [Lkdoek(2).J 

leger-Une.  s.    [Lkooeb-li.ve.] 

iSg  or-dd-moin'.  '  Icg-lor-de-mayne, 
leyg  ior-do-malno.  s.  |u.  l-r.  Umcr  <ie 
main  ~  light  of  liiind  ;  ltger=z  light,  and  maitt 
=  liand.]  HIeight  of  hand;  dexterity  in  de- 
ceiving the  "yo  l>y  the  4uickueaa  or  nlmblenesn 
of  the  iiatid  ;  i  triek  jicrformcd  so  dexterously 
ftnd  adruitly  as  *«  elude  discovery  by  the 
•pcctators  ;  trirkery,  Juggling  ;  a  juggle. 

"Perceluo  theyr  Uyyier  d^maine,  wytli  which  tbey 
would  \xi4,\v  fonri  thlr  falith'KKl  mid  shift  the  tntutu 
Mjdo.'— .lir  T  .Mort:   Work»*,  \t.  8i:t. 

"leg-er-dd-mdln'~iat,  ».    [Eng.  Unenif.- 

main;  -xist.]     One  who  practises  or  is  skilled 
In  legerduinuin  ;  a  juggler,  a  conjuror. 

•l6-gfir'-l-tj^,  B.  [O.  Ft.  Ugierete ;  Fr. 
I^y^rffi^,  from  Ifger  a  light.]  Lightness,  swift* 
ness,  nimblcness. 

"  Tlio  onciuu  .  .  .  nawly  move 
With  c«at«d  bIuu«Ii  and  fraab  l^ertt^' 

^A<iAM/^  .-  Henry  K,,  It,  L 

"Idgge  (I),  •  log-gon(l),  v.t.  [A.S.  Ucgan.] 
To  lay,  to  plarr. 

"Ther  diinil«  uci  wlglit  bond  uixm  him  tryye.' 

Chfiucer.  V.  1..  >,Mi. 

•WggO  (2).  Moggon  (2),  v.t.  [La V.I  To 
aJlay,  to  ease. 

"  To  trggen  bor  al  her  dolour.  * 

JtomauHt  tifthe  It-n*. 


legged,  <».     [Eng.  leg;  -*/.] 

i.  Urd.    IxLng. ;  Uaviiig  legs,  generally  in 
Oompusition,  as  two-f^yyr  J.  (^^\ir■Uggtd,  &c. 
2.  Utr, :  The  same  as  Meuuered  (q.v.). 

leg'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  Ug ;  -«-.]  a  term  applied 
to  a  man  who  propels  a  canal  boat  or  barge 
tlirough  a  low  tunnel  or  bridge  by  pushing 
with  his  legs  against  the  sides  or  roof. 

leg'-get»  5.  [Perhaiis  from  legqe  =  to  lay.]  A 
kinJof  tO(d  used  by  reed-thutchcrs. 

log-gi-a'-drd,  adv.    [lUl.] 

Music:  \  direction  that  the  pa.ssage  to 
which  the  word  is  appended  is  to  bo  played 
bri-skly  or  gaily. 

"  leg  -  gi  -  a  -  droiis,  a.  [Ital.  Uggiadro  => 
brisk,  liandaonie.]     Light,  graceful. 

"Yet  tills  Retirement's  cloud  iio'er  overcast 

Tbi«o  bc'uiusof  /cyi/(in/riju*  courtfsy.'" 

/IcawfjnC :  Pyach^,  a  18. 

leg'-ging»  leg'-gin.  s.  [Eng.  leg;  -ing.]  A 
gaiter;  a  eoveriiiL;  of  leather,  cjmvys,  Ac, 
worn  over  the  trousers,  and  reaching  close  up 
to  the  knee-s. 

"  Dlack  bla  moccasins  and  leggingi.' 

Longfellow:  uiaicatha,  xvll. 

•leg'-gi^m,  s.  [Eng.  leg,  a.;  -ism.]  The 
cli.iractei',  practices,  or  manners  of  a  blackleg. 

leg'-gy,  a.     [Eng,  Ug,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Long-legged  ;  having  unusually  or 
disproportionately  long  legs  :  as,  a  leggy  hoi-se. 
"  2.  Fig. :  Having  long  stalks. 

"  Plants  of  Pti-roma  eleirauM  that  have  become  li'tnn/ 


may  be  kt-iit  dry  tvr  :k  while. 
voL  ivi..  No.  Ilo,  p.  Mi  (1881). 


-6urtitfn«iV  ChronuU; 


leg'-taom,  s.     [See  def.J 

1.  A  kind  of  plait  of  the  straw  of  bearded 
wheat  cut  green  and  bleaelied,  and  used  fur 
bonnets  and  hats.  It  drrives  Its  name  from 
being  imi)ortod  from  Leghorn. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  the  i)lait  described  in  I. 
IT  The  kind  of  wheat  in  question  is  about 

eighteen  inches  high.  It  is  grown  on  poor 
sandy  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  between 
Leghorn  and  Florence,  expressly  for  manufiic- 
ture  into  hats.  It  is  pulled  green  and  blanched 
like  tlax  on  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river.  The 
straws  are  not  split  as  in  England,  and  thus 
the  plaits  are  rendered  tougher  and  more  dur- 
able.    (Loudvn,  A:c.) 

iSg -i-ba'-l-tj^,  3.  [Eng.  legibU;  -Uy.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  legible. 

"To  explain  the  ItgihUitu  of  inscrlptioua  lu  the 
dark."— Aroufrttfr ;  Sfat.  ilugic,  let.  v..  y.  117, 

leg'-i-ble,  a.  (O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  Ugibilis,  from 
Ugo  —  to  read  ;  Sp.  legible ;  lUi\.  kggibile.] 

1.  That  may  be  read ;  ca])ablo  of  being 
read  easily  ;  cisy  to  bo  read  or  deciphered. 

2.  That  Hiay  be  discovered  or  understood 
from  evid«nt  marks  or  characteristics  ;  appa- 
reut,  plain,  evident. 

"  Whatc'er  she  tnvant.  this  truth  divine 
1*  Icfflblti  Kud  gilaln.*      C<jwi>«r:  Qkiwworm. 

Idg'-l-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  legible  ;  -juss.]  The 
i[uality  or  slate  of  being  legible  ;  legibility. 

I6f^-i-hlf,  adv.  [Eng.  tegib(U);  -ly.]  In  a 
legible  manner;  so  as  to  bo  legible  or  eojiily 
read  or  deeipIuTed  ;  plainly. 

*  log-ior-de-iiialno,  «.    [Leorrdeuaim.] 

l6'-^6n,    *leg-loun,   «.      [Fr.    Uglon^   from 
Uit.  U'gionem,   itcc.    of  Uaio,   froiu  Uffo  =s  to 
collect;  Sp,  legion;  Ital,  UgUme.l 
L  Ordinary  Languagt : 
L  Literally : 
(I)  In  the  same  sense  as  XL  1. 

"The  numU'rof  hom>  and  f>xjt  In  a  Roman  Ifigtcn 
varlml  In  dKrcrrnt  iwrlo.!*  of  thu  reitubllo."— ifo/riM.tA; 
C.cer,>.  bk.  i.,  let.  l&.    {Solo  V.} 

{'2)  A  military  force  ;  troops,  Boldlcni. 

"  Nor  know  gntt  Uector  bow  hli  leaiont  yield.' 
/Vp*.  Uomer  ;  Iliad  xllL  Ml 

2.  Fig. :  Any  very  great  number;  an  ludell- 
nih'ly  large  nutnlwr. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Itoman  Autitj.:  A  dlvUion  of  the  Roman 
nrniy,  coimiMting  of  a  nuniluT  of  nien  varying 
at  .lltrercnt  periods  from  'J.uOU  to  iJ.OOO.  Ori- 
ginally the  leglnn  was  divided  Into  fiftucn 
conipanlcH  (nuinipuli)  f Manipi.rJ,  each  of 
wliit-h  contalneil  sixty  rank  ami  file,  two 
olllcers  — c«lled  centurions  — nnd  nno  stand- 
nrd-lM'arer  (vrsiUunus).      Afterwatils   It   was 


divided  into  ten  cohoiU,  each  cohort  Into 
three  com|>anies  (mu(i(/>u/i)i  and  each  com* 
pauy  iuto  two  centuries. 

"The  Irgton  as  (v>tnblubed  by  Romulus,  eoutaiiud 
a,0O0  (uot-fcu Idler*.  Frvin  U.o  cxi»uUiou  of  tin;  Tar- 
quiii».  until  Ihi-  beKiiiiiiiit;  of  tbo  •*cuMd  I'unic  War. 
tiio  uaiiiUT  \ailc(l  Iruin  4,(>00  to  4.1MO,  alDiuuvb,  oo 
cuifcr],'«>Jclca,  the  streiiutk  wu  raised  U>  &.0-<  >,  and  e\tu 
^.■J-A'-  From  the  bi-KiiininK  of  the  .-«cond  ruino  War, 
until  the  iH,-e  uf  Marltis  |a.<  l^i.  tlie  nuniber  varirU 
from  *.AiO  Vt  ft.-JX).  seldom  (;illlU(;  below  S.Oai.  and  ia 
•omo  caaea,  rlslu^  as  bl^li  as  '.tioo  from  b<.  IOOl 
until  tb«  downfall  of  tlu-  < mplre,  tlie  lunnber  xiirlcd 
from  5,'JW  t^  4.»>'.  Frviin  ttie  accession  -^r  Aususlua. 
until  the  time  of  Ujulrliui,  i.0^  sceiiu  to  b«vc  bv«D 
n-)fanled  as  the  rr)(ular  cvupletuent. '  —  /tanwiy  .* 
Homan  Anii/iuUiet. 

2.  Xat.  Science:  A  tenn  soinctiinc.H  used  for 
what  is  more  generally  adled  a  sub-class. 

IT  0)  l'f(jion  of  Honour :  An  order  of  merit 
founded  by  Napoleon  I.,  when  First  Consul,  as 
a  reward  for  seniees  or  meril,  civil  or  niili* 
tary.  It  consisted  of  various  grades,  as  giand 
crosses,  grand  ofticers,  conimanders,  olUcera, 
and  legionaries.  The  ronKtitution  of  the  order, 
liowever,  has  been  more  than  once  remedeUM 
since  the  days  of  the  First  Consul. 

(2)  American  Legion  of  Honor:  [Sc«  Ap- 
pendix]. 

(3)  Thundering  legion :   [Thundcrino]. 

•le'-gidxi-ar-J^,  a.  &  $.  [Lat.  legionarius, 
from  legio  =  a  legion  (q.v.);  Fr.  Ugionnain: 
Ital.  &,  tip.  legionario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legion  or  legions ; 
includcil  in  a  legion. 

"  Uo  yosscssos  the  teglnnary  insorlptiotu  .  .  of 
RouiAn  colonists  or  luvadcrv.  *— H'i/so'i .'  Pr^Uatoria 
AnnaU  <tf  Scotland.     (Introd.) 

2.  Consisting  of  one  or  more  legions :  as.  a 
legionary  force. 

•  IL  Fig. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  an 
indellnitely  large  number  or  quantity;  ex- 
tremely large  or  great. 

"Too  many  apidylnjf  tbctntelvea  betwUt  Jc«t  and 
rarneat.  ninke  ui>  the  Itgionary  body  of  error."— 
Hrowne:   Vulgar  Krrourt. 

B,  As  snbsianiive : 

1.  A  Roman  soldier  belonging  to  a  legion ; 
one  of  a  legion. 

'■  Tlie  lrgiimarie%  wero  not  releaa«d  from  their  mili- 
tary uatbs."— Z,ffirt«;  LVed.  Karly  Roman  BiO.  (ISU), 
11.  ii4. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

3.  The  name  given  by  Ilubcr  to  the  neuter 
of  a  red  species  of  ant.  (iirifftth :  Cuvier.  xiv, 
liiO.) 

•  lemoned,  a.     [Kng.  legion  ;  -ed.] 

1.  I'ormed  into  a  legion  or  legions. 

"  Like  legionett  suldlvrs.' 

K^atM :  Utidymlon,  bk.  IL 

2.  Divided  into  legions,  forming  a  levie  tn 
viasse. 

"  lo'-glon-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.   legion;   -ue-J     To 

form  in  a  legion. 

"  Descend,  sweet  angels,  tegioriii^d  In  ranks." 

/ktntt :  BoIm  Koode.  p.  tS. 

•  lo'-glon-rS^,  s.  [Eng.  legion;  ry.]  A 
body  or  number  of  legions;  legions  collec- 
tively. 

Id^-is-late,  v.i.  [Formed  trom  tbo  noun 
U'jisUitor  (q.v.).J  To  make  or  enact  a  law  or 
laws. 

l64;'la-la'-Uon.  s.  [Eng.  tegislaHe);  suff. 
-i<'rt.j    Tlie  art  of  making  or  enacting  lawn 

"  llut  there  Is  iicvrrthptcBs  a  K.lriicv  ><(  tegUlali-^% 
which  the  detalU  uf  oltlco,  and  the  Intrlfiurs  of  |h>|>u- 
b\r  assruil-llM.  will  never  t-uniiuunlcat«.~— .Sfraarl  I 
Uf  the  Human  Uind,  lulixxL,  i<L  U.,  |  X 

ld^'-ls-la~tIvo,  a,  &*.    [Eng.  legialatie);  -itv; 

Fr.  Ugi,UUi/.\ 

A*  As  (ulJfctiiY : 

L  Making,  giving,  or  enacting  laws;  law- 
giving ;  liaving  the  power  t*"  U'gi.slalo. 

"The  BUiirrnie  It^i^.uire  iwwer  v.l  KoKlsmI  wae 
twifed  lu  the  Klug  and  irvat  cvuucli.'— i/Mme:  llm, 
^  X>V(<t»<<,  vul.  II.,  ai>|>.  L 

2,  I>oiip,  produce*!,  orenactoil  by  Irgltdatinn. 

"The  KtleraiicM  whkh  mjulml  a  legiUati*e 
nmedy."— JV'ir<iu/.iir :  /ft«f.  Kn^..f\\-  illL 

3.  rei'tainlng  to  leglnlatlon.  or  tlio  eLa<;t- 
mrnt  of  lawn;  sultAble  !•>  leglHlatlon. 

B.  As  snhtt  :  Tile  )M>wer  or  right  of  trglNlu- 
tion  ;  tlie  lh>dy  In  wlmh  In  vi-Hletl  the  )Hjwur 
or  right  of  rnacting  \ik\\*, ;  the  IrgUlaturi'. 

"The  Hrat  anil  fuiidaiucntAl  iiatuial  l>w.  >lilcb  U  ta 

SjTsnt  vtm  the  /rris/dllee  ltj«lt.''-t«A«.  Uf  Ctril 
or^rn'wrwf.  ih.  il. 

•  16^-U  la-Uvo  1^.  iuiv.  [Eng.  UgiMialKv; 
Ay.\    In  A  hvinhdtve  manner  ;  i>y  Icgialatiou. 


b^  b^;  p^t,  J4$^l;  oat.  90U,  ohoms,  9tiin.  bonQh:  go.  ^om;  thin,  (his;  sin,  09:  oxpoot,  Xoaophon,  o^t.    ph  =  1 
-^tlan.  -tian  =  ah^n.    -tlon.  -slon  -  BhCin;    (Loa.  -flon  -  Khun.    -olott%  -tloua*  -«loiui  =  siifU.    -hlo,  -die,  Ac  »  b^l,  dfL 
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legislator— leguminosites 


iSg'-is-lat-dr,  5.  [Lat.,  from  l£x  (genii,  lerjis) 
=  a  law,  and  latw  ~  a  proposer  of  a  law,  lit.  = 
one  wlio  V)ears  or  carries,  from  latum,  sup.  of 
fsro=  to  bear  ;  Fr.  Uguiluteur ;  Sp.  legislador ; 
Ital.  leniskttoTe.]  A  lawgiver  ;  one  who  enacts 
or  makes  laws  for  any  state  or  kiii^'il"in ;  a 
member  of  a  nationai  legrislative  assembly,  as 
of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

"  After  the  manner  uf  the  le^mlntort  in  ancient  and 
heioicJiM  tiijit^'— flactm;  Benrg  VIJ.,  p.  72. 

Iles-is-la-tbr'-i-al,  (1.  [Eng.  kguilator;  -ial] 
Of  or  pertaining  to 'a  legislator  or  legislature. 

*leg'-is-lat-6r-ship,  s.  lEng.  leftislator  ; 
ship.]    The  office  or  position  of  a  legislator. 

•leg'-is-la-tress,  s.  lEng.  legislator;  fein. 
sulf.  -ess.]  A  feuKile  legislator;  awoman  who 
makes  laws. 

"See  what  tliRt  country  of  the  mint]  will  produce, 
when  by  the  wlii-lesome  Ihws  of  this  leffisla'.ifss  it  li.is 
obtaiued  its  \ibeTiy~—  Stuj/tesbury  :  Morals,  pt  iv,,  §2. 

•  leg'-is-la-trix,  s.  JEng.  Ugislaite);  Lat. 
fern.  sutf.  ~trlx.'\    A  legislatress. 

leg'-Xs-la-ture,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Ital.  k  Sp.  Uglsla- 
tura,\  The  l>ody  of  men  in  any  state  or  king- 
dom in  whom  is  vested  thp  power  or  riglit  to 
legislate  or  enact,  alter,  repeal,  or  svispend 
laws  for  the  polity  of  such  state  or  kingdom  ; 
the  supreme  power  of  a  state:  as,  in  the 
United  .States,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
together  with  the  President,  the  consent  of  all 
three  of  whom  is  necessary  for  the  enactment, 
repeal,  alteration,  or  suspension  of  any  law. 

"Tliere  was  a  diiTerence  of  opinion  hetweeii  him  and 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  aa  to  tiie  ex- 
pediaucy  of  a  particular  law." — Macaulay :  Uitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xv\A 

•leg'-ist,  *leg-yst,  s.  [Low  Lat.  Urjtsta, 
from  Lat.  lex  (genit.  hfiis)  =  a  law  ;  Fr.  legixtc  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  hgi&ta.\  One  learned  or  skilled  in 
the  law  ;  a  lawyer. 

"  'Sir.'  quoth  I.  '  I  know  not  the  Uw.'  'Yea,  marry 
do  you,'  quoth  he,  and  lauKhed.  '  Nay,  In  good  faith,' 
quoth  I,  I  aiu  no  legiat.'  —  Wyatt  to  Cromwell,  April 
12.  15M. 

leg'-i'tim,  s.     [Lat.  ?pj7i(imua  =  according  to 
law  ;  Ux  (geuit.  legis)  =  law.] 
Sc(its  Law  :  That  part  of  a  father's  movable 

groperty  to  which  his  children  are  entitled  on 
is  death.  It  amounts  to  one-half  in  rases 
wheie  the  father  has  left  no  widow,  and  to 
one-tliird  wlien  there  is  a  widow,  Legitim 
cannot  he  afti'cted  or  diminished  by  any  testa- 
mi'Utary  or  other  deed.  Legitim  is  now  pay- 
able also  on  a  mother's  movable  estate. 
Legitim  is  also  called  Bairns'  Fart  of  Gear. 

l€-Sit'-i-ina-9y,  s.  [Eng.  legitima(tc);  -cy ; 
Fr.  le'jit<.mitn  ;  Sjv  IcgUiinidaii ;  Ital,  legilti- 
mita.]    [Legitimate,  a.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimate 
or  in  cnnfunnity  with  the  law;  lawfulness; 
opposed  to  illegality. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  l>eing  legitimate  ; 
lawfidness  of  biith ;  opposed  to  bastardy  or 
iUe'jitiviacy. 

*  3.  Genuineness  ;  opposed  to  spTtrimtsness. 

"The  legititnacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodiea 
Vindii-itted.  I  now  imiuire  by  what  nienna  tliey  were 
hurried  out  of  the  ocean. " — Woodward  :  On  Fossils. 

*  4.  Conformity  with  correct  reasoning  ; 
correctness  of  logical  sequence  or  deduction  : 
as,  the  legitimacy  of  a  syllogism. 

iS-gif-i-mate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  legitimatns, 
pa.  par.  of  'le(jilimo  =  to  declare  to  be  lawful, 
from  Lat.  fcgitivnts  =  legitimate,  from  lex 
(genit.  legi^)  =  law  ;  Fr.  Ugitinie ;  Sp.  &,  Port. 
legitimo ;  Ital.  legittimo.] 

1.  Lawful ;  in  conformity  with  tlie  laws  of 
a  country  ;  legal ;  according  to  law  or  esta- 
blished usage  ;  allowed  or  permitted  by  law. 

2.  Lawfully  begotten  ;  born  in  wedlock. 

"By  the  t-anon  law  they  (those  l>oru  before  wcdlockl 
were  legitimiile.'  —JTume :  Eist.  Eng. ;  Uenru  III.  (an. 
12T2), 

*  3.  Genuine,  real ;  not  false  or  spurious. 

"Tliey  [the  Apocrypbal  were  not  received  as /cirfri- 
tnate  and  leafull."  —Ksdnis  (1551)  (Pref.). 

4.  Founded  on  good  grounds  or  reasons  ; 
DO  reprehensible  or  to  be  objected  to ;  reason- 
able, iiaturaL 

"  Ttie  conflict  between  these  apprehensions,  both  of 
whifh  were  perfectly  inyilimate.  — Mavaula.!/ :  Uiit. 
£ng.,  ch.  iL 

5.  In  accordance  with  correct  reasoning ; 
following  by  logical  sequence. 

**Efltablishei!  by  leffitimate  reasoning." — Serxhel : 

^*(roHomy  1 1S58I.  5  11. 

*  6.  Conforming  to  or  reaching  a  particular 
standard  or  rule. 


legitimate-drama,  s.  A  drama,  tragic 
or  comic,  of  the  regular  standard  type,  keep- 
ing to  the  dramatic  unities  of  time  and  place, 
and  distinct  from  such  ligliter  stage  plays  as 
extravaganzas,  burlesques,  or  farcical  comedy. 

legitimate  -  fertilization,  legitl  - 
mate-union,  s. 

Bot. :  Fertilization  or  union  in  dimorphic  or 
trinmrphic  ]>lants,  produced  by  poUeu  taken 
from  the  anther  of  a  stamen  nut  coiTespond- 
ing  in  height  with  the  pistil.  The  result 
vaiies.  Sometimes  there  is  absolute  sterility, 
somi'times  al'solute  fertility,  with  every  inter- 
mediate grade. 

*  le-git'-i-mate,  v.t.     [Fr.  Ugitiiner,]     [Le- 

gitimate, a.] 
L  To  make  lawful ;  to  sanction  as  lawful. 

"It  would  be  impossible  for  nuy  enterprise  to  be 
lawful,  if  that  which  should legiCiTn<Ue  itiaeubsequent 
to  it. ' — Decay  of  fiety. 

2.  To  rleclare  or  render  legitimate  ;  to  give 
to  one  who  is  illegitimate  the  rights  ^d  privi- 
leges of  one  legitmiately  born. 

"The  Hct  that  legitimaUd  the  Queen."— fiumet  .* 
Bit',  /ie/urm.    lau.  155i) 

le-git'-i-mate-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  kgitimau ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  legitimate  or  lawful  manner;  iu 
conformity  with  the  law  ;  lawfully,  legally. 

2.  Iu  wedlock  :  as,  one  Icgitiviately  born, 
*  3.  Genuinely  ;  not  spuriously. 

le-git'-i-mate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  legitimate; 
-ness.]  The*  quality  or  state  of  being  legiti- 
mate; legality;  lawfulness;  legitimacy. 

"  Asserting  the  l^ijirlm-teenegs  of  bia  ordination. " — 
Barrofo :  Of  the  Popc't  Supremacy. 

*  le-git-i-ma'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  legiti- 
maitiSy  pa,  par.  of  legitime  =  to  legitimate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  legitiTnacion  ;  It.  kgitiimtzloiie.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  lawful,  legal,  or 
legitimate  ;  tlie  act  of  giving  any  thing  the 
sanction  of  law. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  or  declaring  legiti- 
mate ;  the  ui*t  of  giving  to  one  born  iUegiti- 
m-itc  the  rights  and  privileges  uf  a  Jegitiuiate 
child. 

3.  Legitimacy  ;  lawful  birth. 

"  I  have  disclaiuted  my  land . 
Lfjfttinxation,  uauie,  and  lUI  La  ^oue." 

aiuikfsi'.  ■  King  Johrtt  L 

IT  LegitiT)iation  hy  sitbse<iueiU  marriage: 
Law  :  A  I'rovision  made  by  Canon  Law  and 
by  the  Civil  Law  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
continental  countries  tiiut  the  inariiage  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  illegitimate  children 
sliould  confer  on  sucli  otfspruig  the  status  of 
children  born  in  wedlock.  The  only  condition 
is,  that  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  conception  or  birth 
of  such  olfspring  both  parties  should  have 
been  free  to  marry.  In  Ibe  United  States, 
in  a  numlwrof  instances,  bastards  have  been 
made  legitimate  by  special  act  of  tbe  legisla- 
ture. 

le^git'-i-ma-tist,  s.  [Eng.  legitimcU(e)  ;  -ist.] 
Tue  same  as  LGGrnuisi  (q.v.). 

le-gif -i-ma-tize,  v.t.  { Eng.  Itgitlvmtie) ; 
ice.J    To  mjke  legitimate;  to  legitimate. 

*  leg'-i-time,  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  ligitimus  — 
legitimate  (q.v.).]     Legitiuiate. 

"The  pope  iiinde  Henry  the  bastardo  Ityifwne."— 
Bcmers  :  J^uissarC  ;  Chronicle,  ch.  ccxxix. 

le-git'-i-mism,  s.  [Eng.  legitivi{p);  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  views  advocated  by  the 
legitimists. 

le-git'-i-mist,  s.  [Fr.  legitimiste,  from  Lat. 
le-jif-ivius  =  legitimate  (q.v  ).  ] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  advocates  and  supjiorts 
legitimate  authority ;  one  who  supports  the 
doctrine  of  hereditiiry  monarchical  govern- 
ment and  divine  right. 

2.  Spec  :  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  lamily,  driven 
from  the  throne  of  France  iu  1S30. 

le-git'-i-mize,  t'.(.  [Eng.  legitim(e) ; -izcl  To 
nuiUe  or  render  legitimate  ;  to  legitimate. 

leg'-less,  o.  [Eng.  leg;  -less.)  Destitute  of 
or  h?ving  no  legs  ;  without  legs. 

"Though  he  was  tiotleytcts,  he  was  very  early  obi  itred 
to  cariile  l>t-tter  loouiited  creatures  into  carryiug  buii. 
~-Athcn(tum,  Oct.  28,  18S2. 

leg'-lin,  s.  [Icel.  legiU ;  cf.  Ger.  liigel  =  a 
small  cask  ;  Lat.  lagena  =  a  wine-jar.J  A 
wooden  millc-pail.  (.Scutch.) 


leglin-glrtli,  s.  The  hoop  of  a  leglin  or 
milk-pad.    {6cott :  Fortunes  o/Nigd,  ch.  xzlL) 

leg-no-tid'-e-es,  $.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  legnot(is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idea;.] 

Bot. :  A  doubtful  order  or  a  tribe  of  Perigyn- 
0U3  Exogens.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite,  nearly  entire  leaves,  with  int€r- 
petiolar  stipules  ;  axillary  solitary  or  clustered 
flowers  ;  a  four  to  live-cleftcampanulate  calyx; 
four  to  five  fiinged  petals ;  twice  or  three  times 
as  many  stamens  ;  a  superior  three  to  five- 
celled  ovarj,  and  berried  or  capsular  fruit. 
Tlie  order  is  akin  to  the  Loganiacete  and  the 
Rhizophoracese  (q.v.).  Known  genera  two; 
species  seven.  Called  also  Cassipourese,  from 
Cassipoura,  of  which  Legnotis  is  a  synonjin. 
(Lindlcy.)  They  are  now  generally  considered 
a  tribe  of  Rhizophoraceae. 

leg-no'-tis,  s.    [Gr.  Keyvuro^  (legnotos)  =  with 
a  coloured  border.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  order  Legno- 
tidese(q.v.). 

le-go-,  pre/.      [Lat.   lex  (genit.  legts)  —  law.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  law. 

*  lego-literary,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
literature  of  tbe  law.    (Lord  Campbell.) 

"  leg'-some,  a.     [Eng.  leg ;  -some.]    Pertain- 
ing to  legs ;  legg}-. 

"They  spr&ul  out  their  own  noble  bodies  on  th« 
handy,  or  ratiier  perhaps  leiMme  height  of  the  low 
n-all." — R.  D.  atackmort  :  Chrutowell,  cb.  xiiv. 

le-guan'  (U  as  w),  s.    [Brazil,  leguaiux,} 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Iguana  (q.v.). 

"  Uerpetoloi:i6t>diatiuguie)i  several  species  of  Ignana 
or  l.eij'inm.  which,  however,  do  not  ai>i>ear  to  dirter  In 
their  habita."— fir.  Gunthttr.  in  Encyc  BrU.  ('Jth  ed.), 
xiv.  735. 

* le-gu-le-ian  (i  as  y),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  leguUivs 
=  a  lawyer,  from  lex  (getiit.  legis)  =  law.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  lawyer.    (Mllvuin.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Like  a  lawyer;  legal.  (De 
Qniiuxy.) 

leg'-ume,    le-gu'me,   leg'- u- men    ». 

[Lat.=  pulse,  any  leguminous  plant.] 

Dot. :  A  one-celled  one  or  many-seeded  two- 
\'alved  superior  fruit,  generally  dehiscent  by 
a  sutui^  along  both  its  face  and  buck,  and 
bearing  its  seeiis  on  eitlier  margin  of  the 
ventral  suture.  In  Astragalus  two  spurioua 
cells  are  formed  by  the  projection  iuwanls  of 
either  the  dorsal  or  ventral  suture,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  dissepiuient,  and  iu  Cassia  a 
gre;it  numl>er  of  "phr.igmata,"  or  transversa 
diaphragms  are  formed  by  projections  of  the 
placeut£.  liiCathaitocarpus,  &c.,  the  legume 
is  indeliiscent,  but  the  line  along  which  dehis- 
ceuce  wouhl  normally  be  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  sutures.  The  "  legumen  "  is  placed 
by  Lindley  in  his  class  of  fruits  called  Apo- 
carpi.  It  ditfers  fiom  the  follicle  only  in 
dehiscing    by    two    ^'ah■es.      [Leguminos.*, 

LOMENT,    RePLUM.] 

legumen-lomentaceum,  s.  [Loment.] 

leg'-u-min,  leg'-u-mine,  s.     [Eug.,   &c 

lcguhi{en),  -in,  -ine.] 
Chem.  :  [Vegetable  Casein], 

le-gu-min-6'-sae,  s.  pi.     [Fem,  pL  of  Mod. 

Lat'  leg u mi  110$ us  =  leguminous.] 

Bot.:  Leguminous  plants;  an  order  of  J 
Perigynous  Exugens,  alliance  Rosales.  It] 
consists  of  herbs,  shrubs,  oi-  trees,  with  altera  1 
nate,  generally  compound  leaves,  occasionally  I 
d'lttcd ;  the  petiole  tumid  at  tlte  base,  withl 
two  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and] 
two  at  the  base  of  each  leaflet;  the  pedicels  1 
usually  articulated ;  cal^x  five-parted,  m*| 
ferior,  the  odd  segment  anterior;  petals  five^l 
or  by  abortion  four,  three,  two,  one,  oi-  none;! 
stamens  dchnite  or  iudetinite,  dradel|)houfl,| 
more  rarely  monadelphous  or  poljadelphons;! 
pistil  one-celled,  generally  of  one  carpel ;  fruitl 
a  legume,  or  more  rarely  a  drupe ;  seeds  oaol 
or  more,  attached  to  the  uppei  suture.  Knownl 
genera  297,  species  4,700,  diffused,  tlicugh  not! 
equally,  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  divided  intol 
three  sub-(jrders,  Papilionaceae,  Ctesalpiniei 
and  JlimjseK.  To  this  order  belong  tne  pe^  1 
beao.cluTfr,  liquorice, broom,  logwood, indigo, I 
and  many  oilier  important  plants. 

le-gu-min-o-si'-tes,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  2^unii-] 

nos{us);  suff. -i(es(Pu/(E07U.).] 

PaUTohotany : 

1.  A  genus  of  fossil  Leguminos«  founded  byl 


l&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot^ 
«r.  wore,  wpu,  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    {e.0B  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


leguminous— lembus 
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Ifr.  Buwerbatik,   F.R.S.,  on  seeds  from  the 

Loiiduii  Clay.  He  deticrilws  eighteen  siweies. 
They  may  uut  be  closely  akin  to  each  (»th«-r, 
but  scattered  over  the  legumiiinus  niiler. 
{Bowerbank:  Fossils  of  the  LoruLon  Clay.) 

2.  AgL-imsuf  fossil  leaves,  believed  to  belong 
to  the  onler  LeguminosiE.  They  are  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

le-gU'-min-OUS*  a.  [5fod.  F^t  kguminosus, 
from  lriinmt:n((.i.v.).]  Having  its  fruit  iu  the 
form  of  a  legiiiiie  (q.v.). 

legumlnous-plaiits,  s.  pL 
Bot.:  Tlie  Eitgliiih  name  fir  the  great  order 
Legiiitiiuos<e,  or  Fabacea-  (<i.v.). 

leh'-man-ite (1),  lem'-^nitc,  $.    [Xamcd 
after  Cake  Leiiian,  ur  old  spelling,  L«hmau  ; 
BuIT.  -He  (Mill.).'} 
A/in. ;  The  same  as  Zoisite  (q.v.). 

leta'-m^-ite  (2).  s.     [Named  aft*^  Lehman, 
who  Hrst  observed  it ;  siitT.  -ite  (A/in.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Cbocoite  (q.v.). 

iShr -b3.cli'ite,  .f.  [Named  after  one  of  the 
plares  where  found,  Lehrbacli ;  sufT.  -iU 
(i/in.).] 

Jtfin. :  A  massive,  granular  mineral,  with 
8p.  gr.  7  804  to  "■876.  Colour,  lead  and  steel- 
gray,  iron-black  ;  brittle.  Compos. :  selenide 
of  lead  and  mercury,  represented  by  the 
formula  Pl>Se  with  HgSe.  From  Lehrbacli 
and  Tilkerode,  Harz. 

le-hunt'-Xte*  s.  [Named  after  Capt.  Lehunt, 
by  Tliomson ;  siifl.  •ite(MLn.).] 

Min.  :  Natrolite  (q.v.),  from  Glenarm, 
County  Antrim. 

lei-a-can'-thiis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
AeioV  {hios)  =  smooth,  and  oxeu'^a  iacantlia)  = 
=  a  spine.] 

PoUetmt. :  A  genua  of  plagiostomoua  fishes, 
founded  on  tiiassic  ichtbyodorulites.  (Ou'en  ; 
Pakeontology,  ed.  Ititil,  p.  li'ij.) 

Iieib-ni'-tian,  Leib-nitz -ian,  Leib- 
niz'-i-an  (Z  HA  tz),  a.  &.  s.  [Fu'r  etym.  aee 
def. )       ' 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
Gottfrieii  Wiihelm  v.  Leibniz  (usually  written 
Leibni/z,  to  preserve  the  German  pronuncia- 
ti<'n),  born  at  Leijizig,  Juue  21,  164iJ,  died  at 
Hanover,  Nov.  14,  1716. 

■■T)io  true  Leibriizian  spirit"  — -V«r« :  Leilmu, 
p.  21 G. 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  One  who  accepts  the  teaching 
of  Liiitiiitz  ;  a  folli)wer  of  LcimiiU. 

•' Lribnitiuns  hixve  alui'i-tt  «]1  tlia  experiences  on 
their  ntdt'."-  K'.i/.'icB.   K<iiU,  p.  lul. 

Leib-nitZ'-i-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Leibnitzlan  ; 
•ism.] 

PkiL :  A  system  of  philosophy  founded  on 
the  tlirce  great  imnciplcs  laid  <iowii  by  Leib- 
nitz: (I)  The  Law  of  Continuity— that  every- 
thing in  this  world  is  connected  ;  that  there 
are  no  gaps  and  chasms  that  cannot  be 
bridged  over.  (Tussngcs  in  the  Ni<uveaiix 
Es8ais  (iv.  1(3)— a  reply  to  L()cke'8  celebrated 
EsMy—ied  the  author  of  the  Hi^Un-y  of 
Pantheism,  ii.  211,  to  say  that  Leibnitz  was 
**a8  consistent  an  Evolutionist  as  Herl'crt 
Bpencer  hijnself ")  ;  (2)  the  concejition  of  the 
Monad  ;  and  Ci)  the  idea  of  Pre-eatablislie<l 
Harmctny.  [Haumonv,  H  7.)  From  this  last 
principle  natuially  ft>llowcd  the  teacliing  that 
tills  World  is  the  licstof  all  j^fissible  worlds,  so 
mercilexsly  ridiculed  by  Voltaiie  in  Candide. 
(MuNAD,  Optimism,  Wolpfianihm.] 

"The  cmtfiiMtuu  of  'SpliiotUiu'  wlifcli  L<««1iik  ni^lo 
to  .iHCobl  tu  the  year  nm  had  pi-rliiii>«  thu  kudu 
tliiit  liu  fixiud  111  It  th«  hrwli  vt  LaibnilsianUin,"— 
Vibtrvtff :  uut.  PhU..  IL  1'^. 

Leib-nitZ-d-, r^^.  (Leibnitzian.]  Belonging 
to.  coniieeted  with,  or  chjiaetchstie  of  the 
teaching  of  Lellmitz.     [LianNriziASHM.j 

Leibnltzo  -  WolflQan,  Lolbnitz- 
Woliflan,  Leibniz-Wolfflan.  u.  C^co 
exliaol.) 

"  Th<«  next  prohlum,  huwcTrr.  wa«  not  the  r*fiitA- 
ilon,  bill  Ui«  nynUiUKitlBJiLiuii  uf  tliti  LalhiiiL/.nui 
Ooiicci'tioiiit.  Th<'  w,.rk  waji  undfirUkfii  wllh  acciili-'l 
tAlciit.  iii<l<>fAtlu'il>l«  liiaustry.  ituU  very  loii-xlfral.l-- 
mult  iiy  I'lirlalUii  Wul.t.  *<>  tlntl  iiwuly  nit  <Iiik-i|iI>~ 
of  i^lbiilte  lul-iTtiiJiiiy  Htouil  iiUo  uudtr  UIn  iiiI1iii-ti<  r. 

UlU  the  hcIk'.iI  won.  niul  U  •lUI.  Ltn uiily  i]i.-ml){iint«-ii 

M  the  L0U>niUo\¥orffl4in.'  ~  t/td«nff9ff.  U,tt.  fhii.. 
II.,  114. 

lex'  dy  itO, ».  [Named  after  Dr.  J  Leidy,  of 
Phdadelphla;  sntr  -if*.  {Min.)  \ 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  wart-liko  on- 


crustationa  consisting  of  dne  scales,  alnn 
stalactitic.  Hanlness,  1  to  2;  luslre,  resinous; 
colour,  gniss-blue  or  olive-green  ;  stieak, 
white.  Compos.  :  a  hydratcd  silicate  of  alum- 
ina, protoxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  aird  lime. 
Found  witli  ^rossular  garnet,  zoisiie,  and 
quartz,  at  Leiperville,  l)eluwar6  co.,  Peun- 
sylvanio. 

*leio,  v.t.    [liKY,  v.] 

'leig  -er,  s.  tfc  a.    [Ledoeb,  Lcger  (1).] 

leigh  (gh  silent),  s.  [A  variant  of  ha  =  a 
niL-adow,  a  pasture.]  A  frequent  suthx  iu 
English  place-names,  especially  in  the  south- 
western counties ;  a^,  Bxidleigh,  Cliutu/eiy/i, 
&c.    Also  written  ley,  Ua. 

lei-O-,  pre/.     (Gr.  Aeto?  (!eios)  =  smooth  to  the 
touch  ;  the  same  as  Lat  Icevis.] 
Bot.,  ZooL,  £c.  :  Smooth. 

lei-d-cSjn'-pa,  s.  [Pref.  leto-^  and  Gr.  NofiirT} 
(kampe)  =  a  CiitierpiUar.] 

Ejitom. :  A  gentis  of  NotodontidEE.  Lclo- 
campa  dictfva  is  the  Swallow  Prominent  Motli, 
whitish,  with  dark-brown  maikings.    The  ex- 

f):insion  of  the  wings  is  about  two  inches.  The 
arva  feeds  on  poplars  and  willows  iu  Sep- 
tember, 

lei'-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  leio-,  and  Gr.  ofioii? 
(fiiious),  genit.  oSovtos  {odontiis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Mosasaurous  Reptiles 
from  the  Cretaceous  Kocks. 

lei'-o-thrix,  s.  [Pref.  leio-;  Gr.  dpl$  (thrix), 
genit.  Tpt^os  {trichoa)  =  hair.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Ampelidie  (Chatterers), 
sub-family  Pachyceplialinffi  (Thick  -  head^). 
They  are  found  in  India,  where  they  carelully 
examine  birds  for  any  insects  Itihabiting  them. 
Their  eggs  are  black  spotted  with  yellow. 

lei-o-trx-cha'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Uiothrix, 
genit.  Uiotrich{os) ;  Lat.  fem.  j'l.  adj.  sulf. 
•aTue.] 

Ornitk. :  Silky  or  Long-lepged  Cliatterers. 
According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of  Am- 
pelidic.  The  legs  are  large,  robust,  and  syn- 
daclyle,  tlni  hind  tue  longer  than  the  outer  ; 
tlie  wings  abort  and  rounded,  the  bill  strong, 
the  gony.s  ascending.  Tj*pe,  the  genus  Leio- 
thrix  (q.v.). 

Lei-Ot'-ri-Chi,  S.    pi.     [Gr.   \eiOTfnxtdat   (Irio- 
trichiuO)^  to  have  smooth  hair.J  [LKiOTUitu:.] 
Ethnol.  :  (See  extract). 

"  In  ntteiiii'tliig  to  cliualfy  these  peraUteiit  inodlflcn- 
cntious  [ui  the  buumu  niuel  uftcr  thi-  uituiuvr  of  ii:i- 
iuntlulA.  the  tlr^t  i;lri:uiii»Liiiiei.-  thil  nltnict*  um- » 
attention  la  the  bromi  cuiitnwit  Iwtwwu  the  pcuiilt- 
>¥lth  Htnilght  niid  wiivy  liiur,  and  thuse  with  vnap, 
wuuily,  ur  tiift«>)  hiUr  Bury  Uo  St.  Vtiiveut.  uuliu^ 
thia  fiiiuhuii^-utjU  dlstliictloii,  divItKd  iiuuikiiid  nc- 
conlinh'ly  hito  the  two  iinuiHry  groii|Ki  ol  Lei>tti<lit 
and  Ulotrk'hi— terms  wbkh  are  oia-ii  tu  cilUclnm,  but 
which  I  a  lupt  .  .  .  bvcnuse  they  h^ve  Itet-ii  imvil.  It 
Ib  Ijetter  fur  Hi-lfiicu  tu  avccpt  n  fmiity  imiiic  whicli  txui 
the  merit  uf  vxialeiice  tlirui  to  biiitheii  It  with  ii  fnult- 
luu  newly-iiivciitcd  oue."— Au^c^ey .-  Criti^uM  *  Ad- 
drcM«  (18731,  I'.  IW. 

lei-dt'-ri-cbotis,  a.    [Lbiotrichi.]     Having 

sniootli  hair;  lielonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
the  LeiotrlchI  or  smooth-haired  peopl  . 

lei-po'-a,  s.  [Native  name  ;  or  ft*oni  Gr.  ktltru 
{leil>v}  =  to  leave,  and  wo.  (oa),  pi.  of  uiov  (6o7t) 
=  anegg.l 

Ornitlu :  A  genus  of  Megapodldte,  snb-faniily 
Megapodinie  (Mound  Uinls).  Leipoa  ocelt'tta 
is  the  native  pheaaant  of  Australia.  It  de- 
]i0Hit^  its  eggs  In  mounds  foriiied  by  vegetable 
matter  covered  by  sand.  They  are  sought  for 
eagerly  by  the  natives  for  fooif. 

lei-po-thj^'-i-^    li-p^thj^'4-a,  s. 

[V,r.   Afin-u>    {Uipd)  -   (to    le.ivej,    aii'l    ifvi^oi 
{thiinu's)  ~  the  soul.     So  called  from  the  sus- 
pension uf  feeling  or  Hensatlon.J 
Path. :  A  fainting  (It,  a  8wo<m. 

loi-p^thjhn'-Jo,    lei-p6tb -ym-oiis,   a. 

lAloil   Utt.  ltipothym(ia) ;   Kng.  sulf. -ic.  nnu.] 
Pathohgy: 

1.  or  or  belonging  to  a  fahitlng  fit. 

2.  Subject  to  fainting  IlU 

*  loisor, '  leiftoro.  b.    [LKiNrRc] 

l6ls-tor»   *.      [bol.    Ijdstr:    Sw.    UuBtrcu]      A 

thrce-prougedttpeai  foi  itlriklhg Ilsb.     (Scotch.) 

"A  three  Uu<(l  IrUri  r  oil  the  Ithcr. 

\j%y,  l-trnv  an  laiw  ' 
Mums:  Ih^itk  1  DtKiar  i/ornbook. 


*  lels'-ur-a-ble  dels  as  lezh  or  lezhX  a- 

;Eng   leiiiiii{r):  -ihlt.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  done  at  leisure ;  not 
hurried ;  leisui«ly. 

"A  leitunMt  dei^rturei'— ffooJUr ;  SeeU*.  PaUtjf, 
bk.  v.,nc 

2.  Not  occupied  ;  idle. 

*  lets  -ur-a-blj^,  •  leas-ur-a-bly  (lets  as 

lezh  or  leZb),  at/v.  [Eug.  leisinaiA^U) ;  -ly.] 
In    a    leibuiely    manner ;    at    leisure  ;    not 

hurriedly. 

".Muae*.  .luvbua.  and  David,  who  trisurabig  endlnc 
their  Iivl-s  kti  |>cacv.  pmyetl  fi>r  tlicincrcieiiuf  G<jil  ution 
their  ix.at«rlty."— //o«>A*r  ;  Ecdn.  Polity,  bk.  v..  |  «.  , 

lelS'uro  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  *  leiser, 
'  Iciscre,  '  Icysurc,  s.  i  «.  [u.  Fr.  leisir, 
propel  ly  llie  luhn.  of  a  verb  =s  to  be  lawlul, 
from  Lat.  licet  —  it  is  jHsnaittod  ;  Fr.  lolsir.\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Freedom  from  business,  occupation,  or 
hurry  ;  power  or  lilwrty  to  spend  time  fto- 
coixiing  to  one's  choice. 

■' Ab  our  h..die«  waxe  and  gather  strengtb  bT 
Uj/iurc  ■— Sai'i7#  ,■   Tacitus  ;  Affrluo-'a.  ^  IU. 

2.  Vacant  or  p.io^'iupied  time ;  time  free 
from  occui«tion  or  enlplo>^nent. 

"  I  majr  Lave  leave  and  trijurti  to  tuake  lore  to  h«r.* 
Shakap.  :  Titmini/  af  the  Shrnc.  1. 1, 

3.  A  convenient  opportunity ;  convenience, 

ease. 

"Fay  tbem  at  thy  lefnira." 

aiiakeip. :  Venut  i  AdOTrt*.  51BL 

B.  As  adj.  :  Free  from  business,  occupa- 
tion, or  hurry  ;  unoccupied,  idle :  as,  leisun 
hours. 

■U  (1)  At  leisure:  Free  ttom  btisiness  oi 
occupation  ;  disengaged. 

(*2)  Af  one's  leisure  :  At  one's  ease ;  vithout 
hurry. 

*  leis'-uredOeisasIgzh  orlezh),  a.  fGng 
leisHr(e);  -f(/.)  Having  leisure  or  unt>ccupied 
time  ;  at  leisure. 

lels'-ure-l^  (lols  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a,&ad9. 

[Eng.  leisure ;  •ly.\ 

A.  As  adj.  :  Free  from  or  without  hurry  or 
haste  ;  gentle,  slow,  deliberate. 

"  OM  Timothy  touk  uii  hia  nUUf.  aiid  he  ihut 
With  a  leirureli/  niultun.  ihc  duor  nt  hi*  hut" 
Wtirdswurlh :  ChUdiat  father. 

B.  Asndv. :  In  a  leisurely  manner  ;  witbont 
hurry  or  ha-stc  ;  deliberately, 

"  Full  UUurclii  he  rwao." 

Hunter rtt4  :  MobbUul»  It 

*  Iclte,  s.    [Light,  s.] 

*  leUe  (I),  s.    [Leek.] 

"  leke  (2),  s.    [Leak,  i.) 

*  leke.  II.    [I.EAK,  a.] 
'lell,  i'.(.    ILoi.L.) 

*  1cm  -an,    '  Icm'-man,    *  leof-man,    a. 

[A.S.  lto/=  dear,  and  mimn  =  man  or  woman. J 
A  sweetheart  of  either  sex  ;  a  gallant,  a  luis- 
tresB :  originally  used  in  a  good  auuse,  but 
afterwards  usually  in  a  liad.] 

" '  Now,  dearo  Icnman,'  quoth  ihs.  'go.  farawcIL*** 
Chaucer  :  C.  T..  4.331. 

l^m&n'-S-a,  s.     [Named  after  M.  Lemon,  ft 

Freneli  botanist,] 

liot.  :  The  tyjitcal  an«l  only  genus  of  the 
family  or  tribe  Leninnlda-.  or  Li-nianirif(q.v.X 
Lemanea  Jltiviotiliti  hu*!  L.  turulosu  are  not  un- 
eoniinon  in  Ijrituin. 

l<S-m&n'-i-dc8,  l£-m&n'-I-^-0», «.  pi.    [Le- 

MANKA.] 

Hot.:  A  family  of  Grofu-spored  Algrc.  or 
Confervoiils.  It  coll^iHbi  of  blut^-cotinired 
fresh- water  A !;:»',  IllAnieulous.  inartii  uluto, 
coniponnd  cellular,  cartllnguieo  -cormceous 
substance.  The  fronds  hp-  I'laucln-d,  hollow, 
iiavin^;  within  them  whorln  ol  warMike  Utiles, 
llnallv  breiiking  up  Into  ellipiic  it|Mires. 
(Crijfith  (f  Ihn/rry.)  LludUy  niak.d  the  to- 
nianldie  a  tMl>e  or  family  of  Kuc<  tu,  and  do- 
Unes  lliein  an  huvliig  a  hollow  fMUid  wholly 
fonvrrtrd  Into  a  tfeeptaclo.  Only  known 
genus,  Luiuaneji  (q.  v.). 

Ifim'  bf  dn,  >  pi    (Mod.  Lat  Umb^w);  UL 

km.  I'l.  adj.  MUlf.  -t'Wir.] 

Z<'id.  :  Atiimtlyof  InfnHinia.  onler  Cihata. 
It  iiiiiHiHtN  of  long,  veinillorm  anmndcnlcs, 
luiviii^  n  lon^',  erest-liki*  i  ibiiltHi  tioi>lrr  to  thtt 
iowi-i  )>«irL<>l  III*-  Unly.  I'licy  awlni  vigoioualy. 

16m -b<ka,  a      (Lat   Umbus,   from  Gr.  Xffifiot 


boil,  b6^ ;  p^t,  i^l ;  oat,  9011,  ohorus,  9hiii,  bonoh ;  go,  ^om :  thin,  (hla :  sin,  af ;  expoot.  ^nophon.  eyUt.    >iAg. 
-«lAiiu  -tlan  =  shon.    -tioa«  -slon  =  staOn;  -(lon«  -flon  -  shOn.    -oloiu.  -tloos,  -aloua  -  ahOo.   -bie,  hUo,  jlc  -  b^l,  d^L 
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leme— lemurinsB 


(lemhos)  =  a  small,  fast-sailing  vessel   with  a 
sbarp  prow  ;  a  pinnace.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lem- 
bidfe.     Typical  species,  LemOiis  velifer, 

•  leme,  s.  [A.S.  ledma,)  A  gleam,  a  ray  of 
light,  a  flasiu 

"  As  It  were  hy  n  bright  leme  of  a  torcbe  or  candell." 
—Etyof  Governor,  bk.  L.  ch- 1. 

•leme,  r.i.  [A.S.  koman.]  To  gleam,  to  shine. 

"Tlie  lyght  that/emerf  out  of  tlie." 

Pieri  Plowman,  p.  117. 

lem'-ma,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  A»j>i/ia  {Uimna)  = 
a  thing"  taken  ;  in  logic,  a  premiss  taken  for 
granted  ;  elArjuM*"  {eilimnuu),  perf.  pass,  of 
Kav^dvui  (lanVtaiw)  =  to  take  ;  Fr.  lennne.] 

Math. :  An  auxiliary  proposition,  demon- 
strated on  account  of  its  immediate  api)lica- 
tion  to  some  other  proposition.  Tlie  conclu- 
8ion  of  the  lemma  becomes  requisite  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  main  proposition,  and, 
rather  than  encumber  that  proposition,  a 
separate  demonstration  is  introduced.  The 
idea  of  a  lemma  is,  that  it  is  introduced  out 
of  its  natural  place,  and  this  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ordinary  j-ropositions  which, 
entering  in  their  proper  }>laces.  are  of  nmre 
or  less  use  in  demonstrating  subsequent  ones. 

•  lem  -man,  s.    [Leman.] 

lem  -ming,  lem'-ing,  s.  [The  Norwegian 
came. ) 

1,  Zoology : 

(1)  Sing. :  Myodes  lemmus,  a  rodent  of  the 
fiimily  Muridie ;  habitat,  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Dark  brown- 
ish-black, mixed  irregularly  with  tawny  on 
on  the  back,  fading  into  yellowish-white  on 
the  abdomen.  Length  about  six  inches,  the 
tad  being  only  half  an  inch.  The  Lemming  is 
remarkable  for  migrating  at  certain  periods, 
generally  at  the  approach  of  winter,  in  im- 
mense multitudes,  in  a  straight  line,  apparently 
in  obedience  to  some  blind  mechanical  im- 
pulse. Tliey  move  onward  in  parallel  columns, 
and  nothing  will  induce  them  to  deviate  from 
the  straight  line,  the  migration  always  termi- 
nating in  the  sea,  and  ending  in  the  drowning 
of  all  that  have  survived  the  journey.  (Nichol- 
son :  Zoology.) 

(2)  PL  :  Tlie  genus  Myodes  (q.v.)- 

2.  Faheont.:  The  lemmings  are  represented 
by  at  least  one  species  in  Post-Tertiary  de- 
posits in  Britain,  occurring  after  the  Glacial 
Period,  and  being  contemporary  with  palaeo- 
lithic man.    (Nicholson:  Palceontology.) 

lem'-na,  s.  [Gr.  \etiva.  (lemna)  ~  a  water- 
plant,  'Lemna  palustris.] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Pistiacese  (Leranads  or 
Duckweeds).  The  spathc  membranaceous, 
urccolate,  the  vegetative  system  replaced  by 
a  minute  floating  stem  with  dependent  root- 
lets. Flowers  two,  monoecious,  imperfect. 
Twelve  are  known,  of  which  we  may  name 
iemjtn  minor,  L.  trisulca,  L,  gibba,  and  L. 
polyrhiza.  The  first  is  very  common  on  still 
ponds,  which  it  mantles  with  a  covering  of 
green.    [Duckweed.] 

lem-na- 96-26,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Umn(a);  fera.  pL 
ailj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Pistiacese.  (Lindley.) 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  prefers  the  name  Lem- 
nacere.     [Lemnads,  Pistiace.^.] 

lem'-nad^,  s.  pi  [Lat.  lemn(a);  Eng.  pL 
suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Pistiacese,  or  Lemnacefe  (q.v.). 

Item '-ni- an,  a.  [Lat.  Lemnius,  from  Lemmis ; 
Gr.  .\.>)^v'09  (Lcmnoi:),  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,]    Of  or  i)ert;iining  to  Lemuos. 

Lemnian-earth,  5. 

1.  Bot. :  The  dried  and  powdered  pulp  in- 
vesting the  seeds  in  the  fruit  of  Ada)isonia 
digitata,  the  Baobab  tree  (q.v.). 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Sphraoidite  (q.v.). 

Lemnian-ruddle,  5.  A  kind  of  ruddle 
or  r  -d  chalk  dug  uji  in  Lemnos,  and  used  by 
artilicera  for  colouring. 

lem-nis-ca'-ta,  lem-nis'-cate,  s.  [Lat. 
lemiiisci-ttus  =  adorned  with  ribbons  ;  lemnis- 
cus =  a  ribbon.] 

Geom.  :  The  name  given  to  a  curve  of  the 
fourth  degree,  having  tlu;  form  of  the  figiu^e  8 
( 00 ),    both    parts    being    symmetrical,    and 


generated  by  the  point  to  which  a  tangent  to 
an  equilateral  hyperbola  meets  the  perpendi- 
cular on  it  di-awn  from  the  centre. 

lem-nis'-OUS,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  ribbon.] 

'  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  fillet  or  ribbon  of 
vaiious-coloured  wools,  hanging  from  the  back 
of  the  head-dress,  or  crown,  diadem,  &c.  It 
was  frequently  attached  to  crowns  and  other 
prizes  as  a  mark  of  greater  distinction.  It 
was  originally  made  of  the  rind  of  trees,  but 
in  process  of  time  came  to  be  made  of  more 
costly  materials,  and  at  last  even  of  silver  or 
gold. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  A  fillet;  a  bundle  of  fibres  on 
each  side  of  the  peduncular  fibres  of  the 
cerebrum. 

2.  Zool. :  One  of  the  minute  riban'l-shaped 
appendages  in  tlie  generative  pores  m  Entozoa. 

le-m6-dip'-o-de§,  le-mo-dip'-o-da,  s.  pi. 

[L.t-MODIPODA.] 

1dm'  on,  *  lem-mon,  s.  &,  a.  (Fr.  Umon, 
from  Pers.  limun,  limund  =  a  lemon,  a  citron  ; 
Turk,  limun;  Arab.  Uiimuiu 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  tree  described  in  II. 

"Thus  a  lemon,  quince,  or  ahari^i  apple,  cut  with  a 
knife,  l^coiues  immediately  black. ' — lir-^umc:  Vulgur 
E7-roura,  bk.  vL,  ch.  xii, 

3.  The  colour  of  a  lemon ;  a  bright,  pale- 
yellow  colour. 

IL  Bot.,  Hist.y&Comm.:  The  fruit  of  Cifnts 
Limonnm,  or  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  The 
petiole  is  not  winged.  Tiie  fruit  resembles 
that  of  the  citron,  but  is  longer,  more  irre- 
gular, less  knobbed  at  the  extremity,  and  the 
skin  is  thinner.  There  are  many  varieties. 
Lemons  are  largely  imported  into  this  c^'uitry 
from  the  south  of  Enruiie,  West  Indies,  Ac. 

^  The  Java  lemon  is  Citrus  javanica;  the 
Median  lemon,  C.  Medica;  the  Pearl  lemon, 
C.  margarita ;  the  Sweet  Lemon,  C.  lumia  ;  the 
Water  lemon,  Passlflora  vuxli/ormis,  and  the 
Wild  lemon,  Podophyllum  peltatum.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

"  Bear  me,  Pomona  I  to  thy  citron  groves ; 
To  wtiere  the  lemon  nud  tlie  pierciui;  lime  .  .  . 
Their  lighter  glories  blend  " 

Thornton:  Summer,  664. 
S>  As  adjective: 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  lemon; 
impregnated  with  k-innn. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  a  lemon  ;  pale-yellowish. 
1i  Oil  of  Lemons,  Essential  Oil  of  Lemoji : 
Chem.y  Pharm.,  dc  :  Tlie  oil  expressed  or 

distilled  from  fresh  lemon  peeL  It  is  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Sicily.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  microscopic  examination  of  pollen, 
&c.,  placed  in  it  to  render  them  more  trans- 
parent. It  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  oil 
of  tnrpentiue,  being  les3  volatile  and  less 
disagreeable. 

lemon-colored,  a. 

Bot.,  £c. :  The  colour  of  a  ripe  lemon,  the 
purest  yellow  without  any  brightness. 

lemon-dab,  s. 

Ichthy.  .'  Plenronectcs  microcephalus.  It  is 
larger  than  the  Common  Dab.  (Yarrdl,) 
[Dab,  s.   2.] 

lemon-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  wJropogon  {Ci/inbopogon)Schce7ianthvs, 
So  called  from  its  agreeable  smell.  The  taste 
is  warm,  bitterish,  and  not  uu]'leasant.  For- 
merly it  was  brought  over  from  Turkey,  in 
bundles  about  a  foot  long,  and  sold  as  a 
stomachic  and  deobstruent.  Now  but  rarely 
used. 

lemon-juice,  s.  The  juice  of  the  lemon. 
It  is  used  as  an  anti-scorbutic,  but  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  by  lime-juice.  It  is 
rather  opaque,  and  of  an  extremely  sour  taste, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  citric  and  maUc 
acids. 

lemon-kali,  s.  An  effervescing  drink, 
prepared  by  mixing  lemon-juice  with  dissolved 
bicarbonate  vf  potash. 

lemon-peel,  s.  The  peel  or  rind  of  the 
lemon,  whuh,  when  dried,  preserved,  and 
candied,  is  used  in  desserts  and  as  a  flavouring 
material  by  cooks.  It  is  anaromatic stomachic. 

lemon-sole,  s. 

Ichthy.  :    Soha    aurantiaca ;   distinguished 


by  its  yellowish  or  lemon  colour,  marbled 
with  brown  and  speckled  with  black.  It 
ranges  southward  as  far  as  PortugaL 

lemon-squash,  s.     [Squash  (1),  5.,  %] 

lemon-tree,  5.    [Lemon.] 

lemon-yellow,  s.  The  colour  of  tht 
leniun,  a  pale  yellow. 

lem'-dn-ade,  s.  [Fr.  liTnonade,  from  Ztmon  = 
a  lemon  ;  Sji.  limonada.] 

L  A  drink  jirepared  by  mixing  lemon-juicc 
with  watpr  and  sweetening  it. 

2.  A  refreshing  drink  consisting  of  water 
and  sugar,  fiavored  with  the  j  uice  of 
lemons. 

le-md'-ni-Ss,   5.      [Gr.  Act^wvi'a?  (leimanias) 

=  a  water  nymph.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lemoniinse.  of  which  the  Papilio  lemonias  of 
Linnjens,  an  Indian  butterfly  with  dontited 
wings,  gray  with  yellow  points  and  an  ocellua, 
is  the  type. 

le-mo-ni-i'-nSB,  s.  [Mod.  I>at.,  &c.  lemoni(as); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  ai.lj.  suff.  -ino?.] 

Entoiti. :  A  sub-family  of  ErycinidEe.  There 
are  only  three  branches  to  the  sub  costal  ner- 
vures  ;  the  sub  costal  and  discoidal  ner\'urea 
are  completely  distinct. 

le'-mur  (pi.  le'-murs,  lem'-n-ref).  s. 

[Lat.  =  a  ghost,  a  spectre]. 

1.  ComiKir.  Religions  (PI.)  {Of  the  fonn  1ft. 
mures)  :  Spectres  or  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Some  Latin  writers  used  this  word  as  the 
common  term  for  all  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  {Ovid:  Fast.  v.  483).  and  divided  the 
Lemures  into  two  classes  :  the  good,  who 
became  Lares  (q.v.) ;  and  the  wicked,  who 
became  Larvs.  But  the  commonly  received 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Lemures 
and  the  Larvae  were  iileuticjd  {.August.  :  Dt 
Civ.  Dei,  ix.  11),  and  they  were  said  to  wander 
about  at  night  as  spectres  {Hor.  :  Epist.  it 
2,  209),  and  to  torment  and  frighten  the  living 
(I'ers.  :  Sat.  v.  185).  To  projiitiate  them  ana 
to  purify  the  house,  certain  ceremonies  were 
annually  performed  on  the  nights  of  May  9, 
11,  and  13.  (In  the  example  the  word  is  a 
dissyllable.)    (See  Ovid:  Fast.  v.  419-44.) 

"  The  Lnrs  and  Lemures  uoau  with  midnight  plulut.* 
Hilton  :  Ode  on  the  A'attvitif. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :  The  tj-pical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Leinuriufe  (q.v.).  Habitat,  Madagascar  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  It  cont;iiiis  many 
species,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
described  under  their  popular  names.  Generic 
characteristics  :  long  snout,  small  flat  skull, 
lung  bcdy,  with  narrow  flanks.  Hind  limba 
rather  longer  than  the  fore,  long  funy  tail, 
liauds  and  feet  short,  with  a  broad  great  toe ; 
ears  tufted  or  hairy,  and  moderate  in  length. 
In  some  kinds  the  head  is  surrounded  by  a 
rutt"  of  fiu- ;  the  colour  varies  eveu  in  in- 
di^iduals  of  the  same  si'ecies.  The  true 
Lemurs  ai-e  diurnal  arboreal  animals,  prin- 
cipally frugivorous,  but  feeding  occasionally 
ou  birds'  eggs,  and  even  small  birds. 

(2)  PI.  {Of  thf  form  lemurs):  Loosely  em- 
ployed as  the  English  equivalent  of  Lemu- 
roidea  (q.v.). 

Ie-mur-a'-vi-ds6,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lemura- 
v{us) ;  Lat.  fcni.  pl.  ai^.  suff.  -idee.] 

Pakeont. :  A  family  of  fossil  mammals, 
apparently  connecting  the  Lemuroids  and  the 
Platyrhiues.  It  was  founded  by  Prof.  Marsh 
on  remains  in  deposits  of  Eocene  age  iu  the 
United  States. 

le-mur-a'-VUS,  s.  [Lat.  lemur  (q.v.),  and 
avus  =  a  grandfather,  an  ancestor.] 

Pul(Eont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lemuravidffi  (q.v.).  There  were  forty-four 
teeth. 

le-miir'-i-dee,  s.  pl.  [Lat.,  &c.,  lemur;  feiiL> 
pl.  adj.  suU.  -idtx.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  families  of  the  sub-order 
Leniuroidea  (q.v.).  It  contains  four  sub- 
faniilies  :  Indrisiuse,  Lemminae,  Nycticebins, 
and  Galaginin%. 

lem-u-ri'-nsB,  s.  pi.     [Lat.,  &c.  lemur;  femu 

pl.  a'dj.  suit.  -i;i<t:.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Lemur- 
I       idiK.     It  contains  the  typical  genus  Lemur 
I       (q.v.),  Hapalemur,  and  Lepilemur. 


ate,  fat,  fare,   amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wot.  here,  camel,  her.  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  ^vork,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  cixre,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  ©;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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iSm'-U-rine,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac  Umur ;  -int.] 
Ilelou;j:iiig  tu,  cliaracteristic-  of,  or  reserabliug 
iliQ  lemurs.    [Lkmur,  Lkmuroidea.) 

"The  Blender  Lorls  .  .  .  cau  put  In  muir  «  cl»im 
la  be  our  bIuuJuw  re(nct«d,  u  It  were,  tbruu^'ti  & 
Umurint  \^>tism."~St.  0«orvt  Mivart :  Man  t  Apes. 
p.  ITS. 

Iem'-a~r6id,a.  &  s.    [Lemuroidga.] 

A.  Afnulj.  :  Resembling  or  characteristic  of 
the  genus  Lemur  or  the  sub-order  Lenmrotilea. 

"  They  are  the  lanteet  miIiukU  of  the  lamuroiU  But>- 
onlrr  ""— .S*.  Oeor^e  Mieart :  Man  *  Apei,  |».  7n. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sinrj. :  Any  individual  of  the  sub-order 
Lenuiroidea. 

2.  H. :  The  sub-order  Lemuroidea  (q.  v.). 

"Tlie  truo  lemtirs,  which  arc  the  typical  Lftituroids, 
are  meuibcr*  uf  the  second  suti-fnmiiy  Letiiuriuiu.*'— 
St.  George  JJivurC :  Man  i  Apet.  )i.  70. 

iSm-u-roi'-de-a,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat-i  i:c.  lemur  ^q.v.),  and  Ur.  eI5os  (eidos)  = 
resemblance.] 

1.  ZooL:  Half-Apes, Prosimiie.Milne-Edwards, 
Gervais,  Grandidier,  andGratiolet  proiio-sed  to 
raise  them  to  a  distinct  order  ou  tlie  ground  of 
their  i>laccntation  anil  cerebral  characteristics. 
Mivart  makes  theiu  a  sub-order  of  Prinmtes, 
(referring  the  Apes  aiid  Man  to  another  sub- 
order Anthropoidea).  It  contiiins  the  true 
lemurs  [Lf:mur|  and  the  lemuroid  animals, 
distributed  in  three  families  :  Leniuridyi,  Tar- 
Biidif,  and  Cheiromyidae.  Their  geogiuphii-al 
distribution  roughly  accords  with  that  of  the 
races  of  woolly-haired  men.  The  Lemuroids 
are  frugivorous  or  insectivorous,  and  noc- 
tnnjal.  All  destitute  nf  cheek-pouch,  ischial 
callosities,  and  prehensile  tail.  Tlie  facial 
angle  is  much  more  acute  than  in  the  a[ies. 
(Fttr  distinctly  anatomical  peculiarities  of  tiie 
Lemuroidea  see  Proc.  Zool.  ."ioc.  (1873),  484-510.) 

"That  which  I  think  may  be  hott  deaii;imted  aa  the 
eub-order  Lemuroidea."— St.  Otorg*  Mtvart,  Ui  Proc. 
Zool.  Hoc  (1873),  p.  610. 

2.  Palmont,  :  [LemuravusI. 

•  le'-na,  s.     [Lat.]    A  procuress. 

l&id,  ■  lene,  "  lenen  (pa.  t.  *lenedt,  •  Unde, 
•  lente,  lent ;  pa.  par.  *  Uiied,  *  lerut,  lent),  v.  t. 
&  i.  (A.S.  Icbnan  =  to  lend,  give,  grant,  from 
J*Ji  =  a  loan;  cogn.  witli  Dui.leeJien  =  to  lend, 
from  Ueji  =  a  fee  or  fief ;  Icel.  Idna  =  to  lend, 
frum  Idn  =  a  loan  ;  lena  =  to  grant,  frotn  Un 
=  a  lief;  Uan.  laane  =  to  lend,  from  laan  =  a 
loan  :  Sw.  Idna  =  to  lend,  from  Idii  =  a  fee, 
a  lief;  Ger.  leh-nen  =  to  lend,  from  khen,  lehn 
=  a  (ief.  The  rf  is  excrescent,  the  modern  form 
of  the  word  being  due  to  the  forms  uf  the  pa. 
t.  and  )*a.  par.  of  the  original  verb.]  [Loan.] 
A*  Transilive'i 

•  L  To  give  ;  to  grant. 

"  Hu  iulht«  bo  leamn  IK  to  the  deade  T  ' 

St.  Katheriiifi,  1.088. 

•  2.  To  bestow  upon  ;  to  endow  with. 

"  God  tene  him  Kmce." 

fiillUnn  of  Palerne.  327. 

5.  To  give  or  grant  to  another  for  temporary 
OBC  ;  to  give  the  use  of  on  condition  of  return  ; 
as,  To  lend  a  book. 

4.  To  give  the  use  of  to  another  temporarily 
on  condition  of  return  or  repayment  together 
with  a  recompense  or  payment  for  the  use. 

"The  stock  which  La  /«nf  At  Intcrut  Is  alwAy*  con- 
Sldared  as  &  CHi>ltjil  by  tb«  IctuUr."— Smith  :  Wtaith  of 
JfatioTU,  bk.  li.,  ch.  Iv. 

6.  To  afford ;  to  g-ant ;  to  aupjily ;  to 
fomlBh. 

Orftclotu  my  l..rd,  hard  by  here  i«  »  hovel : 
Soue  Irlcudahlii  will  i\lend  yuuynluattho  ttfiiipeiiL" 
SAoJt**;.. :  Lear,  111.  2. 

6.  To  give  up  for  a  time  ;  to  grant ;  to  turn  ; 
to  apply. 

"  C&to.  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  iiatleuce, 
Aud  coudcaooud  tu  hear  n  ynuiiK  tiinn  nitealc.' 

Addiion  :  Cato. 

•  7.  To  let  for  hire  or  compeasation :  as,  To 
Und  a  horse. 

•  8.  To  give,  as  a  blow. 

B.  Hejlejtivety  : 

1.  To  devote  ;  to  give,  u  an  assistjiut  or 
promoter  ;  as,  ilo  lent  hiiiiself  to  the  Hchcuie. 

•  2.  To  acconnnodatc  ;  to  lit ;  to  suit :  as,  A 
dress  leniU  Itaclf  to  tho  Dgurc. 

C.  Intrans.:  To  make  Inanfl ;  to  give  tho 
nse  of  things  to  another  temi>i>mrily. 


"I!  To  leml  a  haiul:  To  give  assistatico  ;  to 
assist. 

*  lSnd'-%-Mo,  n.      (Eng.    tend  ;-nWcl     That 
may  or  Van  1*  lent ;  capable  of  being  lent. 


lend  -er,  s.    [Eng.  lend  :  -«■.]    One  who  lends  ; 
especially  one  who  lends  money  upon  interest. 

"  Ntither  «  borrower,  nor  a  letidrr  be ; 
For  lonn  utl  Iumss  both  lUvit  and  friend." 

Shaktsp. :  Bantltt.  i.  i. 

'  lendo^.  '  lendf,  s.  pi.    (Loin.]    The  loins. 
lend  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  ».    [Lend.] 

A,  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particij).  a4j.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C*  As  substantive  : 

1.  Theact  of  giving  or  grantinganything,  as 
a  loan. 

"  It  will  make  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  and  /entX- 
Ini?  much  greater."— iocAe:  U/  Lotcer ing  of  Interest . 

•  2.  That  which  is  lent ;  a  loan. 

"  Mowbray  liAth  rectiived  eight  thouaind  nubles, 
lu  name  of  landings  for  your  hlt^hnesa'  aohllen." 
S/iaUip.:  Itichard  11.,  i.  I. 

*  3.  Outwanl  appurtenances  not  belonging 
to  the  essence  of  a  thing. 

"Oir.  off,  you  lendingt:  come,  unbutton  here." 

Shakeap.  :  Lear,  lU.  *. 

*  lend^,  s.  pi.    [Lf.ndes.] 
'  lene  (1),  a.    [Lean.] 

lene  (2),  a.  &.  s.     [Lat.  lenis  =  smooth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Pkilol.  :  Smooth ;  applied  to  certain  mute 
or  explosive  consonants,  as  A*,  p,  t. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Philol. :  A  smooth,  mute,  or  explaeive  con- 
sonant, as  k,p,  t. 

*  lene,  v.t.  &  i,    [Lend.) 

*  leng,  a.     [Long.) 

lengtll,  '  lengthe,  s.  [A.S.  lengdh,  from 
lang  =  long  ;  cngu.  with  Dut.  lengte.  from  lang 
=  long  ;  Dan.  hengde.  ftom  /a*i3=  long;  Sw. 
Idngil,  from  lang  =  long ;  Icel.  lengd,  from 
langr  =  long.] 
I.  Ordiiiary  Langjuige: 

1.  The  measure  or  extent  of  any  body  from 
end  to  end  ;  the  longest  measure  of  any  object, 
as  distinguished  from  depth,  thirknes.^, 
breadth,  or  width  ;  the  measure  of  the  greatest 
line  which  can  be  drawn  from  one  extremity 
of  anything  material  to  the  other. 

"  Length  Is  Rn  eleuieut  which  can  be  very  iwcumtcly 
menaured  and  cupli-d.  But  every  meaBuriiig  Instru- 
ment is  liable  to  clitvii|;o  its  ftfri^M  with  teinixTtituii'. 
It  Is  tlicreforo  neccswiry  in  di-Ilnlng  n  letij.-h  by  rufi-r- 
euce  to  a  concrete  iiint^rial  Htiindfiril.  nucli  ai  n  bni  of 
metal.  U>  atAt«  the  t«nii)t!r»turo  at  wblch  tlie  stniuhud 
ia  correct.  The  tenipemtare  now  uiunlly  Beli!ct<-d  for 
this  purpose  In  thiit  of  a  niUturu  uf  i-je  iind  untir 
(O'C!,  observntiun  having  ahowu  that  the  t4:inpfnitiiri3 
of  Bucha  nilxlurc  is  constant."— A'pcrcrr;  Tlia  V.  O.  S. 
Sytttm  of  Vnilt  (187i),  p.  ». 

^  Tlie  standard  of  length  in  England  is  the 
British  Imperial  Yard.     [Vard.] 

2.  A  certain  extent  or  jioi-tion  of  space,  a.s 
nuasured  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  niea- 
HU  lenient. 

"  But,  ah  I  thought  kills  me,  that  t  nm  not  thought. 
To  leap  large  lengiht  of  miles,  when  thou  art  gone." 
Shahetp.  :  Sonnet  43, 

3.  A  definite  portion  of  the  length  of  any 
material  thing. 

"If  n  centipede  ...  bo  sliced  Into  aovcral  lengfhi, 
the  action  of  the  feet  continuus."— ^iiurfer'^  iierieto, 
Jan.,  18&S,  p.  Vti. 

4.  Long  continuanco  or  duration. 

"  /^nffth  of  days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  tbey 
add  to  thee."— /Von.  ill.  a. 

"  5.  Distance. 


G,  Det^iil,  amplillcation  ;  reach  orexpanHion 
of  anything. 
II,  fechriicnUij: 

1.  Crirket :  The  pohit  where  the  liall  pitches 
after  di-livery  by  tlic  liowh-r,  desirably  at  sueh 
a  distance  or  length  from  tlio  batsman  as  tu 
ni.'ike  fiirward  phiy  risky,  while  not  so  far 
from  hlni  as  to  make  back  play  easy. 

2.  Racing:  The  meaauro  of  the  body  run* 
nin^,  or  driven  :  a.^,  A  horae  win-*  a  rnco  by 
two  lengths  ;  a  bicyclist  wlna  by  thrco  lengths 
(that  iH.  of  his  machine). 

3.  Theat.  :  Forty  linos  of  a  part,  whether 
occurring  conscentively  or  dlviiled. 

"  I've  a  part  of  twelve  letifflht  here,  which  I  must  be 
nn  In  (••■morrow  uighW—Dtek^nt :  Jfteholat  A'leUe6^, 
Cfi.  XV  111. 

11(1)  At  length: 

1.  In  or  to  the  fuU  oxtflnt :  aa*  To  write  a 
natnn  at  Un{ith. 

2.  At  lft«l ;  In  tho  end  ;  nflor  a  long  time. 

"At  length,  at  Irifjlh.  I  tiavp  tliMt  In  my  arm«. 
TtxitiRh  our  mnlevoloiil  atara  have  •Initf^l*^!  hani, 
Aud  hold  ua  lung  a«uiidpr."      llryiten:  king  ArthMr. 


(:i)  At/uU  length:  Stretched  out  to  the  fafl 
extent. 

"  Here  stretch  thy  body  at/uU  Imath." 

Wordncorth     Poet'i  I'pUapk. 

'length,  v.t.    [Length,  a.]    To  lengihen    to 

extcinl. 

"Short,  night,  tu-nlght,  and  length  thncir  to-mof^ 
row."  Shaketp.  :  Pouionat*  Pilg'rim.  210 

*  lengthed,  a.     [Eu^.  length;  -ed.]     Havhig 

lenjjth. 

"  II U  )>• -dy  was  8  foote  long,  and  hb  arme«and  leggt* 
well /i-rt'/rAeti  and  stren^^ed  after  the  prviwrtion  uf 
bis  txKly."— /•a'jydii,  vol.  L,  ch.  clvl. 

length' -^n,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Eng.  Ungth,B. ;  -^n.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  long  or  longer  ;  to  draw  out,  to 
extend,  to  elongate  :  as,  To  Uuglhen  a  hne. 


"Should  It  be  said,  that  the  itoiMlikcvkera  •ptei 
may  by  decrees  have  lengthened  the  organ  llecU,  I 
youd  that  of  other  birds.-— Po/ffy  .•  .Vat.  Th«.t.,  ch.  a*t*, 


2.  To  protract ;  to  extend  in  time  or  dera- 
tion. 

"And  if  thou  wlltwaike  In  mywarea  and  keen  mviM 
onlinaunce  ...  I  wyll  lengthen  tijy  dayea  alaa'^— fl 
KinjttiW.    (15S1.) 

3.  To  extend,  to  prolong  ;  to  draw  or  spin 
out :  as.  To  lengthen  a  discourse. 

4.  To  draw  out  in  pronunciation  :  as.  To 
lengthen,  a  syllable  or  vowel. 

%  Lengthen  ia  frequently  followed  by  thil 
adverb  out,  but  witli  little  or  no  addition  to 
the  meaning. 

"  Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  out  disease.' 

C'owper      Hope.  KH. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  grow  or  Iweome  longer  ;  to 
inereaso  in  length  ;  to  extend  ;  to  be  pro- 
tracted. 

"  At  once  he  darta  along 
Deepatruck.  aud  runaoutall  the  ter^thened  line." 
Thomaon :  Spring.  481 

length  ~en  ing. }»'.  par.,o,,&5.  [Length rn.] 
A,  iV  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlic  verb). 

C.  As  substantivt : 

1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  making  long  oz 
longer. 

"Lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.'— Aan.  iv.  XL 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  or  growing  longer. 

lengthenlng-har,  s.  An  extension  piece 
for  111--  leg  uf  ji  drafting  conii»a.ss,  when  tl»e 
reaeli  of  tlie  ordinary  legs  is  insutticiont, 

lengthening'pleoe,  s. 

Shi/)build.  :  One  of  the  timbers  added  to 
the  ribs  above  tlie  top-tiiubei-s,  to  impart  the 
necessary  lieight  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

lengthoning-rod,  s.   A  rod  witli  a  screv 

and  screw-s'iekeL  at  the  respective  e:ida ;  at- 
tached endwise  to  form  a  long  sliank  fur  an 
auger  or  drill  in  deep  boring. 

•  I6ngth'-flil,  a.     [Eng.   length;  -/ul^l).^    Of 

great  length  ;  long. 

"The  drlvur  whirls  hU Ungth/ut  tboQg ; 
Tbe  horses  dy.'  Pope :  tiomer ;  itiitd  iL  tat. 

Ungth'-i-ljf-,  oilv.  (Kng.  lengthy;  -ly.]  In  • 
leiigtliy  niBimer  ;  at  great  leiigtli  or  extent, 

length' -i-neS8,  ».  [Eng.  lengthy;  -ness.]  The 

<|U:ility  or  state  of  being  lengthy  ;  length,  pro- 
li.\ity  ;  :i.s,  Tho /^nj/fAiMfw  i>f  a  discourse. 

*  l£ngth'-ing,  *  length-yng,  yr.  par.,  a., 

&  S.      [LKSiiTIl,  f.J 

length'-wdy^,  adv.  [Eng.  length,  and  ways.) 
ill  ttie  dircrtioii  of  tlie  lengtli ;  fraiu  end  to 
tixl ;  ill  a  longitudinal  direction. 

16n:;th'~wi^,    adiK     (Eng.    length ;    •iHes.) 

IIk'  .same  us  Lknoiiiwavs  (q.v.) 

Idngth'-^,  a,  (Eng.  length:  -y.]  Pavinf 
length;  Imving  tut>  great  length;  long  an4 
tu<)iouH ;  druw.i  out  to  too  great  a  «engLh; 
prolix 

"Wliatin  America  would  be  Cftltetl  a  f<|w#dh|r  pi4M 
with  lettgthg  aiiuuintluna."  — AMt/Arir;  rhe  A«<€afv 
oh. ill. 

ld'-z^-on-9J^,  'l6'-nl-9n9e,#.  [Eng  Unitnti 
H-v-l  Tin-  <iu:ility  or  Htato  of  Wing  bment; 
loiitty  ;  Milldneds,  genttciirMit. 

lo'-nl-^nt,  n.  k  M.    [[..it.  lentenM,  pr  par.  of 
Ifiiin   .  to  Koftrn,  to  aootho  ;  /rnij  =  cmooUi 
Bufi,  mild.] 
A.  As  luljtctivf : 

*  1.  Softi'Mlng,  inUigatlnff.  asstiulvo.  (OfDen 
foIIowtNl  by  o/.) 

"  Lenient  q/ gxiel,  the  pltvlni:  |»l  twfmn.' 

/Vj-a  .    //•'mrr.-fMyasay  Ir.  TIL 


b6il,  h6^ ;  p^t.  J^l ;  cat.  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  bonph ;  go.  ^em ;  thin,  (his ;  sin.  09 ;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist,    ph  =  t* 
-tlan  ~  Bhan.    -tlon,  -slon  —  shun;  -tlo^  -slon  -  zhdn.    -oloua,  -tloos,  -«ioua  =  shOa.    -ble,  -die,  ^^c.  -  h^l,  d';t> 
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as  to  afford  two  regular  opposite  surfaces, 
both  curved,  or  one  curved  and  the  other  plane, 
changing  the  direction  of  rays  of  light,  and 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  apparent  size  of 
objects  viewed  through  it.  Combinations  of 
lenses  increase  this  effect.  The  curved  sur- 
faces are  usually  spherical,  and  the  ordinary 
lenses  of  this  description  are  of  six  varieties. 
Tliey  are :  Piano-  concave,  double  concave, 
plano-convex,  double  convex,  meniscus,  and 
concavo-convex.    (See  these  words.) 

U  There  are  many  lenses  peculiar  from 
their  proportions,  consti-uction,  an-angenient, 
or  specihc  etfects  ;  these  will  be  fouud  und<r 
their  distinguishing  names. 

If  Crystalline  lens :  [Crystalline,  U  (3)]. 

lens-Shaped,  a. 

Bat.  :  Resembling  a  double  convex  lens,  as 
the  seeds  of  Amaranth  us. 

lent,  pret.  &,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Lend.) 

*  lent,  a.  &  adv.     [Lat.  lentiis  =  slow,  gentle.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Slow,  gentle,  mild. 

"The  lent  heat  o(  Athmmr."— Ben  Jonaon :  ^IcA^nv 
far.  ii.  L 

B.  ^s  adverb : 

Music :  The  same  as  LiEnto  (q.v.X 

Lent,  *  Lente,  s.  [A.S.  hncten  =  the  spring ; 
fogn.  with  Dut.  lente;  Ger.  lem ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ieiLsin,  hiigizeJi;  probably  from  A.S.,  Ger.,  &l 
Dut.  lang  =  long,  because  in  spring  the  days 
lengthen.] 
Church  History : 

1.  Roman  Church  :  A  fast— formerly  of  vary- 
ing duration,  but  now  of  forty  days— observed 
as  a  prepamtiou  for  the  Easter  festival.  A 
fast  prior  to  this  solemnity  was  customary 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  it  is  not  till  the 
fourth  century  that  we  find  the  Lenten  period 
definitely  specihed  by  the  word  Teo-aapaicotrT^, 
in  Can.  5  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  Buzomeu 
(H.  E.,  vii.   19)  says  the  Westerns  generally 

kept  Lent  for  six  weeks,  the  Church  of  Cou- 
stantinoj'le  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
for  seven.'  The  four  days  before  the  First 
Sunday  in  Lent,  necessary  to  make  up  the 
full  tale  of  forty  days— (six  weeks  =  thirty- 
six  days,  for  Sunday  is  never  a  fasting-day>— 
to  correspond  with  the  miraculous  lasts  of 
Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  2S),  of  Elias  (1  Kings  xix, 
8),  and  of  Our  Lord  (Matt.  iv.  2),  were  intro- 
duced in  the  ninth  century.  The  severity  of 
the  Lenten  fast  is  now  much  modified,  and 
the  extent  (both  as  to  time  and  quantity)  to 
which  lacticinia  may  be  used  is  made  known 
by  the  Lenten  indults  published  by  the  bishops, 
and  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  diocese  at 
the  parochial  mass. 

2.  Greek  Church :  The  Greek  Lent  lasts  for 
seven  weeks— thirty-five  days,  for  on  all  Satur- 
days (except  Holy  Saturday),  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation,  and  on  all  Sundays,  the 
law  of  fasting  is  not  in  force.  Strict  absti- 
nence from  flesh-meat  and  lacticinia  begins  on 
the  Monday  in  Quinquagesima  week. 

3.  Anglican  Church  :  In  the  "  TaVile  of  Days 
of  Fasting  and  Abstinence,"  the  Forty  Days 
of  Lent  stand  first ;  but  from  the  Reformation 
till  about  the  middle  of  tliis  century  the  prac- 
tice of  fasting  gradually  fell  into  desuetude. 
With  the  Oxford  movement  came  an  endea- 
vour to  restore  ancient  practices  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  the  influence  of  the  High  Church 
cler^-y  lias  been  productive  of  a  stricter  ob- 
servance of  this  penitential  season  throughout 
the  Church,  and  of  practice,  with  legard  to 
fasting,  more  in  accordance  with  the  Homily 
"  Of  Good  Works''  than  had  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  previously. 

Lent-lily,  5. 

Bvt.  :  The  Daffodil  (Narcissm  Pseudonarcis- 
sus). 

*  Lent-lover,  s.    A  cold,  platonic  lover. 

"TheB*?  doleut.  coutemplative  Lcnt-luvers."  —  I7rqtt- 
hart :  Kabelaii.  ii.  £1. 

len-tan'-do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  Becoming  slower  by  degrees  ;  slack- 
ening the  time. 

len'-te,  len'-to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Slowly. 

lentement  (as  lant'-man),  adv.    [Fr.) 
Mime:  The  same  as  Lento  (q.v.). 

lent' -en,   a,      [A.S.    knc/eu  =  pertaining   to 
spring.] 


•2.  Laxative,  relaxing,  emollient. 

'■  While  lenient  batha  at  home  his  wife  prepare*. 
Be  aud  bis  boiu  atteud  their  Qeecy  L\-tr». ' 

Oraitiffer:   TibtiHtu.  i.  11. 

3,  Mild,  gentle,  not  severe  or  rigorous; 
merciful,  clement ;  as,  To  be  lenient  towards 
an  ottender. 

*  B,  -45  subst. :  A  preparationor  application 
of  an  emollient  or  assuaging  nature. 

"Therefore  I  do  advise  the  use  o(  lenienti.  not  only 
by  the  authority  of  those  aucieut  and  modem  chir- 
■uri^eons,  but  by  my  own  practice;." — IVitejnan:  A'ur- 
gery.  bk.  V-.  ch.  Ix. 

|§'-ni-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lenient ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lenient  manner;  mildly;  mercifully;  with 
mercy  and  clemeocy;  without  severity  or 
rigour. 

■  The  deluded  impolace,  .  .  .  can  scarcely  be  treated 
tot  lenie)itlii."—Aku:uulay:  Bist.  £'tg.,  ch-  v. 

•len'-i-f!y,  'len-i-fle,  v.t.  [O.  Yr.UnJjier, 
from  Lat.  lends  =  mild,  gentle,  and  /ado  ~  to 
Eiake.l    To  assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  soften. 

"Culooisia  was  gpod  to  lenefie  or  niitigat  the  Rcrl- 
jonnie  of  humors  within  the  bodie."— /*.  Holland: 
Plitde.  bk   iiL,  ch.  xxviii. 

•len'-i-ment,  «.  ILat.  lenimentum,  from 
lenio  =  to  soften  ;  lenis  =  mild,  gentle.]  An 
assuasive,  a  Lenient. 

•len'-i-tiwe,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Unitif,  fiora  Lat. 
Unio  =  to  soften  ;  hnis  —  mild,  gentle.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  softening  or  mitigajiug ;  emolliict;  as- 
suaj^ive. 

■Thnse  milks  have  all  an  acrimony;  though  one 
vcmki  thiiilt  they  sbculd  be  Unitize." — Bacon:  Jfat. 
Hist..  5  sjy 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  medicine,  preparation,  or  application, 
wbich  tends  to  soothe  or  ease  pain  ;  a  lenient. 

'■Remedies  tyr  all  inflrmitiea  of  mtnde.  puraativce, 
Cordi*lis.  ftlteKlLives,  corro'ioratives.  fcnificej,  4c'  — 
Burtu'i      A  nat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  280. 

2.  Anything  which  sorHbes  or  allays 
passion,  eKciteinent,  or  grief. 

•'  Thy  treart-akme  no  lenitive*  appease* 

Pope     Homer;  Iliad  ivl.  S9. 

•len'-i-tiv«-ness.  s.  [Eng.  lenitive;  -uess.'\ 
The  qunlity  or  state  of  being  lenitive  or 
efiiollleut. 

•len'-i-tude,  s.  \\j&t.  Unitudo,  from  lenU  — 
8(.Jt,  gentle.]    Lenity,  leniency. 

Jen'-i-tj^,  s.  (Lat.  lenitas,  from  tenia  =  soft, 
gentle.]  Mildness  of  temper  or  disposition  ; 
lueicy  ;  clemency  ;  tenderness  ;  freedom  from 
harshness,  cruelty,  or  severity  ;  humanity. 

"'  His  lenity  has  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
his  puD-i  itature. "—ilaoM(/iii/  ;  Eitt.  Knj..  ch,  v. 

len'-ni-tite,  s.  [Piamed  after  the  place  where 
fouml,  Lenui.] 

Min.  :  A  greenish  orthoclase  (q.v.)  almost 
destitiiie  of  cleavage. 

len-no'-a,  s.    [Naraad  after  Joachim  Miller.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  order  Len- 

noacepe. 
lSn-n6-a'-9e-fiB,  s.  p?.    [Mod.  Lat.  lenno(a); 

Lat.  fern.  p).  adj.  suff.  -nrf<e.] 
Bat. :  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens.    It 

consists  of  leatiess  or  scaly  jiarasitic  herbs.with 

panicles  or  heads  of  iiexa^neruus  or  decamer- 

ous  hermaphrodite  flowers,  corolla  gamopetiil- 

ous  ;    stamens    equal  ;    perigynous.      Ovary 

many-celled,    each    cell    with    two    ovules. 

Found  in  Mexico  and  California.  Tliey  resemble 

Orobaiichaceie,  but  appea.r  to  Count  Solims 

mnre  akin  to  Mmiolropacca.    (Supp.  to  Treas. 

oJBot.) 

le  -no,  s.    [Ital.] 

Fahric:  A.  kind  of  open  cotton  goods,  thinner 
than  book-muslin.  It  is  ust-dfor  veils,  window- 
curtams,  iic.    It  is  plain,  co-aui'ed,  or  checked. 

•  Ie-n6c-i-nant,a.  [Lat.  lenociaans,  pr.  par. 
of  knoclnor  —  to  pander,  to  be  lewd.]  (Leno- 
cinu:m.]    Given  to  lewdness,  lewd. 

Ie-n6-9in'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  leno  —  & 
pander.] 

Scots  Law  :  The  connivance  of  a  husband  at 
his  wife's  adultery,  and  his  participation  in 
the  jirotits  of  her  prostitution,  or  his  lending 
himself  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
his  own  and  her  disgrace. 

l£n^  s.  (Lat.  =  a  lentil ;  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance in  shai*e  to  the  seed  of  a  lentil,  which 
is  like  a  double-convex  lens.]  A  piece  of  a 
transparent  substance,  usually  glass,  80  shaped 

ftte.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:    we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pSt, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lent  ;  as,  LenteJi-ttde^ 
Len(pn-time. 

2.  Used  in  or  appropriate  to  Lent. 
•3,  Sparing,  meagre,  poor,  thin, 

"  Meanwhile  she  quenched  her  fury  at  the  flood. 
And  with  a  lentcn  in.lMl  cooled  lier  blood  " 

Itryditn  :  Hind  £  I'anXher,  liL  If. 

len-tib-u-lar  i-a,   s.      [Altered  by  Geaner 
from  Lat.  lenticnlU  =  a  ler.til.] 
Lot.  :  The  same  as  Utricularia  (q.v.). 

len-tib-u-lar-i-a'-9e-8e,  len-tib-u-lar- 

in'-e-se,  s.    pi.       [Mod.    Lat.    lenlibulart{a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece,  -iTua-.] 

Bot. :  Butterworts  ;  an  order  of  Ferigynoua 
Exogens,  alliance  Bignoniales.  It  consists  of 
water  or  marsh  herbs,  with  radical  undivided 
leaves,  and  scapes  of  single,  spiked,  or  race- 
mose flowers  ;  calyx  divided,  per.slstent,  in- 
ferior, corolla  mouopetalous,  bilabiate  ;  sta- 
mens, two ;  anthers  one-celled ;  style  one, 
very  short.  Stigma  bilabiate.  Fruit  a  one- 
celled  capsule,  with  many  minute  exalbumin- 
oiis  seeds.  Found  in  marshes,  rivulets,  or 
fountains  over  the  world.  Known  genem  three, 
species  about  130.  Includes  the  Bladderwort, 
an  interesting  insectivorous  plant. 

len'-ti-9el,  t  len'-ti-9elle,  s.  [Dimln-  of 
Jjat.  kixs  (geuit.  leniis)^  a  lentil.] 

1.  Anat. :  A;,lenticular  gland  (q.v.). 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Brown  oval  spots  found  upon  the  bark 
of  most  dicutyledonoua  shrubs  and  trees,  es- 
pecially willows.  They  are  mere  cellular  pro- 
ductions from  the  mesophlaeum  or  cellular  en- 
velope of  the  b:uk. 

(2)  A  small  lens-shaped  gland  on  the  unde? 
suiface  of  a  leaf. 

len-tJ-9er-late,  a.  [Eng.  lenticel ;  "OUe.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  leuticels. 

len-tic'-u-la  (pi.  len  tic'-u-lse),  s.  [Lat 
dimin.  of  iejis(genit.  ;«H/is)  =  a  lentil.] 

1.  Bot.  iPl):  The  spores-cases  of  certain 
fungal  s. 

2.  Med. :  A  freckle  ;  lentigo. 

3.  Optics  :  A  small  lens. 

len-tic'-U-lar,  o.  [Lat.  lenticidaris,  trox. 
i<-7is  (genii,  lentis)—  a  lentil  ;  Fr.  knticulairt,) 

1.  Resembling  a  lentil  in  fonu  or  size. 

2.  Of  the  fonn  or  shape  of  the  seeds  of  a 
lentil ;  doubly-convex. 

"By  the  lenticular Unatrumant  made  lor  tbatpov 
pose.  "— Mwcma/i."  Surgery,  bk,  v.,  ch.  ix. 

lenticular -fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  attended  by  an  eruption. 

lenticular-ganglion,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  same  as  Ophthalmic-oanolioh 
<q.v.). 
lenticular-glands,  s.  pi 

Anat.:  Lentil-shaped  mucous  follicles  near 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  &c.    (Dunglison.) 

len-tic'-u-lar-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  lenticular; 
-ly.]    In  the  manner  of  a  lens;  with  a  curve. 

len'-ti-cule,  s.    [Lenticula.] 

*  len-tic'-u-lite,  5.   [Lat.  lenticula ;  Eng.  soft 

-ife.] 
Geol. :  A  foasil  having  a  lenticular  shape. 

len'-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  lens  (genit.  lentis),  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
lens ;  lenticular. 

len-tig'-in-ose,  a.  [Lat  lentiginosus  = 
freckled.] 

Bot.  :  Dusty,  covered  with  minute  dots, 
dusted,  as  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Arditia 
lenligiiwsa. 

len-tig'-in-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  lejitiginfisus,  from 
^nd'ao  (genit.  hntiginis)  ~  a.  freckle.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lentigo  ;  scurvy,  furfuraceous. 

len-ti'-go,  s.     [t.at.  =  a  freckle,  from  Una 
(genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil.] 
Med. :  A  freckly  eruption  on  the  skin. 

len -til.  •  len'-tile, '  Untie,  s.  [Lat.  Zen«- 
cula,  dimin.  of  lens  (genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil; 
Fr.  lentille;  Port,  lentilha ;  Sp.  lenteja;  ItaL 
leJiticchia.] 

1.  Bot.,  dc. :  Ervum  Lens.  A  small  branch- 
ing plant,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the 
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leaves  with  t-i-ht  to  twelve  otlong  leaflets, 
and  pale  bliit-  Ilowfrs  In  twos  and  threes,  and 
short  IfKimit-s  with  two  to  four  see^la.  In 
Egypt  ami  Syria 
lentils,  {>;irchcd 
in  a  frvii)(:-[>ui), 
are  sold  as  imiir- 
ishiiigfood,esi>e' 
dally  for  tlioae 
who  ar«  going  un 
lon-g'.ioiiriu-ys.  In 
Pnuice  and  tlt-r- 
niany  three  va- 
rieties are  culti- 
vated, the  small 
brown,  wliiuh  is 
the  lightest  fla- 
voured and  the 
best  for  haricots 
and  soups ;  the 
yellowish  on**, 
which  is  a  littlo 
larger  and  the 
next  Iwst,  and  the  lentil  of  Provence,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  pea,  with  luxuriant  straw,  and 
more  suiteil  for  a  tare  than  for  human  food. 
(Loudon.)  From  the  seeds  of  lentils  is  pre- 
pared JievitUnla  Arabiai. 

2.  ScHpt.  ;  The  lentils  [Heb.  C^iri?  (ailha- 
tkiin)]  of  Scripture  were  Ervnm  Lens,  the  led 
pottiige  nia<le  hy  Jacob  was  eomposed  of  them. 
(Gen.  XXV.  34;  2  Sara.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11  ;  Ezek. 
Iv.  9.) 

IT  Pen  lentils: 

Bot. :  Sargassum  bacci/enim. 

lentll-dew,  s.    Duckweed. 

lentil-ore.  s. 

Min.  :  Tlie  same  as  LmocoNrrK(q.v.). 

lentil-powder,  s. 

I'harm. :  A  powder  made  of  the  pulverized 
seeds  of  lliL'  lentil.     It  is  a  gentle  laxative. 

lentU-sheU.  s. 

Zviii. :  The  geuus  Ervillia  or  Ervilia  (q.v.). 

•  lent'-i-ner,  s.    [Lentnf.r.] 

len-ti'-nus,  s.  [A  Roman  proper  name,  oc- 
curring in  Martial  (iii.  43).] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  gill-bearing  fungi, 
resembling  Agaricus,  but  with  tougher  fronds. 

len-tis'-ciis,  s.  [Lat.  lentisf:m,  lentiscum  = 
the  iiKiiitic  tree. J 

Hot.  :  A  synonym  of  Pistacia,  a  genus  of 
Anacards,  one  species  of  which,  Pistacia 
Untiscus,  furnishes  maatic  (q.v.). 

l£n''tisk,  'len-tisok,  $.  [Fr.  Imtisqve, 
from  I,.'it.  lentiscus;  It^utiscum  ~  the  niastic- 
trce.]     The  inastic-tree  ;  Itnliscus. 

"  Lenthek  U  m  beautiful  evergreen,  the  innBllch  or 
gum  of  wlttch  1b  of  uue  for  tliti  teeth  or  iiums."— J/ot*/^ 

•  lent'-I-tude,  «.  fLat.  lentihtdo,  from  Unlvs 
=  slow;  O.  Fr.lerUitude;  ^p.  Uniitud.]  Slow- 
ness, slug^'ishncss. 

•  lent'-ner,  *  lent-l-ner,  *.  [Eng.  lent,  s. ; 
-ner.I    A  hawk  taken  in  Ltnt. 

"I  ■hniitc]  cnlitrvr  my  tllicnunie  to  the  obMmitloii 
of  Uio  li«n:ftrtl.  una  tbo  two  •ortJi  of  lantnert.'~Wal- 
ton :  Attj/l^r, 

iSn'-to,  l£n-ta-m£n'-t^,  ndv.    [Itai.] 
Music:  Slowly. 

iSn'-toid,  a.  \\M.  Uns  (genit.  Imtii).  and  Or. 
•l8o«  {eidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Shaped  like 
or  resembling  ii  lens. 

•  lent'-^n,  a.    (Lknten.J 

•  16nt  or,  •  Icnt-er,  •  lent-oor,  n.  [Lat 
lei'tar,  from  lentut  =  slow,  tough,  clammy  : 
Fr.  Untnir ;  \Uil.  UntoTt;  8p.  Untor,\ 

I.  Ordinary  lAxnguage : 

1,  Slowness,  slugijUhness,  delay. 

'■  Tlic  limtor  nt  Irriirilioiu.  not  liifliinim»t<.ry,  poinL* 
to  nil  ncWl  <:n»*c"  —  Arbuthnof  :  On  /)Ul. 

2.  Tenacity,  viscosity,  vhcidity. 

"It  m»y  he  nldo  thRt  uinte  hodiri  tinTe  r  klnde  of 
ttntntir,  KiiO  nr»  of  k  more  (l«F]>ertlblc  lutui'o  tliRii 
othvrn. "—Haron  :  A'al.  HUL.  |  nftT. 

XL  Phys. :  That  sizey,  viscid,  coagulaft-d 
port  of  the  blood,  which,  in  malignant  fevers, 
obMtructtf  the  capillary  vcstwls.    (Quincy.) 

*l6nt'-otis.  a.  (Jjit.  /rn/i«  =  Blow,  tough, 
Clammy.  I    dummy,  visrnim,  viscid,  tenacious. 

"  In  thl«  "I'nwii  of  A  Imtf-tiM  ixiid  traii*|inmit  t«jilv 
u*  to  b«  dlK^-rriifl  iiiiiny  Ki'Cik*  nliuh  tH>i:v)iQ9  black. ' 
Brmnt0-   t'uli/itr  Krrourg.  hk.  Ul..  cb.  lUI. 


*  I'envoy, '  I'enTol  (as  I'an-vwaX  ».    (Fr.) 

(Envoy.] 

1.  A  kind  of  [Kisf^cript  or  a  few  additional 
lines  appembd  toa  literary  coinpo--ition.  espe- 
cially a  pot  III,  scrvin;^  Ui  convey  the  moral  or 
to  i-ecumiuend  the  piece  to  some  i>artfculttr 
jHjrson. 

••  I  will  ndd  the  T^riroy  ■  Sny  the  moral  ■((idn.'— 
Shaketp.  .■  tona'i  lab-nir  "i  loMt.  IIL  L 

2.  A  conclusion,  an  end,  a  reanlt.  (Mas- 
ginger  :  Bfishftd  Lover,  iv.  1.) 

Lenz  (z  as  tz),  s.  [The  discoverer  of  the  law 
deliiK'd  below.) 

Lcnz's-la^r*  s. 

Elect.:  When  a  circuit  is  moved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  current  or  magnet,  or  a  magnet  is 
moved  in  the  ]iresence  of  a  current,  the  in- 
duced I'unxMit  is  such  that  it  tends  tn  stop  the 
movement.  (Wigan :  Electridan's Pocket- Book^ 
p.  27.) 

lenz'-in-xte  (z  as  tz).  s.  (Named  after  the 
Geiinan  mineralogist  Lenz.] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  eartliv, 
compact,  wliite,  translucent,  and  somewhat 
op;iline.  Included  by  Dann,  with  several 
other  minerals  of  the  clay  group,  under  Iial- 
ioysite  (q.v.). 

Le  -6,  j.    [Lat.  =  a  lion  ;  Gr.  Xiuv  (Icon)  =  a 
.   lion.] 

1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  The  Lion,  one  of  the  twelve  rodical  con- 
stellations in  tiie  midnight  sky  of  spring.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Leo  Minttr,  on  the 
east  by  Virgo,  on  the  soutli  by  Scxt;ins,  and 
on  the  west  by  Caiuier.  It  contains  aliout  a 
hundred  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Its 
chief  star  (a  Leonis)  is  Rcgnlus  ;  this  and  y 
Leonis,  with  some  smaller  stare,  form  a  llgnre 
like  a  sickle.  From  its  vicinity  the  November 
meteors  radiate.  Deneb  or  DenebaOS  Leonis) 
in  the  extremity  of  the  Lion's  tail,  and  6  Leonis 
form  a  trapezium.  A  line  drawn  through  the 
pole  star  and  y  Ursa;  Majoris,  tlic  lowest  of 
the  four  in  the  Great  Bear,  passes  through 
Dfutb,  and  one  connecting  Denehand  Regnlus 
will,  if  jirolonged,  jiass  nearly  through  Arc- 
turus.  p  Leonis.  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
has  a  bloud-red  asi)ect. 

(2)  The  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  being  be- 
tween 120°  and  150'  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoning 
from  the  vernal  equinox.  Owing  to  "  preces- 
sion" it  now  begins  in  the  constellation 
Cancer.  The  sun  eutera  the  sign  Leo  about 
,Tuly  21st. 

*  2.  Zoo}. :  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Felldte. 
In  this  clnssitication  the  Lion  is  cilled  Leo 
nobUis  instead  of  Felis  leo.      (Liun.J 

Leo  minor,  s, 

Astmn. :  The  Le."5ser  Lion,  a  constellation 
formed  by  Hcvtdius,  about  IGOl,  out  of  the 
part  of  the  heavens  between  Leo  and  Ursa 
Major.  It  is  sun-oiinded  by  Ursa  Miyor, 
Lynx,  C«'^cer,  and  Leo.  None  of  tlie  stars 
quite  reacli  tl'tj  fourth  magnitude. 

"  leod,  *  lede,  s.  [A.S.  leod  =  a  man  ;  leod0 
=  people  ;  Icel.  liodhr,  lydhr ;  0.  L.  Oer. 
lind.\     A  man,  a  person,  a  peojde,  a  nation. 

"  Leodi"  linn  tlifir  iimiP.  "  l.tf/nrn-m,  1,118. 

*  leod-blsliop,  '  leodbisohop,  i.    A 

dhiccsan. 

*  leod-llke, '  leod-llc,  a.    Fojiulouti. 

*  leod-lsh,  *  lod-iscta,  a.  [Lgod.j  populous. 

•Icof,  a.  (A.S.  W/;U>.  L.  G*;r.  Uof;  Icel. 
Uu/r.]     Dear,  beloved,  pleasant,     (Lii>i--.J 

*  leon,  8.     [Lat.  loi  (genit.  /conts).]    A  lion. 
le-dn'-er-o, ».    [Cliilian]    (See  extract.) 

"TliodoKa  eti)])loyed  In  the  chiutL->>f  thci)uiiin  Iwlonit 
t"n|inrtli-ulur  bivcd  cnWt^tton^Tot,"  —  Dnrvin :  I'ujrtii/e 
{/u  .\aturaU4t,  cli.  xU. 

L6''6-ne^e,  .1.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  tnhabN 
taut  of  Leon  in  Spain  ;  (us  a  plural)  tJiu  in- 

liaMt^mts  of  Li'on. 

le-5n-hard' ite,  s.  [Named  by  Dlnm  aftur 
G.  I^onliard  ;  sulf.  -ite  (.Via.)  (q.v.).  J 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  lanuiontitc  (q.v.),  from 
which  ft  differs  only  In  coritalntngak'Hsnmnuut 
of  water.  Dbtalncd  from  a  trachytic  rock  at 
Sclicmnltz,  Hungary. 

le-6-ni-a»  n.  [I-'nxn  Lot.  leo  (geiilL  Uon-is), 
and  8Utl\'-ia(?).J 

Bi4, :  A  KcnuH  of  Vlulaceic,    Ixouia  glfey- 


aarna,  a  tall  Peruvian  tree,  with  doited  leavQ* 
and  flowers.     Itfumi^lleA  an  edible  Iruit, 

Le-^n-i-deft  Le-d-nidf,s.  p/.  rMo<i.L&t, 
from  Gr.  An*n'  (t^n)  =  a  iioii.  and  fl6o^  ietdos) 

=  form.  Socalleii  b-^cause  the  radiant  jioml 
of  the  Novenil>er  meteors  is  in  the  constella- 
tion Leo  (q.v.).] 

Astron. :  Tlie  finest  of  the  meteoric  ringa 
which  the  earth  cut.^  through  in  her  annua] 
revolution.  It  is  euc<^>iinter.-d  annunlly  on 
Novembi  r  14.  The  ningiiilif-ent  display  od 
Nov    14.  18(30,  wsA  of  I..eouide8.     (Mkteor.] 

"Theciutiiii>l«biijl>c«-li  follow^  UidrslpMtiuf  other 
mctriT  ft)-OMcrs  by  Uic  cuiiktcMHtKiUi  lu  «likl>  tbelr 
nultaJiL-|x>liiU  are  lituAted :  m>  Uii\t  we  b»«c  Ut« 
Lennidi  auU  the  AlidruiiieOc*  u(  Nor.  14  Uld  fT," — 
Chtimlten:  Attronomg,  p.  *M. 

le'-i-nine  (1),*  le-«-nln. a.  &  <.    (Fr.  Uonin, 

fioiri  I^t.  Uoninus,  from  /«o  (geuit.  ^uu)  =  • 
lion  ;  Ital.  k  Sp.  leonino.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  jiertaining  to  a  lion  ;  ro- 
senibling  a  lion;  partaking  of  the  qualltiea 
of  a  lion. 

"  So  full  he  waa  of  I^onln  con^e.** 

CAuuc«r:  C.  T.U.bU. 

B.  As  gubst. :  A  name  given  to  a  spurioav 
cojiper  coin  of  the  value  of  about  a  lialli>enny, 
inti'otluced  into  £u;^laiid  from  abroad  during 
the  reign  of  Edwaixl  I.,  and  so  called  from  its 
bearing  the  figure  of  a  liou. 

le  -o-nine  (2X  o-  [Etym.  uncertain ;  possibly 
the  same  as  leonine  (1),  ha- .ng  reference  to 
what  Neale,  translating  Bernai-d  de  Mor- 
laix.  calls  "the  Leoniiit;  sononiusness  of  the 
verses,"  or  from  LeoniHS,  a  cjiuon  of  NotPs 
Dame  at  Paris,  an  adept  in  the  nietliod  of 
poetic  composition  t'l  whii-h  the  tenn  is  ap- 
plied.] An  epithet  used  to  de.scribe  penta- 
niot'T  or  hexameter  verses,  the  last  syllable 
of  which  rhymes  with  the  syllable  foUowiug 
the  casiii-a,  as— 

"  AdilitA  lUDt  [Ktnu 

"  Agricol*  lucurro  termui  iiiolfttu  m-n/ro," 

I'.rj/ii ;  o'rvry.  L  4M. 

The  question  whether  the  rhyming  was  atxl- 
deutal  or  intentional  hait  given  rise  to  much 
controversy  umoiig  French  prosoilistn :  de 
Falctz  having  fouml  912  sucIl  rhymes  in 
Virgil,  supportt'd  the  latter  view,  which  waa 
attacked  by  Qnicherat,  who  showed  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases— as  in  those  eited  above 
— the  rhyme  was  between  a  substantive  and 
its  epithet.  From  the  excev>tional  usage  of 
the  Latins  a  rule  wa.s  develoiwd.  Leonine 
verses  were  common  in  the  hyuiiis  of  tlie 
metlieval  church ;  and  long  jMH*nia  were  com- 
posed in  leonine  measure  or  in  some  variant 
of  it.  An  excellent  example  is  the  De  Con- 
temptu  Alundi  of  Bernnitl  de  Mcnlaix.  The 
metre  is  "continuous  doclylle.  except  the 
tinal  trochee  or  spondee  ;"  the  second  Hod 
fourth  feet  rhyme,  oh  dm-a  the  last  foot  of  the 
first  verse  with  the  last  foot  of  Uie  socond, 
and  so  on— 

"  I'rba  8you  lue/nta,  tnrrla  et  e<ltffl  Uttoro  enlo. 

Te  i>cto,  tf  colo,  te  ni^:ru,  to  r<J<i,  caiito  anlutt*.' 

At  the  time  of  the  Kcuascencc  leonine  venieB 
were  often  used  as  a  kind  of  menwria  technioa. 
llany  of  the  jtrecepts  of  the  uicdli  al  scboul  of 
Salerno  are  in  leonine  iteiitiuielers: 

"  VI  ■!■  iioct«  Itrts.  Ble  tlU  ctsna  brvrik." 

•  le'  6-ninc-lSr,  adr.     (Kng.  Uoninei^);  -/y.J 

In  a  leonine  manner  ;  like  a  lion. 

Le-6n-i8tf.  Le-dn-iB-t«a.   $.  pi     (For 

etyui.  8tc  drt.J 

Ch,  Hist.:  A  name  given  to  the  Waldensoi 
(g.v.),  trt)in  Leon,  the  (iomnm  luiuie  of  the 
city  of  Lj'ons,  where  Uicy  originated,  and 
from  whicli  tliey  called  tlieuMolves  tlio  "  Boor 
of  Lyons." 

le-Sn-O'-tits,  s.  (Gr.  AfW  (Ituii)  =  a  Hon,  and 
oi'-i  ("ii.i),  y  Hit.  wrb^  {vlo->)  =  nn  enr,  fnim  a 
fancied  reseuildance  in  the  corolla. | 

Itot.  :  Agcimsnf  LnbtidoH.  family  llallotidn. 
lM>notl.A  nrj^ttifolui  Is  used  1i)  Unull  for  medl- 
oiliug  baths,  to  Ix>  t;iveu  lu  rhcuuiatlHUi. 

le-dn  tl-a'-sU,  «.  (Gr.  A^ofnatrit  (leoHtituial 
Ik-ed.f.) 

Path.:  Tlic  name  applied  by  tli«  Greoka  to 
the  early  Mtogr  of  KlephanUasU  (q.c). 

ld-dn''tI-96.   ».      [An  nbbrcvintlnn  of  T.jit 

Uotiti-}tetaLm  ;  Gr.  AroiTovf  rnAov  (Irontoprtnlnn) 
V  the  Greek  niim<<  of  n  n\H'v\vK,  /.r<oi(i«  /ion* 
tn)irtitlum.     From  ita  Ittomuf  |»ftnlii.l 

Bot.  :  A  geniw  of  HcrlM^ndacir.  tril*  Nnn- 
dinciT.      Ln<ntirt    I.enntojHUilu'm,    the    LIod'i 


boil,  h6^;  poiit,  J6^1;  oat,  90II.  chorus.  9hln,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^hU;  sin,  af ;  oxpoot.  ^enophon,  e^t.     -lAs. 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -alon  =  BhOn;  -(Ion,  -^on  ^  zhun.    -clous,  -Uons,  -slous  ^  shOs.    -bio,  -dlo,  ^.  =  b^l,  dfA, 
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leaf,  has  leaves  suppoaed  to  resemble  in  form 
the  imprints  of  a  lion's  foot.  It  grows  in  the 
soutli  and  east  of  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The 
root,  called  Lion's  turnip,  is  used  at  Aleppo 
as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  by  the  Turks  as 
a  remedy  for  overdoses  of  opium. 

le-on'-to-don,  5.  [Gr.  Aew;'  {kdn)  =  a  lion, 
and  65oii?  (odous),  gi'iiit.  6&6vto<;  {odontos)  =  a 
tooth,  from  the  tootli-Uke  divisions  of  the 
leaves.] 

£0/. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order 
LigiilirtorjB  (Ciclioraceae),  tribe  Scorzonerese, 
It  consists  of  jierfniiial  milky  herbs,  bear- 
ing simide  brancht-d  scapes.  The  heads 
are  yellow  ;  the  involucral  bracts  many,  in 
several  series,  the  outer  ones  smaller  ;  the  re- 
ceptacle Hat.  naked  ;  the  fruit  terete,  grooved  ; 
the  pappus  hairs  rigid,  in  one  or  two  series. 
About  twenty-five  species  are  known.  The 
dandelion,  furmerly  named  L.  Tar(ij-nr»m,  now 
Tiirajcaniw  ojiciunle^  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but 
has  become  one  of  the  conmionest  wild  flowers 
of  the  United  States. 

lo-o-niir'-US,  s.  [Gr.  KfMv  (leon)  =  a  lion, 
and  oi'pd  (intra)  =  tail,  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  flower  spike.] 

Hot. :  Motherworts  :  a  genus  of  Labiates, 
family  Laniidse.  They  have  a  tubular  live-  to 
ten-ribbed  calyx ;  a  two-lipped  corolla,  the 
npi)er  one  flat,  entire,  and  hairy,  the  lower  one 
patent,  trilid  ;  the  anther  cells  nearly  parallel. 
Ten  are  known.  Leonurns  Cardiaca,  a  jiale 
roseate,  mint-like  flower,  is  a  deniz-^n,  nut  a 
native,  of  Britain.  It  is  given  in  chest  com- 
plaints. 

leop-ard,  •  leop-art,  *  lib-bard,  s.    [Fr. 

Uvjnird,  from  L:it.  leoj'ardus ;  Gr.  AeoTiapSos 
{leopardos)  —  K^ovrontxp&os  (kontopardos),  from 
Xfutu  (kon),  genit.  Keovros  (kontos)  =  a  lion, 
and  irdp5o?  (j-ardos)  —a.  pard,  from  the  animal 
being  suiiposed  to  be  a  cross  between  a  pard 
or  panther  and  a  lioness  ;  Hyi.,  Port.,  &  ItaL 
Ucpardo.] 

Zool. :  Felis  pardus,  sometimes  called  the 
panther  (q.v.) — "the  "jtard"  of  Eliz;ibethau 
writers.  It  has  been  known  fiom  early  his- 
torical tiuies,  and  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  throughout  the  African 
continent,  the  whole  of  the  South  of  Asia, 
and  in  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 
It  ranks  third  in  importance  in  the  family 
FelidiE ;  varying  in  length  from  3^-4^  feet ; 
tail  measurement  2^-3  feet,  heiglit  at  shoulder 
about  60  inches,  but  larger  and  smaller  speci- 
mens have  been  met  witli.  Colour,  pale  fawn 
to  rufous-bulT,  thickly  studded  with  dark 
rosette-shaped  spots,  which  unite  and  form 
bands  on  the  medio-dorsal  line,  the  hind- 
quarters, and  legs ;  the  tail  is  covered  with 
Bimilar  spots ;  wliite  beneatli  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  limbs.  The  leojtard  is  fierce  and 
bloodthirsty,  often  killing  far  more  than  it 
can  devour,  either  from  love  of  slaughter  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  blood,  and  lies  in 
ambush  for  or  steals  stealthily  on  its  prey, 
which  consists  of  almost  any  animal  it  can 
overcome,  though  it  is  said  to  evince  a  pre- 
ference for  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and,  strange  to 
say.  for  that  of  persons  sutt'ering  from  small- 
pox. In  India  it  often  attacks  women  and 
children,  and  instances  have  been  known  of 
"man-eating"  leopards.  Prof.  Flower  con- 
siders the  Black  Leopard  of  Java  (described 
sometimes  as  L-opard^s  or  I'ardus  vielus)  to  be 
a  case  of  melanism,  and  not  a  distinct  species. 
This  animal  has  the  ap]>earance  of  an  ordinary 
leopanl  painted  black  ;  but  the  spots  are  still 
visible,  being  of  a  more  intense  hue  than  the 
rest  of  the  skin.  The  Hunting  Leopard  (Felis 
jubata)  is  the  Cheetah  (q.v.),  and  it  is  to  this 
animal  that  Jeremiah  probably  refers  (xiii.  23). 

leopard-cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Felis  Ikngalensis,  a  beautiful  Indian 
species.  Yellowish  gray  to  bright  tawny, 
white  below,  longitudinally  striped  on  head, 
shoulders,  and  back,  spots  on  llie  side.  Ex- 
treme length  from  thiity-five  to  thirty-nine 
inches,  of  which  about  twelve  are  made  up  by 
the  tail.  Occurs  in  India  from  the  hilly 
regions  to  Ceylon,  and  extends  westward  to 
Java  and  Sumatra.  It  is  extremely  fierce, 
and  is  said  to  drop  on  deer,  and  eat  its  way 
into  the  neck. 

leopard'Seal,  s.    (Sea-leopard.) 

leopard  tortoise,  s. 

Zool.:  Te^titdo  pardalis,  a  small  tortoise 
from  equatorial  and  sub-tropical  regions. 


leopard-wood,  leopard'B-wood,  5. 

Comm. :  A  popular  name  for  the  timber  of 
Brosimum  Aubktii.  a  South  American  tree,  of 
the  order  Artocarpaceae. 

leopard's-bane,  s. 

Dot. :  The  genus  Doronicum  (q.v.).  The 
Great  L*opard"s-bane  is  Doronicum  Pardali- 
anches,  and  tlie  Plantain-leaved  Leopard's- 
bane  (1)  D.  plantagineuviy  (2)  Arnicu  Doi-onica. 
(3)  Seiiecio  Doronicum,  (4)  Aronicum  Clusii,  (5) 
Paris  quadrifolia. 

leopard's-wood,  s.    [Leopard-wood.] 

'  leop  -art,  s.    iLeopard.] 

le-d-pol-din'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  an  Em- 
jiress  of  Brazil.] 

Dot  :  A  genus  of  Falraaceff,  tribe  Areceae. 
I^ojioldinea  I'iassaba  is  one  of  the  plauts  fur- 
nishing Piassaba- fibre  (q.v.). 

le'-6-pdld-ite.  s.    [Named  from  its  locality, 
Leoj-oUlsliall,  by  Reichardt.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Svlvite  (q.v.). 

*•  le'-os,  s.  [Gr.  Aao«  (laos).']  The  people. 
(Chaucer.) 

le-6'-ti-a  (t  as  Sh),  «.  [Named  by  Sir  John 
Hill  for  no  known  reason.    (Loudon.)^ 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  pyrenomycetous  Fungals,. 
order  Hclvellaceae.  Leotia  lubrica  is  common 
in  English  woods. 

le-pad'-i-dse,  s.  pL  [L»at  lepas  (q.v.).  ;  fem, 
pl.  adj.  suit,  -idtc] 

1.  Zool.  :  Barnacles,  a  family  of  Cirripedia. 
The  shell  orcapitulum  is  supported  on  a  more 
or  less  movable  peduncle.  The  shell  consists 
of  five  pieces,  two  triangular  ones  on  each 
side  and  an  elongated  one  at  the  back. 

2.  PalcEont. :  The  family  apparently  com- 
mencetl  in  the  Oolite,  and  attained  the  niazi* 
mum  of  development  in  the  Chalk. 

*  lep'-a-dite.  lep-a-di'-tej,  s.  [Lat.  lepas, 
(iif^nit.  kpadus) :  surf  -i£e  (A/i/i.).] 

Falceont. :  A  fossil  I*pas(q.v.),  or  the  de- 
licate operculum  of  an  ammonite,  mistaken 
for  one. 

lep'-a-do-gJis-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Aewa?  (lepasX 
genit.  Aen-afios  (kpados)  =  a  limpet,  and  ya<m^p 
(giLSkr)  —  the  belly. 

Ichthy. :  Ageuusof  Gobiesocidae.  Three  are 
British  ;  Lepadogaster  Gonanii,  the  Cornish 
Sucker  ;  L.  Candolii,  the  Connemara  Sucker  ; 
and  /..  bimacuUttus.  They  are  small  fishes, 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  generally 
of  a  reddish  colour. 

lep'-ad-6id^,  s.  pl.  [Gr.  AeTros  (kjias),  genit. 
AcjraAo?  (kpados)  =  a  limpet,  and  e'fio?  (cidos) 
=  form.] 

Zool. :  The  English  name  given  by  Sir 
Richard  Owen  to  the  Lepadidse.  (Compar. 
Anat.,  Invert.,  1S43,  p.  165.) 

le'-pal  (pl.  lep'-a-la).  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ;  Fr. 
lei-a'k;  Gr.  Actti?  (kpis)  =  a  scale,  and  Eng. 
sutf.  -al ;  cf.  sc^wi.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Dunal  to  a  sterile 
stamen  such  as  one  of  those  which  occur  in 
Canna.  Asclepiadacese,  &c. 

lep-am'-ine,  s.  [Eng.  hp^idi-ne),  and  amine.] 
Chem. :  C.20H32N2  =  CioHoaN-CmlliiN.  Di- 
amyline-le|pidine.  A  colourless  volatile  base 
produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on 
lepidine.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  when 
perfectly  dry,  distils  at  176°.  Its  vapour 
density  is  10*40.  Lepamine  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  one  atom  of  diamylamiue  and  one 
atom  of  lepidine. 

•  lep-ande,  pr.  par.     [Leap,  v.] 

lep-ar-gyl'-ic,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Gr. 
Mnapyo^  (lepargoa)  =  having  a  white  skin.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

lepargylic-acid,  s.    [Anxhoic-acid.J 

le'-pas,  s.  [Lat..  from  Gr.  Aen-as  (lepas)  =  a 
limpet ;  so  called  from  clinging  toAen-asC/c/JOs) 
=  a  rock.     This  is  not  the  moilern  genus.] 

Zool.  :  Barnacle  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Ijepadidse.  Tlie  animal  begins  life  like 
an  entnmnstracous  crustacean,  with  a  broad 
carapace,  a  single  eye,  two  pairs  of  antennie, 
three  pairs  of  jointed,  branched,  and  well- 
l)ristled  legs,  and  a  forked  tail.      Finally  it 


becomes  a  stalked  cirriped  attached  to  tha 
back  of  a  whale  or  a  turtle,  or  to  the  solid 
rock. 

*  lepe,  v.i.  &  (.     [Leap,  v.] 

*lepe,  'lep,  s.     [Leap,  s.] 

lep'-er,  "lepre,  s.  ka.    [Fr.  ?i7>r<r=Upro8y, 
from  Lat.  kpra  ;  Gr.  Ae'n-pa  (kpra),  from  Atirpos 
(lepras)  =  scaly,    rough ;    Ae'mK   ^J,epos)  =  ■ 
scale.  1 
A.  As  suhstaniivt : 

*  1.  Leprosy. 

"  And  Ruon  the  lepre  of  him  wag  clensld."— t*'ve(<|%.' 
Matthew  via  3. 

2.  One  affected  with  leprosy  ^.v.). 
"  He  weut  out  from  bis  presence  a  Up€r  as  white  M 
enow." — 2  Kingt  v.  a". 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Affected  with  leprosy ;  leprous. 

"  Lying  among  the  («/wr.folke  alfts." 

Cfi'tucer .   Complaint  of  Creueide. 

lep-er-dJ'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.    [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

PalcEont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leperditiadpe  (q.v.).  It  ranges  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Carboniferous  period.  Cythere,  or  Le- 
perditia  inftata,  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  a 
fresh-water  stratum  in  the  Coal-measures  of 
Shropshire. 

lep-er-dit-i*-a-d»,  5.  pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  I«per- 
ditla,  and  Lat.* fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dcE.] 

Pal(vonf.  :  A  family  of  Entomostraca,  order 
Astracoda.  The  two  valves  are  unequal  in 
size,  smooth,  bean-shaped  ;  there  is  a  groove 
behind  the  eyespot.  Range  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Permian. 

*lep'-ered,  a.      [Eng.  leper;  -«d.]    Affected 
with  leprosy  ;  leprous. 

*  lep'-er-ize,   v.t     [Eng,    leper;    -ize.]     To 

stiike  with  leprosy. 

•■  Moses  hy  faith  doth  Miriam  Uperiit," 

SylvetUr :  Triitm/A  of  Failh,  Ir.  T. 

* lep'-er-ofi».  a.     [Eng.  leper;  -mts.]     Caus- 
ing leprosy ;  leprous. 

"[He)  iu  the  [wrches  of  mine  ear  did  poor 
The  ieptrout  distil  uieut," 

Shaketp. :  Hamiet,  L  L 

*  lep'-id,  a.     [Lat,  lepidus  =  pleasant.]    Plea- 
sant, jocose,  witty. 

"Wherein  the  le/nd  way  doth  coDBisf— BarrMf i 
Sermont,  vol  I.,  ser.  14. 

lep'-i-dene,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  lepid(ium);  -ene,} 

Chem.  :  [Lepidin]. 

lep'-i-des,  s.  pl.    [Lepis.] 

le-pid'-x-dse,  s.  jA.     [Mod.  Lat.  hpid(ium); 
Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  sufF.  -ida;.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  or  sub- 
order Notorhizea. 

lep'-i-din,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.,   lepid(ium);   suff. 
-in.] 

Chem. :  CogHonO,  Lepidene.  A  compound 
discovered  by  Zinin  in  186".  It  is  obtained 
together  with  dibenzyl  and  an  oily  body  by 
heating  benzoin  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  separating  the  other  products  by 
means  of  cold  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 
It  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  in  feathery 
groups  of  flat  needles,  which  melt  at  176°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but 
sli^'litly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  ether, 
and  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.  Dibr(.)mo- 
lepidin,  CssHigBr.jO,  is  prepared  by  adding 
bromine  to  lepidin  dissolved  in  acetic  acid. 
It  fomis  needle-shaped  crystals,  melting  at 
190°.  Oxylejiidin,  CsgHoftOs,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  boiling  solution  of 
lepidin  in  acetic  acid.  It  yields  four  kinds  of 
crystals  :  viz.,  needles,  tablets,  short  four- 
sided  prisms,  and  microscopic  octahedrons. 
Isolepidin,  C^gH^oO,  isomeric  with  lepidin,  la 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  oxylep- 
idin.  It  crystallizes  In  four-sided  pUtes, 
which  melt  at  150% 

lep'-i-dine,  s.  [Eng.,  ic  Upid(ium);  -ine.] 
Chem. :  CioHgN.  An  oily  volatile  liase, 
homologous  with  chinoline,  obtained  together 
with  that  base  by  distilling  quinine  or  cin- 
choniue  with  water  and  hydrate  of  potassium, 
the  portion  coining  over  above  270°  being 
almost  pure  le]iidine.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  adding  sodium  amalgam  to  lepidine.  and 
boiling  the  resulting  J  ellowish  oil  with  water 
and  an  acid.  On  cooling  it  deposits  crystals 
of   a  bright  scarlet  colour,  which  must  be 


Cite,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  ipdre.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syriein.    se,  od  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  k^v. 
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dried  in  the  dark,  since  tliey  arc  aUcred  in 
Colour  by  light.  When  nitric  acid  in  uae<l,  the 
solution  on  cooliug  gives  a  (Top  of  rod  crys- 
tals, having  the  coniposition  of  dilepidino 
nitrate,  CsoHriaN-j'IINOs.  Chinoline  behaves 
in  a  Hiniilar  nianner.  the  red  snbjftance  yield- 
ing with  Iiydroehloric  acid,  crystaU  of  dichi- 
iir>lin  Iiydrochloride  C'i8Hi4N-..'HCl. 

iSp-  i-din'-e-fiB.  «■  pi-  [Lat.  kpui{ium)  ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  MUtf.  -inece  ] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Crucifers.  The  cotyledons 
are  incumbent,  straight,  iDcurvcd,  or  lungitii- 
diiially  folded,  the  flowers  white.  liritish 
genera,  Capsclla,  Seiiebiera,  and  Lepidiuni. 

Ifi-pid'-I-^m,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  \ewi5iov 
(lejiiUi'm),  diniin.  of  AenC<;  (tepis)  ~  a  scale. 
Niinied  from  the  fonn  of  the  little  pouches.] 

1.  Hot.  :  Pepperwort ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Lcpididaj  (q.v.).  or  tlie  tribe  Lepi- 
dineie.  The  pod  is  deliiscent,  two  to  four 
Beedcd  ;  the  jietnls  are  short  or  wanting.  It 
consists  of  jilaiits  generally  with  small  wliito 
flowers,  and  two.  four,  or  six  stamens.  Sixty 
or  eighty  are  known.  Four  are  wild  in  Britain 
— I^pitCinm.  latifotium  (the  Dittandri),  I,,  tu- 
dernlt,  L.  aimpe-'itre  (the  Pepperwort),  antl  L. 
Smithii.  Another,  L.  Draba,  ia  an  alien.  L. 
mtivum  is  the  Garden  Cress.  It  haa  the  pod 
orl'icuhir  winged,  leaves  variously  cut,  and 
smooth  hmnchcs.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 
Cyi'rus,  &c.,  growing  in  corn-Ilelda.  It  has 
I'ingbeen  cultivated  in  Europe,  parts  of  Asia, 
&c.  Its  leaves  are  used  for  ganushing  dishes. 
It  yields  an  oil  like  nmstard-oil.  The  jil-ant  is 
carminative,  diuretic,  and,  according  to  the 
Hindoos,  tonic  and  alterative  ;  they  give  it  in 
hiccup,  diarrha*a,  and  skin  diseases.  L.  olcra- 
c^um  grows  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand,  and  was  eagerly  sought  afler  by  the 
early  navigators  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy. 
L.  I'lsi-iJium  is  used  In  the  Society  Islands  to 
iDtoxicat«  lish,  with  a  view  to  their  cjipture. 

2.  Chem.  :  CfjHs-CHoCN.  The  volatile  oil 
of  ganlen  cress  (Lepidium  sativum).  Ilof- 
mann  has  lately  shown  this  to  consist  of 
a  tduo-nltril. 

•  Icp'-Id-l^.  (ulc.    [Eng.  kpid;  -ly.]    Wittily, 
tluverly,  plea.santly. 
■■  Lnclaii  very  lepidl//  derldea  na  old  woman."— *^.  B.  : 
Anthrdpo-m^tamoTphotU,  J  ii..  p.  W. 

lop-i-do  ciir'-y-e-ae,  s.  r?.  (Mod.  Lat.  Upi- 
(loatry{um) :  l^it.  fern.  jtl.  aJj.  sufT.  -eie.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Von  Martins  to 
the  tribe  of  Palms  more  commonly  designated 
Calamf'a?. 

Ifip-l-do-car'-^-fim,  a.  [Gr.  Xtm^  (kpls), 
g'-nil.  Xtniooi  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  Kapv^f 
{Lunton)  =  a  nut.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Lcpidocaryeae 
(q.v.).     It  contains  two  Brazilian  palms. 

Ifip'-i-do-Chlbre,  «.  [Or.  \fni'i  (Upls),  genit. 
\eiri&tyi  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  \\iiip6i  {cfUCros) 
=  green.  1 

A/in. ;  An  impure  Ripldolite  (q.v.).  [Dana's 
Prochlorile  (q.v.).  J,  from  llount  Pisgali,  Tcn- 
nefcsee. 

Igp-i-do-cro'-yite, ».  (Gr.  A*irtV  (tepi«),  genit. 
Ktviio^  {Irjiidos)  =  a  scale,  and  Kpoxii  (krokU) 
=s  ft  flbre  ;  Oer.  Upidokrokit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Goethite(q.v.),  in  fibres 
consisting  of  more  or  less  distinct  scales, 
■onietiines  divergent 

iSp-I-dO'den'-droid^,  «■  pi.  [Gr.  Ann't 
(Upia),  gi-nit.  K<ni6o%  (tejjidoa)  =^  &  scale;  4tV- 
Cfiov  (dejidron)  =^  &  tree,  and  ciioc  (tid'j»)=. 
fonn.  J 

J'alimnt. :  A  group  of  fossil  Lycopodiai-^n, 
1yi»e  Lepidodenilron.  ItJ^cliief  genera  are  I^- 
pluodirndron  ami  l>e|>idoi>hloioM. 

"TLe  l^'ido  lendr'AtU  niiil  .Hl/1ll:«rol4«  Fi&v«  iiowjlu 
the  TrU^I  •.'/iiii'leuly  dU»|»pewcd."— .V»cAo/*/n  ;  /*a- 
Immt.,  U.  U4. 

I5p  I-do-den'-dron,  «.  |Gr.  XtvU  (Url^X 
g.  nil.  A«iTtdo^  ( >;fi/7o.-«)  =  B  scale,  and  6<'yipoy 
hUndron)  =■  a  tree,  bo  called  from  the  mule- 
like  t*cat«  on  the  stem  left  by  the  falling  off  of 
the  leaves.) 

i'ahrol'Ot. :  A  genus  of  LycoiKMtiaca;.  It 
ConslstAOf  a  rylimlrical  stem  or  trunk  covered 
with  h-af-srars,  and  branching  dichotonfunly. 
Tiicre  is  a  large  central  pith  surrounded  by  a 
contitmoiiii  shealh  of  M^alariform  vcs<u;I)t,  thcfie 
Bgiin  licing  enveloiKKl  In  a  thick  lark,  mainly 
of  ba.Ht-tiiiHUC,  with  a  dense  outer  rind.  The 
tears  are  arrung*-d  In  a  quincunx  onter.  the 


branches  are  covered  with  very  numerous 
slender  pointed  leaves,  and  tlio  fr<K!tihcation 
cunsialed  of  Ixtpidostrobi  (q.v.).  The  siKires, 
as  Mr.  Carrutliers,  K.K.S.&c,  has  ascertained 
by  careful  meastiri'Mient,  are  no  larger  than 
tliose  <tf  modern  Lycopodiacea*,  which,  Hir 
Chas.  I.yell  )>oints  out,  must  have  tended  to 
facilitate  their  dilfusion  l>y  the  wind.  While 
modern  Lycopodiaceu'.  are  generally  herba- 
ceous trailing  plants,  n  stem  of  }.fpid<*den/iron 
St*:rn)}€rgii,t<iu\\f\  in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  New- 
ciLstle,  was  forty-nine  feet  long.  About  forty 
species  of  the  genus  are  known,  half  of  them 
from  Britain.  Lej-idodendron  is  supposed  to 
extend  fiom  the  Silurian  to  tlie  Pertnian, 
attaining  its  maximum  in  the  Carboniferous 
forniation. 

lep-I'do  gan'  old, 8.  &a.  ILki'idooanoidei.] 

A,  As  Bubstttntive. 

Zf>()l. :  A  llsh  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Lcpidoganoidei  (q.V-)- 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Lepidoganoidei, 

lep'-l-do-ga-noi'-do-i  ».  pi.     [Gr.  Xeni^ 

{ifj'Hi),  gi'iiit*.  AtTTitot  (lijido>)  =  A  scale,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  iiu7ioUlei.]     [Uanoid.] 

1.  /ool. :  In  Owen's  classilication,  fhe  seconrl 
sub-order  of  llio  thinl  or  Ganoidean  order  of 
llshes.  The  liody  is  covered  with  scales  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  the  cndi'Skolctnn  more  ftrless 
cuin]ili;ti-Iyossilied.  He  include' I  under  the  Lc- 
l»i(l(iganoidei  the  Allowing  raniilics  :  (1)  iJipte- 
rida;,  f'2)  Acanthodii,  (;',)Ca'laejinthi,  (4)  Ilolop- 
tychidie,  ('i)  PaUeoniscidse,  (H)  Kaurichthyida;, 
(7)  Caturidic,  (8)  Pycnodontes,  (0)  Dapedida.*, 
(10)  Lci>idotidie.  (U)  LoptolepidK*,  (12)  Mac- 
ropomidjp,  and  (1.1^  Sturioni<lffi.  (I'rof.  Own  : 
PaliEont.,  IHGn.)  (Nicholson,  &c.,  divide  the 
Lepidoganoids  into  live  sub-orders  :  (1)  Anii- 
ada;,  (2)  Ix-'pidostei,  (3)  I^i)idoj.|curidie,  (4) 
Crossopterygldte,  and  (5)  Acuntliodidac.  Nos. 
(3)  and  (5)  are  now  cxtmct 

2.  PuUmnt.:  The  IjCpidoganoIds  have  existed 
from  the  Devonian  period  till  now. 

lep'-K-do-gds-tcr, «.    [LEPADooAaTEn,] 

lep'-id-oid,  a.  &;a.     [Lepidoidei.] 

A.  Ah  buhftt.:  A  memtjer  of  the  family  Lcpi- 

doidei  (q.v.). 

B.  As  lid}.:  Belonging  1o,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  family  Lepidoidei :  as,  Upi- 
do'ul  scales. 

lep-i-dft'-de-i,  «.  pi  [Gr.  Xt-ni^  (lepls\  genit. 
Aeirt'iov  (lepUlt)s)  =  a  scale,  and  «lio«  (ciJos)  = 
form.  Named  from  their  great,  rhomboldal, 
bony,  enamelled  scales.) 

I'liUi^ont.  :  The  name  formerly  given  to  a 
family  of  Ganoid  (Ishes,  of  which  the  type  was 
l>ai>ediuii.  (Owen :  Compur.  Anut. ;  I'Uhes.) 
Found  in  the  Oolite. 

l^p'-I-do-litO,  ».  (Gr.  A<Tri«  (lrpl»),  gerdt. 
A<irt8o?  {lepUlos)  =  a  scale,  and  At'doc  (lit)ios)= 
a  st/me.j 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Muscovite  (q.v.).  be- 
longing to  the  Mici  group  (q.v.).  Crystalliza- 
tion, according  U)  ncent  Investigations  of 
Tschcrmak  and  von  Kokscliarow,  monoclintc. 
Cleavage  basal,  Inghly  eminent,  also  coarse  or 
line  scaly  granular.  Ilanlness,  2'5-4  ;  sp.  gr., 
2'B4-3  ",  lustre,  ]K*arly  ;  colour,  rose-red,  violet- 
grey,  lilac,  yellowisli.  Translucent.  Optic- 
axial  plane  pcr|>endicular  to  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry. Conii>os.  :  a  sillaite  of  alumina  and 
Sftrnctimcs  sesquioxide  and  protr)xide  of  iron, 
8*;squloxide  of  manganese  witli  the  j.rotoxi'le 
bases,  j»f)tash.  lithia,  and  sometimes  rut>tilia 
and  easia.  Fluorine  Isalso  presiint.  (Jccnrs  In 
granite  and  gneiss,  and  sometimes  associated 
witli  cassiteritc,  tounnaline,amblygonlt4;,  i:c. 

l£p-I-d$m'-£'lane,  ».    [Gr.  Xtird  (Ux/iji) »  a 

scale,  and  ^(Aa;  {mtUu)  «=  black.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  l>clonging  to  the  Mha 
group.  Crystal  I  tuition  monodiniu  Oi-tic 
axial  plane  laralbl  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 
Cleavage  Uisal.  eminent.  Hardness,  3  ;  sp.  gr., 
8;  lustre,  adamantinr,  inclining  to  vitrous, 
j>early.  Colour,  lilnck.  Streak,  gniylsh-green. 
Ol»aque.  Ji'tmewhat  brittle.  It  is  esiwntially 
an  inm-ixttflsh  ml'ii.  At  a  rc<l  heat  U.'coiiie« 
iirown,  and  fus^-M  t/i  a  blat^k  magu'-tic  globule. 
Ocx;uni  as  a  cnnntitiient  of  some  granites. 

Ifip-I-dO-plUO'-ite,  «.  [Or.  Xenii  (lepU\ 
genii,  /»wiV^«  (ttpidiM)  m  a  acale,  and  ^oicx 
(phaioi)  =s  brown.) 

Min,  :  A  variety  of  Wad  (q.v.)  fmm  Kama- 


don',  Thuringia,  with  a  tlncly  hbrous  and 
scidy  structure.  Very  soft.  8p  gr.,  2  80  to 
8"04;  lustre  silky;  colour  reddisli-brown  ; 
streak  shining.  Contjdns  MnOj,  6U-77,  MnO 
9M>,  CuO  ir48,  H.jO  210^,  which  corresi>onde 
in  the  f<trmuta  CuMiisOi^  +  V  aq. 

i£p-i-d6-pbl6i'-6«,  M.      [Gr.  Aeir.c  (itpux 

genit.  Xtiti6o^  (U'pidoif)  =  a  si-ale,  and  ^Aoidf 
{j<hlolos)  —  the  rind  or  bark  of  a  tree.) 

I'iiltrobut. :  A  genus  of  Lycopodlaceie,  akin 
to  U-pldodendron.  Found  In  the  Devonian 
and  tlie  Carboniferous  formations. 

IJSp  I-do-ploU'-r^A.  [Gr.  Xtir>^(lfj>ia),  genit. 
Aenifio?  {Irpiilos)  —  ascale,  and  »rAcv/>a(;'/fuTio) 
=  a  rib,  a  sidcj 

Palaont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepldoiiieuridu;  (qv.). 

iCp-i-do  plou'-ri  d8B,  a.  pi   1  Mod.  Ijit.,  Ac. 

IffHdni'Uiuiu)  (q.v.)  ;  l>at.  feni.  pi.  odj.  suff. 
-ido'.J 

I'aUmnt.  :  A  sub-order  or  family  of  Ganoid 
fishes,  suction  Lepidoganoidei. 

t  I2p-i-ddp'-tcr,  a.    (I<EPii>om:RA.] 

KnUtm.  :  An  Insectof  the  order  I.fpIdopt«m. 

iSp-I-ddp'-ter-a,  «.  pi  [Or.  A«»ri<  (Upia), 
geidt.  Affftiot  (IcpidoH)  =  a  scale,  aii<l  nrtpd 
{p'.f-ra),  pi.  of  TTTrpoc  (pteron)  —  a  feather,  a 
wing.     Hee  def.) 

Entom. :  An  order  of  Insects,  having  the 
wings  clothed  witli  scales  Implanted  In  th« 
wings,  with  their  margins  overlapping  other 
scales;  It  is  these,  and  not  the  wings  them- 
selves, that  are  so  gaily  coloured.  The  winga 
arc  four.  Tlie  mouth  consists  of  an  antlla,  or 
long  spiral  proboscis  or  tongue,  by  means  of 
which  they  feed  on  honey  in  the  nectaries  of 
flowers,  which  is  their  appnipriate  foiMl.  They 
undergo  a  comjilete  inetamorjihosls.  the  parent 
generally  depositing  her  eggs  on  some  pi  tit ; 
(ht'so  being  hatcher!  as  minute  caterpiiuirs, 
at  once  begin  to  eat  voraciously.  Increasing 
largely  In  size,  anrl  casting  llieir  skin  repeat- 
edly. On  ltca)ndng  fiUI  grown,  they  pass  Into 
the  chrysalis  state,  emerging  In  due  time  aa 
full-grown  winged  inHeets.  Knrmerly  they  were 
divided  into  three  Huborderstir  tribes  :  JluLler- 
flies.  Sphinxes  or  Ilawk-niolhs,  and  Moths,  the 
first  having  club  shaped  antennu',  the  second 
having  the  thickest  part  of  the  anl>«*nna*  to« 
wards  the  front,  nnd  tapering  In  lx»th  direc- 
tions, and  the  third  havitrg  them,  if  not 
feathery,  then,  becoitdng  gradually  thinner 
from  the  l»ase  to  the  ti|>.  The  butti'rtln;jt 
are  the  most  brightly  coloured,  and  fly  by 
day ;  the  sphinxes  of  less  brilliant  tliitti,  fly 
during  the  twilight;  the  moths,  nrinnally  of 
BomVjre  hue,  are  noctnrnid.  The  last  two  sub- 
orders are  now  coiTdilned,  and  only  two 
Itrlmary  divisions  recognised  :  (l)Uhopalocera, 
containing  the  Butterflies  ;  (2)  iIet<:rocera, 
comprising  Hawk-moths  and  Motha.  More 
than  ftO.OOO  Lepldoptera  are  known  ;  Dritalo 
contains  1,W(J  or  nif»re. 

Idp-I-ddp'teral,  Idp-I-ddp  tor  ofts.a. 

(Kng.  lepid07'tf:T  ;' -<il ;  -miM.]  ni  or  jH-rLaining 
to  the  Ij<"pidopt4;ni   (q.v  ). 

iSp  I  dSp'-tcr  Ut,  *.  (Mf-I.  Lat.  lepidop- 
t€r(f);  Log.  suit,  -ift.]  One  who  ntudlen  nr  la 
skilled  In  the  natural  hlst-.ry  of  the  Lepldop- 
Ura.     (Athenceum,  Oct.  14,  IWi2.) 

U'Pid''6  piU,  «.  (Gr.  X,,U  (ItpU).  genit 
A^rriio?  ilfpuit}»)=.^  scale,  and  rrui/i  (jitjiu)  m 
a  f<.ol.] 

Ichthy. :  A  geiiwof  Trlchlurldu*.  Upi'lnmtM 
caudiiina,  or  tirpj/reuM,  is  the  bcabbard  Fuih, 
found  In  the  British  seaa. 

I6p-l-dd-»ir'-in,  «.  [Or.  Xtms  (tfpU).  genft. 
AfiriAo«  (Upidos)  1^.  a  scale,  and  ffaipn*"  (wirM) 
=  a  siren;  hem  referring  to  an  amphibian 
genus  ] 

y.--f.    :      A     t-etlUS     .,f    (iHlieM     U  L  .1,^' i  hg     b.    th6 

,t  '  Mud- 

1  ^ren 

J.  .i«(ve 

threv  !•  '1  11*  tUi    iiv4.r  AmaZiiii. 

It  Is  (I  '"  I'r'dt.pteruM,  but  has 

only  fi.-  I'lnn   with   four  hil«r- 

VfMhgchfU.  ■  ■riisllryeB.ciVrnsI 

witli  fckln.     ri  e||  hIiohi  that  It 

Is  only  by  IIm  l  that  tl  U  nMvrd 

^l  )■«'  n  tinh  orel  !.>.:  .i  pjiilr.  Mr.  l>arwin 
b«-lirvp«l  tltat  llif  leoaon  whv  a  flsh  of  a  |«t- 
tern  wi  nnllunn  Iiaji  survived  Ik.  tbnt  It  Ik  an 
Inhaliilsnl  of  frmh  water,  wheie  th'*  ntiuggia 
fur  cxi^U-nc4>  la  le»a  iwvere  than  lu  tlie  ocean. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9CLU  chorus,  9hln,  bench:  go.  gom;  thin,  ^hls;  «ln,  of ;  oxpoct.  Xonophon.  oxUU    ph  -  t 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sban.   -tlon,  -slon  -  fttaOn;  -(ion,  -fion  -  xbtm.    -oloiu,  -tloos,  -slons  ^  sbtU.   -ble,   dio.  d:c.  -  bfU  d^l. 
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lepidosis— leptobarbus 


t  lep-i-do'-sls,  s.      [Gr.    Aeirt?  (lepis),    genit 
Aen-iSos  (Icpidos)  =  a  st'ale,  and  sutf.  -osis.] 
Pathol. :  A  skin  disease,  cliaracterized  by 
an  eriii'tion  ending  in  scales. 

lep"i-dd-sta'-chys,  s.  [Gr.  Xem?  ikpis), 
genit.  AeniSos  {icpai<>s)  =  a  scale,  and  <7Ta\us 
{stachus)  =  au  ear  of  corn,  also  woundwort. 
(Stachys.J 

£ot. :  A  genus  of  Scepacese.  The  wood  of 
Lepidostachtjs  Roxbnrghii,  an  Indian  tree,  is 
very  hard,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes. 

lep-id-6s-te'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lejndosUiiis) ;  Lat,  feni.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idte.} 

Idithy.:  American  Bony-Pikes  or  Garfishes, 
a  Ganoid  family.  They  have  a  flexible  body, 
and  a  head  moving  backward  and  forward  in 
a  way  impossible  to  other  fishes,  and  sucli 
rapidity  and  energy  of  movement  that  they 
can  make  their  way  up  tlie  rapids  in  a  river. 
The  reason  is  that  the  vertebne  are  not  cupped 
at  each  end,  but  have  a  rounded  articular  sur- 
face in  fiout,  with  a  concavity  beiiiiid.  In 
some  respects  they  ai)proach  reptiles.  They 
are  fresh-water  lislies  of  voracious  appetite. 
Habitat,  tlie  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 

lep-id-6s'-te-US,  s.  [Gr.  X«ir«  (lepis),  genit. 
Aejrico5  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  oaTeov  {osUoii) 
=  a  bone.  J 

ZooL :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepidosteidffi  (q.v.).  More  tlian  twenty  species 
have  been  described,  which  Dr.  Giinther  re- 
duces to  tliree.  Lepidostevs  viridiSj  L,  platy- 
stoinus,  and  L.  osseus. 

lep-i-dos'-tro-bus,  s.  [Gt.  XeTn's  (icpis), 
^citit.  AcTTiSos  {lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  trrpo^os 
{stiobos)  =  a  top.]    LStrobill's.] 

Pal(eobot. :  A  cone  from  the  Coal  Measures, 
usually  found  in  seams  or  nodules  of  clay- 
ironstone.  Tliey  are  often  coiupressed,  and 
consist  of  a  central  axis  surrounded  by  im- 
bricated scales  or  bracts,  eacli  containing  a 
sporangium  (spore-case).  They  have  been 
found  united  to  the  tip  of  the  bi-anches  of 
Lepidodendron,  proving  them  to  bethefruitof 
that  genus.     Type  Lejiidvstrobus  ornatus. 

lep  -  i  -  do' -  ta,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Gr.  AcTTiSwTDs 

{Lt/'idotos)  =  scaly,  covered  with  scales.] 

Zool, :  An  old  order  of  Amphibians,  so 
nearly  allied  to  Fishes  that  it  is  doubtful  in 
which  class  they  should  be  placed.  The  body, 
which  is  lish-like,  is  covered  with  scales. 
There  are  four  Inubs,  and  permanent  gills.  It 
contains  the  genus  Lepidosiren  (q.v.).  The 
same  as  Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

lep'-i-dote,  lep'-i-dot-ed,  a.    [Lepidota.] 
BoL  :  Tlie  same  as  Leprous  (qv.). 

lep-i-do'-ti-dBB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  Iepidot(us}; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idtr.] 

PakEont. :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  tenth  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub- 
order of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Oireii:  Pakcont.^ 
1860.)  They  have  two  rows  of  fulcral  scales  on 
the  margins  of  the  fins.  They  have  smaller 
teeth  tlian  tlie  Lepidosteidfp,  to  which  they 
are  akin  ;  their  lips  are  obtuse ;  the  tail  is 
homocercal.    None  are  recent. 

lep-i-do-ti'-ni,  $.  pi  [Gr.  Aewt'Swros  (lepi- 
dotos)  =  scaly.]   The  sameasLEPiDoiDEi  (q.v.). 

lep-i-do'-tiis,  s.    [Lepidota.] 

Paloeont.  :  Tlie  tjT>ical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepidotidfe  (q.v.).  It  is  believed  to  have  fre- 
quented both  rivers  and  sea  coasts.  Ringe 
from  the  Lias  to  the  Eocene.  Lepidotus  ginas 
is  from  the  Lias,  L.  ManUlli  from  the  Wealden, 
and  L,  deccancnsis  from  the  Oolite  (?)  of  India. 
{Q-uar.  JouT.  GcoL  Soc,  vli.  273,  &c.) 

lep'-i~le-mur,  s.     [Lat  lepi(dus)  =  elegant, 

graceful,  and  lemur  {q.w).^ 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Lemuroidea,  sub-family 
Leniurinse,  The  genus  contains  but  a  single 
species,  Lcpileraur  musielinus.  The  length  of 
the  tail — ten  inches — is  about  two-thirds  that 
of  the  liead  and  trunk.  The  cohiur  of  the  fur 
is  of  all  shades  of  red,  gray,  white,  and  yellow 
in  diflerent  individuals.  The  animal  has  no 
permanent  npper  front-teeth,  and  has  four 
mamniffi  instead  of  two.  Habitat,  Madagascar, 
where  they  are  hunted  by  the  natives  for  food. 

lep'-!s  (pi.  lep'~i-dea),  s.    [Gr.  Aen-w  {lepis\ 
genit.   Aen-iSo?   {}rpidos)  =  a  scale,  a  rind,  a 
husk,  from  AeVw  {le-po)  =  to  peel,  to  bark.] 
Bot. :  A  minute  scale,  consisting  of  a  trans- 


parent membrane,  attached  by  its  middle,  and 
having  a  lacerated  irregular  margin  ;  a  scurf 
seen  on  Eleagnus,  in  the  Pine-apple,  &c. 

le-pi^'-ma^  s.    [Gr.  =  that  which  is  peeled 
off;  peel.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
LepismidEB.  Lepisma  sacchnriua  is  silvery, 
like  a  little  fish.  It  is  found  in  Britain  on 
window-frames,  and  outside  on  decaying  wood. 

le-pis'-mi-dae,s.r?.  [Lat.  (fromGr.)?e;ji57n(a); 
fem.' pi.  adj.  suU.  -idic] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  insects,  order  Thysa- 
nvra  genuiua  (Brittle-tails),  The  body  is 
spindle-shaped,  generally  covered  with  silvery 
scales,  the  ai)ex  of  the  abdomen  with  bristles, 
the  sides  with  false  feet.  They  approach  tlie 
BlattidiE  among  Orthoptera.  They  are  found 
under  stones,  iu  moist  places  in  houses,  &c. 
They  run  fast,  and  some  can  leap. 

lep'-O-lite,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.    Ger.  lepollt.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Amphodelite  (q.v.). 

le-por'-i-dae,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  Upus,  genit.  lepor{is) ; 
fem.  pL  adj.  sutl.  -idte.] 

1.  Zool. :  Hares  and  rabbits.  A  family  of 
Rodentiff.  They  have  six  rootless  molais  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  and  five  iu  the  lower 
jaw,  each  molar  bemg  divided  into  lobes  by 
transverse  folds  of  enamel.  The  skull  is 
compressed,  the  ears  long,  the  inner  surface 
of  the  clieeks  with  short  hairs,  the  clavicles 
imperfect,  the  fore  limbs  with  five  and  the 
hind  ones  witli  four  toes,  the  soles  of  the 
feet  hairy  tlirougliout.  They  are  ditluscd 
throughout  the  world,  only  one  species,  how- 
ever, being  South  American.     [Lepus.] 

2.  Palfront. :  They  have  not  been  foimd 
earlier  than  the  Fiiocene. 

•  lep'-or-ine,  a.    [Lat.  Uporinus,  from  lepvs 

(gL-nit.  leporis)  =  a.  hare.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  hare  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

leporine-seal,  s,  A  name  used  by 
Pennant  for  wliat  is  ]irobably  the  Phoca 
barhnta  of  Fabricius.  Tawny  colour,  darker 
above  ;  the  young  supposed  "to  be  of  a  lighter 
hue. 

lep'-ra,  s.    [Gr.  Xenpa  (lepra)  =  the  leprosy  ; 
Lat.  iepr(B  (pl.).J 

1.  Bot. :  A  whit«  mealy  matter  exuding  or 
protruding  from  the  surface  of  some  plants  ; 
leprosy. 

2.  Path, :  A  cutaneous  eruption,  formerly 
believed  to  be  a  distinct  malady,  but  now 
re^rded  as  a  variety  of  psoriasis  or  the  de- 
chning  state  of  that  skin  disease. 

lepra-elephantia,  s. 

Path.  :  True  leprosy.  [Elephantiasis, 
Leprosv.] 

le~pra'-ll-^  s.     H^t,  leptice)  =  the  leprosy ; 
fern.  sing.  adj.  sutf.  -alia.] 

Zool  £  PalcEont. :  A  large  genus  of  Mem- 
bran  iporae.  Found  from  the  Cretaceous 
period  till  now. 

*  le-prar'-i-a,  s.   [Lat.  lepr((B)  =  the  leprosy; 

fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  An  obsolete  genus  of  Lichens,  founded 
not  on  permanently  distinctive  ciiaracters, 
but  on  a  morbid  state  of  various  lichens  be- 
longing to  diflerent  genera.  Any  lichen  of 
whi»;h  the  crust  had  decayed  into  a  dusty 
mass  was  called  Lepraria.  Lepraria  chlorina 
is  used  in  dyeing. 

lep'-rose,  a.    [Leprocs.] 

But.  :  Having  a  scurfy  appearance. 

*le~pr6s*-i-ty,  s.    (Eng.  leprous;  -ity.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  leprous. 

2.  A  scale. 

"  If  the  cniditieB.  Imparities,  and  Jeproaicie*  of 
met.ll?>  were  cured,  they  would  become  gold."— Sacon: 
Sal.  Bitt.  S  a26. 

lep'-ro-^,  *lep-ro-sie,  s.    [Eng.  uprom; 

Pathol. :  A  chronic  disease,  usually  charac- 
terized by  shining  tubercles  of  various  sizes, 
from  dusky  red  to  livid  white,  thickening  of 
the  skin,  wrinklingand  roughness  of  the  body, 
loss  of  hair,  with  offensive  perspiration,  loss 
of  feeling,  ulceration  and  death  of  parts.  The 
voice  in  bad  cases  is  nasal  and  hoarse,  the  eyes 
fierce  and  staring.  Two  forms  are  described — 
the  tuberculous,  and  the  anesthetic  or  non- 


tuberculous.  Leprosy,  which  is  well-nigh  ia- 
cuiuble,  isconnnun  to  the  East  and  West  Indiee 
but  is  happily  unknown  iu  this  countrj'. 

lep-rous,    a.      [Fr.     lepreux,    fron    2«pr0  = 
a  leprosy;  Sp.,  Fort,,  k.  Ital.  leproso.\ 

1.  Ord.  Laivj. :  Affected  with  leprosy; 
covered  with  white  scales. 

"  Au<l  be  I'Ut  his  hfuid  iuto  bis  Irosom  :  and  when  h& 
tO'>k.  it  out,  behold,  his  houd  waa  h'proui  aa  auuw.* 
Exodut  tv.  6. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  minute  pellate  scale* 
or  with  spots,  as  the  foliage  of  Eleaguua ; 
lepidote  ;  allected  by  lepra  (q.v,). 

*lep'-rous-ly,  arfr.     [Eng.  leprous;  -ly.]    In 
a  leprous  manner  ;  like  a  lei>rosy. 

"How  leprouits 
That  office  would  have  cling'd  uutt-  yom-  foi-ebead." 
T'junieiiT  :  KuBenger's  7'r-ijtdif.  T. 

leprously  -  silvery,  leprously  - 
white,  ('. 

Bot. :  Covered  with  silvery  scales  or  scurf 
resembling  tlie  leprosy.     (Paxtoiu) 

leprously-toznentose,  a, 

Bot. :  Covered  with  shaggy  do^m,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  leprosy. 

* lep'-rous-ness,  s.    [Eng,    leprous;  •ness.l 
The  quality  or  st^te  of  being  lepious ;  leprosity. 

*  lep-ry,  *  lep-rye,  s.     [Leper.]     Leprosy. 

"  Tlie  hiwe  of  nature  infected  thou  bast  wltk  ft 
Upri/e.—liale  :  Thre  Lawei.    iU8h) 

lept-,  pref.     [Lepto-.] 

lep-ta-den'-i-a,  s.    [Mgd.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
icpt-^  and  Gr.  abifv  (ndin)  =  a  gland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacea?,  tribe  Sta- 
pcliffe.  It  consists  of  erect  leafless  shmbs  or 
twining  leafy  ones,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  Lej^tadcnia  Sixti-tium,  a  small 
bush  gi-owingin  the  Himalayas,  yields  an  ex- 
cellent fibre,  not  much  affected  by  moisture, 
for  ropes, 

lep-tan'-drin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  kptmidr(a) ;  -  i».) 
Chem:  A  peculiar  crvstalline  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  Leptandi-a  virginica, 
a  North  American  plant  belonging  to  the 
Scrophulaiiacese.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  from  its  etheiial 
solution  it  may  be  obtained  in  needle-shai>ed 
crystals.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  American 
medical  practice  as  a  cathartic,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  mercury. 

lept -er'-pe- ton,  s.     [Pref.  Upt-,  and  Gr^ 
ipirerov  (Jitrpeton)  =  a  reptile.] 

PcUfHoiU. :  A  genus  of  I^ibjTinthodouta, 
order  Heleothrepta,  of  which  it  is  the  sole 
known  representative.  The  skull  is  triangular 
with  a  tapering  snout,  the  orbits  cential,  the 
mandibular  symphysis  about  half  tlie  length, 
the  skull. 

lep'-ti-dss,  s.  pi     [Mod,   Laf.  lept(is);   Lat. 
fem.  pi.  acy.  suff.  -ida-.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera,  tribe  Nota- 
cantha.  It  consists  of  slender  insects  with  a 
long  abdomen  ;  antenna  very  short,  of  three 
joints ;  proboscis  sliort,  thick,  of  three  bristles; 
palpi  long  and  prominent.  Species  few.  They 
arc  small,  sluggish  insects,  often  with  spotted 
wings,  frequently  seen  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

lep'-tl-form,  a.    [Gr,  Aenrds  (/ep(o«)=  slender, 
andjbrma  =  form.] 
Entom. :  Of  slender  fonn  ;  womi-sliaped. 
leptifonn-larv£e,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  Of  the  form  of  Lindia,  a  rotifer  of 
vermiform  body,  hexapodous  larvte. 

lep  -tis,  s.     [Gr.  XeiTTo^  {leptos)  =  slender.] 
Entom. :   The  tj'pical  genus  of  the  family 
Leptidge,     Leptis  vcnmlco  is  said  to  make  pit- 
falls in  the  sand  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
its  prey,  after  the  manner  of  the  ant-lion. 

lep'- to-,  lept-,  pre/.     [Gr.  Xerrrds  (leptos)  = 

peeled,   husked,   tine,   small,  thin,   delicate.) 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

lep  -  to  -  bar  -  bi-  nse,  lep-to-bar-bi'-na^ 

5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptolarb(ns) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  'ince,  or  neut.  -iiui.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-family  of  Cyprinidse  (Carps). 
Tlie  lateral  line  runs  along  the  lower  half  of 
the  tail ;  the  dorsal  is  opposite  the  ventral 
fin.    There  are  four  barbels. 

lep-to-bax'-bus,  s.     (Pref.  lepto-,  and  Lat. 
larba  =  a  beard.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  fother;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  nnite.  cur,  rule,  fftll ;  try,  Sfriaji.    »,  oe  ^  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Iew. 
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Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  sub- 
family Leptobarbiiiie.  Only  known  species 
Leptobarbus  Havenii,  from  bumutra  auil 
Uoiiieo. 

lep-'6-car'-<U-i,  lep-to-car'-di-a,  s.  vl 

ll'ief.  leplo- ;  Gr.  KoftUa  (kardia)  —  the  heart, 
and  Lat,  masc.  or  neut.  pi.  ;id.i.  suff.  -ii,  -in.] 
Ichthy. :  A  division  of  tlshes,  containing,' 
tbnse  with  thin  hearts.  There  is  but  one 
order,  Pharyngobranchii  (q.v.),  with  two  spe- 
cies.   [Amphioxus.] 

lep-td-cepll'-a-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
jiief.  /f/'i<*-,  and*  Gr.  Ke^aXr^  {ki-pltaii)  =■  the 
head.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Mura;nid8e.  Upto- 
cephalus  M<rrrUii  is  a  long,  thin,  compressed 
fisi)  like  a  piece  of  tape  or  a  worm.  The  anal 
and  dorsal  lius  are  conaected  with  tha  tail. 
It  is  British. 

ISp-t6-9eph'-ar-l3^,  s.  [Pref.  lepto- ;  Gr. 
Ke</>aAtj  {kt}ihale)=i\ie  head,  and  Eng.  suff.  -y.] 
Anthrop.:  A  term  introduced  by  Prof. 
Aeby,  of  Benie.  to  denote  the  possession  of 
en  extremely  narrow  tyjie  of  skull,  such  as  is 
found,  witli  some  exceptions,  among  the  races 
of  the  southern  hen-isiihere.  "It  is  remark- 
able that  the  GreeidanUtrs,  thongli  a  liiph 
northem  people,  possess  the  most  decidedly 
narrow  skulls  which  exist." 

"Platj'ceiihftly  bIaiuU  opiiOBcd  to  teptocepfinly, 
thoQKh  coiiiiect*d  «itli  It  liy  k'"'!"'^'  trkiisitions,"— 
Vofft :  Lectitrts  im  JJan  (eU.  Uiuit).  l'.  30. 

lSp-td-9er'-i-daB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  lepto- 
cerins);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  a-Ij.  snfl".  -iJre.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Triclioptera,  division 
^qniitalpia.  The  antennae  are  long  and 
Blender;  tlie  maxillary  palpi  strongly  liairy, 
usually  ascending ;  the  tail-joint  long  but 
simple.  They  foVm  a  cylindrical  elightly- 
cur\'ed  case  of  sand  grains,  sometimes  with 
long  twigs  attached  to  it. 

lep  - 169'- er  -  US,  s.  [Pref.  kpto-,  and  Or. 
(C€po?  (/.fr<i.s)  =  a  horn.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leptoceridte. 

lep-to-ddc'-tSrl,  lep-to-dic'-tj^le,  s.  [Pref. 
i-pto-,  and  Gr.  la.KTvKos  (jUiktulos)  •=  a  fingci- ; 
Fr.  kptodactyU.]  An  animal  or  bird  having 
slender  toes. 

lep  td-ddc'-tyl-ous,  a.  [LEPTODAcryL.] 
li;iving  slender  toes. 

Iep-ta-der-i'-ns9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lepto- 
ihrius}  (q.v.);  L;it.  fem.  I'l.  adj.  suft".  -i7itE.] 

Entiin.  :  A  subfamily  of  Silphida;.  It 
consists  of  blind  Uavc-bccth-s  from  the  dark- 
est parts  of  the  caves  of  Carniula. 

iSp  to-der'-iis,  s.  [Pref.  Upto-,  and  Gr.  6c>as 

{dents)  =  the  skin.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family l^'ptoderin;L-  (<i.v.). 

lep-to-glos'-sa,   «.      [Pref.  Ir}>t0',  and   Gr. 

yAwtrtra  (<jl6ssa)'=.  the  tongUC.] 

Zovl. :  [FiesiLiNGUiA]. 

iSp-to-lep'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  lej-to- 
fi,7'(is);   I^it.  frm.  pi.  adj.  suir.  -ida:.] 

I'ala-ont. :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  eleventh  family  of  his  Lepidogauoidei,  a 
flub-oi-der  of  Ganoidcan  llshes.  (Uwen  :  i'n- 
lm»it.,  1860.)  They  have  obtuse  teeth,  and  a 
honmcLTcal  tail.  They  occur  in  the  Secondary 
formations. 

iSp-tdl'-S-pis,  «.    [Pref.  lepto;  and  Gr.  Aerrw 

(fc/>u'*)  =  a  M-nU-.J 

Pala-ont. :  The  tyiiiral  genus  of  the  family 
I.#eptoU!pidfl3  (q.v,).  Us  species  arc  from  tho 
Lias. 

•  Ifip-td-lo-M-O'-se,  s.  pi     [Mod,   Lat.  lepto 

l<jln(nm)  ;   Lat.  frm,  ]i[.  Jidj.  sulf.  -ca] 
Hot. :  An  old  tribe  of  Ctesitlpincaj. 

•  lgp-td-16'-M-ftm.  s.  (Pr<f.  lepto;  and  Or. 
Ao^oc  ilohos)  =  tho  lobe  or  lower  i)art  of  tlio 
ear,  a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tlie  tribe  Lc])to- 
loMeie  ((i-v.).  It  is  now  merged  In  tho  gcinm 
Glycine. 

■  13p-tdl'  6~f^,  *.     [Or.  \«irroXoyia(lri>lolnfiia) 

=  a  nubtle  disroiirse,  quibbling;  fn»m  Xtnro^ 
{Irptoa)  =  line,  and  X&yo^  (icgus)  =  a  disrourhe,  J 
A   hmg,    tcdioUH,    and   minute    discourse    on 


mattcTB  of  little  or  no  moment;  miicb  ado 

about  nothing. 

lep-to-mer'-i-a,  f.  [Gr.  A«nTo/i<p^5  (Up- 
tomeris)  =  composed  of  small  j'articles  ;  pref. 
lej/to-f  and  /lepM  {jneros)  =  a  part,) 

Bot. :  A  genus  -f  SantiUaccie,  consisting  of 
shrubs  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  broom. 
About  twenty  species  are  known  :  they  are 
from  Australia.  Leptomeria  Billardieri,  a 
broom-like  Tasmanian  plant,  has  an  acid  fruit 
well  fitted  to  allay  thirst. 

lep'-tdn,  s.  IGr.  Xtirrov  (Upton)  =  a  minute 
piere  ol  money  (about  one-fuurth  of  afartliiug), 
from  Aeirros  {lejilos)  =  thin.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Lucinidae.  The  shell  is 
suborbicular,  compressed,  smooth,  or  sha- 
greened.  The  foot  is  thick  and  tapering.  Fifty 
species  are  known,  from  Britain,  America,  &c. 
Tliey  are  from  the  Laminarian  and  Coralline 
zones.  There  are  five  fossil  specips,  from  the 
Pliocene  onward.     (S.  t.  Woodward.) 

^  I.epton  squamosum  and  L.  convexum  are 
British. 

lep-to-phi'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  leptop7i(is) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ino.], 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Bell  to  a 
sub-family  of  Colubridic. 

lep'-to-phis,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  oif>t« 
{P2)his)  =  a  serpent.] 

Zoot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Leptophina. 

lep-top'-ti-liis.  s.  [Pref.  Upto-^  and  Gr. 
TTTt'Aov  {ptilon)  =  a  featlier.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ciconiidae,  Leptoptilus 
Argala  is  the  Adjutant,  and  L.  marabou^  the 
African  Adjutant.     [Adjutant.] 

lep'-td-rhine,  tt.    [Lat.  Icptorhinus,  from  Gr. 
AcTTTo?  {lejtos)  =  .small,  slender,  and  pi^(rhis), 
genit.  pa-OS  (Mitios)  =  the  nose.] 
Pal(ront. :  Having  a  small  nose. 

"  The  Etruskaii  rliluoceroB  has  been  replnCMl  by  the 
Irjjf'irhiiie,  i>r  siiiHU-iioaeU  rh i iiuLtiMa  ut  Uweu." — 
Dawkint.  Earlu  J/-01  In  Brtla.n.  cli.  vi, 

leptorhlne-rhlnooeros,  s. 

Fdlicont.  :  lihinoceros  lc}>torhinos  (Owen),  R. 
hemitivchus  (Falconer).  A  two-horned  rhino- 
ceros, having  slentler  nasal  bones  and  the 
nostrils  separated  by  a  partially  ossitied  sep- 
tum. It  was  of  more  slender  nuke  than  K. 
ticho7-hinus.  It  is  found  in  the  Post  Pliocene. 
It  occurs  In  cavern  deposits  in  Uiu  'Ihanies 
valley. 

lep-tOr'-i-a,  S.  [Gr.  AeTrrd?  (Itptos)  =  thin. 
Hue,  delicate,  and  0,-0?  (horos)  =  boundary  (?).  J 
ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Corals,  family  Astreida\ 
The  calices  are  elunijated  and  deep.  Found 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  whence  they 
are  often  brought  to  this  country. 

lcp-td-sper'-me-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lepto- 
bpermum;  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -fc".] 

B'lt. :  A  tribe  of  Myrtaceie,  having  capsular 
instead  of  baccutc  fruit. 

Icp-to-Bper'-miiin,  a.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr. 
tTTttpixa  (xpcnna)  =  seed.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  tribe  Lepto- 
fipermete.  They  have  small  leathery  doited 
leaves,  and  llve-lobed  calyx,  n  corolla  with 
live  rounded  petjils,  and  a  four-  or  five-celled 
ovar>'.  Tho  leaves  of  J.epto»])ennum  Uinigerum, 
a  large  tree,  is  c.illed  the  Tea-plant,  tho  early 
settlers  in  Tasmania  having  used  tho  leaves  as 
a  substitute  for  ordinary  tea  leavea. 

lop-td'-tC^,  s.     [Gr.  Afirrds  (ifp(o»)  =  slender, 

an  allubiun  to  the  leJives.J 

But. :  A  genus  of  Brazilian  Orchids,  tribo 
Epidendreic.  The  fruit  of  Leptutcs  bUvlor  id 
used  to  flavour  ice-cream. 

iSp'-to  thrlx.  s.    [Gr.  \<rrr6epi$  (leptothrix)  = 

with  line  liuu'.l 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  confervoid  AIkto,  onler 
Schizomycetes.  O'lioiiu.)  Microscopical  i»a- 
rasitic  plantj*.  Leptothrix  bucxulu^  consists 
of  very  delicate  traimparvnt  niument-s.  Often 
found  hi  tho  buccal  mucus  of  heallhy  nei- 
HoiiH,  as  well  ns  in  Ihi*  inflamed  jmrts  in  diph- 
theria, cH|>ecla]ly  in  thu  nmrning. 

Ifip-ti-tri-chd'-^S-jo,  t.  pt.    [Gr.  AffTTdepif 

[Irptothrix).    genit.    Atn-Torptvo?    (leptotrichos) ; 
at.  fern.  pi.  mlj.  sulf.  •a<"«p.l 
Bot.  :  A  Aiuiily  of  oporcuhit^'d  apocari>ou8 
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mosses,  brauching  by  innovations,  or  with  the 
fertile  surjiuits  several  times  divided  ;  leaves 
without  alar  cells.  Capsule  oval  or  cylindri- 
cal, sometlmee  naked;  operculum  concave  or 
subulate. 

lep-tdt'-ri-<!bum,  s.    [LErrornnix.) 

Bo'any  : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leptotrl- 
chacese. 

2.  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi. 

Ifip-tur'-a,  *.  [Pref.  Upto-,  and  Gr.  ovpa  (oura) 
=  a  Ui.il] 

Eritoia.  :  A  genus  of  longicom  Beetles,  tribe 
Cerambycidw.  'Ihey  may  l>e  seen  in  the  early 
part  of  summer  on  Umbelhferse,  composites, 
roses,  &c.  Lcptura  aiirtilenta  and  L.  qruuiri- 
/asclaia  are  from  the  New  Forest. 

lep-tiir'-i-dse,  ?.    [Mod.  Lat  leptur(a);  Lat. 

lem.  pi.  adj.  sull".  -iiice.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Swainson,  a  family  ot 
Capricornes,  He  divided  it  into  the  sub- 
families Callichrominte,  Lei»turin8e.  Nccyda- 
lina?,  Dasycerinre,  and  Stenucorina;.  It  is 
now  merged  in  tho  Cerambycida. 

lep-tiir-i'-nao,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  l(ptur(a): 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itia;.] 
Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Lepturida:  (q.v.X 

(Swainson.) 

lep-tiir-US,  ».  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  ovpa 
(oum)  ~  tail.  So  named  from  its  slender  tail- 
like  spikes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  sub-tribe  Hordea- 
ceie.  L.fdi/vrmis  is  British.  There  are  two 
varieties,  L.Jili/ormis  proper,and  L.  incurvattis. 

*  lep'-tus,  8,  [Gr.  AeiTTos (Itptos)  —  small,  flue, 
thin.] 

Zool.:  An  old  genus  of  Arachnida,  family 
TrombididEB  (Harvest-mites),  founded  oa 
young  six-legged  specimens  of  what,  if  ma- 
ture, would  have  been  eight  legs,  and  iM'oa 
I'laced  in  the  genus  Tetranychus.  The  Har- 
vest-Viug  was  called  Leptns  autumnalis.   [llAa- 

VCST-BL'O] 

lep-u-ran-dra,  s.    [Gr.  Aorvpoc  (lepuros)  — 

in  a  hu>.k  or  rind,  and  ai'^p  (aner),  genit. 
dffipb;  (andros)  —  a  man.  a  sLimen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarpacem.  Sacks  are 
made  from  the  wood  in  the  west  of  India. 
[Sack-tree.] 

le'-piis,  s.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Gr.  Aa-yuf  (logos) 
=  a  hare.] 

1.  /l5(ron. :  The  Hare.     One  of  the  fifteen 

ancient  southeiu  consignations,  and  one  of 
the  original  forty-eight  cousCellaLious.  It 
joins  Orion  on  the  south. 

2.  Zool. :  The  tynicjd  genus  of  the  family 
Leporidie  (q.v.).  Tiiree  species  are  British, 
I.epus  enrojMsus,  the  Common  Hurc,  L.  varia- 
hilLt,  the  Mountain  Hare  [Uabe],  audi,  cuni- 
cultis,  the  Rabbit  (q.v.). 

3.  Palfrmit. :  Occurs  iu  the  Pliocene  and 
Post  Pliocene  of  Kurope  nn4l  both  North  and 
South  America,  also  perhajw  iu  the  Miocene 
of  Europe. 

■lere,  a.     [Lnen,  a.) 

"lere,  J.    [Loiu:(i), ».] 

•lero,  r.(.  [A.S.  Id-mn :  Icel.  Idm;  Dot. 
Iffren;  Sw.  /ura;  \)i\\\.  latrt :  Oer. /(Amt.]  To 
leach. 

"  Cuiiatiuitrn  K'tte  &1ko  lit  JenuAlein  clilroboa  rare. 
And  wydo  ftbouto  «llw  wbf.  I'hruteiulom  t.>  /•r»." 
H.  OioucMlmr,  ^  17. 

*ler6d,  'lorld,  a.    [hv-wv^v.]    Learned. 

"  Th«  Ivriti  auil  the  IcwUl  that  woiiitcO  hi  tliraouth.* 
It»b«rttif  Urune.  |i.  SIL 

l&:-o'-n(^  s.     [A  native  wonl.l 

Bot.,  Comm..  «fr. :  A  species  of  Rnjanta.  The 
roots  are  eaten  in  Snn  Uonnngn  like  |K>tat(>ea. 

ler'-i-a,  *.  [Named  by  Do  CandoUo  after  hte 
friend' M.  Luri.) 

Hot.  :  The  Ivpical  genus  of  the  tribo  Lariea 

(q.v.). 

lor-I-6'-ce»  s.  }tl.     [Mod.   Lat,  Ur\(a);  XjbX. 
lent.  pi.  ailj.  huII.  •rtr.] 
Hot. :  A  triU«  of  Lablatinomt  or  MutiKt-ireoi. 

ler  -  naa' -  a  -  dtD,  *.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  Unmxi; 
Lat  fem.  i>l.  nilj.  sun.  -<>>'"'] 

Zo->l, :  A  fnmtly  of  Cnistaconnii,  onlor  Ci>i>o- 
podn.    Till'  femjiIcH  fasten  ihenisrlTox  tu  tlie 


boU,  b6^;  p<^t,  Jd^l;  oat,  ^ell,  otaorua,  ^hin,  bon^h;  go,  gom:  tbln,  (his;  Bin.  af :  oxpoot.  ^onophon,  es^Ut.    -lAg. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  slian.   -tlon«  -alon  =  shtLn;  -(ion,  -f  Ion  =  shOn.    -oloua,  -tloua,  -aioua  ^  mhiiM.    -bio.  -<Uo,  Ac.  -  b^l,  dcL 
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eyes  and  other  parts  of  th.-  bodies  of  various 
fishes,  some  bv  the  footjaws.  others  by  horns, 
and  yet  others  by  a  round  button  formed  by 
two  Ion,'  appendages  of  the  thorax.  They 
are  said  to  deprive  the  aiiimala  on  which  they 
are  parasitic  of  vision.  Tliey  look  lil<e  worms, 
while  the  males  more  resemble  the  crustacean 
type. 
ler-nse'-an^  s.  pi  [Lat.  Uniea,  and  Eng. 
&c.  pi.  sutr.  ■a}is.] 

Zool. :  The  family  Lernaada  (q.v.). 

•lerne,  i-.(.    [Leabx.] 

ler-ne  -»,  ler-nsB'-a,  s.    [Lat.  Utwzus,  of 

or  belonging  to  Leriia,  a  grove  and  lake  of 

Argolis,  the  abode  of  the  Hydra,  a  monstrous 

serpent  killed  by  Hercules.] 
Zool. :   The   typical   genus  of  the    family 

Lernaeadae  (q.v.). 
ler-ni-lite,  s.     [Named  from  Lerni,  where 

found,  and  Gr.  Ai'«os  =  (iil/ws)  a  stone.) 

.Will. :  Schrauf  gives  this  name  to  a  vermi- 

culite  (q.v.)  analysed 'by  Cooke  and  found  at 

Lerni,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

ler'-ot,  s.     [Fr.,  a  dimin.  of  7oir  (q.v.).] 

ZmI.  :  Myoxtis  nitela,  the  Garden  Dor- 
mouse. Habitat.  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  extending  through  Germany  to  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  It  resembles  the 
loir  in  habit,  but  is  somewhat  smaller.  [Dor- 
mouse.] 

ler'-ret,  s.  [Etym.  doubtftil.]  A  kind  of 
lari'e  tisbing-boat,  peculiar  to  the  Island  of 
Portland.     (Tivies,  Dec.  22,  18S1.) 

•Ie5e(l)r.(.    [Lease  (2),  ti.)    To  glean. 

•  lese  (2),  t).l.    [Lose.) 

•lese,  s.    [Leash.] 

•lese.  n.     [A.S.  !eds.]    False,  untme. 

lese-majesty,  s.    [Leze  Majesty.] 

le'-Sion,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  (tesion^m,  accus.  of 
U/siu  =  a  hurt,  an  injury,  from  Icesus,  pa.  par. 
of  hvdo  =  to  hurt.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  hurt,  an  injury,  a 
wound. 

U.  Technitally: 

1.  Path. :  Any  morbid  change  produced  by 
external  or  by  internal  causes  in  the  continu- 
ity, the  situation,  the  connective  conforma- 
tion, or  structure  of  any  tissue  or  organ. 

"The  lesions  which  arise  in  the  pi 
constitate  the  priuciijal  source  of 
Tweedie.  In  Cydo.  of  Fract.  Med. :  Fever. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  degree  of  harm  or  injury 
done  to  the  interests  of  a  minor,  or  of  a  person 
of  weak  capacity,  necessary  to  entitle  him  to 
reduce  or  set  aside  the  deed  by  which  he  has 
suffered. 

les'-ley-itc,  s.  [Named  by  Lea  after  J.  P. 
Lesley;  suff.  -ite  (iUin.).] 

Mill.  :  A  soft  fibrous  mineral  found  with 
conin.lum  at  Unionville,  Pennsylvania.  Cor- 
responds very  closely  in  physical  characters 
and  chemical  composition  to  ephesite  (q.v.). 

les-pe-de'-za,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Lespedez, 
a  1.  inner  governor  of  Florida,  and  a  great 
patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  cf  Papilionaceie,  tribe  and 
sub-trilie  Hedysarese.  It  consists  of  very 
8howy  flowers,  .about  twelve  species  of  whi<-h 
are  cultivated  in  Britain.  Lespedeza  striata, 
the  Japan  Clover,  is  a  valuable  American 
fodder-plant. 
'  less,  con}.    [Unless.)    Unless. 

"Leu  Philomel  will  deign  a  song." 

.WtWOH.-  IlPerueroeo. 

-less,  suff.  [A.S.  -Uds;  Goth,  -laus;  Icel. 
-to«j» ;  O.  S.  -los ;  O.  H.  Ger.  -ioos,  -los  all  = 
loose  (q.v.).]  A  suffix  commonly  used  in 
English  to  foim  adjectives  with  a  negative  or 
privative  meaning  ;  as,  father,  father/e5s  = 
having  no  father ;  faith,  faithJess  =  destitute 
•f  faith,  &c. 

less,  °lasse,  *lesse,  *les,  a.,  adv.,  k  s. 

[A.S.  liesM  (a) ;  Ires  (adv.),  cogn.  with  O.  Fris. 
Ussa  =  less.  LtEssa  is  for  Urs-ra,  and  is  the 
comparative  from  a  root  las,  which  appears  in 
Goth,  lasiws  =  feeble  ;  Icel.  lasina  =  feeble, 
ailing ;  lasna  =  to  become  feeble,  to  decay. 
Less  is  used  as  the  comparative  of  little,  but 
is  from  an  entirely  diflerent  root.)  [Least, 
Little.  ) 


e  progress  of  fever 
of    uanger." — I>r. 


A.  As  adj.  :  Smaller ;  of  less  size,  extent, 
or  amount ;  not  so  large  or  great. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree  ; 
not  so  much. 

'■  Sot  iMj  batter'd  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  paiits  Uliou  the  ground. 

Pope:  Homer ;  Iliad  xxiii.  804. 

C  As  s^tbstantive : 

1.  A  quantity  smaller  than  another  ;  not  so 
much. 
'■  They  gathered  some  more,  some  teu." — Exod.  xvL  17. 
*  2.  A  younger,  an  inferior,  a  junior. 
"The  leu  ia  blessed  of  the  better."— tfeftrews  vit  7. 

*  less,  v.t.    [Less,  a.)    To  make  less ;  to  lessen. 

les-see ,  .'.    [Eng.  lease  (1),  v.  ;  -«.]    One  to 
whom  a  lease  is  gi-anted. 

les'-sen,  *  las-sen,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  less,  a.  ; 
-en.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  less  or  diminish  in  size,  extent, 
bulk,  number,  degree,  or  quantity. 

"  It  would  be  improper  to  pall  his  curiosity  by  let- 
leninij  his  surprise."  —  Qoldemith  :  The  Bee.  No.  1. 
(Iutrod.1 

2.  To  reduce  or  lower  in  dignity  or  qualit  y  ; 
to  degrade, 

"  Adieu.  youDg  prince ;  I  would  not  hear  a  wonl 
Should  !euen  thee  in  my  esteem." 

.idditon:  Cato.  iL  L 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  less ;  to  become  diminished 
in  size,  bulk,  extent,  number,  degree,  or  quan- 
tity ;  to  decrease,  to  diminish,  to  shrink. 

•'  The  mighty  chain  of  beings,  teuening  down 
From  lufinite  iterfection  to  the  brlnic 
Of  dreary  nothing."         Thomion :  Summer,  ast. 

*  2.  To  soar  up,  and  so  become  smaller  to 
the  sight. 

"They  did  not  only /esien.  but  fly  out  of  sight'— 
FuUer:   Worthies,  cK  x\i. 

less'-er,  a.  &  adv.  [A  double  comparative, 
formed  by  adding  the  comparative  suff.  -er  to 
less.} 

A,  As  adjective : 

X.  Ord.  Lanfj. :  Less,  smaller. 

"Make  greater  st*t«s  upoQ  the  tester  6e\z^' 

Ilantel:  CiHl  Wars,  K  vL 

2.  Music:  Minor,  as,  with  the  lesser  thii<l. 
In  the  minor  key  ;  lesser  sixth,  a  minor  sixtli. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  less  degree  ;  less. 

"  Some  a-vy  he's  mad  ;  others,  that  teuer  hat«  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fur)'."      .•'hftkesp. .   Macbeth,  v.  2. 

lesser  black-backed  gall,  s. 

Oriiilh.  :  Larus  fulvus,  a  British  gull,  re- 
sembling the  Black-backed  Gull  (lorus  inari- 
nits)  in  all  but  size. 

lesser-civet,  s. 

Zool. :  Viverra  pallida  (rasse),  an  seluroid 
mamma],  family  Viverridie.  Habitat ;  Ne- 
paul  and  Madras,  Java  and  Formosa,  and  parts 
of  China.  Colour  yellowish  or  brownish-giay, 
with  longitudinal  "bands  on  the  back  and  re- 
gular spots  on  the  side.  The  Uil— from  six- 
teen to  seventeen  inches  long— has  eight  or 
nine  complete  dnrk  rings.  Length  of  body 
and  head,  aliout  twenty-four  inches. 

lesser-egret,  s.    [LiTrLE-ECBEr.) 

lesser-guillemot,  s. 

Oruith.  :  The  Common  Guillemot,  Uria  troile. 
Q-arr.ll.) 

lesser  horseshoe-bat,  s.  [Horseshoe- 

BAl  .  ] 

lesser-imber,  s. 

Ormith.  :  The  Black-throated  Diver,  Colym- 
bits  jrcticus.     (,Yarrell.) 

lesser-pettychaps,  s. 

Ornilh.  :  Sylvia  rtifa.     (Fleming.) 

lesser-redpole,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  Common  Redpole,  Liiwta  Lin- 
aria. 

lesser-rorqual,  s. 

Zool.  :  Bateenoptera  rostratus,  a  fin-whale 
from  twenty-five  to  thirt.y  feet  long.  Habi- 
tat. North  Atlantic  and  .Vrctic  Oceans,  is  a 
summer  visitant  to  the  coast  of  Norivay,  aud 
has  been  met  with  in  British  seas.  [Bal^nop- 

TERA.] 

lesser  rufous-headed  tanager,  s. 

Ornith.  :  CalUste  cayana. 

lesser  sand-eel,  s. 

Ichthy. :  .immodytes  tobiantts. 


lesser-Shrew,  s. 

Zool.  :  Sorex  pyytiueus,  sometimes  called  the 
Pigmy  Shrew.  It  resembles  the  Comniun 
Shrew  in  everything  except  size,  and  is  the 
smallest  Britisii  mammal.     [Sop.ex.] 

lesser  spotted-woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Picus  minor,  also  called  the  I«lt 
Spotted  Woodpecker. 

lesser-tern,  s.    [Little-ter.n.) 

lesser  weever,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Trachinvsvipertt.     [Weever.) 

lesser  white-throat,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Curruca  sylviclla.     (I'rtrreU.) 
lesser  white-winged  gull,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Lams  Icclandicus. 

*  less'-es.  s.    [Fr   laissees,  from  laisser  =  tc 
leave.) 

Hn  nt. :  The  dung  or  excrements  of  the  boar, 
wolf,  or  bear. 

less'-on,   *  les-cun,  •  less-onn,  s.     [Fr. 
le(on,  from  Lat.   ((((ioiiem.  accus.   of  lectio  = 
a  reading,  from   lectus,  pa.    par.   of  lego— to 
read  ;  Sp.  leccion  ;  Ital.  lezione.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  exercise  done,  or  portion  of  a  book 
read,  repeated,  or  recited  by  a  pupil  to  a 
teacher  for  the  purposes  of  improvement ;  any 
portion  of  a  book  or  any  exeroi*e  given  by  a 
teacher  to  a  puiiil  or  learner  to  be  learned 
at  a  time  ;  sonietliing  learned  or  to  bele.irlied- 

2.  Instruction  given  to  a  pupil  at  one  time  : 
as.  To  give  six  lessons  on  the  piano. 

3.  A  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be 
read  during  divine  service. 

4.  A  precept,  maxim,  ordoctrine  inculcated. 
"  Emprinteth  wel  this  lesson  In  your  miude." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  9.069. 

5.  A  warning,  a  caution  :  as.  This  will  be  a 
lesson  to  liiiii. 

*  6.  A  severe  reprimand  or  rebuke  ;  a  scold- 
ing. 

II.  Jlf Ksic:  An  assigned  task,  an  exercise 
or  tune  for  the  voice  or  an  instrument.  The 
word  formerly  was  applied  to  exercises  (for 
the  harpsichord  or  other  instruments)  of  the 
character  now  known  as  suites  or  sonatas. 

"  Those  good  laws  were  like  goo*!  lessons  set  for  a  flut« 
out  ol  luue."— /'afifs.  On  Ireland. 

•  less'-on,  u.f.  [Lesson,  s.)  To  teach,  to  in- 
struct.   (Byrtm  :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  6S.) 

les-so'-ni-a,  «.    [Named  after  M.  Lesson,  the 

ornithologist.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucaceie,  tribe  Fuca- 
ce;e,  family  Laminaridae.  It  forms  large  or 
submarine  forests,  chiefly  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  According  to  Bury  St.  Vincent, 
Lessonia  frutescens  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
high,  with  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  th:gh. 
It  is  used  for  knife-handles,  tc,  but  will 
not  burn  as  firewood. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  South  American 
MotaciUinae  (Wagtails). 

lessor',  s.  [Eng.  (rase  (1),  t.  ;  -or.]  One  who 
grants  a  lease  ;  who  lets  any  land,  teneilicuta, 
ic.,  on  lease.    {Ayliffe  :  Farergon.) 

lest,  *  leste,  con,;'.  [A  shortened  form  of  the 
A.S.  expression  dhy  hcs  dhe  (later  thi  les  the)  = 
for  the  reason  less  that ;  where  dhy  (=  for  the 
reason)  is  the  instrumf-ntal  case  of  the  definite 
article.  Ices  =  less,  and  dhe  (=  that)  is  the  in- 
declinable relative.  At  a  later  period  dhy  was 
dropped,  liBs  became  les,  and  coalescing  with 
dhe  became  les  the,  then  Uste,  and  finally  lest.] 
For  fear  that ;  that  not. 

"  Ye  shall  not  eat  o(  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  U,M 
ye  die."- Wcti.  hi.  *.  *. 

•  lest,  v.t.  &«.    [LtsT.J 

•  lest,  s.    (LvsT.) 

•  leste  (1),  a.    [Least.) 

•  leste  ('2),  a.     [Last.] 

•  les'-ter-cock,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.)  (Se» 
extract.) 

"They  have  a  device  of  two  sticks  filled  with  corks, 
and  crosseil  flatK.ug.  out  u(  whose  luidst  there  ilscth  m 
thread,  aud  at  the  same  hangeth  a  aaU  ;  to  this  eugme, 
termed  a  lesrercock.  they  tie  one  eud  of  their  JHJUlter, 
80  as  the  wind  coming  from  the  shore  hlleth  the  sail, 
and  the  sail  carrieth  the  boulter  Into  the  sea.  which 
after  the  respite  of  some  hours  is  drawn  m  again  by  a 
cord  fastened  at  the  nearer  end."— Corew.-  Hurvey  tif 
Comvyatt. 


&te,  lat,  fare,   amidst,  wh^t,  faU,  lather:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine:   eo^pSt. 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mnt«.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  f6ll;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  —  e;  ey  -  a:  qu 


lestea— lethargied 
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USs'-te^,  >•.     LGr.  ArjoT^t  ilest€s)  =  a  robber.] 
Entum. :  A  genus  of  Libellulida;  (Dmyiou- 
flies).     The  species    have    brilliant   metallic 
bodies  and  wings. 

iSs-tor'-nis,  s.  [Or.  Atjo-tijs  (ItstU)  =  a  robber, 
and  opi'is  {amis)  =  a  bird.] 

Paltvonl. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds  onU-r 
OdontolCK.  Akin  to  Hesperornis  (q.v.).  Lrs- 
tornis  crassipes  is  found  in  the  American  Cre- 
taceous beds. 

Xes'-trtS,  s.  [Gr.  Atjot/di?  (lestrls),  a  peculiar 
fitrm  uf  AtjaTpiKos  (lestriKos)  =  i)iratic;il ; 
Atjo-ttjs  (lestes)  =  a  pirate,  a  buccaneer.] 

Oniitk. :  Skuas,  Skua-gulls.  A  genus  of 
prerJaceous  natatorial  birds,  family  Lariila?. 
The  bill  is  strong,  hard,  cylindrical,  formed  for 
cutting;  compressed.  cur\*ed,  and  hooked  at 
point,  base  of  upper  mandible  covered  witli  a 
cere.  Nostrils  towards  pointof  beak,  diagonal, 
narrow,  closed  behind,  pervious.  Legsstrong, 
naked  above  tarsi,  which  are  long ;  three  toes, 
palmated,  in  fiont;  hind. toe  small;  claws 
large,  strong,  and  much  curved.  Tail  slightly 
rounded  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  generally 
elongated,  sometimes  considerably.  The  genus 
is  found  in  noitherly  regions,  rarely  further 
Bouth  than  the  English  Channel ;  but  the 
Common  Skua  (Ustris  catarcwfes) has  been  met 
with  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

ISt  (1),  *  lete,  •  let-en  (pa.  t.  *  uu,  let,  *  leet, 

*  lette,  pa.  i>ar.  *  laten,  *  kten,  *  kte,  let),  v.t.  & 
i.  [A.S.  ItFtan,  Utan  =  to  let,  to  allow  (pa.  t. 
Ut,  leot,  pa.  ])ar.  Iwtten) ;  cogn.  with  li\xX.laten 
(pa.  t.  Ua,  i'a.  par.  gdaten);  leel.  lata  (pa.  t, 
Ut,  pa.  par.  Idtinn);  Dan.  lade  (pa.  t.  lod,  pa. 
ItBs.ladet);  Sw.  /^^t  (pa.  t.  liit,  pa.  par.  WUen); 
Goth,  letan  (pa.  t.  kiitot,  pa.  par.  Iftans) ;  Ger. 
lassen  (pa.  t.  licss,  pa.  par.  gelassen).] 
A.  Tra-nsitive : 

1.  To  cause.    (Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  23.) 

2.  To  pemiit,  to  allow,  to  suffer;  to  give 
leave,  power,  liberty,  or  authority  to. 

"  Pliiiraoh  aaid,  I  wlU  let  you  go."—Ezodua  viU.  28. 

If  In  this  sense  kt  is  followed  by  the  infini- 
tive without  the  sign  to. 
•  3.  To  leave. 

"So  hlKh  doctrine  I  lete  to  lUvIneB."— C7iauc«r; 
Ptrtones  7ale. 

4.  To  suffer,  allow,  or  permit  a  thing  to 
follow  any  course  or  to  remain  in  any  state. 

"  When  the  ship  wa«  caught,  and  could  not  l>ear  up 
Into  the  wlud,  we  l€t  her  drive."— ^i?£j  xxvll.  15. 

5.  To  grant  the  use,  occupation,  or  posses- 
sion of  on  payment  of  a  certain  stipulated 
rent ;  to  lease. 

"A  householder  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  It  oat 
to  husbandmen.'*— itfa^/ww  xxi.  33. 

6.  To  lend  on  hire  (generally  followed  by 
9ut) :  as.  He  lets  out  carriages. 

7.  To  give  out  on  contract ;  to  give  oat  to 
he  done  or  carried  out  at  an  agreed  rate  or 

£rice :  as,  To  let  the  building  of  a  house ;   to 
( a  contract. 

8.  Let  is  principally  used  in  the  Imperative 
mood,  with  the  following  difltrences  in  force  : 

(1)  Prayer,  entreaty,  desire,  wish  :  as,  "  I.tt 
me  die  the  di-ath  of  the  righteous,  and  Ut  my 
last  end  bo  like  his." 

(2)  Exhortation,  entreaty,  advice  :  "  Rise, 
let  us  be  gning," 

(3)  Pel-mission,  concession  ;  as,  Let  them 
remain. 

(4)  Command,  precept,  desire  ;  as,  ''Let  my 
people  go,  that  they  njuy  servo  me." 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  fnrbear,  to  cease,  to  leave  off. 

•'  Collfttino  unwltely  did  not  /«(  Ut  i-mlio." 

^haketp. :  /litpt  of  Lucrtce,  10. 

2.  To  be  offered  for  hire  :  as,  a  h'mso  to  let. 

S.  To  yield  a  rei-tnin  n-nt  y.^arlv  uy  being 
let .  afl,  A  hf.use  lets  fur  £100  a  year. 

^  1.  ToMnlone'.TohwWvxtfi  bo  or  to  remain 
withuut  interference ;  to  leave  alone  :  not  to 
Voucb  c,  interfere  with. 

Th  Insulting  hwij  of  Douglim  over  yoo." 

HhuhetiJ. :  \  Ilmry  I V..  v.  A. 

lAt  alone  Is  used  ndverbially  with  the  force 
Of,  not  to  take  into  account,  not  to  mention. 

2.  To  let  he  ;  To  let  alone  ;  to  suff-T  to  bo  as 
at  present.     Sometimes  used  absolutely,  as— 

•"  Im;  '-m,  let  \in  km  whelj 
blni.'    -.Hatthnw  xxvll.  i». 

3.  To  let  blood:  To  Uvcd 
and  allow  the  blood  to  flow. 

■■  Let's  purg«  this  oholar  without  Uutng  blood  " 

.•*hiikrtp  :  Hichard  //..  L  1. 


to  Open  a  vein 


4.  'Jo  let  down  : 

(1)  To  allow  to  sink  or  fall  ;  to  lower. 

'•Th(jy    Btood.    and    h*d  Ut   down    their   wings."— 

(2)  To  soften  in  tempering,  as  UmU,  cutlery, 
&c. 

"You  muat  rei  It  down,  that  Id,  lunko  It  eofterby 
teniiKriny  it."— j/oioti  .•  Mechanicat  £x«rcUe*. 

5.  To  Ut  drive: 

(1)  Trans. ;  To  send  forth  or  discharge  with 
force  or  violence  :  as,  To  let  drive  an  arrow. 

(2)  Iniraiis. :  To  aim  a  blow  ;  to  strike  with 
force  or  violence :  as.  To  let  drive  at  a  man. 
{SUiTig.) 

6.  To  Ut  fall :  To  speak,  utter,  or  mention 
Incidentally  :  as,  To  Utfall  a  remark. 

7.  ToUtJly:  The  same  as  to /e(  drit'c  (q.v.). 

8.  To  Ut  go  :  To  allow  to  depart ;  to  release 
from  contiuement ;  to  remove  restraint  Irom. 

"  If  thou  l4^t  this  iDim  ffo,  thou  art  not  Csesar's 
friend."— ^oAn  xix.  V2. 

9.  To  let  go  by  the  run  : 

Kaut. :  To  loosen,  as  lines,  so  as  to  let  that 
which  they  support  fall  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely. 

10.  To  let  in : 

(1)  To  admit ;   to  allow  to  enter  or  pass  in, 

"  Lft  in  your  king,  whose  labour  d  fliilrita 
Cmve  harbourage  witiiin  your  city  walls. " 

•"ifKikcip,  :  King  John,  it.  1. 

(2)  To  insert  in  a  space  prepared  for  the 
purpose  :  as,  To  let  in  a  piece  of  wood, 

(3)  To  cheat.     (Slang.) 

11.  To  lei  into: 

(1)  To  admit;  to  let  in. 

(2)  To  insert  in  a  space  prepared :  as,  A 
stone  is  Ut  into  a  wall. 

12.  To  Ut  into  a  secret :  To  acquaint  a  person 
with  something  secret  or  known  only  to  a  ii-w. 

13.  To  Ut  loose:  To  free  from  restraint;  to 
sutler  to  go  free  ;  to  release. 

"  Finding  an  case  in  uut  underetauding,  he  l^t  loose 
hiB  thougliU  wliolly  to  vl^^ui'e- "— •^'■dne^  .*  Arcadia. 

14.  Tout  Off: 

(1)  To  sutler  or  allow  to  go  free,  as  from 
some  penalty  or  punishment. 

(2)  To  discharge,  to  are  off,  as  an  arrow  or  a 
gun. 

"Charging  my  pistol  with  powder.  T  cautioned  tlie 
eniperornot  to  be  afraid,  and  tlieu  Jet  \tqfTi\\  the  air" 
~Swift :  Gulliver t  Travels;  Lillipiu. 

(3)  To  release,  as  from  an  engagement :  as, 
I  will  Ut  you  off  the  bargain. 

15.  To  Ut  on :  To  tell,  to  give  information. 
(Vulgar.) 

16.  To  let  out  : 

(1)  To  suffer  to  escape  ;  to  release  from  con- 
finement. 

(2)  To  allow  to  become  known  ;  to  divulge. 

(3)  To  extend,  to  enlarge,  to  loosen  :  as.  To 
Ut  uut  a  dress. 

(4)  To  lease  or  let  on  hire.    [A.  5.] 

(5)  To  let  or  give  on  contract. 

17.  To  Ut  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  :  To  allow  a 
secret  to  escape. 

18.  To  let  slide :  To  let  alone,  not  to  trouble 
about;  to  let  be. 

19.  To  Ut  slip : 

(1)  To  loose  from  the  slips  :  as,  To  Ut  dogs 
slip. 

(2)  To  lose  by  negligence,  to  h-t  jiass ;  to 
omit :  as,  To  let  an  ojtportunity  slip. 

(3)  To  forget;  to  allow  to  escape  the  me- 
mory. 

*■  W«  ou((ht  to  give  the  more  eainMt  he«d  to  tho 
thlni(«  wlilch  wo  Itavo  hujud  lent  at  any  lime  we  ahould 
let  thciii  tlip."—Iiebrewt  U.  I. 

20.  To  let  pass: 

(1)  To  lose  by  negligence  ;  not  to  seize. 

(2)  To  look  over,  to  pass  over ;  as.  To  ^  an 

ollenco  jjo^. 

21.  To  Ut  writ  alone:  To  leave  matt4?rB  as 
they  arc;  lo  let  Ihings  be,  wilhout  trying  to 
improve  what  is  already  satisfactory. 

lot-off,  s. 

M'cdvinff:  An  armngcment  in  a  loom  by 
which  the  yarn  Is  paid  off  from  tho  beam  at 
such  n  rato  as  it  shall  bo  u-quired  by  the 
weaving  jirocess,  and  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  rate  of  tho  picks,  tho  sizes  of  Ww 
warp  nnd  weft  thread,  tho  rompactncss  with 
which  it  Is  XmiU'U  up  by  the  Inv.  Tho  take 
up  is  the  whulingon  to  the  clotJi-beam  of  tin- 
completed  wel).  ami  i>roceedn  coincldentiv 
with  the  lot-off  from  tho  yarn-beam.     Hogu- 


larity  of  let-off  is  secured  by  making  the  rata 
of  surface  motion  of  the  yaru-beain  depend 
upon  the  tension  of  the  yarn  ;  and  the  rate  of 
revolution  of  the  beam,  to  secure  equal  speed 
of  let-otr,  will  become  rapid  as  the  bulk  of 
yarn  diminishes  from  the  roller. 

*  let  (2).  •  lette,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  Uttan,  gelcttan 
=  to  make  late,  from  la:t  —  shiw  :  as  hinder  is 
from  -kind  in  bthiml;  Dut.  letten  =  to  impede, 
from  ?aa(=  late;  Icel.  Utja,  from  latr;  Goth. 
latjan  =  to  be  late,  from  kits  =  slothful.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  hinder,  to  impede,  to  ob- 
struct, to  prevent.    (SUakesp.  :  HamUt,  \.  A.) 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  hinder,  to  obstruct ;  to 
cause  obsti-uction.    (2  Thessaloniuns  ii.  7.) 

*  let  (I),  *.    [Let  (1),  v.]    A  letting  for  hire. 

*  let  (2).  8.    [Let  (2),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixin^. :  A  hindrance,  an  obstacle,  an 
impediment,  a  delay. 

"All  Ictt  thrown  behind  nie." 

Jtattinger:  Tiryiji  J/artyr,  L  L 

2.  Tennis,  lawn-tennis,  £  racquets :  A  let  ts 
any  In'ndrance  in  the  course  of  a  game,  wldch 
does  not  arise  from  the  fault  of  the  player.  In 
lawn-tennis,  when  the  servico-bidl  touches  the 
top  of  the  net  and  falls  over  into  tho  right 
court,  the  stroke  is  a  "  let,"  and  the  player 
serves  again. 

•  let-alone,  s.     Forbearance  ;  abstention 

from  acliL.n.    (.^kakesp.  :  Lear,  v.  3.) 

-let,  mff.  [Vr.  -et.]  A  diminutival  suffix  fre- 
quently appended  to  English  nouns:  as,  stream, 
streani/f(. 

let-a-be,  let-a-bee,  adv.  or  conj.    [A-be.] 

let^h  (1),  s.     [A.S.  Uccan  =  to  moisten.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  wood  ashes  through  which 
water  passes  or  letches,  and  thus  imbibes  the 
alkali. 

2.  A  letch-tub. 

3.  A  stagnant  ditch. 

letch-tab,  s.  a  tub  or  wooden  vessel  In 
which  ashes  are  letched  ;  a  leach-tub. 

•  letyh  (2),  8. 
desire. 

Ict9ll,  v.t.  [Letch,  «.]  To  wash  as  ashes,  by 
passing  water  through,  ami  thus  imbibing 
the  alkali  from  them.  The  water  so  chai-ged  is 
called  lye  (q.v.). 

Iet9h'-Sr,  a.  [Eng.  Utch,  v. ;  -t/.]  Allowing 
the  percolation  of  water,  as  a  gravelly  or 
sandy  soil. 

•lete,  v.(.    [Lkt(I),  v.] 

*lete,  8.    [Lethl-.] 

*  let-game,  s.  [Eng.  Ut  (2),  v.,  and  game.) 
One  wlio  spoils  or  hinders  pleasure;  a  spoil- 
Hi'ort.    (ChHucer  :  Testanunl  of  Love,  bk.  i.) 


[Lech,     Lecher.]     A   strong 


"  leth'-al.  •  leth'-all,  a. 

l^it.    k'thtilh,    kt"ll.<,    from 
iJcadly,  fatal,  mortal. 


[Ft.  kthul.  fWini 
Utum  ~  deatli.] 


•  le  -  th£U'- 1  -  if,  s.  [Eng.  lethal ;  -Uy  ;  Fr. 
Uthalitv.]  The  quality  or  stale  of  being 
lethal ;  mortality. 

le-thor'-lrfc.  IJS-thar'-^o-al,  a.    (Gr. 

KTiO(ifrfiK6<i  (iilhiirgikos),  from  \ri0a4>yia  (Ifthar' 
gia)  =  drowsiness,  lethargy  (q.v.)  ;  Kr.  Uthar- 
gique;  Sp.  &  lUil,  Ulargico.] 

1.  Drowsy;  Inclined  to  sleep;  affected  with 
lethargy ;  dull,  heavy. 

"  Men  thus  Mharfiic  hnw  boit  iiirinor>',~ 

/>o»irt»;  .Vo-'i.i  Anniw, 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  caused  l>y  httiHrgy; 
h.;ivy. 

"  ThU  UtS'irfftc  ■Ie«p.'  I>^nSam  .■  .Sophp. 

16  tbar-fi:ic-al-lS^,  adv.  (Eng.  Uthorgical: 
•ly.\    In  a  letliar^c  manner. 

"Tho  laiy  lioun.  iHhnrfftcatlw  dnil.' 

*  1<S  thar'^0  ol  ndss,    -   Id-thor^^o- 

n0S8,  .«.  [I'^iig-  Iftfi'irgic,  Utfiargiciil ;  -nrss.] 
Thf  (piality  or  Hlalu  of  U-Ing  lethargic; 
lethargy. 

"Ttirtt  tbmt  tuayaat  be  tb«  uioro  «(n<otually  rotiMd 
np  out  nt  thiH  tori'ldlty  kuil  Mharaioatnuu.  —Mor* : 
On  /A«  .•i^cm  Vhurehfi,  cb.  Ik. 

*ldth'-ar-^0d,  a,  (Eng.  Utharffy;  -mi.) 
Made  h-ehni^nc  ;  affected  with  a  lethargy. 

"  llii  Hioi  i..i)  wr-nkvnt.  or  hl«  dUcvniliiRa 
Are  tviharffird.-  tUtaJtnp,  ;  l.^r.  i  K 


t)6Jl.  bd^;  p^Jiit.  J6^1;  cat,  90II.  chorns,  9hln.  bcnph :  ro.  Kom;  thin,  this;  aln, 
-«ian,  -tlon  =  ahau.    -tlon.  -sion  -  shun;  -(Ion,  -#lon 


-  zhiuL 


aa ;  expoot,  Xonophon,  eifdst.    ph  =  C 
-elouB,  -tloua.    ■loua     shus.    -bio,    dlo,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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lethargize— letter 


•  leth'-ax-gize,  ■  leth-ar-gise, f.t-  [Bng. 
Uthargiy)  :  -i^e.l    To  make  lethargic. 

"The  iertarsi.«<i  In  not  less  siciL-'-Jdams:  VTorkM. 
L353. 

leth'-ar-gj?. "  leth-arge  (1),  s  [Fr.  Kaorgje 
from  Lat.  (cWKirijii.,  from  Ov.  X^eopra  {(efftar- 
Sto)  =  drowsiness,  from  KiOapyo,  {Mhargos) 
=  forgetful,  from  \^e,,  (fitU)  =  obUvion  ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  Zefarj/ia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Laiigvage : 

1  Morbid  drowsiness ;  unnatural  sleepi- 
ness ;  a  lung  and  iirofouud  sleep,  from  which 
one  lan  hardly  he  aroused. 


■■  Here  Lctharn,!.  « ith  deadly  sleej.  oDpl^saed, 

"        ■     ■   ,/lIi,  l,ack  «  mitlity  lubWd.  lay. 

Thomsi?n :  Cuslln  of  Indolence,  L  1 


Jlere  t.cinuryii, 

ijtretched  ou  lii> 


2.  A  State  of  duluess.  Inactivity,  orinaction, 

••  But  tbeu  the  spirit,  reused  by  holiest  Bliame, 
Shook  ollthut  l,-hani!i.  aud  soared  to  '^}"; 

Churchill :  £/-.«!«  »  William  llosarth. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Path,  or  Phys. :  The  same  as  I.  1. 

2!  Boi. :  A  state  of  plants  in  which  their 
tuds,  crafts,  and  seeds  are  sluggish  ui  develop- 
ment. In  the  case  of  buds,  close  priming  will 
sometimes  aid  them,  and  in  that  of  seeds  hot 
water  or  weak  acid. 

•  leth-ar-gy  (2),  s.    [Litharge.] 

•  leth'-ar-gjr,    v.t.     [Lethargy  (2),  «.]    To 
render  'letliargic. 

J.e'-the  (1),  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Ai)9ji  (.lithe)  = 
(1)  the  river  Lethe,  (2)  torgettulness.] 

1    Lit.  d:  Greek  Myth. :  One  of  the  rivers  of 
hcU,  the  waters  of  which  possessed  the  pro- 
perty of  producing  forgetfulness  of  all  the  past 
In  those  who  drank  them. 
■•Z.e(/ie.  the  river  of  obhvion,  rolls 
Her  wntrylaby.iMtlnvliich  whoso  drhiks 
Forgets  both  joy  and  gnet        .«i/(t>»i .  f.  1*.  n-  6«>. 
1     *  2.  Fig. ;  Forgetfulness,  oblivion. 

"  The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught. 
That  brUigs  a  Lethe  tor  dcsiJair. 

llyron:  Jit  the  JfaunUof  Hen. 

•  lethe  (2),  s.     [Lat.  Wum.l    Death. 

•■  Here  JUlst  thou  fall  ;  ami  here  thy  buntel*  sUnd. 
bigued  li.  thy  81«>d.  aud  cnuite.ued  lU  thy  ;«/.<■ 

Le-ttae'-an,  Le-thee-an,  a.  [Lat.  Lethaus, 
from  l.d'he  (1).  ]  Pertaining  to  the  river  Lethe ; 
causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion. 

"Id  the  oblivious  lethaiaii  pulf." 

Coviper :  To  His  Fittlier.    (TralUil.) 

•leth'-eed,  a.  {'Eng.hthe  (\)\ -ed.\  Forget- 
ful, oblivious,  unconscious. 

"  Even  till  a  letheed  dulness." 

bli'ike^.  ;  Anton!/  t  Cleopatra,  u.  1. 

IS'-the-on,  s.     [Lethe  (1).]    A  name  given 

to  sulphui-ic  ether,  when  used  as  au  ana;s- 

thetic. 
•le-the-6n-ize,  v.t.   [Eng.  iaheon;-ize.]  To 

place  under  the  influence  of  letheon;  to  render 

ijnconscious. 
•  Ic-thif '-er-oiis,  a.    (Lat.  lethnm,  lettim  = 

death  ;  ftro  =  to  bear,  to  bring,  and  Bug.  adj. 

surf.   -otu.J     Causing   death;   fetal,    deadly, 

moilal. 
leth'-rus,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Gr.  \a»- 

poios  (.tathraios)  =   hidden,    concealed,  and 

Lepov  (.luthrm)  or  Aiiepos  (iii(ftroi)  =  filth, 

defilement.] 

Eiitimi.  :    A  genus  of  lameUicorn  Iwetles, 

Bub-lamUy  Gtotrupinse.  The  species  feed  upon 

the  eyes  of  the  vine,  and,  if  abundant,  do 

great  injury  to  vineyards. 

•  leth'-y  a.  [Lat.  lethteus.  from  lettie.]  [Lethe 
(1).]  Causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion  ; 
lethsean. 

•  le-tif -i-cate,  v.i.  (Lat.  la-tificatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ketifu-o  =  to  gladden;  to  cheer:  Uetns  = 
joyful,  and  facio  =  to  make.]    To  rejoice. 

•  le-tif  i-ca-tion,  s.  (Lbtificate.]  Re- 
joicing. 

"The  shepherds  of  Christ  by  tbee  made  letification. 
-~Candtema»  Day.  lutrud.  1 1512). 

Le'-to,  s.    (Gr.  A.)™  (.Lite).  Lat.  Laiona,  the 

mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.] 
Aslron. :  [Asteroid,  6S]. 
Lett,  s.    [Sclavonic  (?).]    A  native  or  Inhabi- 

taut  of  the  province  of  Livonia. 

•  lette,  v.t.    [Let  (2),  v.] 

•  let  -ter  (1),  s.  [Eng.  let  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
lets  or  permits. 


-  let-ter  (2).  s.     (Eng.  let  (2),  V. ;  -rr.l    One 
who  or  that  which  lets,  hinders,  or  obstructs. 

let-ter  (3),  *  lettre,  s.  [Fr.  lettre,  from  Lat. 
litem,  ihtera  =  a  letter,  so  called  from  its  being 
orisriually  smeared  or  scrawled  on  parcliineut, 
nof  engraved  with  a  knife  on  wood  ;  Lat.  Utus, 
pa.  par.  of  Urn  =  to  besmear ;  Sp.  li.  iron, 
letra;  Ital.  Ultera.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  A  mark  or  character,  written,  printed, 
entT-aved  or  painted,  and  employed  to  repre- 
sent a  sound,  or  an  articulation  of  the  organs 
of  speech.    (Cower  :  C.  A.,  iv.) 

2  A  written  message  or  communication  ; 
an  epistle  ;  a  message  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another  by  means  of  written  cha- 
racters. ,       ,, 

"I  haveaferferfromber      ^ 
Of  such  couteuU  :is  you  »ill  "ouder  at. 

Sli.itev,  -■  -Uerrj  ir,«c<  o/  11  .«<i»<»-,  IV.  6. 

3.  (P!.)  ;  Le.iniing,  erudition. 

"Hnw   khowcth    this   man  lelters,  having  never 
learned  ?  " — t,jhn  vil.  15. 

4    The  verbal  expression  ;  the  literal  mean- 
ing'; that  which  the  words  literally  express. 
"We  must  observe  the  htler  of  the  law,  without 
doing  vSce  to  the  reason  of  the  taw.--raj,(or  ; 
Molj/  Liriiig  A  Dying. 

II    Priiil.  .•  A  character  used  in  printniig. 
Type  either  of  metal  or  wood.     Used  eolleo- 
tivelv  to  represent  type,  as  "  a  ca^e  ol  letter, 
"a  fount  of  letter."    Fat  letter  is  type  with 
bodv  and  face  broad    in    proportion  to  its 
height.     Lean  letter  is  type  thin  or  naiTOw 
in  proportion  to  its  height.     Body  lelter  is 
type  in  which  the  main  portion  of  a  book  or 
paper  is  printed.     (Fount.)     Body  letter  is 
known  by  ditferent  names,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tvpe ;  tlie  sizes  in  most  common 
use  being  ;  reaii.  Nonpareil,  Mimou,  Brevier, 
Bourgeois,  Long  Pi  inier,  Small  Pica,  and  Pica. 
H  A    leUer   is,    in    its    nature,    altogether 
familiar  ;  tliis  teim  may  be  us«l  for  whatever 
is  written  by  one  friend  to  another  in  domestic 
life   or  for  the  public  docmncnts  of  this  de- 
scription which    have    emanated    from    tlie 
peu  of  writers,  as  the  letters  of  JIadame  de 
Bevi^ni,  the  letters  of  Pope  or  of  Swift ;  and 
eveiUliose  which  were  written  by  the  ancients, 
as  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca  ;  but 
in  strict  propriety  those  are  entitled  epistles, 
as  a  temf  most  adapted  to  wliatever  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  ages,  and  by  the  sauie 
rule,  likewise,  whatever  is  peculiarly  solenm 
in  its  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epithet, 
as  the  epMles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
St  Jude  ;  and  by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever 
poetry  is  written   in  the  epistolary  forin   is 
denominated  an  epistle  rather  than  a  lettr,; 
whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,   as  tlie 
epistles  of  Horace,  or  the  epistles  of  Coileau. 
Letters  and  literature  signify  knowledge  de- 
rived through  the  medium  of  written  lelters  or 
books,  that  is,  information;  learning  is  con- 
fined to  that  which  is  communicated,  that  is, 
scholastic  knowledge.     Such  an  expression  as 
men  of  letters,  or  the  republic  of  lelters  com- 
preheuds  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
cultiv.ition  of  their  minds ;  liurary  societies 
have  for  their  object  the  diffusion  of  g.neral 
information  ;    learned    societies    pro|>osc    to 
themselves  the  higher  object  of  extending  the 
bounds  of  science,  and  increasing  the  sum  ol 
human  knowledge. 

t  1.  Lelter  of  Attorney  :  [Attobnev]. 
•  2    L.ffer  0/ Credence:  A  letter  intended  to 
comiiiend  the  bearer  to  the  confidence  of  a 
third  irerson  ;  a  commendatory  letter. 

3.  Letter  0/ Credit :  [Credit,  s.]. 

4.  LeUer  of  Marque  :  (Mabque]. 

5.  Deail-letter :  [Dead). 

6.  Signet-letter:  [Sioset]. 

7.  Letters  clause : 
Law  ■  Close  letters,  being  usually  closed  or 

sealed  up  with  the  royal  signet  or  seal,  [t  8.) 
8  Letters  patent :  A  governmental  document, 
authorizing  a  person  to  do  some  act,  or  confer- 
ring npon  him  some  office,  position,  dignity,  or 
right,  as  to  the  sole  sale  of  au  invention. 

°"  These  crauts  are  coutained  in  charters,  or  (er/eri 
;!eTwi?;-J,,e  great  seal  peudent..^^^^ 


•  letter-go,  s.    A 


spendthrift. 


are  usually  d  reeled  or  aauressea  uj  ."=  i-^  Vv^™ 
"l  his  subjects  at  large.  Aud  therem  tliey  differ  from 
certain  other  letters  of  the  sovereiini.  sealed  also  wit 
the  Seat  se,l.  but  directed  to  particular  iiersous  and 
for  mrticutar  purposes:  which,  there  ore,  not  be lug 
proiertorpubSe  Inspection,  are  closed  up  and  sealea 
on  I  ,0  outiide.  and  sTe  thereupon  caled  writs  dose. 
^"Sctaaue.  .ind  are  recorded  In  tho  olose-roUa  m  t h^ 
same  ui.inuer  as  the  others  are  in  the  i<,Umt-rolls.  - 
Blackxtone:  Comment.,  bk.  U..  cb.  18. 


9.  Torun  one's  letUn-s : 

Scots  Law  :  To  apply,  as  a  prisoner,  for  trial 
at  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  cases  where  such 
trial  could  be  brought  on  in  that  court  iKforo 
the  circuit  court  sits  in  the  loc.ility  in  which 
the  person  so  applying  is  imprisuncd. 

letter-board,  s. 

Prijif. ;  A  board  on  which  pages  or  columns 
of  type  are  temporarily  placed. 

letter-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  copies 
of  Icttei^  are  kept  in  business  officea 

letter-box,  s. 

1  A  box  in  a  post  office  for  the  reception  of 
letters  for  desp.ltch,  the  letters  being  allowed 
to  fall  in  through  slit  or  aperture  opening  into 
the  road  or  street. 

2  A  box  attached  inside  a  door  to  catch  the 
letters  and  cards  left  by  postmen  or  callers. 

3.  An  office-box  to  hold  letters  accumulating 
dui'ing  the  day,  awaiting  despatch. 

letter-carrier,  s.  A  man  employed  by 
the  Post  lillice  to  carry  about  and  deliver  let- 
ters ;  a  postman. 

letter-case,  s. 

1.  Orii.  Lang. :  A  case  or  portfolio  for  let 
ters. 

2.  Priii(. :  A  partitioned  tray  in  which  all- 
sorted  letters  are  placed  ;  a  case. 

letter-clip,  s.    A  spring  clasp  to  hold 
letters  or  other  memoranda  together. 
letter-copying,  a.    (See  compound.) 
Letter-copylw}    machine  :     A    machine    for 
copyinc  letters.     The  first  was  invented   by 
Janies  Vfatt  in  1778,  and  patented  by  bim  in 
17S0. 
letter-cutter,  ».    One  who  cuts  type. 
letter-file,  s.     A  box,  case,  folio,  or  en- 
veloiH-,  for  containing  letters  to  which  refer- 
ence is  requiied  to  be  made. 

letter-fbunder,  s.  One  who  casts  let- 
ters; a  type-founder. 

letter-foundry,  s.     A  place  where  type 
is  cast ;  a  type-foundry. 
letter-leaf,  letter-plant,  s. 
But. :  The  genus  GrammatopiijUum. 
letter-lichens,  s.  pi 
Bol.:  Graphidacefe  (q.v.). 
letter-lock,  s.    A  lock  whose  bolt  is  sai- 
rouiid.d   bv    several    rings    having    notches 
throu'-h  which  a  set  of  studs  on  the  bolt  must 
pass  before  the  lock  can  be  opened.    These 
notches  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sa''e  of  the  bolt  except  when  certain  letters  on 
a  feries  of  exterior  rings  aie  brought  into  line 
with  each  other,   so  as  to  form  a  particular 
word  or  combination  on  which  the  lock  has 
been  set.     It  is  mentioned  in  Beanmont  and 
Fletcher's  play  of  The  Noble  Gentleman  (1615). 

"  A  cap-case  tor  your  hneu  and  your  plate. 
Willi  ii  -strange  lock  that  opens  with  A.  U.  £.  U. 

letter-message,  s. 

•  1  A  letter  in  liiu  of  a  summons  sent  by 
the  Lord  ChanceUor  to  a  peer  who  was  de- 
fendant in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

2  A  lett«r  from  the  sovereign  sent  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  naming  the  person  whom 
they  are  required  to  elect  as  bishop. 

letter-office,  s.    A  post-office  (q.v.). 

letter  paper,  s. 

Paper  :  Paper  of  post  or  note  size,  for  episto- 
lary use.  The  ordinary  size  of  post  is  10  x  16 
inches  when  flat,  and  8  x  10  when  folded. 
Note-paper  is  sukiIUt,  and  vanes  in  size. 

letter-perfect,  a.  Thoroughly  memo- 
rized, as  a  speech  or  a  part  in  a  play. 

letter-plant,  s.    [Letteb-leaf.J 

letter-press,  s.  &a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Letters  or  words  printed  or  impressed  on 
paper  or  other  material  by  types  ;  j.rint. 

2.  A  copying-press  for  letters. 
B    As  adj. :  Pei-taiuing  to,  consisting  of,  or 

employed  in  type  printing :  as,  a  Utter-press 
printer. 

Letter-press  printing:  The  ordinary  form  ol 
printing  in  which  a  body  of  set  type  is  mked 
and  an  "impression  taken  from  it  on  a  sheet  ot 
paper  jiressed  npon  it. 


Si;-f^f^i:^miast,\.b.t.  f^  father;   w.  w.t.  b.re,  e-^»-  ''^^^^ 'sS^r 'rr=  if ;y"^r.n f k^^^" 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  cure.  i»n.te,  cur.  rule,  fill:  try,  Syrian,    o,  «e 
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letter-punch,  s.  A  steel  punch  having; 
h  lettir  rtigraved  on  its  emi.  Tliey  are  usi-d 
to  inako  niatri«-ea  lor  type  ;  uisotuinark  otlmr 
articles  of  metiil  by  giving  an  linpressiou 
thereon  when  struck  with  a  liaminer. 

letter-sorter*  e.  A  person  employed  in 
a  post-otfice  to  sort  and  arrauRe  letters  accord- 
Izig  to  their  destinations. 

letter-wood,  $. 

lif't.  :  Brasimum  AubU^U,  called  also  Pira- 
Hnera  guianeiists. 

letter-writer,  s. 

1.  One  who  writes  letters ;  an  instrument 
fbr  copying  letters. 

2.  A  book  which  teaches  the  art  of  letter- 
writing. 

letter-writing,  s.  The  act  of  writing' 
letters;  the  proper  mode  or  style  of  writin-,' 
letters. 

let'-ter.  v.t.    [Letters.]    To  impress  or  stamp 

with  a  letter  or  letttrs. 

"  r  obaervetl  one  weight  ^sUered  on  both  aidea.'— 
AddUmt:  On  Coitit. 

iSt-tered,  •  let-tred,  a.     [Eng.  letter;  -ed.] 
I,  Ordinanj  Lniujuage: 

1.  Marked,  stamped,  or  impressed  with 
letters. 

2.  Learned;  versed  in  letters  or  literature ; 
erudite. 

••  Aruund  my  throne  the  letter'd  rabblna  stand." 

Frior  :  Sol<ymon,  I, 

8.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  suited  for 
literature  or  l<-;irniii;^. 

••  The  well-Judffeil  pnrchMe,  Rnd  the  gift, 

Thiit  ([raced  his  Inttrr'd  stor©"* 
Cawper:  Buminn  of  Lord  Jfungj1el<£t  Library. 

IL  Bot.  :  Having  on  the  surface  spots  with 
the  form  and  appearance  of  letters,  as  in  some 
Opegraplias. 

lettered  ohina-mark,  s. 

Entom.  :  Diasf^mia  llteralis^  a  small  Britisli 
brown  moth,  with  white  marks  like  the  letters 
IN. 

lettered-tortoise, «. 

Zoo!. :  Emys  scripta,  a  terrapin  very  common 
In  Xorth  America.  Generally  it  is  dark  brown 
above,  and  the  edf^-es  of  the  carapace  are 
boldly  scribbled  with  broad  scarlet  marks, 
BOMiething  hke  the  letters  of  some  strange 
language.  Uelow  it  is  yt-llow;  the  head  is 
yellow  and  black.    {Wood.) 

iSf-ter-ing,  pr.  />ar.,  o.,  k  a.     [Lbtter.] 
A.  tt  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
th."  verb). 

C.  As  suhstuntive  : 

1.  The  act  of  marking,  stamping,  or  im- 
pressing with  letters. 

2.  Letters  stamped  or  Impressed  upon  any- 
thing. 

3.  An  inscription,  a  title,  as  on  a  signboard, 
a  coin  or  medal,  or  a  tombstone. 

letterlng-boic.  s. 

Boukhijiditvi,  ,tc, ;  A  case  to  hold  a  set  of 
movable  type  when  composed  to  form  a  name 
or  .■I'MreHs,  for  letteriug  books,  marking  linen, 
&c. 

lettering-tool,  s.  A  bookbinder's  tool  r-r 
Btiiuipin-  the  gilt  titles  on  the  backs  of  books. 

•iSt'-ter-ize,  v.f.   [Eng.  UUUr ; -Ue.]  To  write 
letters. 

•  let'-ter-l^SS.  a.    [Eng.  Inter :  -less.]    Devoid 
of  letters  or  learning;  illiterate  ;  ignorant. 

"A  meer  'Uriiig  t^tturlmi  mmmADder,"  —  Water. 
hoiite  :  Apol,  fur  Leamtti'j,  |i.  125. 

•  iSt'  ter-Ung,  s.     (Eng.  ktUr;  dlmin.  snlf. 
'lin(/.]     A  littTc  letter. 

•  iSt -torn,  9.       [LiO-TKHN.] 

'  I6t~t{9e  (1),  $.    [LAmct] 

•16f-tl9e  (2).  «.     [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Utturj'. 

(q.V.).j 

'  lettloO'Oap  (I),  i».  A  BoporiQc  In  which 
leltueu  wim  a  leading  Ingredient. 

•Iit'-ti9e  (3),  ».     [Prob.  from  O.Fr.  Utict  =  a 
gray  fnr.j 

lottioe-oap  (2),  $.    A  kind  of  cap. 

ISf -ting.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [Lrr  0)  v.] 

A.  fi.  B.  Aa  pr.  par.  db  partictv.  (uU. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  --is  fiibst. :  The  act  of  allowing,  granting, 
permuting,  or  giving  on  hire. 

letting-down,  s. 

Metal-wrkiug  :  The  process  of  loweringtlie 
temper  of  a  stt-el  tool  or  spring,  which  lias 
been  made  flint  hard  and  then  reduced  by 
heating  to  the  degree  of  hanlness  required. 
In  lowering,  the  temper  is  known  by  the  colour 
rea<'hed. 

Let'-tlsli,  Let-tic,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  Lett:  -ic; 
-ish.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  i)ertaining  to  the  Letts 
or  inluibitants  of  Livonia. 

B.  As  subsU  :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Letts.  !t  belonged  originally  to  the  Sclavonic 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 

•  let'-tre  (tre  as  tr),  s.    [Fr.]    A  letter. 

lettre-de-cachet,  s.    [Cachet.] 
let-tred  (tred  as  terd),  a.    [Lettered.] 

•  let-trure,  *  let-ter-ore,  «.    Literature. 

{Ckaurpr.) 

lett'-som-lte.  s.     [Named  after  the  English 
mineralogist,  \V.  G.  Lettsom,  sutf.  -Ue  (Miti.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Cvanotrichite  (q.v.). 

•  let-tn-a-rle,  s.    [Electuary.] 

lettuce,  "  letuce  (pron.  lett-is),  s.    [0.  Fr. 

lairtuce,  laituc.  (Pr.  laitue) ;  Prov.  laytaga, 
Inchuga;  Bp.  leckvga;  Ital.  lattuga,  from  Lat. 
lactnca  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  English  nameofthegenus  Lictuca, 
and  specially  of  the  Garden  Lettuce,  Lactucn 
mtiva.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  fmm  Flanders  about  l.liO.  It  is 
widi-Iy  grown  in  Ihe  United  States.  The  cab- 
bage lettuce  liiis  a  depressed  cubbage-liko 
heart;  the  cos  lettuce  Is  erect  and  crinp. 

IT  Blue  or  False  Lettuce  is  the  genus  Mul- 
gcdiuni ;  Lamb's  lettuce  is  Vahrianella  oli- 
tori-i :  Len  lettuce,  Fucus  vrsiculosiis,  an  algal, 
and  WiM-lottuce,  Lactuca  virom. 

lettuce-laver,  a. 

Bot.:  An  al;,'al,  i'lva  lactuca. 

lettuce -opium,  s.  Opium  yielded  by 
the  Lettuce  ami  other  species  of  Lactuca. 

lettuce-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Piannifi  irwrindi folia.  It  is  cultivated 
in  some  Indian  gardens. 

leu-ca-den'-dron,  s.    [Or.  Afu»c<S?  (leukos)  = 

light,  bright,  wliiti\  and  StySpov  (deiulmn)  — 
a  tree  ;  so  called  from  the  wliite  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Proteacote,  family  or  tribe 
Proteidie  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  small  shrubs 
or  trees  from  Boutheni  Africa,  formerly  used 
greatly  at  the  Cajie  for  tlrewood,  but  now 
nearly  eradicated.  About  forty  species  of 
Leucadendron  are  ordinarily  cultivated  in 
green-houfies. 

leu-ca'-nl-a,  s.     [Qt.  \tvKavCi)  {leukanic), 

AauKafi'ij  {lauk'anU)  —  the  throat.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leucanirlae  (q.v.).  Levrania  conigera,  the 
Brown-lino  Bright-eye,  Hies  about  at  dusk, 
and  even  during  the  day.  It  is  not  uncommon 
In  liini'stnne  distriits.  L.  pall'uia  is  the  Coni- 
niori  Wainscot,  a  muth  very  freeiueutly  seen. 

leu-cdn'-l-dsQ,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  lcucani{_a) ; 
Uit.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  tribe  or  ifroup 
Noctnina.  It  comitrisos  moths  moderate  in 
size,  with  a  thick  body  sometimes  erected 
above  ;  larvae  more  or  less  tnfted  with  hair, 
or  even  very  hairy.  It  includes  the  Wainscot 
Moths.  British  species,  thirty.  They  fi-equcnt 
innrshy  places,  the  larvoj  feeding  on  grasses  or 
the  stems  of  rce<ls. 

leuo-&n'-I-line,    s.      [Eng.     leuc^iju)    and 

aniUni-.] 

Chrm.  :  C;.„II.,>iN'3.  A  cnlnnrless  ba.w  pro- 
duced by  the  acMun  of  reducing  nKents  on 
roflanillno.  CjoHji^Xa  +  U->  =■  C\>nn^iN;i;  or 
by  tin)  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  ou 
anllinr.  It  (s  insoluble  in  cold  wat«r,  slightly 
HolubU,  in  boiling  water  nnd  In  titlier,  but 
very  soluble  In  alcolml.  It  turns  red  wlien 
heat^'d,  nnd  melts  at  100*  to  a  reddish  Inuts- 
parent  liqnlil.  By  oxldl/.liig  agent^i  it  is 
readily  converted  into  nisHulllne.  |y«'ueAnillii') 
stands  in  the  same  rehition  1o  rofiiinltine  as 
indigo-white  to  iniliuo-blue.  Its  salts  crystal- 
lize Wfll,  ati<l  are  all  soluble  In   water,   from 


which  thev  are  precipitated  bv  acids.  Tn& 
hydrochlorat**,  C-^HoiNV-'^HCl-llMJ,  forms 
splendid  crystals  which  give  up  their  w&tei 
only  when  heated  for  a  long  time  in  a  strea^i. 
of  hydrogen.  The  nitrate  cnt'slallizes  in  tl.tt 
form  of  white  needles,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

leu-can'-ter-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

ilin. :  A  named  but  uudescribcd  mineral. 
stated  to  occnr  as  an  etflorescence  ou  anotLt^r 
unde.scribed  nuneral,  C'opperasine. 

leu'-C^  s.     [Gr.  Aevjcdf  (Uukoi)  =  (as  adj.)  J 

poutic  form  of  Acv»to9  {leuko^)  =  white,  (as 
subst.)a  labiate  plant  (see  del.).  Numed  from 
the  downy  whiteness  ol  the  tlowers.] 

Bvt. :  A  genus  of  Labiatie,  family  Ballotidae. 
The  i)eop!t.'  of  Munipoor  in  the  east  of  India 
prejwre  an  oil  from  i^ttras  crplvalotes,  which  is 
used  with  Kubia  in  dyeing;  it  is  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic.  L.  asptni  is  given  in  India 
in  snakebite,  and  the  juitw  in  jwora,  Ac.  L. 
martinm^Tif,is  is  used  in  Brazil  lor  medicating 
baths  to  1(6  taken  ftgainst  rJieunistic  attacks. 

leuc-aug'-ite.  s.    [Or.  Aevxoc  (teukta)  «  white, 

and  Eng.  augite.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  one  of 
his  divisions  of  tlie  alummous  pyroxenea. 
[Auarn;.]  Colour,  whit*  or  gi-ayish.  Compos.: 
a  silicate  of  lime,  uiagneMa,  alumina,  and 
little  or  no  iron.  Tyi'ical  formula  (CaOMgO) 
(SiOaAljjOaJ).  Hardness,  6-5;  sp.  gr.  3-19, 
Looks  like  dioi>side,  of  which  the  Brit.  Mut. 
Cat.  makes  it  a  variety. 

leuc-an'-rin,  s.    [Gr.  Acvkos  (icukos)  and  £ng. 
aurin.\     [AuuiN], 

Leuch'-ten-berg  ite,  s.    [Named  after  the 

Dukii  vou  Leuclilenberg,  of  Kussia,  by 
Kumoneu,  sutl".  -He  i^Miii.).} 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  hexagonal 
crystiils,  with  a  basal  cleavage  in  the  Schis- 
cliimsk  Mountains,  near  hlatonst,  Urals. 
Hardness,  liS  ;  sp.  gr.  2  til  to  2'71.  Lustre 
of  cleavage  planes,  jjearly.  (.ulourleis  inter- 
nally, yellowish- white  externally  (from  altera- 
tion). Thin  iamime  Uexible.  slightly  elastic 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicjitc  of  alumina, 
sesqtuoxide  of  iron  and  magnesia.  Uniaxal. 
Des  Cloizeaux  includes  this  ainuug  the  miu- 
eruls  of  his  iVunine  (q.v.)  group  of  ehloriles. 

leu- 510,  a.      [Gr.    KtvKOi   (Itukos)  =  wJilte; 

Eng.  sulf.  -ic  (O'/tfHi.).] 
Chcm.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  leucin  (q.v.)t' 

loucio-acld,  s. 

CeHioOH ; 
Citem. :    C6H12O3  =  |  a    diatomlo 

COOU 
monobasic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  leucine.  It  crystallizes  in 
mouoelinic  prisms  soluble  in  ulcuhol,  ether, 
and  water  ;  they  melt  at  73*  ujd  volatibze  at 
lOU". 

lou'-cD-ite,  s.     [Gr.  \evK6t  (Uukos)  =  white, 

and  At'Cos  (Uthos)  =  stone.] 

Petrol.  :  The  same  as  LEUCrrs-BASALT  and 
Lehcitopiiyr  (q.v.). 

leU9-im'-ide,  «.     [Eng.  Uue^int),  and  imitU,} 

ILi:iiciNiriuL.] 

lou'-fin,  lon-9iuo,  s.    [Or.  \tvK6t  (Intkos) 
-'white  ;  Kng.  sulf.  -in,  -iw.]    [Auido-capboio 

ACl  D.  J 

leu-9ln'-I-trfl, ».    [Eng.  ?cixci(n),  and  nitrtt.] 

Vhtm.:  CjjIInNO  =  CfilljoOa  (h'ncic  add) 
-f  XU3— 2U^.O.  lencimide,  a  crystalline  body 
formed  by  the  dehydration  of  leucine.  It 
crystillizes  In  while  microscopic  rhouibio 
needles  ;  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  slightly 
Boluble  in  Itolling  water,  but  very  itnttib!t<  Id 
alcohol.  It  la  unnncct4'd  by  ntnmonfn  and 
)K)t-;tsh.  even  at  the  boiling'  heat,  but  dla< 
solves  in  acetic  and  nitric  acnls. 

leu-9ls-9i'-na,  s.     [Mod.  lat.  l«vct«o(u«): 

\a\.  ni'ut.  pi.  Q'Cf.  s'll".  -ina.J 

hhthy.  :  A  sub  family  of  CyprlntJie.  Tha 
dorsal  tlu  is  short,  the  osscoua  niy  abeouL 
Type,  Leuciscus  (q.v.). 

I0U-9IB -eiU,  f,      (Or.  AoMctVicot  {UukUkoa)  a 

the  wliite  ntnllel  ] 

IcAlhy.  :  A  gen-.iii  of  Cyprlntdn,  tlio  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  1.^'nclsrina.  The  body 
hiut  inibric:itud  seates  ;  barbels  are  wanting; 
'the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  in  a  single  or  doubl* 


bSU,  b^;  ptfUt,  jtf^l;  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9!iln.  benQh;  go,  ftom;  thin,  ^his:  sin,  af ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  o^Ut.      IA«. 
-oian,  -tlan  =  ahaii.    -tlon.  -ston  =  shbn:  -flon.  -fioa  =  zhOn.    -eloiu,  -tloos,  -vlous  =  Bhfia.    -Wo,  -die,  &c  =  bpl,  d^L 
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series  ;  the  iritestiTie  short,  with  a  few  coitvo- 
lutiona.  Nearly  100  sj'ecies  are  known.  Ten 
are  British  :  I^vcincus  idiis,  the  Ide;  L.  dobula, 
the  Dobule  Roach  ;  L.  rmtihis,  the  Roach  ;  L. 
intlguris,  the  Dace,  Dare,  or  Dart ;  L.  Irnuxts- 
tricnsis,  the  Graining  ;  L.  cephalus,  tlie  Chub  ; 
L.  erythroiikthahtiiis,  tlie  Redeye  ;  L.  cteruUns, 
the  Azurine  ;  L.  a/hiirnns,  the  Bleak  or  Blick  ; 
and  L.  Phoximis,  the  Minnow. 

leu-cite, s.  [Gr.  ktvKot {leukos)  =  white ;  suff. 
■iU(Mi».).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  trapezohedral 
crystals  in  volcanic  rocks,  and  formerly  re- 
garded as  isometric  in  crystallization.  Von 
Rath  and  otheis  refer  it  to  the  tetragonal 
system,  and  the  results  of  etching  the  crystal 
faces  seem  to  confirm  tlieir  vie^v.  Hirscli- 
wald  maintains  its  isometric  relations,  but 
that  it  possesses  a  polysynthetic  structure. 
Jlallard  regards  it  as  pseudo-isometric,  and 
refers  it  to  tlie  orthorhombic  system,  and 
Weisbach  has  arrived  at  a  similar  conclnsinn. 
Hardness,  5"5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  2*44  tn  2*56  :  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colour,  white  and  shades  of  gray. 
Compos.  :  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
represented  by  tlie  formula  KOStOo  +  Al.jO.i' 
SSiOn.  Occurs  abundantly  in  the  lavas  of 
Vesuvius  and  in  the  volcanic  breccias  of 
Monte  Somma. 

leucite-basalt,  s. 

Petri'!. :  A  volcanic  rock,  or  series  of  rocks, 
genei-ally  of  gray  colour,  with  leucite  crystals, 
whicli  impart  a  light  speckled  appearance. 

leucite-sanidine,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  kind  of  lava,  composed  of  sani- 
dine  and  leucite,  often  with  pl.igioclastic  fel- 
spar (mainly  anorthite),  nepheline,  sodalite, 
&c.     It  occurs  in  Vesuvius.    (Rutley.) 

leu-9it'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  leucit(e):  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  leucite ;  containing  or  re- 
sembling leucite. 

Ieu'-9i-t6id,  a.  [Eng.  hucit(e),  and  Gr.  eTSo? 
(eidos)  —  form,  ajipearance.] 

Crystallog.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  trapezo- 
hedron  ;  sn  called  from  its  being  the  form  of 
leucite  (q.v.). 

leu-9it-d-phyr  (yr  as  ir),  5,     [Eng.,  &c. 
leuclt{e)  (q.v.),   anil  Gr.   <i>vpui  (jihuio),    <^vpau> 
(phurao)  =  to  mix  (?).] 
Petrol. :  The  same  as  Leucite-basalt  (q.v.). 

Ieu-c6-bry-a'-9e-se,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leuco- 
bry(iim) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acetE.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Operculate  Mosses,  ar- 
ranged among  the  Aporarj>i,  but  having  also 
lateral  fruit-stalks.  The  leaves  are  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  peduncle  rigid,  very  hygrometrie, 
purple  ;  the  caiisule  olivaceous  brown  ;  the 
peristome  similarly  colored.  The  typical 
genus,  Leucobryum  (q.v.). 

leu-co'-brjr-iim,  s.  [Gr.  \evjcoc  {Uukos)  = 
white,  and  ^pvnv  {brv.on)  =  asi  algal,  a  tree- 
moss,  a  lichen.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leu- 
cobryacese  (q.  v. ). 

leu-c6-ChM'-9lte.  s.  [Gr.  XevKo?  (Zeuitos)  = 
white,  and  x^Akos  (c/wiZtos)  =  copper.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  nearly  white 
acicular  crystals  at  Wilhelniine  mine,  Spes- 
sart,  Bavaria.  Lustre,  silky.  Comi)OS.  ;  a 
hydrated  arsenate  of  cu]iper,  represented  by 
the  formula  CugAsaOg-t-CuHsOo+aaq. 

Ieu-c6-9yc'-lite»  s,  [Gr.  A.eu*(o9  (UuJcos)=i 
white,  and  kukAos  (kuklos)  =  a  circle.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  apophylUte  which 
exhibits  (when  plates  are  cut  perpendicular 
to  the  optic  axis,  and  examined  with  polarized 
liglit)  a  black  cross,  with  rings  that  are 
alternately  white  and  violet-black,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  coloured  rings.  Observed  in 
specimens  from  Skye ;  Cii'it  Bache,  Tyrol  ; 
and  otlier  localities. 

Xeu'-co-jyte^.  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Aevicds  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  kvtos  (kntos)  =  a  hollow,  a  vessel.] 
Aiuit.  :  The  namo  given  by  Robin  to  the 
lymph  corpuscles,  or  lymphoid  cells  in  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  body,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  Malpighian  cells. 

leu  -  CO  -  9y  -  thsem'- 1  -  a,  leu  -  c6  -  9y  - 
them'-x-a,  s.    [Gi-.  Xcvko^  {leukos)  =  white, 

KV7o<;  (kntos)  —  a  hollow,  and  al^a  (haima)  = 
blood.) 
Pathol.  :  Great  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen, 


with  loss  of  red  corpuscles  of  the  blnnd,  an-l 
enormous  increase  of  tiie  white  (-orpuscles. 

Ieu-c6-e-thi-6p'-ic,  «.  [Gr.  Aeu(c6«  (levkos) 
=  white,  ai9io\f/  {aithiopf)  =  an  Ethiopian,  a 
black,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lencoethiops, 
or  albino.     Pertiining  to  leucopatliy. 

Ieu-cd-e'-thi-6p3,  s.  [Gr.  Aewo?  (leukos)  ~ 
whit^,  au'l  ai^iot^  (aithiops)  =  an  Ethiopian,  a 
black.]     An  albino  (q.v.). 

leu-cd-gal'-lol.    s.      [Gr.    AewKo?    (hukos)  = 

white,  and  (i)yro)gallol.] 

Chem.  :  CigHioChoOis,  or  C18H10CI12O14, 
A  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine, 
at  low  temperatures  on  pyrogallol,  in  pre- 
sence of  acetic  acid. 

leu-co'-jum.  leu-co'-i-um,  s.     [Gr.  Aeu«o9 

(liiuko^)  —  white,   and    lov    {ion)  =  a    violet. 
Named  from  the  colour  of  the  flower.] 

Bot. :  Snowflake,  a  genus  of  Amaryllidacese, 
tribe  Amarylleie.  It  has  a  six-parted,  bell- 
shaped  perianth.  Leitcojum  festivum,  the 
Summer  Snowflake,  is  found  in  wet  meadows 
in  Britain.    The  bulb  of  L.  vernum.  is  emetic. 

Ieu'-c6-line,      [Eng.    leuc^im);    ol(ein),   and 

suff.  -ine.] 

Cheni. :  CgHyN,  An  oily  organic  base, 
isomeric  withchinoline,  extracted  from  crude 
naphthaline.  It  was  formerly  thouglit  to  be 
identiciil  with  chinoline,  but  subsequent  re- 
searches have  proved  that  it  ditfera  in  many 
of  its  reactions,  especially  in  its  behaviour 
with  iodide  of  amyl. 

leu-co-lin'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  leucolin(e),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic]    (See  the  compound.) 

leucolinic-acid,  s. 

Cknn.  :  CgHgNO;}.  An  acid  obtained  by 
oxydising  leucoline  sulphate  with  potassium 
permanganate.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
needles,  melting  at  162' ;  slightly  soluble  in 
water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  with  a  faint  color- 
ation due  to  a  slight  oxydation.  It  is  some- 
what volatile  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vajiour, 
to  which  it  imparts  an  aromatic  od'iur. 
Heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  is  partially 
decomposed  ;  heated  to  redness  with  soda- 
lime,  it  yields  aniline,  together  with  am- 
monia. Its  salts  are  all  very  soluble,  except- 
ing the  plumbic,  ferric,  and  mercurous  salts. 

Ieu'-c6-lite,  s.     [Gr.  Aeuwos  (leukos)  =  white, 
and  Ai^os  (/i(/ios)=  stone.] 
Mineralogy  ."i 

1.  The  same  as  DiPTRE  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Pvcntte  (q.v.) 

leu-co'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Aet^ieujua  (leukoma)  =  (1) 
anything  whitened,  (2)  (see  def.).] 

Path. :  A  whit*  spiit  on  the  eye,  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  cornea  ;  cataract  (q.v.).     [Albugo.] 

leu-c6-m3A'-gan-ite,  5.   [Gr.  Xwnd?  (leukos) 

=  white,  and  Eng.  tnanganite.] 

Min. :  A  snow-white  mineral  from  Raben- 
atein,  near  Gwiesel,  Bavaria.  Occui-s  in 
broad  radiated  folia,  closely  aggregated. 
Contains  protoxides  of  manganese  and  iron, 
with  some  alkalis  and  water.  Fuses  easily 
before  the  blowpipe. 

leu' -cone,  s.     [Eng.  Uuc(in);  -one.] 

Chem. :  Si4Hg05.  A  white  substance,  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  silicone 
SijH^Os,  under  the  influence  of  light  and 
water.    (Watts:  Diet.  Ckem.,  iii.  584.) 

Ieu-c6'-ne§,  s.pl.    [Gr.  \€VKwve';(levkones),  pi. 
of  Aevxwfi  ;('i(A:o;).)=a  grove  uf  white  poplars(?).] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Cnlcispongife.    They  have 
a  complicated  water  canal  system. 

leu-con'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  leuc(in),  and  (croc)onic.] 

(See  the  compound.) 

leuconic-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  CsHgOg.  Oxycroconic  acid.  A 
tribasic  acid  obtained  by  oxidizing  barium 
crocouate  with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  barium  leuconate 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  syrup, 
which,  when  heated  above  100°,  turns  yellow, 
and  is  converted  into  croconic  acid.  Its 
salts  are  very  unstable,  lieing  readily  con- 
verted into  croconates,  especially  in  presence 
of  alkalis. 

Ieu-c6-path'-i-a,  leu-cop'-a-thy", 5.    [Gr. 


AevKO?(/e»A'os=white,  and  nd$o^  (  patk'^s)=:  «if- 
fenug.]     The  condition  of  an  albino  ;  albic'wa. 

Leu-co-pe'-tri-an^  s.jil.  [For  etym.  see 
dehnitiou.] 

CImrch  Hist.  :  A  fanatical  Eastern  wet.  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  one  LeuiTonetrus, 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelftli  century.  Iiiey 
professed  to  believe  in  a  double  Trinity,  re- 
frained from  marriage,  rejected  the  Siicraments 
and  all  external  worshijt,  placing  the  essence 
of  religion  in  private  prayer.  On  this  they 
relied  as  a  means  of  expelling  the  demon 
which,  they  asserted,  dwelt  iu  eveiy  person's 
heart.    (iMcClintock  S  Strong.) 

leu-co-pet -rine,      leu-co-pet'-rite,     ». 

[Gr.  \€vk6<; (leukos)  =  white,  and  n-eTpo^  (petros) 
=  rock.  Named  after  tlie  German  lociiUty, 
Weissenfels=  wliite  rock.] 

Min.:  Occurs  as  a  layer  six  inches  to  two 
feet  thick,  in  a  lignite  be<I.  Aspect  loam-like, 
but  with  a  shining  wax-like  streak.  By  dis- 
tillation of  the  lignite  the  whole  of  the  mineral 
passes  over  as  a  butter-like  mass,  which,  on 
analysis,  gave  the  formula  CSuHllOO.  Soluble 
in  hot  absulute  alcohol  and  etlier,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  pearly  hexagonal  jilates  frjm  the 
solution.     Melts  at  60'. 

leu'-co-phaue,  leu-coph'-a-nite,  s.    [Gr. 

\€vk6s  (icuk'js)  =  white,  and  ''paii-Ofjiai  (pkaU 
nomai)  =  to  appear  ;  Ger.  leukophan.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  species  occurring  in  tabu- 
lar crystals,  nearly  rectangular.  Formeriy 
regarded  as  orthorhombic,  but,  both  on  optical 
and  crystallograiduc  grounds,  now  referred 
to  the  monoclinic  system.  Cleavage  basal, 
perfect;  iu  another  direction  inclined  120°  25' 
to  the  base,  imperfect.  Usually  n.assive. 
Hardness.  3-5  to  4  ;  sp.  gr.  2*974;  lustre,  vit- 
reous ;  colour,  p;ile  dirty  green  and  wine- 
yellow.  Powder  wliite,  phosphorescent  y>him 
heated,  also  electric.  Compos.  :  a  silicate  ot 
glucina,  lime,  and  soda,  with  some  fluorine. 
Heated  in  a  closed  tube  whitens  and  phos- 
phoresces. Occurs  iu  albitic  syenite  on  the 
island  of  Lamoe,  Langesundfiord,  Norway, 

leu-co-pha'-si-a,  s.      [Gr.  AevKo?  (leukos)=^ 

wliite,  and  yu<ri,5  (phasis)  =  an  appearance.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Papi- 
lionidie,  sub-family  Pieridi.  Leucophasia 
sinapis  is  a  small  white  species,  with  siiotless 
white  wings,  ouly  the  tip  of  theforewings  being 
clouded  with  a  blackish  line.  It  is  found  in 
woods  in  Europe. 

leu-cd-phleg'-ma-  9y»    leu  -co  -  pUes- 

ma-Si-a,  s.  [Gr.  Aev^oc/iAeyjuiacria  (leuko- 
]>hlegviasia),  from  An/Ko?  (lejikos)  =  white,  and 
tpXeyna  (p/i/e3?)ui)  =  phlegm.] 

Path. :  A  tendency  to  a  dropsical  state, 
characterized  by  paleness,  flubbiness,  or  re- 
dundancy of  serum  in  the  bloud. 

"S[)irita  produce  deliility.  fl.ituleney,  fevers.  I«uop- 
p/Ut'ginitcff.  and  tlro\}ait:a.'—Art>utltJiot :  Ou  Aliment*. 

leu-co-phleg-mat'-ic,  a.  (Eng.  leucnphUg- 
via{c;i);  t  connective,  and  suff.  'ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  leucophlegmacy ;  attected  withleucoph- 
legmacy. 

"  Asthiunttck  t>eraonB  hnve  vomcioua  appetitu,  vid 
forwAiit  of  a  ri^lit  SAiisuiilcatiou  are  leucophl^rta- 
tic'—.irbiithiiot :  On  Aliments. 

Ieu-c6ph-ry-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Uitco- 
phry(s);  Lat.  neut.'pl.  adj.  suff,  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Infusoria.  The  body  is  de- 
pressed, oval,  or  oblong  ,  densely  covered  with 
cells,  arraii:.;ed  in  regular  rows  ;  mouth  absent. 

leu'-co-phrys,  s.  [Gr.  Aeuico?  (h-jkos)  » 
white,  and  ocfipus  (ophnts)^  th-s  eyebrow.] 

•  1.  Omith. :  A  sub-genus  of  Pyrgita,  foand 
in  Africa. 

2.  Zool. :  The  tjTiical  genus  of  the  family 
Leufopliryina  (q.v.). 

leu'-cd-phyll,  s.  [Gr.  Aevicds  (leukos)  =vfhit&, 
a.nd^v\Xoy  ( phullon)  =  Aleaf.] 

Clum.  :  A  colourless  substance  said  to  exist 
in  those  parts  of  plants  wliich  are  cipabio  ot 
turning  green. 

leu-cop '-d-gon,  5.  [Gr.  Aevwo?  (leukos)  =s 
white,  and  wtiiyajy  (pogon)  =  the  beard.  From 
the  white  hairs  with  which  the  limb  of  the 
corolla  is  bearded.] 

Bot. :  A  gen  us  of  Epacridace»,  tribe  Styphel- 
ieae.  Lencopogon  Riehei,  slu  Australian  plant, 
there  called  the  Native  Currant,  is  a  dense 
shrub,  four  to  seven  feet  high,  growing  ou  the 
sea-coast,  and  bearing  small  white  berrica. 


f&te,  fat,  fare^  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6% 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  ciih,  oiire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try*  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  l£7« 


leucopyrite — level 
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Ien-c6p-yr-ite,  s.     (Gr.  \€vkv:    {(eukos)  ~ 
wliiLe,  uij'l  Kiig.  pyrites;  Ger.  Uukoi/yrii.] 

Afin. :  An  ortlmrliumbic  mineral  resembling 
Arseiiopyritw  (q.v.)  in  lurni.  (Jleavaye,  perfect 
iu  une  Uirectiuu  ;  uiso  uuissive.  Hardness, 
£  to  d'5  ;  sp.  gr.  ti-2  to  7'4'J  ;  lustre,  metallic  ; 
colour,  silver-while  or  sleel-^n-ay ;  stit-ak, 
grayish  -  bla<'k  :  fracture,  uneven  ;  britlk-. 
Compos. :  arsenic,  t»6"8;  iron,  33"2,  cone- 
Bpniidiitg  to  the  rorniula,  Fe^As^.  Found  in 
serjientine  at  Heichenslein,  Silesia,  and  in 
crystals  at  Geyer,  Saxony.  'Ihese,  Iiowevt-r, 
present  a  cninposition  iiir.ermediale  between 
this  sitecies  and  arsenopyrit*  (>l.v.). 

leU-CO-rO'Sdl'-iO.  a.  (Gr.  AeuKO?  (leukos)  = 
wnite,  and  Kti>.'.  rusoUc.]     ("Ser  tlie  compound.) 

leucorosollc-acld,  s.     iRosolic-acid.] 

leu  cor-rhoe' ?^   s.      (Gr.  A€v«o«  (leukos)  — 

white,  ajid  o^w\,(/ico)  =  to  How.] 

Path, :  A  disth;ir^e  from  the  vagina,  com- 
monly called  whites. 

leu-CO'-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  AevKuo-i?  (leukosis)  = 
anything  white.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leu- 
cosiadie(q.v.);. 

«eu-cd'9i'~a-d99.  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat,  leucos(ia); 
Lai.  fern.  pi.  .nlj.  sail',  -idie.) 

Znol.  :  A  family  of  Crustaceans.  They  have 
the  joints  ixs  if  they  were  soldered  to^eth-r 
into  one  piec.  rorming  a  small,  hollow,  en- 
amelled Iid,Vo  i>r.aect  the  eggs.    (Woodward.) 

Ieu-c6'  si-aii,8,  [Mod.  Lat.  leucosi(a);  Eng. 
suir.  -an.] 

Zool.:  A  crustacean  of  the  funily  Leuco- 
B!ad«. 

Iieu-CO-the'-a.  S.  [Gr.  Aeu«oeea  (Uukothca) 
=■  the  whitegiVldess  :  AevKo?  (leulcos)  =  white, 
and  dfa  =  a  goddess.  J 

1,  MuthoU  :  A  name  given  to  Ino,  after  she 
was  clianged  ijito  a  sea-goddess. 

2.  Aslmn. :  [Asteroid,  35]. 

•  leu-c6'-thi-6ps,  «.    [Leucoethiops.] 

Ieu'-c6-tile,  s.  [Gr.  Xevxo^  (leukos)  =  white, 
and  Tt'Aos  (tilos)  =  libre.] 

Min. :  A  fibrous  miiienl  grouped  on  serpen- 
tine; de:ivage,  pjuMlI-'l  and  perpendicular  to 
tlie  long  ilirei-tion.  From  its  ojitirral  chnmc- 
ter  is  probably  orthf)rhombi(;.  Lustre,  silky; 
colour,  grefnish-white.  Compos. :  silica,  28"98; 
alumina,  t3"H'.^ ;  sesquioxiile  of  iron, 8*1(3  ;  mag- 
nesia, 2'.t"78;  lime,  7'37;  floda,  r:;2;  water, 
17  29.     Found  at  Reicheustein,  Silesia. 

Ieu-c6-tiir'-ic,  n.  [Gr.  XrvKo^  {lfukr)<)—-w\\\iQ ; 
(  connect.,  and  Fug.  uric]  (See  the  compound.) 

leuootnrlo-aold,  5. 

Chcm. :  C6H1X4O5.  Laurent's  Oximide.  A 
inonrihasic  acid,  formed  by  boiling  to  a  syrup 
an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxanic  acid,  ai.d 
adding  cnld  water.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble 
to  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on 
coidiii^.  It  dissolves  in  the  alkalis  and  is 
prcciint.ited  by  acids.  It  is  not  decomposed 
fcy  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 

•leu'-coiis,  a.  [Gr.  \f>/K6<:  (Imkos)  =  white.) 
Wliite;  a  term  applied  to  albinos. 

leu  cdx'-ene,  s.  [Gr.  Afv*cd?  (leukos)  =  wliito, 
and  $fi'6^  (xeiios)  =  stranger.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Gtlmbel  to  tlin 
white  dei'ont position  product  of  ilmenite 
{Brit.  Mus.  Cat.),  nr  menaccanit©  (Da7in), 
ofteu  observed  in  hornblendicmcks.  Lasaulx 
regfirds  this  as  Id-ntieal  with  his  Titanoninr- 
phito  (q.v- ),  but  this  is  disputed  by  otlier 
niincrulogists. 

leugh,  prH.  of  V.     Lnnghed.     (Scotch.) 
"  OrncclcM  Unm  Uagh  nt  bin  dtul." 

lenk.  t'.(.  h  i.    [Look.]     (Scotch.) 
'  louke,  a.    [Luke,  a.) 

*  louke'-noss,  s.    [Lukemess.] 

louk  hse'-mio.a.  [Gr.A*u«d«  (/eufcos)  r=  white  ; 
alfxa  (hiiimit)  ^  Mood,  and  Kn^.  suit',  -ic] 

AiuU.:  Of  or  >>i*Ioiiging  to  white  blf)nd — i.e., 
lia\  irii;  oTily  white  eor])Uscle§.    (lios^iter.) 

*le~va-cion,  a.    (Lkvation.] 

•le-val  to,  ».    [Lavolta.J 


lev-ant.  le-T&nt.  a.  &  s.  [Ital.  levantez= 
the  east  wind,  the  country  lying  toward  or  in 
the  east ;  from  Lat.  levans,  pr.  pur.  of  Uvo  = 
to  raise,  tlie  reference  being  to  the  rising  of 
the  sun  ;  Fr.  Uvaiit  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  Uvaiite.] 

A.  As  atljective  (pron.  lev'-ant) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Eastern. 

"  F'lrth  niih  the  lepunt,  aud  the  ponfiit  winds, 
Eurm  wid  Zephyr."  .Vittim.-  P.  L.,  i.  704. 

2.  Cml. :  Rising;  a  term  applied  lo  the 
fourth  series  of  the  Appalachian  Palaiozoic 
strata,  c;illed  in  New  York,  the  Medina  group, 
and  of  equivalent  age  to  the  May  Hill  Sand- 
stone of  Kngland.  It  signitles  metaphorically 
tlie  sunrise  period  of  the  PahRozoic  day. 
Maximum  thickness,  about  2.200  feet.  There 
are  few  organic  remains,  chiefly  marine  shells 
and  fucoiils.  {Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers ;  Geology  of 
PeiinsitU'ania.) 

B.  .-15  substantive  (pron.  le-Vanf )  : 

1.  A  name  given  to  those  countries,  and 
more  especially  to  the  coasts  of  those  coun- 
tries lying  on  the  eastf-rn  i)art  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  neighbouring  sea.s,  as  Turkey, 
Grt-ecc,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  &c, 

"  My  vol'we  to  the  Hands  of  CuiidU  aud  Chlo  In  the 
Leiiiint.'—llackluyi:    y«yiiies.  ii,  'yL 

2.  An  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

"  They  are  cnlled  Lfvanti  Iwth  from  their  coirse.  us 
hlowiiii^  from  tliB  Eiiat  where  the  aiiii  rises,  and  rIso 
fnnii  their  (resheiiiui;  aud  rising  higher  hs  the  aitu 
tiae»."—Sir Hcufj/  Sheere:  Lord  UaHfax'iJlisceU.,  p.  34- 

H  Levajit  atul   couckant  : 

Law:  [CoucHAN'T,  ^]. 

Levant-sponge,  s.    [Turkey-sponge.] 

le-vant',  s.  [Probably  tbesame  as  Levant,  a.] 
A  land-spring.     (Proin)ici(d.) 

le-vanf  (1).  v.i.  (Sp.  UvantaT  =  to  raise; 
hvontar  el  camj'O  ==  to  break  up  ramp  ;  levanfar 
la  r.ds'i  =  to  break  up  liouse.]  To  decamp,  to 
run  away, 

le-vant'  (2),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  tan, 

to  cuiiy. 

"There  w»ia  ulao  much  vahinble  mnchinery  used  for 
rolling.  Btuuriug.  luid  lepantina."—.'^tand,ird,  Oct  7, 

le-vant'-er  (I),  s.  [Eng.  levant,  a.  ;  -er.]  A 
Ifvant;  an  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the 
Mediterranean. 

t  le-v^Jit'-er  (2).  s.  [Eng.  levant,  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  levants  ;  one  who  decamps  without 
paying  his  debts  ;  fme  who  bets  and  decamps 
without  paying  ;  a  welsher. 

le-vant'-ine,  lev'-ant-ine,  o.  &  «.    [Eng. 

leran(,  a.  ;  -inc.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Levant. 

"  Those  Ausonla  cliilms. 
Levantine  regloua  these."        Cowpcr :  Talk.  IIL  68a. 

2.  Fabric :  Distinguishing  the  particular 
kind  of  cloth  known  as  levantine. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  iMuguage: 

1.  A  native  of  the  Levant 

2.  A  vessel  belonging  to  the  Levant. 

IL  Fabric:  A  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth, 

•lo-var'-i  f&'-ci-Ji8(oasshXs.  [Lat.  =  that 
you  cause  to  be  levied.) 

Law:  A  writ  of  execution  at  common  law, 
executed  by  the  sheriff  upon  the  goods  and 
lancls  of  a  delitor.  It  issued  from  county 
courts  and  otlier  inferior  c<inrts,  but  has  now 
been  eoniidetely  superseded  by  the  writ  of 
elegit  (q.v.). 

■  Ic-va'-tlon,  8.  [Lat.  Uvatio,  ft*om  levatus, 
p.i.  par.  of  Icvo  =  to  raise.]  The  act  of  raising 
ur  elevating;  elevation. 

"  In  th«  tymfl  of  the  Irtutcion  of  y»  tacremeDt,  ha 
IftUiihL"— ^'.lij/ttn .'  ChroTiMr,  vol.  L.  ch,  ex. 

lo-va'-tor  (pi.  I6v-a-tdr'-efl),  «.     [Lat.  = 

a  hfl.r,  fnpiii  kro  =^  lo  lighten,  to  lift  ui..] 

1.  f!urg. :  A  lever  for  raising  a  depressed 
portion  of  the  skull.  It  belongs  to  the  ire* 
j)hino  case. 

"It  will  t>fl  iofer  to  mt«o  It  up  with  your  tnator, 
when  It  !■  hut  llifhtly  rvtAliied  111  nduio  iiart."— >Kf«». 
f».irt .'  Sur^Hiri/. 

2.  Anat.  :  That  which  raises.  Used  9}M'- 
dally  of  nnisnies.  There  arc  a  Uvator  angiili 
oris,  a  levator  a7t(irdi  smpuhi;  a  Irval^r  paiati, 
and  t«n  others,  besides  Irvatores costarum  and 
I'-i^itnrrs  Innglores  coslarutn. 


•  leve  (1),  v.U    A  shortened  form  of  BEUCra 
01.  v.). 

*leve  (2).  V.    [Live,  r.J 

■  leve  (3),  V.    [Leave,  v.} 

•  leve»  s.    [Leave,  s.] 

•  leve,  a.    [Lief.] 

•  leve-cel,  s.    [Levesbll.]! 

lev'-ee»  s.    [Fr.  levie  =  a  levy,  &c.,  prop,  thi 
fein.  of  the  pa.  par.  of  tei'er=to  raise.]  [Levt.J 
L  Ordinary  l^ngwge: 
*  1.  The  act  or  time  of  rising. 
"  I  gi)t  tu  the  Beaco.'uvt  time  enough  to  b*  at  the  snn't 
Itpee.  —Uraii:  Letfvr  to  Mr.  A'ichollt. 

2.  A  morning  reception  held  by  a  sovereign, 
prince,  or  per.st.nage  of  high  lank  ;  especially 
tlie  state  receptions  held  by  the  sovuti  ign,  to 
which  are  admitted  all  whose  rank,  position, 
or  ortiee,  entitles  them  to  such  distinction.  It 
differs  from  a  drawing-room  in  the  fact  that 
to  the  latter  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  are 
admitted,  while  to  the  former  gentlemen  only 
are  a<lmitted.  In  the  United  States  the  term 
is  apjdied  to  any  assemblage  of  guests,  geQO> 
rally  one  held  in  the  evening. 

"  He  chiden  the  tArilliie»a  of  every  post.  .  ,  . 
Flies  to  the  tevec.  Hiid.  received  with  i^ntcc. 
Kneels,  kisses  hands,  aud  shines  agiiin  in  )>1aoe.' 
C'owner:  /icUrrme.it.m. 

3.  Aquayorpier;  atnn'Iingplaceforrefisels. 
(Southern  and  M'estem  L'.  S.) 

n.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  An  emtmnkment*  to 
restrain  water,  anil  of  a  ni!it;nitude  such  as 
those  of  the  Mississipjii,  the  Ganges.  Holland, 
anti  the  Po. 

"AH  the  large  towns  on  the  river  have  »  levte.'— 
B.  A.  M.irray  :  Land  of  the  Slave  i  tht  Fret.  ch.  TllL 

II  Levte  en  masse  :  [Levy,  5.], 
lev'-ee.  v.t.     [Levee,  s.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  attend  the  leveea  of; 
to  court  at  levees. 

2.  Ii}idraul.  Engin.:  To  embank:  as.  To 
levee  a  river. 

lev-el,  *  lev-QlI,  •  Uv-el,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Pr. 

livel,  livean  (Fr.  niveau),  from  Lat.  libella  =» 
level,  diinin.  of  /ibra  =  a  level,  a  balance; 
Ital.  livello,  livella;  Port,  livel,  nivel;  Spk 
nivel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  That  which  is  level ;  a  surface  wlthoot 
inetjualities ;  a  plane. 

f  A  line  or  surface,  every  point  in  which  ta 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
is  a  true  level ;  a  line  or  surface  which  is 
parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the  plane  of  tha 
horizon  is  an  ap[)areiit  level. 

(2)  The  line  of  direction  in  which  a  mis«ll« 
is  aimed  or  sent. 

"As  if  that  name. 
Shot  from  the  deadly  trvel  of  a  ^uu. 
Did  lunrtler  her'      S/ntkctp. :  Homifo  i  JulM,  UL  t, 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"It  the  pUiuih-Mne  hani;  just  upon  th»  perpeudtoo. 
"^r.  when  the  let-fl  In  set  llat  down  U|K)II  the  work,  tti* 
work  is  lvvci."—StiKcon:  JJecftuniail  EjcercUet. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  state  of  equality  or  equal  elevation 

with  something  else. 

"  Tlio  time  la  not  far  ofT  when  we  shall  bo  uiwii  tb« 
l4tveL'—.1iterbttri/:  To  t'ofte. 

(*2)  The  natural  position  or  state  which 
\)eloiigs  to  anythiug:  us,  He  has  found  hla 
level. 

3.  The  usual  or  ordinary  height,  elevation, 
rate,  or  stjindard. 

"His  later  pr-xhictloni  fall  l>«low  the  r#rr;  of  hli 
enrty  eH-uiys."— .SfcrHHjrf.-  Of  Ih*  Jiuman  Mind,  ob.  ▼■ 

i.i.  ii..ia. 

4.  A  state  of  feeling  or  thought. 

"  Our  hearts^  in  Kla4l  surprise, 

To  hijjlior  /rw/i  rlnj." 

i^miftiiow:  " — '-  nrrrnwa 

•  fi.  A  rule,  plan,  scheme,  or  niolivu. 

"  Bo  the  tnlr  Urtl  of  thy  mIIoii*  laid. 
A«  tt-iupnuice  wllli.'  rri*>r :  &«l«inon.  Ui.«i. 

XL  TcchnxaiUyi 

\.  Mining : 

(1)  .\  hori/ontal  gallery  or  passage  In  a  inlna, 
The  workings  nt  diHereut  depths  &ri>  wiid  to 
be  at  the  dilferont  /fi'riar— the  iO  or  tiO  fiithoa 
UiyI,  and  so  on. 

(•2)  An  adit  or  drift  forming  a  drain  for 
water.  A  level  whlrli  opens  to  the  snrlaco  at 
the  side  of  a  valley  is  called  a  day-level,  aud 


boil,  r>6^:  p^t,  j6^l;  cat,  90II,  ohoruR.  9hln,  bongh ;  ro,  Kom ;  thin,  this;  sin.  09;  oxpoot.  Xonophon.  o^fist.    ph  -  t 
-Clan, -tlau  -  Shan,    -tlon, -slon  =  shun; -Hon, -jlon  -  zhim,    -clous, -Uous, -slous  -  shOs.    -bio, -cUo,  .ic  -  bpi,  d^t 
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forms  a  meins  of  natural  drainage  without 
pumping.  A  drowned  or  blind  level  isadrain- 
age-gallery  wliieh  has  the  form  of  au  inverted 
siphon.  A  dip-bead  level  is  the  one  which 
proceeds  from  the  foot  of  th.-  engine-shaft 
right  and  left,  and  from  which  the  rooms 
diverge. 

(3)  A  gutter  for  wat^r  to  run  in. 

2  Surv  £  Engin. :  An  instrument  for  in- 
dicating a  horizonUl  line,  or  determining  the 
po'^ition  33  to  horizontality  of  an  object  or 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  then  det«r- 
minin-;  the  true  level,  or  the  dittereuce  of  rise 
or  tall  between  two  or  more  places,  for  various 
purposes  of  architecture,  engineering,  dnnn- 
age,  &c.  There  are  numerous  descriptions  of 
levels,  varying  in  form,  size,  arrangement,  or 
constru.ti'on,  according  to  the  purpose  fi>r 
which  each  is  intended  :  as,  for  instance,  tlie 
carpenter's,  mason's,  gunner's,  or  surveyor's 
levels,  the  mercurial,  water,  and  spirit  levels, 
&c.    All  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  — 

(1)  Tlie  simplest,  such  as  the  mason's  or 
carpenter's  level,  in  wliich  the  vertical  line  is 
det^irmiued  by  a  plumb  line,  and  the  horizontal 
by  a  line  perpendicular  to  it. 

(2)  Those  in  which  the  horizontal  line  is 
determined  by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest: 
as  in  the  water  and  mercurial  levels. 

(3)  Tliose  in  wliich  the  horizontal  line  is 
determined  by  a  bubble  of  air  floating  in  a 
fluid  <;ontaiued  in  a  glass  tube  :  as  a  spirit 
level. 

•  S.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Horizontal ;  parallel  to  or  coincident 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

"  Her  lefeJ  mya,  like  gulden  bora. 
Lie  ou  the  laudscaiie  greeu." 

Lon'jfetloK :  End}/mion. 

2.  Even  or  on  a  level  with  any  thing  else  ; 
in  the  same  line  or  of  the  same  height  aa 
something  else  ;  not  higher  or  lower. 

"  The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright. 
The  flhadowa  leugtheniug  with  tb«  heel  light" 

Bealtie :  Past.  2. 

3.  Having  no  inequalities ;  not  having  any 

Eart  liigher  than  another  ;  not  rising  or  fall- 
ig ;  flat. 

"  See  the  revolution  nf  the  times 
Make  mouutains  !epet," 

Shiiketp.  :  2  Bmry  IV..  UL  1. 

4.  Havjng  no  gradations  or  difference  of 
superiority  or  degree  ;  equal  in  rank  or  degree  ; 
on  an  equality. 

*  5.  Exactly  fitted  ;  agreeing  ;  accordant. 

"  And  every  thing  lies  leveJ  to  owr  wish." 

SkaJiesp. :  2  Jfenry  I T.,  Iv.  1 

*  C.  As  adv. :  Direct,  straight. 

"  It  shall  oa  level  t«  your  judgment  pierce 
As  diiy  does  tu  your  eye," 

Shakesp.  :  Bamlet.  iv.  2. 

%  0)  7*0  do  one's  level  best :  To  put  forth  all 
one's  exertions. 

(2)  To  have  one's  head  level :  To  possess  a 
well-balanced  mind.    (American.) 

*  level-coil,  s.  An  old  Christmas  game, 
In  which  each  player  hunted  the  other  fn-in 
his  seat,  the  loser  giving  up  his  seat  to  tlie 
winm-r;  hence,  riotous  sport  of  any  kiud. 
{Ben  Jonson.) 

level-lines,  s.  pi 

Shipbuild.  :  Lines  representing  the  bound- 
aries of  sections  drawn  at  ditferent  heights  and 
parallel  with  the  Ueel.  Water-lines  are  drawn 
parallel  with  the  line  of  flotation  or  the  true 
horizontal.  Wlien  the  ship  floats  on  an  even 
keel,  the  Uvel-l ines  a.ud  water-lines  coincide. 

lev'-el,  *lev'-ell,  v.t.  &.  i.     [Level,  s.] 
A-  Transitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  make  horizontal;  to  reduce  to  a 
horizontal  plane. 

2.  To  briug  to  the  same  level  or  height  with 
another. 

•  Less  bright  the  moon, 
leveVd  west  \*>^  set." 
MUtoH  ■  P.  . 

3.  To  make  smooth  or  even  ;  to  remove  the 
inequalities  of  surface  in ;  to  reduce  to  an 
even  or  flat  surface. 

"  With  uiireaisted  might  the  monarch  rel^s; 
He  Itvela  luouiitalus,  and  he  mises  plains." 

Dryden  :  Sigismutidn  A  Guucardo.  293. 


4    To  lay  fiat; 
ground. 


to  make   level  with    the 


"  O.itha  divine  the  willing  nations  bonnd, 
Keer  to  return,  till  our  victorious  p-'wrs 
Had  U-veVd  with  the  dust  the  Tbeh;tu  tow'n.' 

WUJcie  :  Epigoniad.  bk.  L 

5.    To  point  In  taking   aim ;    to   raise  or 


depress,  so  as  to  point  direct  to  an  object ;  to 
direct  straight  at  an  object. 

"  Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim  ^ 

teeetled  at  ouce  their  muskets  came. 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  an  equality  of 
state,  rank,  condition,  or  degree. 

'■  Reason  cau  never  assent  to  the  admission  of  those 
bruti^li  appttitea  which  would  over-run  the  Bou),  and 
level  its  superior  with  ita  inferior  faculties,  —Decay  of 
Piet;/ 

2.  To  aim ;  to  direct. 

"Revenge,  from  S"me  Imneful  corner,  shall  level  a 
tale  ot  dishonour  Kt  them."— J«em«.  Trutram Shandy, 
ch.  xli. 

•  3.  To  lay  or  point  out  exactly. 

'•  To  limit  and  lerelt  out  the  direct  way  from  vice  to 
virtue. "—J/i/itrti ;  Duct,  of  Ihvorct.  bk.  iL ,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  adopt ;  to  accommodate ;  to  pro- 
portion. 

*  B.  Jfdran^ivt : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  aim  or  point  a  gun,  &c..  In  a  direct 
line  with  a  mark  :  as.  He  levelled  at  the  mark. 

2.  To  be  in  a  direct  line  or  in  the  same 
direction  with  something. 

II.  Fignrati^ely : 

1.  To  aim  ;  to  direct  the  aim  or  purpose. 

"Ambitious  York  did  lerel  at  my  crown." 

^akesp.  :  H  Henry  tV.,  li  t 

2.  To  conjecture ;  to  guess  at. 

"She  levelled  at  our  purposes." 

^akesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  T.  ft. 

3.  To  accord  ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit. 

"Such  accommodation  and  resort 
As  levelt  with  her  breeding." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  1.  3. 

%  1.  To  level  up :  To  raise  that  which  is 
lower  to  a  level  or  equality  with  that  which 
is  higher  ;  specif.,  to  raise  jiersons  of  a  lower 
class  toau  equality  with  those  of  a  higher.  The 
exjiression  level  wp  was  first  used  by  Lord  Mayo 
in  opposing  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  for  the  dis- 
establishnu-nt  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church.  He  proposed  to  levA  up  the  Rc.iuau 
Catholic  priests  and  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, by  establishing  and  endowing  them,  so 
as  to  produce  in  another  way  the  religious 
equality  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed. 

2.  To  level  doum  :  To  lower  or  reduce  to  the 
same  level  or  status  ;  to,  disestablish  and  dis- 
endow.    [^  1.] 

•.leve'-less,  a.    [Leaveless.] 

*  lev'-el-ism*  «.  [Eng.  level ;  -ism.]  The  act, 
principle,  or  theory  of  seducing  distinctions 
in  society  to  an  equality. 

lev'-el-ler,  s.    [Eng.  level,  ▼.;-«■.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  levels. 

2.  One  who  wishes  to  destroy  all  social  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  socialist. 

"Mingled  with  that  nialtitude  of  fanatics  and 
Uvellers.'—Sfacaulay:  Sisr.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

3.  A  billiard-table  foot  having  a  screw 
adjustment  for  height,  in  order  to  level  tlie 
table. 

4.  An  earth-scraper  for  levelling  a  site. 

11.  Hist. :  One  of  a  party  in  the  anny  of 
the  Long  Parliament  about  1047  who  wished 
to  destroy  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  titli^ 
and  establish  social  equality  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Cromwell  put  them  down  in  1649, 
imprisoning  their  leader  Lilburn. 

"The  Irvellerg  wen  angry  with  him  (or  instituting 
a  privileged  c^a^'—3facaulay  :  Uisf.  Eng..  ch.  1 

lev'-el-ling,  pr,  par.,  a,,  &  5.    [Lkvll,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partieip.  adj. :  <See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  s^ibstantivc : 

1.  The  act  of  making  level  or  reducing  to  a 
level ;  the  act  of  pulling  down  to  the  ground. 

"  It  seema  imix»ssible  to  reconcile  this  account  with 
the  statenieiite  resi)ecting  the  levelling  of  bis  houre,"— 
Leuris:  Cred.  E>irly  Ronuin  Sist.  (1855).  iL  135. 

2.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  ascertaining  the 
level  or  height  of  any  place,  point,  or  spol,. 

levelling-block,  s.  A  levelli.  g  platform, 
consisting  of  large  iron  plates  laid  together 
and  secured.  The  respective  plates  may  be 
8  or  10  feet  long,  5  or  6  wide,  and  6  inches 
thick.  They  are  completely  covered  with 
holes,  about  1^  inches  in  diameter  and  4  or  5 
inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The  mould 
of  a  given  frame  having  been  laid  on  the 
levelling-block,  the  ligiue  of  the  moulding 
edge  is  marked  on  it  with  chalk,  and  iron  pins 
are  stuck  in  the  holes,  so  tliat  when  the  iron 


rib  is  made  to  touch  those  pins  it  will  have 
the  proper  form.  In  order  the  more  easily  to 
}>roduce  any  required  figure,  the  heads  of  the 
pins  are  furnished  with  eccentric  discs  or 
cams,  by  the  shifting  and  turning  of  which 
the  figure  of  the  frame  can  be  adjusted  with 
great  precision.  Each  disc  has  several  centre- 
holes,  any  one  of  which  can  be  fitted  on  the 
pin.  The  iron  bar  of  the  frame,  having  been 
raised  to  a  briglit  orange  heat  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  called  a  reheating  furnace,  ia 
taken  out  by  the  smiths,  laid  on  the  levelling- 
block,  and  rai^idly  bent  by  means  of  tongs, 
hammers,  mallets,  and  levers,  so  as  to  lie 
touching  the  heads  of  the  pins. 

levelling- rod«  s.  The  same  as  Level- 
ling-staff  (q  v.). 

levelling- staff,  s.  An  instrument,  one 
form  of  winch  consists  of  two  stiips  tii  feet 
long,  united  by  a  longitudinal  tenon  and 
mortise  so  as  to  slide  on  each  other  and  extend 
to  a  length  of  12  feet.  The  tltvisions  are  ia 
feet,  inches,  and  fractions,  and  count  from  the 
bottom.  A  cross-piece  or  vane  slides  on  the 
statf,  and  has  an  aperture  to  enable  the  staff 
graduations  to  be  read. 

levelling- Stand,  •<. 

Photo'j.  :  An  instrument  used  to  support  » 
glass  plate  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  it 
shall  retain  developing  or  other  flnuls  upon  its 
upper  surface.  Its  usual  form  is  a  tripod,  of 
suitable  height  to  stand  in  the  developing- 
trough,  with  three  adjusting-screws  by  which 
the  operation  of  levelling  is  accomplished. 

*  lev'-el-ly,  ailv.  [Eng.  level ;  -ly.]  In  a  level 
manner  ;  evenly. 

"  Neither  would  praises  and  actions  ajipear  bo  leveUy 
concurrent  in  many  other  o(  the  Grecians,  as  they  dj 
in  these."— tfo66eJ.*  Thucydidei.  bk-  ii. 

lev'-el-ness,  s.  [Eng.  level;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  level ;  evenness  ; 
equality  of  surface  or  height. 

"  The  river  Tiber  ia  expressed  lying  along,  for  bo  yoo 
must  remember  to  dmw  rivers,  to  expreaa  their  Iei»«f- 
neis  with  the  earth."— /"eocAam  .■  On  Drawing. 

*  lev'-en  (1),  s.    [Leaven,  s.] 
Icv'-en  (2),  s.    [Levin.] 

Igv'-en  (3),   s.      [Lawn.]      A  lawn  ;  an  ope> 

space  between  woods. 

'■  And  see  not  v^  that  braid,  bmld  road. 
That  lies  across  that  lily  leM"  I" 

Scott :  Thomat  the  Rhymer,  L 

le'-ver  (1).  *  le'-vour,  s.  [Fr.  leveur  =  a 
raiser  or  lifter ;  also  levi£r  =  a  lever,  from 
Lat.  levatorem,  accus.  of  levator  =  a  lifter, 
from  levutus.  pa.  par.  of  leva  =  to  lift,  to  make 
light ;  levis  =  light.] 

1.  Mech. :  A  bar  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
rij;id  substance,  having  a  fixed  point  (or 
fulcrum),  and  used  to  overcome  a  certain 
resistance  (or  weight)  at  some  part  of  the 
bar  by  means  of  a  force  (or  power)  applied 
at  another  part.  The  parts  of  the  lever 
into  which  the  fulcrum  divides  it  are  called 
t'ae  arms  of  the  lever.  When  the  arms  are  in 
the  same  straight  line  the  lever  is  called  a 
straight  lever ;  in  other  cases  it  is  called  a 
bent  lever.  The  plane  in  which  the  lever 
can  move  may  be  called  the  plane 
of  the  lever.  Tlie  forces  which 
act  on  tlie  lever  are  sup- 


posed to  act  in  the  plane  of  the  lever.  Levers 
are  sometimes  divided  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  positions  of  the  points  of  appli- 
cation of  the  power  and  the  weight  witli 
respect  to  the  fulcrum.  In  the  first  class  the 
power  and  the  weight  act  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fulcrum.  In  the  second  class  the  power 
and  the  weight  act  on  the  same  side  of  the 
fulcrum,  the  weight  being  the  nearer  to  the 
fulcrum.  In  the  third  class  the  power  ami 
the  weight  act  on  the  same  side  of  the  ful- 
crum, tlie  power  being  the  neart-r  to  the  ful- 
crum. Thus  we  may  say  briefly  that  the  three 
classes  have  respectively  the  fulcrum,  the 
weight,  and  the  power  in  the  middle  position. 
Tlie"  following  are  examples  of  levers  of  the 
first  class  :  a  crowbar  used  to  raise  a  heavy 
weight,  a  poker  used  to  raise  coals  in  a  grate, 
the  brake  of  a  pump.      In  scissors,  shears, 


f&te,  fat.  fare,   amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  i^te,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =:  a;  qu  =  Iew. 
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■Ippers,  and  pim-ei-s  we  liave  examples  of  a 
double  lever  of  tlie  ilrst  clas-i.  Tlie  oar  of  a 
boat  furnishes  an  exainjile  of  a  lever  of  thf 
Becond  class.  'Die  fulcrum  is  at  the  blade  ~S 
thu  oar  in  the  water  ;  the  power  is  applied  oy 
the  hand  ;  the  wei;,'ht  is  api>li«d  at  tlie  row- 
lock. A  pair  of  nutcrackers  is  a  double  lev^r 
of  the  second  t  lass.  A  pair  of  tongs  used  to 
hold  8  coal  is  a  double  lever  of  tlie  tliird 
class.  The  fulrrum  is  the  jtivot  on  which  tlie 
two  parts  of  the  instrument  turn ;  the  power 
la  the  pressure  applied  by  the  hand  ;  the 
Wfi^'ht  is  the  resistance  of  the  coal  at  tlie  eti'l 
of  the  tonjjs.  An  example  of  the  tliird  class 
of  lever  is  seen  in  the  human  forearm  em- 
ployed to  raise  an  object  taken  in  the  hand. 
The  fulcrum  is  at  the  elbow ;  the  i»nwer  is 
excited  by  a  muscle  which  comes  from  the 
upper  jiart  of  the  arm,  and  is  inserted  in  tliu 
for-'arm  near  the  cUm.w  ;  the  weight  is  the 
ol-j'-'-t  niscd  in  tlie  hand.  {Todhunter :  Me- 
chanics for  Beginners,  ch.  xi.) 

2.  Korology : 

(1)  A  form  of  escapement.    [Leveb-escape- 

MKNT.) 

(2)  A  watch  having  a  lever- escapement ;  a 
lever  watch. 

3.  Dentistry: 

0)  A  tool  for  extracting  stumps. 
(2)  A  turnkey  (q.v.). 

4.  Surg.  :  An  obstetric  instrument,  curved 
at  its  extremity,  and  having  a  fenestra.  It  is 
used  in  extrautintj  the  head  of  a  child  ;  a 
vectis. 

6.  Fig. :  That  which  exerta  great  power. 

lever  -  brace,  «.  A  carpenter's  hand- 
brace. 

lever -engine,  s.     Tlie  same  as  Grass- 
Boi'I'ek-knuim:  ^'i-v.) 
lever-escapement,  5. 

Ilorol. :  A  fonn  of  escapen»ent  in  which  the 
lever  vibrates  on  a  centre  and  caixics  the 
pallets  (or  anchor),  and  its  forked  end  alter- 
nately eri;ia>res  with  and  is  engaged  by  a  ruby 
pin  ;ittachi'd  to  a  disc  on  the  balance-arbor. 
The  lever  or  fork,  having  the  impulse  given  to 
It  from  the  wheel,  and  then  striking  against 
the  ruby  pin,  gives  the  motion  to  the  baluicc 
from  which  it  was  disengaged,  till  broiitrlit 
back  by  the  hair-spring ;  the  ruby  pin  then 
strikes  the  fork  and  disengages  the  wheel, 
thus  allowing  it  to  go  ou.  This  causes  two 
distinct  beats. 

lever-hoist,  «. 

Mech. :  A  contrivance  for  converting  a  re- 
ciprocating  circular  into  a  continuous  recti- 
linear motion. 

lever-Jack,  a-.  A  form  of  hoist  having  a 
lever,  post,  and  ii:iwl,  in  whieli  the  lever  lu- 
g;iges  with  a  r.i--k.     I LitTi no-jack.] 

lever  obstetric,  s. 

Sunj.  :  |[,i:vi:it,  II.  4]. 

lever-press,  «.     One  of  the  simplest  and 

most  rvid'ut.  loniis  of  pressing  apparatus.  It 
assumes  inany  forms  :  cidcr-pjcsses,  lard  or 
tallow  stpicczers,  and  rlieesc-jiresses,  are  con- 
strueted  to  obtain  jiressure  by  a  lever,  whirh 
is  depressed  by  a  suajiended  weight,  by  tackle, 
or  by  a  screw, 

lever-punch,  s.  A  punch  operated  by 
the  rolling  motion  of  two  cam-faced  levers 
whiili  iire  dr.iwn  together  by  a  screw. 

lever-valve,  .«.  A  safety-valve  kept  in 
JtK  seat  by  the  pressure  of  a  Icvor  with  an  ad- 
justable weight,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Puj'in 
of  DIols.  In  locomotives  a  sjiring  is  usoa  at 
the  cud  of  the  lever  Instead  of  a  weight,  the 
pressure  being  regulated  by  a  screw  and  in- 
dicated on  a  brass  jdatc. 

lever-watch,  s.    A  watch  having  a  lever 

eacai'ement. 

lever  (2).  5.     [A  corruption  of  ^ourre  (q.v.).] 
lover-boards,  «.;>/.    ILouvrk-uoards.) 
Ie-v6r,  (I.  A  (Kir.    [Iakv.] 

A.  At  ad).  :  More  ngrecablo,  more  plcannnt ; 

dearer. 

B.  A«  adv. :  More  willingly,  more  gladly  ; 
ra;her. 

"  Wu  had  l«Mr  to  dry  tlioio  no  nli.iuM  lio-frtlt." 

le  vor,  v.t.    [Lkvkr  (l),  ».]    To  act  upon  or 

force  with  a  lever. 

"I   \ml  A  imddlo  hi  lili  inmttli  to  Uvwr  It  oixju."— 
Sudntiji  Morninff  llrnihl,  Oct,  3*.  IHiL 


le-ver-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Kug.  lever  Q.), 
-aye.J 

1.  Tlie  action  of  a  lever ;  tliat  arrangement 
of  iiarts  by  which  lever  power  is  gaiutW. 

2.  The  niechanical  power  gained  ty  the  use 
of  a  lever. 

3.  Fig.:  Great  advantage  or  power;  as  the 
leccraije  of  tbo  press. 

leV-cr-et,  "lyv-er-«t,  a.  [O.  Fr.  UvrauU, 
from  Lai.  UponvL,  accus.  of  l€pxi3-=&  hare; 
Fr.  Icmrtie.  dimin.  of  Uiivre  (O.  Fr.  IeiT?)  =  a 
liare.]    A  hare  in  its  lirst  year  ;  a  young  hai-e. 

"  Aa  whpii  two  skltfiil  liDUudfl  the  leperet  viad  .  ,  . 
liow  I.j3t.  now  seen,  tliey  hiten^ei't  lila  way. 
Ami  from  the  herd  still  turn  tin-  (lying  prfy." 

Pope  :  ffomcr;  IHnU  x.  427. 

lev-er-ock,*  "  lev-er-ook,  lav-er-ock, «. 

[Lavkikhk.]     A  lark  (q.v.). 

"The  aiurdler  i>ir<lH  luive  their  particular  seasoDa  ; 
aa.  tho  Iever\^ok." — Walton  :  Angler. 

le'-ver-wood,  «.    [Eng.  lever,  and  wood.] 

Hot. :  Ostrya  vlrglnica. 

•leve-sell,  *leve-cel,  *lef-sal,  "lefe- 
sale,  .••".  L  A.S.  le.dj=  leaf,  and  aal,  sel  =  a  room, 
a  hall;  8w.  lof^al;  Da.  lovsal  =  &  hut  of 
branches  witli  foliage  on.] 

1.  A  lattice  ;  a  lattice-window. 

"  The  guy  leveieU  ni  the  tftuerne  is  slgrie  of  the  win 
thut  is  lu  celler." — Chaucer  :  /'eraoncs  7'a/e. 

2.  A  pent-house ;  a  projecting  roof  over  a 
door,  window,  &e. 

3.  An  open  shed. 

"  lev'-et,  3.     [Fr.  lever  =.to  raise,  to  arouse.] 
Mil. :  The  morning  c-all  on  the  trumpet,  by 
which  soldiers  are  aroused  ;  a  reveille 

"  Ue  that  led  the  ciivnUado 
Wore  a  nowgeldcr '■  ItakrolUt. 
Oil  which  be  hlcw  lus  struug  a  Tei-ct, 
Aa  Well-feed  lawyer  ou  his  hruvi.tt" 

Duller:  Budlbrat,  M.  2. 

lev'-i-a-blo, "  lev'-e-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  hvy, 

\'. ;  -nbli-.]         CiipablL-  of  being  levied  or  col- 
lected ;  that  may  bo  assessed  and  levied. 

"The  flum  wlilch  any  \\iu\  agreed  to  i>ay,  aud  were 
not  hrouiiht  in.  %o  bo  Irri'iblv  by  coui-ae  o(  Jaw."— 
Daker;  Henry  VJI.  (an.  litis). 

le-vi'-a-than,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Hcb.  1^1^^ 
(/iry'(M((fi)=levi:ithan  (see  def.),  TTp  {Uvyah) 
a  garland,  a  wreath;  leviathan  then  =  the 
wreathed  animal,  Irom  twisting  itself  iuto 
wreaths  or  folds.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Any  huge  animated  being,  whether  man 
or  beast. 

2.  One  who  is  much  greater  t]i:in  or  far 
exceeds  others  inany  profession,  art,  business, 
occupation,  &c. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Scripture: 

(1)  The  crocodile  of  the  Nile  (Job  xli.,  and 
the  margin  of  iii.  S,  or  lig.  *'  Phaiauli,"  King  of 
li;gyj)t,  I'salm  Ixxiv.  !■!).     [PHAitAoii.] 

(2)  Some  cetacean,  inhabiting  the  Medit- 
terranuan  (Psalm  civ.  20). 

(:j)  a  real  or  imaginary  Bea-.serpent(?)(Isa. 
xxvii.  1). 

2.  Mythol. :  Any  great  sea  monster. 

"There  laoiathan, 
HugfHtof  living  cri.'nture3.  ou  tlie  deep, 
htrctcli'd  likoa  inomoutory.slct-paor  swiniB," 

AtiUon  :  P.  L.,  va  413. 

Icv'-ied,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Levy,  v.] 

■  leV-ig-a-ble,  «.  [I>at.  levig(o)  =  to  make 
smootir,  topolisli ;  Eiig.  -able.]  Thatmayorcan 
bo  rubbed  or  ground  down  to  a  line  powder. 

*'  Tjiy  du»t  ami  nshe»  If'l'ja'ilo 
Ou  the  I'ntlcfuorit  luctu re- table." 

/I.  Ilrmciiiwj  :  ClirUlinat  Eve,i.\\i\. 

lev'-i-gate,  v.t.    [Li:vkjate(1),  a.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  Braooth  ;  to  piano, 
to  polish,  to  ease. 

"Wlieu  lueli'ith  ttvlgattd  X.\\t  ortraiu  .  .  .  thone  o1>- 
Jei-t-^iiro  no  luUb'tT  tc\U"—li<irroia :  .Sentiont,  vul.  Ill,, 
HLir.  0. 

2.  Chem.  if  Pharm. :  To  grind  or  rub  down 
to  an  impalpable  powder. 

"The  chyle  U  whIU.  aa  conslathiff  of  o-tlt,  oil,  and 
wntrr,  much  tovigulfd,  or  kuhmjIU.'  —Arbuthnot :  itn 
Alii'it'itU. 

'  lev -I-gate,  Ice'-vl  gato,Iaa'-vI'gat-£d. 

(I),  a.     |I>at.  Iciugatua,  \>u.   ]>iir.  of  lei' igo  =  to 
make  Hnmoth,  from  livtjt  =  smooth.) 

•  1.  Ord.  I/ing. :  Made  Hnmoth  or  i>olIshed. 
2.  Jt>t. :   Having  the  a)ipearancu  of  being 

polished,  as  mttny  Meeds. 


•  leV-i  gate  (2),  a.  [Lat  Uvigatus,  \>&.  par. 
v{  levigo  =  to  make  liglit;  livis  =  liglil.1  Made 
hght  or  lighter  ;  lighUjiied,  softened. 

"Whereby  fala  Ifcbuure  being  leulgitr.  and  made 
nii>re  tjlUrable,  he  ahal)  t:oucnio  nlth  the  bett«t 
Riluyae."— Aif  T.  JUgot :  Uoititiaur.  bk.  I.,  ch.  IL 

lev-i-ga'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  Icingatio,  irom  tixd- 
galHs,  pa.  par.  of  iet'igo  =  U^  make  smooth.) 
[Levioate,  v.]  The  process  of  rubbing  a  moist 
material  Itetwoen  two  hai-d  surfices,  as  In 
grinding  piginentti  and  printtr's  ink, 

le-vig-U-a'-nite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  found,  Lcvigliani  ;  sutf.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  D'Aehiardi  gave  this  name  provision- 
ally to  a  mineral  whicli  he  re^rded  as  a  feiri- 
ferous  variety  of  Guadalcararite  (q.v.).  Sub- 
sequent examination  showed  that  it  contained 
no  selenium,  and  more  zinc  and  imn.  From 
the  increury  mine  of  Lcvigliani,  near  Serra- 
vezza,  Italy. 

•  lev'-in,  •  leaV-en,  •  lev-en, '  lev-ene, ». 

[Etym,  doubtful.]*  Lightning. 

,  "See !  from  ita  suuimit  the  lurid  tfvin 
FtAalicadownw'iird  without  warulitt'."* 

Lonsi/clluv :  QotUm  I.egtnd,  T. 

•  levin-brand,  ».    A  thunder-bcit 
le'-vine,  5.    [Lewne.] 

•  leV-in-er,  s,  [Etyra.  doubtful]  A  swift 
si>ecies  of  hound. 

le'-vir,  f.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Sansc.  di\nr;  Gr. 
^a-qp  (doer)  =  a  husband's  brother,  a  brother- 
in-law.) 

Anthrop.  :  One  upon  whom  devolves  the 
obligation  of  mairying  the  widow  of,  an<l  thus 
begetting  issue  to,  a  deceased  brother  or  near 
relation. 

"  III  the  earliest  age  the  tevlr  bad  no  alternative  hot 
to  1»ke  the  widow;  indeed  she  waa  his  «if«  without 
any  fonii  of  luairliige." — J-  F.  itcLennan  :  ^i'.udUs  in 
Ancient  llittory,  ii.  lOJ. 

le'-vir-ate,  s.  &  a.    {Tr.  Uvirai.]    [Levib.) 
A.  -^5  suhstantive : 

1.  Jeivish  ni^t. :  The  Mosaic  law  binding  the 
brother  of  a  man  dying  without  issue  to  marry 
the  widow  (Deut.  xxv.  5).  Where  there 
were  several  brothers,  the  lot  j'robably 
fell  to  the  clde.st ;  failing  brothers,  the  mar- 
riage was  in  honour  inctuubent  on  the  nearest 
kinsman  (Ruth  iii.  iv.).  The  only  exception 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Jiigh-priest,  who  was 
bound  to  marry  a  virgin  (Lcvit,  xxi.  13,  14). 
The  first-born  son  of  the  second  marriage  was 
considered  the  sou  of  the  deceased,  "  that  his 
name  be  not  put  out  of  Israel  "  (Oeut.  xxv.  6). 
This  law  was  not  strictly  obligatory  ;  but  tho 
man  who  refused  tu  obey  it  Wiis  publicly  dis- 
honoured (Ucut.  xxv.  7-10).  How  ancient  the 
custom  was  among  the  Jews  may  be  seen 
from  the  case  of  Tamar  (Gen.  xxviii.  6-30).  It 
still  exists  among  Jews  in  the  East ;  in  the 
West  they  are,  of  course,  bound  by  the  mar- 
riage laws  of  the  couutry  in  which  they  reside. 
Tlio  leviratc  is  mentioned  by  tlie  Synojptists  as 
giving  rise  to  a  question  ])ropo8ed  to  Jesus  l>y 
the  Sadducees  concerning  the  resurrection 
(Matt.  xxii.  23-33  ;  Mark  xii.  18-27 ;  Luke  xx. 
27-3S). 

2.  Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

"The  aystciu  of  L»viralt;  under  which,  Rt  a  nian't 
duith,  hU  wito  or  wives  |  a.v>  io  hh  lirotlier,  Is.  1  think. 


thou   with   pulyumliv.    Thin  c 

buted.      It  la  (uuud.  fur  luatiuiee.  anioij^-  the  MougQU 


luoro  liilUnati<ly  coiinocted  with  Iho  i  luhtaof  i>iii|>ertr 

II ...111 1 1...,       ''''■'■J  cUNt'lIll    Is    Wl-'-'"      '■-•-' 

inioiik-  tl  _    _ 

in'ii(fk»/i  O't.  der  MemrK.  i. -ii-i]  and  KiiHlm  i.trfcnuj- 
$et :  r<iur,  \i\\  8«.  la'il.aud  luVui«liUi(/;.i«er.ir/  .Vuftt>§ 
flacet,  ii.  UUl.  *  Whou  an  elder  bnitlu-r  dicA,'  snys 
LlvlnuBtoiiB  trntivU.  \i.  ISiJ, '  tlic  mim-  thing  uc^iiralu 
resiwct  ol  hUwlvt's;  the  l.totli.r  iirxt  in  iwi-  Uke* 
thein.  aaaiitung  thu  Jewn.  and  thv  chtldtf  ii  tliAt  may 
1h-  bora  of  those  woiiii>u  he  ciilhtiU  Li  xthers  ids».'  In 
India  liiiK'Kg  till-  Niiii«.  •aiiiiui  ;iU*,oi«  t»k.-s  to»lfp 
by  the  cuatoiu  lmIUmI  iSagal.  his  videi  brullicr  s  widuw 
{I),iU^n  t)ea.  Kt\ii  Briiiil,  \:  \m\.  Among  thv  IV 
cino  Itlandcrs,  Mr.  Bruiii-hloy  nirntlons  tint  In  Rrro- 


by  th _    . 

{I),iU^n  t)ea.  Kt\ii  Briiiil,  \:  \m\.  Among  thv  IV 
cino  Itlandcrs,  Mr.  Bruiii-hloy  nirntlons  tint  h>  Rrro- 
niangu  'the  wUi's  of  ilrt.'eAM'd  liroditra  tall  to  lh« 
eldest  Burvivtnk'  hruthtir'  {CruUv  n/ tH«  rur.ii>-i.  p 
SW  Rlmllnr  hiatvniont*  have  l>ern  miule  alxi  na  re 
gnnli  soim^  ol  tl'i<  Nogiu  trilH-s.  the  Mwxk-an*  HauOi 
aus.  New  ZiMilitnders.  and  K\iy kiik"— LubttveJi .  uriff.  qf 
Ci<-ills'iH  —  i\'^i-i).  |>|'.  m.  HI 

%  For  other  authorities  sco  J.  K.  5IcIJeB 
nan's  Primitivr  .Marriage. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  tn,  oh«erving,  or  Id 
any  way  conno<'tcd  with  Uio  system  of  mar- 
riage dcscrilH'd  under  A. 

"  ProvlaUm  la  insde  for  the  Hglita  of  attoreMluu  01 
the   i^rintle  unliin." — J.   /*.    Jict^nnan:  atudUt  6« 

,^.|.^rnf   tUttnrg.  1».   Ifll. 

16v-I-rAt'-Ic-^  a.     (Eng.  levirat{e);    -iooL) 

Hie  SJime  UH  LkVIKATK,  (I.  Ol.v.). 

•  I6v4-tate,  v.t.  k  {.    (Lkvitation.) 

A.  7V.MH,  .*  To  make  buo.vanl,  so  an  to 
tloat  in  the  air  ;  a  trrnt  iiHcd  by  splritualiht.t. 


boil.  b6^;  poftt,  j6>l;  cat.  90U.  chorus,  ^hln.  bongh :  go.  Kcm :  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  cxpoot,  ^onophon,  o^ist.      ing, 
^Ixui,  -tlan  —  sh^n.    -tlon.   slon  —  shiin;  -(Ion,  -flon  —  »>"^"t    -olous,  -tlous,  -sloiui  =  sliUs.    -bio,  -dlo,  Jio.  =  b^  d^l. 
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levitation— lewdly 


B.  Intraiis.  :  To  become  light  or  buoyant,  so 
as  to  float  in  the  air. 

"A  provision,  distiiiguishingly  calciiliited  for  the 
BAme  uurpose  of  ln'itaCion."—Palfi/ :  Jfatural  Theo- 
logy, en.  xii..  S  i. 

lev-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  Uvltas  (genit.  levita- 
tis),  from  levi^  =  light.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  making  light ;  lightness, 
buoyancy. 

2.  Among  spiritualists  a  name  given  to 
the  alleged  phenomenon  of  bodies  naturally 
heavier  than  air  becoming  buoyant,  and  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere. 

Ite'-vite,  s.  [Lat.  pi,  Levitm;  Gr.  pi.  Acvirai 
(Leuitai) ;  Beh.  pi.  C'l'?(?mm)=Levites,from 
'^).(LcrO  =  (l)  a  joining,  (2)  Levi;  Eng.,  &c. 
Buff.  -ite.] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist.,  (fc.  (PI). :  The  descendants 
of  Levi,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxix.  34).  Moses  and  Aaron  were  of  Levite 
extraction  (Exod.  ii.  1-10,  iv.  14),  and  when 
the  descendants  of  Aaron  were  formally  set 
apart  to  perpetuate  the  priesthood,  the  other 
Levites  were  designated  as  a  sacred  caste 
to  assist  in  tlie  work  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  iii.  5-13,  xvii.  2-8).  The  chief  branches 
of  tlie  Levites  were  tlie  Kohathites,  the 
Gershomites,  and  the  Merarites  (Num.  iii., 
iv.).  To  these  separate  functions  were  as- 
signed, the  more  important  being  entrusted 
to  the  Kohathites,  among  whom  were  Moses 
and  Aaron  (I  Clnon.  vi.  1-3).  The  Le- 
vites took  ottice  at  25  years  old  (Num.  viii. 
24,  25),  or  at  30,  and  had  to  resign  at  50 
(Nam.  iv.  3,  23,  30-30.  43-47).  They  were 
consecrated  to  their  office  (\nm.  viii.  5-26). 
Tliey  were  to  have  no  tribal  territory : 
Jeliovah  was  to  be  their  inheritance  (Num. 
iviii.  20,  xxvi.  62  ;  Deut.  x.  9.  x\iii.  2,  Josli. 
rv'iii.  7).  But  special  cities  were  to  be  as- 
signed to  them,  so  scattered  over  the  country 
as"  to  enable  them  to  render  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  service  to  all  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxi.). 

The  six  cities  of  refuge  were  all  Levitical 
cities  (Num.  XXXV.  1-8). 

They  were  to  be  supported  by  tithes,  but 
themselves  were  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priest- 
hood (Num.  xviii.  21-24,  2t)-32  ;  Neh.  x.  37). 
The  Levites  obtained  much  respect  under 
Moses  and  Joshua.  At  the  time  of  the 
judges  their  social  position  greatly  declined 
fudges  xviii.)  They  revived  under  Samuel,  but 
declined  under  Saul;  David  reorganised  tliem, 
assigning  24,000  to  assist  the  priests,  4,000  to 
be  musicians,  4,000  to  be  gatekeepers,  and 
6,000  for  other  duties  (1  Chron.  xxiii.-xxvi.). 
The  religions  schism  which  followed  on  tlie 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  superseded  the  Levites 
over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  which 
multitudes  of  them  removed  to  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xi.  13.  14,  xiii.  9),  exerTiiig  a  great  in- 
fluence, spiritual,  social,  and  political,  through 
every  subsequent  change,  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  The  office  of  the 
Levites  made  them  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  caste. 

The  only  mention  of  Levites  in  the  New 
Testament  is  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
'imaritan  (Luke  x.  33). 

'  2.  Fig. :  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  wandering  curate  or  a  noble- 
man's or  gentleman's  chaplain,  looked  on  as 
one  of  the  servants,  was  often  called  a  Levite. 
in  allusion  to  Judges  xviii.  Dryden.  in  his 
Absalom  £  Achitophel,  ai>plies  the  name  Le\ites 
to  the  Puritiin  clergy  who  lost  their  benefices 
in  1662  through  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity, 

IiC-vit'-ic-al,  *  Le-vit'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  Levitiais, 
from  Gr.  A*euLTt«6,-  {Lcuitikos),  from  AcuiViis 
(Lciiifcs)  =  a  Levite  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  Uvitiqiie.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Levitts;  con- 
nected with  the  Levite.s. 

"  According  to  the  Letiricat  inatitutlou. " — Spelman  : 
RigK'i  o/the  Cfiureh,  ch,  xivt. 

•2.  Priestly. 

Levitical-degrees.  s.  pi.  Those  degrees 
©f  kindred  within  whit-h  persons  are  forbidden 
to  marry  (Lev.  xviii.  6-16). 

liC-vit'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Levxtic%l;  •ly.'\ 
After  the  uianuer  of  the  Levites;  according 
to  the  Mosaic  law. 

"  Tlmt  this  triditioiml  service  was  not  LevitieaVjf 
correct  needs  nn  pioif."'— ir.  Ri.bertson  Smith:  Old 
Test,  in  Jewish  Cliurt:h,  lect.  viii.  p.  223. 

Ii6-vit'-i-cus,  s.  [Lat.  Leviticus  (Vulgate)  ; 
Gr.  ^evrriKov  (LeuitHcon).'] 

Old  Test.  Canon:  Tlie  third  book  of  the  Pen- 


tateuch and  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Hebrew  Sible  named  S^p*l  (Vaiyiqra)  = 
"And  called,"  from  its  nrst  two  words.  It  pre- 
scribes laws  regarding  sacrifices  (ch.  i.-vii.), 
narrates  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
as  jiriests  (viii.  ix.),  with  the  deaths  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu  (x.  20),  draws  distinctions  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  (xi.),  makes  i-egula- 
tions  as  to  purification  after  childbirth  (xii.), 
froiuIeprosy,&c.  (xiii.,  xiv.,,xv.),  the  great  day  of 
atonement, &c.(xvi.,  xvii.), marriages,  A'c.  (xviii. 
-XX.)  and  priestly  duties  (xxi. -xxii.),  the  great 
festivals(xxiii.),  tabernacle  worship,  &c.(xxiv.), 
social  arrangements  (xxv.),  and  vows  and 
titlies  (xxvii.).  Intercalated  into  these  is  a 
chapter,  which  makes  Divine  promises  to  the 
people  if  they  observe  the  seveml  laws,  and 
denouncing  vengeance  on  them  if  they  dis- 
obey (xxvi.  ;  cf.  with  Deut.  xxviii.). 

The  integrity  of  the  work  is  admitted  by 
most  critics,  though  rationalists  contend  that 
the  Levitic;U  legislation  did  not  originate  till 
1,000  years  after  Moses,  and  was  not  carried 
out  till  after  the  building  of  the  secmd  temple. 
One  of  them  contends  that  Ezekiel  was  tlie 
author  of  Leviticus  xxvi,  and  probably  of 
xviii. -XX.,  and  that  xviii. -xxvii.  form  a  section 
by  theuiselvesdistinct  from  the  remainder  of  the 
book,  and  written  in  the  same  circle,  though 
not  by  the  same  hand.  The  rest  of  Leviticus 
is  attributed  to  priests  during  or  after  the 
captivity.  A  few  passages  may,  it  is  state'l, 
have  been  later  than  the  rest,  but  all  must 
have  been  in  their  place  before  the  issue  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  B.C-  about  33S,  for  it 
has  them  just  as  we  Jind  them  now. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  book  of  Leviti- 
cus is  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
other  New  Testament  books.  Carrj'ing  out  the 
teaching  of  Heb.  ix.,  x.,  &c.,  the  Christian 
Church  believes  that  nearly  every  sacrifice  or 
other  ceremony  typified  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
and  at  his  death  "  waxed  old,"  and  was  "  ready 
to  vanish  away  "  (Heb.  viii.  13). 

lev'-i-ty,  •  lev-i-tie,  s.  [Lat.  Uvitatem,  ace. 
of  leviias  =  lightness ;  levis  =  light ;  Ital. 
levitd  ;  Sp.  leved^d.] 

*  I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
light ;  want  or  absence  of  weight,  as  compared 
with  something  else. 

"  Levity,  whereby,  what  we  call  light  bodies  svrttn  ; 
a  thing  no  leas  U3>^ful  iu  the  world  truui  Its  opposite. 
env\ty. "—Derham  :  Phyiico-TheoL.  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig.:  Liglitness  of  disposition,  conduct, 
or  manner;  want  of  consideration  or  serious- 
ness ;  a  disposition  to  trifling;  thoughtless- 
ness, unsteaiiness,  fickleness,  changeableness, 
volatility. 

'•  By  hreaking  that  engagement  he  had  Incurred  the 
imputAtiou  <>i  levtty,  ii  uot  of  perfidy."— J/acauZny  ; 
eut.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

le-vo-,  prf/.  [For  this  prefix  and  compounde, 
see  L^vo-l 

lev'-U-lin,  ».  [Lat.  l(BVitis):  I  connect.,  and 
Eng'  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  An  uncrystallizable  sugar  discovered 
by  Dragendorff  in  the  Tai-axacum  officiiiale 
(Dandelion  root).  It  has  the  same  composi- 
tion as  inulin,  but  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Its  solution  tastes  sweet,  and  is  optii:ally  in- 
active. 

lev-U-lin'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  levulin ;  -ic.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

levulinic-acld.  5. 

Chi'tn.  :  C5H8O3.  An  acid  obtained  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  *>i  e-jual  }>arts  of  cane-sugar, 
wat^r.  and  sulplmric  acid,  on  a  salt  bath  for 
four  days,  and  extracting  by  means  of  ether. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcoliol,  and  ether,  and 
its  solutions  are  optically  Inactive. 

lev'-y,  v.t.     [Lew,  s.] 

1.  Ordi)iary  Language : 

*  1.  To  desist  from,  to  give  up,  to  abandon. 

"  Euphrvnor,  having  /enVd  the  siege  from  this  one 
only.  f.)rthwith  led  his  army  to  Demetriaa."— f.  Hol- 
land :  Liry.  p.  1.178. 

2.  To  raise,  to  collect,  to  gather  together,  as 
a  force  of  war, 

"  I,€f3  levy  men.  and  be.it  biro  bju:k  ftfuln." 

Shakenp.  :  3  Senry  f'l.,  iv.  S. 

3.  To  collect  by  assessment ;  to  raise,  as  a 
toll,  a  tax,  a  contribution,  kc. 

"Taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons  and 
gooil3  of  travellers,  whon  they  pa-^sed  thruugh  cert,iin 
manors."— SmirA  :  WenltJi  of  .Viitions.  bk.  iii,.  ch.  ilL 

i.  To  raise  ;  to  cause  in  any  way. 

"  A  grace 
That,  quit«  eclipsine  pleasure's  i>ainted  face. 
Leviad  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause." 

Coteper  :  Table  Talk.  650. 


n.  Law :  • 

*L  To  raise,  to  erect :  as,  To  levy  a  ditcb, 
to  levy  a  house. 

2.  To  seize  in  execution  or  by  way  of  dis- 
tress  :  as.  To  levy  a  distress. 

^  1.  To  levy  war;  To  raise  or  begin  a  war  ; 
to  take  up  arms  ;  to  make  an  attack. 

"Yet  the  thought  of  war.  which  wise  men  saw 
actually  leuied  ui>ou  the  king  alreiuly.  wait  much 
abhuired."— Cforendon;  CivU  War.  i.  693. 

2.  To  levy  a  fine :  To  commence  and  carry 
on  a  suit  for  assuring  the  title  to  lands  oi 
tenements. 

lev'-y',  s.     [Fr.  levite,  from  lever;  Lat.  levo  =  t 
raise.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  levying,  raising,  or  collecting 
for  public  service,  or  for  private  associations, 
such  a.s  trades- im ions. 

*'  Delegates  promised  that  a  levy  ol  haU-a-crown  pei 
maii  should  be  made."— D'ti'y  Jfews,  July  19,  1S83. 

2.  That  which  is  levied,  raised,  or  collected. 

"  Ere  the  moon  had  sunk  to  rest  .  .  . 
of  th.kt  raah  Iciry  nouiilit  reraaiued." 

IVordsworllt :   M'hitc  Doe  of  RyUtone,  iv. 

3.  A  small  coin,  or  its  value,  being  twelve 
cents  and  a  lialf  or  sixpence.    (American.) 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  collecting  or  seizing  oq 
exe<'Ution. 

^  Levy  in  mass  [Fr.  levee  en  mns-ie] :  The  act 
of  levying  or  raising  all  the  able-bodied  meo 
of  a  country  for  military  service. 

leV-yne,  lev"- yn  -  ite,  s.  [Named  by 
Brewster,  after  the  mineralogist  and  crystallo- 
grapher,  A.  Levy;  suff.  -ine,  -ite^Min.).] 

Mill.:  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  Zeolite 
group.  Crystallization  regarded  as  rhom(>o- 
hedral,  and  twinned  as  iu  chabasite,  but 
Becker,  who  has  made  a  minute  study  of  this 
mineral,  as  well  as  of  chabasite,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  well-known  optical 
anomalies  of  these  minerals  are  referable  to  a 
complicated  twinning  of  individual  crystals 
belonging  to  the  triclinic  system.  Hardness, 
4-4'3  ;  sp.  gr.  20l-t-2  ItJ.  Lustre,  viti-enus  ; 
colourless,  white  to  grayish  ;  transparent  to 
translucent.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  represented 
by  tlie  formula  3oiO-jAl203(Ca-Na-K)034HO. 
Lines  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  dolerites  in 
Iceland,  Faroe,  Co.  Antrim,  and  Greenland. 

•  lew  *  lewe  (CW  as  u  or  u),  a.  [Luke- 
warm.]    Tepid,  lukewarm. 

"  For  thou  art  lewe.  and  neither  coold  neither  hoot." 
—  ^yyclife :  Apocnlipi  iiL 

lewd  (ew  as  u  or  u),  *  lewed,  *  lewid,  a. 

[A.S.    khwt^d   =  lay,    l>elonging   to   the    laity, 
properly  pa.  par.  of  l<twan  =  to  weaken.] 

*  1.  Lay ;  belonging  to  the  laity  ;  laic  ;  not 
clerical. 

*2.  Unlearned,  as  if  connected  with  the 
English  lay  or  the  (Jr.  tfitwn)?  (idiotis). 

"  Ab  necessary  for  the  lewH  as  the  learned." — A  Short 
CatechUtn.     (1553.) 

*3.  Foolish,  simple,  silly. 

"Love,  my  leicd  pilott.  hath  a  restlesse  minde." 
Spenser:  F.  t^..  111.  Iv,  9. 

*4.  Simple,  common,  ordinary;  not  requir- 
ing skill  or  learning. 

"The  rest  he  rewardeil.  ech  according  to  the  lewdm 
Bervice  they  did." — SutiU-:  Tacitus;  Hist,,  p.  169. 

*  5.  Vicious  without  particularising  the 
nature  of  the  vice  ;  profligate. 

"But  the  Jews  which  Itelieved  not.  moved  with 
envy,  took  uuto  them  certain  leicd  [Gr.  ironjpouy, 
Vulg,  inoioi"] fellows  of  the  baser 8ort.'—.<c«  xvii.  5. 

6.  Wanton,  lascivious;  given  to  indulgence 
in  lust ;  dis.solule,  lustful. 

7.  Characterized  by  lewdness  or  profligacy; 
unchaste,  dissolute. 

"  perverting  often,  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  liKJse  example,  whom  he  should  iiiatruct," 
0)«v-r.    To**,  ii.  551. 

8.  Proceeding  from  lewdness  or  unlawful 
lust. 

Iewd'-15?  (ew  as  u  or  u),  *  lewed-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  IcWil ;  -/'/.  J 

*  1.  Ignorantly  ;  without  learning  ;  simply. 

"  Though  he  caa  but  Irwedly 
Ou  metres."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4.467. 

*  2.  Wickedly,  naughtily. 

"A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  leiedly  bent,' 

^ih-tki's/i.  :  2  Henry  VI..  iL  1. 

3.  Grossly,  coarsely,  obscenely. 

"Hisuaiue  is  Rtlstaff:  if  that  luau  should  be  t-tftil|r 
given,  he  deceiveth  me.'Shakesp.:  2  Henry  Ii'..  iL  1, 

4.  With  an  unlawful  indulgence  in  lust. 
(Ezekiel  xxii.  11.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woU;  wdrSc,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian*     se,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw. 
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LEWIS. 


lewd-ness  (ewasuom),  $.  [Eng.  leu^d: 
•ness.  ] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Want  of  learning;  ignorance,  illitenvv,, 
aimiilicity. 

**  Tlilngea  thfct  bt  j  mmde  more  Bubtlely 
Tbui  they  cad  la  their  levrednem^  compreheDd." 
CAaiKw;  C.T..  lii,537. 

2.  Vice,  without  particularizing  its  nature  ; 
jwofli^acy. 

"  1(  It  were  a  matter  of  wrong,  or  wicked  tnedneu 
IpaSiOvpYOf^O'  i>'>uitii'nir^rma}.  —  yulff.  /•i-rinta  prm- 
mum.]  u  ye  Jews,  le&aou  would  that  I  should  benr 
with  you."— AcU  xvUt.  14.    U.  I'.f 

3.  Wantonness,  lasciviousness,  unchastity, 
leclicry,  sensuality. 

"  Thnt  all  women  may  be  t.vight  not  to  do  after 
your  t"u}tlneu."—  Kifkiel  xxlll.  iK 
II.  Law:  Open  and  notorious  lewdness,  "hy 
frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame  is  an  indictable 
offence  ;  grossly  scan'lalous  and  pnlilic  in- 
decency ie  1  Mnishable  by  fine  and  iraprisou- 
nifiit. 

*lcwd9'-l>^  (ew  as  u  oru)»s.  [Lewd.]  A 
Irwd  (»r  leclierous  person,  a  profligate,  a 
debancher. 

•  lewd'-Ster  (ew  as  u  or  u),  .\  [Eng.  leiod  ; 
Buff.  'Ster.]  A  lewd  person,  a  lecher,  a  liber- 
tine, a  prntligate. 

"Agafnst  »iich  Itnedtterx  fiml  their  lechery. 
Those  tliiit  lietTiiy  thL-m  ilu  no  treachery. ' 

•Shakesp  :  Mt-rry  Wivno/  WintUor,  T.  t. 

■•lewed,  "lewde,  a,    [Lewd.] 

lew  is  (1).  leW-is-son  (ew  as  u),  s.    (See 

dL-f.) 

1.  Mech.:  A  contrivance  for  lifting  stones 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Rnni;ins,  and 
the  peculiar  nmrtise  marks  are  found  ir  the 
atones  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre. It  received  its  name 
from  a  Frenchman  wto 
brought  it  to  its  present  form. 
He  was  an  arcliitect  on  the 
•works  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  gave 
it  the  name  it  bears  in  com- 
pliment to  his  master.  It  con- 
fiists  of  two  dovetail  tenons, 
which  are  expanded  by  a  key 
In  a  dovetail  mortise  in  the 
Btnne,  and  slinckled  to  the  hoisting-chain.  Tlie 
dovetail  pieces  are  first  inserted,  and  tlien 
forced  apart  by  the  middle  key,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  undercut  jiortion  of  the  mortise.  All  three 
are  then  sliackled  to  the  lifting-chain. 

2.  Cloth.  :  A  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping 
woollen  cloth. 

le'w'.s-bolt,  8.  A  wedge- shajied  bolt 
SLxuiid  in  its  socket  by  lead,  and  used  as  a 
le\vi.s  in  lilting. 

lew -Is  (ew  as  ii)  (2),  «.    [Louis.) 

lex,  s.     [Lat.]    Law. 

Tl  (1)  Lex  mercatoria  :  Mercrntile  law. 

(2)  Lex  mm  srripta:  The  unwritten  or  com- 
mon law  of  tlic  land. 

(3)  Lex  scripta  :  St-atute  law. 

(4)  Lex  tnHonis  :  The  law  or  jirinciple  of  re- 
talia  ion  ;  the  law  directing  tliat  the  punish- 
ment shiill  he  of  tin;  sjtnie  nature  as  the  critue  : 
as.  An  eye  fur  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  A^c. 

leX'-i-cal,  fi.  [Gr.  Ae^tfcd;  (lcxikos)  =  ot  or 
pertaining  to  words.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictionary  or  lexicon  ; 
of  or  pertjiining  to  words, 

"Lexical  divergence*,  by  which  dUTcrent  words  nro 
employed  lu  llti<t»tiiro  froui  thonv  which  occur  hi 
ji'iputar  nia-cch.  nro  c'ltiniioii  to  all  laugiiago*."  — 
If.  fiw0.-l  :  Saundt  >./  SjH,kvn  SujedUh.  p.  450. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  dictionary  or  lexicon. 

"AIltherooiitlmportAntirrftmmntlcRl,cx«>c<*tlcal,Rnd 
toxical  wiipli  liitvc  1>t>vn  litid  uiiiler  tribute."— Sri (. 
^uart.  Hevifw.  vol.  IvU.  |l»T:i),  ]>.  G02. 

lex'-I-cal  iy»nrft>.  [Fng.  Uxicnl ;  -hj,}  Ac- 
cording  to  lexicography ;  by  means  ol'  a 
lexicon. 

iSx  i-c5g'-r^pher,s.  [Or.  XtP^Kov  {icxH-nn) 
-Til  |f\iii'ii,  and  vp"'/'"  (f/''"J''"5)  =  to  wiilr; 
Yv.  Irx'trotir  'jihr.)  (Jiie  who  writes  or  com- 
piles n  lexicon  or  dictionary  ;  the  autlior  or 
cotn])iter  of  a  dictionary. 

"Of  all  the  c-ATHllilatwt  l<>r  Itt^mry  vralap,  the  iin 
briiipy  luxho-jrij-hrr  li<>l<U  the  lowest  idaii-."— 
Juhni'-n      rioH  of  nil   Hii'jUth  llirtiotiary. 

l^x-i-oo-gr&ph'ic.     Icx-I-c^-efr&ph- 

ic  al,  a.  [iJr.  AffiKoc  {kxikon)  =  a  lexicon. 
and'Eng.    graphic,    graphical   (q.v.).]     Of  or 


pertaining  to  lexicography  or  the  compilation 
of  a  dictionary. 

"His  nttorpretiiti 011.1  are  more  grammatical  and 
lfxicoffrap/»cut.''—AChvruBum,  Uar.  £2,  IBSl,  |>.  373. 

"  lex-i-c6g'-ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  lexicograph- 
(y);  -ist.]    A  lexicographer. 

"The  good  old  Irxir-.igraphUt,  Adam  LitteltoQ.* — 
Southtri/  ;  Tht  ffocfor,  ch.  194. 

lex  i-COgr'-ra-phSr.  s.  [Gr.  Ae^tKOf  {lexih>n) 
=  a  lexicon,  and  ypd<^ui  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

1.  The  act  or  occupntion  of  writing  or  com- 
piling a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

"Such  is  the  fate  o(  hapless /exicoir'*a/>'il'.  that  not 
only  diirkuesa,  but  light  kuipcdes  and  distresses  IL'— 
Johnion  :  Pre/,  to  the  Eng.  hictionary. 

2.  The  principles  upon  which  a  lexicon  or 
dictionary  should  be  compiled  or  based  ;  the 
art  or  science  of  compiling  a  dictionary. 

"  How  la  the  ,  .  .  dignity  of  theoloKy  to  be  main, 
taiiifd  by  the  lawa  of  syntax  or  the  aids  of  lexi- 
cuifraphy."—J.  S.  Orewer:  Kng.  Studiet,  p.  ai9. 

lex-i-c6l'-0-gist,  s.  [Kng.  lexicoIog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  vei-sed  in  lexicology  ;  one  who  writes  or 
com]>iles  dictionaries  ;  a  lexicographer. 

leX-i-cdr-6-g3^,  s.  [Gr.  Ae^itds  (lexikos)  = 
pertaining  to  words,  and  A670?  (iogos)  =  a 
discourse,  a  treatise.]  That  branch  of  learn- 
ing which  treats  of  the  proper  signification 
and  applic^ition  of  words ;  the  science  of 
words,  their  derivation  and  signification. 

lex'-i-con,  s.  [Gr.  Ae.^xoe  (^i^A(Ok)  (lexikon 
{biblion)  =  (a  book)  p<-riaining  to  words  ;  \e$L- 
k6<;  (lexikos)  -  of  or  pertainmg  to  words  ;  Xef  15 
(lexis)  =  a  saying,  a  speech  ;  Ae'yw  (lego)  =  to 
speak,  to  say.]  A  vocabulary  or  alphabetical 
list  of  the  words  in  a  language,  together  with, 
the  definition  or  ex]ilanation  of  the  meaning 
of  each;  a  dictionary,  a  word-book.  I^exicon 
was  originally,  and  is  still  chiefly  applied  to 
dictionaries  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  languages. 

"The  trxicon$  of  ancient  tongues,  now  iuiuiutably 
fixed,  and  conunlsed  In  a  few  volumea."—Johnaan  : 
fr^.  to  th€  Engluh  JHct. 

"  lex'-X-con-ist,  s.  [Eng.  lexicon ;  -Ut.]  The 
author  or  cmnpiler  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary  ; 
a  lexicographer. 

*  lex -i- graph -ic,  *  lex-i-graph' lo-al, 

a.  |Kiig.  Ifxigrnphiy)  ;  -ic,  -icaL]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  lexigiaphy. 

*  lex'-5C-graph-3^,  s.  (Gr.  Xett5  (Jexis)  =  a 
saying,  a  word,  andypa.frw  {grapho)  —  to  write.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  defining  words. 

*  lex-l-phan'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Ae^i(/>at/i7?  (Zfxi- 
phancs)  =  gi-andiloquent,  from  At?i«  {lexis)  =  a 
saying,  a  speech,  and  <f>aii'(u  {phaiiw)=io 
show.]    Bombastic,  turgid,  pompous. 

*  lex-i-pllSjl'-i-^I^m,  s.  [Kng.  lexiphanic; 
-ism.]  The  act  or  habit  of  using  pompous  or 
bombastic  language  ;  bombast  ;  pompous, 
or  high-sounding  llnguage. 

*  lex-i-pbar'-mic,  a.    [Ai.ExipnARMic]    A 

mrdicine  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of 
counteracting  the  effect  of  poison  ;  an  alexi- 
pliiirniic. 

"  ley  (1),  «.  &  a.    [Lea.1 

A.  A.^subst.:  A  pasture,  a  field.     It  occurs 
frefpieTitly  as  an   element  in  English  place- 
names,  as  Du(Uri/.     Also  written  leigh  (q.v.). 
"S,  As  adj. :  Fallow, 

*  ley  (2),  8.    [Law,] 
ley(3),  «.    [Lye.) 

Ley  -den,  n.    [A  city  of  Holland,  twenty-two 

hides  soulh-west  of  Amsterdam.  Tlie  name 
of  the  city  is  given  to  the  j;ir  because  Vau- 
leigh,  the  inventor,  was  born  there.] 

Leyden-battery,  s, 

KIrrt.  :  A  number  of  Leyden  .iara  connected 
externally  by  rest  iiiK  on  ii  nictallic  surface,  and 
inlertially  by  rods  and  wires. 

Loyden-Jar,  Leyden- phial, 

LUxl.  :  A  glass  bottle  having  ita  Interior 
coated  with  tin  foil  or  filled  with  thin  leaves 
of  copper  or  of  gold  leaf.  Tin-  outside  is  also 
coated  with  tin  foil  up  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  neck.  The  neck  has  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  brass  rod  tenuinating  at  <mo 
end  in  a  knob,  and  communii-aling  with  the 
ni'-lal  in  the  interior.  The  inner  coating  is 
called  the  inU'rnal.  and  tlie  outer  one  the 
cxterjial  armature  or  coaling.  It  is  charged 
by  connecting  one  of  the  arniatui-os  with  the 


ground  and  the  other  with  the  source  of  elec- 
tricity. If  tlie  hand  grasf'S  tiic  extcrn.d  coat- 
ing while  the  knob  is  presented  to  the  cott- 
dnctor  of  the  machine,  posi- 
tive electricity  aecnmulates 
on  the  inner,  and  negative 
electricity  on  the  outer  coat- 
ing. If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  jar  be  held  by  the  knob 
and  the  outer  coating  \te 
presented  to  the  machine, 
positive  electricity  is  accu- 
mulated on  the  outer,  and  ne- 
gati\e  on  the  inner  coating. 

•  leye,  v.t.    (Lav,  v.] 

leys'-ser-a,  s.  [Named  after 

FicleiickWilliani  Lcyser.  a      levden-Jar. 
(jeinian  boiaiiist.] 

Hot.  :  Tim  tyj'ical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Leyssereie,  It  consi>ls  uf  ihrce  or  fiuirAfrican 
heibs  or  undershrubs,  with  a  solitary  yellow 
head  of  flowers. 

leys-ser'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  /q/sserci.and 
Ljit.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -en:] 

Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  Composites,  tribe  bcneci- 
onidae. 

•  leyte,  *  leite,  «.    [Light,  s.] 

leze  maj'-es  -ty,  s.  [Fr.  Itte-majesl^  -=■  high 
treason,  from  Lat.  Uzsa  maje^tas,  from  Icesa, 
fcin.  sing  of  kesus,  jta.  par.  t)f  Icedo  =  to  hurt, 
and  vuijistas  =  majesty,  power.] 

Lnvj :  Treason ;  a  crime  committed  or  ab- 
tenipted  to  be  comuutted,  ajjainst  the  sove- 
reign power  in  a  sUitc.  Amongst  tlie  Romans, 
crinun  kKsn- majcsfatis  was  a  charge  of  treason, 
rebellion,  or  usurpation  of  office,  which  were 
considered  as  olletices  agaiust  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  people. 

Iherz'-o-lite  (z  as  tz),  «.  [Named  from  the 
Etaug  de  Lhciz,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Petrol. :  A  granular  or  crystalUne-granuIat 
aggregate  of  olivine,  enstatite,  diopside,  and 
picotite,  tlie  olivine  being  the  dominant  con 
stituent.  Besides  the  Pyrenees,  it  is  foundalac 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  Norway,  &.r..    {Rutlci/.) 

lhdt'-sky-a»  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Johl 
Lhotsky,  a  German  botanical  collector.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  nf  Chanuclauciaceie  (Fringe 
Myrtles).  It  consists  of  three  or  four  Alricaa 
shrubs,  with  yellow  or  violet  heads  of  flowers. 

li,  8.     [Chinese.] 

L  A  Chinese  copper  coin,  also  called  a  cash 
(q.v.). 

2.  A  Chinese  measure  of  length,  equal  to 
■■ISti  ini'.h. 

li-a'-be-«,  s.  pt.     [Mod.  Lat.  liab(xim);  Lat. 

fem.  pi.  aiii.  sutf.  -ear.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Compoaites,  tribe  Ver- 
noniare*. 
li-a-ba-i-t^,  s.    [Eng.  liable:  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liable,  re- 
sponsible, or  bound  in  law  or  Justice  ;  respon- 
sibility. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liable,  ex- 
posed,  or  subject  to  anything;;  exi)usedness, 
tendency  :  as,  a  liability  to  disease,  u  lial/Uity 
to  accidents. 

3.  That  for  which  one  is  liable  ;  specif.  (P/.V 
the  debts  or  pecuniary  eiigngeniunlii  for  which 
one  is  liable. 

"  Accordliii;  to  ndvlcea  from  Amst^nlftm,  the  UabOt- 
tifi  of  Mfwtrt. tiuioiiut  to  whout  JJilo.two.  —OaUy 

U'-o-blc, "  ly-a-ble,  a,  [Fr.  lirr  =  to  tie.  to 
biiid,  to  oblige  ;  sutl.  -uWf ;  lAt.  ligo  =  to  He, 
to  bind.] 

'  1.  Allied,  associated,  connected, 
"  If  my  uiune  wvrv  tttbU  to  foar." 

:^akri//. :  Jul'na  Cmtar.  \.  & 

2.  Bound  or  obliged  in  law  or  equity  ;  !» 
Biionsible,  answerable  ;  bound  to  make  g<K)d 
loss  or  dcpreejalion  in  anylhiiig  :  as,  To  bo 
liable  for  the  debt-t  of  an<ilher. 

3.  Subject  or  having  a  tendency  to ;  ex- 
posed ;  apt  or  likely  to  catch  or  suffer  fiom  : 
as,  To  bo  Habtr  to  fall,  to  be  liable  to  illnvss. 
(Only  used  of  what  is  dangei-ous  and  huitful.) 

■So  liiiiillcftU-d  In  guilt.  KtljtjMc  to  wmtU."— flar. 
rote     Svrimm;  vol.  II..  aur   A. 

•4.  Subject,  subordinate. 

*'It«uoii  to  my  lov»  (■  Wtht*.' 

MoAw/'. .-  Juliu*  CV»'ir.  IL  ft 


boil,  b6y;  p^t,  ]6^!v\•,  cat.  9CII.  chorus.  9Uln,  bongh:  go.  feora;  thin,  this;  sin.  o^:  oxpoot.  Xonophon,  o^lst.     ph  -  t 
-tlan  =  Shan,    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^lon,  -^ion  -  zhun.   -oloits.  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -die,  ice.  -  bvU  d©l. 
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*  6,  Fit,  suitable. 

"  Apt,  liable  to  be  employed  !□  danger." 

ShaJc«Kp.  :  Kiitg  John.  iv.  2. 

C-a-ble-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  liable:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  beiug  liable  ;  liability. 

"  Tliis  estimatioD  of  our  liableness  to  err  in  our  first 
Judgment."— fftfiJ.-  Intellect ual  /"uKKfr-i,  ess.  vU-,ch.  iv. 

li_a'_|jUlH^  s.     [Meaning  unknown.] 

Bot. :   Tlie  typical  geniis  of  the  sub-tribe 

LiabeEe(q.v.).    The  species  are  found  iu  South 

America. 
Ua-f^ll,  s.     [Gael.  =  stone  of  destiny:  Ua  = 

stone,   and  fail  (for  faidheil)  =  fate,  destiny.] 

(See  extract.)    [Jacob" s-sto.ne.] 

"  The  lia  fdil.  or.  as  some  call  It,  the  Uag  f<lil, 
or  leugfitU.  was  the  fatal  chair  ou  which  the  supreuia 
kiii^  of  Ireland  were  iuaiigiirated  lu  the  days  "f 
Druidiam.  Fiom  Ireland  it  wai  conveyed  to  DuiistAff. 
nage  In  Scotlund  ;  thence,  about  the  year  842,  to  Scmie, 
by  Kenneth  11. ;  and.  .listly,  In  1300  by  Edvvard  I.  to 
■Westminster,  where  it  atill  remaius.  How  the  liafCi.il 
CRuie  to  Scotland,  whether  by  theft,  fraud,  or  violence. 
is  not  aacertained.  It  is  said  to  have  possessed  extra- 
ortiinary  virtues  till  the  time  of  our  tiaviour's  birth. 
Some  time  after  its  arriv-il  in  Scotland,  a  supersti- 
tious belief  begiime  att-tched  to  it — that  wherever  the 
atone  ahiiuld  be  found,  some  one  of  the  race  should 
reigu.  This  persuasion  is  not  so  old  as  the  times  of 
liTM^^Sava."— Armstrong :  Gaelic  Dictionary. 

•li'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.,  fmm  lier;  Lat. 
ligo  =  tu  bmd.]    A  league,  an  alliance. 

H-ai-SOn,  5.    [Fr.,  from  T*at,  Ugntionem,  accus. 
of  ligatio  =  a  binding,  from  ligatus^  pa.  par.  of 
ligo  =  to  bind.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  union,  a  bond,  an  entanglement. 

2.  An  illicit  intimacy  between  a  man  and 
woman. 

II.  Cookery:  A  thickening,  generally  of 
beatt^n  eggs,  soraetinios  of  »'reain  and  eggs,  in- 
tended to  buid  together  the  componeut  parts 
of  a  dish. 

Ii-a'-na»  li-ane',  ^«.  [Fr.  Uane,  from  ?ier  =  to 
bind.]'  The  niiine  given  to  the  climbing  and 
creeping  pUiuts,  belonging  to  many  ditrert-nt 
families,  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  tropi- 
cal America,  as  does  the  honeysuckle  in 
hedges  in  Englanti. 

"  It  Is  to  the  U-ities  principally  that  tropical  forests 
»re  indebted  for  their  picturesque  beauty  .  .  .  Ci/-o. 
Mut'id-ir,  the  Murderous  LI  iw.  has  a  trunk  bo  slitjht 
thitt  it  oaimot  support  itself  alone,  but  must  find  sup- 
port ou  a  neighl>ourlng  tree.  ag.iiust  the  stein  of  which 
It  presses,  aided  by  ita  atrial  roots,  which  embrace  it 
at  intervals  liku  su  nitiny  fletiltle  osiers.  Some  Li-in-rs 
resemble  waving  rlblions,  others  are  twisted  in  Xnr^a 
Bpivala,  or  hung  in  featouna.  spreading  between  the 
trees,  and  darting  frum  one  to  another."— /'^ui«r ." 
IVpcIaftl^  yVorld.  507.  608. 

li'-ar,  'ly-ar,  s.  [A.S.  hdnert.  from  leogan  = 
to'lie.]  iLiE(l),  V.J  One  who  tells  lies  ;  one 
who  deliberately  states  as  a  fact  that  which 
he  knows  not  to  bo  true ;  one  who  knowingly 
ntters  falsehoods. 

"  She's  like  -i  U-ir.  pone  tobumintr  hell  1 
Twas  I  that  killd  her."         ahakesti. :  Otheilo,  v.  2 

li'-ard.  *  ly-arde,  a.  &  s.   [O.  Fr.  liart^  from 
Low  Lat.  liardus  =  dapple-gray.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

•  1.  Of  a  roan  or  dappled  colour. 

2.  Gray;  gray-headed  :  as,  a  Hard  old  man. 

•  B.  As  mbst. :  A  horse ;  properly  one  of  a 
dapple-gray  colour. 

"  That  was  twight,  min  owen  Hard  boy."* 

CA^tuo*-/-.-  C.  r.,  7.145. 

•  li'-ard  (d  silent),  s.    [Ft.]    A  French  farth- 
ing. 
li'-art,"  ly-art,  a.    [Liard,  a.] 

Iii'-as,  s.  [By  some  considered  a  corruption  of 
the  English  word  hiyers^  or  lyt-rs,  referring  to 
the  visible  stratificittion  of  the  rock.  But 
Mahn  and  Skeat  tliink  that  the  Fr.  liais  =  the 
rocks  in  question,  was  the  origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish word.  Littre,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
the  Fr.  Has  from  the  English  term,  thougli 
saying  that  some  consider  it  to  have  come 
ftrora  Bas  Breton  ?iac?i  =  dolmen.  Tlie  English 
word  lias  was  first  a  provincial  one,  adopted 
by  geologists,  who  gave  it  universal  currency.] 
1.  Geol. :  A  formation  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Oolite,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
combined.  It  consists  of  thin  beds  of  blue  or 
gray  limestone,  becoming  light-brown  when 
weathered.  These  are  separated  by  dark- 
coloured,  narrow,  argillaceous  partings,  so 
that  quarries  of  the  rock  seen  from  a  distance 
look  striped  and  ribbon-like.  It  has  been 
divided  in  England  into  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower.  Most  of  its  fossils  are  marine,  though 
there  is  in  it  an  insect  -  limestone.  Huge 
Enahosaurians,    specially    Ichthyosaurs    and 


Plesiosaurs,  reach  their  maximum  develop- 
ment in  it ;  they  are  believed  to  have  been  I 
marine.  Of  flslies  117  are  known  from  Britain 
alone  ;  of  molluscs  9^7,  the  Cephalopods  being 
207,  two-thirds  of  them  Ammonites.  Particu- 
lar species  of  the  last  genus  have  been  used  to 
divide  it  into  zones.  From  theabmulance  of 
the  Oyster  genus,  Gryphaea,  it  has  beeu  some- 
times called  the  Gryphite  limestone.  Penta- 
crinites  flourished.  The  plants  are  chiefly 
cycads  and  conifera.  The  Lias  runs  diagon- 
ally across  England  from  Yorkshire  to  Devon 
and  Dorsetshire.  It  extends  to  France  and 
Germany. 

2.  Comm.,  £c. :  Liassie  clays  are  used  for 
brickmaking.  They  are  also  burnt  for  lime 
and  for  hydraulic  cement;  liassic  limestones 
are  called  cement  stones  and  are  burnt  for 
hydraulic  lime.    (Rulley.) 

Iii-as'-Blc,  a,  [Eng.  lias;  -ic]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  lias  formation ;  of  the  age  of  the 
lias  formation. 

li-a'-tris,  s,  [A  word  of  unknown  meaning. 
(LoMrfo?i.)] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Composites,  subtribe 
Adenostyleae.  Liatris  squamosa  has  beautiful 
purple  flowers.  It,  and  L.  scariosa,  are  k nown  in 
the  United  States  as  tlie  Rattlesnakes  Master^ 
the  bruised  bulbs  of  the  plant  being  applied 
to  the  wound,  while  a  decoction  of  the  milk 
is  taken  inwardly.    {Loudon.) 

lib,  *  Ubbe.  v.t.  [A.S.  *  lyhhan ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  lubbeti  =  to  castrate.]  [Glib,  v.]  To 
castrate,  to  geld. 

"  Who  pares  his  nails  or  libs  his  swine." 

ep.  UaU :  Sattras,  bk.  11.,  aat  7. 

•  lib'-a-ment,  s.  [Lat.  Uhamentnm,  from 
libo  =  to  puur  out.]     A  libation. 

'■  We  perfi mned  our  olil^itiona  an<l  7ibaTn9}Us  to  the 
muflea."— /*.  BoHand  :  Plutarch,  p.  652. 

•  li'-bant,  a.  [Lat.  lihans,  pa.  par.  otliho  = 
to  sip",  to  pour  out.]  Sipping,  tasting  ;  touch- 
ing lightly  or  gently. 

lib'-a-nus,  s.    [Lat.  =  frank incense.l 

B'lt.:  An  old  genus  of  Arayridacese,  now 
called  Boswellia.  Libanus  thurifem  (jJoU- 
brooke)  is  now  called  Boswdlla  serrata. 

li_Ttia'_tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lihatiotiem, 
accus.  of  libatio  =  a  libation,  from  libutus,  pa. 
par.  of  libo  =  to  sip,  to  pour  out  ;  Gr,  Aet^u 
(teibd);  Sp.  libacioii    Ital.  liba^ione.] 

1.  Compar.  Religions:  A  sacrifice,  by  an  ac- 
tual drink  offering,  by  pouring  liquids— usually 
oil  or  wine — on  the  ground  in  honour  of  a 
divinity,  or  by  the  combination  of  both  me- 
thods. In  classic  times  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  which  al- 
ways formed  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  hence 
the  Greek  a-iroi-Sai  =  a  solemn  treaty,  from 
o-jre'i-fito  =  to  offer  a  libation.  (Cf.  Virg.,  v€"(i. 
v.  77;  xii.  174).  Sometimes  libations  were  in- 
dependent acts  of  worship  (//.  xvi.  233);  and 
they  found  a  place  in  convivial  gatherings  and 
banquets  (Vir?.,  .^n.  i.  734-3S  ;  Georg:  ii.  101 ; 
Hor.,  Cann.  IV.  v.  31-34  ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  037). 
Libations  were  usually  of  unmixed  wine 
{ev(rnov5oq  —  vierum),  but  sometimes  of  milk, 
honev,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  di- 
luted with  water  (Pliu.,  7/.A'.  xiv.  19).  The 
word '*  libation"  does  not  occur  in  the  A. V., 
but  clear  traces  of  the  practice  may  be  found. 
**  Ja<ob  set  up  ...  a  pillar  of  stone,  and  he 
poured  a  drink  offering  tliereon  and  he 
poured  oil  thereon*'  (Gen.  xxxv,  14).  "Strong 
wine"  was  ordained  *'  to  be  poured  unto  the 
Ivord  for  a  drink  offering"  (Numb,  xxviii.  7); 
and  Jeremiah  (xix.  13)  cliarges  it  against  tlie 
people  of  Jerusalem  and  the  kings  of  Judali 
"that  they  have  poured  out  drink  offerings 
unto  other  gods,"  and  to  "the  queen  of 
heaven  "  (xliv.  17,  19,  25). 

"  Ip  tbU  idea  of  a  god  eternally  Insatlible,  Joined  to 
the  hunger  such  restless  nomads  must  often  have  suf- 
fered, is  to  l>e  found  the  first  cause  of  libation,  of  offer- 
lug,  of  sacrifice."—/?,  ffeath  :  Ed'iar  quinet,  p.  2dt 

2.  The  wine  or  other  liquor  so  poured  out. 

•'And  large  libations  drenched  the  sands  around." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  ix.  230. 

*  H'-ba-tor-^,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  libatnriiis, 
ivom'lihotus,  I'a.  par.  of  libo.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  libations. 

*  lib' -bard,  s.  [Ger.  liehard.]  [Leopard.]  A 
leopard 

"  The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  beivr." 

Cowp'^r  :  Task,  vL  778. 

llbbard's-bane,  s.    [Leopard's-bane.] 


lib'-bet,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  van- 
ant  of  billet.]     A  billet  uf  wood. 

*  li-bec'-cbi-O,  s.    [ItaL  libeccio.}    The  south- 
west wind. 
"  Forth  rush'd  the  levant  and  the  iKinent  wiads  .  .  . 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  1.706. 

li'-bel.  •  ly-bell,  5.  [Lat.  Ubdlus  =  a  little 
book  or  writing;  dimin.  of  liber  ==&  book; 
Fr.  libelle;  Ital.  &,  Port,  libello  ;  Sp.  libeh.] 

1.  Ordiiiary  Language ; 

*  L  Originally  any  little  book  or  writing;  a 
declaration,  a  certificate. 

'*  Yyue  ye  to  hir  a  libel  of  toTsaicyv^"~Wycliffe  : 
Matthew  V.  Jl. 

2.  A  defamatory  writing,  print,  picture,  or 
publication  of  any  kind,  containing  any  stiite- 
ments  or  representations  maliciously  made, 
and  tending  to  bnng  any  person  into  ridicule 
or  contempt,  or  expose  him  to  public  hatred 
or  obloquy  ;  any  obscene,  blasphemous,  or 
seditious  publication  whether  in  writing, 
print,  signs,  or  pictures. 

"Of  a  nature  very  eioiilar  to  cballenges.  are  libeU. 
libellifamotl,  which,  kikeu  in  their  l^irgest  and  most 
extensive  sense,  slynify  Juiy  writini,'8.  pictures  or  the 
like,  of  an  iiiimuml  or  illegal  tendency  ;  but.  in  the 
sense  uiider  which  we  arc  now  U>  consider  them,  are 
lu.'iliclous  defaiuatioua  of  any  person,  and  especiidly  a 
magistrate,  made  public  by  eitlier  [  rmtint',  writing, 
signs,  or  pictures,  m  order  tu  provoke  him  to  wnitfi, 
or  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule. 
The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  [iersoii  is  a 
publication  in  the  eye  of  the  law:  aud  therefore  the 
Bendint;  ait  abusive  private  letter  to  a  nmn  is  as  much 
a  libel  as  ii  it  W(;re  opeuly  nrmted,  for  it  uiiually  t«uds 
to  a  breach  of  the  ^leice,  F-r  the  same  reason  it  is  im- 
material  at  common  law,  n  itli  respect  to  the  essence  of 
a  libet,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be  true  or  false ;  since 
the  provucatifu.  and  not  the  fiileity.  is  the  thing  to  be 
punished  criiuin-illy,  though,  doubtless,  the  falsehood 
of  it  may.  independently  of  any  stitutory  provision, 
aggi'Hvate  its  guilt,  aud  enhimce  its  poniahment. ' — 
Bliukttotie :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  IL. 

3.  The  act.  or  crime  of  publisliing  a  libel : 
as,  To  be  charged  witli  libeL 

IL  Eng.  Eccles.  £  Scots  Law  :  Tlie  summons, 
or  similar  writ,  conunenciiig  a  suit,  aud  con- 
taining the  plaintitt's  allegatious. 

li'-bel,  v.t.  &.  u    [Libel,  s.] 

A,  TraTisitive: 

1.  Ord.  lAing. :  To  publish  a  libel  tipon;  to 
hold  up  to  public  contempt,  derision,  or 
hatred  by  the  publication  of  any  libellous 
writing,  print,  picture,  &c.  ;  to  lampoon. 

•'The  dea[>ot  of  Leadenhall  Street  was  libelled  ia 
proee  aud  VLrse."'— J/acii i*/aj/  .*  I/isl.  Bng.,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  Law:  To  exhibit  a  charge  against;  as 
against  a  clergyman  fur  unbecoming  conduct. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spre;td  libels  or  defama- 
tory publications  or  statements. 

"  Whafc'e  this,  but  libelUn-t  against  the  senate, 
Aud  blazoning  our  Injustice  everywhere?" 

:ihakesp. :  Titus  Andronieiu.  Iv.  4. 

*  li-bel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  libra  =  a 
balance] 

1.  A  small  balance, 

2.  A  level ;  an  instrument  for  taking  levels. 

*  li'-bel-lant,  5.    [Eng.  libel ;  -ant.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  libels  ;  a  libeller. 

2.  Law:  One  who  exhibits  a  charge  iu  an 
ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  court. 

•U-bel-lee',  5.    (Eng.  libel,  and  suff.  -ee.] 

Law :  The  suitor  defendant  against  whom  a 
libel  has  been  tiled.    {Mlmrton.) 

li'-bel -ler,   s.     [Eng.  lihcl;  -«r.l    One  who 

libels;  one  who  publishes  libels;  alampnoner. 

*'  Men  who  weiv  plotters  aud  libellers  by  profession." 
—Jliicaiil.iy  :  i/iit.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

*  li'-bel-list,  s.    [Eng.  lihd;  -ist.]    One  who 

hbeLs ;  a  libeller. 

H'-bel-lOUS,  a.  [Eng.  libel;  -ous.l  Of  the 
nature  of  a  libel ;  containing  libels  or  any- 
thing tending  to  bring  a  person  into  public 
hatred,  contempt,  or  derision  ;  defamatory, 
scandalous. 

"  A  number  of  libellous  and  defamatory  books  and 
writings," — Bacon  :  Observations  on  a  Libel. 

U'-bel-loiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  libellous;  -ly.\ 
Tn  a  libellous  or  defamatory  manner;  with  a 
hoel. 

li-bel'-lu-la,  s.  [A  name  given  by  Linnaeus ; 
probably  from  Lat.  libeltulus  =  a  very  little 
book,  tlie  leaves  of  which  the  expanded  wings 
of  the  dragon-fly  somewhat  resemble  {Littre, 
&c.).] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Libellulidse  <q.v.).  About  nine  species  are 
British. 


fftte,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^lan.     sb.  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


libellulidsB— liberticide 
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fi-bel  lu  -U-dso,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  &c.  libel- 
lxU(a);  Lat.  fern.  |il.  adj.  surf.  -i-i^-I 

Entom.  :  Dragon-flies  :  a  family  of  Neurop* 
teroua  Insectfl,  trilio  Subultcoroisu  There 
are,  in  all,  about  I'lOO  speciea.  The  larva' 
Inhabit  the  water,  and  are  of  very  predatory 
instincts.  They  somewhat  resemble  their 
parents,  but  are  win;^le99.  They  breathe  by 
Drani'hiffi,  eitlier  internal  or  external,  and 
sitti.ited  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
(Draoon-fly  3 

li'-ber,  A.  (From  Lat  liher  =  a  book,  because 
the  fibrous  layers  of  whiuh  liber  is  composed 
can  :it  times  be  separated  into  laminse  lilcetiie 
leaves  of  a  book  or  an  ancient  manuscript  roll.] 
Bot. :  The  innermost  of  the  four  layers  con- 
stituting the  bark  of  a  plant.  According  to 
Gray,  it  consists  of  three  kinds  of  cells,  bast 
cells  or  fibres,  largo  or  more  elongated  cells, 
and  colls  "f  parenchyma.  Called  also  Bast- 
layer  and  EndiiphKeum. 

llber-cells,  liber-flbres,  s.  pU 
Bot.:  Very  li'ii,^  prosencliymatous  cells  oc- 
curring in  libel".  Liber  fibres  of  various  (il.ants 
are  of  use  for  textile  purposes.  The  shorter 
libcp-cells  pass  into  wood-cells,  between  which 
and  liber-cells  the  difference  is  but  slight. 

lP)'-er-al,  •  lib'-er-aW,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  liberal, 
ii  mi  Lat.  libcralia,  from  Uber=  free  ;  from  the 
s  I  me  mot  as  liUt  or  luhrt  =  it  pleases ;  bp.  & 
Port,  libcnil ;  Ital.  liberale.] 

A.  As  cuijective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  one  well-bom; 
refined,  gentlemanlike  ;  free  from  meanness. 

"The  vse  of  the  toooi^  phlloaophle.  and  tlie  Viberntl 
■cifnelea." — HoUtuhed:    DetcrlpU    England,    bk.    ii„ 

Ct>     111. 

2.  Such  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  be;  accom- 
plished, refined. 

"The  people  libera},  vallrmt.  active,  wailt-hv," 
Shaketp.  :  3  Bmry  Vl.,  [v.  7. 

3.  Free  in  disposition ;  generous,  open- 
li.tiiiiF'd,  bountiful,  muniticont ;  ready  to  give 
or  bestow  ;  not  mean,  stingy,  or  niggardly. 

"  Men  of  this  w»y  nhoiiUi  be  nrnst  Hbtral." 

Hhixke^,,.  :   n-nnj  i'/II..  1.  S. 

%  It  is  frequently  followed  l.y  o/ before  that 
which  is  given  or  best<»wed  ;  sometimes  by  in, 
"  Pure  U  the  nrmph,  tbouj^h  Hb&ral  q/her  smile?.' 
Cowper:  Tatk,  lii.  111. 

4.  Given  freely,  bountifully,  or  without 
■tint ;  ample,  generous, 

"  with  too  ^eat  a  court  And  libera!  Urgess." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  //.,  L  4. 

5.  Abundant^  profuse:  as,  a  liberal  flow  of 
water. 

6.  Free,  open,  candid :  as,  a  liberal  inter- 
change of  thou;^hts. 

7.  Free  from  narrow,  selfish,  or  contracted 
▼lews  or  ide;is  :  favourable  to  liberty  and  i»ro- 
cress  civil,  political,  and  reli,:,'ious  ;  advocat- 
ing refi)rin  and  progress;  having  broad  views; 
f'lvouring  freedom  in  the  forms  of  administra- 
tion of  government ;  not  conservative.    [II.] 

8.  Not  too  strict, harsh, or  severe ;  free: as, 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  a  law. 

*  9.  Licentious,  loose,  lax,  dissolute ;  free 
to  excess. 

IL  Politics  r  A  name  given  to  that  party  In 
the  state  which  Is  in  favour  of  reform  and 
advancement.  (Opposed  to  the  Conservative 
party.)    [B.] 

B.  As  suhst.  :  One  who  advoc.'it4?3  progress 
and  refiinn,  especially  In  the  <lirection  of  cr>n- 
fevritig  greater  power  ujmn  the  people;  an 
advocate  of  Liberalism. 

H  The  designation  "  Libenil,"  applied  to  an 
EuKliih  party  is  siild  to  have  been  d<'rived 
from  tlie  liberal,  a  periodical  set  on  font  by 
Lord  liyron  and  his  friends.  Both  ]Hditic;il 
parties  are  named  with  tacit  reference  to  an 
irresiMtible  movement  towards  demoernr-y 
wliicli  has  long  been  in  progress  In  Britain,  us 
It  was  in  the  aneient  Uoman  republie.  Tii-^ 
Conservatives,  drearling  the  clfcct  of  this 
d'liiofraHe  eurrcnt  on  the  timedionoured  in- 
BlitutionB  of  the  country,  make  it  their  main 
objeit  to  cnnHorvo  them.  With  this  view  they 
arrest  forrtMrd  movement  wlien  Iheycan,  and, 
when  this  is  iniprarticable,  ntt^mpt  to  retard 
the  rate  of  pmgivss.  The  Liberal  party,  on 
the  '•niitrary,  little  or  nothing  fearing  the  re- 
sults of  change,  liolp  the  movement  Instead  of 
ftttempting  to  stem  or  to  lessen  its  progresH. 
The  Liberal  party  consists  of  two  great  sec- 
tions or  whi«s.  (pMierally  in  co-operation 
though  sometimes  tri  antagomsm.     These  nro 


the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals,  the  former  seek- 
ing to  remove  the  more  obnoxious  defects  in 
tlie  institutions  of  the  country,  with  the  view 
of  ensuring  their  stability  ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  desiring  to  root  some  of  them  n[» 
Instead  of  increasing  their  etheiency.  For 
example,  the  Whigs  are  in  favour  of  the 
Established  Churclies,  the  House  of  Lords, 
atid  the  throne,  whilst  the  more  advanced  of 
the  R;idiiitls  would  abolish  all  the  three.  The 
strength  of  the  Whig  party  is  in  the  middle 
clxsses,  thatof  the  Radicalsumongtheartizans, 
Aft^r  about  forty  years'  exclusion  from  ollice, 
the  Libi-rals  reached  it  in  1830.  From  that 
time  till  this  they  have  beeii  in  power  under 
Earl  Grey  from  Nov.  22,  1S30,  and  Viscount 
Melbourne  from  July  18, 1834,  to  Dec.  26. 1834  ; 
under  Viscount  Melbourne  again  from  April  18, 
1S35,  to  Sept.  6,  1S41  ;  under  Lord  John 
Russell  from  July  6,  1846,  to  Feb.  27,  1852  ; 
under  the  Eirl  of  Aberdeen  from  Dec.  2S,  1S62, 
and  Lord  Palnierston  from  Feb.  10.  1855.  to 
Feb.  2S,  1808 ;  under  Lord  Palnierston  again 
from  June  18,  1S59,  and  Earl  Russell  from 
Nov.  6.  18a5,  to  July  6.  1866  ;  and  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  Dec.  9.  1S63,  to  Feb.  21,  1874, 
and  again  from  April  28,  1880,  till  ISSJ. 
In  August,  1892,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  returned 
to  office,  from  which  ho  retired,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  in  tlieepriug  of  1S94,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Rosebery. 

^  Obvious  compounds:  Liberal -hearted, 
liberal-miriiled,  libeiul-souled,  Sac. 

lib'-er-al-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  liberal;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Liberal  party;  freedom  from 
narrowness  or  bigotry  ;  advociicy  of  the  con- 
ferriU'^  of  greater  power  in  the  state  upon  the 
people ;  democracy. 

lib'- er - al - f st,  s.  [Eng.  liberal;  -isL]  A 
Libei-al  c'l.v.). 

"  lib-er-al-ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  liberalist ;  -ic] 
PertaJTiing  to  Liberalism  ;  characterized  by 
Liberalism;  iu  accordance  with  Liberal  prin- 
ciples. 

Ub-er-ai'-i-t3^,  •  llb-er-al-1-tle,  s.    [Fr. 

libi-raril'},  from  Lat.  liberalitaUui,  accns.  of 
liberalitas,  from  liberaUs  =  liberal  (4. v.),] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liberal ;  dis- 
position or  readiness  to  give  freely  and  largely  ; 
liounty,  munificence,  generosity,  openhanded- 
ness. 

"  The  Klna  uf  En^IiiiKl  v»od  great  Uberalitie  tn  bcs- 
towiux  tiU  treasucfl  freelle."— ffuiois'ifj.-  Ridmrd  I. 
fau.  1191). 

2.  Largeness  or  breadth  of  views;  freedom 
from  narrowness  of  mind  or  bigotry  ;  caHiol- 
icity,  imjiartiality. 
"The  l>oa»t«a  lib 
solves  iu  the  coikIuc 
.Vor«:  /.(/««/  yyUber/orce,  vol.  It.  ch.  xili  .  p.  219. 

*  3.  That  which  is  given  ;  a  donation,  a 
gratuity  ;  an  act  of  liberality  or  generosity. 

t  liV-er-al-ize,  t'./.  [Eng.  liberal;  -ize.]  To 
make  or  ieiid  -r  liberal  orcatlioHc;  to  enlarge; 
to  free  from  narrowness  or  bigotry. 

"They  vmnn  Iho  huntt ;  th>?y  t'tiliirsa  Mit!  liberalise 
our  miuiln," —Uurke :  On  the  French  Revolution. 

*  lib-er-al-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  lihcraliz{'2) ; 
■atl'Oi.]  *'Vho  act  or  iirorcss  of  liberalizing,  or 
making  liberal  and  free. 

•'  Tho  prosnect  o(  iXBeneml  TibcrnUiatlon  of  BfCTptlan 
InHtitutiuuH.  '—Si.  Janusit  Oaietlc,  OcL  1::,  IStli. 

Ub'-er-al-l^,  o/^y.     [Eng.  liberal;  -ly, 

1.  In  a  lilieral,  bountiful,  or  generous 
mitnncr ;  muniliccntly,  generously,  freely, 
open-liandcdly. 

"  I  mny  Justly  l>o condemned  fnniuvnyof  thos«faultii 
of  which  I  Imvo  tor) /J^»rraWy  ornUgiiL-d  them."— Cry- 
dan/   \'ir<jil  ;  .Kneld  TLii. 

2.  With  lilierality  of  views  or  Ideas  ;  with- 
out bigotry  or  narrowness  ;  impartially ; 
without  heltlshnesa  or  meanness. 

3.  Freely;  not  strictly,  harshly,  or  vigor- 
ously. 

llb'-or-ato,  v.t.  fLat.  liberaUis,  pa,  par.  of 
libera  —  to  act  free  ;  liber  =  free  ;  Fr.  liMrer  ; 
Ital.  libcrare,]  To  set  free;  Ut  release  from 
restraint  or  conflneraont;  to  aet  at  liberty; 
to  fref,  to  deliver. 

"  Tho  iiubllc  revenuo  of  Onwt  UrltiUn  okii  never  l« 
oomplft'ly  Hbitriitrd."—.Stnllh:  MVaCfc  qf  A'atlont, 
bk  v..ch.  111. 

Ub-or-a'-tlon,  i»,  (T^it.  Hheralto,  from  liber- 
uhi.t,  pa.  par.  of  lihrru;  Vr.  liberation ;  Ital. 
liherminne  ;  Sp.  lihrr<irioH.] 

\.  Tlie  act  of  liberating  or  setting  fTco  fWim 


restraint,    cnnflnement,    &c.  ;     a    scitiug   at. 
libt.Tty ;  freeing. 
2,  Tne  state  of  being  liberated  or  set  free. 

Uberatlon  Society,  s   The  name  i>opu< 

lariv  given  Uj  a  society  which  was  foriU";d  ia 
1844  under  the  title  of 'the  British  Anti-State- 
Church  Association,  an  Bi>))ellation  changed 
io  1853  for  that  which  now  obtains,  the  Society 
for  the  Liberatiou  of  UeligtHi  f^om  State- 
Patronage  and  Control.  It  is  '*  based  on  the 
principle  that,"  in  its  opinion,  "national  es- 
tablishments of  religion  are  ^1)  unjust,  (2) 
politically  mischievous,  CO  injurious  Ut  the 
Chunhes  established,  and  (4)  that  they  also 
hinder  the  progress  of  religion."  It  aims  at 
(1)  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  and  usages 
which  inflict  clisability  or  confer  privilege  on 
ecclesiastical  grounds  ui)on  any  subject  of  the 
realm;  (2)  the  discontiimanccof  all  payments 
from  public  funds  and  of  all  compulsory  ex- 
actions for  religious  purposes  ;  and  (3)  a/ter 
an  equitable  sntisjaction  of  existing  interrsts 
(tho  italics  are  those  of  the  Society),  the  appli- 
cation to  other  than  ecclesiastiiuil  purposes  of 
tho  national  property  now  devoted  to  the  use» 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and,  concurrently  therewith,  the 
liberation  of  tliose  Churches  from  StaU--con- 
trol.  While  prosecuting  these  c:;<.s.  it  neither 
expresses  any  opinion  upon,  nor  seeks  to  elfect 
any  alteration  in,  the  doctrines,  formularies, 
or  internal  government  of  the  Churches  now 
established.  Its  revenue  in  1883-4,  derived 
from  subscriptions  and  other  sources,  was 
£8,898;  its  exi>enditure  £8,541.  The  number 
of  subscribers  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  was  about  11,000. 

lib'-«r-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  liberatiis,  pa. 
l>ar.  of  libero.l  One  who  liberates  or  frees; 
a  deliverer. 

' lib'-er-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  liberator;  ^y.] 
Tending  lo  liberate  or  set  free. 

Lib'-er-a-trix,  s.     [The  fem.  form  o£  Lat, 

liberator.] 
Astron. :  [Asteroid,  125]. 

Li-ber'-i-an,  a.    [Foi  etym.  see  definition.! 

Belonging"  to,  found  in,  or  iu  any  way  con- 
nected with  Liberia,  an  independent  repiiblie 
of  Western  Africa,  settled  by  free  negrdee 
from  the  United  States  in  1822. 

Llberian-hippopotamus,  s. 

ZooL  :  Hipju'iiotuinus  ijiinor,  a  small  species 
described  l-y  l)r.  S.  G.  Morton  (Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  Philadcl.,  Feb.,  1844),  from  the  notes 
of  Dr.  Goheen,  colonial  jphysiciaii  at  Monrovia, 
and  from  two  crania  which  that  gentleman 
sent  to  America.  In  1850  (ift.,  1850.  pp.  231- 
3it)  Dr.  Morton  proposed  to  call  it  //.  libtri- 
ejisis,  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  generally 
known,  though  "if  was  ])roiKisecl  to  make  a 
new  genus  of  it  under  the  name  of  Choeropsia." 
(Tan  Uocven.)  It  has  but  two  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw ;  the  jiostcrior  molars  are  ouly^ 
partially  protruded,  and  rise  obliquely  like 
those  of  tho  elephant  and  mastodon.  It 
varies  in  weight  from  four  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  pounds. 

lib-er-o-,  jiref.     [Lat.  iibcry  =  to  set  ttae.] 

(For  dcf.  SCO  etym.) 

fliberO' motor,  a.  Letting  out  or 
UUcratiiig  nerve  force.     (//.  Spe'uxr.) 

lib-er-tar'-i-an,   a.  &  *.       [Eng.   libertiy); 

■arntn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  liberty  or  free- 
will, inculcating  the  doctrine  that  the  hnmnn 
will  is  free  as  opposed  to  the  tertciiim;  that  it 
is  impelled  by  necessity  to  a  eertaiu  course  of 
action. 

'*  He  liM  hi  imrtlcnUr  mnde  the  liberMrian  ixMltfoa 
ctenjer  liy  tho  aiit  cholcu  ul  tix'hutcal  loruii."— .ItAMt- 
trum,  Dec.  20,  !»»*,  p.  t"-'\ 

B,  As  mbst. :  One  who  accepts  the  doctrttw 
that  human  will  Is  (hie.   [Fkee-will,  Nkcks* 

blTV.l 

"The  Tsry  uhjccllon  nf  Incomptvbfuslbtllty  by 
whlcli  tlie  fat«liF>t.  luul  Ihuiuht  tu  trluiit|'li  ovmr  tb« 
IU>rrrarian.~—tl>t'nit(an  :  DlintUiont,  (>.  «•.•». 

lib-or-tar'-i-an-iaiil.  ».  [Knts.  libertarian; 
-r<ni,l    The  doctrines  or  principles   of  llbcr- 

tariaiiB. 

'  li-b6r'-ti-9ide, «.  [IM.  l(hert(ns)  =  Hlwrty ; 

•i-  connective  ;  anl'i  (In  comp.  cido)  =to  kill.) 

1,  Tlio  net  of  destroying  liberty. 

2.  One  who  dcslniys  liborly,  (:iHelley :  Ado- 
niiui,  vl.) 


b^l,  b^;  p<$^t»  ]6^1;  oat.  9011,  ohorua.  ^htn,  bonph;  go.  ftom;  thin,  (bis:   sin,  as:    oxpoat,  Xonophon,  oxlst.      Ing* 
Hdan,  -tlan  -  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  — shfin;  -^lon.  -ylon^zhun.     -oioun.  -tiouii,  -sloua  — shus.     -ble,  -dlo,  icc.  >  b^l,  dpL 
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s  still  " 
■  Benrif  P.,  i  1. 


•Ub-er-tiu-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng. 
UbertLn(c) ;  age.]  Excessive  freedom  of 
opiui'ins  or  conduct ;  licence. 

"A  erowing  libercinaje.  which  disposed  them  to 
think  lightly  of  the  ChrUtiau  faith.— tKarburton.- 
Sermons,  vol.  IJL,  aur.  13. 

IJtb'-er-tine,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Ubertimis  =  (a.) 
pertaining  to  a  freedman,  (s.)  a  freed nia u  : 
from  Ubertjts  =  a  freedman  :  liber,  free  ;  Fr. 
libert'Ti;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  libertino.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.  A  freedman ;  one  manumitted  or  set  free 
from  slavery. 

"Somt;  persoiiB  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers ;  others 
on  the  score  of  their  condition,  as  liberlines  against 
their  liAtTom'—Ayli^e.Parergon. 

*2.  A  freethinker 

"  It  is  too  probable  that  our  modem  tiberiinex. 
dersts,  and  thei  Xs  toi.>k  occ-ision  from  the  scukUIous 
contentious  of  Christians  among  many  changes,  to 
disbelieve  all."— ^  Ditcourseqf  Logomnchtu.    (1711-) 

3.  One  free  in  his  moral  practice,  especially 
with  wuineu ;  a  debauchee,  a  proflii,'ate,  a  llceu- 
tious  person. 

"Though  a  lihertinr,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Puritans,  "—.l/'iom/av  ■  BUr.  Eng..  Vul.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  One  free  from  restraint ;  one  who  is  un- 
eonflued. 

"When  he  srjeaka, 
The  air,  acharter'd  libcrthu    '- 
Sh'ikesp. 

5.  A  freeman  of  a  corporate  town  or  city. 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  Church  Hist.:  A  Flemish  sect  of  Anti- 
nomians,  who  called  themselves  "Spirituals." 
They  passed  into  France,  where  they  were 
patronised  by  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of 
Frannis  I.  they  held  that,  as  God  was  the 
author  of  all  human  actions,  no  human  action 
could  be  evil ;  that  religion  "onsisted  in  uninn 
with  God  by  contemplation,  and  that  any  one 
who  had  attained  to  this  could  act  as  he 
pleased.  Calvin  wrote  strongly  against  them. 
IBUuit.) 

2.  Script. :  The  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
New  Testament —  "  The  synagogue  of  the 
Libertines"  (Acts  vi.  9).  Its  meaning  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussinn  ;  but  the  most 
probalile  explanation  is  that  the  Libertines 
were  Jews  who,  having  been  t^iken  prisoners 
by  Ponipey  and  other  Roman  generals  in  the 
Syrian  wars,  had  been  reduced  to  slavery, 
but,  having  been  emancipated,  returned  to 
Palestine.  (Cf.  Ta^c.  Ann.  ii.  85;  Uor,  Sat. 
i4,  143  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  14.) 

B«  -As  adjective: 

*  1.  Freethinking,  latitudinarian. 

"  The  siiiil  libcrfine  doctrines  do  more  contradict 
the  ilootriiies  of  the  Gospel  than  the  doetiiuesof  the 
Pa|.ist9  about  the  sjime.'—fiajfer.-  Catholic  7Tieolo-jy, 
pt.  iii..  p.  289. 

2.  Loose,  licentious,  profligate,  lewd,  de- 
bauched, dissolute:  as,  a  iiber(ijie  life. 

BCb'-er-tin-ism,  s.    [Eng.  libertin(e);  -ism.] 
"^  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  freed- 
man. 

*  2.  Irreligiousness,  freethought ;  loose- 
ness of  morality. 

"  Even  motleat  heathens  would  hiss  tbis^jAcrrifusm 
ofTthe  atage."— B/>.  Hail:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4, 
ch.  ii, 

3.  Loose,  licentious,  or  dissolute  conduct; 
profligacy,  licentiousness,  lewdness,  grossness, 
debauchery. 

"Tales  were  told  about  his  libertinum  which  went 
on  growiiii,'  till  tiiey  beLAiae  too  iibsuid  (or  the 
creduliti'  even  of  party  spirit."— Jtfacauioi/ ;  SuC. 
Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

Ub'-er-ty,  *  llb-er-te, '  lib-cr-tee,  5.  [Fr. 

liberie  ;  from  Lat.  libcrtatem  :  accus.  of  libertas 
=  liberty  :    liber  =  fi  ee  ;    Ital.    libertd  ;    Port. 
liber dade  ;  Sp.  lihcrtad.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiixigt: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free ;  exemp- 
tion from  restraint ;  freedom  ;  power  of  aetiui; 
according  to  one's  will. 

"  And  methought  while  she  liberty  sung. 
Twas  liberty  only  to  bear." 

Cowper  :  Mominij  Dremn. 

2.  The  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone  any  particular  action,  according  to  the 
determination  cf  his  mind  or  Judgment;  free- 
dom of  will;  freedom  from  constraint  in  will  or 
volition.     {lyocke:  Essay,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi.,  §  S.) 

3.  Permission  granted,  as  by  a  superior  tn 
an  inferior,  to  do  any  act.  which  the  latter 
might  not  do  witliout  such  permission  ;  leave, 
licence. 

4.  Privileges  or  immunities  enjoyed  by  pre- 
scription or  by  grant ;  francliise. 


5.  A  plaice  or  district  within  which  certain 
privileges,  immunities,  or  franchises  are  en- 
joyed. 

"  The  bells  of  all  the  parishes  of  the  citv  and  libertie* 
were  ringing."— J/rtcaufai/.-  Uiit.  £ntf..  ch  viiL 

6.  Permission  to  go  or  move  about  within 
certain  limits,  as  in  a  place  of  conhnemeut  ;  a 
certain  degiee  of  freedom  of  movement. 

7.  The  limits  within  which  freedom  of  move- 
ment is  allowed  :  as,  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 

8.  Comluet,  behaviour  or  speech  on  the 
part  of  one  person  towards  another,  such  as 
is  not  warranted  by  their  relative  positions 
in  society,  rank,  age.  &c. ;  a  sUght  breach  of 
decorum  or  courtesy. 

9.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  occupation 
or  enga-jements ;  leisure ;  the  state  of  being 
disengaged:  as.  Are  you  at  liberty? 

*10.  Licentiousness,  libertinism. 

"  Lust  and  libertn 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrowj  of  our  youth." 

Sfuik'sp.  :  Tiinon  of  Athens,  iv.  1. 

IL  Man^r/e:  A  curve  or  arch  in  that  part 
of  tlie  bit  placed  in  the  month  of  a  horse,  to 
afford  room  for  tlie  tongue  of  tiie  animal. 

%  (1)  Atliberty:  Disengaged;  notoccupied. 

(2)  Cap  of  liberty:  A  cap  or  hat  worn  as  a 
symbol  nf  liberty,  as  in  ancient  times  manu- 
mitted slaves  wore  the  Phrygian  wipas  a  token 
of  their  having  bi-en  set  free.  In  modern  days 
a  red  cap  worn  by  French  revolutionists. 

(3)  Civil  liberty:  A  state  of  freedom  or 
liberty,  abridged  only  by  the  restrictions  and 
regulations  es'tablished  under  the  foriu  of  laws 
for  the  protection  and  interests  of  the  nation, 
society,  or  state.  It  is  a  state  of  exemption 
from  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  secured  by 
established  laws,  by  which  each  member  is 
protected  against  injury  on  the  part  of  others. 

(4)  Liberty  of  the  press: 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  The  free  right  and  power  to 
publish  whatever  one  pleases,  subject  only  to 
punishment  for  abuse  of  that  freedom  by  pub- 
lisiiing  anything  miscliievous.  hurtful,  or 
libellous,  to  the  public  or  to  individuals. 

(6)  Eng. :  After  the  Reformation,  the  crown 
assumed  the  right,  which  the  chur(;h  had  pre- 
viouslv  exercised,  of  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  all  works  but  such  as  should  be  first  seen 
and  allowed.  The  newspaper  press,  originating 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  subjected  to  tlie 
royal  licenser,  and.  tlioiigh  the  full  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  iu  1(541,  augured  well  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  parli.iment  did  not  affect  a  spirit 
of  toleration,  and  Milton,  in  his  Arcopagitxca, 
branded  the  suppression  oftrutli  by  the  licenser 
as  the  slaying  of  an  immortality  rather  than  a 
life.  The  Licensing  Act  (13  and  14  Charles  IL) 
placed  tlie  entire  control  of  printing  in  tlie  go- 
vernment. Authors  and  printers  of  obnoxious 
works  were  hanged,  mutilated,  and  their  pro- 
ductions burned  by  the  hangman.  The  free- 
dom of  the  jiress  was  not  tliuoretically  estab- 
lished till  parliament,  in  1695,  refused  to  renew 
the  Licensing  Act.  Henceforth,  every  wi  itiug 
could  be  freely  published,  but  at  the  risk  t>f 
a  rigorous  execution  of  the  undefined  law  of 
libel.  To  speak  ill  of  the  government  was  a 
crime,  and  the  first  aim  and  use  of  free  dis- 
cussion was  prohibited  by  law.  Hence  arose 
a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  courts 
and  the  press,  virtually  brought  to  an  end  in 
1S31  by  the  failure  of  tlie  Attorney-General  to 
convict  Cobbett.  Liberty  of  the  press  haa 
always  beeu  enjoyed  iu  the  I'nitfd  Slates. 

Liberty  Bell :  Tho  old  bell  of  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  which  was  rung  on  the 
passage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

(5)  Lihcrty-pole  :  A  flag-staff  surrounded  with 
the  symbols  of  liberty.     (American.) 

(6)  Moral  liberty:  Tliat  liberty  of  choice 
which  is  essential  to  moral  responsibility. 
[Free-will.] 

(7)  Natural  liberty:  A  state  of  exemption 
from  the  restraint  or  control  of  others,  and 
the  institutions  of  civil  life.  The  jiowor  to 
act  or  do  as  one  pleases,  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

"  The  natural  libertu  o(  man,  is  to  be  free  from  anv 
superior  power  on  earth,  and  not  to  he  under  the  will 
jr  legislative  authority  of  man.  but  to  have  only  the 
law  of  nature  for  bis  rule.'"— ioc*e.-  Of  Qoiemment. 
bk.  ii-.  ch.  Iv..  5  K. 

(8)  Political  liberty:  The  liberty  or  freedom 
of  a  nation  ;  exemption  of  a  nation  from  any 
unjust  abridgement  of  its  rights  and  indepen- 
dence by  another  nation. 

(9)  Religious  liberty  :  The  free  right  to  hold 
what  opinions  one  pleases  in  religious  matters. 


and  to  worship  the  Deity  accordinp  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  free  from  external 
control, 

^  Tlie  words  liberty  and  freednm  fe  often 
used  interchangeably.  Properl>  peaking, 
however,  liberty  hints  at  previous  restraint : 
freedom  does  not ;  hence,  a  slave  is  set  at 
liberty,  not  at  freedom,  whilst  a  rude  man  ex- 
presses his  sentiments,  not  with  too  much 
liberty,  but  with  too  inncU  freedom. 

ll-beth'-en-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  locality 
where  first  observed,  Libethen ;  Buff".  -ite 
(il/iit.);  Ger.  Lihetlu-nit.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic(S('hrauf  says  mono- 
clinic,  or  "  pscudo-orthoilioinbic  ")  mineral, 
occurring  mostly  in  cryst.ils,  rarely  j/hdmlar 
or  compact.  Hardness,  4  ;  sp.  gr.,  3'(i  tn  8*8; 
lustre,  resinous  ;  colour  and  streak,  olive-green, 
the  former  usually  dark.  Fracture,  subcon- 
choidal.  Coin})os.  :  phosphoric  acid,  29*7 ; 
oxide  of  copper,  tiGS  ;  water,  3-8;  which  cor- 
respoiKls  to  the  formula  (4CuO)P05+UO. 
Principal  localities  are  Libethen,  Hungary, 
and  Cornwall. 


[Lat.   libido  (geiiit.  libU- 
-ist.]     One  given  to  lust  or 


•  li-bid  -in-ist, 

dinis)  :  Eng.  suff". 
lewdness. 

"Nero,  being  monstrous  incontinent  himself,  verily 

believed  thit  all    men  were   most  foul  libidinistt."— 

Junttu:  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  8&0  (1639). 

•  li-bid-in-os'-it-y,    s.       [Eng.    libidinous; 

■ity.]     The  qualify  or  state  of  being  Ubidi- 
nous  ;  Ie\v*liie.ss. 

li-bid'-in-6us,  a.  [Fr.  Wndineux;  from 
Lat.  lihidinosud  ;  from  libido  (gcnit.  libidinis); 
Sii.  &,  Ital.  libidinoso.]  Characterized  bj  lewd- 
ness or  wantonness  ;  lewd,  lustful,  wanton  ; 
lascivious,  uncliaste,  lecherous. 

t  li-bid'-in-OUS-l^,  arfu.  (Eng.  libidinous; 
•ty.]  Ilia  bbidmous,  lewd,  or  lustful  manner  ; 
lewdly,  lasciviously,  lustfully,  wantonly. 

"Simon  Miiguaaud  his  uiystical  priests,  Uvc.W/ftuii- 
nouslj/." — Bp.i,aoiiigttiit:  Aloritoians  Compared.^,  mi. 

tli-bid'-in-6us-ness,  s.  [Eng.  libidinous; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  libidin- 
ous ;  lewdness,  lustfuluess,  lasclvioiisiiess. 

"lib-ken,  •lib-kin,  s.  [Probably  from  A.S. 
libban  =  to  bve,  and  ken  (2)  S- (q.v.).]  A  low 
house  or  lodging. 

Ii-b6-9e'-drus,  s.  [Gr.  Ai^a?  (libas),  At'pos 
(libos)  =  a  tear,  and  Ki6po';  (Uedros)  =  a  cedar.) 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferae.  Lihocedrus 
Doniana  is  the  Kawa  of  New  Zealand.  Its 
beautiiully-grained  and  heavy  wood  wnnhl  be 
well  adapted  for  picture  frames.    {Loudon.) 

U'-bra.  s.  [Lat.=  a  balance.  So  named  be- 
cause when  the  sun  enters  Libra  the  days 
and  nights  are  equal  like  the  scales  of  a 
balance.] 

^ifron.  ;  The  Balance. 

(1)  One  of  the  twelve  ancient  zodiacal  con- 
stellations. It  is  surrounded  by  the  constel- 
lations Scorpio,  Ophiuchus,  Virgo,  Centiurus, 
and  Lupus.  It  contains  no  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

(2)  The  seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  symbol 
^.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
it  now  contains  the  constellation  Virgo.  Tho 
sun  enters  it  about  Sept.  23. 

"li-bral,  a.  [Lat.  libralis.  from  libra  =■  a 
pound'  weight-l  Of  a  pound  weight ;  weigh- 
ing a  pound. 

li-brar'-l-an,  s.    [Lat.  lihrarius  =  (s.)  atran- 
scnlierutbooks  ;(a.)  of  or  pertaining  to  b  .oks: 
liber  =  a  book  ;      Fr.  libraire;     Sp.   lihrero; 
Ital.  librajo  =  a  bookseller.] 
*  I.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

•' Charybdia  thrice  swallows  and  thrice  refunds  the 
waves;  thii  must  be  uuderstood  of  regul-ar  tides. 
There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  ad;iy,  but  this  n^  tho 
error  of  the  librarians.' —Urooi'ie :  On  the  Odyssey- 

2.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  library ;  the 
keeper  of  a  library  or  collection  of  books. 

"It  probably  contained  some  ilUiminnted  MSS..  » 
the  librarian  li;id  the  lieeping  of  the  colours  too.'  — 
Walpoie:  Anecdotet  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 


[Eng.   librarian; 
or  position  of  a 


f&te,  ^t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit. 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    » 


li-brar'-i  -  an  -ship.    s. 

•sh  ip.  1       Tlie    office,    post, 
librarian. 

li'-bra-ry.   *  li-brai-rle,   "  ll-bra-rie,  s. 

(Fr.  iibrairie,  from  Lat.  /i/jrar(in?i,neut.  sing, 
of  lihrariu.-i  —  i)ertaining  tn  books  :  liber  =  a 
book  ;  orig.  the  bark  of  a  tree,  that  being  the 


p$W 


sire.  sir.  marine ;   go. 
<B  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  i 


librate— licentious 
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sarlieat  writing  raalerial ;  Sp.  4l  Ital.  Ubrcria; 
Port,  licraria.] 

1  A  collection  of  books,  whether  belonging 
to  a  privuto  pereon,  au  institution,  or  tlie 
nation. 

••  B«lo.  the  .ntlqunry.  m»ki»  mention  o(  a  merchant 
th«tT.,Vlit  l«»  noble  libr^r,^  nl«-it  ^'f""'^^"' 
forty  .l.lTliu|ji--i'rj/p«.-  Mfn.  fle..ry  I  ///  lau.  IM^). 

2  A  room  or  set  of  rooms  set  apart  for  a 
collection  uf  books,  manuscripts,  &c.  (1 .  Hot- 
land:  Plinif,  bk.  XXXV.,  lb.  11.) 

n  It  is  staled  that  there  was  a  library  in  the 
Memnonium  at  Tbebes  m  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury B.c       Layard  and  bis  successors  disen- 
tombed libraries,  or  tlieir  equivalents,  collec- 
tions of  inscribed  cylinders,  from  the  sites  of 
old    Assyrian    palaces.      Kirjath-sephcr    tin- 
old    naiiie  of    Uebir,    means    the        .^ily  ot 
Book(s)"  (Judges  i.  11).     Pisistratus  foi'i'ded 
a  public    li\>rary    at  Athens  about  o40  B.C. 
Btralio  says  that  the  lirst  private  library  was 
that  of  Aristotle,  b.c.  334.     Ptolemy  1.  (botir) 
founded  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Library 
in  the  Serapeum  about  'JUS  B.C. ;  it  was  par- 
tially deslr.iyed  by  lire  in  the  Egyptian  contest 
earned  on  by  Jnli.is  Cic-sar.  B.c.  47.     It  is  said 
to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  A.p.  6i0. 
A  line  library  of  200,000  volumes,  collected  by 
Attains  I.  King  of  Pergamos,  about  107  B.C., 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  on 
the  death  of  Attains  III.,  B.C.  133,  he  haviiig 
nominated  them  heirs  to  his  kioKdom.     Ol 
modern    libraries,   the    National    Library    of 
Puns  with  2,;J7ii,olXl  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
snd    the   British    .^luseum    Library,   l,.ViU,l«iCI 
Tolumes,  stand  fii>t.    The  Koyal  Library,  of 
Munich,  and    tlio    Imperial    Library,  ot    :^t. 
I'eteraburg,  have  each  over  l,lHAi,U«i  volune-s. 
The  Library  of  the  Vatican  ranks  ninong  tlio 
most  valuable  of  Luropean  libraries.     In  tbo 
United    States    the    Government    Library,  at 
AVashington,  for  which  a  magnificent  Luibling 
liaa  been  erected,  promises  before  many  years 
to  equal  the  great  Kuropean  libraries  in  inii)ort- 
ance.    The  Public  Library  of  Boston  has  now 
consideraldy  over  CIKI,0(XI  volumes.    Other  lino 
libraries  are   the    Philadelphia    Library,   the 
oldest  in  the  country,  the  Astor  and   Lenox 
Libraries  of  Sew  York,  and  various  others. 
*  library-lteeper,  s.    A  librarian. 

••  A  Ubrnr„k,rp,-r.  « l.o  Is  likewise  to  be  »n  apolhe. 
<miy  druisBl.l,  at,<l  ktepir  ol  InMtnu.ient..  enBjne'.  *«■ 

» li'-brate,  v.t.  &  i.    ILat.  Ubrcttm,  pa.  par.  of 
litro  =  to  balance  ;  iibra  =  a  balance.] 

A.  rra7w. :  To  balance,  to  poise,  to  hold  in 
equipoise. 

B.  tntrana. :  To  be  in  equipoise;  to  move 
as  a  balance. 

fi-bra'-tlon.  «.    ILat.  (ibrafio,  from  Uiratus, 
pa    par.  ol  libro  =  to  balance  ;  libra 
ance  ;  Vr.  libralim  ;  Sp.  libracUm 
sio  lie.) 

•  I.  Ordinary  Languiige  : 

1  The  act  of  balancing,  or  placing  or  hold- 
ing in  equipoise.  (//.  More  :  ImmorluMy  of  the 
Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  balanced  or  in  equipoise. 

■•Their  Jjinionn  still 
la  looM  librallom  stretched,  to  trust  the  void 
TnmhIIng  i-elusc"  rioouan  :  SiM:ig,  74a 

n.  Aslran.  :  A  real  or  apparent  motion  of 
•  heavenly  body  like  that  of  a  balance  when 
anproaching  a  state  of  rest.  (Used  especially 
otthcmoon.)  [H]  (ISoyle  :  Works,  W.  if,.) 
U  1.  l.ibralion  in  lutUiule  ; 
Astrrm.  (0/ the  moon):  A  small  variation  In 
the  precise  part  of  the  moon  presented  to 
UB  The  moon  always  presents  the  same 
hemlaphero  to  us,  but  as  h.r  axis  varies 
from  the  plane  of  her  orbit  by  an  nng  e  of 
1*  so*  10  8",  her  two  jioles  lean  alternately  to 
and  from  the  earth.  When  the  north  polo  leans 
towards  the  earlh  we  see  a  little  more  of  the 
region  surrounding  it ;  when  turned  away  we 
sec  leas  ;  this  variation  constitutes  tlio  libra- 
tlon  in  latitude. 

2.  Libration  in  longitude : 

Attron.  (0/  Iht  moon) :  A  slight  variation  at 
different  times  in  the  amount  of  the  eastern  or 
weHt«:rn  edge  of  the  moon  seen.  This  arises 
fl-om  the  fact  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
moon  on  her  axis  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that 
of  her  angular  velocity  in  her  orbit.  This  was 
first  discovered  by  Il.velins  in  IIH". 

3.  Diurnallibrati^n,  Parallactic  vibration  : 
ABtTon.  {Of  the  moon)  .■    A  alight  varintioli  in 

the  aspect  of  the  mo<m,  arising  froi 
that,  owing  to  the  diurnal  motioi:     ' 


we  view  the  moon  at  its  rising  or  setting,  in 
dilferent  circuinstances,  according  to  the  lati- 
tiiile  of  the  earth  at  the  spot  where  the  observer 
stands.  It  brings  into  view  at  the  moon's  rising 
and  setting,  on  the  up|ier  limb,  or  wheneverthe 
union  has  parallax,  a  little  more  tlian  a  hemi- 
sphere. 
li' -  bra  -  tor  -  y,  a.  lEng.  librane);  -on/.) 
Balancing  ;  balanced  ;  moving  like  a  balance  ; 
oscillating. 

•'  Mamlill  discover*  the  tibratary  motion  of  th« 
nodes  of  Jupiters  second  satellite.'  —Chamber*:  Am- 
tronomtl,  p.  "— 

li-brct'-tist,  s.  lEng.  Ubrett(o);-is!.]  One 
who  wiitrs  a  libretto;  one  who  composes 
words  for  an  opera,  oratorio,  &c. 

"  The  original  work  of  the  tibrettitt  is  truly  remark- 
able, even  among  such  productions."  —  i^atl  Man 
Gazette.  Jan.  28,  1B84. 

U-brct'-to,  s.    [Ital.  =  a  little  book ;  dimin. 
of  libro  —  a  book.] 
hlusic : 

1.  A  book  containing  the  words  of  an  opera, 
oratorio,  or  similar  musical  work. 

2.  The  words  of  an  opera,  oratorio,  &c. 
"Conceniine  the  literary  merit  of  the  oriinnal  H- 

fcrefro  this  is  no  place  Ui  »pe.-ik.  since  the  question  doys 
not  arise."— /Juffi/  Telegraph.  Jan.  So.  1882. 

li'-bri-form.  a.  [Lat.  (i*er  (genit.  Hbn),  and 
forma  =  shape.)    (See  the  compounds.) 

libriform-cells,  s.  pi 

£.)(. ;  Cells  like  those  existing  in  liber  (q.v.). 

Ubriform-flbres,  s.  vl- 

Vol.  :  Fibres  like  those  of  liber  ;  simple, 
bast-like  wood-llbres.     (Thome.) 

Ln>'-y-an>  «•    [Lat.  Libym.] 

1.  Of  or  pertiiining  to  Libya,  the  ancient 
name  of  a  large  district  in  the  north  of  Africa  ; 
hence  sometimes  used  for  Africa  itself. 

•'  We  drank  the  libf/an  sun  to  sleep." 

Tennyttni :  Dream  of  Fair  11  omen.  145. 

2.  Applied  to  a  group  of  languages,  spoken 
by  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
liarbary. 

li-bj^-the'-a,  s.    [Gr.  Ai'^vt  (ii!)i«)=  Libyan, 
and  Sea  (Wi«i)  =  aspect.    (Agassiz.)'] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lilly theiiio:  (q.v.).  The  males  only  b.«e  the 
two  fore  claws  very  short  and  broad.  Iho 
upper  wings  are  very  angular. 

lib-y-the-i'-nse,  s.  pZ.    (Hlod.  Lat.  libythe(a); 
Lat.  pi.  fcni.  adj.  suir.  -iiui:-) 

£11(0771. :  A  sub-family  of  Butterflies,  family 
ErycinidiE.  They  have  very  long  palpi.  There 
is  only  one  genus.  Species  are  louud  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 


ble,  a.     lEllg.  licens(e)  ;  -oUs.] 
be  licensed  or  legally  per- 


:  a  bal- 
Ital.  libra- 


*A  plant."     {Johnson.) 


the  fact 
if  the  earth. 


*  U-car'-i-a.  s.    [Native  name.) 

IM  ■  An  old  doubtful  genus  of  Lauracete,  now 
niadca  synonym  of  Dicyi.elliuiii.  J.icariai/uiaii- 
eiisis  is  the  Bois  de  Rose  (Rosewood  of  Guiana). 

U90,  .1.  pl.    (Louse.) 
"  lice -bane,  s. 

Not  idelltiln-d. 

%  Beggars'  lice  : 

IM. :  An  American  name  for  Cymglosmm 
Morisoni. 

li'-cence,li  -cense, "  11-cens,  •  ly-cence, 

s.  [ir.  (icciici.'  fium  Lat.  iiciiilltt  =  power  or 
freedom  to  act  ;  licens,  pr.  par.  of  licet  =  it  is 
alloweil  or  allowable ;  Sp.  lUxttsta ;  Ital. 
licenzia.] 

1.  Authority,  leave,  or  permission  to  do  or 
forbear  any  act ;  liberty,  freedoin. 

"When  ho  had  lieuen  hym  lueenee.  Paule  stodo  on 
the  Htei.lHS,  and  la-ckcliod  with  his  hando  to  the 
pcopl.-.' -.,lc'J  xxi.     li:.61.J 

2.  Leave  or  iiermissii>n  granted  by  the  proper 
authority  to  do  any  act,  or  to  carry  on  any 
business  or  profession  ;  as.  a  licetue  to  preach, 
a  licence  to  sell  Intoxicating  drinks. 

3  A  document  containing  such  permission 
or  authority :  as.  To  take  out  a  iiceiice  for  a 
dog. 

4  Excess  of  liberty  ;  exorbitant  or  nnduo 
freedom  ;  abuse  of  freedom  or  liberty;  liccii- 
tloiisncss.     (Millon  :  Sonnet  xl.) 

.1  In  art,  jioctry,  music,  Ac,  applied  to  that 
dcViallon  from  the  ordinary  rules  or  mode  of 
triMtnient  enforce.l  by  a  particular  school,  or 
ndindi'd  as  the  ri'sultof  peculiar  education; 
the  liberty  taken  by  an  artist  in  deviating  from 
the  strict  rules  of  his  art.  (.Irving :  (kiUUmilh, 
ch.  xxvili.) 


*  li-9en-8a 

That  may  "^ 
nutted. 
ti'-^enfe,  li'-9cn9e,  v.l.    [License,  j.1 

li  To  give  authority,  leave,  or  perniisslou 
to  do  any  act  or  carry  on  any  business,  pro- 
fession, kc.  ;  to  authorize  by  a  legal  grant  of 
pcnnission  ;  to  give  a  licence  to. 

"  Kins  Stephen  licrticed  each  ot  them  to  hulld  s* 
manie  fcastltsj  a.  they  lUted  "pon  their  o-"'  ^•• 
measnes."-//olin<'.ed.   Detc.  0/  Eng..  hk.  li..  ch.  xlv. 

•  2.  To  dismiss  ;  to  send  or  put  away 

ll'-9ensed,  7x1.  par.  or  a.    [License,  r.) 

1.  Having  a  license ;  permitted  by  authority 

-The  reasons  of  your  Iteeneet  pamphlet  are  good."— 
Jtitton :  Colatterion.  p.  «». 

2.  Tolerated,  allowed. 

•'  What  from  our  ma«ter"8  Intcresta  thus  we  draw, 
is  hut  a  l,cc7ued  thclt  that  'scapes  the  Uw. 

rofH! :  Uomer ;  Iliad  xxlv.  684. 

licensed  house,  s.  A  public-house;  a 
house  having  a  spirit  licence,  as  distinguished 
from  a  beerhouse. 

llcensed-vlct-iiaUer,  s.  The  keeper  of 
a  public  bouse,  inn,  &c.,  holding  a  licence  to 
sell  spirits,  wines,  beer.  Are. 

*U-9en8-ee',  s.  [Eng.  !ic«ii!<f);  -«.l  One  to 
whoin  a  license  is  granted ;  the  holder  of  a 
licence. 

U-5ens  er,  •  li -9en9-er, ».  [Eng. Ii«tis(e); 
-ir  ')  One  who  grants  licence,  leave,  or  autho- 
rity ;  one  legally  authorized  to  grant  licences  ; 
especially  applied  to  an  official  liy  whom  aU 
books,  &c.,  bad  to  be  approved  before  publi- 
cation-    (Milfoil;  Coloslerioa,  p.  340.) 

^  Liccitscr  of  Plays:  In  June,  1737,  the 
powers  lung  before  exercised  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  aided  by  the  Master  and  Yeoman 
of  the  Revels,  were  legalized  by  the  iiassing  of 
a  special  Act,  called  tlie  Licensing  Act.  This 
set  aside  the  jmsts  of  Master  and  Yeoman  of 
the  Revels,  and,  confirming  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  L,ord  Chamberiain,  nominated 
his  deputy  as  the  Licenser  of  Play-houses  and 
Examiner  of  Plays. 
li'-9ens-ing,  pr.  par.  or  particip.  adj.    [la- 

CLNSE,   V.\ 

Licensing  Acts,  s.  pl 

Law: 

1.  [Licenser  of  Plays]. 

2  (Pl.) :  Acts  passed  to  regulate  the  granting 
of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

•  li'-9en-sure  (s  as  sh),  s.      [Eng-  liccns(.e); 
-lire.]     Tlic  act  of  licensing. 

li-9on'-tl-ate  (ti  as  shi).  ll-con-tl-at,  «. 

&  H.     (Low  Lat.  licentialiis,  pa.  par.  of  iicciifio 
=  to  license,  from  Lat.  (iri>ilia=  licence  (q.v); 
Ital.  licenziato  ;  Sp.  iictaciotio.) 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  luos  licence  or  authority  to  fol- 
low any  particular  art.  Ijusiness,  or  profession. 

2.  On  the  continent  a  degree  at  the  Uiiiver^ 
sitics  lietttcen  the  baccalaureate  and  the  doc- 
torate, which  must  be  taken  by  a  caiulidate 
for  the  latter ;  also  the  )icrson  who  lias  taken 
such  degree.    (Aylide  :  Parergon.) 

•  3.  One  who  uses  his  freedon  to  excess  ;  an 
abuser  of  liberty  ;  one  who  behaves  in  a  licen- 
tious manner  or  with  too  great  freedom. 

■■What  Is  this  but  .  .  .  to  profess  outwlre.  no* 
llhertines.  but  tieeiitiatet  of  dUordcrl  —  tit,.  "aO. 
tiorJtwnt;  Clirittian  I.lt.ertj,  I^iid  forth. 

•  B.  As  adj.  :  Licentious,  free.  (Hall : 
Salire.i,  I.  iv.  29.) 

Licentiate  of  Theology  :  A  title  granted  only 
by  King's  College,  I.ondon,alid  the  University 
of  Durham.  It  is  not  a  degree,  but  a  statm, 
and  implies  any  fair  theological  attjilnmenta. 

•li-eJSn'  tl-ate  (tl  as  BhT),  v.t.  To  pennit, 
to  authorize  ;  to  give  a  grant  or  licence  to; 
to  encourage  by  licence.     (Lhjilrange.) 

•  li-o6n-tl-a'-tlon  (tl  as  sW),  ».  [Lirom- 
ate,  v.]    The  act  of  bccntiating  or  licensing. 

Ii-96n'-tlou»,  a.  [Ft.  ttcencieux.  trom  Lat 
;i«ii»io.<ua  =  full  of  licence,  f^oni  ticenlia  ~ 
licence  ;  Sp.  licencioto ;  Hal.  liaiuiMo.) 

•L  Paaslng  due  tionnds  or  limits;  using  too 
mncii  licence  or  Ireiibiln  ;  excciuiivc.  (Si,enser: 
F.  Q.,  V.  V.  M.) 

•  2.  Breaking  through  all  restraint ;  uncon- 
trollable.   (Koicommon,  In  Todd.) 


fc611.b65^;p^t.j^l:cat.  9011.  choms,  9bln.  ben.h;  go.  ftom;  thin.  »hl.,  sin.  a,;  oxpoot.  XonoP^»».  'f"\^^\J- 
^":.:  -,;.r=  -hian.    .Uon.  -.lon^liiln;  Uon.   ^on  _  .bun.    -Wous,  -clous,  -slou.      .has.      bio.    die,   ^c  -  boL  d«l. 
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licentiOTisly— licininse 


3.  Unrestrained  by  law,  monility,  or  re- 
ligious feelings ;  dissolute,  profligate,  loose, 
wanton,  sensual,  immoral 

"  Too  many.  Lord,  abuse  tby  grace, 
la  tills  licentious  day. ' 

Cowper:  Olney  Bymnn,  IX. 

E-cen'-tiouB-ljr,  alv.  [Eng.  licoitious ;  -hi.] 
In  a  licentious  manner;  without  re«traint ; 
dissolutely,  wantonly. 

'•  So  strauge  diversitie  there  wsia  in  that  armie.  both 
licenti'iusli/lo  commit  all  enormities,  nud  patiently  to 
abide  all  corrections."  —  SaeiVe :  Tacilits;  Utsiorie, 
II.  153. 

U-cen-tious-ness, .'.  [Eng.  licentious: -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  licentious ;  want 
of  restraint ;  licence,  dissoluteness,  profligacy. 

"IHelbad  notoriouely  tolemted  among hiasoldiere.-i 

'.iceittioiisncs.'^,  not  only  shocitm«  to  humanity,  butaloo 

■  .  Jlacattiai/ :    Bat. 


ttcetitiiiiisni 
iDcnmpntible 
£ng..  cb.  xii. 


rily  sh 
discipline. ' 

[A.S.  lie  = 


•  licben-lslandlcos,  s. 

Bot.,  I'harm.,  iS:c.  :  .^n  old  name  for  Iceland 
mo-ss  (q.v.)      Wee  also  Cetralia. 

lichen-Starch,  s.    [Lichenin.] 

li-chsn-a'-9e-sB,    li-chen-a -96-1,    s.  pi. 

[Jlod.   Lat.  lichen  ;    Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  snrt'. 
-acetE,  or  masc.  -acei.]  • 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Of  the  form  Lichenacese ;  An  order  of 
plants  generally  made  identical  with  the  alli- 
ance Lichenales  of  Lindley,  both,  however, 
now  being  reduced  to  an  order  of  Fnngales. 
They  are  akin  to  Ascoinycetous  Fungi,  and 
have,  like  them,  either  a  second  fonn  of  fruit 
(stylospores),  contained  in  distinct  cysts  (i>yc- 
nidia)  or  minute  bodies  variously  borne  which 
are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  impregna- 
tion. From  fungi  in  general  they  are  distin- 
guished by  deriving  their  nourishment  not 
trom  the  medium  in  which  they  grow  but 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  by  their 
slow  development  and  long  endurance  ;  and 
by  their  iiruducing  gonidia,  whii-h  in  certain 
circumstances  are  reproductive.  Berkelfv, 
&c.,  divide  them  into  Angiocarpei,  which  have 
the  fruit  contnacted  like  a  Splnsria  ;  and  Gyni- 
nocarpei,  which  have  the  fruit  expanded  like 
Peziza. 

(2)  Of  the  form  Liohenacei :  The  name  given 
by  Nylander  not  to  the  whole  Liclien  ortler, 
or  alliance,  but  to  a  section  of  it,  containing 
species  which  are  n<it  gelatinous.  He  divides 
it  into  (1)  Epiconoidei,  in  which  the  spores 
ultimately  Just  the  shields,  as  Calii'ium  ;  (2) 
Cladonioi'dei.  having  a  stem-shaped  thallus; 
(3)  Ramalodei,  having  a  shnibby  thallus,  as 
Usnei ;  (4)  Phyllodei,  having  a  leafy  thallus, 
as  Pannelia  ;  (5)  Placodei,  havinga  crustaceoiis 
thallus,  as  Le.'idea;  and  (6)  Pyrenodei,  having 
a  capsule-like  fruit.  {Berkeley,  &c.)  (Lichen- 
ales.] 

2.  Palteoni.  :  Lichens  first  appear  in  the 
Miocene. 

li-chen-a'-les, .«.  ;i'.    (Mod.  Lat.  lichen;  Lat. 
fern.  jil.  adj.  suif.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  .alliance  of  Thallogens  established 
by  Lindley.  It  consists  of  cellular  flowerless 
plants,  nourished  through  their  whole  surface 
by  the  medium  in  which  they  vegetate,  living 
in  air  propagated  by  spores  usually  enclosed 
in  asci,  and  always  having  gi-een  gonidia  in 
their  thallus.  They  are  perennial  plants,  often 
spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
rocks  or  "trees  in  dry  places  iu  the  form  of  a 
lobed  and  foliaceou.s,  or  hard  and  crustaceous, 
or  leprous  thallus.  Some  reach  great  eleva- 
tions on  mountain  slopes,  and  they  approach 
more  nearly  than  any  other  plants  to  the  jiole. 
llany  are  "used  for  dyeing.  Fee  estimated 
the  known  genera  at  68,  and  the  species  at  2,400. 
Lindley,  leaving  the  Lichennles  like  a  single 
order,  divided  it  into  Couiothalamea,  lUio- 
thalamese,  Gasterothalamese,  and  Hymeno- 
thalameK.  He  believed  it  should  be  ilivided 
into  three  orders— Graphidacea;.  CoUeinaccie, 
and  Parmeliaceffi. 

li-chened,  li5h -ened,  a.  (Eng.  lichen  ; 
-erf.)'  Relating  to  lichens;  covered  or  coloured 
with  lichen. 

'■  while  gleamed  each  llchened  oak  and  giant  pine 
On  the  far  aide  o(  swarthy  Apeniiiiie.' 

Macaitl'iij :  Pompiii. 

li-chen'-ic,  liyh-en'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  lichen; 
-ic]  Relating  to,  contained,  or  derived  trom 
lichens  (q. v.). 

lichenic-add,  s. 

Chevi. :  The  same  as  Fumaric-acid  (q.T.). 


li  -  Chen  -  og"  -  ra  -  phist,   U9h-en-og'~ra- 

phtSt,  s.  [Eng'.  hchrnoiirai'lHy):  -isl.)  Una 
who  is  skilled  in  lieheiiography  ;  one  wno 
writes  descriptions  of  lichens. 

U-chen-og-ra-phj^,  li9h-en-og'-ra- 
phjr,  3.  [Gr.  Aeix'j"'  (leichin)  =  a  lichen,  and 
vpa.jiu  (graplid)  =  to  write.)  That  branch  of 
science  which  deals  with  the  natural  hisfciry 
of  lichens  ;  a  description  of  lichens. 

li'-chen-«d,  a.  |Gr.  keixyjv  (leichen)  =  a 
lichen,  and  eI6o5  (cidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Having  the  appearance,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  lichen. 

•■Frond  lictiertoid.  cruflt-Uke.  rooting  beneath.'— 
Berkeley  :  Crypto'J.  Botani/,  S  163. 

U-chen-6  l6g'-ic-al,   li9h-en  6-16g'-io- 

al.  a.  [Eng.  lichen'otogiy)  i  -col.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  lichenology. 

■■  A  Uchenotoplcat  flora,  comprising  about  half  the 
mniibLT  of  our  own  epecies.  —Berkeley  :  Cryittog. 
£oEti,iy.  5  451 

li-chen-6r-d-gy,  li9h-cn-6V-6-gy,  s- 

[Gr.  Mixi\v{lieichhi)=  a  lichen,  and  Aoyos  (/oc7m,s) 
=  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  lichens  ;  that 
branch  of  botany  which  deals  with  the  de- 
scription and  classification  of  lichens. 

li'-chen-ous,  li9h'-?n-ou8,a.  [Eng.  lichen; 

■oils.] 

1.  Bot. :  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  covered 
with,  or  abounding  in  lichens. 

"Like  that  of  a  fine  flower  against  a  lichenaut 
branch. "-0.  EUot:  Daniel  lleritnda.  ch.  xxxvi. 

2.  Med. :  Characteristic  of.  belonging  to.  or 
resembling  the  eruptive  skin-disease  called 
lichen  (q.v.). 


*li9h,  •  llche,  s.  [A.S.  lie  =  the  body ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  lijk  =  a  corpse  ;  Icel.  (ifc=  a  living 
body;  Dan.  lig  =  ^  corpse;  Sw.  lik:  Goth. 
leik;  Ger.  leiche :  O.  H.  Ger.  lih.]  A  body, 
especially  a  dead  body  ;  a  corpse. 

"  The  armure  he  ded  on  bis  liche." 

Kijng  JliMaunder. 

Uch-fowl,  S.     [LlCU-OWL.] 

lich-gate,  5. 

1.  A  churchyard  gate  with  a  porch,  under 
which  a  bier  may  be  rested  while  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  the  burial  service  is  being 
read  ;  a  corpse-gate. 

2.  The  path  by  which  a  corpse  is  borne  to 
the  church.    (Prov.) 

lich-owl,  litch-owl,  s. 

Folk-lore:  The  screech-owl.  probably  Strix 
flainnua.  White  (Sat.  Hist.  .'ieWome,  lett.  XV.) 
says  "  Wliite  owls  also  often  scream  horribly 
as  they  fly  along;  from  this  screaming  pro- 
bably arose  the  common  people's  imaginary 
species  of  screech-owl,  which  they  supersti- 
tiously  think  attends  tlie  windows  of  dying 
persons."  From  the  earliest  ages  the  owl  has 
been  regarded  as  uncanny  (Plin.,  //.  N.,  x.  12, 
xi.  39).  Ovidspeaksof  itasaunouncingcoiuing 
evil  (.Vet.,  V.  549,  560);  and  in  Viigil  (^n. 
iv.  402,  463)  the  owl  is  one  of  tlie  evil  omens 
that  betoken  the  sad  fate  of  Dido.  Shake- 
speare, especially  in  Macbeth,  makes  use  of  the 
common  superstition  again  andagaiiL  Water- 
ton  (Essays  in  Nat.  llist.  (1871).  p.  273)  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  jirotection  he  ex- 
ten'ded  to  owls,  and  the  countless  woes  which 
bis  faithful  housekeejier  declared  would  in- 
evitably follow  such  rash  conduct. 

"  The  shrie'-iing  litch-oujl  that  doth  never  cry. 
But  boding  death."  IJrayton :  The  OieL 

*  lich-road,  s.    [Lich-wav.) 

*  lich-stone,  s.  The  stone  in  the  lich-gate 
(q.v.),  on  which  the  bier  or  coflin  was  rested. 

*  lich  wake,  '  llche-wake,  "  lyk- 
wake,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  waking  or 
watching  by  a  dead  body.     [Wake,  s.] 

*  iMh-wake  (Urge  :  A  dirge  sung  during  the 
act  of  waking  or  watching  by  a  dead  body. 
(.Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.,  i.  495.) 

*  llch-way,  "  lich-road,  s.  The  path  by 
which  a  corpse  is  borne  to  the  church. 

*lich,  o.    [Like,  a.] 

B'-cha-dae.  s.  pt.     [Mod.   Lat.  lichas  (genit. 

lichaiks);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl;  -adie.] 
Pahvant. :  A  family  of  Trilobites  containing 

only  the  genus  Lichas  (q.v.). 
U'-chas,  s.    [Gr.  Aix«  (lichas),  genit.  XixaSoi 

(liclimlos)  =  (1)  the  space  between  the    fore 

lingers ;  (2)  a  steep,  sheer  cliff.] 
Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 

Lichadie.   The  head  is  very  convex ;  the  thorax 

has  eleven  segments  with  grooved  pleurrc ;  the 

crust  is  tuberculated.    Found  in  tlie  Silurian. 

U'-chen,  ll9h'-en,  s.    [Gr.  Xeix^i-  (lelchen)  = 
tree-moss;  a  blight,  a  canker.] 

1.  Bot.  A  cryptogainic  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  LiohenacesB,  or  the  alliance  Lichen- 
ales  (q.v.). 

U  The  Cup-lichen,  or  Cup-moss,  is  Cenomyce 
vyxidata ;  the  Dog-lichen,  Peltldca  cjinina; 
the  Horsehair  or  Treehaii -lichen,  Comicntaria 
jvl}ata  ;  Lungwort-lichen,  Sticta  pvlmonorirt  ; 
Stone-lichen,  Pai-melia  porietina  ;  the  Written- 
lichen,  Opegrapha  scriptn. 

2.  Pathol.  :  A  pajiular  inflammatory  emption 
of  the  skin.  The  varieties  are  liclten  simplex, 
I  circvmscriptirs,  I.  gyrntits,  ikc. 

late    lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  

rule,  fill;  try,  Syrian,     se   oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu -kw. 


li-chen-ste-Sr'-ic,  li9h-cn-ste-ar'-ic,  a. 

[Eng.  lichen,  and  stearic.)  (See  the  compound.) 

lichenstearlc-acld,  s. 

Cliem. :  Ci  iHn^Oa.  A  fatty  substance  occm- 
ring  in  Iceland  moss.  It  is  extracted  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  separated  from  the  de- 
coction by  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric- 
acid.  PuriHed  bv  animal  charcoal,  it  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  delicate  laniinie  of  pearly 
lustre.  It  has  a  rancid  bitter  taste,  melts  at 
120°,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  forms  well-niarUed 
salts  with  the  alkalis  and  metals,  some  of 
which  are  crystalline. 

li-9hi',  s.    [Leechee.1 

li-clu'-na,  s.    [From  Gr.  ^eixw (leichin)  =  m 
tree-moss,  a  lichen.) 

Bot.  :  ThetvpicalgenusofthetribeLichineffl 
(q.v.).  The  "frond  is  cartilaginous,  smooth, 
dtchotomous,  the  apothecia  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  The  species  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  sea-weeds  from  growing  on  the  sea- 
shore near  the  high-water  mark. 

li-chin'-e-SB,  .■:■  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  IieW«(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -co;.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Angiocarpous 
Lichens,  having  a  branched  thallus  of  a 
gelatinous  texture,  very  soft  when  wet.  but 
cartilaginous  when  dry.  Fructification  closed, 
apotliecia  and  sperinagonia  formed  in  the  sub- 
stance at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  t;ommoa 
genera,  Lichiiia  and  Ephebe. 


li'-ohen-in,  li9h-en  in,  s.  [Eng.  lichen; 
•  in.] 

Chem. :  (CsBiaOsIja-  The  starch  or  dextrin 
occurring  in  Iceland  moss  and  in  many  lichens. 
It  is  extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  forms  on 
cooling,  a  colourless  jelly,  which  is  coloured 
yellow,  bi-own,  and  sometimes  greenish,  by 
solution  of  iodine.  Boiled  with  dilute  acids, 
it  is  converted  into  a  fermentable  sugar. 

li-chen-og'-ra- pher,   li9h-en-6g'-rg,- 

pher,  s       [Eng.  lichenographdl) ;    -er.]    The 
same  as  Licue-nograpuist  (q.v.). 

li-chen-6-graph'-ic,  li9h-en-6-graph- 
-ic,  li-chen-o-graph'-io-al.  Ii9h-en- 
6-graph'-io-al,  a.  [Eng.  lichen;  o  con- 
nective, and  graphic,   graphical.] 

or  relating  to'lichcnography. 


Pertaining 


[LiOBT,  s.]    (Scotch.) 
[Light,  a.]    (Scotch.) 


licbt,  ! 

licht, 

licht-en-stein-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Von 
Licht'enstein,  a  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Berlin 
aud  a  celebrated  botanist.) 

Bet  :  A  genus  of  Umbellifera>,  family 
Seselinidae.  The  Hottentots  prepare  an  in- 
toxicating beverage  from  the  roots  of  Leichten- 
steinia  pyrethrifolia, 

lichf-ly  (c/i  guttural),  licht-Ue,  v.l.  [Light, 
a.]  To  make  light  of,  to  undervalue,  to  de- 
spise. 

lich' -wale,   s.      [A.S.   He  =  a  form,  figure, 
shape,  flesh,  subsUnce,  body,  and  wata,  mla 
=  weal  (?).] 
Bot. :  Lithospermum  ojtcijiale. 

Il9h'-w6rt,  .1.     [A.S.  lie  =  a  body,  and  wyrt. 
OT(?-(  =  an  herb,  a  plant.) 
Bot.:  Parietaria  officinalis. 

lic-i-ni'-nje,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  lidM/a); 
Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -inir.] 
Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  CarabidB. 


there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  po^ 


or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  miite,  cflb,  ciire,  unite,  cur. 


licinus— lie 
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H-f  i  -nua,  s.     [Lat.  =  bent  or  turued  upward.] 
Etitom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Liciuinse.    Two  'species  are  iiritish. 

•  Uf'-it,  *  lys-ytte,  a.  tLat.  licitus,  from 
lic^t  ~  it  is  allowed  or  allowaMe;  FY.  licit e  ; 
Sp.  it  Itiil.  liriCv.)    Lawful,  legal,  allowed. 

"Ad(1  tlie  kiTiffe  domnuiided  of  tboiii  if  it  were  ft 
tbrngc  l^tyttt  ima  Ifiwfull  tu  beleuei" — berncr»  :  f^is- 
tart;  Cront/cte.  IL  CiS, 

•  li9-I-ta'-tioll,  s.  [lAt.  licitatio,  from  lici- 
talus,  pa.  par.  nf  lir.itor  :=  to  bid  for  a  thing  ; 
liceo  -  to  put  up  to  auction.)  The  act  of  ex- 
posing for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

*li9'-it-lS^,  adv.  lEiig.  licit ;  -ly.]  In  a  licit 
or  lawful  manner  ;  lawfully,  legally, 

•  li^'-it-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  licit ;  -ntss.}  The 
quality  nr  state  of  being  licit,  lawftil.  or  legal ; 
lawfulness, 

Uck,  'Uokeilt'lUc-keil,  v.t.  \_k.B,liodan; 
cn;^n.  with  Dut.  likkcn ;  Goth,  laiyoii  (in  the 
conip.  hi-laigon);  Ger.  kckeu;  Kuss.  lisati ; 
Lat.  lingo;  Gr.  Aet'xw  (leicho) ;  Sansc,  lih. 
From  the  same  root  come  Ucher,  lickerish 
(q,v.).] 

1.  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue;  to  draw 
or  iMiss  the  tongue  over. 

"  But  '-Ith  a  piteous  nnd  perpetunl  moan. 
Anil  ft  '(Ulck  (le^otftte  cry,  lickittg  the  faiind 
WLicb  ruiswered  uot  with  a  gjiress-  be  died.** 
Byron:  Darkneu. 

2.  To  lap  up  with  the  tongue ;  to  take  in 
With  the  tongue :  a^,  A  cat  licks  milk. 

*  3.  To  scrape,  to  wipe. 

"Seeing  her.  begau  to  tick  It  off  with  her  Angers." — 
The  Whimsical  Ji^Uer  {Xla^),  \y  31. 

4.  To  consume,  to  devour. 

"Then  tlie  flra  of  the  Lord  fell,  nnd  cotuumen  the 
burnt  sacrilU-e,  .  .  .  .%iiil  licked  up  tiie  %vat«r  thkt  was 
tu  the  trench.' —t  Kingt  xvlil.  3b. 

&  To  flog,  to  chastise,  to  beat. 
"  And  oft .  . . 
The  gcntlemuji  would  Urk  her.* 

Wolcvt :  Peter  Piiidar,  p.  SOS. 

6,  To  conquer,  to  beat,  to  muster. 

IT  1.  To  lick  inlo  shape:  To  give  form, 
system,  or  method  to ;  from  the  once  poiiul.ir 
notion  that  tlie  young  of  the  bear  are  licrn 
shapeless,  and  are  licked  into  shape  by  their 
dam. 

2.  To  lick  the  dust  : 

(1)  To  be  killed  ;  to  perish  in  battle. 

"Hlseueiiik'i  shall  lick  tht^  dutt."-~Ptahn  IxxiL  9. 

*  (2)  To  act  in  a  servile  or  abject  manner. 
•3.  To  lick  the  spittle  of:  To  fawn  upon  ser- 
vilely ;  to  court  meanly.     [Lickspittle.] 

"  His  liNirt  too  great,  though  fortune  little. 
To  Urk  ft  nucnl  BtatcsuiKu's  tpittle." 

Hwi/t :  Lihel  on  Delany. 

lick  box,  ».    A  glutton  ;  an  ei>icure. 

-  Ur^ufuirt :   Jtabelatu, 

*  lick  -  penny,  «.  A  greedy,  miserly, 
covetous  fellow  ;  a  miser. 

*llck-platter,  s.  A  parasite,  a  lick- 
spittle.   Cl.i/Uvii:  Sfy  Novel,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxiJi.) 

*  Uok-Bplgot,  "  lloke-spiggot,  a.     A 

tapster,  a  drawt-r. 

"Let  the  cnnnlngMt  Urk^-api'jgot  swclt  bin  hi-.irt 
OOL"— .Vuji/ie      Unlen  Stiijfe. 

*  Uck -trencher,  «.    Tho  same  as  Lk-k- 

PI.ATTKR  (q.V.). 

"  Art  iuB([iiA.nluiuua,  tick-trencher  l' 

Htkkcr  :  Saftromattlx, 

Uck,  «.    [Lick,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  drawing  the  tongue 
over  anything  ;  the  act  of  licking. 

"He  onino  finllupInK  Imnto  at  luldntiflit  to  hnvo  ft 
Utk  nt  Ihc  UiJiwy -iHjt-' —  i>rs/den  :  Am/'hitrym,  il.  l. 

2.  A  slight  ameiir  or  coat,  ns  of  paint. 

3.  A  place  where  salt  is  deposited  atsnlt- 
spring's,  and  where  animals  riime  to  lick  it. 
{Americiin.)    [Knou-lick,  8alt-lick.] 

4*  A  small  quantity,  such  as  can  be  taken 
Dp  witli  the  tongue. 
6.  A  blow  ;  a  boating.    (SUuig.) 
%,  An  exertion.    (American.) 

Uck'  er,  «.    [Eng.  lick,  v.;   -er.)    One  who 

lick.^. 

llokor  In,  s. 

Cardififj-jnarhine:  A  drum,  with  cards  on 
Its  periphery,  presented  at  the  tlimnt  nf  u 
carding-machtne.  so  RH  t4>  catch  or  lick  in  l)i<* 
cotton  fliamoiits  as  tluty  are  presenlod  by  the 
passage  of  the  lay  between  the  feod-roUei-s. 


•  lick  -cr  ish,  '  lick'-er-ous,  '  Uch  er- 
OU8,  '  lio-or-ous,  '  lik-er-ous,  '  li- 
quor-isll,  a.   [A  v;uiant  of  i*xibcroa»  (q.v.;.J 

L  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food  ;  dainty. 

"  For  ftl  BO  Blktr  as  cold  engcudreth  hayl. 
A  lik*rou4  Uiuuth  mott  Laa  a  likvenmit  taylo.* 

C/Muarr:  C   r,6.M9. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  tiiste  ;  tempting  to  the 
aj'petite ;  dainty.    {MiUon.) 

3.  Eager  to   swallow ;   greedy ;    having   a 
keen  relish. 

4.  Lecherous,  lascivious,  wanton. 

*'  Lichcrout  Ilf  thul  led,  and  thi^uht  It  In  ttmr  bresto, 
Uolyues  did  awAy,  and  tlic  klrke  ^^tf  tlnl  Icste." 
K'jiiert  tie  Brunne.  \>.  6i, 

•  lick'-er-ish-IJr,  •  liok'-er-ous-l3^.  *  lik- 

er-OUS-ly,  aJc.  [Kng.  licktruih,  lu-k'^rou.: ; 
'h/.]  lu  a  lickerish,  dainty,  or  lasciviomi 
manner. 

•  lick'-er-ish-ness, '  lick'-er-ous-ness, 

'  lik'Cr-OUS-ncSS,  s.  l^ng.  lickeri.'^h.  It'!:- 
erous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bein;^' 
lickerish;  daintiness;  niceness  of  palate. 

"A  theef  of  venison  that  hath  forlafL 
HiB  tikaroiunest  and  aU  his  olde  emit." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,217. 

lick'-in,  s.  [Scotch  lick  ~  to  beat ;  -in  =  -ing.\ 
A  beating. 

lick'-Spit-tle, 8.  [Eng.  lick,  and  spiK^e  (q.v.).] 
A  parasite  or  toady  of  the  meanest  and  moiit 
abject  character. 

•  lic'-6r-i9e, «.    tLiQuoRicE.j 

•  lic'-6r-ous,  a.    [Lickerish.] 

•  lic'-dr~ou9-nesa,  «.    [Lickerish ness.] 

•  lic-or-ys,  s.     [Liquorice.) 

lic'-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  prob.  co'^nectcd  with  ligo  — 
lu  bind,  from  the  fasces 
or  bundles  of   bound 
rods  which   he   Iwre.J 
A  civil  officer  amongst 
the  Romans,  who  attendpJ 
upon  the  consuls  or  other 
chief  magistrates  when 
they  appeared  in  pub- 
lie.  Lictors  executed 


the  orders  of  the  ma- 
^istiate,  especially 
wh'Te    force    was 
required,  cleared 
the  way  bofciro 
him,  and  dis- 
p  e  r  s  e  d    a 
crowd  when 
it     impeded 
public  busi- 
ness.   It  was  LICTOR, 
the  duty  of 

the  lictors  to  inflict  corporal  and  capital 
]iunishment.  The  illustration  is  from  au  an- 
tique bas-relief.     [Fascks.J 

**  The  llctort.  nt  tlntt  word,  tall  yeomen  all  and  Btning, 

Eiich  with  liU  axo  and  alieia  uf   twigs,  wont  down 

Into  tlie  Ihi'uutr."  JJacaulai/ :  Virffinia. 

lio-u-a'-la,  s.    [The  name  of  ouo  species  in 
the"  Mac4issar  laii;^uagc.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Palmaceie,  tribe  Coryjihea', 
family  Sabalidic.  Licnala  acutijida  furnisln.-s 
the  walking-sticks  called  Peuang  lawyi  rs. 
The  leave.t  (»f  L.  pcltata  are  used  in  Assam  lur 
uuibreilas,  and  in  the  Audamans  for  thatching. 

lid,  •  led,  s.  [.\.S.  hlid;  cogn.  with  Dut.  liil  = 
a  lid  ;  Icel.  hlidk  =  a  gale,  a  gateway,  a  gap  ; 
M.  II.  Ger.  Ill,  lid=-ii  cover;  A.S.  hlidan; 
O.S,  /i/(dau  =  to  cover;  connected  with  A.S 
hiidh  =  a  slope,  a  side  of  a  hill ;  Lat,  divus.] 
L  Ordinary  iMiignage : 

1.  That  which  covers  or  shuts ;  a  cover, 
cap,  or  shutter,  as  of  a  box,  or  of  the  object- 
ive or  eye•ghl^s  of  au  opticjil  Instrument,  it 
of  tho  cIiai'ginK-end  of  a  retort,  or  of  tho 
works  or  face  of  a  watch,  of  a  hatchway,  Ac. 

2.  The  membrane  which  is  tirawn  over  mid 
covers  the  ball  of  tho  eye  ;  an  eyelid  (q.v.). 

"  The  head  nf  Argui  (a«  with  >tan  tho  oWIm) 
Was  roiniwMcd  round  .knd  wuni  a  liuudml  eye* ; 
But  two  by  turn<  llioh  liil»  hi  nlunihir  Htifp." 

l>ryden  :  OrlU  ;  MalamorpAoMt  1. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  The  calyx  when  it  falls  in  a  single  piece 
from  a  flower. 

2.  'llie  cover  of  the  spore-cases  of  mosses. 

lld'Oloser,  «.  A  clami)  for  tho  rovers  of 
gas  n-tortK,  which,  after  cnarglng,  ore  elnsed 
wUh  a  luted  joint  t«  prevent  escape  of  gas. 


Ud'flower,  s. 

Hot. :  CHlyiiiiintbes,  a  geiMis  of  Myrtacefl^ 
tribe  Myrteee. 

*  lid'-ded,a.    [Eng.  lid;  •ed.]    Covered  vritk 

a  lid  :  heuce,  downcast. 

"The  eye  atlll  fut  luldad  to  the  grooDd.' 

Keata:  HinhfAam^f  Bum^ 

•  lidge,  s.   iLi^vQB.} 

lid'-less,  o.  [Eng.  lid ;  -less.]  Having  no  lid : 
uncovered,  bare,  as  the  eyes  without  eyelids* 
hence,  sleepless,  vigilant. 

"  To  aa  eye  like  mine. 
A  lidZett  watcher  of  the  public  weal." 

TennytiJH  :  Princett.  Iv.  SOIL 

He  (1),  •  lye,  a.  [A.S.  lyge,  lige,  from  Udgan 
=  to  lie  ;  Icel.  lyji;  Dut.  logen,  laigen;  Ger. 
lUge-.]    [LiE(l),  r.J 

1.  An  intentional  violation  of  the  truth; 
a  false  statement  made  knowingly  and  deli- 
berately for  the  i'urpose  of  deception. 
"  To  lors  loe  to  the  base ncvi  of  a  li^.* 

Cowper:  Table  TaOt,  M, 

•  2.  A  fiction. 

"  The  cock  and  fox.  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  Id  moral,  thout^h  the  Uile  a  fie." 

iJryUen :  C^ck  4  Fox ;  The  ^oraL 

3L  Anything  which  misleads,  deceives,  or 
disappoints;  anything  false,  hollow,  and  de- 
ceptive. 

U  To  give  the  lie  to:  [Give,  H  17]. 

lie(2),  s.     [LiE(2),  y.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  relative  positions  of  two  or  more 
bbjects  with  regard  to  each  other,  or  to  any 
point  of  the  compass:  as.  To  know  the  lieot 
the  land. 

2.  The  situation,  position,  or  stJitc  of 
allairs,  &c. 

t  II.  i^co^-  •  Tlie  aiTangenient  of  strata  with 
special  reference  to  their  dip  and  strike. 

lie  (3X  «.     [LvE.] 

lie  (1),  *  lye,  •  ligh-en,  *  U-en,  v.i.    (A.S. 

/topan.  (i>a.  t.  lm<j,  pa.  par.  lugeu);  cogn,  with 
Dut.  iu-j/t/i(pa.  t.  loog,  pa.  ]tar.  gelogtn);  IceL 
Ijitga  (pa.  t.  laug,  pa.  par.  loginu);  Dan,  lyrt 
(pa.  t.  /cy,  pa.  par.  Ibjct) ;  Sw.  juga  (pa.  t. 
log,  pa.  par.  Ijitgen);  Goth,  liugan  (pa.  t.lauhj 
pa.  par.  liigaiis) ;  Ger.  liigen  (pa.  t.  log,  pa. 
par.  gelogcn);  Russ.  IgaU'.  litigate  r=  U*  lie; 
loje  =  a.  lie.]  To  tell  a  lie;  to  speak  fafbcly 
with  intent  to  deceive ;  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing, knowingly  and  deliberately,  with  in- 
tent to  deceive  another. 

"  Iiord  Angus,  thou  hast  Heel." 

Scoti :  Murmton,  tL  14. 

lie  (2),  *  11-cn. "  llg-gen.  *  lye  (pju  t.  *  tat, 
*  lei,  lay,  pa.  par.  ' /ttV/i,  *  idn,  lain),  v.U 
[A.S.  licgan  (pa.  t.  Ueg,  pa.  par.  legen);  cogn. 
witli  Dut.  liyyen  (pa.  t.  lag,  pa.  par,  gelegen); 
Icel.  liggja  (pa.  t.  Id,  pa.  par.  Uginn);  Dan, 
i^Qg^  (p»'  t.  Uuxe,  pa.  par.  ligget);  Sw.  iigga 
(pa.  t,  l^g,  pa.  par.  legud);  Ger.  liegen  (pn.  t. 
lag,  pa.  par.  gdegcn);  Gutli.  Ugan  (pa.  t.  ta^- 
pa.  par.  ligtms);  Kuss.  lejate.  Tho  same  root 
appears  in  Lat.  Itcius,  and  Gr.  A<xo«  {Uchos)  = 
a  bed.] 

1.  To  rest  horizontally  or  in  a  nearly  horl- 
zontiil  I'osition  ;  to  occupy  a  position  length- 
wise or  Hat  upon  the  surface  of  anything, 

"  Oft  thee  up ;  wherefore  lUit  tbuu  Uiu*  upoo  thy 
fftci-  y—Joihuu  viL  !•>. 

2.  To  lay  or  place  one's  self  in  a  horizontal 
or  inclining  position.  (Fiequently  with  dowa.) 

3.  To  rest  in  an  inclining  position:  as.  To 
lie  up  against  a  wall. 

4.  To  rest,  to  press. 

•• /.JO  lionvy  on  lilm,  earlb.  for  he 
lAid  tuaJiy  a  hoavy  K^ad  on  Uk-«>. 

tC/iitaih  Qu  VavbruffK 

6.  To  be  deposited  in  thegruve;  to  bo  interred, 

••I  will  lie  with  my  fatlu-ra,  and  thou  ahalt  Cam 
mo  out  ol  Khviit.  iiinl  bury  uiu  in  your  buryingplaccL 
—  (;*.<«<*  xlvil.  m. 

6.  To  be  cnnllned  to  one's  bod,  and  unable 
to  rise  through  illnchs. 

■•  Ue4  he  not  bedrid  r  '    Shakt$i: :  nOU^'a  fWe.  W.  C 

*  7.  To  Ikj  at  rest;  to  be  calmed  or  still; 
uot  to  move. 

"  The  wind  U  loud  and  will  not  tU.- 

,ShaAeMfi.  ;  PericUt,  lU.  L 

8.  To  jass  the  time  of  night  ;  to  Klceps 

"  A  ■trantti-r  on  that  ptllnw  lay." 

.^A<lAe«/>.  ;  Itttf>«  nf  tucrece,  I.SKX 

9.  To  be  laid  up  nr  deimsitcd  ;  to  reiTiain. 

10.  To  bo  silual4'd  or  placed ;  to  have  placo^ 
p(i>4itinn,  or  direction. 

"  MkliQietluih  that  IMh  t<efore  Hho^hoin.'-Vo'fcuA 
xvU.  1. 


b6il,  b6^;  p6^t,  J^^l;  oat.  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  beuQh;  go.  gom;  thin,  fhls;  sin.  af ;   expoct.  Xonophon,  o^Ht.       Ing. 
-«lau,  -tlon  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  -  ahftn ;  -(Ion,  -9lon  =  shiin.    -*4oua,  -slous.  -clous  =^  shiis.    -bio.  -die,  it^:  =  b^l.  dpL 
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11.  To  be  posted  or  encamped;  to  take  up 
•  position. 

"  My  lord  high  coQStable,  the  English  He  within  fif- 
teen buuJred  paces  of  four  ttiDta." — Hhakttp,  :  Htnrjf 
F..  ill.  ;. 

*  12.  To  reside,  to  dwell. 

•■  Does  he  He  at  the  Garter  J  "—SKaketp. :  Merrjf  Wlvt 
tf  WindaoT.  il.  L 

13.  To  be  confined,  as  in  prison. 

"* ;  had  rather  lie  iu  prison.* 

Shaketp. :  3  Benry  VI..  ilL  2. 

14.  To  be  or  remain  in  any  particular  state 
or  condition  ;  to  continue.  (Followed  by  an 
adjective,  participle,  or  clause  denoting  the 
condition  :  as,  To  lie  fallow,  to  lie  weeping, 
to  lie  at  one's  mercy,  to  lif.  still,  &c.) 

"Their  business  still  lUs  oat  o'  dnor." 

^hakesp.  :  Corned;/  of  Errors.  U.  L 

1&  To  be  contained  ;  to  be  deposited. 

"  There  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel." 

>Shaketp.  :    tVinter's  Tale,  Iv.  i. 

16.  To  depend ;  to  be  dependent :  as,  AH 
our  liupe  lies  in  watchfulness. 

17.  To  be  in  the  power ;  to  belong  to ;  to 
depend. 

"  Host  tboTi  endearour,  as  much  as  In  thee  He»,  to 
preserve  the  Uvea  uf  all  meu.1"—l>upjja.-  Jiidei /or 
jievotion. 

18.  To  consist. 

*  19.  To  weigh  ;  to  press  afflictively. 

"  Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me.  aod  thon  hast 
ftflBicted  lue  witb  all  thy  v/ a,v&a."~ Pi' tlm  Isxxviii.  7. 

20.  To  be  troublesome  or  tedious  ;  to  hang 
heavily. 

"I  would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to 
the  female  world,  that  they  may  uot  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their  hAnda."— 
Addison:  Ouardian, 

21.  To  be  imputed,  reckoned,  or  charged. 

"  Wh.-^t  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  It 
tie  ou  my  hejwl,"— j'Atitejp, ;  Sterry  tl'iru.  IL  1. 

*  22.  To  cost  :  as,  It  lies  me  in  more  money. 
23.  To  be  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature  ; 

to  be  sustainable  in  law. 

"  If  a  man  builds  n  house  so  close  to  mine  that  his 
rou(  overhangs  my  roof,  and  throws  the  water  off  liis 
Toof  ui>on  mine,  this  is  -i  nuisance,  for  which  an  action 
will  lu:."—fHackstone :  Comment.,  bfe.  lii.,  ch.  8. 

^  1.  To  lie  along  : 

Nmtt.:  To  lean  over  with  a  side  wind,  as 
a  ship. 

2.  To  lie  along  the  land  : 

Xant. :  To  keep  a  course  parallel  or  nearly 
00  to  the  land. 

*  3.  To  lie  at :  To  importune,  to  teaze. 

"His  mother  and  brother  had  lain  at  him." — Harl, 
Mi^cell..  iii.  549. 

4.  To  lie  at  otie's  door:  To  be  attributable 
OT  chargeable  to  one. 

*  5.  To  lie  at  one's  heart :  To  be  a  source  or 
object  of  anxiety,  care,  or  desire. 

6.  To  Heat  the  root  of  anything :  To  be  the 
real  or  true  cause,  foundation,  or  source. 

7.  To  lie  between:  To  be  limited  to:  as. 
One's  choice  lies  betioeen  two  courses. 

8.  To  lie  by : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  reuKiin,  to  continue  :  as.  He  has  the 
papers  lying  still  by  him. 

(b)  To  leave  off;  to  intermit  labour;  to  rest 
for  a  time. 

"  Eveu  the  billows  of  the  aea. 
liaua  their  heads,  and  then  lai/  bit." 

.shakesp.:  Henry  Vltt..  iiL  I. 

(2)  Xant. :  To  remain  near,  as  one  ship  to 
anotht;r. 

9.  To  lie  down : 

(1)  To  go  to  rest;  to  lay  one's  self  down. 

"The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid."— /^a.  xL  6. 

*(2)  To  sink  into  the  grave. 

"His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which 
■hall  lie  down  with  him  in  the  dusL" — Job  xx.  11. 

10.  To  lie  Jiard  or  luxivy :  To  press  ;  to  be  a 
"burden. 

*■  TWs  fever  that  has  troubled  me  so  long 
Lies  heavy  ou  me.     O  1  my  heart  is  sicU." 

Shak^sp. :  Kin-j  John.  r.  3. 

*  11.  To  lie  in :  To  be  in  childbed. 

"She  h:id  lain  in,  and  her  right  breast  had  been 
aposteiiiated." —  Wiseman  :  Suryeri/. 

12.  To  lie  in  a  nntsJiell :  To  be  capable  of 
brief  statement  or  explanation  ;  to  be  simple 
or  of  easy  determination. 

13.  To  lie  in  one :  To  be  in  the  power  of ;  to 
depend  on. 

14.  To  lie  in  the  way  :  To  be  an  obstacle  or 
impediment. 

15.  To  lie  in  wait:  To  watch  or  wait  in 
ambush  or  concealment;  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  att.ick. 


*  16.  To  lie  on  or  upon : 

(1)  To  be  matter  of  obligation  or  duty ;  to 
be  incumbent  upon. 

"It  should  ti«  upon  him  to  make  out  bow  matter, 
by  undirected  motion,  could  At  tirat  necessarily  fall, 
without  ever  erring  or  miscai-rylng.  Into  BOt-b  a  curi- 
ous formiLtion  oi  human  txidieii.'  —Bcnliey:  ^iermont. 

(2)  To  depend  upon. 

"  Our  fortune  ties  upon  this  lump.' 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  A  cUopatra^  IIL  S. 

*(3)  To  importune. 

"Dame  Jullia  lay  even  upon  him."— P.  Botland: 
Livy,  p.  27. 

17.  To  lie  on  hand:  To  reuiaiu  unsold  or 
undisposed  of. 

18.  To  lie  on  one's  hrnids: 

(1)  To  lie  on  baud. 

(2)  To  hang  heavily :  as,  Time  lies  on  OJi^s 
hands. 

19.  To  lie  on  one's  oars :  To  be  idle ;  to 
cease  work. 

20.  To  lie  over: 

(1)  To  remain  unpaid  after  the  time  when 
payment  is  due. 

(2)  To  be  adjourned  or  postponed  till  a 
future  occasion. 

21.  To  lie  to  : 

Naut. :  To  be  checked  or  stopped  In  her 
course  ;  as,  a  ship  by  taking  in  sail. 

"  We  now  ran  plump  into  a  fog.  and  lay  to." — L(yrd 
Dufferin:  tellers  from  Bigh  Latitudes,  p.  31. 

22.  To  lie  to  one's  work:  To  exert  one's  self  to 
the  utmost  in  the  performance  of  one's  work. 

23.  To  lie  under:  To  be  subject  to;  to 
suffer  ;  to  be  oppressed  by. 

"I^t  him  ....  lie  under  this  nport.'-'Shaketp: 
Troiius  Sr  Cressida.  U.  3, 

24.  To  lie  with : 

(1)  To  lodge  or  sleep  with. 

(2)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"  If  a  man  lie  vith  his  daughter-iu-law."— Z^cfffcia 
zx.  12. 

(?.)  To  belong  to ;  to  depend  on :  as,  It  lirs 
with  you  to  remedy  the  mistake. 

lle-a-bed,  s.    One  who  lies  in  bed  to  a 
late  hour  in  the  morning. 
*'  Youarealazy/je-a-ftett" — Foote:  Hay  or  q/ Garrett,  \, 

liebe'-ner-ite,  s.    [Named  after  L.  Liebener ; 
sLitf.  -((e  (.Uiii.);  Ger.  licbntrit.] 

Min, :  A  mineral  found  in  six-sided  co'stals 
in  a  porpliyriiic  felsite  at  Mount  Viesena, 
Fleimsthal,  "T}to1.  Cleavage  wanting.  Hard- 
ness, 3'o ;  sp.  gr.  above  2"S  ;  lustre,  greasy; 
colour,  greenish-gray ;  no  double  refraction. 
Compos. :  a  hydiatell  silicate  of  alumina  with 
alkalis.  Probably  a  pseudomorph  after 
Nepheline  (q.v.).  Dana  includes  it  in  the 
Finite  group,  the  nieinliers  of  which  are 
probably  all  pseudoraorphs. 

lie'-ber-kuhn,  5.  [After  the  inventor,  Lieber- 
kUhn.] 

Optics :  An  annular  reflector  attached  to  the 
nose  of  the  object-glass  of  a  microscope,  and 
serving  to  illuminate  an  object  by  reflecting 
the  mys  wliiL-h  i>ass  around  the  objeet 
through  the  slip  on  the  stand. 

Lieberkiilui's  glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Tlie  name  given  to  the  minute 
tubular  glands  of  tlie  siuall  intestine,  because 
first  accurately  described  by  Lieberkuhu. 
(Mayne.) 

lie-ber-kubn'-i-an,  a.     [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Uf  vr  beliiiigiu;^  to  Lieberkuhu. 

lieberkiihnlan-glands.  5.  p!.  [Lieber- 
kIjhn's  glands.] 

lie'-big-ite,s.     [Named  by  L.  Smith  after  tiie 
Uarou  v.  Liebig ;  sufl'.  -ite(Min.).'] 

Min. :  An  apple-green  mineral,  occurring 
in  small  mammillary  concretions  on  uianinite 
(q.v.).  One  apparent  cleavage.  Hardness, 
2  to  2'5.  Lustre,  vitreous.  Compos. :  carbonic 
acid,  10*2 ;  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  3S'0 ; 
lime,  S'9  ;  water,  4j*2.  Dissolves  in  dilute 
acids  with  eift-rvescence,  affording  a  yellow 
solution,  which  yields  the  reactions  of 
uranium  and  lime.  Found  at  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia,  and  Adrianople,  Turkey.  A  similar 
mineral  from  the  Elias  mine.  Joachinistiial, 
gave  as  a  mean  of  three  analyses :  carbonic 
acid.  23'8i5 ;  protoxide  of  uraniiun,  37*11 ;  lime, 
lo"0i3 ;  water,  23*3-l. 

lied,  5.    [Ger.] 

Mus.  :  The  name  for  a  composition  of  a 
simi'le  character,  whi'-h  is  complete  in  itstflf ; 


a  song.  There  are  several  kinds,  but  the 
chief  are  classed  under  the  following  heads  ;— 
Sacred  songs  or  chorales ;  secular  songs, 
comprising  national  songs,  people's  sougi 
iroUcslieder)t  drinking  songs,  and  hiunoroua 
songs. 

lie'-der-kraiiz«  t.  fGer.  =  garland  of 
Bongs.J  A  Geiman  choral  society  composed 
of  men;  eometimed  called  also  liedertafeL 

lief,  "lei;  •leeC  •llefe,  'leif;  "  leave, 
*leefe,  'leve,  adv.  A:  s.  (A.S.  leo/,  lid/; 
voc.  kd/Oy  pi.  Ud/e,  comp.  leo/ra,  super. 
leo/estd;  cogn.  with  Dut-  lief:  Icel.  Ijvjr ; 
iyvi.ljv/;  Goth.  Hubs;  Ger.  lieb  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
liep;  O.  U.  Ger.  Hup;  Russ.  lioboi  =  agnb- 
able.] 

*  A»  As  adjective : 

1.  Dear,  beloved. 

"  Y  loue  more  In  myn  herte  thl  leue  bodl  ona.**    % 
Kobert  qf  Oloucester,  ^  Ml 

2.  Willing,  ready,  pleased. 

"  Them  dislodge,  all  were  the^  U*fe  or  loth. 

Hpenser:  F.  V-  IIL  U-  U. 

B«  As  adv.:  Willingly,  gladly,  freely:  only 
used  now  in  the  phrase,  /  had  as  lief=\ 
would  as  willingly. 

"  I  had  as  tic/  not  b«,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself." 

Shakeitp.  :  Julius  Ctxtar.  L  %, 

*  C.  As  subst. :  One  beloved,  a  sweethearti 
a  friend. 

*  liegance,  s.    [Ligeance.] 

liege,  *  lege,  •  leige,  *  lige,  *  lyge,  a.  A  «. 

[Etyru.  doubtful.  Skeat  derives  it  from  Fr. 
lige  =  liege,  loyal,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  ledie. 
ledic,  Udic^  lidig  (Ger.  ledig)=  free,  uufetterea 
by  obligations;  Low  Lat.  ligius.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ruling  or  having  authority  over  men 
free  from  ohiig.Uions  to  any  but  himself. 

2.  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure,  either  as  a 
va.«sal  to  tribute  and  due  subjection,  or  as  a 
lord  to  protection  and  just  rule. 

•■  Vassals  sworn 
'Gainst  their  liege  lord  had  we.ipou  borne, *■ 

Scott  :  Lord  0/  ihe  Ihlet.  11.  SOL 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  tenure  or 
bond  reciprocally  connecting  lord  and  vassaL 
By  liege  lurmage  a  vassal  was  boimd  to  serva 
his  lord  against  all,  not  excepting  his  sover- 
eign ;  or  against  all  excepting  a  former  lord 
to  whom  he  owed  like  service. 

*  B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  vassal  holding  a  fee,  by  which  he  wai 
bound  to  do  certain  services  and  duties  to  his 
lord. 

2.  A  lord,  a  superior,  a  sovereign. 

3.  A  law-abiding  citizen. 

liege-lord,  s.  A  sovereign,  a  sapeiior 
lord. 

liege -poustie,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  That  stale  of  health  which  givei 
a  person  full  power  to  dispose,  inortis  causa 
or  otherwise,  of  his  heritable  property.  The 
term  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Lat. 
legitimapotestus,  signifying  the  lawful  power 
of  disposing  of  property  at  pleasure.  U  ii 
used  in  contradistinction  to  death^beit,  a  lieg^ 
poustie  conveyance  being  one  not  challengeabU 
on  the  head  of  death-bed. 

*  liege' -d6xn«  s.  [Eng.  liege ;  suflf.  -dom.]  Alle- 
giance (.'). 

"  [TheyJ  profTered  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown. 
Liegtdoin  and  seignone," 

Scott .    Bridai  tif  Triermain,  lU.  St. 

liege'-man,  s.  [Eng.  liege,  and  rnan.]  A 
vassal,  a  liege,  a  subject. 

"It  had  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  UhristJHU  to  he  a  true  Itejeraan  to  such 
kings."— Jtfjcju^y  ;  Bist.  £ny.,  ch.  xiv. 


*  lieg'-cr. 


[Ledger,  Leger.] 


*  li'-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Lie  (2)  v.] 

li'-en,  s.     [Fr.  =  a  band  or  tie,   from  Lat^ 
ligamen,  from  Ugo  —  to  tie,  to  bind.] 

Law :  A  legal  claim  on  or  upon  property ;  a 
legal  rigiit  in  one  person  to  detain  the  goods 
of  another  until  some  claim  of  the  former 
against  the  latter  has  been  satisfied. 

"  A  lifn  may  l>e  either  j^rticular  or  general ;  the 
former  Is  where  the  claim  uf  retainer  la  made  upon 
the  goods  theuiseWes,  in  res|>ect  of  which  the  debt 
anses,  a  claim  which  the  law  favouis,  Tlie  other,  nr 
generil  lieu,  is  where  goods  are  retitiued  in  resi^ci  nf 
a  geuernl  baUnce  of  account,  which  is  less  favoured. 
Thus  a  tniiiier  who  has  a  liorse  given  to  him  to  train, 
has  a  lien  for  his  charges  of  keep  and  trHiuiug ;  and 
in  geuerti,  wlien  tht-  g..oJ3  are  delivered  to  a  i«rraou  to 


2&te,  fkt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.    pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  umte,  cur,  rule,  f&ll;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 
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te  iiujiroved  or  altereil  in  character,  tlili  right  nrlsen  ; 
ma  wliLii  cloth  Is  delivered  t-j  n  t-illtir  to  convert  luto 
clothea  :  or  com  to  a  miller  to  be  retLiriieJ  in  tlie 
•liMie  of  flour.  The  right  mny.  however,  be  re^ulateil 
by  HpeclHl  agreement,  and  then  lt«  openttlmi  will 
dej>eiid  Lii>on  the  particular  terms  of  the  contract :  but 
In  the  abi^nce  iif  exjirvM  contract,  the  law  Imflles  a 
lli^  wherever  the  usage  of  trwle  or  the  previous 
de;itliigs  iif  the  parties  give  in-uund  for  such  au  Im. 
pllcittloii  Although,  as  biu  been  aaid,  genenvl  liens 
are  not  favourM  by  law.  yet  In  some  i.-Hses  they  h.tve 
become  allowctl  aou  estahtlahed  by  usage,  as  (u  the 
cn-<«e  of  ntt'triieys  upou  the  title-deedn  and  documents 
of  their  clienta;  aud  (tictorx,  warcbousemeu.  and 
Othen,  ujwii  goods  courided  to  them  iu  the  ordinary 
course  of  huslticss  ;  all  uf  whom  have  a  Hen  for  the 
aiiiuunt  of  the  kfcuernl  I'nlnnce  due  to  thorn  in  their 
several  oapiacities.''— fi/acA:jron«.'  Comment.,  bk.  IL, 
cb.  IT. 

Uen  of  a  covenant,  s. 

Law:  The  comnierifenifnt  of  a  covenant, 
Containing  tlie  names  of  the  covenanters  and 
covenantees,  and  tlie  character  of  tlie  cove- 
nant, wliether  joint  or  several,    (ll'harton.) 

C-en-ter'-ie,  a.  [Eng  lirvUr(y);  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  lienttvy.    {Grew:  hUisceum.) 

li'-en-ter-y,  s.  IGr.  K^Xov  (hion)  =  smooth, 
aud  evrepov  (enteroii)  ~  an  intestine  ;  Fr.  lien^ 
terU.] 

Pathol. :  A  species  of  diarrhoea  or  looseness, 
In  wliich  the  food  passes  rapidly  through  tlie 
bowels  undigested,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  as  it  was  when  taken  into  the 
Btomach  ;  lubricity  of  the  intestines.  (Mayne.) 

*Ji'~er  (1),  •  ly'-er,  s.    [Lias.] 

*i -er  (2).  s.  [Eng.  lU  (l),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  li-^s 
down  ;  one  who  hid-i-^  or  conceals  himsi-lf. 
(Now  only  used  as 
in  the  extract.) 

"And  Israel  »et/j>r« 
In  wait  touud  atxiut 
Gibeiih." — Jud</ea^j. 

39. 

G'-eme,  s.  [Etj-m. 
doubtful ;  perliaps 
from  Fr.  Her  =  to 
bind.]  A  br.inch 
rib  introduced  be- 
tween the  princi- 
pal ribs  of  a  groined  arch,  so  aa  to  form  an 
ornamental  pattern. 

tleu,  ^'.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  locum,  &ccua.  of  lociis 
=  a  place.]  Place,  stead,  room.  Now  only 
used  in  the  phrase  iu  lieu  of  =  instead  of. 

"Not  l>einK  content  to  part  with  bis  large  poshes- 
alonN.  In  lieu  ot  the  treasure  by  Christ  olTered  la 
lie.TVcn[he)wa8reputeddeflcieut."— Harrow.'  A'cTTrton*, 
vol.  liL,  sor.  15. 

lieu  ten'  an-9y  (lien  as  lii),  «.    [Eng. 

lieutenant ;  -cy.} 

1.  The  olhce,  rank,  or  position  of  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  lieutenants  collec- 
tively.   {Felton  :  On  the  Classics. ) 

3.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
lord  lieutenant. 

'■  Addresses  to  the  King.  .  ,  .  from  Norwich,  from 
Hereford,  from  the  Heutenanci/  of  London." — Baker: 
Charlct  //,  (an.  1082). 

%  Commission  of  lieutenancy : 

Law:  The  same  as  Commission  of  Array. 

lien  ten'  ant  (lien  h^^  lii),  *lef  ten- 

aunt,  *  lief  ten  aunt,  *.     [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  locnm-feiienfemj  accuH.  of  /ocinn-^eijcw*  —  one 
who  holds  the  jilace  of  another;  rfdeputy;  laciit 
^a  plai'o;  laicns,  i)r.  par,  of  (enfo  — tu  hold.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  ofllcer,  civil  or  miliUry, 
who  sn)tplie8  the  place  of  another  temporarily 
during  absence,  illness,  Szc. 

"And  this  taxlnge  was  ye  f^rst,  and  cxeciit«d  wbeo 
fiyrenUis  was f^/fnaunf  lu  Blrla.'— Z,ujt«2(lSSl}. 
H,  Technically  : 

1.  Mil.  :  A  commissioned  odlcer  ranking 
next  below  a  i-aptain. 

2.  jVai-o/ :  A  commissioned  ofTlcfr  ranking 
next  b(dow  a  Lieutenaiit-commandor  in  tho 
Navy,  und,  relativtdy,  with  a  cuptuin  iu  the 
iirniy. 

%  •  Depiity-lleutenant :  An  officer  appointed 
by  tho  Lorddieulenant  of  a  r-ounty  to  act,  in 
certain  cases,  as  hie  deputy.  Each  lord- 
lieutenant  may  appoint  twenty  or  more 
deputy-lieutenants,  who  must  hnvf.  £-200  a 
year  freehold  estate,  except  in  the  Widsh  and 
Bnmo  small  EuKllsh  eountics.  whero  the  quail- 
fleatiou  is  ^uly  £160.     (Bigliab.) 

lieutenant- oolonol,  n. 

Mil.  :  An  oiibrr  mxt  in  rank  below  a  colonel 
lion  tenant- general,  s. 

Mil.:  An  uthcer  next  in  rank  below  a  general. 


lieutenant-governor,  $.  An  oHlcer 
n  h< .  I  •erforuu  the  duties  of  a  governor,  as  of  a 
State. 

*lien-ten'~ant-rf  (lienaslti),'-   [Eng. 

lieutenant;  -ry.)  The  nlhce,  rank,  or  position 
of  a  lieutenant ;  lieutenancy. 

"  If  such  irlcka  aa  these  strip  you  of  your  lieuten- 
(irirrj/.  It  l>.-ul  Inten  tietter  you  had  not  kiss'd  your  three 
fingers  so  otL"—d/tak0Sp. .'  OtheUo,  it  L 

lieu  ten'-ant-ship  (lieu as lii), s.  [Kng. 
lipittenunt':  -skip.]  The  rank  or  olBce  Of  a  lieu- 
tenant;  lieuteuancy. 

lieve,  a.     [Lief.] 

lieV-rite,  s.  [Named  by  Werner  after  the 
discoveier  Lelievre  ;  Ger.  liei*ri(.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system,  and  also  found  massive. 
Piisiu  faces  striated  longitudinally.  Hard- 
ness, 5'5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  3'7  to  4'2  ;  lustre,  sub- 
nn-tallic;  colour,  iion-black  ;  streak,  black, 
soiuetimes  greenish  ;  opaque.  Compos.  : 
vaiiable,  probably  because  of  impurities  pre- 
setit,  but  essentially  a  silicate  of  the  proto- 
anrl  sesquioxides  of  iron,  and  Jime,  with  some- 
times manganese  and  some  water.  First  found 
in  Elba,  where  it  occurs  in  large  and  well- 
formed  crystals,  subsequently  at  other  locali- 
ties, but  mostly  massive. 

Iif.  lief,  loot  s.     [Arab,  li/.] 

Bot.,  ttc. :  The  fibres  binding  the  petioles  of 
the  Date-palm  together.  They  are  used  for 
ropes. 

life.  *  Iif,  •  lyf,  •  lyfe  (pi.  lives.  •  lyves). 

s.  [A.S.  ?(/(|^enit.  li/es,  dat.  life;  pi.  li/as); 
cogn.  with  Icel.  Iif,  lifi :  Dan.  Uv :  Sw.  Uf; 
O.  H.  Ger.  lip,  i^ip  =  life ;  Ger.  ieift;  Dut 
lijf-  the  body.]    [Live.J 

L  Oidiimry  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  TI.  3. 

(2)  The  period  dining  which  the  body  and 
soul  are  united  ;  the  existence  on  earth  of  a 
human  being  ;  the  period  from  birth  to  death. 


(3)  The  living  form  ;  as  distinguished  from 
&  cojiy  ;  a  real  person,  or  sUite  :  as,  a  picture 
taken  from  the  life. 

"  It  U  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life." 

8h<tkesi>.  :  Timtn  of  Athent.  i.  1. 

(4)  Animals  generally  or  collectively ;  ani- 
mated beings  ;  living  creatures :  as,  The  pond 
is  full  of  life. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  period  during  which  anything  con- 
tinues to  exist;  as  an  institution,  or  govern- 
ment. 

(2)  A  mode,  manner  or  course  of  living  ;  the 
surrounding  conditions  and  circumstances  in 
whicli  one  lives,  con^iiiliTed  with  regard  tohaji- 
pinessor  misery,  virtue  or  viee. 

"  I  must  give  over  this  life." —Shakcsp. :  1  ffenrjf  IF., 
L  2. 

*  (3)  The  blood,  as  the  supposed  vehicle  of 
life.    (Pope:  Hovier,  in  Todd.) 

(4)  One  who  or  that  whieli  makes  alive  ;  tho 
cause  or  source  of  life;  the  animating  prin- 
ciple. 

"  For  he  Is  thy  liffi."~/)euteronom}/  xxx.  20. 

(5)  One  who,  or  that  which  enlivens,  ani- 
mates, '-liccrs,  or  inspirits;  a  person  or  tiling 
that  imparts  life,  vigour,  spirit,  aninmtion,  or 
enjiiyiuent  :  as,  He  was  the  life  of  the  party. 

(6)  Animation,  spirit,  vigour,  energy,  viva- 
city ;  as,  He  has  no  life  iu  him  ;  a  pooiu  with- 
out I  iff.. 

(7)  A  person  ;  a  living  being.    (Used  in  the 

f)lural :  as,  Mow  many  Hvrs  weio  li')st,  and  col- 
eclively,  in  the  singular,  as,  There  was  a 
great  loss  of  life.) 

(8)  Tlie  miri-ative  or  history  of  tho  life  of  a 
person,  his  career  and  fortunes  ;  a  biography. 

'■  riutArch,  th'il  wTltes  hi*  lifi^, 
Telia  MM.  that  Cnto  denrly  lov'O  his  wife. 

I'ope .'  /i/illoi/ue  to  June  Shore, 

(9)  Common  oecurronces  or  events  ;  the 
course  or  events  of  every-day  occurronce  ;  hu- 
man airidrs. 

"Thnt  which  before  ns  lies  in  dnily  ttfe. 
Is  the  pri  nto  wlndoin."       .Uilto,, .   p.  /,.,  t||L  IH. 

(10)  Posiliiin  in  sociiity  ;  rank  ;  social  state, 
as  determined  by  tlie  stylo  of  living  :  as,  high 
or  low  life. 

(11)  Used  as  a  t^-rm  of  endearment  for  that 
whifti  Is  aa  dear  to  one  oa  one's  oxisteiice  ;  a 
darling. 


*  (12)  The  inmost  part ;  the  essence,  the  sub' 
stance. 

"Tbereroa  touched  the  {Veof  oardestpn." 

Sh-iketp. :  TroUt*4  i  CrcMi^ia,  IL  1 

n.  Ttchnically: 

\.  liilliards :  At  pool,  one  of  three  chances 
which  each  player  has. 

2.  Commercial: 

(1)  An  insurance  on  a  person's  life;  alifs- 
insurance  policy. 

(2)  A  person  considered  as  the  object  of  a 
policy  of  insurance  :  as,  a  good  life,  a  bad  lij!f, 

3.  Physiology: 

(1)  The  assemblfige  of  actions  arising  (kYtm 
vital  properties  (q.v.)  called  into  i>lay  by 
various  stimuli,  external  and  int<'mal,  phy- 
sical, chemical,  and  mental,    (Quain.) 

(2)  A  single  principle,  force,  or  agent  which 
has  been  regarded  as  the  common  source  of 
all  vital  properties  and  the  cummun  cause  of 
all  vital  actions.    (Quain.) 

i.  Scripture : 

(1)  Existence  as  a  living  being,  as  opposed 
to  one  in  the  literal  sense  dead.  This  exis- 
tence is  descril)ed  as  having  been  breathed 
into  us  at  first  by  the  Creator.  (Gen.  ii.  7.^ 
Death  (i.e.,  the  cessation  of  life)  is  attiibutea 
to  the  separation  between  soul  and  body. 
(Eccles.  xii.  7.) 

(2)  A  spiritual  state  of  existence.  (Gal.  11, 
20.) 

(3)  Existence  for  ever  in  a  state  of  hoHnoM 
and  hapjiiness  in  heaven.    (John  iii.  16.) 

%  1.  Expectation  of  life :  [Expectation], 

2.  For  life  : 

(1)  For  the  whole  term  of  one's  natonl 
existence  :  as,  To  have  a  pension /or  life. 

(2)  To  save  one's  life  :  as.  To  swim/or  lifts, 

3.  Life  rif  an  execution  : 

Jxiw :  The  period  during  which  an  execation 
is  in  force. 

4.  To  the  life :  So  as  to  exactly  resemble  ft 
living  person  or  origiual :  as,  a  picture  drawn 
to  the  life. 

5[  Obvious  compounds  :  Life  -  cons^iming 
(Pope),  life-diffusing  (Tiu>mson),  life-ending, 
life-giver,  life-invigmatinij  (Cowper),  life-mavu 
taining,  lifc-poisoning  (.Shakespeare),  Hfe-reneuh 
ing,  life-restoring  (Covyper),  lije-sustaining,  Ac 

life-annuity,  s.  A  sum  of  money  paid 
yearly  dining  a  person's  life. 

life-arrow,  s.  An  arrow,  having  a  line 
attarln!d,  and  large  barbs,  so  as  the  more 
readily  to  catch  in  the  rigging,  fired  from  a 
gun  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  comnmul- 
r;ition  between  The  shore  and  a  vessel  iu  dis- 
tress. 

life-assurance,  s.    [Insurance.] 

life-belt,  $.  A  belt  of  inflated  indla- 
nibb'i-,  of  <_nrk  orotlier  material,  used  to  sup- 
port the  body  in  the  water. 

life-blood.  ■«.  &  a. 

A.  As  sitbstantive : 

I.  Lit.  :  The  blood,  which  fs  necessary  t$ 
life  ;  vital  blood. 

■■  Whlln  the  wiino  pltimK^o  thftt  hml  wnritid  hln  naiL 
Drank  thv  last  lifeMo  ni  of  liiB  hlt-i-dluK  )>r<>iwt. " 

tiyrun:  Kngluh  iiards  *  SCitten  /iameiMrt. 

IL  FiguratiiKly  : 

1.  That  which  is  essential  to  existence,  sao> 
cc&a,  or  strength. 

"  Moiioy,  the  Hf^-hiood  of  the  nMlon, 
Cull  iiiilH  and  Hbmiinltffl  In  tho  vrltiv" 

Swift  :  Hun  upon  I'-e  ii.tuk'-ri.  iTKL 

2.  An  involuntary  quiver  of  tlie  ('V''lid.  popu- 
larly supposed  to  bo  caused  by  the  lifL--bIood, 

"  B.  As  adj.  :  As  necessary  as  MoikI  to 
existence  ;  essential. 

"Tmriiple  uiidvr  foot  nil  the  ninat  ■acrr>d  and  l(i^ 
btood  litwR  -—.Uitton  :  Kvform.  In  Kitgland.  hk.  IlL 

life-boat,  a. 

Nauf.  :  \  iMtat  "specially  ronstructod  fot 
saving  life  lit  storms  mnl  heavy  se.w,  whea 
ordinary  open  boat^  could  not  iit\4'm|>t  to  drt 
so,  excejit  lit  iinmiu.'nt  ]i'-ril  or  c>-rlaiu  death 
t<)  timstf  wUhin  tlu-m."  Th<'  qiiiilities  nc'-ea- 
snrv  In  a  hfe-tHtat  mnv  be  tlius  summed  up  : 
Kvira  bur>yaucy.  Nelf-dischai-go  of  water,  I«al- 
hisiing,  Helfrtghting,  stiibility.  speed,  stowago. 
n>oiu.  and  strength  of  build.  GrfJithi-ad,  a 
l>oat-bulldir  ot  South  Shhldd,  Kngland,  la 
credfK-d  withthe  invoiition  fif  the  llfi'-lHti.t.  iind 
a  eoiuinittce  foi  ined  at  South  ShlehU  awiinliHl 
him  a   premium  for  the  l>cst  model,  on  tho 


boh,  b6^;  p^t.  J^^l;  oat,  90II.  chorus.  9hin.  benph  ;  Ro,  .'*;om:  tliln,  this;  sin.  an:   oxpoct,  Xonophon.  cyLst.     i»h  ^  t 
-«lan,  -tian  =  ah^n.   -tiou«  -slon  =  sliun ;  -^on,  -flon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloua  ^  sbus.    -bio,  -dlo.  At.    =  bpU  d^ 
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lifeful— lift 


Unes  of  which  a  boat  was  built  and  launched 
in  1790.     But  a  patent  lia.l  Iweli  grantwl  m 
1785  to  a  Mr.  Liikin,  a  coach-bnilder  'if  Long 
Acre    for  what  he  called  an  -  unimniergilile 
boat,'"  thus  anticipating  Gi-eathead  l.y  some 
four  nr  Ave  ve:ir8.     In  1S28  the  Life-b.at  In- 
stitution adopted  a  plan  for  fltting  We-boats 
proposed  by'  Mr.    Palmer,   M.P     for  bo     h 
Essex,  and  continued  to  use  it  til  tbey  intio- 
duoed    the    self-righting    principle    i"    l^:*/- 
In  the  United  States  the  heavy  tnglish  life- 
boat  has  been    superseded    at    mauy   of  the 
life-saving  stations  by  the  light  surf-boat  of 
American  invention,  built  of  cedar  and  htlcd 
with  cork  fenders  and  «ith  air  chambers  at 
the    ends.      The    lile-saving    service    in    this 
countrv  is  supported  by  the  Uovernment     The 
first  liie-hoat  station  wiifi  established  at  Cohas- 
Bet   MasBachuBelte,  in  1SU7.     The  whole  coast 
is  uow  divided  into  12  districts,  with  stations 
at  all  perilous  points.     Ou  the  Atlantic  coast 
they  average  about  5  miles  apart. 

■■nclir,bml  of  the  Institution  m«y  now  be  truly 
desiguateil  an  omnium  gatherum,  an.l  oaiinot  be  l.«iKea 
on  as  anv  one  iiiAiis  desiKn  or  lliventiou.  —LeieiS- 
Biit.  lifebatil  (2iid  ed  ).  p-  36. 

II  National  Li/e-hoat  Imtitution  :  This  insti- 
tution came  into  existence  as  the  Hoyal  Na- 
tional Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Lite 
from  Shipwrei'k.  It  owed  its  being  to  the  late 
Sir  W.  Hillary,  Bart,  who  published  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  nation  on  the  subject  inlS23, 
and  on  March  4,  1S24.  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  the  Society 
was  founded  with  George  IV.  as  its  patron. 
The  title  was  altered  in  1354,  and  in  1S60  the 
society  was  incorporated  under  its  new  title. 
The  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution  for 
the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Shipwreck.  The 
number  of  lives  saved  through  its  instru- 
mentality in  1884  was  793,  making  a  total  up 
to  Dec.  31  of  that  year  of  31,353  since  its 
foundation. 

life-buoy,  s. 

Naut. :  A  buoy  or  float  which  is  thrown 
overboard  to  su.stain  a  person  until  assistance 
arrives.  It  may  be  an  india-rubber  belt  I'ap- 
able  of  inflation,  or  a  painted  canvas  case,  .>f 
»n  annular  shape,  containing  cork.    [Buov,  s.] 

life-car,  s.  An  apparatus  used  to  com- 
municate between  a  wreck  and  the  shore,  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  persons  on  board. 

*  life-cord,  s.  The  same  as  Life-stkino 
(q.v). 

'■  \ii.l  to  tlie  brain,  the  soul's  bed-chamljer.  went. 
And  gnawd  the  life-c^r  Is  there  ' 

*  Bonne  -  Progrnti  of  Ihx  Sou'. 

*  life-drop,  s.  A  drop  of  life-blood  ;  a 
Tital  droji. 

"Thni.  knr.w'st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear, 
And  hostile  W^rop,  dim  my  ?»^y,fP'7^„^„,„. 

life-estate,  s.  An  estate  which  continues 
during  the  life  of  tlie  holder. 

life-everlasting,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  [Life  II.,  4  (3)]. 

2  Bot.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
composite  wnns  Gnaphalium,  more  commonly 
called  Everlasting.     See  also  Cudweed. 

llfe-glver,  s.    The  Giver  of  eternal  life. 

"  F.^ther  omnipotent  I 
Sou.  the  A>»'e-7i>«-.''  .^      ,  ... 

Longfetlouj :  Tlie  Golden  Legend,  li. 

life-giving,  a.  Giving  or  having  the 
power  or  (,uality  of  giving  life;  inspiriting. 
Invigorating,  animating. 

'■  A  Uviuu  and  OJogii'ing  stream." 

Cittper :  Olney  Hfrnnl.  lUi. 

life-gnard,  s. 

1  Onl  tan<7.  :  The  guard  of  the  sovereign  s 
tierson  ;  the  king's  body-guard.  In  the  British 
Strmv  the  name  of  Life-guards  is  given  to  two 
cavalry  i-egimenU  of  the  Household  Brigade. 

f  In  this  sense  lift  really  =  body ;  cf.  Dut, 
Zij/-  =  body,  lijf-ganU  =  lifeguard  ;  Sw.  lif  = 
body  ;  Ger.  Uib. 

2  Locomotim-mg. :  A  safeguard,  rail-guard, 
sweeper.  The  device  embracing  the  brooms 
fixed  in  front  of  a  locomotive  for  clearmg  small 
obstructions  from  the  track. 

*  life-hold,  s. 

law  :  The  same  as  Life-land  (q.v.). 

life-insurance,  s.    (Isst'BANCK.] 

life-interest,  s.  An  interest  or  estate 
which  lasts  during  the  life  of  the  holder  or 
Bome  other  person. 

life-land,  s.  Land  held  on  a  lease  for 
lives  ;  called  also  Life-hold  (q.T.). 


*  life-leaving,  s.  A  departure  from  life  ; 
decease,  death. 

•  life-likeness,  s.    Likeness  to  life. 

'•  All  absolute  Ufe-likeneil  Of  expression."— J.  A.  Poe : 
Oval  Portrait. 

life-line,  s. 

Nautical : 

1  A  line  stretched  above  a  yard  to  enable 
seamen  to  stand  thereon  in  manning  yards. 

2  A  line  stretched  from  object  to  object  on 
deck,  for  the  men  to  grasp  in  bad  weatlier  and 
heavy  sea. 

3  A  line  attached  at  one  end  to  a  life-buoy 
and  floating  loosely,  to  assist  a  person  in  grasp- 
ing it. 

life-long,  live-long,  a.  Lasting  or  con- 
tinuing throughout  life. 

H  Live-lonq  is  frequently  used  colloquially 
in  the  sense  of  the  whole,  complete,  full,  with 
a  notion  of  tediousness  or  weariness. 

"  Hadst  thou  not  told  me.  I  should  surely  saj. 
He  toucht  no  meat  of  all  this  ';>»-,'™/  ^J;  ,,.   , 
Sp.  Hall :  SaCirrt.  111.  1. 

life-mortar,  s.  A  mortar  for  throwing  a 
rocket  with  a  line  attached  from  the  shore  to 
a  ship  in  distress. 

life-office,  s.  An  office  or  association 
where  life-insurances  can  be  effected 


life-peer,  s.    A  peer  for  life  only. 

life-peerage,  s.  A  peerage  that  lapses 
at  the  death  of  the  holder.  In  1869,  a  bill  to 
introduce  life-peers  into  the  House  of  Lords 
was  rejected  on  the  third  reading. 

life-plant,  s. 

Bol  ■  The  Bermudian  and  West  Indian 
name  for  the  Brijophyllum  calycinviii,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Crassulacese,  which  will  grow,  if 
hung  up,  without  soil. 

life-preserver,  s.  One  who  or  that 
which  preserves,  or  isintended  to  preserve,  lilf  , 
specif.,  (1)  a  contrivance  to  enable  a  person 
to  float  in  water  in  case  of  accident ;  a  coi  u- 
iacket  or  inflatable  belt  or  waistcoat  are  ordi- 
nary devices  for  this  purpose ;  2)  a  loaded 
stick  or  cane  with  a  leaden  head,  used  as  a 
protection  against  assailants. 

life-rate,  s.  The  rate  of  premium  for 
which  a  life  IS  insured. 

life-rocket,  s.  A  rocket  discharged  from 
a  life-mortar  ;  it  carries  a  line  intended  as  the 
means  of  opening  communication  between  a 
ship  in  distress  and  those  on  shore. 

life-sbot,  s.  A  shot  carrying  a  line,  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  life-arrow 
(q.v.). 

*  life-string,  s.  A  nerve  or  string  in  the 
body  supposed  to  be  essential  to  life. 

■■  Breaking  thy  veins  and  thy  life-tlrinm  with  like 
paiiLLud  grfef-'-Sir  r.  J/ore :   iVorkt.f   ... 

life-table,  s.    A  statistical  table  showing 

the  pr<il.al)ility  of  human  life  at  difl'erentages. 

life-weary,  a.    Weary  of  life  or  of  living. 

"That  the  W«-i«e.irT.  taker  may  fall  dead," 

sh'ii:esp-  :  Komeo  i  Juliet,  v.  1. 

•  life-ful,  •  ly-ftlll,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  lifi : 

-/-<;(o.] 

A*  -4s  adjective.: 

1.  Full  of  life  ;  lively. 

2.  Giviii','  life  ;  life-giving. 

"Like  lilXull  heat  to  numn.e.!  senses  hroufht." 

^pen-^er .  p.ti-.  VI.  xi.  sa. 

B.  As  alio. :  In  a  lively  manner. 

■ThuBbefi/e/w'spake"  . 

Kenti     F.ndymxon.  I.  .i>s. 

life'-leSB,  "  live' -less,  a.     [Eng.  life;  -dss! 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  life  ;  dead,  inaui- 

™*'^' .,  ■^„f  in  the  twilight  cold  and  grey, 

Lifeliitt.  l>nt  beautiful,  he  lay  -,„,„■„, 

V  Longfellow :  Excelsior. 

2.  Inanimate ;  devoid  of  life  ;  inorganic,  inert. 

•■  Tlius  becftii 
Outrage  from  (i/Wes.  tW"^  ^    ^  ,„, 

3.  Deprived  of,  or  having  lost  physical  en- 
ergy ;  in  a  swoon  or  faint. 

4.  Devoid  of  life  or  living  beings ;  deserted, 
desolate. 

"  But  come,  my  Muse,  the  desert  barrier  burst. 

A  wild  expanse  of  li/eleel  «ind  and  sky.      

r^  Thontson :  bummer.  748. 

5    Devoid  of  life,  spirit,  force,  vigour,  or 
animation  ;  dull,  heavy,  spiritless. 

"  The  more  I  love  thee,  I  the  more  reprove 
A  soul  so  liffless.  and  so  slow  to  love_ 

Coieper:  Natieily.    (Irsnsi.i 


6.    Vapid,    flat,    tasteless,    dead.     (Said  of 
liquors.) 

life'-less-ly,  arfp.  [Eng.  lifeless ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lifeless  manner ;  without  life,  spirit,  or  anima- 
tion ;  frigidly,  dully. 

life'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  li.feless ;  -ness.^  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lifeless  ;  absence  or 
destiti'ition  of  life ;  want  of  spirit,  vigour,  or 
animation. 

life-like,  o.  [Eng.  life:  -!ifce.l  Like  M«  ^ 
like  a  living  being  ;  exactly  like  an  original. 

•  life'-ly,  •  lif -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ii/r  ; -!»■]  ^ 
a  lifelil<e  manner ;  to  the  lile  ;  like  life. 

*  Uf -en,  v.t.  [Eng.  um  :  -"■•]  To  give  an 
appearance  of  life  to  ;  to  liven  (q.v.). 

lif'-er,  s.    [Eng.  !i/(c);  -er.l 

1.  One  who  is  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for'life.    (.Stall!/.) 

•■Tbey  11  make  the  Artful  nothing  lesa  than  a 
lifer."— Uickens    Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xlili- 

2.  A  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life. 
(Slang.) 

life'-rent,  s.    [Eng.  life,  and  rent.] 

Law  ■  A  rent  to  which  one  is  entitled  during 
the  term  of  one's  lilc  or  for  the  support  of 
life  •  a  ri-ht  to  use  and  enjoy  pioperty  during 
life  without  destroying  or  wasting  it. 


life'-rent-er,  s.    [Eng.   lifereiit;   -er.]     One 
who  is  entitled  to  or  enjoys  a  liferent. 

Kfe'-sav-ing,  a.    That  which  saves,  or  is 
designed  to  save,  life. 
Iiife-Saving  Service,  ».     In  this 

country  that  branch  of  the  public  service  (under 
the  Treasury  Hepartment)  which  is  established 
•along  Iho  shores  of  lake  and  sea,  with  suitable 
apparatus  for  rescuing  shipwrecked  sailors.  In 
othir  countries  this  service  is  under  pnvate 
control. 

life-savine;  station.  «.     One  of  [the 
stations  of  the  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 

*  life-some,  a.     [Eng.  life  :  -some.l_  Lively. 

■'  More  li/egome  and  more  gay." 

Coleridge :   Three  Graven 

♦  life'-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lifesome  ;  -ness.] 
The  qiulity  or  state  of  being  lifesome  ;  live- 
liness. 

•■Bestead  with  a  fashioning  or  plaslick  eprinf  of 
tifesomenes'  or  animallty."-f<«iij'<lx  :  Bulk  i  Selvedge 
(^  the  World,  p.  UL 

life'-spring,  s.    [Eng.  life,  and  spring.^    The 

spring  or  source  of  life. 

life'-time,  s.  [Eng.  life,  and  timt.\  The  pe- 
riod during  which  life  continues  ;  duration  of 

life. 

■■JordainUlkedproseallbisIiWirae.  without  know. 

ing  what  it  waa."— /liWiso"  ■■  ""  "'daU. 

*  lif-ly,  adv-  [LiFELV.l 
lift  (1),  -left-en,  v.i.  k  i.  [Icel.  Ivif-^^ 
lift,  from  loft  =  the  air ;  copn.  with  Dan. 
mc  =  to  lift,  from  Icfl  =  the  air,  a  loft ;  Sw. 
lyfta  =  to  lift,  from  loft  =  the  air,  a  loft ; 
O.  H.  Ger,  luflan  ;  Ger.  luftm.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1  To  raise  from  the  ground  ;  to  elevate  ;  to 
rais'e  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  position. 

■■  The  master  forgetting,  what  he  seldom  forgot,  that 
akiTil'  sho'ild  iie  a^entleu.an.  lifted  h.s  cane.  -Hoc- 
aula'/ :  UUt.  Knff..  ch.  xviu. 

2.  To  sjpport  in  the  air  or  aloft. 

•■Bom  where  a  cabin  wis  lis  airy  sbed." 
Pamcti  Pope:  Battle  of  the  Frogs  t  M,ce.  1.  «. 

9  To  elevate  ;  to  exalt :  to  raise  in  dignity, 
fortune,  or  position.  (Frequently  followed 
by  uji.) 

1.  To  cause  to  swell,  as  with  pride;  to 
make  proud,  to  elate.  _ 

■•His  heart  was  lifted  up  to  lii»  deatructlon.  - 
1  Chroru  XXVi.  16. 

5.  To  raise  in  estimation. 
*  6   To  bear,  to  support. 

••  So  down  he  fell,  that  th'  eai;th  him  nnderaMth 

Did  groan,  a,  feeble  so  e^J^^^.'J.'iJf;  ,.  ^l  H. 
B,  /ii^raTWifit'e : 

1  To  try  to  raise  ;  to  exert  one's  strengtli 
tor  the  purpose  of  raising  anything. 

••The  mind,  by  being  fW.»S«f  '","  '^^'.frweigh^ 
strength,  like  the  boily  stiained  by  (ijo..?  at  a  weigni 
too  heavy,  has  often  it.  force  broken,  -j^^'- 

2.  To  rise  ;  to  be  raised  :  as,  A  iog  lifts. 


lives  ,  Caoci  aiau  .J,.,.  ..".^  v^i.....  -^ -  ^  _      Tint. 


lift— ligament 
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%  Whatever  is  to  be  carried  is  li/ttd  ;  what- 
ever 13  to  be  situated  liiyher  is  to  be  rat*€ti  ; 
whatever  is  to  be  construited  altove  other 
objt'Cts  is  erecied.  A  ladder  is  UJled  upon  the 
shoulders  to  be  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
anothrr  ;  a  stJiiidard  ladder  is  raised  against  a 
building  ;  a  scatfulding  is  erected.  These  terms 
are  likewise  einploye^l  in  a  nioi'al  acceptation  ; 
txalt  and  elevate  aie  i-arely  used  in  any  other 
aeuse. 

%  1.  To  li/l  np  the  eyes: 

(1)  To  mise  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  of 
eeeiiijj ;  to  look. 

■■  Thvii  on  till-  third  day  Atinthnm  li/rd  up  Mi  eye*, 
■oil  uw  tite  |>lftt-v  nfiif  utr." — Gfnetil  xxi\.  A. 

(2)  To  direct  prayers  to  God  ;  to  direct 
one's  desires. 


*  2.  To  lift  11]}  the  face:  To  look  with  con- 
fidence. 

"Thou  ....  alMlt  lift  up  thy  face  onto    Ood.'— 
Job  xxli.  S8. 

*  3.   To  lift  up  the  feet :  To  come  quickly  to 
one's  lielp. 


4.  To  lift  the  hand:  To  raise  tlie  hand  for 
tbe  pui'posc  of  sti'ikiiig. 

5.  To  lift  up  the  hand  or  hands  : 

(1)  To  raise  the  hantls  in  prayer. 

"When  I  li/l  up  mg  hands  tuward  thy  holy  oracle." 
^Pt-tlm  xxviii.  2. 

(2)  To  swear  by  raising  the  hand  towards 
heaven. 

•*  I  Ii4ive  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most 
tilgti  Q(xl,  the  )>os»rs8or  of  heaven  and  earth."— Gene- 
«i(Xiv.  22. 

(3)  To  attack,  to  strike. 

"Therefore  he  H/red  up  hU  han't  m^nUxat  them,  to 
overthrow  theiu  lu  the  wHdtrueaa."— /•taim  cvi.  26. 

(4)  To  rebel  ;  to  rise  ui>  in  opposition  to. 

*  6.  To  lift  vp  the  head  : 
(1)  To  rejoice. 

"Tlicu  look  up  and  Hft  up  your  JteatU,  lor  your 
redoiniitiou  dntueth  nigh."— /.uA-tf  xxl.  26. 

<2)  To  raise  from  a  low  condition  to  a  plut-e 
of  dignity. 

"  Yet  withhi  three  daya  shall  Ph&raob  ll/l  up  Iftine 
head."—Oeiictii  xl.  13 

*  7.  To  lift  np  the  heel  agaiiist :  To  treat 
with  insolence  or  contempt. 

"fie  that  uHt«tli  hrcatl  with  me  bath  li/led  up  hl$ 
h^el  agiiiiuf  iite.'—Johu  xlll.  IS. 

*  8.  To  lift  vp  the  korn :  To  behave  inso- 
lently or  arrogantly. 

"  H/t  not  upt/our  hirrti  on  high:  apeak  not  with  a 
atiflf  neck,"— /'#a/m  Ixxv.  6. 

*  9.  To  lift  vp  tlie  voice  :  To  cry  aloud,  either 
In  joy  or  sorrow  :  to  lament  loudly. 

"  The  people /l/fMf  up  their  voioe,  and  vteift,'— Judges 
tl.  4. 

Uft  (2),  v.t.  &  i,  [According  to  Skeat,  should 
properly  be  liff,  the  (  denoting  tlie  a^eiit,  and 
being  rigiitly  emi>loyed  in  the  substantive 
only.  Goth.  hUfun  =  io  steal;  hliftus  =  a 
thief ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  clipo;  Gr.  *cA«jrT(i> 
(klq^td)  =  to  steal.] 
A.  rraTisr(ii*e  ,* 

1.  To  steal ;  to  romovo  or  carry  off  like  a 
thief. 

"Live  by  atoaUng.  n-ivhig.  lifting  cowa."~Scott - 
Jtob  /III)/,  ch.  xxvl, 

2,  To  collect,  to  gather  ;  as,  To  lift  rents. 
S,  Intrans.:  To  steal,  to  thieve. 

lift  (1).  '  luft,  *  lyft.  s.     lA.S.  lyft  -  the  air.] 
[Lift  (!).«.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally  : 

(1)  Hie  nir,  the  sky. 

"  in  tha  tuft  he  hurdo  Knh«y,  as  he  alone  waa." 

Hobert  of  Olouc-Mler,  p.  389. 

(2)  The  act  or  nuinner  of  lifting  or  raising. 

"Ami  KM  In  race*.  It  la  ni<t  tlie  liinfe  Blrlde  or  liluh 
lift  that  inakca  the  *\ict:d."—Uuvoti:  AMUj/t;  Of  Dit- 
palrS. 

(3)  That  which  fs  or  has  to  bo  raised  ;  a 
weight. 

(4)  The  distance  or  height  tc  which  any- 
thing is  or  has  to  bo  rained  :  as,  a  li/l  of  ten 
feet 

(5)  A  lin-gntc(().v.). 

(6)  AHsistnnco  in  lifting ;  henco  SJislstanco 
in  general ;  as,  To  give  u  person  a  lift  in  a 
vehicle. 

2.  Fig, :  AssisUitice  In  the  furtherance  of 
an  object ;  help  in  rising  In  the  world  :  aa,  To 
glvo  a  person  a  lift  in  his  business. 


II.   Technically: 

1.  Hydraulic  Engi)uering  : 

(1)  The  amount  by  winch  a  canal-boat  is 
elevated  in  a  lock  ;  the  diirerence  in  level 
between  tlie  upper  and  lower  pounds. 

(2)  The  rise  of  an  undershot-wheel  above 
tlie  water-.surf«cc. 

(3)  A  substitute  for  canal-locks,  the  boats 
being  lifted  and  lowered  by  machinery  from 
level  to  level. 

2.  Lathe:  One  of  the  several  flats  or  grooves 
for  tbe  belt  on  tbe  driving  and  cone  wheels  of 
a  lathe. 

3.  Machinery,  &c.  : 

(1)  A  hoisting-niiicbine ;  an  English  term 
("piiviilent  to  Klovjitur  (piissc-ugernhd  tVeight) 
in  the  luited  States,  'llio  ordinary  lilt 
cohsihta  of  a  cage  or  platfurm  workiug  up 
and  down  in  a  slialt,  and  is  driven  by  nianuaf, 
steam,  or  hydraulic  power.  Some  form  of 
brake  is  invariable  both  for  general  use  and 
in  ca.se  of  accident,  while  catches  or  bolts  are 
jirovided  to  support  the  platform  at  the 
various  landings  when  loa^ling  or  unloading. 
Continuous  lifts  eoiisist  of  a  series  of  cages 
or  platfonns  strung  upon  endless  chains,  and 
working  in  a  double  shaft,  one  half  of  tbe 
platforms  ascending  and  tbe  other  descending. 
They  are  driven  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  to 
allow  of  safe  loading  and  discharging. 

(2)  A  dumb-waiter. 

4.  Mining:  The  distance  which  an  ore- 
stamp  rises  and  falls. 

5.  NatU.  :  A  rope  stretching  from  a  mast- 
head to  the  end  of  a  yaixl,  to  trim  it  (squaring), 
or  in  tojiping  (yards  apeak). 

6.  Shofmaking :  One  thickness  or  layer  of 
leather  in  the  tap  which  forms  the  heel  of  a 
boot. 

^  Dead  lift :  A  lift  without  any  assis- 
taiure  from  the  objcet  lifted  ;  an  etlort  to 
raise  something  inert:  hence,  something  whitdi 
calls  for  all  one's  ]>owcrs  or  energies. 

7.  Aeron. :  The  aseensional  force  of  an  object 
before  tho  wind.     [See  Dkift.] 

llft-brldge.  s.    I  Drawbridge.] 

litt-gate,  s.  A  gate  which  lifts  instead  of 
swinging  <jn  a  pintle:  a.s  (1)  a  jiortcnllis ; 
(2)  a  farm-gate  couiiterlmlanc!ed,  and  rising  in 
guides,  like  a  sa.sh  ;  (3)  a  canal-lock,  graving- 
dock,  or  sluit-e-gate,  which  rises  in  vertical 
grooves  in  the  walls. 

lift-hammer,  s.     [Trip-hammer,  Tilt- 

HA.MMi:H.l 

lift-latch  lock,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock  in  which  the  latch  is 
pivoted  and  lifted  free  of  the  keeper,  passing 
througli  a  notch  in  the  box,  instead  of  being 
simjily  retracted. 

lift-locXc,  s. 

Kiigin.  :  A  canal-lock,  in  which  a  boat  is 
lifted  by  the  introdnction  of  water,  so  as  to 
raise  it  to  the  upj'LT  level.     [Lift,  s.,  II.  l.j 

lUt-pump,  s.      [LuTINO-rUMP.] 

lift-tenter,  s. 

1.  A  contrivance  adopted  in  European 
windmills  for  regulating  the  distance  between 
the  millstones,  according  to  the  speed  of 
the  vanes.  It  is  of  tbe  nature  of  tlie  steani- 
governcpr,  having  suspended  balls  which  fly 
out  by  accession  of  speed,  and  thus  act  upon 
tho  bi  idge-troe  by  wliieh  the  runner  is  snii- 
ported. 

2.  A  ball-govenior  arrangement  to  regulate 
the  speed  of  the  Vanes  of  a  windmill.  This 
usi;  iif  the  coiitriviince  preceded  that  of  its 
ajiplteution  to  tbe  sleuin-cngiuo. 

Uft-wall.  s. 

Ihidrnul.  Ennin.  :  Tho  wall  at  tho  head  of  a 
caual-lock  cbiimlier. 

Uft  water-wheel. «. 

1.  .\n  undi-rslmi  wlieel. 

2.  A  wiitcr-whecl  tbe  gudgfona  and  bearings 
of  whi'  h  may  be  iiiised  or  lowered  to  adapt  it 
to  vuiyiiig  lioiglitH  of  water  supply. 

■lift(2).  «     |Lirr(:;),  v.]    Ashopliaer.a  thief. 

"  Thi!  cniintiipeMt  foyat,  uip,   lift^   prl^p.'— OrMn<<  .' 
rAtoPAf  y<ilUiig  Out. 

•  lin-a-blo,  fl.    iKng. /lyt(l).  V. ; -o(.f«.)   That 
may  ('>r  eiui  lie  lifted  ;  capable  of  being  lifted. 


lift'-er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  iiji  (i).  v. .  -cr.j 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  One  who  or  ttiat  which  lifts 
or  raises. 

"  Thou.  O  LunL  art  my  glory,  and  tbe  Uft»r  op  at 
mine  bead."— /"Milm  lU.  3. 

IL  Technically: 
L  Domestic: 

(1)  A  tool  for  raising  or  adjusting  the  lids  of 

a  stove. 

(2)  An  implement  for  holding  hot  platea  oi 
dishes. 

(3)  A  latch-koy. 

2.  Founding:  A  tool  used  by  a  moulder  in 
elevating  the  cope  from  the  drag. 

3.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  cam  or  wiper  used  in  raising  a  stamper 
or  beetle,  or  in  depressing  the  tail  of  a  tilt- 
hammer  helve. 

(2)  An  elevator  or  hoisting  apparatus. 

L  Paper-nmkiruj :  A  aist-ii-on  wheel  with 
buckets  revolving  in  a  case,  lifting  jmlp  from 
the  reservoir  or  pulp-chest,  and  passing  it  to 
the  trough,  whence  it  flows  on  to  tlie  travel- 
ling web. 

o-  Steam-eng.  :  The  ana  on  a  lifting-rod  that 
raises  the  pup[>et-valve. 

6.  Svrg. :    [Levator). 

lift'-er  (2),  s.     [Lit-T(2),  v.]    A  thief,  a  robber; 
eliielly  in  coinp.  ;  as,  a  cattle-/ (/Itfr. 

Uft'-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Lift  (1),  v.] 

A.  vV  B.  .-I  s  pr.  par.  &  partxcip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  raisiug,  elevating,  or  hoisting. 

"As  for  the  caatiufiup  of  the  cyea,  and  lifting  tip  of 
the  luiuds.  it  ia  a  kind  ot  api^eal  to  the  Deity.'— 
Bacon  :  A'at.  Jlitt.,  t  T20. 

2.  The  state  of  being  lifted  or  raised :  as, 

the  lifting  of  a  fog. 

liftjng-bar,  s. 

1.  K nitting-nuidiine :  A  horizontal  rod  or 
bar  having  a  short  intermilteiit  verticil  or 
nearly  vertical  reciprocation,  and  which  at 
the  proper  moment  ojierates  to  lilt  the  jacks. 

2.  iVeaviiig  :  Tho  movable  fmuie  of  a 
Jacquard  loom  in  which  tho  lilting-bhuies  are 
fastened. 

lifting-blade.  s. 

Weavin'j :  An  iron  nilo  to  receive  the 
liftin;^-wire.s  of  a  Ja<:(iuard  loom  when  hoisted. 

lifting-bridge,  s.    [DRAwimiDOK.] 

lifting -jack,  s.  A  hoisting  implement 
worked  by  a  lever,  a  screw  and  a  lever,  or  by 
hydrmilie  pressure. 

lifting- piece,  s. 

Horol.  .A  Icvr-r  having  a  tooth  which  engages 
in  notches  in  the  count-wheel  to  restrain  the 
striking. 

lifting-pump,  s.    A  pump  by  whicli  the 

liquid  to  be  juisetl  Is  lifted  instead  of  forced 
from  its  receptacle  to  the  i>oint  of  discharge. 
To  this  elass  belongs  the  onlinary  atmospheric 
iminp.  The  ehain-pump  and  similar  devices 
may  also  be  included. 

llftlng-rod,  s. 

Steuvi-eng. :  A  rod  receiving  motion  from  the 
rock-sbaft,'aiid  imparting  motion  to  tlio  lifter 
of  the  puppet-valve. 

lifting- screw,  s.    A    form  of  hoist   In 


which 


L  .screw  is  u.sed. 


lifting-set,  5.  The  series  of  pumps  by 
wbieh  water  is  niised  from  the  bottom  of  a 
mine  by  successive  lifts. 

lifting- wires,  5.  pi. 

H'caving:  The  wires  V>y  which  tho  warp- 
tbieads  arc  raised  and  loneixjil  to  produce  the 
pattern  in  a  Jacquard  apparatus. 

•  Ug.  •  llggO»  V.  i-    [  Li  E  (3).  V. ) 

lig'  a-m£nt,  .«.  [Fr.,  ft-om  Lat.  ligameiauin 
=  n'ban.l,  Irom  ligo  =  to  h\mi;  Sp.,  Port, 
&  \ta\.  ligametUo.) 

•  I.  Ord.  lAing.  :  Anything  which  binds, 
Uc8,  or  unites  one  thing  Uy  another ;  a  bond, 
a  tic. 

"  Nit  cotninnn  ttt^nnmit  that  bliiiU 
Tho  varloui  trsturiM  of  their  inlndt.' 

Svi/t.   frogreuttf  Jtarriaif*. 
II.  Tichnically  : 

I.  AwU.  :  Short  banda  of  strong  whit* 
gliflU-niug    Ubres    by    which    th.t    bono«    are 


oSil,  l>^:   p^t.  J<J^1;  cat,  90II,  ohorus.  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  oxpoot,  Xcnophon,  o^nt.      Ihg. 
-olMi,  'tlan  =>  Shan*    -Mon,  -sion=shun;  -^on,  -siou  -  zhiin.    -tlous,  -slous,  -olous  -  shtls.    -ble,  -<llc,  .Slc.  «  bfl,  d^ 
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ligamental— light 


bound  together.  A  typical  example  is  the 
ligumentum  nuclw,  exteiidiug  from  the 
spine  of  the  oceipital  bone  to  that  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  binding  togetlier 
the  bones  of  the  neck,  and  analogous  to  a 
highly  imiiortant  elastic  ligament  in  the 
lower  animals.  The  ligaments  in  the  linman 
body  are  very  numerous,  and  all  have  distinc- 
tive names. 

"  A  ti<rameni,  or  smefr,    is  of  a  nature  between 

gnalea  and   nerves."—/*,    fletcher:    PurpU  Utand 

oh.  iL    [,Note4.f 

2.  Zool  (PI.)  :  Two  appliances,  one  external 
and  one  internal,  for  holding  together  the 
valves  of  a  concliiferous  mollusc.  The  ex- 
ternal ligament,  or  the  ligament  properly  so 
called,  IS  a  horny  substance  similar  to  the 
epidermis  which  covers  the  valves.  It  is  gene- 
rally attached  to  the  ridges  on  the  posterior 
hinge-niargins,  behind  the  umbones.  and  is 
stretched  by  the  closing  of  the  valves.  The 
internal  ligament,  called  also  the  cartilage,  is 
lodged  in  tnrrows  formed  by  the  ligamental 
plates,  or  in  pits  along  the  hinge-line.  It  is 
composed  of  elastic  fibres  iierpemlicularto  the 
surlaces  between  which  it  is  contained,  and  is 
slightly  iridescent  when  broken.  It  is  com- 
pressed when  the  valves  are  shut.  The  two 
ligaments  are  not  always  equally  developed  : 
thus,  the  external  one  is  large  in  the  Unio- 
nidae,  as  is  the  internal  one  in  Mactra  and 
Mya.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

Ug-a -men-tal, lig-a-men-tous, a.  [Eng. 
Ug.tment;  -at,  -oits.]  Composed  of,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  ligament ;  binding. 

»v"T^f."'"'^!?^  **^  ''9'^rnenica  passage  derived  from 
bk   ^'^^"\.'>'""''''»^''«'- "-«"^"«-  Vulgar  Emur,, 

fi'-gan.  s.  [A  contr.  of  Lat.  Hgamen  =  a  band 
a  tie,  Irora  iioo=  to  bind,  to  tie.]  Goods  sunk 
In  the  sea,  but  having  a  buoy  or  cork  attached 
to  them,  so  that  they  may  be  found  again. 

Ji-ga'  tion,  s.  (Lat.  Ugatio,  from  ligatus 
pa.  par.  of  ligo  =  to  bind  J 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  binding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

■•  ThiK  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhililtion 
OlapiriU.  —liurton:  Atiatoynt/of  ilelancholy.  ji,  -n. 

3.  That  wliich  binds  ;  a  bond,  a  ligature. 

i.  A  place  where  anything  is  tied  or  bound. 

Iig-a-tu-ra,s.     [Lat.]    [Ligature,  II.  1.] 

llg'-a-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ligalura  = 
a  binding,  a  bandage.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  The  act  of  binding. 

"Any  Bloii|..age  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a 
dropsy  as  by  strong  ligacnrt  or  cuuipressioii.-— 
Arbuthnot :  On  DieC. 

2.  That  which  binds ;  a  bond,  a  ligament, 
a  bandage. 

"He  deluded  us  by  philten.  Ugalura.  charmes, 
nnpouuiled  amulets,  chamcters.  aud  many  super- 
stitious Wales  ill  tlie  cure  uf  coiumon  diieasei^- 
Bruicne  :  I  utgar  Errours,  tik,  L,  ch.  xi. 

'3.  The  state  of  being  bound. 
'L  Stiffness  :  as,  of  a  joint. 
*  5.  hnpotence  caused  by  magic. 
*6.  Closeness  of  texture  ;  density. 

inoifu?i"for^^*'i, *??"'"''  "^^^  "''"'"  "'  ''«  ">i 
mmsture  for  which  they  are  ii„t  much  tlie  better 
beo  use  they  let  it  psss  too  soon,  and  coutnict  no 
hiltuure.  —Mortimer :  fftubandry. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Music:  A  passiigc  of  two  or  more  notes 
•nng  to  a  single  syllable.  (IF.  S.  Nochetio.  In 
Grove  s  Diet.) 

2.  PHut.  .-Two  or  more  letters  cast  on  one 
shank  :  as,  ff,  ffl,  &c.  They  are  now  confined 
to  those  letters  already  mentioned,  to  some 
dij.hthongs  and  the  &,  which  is  derived  from 
&•  the  logotype  of  Lat.  ei  =  and. 

3.  Surgical : 

(1)  A  thread  to  tie  arteries  or  veins. 

(2)  A  wire  cord  or  thread  used  in  removini» 
tnmotirs.     [EcRASEUR.] 

(3)  The  bandage  used  for  phlebotomy. 

ligature-carrier,  s.  A  surgical  instru- 
ment with  a  bent  stem  for  passing  a  ligature 
•round  an  artery  which  is  to  be  ligatured  a 
bone  which  is  to  be  divided  by  a  chain-salv 
or  other  object  which  is  to  be  cut.  In  the 
absence  of  special  instruments  therefore,  the 
auty  IS  performed  by  a  curved  needle  carrv- 
Ing  a  thread.  ' 

llgatnre-tier,  s.  An  instrument  to  carry 
nax  or  silk  thre.id,  or  silver  wire,  for  tying  off 
arteries,  aneurisms,  tumours,  jiolypi  or  piles 


•  lig-a-tured,    a.      [Eng.    ligatur(e);    -ed.) 
Connected,  tied,  or  fastened  with  a  ligature. 

li-go'-g,  s.    [From  Ligea,  a  nymph,  one  of  the 
attciKlants  of  Gyrene.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Ligida;  (q.v.). 

*  U-geance, '  U-gean-cy,  s.   [Allegiance.] 
•llgge,  iM'.     (Lie  (J),  v.] 

ligge-ment,  s.    [Ledoement.] 
lig'-ger,  s.    [Ledger.] 

1.  The  horizontal  timber  of  a  scaffolding- 
a  ledger.  " ' 

2.  A  line  with  a  float  aud  bait  laid  for  night 
Ashing  ;  a  ledger-line. 

light  Cf.silent),  *  ligt,  *  lygt,  *  lyht.  s.  &  a. 

[A.s.  leoht  =  light ;  lightan,  lilitan  =  to  shine  : 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lickl ;  Ger.  licht ;  0.  H.  Ger 
huhia;  Goth,  tiuhath.  The  -1  is  a  suffix  cf 
Icel.  ;jds  =  light ;  togi  =  a  flame ;  Scotch 
lowe;  Lat.  lux  (genit.  lucis),  /iiiiifii  =  light ; 
Gr.  Aeuicdt  (.leukos)  =  white ;  GaeL  Itus  = 
light,  4c.] 

A.  As  s^ibstantii'e : 

L  Ordinary  Lariguage: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  XI.  5. 

■•Lilhc  travels  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
millioiis  of  miles  a  mmute  .■— Pafey  .•  .Vaturat  Th^o- 
tC9y.  ch.  XXL 

(2)  That  from  which  light  issues ;  that 
which  renders  other  objects  or  bodies  clear 
distinct,  or  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  observer' 
such  as  the  siin,  the  moon,  a  candle,  kc.         ' 

"Then he  .ailed  for  a  liyhf.  and  sprang  In  and  fell 
down  before  Paul.  — .tc/s  xvL  23. 

(3)  That  state  of  things  in  which  objects  are 
or  become  visible  ;  the  physical  conditions  or 
phenomena  determining  the  visibility  of  ob- 
jects :  the  phenomena  constituting  day. 

"God  called  the  liyttt  day,  aud  the  darkness  he  called 
nifiht.  —Geneeu  i.  s. 

(4)  That  by  which  light  is  admitted  into  a 
place  otherwise  devoid  of  light,  as  a  window 
an  opening  in  a  waU.     [ILL] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  illuminates  or  enlightens  • 
that  which  is  a  source  of  mental,  moral  or 
religious  enlightenment ;  a  guide.  (Of  persons 
and  things.) 

"  You  have  known  better  lijhl,  and  guides  th.an  these  " 
iVordturorth  ;  Excunion.  bk.  iv. 

(2)  A  person  who  is  eminent  or  conspi- 
cuous for  some  great  quality;  a  model,  an 
example. 

(3)  The  sfcite  of  being  public  or  open  to 
view;  publicity;  public  or  general  knowledge. 

,  ".W'hy  am  I  asked  what  next  shall  see  the  tight  J 
Heavens  I  was  I  born  for  nothing  but  to  write." 

Pope:  Prol.  to Salirts,  271. 

(4)  E.xplanation  ;  that  which  serves  to  make 
clear,  plain,  or  free  from  doubt  or  difflcultv  in 
a  subject. 

,"  '■','?".■  one  part  of  the  sacted  Uxt  could  not  tM  to 
^\yl,}?,t  unto  another."— £octe,   Enag  on  St.  PaiOt 

(5)  The  point  of  view  from  which  or  in 
which  anything  is  looked  at  or  regarded- 
aspect. 

, .  *'^i, truth,  our  ancestors  saw  him  in  the  worst  of  all 
Itfffiti.  —Jlacautai/  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(6)  Knowledge,  enlightenment. 

.ulS'.v'""' /;"*'■  '°.  ft°  °'""'  ■»■  ■"■ «»"  >»  nothing 
eUe  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  auy  pronoMtion  " 
—Locke :  Human  Underitanding.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xix. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  An  opening  between  the  mullions 
of  a  window  ;  a  compartment  of  a  window. 

,-'i.^"'*  .'"i.""*  '"'"'«  ''•  °»»^«  wtodows  of  narrow 
lights.  —1  Kings  vi.  i. 

•2.  Art: 

(1)  That  quality  which  expresses  atmo- 
spheric luminosity  in  a  picture. 

(2)  The  manner  in  which  the  light  strikes 
upon  an  object  or  jiicture. 

(:l)  That  part  of  a  picture  which  is  repre- 
sented as  receiving  the  rays  direct  from  a 
luminous  source. 

.3.  Imui  :  The  right  which  a  person  has  to 
the  access  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  his  win- 
dows free  from  any  obstruction  on  the  part  of 
ms  neighbours. 

•■  Likewise  to  erect  a  house  or  other  building  so  near 
»  mine,  that  it  obstructs  my  aucieut  lights  aud  win. 

cor„'i;'„?..''b"S,?etS.""""°"°"--'"°^'""- 

i.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  burning  lamp,  cluster  of  lamps,  or 


beacon  fire,  serving  as  a  warning  or  g-siide 
to  mariners  arri\ing  off  a  coast  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  dangerous  rocks  or  shoals 
[Lighthouse.  1  It  is  usually  displayed  from 
a  tower,  called  a  lighthouse,  and  has  several 
variations,  incident  to  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion or  emission  and  direction,  and  to  the 
visible  characteristics  by  which  the  mariner 
distinguishes  one  light  from  another  when 
arriving  off  a  coast,  so  as  to  ascerUin  his 
geographical  position,  and  his  bearings  as  to 
his  port  or  course.  [See  Fixed,  Flashing, 
Floating,  Intermittent,  and  Revolving 
Light.] 

(2)  Lights  carried  by  ships  as  a  safegmrd 
against  collision.  At  seu,  sailing  ships  carry 
a  red  light  on  the  port,  and  a  green  light  on 
tliestarboard  side.  Steamers  carry,  in  addition 
a  white  masthead  light.  All  vessels  at  anchor 
cany  a  white  light  simply. 

5.  Opfics  ;  The  natural  agent  which,  by  act- 
ing on  the  retina,  excites  in  us  the  sensation 
of  vision.    Two  lending  hypotheses  rcgiiiding 
Its  nature  have  been  formed  :  the  one  the  emis- 
sion or  corpuscular  theory,   which,   though 
sujiported  by  the  great  name  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newt.m.  has  been  abandoned  [Emission],  and 
the  other  the  undulatorv  theory,  which  now 
obtains.     The  latter  assumes  the  existence 
everywhere  through  the  universe,  or  the  por- 
tion of  it  with  which  we  are  connected  of  an 
extremely  subtle  elastic  medium,  called  lumi- 
niferoiis  ether,  the  undulations  of  which  con- 
stitute light,  and  when  they  impinge  upon  the 
retina  juoduce  vision.     The  panicles  agitated 
are  not  transniitted.  but  onlv  the  distuil.anee 
TlKinovementsareheldtobe'strictlyanalogoiia 
to  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere  nliich 
produce  and  convey  sound ;  or,  as  the  word 
umlulation  imports,   those  of  the  ocean   in 
producing  waves.     Several  methods  of  calcu- 
lating the  velocity  with  which  light  is  tran»- 
mitled  are  known.     By  one,  the  size  of  the 
minute  circle  through  which  the  aberration 
of   light  makes  stars  apparently  revolve  is 
carefully  noted,  and  the  relative  propoition 
of  the  earths  velocity  in  her  orbit  to  th.if  of 
light  arriving  from  the  stars  ascertained.    The 
result  is  that  light  is  found  to  move  about  a 
hundred  thousand  times  as  fast  as  the  earth, 
which  gives  the  velocity  about  190,000  miles 
per  second.    By  another,  observation  is  made 
of  the  time  in  which  light  actually  arrives  at 
the  eye  from  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  at  the 
comineiicenielit  or  the  close  of  an  occultation 
as  compared  with  their  calculated  times.    It 
IS  found  that  8'  18'  are  required  for  li-lit  to 
travel  over  half  the  earth's  orbit,  wliich  gives 
as  ill  the  former  case,  about  190,000  miles  i.er 
second  for  its  velocity.     The  velocity  is  also 
measured    directly,     by    two     instrumental 
methods  devised  respectively  by  Foucault  and 
Fizeau,  with  the  same  results.  1  he  great  sources 
of  light  are  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars  (other  suns) 
bodies  in  a  state  of  ignition,  electricity,  iic 
The  bodies  sending  forth  rays  or  iieiicils  of 
light  are  railed  luminous  [Pencil-rav];  those 
through  wliich  it  passes  easily,  transparent 
or  diaphanous  ;  those  through  which  it  passes 
less  easily,  translucent ;  and  those  through 
wliich  it  cannot  pass  at  all,  opaque.     When  a 
ray  meets  the  surface  of  a  body,  it  may  be  re- 
fracted and  decomposed  [Refraction,  Spkc- 
troscope.    Spectrum]  or  reflected  (Refleo- 
tion].     When  it  encounters  an  opaque  body  it 
casts  a  shadow.     Admitted  into  a  dark  cham- 
ber through  a  small  aperture  to  fall  on  ascreen 
the  rays  make  images  of  external  objects  re^ 
versed.  The  illuminating  power  on  any  surface 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  source  of  light.     This  may  be  measured 
by  a  photometer  (q.v.).     Light  may  be  dif- 
fracted [Diffraction],   it  may  be  polarized 
[Polarization],    An  abundant  supply  of  it  is 
essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  man,  the 
inferior  animals,  and  plants. 

6.  Pyrotech.  (PI.):  Pieces  formed  by  preM- 
ing  an  inflaiiiinable  composition,  which  bums 
with  a  white  or  coloured  light,  into  cases  of 
large  diameter  or  shallow  vessels  ;  such  arc 
Bengal-lights,  blue-lights,  4c. 

7.  Shipbuilding  :  An  opening  in  the  deck  or 
side  of  a  vessel,  as  deck-light,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bright,  clear,  not  dark,  not  obsctve :  m, 
a  light  room. 

2.  Not  of  a  deep  or  intense  shade  or  coloor; 
not  dark  in  colour  ;  fair. 

"  We  have  no  colour  which  more  resembles  the  all 
than  white,  and  by  consequence  Do  colour  w  hlcb  to 
lighter.'  —Drgiten  :  Dufresnoy  ;  Art  of  Painting.  )  391 


or,  wore.  woU,  work,  who.  sin;   mute,  cub,  cure.  umte.  cur.  rule.  fiUl;   try.  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e:  ^y-a.     qulkw" 
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It  (1)  Northern  li<jh(s  :  [Aurora  BoRtiAi-isJ. 

(2)  The  light  of  the  counteruuict : 
Scrip. :  Favour.  kiiKinetiS. 

(3)  To  bri7ig  to  light :  To  make  known  or 
pulilic  ;  to  discover,  to  dftect,  to  di.scW>se. 

(4)  Tn  come  to  Uffht :  To  become  known  ;  to 
be  discovered  or  found  out. 

(5)  To  see  light.  To  see  the  light :  To  come  into 
existence.  (Lit.  iijig.) 

"  ludtnta  tliAt  never  a«w  light.'— Job  UL  It 

(6)  To  stand  in  one's  own  light :  To  frustrate 
cne"s  own  purposes  or  wishes. 

(V)  To  throio  Unht  on  a  subject:  To  explain 
or  lulp  to  expl  lin  a  matter. 

H  Obvious  compounds :  Light-bearer,  light- 
ereutituj,  light-mul^er. 

light-ball,  5. 

Mil.  :  (Sre  extmct). 

■'Tlieordinoo'  tinhtfutU.  which  hfta  been  lotnllitAry 
VM  for  ctntui  lc«.  cuusints  of  n  uLDViuiB.tck  o(  eliiUfe-at^ii 
■hRuc,  tilled  with  m.>iiibu:.llljle  Hiid  illimiiu^aiUi;  CiJUi- 
pofliUoii.  It  i-s  used  for  llylitiiiu  up  workfl  in  B\eges. 
and  alBo  turdifc  veiiiiB  tlie  posaioii  uf  aii  enemy;  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  cli;in.'ed  with  a  ehell  to  prevent  its 
b«iu)(n]>iirwiched, 'uxt  is  tired  frutii  a i iece i>f  orduauee. ' 
—knignt  ■  Did.  Mnihani-rs. 

light-barrel,  s.  An  empty  barrel,  pierced 
with  liitles,  and  tilled  with  tarred  shavinys,  to 
light  lip  a  bleach, 

light-boat,  s.  A  vessel  carrying  a  warn- 
ing light.    [Light-ship.] 

light-due,  s.  A  due  or  toll  on  ships  sail- 
ing i"  certain  waters  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  li^lits  in  those  waters. 

light-house»  8.     [TjGiiTnocrsE.] 

light-port,  s. 

Shi}i-biiihl. :    An   opening  in  a  ship's  side, 

Srovidi-d  with  a  glazed  lid  or  cover.    Somc- 
nies  called  a  scuttle. 

light-ship,  s.    A  vessel  moored  in  the 

vicinity  of  a  d;ingeious  shoal  or  headland, 
and  carrying  al')ft  a  warning  light,  varying  in 
Chaiacter,  so  as  to  aftbrd  an  indic;ition  of 
position  to  passing  vessels. 

light-TTOOd,  s.  The  knots  and  resinous 
parts  Iff  iiiite-trees.     (American.) 

ight  (gh  silent),  *  lyght,  a.  &  adv.    [A.S. 

U6ht ;  c"gn.  with  Dut.  lint ;  Iccl.  Itttr ;  U.m. 

Ut ;  Sw.  Idtt ;  Goth,  leihts  ;  Gcr.  leicJU  ;  51.  II. 

Ger.  Uhte;  O.  H.  Ger.  lihti,  liht ;  Lat.  levis.] 

A,  As  (ufjective: 

1.  Not  iK'avy ;  not  having  much  weight ;  of 
little  weight. 

2.  Not  burdensome ;  easy  to  be  borne,  car- 
ried, or  lifted. 

"A  king  that  would  not  fffcl  hU  crown  too  Iieavy 
muBt  wear  it  every  duy  ;  hut  if  ho  think  It  too  /(//if, 
be  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  It  ia  made."— flucc-ii; 
E»$ayt:  Of  a  King. 

3.  Not  afflictive  or  oppressive;  easy  to  be 
borne  or  endured  :  ns,  a  light  grief. 

4.  Not  heavy  in  amount :  as,  The  taxes  are 
light. 

5.  Not  difficult ;  easy  to  be  performed  ;  re- 
quiring 111  tie  .strength  or  exertion. 

"Well  iih-Mi'd  were  all  his  frletidii.  the  t(uik  vajiUijht. 
Tiic  lathwr,  uiuLlJ'-r.  dnu^iitrr.  tuey  invito." 

Urt/Umi:  Theodore  i  llunoria.'HT. 

6.  Not  of  weight  or  importance ;  of  no 
moment ;  slight,  unimportant. 

"  Scfinoth  it  to  yon  a  light  thing  to  be  a  kintc's  Kon> 
In-law?"— I  Samitvl  xvlli.  23. 

7.  Nnt  heavy  or  oppressive  on  the  stomach  ; 
easy  of  dig<-sti(m  :  as,  light  fi>..d. 

8.  Not  heavily  armed  ;  armed  with  light, 
ire;i])ona. 

"  Pautu«  BachltliiR,  with  a  company  of  Uyht  home- 
men,  lay  cloio  in  aiiihimh  In  a  citivcnlcut  i>lace  fur 
that  jiuri'OH."— A'no^//i  :  UUt.  of  Turket. 

9.  Not  heavily  laden  ;  not  having  a  heavy 
load  or  caigo. 

10.  Unencumbered,  unembarrassed  ;  free  of 
Impediments. 

11.  Active,  nimble,  quick. 

"  Aaahcl  was  aj  Ught  ot  fout  k»  a  wild  roe."— 3  Bam.  W.  IS. 

12.  Not  dense,  not  gross,  n{)t  thick  ;  Ihfn. 

"Light  fiimra  ftre  mnry.  ([tom*t  funira  aro  iwil." 

hryUrn  .   Vix-K  *  t^x.  820. 

13.  Loose,  sandy  ;  not  comi>act :  as,  a  light 
•oil. 

14.  Not  of  legal  weight ;  below  the  ntandard 
weight :  as,  a  light  sovert^ign. 

15.  Etnphiyid  In  or  nclapled  for  light  or 
easy  work     as,  a  light  potter. 

16.  Wtititing    In     solidity    or     fttendlness; 


trifling;  indulging  in   or  exhibiting  levity; 
frivolous.     (Jualijrs  ix.  5.) 

17.  Characterized  by  levity  or  frivolity ; 
frivolous. 

"  111  the  light  langiuiKC  of  au  Idle  court, 
They  murmured  at  their  master'a  luiig  delay.' 

Scott :  liiiofi  of  Don  lloderl^,  4. 

18.  Easily  influenced  ;  unsettled,  irresolute, 
volatile,  Ilckie  :  us,  a  light  niiud. 

*  19.   Wanton,  unchaste. 

"  A  light  wife  dutli  make  a  lienvy  huBbnml." 

Hhukesy..'  Merchant  of  ymiee.Y. 

20.  Cheerful,  niciTy  ;  in  gttod  spiiits. 

"  A  light  heait  Uvea  long.  *— S/mA«p. ;  Looe'i  Labour't 
Loit,  V.  i 

21.  Having  a  sensationof  dizziness  or  giddi- 
ness ;  dizzy,  giddy  :  as.  My  heatl  is  Uykt. 

22.  Not  in  one's  senses  ;  deranged. 

"  Is  he  not  light  of  brain  ?'     Sluikctp. :  Othelto,  iv.  L 

23.  Not  heavy  in  appearance. 

"The  church  at  Waldeu  ia  one  of  the  Kghtctt  and 
most  l«nuti(ul  parish  churches  I  have  Been."— Ua/- 
pole :  Anecdotes  of  i'aintitig,  vol.  IL.  cli.  i. 

24.  Gay,  airy.  (Byron:  Childe Harold,  ii.  10.) 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Lightly,  cheaply. 

^  (1)  To  make  light  of:  To  treat  or  regard  as 
of  little  or  no  moment;  to  disregard,  to  slight. 

"  But  they  made  light  qf  It,  and  went  their  ways."— 
Matthew  xxii.  b. 

(2)  To  set  light  by :  To  undervalue,  to  despise. 

light-armed,  a.  Not  armed  with  heavy 
Weui'ons.    (6cotl :  liokehy,  ii.  12.) 

*  light-brain,  s.  An  empty-headed  per- 
son ;  one  who  is  weak-minded. 

light -brained,  a.  Weak  of  intellect; 
weak-iuindcd. 

light- brigade,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  brit;;ide  composed  of  three  or  more 
regiments  of  Hussars,  or,  as  they  were  for- 
nuTly  teimed.  Light  Dnigoons.  The  "Light 
Division"  in  the  i'eiiinsular  Warwussimilaily 
constituted,  being  formed  of  regiments  of  Light 
Infantry  (q.v.). 

light-cavalry,  5. 

jUiY.  .•  The  lightest  equipped  of  the  mounted 
troops.  Tho  cavalry  of  the  Vniteil  States  is  all 
light.  In  the  British  army  the  Light  Cavalry 
Consists  of  th'^  Hussar  regiments,  armed  with 
fiwurd  and  cjiiljim-. 

light-engine,  s. 

Mail. :  An  engine  running  alone,  'Without 
any  carriages  or  waggons  to  draw. 

light-equation,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  coiTection  required  when  cal- 
culating the  time  of  the  eclii>so  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  to  allow  for  the  time  which  light 
requires  to  pass  from  the  planet  to  the  ob- 
server's eye. 

light-fingered,  a.  Dexterous  in  ste.il- 
ing:  given  to  thieving.  (A  term  especially 
applied  to  pickpockets.) 

*  light-foot,  a.  .t  s. 

A,  As  adj. :  Nimble  of  foot ;  active. 

"  Some  light-foot  friend  iioat  to  tho  Puko  of  Norfolk. ' 
.Shuketp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  *. 

B.  Assnbsl.  :  Venison. 

*  light-footed,  a.  Speedy,  active,  nimbh-. 
light  handed,  a. 

Nuut.  :  A  term  apilied  toa  ship  when  short 
of  hvr  proper  complement  of  men;  Bborl- 
haiided. 

light  horse,  s. 

Mil. :  Liglil-itinied  cavalry, 

light -horseman,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  light-urmi  (1  cavalry  soldier. 

Light-horsenian  fish : 

Ichfh. :  Ephippus,  a  genus  of  SquamipeDnoa. 
found  in  America,  Lidia,  &c. 

light-infantry,  s. 

Mil. :  A  body  of  iiifuntry  formerly  speciiilly 
tmined  for  skirmishing  and  rapid  ev<tUUious 
now  a  mere  title,  all  regiments  being  diiUed 
on  the  same  Nystein 

light-loggud,   a.     Light-footed,  active, 

niiiiMr. 

light-red,  a.    Of  a  pale-red  colour. 

J.ighlrrd  silver : 

Min.  :  The  same  as  PtlouflTITK  (q.V.). 

light  spirited,  a.  Having  light  or 
cberrltd  spiriit  .  nay.  merry. 


light-weight,  a. 

sporting : 

1,  A  horse  which  carries  a  light  weight; 
also  a  jockey  who  rides  at  a  very  low  weight. 

2.  In  boxing,  a  lioxer  below  a  lixed  standard 
weight,  generally  eight  stone, 

light-winged,  a.  Having  light  or  swift 
wings  ;  volatile.    (Sluikesp. :  Otltetio,  I.  3.) 

Ught  (2)  (gh  silent),  «.    [Lights.] 

Ught  (1)  (gh  silent),  v,t  &  i.    [Liobt  (1),  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kindle ;  to  set  fire  to ;  to  set  on  fire  ; 
to  set  burning  ;  to  ignite. 

"Oft  men  tAi>cr  In  my  study.  Luclas: 
When  iL  Is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here." 

Shaketp.  •  JiUiiu  Ceuar.  LL  1. 

2.  To  fill  With  light ;  to  overspread  with 
light;  to  illuminate.  (Usvmlly  followed  by  tij>.) 

"  In  the  fVfninif  cvi-ry  window  from  Whit«cUaiiel 
to  Piccadilly  yiaalightcd  up."—Slacaulay:  lliat.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

3.  To  conduct  or  guide  with  a  light ;  to 
show  or  point  out  the  way  to  by  means  of  a 
light :  as.  To  light  a  person  to  his  room. 

B.  Jntransitive : 

1.  To  become  filled  oroverspread  with  light; 
to  brighten  up:  as,  His  countenance  iiy/(/i^(/  np. 

2.  To  show  the  way  by  a  light ;  to  point  out 
the  road  ;  to  direct. 

"  A  heam  that  falls 
Fresh  from  the  pure  Klauce  u(  thmc  eye. 
LighiiiKj  UieleruiLy.  CiiJiaw.    ^f<Mid.) 

-  light  (2),  •  Ughf -en  (gh  silent;,  *  liht-en, 

V.t.  ^  I.      [LlOUT,  a.J      [LiGHTiCN  (2).J 

A.  Trans. ;  To  make  light ;  to  lighten  or 
ease  ot  a  burden. 

"And  luauy  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lorx], 
\V  iUe  oir  tlie  liclda  with  BUidelcis  fury  roUa.' 

I'opa:  Homer;  liiadxi.iiA, 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  vehicle; 
to  alight,  to  dismount.  (Followed  by  t^uum, 
ojf,  orjrom.) 

■■  He  tigh-'ed  dovn  bom  the  chariot  to  meet  him."— 
S  Hiiija  V.  -21. 

2.  To  stoop,  as  from  flight ;  to  settle,  to 

rest.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

3.  To  come  to  or  upon  by  chance  ;  to  chance 
upon  ;  to  happen  to  lind  or  meet  with. 

"  And  he  lijhtcd  upon  a  cert.iin  place,  aud  tarried 
there  all  niglit.'-OVHMw  xxviil.  11. 

*  4.  To  fall  or  come  by  chance. 

"  You  are  light  Intu  my  \Mnda."—Shaketp.  :  FrrlcflMk 

Iv.  2. 

%  To  light  along  a  rope  or  sail : 
Naut. :  To  help  in  hauling  it  along. 

lighf-en  (gk  silent)  (1),  "light-en-en,  v.u 

Si  t.     [a.S.  leohtan  =  to  iUuniiii;ac,  fiom  Uohi 
=  light  (q.V.).  j 
A.    Intran:iitive: 

1,  To  become  light  or  more  light  ;  to 
brighten.     (I'vpc:  Homer;  Odyssvy  xviii,  215.) 

2,  To  give  out  hghtnings;  to  flash. 

"Thi.t  dreadful  night, 
Thnt  thunders.  Uahteiu.  o|ien»Br.ivc«.  and  i-oaw, 
Aadoth  tlio  Mod.  HhaJietp.:  Juiiu*  Vatar,  LC 

S.  To  shine  out ;  to  flush. 

'•  Far  other  Klorlea  U-jhtm  from  thy  faca." 

I'ope :  Homer;  Ot/^tify  xvL  IMk 

•  B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  light  or  bright ;  to  illuminate, 
to  light  up. 

"  Clad  In  anus  that  U'lhtened  all  the  strand.* 

l'vi,e:  Homer;  Uiud  xWi.  318. 

2.  To  enlighten ;  to  illuminate  with  know- 
ledge. 

"The  Lord  lighten  theo;  thou  art  a  groat  l(iol.*'-> 

Shiikefp.  :  3  Uenrg  JV.,  11.  1. 

3.  To  flush  out,  like  lightning.  (Shakfip.: 
Richard  U.,  iii.  2.) 

light -9n  (gh  silent)  (2),  lygbt-oyn. '  Uht- 

on,  i.(.  &  t.    [LiuHT,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  lighter  or  less  heavy  ;  to  redaot 
In  weight. 

2.  To  rvliovoof  a  corlidn  ninoiint  of  weight 
or  burden:  lu*.  To  lighten  a  ship  of  her  caigu; 
to  tiidoiul. 

■'  Th"  marlnori  wer«  afraid,  and  cast  forth  tho  wart« 
thai  wen'  In  the  ship  Imu  ihe  ava,  lo  Itghttn  U  of 
tliom, — fonah  I.  T. 

n.  To  niiiko  Ipm  honvy,  griovouB,  or  bunion- 

(tome. 

"  How  oft  soc'tT  thp  lask 
Of  truant  reree-  halh  Uahtened  (travrr  carr." 

Scnft  ■   h«n  Ito.ltrifk.     (lulro.) 


bSll.  l>^;  p^t,  \S^\\  oat,  felt  choms.  9hin.  bon^h;  go.  ^om;  thin,  fhls;  sin,  af :  expeot,  ^enophon.  e^lst.     ph  -  ^ 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion«    slon  ^  shiin ;  -t-lon,  -flon  ==  sh<in.    -oious,  -tloua,  -slons  -  shOs.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  ->  b^l.  doL 
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lightening— lightning 


•  4.  To  cheer,  to  exhilarate. 

"A  trusty  villain,  very  oft. 
Wken  I  am  dull  with  care  aiid  ueUucholy, 
Ltffht^ru  iny  hiioiotir  with  bi»  merry  jest  " 

tihukt^tp.  .'  Comedy  of  HrrorSt  i.  S. 

B*  Inirans. :  To  alight,  to  settle. 
"  Let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  lu." — Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

light'- en -ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  far.,  a.,  &  s. 
[LlOHTEN  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  £  adj. :  (See  the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lnng. :  The  act  of  brightening  up ; 
the  state  of  becoming  brighter. 

2.  Metal. :  Tlie  peculiar  bi  ightneas  of  silver 
at  the  moment  when  the  maximum  of  purity  is 
attained. 

"The  momect  whea  the  oxidation  of  the  lead  ceases, 
and  when  couaequeutly  the  cupeLLitiou  is  fioished,  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  :ippe!\raiir-e  cnlled  lightening." — 
Jieyntiult.  in  Knights  liictionari/  of  Jlechania. 

Hght'-er  {gh  silent)  (1),  s.  [Eng.  light  (1),  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  lights:  as,  a 
liim\t'lighter ;  spfcif.,  a  torcli  or  electroplioius 
for  lighting  gas  ;  an  allumette  for  lighting 
lamps  or  candles. 

"  This  famous  letter  which  Sir  Blaise 
lias  twlated  to  a  li:jfiter  a'lsently 
To  fire  Byrne  holy  taper  with. 

E.  B.  Brouming :  Aurora  Leigh,  vtii. 

light' -er  igh  silent)  (2),  s.  [Dut.  ligtcr,  from 
ligt=  li^rht,  light,  not  heavy.     [Light,  a.] 

1,  A  barge  for  transporting  merchandise  and 
stores,  on  rivers  and  canals,  over  bars,  and  to 
and  frum  vessels  moored  in  a  stream,  or  where 
they  cannot  be  laden  from  or  dischai^ed  ou  to 
a  whurf  or  pier  alongside. 

*'  He  climbed  a  stranded  lighter's  height." 

Pope:  DuTtci'td,  ii.  3ST. 

2.  A  craft  for  taking  a  part  of  the  bimJen  of 
a  vessel  to  assist  it  over  shoal  places. 

lighter-screw,  s. 

ilitling:  A  screw  for  adjusting  the  relative 
distances  of  the  runner  and  bedstone.  The 
runner  rests  on  a  spindle,  which  is  supported 
on  a  bridge-tree  ;  the  lighter  screw  raises  and 
lowers  the  latter. 

•  light-er  i'jh  silent),  v.t.    [Lighter  (2).]   To 

coii\L'y  in  a  lighter. 

lighterage  (as  lit'-er-ig),  5.  [Eng.  lighter 
C-J.  s.  ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  unloading  into  lighters. 

2.  The  charges  paid  for  unloading  into  and 
transport  in  lighters. 

light' -er-man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lighter  (2), 
s.  ;  and  vian'.]  A  man  emjtloyed  on  a  lighter ; 
one  who  navigates  or  manages  a  lighter. 

light-foof-e-se  (.gh  silent),  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat. 
lightfo6l(ia) ;  I^at,  feni.  pi.  atlj.  suff.  -ca:.\ 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Campanalacese  (q.v.) 

lighi-foot'-i-a  (oh  silent),  s.  [Named  after 
the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  author  of  the  first 
Flora  Scotica.] 

Bot. :  The  tyr-ical  genus  of  the  tribe  Light- 
footeae  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  small  shrubs  from 
tlie  Cape. 

•  light'-ful  (gh  silent),  *  Ugt-fol.  a.  [Eng. 
light  (l\s.;/id{I).] 

1.  Full  of  light. 

"If  thlu  iye  be  6ym|>lo  al  thl  bodi  scbal  be  UghtfuZ." 
—Wycliffe:  JJcuthewvu 

2.  Glorious. 

**  The  lightfut  Ark.  God's  Bwred  cabinet." 

Syleester;  The  Caplaines.  1^. 

3.  Joyous,  joyfuL 

"Tho'  my  heart  was  lightful  and  Joyous," — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  I'rogrets,  pL  ii. 

light -head-ed  (gh  silent),  a,  [Eng.  ligkt^  a., 
and  hrnded.] 

*  1.  Unsteady,  loose,  thoughtless,  irresolute, 
fickle. 


2.  Disordered  in  tlxe  head  ;  dizzj',  giddy. 

light'-  head  -  ed  -  ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
lightheaded;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  lightheaded. 

"  Nor  be  tmiispoTtert  with  a  kind  of  li'jhiheadedneu." 
-~Puller:  Abel  Rediviout.    {  Workji.  ii.  aiT.J 

Ughthearted  (as  lit'-hart-ed),  a,  [Eng. 
light,  a.,  and  hearted.]  Having  a  light  heart ; 
tKQ  from  care  or  anxiety ;  gay,  merry,  cheerful. 

"  A  youth,  liijhrhearted  and  content, 
1  wander  through  the  wurld." 

tongfellov:  Txdo  Locks  qf  Bair. 


lightheartedly  (as  Ut'-hart-ed-ly)»  adv. 

[Eng.  Ughiliearted ;  -ly.]  In  a  lighthearted 
manner  ;  cheerfully,  gaily  ;  with  a  light  heart. 

lightheartedness(as  lit'-hart-ed-ness)^ 

s.  [Eng.  lighthearted  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lighthearted  ;  cJieerfulness, 
gaiety  ;  freedom  from  care  or  anxiety. 

*  light' -heeled  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  a., 
and  ]tf£kd.] 

1.  Lit. :  Quick  in  walking  or  running  ;  light- 
footed,  active,  nnnble. 

"  Lightheel'd  Mercuries."         Byron  :  Beppo,  x\l. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Loose  in  character ;  dissolute. 
(HaULweU.) 

light'-house  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light,  s.,  and 
house  ]  .A.  lottytowerorotherstructure. erected 
at  the  entrant  e  of  a  harbour,  or  at  sonieinijior- 
taiit  or  dangerous  part  of  a  coast,  and  liavnig 
a  strong  light  at  the  top,  to  guide  vessels  and 
warn  them  of  danger.  Originally  they  were 
lighted  up  with  fires,  but  now  oil,' gas,  and,  in 
a  lew  cases,  electricity  are  u.sed,  the  power  of 
the  light  being  increased  by  the  adojition  of 
glass  reflectors,  lenses,  and  prisms.  [Catop- 
tric, Dioptric] 

liighthonse  Board,  a.  a  branch  of 
the  United  States  Tre;isury  Department  charged 
with  tlie  supervision  of  our  lifrhthouse  syetem. 
Itcunsistaof  three  clTilian^  three  naval  officers 
and  three  army  officers  (of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers). 

llght'-iiig  (gh  silentX  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Light 
(1),  i'.J 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  std}stantlve : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  igniting  or  illu- 
minating with  a  light. 

2.  Metal.  :  Heating  metal  and  allo\ving  it  to 
cool  gradually  ;  annealing.  The  term  is  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  heating  after  hammering 
or  rolling,  to  restore  ductility. 

light'-keep-er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light  (1), 
s.,  and  keeper.]    The  keeper  of  a  lighthouse. 

*  light'-legged  (gh  silent),  o.  [Eng.  light,  a., 
and  legged.]     Active,  nimble,  liglit-fooled. 

"  Lighilegged  Pas  has  got  the  middle  epnxx.'— Sidney. 

light -less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  s. ;  less.] 
Destitute  of  light;  not  giving  liglit;  dark, 

"T\ielightle$s  fire. 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aajiire," 

:ihnketp.  :  Rape  of  LuerecB,  4. 

lighf-1^  (Sih  silent),  •  ligt-U,  adv.  [Eng. 
light,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  weight. 

2.  Without  deei'  impression  ;  slightljt 

"  The  soft  1  Jeas  of  the  dieer/ul  note, 
Lightly  received,  were  easily  forgoL" 

Prior.     (Todd.) 

3.  Not  grievously ;  slightly. 

"He  lightly  afflicted  the  laud  of  Zebulun  and  the 
land  tif  >aphtali.' — /jaiaAiiL.  L 

i.  Easily  ;  mthout  much  meaning  or  im- 
portance ;  in  a  light,  trifling  manner. 

"  One  wfalle  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babes." 

Wortinoorth  :  Excuriiom.  bit.  L 

5.  Readily,  easily ;  without  sufficient  cause 
or  reason. 

"  with  tears  not  lightly  shed.  * 

S}iakeip.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  IL  3. 

6.  Without  careful  thought  or  consideration 

"The  speech  of  a  miuister  in  replying  to  the  words 
of  a  toast  c-muot  be  eo  lightly  cilticised-"— rime*, 
How  10.  1S75. 

7.  i^imbly,  easily,  swiftly. 

•'  Bowling  lightly  a,\oii^  thesmoothroad  to  Millcote." 
— C.  Bronte  :  Jane  Eyre,  cU.  xxiv. 

8.  Without  dejection  ;  cheerfully,  gaily, 

"  Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly." 

ahakcsp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  Iv.  14, 

9.  Not  chastely ;  wantonly,  frivolously ; 
with  levity  :  as.  To  behave  lightly. 

10.  Not  highly ;  not  as  of  importance  or 
moment. 

"I  weigh  It  lightly." 

bTuzkesp.  :  Richard  Iff..  Ill  L 

•  11,  Commonly,  usually,  generally. 

"  Short  sutmuers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring." 

ShaJicsp. :  Jiichani  ill.,  ilL  1. 

light'-ly  (y/^  silent),  v.t.  [Lightly,  adv.]  To 
slight ;  to  treat  slightingly,  or  with  contempt 

or  neglect.    (Si-otoh.) 

"  It's  l*est  no  to  lightly  them  that  have  that  char. 
»cteT."— Scott  :    Waetrrley,  ch.  Ixvi. 

*  light'-man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light  (1)  s., 
and  man.]     A  linknian  (q.v.). 


light-zmnd'ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  UgtU 
and  mi}ided.]  Unsettled  iu  mind ;  fickle, 
unsteady,  volatile,  frivolous,  mercurial, 
hasty  of  judgment. 


light'-ness  (gh  silent)  (1)  s.  [Eng.  light,  s. ; 
■ness.)  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  light; 
freedom  from  or  absence  of  darkness  ;  fair- 
ness ;  absence  of  intensity  of  colour. 

"Diirke  was  that  place,  hut  after  lightneut 
I  aawe  a  lite."  Chtiui:er  :  Aueinbly  of  Fowlt. 

Ughf -ness  (gh  silent)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  light,  a  s 
-ness.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  light ;  want 
of  weight ;  levity. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  being  burdensome, 
op]tressive,  or  grievous. 

3.  Agility,  activity,  nimbleues.s. 

*  4.  Inconstancy  ;  want  of  steadineaa  ; 
fickleness,  vacillation. 

"  Such  ia  tbe  lightness  of  yon  cominon  Dieu.* 

SAdifcfap. .  J  //enrg  I/.,  UL  L 

*  5.  Wantonness,  levity,  uunhastity,  light 
conduct. 

"Canitb« 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  aeoM 
Than  womana  lijMnen  I' 

Shakrsp. :  Measure  for  Measure.  IL  % 

*  6.  Want  of  tliought  or  care  ;  thoughtlen- 
ness. 

"  He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man. 
As  Uud's  ambassador,  the  grand  coiicems 
Of  jud..meiit  and  of  merer,  should  beware 
Of  lightnrts  iu  his  si^eech. '     Coufper :  Task^  UL  4«L 

*  7.  Mental  derangement. 
8.  Giddiness,  dizziness. 

IL  Art :  Freedom  from  heaviness  or  clmBi- 
ness. 

%  Volatility,  fiightiness,  and  giddiness  are 
degrees  of  lightness,  which  rise  in  signification 
on  one  anuther;  volatility  being  more  than 
lightness,  and  the  others  more  tlian  volatility: 
lightness  and  volatility  are  defects  as  they 
relate  to  age ;  those  only  who  ought  to  be 
serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be  light  or  volatile. 


[Eng.  lighUn  (1),  v,  ; 


Ughf -nmg  (gh  silent), 

-UUJ.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

"  Hi^h  on  his  helm  celrstiiil  lightnings  plaj. 
His  beamy  shield  emita  a  living  raj'."* 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  IHad  v.  CL 

"*  2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  flashing  or  brightening 
up ;  a  flash. 

"  The  mimic  Area  of  ocean  glow. 
Those  lightnings  of  the  wave." 

Saja  :  Lord  of  the  files.  L  SI. 

IL  E/ec(.<£'A/e(eor.;Thedaz2liiigliglitemitted 
by  a  large  spark  darting  from  clouds  charged 
witli  electricity.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the 
at:nosphere  it  is  white,  in  the  uj^per  one  some- 
what violet,  as  is  the  spark  of  an  electrical 
niachiiie  iu  a  vacuum.  It  does  not  uniformly 
take  the  zigzag  form  conventionally  repre- 
sented The  writer  has  seen  it  descend  to  the 
earth  in  a  bluish  stream  by  a  series  nf  curvea. 
Again,  he  has  seen  it  like  a  sharp  and  rugged 
antler  standing  upright,  and  across  it  a  line  of 
gleaming  circUs  like  a  series  of  huge  golden 
coins  or  a  string  of  illuminated  beads,  and 
other  forms.  In  the  upper  regions  of  the  sky, 
where  the  air  is  rarelied,  it  tends  to  take  the 
form  of  sheet-lightning,  sumetirues  called  heat 
lightning,  in  the  lower  regions  it  becomes  more 
cuiiceutiated  and  moves  in  lines.  As  a  rule 
lightning  strikes  objects  from  aliove,  though 
occasionally  ascending  lightning  has  been 
seen.  The  loftiest  buildings  are  most  in 
danger  from  its  eflects,  and  so  are  tall  trees, 
especially  oaks  and  elms  ;  tlie  resin  of  pines, 
interfering  with  their  eUiciency  as  conductors, 
makes  them  more  safe.  When  it  sinks  deeply 
into  the  ground,  it  sometimes  vitrifies  the 
rocks,  producing  fulgurites.  [FuLGURiTE.i 
Light  travels  wth  such  speed  that  a  flash  is 
seen  the  instant  it  occurs.  Thunder,  which 
is  shni'ly  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  takes 
about  live  seconds  to  travel  a  mile,  hence  the 
distance  of  any  flash,  followed  by  tlumder, 
may  be  calculated.  If  a  mile  distant,  the 
danger  is  but  slight. 

Ughtnisg-arrester.  s. 

Tekg. :  A  contrivan-i.'  used  in  telegraphy 
for  guarding  a.L';iiiist  pas.sage  of  atmospheric 
electricity  tlirongh  the  instruments.  The 
line  wires  are  attached  to  a  plate  of  brass, 
usually  serrated  on  the  under  side.  This 
plate  rests  upon  another  plate  connected  with 


ffite,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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the  gniumi,  the  two  bein^'  separated  by  a  thin 
layer  of  m&ulatiug  mate-rial. 

lightning- conductor,  s. 

Elect.  £  Mech. :  An  api'liauce  designed  to 
protect  a  building  and  itii  iuinatea  against 
destruction  or  damage  by  lit'litning.  It  wits 
invented  by  Benj.iinin  Franklin  in  1755.  In 
genenil  an  iron  rod  rises  veitieally  from  the 
roof  of  tlie  building  which  it  is  designed  to 
protect.  Its  height  is  from  six  to  ten  teet,  its 
thic'liness  at  tlio  liase  ttto  or  three  inclies. 
Ita  to|)  is  of  platinunt  or  gilded  copper.  Froiu 
the  rod  runs  a  wire  cord,  or  a  bar  of  iron,  to 
the  ground,  terminating  in  general  in  rauiilica- 
tions  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  below  tlie 
surface,  in  many  cases  in  a  welL  Contrary  to 
the  popular  opinion,  the  electric  movement 
along  the  lightning-conductor  and  rod  is  from 
the  ground  to  the  sky,  not  from  the  sky  to 
the  ground.  It  tends  to  neutialise  the  con- 
trary electricity  of  ]»assing  thunder-clou<ls, 
aud  prevent  them  from  tla:ihing  their  lightning 
forth  ;  if  not  potent  enough  to  do  this,  and 
the  rod  is  itself  struck,  it  conducts  the  ehe- 
tricity  to  the  ground,  Metallic  roofs,  gutters, 
Ac,  slinuld  be  connected  with  the  lightning- 
rod,  otherwise  lateral  disi/harges  may  occur. 
A  liglttriing-rod  protects  an  area  on  the  roof 
haviii^'  a  radius  of  twice  its  height. 

lightning- discharger,  5. 

Teieg. :  A  contrivance  to  protect  telegraphic 
mpparatus  from  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
electricity  passing  over  the  wires. 

*  lightning-glance,  s  A  very  rapid 
glance  or  flasii  of  the  eye. 

lightning-rod,  «. 

E!':-:t.  (t  Mech. :  A  rod  in  contact  with  a 
liglitning-fonductor  (q.v.). 

lightning-spectrum,  s. 

Optics,  tfc. ;  The  spectrum  of  a  lightning- 
flash. 

lightning -tube.  s.    [Foloorite.! 

tight-room  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  and 
room.] 

Naiit. :  A  small  chamber  next  to,  or  Isolated 
from,  tliu  m;igazine.  'I'liu  latter  receives  its 
light  through  a  ghujs  partition  between  tlie 
two  ehamljera. 

lights  ('jh  silent),  s.pi.  ILigdt,  a. J  Tlic  or- 
gans ot  breatliing,  called  in  man  lungs  (^.v.)- 

lighi  snip,  a.  A  Teasel  with  a  warning 
light  moored  in  a  position  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  or  the  nature  of  the  bottom  would 
render  the  building  of  a  lighthouse  unadvis- 
able  or  impracticable. 

"light'-some  (gh  silent),   *light-Bum,  a. 

(Eng.  lighC,  a,;  -ito»u:.J 

1,  Luminous,  light,  not  dark,  not  obscure, 
blight. 

2.  Gay,  cheerful,  airy,  exhilaratiug. 

*llght'-some-l^  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Kng.  light- 
sojtu- ;  -ncsA.  j     In  a  lightsome  manner. 

"He  (-jr.-Ullfth  CltrlBl  more  UykUomrly  iind  lively 
tbaii  nil  tbo  rcsL'— A'u(f,i/A ;  Jlitt.  WorUl.Xtk.  U.,  cli. 
xvU..  J  a. 

*lighf-Some-ne8S(i//i  silent),  »,  [Eng.  light- 
some: -'ic&s.J 

1.  The  quality  or  et'it«  of  being  lightsome  ; 
luuiiuobity,  brightness,  akseucu  of  darkness. 

"It  la  to  our  atiiioN]j|icrc  Mint  tlie  variety  of  colour^ 
which  KIQ  i«iliiUii  on  tho  itkle*.  tliu  UghUotnenca  ol 
our  nlr  niid  tho  twilight,  nro  ov/iu^r—VUcj/m:  J-ftUo- 
tOfhical  Priiicipiet. 

2.  Cheerfulness,  gaiety,  merriment,  levity. 

Qght'-wood  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lights  a., 
and  wiKul.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Acacia  Afelanoxylon  ;  (2)  Cerato- 
petalxtin.  Agallochujiu 

'light'-i?  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  b.  ;  -i/.l 
Full  of  liglit. 

"If  tlilu  yglio  be  ayiuiilo,  al  tht  lK>ili  KhaWMtighty." 

l!^-!-dn,  «.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat  lig(ea);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  lulj.  NUlf.  -idie.J 

Kntom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  or  tribo 
Geometrfna.  The  antennte  are  nli^htly  jmbea- 
cent  In  both  sexes,  theabdonien  rather  slender, 
the  anterior  wings  oblong  narrow,  the  pns. 
tcriorones  rounded.  Only  one  British  species. 

iign  (g  silent),  a.  [Lionum.]  Posseased  of 
wood,  wno.iy.  (Used  only  in  the  subjohied 
compound.) 


Ugn-aloes,  s.  j>{. 

1.  The  fragrant  wood  of  Alocxylum  AgaU 
lochuTtu    (Numbers  xxiv.  6.)    [Aoalloch.] 

2.  Aquilaria  Agallocha. 
•lignage  (as  lin'-Xg),  s.    [Line\oe.] 
*ligne,  'lignee,  5.    ]Fr.]    Lineage,  descent. 

(L/t((l/C€r.) 

lig'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ii^/i^ua  =  wooden,  from 
lignum  =  wood  ;  Ital.  ligneo.]  Made  or  con- 
sisting of  wood  ;  resembling  or  of  the  nature 
of  Wood  ;  wooden. 

"  It  inny  be  they,  being  of  a.  more  Hgntma  nnture, 
wlU  liicuriKimto  with  tue  tree  Itsetl.  — Socon.'  Aor. 
Hist.,  {  604, 

*  lig-nif'-er-ous,  a.      [Lat.  /iVni/er  =  pro- 

liuciiig  wood  ;  lignxivi  =  wood  ;  fero  ^  to  bear  ; 
and  Lug.  a(|j.  sutf.  -ous ;  Fr.  ligni/crc.\  Tro- 
ducing  or  yielding  wood. 

*  llg-ni-f  i-ca'-tion,  $.  [Lat.  lignum  =  wood, 
and  J'acio  ~  to  make  ;  Fr.  Ugnijication.]  The 
act  or  process  of  lignifying  ;  the  state  of  be- 
coming lignilied ;  tli.e  state  or  process  of  be- 
coming converted  into  wood  or  a  ligneous 
substance. 

*  lig'-nJ-form,  a.  [Lat.  lignum  =  wood,  and 
/••rma  =  lorni,  appearance;  Fr.  ligniJoniu\] 
Resembling  wood  ;  of  the  appearance  of  wood. 

*  Ug'-ni-fy,  v.t.  &  t.     [Lat.  lignum  —  wood  ; 

Eng.  suit,  -fy  ;  Fr.  se  lignijier.] 

A.  Tmn^. :  To  convert  or  change  into  wood 
era  ligneous  substance. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  converted  into  wood. 

lig'-nin,  lig'-nme, s.  (Lat. ?Ji7(fium)=  wood; 

■in;  -iiie.\ 

Chem.  :  A  substance  at  one  time  considered 
to  be  allied  to  cellulose,  but  now  regaixied  as 
identicjil  with  it.  It  is  the  form  of  cellulose 
which  exists  in  the  state  of  greatest  aggrega- 
tion, and  is  represented  by  woody  fibre  gcner- 
ally.    [Cellulose.J 

*  0g-ni-per'-dous,  a.  [Lat.  lignum  =  wood  ; 
2'e?'(/o  =  to  destroy,  and  Kng.  adj.  sulV. -0Ji5.]  JJe- 
structive  of  wood.  (Aiipliud  to  certain  insects.) 

Ug'-nite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  lignites;  from  lignum 
=  wood,  and  sutl".  -itcs  (Min.).} 

Min.  &Gcol. :  Wood-coal ;  fossil-wood,  gener- 
ally of  tertiary  age,  converted  into  a  kind  of 
coal.  It  IS  usually  dull  or  brownish-black,  aud 
has  not  the  glistening  lustre  of  carboniferous 
coal.  Occiisionally  it  is  pitch  black.  As  the 
nanie  lignite  ini[ilics,  it,  as  a  rule,  retains  tho 
form  and  asjiect  of  tlie  original  wood.  It  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than 
wood  does.  If  decomposition  50  on,  it  dis- 
charges carburetted  hydrogen  and  Deconies 
changed  into  common  or  bituminous  coal. 
The  jdants  constituting  it  are  mostly exogens, 
and  therefore  more  highly  organised  than  the 
cryptogams  of  the  carboniferous  coal.  Tliero 
are  bods  of  enormous  area  in  several  of  tho 
"Western  States,  tliougli  rarely  thick  euough  to 
bo  of  uuich  value  as  coal  producers. 

lig-nit'-ic,  d.  [Eng. /i(7nif(e);  •tc]  Contain- 
ing or  resembling  lignite;  of  the  nature  of 
lignite. 

Ugultic-seiios,  s. 

Geul. :  A  term  applied  in  North  America  to 
a  series  of  beds  resting  on  Creticeous  rocks, 
and  overlaid  by  Eocene.  Probably  it  is  the 
nppennost  member  of  tho  American  Creta- 
ceous formatiou. 

Ug-nlt-lT-or-ous,  a,  [Eng.  lignite;  Lat 
jt:T<j  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  a<y.  sulf. 
-ous.]    Producing  or  contiiining  lignite. 

lig'-nd-In,  «.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  Hgnum  = 
wood  ;  0  connective,  and  sulf.  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  C.joIIia<">«  (?)•  A  brown  subsf^inre 
obtained  by  Heiclml  from  Iluanaco  cinchona 
balk. 

llg'-ndne,  «.     [Lat.  lign(um)  =  wood  ;  Eng. 

SUtf.  -oat.  I 

CVwm. ;  Xylite.  A  body  supposed  to  exist 
In  crude  wood-naphtlm.  but  now  believed  to 
be  a  mixture  of  methylic  alcohol,  acotoue  and 
acetflte  of  methyl. 

•  Ug'-nose,  o.      [Lat.   Ugnosut,  from  lignnm 

=  wood.J     Ligneous. 

Ug-no-siU-phiir'-Xo,  a.  [Lat.  lign(um)  = 
wood  ;  0  connective,  and  Eng  stilphurk.l  (.Sco 
tlie  compound.) 


lignostilphuric-acid,  ;:. 

Cfiem. :  Sulpholignic  acid.  An  acid  cob 
taining  the  elements  of  cellulose  and  Mil|-hu 
nc  acid.  It  is  jtrepared  by  a'ldmg  graduidly 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  half  its  weight 
of  lint,  or  linen  torn  into  line  shre<ls  ;  tritura. 
ting  in  a  mortar,  neutralising  with  chalk,  and 
tiltt'riug.     It  has  not  been  investigated. 

*  lig'-nous,  a.    [Lat.  lignosus,  from  lignum  = 
wood  ;  Fr.  ligneux.]    The  same  as  Lioneous 

(q.v.). 
Ug'-niim,  8.    [Latl 

Bot. :  Wood  ;  that 
part  of  arborescent 
I'lants   which    con- 
tains the  alburnum  1 
and  the  duranii  n.       | 

Ugnumaloes, 

«.  pL     The  same  ;is 
LIUN-AI.OES  (q.v.), 

lignum -coiu- 

^         *  LIGNUM. 

1.  Bnt. :  Stryrhn^s 

ligustriiux ;  also  other  trees  oi'vlie  jame  gcnas. 

2.  Phar.  :  A  drug  prepared  from  Strychnos 
ligustriiui. 

lignum  Rhodium,  s. 

Bota  ny : 

1,  The  wood  o£  Amijris  balsami/era,  a  Jamai- 
can tree. 

2.  Convolvulus  fioridiis,  and  C.  scopariiu, 
lignum-vitss,  s. 

Bot.  (t  Comm. :  Tlio  wood  otGuiaciim  o^in- 
cUe.  It  is  a  very  hard  and  heavy  wood,  brought 
ft-om  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  Islands. 
When  first  cut  it  is  soft  antl  easily  workod, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  mud) 
harder.  It  is  cross-grained,  and  contains 
gum  guiacuin  (q.v.).  The  wood  is  used  for 
making  machinery  and  for  rollers,  pn-sses. 
mills,  pestles,  mortirs,  sheaves  for  shipa' 
blocks,  skittle-bails,  A;c.    (H'eale,  &e.) 

^  Lignum,  Vit(c  of  New  Zealand : 
Bot. :  The  Aki,  ^fct^•osidcros  huxifoliOf  OM 
of  the  Myrtaeea;.     It  is  a  giant  climber. 

lig'-U-la,  (pi.  Iig'-u-l09),  s.      (Lat.  (for  lin- 
guln)  =  a  strap  ;  din'iin.  ot  lingua  =  a  t(>ngue.J 
Bot, :  The  same  as  Ligule  (q.v.). 

lig'-n-late,  lig'-u-lat-ed,  o.  [Lat  ligula 
=  a  strap,  a  b.uuLj  [Ln;i  la.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Ixtng,  :  Like  a  strap  or  band. 
2.  B"t.  :  Strap-shajied ;  narrow,  moderately 
long,  with  the  two  oi>posite  margins  parallel. 
Often  used  of  the  flowers  of  the  lay  in  a  com- 
pound plant;  or  of  flowers  having  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla  slit  on  one  side  and  opened 
nat  as  the  Dandelion  Lihic. 

"  One  of  tbo  lii/ulatu  flow  era  or  floret*  of  CicVtrtum 
Intsil'Ut."—Bal/our:  Botuiiy,  %  911. 

lig'-ule,  lig'-U-la  (pi.  lig'-ules.  Ug'-n-lce), 

8,     [Vi.y  from  Lat.  ligula  —  a  strap,  a  Umd.J 

1.  AniU.  :  A  thiti  lamina  occupying  tbo 
angle  between  the  cerobrlhim  and  the  iveti- 
form  body  of  the  metlulla  oblongata  iu  tlia 
brain. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  A  peculiar  membranous  process  at  the 
top  of  the  sheath  beneath  tho  bUi<lo  of  a  giaas. 

"Eadlnslii  n  iDombnuioui  pivceaaor  fitraJ*"— Atd* 
four:  Ii<jtunif,  f  lUL 

(2)  One  of  tho  rays  of  a  composite  plant. 

(3)  (PL,  chieily  of  the  form  ligula"):  Uorntt  ad- 
ditional to  others  in  the  eomna  of  some  plants. 

3.  Entom.  :  The  upper  flp>;il>le  portion  of 
the  labrnm  in  the  mouth  of  tho  mandibulat« 
orders  of  mseets. 

Ug-n-U-flor'-W,    «.  pL      (Lat.   Ugula  (q.v.)^ 
and*;7o;j  (gunit.  /lorw)  =  a  llowtT.  J 

Bot. :  A  sub-oi-derof  .\stcrace«(Compoait<'s). 
The  corollas  arc  slit  or  tigutatc.  It  ts  divided 
into  the  triltes  Scolytnea',  lAinpsaneiD.  Hyi> 
seritlea-,  Hyiiochu  liiii'ie.  .Seoi/^MieiTie,  Lartu- 
ceie,  and  Hieracieut  ^q.v.).  Called  also  Cicliora- 
eea-  (q.v.). 

Ug-U-Ur-lor-ofis.    a.     (Lftt.    U(fula  (q.v.); 
/o.<(genil./nru)=ial)uwpr, amlEng.  suff.  -yu,--.) 
Itot. :  Having  only  Ifgnlate  flowers  in  the 
capitnlum. 

Ug'-U-lin.  ».     [Eng.,  &c,  ligu(stnm);  I  ooo- 
ncetive,  and  -in.) 


BfiL  b6^;  p^Jiit.  J<J^1;  cat,  90II.  chorus,  ^hin,  honph;  go.  feom;  thin,  thU;  sin.  as;  oxpeot,  Xenophon.  e^st. 
•^lan,  -tian  =  sb^n.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -Uon.  -sion  -  zhim.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shOs.    -bio,  -dlo,  A 
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Liguorian— likerousness 


Chem. :  A  crimson  colouring  substance  ob- 
tained from  Ligustrtna  vnlgare.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 

U-gnor'-i-an.  Li-gdr'-i-an,  Li-guor- 
ist,  s.  ^  a.'  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ch.  Hist.  (PL). :  A  popular  name  for  the  Re- 
demptorists  (q.v.),  derived  from  their  founder 
St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de'  Liguori. 

"The  members  of  which  are  commonly  known  in 
some  countries  as  Ligoriant.' — Addis  &  Arnold  :  Cath. 
Diet.,  p.  710. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Redemptorists  or  St.  Al- 
phonsus Ligiiori.  Chiefly  employed  in  the 
term  Liguoriaii-theology. 

Liguorian-theology,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  Liguorianism  (q.v.). 

Iii-gu6r'-i-an-iszn,   s.    [For  etym.  see  ex- 

tract.J  * 

Ch.  Hist. :  (See  extract).     [Probabilism.] 

" The  a&me  Li-juorianism  has  been  popuUrlv  given 
in  the  present  century  to  a  particular  school  of  uiural 
knd  devotional  theology  In  the  Romim  Cath'.lio 
Church  by  the  coutroverai.il  opponents  of  tb.it 
Bchool,  whether  themselves  Roman  Catholics  or  nut. 
It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  oue  of  its  principal  and 
most  influential  exponents.  Alfonso  Maria  de'  Liguuri, 
a  theologian,  saint,  and  doctor  of  the  Roman  Church. 
In  Btricuieas  the  term  is  not  accumte,  for  Lignori  was 
in  uo  sense  the  founder  of  the  school,  nur  did  he  inuo- 
vate  upon,  develope,  or  exagserate  its  principles  and 
maxims  "—£h:  Lee,  in  Encyc  Brit,  (ed  yth),  xiv.  6*1. 

•  lig^-ure,s.  [Low  Lat.  ligurius,  from  Aiyupioi', 
Aiyyovpioi*,  XiyKovpiOp,  XvyKovpiov  {Ugitrion, 
linggurion,  lingkiirion,  lungKourioti),  from  Aii-y- 
Kos  oupoi'  (lungkos  ouron)  =  lynx's  urine,  from 
the  belief  that  it  was  composed  of  the  urine 
of  lynxes.]  A  kind  of  precious  stone,  worn  in 
the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest. 


Iii-giir'-i-an.  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  Coming 
from  or  belonging  to  the  district  of  Italy  an- 
ciently known  as  Liguria. 

Ligurian-bee,  s. 

EntoM.  :  Aj'is  iigustica,  common  in  Italy 
and  Greece.  It  is  this  species  which  Virgil 
celebrated  {Georgic  iv.). 

li'-gn-rite,  s.  [Named  after  Liguria,  the 
aneient  name  for  a  part  of  Italy.] 

Min.:  An  api>le-green  variety  of  Spliene 
(q.v.),  found  at  Stura,  in  the  Apennines. 

li-gus'-ti-CUm,  s.  [So  named  because  some 
of  the  species  are  foimd  in  what  was  the 
ancient  Liguria.] 

lint.  :  Lovage  ;  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  family  Seselinidse.  Twenty  species 
are  known.  Two  species  are  cultivated  as  ealad 
plants,  L.  ojjjcitmle,  cummou  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  L.  scotionn,  the  Scottish  Lovage,  a 
native  of  the  sea  coasts,  and  eaten,  raw  or  boiled, 
by  the  Shetlanders.  The  flavor  is  aromatic,  but 
acrid  and  nauseous  to  strangers.  L.  officinale, 
has  a  strung,  i)eculiar  odur,  but  is  used  as  a  salad. 

li-grus'-trin,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  ligustr(um);  -in.] 

Chcm. :  A  yellow,   bitter  extract  obtained 

from    the    leaves   of    Ligustnnn   vuJqare.     It 

strikes  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour  with  strong 

sulpliuiie  acid. 

li-gus'-trum,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  Privet:  a  genus  of  Oleacese,  tribe 
Oleee.  The  calyx  and,  corolla  are  lour-clelt, 
the  berries  two-celled,  each  cell  one  to  two- 
seeded.  Ten  are  known.  Ligustrum  vulgare 
(Common  Privet),  has  elliptic,  lanceolate  ever- 
green leaves  in  compact  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers,  followed  l)y  black  globose  ber- 
ries. Often  planted  for  fences,  as  it  bears 
clipping.  Flowi-rs  June  and  July.  Found 
apparently  wild  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  in  England  ;  naturalized 
in  Scotland.  The  berries  yield  a  rose-dye  and 
a  bland  oil  used  in  Gennany  for  cooking.  In 
Belgium  the  dned  and  powdered  twigs  are  used 
for  tanning. 

li-gyr'-us  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Gr.  Atyupo?  (ligu^ 
ros)  =  elear,  whistling,  shrill,  sharp.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Lamellicom  Beetles, 
family  Scarabeidte,  sub  -  family  Dynastinae. 
Ligyrus  bitvherculatus  feeds  on  sugar  c-ane, 
and  is  sometimes  destructive  to  the  crop  in 
Demerara. 


•llk'-a-ble,  a.     [Likeable.] 


•  1  Tk'-a^ble-ness,  s.     [Likeableness.] 
like,'  liche,*  lik.*  lyk,  •  lyche. "^  lliche, 

yliche.u..  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  lie,  in  comp.  gelic; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  ge-lijk  =  like  ;  Icel.  likr,  glikr ; 
Dan.  lig  ;  Sw.  lik;  Goth,  ga-leiks;  Ger.  gUich  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ge-lich ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ka-lih.  Cf. 
also  Gr.  ttjAiko?  (tclikos)  =  of  such  an  age, 
sut-h  ;  Lat.  talis  =  such  ;  Russ.  tolikii  =  such. 
From  the  same  root  as  A.S.  lie  =  a  body. 
[LicB.]  O.  Sax.  &  Icel.  lik.]  [Each,  Such, 
Which.] 
A»  As  adjective: 

1.  Resembling;  having  resemblance  ;  of  the 
same  appearance  or  form  ;  similar,  alike  :  as, 
He  is  very  like  his  brother. 

2.  Equal  in  quantity,  quality,  or  degree; 
same ;  exactly  corresponding. 

"  Likt  strength  U  felt  from  hope  and  from  despair." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad,  xv.  851 

3.  Corresponding  in  character,  nature,  or 
disposition.     (Slmkesp.  :  Julius  CcEsar^  v.  4.) 

*  4.  Having  an  appearance  indicative  of 
something  ;  giving  reason  for  a  certain  belief 
or  expectation  ;  probitble,  likely. 

"  "Tis  like  to  l>e  loud  weather." 

SJuiker/i.:    M'inter's  Tale,  liL  S. 

t  5.  In  a  position  atfording  a  possibility  or 
probability  of  a  future  act  or  state  ;  likely. 

"  You  are  like  to  lose  your  hair." 

57ci*Mp. .-  Tempest,  Iv. 

6.  Having  power,  ability,  inclination,  or 
means  ;  equal,  disposed,  or  inclined  to. 


B.  As  adverh : 

1.  In  the  like  or  same  manner ;  equally, 
similarly,  exactly.    (Shakesp. :  iSonjiet  60.) 

*  2.  So  as  to  resemble. 

"  He  hath  drawn  luy  picture.    Anything  like /" 

Shakesp.  :  Lope's  Labour't  Lost,  V.  %. 

*  3.  Probably,  likely. 

"  Will  money  buy  them?    Very  like." 

ahakxsp. :  Tempest,  v. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  like  or  resembling 
another  ;  an  exact  counterpart  ;  a  resemblance. 

'■  That  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  lik^s  and  kiss  like  native  things." 

.■itiakesp.  :  All's  Hell  Thai  Ends  Well,  L  L 

2.  A  liking  ;  a  fancy ;  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  ;  a  longing  desire  :  as,  Every 
one  has  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

\  Had  like :  Came  near  to  ;  was  or  were 
nearly.  {Slmkcsp. :  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing, 
V.  1.) 

lUce-XUilldedt  a.  Having  a  similar  mind, 
disposition,  or  purpose.     (Phil.  ii.  2.) 

•  like,  s.    [Lick.] 

*  like-wake,  *  lyke-wake,  s.    [Lvch- 

WARE.] 

-like,  suf.  [Like,  a.]  A  common  suffix  used 
with  nouns  to  form  adjectives,  denoting  a 
resemblance  to  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  noun  : 
as,  fhild,  child-/iA:e  ;  war,  war-^tfa;,  &c.  It  is 
the  same  as  -ly  (q.v.). 

like,  *  Ilk-en,  *  lyk-eix,f.<.  &  i.  [A.S.  Hcian, 
lican  =  to  be  like  or  suitable  for;  lie,  ge-lic 
=  like  (q.v.) ;  cngn.  with  Dan.  lijken  =  io  be 
like,  to  resemble,  to  suit,  from  ge-lijk  = 
like ;  Icel.  lika  =  to  like,  ftom  likr  =  like ; 
Goth,  leikan,  ga-leiJcaji  =  to  please,  from  ga- 
leiks  =  like  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  lichen,  ge-lichen  =  to 
be  like,  from  ge-lich  =  like.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Originally  used  impersonally :  it  pleases; 
it  is  agreeable  to. 

'■  It  likes  U8  well :  Young  piincea,  close  your  hands." 
.sh'ikesp.  :  Kiny  John,  ii.  -2. 

*  2.  To  please  ;  to  be  agreeable  to. 

'■  Call  for  what  wlue  you  please,  which  likes  you 
the  beat."  CarCwrijfit :  At  a  Diy  /fiiiner. 

3.  To  be  pleased  with  ;  to  enjoy  in  a  moder- 
ate degree  ;  to  approve. 

'■  That  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should  like  her,"" 
Shakesp.:  As  I'ou  Like  it,  v.  2. 

*  4.  To  make  like  ;  to  compare  ;  to  liken. 

"  Like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henri/  'V.,  iv.  6. 

*  5.  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble. 

"  You  tike  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  5S. 

B.  I»transitii>e: 

1.  To  be  pleased  ;  to  feel  a  moderate  degree 
of  pleasure. 

■■  I  locilc'd  upon  her  with  a  soKHer's  eye  ; 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand." 

Sh<ikcsp.  .   Much  Ado  Al-out  Sothivf}.  L  L 


2.  To  choose  ;  to  be  willini;. 
"If  the  mar  like  not  to  take  hUbrothaz'awltti*^ 
Deui.  XXV.  7. 

*  3.  To  be  likely ;  to  go  near. 

"  He  probably  t;ot  his  death,  as  be  liked  to  hare  dOBs 
two  years  ago."  —  }Yalpole  :  Letters,  11-  IftS. 

*  like'-a-ble.  *  lik'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  Ukt : 
able.]  *0f  a  nature  deserving  to  be  liked; 
pleasing ;  lovable. 

"It  ia  a  very  Zi*ea6!«  place."— SoutAey  .  The  Doctor 
ch.  xxxiv, 

*  like'-a-ble-ness,  •  lik-a-ble-neas,  » 

[Eng.  Ukeahle ;  -ne^.]     The  quality  or  state  oi 
being  likeable  ;  attractiveness. 

*  like-hood,  s.    [Eng.  like^  a. ;  -hood.]    Like 

lihouil. 

like  li-hood,  •  lik-Uhed,  '  llke-ly- 
hede,  £.     '[Eng.  likely;  -hood,] 

*  1,  Resemblance,  likeness,  comparison. 

"There  U  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and 
black  darkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  repro- 
bation." — Raleigh. 

2.  The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  likely ; 
probability,  cliance,  likeliness. 


"  What  we  have  just  reason  to  caution  any  maa 
against  will  in  likelihood  come  to  pasa."— Whitby :  On 
the  five  Points,  dis.  5.  ch.  xl.,  5  H- 

*  3.  That  from  which  a  conclusion  can  or 
may  be  drawn  ;  a  sign,  an  appearance,  an 
indication. 

"  Many  likelihoods  Informed  me  of  thia  befora.'^ 
Shakesp. :  All's  U'f^f  That  Ends  W  ell,  I.  3. 

*  4.  Circumstantial  evidence  ;  proof. 

"These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flit^bt  from  hence." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Ocnlletnt-n  iif  Verona,  V.  t. 

Iike'-li-nes8,    *  like-li-nesse,  *  Uk-U- 
nes,  5.     [Eng.  likely;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Resemblance,  likeness. 

2.  Probability,  likelihood,  chance, 
■  3.  Suitableness,  agreeableness. 

like'-lj^,  •  lik-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  like,  a.  J 
-ly.] 

A«  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Such  as  may  be  liked ;  attractiitg 
liking  ;  likeable,  pleasing,  agreeable, 

"  I  have  not  »een 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love. ' 

Shnkesp. :  Merchant  of  rente*,  IL  % 

*  2.  Similar,  alike,  like,  congenial. 

"  Love  is  a  celestial  hariiionie 
Of  likely  harts  conii  osed  of  starrea  concent.* 

Spenser:  Bynnein  Honour  of  Beauty,  IM. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  truth  or  pro 
bability ;  probable,  credible. 

"I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely.' 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  1. 

4.  In  such  a  position  or  situation  as  pro- 
bably to  do  some  act:  as,  I  am  likely  to  call 
to-morrow. 

5.  Suitable,  well-adapted,  convenient ;  that 
will  prooaoiy  suit  one's  purpose. 

6.  Of  good  breeding  and  accomplishments ; 
accomplished,  talented.    {A  merirxin.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Probably  ;  in  all  probability. 

"  While  man  waa  Innocent,  he  was  likely  ignorant 
of  notlilug  that  imported  him  to  know." — UlanviU: 

lik'-en,  "lik-nen,  *lyk-nen,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Sw.'  likjia  =  (1)  to  resemble,  (2)  to  liken,  from 
/i/:=  like  ;  Dan.  /i37ie  =  (l)  to  resemble,  (2)  to 
liken,  from  lig  =  like.]     [Like,  a. J 
A,  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  make  like  ;  to  cause  to  resemble. 

2.  To  compare  ;  to  consider  or  represent  as 
like. 

"  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God  ?  or  what  likene« 
will  ye  compare  unto  him  ?" — Isaiah  xl.  18. 

*  B,  Intrmv.  :  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble, 

•■Hisscbal  lyke  that  lijk  that  r>/knes  her  tylle." 
£.  Eng.  AlliC.  Poenu  ;  Cleuuness,  1.064. 

like'-ness,  *  lik-nes,  *  i-lik-nes,  s.   [A.a. 
gc-licnxs,  from  lie,  ye-lic  =  likt  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  like  ;  simi 
larity,  resemblance. 

"  In  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him.",— 0«nenj  v.  S:. 

2.  Thatwliich  is  like  or  similar  ;  that  which 
resembles  another;  especially  a  portrait  or 
picture  of  a  person  or  tiling. 

"  Had  he  that  real  liken- si  shown. 
Would  any  uiau  the  picture  own  J" 

Gay  .  Fables,  pt. )..  fabw  llL 

3.  Form,  appearance. 

"Anil  ali'.ve  the  firniariient  that  was  over  tbell 
heads  was  the  likeness  of  a  lUToue."^ Ezekiel  t  26. 

lik'-er-ous,  a.     JLickerish.] 

*  lik'-er~ous-nes,  5.    (Ltckbrishness.! 


tate,  f&t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolt  work.  whb.  s6n ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


likewise— lily 
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fike'-wise,  'lyke-wyse,  adv,  w  conj. 
[Vuv  in  like  u-is€.]  In  like  wise  ;  in  like  mau- 
Ber ;  alsu,  moreover. 

"  Jesus  aalil  unto  thcui,  lAlsowill  ask  yououe  tliJog. 
whith  If  ye  U-ll  uic,  [  liktieUt  will  tfU  you  by  wbat 
•uthorlty  I  do  these  tlilnga."— J/((«AfW  xxL  3-L 

lik'-ing:*  a.  &  s.    [Like,  v.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  HuviiiK  a  certain  appearance ; 
featured,  favoured. 

••  Why  BhouUi  he  see  your  tAcen  wono  Ukinu  than 
the  chtlilreii  whicli  are  of  your  Bvrtt"— Daniel  i,  10. 

B.  As  substantia : 

1.  The  state  of  being  pleased;  contentment. 

"ThsD  to  drive  tikini/  to  the  iinuie  of  love  " 

Shtiketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  yolhiuff.  L  L 

•2.  Favour,  goodwill. 

"  You  have  broken  from  his  likini." 

Shakesp. :  Winter  t  Tale,  T,  L 

%,  Inclination,  desire. 

"A  sudden  trust  froic  sudden  likiny  gmr." 

Pope:  Homer:  Odyttey  xv.  ^i. 

•4.  State  of  the  body;  especially  good  or 
pluuip  condition. 

"Their  young  ones  are  In  good  likinff  ;  they  grow  \i\i 
With  COTU.'—Job  XXXIX.  4.  

•5.  A  state  of  tri.xl. 

"The  royal  soul  .  .  . 
Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here." 

Dryden:  Threnodui  AwjuttalU,  153. 

ll'-lac,  "  li-lach,  5.  &  a,  [Sp.  lilaCf  lila ; 
\U\.  lila;  Turk,  leildk ;  ct  Pera.  lUaj,  Ulanj, 
lilang  =  the  indigo  plant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  :  The  genus  SjTinga,  and  specially  S. 
vulgaris.  It  has  einiplo  leaves,  and  very  frag- 
rant pale  violet  or  purple  flowers,  in  beautiful 
thyrsoid  terminal  panirles.  It  was  introdufed 
into  Great  liritjiiu  from  Persia  and  Turkey 
about  16U7.  It  has  been  intruduct-d  into  this 
country  and  is  widely  cultivated  in  ourgardeus, 
&8  a  favorite  tloweriiig  plant.  It  has  valuable 
febrifugal  qualities,  owing  to  the  presence  in  it 
of  litacine  (i.v.).  The  wood  yields,  by  distil- 
lation, a  frafirant  oil.  The  Chinese  Lilac  haa 
larger  flowertt,  but  with  less  odor. 

11  African  lilac  is  Melia  Azedarach ;  Aus- 
tralian lilac  (1)  llariknbergia  monopkylla,  (2) 
Prostantktra  triolacea  ;  Indian  lilac,  Melia 
$tmperjloT€ns;&ntlVcvsian]\Uic,Syringapersiai. 

B.  As  adj.  ;  Of  the  colour  of  lilac ;  pale 
dull  violet,  a  little  mixed  with  white. 

£'-1^9tne,  s.     (Eng.  lilac;  -ine.) 

Cliem. :  SyrinKine.  An  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  bark,  the  buds,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
lilac,  Syringa  vulgari.<.  It  is  obtjiined  in  the 
form  of  radiat«  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insniuble  in  ether. 
It  possesses  a  taste  which  is  at  the  same  time 
Bweet,  bitter,  nauseous,  and  astringent.  It 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  form- 
ing a  yellowish-green  solution,  wliich  gradually 
changes  to  violet-blue  ;  on  diluting  with  water 
it  tJikes  an  amethyst  i-olour.  Lilaeine  is  little 
known  in  Kngfand,  but  in  the  south  of  Euriii)e 
it  is  considered  an  tuifniling  remedy  for  the 
intermittent  fever  which  preTails  iu  marshy 
and  insalubrious  districts. 

li'-la-lite.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Lki'idolite  (q.v.X 

IU' i-a' - 9e-se» «.  pi.  [Lat.  lili(um):  fem.  pi. 
adj.  KUtr.  -acea;.] 

Bot.  :  Liiywnrts  ;  an  order  of  Endogens 
founded  by  l.innieus  in  1761,  and  still  retained. 
It  is  the  typical  nrdi-r  of  the  alliance  Lilinles. 
It  consists  of  herbaeeous  plants,  shnibs,  or 
trees,  with  bulb.s,  tubers,  rhizomes,  or  lUuous 
root.^, ;  leJivi's  t.'tiii;r;illy  narrow,  with  parallel 
veins  ;  llmveis  huge  and  slmwy,  to  small  aii'l 
green,  with  all  intermediate  gradations  ;  calyx 
and  corolla  confounded,  both  coloured,  some- 
times cohering  Into  a  tube  ;  stamens  six,  in- 
verted into  the  perianth  ;  tlie  anthers  opening 
Inwards  ;  ovary  free,  three  celled  ;  fruit  succu- 
lent, dry,  or  capsular.  Seeds  one  above  an- 
Othei',  in  one  or  two  rows.  Many  of  thes]iecies 
are  very  l)eautiful.  They  arc  wirlely  dltliised, 
being,  however,  moie  ecjuiinoh  in  teni])erato 
than  in  tropical  countries  ;  those  belongingto 
the  latter  region  beingoftcn  arborescent.  Snmo 
are  eaten  ;  many  yield  llbres  eapable  of  Iteirig 
■pun  ;  others  are  used  medicinally  ;  Home 
yield  resins,  some  are  poiaonous.  (Lindln/.) 
Knowri  genera  170,  species  about  1,')00.  (.Sir 
J(kseph  Uuiu.cT.)  Lindlcy  divides  the  onlerinto 
eleven  tribes  ;  Tulipcii',  Homerocallea',  Aloln- 
«Ge.  Scillea-,  Conanthcrete.  Antherleea;.  Aphyl- 
lantheie.  Warhendnrfee,  AsparoRcic,  Anpidis- 
koaiiUud  Oi'liiupugt'Ueiu,     'liiin  order  cniituinB 


many  of  (lur  finest  garden  and  green-houB6 
flowers,  such  as  lilies,  tulips,  dog's  tuoth  violet, 
tnberu^o,  lily  of  Iho  valley,  liyaciuth,  and 
others  useful  fur  food,  medicine,  ic. 

lil-i-a'-9e-ous  ("r  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Lat. 

Idiaccus,  from  it7nim,=  a  lily.]  Pertaining 
to  lilies  or  the  Liliacese  ;  like  a  Uly. 

lil-i-al,  a.     [LiLiALES.1 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance  Lilialea, 
the  typical  order  Liliacese,  or  its  typical  genua 
Lilium. 

Ul-i-a'-les,  s.  pi.  fMase.  and  fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  lilial(is),  from  Lat.  iiiium  =  a  lily.] 

Bot. :  The  Lilial  alliance.  It  consists  of 
hypogynous,  bisexual,  hexapetaloid  endogens, 
with  copiims  albumen.  Lindley  includes 
untler  it  the  orders  Gilliesiacete,  Melanthace«, 
Liliaceaj,  and  Pontederacese  (q.v.). 

lil-x-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  liliinm);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suH".  -eo'.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliace^,  type  Lilium.  The 
styles  are  combined  or  the  stigma  sessile,  the 
capsule  loculicidal,  the  testa  various,  the 
radicle  next  the  hilum.  British  genera :  Scilla, 
MiiM  ari,  Ornithngalum,  Allium,  Gagea, 
LInydia,  Fhtillaiia,  with  two  more— Tulipa 
doubtful,  and  Lilium  ouly  naturalised. 

*  HI- led,  *  HI'- lied,  a.  [Eng.  lily;  -ed.] 
Full  of  or  covered  with  lilies. 

"  Nyiuplis  and  sheplierds  dauce  no  more 
By  sRudy  Liidon's  lilied  banks."     Milton  :  Arcadrt. 

Lil'-i-put,  I*il'-li-put,  s.  &,  a.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  name  of  an  imaginary 
country  in  Swift's  GnlliveT's  Travels,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  pigmies. 

■'  Wfttchful  agftiiiet  iuiieiidlng  banns 
All  LtUiput  cried  out.  '  Tu  Hruis  1" 

LfoyU:  Charity  i  A  Fragment. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Liliiiutiun, 

Lil-i-pu'-tian,  liil-li-pu'-tian,  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  Liliput;  -ian.] 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Liliput ; 
pigmy,  small,  pigmean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Liliput  (q.T.). 

2.  A  ]>erson  of  very  diminutive  size;  a  pigmy. 

Iiil-ith,  s.  [Heb.  H^V"?  (/i/i/Zt)  =  properly  the 
nightly  one,  the  name  of  a  female  night-spirit 
that  wanders  about  in  the  deserts  (ef.  Matt, 
xii.  43),  and  wliich  the  seer  represents  as 
tiking  up  its  permanent  abode  in  Edoin. 
{Newman:  Ileb.  Lex.)} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  word  translitemtcd  and 
adopted  from  the  Hebrew  by  Henderson, 
following  the  example  of  Aquila,  Van  der 
Palm,  and  de  Wette.  The  LXX.  translate  it 
by  avOKffTavpoi  (o7wkfntaiiroi),  the  Vulgate  by 
kunia,  and  most  moderns  by  "screech-owl." 
Bochait,  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller.  and  Hitzig, 
are  of  tlie  same  opinion  as  Newman.  [Etym.] 
(See  also  Cheync  :  Proph.  of  Isaiah,  xxxiv.  14.) 
[Lamia,  %] 

"  There  also  the  UUth  shall  rest. 
And  find  for  htrw-lf  u  jilace  of  rei>o(ie." 

t'.  Henderton :  laaiah  xxxlv,  \i. 

2.  Folkdore:  According  to  Talmudic  tradi- 
tion, Lilitli  was  Adam's  Urst  wife,  who  for  her 
refractory  conduct  was  transformed  into  a 
demon  endowed  with  power  to  injure  and 
destroy  Infants  unprotected  by  the  necessary 
amulet,  (llershnn:  Talmudic  Misc.,  p.  0.) 
(.See  also  Buxtorf,  I^jc.  Tolm.,  s.v.  ;  Burton, 
Atiat.  Afei.  (ed.  1881),  p.  110.)    [La.mia.] 

"  Itwns  Ulith,  the  wife  nf  Adam,  .  .  . 
Not  a  drop  nf  lior  blotxt 
Uut  she  WHS  made  like  i 
1).  6 

l£l'-i-iim,  s.    (Lat.  Uli-wm.  ;  Or.  \tl(n.ov{l.eiriQn) 

=  a  lily.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Liltnceffi,  tribe  Tnlipeie 
(Lindlcy),  tin;  typical  genus  of  tlic  tribe  Lilieie 
(Sir  J.  Hooker).  Bulb  of  many  imbricaled 
fleshy  scales  ;  leaves  all  coulino,  not  sheathing, 
alternate  or  whorled ;  flowers  few  or  monv, 
large,  solitary,  erect,  or  drooping  ;  prrianth- 
segments  free,  cariucous,  erect  below,  recurved 
or  revoluto  above;  iiectjiry  median  ehmgale; 
stamens  hypogynous  or  In  the  tiaso  of  the  se^'- 
ments  ;  lUaments  subulate;  anthers  versa! ih-. 
btirsting  inwanls;  ovary  slx-grofived  ;  Ht>Ie 
terete;  stigma  obtuse.  Emit  cnpsulur,  cre.-t, 
seeds  many,  In  two  series.  Known  speeies 
forty,  all  rrcnn  llm  iif>rth  temperate  zone. 
Lilium  Miirt'iii>in,  the  Martagi»n  or  Turk's  cap 
lily,  which  has  pale  ptirple  or  whltu  llowi'ni. 


is  naturalised  in  Surrey  ;  its  native  country  W 
Continental  Europe.  L.  pyrenaicuvi  is  a 
garden  escape  in  Devonshire.  About  Ilfty 
three  species,  with  many  varieties,  arc  culti- 
vated In  gardens.  !tlany  an-  hardy  enough  to 
tlirive  in  almost  any  situation,  even  under  the 
shade  of  trees. 

^  Lilium  cajulidum  Is  the  White  or  Bourbon 
lily  ;  it  wjia  brought  in  1696  from  the  Levant; 
L.  croceuni,  the  Yellow  lily,  brought  the  same 
year  from  Germany;  L.  japonicum,  the  Japan 
lily,  introduced  from  China  in  1804.  L.  duxl- 
cedonicuin  [LiLV,  2],  the  Scarlet  Martagon  liiy, 
brought  from  the  Levant  in  1596;  L.  j'ompo' 
7iium,  the  Scarlet  Pompone  lily,  introduced 
from  Siberia  in  IC'JD ;  L.  bulbi/erum  is  the 
Bulb-bearing  or  Orange  lily,  brought  from 
Italy  in  1596.  L.  superbum,  the  Superb  Mar- 
tagon lily,  introduced  from  North  America  in 
1738 :  and  L.  tigrinuvi,  the  Tiger  or  Tiger- 
spotted  lily  from  China  in  1804.  Thetinestof 
all  is  a  Japanese  si>ucies,  L.  aumtum  intro- 
duced into  L'ardeii'^  irom  Japan  in  ISCA).  It  is 
two  to  five  feet  liigh,  the  flowers,  which  ore 
white  with  purple  blotches,  being  sometimes 
a  foot  across.  The  smell  is  perceived  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  bulbsof /..  uYi^/ic/i(itaum,an  Indian 
species,  have  demulcent  properties,  and  are 
used  in  pectoral  complaint^j.  L.  pomponium, 
is  cultivated  in  Kamtchatka  for  its  roots, 
which  are  roasted  and  eaten. 

lill,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    One  of  the  holes  of 

a  wind-instrument,    (Scotch.) 

•  lill,  v.i.  &  t.    [Loll.] 

HU'-ite,  5.  [Named  by  Reuss  after  Von  lill ; 
soft',  -itc  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  An  earthy  mineral  resembling  glau- 
conite(q.v.),  of  a  blackish-green  colour.  Hard- 
ness, 2  ;  sj).  gr.  3-043.  Analysis  yielded  :  silica, 
32*48;  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron,  5495; 
water,  10*20  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  1"90  ;  sulphide 
of  iron,  0-63  =  100-22.  Found  at  Przibram, 
Boheniia.  Grouped  as  a  sub-species  by  Dana 
uui-ler  Jollyte  (q.v.). 

m-U-bul-ler'-o,  Ul-li-bur-ler'-d,  s.  [Said 
to  have  been  a  word  of  distinction  used  by 
the  Irish  Papists  iu  their  massacres  of  the 
Protestants  in  1041.]  The  refi-ain  and  name 
of  a  song,  written  by  Lord  Wharton,  which 
contributed  In  no  little  degree  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1088. 

"One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  good  old  soldier  ll 
his  trick  of  whUtliiitt  Liltibullero.'—Macuulaif  :  BUt. 
Kng.,  gh.  ix. 

lil'-ly-pil-lie^,  s.     [From  the  native  name.] 
iUit. :  \  common  Victorian  name  for  Eugenia 
Sinithii.     [Eugenia.] 

Hit,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lilt,  «.] 
A*  I ntransitive : 

1.  To  do  anything  with  a  spring.  Jerk,  or 
hop  ;  to  jerk,  to  spring. 

2.  To  sing  in  a  cheerful,  lively  style. 

B.  Trans. :  To  sing  or  play  in  a  che^rftil, 
lively  style. 

"  llLch  I  but  she  would  lUt  that  bonnlly."— C.  Klrtg^- 
ley  :  Alton  Locke,  cli.  Ix. 

int,  s.  [Prob.  ononmtopoetic]  A  cheerful, 
lively  air  or  tune  ;  an  Irish  dance  accompanied 
with  singing. 

in -^,  "  lU-l,  '  lll-ie,  •  m-ly.  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 

lilie,  from  Lat.  lilium,  from  Gr.  K(ipioy{leirion) 
=  a  lily  ;  I-'r.  lis;  Sp.  lirio;  Ilal.  giglio.] 

A.  As  sub.-^tantiiH: : 

I.  Ordinary  Lantjuage : 

I.  Lit.  :  In  the  tuiTiie.  sense  as  IT. 

"  For  riulit  as  she  can  fwliit  a  lUi  wbit  .... 
81ie  pi-liititl  hath  lliia  uutitv  creature.'' 

Ch.mcer:  C.  T.  ll.Mt. 

"  2.  Fig. :   That  end  of  a  comj^ass  which 
points  to  the  north  ;  so  called  from  it,s  being 
frequently  Olliamented  with  a Jienr-de-tis. 
"As  to  the  I'ole  llie  lUy  h«nds 
III  n  iteA-ioiniuua."  tltrttett:  Letterg.  111.  C 

II.  Ttchnicully : 

1.  Bot.:  Properly  the  genus  Lllfum  (q.v.X 
but  used  also  of  various  utlter  genera  mora 
ur  less  akin  to  it. 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Old  Test. :  Hob.  ptflilJ  (.<AujAaii),  1  Kmgi 
xii.  10 ;  y^^'O  (sh'^sban).  Song  of  S<)lomon 
ii.  10,  iv.  5,  v.  13,  vl.  2-8,  vii  ;t  njtfnc  (sfto. 

shanah),  '1  Chron,  iv.  A,  Song  of  ^^olomon  iL 
1.2.     Perhiii>s  I.Hiuvi  chalredonicum. 

(2)  Sew  Trst. :  Tlio  lily  [Gr.  icptvov{krinon).} 


b^  hS^ ;  p^t.  J^^l ;  oat.  90U,  ohoma.  9hln,  bonQh ;  go,  ftom ;  thin,  fills ;  sin.  af ;  expeot,  ^onophon.  o^st.     ph  ^  ^ 

^slAn,  -tlan  ^  shon.    -tlon,    slon^  ahtin:  -tlon,  -^lon  ^  zbtln.    -clous,  -tlous,    slous  -  sliilH.    -bio.    dlo.  f^r.  -  b^l,  dpi. 
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mlluded  to  by  Jesus  in  Miitt.  vi.  28,  is  by 
some  believed  to  havi;  beftn  Lil'nun  chalcecioni- 
cum,  wliicb  has  red  flowers,  and  is  common  in 
Syria. 

^  The  African  lily  is  Agapanthvs  Timbella- 
tiis;  the  Barbadoes  lily,  Hi}^2^eastr}iin  equestre; 
the  Belladonna  lily,  Amarttllis  JielUidoniia 
(Belladonna  jmrpurasceiis) ;  tlie  Blackberry 
lily,  Pardanthus  chinensis  (American) ;  the 
Brisbane  lily,  Eurydea  australasita  ;  the  Cape 
Ccast  lily,  Ciinum  spcctabilis ;  the  Day  lily, 
the  genus  Hoiieroatllis ;  the  Fire  or  Flaiue 
lily,  Pyrolirion  ;  the  Flax  lily,  J'horniium 
tenax;  the  Guernsey  lily,  Nerine  sarnUiisis ; 
the  Lent  lily,  Narcissus  Psendo^Narcissus ; 
the  Lesser  Wat^r  lily,  Hydrocharis  mors^ts- 
rance;  the  Mexican  lily,  Hippcastntvi  reginas ; 
the  Persian  lily,  FritUlaria  pcrsica;  the  Pond 
lily,  the  genus  Niiphar ;  the  Prairie  lily. 
Menlzelia  oriutta:  the  Rock  lily,  Selaginella 
coJivoluta  ;  the  Scarborough  lily,  Vallota  pur- 
purea;  the  Water  lily,  Nymphaui;  and  tlie 
Whitsun  lily,  Karcissiis  poeticxis.  {Treas.  of 
BoL,  &c.) 

T[  The  Stone-lily  ia  not  a  plant  but  a  lily- 
shaped  animal.    [Lilt-encrinite.] 

^  Oilo/lilies:  An  unguent  formerly  obtiined 
by  infusing  the  flowers  of  Lilium  candidum 
in  oil. 

*  B,  .4s  adj.:  Pure,  as  a  lily;  unstained, 
unsullied.    (Keats.) 

*  lily-beds,  5.  pi.  Delicate  flower-beds  in 
Elysium.  (Shakesp.  :  Troilus  £  Cressula, 
Ui.'ii.) 

lily-beetle*  s. 

Enlvm. :  Crioceris  merdig^a,  a  tetramerous 
"beetle,  family  Criocerida*,  of  uniform  brown- 
ish tint ;  parasitic  on  lilies,  whence  its  popu- 
lar name.  Its  specific  name  (=  ordure-bear- 
ing) has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  larva 
covers  its  back  with  its  excrement  as  a  pro- 
tection. 

lily-encrinlte,  *.  [Encrinite,  Encrintjs.] 

*  lily-faced,  n.  Pale-faced  ;  affectedly 
modest  or  squeamish. 

*  lily-handed,  a.  Having  delicate,  white 
hands. 

lily-hyacintli,  s. 

Bot. :  Scilla  lilio-hyacinihus. 

*  lily-liver,  s.     A  coward. 

*'  I  always  knew  tlmt  I  wasaii/^-iip«n"— rftacJternif  / 
Jiomulabout  Papers,  xit. 

*  lily-livered,  a,  Wliite-livered,  cow- 
ardly, dastardly. 

"  A  base.  lUyJivercd.  ac tl on -tnlctng  knave." 

Shakeip, :  Lear,  U.  L 

lily  of  the  field,  s. 

Bel. :  Tlie  genus  Amaryllis. 
lily  of  the  valley,  s. 

1.  Bot  :  The  genus  Convallaria  (q-V.)- 

"  Lilj/  of  the  valleu  baa  a  stron;;  root  that  nma  Into 
tbe  ground."— Mori  inter  :  Husbandry. 

2.  Script.:  [Lilv,  II.  1  (2)]. 

lily-pad,  s.    One  of  the  broad,  floating 

leaves  of  the  ^Yater-lily.    (Avierican.) 

lily-pink,  s. 

Bot. :  Apbyllanthes,  a  genus  of  Liliacesc 
lily-thorn,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Catesbeea,  order  Cin- 
Chonacese,  tribe  Gardenidae.  Two  species  are 
cultivated  in  Britain :  Catesbcea  sjnnosa  and 
C.  piiri-idora. 

*  lily-white,  a.    Of  a  pure  white  colour. 

Iil'-y-w6rts,  s.  pi.     [Eng.  lilyy  and  pi.  iiorts.] 
Bot.:   The  name  given  by  Liiidley  to  the 
order  Liliaceie  (q.v.). 

Ll'-ma  (1),  5.    The  cai.ital  city  of  Peru. 
Lima-bean,  s. 
Bot.:  Phascolns  lunatus. 
Iiima-'wood,  £.    [Brazil  (1),  A.] 

ll'-ma  (2),  8,    [Lat.  lima  =  a.  file.] 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  Ostreidie. 
The  shell  is  etii.ivalve,  comiiressed,  obliquely 
oval ;  the  anterior  side  gaping,  the  posterior 
one  rounded,  usually  close ;  the  umbones 
apart,  eared  ;  tbe  binge  aiea  triangular  ;  the 
cartilage-pit  central.  The  animal  has  tlie 
mantle  margins  separate.  Lima  is  either  free 
or  spins  a  byssns.  Twenty  recent  species  are 
known,  and  two  hundred  fossil.    The  former 


from  Norway,  Britain,  India,  kc,  the  latter 
from  the  Trias,  if  not  from  the  Caibouiferuus, 
period  onwaid. 

li-ma  -fe-ous  (or  ceons  as  shtis),  a,  [Lat 
liTnaceus  =  slimy,  from  liinax  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Limax, 
or  slugs. 

Ii-ma9'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Umax,  genit. 
Umac^is)  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idiE.] 

ZooL:  Slugs.  Afamilyofgasteropodous mol- 
luscs, order  Pulnionil'era,  section  Inopercu- 
lata.  The  shell  is  small  or  rudimentary,  usually 
internal  or  partially  concealed  by  the  mantle. 
The  animal  elongated,  the  body  and  foot  not 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  head  and 
tentacles  retractile,  the  tentacles  four,  the 
upper  i>air  supporting  eyes.  The  immtle 
email, ebield-sbaped.  Abundant  in  the  United 
States  ami  elsewhere. 

li'-ma-9Ul,  s.     [Lat.  li-max,  genit.  li'mac(is)  a 

a  snail ;  -ui.] 

Ckcm. :  A  substance  obtained  aa  a  white 
earthy  ma.s3  from  the  garden-snail.  It  is 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated with  tannic  acid. 

li-ma-^i'-na,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Mod.  Lat. 
limacuuis,  from  Lat.  liitiax  =  a  slug,  a  snail.] 
ZooL:  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  family 
Limacinidie  (q.v.J.  Tlie  shell  is  subglobose, 
sinistral,  spiral,  umbilicated.  No  operculum. 
Animal  with  expanded  fins.  Two  known 
recent  species  from  the  Arctic  and  the  Ant- 
arctic seas. 

li-ma-cin'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  linmcin(u); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  atlj.  sulf.  -idee.] 

Z<joL :  A  family  of  JIulluscs,  order  Ptero- 
poda.  The  shell,  which  is  sinistral,  is  minute, 
spii-nl,  sometimes  operculate.  The  animal 
with  lins  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth. 

li-ma-CO'-des,  s.   [Lat.  Umax,  genit.  Hma<:(is) 

=  a  snail ;  -odes,  from  Gr.  elBos  (ctdos)  =  form.] 

Entom. :  The  tj'pical  genus  of  the  family  Li- 

maeodidie  (q.v.).    Limacodcs  testudo  is  British. 

li-ma-cd'-di-dae,  *.  pi-  [Lat.  liinacod(es); 
fem'  pi.  atlj.  sutf.  -idm.] 

Eiitinn.  :  A  family  of  Lepidopt«ra,  some- 
times called  CochleopodidK,  It  is  of  the 
tribe  Bombycina.  The  antennfe  are  not  pec- 
tinated. The  wings  rather  short  and  broad 
with  lung  fringes.  The  lar%'a  smooth,  onisci- 
form,  with  no  perceptible  legs.  The  species 
are  wide  spread. 

li'-nia-d£e,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  lim(a);  Lat.  fem. 

pi.  a'ij.  suir.  -ida;.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  conchiferous  molluscs, 
by  some  separated  from  OstreidK,  with  wliich 
it  is  genei-ally  united. 

*  li-maile,  s.     [Fr.  limaiUe.]    A  mass  of  filings 

of  any  metal. 

*  li-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  Hmatus,  pa.  par.  of 
Umo  -=:  to  tile  ;  lima  =  a  file.]  The  act  of 
tiling  or  polishing. 

*  li'-ma-ture,  s.  [Lat,  Umatura,  from  limatu- 
rus,  fut  par.  of  Umo  =  to  file.] 

1.  The  act  of  filing. 

2.  Filings  of  any  metal ;  the  particles  rubbed 
off  by  a  file, 

li'-max,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  slug,  a  snail] 

ZooL:  Slug.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Limacidee  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  internal, 
oblong,  flat,  or  slightly  concave  beneath  tlio 
nucleus  ])osterior.  Animal  with  a  foot  pointed 
and  keeled  behind  the  mantle.  Sliield-shaped, 
with  granulated  or  concentric  stri^.  Known 
recent  species  fifty-one  from  Europe,  and  one 
fossil  from  the  Eocene. 

limb  (I)  (6  silent),  *  lim,  *  lyme,  *  lymme,  s. 

[A.S.  lim;  cogn.  with  led.  Umo;  Ddu.  i  tow. 
lem.  The  h  is  excrescent.  The  original  mean- 
ing was  proljably  a  twig,  a  branch  broken  off, 
a  fragment,  from  A.S.  Icmian,  kmman  =  to 
break  ;  cf.  Icel.  levija  =  tn  break  ;  Zi?n  =  fuliage 
of  a  tree  ;  Umi  =  a  rod ;  Dan.  luiie  =  a  twig.] 

L  Ordinary  Langiiage: 

1.  Literally : 

(I)  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  human 
body,  an  arm,  a  leg  ;  esjiec  the  latter. 

"The  aof.i  siiit3 
The  gouty  limb."  Coieper  :  Task,  i.  107. 


(2)  A  branch  of  a  tree  ;  one  of  some  size. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  person  or  thing  regarded  as  a  part  Ql 
something  else  ;  as,  a  limb  of  the  law. 

"  For  Antony  is  hut  a  Umb  of  Csaar." 

Shiiketp. :  JuJius  Catnr,  11  \ 

•  (2)  An  active  member. 

'■  These  are  the  limbu  of  the  plot" 

Sl,iil^es/J. :  Uenry  VIIL,  L  L 

(3)  A  miscluevous  child ;  an  urchin.  (Cdlloq.'^ 
[Imp.] 

IL  Locksmith.  :  One  of  the  pieces  whicb 
compose  a  lock. 

*  limb-meal,  ^lyme-mele,  adv.    Limb 

from  limb;  piecemeal 

*■  O  that  I  had  her  herf,  ti^  tt^ii  her  Timh-menl.' 
bhakesf/,  .   Ctpnbeline,  iL  4. 

limb  (2)  (6  silent),  s.     [Lat.  limhns=a.  border, 
an  edging;  Fr.  limbe  =  a  brink.] 
L  Astronomy : 

1.  The  border  or  outermost  edge  of  tbe 
sun  or  moon. 

"  I  caught  Bight  of  the  lunar  tiTnb.~—Tgndiil .-  FtOff- 
mcnts  qf  Science,  ch.  vL 

2.  The  graduated  arc  or  section  of  a  measur- 
ing or  optical  instrument 

II.  Botany : 

1.  {Of  a  petal):  Tlie  expanded  part  of  a  petal 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  blade  of  a  leaf. 

2.  (Of  a  gamascpaloits  corolla)  :  The  expanded 
portion,  as  distinguished  from  the  throat  and 
the  tube.  It  may  be  plane  or  concave,  with  a 
great  or  less  number  of  segments. 

*linib  (&  silent),  v.t.     [Limb  (I),  «.] 

1,  To  supply  or  furnish  with  limbs. 

"  They  Umb  thftnaelvea.  Mid  colour  8ha;)e  or  kIbb^ 
ABsuiiie.  aa  tikes  them  heat." 

MUton  :  P.  L..  si.  SJX 

2.  To  tear  limb  from  limb  ;  to  dismember. 

lim,'-bacb-ite,  s.  [Named  after  tlic  place 
where  found,  Limba(;h  ;  suff.  -ite  (Alin.).j 

Min. :  A  grayish-  to  greenish-white  massive 
mineral  with  greasy  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  2"395. 
Compos.  :  a  liydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
magnesia,  represented  by  the  formula 
3Mg02Si02  +  AUOsSiOa  +  2H0.  Found  at 
Limbach,  Saxony,  occuitying  cavities  in  ser 
pentine. 

lim'-bat,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cooling 
]ieriudi<al  wind,  blowing  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
from  the  north-west  from  eight  a.m.  to  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  later. 

lim  -bate,  a.    [Lat.  limbatus,  from  limbiis  = 
a  border,  an  edge.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  same  as  Bordered  (q.v.). 

2.  Having  an  expanded  end. 

*  lim -beck,  'lim'-bec»  s.     [A  contraction 

of  alembic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Chem.  :  A  still. 

"What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  avren  teani^ 
DistiHed  irom  Hmbeckt,  foul  nsliell  within." 

ShaJcrtp. :  Sonnet  lUL 

2.  Her. :  [Distillatory]. 

""lim'-beck,  ^'lim-bec,  v.t.     [Limbec,  i.] 

To  strain  or  pass  through  a  limbeck. 

limbed  (h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  limb  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
lla\ing  limbs:  sometimes  used  absolutely, 
but  more  commonly  in  composition,  as  large- 
limbed,  long-/i»ibtd,  &.c. 

numerous  Itviug  creftt 
ubed  and  full  Krowu." 

lim'-ber,  a.  [Allied  to  limp  (q.v.).]  Flexi- 
ble, easily  bent,  pliable,  I'liant.  yielding, 
bthe. 

"  Thoae  waTed  their  limber  tajis 
For  wlnga,"  JJiiion  :  P.  L..  vU,  4;». 

lim'-bep,  *lim'-mer,  s.  fProperly  Ummer^ 
which  is  a  jiluial  f<"irm,  Vtoxn  Icel.  iimar  = 
boughs,  \A.  of  lim  ■=  foliage.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  (PL):  The  shafts  or  thilla  of  8 
vehicle. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance  :  The  detachable  part  of  a  gun- 
carria^^e  mounted  on  the  two  fore-wheels,  and 
to  which  the  horses  are  attached.  Tlie  gun  is 
limbered  up  when  the  trail  of  the  gun-carriage 
pro]>er  is  lifted  uji  and  looped  over  the  pintle- 
hook  of  the  limber,  in  order  for  marching. 
The  tenn  limber  is  also  apj-lied  to  the  for*', 
carriage  of  the  ammunition-waggon  to  which 
the  caisson  or  tumbril  is  connected.  Limltera 
ditfer  in  construction  with  the  purpose  and 


f&te,  l&t.  fare,  aimidst,  what,  f^,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;    pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;    go,  p^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try.  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw* 
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Ksitions  of  the  Riins  ;  as— the  casematp-lim- 
r;  the  fteld-^;un  limber,  with  an  aimtuiiiili"n 


Ik>x  ;  the  garririon-guii  limber;  the  limber 
with  shafts;  tlio  polc-limbi-r;  thesiege-carriajj;e 
limber  ;  the  battery -waggon  Umber. 

2.  ShipvnHgkL  :  A  passage  on  each  side  of 
tbe  keelson  for  bilge-water. 

Umber-board,  s. 

Shiphuihl. :  A  plank  reaching  from  the  keel- 
Bon  to  Wie  limber-strake,  and  merely  butting 
against  the  bnlkheads,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken 
Uji  to  expose  the  limbers. 

Umber-chaln.  s. 

1.  N'tut.  :  A  chain  passing  thmugh  the 
Bmber-lioles  of  a  vessel  by  which  they  may 
be  cle;ired  of  dirt  that  chokes  them. 

2.  Artillery:  A  keep  chain  which  goes 
round  tlie  pintle  and  confines  the  trail  to  the 
limber,  preventing  its  flying  off  the  limber- 
book. 

limber-chest,  s.  The  ammnnition  or 
tool  chest  belonging  to  tlie  linil'er  of  an  ar- 
tillery-carriage of  any  description.  Those  of 
the  gun-carriage  and  caisson  are  fitted  up  as 
ammunition-chests,  while  those  of  the  forge 
and  battery  waggon  contain  respectively  tools 
and  stores"  for  blacksmitlis'  and  for  carriage- 
makers'  and  saddlers'  use. 

Umber-holes,  s.  pi. 

Skiphuild.  :  Holes  through  the  floor-timbers 
on  each  side  of  the  keelson,  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage or  bilge-water.  The  row  of  holes  consti- 
tutes the  limber-passage. 

Umber-hook,  s. 

ArliUer)/ :  The  hook  on  the  limber  to  wldch 
the  trail  of  the  gun  is  attached, 

Umbor- passage,  s.    [Limber-hole.] 

Umber- strake,  d. 

Slii,.huild.:  That  strake  of  the  inner  skin 
Whi(;h  la  nearest  to  the  keelson.  A  space 
between  it  and  the  latt«r  is  called  the  limber, 
and  fonns  a  passage  for  bilge-water. 

Umbering-up  hoop,  s. 

Artilh:r>/ :  A  stirrup-handle  on  the  trail  of  a 
gun  by  wiiieh  the  piece  is  moved  in  limbering 
and  uulimbering. 

•lim-ber  (1),  v.*.  [Limbeb,  o.l  To  make 
limber  or  jiiiant. 

••  Her  ttHTlmm*  ...  mrtnovr  limb«rfd.''—/ticSardlon: 

Ctariua.  ill.  ibO. 

Wm -her  (2),  v.t.  or  i.    ILimber,  s.j 

Ordnance  :  To  attach  the  limber  to.  (Said  of 
a  gun,  and  generally  followed  by  up.)  (More 
commonly  used  intransitively.) 

Mm'-ber-ness,  s.  [Eng.  limber,  a. ;  -ness.] 
The  quiility  or  state  of  being  limber ;  flexi- 
bieuess. 

"The  Umbumeu  of  tham  !the  sldeB  of  n  bliuKUr) 
wouli)  t'ornilt  till)  air  to  itc<<  niniuiliiU)  ItMlf  ojid  thu 
blAiMcr  to  t>io  tlgure  of  a  cyhiidrlcrtl  yetBtV—Zioyto  : 
Works.  ItL  208. 

Um'-bers,  s.  pL    [Limber,  s.,  1.] 

Um' M-lite.  s.  [Named  from  the  locality 
where  fountl,  Llmburg.) 

Min. :  Usually  regarded  as  an  altered  con- 
dition of  chrysolite  ('(.v.)  by  oxidation  of  tlio 
Iron,  but  Rosenbnscn  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
the  rcHult  of  the  alteration  of  the  vitreous 
portion  cpf  a  rork,  such  as  ho  has  named  Lim-. 
burgite  (q.v.).  Occurs  in  a  dolehto  at  Lim- 
burg,  Itarlen. 

"Umb'-Uss  (h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  limb;  -Uss.] 
Deslitulc  of  or  wilJiout  limbs. 

"Thl*  [RMir  M«r(HnK  JfmMiui  trunk,  wlilcli  kl<uily 
1  wuulU  dlvlUo  MuoDK  thpiii  ' 

.U'tui'iffi-r:  Hni*a>"io.  \v.  t. 

Um'-bd,  8.  [Properly  the  n()lative  of  I>fit. 
lUnlnis  =  edge,  border,  tlio  full  phiawe  being 
in  Umlio  patrum  :  Un\.  UmJto.]    [LrMmiH.J 


1.  Any  place  of  misery;  hell. 
"Ob.  whHtftsrmpftthjrot  woelstblsT 

As  iMI  Hum  iicli'  .u  liinbv  ia  iiMlii  LllM  1  ** 

S/uikftp.  :  Titut  Andr^nicm.  IIU  L 

2.  Aprison  ;  aplaceof  coufinemeut,  {iSlan^.) 

3.  The  same  as  Limdus  (q.v.). 

"  Art  to  the  condition  of  thr  soul  bet«t-«n  death  and 
the  rrturrcctluii.  It>).\m  hiv*  lionuthorltativc  t«n*;i.li>t>' ; 
thepi-iieriil  ui.liil.)!!  1»  th:it  there  is  n  limbo  bouh-wIh.  re 
or  other  lu  which  ihr  RptriU  i.(  the  gn-jd  rei-ose.  whilo 
tti<">«  of  the  wicked  arc  iiii|>ri«uiit:<j  e.Miwht-re  In  a  fuul 
duiu-L-oii  Ui  await  their  tX-jijun." —Paimcr :  The  Ifur'An, 
t  Uxh 

Limbo  of  Infants,  9.  The  English 
rendering  of  Lvnfjus  Injantium  (q.v.). 

"  The  existence  of  the  Limbo  uf  hyfantt  has  nev>>r 
Iwpn  elf  ftued  by  the  Church."— ^'fd.*  *  Arnold  :  Cath. 

Limbo  of  the  Fathers,  s.  Tlie  Eng- 
lish rt-ndering  of  lAmhiis  Putrum(q.y.). 

"  Rstlus  thinks  It  was  to  the  spirits  in  the  Limbo  r.f 
the  finhfrt,  as  welt  its  to  tlioae  in  Purgatory,  that 
Vhtiatinvcu:\i6<L"~AcUiit£  Arnold  :  Cath.  Did.,  p.  6^.^. 

Um-bbr'-i-a,  s.    [From  Lat.  ZtT?i&«5  =  a  bor- 
der; fi-m.  p'l.  a'lj.  sufT.  -oria  (?).] 

But.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lim- 
borids  (q.v.).     It  is  not  British. 

lim-bor'-i-dse,  lim-bor-i-e'-ra,  s.  pi  [Mofi. 
Lat.  lunbori{a) ;  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -(i)diF,  ■e<r.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Angiocarpous  or  close- 
fruited  Lichens,  tribe  Idiothalamea?.  There 
are  rounded  apotUecia,  closed  in  by  a  carbo- 
naceous special  peritliecium,  finally  bursting' 
in  various  ways,  and  containing  a  somewhat 
waxy  nucleus*  which  growB  hard.  {Griffith  £ 
Hetifrey.) 

lim'biis,  s.    [Limbo.] 

Si'holastir.  Theology:  The  edge  or  utmost 
limit  of  hell,  the  abode  of  souls  to  whom  the 
merits  of  Jesus  could  not  be  applied,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Dante's  descriptioii 
(In/enio,  iv.)  is  quite  consonant  with  scholastic 
teaching  on  the  matter.  Limbus  is  distin- 
guished, as— 

(1)  Limhus  Patrum,  said  to  be  the  abode  of 
those  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Jchuh 
Cln'ist,  and  eonseciuently  before  he  "opened 
tlio  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  belie\-ers."  The 
expression  "  Abraham's  bosom  '*  (Luke  xvi. 
2;i)  is  supposed  to  designate  this  place  ;  and 
some  theologians  see  an  allusion  to  it  in  the 
preaching  "unto  the  spirits  in  prison"  (1  Pet. 
lii.  11*). 

"The  Ancient  ideas  have  even  held  tlielr  plfice  on 
into  C'lirittiiiri  tlii>iiglit,  in  itcturtti  lik<!  that  of  tho 
Liinbitt  /''If  rum.  tin-  ilidca  where  Chriat  descended  to 
net  frets  the  iiatriarths."— rjior;  i'riniUiee  Culture 
{IJiTi).  a.  83. 

(2)  Limbiis  In/antium,  defined  as  the  abode 
of  infants,  to  whom  tlio  merits  of  the  Re- 
demption could  not  be  applied,  because  they 
died  without  baptism  either  of  water  or  of 
bloo<i,  and  were  too  young  to  supplement  llu- 
loss  of  the  sacrament  by  baptismum  in  vol", 
which  is  an  "an.ient  desire  of  receiving  bap- 
tism of  water,  joined  with  perfect  charity." 
Many  opinions  have  been  hehl  as  to  the  stjite 
of  infants  in  Limbus,  some  believing  them 
free  from  the  pcerta  sfntfiis,  while  St.  Augus- 
tine went  so  far  us  to  teach  that  tbey  suffered 
tlie  actual  pains  of  hell.  The  common  opinion 
of  Ihfologians  of  the  jirescnt  day  is  that  they 
enjoy  natural  hapi'iness.  while  some  believe 
tliat  they  may  be  admitted  into  lieaven  itself 
through  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  Al- 
ndghty  God. 

limed),  •liim.  "Ijrm,  *lyme,  «.  [A.s. 
tini  =  bitumen,  cement;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  Uii'i 
=s  glue,  lime ;  Iccl.  lim,  =  glue,  lime,  clialk  ; 
Dan.  liim  =  glue ;  Sw.  lim  =  glue  ;  Gcr.  leim 
=  glue;  M.  H.  Ger.  lim  =  birdlime;  Lat. 
limiis  =  mud,  slime.] 

L  OnL  Lang.:  A  viscous  substance  smiared 
on  twigs  for  the  purpose  of  catching  birds; 
birdlime  (q.v.). 

"  Poor  bird  1  thou'dst  never  fi-ar  the  not  or  nme." 
.Shaktfip. :  Maobelh.  tv.  1. 

XL  Techniccdty : 

1,  Chem.:  [Calcium  Oxidk). 

2,  Geol.,  £c. :  The  chief  states  in  which 
lime  occurs  in  geologlwil  strata  are  tho  car- 
bonate, the  phosphate,  and  tlm  sulphate  of 
lime.  (For  the  origin  of  the  lime  itself,  see 
Limestone.)  Phosphate  of  lime  may  come 
from  bone,  from  coproUtos,  Ac. ;  sulpliato  of 
lime  Is  less  cluiirly  organic. 

"Aud  blgMi»»tr-in|ica*t<'t  of  /ym  and  off  ■tou." 
Hobert  t^  Oluuvett«r,  p.  tl7. 

3,  Pharm,  :  Lime,  but  only  in  the  form  of 
Liquor  Calcis,  Is  somet^mca  given  internally  as 


an  antacid.  Externally  applied  It  aet«  as  t 
caustic. 

4.  Sugar -mfuw/.  :  Lime-water  used  tn  clari- 
fying coarse  sugar. 

H  Lime-alumina  ^raet= Grossularite ;  Llme- 
and-soda  mesotype  =  vies(^Hc,  a  member  of  the 
Mesotypc  group  ;  Lime-arsenate  =  Pharmaco- 
litt;  Lime-boratc  =  BcchiliU  ;  Lime-borosili- 
CJite  =  Datolite  ;  Lime-carbonate  —  ArwjmnU 
and  CalciU  (q.v.);  Lime-felspar  =  ^»orfftir«; 
Lime-fluate,  Lime-fluoride  =  i-Vuonte;  Lime- 
harmot^mie  =  Phillipsite;  Lime-mesotype  =  « 
member  of  the  Mesolyi>e  group  (q.v.)  ;  Lime- 
nitrate  =  SitroailcitK  (q.v!)  ;  Lime-oxalatc  = 
It'hewelHte;  Lime-oligoclase  =  llafnefiordile  ; 
Lime-phosphate  =  Apatite.  ;  Lime-silicate  = 
WoUastonite  ;  Lime-soda  fclspar=  Labradorite  ; 
Lime-sulphatc=/lTifti/ff  riff  and  GT/jisum  ;  Lime- 
litanate  —  Perofsktte  ;  Lime-tungstat«  =  Sc/ieci- 
ite,  and  Lime-uranite  =*  Autimitc  (q.v.). 

Ume-bumer,  «.  One  who  burns  lime- 
stone  m  a  limekiln  to  make  lime. 

•  Ume-fingercd,  o.    Thievish. 

"P:d»e.  limc-finff trad  merv uit»."—Bp.  aatl:    fforti. 

T.  Vjb. 

Ume-floor,  s.      A  floor  of  lirae-mortar, 

Bpriad,  bcatfii,  and  rubbed  smooth. 

lime-Ught,  5.  A  litiht  produced  by  pro- 
jecting jets  of  ignited  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
upon  a  Ijall  of  Ihne,  making  it  iniandescent. 
Invented  by  Lieutenant  Drummoiiil,  who  first 
api'lied  it  "in  tho  focus  of  a  paraboloid  for 
geodetic  purposes. 

lime-machine,  s. 

Gas-makinfi ;  A  machine  in  which  gas  Is 
purified  by  passing  through  lime. 

lime-malachite,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Malachite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime  and  some  water ; 
froi    Lauterlierg,  llarz,  Germany. 

Umo-pasto,  s.  The  cream  of  lime,  pro- 
duced by  .slaking  with  water. 

Ume-pit,  a.     A  limestone  quarry. 

lime  plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  May-apple,  Podophyllum,  pelia- 
ttim.    (Ogilvic.) 

lime-powder,  s.     The  decrepitated  lime 

prndmcd  by  nii-sluking. 

llme-rod,  s.  A  twig  smeareil  over  with 
bird-lime. 


Ume-screen,  s.  a  Rifter  for  seprirating 
linii'  I'owdered  by  slaking  from  the  lumps. 

llme-sinlc,  s.    A  round  hole  or  dcpresslOQ 

in  the  ground  in  limestone  tlistricts. 

lime  -  spreacler,  5.  A  travelling  box 
with  perforated  bottom,  or  otlier  contrivance, 
for  distributing  powdei-ed  lime  over  land  as  a 
manure. 

lime -twig,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  twig  smeared  with  birddlme, 
used  to  eati^li  birds. 

2.  Fig. :  A  snare,  a  trap. 

'  I  knew  i.ti»  fuul  rnchant«r,  thniieh  di*iTulMKt, 


KiiU'i 


_. _     iieh  dini^iiu 

cd  llu^  v.ry  Um9-ttoigt  of  hln  sjiclin-" 

Milt'ti     Comui,  t 


*  llmo-twlg,    v.t.      To  entangle,  to  en- 
snare. 
lime-wash,   s.     A  coating  given  with 

limr  water  ;  white-wash. 

lime-wator,  s.  A  solution  of  lime  In  700 
]»arts  of  Ci>ld  water.  It  Is  tonic,  a.strtngent, 
and  antacid. 

lime-waToUlte.  «. 

Min. :  A  name  givt;n  to  a  mineral  occurring 
In  radiated  snhorlcal  and  hemispherical 
groups  of  acicular  crystals  in  a  phosphorit*- 
brcci  iiu  8p.  gr.  24^;  lustre,  feeble  ;  oolmir, 
white.  Eliminating  Impurities.  Kosmann  re- 
gards the  composition  ut  a  hydrated  i(h'>9- 
phate  of  alundna  and  llnu<,  containing  lime, 
H-S(i;  alumina,  35-(iS;  iihosnhorie-acid,  28'39; 
watrr,  ■Jl-0".>.  Found  with  phosphorite  at 
Dclini  and  other  places  In  Nassau. 

limo(2),  5.  f  A  corrupt,  of  lOw,  ItJiolfn  corrupt. 
uf  litid,  (rvux  A.S.  tind  —  tho  llndcn-tiTO 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.:  The  genuii  Tllla  (q.v.),  whow  opcch-s 
aro  initlveB  of  North  America,  .\Biu,  and 
?:uropn.  7'.  m"mVriMo,  or  T.  gtahnt,  !■  a 
comnu'n  bih-cIpb  In  Ihe  United  Stnt<v,  a  grace- 


bfiil.  b^;  p6iit,  J<J^1;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;   go,  ^om;  thin.  thU;  sin,  a^;  oxpoot.  yonophon,  o^f***^-      ^"ft 
tlan  =  sh»n.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlou,    sion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -bio,  -dlo.  Alc.  -  b^l.  d^ 
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fill  umbrageous  tree,  with  larger  leaves 
than  T.  emoiia-a,  the  Eiirurean  species.  It 
is  often  planted  in  streets  as  a  shade  tree, 
and  I'liler  difii  Linden,  the  principal  street  of 
Berlin,  is  named  Irom  it.  In  the  more 
western  and  suuthern  parts  of  this  couiilry 
there  are  other  species  of  Lime  or  Liudeu. 
ITll.lA  1  The  Lime-tree  grows  to  a  great  size 
in  Europe.  The  hoi.ey  made  from  it  is 
considered  very  fine.  The  sap  yields  a  kiiii 
of  sugar.  The  hark  is  made  into  ropes  and 
mats,  and  formerly  was  used  for  writmg- 
taHets  The  wood  is  soft,  light,  smooth,  i-lose- 
erained,  suitiible  for  carving.  It  is  not  much 
iDUcked  by  worms.  It  is  made  into  light 
bowls,  dishes,  boxes  for  apntliecancs,  and 
dre.ssere  f.  .r  shoemakers.  The  twigs  are  manu- 
factured into  baskets  and  cradles. 

lime  liawk-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  ^merinlhus  tiliic,  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  Hawk-moths.  It  owes  is 
popular  name  to  the  fact  that  the  larva  feeds 
on  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree. 

lime  (3),  s.      tFr..  from  Pers.  iiiiui,  Kmnn  = 
^^ lemon,  a  citron;   Arab,   limh  =  3.  lime.] 
[Lemon.] 

Botany : 

1.  Citrus  acida. 

2  CUrus  limetta,  more  fully  called  the 
Sweet  Lime.  It  grows  about  eight  feet  high, 
with  a  crooked  trunk  and  many-diffused 
branches  armed  with  prickles.  The  leaves 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  entire.  The  fruit, 
■which  is  greenish-yellow,  i.s  almost  globuliir, 
except  that  there  is  a  protuberance  at  the 
top :  the  surface  is  regular ;  shining  rind. 
It  is  about  an  inch -and -a-half  in  diameter. 
The  juice  is  very  acid.  There  are  various  cul- 
tivated varieties.  Some  believe  it  a  variety  of 
Citrus  mc'dica,  the  Citron  (q.v.). 

t  Wild-lime. 

Bot. :  Atahmtia  monophylla. 

lime-juice,  s.     The  juice  of  the  lime, 
used   for  the  same  purposes  as  lemon-juice 
(q  V  ). 
lime-julcer,  s.    (See  extract.) 

■They  would  not  go  on  a  lime-jtiicer.  they  wld.  lor 
uiytliiuiT  (By  Hmc-hnce^  is  n.esiit  Bn  ocenll-goinK 
rt,?p.  soiilleJ  tecause  the  crew  hay.  .«lt  meat  .erjea 
out  to  them,  .mil  lime-juice  "■ith  it  agalnet  .curvy.  |- 
Pall  .if'ilt  Gazi-ffp.  Aug.  26.  1884. 

*lime(l),  *lyemme,  s.    [Leam,  s.]   A  thong, 
strap,  or  string  to  lead  a  dog  ;  a  leash. 

Ume,  v.t.    ILlME(l),  s.] 

*  1.  To  smear  with  bird-lirae. 

•'  Myself  have  tim-d  &  hush  for  her." 

Sli.ikesp.  :  2  ffcnrj/  F/..  L  3. 

»  2.  To  ensnare,  tu  catch,  to  entangle,  as  a 
bird  with  bird-lime. 

•■  Birds  uever  timed  no  secret  bushes  fear." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrect.  88. 

*  3.  To  ensnare  in  any  way. 

■•  Oh  timed  soul.  that,  strugsliug  to  l>«  free 
Art  more  eug.->ged.^'  Shakap. :  Bumlel.  111.  S. 

*  4.  To  cement. 
"■Who  gave  his  blood  to  timt  the  stones  together." 

'  .Vuiketp. :  3  Henra  r/.,  v.  L 

6.  To  manure  ■with  lime  ;  to  spread  lime  over. 


"All   sorts  of  pease   love  timed  or  marled  laud."— 
Mortimer:  Hutbandry. 

•limed,  a.  [Fr.  Kmer  ;  Lat.  limo  =  to  polish.] 
Polished.    (.Chautxr:  Home  of  Fatne,  iii.) 

•  llme'-bo^d.  s.  [Eng.  lime  (4),  and  hound.] 
A  hound  usi^il  in  boar-hunting  ;  a  linimer;  so 
called  from  the  leash  in  which  he  was  led. 
(Afassinjer ;  Bashfid  Lover,  i.  1.) 

lime'-UOnCoi-lnasl),!.  (Eng.  !im«(l),s.,and 
kiln.]  A  kiln  in  which  limestone  is  calcined 
and  reduced  to  lime. 

•■  The  counter  gate  is  as  hateful  to  me  ai  the  reek  of 

ti-men-e-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  mij. :    Of  or  pertaining  to  Lima,  or 
its  inhabitants,  in  Peru. 


•  lim'-er,  '  lym-ere,  s.     [Eng.  lime  (4),  i. ; 

-tr.j     The  same  as  LlMEHOCND  (q.v.). 

"  Many  reUies  aud  ti-nert.-         Ouiucer :  Dreamt. 

lime'-stone,  s.    [Eng.  lime,  and  stout.] 

Geol.  :   A  general  name  for  all  rocks  the 
basis  of  which  is  carbonate  of  lime.     It  is  not 
generally  pure,  but  has  in  it  alumina,  sihca, 
&c.     In  regions  such  as  Auveigue  and  lus- 
cany,     in    which    extinct    volcanoes    exist, 
hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal, 
rise  to  the  surface,  bringing  up  from  the  sub- 
terranean depths    carbonate    of   lime,      llie 
Quantity  thus  transferred  to  the  surface  in 
the  course  of  ages  is  enormous,  and  maniloia 
streams    and    rivers   carry  it    into  the  sea. 
JloUuses  witlulraw  it  for  their  shells,  coraLs 
lor  their  reefs,  and  in  due  time  the  uphe.aval 
of  the  sea-bed  converts  it  into  a  terrestrial  lime- 
stone rock.     Metamorphic  action  can  destroy 
it.  and  there  is  little  limestone  in  rocks  which 
have  undergone  such  a  ch.inge.     when  what 
used  to  be  called  primitive,  now  crystalline 
or  metamorphic,  limestone  is  found  in  such 
beds,  it  is  probably  of  org.inic  origin.     5I«lern 
limestones   are  often    composed   entirely  ol 
organic  remains  or  are  studded  thickly  with 
them.      Thus  Crinoidal   or  Encnnital  Lime- 
stone is  comiiosed  chiefly  of  Encrinites.  chalk 
of   Foraminifers,    Nummulitic  Limestone   of 
Nummulites,    and     Leith    a    Kalk    of     the 
Tertiary  of  a  NuUipore.    Sometimes  limestone 
may  be   brecciated,  concretionary,  compact, 
magnesian,  &c. 
lime-tree,  s.    [Lime (3).] 
li-mef-tic,  a.     (Mod.  Lat.  (Citrus)  limelt(a); 
-<■-•  1 
llmettic-acld,  s. 

Clu-m.:  CiiHsOe-  An  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  potassium  bichromate  on  oil  of  lime 
or  oil  of  rosemary.  It  is  a  colouriess.  ci-ystal- 
Ifiie  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  vola- 
tilizes when  heated. 
Iime'--w6rt,  s.  (Eng.  lime,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  A  species  of  Dianthus.     (Ogihne.) 

li-mic'-o-lS8,  s.  ).;.  (Lat.,  pi.  of  (imjcola  =  one 
who  dwells  in  the  mud:  limits  =  lime,  mud, 
and  Colo  =  to  inhabit] 

Zool  ■    Mud-worms,   a    tribe  of   Annelids, 
order  Oligochajta.     It  contains  two  families, 
SsEuuridie  and  Naiididae. 
lim'-ing,  pr.  r*.,  a.,  &  s.    [Lime,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^■^  l>r.  par.  <t  particif.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  OriJ.  Lang. :  The  act  of  covering  with 
lime  or  birdlime. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Agric. ;  The  act  of  manuring  or  dressing 
with  lime. 

2.  Bleaching:  Slaked  lime  thinned  with 
water. 

3.  Uatlier-man. :  The  operation  of  steeping 
hides  in  lime-water  or  milk  of  lime,  to  remove 
the  hair.  The  action  of  the  lime  is  to  dissolve 
the  hair  sheath  and  form  a  soap  with  the  fat 
of  the  hide.    Also  called  unhainng. 


B.  As  subst. 
Lima. 


A  native  or  inhabitant  of 


lim'-lt  s.    [Fv.limite;  fr.  Lat.  iimifciii,  accus. 
of  limes  =  a  boundary  ;    akin  to  limen  =  a 
threshold  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  !imi(c.] 
I.  Ordiimry  Language : 

1.  That  which  limits,  bounds,  or  circum- 
scribes ;  a  bound,  a  boundary,  a  border ;  the 
utmost  extent :  as.  the  limiU  of  a  town. 

2.  A  restraint,  a  bound. 

"  Grief  dallied  with  nor  la-w  nor  limtt  knows." 

Sfiakesp. : /tape  of  Liicrcce,  1.120. 

*3.  PI-:  111- 

*  4.  A  limb. 

5.  The  full  time  ;  the  full  extent. 

"  The  fimil  of  your  lives  is  out  ■' 

Shakesp. .  Iticltard  ///..  iil.  i 

B.  Technically: 

1.  IoijiC(C-Afeia))?i. ;  A  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic"; a  differentia. 

■>  Math.-  A  quantity  towards  which  a  vary- 
in<''quantity  may  approach  to  within  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  but  which  it  cannot 
pass.  Tints,  the  quantity  o=  +  2aifl  vanes 
with  X,  or  it  is  a  function  of  x,  and  approxi- 
mates towards  .1=  in  value,  as  x  is  dimiiiislied, 
and  may,  bv  giving  a  suitable  value  to  x,  be 
made  to  differ  Irom  a^  by  less  than  any  assign- 
able quantitv.     Hence a^^  is,  property  speakni-. 


a  limit  of  the  expression,  which  in  this  am 
may  be  found  by  inauiiig  1  =  0. 

If  Limits  of  a  prison,  or  (imifs  :  A  certain 
limited  space  or  ext«nt  of  ground  round  a 
prison,  in  which  a  prisoner  has  liberty  to  go 
and  come. 
Um-it,  'lym-yte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  Umiter ;  frora 
(imi(e=a  limit;  Ital.  limitare ;  Sp.  *  l^or\ 
limitas:  Lat./imilo;  from  iimes  (gemt.  iimiiul 
=  a  limit  (q.v.).] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  set  a  limit  or  bound  to  ;  to  bound. 

'•  We  wish  removd  what  stttndeth  in  our lil^ht. 
And  N'ature  blame  for  limilinff  our  sight. 

Ifdf.'cr.   In  Answer  of  Suckling  i  i  erte9. 

2.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds;  to 
circumscribe,  to  restrain. 

■•  Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge  ■ 

atiakesp. :  Richard  lit.,  V.  3. 

3  To  confine  or  restrain  to  a  certiin  point 
or  signification  ;  to  settle  definitely  ;  to  apply 
exclusively:  as.To/imit  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

»B.  f"(rnns.  :  To  exercise  any  function,  as 
begging,  within  certain  limits.     (Limiter.) 

*  lim'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  limit; -aWe.]  That 
may  or  can  be  limited,  bounded,  or  restrained  ; 
capable  ot  limitation. 

•  lim-i-tan'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  limifoiiciis  ;  from 
limes  (gcnit.  limitis)  =  a  limit.]  Pertaining  to 
limits  or  bounds. 

*  lim-i-tar-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  limitarU.\ 

A.  .-Is  adj. :  fending  to  limit  or  circumscribe. 

B.  Assnbsl.  :  One  vho  limits;  specif.,  one 
who  holds  the  doctrine  that  a  iiart  only  of  the 
human  race  will  be  saved.  Opposed  to  Unl- 
versalist  (q.v.). 

•  lim'-it-a-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  limitaris,  fi-om 
limes  (geriit.  limitis)  =  a  limit.] 

A.  As  adjccttve : 
1    Placed    or    stationed    at  the    limits    0» 

bou'ndaries.     (Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  PVl.) 

2.  Limited  ;  circumscribed  in  extent. 

3.  Limited  or  circumscribed  in  power  or 
authority. 

"  What  no  inferior  timUar;/  kinf .  „ 

Could  in  a  length  "f  ye"» '?,  r'l'™«"  !"'75;.,_ 
Pitt:  First  ffymn  of  CallimitchuM to  Jupteer, 

B.  .4s  substantive : 
1    A  district  lying  at  the  limits  or  on  the 

borders  of  another  country  ;  a  borderiand. 
"  In  the  time  of  llie  Romans  this  county,  because  ■ 
limUari.  did    ahouud  with  fortilications. '-/Win- .- 
n'orthict ;  Cumberland. 

2.  The  same  as  Limiteb  (i)  (q.v.). 
"  Great  were  the  sums  of  money  which  the  dillgenc* 
of  the  timUarict  brought  in."— Ileytm  ;  Lt/e  of  LauO, 

1..  210. 

lim'-i-tate,  s.      [Lat-  Umitatns,    pa.  par.  ol 
limito  =   to    inclose   within    boundaries,    to 
limit.] 
Bot.  :  Bounded  by  a  markedly  distinct  line. 

lim-i-ta-tion,  *lim-lt-a-ci-oun,  s.    [Fr., 

from  Lat.  limitationem,  accus.  of  hmitatto  =  a 
limiting,  a  limit;  from  limilatus,  pa.  jar.  of 
limito  =  to  limit ;  Sp.  limitacion;  Ital.  hvutoe- 
zione.] 
I.  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  The  act  of  limiting,  bounding,  or  circum- 
scribing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  limited,  bounded,  or 
circumscribed. 

••  I  despair,  bow  this  limilaliin  of  Adam's  empire  to 
bis  Hue  and  posterity,  will  help  us  to  one  heir.  -  Locke. 

3  That  which  limits  ;  that  which  restrains 
or  confines  within  limits ;  a  restraining  con- 
dition ;  a  qualifying  conception. 

•■  To  eKclude  any  limitation  ..r  diminution  of  tho» 
so  general  terms.--/!urro»-  Sei-mo.n.  vol.  ui..  ser.  M. 

*  4  The  right  to  beg  or  exercise  their  func- 
tions  within  certain  limits,  possessed  by  friars ; 
the  act  of  exercising  such  functions  ;  the  dis- 
trict in  which  a  friar  was  licensed  to  beg. 

"AshegothiuhisJimi^cioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  e.46t. 

*5.  An  appointed  time. 

■•  You  have  stood  your  limitation." 

Shakesp. ;  CoriolaniM.  11..  S. 

II  Law:  A  certain  limited  li.ae  fixed  by 
law  within  which  an  action  must  be  brought. 


li-men-i'-tis,  s.  .(Gr.  Xijievinii  (limeniKs) 
=  of  the  harbour,  harbour-guarding,  from 
XiVrji-  (limin)  =  a  harbour.] 

Entom. :  A.  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Nymphalidre,  sub-family  Nymphalinee.  Li- 
mi-nitis  sybilla  is  the  White  Admiral  Butterfly. 
[Admiral  C.  2.]  L.  Camilla  is  from  Conti- 
nental Europe.  Various  other  species  are 
found  in  America,  India,  &c. 

fite.  rat.  f.«.  .midst,  w.at,  f,U,  Ut^^^i^^.  wSt.  ..re.  cam.L  ''^^  ^^^^^^^  ^t:  ^T^^Z^]^ 
or.  wore,  W9lf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule.  fuU ;  try.  Syrian.    ».  oe     e , 


■  Also  a  man  may  plead  the  eUtutesof  IimiMr  on  In 
bar ;  orthetime  limrted  by  cert-ai.i  acts  of  Pallia  eut, 
hevond  which  no  plaintilT  call  lay  his  cause  of  action. 
As  in  an  action  for  money  secured  by  a  mortgage,  or 
rfherwlse  charged  upon  land,  or  f.ir  rent  ou  a  ie.uie  by 
deed  oJ  on  a  bS  d  m  other  s,»cialty,  that  the  claim 

had  uot  accrued  on  Pl«i""ff-..»'- '''"», """'"r^n^^? 
claims  witliiu  tweuty  years. --flfactitone  :  Comment., 

Ik.  ill.,  ch.  11. 


limitative— limoges 
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t  lim'-i-ta-tive,  a.  [As  if  from  n  I^t.  limi- 
talicns,  frum  Umitatus,  pa.  i>ar.  of  iimito  =  to 
limit  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  limitati/.]     Limiting. 

"  By  the  very  coustltutiou  of  thouglit.  object  and 
■nlijcct  co-exist  iii  it  im  luutnlly  limitative."— Srit. 
Qu.irt.  Jteviev.  Vwl.  Ivil..  i).  63  1187-11- 

lim'-it  ed,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  b.     [LlUlT,  v.] 

A.  As  j>a.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  CoiillnL-d  within  limitis;  circumscribed. 

2.  Narrow,  circumscribed. 

3.  Ciicumscribed  in  poweror  authority  ;  not 
ebst'lute.    [Limited  Monarchy.] 

"  4.  Appointed,  fixed. 

5.  Railroad:  R-stricted  as  to  the  amount  nr 
Ihe  <iuality  of  it^  tarr^in^c  allowance,  or  na  to 
the  time  occupied  in  its  journey,  as  a  limited 
train  or  express. 

C«  ABgubBt.:  A  limited  express-train.  {U.S. 
CoUoq.) 

%  (1)  Limited  administration: 

Law:  A  special  and  temporary  administra- 
tion of  certain  specritic  efTectJi  of  a  testator  or 
intestate  granted  under  varying  circumstances. 

(2)  Limited  liability:  Liability  is  said  tn  bu 
limited  when  the  pei-sons  liable  are  bdund 
nnder  clearly-defined  conditions.  The  phrasi; 
is  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  joint-slock 
coriipaiiit-s,  and  here  it  means  tliat  the  mem- 
bers or  shareholders  shall  not  be  called  upon, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  contribute  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  shares  for  which  they 
have  subscribed.  If  tlie  debts  of  such  a  com- 
pany, when  wound  up,  amount  to  more  than 
the  resources  of  the  company  can  meet,  tlie 
creditors  must  bear  the  loss. 

(3)  Limited  vwnarchy  :  A  monarchy  in  which 
the  power  of  the  sovereiK'i  is  not  absolute, 
but    is    constitutionally   limited,  usually  by 

'  assemblages  of  the  nobility,  cler^*,  and  elect/'d 
representatives  of  the  people.  Thesovereignty 
is  a  headship  more  or  less  real;  it  is  not  an 
autocracy. 

(4)  Limited  problem: 

Maih.:  A  problem  admitting  of  only  one  solu- 
tion, or  of  a  determiuate  number  of  solutions. 

■  lim'-it-ed-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  limited;  -ly.] 
In  a  limited  manner  or  degree;  with  limita- 
tions. 

•  lim'-it-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  limited;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  limited. 

lim'-it-er.  *Um-it-otir,  'lim-lt-or, 
•  Ijrm-at-our,  s.     [Eng.  limit ;  -tr,  -or.] 

1,  (Jne  who  or  tliat  whi(rh  limits,  binds, 
or  circumscribes. 


•  2.  A  friar  who  was  licensed  to  beg  or  to 
exercise  his  functions  within  certain  limits. 

"Tb«r  walketb  uow  tlio  limi/our  hlmaelf." 

V/Muccr;  C.  T.,  6,4'iO. 

Um'-it-less.  a.      [Eng.  limit;  -less.]    Having 
DO  limit  or  bound  ;   unlimited,   unbounded, 
infinite,  immense. 
**  Ttirougti  ttia  Rreat  grovu  of  onk  to  tli«  aklrta  of  tbe 
timitl/iu  i>rn\r\a,"  Long/etlow:  Evangeline. 

*lllll-lt   our,  S.      [LlMITER.] 

llm'-ltS,  s.  2)1.     [LrMiT,  8.,  1.  3.] 

lim'-mat  s.      [Gr.  Aeifi^a  (leimma)  =  what  is 
left,  a  iemnaat ;  Xtinot  (leipo)  =:  to  leavKl 
iiitsic: 

1.  The  diatonic  semitone. 

2.  [Dieses.] 
Um'-mer  (1),  ».    [Limber,  ».] 

1.  A  sliaft  or  thill  of  a  vehicle. 

2.  A  shaft-horse.     (I'mv.) 

Um  mor  (2),   'learner,    "lym-ere,  a. 

[Kr  lirnirr;  O.  Kr.  lienier.]  [Lkarn,  «., 
Lime  (•!).«.] 

■  1.  The  same  aa  Limehound  (q.v.). 

•2.  A  dog  got  between  a  hound  and  a 
mastiff;  a  mongrel. 

*  3.  A  low,  base,  worthlesa  fellow ;  a 
scoundrel. 

4.  A  woman  of  loose  manners,  a  Jade. 
(Scotch.) 

*llin'-mdr,  a.    [LiMnKn,  a.] 

limn  (n  silmt),  'lyinn,  v.t.    [A  contr.  of 
lumiuer,  which   is  short  for  enluminer,  from 


O.  Ft,  enluminrr  =  to  illuminate,  from  Lat. 
iUnmitw.]  To  paint  or  draw  ;  spec,  to  paint  in 
water  colours  ;  to  illuminate  a  book  or  manu- 
script ;  to  depict. 

"  For  tli«re  by  ma^ic  skill,  I  wla. 
Form  of  eacb  tbiiiK  tbiit  ItviiiK  U 
Waa  limncU  lu  i.royor  dye  " 
Ocolt :  Britiat  </  Tri^rmain,  liL,  IT. 

lim-na'-di-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  Xifxvd<;  {limna^X 
geiiit.  Mixwadoi;  {limnados)  =  marshy.] 

Zool,  :  A  genus  of  Pliyllopods.  The  body 
is  enclosed  in  an  oval  bivalve  carapace,  feet 
le.ifdike,  eighteen  to  thirty.  It  lives  in  fresii- 
water. 

liin~n£e-a,  lim-nse'-iis,  a.  [Gr.  XitivaXo-; 
(^tHwiuios)  =  marshy,  from  Ai^iTj  (/imnc)  =  a 
marsh.] 

Zool. :  Pond-snail ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Liniuicida.  The  shell  is  spiral,  more 
or  less  elongated,  thin,  and  translucent,  the 
body-wiiorl  lar^e,  the  uiierture  rounded  in 
front,  tlie  columella  oblitiuely  twisted.  Aninuil 
with  a  short,  broad  liead,  tentacles  com- 
pressed, lingual  teeth,  about  110  rows.  Recent 
species  ninety,  from  Europe,  Madeira,  Indiii, 
China,  and  North  America;  fossil  seventy, 
from  the  Wealdeu  onward.  Livina^a  stagnalis 
feeds  cliiefly  on  animal  substances,  L.  pcrcjra 
on  green  fie.sh-water  algie. 

li^-nse'-a-dse,  s.pl.    [Limn.€id.e.] 

lixn'-nse  idt  s.    [Limn^id.c] 

Zo(}L  :  A  mollusc  of  the  family  Limnseida; 
(q.v.). 

•"The  Limnwldt  inhabit  Iresb-wivter  la  all  parts  of 
the  world."— a.  /'.  Woodward:  MoUutca  (cd.  ISTaf.  p. 
aw, 

lim-nse'-i-dse,  lun-nse'-a-dse,  s.  pi.  (Mod. 
Lat.  riviiia\a);  Lat.  ieui.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idiK, 
-adce.] 

Zool.:  Limuffiids  ;  afamily  of  gasteropodous 
Molluscs,  order  Pulmoiiifera,  section  Inoper- 
culata.  The  shell  is  thin  and  horn-coloured, 
capable  of  containing  the  whole  animal  when 
retracted,  the  aperture  simple,  the  lip  sharp, 
the  apex  somewhat  eroded.  The  animal  with 
a  short,  dilated  muz^ile,  two  tentacles,  eyes 
sessile  at  their  inner  bases,  the  mouth  with 
an  upper  mandible,  the  teeth  in  a  helix. 
Found  in  fresh  water  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Known  genera  :  Limnxa,  Chilinia,  Physa, 
Aucylus,  and  Planorbi^. 

lim'-nanth,  s.  [Gr.  \itivri(limne)=&  marsh, 
and  avOoi  (nntko^)  =  a  blossom,  a  plant.] 

But.  :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Liinuanthes,  or 
of  the  tribe  Liinnanthete. 

lin^-zi&n'-the-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iimiwin- 
th{':^);  Lat.  leiu.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -etc.] 

Hot. :  Limnanths,  a  tribe  of  Tropic olaceie, 
with  regular  flowers  and  erect  ovules. 

lim-niixi'-the-mum,  s.  (Gr.  xifivri  {limne)  = 

a  niarsli,  and  aiCt/ioi-  (an(/te»io»i)  =  a  flower.] 
But. :  A  genus  of  Gentianaceie,  tribe  Meny- 
anthea;.  It  consists  of  perennial  water-herbs, 
with  alternate  or  opposite  floating  peltate 
or  cordate  leaves,  sessile  umbels  of  yellow 
flowers,  a  five-parted  calyx,  a  rotate  corolla, 
witli  (Ive  to  eight  erose  segments,  live  to  eight 
stamens,  a  di.sc  of  five  to  eight  hypogynuus 
glands,  and  a  one-celled  irregularly-bursting 
cai>sule,  few  or  many-seeded.  LimnanflmniDn 
(fonnerly  Villursia)  nyviphwoides  is  lirititth  ; 
found  wild  in  still  wati-rs  in  the  south  of 
Englaml,  continental  Europe,  and  Asia.  L. 
cristntiivi,  a  Cashmere  plant,  is  aatdto  increase 
the  milk  of  the  cows  which  feed  on  it. 

lim-n&n'-the^,  s.    [Limnanth.] 

Hot.  :  'Ihe  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lim- 
nanlheuj  (q.v.).  The  leaves  of  Limnaiitlus 
Jtoinjliisii  taste  like  those  of  the  Indian  Cress, 
TrojKVoliim  vwjtia. 

lim-no-tor'-nis,  s.      [Gr.  Xinvi)  {limnc)  =  a 

niaisl'i,  and  opviv  (ornh)  —  a  bird.] 

Palaeont. :  A  fossil  insessorial  bird,  allied  to 
the  Hoopoe,     It  is  from  the  Miocene. 

Um'-ner,  «,  [A  contr.  of  lumiiwur,  short 
loriii  ot  tnUiminour ',  O.  Fr.  oUumineur,  from 
enluminer— Ui  illuminate.]  One  who  limns, 
a  painter  or  artmt ;  Hpec,  one  who  painted 
porlrjiitH  or  llluminuteu. 

"  III-  IWllllaiii  CoMct]  IxcAins  the  Wit  llhiinliiiir  or 
limnrr  at  oMt  tifio.'— fuller  :   Wurthiet;  Vambridg*. 

Um'-nitO,  8.    [Or.  Kt^xvt)  {limnf^  »  a  nnimh.] 
Min. :    A    hydraled    Kesquioxldu    of   iron. 
formerly    Included    In    the   species   linionitu 


(q  v.),  but  separated  by  Dana  because  of  lU 
dilference  in  composition.  Uceurs  massive, 
and  in  stalactites.  In  physical  cliaiacters 
resembles  limonite,  but  in  the  darker  kinds 
the  colour  is  more  yelluwish-brown,  and  in 
tlie  lighter,  nist-yeUow.  Var.  1.  lustre  pitch- 
like ;  colour  brownish-black,  var.  2,  ochre- 
ous  ;  colour  yellow.  Compos.  .  sesquioxide 
of  iron  74'S;  water  25*2,  corresponding  to  tbe 
formula  FegOsiillO. 

lim-no'-bi-a,  $.  [Gr.xifj.ytj(limni)=^&  marsh, 

and  pioi  {ftios)=  life.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  two-winged  insectSi 
family  Tipulidte.  More  than  fifty  species  are 
British. 

Iiin-nd9'-y;-$n. s.  [Gr.AiVw7(iimn«)=anjarsh, 

and  KViav  {kudii)  =■  a  dog. J 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Hysenodontids  (IX 
fi-om  the  American  Eocene. 

lim-no-fe'-lis,  s.  [Gr.  aiVio)  {Umw)  =  a 
marsh,  and  i*it.  Jdis  =  a  cat.] 

Paltcont. :  A  fossil  c;it  from  the  Middle 
Eocene  of  America;  the  oldest  known  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  Felidee. 

lim-no-liy'-i-daB,  s.  pi.  [M'jd.  Lat.  Umn^ 
hy{us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

PaUtont.  :  A  family  of  North  American 
Eocene  mammals,  founded  by  Prof.  Miirsh. 
They  are  believed  to  be  allied  to  the  Tupira 
and  to  the  Palaeotheridui. 

lim-no-hy'-US,  s.  [Gr.  kCfxytj  (limne)=% 
marsh,  aud  us  (hits),  genit.  voi  (/tuos)  ==» 
swine.] 

PaUeont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Limuohyida;  (q.v.). 

lim-nd-phi -li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limno- 
phH\^us);  Lat.  leiii.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -itia.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Trichoptera,  division 
Iniequipalpia.  Toe  maxillary  palju  ui  the 
males  are  three-jointed,  those  of  the  females 
five-jointed.  Tliere  are  manyspecics,  several 
being  British.  The  cases  of  the  larvui  are 
various. 

lim-noph'-i-lus,  s.      [Gr.  AtVm  (iiniJie)=»« 

uiar.Mi,  and  0iA*w  i^phiho)  —  to  love.] 

Entom. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Limnophilid;e  (q.v.). 

lim'-nO'Phis,  s.  [Gr.  AiVn?  (limne)  =  a  marsh, 
and  utfii-i  ipphiii)  =  a.  snake.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  serpents,  apparently 
of  the  family  Boida;,  but  smaller  than  the 
Great  Boas.  From  the  Eocene  of  North 
America. 

lim-nor'-i-a,  «.  [Lat.  limne^  from  Gr.  xifxvn 
{limni')  =  a  lake,  and  fem.  sing.  adj.  ^uff. 
-oria  (?).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  cursorial  isopod  Crusta- 
ceans, family  Asellida;.  Limnuria  terebrans, 
a  small  animal  about  one-sixth  of  an  iiuh  in 
length,  does  much  damage  by  boring  into  the 
woodwork  of  piers,  4c. 

Um-no-thor'-i-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lim- 
jwlher{ium) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suH.  -u/oj.] 

ralmmt.  :  A  family  of  fossil  Quadiuinana, 
appaiently  allied  to  the  Lemurs  auii  to  the 
Marmosets.  They  hud  foily  teeth.  Found 
in  the  Koiene  of  North  America. 

Uxxi-nd-ther'-i-uin,  s.    [Gr.  Mutm  (HmjU)  m 

a  marsh,  and  Bftpiof  {llicrion)^  a  wild  animal.) 
Pal"ont.  :   The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Limnotbeiid;e  (q.v.). 

Ii-in6-ddr'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  limodo' 
r(um);  Lat.  feiii.  I'l.  adj.  sufi'.  -ida;.] 
Hot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  ArelhusoA. 

li-mdd'-o-riim,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Ai^o^opov 

{hmudoron)  =  a  wild  plant. J 

Bot. :  The  tyjilcal  genus  of  the  fHuiily  li- 
modoridte  (<|.v.).  Limwiorum  ubortirum  le 
a  leafless,  eivct,  terrestrial  orchid,  found  In 
the  houthern  ami  central  parts  of  ContineuLul 
Enrol  le. 

li-mogos'  (g08  ns  zh),  «.  (Seo  def.]  A  kind 
of  hiirface  iiiiifuelling,  which  ruprcjtftlt^  geius 
by  the  utte  id  muiiII  globuU's  of  tmnHpurent 
colour  over  stiver  tinsel.  It  tduts  its  namo 
from  LiiiioK*'^  in  Knince,  whi're  It  uas  brought 
to  perfection  in  IIk-  hfteenih  century.  Iho 
name  Llmnges  is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of 
earthcnwnru  known  by  its  glazu. 


ttSil,  h6^ ,  pout,  Jtf^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  boncli:  go.  ^cm;  thin,  ^Is;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^onophon.  e^st.     ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tlon  ^  shan.  .  -tion.  -slon  ==  shun:  -tlon,  -sion      zhun.     -clous,  -tious.  -alous  ^^  shils,      bio.  -die,  4:o.  -  b^L  doL 
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limonia — linaria 


li-mo'-ni-a,  5.  [Arab,  lymoun  =  the  citron.] 
Bot. :  Agenus  of  Auraiitiace»e(q.v.).  Livw- 
nia  mmiophylla  is  a  small,  thorny  tree,  grow- 
ing in  India,  with  a  berry  lil<e  a  Iniie,  hut 
onlj  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg.  The  root  of 
Limonia  acidissima,  which  grows  on  dry  hills 
in  India,  is  said  by  Atkinson  to  be  purgative 
and  sudorilic,  suitable  to  be  used  in  colic, 
the  leaves  in  epilepsy,  and  the  dried  fruit  as  a 
tonic  and  ilisiufcctant  Prof.  Watt  says  that 
the  wood,  which  is  veryhard,  close-grained,  and 
yellowish  white,  mi^lit  be  used  for  turning. 

Um'-o-nin,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  limcn(ia);  sufT. 
-in  (C'/iCTiL.).] 

Chan. :  The  bitter  principle  contained  in 
the  pips  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  It  forms 
small  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid,  and  melts  at  124*'. 

ll'-xudn-ite,    s.      [Gr.    \eifuuy    (leimon) — 

meadow  ;  sutf.  ~Ue.    (Mui.).] 

Jlfiii. :  A  hydr,ated  sesquioxide  of  iron  oc- 
curring in  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  or  mam- 
millary  forms,  having  a  more  or  less  fibrous 
structure  ;  more  frequently  earthy.  Hard- 
ness, 5  to  6-6 ;  sp.  gr.  3-6  to  4.  Lustre,  silky, 
sometimes  submeUiUic,  dull,  or  earthy. 
Colour  of  fractured  surfaces,  various  shades 
of  dark  brown  ;  exterior  sometimes  black,  and 
shining  like  varnish.  Earthy  varieties,  brown- 
ish  to  oehre-vellow.  Streak,  yellowish-browii. 
Dana  divide's  it  thus :  Var.  1.  Compact ; 
lustre,  submelallic  to  silky,  often  stalactitic, 
botryoidal,  &c.  Vai-.  2.  Ochreous  or  earthy  ; 
colour,  brownish-  to  ochre-yellow.  Var.  3. 
Bog  ore  ;  occurring  in  marshy  places,  often 
replacing  the  substance  of  wood,  leaves, 
nuts,  &c.  Var.  4.  Brown  clay-ironstone,  the 
brownish-yellow  streak  of  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  clay-ironstone  of  hsematite  ami 
siderite  (q.v.).  This  variety  is  sometimes 
(a)  pisolitic,  being  an  aggregation  of  small 
pea-like  concretions  or  larger  ellipsoidal 
forms  (Ger.  liohner:  =  bean  ore),  or  (/.) 
oolitic.  Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of  iron,  S5"0  ; 
w.iter,  14'4 ;  corresponding  to  the  formula 
2Fe-iO'33HO.  Occurs,  in  the  secondary  or  later 
deposits,  in  beds  associated  with  various 
otlier  iniuerals,  and  often  with  manganese 
ores  ;  also  as  a  recent  marsh  deposit.  De- 
rived from  the  alteration  of  other  iron  ores  or 
of  minerals  containing  protoxide  of  iron.  One 
of  the  most  imiioitant  ores  of  iron.  Occurs 
frequently  as  jiseudomorphs  of  many  other 
mineral  species. 
U-mop'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Xijios  (dmos)  =  hunger, 
and  (ii(/is  (njJsis)  =  appearance.] 

Zcnl.  Jt  I'alaont.  :  A  genus  of  Arcada;.  The 
shell  is  orbicular,  convex,  slightly  oblique, 
ligamental  area  with  a  cartilage-pit  iii  the 
centre  ;  hinge  with  two  equal  series  of  trans- 
verse teeth.  Recent  species,  four,  from  Bri- 
tain, Japan,  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  fossil,  thirty- 
six,  from  the  Bath  Oolite  onward.  (S.  P.  H'ooiJ- 
ward.) 
li-mo'-Ba,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  Uvu>sus  = 
full  of  iiiud,  muddy  ;  limus  =  sliinc,  mud-] 

UniWi.  :  A  genus  of  Wading  Birds,  sub- 
order Longirosties.  The  bill  is  very  long, 
either  straight  or  inclining  a  little  upward>, 
flattened  and  dilated  towards  the  top,  tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe,  hinder  one  very 
snmll.    Limosa  melaiiura  is  the  Godwit  (q.v.). 

•li'-mose,  a.     [Lat.  limosus.]     The  same  as 
LiMous  (q.v.X 

li-mo-sel'-lg.,  «.     [Dlmin.  of  Lat.  limostis  = 
full  of  mud.]    [LiMos*.] 

Sot.  :  Mudwort;  a  genus  of  Scrophulari- 
aceSE,  tribe  Sibthorpeie.  It  consists  of  very 
small,  tufted,  creeping,  glabrous,  annual, 
aquatic  herbs,  with  narrow  leaves,  fascicled  at 
the  nodes ;  minute  axillary,  solitary  llowers  ; 
a  campanulate,  flve-lobed  calyx ;  a  subcam- 
pannlate,  live-cleft  corolla,  witli  a  short  limb  ; 
four  stamens  with  the  anther-cells  confluent  ; 
t  globose,  two-valved  capsule,  ultimately  one- 
eelled.  Limosclla  aqualiai,  a  plant  with  nar- 
row, oblong,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  pink  <t 
white  flowers,  is  found  occasionally  at  the 
edges  of  ponds. 

li-mo-si'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limas(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -inn'.] 

Oniitli. :  A  sub-family  of  Scolojacida;,  oon- 
taiuing  the  Godwits. 

U-mo'-^S,  s.     [Gr.  At^ds  (liuws)  =  hunger.] 
Med. :  A  ravenous  appetite  caused  by  disease. 


*  U'-mOUS,  a.  [Lat.  tiiiuisiis,  from  liiiius  = 
slime.]    Muddy,  shmy. 

"That  country  bec*me  a  Kained  country  by  the 
muday  and  hiff-xw  mutter  brou^lit  down  i.v  the  NilUB. 
which  settled  hy  degiees  unto  a  firm  laud.  '—Browne  : 
Vulvar  Errourt.  bk.  vi..  ch.  i. 

limp,  v.i.  [Etyni.  doubtful  ;  cf.  A.S.  lemp- 
hadt  —  limp-halting,  lame ;  Low  Ger.  !umpe)i  = 
to  limp.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely. 

"  why  doea  the  world  lejjort  that  Kate  doth  Ttmpf" 
Shakeip. :  Tuniinj  o/  the  Shrew,  iL  L 

2.  To  halt ;  not  to  run  smoothly. 

"  Leugthoned  aiauy  a  timping  venie." — Eustace  : 
Itatji,  vitl.  iv.   (Appeud.) 

lunp,  s.  (LiMP,  1'.]  The  act  or  state  of  limp- 
iiig  or  walking  lamely. 

limp,  II.     [Ital.  limpa  =  limpness,  weakness.] 

1.  Flexible,  pliant ;  wanting  stillness ; 
flaccid. 

2.  Flabby. 

"  The  cluib  cats  waterifih.  aud  the  fleeh  of  hhn  la  not 
flnu.  Umft,  aud  tasteless."— H'o/fon.-  Ani/ler. 

*  limp'-ard,  s.  [Eng.  iimp,  v  ;  -ord.]  One 
who  limps  ;  a  liniper. 

"  What  could  that  gouty  llm/iard  have  done  with  so 
flue  a  dug ? ■■— t' J?!(Jiu»t ;  ftabeUtis.  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxxix. 

limp'-er,  s.    [Eng.  limp,  v. :  -en]    One  who 

limps. 

lim'-pet, "  lem-pet,  •  l3rm-p3rne,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

levipeUe,    hmjrine    (not   recorded),    from  Lat. 
kpad-,  crude  form  of  kpas  (cf.  Sp.  hpada)  =.  a 
limpet     (Sfcmt.)] 
Zoology : 

1.  Sing.:  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
prosobrauchiate  gasteropods  of  the  family 
Patcllida;  and  (more  properly)  of  the  genus 
Patella  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  usually  oval  and 
tent-shaped  ;  interior  smooth,  but  not  nacre- 
ous :  the 
0  u  t  s  i  d  '' 
rough  111 
with  radi- 
ating rib, ; 
the  margin 
sometimes 
spiny.  Lim- 
pet s  are 
world-wide 
in  theirdis- 
tribution. 
They  are 
vegetable 
feeders,and 

inhabit  rocks  between  tide-marks,  returning 
to  the  same  place  after  feeding,  and  adhering 
so  tirmly  that  it  requires  a  great  ellort  to 
detach  theiu  from  their  resting-place,  which 
is  worn  into  a  smooth  concavity  beneath  the 
foot  of  the  animal,  ratella  vulgata  or  vulgaris, 
the  Common  or  Kock  Limpet,  is  universally 
distributed  around  the  British  and  Irish 
Coasts,  and  ranges  along  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Europe.  It  is  much  used  by  hsliermeu  for 
bait,  and  iu  the  north  of  Ireland,  especially  in 
times  of  scarcity,  for  food.  Vast  quantities 
fall  a  prey  to  sea  and  shore  birds.  The  oyster- 
catcher  (//cenwtojius  ostralegvs)  is  exceedingly 
dexterous  in  detaching  these  molluscs  from 
the  rocks,  and  scooping  the  animals  from 
their  shells. 

"  Meu  aud  boys  clung  to  iU  base  like  timpeti  to  a 
rock.'— /'u«  Mall  Oazeite,  July  22.  liSl. 

2.  I'l. :    The    family    Patellid.ne,    or,    more 
strictly,  the  genus  P.ateUa  (q.v). 

lim'-pid,  a.  [Fr.  limruie,  from  Lat.  limpidus, 
allied  to  bjmpha  =  water  ;  Gr.  Aijiiru  (tomjjo) 
=  to  shine  ;  Gr.  Aanirpos  Qurapros)  =  bright ; 
Ital.  limpido;  Sp.  limpio.] 

1.  Clear,    bright,    transparent,  lucid,   pel- 
lucid. 

"  The  Green  Sea  wave,  whose  waters  gleam. 
limpid."  MMre:  J-'irt~-H'orthtppan, 

•  2.  Clear,  open,  frank,  sincere. 

••  And  limpid  truth  that  looks  the  very  soul." 

Thomso  i ;  Ltbcrty,  1.  12. 

lim-pid -i-tj^,  s.  (Fr.  Unipidite,  from  limpidc  ; 
Hal  /imj>irii(o.l  The  quality  or  state  of  b^mg 
limpid ;  liiiipidness. 

lim'-pid-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  limpid;  -««.) 
Llearncss,  transparency,  pureness. 

[Limp,  v.] 


LIMPETS. 


limp'-mg,  pr.  paT.  or  a. 


limp-ing  ly,  odv. 
a  limping,  halting, 
limp. 


[Eng.  limping;  -ly.]    In 
or  lame  manner;  with  a 


'  limp'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  limping  ;  -IKM.) 
'Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  limping  or  lame; 
lameness. 

"  The  limpingnea  of  my  lord."— *»cJwrd«on .-  Sir  0. 
aranduiin.  vi.  37S. 

Iim'-u-l6id,  s.  &».  [Mod.  Lat  amii((iis)(q.T.X 
and  br.  «c6os  (ciiios)  =  form.] 

A.  As  substantive; 
Zool.  :   A  recent  or  fossil  crustacean,  allied 

to  Limulus. 

B.  As  adj  ;  Resembling,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  Limulus  (q.v.). 

"This  ancient  Limuioid  Crustacean."- jVicfcotew*. 
Patteont..  i.  385. 

llm-u-liis,  s.  [Lat.  limulus  =  somewhat 
askance,  diinin.  of  livius  or  iimis  =  sidelong, 
askance.  ] 

1  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  containing 
the' King-crabs.  [Kisq-crab]  It  is  the  only 
genus  of  the  Crustaceous  order  Xyphosura,  as 
also  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same  name. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Apparently  in  the  Ui'per  Ju- 
rassic slates  of  Solcnhofeu,  also  in  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Tertiary  beds. 
lim-y,  *  lym-le,  a.    [Eng.  linn  (i),  b.  ;  -».l 

1.  Viscous,  sticky,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

"  For  striving  more,  the  more  iu  laces  strong 
Hiiu^elE  he  tied,  aud  wiai-tbis  wmges  twain 
Iu  timu  an-ares  the  subtle  looiJS  along. 

Upenier :  Untopotmot,  HA. 

2.  Confciining  lime. 

■•.\  huniau  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having  been 
buried  in  some  limn  soil,  was  tanned,  or  turned  into 
akiudul  leather.' —Urej--  Mniaeum. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  lime  ;  resembling  lime. 
*  lin,  v.i.  &  (.     [A.S.    linnan;    Ice)    iinna.) 

[Blin.] 
A-  lutrausitivc  : 

1.  To  cease,  to  stop,  to  give  over. 

•  2.  To  yield. 

*  B.  Trans. ;  To  cease,  to  give  over. 

"The  BOawiier.  when  the  time  serveth  generation, 
(ollowcth  after  the  male,  and  uever  llnnelh  l>ickluff 
audjohliing  at  his  bellie  with  her  muzzle.  —P.  Hol- 
land :  Plime,  bk.  OL.  ch.  1. 

Un,  lyn,  s.  [Gael.  Hnne ;  Wel.  llyn ;  Ir.  linn 
=  a  pool ;  A.S.  Wi7i7ia=  a  brook  ;  Icel.  lind  = 
a  well.] 

1  A  spring,  a  mere,  a  pool,  espec.  one 
under  a  waterfall ;  the  source  of  a  river  or 
stream. 

•■  Toothy,  tripniug  down  from  Terwiu's  rushy  Un." 
Vrayton  :  Poly.Olbion,  1.  S, 

2.  A  waterfall,  a  cascade. 

3.  A  precipice,  a  ravine. 
li-na'-ce  38,  li-ne-se,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  itii(uin) 

(q.v.) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suU.  -acea:,  -e<i'.] 

Bot.  :  Flaxworts  :  an  order  of  hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Geianiales.  It  consists  of 
annual  or  perennial  small  plants,  some- 
times tending  to  shrubbiness,  with  leaves 
alternate  or  opposite,  rarely  whorled,  simple, 
entire,  without  stipules,  sometimes  with  two 
glands  ;  flowers  very  fugitive,  white,  yellow, 
or  blue  ;  sepals  thiee,  four,  or  tive,  imbricated 
in  testivation,  persistent  ;  petals  the  same 
number,  unguiciilate,  twisted  in  ajstivation  ; 
stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  but  with  little 
teeth  in  the  hypogynous  ring  from  which 
they  spring  :  ovary  with  as  many  cells  as  the 
sepals,  rarely  fewer,  but  divided  by  spurious 
dissepiments  ;  styles  equal  in  number  to  the 
cells ;  stigmas  capitate,  seeds  m  each  cell  of 
the  fruit,  single,  compressed,  and  inverted. 
Fourteen  genera  and  1:15  species  known, 
from  Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  several 
other  localities. 
*  linage,  s.    [Lineage.] 

lin-a-lo'-a,  s.  [Native  name.)  A  Mexican 
wood,  from  which  a  fragiant  oil,  used  in  per- 
fumery, is  extracted. 

lin'-a-ment,  s.  [Lat.  li^mmentrm,  from  linim 
=  flax.] 
Surg. :  A  tent  for  a  wound  ;  lint. 

li-nar'-i-a,  s.  (Fem.  of  Lat.  (iiinrius  =  a  Unen 
weaver,  from  Unum  =  flax,  which  these  plants 
resemble.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariace«,  tribe 
Antirrhineje.  It  consists  of  herbs,  or  rarely 
of  shrubs,  with  opposite  whorls  or  alternate 
leaves,  a  personate  coroUa,  with  the  tube 
spurred,  the  upper  lip  erect,  the  lower  with 
the  mid-lobe  smallest,  tlie  pnlate  sometimes 
closing  the  throat ;  sUmens  four  fertile,  the 
flfth  wanting    or   rudimentary  ;    the    stigma 


Bte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go, 
or.  wore,  w^li,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  ciib.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  «  =  e;  ey  -  a.    qu  -  , 
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Dotcbfd  or  two-lobed  ;  capsule  ovoid  or 
globose,  dehiscing  by  simple  or  toothed  peres  ; 
seeds  angled  or  rugose.  A  liundrci  species 
are  known,  from  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Six  are  British— lAnana  spuria,  L.  Elatinr, 
L.  vulgaris,  L.  Pelisaeriana,  L.  repens,  ancl  L. 
minor.  Tlie  flowers  of  L.  vulgaris  yield  a 
yellow  dye,  and  a  decoction  of  them  is  said  to 
be  useful  in  chronic  skin  diseases.  Boiled 
in  milk  the  plant  has  been  used  for  killin;^ 
flies.  L.  cirrhosa,  and  L.  ramosissima,  are 
anti-subscorbutic,  and  arc  t,'iven  in  India  in 
diabetes.  L.  Elatine  is  said  to  be  bitter  and 
purgative. 

lin'-ar-ite.  s.  [Named  after  the  localitv 
wlieie  first  observed.  Linares ;  sufT.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Mill.:  A  liydrftted  sulphate  of  lead  and 
copper.  Formula,  PbOSO,  +  CuOHO.  Crys- 
tallization, iiinnn<-linic.  Hardness,  I'b ;  sp. 
gr.  53  to5'45;  lustre,  vitreous.  Colour,  deep 
aky-blue;  streak,  paler.  Biittle.  yormerly 
oceurrod  at  Linares,  Spain  ;  since  found,  in 
the  iKiest  crystds  known,  at  Ronghten-Gill, 
Cumberland,  also  at  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire. 

lin^ll,  a.  [A.S.  hiinc  =  a  ridge  of  land  left  tin- 
]'Iou^'hed  ;  a  balk.]  A  ledge;  a  right-angled 
projection. 

lin^h'-pin,  *  llnspln,  s.  [A.S.  lynis  =  fLTi 
axle-tree  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  liiiis  =a  linehpin  ; 
Jjow  Ger.  hinse;  Ger.  lUnse.)  A  pin  ]iassing 
vertically  through  a  mortise  near  tlie  end  of 
the  spindle  or  arm  of  an  axle,  and  serving  to 
h'lM  the  wheel  on  the  spindle.  With  thimble- 
skein  waggons,  a  nut  takes  the  place  of  the 
Luch]>in. 


"  But  if  the  rogue  lisve  gono  n  cup  too  far 
Left  out  his  liiifhf/in,  or  foivot  Ills  ' 
Itsufftra  liit«iTtii>tl(tii  fiiul  ueliiy.' 


Left  out  his  liiifhf/in,  or  foivot  his  tar, 
~  ■     ■   -  t)„i,  fii„i  Ueliiy." 

Cowpcr :  Expottiilatlon,  Ml. 
Un'-COln  (In  as  n),  s.    ISee  def.]     The  name 
of  a  county  and  city  in  the  east  of  England. 

Lincoln -green,  s. 

1,  Akindof  cl"th  formerly  madeat  Lincoln, 

"  Tht  s'-iimls  incfcjue,  aiid  now  are  seen 
Four  moutkteil  sijiiin^s  in  Litti'ilngreeti.' 

Scott :  Ladu  of  the  Lake.  v.  17. 

21  The  colour  of  such  cloth. 

lin'-coln-ite  (In  as  n).    $.      [Named  from 
Levi  Lineoln,  governor  of  Massachusetts  ;  suU'. 
-i(f  (i\/t».).] 
Min, :  The  same  as  Heulandite  (q.v.). 

*Hnc'-ture,  «.  [Lat.  lincturus^  int.  par.  of 
lingo  =  to  lick.} 

Mf.d. :  A  medicine  or  prei)aration  taken  by 
licking. 

"C'uiifectloiis.  trenclc,  niithrldnte,  eclegmea  or /tnc- 
turet.'—aurtan;  Anal,  of  Mclandtely,  it.  ai7. 

•  lihc'-ttis,  S.     [Lat] 

Med. :  The  satiie  as  Lincture  (q.v.), 

•lind,  'Undo.  s.    [Linufn.] 

•  Lln-ddb'-ri  de^,  5.    (Hee  def.] 

L  The  hernin«  in  the  romance  of  the 
Myrror  0/  Knighthood. 

2.  A  mistress,  a  concubine. 

Iin-d&0)£'-cr-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Llndacker, 
who  analysed  it ;  sufT  -ite  (jlfui,).] 

Mill.:  An  orthorhonibic  mineral  occurring 
In  rosette-like  groups  of  oblong  rhombic  Uibles, 
also  in  renifoi-ni  masses.  Hardness,  2  to  '2-^. 
Lustre,  vitre<.u8.  C'ol.mr,  verdigris  to  apple- 
green ;  streak,  j>aler.  Compos.:  arsenic  acid, 
28'6&  ;  snlj.huric  acid,  6*44;  oxide  of  copper, 
86-34;  oxide  of  nickel,  Ifl-lS  ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  2-iio  ;  water,  0-32,  cnneaiionding  to  the 
fonnula,  2(CuO>jAs03  -f  (NiOXtSOa  +  7110. 
Found  near  JoaehimsMiul,  lluhcmia. 

lin'-d^n,  s.  [The  a<ljectival  termination  from 
A.S.  A  Mid.  Kng. /ti((/=  the  lime-tree;  Dan., 
S\r.,  A  Icel.  lind ;  Ger.  &  Dut.  linUe.] 

hot.,  (fc.  ;  The  limc-tri»r>,  Tilia  turopaxx. 
[Lime  (2).  j 

"  curved  Ita  framework  out  uf  tiniUtJi." 

Long/etluv :  fliawaiha,  xl. 

Un' -  ddn  -  Uoonifl,    s.      [Eng.    UtuUn,   and 

blooms,  j 

Hot. :  The  namo  given  by  Llndley  to  the 
onler  Tillaeea^  (q.v.). 

Un  dor  nl~^  $.  [Named  after  LIndcm,  a 
Bwids  botmiiit.] 

Itot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  snb-trlbo 
Linderniea!  (q.v.).  Lindemia  pyxidaria  Is  a 
small  iinnual  with  pale  ]>ink  or  whit*:  flowers, 
found  in  CDntinental  Europe. 


lin-der-ni-©'-ae,5.p?.    [Mod.  Lat. /i)uienu(a); 
Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -etc.] 
Bnt. :    A  sub-tiibc  of  Serophulariaccse,  tribe 

Gratioleai. 

lin'-di-a,  s,  [Fem.  of  Lat.  Limlius  ■=■  of  or 
belonging  to  Xindus,  now  Lindo,  a  town  in 
Ilho.les  (?).] 

Zml. :  A  genus  of  Rotifera.  It  lias  a  ver- 
mi  form  body,  rounded  in  front,  no  rotary 
organ,  cilia,  or  eye,  and  a  tail-like  foot  with 
two  conical  .short  segments  at  the  end. 

lin'-di-form.  a.  [Mod.  Lat  litidi(a)  (q.v.), 
and  Lnt,/urma  =  form.] 

Zool.:  Of  the  form  jiossesscd  by  the  rotifers 
of  the  genus  Lindia  (q.v.).    (Used  of  larvit.) 

lind'-ley-Ji,  s.  [Named  after  John  Lindley, 
Ph.D.,  F.Il.S.,  Prof,  of  botany  in  University 
College,  London,  and  authorof  many  botanical 
works.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rosaceae,  tribe  or  Caniily 
Quillaiie  or  Quillat.ida?.  Lindleija  vicspilnides 
is  a  pretty  dwarf  evergreen  tree  witfi  large 
white  flowers,  as  sweet-scented  as  those  of  the 
hawthorn.  It  is  wild  in  Uaxaca.  It  may  be 
grafted  in  the  omnion  thorn  or  the  larger 
kinds  of  cotoneaster.     {Paxton.) 

lind'-S£e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Lindsay,  an 
English  writer  on  tlie  germination  of  mosses.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribe 
Lindsitese  (q.v.).  The  sorus  is  inframarginal. 
continuous ;  the  indusium  linear,  parallel  to 
the  margin  of  the  leaf,  free  outside.  Veins 
dichotomous. 

lind-^ss'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  Hndsce(a); 
Lat.  fem,  j.i.  adj.  suff.  -etp.] 

Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  Poly  pod  iaceous  Ferns 
with  indusiate  son. 

Und'  -  ^f  -  ite,  5.  [Named  by  N.  Norden- 
skiold.  Etyin.  doubtful,  but  prob.  after  one 
Lindsay  ;  suH".  -ite  (jVtu.).] 

MtJL  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  species 
Anoithite,  and  re^'arded  as  an  altered  Lepolite. 
It  is  found  in  large  crystals  at  Orijarfoi,  Fin- 
land. Hardness,  3*5;  sp.  gr.  2*71H3  to  2  S3. 
Colour,  on  the  exterior,  black.  [Anorthite, 
Lepolite.] 

line  (1),  *  lyne  (1),  s.  [A.S.  line  =  a.  cord, 
from  Lat.  li)ica  =  a  string  of  hemp  or  tlax, 
from  linetiji  =  hempen;  Ujiuni  =  flax;  Fr. 
Ugne ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  Ihua ;  Port,  linluz;  Dan. 
linie,  line;  Sw.  linie,  Una.] 
I,  Ordinary  jMiiguage  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  thread  or  string  of  flax  or  hemp ;  a 
tliiu  cord  of  any  material ;  a  small  rope  or 
eord  ;  a  string. 

"  A  line  eeldifiii  lioltla  to  atridii,  or  dniw«  ittralgbt  lu 
leiigtii,  nbove  Illty  or  eixty  feit."— .Voxun;  Mvchuii. 
£jercisc$. 

(2)  A  measuring  tape  or  cord. 

"  Who  hath  laid  the  inotisurei  thereof.  If  tli'iu 
kiiowest  f  or  who  hiith  stretched  tlie  Un«  ujrau  It  1" '  — 
Jab  xxxviil.  t>. 

(3)  The  string  by  which  an  angler  supports 
his  bait. 

"  Hold  hook  nud  line."    S/uiketp. :  i  Henry  IV.,  11.  A. 

(4)  Anything  which  resembles  a  thin  lino  or 
cord  ;  anything  that  has  longitudinal  exten- 
sion with  little  breadth  or  width  : 

(a)  A  slender,  thread-like  mark  made  as 
with  a  peneil,  jicn,  or  oilier  instnmient ;  a 
stroke  :  as,  the  lines  of  a  drawing,  the  lines  of 
an  engra\1ng. 

(6)  A  thin  furrow  or  marking  on  the  face  or 
hands. 

"  Filled  bU  hrow  with  Una  and  wrluklca." 

Shakttp. :  kannot  88. 

(c)  Any  thin  streak  or  mark. 

"  Yon  grey  lines  tlint  fret  th«  cloudn." 

ahakat/j.  ;  Jutiut  t'wtiir,  IL  L 

(5)  A  row  ;  a  continued  scries  or  rank. 

"They  (;uiiver«cd  with  liliii  ocrou  the  linea  vt  nciitl- 
neln."— .l/(ir(i'</(ii/,'  //<#!.  Kntf.,  cli.  xill. 

(il)  An  arrangtMnent  of  letters  and  words 
across  a  page  or  column. 

•■  Al  the  IhjMo 
In  two  lyneg  hit  lay,  aiid  no  Ict'i-ro  iiKirv." 

/■i«-r*  /VuiiAmuH,  i>.  183. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  continued  or  connected  series  ;  aaofdc- 
seeiidants  from  a  common  ancestor;  Iiriejige. 

"  Uf  the  tru«  lint  aud  stock  of  C'hailrs  the  Otvat  " 

S)utke*it..    iltnry  I'.,  L  l 

(2)  Outline,  eonUnir,  linuanienL 

"  Luuklug  on  the  liniu  ol  inf  boy'n  tnc^" 

ShitUtp.  :    Whltrr't  TaU,  L  1 


(a)  Method,  arrangement,  disposition. 

"The  hriLVt-iu  thepiselvrn.  the  iilnncts,  and  this 


Hfuiketii. :  TroUut  t  Crauida,  L  I. 

(4)  Extension,  extent,  limit,  bounds. 

"  Bdea  Btrctch'd  hrr  tin* 
Prom  Aumn  eaatward  to  the  royal  tuvren 
Of  great  Bcleucta."  Milton:  J'.  L.,  Ir.  S12. 

(5)  A  scries  of  public  conveyances,  as 
steamers,  coaches,  Ac,  plying  regiUarly  be- 
tween places  :  as,  the  Cutiard  line  of  steamers 
to  America  ;  the  Monarch  line.  &c. 

(6)  A  railway,  a  line  of  metals :  as,  a  raaic 
linCy  a  branch  line. 

(7)  A  short  letter,  consisting,  as  it  were  ol 
but  a  single  line  of  writing ;  a  short  note. 

(8)  Plural: 

(0)  A  letter. 

"I  fear,  iiiy  Julia  would  not  deign  m/ Mum." 

AViaA«*p.  .■  Ttco  Ocntlctnen  of  Verona.  L  L 

(&)  Verses  ;  a  i^oem, 

"In  tnovint;  ItJict  these  few  e|>i»tlva  tell 
What  lalo  ntteuda  the  iiympli  who  loves  too  well." 
Qnrth  ;  To  Lady  LouUa  Lmox. 

(9)  The  words  which  compose  a  certain  num- 
ber of  feet. 

"  la  the  vrecetliU5  line.  Ulysaes  speaks  of  Nausicaa, 
yet  fiiiuiediately  ctuvugos  hito  the  masculliie  gender. '' 
—Broome :  On  tlie  Udt/tsei/, 

(10)  A  course  of  conduct,  action,  thought, 
oecupation,  or  policy,  conceived  as  directed 
towards  an  end, 

"  He  WAS  convinced  that  his  present  line  of  service 
vrns  that  in  whiclt  lie  could  be  must  uaefuL" — Macaii- 
lay :  JiUf.  En;/.,  th,  3tlv, 

(11)  PL  :  A  nmrriage  certilicate.    {CoUoq,) 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Arck. :  Springing  line.  Tlie  line  from 
which  anarch  iises,and  from  which  the  versed 
sine  is  calculated. 

2.  Commerce: 

(1)  An  order  given  to  a  traveller  for  goods. 

(2)  Goods  reeeiveil  from  such  an  order. 

(3)  Any  class  of  goods. 

3.  Drafting: 

(1)  The  ground  line  or  ftindamental  line. 
The  common  section  of  the  ground  plane  and 
the  base  of  the  picture.    The  terre.strial  line. 

(2)  The  horizontal  line.  The  common  sec- 
tion of  the  horizontal  and  that  of  the  draft  of 
representation,  passing  through  the  principal 
points. 

(3)  The  visual  line;  the  line  conceived  to 
proceed  from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

(4)  The  principal  line;  a  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  picture  ;  tho  line 
of  distance. 

4.  Fort.:  A  rampart;  continued  lines  are 
used  to  inclose  a  front  or  to  coiuiect  piinci 
pal  works  with  one  another  by  a  continuous 
parapet. 

5.  Ueog, :  A  circle  of  latitude  or  longitude, 
as  on  a  map;  a  line  or  mark  traced  to  show 
variations  of  temperature,  &c. 

t  Th«  line  :  The  eqxwtor. 

"  When  the  sun  Ixlr.w  the  line  di'sccuds, 
Theu  oue  long  uight  coiitliiuod  daikueas  jolnn" 

OTMdk. 

6.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  truth  of  jMisitlon  :  as,  an  engine  In 
linr,  that  is,  tho  motiims  of  the  piston,  con- 
necting rod,  and  craidi  in  the  same  plane,  and 
at  right  angles  to  tho  axis  of  the  tly-wlieel. 

{'2)  The  line  of  centres  ;  the  dead  point  of  a 
crank,  when  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  are 
in  a  straight  line. 

7.  Masoni-y:  The  bricklayer's  cord,  which 
Is  his  guide  for  level  ami  diro(;tion.  It  U 
stretched  between  line-j)in8, 

8.  Maihe7natic8 : 

(\)  A  ma-nitndo  whirh  has  length,  but 
npithcr  bu'a<Ith  nor  thicknes,-*.  It  jiosseRses 
one,  and  only  one,  attribute  of  extension.  lu 
elementary  geometiy,  lines  are  classed  as 
stniight  and  curveil.  A  straight  line  is  one 
which  does  not  chajigu  Its  direction  between 
any  t^vo  uf  ltji^>oints.  A  eurveil  line  is  one 
which  changes  its  direction  at  every  one  of  ite 
points.  Such  a  lino  is  often  called  u  curve. 
A  broken  line  is  one  miido  up  <if  linntod 
straiglit  lines  lying  in  diircrent  directions. 

(2)  The  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

i),  .Mil. :  A  Htraight  row  of  soldiers  draYD 
up  in  ill!  extended  niiiit. 

10.  Afinhtg: 

(1)  Line  o/ hearing :  Tliestrtkoof  a  ntrntiiiu, 
or  its  direction  at  right  niiglea  to  the  dip. 


boU.  b^;  p6^t,  J^l;  cat,  90II.  chorus,  ^liln.  bench;  go.  gom;  thin,  fhls;  sin.  a^;  oxpoot  Xenophon,  e:^st.     -Uig. 
HSlan«    tian  =  shan.     -tlon,  -slon  ^  shiin:  -^lon,  -flon     zhun.    -oloas,    tlous,  -stons  ^  shfls.      blo.  -die,  Ac  ^b^L  d«L 
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line— linear 


(2)  Line  of  least  resistance;  tlie  line  of  mir^ 
or  axis  of  explosion :  A  hue  drawn  fjom  llie 
focus  of  u.  miue  to  that  point  in  the  direction 
of  which  the  charge  meets  with  the  least  re- 
sistance. 

11.  Miisic :  One  of  the  straight  horizontal 
lines,  on  or  between  which  the  notes  are 
written. 

12.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  running  cord  or  rope,  as  bowZine, 
huatiine,  clewline,  spilling  line,  &c. 

(2)  A  cord  for  a  speeihc  j)urpose,  as  a  hand- 
line,  a  20-fathom  sounding-line  having  a  lead 
of  from  7  to  14  pounds.  [Hand-line.)  A 
deei'-sea  line,  one  say  of  200  fathoms,  and 
having  a  lead  of  28  pounds  weight ;  a  fishing- 
line . 

(3)  A  grade  of  rope,  such  as  xnarline,  white 
line,  tarred  line,  &c. 

13.  Naval:  A  number  of  ships  arranged  in 
a  row  for  action.    A  column   is  said   to   be 

lin  line  ahead  when  the  sliips  are  in  one  line 
aliead  of  each  other;  in  line  abreast  when 
they  are  ranged  in  one  line  abeam  of  each 
otlier  ;  in  quarter-line  when  ranged  in  one  line 
abaft  each  other's  beam,  but  not  right  astern. 

14.  Skipbuild.  :  A  delineation  of  the  form 
of  a  vessel,  representing  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal sections. 

15.  Surveying : 

(1)  A  carefully  measured  line,  which  extends 
between  two  stations  and  forms  the  basis  of 
triangulation.     [Base  (1),  A..  II.  4.] 

(2)  The  line  laid  down  or  protracted  in  a 
survey.     [DjBECTiON,  H  (2).] 

16.  Tekg. :  The  wire  connecting  one  station 
With  another. 

T[  1.  Hour  lines : 

Dialling  :  The  common  sections  of  the  hour 
circles  of  the  sphere  with  the  plane  of  the 
dial. 

2.  Line  of  battle :  The  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment of  troops  or  ships  for  battle. 

3.  Line  of  beauty :  The  ideal  line  formed 
by  a  graceful  figure  of  any  kind,  and  which 
Hogartb,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  satisfac- 
torily established  as  a  curve,  combining  a 
kind  of  concave  and  convex  termination, 
somewhat  resembling  an  elongated  S. 

4.  Line  of  dip  : 

Geol. :  A  line  in  the  plane  of  a  stratum  per- 
pendicidar  to  its  intersection  with  a  horizontal 
plane. 

5.  Line  of  direction  :  [Direction,  ^  (2)]. 

6.  Line  of  fire  : 

Mil. :  The  direction  of  fire. 

7.  Line  of  life:  A  line  on  the  inside  of  the 
hand,  curving  about  the  base  of  the  thumb, 
and  supposed  to  denote  the  length  of  the 
person's  life. 

8.  Line  of  march  : 
Military : 

(1)  Disposition  or  arrangement  of  troops 
for  marching. 

<2)  The  direction  taken  by  an  army  in  its 
march. 

9.  Line  of  measures : 

Geonu :  The  line  of  measures  of  a  circle,  in 
spherical  pr(>jectious,  is  the  line  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  j'riniitive  plane  with  a  plane  passed 
torough  tlie  axis  of  the  primitive  circle  and 
that  of  the  given  circle. 

10.  Line  of  metal: 

Ordnance :  A  line  joining  the  notches  on  the 
breech  and  muzzle,  and  forming  an  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  bore,  in  consequence  of  the 
taper  form  of  the  piece. 

11.  Line  of  metal-elevation  : 

Ordnance  :  The  elevation  due  to  the  conical 
form  of  the  gun  when  the  line  of  metal  is  laid 
horizontally. 

12.  Line  of  sight: 

Ordnance :  The  line  passing  through  the 
breech  and  muzzle  sights  of  a  gun  at  any 
elevation  and  the  object. 

13.  Line  of  swiftest  descent :  [Cvcloid]. 

14.  Line  of  the  nodes : 

Astron,  :  The  line  joining  the  nodes  of  the 
orbit  of  a  planet.     [Node.] 

15.  Mason  £  Dixon's  Line  : 

Gcog. :  The  boundary  line  separating  Penn- 
sylvania from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  surveyed 
by  Cliarlc-s  Mason  and  Jeremiali  Dixon,  two 


English  surveyors  (1763-67).  The  phrase  was 
very  popular  during  tlie  agitatinn  of  the  ques- 
tion of  excluding  slavery  f  i  om  Missouri  in  1820, 

16.  Meridian  line :  [Meridian]. 

17.  Right  line :  A  straight  line  ;  the  shortest 
line  that  can  be  drawn  away  between  any  two 
points. 

IS.  Ship  of  the  line :  A  man-of-war. 

19.  The  line :  In  this  country,  the  regular 
troiips  of  all  arms — infantry,  cavalry  and  aitil- 
leiy ;  in  Great  Britain,  specifically, "the  regular 
infantry. 

20.  To  break  the  line  : 

Naiit. :  A  manoeuvre  by  which  one  squadron 
ranged  in  line  of  batUe  breaks  an  opponent's 
line,  by  choice  about  the  middle,  and  duubhng 
upon  the  rearmost  lialf  of  the  enemy's  line 
with  the  foremost  portion  of  one's  own  line 
so  as  to  lake  tliat  part  of  the  enemy  between 
two  fires  and  conquer  it  before  the  foremost 
and  leeward  portion  of  the  enemy  can  beat 
back  to  its  assistance. 

21.  Visual  line:  [Line,  s.,  II.  3]. 

line-engraving,  5.  A  name  given  to  a 
method  of  engraving  on  steel  and  copper 
l>lates,  by  whicli  all  the  effects  are  produced 
by  lines  cut  into  tlie  plate  by  tlie  graver.  It 
differs  from  etching,  in  which  also  the  effects 
are  produced  by  lines,  in  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing them.  "  In  the  latter  the  lines  are 
scratched  upon  a  preparation  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  and  bitten  in  with  acid, 

line-formation,  s. 

Ml!.:  The  disposition  of  soldiers  on  a  wide 
front  and  shallow  depth  as  compared  with 
columnar  formations  with  narrow  front  and 
great  depth.  It  was  first  extensively  used  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  battalions  being  in  three 
ranks  but  in  line.  He  moved  in  columns  of 
companies  across  the  enemy's  front,  and 
wheeled  into  line  opposite  his  flank  in  order 
to  attack.  French  formations  were  always 
more  or  less  columnar  for  attack,  but  in  the 
early  Napoleonic  wars  the  columus  were  at 
deploying  interval,  so  as  to  form  line  if  re- 
quired for  defence.  British  formations  for- 
merly were  usually  line  in  two  ranks,  both 
for  attack  and  defence.  After  the  campaign 
of  1S70-T1,  both  formations,  for  attacking 
purposes,  were  abandoned,  the  line  being  too 
slow,  the  column  too  dense  to  advance  with- 
out loss  under  the  fire  of  breechloaders,  and 
an  "attack  formation,"  not  dense  and  yet 
deep,  was  substituted. 

line-pin,  s. 

Bricklaying :  A  pin  used  by  bricklayers  to 
hold  the  line  by  which  the  bricks  are  laid. 
Its  pointed  end  is  forced  into  a  mortar -joint 
of  the  building. 

line-rocket,  s. 

Pyrotech. :  A  small  rocket  made  to  run 
along  an  extended  wire  or  line. 

line-'wlnder,  s.  A  reel  for  a  clothes-line, 
a  clialk-line,  a  log-line,  &c. 

line-xvlre,  «. 

Teleg. :  The  wire  connecting  stations.  They 
are  usually  of  iron,  on  account  of  its  com- 
parative cheapness  and  its  tenacity,  which 
allows  a  long  reach  between  posts. 

line  (2),  *  lin,  *  lyne  (2),  s.    tA.8.  Ztn,  from 

Lat.  lintim  =  flax.]     [Linen.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Flax,  linen. 

2.  Fibre  :  The  finer  and  longer  stapled  flax 
separated  from  the  shorter  tow  by  means  of 
the  hackle  (q.v.). 

line,  '  lyne,  v.t.    [Line  (1)  &  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  draw  lines  on  or  upon  ;  to  mark  with 
lines  or  tine  strokes. 

*  2.  To  draw,  to  delineate. 

"  All  the  pictures  fairest  Hn»i 
Ate  but  Dlack  to  Roaalind." 

Shahesp. :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  UL  1 

3.  To  read  or  repeat  line  by  line. 

4.  To  measure,  as  land,  with  a  line. 

5.  To  range  in  a  line  :  as.  To  line  soldiers. 
■([  In  the  preceding  senses  from  line  (1),  s. 

6.  To  cover  on  the  inside ;  to  put  or  make  a 
lining  to  ;  to  put  in  the  inside  of. 

■'  The  inside  tynde  with  rich  cimation  alike  ^ 

And  ID  the  midst  of  b"th  lawne  white  as  milka 
Brounie :  Britannia's  F^isCunu't,  bk.  ii..  s,  3. 

1[  In  this  sense  from  line  (2),  s. ;  the  original 
meaning  being  to  put  linen  inside  anything. 


7,  To  fill,  to  store. 

"  The  diadem,  with  mighty  projects  lined, 
Tu  catvii  rcuowu  by  ruiuiu^  m^ikliid. 

Couitjer :  Table  Tall:,  It. 

8.  To  place  in  a  line  by  the  side  of  or  alone- 

"The  way  from  the  hall  to  the  west«ru  door  of  tb« 
abbey  hud  been  lined  by  Dutch  boldiers." — Atacaulaj/, 
But-  Eiig  .  ch.  xi. 

*  9.  To  cover,  as  with  something  soft. 

"  Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire." 
Shakeip.  :  Tini'.n  ^  At'.eits.  iv.  L 

10.  To  covei,  to  impregnate.  (Said  espe- 
cially of  dogs.) 

"  The  Indians  take  great  pleasure  to  have  their  salt 
bit*,he3  lined  with  tigre*.'— /*.  Holland:  Plinie, 
bk.  viii,,  ch.  xt 

*  11.  To  strengthen  with  new  works ;  to 
cover  and  protect  others. 

"/.ineaiid  uew  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  uieu  0.'  courage,  and  with  means  defeudaut." 
Shakesp.  :  Henry  \\  it  2. 

11  To  line  bees:  To  track  wild  bees  to  their 
nests  by  following  them  in  their  line  of  flight. 
(American.) 

lin'-e-a,  s.     [Lat.]    A  line. 

line  a  alba.  s. 

Anat.  :  A  white  tendinous  band  in  front  of 
the  abdomen,  and  beneath  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
to  the  OS  jmbis ;  on  each  side  of  it  are  the 
linea  semihinaris,  and  connecting  them  to- 
gether are  three  or  four  transverse  bands,  the 
linctE  transversa. 

linea  transversalls,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  ostioium  I'f  certain  fungals. 

Im'-e-age  (age  as  ig),  •  lignage,  *  lin- 
age, s.  [Fr.  lignage,  from  Ugne^a.  line; 
Sp.  linage.]  Race,  family;  hue  of  descent; 
descendants  in  a  line  from  a  common  pro« 
genitoi. 

"  Born  of  high  lineage,  linked  iu  high  command. 
He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  his  land." 

Byron  :  Lara,  L  7. 

lin'-e-al,  a.  [Lat.  linealis  ~  pertaining  to  ft 
line;  /i>iea  =  a  line.] 

1.  Composed  of  lines ;  delineated. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  a  line  ;  pertaining  to 
or  measured  by  a  line  :  as,  lineal  measure. 

3.  Descending  in  a  direct  line  from  on 
ancestor. 

"  And  for  the  same  liis  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place." 

Byron  :  Pritnncr  of  VhUUtn,  L 

*  4,  Hereditary  ;  derived  fiom  ancestors. 

"  peace  be  to  Fnince,  if  France  In  peace  i>ennlt 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own." 

ShaJcesp.  -   King  John,  IC  L. 

*6.  Allied  by  direct  descent  from  a  common 
ancestor. 

"  Oueeu  Isabel,  his  n^ndmother. 
Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ennen^ere." 

Shakejtp. :  Senry  V.,  i,  S. 

lineal-consanguinity,  s.  Relationship 
by  direct  deSLent  fmni  a  common  ancestor. 

lineal-descent,  s.  Direct  descent  from 
a  common  ancestor. 

*  lin-€-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  lineal;  -Uy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lineal,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  line. 

lin'-e-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  liiieal;  -ly.]  In  a 
lineal  manner  ;  by  direct  descent ;  in  a  direct 
line. 

"prom  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Senry  17.,  iil.  8; 

lin'-e-a-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  linear- 
r^tentnm]  from  li7>eo  =  to  draw  a  line  ;  linea  = 
a  line ;  Ital.  &.  Sp.  lineamento.]  The  outline 
or  exterior  of  a  face  or  figure,  especially  of  the 
face ;  feature,  look. 

•'  Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see. 
Then  thy  heart  will  soltly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me," 

Byron :  Fare  Thee  WtU, 

Un'-  e  -  ar,  a.  [Lat.  linearis  =  pertaining  to 
a  line;'  linea  =  &  line;  Fr.  lineaire ;  ItaL 
lineare.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Composed  of  lines ;  having 
the  form  of  lines  ;  consistmg  of  hues. 

"WliereTer  it  ift  freed  from  the  sandstone,  it  \M 
covered  with  linear  &iii!S."—^Voodward:  On  Fossils. 

2.  Bot. :  Narrow,  short,  with  the  two  oppo- 
site margins  parallel,  as  the  leaf  of  Taxus. 

linear -ensate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Long,  sword-shaped,  as  Murica  coW- 
fomia:. 
linear-equation,  •'^• 
Math.  :  An  equation  of  the  first  degree. 


Ate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  I^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^li;  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     ae,  oe=  e;  ey-  a,    qu  =  kw- 
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linear-expression,  s. 

Math. :  One  whose  teniis  are  all  of  the  Hrst 

Unear-mlcrometer,  s. 

Opti>::i :  A  Krailuated  scale  placed  in  the 
field  (»f  a  telescopt',  and  used  to  measure 
distaiK-es  between  oljjects. 

Unear-nnmbers.  »'■  pi. 

Muth. :  Such  numbers  as  have  relation  to 
len^'lh  nnly,  as  a  number  which  represents  one 
Bide  iif  a  plane  figure. 

linear-perspective,  s.  in  contrndistine- 
tion  U>  aeriul  pcrsju-ctive,  is  thatart  which  nia- 
tlieniatically  determines  tlie  gradation  whieh 
every  line  and  angle  of  a  building  should  take 
In  reference  to  the  vanishing  point. 

linear-problem,  s. 

^tafh.  :  A  problem  that  can  be  solved  by 
the  use  of  right  lines  only. 

'lin-e-ar-lj?^,  «rfi'.     [Eng.   linear;  -ly.]     In  a 
linear  m'aiiner;  with  lines. 

•  lin'-e-ar-J?',  a.     [Eng.  linear;  -y.]     Linear. 

lln'-e-ate,  «.     [Lat.   Hneatus,  pa.  par.  of  liJieo 
=  to  liiark  with  lines  ;  tinea  —  a  line.] 
Bot. :  Lined,  the  same  as  Striate. 

"  lin'-e-ate,  v.t.  ILineatb,  a.]  To  delineate  ; 
to  draw. 

■■  Life  Ui  the  life  the  cheaabofird  Ungates.' 

Hylvi-ster:  JJemorialt  of  Mortalilic,  at.  vill. 

•  lin-e-a'-tlon^s.  [Lat.  Uncatlo,  froxi  limatus, 
pa.  par.  of  lineo  ~  to  mark  with  lines.]  A 
draught  of  a  line  or  lines  ;  delineation. 

"There  are  lu  the  homy  ^ound  two  white  Hnm- 
Hons.  with  two  of  a  pale  red.'  —  Woodward :  On  fotsili. 

*lin'-e-a-ture,  s.  [Lineate.]  a  drawing,  a 
delineation,  a  figure. 

"[Th^spesius  I  ialt;liti>erceive  that  there  accompanied 
vttn  hiiu  a  ccrtidu  abndowy  aud  dark  lineature."— 
P.  //•jtlaiid:  Plutarch,  p.  158. 

Iuied,;>a.  par.  &  a.     [Line,  v.j 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Lineate  (q.v.). 

Une'-man,  s.     [Eng.  line,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  liail.  Engin.  :  A  man  employed  to  see 
tliat  the  line  is  in  proper  eondition. 

2.  Surv. :  The  man  who  carries  the  line  in 
surveying,  &c. 

lin'-en,  •  lyn-en,  *  lyn-nen,  s.  &  a.  [Prop, 
adj.  from  Mid.  Kn;,'.  tin  =  linen,  with  ad,j. 
euff.  -en,  as  in  v:ool,  wool-en.  A.S.  lin=.fliix, 
linen,  from  Lat.  liniim  =  flax;  Gr.  Xivov 
(lin'jn).]  [LiNE(;i),  s.] 
A«  As  substantive: 

1.  A  cloth  made  of  flax,  and  having  many 
gnules  of  fineness,  and  several  fonns  distin- 
(juislied  by  their  figures  or  surfaces. 

2.  Underelothing,  as  being  chiefly  made  of 
linen  or  similar  material. 

"  litre  is  a  banket  he  may  creep  in  ;  thruw  foul  limtt 
Qpoii  hint  ns  If  g<'li)g  to  l)iick\ut[."—Shakati'.:  Morry 
mvatiif  Windsor.  Hi.  8. 

B.  Aa  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  flax  or  hemp. 

"In  the  dlfft-reiit  oi>cmtloiia,  however,  which  are 
necoaaary  for  the  prcpanttion  of  Uncn  yani.  a  g«od 
deal  mure  liiduati-y  in  eiuploytvl."— &mf m .-  Wealth  of 
gatiom,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  vlll. 

8.  Made  of  linen. 

"Thus  snlth  thv  l<ord  uuto  me,  Qoaiid  K«t  t)ie«  a 
Mnen  Klr<lte."— 4/cr.  xilL,  1. 

*  3.  Resembling  linen  cloth  ;  hence,  whit«, 
pale,  blanched. 

"  DcJith  of  thy  itoul  !  tho«e  litim  chvekii  of  thine 
Ar«  c'liiiiseuuni  U>  Icaf."     :>httk4:4p. :  Macbeth,  v.  a. 

llnen-prover,  s.  A  small  microacopo  for 
counting  tlie  threads  in  linen  fabrics.  lU  base 
h&s  a  s<^|uaro  openin;,',  which  exposes  a  certain 
area  iif  linen,  an<[  the  glass  above  enables  the 
number  of  threads  to  be  counted. 

linen  roll«  s. 

Arch.:  An  ornament,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  folded  napkin.  It  was  used 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteeitth  centuries  to  fill 
paiK-Iti. 

Un'-^n  <lra-per,  s.  [Eng.  linen,  and  draper.] 
One  who  deals  in  linen  goods. 

"  I  am  a  liiteudraptfr  1>oM, 

Aaall  the  world  doth  kii       ~ 


Coiejt*r  :  John  OUpin, 

lin-nen-er,    *   Un ' -  on- 


•Un    en-er, 
m4n,  3.    [F 

drr,i)er.    (BenJ(yMon:  SHent  IVoman,  iv.  1.) 


miin,  s.     [Eng.    linen,   mid   mnn.l     A  tinen- 
J01 


lin'-e-O-late,  a.     [Mod.   Lat.  li7ieolatus,  firom 
Lat.  lineola  =  a  little  line.] 
Bot. :  Marked  by  small  lines. 

linger,  s.    [Eng.  line  (1),  s.  ;  -er.] 

L    Ortl.  Lung. :   A  vessel  plying  regularly 
between  certain  i>orts. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Marble-worhing :  A  long  slab  of  stone  to 
which  jiieces  of  marble  are  secured  in  order 
to  be  ground  or  polished.  The  pieces  of 
marble  are  placed  face  downward  on  a  flat 
stone ;  plaster  of  Paris  is  jioured  on  their 
upper  surfaces,  and  the  liner  is  laid  upon 
them  so  as  to  be  cemented  to  eacli,  though 
they  may  vary  in  thickness.  They  are  then 
ready  for  grinding. 

2.  Mach. :  A  thin  piece  placed  between  parte 
to  adjust  them ;  a  packing  piece. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  line-of-batlle  ship  ;  one  large  enough 
to  occupy  a  position  in  tlie  main  line. 

(2)  A  vessel  belonging  to  a  line  plying  regu- 
larly between  two  places  :  as,  a  Cunard  liner. 

li'-ne-ua,  s.     [Lat.  =  of  flax,  flaxen.] 

Zool. :  A  genusof  Platlielmintha(Flatworms), 
order  Turbellaria.  Linens  l^yn/fissimns,  the 
Sea  Long-worm  is  fourteen  feet  long,  by  two 
to  four  lines  broad. 

•  lin'-ey,  a.      [Eng.  line  (1),  a. ;  -y.]    Marked 
with  fine  lines. 

Ung  (1),  *  lynge  OX  •  leenge»  "  lenge,  s. 

[A.S.  lenga  =  tlic  long  one,  from  lanrj  -  long; 
cf.  witli  but.  leitg  =  a  ling,  from  laiuj  =  long ; 
Icel.  lanrja,  from  /an5fe=long;  Norw.  langa, 
longa;  Sw.  langa.] 

Ichthy. :  Lota  molvn  (Molva  rmlgaris),  family 
Gadidse.  Essentially  a  northern  fish,  found 
as  far  north  as  Iceland.  Back  and  sides  gray, 
inclining  to  olive,  l)elly  silvery,  ventrals 
white,  dorsal   and    anal   edged  with  wliite. 


LINO. 

caudal  marked  with  transverse  black  bar,  tip 
white,  it  is  extremely  valuable  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  being  largely  exported  to  Spain 
and  tlio  Mediterranean  ports.  The  fish  are 
split  front  head  tu  tail,  cleaned,  i^oakcd  in 
brine,  washed  and  dried,  and  then  are  known 
as  Htock-fish  (q.v.).  The  liver  yields  an  oil 
used  by  the  fisliermen  in  their  lamps,  and  it 
has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cod- 
liver  oil. 

"  Ling,  aatt-llHh  aiiil  heirliiff  for  I.ent  to  provide.' 

7'uuer  :  Uutbantlnt ;  A  ugtut. 

ling  (2),  '  lyng,  •  lynge  (2),  ».    [Icel.  lyng 

=  ling,  heather;  Dan.  Ij/mj ;  Sw,  Ijung.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  Heather,  heath  (q.v.). 

2.  But. :  The  genus  Calluna,  and  si)ecially 
C  vulgaris.     [Calluna.] 

"  Plant  buHhea,  heath,  Unff,  and  brakes,  upon  a  wet 
or  luamhy  tfrouiid.'— /tocon;  A'at.  Uitt.,  |  026. 

llng-blrd,  8. 

Ornith. :  Alauda  praten.sis,  the  Titlark.  It 
is  called  Ling-bird  in  the  lake  counties,  from 
constantly  frequenting  the  moors.     {Varrell.) 

-ling,  miff.  [.\.S,]  A  Hufilx  commonly  used  in 
English  with  a  diminutive  force:  as,  duck, 
duck-Ziiij?  =  a  little  duck. 

lin'-ga,  5.    [LiNOAM.] 

Ciiinpar,  Itclig.  :  The  same  as  Linqam  (q.v.X 

"The  primitive  Unm.  It  Im  Uktc  kaUI.  U  a  pllUrot 
nvlUiico  ill  wlikh  MitbcnwHi-a  l^lvii)  !■  proavut." — 
Firtumon:  7r<c  *  Herj'enl  Worihif/,  p.  308. 

llnga-purana»  s. 

Hintl«o  Liter.  :  A  ]mrana  (q.v.)  In  which  the 
worshij)  of  the  linga  is  advucat<'d. 

"  rtileaa  thia  plilnr  i*  what  l«  rfpreaciitivl  In  the 
Uttga-pumnit,  J  do  not  kmiw  what  It  Km.'  —FtrguMon  : 
TrM  .t  Serpent  Worthip,  |i.  SON, 

ll]a'-glim«  lin'-go,  a.  [Mahrntta,  kc.  linga, 
from  Snnsc,  Ungit'm  -  (l)a  mark,  ('2)  tho  malo 
organ  nf  generation,  (S)  gondur.] 


Compar.  Relig. :  The  male  generative  organ, 
worshipped  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  emblem 
and  even  i>er8onificatioii  of  Siva,  to  whosa 
worship  the  temple  of  Elephanta,  the  chief 
place  of  this  cult,  is  dedicated.  [Grove, 
Pdallus-worship,  Naturk-woiiship.]  It  is  a 
small  conical  stone,  placed  on  a  jtedestal. 
Adoration  of  the  Hngam  is  probal)ly  of  Tura- 
nian origin,  though  now  constituting  a  pai-t  of 
Arjan  worsliip  in  India. 

"  Nothing  ia  more  cmmiou  than  to  coniiect  tho 
worahipof  the  Ungam  with  the  Impurities  with  which 
the  Hindu  rL-ltKloD  is  only  too  Justly  reproached. 
ThU,  however.  U  a  nii^t-ikf.  The  worship  of  Siva  la 
too  BcvtTc,  too  Rtcni,  fur  the  suIUir  eniotlouaof  love, 
and  all  hb  temples  arc  ciuitv  free  from  any  alliuloD  to 
It." — t'ergu4t<m :  Tree  Jt  :<rrfienl  Worihip,  p.  'C 

liu-ga'-yg,t,  s.  [Mahratta,  &.c.]  A  Hindoo 
sect  who^e  object  of  worship  is  the  Hngam. 
Tliey  are  common  in  Western  and  Soutliem 
India. 

*  lin'-gel«  •  lin'-gle,  ».    [Lat.  lingvla,  dimln- 

of  lingua  =  a  tongue  ;  cf.  Fr,  ligneul,  dimin. 
of  ligne  —  a  line.] 

1.  A  shoe-latchet,  a  shoe-string. 

2.  A  slioemaker's  thread. 

"  His  awl  aud  Unge!  In  a  thouR,' 

Oraj/lon :  PiutoraU,  acL  iT. 

3.  A  tliong  of  leather. 

'  lin'-genfe,  s.  [Lat.  lingens,  pr.  par.  of 
lingo  ='to  lick.]  A  medicine  or  pre|)aratiou 
to  be  taken  by  licking  ;  a  lincture. 

lin'-ger,  •  lin-gre,  v.i.  &.  t.    [Slid.  Eng.  Un- 

geii  =  to  stay,  to  linger,  from  A.S.  lengan  =  to 
put  off,  to  prulong,  from /an/;  =  long,  frequent, 
sutt".  -er ;  Icel.  Ungja  =  to  lengthen,  from 
toiler  =  long  ;  Ger.  verldngem  =  to  prolong, 
from  lang  =  long ;  Dut.  verlengcn  =  to  pro- 
long, lengen.  =  to  lengthen.] 

A.  IntrtiTisitive : 

1.  To  delay,  to  loiter,  to  wait,  to  tarry,  to 
remain  :  to  be  slow  in  moving. 


2.    To  remain    inactive  in  expectation    ot 
something. 

"  We  huve  lingered  about  a  match  betwecu  Aon 
Pa^j^e  and  my  coubIu  Sleuder. "— .SAaJ:etp. ;  Mtirry  Wiott 
<tf  Windtar,  in.  '1. 

•  3.  To  bo  slow  in  deciding  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to 
be  in  suspense. 

4.  To  remain  long  in  any  state ;  to  be  pro- 
tracted :  as,  a  lingering  illness. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  delay,  to  put  ofl",  to  defer. 

"  She  Ungera  my  detitrea." 
Shakctp. :  JtidMummcr  Aight't  Dr^atn,  LL 

2.  To  spend  wearily,  to  protract. 

"  Far  from  Ray  cltiea  and  the  ways  of  niAll, 
I  linger  life ;  nor  to  the  cuurt  rt-pair." 

Pope:  Jiuiiier;  Uii i/ ttcjf  xlV.,tU, 


-er.]    One  who 


lin'-ger-er,  s.    [Eng.  linger 
lingers  or  delays. 
"The  viewleas  lingerer.  bcDce,  at  evruing,  acea 
From  rock-hewn  atepH  the  tall  betwooa  tlio  treet." 
WordswtfTth :  /Jcicriptive  Akttchta. 

lin'-ger-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Linolb.] 

A.  As  pr.  jxir.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .^ji  adjective : 

1.  Delaying,  tardy,  loitering,  slow, 

"With  fiercer  abouta  hia  Unjfring  tn>opi  be  flrec* 
Pope:  Uonttr;  Iliad  bk.  KvU.,  I»L 

2.  Remaining  as  loth  to  depart. 

"  No  rental  blooma  their  torfiid  rocka  array. 
But  wiutcr  lingering  chills  tlie  tap  of  May.' 

VoldtmtUt:  TrawttUr. 

3.  Drawn  out  in  time  ;  protracted,  slow :  afl, 
a  lingering  disease. 

4.  Slow  in  taking  effect :  as,  a  lingeHing 
poison. 

lin'-ger-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  lingering;  -ly.} 
In  a  lingering  manner  ;  slowly,  tediously. 

"ITuleaa  chronical  dlaeaiaa  do  UngrHnglf/  deatni* 
iL'—Bovl»  .   Works,  L  W«. 

•  lin'-ger-lj^,  adx\     [Eng.   linger;  -ly.]      Lin 

goringly. 

"She  aanit  the  refndn  very  low,   Tary  Ungeriff.'— 
C.  lironia:  Jane  Kgre,  ch.  lit 

♦lXn'-g6t,"lin'-gdt,j>.  {Fr.Ungot.]  [Inoot.1 
An  tion  mould  lor  casting  metals;  a  smaU 
ma.Hs  of  metal  ;  nn  Ingot. 

"  Iron  /fit^')r<  (luenohed   wttli   Tluetrar."— AinMfn*: 
/.Vm.Uii'-i  (,l/..nicl. 

Ling'-ifxn,  f.    [For  otym.  see  dcf.] 

Therap. :  The  MyM«'m  Introduced  by  Petor 
Henry  Ling,  a  Swedish  piwt  (KTO-lSitO),  with 
a  view  to  tho  physical  and  moral  tiiiprure- 


b6il,  b^ ;  p6^t.  J^^l ;  cat,  96!!,  otaorns.  9liin.  ben^h  ;  go.  ri:om ;  thin,  this :  sin,  aa :  ovpoot.  Xonophon.  o^st.     ph  ^  t 
-<Tlan«  -tian  ~  sh«n.   -lion,  -alon  =  sli&n ;  -flon.  -flon  ~  shun,    -olooa,  -tloos,  -•looa  ^  shus.    -bio.  -die,  &<-.  =  b^iu  dOl* 
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lingle— link 


ment  of  the  human  race.  It  consist*  of 
physical  exercises,  joined  with  the  study  of 
music  and  poetry.     (Laroiisse.) 

lii'-gle,  S.      [LlNOEL.] 

lih'-go,  s,  [Port.,  from  Lat.  lingua  =  a 
tongue.]    A  tongue,  language,  speech,  dialect. 

"  I  wished  to  leani  suniethiiig  respecting  the 
mysterious  Romauy  Ungo,  bo  little  known."— Z)a*^y 
TeUi^raph.  SepL  2y.  1883. 

15a-gua  (gu  as  gw),  s.    [Lat] 

EiiUim.  :  A  tongue  formed  by  a  development 
of  the  central  portion  of  tlie  ligula.  It  is  very 
distinct  in  bees. 

Un-gua'-cious  (gu  as  gw),  a.  (Lat.  linguax 
(genit.  lutgii'ici:i),  from  lingua  =  a  tongue.] 
Fond  of  using  the  tongue ;  talkative,  loqua- 
cious. 

•  lin-gua-den'-tal  (gu   as   gw),  a,  &  s. 

(Lat,  li}igua  ~  the'toni^ue  ;  c/cns  (genit.  dentis) 
=  a  tooth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ai.J 

A.  An  adj. :  Formed  or  uttered  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  as  the  letters 
d  and  t. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  sound  or  letter  formed  or 
nttered  by  tbe  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and 
teeth. 

"The  linguadenfals.  th,  dh,  be  wlU  bood  learn." — 
Bolder :  Elem.  of  Speech. 

*lin'-gua-fonn  (gu  as  gw),  s.     (Linoui- 

FURM.  ] 

lih  -gua  fran'-ca  (gu  as  gwX  s.    [Ital.  =  a 

free  tongue.]  A  tongue  whicii  will  enable  one 
to  be  intelligible  overa  wide  extent  of  country, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  the  language  of  the 
districts  over  which  he  passes.  The  Hindu- 
stani is  a  lingua  franca  ;  it  is  intelligible  over 
India,  thougli  there  are  at  least  twelve  other 
widely  spoken  languages  there,  with  many 
minor  ones  or  dialects. 

"That  clear,  simple,  eracefol.  flexible,  and  all- 
expreasive  Urdu  speech,  wbich  is  even  now  the  limjua 
/raiica  of  most  p.irta  of  India,  and  the  special  favourite 
of  the  ruling  race-"— Bea»»*<.-  Comp.  <iram.  Aryan 
Laiii/.  of  India  (1672).  i.  121. 

lin  -gual  (gu  as  gw),  a.  &  «.  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  lihguatis,  from  lingua  =  the  tongue.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tongue  :  as,  the 
lingual  nerves. 

2.  Formed  by  the  means  of  the  tongue. 

"We  get  at  once  the  ^incrua/ sound." — Benmes :  Comp. 
0rani.  Aryan  Lang.  (1872).  i.  217. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  letter  or  sound  produced 
by  nitians  of  the  tongue  :  as  sh,  zh, 

"  The  connection  between  dentals  and  cerebrals  rests 
on  the  principle  ....  that  these  two  cliiasc?*  of 
Sound  are  really  the  weaker  and  stronger  tir:iiKln'3 
respectively  of  one  and  the  same  group,  which,  aa 
being  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  toiii^ue. 
may  he  comprehended  under  the  geiienil  name  of 
lt>}guait."~Beames :  Comp.  Uram.  Aryan  Lang.  (1372), 

lingual-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  biauth  of  the  external  carotid, 
which  supplies  tlie  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
and,  meeting  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side, 
unites  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  form  the 
ranine  artery. 

lingual-ribbon,  s. 

Zool. :  One  of  the  names  for  the  masticatory 
apparatus  in  Gasteropodo'us  Molluscs.  Calletl 
also  the  Tougue,  Odontophore,  or  KaduJa 
(q.v). 

lingual- teeth,  s.  pL 

Zool. :  Amber- coloured,  glossy,  and  trans- 
lucent reeurved  spines  on  the  muscular 
"lingua"  or  tongue  of  certain  molluscs,  as 
Trochus,  Cyprtea,  &,c, 

lin-guaf  U-la  (gu  as  gw),  5.  [Fern,  dimin. 
of  Liat.  Uuguatiis  =  gifted  with  a  tougue.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Linguatulina  (q.v.), 

lin-guat-u-li -na  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
linguatulia) ;  Lat.'neut.  pL  adj.  soft",  -ina.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Araehuida.  The  animals 
are  so  venniform  that  they  have  sometimes 
been  placed  with  the  intestinal  worms,  but 
in  the  immature  state  they  resemble  Acari, 
except  that  the  legs  are  only  four.  The  male 
is  much  smaller  than  the  female.  They  are 
ringed  and  tlattened,  with  a  mouth  furnished 
with  a  homy  ring  and  two  homy  hooks,  one 
on  each  side.  They  are  parasitic  in  the 
frontal  sinuses  and  lungs  of  various  mammals, 
and  in  the  lungs  of  some  reptiles.     About 


twenty  species  have  been  described,  tiie  best 
known  being  Pentastonia  loeuwides,  which  in- 
fests the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

lin-guet,  s.    [Ft.] 

1.  A  tongue ;  a  languet. 

2.  The  piece  of  a  sword-hilt  which  turns 
down  over  the  mouth-piece  of  a  scabbard. 

lin'-gui-form,    *  lin'-gua-form   (gu  as 

gw),  i".  [Lat.  lingua  =  a  tongue  and  jvriiia  = 
form,  shape,  ajtpearance.]  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  tongue. 

lin'-guist  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Lat  lingu{a)  =  a 
tongue  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  languages  ;  one 
who  can  s)'eak  several  languages. 

"  Ue  was  a.  linguist,  a  mathematiuiaJi,  and  a  poet." — 
Jlacaulai/  :  Hist  £ng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*2.  A  master  of  language  or  conversation; 
one  skille-l  in  tongue-fence. 

t  lin'-guist-er  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng.  liJiguist: 
-er.]  One  who  dabbles  in  linguistics;  a  lin- 
guist, a  philologer. 

"  He  who  writes  to  be  read  does  not  writ*  for 
Hnffuisters." — J.  R-  Lowell,  in  .ttiitandnle. 

lin-guis'-tic,  lin-guis'-tic-al  (gu  as  gw), 

a.  [Eng.  linguist;  -ic,  -ical.]  *Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  language  or  linguistics. 

"The  philolottist  justly  assigns  these  tongues  a  low 
position  in  the  linguistic  bctile," — Srinton:  Mytha  (if 
the  .Vew  World,  ch.  i. 

lin-guis'-tics  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Linouistic] 
nie  seienceof  langu;iges,  orV the  comparative 
grammar  and  etymology  of  words. 

"The  science  of  .Aiuericau  linguistic*  is  stUl  in  ita 
Infancy."— flriftTon  .■  Myths  nf  (he  iVew  World,  ch.  i. 

lin'-gU-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  strai>,  a  little  tongue, 
from  lingua  =  a  tongue,  which  the  shell  re- 
sembles.] 

Zool.  £  PaUeont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lingulidae  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  oblong, 
compressed,  obliquely  g.iping  at  each  end. 
Recent  species,  sixteen,  from  India,  the  East- 
ern Islands,  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  the 
West  of  America.  Fossil  ninety-one  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  till  now.  Lingulte  existed  in 
the  British  seas  as  late  as  the  Coralline  Crag. 

lingula-flags,  5.  pi. 

Gcol. :  Micaceous  flagstones  and  slates,  5,000 
feet  in  thickness,  of  Upper  Cambrian  age, 
lying  just  below  tlie  Ti-emadoc  slates  in  Nortli 
Wales,  and  palaontologically  the  equivalent 
of  B;irrande's  prinmrdial  zone.  In  ISiti  Mr. 
E.  Davis  disco\ered  in  them  the  Lingula  (now 
removed  to  tiie  genus  Liugulella),  from  which 
they  are  named.  About  forty  fossils  are 
found  in  the  Lingula  slates,  only  four  of 
which  continue  in  the  Tremadoc  rocks.  Be- 
sides Lingulclla  Ddvisii,  there  are  a  Phyllopod 
Crustacean  (JJymenocaris  vermicauda),  and  a 
trilobite  {Olenus  micrurus).  Ashy  tutfs  are 
iuterstratified  with  the  Lingula  beds.    {Lyell.) 

lin'-gu-late,  a.  [Lat.  lingulatus,  from  lingida 
—  a  straji,  dimin.  of  lingua  =  a  tongue.] 
Shaped  like  the  tongue  or  a  strap ;  ligulate, 
linguiform. 

lin-gU'-li-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Ungul(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -idte.] 

Zool.  &  PalfEont. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda. 
The  shell  oblong  or  orbicular,  subequivalve. 
attached  by  a  pedicle  passing  out  between  the 
valves ;  texture  horny,  minutely  tubular. 
Animal  with  a  highly  vascular  mantle,  fringed 
with  hornv  setie,  oral  arms,  thick,  fleshy, 
spiral.    tiLuera,  Lingula  and  Obolus. 

ling'-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  ling  and  vx)rt.'\ 

Bat.:  An  unidentified  plant.  Johusonsimply 
defines  it  as  "  an  herb." 

ling'-y(l),  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  io?tj(q. v.).] 

1.  Tall,  limber,  flexible.    (Pro27.) 

2.  Active,  strong ;  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

*lmg'-y  (2),  a.  [Eng.  ling  (2)  ;  -y.]  Heathy, 
heathery. 

•'  His  cell  was  upon  a  lingj/  moor." — Ward:  Eng- 
land's /lc'/or>nacion,  p.  356. 

lin-hay',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shed  open 
at  the  sides,  commonly  used  to  run  waggons 
and  carts  into  when  they  are  not  in  use.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  a  similar  shed  erected 
for  occasional  shelter  for  cattle  on  exposed 
pastures. 

"  Home-side  of  the  linh':iy,  and  under  the  ashen 
hedge-row."— A  D.  Rluckmnre :  Lom/t  Doone,  ch.  iii. 


"li-mg'-er-OUS,a.  [Lat.  Unuvi  =  flax,  hempL 
gero  =  to  earry,  and  Eng.  adj.  sull'.  -oti^.J 
Bearing  or  producing  flax  or  linen, 

lin  -i~meut,  $.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  linimeiUum  ^ 
an  ointmeut,  from  /i;io^to  smear;  Ital., 
Port.,  &  Sp.  linimento.] 

Med. :  A  soft  or  thin  ointment ;  a  substance 
or  preparation  thinner  than  an  ointment  but 
thicker  than  oil.  A  stimulating  prcparaliou 
for  external  application.  Garrod  enumerates 
sixteen  linimenta(Iiniments)as  used  in  British 
practice.  They  are  :  liitimentmn,  aconitij  I.  awt- 
monir,  I,  camphoras,  I.  saponis,  &c. 

li'-nxn,  8.  [Lat.,  dsc.  liJi(um)  (q.v.)  ;  Eng.  snft 
-in.] 

Cliim.:  A  crystal lizable  substance  obtained 
from  Liiium  catkarticuvi,  commonly  known  as 
Purging  flax.  It  is  extracted  with  ether,  from 
which  it  separates  as  white  crystals  of  a  silky 
lustre.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  persis- 
tently bitter. 

lin'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Line,  v.] 

A.  it  B,  ^5  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj. ;  (See 
the  vei  I.).  *-    -^       \ 

C,  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  covering  on  the  inside. 

2.  The  act  of  ranging,  as  a  body  of  men,  lo 
a  line  along  or  by  the  side  of  anything. 

3.  The  covering  of  the  inside  of  anything,  aa 
of  a  dress,  a  box,  itc. 

"  The  fold  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose  U  covered  witii 
a  lining,  which  dilfera  from  the  liiciug  ol  tiie  tongue." 
— Qrew:  Cosniologia. 

i.  That  which  is  within  ;  contents. 

"  The  lining  of  his  coffers  sliull  matte  coats.* 
^hakesp.  :  Ricitard  II.,  i.  4. 

n.  TeehJtically : 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin.  :  Puddle  laid  on  the 
sides  of  a  canal,  to  prevent  the  percolation  of 
water. 

2.  Join.  :  Inside  boarding  ;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  outside  sheathing  or  boxing,  called 
casing.  A  covering  of  an  interior  surtace, 
such  as  the  br>xing  of  window-shutters,  tha 
facings  on  each  side  of  a  doorway,  &c. 

3.  Metnll. :  The  fixing  or  protecting  stuff  on 
the  boshes  of  a  puddling-furnace  ;  the  inside 
surface  material  of  a  blast-furnace  (q.v.). 

link  (1),  s.  [A.S.  hlence,  hlenca ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hlel'kr  =  a  link ;  Dan.  UtiiJce  =  a  chain,  a 
fetter  ;  Sw.  lank  =  a  link  ;  Ger.  gcUnk  =  a 
joint,  a  link,  a  ring ;  lenJ:en  =  to  turn,  tn 
bend;  connected  witlx  A.S.  A't/tc  =  a  ndge,  a 
balk  ;  hnng  —  a  ring.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  short  connecting  piece  of  circular  or 
other  equivalent  shape,  as  one  of  the  oval 
rings  or  divisions  of  a  chain. 

"  Cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  links  asunder,  thaji  can  wet 
Appear  in  jour  impedimeuL" 

Sliakesp. :  Coriolanus,  L  1. 

(2)  Anything  doubled  and  closed  together, 
like  a  link. 

"Make  a  link  of  horse-hair  very  strong,  and  fasten 
It  to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs.' — Mortimer: 
Bitsbandrg. 

(3)  {PL):  A  chain. 

"  Nor  airless  d'inceon,  norstronc  Unlet  ot  iron 
Can  he  reteutive  to  the  strengUi  of  spiriU." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Casar.  1.  S. 

*  (4)  A  sausage  ;  so  called  because  they  are 
made  in  a  continuous  chain. 

"Plenty  of  links,  chitterliuga  and  puddings."— f7i« 
guhart :  Rabelais,  hk,  i.  ch.  lii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  connects ;  a  bond, 

'■  I  feel 
The  link  of  nstare  draw  me." 

JliUon  :  P.  L..  Ix.  914. 

(2)  Anything  which  serves  to  connect  one 
thing  or  one  part  of  a  thing  with  another: 
any  com]>oneut  part  of  a  connected  series. 

"  Tlie  ^Jroof  is  nut  a  cooclu^lou  u  hich  lies  at  the  end 
ofachamof  reasuuln^,  of  which  chain  each  iu^tuice 
of  contrivance  Is  only  a  liuk,  and  of  uliicb,  if  one  link 
fail,  the  whole  f&llB.'—J'aUif  :  Sut.  T/moL,  ch.  vL     ., 

*  (3)  A  series. 

"  I  have  here  only  choeen  thissingleffnJt  of  martyrs. 
—Addison:  On  the  Christian  Religion. 

3.  A  winding  or  meandering  of  a  river. 
(Scotcli.) 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Mach. :  A  short  connecting  bar  with  a 
bearing  in  each  end,  for  transn-itting  motion 
ftom  one  rod  or  lever  t.o  another. 


f&te,  fStt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     sa.  oe  =  e;  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.6tirv.:  The  length  of  one  section  of 
O'inler'9  chain,  7".i2  inches,  the  lOOth  i^rt  of 
06  »^t;  10,000  square  links  make  a  aUtute 
acre. 

3.  Steam  Ejigin. :  The  link-motion  (q.v.). 

link-lever,  s. 

Rail.  Eiiffin. :  The  reversing  lever  of  a  loco- 
motive. 

link-motion,  s. 

Sttam  Engin. :  Gear  by  which  the  valve  is 
epernl»-(l  in"  locomotives  and  similar  engines. 
It  a«-ts  ns  a  variable  cut-otl".  or  reverses  tlie 
jteam,  nr  renders  the  valve  inactive,  as  may 
be  required.  It  consists  of  two  eccentrics 
an,l  their  rods,  one  for  the  forward  and  the 
other  for  the  backward  eccentric :  the  ontcr 
ends  of  the  rods  are  connected  by  a  slot  link 
(lience  the  name),  and  the  end  of  the  valve- 
rod  w.'-ks  in  the  slot.  The  steam-valves  are 
partially  o|'cned.  quickly  closed  again,  so  that 
the  admission  of  stean\  censes  some  time  be- 
fore the  termination  of  tlie  stroke,  and  the 
steam,  being  cut  oil',  is  worked  expansively. 
The  ne.'irer  tlie  slide  is  to  the  middle  of  the 
slot,  the  onicker  is  the  cut-off. 

link-work,  s.  Work  in  which  motion  is 
comniuiiicaled  Uy  connecting  pieces. 

Unk-wormlng,  s. 

N'-nit.  :  Wi.riniii;!  a  cable  by  chains  inserted 
In  tlie  interstices  of  the  strands. 

link  (2),  ■  Unck,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  lint,  as 
in  linlstock  or  linstock  (q.v.).]  A  torch  made 
of  tow  and  pitch,  or  of  combustible  splinters, 
Buch  as  of  pitch-pine. 

"  Nyiiipliidius  nupposlng  the  aouldiers  liiul  wiled 
him,  weut  thither  himaeito  without  torche*  aud 
linckifi."—6avile :  Tacitus:  Uift.,  p.  10. 

link  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Link  (1),  s.) 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  connect  together,  as  with  a  link  oi 
ohaia  ;  to  couple. 

"  With  linlxd  tbuiidLTl>olt« 
TiAiuQx  us  to  tlio  hottom  of  this  gii!i>h." 

Milton:  P.  I..  1.  828. 

2.  To  join  together  or  unite  in  concord, 
confederacy,  or  contract. 

■■  It  with  H  lady  of  so  high  reaoWe. 
Aa  it  f.iir  MftTKaret.  lie  l>o  Unk',l  in  love. 

Shnkfgp. :  I  Uenry  VI..  v.  6. 

3.  To  connect  as  concomitant  or  mutually 
dependent. 

4.  To  connect  in  a  regular  series  of  conse- 
qoen(!e8. 

*  B.  Inirans. :  To  be  joined  or  united  ;  to 
l>e  connected. 

*'  T  were  lotli 
To  ttnJt  with  him  that  were  not  l.iw/ul  clitaon." 

Hhaix/ip. ;  a  Henry  VI..  liL  3. 

link  (2).  v.i.  [Etym.  donbtful.J  To  walk  or 
trip  uloBg  quickly.    (Scotch-) 

"  [^^lic)co(jat  her  dud<)icB  to  the  wark. 
And  H7ikUi\\.  it  III  hiTwirk  !'" 

liunia:  TamO'Shanter. 

tlink'-bo^,  link-man,.*:.  {Eng.  ;iufc(2),  s., 
aud  hoy,  orinoi.]  A  boy  or  man  who  carries  a 
link  or  torch  to  light  foot  jwissengera  at  night 
or  in  A  fog. 

"  rhough  th'>u  Art  tempted  hy  the  Hnkman'%  call, 
Yet  tnuit  liliii  not  along  the  luiicly  wall." 

Gay:  TrivUi.  ill.  139. 

Hfi^T,  -'.  pi.  [A.S.  hli-nc  =  a  ridge,  a  balk  of  hind 
left  unploughed  ;  a  linch.]  I-'lat,  sandy  ground 
on  tlie  sea-shoro,  covered  with  bent,  furze, 
&c.,  Jind  frequently  used  for  the  game  of  golf. 
Udwd  hero  to  (Jennto  Iho  liclfl  whf^ri'  golf  ia 
played  without  regard  to  audi  locution  or 
eurrouudingB. 

linn,  s.     [Lis,  s.]    A  waterfall,  a  precipice. 

"  WhylM  owre  a  linn  the  biirnifl  pinya, 
Aa  thro'  tho  gieu  it  wlmid  t." 

Uttrtu:  llaUouyecn. 

lin-nss'-a,  ».  (Named  by  Dr.  J.  Gronovius 
after  Lhinn-ns,  with  the  sanction  of  tlic  great 
botanist  himself,  who  preferred  h.iving  his 
name  attached  not  to  a  showy  plant,  but  to 
this  lowly  Northern  flower.] 

Bof.:  A  genus  of  Caprifoliacefp,  tribe  Loni- 
cerrif.  The  calyx  hmb  is  flve-cleft ;  the 
corolla  campannfate,  live-cleft,  with  etiunl 
eegnients  ;  Mie  Mtamens  four,  didynnmous  ;  the 
ft-uit  a  dry,  tlirec-celled  berry,  one  cell  only 
having  a  perfect  sceil.  Only  known  species, 
Linnn'a  hortalis.  It  is  a  smiiU  plant,  with 
twisting,  Itlifomi-branehed  atenis ;  opjMisite, 
broadly-iivate,  stalked  leaves;  axill.uy  pe- 
duncles of  two,  three,  or  four  flowers,  nirely 
fruiting.     It  is  A  Northern  plant,  found  wilil 


In  liritain  in  fir  forests,  in  plantations  in  the 
middle  and  east  of  Scotland  ;  doubtfully  in- 
digenous elsewhere.  Abroad  it  occui-s  from 
Lapland  to  Northein  Italy,  Arctic  Asia,  and 
North  America. 

Lin-nse'-an,  Lin-ne'-an,  a.  [After  Lin^ 
wrus.]  Of  or  peitaiuiiig  to  Linmcus ;  in- 
vented or  introduced  by  Linmeus. 

Ijinnesan  Society,  s.  A  society  founded 
to  carry  out  tlto^e  botanical  and  zoological 
investigations,  with  regard  to  which  Linnaeus, 
in  his  .^ystema  Natune,  had  led  the  wuy.  It 
was  founded  in  17S8,  and  incorporat«d  on 
March  26,  1802.  In  1791  it  began  to  publish 
Transactions. 

Linnaaan-system,  s. 

Hot.  :  The  sexual  system  of  botany  intro- 
duced by  Linnaeus,  which,  tliough  unequalled 
for  the  aid  it  affords  in  finding  the  name  of  a 
flower,  yet  labours  under  the  fatal  defect  that 
it  is  purely  artificial,  rrevious  to  liis  time, 
Jung,  rectoVof  the  gymnasium  at  llauihnr^h, 
wlio  died  in  IiJjT,  had  introduced  the  Latin 
botanical  nomenclature.  Tuurnefort,  who 
died  iu  ITOS,  ha<i  been  the  tir.st  to  classify 
plants  into  strictly  defined  genera.  It  re- 
mained for  Linnffius  to  arrange  them,  and 
dehne  the  several  genera  and  species  scientifi- 
cally. He  divided  the  vegetitblc  kingdom 
into  twenty-four  classes.  The  first  eleven 
were  founded  on  the  number  of  stamens. 
Thoy  were :  Monandria,  Diandria,  Triandria, 
Tetrandria,  Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Heptau- 
dria,  Octandria,  Enneandria,  Decandria,  and 
Dodecandria;  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
Icosandria  aud  Polyandria,  on  their  number 
and  insertion  ;  the  fourtecntli  and  fifteenth, 
Didynamia  and  Tetradynamia,  on  their  num- 
ber "and  relative  h'nglli?* ;  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth. Monadelphia,  [)iadel])hia,  and  Poly- 
atleljihia,  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined; the  nineteenth, Syngcnesia.  on  thcaggre- 
gationof  the  flowers;  the  twentieth. Gynandria, 
on  the  abnormal  situation  of  the  st^miens  ;  the 
twenty-tiist  to  the  twenty-third,  Mouwcia, 
Dicccia,  and  Polygaiuia,  on  the  existence,  more 
or  less,  of  unisexual  flowers  ;  and  the  twenty- 
fourth,  Cryptogamia,  grouping  together  all 
plants  of  concealed  nuptials,  in  other  words, 
all  Howerless  plants.  As  a  rule,  the  orders  were 
founded  on  the  number  of  pistils  ;  hence  the 
words  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigyia,  itc.  In 
other  cases,  when  the  classes  were  not  founded 
on  tlie  number  of  stamens,  Pentandria  and 
Decandria,  &c.,  were  used  as  orders.  For  the 
orders  of  the  exceptional  classes,  Tetrady- 
namia  aud  Polygamia,  see  these  words. 
Linna;us  himself,  in  his  Philosophia  Jiotaiiica, 

Snblished  in  1761,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
atural  System  by  establishing  sixty-eight 
ordeis  of  I'lants  linked  together  according  to 
what  lie  believed  their  proper  alfuuties. 

liin-nso'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Linna'us  by 
llaiilinger  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger. /.i?nici(.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
two  varieties:  (1)  cupriferous,  to  which 
Ilaidinger's  name  w.is  originally  given  ;  and 
(■J)  a  niekeliferous  variety.  Cleavage,  cubic. 
Found  in  octahedrons  and  also  massive. 
Hardness,  6*0  ;  sp.  gr.  4*8  to  5  ;  lustre,  me- 
tallic ;  colour,  steel-gray;  streak,  blackish-gray ; 
fracture,  uneven.  Comjios,:  variable,  but  repre- 
senteil  by  the  formula  2CoS  +•  CoSo,  which 
equals  sulphur  42'0,  cobalt  58*0.  The  cobalt 
is  fieqnently  <iA-  <^ 

partly    re-  -^         -*/.'» 

placed  by 
nickelorcop- 
per.  Found 
In  gneiss  at 
IJ  a  s  t  n  a  e  s . 
Sweden,  and 
at  Siegen, 
Prussia. 


lin'-not  (1), 
•  lyne,  «- 

[VT.Uiwtte^ 

ftliniiet,fnim 

lin,   Lat.  li- 

nrtm  =  llax, 

HO   called 

fromitsfecd- 

ing    on    the  liknet. 

seed   of  flax 

and    hemp;    Ger.    Uinfinkt  =  »  flax-flnch.] 

[LisTwitrrK.] 

Ornithohdit : 

1.  Sincf. :    FringiUa  eannabina  (Linn.),  the 


Li  (tofa  can  nubirta  of  more  recent  omithol<»;;ist«, 
a  very  common  and  well  known  song-bird. 
frequenting  all  Europe  south  of  04',  and  In 
Asia  extending  t<»  Turkestan.  It  is  a  winter 
visitor  to  Egypt  aud  Abyssinia,  and  iu  fouuil 
in  great  uum*l»ei-s  in  Barbary,  the  Canaries, 
and  Madeii-a.  It  frequents  open  places,  pn-- 
ferring  commons  and  lields  of  furze.  In 
autumn  and  winter  the  plumage  is  brown  ;  in 
the  breeding  season,  the  breast  and  head  of 
both  sexes  becomes  a  crimson-red,  varying 
only  in  degree.  Tho  (lat«r)  generic  and  sp«.- 
cific  names  have  reference  to  the  fondneiis  of 
the  bird  for  tho  seeds  of  flax  and  hemp.  It  is 
popularly  known,  acconling  to  its  sex  and  the 
season  of  the  ye;ir,  as  the  Red,  Gray,  or 
Browu  Linnet. 

•*  Perchaiioe  the  putitm  of  hU  tow 
Some  ArtlcBB  linnet  Bitign.' 

2.  PI. :  The  genus  Linota  (q.v.). 

lin'-net  (2),   s.     [A   corrupt,    of   Fr.   luneitcl 

(See  the  comiKiund.) 

linnet-hole,  s. 

Glass :  A  hole  connecting  the  glaas-melting 
furnace  with  the  arch. 

lin-6-le'-ic,  a.     [Lat.,  &c.  Iin(wm)  (q.v.),  and 

Eng.  oleic]    (See  the  compound.) 

linoleic-acid,  s. 

Chnn.  :  t'lcH'HjOo.  An  acid  occurring  ia 
linseed  aud  poppy  oils.  It  is  obtained  by 
saponifying  the  oil,  extracting  with  eth.  r, 
decomposing  the  soluble  soap  with  an  acid, 
and  evaporatmg  the  ethereal  solution  to  dry- 
ness. It  is  a  faint,  yellow,  oily  liquid,  of  a  .sp. 
gr.  0-9206.  It  absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity, 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  retinoid,  Oxy- 
liuoleic  acid. 

lin-d'-le-um,  s.  [Lat.  Unum  =  flax,  and 
oUum  =  oil.] 

1.  A  preparation  of   linseed-oil,   rendered 

solid  by  admixture  with  chloride  of  sulphur. 
It  is  rolled  into  sheets,  and  used  as  a  Hubsti- 
tute  for  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha.  Vulcan* 
ized,  it  is  carved  into  mouldings  and  polished  ; 
and,  mixed  with  ground  cork  and  pressed 
upon  canvas,  it  forms  a  kind  of  floor-cloth. 
Dissolved,  it  is  used  as  a  varnish  for  water- 
proof fabrics,  or  as  a  paint  for  iron  or  wood, 
ships'  bottoms,  &c. 

2.  The  floor-cloth  so  prepared. 

U-no-syr'-Js  (yr  as  ir),  «.  ILat.  Hnnm.;  Gr. 
\ii'Ov  {linon),  and  Lat.  syrus  =  a  broom,  a 
besom.]    [Linum.] 

Bot. :  Goldylocks;  a  genus  of  Composites, 
suborder  Solidaginete.  The  achencs  are  com- 
pressed and  silky,  the  pappus  in  a  double 
row  pilose,  the  involucre  of  one  row  of  scales, 
surrounded  by  several  long  ones,  or  imbri- 
cated ;  the  florets  all  perfect,  deeply  five- 
cleft,  yellow.  Ten  species  known  from 
Europe  and  thf?^  W est  of  Asia.  lAwisyri}  vul- 
garis, the  Flaxdeaved  Goldylocks,  is  British. 
It  is  found  on  limestone  diU^s  in  the  South  of 
England,  but  is  rare. 

li-no-ta.  3.     [Mod.  Lat.,  ftom  Fr.  liju>t=ik 

linnet  (q.v.).] 

Oniith. :  Linnets.  A  term  proposed  by 
Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  iu  his  (icugrtn'hical 
ami  Oimparatit'c  List  of  the  Binls  o/  Europt 
and  North  Artuarica.  By  this  cla.saiIication, 
the  Linnctsare  admitted  to  generic  distinction 
among  the  finches.  The  bill  is  straight,  coni- 
cal, and  pointed  ;  the  nostrils,  basal,  lateral, 
concealed  by  short  feathers ;  wings  long, 
somewluit  jiointed ;  the  first,  second,  and 
third  feathers  ncaily  equal  in  length ;  thfl 
tarsi  alioit ;  the  lateral  toes  of  equid  length. 
Third  toe  and  claw  ai-o  long,  as  is  thai  in 
tho  middle ;  claws  slender,  acute,  and 
curved  ;  tail  tnrkcd.  Linnets  aru  conuuon  and 
widespread  iu  Kunqieand  in  NurthMfKt  Africa. 
They  are  good  »ihK«'l"B,  are  easily  educiil4-il.  and 
are  often  kept  iw  cage  birdn,  Tbe>  an-  known 
by  various  nunicf,  an  the  Ibd  or  Itono  Linnet, 
tho  Green  Liuuut,  the  Mealy  KcdjKjIe,  Ac. 

•  U'-notis,  a.  (Kng.  Jin<')  (1).  »- ;  Hwu.J  Per- 
taining 10  or  in  a  line. 

lin'-pln,  a.    [Linch-pin.I 

lin'-SOng,  «.    IJavanesc.I 

/f^)/. :  A  genus  of  ViverridA.  lAtuanQ 
yrticilis  Is  founil  in  Java. 

lin'  -  sood,  *  lynne  -  seed,  *  lln  -  oed,  x. 

[Mod.  Eng.  lin  —  (tax.  and  Eng.  M«tt] 


t>6il,  b6^:  ptftlt,  Jrf^l;  cat.  9eU,  ohoms,  9liin,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  t»»l»:  ■!»,  Of;  expect,  ^cnophon.  eyist,      lAg. 
•«lan,  -tian  ^  shan.    -tioo.  -slon^shiixi:  -tlon.  -alon  ^  zbdn.    -tlous.  -slous.  -oloos  =  shiia.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  ^  bffl.  d^ 
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Chevi.  :  The  seed  of  the  flax-jtlant  (Linum 
usitatissiinuni).  It  is  grown  in  x-arious  coun- 
tries, but  chiefly  in  tlie  North  of  Europe. 
Its  composition  varies  considerahly,  but  tlie 
following  is  the  average  proportion  in  which 
the  principal  constituents  are  present : — 
Albuminous  substances,  30  per  cent. ;  fat 
and  oil,  32  per  cent. ;  mineral  matter,  4  per 
cent. ;  water,  10  per  cent.  It  also  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  mucilage  in  the  outer  layers 
of  the  CPUs  of  the  epidermis,  which  swells  up 
when  tlie  seed  is  macerated  in  water.  One 
part  of  linseed  in  sixteen  parts  boiling  water 
yields  a  mucilage  thick  enough  to  be  drawn 
into  threads.  The  chief  ash  constituents  are 
Lme,  potash,  and  iron,  partly  as  phosphates 
and  partly  united  in  the  ash  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  residue  obtained  after  expressing 
the  fixed  oil  forms  the  principal  oil-cake  of 
commerpe. 

linseed-cake,  s.  The  caked  or  solid 
ma-ss  left  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  of 
flax-seed.  It  is  largely  used  as  food  for  cattle. 
Also  called  Oil-cake  (q.v.). 

linseed-meal^  s.  Pulverized  or  ground 
linseed,  used  for  poultices. 

linseed-mill,  s.  a  mill  for  grinding  flax- 
seed for  oil. 

linseed-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  The  fixed  oil  expressed  from  linseed. 
Linseed-oil  consists  of  the  glycerides  of 
linoleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids,  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  being  the  glyceride 
of  linoleic  acid.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  class  known  as  drying  oils,  from  their 
property  of  drying  up  into  a  transparent, 
tough,  resinous  mass  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  When  the  oil  is  boiled  for  some  time, 
till  it  loses  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight,  it 
■becomes  thicker,  tenacious,  and  viscid,  aud 
dries  up,  still  more  readily  than  in  the  fresh 
state,  into  a  turi'entine-like  mass,  scarcely 
soluble  in  oils.  It  then  forms  the  basis  of 
printers'  and  i>ainters'  varnishes.  Tlie  freshly 
pressed  oil  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is 
without  disagreeable  taste  ;  but  the  commer- 
cial oil  has  often  a  sharp,  penetrating  smell 
and  taste.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  "9335  at  15°, 
and  becomes  solid  at  20°  to  27°.  Linseed-oil, 
mixed  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  forms  caout- 
chouc-like products.  A  drop  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acidiorms  a  yellow-brown  spot,  quickly 
changing  to  black,  with  ropy  consistence. 
Linseed-oil  yields,  with  alkalis,  a  very  soft 
soap,  and  is  acted  on  with  facility  by  oxidizing 
agents  generally.  It  is  often  found  largely 
adulterated  with  other  oils,  such  as  cotton- 
seed oil,  rosin  oil,  &c 

Un'-^e-ite,  s.    [Lindsatite.] 

lin'-sey,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  ?in  =  linen  ;8nff.  -sey.] 
A  countiy-made  fabric  of  linen  warp  and 
worsted  filling,  undressed  ;  linsey-woolsey. 

linsey-woolsey,  a.  &,  s. 

A.  vis  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

2.  Fig.:  Made  up  of  different  mateiials; 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  ;  vile,  mean. 

"A  lawless,  limey -wool. -iey  brother." 

Butler  :  Eudibrat,  pt.  L,  c.  iiL 

B.  As  s\d)stantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  fabric  made  of  linen  and  wool 
mixed  ;  liusey. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  motley  composition  ;  a  gali- 
matia ;  jargon. 

"  What  Vhiseywoolsfy  hast  thou  to  apenk  to  usf  " 
Sh.ikesp.  :  All  s  n'ell  That  Ends  Htll.  iv.  L 

*  lin'-stock,  ^  lint-stock,  s.  (Dut,  lotUstok, 
from  tout  = 
a  match,  stok 
=  a  stick  ; 
cogn.  with 
Dan,  lunU- 
stok,  from 
lunte  =  a 
match,  stok 
=  a  stick  ; 
8 w .  lunt- 
stake,  from 
lunta  =  a 
match,  stitke 
=  a  stick.] 
A  gunner's 
forked  staff 
to  hold  a  match  of  lint  dipped  in  saltpetre. 

"The  gunner  heM  hw  linstock  yare, 
For  welcome-sliot  prepared." 

Ac'ift :  Jfarmion,  L  9. 


LINSTOCKS. 


lint,  *  lynt,  s.     IMid.  Eng.  lin  =  flax.]    [Line 

(■.i).  s.] 

1.  Flax. 

2.  Ravelled  or  scraped  linen  reduced  to  a 
Soft  state  and  used  for  dressing  wounds  or 
ulcers.  As  formerly  i»repared,  it  consisted  of 
scrapings  from  the  surface  of  old  linen  cloth, 
which  was  drawn  beneath  a  knife,  the  weft- 
thieads  being  pushed  back  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  scrapings  being  obtained  from  the 
threads  of  the  warp. 

3.  Fine  flatf  or  flue. 

lint-doctor,  s.  A  sharp-edged  ruler  on 
the  delivery  side  of  the  calico-printing  cylin- 
der, to  detiiin  any  lint  or  fibres  which  may 
come  <itf  the  cotton  cloth. 

*  lint-scraper,  s.    A  young  surgeon. 

lin'-tel,  ■^  lyn-tel,    *  lin-tell,   s.     [O.  Fr. 

lintel:  Fr.  lintcuii,  from  Low  Lat.  lintellns. 
from  limitdltis,  dimin.  of  limes  (genit.  limitis) 
=  a  border.] 

Arch. :  A  piece  of  timber  or  stone  laid 
horizontally  over  a  doorway  or  window. 

"Take  a  buoch  of  hyssop,  aud  d\y  it  lii  the  blood 
thit  13  Id  the  basoii,  arul  strike  the  lintel  aud  the  two 
aide-itQats."—Exodat  xU.  22. 

lin'-ton-ite,  s.      [Named    after  Miss    L.  A 
Linton,  who  analyzed  it ;  sutt'.  -ite  (.Vin.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite  (q.v.),  have 
ing  a  fine  granular  structure  and  green  colour. 
It  occurs  as  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  They  are  derived  from  the  amyg- 
daloidal  diabase  of  Grand  Marais. 

*  lint'-seed,  s.     [Linseed.] 

lint'-White,  5.     [A.S.  litietwi(]e.]     A  linnet 
"  Oh.  sweet  are  Coila's  haiicibs  mi   woods. 
Wbeu  linttchitei  chaut  aiiiong  the  bud». " 

Bums:  To  tyUliutn  Siinpton. 

lint'- white,    a.      [Eng.     lint,     and    white.] 
Flaxen  ;  as  white  as  linL 

"  Lassie  wL'  the  lintwhito  lockB."  Burnt. 

li'-num,  s,      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Klvov  {liiioTi)-=. 
anything  made  of  flax  or  the  flax  plant.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lina- 
cepe  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  herbs  or  small 
shrubs  with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  entire 
leaves,  the  stipules  wanting  or  glandular. 
Flowers  in  dichotomous  panicled  racemose  or 
fasciclL'd  cymes  :  sepals  five,  persistent;  petals 
five;  stamens  five;  styles  five;  seeds  ovate, 
compressed.  Known  species  eighty.  Widely 
cultivated  for  economic  purposes,  though 
much  less  so  in  this  country  than  in 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  [Flax.]  The 
leaves  of  L.  catharticnm  are  purgative.  L. 
selagijwides  is  considered  in  Peru  as  bitter 
and  aperient.  L.  strictum,  a  small  herbaceous 
plant  with  yellow  flowers,  wild  in  the  Pnnjaub 
and  Thibet,  is  cultivated  in  Afghanistan  for 
its  oil.  which  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
linseed  oil. 

*  lin'-y,  a.     [Eng.  Un{e)  (1),  s.  ;   -y.]    Full  of 
lines. 

"Their  eyes  loDK  and  liny  "—Hardy :  ^ir  from  the 
Madding  Crwd,  ch.  vilL 

li'-on,  *  le-on«  s.  [O.  Fr.  leon,  from  Lat. 
leontm,  accus.  of  leo  =  a  lion,  from  Gr.  Afwc 
(/eo7i);  Fr.  lion;  Sp.  leoii ;  Ital.  leone  ;  Ger. 
toive ;  O.  H.  Ger.  leo,  lewo  ;  Russ.  lev ;  Lith. 
Uvas,  lavas;  Dut.  leexiw.] 
L  Ordinary  Langitage: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  object  of  interest  and  curiosity  ; 
one  who  or  that  which  excites  cuiiosity. 

"  He  had  suddenly  ri»eu  to  literary  fame,  aud  I>e- 
come  oue  of  the  lions  of  the  d&y." —iT^ing  :  Uoldnnilh, 
ch.  xviiL 

IL  TechniaiUy  : 

1.  Astron.  :  The  constellation  Leo  (q.T.). 

2.  Her. :  A  frequent  change  in  coat-armour 
in  various  attitudes,  as  passant,  gardant,  ram}>- 
ant.  salient,  couchant,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  royal  arms  of  England- 

" The  I/on  argent  decked  his  breast" 

ikvlt  :  Lay  of  the  Lout  Minstrel.  Iv.  20. 

3.  ZooL:  Felis  leo  (formerly  elevated  into 
a  disftnct  genus  with  a  single  species,  Leo 
nohilis),  one  of  tliC  largest  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  living  carnivora.  Its  range  in 
historical  time  is  very  wide.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  abound  with  reference  to  it.  and  in 
the  time  of  Darius,  lions  were  employed  to 
execute  judicial  sentences  (Dan.  vi.  16-'J4).  It 
is  mentioned  by  Hom^r  (H.  xxnii.  Itil)  ; 
Herodotus  mentions  lions  as  occurring  in 
Africa   (iv.   191),    and  in  Europe  (vii.   126), 


and  Theocritus  (hi.  x.  30);  by  Virgil  (EcL 
'  ii.  65),  by  Ovid  {Her.  x.  85),  by  Martial 
in  almost  every  book,  and  by  Catullus  in 
not  the  least  dainty  of  his  songs  (Cam. 
Ixiii.).  It  played  an  important  part  in  the 
sanguinary  games  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  the  cry  "  Christianos  ad  leones  "  had  a 
terrible  import  for  the  early  church.  Its  geo- 
graphic;il  range  is  now  confined  to  Africa  and 
the  south-west  of  Asia,  extending  eastward  as 
far  as  Gujerat.  It  existed  in  Europe  down  to 
historic  times,  and  formerly  ranged  over  Asia 
as  far  as  the  plains  of  Upper  India.  Tliough 
now  driven  from  the  Cape,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  poimlous  parts  of 
Eg>'pt,  it  must  have  been  at  no  distant  date 
conunon  all  over  Africa,  for  Murray  sayB 
(Geog.  Distrib.  of  Animals,  j).  93),  "I  am  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Kirk  that  there  is  no  nation  or 
trilie  which  has  not  a  name  for  the  lion."  ft 
varies  somewhat  in  size  ;  but  for  an  adult 
African  male,  from  snout  to  tip  of  tail,  ten 
feet,  tail  three  feet,  height  at  shoulder,  three 
feet  six  inches,  are  average  measurements. 
The  Gujerat  variety  is  somewhat  smaller.  It 
is  usually  known  as  the  "  maneless  "  lion,  but 
a  specimeuin  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Paik,  *'  was  as  thoroughly  matied  as  any 
African  individual.  In  colour  lions  vary  frtun 
a  deep  chestnut-brown  to  gray,  so  silvery  as 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  a  race  of 
white  lions  exists  in  South  Africa.  The  colour 
of  the  mane  varies  equally.  In  the  Nubian 
lion  it  is  generally  pale  fulvous,  and  in  Cape 
lions  black,  but  all  intermediate  shades  are 
found  b^iih  in  Nubia  and  the  Cape  country.*" 
{Sclater.)  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  (A  Hunter's  Wan- 
derings, ch.  XV.)  has  also  shown  that  in  South 
Africa  the  so-called  Black-maned  lion  and 
otiiers  with  yellow  scanty  manes  are  found 
among  individuals  of  the  same  parentage. 

4.  Paloiont. :  Prof  W,  Boyd  Dawkins  enu- 
merates among  the  Mid  Pleistocene,  and  again 
among  Late  Pleistocene  Maiiuualia  of  Great 
Britain  Felis  leo.  A  Fdis  speltea  was  once 
recognized;  it  is  now  deemetl  not  speciflcully 
distinct  from  the  conunon  lion.  In  the  Early 
Pleistocene,  Prof.  Dawkins  has  the  Sabre- 
toothed  Lion,  sometimes  called  the  Sabre- 
toothed  Tiger.  [Machairodus.]  (Quar.  Jour* 
Geol.  Soc,  xxxvi.  (ISSO),  396-399.) 

^  The  Lesser  Lion  : 

Astron.  :  The  constellation  Leo  minor  (q.v.). 

lion-ant,  s. 

Entnm.  :  The  same  as  Ant-lion.    [Mvrue- 

LEON.] 

lion-dog,  s. 

Zool.  :  According  to  Vero  Shaw  (Book  of  the 
Dog^  p.  191)  Canis  leoiiinus,  "a  degenerate 
scion  of  which  exists  in  Malta."  Youatt  (p, 
50)  thinks  it  may  be  a  cross  between  the  MU- 
tese  and  the  hairless  Turkish  dog.  Its  hair 
ou  the  head,  neck,  and  forelegs  is  very  long. 

t  lion-heart,  s.    One  who  is  lion-hearted. 

lion-hearted,  a.     Having  great  courage. 

"Arabian  mothei's  loug  awed  their  infants to&lteara 
with  the  name  of  Uiv lion-hearted  Plautagcuet.'— Jfa» 
aulay :  Hist,  Eng..  ch.  i. 

lion-lilEe,  a.      strong  and  brave  as  a  lion- 

■•  He  slew  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab."— I  Chroru  xL  SL 

lion-lizard.  $. 

Zool. :  A  popular  American  name  for  Bosi- 
liscus  americamt.-i  or  viitratiis.     [Basilisccs.] 

■  lion-mettled,  a.  Having  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  linn. 

"  Be  llon-metllnd,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes. '  Shakesp. :  Mui-bith.  It.  1. 

*  lion-sick,  a.     Sick  of  a  proud  heart, 
"  Yes.  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart ;  you  may  call  It 

melfvucholy.  if  you  wiU  favour  the  ma.n.'  —sluike^.  ■ 

TriAlus  i  Cresaida.  li.  3. 

t  lion-tiger,  6-. 

Zool. :  A  real  or  supposed  hybrid  between 
the  lion  and  the  tiger. 

"Similar  streaks  were  oliserved  ou  the  fur  of  the 
Uon-tigff  caiys'—iVood :  Illns.  Sal.  Hist.,  i.  163. 

lion-toothed,  a.  Having  teeth  like  tLoso 
of  a  lion. 

lion's-ear,  >:. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Leonotis  ;  (2)  Espeletia. 
lion's-foot,  s. 

Bo f any : 

1.  The  genus  Leontopodium.  The  Common 
Lion's-foot  is  L.  vulgare,  wild  in  Austria 

2.  Akhemilla  vulgaris. 


C&te,  fSlt,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cam^U  her.  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  p$t, 
or,  wore,  wQlf.  work,  who.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     au  =  kw. 
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llon's-leaf,  s.  A  poiMiLtr  name  for  the 
Siiai-ai-agoii,  ^iiiirrAinum  nwy'iM.  [Antirbhi- 

Bot. :  Leontice  LeontopetaUm.     [Leontice.] 

llon's-moatb,  s. 

Bot.  :  Aporum  leonis,  wild  at  Singapore, 

Uon'a-paw,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ali'hevull'i  vulgaris,^ 

llon's-provider.  s.  A  pnpular  but  in- 
Coin'ct  11,11111'  fill-  the  jackal,  aninit.*nf--e  ;ii'|'licd 
to  :iTiy  niif  wlio  acts  as  a  tool,  sycophant,  or 
foil  to  anMht-r. 

Uon's-share,  s.  The  greater  or  a  dispro- 
portinnalt  .sli;tre,  taken  by  one  of  the  partips 
tt*  a  fontract,  and  maintained  by  the  right  nf 
nii;:ht.  The  expn-ssinn  is  taken  from  tlie 
fal)l<*  of  JE'in]>  in  whiidi  the  lion,  fox,  &c.,  are 
hunting  together,  and  is  ap]>Iied  to  cases  in 
whicli  when  two  nr  more  parties  are  acting  to- 
ffftbtT.  the  greatest  share  or  profit  is  taken 
by  tlie  strongest. 

llon's-tall,  5. 

Botany : 

1.  The  labiJite  genus  Leonntis.  various 
species  of  which  grow  in  the  East  ludie:^,  &c. 

2.  (Spec):  LeonotisUonnni^,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  H"pe.  Tlie  resemblance  to  a  lion's 
tail  is  ni  the  inflorescence. 

lion's- tooth,  5. 

Bot.  :  Leoiitodon. 

U'-on^ed,  le'-6n9ed,  a. 

(Lion.  J 

Her.  :    Adorned    with 
lions'  heads,   as  a  cross 
the  ends  of  which  termi- 
nate in  lions'  lieads.  lionced. 
li'-on~9olle,  s.    iFr.] 

}!er.  :  A  small  lion  ;  specif.,  one  of  several 
borne  iu  the  same  coat  of  arms. 

*li'-dn-el,  s.  fEnR.  lion;  dimiu.  suff.  -el.]  A 
small  or  young  lion. 

li'-on-esa,  s.    fFr.  Uonnesse..] 

1,  111''  fciniile  of  the  lion  kind  ;  a  she-lion. 

"Tin-  ;.'!imitf(nncM,  with  liniiffcr  bold. 
BprliiK"  Irmii  tlje  uiouiitnlna  tow'nl  the  giuirdad  fold." 
Pof/e :  Homer ;  Iliad  x.  313. 
•  2.  A  remarkable  woman, 

"All   the  lluij!!  and  !  ionetiteg."  — Scott :  St.   Ronan't 
Writ.  ,:h    vil. 

t  li'-6n-et,  ».  [Eng. //on;  dimin.suff. -f(.]  The 
same  as  Lionel.    (SoiUhey,  in  Annandale.) 

•  li'-dn-li^in,  s.  (Eng.  lion  ;  -ism.]  Tlie  afc- 
trai'tiiig  of  attention  as  a  lion  or  obj''ct  of 
interest  and  curiosity  ;  the  pursuit  of  curiosi- 
ties.    [Lion,  I.  2.) 

"The  honoum  mid  huTiiourB  o(  lUmltm.''—C?iorIei/ : 
Memoirto/  Mra.  Ilrm-nn,  li.  26. 

|j'-dn-ite,  .<:.  [Named  after  the  Mountain  Lion 
mine;  sutf.  -ite  {Min.).'\ 

A/m.  :  A  variety  of  Native  Tellurium  (q.v.), 
occurring  in  tliin  plates.  Hardness,  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  4005  :  colour,  dark  gray.  Appears  hnuio- 
geneous,  l)Ut  found  to  contain  .36  per  cent,  nf 
silica,  and  6  j)er  cent,  of  alumina  or  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron. 

tli' onize,   "  li'-6n-i^e,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng. 

lion  ;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  visit  as  the  lions  or  curiosities  of  a 
rla<-e. 

"  Wo  citnio  on  to  OxTurd,  UottlMd  It,  and  out  to  Cud- 
dc*doii.'"— »i/i-er/'«rc-«.-  li/e.  II.  10. 

2.  To  treat  a^i  a  lion  or  object  of  interest  or 
curiosity. 

3.  Tn  show  the  lions  or  curiosities  of  a  place 
to.    (ffisraeli:  Lothair,  ch.  xxiv.) 

B.  Intrarut. ;  To  visit  the  lions  or  objects  of 
tnierest  or  curiosity  in  a  jtlace. 

"  RiMhlng  off.  .  .  .  frmii  the  Midcriilour  and  Uonitittff 
of  a  L-nirlou  ■c«»oii."— ii^ernrj/  U'nrld.  Fob.  3.  leoi 

•  li'-6n-l^,  a.  lEng.  lion ;  -ly.]  Like  a  lion  ; 
(l«rce. 

"Tlio  church  covatlng  to  rUlo  upon  the  Hnnti/  form 
of  JuriMllcliou.  niakvsn  triiiiKfuriuHttuii  of  li<.'nell  luU> 
nil  lUM."— .Villon:  H*a%on  qf  Church  Uovt.,  II. 

■  li'-^n-Shlp.  ».    [Eng.  Hon  ;  -ship.]   The  con- 
'  ditioii,  Ntati',  or  ponionality  of  a  lion  ;  a  mode 
of  adflri-N.>t  to  a  lion. 

"f^trlji  1>nt  thU  vizor  off,  and  ■lire  I  am 
Vuull  find  liiH  li'iiinhifi  a  very  Intith  *' 

iliAdsmith  :  SpUogu*  to  Th*  9itter% 


li-o-the'-i~dse,  s.  pL    fMod.  Lat.  tiothe(nm); 
ImxI.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ube.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Mallophaga.  Antennre 
clubV>ed.  and  composed  of  four  ji>ints  ;  maxil- 
lary palpi  present.  The  Lir>theidae  are  para- 
site.s  resembling  lice,  and  live  on  mammals 
an-i  birds. 

U-6  the'-uin«  s.    [Gr.  A«t<K  (Wos)  =  smooth, 

and  ^cot  {theos)  =  a  god.     (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Liotheidee. 
Parasitic  on  birds. 

"  llonn,  s.    [Lion.] 

lip,  •  lippe,  s.     [A.S.  Uppa,  Hjrpe  ;  cogn.  with 
I>nt.   lip:    Dan.   Idle;  Sw,   Hipp:  Ger.   lippK, 
lef:r :    O.    H.    Ger.    U-fa,    leffur ;  Lat.    kibrum, 
labium;  Jr.  /«& ;  Gael,  {iob ;  Pers.  lab.] 
L  Ordinary  I/xngnage: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

"  The  honoy-auckleH  would  he  often  strip, 
Aud  lay  their  aweetne^se  on  Ikt  sweeter  lip." 

fir'iwne:  Briianniat  r<ut',ral».  hk.  IL,  {  4. 

2.  Tlie  border  or  edge  of  anything:  as,  the 
lip  of  a  vessel,  a  projecting  flange. 

"There  la  not  <m>  good  compression  made  upon  the 
Upnoi  the  wound  tliro'  thoau  holes,  as  to  hinder  tlieiu 
friiiii  thrusting  o<it."—irMeTn'in  .'  Surffery.  vi.  5. 

3.  The  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  the 
heart. 

"  H>T>ocri9y.  formality  in  prayer. 
And  the  dull  Ber%-ice  of  the  lip  were  there." 

Covrper  :  Expostulalion.  44. 

4.  Speech,  language. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Anat.{Pl.):  Two  fiesby  folds  formed  ex- 
ternally by  common  integument,  and  inter- 
nally by  mucous  memliraue.  having  between 
them  the  muscles  of  the  lii's,  some  fat,  and  the 
lal)ial  glatuls.  They  are  attached  to  the  upi>er 
and  lower  jaw,  and  connected  to  the  gnni  in 
the  mesial  linebya  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
the  upjier  and  larj.'er  being  called  tlie  frrenvm 
lahii  snptrioris,  the  other  the  /rccnum  labii 
iHfeHoris. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  (Sing.):  The  lower  petal  of  any  irregular 
flowur. 

(2)(PK):  The  upper  and  lower  projecting 
parts  of  a  perforated,  nionopetalous  corolla. 

3.  Zool. :  The  portions  of  a  univalve  shell  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  ai»erture.  The  riglit  side 
is  fonned  by  the  outer  lip  ilobrvvi),  rtnd  the 
left  one  by  the  inner  or  columellar  lip(labiuvi), 
or  by  the  body  whorl. 

4.  Mtisic :  In  organ-pipes,  the  edge  against 
which  the  sheet  ot  air  impiTii^es.  The  vibra- 
tion ac(iuiied  thereby  is  communicated  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  pipe,  and  produces  a 
musical  note. 

5.  Vehicles:  A  cuttoo  plate;  a  projecting 
part  of  the  bolster. 

6.  Wfiterwheel :  A  rim  closing  the  joint  be- 
tween the  barrel  and  curb  of  a  turbine. 

*  %  To  make  a  lip  :  To  drop  the  lip  in  sullen- 
ness  or  contempt;  to  mock;  to  make  a  gri- 
mace. 

"I  will  Tiia*<»  a  Up  At  the  physician." 

Shitlutp. :  Coriolanu*.  tl.  1. 

lip-bit,  s.  A  boring-tool  adapted  to  be 
useil  in  a  iiraee,  and  having  a  cutting  lip  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  end  of  the  barrel. 

*  lip-born,  a.  Proceeding  only  from  the 
lijis  ;  not  hearty,  not  genuine. 

*  lip-comfort,  s.    Consolatory  words. 

"  11t?  comforter,  «.     One  who  consoles 

with  \vnrds. 

*  lip -devotion,  8.  Prayers  uttered  by 
the  lips,  l»ut  not  proceeding  from  the  heart. 

"  lAp'dcvotion  will  not  serve  the  turn ;  It  undei^ 
valuer  the  very  thiuK«  It  pray*  for."— .SouM  .'  .Sermont, 
vol.  vl.,  Mr.  10. 

*  lip-good,  n.    Good  in  profession  only, 

not  in  pi.ii  liie  ;  hypocritical. 


lip-head  bolt,  s.    A  bolt  with  a  liead 

pntj'-'tiiig  sideways. 

"  lip -laborious,  n.  uttering  words  with- 
out scntiineiit ;  hypocritical. 

•  lip-labour,  -'.  Action  of  the  lips  with- 
out rMticurn-nce  of  the  heart;  words  without 
sentinieiil  ;  hypocrisy. 

"  noliiK  hut  n  little  tip.la^ur."—aoHnih^ :  Fdta.  I. 
(an.  I'JT'.i 

Up-lan^ago,  s.  Oral  or  articulate  Ian- 
gunge,  as  distinguished  ft-om  that  of  signs  or 
the  lingers. 


Up-reading,  s.  (See  extract). 
"It  luut  loithf  )>een  known  th;\t  indliidnala  among 
the  Deaf  and  Uutiih  have  ao<|ulrrd  the  |><jt»er  of  Up, 
rendiTiy:  that  is.  of  »o  inttrrpritiinf  tlic  visible  ni'jv». 
nienta  of  the  muuth  and  lip<  of  a  stwaker.  as  to  ap|>r» 
hend  the  wonU  he  utten.  uo  ten  accurately  th;ui  If 
they  were  heard.'  —  Carpetutr :  Jlenlal  Phytiotofn 
(18:61.  ISio. 

•  lip- reward,  s.    Empty  promises. 
Up  salve,  s. 

\.  Lit.  :  A  N.ilve  or  ointment  for  the  lips. 

•  2.  Fig.  :  Flattering  speech. 

Up-servlce.  s. 

1.  Service  rendered  to  God  by  the  lips  whil^ 
the  heart  is  alienated  fnuii  him.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  Isa.  xxix.  13;  Matt.  xv.  8;  Blark 
vii.  6. 

2.  Similarly,  insincere  service  rendered  by 
the  lips  to  man. 

•  Up  -  wisdom,  s.  Wisdom  in  talk  or 
wnrds,  but  not  in  action  or  experience  ;  theory 
dissociated  from  practice. 

"  I  And  all  is  but  tip'WUdom,  vbtcb  wajiu  esperi* 
ence."—Sitlnry. 

'  Up-work,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Lip-labour  (q.v.X 

2.  The  act  of  kissing. 

'  Up-worlUng,  a.    Lip-lalwrious.  hypo- 

criti<  al. 

"The^fp-wiTrMn^deacnnH  nf  other  men's  a^twlotod 
worda. " — JJUton  :  Apolvji/for  Sinectymnuu*. 

lip,  V.t.  &  i.     (Lip,  s.] 
'  A«  Transitive : 

1.  To  touch  as  with  the  lips  ;  to  kiss. 

"  Bound  him  ladies  throiiLtnl  In  wunn  imnutt 
Fingered  aud  tipp«d  andproirored  the  Btnuiee  -torft  * 
D.  a.  liouttti :  Love  a  Baublei. 

2.  To  utter  with  the  lips  ;  to  speak. 

"  When  I  heard  my  uanic  most  fondlv  Itpprd." 

Krittt:  Fndifmion,  bk.  I. 

3.  To  notch,  as  the  edge  of  a  knife  or  swind. 
(Scotch.) 

"  It  were  worth  Upt'ing  a  good  blade,"— Scwff  .■  Katr 
Mai  I  of  Porch,  cli   vill. 
B.  Intransitive  : 

Music:  To  adjust  the  lips  so  as  to  jtruduce 
the  i)ro])er  tone  of  wind -instruments  played 
by  the  mouth. 

li-pse'-ml-a,  s.    [Or.  AtVa  (lii}a)  -  fat,  and 

a.lp.a(haimd)  =  blnod.) 
Pathol, :  Fatty  matter  in  the  blood. 

li-par'-x-a,  s.  [Apparently  not  from  Gr, 
Mwapia  (lijKiriu)  =  iicrseverance  ;  but  from 
Aiirap6<;  (li]Xiros)  =  fatty,  oily,  shining  with 
oil ;  unctuous  ;  from  tlie  shining  surface  of 
the  leaves.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tril>o  Li- 
paricie.  The  tender  stalks  and  leaves  of 
Lij>]iia  noilijfora,  wild  in  the  Punjaub,  is  pre- 
scribed in  infvision  to  diihlren  sullering  from 
indigestion,  and  to  women  alter  delivery. 

li-pir'-i-d»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  lipar(i8); 

loii.  IVm.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -i(('K.J 

1.  Hot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Malaxese. 

2.  Ejiioni. :  A  family  of  Mnths,  group  Bom- 
bycina.  Antenna;  longer  than  the  thonut, 
lu'clinated  in  the  male  ;  abdomen  in  the  female 
ofien  very  thick ;  larva  and  |<niia  hairy. 
Known  British  species  twelve,  including  the 
Black  Arclies,  the  Gipsy,  and  the  Vapourers, 
with  thoGohl-tail  and  Brown-tail  Mollis.  The 
majority  are  white,  more  or  less  marked  with 
black. 

U-pilr-i-e'-se,  ».  vl.  [Mod.  Lat.  It>iH(o) 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mr.J 

Bot. :  A  subti-ibc  of  Papilioniicoous  flowera, 
trilie  Loteu:. 

iXp'-ar-iS,  s.    [Probably  fi-om  Atirapdc  (l{paro$) 

=.  lincluous.] 

\.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lipahdo)  (q.v.).  The  sepals  and  |H>tids  are 
spreading,  with  linear  Heginents,  the  Hp 
snnorior  or  inferior,  the  r^luiun  ehun-iiteit,  the 
pollen  masses  four.  waxy,  with  evaneseeiit 
glands.  Known  species  thirty  Ihp'e.  Ono, 
j.ipnris  Lnfjtflii,  Is  British,  Itving  found  in 
spongy  bngH  in  Norfolk,  SuM'olk,  iIun(iii^<lon- 
sliire.and  Cambrldgrshire.  Itisasiiudl  ilant 
with  yellowish-gn't'ii  (lowers.  Tlie  genus  is 
named  with  alluHi<>n,  I^^udon  thiiikH,  to  the 
soft  snrfueo  of  the  leaves  in  some  s|»ecies. 

2.  Knlom, :  The  typical  genus  of  the  faii-ily 
Liparidiu  (q.v.).  Li^Mirii  Uiajxir  Is  tho  tji|  .->;  - 
moth. 


bSi\.  bo^;  pmlt.  ]6^l\  cat.  90U.  chortis.  9hln.  bonph:  go,  fecm :  thin,  tUla;  sin,  a^ :  oxpoot,  Xouophon,  exist,     ph      L 
-«ian,  -tion  ^-  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  sliiln ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  rliun.    -olous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shua.    -bio,  -cUo,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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liparite— liquid 


3.  Ichthy.  :  A  gt-nus  of  Discoboli.  Liparis 
vulgaris  is  the  Uuctuous  Lainpsucker,  or  Sea- 
snaU. 

lip'-ar-ite,  s.     [Gr.   Xtn-opo?   {Hparos)  =  shin- 
ing-*] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Fluorite  (q.v.). 

li-p&r'-O-^ele,  s.  [Gr.  Aiirapos  (liparos)  = 
fat,  and  k^Atj  (kele)=  a  tmiiour.] 

Med. :  A  tumour  consisting  wholly  or  in 
great  part  of  fat. 

lip'-ic,  a.    [Gr.  AtVo?  (lipos)  =  fat,  lard,  tallow  ; 
'  ve^jetable  oil ;   Eiig.  auff,  -tc.]    (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

lipic-acid.  s. 

Ckem. :  CgHgOi  (?).  Supposed  at  one  time 
to  be  a  distinct  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  but 
now  believed  to  be  an  impure  succinic  acid 
obtiined  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
oleic  or  stearic  acids. 

•llp'-less,  a.  [Eng.  lip;  -less.]  Having  no 
lij... 

•  lip' -let,  s.  [Eng.  lip;  dimin.  suff.  -kt.]  A 
litile  lijt. 

•  lip'-o-sram.  s.  [Gr.  Xeiwio  (kipo)  =  to  leave, 
and  ypd^ifxa  (grcimnui)  =  a  letter  ;  ypa^ui 
(grapho)  =  to  write.)  A  writing  in  which  a 
particular  letter  is  omitted.  Thus  in  the  Odi/s- 
sey  of  Trypliiodorus,  lliere  is  no  A  in  the  first 
book,  no  B  in  the  second  book,  and  so  on. 

•lip-o-gram-mat'-xc,  a.  [Fr.  Upogram- 
matlque,  fniin  Gr  Atn-oypa^/iaro?  {//pogmmmrt- 
tos)  =  wanting  a  letter.]  [Lipooram.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lipograms  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
lijiogram. 

*Up-6-gram'-ma-tisin,  s.  [Gr.  XeiVw 
(leif'O)  —  to  leave  ;  ypa/ui^a  (gramma)  genit. 
ypdft/xaTos  (grammatos)  =  a  letter,  and  Eng. 
sutr.  -ism.]  The  art  or  act  of  writing  lipo- 
grams. 

'lip'O-gr^m'-ma-tist,  s.  [Fr.  lipogratn- 
mctti^fj.'-]     A  writer  of  lipograms. 

"The  lii>  •gramtnatiMti^  or  tho5e  who  built  altars 
and  liAtched  egjja  iu  verse. ' — Fitzedward  Hall :  Modern 
Eu:j!ish,  p.  20. 

lip'-6-ma,  s.    [Gr.  Mno^  (lipos)~  fat] 

Pathol. :  A  fatty  tumour,  benign  in  its  na- 
ture, and  which,  when  once  extirpated,  never 
returns. 

U-po-thym'-i-a,  s.    [Leipothymia.] 

U-po-thym'-ic,  li-poth'-ym-oiis,  a. 

[Leipothv-mic]     Swooning,  fainting. 

"  If  the  patient  be  surpriied  with  a  lipothymoits  laii- 
gom.'—Hurves/  :  On  (he  Plague. 

•  li  -  poth' -  y  -  my,  s.  [Leipotiiymia.]  A 
8W00Q,  a  faint. 

•  li'-p6-type,  s.  [Gr.  Aeiirw  (kipo)  =  to  leave, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).}    (See  extract.) 

-  "  Mr.  Sclaler  on  lipotiipes.  a  uew  term  which  he  con. 
Bldered  convenient  ill  order  to  desitmate  types  of  life 
the  absence  of  which  is  ch-uacteristlc  of  a  iwrticular 
district  or  region.'— /IrAOTneum,  March  1,  li-92. 

lipped,  a.     [Eng.  lip,  s.  ;  -td.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  lips ;  having  an 
edge  or  border  reseniViling  a  lip. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  distinct  lip  or  labellum, 
as  the  genus  Roscoea. 

%  Lipped  and  harled:  A  tfirra  applied  to  a 
wall  built  of  stones  without  mortar,  butwhicli 
has  the  joints  aftei-wards  filled  with  mortar, 
and  the  whole  plastered  over  with  rough-cast 
or  harling. 

Wp'-pen,  *-t'     [Cf-  Goth.  laubjan  =  to  trust; 

Ger.  glauben.]    To  depend  on,  to  trust  to,  to 

place  confidence  in,  to  rely  upon.     {.Scotrh.) 

"  Na,  I  had  f^  mtber  Tib  Mnmpa  kenned  which  w;iy 

Iwasgauw  t|]:in  liei— thoUL'b  Tihs  no  iimckle  to  lippoi 

to  neither."'— iSc'jK;  Ouy  il<itt>ieriitg,  ch.  xxli. 

2ip'-per,  s.  [Eng.  Up;  -er.]  Short  waves, 
roiigli  wat*;r. 

"  In  the  forenoon,  although  a  strong  westerly  breeze 
raised  a  tnuitiksome  /ippcr  on  the  water,  he  scnlled 
down  iigsiinat  the  flood  uver  the  champiuuship course." 
^Daiij/  TeUgriiph.  Marcli  7,  1352. 

Up'-pi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Augustus  Lippi,  a 
FiencU'pliysician  and  traveller  in  Abyssinia.) 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Verbenaceie,  tribe  Ver- 
benes-.  Nearly  100  species  are  known,  all  from 
America.  Lippia  citrata  is  aromatic  like 
sage  or  thyme. 


Up'-ple,  lip'-py',  s.  [A. 8.  leap=^  bucket] 
[Leap,  s.l    The  tourth  part  of  a  peck.    (Hcotch.) 

lip  -ping,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [L!P,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  sitbstaiitive : 

^fllsic:  The  ailjusting  the  lips  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  tone  of  wind-instruments 
played  by  the  mouth. 

*  lip'-pit,  a.    [Lipped.] 

*  lip'-pl-tude,  s.  .  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Uppitudo, 
from  lippus  =.  blear-eyed.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  blear-eyed  ;  blearedness  of  eyes. 

"  DiacTses  that  are  infectious  ,  .  .  are  pestilences 
and  hp/n/udei."— Bacon  :  A'at.  Bist.,  5  237. 

*  lip'-py,  a.  [Eng.  lip;  -y.]  Having  large 
lips. 

"Corinthian,  who  came  next,  ia.  we  think.  &  trifle 
Hppy:— Field.  Jan.  M.  1R82. 

lip'-^l,  s.    [Gr.  AiTTOs  {lipos)  — Ut ;  -y?(CAem.).] 
Chem.  :  C3H4.     The  hypothetical  radicle  of 
glycerine. 

"  li'-qua-ble,  a.  [Lat.  liquahilis^  fVora  liquo  = 
to  melt;  Ital.  li<iuahile.\  Capable  of  being 
liquated  or  melted. 

*  li'-qnate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  liquatuB^  pa.  par.  of 
lifiuo  =  to  melt ;  Ital.  UipiaTe.] 

*  A.  Intram.  :  To  melt,  to  liquefy ;  to 
become  dissolved. 

"  If  the  salts  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  cln.y  is 
bake<l,  they  are  apt  to  lujuaU."  —  Woodward  :  On 
Fos-tilt. 

B,  Trayis.  :  To  melt,  to  liquefy  ;  specif.,  in 
metallurgy,  to  separate  one  metal  from  another 
less  fusible  by  exposing  the  mass  to  a  heat 
sufficiently  great  to  melt  the  more  easily  fused 
metiil,  and  cause  it  to  run  off. 

li-qua'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  litpiatio,  from  Uquattis, 
I^a.  par.  of  liquo  ;  Fr.  liquation  ;  Sp.  licuacion  ; 
Ital.  liqno^ione.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  liquefying  or  melting  ;  the 
state  of  being  liquelied  or  melted. 

"Ordinary  liquation  in  wax  and  otly  bodies  is  made 
by  a  gentler  heat," — firowite.  Vulgar  £rrour»,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i. 

2.  Capacity  of  being  melted. 

"The  common  opinion  hath  been,  that  chryatal  is 
sotbing  but  ice  nnJ  buow  concreted,  and.  by  duration 
of  time,  congealed  beyoud;(fuafio7i."—£r(>viie.-  Vulgar 
£r  roars. 

II,  Metall. :  The  act  or  operation  of  separat- 
ing one  metal  from  another  le'is  fu.siMe  by 
exposing  the  alloy  to  a  heat  sufficiently  gieat 
to  cause  the  more  fusible  metal  to  melt  and 
run  off.  Thus  silver  is  separated  from  ciipjier 
by  melting  the  alloy  with  the  addition  of  lead, 
and  cooling  the  triple  alloy  suddenly  in  the 
form  of  cakes.  These  cakes  are  lieated  to  such 
a  degree  on  an  inclined  hearth  as  to  cause  the 
alloy  of  lead  and  silver  to  run  olT,  and  allow 
tilt;  copper  to  remain. 

liquation -hearth,  liquation  -  ftir - 
nace,  s.  Ahearth  or  furnace  in  wliiili  nutils 
are  sei)arated  by  exposure  to  a  heat  which 
melts  one  or  more  of  them,  but  leaves  tlie 
other  or  others  unmelted. 

li-que-fa-ci-ant  (c  as  shX  «•     [Lat.  Ugue- 

facicns,  pr.  par.  of  liquefacio  =  to  make  liquid  : 
liquidus  =  liquid,  and/«cio  =  to  make.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tliat  which  liquefies  or 
tends  to  liquefy  other  things. 

2.  Med.  ;  An  agt-nt  which  augments  the 
secretions  and  promotes  the  liquefying  pro- 
cesses of  the  animal  economy. 

li-que-Htc'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  Uque/actio,  from 
lique/aj:tHs,  pa.  par.  of  liquefacio  =  to  liquefy 
(q.v.);  Fr.  liquifaclion ;  ItaL  liquefazivne  ; 
Sp.  lecia/accion.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  liquefying,  melt- 
ing, or  dissolving  ;  the  operation  of  con\erting 
a  snlid  into  a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  heat  or 
caliiric. 

"The  burning  of  the  earth  wlHbeatrae/i^M^/ar'fiTJi 
or  diss.ilntion  of  it.  as  to  the  exterior  region. '—fin r- 
nel  :  Theory  o/  the  Earth. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liquefied,  melted,  or 
dissolved. 

li-que-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  liquefy;  -ahJe.] 
That  may  oV  cini  be  liquefied,  melted,  or  dis- 
solved ;  capable  of  Iiqiiefa(;tion. 

'*  Liqiir/l'ib>e.aii\\  not  liquffiahle,  proceed  from  these 
causes."— Bacon.  Xatuml  HUlory.  \  840. 

li'-que-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Liquefy.] 


li'-que-fi-er,  s.  {E-ag.  liquefy ;  -er.]  Onewdo 
or  that  which  liquefies,  melts,  or  dissidve.s. 

li'-que-l^,  ' li'-qui-fS".  "•'•  &  i-  [Pr.  Hqne- 
fier,  frmii  Lat.  liquefacio  =■  to  make  liquiil, 
to  dissolve  ;  liqucjio  =  to  become  liquid,  to 
be  dissolved  :  UquidiiS  =  liquid,  and  facio 
(pass,  fio)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  melt,  to  dissolve  ;  to  convert 
from  a  solid  form  into  that  of  a  liquid,  by  the 
agency  of  heat. 

"  Mineral  Iwwela.  liquified  by  Are, 
O'erwiielm  the  fic;ds.  by  >i;.tuiv  left  nnbteesed.' 
(J/.»e,      ACf,cn.titi.  i. 

B.  Tntrans.:  To  become  liquefied;  to  melt 
to  dissolve,  to  become  liquid. 

"  The  blood  of  St.  JMnutrios  liquefied  at  the  Ap- 
proach of  the  saint's  heaA."—Additoii :  On  Italy. 

*  U-ques'-9en-9y,  s.  [Eng.  liquescent;  -cy.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  liquescent ;  apt- 
ness to  melt. 

*  li-qnes'-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  Uquescens,  pr.  par. 
of  li'jHi-sco  =  to  become  liquid  ;  from  liqueo  = 
to  be  liquid.]  Melting  ;  becoiiung  liquid  ;  li- 
quefying, liquid. 

"  A  fi'juexcent 
And  nebulous  lustre  wiis  horn." 

E.  A.  P'it:  malume. 

li-queiir'  (qu  as  lc).5-  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  h'yor 
=  liquor  (q.v.).J  A  drink  cnnipounded  of 
alcoliul,  water,  and  sugar,  flavoured  with  an 
infusion  or  extract  of  some  fruit,  spice,  or 
aromatic  substance. 

U'-quid,  *li-qulde,  a.  &  s.  \Yr.  liquide, 
from  Lat.  liqtiidus=  liquid,  moist,  from  it^jieo 
=  to  be  liquid  or  moist ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  liguido.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  solid  ;  fluid  ;  flowing  or  capable  of 
flowing ;  consisting  of  particles  which  can 
move  freely  among  each  other  on  the  least 
pressure. 

"  Contmrie  to  the  nature  of  other  liquid  substAnces, 
whose  (grounds  .and  Iceze  doo  geiaTalUe  settle  dowiie- 
waixis.  —BuUnthed  :  Oescrtp.  of  Eu-jland,  bk.  iL,  ckvL 

*2.   Wet. 

"  Ye  now  with  liquid  arms  embrace  the  waudering 
Bborc. "  Di-aifton  :  Puly-i.Utiim,  s.  0. 

3.  Flowing  smoothly  and  easily  ;  soft;  free 
from  harshness  or  roughness. 

"  Li'iuid.  low.  silvery,  streamed  the  tones  beneath 
the  euclianted  Ikiw.'* — Lytton  :  Zunoni.  bk.  i..  cb.  ii. 

*  4.  Dissolved,  so  as  not  to  be  obtainable  by 
law. 

"  If  a  creditor  should  appeal  to  binder  the  hurll  ot 
hisdf  I itora  corpse,  bisapciral  oui;bt  not  to  be  rtceivLd. 
siiico  tiie  business  of  bun^I  reiiuires  a  quick  dispiviL-h, 
though  the  iie\it\>6ev.tivs\y  liiiuid."~Auliffe :  Purcr- 
gon 

t  II.  Gram.  :  Smooth,  easy ;  pronoun«'ed 
easily,  and  with  a  slight  contact  of  the  organs 
of  aiticulation  :  as,  a  liquid  letter. 

B.  As  substantii'e : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  substance  whose  parts  are 
capable  of  moving  freely  auioug  themsehes  i>a 
the  least  pressure,  and  which,  therefore,  re- 
tains  no  fixed  form ;  a  substance  in  a  state  of 
liquidity  ;  a  fluid  not  aeriform.    [Fluid.] 

"  Be  it  thy  chulce.  when  summer  heats  annoy. 
To  sit  l>eue;itb  her  lenfy  canoj^y. 
Quaffing  rich  liquids."  Phdipt, 

^  Volatile  liquids  are  those  capable  of  rising 
in  vapour;  fixed  liquids  caunotdo  this,  unless 
chemically  deconiposed. 

2.  Grain.  :  A  letter  or  sound  pronounced 
with  a  slight  contact  of  the  organs  of  articu- 
lation, as  t,  in,  ?i,  r. 

liquid-assets*  s.  pi.     A  term  used  by 

bankers  to  denote  coin,  bank-notes,  and  secu- 
rities, which  can  be  instantly  convei-ted  into 
cash. 

liquid-reserve*  5.  That  portion  of  a 
bank's  reserve  which  can  be  at  any  moment 
converted  into  cash  or  otherwise  realized, 

liquid-securities,  s.  pL  Securities  that 
can  bee.isil}  and  pr<>uipUy  converted  into  cash. 

liquid  storax.  s. 

Phar. :  The  resinous  drug  obtained  from 
Liquidaifibar  orientate  and  other  species  of 
the  genus.  It  is  imported  into  Bom l»ay  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  again  exported  to 
China.  The  Muhaujmadans  regard  it  as  tonic, 
resolvent,  suppurative,  and  astringent.  It  is 
applied  ill  swellings,  in  orchitis,  &c.  Mixed 
with  linseed  nil,  it  has  been  sm-cssfuUy  used 
in  itch.  {Prof  iVatt,  in  Calcutta  Exkih.  Re- 
port). 

^  Formerly  liquid  stoi-ax  was  supposed  to 
come  from  the  Dammar  pine. 


Cite*  f&t*  fhre.  amidst,  what,  f^Il,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel*  her.  there ;   pine,  pit*  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go*  pot* 
or«  wore,  W9U;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire^  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try*  Syrian,     se*  ce  —  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw« 


liqnidable— Lisle 
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•  Ji-quid-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  liquid;  -able.] 
Lai-ahl.'  of  being  liquidated. 

U-quid-&m-b^,  li-qiiid-&m-ber,  $. 

I  Kii^.  liquid,  and  amAor,  a  corruption  of  amber 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.):  The  typical  and  only  genua  of 
the  order  Altingiareie  (q.v.).  Several  spi-rii-s 
of  Liqiiiii.iinlKxr  yield  a  fragriiiit  resiu-like 
storax.  Mnst  of  the  liquid  storax  brought  to 
this  country  is  furnished,  it  is  helicved,  hy 
Liquulamhar  orientate,  which  grr)ws  in  the 
south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus. 
It  is  a  h.indsome  tree  like  a  plane,  fnrty  feet 
liigh.  That  of  Auerica  is  from  L.  atyraciflua, 
and  contaius  much  benzoic  a<Md.     [Storax.) 

(2)  (PI.):  The  name  given  by  Lin<liey  to  the 
order  Altingiacea?  (q.v.). 

2.  Palfvohot. :  According  to  M.  Gaudin  anil 
the  Manpiis  Strozzi,  Li'ptklamhar  europntujn 
hits  been  found  hi  the  Older  Pliocene  beds  at 
Wontajone  in  Tuscany. 

3.  Phnr.  :  The  drug  obtained  from  the 
Li<iuidauibar  trees.    (Liquid  Storax.] 

li -q,Ui-date,  iKt.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  li-iuitfntuSf 
iia.  par.  of  liquido  =  to  clarify,  to  inake  clear ; 
ti<iuidus=  clear,  liquid.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

i  1.  To  make  liquid  ;  to  liquefy. 

*  2.  To  clear  from  obscurity  ;  to  make  clear 
or  plain. 

"Time  only  caoH^Midi'ff  tlip  incAning  of  all  tmrt«  of 
^compound  ayatem. ' — Ua-'iilton,  iu  Annatulale, 

*  3.  To  reduce  to  precision ;  to  ascertain 
tlie  exact  amount  of. 

"Their  demaiuU  were  li^uidatad,  and  ehould  be 
provided  lor  Iu  tlientxt  tax-bilL"— Aa-jwaj/, in  Annan- 
lialr. 

4.  To  pay  off,  to  clear  off,  as  a  debt. 

'  5.  To  lessen;  to  diniiuish  in  gravity  or 
importance. 

"A  Bfiujcleaa  Jumble,  aoon  Hqui-iaO-d  by  a  inora 
e^Tcgioiu  (ict  of  i'>\\y."~\Valiiole :  Anecdote*  of  Paint- 
iwj,  vol.  L.th.  ill. 

*  6.  To  make  less  harsh  or  grating  :  as,  To 
lUjuidate  a  sound. 

IL  Comm,.:  To  wind  up,  as  a  firm  or  com- 
pany, by  arranging  with  its  debtors  anil 
creiiitors,  and  a]'portioning  the  loss  or  profit 
of  each  partner  or  sliareholder. 

B*  Intrans. :  To  wind  up,  as  a  firm  or  com- 
pany, by  arrangement  with  the  debtors  and 
creditors  ;  to  go  iuto  liquidation. 

li   qui  da  ted,  pa.  yar.  &  a.     [Liquidate.] 

liquidated  damages,  s.  pi. 

fMw:  A  certain  fixed  and  ascertained  sum, 
in  fontradistinction  to  a  penalty,  which  is 
both  uncertain  and  unascerUiim'.d.  (lyharton.) 

li  qui'da'-tion,  s.    [Vr.]    [Liquidate.) 

1.  Onl.  Umg-  :  The  ant  of  liquidating, 
settling,  or  paying  olf :  as,  the  Ihjuidutioii  nf 
a  debt ;  the  siate  of  being  liquidated  or  paid 
off. 

2.  Comm.  :  Tlie  act  of  winding  up,  as  a 
firm  or  comi);tny,  by  nri-aniietnent  with  the 
several  debtors  and  creditors,  and  an  appor- 
tionment of  the  prollt  or  loss  of  each  paituer 
or  shareholder. 

li'-qui-da-tor,  s.     [Eng.  liquidat(c);  -or.^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  One  wlio  liquidates,  settles, 
or  i>ays  off,  as  a  delit. 

2.  Ctrmm.  :  An  official  appointed  to  conduct 
the  )i(piidation  or  wiudin;;  np  of  a  tirrn  or 
company;  to  bring  or  (k-rcnd  actions,  and 
generally  to  do  all  necessary  busitiess  on  its 
belialf. 

•U-quid'-i-tj?,  8.  [Lrfit.  lirruiflitas,  from 
Z((;i((rhf.^  =  liquid,  clear;  l-'r.  Uqaidite;  ila.1. 
liti'tiditii.} 

1.  Thcquality  or  slate  of  being  liquid  ;  that 
static  or  condition  of  a  niateiiul  muIwUimco  in 
which  the  coniponmt  pjirticies  are  free  to 
move  about  among  themselves  on  the  least 
presMure ;  fluidity. 

•"rhe«|»triU.  tor  thti\r  Itquidttt/.  nrti  morn  rnionpniilo 
tlinii  tliv  fluid  ini'iUiim  .  .  .  tu  iiurMVviu  In  i1u>i>'>i. 
tiniiv.1  rniKtlltioii  i>I  vuuil  ain."—OlantiU  :  VutiUu  uf 
iHrjmntiuitg,  cli.  tv. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smooth, 
fl(»wirjg,  mdodions,  or  ajireettblo  ;  as,  the 
liquidity  of  .sound   ninsl'*  /cc, 

•  U'-quId-ize.  r.«  fEng.  Hquld;  -Ut-.]  To 
malie  liquid  ;  to  liquefy. 


•li-quid  ly,  *idv.     [Eng.  liquid:    -ly.)     In  a 
bqui'J,  tl<iwing  manner  ;  smoothly,  flowin^dy. 

U'-quid-ness,  s.    [Eng.  liquid;   -tt^ss.]    The 
quality  or  sttte  of  being  liquid  ;  liquidity. 

"  Oil  of  nuuiarrdb.  in  a  cool  place,  thlck-ned  Iuto  the 
consi8t«it«e  of  whit**  butter,  which,  with  tbe  leitst 
heit,  resumed  Ita  former  ti'/nidneu-'—B  •)tl« :  FTonti, 
I.  MS. 

li'-quor  (qu  as  k)»  '  lic-our,  *  lic-ur,  ». 

[O.  Fr.  liqeur;  Kr.  liqueur,  from  lAt.  liquor  em, 
accus.  of  liquor  =  moisture,  from  liqueo  = 
to  be  liquid  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  liquor;  Ital.  liquore.] 

1.  A  liquid  or  fluid  substance  ;  anything 
liquid,  as  water,  milk,  &c. 

"A  liquor  well  known  to  tlio  dlplomatisU  of  that 
ftge  waa  niiplled  to  the  pjiper."— .t/ifcau/ay.-  IlisU  £ng., 
ch.  XV, 

2.  Especially  applied  to  alcoholic  or  spirit- 
uous liquids,  either  distilled  or  fermented,  as 
brandy,  beer,  itc. 

"  X  fermented  liquour,  V-v  example,  which  Is  callfil 
beer.  .  .  .  nialie.-<  a  considemlile  iwirt  of  the  comniou 
drink  of  the  ])0ople  In  America.  -~SmUh:  Wealth  of 
Sii'ioni,  bk.  v.,  ch.  lii. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  prepared  solution,  as — 

(1)  Dyeing:  A  dye  or  mordant  in  solution, 
as  tin-liquor. 

(2)  Liquor  of  Libavius :  Bichloride  of  tin. 
(:i)  Sugir :    A  solution  of   sugar,  used  in 

claying  tlie  loaves. 

4.  Phxirm.,  die.  :  A  watery  solution,  either 
of  inorganic  substances  or  of  certain  delhiite 
active  organic  principles.  Thry  dilfer  both 
from  plant  .iui(!es  and  from  extracts.  Garrud 
enumerates  thirty-five  liquors  used  by  medical 
practitioners  ;  as,  liquor  ammonioi,  liquor  Jerri 
■j^ierchloridi,  &c 

T[  In  liquor :  Intoxicated. 

liquor  amnios,  s. 

Ji''t. :  The  fluid  matter  contained  within  xhe 
nnrleus  of  an  oviie,  and  supposed  to  uouri^li 
tlte  embryo  duiiiig  its  growth. 

liquor-gauge,  s.  A  measuring-rod  for 
delermiuiiig  llic  d<-pth  of  the  liquid  in  a  cjusk 
or  tank  ;  a  part  of  the  ganger's  equipment. 

liquor-puxnp,  s.  A  portable  pump  for 
emi)tying  cuslis,  ice. 

liquor  sanguinis,  s.    [Plasma.] 

liquor  silicuni,^.  Liquor  of  flints,  solu- 
ble gT.USS. 

liquor-thief,  s.  A  tube  which  is  let 
dnwu  through  the  buny-hole  of  a  cask  and 
tliL-n  closed,  so  as  to  withdraw  liquid  tluic- 
from.  It  is  usually  cIo.sed  at  the  top  hy  the 
finger,  but  snnietim'es  by  a  phig.  A  sampling- 
tube  ;  a  velinctie. 

*  U'-quor  (qu  as  k),  v.t.    (Liquor,  s.J 

1,  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to  fill  with  liquor. 


"  Round  aa  n  glube.  Mid  li'/w 
ftn'l  Kreat  ho  h.iiIs  I 
Dru<ien  :  AOsaljm  A  Achttj/jhel,  il.  4G1. 

2.  To  grease,  as  witli  tallow  or  oil. 


r'd  every  cbiuk, 
(juodly  an'l  sreat  ho  h.iiIs  l>elihid  hfr«  link." 


"  And    cjirt-whi-uk-i    Btjiienk    not 
Wiuureil."—ll-iwi :  y-tt.  Hi»t.,  (  li7. 


wlicii    they 


U*-qu6r-i9e  (qu  as  k),  lie  -or-I^e,  '  lic- 

Or-ls,  s.     [Fr.  liCDvice;  lU\\.  liquirizia ;  Lat. 
liquiritia,  corrupted  from  glycyrrhisa  (q.v.).] 

1,  Botany: 

(1)  The  genus  Glycyrrhiza  (q.v.);  and  spec. 
Glycyrrkiza  glabra  a.ud  G.  eckinata.    [Glvcvr- 

UIIIZA.] 

(■2)  The  root  of  Abrus  jrrecatoHua, 

2.  Pliarm.  :  [liLVcvunuiZA]. 
^   IViM  lit/uurice : 

Bot.  :  A  name  fur  Ononis  arvensia.  [Ononis, 

Rf-ST-HAKltOW.) 

llquorico-root.  s. 

Comm. :  The  root  of  Glycyrrhijiu  glabra.  [Li- 
quorice.] 

*  li'-quor-lEsh  (qu  as  k),  a.    [Lickerish.] 

li'-ra,  8,  [Lat.  libra  =  a  pound,  whence  also 
Fr./iiTr.]  Tho  unit  of  value  and  of  account 
in  lUUy.  Both  the  gohl  ami  silver  lira  are 
Identical  in  weight  and  fineness  with  tlie 
French  franc.  [Franc]  Tho  lira  U  divided 
into  lOQ  ceuti'siini. 

U-rel'-la,  ».     [Lat.  =  a  furrow.] 

Bot. :  A  linear  shlild  Hith  a  chittincl  along 
the  rnlddlo.  It  occurs  In  the  lichens  of  the 
genus  Opegraphu. 

•Mr-J-c5n-fiin'-9J^,'Ur-I-cftm-phin'-9^, 

s.     [Flyni.  donlitlnl,  but  apparriit  ly  a  coinip. 
tion  of  lHu  c'mua//i!t.]     The  lily  of  the  viilb'N . 


Ur-I-o  den'-drin,  $.    [Lihiodendronin.1 

lir-i-6-den-drdn,  s.    [Gr.  Xtiptov (UiriijH)^ 
a  lily,  and  ievSpov  (dendnm)  ■=.  u  tree.) 

1.  Boi.:  A  genusof  Matrnoliacea'.  tril>e  M;tg- 
nolicK.  Liriotlrndron  tuHpi/era  Is  the  Ttdip- 
tree,  Whitewood,  Candle-wood.  Tulip-bcnr- 
ing  Lily  tree.  Virginian  Poplar  or  Poplar  of 
America.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  with  fiddle-shaped 
leaves,  tulip  or  lily-like  flowers  with  six  petals 
in  two  rows.  The  bark  has  properties  likt 
that  of  Cinchona. 

2.  Pidm>hnt.  :  The  genus  is  believed  to  haT« 
been  found  in  tlic  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

lir-i-d-dcn'-dron  in,  Ur-i-d-den'-drin, 

s.     [Eng.,  liriod'sndron  ;  -in.) 

Ch'^m. :  A  neutral,  bitter,  and  j>artly  volatile 
snbst:ince  from  the  tulip-tree.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  scales  or  needles,  and  melts 

at  sy. 

•  lir-i-pipes,  5.    [Libipoop.] 

•  lir-i-pip'-x-6n-at-ed,a.    [Libipoop.] 

Hooded  ;  wearing  a  linpoop. 

"Master  Jjiiiotua  ....  lirl^fitHonnttdwMitAfTndv 
Bt9'9  ht.yod."—C'r<fuhart:  Ji'ubfiais,  Mt.  i.,  ch   xviil. 

•  lir'-i-poop.  •  lyr-i-poop,  '  lyr-ri-pup, 
*  lir-ry-poop,  *  ler  ri-pippes.  "  lir-l- 
pip,  s-  |0.  Fr.  Uripepion,  Uoiu  Low  Lat. 
liripipium,  sitid  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Lat.  cleri 
ephippium  ~  the  capari- 
son of  a  cleric.) 

L  The  ancient  dress  of 
a  clergyman  :  in  early 
times,  probably  a  hood  or 
tippet ;  later,  a  s<'arf  or 
an  appendage  to  xhc  on- 
cii'iit  hood,  consisting  of 
long  tails  or  tippets,  i»ass- 
ing  round  the  neck  and 
hanging  down  to  the  feet, 
and  often  jagged.  This 
ornament  was  not  always 
confined  to  the  clergy,  for 
Peck,  speaking  of  tlie  ex- 
travagance of  dress  nsed  ' 
by  tlie  commons  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  snys 
"Their  lerriiuppes  reach 
to  their  heels  all  jugged." 
(Sares.) 

2.  Acuteness ;  smartness  or  learning  fit  for 
a  ck-rgyinau  ;  a  smart  trick, 

"And  whereas  thou  tAkent  the  in»tt«r  »i>  fmr  In 
Bnuilc,  I  will  tencli  Ihue  thy  It/rripupi  «lter  BU  othet 
t&6\tio\i."—UoUnthed.  Detcriytton  qf  trtUind,  cb.  vL 

3,  A  silly  person. 
lir'-6-c6ne,  s.    [  L  i  roconite.  ] 

li  roo'-o-nite,  Ur'-o-cone.  s.     [Gr.  Xetp^ 

(U]{ros)  =  pale,    and  Kovia  (kouia)  =  powder; 
Ucr.  lirokon,  lirolconit.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  only  Id 
crystals  or  (very  rarely)  granular.  Hunlness, 
2  to  2-5;  sp.  gr.  2-iiS2  to  2-985 ;  lusfre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  sky-blue  and  vei-digrie- 
groen  ;  streak,  tlie  same",  fracture,  Imiwr- 
feetly  conchoidal ;  compos.,  a  hydrated  phos- 
jiho-arsenate  of  copi)fr  and  alumina.  Found 
loiineily  iu  various  muies  in  CuruwalL 

Li^'-bon,  5.    [See  def.] 

1,  A  kind  of  white  wine,  bo  called  frt>ni 
being  shipped  from  Lisbon.     It  is  produced 
in  the  proviiRO  of  Kstremadura. 
"  2.  A  kind  of  soft  sugar. 

lish,    lecsh,    Icish,  a.      [Etym.    doubtful.] 
btnut,  artive.     {i'i'ji'incial.) 

•  lisk,  •  loslc  '  losko, «.   (Dan.  ?i/*fcr,]  TUe 

groin,  the  flank. 

lis-koard'-ito  (ea  as  a),  s.     rNamud  hv 
AlaMkelvne  aller  Liskuurd,  whore  louud  ;  sun. 

UeiMiii.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  In  thin,  flhroua 
crusts  or  as  nuuulo  aipillnry  rrystals.  Colour, 
wliilc,  Monu'tinns  with  u  greenish  tint.  Coin- 
pt>s.  :  Ht'squio.\ido  of  inni,  7't><IO;  alumina, 
23  229;  arsenic  acid,  2K*i'(JJ ;  sulphuric  acid, 
Mil,  oxide  of  copper.  1027.  lime,  OTlit. 
water,  34-oi:).  F(nnul,  oasociated  witli  scoro- 
dite  (q.v.),  at  the  Murko  Valley  mine,  near 
Li-'k^-ard,  I'-unwalL 

laslO  (s  silent),  «.     [StM)  dor.) 

Llalo  UiOO,  8,  A  light,  flno.  transparent, 
whiicdirt-nd,  hund-modu  luce,  so  catleU  from 


(From  a  ft_frrfnth-rfm 
tur^  US.  in  Sirutt-i 


bSil,  b^;  po^t,  j<$^l;  cat.  fell,  chorus,  9hln.  bonph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:   sin.  of;   expoot,  Xouophon,  oxlst.     -i^ 
-«ilan.  -tian=:ftban.    -tlon.  -slon-shun;  -(Ion,  -^lon  =  zhi'in.     -ctoufi.  -tlous.  -sious  ^shi^s.     -bio.  -die.  ^i-.  ^^  bpl,  d^L 
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lisne— listeridae 


Lisle,  in  France.  It  has  a  di  a  mo  rid -shaped 
mesh,  formed  by  two  tlireQ<ls  plaited  to  a 
perpendicular  line.  Also  known  as  clear- 
foundation. 

*  lisne,  *  lis-sen,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A 
cavity,  a  hollow,  a  hole. 

"  lu  the  lisrie  of  a  ruck,  at  Kiugacote.  in  Gloucester- 
Bbire,  I  found  a  buabel  of  petiifled  cockles,  each  near 

as  large  as  my  AbI.  — /Ta'e. 

lisp,  *  lisp-en,  *  lip-sen,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
*  wluspian,  from  wlis}}  =  imperfect  in  utter- 
ance, lisping;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lispen=  to 
lisp;  Dan.  kespe;  Sw.  Idspa  ;  Ger.  lispeln  = 
to  lisp,  to  whisj>er.J 
A-  Intransitive  : 

1,  To  pronounce  the  sibilants  s  and  t  imper- 
fectly, so  as  to  give  them  the  sound  of  th 

OTdh. 

2.  To  speak  affectedly. 


3.  To  speak  imperfectly,  as  a  child ;  to 
make  feeble  or  imperfect  attempts  at  speaking. 

"  While  lUping  children,  tuucli'd  with  infant  fea.r, 
With  wonder  gaze,  aud  drop  th"  unconscious  tear." 
Falconer:  Shipwreck,  til. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp  or 
Rffectedly. 

*'  Lisping  nur  syllables,  we  acmmble  next, 
Through  monil  narr:ktive.  or  aacreil  text," 

Coujper:  Tirocinium,  1S5. 

lisp,  s.  [Lisp,  v.]  The  act  or  habit  of  lisp- 
ing. 

"  From  the  same  causearlsea  that  defect  in  spenkinq, 
called  a  Imjm,  which  reudei-s  8<iiiie  Eu^llshmeii  uiuible 
to  pronounce  pibilantR  or  imlatals  otherwise  tlimi  ivs 
half-obacured  linguals." — Beamea :  Comp.  Oram.  Aryan 
Lang-  of  India  (1872).  L  216. 

lis  pen-den^,  'i.    [Lat.] 
Laiv  :  A  pending  suit. 

lisp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  lisp;  -er.]  One  who  lisps; 
one  who  speaks  with  a  lisp  or  affectedly. 

"I  remember  a  rat-e  of  fMpert.  fine  persona,  who 
took  an  aversion  to  particular  letters  in  our  language." 
—Tatter.  No.  77. 

lisp'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Lisp,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

*'  When  this  poor  tUjiing  stammerisg  ton^rne 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave.* 

Cntopsr  :  OIney  Hymns,  xv. 

C.  -^5  snthst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking 
with  a  lisp  or  affectedly. 

lisp'-ing'ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lisping  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lisping  manner  ;  with  a  lisp. 

'*  Spite  of  the  law,  'twill  set  you  free. 
To  speak  treason  only  tU/Hngly." 

Brome :  New  Mountebank. 

Us'-piind,  s.  [Dan.  &  Sw.  Uspund ;  led. 
lijipitivl.]  A  weight  in  use  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  &c.,  and  varying  in  rtifffient  countries 
from  14  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

*  llss,  *  lisse,  s.  [A.S.  liss  ~  forgiveness.] 
Forgiveness,  remission,  abatement. 

"Thi  woful  berte  of  penaunce  had  a  lUtge." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  11.651. 

liss-an'-the,  s.  [Gr.  Ato-o-o?  (lissos)  =  smootli, 
and  an'9oq(  anihos)  =■  a  flower.  From  the  seg- 
ments of  the  small  white  flowers  being  smooth 
instead  of  bearded.] 

Bot.  :  .\  genus  of  Epacridacefe,  tribe  Styphe- 
liefe.  They  are  found  in  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. The  fruits  of  Lissanthe  sapida  are 
eaten,  but  are  not  pulpy  enough  to  be  worth 
mucli. 

"^lisse,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  lissian,  lidhsian.] 

A>   Trans. :  To  lessen,  to  relieve,  to  abate. 
"In  hope  for  ben  lUted  of  his  cire." 

Chaucer:  C-  T..  11,481 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  easy,  to  obtain  relief, 
to  be  relieved. 

Ii88-en-9eph'-a-l^^  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Ato-o-os 
(li$sos)  =  smooth,'  and  E-yKc^oAo?  (engkephalos) 
=  the  brain.] 

Zonl. :  The  second  group  or  sub-class  of 
mammals  in  Owen's  classilication,  based  on 
braiTi  modifications.  The  corpus  callosiim  is 
present,  but  connects  cerebral  hemispheres 
as  little  advanced  in  hulk  or  outward  char.icter 
as  in  the  Lyencephala  (q.v.) ;  the  cerebrum 
leaves  the  olfactory  lobes  and  the  cerebellum 
exposed,  and  is  commonly  smooth,  or  with 
few  and  simple  convfthitions  in  a  very  small 
proportion,  comjiosed  of  the  largest  mem- 
branes of  the  group.  Under  this  sub-class  are 
grou]ted  the  orders  Bruta  (Bradypodidse, 
Dasypodidee.  and  Edentnla),  Chiroptera  (Fru- 
givora  and  Insectivora),  Insectivora  (Talpidie, 


Erinaceidffi,   and    Soricidfe),    and    Rodentia 
(Non-clavicu)ata  and  Claviculata). 

liss-en-9epll'-a-lous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  lis- 

senceph(d(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suflT.  -ous.]    Belonging 

to  or  characteristic  of  the  Lissencephala  (q.v.). 

"The    correspondence    of  the  proups   in   the  lyen- 

cephalous  aud  lissencephalous  series.  — Owen :   Cla$t, 

Marnm-ilia,  p.  33. 

lis'-SOni,lis'-s6me,  a.  [For  lithesome  (q.v. ).'] 
Litlie,  litliesome,  supple,  nimble,  active,  flex- 
ible, pliant. 

lis-so-tri'-ton,  s.  [Gr.  Kito-o^  (lissos)  = 
smooth,  and  Tpirov  (Trito7i)=.  Triton.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Salamandridse  instituted 
by  Mr.  Bell.  It  lias  a  smooth  skin,  no  pores 
on  the  sides,  and  the  crest  of  the  back  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  tail.  Lissotrituii 
(Triton)  pnnctatus  is  the  Common  Smooth 
Newt  or  Eft  found  in  Europe.  It  ia  very  com- 
mon^ and  likes  clean  water  ;  it  is  carnivorous, 
and,  in  its  turn,  often  falls  a  prey  to  larger 
newts  and  fish. 

list  (1),  s.  [Ft.  li^e  =  a  list,  a  roll,  a  selvage, 
from  O.  n.  Ger.  lista;  Ger.  leiste  =  a  border; 
cogn.  witli  A.S.  list  =  a.  border;  Dut.  lijst ; 
Icel.  li^ta,  listi  =  list,  selvage  ;  Dan.  liste  ; 
Sw.  list;  Sp.  &  Ital.  lista.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

X.  The  border,  edge,  or  selvage  of  cloth  ; 
a  strip  of  cloth  forming  the  border  or  edge 
of  broadcloth,  and  intended  to  strengthen  it ; 
a  strip  of  cloth,  a  fillet. 

"A  linen  stock  on  one  leg:  and  a  kersey  boot  hose 
on  the  other.  Bartered  witYi  a  red  and  blue  litt."— 
^take-'p. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iU.  2. 

*  2.  A  border. 

*  3.  A  stripe. 

"The  ftsse  having  a  peculiar  mark  of  a  cross  made 

by  a  black  litt  down  his  back,  and  another  athwart, 

or  at  right  angles    down   his    shoulders."  —  Browne: 

Tul'jar  Erroars.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iL 

*4.   A   line   enclosing    or    forming  the   ex- 

tren)ity  of  a  piece  of  ground  or  field  of  combat. 

*5.  A  boundary,  a  bound,  a  limit. 

"The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  UM, 
£at5  not  the  flats  witli  more  Impetuous  haste. 
ahakitsp.  :  Hamlet.  Iv,  6. 

6.  A  roll,  a  catalogue  :  as,  a  list  of  names. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  little  square  moulding,  a  fillet, 
a  listel. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  upper  member  of  a  railing. 

(2)  A  narrow  strip  from  the  edge  of  a  plank. 

(3)  A  small,  square  moulding  ;  a  fillet. 

3.  Rope-making:  A  woollen  flap  in  the  hands 
of  a  rope- maker, through  which  the  yarn  goes. 

4.  Tin-working : 

(1)  A  thin  coat  of  tin  preparatory  to  the 
thicker  coat,  in  tinning  iron  plates. 

(2)  A  selvage  of  wire  or  tin  formed  on  the 
under  edge  of  plates  in  tinning. 

list-pan,  s.     A  perforated  skimmer. 

list-pot,  s.  A  heated  pan  with  a  small 
quantity  of  tin  at  the  bottom,  and  the  last  of 
the  series  of  five  pans  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  tin-plate. 

list(2),5.  [A.S.  !ws(=pleasure, desire,]  [Lust,s.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Desire,  pleasure,  wish, 
inclination. 

"Those  Irish  lords  made  their  Titt  the  law  to  such 
whom  they  could  overpower. "—/"u?^!.' r  IVorthia  ; 
Sent. 

2.  Naut. :  An  inclination  of  a  ship  to  one 
side ;  a  heel. 

list  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [List  (1),  «.J 
A,  Transitive  : 
L  Ordinary  Laiigvaqe  : 
tl.  To  insert  in  a  list  or  catalogue. 

"Coupons  must  be  luted  on  the  company's  prlnt«d 
iorm.'— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  9,  1SS3. 

2.  Spec. :  To  enrol  or  engage  for  the  public 
service,  as  soldiers  ;  to  enlist. 

"  He  entertained  and  Usted  all  ench  soldiers  aa 
offered  themselves."— CTarendon.'  tteligion  A  Policy. 
cli.  ix. 

3.  To  enrol,  or  attach  one's  self  as  a  sup- 
porter of  a  cause  ;  to  enlist. 

"The  Jesuits  have,  generally  speaVlng.  been  Seral- 
pelav'iaiis,  and  no  frienda  to  AugUBtin,  thnugh  they 
permitted  their  bretbreu  to  lut  tlieiuaelves  on  either 
side." — lortin,  Dis.  ■;:. 
*4.  To  enclose  or  shut  off  for  combat. 
"What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  lifted  Bpot¥ 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  t)ie  chief  actors  rot." 

Byron :  Chitde  Harold,  iv.  139. 


5.  To  cover  with  a  list  or  a  strip  of  cloth  t 
as,  To  list  a  door. 

•  6.  To  mark  with  a  stripe  or  streak. 

7.  To  sew  together  as  strips  of  cloth,  so  aa 
to  make  a  particoloured  show  or  to  form  a 
border. 

"  A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
CoDSpicuuus,  with  three  listed  colours  gay." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  xi.  860. 

II.  Carp. :  To  chop  a  block  or  stave  to  an 
approximate  shape — e.g.,  the  balk  or  codling 
fiom  wliich  staves  are  to  be  riven  is  chopped 
to  give  a  taper  towards  each  end,  before  being 
cleft  into  staves  by  the  froe  and  mallet. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  enlist  in  the  public  service  : 
as,  a  soldier.     (Vulgar.) 

1[  To  list  a  board  :  To  reduce  in  breadth  by 
cutting  off  the  sapwood  from  the  edge. 

•'Ust(2),  *  lyst,  *  list-«n,  *lust,  *  lost-en 

(1),  v.i.  [A.S. /.ys(<ni,  from  iHs(  =  pleasure  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  lusten  =  to  like,  from  lust  =  deiigiit ; 
Icel.  lysta,  from  /os/i  =  lust;  Dan.  lyste,  iroia 
lyst ;  Sw.  Lysta,  from  ly-$t ;  Goth,  luston,  from 
Ivstus  ;  Ger.  gelusten,  from  lust.]  To  desire,  t<> 
choose,  to  prefer,  to  please,  to  be  disposed. 

"The  wind 
Blew  where  it  lifted,  laying  all  tilings  prune" 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  ill.  103. 

II  It  was  frequently  used  by  old  authora 
impersonally. 

"Byaliding  seas  me  listed  them  to  lede." 

Surrey:   Virgil;  Jineidiv. 

•list  (3).  *  lust-en  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.S.  hlyatan, 
hlistan,  gehhfstan,  from  hlyst  =  hearing;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  hlusta  =  to  listen  ;  hlust,  the  ear.) 
[Listen.] 

A.  Intratis. :  To  listen,  to  hearken,  to 
attend. 

"  The  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase. 
Who  pauiied  to  list  for  every  sound." 

Scott :  Jiukeby,  liL  & 

B.  Traits. :  To  listen  to,  to  hearken  to. 

"  Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 
1  list  no  furtlier."  Byron:  Lara,  L  SK. 

*liste,  V.t.     [LrST  (2),  v.] 

lis'-tel,   s.      [Ft.  listel,  Usteau,  from  liste  =  k 
hst.'a  roU,  a  fillet.] 
L  Arch. :  A  list,  a  fillet. 
2.  Joinery:    A  narrow,  slightly  projecting 
ledge  ;  a  reglet. 

Us'-ten  (t  silent),  *  lust-nen,  v.t.  &  t.    [Mid. 

Eng!  lusten,  from  A.S.  hly^lan,  hlistan  —  to 
listen.]     [List  (3),  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  give  ear  or  attention  ;  tl 
attend,  to  hearken. 

"I  know  that  he  lies  and  listens  mute." 

Tennyson  :  Maud,  II.  v.  90 

•  B,  Trans. :  To  hearken  to  ;  to  give  ear  or 
attention  to. 

"And  now,  Octavius, 
"  Listen  great  thingB.     Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers."    Shakesp. .  Julius  Ctstar.  It.  1. 

^  To  listeii  after  :  To  enquire  eagerly  after ; 
to  seek  for  information  about. 

lis'-ten-er  ((  silent),  s.  [Eng.  listen;  -er.} 
One  who  listens;  a  hearer,  a  hearkener. 

"  He  ended  :  and  a  kind  of  si>ell 
Upon  the  silent  Iweners  fell." 

Longfellow:    Way  tide  Inn.     (Inter.) 

*  lisf-er  (1).  s.  [Eng.  list  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  compiles  a  list,  roll,  or  catalogue. 


[Leister.]     A  three-pronged 


lis'-ter  (2),  5. 
fish-spear. 

lis'-ter-a^  s.    [Named  after  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 

a  British  naturalist,] 

Bot.  :  Bird's  Nestor  Twayblade,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Listeridse.  The  root  is  of 
fieshy  fibres  ;  the  leaves  two  or  none  ;  the 
fiowers  are  in  green  or  brown  racemes,  the 
sepals  and  petals  spreading  and  incurved,  the 
lip  deflexed,  two-cleft,  the  spur  none,  the 
pollen  masses  two,  powdery,  the  glands  con-i 
nate.  Six  species  known  ;  three  are  British, 
viz.,  Listera  ovata,  L.  oonlata,  and  L.  (Neottia) 
Nidus  avis. 

liis-ter'-i-an,  a.  [Lister;  -ian.)  Pertaining 
to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  antiseptic  surgery  introduced  by  Sir 
Joseph  Lister.     [Listrrism.] 

"  The  results  of  the  Liit^rian  system  in  aurgeiy  *>» 
proved  to  be  decidedly  successful.  * — Joum.  of  Science, 
Feb.  1SS3,  p.  103. 

lis-ter'-i-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lister(a);  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neottece. 


!&te,  fS-t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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I>ia -tcr-ism.  «.  |Eng.,  &c.  LMaiian):  -ism.] 
Surii.  :  The  name  given  to  a  system  of 
opi*r:ilive  surgery  and  conservative  dressing 
inti.i.luocd  l.y  sir  Joseph  (then  Mr.)  Lister,  of 
Kings  l.oli.-;;e  ilosj.ilal.  It  consists  of  the 
freerriipl.iynii'nt  of  cirbolic  acid— preferably 
in  ilie  htm  u(  ahsohite  i>henol.  Tlic  instrii- 
inent-*  (u  1>e  used  are  dipped  ina  solution  of  it ; 
during  Die  operation  the  solution  in  the  form 
of  spray  is  widely  dilfnsed.  and  the  dressing's 
are  carholizcd.  (For  detiils  see  Braithwaite  ■ 
Itelrosiwl  "/ Medicinr,  llxx.  99-107.) 

„.'!?"  "T  '^J'"«-H<-M.  In  th«  hoji.lUI.  and  the  homes 
oi  iiie  sKit.  Lufrrtim  u  a  bousefaold  word. "— Brif .  ilM 
Jcur>:.  Dec.  16.  1885. 

•  Usf-fiil.  a.      fEng.  list  (3),  v. ;  fiiUl).!    At- 
tentive, list«ning.  heedful. 

"  To  Ills  doom  with  lisifiit  eare  attend." 

Sin-ai^  :  F.Q.V.LU. 

Usf-iiig,  pr.  par.  &  s.     (List  (1),  v.] 

A.  .ts  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

!•  Ordinary  Langvage: 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling  or  inserting  in  a  list. 

2.  The  act  of  enlisting  for  public  service,  as 
a  soldier. 

n.  Carpentry; 

1.  Cutting  away  the  sappy  edge  of  a  board. 

2.  The  narrow  edge  of  a  board. 

llSf-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  list  (3),  v.  ;  -less.]  Care- 
less, lieedless,  indilferent,  inattentive,  languid 
weary. 

"  Hence  an  nnfumlshed  and  n  liatteu  mind 
Though  husy,  trifling ;  empty,  though  refined." 
Covper :  Progreu  o/ Krnr,  436. 

Usf -less-ly.  ndc.  [Eng.  ;is»ms.-  -d/.]  Ina 
listless,  indiireient,  or  languid  manner  ;  with 
indifferente. 

"See  whether  ho  ho  .tlirlng  and  actire.  or  whether 
he  ]«zily  and  htttculy  dreamHaway  hU  time."— toola  ■ 
0/  hducatwn,  f  123. 

Ust'-Iess-ness,  s.  VEng.  JistUss ;  .ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  listless  ;  indifference, 
lauguidness. 

"Owing  partly  to  the  heavy  contributions  laid  on 
the  town,  and  iiartly  to  th  .t  li,!la,m„  .-vlid  depreulou 
of  cplrita  which  generally  accompany  national  dia. 
aaters.  -«uj<a«.  /(o;,,  VOL  L.chim 

*Ust-ness,  'Uste-nes,  s.  [Eng.  list  (3),  v. ; 
-K«i.)    Listening,  attention.    (Stanyhurst.) 

lists,:,  pi.  [A  corrupt,  of  Usees  ,■  O.  Pr.  Osse,  lice ; 
Ital.  liccia  =  a  barrier  or  palisade,  from  Low 
Lat.  (icire  =  barriers,  from  Lat.  litium  =  a 
thread,  a  girdle.  There  was  probably  a  con- 
fusion with  A.S.iis(  =  a  border.]  [List  (1),  si 
A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  for  a  contest  or 
combat :  a  tilting  ground. 

"  Far  as  an  ahle  hand  a  lance  can  throw 
Or  at  the  tuu,  or  at  the  fighting  foe." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xvt  Tig. 

Ut  (1),  pret.  4  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Lioht  (1),  v.] 

lit  (2),  pret.  of  V.    [Light  (J),  i-.J 

Ut-^a-ny,  •  let-a-nle, "  Ut  a-nle,  ,t.  [O.  Vr 

Itliiine  {fr.  Ulanie),  from  Lat,  litauia;  Gr. 
^iToi-eKi  (Ulaneia)  =  a  prayer,  from  AiraiVio 
(htatiio)  =  to  pray  ;  8p.  likmia,  tetania:  Ital 
Htonie,  Utanie.] 

L  Ordinary  iMngnage: 

I.  A  aolcnin  form  of  supplicatory  iirayer 
used  in  public  worship. 

<  2.  A  parody  of  the  Litany,  consisting  of 
satirical  allusions,  recited  by  street  siii'^cis 
on  an  occasion  of  some  political  or  religious 
demonstration.    (Slang.) 

II.  Church  History,  ItU-ual,  &c.  ; 

1.  Somnn :  There  are  three  forms  of  litany 
recognized  by  the  Ilom.anC'hurch  aaadini.sail.lo 
in  public  worship:  (1)  The  LiUny  of  the 
Saints,  used  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  on 
Rogation  Days,  on  Ilnly  S,iturdayand  Whitsiin 
fcve,  and  during  the  Exposition  of  the  lilcascd 
Sacrament.  (2)  The  Litany  of  the  Blesseil 
yirgiii-uBi.ally  culled  the  Litany  of  Lorcttn 
from  lU  liciiiK  first  sung  in  the  .Santa  Casa  of 
Lorctto-now  generally  used  at  Dinedlction 
(q.v.).  (3)  The  Litany  of  Ihc  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus,  consisting  nf  titles  of  Our  Lord,  with 
tlie  invocation  "  Miserere  nobis  "  (Have  mercy 

2.  Anglican;  The  flrat  change  from  the 
Roman  Litany  In  llio  direction  of  its  present 
forimvaa  made  in  l.',41.     In  the  Prayer  Honk 


1^52  it  was  i.iaced  where  it  now  stands,  with 
the  rubric  "  To  be  used  on  Sundays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  and  at  other  timej  when 
It  shall  be  commanded  by  the  Ordinary  " 
Gnnd.iU  in  1,'j71  forbade  any  interval  between 
Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Coinnmnioir 
Sei-vice ;  but  the  Fifteenth  Canon  of  1604 
recognizes  the  Litany  as  a  separate  office  Tlic 
practice  of  t)ie  jiresent  day  tends  in'  that 
direction,  and  in  many  churches  the  Litaiiv  is 
recited  on  Sunday  afternoon,  followed  by  a 
hnef  address.  When  it  is  said  at  Moniing 
Prayer,  it  follows  the  Third  Collect  for  Grace" 

lltany-desk,  s.  In  the  English  Church 
a  [lortahle  .lesk  or  prie-dien,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  choir  or  the  chancel  facing  the 
communion-table,  and  at  which  the  priest 
kneels  to  recite  the  Litanv.  Cosin  (Notes  on 
Cmmnon  Prayer)  says  :  "  The  priest  goeth  out 
from  his  seat  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
at  a  low  desk  before  the  chancel  door,  called 
the  faldstool,  kneels,  and  says  or  sings  the 
litany.      [Faldstool.J 

litany-stool,  s.  The  same  as  Litanv- 
DESK.     (llalUwell.) 

^  lit-a-njr,    v.t.     [Litany,  j.]     To  recite  or 
chant  a  litany. 


IJt-arge,  s.    [Litharge.] 

^*'-5.'»^'    ^'-5'it    lit  -89I11,    lee  -chee.  s 

[Chinese.]  * 

Dot.:  The  fruit  of  Nephelinra,  one  of  the 
bapmdacea;.  The  tree  h;is  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves  and  panicles  of  small  apetalous  flowers 
Ihe  fruit,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
incter,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

•  UtC,  a.  &  ,.    [A.S.  lyt;   Icel.  Htt;  O.  L.  Ger 
'"(.)    [Little.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Little. 

"  Thi  Borghe  Is  al  to  liter        Sh^yrthnm.  p.  82. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  little  piece  or  portion. 
li'-ter,  s.    [Litre.] 

lit'-er-al.  •  llt-ter-all.  a.  &  s.    [Pr.,  fi-om 

Lat.   (Kcrn/is  =  literal  ;    /i(tTa=a  letter;  Sp 
s.  Port,  liural :  Ital.  lilterule,  letterale.] 
A*  As  ttdjective ; 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  meaning  or 
letter;  not  figurative  or  metajihorical ;  for- 
mally, plainly,  and  clearly  expressed. 

"Ithnth  bntone  Bini].le  Uiieraa  sense  whose  light 
the  owlea  can  not  abide.'- ri,n<t<,H  :  Horte,.  p.  1. 

2.  Following  the  letter  or  emct  words- 
close,  not  free. 

■n.'iJ''."  ''.Tf'J".'  """xxi  ,0' teaching  the  learned  Ian. 
guagcj.  which  Is  coniniouly  by  lltcroj  traiislatloim  vl 
UottUmtth  :  2%e  Bee,  No.  6. 

3.  Consisting  of  or  expressed  by  letters  •  aa 
literal  notation.  ' 

'  S.  As  suhst.  :  The  literal  meaning  •  a 
literal  expression. 

"How  dangerous  It  U  In  sensible  things  to  use  me. 
tapborloal  expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what  aZ 
surd  conco  t.  they  will  swallow  iSithdr  iljrili/"- 
«rine/i«.-  fulirar  grrouri.  bk.  It.,  ch.  x.      ""^""' 

literal-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  in  which  some  of  the 
known  (piantities  are  expressed  by  lettci-s.  as 
ax  +  hy  =  e.  It  is  so  named  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  numeral  equation,  in  which  all  the 
known  (luantities  are  cxjiressed  by  numbers. 

literal-expression,  s. 

Math. ;  An  expression  in  which  some  of  tho 
quantities  entering  it  are  expressed  by  letters 
A  literal  factor  is  a  factor  denoted  by  a  letter, 
or  some  power  of  a  letter,  as  o  =  (1  x  a) 
o'  (=  (I  X  a).  " 


Of  lvlwar.1  V  J.  (IS-lii),  .lirectlons  were  iii.pended 
to  IheCommiinionomco  that  "Upon  Wedncs- 
dayaand  Fridays  the  English  litany  shall  be 
said  or  anng  in  all  idaccs."     In  the  revision  of 


•  llt-er-al-Ijm,  J.  IF.ng.  literal ;  -i.sm.)  The 
act  of  n.lh.ring  to  the  letter  ;  that  which 
accords  with  llie  letter  ;  a  modcof  inteiiirctiiig 
literally.    (Milton  ;  V/ Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

'  lit-er-al-ist,  ».  [Eng.  literal;  -W.)  One 
who  adheres  to  tho  Ielt<T  or  literal  meaning' 
one  who  interprets  or  understands  literally.    ' 

"IM  the  Bxtretiio  JIternttil  sit  ilown  now,  and  re- 
volve whether  thU  hi  all  iivcesHlty  he  not  tho  due 
rf.nit  oj  our  Ravlour  ■  word."— J/i'l/on  .■  m  DIroree. 
bk,  11..  en.  xz. 

•  lJt-er-&l-I-ty,  J.  (Eng.  literal ;  .«„.]  The 
qimlity  or  st^de  of  being  literal  ;  literal  or 
original  meaning;  llleraliiesa. 

"I*t  those  wh.i  are  still  l»ot  to  hold  this  ohallnato 
literfilltH.  so  piepiire  theuiselves.  as  to  shsm  In  Ihe 
account  for  all  thi-lr  transgresaloiia'-j/il/ori.-  (if 
Im^ree.  hk.  I.,  ch.  xlv. 


Ut-er-^-ia^ -tion,  s.  (Eng.  Iiitraliz(€) ■ 
-ation.]  Ihe  act  ..f  literalizing  or  renderilM 
literal ;  a  reducing  to  literality. 

•  Ut--er-al-u!e.  t>.(.  lEng.  lilmU ; -ize.]  To 
render  literal  ;  to  interpret  or  put  in  practice 
accoidiiig  to  the  literal  meaning;  to  eonfonn 
to  the  literal  meaning  of. 

Uf-or-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  literal ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  literal  manner  or  sense  ;  according 
to  the  primitive  or  literal  meaning  or  import 
of  the  words  ;  not  figuratively  or  meUuhori 
cally.  ^ 

..™".i°?°.?''°'L'"'"'":  <ll""'irtlon.  nor  other  con 
•tnctlon  than  the  words  bear  IUer„ll,:~itaUin\ 
Uitlor)  of  Ihe  World.  bH.  I.,  ch.  vll..  f  IJ.  «""'!"• 

2.  With  close  adherence  to  words  ;  word  for 
word ;  exactly. 

"  My  dally  bread  Is  nteraHy  Implor'd." 

Dryden     nind  i  Panther.  III.  lOT. 

lif-er-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  literal  ,•  -nesj.] 

1.  The  quality  or  sUte  of  being  literal : 

literal  meaning.  ' 

2.  The  qu.ility  or  habit  of  interpreting  or 
understanding  everything  literally;  waut  of 
iinaginatiuu. 

"  Dorcr.  with  characteristic  Itteratneu,  obeyed  that 
command.  — ^thenlxum,  SepL  a,  Isei 

lit-er-a-rS?,  a-    [Lat.  literarius,  from  litera  = 
a  letter;    Fr.   literaire;    Sp.    lUerario;    Ital 

litterario.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  learning. 

"The  child's  lilrrarij  education  was  directed  bv 
Bnmet,  with  tho  titleot  Preceptor. "-JfacaiiJov  »ii 
Eng.,  ch.  xxili.  *■«•«. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  literature ;  dealing 
with  learning  or  learned  men. 

"  'Scaped  from  literary  cares. ■ 

Cowiter :  lJo.j  Jt  Water  Ltfy. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters  or  wrilin_'s. 

"A    literary    conflict"— J/dcou/ay;  //is/,  ffnj;.,  ch. 

i.  Versed  in  letters  or  literatnre  ;  eiieaced 
m  literatnre. 

5.  Consisting  in  or  comjiosed  of  letters  or 
writings  :  as,  literary  property. 

6.  Intended  for  the  promotion  and  extension 
or  literature  and  learning. 

"  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  (i'cr.iry  Institution,  tkatao* 
?ee  or  nation  haa  seen.  —OcUUmith;  On  Polite  Learn- 

llt'-er-ato,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  literatns,  from  liteni 
=  a  letter;  Sp.  lite  rata  ;  Ital.  litterato.] 

A.  As  adj. ;  Versed  or  instructed  in  letter! 
or  literature;  learned,  accomplished,  lettered 
literary. 

"  &nreljr  this  Is  the  proper  function  of  lilerau 
elcpnncy.  —ilounlaffiui :   Deooute   Euayei,   pt.    t.  tr. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  One  engaged  in  literary  pursuits ;  a  liter- 
ary man. 

2.  One  who  has  received  an  education  In  a 
college  or  university,  but  who  has  nd  grada- 
atcd  ;  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  who  has  not 
studied  at  a  university. 

"  The  li/cral.  may  become  the  tvpal  Incumbent  of 
England.  —Heretford  Hope:  Sivjiith  VathrdriU.  ch.  L 

lit-er-a-tim,  adv.  [Lat.]  Literally;  letter 
for  k'tt«r.  (Generally  in  the  jihrasc  i^erbalim 
ct  hteratin  =  word  for  word,  and  letter  for 
letter.) 

llt-er-a-to  (pi.  lit-er-a-ti)  s.     (Itall   A 

learned  man.     (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"Tilts  system  haa  lieen  adopted  l>y  the  ItteraM.'— 
Ooldnnith  :  Polite  J.eanilng.  cti.  vill. 

"  llt'-or-a-tor,  s.  (Lat.,  fi-om  litrra  =  ■ 
letter;  Fr.  liltaateur;  Ital.  lilteratorr.] 

1.  A  dabbler  in  literature  ;  a  potty  school- 

master. 

"Those  husbands  who  surceed  legally  to  th»  offlo* 
which  the  youii,;  lileral<'rt  had  prvoccupleil."— AyrA*/ 
Letter  to  '■  .Uernber  of  the  .Vtitional  AleeinUy. 

2.  A  mull  of  letters  ;  a  literary  man. 

lit-6r-9  turo,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Ijit.  (ifrmhin^ 
fi  oni  (i(.  ni  =  a  letter  ;  Sp.  (ifrrtidiru  ;  Ital. 
/iffrraluro.] 

1.  learning,  letters ;  knowledge  of  or  ao* 
qiiaintanee  with  letters  or  books. 

,"  """,»,h«l'l'y'.are  we  Kngllshiiienor  snch  a  klni,  Id 
whusfl  chll>leli...Ml  desire  i.f  H'c.no.rw.  gr.iultlc  T.ru. 
i  .n't")  '','"i'"''  "'"'  '""<"'"liiillle."-t'J„r  r,ir,i/^niM 

2.  The  collective  body  of  literary  produc- 
tloiw,  cinbraciliK  the  enliru  results  ot  know, 
le.lgo  and  fancy  preserved  in  writing;  al.so 
the  whole  Imdy  of  literary  |.rodnctiMnH  or 
writings  upon  a  given  miI.JccI,  or  in  reference 


-««i.    uan      8h»n.      tlon,  -slon  -  snvin ;  Hon.   *lon  ^  zliua.    -tlous. -cioua. -sious  ^  shOs.    -Wo.    Olo.  itT-i  b^l.  d»fc 
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literatus— lithoclast 


to  a  particular  science  or  branch  of  know- 
led^  ;  tlie  collective  literary  pioductirms  of 
any  coniitry  or  iieriod, 

"The  i.rtpuBternus  i>art'nlity  which  the  present  age 
has  shitwii  to  the  fri|M.cry  »inl  the  tiua«l  of  French 
lUivat-ire."—Eag,fnt:e:  Italy,  vol.  ii..  cli.  x. 

3.  Tlie  cl.iss  of  wiitings  distinguished  for 
beauty  of  stvle  or  exi>ressinn,  as  poetry, 
essays,  or  history,  in  distimrtiou  from  scieiititic 
treatises  and  works  wliich  contain  positive 
knowledge  ;  bclks-lettres. 

4.  The  literary  profession  ;  the  profession 
of  a  man  of  letters. 

*  lit-er-a'-tus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  man  of  letters 
or  kiirniuL;. 

lith,  s.  [A.S  nth;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lid;  Dan. 
lid:  led.  litter;  Goth,  lithus ;  Ger.  glied.]  A 
joint  of  the  human  body  ;  a  member,  a  limb, 
a  division. 

"  A  acjir  nbune  the  brow,  that  ye  might  hae  laid  the 
nth  of  your  finger  iji:'—Scjtt:  duy  ilannermg,  ch. 
xxxix. 

lith'-a-gogne.  a.  &  s.  [Or.  XiBoq  (Uthos)  =  a 
stone,  an. I  iyojy6^  (ogngos)  =  leading,  drawing  ; 
aym  (ago)  =  to  le.id,  to  diaw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  ex- 
pelling stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Med.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended 
to  expel  stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 
lith'-arge,  s.      [Lat.   Hthartjurus ;   Or.   XiBdp- 
•yvpos  (litliarguros)  =  litharge  (see  def.),  from 
At'tfos  (lithos)  =  stone,  and  apyupos  (arguros)  = 
silver.] 
Ckein.  :  Lead  protoxide  (q.v.). 
lith'-ate,  Uth'-i-ate,  s.     [Eng.  lithic ;  -ate.) 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  lithic  acid  (q.v.).  [Urate.] 

lithe,  '  Ijrthe,  a.  [A.S.  luUie  (for  nndk£)  = 
lithe,  mild,  gentle;  O.  L.  Ger.  iithi ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  lindi ;  Icel.  linr.] 

1.  Mild,  gentle,  soft,  calm,  agreeable. 

"It  prooved  u  lithe  a  daie.  without  appesraiice  of 
ftnie  Umpeat  to  luaue."— i/oftn»A«(i :  liiMl.  Scot.  {Alex- 
ander ) 

2.  Flexible,  pliant,  limber,  lissom. 

*'  Witli  ten  yoinig  and  comely  daughters. 
Tail  and  lithe  .la  whii-Is  uf  wiHow." 

Lun'j/cU^iw :  SiawatJia,  i.iL 

*  lithe  (1),  v.t.  [Lithe,  a.]  To  make  snmoth  ; 
to"  soften. 

'■  Thou  Bchftlt  mi  sorwe  Uthe."        King  Horn,  4M. 

•lithe  (2),  •  lith-en  (I),  v.u    [A.S.  lithan; 

O."  L.  Ger.  lithan;   Icel.  lidha.]     To  go. 
"  He  ne  durate  noht  .  .  .  lUhen."        Ormulum.  8.374. 

*  lithe  (3),  *  lith-en  (2),  v.t.  &.  i.  [icel  hl§tha, 
from  hljoth  =  a  liearing,  silence.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  listen  to ;  to  hearken  to ;  to 
give  ear  to. 

"  And  under  lynd*^  in  a  lauode,  lenfde  ich  a  stounde 
To  fith^n  here  l;iie3."  Piera  Plouginnan,  p.  163. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  listen,  to  hearken. 
"And  if  ye  wlUe  JUhe.  I  aalle  telle  it  you." 

Robert  df  Brunne.  p.  93. 

•  lithe'-nesSJ,  s.  [Eng.  lithe,  a.,  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lithe ;  lirabemess, 
lissomness. 

*lith'-er  (1),   a.      [Lithe,  a.]     Soft,   pliant, 

mild. 

'■  Two  Talbots  winged  through  the  lith«r  sky," 

Shukesp. :  1  llvnry  VI..  iv.  7. 

•  lith'-er  (2), '  luth-er,  •  lid-der,  a.  [A.S. 
ly'dhir;  M.  H.  Ger.  lider.] 

1.  Depraved,  wicked,  abandoned,  dissolute. 

-  The  lather  reve."        St.  Marheretc,  6. 

2.  Idle,  lazy. 

"And  lewde  ntht-r\ns\\\  that  liste  not  to  ryse  maye 
lye  styll  in  hia  bedde. "— .^■n-  T.  More  :   H'orks.  p.  5. 

•  lith'-er-hood,  *  lith'-er-»iede,  s.    [Eng. 

liiluT  {•>);  -hood,  -}iede.]     Wickedness,  currup- 
tion. 

■  lith'-er-l3^  (1),  culv.  [Enp.  lither  (1) ;  -hj.] 
SuUly,  fle.\ibly. 

'lith-er-ly  (2).  •  lith-er-llche.  Meth- 
er-li,  '  luth-er-li,  a.  &:  adv.  [.ling.  Uthcr 
(2);  -ly.) 

A.  .4s  adj.  :  Wicked,  base,  corrnpt,  lazy. 

"  He  was  waspish,  arch.  ;ind  Uth--rllf, 
But  wi^ll  Lord  Uraii3touii  served  ho." 

Scotr :  Laft  <>/  the  Last  Minslrt-l.  it  32. 

B.  As  adtK  :  In  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  base 
manner;  wickedly,  poorly,  meanly. 

"  A  clerk  had  litherly  heset  his  wile." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S,30I. 


*  lith'-er-ness,  •  lith-er-nes,  '  luth-er- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  IHher  {J);  ■ws.'i.]  Wiekud- 
uess,  baseness.  laziness. 

■■  She  inatilleth  iu  the  inhabltanta  a  droweie  Hlher- 
nesae,'  —Uiiliiished  :  t)e$crtfjlio}i  vf  Ireland,  ch.  iv. 

*  llth'-er-ous,  *  lid-drous,  a.  [Eng.  llth^r 
(•2);  -Oils.]     Wicked,  Imse. 

•'  But  my  learnlog  is  of  an  other  decree. 
To  taunt  thoim  liUe  tiddrous  lewde  iki  the!  bee," 
Sketton:  SUuinder  ^  faUc  t'ctractionx. 

*  lith'-er-some,  a.  [Eng.  Uther  (1);  -some.] 
Tl'ie  same  as  Lithesome  (q-v.). 

lithe'-some,  a.  [Eng.  lithe;  -wme.]  Soft, 
pliant,  flexible,  lissome. 

lith'-i-a,  s.     [LiTHiUM.l 

L  Chem. :  Oxide  of  Lithium. 

2.  Ph((rm. :  Caibonate  of  lithia  acta  as  a 
powerful  diuretic,  which  may  be  given  in 
acut€  and  chronic  gnut,  in  uric-acid  gravel, 
and  renal  calculus.  It  may  be  used  extei  nally 
as  a  lotion  Citrate  of  lithia  is  also  a  lithon- 
triptie.  These  salts,  being  solvents  for  uiic- 
acid  calruli.  alter  the  quality  of  the  uiino, 
and  prevent  the  cryst.;»Uization  and  deposit  of 
the  substances  formlug  gravel  and  calculi. 
(Garrod.) 

^  Muriate  lithia  v'fpr^ :  Waters  inipreg^mted 
with  chloride  of  lithium  as  at  Baden  Baden. 
They  are  useful  in  gout. 

lithiaxnica,  s. 

Mi)i. :  The  same  as  Lepidolite  (q.v.) 
lithia-tourmaline»  s. 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Rcbellite  (q.v.). 

li-thi'-a-sis,  s.    [Gr.] 

['athohgy  : 

1.  The  formation  of  stone  or  concretions  in 
any  part  of  the  body.     [Calculus.] 

2.  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which  small 
hard  tumours  grow  upon  their  margius. 
{Mayne.) 

lith'-i-ate,  s.    [Lithatsi.1 

lith'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Ai'ffos  QUhos)  =  a  stone ;  Eng. 
adj.  suft'.  -ic] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  stone. 

2.  Med.:  Pertaining  to  stone  in  the  bladder; 
uric. 

Uthic-acid,  s.    [Ubic-acid.] 

llthic-paintp  s.  A  mastic  of  petalite 
(which  contains  an  alkali  known  as  lithia), 
sand,  and  litharge,  used  as  a  coating  for  walls. 

lith-ich-no-zo'-a.  s.  pi    [Gr.  Kieoq  (Utkos) 

=  a  stone  ;  l\vo<;  {ichnos)  =  a  track,  a  footstep, 
and  ^wa  (ioa),  pi.  of  Jwoi/  (jioon)  =  a  living 
creature.] 

PalceonL  :  The  fossil  footprints  and  other 
tracks*,  impressions,  or  traces  of  any  kind  left 
by  animals  now  passed  away.  Prof.  Hit.-h- 
cock  classifies  them  into  impressions  letl  (1) 
by  Marsupialia,  (a)  Canoid  (dog-like),  (b) 
Omithoid  (bird-like),  (c)  Lorieoid,  with  bnny 
scales  ;  (-')  Pachydactylous,  left  by  thick-toed 
birds;  (3)  Leptodactylous,  by  narrow-toed 
birds  ;  (4)  by  Batraehians  ;  (5)  by  Lizards  ; 
(6)  by  Chelonians ;  (V)  by  FiNhes  ;  (8)  by  In- 
sects ;  (y)  by  Crustaceans  ;  (10)  by  Myriapods  ; 
and  (U)  by  Annelids.  [Footprint,  Worm- 
track.] 

lith'  i*o-nite,  s.   [Ger.  lithion,  lithon  =  lithia  ; 
sutl'.  'ite{Mtii.):  Ger.  lithionit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Lepidolite  (q.v.). 

lith-i-O-phi'-litO,  s.  [TJn;^.  lithium;  Gr. 
^t.vo;  (j<;ti;os)=  loving,  and  sulf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mill. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  with  a 
highly  perfect  basal  cleavage,  also  found 
massive.  Hardness,  4*5  ;  sp.  gr.  3"4;i-i— 3'482; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  resinous ;  colours,  salmon 
colour,  honey-yellow,  yellowish-brown,  light 
cl"ve-brown  ;  streak,  colourless  ;  transparent 
to  translucent ;  fracture,  uneven.  Conqios.  : 
phosphoric  acid,  45-2-2 ;  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese-, 45'22 ;  lithia,  9'oG;  correspondin;.:  to 
the  formula,  Li3P04 -f  MiigPaOQ.  The  man- 
ganese is  partly  replaced  by  iron.  P'ouud  in 
a  vein  of  albite-granite  at  Branchviile,  Con- 
necticut, U.S.A. 

lith-x-6ph'-6r-ite,  s.     fEng.  lithium  :Gt. 

«^op6«  iphoros)  =  bearing,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  separated  from  psilomelane, 

because  of  its  containing  lithia.     Occurs  in 


fine  scales  and  compact,  with  quartz,  at 
ScheebL'ig,  Haxony  ;  also  at  Sayn,  Westphalia, 
and  Siegeu,  Prussia.  Lustre,  dull  to  metallic  ; 
Colour,  bluish- black  ;  streak,  blackish -gray. 
Distinguished  from  asbolite  and  lamiiadite  by 
its  containing  lithia  an<l  its  high  percentage  ol 
alumina.    (See  these  words.) 

li-this'-tes»  s.    [Gr,  XiSi'^u,  (litkizo)  =  to  look 
like  a  stoite  (?).] 

Z(>oI.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lithistidse. 

li-tlus'-tid-ffl,  s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  lithistes : 
Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  sutt".  -idte.] 

1.  ZouL  :  A  family  of  siliceous  sponges, 
suborder  Tetractiiiellidie.  They  have  a  coral 
like  skeleton,  are  generally  cup-like,  hmiellnr 
lip-sliape,  cylindrical,  or  occasionally  brush 
like,  with  a  sUdk  and  roots.  Their  skeh'.ou 
consists  of  body  surface  and  flesh  spicnlea 
irrejiularly  disposed.  Tiiey  occur  in  the 
Atlantic,  Pacilic,  and  Indian  Ociana  from  74 
to  SU5  fiilhoms. 

2.  PcUieoiit. :  From  the  Upper  Cambrian 
till  now. 

lith'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  Ai0os  (/i(/ios)  =  a  stone.) 
Chnn. :  Symbol  Li;  atomic  weii^ht  =  7.  A 
monatomic  element  of  the  alkali  gi-onj'  of 
metals.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  dis- 
covery, and  although  occmring  generally  in 
minute  quantities,  is  very  widely  distributed 
thiough  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  reduction  of  its  fused  chloiide 
by  means  of  the  electric  ciurent.  The  n.etal 
hits  ii  wliite  colour,  and  fuses  at  ISO'.  Lithium 
appears  to  be  the  lightest  solid  body  known, 
having  a  density  of  only  0\>93(j.  It  burns 
with  a  white  light,  and,  when  thrown  upon 
water,  is  oxidized  like  sodium.  It  is  volatile 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  may  be  distilled  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen.  Like  potassium  and 
sodium,  lithium  dissolves  in  anhydrous  am- 
monia, and  on  evaporating  the  liquid,  it  is 
lelt  behind,  with  its  original  appearance  and 
colour. 
lithium-carbonate,  s. 
C'/j.'/ii. ;  Li-COa.  It  is  si'aringly  soluble  in 
water,  and  gives  an  alkiiline  reaction  with 
turmeric.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

lithium-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  LiCl  2OH2-  Occurs  in  mineral 
springs.  Crystallizes  below  10°  in  squaiw 
prisms,  and  is  one  of  the  most  deliquescent 
salt*  known. 

lithium-oxide,  s. 

Cliem. :  Lithia,  LioO.  Prepared  ftom  the 
sulphate  by  the  action  of  baryta. 

lith-d-bxb'-li-6n  {pi.  lith-o-bib'-li-a),  s. 

[Gr.  AtSos  {lUhus)  =  a  stone,  and  fii^Kiov  {bib- 
lion)  =  a  book.]  The  same  as  Bibliolite  (q.v.). 

lith-6-bi-i -nse.    lith-6-bi  i-des,   a.    pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  lithobi{us),   L;it.  tern.  pi.  a.ij.  sutf. 
■inm,  or  masc.  or  fern.  -ides.\ 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Scolopendridae. 
Ocelli  many,  the  second  thoracic  segment 
repiesonted  by  a  dorsal  plate.  Sixteen  seg- 
ments with  (iorsal  plates,  ambulatory  legs 
fifteen  on  each  side. 

li-tho'-bl-iis,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  ^io9  {biO!,)  =  life,  course  of  life.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  sub-family 
LitlndiiinEe.  Lilhobias  forjicatus  is  found  iu 
Britaiu  and  all  over  Europe. 

lith'-o-carp,  s.    [Lithocarpus.1 

Palwont.  :  The  same  as  Cabpolite  (q.v.). 

lith-o-car'-piis,  s.  [Gr.  xC9o<;  {lithos)  =  a. 
stone,  and  Kap-noi  {kurpos)  =  fruit.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Corylaci'ae.  Lithnrarptis 
_jnwra»is has  very  hard  wtiod  ;  heuce  the  natnes 
call  it  Passan-batu  =  stone-oak. 

lith-o-chro-mat'-ic,     lith-d-chrom'-ia, 

o-  &  s.  '  iGr.  Ait*05  (ti(hos)  =  a  stone,  and  \p(i[i:t 
(chroina),  genit.  xp^/jtaro?  {chrovuU  -.s)  —  colour.J 

A,  -4s  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of 
painting  on  stone,  and  taking  impressions  on 
can\'as- 

B.  As  S7ibst.  (PI):  The  art  of  x^ainting  in 
oil  upon  stone,  and  taking  off  impressions  ou 
canvas. 

lith'-6-clast,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'eo?  (Uthos)  =  a  stone, 
and  (cAdoT.]?  [klusti:^)  =  a  breaker  ;  kAow  {kUw) 
=  to  break] 


rate,  tat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
OP,  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  iinite,  cur,  riale,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  <o  =  e,    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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1.  Ord.  LitiKj.:  A  atone-breaker. 
2.  Hui-g.  :  A  i>n\verfiil  forceps-like  instm- 
ment,  with  two  blades,  having  conceal^.! 
chisel  or  wedge-shaved  pmjcctiuus  to  cut  the 
stone  in  the  bladJcr  into  pieces,  if  found  to 
be  too  large  to  exiract  by  means  of  tlie  litho- 
tomy forceps  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

•  lith'-O-cdl-l^  s.  [Gr.  XieoKoKKa  (Htliokolla), 
from  MBo<:  (hf/wj>)=  stone,  and  K6\\a  {koUa) 
=  glue.]    A  cement  that  unites  stones. 

lith  6-c6l-lef-i-d«,  s.  rl  [Mod.  Lat. 
lUhoaAlciiia)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idis,] 

Kntfmu  :  A  fauiilv  of  moths,  group  or  sub- 
tribe  Tineina.  The  head  is  rough,  the  labial 
palpi  filifnim.  drooping.  The  anterior  win-^i 
elonjiate,  the  posterior  ones  linear  lanceolate 
with  long  fringes.  Forty-six  British  species, 
some  of  them  beautifiiL 

lStJl_^06l-le'-tis»  S.  (Gr.  XifloieoXAijTO?  {Who- 
l:n!lC(os)  =  inlaid  with  precious  stones  :  \iBo-; 
ililh(.^s)  =a8tone,and  xoAA»jTds(A:o//t/o5)=  glued 
together  ;  icoAAaw  QcoHno)  =  to  glue. 

Entom.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
fnniily  LithocoUetidte  Oi-v.). 

Ut»i'-6-9yst,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'flo?  (Hthoa)  =  a  stone, 
and  *cu(jTi5  {kustis)  =  a  bladder.] 

Zool. :  The  marginal  bodies  or  sense  organs 
of  the  Lucemarida,  or  Steganophthalmat* 
Medusje.     (Nicholson.) 

lith-o-den'-dron, '<!.  [Gr.  ki66S(vB(>ov  (Utho- 
fknUron)  =  &  tree-shaped  c»iml  :  .\i0o^  (lilkos) 
=  a  stone,  and  SeVSpof  (Jc)idjo?i)  =  a  trei;. 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
LithodendroninEe. 

lith-6-den  dro-ni'-nsB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
V'thoil*'ndroii  (q.v.);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•iiue.] 

Znol. :  A  sub-family  of  Cyathophylltdae.  It 
consists  of  corals  having  a  stylifonn  or  a 
lamellar  colum«^lla  occupying  the  axis  of  the 
visccml  chambers  in  the  corallite. 

lith-o  di-al'-y-sis,  r 

Mfd. :  The  act  or  procesa  of  diesolving  stone 
in  tliti  bladder. 

lith'-o-dome,  ».    [T<ithodomus.1 

Zool. :  Any  member  of  the  genus  Lithodo- 
mus  (fi-v.). 

li  thod'-d-moiis,  a.    [Lithodowus.] 

1.  Living  in  stone,  a  term  applied  to  bivalve 
shells  found  in  stone  more  or  less  bard,  whuii 
tlieir  inhabitants  ponetratrd  by  means  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.    {Mayne.) 

2.  Belon;-'ing  to,  or  in  any  manner  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus  Llthodnmus  (q.v.). 

li-thod'-o-mus  (pi.  li-thod'-o-mi).  s.  [('•r. 

Ai'fVos  (lithos),  and  6d/io?  (danios)  =  a  habiI.;itiou. 
So-called  because  tlie  animals  make  perforu- 
tlons  in  rocks,  in  which  they  live.] 

Z'lol.  (£  Paltnont.  :  Date-shells.  A  sub-genus 
of  Mddiola,  distinguished  by  their  long,  cylin- 
drical, anteriorly-indated  sIiLdl,  ancl  by  the 
habit  from  which  they  derive  their  name. 
Known  recent  species  forty,  fl-om  West.  Indies 
to  New  Zealand  ;  fossil  thirty-five.  Uthodomi 
have  the  power  of  excavating  hol-'s  in  the 
hardest  limestones.  Holes  formed  by  Litlin- 
d"»mi  are  found  in  inland  clifTs,  proving  that 
tliey  wore  at  one  time  covered  by  tlie  sea. 
They  appear  to  date  from  the  Carbnnifornus 
rocks,  and  are  known  to  ]ialicontologists  by 
their  shells  and  their  burrows. 

Uth-6~fer-Uc,  a.  [Gr.  Ai'Ooc  (tithos)  =  stone  ; 
I-it. /.7(ynit.  /W/ts)  =  gall ;  and  Rng.  sulf.  -ic] 
Olitaiu'^l  frum  gall  stono. 

llthofoUlc-acld,  s. 

Chrm.  :  C'aoHar.O^.  It  occurs  as  the  chief 
constituent  of  tlie  intestinal  concretions  of  the 
Persian  goat.  It  resembles  the  eh-'Iic  acids 
in  many  respect,s,  and  in  giving  Pcllenknfer's 
reaction.  It  crystallizes  flrora  alcohol  In 
prisms,  and  nieltj*  at  204°. 

Uth-^  flr&o'-teur,  s.    [Fr  ] 

(7r'-7/i.  ;  An  explosive  snbstanco  composed 
of  nil  I'o-.'lycerinc,  f»2  per  cent ;  infusorial  silica 
And  ^and,  :jO  per  cent.  ;  carlion,  12  i>er  cent.  ; 
NaO  NO5,  4  per  cent. ;  sulphur.  2  per  cent. 
Us  characteristics,  as  compared  with  dyna- 
mite, arc :  (I)  greater  Hcusitiveneas  to  tem- 
perature, expl>>dinK  at  I'JO',  while  dynandte 
exid(Hlpii  at  190' ;  (2)  greater  Bcnsltlveneas  to 


riMiisture  from  the  presence  of  the  hygroscopic 
iiitrate.of  soda  ;  (3)  the  gases  from  the  explo- 
sion always  contain  ciu'bonic  oxide  from  the 
carbon  in  the  compound  ;  (4)  for  equal  volumes 
it  has  the  less  explosive  i»ower.  (Joui~n€U  0/ 
Applied  Cliemistry,) 

lith-o~gen'-e-8iir.    lith-o-go-nes'-i-a,    s. 

(Gr.  \i$o<;  (litkos)  =  stone,  an<l  ytyfai.<i,  y^vttria 
(iie)U-<i$,  gaioiui)  =  birth  ;  Fr.  lithogenesif.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  tlie 
origin  of  niineials  composing  the  glol)c,  and 
of  tlie  causes  which  have  produced  their  form 
and  disposition, 

li-tliog'-€n-ofia,  a.  [Gr.  kCeov  (lithos)  = 
stone,  and  yfvvdM  (gennao)  =  to  produce  ;  Fr. 
lithogene.]  Producing  or  forming  stone,  a 
tei-m  applied  to  coral-forming  animals. 

lith'-O-glyph,  s.  [Gr.  Mdo<;  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  7Aii«|mj  (ijiupho)  =■  to  hollow  out,  to  en- 
grave, to  carve.]  The  art  of  engraving  on 
jtrecious  stones  ;  an  engraving  or  carving  on 
a  precious  stone. 

U-thog'-l^h-cr,  ff.  [Eng,  Uthoghjph;  -er.] 
due  who  cuts  or  engraves  precious  stones. 

lith-o-gl^h'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  lithoglyph:  -ic.] 
Of  nr  pertaining  to  the  art  of  cutting  or  en- 
graving precious  stones. 

lith-o-glyp'-tics,  s.  [Gr.  AWo?  (litTws)  =  a 
stone,  and  yAvTrrds  ((jluptos)  =  fit  for  carving ; 
yKv(*>uj  (glvphd)—to  cut,  to  carve.]  The  art 
of  cutting  or  engraving  precious  stones  ;  litho- 

giypii- 

lith'-6-grS.pli,  s.  [Gr.  Xi6o<;  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  ypa(f)<u  (giuplio)=.  to  write,  to  draiv  ;  Fr. 
lithographU.']  A  print  or  impression  from  a 
drawing  on  stone. 

lith'-6-grS.pli,  r.(.  [LtTHooRAPH,  s.]  To  en- 
grave or  draw  un  stone,  and  transfer  on  paper, 
A:c.,  by  printing. 

li-thog'-ra-phcr,  s.  [Eng.  lithngraph;  -er.] 
One  who  practises  oris  skilled  in  lithography. 

litb-o-graph'-ic,    *  lith-o-graph'-ic-al, 

a.  {Ew^.  lithograph  :  -ic  ;  -iml.]  Of  or  ]ti  r- 
taining  to  liilin^raphy  ;  <l'inc  by  lithograj'hy  ; 
printed  from  stone  ;  used  in  lithngrapliy. 

lithographic-crayon,  s.  A  crayon  used 
for  diawiijg  on  stone  for  the  purposes  of  litho- 
graphic printing.  Tliey  are  composed  essen- 
tially of  soap,  wax,  fat,  and  lampblack,  and 
are  cast  in  the  form  of  little  cylindrical  sticks. 
These  are  fastened  in  a  porte-crayon  or  quill 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  nbove  constituents, 
with  x'arious  a<lditionsof  shellac,  mastic,  &c., 
are  fused  together  and  Ilnnlly  set  on  fire.  The 
I'Higer  the  mixture  bums,  the  harder  the  pro- 
duct becomes  ;  three  or  four  grades  are  usually 
made. 

lithographic-Stone,  s.  A  sedimentary 
hniestoniJ  from  the  upper  beiis  of  the  Jurassic 
formation.  Tliey  are  obt^iiued  almost  solely 
from  the  extensive  quarries  of  Solenhofen,  in 
JBavaria.  France  f^irniahes  a  very  hard  and 
dark-blue  stone,  which  is  but  little  used.  In 
Canada  stone  of  good  quality  is  said  to  exist,  as 
also  in  Missouri.  The  Bavarian  stone  occurs  in 
nearly  horizontal  layers.  When  these  are  of 
suitable  quality  and  thickness  (from  two  to  five 
inclic:'),  tlicy  are  squared  and  Irimined  for  ex- 
portation, tiie  slabs  varjingin  size  from  6x8 
to  40  X  UO  inches.  Two  qualities  are  recog- 
nize<i :  the  yellow,  and  the  blue  orgray  (fbougii 
the  dill'crcncc  in  colour  is  slight).  The  hitter 
are  harder  and  more  generally  s'-rviceable,  and 
cost  ten  tolifti-en  per  cent,  more  than  the  yellow. 

lithographic > varnish,  s.  An  oily  var- 
nish used  for  tin,'  nianulacluru  of  lithographic 
ink,  and  by  printers  for  thinning  the  same. 
It  is  niaile  tiy  heating  linsced-oil  very  strongly 
in  a  fiuitiihle  jian,  ami  llunlly  setting  lire  to  it. 
When  sultlcieutly  <'hanged  in  its  naluro,  and 
BUtllclently  concentrated,  tho  flame  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  varnish  allowed  to  cool. 

lith-6-griiph -ic-al  Ij^,  adv.  [Eng.  Who- 
graph iiud  ;  -hj.]     lly  means  of  lithography. 

•  H-thiSg'-ra-phizo,  v.t.  \Va\^.  lUhogroph  ; 
-i:p.\  To  irihn;;raph  ;  to  produce  by  lithog- 
raphy. 

"Thli  picture    hM  bc«U  Ulhogrnphit»d.''~Ar>h9o- 

U-thdg'-ra-phj^,  .1.  (Fng.  Uthogmyh  ;  -v.] 
'I  he  I'roceAs  ol  engraving  or  drawing  oh  stone, 
in    such  a  way  us  to  ]>roducu  a  surface  fioni 


which  printed  copies  can  be  multiplied  in  tbe 
]Tess.  It  was  invented  by  Alois  tjeiielelder 
about  1799.  Almost  the  only  stone  suitable 
for  lithographic  work  is  that  known  as  litho- 
graphic-stone (q.v.).  Upon  such  a  surface  tht 
artist  produces  the  design  to  be  printed  from. 
Thisisdoneby  one  of  four  distinct  metlio<ls  :— 
(1)  He  draws  It  with  a  lluid.  watery  ink  ;  (2) 
with  a  solid  crayon  ;  (8)  he  obtains  it  by  Irmns- 
fer  from  an  inky  design  on  paper  by  various 
means  ;  or  (4)  he  engraves  it  on  a  prepared 
stone.  The  design  is  drjwn  with  a  w:itery 
solution  of  an  ink  consisting  essentially  of  a 
soluble  soap  (stearate  or  oleate  of  sudu  or 
potash)  cobtured  with  lampblack  suificieut  to 
render  it  visible  upon  the  gray  suiface  of  the 
stone. 

lith'-oid,  li-thoid'-al,  a.  (Gr.  Xiffoc  {lithos) 
=  a  stone,  and  <16tK  (fidos)  =  appearance.] 
Re.sembling  a  stone;  of  a  stony  nature  or 
structure. 

li-thoi'~dite,  a.    [Eng.  lithoid;  -ite.] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  Liparite,  And  ac 
Rhvolite. 

lith-o-lahe,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'So?  (lithos)  =  %  Stone, 
and  \a^£li'  (labeiii),  2iid  aor.  inlln.  of  Xofi-fidim 
(lamfiaao)  =  to  take,  to  seize.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrmnent  for  grasping  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  and  holding  it  while  it  is  being 
acted  upon  by  a  lithotritic  instrument. 

lith-6-l6g'-ic,  lith-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
litholo'jiy):  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lilho- 
logy,  or  the  science  of  stones;  pertaining  to 
the"  character  of  a  rock,  or  derived  from  the 
nature  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  its  muieral 
contents.  It  is  specially  used  regarding  the 
stony  structure  or  character  of  a  miueral  mass, 
OS  distinguished  from  its  zoological  or  paleeon- 
tological  character. 

lith-O-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Hthologicai ; 
-/.!/.]  In  a  lithulogical  manner;  according  to 
lithology. 

U-thol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eag.  litholog(y)  ; -ist.]  One 
versed  in  lithology. 

li-th6l'-6-g3^, s.  [Gr.  Ai5o«  {Hthos)  =  &  stone; 
and  A070?  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

1.  Geo!.  :  The  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  mineral  constituents  and  strati- 
graphical  arrangement  of  rocks,  a.«i  distin- 
guislnd  from  their  palteontology. 

2.  Med, :  The  department  which  treats  of 
stones  or  calculi  in  the  body. 

Uth'-o-lyte,  s.  [Gr.  Mdo^  (lithos)-=  a  stone, 
and  Auw  (luO)  =  to  loosen,  to  dissolve.] 

Surg.:  A  form  of  catheter  for  conveying 
solvents  of  calculi  into  the  bladder. 

*  lith'-©-niiin-5J^,  s.  [Gr.  Atdo«  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  ^acrcta  (inant«ia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]     Divination  by  means  ol  stones. 

"  As  atraiiKw  uiiist  bu  tlio  lithomniicsf,  or  diviUKtloD. 
front  tliti  ntouo.  ulit>r('l)y  Uclciiua  tliu  )  iviihct  foretold 
tho  (Kvitructiou  of  Tryy."— WrowHc,'  Vulj^nr  tirraurt, 
bk.  il.,  L-li.  ill. 

lith-o-mJin'-tls,  «.     [Gr.  Aifl«  (lithos),  and 

Mod.  Lat.  &c.,  7«u»Uia(q.v.).] 

Pal'VQiit. :  A  genus  of  fossil  MantidiP.    LithO' 

nantif  carbonurius  is  from  the  English  Coal 
,  *mca.sure8. 

lith'-6  mjirgo,  s.  (Gr.  AWo«  (Whoa)  =  a  stone, 
and  jierhaps  Lat.  mnrf/a  =■  niarl,  or  old  Ger. 
macrgcl=  marl.  Stelnomarga  waKananie  usc«l 
by  old  Gennan  miners  for  clays  which  did  not 
occur  in  lieds,  but  cnclo.sed  in^  rocks  like 
marrow  In  bouca,  Iience  Ger.  Steinmark  = 
stone-maiTow.J 

Afin.:  Kssentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
nlumiiia,  iiicluderl  by  l>una  as  a  compact  form 
of  Kaobnite  Oj.v.).  The  name  appears,  how- 
ever. t«>  have  l»oen  npi^bed  V->  several  compact 
minerals  of  varied  cumpositlnn.  Dcs  Clol- 
zeaux  places  it  under  tlie  heading  of  "  protlucta 
of  nlteralion  or  mixtirtes."  The  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  gn>ups  it  with  llaliuysito  (q.v.). 

•  llth-dn-thrlp -tic,    '  Uth-^n-trlp-tito, 

n.  A:  s.  |*ir.  ■iOo'i(!Hh"f)  =  a  stone, and  t*,iunT« 
{thniptO)  --■  to  break,  to  wear  ;  rpc/j'w(lriW)  =» 
to  rub,  to  j^ritid.J 

A.  A*  o<lj.  :  Having  tho  quality  or  property 
of  destroying  stone  hi  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

B.  .1'  5n''>/. ;  A  nicdlclno  or  iireparalion 
having  till-  i|Uality  of  destroying  sionu  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys. 


tSi\  b6^;  p6^t,  Jd^l;  oat,  90II,  ohorua.  9hln,  bon«h:  go.  ^om;  thin,  (his;  sin.  af ;  expect,  :(Conophon,  e^st.    -lAg. 
-clan,   tlan  =  ahan.    -tlon,    slon  =  shun;  -(ion,    stoD  -  zhun.      -clous,  -tlous.  -ftloua  =  ahiU.    -Mle,  -die.  iic  ^  b^l,  dfL 
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lithontriptist — litidionlte 


•lith'-6n-trip~tist,  S.  [Gr.  Xi0o^  (lithns)^ 
a  stniie  ;  dpvnno  {thnipto)  =  to  break,  aini  V.m'^. 
8UtT.  -ist.]    The  same  as  Lithotriptist  q.v,) 

•  lith'-6n-trip-tdr,  $.  [Gr.  MOo^  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  dfiv-mio  (thr-upto)  =  to  break  ;  sulF. 
•or]  An  instrument  for  crushing  a  stone  in 
the  bladder  into  minute  fragments,  which 
may  pass  out  with  tlie  urine. 

Uthon-tryp-tic,  lith-on-thri^p'-tic,  o. 

&,  S.      [LlTHuNlRIPTir.] 

li-thoph'-a-gi,  lith-o-phag'-i-dje.s.  t  Gr. 

\i9o'i  (Uih6s)=a  stoue,  and  i^ayeiy  (j>}uigein)  = 
to  eat.] 

Zool. :  A  name  applied  to  animals  of  all 
classes  which  form  holes  in  the  solid  rorks, 
as  the  molluscous  ;^''ueia  Lith"doraus,  PhoI;is, 
(fee,  or  the  annelid  Spio.  Tlie  terminatinn 
•like  would  suggest  that  they  are  so  mneh 
akin  as  to  form  one  family,  which  is  nut  at 
all  correct, 

•li-thoph'-a-goiis,  a.  [Gr.  \tBoi  (litko'i)  = 
astme.  and'/iayetV  ( /)/(«3ein)  =  to  eat.]  Eatin,' 
or  swallowing  stoucs  or  gravel;  jierforating 

stones. 

Uth'-o-phane,  s.  [Gr.  At^os  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  <ttaii'tu  li'haino)  =  to  eause  to  appear.]  A 
style  of  ornamentation  suitable  to  lamps,  win- 
dows, and  other  transparencies,  and  prei>arfd 
by  inii»ressing  thin  sheets  of  porcelain,  while 
soft,  into  figures,  whi:li  become  visible  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

^th-o-phos-phor,  s.  [Gr.  Xi^oc  (Hthos)  = 
stoue,  and  <fnutr.t6po9  (p/to-spftoros)  =  bringing 
light.]  A  stoue  wliich  becomes  phosphoric  by 
heat. 

lith-o-phos-phor'-ifc,  a,  [Eng.  uthopkos- 
phor  :  -ic]  Pel  laiiiing  to  lithophosphor  ;  be- 
coming phosphoric  by  heat. 

lith-o-pho-tog'-ra-phy.s.  [Gr.  xidoi  (lithos) 

=  a  stone,  and  Eiig.  photoijmphy  (q.v.).]  A 
process  by  which  a  photn<j;(a|>hic  picture  is 
developed  on  stone,  so  as  to  admit  of  ini]»res- 
sions  being  taken  therefrom,  [Photo-litho- 
graphy.] 

lith'-o-phyl,  s.  [Or.  At5o9  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  i^ivWou  (phiilloii)  =  a  leif.]  A  fossil  leaf 
or  impiession  of  a  leaf;  a  stone  containing  a 
fossil  leaf. 

iith'-d-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'flos  (?i(ftos)  =  stnnp, 
and  (fiuToi'  (phntoii)  =  a,  plant.  Named  fnnu 
the  erroneous  view  that  corals  were  a  kind  of 
stone  that  vegetated,  or  plants  whose  tissue 
was  solid  like  that  of  a  stone.] 

Zool.  :  An  obsolete  designation  for  a  coral. 
(Griffith:  Cuvier,  vi.  497,  4l>8.) 

Uth-o-phyt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  lithophyt{e) ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaiuiug  to  lithophytes. 

li-thoph'-y-toiis,  a.  [Eng.  lithophyt(€) ;  -ous] 
pL-rt  lining  to,  consistiug  of,  or  ot  the  nature 
of  lithophytes. 

U-thor'-i-neur,  s.  [Gr.  \C$o<;  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  piVij  (rh-inc)  =  a  file,  a  rasp.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  invented  by  Meiricu 
and  Tanchou  for  fihug  down  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder. 

fith-ox^-nis,  *.  [Gr.  At^os  (lithos)  —  stone, 
and  opi-i5  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

PaJmont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  family 
Vulturidie  (?).  Lithornis  vuiturinus  is  from 
the  London  clay  of  Sheppey. 

O-thO'-si-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  At'flwfft?  (lUhosis) 
=  turning'into  stone  ;  petrifying.] 

Entom. :  Footman,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lithosidse  (q.v.).  Lilhosia  complanvla 
is  the  Common  Footman.  It  is  leaden-gray, 
with  a  leaden  strii>e  attenuated  at  one  end. 
L.  complana,  a  much  rarer  species,  has  the 
stripe  uniform  in  width.  Other  British  species 
are  L.  aureola,  L.  straminea,  L.  griseola,  &.C. 

li-thd -s!-d8B,    lith-6-si'-a-dse,    lith-o- 

8i'-i-d38,  s.t>l.  [Mod.  L;vt'  U(hosi(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idosA 

Eiilom. :  Footmen :  a  family  of  Day-moths 
of  the  group  or  sub-tribe  Bombycina.  An- 
tennse  tilifurm,  collar  w<-ll-devel'iped,  thorax 
and  abdomen  unspotted,  the  latter  occasion- 
ally with  pale  belts,  anterior  wings  generally 
narrow,  hinder  ones  broad,  the  former  often 
gray,  the  latter  yellowish ;  l;trv;e  hairy,  feed- 
ing   on    lichens.        Known    British    species. 


seTenteen.      (Stainton.)     Their  wing-expanse 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 

lith-o-sper'-me-se,  s.pL     [Mod.  Lat.  litho- 
spenii^um) ;  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  sutf.  -et£.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Boraginacea. 

lith-o-sper'-muxn,  s.  [Lat.  Uthospermon : 
Gr.  Aifbajrepuoc  {Uthospermon.)  =  groinwell 
(see  def.) :  At^os  (/t(/ios)=  stone  ,  and  tmepfia 
(speTnna)  =  a  seed.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Gromwell ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
boraginaceous  tribe  Litiiospt.-rmese.  The  calyx 
is  in  live  deep  segments,  the  corolla  funnid- 
shaped,  its  numth  naked  or  with  very  minute 
scales  ;  the  st;imens  included,  filaments  very 
thick,  style  simple,  acheues  stony  with  a 
truncated  base,  seated  on  a  hypngynous  disc. 
Known  species  about  fifty,  all  from  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Three  of  these  are  Lithospermnm 
arvense,  the  Common  Gromwell ;  L.  arvense, 
the  Corn  Gromwell,  or  Bastard  Alkanet ;  and 
L.  purpureo-c<eruleum,  the  Creeping  or  Purple 
Gromwell.  No.  1  is  pale  yellow,  N<i.  *2  white, 
and  No.  3  bright  blue.  The  roots  of  L.  tiw- 
torium  contain  a  reddish-brown  substance 
used  as  a  dye. 

2.  Chem. :  A  red  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  the  root  bark  of  Lithospermum  arvetise. 
It  resembles  alkanet. 

lith-o-Str6'-ti-6n,5.  [Gr.  \t96<rrfnaTo<:  (Utho- 
strotos)  =  paved  with  stones  :  Atflos  (lithos)  = 
stone,  and  o-Tpwrd?  (strotos)  =  spread,  laid.] 

Paltvont.  :  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family 
Cyatliophyllid;«.  Morris  enumerates  eleven 
or  twelve  British  species,  all  from  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestone.  In  some  places  they  are 
so  abundant  as  to  make  the  bed.  in  which 
they  are  somewhat  resemble  a  coral  reef. 

lith'-o-tint,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'^os  (lithos)  —  a  stone, 
and  Eng.  tint  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  process  of  drawing  upon  stone,  in 
wliich  the  ink  is  applied  to  the  stone  by  a 
camel'sdiair  j'enidl, 

2.  A  drawing  upon  stone  so  produced. 

lith'-O'tome,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  TOfjiTi  {tonii)  =  a  cutting  ;  Tejun/u)  (temno)  = 
to  cut.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  stone  so  formed  by  na- 
ture as  to  appear  to  have  been  cut  artificially. 

2.  Sirrg. :  A  bistoury  or  st^alpel  for  making 
the  incision  in  lithotomy.  This  knife  is  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  blunt,  probe,  or 
sharp-pointed.  It  is  inserted  through  the 
groove  of  the  lithotoniy-sUif,  through  a  small 
opening  previously  made  in  the  urethra,  and 
carried  along  into  the  bladder,  making  an 
opening  iust  large  enough  to  allow  the  extrac- 
tion i>f  the  stone  by  means  of  the  forceps. 

Uthotome-cachd,  5. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy. 
It  is  introduced  with  blades  concealed  in  a 
sheath,  from  which  they  are  protruded,  by 
pressing  upon  a  lever,  on  reaching  the  itlace  of 
operation.  The  incision  is  made  by  withdraw- 
ing the  instrument.  It  is  made  single  or 
double  bladed.     Called  also  a  bistouri-cache. 

litli-6-t6m'-ic,litli-6-t6ni'-ic-al.  a.  [Eng. 

Hthot<>m(ii);   -ic,   -ica!.]      Of  or   jteVtaiuing  to 
lithotomy  ;  performed  by  lithotomy. 

ll-thot'-O-mist,  s.  [Eng.  lithotovUy) ;  -u^t.] 
One  who  peifmins  the  operation  of  lithotomy; 
one  skdled  in  lithotomy. 

li-thot'-o-mj,  s.    [Gr.  KidorofxCa  (litkotomia).'\ 

[LiTHOTOME.] 

Surg.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  for 
stone  in  the  bladvler. 

lithotomy-bisector,  s. 

Surg.  :  An  iustriuneut  for  making  the  bi- 
lateial  incisions  in  litliotomy. 

lithotomy-forceps,  s.  An  instrument 
for  extracting  stone  from  the  bladder  through 
the  opening  previously  made  by  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-gorget,  s. 

Surg.  :  A  lithotome  with  one  or  two  con- 
cealed blades  which  are  exposed  by  pressure 
when  required. 

lithotomy-scoop,  5. 

Surg.  :  A  small,  sponn-like  instrument  for 
removing  calculi  or  fragments  of  stone  from 
the  bladder,  after  the  opeiation  of  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-searcher,  s. 

Surg.  :  [Lithotomv-sound]. 


lithotomy-sound,  s. 

Surg. :  A  steel,  cath'-ter-shaped  instrument 
introduced  into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra. 
It  indic;ites  the  presence  of  stone  by  a  pecu- 
liar click  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

lithotomy-stafi^  s. 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  curved  like  a  cathe- 
ter and  with  a  deep  groove  on  the  convex  side 
of  its  curved  portion,  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der by  the  urethra,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  cutling-iustrumeut  in  lithotomy. 

lith'-6-trxp-S3?',  s.  [Gr.  Xt'^o?  (Hthos)  =  a  stone. 
aud  Tpltl/i^  (tripsis)  =  &  rubbing;  Tpt^o*  (tribo) 
=  to  rub.]    The  same  as  Lithotrity  (q.v.). 

lith' -  6  -  trip  -  tist,  s.  [Lithotbipsy.]  The 
same  as  Lituotritist  (q.v.), 

lith'-o-trip-tor,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'^o?  (Uihos)  =  a. 
stoue,  and  Tpi'jSu)  (triho)  =  to  rub.]  The  same 
as  LiTHKOTRlTIST  (q.v.), 

lith'-O -trite,  s.  [Gr.  AiSo?  (Hthos)  =  a  stone, 
and  Lat.  tritus,  pa.  par.  of  tcro  =  to  rub,  to 
grind.]    The  same  as  Lithotritoe  (q.v.). 

lith-o-trit-ic,  a.  [Eug.  lithotrit(r) :  -i^.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lithotrity;  destroying  or 
tending  to  destroy  stime  in  the  bladder. 

lith'-o-trit-ist,  s.  [Eng.  lithotrit(e) ;  'ist.} 
One  who  is  skilled  in  lithotrity. 

lith'-o-trit-or,  s.     [Eng.  lithotrit(e) ;  -or.] 
Surg. :  The  same  as  Lithontriptob  (q.v.). 

li-thot'-ri-tj?,  5.  (Eng.  lithntrit(e)  :  -y.]  The 
act  or  operation  of  crushing  a  stoue  in  the 
bladder  by  means  of  a  lithoiitriptor. 

lith'-o-type,  s.  [Gr.  AiSos  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  stereotype  in  which  the  surface  is  com- 
posed of  gura-shellac,  fine  sand,  and  a  little 
tar  and  linseed-oil. 

2.  A  name  signifying  printing  from  stona 
Tiie  lithographic  design  on  the  stone  is  decplj 
etched,  giving  a  sufficient  relief  for  the  type- 
press, 

lith'-o-typo,  v.t.  [LiTHOTYPE,  5.]  To  pre- 
pare for  printing  by  lithotypy. 

li-thot'-y-py,  s.  [Gr.  At'^o?  (litho.^)  =  a  stone, 
and  Eng.  ty}ic  (q.v.).]  The  art  or  process  of 
stereotyping  by  pressing  the  types  of  a  page 
set  up  into  a  soft  mould  or  mati  i\.  The  hol- 
lows left  by  the  types  are  then  tilled  with  a 
mixture  of  gum-shellac,  fine  sand,  tar,  and 
linseed-oil,  heated,  which  when  cold  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  can  be  printed  from. 

li-thox'-yle,  li-thox'-yl-ite.  s.    [Gr.  At'tfos 

(lithos)  =  stone,  and  ^i>Aoi'  (xulon)  =  wood.] 

Min- :  A  name  given  to  the  mineral  horn- 
stone  (q.v.),  when  it  replaced  woody  substance 
and  presented  its  structure.  Called  also 
Li  t  hoxylon.    [  Woodstone.  ] 

li-thox'-y-lon,  s.    [Lithoxvlite.] 

Iiith-u-a -ni-an,  n.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  jiertaiuiug  to  Lithuania, 
in  Toland,  or  its  iuhfibitauts. 

B.  As  siibstantioe : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lithuania. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Lithuania.     It  belongs  to  the  Slavonic  family. 

li-thiir'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Attfoupia 
(lithouria)  (see  def.)."| 

Path.  :  Lithic  acid  diathesis,  in  which  the 
urates  are  deposited  in  inordinate  quantity, 
usually  caused  by  errors  in  diet,  wines,  malt 
liquors,  or  a  sedentary  habit  of  body. 

lith'-3^  (1),  a.  [Eng.  lith(-),  a.  ;  -y.]  Lithe, 
pliant,  flexible. 

•  lith'-  y  (2),  a.  [LiTHER  (2),  a.]  Wicked,  de- 
praved, corrupt,  mischievous. 

li-tid'-i-6n-ite,  li-thid'-i-on-ite,  s.    [Gr. 

Ai^iBior  (lithidion)  =  a  small  stone;  suff.  -iU 
(Min..).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  some 
blue  lapilli  found  at  Vesuvius  in  1ST3.  The 
glassy  blue  crust  gave  :  hardness,  5  to  6  ;  sp. 
gr.  2  535.  Jlean  of  two  analyses  ;  silica,  71  57  ; 
oxide  of  cojiper,  ()"49  ;  jirotoxide  of  iron.  i'02  ; 
potiish,  10-92  ;  soda,  G78.  Regarded  as  a  mix- 
ture of  quartz,  and  the  carbonates  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 


fite,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here*  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wglf,  w6rl£*  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vuite.  cur,  rule,  full;  tiy,  l^rian.    se,  09  =  e;  er  =  a;  4U  ~  Itw. 
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•lIt'-Jg-a~ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Ijit.  litigabi- 
lis,  from  liti'i't  =  to  (iispiite,  to  litigate  (q.v.).  J 
Capalile  of  beint*  litigated. 

lif-IS'%nt(  a.  &  s.     (Lat.  litigans,  pr.  par.  of 
litigo  =  to  disput*  ;  Fr.  litigant;  Sp.  lUigante.] 
A«  As  adj.  :  Engaged  in  litigation  ;  disposed 
to  litigate. 

"  Judlciiil  AcU  .  KTe  sped  in  open  court  at  the 

Instftiice  of   one  or  both  of   the  paxtleB  liliifunL'— 
Ayliffe :  Partrgon. 

B.  As  svhst.  :  One  who  ia  engaged  in  a  law- 
suit. 

"Ordln&ry  Nffiranrt  complained  that  their  boBtneu 
wM  neglected."— Jf oca ui ay  ;  Out.  ling.,  cb.  rill. 

Ut'-i-gate.  V.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  litigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  lUigo  —  to  dispute :  lis  (genit.  litis)  =  a 
lawsuit,  and  ago  =  to  carry  on  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
Htigar ;  ll&l,  litigtire.] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  contest  in  a  court  of  law ; 
tt>  make  the  subject  of  litigation;  to  prose- 
cute (.T  defend  by  pleadings,  evidence,  &c.,  in 
a  court  of  law.  (Young:  Night  Thoughts, 
ix.  1,410.) 

B.  Jntrans.:  To  carry  on  a  lawsuit;  to 
engage  in  litigation. 

Ut-i-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  litigatio,  fi-om  liti- 
gatus, pa.  par.  of  liti'io  =  to  litigate  (q.v.).J 
The  net  or  piucess  of  litigating  or  carrying  on 
a  lawsuit  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity  ;  judicial 
contest. 

"  Notliiiig  quelle  a  aplrit  of  litigation  like  despair  of 
mcceaa"— /"'ifry  ■  iloral  Philotophi/,  bk.  vL,  cli.  viiL 

•  lit'-J-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  litigates 
or  engages  in  litigation  ;  a  litigant. 

Ut-ig-i-OS'-X-ty,  s.  [As  if  frnm  a  Lat.  liti- 
giositas,  from  Utigios^is  =  litigious  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  litigious  ;  a  litigious  disposition. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  tacit  legal  prohibition  of 
alienation,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  begun  action 
or  diligence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  possession  or  to  acquire  the  property  of  a 
particular  subjeet,  or  to  attach  it  in  security 
of  debt. 

li-tlg-ious,    a.       [Ft.    litigitiur,    from    Lat. 
litigiosus  =  contentious,   doubtful,   from  liti- 
gium  =  strife  ;  litigo  =  to  dispute,  to  litigate 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 

*  \.  Originally  applied  to  things  which 
offered  matter  of  litigation  ;  disputable  ;  open 
to  dispute  or  contention. 

"Certnin  provinces  which  were  debatable  and  liti- 
ff1ou*."—P.  ffoUand:  Liey,  \>.  l.Ill. 

2.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  litigation  ;  fond 
of  law  or  litigation  ;  quarrelsome,  contentious. 
"  The  rich  in  cltlea  we  Uti^intu  find." 

DaveiiiiiU:  Gondibert,  I.  1. 

*  3.  Devoted  to  or  used  for  litigation  or  the 
bnsiness  of  law. 

Y>ry^m  :  yirgil;  .^'neid  viii.  *T3. 

IL  Imw  :  A  term  applied  to  a  church  or 
living  when  two  or  more  ]>ersons  lay  claim  to 
the  patronage,  and  present  several  clerks  to 
the  ordinary. 

"  If  two  pn'Aentatlons  be  offered  to  the  bishop  upon 
the  wiiriciivoiclnnce,  tbeclnirch  in  th.-ii  said  to  beuume 
IWffiouM.'  —Bladttlone :  Vommwnt.,  bk.  iU.,  ch.  IS. 

U-tig'-lOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Wigi/i^is;  -ly.] 
In  a  litigious  manner  ;  contentiously. 

U-tig'-lous-ness.  ».  [Rng.  litigious:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  .state  of  being  litigious;  a 
litigiou.s  disposition  ;  inclination  to  litigation. 

"Here  It  wotiUl  be  (lanaeroim  to  havB  the  jiajuiion  of 
lUlffioutiieti."—MonCeviU'^^-  ^ipirU  cf  iMWi,  bk,  vl.. 
eh.  ii. 

li-tls-cdn  tos-ta'-tlon,  «.    [T.at.  lis  (genit. 
ii(i.T)  -  a  law.suit.and  Kini.  contestation  {i\.v .).'} 
Scots  Imw  :   'ihn  appcarnnco  of  parties  in 
court  to  contest  their  rigiit. 

li-tis-pSn''den9e.  s.  [Lat.  lU  (genit.  litis) 
—  A  law.suit,  and  Eng.  prnilmce  (q.v.).]  The 
time  during  which  a  lawsuit  is  jiendent, 

•  lit'  Hng,  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  lite  =  little  ;  dlmln. 

HUtl.   liiuj.]    Very  little. 

lit'-mfia.  l&o'-mi&S,  «.     [A  corrupt,  of  Ger. 

lachinu.is  —  the  lichen  detln.-d.J 

Chfm.  :  A  vcgeUblc  colour,  obfaine<l  from 
Roccellu  tinctoria.  It  Is  used  in  chemistry  to 
denote;  the  acidity  or  alkalhiity  of  a  Hohit'ji.n. 
The  blue  colour  of  litmus  is  chnriged  to  red 
by  an  ac-jd.  and  tlie  nrd  colour  again  bocoiuea 
blue  on  being  mixed  with  an  alkali. 


Ut'-orn.  5.  [Fr.  litorru.]  A  species  of  thrush, 
a  native  of  Europe. 

li'-td-tes,  s  [Or.  AtTornf  (lilotis),  from  Airdc 
(lUos)  —  plain,  simple  ;  Fr.  litote.] 

Rhet. :  A  diminution  or  softening  of  state- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  censure,  or 
of  expressing  more  strongly  what  is  intended  ; 
a  hgure  in  which  the  atUrmative  is  expressed 
by  the  negative  of  the  contrary ;  thus,  a 
( itj/rri  "  of  no  mean  city"  means  "of  an  illus- 
trious or  important  city." 

Ii-tram'-e-t6r,.s.  lOr.  AiTpa(iiira)  =  a  weight, 
and  ^eVpoi'  [vuti  •«)  =  a  measure.  J  An  instru- 
ment for  asceilainiiig  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids,  invent*id  by  Dr.  Hare  of  I'hibtdelphia. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that,  wht-u 
columns  of  dillerent  liquids  are  elevated  by 
the  same  pressure,  their  heights  must  be  in- 
versely as  their  gravities.  It  consists  of  two 
tulies.  their  lower  ends  open  and  submerged 
in  two  Ijfiuids,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  bo 
comjiared,  say  one  vessel  of  water  and  tlie 
other  of  an  oil  or  spirit.  The  tubes  connect 
above  with  a  horizontal  pipe,  from  which  the 
air  is  exhausted  by  an  air-pump.  Atmo- 
spheric pressure  causes  the  liquids  to  ri.se  in 
the  tubes  to  a  height  according  to  their 
gravity. 

U'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
lilra,  from  Gr.  Airpa  (Utra)  =  a  weight,  a 
pound.]  The  French  standard  measure  of 
capacity  in  the  decimal  system.  It  is  a  cube, 
each  side  of  which  measures  3937  English 
inches,  and  it  contains  61'028  English  cubic 
inches.  The  English  imperial  gallon  contains 
4'5434j797  litres,  or  ratlier  more  than  4i  litres. 

lit-S38'-a,  s.  [A  name  given  by  Jussieu,  who 
did  not  explain  the  origin.     (Loudon.)'] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lauraceae,  with  reticulated 
leaves,  flowers  or  axillary  tufts,  and  fleshy 
fruits.  Litsa-a  consiniiliA,  L.  lanugxTiosa,  and 
L.  Z''ijlanica,  Indian  trees,  have  ^aIuable  wood. 
The  "fruits  of  the  first  and  the  last  also  furnish 
an  oil  for  burning. 

lit -ter  (I),  *  Ut-ere,  *  lyt-ter,  *  lit-our.  s. 

I  Fr. /((('ere,  from  Low  Lat.  lei:iaria=  a  liltcr, 
from  kctus  =  a  bed  ;  Gr.  XeKTpov  (lektron)  =  a. 
bed;  Sp.  litera ;  Port,  literia;  Ital.  letticra.] 

1.  A  stretcher  with  a  bed,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  canopy;  used,  not  as  the  stretcht_-r 
oidinarily  is,  in  emergency  and  haste,  but 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  sick  during  trans- 
portation home  or  to  the  hospit-al.  Amongst 
the  ancient  eastern  and  classic  nations  litters 
were  used  for  carrying  females,  sick  persons, 
and  ultimately  the  luxurious  rich  IVum  place 
to  jilai-e.  Th'^y  were  j'ruvided  with  cushions, 
canopies,  and  curtains,  and  sometimes  con- 
structed of  gold  and  ivory. 

"  They  sbal!  bring  all  your  brethren  ....  In  Uttrri 
and  unou  mnleB.  and  upon  awift  bcasta,  to  my  bk.ly 
iiiouittaiii  Jei'u&aleni." — Itatah  Ixvt.  'iO. 

2.  Straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  material  used 
as  a  bed  for  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  or  as  a  cover- 
ing for  plants. 

"And  ho  [lAban]  brought  7vff«^  and  proiumder  for 
thecauieU."— UeriMu  xxiv.    (1651.) 

3.  Waste  or  refuse  material,  shreds,  frag- 
ments, &c.,  scattered  or  lying  altoiit  on  a  Hour 
or  other  place  in  a  careless,  slovenly  manner  ; 
scattered  rubbish. 

4.  A  state  of  disorder  or  untidiness;  as,  A 
room  is  in  a  Utter. 

Ut'-tcr  (2),  8.  [Icel.  Idtr,  Idttr  =  a  idaro  where 
animals  produce  tlieir  young ;  ldtr(u<k  =  to 
litter,  from  lag  =  a  layer  ;  leggja  =  to  lay.] 

1.  The  young  brought  forth  by  an  animal 
at  a  birth. 

"  I  do  hero  walk  before  thee,  like  a  bow,  that  hath 
o'erwhuliii'il  alt  her  lillfrr  but  owe."  —  Stutkeip,  :  2 
Unnrv  /y..  i.  X 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth. 

Ut-tor(l),  V.t.  &i.      [LlTTKB  (!),».] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  scatter  straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance on  or  over  for  bedding. 

2.  To  supply  with  litter ;  to  spread  bedding 
for  :  as,  To  liltcr  a.  horse. 

3.  To  use  as  litter  ;  to  make  Utter  of. 

"Thrn  to  thofr  root« 
T))*  light  Kotl  gently  ntuvo.  luiil  Htr^w  around 
CM  li-nvrn  or  liUtr'd  straM,  t<>  p>i-n>eii  front  heat 
The  tendt-r  iufHUtn."  Oftitlry  :  AffrU-nlturt.  it 

4.  To  scatter  things  in  a  careless  or  slovenly 
manner  over  or  in. 

"  Wanderlns  and  lUtmHrtff  with  unfoldeil  atlki 

T\.-  — ii.i.  .1  _ ..-  — I  --i|,rovlnB  none." 

^wyer :  T'Uk,  vl.  Wt, 


*  5.  To  carry  in  a  litter, 

"These  pngau  ladie«  were  littered  to  Campus  Mar- 
Ua»."—Oinifleman  Inttructvd.  p.  Hi. 

•  B.  hurans. :  To  sleep  in  litter;  to  make 
a  bed  in  litter.    (Habington :  Castara,  pt.  iL) 

lit'-ter  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Litter  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  bring  forth  ;  said  especially 
of  those  animals,  as  the  sow,  dog,  rabbit,  &e., 
that  bear  several  at  a  birth  ;  ajiplied  to  huiuaa 
beings  in  contempt. 

"Though  iu  Uutue  Utter'd.  not  Romans.* 

tJutketp. :  Coriolanta,  lU.  U 

"  B.  Intrans. :   To  bring  forth  a  littar  o> 

young. 

lit'-ter-a-teup,  «.  [Fr.]  One  engaged  In 
literature  or  literary  work  ;  a  literary  man. 

"  Mr.  Irving  Rave  a  (arrwell  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing to  aevenly-hve  gentlemen,  actora,  editors,  critics, 
lUivrttteitrt,  lawyers.  Ju'lyes.  <uid  olhtra,"—i'aU  Matt 
OattUe.  May  l.  leM. 

lit'-ter-^,  a.  (Eng.  li*'tr  (1).  s. ;  -y.]  Con- 
sisting of  litter  ;  co .  ^. ,}  or  encumbered  with 
Utter. 

Ut-tle,  'lit-el,  'lut-el,  a.,  adv.,  &«,  [A.8. 
lytel,  litcl,  a  lengthened  '  ^u  of  lyt  =  a  little, 
little;  co-u.  with  Dut.  Luttd ;  leel.  litill^ 
little;  /i/"i  =  little  (adv.);  Dan.  liden;  8w. 
liUn;  Goth,  leitils ;  M.  H.  Ger.  litUxl;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ImiL] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Small  ill  extent;  not  wide,  not  extensive. 


2.  Small    in    size,  diminutive ;    not  great, 
big,  or  bulky. 

"  He  Sought  to  see  Jesus,  but  could  not  for  the  [iress, 
because  be  was  tittle  of  stature."— /.«*«  xlx  3. 

3.  Small  in  amount  or  quantity  :  as,  a  little 
bill,  a  Utile  food,  a  little  light. 

i.  Small  in  length  or  extent ;  not  long  :  aa, 
a  Utile  distance. 
5.  Sliort  in  duration. 


G.  Of  small  dignity,  weight,  or  importance  ; 
insignillcant. 

"When  tb'iu  w-nst  Uttle  In  thine  own  sight,  wast 
thou  uut  uiiuie  tlie  houl  of  the  tribes?'— l  Samuel 
XV.  17. 

7.  Of  small  force  or  effect ;  slight,  iucon- 
sidemlile  :  as,  Uttle  exertions. 

8.  Not  liberal,  free,  or  generous ;  mean, 
niggardly,  paltry,  selllsh  :  as,  a  little  mind, 

9.  Young  ;  not  grown  up. 

"But  your  tittle  oues.  which  ye  saiil  ahotUd  be  » 
prey,  them  will  1  briug  iu.'—Xumben  x\\.  SI. 

IL  iW. ;  Small  in  all  its  parts,  but  well 
proportioned. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  little  or  small  degree  or 
quantity  ;  not  much,  slightly. 

"Recking  an  little  what  betidetb  him." 

Shukfsp. :  Two  (ientlemcti  <(f  Wcrona.   Iv,  3, 

C.  As  suhslttntive : 

1.  That  wliii'h  is  little  or  snmll  In  amount, 
quantity,  space,  &.c. 

"  Evpry  moment  loaves  my  llrtt^  Ipsa." 

Juhiimti :  London, 

2.  A  small  scale  or  degree  ;  miniature. 

"Ulsi)lcturo  \ulitilf:' 

^nkeit>. :  BnmlH,  M.  2. 

IF  L  ^  littU. :  Somewhat ;  In  a  small  or 
slight  degree  ;  rather, 

•'  The  painter  flatt^n-d  her  n  //«f#." 

Sh{ikrtp. :  Tvf>  OrnHemrn  of  I'frona.  Iv.  L 

2,  By  little  and  little:  By  slow  degrees, 
gnidually. 

"/tv  little  and  little  I  will  drive  them  out  from 
befoit  tlite."-/;j:'>d,  xxUl.  «0. 

%  Little  is  properly  opposed  to  the  greats 
small  to  the  large,  and  dimiiitititr-  is  a  species 
of  the  small,  which  is  made  so  contrary  to  tho 
course  of  tilings  :  lilllr  children  cannot  be 
left  with  safety  to  thomselvi's  ;  small  cliiUln^n 
are  plensanter  to  bo  nursed  than  larKO  ones  ; 
(f  we  look  down  from  anv  very  ^jreat  height 
the  largest  men  will  look  aiminuttve. 

little -aiik,  s. 

Ornith. :  Alra  allf,  a  winter  visitor  to  tho 
northern  partM  of  the  llrltish  IshindH,  Called 
also  Mrrgithis  mrln7wleucoSfaui\  in  English  tbo 
CoiiiiiKiii  Rotcho. 

llttlo  blttom,  «.     IltiiTi  ns  I 

llttlo  blaok  and  white  woodpeok- 

er,  a. 
Ornith, :  Pietu  minor. 


bfil,  h6^:  po^t.  J<J^1:  cat.  9011,  cboms,  9hlii.  bongh;  go,  ^om;  thin,  ^hls;  sin,  a^;  oxpcct,  ^onophon,   oj^lat.    ph      t 
-elan,  -tlan  ^  sh^n.    -Uon,    slon  =  shOn ;  -(Ion,  -ylon  ^  zhOn.    -oIoub,  -Uoos,  -slous  -^  sho*.    -ble,  -die.  •lie  ^  bf  1,  d^L 
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littleness— liturgy 


little-bustard,  s.    [Bustard.] 

little-crake,  s. 

Omith.  :  Crex  pusiUa ;  called  also  Little 
Gallinale,  and,  with  reference  to  the  coloiu*  of 
its  plumage,  the  Olivaceous  Gallinule. 

little-earwig,  s. 

Entom. :  Ijihia  miivor.    [Labia.] 

*  little-ease,  s.  An  old  name  for  the 
stocks,  the  pillory,  or  othei  similar  uncom- 
fortable puuishiueat,  or  an  uncomfortable 
part  of  a  prison. 

little-egret,  & 

Omith. :  Ardea  garseita.  In  the  adult  bird 
the  whole  of  the  plumage  is  a  delicate  white  ; 
the  featiiers  of  the  occiput  aud  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  in  front  elongated.  It  is  one  of  the 
rarest  British  birds  ;  more  common  in  South- 
ern and  Central  Europe  ;  native  in  the  region 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seaa,  and  very 
common  in  India.     {YarreU.) 

little-gallinule,  s.    [Little-crase.] 

little-go,  s.  At  English  Universities  a 
alang  name  for  the  public  examination  which 
undergraduates  have  to  pass  in  the  second 
year  of  residence  ;  also  called  the  previwis 
exaiD illation,  as  preceding  the  final  one  for  a 
degree. 

••  He  waa  buBily  engaged  iu  reading  lor  the  lUtle-go." 
— Thadteras/ :  Shabby  Genteel  Utory,  ch,  vU. 

little-good,  s. 

Hot. :  The  bun-spurge,  Euphorbia  helioscopia. 

little  gray  kiwi,  s. 

Omith,  :  ApUryx  Oweni^  Owen's  Apteryx. 
little-grebe,  s.    [Dabchick.  J 
little-gade,  s.    The  deviL    ^Scotch.) 
little-gull,  5. 

Omith.  :  Lan«  mtnu/t«,  the  smallest  species 
of  the  genus. 

little  horned-owl*  s. 

Omith. :  Scops  Aldrovaiidi  (Strix  Scops). 

little-magpie,  s. 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  Grallina picta  ; 
called  also  the  Magpie-lark.    [Pi  ed-grallina.] 

little-masters,  s.  pi. 

Art :  A  name  applied  to  certain  desijniors 
who  usually  worked  for  engravers  and  book- 
sellers in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  whose  designs  are  generally  on  a 
small  scale,  and  reproduced  on  copper  or 
wood. 

little-owl,  s. 

Om  Oh. :  Cariiie  nocttia,  an  occasional  British 
visitor;  common  in  Greece;  probably  the 
bird  on  the  reverse  of  many  Athenian  coins. 

little  ringed-plover,  s. 

Omith.:  Charadrins  mi'ior. 

little-sandpiper,  little  stint,  s. 

Omith, :  Tringa  minuta. 
little-squid,  ^^ 
ZooL  :  Loligo  media.     [Loliqo.] 
little-stint,  s.    [Little-saxdpipeb.] 

little  striped-skunk,  5. 

ZooL  :  MephUisiSpUogcde)  putoHvs.  Habitat, 
the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Animals  of  this  species,  from  which  the 
secretory  glands  have  been  removed,  are  often 
domesticated  as  mousers.  Length  from  snout 
to  iusertion,  about  a  foot;  tail  not  so  long. 
The  fur  is  black,  marked  with  white  spots 
and  stripes. 

little-tern,  s. 

Omith. :  Sterna  minuta. 
little-tyrant,  s. 

Omitk. :  Tyrannula,  a  genus  of  Laniidse 
(Shrikes).    (Sioaiiison.) 

little  white -heron,  s. 

Omith. :  A  popuhir  name  for  the  young 
birds  of  the  sp-ecies  Ardea  riissata.    {Yarrcll.) 

lit^-tle-ness,  s.     [Eng.  little;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  little  or 
small ;  smalluess  of  bulk,  size,  amount, 
quantity,  or  extent. 

"1  cuufesa,  I  love  UttUnai  almost  In  all  tbiogB."— 
(ftncley  :  Essayt ;  Of  Qr*<itne*t. 

2.  Smallness  of  importance  or  power ;  in- 
significance.    {Byron:  Cain,  iii.  1.) 


3.  Jleanness,  selfishness,  want  of  dignity  : 
as,  the  littleness  of  a  man's  mind  or  concep- 
tions. 

*lit'-tlest,  st(pcr.  0/ a.    [Little.]    Smallest 

lit' -tie- worth,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  little,  and  worth.] 
A^  As  adj.:  Worthless;  of  a  bad,  mean,  or 

contemptible  character. 
B.  As  snbst. :  A  worthless  fellow  ;  one  who 

has  little  or  no  character. 

lit'-tor-al,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  lUtoralis,  from  littus 
(gen.   littoris) ■=  the  shore;    Fr.  littoral;  Sp. 
litoral ;  Ital.  littorale.) 
A«  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Geog.,  <ft  Geol. :  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  a  large  lake. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  on  the  sea-shore. 

B.  As  s^ihst. :  The  shore  ;  the  country  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea  or  a  large  lake. 

"The  possible  Rttempt  of  the  French  to  blockade 
the  Chinese  liU"ral.'—Piilt  MuU  Oazette.  Nov  27,  1S8j. 

littoral-denudation,  s. 

Geol.  :  Denudation  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  aided  by  springs,  upon  coast 
cliffs  or  banks. 

littoral-zone,  5. 

Geog.  i&  Biol. :  One  of  the  zones  established 
by  Messrs.  Audouin,  Milne-Edwards,  Sars, 
aud  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  to  map  out  the 
sea-bed  at  its  several  depths.  It  is  the  tract 
between  high  and  low  water.  Iu  Europe,  on 
rocky  shores,  the  characteristic  molluscs  are 
Littorina,  Patella,  Purplura,  &c. ;  on  sandy 
beaches,  Cardium,  Tellina,  and  Solen ;  on 
gravelly  shores,  Mj-tilus  ;  and  on  muddy  ones, 
Lutraiia. 

lit- tor-el' -la,  s.  [Lat.  Uttoralis,  Uttorarius, 
or  litloreus,  from  Lat.  I(«j(s,  litu$=  the  shore, 
in  allusion  to  its  place  of  growth.] 

Bot.  :  Shoreweed ;  a  genus  of  Plantaginace^e. 
It  resembles  Piantago,  but  has  the  flowers  few 
and  unisexual  ;  it  is  also  aquatic.  LittorcVa 
lacustris,  js  called  the  Plantain  Shoreweed. 
It  has  fleshy  linear  leaves,  iitteruaUy  lacuuose, 
and  occurs  at  the  edges  of  lakes  and  ponds. 

lit-tor-i'-na,  s.    [Littoeella.] 

ZooL  :  Periwinkle  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Littorinidae.  The  shell  is  thick,  tur- 
binated, pointed,  few  whorled,  with  the  aper- 
ture rounded,  and  the  outer  lip  acute.  Known 
recent  species  131,  world-wide  in  distribution  ; 
fossil  IU  (?),  from  the  Miocene  onward.  Lit- 
torina littorea,  is  the  Periwinkle  or  Wiidvle 
(q.v.).  L.  TU(iis,  a  viviparous  species,  from 
hii^h-water  mark,  is  not  eaten. 

lit-tor-ia'-i-dse,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  littoH7i(a) ; 
hat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufi".  -ida:.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
section  Holostoiiiata  (Sea-snails).  The  shell 
is  spiral,  turbinated,  or  depressed,  never 
pearly  ;  the  aperture  rounded  ;  the  peristome 
entire  ;  the  operculum  horny,  with  few  whorls 
to  the  spire  ;  the  animal  with  a  nmzzle-shaped 
head  and  eyes,  sessile  at  the  outer  base  of  tlie 
tentacles ;  tongue  with  a  medium  series  of 
hooked  teeth.  They  inhabit  the  sea  between 
tide-marks  or  brackish  water.  Genera,  Lit- 
torina, Solarium,  Pliorus,  Lacuna,  Rissoa,  &c. 

llt'_Q_a,te,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lititatus,  from  Lat. 
lituus  (.q.v.).] 

Bot.:  Forked,  with  the  points  a  little  turned 
outwards. 

*  li-tu'-x-form,  a.  [Lat.  lituvs  —  a  staff  used 
by  augurs  in  taking  ouiens  ;  a  trumpet  witli  a 
curved  end,  and  forma  =  form.]  Curved  or 
shaped  like  a  lituiis. 

lit'-u-ite,  s.    [LrrcrTEs.] 

lit  -  u  -  i'- te^,  s.  [Lat.  lUit(us);  suff.  -ites 
(PalcEont.){q.v.).} 

PalcEont.  :  Lituite;  a  genus  of  Cephalopods, 
family  Kautilidee.  The  shell  is  discoidal.  with 
the  whorls  close  or  separate  ;  the  last  chamber 
produced  in  a  straight  line ;  the  siphuncle 
central  or  sub-central.  Fossil  in  the  Silurian 
of  North  America  and  of  Britain.  Known 
species  eighteen,     (ll^oodivard.) 

lit'-u-6-la,  s.     [Mod.   Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat. 

litti'ns  (q.v.).] 

1.  ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera  (Little 
Crnzier),  The  lid  is  generally  crozier-shaped, 
though  sometimes  nautiloid. 


2.   Pahmnt.  :   Kan^e  m  t 
boniferous  period  till  now. 


lit-u-ol'-i-da,  tlit-u-o-lid'-e-a,s.  pi 

[Mod.  Lat  lituol(a)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adi. 
suff.  -ida,  -idea.] 

Zool.  :    A    family     of    Imperforate     Fora- 
minifera. 

t  li-tU'-6-lite,  8.      [Mod.  Lat.  Utuola  (q.v.X 
and  Gr.  Atflos  \lithos)  =  a  stone,] 
PaUmtU.  :  A  fossil  lituola  (q.v.). 

t  lif-u-rate,  s.  [Lat.  litttriitiis,  pa.  par.  oi 
lituro  =  to  rub  out,  to  erase.]  Blurred; 
having  spots  or  rays  which  seem  formed  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  surface. 

li-tur'-gic,  a.  &  s.  [Or.  AeiToupyucos  {Uitourgi- 
kos),  from  AciToupyia  (leitourgia)  =  liturgy 
(q.v.);  Fr.  liturgique.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  liturgy 
or  to  public  prayer  and  worship. 

"  At  all  liturffic  prayer  auJ  pmlse  It  atorma.' 

Byrom:  Exfjostulatiuns  unlh  a  Secularitt. 

B.  As  subsL  (PI):  The  doctrine  or  theory 
of  liturgies. 

"As  the  Roman  Cburch  doth  in  its  liturgickt  aaiK 
pose."— flarroMP     Uf  the  Pope't  Saprtnuiry. 

li-tur'-gi-cal,  a.  [Eng.  liturgic ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Liturgic  (q.v.) 

"A  tedious  number  of  liturfficat  tautologlea."— 
Milton  :  Animad.  upon  JU-motiSiranti'  Defence. 

*li-tur-gi-6l-6-glSt,s.  [Eng,  liturgiolog(y) ; 
•iM.\  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  liturgi- 
ology. 

"To  the  liturffioToQist  the  book  li  curioas,  If  not 
valuable."— firir.  Quarterly  Haview,  Oct  1881,  p.  509. 

*  li-tur-gi-ol'-O-g^,  s.  [Gr.  AeiToupyi'a  {kitour' 
gia)  =  a  liturgy,  and  \6yo<;  (logos)  =  a  discnurse, 
a  treatise.]  The  science  or  system  of  liturgies, 
and  of  their  symbolic  meanings. 

lit'-ur-gist,  s.  [Eng.  liturgiy):  ist.]  One 
who  upholds  or  adheres  strictly  to  a  liturgy. 

"  Known  In  Jewish  Uterature  aa  a  titurgist'— 
Athenaum.  Aug.  23,  US*,  p.  230. 

lif -ur-gy,  •  llt-tur-gle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lyturgie, 
from  Low  Lat.  litio-giu  ;  Gr.  Aetrovpyto  ((eit- 
onrgia)  =  public  service,  ft"om  Aeiros  {leitos)  =■ 
public,  and  fftyov  {ergon)  =.  woTk  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
liturgia.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  established  form  of 
public  worship,  a  form  of  public  devotion, 
the  entire  ritual  for  public  worship. 

"So  that  if  the  liturgia  of  all  ancient  oharchea 
throughout  the  world  be  coiui'^red  amongst  thtiii- 
selves,  it  may  easily  be  perceived  th.'it  they  Imil  oue 
origln-il  mola."— .ffouAer .-  £ccles.  foUtie.hii   v.  §  25. 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  This  is  a  modiflcation  of  that 
previously  existing  iu  the  ChuicU  of  Rome, 
sevei-al  parts  of  which,  however,  were  trace- 
able back  to  the  early  ages.  It  was  compiled 
under  the  superintendence  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  by  order  of  Edward  VI.  It  was 
conlirmed  by  Parliament  iu  1547-48,  and 
issued  in  1549.  It  was  revised  in  1061)  by  a 
resolution  of  Parliament.  In  its  present  form 
it  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  by  13  & 
14  Chas.  II.  c.  4,  generally  called  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  passed  on  May  19,  IGiiS.  The  Act 
34  &  35  Vict.  c.  o7  arranged  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  system  ol  lessons. 

T[  McClintock  and  Strong  (Cyc.  Bib.  £ 
Eccles.  Lit.)  give  the  following  svunmary  of 
ancient  liturgies,  with  their  developments  :— 

1.  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  .4ntioch.  or  Jeru- 
.salem,  with  two  forms— the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Basil  and  the  Syriac  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the 
former  becoming  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrys- 
ostom,  and  later  the  Liturgy  of  the  Oriental 
and  Russian  Churches,  tlie  latter  giving  rise 
to  the  various  Moiioi>hysite  Liturgies. 

2.  'Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  or  Alexandria,  the 
parent  of  the  present  Liturgy  of  Egypt. 

3.  Liturgj'  of  St.  Peter,  or  Rome,  with  two 
divisions— the  Ambrosi;in  (now,  with  slight 
modifications,  in  use  in  the  diocese  of  Milan), 
and  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Leo,  developing 
successively  into  the  Sacrainentaries  ot 
GeUisius  and  St.  Gregory,  and  tinally  into  the 
present  Liturgy  of  t)ie  Roman  Church. 

i.  Liturgy  of  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  or  Ephesus, 
appearing  "later  as  the  Liturgy  of  Lyons, 
whence  were  derived  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy 
aud  the  Liturgies  of  Britain  and  Timrs.  The.-,- 
two  were  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Liturgv  as  revived  by  St.  Augustine,  and  gav^.- 
rise  to  tiie  various  English  uses,  in  tlieir  turn 


ate,  fat,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  w^u;  w6rk«  who,  son ;  mute,  c^h,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


lituus— liver 
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yielding  place  to  the  present  Liturgy  of  the 

■  Anglican  Clmrdi,  moditiciitiona  of  whieli  an- 

in  use  in  the  Scotch  and  Americau  Episcop^il 

Churches. 

Ut-u-UB.5.    [Lat.l 

I,  Roman  Antiquities: 

1.  A  crooked  stall',  fre- 
quently represented  in  worlcs 
of  ait  OS  bonie  by  the  augurs 
in  ti..ir  divinations.  It  was 
somewhat  like  a  cruzicr  in 
shape. 

2.  A  trumpet,  having  a 
month  whicli  curved  sud- 
denly up,  and  which  was 
uscil  hy  the  Roman  priests 
and  cavalry. 

II.   Ceom. :    A    spiral,    of 
■which  the  cliaructevistic  pro- 
perty is  that  the  square  of 
any  two  radii  veutorcs  are 
reciproc«lly  jToportiontil  to 
tJio  angles  which    they  re- 
spectively make  with  a  o^rUun  line  given  in 
position,  and  which  is  an  a-syniptote  to  the 
spiral. 
*liv'-and»  r-r.  par.     [Live,  r.l 

live,  'liven,  '  liv-l-en,  v.i.  <t  t.  [A.S. 
liftan,  hifian,  Ulhan,  lybhan  ;  cogti.  with  Dut. 
leven  ;  feel,  lifa  =  to  be  left,  to  remain,  to  live ; 
Ban.  leve;  S\v.  k/va  :  Goth,  liban;  Gcr.  kboi 
=  to  live,  leheii  =  life  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  leben,  lekn, 
lihjan,  lipjan=  to  live;  O.  H.  Ger.  be-liban  — 
to  remain,  to  be  left.]    [Life.] 

A.  hUratisitive: 

1.  OrdiTUwy  Language : 

*  1.  To  remain,  to  be  left  behind,  to  remain 
over. 

2.  To  make  one's  abiding  place  or  home  ;  to 
reside,  to  dwell. 

"  Let  m©  live  here  ever." 

Shakeip.  :  Tcmpett,  Iv.  i. 

3.  To  have  life,  to  be  capable  of  performing 
the  ftmctions  of  life.  (Said  uf  animals  or  plants, 
3ut  more  especially  of  the  former.) 

"Give  thkuk*  you  have  lived  bo  loug.'—.'PtaJcrsr: : 
Trmpat,  I.  1. 

4.  To  continue  in  life,  not  to  suffer  death. 

"Your  brother  cannot  five." 

Shakrtp.  :  Meature  for  Mcatiire.  il.  4. 

6.  To  continue  in  existence,  not  to  perish, 
ID  remain. 

"Men'o  evil  maonera  live  In  brase.  their  virtues 
We  write  In  wattr."     ithakerjy. :  tlen.  VIlI..i\.%. 

6.  To  continue  safe  and  uninjured. 

"  A  stroog  mut  that  lived  anon  the  sea." 

Shak^p. :  Twelfth  Si-jht.  1,  J. 

7.  To  pass  life  or  time  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, as  regaids  liabits,  occu]»ation,  condition, 
Ac. ;  to  regulate  one's  mode  of  living. 

"  Merrily  ihall  W(f^  now." 

Sh'ikftp. :  Tempett.  v. 

8.  To  enjoy  life,  to  pass  one's  life  witli  hap- 
piness. 

"  He  Mnri  who  lives  to  Goit  alone. 
And  all  are  dciul  bcsidt:." 

Courper  :  Bill  of  MortaUty,  17W. 

9.  To  be  maintained,  to  receive  or  gain  a 
livelihoml. 

"  TlieT  which  minister  about  holy  tblD|^.  Ilrcot  tho 
thlHK*  of  the  U-mi>I«-"-i  Cor.  Ix   13. 

10.  To  feed,  to  be  nourished,  to  subsist. 
"Those  anlumJa  that  fiM  ut>on  other  anlnmlsbave 

tfaclr  nc-ili  mure  alkakscviit  tlirui  thono  tliut  livm  upon 
yt^eUK\i\v>L'—Arbuth»ut  ■  On  Alimcntt. 

IL  To  cohabit.     (Followed  by  with.) 

11.  ScriptuTt : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  A.  I.  3  (Josh.  Ix.  15). 

2.  To  receive  from  Clirlst,  by  His  S])irit, 
spiritual  existence,  and  beenabtcil  to  muiiit«in 
It;  to  act  habitually  from  divinely  inspired 
apiritnal  motives  (.fohn  vi.  57 :  Gal.  ii.  19  ; 
Phil.  1.  21 ;  1  Pettir  ii.  24,  iv.  2,  0). 

B.  Transitive: 

1.    To  pass,  to  upend,  to  continue  in. 
"I  wlshd  that  thou  shouUIst  //'•"  t!ic  life  they  Iked." 
U'lirdtt^irlh :  Michaiit. 

•  2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to;  to 
conform  to  ;  to  practise. 
Tl  Tn  Hvr  down  : 

1.  To  live  HO  as  to  prove  false  by  one's  life 
or  conduct ;  to  give  the  llu  to  :  as.  To  lire 
down  fi  Hlander. 

2.  To  obliterate  tbc  remembrance  of. 
live,  n.     [A  shortened  form  of  «/ivf  (fl-v.).] 

I,  Ordinary  Langvoge : 

1.  Alive,  living,  quick  ;  not  dead  ;  having 


life  ;  having  the  organic  functions  in  opera- 
tion. 

"  WTien  ho  hath  made  an  end  of  reconclUuetheholy 
[ilace.  and  the  tabenucte  of  the  cougrccallon,  and 
the  ftlUr,  be  shall  briuf  tlie  /it«  goat."— L«r.  xvl.  20. . 

2.  Burning,  ignited;  containing  Bro;  not 
extinguished. 

3.  Vivid,  as  color. 

4.  LivL-ly,  energetic;  poeseeeinp  intcroet:  as, 
a  live  folesinan,  a  live  sermon.     ( ('.  iS.) 

II.  Engin.,  Mach.,  <Cc- ;  Under  pre.ssure,  or 
imi>arting  power,  as  steam  ;  or  motion,  as  the 
spindle  of  a  lathe. 

live-axle,  s.  One  communicating  power, 
as  distinguished  from  a  dead  or  blind  axle. 

live-box,  s.  A  cell  in  which  living  micro. 
Bfopic  ublccts  are  contiuecl  for  ohservatit'ii. 
It  has  a  tubular  piece  with  a  glass  top,  upon 
which  slips  an  ujtper  ring  having  likewise  a 
glass  top.  The  object  is  confined  between  the 
glasses.     [Livt:-TR\i>.] 

live -feathers,  s.  pi.  Feathers  which 
have  been  pUiclad  from  a  fowl  while  alive, 
and  therefore  stronger  and  more  elastic  than 
those  from  a  dead  bird. 

live-gang,  s. 

Saiviiuj  :  A  gang-saw  mill,  so  arranged  as  to 
cut  throut;!i  and  thnmgh  the  logs  without 
previous  slabbing.  The  bark  and  wauy  eiige 
arc  afterwards  removed  from  each  board  by  a 
double  edper.  The  luiuber  goes  to  market  of 
the  full  width. 

live-hair,  s.  Hair  cut  or  taken  from  a 
living  animal. 

live -head,  s. 

Lathe :  The  head-stock  of  a  lathe,  which 
contains  the  live-spindle. 

live-hole,  s.  A  receptacle  for  fuel  in 
a  clamp  of  bricks. 

"The  clnmp  is  lighlcd  by  means  of  a  number  of 
recepUcles  f<T  fuel  contrived  in  the  outer  walls,  callfd 
livfi-hoUt."  —  CauelVt    Technical    Educator,    \>U    xii.. 

live-oak.  5. 

Bot.  :  Qiiercus  virens.  It  has  elliptic-oblong, 
coriaceous  leaves.  It  grows  in  the  Southern 
StiUes  bordering  the  Cult,  and  in  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  American  oak>  1  .  shipbuilding,  the 
wood  being  heavy,  compact,  and  fme-grained. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water. 

live-salesman,  s.  A  person  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  sell  live  stock. 

live-spindle,  s. 

lathe  :  The  rotating  etTectivo  spindle  in  the 
head-stock  of  a  lathe. 

live-Steam,  5. 

Stcam-entjin. :  Steam  taken  directly  from 
the  boiler. 

live-stock,  s.  The  animals  kept  on  a 
farm  for  breeding,  fattening,  or  other  pur- 
l)oses,  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  kc 

live-trap,  s.  A  device  for  imprisoning 
living  microscopic  objects.  It  consists  of 
three  parallel  ghiss  slips  ;  the  middle  one  has 
a  circular  perforation  forming  tlie  cell,  while 
the  others  constitute  the  sides.     [Live-box.] 

live  "wire^  ». 

Elect.:  A  wire  through  which  an  electric 
current  is  passing  ;  a  wire  in  active  use. 

■  livfe,  ».    {LivK,  v.\    Life. 

"  Bhe  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  Uvt." 

Chaucer:  C  T.,  Ml. 

^  '  On  lire,  *  On  lyve :  Alive. 

•  livo'-a-ble,  a.     [Kng.  live^   v.  ;  -able.]    Fit 

i^r  po.s.Mble  to  be  lived  m. 

lived,  a.  [Eng.  /iKc);  -wf.]  Having  a  life; 
used  in  composition  only,  as  short-iii-cc/,  long- 
liiwl. 

*  live'-loss,  a.  [Eng.  live;  -less.]  Without 
life  ;  lifeless. 

"  Description  cannot  suit  lUotf  In  word". 
Tudriuoimtrnlo  the  IK.-tJ  sucU  a  l<atU«, 

In    ltl<'    IXI    UvtUtttUt   Ukl'OWB    ItjM'If." 

H'iakrtiK      ll--f'ry  I'  .  Iv   3. 

livo-li  hood  (1).  '  llvc-lode,  *  llf  Todo, 
'  lyf  lode,  '  lyve-lode.    '  lif  lado,  ». 

[lAvrlihtiM  is  a  corrupt,  of  iivelode,  or  liflade^ 
from  A.S.  /(/ =  IM'.-,  iiiid  la^l  =  a  lendtuj,*,  a 
way,  a  course.]  [Lodk.)  ftJeans  of  sub.sjst- 
ence  or  maintiiining  life ;  the  aupport  or  ninin- 
tcnance  of  life  ;  nicana  of  living  ;  snhHiHlcnce. 


•  live -li-hood  (2).  s.     lEng.   lively;    -h>x)d.] 
Liveliness,  (.beerfulness,  animution,  spirit. 

"Th«  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  Ur^iJtood 
from  her  ch«eL'— .b'^iA«(p. .'  AU'm  H'lUt  Thai  £ndt 
tlWf.  L  I. 

live -li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lively  ; -ly.]  In  a  lively, 

cheeiful  manner. 

live -li-ncss,  5.    lEng.  lively;  -ness.] 

1.  An  appearance  of  life. 

"That  Uttlineit  which  the  frcwiom  o(  Uie  venuU 
maki-*  appear,  may  b«ui  the  llvliif  b.'uid  of  nature."— 
Dryden;  Ou/retrioy ;  Art  of  PniiUmo. 

2.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  lively ; 
animation,  spirit,  vivacity,  sprightlinesa ; 
briskness. 

"  Aiul  tiie  1  erapicuUy  and  /;r<rH««<  with  which  h* 
cxt'ltiiii.cl  liiH  views. ^—J/ocaWuj/  :  UUt.  Eny..  ch.  Iv 

•  live-lode,  s.    [Livelihood  (l).j 

live'-lohg,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  live,  for  life,  and  long.\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Long-lasting,  durable,  permanent. 

"  Tbou.  in  our  uotider  and  antotiisliment, 
Uaat  built  tbyscU  a  lirrlouy  nniiiunicnt." 

JJiltQtt .  On  ahakttpeart, 

2.  Tliroughout  its  whole  duration  or  length ; 

the  whole. 

"To  itthoHt'c/onffnisbtt heroines 
A  bird  un&cen." 

Byron :  Bridn  of  A  bydet,  U.  S8 

B.  As  svbstantii^e : 

Bot. :  Sedum  Tdrpldum.  Called  also  Live 
for  Ever. 

live  -ly,  '  lifc~ly,  *  lyve-ly,  *  liyf-ly,  a. 

&  adv.     [Kng.  livc  =  lij'c;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Like  life  ;  living. 

"  Uad  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plieht. 
It  Would  lift\e  niadded  me.    WhAt  aliail  I  do 
Now  1  behold  tliy  fifely  boily  no." 

atiakeip. :  TVu*  Andronicus,  lit  L 

*  2.  Life-like  ;  resembling  or  representing 
life. 

"  It  tutors  nature:  artltlcial  Btrlfe 
Ltvw  in  th»e  touches,  livelier  Uian  life." 

SJiakftp. :  Timon  of  At'.em,  L  L 

3.  Vivid,  lifelike,  aniniat*id. 

"  Since  n  true  knowledge  of  nature  gire*  us  plcasurs. 
a  lively  iniitfttion  vt  it  in  poetry  or  painting  must  pro- 
duce a  much  gTc&ieT.'-^Drydcn:  Dujrttnoy. 

4.  Vigorous,  lively;  being  generally  attended 
by  rapid  motion  ;  brisk,  active,  sprightly. 

"For  they  arc  lipely,  and  arc  delivered  ere  the  oikl- 
wivea  come  In  unto  tlicm."— /.'zwduj  i.  17. 

5.  G;iy,  animated,  spirited,  vivacious,  airy. 

"  His  polished  niannen.  and  liveltj  couvcination  were 
tlie  drlijiht  of  arislocraticjd  aocxnitivi."— ilacaulay : 
Jlist.  i:ii<j.,  th.  xviii. 

6.  Strong,  keen,  earnest. 

'■That  which  Is  Immediately  before  the  »en8e«,  Im- 

£rcM,(s  ui  always  ^^ith  tlit-  nioBtiii'f'ftf  conviction."— 
tddoci :  Obs.  on  Much.  Snidcnce. 

7.  Freeh,  vivid  :  as  colour. 

"Ili.und.  to  my  ainaienu-nt.  that  they  htpm  to 
return,  and  Yiy  httic  and  liUk-  to  btcume  aa  Utely  and 
vivid  aa  when  I  bad  newly  looked  n^wn  ibe  sun.'  — 
Brfiotter :  A'aturat  J/uj^ic.  \ci  il.,p.S4. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*  1.  With  strong  resemblance  to  life. 

"Sucb  spirits  aa  can  must  lively  retenible  Alex.Mider 
and  Ilia  itarnmour  shaU  apjwKr.'— JVarfoHw;  Doctor 
Fauitut.  IT.  3 

2.  Briskly,  actively,  vigorously. 

"They  brought  their  men  to  the  nlouch,  who  dla. 
charsinK  ffiW*/ atinost  cloov  tu  the  (ac«oi  tli««neniy, 
did  luucliauia/n  Iht-m.  "— //ofwa'**. 

%  Liveliness  is  the  iTopt-rty  of  childboo'l, 
youth,  and  even  maturer  ago  ;  .y>rigluliticaa  i« 
the  peculiar  property  of  youth;  vivacity  in  a. 
quality  compatible  with  the  sobriety  of  yews. 
The  itriaginntion,  tho  wit,  the  conception,  the 
representation,  and  the  like,  are  lively;  tlio 
air,  the  manner,  the  h»ok,  the  tune,  the  dance, 
are  sjivigbtly ;  tlic  conversation,  tin'  turn  of 
mind,  the  society,  are  vivacivus ;  the  niuso.tho 
pen,  thcinmKiiiulioii.a'C^^wUtv;  the  meeting, 
the  laiiKh,  tho  song,  the  conceit,  arc  merry;  tbe 
train,  the  dance,  are  Jocund. 

UV-er  (I),  s.    [Kng.  live,  v. ;  -«■.] 

L  One  who  lives  ;  one  who  has  life. 

"  In  a  fTrnt  pool,  a  swrniV  nr»t ;  rriUiM<.  think 
TIhtv's  livcrt  out  »t  llritnlii.- 

.NAoAva/i.  -  CymMin*,  UI.  4. 

2.  One  who  resides  or  dwells ;  a  rcsivUnt,  a 
dweller, 

"  Why  Wiu  nnt  I  a  tlt^r  In  the  wood*. 
Or  clllscn  of  Thetla'  crysUl  lluoila' 

flrutnrniynd :  SkmneU,  pt  I  ,  son.  31. 

3.  One  who  lives  or  npehda  hid  Itfe  In  a  i^ar* 
tioiilar  miinniT. 

"  A  vlrlu»n«  bmischold  thnufb  exoemllntt  |<oor. 
Vun  liter*  wore  thev  all,  Himlcre  and  i;r,ivp." 

n'ordttvrth  :  K^cn  ■  rt.<N,  bk.  IL 


b^.  b^;  p6tlt.  )S^\\  cat.  9ell,  ohorus,  ^hln,  1>on<?h:  go,  gem;  thin,  ^Ws;  sin,  of :   oxpoct.  Xonophon.  eyliit.       Shg. 
-oian.  -tian  =  fth«n.    -tion,  -ston  =  shiin ;  -^on,  -flon  -  zh&n.    -tlous,  -sioos,  -oious  ~  sbiis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  ~  b^l.  d^L 
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liver— lividity 


liv'-er  (2).  s.  [A.S.  lifer ;  Icel.  lifnr  ;  Sw.  lefver ; 
Dan.   k  Dut.  lever;    Ger.    Uher;    M.  H.   Ger. 
Ubere ;  O.  H.  Ger.  lehara.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Hmnan:  The  largest  gland  in  the  body 
weighing  about  four  pounds,  and  measuring  in 
its  greatest  length  nearly  twelve  inches.  It  ia 
placed  obliquely  in  the  abdomen,  on  the  right 
side  with  its  convex  surface  upwards,  and  the 
concave  downwards.  It  is  in  relation  as  to 
its  position  with  the  diapliragm  above,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  below,  and  the  right 
kidney,  sometimes  extending  almost  over  to 
the  spleen  on  the  left  side.  It  corresponds  by 
its  free  edge  with  the  lower  margiu  of  the 
ribs.  It  is  divided  by  fissures  into  tive  lobes, 
two  on  the  upper  surface,  right  and  left  lobes, 
and  with  them  three  minor  lobes  on  the  under 
surface.  The  liver  consists  of  lobules,  a  con- 
necting structure,  Glisson's  capsule,  ramifica- 
tions of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  duct,  hepatic 
artery  and  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and 
is  enclosed  and  kept  in  situ  by  the  perit-.neum. 
The  functions  of  the  liver  are  twofold  :  the 
separation  of  imjuirities  from  the  venous  blood 
of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera  previously  to  its 
return  to  the  general  venous  circulation,  and 
the  secretion  of  bile,  the  fluid  necessary  to 
chylification ;  thence  it  passes  into  the  duo- 
denum and  the  gall-bladder  by  means  of  the 
ducts  of  the  liver,  after  mingling  with  the 
mucous  secretion  from  the  follicles  iu  the 
duct  walls. 

2,  CoTupar. :  In  the  lower  animals  there  is 
apparently  no  liver  ;  in  those  somewhat  higher 
the  rudimeuts  of  it  appear,  and  it  deveh>pes 
markedly  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life.  Thus,  in  the  Echinodermata  it 
has  been  identified  with  two  or  more  small 
glandular  sacs  of  a  yellowish  colour  opening 
into  the  bottom  of  the  stomach.  The  liver  in 
Molluscs  is  always  large.  In  the  Cephalopoda 
it  is  a  bulky  gland  divided  into  four  lobes,  and 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  numerous 
angular  lobules.  In  the  Vertebrates  it  yet 
more  nearly  approaches  the  liver  of  man.  In 
many  fishes,  the  cells  of  the  liver  are  loaded 
with  fat,  that  which  is  a  morbid  state  of  the 
organ  with  man  being  normal  with  them. 
%  Diseases  of  the  liver  : 
Pathol.  :  Hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  is  the  commonest  form,  and  is  either 
simple  or  malignant,  the  latter  being  known 
as  acut*  yellow  atrophy  ;  a  third  form,  com- 
mon to  tropical  countries,  is  known  as  suppu- 
rative hepatitis,  ending  in  abscess  and  suppu- 
ration. Cirrhosis,  hob-nailed  or  gin-u.  inker's 
liver,  is  also  a  frequent  form  of  disease,  often  ac- 
companied with  jaundice.  Lardaceous,  waxy, 
or  amyloid  disease  of  the  liver  sometimes  nc- 
oiirs.  In  abscess  of  the  liver,  it  is  still  not 
quite  settled  whether  the  purulent  matter 
should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  spontaneously, 
or  be  evacuated,  as  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  recom- 
mends, by  operation  with  the  precautions  of 
the  Listerian  method.     [Listerism.] 

liver-color,  »■  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  color  of  the  liver ;  a 
reddish -brown,  or  dull  brown  mingled  with  a 
little  yellow. 

B.  -As  adj.  :  Liver- colored. 

"  Clay  ot  varloiis  coloun.  purple,  blue,  red.  Itvwr- 
coloured." —  Woodward 

liver- colored,  o.  Of  the  color  of  the 
liver  :  as,  a  liver-coloTed  dog. 

Uver  -  complaint,  j.  Disease  of  the 
liver. 

liver-fluke,  s. 

Zool.  :  Distoma  hepaticum,  or  Fasciola  hepa- 
tica,  a  flat  trematode  helminth,  about  an  inch 
in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  found  in 
the  pnll  Idadder  and  the  biliary  ducts  of  sheep 
■when  they  are  fed  on  wet  pasture.  The  para- 
site produces  the  disease  called  rot  (q.v.). 
Besides  being  parasitic  in  sheep,  D.  hepaticum 
occurs  also  m  the  horse,  ass,  ox,  and  deer; 
and  in  some  rare  cases  it  has  been  found  in 
the  human  body. 

liver-leaf,  a. 

Bot. :  Hepatica. 

liver  of  antimony,  ».    A  snlphuret  of 

antimony  and  pnt;isfia. 
liver  of  sulphur,  s.     Fused  sulphuret 

of  potassa. 

liver-opal,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Menilite  (q.v.). 


liver-ore. 


[Hepatic-cinnabak] 


liver-pyrites,  s.  pi.    [Mabcasite.] 
*  liver -sick,  a.     Sick  at  heart. 

••  Demon,  luy  frieud.  ouce  liver-sick  of  love." 

BaU  :  Hatiret,  IL  viL  47. 

liver-spots,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  skin  disease, 
Pityriasis  versicolor.     [Pityriasis.]      / 

liv'-er  (3),  s.  [For  etym.  see  def  ]  A  fabulous 
bird,  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  Liver- 
pool, and  to  be  still  commemorated  in  tlie 
arms  of  that  town.  "  It  has 
been  variously  called  a  dove,  a 
shoveller  duck,  an  eagle,  and  a 
liypothetical  bird,  the  liver,  to 
wnich  the  name  of  the  town 
has  been  traditionally  ascribed. 
...  In  deriving  the  name  of  a 
town  from  an  imaginary  bird, 
which  was  unknown  long  after 
the  town  had  a  common  sea.1,  liver. 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse."  (Baines : 
Hist.  Lane,  ii.  294).  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  identify  the  liver  with  the  Cormorant 
or  the  Glossy  Ibis. 

"  The  liver  vtas  a  foolish  invention  to  account  for  the 
name.  There  was  the  'pool.'  which  accounted  for  the 
last  syllable,  and  there  was  the  bird  on  the  seal  or 
shield,  which,  in  the  absence  of  other  information  was 
supposed  to  indicate  the  prefix.  A  stuffed  bird  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  preserved  in  the  Town 
Hall.  Bui.wsed  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  genus  liver.  It 
is,  in  reality,  an  immature  cormorant,  which  has  not 
atUined  Ita  tUial  d.-vrk  plumage."— ^'iry.  A.  Picfon,  In 
A'ota  *  iiiterifi.  May  a.  183*.  p.  S50. 

•liV-ercd,  a.    [Eng.  liver  (2);  -ed.]    Having 
a  liver;  used  in  composition  as  white -iiuercd, 

\\\y-livered,  &,c. 

•  Uv'-er-ing,  s.    [Eng.  liver  (2) ;  -ing.]   A  kind 

of  pudding  or  sausage  made  of  liver  or  hog's 
flesh. 

'liv'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  liveriy);  -er.)  A  ser- 
vant in  livery. 

"*  Uv'-cr-eSr,  s.    [Livery.] 

•  liv'-er-grown,  a.    [Eng.  liver,  and  grown.] 

Having  a  large  liver. 

■•  I  eni|uired  what  other  casualties  were  most  like  the 
rickets,  and  found  that  Uvergrown  waa  nearest-"  — 
Graunt:  BUU  of  Mortality. 

liv'-er-ied,  a.  [Eng.  livery;  -ed.]  Wearing 
or  dressed  in  a  livery. 

"  So  dear  to  Heaven  Is  saintly  chastity  .  .  . 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  hrr." 

Hilton  :  Comiu.  4S5. 

liV-er-stone,  s.    [Eng.  liver  (2),  and  stow.) 
Min. :  The  same  as  Hepatite  (q.v.). 

liv'-er-wort,  5.     [Eng.   liver  (2),  and  wort ; 
the  name  derives  its  significance  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants.] 
Botany: 

1.  Sing. :  Marchantia  polymorpha. 

2.  PI.  :  The  order  Marchantiacese  (q.v.). 
^  (1)  Ground  liverioort : 

Bot. :  Peltidea  canina. 
(2)  Noble  liverwort : 

Pharm. :  A  name  for  Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria 
islaTidica.) 

liv'-er-y,  *  livere,  5.  [Fr.  livree  =  a  delivery 
of  that  which  is  given,  that  which  is  given  ; 
prop,  the  fem.  of  the  pa.  par.  of  livrer  =  to 
deliver,  to  give ;  Low  Lat.  libera  =  to  give 
freely  ;  Lat.  libero  =  to  liberate  ;  liber  =*  free  ; 
Ital.  livrea;  Sp.  librea.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  They  might  sue  out  their  tivfry.  or  onsterlBmain. 
that  ia.  the  delivery  of  their  l.-uids  out  of  their  guar- 
dians  bauds."— Zl/notJtoJW  ;  Comment.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  6. 

*  2.  Release  or  custody ;  deliverance. 

"  He  sent  an  ber.ild  before  to  Rome  to  demand 
livery  of  the  man  who  had  offended  bim.' —J/orth  : 
PluCitrch.  p.  12a 

*  3.  That  which  is  given ;  an  allowance  of 
food  at  a  certain  rate  ;  a  ration,  an  allowance, 
as  for  a  family,  servants,  horses,  &c. 

"What  liffTu  is,  wee  hy  common  use  in  England 
knew  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  allowance  of 
hor^e-me^ite,  ns  they  commonly  use  the  word  in  stA- 
biing."— i><nuer:  On  Ireland. 

4.  The  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate 
and  regularly  fed  and  attended  to  :  as,  To  keep 
horses  at  livery. 

*  5.  The  barlge  or  uniform  clothing  given  by 
barons  and  others  to  their  retainers  when  in 
military    service,    and    hence,    sometimes,    a 


division  of  an  army  was  distinguished  from 
another  division  by  such  badge  or  uniform.   . 
6.  The  particular  dress  or  uniform  worn  by 
the  servants  of  a  ui>b]eman  or  gentleman. 

•  7.  The  peculiar  dress  adopted  by  any  class 
or  association:  as,  the  livery  of  a  charity- 
school,  of  a  priest,  &C. 

8.  The  whole  body  or  association  wearing  or 
entitled  to  wear  such  dress  or  garb  :  as,  the 
Livery  of  the  City  of  London,  that  ia,  freemen 
of  the  City.     [Liveryman.] 

"The  Lirery  li.id  in  the  preceding  year  returned 
lour  zealous  Whigs."— J/^icauIaji ,-  Hisl.  Kng.,  ch.  XV. 

9.  Any  characteristic  dress,  garb,  or  appear 
ance. 

■■  Now  came  still  evening  on.  and  twilight  gr»y 
Had  in  her  sober  lioery  all  thiufs  cIjuI," 

Milton:  i*.  L..  iv.  6M. 

*  10.  Outward  appearance  ;  aspect. 

"  The  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore," 

&hakttp. :   fenu*  A  Adonit,  1.107. 

n.  Lav>: 

1.  The  act  of  giving  possession  of  property  ; 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  livery  of  seisin,  that 
is,  the  giving  a  person  corporeal  possession  of 
a  tenement  or  land,  by  delivery  to  him  in  the 
erst  case,  the  latch,  key,  or  ring  of  the  door ; 
in  the  second,  a  turf  or  twig.     [Feoffment.] 

•'ThiB  lirery  of  seiatn  ia  no  other  than  the  pure  feoK 
dal  investltuie,  or  delivery  of  curporeal  possession  of 
the  land  or  tenement,  which  was  held  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  the  donation.'- B(acAi(»ne.- 
Comi'tent.,  bk,  il..  ch.  20. 

2.  The  writ  by  which  possession  of  land  or  a 
tenement  is  givt-n. 

livery-coat,  s.    A  coat  worn  by  a  servant 

in  livery. 
livery  -  company,  s.    The  Company  of 

the  Liverymen  ol  London. 

livery-gown,  s.  The  gown  worn  by  a 
Liverjm;in. 

livery-man,  s.  A  person  who  keeps  a 
livery  sUible. 

livery-nag,  s.  A  horse  kept  at  livery ;  a 
horse  let  out  for  hire. 

"  Throw  them  up  to  livtry-nagi  and  grooms." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium.  V>\. 

livery-office,  s.  An  office  appointed  for 
the  delivery  <>f  lands.     {Wliurton.) 

livery-servant,  s.  A  servant  who  wears 
a  livery. 

livery-stable,  s.  A  stable  where  horses 
are  kept  at  livery,  or  are  let  out  for  hire. 

'  livery-table,  s.  A  side-table  or  cap- 
board. 

*  liv'-er-y,    v.t.     [Liverv,    s.]    To    dress   or 

clothe  in,  or  as  iu  livery. 

"  His  mdeuess  so  with  hie  authorized  youth 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth." 

Shakctp. :  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  lOL 

f  liv'-er-y,  a.  [Eng.  liver  <2) ;  -y.]  Like  or 
resembling  the  liver. 

liv'-er-jr-man,  s.     [Eng.  livery,  s.,  and  Tiuin.] 

1.  One  who  wears  a  livery. 

"  The  witnccsea  made  oath,  that  they  had  beard 
some  of  the  Itverynen  frequently  railing  at  their  mia- 
tr«a&."—ArbuJhnot. 

2.  Spec. :  A  freeman  nf  the  City  of  London, 
who.  having  paid  certain  fees,  is  entitled  to 
wear  the  distinguishing  dress  or  livery  of  the 
company  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  Lord  Mayor,  sheriftis,  chamber- 
lain, &c. 

*  lives,  adv.     [Live.]    Alive. 
lives,  s.  pi.    [Life.] 

*  lives'-man,  s.  [Eng.  lives,  adv.,  and  vuxn.\ 
A  live  nr  living  man. 

"  The  yearth  shall  yelde  him  agnin  a  livesman  on  tha 
third  dale,  wbom  it  received  dtJid."— t'Jui.  Litke  iX. 

*  live' -tide,  s.  [Eng.  live,  v.,  and  tide.^  For- 
tune, property. 

"She  .  .  .  endowed  the  same  with  her  owne  patri- 
mony and  liretide."—P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  U6. 

liv'-id,  a.  [Ft.  livide,  from  Lat.  llvidus,  from 
liveo  =  to  be  bluish  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  livido.]  Of  a 
leaden  colour,  black  and  blue ;  discoloured, 
as  the  flesh  by  a  bh.w  ;  clouded  with  grayish. 
brownish,  and  blaekish. 

••  His  brow,  with  amber  li>cks  beset. 

And  lips  he  drew  n^.t  livid  yet."       

Coutf^r  :  Teara  of  a  Painter.    (TranaL  I 

l3t-vid'-!-tjr,  s.  [Fr.  lividite,  from  livide  = 
livid  (q.v.).  J  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  livid. 

"The  sicns.'t  a  tendency  to  such  a  state  T'lie  atrahl- 
larianl  are  il.irkiiess  or  liPidity  of  the  cuuuteuance. 
Ac."—ArbiUhnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  vl.  §  JS. 


rate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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Uv'-id-ncBS,  «.  [Eug.  livid ;  -ness.]  The 
.s.iiiie  ;is  LiviuiTV  (q.v.)i 

'•  He  I B«ueJetto)  i lu it;*t«<l  hi*  nncles  extra vugaiitly 
dArk  anadM,  oiuglit  the  roimdoesa  of  his  flesh,  but 
uitb  R  diuAijreeablc  If ridn**!."— »'a/po/«  :  Antcdctei 
of  Paintinff.  vi>I.  ilL,  cb.  L 

Uv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Live,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Alive,  having  life;  live,  not  dead. 

"TheBcteiitlflc  operationa  were  directed  by  Vauban, 
the  flnit  of  lieing  eogineera."— J/acau/ay  ;  BiiC.  ^ui/., 
all.  zviL 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  animation  or 
life  ;  iu  niutiun,  not  still. 

"  Cool  eroves  and  living  lakes 
Give  after  tollsuiue  days  a  aoft  repoae  at  uight" 

DryiUn.     [Todd.) 

3L  In  a  state  of  combustion  ;  burning. 

"  Thea  od  the  living  coal  red  v 

4.  Producing  life,  animation,  action,  or  vi- 
gour. 

"  Hath  love  iu  thy  old  blood  no  Uvinij  fire? 

Shakesp. :  Kichard  II..  1. 1 
C»  As  substantive : 
L  The  state  of  being  alive  ;  life,  existence. 

*'  To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  lore," 

M<tA««p. .  Complaint  ttf  a  Lovtr,  238. 

2.  Means  of  subsistence  ;  livelihood,  sus- 
tenance. 

■•  Get  yoor  UHng  by  reckoning."— 5&a*«p. :  Lovitt 
Labour*  iMtt,  V.  2. 

3.  The  power  of  continuing  life. 

4.  The  benefice  of  a  clerLrynnin      {England.) 
••  Mm,  Bull  told  her  husband  that  they  would  loiij 

to  havcliiiii  tiiiiifd  out  of  his  liHrio  lor  using  persou.-d 
Itavt:ttoua.'—Arbuthnot:  BitU  (tfJohtiBuU. 

6,  Manner  of  life. 

•  6.  Property,  possessions. 

"  Where  my  life  and  living  Ilea." 

Sfmketp. :   Winter'i  Tale.  Iv.  8. 

living-room,*,     a  sitting-room.   (U.S.) 
•liv'-ing  ly»  (idv.     [Eng.  living;  -ly.]    In  a 
living  bUite. 

"  Iu  vrIii  do  tliey  scruple  to  approach  the  dead,  who 
IMngly  ureciul  i\trTn\ia.  or  fair  any  outward  pollution." 
— Brotcn«:    lul-jar  Erruurs. 

*  liV-ing-neS8,  s.     [Eng.  living :  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  st.ite  of  being  living;  quickness, 
animation,  sj'irit,  briskness. 

llv'-ing'Ston-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  great 
African     traveller,     Livingstone  ;    suff.    -ite 

(A/iH.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  prisma  and 
columnar  groups  resembling,  and  apparently 
isoinorphoua  with,  stibnite  (q.v.).  Hardness, 
2;  8p.gr.  4-81 -.colour, briglit lead-gray;  streak, 
red.  Compos. :  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and 
mercury.    Found  at  Guadalcazar,  Mexico. 

•liv'-isll.  "Uv-lsahe,  a.  [Eng.  liv{e):  -ish.] 
Living,  alive,     (ii'ower:  C.  A.,  vii.) 

Uv-I-Sto'-nl-a,  s.  INamed  from  an  estate 
near  Edinburgti,  belonging  to  Patrick  Murray.] 
Hot. :  A  genus  nf  Pahns,  family  Sabalidie. 
Livistonia  inermis  and  L.  humilis  are  from 
Australia,  where  Palms  are  rare.  The  leaves 
of  L.  Jeiikinsiana,  an  Assam  sjtecies,  are  used 
for  making  hat^  and  for  thatching  houses. 

Li-TO'-ni-an,  a.  it  s.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Livonia  ; 
Lettish. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  inlmhitant  or  native  of  Livonia. 

2.  The  language  epoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Livonia. 

•  li'-vor,  a.    [Lat.]    Malignity,  malice. 

li-vral'-son,  s.  IFr.,  from  livrer  =  to  deliver.] 
A  part  <■(  a  buok  or  other  literary  composition 
printed  and  delivered  before  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

Itvre,  ».  [Fr,  from  Lnt.  (fbra  =  a  pound.] 
An  old  French  money  of  uccunt,  now  MUpir- 
seded  by  the  franc,  to  which  it  was  about 
e(pial  in  value. 

lix-iV-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  Hxivivs,  from  lixivivm, 
from  lix  =  wood-ushes ;  Fr.  lixiviel ;  Sp.  lex- 
ivluL] 

1.  Obtained  by  Ilxlvlatlon  (q.v.). 

2.  Impregnated  with  Dlknliue  salt  extracted 
from  wood-aslics. 

3.  Containing  or  consisting  of  alkaline  salt 
extracted  from  wood-imhes. 

"Hrliiiont  hr\*  lii|(rnloii«Iy  conjectured,  that  thcuo 

IcallwiU'  (onu 

MVr*J.  I.  fiUB. 


lirfrldJ  millidu  not  orct-xUt  hi  thoir  nlcalliiiU^  (oi 
In  the  iMKlli-tt  that  aliord  tliciii.' -  Aoy/«.- 


4.  Having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  al* 
kaliue  salts  extracted  from  wood-ashes. 

5.  Of  the  colour  of  lye  ;  resembling  lye. 

liac-iv'-I-ato,  lix-iv'-i-at-od,  a.  [I^t. 
lixivium.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lye  ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  alkaline  salts. 

2.  Inipregnat^'d  with  salts  extracted  from 
wood-ashes  ;  obtained  by  lixiviation. 

"The  fixed  nitre  is  of  an  alcallzate  nature,  and  p^-xr- 
ticliiatea  the  qunlltiea  belon^'tug  generally  to  tixipuue 
BJilta."— £oi//«  .■    U'orks,  i.  'SJ<J. 

llX-iv'-i-at©,  v.t.  (Lixiviate,  a.]  To  treat 
by  the  process  of  lixiviation ;  to  form  into 
lye ;  to  imi»re^uate  with  alkaline  salts  ex- 
tracted from  wood-ashes. 

liX-lV-i-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lixivium.] 
The  process  of  separating  a  soluble  from  an 
insoluble  material  by  a  washing  or  filtering 
action  ;  leaching.  Lixiviation  removes  a 
soluble  material,  which  is  the  valuable  portion, 
as  in  discharKing  a  certain  amount  of  syrup 
from  a  bone-black  filter,  by  passing  wat«r 
through  it.  The  leaching  of  ashes  is  a  familiar 
inst;inee  of  lixiviation. 

Ux-lV'-i-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  lixivieux,  from  Lat. 
lixiviuvi.]    The  same  as  Lixivial  (q.v.). 

lix-iv'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  lix  =  wood-ashes, 
lye.]  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts 
extracted  from  wood-ashes. 

"I  ma«Ie  a  lixivium  of  (air  water  and  1*11  of  worm. 
wood."—Bo!/ic. 

liz'-ard.  •  les-arde,  •  lus-arde,  •  lic- 
erte,  *lyz-ard,  s.  [o.  Fr.  ksard  (Fr. 
Itziinl),  from  Lat.  lucerta  =  &  lizard;  Sp.  & 
Port.  Uifjarto;  Ital.  lacerta.] 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  Siyig. :  The  popular  name  for  any  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Lacertidffi,  the  family  of  Lacertilia, 
wliich  contains  the  typical  Lizards,  having 
four  well-developed  limbs,  each  terminated  by 
five  tuea  of  unequal  length.  [Lacerta.] 
Tliongli  moHt  abundant  in  the  tropics,  lizards 
aro  wurld-wide  in  distribution,  except  in  very 
Cdid  countries.  They  are  common  throughout 
the  I'nited  States,  usually  of  quite  small  size. 
Aiming  the  ni<»st  remarkable  forms  are  the 
(jLtki.n;  the  largo  monitors,  which  grow  to  a 
Icn-th  of  six  feet;  the  poisonous  Mexican 
Liz-aid;  the  Hrge  Iguanas,  of  South  America; 
the  Flying  Dragon  ;  the  changeful  Chameleon, 
and  vai-ous  others.  They  are  usually  active 
animals,  agile  in  movement,  and  often  beauti- 
fully ur  protectively  colored.  The  order  is 
divided  into  21  families,  with  over  1000 species. 

(2)  I'l. :  The  family  Ijacertida  (q.v.),  and, 
in  a  wider  sense,  the  order  Lacertilia. 

2.  I'ala^nt. :  [Lacebtilia,  MosoiiAURiA,  Pbo- 

TOSAUniA,  ic.J. 

3.  Agric.  :  A  crotch  of  timber  or  a  forked 
limb,  used  as  a  sled  to  support  a  atone  being 
hauled  oifa  field  ;  a  stone-boat. 

4.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  piece  of  rope  having  one  or  more  legs 
with  thimbles,  acting  as  fair-leaders  or  for 
other  purposes. 

(2)  [TOP-OALLANT    LIZARD]. 

lizard' seeker.  ^>'. 

OriLitk.  :  8uun.tliera,  a  geuus  of  Cueulida;. 

lizard- shaped,  a.  Formed  like  or  re- 
sembling a  lizard. 

Lizard-sliapeii  Amphibia: 

Zool.  :  The  sub-order  anlamandrinee  (q.v.). 

lizard-tailed,  a.  Having  a  tail  like  a 
li/ard. 

Lizard-tailfd   }iirds : 
Ornith.  :  [.SAUiiLK.e]. 
lizard's  herb,  s. 
J)i't. :  Cvnioj-hUhuim  trilobum. 
lizard's-tail,  s. 

Hut. :  The  geims  Saurnrus  (q.v.)L 
lizard's-tongue,  s. 

But. :  The  geuu.s  Sauroglossura  (q.v.). 

Liz- ard  (2).  ».    [See  def.] 

C'-o-t. :  A  bold  headland  In  Cornwall,  twenty- 
thn-<-  mile.s  K.^.K.  of  Land's  End. 

Iiizard -Stone,  5. 

I'etrol.  iC  Coinvu  :  A  kinrl  nf  serpentine  found 
near  the  Liznrd  Point,  in  Cornwall.  It  is  u.sed 
for  chimney-pieces,  &c.     {Simmonds.) 


Ua'-ma  O-r  lya-m^)*   la'-m^    s.      [ITia 

Peruvian  name.) 

Zool.  :  Avchfnia.  glam/i,  or  Lavui  ptruavina. 
An  even-toed  ungulate  of  the  family  Camelid«. 
Habitat,  the  southern  parts  of  Pern.  It  is 
brg.'i  than  the  guanaco,  of  which  Burmeister 
couaiders  it  to  be  adeaueudaut ;  tisu&Uy  white 


sometimes  spotted  with  brown  or  black,  and 
sometimes  entirely  black.  In  size  it  is  smaller, 
and  in  ge.-ieral  fonn  lighter  than  the  camels, 
standing  about  three  feet  at  the  shoulder; 
no  dorsal  hump.  Feet  narrow,  toes  widely 
separated,  each  with  a  distinct  pad;  hairy 
covering  long  and  woolly.  The  earliest  ac- 
count of  this  animal  is  that  of  De  Zarate, 
treasurer-general  of  Fern,  in  1544,  who  cilia 
it  the  "sheep  of  Peru,"  but  notices  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  c;iniel.  The  llama  is  only 
known  iu  a  domesticated  state.  It  is  still 
used  as  a  be.ist  of  burdeu,  but  since  the  intio- 
ductiou  of  horses,  mules,  and  asse.s,  its  im- 
portance in  that  respect  has  greatly  diminished. 
2,  Palaiont.  :  Remains  of  llamas  have  been 
found  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  tiic  Kocky 
Mountains  and  in  Central  America.  Gradual 
changes  have  been  traced  from  the  ditferen- 
tiated  species  now  existing  down  througli  the 
Pliocene  to  the  early  Miocene.  Prof.  Flower, 
remarking  on  the  fact  that  none  of  these  an- 
nectant  forms  have  been  found  in  the  fussili- 
ferous  strata  of  the  Old  World,  says:  "It 
may  fairly  be  surmised  .  .  .  that  America 
was  the  original  home  of  the  Tyloi>oda,  and 
that  the  camels  passed  over  into  the  Old 
World,  i>robably  by  way  of  the  north  of  Asia, 
where  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  there 
was  formerly  a  free  way  of  commuuication 
between  the  continents." 

U^ji-,  pr^.  (Wei.  =  an  enclosure,  a  chnrcb.) 
A  common  prefix  in  i>lucc-names  in  Wale-i ;  aa, 
Z,/a)igollen,  Lianduduo,  ^c. 

Ll^-ber -is.  s.    [Wei.j 

Geog. :  A  i)lace  in  Carnarvonshire. 
LUuiberls- slates,  -'.  ;>Z. 
Gcog. :  Slates  witli  a.ssociatod  sandy  bwls, 
the  two  together  sniiR-times  3,000  feot  thick, 
found  at  Manl>ens  and  Penrhyu.  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. They  are  arranged  in  the  Longrnynd 
group  of  Cambrian  rocks.  Fossils,  two  species 
of  OKIhamia,  have  been  found. 

Xildn-dei'-lo,  s.  [Wei.  LlamieHo  Vawr  or 
Fawr.] 

Gcog.  :  A  market-town  and  parish  of  South 
Wales,  fouitecn  miles  E.N.E.  of  Carmarthen. 

Llandeilo-flags. .«.  yl- 

Geol.  :  Dark-roloun-d  nncaceous  tlags,  fl-e- 
qucntly  eidcareons.  resting  on  a  great  thick- 
ness of  shales,  generally  of  a  black  colour 
below  them,  and  these  again  on  black  car- 
bonaceous shale  of  great  tliickness,  fre.|Uently 
contjiining  snlplmti!  of  alumina,  and  soino- 
tinu-s,  (US  in  Dumfriehshire.  U-dsof  authracit*, 
resulting  probably  from  the  decomposition, 
not  of  plant«(,  but  of  grHploHi-ts,  about  forty 
sperics  of  which  have  U-eii  found  in  tlie 
Llamlcilo-llags  and  the  Arentg  beds.  [Llan* 
I»Kll.O->-OIlMATION.]  Among  lliese.  gmiitolitAM 
with  two  rows  of  cells  (Oiplugmpsus.  &e.)ai-e 
conspicuous.  AlMMit  forly-seven  Uniehiopod* 
ari'  lound,  and  of  other  mollusai  Orthoceras, 
Cyrtacems.  and  Uellerophuu.  Trilubitua 
abound 

Itlandoilo-fonnation,  :>. 

Cfol:  A  fornmtitui  of  Lower  Silurian  ago. 
As  originally  marked  out  by  Sir  liodrrlclc 
WurchiHon,  it  fell  naturally  nndortwodivislooa. 


b^.  b^;  P^t,  J6^1;  cat.  ^eU,  chorus.  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  ^em;  thin,  ^his;  sin,  a^;  ojcpeot.  Xonophon.  oyist.     ph  =  t 
-oAan.  -tlan  -  sban.      tlon,  -sion  -  shiin;  -|ion,  -^ion  =zhun.    -oious,  -tlous,  -slous-shiis.    -bio.  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^  d^ 
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Llandovery— loaf 


■n  Upper,  cmUining  the  Llandeilo- flags  (q.  v.), 
and  a  Lower,  now  called  tlie  Arenig  or  titiper- 
Btonc  group.  According  to  Prof.  R;inisay,  the 
two  ti'getlier  ate  b,300  feet  thick  in  North 
"Wales,  and  the  lavas  (which  are  felspathic 
and  i>orpl».vntie),  2,500. 

Uan-dov'-er-y,  s.    [See  df-f.] 

Georj.  :  A  tuwn  in  South  Wales,  county  of 
Carmarlhi'ii. 
Uandovery-ffroup.  s. 

Cffnl :  A  ^'H'lip  of  rncks  occurring  in  the 
hill  of  Nnctli  Grug,  near  Llandovery.  Sir 
Bodtiick  Muichison  divided  it  into  an  Upper 
and  n  Lower  Llandovery,  the  first  sometimes 
called  the  May  Hill  group.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
believes  tliat  they  eonstitute  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Silurian,  being  at  the  same  time  beds 
o\  i>ass;jge  to  the  Lower.  The  beds  of  con- 
glniiiL-rate.  &c.,  constituting  the  greater  part 
of  file  Lower  Llandovery  Rodcs,  are  from  000 
to  1.000  feet  thick. 

llau-er'-d  (11  as  ly),  s.  [Sp.,  from  lla7ios.] 
(Mie  who  lives  on  the  llanos  ol,South  America. 
7 he  ilaneios"  are  i^rincipally  the  descendants 
of  whites  and  Indians,  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  activity,  ferocity,  and  semi-barbarous 
habits. 

11a'- nos  (11  as  ly),  s.  pi  [Sp..  from  Lat. 
7>/.(mki  — level.]  Tlie  level  steppes  or  plains 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  Some 
are  barren  wastes,  others  furnish  pasture, 
and  others  again  are  covered  with  forest. 

Il6yd'-l-a,  s.  [Named  after  Edward  Lloy.I, 
ail  antniu.iry,  wlio  discovered  the  species,  in 
the  etglitcenth  century,  in  Wales.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceie,  tribe  Tulipes. 
It  has  a  scaly  bulb;  leaves,  filiform;  stem, 
leafy  ;  one  or  two  flowers.  Lloydia  scTotina  is 
found  on  the  Snowdon  range  of  hills,  but  is 
very  lure. 

Lloyd'^.  s.  [Eufrlisb.]  A  name  given  to  the 
]>Ia<e  nf  general  insurance  business,  from  that 
of  llie  proprietor  of  a  coffee-houae,  formerly 
used  h>ra  similar  purpose  in  LvnilMrd-street, 
London.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  Pope's 
Head  Alley,  where  it  was  called  New  Lloyd's^ 
and  subsequently,  in  1773,  to  some  rooms  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
tlie  interest  of  it  having  long  been  purchased 
of  I  he  then  proi-rietor,  it  has  from  that  time 
been  I'lat-ed  under  the  management  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  members.  This  institution,  now 
known  simply  as  Lloyd's,  is  devoted  entirely 
to  luaiine  insurance,  and  to  such  business  as 
Is  subsidiary  thereto,  as  the  classification  and 
regisliation  of  vessels,  &c. 

liioyd's-bond,  s. 

1.  A  fonn  of  security  de\ised  by  John 
Horatio  Lloyd,  for  enabling  corporate  bodies, 
wiiose  powers  of  boiTowiug  money  are  regu- 
hited  and  lindted  by  statute,  to  incur  greater 
pecuniary  liabilities  than  they  are  authorised 
to  do  under  their  Vtorrowing  powers.  It  con- 
sists of  an  acknowledgement  of  debt  under 
the  company's  seal,  with  a  promise  to  pay  at 
a  certain  date,  and  beai-s  a  certain  rate  of 
Intel  est. 

2.  A  form  of  agreement  authorised  by  the 
Committee  of  Lloyd's.  It  dilfei-s  from  a  i>olioy, 
inasumch  as  a  policy  is  issued  before  a  ship 
sails,  and  contains  a  promise  contingent  on 
cerlain  eventualities.  But  a  Lloyd's  Bond 
supposes  a  ship  to  have  returned,  and  to  have 
ali-eady  suffered  damage  ;  and  the  (diject  of 
the  bond  is  to  protect  shipowners  from  losses, 
as  sj^ecilied  in  the  bond. 

Lloyd's-list,  s.  A  newspaper  published 
daily  m  London,  containing  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  shipping  matters. 

Lloyd's-register,  s.  A  register  of  ships, 
British  and  foreign,  puMished  yearly.  It  con- 
tains the  names  of  all  ships,  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  classed  acconiing  to  their  quali- 
fications, as  Al,  &c.,  such  class  being  deter- 
mined by  tiie  report  of  surveyors  and  tlie 
construction,  materials,  and  state  of  repair  of 
the  vessels. 

16,  intcrj.  [A.S.  Id.]  An  exclamation  to  direct 
attention  :  see  !  behold  !  observe  1 

loa^h,  169lie,  s.     [Fr.  lodie.] 

Idithyohgy : 

1.  Sinfj. :  Cohitis  barhatnla,  the  Common 
Loai-h,  Loche,  or  Beardie,  a  malacopterygious 
British  fish  of  the  family  Aeanthopsids.  It 
is    found   also   all    over    Europe,  except  in 


Denmark  and  Scandinavia.  It  delights  in 
small,  shallow,  clear  streams,  and  awinis 
rapidly  when  disturbed  by  the  moving  of  tlie 
stone  under  which    it  secretes    itself.      The 


Loach  is  an  animal  feeder;  it  seldom  exceeds 
four  inches  in  length,  but,  spite  of  its  small 
size,  it  is  highly  prized  for  food.  C.  ttenia  is 
the  Spinous  Loach,  or  Groundling,  scarije  and 
local  in  Britain.  Dr.  Giiiither  refers  the 
Loach  to  the  genus  Neniachilus  (q.v.). 
2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  genus  Cobitis  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  group  or  sub-fumily  Cobitidina. 
Month  sun'ounded  by  six  or  more  barbels; 
dorsal  fin  short  or  of  moderate  length ;  anal 
fin  short;  scales  small,  rudimentary,  or  en- 
tirely absent ;  pharyngeal  teeth  in  a  single 
series,  in  moderate  number  ;  air-bladder  partly 
or  entirely  enclosed  in  a  bony  capsule;  pseudo- 
branchiae,  none.     {GuiUht:r.) 

load  (1),  *lode,  s.    [Load,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  lALiigttage: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  A  burden  ;  that  which  is  laid  on  or  put 
in  anything  for  conveyance  ;  that  which  is 
borne  or  carried. 

"  But  wliau  he  mUht  suche  a  tod« 
Tu  towiio  w  ith  his  nsse  cnrle."  Gower :  C.  A.,  t. 

(2)  The  amount,  weight,  or  quantity  which 
a  person  or  animal  can  carry  ;  as  much  as  can 
be  parried  at  a  time  by  a  person  or  animal,  or 
in  a  ship,  vehicle,  or  other  mode  of  convey- 
ance. 

"  Of  stre  flrat  ther  waa  laied  Trmny  r  lode." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  2.919. 

(3)  That  which  is  borne  with  difficulty ;  a 
heavy  weight  ;  a  burden. 

(4)  The  charge  of  a  firearm. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  oppresses,  hinders,  or 
grieves  ;  a  burden,  an  encumbrance,  a  weight. 

"  Our  life's  h  loml :  encumbred  with  a  charge. 
We  loDg  to  set  th"  iiii]irlsuii'cl  soul  Rt  Iiirge," 

Ilvyden  :    PttlamoM  *  Arcile,  ii,  265. 

"  (2)  A  quantity  of  food  or  drink  as  much  as 
can  be  borne. 

"  There  are  those  who  can  never  sleep.without  their 
toad,  nor  en(oy  oue  cosy  thouk'bt,  tiU  they  h.'we  laiJ 
all  their  cires  to  rest  with  a  twttle." — L'Ettrange. 

*  (3)  Weight  or  violence,  as  of  blows. 

"  Like  lion  mov'd  they  laid  on  load, 

Aiid  in.'ide  a  cruel  Qght."  Cheiy  Chase. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mack. :  Tlie  amount  of  work  done  by  an 
engine  working  up  to  its  capacity.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  duty. 

2.  MiiK  :  The  quantity  of  nine  dishes  of  ore, 
each  disli  being  about  half  a  cwt. 

loaa-iine,  5. 

Naiit. :  Thesame  as  Load  WATER-UNE(q.v.). 
load  water-line,  s. 

Navt.  :  Tlie  line  of  flotation  of  a  ship  when 
she  has  her  full  cargo  on  board. 

load  (2),  s.     [Lode.] 

load,  '  lode,  v.t.  [A.S.  klculan  =  to  lade,  to 
load  :  cogn.  with  Dut.  Utden  =  to  lade,  to  Ina.I  ; 
Icel.  Madha;  Dan.  lade;  Sw.  ladda;  Goth. 
hlath'in  ;  Ger.  he-laden  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hladan. 
Load  and  lade  are  doublets.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  place  or  set  a  load  upon  or  in  ;  to 
charge  with  a  load  ;  to  supply  with  a  load  or 
cargo. 

"  I  strii-e  all  in  valne  to  Tode  the  cart  when  it  rain- 
eth. "—(•aicoijHc  .'  To  Lotd  Grat/  tif  U'llron. 


2.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  be  a  burden,  load,  01 
weight  u^ion  ;  to  oppress. 

"  Ita  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book. 
Whose  iron  vuluuiu  loiuled  hie  huge  hiuul." 

ScoU  :    t'uionuf  Hon  Kode.-ick,  iv. 

3.  To  encumber ;  to  bestow  or  provide  for 
in  great  abundance. 

"  The  army  which  besieged  it  (cousisttug  of  CattI 
Vsii'ij  and  Matiaci)  wasalrtN-ulie  deinvrted  awny  toadm 
with  siioile*"— i'lipifc  ;  Tacitu*;  But,,  p,  lii. 

4.  To  make  heavy. 

"  In  autumn.  Jove  his  ftiry  i>ourB^ 
And  earth  ia  ioaden  v>  1th  iucess.tut  iiiiowens." 

Puj^e      Uuuicr  :  lii'til  xvL  47«. 

5.  To  make  hea\'y  by  something  added  or 
appended  :  as.  To  load  a  ship. 

ti.  To  place  a  charge  in  ;  to  charge,  as  a 
gun. 

"Ills  musketeers  had  Btill  to  learn  how  XaloaU  their 
pieces."-  Macanlity  ■  HUt.  Eng..  ch.  niv. 
7.  To  crowd,  to  fill  to  overflowing. 
"  When  loaded  cribs  their  evening  l«iniuct  yield." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  x.  iSfl. 

*  8.  To  magnetize,  by  bringing  into  contact 
with  loadstinie. 

"Great  kings  to  wars  are  pointed  fortb. 
Like  loaded  needles,  to  the  nurth." 

Pnor:  Alma,iL  2SX 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  weigh  down,  to  oppress. 

"Yes!  'twas  sublime,  but  sad,    Thelonellnns 
Loaded  thy  heart ;  tlie  desert  tire.l  thine  eyo." 
ScoU  :  Lord  nf  the  J»le.i.  Iv.  I. 

2.  To  heap  ;  to  abuse  in  excess  :  as.  To  had 
&  man  with  insults. 

H  L  To  load  dice  :  To  make  one  side  heavier 
than  the  other,  so  as  to  cause  the  die  to  fall 
with  tliat  side  downwards. 

*  2.  To  load  wine :  To  drug,  adulterate,  o> 
hocus  wine. 

load'-er,  s.  [Eng.  load;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  loads  :  specif-,  a  machine  attached 
to  a  waggon,  as  a  hay-loader  or  stone-loader. 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  an  endless  travelling 
ai'ron  on  a  truck,  trailing  behind  the  waggon 
and  carrying  up  the  hay  collected  by  a  rake. 

"  The  Frenchman  did  it  out  of  covetuusness,  that  so 
two  londers  might  tjriug  double  gnat  to  UiJi  miU.'- 
yullrr :  iyort-<ies ;  Cornwall. 

Idad'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Load,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par   £  particip.  adj. :    (Sor 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  a  load  or  burden  inn*- 
upon  anything  for  conveyance. 

2.  A  load,  a  burden. 

"  Look  to  the  tragic  loading  of  thla  bed." 

Shakeip. :  OChello.  T.  1 

loading-funnel,  s.  One  for  charging 
mortars  with  b.'use  powder. 

loading-hanuner,  s.     One  for  loading 

rifles. 

'  load'-man-age  (age  as  ig),  •  lode- 
man-age,  s.  [Loadsman.J  Tlie  skill  or 
science  ol  a  i-ilot ;  pilotage. 

"With  waives  nor  uo  rockes  rage. 
So  hapijy  is  their  fodeintinu-ji:" 

Ch.iucer:  A  tiailad;   Women, 

*  loads-man,  *  lodes-man,  s.  [A.S.  lad- 
man  =  a  leader,  from  lad  =  course.]  One 
who  leads  the  way  ;  a  pilot. 

"  Had  need  of  ladeainen  or  vltaile." 

Chiiuiser  :  Lejend  of  Bi/jsiphile  *  .Vedea. 

load-Star,  lode-star,  * lode-sterre.  s. 

(Icel.  icUlkar-stjerna,  fioin  letdhiir,  genit.  of 
Uidh  ~  a  way,  and  stjarna  =  a  star;  Sw. 
led-stjema ;  Ger.  leit-stern.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  star  wliich  serves  to  lead  or 
guide  ;  specif.,  the  pole-star. 

"  Now  the  pylote  can  no  foadstarre  see." 

Speiucr :  VirgiVt  Onat. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  guides  or  attracts. 

"Your  eyes  are  lodestars' 
ShaJiKfp. :  Midsummer  .\  ijJu't  Dream,  L  1. 

load-stone,  lode-stone,  s.  [A.S.  Iddu,  Idd 
=  course,  coiidncf,  and  Eng.  stone.} 

Min.  :  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Fe:)04.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  nature.  It  constitutes  a 
natural  magnet. 

"  The  power  to  draw  to  Itself,  like  the  loadttont. 
Whatsoever  it  tonchts  " 

Lo'i^/ellow :  MUei  Staiuiish.  vL 

loaf.  *loi;  *loof,  s.  [A.S.  hi/if:  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hleifr;  Gotli.  hlai/s,  hUdbs;  Ger.  laib  ; 
U.  H.  Ger.  Icip;  Huss.  khlieb  =  bread;  Lith. 
kleiias;  Lett,  ktaipas.] 

1.  A  mass  or  lump  :  specif.,  a  shaped  mass 
of  bread  in  the  dough  sliape  or  baked. 

2.  A  conical  mass  of  moulded  sugar. 


fbte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  mil,  te-ther ;  wo,  wet,  here.  camoU  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pot» 
or.  wore,  wplf^  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unito,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  o ;  ev  =  a.     au  =  kv. 


ey  = 


loaf— lob 
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loa>f-sug;ar,  s.  tSiiyar  relineU  and  moulded 
Into  )i  loul"  or  cniiical  shape. 

loaf,  u.i.  Jt  (.    (Etyin.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  lounge  or  idle  alwut ;  to 
idle  oii^'a  time  away. 

•■Gll»y  emiKmnt^  who  perpetually  U>^  t*bont  ciu 
the  ouUkirU.  — ArtftoAm  :  Aiberia  wi  Sumpe,  cli.  xx. 

B.  Trans. :  To  spend  or  pass  idly :  as,  To 
loaf  oiiu's  time  away. 

I6af'-er,  s.  (Ens-  ioa/t  v.  ;  -er.]  One  wlio 
li'Uii^ts  or  idk-s  al'out ;  one  who  is  too  lazy  to 
work  for  a  livelihood,  but  lives  by  sponging 
on  others,  or  similar  lazy  practices  ;  an  idler, 
a  lazy  fellow. 

"The  lo't,fer  In  uioleskln  otood  ftt  iwime  little  dla- 
tAUcc."— £'«<■*■  Adi'eiUtiret  o/  a  Phaetun,  cb.  xvlii- 

loam,  s.  (A.S.  Mm;  Dut.  Uem;  H.Ger.  lehm,; 
L.Ger.  (fin;  cogti.  with  Eng.  livie  and  Lat. 
limua  =  mud.l 

1.  Qrd.  Lang. :  Alluvial  soil,  consisting  of 
Band  and  clay  soil  in  considerable  quantity. 
If  one  or  tlie  other  largely  piepouderates,  the 
soil  ceases  to  be  loam. 

'■  If  thy  struui*  l-itm  superfluous  wet  retain, 
Lead  tlirougu  tby  JlelJa  the  3ul'-crmiieoU3  dratn." 
l>coC  :  AintLUeait  Ecl'-gnes.  2. 

2.  Founding :  A  mixture  which  essentially 
consists  of  sand  and  clay.  Die  foiincr  largely 
predominating,  with  a  certain  qu.intity  of 
horse-dung  added,  or  soniii  equivalent  fur  the 
same,  such  as  cli«ii>i"ed  straw,  s;uv-dust.  cow- 
hair,  &c.  Beds  of  ht;tm  arc  sonictinn  s  found 
of  nearly  suitable  composilion,  but  it  is  more 
commonly  made  up  by  bloiding  difTerfnt 
soils  of  sand,  clay,  &c.,  in  a  mill  resembling 
a  pug-mill.  In  moulding,  it  is  always  used 
quite  wet,  like  phister,  but  is  di-icd  perfectly 
before  pounng.  Its  char.iclenstics  must  be 
plasticity  while  wet,  strength  and  soliilily 
when  dry,  pervioiisness  to  the  air  ft'oni  the 
mould,  and  the  ]iower  to  resist  the  high  Vsni- 
peratiire  of  the  meUil.  It  is  employed  for 
large  work  in  I'oth  brass  and  iron,  obviating 
the  use  of  a  pattern.    IMol'LD,  Loam-work.J 

^  VluviatlUham:  [Loess].    (Xj/eH.) 
loam-beater,  s, 

h'livnding :  The  rammer  of  a  moulder,  used 
tn  compacting  the  loam  around  the  jtattern. 

loam-oake,  s.  A  disc  of  loam  which 
covers  in  the  ni'-nld  in  loam-work  casting, 
and  which  is  j-erforated  with  holes  for  the 
entry  of  the  metal  and  the  escape  of  the  air. 

loam -moulding,  s.  Making  a  mould  by 
tempK'ts. 

loam -plate,  a. 

Founding:  One  of  the  flat  oast-iron  rings 
or  plates  used  in  loam-moulding,  upon  which 
the  uowel  or  the  coihj  rests,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

loam-work,  s.  A  method  of  making 
moulds  for  large  hoUow  ca-ilings,  such  as 
cisterns,  tanks,  steam-engine  cylinders,  and 
kettles  of  large  size,  &e.  Instead  of  making 
a  pattern  of  the  object,  the  nowel  and  cope 
are  built  up  of  bricks  and  covered  with  loam, 
which  is  shaped  by  a  tcmidet.  The  parts  are 
afterwards  bronglit  into  the  required  juxt;i- 
pnaition  in  a  pit,  surroumled  by  i>ackcd  sand, 
and  then  the  metitl  is  run  in. 

16am,  v.t.  [Loam,  «.]  To  cover  over  with 
loam  ;  to  clay. 

"The  Joint  eiidi  nnd  glrdt-n  which  he  lu  the  walla, 
miint  bu  liMtnitU  tdl  iiviT,  to  prt'Hcrvfl  them  fri>iii  tha 
corroding  (>(  the  luortur. "— J/ojroii :  MvclmuU'ul  Hxir. 

loam'-jl',  «.  (Eng.  Inam;  -?/.]  Consisting  of 
loam  ;  of  tlio  naturo  of  loam  ;  resembling 
loam ;  nnirly. 

"  ria»hcd  ni-iitljf.  and  woured  with  driven  otftkei 
I»ccp  hi  tho/oam^  Uiiik."    CowiJtr :  Tatk,\v.i3i. 

loan,  '  lone,  ».  (A.S.  "  /dn,  Icen  ;  cogn.  with 
l»ut.  U-rn  -  a  grant,  a  hef;  led.  Idii  =  a  loan  ; 
Ma  r:  a  fief;  Iian.  laan^a.  hmu;  Sw.  i&n ; 
Goth  Uhn,  lehen  =  a  lief ;  O.  H.  Ger,  Uhan  = 
somcthuig  granted.! 

1.  The  act  of  lending  or  granting  the  use  of 
anything  temi>orarlly  to  another,  on  the  ex- 
press or  implied  condition  that  it  or  its  eitui- 
valent  in  kind  shall  lie  returned. 

2.  That  which  is  lent;  especially,  a  sum  of 
money  lent  at  inlereat. 

•"nin  Ij"T*1  I'lve  thi'*  iit<Ht  of  thin  woninn  for  the 
loan  which  In  lout  tu  tliu  L»r4."— 1  S'tmurl  11.  uu, 

3.  Permission  to  make  use  of:  as,  a  loan  of 
credit 

^  GrntiiWnts  Inan  or  mmmnfJnte  : 

Law  :  Thf  (jratuHous  loan  of  an  article  to  a 


lH^rrt)WiT  for  his  own  use,  to  be  used  accord- 
ing to  the  lemier's  intention,  and  returned  at 
the  pn)per  time  and  iu  proper  coudition. 

loan  office,  s. 

1.  A  public  office  whose  loans  are  arranged 
for  the  public,  tiie  accounts  of  the  leaders 
kejit,  and  the  interest  paid  to  them. 

2.  An  office  where  money  is  lent  on  goods 
or  other  security  ;  a  pawnbroker's  office. 

loan-society,  *.  A  society  or  associa- 
tion tst;iblislnjd  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
money  on  loan  to  the  working  classes,  to  be 
repaid  with  interest  by  instalments. 

loan-word,  s.    (For  def.,  see  extract). 

■'  /,u,in-wofdjiiircconiiii.'U  to  all  dialects.  No  people 
CRTt  hnve  nt-ar  neii;hboiini  without  receivtug  some- 
thing  from  them  iu  the  Bhapu  of  inveutious,  iiroducts. 
ur  Miciiil  iuittilutlonn.  ftiiU  these,  tduiost  lutvitably. 
are  ath-nted  under  their  (-riitni  uaiu'-s.  Tho  French 
have  tAKen  'meetlnif '  luid  "turf  fioni  us.  togi'thtr 
wth  the  klea't  which  they  iWiiot«.  We  have  had  ni 
rfturii  '  naive'  mid  '  verve." —ifa|f«.'  Comparative 
PhUutogy.  ch.  v. 

loan  (2).  lone  (2),  loan'-ing,  «.    [Lane.] 

1,  An  opening  between  tields  of  corn,  or 
leading  to  the  liomestead,  and  left  unculti- 
\ated  lor  the  purpose  of  driving  cattle  out 
and  home. 

2,  A  lane ;  a  narrow  road  between  hedges 
or  walls. 

"The  niftson-lada  that  built  the  laug  dike  that  gaea 
down  the  loaning."— Scott :  Aulivuars/,  ch.  iv. 

3,  A  green  sward  on  which  cows  are  milked. 

t  loan,  v.t.  &  i.    [Loan,  s.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  lend. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lend  money. 

'  16an'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  loaji,  v. ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  Van  be  lent. 

"  16an'-m6n-gcr.  s.  [Eng.  han.  and  tnoiigcr.] 
A  (h'aler  in  loans  ;  one  who  arranges  or  nego- 
tiates loans. 

lo'-a-sa,  s.  [Named  by  Adanson,  who  did 
not  exjilain  the  reason  why.] 

r.ot. :  The  ty])ical  genus  of  the  order  Loasa- 
ceae.  Tlie  stigina  is  trilid,  the  capsules  open 
by  three  valves  at  their  summits.  The  species 
are  found  in  Chili  and  Peru. 

15_a-8a'-9e-fi9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ?oas(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Loasads.  An  order  of  epigynous  exo- 
gf-ns,  alliance  Cactales.  It  consists  of  herba- 
ceous, hisj.id  plants,  with  pungent  hairs,  leaves 
opposite  or  alternate,  without  stipules,  olten 
divided  ;  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered  ; 
calyx  su])erior,  four  to  live-partite,  persistent ; 
petals  live  or  ten  in  two  rows,  olten  hooded  ; 
stamens  indefinite  in  number,  in  several  rows; 
ovary,  infeiior,  one-celled,  with  seven  jiarietal 
placenta',  or  with  one  iu  the  centre;  style, 
one  ;  stigmas,  one  or  more  ;  fruit,  capsular  or 
succulent ;  inferior,  one-celled.  Fifteen  genera 
are  known,  and  al»out  seventy  species,  all 
from  America.    (LiudUy.) 

lo'-a-Slid^,  s.  jil.  [Mod.  Lat.  loas(a) ;  Eng.  pi. 
suit  -tiii^-l 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Loasaceie  (q.v.). 

lo-a'-se-se,  s.  pi.      [fttod.  Lat.   loasia);    Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -co;.] 
Hot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Loasaceee. 

loath,  •  loth,  a.  {A.S.  Idilk  =  hateful ;  cogn. 
with  Icel,  Ividlir^  loathed,  disliked  ;  iJan.  Ud 
=  loathsome  ;  Sw.  kd ;  (J.  H.  Ger.  kit.] 

*  1.  Odious,  loathsome,  unpleasant,  dis- 
gusting. 

"  Uh  was  Mm  lofh."  Owl  rf  Mghtinyate,  1,088. 

2.  Unwilling,  averse,  reluctant;  filled  with 
aversion. 

"Tho  day.  ni  thou  ■ee«t.  Ib  very  far  Bi>eut.  and  wo 
nru  Imith  to-itlvht  to  go  ouy  farther." —iuHjran.-  Pit- 
giim't  Profffvu,  I'L  11. 

loatho.    '  lothe,    v.t.  k  i.      [A.S.   Iddhian  ; 
l-x\.  leiiiha  ,'i).  H.  Ger.  leuUn.\ 
A.  Trnnsitive: 

\.  To  frel  disgust  at;  to  bo  disgusted  at  or 
with  ;  t(t  abhor  ;  especially,  to  feel  nausea  or 
au  extreme  aversion  to  food. 

"  Hy  Idlo  groy hound  loath»t  hli  AhkL* 

Scott :  i.ttfiti  nf  th*  Lak«,  tL  S4. 

2.  To  dislike  gn-nlly  ;  to  hate. 

"Tha  Whlit«  loathed  It  an  •rrvllo:  tht  JaooMtcJi 
hta'/irii  It  IU  ruvululioiiary."— Jiffu-uiilay:  OUt.  Uni/., 
(ill.  rlx. 


■  3.  To  cause  to  feel  disgust  ;  to  Jis^-ist. 
••It  may  loatht  the  »enn;  of  every  luaii." 

B,  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  create  disgust ;  to  disgust, 

2.  To  feel  nausea,  disgust,  or  abhorrence 
to  hate,  to  abhor. 

■•The  Egjptian*  Bliall  loth*  to  drink  of  the  water."— 
&todu4  vil.  IS. 

loath -er,   s.    [Kng.  loathie);  -er.]    One  who 

lo/ithes. 

•  loath'-ful,  •  lotho-ftOl,  •  loth-ftill,  «. 

[Eng.  UhjUIi,  and/«i(0.] 

1.  Full  of  loathing  ;  abhorring,  hating. 

"  Which  when  he  did  with  lothfail  cyea  bcboUl." 
Spfnter:  Mother  llubberdt  TaU 

2.  Abominable,  loathsome,  hatcftil,  dis- 
gusting. 

"And  litthefvUt  lilIeneBB  he  doth  detent. 

Spemrr:  JioOttr  Uubbrrdt  TaU. 

loath'-ing.  Moth -Inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $. 

[LoATHK.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  piir.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  or  state  of  feeling 
lisgust,  aversion,  or  abhorrence ;  disgust, 
detestation. 

"The  mutual  tear  and  loathing  of  the  huntile  racea." 
—Macaulag :  Hut.  £ng.,  ch.  xiL 

loath'- ing - 1^,  adv.  [Eng.  loathing;  -ly.] 
with  loathing,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

•  loath -li-ness, "  lothe-ly  nes.  s.    [Eng. 

lontfihj;  -ncss.]     Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
loathly  ;  hiatlisoineness. 

"The  defonnytie  and  loth-^tyntu  of  vice."— Sir  T 
Elyot:  Qooerttour,  hk.  ill.,  cIl  xxlv. 

loath  ly,  *  loth-Uch,  *  lod-U.  •  loth-li. 

*  I'adh-lichc,    a.    ii    adv.      [A.S.    Itiuihlic; 
O.  11.  Ger.  leidii<:h€r.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Creating  or  causing  loathing 
Dr  disgust ;  loathsome,  disgusting. 

"  lu  chamber  hroodlug  like  a  loathtj/  toad.' 

Thonuo»  :  Cattle  of  lndtilew»,  L  <L 

*  B.  .^  s  adverb : 

1.  Unwillingly  ;  with  loathness. 

2.  In  a  loathsome  manner;  lilthily,  dis- 
gustingly. 

3.  With  abhorrence. 

■•If  Bhelofltit. 
Or  nmde  a  v\i\.  of  It.  my  (ntlnr's  eye 
Should  hold  her  foofWy."        ahuhcut. :  Othrlto,  lit  ^ 

loath- ness,  "  loth -nes,  s.  [Eng.  loath; 
-iiess.]  The  quality  or  .sUto  of  being  loath; 
uu willingness,  reluctance. 

"The  toathne**  to  depart  wotlld  grow." 

SnaluatK  :  Cgmb^ine,  1.  L 

loath-some,  *  loth-some,  *  loth-sum, 
"  ivloth-some,  u.     [tin^-.  lonthii)  ;  -sonu.] 

1.  Causing  loathing  or  disgust ;  disgusting, 
abominable. 

"  As  loathsome  to  thrMlf  •■  t^  mankind." 

tliffon :  A  :ilutcA 

2.  Odiou.i,  detestable. 

••  Modro  Ib  fto  u<lulhiome  and  ahhomlnnhlr." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1»,0Ml 

3.  Causing  nausea. 

"  Rhuharh  .  .  .  being  not  flatuooB  nor  fwifAwm*"— 
Dacon:  .V-i/.  Uitt..  i  U. 

*  4.  Feeling  nausea  :  aPTocted  with  nausea. 

t  16ath'-s6me-ness,   '  lothsum  nceso, 

*  loih-SOm-neS,  «.     [K"g-  to<.ttlu--.nii-'  ;  -ucas.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  l>eing  loathsome. 

"Wearied  with  the  loutlu<>mrnfst  of  the  preaAal 
govenimeiiL"— Woiaii/twi  .   JliH.  Scotland  (an   ua). 

t  Idafh-aome-li^,    '  loth-som-ly,    adv. 

[Lng.  loatliiomc  ;  -ly.]    In  a  loathsome  manner 
so  as  to  excite  loathing  or  disgust. 

••Tho  hloudle  goie  uid  iwlBon  (Iru)i|)lug  loihtomln.'' 

'  loa^h'-^.  '  loth-y,  a.     (Eng.  loathie) ;  ^.J 

LoathsMiiie. 

•■  with  lofhy  chere  Kml  ThebuB fan  tkehohl." 

fncrriaitte  AutUori:  Jt.  T.  Viitroi  OtaOL 

'  loave^  «.  pf.    [UiAF, ».] 

lob,   s,     [Wcl.   Uob  =  ft   dolt,   a  blockhutLI 
[LuuDEtt.] 
L  Ordinam  Lauguao'' : 
\.  A  heavy,  dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a  block- 
head. 

•■  Paivwell.  thou  ro&  of  Biilrlt*.  Ill  b«wi>ne." 

.fhfikvsf.  :  MuUummer  A'tght'i  Dreatn,  IL  L 

2.  Anything  thick  and  heavy. 

3,  A  hibwortn. 

"  Fi.r  tho  Iruut.  tho  dew  wonii.  whirh  Bome  alBO  tmll 
the  fib  wnrni.  and  the  hraiidllnv.  ant  the  Bhlrt''— 
M  (ird'tt;  Anglrr. 


b6il,  b6^:  p6at,  l<Si>rI:  cat  90U.  ohorns,  9hln,  bonvh;  go.  fcom;  thin,  %iaa;  •In,  af ;  expoot,  ^onophon,  e^st.     in«. 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shon.    -tlon,    slon  =  sIifiu;  -tlon.  -slon  ^  shiin.    -Uons,  -sloua.  -olona  «>  Bhas.    -Wo,  -dlo.  to.  ^  b,l,  deL 
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lob— loblolly 


n.  Cricket :  A  slow  ball,  sent  in  with  a  low 
delivery  bowled  underhand,  and  fiilling  heavily 
after  a  much  curved  tnijectory.  It  is  more 
successful  upon  soft  than  upon  hard  wickets. 
[Plop.1 

*  lob-dottcrel,  s.    a  loutish  fool. 

"GrLiutheaJ.  guat-ehappera.  lob-dotterels,  gapiug 
changelinys.  —Crqtihart :  Rabelais,  bk.  L.  ch.  xxv, 

*  lob-like,  a.    Clmrasy,  loutish. 

'lob,  v.t.     [Lob,  S.I 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  droop;  to  let  fall  in  a 
slovenly  or  lazy  manner;  to  hang  down. 

"Tlip  liorHeiiien  »it  likp  fixed  cjuulleatlckB. 
Willi  (.jivli-at-nes  in  tlieir  Iwiul :  ami  their  jKHirJRdea 
tvb  "lu"  II  llieii'  heads,"     Sfuikeip. :  Benry  V..  iv,  2, 

2.  Cricket :  To  bowl  a  ball  like  a  lob  :  as, 
To  lob  a  ball  into  the  air. 

Id-bar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobaris,  from  lobus.] 
[Lobe.]  Of  orbel.ingiiig  ti^alnbe  of  anyorgaii 
of  tlif  body.  (Used  cliiefly  of  man,  but  also 
of  the  inferior  animals.) 

lobar-emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  Emphysema  affecting  a  whole  lobe 
of  the  lungs,  as  distinguished  from  lobular 
emphysema  (q.v.).    (Dr.  Waters.) 

lobar-pneumonia,  s. 

Pathol. :  Pneumonia,  affecting  a  lobe  of  the 
lungs, 

Id-bar' -ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Idbariia)  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  the  lichen, 
Loharia  adnata. 

lobaric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci7H]g05,  a  colourless  resinoid  acid 
extracted  from  the  lichen,  Loharia  adusta^ 
It  crystfiUizes  in  tliin  plates,  and  resembles  a 
crystalline  resin  in  many  of  its  properties, 
and  in  its  degree  of  solubility  in  different 
menstrua.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  is  colour- 
less, but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
rose-Ted,  and  diies  up  to  an  amorphous  violet 
brown  mass,  resembling  in  tint  the  thallua  of 
the  lichen  which  yields  it. 

la-ba'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  lobatus 
=  lobed'.J 

Zool. :  A  suborder  of  Hydrozoa,  order  Cteno- 
phora. 

«6'-bate,  16  -bat-ed,  lobed,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lobatus  =  divided  into  .segment^.] 

Dot.  :  Partly  divided  into  a  determinate 
number  of  segments.  Thus,  a  leaf  may  be 
bildbate  =  two-lobed,  trilobed  =  three-lobed, 
and  jialniate-lobed  =  tive-lobed,  like  the  human 
.hand. 

lO'-bate-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  lobate;  -ly.] 
Hot.  :  Su  as  to  form  lobes. 
lobately-crenated,  a. 

Sot. :  Having  denatures,  or  indentations,  so 
deep  as  to  constitute  a  series  of  small  lobes. 

lob'-bing,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Mctall  :  [Cobbing.  C.  2]. 

*l$b''bista,  a.     [Eng.  lob;  -ish.l    Loutish. 

"  Their  lobbith  guard."— Si lirjey ;  A  rcadia,  p,  430. 

lob' -by,  s.  [Low  Lat.  lohia,  labium  =  a  por- 
tico, a  gallery,  from  M,  H.  Ger.  loube  =  an 
arbour  ;  Ger.  laube  =  a  bower,  fiom  M.  H.  Ger. 
lovb,  loup ;  O.  H.  Ger.  laup ;  Ger.  Zoub  =:  a 
leaf.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  inclosed  space  surrounding  or  com- 
municating with  one  or  more  a]'artments  ;  a 
small  house  or  waiting-room  ;  the  entrance 
into  a  princii>al  apartment  when  there  is  a 
considerable  space  between  this  apartment 
and  a  jiortico  or  vestibule.    (Gunlt) 

"His  lobbies  fill  with  ■tenflance." 

Shakesp.  :  Ttmon  uf  Athens.  1.  1. 

2.  That  part  of  a  hall  of  a  legislative  as- 
Beuibly  not  appropriated  to  official  business. 

"He  haunted  the  public  offices  aud  the  lobbies  o( 
the  Houses  of  PatUaiueuL" — ^acaula;/ :  Sisl.  Kng., 
ch,  xviii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  A  space  for  cattle,  inclosed  by 
hedge.s,  trees,  or  other  fencing. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  an 
apartment  close  before  the  captain's  cabin. 

lobby-member,  s.  A  person  who  fre- 
quents the  lobbies  of  a  legiskitive  assembly  ; 
a  lobbyist. 


lob' -by,  v.t.  &  t.     [Lobby,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  frequent  the  lobby  of  a 
legislative  assembly  for  the  jmrposeof  address- 
ing members  with  a  view  to  influence  their 
votes  ;  to  solicit  the  votes  of  members. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  address  or  solicit,  as  the  members  of 
a  legislative  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing their  votes  in  favour  of  or  against 
some  measure. 

2.  To  carry  through  a  house  of  legislation, 
as  a  measure  or  bill,  by  addressing  nr  solicit- 
ing the  votes  of  members  in  favour  of  such 
measure  or  bill. 

I6b'-by-ist,  s.  [Eng.  lobby;  -ist.]  One  who 
frequents  the  lobbies  of  a  legislative  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  or  influencing  the 
votes  of  members  ;  a  lobby-member. 

"She  is  the  wife  of  a  noted  lobbyixt  who  died  about 
two  years  ago. " — Democracy,  ch.  vt, 

Idb'-COCk,  s.  [Lob,  s.]  A  stupid,  dull, 
sluggish  person  ;  a  lob,  a  lubber. 

lobe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  lobus,  from  Gr, 
Ao^d«  (lohos)  =  a  lobe  uf  the  ear  or  liver ; 
cogu.  with  Eng.  lap  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  projection  or  division,  es- 
pecially one  of  a  rounded  form. 

IL   Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  Any  rounded  and  projeeting  part 
of  an  organ ;  thus,  the  li\er  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  lobes,  a  right  and  a  left,  and  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  are  three 
secondary  lobes  or  lobules— namely,  the  lolw 
of  Spigelius,  the  caudate  or  tailed  lobe,  and 
the  square  lobe.  There  are  five  lobes  in  tlie 
cerebrum— viz.,  the  frontal,  the  parietal,  the 
occipital,  the  tempero-sphenoidal,  and  the 
centnU  lobes.  Others  are  in  the  cerebellum. 
There  are  lobes  also  of  the  lungs.  (jQuain.) 
[Lobule.] 

"  The  heart  lies  on  the  left  side ;  a  lobe  of  the  ImigB 
OD  the  right." — Palcy -.  .Vutural  Theulogy.  ch.  xi. 

2.  Bot. :  A  division  more  or  less  rounded. 

"Wheu  these  luvrts  are  touched  by  the  leffB  of  flies, 
the  two  tobes  of  tne  leaf  iiistautly  spring  up."— SmcWie . 
Philosophy  of  N(tL  Hint.,  L  5. 

3.  Mach. :  The  larger  and  most  prominent 
or  projecting  part  of  a  cam-wheel. 

lobe-berry,  5. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Coccolaba. 


A   lobe-footed   bird; 


lobe -foot,   s. 

lobiped. 

lobe-footed,  a.  Having  the  toes  lobate, 
or  bordered  with  membranes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  grebes.    , 

lobe-plate,  s.  A  strong  piece  of  cast-iron 
laid  upon  the  keelson,  ic,  to  suppcjrt  the 
parts  of  a  marine  steam-engine.  A  sole-plate; 
a  foundation-plate. 

lobed.  a.  [Eng.  lob{e);  -ed.]  The  same  as 
Lobate  (q.v.). 

Id-bel'-a-crin,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobeI(ia);  Lat. 
oct'r,  fern.  acr{is)  =  sharp,  aud  Eng.  suff.   -in 

(CAfTR.).] 

Chem. :  An  acrid  substance  found  in  Lobelia 
injlata  (Indian  tobacco),  and  to  which  the  herb 
owes  its  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  warty  tufts 
of  a  brownish  colour,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water, 
and.  when  treated  with  alkalis  or  acids,  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  and  lobelic  acid. 

lo-be'-le-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lobelia);  Lat. 

fern.  pi.  a'lj.  suff.  -ea'.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Lobeli- 
aceiE  (q.v.). 

16be'-let,  s.    [Eng,  lobe;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
Bot. :  A  little  lobe. 

ld-be'~li-a,  5.  (Named  after  Matthias  Label, 
physician* and  botanist  to  James  I.  He  died 
in  London,  a.d.  1616.] 

I4  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Lobeliacese  (q.v.).  The  calyx  is  irregular, 
two-lipped,  cleft  longitu'linally  on  the  upper 
sides,  the  upper  lip  smaller  and  erect,  the  lower 
spreading;  three  cleft;  the  anthers  united,  the 
two  lower  ones  bearded  at  the  apex;  capside 
two  or  three-celled,  the  upper  part  free,  twu- 
valved  loculicidal.  Tlie  genus  includes  many 
beautiful  garden  flowers,  such  as  the  brilliant 
Cardinal  Flowers.  The  Indian  Tobacco,  of  the 
United  States  {L.  injlata)^  is  a  species. 


2.  Pharm.  :  Lobelia  urens  blisters  the  skin, 
L.  cardinalis  is  acrid,  and  is  considered  an- 
thelmintic, L.  iiijtaia  is  a  powerful  emeti'':, 
BUduritic,  and  expectorant.  The  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  L.  nicotina^ folia,  an  Indian  species, 
is  used  by  the  natives  as  an  antispasmodic, 
the  dry  herb  when  handled  irritiites  the  throat 
and  nostrils  like  tobacco.  The  flnweritig  herb 
of  L.  injlata  (Indian  tobacco),  indigenous  to 
the  United  States,  is  used  in  British  practice. 
The  medicinal  I'reparatittns  of  it  are  two— the 
Tincture  aud  the  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Lobelia. 
In  small  doses  Lobelia  is  expectorant  and  di- 
aphoretic ;  in  large  ones,  emetic  or  cathartic. 
It  has  been  used  in  spasmodic  asthma,  aud  in 
dyspuica,  &c.,  as  a  diuretic.     [l.J 

16-be-li-a'- 96  - sa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
lobeli{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea:] 

Bot. :  Lnheliads ;  an  order  of  epigj-nous 
ex-'gens,  alliance  Campanales.  It  consists  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  milky  juice,  alternate 
leaves  without  stipules  ;  the  calyx  five-lobt-d 
or  entire ;  corolla  monopctalous,  irrc^gular, 
five-lobed  or  deeply  five-cleft;  stimens  five, 
anthers  cohering  in  a  tube  ;  ovary,  inferior,  one 
to  three-celled  ;  seeds,  very  numerous,  parieUd 
or  attached  to  the  axis  ;  style,  simple  ;  stignut, 
surrounded  by  a  cup-like  fringe ;  fruit,  cap- 
sular, one  to  three-celled ;  many-seedetl,  de- 
hiscing at  the  apex.  Found  in  semitrtqiical 
and  temperate  climates.  The  acridity  of  their 
milk  makes  theni  suspicious.  About  275 
species  are  known.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
makes  the  Lobeliaceae  a  sub-order  of  Cam- 
panulacepe.  The  order  is  divided  into  three 
tribes,  Clintanete,  Lobeleae,  and  Dulisseae. 

16-bel'-i-ad^,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobeliia); 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -culs.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Lobehaceae  (q.v.). 

Id-be'-lic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  loheHia) ;  Eng.  suflE, 
•ic]  Derived  fmm  or  characteristic  of  the 
genus  Lobelia  (q.v.). 

lobelic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  non-volatile  acid  existing  in  the 
decoction  of  Lobelia  injlata^  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  in  many  of  its  re- 
actions resembles  gallic  acid.  It  yields  a 
soluble  salt  with  barium  oxide,  but  its  lead 
salt  is  insoluble  in  water. 

lo'-be-lin,  lo'-be-line,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c 
lobel(iu);  -in,  -itic  {Ckcin.).] 

Ck€m. :  An  oily  alkaloid  obtained  from  Lobe- 
lia injlata.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  aud  ether, 
and  acts  as  a  narcotic  when  taken  internally. 

Id'-bi-Ole,  5.     [Dimin.  of  Eng.  lobe.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  small  lobes  into  which  the 
thallus  of  some  licheus  is  divided. 

lob'-i-ped,  s.     [LoBiPES.] 

Zool. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  family  Lobi- 
pedidse  (q.v.)  ;  a  lobe-foot. 

* lob-i-ped'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobipes, 
genit.  lubij)ed{is) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 
Ornith. :  A  family  of  wading  birds,  having 
the  anterior  toes  lobed  or  semi-palmated. 
By  many  naturalists  this  family  is  merged  iu 
Scolopacids. 

l6b'-i-pe§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobiis  (genit.  lobi)  = 
a  lobe,  and  Lat.  pes  =  foot.] 

Ornith. :  Cuvier'sname  for  a  genus  of  waders. 
It  is  the  same  as  Phalaropus  of  Vieillot. 
[Phalaropus.] 

I6b'-l6l-l3?',  s.    [Lollipop.] 

1.  Water-gruel  or  spoon-meat. 

2.  A  sweet. 
lobloUy-bay,  s. 

Bot. :  Gordonia  Lasianthus,  an  elegant  ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree,  from  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  Its  baik  is  sometimes 
used  in  tanning. 

loblolly-boy,  s. 

Kaitt.  :  A  boy  who  attends  on  the  surgeon 
of  a  vessel,  to  compound  the  medicines,  and 
otherwise  assist  him  in  his  duties. 

"  I  wM  known  hy  the  name  of  lobloUy'boy."—Sinol- 
let :  Jioilerick  /ianUorn,  ch.  XJtviL 

loblolly-pine,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pinu^  Tieda. 

loblolly-sweetwood,  s. 
Bot. :  Sciadophyllum  Jacquinii. 


1 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,     w,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    4U  =  kw. 


lobodon— locality 
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loblolly-tree,  s. 

Jint. :  Varro)iia  alha,  a  tree  of  the  order  Cor- 
diiufn-.  firowiii^'  in  the  West  Indies.  Tlie 
fruit  is  suriietiiiifa  eaten. 

lobloUy-wood.  s. 

B»t.:  (l)The  wn.xi  of  Cupania  gUibra ;  (2) 
tliat  of  I'isania  cordata. 

iSb'-o-don.  *.    [Gr.  Xo^d?  (lobos)  =  a  lobe,  and 
oioi'C    (fuiovs),    genit.    o66inoi    (odontos)  =  a 

tooth.] 

Zool. ;  A  genus  of  Phocida^.  Lobodon  carcin- 
ophaga  is  tlie  Crab-eiiting  Seal,  or  Saw-t<><itli 
Sterrinck,  of  Owen.  It  inhabits  the  Antarctic 
Ocean. 

16'-bd-xte,  s.      [Named  after  Chevalier  Lobo 

daSilveira;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  loboit.] 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Vesuvianite  (q.v.). 

lo-bo'-sa,  s.  7)/.     [Neut.    pi.    of   Mod.    Lat. 

loliosiiit  ~  lobed] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Rhizopoda,  consisting 
of  genera  with  a  lobe  or  pseudopod.  They  are 
divided  into  Naked  (i.«..  sheli-Iess)  and  Shelled 
Lobosa. 

lob-os'-to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  XojSo?  (/060s)  =  a  lobe, 
and  {TTofjia  (stoma)  =  a  nmutli.] 

Xooi  :  The  typical  gen-.'s  of  the  sub-family 
Lobosloniinse. 

lob-ds-to-mi'-nSQ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobos- 
tom{a) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -ince.] 

Z'^oL  :  Tlie  name  given  by  Dobson  to  a  sub- 
family of  Bats,  family  Phyllostomidx.  They 
have  terminal  nostrils,  and  cutaneous  folds  or 
ridges  on  the  chin. 

lob'^o-tej,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Ao/sd? 

{lobos)  —  a  lobe.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  A cantho pterygia ns, 
family  Percidn-  (q.v.).  Body  rather  elevated, 
coiniiresscd,  with  ctenoid  scales  of  moderate 
size.  .Snout  obtuse,  teeth  villiform  ;  no  ranines 
or  palat-d  teeth.  One  dorsal  fin,  with  twelve 
spines ;  anal  with  three.  Praoperculum 
denticulated.  Branchiostegulssix.  L.auctorjim 
is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  range.  It 
pecurs  in  the  East  Indies  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America,  and  has  been  met  with  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  lives  in  salt  and 
brackish  water.     Length  about  two  feet. 

lob'  sco^se.'lobs-course,  "laps-course, 

8.     [Eng.  loh.  and  onirn.] 

Naut. :  A  hasli  of  meat  with  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  ;  an  olio. 

"ThfttMvoury  composition  known  by  the  imme  ol 
lobt-courte."~STtu)U«U  :  Percjrlne  Pickle,  ch.  ix- 

lob'-Sid-ed,  a.  [Eng.  loh,  and  sided.\  Heaving 
over  to  one  side  ;  lopsided. 

■  lobs' -potlnd,  s.  [Eng.  I06,  s.,  and  pound.] 
A  poniid,  a  I'rison. 

iSb'  ster,  •  lop  ater,  •  lop-store,  •  lop- 
pe  stcr,  •  lop  pi-stcr,  ■  lop-py-stcr, 
*  lop  store.  '  lob-star.  ,t.  |a..s.  loj,j,rstrc, 
lopystr^  a  forniitt,  of  Lat.  locmta  =  (1)  a 
lobster,  (2)  a  locust.] 

1.  Lit.  (fr  Znol. :  liomanis  vulgaris,  the 
Common  Lobhter,  a  well-known  decapoil, 
macrourous,  marine  crustacean,  of  the  family 
Astacidfe.  It  has  live  pairs  of  ambulatory 
legs,  the  first  pair  being  the  chehc  or  great 
claws,  the  next  two  pairs  also  chelate  but 
smaller,  the  lost  two  jiairs  nionodiictyle.  The 
'  segments  of  the  abdomen  carry  each  a  pair  of 
Bwi«nmerets,  the  la.st  pair  greatly  expanded, 
and  constituting  with  the  teUon  (q.v.)  a 
tmwcrful  eaudal  (In.  The  nervous  system  is 
hoinogangliate  ;  the  organs  of  sense  consist 
of  the  two  comiiound  eyes,  two  pjiii-a  of 
antcnme,  and  two  andit(»ry  sacs,  and  the 
sexes  are  invariably  distinct.  General  ctdonr, 
didl,  pale  reddish  yellow,  spotted  with  bluish, 
black  ;  the  spot*  coalescent  on  the  upp'-r 
pari*).  "  Lobftteni  do  not  utray  from  their 
haunts;  hence  tht'  diwcoviTV  of  a  lu-w  statictu 
is  a  fortuniito  cir<-uru^t«tic"  for  the  ll^he^uu^n, 
and  oaeh  nituatinn  is  found  to  impretta  its  own' 
shadi)  uf  colour  upon  the  Bhell."  {rowh. 
Cominh  I'aitmi.)  Lohnters  aro  very  abundant 
on  the  cofwtnf  .Maine.  Nova  Scotia,  and  further 
north,  and  i»ro  luken  in  enorminiH  (luuntiticM, 
for  the  Hupply  of  tho  marU<-fH  of  the  I'nitrd' 
States.  The  species  liero  Itt  H.  nuierU-mum.  Its 
clawHare  much  larger  than  thom««f  II.  viihiar,', 
Tho  Norway  lol  wter,  St-phron  nnri't'gifuii,  i» 
taken  hy  the  miltionH.  S(un('  epicures  conHhler 
It  tho  most  delicate  of  all  cruHtacuuna;  otherH 


prefer  the  common  lobster.  II.  vulgarin  is 
taken  on  all  conHta  of  the  Ilritish  islands.  The 
Spiny  Lohster,  ur  Sea  CrayfiHh,  of  Kuropo,  hiu* 
very  long anteumi".  UissuppOMed  tohavel>ei-n 
eaten  by  the  Greeks  and  Konians,  and  is  still 
brought  to  market,  but  is  interiur  to  the  ordi- 
nary lubtiter.     (Nki'ukoi'S.] 

lobster-flower,  s. 

lint.  :  I'liinciana  jiukherrima,  the  Barbadoes 
Flower-fence. 

lobster -louse,  s. 

Zool. :  Nicothoe  astaci,  an  entomostracan 
parasitic  on  the  lobster. 

lobster-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Srn^tropus  Fagi.  Tlie  name  has 
reference  t"  the  grotesque  shape  of  tlie  cater- 
pillar, in  which  the  second  and  third  pair  of 
legs  are  much  elongated.  Itoccurs  in  Britain, 
but  is  rare.     [Stauropus.] 

lob'-U-laa*,  a.  [Eng.  lobu!(€) ;  -ar.]  Of  the 
nature,  cliaracter,  or  form  of  a  lobule  or  small 
lobe. 

lobular-exnphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  Eiriphy.sema  affecting  one  or  more 
lobules  in  different  parts  of  the  lunga.  There 
is  also  a  pectoral  lobular-emphysema.  {Dr. 
IVat^Ts.) 

lobular- pneumonia,  s. 

Pathol. :  Pueunifinia  atfecting  one  or  more 
lobules  of  the  lungs. 

I6b'-u-late,  l6b-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  lob- 
itli') ;  ■ati'd.]  Consisting  of  lobules;  having 
small  lobular  divisions. 

lob'-ule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  T^at.  lobuhis, 
dimin.  of  lohiis  =  a  lobe;  Sp.  &  ItJil.  lobnlo.] 
A  small  lobe.  There  are  lobules  of  the  cere- 
brum, (if  the  ear,  &c. 

^  Lobule  of  the  ear  : 

Anat. :  The  soft  pendulous  portion  of  the 
eiir. 

lob'-n-lus,  s.     [Lat.]    A  lobule  (q.v.). 

Idb'-iis,  s.    [Lat.]    A  lobe  (q.v.). 

lob'-worm',  s.  (Eng.  lob,  s.,  and  worm,.]  The 
same  as  Lugwohm  (q.v.). 

lo'-cal,  '  lo'-call,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  local,  from 
Lat.  localis  =  pertaining  to  a  place,  local,  from 
locus  =a  place;  Sp.  &  Port,  local;  Ital. 
locale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particular  place  or 
spot. 

"The  field  of  battle  marks,  If  local  tradition  can 
bo  trusted,  the  uluge  where  he  tell."—JtcKttulau:  ffitt 
Ktig..ch.xm. 

2.  Limited  or  confined  to  one  particular 
place  or  district. 

"If  hi  iirose  (iiul  roUtfion  It  were  an  Juitifinblp.  on  In 

f'octry  Mid  flctiuii,  to  invoko  n  local  power.  1  woiilii 
herein  Johi  witli  the  nuihitr."—s<!liicn :  Jtlutt.  to 
Drayton  :  Pidy-Olblon,  8.  1. 

3.  Situated  in  a  particular  place  ;  having 
l)la(;e  or  position. 

"TJio  most  mire  word  of  the  Lord  to  "how  hlu 
huiiianitle  io  bo  localt  (that  l*  to  say.  coiitaUicd  In  oiiu 
Vlace  oiiclyl  dyil  wiy  vnto  Ills  dll^t■Illlo^  1  ottceud  vnto 
uiy  father.'— /Ytff A."   Work*,  to.  HO. 

B.  As  suhsiantivc : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  item  or  paragraph  of 
news  having  reference  to  one  particular  spot 
or  locality. 

2.  Tdeg.  :  The  battery  of  a  local  circuit. 
The  latter  is  one  which  inclndes  only  the 
apparatus  in  anotfice^and  is  closed  by  a  relay. 

local-action,  s. 

Law:  An  action  which  must  bo  brought  In 
the  particular  couuti^  where  the  cause  of 
action  arises. 

local-affections,  s.  pi. 

Med.  :  Diseases  exerting,  at  least  for  tho 
time,  tinly  locd  action.  But  if  a  local  diseiiso 
be  severe,  it  ultimately  produces  constitu- 
ti(mul  ellects. 

loool-allegianoe,  s.  Tlio  allegiance  duo 
from  a  fr-reigner  or  alien  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues within  the  sovereign's  dominions  and 
protection. 

local- attraction^  a. 

Magiwti.'nn  :  Atrniction  exert*'*!  on  a  magnet 
by  objects  in  its  inuiiediate  vicinity  (iis,  foT  in- 
stance, by  iron  <in  lioanl  a  ship),  with  the  elhet 
of  deflecting  it  fnuii  itji  jToper  direction. 


local-board,  s.  A  board  elected  by  the 
rar.-j.ayers  of  a  »ii.strict  to  manage  the  local 
all'airs  of  that  district. 

local-color,  s. 

1.  Lifirature :  A  special  truthfulness  oi 
description,  accurately  nortraying  the  idio- 
synerasies  of  persons  and  distinctive  n;ttural 
features  of  the  country  in  which  tlie  action 
takes  place. 

"There  aro  Bome  cajiltAl  iilcttir«a  of  the  tiini-i  of 
laiiJlordihoutiiig  .  .  ,  without  anylhinif  Irish  is 
ch.iract«r.  dlalogitr,  or  local  colour. '~Ailurdai/  Redev 
Nov.  22,  ies<  {,.  6W. 

2.  Art  (PI):  Colors  which  are  natural  to  a 
particular  object  in  a  picture,  and  by  which 
it  is  distingui.-ihed  from  other  objects. 

local-courts,  s.  pi. 

Iauv  :  TribuiKiIs  of  a  limited  and  special 
jurisdiction  ;  as  the  county  courts.  {VVkurton.) 

Local  Government  Board,  s.    A  de- 

partniL-nt  of  Government.  institute<l  by  an 
Act  passed  on  August  14.  1871.  In  snpervise 
biivd  authorities  and  look  after  the  public 
health. 

local-milltia,  s. 

Mil.  :  An  ar d  force  embodied  for  service 

within  certain  limits. 

local-option,  s. 

Temperance  Advocacy:  An  expression  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  wlio  wrote  in  a  letU-r 
to  the  Rev.  John  Jones  on  October  9,  1808. 
"that,  as  regarding  the  liquor  trallic,  it  was 
his  disposition  to  let  in  the  principle  of  '  local 
option  ■  wherever  it  was  likely  to  l>e  foumi 
satisfactory."  Sir  Wilfred  Lawsnn  has  for 
many  years  urged  thcndoption  of  the  principle 
in  some  legislative  measure,  contending  that 
the  inhabitants  of  conveniently  niarked-out 
distriits  should  be  allowed  the  option  ol 
deciding,'  whether  the  liquor  traffic  .shouM  be 
licensid  ami  carried  on  in  their  several 
localitii-s,  anci  of  regulating  it  if  they  elect  for 
its  continuance. 

local-preacher,  s. 

Metkodisvi :  A  lay  preacher  who  carries  f* 
his  ordinary  business  or  profession,  while  de- 
voting a  |iortion  of  his  time  to  jireaching  He 
remains  in  the  jilacx  wlierc  his  business  or 
profession  lies,  and  does  not  goon  circuit  like 
the  "travelling"  preachers  (q.v.),  wlio.se  time 
is  entirely  devfifed  to  their  religious  duties. 

•  local- problem,  s. 

Math.  :  A  prnhlini  capable  of  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions. 

local  self-government,  s.  a  measure 
of  goverumentiil  i)ower  exu^ndiug  to  artiiirs  of 
loc.il  interest  simjily,  and  confined  to  matters 
of  finance  and  minor  social  import  surh  aa 
local  option.  It  proposes  to  relieve  parlia- 
ment of  nmch  purochinl  and  nuinicipal  work, 
for  which  a  national  assembly  has  neither 
time  nor  iJtTiess. 

local-taxes,  s.  pi.    Taxes  or  asscssmenta 

limited  to  certain  districts  :  as  parochial  rates, 
district  rates,  drainage  rates,  &c. 

lo-cale',  s.     [Ft.  local  =  a  locality.]     A  par- 
ticular spot,  place,  or  locality. 

"T.rty  tho  torale  where  you  inny." 
Barham:  livjuUhby  l.ngmiU  :  W imuin  In  9ray. 

'lo'-cal  i§m,.''.     (Kng.  loc<il;  -ism.] 

1.  The  ([uality  or  st-ate  of  being  local ;  affec- 
tion for  a  place. 

2.  A  local  idiom  or  phrase  ;  a  mode  of 
si)eakingorex]iiession  peculiar  to  a  particular 
place  or  locality. 

"Sonio  of  the  ti-riiiB  hnve  l>ecomefooalfinw."— I1r<- 
edwarU  Hall:  MoUern  Knj/ti*/i,  |i.  2U3. 

lo'-Oal-Ist,  Jt.     [Kns.loctU:  -ist.] 

Med.  Hist. :  One  who  hutils  fever  to  arise 
from  some  local  inllannnation  or  legion,  and 
not  to  be  an  essential,  primary,  or  imlupendunt 
disease. 

"  III  our  o|iiulon,  both  «uontlRMit«  Mid  t«ealltts 
liiivo  tfiktfiin  mui.-h  too  Unill<'d  vlfw  of  tlic  etlotoity  of 
f«vw."-C>cl.  qf  Pntel.  Hod.,  tl.  1«3. 

lo-C&l -I-tJ^,  "  16-cftl  -i  tl6, .«.    [Fr.  localite, 
from  l'H:al  -  hu'.il  (q.v.);    Ijit.  UxuliUu;  ItaL 
/oai/if4i  ;  tip.  locahdiid.] 
I,  Onlinary  Utnguage  : 
I.  Kxistenco  in  a  plucO|  or  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  space. 

"It  d(t«tnn«  tht»  truth  of  ChrUt'a  hiuimnc  IxuHe,  In 
Ix-ii   •lUAiklttlfl   l.>    It.  without   r\t«nitoil, 

-«/».  //<iii  .■  Tfui  fn,t  /ifiiatoti.  1 1 


b61l.  bo^;  polit.  J6^1;  cat.  90U.  chorus.  5hin,  bench;  go.  feom;  thin,  ^tn;  sin,  of ;  oxpcot,  ^onophon.  oylst,     ph  =  t 
-oian,  -tlan  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  -^  shOii;  -^lon,  -slon  -  rhun.     -cious,  -tlous.  -sloua  =  sbils.    -bio,  -die,  Ac.  -  b«l.  dot 
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localization— lock 


2.  Limitation  to  a  certain  place  or  locality  : 
as,  the  locality  of  a  trial. 

3.  Position,  situation,  place;  geographical 
position  or  situation.  .  o    o    f    w" 

4.  A  spot,  a  place. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Phren. ;    The  faculty  of  being  ahle  to 

recognize  and  remember  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  a  place. 

^f"  /™'l,'''""  ■•  The  adjustment  or  apportion- 
ment of  the  .iggregate  stipend  to  a  minister 
from  the  tends  of  a  parish  among  the  several 
hemors  li.i ble  to  pay  it.  The  decree  of  the 
leind  Court  modifying  the  stipend  is  caUed  a 
decree  of  modification. 

II  Locality  of  a  widow: 

Scots  Law  :  Tlie  lands  life-rented  by  a  widow 
under  her  contract  of  m.irriage. 

'"Thf^-V^i""?"-  '■     '^"S.  localizie)  ;  -ation. ) 
I  lie  act  of  localizing.  .    ^  ■"  J 

lo'-cal-ize,  f.<.    [Eng.  jooij,- -te ) 

pailiSa?';!5li:^ioJal!;:^--'--isntoa 

i„?;iT°  ■"'^"rtain  or  detect  the  exact  place  or 
locality  of :  as,  To  localize  a  fault  in  a  telegraph 

lo'-cal-ly    adr.     [Eng.  local :  -ly A    With  re- 

T±i°  P'^^'V^^  '■'^Sards  place  or  position: 
in  place  or  position.  ' 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  set,  place,  or  settle  in  a  particular 
place^or  locality.     (Frequently  us^d  refl'x- 

2.  To  settle  or  determine  the  place  of-  to 
determine  on  the  position  of:  as" To  ZoMtea 
church.     (Aimrican.)  ■^,  ^u  iocaie  a 

a  To  survey,  determine,  or  settle  the 
bounds  of,  as  a  tract  of  land.    (A,neru!^n  ) 

B.  Intmns.:  To  reside;  to  take  up  one's 
abode  ;  to  live  ;  to  locate  one's  self. 

**ra'f''"„V°;"'  '■  J^'-,  ''^'^^-  f'"'"!ocal,,s.  pa. 
par.   of   loco  =  to    place  ;    Pr.  location  ■    Sn 
locacwn  ;  Itai.  locaiione.]        '^^   «"»"»'».    bp. 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  locating,  placing,  or  settlin" 

2.  Situation  or  position  ;  state  with  respect 
to  place  or  position  ;  locality.  rcspect 


in^the^T'li'"?  °"'<:  »«""°g.  or  detennin- 
fiL^l  '^"'""iai-ies  of,  or  identifying  a  i.ar- 
tic_ular  place    or   locality   accordin  °  to  the 

£aw :  A  leasing  or  rent. 

1  Contract  of  location  : 

mf;°i'i^"'v- ''''""  ^y  "'''<•'>  the  use  of  any 
movable  subject  is  agreed  to  be  given  for  Hire 
or  by  wl,  ch  a  persSn  gives  his  wo?k  or  serl 
vices  on  the  same  condition. 

lo-ca-tlve,  a.  k  s.     [As  if  from  a  Lat  loca- 
In-us,  from  locatus.  pa.  par.  ot  loco  =  to  placf) 

A.  .4s  adj.:  Denoting  the  place  where  an 
event  or  action  takes  place.  ^^  ""ere  an 

B.  As  sHhst. :  A  word  which  indicates  the 
place  where  or  wherein.  "^'^lea  ine 

At" In,  f,'"""^'  """7 sulj»t«nUve  h™  Its  laMioL-- 

loc^tive-case,  s. 

e^Siniintir/^  denoting  locality,  formerly 
e.^isting  m  all  Aryan  languages.     Traces  of  \t 
_are  still  to  be  found  in  Greek  and  iTtiL 
I6'-ca-t6r,  s.    [Lat.] 
tiM.°"  ■^"'•'  '^''^  '"■"'^ '"  »  ooalT^c^t  of  loca- 

l»-9el'-lfis  (|.I.  lo-5er-li),  s.    (Lat  =  a  com- 
partment in  a  lockir  or  chest.) 
Botany  : 

1.  Cen.  ;  A  secondary  cell ;  a  small  cell. 
[LorSus.r'''  "■  '^^^  ^""'^  of  certain  fungals. 
loch  (1)  (ch  guttural),  s.    [Gael.   &  Jr.  iocA; 


cogn.  with  Wa  llwch:  Corn,  io;  Manx  fo./,  • 
Bie  .  louch:  Lat.  ;acus.]  A  lake,  a  sheet  of 
fresh  water,  or  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea 

e:ji7„:i^^,  jnix'it'  '"^  "■»" ""  ^■■~^"  • 

*16ch  (2),  s.    [Port,  looch,  from  Arab.  fa'oit  = 
an  electuary,  from  la'ng  =  to  lick.)  A  medicine 

toiSuTrairctr.^  '^"^^  "^  "-^-^-^  -'"^  «- 

Lochaber-axe,5.  The  battle- 
axe  of  the  Highlandei-s.  Axes 
similar  to  that  figured  in  the  il- 
lustration were  formerly  earned 
by  the  Edinliiirgh  City  Guard.  |t«|( 

•loch -age    (age  as   Jg),     s. 

JOr  Ao>;oyos  (lochaijos).  from  Aovot 

(lochos)  =  a  body  of  men,  a  troop  k."  lu 

and  ayu,  (ago)  =  to  lead  ;  Fr.  loch.  B''' ', 

ague.]  W' j^i 

Gr.  .-I ndg.  .•  An  officer  who  com- 
manded a  cohort ;  a  b.idy  of  men    ^wgi 
of  uncertiin  number.  "***  ' 

*169he,  s.    [Loach.] 

lo-Chi'-a,   s.     [Gr.   Ao'x.a  (lodiiaX 
neut  pi.  of  Ad.viot  (lochios)  =  per-  " 

taming'  to  child-birth,  from  A6<05     lochaker 
gochos)  =  a  lymg-in,  child-birtji ;         axe 
Fr.  lochies.] 

Med. :  The  evacuations  from  the  womb  and 
vagina  which  follow  childoirth. 

lo-olli-al,  a.  [Kng.  !o(Ai(a);  -oi.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  lochia.       "^  "  ^■'    "'or  per 

lock  (1),  Moke,  s.  [A.S.  loca  (pi.  locan)- 
cogn.  with  Icel.  tote  =  a  lock,  a  atch,  lok  = 
a  cover,  a  lid  ;  Sw.  lock  =  a  lid  Ger.  (o'cft  =  a 
dungeon  a  hole;  A.S.  Jikan  =  to  encLe! 
Icel.    /tite  =  to  shut  ;    M.    H.   Ger.    Iwhen - 

;,°ii"nV  ?"','■■    9aluhan=.to   shut;    Dan. 
lukkc,  Dut.  (mteji  =  to  shut.] 

I.  Orritimry  Language : 

1.  Literally: 


(!)  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  3. 
"  n?,  rlJif S  "'.■?"/■ ''°  'y'^  '°  O""'  '"I'l  fart. 
/o>    .      ,  ,  ^V"iw  .■  /-.  «..  1.  vli!.  i^ 

(.i)  A  place  shut  or  locked  up ;  a  lock-un 
an  mclosure.  *^' 

Bet^  ly  t  the  nv.il  g.illey  „uj  ,|,j  p.^^.;.  '"" 
Shuts  up  the  uu»  ieldy  CnUur  ,„  thi  ,„t  ■ 

2.  Figuratively:"^"'  ''''""  -*"*"•=«- 

hSllf'  '■»s*<';"'>S  .together;  the  state  of  being 
locked  or  fastened  together. 
(2)  A  hug  or  grajijile  in  wrestlin" 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Comm. :  A  fastening  for  the  ends  of  a 
wooden  hoop  which  incloses  a  bale  or  barrel 
„ .:,-  ,f ''"«>"'« ;.  Tlie  firing  apparatus  of  a  gun, 
«s>  .ally  consisting  of  a  trigger,  sear,  hammer 
ami  uiainspiiiig.     [Gi:.\--lock.]  " 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering  ; 

(1)  An  inclosure  in  a  canal  between  gates 
where  boats  are  raised  and  lowered.  It  con: 
sists  of  a  basin  between  the  levels,  havin^  a 

fir.el^*?'  "','""=,''  ^"'l  commuiiiciting  with 
tlie  respective  levels.  ° 

(2)  An  embankment  or  structure  confinin" 
gnarlS!^  °'  '--'-«-;''  weir  "o? 

i.  iMclcsmith. :  A  fastening  having  a  bolt 
moved  by  a  key,  and  serving  to  securf  a  door 
lid,  or  other  object.  The  varietv,  both  in  the 
form  and  nomenclature  of  locks,"  is  very  great! 

5.  Ordnance :  A  cotter  or  key  as  the  on., 
winch  fastens  the  cap-square  over  ?he  trun- 
nion of  a  mounted  cannon  ;  a  forelock 

6.  Plastering  :  The  projection  of  the  plaster 
or  cement  behind  the  litli.  which  keeps  it 
from  falling  or  scaling  off.  ' 

7.  Vehicles : 

0)  A  contrivance  for  keeping  a  wheel  from 
tunung  in  descending  a  hill.  """eei  irom 

(2)  The  swerving  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
fore  can  age  of  a  vehicle,  debating  from    he 

rend  of  h;';''™'"  "''  "'"'^  "'"■''^  ""'1  tlie 
haw  n?.!,!  <^r''»g°  P"rer.  It  is  called  the 
t  Ts  t„^tf?» '*  '■"t«<=t'yely.  according  as 


lock-bay,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  pond  or  space  ol 
water  between  the  gates  of  k  canal  lock? 

lock-bond,  s. 

Build. :  A  course  of  bond  stones. 

lock-chain,  s. 

IV/iicte:  A  chain  employed  to  lock  the 
wheels  by  attaching  a  part  of  the  rim  trsome 
non-roUtiiig  part  of  the  vehicle  ;  a  skid-chain 

lock-chamber,  s. 

Hydraul  Engin.  :  Tliat  part  of  a  canal-lock 
between  the  gates,  in  which  a  boat  rises  ot 
sinks  to  the  level  above  or  below. 

lock-cramp,  s.     An  implement  used  to 

-m  'i?,;'i"'  '".','""=  '"  putting  the  parts  of  a 
gun-lock  together. 

lock-down,  s.     A  contrivance  nsed  by 
I  ibcrers  for  fastening  logs  togethej-  in  raft- 
ing.    (--tTTifiricau.) 

fnr'^Pjf""'®'/:,  -*  ^"tting  file,  knife-shaped, 
lor  cutting  out  the  wards  in  the  bit  of  a  key. 

lock-gate,  s. 

o„?'^lT"f  '^""'"r,  A  ?■>!■■  of  closed  doors  at 
one  end  of  a  canaMock,  to  confine  the  water 
u   he  cliamher.     The  gates  at  the  end  of  th" 

i'r.H  i?''!"^"  f "  respectively  the  head-gates 
and  the  tail-gates.  "^ 

lock-hatch,  s. 

Hijdraul.  Engin. :   The  sluice-board  or  slid- 
ing-gate  in  a  sluiceway. 

J,??Y~^°^^-  ';     V'",   ""^  ^  «  "fsket- 

stock  to  receive  the  lock. 

look-hospital,  s.  A  name  very  generaUT 
adopted  m  Great  Britain  to  cha4cterize  a 
charitable  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases  In  14^2  Ralph  Holland,  a 
merehant-tai  or,  bequeatlied  twenty  shillings 
rJ  .f-??^  laair-house,  outside  St.  George's 
Gate-  Item,  lego  leprosis  de  Lokis  extra 
ban-am  Sti.  Georg.i,  20s."  Tliis  afterwards  be- 
came a  hospital  for  syphiliti.:  patients  ;  hence 
It  and  similar  institutions  came  to  b4  desig- 
nated siinply  lock-hospitals.  The  word  tocA 
has  been  diBerentlyexpLained-as  from  loke  = 
a  house  for  lepers,  but  no  earlier  instance"  of 
Its  use  can  be  loiind  than  the  passage  quoted 
itl'L'r'"  ^'-  '°»r  =  *  "g-^  tatter  :bu? 
fn^^V-  ,''^°"  Y''>'  '■='5^  or  tatters  should 
bos^i?.,?  M''"™,'^r''^''?'=teristio  of  a  syphilitic 
.Si^  Wayne  (Lexicon  of  Terms  in  Science) 
suggests  Saxon  loc  or  Fr.  loquel,  referring  to 
St^  Georges  Gate,  bar  (rendered  tan-am  in  the 
,T^';ih  «  L'-tm  of  thetime),  or  other  means  by 
wli  ch  that  entrance  to  the  city  was  secured, 
and  outside  which  stood  the  laiar-hoiise,  as  « 
more  consistent  etymon.  '      * 

lock-jatr,  s. 

P"tl">l. :  Tetanus,  persistent,  painful  con- 
t^ctions  or  spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
either  idiopathic  or,  more  freqnejth',  1^ 
niatic.  Five  vaneties  are  noted  :  iVismus 
or  lock-jaw,  limited  to  the  throat  and  low-er 

musi-lerof"? I  "^''i'"?  "■•=  «'"""■  ^""  "talr 
muscles  of  the  body  in  geiierd  ;  emprosthot- 
onos  where  the  body  is  flexed  forwards ; 
Xr*.^ w  :i'°^'  l«okwards,  and  pleurosthotonos 
laterally  or  to  one  side  only.  Tiismus  is  the 
commonest  form,  and  then  opisthotonos  ac 
eoiiipanied  l.y  the  risus  sardoaicus.  the  body 
being  arched  an.l  resting  upon  the  o^-ciput  and 
heels  Treatment  with  calabar-beau  or  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  curare  has  given  good, 
results  111  some  cases,  or  clilorofonu  inhala- 
tion during  the  paroxyms. 

lock-keeper,  s. 

attend  to  a  canal-lock. 

lock-nail,  s.  One  of  the  pins  by  which 
the  parts  of  a  gun-lock  are  secured  to  the 
lock-phite.  In  the  old  form  of  lock  they 
were  the  tumbler-pin,  mainspring-screw,  sear- 
pui,  bridle-screw  jiiii,  hammer-nail,  hammer- 
spring  screw. 

.1  ,^?,?'f"''"*'  '•  -^'supplementary  nut  screwed 
doMii  upon  a  pnmaiy  one,  to  preieut  its 
hig-nuL  ■  "  ■'^'"■""t.  eheck-nut.  or  piuch- 

lock-out,  s.  The  discharge  and  keeping 
out  of  employment  of  artisans  and  hiboii-ers 
by  the  masters. 

"All  liJts  c>(  the  AgTioultunil  Lock-out  of  I6J(  am 

lock-out,  v.t.     To  close  the  gates  or  doors 


A  man  employed  to 


■^■-°^"^«'-'s^fS=^=^55S^^^^ 


lock— locomotion 
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ofa  fiiriory,  &e.,  against,  so  as  to  put  astnp 
to  ail  wiiik. 

lock-paddle,  s. 

JJydrauL  Eugijv. :  ^  sluico  for  filling  an 
empty  lock-chamber. 

lock-piece,  s.  In  guns  of  the  old  con- 
struction, a  iu^  i;ast  just  aUnigftide  of  the  v«ut 
for  the  ulta'huieiit  of  Uie  lock. 

lock -plate,  3.  That  plute  on  whit;h  tlie 
part--^  ofa  j^un-lock  are  fastened,  and  which  is 
•crewed  t^)  the  stock. 

lock-puUey,  «. 

Muck.:  Two  pulleys  fonned  to  rotate  toge- 
ther or  sejiaralely,  at  will.  One  of  them  slips 
on  a  spline,  and  has  a  pin  whi'h  locks  into  a 
hole  in  the  face  of  the  other  pulley, 

lock-rail,  s. 

Carp. :  Of  a  door-framp,  the  transverse  piece 
which  separates  the  main  doorway  from  the 
open  sp;ice  above  it,  which  is  usually  occupied 
by  a  glazed  sash  ;  a  transom, 

lock-saw,  s.  A  coinpass-saw  used  in 
cutting  seats  for  locks  in  doors.  Ithasa  line, 
taj.«r,  flexible  blade. 

lock-screw,  s.  The  screw  which  fastens 
the  giHil'Lk  Uj  the  stock. 

lock-sill,  5. 

Hydra  ul  Engin. :  A  piece  of  timber  at  the 
threslioM  of  a  canal-lock,  with  a  chamfered 
edge,  atiainst  which  the  gates  shut. 

lock-spit.  s. 

Fort.  £  Eiuiin. :  A  small  trench  opened  with 
a  spade  or  plt»u;:h  to  mark  out  the  lines  or 
course  of  any  work. 

lock^tep,  s. 

'  Mint.  :  A  mode  of  marching  by  a  body  of 
men  arninged  in  as  chise  file  as  possible,  in 
which  the  leg  of  each  man  moves  at  the  same 
time,  and  filiows  chise  on  the  corresponding 
leg  of  the  m;in  in  front. 

look-stitch,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  sewing-machine  stitch  in 
which  the  lower  thread  is  made  to  pass  over 
the  upper  one,  simply  interlocking  therewith. 
[b-rrrc-H.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Forming  its  stitches  by  the  in- 
terlocking of  two  threads. 

lock-tool,  .'.  A  cramp  used  in  putting 
the  [«arls  of  u  gun-lock  together. 

look-up,  8.  &,  a. 

A.  As  siibst. :  A  place  which  can  be  secured 
by  a  lock  ;  specif.,  a  place  where  prisoners  are 
temporarily  conflned. 

"Eudlni\ieloek-up,~—ffaii?Kt:  Tom  Broum  at  Ox- 
ford,  ch.  vL 

B.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  being  fastened  by 
locking. 

Lock-up  safety-valve  :  A  safety-valve  which 
Ifl  so  inclosed  that  weight  cannot  be  surrepti- 
tiously lid. led  to  the  lever. 

lock-welr,  s.  A  weir  having  a  lock- 
chamber  ami  gates. 

I6ck(2),  "lok,  'lokke,  «.  [A.S.  locc,  loc; 
cogn.  with  l>ut.  hk  =  a  lock,  a  tress;  led. 
lokkr:  Dm.  hi: ;  Sw.  lock;  O.  H.  Ger.  loch  ; 
Ger.  lockc     Cf.  Icel,  lykkr  =  a  crook,  a  bend.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  A  tuft  of  hair  or  wool ;  a  tress,  a  ringlet. 

"Tliijafter  Pfttroclu*  while  lli«  licro  |.rnved. 
On  h\»  cold  haD<l  the  "ncrctl  lock  hi-  lanl." 

J'-i/>e  :  Uorrwr :  llin-t  Xxlll.  101. 

2.  A  tnft  or  small  bunch  of  hay  or  other 
similar  substAnce. 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  anything;  ahandful. 
II,  S>:fits  Law:   Tlie  perquisite  of  a  servimt 

in  a  mill,  cnslstlng  nf  a  small  quantity  of 
meal,  varying  according  to  tlie  custom  of  the 
mill. 

"i*rt.(Cowpcn.  nml  kimvcuhlp.  and  ntl  tlie  vftrif.ii« 
azacttoiia  iKiw  cotiiiiiut«<J  fur  Ui<»i»v  "—Scott :  Iltart 
lif  Midiothian.ch.  vlL 

i6ok,  v.t.  ii  I.    [Lock  (1),  •.) 
A.  Tranjtitive : 

1.  To  fiisten  with  a  lock  and  key, 

"Tltc  ■jwuvk.T  wa*  imllwl  out  of  Ida  chftir,  tli«  mace 
t»l<.-ii  fn.iii  till-  Uib  o.  tlio  nK.iii  cIcAHMl.  kDil  tLc  dour 
i4KkrU."~-.U(tr'Mulay  :   /iitt.  £ng.,  ch.  L 

2.  To  shut  or  routine  with,  or  as  with,  a 
lock  :  as,  To  lock  a  perstm  in  a  room. 

3.  To  close  fast,  to  nhnt  np,  to  seal  ;  (n 
render  Impassable:  as,  Tlio  frost  locks  up  the 
the  rive  in. 


4.  To  entwine,  to  close  fast ;  to  shut  fast 
together. 

"  She  lock*  her  Illy  flngen,  one  In  one," 

ahaJifsp. :  I'eniti  *  Adanit.  228. 

5.  To  embrace  closely  ;  to  hug  :  as,  To  lock 
a  person  in  one's  arms. 

6.  T<»  iuclose;  to  shut  up  fast:  as,  To  lock 
a  secret  in  the  breast. 

7.  To  seize  tightly. 

"  These  lu  her  Mt  hand  hKlkad,  her  rlpht  untied 
The  buw,  tbu  quivur.  aud  its  plumy  pride." 

Pope:  Homer;  /Had  xxf,  K7. 

8.  To  put  under  the  effect  of  anything  ;  to 
overcome  with, 

"  Slidst  arms,  and  cars,  and  coursers  stretch'd  nupine 
hi  alumbur  tu^-^'U  and  Jrtjiich'd  in  fumenol  wme." 
JJoolti:  Orlando  furioso,  IvUL 

9.  To  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal. 

10.  To  turn  the  forewlieels  of  a  carriage  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  hind  wheels  and  the 
trend  of  tlio  carriage  proper :  as,  To  lock  a 
coach. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  fust  or  fastened,  as  witli  a 
lock. 

2.  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion  of  parts, 
%  1.  To  lock  up  : 

(1)  To  close  or  fasten  with  lock  and  key. 

(2)  To  place  or  keep  in  a  receptacle  under 
lock  and  key. 

"The  roll  of  names  was  not  published,  but  kept 
careiully  locked  up  iu  Fittoiis  cloBet,"— J/acau/ny  .■ 
I/ul.  Enj.,  ch.  xlL 

(3)  To  confine  ;  to  put  in  confinement. 

(4)  To  invest  money  in  some  security  or 
commodity,  so  that  it  cannot  be  readily 
realized  :  as,  To  lock  up  one's  capital. 

2.  To  lock  vp  a  forme : 

Print. :  To  fix  or  fasten  the  types  in  a  metal 
frame  with  wedges,  so  as  to  be  ready  fur  the 
press. 

3.  Under  lock  and  key :  Locked  np. 

lock'-age  (aga  as  ig\  s.    [Eng.  lock  (l) ;  -age.] 

1.  The  works  which  form  a  lock  on  a  canal ; 
materials  for  locks  in  a  canal. 

2.  The  amount  of  rise  and  fall  made  by  the 
locks  of  a  canal. 

3.  A  toll  paid  for  passing  through  the  locks 
of  a  canal. 

locked,  ;>a.  par.  or  a.     [Lock,  v.] 

lockedjaw,  $.    [Lock-jaw.] 

lock'-er, :{.    [Eng.  lock;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  locks  up. 

2.  A  close  receptacle,  with  lock  and  key, 
Bueh  as  a  drawer,  a  small  cupboard  ;  specif., 
a  <'t»mpai'tment  in  a  shij)  for  stowing  away 
thinjis.  The  chain-lockers  are  centred  around 
the  foot  of  the  main-mast.  Shotdockers  are 
recesses  and  shelves  for  shot.  Lockers  in  the 
p^bin  are  for  various  articles,  answering  to 
closets,  and  may  be  fastened  by  a  lock. 

T(  (1)  Boatswain's  locker : 

Naut. :  A  chest  in  which  small  stuff  for  rig- 
gin;;  and  tools  are  kept. 

(2)  Datry  Jones's  locker-:  The  ocean;  espec, 
the  ocean  regarded  as  the  grave  of  those  wiio 
die  at  sea. 

locker-up,  s.  One  who  locks  up ;  specif., 
a  turnkey,  a  jailer. 

Idok'-et,  s.     [Tr.  loqvet,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  loc 
—  a  lock  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  J /ingiiage: 

1.  A  small  lock,  a  catch  or  fastening  of  a 
necklace,  &c. 

2.  A  small  gold  or  silver  case,  with  a  snap- 
ping cover,  worn  as  an  ornament,  and  adapted 
to  contain  hair  or  a  miniatme. 

11.  Arnut :  That  jtart  of  a  leathern  aword- 
scabbard  where  the  lock  is  fastened. 

l5ck'~fast,  a.    (Eng.  lock,  v.,  nmlfast.] 

So'h  1/1  w :  Si'cured  or  fastened  by  a  lock  and 
key,  as  a  door,  a  chest,  kc. 

LSck'-I-on,  a.  [For  etym.  sec  def.]  Belong- 
ing to,  thaiacterisllc  of,  or  In  any  way  eou- 
nect4>d  with  the  learhioKs  of  .John  Locko 
<1032-1T0-I).  His  principal  work  was  the 
Kssity  Concerning  Human  Uiiilert<tautliiuj,  In 
which  he  snu;;ht  to  aseertiiiii  the  origin  nf 
hnniim  knowledge,  in  onler  to  determine  the 
limit  and  mea.-iure  of  iU  objective  truth. 

"  DiA  A^A'/'in  tlimiry  tmd  bveii  Kimethlutfuf  ■  oum- 
pruiiiLr."— K'riH.iw;  fiatd.  p.  Hi, 


Idck'-ihg,  pr.  pnr.,  a.,  &  «.    [Lock,  v.) 

A,  iV  B.  As  pr.  par.  tC  jiarticip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  syhst. :  The  act  of  fastening  with  a 
lock  and  key. 

locking-forceps,  s. 

i<iirg. :  A  li^ht  forceps,  who.se  arms  an 
aut'oniati<allv  luekeil  when  clnsed ;  used  f»r 
varifMis  purposes,  such  as  for  hnbiiiiga  sponge- 
tent  iu  uterine  ojiemtions,  or  for  carrying  lint. 

locking-plate,  s. 

1.  llnrvL  :  A  lount-wheel  (q.v.), 

2.  Fckicle:  A  plate  on  a  vehicle  to  take  the 
wear  of  the  fore-wheel  when  the  vehicle  is 
turning  short ;  a  rub-plate.    {American.) 

*  Lock  -ist,  s.     [See  def.]     A  supporter  or 

adherent  of  Locke  the  philosopher. 

"  lock'-less,  a.  [Eng.  lod:  (1),  s.  ;  -Uss.] 
Destitute  oi  a  lock. 

lock-man,  5.    [Eng.  lock  (l).  s.,  and  man.] 

'  1.  An  executioner :  so  called  Iweause  one 
of  his  penjuisites  was  i  lock  or  la<llelid  of 
meal  fiom  every  caskful  expised  fur  sale  in 
tlie  market. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  Isle  of  JIai..  correspond- 
ing to  an  under-sheriff  in  England. 

*  lock-ram,  s.  [Fr.  lockremm,  fr.  Bret,  lok- 
ronnn.  —'ht.  Kiman'sCell,  from/iit=  a  cell. and 
St.  licitan  iu  lia^ise  Bretjigne,  where  it  is  made.] 
A  sort  of  coarse  linen  or  hempen  cluth. 

"Tlie  kitchen  lunlkin  jiliis 
Her  richest  lockrum  Hbuut  her  reeky  neck." 

6hakeap. :  Cvrioiaiiut,  ii.  U 

ldck'-rand«  s.    [Lock  (1).  s.) 

Arcli.  :  A  course  of  bond-stones  ;  lock-band. 

Idck'-ron.  .t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
ranunculus, 

lock -smith,  s.  [Eng.  lock  (l),  s.,  and  smith.] 
A  mechanic  whose  occupation  it  is  to  make 
and  re]iair  lucks. 

*  I6ck'-y,  a.  [Eng.  lock  (2),  s.  ;  -y.]  Ftdl  of 
or  liaving  locks  or  tufts. 

16 -CO,  adv.     [Ital.] 

M'i.^ric:  In  its  proper  place;  a  direction  to 
return  to  tlie  proper  pitch  after  havmg  jtlayed 
an  ocUive  higher. 

16'-c6,  s,  [Sp.  loco  =  mad,  deranged  (?).]  An 
unidentified  weed  found  in  the  Western  States 
of  the  American  Union. 

"  Rut  the  queerest  tale  of  nil  recorded  ia  that  with 
regiir<l  to  tin-  iiutsouuuv  weed  luc<i.  cAtcii  by  huiitus.  Iu 
the  iiorzuAl  atjitv,  it  seeiiiH.  n  hviiltliy  huree  refuses 
tora;  but,  i(  he  once  by  ftecult-iit  .iL-iiuirvs  the  Uwte.  it 
erows  u|)oii  him  oxrictly  like  uiiium-vatiii){ ;  Itu  no 
lunuur  biTila  with  uther  huroea,  but  uiuident  nhout 
Bulltary  (like  B«-llun>iiliunl  In  eenrvh  of   the  entieing 

{>uliion  ;  hh  eye  becoiiiL-s  dull  mid  gl'ui.Hy,  ^iid  i\t  last 
IU  dies  oi  loc'i  Uiti'xicfiti'U  iii  it  niinentblo,  HtuiJidcuu- 
tXilUiix."—Pall  Malt  Oaxettu,  June  ;a,  1864. 

*  16-00-96 ss' -ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  loco  = 

from  a  )>Iace,  ablat.  o{locns=.s.  place,  and 
cessio  =-  a  yielding  ;  cexlo  =  to  yield.]  The  ni:t 
of  retiring  from  a  place;  a  giving  up  or  sur- 
render ofa  place. 

*  16-c6-de-scrip'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  locus  =:% 
I'lace.aml  Eng.  (/t'j;Lri/'(itv  (ii.v.).J  Desciiptive 
of  u  particular  place  or  locality. 

*  16-c6-f  o'-co,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Uko  =  in  the  place 

ul,  and  ablat.  of  focus  =  a  tiro. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  lucifer  match,  a  self-lighting  match. 

2.  A  name  civpn  to  a  remocmtic  faction  in 
the  United  yiates  because  at  a  meeting  in  Tam- 
many Hall.  New  Yolk,  in  is.. 4,  when  the 
chaiinian  letl  liis  seiit,  and  the  lights  were 
suddenly  exIin^;uislled,  in  the  hope  of  break- 
ing up  the  turbulent  assembly,  those  wJio 
were  in  favor  of  extreme  measureH  iuHtautly 
drew  from  their  pockets  their  /wfi/icw.  re- 
lighted the  lit;hts,  and  eontluncd  the  luuvling 
to  the  acconi|<lishiiicnl  of  their  object. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  the  lucofooos' 
ultra-radical  :  as,  the  locofom  party. 

lo-c6-md-tlon,  ».  [I^at.  locus  =  a  place,  and 
V.u-^.  vwfinji ;  l-'r.  locomo-'ion;  Sp.  tocvmoiion  ; 
Ital.  locomo:ionf.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  fWini  plaoe 
to  place. 

"Alt  other  clnnin>tnu<-««  l>rluit  Riint>"M<l  e«litKl  tin 
IniiB  w  Ul  1m<  U-nt  whrre  th«t  iiiriuii  01  loonttwUim  UO 
worat— J/'K-nu/uy  .    UUC  K;g..  ch.  111. 


b^  b^ :  p^t.  j6^1 ;  cat.  90II,  chorus,  ^hln.  benQh :  go,  gom ;  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^ist.     -fnc* 
Hdan,    tlan  =  sh«n.     -tlon.  -sion  -  shiln:    t^on,    ^ion  ^  zhun.    -clous.    Uous,  -slous  =  shiiit.    -bio.  -die,  kc.  ^  hpl,  d^n. 
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locomotive— locutory 


*  2.  Tlie  power  of  passing  or  niovirig  from 
place  to  place  ;  as,  Plants  have  life  but  not 
locomotion. 

lo'-cd-mo-tive,  a.  &,  s.    [Lat.  locust  a  place, 
and  Eng.  motive  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  iocoviotif;  ItaL  & 
Sp.  Uxxyrtiotivo,] 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Moving  or  passing  from  place  to  place  ; 
having  tlie  power  of  moving  or  passing  from 
place  to  place.     {Cowper :  Needless  Alarvi.) 

2.  Having  the  power  of  producing  locomo- 
tion or  motion  from  place  to  place  :  as,  a  loco- 
motive organ. 

*  3.  Pertaining  or  given  to  moving  fre- 
quently froTu  place  to  place  ;  migratory. 

B*  ^48  substantive : 

1.  A  Belf-propelling  Bteam-eogine  which 
travels  on  wheels;  specif.,  one  designed  for  use 
on  a  railroad. 

2.  An  electric  motor  constructed  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

3.  Any  road-engine,  traction-engine,  or 
steam-wagon  built  on  wheels  and  carrying  its 
own  motive  ]iower. 

locoxnotive-boller,  s. 

Sieam-eng. :  A  boiler  with  numerous  tubes 
connecting  the  tire-box  with  the  smoke-box. 

locomotive-chair,  s.  A  wheeled  chair 
for  an  iii\alid. 

locomotive-furnace,  5. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  lire-box  of  a  locomotive. 

locomotive-pump.  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  feed-pump  by  which  a  loco- 
motive-boiler is  supplied  with  water. 

•  lo-co-mo-tiv'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  locoTnotivie) : 
■itij.]  The  power  of  locomotion  or  of  moving 
from  place  to  place. 

"  16- co-mo' -tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  locomotive ; 
-ness.]     The  same  as  Locomotivity  (q.v.). 

lo-co-mo'-tor  at-ax'-y.  s.  [Lat.  locus  =  a, 
place,  and  tnotor  =  a  nun  er  ;  with  Gr.  axo^ia 
{ataxia)  =  disorder.] 

Pathol. :  A  peculiar  form  of  apparent  paraly- 
sis, with  more  or  less  wasting,  but  always  un- 
steady and  disorderly  muscular  movements, 
though  muscular  jiower  is  entire,  and  loss  of 
co-ordinating  movement.  It  is  generally  as- 
sociated with  degeneration  of  tlie  posterior 
columns  of  the.«]>inal  cord  and  post-erior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  Sometimes  known  as 
Charcot's  disease.  According  to  Sir  James 
Paget  and  Prof.  H'unphrey,  it  is  probably  a 
conipovind  of  two  things,  rheumatic  gout  and 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  not  definitely  sn, 
but  a  method  of  rheumatic  aithritis  altered 
fidui  it-s  ordinary  fashion  by  the  intervention 
of  the  locomotor  ataxy.  Mr.  Hutchinson  con- 
siders it  a  sort  of  tumultuous  old  age,  an  old 
age  of  premature  senility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, with  loss  of  sensatii>n,  and  considerable 
alteration  in  the  heads  of  the  bones. 

1 16-c6-rest'-ive,  a.  [Lat.  locus=a  place,  and 
Eng.  restive,  in  the  sense  of  being  at  rest.] 
Staying  in  one  place,  unwilling  to  stir  from 
the  jilace  in  which  one  is. 

"Your  locorestioe  and  all  your  idle  propensitie?  of 
coarse  liave  given  way  to  the  duties  of  i  rovidiiig  lor  a 
family."— Correspondence  o/ (7.  Lamb{islo),  p.  lo. 

loe'-U-l^-ment,   s.     [Lat.  loculamentvm  =  & 
case,  a  box,  a  receptacle.] 
Bot.  [PL):  Partitions  or  cells  of  a  seed-vessel. 

l6c'-U-lar,  a.     [Lat.  lncularis=  kept  in  boxes.] 

Bot.  :  Divided  into  cells  ;  having  cells.    Used 

specially  of  seed-vessels.     A  fruit  having  one 

cell  is  called  unilocular;  one  having  two,  bi- 

locular  ;  three,  trilocular ;  &c. 

I6c'-n-late,   a.      [Lat.    loctilatvs  =  furnished 
.witli  compartments  or  divisions.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Locular  (q.v.) 

loc-U-li-9id-al,  a.  [Lat.  hcvH,  pi.  of  loctiJus 
(q.v.),  and  cqy/o  (in  compos,  cido)  =  to  cut,] 

Bot.  {Of  dehiscence  of  fiiiit):  Dehiscing,  or 
splitting  through  the  back  of  the  cells.  In 
loculicidal  dehiscence,  the  dissepiments  form 
the  middle  of  each  valve,  as  in  the  lilac. 

I6c'-u-16se,  a.  [Lat.  loculosus  =  full  of  com- 
part'jitents  or  cells.] 

Bat.  :  Partitioned  (q.v,).  It  is  neverapplied 
to  fruits,  but  to  pith,  kc. 


loc'-u-liis  (pi.  I6c'-u-li),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little 
place,  a  small  receptacle  with  compartmenta  ; 
a  colfer  or  casket.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  PL  :  (a)  The  two  thecge.  coniothecffi.  or 
parallel  pollen  cells,  constituting  the  anther 
of  a  stamen.  (6)  The  cells  of  an  ovary,  (t) 
The  periilia  of  certain  fungals.    [LocELLas.] 

(2)  Sing. :  The  perithecium  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

2.  Zool.  (PI.) :  Chambers  in  the  shells  of 
Foraniiniferu,  in  Corals,  &c. 

lo'-ciim  te'-nens,  s.  [Lat.  =  holding  the 
l>lace  (of) ;  locufi  —  a  place,  and  tenens,  pr.  par. 
of  tcneo  —  to  hold.]  A  dej>uty  or  substitute 
holding  a  vacant  office  for  a  time. 

•  l6c'~n-pleat-ly,  adv.  [Lat.  locupUs  (genit 
locnpl'etis)  =  rich.]     Richly. 

"  ^docuiaeutized  most  locu  pleat  I y. "— yasfu :  Lenf^n 

lo'-ciis  (pi.  lo'-fi),  s."  [Lat.  =  a  place,  a  spot.] 
Geom.  :  The  locus  of  a  point  is  the  line 
generated  by  the  point  when  moving  accoid- 
ing  to  some  determinate  law.  The  locus  of  a 
line  is  the  surface  generated  by  a  line  mov- 
ing according  to  some  fixed  law.  Thus,  if  a 
point  moves  in  the  same  plane  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from  two 
fixed  points  of  the  plane  is  coustant,  the  locus 
of  the  point  is  an  ellipse. 

TI  \.  Locus  dflicti : 

Scots  Law:  The  place  where  an  offence  is 
committed. 

2.  Locus  pcenitentice : 

Law:  Time  or  opportunity  for  repentance 
before  a  probative  writing  is  executed. 

3.  Locus  sigilli  (usually  abbreviated  L.S.): 
The  place  where  the  seal,  usually  appended  to 
a  person's  signature,  is  to  be  affixed  to  a  deed 
or  public  document. 

4.  Locus  standi :  The  right  of  any  person  or 
persons  to  apjiear  and  be  heard  on  any  matter 
before  a  particular  tribunal 

lo'-CUSt,    s.      [Lat.   locusta  =  a  locust  ;    Fr. 
locuste ;  Ital.  locusto.l 
L  Zoology  : 

1.  Sing. :  Any  migratory  species  of  the 
Orthopterous  family  Acridiida;,  specially  QCdi- 
poda  migratoria,  the  Migratory  Locust.  An 
allied  species,  CK.  cinerasce^is,  occurs  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe.  The  females  excavate 
holes  in  the  earth,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a 
long  mass  enveloped  in  a  glutinous  secretion. 
Tlie  larvie  commence  their  destructive  career 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  The  mi- 
grations of  locusts  are  probably  in  search  of 
food,  and  extraordinary  accounts  are  on  record 
of  the  vast  swarms  that  from  time  to  time  in- 
vade particular  districts.  They  clear  every- 
tiiing  off  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  have 
on  several  occasions  caused  disastrous  famines. 
Their  range  in  the  Old  World  stretches  from 
Spain  and  the  South  of  France,  through 
Ruhisia  to  China  ;  south  of  this  boundary  liue 
they  are  equally  destructive.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Locust  is  Caloptentts  spretns.  Its 
ravages  in  the  Western  States,  particularly  in 
Kansas,  have  been  great  in  years  of  special 
visitation,  which  fortunately  do  not  often 
recur.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  eventually  be 
eradicated,  by  destrucfiun  on  its  mountain 
breeding  grounds,  when  these  once  become  well 
known.  The  habits  of  the  Locusts  are  being 
diligently  studied.  Next  to  man,  who  adopts 
various  means  for  their  destruction,  their  chief 
enemies  are  insectivorous  birds,  parasitic 
beetles  of  the  family  Cantharida;,  and  dipter- 
ous flies  of  the  family  Bombyliidse. 

2.  Plural: 

t  (1)  A  rendering  of  the  name  Locustidse, 
applied  to  a  family  which  does  not  contain 
the  genuine  Locusts.    [Locustid.*.] 

(2)  The  family  Acridiidse,  to  which  the  true 
Locusts  belong 

n.  Scripture: 

(1)  nniN  («r&e/0.  a  word  which  occurs  about 
twenty  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is  from 
n2T  (rn/*/(ft/i)  =  to  be  numerous;  and  is  pro- 
bably (Kdipoda  inigratoria.  [I.  1.]  It  was  al- 
lowed to  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi.  22.).  Its  ravages 
are  gi'aj)hically  described  in  Joel  ii. 

(2)  ijn  {ckftaghab)  (2  Chron.  vii.  13)  is  pro- 
bably anotlier  species  of  locust  smaller  than 
the  Hrst. 


(3)  ^)^  itsekUsal)  (Deut.  rxviii.  42).  ool 
identilied. 

(4)  [Bald  Locust]. 
locust-berry,  «. 

But.  :  Malpighia  coriacea, 

locust-eater,  s. 

Ornith.  :  GryUivora,  a  genus  of  Saxlcollnv. 
{Swainson.) 

locust- shrimp,  s. 

Zool.:  Squilla  mantis.  Nicholson  consider* 
this  crustacean  a  good  example  of  the  order 
Stoma]>oda  (q.v.).  'Ihe  carapace  is  small,  and 
does  not  cover  the  posterior  half  of  the  thorax. 
Several  of  the  anterior  appendages  are  de- 
veloped into  powerfully  prehensile  and  hooked 
feet.  The  branchiEe  are  attached  to  the  lirsfi 
five  pairs  of  abdominal  feet.  The  three  pos- 
terior thoracic  and  the  abdominal  appendagei 
are  in  the  form  of  swimtuerets,  and  the  tail  is 
expanded  into  a  powerful  fin. 

locust-tree,  s. 

1.  Robinia  Pseuducacia,  or  Paeudo- Acacia. 
The  Locust  tree  of  the  United  States  is  a  valu- 
able and  beautiful  tree,  its  flowers  being  attrac- 
tive in  form  and  color,  and  delightful  in  per- 
fume.    The  wood  is  hard  and  durable. 

2.  Ceratonia  Siliqua.  [Carob.]  It  is  called 
the  Locust-tree  because  it  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness  (Matt.  iii.  4).  Hence  it  is  called 
also  St.  John's  Bread. 

H  The  Bastard  Locust-tree  is  Clfthra  tini- 
foiia;  the  Honey  Locust-tree,  Glcditschia  tri- 
aranthus;  the  Swamp  or  Water  Locust-tree, 
G.  TrwnosperTna. 

lo-cus'-ta,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  locust.] 
I,  Entomology : 

1.  Formerly  :  According  to  Linneeus,  a  aufr- 
genus  of  the  genus  Gryllus.  Type,  Locusta 
migratoria,   the  Migratory  Locust.     [Locob- 

TID*.] 

2.  Now :  A  genus  of  which  Locusta  viridis- 
sima,  the  Great  Green  Grasshopper  of  England 
is  the  type.     [Locustid.*:.] 

II,  Bot.  :  Thesitikeletof  the  inflorescence  ol 
grasses.     [Spikelet.] 

16-cus-telle',  lo-ciis-tel'-la,  s.  [From  Lat. 
locastella,  dimin,  of  loc^ista.  So  named  because 
the  species  feed  on  Grasshoppers.  &c.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  some  Warblers  of 
the  genus  Salicaria.  Thus  Soliairi"  luscinoidea 
is  called  the  Willow  Locustelhi,  and  the  scien- 
tific name  of  the  Grassliopper  Warbler  is  S. 
locnstelUt. 

*  16-cus'-tic,  *  lo-ciis'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
locust ;  -ic,  -icaZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  locusts  ; 
locus  t^like. 

"Tho"  all.  to  a  man, 
Trauslaton  adnjit  tlie  loctuticitl  plan." 

Byruin  :  £pisr/e  to  J.  Bt—k—n,  S»q. 

lo-ciis'-ti-dfie,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  locust(a) ;  fenu 
pL  adj.  suff.  -idcE.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Orthoptera,  tribe  Sal- 
tatoria.  Tho  term  Locustidae  ought  to  have 
been  the  scientific  designation  of  the  family 
whose  type  is  the  Migratory  Locust,  placed  in 
the  sub-genus  Locusta  by  Linnaeus,  with  which 
should  have  been  included  its  close  allies,  the 
small  so-called  grasshoppers,  which  sometimea 
leap  forth  when  one  crosses  flelds  or  meadows. 
Unhajipily  Fabricius,  in  dividing  Linna^us'i 
great  genus  Gryllus  into  smaller  genera,  trans- 
ferred the  term  Locusts  from  the  genuine 
locusts  to  the  insects  of  which  the  Great  Green 
Grasshopper  is  the  type  ;  and  entomologists 
in  general  have  followed  the  injudicious  ar- 
rangement The  family  Locustidae  does  not 
now  contain  the  Locusts.  [Locust.]  The 
antennae  in  the  modern  family  Locustidae  are 
very  long,  thin,  and  bristle-shaped,  the  tarsi 
four-jointed,  the  ocelli  generally  wanting. 
[Locusta.] 

*  lo-cu'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  locutio,  from  locnttu 
pa.  par.  of  loquor  =  to  speak.]  The  act  or 
power  of  speaking  ;  speech,  discourse  ;  mode 
of  speech  ;  phrase. 

■■  Should  geutle  Phtebua  fortify  my  lun^, 
And  give  I'/cution  from  a  hundred  tongues." 

l^witJ  ^utius:  Thetxiid.  zL 

*  loc'-n-tor-^,  *  loc-u-tor-ye,  s.      (As  il 

from  a  Lat.  Locutorium,  from  locutus,  pa.  par. 
of  Zo-^i'or^to  speak.]  A  room  or  place  for 
conversation  ;  specif.,  in  monasteries  a  room 
in  which  the  monks  were  allowed  to  converse, 
silence  being  enjoined  elsewhere. 


fSttc,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  p6t 
or,  wore,  w^If.  work,  whd,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  SyrlaJL.     £8,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  —  kw* 
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"  lod'-am,  *  load -uxn,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Au  ulii  guiiK'  of  ciilds. 

"  Sbe&nd  1  will  tAkeyon  htlodam." 

Woman  hilled  wUh  Kindnctt. 

iM-di  ge'-si-a.  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Geor^je 
Lod<liii.:s.l 

Ornith. :  A  genua  of  Trochilidre  (Humming 
Birds).  The  Kolts  species  is  luddigt^ia  mira- 
bills,  of  whicli  only  one  spt^cinien  lias  been 
met  with,  Mr.  Gould  vainly  ofli-riug  £50  to  any 
person  whu  would  find  a  second. 

lode,  •  load,  s.  [A.S.  Idil  -  a  way,  a  course, 
from  lullutii  =  to  go,  to  tnivel ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  IfUlh  =  a  lode,  a  way  ;  lUlha  =  to  go.  to 
moTC  ;  Dan.  led  =  a  giit<;,  from  Ude  —  to  glide 
on  ;  Sw.  /«*/  =  a  way,  a  course,  from  lida  =  to 
pass  on.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

X.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

■•  Tlicy  begiti  nt  oii-.tlier  place  iieer»-hand.  ftnd  bo 
dniwe  by  K^-iwe  U-  tlie  mitiu  load  agiiiue."— Carffw; 
Suroty  of  CoruwtM,  fu.  10. 

2.  An  open  ditch  or  watercourse  for  carry- 
ing oir  water  frnm  ;i  ten. 

"  Tliere  were  Inki-s  or  fod'-t  several  miles  In  extent" 
~~TomUn»o>4  :  Level  of  1/aCfield  Chase,  p.  67. 

IL  Techriically : 

1.  Uydr.  Eng. :  A  reach  of  wat«r  in  a  canal. 
or  shiuk-water  nuvigaiioii. 

2.  Mining:  A  tegular  vein  affording  metal. 
*  lode-ship,  s.     A  small  fishing  vesseL 

•  lode'-mazi,  s.    {Loadsman.1 

•lode  men-age  (age   as   ig),  «.    [Load- 

MANAtJK.  I 

*16de^ man,  s.    [Loapsmax] 

•  lode  star,  *  lode-sterre,  s.    [Loadstab] 

'  lode-stone,  .■*.    [Loadstone] 

1.  TliL-  same  as  LOADSTONE  (q. v.). 

2.  A  nami'  given  by  Cornish  miners  to  a 
species  of  stone,  or  rather  a  rompuinid  of 
stone  and  sand  of  different  colouis ;  called 
also  tristonc  (q.v.). 

•  lOdg'-a-ble,   a.      [LODOEABLE.] 

lodge,    '  loggen,    v.t.  &  i.      [Fr.  loger,  from 
loge  -  a  lodging;  Low  Lat.  loyiare.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  place  in  a  lodging  or  temporary  resi- 
dence or  Imbitation  ;  to  supply  with  lodging. 

■■  The  kiug  .  .  .  ImlffeU  him  and  occoiiiuiodated  blin 
In  grsAt  Btttte.'— //i«:-/h;  Henry  Vil. 

2.  To  afford  a  temporary  dwelling  or  retreat 
to  ;  to  harbour,  Ui  accommodate. 

"  Ev'ry  hou»c  wm  j.roud  to  lodge  r  knight." 
I^yden:  /'alauivn  *  ArcUe,  III.  110. 

3.  To  track  to  covert. 

"  speak.  Maiuliii  1  li«at  tboa  lodfjed  our  deer?" 

HcoU  :  liokeby.  111.  3L 

4.  To  place,  set,  or  dcnosit  for  keeping  or 
safety  for  a  longer  or  sliorter  time  :  as.  To 
loiigt  money  in  a  bunk. 

•  5.  To  pen,  to  fold. 

•■  From  tile  rUhiK  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the 
Urub.— A7M*A:e</>.  .    Henry  I'..  111.  7. 

1  T.t  plant,  to  fix,  to  infix. 
"  H'  Ic'ii  oil  the  brink  the  fnanilng  boar  I  met, 
Aud  tit  blanldu  tliuuKlil  to  Uk\ a  lody'd my  BpeHT." 
tiiwai/. 

7.  To  implant;  to  fix  in  the  mind,  heart,  or 
memory. 

"8u  can  I  kIvo  no  rcaxon.  nor  I  will  not, 
Uore  tbiui  n  lodged  halv." 

^haketfi. :  JJarchanl  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

8.  To  affoad  place  to  ;  to  tak*^  in  and  keep. 

"Tile  ini'uutry  can  lodge  a  greater  «tor«_  of   liiiaK*'" 
th«.n  Ml  the  NviiMa  can  iin-«cut  at  one  tiiuo."— CA«j/((d 
ritUotopMcal  Princi/ile4. 

9.  To  prcH.-nt,  to  bring  forward ;  to  lay  be- 
fore an  authoiity  i  as,  To  lodge  n  complaint. 

•  10.  To  bent  down  ;  to  lay  Ihit. 

"  Ttiey  nhftll  lodge  the  miminer  coriL" 

HJtakMp. .  Uichurd  I!..  ilL  S. 

JB.  IntraiitHive : 

1.  To  live,  to  reside,  to  dwell ;  to  take  up 
one's  alMide. 

"  Wln-rt?  thou  UidgftI,  I  will  Intlge  •  thy  j^eople  tbatl 
Imniy  ix'oi'Ic.  and  tliy  Oud  my  ii<Hi.  —/tuth  1.  10. 

2.  To  H'stde  temporarily  ;  to  have  a  tempo- 
rary residence. 

'  !■  there  room  In  thy  father'*  houM  for  ua  to  lodge 
Inl'—OenetU  xilv.  ii. 

3.  Tn  Ite  fixed,  Hcttled,  or  dopoNited ;  to 
settle  :  as,  A  st^mo  htdgtd  on  the  roof. 

4.  To  bo  beaten  down  ;  to  be  laid  fiat :  as, 
Com  lodges. 


lodge,  *10ge.  "logge,  ».  iO.Fr.  loge;  fnjm 
J.,ow  Ijit.  tauhia  —  ;i  porch,  lobia  =  a  gallery  ; 
fium  O.  H.  Ger  louba;  M.  H.  Ger.  to«6e  ;  Ger, 
lauhe  =  an  aibcmr  ;  from  O.  H.  Ger.  laup  ; 
M.  H.Ger.  louh;  Ger.  !*/«&  =  a  leaf  ;  Purt.  loga; 
Sp.  login  :  Ital.  loggia.  Lodge  and  lobby  are 
thus  doublet^.] 

*  1.  A  place  of  temporary  residence  or  re- 
treat ;  as  a  tent,  a  hut. 

"  Thar  loget  A  tUiu-u  tenlLs  vp  the!  pan  bigge." 

JioOert  In  Itrunne,  p.  67. 

2.  A  small  house  iu  a  park,  domain,  or  forest ; 
a  cottage. 

"  It  wiiB  a  lodge  of  ample  ni/e. 
Uut  atraiMiu  u(  tttruuture  and  device." 

6cQtt :  Lady  «/  (he  Lak'-.  L  26. 

3.  A  small  house  appendant  to  a  larger  :  as, 
a  porter's  lodge. 

4.  A  home,  a  dwelling  of  any  soi-t. 

•■  lluw  the  beaviTs  built  tlieir  todgea. 
Where  the  auuirrui*  hi.l  llicii-  huornB." 

Longfellow :  JlviWiUha,  UL 

5.  A  room  or  place  where  a  society  or  branch 
of  a  society  meets  for  business. 

"  Uaviiig  Kot  actpialiitetl  with  the  Duke  of  Athol 
at  li  to<l<je  ol  FreeuuMiuita. ■■ —  iValpole:  Anecdote*  of 
J'ainting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  lii. 

6.  Tlie  members  who  meet  at  such  a  place. 

*  7.  A  collection  of  objects  situated  cloBe 
together  :  as,  a  lodge  of  islands. 

•  l6dge'-a-ble,     "  lodeT-a-We,  a.      {Eng. 

lodge;  ■a'l>le.\     Cai.aUe    of 'allording    lodging; 

tit  lur  lodging  in. 

"  At  the  Iurthe«t  end  of  the  town  enatward,  the  am- 
baasador'a  liuiua  was  apiiuiuted.  but  nut  yet  iby 
defAUlt  of  some  of  the  kings  officeraj  todgabl^.'—Hir 
J.  finett  :  PhiUixernit  (16&6f,  jt.  16*. 

lodged,  jxt.  par.  &,  a.    [Lodge,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  Furnished  with  lodgings; 
fixed,  settled,  placed. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  buck,  harti 
himi,  &(:.,  when  represented  at  rest  and  lying 
on  the  groiiiul. 

lodge'-ment,  s.    [Lodoment.] 

Iddg'-er,  s.  [Kng.  lodg{e);  -er.]  One  who 
Indies;  one  who  lives  iu  lodgings;  one  who 
is  not  a  pennaiient  inhabitant  or  resident. 

"  We  were  lodgert  at  the  Pegfwua." 

.^hakctp.  :  taviing  «/  t-e  Shrew,  tv.  4. 

lodger-franchise,  s.  A  franchise  intro- 
duced by  tlie  UctMriii  Bill  of  liHil.  It  cun- 
fcned  the  lianclii>e  in  towns  on  tliose  lodgers 
who  for  a  year  previous  to  registration  had 
lived  iu  the  sanie  apaitments,  which  would 
let  for  at  least  JilO  if  unfurnished  and  without 
attLindiiiicc. 

lodg  ing.  •  logging.  •  loggyng,  '  lodg- 
yngC,  ;"".  2>fir.,  u.,  <t  s.     [Luixje,  v.\ 

A^  &  "B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  ai^j. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  residing  or  taking  up 
one's  abode  temporarily. 

2.  A  place  of  rest  or  residence  for  a  time 
or  for  a  inglit;  a  temitorary  residence;  espe- 
cially a  room  or  rooms  hired  for  residence  in 
the  bouse  of  another,  in  which  sense  it  is 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

"HIn  ftjud,  hU  <lrhik.  hii  lodging,  his  clothea,  he 
owed  to  cliiulty."— J/<icau/ui/.  ilitt.  Kjig.,iih.  xvllL 

3.  A  place  of  residence  ;  a  retreat,  an  abode. 

"  But  tberewlthall  a  prattling  i»arrot  mklpa 
About  llie  piivat«  lodgiuj  of  liis  i>eers  " 

Drayton :  The  OvL 

4.  Ilarliour,  covert. 

5.  Convenience  to  lodge  or  sleep  on. 

■'  Tlicir  (eathera  Bcrve  to  stuff  our  l»eda  and  pillowa 
yleldlnK  us  toft  luid  warm  lodging."— Hay :  On  the 
Creunoii, 

lodging-house,  s.  A  house  other  than 
an  inn,  in  winch  tiavellers  lodge;  a  Iiou.hc  m 
wlilch  lodgings  are  let. 

II  Common  lodging-house:  Acommon  lodging- 
house  is  one  in  which  persons  of  the  jioorcr 
classes  arc  received  for  short  periods,  an<l, 
though  promisciiciusly  brought  together,  are 
aUowed  toinlmbit  one  common  room.  Hotels, 
inns,  j.ublic-houses,  or  lodgings  lot  to  tlio 
upper  and  miil<Ue  classes,  iin;  not  comnmn 
lodging  -  houses.  (Howard  Vincent :  Police 
Code,\:6H.)  An  Act  opt^iiing  connuon lodging- 
houseji  to  Ibu  insiHJcUun  of  the  police  was 
pas.Hcii  in  inrd. 

lodging  Unoos,  5.  pi. 

Ship-huild.  .t.i.Miiiu.HH-linibors  lying  horizon- 


Ully  and  sLcurin^'  the  junction  of  the  deck- 
beams  with  tlie  frames. 

lodging-money,  5.  Money  given  in  lieu 
of  lixlgnigs,  as  an  allowance  to  olllccrs  and 
others  for  whom  suitable  quiirlers  cannot  be 
provided. 

lodg  -ment,  lodge'-ment, «.  (Fr.  logemcnt : 

from  U>ge  ^  lu.i^ing.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  ItKlging ;  the  state  of  being 
lodged  ;  as.  the  lodgment  of  m<>ney  in  a  bank  ; 
the  lodgment  of  a  stttnc  on  a  roof,  &c. 

*2.  A  place  where  persons  or  things  are 
lodged  ;  a  lodging. 

•■  Within  the  space  were  rear"d_ 

Twelve  ample  celU,  the  lodgmrnU  o(  his  herd.' 

/'o/ie:  Uoiner  ;  Odyuey  xiv.  18. 

3.  Disposition,  arrangement,  or  collocation 
in  a  certain  manner. 

4.  An  accumulation  of  matter  lodged  or  de- 
posit4;d  in  a  place,  and  remaining  at  rest. 

"  An  oppre&aed  dlanhragni  fruiii  a  mere  lodgment  at 
extra vH^ateil  matter. '— JjAur;*;  Surgery. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  h'ortif. ;  An  intrenchment  hastily  thrown 
up  iu  a  captured  work  to  maintain  the  position 
against  recapture. 

2.  Mil. :  The  occupation  of  a  position. 

lo'-di-eule,  lo-dio'-u-la,  9.    [Lat.  lodicula 

=  a  small  coverlet,  a  blanki't.] 

But. :  I'be  name  given  by  Palisot  de  Beau- 
vois  to  the  hypogynous  scale  of  a  gra.ss. 

l6-de-i-ce'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Laodice,  the 
daughter  of  Friam  and  ilccuba.     {Vaxtoii.)} 

hot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Boi-asseae,  and 
the  fan-leaved  section  of  it.  Lodoicm  seydve.1- 
larum,  the  Sea  Cucoa-nut  or  Double  Cocoa- 
nut,  is  sixty,  eighty,  or  even  a  humired  feet 
high.  U-s  leaves  bend  to  the  wind,  but  hold 
their  places  tenaciously.  Its  native  country 
was  unknown  till  1743,  when  it  was  found  in 
the  Seychelles  Archipelago.  Previously  it  had 
been  known  only  by  "double  cocoa-nuts," 
floating  on  the  sea,  or  cast  on  Indian  or  oilier 
Eastern  shores.  They  were  snppoeieil  to  grow 
in  a  submarine  forest,  and  to  possess  fabulous 
virtues.  Now  they  are  believed  to  be  wild 
only  in  the  Maldives  and  Lacciidives.  (iVo/. 
JKafO.those  in  Seychelles  having  been  planted. 
Their  "calibage-like  top  is  often  preserved  in 
vinegar,  and  eaten.  The  leaves  are  employed 
to  thatch  houses  ;  the  young  leaves  are  made 
into  hats;  the  trunk  sjilit  into  palisades  for 
surrounding  houses  and  gardens.  The  hard, 
bla<-k  shell  of  the  Iruit  is  used  by  Indian 
fakirs  as  a  drinking  and  begging  cup. 

Icell'-ing-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  jdace 
where  lir.-,t  found.  Ladling;  suti'.  -iUiMin.); 
Ger.  Ivlingd,  lultingit.] 

Min.  :  An  ortliorhombic  mineral  much  re- 
sembling iu  form  and  angles  leucopyrite  and 
mispickel  (q.v.).  Hardness,  5  ta  bb  ;  sp.  gr. 
O'S  to  S  71  ;  in  other  jthysical  characters  the 
same  as  leucopyrite.  C'tnijios.  :  arsenic,  T-'8  ; 
iron,  27'2  :  corresponding  to  the  formula 
FeAso.  Occurs  with  uickoline  at  various 
localities. 

16'-^S8,  s.    [Provincial  Ger.] 

(kol. :  Mud  deposited  by  the  Rliine  along 
its  banks,  and  occupying  a  great  juirt  of  the 
valley  of  the  river.  It  consists  ot  a  Ilnely- 
comminuted  sand,  or  pulverulent  loam  of  a 
yellowish-gray  colour,  chietly  of  nrgiliaceous 
matter  combined  with  a  sixtli-pait  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  a  sixth-part  c.f  <iuartz<>8e 
and  micaceous  sand.  Sometimes  it  conlJiins 
sandy  and  calcarec»us  concretions  or  nodules. 
In  some  plaf-es  it  is  iiOO  or  300  feet  thick,  lb 
contjiins  river  and  fresh-water  sliells  of  ex- 
isting species.  luterbtralitled  with  it  are 
laveis<»faslie8,  thrown  out  by  some  of  the  last 
eruptions  of  the  now  extinct,  or  at  least  dor- 
mant. Kifel  voKuuHies.  Ill  Alsace  It  is  called 
l.ahm.  There  is  a  corresponding  loess  on  th« 
Mississippi.     Both  are  Post  Tertiary. 

l0DW'-6  ite  (W  as  v),  s.  (Name.l  after  A. 
Uiwe  by  llaidinger;  sutf.  -He  {Min.);  Ger. 
lowcit.] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral  found  in  puro 
crystalline  nmsseH  an  inch  In  thickness  mixed 
with  anhyilrit*  (Qv)  at  Ischl,  Austria. 
Clenviige,  lia-nnl  lianliivss,  2"6  U)  3  ;  sp.  gr. 
2*370;  lustre,  V  trtMUis  ;  colour,  honey-yeUow 
to  reddish.  Tatlw  weak.  Compos,  hulplmte  ot 
HiKla,  4()'3 :  sulphate  of  magnesia,  3U'l ; 
water,  U"". 


bSH,  h6^;  p^t.  Jtf^l;  oat.  ^eU,  ohoms,  ^hln,  ben^h  ;  go.  ftem;  thin,  ^s;  sin,  Of ;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^Ut.     ph  -  C 
-olan,  -tlan  =^  sh^n.   -tlon.  -Blon  =  shun ;  -(Ion.  -flon  -  chun.    -olous,  -tious,  -slons  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  ta-.  ^  beL  d«L 
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to'-wig-ite,  (W  as  v)  s.  [Xameil  after  L<jewig, 
whu  lii-st  analysed  it;  sufif.  -ite  (Min.);  (ier. 
lowigit.] 

Mln. :  A  mineral  found  in  rounded  corapat-t 
lumps  in  a  coal  bed  at  Tabrze,  Upper  Silesia, 
Hardness,  3  to  4  ;  sp.  gi-.  2*rJS  ;  lustre,  leeble  ; 
colour,  p;ile  straw-yellow;  fracture,  perttctly 
cont-li'iidul.  Compos.:  sulphurii;  acid,  30-2; 
aliiiiiina.  34-S;  i>otash,  lu7  ;  water,  IS-li ; 
cnrre-si)niidiiigtM  the  formula  KOSO3  +  3AI2O3 
S()3  4-9UU.  Resembles  in  texture  the  litho- 
gra]»iiif  stitue  of  tjoleuhofen. 

*  lof;  (1)  *  lofe,  s.  [A.S.  &  Icel.  U)/.  O.  H. 
Ger    lob.]     Praise. 

"  DrilitiD  ta!<ife  and  wurthe,"  Ormulum,  1.141. 

•lof(2),  s.    [Loaf.] 

*  lofTe,  r.t     [Laugh,  w.] 

*  lof-sang.  *  lof-song,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  lof, 
and  sang  or  snng.]     A  song  of  jrraise. 

loft,  s.  [K-el.  lofi  =  (1)  air,  sky  ;  (2)  an  upper 
room  ;  Dan.  lofi  =  a  loft ;  Sw.  lofi  =  a.  garret ; 
A.S.  hjfi  — the  air,  the  sky;  Goth,  lufius  = 
the  air  ;  Dut.  /itc/if  =  the  air ;  Ger.  lufi.] 

*  1.  The  air,  the  sky  ;  heaven.     [ALOfT.] 

"  Wy  motiier,  my  sovereign  I'leasance. 
Over  all  tUiug.  out-Uktu  Crist  on  Wl  " 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  1.898. 

2.  The  room  or  space  under  a  roof. 

3.  An  elevated  gallery  in  a  church,  for  an 
organ  or  choir. 

4.  An  elevated  story  in  a  barn  or  stable,  as 
a  hay-/o/if  above  the  floor  on  which  the 
animaU  are  stalled. 

6.  A  floor,  a  story,  a  stage. 

"The  stKge  has  ttiree  toftt  one  uboue  another  where- 
in were  3  -o  culumnca  of  luaxbeL" — Uakewill :  Apologic, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii,,  S  2. 

loft'-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  lofty ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  loftv  manner  or  position  ;  aloft ;  on 
lii-h. 

"  Did  ever  any  conqiierour.  loftily  seated  In  his 
triuin>ihAl  chariot,  yield  a  spectacle  so  gallant  and 
luiiguiiicenL"— flirrfjw,"  Ser'noru,  Vol.  i.,  aer.  31. 

2.  Proudly,  haughtily,  arrogantly,  pom- 
pously. 

"  They  apeak  wickedly  concerning  oppression ;  they 
Bi>eak  ti<f  ily.'—rtalm  Ixxiii.  6. 

*  3.  With  elevation  of  language  or  senti- 
ment ;  sublimely. 

loft'-i-ness,   '  loft-i-nes,  s.    [Eng.  lofty ; 

-ncss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  .state  of  being  lofty,  high, 
or  elevated  ;  elevatiou,  lieight :  as,  the  Iqfti- 
TLCi^of  a  mountain. 

2.  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  vanity, 
"The  hautiiies  "f  men  shal  be  broght  lovve,  and  the 

loftinei  ot  uit^u  ah.U  be  abased.  "—y>aia-;  ii.  IT.    (15SLf 

3.  Sublimity,  grandeur,  or  elevatiou  of 
sentinient. 

"Oue  yet  ext.int  declareth  the  l"/rines$o1  his  fancy, 
the  riL-lmesM  uf  liis  vein,  nud  the  eleu-aucy  of  bia  style. " 
—Burrotc.  !>€rtiiuns,  vol.  liL,  ser.  22. 

lof-tu'-si-^  s.  [Named  after  W.  Kennet 
Lolius,"*  wiio  made  geological  and  other  in- 
Testigations  on  the  Turco-Rnssi.ni  frontier.] 

Zool. :  A  gfiniis  of  Foraminifera,  family  I^i- 
tuolida.  WhiU-  most  of  the  chiss  are  minute, 
a  LofLusia  Ironi  the  Lttwer  Eocene  is  between 
two  and  three  inches  long. 

lof -ty.  a.     [Eng.  lofi;  -y.] 
L  Oniiiutry  Language : 
1.  Lifted  high  np  ;  elevated,  high. 

"  We  began  to  ascend  the  steep  of  the  Bocchetta,  one 
of  the  ivf  iett  of  the  mariUuie  Appeuiue*  or  rather 
Alps.' — i.'«jritt,c-  liuiy,  L'.4Sti, 

*2.  Proud,  liaughty,  arrogant,  pompous. 

"  Anibrusiiis  kept  viider  and  ataied  the  lofty  barbar- 
ous peo.ite.  thiit  istosay,  tliea;ixoiis,  by  thenotiibleaid 
and  aaiistniice  of  the  valiant  Arthur,"— i/o/(fwAe<i.' 
Eiit.  Ettg..  vol.  i..  ch.  xi». 

*  3.  Elevated  in  condition,  character,  or 
dignity ;  dignified. 

•■  Thus  saith  the  high  and  Inpy  One  that  Inhabiteth 
eternity,  who%e  name  is  Uoly." — ItaiaU  Ivii.  15. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  pride, 
haughtiness,  or  airogauce  ;  proud:  as,  a  lofty 
air  or  manner. 

5.  Elrvatfd  in  language  or  style ;  sublime, 
grand,  i.lateiy,  dignilit-d  :  as,  lofty  verse. 

*  6.  Cstately,  digintied,  majestic :  as,  lofty 
steps. 

n.  Bot. :  {Of  a  tree  or  plant) :  The  next  stage 
in  tlie  scale  of  heijiht  above  tall  (q.v.). 

log  (1),  s.  [Icel.  Id/!  —  a  felled  tree,  a  log  ;  cogn. 
with  tjw.  dial,  taya  =  a  felled  tree;  Old  Sw. 


lage  =  broken  branches  ;  8w.  logg  =  a  log 
(uaut.).  log-Una  —  a  log-line  ;  log-bok  =^  a  log- 
book, loggn  =  to  heave  the  log ;  Dan.  log  =  a 
log  (naut.),  log-line  =  alog-line,  log-bog  =  a  log- 
book, logge  =  to  heave  tlie  log;  Dut.  log  =  & 
log  (naut.),  log-lijn  =  a  log-line  ;  Ger.  log.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rough  bulky  jiiece  of  timber  unhewed ; 
a  block  ;  a  piece  of  wood. 

"  I  must  remove 
Bome  tbousanda  of  these  loj^,  aud  pile  tlieiu  tip." 
ShakeiiJ.  .'  Tempest,  Hi.  1. 

2.  An  account  of  one's  acts  or  transactions  ; 
a  diary,  a  journal. 

'■  The  log  of  the  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Portuifuese  in  1501  Is  writteu  on  the  Braziliau  coasL" 
—Taylor :  Words  d'  PUicet  |ld78),  ch.  li. 

3.  A  book  in  which  the  master  of  a  public 
■chool  enters  memoranda.     (Eugligh.) 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Nautkal : 

(1)  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  a  ship's  mutittu.  In  its  common  form  it 
consists  of  a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  called 
the  log-chip,  curved  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
loaded  so  that  it  nif.y  float  upri;j;lit  in  the 
water.  To  its  corners  is  attached  a  cord, 
termed  a  log-line,  which  is  wound  around  a 
reel,  the  axis  of  which  projects,  allowing  it  to 
turn  freely  when  held  in  the  hollow  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  line  is  huig 
enough  to  measure  the  distance  sailed  by  tlie 
ship  at  In-r greatest  speed  duringagivi-n  time, 
usually  3U  seconds,  and  is  divi<led  into  knots. 
Corresponding  to  a  i>roportionate  part  of  tlie 
nautical  mile,  that  is,  51  feet.  The  string  is 
knotted  at  surh  intervals  that  the  sj  aces  bear 
the  same  relation  to  a  nautical  mile  that  a 
half-nnnute  does  to  an  hour,  that  is,  the  knots 
must  be  the  120th  of  a  nautical  mile  apart.  The 
English  geographical  or  nautical  mile  is  g^  of 
a  degree  of  hititude,  about  2,025  yards.  A 
ceitjuu  length  of  line — not  marked—inter- 
venes between  the  chip  and  the  first  division 
on  the  line.  This  is  termed  the  stray-line, 
and  serves  to  allow  the  chip  to  drift  beyoud 
the  dead-water  in  the  wake  of  the  ship.  Euch 
knot  is  made  sensible  to  the  feelitig  as  well  as 
to  the  sight,  aud  is  sul>divided  into  tea 
fathoms  so  called.  The  time  is  measured  by  a 
small  sand-glass.  In  heaving  the  log,  the 
observer,  usually  an  ofticer  or  petty  officer, 
throws  the  chip  over  the  taflfrail,  and  as  the 
first  mark  on  the  line  passes  over  the  reel, 
calls  out  "tuni"  to  the  assistant,  who  im- 
mediately inverts  the  glass.  When  the  .sand 
has  all  run  out,  the  latter  calls  out  "out," 
when  the  observer  checks  the  line,  noting  the 
knots  and  fathoms  which  have  jiassed  out. 
This  operation,  in  well-regulated  vessels,  is 
performed  every  hour,  and  the  result,  as  well 
as  the  course  by  compass  whieli  the  vessel  is 
steering  at  the  time,  is  entered  in  tlie  log- 
book, to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  dead  reckon- 
ing (q  v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Log-book  (q.v.). 

2.  Stenm-eugin,:  A  tabulated  summary  of 
the  performance  of  the  engines  and  boilers, 
and  of  the  consumption  of  coals,  tallow,  oil, 
and  other  engineers'  stores  on  board  a  steam- 
vessel. 

log-board,  5. 

Naiit. :  The  hinged  pair  of  boards  on 
which  the  memoranda  of  time,  wind,  course, 
rate,  &c.,  are  noted  for  transcription  into  the 
log-book. 

log-book,  s. 

1.  Kaut.  :  The  book  which  contains  a 
journal  of  the  vessel's  progress  from  day  to 
day,  with  any  event  occurring  on  board,  of 
vesselsspoken,  &c.  It  is  transcribed  from  the 
log-board,  and  forms  the  rough-log  Irom  which 
(in  government  vessels)  the  smooth-log  is 
transcribed  for  the  navy  deiortmeut. 

2.  The  same  as  Loo,  s.,  1.  3. 

"  Every  teacher  should  bring  his  loff-book  to  the  col- 
lective exatuiimtiou  every  two  or  three  years."— 
I't-aron  :  ^icho-jl  Inspectim.  §  13. 

log-cabin*  s.  A  hut  or  cabin  roughly  con- 
structed of  logs  laid  on  each  other. 

log-canoe,  «.  A  canoe  constructed  of  a 
single  lug  htjUowed  out. 

log-chip.  s. 

Naut. :  The  triangular  board  on  the  end  of 
the  log-line.     [Log  (1),  s..  II.  1  (1).] 

*  log-end,  s.     The  thick  end  of  anj-thing. 

"The  ijiiiat  heavy  Ui'j-end  of  Christ's  Cross.*— tfaw- 
den:  Tear*  of  the  Cltutch,  p.  122. 


log-glass,  8. 

Naut.  :  The  sand-glass  used  *t  heaving  t)M 
log.  Half-minute  or  quarter-minute  glasses 
are  used,  accoi-diug  to  the  rate  of  sailing. 
[LOG(I),  «.,  11.  1(1).^ 

log'house,  s.  The  same  as  Loo-cABn 
(q.v.). 

log-line,  s. 

Nuui.  :  A  lint  150  fathoma  in  length.  rixK> 
(1),5.,I1.  laj-J 

log-measurer,  s.  a  device  for  gauging 
logs,  taking  the  round  measure  wiih  the 
allowance  for  the  squaring,  and  giving  results 
in  board  measure  of  the  ascertained  square  io 
running  feet  of  the  log. 

log-reel,  s.    The  reel  of  the  log-line. 

log-roll,  v.t. 

1.  Lit. :  To  assist  in  collecting  and  rolling 
logs  for  burning. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  assist  mutually  in  carrying 
measures  of  legislation.     {Aniericaii.) 

log-Sllip,  s.     [Log-chip.] 

log-slate,  s.    A  log-board  (q.v.X 

log-sled,  s.     A  short,  long,  low-benched 

sled  lor  hauling  logs. 

*  log  (2),  s.  [Heb.J  A  Hebrew  measure  for 
li.iuids,  containing  according  to  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint ;  according  to  others,  a 
quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  five  sixths 
of  a  pint.  According  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  it 
was  a  liquid  measure,  the  seventy-second  part 
of  the  bath  or  ephah,  and  tweltth  part  of  the 
bin.     {Calmet.) 


log  (1),  r.t.    [Loo  (1),  s.]    To  cut  and  get  out 

lo^s.     {A  nierica  ii. ) 

log  (2),  v.t.  [Loo  (1),  ».]  To  enter  in  a  log- 
book. 

**rve  known  a  smart  chase  and  a  ti^ht  at  the  tail 
where  le&s  h&s  l^ecu  loyffod  tiiau  I've  gut  on  that  theiv 
8l»t«. ' — J.  F.  C\'(tjjer:  Pioiteert,  ch.  xxxii. 

log  (3),  v.i.  [Cf.  Dan.  lagre  —  to  wag  the  taiL] 
'iu  move  or  rock  to  and  tro. 

I6g'-an,l6g'-gan,s.  [Loo(3),  v.]  ArDcking> 
stone  ;  a  large  stone  so  balanced  as  to  be 
easily  made  to  rock  to  aud  fro.     [Rockino- 

STONK.] 

16  -  gan'- e  -  se,  s.  p/.    [Mod.   lat.  logani^ia); 

Lat.  lem.  j'l.  auj.  sulf.  -eo:] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Lo- 
ganiaceae  (q.v.). 

16-gan'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Mr.  Brown  after  a 
Mr.  Jas.  LVigan,  said  to  have  been  tiie  author 
of  some  experiments  on  the  generation  ol 
plants.    {Loudon.)^ 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lo- 
ganese  aud  the  order  Loganiacea;  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  abi'ut  eleven  small  Australian 
bushes  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite 
entire  leaves  and  terminal  or  axillary  buucheg 
of  white  Mowers. 

16-gan-i-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  to- 
gan{ia);  Lat.  feiu.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot. :  Loganiads ;  an  order  of  perigynoua 
exogens,  alliance  Gentianales.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  entire,  with  stipules  often  inter- 
petiolar  ;  flowei-s  racemose,  corymbose,  or  soli- 
tary ;  calyx  valvate  or  imbricated,  four  to  five- 
parted  ;  corolla  regular  or  irregular,  four,  live, 
or  ten-cleft ;  stamens  in  the  same  line  ;  ovary 
superior,  two,  three,  or  spuriously  four-celled; 
ovules  indefinite  or  solitary ;  fruit  capsular, 
drupaceous  or  berried.  Distribution,  tropical 
or  intertropical  countries.  Known  genera  2*2, 
species  lti2.    {Lindley.) 

Id-gan'-i-ads,  5.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  logani{a); 
Eng.  pi.  sulf.  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Loganiaceee  (q.v.). 

lo'-gan-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Sir  Wm.  Logan 

l.yf.  S.  Hunt;  sutT.  -ile  (.Uin.)-J 

JVfm. :  A  mineral  resulting  from  the  altera- 
tion of  hornblende,  having  its  form,  angles, 
and  cleavage.  Compos. :  silica,  it3*26  ;  alu- 
mina, I'i-^i) :  sesquioxide  of  iron,  1'92  ;  mag- 
nesia, 35-60  ;  water,  Iti'O.  Cori-e.-^ponds  very 
closely  to  the  comjiosition  of  jiennuiite  (q.v,). 
Found  in  tlie  Laurcntian  crystalllue  limestom 
of  Canada. 
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fale,  i%t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  ptft, 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciiti,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ss,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  —  kw. 
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lUg-A-fBd'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  Ao^aoiJiKOf  (logaoi- 
iltkos),  fiom  Ai>ycK  (logos)  =  speecli,  prose,  and 
aoi5i7  ((toide)—  poetry,  verse.  1 

iV'S. :  A  term  applied  to  verses  in  wliieli 
the  stronger  dactylic  rhythm  passes  into  the 
weaker  trochaic,  so  that  thny  seem  to  partake 
of  Llie  natures  both  ol"  prose  ami  i»octry. 

lo^-a-rithm,  s.  [Gr.  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  word, 
a  pVupoitioii,  and  api$fx6^  {arithmos)  =  a 
3umber  ;  Fr.  logarithnie;  Sp-  &  Ital.  hgaritmo.] 
Math. :  Tlie  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the 
exj-oneiit  of  the  power  to  whi'-h  it  is  ueces- 
sary  to  i-rfise  a  fixed  number,  called  the  base, 
to  prodnro  the  ^iven  numlKT.  The  lo^rithm 
of  N  to  the  base  a  is  tlins  expressed,  logn  A'. 
The  logarithm  of  any  niitnV)er  depends  upon 
the  value  nf  the  base  a,  ami  ilitferent  systems 
of  logarithms  are  found  by  tidiing  dillerent 
values  of  a  ;  but  since  a°  =  1,  in  every  system 
lojio  1=0.  By  taking  ditletent  values  of  N 
in  each  system,  difl'erent  values  of  i  will  bii 
found  in  eacli  system,  nn<l  sucli  numbers  beiut^ 
T'^gistered  will  form  tables  of  logarilhms. 
The  Common,  or  Briggs',  tables  of  Lo;j;aritliius 
are  calculated  to  laso  10.  Tho  Napierian 
tables,  invented  by  Lord  Napier,  are  calcu- 
lated to  base  e,  wliich  =2-7lS2818.  In  the 
common  system  of  logarithms,  the  logarithm 
of  100  is  2,  because  10  raised  to  the  second 
power  =  loo  ;  similarly,  the  logaritlim  of  1000 
=  :i,  of  10000  =  4,  and  so  cm.  When  the  log.t- 
ritlims  form  a  series  in  arithmetical  i)rogres- 
Bion,  the  corresponiling  natural  numbers  form 
a  series  in  geometrical  prr)gression,  tlius — 


Tlie  logarithms  nf  numbers  between  1  and  10 
consist  of  decimals,  of  numbers  between  10 
and  100  tliey  consist  of  the  integer  1  and  a 
decimal;  of  numbers  between  100  and  1000  of 
tlie  integer  2  and  a  decimal,  and  so  on.  The 
integral  part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  tlie  index, 
and  it  is  always  less  by  1  than  the  number  of 
integer  plac^es  in  the  corresponding  natural 
number:  thus  the  index  of  tho  logarithm  of 
8  is  0,  of  30  is  1.  of  300  is  2.  and  so  on.  Tho 
logarithms  of  decimals  have  negative  indices, 
and  the  number  of  units  in  the  index  is  always 
greater  by  1  than  the  number  of  cijihers  im- 
mediately follu^ving  the  decimal  point:  thus 
the  index  of  the  logarithm  of  -J  is  —  1,  of  03 
la  —  2,  of  003  is  —  3,  and  so  on.  The  decimal 
part  (tf  a  logaritlini  is  called  the  mantissa. 
Logarithms  are  of  great  service  in  shortening 
and  facilitating  the  arithmetical  operations  of 
multiplication  and  division  ;  for  since  the 
sum  of  the  logarithms  of  two  numbers  is  tlie 
logarithm  of  the  product  of  tiiose  numbers ; 
an<l  since  logarithms  are  the  indices  of  powers 
of  tlie  same  basis,  the  fliHercnce  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  two  numbers  is  the  loj^arithm  of 
the  quotient;  also  the  inultiiilo  of  the  loga- 
rithm of  a  innnber  is  tlie  logarithm  of  tlie 
flower  of  that  number,  and  a  traction  of  the 
ojiariHiin  of  a  number  is  the  logarithm  of  tlie 
corresponding  root.  Hence  a  complete  table 
of  logarithms  would  enable  us  to  perform  mul- 
tiplication hyaddition,  division  by  subtraction, 
involution  by  multiiiliLution,  and  evolution  by 
division.  Logarithms  were  invented  by  Lord 
Napier  of  Merchistot^tm  .Scotland  in  1614,  and 
improved  by  Henry  Briggs,  Savillian  Professor 
of  Geometry  at  Oxford  in  102-1. 

H  (1)  A  rithntftiral  complement  of  a  logarithm : 
Tlie  (iitference  between  tho  given  logarithm 
and  lU. 

(2)  Hyperholic  logarithms :  The  Napierian 
system  of  logarithms,  so  called  from  their 
relation  to  certain  areas  included  between 
tlie  eiiuilttteral  hyperbola  and  its  asynii'totes. 

"  Titer*  t*  no  n'nton  why  tho  NKpivrliui  log'trtihma 
iboulil  iMcnllcd  liyitnrb'itic.  rnLbcr  t<>nu  thusu  uf  auy 
Other  aTatciii :  (ur.  tue  miii«  rclittlou  w)ilcli  exists  be- 
tween the  Nnpterliiii  ■yMt«ui(uiil  thcvimlntcml  hv(>t!r- 
bulK  nlu  exIaUi  b<'lwt>'ii  uthor  syRtctiis  nml  uhiliiuo 
byl>erbolu.  In  th-  cimu  of  oblique  liyi>crbuliu.  tliu 
fcrtrt  u  nintU>tl  by  twu  ohll-nio  onUimto«.  mid  tho 
ni'Mluluiut  the  K>HtvNi  la  nUuyit  m^iihI  to  tho  Mine  of 
tlio  itHKlo  bftwf«n  the  unUiiiat-«.' — /'doltu  *  i'cck : 
iJalhematieat  Otci.  ;  LngnHthiui. 

» 16g-a-riUi-m6t'-io,  *  Ids-^-rlth-mSt- 

IC'IU.  (t.  (Foiini'd  on  nnalugy  of  arithmHic, 
aril}imetirnl.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  logarithms; 
loganthinic. 

•  ldg-9-rith-m2t'-Jfo-al-lj^,  adv.  [En;^. 
/0(;(irtfftm.(iaf/;  -ly.]  The  same  as  LoOaKITH- 
UlLALLV  (q.v.). 

I6s  a-rlth'-mlo,  iSg-^-Hth'-mlo-al,  a. 

(Ehji.  Ui^iarithvi :  -I'c,  ico/.)  (If  or  pertaining 
to  logariUims  ;  consisting  of  lognritlims. 

"  A  iitftthPuiJitlciU  novelty  In  the  elift|>«  ut  a  logarith- 
mlc  avunmv."— ^(Ae»KV44i>i,  Autt.  lu,  Mivi. 


logarittunlc-curTe,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  that  may  bo  referred  to  a 
system  of  it'ctangular  co-c»rdiiiate  axes,  such 
that  the  ordinate  vif  any  point  will  be  equal  to 
the  logarithm  of  its  absciss^i. 

logazithmic-spiral,  $. 

Math.:  A  curve-lino  intimately  connected 
with  the  logarithmic  curve.  It  intersects  all 
its  i-adiants  at  the  same  angle,  which  angle  is 
the  modulus  of  the  system  of  logarithms  re- 
presented by  the  particular  spiral  Also 
called  a  logistic  spiral. 

*  log-a-rlth'-mic-al-l]^,  adv.  [Eng.  hga- 
rithm'icdl :  -III.]  In  a  logarithniical  manner; 
by  the  use  or  aid  of  logarithms. 

*  logo*  s.  [Fr.l  A  lodge,  a  lodging,  a  habita- 
tion.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,805.) 

log'-gan,  s.    [LooAN.] 

*  log" -gat,  5.    [A  dimin.  from  log  (1).  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  log  or  piece  of  wood. 

2.  (PI-)-  The  name  of  an  old  game,  consist- 
ing in  lixing  a  stake  in  the  ground,  and  pitch- 
ing small  pieces  of  wood  at  it,  the  nearest 
tlirown  winning.  It  was  declared  unlawful  bv 
the  33rd  of  Henry  VIIL  (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  1.) 

*  logged,  prct.  &■  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Lodge,  v.] 

logged,  a.     [Eng.  log  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  Fastened  with  logs.   (Amer.) 

2.  Naut. :  The  same  as  WATER-LOQGED(q.v.). 
log'-ger,  5.  &  a.     [Eng.  log  (\).  s. ;  -er.] 

A.  As  tiihst. :  A  person  employed  to  get 
logs  or  timber.    (ATnerican.) 

•  B,  An  adj.:  Stupid.  (Cotton:  Surksque 
vpon  Burlfi^'pu:) 

log'-ger-head,  s.    [Eng.  logger,  a.,  and  Jiead.] 

'  I.  Ord.  Jjang.:  A  blockhead,  a  stui>id  fellow, 
a  dolt.    (Slutke.tp. :  1  Henry  iV.,  ii.  4.) 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  liot.  (PI.)  :  Centaurea  nigra. 

2.  Puilil. :  A  spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a 
long  liandle  used  to  melt  tar. 

3.  Naut.  :  A  runnel  on  tho  gunwale  of  a 
whaleboat,  over  which  the  lino  passes  as  it 
is  drawn  out  by  the  flsh  ;  a  ballard. 

4.  ZoiiL  :   [LOGGERnEAD-TURTLE]. 

1[  (1)  To  fall  (come,  or  go)  to  loggerheads  :  To 
come  to  blows.     (L'Estrang--.) 

(2)  To  he  at  loggerheatls :  To  quarrel,  to 
fit;ht;  to  engage  in  a  dispute. 

loggerhead-turtle,  s. 

Zool. :  Thalassochelys  olivacea,  formerly  Che- 
lone  cmuxnna,  a  turtle  frequenting  the  Atlantic, 
ami  found  moro  rarely  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  head  is  low,  broail,  and  flat  on  the  top. 
The  feet  ai-e  large.  Body  eoloured  brownish 
or  reiUIish-brown.  Tlie  Indian  loggerhead 
has  long  fore  limbs,  and  but  ono  claw. 

* Wg'-gor-head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  loggerhead; 
-ed.)  Doltish,  stupid,  bh.rkheaded.  (Shakesp. : 
Taming  of  the  .S/iiric,  iv.  1.) 

loggerheaded-shrUce.  s. 

Omith:  Liinins  citroliJiensis  (Wilson).  Its 
Cf)lours  are  gray,  black,  and  white.  It  feeds 
on  crickets  and  grasshoppers. 

I6g'-gi-a(pl.  log'-gl-e). «.    [Ital.]    [Lodge.] 
Italian  Architecture : 
1.  A  coiTidor  or  gallery  of  a  palatial  build- 


\ 


^ 


liig,  stmietimes  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  at 

other  times  at  the  height  of  ono  or  more  stories 


running  along  the  front  or  part  of  the  front  o( 
the  building,  and  open  on  one  side  to  the  air, 
ou  which  side  is  a  series  of  pillars  or  slender 
piers  ;  a  belvedere. 

2.  A  large  ornamentd  window  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  <;hief  story  of  a  building,  often  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall. 

3.  An  open  balcony  in  a  theatre  or  concert- 
hall. 

•  lOg-glng  (1),  8.      [LODOINO.) 

•  log'-ging  (2),  7>r.  par.  &  ?.     [Loo,  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verl>). 

B.  As  sulst. :  Tho  act  of  collecting  or  get- 
ting logs. 

logging-aace,  s.  An  axe  used  in  cutting 
olTlogs.     It  is  usually  heavier  than  a  felling 

orluiipingiix.j. 

logging-head,  s.    The  working-beam  of 

a  steuiu-engiiie. 

log'-XC,  t  log'-ics,  s.  [Fr.  logique,  from  Lat. 
logica  (ars)  =  (the  art)  of  logic;  logicus  = 
logical;  Gr.  \oyiKTf  (logike)  (rej^ioj  (techm"^  = 
(the  art)  of  logic  ;  \oyt.K6<;  (logikos)  =  pertain- 
ing to  speech  or  logic  ;  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a 
speech  ;  Aeyw  (lego)  =  to  read.] 

//l^s^  £  Phil.  :  Logic,  as  known  in  tlio  pre- 
sent day,  is  a  development  an<l  niodilication 
of  the  Te\vq  Sia^cKTiKij  (teckne  diaUkt iUc)  —  art 
of  reasoning,  which  Aristotle,  utilizing  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  notably  those 
of  Zeno  of  Elea,  moulded  into  something  hke 
consistent  sliajie.  The  first  development  of 
Aristotelian  Logic  was  by  the  Scholastics 
(q.v.);  and  Lewes  (Hist.  Phil.  (18S0),  ii.  22) 
mentions  it  witli  prnise  of  Abelard,  that  "  he 
brought  forward  L'jgic  as  an  independent 
power  in  the  great  arena  of  tlieologieal  de- 
bate." At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  pro- 
bably as  a  protest.  Scholasticism  was  depre- 
ciated, and  at  some  of  the  Scotch  Universities 
it  was  discarded  for  Raniisni  (q.v.).  The  suh- 
tle  distinctions  and  keen  (lisputationa  of 
the  Schoolmen  lecl  in  the  next  Cfiitury  Ut 
Bacon's  condemnation  of  the  iiei-versiou— not 
of  the  cultivation— of  logical  pursuits.  Locke 
was  not  so  moderate,  as  may  l)e  seen  in  his 
Essay  (ch.  xxii.,  Of  Ri-ason).  [For  German 
Logic,  see  Heoeliakism,  Kantian-i-biloso- 
PBY,.  and  TnANscENi>ENTAi,isM.}  Generallv 
speaking,  down  to  the  first  li.ilf  of  the  present 
century,  there  was  little  dispute  as  to  how 
Lo^ic  should  be  dcilncd.  The  Port  Royalists 
had,  certainly  called  it  the  Art  of  Thinking  ; 
but  the  Alt  or  Science  of  Reasoning,  or  the 
Art  aui/ Science  of  Reasoning  met  with  little 
opposition asadefinition.  This  is  how  Whately 
defines  it  (Logic,  Introd.,  §  1),  ami  a  writer  of 
such  opposite  opinions  as  Tongiorgi,  S.J. 
(Inst.  Phil.)  has  substjintiallv  tho  same  words  ; 
and  a  parallel  jiassage  to  Whately'a  explana- 
tion, as  to  how  Logic  is  at  once  a  science  and 
an  art,  oci:uis  in  Liberatore,  wlio  is  read  iu 
many  (»f  the  ccclesia^tical  colleges  ia  Rotoe. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  says  that— 

"  Lo-jfc  In  tho  Science  of  the  Ij^vn  ot  Thonght  as 
Thuiii^ht  urtheSolunL'tfof  tlii>  F  tiii/U  l^wavf  Thouwht, 
or  the  .'^Llciieo  of  the  Uwn  of  the  Forma  of  Thouflil  ; 
for  all  thi'tmnre  lucicly  vitrloui  vvitroMiouioItbr  aaiuA 
thhih'.  '—l.ocluret  on  Liyyic  (cU.  If'W.  I.  SC. 

Mill's  definition  ia  far  wider  in  itjj  inclwion, 
for  lie  makes  Logic  co-oxtensive  with  proof  ;— 

"  Logic,  then,  In  the  ai-lcriioe  of  thr  o|>omtlotia  of  tho 
mulorattiKliiii;  which  nro  ■uliHrrvlciit  to  the  hUiqiu 
tion  .>r  t-vl.h-iicc:  li.'th  tin-  i>nic<''v.<<  Itsi'tf  of  iiOvnncliiff 
frnjii  known  triithH  to  unktiowit,  luut  kII  uthrr  tlitrl- 
U'ctiiikl  oiK.<nUioiis  III  no  U\v  i\n.  auxiliary  t"  tlilii.  It  hi- 
etudes,  thcnforc.  thu  oixiiitlon  ot  NHinhig  ;  for  l»ii- 
giiage  la  nn  iiintrunivnt  of  thought,  lui  wcH  na  A  iiiraiiB 
of  voiuiuuukatliiy  our  thuuj[lit>.  —Ixtgic.  (liitnid.  |  ;.) 

Sayce  (i^riji.  Comp.  Philol.,  Prcf.  ix.),  haa  a 
passage,  which  is  an  admirable  gloss  upon  tlio 
latter  jKirt  of  this  definilton.    (See  also  Leu»s: 
Htst.  Phil.  tlSSO),  i.  :fUl,  sqq) 
^  1.  .-I;>;>!i>(/  logic: 

(1)  [Modifitd  logic]. 

(2)  The  term  is  somijtimea  loosely  used  for 
lo-iral  method  employed  In  some  imrticular 
bnuieh  of  investigation. 

2.  Dediictivt  logic:  Syllogistic  Logic;  in 
which  no  more  is  inferred  in  tlie  cout-Iusion 
ilian  is  implicitly  cuuLaiucd  in  tho  prumiKses. 

ISVLLOGISM.J 

3-  Fipiatiomtl  logic:  A  Hystein  of  logical  nu- 
tation in  which  pmpositions  are  expn'tmcd  in 
the  form  of  npiation'*.  (.See  Jettons:  Princi- 
pits  of  Science,  and  Studies  in  DeilHctit^  '-"fff**-) 

■I.  Induetiee  logic:  The  Hclenco  which  treats 
of  induetlvu  reoMoning,  by  which,  bnvidly 
Hpeiiking,    a  general    proposition  is  inferred 


b^.  b^;  p^t,  ^S^l;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  fhln.  hon^h;  go.  6cm;  thin.  fhU:  sin.  as; 
-olan.    tlan=:Bhflkn.    -tlon,  -sion^shun;  -flon.  -flon^zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloua 


oxpoct,  Xonophon.  exist.     -Ing 
i^shtis.     -bio,    die,  A:c  »  b^,  dyl. 
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from  a  number  of   particular    propositions. 
[Inductive-method.] 

5  Modified  logic  :  That  Lope  which  is  con- 
cerned in  the  investigation  of  Trutliaml  Its  cnn- 
tradictoi-y  opposite.  Error ;  uf  the  causes  of 
Error,  and  the  impediments  to  Trutli  and  their 
removal  ;  and  of  tlie  subsidiaries  by  whicli  hu- 
man thouglit  may  be  strengtliened  and  guided 
in  its  funi-tions. 

"IVTi.it  I  Imve  railed  Matti/ird  Laaic  is  i.lentic.il  with 
what  Kniit  niid  other  iihilo.o|>liers  have  deuommated 
Applied  Luglc-Sir  IK.  Bumiltun:  Log\c  (ed.  18,4). 
L6i:. 

6.  Pun  logic ;  (See  extracts). 

"  Pure  loair  ariaea  from  a  comparison  of  things  as  to 
their  satiK-iiess  or  iliftereiice  in  any  quality  or  circum- 
stance whatever."— If.  Stanley  Jevom  :  Pure  L»ffic. 
p.  IT. 

••Pure  logic  teaches  both  the  laws  of  immediate 
knowledge  i".r  Perception,  and  those  of  mediate  know, 
ledge  or  TlioughL'  —  reteJ-wef/.-  Loffic,  p.  IT. 

7.  Syllogisliclogu::  [Deductive  logic]. 

8.  Symhfltic  logic : 
(II  (See  extract,) 

"  Si/mb'ific  iMiic  is  not  a  generalization  of  the  Com- 
mon Logic  in  all  directions  a]il<e.  It  confines  itself  to 
one  side  of  It.  viz..  the  cl.tss  or  denotation  side— I'roli- 
ably  the  only  side  which  adniiU  of  much  generalua. 
tion-aud  this  it  pushes  to  the  utmost  limits,  witli. 
drnwiut:  attention  from  everytliing  which  does  not  de. 
Telope  in  this  direction."-  Venn  :  symbolic  Logic,  ch.  il. 

(2)  Tlie  term  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the 
illustratiim  of  logical  relations  by  mathemati- 
cal signs  or  by  diagrams. 

T  The  form  logics  is  used  in  the  Dublin 
University. 

log-ic-al,  n.    [Eng.  (ojic;  -a!.] 

1.  Of'or  pertaining  to  logic  ;  taught  or  used 
in  logic. 

•■  But  they  are  put  oft  by  the  names  of  vertues.  and 
natures,  and  actions,  and  passions,  and  sucli  other 
Utgicall  words."— Zfacoji  .■  Xat.  Hist..  §  98. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
logic  ;  sound  in  reasoning. 

"  Ue.  by  sequel  logical. 
Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all." 

Prior  -  Epiltle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic  ;  furnished  with  logic. 

"A  man  who  sets  up  a«  a  Judge  In  criticism,  should 
have  a  clear  and  logictU  head. '— .1  (Wison. 

"log-i-cai'-l-tjr,  s.    lEng.  logical;  -ity.]   The 
stnto  or  quality  of  lieing  logical. 

"  It  ICynicisml  required  a  great  rude  energy,  a  fa- 
natical logicality  of  mind. "— ictees  .■  J/utory  0/  PhUo- 
tophy.  I.  laL 


•  log-i-cai-i-za'-tlon,  .<. 

-cdion.}     Tlie  act  of  iiiakini 

I  tends  in  a  great  de( 
'  •  -     "     ■.  Poe:    ■■ 


fEng.  logimHz^e) : 
logical. 

ee  to 


The  mere  act  of  writing  tends  in  a  great  degT" 
togicalization  of  thought"— £.  A.  Poe:   J/argtn- 


•  l6g'-i-cal-ize,  «.(.  [Eng.  logical :  -ize.]  To 
make  logual. 

"Tliought  islogicalizcdhy  the  effort  at  expreasion." 
— £.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  xvl. 

log'-io-al-ly,  aclv.  [Eng.  logical;  -ly.]  In  a 
logical  ■manner  ;  according  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  logic. 

"This  danger  we  avoid  if  we  logically  follow  out  the 

Slnciplcs  of  the  constitution  to  their  consequences.  — 
acautay :  Hiat.  Eng..  ch.  x. 

Xfi-gl'-cian,  s.  [Fr.  logicien,  from  Lat.  logi- 
cus.]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  logic ;  a 
teacher  or  professor  of  logic. 

■■The  criiu  logician  puts  them  In  a  frlcht ; 
Tie  easier  far  to  flourisli  than  ti  fljht  " 

Dryden  :  Hind  .t  /'anther,  ilL  201. 

* log'-i-cise,  I'.i.  [Eng.  logic;  -iae.]  To 
re»»on  ;  to  exercise  logical  powers. 

t  logr-ics,  s.    [Looic] 

lo'-gie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of  hol- 
lowed-out  pewter  polished  in  various  concavi- 
ties, and  used  as  theatrical  jewelry,  (^imaii- 
liale.) 
L6-gier'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  John  Bernard  Logier,  who  was  born  at 
Cassel,  in  17S0,  and  died  in  1846. 

Loglerlan  system,  s. 

;i7i(.<ic;  A  svstem  of  musical  instruction  in- 
troduced by  Logier.  It  flourished  from  about 
1817  to  182". 

*  log'-ist,  s.  [Gr.  AoYiiTT^t  (legistes)  =  a  calcu- 
lator.]   A  calculator. 

16-gist-ic,  a.  [Gr.  AoyiimKo!  (iujistifcos) 
=  skilled  in  calculating,  from  >.oyiion<u  (lo- 
gizamai)  =  to  calculate  ;  Fr.  logistiijue.] 

*  1.  Lo;;  cal. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  logistics  ;  sexa- 
gesimal. 


logistic-aritlunetlc,  s. 

Math. :  Certain  logarithmic  numbers  used 
for  facilitating  the  calculation  of  the  fourth 
term  of  a  proposition,  of  which  one  of  the 
terms  is  a  given  constant  quantity,  commonly 
one  hour,  while  the  other  terms  are  expressed 
in  minutes  and  seconds  ;  in  which  case  the 
logistic  logarithm  of  agiveii  number  of  seconds, 
or  minutes  and  seconds,  is  tlie  excess  of  the 
logarithm  of  3,600.  the  number  of  seconds  in 
airhour,  over  the  logarithm  of  the  given  num- 
ber of  seconds  ;  so  that  the  process  is  reduced 
to  adding  the  logistic  logarithms  of  the  second 
and  third  terras,  which  gives  the  higistic  log- 
arithm of  the  fourth  term.  For  example,  to 
form  the  logistic  logarithm  of  3'  20"  or  200", 
we  take  the  logarithm  2-3010  from  3-5663,  and 
we  have  1'2553  for  the  logistic  logarithm  of 
3'  20".  Logistic  higaritbius  are  tabulated  and 
employed  in  certain  astronomical  computa- 
tions, but  they  arc  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
used. 

logistic -spiral,  s.    [Looarithmic- 

SP1K.M..J 

16-gisf-ic-al.  a.     [Eng.  logistic;  -of.)     The 
same  as  LotiisTic  (q.v.). 

lo-gist-ics,  s.    [LooisTic] 

1.  Math. :  The  same  as  sexagesimal  arith- 
metic, that  is,  that  system  of  arithmetic 
in  which  numbers  are  expressed  the  in  scale 
of  sixty.  The  use  of  this  scale  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  trigonometrical  operations 
for  expressing  fractional  parts  of  a  circumfer- 
ence, or  of  a  right  angle. 

2.  Mil. :  That  branch  of  military  science  or 
art'whichde.ils  with  the  comparative  warlike 
resources  of  countries  between  which  war  is 
likely  to  break  out,  and  also  witli  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  has  to  be  conducted,  the 
means  of  transit,  resources  of  food,  geographi- 
cal features,  climate,  &c. 

"I  have  written  of  him  [Johnston]  as  a  iuaat«r  of 
logistics.'— R.  Taylor:  J)estructiaH  i  Reconitructuin, 
ch.  v. 

log- -man,  s.     [Eng.  log,  and  ?7Km.] 
*  1.  One  employed  to  carry  higs. 

"  To  make  iiie  slave  to  it ;  and.  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  logman." 

SlKikes/J.  :  Tempest,  lit  1. 

2.  A  person  employed  to  collect  and  take 
logs  to  a  mill.     (,American.) 

•  lo-g6c'-ra-9y,s.  [Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word  ; 
KpoTsu  (kr'ateo)  =  to  rule.]  Government  by 
the  power  of  words.  (.Irving:  Salmagundi, 
No.  14.) 

•  lo-go-dee'-dal-y,  s.    [Gr.  A6-yo?  (logos)  =  a 

word  and  BaiSoAos  (daidalos)  =  cunningly 
wrought.]  A  iilaying  with  words  ;  verbal 
legerdemain.    (Coleridge.) 

log' -6-gram,  s.  [Gr.  K6yo^  (logos)  =  a  word, 
and  ypaixfj-a  (gramma)  =  a  letter.] 

1.  -V  phiinogi-am  or  sign,  which  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  represents  a  word  ;  as,  |  that  is  (, 
for  that. 

2.  A  set  of  verses  forming  a  puzzle.  The 
verses  contain  words  synonymous  witli  certain 
others  formed  from  the  transposition  of  the 
letters  of  an  original  word,  which  last  it  is  the 
object  to  lind  out. 

16g'-6-grapll,  «.  An  instrument  for  record- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  (Smith- 
sonian Report,  1880.) 

•  lo-gog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Or.  \oyoyi>i<l><x  (logo- 
grai'hos)  =  a  prose  writer  ;A6vos  (logos)  =  prose, 
and  ypdiio,  (graplio)  =  to  write.) 

1  An  historian.  The  early  Greek  historians 
from  Cadmus  of  Miletus  to  Herodotus  are  so 
called  by  Thucydides  (i.  21),  and  the  name  has 
been  since  appropriated  lo  the  old  chroniclers 
before  Herodotus.    (Liddell  d;  Scott.) 

His  tHerodotiis]  style  must  be  considered  as  the 


ployed  by  iiis  predecessors,  the  logograi'hers.' 
ler :  Lit.  .inc.  Greece  (ed.  Ilonaldson),  i.  363. 

2.  A  professional  speech-writer. 

"  The  plain  man.  intending  to  go  to  law.  addressed 
himself  to  a  professional  speech-ivriter  or  log.,g,aj>hcr, 
who  not  only  gave  him  legal  advice,  but  furnished  hiiu 
with  a  speech  lo  be  learnt  by  lieart.'— y««r(er/i/  He. 
eieie,  Oct.  ISbl.  p.  5:1. 

•l6-g6-graph'-ic,*lo-g6-grapIi-ic-al,a. 

[Eng.  loijogTaph(y) ;  -ic,  -ioti.J    Of  or  jicrtain- 
ing  to  logography  (q.v.). 

logographlo-printlng,  s.     The  same 
as  Logogbaphv,  1. 


•  16-gd-graph  -ic-al-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  Jmjo 
graphiatl ;  -lij.]  In  a  bigogi-ajihic  manner  ;  ir 
the  manner  of  logography. 

••  The  Dailv  Universal  Register  .  .  .  had  thus  beet 
printi-d  Ljgogr.iphicnlly  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
— tvr.oit.   The  .VeufSfuper  Prest.  i.  420. 

16  -  g6g'  -  ra  -  phy,  s.  [Gr.  \oyoypa<t>ia  (lon'^- 
graphia),  llmii  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  aiol 
7piii#iio  (?rap/u5)  =  to  write ;  Fr.  logographie.] 

1.  A  method  of  printing,  in  which  a  typo 
represents  a  whole  word,  or  a  termination  "f 
a  word,  instead  of  a  single  letter. 

2.  A  system  of  taking  down  the  words  of  a 
speaker,  without  making  use  of  shorthand,  by 
a  number  of  reporters,  each  of  whom  took 
down  three  or  four  words.  It  was  invented 
by  Mr.  H.  Barlow,  about  1784. 

•  log-  -  6  -  griph,  •  log-  -  6  -  grj^h, '.    (Gr. 

AoTOs  (logos)  =  a  word,  and  yp^ttioi  (griplws)  = 
a  fishing-net,  a  riddle  ;  Fr.  logogrijihe  ;  Ital.  i 
Sp.  logogrifr.]  An  enigmatical  question ;  a 
puzzle,  a  riddle. 

"  Worse  than  the  logogryphfs  of  later  tiineB" 

Bp.  Hall :  .satires,  bk.  iv..  sat.  1. 

tlo-gom'-a-chist,  •'.  [Eng.  logomnch(y): 
-i.if.]  One  who  contends  or  disputes  about 
words. 

--  One  feels  Inclined  to  demur,  and  to  ask.  like  some 
old  logomachist.  what  he  exactly  means  by  •  m.  —Pall 
Hall  aazette.  May  11.  18B2. 

l6-g6in'-a-cliy,  .'.  [Gr.  Aoyonaxio  (logonM- 
chill),  fioni  Abyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  and  nixofio" 
(niac;wnuii)=  to  Hght  ;  Fr.  logomachie ;  Ital. 
kigomachia;  Sp.  logomairiiia.]  A  contention 
in  words  or  about  words ;  a  dispute  about 
words. 

"His  sturdy  English  contempt  for  philosophical  la. 
gonvichy."  —  Uilie  Stei>hen  :  English  Thought  xn  »J 
Eighteenth  Century,  i.  38. 

16-g6m'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word, 
ratio,  and  ^j.erpov  (metron)  =  &  measure.]  A 
scale' for  measuring  chemical  equivalents. 

16- go-met -ric,    16-g6-met-ric-al,    a. 

[Or.  K6yOi  (Iviios)  =  a  word,  ratio,  and  Eng. 
metric,  metrical  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
logometer  ;  used  to  measure  chemical  equiva- 
lents. 

Ids' -OS,  s.     [Gr.] 

1.  Phil. :  The  word  Logos  has  a  philosophi- 
cal as  well  as  a  religious  history.  It  llrst  be- 
comes prominent  in  the  theories  of  Heraclitiis 
of  Ephesus,  where  it  appears  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture, objective  in  the  world,  giving  order  and 
regularity  to  the  movement  of  things.  The 
Lo"os  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Stoic 
System.  The  active  principle  living  in  the 
world,  and  determining  it  they  called  both 
Logos  and  God.  The  Divine  Reason,  operating 
ujion  matter,  bestows  upon  it  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  laws  which  the  Stoics  called  Aoyoi 
o-irepjiaToeoi,  or  productive  causes.  They  also 
taught  that  in  man  there  was  a  special  Logos, 
which  they  called  ei/SiiSeTos,  so  long  as  it  was 
resident  within  the  breast ;  trpoiopocot.  when 
it  was  expressed.  For  the  doctrine  of  Philo. 
see  extract — 

"  The  Loaos,  a  being  intermediate  between  God  and 
the  world,  ilwells  with  God  as  his  Wisdom.  The  Logos  is 
diffused  through  the  world  of  the  senses  as  divme  rea- 
son revealing  Itself  in  the  world.  ...  The  iojoidoea 
not  exist  from  eternity  like  God.  and  yet  Ita  genesu  is 
not  like  our  own  and  that  of  all  other  created  beings ; 
it  is  the  first  begotten  Sou  of  God.  and  is  for  us.  woo 
are  iiniterfect  a  God  ;  the  wisdom  of  God  is  its  mother. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Logos.  God  created  the 
world,  and  has  revealed  himself  Ut  it  The  LogM  ui 
also  the  representotive  of  the  world  liefore  God.  acting 
as  its  high-priest,  intercessor,  and  Paraclete.  —Ueber. 
weg:  But.  Philos.,  i.  22i.  225. 

2.  Scrip. .-  A  Being  who  was  in  the  beginning, 
was  with  God,  and  was  God  ;  made  all  things, 
had  in  himself  life,  which  was  the  light  of 
men;  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men. 
(John  i.  1,  3,  4,  14 ;  cf.  also  1  John  i.  1,  wliere 
the  Logos  is  called  the  "  Word  of  Life.")  The 
reference  is  evidently  to  Jesus  Christ,  viewed 
as  having  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  at 
a  certain  period  becoming  incarnate  and  dwell- 
ing among  men. 


*  log'-o-thete,  s.  [Gr.  Ad-yos  (logos)  =  a  word, 
aud  -iegfi.1  (tithlmi)  =  to  place.]  An  account- 
ant ;  an  officer  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  who 
was  the  head  of  an  aamiiiistnitive  dep^irt. 
raent,  the  public  treasurer,  or  the  chancellor 
of  the  enipn-e. 

'-  In  the  ancient  system  of  Coustantine.  the  name  of 
logothete.  or  accouutjuK,  was  applied  to  the  recelveis 
of  the  nuances  I  tlio  principaf  officei-s  were  distln. 
gmsiied  as  the  togolhetes  of  the  domain,  of  the  posM. 
the  army,  the  private  and  Pihlictreasnie:  ajiid  th. 
great  lojolhete,  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  laws  and 
fevenucs,  is  compared  with  the  cliancellor  of  the  Utln 
Monarchies.'-- tfitfton.-  Roman  Empire,  ch.  u*i. 


ate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father:  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pme.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine:  go.  p»^ 
or!  wore.  W9lf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  .jnite,  owe.  riUe.  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e:  ey=  a.    qu  =•  kw. 
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l6g'-«-type,  s.  [Cir.  \6yk  iloyu;>)  =  &  word, 
aud  En-,  typt  iqA'.).] 

Print. :  A  type  having  for  ita  face  a  whole 
word  or  a  combination  of  letters  in  common 
use  ;  ns,  con,  com,  tioti,  ing,  the,  and,  in,  on, 
&c.  Tliese  compounded  types  are  not  now 
Hsed,  but  the  practice  slill  remaius  in  combi- 
nation of  letters,  such  &sf,_ffL 

log'roU,  r.i.  To  engage  in  political  log- 
n.lluig.     (V.i>,) 

I6g'-r6ll-er,  «. 

1.  A  device  for  rolling  logs  upon  a  Bftw- 
carriage. 

2.  One  engaged  in  political  logrulling.  {U.S.) 

log'-roU-ing,  «. 

1.  A  joining  together  of  neighbors  or  others 
fur  the  purpose  of  handling  logs. 

2.  A  joining  together,  especiiilly  of  polili- 
cians,  for  the  I'urthoring  of  individual  interestjj 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.     {U.  S.) 

log'-'wood,  5.  [Eng.  log.  and  wood ;  it  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  imported  iu 
logs.] 

Bot.,  Comm.,  £c:  The  wood  of  Hfcmatoxylon 
campeachianum.  It  is  ust-d  as  a  red  dye  stufl". 
The  Decoction  of  Logwood  and  the  Extract  of 
Logwood  are  officinal  prei)arations.  Logwood 
is  used  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhoea,  clironic 
dysentery,  and  atonic  dyspepsia.  It  colours 
the  urine  of  those  who  use  it  pink.     {Garrvd.) 

*  loim'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Xoi/jliko?  (lobuikos),  from 
AoiMO?  (/'n'f/ios)  =  contagious  matter.]  Of  or 
j)ertainiii^  to  the  plague  or  other  contagious 
<liseast:. 

loin,  •  lolne,  *loyne,  s.     [O.  Fr.  logne,  longe, 
t'roui  Low  Lat.   'lurabeu,  from  Lat.  liivihus  = 
the  loin.     Prob.  cogn.  with  Mid.  Eng.  lerui, 
land  ;  A.S.  IcTidena  =  the  loins.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  H. 

2.  A  joint  of  moat,  corresponding  to  the 
part  described  under  IL 

3.  (PL).  The  reins. 

"  Smite  throii^'h  thr  lot/u  ol  tbem  tli.'it  rise  ogoiiiHt 
hliii."— /)eu/.  xxxiil.  11. 

IL  Anat.  (//uTtwin  <t  Comp.):  A  popular 
rather  tliau  a  scientific  term  for  the  soft  part 
of  a  vertebrate,  lying  between  the  false  ribs 
and  the  liip-joint.  Scientilically  this  is  called 
the  lateral  jiart  of  the  lumbar  region. 

loir  (ol  as  wa),  s.  IFrom  Fr.  loir;  Prov. 
glire  :  tSp.  Uron;  Port,  hiruo ;  Ital.  gliero ; 
Lat.  glij  (gcnit.  gliris)  =  a  donnouse.] 

Zool. :  Myoxus  glis.  A  dormouse  larger  than 
the  common  sjtecies.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

loi -se-lour'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Loiselenr- 
Ucalongchamps*  a  French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  Agenns  of  Ericacete,  sometimes  merged 
in  Azalea,  but  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  them 
distinct.  I.oiseleuria  procurtibcns  is  better 
known  as  AzaUa  procumbens.     [Azalea.] 

l^'-ter.  •  loy-ter, "  lol-tren,  •  loy-tron. 

v.i.  A:  t.  (Lfut.  leuUren  --  tn  linger,  to  l'iii(-r, 
to  tiifie  ;  lott:re.n  =  to  delay,  to  liii^ei'.  From 
the  san.e  root  as  Eng.  lout;  A.B.  lutan ;  Iccl. 
luta  =  to  stoop  ;  lutr  =  stoojjing.] 

A.  ItUrans.  :  To  linger,  to  delay,  to  dawdle, 
to  spend  lime  idly,  to  be  dilatory,  to  lag. 

"  oil.  fild  ine.  tlipii.  to  seek  tltc  iwilr," 
Wliuiii.  loitvring  Id  tlio  wuudn.  I  tont." 

Scott :  Otenfinlat. 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  consume  in  trifles  ; 
to  idle.  FfiUowed  by  away :  as,  To  loiter 
nivay  one's  time. 

loi'-tcir-er,  ».  [Eng.  fot(er,-  -<r.]  One  who 
loiters  or  lingers;  a  lingerer,  an  Idler;  one 
who  is  dilatory. 

"  And  ptlirriQg  loUervrt  on  the  Uiid  diacem 

Her  boat."  Byron:  Curiuir,  L  A. 

loi'-ter-ing,  -pr.  pat.  or  a.    [Loiter.] 

loi'-tcr-lng-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  loitering;  -ly.] 
In  a  luitcring.  dawdling,  or  dilatory  manner. 

IfOk,  I«6'~ki,  a.  [Iccl.  =  a  deceiver,  lokka,  Ger. 
/;»c/i<n  =  to  entice.] 

Scand.  Mythol. :  The  evil  deity,  the  author 
of  all  wickednes-H  and  calamities.  He  Is  Haid 
to  be  the  father  of  llria,  goddess  of  the  lower 
regions. 


lo  -l££i-0,  a,     [Native  name.] 

Chfin. :  A  crude  dye,  originally  imported 
from  China  under  the  name  of  Chinese  Green, 
but  now  extracted  from  the  lorries  of  the 
common  buckthorn.  It  contains  30  per  cent, 
of  mineral  matter.  Pure  lokao,  obtained  by 
treating  the  crude  dye  with  solution  of  am- 
monia carbonate,  filtering,  and  precipitating 
with  alcohol,  is  a  compound  of  ammonia 
with  a  pure  blue  colouring  matter  called 
lokain.  (NH4)2(':(fiH(jc()34.  On  treating  am- 
monium-lokaiti  with  ilihite  sulphuric  acid,  it 
splits  up  into  glucose  and  an  insoluble  residue, 
lokaetin,  CjgllidOio  -'^n  aqueous  solution  of 
crude  lokao  dyes  cotton  a  pale  green,  but 
gives  to  wool  and  silk  a  pale  bluish-gray. 

lo-ka'-e-tin,  s.    [LokacJ 

lo'-ka-m,  s.     [Lokao.] 

loke  (1),  s.     [Lock,  s.] 

1.  A  wicket,  a  hatch. 

2.  A  private  road  or  path. 

3.  A  narrow  lane. 

"  loke  (2),  s.     [Lock  (2).  «.] 

*  loke,  v.t.    [Look,  v.] 

*  lok'-en,  "  loke,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Lock,  v.\ 

16 -lig'-i-dSB,  s.  pL     [Lat.  lolig(o);   fern.    pL 
adj.  sulf.  -idtc] 

Zool. :  Carpenter's  name  for  a  family  of 
Cephaloiiuds,  called  by  Woodward  and  others 
Teuthida.'. 

lol'-i-go,  5.     [Lat.  =  the  cuttle  fieh.] 

/iout. :  Cahimary.  A  genus  of  ccphalopodous 
molluscs,  family  Teuthidie,  sub-family  Myop- 
sime  ?Myopsidie,  D'Orbigny).  The  pen  is 
lanceolate,  with  the  shaft  produced  in  front. 
It  is  multiplied  by  age,  so  that  in  old  in- 
dividuiils  several  pens  are  found  packed 
closely  together.  (Owen.)  The  body  tapers 
beliind,  beinj;  much  elongated  in  the  males  ; 
tlielinsare  terminal,  united,  rhombic.  Length, 
excluding  the  ttnt^iclea,  from  three  inches  to 
two  and  a  half  feet.  S.  P.  Woodward  con- 
sideied  that  twenty-three  recent  sjiecies  are 
known,  these  Steenstruii  reduces  to  seven. 
They  are  found  in  all  seas.  One  is  fossil ;  it 
is  from  the  Lias.  Loligo  mdgaris  is  the 
Common  Squid ;  /..  viedia  the  Little  Squid. 
[SyuiD.] 

I6l-i-g6p-sis,  s.     [Lat.  loligo  =  a  cuttle  flsh, 
and  Ur.  6i^i«  (opsis)  =  look,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  ccphalopodous  molluscs, 
family  Teuthida;,  sub-family  Oligopsinui 
(Oli;^(>psidffi,  D'Orbigny).  The  pen  is  slender, 
with  a  minute  conical  ai)i)endix ;  tho  body  is 
elongated,  the  arms  short,  the  cups  in  two 
rows;  the  tentacles  slender,  the  funnel  valve- 
less.  Eight  8i>ccies  are  known,  all  recent. 
They  are  pelagic,  and  found  in  various  seas. 

loV-i-tim,    •  lol'-i-on,   s.     [Lat.    lolium  — 
darnel,  cockle,  tares.] 

hot. :  Rye-grass.  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe 
Ilordeai  (Lindlcy),  tribe  Poacea*,  sub-lnbo 
HordeaceiE  (.Sir  Joseph  Hooker).  The  spike 
is  distichous,  the  spikelets  solitary  :  the 
empty  glume  one,  the  flowering  glumes  many. 
Four  species  are  known,  all  from  the  north 
teuiperate  zone.  Two  are  British,  IMiuin 
perenne,  the  Perennial  or  Ueaixlless  Rye- 
grass, and  /,.  temiUfntitvi,  the  Darnel.  L. 
viultijlorjim  is  a  colonist  (lyatson).  The 
Beardeil  Rye-grass  is  an  esca])e,  and  L. 
linicula.  the  Annual  or  Flax  Rye-grass  is 
L.  temuUydnm,  var.  arvense,     [Rve-ouass.] 

1611,  ■  loU-on,  v.i.  &  t.  (O.  Dut.  hdlen  =  to 
sit  over  the  lire  ;  prob.  a  derivative  of  lull  — 
to  sing  to  sleep  ;  Iccl.  lulla  =  to  loll ;  lolla  = 
to  move  slowly  ;  lalla  =  to  toddle  as  a  child  ; 
lolla  =:  sloth.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lie  or  recline  idly  ;  to  lie  in  a  careless 
attitude ;  to  lounge. 

"Tho  tnrKB  AchlHcBou  hla  vrcM'd  bt>d  lolUnff 
Fruui  lili  dfop  clifiit  luutfli*  out  n  loiid  niiiilniue." 
ShaKeif.  :   Truilm  *  VrtttUtn.  1.  1 

2.  To  hang  from  the  mouth,  as  the  tongue 
of  a  dog  wlien  heated  with  exertion  and  pant- 
ing. 

"To  t)i«  blMck  fuuttt  tliey  ntali,  a  hldvotw  throng, 
With  pftuucli  dlatoiiilod.  niiU  with  loUln-j  toiiuui^.* 
/''<!>*■  Ilamer  :  Hind  X\i    la». 

•  3,  To  suffer  the  tongue  to  hang  out  from 
the  mimth.    (Said  of  aninials.) 


B,  Trans.  :  To  put  out ;  to  allow  to  hang 
from  tlie  mouth. 
"  with  bis  loUed  tonguo  be  tiinUy  Hcka  hla  iircr* 
Drydmi :  Aiintu  MirabUU.  ciucilL 

*  1611,  s.    [Loll,  v.]    One  who  lolls  aboat;  a 
lounger,  an  idler. 

"  A  lobbe,  A  ]out«.  K  heavy  loH,  a  log^c." 

Breton  :  I'aaKfuitt  Madcuppe,  p.  lOL 

I«6r  -  lord,  5.  [A  confusion  between  two 
words':  loller  =  one  who  lolls  about,  a  lazj* 
fellow,  and  0.  Dut.  loUaerd  =  a  niumbler  o( 
prayers,  a  Lollard,  from  luUen,  IoUca  ~  to 
sing,  to  hum.] 
EccUsiol.  &  Church  Hist.  (PL) : 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  religious  association 
which  arose  at  Antwerp  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  ci  ntury.  By  some,  Walter 
Lollard,  who  was  burnt  alive  ut  Cologne  in 
1322,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder,  but  it 
seems  to  have  existed  In^fore  his  time.  The 
membeis  were  unmarried  men  and  widowers, 
who  lived  in  conunnnity  under  a  chief,  reserv- 
ing to  themselves,  however,  the  right  of  return- 
ing to  their  former  mode  of  life.  In  1472  the 
Pope  constituted  them  a  religious  order.  In 
1506  Julius  II.  increased  their  privileges. 
They  continued  to  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  name,  having  become  one  of  con- 
tempt, was  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Wyclilfe,  and  especially  to  the  ]ioor  i)reachera 
whom  he  sent  out.  Lechler  states  that  *'» 
monkish  zealot,  Henry  Cromp,  of  the  Cister- 
cian Monastery  of  Ijawynglas,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,"  preaching  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  VSS'J,  "in- 
dulged in  violent  atticks  upon  tlie  Wiclif 
party,  and  apjdied  to  them  the  lieretic  name 
of  Lollards,  which  had  recently  come  into 
use,  but  till  that  time  had  never  been  publicly 
employed."  (Lechler:  ll'iclif  and  his  English 
Precursors,  ed.  Lorimer.)  Whilst  Richard  II. 
reigned,  the  persecution  of  the  Lollartls  waa 
not  heartily  favoured  by  the  Court,  though 
proceeilings  against  tlietii  were  authorised, 
and  iu  13115  they  presented  a  petition  to 
Parliament  for  the  reform  of  the  Church. 
But  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, in  139y,  a  cliiinge  for  the  worse  took 
place.  The  clergy  had  assisted  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne,  in  return  for  which  he  followed 
their  directions  as  to  the  Lollards,  and  the 
Act  de  hixretico  coniburendo  was  passed  as  2 
Henry  IV.,  c.  15.  The  ttrst  Lidlarti  martyr 
was  William  Sautre,  who  was  burnt  iu  London, 
Feb.  12,  1401.  The  secoinl  was  Thomas  Badby, 
a  mechanic  in  the  tlioeese  of  Worcester,  who 
was  burnt  in  1409  or  1410.  Henry  V.,  who 
carried  out  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his 
father.  be(^me  king  in  1413.  On  .Sept.  23  of 
the  same  year,  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (Lord 
Cobham),  who  had  edited  the  works  of 
Wyclille,  was  adjudged  to  be  "a  most  per- 
nicious and  detestable  lieretic."  In  Jan., 
1414,  a  conspiracy  of  Lollards  under  the 
leaderehip  of  Lord  Cobham  was  alleged  to 
have  been  detected,  and  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  but  es&iped  into  Wales.  Being 
recaptured,  he  was  put  to  death  by  cruel  tor- 
ture in  St.  Giles"  Field*,  London,  on  Dee.  26, 

1418.      [WVCLIKFITKS.] 

"Juliu  WycllfTo  bikl  by  his  doctrine  won  iniuiy  dl>> 

-3lilm(wlj.     ' -.  .  -^- 

__     .  „    ,  >verty,  gol  „ 
Txiuvt."— Baker :  C'hronici«  A'tiiv 


fcHaiiiff  poverty,  KuiiiK  )>arufoot  Hud  i>oorly  cliul 
iUBwi."—Btik9r :  Chronicle  A'tiiv.  ///. ;  Affairs  i^  i 
CftwrcA. 


Lol'-lard-iaxn,  s.    [Eng.  loIIanJ;  -\sn^\ 

Th'eol.  <C  ihurch  Hist.  :  The  tenets  of  the 
followers  uf  John  Wyclille.  The  views  of 
Wyclifle  uuderwuiit  a  process  of  development 
as  his  researches  and  experience  extended, 
and  were  by  no  means  the  same  at  all  iH-riods 
of  his  life.  In  so  far  as  they  departed  from 
Roman  Catholicism,  they  approached,  and.  In 
some  ca.ses,  went  Iteyou-l  what  subsequently 
became  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Cal- 
vinism or  Puritanism,  conmiingled  with  an  an- 
tagonistic element,  Fr.istianism.  Aniong  the 
articles  of  his  priuiounced  "  hea*tical"  by  an 
assembly  of  ccclesiiistieal  not^ibles,  convened 
in  London,  in  l;'.82,  by  Wm.  Courliiay,  Arcb- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  were  these  :— 

"1.  Thnt  tlid  b\il«tKiii'P(if  iimtrrlKl  hnvul  mid  wIm 
doth  rvuiftUi  III  the  tUcraiiiaiilul  tlio  Alt&r  ftf  t«r  ooo- 
Mcmtli'ii. 

"n.  ThKt  ChrUt  ii  nut  In  the  SiicmDipnt  of  th* 
AltAT  tnilv  Aiitl  r«Ally  Ui  1I1<  jiruivr  curiHiiml  i>enK>n. 

"&.  That  II  ft  iiiAii  Ifoiily  coiitrttc.  nil  exUrforeoa- 
(mmIoI)  I*  t4i  hlin  «u|iri  fluoii*  Mild  luvnUd. 

"  T,  Tlint  It  hnth  ii>i  luiiiulAtlun  Iu  the  Uoapal  Uwl 
Chrlatdld  (.nUIn  th«  Miuu 

"8.  ThKt  If  t)ii>  l'»i>o  \»  ft  n<i>r»lMte  *ttd  ku  erll 
nmii.  ftiul  ci<ii*e<iuriitlv  k  niriiilitr  ot  thr  ilt?vll,  hr 
hnth  lie  iKiwrr  uver  tiio  fnithtiil  •>(  l'hii«t  |itv«u  to 
hliti  liy  uiy,  uiileu,  perul venture,  It  bt<  given  hUu  by 
the  Kmiwrur. 


boll,  b^;  po^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  fhln,  benph;  go.  feom;  thin,  fhla;  sin.  Of;  ozpeot.  Xonophon,  o^dst.     ph  =  1 
clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shfin;  -flon.  -flon  =  zhiin.   -oioiis.  -tioos,  -sloas  =  shus.    -bio.  -dlo,  &c.  =  bfl.  d^L 
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•*9.  That  after  Urban  VI.  none  other  ia  to  be  re. 
celved  33  Pope,  but  tliat  Cbiialomlom  ought  to  live 
after  the  uiiuiuer  of  the  Greelva  uuilei-  its  own  Inws. 

"10.  That  it  i»  against  the  sacred  Scriptureu  tli.it 
ecclesiastical  persons  ubould  h»ve  any  temporal 
position." 

Among  fourteen  articles  adjudged  to  be 
*  erroneous"  were  the  follov\'in<; : — 

"13,  That  a  preLite  or  bishop  excommunicating  ft 
cleric  who  hatfi  ai^iiiealed  to  the  king  of  the  couutU 
of  the  realm.  In  duiug  so  is  a  traitor  to  the  king  and 
the  realm. 

"  ih.  That  it  Is  lawful  for  any  deacon  or  presbyter 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God  without  the  authority  or 
licence  uf  the  Apostolic  See.  or  of  a  Catholic  bishop  or 
of  any  other  recognised  aiithorltj'. 

"17.  Also  that  lcuiix)rH.l  lords  may  at  will  tjike 
away  their  temporal  goods  from  cburwhea  habitually 
delinquent. 

■  ■  18.  1  bat  tithes  are  pure  alms,  and  that  i>Rr  iahiuuerfl 
may  for  the  offences  of  their  curates  detHin  them,  aiul 
bestow  tliem  on  others  at  pleasure,  and  tltat  tenants 
may  correct  delinqncnt  landlords  at  will. 

"24  That  friars  are  boimd  to  get  their  liyiug  by  the 
labour  of  their  bauds,  and  nut  by  begging. "  |  LoLijJtD.] 

t  Lol'-lard-y,  s.  [Eng.  Lollard;  -y.]  TTie 
same  as  Lollardism  (q.v.). 

"  When  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  becran  to 
open,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Protestant  religion  (thnugli 
mider  the  opprobrious  name  of  loUnrdy)  teok  rout  in 
this  kingdom."— A'ac^fone.'  CommenL.  bk,  iv  ,  ch.  4. 

loU'-er,  5.    [Eng.    loll;    -cr.]    One  who  lolls 
about ;  a  lounger,  an  idle  vagaboud. 

"  '  Now,  good  men,*  quod  onr  hoate.  'herkneth  to  me, 
'  I  smell  &  Mler  in  the  wind.'  quod  he." 

Chaucer  ;  C.  T.,  12,9H. 

loU'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Loll,  v.\ 

loll-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lolling;  -ly.]  In  a 
lolhng,  dawdling  fasliiuu. 

iSl'-li-pop,  s.  [Etj-m.  doubtful ;  pop  is  pro- 
baVtly  thf  same  as  pap  (qv.),  and  lolly  is 
peiliaps  the  same  as  in  loblolly  (q.v,).]  A 
swi'et ;  a  kind  of  sugar  confection  which  dis- 
solves easily  in  the  mouth. 

lol'-lop.  v.i.    (Loll,  v.] 

1.  To  move  heavily, 

2.  To  lounge  or  idle  about. 

"A  room  where  sat    or  lolloped   eleven    ladles." — 


Reade :  Cloister  &  Hearth,  cli, 


■U-.iyei 

ill 


16-mar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fr.  Gr.  A<I)/ia 
{Ivma)  -=■  tiie  hem,  fringe,  or  border  of  a  robe, 
from  tlie  mai^iual  sori.] 

£o(.  :  Hard  Fern.  A  genus  of  ferns,  order 
Polypodiacew.  It  lias  more  or  less  \iarren  and 
quite  fertile  fronds,  the  latterwith  linear  sori, 
and  an  involucre  close  to  the  margin.  Forty 
species  are  known  :  one  is  Britisli,  Jjmmria 
Spicxint,  better  known  as  BUchnum  boreale. 
[Blechnum.] 

Ldm'-'bard,  s.  fLow  Lat.  Longobardi  —  long 
beards,*  the  Latinized  form  of  the  German 
words  fur  long  and  beard.  It  has  also  been 
deri\  L'd  from  Lat.  longnSy  Ger.  king  =  long, 
and  O.  H.  Ger.  barte,  part  =  a  hattle-axe. 
Another  etymology  is  from  Low  Ger.  horde  = 
a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the 
name  thus  siguifying  dwellers  on  the  banks 
(of  the  Elbe),] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A  native  of  Lninbardy  in  Italy. 

*  2.  A  miiney-changer,  money-lender,  or 
banker :  so  calleil  from  the  profession  being 
first  followed  in  London  by  immigrants  from 
Lombardy.  The  name  is  still  kept  up  in 
Lombard  Street  in  London,  where  a  large 
number  of  banks  and  bankers  have  their 
places  of  business.  Tlie  three  golden  balls, 
the  sign  of  a  pawnbroker,  also  preserve  the 
name,  tliese  being  the  atms  of  Lombardy. 

*  3.  A  bank. 

"A  lombard  unto  this  dny  signifying  a  bank  for 
OBOiy  or  iiawus."— /Wicr  .-  Ch.  l/ist.  III.  v.  10. 

*  i.  A  public  institution  for  lending  money 
to  tlie  poor  at  low  interest  upon  articles 
deposited  iu  pledge. 

*  II.  Ordn. :  A  kind  of  cannon. 

•l6m'-bard-eer,  s.  [Eng.  lomhard;  -ecr.]  A 
money-lender,  a  paivnbroker.  (^Howel:  Letters, 
I.  vi.  14.) 

LSm-'bard'-ic»  a.  [Eng.  Lombard;  -ic]  Of 
or  pt-rtaiiuug  to  Lombardy  or  the  Lombards. 

Ijombardic  alphabet*  s.  An  alphabet 
derived  Iroiii  tlie  Kunian,  and  used  in  the  ina- 
nuscrijits  of  Italy. 

liOmbardic    architecture,    s.      The 

e*yle  of  architecture  that  jrevailed  in  Lom- 
bardy ami  jiart  of  Ujiper  Italy,  and  which  for 
a  long  time  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  Lom- 
bard style,  presenting  essential  points  of 
difference  froin  the  other  Later  Romanesque 


styles.  In  the  Lombard  churches  the  type  of 
Early  Christian  architecture  was  abandoned, 
and  the  vaulted  basilica  was  introduced  in  its 
stead,  although  this  system  was  subjected  to 
several  necessary  modilications.  JIany  pecu- 
liaritiesassert  themselves  in  which  the  vaulted 
basilicas  of  Lombardy  differ  from  those  of 
otlier  countries.  This  occurs  particularly  in 
the  fagades,  which  have  not,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  a  higher  central  portion  and  low  side 
divisions,  but  wliich  present  one  mass,  termi- 
nating iu  a  gable  above,  under  the  slopes  of 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  choir  and  dome,  are 
intmduced  ar-  f  cade  galleries.  The  se- 
paration in-     ^^^tn^^   to  central   and  side 


Li-'ll.  UU'lL-    AiL'.-HITECTl'RE. 
il%e  Church  tf  San  Zeitone^   Verona.) 

divisions,  as  marking  out  the  nave  and  aisles, 
is  only  etfected  iu  a  way  that  harmonizes  but 
indifferently  with  the  whole  by  means  of  jiilas- 
ters  and  haif-columiis.  Besides  the  small  ar- 
cade galleries  below  the  gable,  the  whole  of  tlie 
facade  is  frequently  decorated  with  one  or  more 
of  these  rows  of  arcades  one  above  another, 
either  continuous  or  grouped,  with  pilaster- 
strips  between  the  groups.  The  west  front  is 
sometimes  embellished  with  a  large  and  ele- 
gant rose  window,  which  in  fact  fonns  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  facades  of  many  of 
the  churches  in  Italy,  which  are  built  iu  the 
Later  Romanesque  style. 

Lombardic  School  of  Painting,  s. 

The  distiuguishiug  characteristics  of  this 
school  are — grace,  an  agreeable  t;iste  for  de- 
sign, without  great  correctness,  a  mellowness 
of  pencil,  and  a  beautiful  mixture  of  colours. 
Antonio  Allegii,  called  Correpgio,  was  the 
father  and  greatest  ornament  of  this  school ; 
he  began  by  imitating  nature  alone,  but  as  he 
was  chiefly  delighted  with  tlie  graceful,  he 
was  careful  to  purify  his  design  ;  he  made  his 
figures  elegant  and  large,  and  varied  his  out- 
lines by  frequent  undulations,  but  was  not 
always  pure  and  con-ect,  though  bidd  in  liis 
conceptions.  Correggio  painted  iu  oil,  a  kind 
of  painting  susceptible  of  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  sweetness  ;  and  as  his  character  led  him 
to  cultivate  the  agreeable,  he  gave  a  pleasing, 
captivating  tone  to  Iiis  pictures. 

Ldm'-bardy,  s.  [Lombard.]  A  province  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  of  which  Milan  is  the  capital.] 

Iiombardy-poplar.  s. 

Bot. :  Populus/ut^ti'jiala.  [PoPtTLUS,  Poplar.] 

Id'-ment,  Id-men -tiini,  s,  [Lat.  lomentuvt, 
a  mixture  of  bean-meal  and  rice  kneaded 
together,  used  by  the  Roman  ladies  for  pre- 
serving the  skin.] 

Bot. :  A  legume  divided  internally  by  dis- 
sepiments, not  delnscing  longitudinally,  but 
either  remaining  always  closetl  as  in  Catkarto- 
carpus  fistula,  or  sej-arating  into  pieces  at 
transverse  contractions  along  its  length  as  in 
Omithopus.  Lindley  places  it  in  his  order 
Apocarpi.  {Gcertner  £  Lindley.)  Now  gene- 
rally limited  to  an  indehisccnt  legume,  sepa- 
rating spontaneously  by  a  transverse  articula- 
tion between  each  seed. 

*  Id-men- ta' -56-*©,  s.  pt.    [Lat.  lomcnt(um): 
fem.  id.  adj.  suff.  -acea:.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linneeus  to  the  fifty- 
sixth  order  of  his  Natural  System.  It  con- 
tained Leguminous  plants,  with  jointed  pods, 
Cssalpiniea:  and  MiinoseiE. 

2,  A  sub-order  of  Crucifene,  havinjg  lomen- 
taceous  pods.  British  genera,  Crauibe,  Cakile, 
and  Raphanns. 

16-men-ta'-9e-ous(orceous  as  shiis).  a. 

lovient{nm);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ac^o-iis.]  [Lat. 

1.  Old.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  or  like  a 
loment. 


2.  Bot. :  Having  the  kind  of  pericmp  riille*! 
ft  loment. 

Id-men-tax'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tcTMn- 
tar{ia);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -e(F.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Ceramiacejc  The 
frond  is  cellular  ;  the  cenunidia  have  pear- 
shaped  granules  at  the  b.^se  of  a  cnp-bhaped  en- 
velope, finally  bursting  by  a  pore  .  tetra.spores 
scattered  within  the  branches.    {Liiulky.) 

16-men-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  lomcntarius  =  & 
dealer  in  lomentuui  (q.v.j] 

Bnt. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  Lomeutarea 
(q.v.). 

Id-jnen'-tiim,  &    [Lomekt.] 
15'-!ni*3i-ito,  s.    [Laumontite.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Laumontite  (q,.v.)l 
lomp,  5,     [LuMPFisn.] 

Idn'-chid-ite,  s.  [Gr,  \oy\iZiov  (longckidlon) 
=  a  small  spear  ;  Ger.  hniLkuiit.] 

Min. :  A  miuei'al  which,  judging  from  its 
analyses,  would  ap]>ear  to  be  a  luixture  of 
niarca.site  and  mispickel  (q.v.).  Occm-s  in 
tin-white  crystals  (Ger.  kaitsimkies),  and 
massive  in  Saxony  and  CornwalL  Dana  in- 
cludes it  under  marcasitc. 

lon-Chi'-tis,  s.  [Lat.  Ion  chilis ;  Gr.  hoyx^m 
{longckitis)  =  (as  adj.)  like  a  spear,  (as  sutist.) 
an  orchid  with  spear-shaped  seeds ;  A6>x'/ 
(lougchi')—a  spenr-head,  in  allusion  to  the 
shape  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  order  Polypodiacea. 
Two  known  species,  both  handsome,  from  the 
We.st  ladies. 

lon-chu'-riis,  s.  [Gr.  a6y\t  (longche)=& 
lauce,  and  oupa  (oi(j-(()=:  a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Aeanthopterygians, 
family  Scifenidie,  established  by  Bhich  »iid 
adopted  by  Guvier.     Two  species  are  known. 

*  londe,  5.     [Land,  5.] 

*  Lon-den-oys,  s.    [Londok.]    A  native  or 

inhabitant  ul  Loudon. 

*  Lon-din'-i-um,  s.     [London.] 

Iion'-don,  s.  [Lat.  LotLdiniuvi,  prob.  fron 
O.  But.  lyn=&  lake,  and  tt(n.  =  a  town  or 
harbour  ft-ir  ships.]    The  capital  of  England. 

"The  town  me  cleputh  Lude't  town,  that  ya  wyda 
And  now  me  cleputh  It  L"tuion."  [com  th  ; 

hobert  qf  GlouceMter.  p.  44. 

London-basin,  s. 

Gcol. :  A  series  of  Tertiary  deposits  in  e 
depression  in  the  older  strata  under  and 
around  the  ci'.y  of  Loudon. 

London-clay,  s. 

1.  G^ol.  &  PaU'-ont.  :  A  formation  of  Lower 
Eocene  age  ;  so  called  from  its  existing  at 
and  near  London.  It  consists  of  a  tenacious 
brown  and  bluish-gray  clay,  wltli  layers  of 
concretions  called  septaria.  In  the  Isle  of 
Shcppey  the  London-clay  is  500  feet  thick. 
Fossils  have  been  obtained  from  it  chietly 
at  Highgate  Hill,  London,  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  and  Bognor  on  the  Sussex  coast.  It 
contains  254  fossil  mollubcs,  mostly  trojucal, 
106  of  them  not  found  in  any  other  Eocene 
beds  in  Britain.  Remains  of  a  saw-Ush  and  a 
sword-fish,  of  various  turtles,  a  croct)dile,  and 
a  serpent  thirteen  feet  long  [PAL.toPHisJ,  havo 
been  found  with  mammals  such  as  Chctroiio- 
tamus,  Lophiodon,  ic.  The  upper  fifty  feet 
of  the  Sheppcy  clay  have  furnished  many  seeds 
and  fiaiits.  A  few  have  been  described  by 
Mr.  I3owerbank  in  his  Fossils  of  tke  London 
Clay.  There  are  Nipadites,  a  palm-like  fiuit 
[NiPADiTEJi],  Petrophiloides,  a  Piotcad.  an 
acacia-like  legume,  a  cucurbitacLous  fruit,  an 
auona,  &c.  The  fruits  seem  to  ha\e  floated 
down  a  great  river,  flowing  from  what  is  now 
the  continent.  The  climate  of  the  Eocene 
period  in  Britain  was  hotter  than  any  which 
has  since  existed.     (Lyell.) 

2.  Comm.:  The  clay  is  used  for  brickinaking; 
septaria  of  the  London  clay  [1]  are  collected 
from  sea-clirts  near  Harwich,  on  shoals  oil  the 
Essex  coast,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Shepi>ey, 
and  burnt  for  Roman  cement.    (Lyell,) 

London-pride,  s. 

Bot. :  Saxi/raga  nmbrosa,  particularly  the 
sub-species,  and  a  variety  vf  the  same  specific 
name.  Tlie  jdant  itself,  which  is  wild  in  the 
westand  south-westof  Irelaii<l,tiiul  naturalized 
in  some  other  parts  of  Britain,  has  coriaceous 


&te,  Jat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
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leaves  and  panickd  cymes  of  small  white 
floweis,  spe<^klea  with  reil.  The  variety  has 
tlie  ieiives  cniii|iactly  rosiilate,  oblong,  ovate, 
crenate.  Caller!  also  Noiie-so-pretty,  I'n-tty 
Nancy,  and  St.  Patrick's  Cabbage.  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.) 

London-rocket,  s. 

Hot.  :  Si)!yhniim  Irio,  It  has  runcinate. 
tnr.i.hiMl,  or  pinniitiliil  ghibrous  leaves  and 
yellow  Mowers.  It  occiira  ou  old  walls,  &c., 
near  Berwick  and  DuUiu.  Watson  consi.leis 
it  a  ilcnizen.  It  derives  it-'i  popular  uani«  frnm 
the  fact  that  it  spi-ang  up  abundantly  alter 
tiie  great  lire  of  London  in  liiCG. 

London- white,  s. 

Piyvients:  A  pure  whit«  lead,  prepared  with 
care,  and  ground  to  a  state  of  considerable 
fliienrss. 

Lon'-don-er,  «.  [Eng.  London;  -er.]  A 
native,  iiihabitaul,  or  citizen  of  London. 

"The  king  lie«riiiK  of  this  his  dcniennor.  waa  so 
highly  olTeiided  wUlmll,  timt  he  sent  to  the  London 
grt."-J/olin»h.d  :  Uctirn  ill.  (lUi.  1233). 

*  Lon'-ddn-ism,  s.  [Eng.  London  ;  -ism.] 
A  mode  of  exitression  or  action  peculiar  to 
Londoners. 

•■  The  Lnndonigmi  M  I  in^y  call  tbem.  are  Irf  from 
beiii«  repromhable  iu  tlieuiaelves." — Pegge:  Anec  qf 
th4  £>ni.  Lnn</. 

Lon -don-ize,  t'.(.&£.    [Eng.  London;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  invest  with  some  quality  or 
cliaract*:ristic  peculiar  tn  L^indon  or  to  Lon- 
doners. 

B.  hUrans.  :  To  imitate  the  manners  or 
language  of  Londoueis. 

lone,  a.     [A  shortened  form  of  aiane  (q.v.).] 
L  Without  any  companion  or  fellow  ;  single, 
nnaccompanied  ;  not  having  another  or  others 
near. 

"  WliPii  I  have  on  tlioBe  pritliless  wflds  appear'd 
Aiid  the  lune  waudcrer  wilh  my  iirt-aeiice  cheer'd." 
aheiitlun^i  :  JuUgtnent  of  JJerculet. 

2.  Solitary,  unfrequented,  retired,  seldom 
visited  by  man,  deserted. 

"  Where  Bhfill  he  fliid,  hi  foreign  land, 
Bu  Iofi9ft  hike,  hu  s\tect  ii  atniiid  !" 

Hcotl :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  15. 

3,  Single,  unmarried;  without  or  having 
lost  a  husband.   (Sliakcsp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1.) 

lone-Star,  s. 

Hist.  :  An  American  secret  society  esta- 
blished in  184S  for  extending  the  teiTitory  of 
the  Unitcti  htatcs  over  all  the  continent  of 
America  and  the  adjacent  islands.  It  did  not 
long  attract  notice. 

lone  (1),  8.     [Lane.] 

*  lone  (2),  s.    [Loan,  s.] 

lone'-li-ness,  s.    [Eng.  lonely  ;  -tiess."] 

1.  The  (|naHty  or  state  of  being  alone  or 
loiitdy  ;  seclusion,  retirement  from  company  ; 
want  of  cuinpuuy  ;  solitude. 

"Withftflat* 
Her  loneliiifiit  alio  clic»rs.' 

W ordtioorth  :  RutK 

2.  Sadness  for  want  of  eompatiy  or  sym- 
pathy.   {}VordsiooTth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii.) 

•  3.  Disposition  to  solitude,  indisposition 
for  comjiany. 

"  My  foHT  hfith  ontchud  your  fotidiiou;  now  I  nee 
Too  luj-tL-ry  ul  your  luru-itm-^  ' 

NhaKosp.  :  Alii  »KcH  that  Ktid*  Well.  t.  8. 

16ne'-ly,  «.    |Eug.  lone,  a  ;  -hj,] 

1.  Alone,  lone,  not  Accompanied  by  or 
having  others  m^ar  ;  tiulitary. 

"  Cmd  in  n  tlt!U  her  cottiico  l-mfly  stood," 

Jiru<im  :  Covk  ±  Fox.  L 

2.  Desorten,  unfrequented,  retired,  solitary. 

"  Tliey  itood  Dio  Uititty  cMirijefon*." 

^C"K  .-  Iliikeby,  Ul.  13. 

3.  Sad  from  want  of  companionship  or 
sympathy  ;  lonesome. 

•■Tli»  h«Ki-t—tho  heart  \%l'>nel)i  siWW 

Huron  :  One  tiruggla  Morn, 
"  4.  Addicted  tiO  or  fond  of  solitude  orsi-du- 
sion  ;  averne  to  compjuiy. 

*  16ne'-n£s8,  *  loon-nosse,  «.  [Knf;.  imr, 
a:  -lU'^.l  'I'he  qui.lity  orHtati-  of  being  h-nc  ; 
loiiuliness,  btnesomtiiicHs,  soliiutlc. 

*'  lie  aildt,  'If  of  oiiirt-hfc  you  kii.iw  the  (ro-nt. 
Y«U  vruiiKl  h'lxvi'  liKiruett.  "       It-mnv .  .Sitlirn,  4. 

lone'-simo,  '  lone-som.  n.    (Eng.  lone,  a ; 

L  Lonely,  deserted,  unfrequented.  (Words- 
worth :  L-ury  (hay.) 


2.  Sad  from  want  of  compaaiouship  or 
symjiathy  ;  lonely. 

3.  Fit  or  adapted  for  solitude. 

"  NelUier  ih&n  we  coiitvnt  ounclrca  In  tonetom^ 
tunvH,  'iiid  iirlv»t«  Buliloi|uic3.  to  wliUper  out  tlie 
dlvlite  jinilacK."— A'trruui.  Hertnoiu,  vol.  L.  Ur.  ft. 

'  lone' -some -1^,  adiK    [Eng.  lonesome;  -ly.] 

In  a  louesuiiie  iiialiner. 

16ne'~sdme-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lonesome;  -ness] 
Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  lonesome;  soli- 
tude, loneliness. 

"  The  glooiniuou  of  the  pro8]>ect  added  horror  to  the 
loTK-KO'naneti  of  the  pluce." — Uldy$ :  Lija  oS  iSir  M'. 
/talcifih. 

long,  "  Uuig,  fi-i  adv.,  k  s.  [A.S.  lang,  long ; 
cogu.  with  iJan.  luwj;  Icel.  langr ;  Dut.  long; 
Bw.  huuj ;  (Joth.  laggro;  Ger.  lang;  Lat. 
longiis.\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Drawn  out  in  a  line  or  in  the  direction  of 
length  ;  having  length.  It  is  the  opposite  to 
shoit,  ami  is  coutradistiuguishud  from  wide 
and  broad  :  uiotracted  ;  e-xceeding  the  ordin- 
ary or  usual  k-ngth. 

"  Thia  la  a  devil,  imd  no  moitster:  t  will  leave  him  ; 
I  have  uo  loiiff  t,injuu."—!ihakctp.  :  Tcmpett.  u.  — 

2.  Drawn  out  oi-  jtrotracted  in  time  ;  lasting 
or  extending  over  or  through  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

•■  Huiiour  tliy  father  aud  mother  that  thy  days 
may  Im)  long  uiitdt  the  land.  '—Extidus  xx.  12. 

3.  Extending  over  a  certain  specified  length 
or  measure  :  as,  a  foot  long,  an  hour  long. 

4.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great  or 
extended  series. 

5.  Continued  or  protracted  in  sound  :  as,  a 
long  note. 

6.  Tedious  in  narration  ;  extended  to  too 
great  a  length  ;  verbose. 

'■  A  ulo  lihould  never  be  too  t'mg." 

I'rior:  J'ltitlo  PurgarUi. 

7.  Dilatory,  slow;  happening  or  occurring 
after  a  prolracteil  interval. 

"  iJt-iith  will  not  be  Ivttg  lu  cnming."— ,ffccl(«.  ; 
xiv.  li. 

8.  Extending  far  into  futurity  ;  far-seeing  ; 
as,  lie  has  a  long  head. 

9.  Lingering,  longing.  (In  this  sense,  per- 
haps, connected  or  confused  with  long,  v.) 

"  I'myiug  for  htui,  auti  ciutUiga  longlook  that  way, 
1k'  itihtv  thu  tJHlIvy  leave  thu  i>uitiuit." — SulTiey. 

B.  As  (idverh : 

1.  To  a  great  extent  in  space  or  distance  : 
as,  a  line  long  drawn  out. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  amount  of  time. 

"Ho  nhuuld  not  stay  lonjf  lu  the  plaM."— //o^ea 
xiii.  13. 

3.  At  a  point  of  time  far  distant  either 
previously  or  iu  the  future  .  as,  long  before; 
long  after. 

4.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  or  dura- 
tion of. 

"  The  God  which  fed  me  all  uiy  life  lung  unto  thla 
day.' — (I't-iidiji  xlviii.  1&. 

5.  To  a  point  of  time  in  futurity. 

"Utiw  long  shall  the  w..ida  of  thy  luouth  be  liki 
ft  ntroiitc  wiiidi"— Job  vlii.  2. 

6.  For  a  greater,  or  the  greatest  length  of 
time.     (In  the  comiiarative  and  superlative.) 

"\Vli<<n  itho  could  nut  longer  hide  him,  ehe  took  for 
hhu  tin  ink  uf  liulruHlies.'— £'joc^u«  U.  ^i. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Old.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  ia  long,  ex- 
tended, or  protracted. 

II.  Technicalhj : 

"  1.  ^fus. :  A  note  whose  length  in  common 
lime  is  equal  to  four  semibreves. 

2.  Pros. :  A  long  syllable  or  foot. 

II  (1)  In  the  long  run:  In  the  end;  even- 
tually. 

(2)  The  long : 

Eiiff.  Univ. :  The  long  vacation. 

(3)  The  long  un<l  the  .-hort  or  tlie  short  and 
the  long  of  <t  viatttr :  Tlio  whole  matter  in 
brief  or  in  a  few  words. 

%  Long  is  largely  used  In  composition  in 
English,  the  meanings  of  the  compound  words 
bring  grncnilly  obvious:  as,  for  tnslanee, 
Inifj-ahsmt,  long-hacked,  long-conttstttl,  long- 
continued,  long-deferred,  lon^j  delayed,  Umg-ex- 
jhTteil,  Inng-hairrd,  l'mghand€d.  long-lost,  Unig- 
jmrtril,  lon<h7>J'actisnt,  long-pnmitsedf  long-re- 
finunding,  long-snught,  long-sf  retching,  long- 
threatened,  long-tried,  long-vimged,  long-wished, 
&c. 

♦  long  ago,  3.   Time  long  past  (poetical.) 


long-armed,  a.     Having  hmg  arms. 
Long-aruied  A]>e : 
Zool. :  The  Gibbon  (q.v.). 
long-beard,  <■    THUindsia  xisneoidu, 
long-billed,  a.     Having  a  long  bilL 
Long-bilkd  Cuckoos: 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
his  Lcptostominffi,  a  sub-lamily  of  Cucuiidee. 

long-bone,  s.    [Cvlindric,  (3).] 

long -breathed,  a.  Able  to  retain  th' 
breatli  lor  a  long  time  ;  loug-winded. 

long'Clotli,  s. 

Fabric :  A  peculiar  kind  of  fine  cotti>n 
cloth,  made  milled  or  plain. 

long-clothes,  s.  2d.  An  infant's  dress, 
whicli  descends  below  the  feet. 

long-dozen,  s.    Tliirteen. 

long-drawn,  a.      Extended  to   a  great 

length.    (0'«/(/iiai(/i:  Deserted  VilUtgc.) 

long-eared,  a.    Having  very  long  ears. 

Long-eared  Bat : 

Zool.:  Plecotus  auritus,  a  common  British 
species,  occurring  also  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  Central  Asia.  Fur  long,  thick, 
and  soft;  hairs  blackish,  tipj-ed  above  with 
brown,  with  a  i-eddish  or  grayish  tinge;  liej;d 
and  body  al)out  two  inches  long  ;  expanse  of 
wings,  ten  inches. 

Long-earetl  Fox: 

Zool. :  Jlfepfi/ofwZaZaTuZii.oneoftheCanidcp, 
peculiar  to  South  Africa.  It  resembles  a 
fennic,  but  the  bushy  tail  is  straight,  only 
lialf  the  length  of  the  body  and  head,  which 
together  measure  some  twenty-four  inches. 
Eara  large,  snout  long  and  pointed  ;  colour, 
grayish -yellow,  while  beneath,  tail  darkei. 
This  fox  dillers  from  other  Canidw  in  the  dental 
formula,  the  niolara  being  ^  instead  of  ^. 

Long-cared  Hedgehog : 

Zool.  :  Erinaceiisauritus.  Habitiit,  Western 
Asiatic  Russia,  esitecisilly  near  the  Caspian- 
Theears  are  largo,  the  muzzle  and  legs  longer 
than  in  E.  europams,  lYom  which  in  liabit  it 
diffei-s  litUe, 

Long-eared  Owl: 

Ornith. :  Asio  otus, 

long  Eliza,  s.    (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"A  corresipoiidi'ut  writes  to  ua  from  Holland:  '  Long 
ElUiu  ithu  ti^idt.'  Urm  for  cvi  Udn  blue  lutd  whitu  vmm 
omiiuieiited  with  hi,">fs  i.f  t-dl  thin  Chinii  women)  li- 
ft name  dirivi-d  uudouhtvdly  from  the  Gcrmmi  or 
Dutch.  Our  b-iilui^  and  tradont  called  certiiii  UliUiese 
vases,  front  the  liKiires  which  diBtiuguinhed  them, 
luTt'je  LUcheii  i  —  tall  Lizzies),  Kl.d  the  i.iit:liBh  mtilon 
and  tnidcrs  iiruuijitly  tmuKliited  th)«  Into  long  ElUaa," 
—  Putl  ilatl  Uaz'-tlo.  Dec.  4,  1<HH. 

long- field,  5. 

Cricket  :  A  term  including  long-Held  ofland 
long-lield  on  (q.v.). 

Long-Jield  off: 

Cricket :  A  fiehler  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  left  of  the  bowler.  Commouly  contrai  ted 
to  lotig-off. 

Long-field  on : 

Criclcet:  A  lielder  stationed  beliiud  and  to 
the  right  of  the  bowler.  Commonly  coutmct«d 
to  Ivng-on. 

long-finned,  a.  Having  an  abnormally 
long  hu  or  liii.s. 

Long-finncd  Il'/ci^' : 

Zool.  :  Miyajitfu  longimano. 

long-firm,  s.  A  mrty  of  swindlers  who 
obtain  goods  on  credit,  which  Ihey  iiiiuie- 
diately  ilispose  of,  moving  from  phico  to  jdaco 
to  avoid  detei  lion.  The  epithet  pntliibly  has 
reference  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  In 
such  nofaiioiis  pursuits. 

long  flax,  s.    riax  to  be  spun  itJt  natural 

leiigiii  wiilioiit  cutting. 

long  gland,  s. 

Lot.:  The  oichidaceouH  Renin  Macrndonla. 

Icng-hoadod, «. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  long  head  ;  Rpocff.|  tn 
ethnology,  dolichoeephalie  (ij.v.). 

"Two  human  ■kulla  dlBcoVfiwl  «l  the  •nin»  time 
aro  n>fem*d  l>y  rn>f.  lhuln\  t-- thf /cH^A^'ii/Mf  ItMrlo 
tyiw."— /AiwAiru  .-  Karly  .Van  in  OrkaJn,  cb.  X. 

2.  Fig. :  Bhrowd.  fhr-seelng. 

"  long  homo.  «.    The  giavo. 

"  Mail  UMfith  Ul  hU  lAng  Hotna.'—Kectt*.  sIL  I. 


boiL  b^;  p^t.  J<JWl;  cat,  90II,  nhonis.  9hln,  bench;  go,  Kcm;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xonophon.  c^lst,      Ihg, 
-elxui.  -tian  -  sh^ii.     -tlon,  -slon  —  shim;  -(ion,  -^lon  -  zbiin.    -oious,  -tlous,  -slous  —  shus.    -ble,  -dio,  \c.     b^l,  (ifL 
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long 


long-horned  o.    Having  long  horns :  as, 
ft  long-horiujd  breed  of  cattle. 
long-homa,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  Tlie  genus  Aclela,  by  Stainton  placed 
nnder  the  family  Tiiieida,  by  some  others 
considered  to  be  the  type  of  a  family  Adelida:. 
The  antenna-  are  about  three  times  as  long  as 
the  wings.  The  most  common  species,  Adeta 
viridella.  flies  in  companies  like  gnats  among 
oak-trees  about  tlie  end  of  May. 

long-hundred,  s.     One    hundred   and 
twenty. 
long-leg,  s. 

Cricket :  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  left  of  tlie  wicket-keeper. 

long-legged,  a.    Havingabnormallylong 
legs. 
Long-legged  Chatterers: 
Ornith. :  The  name   given  by  Swainson  to 
lis  Leiotrichanse,  a  sub-family  of  Ampelida. 
Long-legged  Hawks : 

Ornith. :  The  raptorial  sub-family  Accipi- 
trime  the  members  of  which  have  the  tarsus 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  tibial  bone.     In 
all  other  members  of  the  FalconidK  the  tibia 
is  always  longer  than  the  tarsus. 
Long-legged  Plover : 
Omilh.  :  Himantopus  melanopterus. 
Long-legged  Thrushes: 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
his  Crateropodina;,  a  sub-family  of  Jlerulida-. 
They  arc  larger  than  ordinary  thrushes,  are 
of  sombre  tint,  and  live  by  preference  in  the 
Vicinity  of  water. 
long-legs,  s.  [Daddy  Lono-leos]. 
long-lived,  a.  Having  a  long  life  or 
esosteuce.;  lasting  long. 

■■  Tlie  remli^iiit  of  the  lonytifed  tJ«e 
Waa  disappeariui;  by  aswlft  dCLAy," 

tt'orUsworth  :  Lxctirswn,  DK.  n. 

long-measure,  t. 

1.  Jleasure  of  length  ;  lineal  measure. 

2,  [Long-metre]. 
long-metre,  s. 

Husic:  The  name  of  a  hymn  metre,  four 
lines  8's,  marked  in  books  as  L.M. 
long-necked,  a.    Having  a  long  neck. 
Long-necked  Chelodine : 
Zool  :  Chtlodina  Inugicollis,  &  river  or  marsh 
tortoise  from  the  region  of  the  Murray  river 
in  Australia. 
long-nose,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  jwpular  name  for  apike— JSeloim 
vulgaris. 

long-nosed,  a.    Having  a  long  nose. 
-     Long-nosed  Monkey : 

Zool. :  Semnopithccus  nasalis,  the  Proboscis 
Monkey.    [liAHA.] 
Long-nosed  Shrew: 

Zool. :  Sorex  longirostris,  from  North  America. 
Long-nosed  Skat€ : 

Ichthy. :  Raja  or  Rata  vomer,  a  species  of 
British  Skate,  with  tlie  snout  prolonged  to  a 
sharp  point.    The  tisli  is  from  four  feet  seven 
Inches  long,  a  little  above  three  feet  broad, 
the  tail  sixteen  inches.    The  skin  of  the  body 
is  smooth,  but  the  tail  is  rough,  with  large 
recurved  spines  on  each  border.      Colour  of 
the  tish  leaden  above,  with  dark  spots  below. 
It  is  brought  to  the  London  market. 
long-ofi;  «.     [Long-field  off.] 
long-on,  s.     [Long-field  on.] 
liOng  Parliament,  s. 
Hist. :  A  celebrated  Parliament  which  con- 
tinned  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years.    It 
first  met  on  Nov.  3,  1C40,  and  was  dissolved 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  on  April  20,  1653.    [Par- 

llAMEKT,] 

long-plane,  s. 

Joinery  :  A  joiner's  plane  used  when  a  piece 
Of  stuff  is  to  be  planed  up  vei7  straight. 

long-poll,  s. 

J^ahric  :  A  shaggy  velvet. 
long-primer,  s. 

Print.  :  A  size  of  type  between  Sm,ill  Pica 
And  Bourgeois. 

This  line  is  set  in  Long  Primer. 


long-range  barometer, ».  A  baroro"- 
ter,  the  ujU'cr  portion  of  whose  tube  is  m 
spiral  form,  and  of  diminished  diameter,  the 
distance  between  the  coils  being  usually  12 
base  to  1  perpendicular,  so  that  eacli  inch  rise 
of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  indicated  by  an 
advance  of  12  inches  in  the  spiral  coiL  An- 
other form  of  long-range  barometer  is  that 
filled  with  glvcerine  instead  of  mercury,  with 
a  tube  twenty-seven  feet  long.  This  incon- 
venient length  has  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
combined  mercury  and  glycerine  bai-ometer. 
It  consists  of  two  vertical  tubes  forty  inches 
in  length,  and  joined  at  the  bottom  by  a  short 
curve.  One,  larger  in  diameter,  and  closed  at 
the  top.  is  filled  with  iiiercui7,  which  extends 
through  the  bend,  and  p.irtly  into  the  second 
tube  of  less  diameter,  which  is  further  partly 
filled  with  glvcerine.  The  rising  and  falling 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  large  tube, 
having  a  lighter  fluid  to  balance,  and  that 
disi>ersed  over  a  larger  space  by  reason  of  the 
difl'erence  in  the  diameter  of  the  two  tubes,  a 
longer  range  is  obtained,  due  both  to  the  un- 
equal capacity  of  the  two  tubes  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  fluids. 
These  barometers  admit  of  minute  variations 
being  read  without  the  aid  of  a  vernier. 

long-ruffer,s.  Acoarse heckle.  [Heckle.) 

long-saw,  s.    A  pit  saw. 

long  -  shielded,  a.  Having  a  long, 
shield-like  defence  on  the  body. 

Long-shielded  Jacare : 

Zool. :  An  alligator,  Jacare  longisciiUita,  of 
an  olive-colour,  with  spotted  jaws,  from 
tropical  America. 

long-sight,  s.  The  same  as  Lono-sight- 
Ei>Nf.ss  (q.v.). 

long-sighted,  a. 

1.  Able  to  see  to  a  great  distance. 

2.  Able  to  see  things  distinctly  at  a  dis- 
tance but  not  close  at  hand  ;  presbyotic. 

3.  Far-seeing,  shrewd,  sagacious. 

•■Dictated  by  a  lottij.tighted  desire  of  making  the 
royal  [iUke  more  durable  •  — i«ioi<  .•  Cred.  Earia 
AomiiH  Bistory,  ch.  xiv..  5  15. 

long-sightedness,  s. 

1.  A  defect  of  sight  by  reason  of  which 
objects  are  seen  distinctly  when  at  a  distance, 
but  confusedly  when  close  at  hand. 

f  Where  long-sight  occurs,  the  eye  is  not 
snflicieutlv  couveigent,  so  that  the  image  of 
the  object  looked  at  is  formed  beyond  the 
retina.  If  the  object  be  removed  to  a  certain 
distance,  the  object  will  fall  exactly  on  the 
retina  and  be  clearly  seen.  Long-sightedness 
is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  advancing 
years.  The  spectacles  used  for  it  are  cou- 
vergent  lenses.  [Spectacles.]  Called  also 
Presbytism  (q.v.). 

2.  The  power  or  facidty  of  seeing  to  a  great 
distance. 

3.  Sagacity,  shrewdness. 

long-slide,  s. 

Steam  engin.  :  A  slide-valve  of  such  length 
as  to  cover  the  ports  at  both  ends  of  cylinder, 
and  having  a  hollow  back  which  forms  an 
eduction  passage. 

long-Slip,  s. 

Cricket :  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  right  of  the  wicket-keeper. 

long-spined,  a.    Having  long  spines. 

ioiii;-s^iac<i£i*Wn(i.'[I'oBCUPlSE-ECHlDSA]. 

long-stalked,  a.    Having  a  long  stalk. 

Long-stalked  Crah : 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Podophthalmua. 

long-Stop,  s. 

Cricket :  A  fielder  placed  behind  the  wickets 
keeper  to  stop  any  baUs  which  may  pass  him. 

long-Stop,  t'.i. 
Cricket :  To  act  as  long-stop. 
*  long-sufferance,  s.      Forbearance  to 
punish  ;  mercy,  patience.  {Scott :  Rokehy,  iv.  24.) 
long-suffering,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Forbearing,  patient,  bearing 
injuries  or  provocation  for  a  long  time. 

-The  Lord  God.  merciful  and  gr«ctou9.  lonsr-sttfeT. 
tnff.  aud  abundant  In  goodneaa  and  truth,  —txod. : 
ixxiv.  6. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Lono-sltfer- 
ANCE  (q.v.). 

"  What  if  God  endured  with  much  Ion<j-tufferiity  the 
Teasels  of  wrath  fitted  to  deatructlon."— yion*.  ix.  22. 


long-tackle  block,  s. 

Naid.  ■  A  block  having  two  single  sheaves, 
one  above  tlie  other.  Tlie  lower  one  is  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  upjier.  It  is  used  in 
combination  with  a  single  block,  to  form  long- 
tackle  for  luailiirg  or  other  purchase. 

long-tail,  s.  &a. 

A.  .4s  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  animal,  especially  a  dog,  having  au 
uncut  tail.  As  the  dogs  of  those  not  quail- 
fled  to  hunt  had  their  tails  cut,  the  word  came 
to  signify  gentlefolk. 

"  Come  cut  and  lonitail  under  the  decree  of  aaquir*  - 
—Slutknp.  :  Merrsi  Wives  of  Windsor,  m.  4. 

2.  A  greyhound.    (Jiylang). 

II.  Zool.  (PL):  The  genus  Harelda  (q.v.). 
[Long-tailed  Duck.] 

A.  As    adj. :   Having  the  taU  uncut,  as  • 
dog. 
long-tailed,  a.    Having  a  long  taiL 
Long-tailed  Bats: 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Miniopterus  (q.v.X 
Long-tailed  Blue  Jays: 
Ornith. :  The  genus  Xanthura  (q.v.). 
Z,oii<;-(niI«ii  Duck,  Long-tailed  Hareld  : 
Ornith.  :  Fuligina  {Anas)  glacialis.  a  winter 
visitor  to  Britain.     It  is  remarkable  for  it« 
elongated  tail-feathers. 
Long-tailed  Field-Mouse: 
Zool. :  Mus  sylvatlcus,  the  Wood  Mouse  (q.T.)b 
Long-tailed  Hareld :  [Long-tailed  Duck]. 
Lo7ig-tailed  Hawk  : 
Ornith. :  Micrastur  semitorqua^ue. 
Lmg-lailed  Homed  Owl: 
Ornith.  .-The  same  as  Long-eared  Owl(q.v.). 
Long-tailed  Locust-eater: 
OniiCi.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
Grj/llit'orn  longieauda,  one  of  the  Sylvidse. 
Long-tailed  Mole  : 

Zool. :  Talpa  macrura,  a  native  of  Northern 
India. 
Long-tailed  Pangolin: 

Zool. :  Manis  tetradactyla,  a  scaly  Ant-eater 
from  Eastern  Africa.     Dark-brown  in  colour, 
with  the  hair  of  the  face  and  under-sides  black  ; 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  of  which  the 
tail  makes    ni'  two-thirds.      Called  also  the 
Four-fingered  Pangolin. 
Long-tailed  Tiger  Cat : 
Zool.  ■  FMsnuicrurus.  Habitat,  Brazil,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Neuwied.      It  resembles  the  ocelot,   but   is 
smaller,  and  its  spots  are  not  so  well  marked. 
Length  of  body,  about  twenty-seven  inches ; 
tails,  fourteen  inches.    Sometimes  called  the 
Oceloid  Leopard. 
Long-tailed  Titmouse : 
Ornith.  :  Pans  caudatus.  the  Bottle-tit. 
Long-tailed  Trogon : 

Ornith. :  Fharomacrus  mocinno,  the  Quesal 
(q.v.). 
long-threadworm,  s.    [Threadworm.) 

long-timber,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  timber  rising  from  the 
cants,  and  continued  in  one  piece  to  the  top 
of  the  second  futtock. 

long-tom,  s. 

1  Mining :  An  apparatus  used  by  the 
Cal'ifornians  for  washing  gold  from  the  earth 
or  gravel  in  which  it  is  found.  It  consists  of 
a  wooden  trough,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
feet  Ion"  and  about  a  foot  wide.  At  its  lower 
end  it  widens,  and  its  floor  there  is  of  sheet- 
iron  pierced  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, under  which  is  placed  a  flat  box  a  couple 
of  inches  deep.  The  apparatus  is  set  at  an 
inclination  over  the  place  which  is  to  be 
•worked,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  kept  running 
through  it  by  means  of  a  hose ;  and,  while 
some  of  the  party  shovel  in  tlie  dirt,  one  man 
stands  at  the  lower  end  stirring  the  mass,  as 
it  is  washed  down,  and  separating  the  stones, 
while  the  earth  and  gravel  fall  through  the 
sieve  into  another  box,  where  they  are  again 
sifted.    (Bartlett.) 

2.  Ordnance:  A  cannon  of  large  size  and 
special  length. 

*  long-tongued,  a.  Talkative,  chattering, 
prating.    (.Shakesp. :  i  Henry  I'/.,  ii.  2.) 


I 


fctR.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her.  there 
•r.  wore,  wvll.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


long— longiroster 
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long- vacation,  *.    [Vacation.) 
long  valve,  s. 

Steam-fii'j.  :  [Lonoslioe], 
long-walsted,  a. 

A.  Ordiiuiry  iMnguage : 

1.  Having  a  long  waist.     (Said  of  persons.) 

2.  Long  from  the  armpits  to  the  waist.  (Said 
of  a  dre.ss.) 

B.  Naut.  :  Applied  to  a  ship  having  a  long 
waist.    [Waist.] 

long-winded,  a. 

1.  H;ivirig  good  breath  or  wind;  long- 
brc^ithed. 

2.  Tedious:  wearisome  ftrom  prolixity.  (Ap- 
plied to  persons  and  tilings.) 

"He  wuiilj  ItAve  uoMiIng  liiit  tong-winded  oaat 
Without  bMuka.'"— .l/«c,j»f.(y  ;  HUt.  Enj..  ch.  vi. 

long-wlndodnesB,  s.  Tedious  pro- 
bxily. 

"  He  roakea  tlie  Doctor.  In  spite  of  hla  l/ynff-tolndrd- 
net*.  (Ill  HruusitiK  .*inl  even  syuii'ftthetic  peraonftge."— 
PuK  Mall  (Idiflte,  Feb.  18,  193*. 

long-wlnged,  a.     Having  long  wings. 

J^ng-xeinged  I'w^-bird: 

Omith, :  Chelidoptera  tentbrosa,  one  of  the 
Bucconidse,  from  the  warm«r  parts  of  America. 

Long-vnnged  Swi/l:  The  Indian  genus  Ma- 
cropterj'x  ol'  Swaiuson. 

long-wool»  s.  Combing  wool.  In  dis- 
tinction to  1h<-  shorter  which  is  car'led. 

•  long-yarned,  a.  Spun  out,  unduly 
protracted. 

"  Ofttimes  when  Giles  doth  Hud 
Harsh  atifhts  Kt  liume,  Giles  wlalivth  he  were  hUnd  ; 
All  thiK  liulli  JuKii ;  or  that  hi.t  lon<j-yarn'd  Win 
Were  tjulte  bi'uii  oat."       fieri  Jonton  :  Epigram  42. 

iSng,   *  long-en,   *  long-1-en,  v.t.   &  i. 

[A.S.  langidH,  longUin  —  to  len^-then,  to  long 
after,  from  lang,  long  —  long  (q.v.).  ] 

•A,  Trans.  :  To  lengthen. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

•  1.  To  lengthen  ;  to  become  long  or  longer. 

"Thoniie  m  diE);  langathJ'— Popular  TrealUe*  on 
Brienrf,  p.  », 

2.  To  stretch  the  mind  or  heart  after  any- 
thing ;  to  have  an  eagtr  desire  ;  to  desire  any- 
thing earnestly.  (Followed  by  for  ox  a^tr,  or 
l^  an  infinitive.) 

"  Abetted  by  an  nnxloun  eye 
That  hnued  in  be  deceived. "* 

iicolt :  Bridal  a/  TrUrmatn.  UL  & 

8.  To  have  an  eager  appetite.  (Gtrnerally 
ibllowed  by  for.) 

"And  Dnvlil  Innifd,  and  said,  Oh  that  one  would 
fflve  uifl  drink  of  the  w&ter  of  Biathleheui."— I  Chron. 
XL  17. 

•  4.  To  belong. 

**But  he  nie  Orot  thrnugb  pride  and  pafstauco  strong. 
Assay  Id,  not  knowing  what  to  armea  doth  Umg." 

Spttaer:  F.  y..  VI.  IL  8. 

•I8ng,  adv.    [A  shortened  form  of  a^3n^(q.v.).3 
By  means  of,  by  rea-son  of,  becauae  of. 

"  It's  all  long  uu  you.  I  could  not  get  my  part  a  night 
or  two  before.  ^ProUigu*  Co  A'efunia  from  Pitmuum. 

long-shore  man,  s.  A  labourer  em- 
phiyfd  about  wharves  in  loading  or  unloading 
Trsstds. 

•l6n-geB'-vi  tjr,  s.    [Losobvity.J 

ISng  an,  longyen,  s.    [Chinese.] 

JSutiini/: 

1.  The  fruit  of  NrpTulium,  Dimocarpus,  or 
Shipharia  I^nginium,  n  sapindaceous  tree  from 
the  Indian  Archipcliigo.  It  is  akin  to  the 
Liti'hr,  but  tli(^  fruit  is  smaller,  being  but 
fk'um  half  an  inch  to  an  itit-h  in  di;imeter.  It 
bas  a  scnii-tiansparcnt  piil|i,  is  eatable,  and 
ll  sold  in  the  Chinese  markets. 

2.  The  tree  Itself. 

t  l5n-ga-nlm'-l~tj^,   $.     [Lat.  longanimitaa, 

from  loiigtui  =  long,  and  arimus  -  mind  ;  Fr. 
longanimite ;  I  tab  longanimitd.]  Forbear- 
ftuce,  loiig-HulTering,  patience. 

••  It  lind  (.vi'n-iinie  tlie  patience  of  Job  u  It  did  the 
nieckiif'kiiti  o(  MoBCB,  and  wimbl  mirrly  linvo  niaKtert-d 
any,  but  the  longaiiimlty  ami  laxtlnii  mirrtTAnce  of 
Ood."— flroinn*  :   I  ulgar  Krrourt,  bit.  L,  ch.  UL 

long' -boat,  i.    [Eng.  Umg,  and  boat.] 

h'aut.  :  A  large  ship's  boat,  from  32  to  40 
feet  long,  liavmg  a  beam  from  -^9  to  '25  of  its 
length.  It  has  a  heavy,  Hat  floor,  and  is 
shar  per  in  its  floor  than  a  launch.  It  Is  carvel 
built. 

"At  the  flr^t  df^cent  on  shore,  he  did  countonnnce 
the  lanillng  In  )tiit  I'mgbont.'  —  it'otton. 


l$ng'-t>OW,  s.  (Eng.  long,  a  ,  and  bow.]  The 
national  weapon  of  the  English  from  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  to  the  introduction  of 
firearms.  It  was  used  with  great  cfTeet 
at  Crecy  (1340).  The  Iww  was  of  tho 
height  of  the  archer,  and  made  of 
yew,  ash,  &c.  Tlie  arrow  was  ' 
as  long  as  the  bow. 

IT  To  draw  the  longbow:  To 
tell  improbable  or  exagger- 
ated stories. 

"At  speaking  truth  perhaps  tliey 
are  less  clever. 
But    draw    the  lungboiB  better 
now  thuii  evor  " 

Byron  :  //on  Juan,  xvi.  L 

*l6nge.  3.    [LuNoE,  j.J 
■I6nge(l),  v.i.  [LuNQK, 

"longe(2),  v.i.  [LoNo,  r.) 

long'-^r,  ».  l[Eng.  long,  v. ;  -er.J  Ono  who 
longs  ;  one  who  desires  anytliiug  earnestly. 

Idng'-er^,  s.pl.    [Longer,  a.] 

Is'aiU.  :  The  casks  stored  next  the  keelson. 

•  I5n-ge'-val,  "  l6n-g»'-val,  a.    [Lat.  ion- 

(Evus,  from  'longics  =  long,  and  cevum  =  an  age.) 
Loiigdived. 

•  lon-gev'-i-ty,  *  lon-gaov'-i-tS^,  *  Ion- 
gaev-l-tle,  ;;.  [Lat.  lonj(evitas,  from  lon- 
grvfus.]  Length  of  life  ;  great  age  or  dura- 
tion of  life. 

"We  shall  single  oat  the  deer,  upon  concession  a 
long-lived  aninial,  and  In  longevity  hy  many  conceived 
to  Attain  unto  handreds."— flrown«  :  Vulgar  KrrQur§. 
bk.  il.,  ch.  Ix. 

K  (1)  Tlie  tenn  may  be  applied  to  the  dura- 
tion of  si>ecies,  genera,  &c.,  as  will  as  to  the 
life  of  individuals. 

"  Relative  longi^Pity  of  sjiecies  in  the  Mammalia  and 
Teata.ea.'  — itfeif  .  Student  t  ElemenU  of  Oeul.,  p.  1^9. 

(2)  We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  lives 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  were  greatly 
extended,  Metluisaleh  having  reached  the  age 
of  969  years  (Gen.  v.  27).  When  Psalm  xc. 
was  written,  the  limits  of  human  life  were  as 
they  are  now,  A  few  instances  of  abnr)rmal 
longevity  still  occur,  though  a  large  nuiubi-r 
of  the  recorded  cases  are  mythic.  The  inhabi- 
tant of  a  workhouse  or  a  paui>er  outside.  »ni 
reaching  100,  is  sure  to  receive  much  considera- 
tion and  many  presents  from  the  public,  on 
which  account  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  add  on  a  substantial  number  of  years  to 
the  life.  Even  people  not  paupers  may  be 
tempted  to  do  it.  It  may  well  be  doiibtcl 
whether  the  poor  man.  Colour  M'Crain,  wlio 
died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  really  spent 
180  Christmas  seasons  in  his  liousi*.;  or  whether 
Old  Parr  "was  in  his  15;!rd  year"  when  he 
died,  in  1635;  or  llcnry  Jenkins  169  when  he 
died,  in  1670 ;  or  whetlier  Thomas  Cam,  who 
died  in  10S8,  w;is  207  ;  or  Johannes  dc  Tt'm- 
poribus,  whose  life  ended  in  1014,  was  o6l; 
The  existence  of  centenarians  stands  on  good 
evidence,  A  few  years  ago  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Unst,  diet!  at  the  age  of  102,  and 
Sir  Moses  Monteliore's  hundredth  birthday 
has  been  celebrated.  Dr.  Farr,  of  the  General 
Register  Olflce,  Somerset  House,  says  that  if 
the  returns  made  to  the  office  as  to  the  ages 
of  persons  deecased  ran  be  depended  on.  223 
jiersoriB  (7U  men  and  M4  women)  out  of  every 
million  of  tlio  population  reach  100  years; 
one,  a  woman,  reaches  108.  The  longevity 
tends  to  be  g-eater  in  women  than  in  men. 
It  has  been  recently  thought  by  sanitarians 
that  when  the  laws  of  health  are  comphtttdy 
observed  that  125  years  are  the  natural  term  of 
human  life. 

•  l6n-irev'-o&8  •  l5n-^fl9V'-oil8. «.  fLat.fon- 

fmvus,  from/onf7ws=  long,  ■■itidcTi/Hi  =  an  age.] 
jiving  a  long  time  ;  long-lived  ;  of  great  age. 
"Ccd'ir  wiiod  U Inngepniu n.ui\  an  e»ergreeiL" — Ortte: 
Cotnui.  .Sricni.  bk.  Iv.,  th.  vUl. 

iSng^'-h&nd,  s  [Eng.  long,  and  hnnd  ]  Ordi- 
nary  writing,  or  writti^n  clmract,<:rs,  as  distin- 
guished from  shorthand,  stunogmphy,  A;u. 

Idn'-^-oom,  a,  &$.    [Lonoicornes.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longl- 

CorTies  (<i.v.). 

"A  chirping  nnlw.  like  Boaifl  of  tho  T^ngtenrn  o(v 
Xf^tten^'—Suntinton  A  StrirKI'iiul:  ln%eeU,  \\.  Vi.\. 

B.  An  snhsU :  A  member  of  the  family 
Li^ngicnrnes. 

"  Centmhffx  Airrof,  a  ominon  European  lonfftrorn." 
—a.    H\  H'tft.  r.LS..  Ill  ViuielCsJfitt.  liUt..  v.  238. 


lon-gi-cor'-nej,    l6n-gi-cor'-ni-a,  *.  pi 

[LaL  lo}igu3  =  long,  and  curnu  =  a  hum.) 

Entom.  :  Longicorns.  a  subsection  of 
Beetles,  section  Tetramera.  The  antcnnee  are 
usually  longer  than  the  body.  They  are  tili- 
form,  tapering,  or  more  rarely  hooked  oi 
pectmate'l ;  the  mandibles  are  large ;  the 
thorax  and  part  of  the  elytra  sometimes  with 
spines ;  the  body  elongated  ;  the  colour,  as  a 
rule,  bright.  The  longicorues  are  large  beetles, 
the  larvw  of  which  feed  on  limber.  The  perfect 
insect  makes  a  sound  produced  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  hind  limb  of  the  prothorax  over  a 
flnely-ribbed  prominence  on  the  nie-sothorax 
beneath.  It  is  divi(ied  into  three  families. 
Prionidae,  Ccrambycid*,  and  Lepturidie(q.v.). 

•  lon-gi-ldt'-er-al,  a.  [  I^t .  longus  =  long,  and 

Uitcralis  =  pertaining  to  the  side  ;  ?afHj((genit. 
UUeris)  =  a  side.]  Having  long  sides  ;  having 
the  form  of  an  elongated  parallelogram. 

"But  Nineveh,  which  authors  acknowledge  t^i  har* 
exceeded  Babylon,  wai  of  a  longtialtral  flgure."— 
Brvwne:  Cyrut  garden,  cb.  IL 

"  lon-gim'-a-nous,  a.  [Lat.  longus  =  long, 
and  nianns'-=  &  hand;  Fr.  tongiTnane.]  Hav* 
ing  long  hands  ;  long-handed. 

"  Whose  niivllce  was  never  tolongimanouitia  torasch 
the  soul  iif  their  enemies."— iSroV/ta:  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  viL.  ch.  xix. 

*  l6n-gim'-e-tr^,  s.  [Lat.  long-us  =  long, 
andGr  ne7poy(j)if-tron)  =  a  measure.]  Theait 
or  practice  of  u:easuring  distances  or  lengths, 

"Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  difTerent  atatinuB  ja 
longimetry,  Ijy  tb«  anaistnuce  of  which  the  distance 
between  two  ubjecta  is  measured.  "—C'/Myfic  I'hUoto- 
phleal  Principtet. 

long'-ing.  *long-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  a. 

[LuNO,  r.] 

A,  6i  "B,  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (S«e 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  eager  desire  or  yearning  ; 
a  ci-aving  or  morbid  appetite.'. 

"  I  have  a  wnuian's  longing,  ,  .  , 
To  see  great  Uector  in  the  weeds  of  iieaoe.  * 

:ihat:«4p.  :    Wintei't  Tale.  It.  4. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  name  given  to  the  peculiar 
and  often  whimsical  desires  of  females  during 
pregnancy,  and  in  those  states  in  which  the 
uterine  discliarge  is  suppressed. 

lohg'-ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  longing;  -ly.)  In 
a    longing    manuer;     with    eager    desire   or 


yearning, 
"  Nor  d 
The  girdle 


Nor  did  bis  eyes  leu  lotvringty  behold 

■    '•    lielt.  with  ii:»ll>  of  burnihhed  gold," 

Oryden.    VirgU  ;  .Euaidix.  W. 


'  iSn-gin'-qul-tj^,  s.  [Lat.  longimiuitas,  from 
Utnginqnus  —  long,  extensive  ;  longus  =  long.) 
Greatness  of  distance. 

"Tope  Leo  hiiiiself  saw  thai  tonginouily  of  regloa 
doth  cause  the  examluntloii  of  truth  to  ticcouie  orar 
dilatory." — Barrote  :  Of  th«  Pope  t  Supremacy. 

l5n'-gi-P^P,  '^I.  &  '•      [LONOIPALPI,) 

A,  ^3  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longl- 
pati-i  (q.v.). 

B.  Assnbst.  :  An  insect  of  the  section  Longi- 

palpiCq.v.). 

lon'-gi-pil'pi,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  longus,  and  palpty 
pi.  i)l'  i>alji\t!,  =  a  stroking,  flattering.  By  en- 
tomologists used  for  a  feeler.] 

Eniom. :  The  name  given  by  Latrcillo  and 
Cuvier  to  a  section  of  the  Brachelytra.  The 
maxillary  palpi  are  almost  as  long  aa  tho 
head.     Genera,  Po-iterus,  Stenus,  &c, 

Idn-gi-pen-na'-tflB,  ».  pi.  [Fem.  pi  of  MmL 
Lat.  longipcanatiu,  liom  Litt.  longtis  —  long, 
and  penmitm  =  winged  ;  jnnna  =  a  feather,] 
Ornith.  :  A  tribe  of  Birds,  order  Natjitorea. 
Tlio  wings  are  long  ;  the  bill  pointi'd.  knife* 
like,  or  hooked  ;  the  liind  toes  not  connected 
with  the  others  by  a  Uiembraiio.  Families 
Lariduc,  ProceUaiidie. 

l6n-|;i-p6n'-nato,  a.     tLoNtJiiT.NNAT*.! 

Having  long  wings. 

Iftn-^-pSn'-ne^,  a.  pi,    [Lot.  longu*  =  long, 

and  pfnmi  =  a  feather.] 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Cnvlcr  to  a 
(hmily  of  Sea  Birds  contajning  the  long- 
winged  species,  which,  by  their  gn-at  capa- 
bility of  flight,  are  spivad  evciywhero  over 
the  ocean,  lie  included  under  it  the  gcncrm 
Prnc-'Ilaiia,  Thnlassidi-oma  (Petrels),  Dio- 
meilia,  the  Alttatross.  d:c. 

t l$n-61-rdB'-ter,  «.   (LonoiroktrehI 

Ornith. :  A  bird  of  tlie  oitler  Longlrostros 
(q.v.)- 


ttSi\,  b6^;  p<^t,  J<$^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bon^h;  go,  fcoxa;  thin,  thin;  sin.  aa:  expect,  :$cnophon.  exist,     ph  --  L 
-<iUuL,  -tlan  =  sh^n.     -tlon.  -slon  ^  shun;  -(lon«  -slon  =  zhun.     -clous,  -clous,  -slous  ^  chiis.    -bio,  -dlo,  a:c.  ^  bpl.  d^ 
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longirostral— look 


lon-gi-rds'-tral^a.  [Longirostres.]  Having 
a  luiig  Dili  or  *benk  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Longirostres  (q.v.). 

Ion  -  gi  -  ros'- tres,  s.  pi.  [Mori.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  longus  =  long ;  rostrum  =  bill  or  beak, 
and  niasc.  or  feni.  pi.  suff.  -es.] 

Ontith.  :  Tlie  name  given  by  Ciivler  to  a 
family  of  Wading  Birds,  having  a  slender  long 
weak  bill,  with  whicli  they  grope  in  mud  for 
worms  and  small  insects.  He  included  under 
it  the  giinera  Scolopax  (Snipes),  Ibis,  Nu- 
menius  (the  Curlew),  &c. 

Idng'-isbf  a-  [Eng.  long,  a.  ;  -ish.]  Rather 
long,  somewhat  long. 

"A  longish  day's  Journey."— Jfrt  OatkeU:  Sj/tvia'$ 
levers,  ch.  ix. 

lon'-gi-tude*  s.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  longitude  = 
length,  duration,  from  longus  =  long.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Length. 
"  Mine  [legs]  apindliog  into  longitude  iinmeDee." 
Cowper :  Task,  v.  IL 

TT.  Technically : 

1.  Astron, :  The  distance  in  degrees  reckon^ 
along  the  ecliptir  from  the  sjiring  equinox  to 
a  circle  at  right  angles  to  it  passing  through 
the  heavenly  body  whose  longitude  is  re- 
quired. A  star  situated  directly  in  the  line 
between  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  vernal 
equinox  has  no  longitude.  In  plac«  of  celes- 
tial longitudes  right  ascensions  are  now  gene- 
rally noted, 

2.  Geog. :  Distance  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  arc  of 
the  equator  intercepted  between  the  meridian 
of  the  place  and  a  meridian  pa.ssing  through 
some  other  place  from  which  longitude  is 
reckoned.  Longitude,  in  this  cuuntrj',  aa  in 
Kngland,  ia  most  generally  recknned  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwirh.  It  is  also  reckont-d 
from  the  meridians  of  Washington,  Paris,  Ac. 
Longitude  is  expressed  in  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  or  in  time,  15°  being  equivalent 
to  one  hour.  It  ia  reckoned  to  ISO'^  east  or 
west. 

^   (1)  Geocentric    longitvde :    [Geocentric- 

LONOnUDE]. 

(2)  Helkicentric  longitude : 

Astron. :  The  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body, 
as  reckoned  on  or  referred  to  a  circle,  of 
which  the  centre  coincides  with  that  of  the 
sun. 

longitude -Star,  s. 

AstroJi.  (PL) :  Certain  stars  whose  exact 
position  is  known,  and  which  may  be  used  aa 
aids  in  calculating  celestial  longitudes. 

lon-gi-tud'-in-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  longitudo, 
gen  it.    longUudin{is):     Eng.    adj.    suff.    -al.] 

[LONOITUDK,.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  longitude  or 
length  ;  as,  longitudinal  extent ;  extending 
or  running  lengthwise:  as,  a  longituditml 
timber. 

"  These  vealcul*  are  diBtended,  and  their  longitu- 
dinal iliamctere  atraitcned." — Cheyne:  PhiioMophicat 
Pri  net}  'Us. 

B.  ^s  subst.  :  A  railway  sleeper  laid  pa- 
rallel with  the  rails. 

longitudinal-deblscence,  5. 

Bot.  {Of  an  anther):  Dehiscence  in  the  di- 
rection of — i.e.,  along,  not  across,  the  cells. 

longitndinal-sinus,  s.    [Sintjs.] 

longitudinal-tension,  5. 

Bot. :  Tension  in  the  direction  of  the  grow- 
ing structure  in  a  plant. 

l5n-gi-tud'-in-al-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  longi- 
tudinal; -ly.)  In  a  longitudinal  manner  or 
direction ;  lengthwise. 

•"T"  wlthstaad  tho  bouea  belug  pulled  asunder  ton- 
gitiultnaHy.'  —Pale// :  Natural  Theology ,  ch.  vUi. 

•  lon-gi-tud-in-ar'-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  longl- 
tudo  (genit.  longiiudinis) ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf. 
-arian.  \    Pertiining  to  or  having  to  do  with 

longitude. 

•  lon-gi-tud'-in-at-ed,  a.   [Longitudb.] 

Extended  in  length. 

*l6ng'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  long;  -ly.} 

1.  For  a  long  time ;  long,  tediously,  weari- 
somely. 

2.  Longingly  ;  with  longing. 

"  Master,  you  lrn,lced  eo  lon'jTy  on  the  maid. 
Perhaps  you  marked  not  whatg  the  pith  of  all." 
Shukfu/i. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  L 


lidng'-mynd.  s.    [See  def.j 

Geog. :  A  range  of  hills  in  Shropshire. 
Longmynd-group,  s. 

Geo/. :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick to  a  series  of  beds  belonging  to  the 
Lower  Cambrian.  They  consist  of  a  thick 
series  of  olive-green,  purple-red,  and  gray 
grits  and  conglomenites,  occuning  in  North 
and  Soutli  Wales,  Shropshire,  and  parts  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  They  are  divided  into 
the  Harlech  grits  and  the  Llanberis  slates ; 
Die  former  are  6,000  feet  thick  in  the  Long- 
mynd  Hills,  and  in  parts  of  Merionethshire 
yet  thicker.  They  contain  a  few  annelids, 
trilobites,  &c.  Tlie  latter  occur  in  Carnarvon- 
sliire,  where  they  are  3.000  feet  thick),  and  con- 
tain a  zoophyte,  Ohlhjxviia  antiqua.    (Lyell.) 

*  long'-ness*  s.    [Eng.  long,  a.  ;  -juss.]    The 

quality  or  stace  of  being  long  ;  length. 

Lon-go-bar'-dx,  s.  pi    [Lombard.] 

Idng'-Slianks,  s.     [Eng.  long,  and  skanks.) 
Ornith. :  A  name  forthe  Long-legged  Plover, 
Himantopus  (q.v.). 

*  Ions'- s6me»  a.  [Eng.  long,  a.;  -some.] 
Long  ;  tedious  or  wearisome  by  its  length. 

"  With  oyle  aud  weecke  to  l.iat  the  longaome  uigLt." 
OiucoigTie  :  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

*  long'-some-ness.s.  [Eng.  longsome;  -nessJ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  longsonie ; 
tediousness,  wcarisoineness. 

long'-spiin,  a.  [Eng.  long,  and  spun.]  Spun 
out  to  a  great  length  ;  tedious,  long-winded, 

Idng'-way^,  long'-wise,  adv.    [Eng.  long; 

-ways  uT  -V'ifie.]     In  a  longitudinal  direction; 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  length. 

"  This  Island  stands  as  a  vast  mole,  which  lies  Irnig. 

uuyi  almost  in  a  parallel  liue  to  Naples.'* — Additoti  : 

On  Italy. 

lon-i-9er'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Adam  Lonicer, 
a  German  botanist  (1:>2S-1580).] 

Bot. :  Honeysuckle,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Lonicerese.  It  consists  of  erect,  pro- 
ducts or  climbing  shrubs,  with  npjiosite  entire 
exstipulateleaves.an  ovoid  or  sub-globose  calyx 
tube,  a  tubular,  funnel-shaped,  or  campanu- 
late  corolla,  with  the  Up  oblique  or  two-lipped  ; 
five-lobed;  five  stamens;  ovary,  many-seeded  ; 
a  style  filiform;  stigma,  capitate;  fruit,  a 
fleshy  berry;  two  or  three-celled,  with  few 
seeds.  Eighty  are  known,  chiefly  from  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  berries  of  Loni- 
cera  cceruka  are  a  favourite  food  with  the 
Kamtchadales,  as  are  those  of  /-.  angustifolia 
with  the  Hindoos.  Goats  are  said  to  fatten 
on  tlie  leaves  of  L.  hypoleuca,  and  cattle  to 
eat  those  of  L.  quinqnelocularis,  both  Indian 
species.  The  seed  of  L.  glauca  are  prescribed 
in  India  for  colic  in  horses.     [Honeysuckle.] 

l6n-i-cer'-e-89,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  lonicer(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -etc.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Capri foliace«e. 

•lon'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  lone,  a.;  -ish.]  Some- 
what lone  or  lonely. 

lon^-da'-lei-a,  s.  [Named  by  McCoy  in  1849 
after  Mr.  Wm.  Lonsdale,  a  distinguished  geo- 
logist, who  described  many  species  of  corals, 
Ac] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Rugose  CoraTs,  family 
CyatliophyllidEe.  Londaleia  Jioriformis  is  a' 
flower-like  coral  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

lod  (1),  *  lu,  s.  &  a.  [A  shortened  form  of 
lanierloo  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  A  round  game  at  cards. 

"A  secret  iiidi^iatiou,  that  all  those  affections  if 
the  miml  should  be  thus  vilely  thrown  aw,-xy  upon  a 
hand  at  loo." — Addison . 

B.  As  adj.  :  Used  or  intended  for  the  game 
of  loo  :  as,  a  loo  table. 

loo  (2),  s.     [Love.]    (Scotch.) 

loo,  inter.  [See  def.l  A  shortened  form  of 
halloo  (q.v.).  (Sliakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida, 
V.  7.) 

loo,  v.t.  [Loo  (1),  s.]  To  beat  at  the  game  of 
loo  by  winning  every  trick  ;  hence,  to  defeat. 

"  Fortune  could  never  let  Ned  Ion  her. 
When  she  had  left  it  whoUy  to  her." 

Shenstons :  To  a  Friend. 

*  lo6b'-i-l^,  adi\  &  a.     [Eng.  looby  ;  -/i/.] 

A,  As  adv. :  Like  a  looby  ;  in  an  awkward, 
clumsy  fashion. 


B.  As  adj. :  Awkward,  clumsy. 

"A  lo.'bity  country  fellow  putting  lu  for  a  part 
aniuiig  the  acbolurs," — L'Sstrange. 

•  lo6-by,  s.     [Prob.  allied  to  lubber,  loh,  &c.| 
An  awkward  clumsy  lellow  ;  a  lubtjer. 

"  I  .lilt  saiuewhat  flurried,  and  that  cuufouiuleiA 
looby  hii3  perceived  ii."—Sheridait :  /iiouU.  li.  I. 

*looch,  S.     [LOCH.1 

*  loode-sterre,  s.    [LoAnsxAR.) 

lOOf,   v.t.       [LUFF.J 

loof  (1),  s.     [Dut.  loff=  a  weather-guage  (also 

applied  to  various  jiartsof  a  vessel).]    [L^iff.] 
Shipbuild.  :  That  part  of  the  bnwr  where  tlie 
timl>ers  begin  to  curve  in  towards  the  stem. 

loof  (2).  luif.  s.    [Icel.  loji:  Goth,  lo/a.]    The 
palm  of  the  liand. 
1[  Outside  of  the  loof:  The  back  of  the  hand- 

"The  oufsidf  &  the  loof  t"  tlu-ui  at  the  last  day."- 
—Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch,  xiv. 

look*  *lok-en,  *  lok-i-en.  v.i.  &  t.    [A.6. 

loccan  =  to  look,  tn  see  ;  eogn.  with  O.  H. 
Ger.  luog&n;  M.  H.  Ger.  Ivogen  =  to  mark, 
to  behold,  from  O.  H.  Oer.  looc ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
luoc ;  Ger.  loch  =  a  hole.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Subjectively: 

1.  To  direct  the  eye  towards  any  object  for 
the  jiurppse  of  seeing  it ;  t-i  gaze.  (Followed 
by  q/ier,  at,  for,  in,  on,  to,  or  loivards.) 

"And  children  cuiiitg;  home  from  school 
Loo*  in  at  the  open  dour. ' 

Lnii-jfellou) :   VUtage  Blacktmitk. 

2.  To  direct  the  mind  or  understanding  ;  to 
consider,  to  examine. 

*  3.  To  expect ;  to  have  expectation  or  antt- 
cipation  ;  to  anticii>ate. 

"  I  looked  you  would  have  given  me  your  petition.* 
Shakesp  .   ffrnrjf  Vltl.,  ».  L 

4.  To  take  care,  to  take  heed,  to  observe, 
to  watch. 

"  Look  you  bring  me  lu  the  names. " — ShaJcesp. :  Me» 
sure/or  Metiture.  H.  L 

5.  To  be  turned  or  lie  in  any  direction  ;  to 
face,  to  front. 


IL  Objectively : 

1.  To  have  any  particular  appearance ;  to 

seem,  to  apjiear. 

"  ThoQ  looJixst  not  like  deceit.' 

a/ial^esti  :  Aa/"'  of  Lucrece.  68S. 

2.  To  have  or  as.sume  any  particular  air  or 
mien.  (The  sense  is  completed  by  an  adjec- 
tive or  an  adverb.) 


B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  turn  the  eyes  on  or  towards ;  to  look  at. 

■"  'I  can  toot  you  iu  the  face."  he  paid  ;  "  I  have  dons 
nothing  of  which  I  need  be  aehamed." — MacuviAgi 
Bint.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  To  seek,  to  search  for. 

"I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  bead'ShaJceip.: 
Mtrry  Wieca  of  Windaor,  iv.  2. 

*  3.  To  expect. 

"  The  gifts  ahe  looks  from  me." 

Shakrsp  :   Winter's  Taie,  if,  ^ 

*  4.  To  express  or  manifest  by  a  look. 

*  5.  To  influence  by  looks. 

"  A  euirit  flt  to  start  into  nm  empire, 
Auu  U-ok  the  world  to  law." 

Dryden :  CleomenM. 

%  1.  To  look  about :  To  turn  the  eyes  on  all 
sides  ;  to  look  round. 

2.  To  look  about  one :  To  be  wary  or  watch- 
ful;  to  be  on  one's  guard. 

"John's  cause  was  a  pood  milch  cow,  and  many  a 
man  subsisted  his  fattiily  out  of  it;  however.  John 
bL-yan  to  think  it  hiyh  tiiite  to  look  about  him."— 
Arbuthnot:  Bittory  of  John  BuU. 

3.  To  look  after  : 

(1)  To  search  or  seek  for. 

(2)  To  expect,  to  anticipate  ;  to  be  in  a  stata 
of  expectation. 

"  Men's  he.irta  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  lookfna 
after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  eartti. 
—Luke  Kxi.  26. 

(3)  To  take  care  of,  to  attend  to  :  as,  To  look 
after  children. 

*  4.  To  look  doion  :  To  put  down  or  quell  by 
a  show  of  force,  power,  or  authority  ;  to  frown 
down. 

5.  To  look  down  upon  .•  To  desjiise  ;  to  regard 
as  an  inferior. 

6.  To  look  for  : 

(1)  To  search  for,  to  seek. 


f&te.  f^t.  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall*  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  po^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     le,  oe  =  e;  oy  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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)onj«  In  ft  day  when 


.  Ferid«s.  iT  1 


to  lie 


(2)  To  expfct,  to  anticipate. 

"Theloixl  vt  that  »ervju»t*hnll  t 
httooketh  uot  f^r  hint."  ~JJtUt,isv 

7.  To  look /(meant  to :  To  expect,  especially 
with  feelings  of  pleasure;  to  anticipate  with 
pleasure. 

8.  To  look  into :  To  examine  closely  op  nar- 
»owly  ;  to  inspect  caix'fully,  to  sift. 

*•  Hli  ntphcw'*  levies  to  liim  i»i>i>»iT'd 
Tu  be  IV  prciiftnitHin  V^'"»t  H'c  Pulock  ; 
But  hetUr  lookU  tnlt.  lie  t»-ul;r  found 
It  wu  tt^aiiut  your  biKhneu.' 

S.'akesp.  :  Samltt.  li.  l 

9.  To  look  on : 

(1)  To  be  a  spectator,  not  an  actor. 

(2)  To  regnrd,  to  esteem. 

"  None  would  took  on  hrT~—Shakap. 

(3)  To  consiiicr,  to  think  of. 

10.  7*0  look  out : 

(1)  Jntrans. :    To  be  on  the  watch 
wary  or  watchful. 

(2)  Trans.:  To  searcli  for  and  discover  ;  to 
•elect,  to  clioose,  to  pick  out 

11.  To  look  over  : 

(1)  To  examine,  to  go  through  :  as,  To  look 
*4vr  accounts. 

(2)  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  by  or  over:  as.  To 
look  over  a  fault. 

12.  To  look  to,  or  unto: 

(1)  To  watch,  to  attend. 

"Will  you  Itxjk  to  thc«r  tMns*  I  told'you  off— 
B/iakegp. :  Much  Ado  J  bout  KotUing,  iL  1. 

(2)  To  expect,  to  depend  upon. 

13.  To  look  tkrovgh: 

(1)  To  see  through  ;  to  see  and  understand 
perfectly. 

(2)  To  examine  the  contents  of :  as.  To  look 
fhrongh  a  museum. 

14.  To  look  vp  : 

(1)  To  search  for  until  found. 

(2)  To  pay  a  visit  to ;  to  call  upon  ;  as,  To 
look  a  person  vp.    {Colloquial.) 

look,  s.    [Look,  v.] 

'  L  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing  ;  a  glance. 

"  Then  with  a  kind  cinpftMionatiiig  look. 
And  »lfcha,  besijctklug  pity  ere  he  apoke. 
Few  wurds  lie  B;nd." 

ItrytUn  :  Abtalom  A  Achtlopnel,  L  164. 

2.  Air  of  the  face;  aspect,  mien;  cast  of 
tbe  countenance ;  expressiou  of  the  eye  and 
«ountcnance. 

*'  Thon  rream-fftc'd  loon  I 
WbeK  got'tt  thou  tbitt  goose  took  I" 

tiliiiUtp. :  Macbeth,  T.  8. 

^  Look  is  the  generic  and  glance  the  specific 
tenn  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual  or  niouieiitary 
loot :  n  look  may  be  characterized  ns  severe  or 
miM,  fierce  or  gentle,  angry  or  kind  ;  a  ghnux 
as  hasty  or  sudden,  imperfect  or  slight :  so 
likewise  we  epeak  of  taking  a  look,  or  cat«hiug 
a  glance, 

look-ont,  s. 

1.  A  careful  watch :  as,  To  keej)  a  good 
look-out. 

2.  A  person  engaged  in  watching. 

3.  A  place  from  which  a  watch  is  kept. 
Lookrout  man:  A  person  employed  to  keep 

watch. 
look'-er,  "loU-er,  «.     [Eng.  look,  v.,  -«■.] 

One  who  lonks. 

looker-on.  «.  One  who  is  a  mere  spec- 
tator, not  aw  actor. 

'•  How  i.roud  ntid  huppy  they  I  the  crowd 
0(  toukeri-nn  how  i.Iciwtd  mid  proud  l" 

Word»VBi'rih  :   White  Uoe  <if  J^j^tttont.  ▼. 

look'-ing,  'lok-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  tc  s. 

[IX^IUK,    l'.) 

A.k  "B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C  As  suhst.  :  The  net  of  turning  the  eyes 
on  or  t<»wards  iiriy  object ;  a  glance. 

•  looking-for,  s.    Expectation,  antlcipa- 

tiOTi. 

"A  rcrtAin   fearful   tooking-for  ot   ladsTD«nt"— Fi^ 

looking-glass,  ».  A  mirror;  a  ^Insa 
Btlveinl  on  tlio  luick,  B»  as  to  show  reflections. 

Looking-gloM  tree : 

Hot. :  The  genus  Tfcrltlcra,  one  of  the  Ster- 
culincca*.  The  re?icmblanco  to  a  lookin;;-rl.is8 
Is  in  the  silvery-whito  underside  of  the  leaves. 
Four  spetrtes  arc  known  from  India  and  Africa. 

lodl.  5.     [Prob.  from  Lat,  lociilu*  =:a  coffer.] 
Mi  hill. :  A  vessel  to  receive  the  washing  of 
metallic  ores. 


loom  (1),  *  lome,  s.     [A.S.  geloma  —  a  tool,  an 
luipli'iiicnt.] 
*  1.  A  tool,  an  implement,  a  utensil. 

"The  (om«  that  Ich  h»lioiiro  with  ntid  yflode  dteucie 
Ytt  pater  uoster  aud  tuy  i^ryiucr." 

JHt-ri  Ptouhmnn,  p^  77. 

2,  A  machine  in  which  yarn  or  thread  is 
woven  into  fabric.  They  may  be  either  hand- 
looms  or  power-looms,  llic  former  being  worked 
by  the  person  weaving,  the  latter  driven  by 
steam  or  other  motive  ptiwer.  The  essential 
partes  of  a  loom  are  :— (1)  A  frame  in  which 
tlic  row  of  yams  formin;;  the  wari>  is  lieM ; 
(2)  Lea.>ihes  or  liaruess  which  govern  the  de- 
cussjition  of  the  threads  to  fonn  a  shed  for 
the  woof. 

2.  Naut. :  The  part  of  the  length  of  an  oar 
inside  the  rowlock  in  rowing. 

loom-card,  s. 

n>((T». :  A  pierced  pattern-card  for  Jacquard 
weaving. 
loom-hamess,  s. 

JVeav. :  That  portion  of  the  loom  by  which 
the  warp-threads  are  moved  to  make  the 
decussation,  forming  the  shed  in  which  the 
shuttle  travels  and  leaves  the  weft-thread. 
The  harness  has  heddles  with  loops  for  tlio 
warps,  and  some  are  raised  above  tlie  others, 
either  in  regular  alternation  for  plain  weaving, 
or  in  other  order,  according  to  the  i>attern. 

loom-shuttle»  «.  One  for  carrying  the 
wefL-tliread  tliruugli  the  shed  formed  by  the 
decussation  of  the  warp.  An  orifice  is  made 
through  the  sliuttle  in  line  with  the  yaru-eye, 
and  another  through  the  bottom  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  end. 

•  loom  (2),  s.     [See  def.] 

Omitk. :  The  same  as  Loon  (2),  a. 

"A  toom  Is  AS  big  R3  a  goose:  of  a  dark  colour, 
dfipiiled  with  white  spots  on  tb-;  iiccic,  back,  and 
wi»?s,  each  feather  marked  ncjir  the  point  wilh  t«o 
spota.     They  breed  iu  Farr  Island."— 6' rcu».-  Miuaum. 

loom  (3),  8-  [Loom,  r.]  The  faint  or  indistinct 
ajipearance  of  anything  seen  at  a  distance  or 
llirough  a  fog. 

loom,  •  lum-en,  v.i.  [Icel.  Ijdma  =  to  gleam, 
to  shine  ;  Ijojiii  =  a  beaui,  a  ray ;  A.S.  Icvma 
—  a  beam  ;  leomiaii  =  to  gleam,  to  shine.] 

•  1.  To  shine. 

"  Here  lure  lumet  HbL"  Lirrie  Poemt,  p.  62. 

2.  To  appear  above  the  surface;  espec,  of 
water  or  of  the  sea  ;  to  appear  indistinctly  or 
faintly  iu  the  distance. 

"The  giant  Apennines  of  Sablun  loom  afar  ott** — 
Dentiit :  VUk*  A  Cemvterict  q^  £truria,  IL  Zi. 

•  3.  To  appear  to  the  mind's  eye  faintly  or 
obscurely ;  to  dawn. 

•  i.  To  be  eminent;  to  be  elevated  or 
ciinoltled  ;  to  rise. 

loom-gale,  s.    A  gentle  gale  of  wind. 

loomed,  a.  [Eng.  loom  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Woven 
iu  a  loom. 

"  with  loom'd  wool  the  native  robe  anpplicB." 

Havagc:  The  M  andertr,  i. 

lodm'-ing,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Loom,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.'j   (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  loom  or  indistinct  appear- 
ance of  an  object  as  seen  in  i)articular  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  iu  a  foij. 

loon  (1),  •  loim,  *  lown,  s.  [0.  Dut.  loen  = 
a  stupid  fellow.)  A  roi^uc,  a  worthless  per- 
son, a  naughty  woman.  (.The  word  is  of  both 
genders.) 

"TelllnRBcaDdaloui  taleaot  the  others? 
Out  upon  blui.  the  lazy  lumil' 

Longfctloxe :  Uotdm  Legend,  iv. 

lo6n  (2),  ■  loom  (2),  «.  [Icel.  lomr  =  a  loon  ; 
Sw.  &.  Dan.  lorn.  I'crhaps  the  some  word  as 
loon  (1).]    [Loom  (2),  s,] 

Ornith.  :  Colymbvs  glacialis,  the  Great 
Northern  Diver.  Head,  neck,  aud  upper 
tail-coverts  glossed  with  deep  purplish  green 
on  a  black  ground;  short  transverse  bar  on 
the  throat,  collar,  or  middle  of  uerk  ;  upper 
plumage  black,  marked  with  white  sj-ots ; 
under  plumage  white.  Length  thirty -six 
iuclics.  extent  of  win,';  forty-eight  Inches. 
IlabiUt,  Arctic  seas  of  both  hemispheres ; 
abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  i^.andiiiavia,  aud 
llussia.  They  arc  accidcutal  visitors  along 
our  southern  coasts. 

lo6n'-gliie,  lun'-ghie,  s.     (Native  name.l 
Fabric:    A  silk   and  olton  cloth,  of  rich 


colour,  made  in  Scinde,  in  pieces  al>oat  four 

yards  long  and  two  feet  wide. 

loop  (1).  *  lonpe.  s.  [Irish  &  GaeL  Iub=atoop, 

a  l)o\v,  a  ncK>se.  Irom  luh  =  to  bend,  to  incline.] 
I,  Ordi7iary  Langvagc : 

I.  A  fold  or  doubling  of  a  string,  rope, 
chain,  &c. ;  a  noose,  a  bight ;  a  doubled  cord 
through  winch  another  cord,  a  lace,  a  rope, 
&c.,  may  be  run. 

"And  thou  shalt  make  flftr  tacbee  of  bfsae.  and  p«t 
the  tficbcs  into  tbe  loopt."—£xcdua  xxwU  II. 

•  2.  A  hole,  an  opening. 

*'  Make  me  to  ace  It.  or  <at  the  le«atl  so  proven. 
That  the  probation  bear  uo  hinge,  nor  toop. 
To  hiuii;  a  doubt  on."  :ihaksp. :  OUuilo.  IU.  S. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  loop,  as  a  bend  o< 
a  river,  a  curve  of  a  railway,  Ac 

4.  A  hinge  of  a  door. 

5.  A  panel  of  bars,  put  together  like  a  gate, 
to  be  removed  iu  and  out  at  pleasure. 

6.  A  length  of  paling. 

7.  A  narrow  opening  in  a  wall  through 
whicli  to  watch  or  lire  upon  an  enemy ;  a 
loopliole. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Jlfac?it7i«ri/  : 

(1)  A  slotted  bar  which  forms  a  guide  and 
limit  to  tlie  motion  of  an  object. 

(2)  A  sleeve  or  collar,  as  that  upon  the 
middle  of  a  neck-yoke. 

2.  Gun. :  A  small  iron  ring  in  the  barrel  of  a 
gun. 

3.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  loop-line  (q.  v.). 

4.  Teleg.  :  A  wire  going  out  and  returning 
to  the  same  point,  as  to  a  branch  office,  and 
foriiiing  a  part  of  a  main  circuit. 

loop-kolder,  s.  A  carriage,  by  which 
the  loop  of  a  strap  is  attached  to  running-gear 
or  the  bed. 

loop-line,  s. 

1.  Kail.  Eng.  :  A  connecting  line  of  railway ; 

one  running  into  the  trunk. 

2.  Teleg, :  A  wire  going  out  and  returning 
to  the  main  circuit ;  a  loop. 

loop  (2),  s.     [Ger.  lup^e  =  a  bloom,  a  loop,  ft 
bundle  of  hay.] 

Metall :  A  mass  of  iron,  gathered  into  a 
ball  on  the  floor  of  a  reverbei-atory  furuace, 
and  iu  a  pasty  condition  ready  for  the  tilt- 
haniiuer  or  rolls.  It  is  conveyed  by  dragging 
on  the  iron  plates  wliich  form  a  track  on  the 
floor,  or  in  a  little  truck  called  a  ball-trolly. 
A  loup. 

loop  (1),  v.t.     [Loop  (1).  s.}     To  form  into  a 

hiop  or  loops ;  to  fasten  or  furuish  with  « 

loop  or  loops. 
lo6p(2),  v.r.    [Loop  (2).  5.] 

Metall.  :  To  run  together,  as  the  matter  of 

an  ore  into  a  mass  when  the  ore  is  only  heated 

for  calcination. 

looped,  a-     [Eng.  loop  (1),  s.  ;  -•d.] 

1.  Formed  into  a  loop. 

'  2.  Full  of  holes  or  apertures. 

llow  KhiiU  your  housdeM  hcadt  and  t 


Your  lvoj'\i  and  \ 
Fruui  acj))i'-ina  such  a 


n(ed  aldM. 
d  nurgediieu.  difeitJ  yoQ 
th.-si-T 
:itKtketp. :  Sing  L^ar.  tU.  ^ 

lodp'-er, «.    [Loop  (l),  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  perforatwd  blade  or  bod- 
kin fur  inserting 
the  end  of  a  carpet- 
rag  through  the  end 
of  another  piece, 
looping  tlierii  toge- 
ther to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  sewing. 

2.  Entom.  (iV.): 
The  group  or  tribe 
Gcometriiia  (q.v.). 
Callcil  also  Land 
Measurer  Moths,  or 
Land  Mcxsurers. 


loopor- mo  ths. 


Bvttfrfit  (Itif  CiitrrjHnar  nt 
.thrii''H  ffr^Miutariata.  tJU 


Entom.  ;  The  Bnmo  all  Loopkh,  !  (q.v.). 

lodp'-holo,  I.    [P.ng-  'o»;'  (1).  •■■  "'"'  '^''•' 
I.  Ortlinary  Language : 
1.  l.ilrrally  : 
(1)  In  th«  Mmii  nense  as  II. 

•Tl..  rory  tf.  ot  iiiui  throillli  /«v*.W  Itinat 
Owing  upou  tbr  i.ln<k*  *lUi  UtU.  tiiiL 


bAl.  '>>6i :  p^t.  ]^i«rl ;  cat, 
•«laii.  -tlnn  =  staJts-    -tloo. 


.  cell,  choru..  ohtn.  bench:    Ro.  *oro:  thin,  this;  sin.  «:  expect,  ^onophon.  eyl-t-      !*«. 
..ion  =  .Hun ;  -Hon.    .ion  -  .aim.      -clou.,  -tlou.,  -mlou.  -  .hufc    -Wo.    dlo.  i.    -  b»l.  «X^ 
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loopholed— loot 


(2)  Any  hole  or  aperture  allowing 
or  escape. 

"  Sheddiuc  through  paty  loophole*  mild  and  small 
Gleams  that  upuu  tUe  lake's  still  boaum  fall.' 

iiordsuurth  ;  ilrtnitiff  It'oW. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  means  of  escape  or  evasion  ;  a 
shift,  au  evasion. 

XI.  Fort.  :  An  aperture  or  slit  in  a  stockade 
or  other   defence,  whence  musketry  may  be 
fired  at  assailants  ;  machicolation,  embattle- 
meut,  embrasure,  crenelle. 
ICftOp'-holed*  a.     [Eng.  loopkol(e);  -ed.]    Full 
of  holes  or  apertiu-es  ;  admitting  of  passage. 
•'  Thia  uneasy  toophord  g&cl. 
In  which  ye  are  hamiwred  by  ibe  fetlock. 
Cannot  but  put  y'  iii  mind  of  wedlock." 

Butler  :  Hadibras.  pt.  il.  e.  L 
lodp'-le*  loop' -y,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful;  prob. 
allied   to    Dan.    loopen=.to   run;   Eug.  leap,] 
Crafty,  tricky,  deceitful. 

"1  tauld  him  how  this  loopti  lad  ....  bad  aerred 
me,'— acoH;  Kedgaitntlet,  cb.  xjd, 

loop'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  loop  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  Tlie 
act  of  lurming  into  or  furnishing  with  a  loop 
or  loops  ;  a  loop. 

looping-snails,  5.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  pojtular  name  for  the  genus  Trun- 
catella  (q.v.).  It  has  reference  to  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  progression — by  contracting  the 
space  between  the  lips  and  the  foot. 

*lo6rd,  s,  [Fr.  lonrd  —  heavy,  stupid.]  A 
dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a  dioue ;  a  good-for- 
nothing  fnllow. 

*■  Siker,  thou'a  but  a  lazy  loord. 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  swiuke." 

Spenser:  Shepheardt  Calender ;  July. 

lod'-ry,  lou'-ri,  s.    [Lory.] 

*loos,  *los,  *lose,  s.  [Fr.  los,  from  Lat 
laus  =  praise.]    Praise,  fame,  renown. 

"  Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  h'-os  and  fame." 

Spenser     t'.  ij..  VI.  xiL  12. 

loose,  *lous-en,  *l08-eii,  *  lows-en,  i:t. 
6:  I.  [A.S.  Iu:>ian  ~  to  lose,  to  become  void  ; 
O.  Sax.  losian  =  to  make  free  ;  Dut.  lossen  = 
to  liiosen,  to  set  loose ;  Icel.  leysa;  Sw.  losa ; 
Dan.  lose;  Ger.  tiJsen ;  Goth,  lausjan.]  [Loosu, 
o.,  Lose.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unbind,  to  u«tie,  to  set  free  anything 
Vhich  is  lied  or  fastened. 

"You  shall  find  an  nas  lied,  and  a  colt  witb  her; 
loose  tliem  and  bring  them  utito  me." — J/tUt.  xxL  '~ 

2.  To  unfasten,  to  undo. 

"Who  is  worthy  to  loote  tbe  seals  thereofT"— 
Bevelation  v.  1. 

3.  To  release  from  confinement,  restraint, 
or  imprisoument ;  to  set  free ;  to  set  at 
liberty. 

"  And  the  four  angels  were  Joosed,  which  were  pre- 
pared for  aji  lu.ur.  and  a  daj-,  .-uid  a  month,  and  a  year. 
lor  tu  slay  the  third  )>art  oi  men." — /lei'elation  ix.  1&. 

4.  To  relax,  to  loosen,  to  let  go. 

5.  To  relax  ;  to  make  less  strict,  harsh,  or 
■eve  re. 

"All  the  bends  and  restraints  under  which  men  lay, 
he  so  taLT  looted,  that  any  uian  might  be  free,  who 
would  concur  to  his  own  lll>erty  and  enlargement." — 
Barrow  ■  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  W. 

6.  To  make  loose  or  feeble. 

"The  Joints  of  his  loins  were  looted,  and  his  knees 
smote  one  ngaiuat  another."— Ouui'-i  v.  6. 

7.  To  set  free  fntm  obligation  or  biu-den  ; 
to  release,  to  free,  to  disengage. 

"Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  luflrmlty."— 
iuJce:  xiii.  12. 

*8.  To  remit,  to  forgive,  to  pardon,  to 
absolve. 


*9.  To  solve,  to  explain. 

"  He  had  red  hir  riddle,  which  no  wight 
Could  ever  loote.  but  auffrfd  deadly  dole," 

Spenser :  F.  Q..  V.  xL  25. 

*  10.  To  dissolve,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 

"The  watry  south  winde  from  the  seatwrd  c^iste 
tJpblowing  doth  dlsptirse  the  vapour  loste." 

Spenser:  f.  V-.  III.  Iv.  13. 

*  B.  Jixirans. :  To  set  sail  from  a  port ;  to 
put  to  sea. 

"Paul  and    his    company  loosed    from    Paphos.*— 
Acti  xiii.  IS. 

loose,  *l00S,  a.  &  s.  [A. 8.  has:  cogn.  with 
O.  S.  los;  Dut.  Ids;  Icel.  lauss ;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
tos;  Ger.  los;  Gotli.  la-us.]    [Loose.] 

A«  -4s  adjective : 

J.  Ordinary  Laiiguafje : 

1.  Not  tied,  fastened,  or  attached  to  any- 
thing else  ;  unfastened,  unbound,  free. 

"  Well  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 
And  cut  the  bow-strini;  fnone." 

Siott  :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vl.  -1. 


2.  Not  tight  or  confined ;  easy  :  as,  a  loose 
dress. 

3.  Not  crowded  together  ;  not  dense  ;  close 
or  compact. 

"  With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loote  array." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  S87. 

4.  Set  free  from  confinement,  restraint,  or 
imprisonment ;  liberateil,  free. 

5.  Disengaged,  free. 

*6.  Free  from  obligation  ;  not  bound.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of  or  /rom.) 

"  Now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow.'  Addison :  Cato. 

7.  Unconnected,  rambling. 

"Vario  spends  whole  mornings  In  running  over 
loote  and  unconnected  pagv&."~iVatU:  On  the  J/i'id. 

'  8.  Vague,  uncertain. 

•9.  Not  close,  not  concise,  not  precise  or 
exact. 

"If  an  author  be  loose  and  ditfuse  in  his  style,  the 
translator  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of  tbe  lan- 
guage. ' — Felion  :  On  the  Classics. 

10.  Not  strict,  not  rigid. 

*11.  Not  strict  in  morals;  lax,  careless,  un- 
principled. 

12.  Not  restrained  in  manners ;  dissolute, 
wanton. 

"  Unrestrained,  loose  companions." 

Shakesp. :  Kichard  IL,  v.  8. 

*  13.  Containing  or  consisting  of  wanton, 
obscene,  or  unch^te  laiigu^ige. 

"  When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Heroides  xviL 

*  14.  Lax  of  body  ;  the  opposite  of  costive. 

"What  hath  a  great  iufiuence  upon   the  he.'\ltb  is 

foing  to  Btoo!  reguhirly :  people  that  are  very  loote 
ave  seldom  strung  thoughts  or  strong  bodiea" — 
Locke :  On  Educatiotu 

*  15.  Negligent. 

"Lay  negligent  and  7oo*«  regard  upon  him." 

Shakesp. :  Trodut  A  Cressida.  liL  &. 

11.  Botany: 

1.  Of  a  soft,  cellular,  incohesive  texture,  like 
the  pith  of  moss  plants. 

2.  Having  tlie  parts  distant  from  each  other, 
with  an  open  light  kind  of  an  arrangement,  as 
the  ]>anicle  among  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

*  B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  liberty,  licence. 

"  Poeta  should  not  .  .  .  give  themselves  such  a  loose 
in  lyriika,  as  if  there  were  no  connection  m  the  world." 
—i-elton  :  On  the  Classics. 

2.  The  discharge  of  an  arrow. 

"  And  shot  they  with  .  .  .  the  square  or  forked  pile, 
Tbe  loose  gave  such  a  twani,'.  i\A  might  be  heard  a  tu  t  le." 
Dr'aylon  .   Poty-Olbi'^n,  s.  iG. 

^  (1)  On  the  loose :  Dissipated,  dissolute, 
wanton. 

(2)  To  break  loose :  To  escape  from  restraint 
or  cnntinement ;  hence,  fig.,  to  cast  otf  all 
moral  restraint. 

(:i)  To  give  a  loose  to :  To  allow  to  act  freely ; 
to  give  vent  or  licence  to. 

(4)  To  set  loose:  To  set  at  liberty;  to  free 
from  restraint  or  confinement. 

*  loose-bodied,  a.     Loose,  not  tight. 

loose-box,  s.  A  stable,  or  part  of  a  stable, 
without  sUiUs,  in  which  a  horse  is  shut  up, 
but  not  lied. 


The  same  as  Loose- 


A    woman    of    bad 


t  loose-house,  s. 

BOX  (4.  v.). 

*  loose-kirtle,   s. 

character. 

"  As  if  he  were  a  Barbican  loote-ktrtle  trying  to  keep 
her  apiile-squire  ashore."— A'inff«i«y.'  }i'estward  Bo  I 
ch.  XXX. 

loose-pulley,  s. 

Mack.  :  A  pulley  running  loosely  on  the  shaft, 
and  receiving  the  belt  from  the  fast-pulley  when 
the  shaft  is  to  be  disconnected  from  the  motor. 

*  loose-tailed,    a.      Of   bad  character  ; 
wanton. 

"In  the  rank  of  loose-tailed  ladies."— CartiZ*.-  The 
Fortune- Hitnters  11689J,  p.  43. 

*  loose-wived,  a.  HaWng  a  wanton  wife. 
{Shakes}'. :  Antony  d'  CleojiKitra,  i.  2.) 

loose' -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  loose,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  loose  manner  ;  not  fast ;  not  firmly  : 
as,  a  parcel  loosehj  tied. 

2.  Not  tightly  or  compactly. 

"  Sands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  loosely  piled." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  it  7i. 

3.  Without  confinement. 

4.  Without  order,  union,  or  correction  ;  dis- 
connectedly. 

"  Part  loo.*el}/  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 

ion,  rang'd  in  figure,  wedk'C  their  way." 

Milton:  P.  L..  vii.  425, 


*  5.  Negligently,  carelessly,  heedlessly. 

*  6.  Vaguely  ;  not  fully. 

7.  Without  strictness  or  accuracy  ,  ::asually, 

"  I  have  already  loosely  observeil  that  their  system 
supposes  a  regular  derivation  >>f  the  lAii^uage  ffuui  • 
few  ahurt  priniltivea."— tfeddoei  .■  Obsere,  on  Vie  Dutch 
Etymologists. 

8.  Laxly,  wantonly  ;  in  a  dissipated  manner. 

"  If  he  had  opeuly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple  o( 
Hobl>e3,  aud  had  lived  us  loosely  u  WihuoW—Jla^ 
aulay  ■   Hist.  Eiig.,  ch.  ivti, 

*  9.  Meanly,  slightly. 

loos'-en,  v.t.  &  I.     [Eng.  loosie);  -<n.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  loose  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  make  less 
tight,  or  less  firmly  fixed  ;  to  free  from  tight- 
ness or  fixedness  ;  to  slacken. 

[The]  hurried  sailor  .  .  .  loosening  every  sheet, 
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2.  To  make  less  compact  or  dense. 

"The  cause  of  this,  was  nothing  but  the  loosening  ot 
the  earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree,"— Bacon,'  Aot 
Hist.,  S  435. 

3.  To  free  from  restraint ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"  It  loosens  bis  hands,  and  assists  bit  understand- 
ing. ' — Dryden:  Oufresnoy. 

4.  To  free  from  costiveness. 

"  Fear  looscneth  the  belly."— Bacoti :  Sat.  Eitt. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  loose  ;  to  become 
less  firm,  compact,  or  fixed. 

"  When  the  iwlypus  appears  in  the  throat,  extract  it 
that  w.iy,  it  being  more  re.'idy  to  loosen  when  pulled  In 
that  directiuii."— -Sftiirp,'  Surgery. 

lo6s'-en-er,  s.  [Eug.  loosen;  -er.]  One  who 
or  tllat  wliich  loosens  ;  si>ecif.,  a  medicine 
which  removes  costiveness  ;  a  laxative. 

loose'-uess,  *  loose-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  loose; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loose  or  re- 
laxed ;  the  state  of  not  being  tied,  fastened, 
fixed,  or  compact. 

2.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  ease  ;  easy 
manner. 

"  Hlin  eveu  the  dissolute  admired  ;  for  b«  ' 
A  graceful  looseitess.  when  li*-  pleased,  put  on." 

Armstronif  :  Art  qf  Preserring  Ue.ilth,  It 

3.  Laxity  of  manuera  or  life  ;  levity  of  cott- 
duct. 

4.  Irregularity ;  failure  to  observe  morality 
in  life  ;  dissoluteness. 

5.  Uncliastity,  lewdness,  wantonness. 

"  Her  old  Malbecco,  which  did  herupbniyd 
With  loosenesse  of  her  love  aud  lo.itlily  deed." 

Spenser:  P.  V-,  UI.  X.SO, 

6.  Diarrhoea;  flux  of  the  bowels. 


loos'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    (Loosen,  v.J 
A.  Hi  S.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  mbst. :  The  act  of  loosing  or  making 

loose  ;  the  state  of  becoming  loose. 

loosening-bar,  s. 

Founding  :  A  stitf  bar  with  a  point  or  screw 
which  stands  in  a  liole  in  the  pattern,  and  ex- 
tends upward  through  the  top  box.  After 
ramming  up,  and  before  lifting  the  top  part, 
this  bar  is  struck  alternately  from  ojiposito 
sides  with  a  short,  Iieavy  j'iece  of  iron,  so  as 
to  loosen  the  pattern  slightly  in  the  sand, 
after  which  it  is  removed.  This  facilitates  the 
separation  of  the  sand  from  the  pattern,  and 
lessens  the  amount  ol  mending  required. 

loose' -Strife,  s.     [The  English  rendering  of 

the  Gr.  Avo-t^ttX'o*' (^"*i'"^'^'**0'0-] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Lysimachia  (q.v.). 

2.  The  genus  Lythruin  (q.v.).  Called  more 
fully  Purple  Loosestrife.  Two  species  are 
British  :  Spiked  Purple  Loosestrife,  I.ythruvt 
Salicaria,  and  Hyssop-leaved  Loosestrife,  L. 
kyssopi/olia. 

3.  (PI.) :  One  of  the  names  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  onier  Lythraceae  (q.v.). 

^  West  Indian  Loosestrife : 
Bot.  :  Jussicea  s\tff7~uticosa. 

lo^S'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  loos{e),  a. ;  -ish.}     Rather 
ioose ;  somewhat  loose. 

lod'-some,  a.    [Scotch  loo  —  love ;  suff.  -some.} 
Lovely,  lovable. 

loot,   prH.   of  V.     [Let,    v.]    Let,    permitted. 
(Scutch.) 

"Hoof  nftebody  sort  it  but  myain  hands."—- ScottJ 
Old  Martalit'j.  ch.  xl. 


f&te.  fat.  fS,re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  96U 
or,  wore,  wplf.  worU,  whd,  sdn;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  ^  kw. 
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lo6t,  5.  [Hiiid.  ?«/ =.  r'""''^""-]  Booty,  plun- 
(l(;r  ;  pspec,  that  taken  by  a  victorious  army 
from  a  sacked  city. 

loot,  f.f.  [Loot,  s.]  To  plunder,  to  pillage; 
espec,  to  plumler  a  city  after  a  sioge. 

"  As  R  place  of  Bwurlty  for  tho  i-luiiOer  lonUd  tiy 
UuudrcMea."— Oicttfrtj  ;  U'ncommercial  Truvftttr.  x[v. 

lo6t'-«r»  s.  [Eiig.  loot,  V.  ;  -<r.]  One  who 
loots  ;  a  plunderer. 

lo6'-t^,  lod'-tle,  5.  [Hind.  &  Mnhratta  loot 
or  liit,  with  suir  -y.  fmni  -«  at  the  end  of 
scmie  Mahmtta  words  used  of  persons  (?).  ] 
A  plundei-er  and  occasional  assassin.  {East 
Imlies.) 

•■  I  will  find  thfl  dn«aer  of  n  tootle  wlilch  ihAtl  reach 
thee  "—Scott :  Saryon'i  Daughter,  ch.  zlL 

loo'-ver,  s.    [LouvBE.l 

loove^,  5.  pZ.     [Loaf,  «.]    (Scotch.) 

lop  (1),  v.t.  [O.  Dnt.  hi7)/)?n=to  maim,  to 
castnite  ;  Dut.  Inhben.]     [Lib.] 

1.  To  cnt  off  the  top  or  extremities  of  any- 
thing; to  make  shorter  by  cutting  off  the  ex- 
tremities ;  to  trim  hy  cutting. 

"  As  wood-kniffl  lops  the  Htpliiig  spray." 

Scott:  Slnrmion,  vi.  11. 

2.  To  cut  partly  through,  and  pleach  or 
tffind  down  :  as,  To  /r>;>  the  hushes  in  a  Iicdgo. 

3.  To  cut  off  generally.  (Usually  followed 
fcy  off.) 

•' Hla  hand  hiwl  Iwen  lopped  off"  lor  an  offence  Jnto 
which  he  li.ul  l>ceii  hurried  by  his  Uitempernte  zo  l1.  ' 
— Jlacaulan:  llitt.  Kny..  ch,  t. 

4.  To  cut  down,  to  maim,  to  omit  a  part  of. 

"  Foi  particulars  and  clrcnmttaiices  he  couttnually 
?op<  them  ■' — Pope:  Oo-ner ;  ItiaJ.    (Prwf.J 

l6p  (2),  V.t.   &  i.     [Prob.  akin  to  lap  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  allow  to  hang  down  ;  to  let 
fell  ;  as.  To  lop  the  cars. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hang  down,  to  be  pendu- 
lous. 

lop-eared,  «.  Havini;  ears  which  hang 
down  ;  as  some  kmd  of  I'alfbits. 

Idjp,  'lopp,  s.     [Lop  (1),  v.]    That  which  is 
lopped  or  cut  from  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 
"A  tiem'ilinx  contributiuu  !    Why  we  ti*ke 
From  every  tree,  lop,  biirk.  nitd  part  o*  th'  timber." 
Sluiketp. :  Benry  VII/.,  L  1. 
*ldpe,  pret.  o/v,    [Leap,  v.] 

•lope,  «.     [Leap,  s.]    A  leap. 

*  lope-staff,  s.    A  leaping-pole. 

•lope,  v.i.  [Lope,  .1.]  To  leap;  to  move  or 
run  witli  a  Icaji  or  jump. 

"  His  malice  lope»  at  a.  venture."— JVorIA  .■  Examen, 
p.  73. 

iS-ph^n'-thus,  ».  [Gr.  X64>o<;  {hplios)  =.  o. 
crest,  and  avBa%  {cnthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lablatse,  tribe  Nepetepe. 
It  consists  of  very  pretty  pink,  blue,  and 
white  flowers,  mostly  natives  of  North 
America,  but  cultivated  in  British  gardens. 

i6  phi -a-dse,  s.  ]>!.    [Lophud.'E.] 

Id-phi'  i  dae,  Id-phi'-a-dae,  s.  pi  [Mod. 
Lat.,  &c.  hpki(m);  Lat!  fern.  pi.  adj.  autf. 
•idee,  -ado;.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Aeanthopteri.  The 
carpal  bones  are  I'rolonged,  so  as  to  fonn  a 
Kort  of  arm  for  tlie  support  of  the  jiectoral 
flns.  whicli  sometimes  have  ;i  f  lint  reset  id  dance 
to  legs  ;  this  gives  tln.-se  Ilshes  a  frog-like  ap- 
jtearance.    Called  also  Pediculati. 

Idph' -Ine,  fi.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chfvi.  :  CojHiaNa,  pvi'thenzoline.  An  or- 
ganic base  oT>taini-d  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
nydroliensamide  and  other  coni]>oinids.  It  is 
dissolveil  out  witi)  boiling  ulcohnlic  potJish, 
friim  whh!)i  It  cryslallizi.'S  on  coiditig.  It 
fonns  colourless  nei-dles,  often  an  inch  long, 
with  II  lustrii  similar  to  that  of  cafTcinc.  It 
melts  at  206°,  and  snl-limeswitlimit  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  tit.sttrless  ami  Inodorous,  and  has 
flc^ircely  any  alkaline  reai'tmn.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  sparui^^ly  solublr  in  alcnlnd  and 
ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  fluorescent, 
like  quinine.  It  forms  crystiilllzitlile  salts 
with  the  mineral  acids  which  are  rather  un- 
Blable,  aad  fur  tlie  most  iiart  insoluble  in 
water. 

IS  phi'-i-dSn,    a.      [Gr.    AcS*ot    </op;io»)  =  a 

ri' !'.;••   of   ground,    an    enilm-nec,    atid    oJous 
((x/fins),  genit.  oSoi'Tos  {ndnnios)  —  Sk  tooth.] 

Paitroni, :  A  genus  of  Tiipirldie,  named 
from  having  emlneiiceH  on  the  teeth.    Various 


8i>ecies  are  found  in  the  Eocene.  They  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  horse  to  that  of  a 
rhinoceros. 

lo-phi'-O'ddnt.  a.  [Lophiodon.]  Belonging 
to,  hiiving  tlie  cliaracteristicsof,  orresembling 
the  genus  Loj'hiodon  (q.v.). 

l6ph-i-6-iny'-i-d»,  s.  [Mod.  Ijat.,  Ac. 
hphiomy{s);  Lnt.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -id<e.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Simple-t/iothed  Rodents, 
established  by  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  for 
the  reception  of  Lophiomys  (q.v.). 

loph'-i-O-mys,  s.  [Gr.  Ao<^cd  (hphia)  ~  the 
bristly  liack  of  a  boar,  and  fiv^  (mus)  =  a 
mouse.] 

Zool. :  Jj>phiomys  Inihansi,  the  sole  member 
of  the  family  Lopliiomyidfe(q.v.),  closely  allied 
to  the  Muridfp,  and  jtarticularly  to  the  Ham- 
sters. It  somewhat  resembles  a  small  opossum. 
Colour  blackish-brown  ;  a  sjmt  on  the  fore- 
head, ft  .streak  under  each  eye,  and  the  tip 
of  the  tail  are  while.  The  long  hairs  of  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  tail  are  erectile.  To 
tins  the  generic  name  has  reference ;  the 
specific  name  commemorates  tlie  person  who 
brouL^lit  the  creature  under  the  notice  of 
naturalists.  Tlie  first  toe  in  each  hind  foot 
is  opposable,  thus  converting  it  into  a  pre- 
hensile hand,  which  the  animal  uses  freely  in 
climbing.  Habitat,  the  north-east  of  Africa, 
and  possibly  Arabia. 

lo-phir'-a,  5.  [Gr.  Xo^o?  (lophos)  =  a  crest ; 
suir.  'irn'  So  called  because  one  of  the  sepals 
is  extended  into  a  ligulate  wing  or  crest.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lo- 
pliiraicie  (q.v.). 

ldph-i-ra'-9e-8B,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  lophir(a): 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acem.] 

Hot.  :  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
alliance  Guttiferalcs.  It  consists  of  troiii.al 
African  many-branched  trees  of  pyramidal 
form ;  the  Iraives  alternate,  stalked,  quite 
entire,  with  i-aiscil  veins  and  a  jointed  stalk, 
stipules  small,  deciduous ;  flowers  jierfecl, 
ancillary  and  tenninal,  yellow,  with  two  small 
bracts ;  sepals  five,  the  inner  three  smaller 
and  concave,  the  out«r  opposite  ;  petals  live  ; 
stamens  indefinite  :  ovary  one-celled  ;  ovules 
indefinite  ;  fruit  a  leathery  nut,  one-celled,  by 
abortion  one-seeded.  Only  known  genus 
Lojiliira.  The  order  was  established  by 
Endlicher. 

l6ph'-i-US,  s.  [Gr.  \oi^o«  (lophns)  =  a  ridge  of 
ground,  an  eminence.  The  n.anie  has  refer- 
ence to  the  ji  rot  n  be  ranees  on  tlie  head  of  the 
flshes  of  this  genus.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typienl  genus  of  the  family 
Lophiid?e.  Lopkivs  ptscatoritis  is  the  Angler 
or  Fishing  Frog.     [Angler.] 

loph-o-br&n'-clu-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Ao*fro? 
(Inplf,..)  =  a  ridge  of  ground,  an  eminence,  and 
ICng.  hmnchiate.] 

A.  As  (ulj. :  Belonging  to,  having  the 
cliaract«risti(-s  of,  or  resembling  the  Lopho- 
branciiii  (q.v.). 

B,  As  suhst,  (PI.):  The  same  as  Lopho- 
BUASrnii  (q.v.). 

"  But  ill  ft  B0*>*1  many  fl»he»,  nuch  as  the  Plectogna- 
thl  mid  Lophibrnnchiatfs.  tlio  otolltca  are  i-ein-csentod 
bv  ciilcarrous  dust."— /"rt/.  Stoley,  lu  CaucU't  Nat, 
liitt.,  V.  12. 

l6ph-6-bran'-chJ-x,l6ph-o-brfth'-chi-a. 

s.  pi  |*;r.  Ao^o?  (/o;./to.N)  =  a  crcst.  and 
ppdyxta  (bra7tf!chUi)  =  gills.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  Fishes  with  tufted  gills  ;  i.e.,  the 
gills  are  not  as  in  other  fishes  jiectinated,  but 
consist  of  small  rounded  lobes  clustered  to- 
gether, which  arc  attached  to  the  biamliial 
an^lies.  The  stmut  is  ]irodnccd  into  a  tube. 
The  order  is  divided  into  two  families,  Syn- 
giiathidic  and  Solenostoniitlie. 

2.  I'alwont.  :  Found  from  the  Eocene  on- 
waid. 

lo'-pho-ite,  5.  [Gr.  Ad<fro9  (lophos)  —  cri'st, 
KUif.  'He  (Mill.):  Get',  lophoit.] 

A/ill. :  A  variety  of  ehlorite  n-ferred  by  Des 
Cloizeaux  Ui  the  species  Hipidolite,  and  by 
Dana  to  liis  Piochlorilc.  (See  these  words.) 
Oci  ur»  In  romb-shaped  groups  of  cryittuls  at 
Giciner,  Zlllerthal,  Tyrol. 

Id  ph6p'-S-a,  l5'phi(ph'-S-a,  «.  pi   (Mod. 

Lai.,  ri'Hii  <ir.  Ao-/<o%  {l"}>hiKt)  -  a  en-st,  and 
iTov<:  (}>ous),  gen  it.  no&o^  {i>odtn>)  =  it  fool.) 

2o'i/. ;  A  sub-ordiT  of  Phylacloheinatjx. 
Sometimes  nmtlu  a  suborder  of  Bryozoa,  order 


Holobranchiata,  section  Ectoprocta.  The  epl- 
stoine  is  developed  ;  the  t*'ntacles  are  numer- 
ous, and  placed  upon  a  pair  of  the  arms  of  the 
lopliopliore,  in  fonn  like  a  horse-shoe.  The 
cells  are  usually  leathery,  horny,  or  aub- 
cah-areous,  and  nearly  transjurent,  springing 
from  a  rootstilk,  wliich  creeps  along  upon 
the  surface  of  stones,  though  sometimes  the 
whole  body  is  gelatinous  and  floating.  Three 
or  four  individuals  are  genemlly  together. 
The  Lophitpea  inhabit  fresh  water.  Familiv 
Pluinat«llidae  and  Cristat«llid«e. 

loph-o-pef-a-lum,  s.    [Gr.  x64n>v  (iophos)= 

a  crest,  and  ir'eToAovipetalon)  =  a  petal  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Celastracefe.  lA>phoj>etalum 
littorale,  L.  Wallichii,  natives  of  the  Ea.stem 
Peninsula,  and  L.  Wif^htianum,  an  Indian 
tree,  furnish  wood  valu.ible  for  furniture  or 
for  building,     (Calcxdia  Ezhib,  Report.) 

loph'-o-phdre,  s.  [Gr.  Ao*o«  {lnphos)  =  K 
cre.it,  and  ^fpui  (pherd)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

Zonl, :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  AUman  to 
the  disc  or  stage  ujion  which  the  tentacles  of 
the  Polyzoa  are  borne. 

"In  the  majority  of  Pob'zoa— Including  almuatftU 
tho  iimrtue  species— tho  lophipUore  U  circular."^ 
NichoUon:  Zoology  (kA.  \%1%),  p.  3&8. 

l6ph-o-phdr-i  -nse,  s.  pi    [Mod.  I-at.  lopluh 

j/h(>r{iis);  Lat.  feni.  jd.  adj.  sulf.  -imt.] 

Ornith. :  A  .subfuinily  of  Phasianidie,  some- 
times merged  in  Phasianins.   [LuriioPiioRUS.] 

lo-phoph'-or-tis,  s.  [Gr.  X6^o?  (lopfinsy\=: 
a  crest,  and  ^op6<;  (plwros)  =  bearing,  4>opim 
(phoreti)  =  to  bear.] 

Ornith. :  Monaul.  A  genus  of  Phasianidee, 
subfamily  Phasianinse  (true  phea.sants).  The 
upper  mandible  is  much  curved,  the  head  ia 
feathered,  the  t^iil  straight  and  even.  They 
inhabit  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Himalayas. 
Lophnphorus  impcyaiiujs  is  the  lmi)eyaii  i*hea- 
sant  (q.v.). 

ldph-6-ph3^-tid'-e-»,  j.    pi.     [Mod.   Lat 

lopliophyl{iim);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  bUfi".  -idecB.] 
liot. :  A  tribe  of  Rhizogens,  order  Balano- 
phoracesE. 

loph-o-phy'-tfim,  s.    [Gr.  A.o<J>o?  (lophos)  = 
a,  erest,  and  ifiVToi'  (phiiton)  -  a  liee,  a  plant) 
li-it. :  The  tyjiical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lopho- 
phytidea;  (q.v.). 

l6-ph6p'-6-da,  s.  pi    [Lopbopea.) 

l6ph-o-psit' -ta-ciis,  s.  [Gr.  a64>o^  (lophos) 
=  a  crest,  and  i^/iVraKo?  (jisittucos)  —  a  jiarrot-l 
Zool. :  A  name  jirojioscd  by  Prof.  Newton 
for  an  extinct  -^group  of  pari-ota,  of 
which  Psitta-  JL|M^L  fi^s  tnavritianus  is 
the  tyi-e.  It  fjf;/ ''^Jsi^^  "' fi «  distin- 
guished by  a  g^K^^d^  ''''^S  frontal  crust, 
of  a  sha])e  \pV^^s^^k.  ^"'^' "°^^ 
that  found  in 
any  other  form  of 
parrot,  rising 
1  ro  m  the  >^ 
base  of  the 
bill  and  tcr-  .^ 
niinating  bc- 
foic  reaching 
the  occiput, 
which  was  ap- 
parently flat  and  smooth.  (Proc.  Zooi  5oa, 
1S7.J,  p."  350.) 

ldph'-6-pus,  s.    [LornopEA.J 

i;ut.  :  IJie  Bell  Flower.  The  typical  genus 
of  the  suborder  Lophophea.  Tlio  ectocyst  ia 
uf  ft  gelatinous  consistence.  A  species  was 
Ilrst  described  In  17-»1  by  TreinlJey.  • 

Idph-or'-tjhc. ».    (Gr.  Ao*o?  (lophos)=^  creit, 
and  6prv$  {ortiix)  =  a  quail.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Peniicinn*  (Tnie  Par- 

tridges).  Uwhortyx  cu/(/rtrni(iMt(s  is  the  Oail- 
fonii.in  quail.  It  has  .t  beauiilul  crest  nnd 
bright  plupiiigc.    It  is  aliundaiit  in  CaliforniiL 

ldpb-d-s6r-i'-iue,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  lopho- 
serius);  Liit.  fern.  pi.  ntl.)-  «'>'^"-    ''"•'■l 

Zool:  A  subfamily  of  Maduhorcs,  fhmlly 
Fuiigidtu.  The  wall  is  eniuv  and  notspiuose. 
B<mio  are  siinplo,  and  cup  in- buttoiinhniwd  ; 
others  arc  compound.  There  are  twenty  genera. 

Idph-^-sbr'-fts,  «.  [Qt.  A<1*(k  (lophm)-u. 
nesl,  and  <n(p»«o«  (arikos)  =  silky,  from  <nip 

(.^r)-silk.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfumily 
Lophoscrinti!  (q.v.). 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  J<J^1;  cat,  9CII.  chorus,  phln.  bench;   ro.  fccm;   thin,  this,  sin.  09;  expect.  Xcnophon,  o^lst.     ph      C 
-olan,  -tlan  ^'shi^i.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shiin;  ^lon.   ?*<"*     zhUn,    -tlous,  -olous,  -sIoub  =  shOs.    -bio,  -die,   ite.  -*  b^l.  dqX, 
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iSpb'-d-sper-muxn,  s.  [Gr.  Aoifros  (lopho!^) 
=  a  crest,  and  anepfxa  (spemut)  =seed.] 

Bol.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophiilariaceae,  tribe 
AntirrhineiE.  It  consists  of  very  elegant 
plants,  with  large  j.urple  flowers.  They  are 
from  Mexico,  but  cultivated  in  Britain. 

l5-ph6'-te^  5.  [Gr.  AoffnoTo?  ilophdtos)  = 
crested.] 

1.  Ichthy :  The  typical  penus  of  the  family 
Lophotidae.  Lophotes  cepidinnus  is  a  ribbon- 
like  fish  with  a  silvery  body,  rose-coloured 
fins,  and  no  scales.  It  is  about  five  feet  long, 
and  has  been  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  ocean  near  Japan. 

2.  Oniith. :  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  sub- 
family Falconiuse. 

l5-ph6'-tid-S0,  s.  pf.  [Mod.  Lat  lopkoKes)': 
Lat.  ft'in.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthii. :  A  family  of  Acanthopteri  or  Aran- 
thoptervgii.  The  head  has  a  high  crest, 
a  single  dorsal  fin  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  back. 

l6ph-y-r6p'-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  \6i>ovfto% 
(lapko)iros)  =  having  a  long-haired  tail  (?),  and 
wove  (pons),  genit.  ttoSos  {podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  legion  of  Crustarea,  division 
Gnathopoda.  The  iMcomotory  organs  have 
stiff  bail's.  The  branrhise  are  attached  to 
month  organs.  It  contains  two  orders. 
Ostracoda  and  Copepoda.  (Dr.  Henry  Wood- 
imrd,  F.R.S.) 

iS-phy'-rfis,  s.  fGr.  X6<i>ovpo^  {lophouros)  = 
having  a  long-haired  tail  (?).J 

1.  Entnm.:  A  genus  of  Tenth  red  inidse  (Saw 
flies).  Lopkiirus  jjini  is  a  small  species  a  third 
of  an  inch  long,  very  common  in  the  Coni- 
ferae. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family 
Iguanido:. 

Idp'-pard,  s.  [Eng.  Jop  (1),  v. ;  suff.  -irrf.] 
A  tree'  whose  top  has  been  lopped  ;  a  pollard. 


>ldppe*  s.  [A.S.  loppe;  Sw.  loppa;  Dan- 
loppe.\    A  flea. 

lopped,  rt.       [LOPPERED.] 

lopped-milk,  s.    [Loppered-mtlk.] 

liip -per,  5.     [Eng.  lop  (1),  V.  ;  -«■.]    One  who 

lops  trees. 

lop'-per,  *lop-ren,  v.x.  [Cr.  Frov.  Ger. 
mbbern  ;  Ger.  liefern,  geliefern  =  to  curdle  ; 
Icel.  hlei/jKi :  Ger.  htppe.  iaft  =rennet.]  To 
curdle,  to  coagulate,  as  milk. 

loppered-xnilk,  s.  Milk  which  has  be- 
come curdled  or  <nagulated. 

•  lop-pes-tre,  '  lop-pls-ter,   *lop-8ter, 

S.      [LOBSTLR.] 

lop'-piiig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     (Lop  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  otTall  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  except  the  crop  or  mam 
flhoot. 

2.  That  which  is  lopped  or  cut  off;  the 
branches  lopped  ofl'a  tree. 

"If  they  are  divided  yet  further,  so  aa  to  be  laid 
close,  and  bound  up  in  n  more  uniform  maimer  into 
sever.ll  faggots,  perhaps  those  Ic/ipingg  may  bo  all 
carried  to  uue  single  load  or  burden."—  Watti :  On  the 
Hind.  cb.  xviii. 

loppxng-axe,  $.     A  light  axe  used  for 
trimming  trees.    The  term  iiiay  be  considered 
'     as  ill  contradistinction  to  felling-axe  or  log- 
ging-axe. 

lopping-shears,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  heavy 
sheais  fur  trimming  bushes,  hedges,  &c. 

I6p'-py,  a.     [Lop  (2),  v.]     Hanging  loosely 
down  ;  pendulous. 

Idp'-seed,  s.     [Eng.  lop.  and  seed-] 

But.  :  The  geuus  Phryraa. 

I6p'-sid-ed,  I6b'-sid-ed,  *lap-sid-ed,  a. 

[Eng.  Lop  {.-),  ''.,  and  sided.]  Heavier  on  one 
side  tlian  the  other  ;  hanging  over  or  incbned 
to  one  side ;  not  perjjendicular,  not  erect, 
not  straight  up. 

lopt,  rn.  par.  or  a.     [Lop  (1),  v.] 

lo-qua'-cious,   a.      [Lat.  loqnax   (genit.  lo- 
quac.i:i),  from  loqnor  =  lo  speak.] 


1.  Talkative,  full  of  talk  or  tongue,  chatter- 
ng.  garrulous. 

"  Confessing  booh,  yet  not  before  her  Judge 
Bold  or  laquaciotu."  Milton:  P.  L..X.  161. 

2.  Speaking,  noisy,  loud. 

"  Thy  wanton  waters,  volatile  and  free  .  .  . 
Shall  wildly  warble,  as  they  pleaae. 
Their  soft,  loqtiacifnis  harmony." 

.1/cuori ;  To  a  }Fater  tfympK 

3.  Inclined  or  apt  to  disclose  secrets  ;  apt 
to  blab. 

ld-qua'-ciou8-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  loquacimis; 
■lij.]  In  a  loquacious,  talkative,  or  chattering 
fashion. 

lo-qua'-ciOUS-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  lo(piacious; 
-wss.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  loqua- 
cious; loquacity. 

16-qui9'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  loqvacite ;  from  Lat. 
loquacitatem,  accus.  of  loquacitas,  from  loquax 
(genit.  loqimcis)  —  talkative,  loqua<*ious  (q.v.).] 
A  disposition  to  talk  overmuch  ;  talkative- 
ness, garrulity,  loquaciousness. 

"  Why  loquacity  in  to  be  avoided,  tbe  wise  man  (fives 
fluflicient  reason,  for  in  the  multitude  of  worda  there 
waiitetbnotBiu.  — flay:  On  the  Creation,  pt  U. 

lo'-quat,  s.     [Japanese.]     - 

Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Eriohotrya  japOJiica.  It  is 
yellow,  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  tree  has  been 
introduced  into  Australia,  and  the  fruit  is 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate.in  the  markets  of  Sydney 
and  other  towns. 

2.  The  tree  itself.     [Eriobott-ra.) 

Id-que'-la,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law:  An  imparlance,  a  declaration. 

lor-an-tlia'-9e-SB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  loran- 
th(}is);  Lat.  feui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acca:.] 

Bot.  :  Lorauths ;  an  order  of  epigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Asarales.  It  consists  of 
sluubbv  parasitic  plants  ;  leaves  fleshy,  vein- 
less,  without  stipules ;  flowers  hermaphro- 
dite or  unisexual ;  calyx,  if  present,  generally 
with  bracts  at  tbe  base  ;  sepals  three,  four,  or 
eight,  often  formed  into  a  tube ;  petals  none 
{Liiidley),  but  what  Lindley  looks  on  as  a 
calyx,  Berkeley  deems  a  corolla ;  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  and  opposite 
to  them  ;  ovary  one-celled ;  style  one  or  none ; 
stigma  simple ;  fruit  succulent  or  dry,  one- 
seeded.  Akin  to  Santalaceae.  Found  .in 
tropical  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  temperate 
countries.  Known  genera  13,  species  450. 
One  is  the  well-known  Misseltoe  (q.v.). 

lor'-antbs,  s.  pi.    [Loranthus.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Lforanthaceae  (q.v.). 

Ibr  -  an'- thus.  s.  [Gr.  Xipoe  (loron).  \C>po<; 
(^oros)  =  a  thong;  Lat.  lorum,  in  allusion  to 
the  long  linear  sepals,  and  Gr.  av6o<:  (anthos) 
=  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Loran- 
thaceje  (q.v.).  The  flowere  have  a  petaloid 
appearance,  being  generally  coloured,  but 
Lindley  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  consider  the 
perianth  a  calyx.  About  300  are  known, 
chiefly  from  the  tropics ;  none  are  British. 
The  wood  of  Loranthus  longifolius  is  used  in 
India  as  a  finishing  tan  stuff  to  give  soft- 
ness to  leather. 

lor'-ate,  a.     [Lat.  lorum  =  a  thong,  a  strap,] 
Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap  ;  ligulate. 

lor'-cha,  s.    [Port.] 

Xaui. :  A  light  Chinese  coaster  having  a 
hull  of  European  model  and  Chinese  masting 
and  rigging. 

^  The  name  became  familiar  to  the  public 
in  ISot),  a  dispute  about  a  *'  lorcha  "  having  in 
that  year  brought  on  war  with  China, 

lord  (]),•  lav-erd,*  lov-erd,  s.  [A.S.  hldford, 
from  /i/4/=  a  loaf,  and  iceard  =  warden,  keeper. 
Lord  thus  means  the  loaf-keeper~i.e.,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  bouse,  the  head  of  the  family.] 

1.  A  ruler,  a  master,  a  governor ;  one  pos- 
sessing supreme  power  or  authority. 

■■  Left  bv  his  sire— too  young  such  low  to  know. 
Lord  oi  himself— that  heritage  of  woe." 

Byron  :  Lara.  1.2. 

2.  Specif.:  YheSupreme Being, God,  Jehovah. 

"  Ami  the  people  answered  and  said,  God  forbid  that 
wo  should   forsake  lbs  Lord  to  serve  other  gods."  — 
Joshua  xxiv,  16, 
^  "When  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 


Old  Testament  the  word  "Lord"  is  print«d 
in  small  capitals,  it  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Yehovah  {Exod.  vi.  1.  vn.  1.  &c.). 
[Jehovah.]  In  the  New  Testament  it  most 
commonly  stands  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Matt.  xxvi.  22;  Mark  v.  19;  Luke  li.  11» 
xxiv.  34,  &c.). 
3.  The  proprietor  of  a  manor. 

"  In  early  times  the  king's  great  barons  granted  oot 
smaller  mauoi-s  to  inferior  uerwius  to  W  holden  of 
theuHelves:  which  still  continue  to  be  held  under  a 
superior  lord,  whose  seitaiory  is  frequently  termed  an 
honour.  In  linitJitiou  whereof  these  infeiior  lords 
carved  out  to  others  stil!  more  minute  estates,  to  be 
held  of  themselves  and  were  sojirofeediiigOownwardB 
in  inrinitum,  ti!l  the  sni>erior  t"rd^  wbserved  that  by 
3ubiiifeii(l.itiou  thny  lust  all  their  leudid  profits.  — 
Black^fo'ie :  Comment.,  bk.  li..  cli.  4. 

*4.  The  head  of  a  house  or  family  ;  a  hus- 
band. , ,  . 

"  Thou  worthy  tord  ol  that  unworthy  wlie. 

Shitkefp.  :  liapv  of  LucrtKe,  1,308. 

5.  The  same  as  Harvest-lord  (q.v.). 

"  My  Lord  begtt'd  round,  and  held  his  hat. 
Says  hanner  Gruff.  Siiya  he, 
•  There'3  many  a  lord.  Sam.  I  kQOw  that. 
Uas  beKfi'd  as  well  aa  thee."" 

Btootiifield :  The  Uorkeif. 

*  6.  The  principal  actor  in  a  jday. 

7.  A  title  of  respect  given  (especially  in  the 
phrase  my  lord),  to  persons  of  liigh  rank,  posi- 
tion, or  consideration,  as  princes,  ecclesiastics 
of  high  rank,  &c. 

"  Good-morrow,  my  good  l"rds." 

Shakesp. .  iferchant  of  Venice.  L  1. 

8.  A  nobleman  or  peer  of  Great  Biitain, 
incluiling  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts, 
and  barons,  and  also  archbishojis  and  bi.shops, 
who,  as  such,  are  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

%  The  title  is  given  by  courtesy  to  all  the 
sons  of  dukes  and  marquises,  and  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  earls. 

9.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  certain  official 
personages,  as  to  judges  when  presiding  in 
court,  the  mayors  of  Loudon,  York,  and 
Dulilin,  the  ]>rovosts  of  Edinburgh.  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Perth,  the  members  of  the 
Colk-u'.?  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  &c. 

1[  (1)  House  of  Lords:  The  aecond  branch  of 
tbe  British  legislature,  cuusistine  of  tlie  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  assembled  togeiher. 

A  council  or  legislative  assembly,  which 
nllimately  developed  into  the  House  uf  Lords 
as  now  constituted,  seems  to  have  existed  at 
least  as  early  as  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066. 
It  then  consisted  of  the  prelates  and  barons 
in  conjunction  with  the  king.     It  took  part 
with    him  in  passing    the   Constitutions    of 
Clarendon.     Writs  for  calling  thcin  together 
began  (6  <fe  7  John)  in  1205,  though  the  first 
extant  is  of  date  1265.    In  1215  tlie  baions— 
beaded  by  Stejihen  Langton,  cai-dimd-priest 
of  St.   Clir>'sogonus,   who  held    an    English 
burony  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  primate— were 
powerful  enough  to  extort  Magna  Cliarta  from 
the  king.      In  1341  the  personal  piivilege  of 
the  peers  was  precisely  detined.    The  prelates 
did  notsitinvirtueoftheirsacred  office,  but  of 
their  temporal  possessions.    Each  held,  or  was 
at  least  assumed  to  hold,  a  barony  under  the 
king,  William  tlie  Conqueror  having  altered 
the  spiritual  tenure  of  frank  almoigii,  by  which 
in  Saxon  times  they  had  held  their  landed 
property,  into  the  Norman  or  feudal  tenure 
by    barony.      When    the    Refornuition    com- 
menced, there  were  twenty  abbots  and  two 
prioi-s  in  the  House  of  Lords,  anil,  including 
these,  the  spiritual  peers  were  about  as  numer- 
ous as  the  temporal.     The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.  deprived  the 
abbots  and  priors  of  their  seats.    The  House 
of  Lords  was  abolished  by  the  Lung  Parlia- 
ment. Feb.  6,  1(549.     It  met  again  as  pai't  of 
the  first  Parliaiuent  after   the   Restoration, 
April  25, 16(50.    Consequent  on  the  union  with 
Scotland    in    1707,   16   representative    peers, 
elected  by  the  rest  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Parliament,  were  added  to  the  House  ; 
and  on  the  union  with    Ireland   in   ISOO,    28 
representative  peers  were  elected  for  life.    At 
the  end  of  ISS-l  the  House  of  Peers  consisted 
of  5  princes  of  the  blood,  2  arclibishops,  20 
dukes,  18  marquises,  113  earls.  27  viscounts, 
24   bishops,    2b0   barons,   16  Scottish  and  28 
Irish  representative  peers,  in  all  513  members. 
(2)  Lord  Alisons  Pea: 
Bot.  :  Lathyrus  viagellanictLS. 
*  (:l)  Lord  of  i}fisnde  :  A  person  who  super- 
intended the  games  and  revels  of  a  great  family 
at  Christmas. 
(4)  Lord  of  the  la-nd  : 
Mining:  In  Cornwall,  the  person  in  whose 


fitte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who.  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,     ae.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a-    qu  =  kw. 
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land  a  mine  is  The  "  lord  "  rciicrves  to  him- 
Bulf  a  certair  ,«nti"'n  for  granting  liberty  to 
work  the  iiir  u  in  liis  land.  Tliis  iii  the  one- 
sixth,  one-s->veiith,  ur  one-.sixtecnth  of  tlit; 
ove  raised,  or  of  the  value  of  it,  or  any  other 
riDliortion,  free  of  expeuse,  and  cjilled  the 
•'  dues,"  or,  in  Derbyshire,  the  "dish." 

•(5)  Lord  in  gross:  One  who  is  lord,  but 
has  no  manor. 

(0)  Lm-d  of  a  vtatwr :  A  lord  possessing  a 
manor  having  copyhold  tenants. 

(7)  Lord  IVarden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
ICtNQUB  Ports.) 

(8)  Lords  of  Justiciary  : 

Scots  Ijiw:  Thejudgesof  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, or  supreme  criminal  court  of  Scotland. 

[Jl'-mCIARY.J 

(<•)  Lords  of  Parliament :  Those  who  have 
■eats  in  the  Upper  House. 

(10)  Lords  of  Rggality :  [Regality]. 

(11)  Lords  of  Session:  Tliojudgcs  of  the  Court 
of  >a()i»ion. 

(12)  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  I^rds  Coinmis- 
aionersofthe  Admiralty:  (Admiralty,  Navy.] 

(13)  Lords  of  the  Articles:  A  rommittt-e  nf 
tht'  Srnttish  Parlinni*Mit  by  whom  bills  to  be 
■brought  before  the  Parliament  were  prepared. 

(14)  The  Lords :  The  same  as  the  House  of 
Lords. 

lord -advocate,  s.    (Advocate.  1 

lord-chamberlaln,  s.    (Chamberlain.J 

lord-Ohancellor,  s.     [Chancellor, J 

*  lord- constable,  '  lord  high-con- 
stable, ^'.     [CON-STABLE.] 

lord  fish,  s. 

Sditky.  :  (Ste  extract). 

*•  Some  years  since.  I  obUiiietl  from  ftflshennftn  at 
the  mouth  uftlie  Tliiiiiies  ft  freih-tvuiKht  exaiiipk' of  i\ 
speciw  of  niorrhUA,  with  tbi<  middle  dor^vl  kiuI  tint 
ktiAt  thmxh'irt  ;  the  )>o<iy  aa  U<.-*^|>fur  Itn  leiitftb  as  the 
luaciu  ;  the  leiitflh  of  tho  liead  f..iiii>.in-(l  to  the  whi.lo 
length  of  the  flsli  na  onv  to  three.     Anioitgthe  flaher- 


Eome  cotisiiliTfil   to  Ix.^  hii  tic-cldeiitil 
defwnuily.  wltli  Injury  to  theaiiiue,  Atid  their  iini 


Divn   It  wiu  )iy  Eom 

.,   with  Injury  to  theainue, 

lor   it  was  ViriltiMh  :  oth>*r»  nnitl  it  wa»  a  flsh  whi 


they  n\et  with  oci-a^4h>iiPil]y.  kikI  )>e1ir-ved   It  illstiuct 
from  any  other:' ~  )''irr.t/ .    Britiji  t-Hnli^  (18WI.  i-  5-'W. 

lord  high-admiral,  s.  (Admiral.] 
lord  high-steward,  s.  (Steward.] 
lord  justice    clerk,    s.      The    second 

Judicial  ullicci'  ill  ScnLlaud. 

lord  keeper,  s.    [Keeper.] 

lord- lieutenant,  s.  An  ofllcial  of' high 
rank,  reprc.si;ntiiii;  the  sovereign,  as— (I)  'llio 
Viceroy,  or  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  is 
a  member  of  tlie  ministry,  retirinj,'  from 
ofRce  with  them.  He  has  the  control  of  tlie 
gnvernment  of  the  country,  Kubject  to  the 
approval  of  the  ministry  in  office,  and  nearly 
ail  the  patronage  ia  also  vested  in  him.  He 
can  confer  knighthuod.  In  his  government 
he  is  assisted  by  a  i)rivy  council  nominated 
by  the  Hovcrei^jn.  (*2)  Tiio  Lord-lieutenant  of 
a  cntinty,  the  prinri|)al  ofOcial  of  a  county,  at 
whose  nomination  all  depiity-licntenants  and 
Justices  of  the  puace  are  appointed,  and  tirst 
commissions  in  the  yeomanry,  militia,  and 
volunteers  are  given. 

lord  ordinary,  s.    [Okdinary.] 

lord -president,  «. 

Scott  Law:  The  presiding  judge  In  the  Court 
of  Session. 

lord  privy-seal,  s.    [Seal.] 

lord  wood.  .-<-. 

r,"t. :  Li'iuidamhur  oritntale.  (LiQUi  o- 
AMitAR.)  The  ti^rm  tord-wood  is  a  translation 
of  Xylnii  EfTendi,  the  Cypriot  name  of  tlie 
plant. 

Lord's- day, «. 

Thfff.  :  A  day  first  named  in  Revelation 
i.  10,  where  the  Harred  writer  say.s,  I  was  in 
the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  dav  {iv  t»i  KupiaifTj 
V«P9  (*•»  te  Knrinke  heniera).  "'T\w  Lord" 
In  the  New  TestRinBtit  generally  referring  (o 
the  Lord  Jesus,  tlio  Lord's-day  was  probably 
that  culebraling  IDs  resnrrei-tion,  viz.,  Ihe 
first  day  of  the  week.  (John  x\.  1-10,  2ii ; 
Arts  XX.  7;  1  Cor.»vl.  1,  2.)  Regarding  tlie 
pro[>fr  method  of  iU  celebration,  two  schools 
Of  thought  exist.  The  llmt  eimsiders  that  the 
Lord's-day  is  slinidy  llm  Christian  Sablwth, 
and  tliat  the  Oht  Testament  directions  for 
the  keeping  of  the  SaMiath  are  also  those 
divinely  given  f)»r  the  observanco  of  the  LurUV 


dny.  The  second  view  is  that  the  Sabbath 
was  designed  to  be  simply  a  Jewish  iuslltu- 
tion,  and  that  the  Lord's-duy  is  a  joyous 
Christian  festival,  in  some  respects  e.sseiitiully 
ditleriug  from  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath. 
[Sabbatil] 

Lord'f-day  Act. 

Imw  :  29  Chas.  II.,  c  7.  It  requires  cessa- 
tion from  one's  ordinary  occupation  on  the 
Lords-day. 

lord's moar,  $. 

Mill.  :  A  term  applied  in  Derbyshire,  to  one 
mear  of  grountl  that  always  belongs  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

Lord's-prayer,  s.  The  prayer  which 
Jesus  Uiught  bis  disciples  (Matt.  vi.  9-1::), 
iMid  which  is  used  in  public  worship,  whether 
hturgicai  or  nut. 

Lord's  Supner,  s. 

Tkeol.  d:  EccUs. :  A  term  first  used  hy  St. 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  of  a  ceremonial  ordimmce 
observed  in  the  Corinthian  and  doubtless  in 
other  churches.  Thenigliton  whicli  Jesus  was 
betrayed,  he  took  bread,  blessed  It,  brake  it, 
and  gave  it  to  Jiis  disciiiies  to  eat,  with  wine 
similarly  blessed  for  them  to  drink,  the  former 
in  the  Protestant  view  sjmbolisiiig  his  broken 
Body,  tlie  latter  his  .shedBIood.  (Matt.  xxvi. 
26-29 ;  iMark  xiv.  22-26 ;  Luke  xxii.  14-20). 
St.  Luke  records  that  Jesus  said,  "  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me"  (xxii.  19).  St.  Paul  evi- 
dently considered  that  these  words,  addressed 
originally  to  the  Apostles,  weredesi^'ned  for  the 
Church  of  all  ages.  Tlie  term  Lord's  siijiper 
is  used  chiefly  by  those  who  hold  the  ordi- 
nance to  be  a  coiinneiuorative  one.  [Cou- 
MUNION,  Eucharist,  Mass.] 

lords-and-ladles,  s.  pi. 

But.  :  A  popular  name  for  Arum  mucuhitum. 

lords-justices,  s.pl.    [Justice.] 

lords-marchers,  s.  pi.  Lords  who  i.ved 
in  the  maieiu-s  uf  Wales  and  Scotland,  having 
their  own  laws  an<4  power  of  life  and  death, 
like  jietty  kings. 

lords -spiritual,  s.  pi.  The  archbishops 
and  hishups  Jiaving  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

•'Tho  lurJt  tpirituul  cr.nBifet  of  the  Afchhihlio|is  of 
Cnnterhuryaiid  York,  the  Blsho]je  of  London,  Uuihiun, 
ftiid  \V|ncfie3t«r,  Miii  l»enty-t»ree  other  biahi>]>8  "f 
dioceses  in  EiigtHtid,  ai:i:urdin)(  to  their  iinonty  in 
couaecrnlioiL'—Uiackitiini- :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch,  2. 

lords-temporal,  s,  pi.  Lay  peers  who 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Tlie  loriU  temporaf  {.-ouaiat  of  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  by  wlmtevcr  title  of  uobillty  ilietinKuialjed. 
Si>iae  of  these  &it  by  deMceut,  as  do  nil  itncienl  ]>eer§  ; 
floiue  by  creation,  us  do  all  new  iniido  ones;  others. 
tliice  the  uiiiuu  with  Scotlnud,  by  election,  which  la 
the  case  with  tlie  sixteen  i>ema  wlio  repreneut  the  binly 


t)i0  twenty-light  rupreaeu tnti ve  )i«ers,  who  Hrt-  elected 
fur  life,  to  repiuaelit  the  Irish  iiohlUty.  The  number 
ot  loriU  tcTnufiral  1b  tlma  Indefluttc.  for  It  may  )>e  in- 
creiwed  at  wilt  by  the  power  of  the  crowu.  by  the  crea- 
tion of  i-eers  of  tlie  United  Khi^<\uut."—mackttoiie: 
Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  2. 

lord,  V.t.  &  i.      (IjORD,  S.] 

A.  Trans  ill  i<e  : 

'  1.  To  make  a  lord  or  master ;  to  invest 
with  power. 

"  He  hoiug  thuii  tortled."    S>taJc«sp.  :  Tempe$t,  1.  j. 

"  2,  To  rule,  to  preside  over. 
.3.  To  play  the  lord  or  master  ;  to  domineer ; 
to  act  the  lord.     (Followed  by  it.) 
••  Mothlnki,  already,  In  thl*  civil  broil. 
I  see  Iheiii  lordhij  U  lu  Loudon  iitreets.* 

SItakcip. ;  2  livnry  I'/.,  iv.  8 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  rule,  to  act  as  a  lord,  to 
domineer,  to  rule  with  despotic  or  arbitrary 
jiowcr. 

"  They  had  bv  tlila  iwsscMcd  the  towers  of.Oath, 
Auu  lortiea  uvvT  them  whuiii  they  non  jterve." 

iliUofi  :  Sitmton  A'joniUM,  SOT. 

"lord  (2),  8.      [Gr.  AtSpSot  {lordoe).]    A  hump- 
backed person. 

'lord'-d6m«  s.     [Bng.  lord,  «.  ;  -dom.]     Th-- 
rule  oi'  dominion  of  a  lord  or  lords. 

•  lord'-Ing,  '  lord  yng,  s.     (Kng.  lord;  dim. 
sull.  -ta;;.l 

1.  A  little  or  young  lord,  a  huflling,  a  petty 
lord. 

"  A  lordynff  of  the  Homnynes  thivt  y-hot«  wa«  (7ane," 
HoCmtI  nf  (il'iiicttter,  \t.  W, 

2.  Used  as  a  respectful  mode  of  address ;  sir. 

**  Llitt<Tii«th,  I'trdtntfft,  In  |.'0oi|  liitetite. 
And  I  wUl  tail  you  vaniluent 
Of  mlrthn  and  of  aolru*     fhtituMr  :  C.  T.  IM*! 


*  lord-kin,  s.    [Eng.  lord;  dim.  sutT.  -kiiL]    ▲ 
little  toid  ;  a  loidling. 

"Princeklii  and  lordkin  from  hli  eaJrUest  dayB.*— 
Thackf^ay  :  .Vewco-ttt*,  cU.  lliL 

lord-like,  a.  &  ndv.    [Eng.  tord,  and  like.} 

A.  As  u<ljectim: 

L  Becoming  or  befitting  a  lord  ;  lordly. 
2.  Haughty,  proud,  armgant. 

B.  As  ailv. :   In  a  lordly  manner ;  like  ft 
lord  ;  haughtily. 

"  LordliJcc  at  ease,  with  arbllmry  power 
To  [►eel  the  chief*,  the  in-o|ilu  to  .Icvour." 

OruOm  .    Bomer  .  fliad  I, 

lord'  -  li  -  ness,    *  lord  -  U  -  nes,  s.    (Eng. 
lordly :  -ntss.] 

1.  The  dignity,  position,  or  rank  of  a  lord ; 

high  stJition, 

"  Thou  Totichmfoat  here  to  %'ltlt  me^ 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordlmeu 
To  one  so  wr;tk.' 

Shakci/t. :  Anlvnv  A  Cltapatra,  T.  L 

2.  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

lord'-ling.  s.    (Eng.  ^<n7  ;  dim.  sufT. -ZiTt^.l  A 
little  or  young  lord  ;  a  petty  lord. 


lord'-l3^,  •  lord-lich  («), '  lord-liche  (odr.), 
a.  K  adv.     (Eng.  lord;  -ly.] 

A.  As  axljective: 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  lord ;  lordlike, 
noble,  lilwml. 

"  She  brought  forth  butter  In  a  lordJu  dlah.*— 
Judje.%  V.  26. 

2.  Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  imperious,  In- 
solent. 

'■  Where  is  lirdty  HabylonT    Where  now 
Lilta  ahe  to  hvaveu  her  giant  hrow  } ' 

UuilhtM     Thr  I^rsta$y. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  lord  ;  like 
a  lord  ;  proudly,  haughtily,  imperiously,  arro- 
gantly. 

"  Lordly  neglectful  of  a  worth  unknown." 

Supu-JM:  Thr  BfUfard. 

*  lord-ol'-a-trj^,  s.  (Eng.  lord,  s.,  and  Or. 
KarpeCa  {lat'reia)  =  w*)rsliip.J  Excessive  regard 
or  reverence  for  nobility. 

•'  EuglMid.  with  her  i>ecuUar  '  lordoti'ry,'  thinka 
It  enough  to  send  a  |>eer  when  other  nations  send  aa 
exiilorer"— ^codeiny.  Oct.  l,  1881.  p.  2i». 

lor-do'-sis,  s.   (Gr.  XdpSbKT-tf  (lordosis)  (see  def.) 

AopAos  {hnios)  =  bent  su|iiiu!ly.] 

Pathol. :  Curvature  of  any  bone,  specially 
curvature  of  the  sjiine  forward. 

lord-ship,  *  lord-sohlp.*  lord-schipe,*. 

[Eng.  lard; -ski i>.\ 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  a  lord  : 
hence  used  with  yovr,  his,  tlieir,  as  a  titlo  of 
honour  tt^)  peers(exfeptarchbishopsaudd^kes, 
who  are  addresseti  jis  Grace), 

''  Vour  lordthlp  Is  the  most  imtlent  man  in  lo^  th« 
most  coldest  tliAt  ever  turned  up  Atx,"  —  Hhak^p.  : 
Cymbrline.  U.  3. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  lord  ;  a  seigniory,  a  manor. 

"  '  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lonlship." 
■Uo  itft  torti#AO',  tiiou  shrtlt  have  It  for  thi^t  word.— 
^thakeMp. :  i  Hvnrn  <  /,  iv.  T. 

.3.  A  mode  of  address  to  certain  olticial  per- 
sonages, as  judges.    (Lord,  s.,  9.) 
4.  Uoniinion,jurisdi(!tion,  power,  authority. 

"  Death  echal  no  more  have  tordachip*  on  lUm.'^ 
Wycliffv :  tiamani  vi. 

lore  (1),  •  lare,  "  leare.  a.  (A.S.  tdr ;  eogn. 
with  l)ut.  Uer :  Sw.  I'lra ;  Uan.  tare;  Ger. 
Ukre;  M.  H.  Ger.  Uie ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Ura.] 
[Learn.] 

1.  That  whicli  is  or  may  be  learned  ;  learn- 
ing,  erudition,  knowledge. 

"  He  who  hittli  loved  imt,  here  would  learn  tikat  tor4, 
And  make  IiIh  heart  a  siiirit." 

Ayrux     Vhil-U  Harold,  111.  toa 

2.  That  which  Ik  taught ;  teaching,  iustruo- 
tlou,  admonition,  ctinnsil. 

"  Most  men  admira 
Virtue,  who  follow  nut  U\t  /ur«," 

.vmoM  :  r.  R.,  L  ttH 

lore  (2),  s.    (r.jit.  /ornm  =  a  thong,  a  stnipu] 

*  L  Onl.  Lan<j. :  A  almp,  a  thong. 

IL  TfcJinicalhf : 

1.  Omt'i/k  :  lltigor's  name  for  n  patrhdovotd 
of  jdumage,  extending,  In  certain  birds,  iVnin 
the  root  of  thu  \tva\i  Ut  the  eyo. 

2.  Entom. :  A  corneous  angular  pn»cc»«  in 
thu  mouth,  by  muans  of  which  the  tiophi  are 
pushed  forward  or  relmctcd,  as  in  the  Hy* 
meiioptera.     (DratuU.) 

"  Ibro,  prtt.  &  pa.  par.  or  a.  (Losb.]   Ixist,  left. 
"  Neither  of  thew  aba  foutid  whrr*  she  Ihent  r»rm." 
.S>>«'iMr     /'.</■  Ill'  >^ll'  **- 


b^l,  b^;  poiit.  ji^^l;  cat.  coll.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  ^cm;  thin,  this:  sin,  of :   expoot.  Xonophon.  exist.       Ihg. 
-oian.  -tion  ^  sh^n.      tion,  -sion^shun;  -(ion,    slon  ~  zhiin.      tious.  -slous.    cious^shus.    -bio,  -dlo,   Vc.  :^  b^l,  d«L 
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lorel— losenge 


•^lor'-«l,s.  [LosEL.]  Aseoundrel,  a  vag;ibomi, 
«  vagmiit,  a  low  disre[>uL:if'le  fellow. 

"  Siker  thou  spe-skeat  like  a  lewd  lorel 
Of  heaveu  t'j  deouieu  so." 

Spenser     S  ephearda  Calendar  ;  July. 

*lore^'-man,  s.  [Eng.  ^ore  (l),  s.,  and  num.] 
A  tfadier,  an  instructor. 

"  Bot«  as  his  loretman  lereth  hyni  he  by1«yveth  and 
trvwetb."  Piert  Plotoman,  p.  236. 

ltt~rett©',  s.  [Fr.]  Awoman  of  light  chanct^r  ; 
a  kept  mistress  ;  a  woman  who  gains  her  living 
by  jkrostitution. 

lo-ret'-tine,  s.    [See  def.] 

Eccles.  £  Church  Hist. :  Sisters  of  Loretto,  a 
religious  congregation  founded  in  Kentucky  in 
1812.  The  duties  of  the  institute  are  the  care 
of  orphans  and  education. 

tor-g^ette'  (gn  as  ny),  s.  fFr.,  from  lorrjneT 
=  to  spy,  to  peep.]  An  opera-glass,  a  field- 
glass;  also  a  pair  of  eye-glMssea  which,  when 
Dot  in  use,  fold  into  th^  oruanieutal  handle  on 
which  they  are  mounted. 

lor-i-a'-nsD,  s.  pi.    [LoRiNiE.] 

iSr'-ic,  s.     [Lat.  lorka.]    A  breastplate 

[Lat.,  from  lorum 


a  thong, 


l5-ri'-ca, 

strap.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  cuii-ass,  a  corslet. 
•2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to  the 
testa  of  a  seed. 

3.  Chem. :  A  kind  of  lute  or  clay,  used  to 
coat  vessels  before  exposing  them  to  the  tire. 

4.  Zoology  : 

(1)  The  protective  case  in  some  Infusoria 
and  Rotatoria. 

t  (2)  The  carapace  of  a  Crustacean. 

l6r-i-car'-i-ai,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  loricarius 
=  pertaining  to  cuirasses. j 

Jchthy.  :  Formerly  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Loricariid»,  and  now  a  genus  of  Silu- 
ridi*-,.  The  snout  is  more  or  less  elongatfd, 
with  a  sliort  barltel  at  each  corner  of  the 
month.  The  body  is  encased  in  armour.  They 
are  South  American  fresh-water  tishes.  Typical 
speries  Loricaria  cataphracta  from  Surinam 
and  Northern  Brazil. 

iSr-i-car'-x-i-dfiB,  s.  pi  [Lat.  loricari(a): 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutl".  •ida:.] 

Ichthy.  :  An  old  family  of  Fishes,  type  Lori- 
caria.    Now  generally  merged  in  Siluridie. 

I6r-i-ca'-ta,  s.pL  [Neut.  pi.  of  l/)ricatus,  pa. 
par.  of  luri'co  =  to  clothe  in  mail  ;  to  harness ; 
lorica  =  a  leather  cuirass.  So  called  from  their 
bony,  mail-like  covering.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes. 
The  same  as  Chondrostea  (q.v.). 

2.  Zoology : 

(1)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  mailed 
mammals,  like  the  Armadillo. 

(2)  A  section  of  reptiles  having  bony  plates 
developed  in  the  skin.  Itcontams  two  orders. 
Chelonia  and  Crocodilia,  or  is  by  some  limited 
to  the  Crocodilia  only. 

(3)  An  order  of  Rotifera. 

•  16r-i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  loricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
Uirico  —  to  furnish  with  a  breastplate,  to 
plaster.]    [Lorica.] 

1.  To  plate  over ;  to  cover  as  with  a  plate  or 
plates. 

'■N.itureliath7oWc*i?«rf. .  .  tliesldesof  tbetympanuin 
Id  anhiijila  with  K&T-vtw.'—Jiuy :  Unthe  Vreatiou.  ii. 

2.  lo  cover  with  a  coating  or  crust ;  to  lute. 
Idr'-'i-cate,  a.  &  s.    {LoRrcATE,  u.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Covered  or  plated  over  ;  coated  ; 
covered  with  a  double  series  of  oblique  scales, 
like  a  coat  of  mail ;  inciusted. 

"The  loricate  genei-a  |uf  Rotiferalare  Noteus.  Anu- 
iwa.  Brachioiius,  iiiid  I'terodiua."— Otww  ,-  Compur. 
Anal.  :  ) nvertebrata,  p.  'i\. 

B.  .45  s.\ihd.  :  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
Reiitilian  order  Loricala.     (Da^la.) 

lor'-i-cat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  loricate;  -ed.]  The 
same  as  Loricate  (q.v.). 

•  l6r-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  loricaiia,  from  Iwi- 
catus,  jia.  par.  o(  lorico.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  covering  anything 
with  ]>]ates  or  crusts  lor  defence;  the  state  of 
being  plated  or  incrnsted  ;  inciustition. 

2.  A  surface  covered  over  with  plates  or 
crusts.     {Evelyn  :  Sylva.) 

3.  The  ailing  of  walls  with  mortar. 


Idr-ic'-U-lus,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Mod.  Lat.  lorius 
(q.v.).]* 

Chmitk.:  Lorikeet  (q.v.). 

I6r'-i-et,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  lorius  (f);  cf. 
also  lorikeet.] 

Ornith.  (PI.)  :  The  sub-family  Platycercinffi 
(q.v.). 

I6r'-x-keet,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  lory  (q.v.),  on 
analogy  with  par rukeet  from  parrot.] 

Ornith.  :  Loriculns,  or  Trichoglosstis,  a 
genus  of  Straight-billed  Parrots.  Found  in 
India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

*  I6r'-i-mer. "  I6r'-i-ner,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lormier, 
froin^r»m=a  tliong,  a  stiap.]  A  maker  of 
harness,  bits,  bridles,  straps,  mountings  for 
harness  and  saddles,  &c.  ;  a  saddler. 


Id-ri'-nae,  I6r-i-a'-nse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
lor{ii's);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sntT.  -iiuv.] 

Oniiih.  :  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidae.  The 
bill  but  slightly  curved ;  the  margin  of  the 
upper  mandible  sinuated  ;  the  notch  obsolete  ; 
the  lower  mandible  slender,  conical,  nnuh 
longer  than  high  ;  the  g<mys  generally  straight 
{Swainsmi).  They  feed  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 
They  are  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  the 
parrot  family,  and  inhabit  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  &c. 

*l6r'-Ing.  s.  [Lore  (1),  .«.]  Teaching,  in- 
struction, counsel,  admonition. 

"Her  wisetlome  did  admire,  aud  hearkened   to  her 
loring."  Spenser:  F.  (^..  V.  vii.  42. 

l<Sr'-i-6t,  s.  [Fr.,  Frov.  auriol;  Sp.  orioh 
from  Lat.  «Hreo/»5  =  golden  ;  ai(r)(m  =  gold.] 

Ornith.  :  The  Golden  Oriole.     [Oriole.] 
lor'-lS,  5.     [Native  name.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Asiatic  slow  Lemuroids, 
family  Nycticebid;e,  ctmtaining  but  a  single 
species.  Loris,  or  .Stetwps  gracilis,  has  a  mejigie 
figiue  and  long,  lank  limbs,  wiih  no  tail. 
Colour  sooty-giay,  with  rust-red  or  tawny 
hair.    Found  in  the  South  aud  East  of  Ceylon. 

Idr'-i-US,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Inri,  the  name 
of  the  bird  in  some  East  Indian  languages.] 

Ornith.  :  Lory,  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Lorime  (q.v.).     [Lory  (l).j 

*  lorn,  *  lome,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Lose,  For- 
lorn.) Lo.st,  left,  abandoned,  forsaken,  for- 
lorn, undone. 

"Th.iiikiiig  thee 
Th»t  rather  thou  hast  cast  me  out  with  her 
Thau  left  me  lorn  uf  her  in  Pariitlise/ 

E.  B.  Browning  :  Drama  t}f  ExUe. 

•  iSr-reU,  s.    [Lorel.] 

lor'-rie,  lorry,  lair'-rie.  l<J^-rjr,  lur'- 

ry,  s.      [Cl.  Piov.  Eng.  Larry  —  to  drag.] 

1.  A  hund-c;irt  used  on  tramways,  in  Luines, 
or  at  railway  stations  for  carrying  coals,  oie, 
or  rubbish. 

2.  A  truck  or  low  carri^e  used  fur  the  con- 
veyance of  goods. 

"  Gates  fur  the  itigress  and  egreaa  of  lurriet  aud 
waguus.'*— ,t/r*.  Carpenter.  A'oith  A  South,  %-oL  i., 
ch.  XV..  p.  171, 

lor'-^-luxn,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  lorum.] 

ILORE.]' 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Acarius  to  the 
filamentous -branched  thallus  of  a  lichen. 

lor'-^  (1)  (pi.  lor'-les),  s.  [The  native 
name.] 

Ornith.  :  Eclectus,  or  Lorius,  a  genus  of 
Psittacidae  (Parrots),  tribe  Androglossin;e 
(.\mazon  Parrots).  The  si)ecies  inhabit  the 
Melanesian  proviuce. 

lor'-y  (2),  loar-i,  s.  [LouH  is  the  native 
name.] 

Or  .  ith.  :  The  South  African  name  for  the 
White-crested  Pluntiun-eater,  Corytlutix  muso- 
pliaga.     [Plantain-eater.] 

*  16r'-3^-mer,  s.    [Larmier.] 

*  los,  5.    [Loos,  s.]    Praise,  renown,  fame. 

*  lA^'-a-We,  •  lose'- a  -  ble,  a.  [Eng.  lose; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  lost ;  liable  to  be 
lost. 

*  Ids'-ange,  «.    [Lozenge.] 

*  lose,  5.     (Lose,  v.]    A  loss ;  a  giving  up. 

"It  is  the  cheerful  loie  that  duubleth  tbe  glfL" — 
}Varti  :  Sermons,  p.  T'j. 


lose  (1),  •  leese,  v.t.  it  i.  [A.S.  Iosiaii  =  to  be- 
c()me  loose,  to  escaiie  ;  leot^na  =  to  lose  (\>a.  t. 
leas,  pa.  par,  loren),  only  found  in  the  com- 
Iiound/or/<(}ifm=:  to  lose  entirely  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  liezen,  in  cmp.  verliezen  (pa.  t.  vciloor, 
pa.  par.  verloren) ;  Ger.  lieien,  in  comp.  ver- 
lieren  (pa.  t.  verlor,  pa.  par.  verloren);  Goth. 
linsan,  in  comp. /raHHfion.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cease  to  have  possession  of,  as  by 
accident ;  tc  be  rid  of  unintentionally. 

"Take  heed  you  li'eae  it  not,  siguiur." 
Ben  JoiiAon:  Eoery  Man  Out  of  hia  Butnour,  T.  1. 

2.  To  be  deprived  of. 

"Theu  rekke  I  uot,  whan  I  haue  IttBt  my  lif." 

Chaucer  .   f.  7"..  2.259     * 

3.  To  forfeit  as  a  penalty,  as  we  speak  of 
Paradise  Lost. 

4.  To  suffer  diminution  or  loss  of. 


5.  To  be  freed  from. 

"  E'eu  Superstition  loses  every  fear." 

i'ojie:  hloisa  to  AU-tard,  SIK. 

6.  To  fail  to  gain  ;  to  miss  ubtaiuiug ;  not 
to  gain  or  win  :  as.  To  lose  a  battle. 

*  7.  To  deprive,  to  dispossess. 

*  8.  To  disjdace,  to  dislodge. 

9.  To  miss;  to  wander  from;  to  be  sepa- 
rated from. 

"He  h)ith  lost  bis  fellow».'"    Shafcesp. :  Tempest.  L  2. 

*  10.  To  alienate;  to  foileit  the  favour  or 
friendship  of. 

"The  least  of  which  bauuting  a  noble  luau  toatth 
meu'a  heATtA.'—Sh<ik&ip  .    l  Hfury  /I'.,  iit.  I. 

11.  To  miss  ;  to  lail  to  enjoy  or  receive. 

"  You  buve  lott  much  good  siiort." 

Shtikrtp. :  As  i'ou  Like  It,  \.  t. 

12.  To  fail  to  employ  or  enjoy  pioperly; 
to  waste,  to  s(iuander  ;  to  use  unprulitaldy. 

"  We  shHtl  to^e  uur  time."        Shaketp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

*  13.  To  suOer  to  vanish  from  the  mind; 
to  forget. 

"  Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time.' 
iihitktfp.     As  I'ou  Like  It,  il.  7. 

14.  To  cease  or  fail  to  see  or  perceive  :  as, 
To  lose  tiie  land  at  sea. 

*  15.  To  bewilder,  to  perplex. 

"  Nur  nn  couatMiit  fuiuia  uf  prtk>er  more  likely  to 
flat  Aiid  hindt^r  the  spiniot  pr(>ci'  .oiJ  di^vutioii.  ili&a 
QuprtfiiieOiLateU  iiud  CL>uIii3«d  viiriely  lo  diatriu.'t  aud 
lo*e  it,  — /i)»(j/  Charles:  Kikon  BasUiKe. 

'*  16.  To  ruin. 

"  When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselvet." 
Shaketp.  :  \  Uenrg  /  T  .  i  J. 

B*  ReJUx. :  To  lose  one's  way ;  to  wander 
at  random  ;  to  be  bewildered. 

"  So  I,  iu  truest  of  tbem.  lose  myself." 

Shukesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  % 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  foi  feit  anything  in  contest ; 
win  ;  to  sutler  loss. 

"  The  luaiiiK  ^'itoester  shakes  the  box  iu  vain, 

Aud  bleeds,  aud  tosts  on,  iu  hoiiea  to  gHiu. ' 

Urj/Uen:  OiriU;    -   ■    '  • 

2.  To  fail  to  g;iin. 

"  He  thnt  coueteth  h1,  leieth" 
Cronycle.  vol,  i.,  ch.  lliik. 

3.  To  give  in,  to  yield  ;  to  sutler  by  com- 
parison ;  to  lall,  to  sink  :  as,  To  lose  in  people's 
estimation. 


not  to 


;  Art  (tfLoM. 

—Bemers:  Froissartt 


H  1.  To  lose  one's  temper:  To  be  put  out ;  to 
become  angry. 

2.  To  lose  one's  way :  To  wander  from  and 
not  be  able  to  hnd  one's  way. 

3.  To  lose  sight  of: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  cease  to  see. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  overlook,  to  forget;  to  pass 
over  :  as,  To  lose  sight  of  a  point  in  an  argu- 
ment. 

4.  To  be  lost  at  sea :  To  be  shipwrecked ;  *» 
be  drowned. 

*  lose  (2),  v.t.    [Los,  Loos,  5.]    To  praise 

*  lo^e'-a-ttle,  a.    [Losable.] 

*  losed,  pa.  pdT.  or  a.     [Loose,  v.] 

"  l6§'-el,  'loz-el,  "loz-ell,  s.  &  a.    [From 
the  same  rout  as  luse{l),  v. J 

A,  As  subst.  : 
drei ;  a  lazy  va^ 

"The  whiles  s 


A  worthless  fellow,  a  scoun- 
ab.uid. 
lotell  wailU'riug  by  the  way. 


B,  As   adj.  :    Worthless,   lazy  ;    good-for- 
nothing. 

"  Why  should  yyu  plain  that  lozel  swains  refuse  yon  I' 
y>.  Fletcher;  EcloyueZ. 

*  lo^'-enge»  5.    [LozENfiE.] 


f&te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit, 
•r,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute   cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se 


sire, 
.  00  = 


sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
e ;  ey  =  a.   qn  =  kw. 


losengeoiir— lotononis 
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•  iSs'-en-geour,  *  loos-en-ger,  "  los-en- 

gOUr,  ^.  |t'.  Fr.  i<-sentjter,  f'nnn  losenqr  = 
=  M.at.-rv.  tl.ci'it,  Innii  U'S,  Lat. /hu3=  ['raise; 
Sp.  li.vniJero  ;  Ital.  lusittghLtro.]  A  flatterer,  a 
deceiver,  u  oijoler. 

"  Allu  r  ye  l.inUyiige*.  muny  a  fain  fl»tour 
Is  lu  your  huiu,  Hiitl  mauy  li  lu-eug  -ur:' 

Vhaucer:  C.  T..  W.flll 

•  los'-en-ger-le, «.  ILosenoeour.]  Flattery, 

du'fit,  ccizeriitii,'. 

"  FlKlerers  1>eu  the  dri-ll's  nourlcea.  thnt  nourlsli  hlB 
clillJreii  wUh  uiilHut  I  ■ieiii/en«.'  —Cha.icer  ;  fertonei 
T-tU 

lOf'-er,  ■  lees-er,  a.  [Eng.  lose  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
iuw  who  loses,  is  ilepriv'-il  of,  or  forfeits  any 
thin;; ;  the  opi'usite  to  innner  or  gaiiv.r, 

"  >Uii  WI13  liy  I'ls  fmilt  R  ^rrwit  ^wr.  aiuI  bccinne  tic- 
jThed  nf  liigli  iiil\HiiUt([eB.  — /iarrow;  iicrmon$,  vol. 
It  I  .  ber.  37. 

loah.  inter).  (Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Lord.]  An 
i-\c1aniali>>n  of  astonistimeut,  wonder,  or  sur- 
prise.   (:>cotch.) 

lof  ins  (I),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Lose  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A^  iidjective : 

1.  SiifTeiing  los8,  forfeiture,  or  deprivation. 

2.  Causing  lo.ss  ;  nttemled  with  loss:  as,  a 
losing  ^ranie.     IHAZAno,  s.,  II. ] 

C.  Assuhsl.:  The  act  or  state  of  being  de- 
prived (if  iuiything ;  loss. 

•Ids'-ing  (2).  a.  (Losk  (2),  v.]  Flattering, 
fawniii;,',  deceitful,  cozening. 

•  l6;^-ing-ly,  rulv.  [Eng.  losing  (1);  -ly.]  In 
a  Insiiij,'  manner  ;  so  as  to  incur  loss. 

loss  (1).  '  los,  s.  [A.S.  fo«  =  destruction, 
from  ledsan  =  to  hise  (q.v.).J 

1.  Tlie  act  of  losing,  forfeiting,  or  being  de- 
priveil  nf  anything. 

"Tliey  rcMclied  tlio  Minp  unoliwrveil.  (mil  cKr'tured 
It,  will)  >ut  tlir  I'-u  of  A  Biiigle  uiAii." — Lewu:  CreU. 
Sarli,  Jionuin  U  it.  llBii}.  it.  U7. 

2.  'I'lie  state  of  losing;  or  of  being  deprived 
of  anything,  by  forfeiture  or  deprivation. 

3.  Failure  to  win  or  gain  :  as,  The  loss  of  a 
battle. 

4.  lliat  w'  Ich  Is  lost ;  that  which  one  for- 
feits or  IB  deprived  of;  that  which  one  loses 
by  'h-f'-at,  foifeituie,  or  deprivation  ;  as,  His 
losses  were  heavy. 

•o.  Hurt,  h;irni,  disjarngement. 

"  No  lost  sIihII  tuncli  her  )iy  my  toiniiany. 

Shitke$>i. :  Mriufira  f-ir  Me'uure,  lit  L 

•6.  Defeat,  ruin,  overllii'ow. 

"TlfUuga  were  brouL'lit  iite  of  your  lou." 

Sh-tk^MfA.  ■■  a  Hi^nry  17..  II.  L 

7.  Tlie  stjite  of  being  lost  or  destroyed  :  as, 
the  Uma  of  a  sliip  at  sea. 
*8.  Tuestatt'of  being  cast  off  and  discarded. 

"Ttint  fur  thy  luother'ti  saki-  nrt  tliiiMex|>osed  to  Ittt.' 
Shnktt/,.  :    Whitirri  Tale.  \\l  X 

*  9.  Failure  to  c*nji'y,  use,  or  enijiloy;  the 
state  of  not  enjoying  or  having  the  beiictlt  of. 

"  For  lot!  of  Nentor'B  ttoMfii  wurds." 

Shttkn^/i.     li-tfje  I'/  Lucrum,  1,420 

•  10.  The  state  of  being  at  fault;  the  state 
of  having  lost  the  scent  ami  traee  of  the  game. 

"  Ue  cried  ii|ioii  It  lu  the  iiiercKt  fn»%." 

Sh'il.fifj. :  Tumii'i;  <if  tlf  Shrew.     (luduct.) 

11.  Useless  appliention  ;  wnste. 

^  (1)  To  he  at  (t  loss:  To  be  embarrassed  or 
QDcertaiu  ;  to  be  puzzled. 

"Not  the  h-niit  tmiiHACtloti  of  Ncnne  And  motion  In 
mnii,  hut  i'hiliii4<<|ihi.'n>  HID  at  a  lutt  U>  uomiirvlieml."— 
Ruuth  :  Sertuiiiu. 

(2)  To  bettr  a  Ions:  To  sustain  a  loss  without 
giving  way  ;  to  make  good  a  loss. 

•  loss'  ful,  a.  [Rng.  Ims;  -/>il(l).]  Full  of  or 
causing  luss  ;  detrimental,  hurtlul. 

"  Axtfht  riint  mi^ht  lie  iouiful  or  prujudlclul  to  ui."— 
Br   /lilt     JUmat'tt.  \i.  •r.i. 

•  loss  less,  *  lOSBO  leSSG.  a.  [Fug.  loss; 
'Us^.\     Free  (loni  lo-,s. 

"Tliov  wercJiiiMiii  Ihelr  oth  to  rrtiirnr  nml  iK-romo 
tniv  pr(«<>m-r»I*iirferv!d  linrmt-lonx-  u  liuJk-.  and  /'<«»«■■ 
tn*9  of  liinomn;,  I..  \iv\mTV  —  UoUntlMd :  tkollund 
(colli,  by  Thiii).  fUi.  14:2. 

lost,  ;rt.  par.  k  a.    [LofiB  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa,  jxtr.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B*  As  ad^jrctive : 

1.  Purled  with ;  gnn<>  out  of  nnc*s  pnsHCR- 
Bi>>n  ;  missing,  stiaycd  ;  as,  a  lost  book,  a  lost 
sheep. 

^  2.  Porfeiieil,  ns  through  fiilluro  In  a  eoutcst 
or  as  a  penally. 

"  W  hit  though  th«  neU\  In  loit  t 
At)  Ii.  II. >i  /cuf.  union  :  /'.  L..  L  IM>, 


3.  Not  perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  no  longer 
visible  :  as,  land  lost  to  sight. 

4.  Not  emiiloved  or  enjoyed  properly ; 
wasted  ;  employed  wastefully  or  incftVctually  ; 
squandered. 

"  He  hiw  merit,  g<)od-niiture,  imd  InU-tn'lty.  thfttu* 
too  oft«u  lo4t  upuu  gnutl  i\icii."~-/'op« :  LvUvrt 

5.  Having  wandered  from  the  way  ;  having 
lost  one's  way ;  at  fault,  bewildered  :  as,  p. 
child  lust  in  a  wood. 

6.  Sunk,  buried  ;  deeply  engaged. 

"  And,  while  the  world  9ui,iposed  iiic  li'tf  in  care. 
The  Joys  of  niiK<'ls.  iiii)icrveiv(Hl.  I  shttrc.'' 

Cuwpcr:  Ifapp,v  .SutiCutie.    (Trftiia.) 

7.  Hardened  beyond  sensibility  or  recovery  : 
as,  lost  to  shame,  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour. 

8.  Destroyed,  ruined  :  as,  a  shi*^  lost  at  sea. 

9.  Morally  ruined,  damned. 

10.  Forgotten. 


lost-moticn,  s.  Tlie  difference  in  the 
motion  of  a  di  i\'t'r  and  a  driven  part,  owing  to 
looseness  of  tit  of  boxes,  the  connecting  por- 
tion, or  slip  of  belt. 

*  loste,  *  looste^  pa.  par.     (Looai,  v.} 

"  los-ynge,  s.    [Lozenge.] 

lot,  s.  [A.S.  hlot,  lilyt,  from  hlcotan  =  to  cast 
lots;  cogu.  with  Dut.  lot  =  a  hd,  loten  =  to 
cast  lots  ;  Icel  hlvti  =  a  purt,  a  share,  hlutr  = 
&  lot,  hljul-a  =  to  obtain  by  l<»t ;  Dan.  lod  =  & 
lot ;  Sw.  lott  =  a  lot,  lotta  =  to  cast  lots  ;  Ger. 
loos  =  a  lot,  loo  en  =  to  cast  lots ;  Goth,  hlauts 
=  alot;  Fr.  lot;  lUl.  lotto.] 
L  Ordiiiary  Language : 

1.  Fortune  or  fate  assigned  to  aiiy  one  ;  tliat 
which  hai>pens  to  any  one  without  hunmi. 
foresight  or  prevision. 

"  It  1)119  been  my  iot  to  trend 
Where  KHft-ty  luoro  tliAii  I'lt-asure  led." 

Scott :  Lard  qf  the  J»le*,  lit.  IS. 

2.  Anything,  as  a  die,  used  in  detL-rmining 
chances;  anything  by  which  one  aUnws  his 
future  conduct,  fate,  or  portion  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

"  The  large  domain  his  gT««dr  ioda  divide, 
And  eOKh  was  porLioueJ  as  the  tott  decide." 

Pu/'c:  I/omtT:  Ocij/meif  xiv.  T19. 

3.  The  chance  or  lortime  which  falls  to  any 
one  in  drawing  or  casting  lots. 

"  And  the  cimHt  of  their  for  cnme  forth  between  the 
children  uf  Judiih  itud  the  childreu  of  J\Mvuli.'—Joth. 

*  4.  A  game  of  chance. 

*  5.  A  prize  in  a  lottery. 

6.  A  distinct  or  separate  portion  or  parcel : 
as,  a  lot  of  goods,  a  lot  at  an  auction. 

7.  A  piece  or  ]>ojtion  of  ground  allottetl  to 
any  one  ;  any  separate  or  disiinct  plot  ol 
ground  :  as,  building  lots  of  ground. 

*  8.  A  proportion  or  .share  of  a  tax  or  other 
payment :  as.  To  pay  scot  and  lot.     [Scot,  s.] 

y.  A  considerable  quantity  ;  a  large  amount 
(otten  in  the  i)lural)  :  as.  He  has  lot!*  of  buuks. 

II.  Min.  :  A  certain  portion  or  projiortion 
of  the  ore  reserved  for  tlie  lord  of  the  mine  fur 
his  protection  of  the  miners'  privileges. 

^  (1)  To  cast  lots  :  To  determine  an  event,  or 
settle  the  shares,  portions,  or  fcntunes  of  per- 
sons, by  the  tlirow  of  a  die  or  other  Blmilar 
contrivance. 

(2)  To  ai^t  in  one's  lot  with :  To  share  th« 
fortunes  of;  to  coiuiect  one's  fortunes  with. 

(;i)  To  draw  lots  :  To  determine  an  event,  or 
settle  the  shares,  jiortions.  or  fortunes  of  per- 
sons, by  ilrawing  a  stmw  or  similar  aiticle 
hum  a  number. 

lot.  v.t.     [Lot,  ».] 

"  1.  To  allot,  to  assign,  to  apportion. 

"  Mllf.ird.  which  thin  Ixlo  hor  Kr<nt4-.^t  |h>i  t  d.>th  imll. 
Ucfure  yuur  ciiuaI  Iluoda  Is  /&'  ed  t>i  yunv  fi\l)." 

Drayton  :  r»li/-<flbi"n.  t.  K. 

2.  To  divide  into  lots;  to  nrrange  in  Iota; 
to  eatJilogue  :  iis.  To  lot  goods  for  a  sale. 
"  3.  To  give  a  lot  or  fortune  to  ;  to  endow. 

"Suin(>  Beitke.  nml  more  csLito,  kind  Ituaveo 
To  thia  sti-lt  li-(ttU  I'txr  Unanivn,.  ' 

/•rti.r  ■   The  little. 

*  lot-tellor,  8.     A  witch  ;  a  fortune-teller. 

"WUcIh-ii.  In  lorctlinp  iinmrd  lol-lettert;  now  com- 
monly cftllpd  Borc.TtT*  ■-.»'iif.i/'<j7u«  tff  £tti/lUh  Printed 
Uuoki,  lbu&.     /ly  Attdrew  MautitM, 

lot- tree. «. 

I)'>t.  :  I'l/ruit  Aria. 
ld'-ta»  «.     [Lnt.  lotna  =  neat.    (JIfc  Nicnll.)1 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Qadidtc.     The  chin  has 


one  barbel,  the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  thm 
lower;  the  lateral  line  is  indistinct;  th« 
ventral  tins  iu  front  of  the  pectorals  and  wido 
apart.  Lota  tmOiaris  is  the  Burbot  (q.v.X 
L.  molva,  the  Ling  (q.v.). 

lo'-tal-ite,  s.    fNaiued  after  lotaZo,  Fiulaad ; 

sutt'.  •it€iMin.)r\ 
Min. ;  The  same  as  Hedenbeouite  (q.v.^ 

lotC  (I),  s.    [Lotus.] 

lotc-busli,  s. 

Hot. :  [LoTE-iUEf:,  IJ, 

lote-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Zizfiphvs  lotus,  the  fruit  of  which  may 
have  l>een  that  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
ancient  Lotophagi.  Claims  have  been  made 
also  in  favour  uf  Cellis  auslralis,  though  it  is 
now  believed  thai  Nilraria  trld^ntata  was  the 
genuine  species.  Palmer,  evidently  referring 
to  this  species,  says,  that  its  truit  which  is 
called  Nebuk,  is  a  small  round  beixy,  in  taste 
something  like  the  jargonelle  pear,  and  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  liedawin.  It  growa 
freely  iu  the  Siuailic  peninsula. 

2.  Diospyros  lotus. 

lote  (2),  s.  [Fr.  lote,  lolte,  from  Mod.  Lat.  lota.] 
A  lisli  ;  the  eel-pout. 

16'-te-SB,  e.  pi.     [Lat.  lot  (us);   fera.  pi.  adj. 
sutl".  -etc.] 
hot. :  A  tribe  of  Papilionacea*. 

Siih-trlbet:  Ll|>ftrle»,  Oeiiiat<«.  Trifoliew,  Indlg*. 
crcie,    Paumllcu;,  (iulegese,  Broii|{ul&rtea;,  and  .\ktii^ 

'  lote  -by,  •  liid  -by.  »■  [Etym.  doubtfuLl 
A  bed-lcllow  ;  a  concubine. 

16th,  a.     [Loath.] 

1.  Unwilling,  averse,  reluctant,  disinclined. 

"  He  bade  a  loth  fHrewell." 

Mcatt  :  Undymion.  U.  <3t. 

*  2.  Loathsome,  disagreeable,  odious,  un- 
pleasant. 

lo-tha'-ri-O,  s.  [From  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chuiacters  in  Uowir's  Fair  Penittut.]  A  liber- 
tine ;  a  gay  deceiver  ;  a  seducer  uf  women. 

•  loth' -ful.  a.  [Eng.  loth;  -/u/(O.J  Loath- 
some. 

*  16th'-l^,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  hth ;  -iy.J 

A,  As  udj. :  Loathsome. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  reluctance;  reluctantlj, 
unwillingly,     {^cvlt :  Don  Kmifrick,  v.) 

lo'-tlon,  5.   [Lat.  lotio  =  a  washing,  from  lotu$, 
pa.  pur.  of  lavo  =  tAi  wash;  Fr.  lotion;  Sp. 
lociun.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  of  washing  ;  espec,  a  washing  of 
the  skin  with  some  preparation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  or  keeping  it  fair. 

"  ThiH  iirovisluii  la  not  fuinid  In  lUh,— the  element  in 
which  thvy  llvt.-BU|>i'l>'hii;nciJiuiUuit/o/itfii  totheoya,* 
—J'aliy:  .Vufurut  Jtuiol..  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  i<rcpnration  or  cosmetic  applied  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face  or  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  or  keeping  tlie  skin 
fair. 

II.  Phar.  :  A  liquid,  generally  pure  watw. 
holding  in  sohitiun  a  mctlitMnul  agent,  ana 
which  is  applied  to  some  part  ol  the  body,  to 
wash  a  part  morbidly  attccted  with  the  view 
of  cleansing  it,  relieving  l<ain,  stimulating 
cutaneous  action,  &c.  There  arc  many  kinds 
of  lotion  employed.  They  Uike  their  names 
cither  from  their  ihicf  constituent,  or  from 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used:  as,  iodino 
lotion,  anodyne  lotion. 

If  Soinetimes  the  term  lotion  is  restricted 
to  a  li«iuid  applied  to  the  race,  one  used  on  the 
body  being  culled  an  embrocation  (q.v.). 

16' -to  (1),  s.  (Iliiid.)  A  polisheil  hnias  put  used 
fur  cooking,  drinking,  and  drawing  water. 

l6t-6{2),  s.    (Lorro.J 

lo-to  n6  nid-fioe,  «.  ;i^  [Mod.  Lnt,  toto- 
nonii,  genii.  lotononid{is) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj. 
all  If.  'ea;\ 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lotcs,  sub-trlbc  Goniste*. 

16  tdno  niB,  >.  \\j\t.  lot(\ts\  and  ononi*  = 
th<-  t-iill  rest-liarrow,  Unonin  untiijuorunuX 

Hot.  ;  Tlie  typical  genus  uf  tliu  family 
Lotoiionidcffi  (q.v.). 


hSii,  h6^x  p^t,  16^1;  cat.  9011.  chorus,  chin,  bonph  ;  go,  £om;thlii.  this;  sin.  a«;  expoot,  Xonophon.  exist,     ph  =  C 
-olau.  -tlfin  =  Bho-n.   -tlon.  -bIou  -  shun ;  -fion.  -^lon  -  zhun«    -clous,  •-tlous,  -sious  —  shus.    ~blo.  -die.  &.<-.  -  b^l.  d^ 
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lotophagi— lounderer 


lO-tdph'-a-gi.s.  ^2.  [Gr.  =  loUis-eaters,  from 
XwTos  {lotos)  =  the  lotus,  and  (/>ay«I»'  (phagein) 
=  to  eat.] 

Gr.  Myth. :  The  name  given  to  a  people  who 
ate  of  tlie  Iruit  of  the  lotus  tree,  tlie  eOect  of 
which  was  to  make  them  forget  their  friends 
and  homes,  nnd  to  lose  all  desire  of  leturning 
to  their  native  land,  their  only  wish  being  to 
live  in  Lotus-land. 

"  The  trees  .irouiul  tbetn  rII  their  food  produce  ; 
Ixitus,  tlie  ij.iiiie  ;  divine,  nectareous  jaice  I 
(Thence  c;il!eU  Lotopha'jt)." 

J'ope  :  Homer ;  Odyuej/  ix.  107. 

•ld'-tos»s.     [Lotus.] 

lot'-ter-jr,  s.     [Eng.  lot;  -ery;  Ft,  loterie.] 

1.  Tlie  allotment  or  disposition  of  prizes  by 
chance  or  lot ;  the  drawing  of  lots.  Lotteries 
are  carried  out  by  means  of  a  number  of 
tickets  drawn  at  the  same  lime,  some  of 
wliicli  entitle  their  owners  to  prizes,  while  the 
rest  are  blanks.  They  were  formerly  very 
conmicm,  being  resorted  to  both  by  goverijmenta 
and  by  individuids.  Few  countries  u<iw  pt-rniit 
them.  The  Louisiana  Lottery  wtis  i)n)Ug;ht  lo 
an  end  by  the  closing  uf  the  United  iStutes 
mails  agaiufit  it. 

"  On  the  eecurity  of  this  fund  a  million  was  to  be 
rsiseil  Ijy  a  /oUcrff,  but  by  ik  Iwtttry  which  hiwl 
scarcely  auytliiui:  but  the  name  iu  cummou  xvith  tiie 
lotteries  of  a  later  period." — Alacautai/ :  HisC.  Eti'j., 
Ch.  XX. 

2.  A  chance,  a  mere  hazard :  as.  It  is  all  a 
lottery. 

*3.  The  prize,  lot,  or  portion  wliich  falls  to 
one's  share. 

"  The  lottery  of  my  destiny 
B&ta  me  the  rii^ht  of  voluntary  choosing"." 

ahakesp. :  Mcrdiant  t/  Venii:e,  il.  1. 

l5f -to,  l6t'-6,s.  (Ital.  lotto  =  alot,  a  lottery  ; 
Ft.  loto.]  A  game  of  chance,  played  in  .some 
cases  with  a  series  of  b;ills  or  knobs,  num- 
bered from  1  to  90,  witli  a  set  of  cards  or 
counters  having  corresponding  niinibers. 
The  balls  are  jmt  into  a  revolving  urn,  and 
a  certain  number  allowed  to  drop  out, 
one  by  one.  The  player  who  holds  a  catd 
containing  a  column  ot  figures,  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  of  each  of  the  balls  succes- 
sively dropped,  gains  the  stakes  deposited  at 
the  commencement  of  the  game.  Itis  usually 
played  as  a  child's  game,  with  counters  on  a 
figured  board,  but  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  it,  called  keno,  is  jdayed  for  considerable 
stakes  in  America.    (Annnruhde.) 

16'~tur,  5.  [Native  name.]  (See  the  compound.) 

lotur-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Symplocos  racemosa,  a  tree 
■belonging  to  the  natural  order  Styracaceae,  and 
found  growing  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropiial 
regions  of  both  liemispheres.  It  h;is  a  bitter 
aromatic  taste,  and  is  used  in  India  as  a  dye- 
ing material. 

lo-tiir'-i-dinet  «.  CEng.,  &c,  lotur;  Lat. 
td(€m)=tbe  same, and  Eng.  sulf.  -iiie  {Chsm.).} 
Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  extracted,  together 
with  luturine,  from  lotur  bark  by  means  of 
hot  alcohol,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
its  solubility  in  potassium  thiocyanate.  It  is 
anamorjihous  body  yielding  amorplious  salts. 
It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  forming  yellow  fluoresceut  solu- 
tions. 

Id'-tU-nne,  «.  [^ng-,  &c.  lotur  (bark);  -ine 
(aie'm.).~\ 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  Siiiiiplocos  Tocemosa  by  means  of  hot 
alcohol,  itcrystallizesiu  efflorescent  crystals, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  etbtT,  chloroform,  and 
acetone  ;  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia,  caustic 
Boda,  and  potassium  thiocyanate.  It  melts  at 
234°,  and  sublimes,  forming  colourless  prisms. 
Its  solution  in  dilute  acids  exhibits  a  fluor- 
escence brighter  than  that  of  quinine  sul- 
phate. Loturine  forais  well- crystallized  salts. 
The  liydrochloride,  which  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  forms  double  salts  with  the 
chlorides  of  platinum,  gold,  and  mercury. 
The  hydriodide  forms  a  double  salt  with  the 
iodide  of  mercury.  The  tannate  is  an  amor- 
phous powder.     [Lotur-bark.] 

lo'-tiis,    lo'-tos,    s.     [Lat.    lotiis,    lotos;    Gr. 

Autos  (lotos)  =■  (1)  the  Egyptian  water-lily, 
iieluin'biv.Tn,  speciosii  m ;  ('J)  the  lotus-tree,  2isy- 
phvs  lotus,  &c.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £Myth. :  Nebimbiumspeciosutn, 
a  Water-lily  reprfsented  on  the  Egyptian 
monumf^nts  and  on  those  of  India.  It  is  the 
Egyptian  bean  of  Pythagoras.    [Nelumbium.] 


2.  Bot.:  Bird'8-foot  Trefoil.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe  Lotere 
(q.v.).  The  calyx  is  tive-toothed,  the  teeth 
nearly  equal,  the  keel  ascending  mucli  acu- 
minate, the  legume  cylindrical,  somewhat 
spongy  within,  and  imperfectly  many  ceiled. 
Fifty  species  are  known.  Three  are  Britisli, 
Lotus  corniculutus,  L.  majOT^  and  L.  angustis- 
simus.     [Bird's-J'oot  Trefoil.] 

"  Eating  the  lotos  day  by  day." 

Temtymn:  Lotos-FaXert,  10&. 

3.  Arch. :  An  ornament  frequently  seen  on 

the     capitals      of     Egyptian         

columns.  It  resembles  the 
present  white  lily  of  Egypt, 
or  yet  more  closely  Ndtim^ 
biuTu  speciosum,  now  extinct. 

^  The  European  Lotus  is 
Diospyros  lotus,  and  the  Indian 
Lotus     Kympkcca     pubesccns. 

[NVMPH^A.] 

lotus-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Byrsonima  coriacea. 

lotns-eater,  lotos-eat- 
er, s.     One  of  tlie  Lotophagi  lotus. 
(q.v,).     Hence,  one  who  gives 
himself  up  to  pleasure -seeking  and  ease. 

"The mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotoi-e<iters crtoc." 
Teimyson  :  Lotos-Eaters,  27, 

lotus-land,  lotos-land,  s.  The  country 
of  the  Lotophagi  (q.v,).  {2'ennyson:  Lotos- 
eaters,  154.) 

lotus-tree,  s.    [Lotc-tree.] 

loud,  *loude,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  Klud;  cogn. 
witli  Dut.  luid;  O.  H.  Ger.  hliU  ;  Ger.  lout  = 
loud;  Lat.  {i7L)clutus;  Gr.  icAvtos  {klutos)  = 
renowned.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Strong  or  powerful  in  soTind;  noisy; 
striking  the  ear  with  great  force. 

"  I  have  observed  that  the  loudeit  huzz&a  given  to  a 

rreat  luau  in  a  triumph,  iirocecd  uut  fruiii  hia  friouds, 
ut  the  nibble." — Pope:  Jiomer ;  OUnuej/-    (I'osLf 

2.  Giving  out  or  causing  great  noise  ;  emit- 
ting a  strong  or  powerful  sound. 

II.  FiguTatively : 

*  1.  Boisterous,  stormy,  rough. 

"  M:Ute  your  best  haste  ;  and  go  not 
Too  far  1'  the  luud ;  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather." 
Shakc4p.  :   Winter's  Tale.  IIL  8. 

*2.  Making  use  of  high,  vehement,  or 
positive  words ;  clamorous,  noisy. 

"  If  lawyer,  lot  d  whatever  cause  he  plead. 
But  proudest  of  the  worst,  if  th.it  succeed." 
Coioper :  Hope,  201. 

*  3.  Ostentations,  pompous,  pretentious, 
boastful. 

4.  Flashy,  showy.  (Applied  to  dress  or  man- 
ners.)   {Slang.) 

"  la  a  much  louder  ntyle  than  la  freely  patronised  on 
this  side  of  the  chaimcL"— CuW^'e;  Lifk  af  ^iterluig. 
pt.  1.,  ch.  iL 

*5.  Urgent,  pressing,  crying. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  loud  manner,  loudly; 
with  great  noise,  voice,  or  sound, 

"While,  bathed  iu  eweat.  from  fire  to  fire  he  ftew  ; 
And,  puffing  louit.  the  roaring  liellows  Idew ." 

I'opi  :  H'/nier .-  Hind  xvliL  <3&. 

*  loud-lunged,  a.  Having  strong  lungs, 
go  as  to  be  able  to  speak  loudly  ;  uttered  with 
a  loud  voice.     {Tennyson :  Hea  Dreams,  244.) 

*  loud-mouthed,  a.  Talking  big ;  boast- 
ful, braggart. 

"They,  too,  like  ourselvea,  are  apt  to  contema  niid 
disbelieve  lu  the  threats  of  loud-mouthed  bniggarta 
like  the  mei(  with  wboni  we  are  dealing.' — Daily  Tele- 
graph. Feb  2,  1885. 

loud-voiced,  a.     Having  a  loud  voice. 

"Suns,  muoiis,  and  earths,  niion  their  loud-voiced 
Siutfing  lu  thunder  round  me."  [spheres, 

Byron  :  Cain,  iii.  l, 

if  Obvious  compounds  :  loud  -acclaiming, 
lovd-echoing,  loud  -exulting,  loud-  laughing, 
loud-resounding,  &c. 

*  loud'-fdl,  a.  [Eng.  Zoud;  -/uZ(0.1  Loud,  noisy, 

Idud'-ly,  odv.     [En^.lovd;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  loud  manner  or  voice,  noisily, 
clamorously,  with  great  noise. 

2.  Vehemently,  clamorously. 

"To  the  royal  office,  and  the  royal  perBon.  they 
loudlii  and  sincerely  professed  the  strongest  attach 
mmV'—Mucaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  ii. 

3.  Showily,  flashily  :  as.  To  be  loudly  dressed . 
(Slang.) 

loud'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  loud;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie   quality  or  state  of  being  loud,  or 


cau>iing  great  noise  or  sound ;  noisiness:  aa, 
The  Luxulneas  of  a  clap  of  thunder. 

2.  Clamorousness,  clamour,  vehemence,  up- 
roar. 

"  The  prayers  tnok  their  ^rice  and  Btreugth. 
Not  trow  the  loudtiessuov  the  leii)^tli," 

Vuihaw  :  E,  itapli  on  S/i.  Athlon. 

3,  Ostentation,  showiuess,  flashiness,  pomp- 
ousnesB.     {Slang. ) 

lough,  loch  (jjh,  ch  guttural),  s.  [Ir.  loch.\ 
[Loch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  loch,  a  lake. 

2.  Mining:  A  natural  opening  in  the  mins 
lined  with  bunches  and  knobs  of  ore. 

lough-diver,  s. 

Orniih. :  Mergus  aWellus,  the  Smew. 

*  lough,  jTet.  o/v.    [Lough,  v.] 

lou'-is  d'or  (s  silent),  s.  [Ft.  =  a  Ionia  of 
puM.J  A  French  gold  coin,  iRsned  first  by 
Louis  XIII.,  ill  1640,  and  discontinued  in  1705. 
Its  value  varieil  at  difierent  times  from  lOs.  7d. 
to  ISs.  9id.  sterling. 

lou'-is-ite,  -^  [Named  by  Honeymann  after 
H.  Luuis,  who  analysed  it ;  surt.  -iteiMin.).] 
Min. :  A  mineial  of  a  leek-green  colour, 
trans] larent,  glassy  ;  streak,  wiiite  ;  fracture, 
splintery.  Hardness,  O'l  ;  sp.  gr.  ■Z'il. 
Compos!  ;  silica,  Ua*74  ;  aluiuinii,  O'oT ;  prot- 
oxide of  iiou,  1'2j  ;  lime,  I7JT  ;  niagnesia, 
0-3S  ;  potash,  3-38  ;  soda,  UOS  ;  water,  12-%. 

Louis  Quatorze  (as  Ld -e   ka-torz),  «. 

[Fr.  -  Luuis  XiV.J  The  nanit-  gneii  to  a 
meretricious  style  of  architecture  aiul  internal 
decoration  which  prevailed  in  France  iii  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  marked  by  a  de- 
terioration of  taste,  the  natiu"al  laws  ol  archi- 
tecture being  more  and  more  neglected,  and 
replaced  by  certain  cunveiiticuial  lules  for  the 
appliL-ation  of  the  Roman  columnar  orders. 
The  principal  architect  ot  this  style  was  Jules 
Haiduuiu  Mans;ird,  by  wiioni  weie  built  tlie 
palaces  of  Vei-sailles  (l(i47-1708),  iMaily,  the 
OrandeWaisoii,  and  also  the  Invalidesat  Paris. 
The  windows  are  larger,  the  rooms  more  lofty, 
tlian  in  the  preceding  period,  and  in  evt-ry- 
thaig  there  was  a  striving  alter  pomp  and 
suiiiptuousiiess.  In  internal  decoiations 
miiTors  were  freely  introducei.1,  and  may  be 
sjiid  to  become  a  distinctive  leatuie  ot  in- 
teriors. Gilt  stucco-work  was  lar^^ely  used, 
the  scroll  and  shell  patterns  being  tiie  charac- 
teristic leatures  ot  ornamental  decoration, 
the  jianels  being  formed  Viy  cliains  of  scrolls, 
concave  and  convex  alternately,  but  symmetry 
of  arrangement  was  largely  neglected. 

Louis  Ouinze  (as  Lo  -e  kanz),  s.  [Fr.  = 
Louis  X\.)  The  name  someiimus  given  to 
the  style  of  aichitecture  and  internal  urua- 
mcntation  prevailing  in  Trance  during  the 
reign  uf  Louis  XV.  It  is  often  known  under 
the  designation  Uococo  (q.v.).  InteniU  ar- 
rangeinent  and  decoration  aie  the  main  cliarac- 
tencticjs  of  the  style  ot  this  peiiod,  and  in 
this  direction  the  best  results  were  doubtless 
obtained.  Large  and  lofty  rooms,  as  well  as 
scope  for  display,  were  indispeusalde  ;  ci  usd- 
quently  this  style  ot  embellishment  was  most 
happily  carried  out  in  state  apartiiieuts.  espe- 
cially in  princely  castles  and  palaces,  aud  the 
mansions  of  the  aristocracy.  There  was  the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  aicldtec- 
tui-al  fonns,  to  the  disregard  uf  all  laws,  and 
free  scope  was  given  to  the  must  fantastic 
combiuationa.  Curved  lines  superseued  all 
straight  lines  both  in  gmund  plans  and  in 
designs,  whilst  the  most  ordinary  and  charac- 
teristic embellishments  were  volutes,  shcU- 
fish  and  scrolls,  groups  of  Iniit,  gaiiauds  of 
flowers,  hangings,  &c. 

tuM,  lound,  a.    [Icel.  logn;  Sw.  lugn.]  Calm, 

low  and  sheltered,  still,  tranquil.     (Scutch.) 
"  And  a'  was  lounU  aud  quiet  till  his  head  was  UJd 
In  the  ground."— i'fut* .  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

loun,  s.    [Loon.] 

l6un'-der,  v.t.  [Cf.  IceL  Wounn  =  the  but- 
tocks.]   To  beat  severely,  to  flog.    {Scotch.) 

loun'-der,  s.  [Lounder,  v.]  a  severe,  stun- 
ning blow.    (Scotch.) 

"  And  gien  him  a  loundfr  wi'  my  pike-staff,  "—Swei.- 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

* l6un'-der-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  Am 
idler,  a  vayaliund. 

"  Lousei)ger:i  ;iiid  lounderer*  are  wrongfully  made.' 
—Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  130. 


loUn, 


J&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  ^  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(LouNDKR,  v.]    A  severe 


lo^  dcr  ihg.  .^ 

l)e;itiM-  or  tl.i^jjiiig. 

lounge,  v.i.  (A  coiTupt.  of  Mid.  Eng.  lungis 
=  a  drowsy  or  dreamy  fellow  (Kersen):  fiom 
O.PV.  lonyis  =  BL  diuwsy,  awkward  fellow; 
from  Lat.  longus  =  long.] 

1.  To  Idle  about,  to  loll  or  dawdle,  to  move 
lazily. 

•■  You  who  linve  ^ounpcf/ about  to  BO  good  purpoM."— 
lounger.  No.  viiL 

2.  To  loll  or  mcHne  lazily  :  as.  To  lounge  on 
a  sofa. 

lounge  (1),  s,    (Lounge,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  lounging,  strolling,  or  Idling 
about. 

2.  The  act  of  lolling  or  reclining  lazily. 

3.  A  place  where  idlers  or  loungers  resort. 

"  Wliose  8!:op  Berved  as  a  f&sbionable  tounge.''^Miu 
Sdgvuarth  .  AiinerLa,  p. 'JT8. 

4.  A  couch  or  sofa  with  a  back  anil  one  end. 

"  Clayton  threw  himself  od  a  loui\gt  by  tho  open 
door"— J/ri.  Ileecher  Sfoaa  :  Dred.  cb.  xU. 

lotlnge  (2),  ».    [LuNOE.] 

loun  -ger,  s.  [Eng.  tounge,  v. ;  -er.l  One  who 
lounges  or  idle:*  about ;  an  Idler,  a  lazy  fellow. 

"They  nuHirnlly  became  beggars  aud  lounfferg."— 
Macuulaj/ :  Sat.  Kng.,  cii.  xiv. 

l^^ng-ing,  a.     [Lounge,  v.] 
L   Idlinij  or  dawtlling  about. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  loun- 
ger. 

"[He] threw  hlmseUouaBofa  iu  the /okhj/i'mj manner 
of  a  iiuin  i>erfectly  at  home."  —  Irviwj  :  Goldsmith, 
rh.  XXX. 

loup,  V.i.    [Leap,  Lope,  b.J 

1.  To  leap. 

"Bat  lt*s  Just  the  lainl's  commaod.  and  the  loon 
iDaun  loup.'— Scott :  Hob  /ioi/.  ch.  xxvl. 

2.  To  give  way.  to  break.    (Suid  of  frost.) 

lonp-ttae~dyke«  a.  Giddy,  unsettled, 
runaway.     {6cotcA.) 

Idup-ga-rou',  s.  [Fr.,  a  pleonastic  form,  in 
wlijcii  the  hint  element  is  repeatiM  in  the 
second;  loup~&  wtdf,  and  garou,  from  Ltiw 
Lat.  gernij'hus  =  &  werewolf.  {Littri.y\  A 
werewolf,  a  lycanthropo.  {Tytor:  Prim.  CulL^ 
i.  315.) 

Itfiip'-JPg.  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Loup,  v.] 

loaping-111,  s.  A  disease  among  sheep, 
cau.siii^  them  to  sprin;,'  up  and  down  wliea 
moving  forward  ;  the  leapiug-evil.    (Scotch.) 

lonping~on  stane,  s.  A  stepping-sUme, 
orafti^'ht  ot  sione  steps  to  assist  ouo  in  getting 
on  hursebai'k  ;  a  horse-block. 

lour.  v.i.    [Lower  (2),  v.] 

•  lour'-danc.  *  lour -den,  s.    [Li-'rdawk.] 

loure,  louvre,  s.    (Fr.i 

Miis.  :  A  <laiice  luiai'ted  to  an  air  called 
"  L'uimnble  vainqueur,"  saiil  to  have  been  a 
favourite  of  Louis  XIV.  Some  autlmrs,  how- 
ever, consider  it  to  have  been  a  kiinl  of  jig,  or  a 
waltz.  The  name  is,  perhajis,  derived  from  the 
word  Umrtr,  to  bind  notes  together,  to  slide. 

loU8e»  s.    [A.b.  IvJ.] 

1.  (h-d.  Lang.  <CZool. :  The  genua  Pediculns. 
Tlie  sexes  of  liee  are  distinct.  The  female  is 
oviparous,  producing  e^gs,  popularly  called 
Dits.  The  young  are  hatched  in  live  or  six 
days,  and  in  eighteen  yic.sc  are  capable  of 
reproduction.  Tliree  siifties  are  para.sitic  in 
certain  circumstanees  on  man.  Tlic  13ody  or 
Clothea  Loime,  reUiculus  corporis  or  veslimen- 
torum ;  tlie  I  lead  or  Common  Louse,  L. 
capitis;  and  the  Pubic  or  Crab  Louse,  P. 
pubis.  The  ftrst  sjiecies  lives  in  tlie  folds  of 
the  clothing  iu  some  elderly  and  uncleanly 
people.  It  has  the  alKlomen  three  times  as 
uroad  as  the  th{irax.  It  is  the  inm-ct  wlii(h 
produces  tlie  disease  ealled  Phthirinsis  (q.v.), 
unless  the  aj^ent  in  this  case  be  a  fourth 
■pecies  1'.  Inbeacfutium. 

2.  Script.  :  The  third  plague  of  Egypt  was  an 
Immense  multiidirjition  of  Ileb.  C33  (kinnim), 
0*33  (kinnim),  cp  (kinmm).  In  the  A.V 
rendered  "lice."  fExod.  vlil.  lfi-18;  Ps.  cv. 
81.)  What  insect  Ih  intended  has  been  mxuh 
debated,  some  pronouncing  for  the  louse, 
otheiA  for  the  gnat. 

^  Hinl  Lice  constitute  the  order  Malloplmgf). 
Ftnnt  Lice  is  t))e  ordinary  Eiiglinh  n.imi>  for 
Aphides. 


louse-bur,  s. 

Bot.  :  Xantkium  strumarium. 

loilse'-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  lou^.  and  berry.] 
(See  the  conipound.) 

louseberry-tree.  s. 

Lot. :  A  name  for  F.uonymus  europceus. 

lo^e'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  louse,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Pedicularis  (q.v.).  Tho 
Marsh  Lousewort  is  Pedicularis  palustris ;  the 
Pasture  Lousewoil  P.  syiinitica.  Both  these 
species  are  British. 

•  loiise,  v.(.  (LousE,  s.]  To  clean  or  clear  from 
lice. 

"  Toniataiul  Unts'd  biin  nU  the  sunBbtD(>  day." 

Swift :  A  PiUtorat  Diulogw. 

lou§'-i-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  ioM.^2/ ;  -ly.]  In  a  lousy 
nmnner;  meanly,  paltrily,  scurvily. 

l^s'-i-ness,  5.  [Eng.  lousy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lousy  or  abounding 
with  lice. 

"Trees  (especially  fruit-lwarera)  ar«  Uifested  with 
the  uitaates— to  thia  commonly  succeeds  lowainew," — 
£rei!fn:  Sylva,  II.  vii.  6. 

lo^f'-y.  *1^^9'-ie,  a.     [Eng.  Io7w(e);  -i/.] 

1.  Over-run  with  lice  ;  aboundiug  or  in- 
fested with  lice. 

"  Sweetbriar  and  gooseberry  are  only  lousy  in  dry 
times  or  very  hot  places."— iforfimCT".-  ffutbuudrj/. 

2.  Extremely  low,  mean,  or  contemptible. 

"  I  pray  you  now,  '^membrance  to-morrow  on  the 
louii/  Knsive.  mine  Lost."— iSftaAwp.  /  Merry  WivM  of 
Windjixir.  ill  3. 

loi^t.  •l<5\^t,  s.  [Loi'T,  v.]  An  awkward 
fellow,  a  clown,  a  bumiikin. 

"  This  laut,  OS  hi-  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odda 
Is,  Uiut  we  scarce  are  uicii.  aiid  yuu  aro  Kods." 

Sliakrt/j. :  CynibeCine,  v.  X 

loiit,  *l6^n,  "lowte,  v.i. Sit.     [A.S.  lutan 
=  to  stoop ;  cogii.  with  Icel.  lata  —  to  bow 
down;    ?Ktr  =  bent,  stooping;   8w.  iu(a  =  to 
lean  ;  Dan.  lude—  to  stoop.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  bow,  to  stoop. 

"  True  Thomas,  he  pulled  offbia  cap. 
Aud  touted  low  down  to  lii.i  knee. ' 

Scott :  Thomat  the  Jihytrter,  i. 

"  B.  Trati3. :  To  treat  as  a  lout ;  to  make  a 
fool  of. 

"  I  am  towted  by  a  traitor  villain, 
Aud  cauuot  help  thi-  iioblo  clievalier." 

Shakegp.  :  I  Henry  VJ.,  Iv.  S. 

lout'-ish,  "  l6wt'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  loiit;-ish.] 
Liiie  a  lout ;  clownish,  awkward,  rude. 

"This  loufuh  clowo  Is  such  that  you  never  aaw  to 
Ill-favoured  a  viaar."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

I6ut'-ish-l3?^,  adv.  [Eng.  loutish;  -ly.]  In  a 
loutish,  awkward,  or  clowuish  manner ;  like 
a  lout. 

lout'-ista-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  loutish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  loutish;  clownisli- 
ness,  awkwanlness,  rudeness. 

louvre,  •  loo'-ver,  "  lov-er,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

luuvert,  for  I'ouvert  =  the  ojieu  (space),  from 
le  (art.)  =  the,  and  ouvert,  pa.  par.  of  ouvrir  = 
to  open.] 
Architecture : 

1.  A  tuiret  on  a  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke 
or  steam  ;  a  lantern. 

2.  Sloping  boards  overlapping  each  other, 
with  a  space  between  for  ventilation  ;  also 
called  I u tier- boarding,  louvre  or  luflor  window 
or  work. 

'■  They  wcro  ioon  after  found  dead  In  tho  dove-cote, 
faiiilrtlivd  for  want  of  food,  aud  unable  to  Qy  up  pur- 
pciuliuulnrly.  and 
Bu  uut  at  the  lover,' 
—  f^'tUlcr  :  U'or  - 
thi't  :  .Vorthamp- 
tonthire. 

louvre  - 

boards,  luf- 
fcr  boards. 
1  o  V  o  r  - 
boards.  >-■  pi. 

Arch. :  Sloping 
boarilH  or  bars 
phici'd  acn»8S  a 
window  to  ex- 
clude rain,  while 
ad  mi  IX  i  ng  the 
passage  of 
sound  ;  louvrcH. 

louvre  - 
window,  «. 

Arrh.  :  A  win- 
dow in  a  church  tower  or  belfry,  psrtlally 
closfd  by  louvre-bonrdH  (q.v.). 


LUU\  UK-WINDOW. 


lov'-a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  hnie);  -abU.]  Worthj 
or  d'eserviog  of  being  loved  ;  amiable. 

"  Aud  whicbe  boeu  liool  aud  »uoth  aud  chnst  A  rlsbt- 
wys,  and  lorable  tu  yhe.'"—  Wyclijfe  :  Laoda^uU,  p.  lOO 

lov -age.  love -age  (age  as  ig),  'love- 
acb.  •  liv-isb,  «.  [By  corrup.  Irom  O.  Fr. 
Uveshe  (Fr.  liveche),  liuvesche,  lut^sche,  from 
I.rfit.  levisticum.  altered  from  ligustLcnm  (q.v.) 
—  a  plant  indigenous  to  Liguria,  a  country  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  J.igusticus  —  pertaining  to  Li- 
guria ;  Port,  kvistico;  Ital.  levistico,  Ublsl'iw.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  aromatic  drink  prepared 
from  the  plant. 

XL  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Ligusticum  (q.v.)-  Scottish 
lovage  is  Li^justicuJK  scoticum. 

2.  Achillea  ligustica. 

love.  *lov-i-en,  'luv-l-en,  •  lov-en 

V.I.  &.  i.  [A.S.  ItiJiguH,  lujiaii,  fioin  hi/ii  = 
love  (q.v.);  O.  U.  Ger.  iiabun,  liuiMin ;  Ger. 
lieben ;  Dut.  licven.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  regard  with  strong  feelings  of  affec- 
tion, combined  with  gratitude;  to  feel  devo- 
tion towards. 

"Thou  Shalt  tone  the  Lonl  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  aud  wtlh  aU  thy  voul,  laid  with  all  thy  mind.' 
—.yatthffwxxii.  37. 

2.  To  regard  with  feelings  of  tender  affec- 
tion, as  one  sex  towards  the  other ;  to  bo  in 
love  with. 

'■  Husbands,  lor<e  your  wives  aa  Christ  lov«d  th« 
church." — jLphtnans  v.  'ih. 

3.  To  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  friend. 
i.  To  be  pleased  with  ;  to  like  ;  todeligiit  in. 

"  ills  rider  lovtid  not  itpeed."         SlMknp.  :  Sownrt  9. 

'  5.  To  treat  well ;  to  be  kind  to ;  to  be 
favourable  to. 
"  Kyiiewolf.  of  tbe  kynrcd  of  Adehirdea  blode, 
A  while  in/eU  the  luglia,  it  welc  will,  tluuu  stod*.' 
Robert  d€  Bruntie,  ff.  9. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  entertain  feelings  of  affection  towarda 
others  ;  to  be  altcctionateand  kind. 

"  Uc  Ihitt  tceeth  not  kuoweth  not  God."— I  John  It.  &. 

2.  To  be  tenderly  affected  towards  another 
of  the  opposite  sex  ;  to  be  in  love. 

"  Bbe  cannot  choose  but  love." 

SJioAcsp.  :   y<muM  i  A  donit.  79. 

3.  To  be  tenderly  attached  to  each  other  ". 
to  love  each  other. 

"  Never  two  ladles  loved  aa  they  do,' 

MaA«(/'.  .   At  you  LU*  /(.  L  L 

4.  To  be  jdeased  ;  to  feel  pleasure. 

"  He  loved  also  to  walk,  tbeae  m«adowa.'— flunyan.' 
rUgrtm's  Progrts**.  pt.  11. 

love,  s.  [A.8.  lufu ;  cogu.  with  Ger.  Iiete ;  0.  H. 
Ger.  liupa,  liiipi;  Russ.  iiobov  =  love  ;  Sansc. 
loblia  =  covetousness.    Allied  to  it</'(q.v.).3 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  strong  feeling  of  affection,  combined 
with  gratitude  aud  reverence. 

"  For  this  U  the  !ovt  of  God.  that  we  keep  his  com- 
UHUdmcnta"— 1  John  r.  3. 

2.  Devoted  attachment  to  a  person  of  tho 
opposite  sex. 

■•  YcB— It  wiu  (rtve— If  thoughts  of  teudenicas. 
Tripd  Iu  teHii>t(itli>u,  ntrentrthvu**.!  by  .li.trcia. 
Unmoved  hy  absmci-.  Iinii  in  cviry  lIUih-, 
Ami  yet-nh,  more  tliau  all  l-uuiiied  by  Lim«i 
Whu^i  nor  d. (wiU'd  Im.iw.  nor  billl.d  wib*, 
C.iiild  leiidir  .-vullen,  wer.-  sbe  uiiu  (-■  bhuIo  ; 
Kiir  r.iKO  could  tir«.  nor  mckinu  iret  to  veut 
Ou  her  uui-  uiuniui  of  lim  disoonUnt  : 
Whichbtlll  woulil  iiieitwithjoy,  » iili  c.\lmn«w  pai^ 
r^»t  t^ftt  Mb  Wuk  of  i;rlef  sbouM  re.-uh  her  l>"»rt ; 
W  biLh  in)it»;bt  leii.uvod.  n.T  iiiciiae«-»l  1..  irmuv©— 
li  tbiTo  b»  ioM  In  uiortAla— lhl»  was  iot-e !" 

Byron  :  CornUr,  L  11. 

3.  Strong  attachment,  liking,  or  iuclination  ; 
fondness  oT  ur  for  iinylhing. 

i.  Courtslilp ;  in  the  phrase  to  vuikt  Unm  = 
to  court,  to  woo. 

"Druketrlua 
M'idf  lore  to  Nedar's  daunhler  Helena, 
Aud  W..U  her  ».iiil." 

SiitiXotp. :  i/KUuntmffr  .Vigkti  itrtmm,  L  L 

5.  TendemeBH  ;  piirental  care. 

"No  rcllKloii  thai  ever  wa»,  to  fully  r»prMWlts  thm 
Koxduvu  01  Uud  aud  his  U-uder  (on  to  mauloud,"— 
riH.'tton. 

"  0.  A  person  in  love ;  a  lover. 

"Llka  true,  luarparahto.  faithful  lor^i.' 

Sh»ke$p.  -  King  John.  tl(.  1 

7.  That  whji  h  Is  loved  ;  the  oUJect  of  one'i 

allictious ;  a  sweetheart. 

"  Oil*  way  or  t>thrr.  *hff  Is  (or  a  klntt ; 

And  she  sbnll  be  Div  /or«.  or  e1»^  my  qnwn 

U^nkctp.     -i  llrtiry  M.,  UL  1 

8.  Used  aa  a  term  of  oudearment. 

"  Farewell  I  I  wlU  nmit  no  cpportuully 
That  may  couvay  my  ([rvrtingi.  foiv.  to  thM>. 

!»tlkr$p.      HoYMot  Jultrt.  Ul.  k 


bfiil,  h6i:  r<at.  16^1:  cat.  peU,  chorua.  9Wn.  bonqh;  go,  kern:  thin,  this;  sin.  af ;  expect,  Ycnophon,  eylat.    -lAg. 
-olan.  -Uan  =  slian.      Uou,    sion  -  shun ;  -tlon.    elon  ^  Ehfin.     -tlons,  -slons,  -dons  =  BhOa.    -We,  -die.  &c.  -  b^l.  d#l. 
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loved 


*  9.  A  kindness  ;  a  favour  done. 


10.  A  state  of  favour,  friendship,  goodwill, 
or  close  intimacy. 

"God  brought  Daoiel  Into  favour  uid  tender  Icvt 
with  the  prince."— Oawi*/ 1.  9. 

11.  A  representation  or  personittcation  of 
love  ;  used — 

(1)  Of  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

(2)  Of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love. 

"  She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  Is  nt.t  loved.' 

Shaketp.  :    t'enu»  i  Adoitu.  610. 

(3)  A  Cupid  ;  a  picture  or  statue  represent- 
ing Love. 

"  Such  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  thvjf  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  lovet  bestow. 

Dry  len  :  CinyroJ  *  Afyrrha. 

*  12.  Lewdness. 

*  13.  A  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff. 

"This  leaf  kield  near  the  eye.  and  obverted  to  the 
ilghu  appeared  so  full  of   pores,  with  such  a  tnus- 

Eareiicy  ns  that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypreu,  or  love 
uod. "— fiojf«  ,■  On  ColouTi. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Clematis  vitalba. 

2.  Games: 

(1)  A  term  used  to  express  that  no  points 
have  been  scored  on  one  side. 

•• won  the  match  by  two  seta  to  love." — Fietd, 

Oct.  27.  1883 

*  (2)  A  kind  of  game  in  which  one  player 
holds  up  one  or  more  finjiers,  and  the  other, 
■without  looking,  guesses  ut  the  number. 

^  Love  subsists  between  nienibcrs  of  the 
same  family ;  it  springs  out  of  their  natural 
relationship,  and  is  kept  alive  by  their  close 
intercourse  and  constant  interchange  of  kind- 
nesses :  friendship  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
tender  and  natural  relationship;  nor  is  it, 
like  love,  to  be  found  in  children,  but  is  con- 
fined to  maturer  years  ;  it  is  formed  by  time, 
by  circumstances,  by  congruity  of  character, 
and  sympathy  of  sentiment.  Love  always 
operates  witli  ardour ;  friendship  is  reutaik- 
able  for  firmness  and  constancy.  Both  love 
and  friendship  are  gratihed  by  seeking  the 
good  of  the  object ;  but  love  is  more  selfish  in 
its  nature  tlian  friendship.  As  love  is  a  pas- 
sion it  has  all  the  errors  attendant  upon  pas- 
sion ;  but  friendship,  which  is  an  affection 
tempered  by  reason,  is  exempt  from  every 
such  exceptionable  quality.  Love  is  blind  to 
the  faults  of  the  object  of  its  devotion  ;  it 
adores,  it  idolizes,  it  is  fond,  it  is  foolish  : 
friendship  sees  faults,  and  strives  to  correct 
tlieni ;  it  aims  to  render  the  object  more 
worthy  of  esteem  and  regard.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

TI  (1)  A  labour  of  love :  Any  work  or  task 
done  willingly  and  without  expectation  of 
reward,  eitlier  from  fondness  tor  the  work 
Itself  or  from  love  for  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  done. 

(2)  To  make  love  to :  To  court,  t^  woo. 

•■  Demetrius.  Ill  avouch  it  to  liis  he.id, 
Jtiiuie  love  to  Nedar'a  daughter  Helena." 

Stutketp.  :  J/idsumTur^  A'ight's  /fream,  L  X. 

(3)  To  play  for  love  :  To  play  a  game  without 
•ny  stake  depending. 

*  (4)  Of  all  loves:  A  kind  of  adjuration  ;  by 
■11  means. 

"He  desires  yoa.  of  aU  tavti,  to  make  no  more 
1loi6e."—Shuhsp.  .•  Orhello.  ill.  L 

If  Love  forms  the  first  element  in  many 
compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are  gene- 
rally obvious  :  as,  love-darting,  love-devovi-iufj, 
lovc'killing,  love-kindling,  love-langiiage,  loie- 
linked,  love-poem,  love-sigh,  love-song,  love-tale, 
love-thought,  love-wounded,  &c. 

love-apple,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  popular  English  name  for  the 
tomato  (LycopfTsiciim  escnlentuin). 

*  love-bed,  s.  A  bed  for  the  indulgence 
Of  lust. 

"  He  1b  not  lolllne  on  a  lewd  torf-bed." 

Shakesp. :  Jticliard  III..  UL  7. 

love-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith:  The  genus  Agapomis  (separated 
from  Psittacula  by  Jardine  and  Selby),  family 
Psittacidae,  sub-family  Androglossina:.  Habi- 
tat, the  Melanesian  and  Australian  provinces. 
Their  popular  name  has  reference  to  the 
affection  the  male  displays  towards  the 
female,  wliether  caged  or  wild.  The  furcula 
is  wanting,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  liga- 
ment. 

*  love-book,  s.    A  book  treating  of  love. 

"  On  a  tove-book  pray  for  my  success." 

Stuikesp. :  Tun  Gentleman  o/  Verona,  L  L 


*  love-bom,  a.  Bom  of  or  springing  from 
love. 

"  Let  mutual  Joys  our  mutual  trust  combine, 
And  love,  and  love-born  coufldeuce,  be  thine." 

Pope:  Homer:  Odyuey  x.  398. 

*  love-broker,  s.  One  who  acts  ss  an 
agent  or  go-between  for  lovers  ;  a  procurer. 

"  There  is  no  love-broker  in  the  world  can  more  pre- 
vail in  man's  coiumendntiou  with  womait  th^ui  report 
of  valour."— SAoAe*/*. ;  Twelfth  Sight,  ii.  2. 

love-dUUTn,  s.  A  charm  by  which  love 
was  supposed  to  be  excited.     [Philtre.] 

love-child,  s.  A  euphemism  common  in 
the  rural  parts  of  England  for  a  child  bom 
out  t'f  wedlock. 

*  love-day.  s. 

1.  A  day  appointed  for  the  settlement  of 
quaiTels  and  dilferenees. 

"  Come,  if  the  emperors  cotirt  can  feast  two  brides. 
You  are  my  gTjeAt.  Lavtnia.  and  your  friends  : 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day.  Tfimora." 

Shaketp.     Titui  Andronicut,  i.  3. 

2.  A  day  when  one  neighbour  helps  another 
without  hire.     (Wharton,) 

love-ditty,  s.    A  song  of  love. 

"  The  atack.dove  unalana'd 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
Hia  long  toDe^ditty  for  my  near  approach." 

Concper     Tcuk.  W.  S09. 

*  love  -  drink,  *  love  -  drinke,  s.     A 

love-charm,  a  philtre  (q.v.). 

"She  yAve  biro  swii-he  a  maner  love-drinks. 
That  he  was  ded  er  it  was  by  the  morow.' 

Chtuc^r  :  C.  T..  6.388. 

*  love-favour,  s.  Something  worn  in 
token  of  love  ;  a  favour. 

love-feasts,  s.  pi. 

1.  [Agape.] 

2.  Religious  meetings  held  quarterly  by  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  sects  owing  their  origin 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  labours  of  Wesley. 
None  but  members  of  the  Church  are  ad- 
mitted, except  by  the  permission  of  the  minis- 
ter. Love-feasts  are  retained  in  avowed 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Agapse. 

*  love-feat,  s.  A  deed  or  feat  prompted 
by  love. 

"  Every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance." 

Shakesp.  :  Lote't  Labour's  Logt,  v.  3. 

love-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Agapanthus. 

love-game,  $  A  game  in  which  one  side 
scores  no  points.     [I  .^ve,  s.,  B.J 

" Tompkins  then  secured  a  love-game;  but  Mr. 
Slack  won  tt'  next. and  'g^mea  all'  was  again  called, 
and  v.antace,  wlncli  Tompkins  won.  and  the  other  two 

ERUies  iallmt;  to  him.  he  consequently  won  the  match 
y  three  sets  to  love."— Field.  Uct.  U7.  188;;. 

love-gift,  s.  Anything  given  as  a  pledge 
or  token  of  love. 

"  Was  not  the  mere  sound  of  his  name  like  a  love- 
gift  that  bade  me  remember?"— /.y^etm;  Riemi,  bk.  i-. 
ch.  iv. 

love-god,  s.    The  god  of  love  ;  Cupid. 

"  The  ]\ii\e  love-gcKl  lying  ouce  asleep. 
Laid  by  his  aide  his  lieartrinflaiuiug  brand," 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  IM. 

love-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Mtigastachya  eragrostis.     It  grows  in 
Italy. 
love-in-a-mist,  love-in-a-puzzle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Kigella  damascena. 
T[   West  Indian  Love-in-a-Mist, 
Bot.  :  Passifiora  fvtida. 
love-in-idleness,  s. 

Bot.  :  Viola  tricolor. 
"  Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Copid  fell : 
It  fell  upiin  a  little  western  flower- 
Before,  luilk-whlte;  now.  purple  with  love*awoiuul — 
And  maidens  Ciill  it.  loie-in-iUlenes$." 

Shakesp. :  Alidsiimmer  Xight't  Dream,  ii.  2. 

*  love-juice,  s.  A  juice  producing  or 
supposed  to  produce  love. 

"  Hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  lor^e-Juire.  as  I  did  bid  tliee  do  T  " 

Shakegp. :  MiUsummer  Sight's  nream,  iii.  3. 

*  love-knot,  '  love-knotte,  5.  A  knot 
or  complicated  figure,  supi^osed  or  intended 
to  represent  affection  ur  mutual  attachment. 


*  love-lass,  s.    A  sweetheart. 

love-letter,  a.  A  letter  written  by  one 
lover  to  another  ;  a  letter  professing  love. 

•■  Have  I  escaped  tare-letters  in  the  holyday  tiroe_^of 
my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them?" — 
^lakesp.  :  Two  Oentl^men  of  Verona,  UL  L 

love-lies-a-bleeding.  s. 

Bot. :  Amaranthus  caudatus. 


'  love-line,  s.  A  verse  or  letter  of  court 
ship  ;  a  love-letter. 

"  To  Klve^reat  Cliarlemain  a  ^jen  In  hia  hand. 
And  write  to  her  a  tune-line. ' 

Shakesp.  -  AUt  WeU  Thnt  Ends  IVelt,  iL  L 

*  love-lock,  s.  A  curl  or  lock  uf  hair  worn 
by  men  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I. ;  a  lock  or  curl  hanging  prominently. 

"It  was  a  Bin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  Maypole,  to 
drink  a  friend  a  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  liuut  a  nfag, 
to  play  at  chess,  to  we»r  lov-forhi.  to  put  starch  int"  a 
run",  to  touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the  Fairy  Queen." 
—.Hacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

t  love-lorn,  a.  Forsaken  by  one's  love  : 
jilted,  deserted. 

"  Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have  been." 

ScotI  :  Marmion,  v\.  8 

t  love-lomness,  s.  The  state  of  being 
love-loin. 

"  That  fair  Gostanza,  who  in  her  lope-lomneu  deiired 
to  live  no  loutfer."— U.  Eliot:  Komota.  ch.  IxL 

love-making,  s.  Courtship,  wooing;  the 
paying  ni  one's  addresses  to  a  lady. 

"The  laughter  with  which  his  Icpe-making  vmb  t^ 
ceiyed.'—Afheiiaiim,  Oct  15.  le&l.  p.  *90. 

love-match,  s.  A  match  or  marriage 
entered  into  for  love  alone. 

*  love-ne\rs.  s.  A  communication  fh)m 
one  beloved. 

love-passage,  s.     A  flirtation. 
"The  stories  re|iresented  wtre  generally  mythol<^- 
cal,  very  usu.-illy  lore-p'iss'ige*  uf  the  ((uds  and  beroea." 
—Tylor  •  Early  hist.  .Mankind,  ch.  lii. 

*  love-prate,  s.     Idle  talk  about  love- 

"  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  tot»- 
prate." —Sliaketii. :  As  You  Like  It.  iv.  L 

*  love-rhyme,  s.  Erotic  poetry  io 
rhymes. 

"  Ret;ent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms." 

Shake-sp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  ill.  t 

*  love-rite,  s.  The  actions  of  marital 
love. 

"  Then  instant  his  fair  spouse  Ulysses  led 
To  the  chaste  loi-e-'Uet  of  the  nupthil  bed." 

Pope:  Homer:  Odyssey  xxiii.  SIS. 

love-scene,  s.  A  scene  or  j'assage  in  a 
novel  or  play,  the  subject  of  wliich  i.s  a  meet- 
ing of  lovers. 

"The  lore-scenes  are  frigid,  tawdrv.  and  disgusting" 
^Goldsinith      On  Pulile  Learning,  ch.  xii. 

*  lore-secret,  s.  A  secret  between  lovers. 

t  love-shaft,  s.  A  shaft  of  love  ;  specif., 
Cupid's  arrow. 

"  Seine  e-irly  love-shfift  grazed  bis  heart. 
And  ufl  the  scar  will  ache  and  sm^irt." 

Scott :  Jiokeby.  ill.  SA. 

love-sick,  a. 

1.  LangLiisliing  in  love  or  amorous  desire. 

"  There  might  the  love-tirk  maiden  «it.  and  chide 
The  insuperable  rocks  and  severing  tide." 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketchet, 

2.  Composed  by  one  languishing  in  love; 
expressive  of  languishing  love  :  as,  a  love-sick 
ditty. 

love-sickness,  s.  Sickness  or  languish- 
ing arising  trom  love  or  amorous  desiie. 

love-spell,  s.  The  same  as  Love-chabu 
(q.v-). 

t  love-spring,  s.  The  beginnings  of  love. 

"Shall  even  in  the  spring  of  love  thy  love-springs  rof 
Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors.  ilL  3. 

*  love-snit,  s.  Courtship  ;  paying  of  ad- 
dresses to  a  lady. 

"  That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  had  been  tome 
As  fearful  as  a  alege." 

S/utkesp.  :  Cynbeline.  liL  4. 

love-token,  s.  A  present  given  in  token 
of  love. 

"  Thou.  thou.  Lysander,  thou  bast  given  her  rhymes. 
And  inter-^hanged  love-tokens  with  my  child." 

Shakesp.  :  Jlidtummcr  Sight's  Dream,  L  L 

*  love-toy,  ».  A  small  present  from  a 
lover. 

"Has  this  amorous  gentleman  presented  blmsell 
with  any  love-tfys.  such  as  gold  snutt- boxes  ?  "—A  rbttth- 
not  *  Pope  :  JIartm  ScribleruS. 

love-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cercis  slliquastrum. 

*  love-trick,  s.  Tlie  art  of  expressing 
love. 

love-verse,  5.    A  love-song. 

"Little  chansons  or  loDe-i'erses."~Beame* :  Cfomfk. 
Grayn.  Aryan  L-ing.  of  India  118721,  L  222. 

*  love-worth,  a.      Worthy  or  deserving 

of  being  loved, 
loved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Love,  v.]  Beloved,  dear, 

"Let  me  but  stay  to  die  with  the* 
Andiv 


iKte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
or.  wore.  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     n,  oe^e;    ey  =  «-    qu  =  kw. 
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10Ved-one»  5.     A  tx^loved  nr  dear  one. 
"Their  parenU'  hoi>e,  mhI  tha  lovrd-omv  vt  heAv^n." 
Loiia/ellvie:  ChUttrimo/lHe  Lord'i  Supp«r. 

•Idv-ee',  ».  [Eng.  loiie);  -€€.]  The  person 
loved. 

"Th<)  lover  uid  tn»«*  make  geiiemlly  the  happiest 
ooajilc"— /.'/{■AurdJon  .■  Sir  C.  OrandUon.  vL  47- 

•l6Te'-fuU,a.   [Eiig.  fove ;-/»/?.]   Full  oTluve. 

■'Tlie/oPt''«7'chL.tce 
Of  aacred  wedlock's  nfciet  bliidiiie  Imiid." 

Sj/liKstvr:  The  Coloniet,  B06. 

fl^Te'-less,  o.    lEng.  hve;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  or  void  of  love,  tenderness,  af- 
fection, or  kindness. 

*■  For  the  lovlug  worm  within  It*  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  torelru  i^txl  " 

fl.  BTwning  :  Vhriitmaa  Ev€,  v. 

2.  Not  attracting  love. 
S.  Not  loved  ;  unloved. 

"Sogoth  the  vretche  lovfle$$ 
Bebped  for  his  BCJinUcc." 

Oowtr:  0.  A.,  bk.  t. 

I6ve'-U-1^,  adv.     [Eng,  lovely;  -hj.] 

1.  In  a  lovely  manner ;  in  a  manner  to  ez- 
dte  love ;  amiably. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  excite  admiration. 

"  So  lorelily  the  inonihig  slioiie." 

Duron  :  Bridv  of  Abydot,  I.  S. 

live'-li-ness,  s.     [Eng.  luvdy;  -nws.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lovely,  or 
exciting  love ;  amiableness. 

"  Carrytrig  thus  In  one  ]>ersou  the  only  two  banda  of 
good-will,  lopeline^  n.u<i  lovlngness."— ^i4/n«y. 

2.  Beauty,  attractivt-ness. 

"  Yet  tikes  he  much  delight 
Her  lovetineu  to  view." 

Drayton.-  PolyOlbion.  B.  39: 

•  love'-ling,  s.    [Eng.  love.;  dimin.  suff.  -Hng.] 

A  little  loved  one. 

"These  frolic  lovefinyt  fmglle  iiesta  do  make." 

SyltretCer:  rA«  ifaffnificcnca,  692, 

love'  ly, '  love-lich. "  love-liche»  '  luve- 
licb,  'I.  it  <tihK     [Eng.  love  ;  -ly.] 

A*  As  (uljective: 

1.  Attracting  or  exciting  love  or  aflection; 
lovable,  attractive,  amiable. 

"  Nothing  loptlier  win  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  shnly  huus  liuld  good. 
And  nood  works  iu  her  husband  ti  jiroinote." 

il.Jton:  /'.  L.,  ix.  232. 

SL  Exciting  or  calling  for  admiration  ;  beau- 
Uftil. 

■•'Their  deformity,  he  siitd,  waa  Buch  that  the  most 
■Uirlle  I'lnins  seciued  lortl-j  by  com parlaoo." — i/oo- 
auViy  :  But.  En-i..  ch.  xiiL 

•3.  Loving,  tender,  affectionate. 

**  I  should  hid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
Audseal  the  title  with  Alopfl'iVtii." 

Sfutketti. :  Tamlnj  of  the  Shrew,  tli.  3. 

B,  As  adv.  :  So  aa  to  excite  love,  affection, 
or  admiraliun. 

"  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  BngliAli  ditty  lovati/  well." 

Slutk'-tp. :  \  tic.iru  IV.,  ill,  1. 

iSve'-man,  s.    [Eng.  love,  and  man..) 

Hot.  :  (ialium.  Ajxirine. 

•  l6ve'-m6n-5er,  s.  [Eng.  love,  and  morwcr.J 
One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love  ;  a  Ijve-broker. 

"Thou  art  au  old  lore'ittiiffer,  nml  apcnkest  skilfully." 
ahaketij. :  tove't  Labour'*  LotC,  IL 

lAv'-er  (1),  «.     [Eng.  lov(e):  -er.] 

1.  Oite  wlio  loves,  or  haa  a  strong  affection 
or  attaclimcnt  for  another. 

"  Biraiii  was  ever  a  looer  of  David." — 1  Kin^i  v.  L 

2.  One  who  is  in  love  with  one  of  the  oppo- 
■1t«  3ex.  (U>*rd  in  tlie  singulhr  only  of  tlio 
man,  but  iu  the  plural  applied  I  >  both  sexes.) 

"lutuastudie  ho  fell  iKxIenly, 
As  dou  these  tooen  iu  hire  i(uelnte  gerni." 

Caucer.    C.  T..  1.688. 

3.  One  who  has  a  liking  for  anything;  one 
who  takes  jilcusure  or  duhght  In  anytliing. 

"The  Revolution  ahowed  them  [the  Tories]  to  have 
bceu  .  .  .  fopTi  of  lllHirly,  hut  ^\vi\laT  lovert  of  iuou> 
archy.~— ilume.-  I'wtyt.  pt.  1..  es».  ». 

loT-er  (2),  loov-er, «.    [Louvbe.] 

•  loV-ercd,  a,  [Eng.  lover,  a.  ;  -ed.]  Having 
a  lover ;  Itelovcd. 

Inn       .  . . 

\Jcis4iJ. :  lover  i  CompUUnt,  320. 

•lAV-er-j^,  8.  [LouviiB.J  A  louvre;  a  bell- 
tower. 

"  WbuM  shrill  taints'  hell  hangs  on  his  lo»»ry.' 

/If.  llaU:  .-.aMni,  bk.  V,.  sat  1. 

•  Idve'-some.*  luf  Bom,'  luf  sum.*  love- 
SOm.  a.  (A..S.  li'/stim,  from  lu/u  —  lovu.] 
Lovely,  lovable. 

"Thl  leor  la  tn/lum." 

I.^*7tdt^at.  Xathtrtnt.  Sl«. 


lov'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.     [Love,  v.) 
Au.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  aiijective : 

1.  Devotedly  attached  ;  entertaining  strong 
feelings  of  affection  ;  affectionate,  devoted. 

"  Uls  lovinff  breast  thy  pillow." 

StKikap.  :   Tttui  Andronicut.  v.  S. 

2.  Expressive  of  love,  affection,  or  kindness  : 
as,  a  loving  word. 

C,  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  state  of  entertain- 
ing strongfeelings  of  affection  ;  devotion,  love, 
affection. 

"  For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  trewe  IrtHnff." 

Chitucer :  Legend  <if  Good  Woman.     (Prol.) 

lovlng-oup,  s.  A  large  cup,  usually 
with  two  or  three  handles,  containing  wine 
or  other  liquor,  (>as.sed  round  from  guest  to 
guest  at  ceremonial  banquets. 

loving  -  kindness,  s.  Tender  regard ; 
tenderness,  kindness,  mercy. 

"  My  lopinn-kinlneu  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him.* 
—Ptalmt  Ixxxlx.  33. 

l6v'-ing-l^,  *  lov-lnge-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
loving;  -/i/-]  With  love,  affection,  or  tender- 
ness ;  kindly. 

"  Twere  vnlii  to  gueaa  what  shook  the  pious  man. 
Who  lijok  d  nut  loringly  on  that  Divan   * 

liyron.   Coriair.  li.  4. 

"  lov'-ing-uess,  5.  [Eng.  loving  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  loving  ;  affection. 

"  Justice  of  kings  and  lovimneiu  of  fathers.** 

Lord  lirooke :  .Muttapha. 

low,  *  lah,  *  lotili,  *  loogh,  •  lowe,  a.  & 

ojiv.     [Ict'l.   /((;;r  —  low  ;  ftw,   lag;    \Ja.u.   Ii'v  ; 
Dut.  laog.     From  the  same  base  as  to  lie  (2).  j 

A.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Langtiage: 

1.  Not  high,  not  elevated  ;  depressed  below 
a  given  or  itnai^inary  surface  or  level.  It  is 
tlie  opposite  to  high,  and  botli  are  relative 
terms.  That  which  is  high  with  reference  to 
cjne  thing  may  be  low  to  another :  as,  a  low 
fence. 

2.  Below  or  not  reaching  to  the  ordinary  or 
usual  height :  as,  a  man  of  Imo  stature. 

3.  Deep;  descending  far  below  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  ground. 

"  He  Also  descended  first  taio  the  lower  ports  of  the 
eartii.  "—Epheiinnt  iv.  9. 

4-  Near  the  horizon. 

"The  sun,  however,  waa  TotB  (n  the  west  before 
Duutlce  gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action."— JVac- 
ttiUity  :  Ilist.  Eng..  cb.  xiii. 

5.  At  or  near  the  furthest  point  to  which 
the  sea  recedes  by  the  fall  of  the  tide  :  as, 
low  tide,  low  water. 

6.  Not  of  high  price ;  moderate  ;  below  the 
nsual  degree,  price,  rate,  or  value :  as,  a  low 
price  of  corn,  a  loiu  heat. 

7.  Small  in  number  ;  indicating  a  small 
number  :  aa,  a  lorn  throw  with  dice,  a  too) 
score. 

8.  Near  or  approximating  to  the  line  or 
equator  :  as,  a  low  hiUtude  (latitudes  near  the 
equator  being  expressed  iu  low  numbers). 

9.  Not  lond,  not  noisy,    quiet,  suppressed. 
"A  lover's  ear  will  hciir  the  lownt  sound. ' 

Shitketf}.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  & 

10.  Of  a  deep  or  dejiressed   sound. 

"  From  my  lowest  not4)  to  the  top  of  my  conii>ass.'— 
ShaJi':*,:  :  JlanUvt,  111.  i 

11.  Dejected,  depressed,  cast  down  in  spirit ; 
having  lost  animation  and  spiiit ;  low-spirited. 

"He grows  dispirited  and  low, 
llo  uat^  the  light  lUid  shuus  the  toe." 

Prior. 

12.  Physically  weak  :  as,  Uo  is  in  a  very 
low  condition. 

13.  Depressed  in  condition ;  in  a  state  of 
humiliation  and  subjection. 

"  Mls-ry  Is  trodden  on  by  many 
And  Uning  Ivw  nover  roliovctf  hy  any," 

Shakesp. :   I'enus  i  AUonit,  709. 

14.  Humble,  reverent. 

"  With  a  '010  suliuiUslve  reverence." 

.s  .iikrtp. :  Ttntlii'j  qf  the  Shrew.  (Induct) 

15.  In  a  humble  or  mean  rank  or  position. 

"  Too  low  a  minister  for  so  high  a  servanL' 

Shitk'Sp. :  Two  UenU*\m9n  of  Verona,  IL  i. 

16.  Humble,  mean. 

"  An  tnianihltlous  mind,  content 
In  the  low  vale  of  Uto."  Cowper :  Task,  U.  T«. 

17.  Mean,  Imse,  nb.fect,  dishonounible,  un- 
principled :  aa,  a  low  fellow. 

18.  Frequented  by  disropntablo  characters. 

"  An  alMurd  tra^l-comedy  ....  which  was  ai:t«>d  at 
some  low  theatre,' —.V'lcm/ay.-  Blst.  Kng.,  ch.  xll. 

19.  Characterized  by  meanness,  basene.s.>t,  or 
want  of  principle. 


20.  Not  exalted  In  thought,  sentiment,  or 
diction ;  not  sublime. 

"  He  has  n»t  so  many  thought*  that  u»  low  aud 
▼ulgar," — Add  Uon. 

21.  Obscene,  coarse,  vulgar :  as,  low  lan- 
guage. 

22.  Plain,  simple,  not  rich  :  as,  a  low  diet. 

23.  Feeble,  wciik,  having  little  vital  energy: 
as,  He  is  in  a  low  state  of  health. 

24.  Gentle  ;  not  sti-ong  or  high  :  as.  The 
wind  is  low. 

25.  Inclined  to  the  Low  Church. 

26.  Quiet ;  subdued  in  tone.  (Said  of  a  pic- 
ture or  colour.) 

IL  Bol.  :  Small  in  stature  when  compared, 
n<it  with  plants  in  general,  but  with  that  par- 
ticular genus.  A  tree  tw.-nty  feet  high  may 
be  low,  if  the  rest  of  the  genus  be  forty  or  fifty 
feet  higli. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Not  on  high  ;  not  aloft ;  near  the  ground, 
as  a  bird  :  espec,  iu  composition,  as  low- 
roofed,  /oui-hnng. 

2.  Deeply. 

"  The  homely  vlllatu  courtalea  to  her  low.' 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  I^SSL 

3.  Under  the  usual  price  or  rate  ;  at  a  low 
price  :  as,  To  sell  corn  low. 

4.  Not  loudly  or  noisily  ;  gently,  quietly. 

"  Just  as  the  k'kI  direct*,  now  loud,  now  low. 
They  mue  a  teui|iest,  or  they  gently  blow." 

Pofje:  Homer;  JImUxyHL  ua 

6.  To  a  low  condition ;  to  a  state  of  humil- 
ity or  abasement. 

"  A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low."—Proo.  xxix.  n. 

6.  In  a  humble  or  mean  condition,  rank,  or 
position. 

"For  better  It  is  that  it  he  said  unto  thee.  Come  up 
hltbi^r,  tliioi  that  thou  slmuldeftt  be  i<\xt  lower  iu  tbv 
preaeiK-e  of  tlie  iirincc."— /''uc.  xxv.  *, 

7.  With  a  depressed,  low,  or  subdued  voice  • 
as,  To  Rjicak  low. 

5.  In  a  low  key  ;  in  low  notes. 

"  That  can  sini;  both  hlfh  and  tow." 

sti.ikes/1.:  TwelfUi  .S'ight,  IL  t. 

•  9.  In  times  approaching  our  own. 

^  Obvious  compounds :  low-arched,  lov>- 
bending,  low-bent,  loiv-hung,  low-levciled,  low- 
muttereil,  low-priced,  low-rvo/ed,  low-whispering. 

low-blast,  s.  A  blast  which  is  delivered 
at  luodLMiite  pressure. 

Low-hhist  furnace  ;  A  metal  furnace  with  • 
low-pressure  blast 

low-bom,  a.  Of  low,  mean,  or  poor  ex- 
traction. 

"This  Is  the  prettiest  loio-born  last,  that  «t« 
itan  uu  llie  greeiisunid." 

Shukrut'. :   Winter's  Tale,  It.  I* 

low-bred,  a.    Low-bom,  low,  vulgar. 

•  low-browed,  a. 

1,  Lit. :  Having  a  low  forehead. 

2.  i'itf. .'  Low-roofed,  low. 

"  No  iwrter,  by  the  Inw-bmwed  gnte, 
Took  In  the  wonted  niche  hU  muU" 

ScoU     Jiokeby.  IL  If. 

low-celebratlon,  s. 

AwjUcan  Uitnal :  The  name  given  hy  the 
RiLii.ili^ts  to  an  nnoniiite  celeluution  of  Holy 
Coin  in  union,  SlMpk'y(wliile  still  an  Angtieau) 
detined  it  as  "a  name  for  hnv-umss.*' 

Low-Church,   Low-Church   party. 

s.     i\ni  sHuie  as  EvA.S(.ii;LiCAL  I'Aurv  iq.v.), 

Low-Churchlsm,  «.  The  principles  of 
the  Low  Chun  h  paiiy. 

Low -Churchman,  $.  One  who  professea 

or  m.LMiUiiiis  Luw-(.,liurcli  principles. 

*  low-crooked,  a.     Bending  or  bowing 

low  ;  deep. 

■■  Low-crvoke<t  ourt'sles.  and  hase  Kimntrl  fawning-" 
Sh.ikt*ii.  :  Julu,t  CtVfir.  111.  L 

*  low-day,  s.  An  ordinary  day,  as  di*> 
tinguislx  d  lioiii  a  *'  Itigh  day  "  or  foNtivoI. 

Low-Gorman,  a,  &a. 

A.  A.1  adj.  :  t)f  or  pertaining  to  the  Ivow- 
Qeriuau  lutit;nage  :  specif.,  in  phllol.  Rp[>llod 
to  that  grruip  tif  Teutonic  diale.  Us  which  in- 
chidt'H  the  Cothic,  FHsian,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
English,    and     Old    Baxon.      IEnulisii-lan- 

Ot'AtlR. ) 

B.  As  sidtst.  :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Inbabitants  of  the  northern  and  (latter  part* 
uf  tli-rniiiny, 

Low-Latin,  «.     The  I^tlin  of  the  Middle 

Agcfi. 


b6^  hS^ ;  p6jit,  Jtf^l ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hln.  benQh ;  go.  i^om ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af :  expoct,  ^onophon.  o:plBt.    ph  =  1 
-cUtn,  -tlan  =  oh^n.   -tlon,  -alon*-  whtn ;  -tlon,  -«ion  =  shfln.    -olous,  -Uous,  -aioos  °  sh&s.    -bio,  -dlo.  &c.  ~>  bfl.  dfl. 
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low— lowliness 


low-winea,  ».  pi.  a  liquor  produced  by 
ine  iHst  ilisiiUiitiou  of  alcohol :  the  flitit  run 
01  tlie  stiu. 

low-worm,  j. 

Farriery:  A  disease  m  horses  Iik&  tbe 
wungles. 

•low  (1),  v.t.    [Low,  a.] 

1.  To  lower,  to  depress,  to  sink :  to  delase. 

,J' ?'..'"'S^;^  ""■ '""'"'  y  coynaa  aud  monej.  ol  hi. 


low-laid.  a.    struck  to  the  ground. 

low-life,  5.  A  mean,  low,  or  vuli^ar  state 
or  condition  of  life  ;  persons  of  a  low,  mean 
or  huml)le  position  in  lile. 

low-lived,  a.  Leading  a  low,  mean,  or 
disreputable  life. 

low-mass,  >. 

1.  /Ionian  Rihial:  A  mass  In  which  the  cele- 
01  uit  is  attended  only  by  acolytes,  usually 
'^■•t.  by  one,  not  by  deacon  aiul  sulwleacon. 
Tlis  mass  is  said,  nut  sung.     (Mass,  2.J 

2.  Amlican  rutual:  The  same  aa  Low- 
celebration  (q.v.). 

xt  "»'??'"?'*''•  '■  P^  l^'^o  so  loaded  that 
that  the  low  numbers  always  came  uoner- 
most.  ^ 

low-minded,  a.  of  low,  mean,  or  base 
principles ;  low. 

tklK"^^  eri-=d7  »iid  lovi-minded  people  not  to  rnln 
their  coimtry.'  -Jfacau(a»  .■  lli,t.  £n^.,  cU.  jv. 

low-pressure,  s.  &a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  small  degree  of  pressure 
or  expansive  force. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  only  a  small  degree  of 
expansive  force,  and  therefore  exertina  a  low 
degree  of  pressure. 

Low-pressure  Engine  : 

Steam-engin. :  An  engine  in  which  a  con- 
denser IS  used,  and  wiiose  safety-valve  is 
loaded  at  from  four  to  six  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  terms  higk-  and  iow  pressure  steam 
were  formerly  held  to  mean  saturated  steam 
at  a  pressure  above  or  below  that  which  will 
•nstein  a  column  of  thirty  inches  of  mercniv 
at  the  boiling  heat  of  water,  212°  F.,  but  the 
term  low-pres.':ure  now  signifies  in  this  country 
a  pressure  of  not  over  thirty-five  puunds  to  the 
square  inch. 

low-rated,  o.    Despised. 

■fe'.:.  •  "IS".?'",'''''"''  "'^  over-lusty  French 
"'if,  ^    "^  ">e  totB-riUid  English  play  at  die* 

Shait^. ;  Scarii  >-..  Iv.    (Choma.) 

lew-relief;  s.    The  same  as  Bas-relief. 

low-spirited,  a.  Dejected  or  depressed 
tn  spirit ,  Jeslitiita  of  spirit  or  auiiuation  : 
cast-down,  dispirited, 

.''}°'^:SPirite(lnes3,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  low-spirited  ;  dejection,  depres- 
sion, low  sj.irits. 

low-spirits,  s.  pi. 

Patlujl. ;  A  popular  name  for  morbid  depres- 
sion of  sjiints. 

low-steam,  s.  steam  having  a  low  ex- 
pansive force. 

•low-studded,  a.  Furnished  or  built 
with  short  studs ;  aa,  a  low-studded  house. 
{Anmrican,) 

Low  Simday,  «. 

Eccles  :  Tlie  Sunday  next  after  Easter:  so 
called  because  it  was  the  custom  to  repeat 
some  parts  of  the  solemnity  of  that  gV-at 
festival  on  this  day,  which  was  thus  cele- 
brated as  a  feast,  though  of  a  lower  degree 
than  Easter-day  itself. 

low-voiced,  o.  Having  a  soft,  gentle 
voice.  ^  =10 

••  I  heard  her  speak ;  she  Is  tow-roicd  " 

Hh^iiap.  :  Anrunj/  4  ClcoiHUra,  lit  3L 

low-water,  s.  &  o. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  lowest  point  of  the  ebb 
or  receding  tide. 

B,  As  tuij.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide. 

Low-water  alarm : 

Steam-engin.  :  A  device  for  showing  when 
the  water  in  the  boUer  has  sunk  to  a  certain 
depth. 

Low-water  mark :  The  mark  or  line  along  a 
beach  or  coast  to  which  the  tide  recedes  at 
low  water. 


2.  To  make  low  In  position  or  condition :  to 
degrade. 

••  For  nowe  It  IFortune]  hletb.  noi»  It  lotocA 
Wow  otaut  upright,  now  uTer-hravveth  " 

0»<i'»r.-  a.1.  btTlll. 

low  (2),  *loow-en,  'low-en,  v.i.  (a.s. 
/i/"iim;i  =  to  bellow,  to  resound;  cogn.  with 
Dut,  loeiien  =  to  low;  M.  H.  Ger.  (iicjeii;  O 
H.  Ger.  lUojan  =  to  low.J  To  bellow  ;  to  make 
a  uoise  as  an  ox  or  cow. 

"  Already  at  the  gates  the  bullock  towed." 

/"upe.  Bojiier ;  udy^^y  ill.  647. 

•low  (3),  *low-in,  V.t.    [Icel.   loqa;   M.  H. 
Ger.  loken.]     To  Hainc,  to  blaile.     [Low  (2),  s.j 
"Loialn.   Flammare."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  low  (1),  s.  [Low  (2).  V.)  The  nnlse  or  sound 
uttered  by  an  ox  or  cow  ;  a  bellow. 

"Bull  Jove,  sir.  had  an  ainl.^ble  tow" 

Sh  Jiuip. :  Much  .ido  About  SotlUng,  V.  ^ 

1(^(2),  •13^3,   •logho,  s.     [loeh  log  =  B, 

fianie;  Dan.  (>ic;  Gei-.  lohe ;  allied  to  Lat.  lux 
=  light.]    A  flame,  a  fire. 

"  S'  !""">  °^  fli-e— the  kiln's  on  lire- 
Uhe  kliua  un  fire— she's  a'  In  a  lowc." 

Scott :  Rob  Itaif,  ch.  mvIL 

low  (3),  ».  [A.S.  hlim  =  a  hill ;  cogn.  with 
Goth,  hlaiw  =  a  grave,  a  tomb.]  A  hill ; 
found  in  place  names,  as  Ludfow. 

low'-bell,  s.    [Eng.  low  (1),  v.,  and  hell] 

1.  A  bell  used  in  fowliug  to  slightly  alarm 
birds  aud  cause  them  to  lie  quiet,  until  they 
are  flushed  by  a  sudden  noise. 

2.  A  bell  huug  on  the  neck  of  sheep  aud 

•low'-baa,  t'.fc    (LowBELL,  ».]    To  scare,  as 

with  a  loivbell. 

*  lowde,  Q.  badv.    [Lotm.! 

*  1<S^0,  s.    [Low  (:),  s.] 

low'-er  (1),  v.u  &  i.    [Lower,  o.] 

A,  rraiisifire : 

1.  To  bring  low;  to  bring  down  from  a 
liiyhor  to  a  lower  place  or  position :  as  To 
lower  a  mast,  to  lower  a  boat,  &c. 

2.  To  bring  down  from  higher  position, 
rank,  or  conditTon  to  a  lower;  to  humble, 
to  aliase,  to  degrade,  to  make  less  proud  or 
hauglity. 

"  Turn  thy  wheel,  and  toiatr  the  prond." 

Teinivtoii  ;  Entd  i  t.^rutnt.  S47. 

3.  To  reduce  in  price ;  to  lessen,  to  diminish  ■ 
as,  To  lower  the  price  of  goods. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  lower ;  to  sink 
to  lall,  to  become  less. 

low-er  (2),   -lour,  *lonr-oa,  •lur-en. 

■e.i.     [O.  Dut.  (oerEii;  Ger.  iiircii.) 

1.  To  appear  dark  or  gloomy;  to  be  cloudy. 

to  loult  tiilealeiiiiig. 

"The  day  Is  iowerfnj— stilly  block 
bleeps  the  grlui  w.we," 

2.  To  appear  gloomily.  '^ 

„..,   ..  " The  sage  replies. 

With  diaappomtmeut  lo^erti,<j  in  his  eyes  " 

3.  To  frown,  to  look  sullen.  """*■■  """^  ^ 

"  So  stui.d  M.jineiieus,  his  javelin  shook 
Aud  luet  the  Trwjaii  w.tli  a  loweriui  look." 

Pope:  Uomer;  Iliad  JLuLWi, 

'  low-er,  s.    [Lower  (2),  I).] 

1,  Cloudiness,  gloominess. 

2.  A  fiown  ;  suilenness. 
"  PhUoclea  was  jealous  (or  Zelmane.  not  without  lo 

"r5  J      '       """■  "  ""*'  '^''  '""^'^  yield.---jid,,e" 


loW-er,  comp.  of  a.    [Low,  o.] 

Geol.:  Inferior  in  stratigraj.hical  position 
and  unless  the  strata  have  been  reversed  alter 
deposition,  which  i-aiely  occurs;  the  older  in 
date.  Most  formations  have  an  uiiper  and 
lower  series  of  beds  ;  as,  Ui.jHir  and  Lower 
Cai  bonileroiis,  or  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
as    Upjier,    Middle,    and    Lower   Devouian' 

[OEOLOOV.] 

lower-ancbor,  s. 

A'axt. :  An  anchor  down  stream  for  anchor- 
ing boats. 

lower-case,  s.  &  a 

A.  .4i>  substantive: 
Printing : 

1.  The  case  standing  below  the  npper-case 
Tlie  lowei-.ase  contains  the  smaU  letters,  the 
points,  and  scune  other  sorts. 

2.  The  letters  belonging  to  the  lower-case. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Applied  to  small  letters,  as  dis- 
tlngiiislied  Iroin  capitals. 


lOTVer-class,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  persons  of  tl.e  lower  or  humbler  ranks  of 
society  :  as.  lower-class  education. 

lower-decU,  ». 

IJaut. :  [Deck]. 
Lower  Empire, «. 

Hist. :  The  Roman  Empire,  according  to 
some,  from  the  tune  that  the  seatof  it  was  re- 
llioved  to  Constantinoide  in  3H0  (or,  according 
to  others,  from  the  time  that  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires  were  sej.arated  in  395)  to 
l-lo3.  when  that  city  was  captured  by  the 
Turks. 

lower-lip, ».    (Labellitm,  2.) 
loW-ered,  pa.  par.  &  n.    [Lowee  (1),  ».J 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
E,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  iMiig. :  Brought  down  ;  redncei, 
abased,  humiliated,  diminished  in  intensity. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  ordinaries  abated  Irom 
their  common  position. 

15W-er-iiig  (1),  pr.  par.,  o.,  4  «.     (Lowxa 

(1).  «'•] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ft  parlicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb).  ' 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  bringing  down, 
reducing,  abasing,  or  diininisliiiig. 

2.  Print.  :  A  depression  of  the  face  of  a 
tjpe  or  woodcut  to  cause  it  to  print  lighter, 
Tlie  reduction  of  the  thickness  of  the  tyuijian- 
slieet  ill  tile  appropriate  spots  assists  in  pro- 
ducing the  required  eflect. 

IcJ^-er-ing  (2),  pr.  par.  &  o.    (Lower (2X  v.  1 

A.  As  pr.  j)ar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Gloomy,  overcast ;  threatening  a  storm. 

"Daylii,-htBunk,  aud  brought  in  l^wring  night" 
union  :  i'.  L.,  IV.  89ft 

2.  Frowning,  gloomy,  sullen. 
•'  But  In  the  tniin  you  might  diseera 

llark  lovKring  brow  and  visage  stem.' 

Scott :  Jxidn  of  the  Lake,  r.  n. 

l^-er-ing-lj^,  •  l<Jw'-riing-ly,  miu.  [Eng. 
i''n-n'inft  {2);  -ty.]  In  a  lowering,  gloomy,  or 
threatening  manner. 

"  And  now  on  hit-,  and  then  on  him. 

Full  lowri,!;/!!/  did  lijile." 

Oajcotffne  :  fomplainl  of  Phytommm. 

loW-er-most,   a.     [Eng.  lower,  a. ;   -tboK.) 

Loue:,t. 

"  Plaiita  hftve  their  seminal  parts  uppermost  livlnir 
creatures  have  them  lou>er"to3t:— Bacon  :  Sat.  BisL 

*  15^-er-y,  a.  (Eng.  lower  (2),  v. ;  -y.]  Low- 
ering, cloudy,  gloomy,  suUeu. 

loW-est,  super,  of  a.    (Low,  a.] 

IdW-ius,  »•     (Low  (2),  v.]    The  low  or  noise 

of  cattle. 

♦  loW-iish,  o.     [Eng.  io!o;  -ii/i.)    Rather  low. 
"  iloney  runs  a  httle  iowulu'—itichardton  :  PamMa, 

loW-Ignd,  ».  &  o.    [Eng.  low,  a.,  and  faiid.J 

A.  As  subst.  :  Land  wliicli  lies  low  with 
resj.ect  to  the  ueighbouriug  ground;  low  or 
level  country. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaiuiug  to  a  lowland 
or  lowlands. 

"The  lowland  Scotch  language  and  the  English  at 
that  tiiue.  were  uejiily  the  :jiiiie."— /'awAea .-  Oetcrin. 
of  il'iu.froimi.  Houulat.    (l'i«I.) 

H  Tht  Loivlands  :  A  name  applied  to  Bel- 
giiiiu  and  Holland,  and  to  the  soutliern  part 
of  Scotland. 

LoW-l'jnd-er,  s.  [Eng.  lowland;  -er.]  An 
iniiioitant  ol  the  Lowlands,  eapecially  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  fivm  a 
Highlander. 

"  low  -li-hood,  •  low-ly-hede,  *  low-ll- 

taead,  s.      [hug.  hw.g;    -hood.]     A  humble 
state;  meekness,  humility. 

"  Who  can  (iiine  under  towlyhcda 
Ne  la>letii  nut  t,  luide  kohi:  and  spede." 
Chaiu^er :  Vo.niAaint  a;  the  Bloc*.  Sniakt. 

*ldw'-li-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  lowly;  -ly.l 

1.  In  a  lowly  manner;  humbly. 

2.  Meanly,  basely. 
16w-U-ness,  s.    [Eag.  lowly;  -juss.} 

1.  The  quality    or    state  of   being  lowly; 
humility;  ireedora  from  or  absence  of  pride. 

"     with  .-«  hum  ills  lourUn.'tJof  mind 
Bbe  la  content  to  be  at  your  com lu.aud." 

Hhakoip. :  I  hcrry  I'/.,  v.  t 


'^fi;-.*rt:s^-^"W"r:^— 2.'ii.Ts;aSL"r::--^^^ 


lowly— lozenge 
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*  2.  Meanuess,  want  of  dignity  ;  abjeet 
itate. 

"Th«y  coiiUniietl  In  Hin.ttowlfna»nnill  thodlvlBimi 
betw<-vii  the  twu  Iiouhcm  uf  l^tucmtcr  kuiJ  Yurk  wxisi-." 
—£t>wnter  :  HUttm  of  Jrtland. 

low'-ljr,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  low,  a.  ;  -ty.] 
A,  .-Is  x'tj.  : 

*  1.  Lf»\v-lyins;  not  high,  not  elevated. 

2.  Free  fiotii  pride,  liiiiiilile  ;  Imving  a 
humble  opiuioQ  of  one's  self;  nut  pruud, 
modi'^L 

"  T^ke  mjr  yek»  apon  70a,  mti<]  Xaxm  of  m« ;  lor  I  ain 
meek  Hiid  luwtg  lu  licArU" — Mallhtat  xi.  '&). 

3.  Characterized  by  huiiiility,  bumble. 


A.  Meau,  wanting  in  (Ii;;iiity  or  sublimity. 

•'  Pot  hII  who  TrnA.  and  readtiit;  not  disdain, 
Tlic-e  niril  jioriiiH,  nni]  their  /ww'y  itiHin, 
Tli«  u^viue  01  ViiniB  uft  hiNL-nlx'd  sIihII  sift^." 

Dr^icn:    lirjti  ;  A"cf.  vL  12. 

5.  Mean,  low;  not  high  iu  diguity,  condi- 
tioii,  or  ratik. 

6.  I-ow  in  size,  not  great  or  talL 
"  Ar  lofty  pines  o'ertop  the  foujift  reed. 

bo  did  her  tfrnc-.' fill  ht:iglit'ill  iiyiii.ihi  exceed." 

Catryr«ra  :  Mourning  MuM  0/  Alexis. 

*  B.  y45  adverb  : 

1.  In  a  lowly  or  humbled  manner  or  state  ; 
buuibly. 

"  Tfa  betU'r  to  Iw  }oKfy  ham,  . 
Thfin  to  be  pt-rkJ  ujj  iu  it(^lial'riii^  Kflof, 
And  wcAT  a  guMuu  bovimw.  ' 

Siuiketp. :  Benrg  riil.,  II.  ». 

i  Humbly,  meekly,  modestly. 

"  Ht'ftven  U  for  thee  too  hl?h 
To  know  what  paMi-s  there  :  !«  lowfy  wiae." 

Milton:  r.  L.,  vliL  178. 

"low-ly-hede,  s.    [Lowlihood.I 

•low -most,  a.     [Eng.  Tow;    -^iiost.]    Lower- 
most, luWfsu 


•lown,  "lowno,  s.    [Loon.] 

iS^fe^il,  a.    (LouN,  a.]    Sheltered,  calm. 

16w-ness»  *low-nesse,  s.  (Eng.  four,  a.; 
-new.  J 

J.  The  qnality  or  state  of  being  low  in 
heigh'  ;  want  ur  absence  of  height  with  re- 
spect to  soiiicLhing  v\a^ 

"  Among  the  lifnunuit  niid  Blmjder  8'>rt  the  Imenas 
of  tiie  Mater  wiia  he  de  for  a  pr>Mli^iuiui  uii«ttcr.~— 
8avil€.    T'tcit'U  :  f/Utorte.  ji.  152. 

2.  De|»re-ssi(>n  lu  price,  strength,  force,  or 
tntviisity  :  as,  hwitess  of  tlie  funds,  tlie  toumess 
of  tlie  teiiiperatiire. 

3.  Depression  In  fortune;  a  low  condition 
or  state  ;  a  statu  of  reduci-d  fortunes. 

"  Nothing  conid  have  ntiMiied  nntiire 
ToBUch  A  luu/neu  but  hia  unklml  ilautftitcrs.' 

aA,«A-e»p. .-  Le-ir.  HI.  *. 

4.  DeprPssioM  or  dojt^ctiiin  of  mind  ;  the 
gtnte  (t{  l>eiug  low-spirited ;  loss  or  ubsciice 
of  iMiiuiation  or  spirit. 

'"Hence  thivt  poverty  and  /oumfuof  spirit  to  which 
a  kiiiifiloin  tuny  he  tahl^i^l." —Suti/l. 

5.  MiMiine.'m  of  condition  or  rank  ;  humblc- 
nes.s  of  birth. 

6.  Meflniiesflof  mind,  cbamctcr,  or  conduct; 
iraut  of  dignity  or  priiiulplu  ;  basL-iiess. 

"Dodge  aiid  pnltrr  In  the  Bhlfln  of  loteMea." 

Hhakrtp  :  AiiU/ny  Jt  ClfiptUni,  111.  IL 

7.  Wnnt  of  Bublimity,  di^iiity,  or  loftinesa 

of  style,  sentiment,  or  di<*tion. 

*"Th«f  nnire  lie  wm  rorce«t  UT">n    flgnrei   and  ineta- 

Ehon>  U'  hvijIi)  tlint  Innate**,  the  mure  t  >e  Ininfie  wuuld 
e  (jrokt-ii.'— /'u/'e.'  On  'hn  OUutttu.    (l'ii*tauiipt.| 

8.  Humility,  meekness,  modesty,  submis- 
sive 11  trss. 

9.  SnftnesR  or  gentleness  of  sound  ;  absence 
•f  nnisc  ;  mildness  of  voice  or  utterance. 

10.  Deprcssloo  of  souud :  aa,  the  lowruat  of 
notca. 

l6^'-r^,  $.      [A  corruption  of  Eng.  laurel  (?).] 
lioi. :  Daphne  Laureola,  the  Spurge  Laurel. 

•Itf^  «.    (Lout,  «.] 

•l6Wt,t;.<.    [Lotrr,  r.J 

*  lowtli,  >.    (Eng.  lour,  a. ;  anfT. -tA..]  Lowncss. 

JJoit-^.  n.  [Sec  def.l  A  town  of  E<ua(h-r. 
frrnii  the  vicinity  of  which  tlie  finest  chiclionu- 
bark  Is  saiil  to  l>c  exported. 

Loxa-bork,  $. 

Vhnm.  :  (dip  of  the  three  vnrietioa  of  pnlc 
cinch(Hiul>atk  (q.v,).  Ltixn-lwirk  Is  di-rive-l 
exclusively  frttntCiiichomtou)uUtmituit,oi  from 


it  and  C.  terobicuiata.  The  former  tree  is  rul- 
tiv.itf'd  in  India  at  high  rluviUinns  jn  the 
2silgiri  Hills,  iu  Ceylon,  aud  iu  Sikkim. 

Idx  ar'-thrus,  s.  (Gr.  Aofo?  (/a»>s)=:  oblique, 
and  dp$poy  {urthron)  =  a  joint.] 

Surj?. :  A  term  a|>plied  to  the  abnormal  di- 
rectiuM  of  a  joint,  caused  neither  by  spasm 
nor  luxation,  as  in  the  varieties  of  tilipes,  or 
club-foot,  which  Sauvage  constituted  a  genus 
of  the  order  Ectopi;u    {Mayiu.) 

lox'-i-a,   8.      [Gr.    Aofof  (Uasos)  =  oblique, 

crookcd'.J 

Orniith.  :  Crossbill ;  the  typical  gerfus  of  the 
sub-family  Loxime,  or  the  family  Loxiadie. 
[Crossbill.] 

lox-i-i'daB,  lox-i'-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [.Mod. 
Lat.,  &c.  loXi(a) ;  Lat.  f'l.  adj.  sufT.  -£<te,  -aiUe.] 
Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Vigors,  &c.,  to 
a  family  of  Conirosties.  Tlie  two  niandibles 
cross  at  the  tip,  enabling  the  bird  to  crush 
hard  fir  cones  and  obtain  the  seeds.  Generally 
redui^ed  to  Loxinte,  asub-family  of  Fringillida^. 
[Crossbill.] 

lox-i'-nse,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  lox(ia);  Lat 

feni.  I'l.  aiU-  sufT.  -iU'C.] 
Ornith.:  Crossbills  (q.v.). 

lOX'-O-cla^e,  «.  (Gr.  \o^6<;  (loxos)  =  t\ins- 
verse,  and  «Aaw  (W(«i)=  to  cleave  ;  Ger.  luxo- 
kUis.) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase  (q.v.),  In 
yellowish  or  grayish-white  crystals,  soinewlmt 
grca^sy  iu  lustre,  occurring  tn  lai-ge  crystals 
at  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  New  YoiU. 
Named  under  the  supposition  that  the  crystals 
were  peculiar  iu  their  direction  of  cleavage. 

lox'-d-don,  s.  [Gr.  ^o$6<;  (/acos)  =  slantin:^:, 
cmssuise,  and  oSov^  (odous),  genit.  it&utno'i 
{ixiont'is)  —a  tooth.] 

L  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sharks,  family  Car- 
charid^e.     Locality,  the  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Elephas,  established 
by  Dr.  Faloncr.  The  dent-d  laiiu;Ua!,  hizong-i 
or  diamond-shaped,  do  not  greatly  diflVr  in 
number  in  the  three  true  molars.  It  couUiins 
the  African  Elephant,  EkpJms  (Loxodon)  ajri- 
callus. 

3.  Palfcoiit.  :  E^ephas  planifroTis  of  the 
Siwalik  formation  [UppcrMioce»e(y)]  in  India. 
E.  ineridionaLis,  of  tlie  Kuroj>ean  Pliocene,  and 
the  pigniy  E.  •nielllensia,  of  the  Post  Pliocene, 
are  of  lliis  type. 

lox'-o-dont,  a.  &  5.    [LoxofON.] 

A.  A-s  (I'lj.  :  IIa^■ing  teeth  aa  in  the  6ub- 
guiius  Loxuduii  (q.v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  An  elcidiaut,  rck-ent  or  fossil, 
of  the  sub-genus  Loxudon  (q.v.). 

lox-d-drom'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Xofri?  (loxos)  ~ 
obliquf,  and  5pd/jio?  {dromon)  =  &  course;  Fr. 
luxodromiijue.)  Pertaining  to  oblique  sailing, 
ur  shilling  by  the  rhumb. 

loxodromic-curve.  f. 

Math. :  A  curve  bwiiing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  logririthmic  spiral,  it  >»  traced 
upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  a  point 
moving  in  such  a  manner  that  its  path  cuts 
all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle.  In  navi- 
gation the  I'lxodrondc  curve  is  the  same  as 
the  rliumb  line,  and  Is  the  ]<ath  of  a  ship 
sailing  always  in  the  same  tack.  The  toxo- 
dromic  curve  turns  cnntimmlly  about  the 
])olc,  but  does  not  reach  it  till  after  au  inlluito 
number  of  turns. 

I5x~$-dr6m'-lc8,  a.  (Loxodrouic]  Tlio  art 
of  oblique  sailing  by  the  luxudromic  cui've  or 

rhumb. 

•  lox-$d'-rdm-ii|ini. «.    (LoxonnoMic]    The 

art  or  process  of  Irairing  a  loxwlroniic  curve 
or  line  ;  the  act  or  sLito  of  muvmg  as  in  a 
loxudiomic  curve. 

l5x*5d'-r4-inSf',  s.  [Loxodro-micJ  The 
Kaiiic  iis  LoxouiiuMiCd  (q.v.), 

l$XH$m'-IIia.  it.     [Gr.  Aofot  (iarojj)  =  oblique, 

and  ofifia  {omma)  =  the  eye.] 

palfr-imt.  :  A  gcnus  of  Libyrinthf«lont.s,  sub- 
onler  Chauliodonta.  The  orbits  are  very  Ini-g". 
irregularly  oval,  with  cusps  prnceeding  fnuu 
the  posterior  i»art  of  out-er  and  inner  margins, 
narrowed  In  fnmt,  Hiightly  oblhine,  the  lr>ng 
axis  diverging  forwanls ;  the  t«-<dli  with  large 
anterior  and  posterior  eutlliig  edges,  htxiimma 


AUmanni  (Huxley)  is  from  the  Glliverton  Iron- 
stone of  the  Ediubuigh  coal  Held.  (^uar. 
Joitrn,  Geol.  Soc.  xviii,  291 ;  Brit.  Aitoc.  Bep, 
(1874),  100,  l(i2.) 

lox-O-ne'-ma,  '.    (Gr.  Ko^6*i  (toros)  =  oblique, 

and  vr\p.a.  (rt*'i*ui)  =  a  thread.) 

Pakeotit.  :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  gas- 
tcropods,  family  Pyramideilida?.  It  extends 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Trias,  but  is  most 
abundant  iu  the  Carboniferous.  Known 
species  seventy-five.  The  generic  name  has 
reference  to  the  striie,  with  'which  many  of 
llio  species  arc  marked.  Lfoconemu  eleguns  ia 
a  fine  .shell,  two  inches  long,  frequeut  Iwth  ia 
the  Weulock  and  Ludlow  shales. 

lox  o-SO'-m^  s.    [Gr.  Aof «  (tezos)  =  oblique, 

aud  trilifxa  (sOiiui)  =  the  body.) 

Zool, :  A  marine  genus  of  Bryozoa,  or  Moss- 
animals.  It  lives,  tlxed  by  a  pedal  gland,  on 
the  tails  of  worms.  The  tentacles  are  obliquely 
developed,  and  the  body  cavity  is  attached 
to  a  contractile  stem.  There  is  no  stolon. 
(A.  Crane.) 

16^,  s.     [Etyin.  doubtful.) 

Agric. :  A  long  narrow  spade,  used  in  atony 
lands. 

iSy'-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  kgalis  =  legal  (q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Port.  Ual ;  lUl.  UaU.] 

1.  True  or  faithful  to  one's  sovereign ;  true 
in  allegiance  ;  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
law  ami  order. 

"Xo  EngHitti  leglalftiure,  however  foyol,  would  no* 
consent  to  tra  nivrely  wliHt  the  le^jisliiture  had  be«a 
under  the  TudorB."—i/((c<<iif<iy:  liiat.  Kng.,  ch.  11. 

2.  Faithful  in  love  or  duty  ;  true  to  one's 
word. 

"And  faithful,  loyal  tn  her  Innoofnce. 
Lake  tlio  biAve  lion  Biniii  iu  her  defctir'e.'* 

Wordnoorth:  WltUv  Itotqf  /Cyltton*. 

3.  Cliaracterized  by  or  indicative  of  loyalty. 

"The  people  were  mud  with  loj/al  euthuBiaam." — 
Jlaaiulan  :  Hut.  Enj..  tU.  U. 

loyal-heaxtcd,  a.  The  same  as  Loval,  S 
(q.v.). 

"  Ou  thee  the  loijrit-ht'irfod  hunc.' 

Tcnnyton  :  Jn  Jfentoriam,  dx. 

•  l6^-al-i§2n,  5.   [Eng.  loyal ; -Um.]  Loyalty. 

lo^'-al-ist,  5.  [Eng.  loyai ;  -ist.]  One  who 
IS  loyal  to  his  sovcn-ign  ;  one  who  in  time  of 
I'cvolt  or  revolution  leinaius  fuithful  tO  his 
allegiance  to  ais  sovereign. 

"If.  after  aU.  the  loynlisu  Bhyuld  not  be  rvcelvMl 
Into  tlie  busum  of  their  nntive  country,  Brltniii  .  .  . 
vruuhi  .itrurd  tbeiu  au  asyluiu."— AfUAam.*  Uut.  Orwat 
BriL.  vli.  lau.  17b3). 

l<Sp^-al-l^,  ndv.  [Eng.  loyal;  -ly.]  In  a  loyal 
man'iier ;  faiti:lnlly. 

"  Cnmiiriit^T  vvHs  uot  less  toj/iUly  dlBpofleU."— ifooau- 
Iay;  llt4(.  Ami/.,  ch.  viii. 

lojK-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  loyal;  -ntss.\  The 
qual'ity  or  state  of  being  loyal ;  loyalty. 

"So  hononiblyftiid  l.iyfnlly  receiui(l.a«i-y their  their 
lt>-jr.lncise  tuwarda  th«  IJiii-cnB  MaJcBtv  .  .  .  did  r*. 
quire." — tituui :  iiuevn  UlLKiiath  (mi.  i&6j}. 

l^-al-tj^,  8.  [O.  Fr.  loialteU:  Fr.  loyauti ; 
Sp.  haltad  ;  Ital.  Ualta,  legalita.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  loyal ;  faithful  adherence  to 
allegiance  ;  faithfulness,  devotion,  constancy, 

"The  logixJtu  of  IjOcIiIvI  In  Rlinost  pruvcrhUl:  but  Ift 
■WM,  vi-ry  unlike  wliiit  wiui  i-allnl  loyaity  iu  Kiitilaud.' 
—  ilacaulai/-  Uit,  Kng.,  ch.  xUL 

loyalty-loan,  ».  A  loan  to  the  Govern- 
ment, not  from  commercial  motlve-s,  but  as  a 
proof  of  loyalty.  Used  specially  of  a  loan 
Opened  in  Lomlon  on  Dec.  5,  1"IH1,  when 
within  sixteen  hours  about  £lb,000.000  were 
promised. 

*  lOZe,  r.(.     [L08B  (2),  v.] 
'  lOZ-^l,  5.      (LOSEL.J 

iSz-ongo.  •  169-diifte,  *.     (O.  Fr.  loxn^e 

lozengr.    (Fr.     /<  Miiiyr),    a     wonl    of    doubtfiu 
origin  ;  Sp.  lomnjr,  pndi.  from  lota  "  a  Hag- 
BtoMO,  a  marMe-slab,  a  squjire-stone  used  for 
paving.l 
L  Ordinary  Uinguagt : 

1.  A  confection,  a  swoetmuit,  ao  caI1c4|  ftom 
being  originally  made  of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge. 

2.  A  small  rhonib-sha|>ed  ]kano  of  glass  i>et 
tn   a  leaden  framo  for  a  church   window  or 

luttlep. 

IL  TechnkaUy: 

1.  (ientti, :  An  equilateral  rhoniNiid  or 
rhombus ;  an  obliquu-anglcd  pjmdlulogna 
or  diamond.     [ItiiuMii.] 


hSU,  hS^:  p^it.  1^1;  cat.  90II.  chorus,  ^htn.  bongh;  go,  Kom;  thin,  ^his:  sin.  af ;  expect,  ^onophon.  o^lHt.      lAff. 
-cUui«  -tion  -  Bhan.     -tlon,  -slon-ahdn;    (Ion,  -alon  -  zhiui.     -tlous,  -sloua,  -clous  -  ahus.    -bio,  -dlo.  A;-.  -  b^l.  dfJ. 
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lozenged— lucernaria 


2.  fTer. :  A  bearing  of  the  shape  of  &  lozenge 
•ppropriate  to  the  anus  of 
spinsteis  ami  widows. 

*  3.  Pharvi, :  A  form  of 
merlifine  uiude  in  sniJkU 
pieces,  to  be  held  or 
chewed  in  the  mouth  till 
dissolved. 

*  lozenge -coach,  s.         lozenge. 

A  d-y^va^'ei's  carriage.     [Lozenoe,  s.,  II.  2.J 

lozenge-graver,  s. 

En-orav. :  A  t,'ra\-irig-tool  the  cross  section  of 
whicli  is  of  a  rhomb  or  diamond  .shape.  The 
two  faces  which  meet  to  form  the  belly  of  the 
graver  have  an  angle  less  than  90°. 

lozenge -mail,  s.    fi^UscLED-MAiL.] 

lozenge -moulding,  s. 

Arch.  :    An   ornaiueut    inclosing   diainond- 


l-OZR.VtlE-MOUl.DINO. 

shaped  panels.  It  is  frequently  found  in 
Norman  architecture. 

lozenge-Shaped,  o.     Diamond-shaped : 

rhonilmidal. 

Idz'-enged,   a.     [Eng.    lozeng(e);   -ed.]     Made 
into  the  shape  of  a  lozenge  or  lozenges. 

"  The  iozmsed  iiaiies  i.f  h  very  small  latticed  window." 
—C.  Sronta :  Jane  Eyre,  ch,  xxvUL 

I6z'-en-g3?,  loz'-en-gee,  o.    [Eng.  lozeng(e): 

-y,  -ft;] 

Her.  :  A  term  used  to  express  the  field  or 
any  armoriiil  ch;:rge  wliicli  is  divided  by 
diagonal  lines  transversely  into  equal  parts  or 
lozenges  of  differeut  "iiictures. 

16-z6p'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  \o$6s  (loxos)  =  oblique, 
and  TTe'pa?  (j>eras)=&n  end.     (Agasslz.)'} 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lozoperidae  (q.v.). 

ld-zo-per'-i-ds9,  s.  pi  {Mod.  Lat.  lozoperia) ; 
Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -itia'.] 

^  Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tortri- 
cina.  Tlie  anterior  wings  are  of  variable 
lengtli,  the  costae  generally  regularly  arched, 
the  liind  margin  often  oblique,  the  colour 
generally  yellow,  often  with  a  central  fascia. 
Larva  generally  feeding  on  seeds.  Fortytive 
ipecies  jire  European  ;  many  of  them  beautiful. 
(Stainton.) 

•  lU,  s.     [Loo.] 

•  liih'-hard.  s.  A  a.    [Lubber.] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  A  lazy  fellow,  a  lubber, 

"  Their  victuals  those  cuiinndgeoii  lubbardt 
Lock  up  from  my  Biglit.'    Hwi/t  r  Apollo  to  th€  Z>«an. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lubberly. 

"Coii8cii>ii9  how  much  the  h.aod 
Of  lubbiird  Ltbour  uet^da  liis  watchful  eya" 

Cowper  :  Ta»k,  Ul.  400. 

Ifib'-ber.  •  lobre,  *  lob-ur.  s.  [Of  Celtic 
origm  ;  cf.  Wei.  llob^sL  dolt,  a  blockhead; 
llabi  =  ii  stripling,  a  looby;  Sw.  dial,  lubber 
=  a  thick,  clumsy.  lazy  man.]  A  lazy  clumsy 
fellow;  a  dolt;  an  awkward  Unit ;"  specif., 
applied  by  sailors  to  one  who  does  not  know 
seamanship;  aland-lubber. 

"If  you  will  measure  your  htbher'a  leagtb  ainiu. 
tarry,  but  away.  — .SAatw/..  ;  Lear,  L  4.  -o  — . 

lubber's-hole,  s. 

hiiuit.  :  An  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  top 
for  those  to  crawl  througii  who  aie  afraid  to 
climb  up  by  clie  futtuck-slironds. 

"  He  proposed  thitt  I  should  go  through  lubbrr's- 
hole    —Mai-ryat :  Peter  .simple,  ca.  vii. 

lubber's-point.  s. 

N'liif.  :  A  bkick  vertical  line  drawn  on  the 
inside  of  the  case  uf  the  mariner's  compass. 
This  hue.  and  the  pin  on  which  the  card 
turns,  ure  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the 
keel  of  the  ship,  and  hence  the  rhumb  ojtpo- 
site  to  the  lubber's  j-oint  shows  the  course  of 
the  .shij)  at  any  time.  Tlie  lubber's-point, 
however,  deviates  from  its  proper  position 
when  the  shi]!  is  heeled  over;  hence,  seamen 
do  not  implicitly  depend  on  it,  as  indeed  its 
Dame  implies. 


liib'-ber-li-ness.  s.  [Eng.  lubberly;  -n«ss.] 
Awkwardness,  clumsiness. 

"  To  IojmI  an  elephant  with  htbbmrUn9U."—T.  Brown  ■ 
Works,  ii.  179. 

liib'-ber-ly,  n.  &  adv.     [Eng.  lubber;  ~ly.] 

A.  As   adj. :    Like   a   lubber ;   awkward* 
clumsy,  clownish. 

"  I  came  youder  »t  Eton  to  marry  mistress  Anne 
P.ige.  ami  she's  a  ^reat  lubberly  boy.'—Shaketp.  : 
Merry  ICiPU  qf  WimUor,  v.  5. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  lubberly,  clumsy,  or  awk- 
ward manner ;  iluinsily,  awkwardly. 

*  lu'-bric.  *  lu'-brick,  a.  [Fr.  lubnque; 
Lat.  Itibricus  =  slippery,  deceitful,  hazardous  ; 
Sp.,  ItaL,  &  Port,  lubrico.] 

1.  Slippery  ;  having  a  smooth  surface. 

"  3hort  thick  sobs,  whose  thund'rlug  volleys  float. 
And  roll  theiuselres  over  her  Inbric  thiMat ' 

Crathaw:  Musick't  DueU 

2.  Uncei-tain,  unsteady,  changeable. 

"The  dt^p  and  Inbrick  w.ives  of  stAte  and  court."— 
/icli'/uuB  fyuttoniaruB.  p.  2ii3. 

3.  Wanton,  lewd,  lascivious. 

L  Deceitful,  tricky.  {Ford:  Witch  of  Eiidor, 
iii.  1.) 

*  lu'-brfc-al,  *  lu'-bric-atU,  a.  [Eng. 
lubric  ;  -nl.]     The  same  as  Lubkic  (q.v.). 

"  What !  shall  thy  lubricaU  and  gUbberie  muse 
Live,  as  she  were  defunct." 

Ben  J(/n»on :  Poetaster,  v.  s. 

lu  -bri-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lubricans,  pr.  par. 
of  lubric'o  =  to  make  slippery;  lubriciis  = 
slippery;  Ital.  lubricant.] 
i  A.  As  adj.:  Lubricating. 
B.  As  snhst.  :  A  substance  used  to  diminish 
friction  of  the  working  parts  of  machinery. 
The  requisites  of  a  good  lubricant  are  that  "it 
must  endure  the  heat  even  of  melted  lead, 
without  change,  in  order  to  stand  friction  and 
lubricate  tlie  cylinders  of  steam-engines.  Lu- 
bricants must  be  fixed  and  not  vohitile  oils, 
as  produced  by  destructive  distillation,  otlier- 
wise  tiiey  are  decomposed  by  friction,  and 
burnt  or  dried  up.  They  must  not  show  or 
possess  any  acid  reaction,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  otherwise  the  bolts  are  cut  in  the 
ste;iin-thest,  and  the  iron,  particularly 
wrought-iron,  is  made  porous.  They  must 
possess  a  sufficient  power  of  tenacity  without 
oxidation,  otherwise  they  will  thicken. 

lii'-bri-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  lubricates,  pa.  par. 
of  lubrico  =  to  make  slijipery  ;  Ivbricus  = 
slippery;  Ital.  lubricare ;  tip.  lubricar,  lubri- 
Hear;  Fr.  lubrijier.] 

1.  LU,  :  To  make  smooth  and  slippery,  so 
as  to  diminish  friction  ;  to  rub  or  smear  with 
some  greasy  substance. 

■■  For  uot  only  both  the  ingredients  are  of  a  lubri- 
eating  uature.  but  there  ia  this  advnutage  gained  from 
their  couipusitioii.  that  they  do  mutually  improve 
one  auuther.  '—fia» :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii, 

"2.  Fig.  :  To  make  smooth  ;  tosmoothen,  to 
make  easy. 

Inbric ating  oil,  s.  Any  vefretable  or 
mineral  oil  that  can  be  used  for  lubrication. 

•lu'-bri-cate,  a.    [Lubricate,  r.]    Slippery. 
lii-bri-ca'-tlon,  5.    [Lubricate,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  lubricating  or  making  smooth 
and  slippery. 

'■  Secondly,  by  the  bealiog  lubrication  of  the  mucil- 
age."—/■ti/cj  -■  Sat.  Theol..  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  lubricant. 
lu-bri-ca-tor.  s.    [Eng.  lubricatif) ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Que  who  or  that  which 
lubricates, 

"  It  fwaterl  is  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great 
resolver  of  siwisuis.  and  lubricator  of  the  rtbres."— 
Burke  :  On  the  Sublime  *  Beautiful,  pt,  Iv..  j  21. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Steam-engin. :  An  oil  cup  or  other  con- 
trivance for  supplying  oil  or  grease  to  rubbing 
surfaces,  in  order  to  diminish  friction. 

2.  Shaftinri :  A  pivoted  disc  in  a  cup  below 
the  lower  journal-box  is  revolved  by  contact 
with  the  under  side  of  the  shaft,  and  carries 
up  oil  to  lubricate  the  latter. 

3.  Vehic.  :  The  ordinary  mode  of  lubricating 
carriiige  or  waggon  axles' is  by  placing  grease 
on  the  sj>indie  and  then  putting  on  the  wlieel, 
giving  it  a  few  revolution  before  lowering  it 
ag:iin  to  the  ground.  The  gi-noves  in  the  box 
of  the  hu\)  lorni  pockets  in  which  tlie  grease 
collects,  and  from  which  it  passes  to  the 
spindle  as  it  gnidually  wastes  away. 

4.  Ordn. :  An  arrangement  for  lubricating 
and  tieaning  the  grooves  of  rifled  guns. 


*  lA - bri^'- i -  tate,  t'.(.  [Lat.  lubricua  m, 
smooth,  slippery.)  To  make  smooth  or  slip, 
pery.     {Kersey.) 

•  lu  -  bri9'- i  -  ty.     s.       [Fr.    lubriciti,    fh)iii 

Lat.  lubiicns=  slippery;  ItaL  Ittbricitd;  8p. 
lubrlcidad.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Smoothness  of  surface  ;  slipperiness, 

"Further  provision  [is  madelftir  its  defence,  for  its 
constant  lubrici'y  and  luuisture.  whJL-h  we  see  in  iU 
socket  and  its  lids."— Pi/«y .   Aar.  Theol..  ch.  vL 

2.  Aptness  to  glide  over  any  part  or  to 
facilitate  motion  by  diminishing  the  friction 
between  paits  in  contact. 

XL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Instability,  uncertainty. 

"Thepoliticiaii  isnotdlscounigedat  the  iDconst^incy 

of  human  atfairs.  and  the  lubiicity  oi  his  subject." 

Glunirill  ■   \'anitv  of  Dogmutizin-j.  ch.  xxiv, 

2.  Lasciviousness,  lewdness,  iucontinency, 
unchastity. 

"As  if  wantonness  am!  lubricity  were  essential  to 
tliftt  iK>em,  whicb  uu^ht  in  alt  to  l»ejvvoided."— i/r^iif  Ji. 

*  lu'-bri-cous.  a.  [Lat.  lubricvs  =  slip- 
pery, deceit!  ul,  hazardous,] 

L  Lit.:  Slippery,  smooth. 

"The  [mrts  of  water  being  vuluhle  and  lubrfemtt^ 
well  as  tim-.  it  easily  in6ilIu:lte^<  itself  Into  the  tubei  ol 
reyetiblea."— n'oodwird.-  ,V'(^  /list. 

2,  Fig.  ;  Uncertain,  unsteady,  unstable. 

"  Mufli  less  shall  I  positively  deUrniiiiie  auy  thlnf 
In  matters  oo  lubricous  and  uncertain." — Ulanwiit: 
Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiL 

•  lu-bri-nLc'-tion,  s.  tL;it.  lubrlcus^smootht 
slipjiery,  and/((cio=tomake.]  Theact  oropenu 
tion  of  lubricating  or  nraking  smooth, 

"The  sixth  cause  is  fu&rVucfion  and  relaxation.'— 
Bacon  :  Sat.  Hist..  S  ii. 

'  lu-bri-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lubbi faction.) 
The  same  as  Lubkikaction  (q.v.), 

"  .\  twofold  liquor  is  prepared  for  the  fiiunctionand 
hibrific'ttir:n  of  the  heads  of  the  bouea-"— flay;  On 
tfn  Creation,  pt.  Ii, 

lu-can-i-dae,.'.  J);.  ['Mo<\.Lat,&,c.,lucan{us): 
Lat.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  suH'.  -iiia:] 

Entom. :  Stag  Beetles ;  a  family  of  lamelU- 
corn  beetles.  Distinguished  from  the  Scpfa- 
beidjB  by  having  the  leaflets  of  the  antennal 
club  fixed  instead  of  moveable,  and  gi-eatly 
projectingjaws.  About  f,:,o  species  have  lieen 
described.  They  most  abound  in  well-wooded 
tropical  countries  Only  three  are  British: 
Lucanns  certms,  Dorcas  -parallelopijiedus,  and 
Sirwdendrcn  cylindricnm. 

lu-ca'-nus,  s.  [Lat  /»ca  =  the  stag  befltlo 
(see  def.).j 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  tiie  family 
Lucanidte  (q.v.).  Lucanus  cervus  is  the  Stag- 
beetle  (q.v.). 

*  lu-came'.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lucerna  =  a 
lamp  ;  luceo  =  to  shine.]  A  dormer  ;  a  ^rret 
window, 

*  In-cajrne,  5.    [Lucarnk.] 

lu^e. .«.  (Lat.  lucius.]  A  pike  Itill  grown;  a 
hsh  used  as  an  armorial  bearing. 

"  All  his  ancestors,  thiit  cume  after  bfm,  may  ;  they 
may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  iu  their  coat.'— 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  tViudsor.  L  L 

*  lu-9en-9y,  s.  [Eng.  lucen{t);  -cy.]  Bright- 
ness, lustre. 

"A  name  of  some  note  and  lucency." — Cartytt; 
Prench  J:vnulution,  pt  iii.,  bk.  i.,  ch,  vi. 

*  lu'-^ent.  a.  [Lat.  lucens,  ]>r.  par.  of  luceo  » 
to  shine.]     Shining,  bright,  resplendent. 


Keats:  To  Charles  Cuteden  Clarkt, 

lu-^er'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  litcerna=&  lamp.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  lami»  or  other  artificial  light. 
Specif,  applied  to  a  microsiopi-  in  wliich 
the  object  to  be  examined  is  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp.  The  objet-t  is  i)lace<i  in  a 
sliding  tube  between  the  lens  and  the  lump, 
which  is  contained  in  a  box.  The  image  is 
received  on  a  screen  or  plate  of  ground  glass, 

lu-9er-nar'-i-a.  s.  [Lat.  /KccrTui  =  a  lamp.] 
Zool.  :  The  tjpical  genus  of  the  order  Lucer- 
nariadie.  The  body  is  campanuhite,  attached 
proxiinally  at  its  smaller  extremity  by  a 
hydrorhiza.  When  detached  the  animal  swims 
i-apidly  by  the  nlternate  ('ontracti()n  anct  ex- 
pansion of  the  umbrelhi,  around  the  margm 
of  which  are  tufts  of  short  tentacular  pi>r- 
ces«es,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  polypite  with  a 
quadrangular  four-lobed  nmuth. 


Ate,  at,  lare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  carnal,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw^ 
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lu-9er-na-n  -a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lucer- 
nuri(a);  Lat.  feui.  pi.  adj.  suti'.  -culce.] 

Zool. :  Sea-nettles,  Sea-blubbers.  An  order 
of  the  legion  or  sub-plass  Liicemarida.  It  iii- 
cludes  those  Lucernarida,  wliich  have  only  a 
single  pnlyitite,  are  hxed  by  a  proximal  hydro- 
fhiza,  and  p^ssi^sa  sliort  tentacles  "ii  the  margin 
of  the  luul.rella.    {Xicliolson.)    [Pelagida:.] 

In-fer-  n^'-i-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  liuxr- 
naT{ia);  L;it.  neiit.  pi.  adj.  suIT.  -ida.] 

Zool. :  A  9ub-cla3s  or  Ifglnn  of  Hydrozoa, 
delined  by  Greene  a3  having  the  base  of  the 
hydrosotiia  developed  into  an  umbrella,  in 
the  walls  of  which  the  reproductive  organ* 
are  jirodnced.  It  is  divided  into  three  orders  : 
Lucernaiiitda-,  Pelagidae,  and  Rhizostomidffi. 

lu-9er'-lia-r^d,  s.  [Eng..  &c.  lucemariia), 
and  <jr.  effio^  {eidos)  =  fonti,  resemblance.] 

^ooL  :  A  reproductive  zooid  of  any  of  the 
Lucernarida. 

"Tlie  byilm-tohft  thiia  con«titute«  the  fixed  tucer- 
Tiaro'd  or  I rojibu^oitie  of  oiie  of  Ibe  Kblzustomata!."— 
fiuhoiton  :  ZooL  led.  1878),  p.  1-13. 

l&-9eme',  s.  [Fr.  hizeriu;  from  Languedoc 
patois,  lau^erda.  Littre  ri>risider3  that  the 
French  word  came  from  the  English,  and 
says  that  the  remote  origin  is  unknown.] 

Bot. :  Medicarjo  saliva.  It  is  a  deep-rnoting 
clover-like  perennial  plant,  with  spikes  of 
blue  or  violet  flowers.  It  is  largely  cultivated 
as  a  fodder  plant  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  parts  of  tho 
United  States,  and  elsewhere  in  North  and 
South  America,  where  it  has  been  introduced. 
^  Swiss  Lucerne  is  Medicago  falcata.  It  is  a 
coarse  plant  cultivated  on  some  poor  soil  in 
Switzerland. 

Ln'-9i-an-istS,  s.  pi.     [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Clvirch  Hist. :  A  sert  of  Semi-Arians,  rl.iim- 
ing   Liician,  a  disciple  of  Marciou,  as  their 
founder.     {Shipley.) 

l&'-^id,  n.  [Lat.  lucidtts,  flrom  luceo  =  to  shine, 
{i(x  (gonit.  Zucm)  =  light ;  Fr.  lucide;  Ital. 
&  bp.  lucido.] 

L  LU. :  Bright,  shining,  resplendent,  ra- 
diant. 

"  A,  worm  .  .  . 
TbAt  ahowi  by  Dlght  &  lucid  beam." 

Cowper :  Ulow-xoorm, 

n.  Figuratively  : 

X.  Clear,  pellucid,  transparent. 

"  Pitir  Oiuiiiiscus,  on  the  fertile  h«nkB 
Of  AbliAiiA  aud  I'harpbar,  luci'l  streame." 

Jfllton:  P.  /,..  I.  4M. 

2.  Bright  with  tlie  radiance  of  intellect; 
dear ;  not  darkened  or  confused  by  madness 
or  delirium. 

8.  Plain,  cle-ar,  easily  understood,  distinct. 

"Oar  ])roM    bet^inc    more  lucid,    more    tM^y,   and 
■  t>ett«r  fltt«(l  for  controversy  and  iiarratlve."— J/acau- 
Idtf  :  nut.  l^ng..  ch.  til. 

luold  Interval,  s. 

Mni.  Jnris.  :  A  lurid  interval  is  not  a  mere 
cessation  of  the  violent  symiitoms  of  a  dis- 
order, but  an  interval  in  whirh  the  mind, 
ha\'ing  thrown  olf  tho  disease,  has  recovered 
Its  general  Imblt.  The  party  must  bu  capable 
of  innnin;;  a  sound  judgment  of  what  he  is 
doing,  and  his  state  of  mind  aueh  that  any 
Inditferent  person  would  think  him  able  to 
manage  his  own  aflairs.  iColliiuon  .*  On 
Lunacy,  p.  39). 

U  The  expression  lucid  interval  woa  formerly 
used  less  sjiecitically  thiin  now.  being  em- 
ployed of  remissions  or  intermissions  of  Hick- 
tiesB,  ^c. 

"  The  Devil  hcai-ed  affllctious  on  him  [the  imtrlarch 
Johl  alluwtngliliu  iiu  lucidinlarvi^" —PuUer :  tHagah 
Siaht.  hW.  iv..  ch.  vi. 

lA-9id'-i-ty.  s.    (Fr.  lucidiU.] 

1.  The  (luality  or  state  of  being  lucid,  bright, 
or  shining  ;  splendour,  brightness.   (Lit.  it  Jig.) 

"  Patr  ^ve,  what  chanco  Rhall  not  control, 
Hl»  Mfi  lucidUy  ot  toiil' 

S/atthew  Arnold :  Ut!»ijnation. 

2.  Clearness  of  style  or  arrangement  ;  In- 
telligibility, plainness. 

1ft  'Cid-1^.  adv.  [Eng.  bicid  ;  -ly.]  In  a  lucid 
iriiirnier;  plainly,  rlcarly,  intelligibly. 

"  M«  arfTiieil  the  matter  during  two  liuum,  and  no 
doulit  htcidly  and  l>^Tcib\y."—Maeaulaif :  aut.  Etiff.. 
ah.  xilv. 

ift'-cId-nSss,  Ji.     [Eng.    lurid ;    -ium.)     Tlie 

qnalitv  or  sUito  of  being  lucid;  lucidity,  In- 
telli^iliihlv. 

"Tlifl  sinoothneu  iwd  tucldnaat  of  glaaa,  tto."— 
ilOiinliignt :  IHtttutn  JTu'iy*-*.  ))L  i.,  tr.  10,  |  1. 


lu'-9i-fer,  s.      (Lat.,  as  ailj.  =  light-bringing, 
as    sultst. ,    lucijer  =  llghl-bringer,    from   lux 
(genii.  liiciJt)  =  light,  and  /e?-o,  to  bring.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  & 

2,  A  lucifer  match  (q.v.). 
H.   TechaicaUy : 

1.  Astron. :  An  ancient  name  for  Venus,  when 
the  Morning  Star,  as  distinguished  from  Hes- 
perus, when  it  is  the  evening  one. 

2.  .^V^^;)^  :  A  name  symbolically  applied  to 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

"  Hew  art  thou  fallen  from  U«aven,  0  Luci/er.  ton 
of  the  luoniiug."— /iUMiA  xtv.  Vi. 

3.  poet.  £  libit.  :  A  name  for  Satan.  It 
arose  l)ei:ause  Tertnllian,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  others,  misinterpreted  the  jKtssage  in 
Isaiah  of  Satan.  (Cf.  Isa.  xiv.  12  with  Luke 
X.  18;  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2.) 

"  When  he  falls,  he  falls  like  luclfyr. 
Never  to  hope  again. " 

Shnke^. :  ffenry  VIIl..  III.  2. 

T  Some  of  the  reckless  soldiers  who  followed 
Claverhouse  assumed  the  name. 

"The  atrocities  coimnttted  hy  the  LAnihs  of  Klrke, 
and  by  the  Beelzel'Ubs  aud  Lucifrrt  of  Duiidea"— 
Ma.c*\nlay  :  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxlii. 

4.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Trochilidae,  estab- 
lished by  Lesson. 

lucifer-match.  s.  Originally  a  match 
tippt'd  witli  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  pofcusli  and 
suli>liuretofaiitimony,  and  inflamed  by  friction 
upon  a  pieee  of  emery-paper.  Tlie,sc  were  super- 
seded by  mixtures  containing  phosphorus. 

Ltici/er-TiuUch  disease : 

Path. :  Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  arising  from 
the  inlialation  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus 
during  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 
It  has  been  especially  described  by  Von 
Bibm  and  Geist.  who  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  disease  at  the  largo 
manufactories  at  Nnreml)erg. 

"This  titirifcr-match  diAenin  wa«  some  vears  ago 
verv  freeiueiit.  but  tn  const-' meiice  of  the  acloiition  n( 
precautionary  me/uitires.  is  iimw  much  more  rarely  met 
vith."~ Srichien  :  Surgnry  (ed.  Beck),  li.  677. 

L6-9l-fSr*-i-an, a.  k  9.    [Eng.  Lucifer;  -van.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lucifer. 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  Lucileiians. 

B,  As  subsUuUive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  Followers  of  Lucifer,  a 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  ceutury, 
who  refused  to  hold  communion  with  the 
clergy  wlio  had  conformed  to  tho  Ariau  doc- 
trines, and  wliom  a  Synod  of  Alexandria  (a.d. 
'652),  had  resolved  to  re-admit  into  the  Church, 
on  their  openly  acknowledging  their  errors. 
The  Lucifeiiaus  are  little  heard  of  after  the 
time  of  Tlieodosius  tlie  Great. 

•  Lfi-9if' -er-itO.  s.     [Eng.  Lucifer;  -iU.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  same  as  LuciFERiAN(q.v.). 

•  lu-9if '-er-oiifl,  •  lu-9if '-er-fts,  a.    [Lat. 

hirifir,   from   /«j;  (genit.  lucis)  =  light;  Eng. 
adj.  SUIT,  -ous.] 

1.  Bearing  or  giving  light. 

"To  call  our  lurifrroiis  matter  «  Mlf-shlnlng  aub- 
sUiuce. '-Boi/le:   llorJfc*.  iv.  IRH. 

2.  Making  plain  or  clear;  affording  means 
of  discovery. 

3.  Devilish. 


■  lii-9lf -er-oils-ly,  mIv.  [Eng.  luciferous  : 
•ly.]  In  a  Ineiferous  manner;  »o  as  to  givo 
liglit  or  enligliten. 

"  That  which  looke  moat  lucif<rrouilr/ or  Influentlally 
Intu  ififtMluesB.  "— //rowfi«  ,■  Christian  MorutUy.  ilL  w. 

"lU-9if'-iC,  * lU-flf -lok,  a.  (Lat.  lucijicus. 
from  /iir(genit.  liicia)  =  liglit,  and  fucio  -  to 
make  ;  Fr.  lucippie;  Sp.  lucifiw.]  Making  or 
producing  light. 

"Thuugli    thfir   Iticifick  motion    be   continued.'— 
Onrw;  L'otmo.  .Sacra,  hk.  II.,  ch.  II.,  |  M. 

*  lU'-^I-form,  a.  \\Ai.  lux  (genit.  lucis)  ^ 
light.  aml/(>r??ui  =  f*u-m.  shape.)  Oftliofornt  or 
appeanince  of  li^ht,  resemlilitig  light. 

"  A  chariot  which  !•  nut  unrltly  .    .   .    •  luet/orm 
«thi-n«l  vohlctc."— /iOT-*.'iey.  .iiru,  |  171. 

'lu-9lf'-rl-an,a.  [Kug.  lucifer ; -tan,]  Lucl- 
ferian,  satanic. 

l&-9lf -^-g^  (pi.   lu-9U'-n-g»,  $.    [Lat. 

lucifngutt  =  shunning   the    light :    lux  (gciitt. 
luci^)  =  light,  and  fugio-^  to  fly  from.) 


1.  Ichthy.  (Sing.):  A  <;euus  of  Oj^hidiid* 
(q.v.).  The  eye  is  absent.orquite rudimentary, 
aud  covered  by  the  skin.  There  are  no  liarlels, 
but  in  their  stead  are  nuinen^us  minute  eiliao 
or  tubtircles.  Habit.it,  subterranean  wnterB 
of  caves  in  Cuba.    (iJiiuthcr.) 

2.  Zool.  (PL):  A  name  .sometimes  applied  to 
the  Blattida?,  bcGiuseof  their  nocturnal  h:ibits, 
and,  possibly,  with  a  rt-membniuce  of  the 
"lui-ifuga;  blattie  "  of  Virgil  (Georgic  iv.  243). 

lu-9im'-e-ter,  5.  [(-at.  l"x  (geidt.  lucis)  = 
liglit,  and  Gr.  fitTpov (metron)  =  measure.)  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  oi 
light ;  a  photometer. 

La-9i'-iia,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  goddess  that  brings 
to  light,  an  epithet  of  Junn  and  of  Diana,  as 
they  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  bnth 
of  children.] 

1.  ZooL  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  lamelli- 
brauchiate  family  Luciuidie  (q.v.).  Shell 
white,  margins  smooth  or  linely-erennlated  ; 
uinbones  small  and  compressed;  the  ligament 
concealed  ;  hinge-teeth  lateral*  Habitat,  tropi- 
cal and  temperate  seas,  on  sandy  and  nni>idy 
bottoms,  ranging  from  low-water  t<t  about  -JOO 
fathoms.  Known  species  70,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  Ac. 

2.  Paltront. :  Known  species  260,  from  the 
Upi»er  Silurian  till  now.  (S.  P.  \i'o(iihvard.') 
The  genus  is  abundantly  represented  in 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits. 

lu-9in'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  (Lat.  lu.citi{a) ;  fem.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1,  ZooL  :  A  marine  family  of  lamellibran- 
chiata,  section  Siphonida,  stib-oeelion  Iiite- 
gropallialia.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are 
circular,  elosely-titting,  and  unattached ;  the 
surface  of  the  shell  is  dull ;  the  foot  is  long 
and  cylindrical. 

2.  PalcEont.  :  Principally  Secondary  and 
Tertiary,  representatives  from  Palff-ozoic  timee 
being  doubtfully  referred  to  this  family. 

ln-9i~nop'-8is,  s.  [Lat.  luci-n{a)  (q.v.) ;  Gr. 
oi/(t5  (op^is)  -  look,  api>earauce.] 

1.  ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family 
Veneridte.  It  has  a  thin  letiticiilar  shelL 
Known  recent  species,  ten  from  Britain, 
North  America,  &c. 

2.  PalteonL  :  Ten  species  from  the  Pliocene 
onward. 

lu-9i-6-,  pref.  [Lat.  lucius=  a  fish,  probably 
tlie  piUe.)  Resemltling,  or  liavjng  soni«  of 
the  characteristics  of  Esox  lucius,  the  Pike 
(q-v.). 

lu-9i-o-9e-phdi -i-dfl9.  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
lucioc€2fhal\  us) :  Lut.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ute.] 
Ichthy. :  Pike-heads  ;  a  family  of  Teleostean 
fishes,  division  Acanthopteiygii  Labyriuthi- 
brantdiii.  Body  elongate,  covered  with  sealea 
of  moderate  size  ;  hiteral  line  present;  super* 
branchial  organ  formed  by  two  hi-anchial 
arches  dilated  into  a  mcnibmne.  One  short 
dorsjd  llii ;  no  ilorsiil  or  anal  spines  ;  ventraU 
of  one  spine  and  ll\'e  rays  ;  no  air-bladder. 

lu-9i-6  9eph'-a-lu8,  «.  [Pref.  lucio-,  and 
Gr.  ice-/)aAij  (kephali^)  =  the  head,) 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  nml  only  genus  of  the 
family  Luciin-ephalidw  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  a 
single  fresh-water  species,  Lurtocrphalui  pul* 
chcr,  from  the  East  Indian  archipelago. 

Iu-9l-i-g6'-bi-fi8,  $.     [Pref.  luciO',  and  Lat 

go!nus(n.v.).] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  GobiidM 

(q.v.). 

lu-9i~d-per'-oa,  «.      [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Lat. 

perca  (.j.v.).] 

Iththy.  :  Plkc-pcrehes,  a  genus  of  Fishea, 
family  Porcidie,  iidiabilantjt  of  niany  hikea 
and  rivers  of  the  iiorllieni  t«.'iii|K-nite  zouq. 
Luciojiemi  ttaiutnt,  tho  Giant  I'ercli,  is  con- 
Hned  to  tho  eastern  two-thnds  of  Euro|>e. 
Oreenish-nhve  above,  liamlcd  with  brown ; 
white  below;  length,  frr.ni  three  t<i  four  loot. 
It  lias  been  recomnn-ndfd  for  iiccbmatiailloti 
in  Kughuid ;  hut,  tlniugh  vntuabte  for  the 
tJiblc,  It  is  voracious  and  exttvmely  destruo> 
live  of  snmllur  flslios.    (ilunther.) 

ld-9i-^-B6 -ma,  $.  (Pr«f.  tvdo.,  and  Or. 
<ru>fia  (iv'tnut)  —  the  IkKly.) 

Iciiihu. :  A  giiiiiH  of  Indiau  Fishes,  fainll* 
Cyprinlilu).    {(iunOuir.) 


bSi\.  h6^:  pout.  ^6^1:  cat,  90U,  chorus.  9111a.  bonph;  ro,  Rom;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect.  3^onophon.  exist,     ph      t 
-dan,    tian  -  sh^n.     -tlon,  -alon  ^  nhim;  -tlon,    nlon  -  zhun.    -<ilous.  -tlous,  -nloua  -  shua.    -bio.  -dlo,  itc  -  b^i.  d^L 
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luciotrutta— ludiflcation 


16-91-6 -trut'-ta,  s.  [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  trutta  =  a  tmut.] 

/o/((/i^.;Agenus  of  Fishes,  family  Salmonidffi. 
(Gitnther.) 

luck,  *  luk,  *  lulUEe,  s.  [O.  Fris.  hiJc ;  Dut 
Ud;  geluk;  S\v.  /ifC^^ :  Dan.  l;!^±^ ;  Ger. 
pZuc-/;  (cnntr.  from  M.  H.  Ger.  gelack.).  Ihe 
ori'^inal  sense  is  enticement  or  favour  :  Dut. 
Zofc/:en  =  to  entice;  Sw.  /oc/.-a  ;  Dan.  io/.-/.-^  ; 
Ger.  locken;  M.  H.  Ger.  hucKcn  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
Zucc/joi.] 

1.  Cliance,  accident,  hap ;  that  which  hap- 
pens to  any  niie.  whether  for  good  or  ill :  as, 
good  luck,  \'3.<\  luck,  &,c. 

*'  You  do  their  work.  Riul  they  ahall  have  good  lueft." 
.shakf-t/,.  :  MUUiimmer  A'ifflU's  Dream,  iL  L 

2.  Good  fortune;  success;  a  favourable 
issue  or  combination  of  circumstances  :  as.  To 
have  a  run  uf  luck. 

luck-penny,  s.  A  small  return  for  Inck 
to  the  Imyi-T  by  llie  person  who  receives  money 
on  a  sale  or  contract. 

"  Didn't  I  a\v^  fifteen  pii»e«s  for  him,  barring  tbe 
luck-penny  f—JIiM  Ei(<]cwarth :  Ennui,  ch.  vi. 

*  luck-Stroken,  a.  Having  received  the 
luck-penny. 

■■  LucK-ttrohen  iu  thy  flrt."*     Hdll :  Satires,  II.  v.  17. 

liick'-en.  a.    [A.  R.  liican  =  to  lock.  ]    Locked ; 

hrnce*  closed,  shut-up,  contracted;  webbed. 

{Scotch.) 

luck'-ie,  8.    [Ldckt.  5.] 

luck'-i-ly,  •  luck-i-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  lucky ; 
4y.]  In  a  hicl;y  manner  ;  fortunately  ;  by 
good  hip  or  fdi-luue. 

•■  It  is  the  pencil  thrown  JueJciffj  full  upon  the  horse's 
ino'ith.  to  expiess  t'le  fnriin,  which  the  p.iiiiter  with 
all  hi3  skill  vould  not  torni.''—I>rs/den .-  Ditfremoy. 

IficU'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  luclcy ;  -twss.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  lucky;  good  luck, 
good  liap. 

Ifick'-ite,  s.  fNamed  aftpr  the  silver  mine 
"  Lucky  Coy  ;**  sufl'.  -ite  (Mi?i.).] 

Mill.  :  A  vnriety  of  nielanterite  (q.v.X  occur- 
rin;?  in  irregular  striated  prisms.  Colourless 
orsligtitlv  bluish.  Anilysis  gave:  sulphuric 
acid,  '26-3\  protoxide  of  iron,  '217 ;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  1*9  ;  magnesia,  0  2 ;  lime,  0'5  ; 
water  142-u*I ;  insnUible,  ""i.  Calculated  for- 
mula (Fe  Mm)  SO4  +  7  aq.  From  Butterlield 
Canon,  Utah. 

Ifick'-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  Ivck ;  -l/^ss.]  Without 
ludc  ;  unlucky,  uniiropitious,  unfortunate  ; 
not  lucky  or  fortunate. 

"Bv  otliers  dreadetl  aa  the  tiuJcIess  thrall 
0(  subternvaeiiu  siniits." 

H  orUsioorth :  Excursion,  ^tk.  vt 

lUCk'-losa-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  luckless;  -hj.]  \n 
a,  luckless  manner  ;  unluckily,  unfortunately. 

lUCk'-leSS-nesS,  s.  {V^n^.hickJess;-ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  luckless ;  want  of  luck. 

•luck'-lest,    o.      [Eng.   luck;    -?es(  =  least.] 

Most  unlucky. 
•■  Miue  Is  the  tucklett  lot."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  p.  201 

•  liick'-lj?,  a.  [Eng.  luck ;  -ly.]  Lucky,  pros- 
perous. 

"Their  hfcWj/ proceedings  in  thU  world.*— ^dam*  ■ 

Woj-ka.  i.  3J3. 

.Ifick'-y,  a.  &.  adv.     [Eng.  luck;  -y.] 
A-  As  adjective : 

1.  Foi-tunate,  successful ;  favoured  by  luck  ; 
meeting  with  luck  or  success. 

"  Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 
Slay  reach  his  heart.'  Ad<ii3o>i:  Cato. 

2.  Producing  or  attended  with  luck  or  for- 
tunate results;  fortunate,  auspicious. 

••  What  lucky  chHUce  uubouud  your  chjiiii  ?" 

ScaCt:  Itokeby,  vi.  S. 

3.  Btdky,  full,  abundant :  as,  iuc^-y  measure. 
{Scotch.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Too  much  ;  to  excess ;  exces- 
sively :  as,  htclcy  liarsh.     (Scotch.) 

%  To  cut  one's  Ivdcy :  To  run  away ;  to  de- 
camp.    {Slang.) 

lucky-dad.  lucky-daddie,  5.  A  grand- 

father.     {Scutch.) 

Incky-bood,  s.    The  cauU    (Dun/fiison.) 

lucky -minnic,  s.  A  grandmother.  {Scotcli.) 

Inck'-y,  luck-ie,  s.  [Prob.  from  the  adj.]  A 
goody,  a  gammer,  a  grandam,  a  niidwijfe  ; 
an  old  wtunan. 

"  t.t'ckie  Howrttson  ts  veryexpeditloiia."— ScoI(;  Buy 


lucratif,  from   Lat.  lu- 
'  gain  ;  ital.  &i  Sp.  lucra- 


lA'-cra-tive.  a.    [Fr. 

crativas,  from  lucrum  • 
iivo.]     [LncBE.] 

1.  Yielding  or  producing  gain  ;  gainful,  pro- 
fitable ;  bringing  iu  money. 

"Retrieve  his  fallen  fortuues  by  means  of  7Mrr«(?«i« 
posts  froiii  which  the  laws  excluded  \\iuL."—Macaulay  : 
Eist.  Enri.,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  Greedy  of  gain. 

"  As  the  roost  part  of  oar  lucrative  lawyers  doe  use." 
—latimcr:   Works,  i.  \\*i 

lucrative-succession,  s. 

Scots  Imii's:  A  passive  title  whereby  an  heir- 
apparent  who  accepts  gratuitously  of  a  grant 
from  liis  ancestor  of  any  part,  however  small, 
of  the  estate  to  which  he  is  to  succeed  as  heir, 
is  thereby  subjected  to  the  jiayment  of  all  the 
dL'bts  of  the  ancestor  contracted  prior  to  the 
grant. 
lu'-cra-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lucrative  ;  -hj.] 
In  a  lucrative  manner;  profitably,  gainfully. 

lu'-cre  (ore  a-s  ker),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lu- 
crvm  =  gain,  prolit.  ]  Pecuniary  gain  or  advan- 
tage.   (It  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"For  profit  and  lucre  all  things  are  net  to  sale."— 
noUmhed  :  Conquest  of  Irelun-l,  bk.  t,  ch.  xlvi, 

*  lU-crff '-er-oiis,  a.      [Lat.   Ivcrvm  =  gain, 

and/crn  =  to  briu;^,  to  bear.]     Producing  g;iiii 
or  profit;  profitable,  gainful. 

"To  k3ep  this  experiment  from  bein<l  as  Eenei-.iny 
useful,  as  jierhivpa  It  will  prove  lucrifcrou».' —Boule  : 
Works,  iii.  H8. 

*  lu-crif  -ic,  a.    [Lat.  lucrificus,  from  lucrum 

=  gnin  ;  and/dcio  =  to  make.]  Producing  or 
yielding  gain  or  prolit. 

*  lu'-crO'US,  a.  [Lat.  lucros^is^  from  lucrum  = 
gain.]     Of  or  pertiiining  to  gain  or  i)rolit. 

"We  (humbler  lot :  I  let  blnnieless  MiaaentraBe.  .  .  . 
Free  iruui  the  muckworui  loisfr's  litcr«ii<t  r.^^;e." 

Cooper:  Tomb  of  ShakiHf^art. 

*  luc-ta'-tion,s.   (Lat.  luctatio,  from  luctatuf!^ 

pa.  par.  of  Inctnr  ~  to  struggle.]  A  striving  ; 
a  struggle,  an  etTort,  a  coutest. 

*  liic'-tu-al,  rt.  [Lat.  Indus,  from  Ivfjieo  =  to 
grieve.]'    Producing  grief  ;  sad,  saddening. 

*  lu'-cu-brate.  v.i.  «fc  t.  [Lat.  luc^ibratn^,  pa. 
par.  of  lucubro  =  to  bring  in  lamps,  to  work 
by  lamplight;  *  lucobrum,  a  dimiu.  frooi  liu 
(geuit-  /hcw)  =  light] 

A,  IiitraJis.  :  To  watch ;  to  study  by  night 
or  by  lanipliglit. 

"  To  luUDjjfi  and  lucubrat'\  to  prate  and  peep." 

Byron  :  Cunf  of  Minerva. 

B,  Trans. :  To  compose  or  elaborate,  as  by 
night-study. 

lu-cu-bra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lucubratia  =  a 
working  by  lamplight  ;  night-work;  Fr.  lu- 
cubration. ;  Sp.  lucuhracioiv  ;  Ital.  lucuhra- 
zione.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  studying  by  lamp  or  candle- 
light; night- work,  night-study, 

"  By  continual  lueifftrarion  bed  11  igeiitty  ran  through 
all  llie  foruis  of  logic  aud  philosophy.' — Wooit :  Atheii. 
Oxon.,  vol  il. 

2.  That  which  is  composed  in  night-work  ;  a 
literary  composition  or  etfusion  of  any  kind. 

"  The  meerest  trifles  I  overwrote  are  serious  philuso- 
phical  lucubrations." — Hwi/t  :  To  Pope.  Aug.  '1%,  \'.'A. 

"  lu'-CU-bra-tor,  s.  [Eng.  lucubratijt);  -or.] 
One  w*ho  makes  lucubrations. 

*  lu'-cu-bra-tor-y",  a.    [Lat.  hicuhratorius, 

from  inciibror  -  to  lucubrate  (q.v.).J  Com- 
posed by  candle-light,  or  night-study  ;  per- 
taining to  night-study. 

"You  must  have  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary 
candle  at  yjur  side,  to  write  au  epistle  litcitbraiory  tu 
your  fiieud."— /"o/JO  :  To  J/r.  Cruinumll,  Dec  31, 1711. 

l-a'-cule,  s.     [As  if  from  a  Tjat.  *  lucula,  dimin. 
of  iia:(genit.  /itci-s)=  light.] 
Astron. :  A  luminous  spot  on  the  sun. 

■  lu'-cu-lent,  a.     [Lat.  luculentus,  from  luceo 

=  to  s'liine  ;  ItaL  luculcnto.] 

1.  Clear,  transparent,  lucid,  pellucid. 

■■  Lucuient  nloiiK 
The  purer  rivers  How."      Thornton :   Winter,  710. 

2.  Fair. 

"  Most  debonalre  and  luctitent  lady." 
Ben  Jonson  ;  Every  Man  out  of  his  ffum/>ar,  it  S. 

3.  Clear,  evident,  plain,  manifest,  unmis- 
takable. 

"They  are  spainst  the  obstinate  incredtillty  of  the 
Jews,  the  must  h.eulent  testimi>nies  tlmt  Chrlsti.iu 
religion  bath.'— ffooAer;  Ecclcs.  Polity,  blc.  v..  $  4i). 

Hi'-CU-lent-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  hicvlent;  -iy.] 
In  a  liiculent.  lucid,  or  clear  manner. 


lu-cu'-li-a,  s.     [Named  after  Luculi  Swa  of 

Nepal.     (Lomlon).'] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rubiaceie.  Luculiagratis- 
sima  grows  in  the  Uimulayau  MouDtains. 
Gamble  says  that  it  is  used  iu  dyeing, 

lii-ciil'-lite,  s.  [Fr.  lucuUite.  Named  after 
LucuUu.s,  a  wealtliy  Roman  Consul,  noted  for 
his  luxury,  who  is  said  to  have  admired  it ; 
Ger.  lucnilan.] 

Petrol.  £  Comm.  :  A  variety  of  limestone  cut 
and  polished  fur  ornamental  puipuses. 

lu'-cu-ma,  s.  [The  name  of  one  species  it 
Peril-l 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapotacese.  It  consists  "i 
about  thiity  or  forty  species  of  milky  trees, 
witli  h-atliery  leaves,  and  large,  roundish, 
pulpy  fruits,  and  clustered  flowers,  growing 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Lucuwa. 
vmrninosum  is  the  Marmalade  or  Natural 
JVIainialade  of  the  West  Indies.  L.  Caimito,  of 
Peru,  has  smaller  fruit,  but  is  of  better  flavour. 

Lu'-cu-mo  (pi.  Lii'-cu-mdes,  Lu-cu- 

mon'-es),  s.     [Lat.,  from  Etrus.  Lauchnie  = 
one  inspired.]  . 

Class.  Antiq. :  An  appellation  of  the  Etruscan 
princes  and  priests,  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  pa(ncu(s  =  of  the  rank  of  the  Conscript 
Fathers  ;  hence,  noble.  The  Romans  mistook 
this  title  of  dignity  for  a  proper  name,  and 
bestowed  it  on  the  son  of  Dernaratus  of  Cor- 
inth, afterwards  Tarquinius  Priscus,  King  of 
Borne. 

••  What  nyble  Lucumo  cornea  next, 
To  tAst«  oui-  Rom.in  cheer  ¥" 

J/acaulay  :  Soratiui,  xJt. 

*l-ii'-9y,  s.    [Luce.] 

t  Lud'-dism,  s.  [Luddites.]  Tlie  views  and 
procedure  of  the  Luddites. 

Lud'-dlte,  a.  &  s.  [According  to  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  from  the  name  of  an  imbecile,  Ned 
Lud,  who,  being  tormented  by  boys,  chased 
some  of  them  into  a  house,  and  there  broke 
some  stocking-frames.  This  was  thirty  years 
before  the  Luddite  commotions.  The  Luddites 
called  their  mythical  leader  General  or  Captain 
Ludd,  reviving  the  name  of  the  imbecile.] 

A,  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Luddites.     [B.] 

B.  As  sidistantive : 

Hist.  {PL):  A  band  of  operatives  who  broke 
out  in  a  riot  at  Nottingham  on  Nov.  10,  1811, 
with  the  object  of  destroying  some  improved 
machineiy  for  stocking-weaving.  They  ex- 
tended their  operations  to  Derby  and  Leicester, 
everywhere  destroving  stocking-frames.  On 
July  24,  ISI'2,  Parliament  granted  additional 
powers  for  dealing  with  them.  The  militia 
were  called  out.  Fourteen  of  the  leaders  were 
executed  at  York  in  1S13.  The  Luddites  rose 
again  in  ISU  and  1816,  and  more  of  them  wci-a 
executed  at  Derby  in  1S17. 

*  lu-dib'-ri-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  ludihriosus.  from 
ludibrium=:  mockery,  derision,  from  bulvs  — 
game,  sport.]  Ridiculous,  laughable,  sportive, 
wanton.  {Bramhall :  Coiisec.  of  Bishops,  ch. 
iii.,  p.  76.) 

*  lu-di-biind'-ness,  s.  [Lat.  ludibujuius  = 
sportive,  playful;  Indus  =  ga.me,  sport;  Inida 
=  to  play.]    Sportiveness,  playfulness. 

"  Th:it  liidlbumlness  of  nature  iu  her  gamaceous  and 
like  sportful  and  ludicrous  produL-tioua  '— i/.  More: 
Mystery  of  iniquity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xv..  §  14. 

lu'-di-croiis.  a.    [Lat.  ludicrus,  from  I«rfM«= 

play;  halo —  to  play;  Ital.  ludicro.\  Ridicu- 
lous, laughable,  condcal ;  excitiug  or  tending 
to  excite  laughter  without  scorn  or  contempt. 

•■  Nor  did  the  world  find  anything  Xudierou*  In  tha 
pomp."— -tfaeuw^ay-'  Bitt.  Eng..  ch  iiL 

In'-di-croiis-ly,  acfy.  [Eng.  ludicrous;  -ly.l 
In  a  ludicrous  manner  or  degree;  ridiculously, 
comically,  laughably. 

•■That  sura  might  aeera  ludUroutly  ■maU,'— Jftl»- 
aulay:  Eist.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

lu'-di-crous-ness,  s.  (Eng.  ludicrrms; 
•n  pss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ludi<:rou8 ; 
ridiculousness. 

■The  ludicroitenest  and  Ingltivenesa  of  onrwantoo 
reason. "—//.  More:  Antidote  against  Jdolafry,  ch.  i. 

"  lu-di-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ludificatio,  frnm 
ludificatus,  pa.  par.  of  iudificor  =  to  make 
sport  of:  ludus  =  game,  sport,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]  The  act  of  mocking,  deriding,  or 
making  sport  of  any  person  or  thing. 

'•This  ludifirafion  and  inJuriouB  deoMns'^Baker : 
King  John  (an.  1214). 


its,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we»  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t, 
e,  08  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


ludiflicatory— lugger 
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•  lA-di-fi-ca'-tdr-jr.  «■  t^at.  ludiJUxUorita. 
twia  ludijicatus,  \m.  jiar.  of  ludijicor  =  to  make 
s|>ort ;  I'r.  hullfuratoire.]  Making  sport;  ex- 
citing ridicule  or  derision. 

"There  U  uotliliitt  auipty  for  valul,  uotblog  Ivdifl- 
rntoT!/."— Harrow :  Sermoiu.  vol,  ill.,  ser.  39. 

liid'-lam-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Field  after 
H.  Ludlam,  of  London  ;  sutf.  -He  (Min,)."} 

^fin.:  A  monoolinic  mineml  found  only  in 
crystals.  H.irdness,  3-4;  sp.  yr.  3-12;  lustre, 
brilliant ;  colour,  bright  green  ;  streak,  gi'een- 
ish-wliite.  transparent.  The  mean  of  several 
analyses  gave  phosphoric  acid,  30*11 ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  52*76 ;  water,  16'98,  which  cur- 
responds  to  tlie  f-innula  Fe7P40i7,  OlloO. 
Occurs  with  chalyl>ite,  vivianite,  pyrites,  aud 
jiyrrholitc  at  Wheal  Jane,  Truro,  Cornwall. 

Itiid  -low,  9.    [Sec  def.] 

lieog. :  A  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  fjhro]>3hire,  138  miles  N.W.  by  W. 
from  London. 

Ludlow-formatlon.  s. 

Geol  :  The  highest  part  of  the  Upper  Si- 
lurian rocks,  consisting  of  (<i)  Upper  Ludlow 
and  (b)  L«wer  Ludlow  beds  (ti.v.).  The  Lud- 
low furm;itiun  is  found  near  Ludlow,  Eng- 
land, and  at  other  places  in  f^hrupshir^ 
KDil  Herefordshire.  Of  the  fossils,  only  live 
per  cent,  pass  into  the  overlying  Devonian. 

II  (1)  Upper  Lxullow :  These  beds  are  780  feet 
thick.  At  the  top  and  ranking  with  them  is 
tiie  Downtnn  sandstone,  found  at  Downton 
Castle,  near  Ludlow,  where  it  is  quarried 
for  building  purposes,  and  at  Kington  in 
Hereft)rdsliire.  It  was  called  by  Sir  Underick 
Murchison  Tilestone-s,  and  referred  to  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  but  the  fossils  are  Uj^per 
Silurian.  Among  them  are  the  fme  crusta- 
ceans, Pterjgntus  and  Eurypt<  rus.  The  next 
bed  in  the  descending  order  is  the  bone-bed. 
Near  Ludlow  it  is  three  or  four  inches  thick  ; 
atotlier  places  it  varies  from  an  inch  ton  foot ; 
the  boues  are  these  of  fish.  Beneath  the  bone- 
bed  are  Gray  Sandstones  aud  Mudstones, 
Most  of  the  two-valved  molluscs  are  brachio- 
pods,  though  lamellibranchiatii  also  occur. 
Some  of  the  sandstones  aie  ripple-marked. 

(2)  Lower  Ludlow  :  Thickness,  1,050  feet  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  dark  gray  argillaceous 
shale,  with  cilcareous  concretions  sometimes, 
as  at  Aymestry,  tii>pcd  by  a  crystalline  and 
argillaceous  liLnestone  abounding  in  remains 
of  Pentanienis  Knightii.  Other  genera  are 
Lingula,  Rhynconella,  brachiopods,  and 
Lituites,  a  ccplialopod.  Up  till  1859  no  fish 
remains  had  been  found  lower  than  the  boue- 
bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks  ;  but  in  that 
year  they  were  found  in  a  Lower  Ludlow 
bed.  No  vertebrates  have  been  found  in  any 
older  rocks.  {Murchison:  Siluria;  Lyell : 
Student's  Manual.) 

Ludlow-rooks,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  Ludlow- formation 
(q-v.). 

In'-dus  Hel-mon-ti-x  (t  as  sh),  lu- 
dus  P<ir-a-9el'-8i,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.l 
Med.  (£■  I'h/ir. :  A  calcareous  stone,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  is  not  known,  used  by 
the  ancienta  in  calculous  affections.  The 
term  was  also  applied  to  every  species  of  cal- 
culous concretion  occurring  in  the  human 
body.  (iJifnglison.)  Paracelsus  gave  the  name 
Indus  to  a  kind  of  cubical  pyrites,  from  their 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  die,  and  h»dd  them 
In  high  esteem  as  a  remedy  in  cjdculous  atfec- 
tions.  Hence  the  Latin  name.  Van  llelmont 
was  of  the  sitme  opinion,  though  ho  was  mis- 
taken as  to  what  really  was  the  Indus  of  Para- 
celsus. 

lu-diis   P&r-a-cSl'-ri.  s.      [Lucoa   Hel- 

Mc)NTM.] 

Ifid-wl^-I-a,  s.     {Named  after  C.  G.  Ludwig, 

l)rnfessur  of  botany  at  Leipsic] 

Bot. ;  Agennsof  Onagraccae,  tribe  Jusstieeffi. 
Litdwigia  palu^ris  is  a  procumbent  or  floating 
perennial  with  four  angled  *itemM,  two,  four 
or  no  petals,  four  stanicnB.  Ftmnd  in  boggy 
nools  in  Hanta,  Sussex,  and  Jersey,  Uetter 
Known  us  Isnardia  palustrU. 

Ifid'-wig  itO,  s.  [XamiMl  byTschermak  after 
K.  Ludwrg  ;  nntT.  -iU  (Min).] 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  finely  fibrous 
masses,  with  a  silky  bistro.  Hardness,  !>  ; 
■p.  gr.  3-907-4-01(i;' colour,  blackish-grem. 
and  ahuoat  black  with  a  violet  tingo ;  tough  ; 
streak,  somewhat  lighter  In  colour  than  the 


mineral.  Compos.,  a  borate  of  inaguesia, 
sesqui  aud  })rotoxide  of  iiou,  the  formula, 
deduced  from  the  mean  of  several  analyses, 
being  2Mg0BO3  +  FeOFeoOa.  Found  em- 
bedded in  a  crystalline  limestone  with  mag- 
netite (q.v.)  at  Morawicza,  Hungary. 

luen'-burg-xtO.  5.     [Named  aaer  Luenburg, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  salt,  having  the  composition  phos- 
I'horic  acid.  29'8 ;  boracic  arid,  12'7 ;  mag- 
nesia, 25-3;  water,  32-2.  MoUncr,  whoanalyscd 
it,  gave  the  formula  as  (2MgOHO)P05 + 
MgOBOs  +  7H0. 

lu'-e^,  s.     [Lat.]     A  plague,   a  pestilence,   a 
poison. 

lues  venerea,  $.  The  venereal  disease  ; 
sypliilis. 

liiff  (1).  '  loof  (1),  •  loofe,  '  love.  •  luve, 

s.     {Goth.  l6/u.]     The  palm  of  the  hand. 
"  lu  ttif  I10II  tiiffla  of  his  hand  qiiliare  lie  stude 
Dewly  the  watttr  liynt  be  tn\  the  flndt'  " 

LiougUit:    Virgil;  .t'rw-ni  vUL  242. 

liiff  (2),  •  loof  (2),  s.    [Dut.  loef—  a  weather- 
gage  ;  O.   Dut   loef  =  a  thole-i)in  ;  Dan.  luv 
■  =  weather-gage  ;   luve  =  to  luif ;   Sw.   lof  = 
wcatiier-gage.J 
Nautical : 
*  1.  The  air,  the  wind. 

2.  The  weather-gauge,  or  part  of  a  ship 
toward  the  wind. 

3.  The  sailing  of  a  ship  close  to  the  wind. 

4.  The  weather  part  of  a  fore-and-aft  ^ail, 
on  the  side  next  the  mast  or  stay  to  which 
it  is  attaclied. 

5.  The  lonf;  the  fullest  and  broadest  part 
of  a  ship's  bow, 

G.  A  lnff-tackle(q.v.). 

H  (1)  Luff  upon  luff: 

Naut. :  One  luff-tackle  applied  to  the  fall 
of  another. 

(2)  To  spring  her  luff: 

Kaut.  :  To  lulT  u\> ;  to  yield  to  the  helm  by 
sailing  near  the  wind. 

"The  Port*mouth  stnndlng  out  ahead  of  the  bigger 
mau-of-wfti.  lAlcr  the  otlur  of  tight  ymis,  he  ltiiuic> 
di.ittly  tiiriifti/  ItU  lujf<;  wlieruui^iuu  the  Autulupc  lik..-. 
^¥ise  a/Tintri  his  lujfe  niter  him."— Loudon  (iazctta 
(IC;:).  No.  TIT. 

luff-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  purchase  composed  of  a  double 
and  a  single  block.  The  standing  end  of  the 
ro]ie  is  fast  to  the  single  block  and  the  fall 
comes  from  the  double. 

liiff,  *  loof,  V.i.      [LOFF,  8.] 

Naat. :  'I'o  bring  the  head  of  a  vessel  nearer 
to  the  wind  ;  to  sail  nearer  tlie  wind  ;  to  put 
the  tiller  on  the  lee  side,  so  as  to  make  the 
vessel  sail  near  the  wind, 

"  Suddenly  the  wind  bepiu  to  rt^» 
Aud  theu  we  luffed  aiul  bu^kud." 

J/(i  rtowe .  Jvuf  of  ifatta,  IL  2. 

liif-fa,  s.    (Arab.  louff=  Lvffa  xgyptiaca.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Cucuibitaceaj,  tribe  Cu- 
curbitcie.  Tliey  are  jeilow-flowercd  plants  ; 
the  males  paniclcd  witlia  hemispherical  calyx, 
with  the  segments  longer  than  the  tube ; 
females  solitary,  with  the  segments  shorter 
than  the  tube  ;  fruit,  an  ovate,  hbroi;s,  three- 
celled  gourd.  Lvffa  cxuianguUi  is  ui>ed  as  a 
pot-herb  by  the  natives  cf  India  ;  L.  nTiuira 
and  L.  liuidaal  of  India  are  strongly  purga- 
tive, as  are  /..  purgans  and  L.  draslica  of 
Brazil.  L.  (jcpypUaca  has  an  ollensive  odour, 
but  is  cultivated  in  Fgypt,  Arabia,  Imha, 
and  China,  the  fruit  being  eaten  by  natives 
in  eurry.  The  seeds  are  useil  in  India  as  a 
cooling  medicine.  It  furnishes  an  oil,  as 
does  L.  acutungula.  The  iiounded  lejivcs  of 
the  last-mimed  species  are  used  In  India 
locally  in  splenitis,  lucmorrhoids,  and  leprosy. 
The  seeds  are  ]mrgative  aud  emetic. 

liif'-fer.  s.    (Louvre.J 

lllK,  •  lugge,  v.t.  &  i.  (Sw.  lugga  =  to  null  by 
the  hair,  (rom  tugg  -  Xhi}  forelock;  lock  =  a 
lock  of  hair;  Norw.  Ingcja  =  to  pull  by  the 
hair;  lugg  =  the  hair;  cf.  Prov.  I'ing.  loiik — 
to  pull  up  wec<ls  ;  Iccl.  lok  =  a  weed  ;  A.tS. 
lyccan=  to  pull  ;  Dan.  luge=.  to  weed,) 
A.  Tranititii'e : 

1.  To  haul  or  drag  along ;  to  pull  along,  aa 
something  heavy. 


'  Who*a  t)lra«ur«  !■  Lo  m«  k  atruiuiiat  t«ar 

.    ._..,J^-, .  - -•  fu4blm  by  llwhAJr.' 

tirydrn     I'wrtiui.  *At.  i. 


A  cyuloa  bcjuxl,  nud  lug  him  by  lh«  hAJr." 


2.  To  seize  liy  the  ears  ;  to  worry. 

"[Thoyl  tbouKh  whdiw.  abivll /u-?  thi-lr  hogi. 
TUl  they  m&ke  Utuir  mn  tu  bleed. 

lirayton :  ^ihtp^^rtlt  Sirena. 

•  3.  To  carry  witli  ditnculty. 

"To  luff  ofTeverjf  oao  tiLs  share."— ^er< my  CoIlUr. 

i.  To  include  or  insert  unnecensanly  or  on* 
expectedly.    (Usually  followed  by  in.) 

"  Physic  ftiid  di%iuity.  .  .  . 
Are  tufffftd  in  by  tlie  hcnd  ajid  ahuulden." 

Churchill:  The  Ohoit.  bk.  Iv 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  drag  ;  to  move  heavily 
or  slowly, 

"  My  noul  .  .  .  lugt  along. 
As  it  she  were  n  body  lu  n  body." 

Orydcn  :  Dyn  .SeJojflnn.  ir.  I. 

%  To  lug  out :    To  draw  a  sword,  in  bar* 

lesque. 

"They  will  be  he&id,  or  they  tug  out  aotl  cat" 

Drydin  :  Juvrtml,  uvL  XtL 

lijg(l\  '  lugge,  s.    [Sw.  /u^(/  =  the  forelock.) 

iLf.;,  v.] 

1.  A  projecting  part  of  anything:  as— 

(1)  A  i)rojecting  stud  or  e.ir  by  which  an 
object  is  grasped  or  supported,  or  which 
afl'ords  a  bearing  or  jioint  of  attachment ;  ai, 
the  lugs  on  the  parts  of  a  ll.i-^k  by  which  they 
are  united  ;  the  lugs  by  which  a  kettle  i3  sup- 
ported in  a  furnace.  &e. 

(2)  The  lobe  of  the  ear ;  the  ear. 

*■  Dare  you  thhilt  yoiircliiinayfri!7f  so  proper  to  decidfl^  H 
The  dclicat«  ean  of  Justice  Midiu?  ' 

Luly  :  Midiit.  li.  8. 

(3)  A  projecting  piece  in  machinery  to  com- 
municate motion  ;  a  shuit  flange  to  which 
something  is  fastened. 

(4)  A  projecting  piece  upon  a  foondar'i 
flask  or  mould. 

2.  A  pliable  rod  or  twig. 

3.  A  measure  of  land,  a  pole  or  perch. 

"  The  large  k-ap  which  Del>un  did  comt>el 
CeauHn  to  m.ike,  b<;iiig  ri|;bt  ln'jt  ol  t^ruuiid.* 

Sp€tu<:r;  A'  ^  .  11.Z.U. 

•  4.  A  heavy,  strong  bow. 

"The  other p'owe]  Is  a  luffg'',  slow  of  cAstv.  followliif 
tbo  fttriiij^'o.  more  Buro  fur  to  Imtt  tbeu  idciuuit  fur  to 
\i£e."—Aichiim:  ToxopHUut.  bk.  L 

lug- sail,  5. 

Naut. :  A  four-cornered  sail  bent  to  a  yard, 
wliicli  is  slung  at  a  point  two-thirds  of  its 
length  from  the  peak. 

lug  (2),  s.     (LCIOWORM.] 

liig'-gage  (age  as  xg),  s.    [Eng.  lu<j.  v. ;  -ofle.] 

1.  Anything  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  bo 
carried;  anything  of  mure  weight  than  value. 

"  What  do  you  lutjoi. 
To  dote  thua  uu  such  Iwjjaief" 

m      ^taJusip.  :  Tcmpett,  if.  X. 

2.  The  baggage  of  an  army. 

"  That  cunit>cr»oine 
tu'hjage  of  war  there  ahewn  mc.  art;uii)cnt 
Of  huiiiau  wcukuoiie."  J/ilion:  P.  /t.  UL  ML 

3.  A  traveller's  baggage.     {BrUi$h.) 

"  I  iim  Kntherlns  up  my  liijgag^,  aud  prciuulng  Im 
Jouruuy.'  —:itDi/t  to  Pufj*. 

luggage-saddle,  a. 

Mani-'je  ;   A  pad  on  a  led  horse  for  carrying 
IwgS^igf. 
luggage -van,  «. 

1.  Hailway :  A  baggage-car.     (Brituh.) 

2.  Vehicle:  A  fourgon  or  van  containing 
personal  Inggago,  attending  on  a  traveling* 
carriage.     {British.) 

lug'-ger,   ».      (From  the  verb  to  lu<7  (q.v.); 
Out.    io'/ger;     l)an.    lugger;     cf.     also    ItU. 


/elvccii.]  A  aninll  vessel,  carrying  two  Of 
Ihii't'  mantji  with  a  lug-sail  on  e^ich,  and  • 
running  bowsprit,  on  which  are  set  two  or 
throe  jiba. 


b6)l.  b^;  p^t.  J6^1:  oat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hln,  bonph:  go,  ^czn;  thin,  ^hts;  sin,  a^;   expect,  Xenophon.  e^ist.     -!A& 
-olan.  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shi^;  -t^lon.  ~?ion  -  zhfm.    -elons.    tioos,  -sloua  -  shfts.    -hie.  -die,  fte.  =  b^l,  dfL 
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lugget— lumachel 


las' -get,   s.      [Eng.   lug  (1),  9.;    -et  ■■ 
Haviiiy  a  handle. 


■ed.] 


"  O  rare !  to  B«e  thee  fizz  and  freath 
Iq  the  lugget  cauii  I "         Burnt :  Scotch  Drink. 

l&g'-gle,  s.  [Eng  lug  (1).  s.  ;  -ie;  -y.}  A 
small  wooden  dish  with  a  handle, 

"  In  order  oil  tbe  clean  hearthstane 
The  luggiet  three  are  raiiged." 
^  Burnt:  BitUotettn. 

Ifig'-SUT,    S.       [JUGGUR.] 

lus'-mark,  s.  [Eng.  lug  (l),  s.,  and  mart.] 
A  mark  of  identilication  cut  in  the  ear  of  a 
sow,  slieep,  dog,  &c. 

•  lu-gn-bri-OS'-i-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ^t- 
gubriositas,  from  lugiibris=  lugubrious (q. v.). J 
The  same  as  Luoubriousness  (q.v.). 

lu-gn'-l>ri-ous»  •lu-gu-brous,  a.  [Lat. 
lugiibri^,  from  luqeo  -=  to  grieve  ;  Fr.  lugvbre  ; 
COgn.  with  Gr.  Airypo?  (/ut/ros)  =  sad  ;  tip.  & 
Ital.  lugnbre.]     Mournful,  sad,  dismal. 

"  Most  of  them  represeut  devoat  luguimoiu  events." 
— Sviinbume  :  Spain,  let.  4L 

lA-gu-bri-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lugubriovs; 
-ly.]  In  a  lugubrious  manner:  sadly,  mourn- 
fully, dismally. 

lu-gu'-bri-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lugubrious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  lugu- 
brious. 

•  In-gu-brous,  s.    [Lugubrious.] 

lug'-worm,  s.    [Eng.  lug(l),  and  worm,] 

Zool.  :  Arenicola  piscatorum,  an  annelid  of 
the  family  Teletlmsi''  p,  sub-order  Tubicolfe, 
Bometimes  classed  witii  the  Errantia.  The 
body  is  composed  of  a  number  of  segments, 
thirteen  of  them  furnished  with  red  or  purple 
arboresnent  branchial  tufts,  said  by  Gosse  to 
be  protrusile.  The  first  six  segnients  are  fur- 
nished with  set*  only.  It  attains  an  extreme 
length  of  ten  inches,  and  is  found  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  near  low-water  mark,  bur- 
rowing in  the  sand  or  in  a  muddy  bottom.  Its 
locality  is  easily  detected  from  the  spiral  coils 
of  sandy  excrement  near  the  aperture  of  the 
buiTow.  On  some  parts  of  the  English  coast 
the  Lugwonn  is  est'-enied  by  fishermen  as  an 
excellent  bait.    Called  also  Lobworm. 

Id'-he-a,  s.  [Named  after  Charles  Lulie,  a 
GernKt'u  botanist.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Tiliacese,  family  Gre\vid». 
It  consists  of  Mexican  and  South  American 
trees  or  shrubs.  The  Brazilians  use  the  bark 
of  Luhea  grmidlfiora.  for  tanning  leather,  and 
the  wood  of  L.  divaricans,  which  is  light  and 
white,  but  very  close-grained,  for  wooden 
shoes  and  musket  stocks. 

t  luke,  •  lewk,  *  lewke,  *  leuke.  a.    [An 

extension   of  Mid.   Eng.   kxo  (q.v.).]       Liil;e- 
warm  ;  neither  hot  nor  cold.     [Lukewarm.] 

"lj€t  me  have  uiue  penn'orth  o'  brandy  and  water 
Xuke'—DickenM:  Pickurick,  ch.  xxxiil. 

Imke,  s.  [Gr.  AovKa';(Loukas).  Not  connected 
Willi  tiie  name  Lucius  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Roui.  xvi. 
21),  but  contracted  from  Lat.  Lucanus,  as 
Bilas  is  from  Silvanus,  or  Apollos  from  Apol- 
lonius.  Possibly  from  Lucania,  in  the  south 
of  Italy.] 

Scrip.  Biog. :  A  New  Testament  evangelist, 
whose  name  was  not  a  coTumun  one,  but  in  its 
nnconlracted  form  [see  etym.]  was  immorta- 
lized by  Lucan,  author  of  the  celebrated 
Roman  poem.  Pharsalia.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  poet,  who  was  born  at  Cordova, 
in  Spain,  may  have  been  connected  with  St. 
Luke,  who  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  Col.  iv.  14,  he  is  called  '  Luke 
the  beloved  physician."  In  Philemon  he  is 
called  Lucas,  and  described  as  one  of  St. 
Paul's  fellow-labourers,  and  when  "  Paul  was 
ready  to  be  ottered  "(2  Tim.  iv.  6),  he  adds, 
"Only  Luke  is  with  me."  Identifying  him 
with  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
his  use  of  the  pronoun  "we,"  commencing 
witli  xvi.  10,  shows  that  he  joined  Paid  at 
Troas  and  accompanied  him  to  Philippi  (11-17). 
The  resum])tion  of  the  pronouns  "he"  and 
"they"  (x\i.  19, x\ii.  1, 17,  &c.) shows  that  he 
remained  at  Philipjij  till  the  return  of  the 
Apostle  thither  (xx.  tj).  He  accompanied  him 
on  bis  subsequent  missionary  journeys  (xx. 
la-lS,  xxi.  1,  &c.),  was  with  him  in  his  ship- 
wreck (xxvii.  3.  27,  xxviii.  2,  10),  and  his  sub- 
sequent voyage  to  Rome  (13-10).  There  is  no 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  remainder 
of  St.  Luke's  life. 

^  77k  Gospel  accordinfj  to  St.  LvTce  : 

New  Testament  Canon :    The  third  gospel. 


The  writer  had  his  information  from  th.ose 
who  "  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  "  (Luke  i.  2),  imply- 
ing that  he  was  not  himself  an  eyewitness  of 
the  events  that  he  records.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  may  liave  got  many  details,  as, 
e.g.,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  from  the  "certiiin 
women"  (Luke  viii.  2,  3).  Wlien  speaking 
of  diseases,  there  is  a  technical  accui'acy, 
greater  than  that  exhibited  by  the  other 
evangelists,  and  in  describing  the  failure  of 
the  i>hysicians  in  the  case  of  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  llood,  he  uses  mild  language 
(viii.  43),  forcibly  conti-astmg  with  that  of 
St.  Mark,  written  probably  on  inlormation 
given  by  St.  Peter  (Mark  v.  26).  Uiuversal 
tradition  considers  that  the  gosjiel  was  penned 
under  divine  inspiration  by  SL  Luke,  "the 
beloved  physician." 

There  exists,  or,  rather,  is  recoverable  from 
the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ireni«us,  Ter- 
tuUian,  and  Epiphanius,  a  gospel  issued  by 
the  celebrated  Gnostic,  Marcion,  so  related  to 
that  of  St.  Luke,  that  Marcion's  gospel  must 
have  been  an  abridgement  of  St.  Luke's,  or 
Luke's  an  expansion  of  Marcion's.  They  can- 
not have  been  independent  shoots  from  the 
root  of  evangelical  tradition,  for  of  lifty-three 
sections  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  from  iv.  Id 
onwards,  all  but  eight  are  found  in  JIarcion's 
Gospel,  and  in  the  sMue  oider.  The  foregoitig 
fathers  charged  Marcion  with  mutilating,  for 
dogmatic  ends,  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesiaus.  Tliis 
view  has  been  generally  accepted.  But 
Ritschl,  Baur,  Schwleger,  and  the  author  of 
Supernatural  Religion,  held  Marcion's  to  be 
the  original  document.  Volkinar  and  Hilgen- 
feld,  though  rationalistic  writei-s.  leconvcrted 
Ritschl,  andjiartially  Baur,  to  tlietraditi<mary 
view.  More  recently,  Mr,  Sandayhas  nunutely 
compared  the  language  of  the  part^  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  common  to  him  and  Marcion 
with  those  which  Marcion  has  not,  and  has 
found  that  in  the  309  verses  not  in  Marcion 
there  are  111  distinct  peculiarities  of  St. 
Luke's  .style,  numbering  in  ail  1S5  separate 
instances  and  1G8  wtuds.  witli  224  insUinres 
peculiar  to,  or  specially  characteristic  of,  tUe 
third  evangelist.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  such  evidence  is  irresistible— St.  Luke's 
was  the  original  work  and  Marcion's  the 
abridgement. 

Marcion  is  believed  to  have  begun  to  teach 
in  Rome  about  a.d.  139  to  142(Sandav),  or  l;;S 
(Volkmar),  or  130(TischendorO.  "Atthattime 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  had  been  so  long  published 
that  various  readings  of  ithadaheadyariseu." 
(Fortnightly  Review,  xvii.  (lS7o),  pp.  SS5  to 
S75). 

The  incidents  recorded  are  not  in  chronolo- 
gical order.  There  is  a  marked  superiority  to 
Jewish  caste-prejudiee  or  to  ceremonial  bond- 
age. It  is  the  gospel  that  tells  o(  the  Prodigal 
Sou  (XV.  11-32),  the  Good  Samaritan  (x.  30-37), 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (xviii.  10-14). 
The  third  gospel  is  exactly  sucli  a  work  as, 
under  Divine  inspii-ation,  might  be  supposed 
to  emanate  from  the  companion  of  St.  Paul. 

*  luke'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  luke,&. ;  -Tiess.]  Lake- 
warmness. 

luke'-warm,,  a.  [A.S.  wUec  =  tepid;  cf. 
Ic-l,  hlaJ:a  —  a  thaw  ;  hldna  =  to  thaw  ;  Mar, 
kh/r  =  warm,  mild  ;  hlyja,  hlua=:  to  shelter; 
A.S.  hleo,  klcow  =  a  she'lier  ;  Dut.  leukuxtr/ii ; 
Ger.  lauwanii;  O.  H.  Ger.  ioo.] 

1.  Lit.:  Moderately  hot  or  warm;  tepid; 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

"With  lukewarm  w.-iter  wash  the  gore  away." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Jliad  Xi.  96t 

2.  Fig. :  Not  ardent,  zealous,  or  enthusi- 
astic ;  indiflerent,  cool. 

"In  that  island  existed  fends,  compared  with  which 
the  hott-st  animosity  of  English  puiiticiaufl  were 
litketoan'i."—JUiu:auia!/  :  hist.  Eng.,  cli.  u. 

lute'-warm-ly,  aOv.    [Eng.  lukewarm;  -hj.] 

1.  In  lukewarm  manner  or  degree  ;  with 
m<jderate  warmth. 

2.  With  inditTerence;  without  ardour,  zeal, 
or  enthusiasm. 

luke'-wami-neSiS, «•  [Eng.  Inke^oarm;  'Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lukewarm  or 
moderately  warm,;  a  mild  or  moderate  heat. 

"The  m;uiy  degrees  of  coldness,  that  may  be  conceived 
to  1»  iiitenuediate,  l>etwixt  lukew<trinness  and  the 
fretrilng  decree  nf  coX^.'—Boyie  :  H'orti.  ii.  490. 

2.  Want  of  ardour,  zeal,  or  enthusiasm  ;  in- 
difference, coolness. 

"  Ittki^carmnett.  or  a  cold,  tame,  indtflferent.  anac- 
tl»e  religion."—  Bp.  Taylyr  :  Of  fiepentancp.  cli.  v..  5  4. 


•  luke' -warmth,  s.  [Eng.  lukemirm;  snS, 
-th,  as  in  bi-eadl/t,  iic]    Lukewarmuesg. 

Luksh'-meo,  s.    (Lakshui.] 

Lukshmee-ftnit,  s. 

Bot. :  Man'jijira  sylvatica. 

liill,  *  lall-en,  v.t.  &  t.  (Sw.  lulUi  =  to  hum, 
to  lull ;  Dan.  lulle  =  to  lull ;  O.  But.  lullen  s 
to  hum.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasmg  sound; 
to  soothe  to  sleep. 

"And  In  hire  haruie  this  lltel  child  slieleid, 
Witli  ful  sad  face,  and  gau  the  childe  to  bliss^ 
And  tailed  it.  and  alter  gau  it  kisse." 

Chitucer:  C.  T..  8,4311 

2.  To  calm,  to  assuage. 

"  stay  hut  a  little,  till  the  tempeat  cease. 
And  tbe  loud  winds  are  lull'd  into  a  peace.* 

Urg.en.  Uvid ;  he/oid^  viL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sul>side,  to  calm  down,  to 
cease,  to  become  quiet :  as,  The  wind  lulls. 

liill,  s.    [Lull,  v.  ;  for  term,  -aby,  cf.  hushaby.] 
*  1.  The  quality  or  power  of  lulling  ;  a  Iul> 
aby. 

"  My  lord,  your  stay  was  long,  and  yonder  Iu£I 
Of  falling  waters  tempted  me  to  rest.'* 

I'oung  :  Revenge,  t,  & 

2.  A  temporary  calming  down  or  quiet  after 
•  storm,  tumult,  or  confusion.    {Lit.  £  Fig.) 

lull'-a-by,  5.    [Lull,  v.) 

1.  A  song  to  lull  or  compose  children  to 
sleep. 

"  And  now  you  thought  you  heard  the  luUattg  which 
ftfaiiy  uiicht  siuj;  to  some  fretful  chaugellug." — Lgt- 
toii :  Zanoni.  bk.  i.,  ch.  il 

2.  Anything  sung  or  done  to  quiet  or  calm. 

"  Rest  thee  ;  for  the  bitwru's  cry 
Sings  us  the  l.-H.kes  » ild  tuhabu.' 

ticott  :  Litdy  of  the  Lake.  iv.  8L 

liill'-er, ».  [Eng.  luU,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  lulls  ;  one  who  fondles. 

LM'-li-an,a.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Ray- 
mUDdus  LuUy  (1234-1354).     [LfLHST.] 

"  Leibniz  was  acquainted  with  tbia  su-caUed  iMOiam 
BXt."—Merz:  Leibitit,  \>.  107. 

Lul'-list,  S.       [LULLIAN.] 

Hi^t.  £  Philos. :  A  follower  of  Lully,  the 
author  of  an  art  of  invention  which  depended 
on  the  plai!ing  in  diflereut  circles  of  various 
concepts,  some  formal,  others  material,  so 
that,  when  the  circles  were  turned,  every  pos- 
sible combination  was  easily  produced  by  me- 
chanical means,  presenting  a  motley  conglom- 
erate of  sense  and  nonsense.  He  blamed 
Thomas  of  Aquinas  for  holding  the  doctrinea 
of  tlie  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  to  be  in- 
demonstrable; and  said  that  with  his  own 
way  of  conducting  proofs  and  convincing 
unbelievers,  he  found  the  demonstration  of 
these  dogmas  not  difficult.  Lully's  inven- 
tion probably  gave  rise  to  Swift's  picture  of 
the  I^putan  professor  "  employed  in  a  pro- 
ject for  improving  speculative  knowledge  by 
practical  mechanical  operations."  {GuUiver'$ 
Traiels,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  v. ;  cf.  Rai>elais,  bk.  v., 
ch.  xxiii.) 

"  Lullus  .  ,  .  found  for  bis  fanciful  theory  of  the 
combination  of  conceiits.  w  ith  a  view  to  the  c  .m  emon 
of  the  uiibelievingaiiQ  the  reformatiou  of  the  scieucea; 
and  gre.it  Dumljer  of  partisans  (£ufZMr«)."—6'e6«nMy.* 
Sist.  P.iilos.,  L  ib7. 

Lul'-wdrth,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  &  Geol. :  A  village  in  Dorsetshire  near 
which  is  a  cove  celebrated  geologically  and 
palaeoutologically  for  a  Dirt  bed  (q.v.)  of  the 
same  age  as  that  of  Portland.  At  Lulworth 
the  old  horizontal  soil  is  now  slanted  45*, 
with  the  stunqis  of  the  trees  at  right  auglea  to 
it,  just  as  they  were  when  they  grew. 

ZiUlworth-skipper,  s. 

Entom.  :  Famphila  Actwon,  a  butterfly  found 
cliietly  at  Lulworth  Cove. 

lujn,  s.  [Wei.  Uum  =  that  projects  or  shoots 
up  to  a  point ;  llumon  ~  a  chimney.] 

1.  A  chimney. 

■ '  Till,  f uff !  he  started  up  the  lum. 
An'  Jeau  bad  e'eu  a  oair  heart." 

Burnt :  Hallotattn, 

2.  A  woody  valley. 

3.  A  deep  I'ool. 

lum-head,  s.     A  chimney  top.    {Scotch.) 

'•Reek  that  came  out  of  the  iufT^Aeorf."— Scott : 
Beart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxviu 

lum-a-chel'.  lum  -  a  -  chelle',  lum-a- 
Chei-la,  5.       [Fr.  luviachelie,  from  Sp.  luma- 


ftte»  tat.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  tskther ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  W9U,  work,  who,  sou  ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a^  oe=  e:    ey  =  a.    qu  —  lew* 


lumbaginous— lump 
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thelia,  from  lumnai  =  a  snail,  from  Lat.  Umax. 
Bo  named  because  the  marble  is  full  of  suail- 
Uke  itheUs.) 

Pftrol. :  Fire  marble  ;  a  dark-brown  Bhell- 
Biarble,  with  brilliant  iridest-ence. 

Dixn-b&g'-in-ous,  a.  {Lat  lumbago  (genit. 
lumtKiginis}=  lumbago;  ting.  adj.  sulT.  -ous.] 
Of  or  I'ertaiaicg  to  lumbago  ;  of  the  nature  of 
lumbaj^o. 

Ifim-'hn.'-gn,  s.  [Lat..  from  lumbtts  =  the  loin. J 

Pathol. :  Rhonmatism  of  the  muscles  of  tlie 

loins,  with  sudden  and  severe  pain.somctimfa 

extcndiug  to  the  ligaments  underneath  the 

muscles. 

*l&in'bal,  a.    [Lumbar.] 

I&ni'-bar,  a.  (Lat.  lum^aris^  from  lumhus  = 
tlie  l(uu  ;  Si>.  lombar.  luml'ar ;  Ital.  lonihare, 
lomhaU;  Fr.  Unnboire.]  Pertiiiningto  theloina  : 
01^  lumbar  muscles,  lumbar  nerves,  &c. 

Imnbar-reglon,  9. 

Anat. :  The  two  lateral  portions  of  the  mid- 
dle zune  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  called  the 
right  and  the  left  lumbar  regions,  and  are 
■eparated  by  the  umbilical  regiou. 

* lom-barde,  s.  [I-ombard.)  a  Lombard,  a 
muuey-leiider,  a  mmiey-chanKtT,  a  banker. 

Ifim'-ber,  •  lum'-bar,  s.    [Lombard.] 

•  L  Tlie  Lonibarii-room.  where  tlie  Lom- 
bards, who  wKre  the  bankers  and  pawn- 
brokcra  of  the  middle  ages,  stored  their  un- 
redeemed pledges 

"They  put  ap  kII  the  little  pUte  they  had  In  the 
lurribert,  which  is  p.Awmiig  It,  till  the  8lill»s  civwie.'"— 
tauy  Murray:  Live*  uf  Ueorge  Baillic  t  uf  Lady  QH- 
mU  liaiUie. 

•  2,  Tlie  pledges  in  that  room. 

^**  Anil  by  au  nctiuu  fnlsely  Intel  of  trover 
Tbe  lumber  lor  tbelr  proper  good*  recover" 

Uullcr:  VponCrUiei. 

3.  Pledges  out  of  date,  and  therefore  of 
little  value  :  hence,  goods  uselessly  accumu- 
lattrd  rubbish. 

"  From  the  glad  walls  InglorJom  himbrr  torn." 

Popt:  lloiner  ;  UU]/uey  xix.  12. 

4.  Rubbish  of  any  kind;  anything  good  for 
aothliig  or  useless  ;  refuse. 

*'Yei{odH.  whiit  tla«tirils  would  our  bout  cnminuid 
Swept  to  the  war.  vne  litmbtr  of  the  land." 

J>ope:  Homer;  Kiad  il.  3*0. 

6.  Harm,  mischief.     {Provincial  English.) 

6.  Kooliflh  or  obstene  talk  or  language; 
ribaldry.      {Provincial  English.) 

7.  Marketable  timber.     (  V.  B.) 

lumber  -  dryer,  s.  A  shed  or  closed 
Chaiiilier  in  which  sawed  lumber  is  svibjectcd 
to  an  artiticially  heated  and  dried  atmosphere. 

lumber-house,  s.  A  house,  shed,  or 
rodin  f(jr  storiri;.;  lumber. 

lumber-kiln,  s.  A  heated  chamber  for 
arlilnally  dijiiij^  lumber. 

lumber-man,  ».    A  lumberer  (q.v.). 

lumber-measure,  «.  An  apparatun  by 
Whicli  the  nuiiilierol  suprrflcial  feetcnntained 
in  boards  of  ditferent  lengths  can  be  estimated. 

lumber-room,  •.   A  room  for  the  storage 

of  llUllbiT. 

"Tliitt  Kl  Domdo  called  hy  the  grown-np  folka  a 
iumh,T-r-j;m."—Lvtfun     Sight*  Atuniing.  bk.  1.,  ch.  L 

lumber-wagon*  «.  A  heavy  wagon, 
long  coupled,  uimI  having  standaida  to  the 
bolsters,  for  haulinp;  sawn  timber. 

Ifim  ber,  v.t  Sl  i.    (Lumber,  $.} 
A.  Transitive : 
L  To  keep  together  in  confusion. 


J/aH«(  .-   VorbtU  CrUicttm. 

2.  To  fill  with  lumber  :  as.  To  iu7ntera  room. 

S.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  move  heavily, 

••  Lot  thrm  unt  Irup  Die  ditch.  OT  iwlm  the  flood. 
Or  tumb«r  o'er  the  iiieada,  or  crou  tlie  »»<•()." 

itrydm:    r*r(^«  ;  «.t<ryi(;  IIL  2». 

2.  To  moke  a  heavy  rumbling  noise. 

"  1\M>  poeHwv'ii  hiirae  right  ulad  to  niUa 
The  tumhtriitg  of  the  wlirpU," 

Cowper  '  John  OUpin. 

S.  To  cut  forest  timber  and  prepare  it  for 
the  liiarkft.    {American.) 

Ifim  ber-dar*.  «.    [Il'iid.]    The  headman  of 
a  village.     {J nglo- Indian.) 

Ifim'-bor-er.  .'.      (Eng.  lumhrr,  «.  ;    .#r.l      A 
person  employed  to  cut  forest  inulier  and  pre- 


pare it  for  the  market ;  a  woodcutter.  {Ameri- 
can.) 

lum-bo-,  pr^f.  [Lat.  lumbut  =  the  loin.)  Of 
or  beluugiug  to  the  loin. 

lumbo-lngulnal,  a.  Connecting  the 
loin  and  the  groin.  There  is  a  lumho-inguimU 
nerve. 

lumbo-saoral,  a.  Connecting  the  loin 
and  tlie  sacial  bone.  There  is  a  Lumbosacral 
nerve. 

*  lum'-bric,  8.  [Lat.  lumhricus;  Fr.  lovU>ric: 
Iliii.  lombrico;  Port,  hmbriga;  Sp.  lombriz.} 
A  worm. 

lum'-bric-al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  lumbric;  -al.} 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Anat.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
worm  :  as,  the  lumhrical  muscles  of  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

2.  But.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  worm-like 
lobes  of  the  fronds  in  some  algals. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Anat.  {PI):  Four  muscles,  two  of  the  foot 
and  two  of  tlie  hand,  in  their  superficial  aspect 
somewhat  resembling  worms. 

lum  -  bri5' -  i  -  dSB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lumbric{us): 
fein.  pi.  adj.  snll.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Annelids,  order  Oligo- 
cha;ta,  tribe  Teiricolie.  It  contains  the  eailh- 
worms.  They  have  a  long,  cylindrical  body, 
tajtering  at  both  ends,  are  destitute  of  feet, 
but  liave  bristles  which  aid  them  in  their 
serp'.ntine  progression.  They  are  nocturnal, 
and  do  not  possess  eyes,  but  can  distin- 
guish between  light  and  darkness.  They  are 
completely  deaf,  but  have  some  intelligence. 
They  are  omnivorous,  their  favourite  food  is 
leaves.  Most  of  them  live  in  buvrows.  By 
passing  vegetable  soil  through  their  bodies 
they  eticct  important  cliangesiu  nature. 

*  liim-bri^'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  lumhricus-=^ 
wnrin,  and /orHia=  form,  shape.]  Resembling 
a  worm  in  form  or  appearauce. 

lum-bri-^i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lumbric(us) 
(q.v.)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  tiibe  of  Annelids,  consisting  of 
animals  without  eyes  or  antennae,  having  the 
boily  setigemus  for  locomotion,  and  theaiticu- 
lations  distinct. 

lum-bri'-ciis,  ».  [Lat.  =  an  intestinal  worm, 
a  niaw-worni,  a  stomach  worm.  Not  the 
modern  use  of  the  word.) 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
LumhrifidBE  (q.v.).  Lumbricus  terreetris  is  tlie 
Common  Knrthworm.  [Karthworm.]  There 
are  H  number  of  species,  widely  distributed  in 
the  United  States,  Kurope, find  elsewhere.  Tliere 
are  eifiht  in  Scandimivia ;  but  two  of  them 
rarely  burrow  in  the  gruuiicl,  and  one  inhabits 
very  wet  places,  or  oven  lives  under  water. 

lu  -men,  s.  A  tube  or  passage  way;  spec,  in 
auiitnniy,  the  cavity  of  a  tubular  member  or 
organ. 

*  Wi'-min-an^e,  s.  [Eng,  luminanit);  -ce.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lumiuant;  lu- 
minuusness. 

*  lu'-min-ant,  a.  (Lnt.  luminans^  pr.  pnr. 
of  lv.mino'=^  to  give  light;  lumen  (genit.  In- 
minis)  =light.l  Giviug  or  emitting  light; 
luminous. 

lu'-min-a-ry,  «.  [O.  Fr.  luminarie;  Fr.  lu- 
miudire  '=  a  light,  a  candle,  from  Lat.  lu- 
miiuire,  neut.  sing,  of  luminaris  =  giving 
light;  lumen,  for  ii(cim<ii  (genit.  luminis)  = 
light;  luceo=  to  shine;  lux  (genit.  lucis)  = 
ligl't.] 

1.  Lit. :  Any  body  which  gives  or  emits 
light,  espec.  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

11.  Figuratively: 

•  1.  Anything  which  affords  light  or  intel- 
ligence. 

2.  Any  person  who  illustrates  any  subject 
or  cnlighteiiK  ninnkind. 

"Thn»  |irrlBho<l  I  ythngorAH.  the  Snmlan  phllosophrr. 
fiiiipulor  of  the  ItiiltKii  >cIh.u1.  mkI  the  K'rcHt  lunUnanf 
o(  thf  hi-atheii  woTlii.'—Olnert'in;  No.  W. 

*  lil-min-a'-tlon»  «.  [Lat.  luminatus,  pa. 
Itar.  of  iumi»o  =  lo  lighten.]  The  eintsslon 
of  light. 

"  I&'-mlne.  *  In-myne,  v.t.     (Lat.  lumfno, 

from  luimn  (gentt.  7umiMi.i)  =  light  1     [ILLU- 


MINE.]    To  illumine,  to  illuminate,  to   en- 
lights;  n, 

"  BUuding  the  rycn.  and  tuminina  the  aprlghL* 

Spvrtifv  ,    Hymn  of  Uttxvmly  Loot,  290. 

ifi-min-if' -or-O&S,  a.  [I>at.  lumen  (genit. 
Ivmint^)  =  light ;  fero  =  to  bring,  to  produce, 
and  Kng.  adj.  sutf.  -oiw.] 

1.  Producing  or  yielding  light 

"The  best  puHjiible  reftaous  lur  rejecting  the  Idea  ut 
lumniiferousimst.lclts"—TymiaJl:  FYag.  qf  .Science 
ch.  1  .  p.  3. 

2.  Serving  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  light :  as,  the  luniiniferous  etlier. 

*  lii-min-ds'-i-tj^,  ».     [As  if  from   a  Lat 

lumimjsitas,  from  luminos^ts  =  luminuus(q.v.).] 
The  same  as  LuMiNOUSNuas  (q.v.). 

*'The&e  mutt  give  the  earth  a  certain  appearauce  of 

tumtnutity   to   an    Uihabltaut   of    tbo   uioon." — Pot: 

Bans  f'/aU. 

lU'-min-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  luminosus,  from  lum^n 
(genit.  /umini-t)  =  light;  Fr.  lumineax;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  luminoso.] 

1.  Shining  ;  emitting  light,  whether  original 
or  reflected. 

^  Certain  plants  and  auimaLs  are  luminoua. 

[PHOSPnOREsCF.NCE.J 

2.  Bright,  brilliant. 

"A  desert  land,  wherr  the  mountain! 
Lift,  through  perpetutl  suowa,  their  lofty  and  tiimto. 
9U4  heads.'*  Longftllow :  &'eani/(.-Iin«,  IL  i. 

3.  Knlightened  ;  made  bright. 

•'  [Eftrtli'Bj  other  part 
Still  luminom  by  his  ny.'*^  UMon:  P.  L.,  vlii.  11A 

4.  Piercing,  sharp. 

"  Could  Tou,  though  luminfiui  your  ey* 
By  IcxiKliig  on  the  bud.  descry  ,  .  . 
The  future  aplenduur  of  the  flower." 

Coteper :  Pottticol  EpUtie  to  Ladf/  AtitUlL 

6.  Perspicuous,  clear. 

"His  ^tAte  ixipere  .  .  .  are  models  of  tena, 
luminous,  and  digiuQed  eloquence.'— JVucauIajr ;  HiM, 
iiiig..  ch.  XX. 

Inminous-Jar,  $. 

Elect. :  A  Leyden-jar  having  the  outer  side 
coated  with  varnish,  strewed  over  with  me- 
tallic powder,  and  the  upper  jiart  with  a 
hooked  piece  of  metil  terminated  in  a  kbob, 
the  lower  part  with  a  strip  of  tin  connerting 
it  with  the  ground.  If  suspended  to  an  elec- 
trical machine  and  the  laUer  put  in  action, 
large  and  brilliant  sj'ark.s  will  be  found  oat- 
side  the  jar.  illuminating  it  all  armuid. 

luminous  paint.  «.  A  pi(;ment  which 
absorbs  liglit  when  exposed  to  it,  and  emits  it 
agniii  when  in  darkness. 

luminous- pencil,  s. 

Optics  :  A  collection  of  rays  emanating  from 
alununous  body. 

Inminousray,  «. 

optics :  The  ray  in  which  light  is  propagated. 

l&'-min-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  lumin&its;  'ly.) 
In  a  hnniuuus  manner;  with  brightness  or 
clearness. 

lu'-min-Oiis-ness, ».  (Eng.  luminous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  slate  of  being  luminous; 
brightness,  clearness,  perspicuity. 

-The  coiiUict  of  the  fUr.  thmiph  It  were  not  frwe.  did 
In  a  ftw  di»y«  dculroy  the  luininousuess  of  a  good  pboa- 
phurua.'— i/wi^ie  .-    HurAa.  Iv.  370. 

Ifim'-mox,  3.  [Perhaps  connected  with  lump 
iq.v.).l  A  fat,  unwieldy,  stupi"!  persoD. 
iProv.) 

lump.  "  lompe,  "  lumpe,  s.    [Of  Scandla- 

aviuu  origin;  cf.  Sw.  .lial.  lump  =  A  piece 
hewn  otr,  a  log ;  Norw.  lump  =  a  block,  a 
stump;  Dnt.  lump;  O.  Dut  lQmjye  =  &  rug.  a 
tatter,  a  lump.  Lump  is  a  nasalized  form 
from  the  same  root  as  /uftber(q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Langumje  : 

1.  A  small  mass  of  matter  of  no  dofinita 
shape  ;  an  irregular  mass. 

"  A  loot  other  half  a  loof,  other  a  lom/i^  of  clica*.* 
Pi0rs  PtauHman,  p.  Ul 

2.  A  shapeless  mass. 

3.  A  mass  of  things  heaped  or  thrown  to- 
gether, withiMit  order  or  regularity. 

4.  A  mass,  a  body. 

*'  A  Utile  Icaucii  of  new  dUtait«  doth  oommonlr 
aonre  the  whole  lumt)«  vt  (orutcr  toefltca."— A<i«m>.' 
Ilrnry  Vll.,  p.  IM. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fouiuling :  A  bloom  or  loop  of  malleable 
iron. 

2.  Cun. :  Tlio  nipplo-aeat  on  a  gun-barrel. 
%  (1)  A  lump  turn :  A  sum  of  money  paid 


boil,  b^;  p^t.  )6^l;  cat.  90II,  cboruB.  9hin,  bonpb:  go,  ^cm ;  thin,  this:  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 
wkiB.n.  -tian  r^  shoa.    -Uoo,  -Alon  ~  sli(ui;  -(lou,  -slon  —  Khun,   -olous,  -tlouft,  -aious  —  shiis.    -bio,  -dlo,  itc.  —  b^l,  d^ 
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lump— luncheon 


at  one  time,  and  inteDded  to  cover  several 
charges  ur  items. 

"The  araounta  Bsked  for  .  .  .  ahonld  bo  pmutod  In 
m  lump  sum  to  the  Imperial  GoveruuieuU  —Daily 
TeUgruph.  Feb,  13.  1883. 

(2)  /»  the  lump:  In  gross;  the  whole  to- 
gether. 

lump-sugar,  s.  Loaf-sugar  broken  np 
into  small  lumps. 

Uimp,  v.t.  &  1     [Lump,  «.] 

A.  'fra.isitive  : 

1.  To  throw  or  form  into  a  lump  or  mass, 
without  order  or  regularity;  to  form  into  a 
itapeless  heap  ;  to  throw  or  heap  together. 

•*  lu  life  30  fatAlly  distiniruish'd.  why 
Cast  in  one  lut,  cucifouudeil.  lumpU  in  dc;ith  7 

young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  TW. 

2.  To  take  or  re;j:ard  as  a  wht'le  or  in  the 
gross  ;  to  couut  or  speak  of  collectively. 

•■The  expenses  ought  to  be  lumped  together.**— 
Aylifft:  Parergon. 

B.  IrUrans. :  To  be  sulky.    (Proy.) 
^Ifhe  does  not  like  it,  he  vmy  luvip  U:  If 

he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  is  offered  or 
given,  he  may  please  himself. 

•  lunip'-«r,  s,    [Ens-  lump:  -cr.l 

1.  A  labourer  employed  to  load  or  unload 
vessels  in  haibour. 

2.  A  militia-man. 

*'  He  was  going  to  hring  the  lumpm  npoo  na."— 
B.  li.  Slack'twre  :  L<jma  Doone,  ch.  jtxxvUi. 

Ifimp'-fisll,  s.     [Eng.  lump,  and/5?t.] 

Jchthy  :  Ctjclopterus  lumpus.  [Cvclopterus.] 

•  lump'-ing,  o.     [Eng.  lump;  -ing.]    Large, 
heavy,  bulky. 

•  lump'-ish«  *  lomp-ish,  o.    [Eng.  lump; 
'ish.] 

1.  Like  a  lump  ;  heavy,  bulky. 

•'Little  terrestii.il  paiLiciea  Bwimmlne  In  It  after 
thi'  groiseat  were  sunk  down,  which  by  tlieirliejvvmesa 
and  lumpish  figure,  uride  their  way  mure  speedily.  — 
Burnet :  TUeory  qf  the  £arlh. 

2.  alow,  lazy. 

■•  The  oxe  with  Uimpiah  pace." 
Tarbcrvde:  That  all  Thuiyt  huve  ROeaae,  itc 

8L  Dull,  Spiritless,  stupid. 

*'  The  imiich  goes  round,  and  they  are  doll 
And  lunu'uh  tttill  as  ever  " 

Cowper:  yearly  Dlitreas. 

•  lump'-ish-ly,  adv.      [Enj;.   lumpish;  -ly.] 
lu  a  lumpish  mauuer  :  heavily,  dully. 

•  lump'-ish-ness,  *  lump-ish-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  lum]>hh  ;  -mss.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  lumpish  ;  heaviness,  dulness,  stupi- 
dity. 

"I  dwell  in  a  kind  of  disconaolate  darkness,  and  a 

sad  lumpishneste  of  imheliefe, "—£/'.  Hall:  The  Cum- 

/orter. 

lump'-suck-er,  s.    [Eng.  lum,p,  and  sitcker.] 
Ichthy.  :  The  lumpfish  (q.v.). 

lump'-jr,  a.    [Eng.  hnnp;  -y.]    Full  of  lumpa 
or  small  compact  masses. 

"One  of  the  beat  epadea  to  dig  h.ai-d  lumpy  clays, 
hut  too  small  for  light  gardeu  uiouid,"~Mortirner  : 
Utisbandry, 

lft'-na.».    [Lat.] 

1,  OnL  Uvig. :  Tha  moon.      (Usually  In 
poetry.) 
*  2.  Chem.  :  Silver. 
luna  cornea,  s. 

Chem. :  AgCL    Chloride  of  Silver. 

lA'-na-«^,  «.  &  «.    ['-^t.  Uinaiiicus)  =  lunatic 
(q.v.);  Eug.  suff.  -cy.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Mental  Pathol.  &  taw:  Unsoundness  of 
mind.  A  distinction  exists  in  nature  between 
a  person  wlio,  bora  sane,  has  from  some  cause 
or  other  fallen  into  temporary  or  permanent 
aberration  of  intellect,  ana  one  born  idiotic, 
and  with  a  bi-aiu  of  so  limited  a  circumference 
that  he  is  never  capable  of  exercising  proper 
reason.  In  strictness,  only  the  former  is  a 
lunatic  The  distinction  is  not  now  legally 
regarded  as  much  as  formerly. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  lunacy  or 
lunatics. 

"  He  warned  them  against  allowing  their  Terdict  to 
bo  iu  any  way  influt^nced  b>  a  dialine  of  the  lunacy 
\a.v."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec  I,  18Bt 

\  Commission  of  lunacy :  [COMHTSSION,  s.J. 

Commissioner  in  lunacy:  A  public  official 
appointed  to  visit  and  exaniine  lunatic  asy- 
lums, pubUc  or  private,  periodically,  and  to 


grant  licences  to  persons  qualified  to  open 
houses  for  tiie  reception  of  the  insane. 

lunacy-law,  s. 

Kng,  Iaxw:  Certain  laws,  or  the  body  of 
English  law,  aflecting  lunatics.  The  lunacy 
xaws  were  consolidated  and  amended  by 
It)  and  17  Vic,  c.  70. 

lu'-nar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lunaris^  from  lunn  (for 
luciui)  =  the  moon  ;  luceo  =■  to  shine  *,  Inx 
(<^enit.  lucis)  =  light;  Fr.  lunaire;  Sp,  ^ 
Port,  lunar;  Ital.  lunare.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon  :  as,  lunar 

observations. 

"  There  full  the  lunar  beam  re?T)lendent  pla/d.* 
IluuU-  :  Jcruiulcm  Delivered.  vilL 

2.  Measured  or  regulated  by  the  moon  :  as, 
luiuxr  years. 

3.  Resembling  the  moon ;  round. 

*  4.  Under  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

"  They  have  denominated  some  herba  solar  and  Bome 
lunar,  and  huuh  like  toys  put  Into  great  words."— 
B^con:   .\'at.  But. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Kaut.  :  The  same  aaLuNAB-DisTANCECq.v.). 

lunar-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  Os  lunare,  os  semilun/ire.  The  second 
bone  in  the  upper  row  of  the  human  carpus. 

•lunar-caustic,  s. 

Chcm..  :  AgNOi.  Nitrate  of  silver  fused  at 
a  low  heat.  The  common  form  in  which  this 
salt  is  used  in  surgery. 

lunar-cycle,  s. 

Astron. :  [Cycle,  s,,  ^  (1)]. 
lunar-distance,  s. 

Kaut.  Astron, :  The  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  or  from  a  fixed  star  or  planet 
lying  nearly  in  the  line  of  its  path,  by  means  of 
whu-h  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  deter- 
mined. 

lunar  homet-moth,  s. 

Entcnn.:  A  hawk-nioth,  SpTiecia  bemheci- 
fonnis,  with  the  head  and  thorax  dark,  the 
latter  with  a  yellow  collar.     It  is  British. 

lunar-method,  s. 

Naut.  Astroa.  :  One  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea  by  obsenration 
of  the  lunar  distances. 

lunar-month,  s.    [MoNra.] 

lunar-observations,  s.f^  ObseTratiooB 
of  the  distance  of  the  moon  tmm  tlic  mui  or 
a  stir  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
longitude. 

lunar-tables,  s.  pi, 

L  Astron. :  Tables  of  the  moon's  motion, 
&c.,  arranged  for  computing  her  true  pla^e  at 
any  given  period,  past  or  future.  They  are 
used  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses. 

2.  Navig. :  Logarithmic  tables  for  correct- 
Ing  the  ajtparent  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  sun,  or  from  a  fixed  star  on  account  of  re- 
fraction and  parallax. 

lunar-theory, «. 

Astron. :  The  deduction  of  the  moon's 
motion  from  the  law  of  gravitation. 

lunar-underwing,  s, 

Entom.  :  Anchocelis  lunosa,  one  of  the  Ortho- 
sidse.  It  is  of  brown,  black,  and  white,  and 
expands  its  wings  about  an  inch  and  a  quai-ter. 
The  larvae  feed  on  grass. 

lunar-year,  s.    [Year.] 

In-nar'-I-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  iuna  =the  moon,  bo 
called  fron'i  the  broad,  round,  sdvery  sihcules.] 
Bot. :  Honesty  ;  a  genus  of  Cruciferip,  family 
Alyssidse.  It  consists  of  large  hairy  i>lants, 
with  alternate  or  opposite  cordate  leavts.  and 
large  lilac  fiowers.  They  are  from  Southern 
and  Central  Europe.  Lunaria  biennis  is  the 
garden  plant  called  Honesty. 

* lu-nar'-i-an,  s.    [Lat,  lunaris  =  pertaining 
to  the  moon".]     An  inhabitant  of  the  muou. 

lu'-na-rj?,  *  lu-na-rie,  a,  &  s.   [Fr.  hmairct 
from"  Lat.  lunaris  —  lunar  (q.v.). J 

A.  As  adj. :  The  .same  as  Lunar  (q.v.). 

"The  Greeka  obaerved  the  Ittnaru  ye;»r.  that  !■, 
twelve  revolutions  .if  the  moon.  354  linysr— ^rouiue: 
Viil^iar  Erronrs.  bk.  iv..  cli.  lii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  plant,  moonwort  (q.v.X 

•'  By  the  vervaine  and  luntrri/ 

Draw  near."  Fuimut  TroeM,  II  «. 


*  lu-nate,  *  lu  -nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  lunaius^ 
cres<-ent-bhaped  ;  iuiia  =  the  moon ;  ItaL 
buialo;  Sp.  iunado.]  Formed  or  shaped  like 
atalf-muon;  crescent- shaped. 

'*  A  sort  of  ctnsB.  which  our  heralds  do  not  dream  o< ; 
which  18  a  cross  lunated  alter  this  ma'iner." — Brovai 
Traeelt  {\mb).  p.  t*. 

lunated  broad-bill,  «. 

Ornith. :    Serilopkus    lunaiua,      (EuBTUkl- 

MIN,€.l 

lu -na-tic,  •  lu'-na-tik.  •  lA'-na-tick, 
' luh-a-tyke,  a.  vVs.  [Fr.  bmatique,  from 
Lat.  Ivnalicus  =  att'ected  by  the  moon,  which 
was  supposed  to  cause  insanity,  insane,  fioni 
htnatus  =  moon-like;  luna  =  the  moon;  tipu 
Port,,  &  Ital.  luitatico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Affected  with  lunacy ;  mad.  Insane. 

•'Dispute  not  with  her.  she  ia  fumiric" 

^■'(fiJUip. -   nichard  IIT..\.% 

1 2.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  madnesB 
or  insanity. 

"  Bedlam  beggarB,who,  with  roaring  voices  .  .  . 
Sometimes  with ririaricbaua,  Bouietlmes  with prayo^ 
Eufuree  tlielr  charity,"  t^hakesp. .-  Lear,  IL  a 

3.  Intended  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  t 
as,  a  lunatic  asylum. 

B.  As  subst, :  An  insane  person ;  one  who 
is  affected  with  lunacy. 

"The  niihappy  prisoner  was  a  lunatic,  within  my 
own  definitiyu  of  lunacy."— fritine ;  Spvtch  fur  Jamm 
e.tdjield. 

lunatic-asylum,  s.  An  institution  or 
hospital  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
liiTiatics.  There  are  state  and  county  aay- 
lum5  supported  by  taxes,  a.«vinms  with  en- 
dowments, and  asylums  kept  for  private  profit. 
All  are  now  visited  and  inspected  by,  and  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  public  officers  ap- 
poiiited  for  the  purpose.  Formerly  lunatics 
were  treated  with  great  severity  in  asylums; 
now  as  much  lil>erty  is  accorded  them  as  is 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  themselves  and 
others,  and  the  results  have  been  most  bene- 
ficial. The  non-iestraint  system  was  intro- 
duced by  Pinel  when  in  charge  of  the  Bicetre 
at  Paris,  in  1792.  and  his  plan  was  adopted 
by  W.  Tuke,  in  lSl:l.  at  the  Friends'  Retreat 
in  York,  Kngland.  It  h.is  been  widely  adopted 
in  the  L'nited  States,  and  is  the  only  system 
employed  in  Britain,  its  results  having  proved 
hii;hly  beneficial.  Before  any  lunatic  can  be 
taken  to  an  asylum,  iu  this  country  or  England, 
medical  certificates  and  a  magistrate's  order 
must  be  obtained,  the  former  abuses  iu  this 
respect  being  do  lunger  permitted. 

t  About  one  person  in  600  in  Britain  i» 
either  a  lunatic  or  affected  by  insanity.  A 
lunatic  may  inherit  property  whether  real  or 
personal,  or  can  obtain  it  by  a  decree  or  a 
bequest ;  but  he  cannot  act  as  an  executor  or 
make  a  will  of  his  own.  He  is  not  criminally 
responsible  fur  his  actions,  nor  is  he  quite  free 
as  to  contracts,  though,  like  an  infant,  he 
can  be  made  to  pay  for  necessaries.  By  15 
and  16  Geo.  II.,  c.  SO,  passed  in  1742,  the 
niarriage  of  a  lunatic  was  declared  to  be 
illegaL 
lu-na'-tion,  «.  (Low  Lat.  Innatio,  from  Lat. 
lun'itus  =  moon-like;  lu)ia=-  the  m»iou.] 

Astron. :  A  revolution  of  the  moon ;  the 
time  from  one  new  moon  to  another. 

"  If  the  lunafiona  be  observed  foracycle  of  nineteen 
years,  which  Is  tlie  cycle  of  tlie  moon,  the  same  olv 
Benalijns  will  be  reiitied  (or  succeeding  cycles  for 
ever. "— //oiuer .-  On  Time, 

liinch,  s.    [A  variant  of  lump;  cf.  bunch  and 
bump,  hunch  and  hump.] 

1.  A  lump,  a  slice,  a  large  piece,  as  of  bread. 
(Prov.) 

■*  An*  cheese,  an*  bread,  (rae  women's  laps. 
Was  dt^t  about  in  lunche*.' 

Jiumt  ■  Boly  ra:lr, 

2.  A  luncheon  (q.v.). 
luncIl-COnnter,  i.       A    restaurant 

counter  at  which  peonle  sit  or  atand  while 

takiug  a  lunch.    ( U.  £.) 
liinch,  v.i,    [liUMCH,  <.]    To  take  a  lunch  or 

luncheon. 
liinch' -edn«  •Itmch-lon,  'lunch -in, 

•  lunsh-in,  «.    [For  lunching,  from  luyich,  B. 

<q-v.)-] 

*1.  A  lump,  a  big  pieoe,  as  of  bread  or 
other  edible. 

2,  A  slight  meal  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

luncheon-bar,  s.  A  bar  or  counter  ia 
an  inn  or  eating-house  where  meals  can  be 
taken. 


Iftfee,  Iftt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ffill,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
©r,  wore,  wplf,  worU,  whd,  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill;  try 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
r,  strian*    »,  <»  =  6;ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


luncheon— lungwort 
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tunvh'-eon,  im.     [Lokcueon,  9.]     To  tako 

lunch  or  luucUei>ii. 

Kin' -dress,  s.     [From  London  (?).  the  city.] 

Coin-i'j,::  A  slurlin^  silver  jwuny  formerly 
coined  ill  LonUuii.    (LownJ:  £^my  on  Coitis.) 

S&ne  (I\  <.    [Lttt.  luna  =  tiie  mooo.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  tan^iage  : 

1.  Lit. :  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
moon  or  crescent. 

*A  tniop  of  Jnnlznrles  Mtrcwcit  tfae  flfll<I, 

Fillcu  til  Just  rauksor  wnl8e»./unnor«lujim, 
Finn  M  tliey  atoud."  n'atU :  Lyric  Poetru,  IL 

2.  Fig.  :  A  fit  of  lunacy  or  firenzy ;  a  mad 
freak,  u  crotchet. 

"Wby,   woman,   jour  hushantl  Is  In  hli  old  iuftea 

ap»lii."— .sAiit'«/». ;  Mrrrj  nivetof  WindtorAt-l- 

II.  (horn.  :  The  area  int-ludcd  l«twecn  the 
srcM  of  two  circles  which  intersect  each  other. 

Tl  Lunes  of  Hippocrates  : 

Miith. :  The  name  given  to  the  t\vo  senii- 
Cifi'iliir  fiyuros  a  k  c  o  a  an<l  c  f  b  h  c,  re- 
markalilefnrtlieir  employment  by  Hippocrates 
in  liis  celebrated 
tlieoreni.  a  cii  iif  a 
Figlit-angled  tri- 
angle, ri;-;lrt-ang!ed 

at  C  ;    A  C  U  B,    A  EC, 

and  c  F  B  are  seiin- 

circli.s,  with  tlicdia- 

meteiK  a  b,  a  c,  and 

CB  respectively.  By 

Eiu-lid  vi.  31.  A  E  c  +  c  F  B  =  A  o  H  B.     By 

takinji  away  the  common  areas  a  o  c  and  c  n  i-, 

it  is  clear  that  lune  a  eco  a  4-  lune  cfh  11  c 

=  triangle  a  c  b.    Tins  was  the  first  time  that 

a  curvilinear  area  was  proved  equal  to  a  recti- 

liuear  unu. 

•lune  ("2),  s.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  line(f\.v.).j 
A  leaHli :  as,  the  lune  of  a  hawk. 

"lu-nef ,  5.  [Li'NETTE.J  A  little  moon;  a 
small  lialf-mooii. 

"Uiir  iiredaccuon  ctmld  never  Iinve  Iwlteved  tli.it 
there  were  «nth  lunclf  nbout  aoiiio  of  the  lilnlict.,  us 
our  Ute  penpectlvct  buve  deaoryed."  —  Oft,  JJaii  ; 
J'tntce-.Vakitn,  {  lu. 

t6-nette',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  lune;  I-at.  htna 
=  tlie  moon;  ltd.  Ivnetta.]  A  term  ai^plibd 
to  various  objects  of  a  half-moon  shape  :  as— 

1.  Archa'ol.  :  A  crcscent-sliaped  i»enannular 
concave  plate  of  mf^tal,  apj)arently  worn  as 
an  ornament  about  the  neck. 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  An  arched  aperture  in  the  side  of  a  long 
fault,  and  having  a  less  height  than  the  lutcli. 

(2)  A  semicircular  aperture  in  a  concave 
ceiling. 

(:*)  An  opening  in  the  roof  of  a  house. 

3.  Farriery:  A  horseslioe  having  only  the 
front,  curveii  portion,  lacking  the  branches. 

4.  Gl(Ltsmaki7i<j :  The  flue  connecting  the 
llre-cliaitiber  with  the  pot-chamber  of  a  glasa- 
fumnce. 

5.  Fort. :  A  half-moon ;  a  dotadied  work 
pnutentlng  a  salient  angle  towards  tlie  enemy, 


FLECHCS   OR     SMALL 
RE.0  ANS 

LUNEITI- 

and  flnnkfl  open  nt  the  gorgo.  With  the  flanks 
It  ban  the  ch.'iracter  of  a  dotaclied  bastion  ; 
without  the  flardts.  it  would  Iw  a  redan  or 
Acchc  ;  with  the  gorge  cloned,  it  would  be- 
conit!  a  ri'doubt. 

6.  Unrnest :  A  blinder  for  the  oyee  of  an 
iDtnctablo  horse. 

7.  Oj'tics: 

(U  A  perifocal  »pecfaelc-trlft«fl ;  cnncavo. 
convex,  its  curve  approximating  the  Hliaiic  of 
tlie  eye  and  alfording  more  distinct  obllquo 
vision. 


(li)  A  flutt*-ncd  watch-crystal  or  glaK*;,  to 
avoid  adding  to  the  thickness  uf  the  wat4.*b. 

8.  Or>ln. ;  A  forked  iron  plate  into  which 
the  stock  of  a  lield-gim  carriage  is  inserted. 

liing,  *  longe,  *  lunge, «.    [A.S.  lunge ;  cx^gn. 
with  Dut.  ioH<7  =  lungs,  lights;  Icel.  luiuja 
{pL   luuffu):    l)an.  hihgre  (pi.  lunger);    Sw. 
lunga;  Ger.  lunge  =  lungs.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  (PI) :  A  person  having  a  strong  voice. 
•3.  (PI.):  A  ser\'ant  who  blew  the  fire  for 

an  alchemist. 

"  That  is  his  llre.dmJ<e, 
Hia  luni/i,  his  zeplijTua.  lie  that  pufDi  his  oxils." 

Ben  Jonton  :  AlcliemUl,  IL 

n.  Anatomy  (PL) : 

1.  Ihnnun:  The  organs  of  respiration,  on 
each  side  of  the  cliest,  conical,  and  sepantted 
from  each  other  by  the  heart  in  front  and 
a  membranous  paitition,  the  Jlediastinum. 
Externally  they  are  convex,  ti>  correspond 
with  the  chest  walls,  and  internally  concave 
to  recei\p  the  heart ;  above  they  terminate 
in  a  ta]>ering  cone  and  below  in  a  broad 
concavity  resting  on  the  diaphragm.  In 
colour  they  are  mottled,  pi  nkish  -gray,  speckled 
with  black.    Each  is  divided  into  two  lobes, 


anatomy  of  the  lungs  and  ULAitT. 
L  Tlift  right  ventricle ;  the  vessflft  to  the  left  of  the 
nuiiiliev  are  the  iiiliUlle  corouiiry  nrtcry  aiid  *'elii8. 
aiitl  ttiuatf  to  it«  rlfc'ht  tho  autcrlor  coronary  nrtery 
nuJ  leluB.  2,  Tho  left  veutrick-.  8.  The  right  nit. 
rlcle.  4.  'Hie  left  fttiricte.  ."i.  Tho  imhiKHiary  nrtery. 
6.  Tito  right  pulniuiiury  nrtery.  7.  Thb  left  iiuliiiuii- 
ary  nrtery.  8.  The  leuiuiiis  u?  the  ductiiH  nm-rioBim. 
»,  The  iirt-h  of  thmiorti.  10.  ThoKUpcriorveimciivji. 
IL  The  ru-teria  luiiuuiiiiata.  and  in  fnmt  ot  It  the 
rl^lit  vena  liinonilniitit.  13.  The  rik-ht  BUlKUvinii 
veui.  anil,  hehind  It,  its  curresiioiiOuiti:  itrtvry.  13, 
The  riKht  common  cairotid  artory  and  vein.  H,  The 
left  vena  innomiuata.  is.  The  left  carotid  artery 
and  vein.  Ifi.  Tlie  U'ft  nutjclMvlim  vein  luid  ai'ttry. 
IT.  The  tnichea.  18.  The  rli^ht  hrouehus.  19.  Tho 
left  hmncluis.  2i,  so.  The  pulmonary  veins:  18.  Cii, 
form  Ihi-  root  of  the  right  lunit,  :ittd  7,  19.  vo,  the  fiot 
of  th.f  left.  L'l.  Tho  «nj>eriiir  luhu  uf  the  right  Inni.-. 
22.  lU  middle  lo)»e.  25.  Its  Inft-rlor  lol>e.  34.  The 
superior  loljo  of  the  left  luug.    Z&.  Its  Interior  lubo. 

separated  by  a  deep  fissure,  and  the  right 
lung  ha.s  a  third  lobe  above  of  triangular 
shape;  the  riglit  is  also  larger  on  account 
of  the  heart  lying  towards  the  left  Kidc. 
The  luhg.s  are  kept  in  jiosition  by  their  roots, 
composed  of  the  bronchi,  jmlmonary  artery, 
and  pulmonary  vi-ins  ;  the  right  side  presents 
the  bronchus  above,  then  the  artery,  then 
the  veins;  but  on  the  left  side  wo  find  the 
bronchus  between  the  arteiy  and  the  veins. 
Each  lung  is  enclosed  fn  a  serous  membrane, 
the  pleura,  which  extends  to  its  root,  and  is 
then  expanded  on  the  chest  wall.  The  lungs 
arc  composed  nf  minute  ramitlcalions  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  terminating  in  intercellular 
pa^agps  and  quadrilateral  or  hexagonal  air- 
cells,  along  with  ramiflwitionsof  the  pulmonary 
artery  aiul  veuis.  bronchial  arteries  and  veins, 
lymphatics  and  nerves,  tho  whole  bound  to- 
gether by  arcoh)-Ilbrou8  tissue  constituting 
tho  jiarenchyma  nf  the  lungs.     [Piiysioloov, 

ReSI'IRATIuN.) 

2.  ComjHir.  Anat.  :  In  tho  lowest  and  sim- 

filest  forms  of  animal  life  (aquatic),  we  hint  no 
race  of  respiratory  organs,  tho  Inteivlinnge 
Iwtween  the  layer  of  wat^^r  with  tho  aerating 
surface  being  (dfottetl  by  tin-  general  inovi- 
nicnt  of  tho  body,  or  by  cilia  (n.v.).  In  mo«t 
of  tho  M(dlu«ca  we  llnd  gills  in  the  plico  of 
lungs,  except  in  the  terrestrial  spueles,  as  the 
snail  or  King,  where  wo  have  a  lung  which  is 
a  simple  cavity  in  the  ba<'k  communicating 
directly  witli  tho  air.  and  coveted  with  minute 
blood -vesselH ;  In  l>iviilvu  nirdluftcH  again,  as 
In  tho  oyftter,  it  Is  the  internal  surfitco  of  tho 
mantle  or  skin  lining  which  Is  the  special 


on:an,  with  Uie  &ame  essential  structure  oa 
gills.  In  the  Articuhtla,  Jis  tapeworm,  marine 
worms,  Ci"ustacea,  as  the  crab  tribe,  we  tiui\  a 
somewhat  sinular  amngetnent  to  that  of  tlie 
MolbiBca,  but  in  insects,  and  other  proper  air- 
brc'ithing  Articiilata,  we  have  a  rei^ular  series 
of  air-sacs  along  each  side  of  the  iKxly.  ojjcu- 
ing  by  jiores.  called  spiracles  or  stigmata,  so 
in  the  spider-tribe,  but  in  a  more  concentrated 
form,  and  iiioic  lesembling  the  long  of  the 
Vcrtebruta.  The  gills  of  lishes  come  next  in 
the  scale,  accompanied  in  many  cases  with  an 
air-bladder.  es]>ecially  In  those  approaching 
theReptdia  in  their  orgaid&ition,  and  in  wmio 
of  tliese  it  is  a  double  sac,  tlie  analogue  of  tlie 
doulde  lung.  The  lungs  of  the  Reptiles  are, 
for  the  most  part,  capacious  baes  occupying 
a  good  deal  of  the  ti*uuk  cavity,  but  not  Idle*!, 
like  those  of  the  5!ammalia,  by  an  act  of  in- 
spiration, but  chiefly  by  the  process  of  swal- 
hAving.  Jn  Birds  we  have  the  connecting  link 
between  the  types  of  structure  in  the  two 
classes. 

3.  Pathol. :  There  are  various  disca.Hes  ol 
the  lungs  :  two  of  the  most  iin)>ortantaro  ta- 
bcrcular  phthisis  and  pneumonia. 

^  (1)  Lunrjs  of  Jj>mlon  :  The  parks.  Brewer 
considers  that  the  first  use  of  the  term  was  liy 
Windliain,  in  a  )mrliamentar;  del>ate  on  Jan. 
30,  1308,  regaixling  encroachments  ou  Hyde 
Tark. 

(2)  Lungs  of  the  Oak : 

Bot. :  [LuNowoBTj. 

lung-flower,  s. 

Hot. :  Gciitiana  Pncumonanthe* 

lung-grown,  a. 

Mf(J. :  Having  the  langs  adhering  to  tb« 
pleura. 

"The  luntP'  Bonietinjea  erow  tiu^  to  tho  ikia  that 
lines  the  breast  withm  ;  wiieuco  such  na  are  detained 
with   that    nnldcut   are    lung-growti," — Uarvcit :    on 

lung-worm,  s. 

Zdol. :  Strongtilus  micrurvs,  a  neinatoid, 
paiasilic  in  calves,  to  which  it  is  often  fataL 

lunge,  s.     fA  corrupt,  of  Fr.  allonge,  aionge  = 
a  lengthening,  from  uUonger=  to  lengthen.] 

[LONGE.] 

Fencing:  A  sudden  thrust  or  pass  with  a 
sword. 

lunge  (1),  v.i.     ILUNGE,  5.] 

I.  To  make  a  sudden  thrust  or  pass  with  a 
sword. 


2.  To  reach  or  stretch  out. 

liinge  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  exercise 
a  hoi-se  by  causing  him  to  run  round  in  a  ring 
whilo  held  by  a  rein. 

"Tha  coachninn  was  lunjinrj  Goom-  roond  Iht 
lawn."— 2'ft*icfc<rai/.'  I'atiitg  J-\iir,  ch,  xlvL 

lunged,  a.     (Erig.  lung;  -eiL] 
1.  Having  lungs. 

*  2.  Drawing  in  and  expelling  air  like  the 
lungs. 

"  The  smith  prepnres  bts  bamnier  for  ths  stroke. 
Which  tiictungrtt  bellown  ht^tiuK  Are  iiiuvoke." 
Dryden  :  Jupwnal,  sat.  x. 

liingr-eoils,  a.  [O.  Fr.  hngis  -  a  hmt,  from 
long  ~  long.)  Awkward,  rough,  cruel,  quamd- 
sonie.     (i'rou.) 

likn^-er,   ».      (Eng.   lung(e):  -*r.]     One  who 

hmgis. 

"Til  do  him  Juntlco  ...  a  nwlfler  lun-j^r  luTvr 
erosaod  a  swonL* — Lytton :  Janiiil,  hk.  IL,  ch.  L 

lunglo,  s,  (Etym.  dfuibtful  ;  prob.  O.  Fr. 
/nnyt.s.)    [Lu-Noia-l    The  guillemot  (q.v.X 

l&n'-gis.  5.  [O.  Fr.  longis.]  A  dull,  stupid, 
drowsy  fellow  ;  a  lout.     [Lunokous.) 

li^ng'-ldBS,  a.  [Eng.  ill  Mi;;  -ItM.]  Having 
no  lungs  ;  destitute  of  lungs. 

"  A  txMly  hoartlosso.  tungUur,  toiinorlMBo  too.' 
Kylp*titr:  rrnpMM,  7«i. 

'  m&g'-Striiok,  a.    [Kn^.  /imi>;.  and  jifrudk.| 

Siith-ring  from  any  atUctioti  of  the  lungs. 

"  lllnta  n)K>iit  it*  saiiltarv  condition  circulate  freely 
thn'ii|[h  Atx-lr«-lUtiiii  simI  llNtl<«k.  where  ilie  finw. 
ttntek  world  |iaa>es  July  and  AugUiL"— /liU  JtfnU 
aau-llf,  OcU  IS,  1B8Z 

IftAg'-wort,  »•     (Eng.  tuntr.  and  wwrf.J 

1.  SticUi  jrtthnnt}iirta,  a  llelien  growing  od 
th<<  trunks  nf  tn-cs  hi  moist,  sult-alplno 
countries.  It  is  Honuitlmrs  prcscrll>od  in  dit> 
oases  of  the  lungii,  like  Icelsnd  moss.    In 


1>6il.  b6^;  p6^t,  1^1;  cat,  90II,  ohorus,  9tiin,  bonqh;    go.  f^om :  thin,  this;  stn.  as;  oxpoct,  ^iCcnophon,  c^lst.      ihg^ 
-elan,  -tlan  ==  aht^n.    -tioa,  -•Ion  —  shun  ;  -0on,    sion  ---^  zhun.      -clous,  -tloua,    alous  ^  ahuA.      blc,  -die.  A:e.  ~  b^.  dpL 
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lunicurrent— Itircher 


Siberia  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 
Called  also  Luuys  of"  the  Oak. 

2.  The  borag  iliac  eons  genus  Pulmonaria. 
T\\e  NaiTOw-kaveil  Luuywnrt,  is  PidmoTUiria 
anguslifolia,  aiir'  tlie  Cniumim  Luiigwm-t,  J'. 
oficinaiis:  the  foniiei'  is  wild,  and  tlie  latter 
only  naturalized  in  Britain. 

3.  llientcinm  pulmonarium. 

H  Bullock's  Lungwort  is  Verhascnm  Thn-p- 
sus;  Tree  Lungwort  [Lungwort  (l)]. 

•lu'-ni-cur-rent,  a.    fLat.  linia=t\ie  moon  ; 

antl  Lug.  r(i»-rr')(/.l  IlaviuL;  relation  In  chani^'es 
in  riinents  ;  depending  on  tlie  changes  of  the 
moon. 

•lu'-ni-form,  a.  [Lat.  luna  =  the  moon, 
ami  forma  =  form.]  Resembling  the  moon 
in  form. 

•lu'-ni-sol-ar,  a.  [Lat.  bina=the  moon, 
and  Eng.  so/ar'{q.v.) ;  Fr.  hinisohiire.]  Com- 
pounded of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and 
monn ;  resulting  from  tixe  united  action  of 
the  sun  ani^l  mo(.>n. 

lunisolar-perlod,  s.  [Lunisolar-veab.) 

lunisolar-precession,  s. 

Astroii.  :  That  pnrt  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  which  depends  on  the  joint  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

lunisolar-year,  lunlsolar -period,  s. 

AstTon.  :  A  period  found  by  multiplying  the 
cycle  of  the  sun  by  that  of  the  moon.  It  = 
532  yeai-s.  When  it  returns,  the  eclipses  re- 
turn again  in  the  same  order. 

J^'-ni-stlce*  «.     [Lat.  luna  =  the  moon,  and 

Ho([ia.  t.  ^tcti)  =  to  sta.nd.] 

Astron.  :  Tlie  farthest  jwint  of  the  moon's 
northing  and  .southing  on  her  monthly  revolu- 
tion about  the  e-rth. 

•lu'-ni-tid-al,  a.  [Lat.  fHna  =  the  moon,  and 
Eng.  tidal  (q.v.).]  Kehiting  to  tidal  motions 
deiiendent  on  t.ie  moon. 

"Tublea  giving  the  inwiii  lunitidal  interval."— A''ffi« 
American  Cffvlupadia,  xv.  4T1. 

lunn'-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Bemhardi  after  the 
xluv.  F.  Lunn ;  suff.  ■Ue(Mlii.);  Ger.  luiinit.] 
Min. :  Until  recently  regarled  as  a  synonym 
of  phosphoroehalcite  (q.v.);  but  tschiauf  uses 
this  name  fur  the  group  of  minerals  included 
by  Dana  under  iiseudiunalacliite  (q.v.),  and 
divides  them  thus  :  for  the  pseudo-monoclinic 
(triclinic),  sp.  gr.  4-4,  ami  corresponding  to 
Cu5P2ll40i._..  the  name  dihydrite;  for  the 
compound,"  CuoPoUijOia,  the  name  ehlite ; 
and  f.jrCnoP..H60i4,  that  of  phosi'lmrocalcite. 
He  reg;trds  the  massive  forms  as  mixtures  of 
the  three  crystalline  varieties. 

l^nt,  s.  [But.  tout;  Dan.  &  Ger.  luute  =  a. 
match.]  I'lanie ;  a  matcli-conl  for  firing 
cannon  ;  a  column  of  flame  and  sninke. 

liint,  v.i.  [LUNT,  «.]  To  flame,  to  burn,  to 
emit  smoke. 

"Od,  it  tliey  bum  tlie  custom-houae  It  will  catch 
heie.  Riid  well  laiit  like  a  t.ii-ljarrel  a'thejfither."— 
Hcott:  Qui/  ilanneriug,  ch.  ilIvUL 

lu'-nu-la,  s.  fLat...  diniin.  of  ^luia  =  the 
moon.)  ;\nything  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon 
or  crescent;  specif.,  in  anat.,  the  small  white 
semilunar  mark  at  the  base  of  the  nails. 

lu'-nu-lar,  a.  [Lunula.)  Formed  or  shaped 
like  the 'new  moon  ;  crescent-shaped. 

Ill -nn-lC'te.  lu -nu-lat-ed,  a.    [Lunula.] 
Rescmliiing  a  small  crescent ;  crescent-shaped. 
"  At  the  liftse  of  cnp-elmited  or  tnnulate  receptacles," 
—Berkeley:  Crj/ptogamic  BoCitni/.  §  H76. 

lu'-nule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hinvla,  dimin.  of 
/»»('"=  the  moon.]  Anything  shaped  like  a 
half-moun  or  crescent,  as — 

1.  Conchol. :  A  crescent-shaped  mark  on  some 
bivalve  shells. 

2.  Geom. :  A  luno  (q.v.). 

l4'-nu-let,  s,  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  ?u?i«.]  [Lunule.] 
Entom. :   A  small  cemicircular  spot  in  some 
insects,  which  ditiers  from  the  colour  of  the 
other  parts. 

lu'-nu-Ute,  s.    [Lunulitks.] 

ZuoL :  A  bryozoan  of  the  genus  Lunulites 
(q.v.). 

In'-nn-ti-t&a,  s.    [Lat.  hnmla,  and  suff.  -ites.] 
FalcKont.  :   A  genus  of  Bryozoa,  genus  Es- 


charidae.  Morris  enumerates  several  species, 
the  genus  ranging  from  the  Upper  Chalk  to 
the  Coralline  Crag. 

Lu'-per-cal  (pi.  Lu-per-cal'-i-a)»  s.  &  a.  ■ 

ILat.  liqw'rcalis,  from  in iieraii  ■=.  d.  grotto  on 
the  Palatine,  sacred  to  Lupercus  or  Pan.] 

A.  As  siihst. :  One  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Roman  festivals,  celebrated  in  February 
of  every  year  in  honour  of  Lupercus  or  Pan. 

"You  kuow.  It  is  the  feast  of  Lup'-rcnl.~ 

Shukesp.  :  Julius  Cwsar.  L  L 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  Luper- 
calia. 

Lu-per-cal'-i-an,  a.     [Lupercal.]     Of  or 

peitaining  to  the  Lupercalia. 

"The  S.-iliaii  and  f.uperralian  dimces  being  named." 
—Spensur:  But.  of  I'ro'jreit,  \)   25, 

lu' -pin-as- ter,  s.  [Lat.  tupimts  =  a  lupine, 
and  (Liter  =  (1)  :i  star ;  (2)  a  sUirwort.] 

Dnt.  :  A  sub-genns  or  section  nf  Trifolium 
(q.v.).  It  lias  large  red,  white,  or  yellow 
flmvers  as  heads,  persistent  petals,  and  three 
to  seven  coriaceous  leaflets. 

lu'-pine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.,  as  subst.  =  the  plant 
[B.J ;  as  adj.  =  peitaining  to  a  wolf;  from  lu- 
pus =  a  wolf.  Tlie  plant  is  so  called  because  it 
penetrates  tlie  soil  with  wollish  eagerness  and 
exhausts  it.] 

"  A.  As  adj. :  Like  a  wolf ;  wolfish. 

B.  As  subst. :  [LuPiNUs]. 

lu'-piu-in,  s.     [Eng.  lupin  ;  suff*.  -in  (CAem.).] 
Chan. :  A  bitter  non-nitrogenous  subst.ance, 
obtained  from  lupine  seeds. 

Iu-pi'-nu3,  s.     [Lupine.] 

Lfiff.;  Agenus  of  pajiilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Lotes,  sub-tvibc  Genistea^ ;  section  or  family, 
Crotolariese.  Calyx  deeply  bilabiate  ;  vexil- 
luin  of  the  corolla  with  reflexed  sides,  the  keel 
acuminated ;  the  legume  coriaceous,  com- 
pressed, obliquely  torulose  ;  leaves  digitate, 
with  fruni  live  to  iifteen  leallets,  rarely  simple. 
The  genus  is  extensive.  The  species  inhabit 
the  north  lemjierate  zones,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Workls.  Lupinus  albus  is  the  White 
Lupine  of  gardens,  and  L.  ThcmiU,  the  Egyp- 
tian White  Lupine  ;  L.  varius,  the  Small  Blue  ; 
L.  kirsutus,  the  Large  Blue  Lupine,  aud  L, 
luteus,  the  Yellow  Lupiue. 

2.  Pharm.  :  According  to  Baden  Powell, 
L.  albus  is  brought  to  India  from  Egypt,  and 
used  as  a  canninative,  also  iu  leprosy  and 
internal  heat. 

^  Bastard  Lupine  is  Trifolium  lupinaster ; 
Small  Lupine,  Psorcelea  lupinalla, 

•  lu'-p^d,  a.    [Lat.  lupus  =  &  wolf,  and  Gr. 

eiSos  ('.  u/oi)  =  form,] 
Pathol.  :  Resembling  lupus  (qv.). 

*  lupoid-cancer,  5.  The  same  as  Ro- 
DENT-ULCEii.  Dr.  iauuer  contends  that  the 
term  should  be  abolished  as  liable  to  nii.slead. 

*  lu'~poUSt  a.    [Lat.  lupiLS  =  a  wolf.]    Like  a 

wolf;  wollish. 

lu'-pu-lin,    a.      [Lat,    lupul(us);    suff.    -in 

{Chan.).} 

Chevi. :  The  yellow  granular  aromatic  powder 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  cones  of  tlie  hop, 
and  forming  from  8  to  18  percent,  of  tlio  cones. 
It  contains  a  volatile  oil.  a  resin,  a  nitrogen- 
ous suVistance,  and  a  bitter  principle.  The  oil 
and  resin  giv  to  beer  its  aromatic  odour. 

lU-pu'-lin-OUS,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  lupulus;  Eng. 

suir.  'inous  =  -ine  +  -ous.]     [Lupulite.]» 
Bat.  :  Resembling  a  head  of  hops. 

lu'-pu-lite,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  lupulns,  the  specific 
name  of  the  hop  (Humuiits  lupulus).} 

Cliem. :  The  bitter  principle  of  hops.  It  is 
snlulde  in  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  water,  but  is 
insoluble  iu  ether.    (JJarrnd.) 

lu'-pus,   s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Xv'ko?  (lulios)  =:  a 
wolf;  Fr.  loup ;  Ital.  <Si  Sp.  lupo.] 
1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  established  by  BufTon,  to  include 
the  true  wolves  and  the  jackals,  now  g.-mi-ally 
considererl  as  forming  part  of  the  genus  Canis 
(q.v.)    [Canis,  Wolf.] 

(2)  The  first  section  of  Cnl.  Hamilton  Smith's 
sub-genus  Chaon,  In  this  nuniem-lature, 
Lupus  vulgaris  is  the  Common  Wolf.  /,.  Lycaon 
the  Black  Wolf,  L.  nulnlus  the  Dusky  Wolf, 
and  L.  meriiMuus  the  Mexican  Wolf. 


2.  Path. :  A  spreading  tuberculous  inflamras- 
ti<m  of  the  skin,  generally  of  the  face,  tending 
to  grexit  destructive  ulceration,  often  Irom 
syphilis.  There  are  two  forms,  chronic  Inpua 
anci  lupus  exedrns.  the  latter  characterized  by 
the  rapid  eating  away  of  the  parts  atfected. 

3.  Astron.:  The  Wolf:  one  of  the  fifteen 
ancient  Southern  constellations.  It  is  situated 
between  Centaurus  and  Ara,  just  under  Scor- 
pio. It  contains  no  stars  larger  than  the 
third  magnitude. 

lupus-disease,  ». 

P,'lh. :  The  same  as  Lupus  (q.v.), 

*  lur-ca'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  lurcatus,  pa,  par.  of 
lurco  =  to  devour  greedily.]  Gormandizing, 
gluttony. 

Iur9h  (1),  •  lurche.  s.    (O.  Fr.  lourche,  ourche, 
jTiib.  from  orce,  ource,  ourcel  =  a  vase  ;  Lat. 
itrceus  =  a  pitcher.] 
'  1.  A  game  at  tables. 

2.  A  term  iu  cribbage  to  denote  the  posU 
tinu  of  a  player  who  has  not  jtassed  the 
thirtieth  hole  when  his  opponent  reaches  the 
sixty-first.  The  loser  is  then  said  to  be  left 
in  the  lurch.  Hence  the  phrases  To  leave  in 
tlie  lurch.  To  be  left  in  the  lurch,  are  used  to 
express  the  position  of  a  person  abandoued  or 
lell  without  help  by  another. 

"She's  an  odious  orenture  to  leave  me  thiu  t  Om 
lUTfiu'—fiiike  of  Buckingham:  Chanca,  p.  167. 

3.  A  bird-net. 

•  4.  A  swindle,  a  trick. 

^(X)At  lurch:  Hidden  or  secreted  for  » 
purpose,  especially  tu  pilfer. 

(•2)  To  give  a  lurch:  To  tell  a  falsehood  ;  to 
deceive. 

lurch-line,  s.  The  line  which  draws  the 
bird-net  ovet  tlie  prey. 

lur^h  (2).  5.     [Lurch  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  roll  sideways,  as  of  a  ship  In 
a  heavy  sea  ;  a  rolling  from  side  to  side. 

2.  An  inclination,  a  disposition,  a  deaira. 
{Avwrican.) 

"She  hna  n  DKtural  lurcA  for  It.  and  it  comes  aur  to 
ber. '— .Uuj  tuminiits:  LatnpUi/hter, 

U  Lee  lurch : 

Kaut.  :  A  roll  to  leeward,  as  when  a  heavy 
sea  strikes  the  ship  on  the  weather  side. 

*  lur9ll  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [A  variant  of  ZwrA:(q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lie  in  wait;  to  lurk  about ;  to  lie  In 
ambush. 

2.  To  pilfer,  to  steal,  to  rob. 

3.  To  play  tricks;  to  shift. 

"I  myself,  Bometimes  leaving  goodness  on  my  l«ffc 
hand,  niid  lildiug  mine  lionour  Iu  my  iieceasity,  am 
(am  to  BliuBle.  to  hedtre,  ftud  to  iurcA.'*— 6'AaA«Jj*. ." 
Merry  U'iuejq'  Windsor,  IL  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  seize,  to  snatch ;  to  intercept  booty; 
to  anticipate  another  in  seizing  anything. 

"I  Bpenk  nut  of  many  more  fdiscoiumodities  of  ft 
resideiicel  too  far  from  great  cities  which  may  liludar 
bu-iiiesa*  or  too  near  tnem,  wlilch  turcheth  ita  pro- 
visiuiiaand  inaketh  everything  dear."— Bocrm;  SuafU 
0/  liaUdin'j. 

2.  To  appropriate,  to  steal,  to  take  or  gain 
privily. 

3.  To  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  to  deceive  ;  to 
forsake  treacherously  ;  to  disappoint. 

liirrlx  (2),  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perliaps  the 
same  as  Lurch  (1),  v.] 

1.  To  roll  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  in 
a  heavy  sea. 

"The  Bcrew  la^Kiured  violently  aiaid  the  lurching." 
—Tyndall :  Fragmenit  tif  ^icieiicc,  cIl  vi. 

2.  To  roll  about;  to  run  or  walk  awkwardly 
or  unsteailily,  as  a  drunken  man. 

"  Here  a  hig  lurchimi  fustoiiier  ts  viewed  by  ■■ 
amateur  who  gives  a  holloa. '—/Vm,  Jan.  28,  18B2. 

Iur9ll'-er,  s.     [Eng.  lurch  (1),  v.  ,    er.] 

*  1.  One  who  lurks  about  to  steal,  betray, 
or  entrap  ;  a  poacher. 

"  Our  Lord  may  choose  the  rack  should  teach 
To  this  yuuug  lurfher  use  I'f  speei-U," 

ticolt  :  Lord  of  the  ftlM,  T.  2X 

2.  S:pecif.  :  A  variety  of  dog,  a  cn»ss  between 
a  shepherd's  dog  and  a  grryliound,  connnonly 
used  by  poachers,  as  it  hunts  both  by  sight 
and  scent. 

"  Ou  the  dmwhridtre.  the  warders  atout 
Saw  n  tLTTier  and  h>rch<-r  nassiiii?  out." 

.Scott :  Laij  •■/  the  Lust  .Minstrel,  lU.  12 

•3.  A  glutton,  a  gormandizer. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  v^U 
or,  wore,  wolt  worU.  whd,  s6n;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU:  try.  Sjhrlan.     ee,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*lnr'-daii,    *  lar-dane,   o.  &  ».     [O.   Pr. 

louTdin,  Umrdein^  fruin  loiird  =  heavy,  dull, 
stupid.) 

A.  As  (vij.  :  Dull,  stapid.  blockish,  clown- 
toh  ;  lazy  and  useless  ;  vagabond. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a 
blockliead,  a  good-ror-nnthinji  fellow. 

•*  A  lurditne  :  vM  a  thefe."— CafAoL  Atiffticum. 

•lur'-dan-rj^,  s.  [Eng.  lurdan ;  -ry.]  Thiev- 
ing, lolibery,  crime. 

"  Leyls,  lurdanry  and  luat  »re  our«  laid  st«ruc." 

Ikiuglai:   Virgil;  .tineid  vili..  ijivI,  9. 

liire  (!),  s.  [Fr.  vtlo-um^  velvet]  A  velvet 
Lrush  or  snioothiug-pad  used  by  hat-makers. 

lore  (2).  s.  [O.  Fr.  loevre,  lovire;  Fr.  Uuvre, 
fmm  A!.  H.  Gcr.  lurder ;  Ger.  IxuUr  —  a  bait, 
a  decoy.) 

1.  Lit.  £  Falconry  :  Any  object,  more  or  less 
resembling  a  fowl,  thrown  inio  tlie  air  to 
recall  a  hawk  from  its  flight.  It  is  also  whirled 
round  in  the  hand  of  the  fah^ouer. 

"  Y«,  everything  Is  wnntinc,  gnllaut  bird, 
The  timster  seiied  thee  without  (urtlier  word, 
Like  tbiue  owu  lure,  he  whirled  thee  round  " 

Loiitj/elloio :  Sludant't  Tal«. 

2.  Fig.:  That  which  lures;  an  enticeruent. 
»n  allurement ;  that  whirli  invites  or  allures 
by  the  jirospect  of  advantage  or  pleasure. 

"Tl 

•Inre  (3),  «.    [I'-ei.] 

Mm. :  An  ancient  Scandinavian  trumpet. 
Some  specimens  "I iscovered  in  Denmark  would, 
If  straightened,  have  been  six  feet  in  length. 

liire,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lure,  s.] 

•A.  Intratis.:  To  call  an  animal;  specif., 
to  call  back  a  hawk. 

"Stfiiidiug  DeAF  one  that  lured  loud  fuid  abrill.  I  had 
■nddciilv  an  uireiice,  a«  if  somewhat  had  broken,  or 
been  dislocated  iu  my  e;ir.  and  tiniiiedlately  after  a 
loud  ringing." ~ Bacon :  NaL  HUt.,  %  tSS. 
B.  Trmisitive: 

1.  J.it.  <e  Falconry :  To  attract  or  bring  back 
by  a  lure,  as  a  hawk. 

"  O  for  a  falconera  voice 
To  lure  this  tassel-tfentie  back  agaiu  " 

.S/iaJfce*p.  .    /toniM  i  Juliet,  il.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  attract  by 
the  itrospect  of  advantage  or  pleasure. 

■Whote   Bcent  hath  lured    them   over   the  numnier 
flood,"  JUoore  :   I'eited  ProphvL 

Inrg,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  big,  lob,  &c.] 
Zi,ol. :  Nephthuit  cn-ca.  the  White-rag  Worm, 
an  errant  Annelid,  common  on  the  British 
coasts.  Of  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  from  six  to 
ten  inches  long,  and  about  three-tenths  of  an 
Inch  wide.  It  lives  in  the  sand,  into  which  it 
burrows  by  means  of  its  sti'ong  proboscis,  and 
flies  itself  by  its  setigerous  feet. 

•Inr'-gn-lar-^,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.l 

Law :  The  act  of  casting  anything  corrupt 
or  poisonous  into  the  water. 

liir'-id,  a.     [Lat.  luridus.] 

1.  Ord.  Iji-ng.  :  Of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  as 
flame  ;  wan,  gloomy,  dismal. 

"The  rfglkt  hand  horaemaii,  young  and  fair. 
Ills  smilc  wiui  like  the  mum  of  May  ; 
The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  k'*"""^. 

Shot  niltlnlght  lightniliga  lurid  ray." 

Scon :  The  Chaie. 

2.  Hot.:  Of  a  dirty  brown  colour;  some- 
what clouded;  a  mixture  of  purple,  yellow, 
and  gray. 

•  liir'-i-dsB,  «.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  luriitua  = 
luri>l(.l.v.).J 

Bot.  :  The  thirty-third  order  iu  Linnxus's 
Natural  System  of  plants,  lie  inchided  under 
It  the  genei'a  Solanuin,  Celsia,  Digititlin,  Sic. 

Ifirk,  'lork-en,  'lurke,  Murk-en,  v.t. 
(By  tln'  cnmmon  conuj)fiun  of  s  to  r  fiuni 
8w.  dial,  luftka  ~  to  lurk,  to  stieiik  about; 
Dan.  luske  =  to  sneak,  t^i  skulk  about;  Ger. 
lau.tchen  =  to  listen,  to  lurk  ;  O.  Dut.  hischen 
=  to  lurk.  Cf,  ahso  Sw.  lura ;  Dan.  lure  = 
to  lurk ;  Oer.  tavern ;  Icel.  Atero,  hlora  =s  to 
■taiid  eavesdropping.] 

1.  To  lie  hid,  to  lie  dose,  to  lie  in  wait. 

"Tlicy  htrktd  Amoug  the  rocka  and  thlckfUi  whirh 
vrerhaiid  the  Oarry.'— .t/oMu/flv  .*  /H*t.  Kng.,  lIi.  xkll. 

2.  I  o  hide,  to  c^neeal  one's  self. 

"  Aft«r  about  three  veara  of  wandering nndlurMM.'* 
•^Uacaulay:  HUt    Kny..  ch.  svlll 

3.  To  lie  or  remain  unperceived  or  secret. 

"  Borrow  lurking  at  thu  heart." 

Sc^t:  /lokeby,  vL  S4. 

•^  To  steal  away  secretly. 

"  Vlyioa  the  lord,  that  turkud  \.y  nyght 
Fro  the  cite  to  the  ••«. "     lJ«ttruct.  a/  Troy.  I.l«7. 


lurk'-er,  s.     [Eng.  lurk;  -<t.]    One  who  bides 

or  sneaks  about- 

U  tills  lawteaw  lurktr  bad  ever  had  any  taste  of 


thecivilloroutoii  law."— flp,  HaU  : 
Clergy,  bk.  1..  f  34. 


ruf  Married 


lurk-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Lurk.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lying  hid  ;  lying  in  wait. 

"  It  waked  the  lurkln-i  aiubuacado." 

Scott :  Lord  <^  the  lilet.  v.  «7. 

2.  Secret,  retired. 

"Why  t4!ll  of  iiiosByrock  or  tr«e. 
By  lurkiri/  Denibro'itt  b  (Mttiless  aide  t" 

Wortliwirth  :    Whtte  Dor  of  ItyUtone.  vll. 


The  act  of  lying  iu  wait  or 


C.  As  $ub$t. 
hidden. 

lurking  -  liole,  s.  A  hiding-place;  a 
place  wliere  oui;  ran  lie  hid  ;  a  secret  place. 

Inrking-place,  s.    The  same  as  Lurk- 

ING-HOLK  (q.V.). 

'•[They]  came  forth  from  their  lurklnfr-plice4,  and 
detiifinded  posneasloii  of  tlieir  old  apitrtment«  Iu  the 
l«Uace."— Vacau/ay  .■  l/itt.  Et\g.,  cL.  x. 

lur'-rj^  (1),  s.     [Lorry.] 

•llir'-ry  (2),  s.     [Wei.  llwry  =  precipitant.] 

1.  A  confused  throng ;  a  crowd,  a  heap,  a 
mass. 

•*  A  furry  and  rabble  of  poor  f arthiug  f riarB."—  World 
of  Wondm. 

2.  A  confused  or  inarticulate  sound  or  utter- 
ance :  as,  a  lurry  of  words.     {Milton.) 

t  lus-9in'-i-a,  s.     (Lat.  =  a  nightingale.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Turdidte  (Thiu-»hes). 
Lnscinia  philomela  is  the  Nightingale  ;  called 
also  Philomela  liiscinia,  and  more  recently 
Daulias  luscinia.     [NmiiTiNtJALEj 

lus'-oious  (lus  as  l&sh)»  *lush-lous, 
"lus-syouse,  a.    [Eng.  lusty;  -ons.] 

1.  Vary  sweet ;  sweet  in  a  great  degree ; 
delightful  to  the  taste. 

"  The  tusciouM  wlue  the  obedient  herald  brought." 
rope:  Homer;  OdyMey  x\\\.  (,9. 

2.  Sweet  to  o  nauseating  degree ;  sweet  to 
excess. 

*3.  Fulsome,  nauseating. 
•  4,  Obscene,  smutty. 

"  Tho  ru*cfy>ui  tale  waa  not  forgot" 

Homcrville  :  Tlie  /nquUiritv  BiHdeffroom. 

lus- clous- IJr  (lus  as  lush),  adv.  [Eng. 
luscious;  -ly.]    Iu  a  luscious  manner  or  degree. 

lus'-olous  ness  (lus  as  lush),  s.  [Eng. 
luscious ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
luscious  ;  deliciousness  ;  excessive  sweetness. 

"Can  there  be  greater  indulgence  iii  Ootl.  than  Ut 
Imhitter  eensualitiea  whose  Itucioumet*  Intoxicates 
OB  J  "—Decay  of  Piety. 

•  1&-Beme'»  *.  [Fr.  loup-cervier,  from  Lat. 
lupus-cervariits  =  a  deer-wolf ;  lupus  =  a  wolf ; 
cervus  =  astag.]    A  lynx. 

liish,  s.  [Said  to  1)6  from  tho  name  of  Lushing- 
ton.  aonce  well-known  London  bn'.wer.]  Drink, 
liquor.     (Slang.) 

"  He  gave  ua  a  thundering  supper  ;  lota  of  ttuh.'— 
Reade:  lit  Never  Too  Lute  To  Mend,  cli.  11. 

•  liish,  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  Imhious  = 
luscirm:^  (q  V.).]  Luxuriant  in  growth;  suc- 
culent, juicy. 

"  And  let  a  luth  laburnum  overtweep  them." 

Keatt :  I  Stood  Tiptoe,  81. 

liish,  V.t.  &,  i.     [LuSH,  S.] 

A.  7VaTM.  ;  To  drink. 

"  Tlie  richest  sort  you  over  f «*•<*."— /Hcfamj  .■  Oliver 
Twiet.  cli.  nKvl. 

B.  Intranx. :  To  drink  ;  to  be  a  drinker. 

•  liish'-bur^. '  liishe -burKh,  s.  [See  def.] 
A  countcrfeiL  coin,  made  at  Luxemburg  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Eklwurd  IIL,  in  Imitation  of 
English  coins. 

"  Inahburgt,  al.  Iturfiburfftu.  wa«  a  baae  aort  of 
money  coync'l  Itcyoiitl  hiiwi.  to  (tie  llkciieu  "f  KukIIhIi 
money,  In  thPclriv«of  l'.«lwr»rd  1 1 1..  aii<l  hroiiRht  In  lode- 
mive  tiic  king  and  ilia  i>co|.ki.'*—m.Miri(:  .\'iiriuf.lexicfm. 

Iftsh' -ihg't^n,  s.  [Lusii,  «.]  A  drunkard  ;a 
hi-avy  drinker. 

liish'-j^.  «.  (Kiig.  lush,  8.;  -f.]  Drunk,  In- 
toxicated, tipsy.    (Slang.) 

"  I  wa«  ao  uncninruoii  liufty  I  couldn't  flud  tho  iilar« 
wJiprti  Uie  latch  key  wool  \u~—Mckeni:  Pickirict. 
ch.  %x 

l&'-8l-&d,  «.  [Port.  05  LuniadoM  =  the  LubI- 
tJiiiinU'*  or  Portngucse.]  A  crlobmted  Portu- 
guese epic  poem,  by  Cumocnti,  on  tlio  OHtab- 


lishment  of  the  Poi-tuguese  empire  iu  India; 
first  published  in  1571. 

Lu-u-ta'-ni-an,  a.  [Lat.  Tjusitania  =  what 
now  is  Portugid  ;  Eng.  suff.  -art.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  ancient  Portmjal.  (For  its  use  ia 
a  more  extended  sense,  see  the  compounds.) 

Lusltanlan- province,  s. 

Zool.  it  f.'ro/.  .■  A  mm  ini-  province  compre- 
hending the  shores  of  llie  li.iy  'if  Biscay  (Por- 
tugnl),  the  Medit<uraueiin,  and  North-weat 
Alrica  as  far  us  Cape  Juby. 

Lusltan  i  an  -region,  s. 

Zool.  &  d'-ug.  :  The  name  given  by  Prof. 
Edward  Forln-n  to  a  region  extending  from 
the  countries  bordering  the  Me<literraneau, 
through  Hungary  and  tlie  Criuieu.  to  the 
Caucasus. 

U  The  name  "province"  is  given  by  zoolo- 
gists to  a  division  of  w;ttcr ;  "region"  and 
"  sub-region  "  to  divisions  of  land. 

•  liisk, 

Kile] 

A.  As  adj. 

B.  As  svby 


luske,  a.  6i  s.      [Icel.  losJcr  =  weak. 


Idle,  lazy. 

:  An  idle,  lazy  fellow. 

"  Avauut,  Idle  luik  na  thou  art.  and  get  tbee  gonf^ 
for  thou  art  not  ao  good  of  deed  as  a  woman."—/*.  Hot- 
land  :  Plulnrcfi.  Ji.  awS. 


*  l^k,  v.i. 
laze  about. 


[LusK,  a.)    To  be  idle  or  lazy  ;  to 


"  He  la  uiy  foe.  friend  tbou  not  him, 
S'lT  fi'rge  liiiii  arm*,  liut  Irt 
Uiui  Iwtke  at  lioiue  vuhoiiured." 

Warner:  Allfioiu  England,  eh.  SIX 

*  lusk'-ish,' lu8k-lshe,'(.  [Eng.  lusk;-ish.\ 
Inclined  to  be  lazy  or  indolent;  lazy. 

"  They  loue  no  idle  bench  whi«tlera.  nor  fiuMiA  (al- 
ioT&."—ilo(inihed  :  iteac.  of  Irda-iU,  cli.  111. 

■  liisk -ish-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  luskish  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  lazy,  iudulcnt  manner;  lazily. 

*  lusk'-ish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  Ittskish  ;   -nest.\ 


'  lu-sor'-I-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  hfiorins,  ftrom  Insot 
=  a  player;  lumm.  sup.  ot  ludo  =  U>  play.) 
Used  in  games  or  sporta. 

"  3Iany  too  nicely  take  exceiitlona  at  cardea  and  die* 
and  ouch  mixtlut'trion*  lota,  wlioiii  (.atilter  well  con- 
futea."— Bur/on .'  Anatomy  uf  Hetancholy,  p.  2T1. 


•  lu'-s6r-j^,  a. 

or  games. 

■'How  bitter  hi 

'  any   play   with   chauce.' 


[Lat.  lusorius.}    Used  in  play 

1  aga 

flp.   Tagtor:  Arfificia 


•>ome  been  agalnatalt  tutor//  Iota, 
,    ,     ,  2hauc«."  — fip.   tatitor:  Artificial 

B and40nieneu,  \i.  I'Jo. 

liist,  s.  [A.S.  lust  =  ideasure  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
lust  —  delight ;  Icel.  lyU,  loUi ;  Dan.  lyst ;  Sw. 
lust;  Goth.  iKstus;  Ger.  lust.  From  tln'siune 
root  as  [.At.  liio,  Gr.  \vu  (tuo)  =  to  loose  ;  Kng. 
loose.  ]    ILiST,  V.J 

*  1.   Pleasure. 

"  If  Jacob  take  a  wyfe  of  the  daiiehtera  of  Hcth 
BUChe  ouw  ao  tlieie  on.-,  or  of  tliu  dnui^litcrv  o(  the  land, 
wliul  lutt  Bboutdu  1  haue  to  lyueir  ' — OeneiU  xxviL 
(1651. J 

"  2.  Desire. 

"  One  breaat  laid  open  wer«  a  aohool 
Which  would  uut«ach  uiauklnd  the  lutt  toaLIueor 
rule."  UyroH  :  Vhilde  Harold.  111.  IS. 

*3.  Any  longing  or  earnest  desire  to  gain  or 
have  something. 

"Thu  vueniy  aald.  I  will  punue.  I  will  ovrrtAka,  I 
win  divide  Uie  ■ikiU.  uiy  latt  ahall  Uo  autUlled  ii|WD 

XiiVtiu'—liXOdtU  XV.  'J. 

4.  An  evil  propensity ;  tlepiaved  affectiims 
or  desires  ;  specif.,  cjirnal  appetite;  unlawful 
desire  uf  sexual  pleasure  ;  coucupiscence  ;  iu- 
dulgence  of  sensuul  desire. 

*  5.  Vigour,  stivngth  ;  active  power. 

"  lucrvAslug  the  lutt  or  aplrlt  »t  tho  rouU"— JIaMN. 

*  lust- fired,  a.  Excited  or  instigated  by 
lust.     (Kruwiir  :  I'astoruU,  bk.  II..  8.  »'i.) 

*  lust  Btalnod,  a,     polluted  by  lust. 
-  lust  stung,  u.    Excited  i>y  luHt. 

"  What  If  aonie  tlhonHllttih  fury  ahould  Inuita 
l^iiiu  luAi-ttutt)/  Itchfi." 

Up.  Ilati :  Siittree.  hk.  t..  oat  C 

liist,  V.i.     [A.S.  lystan.)    (Li-ht,  «.,  LifT  «.] 

'  I.  To  ph'fLsc,  to  list,  to  like. 

"  Whom  1  luet  1 1 1  do  b«a|>e  wltli  ylory  and  ranownc' 
.iperi^r:  F.  1^..  ll.vll.  11. 

*  2.  To  doslre  or  long  ougvrly.  (Followod 
by  afUr.) 

"Ttiou  mayeot  eat  IImIi,  whataotvtr  tLj  wul  tumetk 

^»r.'  ^fleul.  »ll.  ;m 

*  3.  To  have  irregidar,  inordinate,  or  unUw- 
ful  d«'sin<Ji. 

"  We  ahouhl  not  luat  after  tvU  Uiluga,  ao  ooiua  oi 
them  aloi>  luarnL"— 1  Car.  k.  <>, 


bSil,  b^;  p^t,  J^l;  oat,  90]!,  chorus,  fhln.  bench;  go,  ftom;  thin,  this,  sin.  as:   expect,  :tConophon,  o] 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  ^  shiin;  (Ion,   flon  ^  zhan.    -tloua.  -olous,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -<lle,  ^^ 


cist,     ph      C 
~  b«L.  dfl. 
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luster— lutarious 


4.  To  have  carnal  desire  ;  to  desire  the  grati- 
ficatiou  of  carnal  appetite. 

"Thou  hotly  lu4tac  to  use  her  in  thnt  kiud." 

Sitakenp.  :  Lnur.  iv.  «. 

•liist'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  Inst;  -er.]  One  ex- 
cited or  inflamed  with  lust. 

•liis'-ter  (2),  s.  [Lat.  lustnm.]  The  den  or 
abode  oi  a  wild  beast,  {fihapman:  Homer; 
Odi/stey  xvii.) 

liis'-ter  (3),  «.    [Lustre  (1).] 

liis'-ter-xhs,  s.     [Eng.  lustre  (l);  -ing.] 

1.  Urd.  Uuig.  :  A  polish  ;  as  black-lustre  for 
stoves,  liic. 

2.  Metall. :  The  bri^jhtening  of  metal  in  the 
crucible  at  the  moment  of  reaching  its  point 
of  purity,  as  in  the  enpidlation  of  silver, 
when  tlie  last  traces  of  lead  puss  off;  brigliten- 
ing,  lightening. 

Ifist'-ful,  *  lust-full.  a.     [Eng.  Ivst:  -fuU.] 

1.  Having' lust  (tr  iirey;nlar  desires  ;  inflamed 
by  Inst;  liWidinons  ;  full  of  carnal  desire; 
voluptuous,  lecherous. 

"  Here,  with  brute  fury.  Ittst/ul  Nesaus  try'd 
To  violate  the  hero's  beauteous  bride." 

lii)we :  Lucan,  vi.  642. 

2.  Causing  or  exciting  lust  ;  provoking  to 
■ensuality. 

"Or,  wtlt  thou  Bleep?    We'll  have  thee  to  acouch. 
Softer  aud  sweeter  tlmu  the  hittful  bed 
Ou  puriiose  trliniiieii  up  for  Semiraiiiia." 

Shak£sp.  .   Taming  of  the  Shrew.    (Indue,  IL) 

5.  Attended  or  characterized  by  sensuality. 

"Yet  thence  his  lust/ul  oraieshe  enlarged 
Eveu  to  tlmt  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  gri.ve 
Of  Moloch  homicide,*'  MiUou  :  P.  /,..  L  41ft. 

•  i.  Vigorous,  lusty,  stout,  robust,  strong. 

Ittst'-ful-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  lustful;  -ly.]  In  a 
lustful  manner;  with  lust. 

lilSf -f ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lustfvl ;  •ness.'l  The 
quality  oi  state  of  being  lustful ;  lust. 

•  lust'-ick,  a.  [Lusty.]   Lusty,  strong,  active. 

*  liist -i-hood,    '  liist-y-hed,    *  lust-i- 

head,  5.  [Eng.  lusty  ;  -hood,  -/teat?.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lusty ;  lustiness, 
■trength,  vigour. 

"  IHe]  grew  at  last  a  knight  of  muchel  fame. 
Of  acitve  mind  nnd  viijorous  lusft/ht-d." 

Thumson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  7. 

Ifist'-i-l^,  (idiK  [Eng.  lusty:  -ly-]  In  a  lusty 
manner  ;  strongly,  vigorously  ;  with  vigour. 

•'  I  do  not  ileaire  he  should  answer  for  me,  and  yet  I 
determine  to  dgbt  lustily  for  him." — Shakesp. :  Benry 
r..  iv.  1 

Ifist'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  histy ;  -ness.  ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lusty;  strength, 
vigour,  robustness. 

"For  now  the  frame  no  more  is  girt  with  strength 
Masculine,  rior  in  lustiness  of  heart 
Laughs  at  the  winter  storm  nnd  summer-beivm." 
Dj/er  :  Ruins  o^  Jiome. 

•liist'-less.  *  lust-lesse,a.  [Eng.  lust;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  lust  or  desire. 

"la  none  so  wise,  that  shuld  a3t«rte, 
But  he  were  lustless  in  his  herte." 

Oouier:  C.  A.,  it 

8.  Indolent,  weak,  listless. 

"  In  ]\\^  tiutlrsse  limbs,  through  eviU  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  ral^ned  continually." 

SficTiior :  F.  ii:  I.  It,  ao. 

*lus'-tral,a,    [Lat.  histralis,  from  histro-=  to 
puiily.l 
L  Of  or  pertaining  to  purification. 

2.  Used  in  purificiition. 

"  He  moov'd  around,  and  purlfy'd  the  bands. 
Slow  a&  he  past,  the  lustral  waters  sbett." 

Pitt:   Vtrgil;  ^neldvi. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lustrum  (q.v.);  col- 
lected every  fourth  year. 

"As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected 
every  fourth  year,  it  was  styled  the  lustral  contribu- 
tion."— Gibbon :  Homan  Empire,  ch.  xviL 

•lus'-trate.  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  histratus,  pa.  par. 
of  l-ustro  =  to  purify.]    [Lustrum.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  purify,  to  clear,  to  cleanse. 

"  Attend  and  favour !  as  our  sires  ordain. 
The  fields  we  tustrate,  and  the  risinv;  grain." 

Grainier:  Tibullus,  il.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  go  about  inspecting  or  ex- 
amining for  the  puri^ose  of  purification  or 
clean.sing. 

Ms-tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  hi3tratU>,  from  his- 
trains,  pa.  jiar.  iff  lustro  =  to  purify  ;  Fr. 
lustration,;  Ital.  htsintzione  ;  Sp.  Vustrac^on.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  cleansing  or 
purifying  by  water;  purification, 

"  Hereby  he  catablisbeth  the  doctrine  of  luitrationt, 
amnlets,  and  charms.'— Bi-ouj/je,-  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  XI.,  ch.  I. 


2.  Comp.  ReVujioiis  :  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  lustration  or  symbolical  purifica- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  every  known  form  nf 
faith.  Tylor  (P>ii?i.  Cult.,  ch.  xviji.)  says 
tliat  tlie  tliought  which  underlies  these  cere- 
monies is  the  "transition  from  removal  of 
bodily  impurity  to  delivemnce  from  invisible, 
spiritual. and  at  last  moral  evil."  Tlie  ancient 
Romans  bad  reached  this  point  when  Ovid 
{Fast,  ii.,  4.'),  46)  uttered  the  scathing  repmcf : 
"  Ah  !  nimium  fnciles,  qui  tristia  crimina  cwdia 
Pluminea  tolli  posse  putetia  aqua !" 

Lustration  by  sprinkling  with  water  is  the 
most  common  form,  but  it  was  also  etfectetl 
by  fumigation,  and  by  passing  tlnough  fire; 
and  Mahomet,  failing  water,  commanded  his 
followers  to  use  fine  san<l  (Chapter  of  the 
Talde).  Among  the  Jews  ceremonial  wash- 
ings and  purifications  were  prescribed  for  the 
consecration  of  iiriests  (Lev.  viii.,  1-13);  they 
appear  to  have  been  practised  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  private  ]>rayer  (Judith  xii.  7-9);  and 
the  importance  attached  to  ablutions  before 
ordinary  actions  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  re- 
proaches levelled  by  the  Sciilws  and  Pliari- 
sees  against  Jesus  (Matt,  xv.,  2,  20  :  Mark 
vii.,  1-5).  From  Judaism  lustration  passed 
into  Christianity  ;  all  branches  of  the  Church 
retain  it  in  baptism,  and  the  Roman  and 
Greek  communions  in  the  additional  form  of 
holy-water  (q.v.).  It  has  given  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  imagery  in  the  Old  and 
in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  ; 
Zech.  xiii.  1 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  24  :  Rev.  vii.  14), 
and  thou.sands  have  used  the  jtrayer,  *'  Wash 
me,  and  1  shall  be  whiter  than  snow  "(Pa.  li.7), 
without  so  much  as  a  thought  of  the  univer- 
sality of  a  rite  that  seems  to  unite  mankind 
iu  a  bond  of  common  brotherhood.  (See 
Smith:  D^ict.  Greek  £  Rom.  Ant.,  a.  v.  Lustra- 
tion, and  Tylor:  Prim.  Cvlt.,  ch.  xviii.,  where 
a  cojiious  bibliography  will  be  found.) 

lus'-tre  (tre  as  ter)  (1).  lus'-ter,  s.    [Fr. 

lustre,   from    Low  Lat.   lustrum  =  a  window, 
from  Lat.  lustro  =  to  enlighten,  to  illumine; 
Ital.  lustro;  Sp.  lustre,  litstro.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Brightness,  splendour,  brilliancy,  gloss. 

"  The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God. 
Who  gives  ita  lustre  to  an  insect's  %vlng.'' 

Covrper:  Task,  v.  813L 

(2)  A  bright  light,  the  reflection  of  a  light. 

"  Like  some  tall  castle  glveu  to  flame. 
0"er  half  the  l.\ud  the  lutfre  came,' 

Scott  ■  Lord  tif  the  /xie.t,  V.  18. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  splendour  or  brilliancy  of 
fame,  deeds,  birth,  &e.  ;  fame,  renown. 

"  ><ot  greatly  willing  to  cast  any  popular  liu^«  upon 
them.'— Bacon  :  Henry  IV/..  p.  24L 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Domest.  :  A  sconce  with  lights  ;  a  chande- 
lier ornamented  with  drops  or  pendants  of 
cut  glass. 

2.  Fabrics:  A  kind  of  dress-goods  with  a 
cotton  chain,  woollen  filling,  plain  or  self 
colour,  aud  highly-finished  surface. 

3.  Min. :  A  physical  character  dependent 
upon  the  refractive  power  aud  nxmner  of  re- 
flecting light.  The  lustre  of  crystal  faces 
often  differs  from  that  of  the  cleavage  planes 
of  the  same  crystal,  and  sometinies  different 
faces  of  a  crystal  are  characterized  by  a  dif- 
ferent lustre.  Tlie  kinds  are  ;  (1)  met^iUic.  the 
lustre  of  metals;  (2)  adamantine,  that  of  the 
diamond  ;  (3)  resinous,  that  of  the  fracture  of 
amber  ;  (4)  vitreous,  that  of  a  glass  free  from 
lead  ;  (5)  waxy,  (0)  pearly.  (7)  silky.  These 
are  further  distinguished  by  their  intensity, 
as  sub-metallic,  sub-adamantine,  sub-resinous, 
sub-vitreous,  splendent,  shining,  glistening, 
and  glimmering.  A  total  absence  of  lustre 
is  designated  as  dull. 

lustre-ware,  s.  A  stone  ware  on  whose 
surface  are  burnt  metallic  oxides  of  brilliant 
colours.  It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  clay, 
flint,  China-stone,  and  felspar,  coated  with  a 
P'eculiar  glaze  on  which  is  applied,  by  means 
of  camel-hair  brushes,  a  pigment  prepared 
from  metallic  oxide.s,  simulating  the  lustre 
of  various  metals,  &c.  Platinum  produces  a 
lustre  like  that  of  polished  steel ;  gold  and 
silver,  those  of  the  precious  metals.  Iron 
and  copper  lustres  may  also  be  produced. 
A  beautifully-iridescent  appearance  is  derived 
from  chloride  of  silver  iu  combination  with 
otiier  sub-stances.  The  lustre  is  brought  out 
by  the  heat  of  the  oven  iu  the  process  of 
baking, 

*  Itis'-tre  (tre  as  ter)»  (2),  "  lus'-ter  (2),  s. 


[Eng.  lust ;  -»um.  =  -some,} 


[Lat.  lustrum  =  &  lustration,  a  period  of  flye 
yeiiis;  Fr.  lustre.]  A  period  of  five  years;  a 
lustrum  (q.v.). 

"As  yet  three  ?itsf*f^  were  not  quite  eTpir*d, 
Uinct:  1  h^  bene  a  partner  of  tlie  lit;bt." 

ifiiiliwj:  Amora.Koa.^ 

lus'-tre-less  (tre  as  ter).  a.  [Eng.  lustre 
(1);  -less.]  Dcbtitute  of  lustre,  having  no 
lustre  ;  dull. 

'lus'-tric-al,  a.  [Lat.  Z«5tTnc7(s  =  pertaining 
tu  purificati'-ii  ;  iu,stro  =to  pui  ify.]  Pertaining 
to  purification  ;  used  in  purification. 

"Imposed  with  ceremonies  soitiewbat  analogous  to 
it  ou  tlie  ninth  day,  called  the  lustrtcat,  or  day  of 
purification."*— J/id«^(OJi.-  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  L  j.  L 

lus'-tring,  s.  [Fr.  lustrine,  from  Ital.  htstriiWt 
trom  lu<,trare  =  to  shine.]  A  species  of 
lustrous,  glossy  silk.  (Commonly  corrupted 
into  lutestring.) 

"Ail  Act  waa  passed  which  gave  to  a  Joint  stocfe 
company  an  ahMolute  monojxily  of  lustrings  for  a  t«m 
oi  fourteen  years."— -WttcuM^ ay ;  hist.  Eng.,  ch.  udii. 

liis'-trotis,  a.    [Eng.  histr{e)  (1);  -ous.J 

1.  Lit.:  Having  a  lustre;  bright,  glossy, 
shining,  luminous. 

"  Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  [pearls]  sarfaee 
hrikiht. 
But  datk  witbin,  they  drink  no  lustrous  liEbt." 
CoUina:  Oriental  Eclogues,  eel.  L 

*  2.  Fig.  :    Brilliant,  bright. 

"  For  the  more  lusfroua  the  imagination  b.  tt  flUeth 
aadtixethtbebetur."— Aticon.  A'at. /l4sC..iSi6. 

Itis'-trous-lj?",  orfr.  [Eng.  lustrmts  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  lustrntis  manner  or  degree;  brilliantly, 
luiu'iiously. 

luS'trum,   s.     [Lat.,  prob.  connected  with 

lava  =  to  wa.sih.] 

*  1.  A  lustration,  a  purification,  a  purifying 
or  expiatory  oflering  made  by  the  censors 
every  five  years  at  the  close  of  their  office  tor 
the  whole  peojde. 

2.  A  period  of  five  years ;  also  used  tor  a 
period  of  four  years. 

*  lust' -sum,  a. 

Liisltul. 

lust-wort,  s.     [Eng.  lust,  and  worL] 
Hot.  :  The  genus  Drosera  (q.v.). 

lust'-^,  o.      [Eng.  lust;  -y ;  cf.   Dut.  &  G«r 

histig.] 

*  1.  Pleasing,  pleasant. 

*  2.  Full  of  lust  or  desire  ;  lustfuL    {Milton,) 

3.  Strong,  vigorous,  robust ;  full  of  life  and 
vigour ;  healthful. 

"Suddenly  the  door 
Opening,  with  eager  haste  two  lusty  boys 
Appier  d."  Wordsvorth  ■  Excursion,  bk.  vllt 

*4.  Full  of  sap,  succulent,  juicy,  of  lo^ 
uriaut  growth. 

"  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  lookB." 

Sliakesp. :  Tempett,  IL  1. 

*  5.  Strong,  loud,  noisy. 

"  What  luUy  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  usT* 

Hhaketp.  :  litng  John,  T.  L 

•6.  Gallant,  noble. 

"  And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Oaunt, 
Even  iu  the  lusty  baviour  of  his  sou." 

S'MlCetp. :  /ticKard  II..  11.  S. 

•7.  Bulky,  large,  of  great  size,  fat. 

"If  tbine  horse  be  too  tiaty.  Hlerome  advises  tb«« 
to  take  away  some  of  his  provender." — Ourton  :  AnmL, 
0/  MeUtnchoty.  pt.  iil.,  S'i- 

8.  Full-bodied,  stout  through  pregnancy, 
if^olloquiaL) 

*  9.  Beiiutiful,  handsome,  pleasing. 

••  With  leaves  engrained  In  hult;  git-ene." 

Spenser  :  Shcpheards  Catendtr :  A0L 

*  lus'-ty-hed,  s.    [Lustihood.] 

lu'-sus  na-tu'-rse,  s.  lLnt.=  a  sport  or 
play  of  n.'iture.]  A  term  applied  to  any  de- 
formed or  unnatural  production  of  nature;  a 
freak  of  nature. 

*  liit'-an-ist,  •  lut'-en-ist,  •  lut'-in-ist, 

s.      [Low  Lat.  liitana,  lutcnn  =a  lute;  Eng. 
suff.  -tst.]    A  j>layer  on  the  lute  ;  a  lutist. 

"The  office  of  ItitevUt  still  exists  in  the  Cbapd 
Royal,  but  it  has  been  a  sinecure  since  the  difluse  of 
the  instrument.  The  revival  of  the  office  was  made 
ill  favour  uf  Dr.  Narea  m  iTao."— iSmint-r  *  Barrett: 
Diet.  0/  Music. 

*  lu  -  tar'- i  -  oils,    a.      [Lat.    lutarius,   from 

lutum  =  mud.l 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mud;  muddy;  living 
'     in  mud. 

"A  scaly  tortoise-sheU,  of  the  lutarious  ktnd."- 
Oreia :   Musaurr 


2.  Of  the  colour  of  nmd. 


f&te.  Kit.  ^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Qziite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjh^'ian.    « 


sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  p^, 
,  oe  =  © ;   ey  =  a.     qu  =  Itw. 


lutation— lutra 
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LUTE. 


"  lu-ta'-tlon,  s.  [  Lute  (2),  v.]  TUe  act,  jpro- 
ccas,  or  luetiiuU  of  lutiug  vessels. 

Ifito  (!),  «.  fO.  Fr.  Ivz,  leus,  lut :  Fr.  Ivth  ; 
Hp.  laiul;  Port.  nUiude ;  Itnl.  liuto.  Unto; 
O.  Dut.  luyte;  Dut.  iuif;  Dan.  iuf;  Ger.  laute. 
All  from  Arab,  ai  utl  =  the  wood,  stulJ",  slick, 
luto,  or  harp. J 

Music:  All  instrament  of  the  guitar  family, 
formerly  very  jiopiilar  in  Kunip**.  It  w;ta 
used  foraccoinpaniiiietitsnnd  the  performance 
of  Holos.  duet^,  &c.  It  hnd  ttve 
to  six  pairs  of  strings,  earh  ]'air 
tuned  in  uni.sona  oroctavi-s.  The 
aevenil  fiets  of  the  lute  were  distin- 
guished by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
**one  for  each  fret  as  many  as  there 
maybe."  The  frets  divided  ihc  strings 
inU)  seniitnnea.  The  Orph.;rioii  luto 
lad  a  larger  number  of  strings  than 
the  eonimon  lute,  and  its  strings  woie 
of  wire,  instead  of  gut.  Tlie  lute 
consists  of  fuur  parU  :  the  table  ; 
the  l>iidy,  which  has  nine  or  ten 
sides;  the  neck,  which  has  as 
many  stops  or  diviiiiong  :  and  the 
iead  or  (r<»S8,  in  which  the  screws 
for  tuning  itai-e  inserleil.  The  per- 
former strikes  the  string  with  tlit 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  regu- 
lates the  sounils  with  those  of  the 
left.  Simply  constructed,  it  is  called 
the  French  lute.  With  two  nt*cks— oue  fnrtho 
bajis  notes— it  is  called  a  theorbo.  If  tlie 
strings  of  the  theorbo  are  doubled,  it  is  called 
an  ai-ch-lute. 

"  Where  in  the  aoug  of  Troiihftdour? 
Wliere  are  tlie  turt  nad  gny  t.-niib»ior?" 
LorvjfeVow  :  Capias  de  JIa'iriqut,    ITranal.) 

*  late-backed,  a.  Having  a  curved 
Ipine. 

lute-case,  s.  A  case  or  frame  in  whtch 
a  lute  is  kcjit. 

lute-String,  s.     A  string  of  a  lute. 

•  Ho.  llkd  to  A  lilch.»lr*tche<I  lutr-ttring  *t\iieh.k«A. 
Tia  awcMit  U>  Uilk  of  kiuga."      Jkmne  :  Satiret.  t&t.  4. 

Ifite  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  lut  =  clay,  mould,  loam, 
from  Lat.  lutum  =  mud,  dirt.) 

1.  A  composition  to  secure  the  joints  of 
chemical  vessels  and  tubes,  or  as  a  covering 
to  protect  them  from  the  the. 

"  P»rt  would  Ret  tbrougb  tbe  fute,  or  commLuurM 
In  tlie  fopiu  of  IiiiDM.'— floy?<i  ■   U'urks,  1.  tMi. 

2.  A  pncking-ring  of  india-rubber  placed 
Itetweeu  the  lid  and  the  lip  of  a  jar,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  access  of  air  to  the  coutents. 

3.  A  coating  of  clay,  sand,  or  other  material 
applied  to  glass  retorts,  to  enable  them  to 
support  a  high  temperature  without  fusing  or 
craeking. 

4.  A  strnight-edgo  employed  to  strike  off 
the  surplus  clay  from  a  brick  mould. 

•lAte  (1).  v.t.  &  i.    [Lute  (l),  s.] 

A*  Trails.  :  To  play  on  or  as  on  tlio  lute. 

"Kiinvet  are  men 

That  tuta  Mtii  Qut«  ftuit  i.stlc  Uiidc-rmni." 

Tenni/ton  :  Princcu,  Iv.  HI. 

B,  TntTani, :  To  Bound  sweetly  like  a  lute. 

"  And  In  the  Air  hor  new  rolce  lutinff  toll 
Cried  '  l.yclinl'"  KeaU:  Lamia. 

I6te  (2),  v.t.  [Lxm:  (2),  s.]  To  atop  with  clay; 
OS  the  cover  of  a  furnace,  or  a  niuffle  to  resist 
the  passage  of  fumes,  or  of  a  chnrgi-d  retort 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  around  the  cover; 
to  close  or  coat  with  lute  or  luting. 

"  If  not  httr<l  wltli  Oft  re, 
Th»«plrlt  wiU  wiirk  tl.ronvli  the  Lottie." 

Hryili.n  :  Lore  tn  a  .Vuntier}/.  L  L 

•  Into  (3),  v.i.  [A.M.  lutan.]  To  bend,  to  bow. 
[Lout,  v. J 

"  Hli  heftd  luteda  fulonn." 

/tobert  of  Glouoeittr,  p.  115. 

•Iftte  (4).  v.i.    (A.S.  lutian;  O.  B.GcT.luzzen.] 

To  lie  hid. 

"  The  hare  luteth  ill  dal."        Owl  i  ffighnngale.  37a. 

lA-tO'-io,  a.  [I At.  Iu/f(M,s)  =  yellow;  Kng. 
adj.  Huir.  -(c  (C/wni.).]    (See  the  compounrl.) 

Intoic-acld,  a. 

CJwni.:  A  yt  How  colouring  matter  extracted 
from  the  Mowers  of  EuphoriiUt  cyparixnias  by 
means  of  ali-ohol.  It  is  n  pure  yellow,  and 
cryslatlizcs  in  slender  nff^dles  or  more  rarely 
In  tfix-sidud  pj  istns.  It  haii  a  bitterish.  some< 
what  astringent  tiiate,  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  more  so  in  alenlml  and  ether,  and 
moltfl  at  274".  Like  bitetdine  It  yields  proto- 
eatechnic  aciil  wb.*n  fused  with  jinUiiih.  Its 
solutions  havenn  acid  rejiclion,  and  itoxlilbits 
generally  the  charActera  of  an  acid. 


lu'-te-in,  8,  [Lat.  lut€{us)  =  yellow  ;  autf.  -tn 
{Chem.).] 

Cheni. :  The  name  given  by  Thndicum  to  a 
yellow  substance  olitained  by  Piccoli  and 
Liel>en  Ironi  tlie  ovary  of  the  cow,  and  called 
by  them  ha:molutein. 

*  lut'-en-ist.  £■    [LuTAKisT.] 

lu-te-o-f&S'-cous,  a.    [Lat.  luUus  =  yellow, 
and /tucHi  =  broivn.J 
Bot.,  d>c. ;  Between  fuscous  and  yellow, 

lu'- te  -  o  -  lin,  s.  [Lat.  lutto[{a);  sulT.  -in 
(Chem.).\ 

Chem. :  C20H74O8.  A  crystalline  body,  ob- 
tained by  boiling  weld,  Jicseda  luteola,  with 
water,  mixed  with  one-eighth  part  proof-spirit. 
It  crystiillizcs  in  yellow  four-sided  neftlle.s, 
which  are  inodorous,  slightly  bitter,  and  melt 
at  320'.  It  dissolves  wiih  a  deep  yellow  colour 
in  caustic  alkalis,  and  when  fused  with  potash 
it  is  resolved,  with  evolution  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, into  jihloroglucin  anil  proto-cateclmic 
acid.  It  unites  with  metallic  oxides,  and 
forms  a  gi*een  precipitate,  witli  dilute  solu- 
tion of  fL-rrie  chloride. 

■  lu'-te-OUS,  a.  (Lat.  luteus,  fnmi  lutum  = 
nmd,  mire.)  Of  a  clayey  colour ;  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour. 

*  lut'-er,  s.    (Eng.  !ut(e);  -er.}  One  who  plays 

on  the  lute  ;  a  lutist. 

'lu-tes'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  ?uf«ii5  =  yellowish, 
from  /»iitm*=mud.l  uf  a  yellowish  colour; 
luteous. 

lute '-string,  s.    [Lustuino.] 

Fabric  :  The  same  as  Lustrino  (q.v.). 

•  H  To  speak  in  Ivtestring :  To  speak  In  an 
affected  manner. 

Lu~te''ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  5.     [The  Latin  name 
of  Paris.]  ' 
Astro7i.  :  [Asteroid,  21]. 

*  lu'-ther.  "  ly-ther,  •  le-ther,  a.  [A.S. 
lydher.]    Wicked,  bud,  base,  good-for-nothing. 

Lu'-ther-an,  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Martin 
Luther  or  the  church  he  founded. 

B.  Assnbst.  (^Pl.) :  A  name  said  to  have  he^u 
first  applied  in  contempt  by  Dr.  Eek,  or 
Eckius,  to  the  followers  of  Martin  Luther 
Ludir,  orLother.  Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben, 
in  Kaxony,  sixteen  miles  N.W.  of  Halle,  his 
father  Hans  Lutlier  being  a  miner  and  worker 
in  metals.  Alartiu  lost  an  intimate  comi*:ini(>n 
by  sudden  death  in  1600 ;  he  was  deeply  int- 
jiressed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  and 
became  an  Augustine  eixiuite,  ut  Erfurth.  In 
IjOS  he  was  made  Piofessor  of  Philosojjhy  m 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  recently  foundeil 
by  the  Elector,  Fi-cdcrick  the  Wise,  and  which 
ultimately  w.is  incorporated  in  1817  witli  thiit 
of  Halle.  In  1010  he  had  to  visit  Rome  ou  the 
businesB  of  his  order.  In  1612  he  became 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1617,  Pni>e  Leo  X. 
having  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor 
in  sanctioning  the  sale  of  indulgences  with  the 
view  of  raising  money  nominally  for  the  re- 
building of  m.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  for  suj.- 
porting  a  league  of  the  Christian  powers 
against  the  Turks,  Luthor  eame  into  colli- 
sion with  Tetzel,  the  agent  for  the  tmllie  ut 
Wittenberg  and  the  adjacent  regions.  [In- 
dulgences.) On  October  31,  1617,  a  day  so 
important  that  with  It  the  middle  ages  arc 
generally  held  to  have  closed  and  modern 
times  begun,  ho  allixed  ninety-five  theses 
against  indulgences  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  WittenliL-rg.  (Reformation.)  At  first 
Luther's  variance  wai  only  with  the  subordin- 
ate aget^ts,  but  gradually  it  passed  into  hos- 
tility to  Leo,  find  when,  in  reply  to  a  bull 
issued  against  liim  on  June  15,  16*J0,  he,  on 
December  10,  burnt  the  Pajial  bull  with  the 
docretals  and  canons,  his  breach  with  the 
papacy  was  complete.  More  than  one  pre- 
vious elfort  had  been  made  to  reconcile  liim  to 
the  Church,  but  in  viiin  ;  and  llnally  Charles 
V.  was  exhorted  to  make  ini  example  of  him 
as  an  obsttnuto  heretic.  He  was  thcivfuio 
aiimmoiied  toappear  before  the  Diet  of  WoiniN, 
and  did  so  on  April  17,  1621.  When  in  the 
face  of  the  assembled  dignitiiries,  civil  and 
CHieleHlHHtiral,  «>f  the  empire,  he  reliised  t<i  re- 
tract his  vii-ws  iiidess  first  ct>iivln<-4-d  that 
tliey  were  ernmeous.  It  wan  the  siibliniest 
moment  In  his  hlKtory.     On  returning  from 


the  Diet  his  Iriends  carrii;d  him  off  and  con- 
cealed him  for  some  months  in  the  C:i-stle  of 
Wartburg,  rm  a  mountain  ne^r  Eisenach.  In 
1622  he  ventun-d  to  return  to  Witu-nlicrg  to 
restrain  some  of  his  more  extreme  followers. 
Believing  that  monastic  vows  should  not  h% 
imposed,  and  were  not  binding,  he,  in  1524, 
threw  oir  his  mnnastic  dress,  and  next  year, 
though  pledged  in  his  youth  to  celibacy,  mar- 
rieil,  some  of  his  followers  following  his  ex- 
ample. Notwithstanding  all  the  perils  so 
long  confronting  him,  lie  died  at  Eisleben  in 
154ft,  not  by  violence  but  by  disease. 

From  the  time  that  Luther  broke  with 
Cath(dieism,  he  require<t  to  think  out  a  scheme 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  for  his  followers. 
The  dernands  of  both  friends  and  opixments 
eom]ielkd  Luther,  bis  amiable  coadjutor, 
Mclanchthon,  and  others  in  1630  to  formulate 
its  statements.  [Avosr.ur.c  Cokfession.)  A 
year  previously  the  Lutherans,  protesting 
against  the  decisions  of  the  second  Diet  of 
Spires,  for  the  lli-st  time  were  called  Protest- 
ants (tj.v.). 

The  Elector  John  of  Saxony,  succeeding  his 
brother,  Frederick  the  Wise,  organized  La- 
llierau  churches  throughout  his  dominions. 
Hitherto  tliere  had  been  considerable  unity 
between  all  the  Teutonic  opponcuts  of  the 
Papacy,  but  difiereuces  of  opiniou  which  arose 
between  Luther  and  Carlstadt  at  Wiltciibeig, 
led  to  alienation  of  feeling  between  them,  and 
then  to  a  S(rhism  between  the  Gennan  and 
y  wiss  Churches.  Both  rejected  TransubsUmtia' 
tion,  but  Lutherand  his  fuUowera  formulated 
the  view  called  CousubsUintiatiou  (q.v.),  which 
the  Zwinglians  rejected.  [Zwinglians.]  tYoiu 
the  coramencementof  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  1624,  the  teini  Lutherans  became  con- 
fined to  tlio  formor.  In  1621  Luthcranism 
spread  to  Denmark  under  the  auspices  of  the 
king.  Christian  II.  ;  in  1623  Olaus  Petri, 
aided  by  King  Gustavus  Vasa,  introduced  it 
into  Sweden.  With  the  cxcei'tiou  of  some 
jiart-s  of  Upper  Germany,  the  continental  sec- 
tions of  the  Teutonic  race,  whether  German  or 
Scandinavian,  have  i-emained Lutheran.  About 
the  mijidle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ration- 
alism (q.v.)  became  a  potent  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  Lutheran  as  of  other  continental 
churches. 

In  this  country  the  Lutheran  Church  consisia 
of  four  general  independent  orgaiii/,:itioti(i 
governed  respectively  by  the  General  Syno*!, 
the  General  Council,  the  United  Synod  cf  thp 
South,  and  the  Sy nodical  Conlerence.  It  stands 
third,  in  point  of  memborship,  among  our 
Protestant  dent)minations. 

Lu'-ther-an-l^ili*  s.    [Eng.,  Ac  Lutheran; 

-ism.] 

Eccle^tiol.  £  Church  Jlit>t. :  The  tenets  of 
Martin  Luther.     [Luthkiian,  B.J 

lu'-ti-dine,  s.      [Prob,  from    Eng.   toluidint 

reversed.] 

Chem.  :  C7H9N.  An  organic  base,  isomeric 
With  toluidme,  discovered  by  Andcraon  in 
bone-oil.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  94^7  at  0',  and 
boils  at  154'.  It  has  a  most  chanicteristic 
smoU,  approaching  the  aromatic,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  tliieu  to  four  times  its  bulk  of  wat*r. 
It  unites  with  acids  and  witli  salts,  rorming 
crystJilline  compouiuis,  most  of  which  an) 
very  soluble.  It  forms  substitution  deriva- 
tives, of  which  the  iodide  of  ethyl  Uitidine  is 
a  type,  C7li8CC2UB)N,UI). 

luf-ing,s.  [Eng.  lui(r)(2),  v. ;  -ing.]  A  com- 
position, of  clay  or  other  substance,  used  to 
sto]>  (he  joiiitA  of  vessels  so  as  to  make  them 
air-tight;  lute. 

*  lut  -ist,  s.    [Eng.  luU  (1),  8. ;  -isL]    One  who 

plays  on  the  lute. 

"  A  cuntrnvonty  botwr^n  n  lutiit  uiri  m  filghUngaU^* 
—llniMvin  :  Apotogi«,  bk.  tli..  I  n. 

•lU'-toSO,  n.  (Lat.  luto/tim,  fWim  Intum  m 
mud,   mire.]      Sliry,   muddy ;   covered    with 

clay  or  mud. 

lu'-tra,  «.    [Lat. ;  Fr.  loutn;  Sp.  lutra,  nutra; 

\Ui\.\ 

Zml. :  Ott«r  ;  the  typical  genus  of  tlib  aub> 
family  Lutrldm  (q.v.).  Body  long,  leps  Hhort>, 
feet  webbed  ;  tail  bmg,  stout,  and  horizontally 
lliittenrd.  Luti-n  niljjttrtji.  the  Common  Ott/r, 
In  n  mitivu  of  Kurope,  (roqucnting  the  bntiks 
ofhtrenms  niid  lakes.  It  lives  upon  llsh,  snd 
Is  highly  destructivo  t^  salmon.  /,.  cana- 
dfHsig,%  cloHoly •allied  spucioa,  is  the  American 
Otter.     [Ottkb.) 


b6il,  \>6^;  poUt,  Jo^l;  oat,  9ell«  choruA,  chin,  bencli;  go.  Rom;  thin,  thlfi:  sin.  a^;    oxpoot,  Xonophon,  exist.       ing. 
-«Un.  -tian  -  sb^n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  ~  zbuu.    -Uoua,  -slous.  -olous  ^  alius,    -bio,    <Uo,  &c.  ^  boL  doL 
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lutraria— lycsena 


|ji  -  trar'- i  -  g.,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Mod.  Lat. 
lutrarius  =  ol  or  belonging  to  an  otter,  from 
Lat.  Intra  =  an  otter.]     [Lutra.] 

1.  Zoot. :  Otter's  shell ;  a  genus  of  conchifer- 
ous  molluscs,  fumily  Mactiidae.  The  shell, 
which  is  oblnng,  ^'apes  at  both  ends  ;  the  lar- 
tilnge-plaie  priniimeut,  with  oue  or  two  teeth 
in  tiont  of  it  in  each  valve  ;  animal  with  tlie 
Diantle-lol>e3  closed  ;  foot  rather  large.  I'he 
species  burrow  \'ertically  in  sand  or  mud. 
especially  of  streams,  fj'om  luw  water  to 
tweh'e  Titlioms.  Eighteen  recent  species  me 
icnoun,  from  America,  Britain,  Africa,  Iiidui, 
New  Zealand,  iScc. 

2.  I'airont. :  Twenty-five  fossil  species,  from 
the  Carboniferous  onward.     (Woodward.) 

Ifi-tric'-tis,  s.  [Lat.  lutria)  =  an  otter,  and 
ictis  =  a  weasel.] 

Pulceont. :  A  fissiped  genus  from  the  Miocene, 
having  structural  attlnities  both  with  the 
Civets  and  ttie  Otters. 

•  lu' -trill,  s.   [Lectern.]   A  lectern.  (Carlyle.) 
Ifi-tri-nae.  s.  pi.     [Lat.  lutr(a)(q.v.) ;  fem.  pL 

adj.  suit,  -i;t(''.J 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Mustelidae,  with  two 
genera,  Lutra  and  Enhydris.     [Lutrictis.] 

lu'-trine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lutT(n) :  Eng.  -ine.) 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  sub-family 
Liitrin;e  t)r  the  genus  Lutra.  (See  example 
under  Pinniped.) 

•  lut'-U-len9e,  s.  (Eng.  I-utuhn(t) ;  -ce.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lutuleut;  muddi- 
ness. 

•  lut'-U-lent,  a.  [Lat.  httitJentvs,  from  lutum 
=  mml,  mire.]     Muddy,  turbid,  tliirU. 


•  lu-wack',  *  la-'wack',  s.    [Javanese.] 

Znol. :    Paradiixurus   typus.       (Griffith:  Cu- 
vUr.)    [Paradoxurus.] 

*1&X,  v.t.  [Lat  l^txo;  Ft.  Inxer ;  Sp.  Ivxar; 
Ital.  luxare.]    The  same  .as  Luxate  (q.v.). 

'•  Staggering  I  reeled.  ;md  aa  I  reeled  I  fell, 
Luxid  the  neck  juiiit." 

Pope:  BomfT ;  Odyssey  xi.  80. 

"lux'-ate.  *lux,  T!.(.  (Lat.  luxatus,  pa.  par. 
of  luxo  ^^io  put  out  of  joint ;  /((Xiis  =  ilislo- 
cated  ;  Or.  Ao^o?  (/<»j:'(j;)  =  slanting,  oblique.] 
To  put  out  of  joint,  to  dislocate,  to  disjoint. 

"The  bone  luxated    maketh    comiirea-ion    on    the 
nel;zl looming  ijarts."—  Wiseman:   Surgety.  bk.  TiL, 

cb.  ii. 

•lux'-ate,  a.    [Luxate,  v.]    Out  of  joint. 


•  lux-a'-tion.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Ivxatio,  from  Lat. 
luxatus,  pa.  par.  of  ^«jo=  to  put  out  of  joint ; 
Ft.  bixatioji;  Kp.  luxacion  ;  Ital.  lusMzwne.] 

1.  The  act  of  luxating  or  dislocating  a 
joint ;  dislocation. 

"  If  ttie  stniiiiiug  or  luxation  of  one  jo'  it  can  BO 
afflict  u&."~Bj>.  Hull :  Heaven  Uf/on  Earth,  j  16. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dislocated ;  a  joint 
dislocated  ;  a  dislocatiun. 

"When  two  bones,  which,  being  naturally  united, 
mnke  up  a  joint,  are  seitfii;ited  from  t'lie  another,  we 
call  \\,& luxation." —  Wiseman:  Surgery,  hk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

*luxe,  -s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Zitrus  =  pomp,  ex- 
cess, luxury;  Sp.  lujo;  Ital.  lusso.]    Luxury. 

"The  pow'r  nf  we.ilth  I  trj-'d. 
And  all  the  various  hue  of  costly  pride." 

/'nor:  Solomon,  ii. 757. 

T[  Edition  de  luxe:  An  edition  of  exceptional 
excellence  and  beauty  in  printing,  binding, 
and  artistic  illustration. 

ifix-ul'-li-a-mte»  s.     [Named  from  Luxul- 
.   lian,  in  Cornwall,  where  boulders  of  the  rock 
occur.] 

Petrol. :  A  granitoid  rock,  composed  of 
Bcliist  in  patches,  a  flesh-coloured  orthoclaso, 
and  quartz.  Not  known  in  position.  Tlie  sar- 
cophn^iis  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  buried  was  made  from  it.     (RiUley.) 

*  lus:'-iire,  s.    [Fr.]    Luxury. 

"  He  the  forfete  of  luxure  shall  tempte," 

Gourer:  C.  A.hk.  vil. 

Ib.x-iir'-i-an9e,  lux-ur'-i-an-5y»  s.  [Eng. 
luxuriant;  -ce,  -cy.]  'The  quality  or  state  of 
being  luxuriant ;  abundant  or  exuberant 
growth  ;  exuberance. 

"Till  the  whole  leaiy  forest  &tAnds  display'd. 
Jn  full  luxuriance  to  the  Highini;  gnles." 

Tltomson  :  Spring,  93, 


lux-ur'-i-ant,  a.     [Lat.   luxuriaiis,   pr.    par. 
of  hiTxtrio  =  to   indulge  in  luxury  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
litxuriant ;  Sp.  lujuriante ;  Ital.  lussurianle.) 
1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Abundant  or  luxuriant  in  growth  ;  exu- 
berant in  plenty. 

"  Whose  stately  steeds  hixitriant  pastures  bless. 

Po/ie  :  Homer;  Vdyntey  liu  827. 

2.  Abundant,  copious. 

"A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech,  which  becomes 
youth  well.-— flacon  :  Euayt  :  Of  youth  &  Age 

IL  Bot. :  Rank;  of  exuberant  growth. 

lux-iir'-i-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  humriant;  -ly.] 
Ill  a  luxuriant  manner  or  degree  ;  in  abund- 
ance ;  exulierantly. 

"In  wijde  array  luxuriantlf/  he  pours 
A  crowd  of  words,  and  opens  all  his  stores." 

/Htt :    \ida  ;  Art  of  Poetry,  ill. 

lU^-iir'-J-ate,  v.t  [Lat.  luxuriatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ^(rurio  =  to  indulge  in  luxuiy  (q.v.);  Fr. 
luxurier ;  Sp.  lujuriar ;  Ital.  lussur^re.] 

1.  Literally : 

*  1.  To  grow  luxuriantly  or  exuberantly; 
to  grow  to  superfluous  abundance. 

2.  To  feed  or  live  luxuriously. 

*'  It  WAS  a  most  slavish  thing  to  luxuriate,  and  a 
most  roy.ll  thing  to  labour."— i^tirrow  -  6ei-/nona,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  19. 

IL  Fig. :  To  indulge  to  excess  ;  to  revel 
without  resti-aint. 

•  lux-u-ri-a'-tion,  s.  [Luxuriate.]  The 
acf'or  state  of  luxuriating  ;  luxiuiaut  or  exu- 
berant growth. 

•  liix'-U-rie,  s.     [Luxury.] 

•  lux-u-ri-e-ty,  s.     [Luxury.}    Luxuriance. 

"Que  may  ubs,-rve  a  kind  of  laxurieti/  in  the  de- 
scripti<ju  which  tlie  holy  liistoriaii  gives  nf  the  tinus- 
port  of  the  uieu  of  Judah."— A'iemB.-   Works,  iv.  IL 

lux-iir'-l-ofi.S,  q.  (Ft.  hixuHeux,  from  Lat. 
liixurioiits,  fioni/i/xur/u  =  luxury  (q.v.) ;  Port. 
luTurioso  ;  Sp.  lujuiioso;  lUd.  lussurioso.] 

*  1.  Indulging  the  sins  of  the  flvsh. 

"That  many  of  their  ]>0]ies  be  such  as  I  have  said, 
iiAiiijhiy,  wicked,  luxurious  men.  tliey  oi-eiily  lotifcss,  " 
— Jackson  :  iVem.  Truth  of  Hcri  lures,  vk.  iL,  th.  xiv. 

*  2.  Lavish,  free,  extravagant. 

"Butas  they  were /((xwrioiw  iu  the  price."— ZToX;*- 
will .-  Apologie,  bk.  iv.,  %  10. 

3.  Indulging  ill  or  given  to  luxury  ;  charac- 
terized by  indulgence  in  luxury  ;  indulging  to 
excess  in  the  jileasures  of  the  tabic,  with 
dre^^s,  or  mode  of  life  generally  ;  voluptuous. 


4.  Contributing  or  administering  to  luxury 
or  extiavngant  and  excessive  indulgence  in 
living,  diess,  &c. 

"  Those  whom  last  thou  aaw'st 
In  triumph,  and  luxurious  wenltti,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acta  of  prowess  em ineiiu" 

Milton  :  /'.  L..  xl.  788. 

5.  Attended  with  luxury  ;  elleminate,  volup- 
tuous.    (Comper :  Task,  i.  (323.) 

6.  Dainty,  delicate. 

"  Luxurious  dainties,  destined  to  thejpalt 
Immense  of  gluttony,  were  known. 

Cotci>cr :  To  Bis  Father.     (TransL) 

7.  Furnished  with  luxuries,  dainties,  or 
delicacies  :  as,  a  luxurious  table. 

*  8.  Lustful,  libidinous,  unchaste,  lasci- 
vious. 

"She  knows  the  heat  of  a  'iixurtoiig bed." 

Hhakesp. :  Much  Adit  About  Jfothing,  It.  1. 

*  9.  Luxuriant,  exuberant. 

"Ginled  It  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxurioits  bloa- 
sdijs,"  LongMlow:  Evangel Ijte,  H.  3. 

liix-ur'-i-OUS-ly',  odr.    [Eng.  luxurious  ; -ly.] 
1.  In  a  luxurious  manner  or  fashion ;  deli- 
cately, voluptuously,  effeminately. 

"To  spend  the  time  tuxuriout'y." 

Daniel:   Ulysses  A  the  Syrtn. 

*  2.  Lasciviously. 

"  Hotter  hours  you  have 
Luxuriously  pickd  out. " 

Shaketp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  iii.  XL 

lu:»:-iir'-i-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  btxnrious; 
-ness.\  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  luxu- 
rious ;  the  state  of  "being  given  to  indulgence 
in  luxury. 

"The  exceeding  luxuriousneai  of  this  gluttoQotu 
&gii,"-~/:alcigh  :  Hist.  H'orld,  bk,  i.,  ch,  v.,  §  5. 

•  lux'-U-rist,  s.  [Eng.  l7ixur(i/);  -ist.]  One 
wlio  iiidulges  in  luxury. 

liix'-u-r^,  *  lux'-u-rie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  bixure, 
hixure,  from  Lat.  luxuria,  from  luxus  =  pomp, 
excess,  luxury;  Port,  luxuria ;  Sp.  lujuria; 
Ital.  hissuria.] 


L  Oriiinary  Language: 
'  1.  Indulgence  in  sins  of  the  flesh.    (Tills 
meaning  was  derived  from  the  mediaeval  ethica.) 

"  O  !  fuule  lust  of  luxurie.  to  thine  eude 
But  uuly  thai  thotie  falut«^t  iuaL.ue8  mind. 
But  veraily  thou  wolt  bis  l>ody  stieude  " 

Chaucer.   C.  T..  5,347. 

2.  Extravagant  or  excessive  indulgence  in 
the  gratihcation  of  the  appetites  or  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  t;ible ;  ricli  and  expensive 
diet,  or  costly  dress  and  equipage. 

"  Praises  bestowed  on  luxury- fur  which  elegauM 
and  taste  are  but  another  uawe-'—QoldsmUh :  Tk» 
Bee.  No.  S. 

3.  Alifeof  delicacy,  effeminacy,  or  voluptn- 
ousuess  ;  luxurious  living. 

"When  this  impostor  was  thrown  into  prison  for 
his  fraud,  his  followers  maiutaiued  him  iu  luxury.'— 
Macautay  :  Bitt-  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

4.  That  which  is  delightful  or  especially 
gratifying  to  the  senses  or  feelings  :  espec, 
that  whieh  gratihes  the  appetite  ;  a  dainty,  a 
delicacy  ;  delicious  food  or  diet. 

5.  Anything  indulged  in  for  pleasure  or 
gratitiration,  not  from  necessity. 

"  Or  jiresa  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learu  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 

Qoldtmilh:  Traveller. 

*  6.  Luxuriance,  exuberance ;  luxuriani 
growth. 

II,  Law :  Luxury  was  formerly  det-med  a 
punishable  offence.  The  statute  making  it  so 
was  repealed  by  ID  &  20  Vict.  c.  64.  Pre- 
viously it  liad  fallen  into  disuse. 


luz. 


[Heb.  yh  (btz)  =  (1)  a  hazel  tree,  or, 


much  more  proitalily,  the  almond-tree  ;  (2) 
the  bone  described  below.]  In  Rabbinical 
legcuils.au  unidentified  bone  in  the  human 
body,  destined  to  be  the  germ  of  the  glorified 
body  at  the  resurrection.  According  to  Bux- 
torf  (Lf-X.  Talm.),  it  was  the  os  coccygis,  or 
one  of  tlie  liunbar  vertebrie. 

"  Hatlriuu  (whose  boues  m.iy  they  be  grownd,  aad 
his  name  blotted  out)  unce  Hskeil  Rabbi  Joshua  ben 
Chauimia,  '  Frum  wh.it  slmll  the  human  frame  t)« 
reconstructed  when  it  rises  again  1'  '  From  luz  in  tha 
backlune.' W.-U  the  nusv^cr.  'Prove  this  to  me,' said 
U;idiUu.  Then  the  RahUi  took  fu;.  a  siuhII  bone  of 
thes,.ine.  juid  immersed  it  in  water,  Imt  it  was  not 
s<>ttened:he  put  it  into  the  fire,  b-it  it  was  not  con- 
sumed ;  lie  put  it  into  a  mill,  but  it  could  not  b« 
pounded  ;  he  placed  it  upon  an  anvil  and  Etnick  it 
witli  a  hammer,  but  the  Mi\i\  split  and  the  hammer 
was  hrukeii.  — J/idr<MA  Eohelet  (lo.  IH.  8)1"  Berthon: 
Talm.  J/i.<.CfL,  p.  29.>. 

lu'-zon-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place  when 
found,  Luzon;  sulf.  -ite(Miii.).] 

Mill. :  A  massive  mineral,  with  slight  tracea 
of  cleav;ige.  Hardness,  3'3 ;  sp.  gr.  4*42; 
colour,  daik  reddish  steel-gray,  on  exposure 
turning  violet.  Lustre,  black  and  metallic; 
streak,  black  ;  brittle.  Conip. :  sulphur.  3314; 
antimony,  2"15  ;  arsenic,  10'5"2  ;  copper,  47*51. 
Closely  rehited  to  Enargite  (q.v.).  Found  at 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands. 

lu'-zu-la,  *  lu'-^i-o-la,  s.    [From  Ital.  lue- 

cii  la  =  a  glowworm,  wliich  the  haids  of  flowers, 
Wet  with  dew  and  spaikling  by  moonlight, 
feebly  resemble.     (Sir  J.  E.  Smith.)] 

Bot. :  Wood-rush ;  a  genus  of  Jnncacee 
(Rushes).  It  has  soft,  plane,  generally  hairy 
leaves,  a  gluniaceous  jteiianth  of  six  leaves, 
and  a  one-celled,  three-valved  capsule  with 
tliree  seeds.  About  forty  are  known,  all  from 
temperate  or  cold  climates.  They  grow  in 
woods,  pastures,  and  on  mountain  elevations. 
Those  which  grow  under  the  shade  of  treea 
preserve  their  verdure  in  winter.  Tlie  Field 
Rush,  L.  canipeslrisj  is  very  common. 

-ly,  siiff.  [See  def.  O.  H.  G.  Hh;  Goth.  IHks; 
Ger.  lick ;  Dut.  lijk ;  Icel.  likr.  legr.]  [Like,  a,] 
A  common  adjectival  and  adverl'ial  ending  in 
English.  As  an  adjectival  ending,  as  in 
nian-Zy,  it  represents  the  A.S.  -He  =  like  ;  aa 
an  ndverbial  ending,  as  in  splendid-iy,  the 
A.S.  lice. 

*  ly'-am,  s.  [Leam.]  A  leash  for  holding 
hounils. 

"  In  a  pyde  lyam  leading  forth  his  hound." 

Drayton  :  Poems,  p.  tL 

ly'-art,  * ly-arde,  a.  [O.Fr.  Hard.]  [Liart.J 
Of  a  mixed  colour  ;  gray,  gray-haired. 

"  Twa  had  mauteel&i  o"  dolefu*  black. 

But  ane  wi'  lyarl  lining."         Bums:  Holy  Fair. 

*  Ij^b'-icke,  *  lib'-yck,  a.  [Lat.  Z-iftycus.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Libya  ;  Libyan. 

ly-c£e'-na,  s.  [Gr.  AvKaiva  (lukaina)  =  a  she- 
wolf.] 

Entom.:  Copper-Butterfly,  so  called  because 
a  briglit  coppery-red  prevails  in   the  wing- 


f&te,  nit,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     ee.  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


lycsenidse— lycopodal 
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colouring,  the  typical  genua  of  the  family 
LycaeniiUe(q.v.),  Lycwna  phUeas  la  tho  Small 
Copper,  and  L.  dUfiar,  the  largest  speoies  of 
the  genus,  formerly  common  in  the  fens  of 
the  Eastern  counties,  is  the  Large  Copper. 
In  L,  gonliits  tlfc  met^illic  hue  is  strongly 
glossed  with  blue  or  purple.    AH  Contiut'utal. 

ly-fSSn'-i-dSD,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Iycar7i(a.); 
LaU  feiu.  pi.  ailj.  sutf.  -idiT.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Butterflies,  nearly 
world-wide  m  distribution.  The  individuals 
are  small,  tlie  wing-expanse  seldom  exneeding 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches.  The  pre- 
vailing^ colours  are  blue,  copper-red.  or  brown. 
Chref  j-eneni  :  Miletns,  Zeritis,  Lycaena,  Poly- 
ominatus,  Hypochryso)>s.  Thecla,  Zephyrus, 
Arablypodia,  and  Euimeus, 

ly'-can-thrope.  s.  [Gr,  \vKdi'BptoTTO^  (lukan- 
thi-6f»os).  fr  ini  AuKO?  (lukos)  =  a  wolf,  and 
ak^ptuTTM  {antlirvpos)  =  a  man.] 

*  1,  A  man  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
formiid  into  the  form  of  a  wolf,  and  endoweil 
with  a  wolfs  nature  and  propensities  ;  a  were- 
wolf (q.  v.). 

2.  A  person  sufTering  from  lycauthropy 
(a-v.). 

ly-can-thro'-pi-a,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [Lycan- 

THROFE.] 

Path.  :  A  species  of  insanity  in  which  the 
patient  believes  himself  transformed  into  a 
wolf. 

"Many  examplea  of  lycanthropia  nre  on  rt?cor<i, 
jtlthutisb  aD  extremely  rare  disease  at  tlie  pivfteni 
d*y.  Thr.se  Idltuuriii^  uuder  lucanthroftia.'  8ft>a 
Paulus  £i{ineta,  'go  out  duriug  the  iit;ilit.  imitating 
wolvet  ill  .ill  thiii^,'s.  aud  lliii{eriDg  atjuut  sepulchres 
until  tuismiDtf.  You  may  reco^nUe  such  itersoua  liy 
these  tiiarks  :  they  are  pale,  their  virion  feehle,  tlicir 
eyes  dry.  tongue  very  dry.  and  the  flow  of  aniiva 
stopped  ;  hut  they  are  tlilrsty,  and  Uiey  hav«  incur- 
able ulcerations  Ironi  frdiutnt  in.\\&.'"—DucknUl  A 
Tuke  :  Pii/clioloffical  Medicine,  p,  202. 

ly-can-throp'-ic,  n.  [Eng.  lycanthrop(y) ; 
-ic]    AlUictid  with  lycanthropy. 

"  lu  A  fit  of  ii/canthrople  imulDMs.  she  came  apoo 
two  children."— S.  B.  Oould  :  tt'ere-  Woleei.  ch.  vi. 

ly-C^'-throp-ist,  s.  [Eng.  hjcarUhrop(y) ; 
•  ist.\     Thf  same  as  Lvcanthropb  Oi-v.). 

"  ForoatuH  pronounces  llie  mau  to  bo  a  It/canthro/t- 
U(,  but  he  dufH  not  ih^y  that  the  poor  fellow  t>elievi-d 
hiiuti-I(  to  )>c  transformed  into  a  wolf."— .S'.  B.  Oould  : 
n'rif-H'otvfi,  ch.  V, 

ly-C&n'-throp-ous,  a.  [Eng.  lycanthrop(y) 
■ous.]  Ucloiiging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with,  lycJinthropy  (q.v.). 

"There  an-  two  unfailing  chamcteriBtics  of  tf/cuji- 
(Ar  7*"iM  belief:— (1|  There  can  nowhere  be  a  living 
belief  lu  cuu temporary  metam'TphoaU  Into  any 
aDlmal  which  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  particular 
locality  ;  (21  Belief  in  nn^titniorphoaia  nito  the  animal 
most  promiuent  tu  any  locality  itself  a(.-<iuireB  a  specint 

firomluence."— y.   /L    F.   McLennan,   in   hncyc   Brit. 
ed.  i*tli).  XV.  89. 

ly-clin'-throp-^,   t ly-kan'-throp-y,  ». 

iLvCASTintOPK.) 

Anthrop. :  In  a  wide  sense,  the  term  lycan- 
thropy is  used  for  what  Tylor  calls  the  Doc- 
trine uf  Werewolves — "That  certain  men  by 
natural  nift  or  mngic  art  can  turn,  for  a  time, 
Into  ravening  wild  beasts."  Less  widely,  it 
denotes  a  bi-lief  in  the  temporary  cliange  of  a 
man  into  a  wolf.  Such  belief  was  once  widely 
spread.  The  dominant  Aryans  in  India  in 
long-paat  ages  described  the  rudo  indigenes 
by  an  epithet  signifying  "changing  their 
flhai'O  at  will."  In  classic  times  we  tind  the 
belief  in  Herodotus  (iv.  105).  in  Pliny  (//.  N. 
viii.  34),  in  Petroniua  Arbiter(Sat.  02,  ad  fin.), 
and  in  Virgil  {Ed.  viii.  95-99),  It  is  mentioned 
by  Augustine  (t/e  Civ.  DeU  xviii.  IT);  it 
flouriahed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was 
viewed  as  a  form  of  demoniacal  possession. 
Lycantlir()py  seems  to  have  been  first  viewed 
rationally  in  l(i03.  when,  in  the  case  of  Jean 
Orcnier,  the  judge  declared  that  it  was  "an 
insane  delusion,  not  a  crime."  ytrange  to 
Bay.  in  France,  where  this  just  conclusion 
was  come  to  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  tho 
lielief  in  werewolves  still  lingers,  and  within 
the  Ia.st  twenty  years  Mr.  Baring-Gould  found 
it  imptissible  to  get  a  guide  after  dark  across 
a  wild  place  said  to  l)C  haunted  by  aluupgarou. 
(Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (187:1),  ch.  viii..  whore  a 
copious  bibliography  will  be  found  ;  see  also 
Baring-Could  :  Hook  of  IVe re-wolves.) 

"  hytuinthropy 

I  coniprcbond  ;  for,  without  tmn*toriiiatlon. 
Men  become  wolves."     Byron  :  Don  Juan.  iX-  SO. 

ly-oa'-dn,  ».  (Gr.  XvKautv  {Luka6nY  a  king  of 
Ar.-Jidia,  father  of  Callisto.  Said  to  have 
been  turned  into  a  wolf  Iwcause  he  offered 
human  sacrillces  to  Jupiter;  or,  according  to 


Ovid  {Met.  i.   16^-239),   because  he  tried   to 
murder  Jupiter,  who  was  his  guest.] 

Zool, :  An  aberrant  genus  of  Canidie.  con- 
taining but  one  species,  Lycaon  pictus  (venati- 
ons), the  Hnnting-dog.  The  head  resembles 
that  of  a  liyKna,  and  there  are  but  tour  toes 
on  each  font.  It  is  gi-egarious,  and  commits 
great  depredations  on  llt»cks  of  sheep.  Hubi- 
Uit,  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nile. 

ly-^e'-um,  .<.  [Lat.,  from  Gr,  XvK«tov  (lukeion), 
so  named  from  the  neighbouring  temple  of 
Ajjullo  AuKfio?  (Lukeiosj,  or  the  wolf-slayer; 
Av*e«io«  (lukeios)  =  pertaining  to  a  wolf ;  \vko<! 
(lukos)  =  a  wolf.] 

1.  A  gymnasium  or  public  pslfestra  with 
covered  walks  in  tho  eastern  suburb  of 
Athens,  in  which  Aristotle  taught  i)hilosopl»y. 

2.  A  house,  rooni,  or  apartment  set  apart 
for  instruction,  lectures,  or  discourses. 

3.  An  association  or  society  for  literary 
improvement  and  study. 

i.  A  school  for  higher  education  preparatory 
to  the  universities. 

ly^h'-gate,  s.    [Lichoate.) 

lych'-nis,  5.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  \vxvi%  (luchnis) 
=  a  plant  with  a  bright  scarlet  flower,  used 
for  gprlantls.  Hooker  and  Arnott  derive  it 
from  Aux*'o?  (htcknos)  =  a  light ;  because  the 
thick,  cottony  substance  on  the  leaves  of 
some  species,  or  of  a  similar  plant,  have  been 
employed  as  wicks  foi"  lamps.] 

Bot, :  Campion,  a  genus  of  Caryopliyliacea.', 
sub-order Silenea.  Tlie  corolla  is  nionophyl- 
lous,  tubular,  tive-toothed  ;  the  jtetals  live- 
clawed,  sometimes  divided  on  the  limb ; 
stamens,  ten ;  styles,  usually  five,  capsule 
opening  by  five  or  ten  teeth.  About  thirty 
species  are  known,  all  from  the  northern 
hemisphere.  L.  dturtin  and  L.  chnlreiUmua 
are  saponaceous.  The  latter,  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  forms  a  frequent  and  brilliant  border 
for  flower  beds. 

%  Rock  Lychnis : 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Viscaria. 

*  lych'-nite,  s.  [Gr.  Avx*""J^  (luchnites)  =  of 
or  like  a  lamp;  Au;^fos  (lucfuios)—  a  lamp,  a 
light.)  An  old  name  for  Parian  marble,  from 
its  being  quarried  by  lamplight. 

*  lych' -no-bite,  s.  [Gr.  Au^i-oflio?  (luchnohios) 
=  living  by  lamplight;  Avx^o?  (luvhiws)  =  a 
lamp,  and  j9tos  (bios)  =  life.]  One  who  labours 
or  transacts  his  business  by  night,  sleeping  by 
day. 

l^Ch'-no-SCOpe,  s.  [Gr.  Kvxvoi;  (htchnos)  = 
a  lamp,  a  light,  and  <r«oirc'a)  (skoped)  =  to  see.] 
Arch.  :  A  small  narrow  window  near  the 
ground  in  the  chaiuu'l  of  a  church,  so  dis- 
posed that  through  it  a  person  outside  may 
see  the  priesi  at  the  altar  during  the  act  of 
consecration. 

lj^9'-me,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Lyc(ium  barbariivi): 
Eng.  sulf.  -ine.] 

Vliem. :  A  base  contained  In  tlio  Box  Thorn 
(LyciuTti  barbaram).  The  base  obtained  from 
the  hydrochlorato  is  a  whit«  radio-crystalline 
mass,  which  has  a  sharp  tjwte,  dissolves  easily 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether. 
Most  of  its  salts  are  crystallizable,  and  easily 
8olul)le  in  water, 

IJr^  -I-iiin,  s.  [Gr.  AuKiof  Qukion)  =  &  kind  of 
Lycian  thorny  shrub.] 

But.  :  Boxthorn  :  a  genus  of  Solanaceie,  tribe 
Atropcie.  Itconsists  of  trees  or  sliiubs,  usually 
spinose,  witli  white,  yellow,  i-ose-coloured, 
I'Urjilc,  or  scarlet  flowers.  About  thirty  are 
known.  Lycinm  europatum  is  usi'd  for  betlgcs 
in  the  Greek  Islands,  though,  perha])s,  not  wild 
there.  Tho  young  shoots  are  eat*;n  in  Sjiain 
with  oil  and  vinegar,  niey  are  also  eaten  in 
India,  where  goats  browse  on  the  plant.  Tho 
berries  are  repnteil  aphrodisiac.  /..  bnrbarum 
Is  soiiiotimes  found  in  cottage  gardens  in 
Britain,  as  are  other  species  in  gardens  gener- 
ally. 

ly-oSo'-td-nine,  a.     [Mod.  I^t.  (Acon.itum), 

Lycucton{um) :  Eng.  suIV.  -ine.] 

Cbem.  :  A  base  extracted,  togetlior  with 
acolyctino,  from  wolfsbane  (Aconitnm  l.ycoc. 
tonmn)  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  Si-parali-d 
from  the  latter  by  its  solubility  In  rther.  It 
crystallizes  in  warty  groups  of  crjstals,  very 


soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  slightly 
solul>le  in  water.  It  has  a!i  alkaline  reaction, 
a  strong  bitter  taste,  and  is  colr>ured  bright 
red  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

ly-co'-dcj,  «.  [Gr.  AukwStjs  (lukodis),  con- 
tnicted  from  Auico€tfi^5  (lukoeidis).  wolf-like: 
KvKo-i (lukos) =&  woU,  and  t\6o<i  (eWos)=  form.] 
Ichthy. :  Tlie  typical  genns  of  the  family 
Lycodidie.  Nine  sjMfcies  are  known  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean;  four  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  American  continent.  Lycodes 
mucosus  is  from  Northumberland  Sound. 

ly-CO'-di-dflB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycod(a): 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Fishes  of  the  onler 
Anacatliini,  division  Anacanthini  Gadoidei. 
Marine  littoral  flslies  of  small  size,  resembling 
Blennies,  cliie(1yrcpresent(.'d  in  high  latitudes, 
a  few  living  within  the  tropical  zone.  There 
is  one  rare  Hritisli  species,  Cymnelis  imAwftit, 
the  Beardless  Ophidium.  Length,  about  three 
inches  ;  depth,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

ly'-co-don,  s.  [Gr.  Auico«  (hito.s)=a  wolf, 
and  'ohov<t  ipdous\  geuit.  hhovrtK  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.) 

ZooL :  The  typical  genus  of  the  familj 
Lycodontidie  (q.v.).  Lycodon  capensis,  a 
South  Afric-;in  snake,  is  shining  greenish-brown 
above,  head  with  variations,  antl  the  scales 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  less  distinctly 
marked  with  white  specks  than  tho.se  of  the 
side.  Length  almut  fourteen  inches.  16 
afi"e(;ts  damp  situations,  near  localities  fiivour* 
able  for  concealment.  Like  most  of  the  In* 
nocua  of  South  Africa,  its  movements  are 
slow. 

•  ly'-co-dont,  $.    [Lycodon.] 

Pahvont.  (PI) :  Teeth  like  those  of  a  wolf-flsh. 

ly-co-don'-ti-dsB,  s.  ?>?.  [M-xl.  Lat.  lyco- 
don, genit.  lyciKlont{ui) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suflT. 
■  id(e.\ 

ZooL :  A  family  of  Innocuons  colnbriform 
snakes,  from  India  and  Africa.  Body  of 
moderate  length,  muzzle  flat,  pupil  vertical. 
They  are  ground  snakes.  Those  of  India  live 
on  skinks.  while  the  African  species  devoura 
mice  and  other  small  nocturnal  mammals. 

ly-COg'-a-la,  s,  [Gr.  Avko^  (lukos)  =a  wolf, 
and  yaAa  ('Jtda)  =  milk.  So  named  because, 
when  the  plants  are  young,  they  resemble  a 
mass  of  thick  cream,] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  myxogastrous  fungals. 
Lycogala  epidcndroji  has  heaii.>  almost  the  size 
of  a  nut.  with  only  yellow,  yellowish,  or 
jnnkish-white  spores.  One  species  has  a 
blood-like  pulp. 

ly-co-per-da'-cg-8B,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lyco- 
l}crd(on):  Lat.  (cm.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -«««:.] 
But.  :  The  same  as  Gasteromvcetes.    (Ly- 

COPEHDON.] 

ly-co-per'-dSn,  «.  [Gr.  Xvkov  (lukos)  =  m 
woir,  ami  TTtpfio^oi  (perdomai)  =  to  break  wind 
backwards.] 

Bot.  :  PulT-ball ;  a  genus  of  fnngals,  order 
Gasteromycetes  or  Lycoperdaccip,  sub-nrder 
Trichogustres.  It  hasa  double  peridium,  the 
outer  coat  breaking  into  warts,  spines,  scales, 
&c.  I.ycopardon  liovista  is  eatable.  The  dry 
mass  oi  threads  and  spores  may  be  us.-d  as  a 
styptic.  L.  gigauteuni,  a  large,  indeliisceot 
species,  has  also  been  used  as  a  styidic  and 
for  tinder  ;  the  fumes  prmluce  tho  eflcct  of 
chloriir-irm,  L.  Qemmatiim  is  tlie  Conmion 
Pull- ball. 

lycopordon-nutS»  s.  pi.  The  commer- 
cial name  of  the  underground  fungals  of  the 
genus  Elapbomyccs. 

Iy-c6-p6r'-ct  cdn,  ly-c*~p6r-8i-oiim.  $. 

[G r.  Ai'KOs  {! itkos )  -  a  win f,  and  ir«p<r ixor 
(jicr.ticon)  =  (as  adj.)  Persian  ;  (as  subst.) 
=  pearl.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanacen;,  closely  akin  to 
Solanuni.  Ton  species  arc  known,  cbn-fly 
from  South  America.  I.ycoprrfi'on  ^scitletUtu^ 
is  the  Tomato  or  Love-apple     <Tohato.J 

ly'-od'Pdd, ».    [LvcoroDiuM.] 

IM. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodlum 
(q.v.). 

ly-cdp'-6-d^  0.      [Mod.    Lat.    tyo>pod<Um 

(q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  genns  Lyco- 


bSil.  b^;  pdiit.  J^l;  oat.  90!!,  ohoms,  9bln.  benoh;  go,  ^om;  thin.  thU:  sin.  of :  oscptiot,  ItCenopbon,  oflst.    ph      C 
-<)laii,  -tlan  ^  shan.    -tlon,  -8lon=>  sb^n;  -(lon«  -}lon  ^  zhiin.    -olous,  -tlous.  -slous  ^  sbiis.    -bio.  -dlo.  >^c.      b^l,  d^L 
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lycopodales— lying 


podium,  or  ihe  order  Lycopodiaceaf.  as  tlie 
Lycojudal  AUjance.    (Liiuiley.) 

ly-c6-po-da'-les,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycopo- 
d{iinn);  L;it.  feu',  pi,  ad,],  suff.  ■ah's.'i 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Acrogens,  consisting  of 
vasoiilar  fluweiless  plants  with  axillary  or 
radical,  one  or  many-celled  spore  eases,  and 
spores  of  two  sorts.  Orders  Lycopodiaceae 
and  M;irsileaceiB  (q.v.). 

ly'-co-pode,  s.    [Lycopodium.] 

Bot.^  Comni.,  £c. :  Tlie  powder  contained  in 
the  spore-cases  of  Lympodlum  clavatuvi  and 
L.  Selago.  It  is  hi,L,'ii!v  inflammable,  and  is 
used  in  the  maimfiicture  of  fireworks,  for 
theatrical  li^'litning,  also  to  mil  up  pills, 
which,  wlien  co^ited  with  it,  may  be  put  into 
water  without  being  moistened.    {Liiuiky.) 

ly-co-po-di-a'-^e-se,  ?.  ;>?.  [Mod.  Lat.  lyco- 
podi(um);  Lnt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace^.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Clubmosses.  An  order  of  Acrogens, 
alliance  Lyci>podales.  It  consists  of  ni'>ss- 
like  plants,  the  rootstnck  running,  creeping, 
constituting  a  corrn,  or  wanting.  Stem  dirhn- 
tomously  branched ;  leaves  imbricate,  all 
round  or  in  two  to  six  rows  ;  caj^sules,  callerj 
spor.ingia,  sfssile  in  the  axis  of  the  leaves,  or 
in  tliat,  of  the  scales  of  a  terminal  or  axillary 
sessile  or  stalked  cone  ;  one  to  three-celled, 
with  maerospores  and  microspores,  the  former 
marked  at  the  top  with  two  radiating  lines. 
Distrilmtion  world-wide.  Known  genera,  four 
or  five ;  species  numeruns,  inchiding  the 
genus  Lycopodium,  which  contains  about  100 
spec  i  66. 

2.  Palaobot. :  The  Lyropodiacese  seem  to  have 
begun  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  with  the  Lepido- 
dendroids,  Paehytheca  and  Psiloi'hyton,  The 
genus  Lepidodendnm,  to  which  some  species 
of  plants  from  the  Devonian,  and  aI)Out  forty 
(lialf  of  tliem  British)  from  tlie  Carboniferous, 
with  a  few  from  tlie  Permian,  have  been  re- 
ferred, is  believed  to  have  been  Lycnpodia- 
ceous.  They  were  gigantic  when  compared 
with  modern  Lycnpodinms.  Their  fruits  were 
Leiiidostrobi.  There  are  also,  in  the  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous,  Lepidojihloios,  Cordaites, 
and  Lycupodites,  the  second  of  which  may, 
perhaps,  have  becTi  coniferous.  Mr.  Car- 
ruthersconsidera  Sigillaria  to  have  been  Lyc'fv 
po(liace<tus.  It  is  found  in  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous,  being  a  very  marked  feature  of 
the  latter  rocks. 

ly-cd-po-di-a'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sH),  a.  (Mod. 
Lat.  Iycopodiace(a-) ;  Eng.  auj.  sufl".  -oxs.] 
Peitaining  or  belonging  to  the  Lycopodiace;c, 
resembling  the  Lycopodiaceje  (q.v,). 

"Upon  these  ^rouiuh  Mr.  Ciirnitbera  decides aeHin<:t 
the  view  tliat  Sigill.iria  is  n.  gj-mnnapenQous  esoj^en. 
and  lie  reg^irds  it  as  cry[)togii,mic  and  Ij/copottiaceoui." 
— yicfioHon :  PaUaont..  li.  460. 

ly-c6p'-6-dite,  s.    [Lycopodites.] 

PaUeont. :  A  fossil  plant  of  the  genus 
Lycojiodites. 

ly-c6p-6-di'-tes»  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycopod(ium)  ; 
Lat.  suir  -ites] 

Palmmt.  :  A  genus  of  fo«;sil  plants,  akin  to 
Lycopodium.  The  leaves  are  inserted  all 
round  tlie  stem  or  in  two  opjiosite  rows. 
Moriis  enumerates  species  from  the  Co:il 
Measures,  liom  the  Oolitic  Shale,  and  from 
the  London  Clay.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Devonian. 

ly-co-p6'*di-um,  s.  [Gr.  XiJko?  {ivlcos)  — 
a  wolf,  and  ttous  (y'J-?),  genit.  ttoSos  {•podus)= 
a  foot.] 

Bot. :  Clubmoss.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Lycopodiaceae  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
perennial  plants,  with  erect,  prostrate,  or 
creeping  stems,  small  leaves,  and  reniform 
or  one-celled,  two-valved  capsules.  The  epures 
of  Lycopodium  are  used  for  coating  j)ill8, 
and  the  bauds  when  rubbed  with  theiQ 
may  be  dipped  in  water  without  becoming 
wet.  L.  clavatttm  is  cnietic,  and  L.  Selago 
cathartic,  but  they  are  dangerous.  They 
Clin  be  used  externally  aa  couuter  irri- 
tants. L.  caTtharticuni  (?)  or  n(hrum.  a  South 
American  ]ilant,  is  ^■iolently  purgative.  It 
has  been  used  in  elephantiasis.  L.  phlefmaria 
and  L.  s<iit<'matum  am  aphrodisiac.  It  is  said 
that  woollen  clothes  boiled  %vith  it  become 
blue  if  afterwards  treated  with  Brazil  wood. 

Iy-c6p'-sis,  s.     [Lat.   b/copsis ;   Gr.   Au«oi//i« 
(litkopsis),  AuKoij/o^  {Uiktipsos),  Av«a>//o?  (hd:ap' 
sm)  =  a  plant  like  alkanet.] 
Bot. :    Formerly  regarded    as    a  genus    of 


boragiuaceous  plants,  tribe  Anchuseae.  By 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  made  a  sub-genus  of  An- 
chusa.  The  corolla  tube  is  curved,  equalling 
or  exceeding  the  oblique  limb;  the  nutlets 
with  the  ring  equal  at  the  base.  Anckusa 
{Lycopsis)  arveiisii  is  the  Bugloss  (q.v.). 

ly'-co-pus,  s.  [Gr.  A.UKOS  (lukns)  =  a  wolf, 
and  TTows"  {pons)—&  foot,  which  the  leaves 
faintly  resemble.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lahiatte,  family  Menthidae. 
The  calyx  is  live-clett,  the  liuibs  of  the  corolla 
nearly  equal ;  stamens  only  two.  Known 
species,  two.  One,  L'/copiis  etiropceus,  has 
bluish-white,  purple-dotted  flowers. 

ly-co'-sg.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Aukos 
{lukos)  =  a  wolf.  Tlie  genus  is  so  named  from 
the  predatory  habits  of  some  of  the  species. 
iMcNicoll.y] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lycosidfe  (q.v.).  Lycosa  piratica  is  British. 
The  most  celebrated  species  is  L.  tarantula^ 
the  Tarantula  (q.v.). 

ly-cd-sau'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  Au'kos  (Zwfcos)  = 
a  wolf,  and  (ravpoi;  (sauros),  travpa  (saura)  =  a 
lizard.] 

Palwant. :  A  genua  of  Thecodonts  of  Trias- 
si  c  (?)  age. 

ly-C3'-si-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lycos(a) ;  Lat, 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Entom. :  Wolf  Spiders.  A  widely-dis- 
tributed family  of  wandering  predaceons 
Spiders,  tribe  Dipneumones.  Ocelli  generally 
in  three  rows ;  cephalothorax  robust,  but 
narrowed  anteriorly ;  falces  vertical,  three 
pairs  of  spinnerets,  legs  usually  terminated 
by  three  claws  without  any  scopulae  or  ad- 
hesive hairs.  Many  of  the  species  frequent 
woods  and  dry  commons  ;  others,  as  Lycosa 
piratica.  are  aquatic.  Chief  genera,  Lycosa 
and  Dolomedes. 

ly-cot'-ro-pal,    a,      (Gr.    Av«o?   {hikos)  =  a 
wolf,  and  Tpono<;  (tropos)  =a  turn,  a  direction.] 
Bot. :    An  orthotropal  ovule  curved  down- 
wards like  a  horseshoe. 

ly'-da,  s.  [Gr.,  fera.  of  Au66s  (Lvdos)  =  a 
Lydlan.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
family  Tenthredinidae.  The  species  are  many. 
Lyda  pratensis  and  L,  campestris  feed  on 
pine-trees,  which  they  injure,  and  L.  betulm  on 
the  beech. 

"lyd'-dem,  5.     [Lythkr.]     An  idle  fellow. 

"  It  ia  better  that  younge  LyUd^mrs  wepe  than  olde 
men,"—  Vocacyott  of  John  Baie.    (IS&U.) 

lyd'-x-a,  s.    [Or.] 

Astron.  :  [Asteroid,  110]. 

IfS?'d'-i-an,  a,  [Lat.  Lydius,  from  Gr.  XvUa 
{Ludiaj=  Lydia.] 

1.  Geo'j.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lydia,  a 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  ruled  over  by  Croesus, 
and  afterwards  a  Persian  satrapy.  Its  in- 
habitants were  noted  for  their  efieminacy  and 
voluptuousness  ;  hence,  Lydian  came  to  mean 
effeminate,  voluptuous,  soft. 

'*  Evtr  against  eating  cares 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  Rin." 

JIUton  .   V Allegro,  I3«. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  One  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  the 
highest  in  yxtch ;  its  music  was  of  a  soft, 
pleasing  ch.  racter. 

(2)  The  fifth  of  the  Ecclesiastical  modes,  called 
by  mediaeval  writers,  Modiis  Icetus  (the  joyful 
mode),  from  its  general  jubilaut  character. 

Lydian-stone.  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Basanite  (q.v.), 

Ijird'-ine,  s     [Eng.  Lyd(ian)  (?);  -itw.] 

Chem.  :  A  violet  dye,  produced  by  the 
action  of  potassium  ferricyanide  on  aniline. 
It  IS  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  fatty 
acids,  sligiitly  soluble  in  ether  and  benzol, 
but  insoluble  in  water  and  in  fatty  oils.  It 
dyes  wool,  silk,  and  mordanted  cotton,  and 
the  tissues  dyed  with  it  are  not  altered  by 
alkaline  carbonates  or  ammonia.  Lydine  is  a 
poison  when  taken  internally,  or  when  al- 
lowed to  come  iu  direct  contact  with  the  blood, 

lyd'-ite,  s.      [Gr.  AuSi'a  ^l9o^  (Liidia  lithos)^ 
Lydian-stone  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).J 
Min. :  The  same  as  Basanite  (q.v.). 

lye (IX  *lee.  *leye,  *lie.  *ley,  s.    [AS. 

leak;  cogu.  with  Diit.  long ;  Ger.  lauge ;  O.  H. 


Ger.  louga;  Icel.  laug.)  A  solution  of  an 
alkali  ;  water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt 
imbibed  from  the  ashes  of  wood.  Used  in 
Boap-making,  in  neutralizing  an  acid,  in 
cleansing  giease  from  objects,  su(;h  as  thin 
iron  plates  in  the  operation  of  tinning,  die 

lye  (2),  s.     [Prob.  from  lie  (2),  v.] 

Eail.-eng. :  A  siding,  offset,  or  loop,  firotn 
a  main  line,  on  to  which  trucks  inay  be  run 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  unloading; 
also  a  8i<ling  or  set  of  rails  at  a  terminus  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

•lye(3),  s.     [LiE(l),  «.J 

"lye,  v.i.    [LiE(i),  v.] 

ly'-ell-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  eminent 
geologist  Sir  Charles  Lyell ;  suff.  -ite  (il/in.).] 
Min,  :  A  variety  of  langite  (q.v.),  of  a  bluish- 
white  colour,  occurring  in  fibrous  encrusta- 
tions. When  named  it  was  regarded  aa  a  hy- 
drated  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime,  but  sub- 
sequent analyses  proved  it  to  be  a  mixture  of 
gypsum  and  langite.  The  same  siibstanca 
was,  about  the  same  time,  named  Devillinei 
after  the  chemist  St.  Claire-Devi  He.  Found 
with  langite  in  Cornwall. 

ly-en-gepli'-a-la,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  \vm  (Jiuo)  —  to 

loose,  and  tyxei^aAos  (enykejihalos)  =  the  brain. 1 
Zool.  :  Owen's  first  and  lowest  group  or  sub- 
class of  Mammalia,  characterized  by  "the 
comparatively  loose  or  disconnected  state  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  size  of  these 
heniisplieres  is  so  small  that  they  leave  ex* 
posed  the  olfactory  ganglions,  the  cerebellum, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  optic  lobes  ;  their  sur- 
face is  generally  suiooth  ;  the  anfiactuosities, 
when  present,  are  few  and  simple."  The  Lyen- 
cephala  include  the  orders  Marsnpialia  (with 
four  families,  Rhizo]ihaga,  Poephaga,  Carpo- 
phaga,  and  Eutomopliaga),  and  Monutremata 
(with  two  genera,  Echidna  and  Oruttho- 
rhyncus). 

ly-cn-^eph'-a-lous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  lyen. 
cephal(a);  -ous.]  Belonging  to,  or  characteiv 
istic  of  the  Lyeucephala  (q.v.). 

"The  Ij/encepPialous  niamuiiLliK  are  un^iciilatA."^ 
Oven  :  Class.  Mammalia,  pi  27. 

'lyts.     [Life.] 

ly-gse'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  lygc^us) ;  Lat, 
fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -irfic.] 

Eatom. :  A  family  of  Geocores  or  Land 
Bugs  (q.v.).  The  scutellum  is  short  and 
triangular ;  two  ocelli,  antennae  four-jointed, 
springing  from  below  a  straight  line  drawa 
from  the  eyes  to  the  base  of  the  rostrum, 
which  has  four  nearly  equal  joints.  The 
membrane  of  the  hernelytra  has  usually  four 
oi  five  longitudinal  veins.  Chief  genera, 
Rhvparochromus,    Piatygaster,  and  Lygseua 

(q  »•)■ 

ly-gas-iis,  5.  [Gr.  Xu-yato?  (Ivfjaios)  ~  <i;irk, 
shadowy,  gloomy,  from  its  l>eing  the  habit  of 
the  insects  to  secrete  themselves.] 

Enti.^1.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lygaeida;  (q.v.).  These  insects  are  generally 
red.  banded  and  spotted  with  black.  Lygmus 
eqttestris,  L.  saxutil's,  and  L.  Jamiliaris  are 
found  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

ly-ge'-uxn,  s.  [Gr.  Aiiyo?  (htgos)  =  a  pliant 
twig  or  rod  fit  for  wickerwork.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Phalarideae, 
Only  known  species,  LygeumSpartum,  a  rather 
handsome  Indian  grass  with  extensive  root- 
stocks  growing  in  sand,  which  it  binds  to- 
gether.    It  is  the  esparto  grass  (q.v.). 

lyg'-i-a,  tlig'-i-a,  s.    [Licea.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  family  Onis- 
cidje.  Lijgia  oceanica  is  the  Great  Sea-slater 
of  the  Bnt'ish  ccasts. 

ly-gO'-di-um,  s.  [Gr.  kvyiiii-n^  (lvgndts):=. 
like  a  lily  twig  ;  Aiiyos  (lugoa)  =  a  plant,  twig, 
or  rod.  J 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  ferns,  tribe  Schizceeie.  The 
species  are  eleyant  twining  plants,  which 
bind  together  the  small  shrubs  among  which 
they  grow. 

ly'-mg  (I),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Lie  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  svhst. :   The  act  or  habit  of  telling 

lies  ;  a  falsehood,  a  lie. 


file,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pS^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cm",  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


lying— lyonetidee 
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ly'-ihg  (2).  pr.  par.,  a.,  ii  $.     (Lie  (-J),  v.] 

A.  A;  B*  As  pr.  par,  tt  partidp.  wlj. :  (See 
the  v«;rb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  re- 
cmnlient  or  prostrat*.. 

*  lying-down^  5.  A  woman's  accouche- 
ment, chUiiliirlli. 

*  lying- house,  s.  A  prison  for  great 
ofTtMuIers. 

lying-in,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjeclire : 

1.  I3cing  in  childbirth  :  fta,  a  woman  lyirig- 
in. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  childbirth :  as, 
a  lying-in  Itospital. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  bearing  a  child, 
childbirth. 

lying-panels,  s.  pi 

Arrh.:  I*aiiel9  in  which  the  fibres  of  the 
iv(>nd  lie  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

lying-to.  s. 

Naut. :  The  state  of  a  ship  when  the  sails 
are  so  disposed  as  to  connteract  each  other. 

ly'-ing-l^,  adv.  lEng.  lying  (1);  -ly.]  In  a 
lying  uianntr  ;  with  lies  ;  falsely. 

lyke'-wake,  s.  [Lichwakk.]  An  assembly 
of  ptTsons  to  watch  in  the  chamber  of  a 
corjise  by  night. 

"'Ay.  JIT— <lead  enough,'  eaid  another,  'but  here's 
what  Biiall  (live  him  n.  rousing  tj/ketcake.' " — Scott: 
Ouy  Manner/tig,  ch.  xxTiL 

'  *  l^m,  5.     ILeam.)    a  lime-hound  or  limmer. 

"  Uouail  or  spanii^l,  brach  or  li/m." 

ShakTM/j.  :  Lear,  ili.  e. 

lyme,  s.     L^'*' '"'■'>?*:•  f"""'"  -L^*^-  c/ymtw  (q.v.).J 
Bnt.,  ,tc.  :  {See  the  compound). 

lyme-grass,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Elymus  (q.v.). 

ly-mcx'-i^-lon,  $.  [Gt.  xdfia(luTna)  =  (i)  fllth 
or  dirt,  <2)  ruin,  and  ^v\oy  {xulon)  =  fire- 
wood, lumber.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  family 
Lyniexyloniilte  (q.v.)  Lynuxylon  naivile  in- 
fests oak  woikI.  It  is  a  pest  is  some  con- 
tinental   dockyards. 

ly-moK-^-l6n' i-daB,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat. 
lyTnexylon  ;  I>:it.  feni.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -Ulfr.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Beetles,  founded  by 
Swainsun,  and  still  retained. 

•  IJ^'-i-ter,  8.    [LiMiTouR.] 

Ij^'-n8&-a,  s.    [LiMN^A.] 

Ijhn  nce'-a-dso,  $.  pi.    [LiMNiCAD^.! 

Ij^in'-nite,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  lymn(cea);  suflT.  -iU 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  limneea. 

Ijrmph,  •  Ijon'-pha,  «.  [Lat.  ;y7n7)ft«  =  water, 
lymph,  piob.  alliea  to  limpidus  =  clear ;  I-'r. 
lymplie.  \ 

I.  Ord,  Lung.  :  Water ;  any  clear  trans- 
paicnt  fluid  like  water. 

"  Tliy  biuikH.  Onhlsne,  he  nahXn  hath  trot), 
Tby  iiiuruiun  lii^Anl,  and  (Iniiik  t' 
H 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Phys. :  The  chief  difference  between  chyle 
and   lymph  is  the   more  complete    state    of 

f 'reparation  for  the  operations  of  nutriti<in  in 
yniph,  owing  to  the  smaller  pmiiortion  of 
Solid  matter,  and  tl.c  almost  tutal  absi'uec  of 
fat ;  it  is  comparatively  transparent,  high  in 
tlie  scale  of  nutrition,  bearing  n  strong  re- 
semblance to  blood  without  the  red  corpuscles. 

2.  Bot.  Phys.  :  The  sap  of  a  plant. 

1  Vaccine  Lymph :  [Vaccination,  Vaccine). 
lymph  channel,  lymph-sinns,  s. 

Annt  :  A  eliannel  or  hi n us  for  the  convey- 
ance of  lyntpli.  It  is  Situated  in  the  mesen- 
ti-iie  pland.  \<^uain.) 

•lym'-phiid,  s.  (Pmb.  a  corrupt,  of  Gael. 
londphade.  =  a  galley.]  An  ancient  vessel  with 
une  luixsi,  not  unrommonly  mn-n  in  tliu  heral- 
dry of  Scotland.  It  is  the  feudal  ensign  of 
the  lordship  of  Lornc,  and  is  borne  by  the 
family  of  Argyll,  and  the  clan  nf  CamplicII. 

"'Our  loch  ne'er  mw  thn  r»wiuin  /ym/>Viaj,' Mid 
the  higiftir  lUgblanflor,"— ^to(I  /  /.'oft  /:oy,  ixix. 


lym-pha-den'-o-ma,  *.  [I^t.  lymjhi 
tl^vMpui ;  Gr.  tt5»ji'  (mitji)  =  a  gland,  and  sc'S. 
•utt^a  {oina)  (?).] 

Path. :  An  impf)rtant  morbid  condition  of 
the  jrlands,  cliamcterized  by  hypertrophy ; 
IIiKlgkiii's  disejise. 

lym'-phso-duct,  s.    [Lvmphoddct.) 

lym-ph^n-ge-i'-tia,    s.      [Lat.     lympha 
(Lymph)  ;  (.Ir.  iyveioi'  (angcheion)  —  a  vase  or 
vrssel,  and  sutr.  •Uis(Patlt.).'\ 
Path. :  liillammation  of  the  lymphatics. 

"  15rm'-phate,  •  lym'-phat-ed,  a.    (Lat. 

lyinpltatus,  pa.  par.  of  lyinphc~i*i  drive  out 
of  one's  senses.]    Mad,  deranged,  insane. 

lym-phS,t'-ic,   •  lym-pb^t'-ick.  a.  &  s. 

(Lat.  lymphaticns,  from  I'imphatus.  pa.  par.  of 
lympko  =  to  drive  out  of  one's  senses  ;  Fr. 
lympfuUiqiic] 

A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertiiiuing  to,  conveying,  or  con- 
taining lymph. 

"There  nre  h/mphatle  vessels  which  come  from  the 
upper  imd  othfrs  which  proceed  fruin  thii  Icwer  t^\- 
truiuitie«.  Numerous  glands  ucctir  along  their  cuurHf. 
The  coiitJi  of  the  lymphatics,  three  In  niiniber,  nrn 
delicrite  and  trniiBpareiit.  so  that  their  cont^nta  ni;iy 
readily  l>c  Been."— Todd  &  Bowimin:  Phyi.  Anat.  Wb'^h), 

li.  3G9,  ssa. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Mad,  frenzied,  enthusiastic. 
"Horace  either  in  or  feigns  \\i\aw\t lymphatick." — 

Sha/leiburs/ :  Concerning  Enthunasm,  f  6. 

B.  As  auhstantivf- : 

*  L  Ord.  Ijing.  :  A  madman,  an,  enthusiast. 

"  All  nations  have  their  /ympAa(ici  of  aomc  kind  or 
another."— 5A((/.«6urj|/;  Concerning  £nthufitism,  {  6. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Annt.  (PL):  A  name  for  the  lymphatic 
vessels  (q.v.), 

t  2.  Bot.  (PL) :  The  sap  vessels  of  a  plant. 

^  Tlie  Lymphatic OT  Phkgmatic  Temperament 
is  characterized  by  light,  sandy,  or  whitish 
hair,  light  gray  eyes,  a  pallid  complexion,  the 
skin  neaily  destitute  of  hair,  mrich  jierspira^ 
tion,  small  blood-vessels,  a  feeble  and  slow 
pulse,  want  of  energy,  both  in  animal  and 
physical  functions.  Mental  powers  sometimes 
dull,  sometimes  the  reverse.  It  is  the  weak 
temperament  of  the  xanthous  variety  of 
mankind. 

lymphatic-glands,  a.  pi. 

A7iat. :  The  absorbent  system  for  the  trans- 
mission of  tlie  lympli,  allied  to  the  lucieiil 
system,  and  apjteariiigalso  first  in  lishes,  tlien 
reptiles,  then  mammals.  Their  cliief  use  is  to 
etiect  a  cliange  in  the  materials  absorbed, 
and  render  them  more  fitted  for  introdueliun 
into  the  bluud.  Lymphatics  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  animal  tissue,  except  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  eye,  bones,  car- 
tilages and  tendons,  tlie  membranes  of  the 
ovum,  tlie  umbilical  eord,  and  the  jdacenta. 
Lymphatic  vessels  like  arteries  and  veins 
have  three  coats,  an  external,  middle,  and 
internal ;  they  are  also  supplied  with  valves. 
[TnoitACic-DUCT  (q.v.).] 

lymphatic-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Anxt.  :  The  lymphatic  vessels  convey  In 
solution  to  the  blood  matters  derivetl  from 
the  wcnr  aiul  tear  of  the  vessels  or  from  out- 
side.   {Todd  £  Bmoman:  Phys.  Anat.,  ii.  290.) 

l^^'-phd-duot,  Ij^'-phce-diict.  s.  [Lat. 
li/mplta  =■  lymph,  and  ductus  =  a  leading,  a 
duct.] 

1,  Anat.:  A  vessel  in  animal  bodies  which 
conveys  the  lymph ;  a  lymphatic.  (Bla^hmore.) 

2.  Bot.  (PI.):  Sap-vessels. 

Ij^-phog'-ra-ph^,  .t.  [Lnt.  /i/mp/ia= lymph, 
and  7pai^aj  {giapho)  =  to  describe.]  A  treatise 
on  or  description  of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
their  origin  and  uses. 

Ij^mph'-oid.  a.  [Lat.  lympJia,  and  Or.  eT5of 
(eidot)  =  foitn.] 

Anal. :  Having  the  form  ornspeot  of  lymph. 
There  are  /i/nijjftotd- glands  and  lymphoid- 
tissue.    (Qnain.) 

*l^^ph'-y, a.  [Eiig.  lymyh;  -y.]  Containing 
or  resembling  lymph. 

•lym-y-tour.  s.    ILiMrmrR.] 

*  Ij^-fO'-an,  a.  [Lat.  lynctut,  from  ^i/ftx(geiiit. 
lyncis)  =  o.  lynx.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
lynx  ;  lynx-like,  acute. 

••  My  cy»"  are  fci  h/tit^an  u  to  iM  yon  invtudly  mif 
ODD (Idont. "—/';>.  //')//-'  AntvmrtotAs  VtmliiMiion. 


lynph,  v.t.  [Slid  to  he  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  VirgjniaTi  fanner,  who  t^mk  the  law  into 
his  own  hiuuis  by  tying  a  thief  to  a  tree,  and 
then  Hogj-ing  liim.]  To  inflict  punishment  or 
pain  upon,  without  the  forms  of  law,  as  by  a 
mub,  or  any  unauthorised  pei^ons. 

"  Oeortre  was  Ij/n'-hed,  m  hs  deserved." — Enurton: 
Bngliih  Trait:  cb.  Ix. 

lynch-law,  «.  The  act  or  practice  ot 
punisliingotfendersfor  a  crime  without  a  triaL 
Like  the  verb  "to  lync,"  this  expression 
originated  in  America^  but  is  now  naturalized 
in  Kiigland. 

•lyh'-cus,  5.    [Mod.  Lat  1    [Lvnx.] 

Z>->ol.:  A  [jenus  proposed  by  Gmy  (AnnnU 
of  I'hiL,  xxvi.),  to  include  the  lynxes,  which 
are  now  cinssed  as  species  (or  varieties  of  a 
species)  of  the  genus  Felis. 

*  lynde.  s.  [A.S.  Und  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  lind;  Dufc 
&  Ger.  liiuU.]    The  linden-tree  (q.v.X 

*l^nd'-en,  s.    [Linden.] 

•IjniO,  «.     [Like,  «.]     Flax. 

*lynn,  s.    [Linn.]    A  waterfall 

lynx,  *  llnce.  5.    [I-^t.  fmm  Or.  Avyf  (Lv.ngt).\ 

1.  Zool. :  A  common  name  for  the  diiferent 
varieties  of  Fdis  lytix,  or,  as  some  zool.-^ista 
tliink,  of  the  ditferent  species  of  the  genua 
Lynciis  (q.v.).  The  Greek  Kvyi  was  prob-ihly 
the  Caracal  (q.v.)  (cf.  Ovid,  Afet.,  xv.  4U). 
Lynxes  .shared  with  leopanlstheduty  of  thaw- 
ing the  chariot  of  Bacchus  (Pers.  i.  101  ;  Virg.. 
GeoTgic  i.  264);  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxviii.  32) 
calls  them  the  *'  most  sharp-sigliti'd  of  all 
quadrupeds,"  hence  the  epithet  lynx-eyed 
(q.v,).  The  lynxes  are  all  of  moderate  size, 
but  larger  than  the  true  cats  ;  limbs  long,  tail 
short  and  stumpy,  ears  tipped  with  a  pencil 
of  luiir,  the  cheeks  bearded,  and  pads  of  the 
feet  overgrown  with  hair  ;  colour,  light-brown 
or  gray,  more  or  less  spotted  with  a  daiker 
shade.  They  are  fierce  and  savage,  and  prey 
on  sheej)  and  poultry.  TJieir  skins  are  valu- 
able as  fur.  Felis  lynx  is  the  Common  Lynx, 
found  in  Scandinavia,  Hussia,  the  north  of 
Asia,  und  formerly  iu  tlie  forest  regions  of 
Central  Europe  ;  F.  cervaria  is  a  native  of 
Siberia;  F.  pardiua  of  Turkey,  Greece,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Spain ;  and  F.  u<ui>elliiia  of 
Tibet.  The  New  World  has  also  four  lynxes  : 
F.  cunculensis,  the  Canada  Lynx,  the  must 
northern  species  ;  F.  rit/a,  the  Bay  or  Red 
Lynx,  extending  nearlyover  the  United  St;itcs, 
but  giving  place  in  Texas  and  the  south  of 
California  to  F.  vuiculatu,  and  in  Oregon  and 
AVashington  Territory  to  F.  fiisctntm.  Prot 
Flower  is  of  opinion  that,  on  further  investi- 
gation, all  tlicse  will  bo  found  to  be  variutiet 
of  a  single  species. 

"  I  pfiM  the  war  that  siiotted  fynxM  tn&ke 
With  thtftr  tierce  nviiU  for  tlie  It-uialei  wtke.* 

Orj)itc't:  VirgU;  (ivorgic  H\.  4U. 

2.  Astron. :  A  constellation  of  Ilevelius,  be- 
tween the  head  of  Ui-sa  Major  and  the  star 
t.'ap(dla.  None  of  the  stars  are  larger  than  the 
fourth  magnitude. 

Ijrnx-eyed,  a.    Having  sharp,  acute  sight, 

ly-on,  s.    [LioN.l 

lyon-court, .«.  The  Scottish  court  of  th* 
Lyun  king-at-arius  (q.v.). 

^  Lyon  king-at  (or  0/)  arms: 

Her.:  An  ofiicial  in  Scotland,  deriving  ^li 
title  from  the  iiuii  rampant,  the  armorial  bear- 
injis  of  the  Scottish  kings.  He  has  autlioiity 
to  Inspect  the  arms  and  ensigns-armoriiil  of 
all  nnblcnicn  and  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom, 
to  distinguish  I  he  arms  of  the  yomigor  brunches 
of  f.imilies,  and  to  K>ve  proper  arms  to  those 
entitled  to  bear  them,  to  inulriculate  such 
arms,  and  to  fine  tho^e  who  bear  arms  which 
are  not  m,itriculatcd.  He  also  appoints  and 
sui'crintcnds  messengers-at  arms.  He  is  as- 
sisted alsoby  licialdsaud  pursuivants.  Culled 
also  Lord  Lyon. 

ly-^-nSt'-i-Q.,  s.     [Named  after  Lyonet,  the 

eutomologist.l 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  nf  tlie  family 
Lyonetida'.  The  larva-  of  Lyonetia  Clenkflla 
but  low  in  the  teavus  of  the  apple  and  chcrry- 

tiees. 

ly  ^-ndt'-I-des.  s.  jU.  [Mod.  Lat.  lyoMtia,  and 
Utt.  fcm.  pi.  ;idj.  Hufi'.  -ida:.] 

Rfit^tm. :  A  family  of  moths,  gntup  or  trflw 
TIneinit.  Ilc.id  genurnlly  smooth  ;  aut^'nnu', 
with  tho  hnsal  joint  «X|iandeil  intr  an  eye-cap; 


b$)L  b63^;  p6Ht,  j6^l;  oat,  9CII,  choms,  ^hln,  henph;  ^o,  ^om;  thin,  ^hls;  sin.  an:   expect,  Xonophon.  exist,     -ing. 
-«ian.    tian  =  8han.    -tlon,  -slon-shun;  -tion«  -jlon^zhuu.     -«iou8,  -tioos,  -sious  -  shus.     -hlo.  -die,  t*c.  ^  b^l.  dpL 
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lypemania— lythraeesB 


the  anterior  wings  narrow ;  posterior  wings 
lanceolate,  witli  long  cilia  ;  laivse  with  sixteen 
legs,  most  of  them  leaf  miners.  Genera,  live. 
British  species,  mostly  leaf  miners. 

ly-pe-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Fr.  lypenianie,  fmrnGr. 
AvTnj  (/i(/>e)  =  jiain  of  mind,  grief,  and  fiafia 
(mania)  =  madness.] 

Mental  Pathol :  The  melancholia  of  the  an- 
cients. The  term  was  introduced  liyEsquirolto 
signify  disorder  of  the  faculties  with  respect  to 
one  era  small  number  of  objects,  with  predom- 
inance of  a  sorrowful  and  depressing  passion. 
{Bucknill  £  Tuke :  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  33.) 

]y'-ra,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  lyre  (q.v.).] 

1.  Anat. :  A  triangular  portion  of  the  coTfms 
eallosiim,  marked  with  transverse  longitudinal 
and  oblique  lines. 

2.  Astron. :  Tlie  Lyre  or  Harp :  one  of  the 
twenty  ancient  Northern  constellations.  It  is 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  head  of  Draco, 
Itaviug  Hercules  on  the  west  and  south  and 
Cyguus  on  the  east.  Though  a  small  constella- 
tion, it  contains  the  large  star  Vega  (q.v.), 
with  uearly  twenty  others  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  and.  according  to  Bode,  166  in  all,  in- 
cluding telescopic  stars. 

3.  Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Brachiopoda,  genus 
Terabratella. 

ly'-rate,  ly'-rat-ed,  a.     [Lat.  lym  =  a  lyre.] 

1.  Old.  Latuj.  :  In  a  lyrate  manner,  so  as  to 
fcintly  resemble  a  lyre. 

2.  Bot.  :  Lyre-shaped  ;  a  kind  of  pinnatilo- 
bate  lea.f,  having  the  lobes  divided  into  an  un- 
certain depth  ;  panduriform,  but  with  several 
sinuses  on  each  side,  which  gradually  diminish 
in  size  to  the  base;  as  the  leaves  of  Geum 
vrbanum,  EapMnus  Raphanistrum.  {LindUy.) 

•Ijrre  Qrasi)  (i),   •lere,   •lire,   *luke, 

t.  [A.S.  hleoT  ;  Icel.  hlyr ;  O.  L.  Ger.  hlenr.] 
The  face,  the  countenance,  the  complexion. 

"  Hire  lulum  leor"  St.  Marherete,  8. 

lyre  (y  as  i")  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  ftom  lyra;  Gr.  Kvpa. 
(iuru)  =  a  lyre.] 

1.  Mus. :  One  of  the  most  ancient 
stringed  instruments. 
The  w(>»d  lyre  (Aupa)  does 
not  occur  in  Homer ;  he 
speaks  only  of  the  citharis 
(« i  0 a p  t  s)    and    phoruiinx 
(^opmvf).     The  distinction 
between  a  citharis  (or  gui- 
tar),  and  a  lyre,  is  that  the  neck 
of  the  former  runs  behind   the 
opper  part  uf  the  strings,  while 
the  strings  of  the  latter  are  free 
on  both  sides.    The  lyre  origin- 
ally had  but   three  strings,  to 
which  four  were  added   by  the 
Greeks   to  form  a  heptachord. 
The  number  was  afterwards  in 
creised  to  eleven  and  finally  to 
sixteen.  ltre. 

"  Tnught  his  warlike  hnnds  to  wind 
The  silver  Btriugs  of  bis  laelodious  It/re." 

Dryden :  Ovvt ;  Metamorplunei  i. 

2.  Astron:  [Lyra]. 
lyre-bat,  5. 

Zool.  :  Megaderma  Jyra,  a  bat  of  the  family 
Rhinolophidte  (Nycteridfe).  Habitat,  cnnti- 
nental  India  and  Ceylon  ;  length,  three-and-a- 
half  inches  ;  slaty-blue  in  colour,  paler  be- 
neath ;  ears  about  half  the  length  of  the  he;td 
and  body.  It  is  carnivorous,  and,  in  addition 
to  insects,  feeds  on  frogs,  fish,  and  even 
smaller  bats. 

Isrre-bird,  s. 

Orniih. :  Menura  sitperha  (or  novtr-kolUin- 
dice),  an  insectivorous  Australian  bird,  placed 
by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  Coracomorphie. 
(In  this  connection  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  18ti7.  pp.  68S.  689.)  Habitat, 
New  South  Wales,  the  southern  part  of  Queens- 
land, and  perhaps  some  parts  of  the  colony 
of  Victoria.  The  lyre-bird  is  ifbt  so  large  as 
a  hen-pheasant;  plumage,  sooty-brown,  re- 
lieved by  riifons  on  the  i-hin,  throat,  some  of 
the  wing-feathers,  and  the  tail-coverts.  The 
sixteen  rectrices  are  developed  in  tlie  male  in 
the  extraordinary  fashion  that  gives  the  bird 
its  English  name.  The  two  exterior  have  the 
outer  web  very  narrow,  and  the  inner  very 
broad,  and  tliey  curve  at  first  outwards,  then 
somewhat  inwards,  and  near  the  tip  outw.'irds 
again,  bending  round  so  as  to  present  a  lyre- 
like form.  The  middle  pair  of  featliers  have 
the  outer  web  broad,  and  the  inner  web  very 


narrow  ;  they  cross  near  their  base,  and  then 
diverge,  bending  round  forw;uds  near  tlie 
tip.    The  remaining  twelve  feathers  are  thinly 


ftxmished  with  barbs,  and  present  a  hair-like 
appearance.  The  lyre-bird  is  becoming  rare  ; 
and  though  specimens  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  none  has  long  suivived  in  captivity. 
(Prof.  Ne^oton.)    Called  also  Lyre -pheasant. 

lyre-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Dielytra  si)ectahilis. 
lyre-pheasant,  s.    [Lyre-bird.] 
lyre-shaped,  a.     [Lyrate,  2.] 
lyre-tail,  5. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Menura  (q.v,). 

lyr-en-9eph'-a-la  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.  [Or. 
Atipo  (lura)  =  a  lyre,  and  (fKeti>a\of  {engkepha- 
Zo)i)  =  the  brain,  so  named  because  the  brain 
of  reptiles  somewhat  resembles  the  loose  brain 
of  birds.] 

Zool:  A  name  given  by  Owen  to  Reptiles 
(q.v.). 

iSrr'-ic,  •  lir'-icke,  '  Ijh^'-iclc,  a.  &  s.    [Lat. 

lyricus;  from  Gr.  Avpttoc  (^Tt/.-.is)  =  ]>ertainiiig 
to  the  lyre  ;  Ai'pa(/i(ra)  =  a  lyre  ;  Fr.  lyri^ne ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  lirico.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  lyre 
or  harp  ;  intended  or  suited  for  the  lyre. 

"  Hi»  [..EschylualTerBificatloD  witbthe  Intermixture 
of  lyric  cuuipositiou  U  more  varioua  tbaji  tti&t  of 
ShaksiJeAPe."— Oftseri'er,  No.  70. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  composer  or  writer  of  lyric  poems. 

"  TUe  greAtest  conqueror  in  this  nation,  after  the 
manner  of  tlie  old  Gr(.-ciau  lyrickt,  did  not  only  com- 
pose tlie  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  net  them  to 
music  himself." — AdUistin. 

2.  A  lyric  poem  or  composition. 

"  Or  else  at  waltes  with  Joan  and  Hodfi:e  pelolce. 
Where  DUrfey's  lyics  swell  in  every  voice." 

Uay  :  Sheptu-rdt  WeeK  :    Wednesday. 

3.  A  verse  of  the  kind  commonly  used  in 
lyric  poetry. 

lyric-poetry,   s.      Originally  poems  in- 

t-ended  to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  harp  or  lyre  ;  now  poems  intended  for 
musical  recitation,  and  especially  poems  ex- 
pressing or  referring  to  the  poet's  individuid 
thoughts  and  emotions,  as  iislingnislied  from 
epic  or  dramatic  poetry,  which  is  concerned 
with  external  circumstanjes  and  events. 

lyric-Stage,  s.  A  term  applied  to  operatic 
representations. 

*  l^'-ic,  v.t.  [LvRic,  a.)  To  sing  in  a  lyrical 
manner. 

'■  Parson  Punch  .  .  ,  Ij/rics  over  his  port  in  an 
anthem  very  handwmely."— T.  Brown:   IVorks.  ii.  2ia. 

*  lyr'-ic-al,  a.  [Eug.  lyric;  -at]  The  same 
as  LYRic*(q.v.). 

"  Li/ricat  emotion  of  every  kind,  which  (to  merit 
the  name  of  hincd)  must  be  In  the  state  of  flux  and 
reflux,  or.  generally,  of  agitation,  also  requires  the 
Saxon  element  of  our  lam^uage.' — /«  <^ui7icey,  in 
TreTtch's  Eni/lUh,  Past  i  Present,  y,  21. 

*  IJrr'-i-chord,  s,     [Eng.  lyre,  and  chord.] 

Miisic :  An  old  name  for  a  vertical  harpsi- 
chord. 

*  l^'-i-^ifelll,  s.  [Eng.  lyric  ;  •i.fm.]  A  lyric 
poem  or  composition  ;  lyrical  form  of  lan- 
guage. 

lyr-le,  s.  [Icel.  hlyri.]  A  name  given  in  Scot- 
laikil  to  the  tisb  known  more  generally  as  the 
armed  bull-head. 

Ijbr'-i-fonn,  a.  [Fr.  lyriforme,  from  Lat.  lyra 
=  a  lyre,  and  forma  =  shape.]      Having   the 


shaj^e  of  a  lyre  ;  more  or  less  closely  resem- 
bling a  lyre  in  couformation.     [Lyre-biro.J 

■■  In  thu  m  tie  of  Mewra  eUberri.  the  tail  Is  not  (»aty 
luriform,  but  the  exterior  rectrices  are  shui  ter  tb&A 
tbe  Tea*,."— Pro/.  iVewton,  In  Encyc.  Brit,  iath  ed),  XT- 
117. 

•lyr'-ism  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Eng.  lyric);  -i*».l 
A  musical  performance. 

'The  lyrism  .  .  .  had  BTadunlly  assumed  a  ratber 
deafening  and  complex  coaructer."— U.  hliol:  Adam 
Bede.  cb.  Hii. 

*  lyr'-ist,  s.     [Lat.  lyristts,  from  Gr.  Avpto-r^s 

(luristes)^  from  \vpa(lura)=a  lyie  ;  Fr.  lyriaieJ) 
One  who  plays  on  the  lyie  or  harp. 

"From  her  wilds  lenie  M»t 
Tlie  sweetest  lyrist  of  ber  saddeit  wionit.* 

Sltelley  :  Adonais,  XZZ. 

ly-si-lo'-ma,  s.  [Gr,  Ayo-is  (bisis).  loosing, 
setting  free,"  and  Aoi^o  (loma)  =  a  hem,  fringe, 
or  border.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mimoseae,  akin  to  Acacia. 
An  unknown  species  from  China  furnished 
the  excellent  Sabicu  wood  of  wliich  the  stairs 
were  made  in  the  first  Great  Exiiibition,  that 
of  1S51.     (Treas.  of  Bot.). 

lys-i-ma'-chi-a,  s.  [Lat.  lysimachia;  Gr. 
Xyo-t/ioxof  (lusimachon)  =  lo"sestrife.] 

Bot. :  Loosestrife,  a  genus  ol  PrimulacesB, 
family  Piimulidte.  The  Ciilyx  is  five-].artite, 
llie  cnniUa  rotate,  the  sianieiis  glabrous  or 
glandular,  the  c-apsule  opening  at  tlie  summit, 
witli  tive  to  ten  teeth  or  valves.  Known 
species,  forty,  chiefly  from  the  tenipei-at« 
zone.  Four  {Lysiinuchki  vulgaris,  L.  vnuorinji^ 
L. Nttmniularia.nnd  L.  thyrsiflnra) tire  European. 
The  tirst  and  second  are  the  most  common  ; 
they  have  yellow  flowers.  Prof.  Watt  says 
tli.it  L.  ca7idida  is  e-^tcn  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Munipoor  as  a  pot-herb  with  tish. 

ly'-sis,  $.  [Gr.  Auo-i?  {lusis)  =:  a  loosing;  Avt* 
(Jud)  =  to  loose.] 

1.  Arch.  :  A  plinth  or  step  above  the  comic* 
of  the  podium  which  surrounds  the  stylobate. 

2.  Med. :  The  gradual  cooling  down  and  de- 
fervescence in  fever  slowly  and  regularly  for 
several  daj  s  without  any  marked  increase  of 
excreta. 

*  lys-sa,  s.  [Gr.J  Madness  of  a  dog  ;  hydro- 
phobia' 

If  s-sa-ki'-nse,  lys-sa-ld'-na,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
Auo-is  {I  lis  is)  =  a.  loosing,  bettnig  free;  aicif 
{ake)  —  a  point,  an  edge,  and  L.at.  feni.  pL  adj. 
sufl',  -inai,  or  neut.  -via.] 

Zool. :  Asubfamily  of  hexactinellid  sponges, 
having  the  spicules  loosely  arrauged  into  a 
fibrous  skeleton. 

lys'-sa-kine,  a.  &  s.    [Lyssakina.j 

A.  --Is  adj. :  A  term  apj-lied  to  sponges 
having  the  spicules  loosely  arranged. 

B.  As  sribst. :  A  sponge  having  this  struc- 
ture. 

"  It  la  a  Lyssakina  with  spicules  bo  arranged 
crusf^ing  one  aiiotlier,  as  to  wotve  together  a  thio- 
walleii  Viise  of  delicate  lattice- worn,  with  squars 
jueBhes.'—CatseU  s  A'at.  Bist.,  vi.  aM. 

lyssalcine  -  hexactlnellids.  lyesa- 
kine -sponges,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Sponges  of  the  Hexactinellid  type. 

*  l^t,  s.    [List,  s.] 

ISrs-iir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  Avo-is  (?«n^)  =  a  loosing, 
setting  free,  and  ovpoi-  {ouron)  =  urine, ) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  gasteromycetous  fungals 
sub-order  Phalloidei  (q.v.).  Lysiirus  vrnk^isin 
is  prescribed  by  the  Chinese  in  gangrenous 
ulcers.     It  is  aUo  eaten,  but  is  often  poisonous. 

*  ly-ter'-i-an,  a.  [Gr.  Avnipios  (luterios)^ 
loosing,  delivering;  Au-njp  (i"(ej)  =  a  looser; 
Alio*  {luo)  =  to  loose,  to  tJ-ee.J 

Med. :  Terminating  a  disease  ;  indicating 
the  end  of  a  diseajse. 

*  lythe,  a.    [Lithe,  a.] 

*  lythe.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish  ;  the 
coal-hsh  or  whiting  pollack  in  its  fourth  year. 

'■There  is  no  need  for  i;ood  fishing  when  you  catcb 
lythe.'— Black  :  Princess  o/ Thule,  cli.  iL 

•lyth'-er,  5.    [Luther.] 

ly-thra'-9e-ae,  s.  pi  [Lat.  lythrium);  fem. 
pi,  adj.  Buff.  -«ce(c.] 

Bot.  :  Loosestrifes  or  Lythrads,  an  order  of 
perigynous  exogens,  alliance  Saxifragales. 
It  (Mjusists  of  herbs,   or  i-ai^ly  sluul's,   fre- 


&te,  fS.t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    sb.  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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quently  with  fourcomered  branches,  geire- 
rally opposit<-,  putire,  and  sulitary,  or  cluslen-a 
regular  or  im-aular,  axillary  i.r  teruijual 
spikes  or  raceuKs ;  calyx  tubular,  ribbeil 
petals  inaert«d  between  the  out«r  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  very  deciduous  or  wanting.  Stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  two  or  three 
times  as  many,  inserted  into  the  calyx  beh.w 
them  ;  ovary,  superior,  generally  two-  to  six- 
celled,  rarely  one-eelleti ;  seeds,  nLimenms, 
small;  capsule,  membranous  and  dehiscent! 
Known  genera,  thirty";  specJes,  250,  chiefly 
Irom  the  tropics,  though  some  are  found  in 
more  northern  localities. 

Ijfth' -re-SB,  J.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  lytlmm,  and 
f'-ni.  pi.  adj.  BUff.  -eir.] 

I'nt. :  A  tribe  of  Lythracece  (q.v.),  having 
the  ser'd.H  wingless. 

ly  thrd-dej,  j.  (Namedby  Karsten  ft-om  Or. 
Au9p«.6>jt  {lyihrSdis)  =  soiled  by  blood.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Nephelite  (q.v.),  having 
•  peculiar  greasy  lustre,  hence  Ger.  fillsUin 
=  fatstone.  Colours  yellow,  flesh-red,  or  as 
the  original  was  described,  red  spotted  like 
streaming  blood.  Found  in  the  Zircon-syenile 
of  Frederiksvarn  and  other  places  in  Norway. 

ly -thrum,  s.  (Gr.  \vtpov  (luthron)  =  flltli, 
delilement,  especially  of  blood,  referring  to 
the  purple  colour  of  some  of  the  genus.) 

Bnl. :  Loosestrife,  the  tvi.ical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Lythrea.  Calyx,  inferior,  tubular,  with 
ei^lit  to  twelve  small  teeth ;  petals,  four  to 
six  ;  stamens,  the  same  number  or  twice  as 
many  ;  capsule,  two-celled.  Twelve  species 
are  known.  They  arn  gfner.ally  tropical  in 
habitat,  though  a  few  species  are  found  further 
north. 

y^'-ta.  »•  (Lat.  lytta  =  r.  worm  under  a  dog's 
tongue,  said  to  produce  madness.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  tribe  Hetero- 
mera  sub-tribe  Trachelia.  I.ytta  vesimloria  is 
the  Blistcr-fly.  Itexistsin  the  .south  of  Europe 
feeding  chiefly  on  the  nsli.  L.  asximensis  L 
qiija,  and  L.  violaca  are  used  in  India  as  blis- 
tering agents.    (Pm/.  Wiut.) 


M. 

U,  the  thirteenth  letter  and  the  tenth  con- 
sonant  of  the  Knstfish  alphabet,  is  classed 
amongst  the  liquids.  It  h^.s  a  labial  and  a 
na-snl  articulati<,n,  the  lips  I.eiug  compressed 
■D<l  the  uvula  lowered,  so  as  to  form  a  liuiii- 
ming  noise  through  the  nose.  M  has  but  one 
sound  in  English,  as  in  nuiv,  much,  time  It  is 
always  sounded  in  native  Knglish  words,  but 
Is  silent  111  .some  few  words,  as  mnemonic  de- 
rived from  other  languages.  M  has  been  lost 
from  some  of  the  oldest  English  words,  as 
>e  =  A.S.  /I/,  Goth.yilry;  s«/t  =  A.S.  L/(e, 
Uer.  saii/t=sam/l.  It  has  been  weakened  to 
n,  as  in  ant  =  A.S.  a-nute  =  emiiict ;  count  = 
O.  fr.  cumte,  Lat.  comts ;  noun  =  Fr.  nom 
IM.  nomen:  ransom  =  O.  Fr.  raam-on,  L;,t' 
Tcdemptio,  M.  Eng.  ramKn.  In  some  Ciis.-s 
m  represents  an  original  n  as  in  hemp  =  A  S 
hinep,  ha:tup  ;  tempt  =  0.  Fr.  (jiiftr,  Lat' 
ttnto  ;  comfort  =  O.  Fr.  con/or(,  Lat.  conforlo  ; 
ttltum  =  It.  velin;  megrim  =  Fr.  migraine. 

1.  As  a  initial  M  is  used:  For  master  (Lat 
magister),  as  iM.A.  (magisUr  arliiim)  =  Master 
of  Arts  ;  for  medicine,  as  M.D.  =  Doctor  of 
Medicine  ;  for  mundi  (Lat.  =  of  the  world)  as 
In  A.M.  (anno  mundi)  =  (n  the  ve.ir  of  the 
world  ;  for  member,  as  M.P.  ='jfember  of 
Parliament. 
U.  Asa  symbol  M  U  used : 

(HKor.ToMoS"' '•"""•"'"•»"-•"''" " 

•  MTo  hnvean  M  «„<fer  (or  hy)  the  girdle :  To 
naie  th"  courtesy  to  address  persons  as  Mr 
Hiss,  Mrs.,  or  Madame.  '' 

■»«,  conj.     Iltal.l 

Music:  But ;  as.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  = 
fast,  but  not  too  fast. 

ma,  ».     (Mamma.)     A  child's  shortened  form 
of  niamiim. 

m&'am,  s.     [A  coiitr.  of  ?7Wrfam  (q.v.).] 
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mar-Hah  a,  s.  [Native  name.)  An  East  Imllnn 
com,  value  rather  more  than  the  tenth  part 
or  a  rupee. 


mar-ca'-ciis,  s.  (Latinised  from  Fr.  macaque.] 
)  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Catarhine  Monkevs, 
and  the  sci:tionof  it  havingthe  tail  long  gene- 
rally both  with  cheek  pouches  and  natal  cal- 
losities. Macticus  Jnuus  is  the  Baibary  Aijc 
the  s].ecies  a  colony  of  whicli  is  on  the  Ri'ek 
of  Giliraltiir.  This  is  the  only  recent  monkey 
found  in  Euroiie.  Jl/oorcus  i'lVraiis  is  the 
nanderoo  of  India.  Called  also  Inuus  (q.v.) 
Several  other  species  are  known,  which  are 
described  under  their  popular  names. 

2.  I'alKeont.  :  Found  in  the  Upper  Miocene 
(?)of  the  .Siwalik  Hills,  and  the  Pliocene  of 
Itjily  and  the  Woutli  of  England. 

mao-ad-am-i-za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  macadam. 
i^e):  -lUion.]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
niacadamizing  a  road.  The  atone  is  broken 
into  angular  pieces  of  a  uniform  size,  and,  after 
being  lai.l,  is  consolidated  anri  levelled  by 
means  of  heavy  rollers.  A  mode  of  paving 
roads  introduced  by  Macadam,  the  iiietal  or 
suifaeo  stone  consisting  of  pieces  of  granite 
wlimstone,  limestone,  or  hard  freestone,  iic- 
cording  to  the  kind  of  rock  which  is  acces- 
sible. 

f»l  ."■'l'"'*"'  '!;' ""'"rmnmt  nor  the  InhntilAiit.  „n 
tatlon.  —A.  rrolhpe-  Amtrntia.  I.  4U:I. 

m&c  &d'-am-izo,  v.t.  [Named  after  Mtic- 
a//<im,  the  introducer  of  the  system.)  To 
iwve,  cover,  or  reiiiiir  a  road  by  the  process  of 
macadainization  (q.v.). 

m&c-&d'-am  road,  s.  [After  Maaidnm,  the 
Invenlor.  and  rem/.]  A  road  forined  by  mac- 
adaiui/jition. 

ma-ca'-o,  «.     (.Macaw.) 

macaque  (que  as  U),  «.  (Pr.,  ri,,Mi  the 
native  name.) 


miib,  s.    [Wei.  =  a  child.) 

1.  A  mythical  personage,  sometimes  Je- 
scribed  as  the  queen  of  the  fairies. 

2.  A  slattern.  (iVou.) 

mab,  v.i.    [Mab,  s.)    To  be  slovenly  ;  to  dress 

m  a  slovenly  manner.  (Prou.) 

"?,'''?'  5'     r><'stive  name  of  the  tree  on  the 
Island  of  fongatalpoo.     (Forster.)] 

/.'■>«.  :  A  genus  of  Ebenacea;,  closelv  akin  to 
Dlospyros.  It  is  believed  to  furnish  the  ebony 
of  Ceylon.  The  berries  of  Maha  buxi/ulia  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  India.  The  wood  is 
dark  coloured,  very  hard  and  durable. 

'm^b'-ble,  >  ma-ble,  v.t.     [Moble.]     To 
wrap  up. 

"  Tlieir  heads  ami  faces  so  mablfd  Ui  fiue  llnDen."— 
SanUiii  ;  TraveU.  bk.  t.  p.  6». 

mS,b'-bSr,  s.     (Native  name.]   A  sjiirit  distilled 
from  potatoes  in  Barbadoes. 

ma^bo-l^  s.     [Native  name(?).]  '(See  com- 
pound.) 

mabola  fi-uit,  s. 

Bat.  :  Diospyrosmabola  ordiscolor,  a  tree  wild 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

MSc,  prcf.  [GaeL  =  son.)  A  prefix  used  ex- 
tensively in  .Scotch  names ;  as,  WocGregor, 
AfocDonald,  ic.  It  corresponds  with  soil  in 
surnames  of  Teutonic  origin,  Filz  in  those  of 
Rcnnance  origin,  Ap  or  Ab  in  Welsh  sumames 
and  0  in  Irish.  * 

ma-ca'-o6(l),  ma-cau'-co, ».  [The  native 
name.) 

Zool. :  BulTon's  name  for  Lemur  catta,  the 
Ring-tailed  or  Cat-like  Lemur.  Colour,  chin- 
chilla-gray, with  a  banded  tail  of  black  ami 
gray  rings,  under  parts  white.  The  hind 
limbs  exceed  the  fore  limbs  in  height,  and 
this  gives  the  body  an  arched  appearance. 
They  are  readily  domesticated,  and  may  bo 
often  seen  in  captivity.  They  range  along  the 
south  and  west  coasts  of  Madagascar. 

ma-ca-co  (2),  «.  |;Mativename(»).l  (Seethe 
coiniiounds.) 

maoaco-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tvcoai  yauiaeitsM. 

macaco-worm,  s. 

Entom.  :  Cutcrchra  noxinlis. 

„.'!,■*  S"?-,",?  '<"'"<'  «'  Cayenne  is  dlstlaenl.hod  by  the 
fk? Vi"  i'°  ""■'""-""'■'n  .■  It  .  .  .  u.ually  attacks 
the  .kin  uf  oxen  and  Jog,  h,  South  Ametl'ci.  it  is 
actUlciilally  found  sometimes  on  man  "— P  J  lan 
BmtMen  ■  A  nimul  Partuttet.  p.  175. 


Zoology  : 

1.  Sing. :  Macacus  cynomntgus,  the  Common 
Macaque,  wliich  may  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  long-tailed  section  of  this 
genus.  Habitat,  the  islands  of  the  Mala.vaa 
Archipelago.  In  the  adult  Macaque,  the  body 
is  large  in  nroiiortion  to  the  limbs,  an.l  tha 
shoulders  abnorinally  developed  ;  the  limbs 
arc  short,  aa  is  the  fur.  Olive-brown,  spotted 
with  black,  ou  the  head  and  body,  gray  on  the 
limb;  tail  blackish.  It  is  quiet  and  good- 
tempered  when  young,  but  becomes  savage 
and  brutal  as  it  grows  older.  Albinoes  of  th.s 
species  sometimes  occur. 

2.  Pt. :  The  genus  .Macacus  (q.v  ). 
mac-a-r&n'-ga,  s.     [Native  name.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacea-,  tribe 
Acalypheie.  Macarumja  dentata  and  M.  ou>n~ 
mifiua,  trees  found  in  Sikkini,  are  used  for 
fencing  or  temjiorary  huts.  M.  indica  and  M 
tomentosa  yield  gum  resins  ;  that  of  the  latter 
tree  is  used,  according  to  Gamble,  medicinally, 
and  for  taking  impressions.  (.Calcutta  Erhib. 
Jieport.) 

ma-car'-i-a,   s.     [Gr.  nanifia  (mafcirio)  = 

happiness,  bliss.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Maeanda;  (q.v.).  Mac<,ria  liturata  is  the 
fawny-barred  Angle  found  in  fir  woods. 

Ma-car'-i-anj,  s.  pi.  (For  etym.  see  def.) 
Lhurcli  Hist.  :  The  Monotllelites  of  Antioeh 
so  called  fiom  Macarius,  who  was  patriJtth 
at  the  time  of  the  second  Council  of  Cou- 
stautiiiople  (A.D.  620),  at  which  he  defended 
his  opinions,  but  was  condemned.     (Monotu- 

ELITES.) 

ma-car-i-dto,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  macariia): 
Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -idw.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Geome- 
tnua.  Antenna;  in  the  males  pubescent, 
rarely  jiectinated,  fore  wings  running  into  a 
prolonged  tip,  hinder  ones  angular,  somewhat 
dentate.     Larva:  with  ten  or  twelve  legs. 

".mao'-a-r£ze,  v.t.  [Gr.  ^auopi'fu  (.macari:l\ 
-  to  make  liapiiy,  to  bless  ;  |aii«ipo!  (nuKkarmS 
=  hajipy,  blessed.]  To  bless,  to  pronounce 
or  consider  hajipy,  to  congratulate. 

"Tlie  word  micartM   has  been  adopted  by  Osford 
ho  are  f.imlllar  wllh  Arlstutle,  to  supply  .  «„r3 


wanting  In  our  ianguapc.  .  .  .   „ „^-  ,„. ,.„  ,„, 

»;liat  they  are.  c.n, uieujed  for  » liat  t hey  do.  and  oioca 


— .1  —  ""I'l'ij  a   nuns 

Men  are  adniiicd  for 


ru«J  tor  »hat  tbey  have.  -  WliaMy :  Bacm ;  i:u<ty. 


mac-ar-o-nl,  mdc-car-o -ni. s.  &a.    [O. 

Ual.  muccaroiil  =  a  klnd'of  paste  meate  boiled 
in  broth  and  diest  with  butter,  cheese  and 
sjuce  (Florio)  ■  Itnl.  macchmni  ,•  cf.  Gr.  /.louta- 
pia  (makaria)  =  a  mess  of  broth  and  iiearl- 
barley,  a  kind  of  porridge.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  An  article  of  food  composed  of  the 
dough  of  fine  wheutcn  flour,  made  into  long 
sk>nder  tubes  vary.ng  in  diameter  from  on" 
eighth  of  an  inidi  to  an  inch.  It  is  a  favour- 
ite food  in  Itiily. 

"  He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  lauces.  to  eat  an- 
chovies, miuxanmi,   tc.  -  Ben  Jonion :  t>nIAi.i  >  «•- 

"  IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  medley,  an  extravagance,  an  idle  fancy 

2.  A  droll,  a  fool. 

3.  A  fop,  a  dandy,  an  exquisite.  Tliev  led 
the  fashion  from  ivro  to  177S.  They  'were 
distinguished  by  the  immense  knot 
of  artillcial  hair  worn  l>y  them  i 
very  small  cocked  hat,  jacket,  waist, 
coat,  and  small-clothes  very  light 
to  the  body,  and  a  walking'-sf  li 
ornamented  with  long  tassels, 

"This  fellow  would  turn  lake 
and  »«<ir(tr(>ri(,  If  he  was  t«)  stay 
here  a  week  louger."— (ViirHc*;  ' 
Son  r..n.  1.  I. 

4.  (7'(.);  AbodyofsoldioniL 
from  Maryland  during  the  War 
of  Independence,  so  called  on 
account  of  their  showy  unifonn. 

■  B.    As  adj.  :    Foppish,    fil. 
shlonal  Ic,  d.iiidv,  allectcd. 
"Ye   lta*eird    trllw.    yo   mn 


Uf    Kreni-li   friseun  and  niwgan 

Ju,lly  vain  .  . 
l^nd  iiie  yonr  liMi)ds.~ 

o'ofi/iinifA.   A'j'ltix/He.  f)«4,.n  6y 
J/r».  liulKltft. 


MACARONf. 


mile  a  ro  -nl  ^ui,  •  m&c-ca-ro  -ni-on, 

a.  ti  t.     ( Eng.  iiieieurimi  ;  -ua.) 
^^^  •*•  Asadj. :  Tlio  same  as  Macaroni  (q.v.X, 
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macaronic— mace 


B.  As  suhst.  :  Macaronic  verse. 

"The  macarnnutn  is  &  kind  of  burleaqwe  poetry, 
eouaiatmg  of  a  Jumble  of  words  uf  differeut  lani.'uJtg'^a- 
with  words  of  thu  vulgar  tuuBue  latinized,  and  lutiu 
wordi  luoderuized." — CantbriUffa  :  Scrtbleriad,  bit.  ii- 
(Note  16.) 

niac-a-ron'-ic,  mac-ca-ron'-ic,  mac- 
a-r6n'-XCk»  a.  &  *■.  [Fr.  macaronique^  from 
maciuoid  (.q.v.)-] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Of  or  i)ertaiiiing  to  the  dish  or 
fooil  macaroni. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  macaroni ;  empty, 
trilling,  vain,  affected. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  jumble  or  mixture  of  ill- 
formed  words,  or  of  every-day  words  to  which 
Latin  terminations  have  been  added,  or  of 
Latin  or  other  foreign  words  Anglicized :  as, 
vuiaironic  verse. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  confused  heap,  medley,  or  jumble  of 
several  tilings. 

2.  Macaronic  verse. 

T[  Macaronic  verse  or  poetry :  A  term  first 
employed  by  Theophilo  Folengo  (otherwise 
Merliuiis  Coccaius),  in  1509,  to  designate  a 
kind  of  humorous  or  ludicrous  verses,  in  which 
words  of  other  languages,  with  Latin  termina- 
tions or  inflections  are  mixed  up  with  Latin 
words.  Verses  in  which  foreign  words  are 
ludicrously  distorted  and  jumbled  together. 

mac-a-roon',  *mak-a-ron,  s.    [Fr.,  from 

ltai.'iiw.caroiii  =  macaroni  (q.v.).3, 

1.  A  kind  of  small  sweetcake  or  sweet  bis- 
cuit made  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

■■  MarcbiLTiie  aud  dry  sucket,  macaroont  and  diet 
ttKiid."—Atbuina£ar,  iL  3. 

'  2.  A  low,  coarse  fellow,  a  finical  fellow, 
a  macaroon. 

"  I  Bigh,  and  awervt. 
To  hear  thlB  ma^<iron  txlke,  in  vaine." 

Donne  :  Satires,  BaL  4. 

Ma-cart'-ney,  s.    [For  etym.  see  compound.] 

Macartney-cock,  5. 

Ornith. :  Euplocomus  igniliis,  a  gallinaceous 
bird,  first  described  in  the  account  of  Lord 
Maeartney's  embassy  to  China.  Length  of 
adult  male,  about  two  feet.  It  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  I  mpey  an -pheasant  in  its 
rich  metallic  colouring,  but  the  middle  of  the 
back  is  brilliant  orange  ;  the  tail  bluish-green, 
orange,  and  white.  Habitat,  Sumatra  and  the 
adjacent  islands. 

Ma-cas'-sar,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a 
district  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

Macassar-oU,  s.  An  oil  used  for  pro- 
moting and  strengtlieuing  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  so  named  from  having  been  originally 
brought  from  Macassar.  The  name  is  now 
commonly  given  to  a  prepared  mixture  of 
castor  and  oliv3-oil. 

"  In  e.^rthly  virtue  nothing  could  8uri)as3  her, 
Suve  tliiiie  iu  com  parable  oil,  A/acnssar." 

Byron :  Jion  Jitan,  1. 17. 

ma-cau'-co*  s.     [Macaco.] 

ma-caw', 'ina-ca'~6,*inae-ca*w',s.  [The 
native  name  in'  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Ornith.  :  The  popular  name  for  any  member 
of  the  South  Americiin  family  Araidae,  and 
more  strictly  of  the  genus  Ara  (Brisson),  or 
Macrocercus  {Vieiilot).  The  macaws  are  re- 
markable for  their  sizo  and  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage.  They  are  less  docile  than  the  true 
parrots,  can  rarely  be  taught  to  articulate 
more  than  a  few  words,  and  their  cry  is  liarsh 
and  disagreeable.  The  Scarlet  Macaw,  Ara 
macao,  is  a  very  handsome  bird  ;  the  principal 
colour  is  bright-red,  with  blue  rump,  vent. 
tail-coverts,  and  quills,  and  greenish-blue  and 
yellow  wing-coverts,  tail,  two-thirds  of  whole 
length  blue  and  crimson.  The  Red  and  Blue 
Macaw,  A.  araainga,  resembles  the  first 
species,  but  the  middle  of  the  wing-coverts  is 
bright  yellow.  The  Green  Macaw,  A.  milt- 
taris,  has  lively  greeu  plumage,  lower  back, 
upjjer  tail,  and  wing-coverts  blue,  the  under 
surface  oiange-yellow.  The  Blue  and  Yellow 
Macaw,  .4.  ararauna,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  genus.  Waterton  (WaTuhrings  in  South 
America  (ed.  1S79),  p.  196)  says  of  It:  "The 
flaming  scarlet  of  his  body,  the  lovely  variety 
of  red.  yellow,  blue,  and  green  in  his  wings, 
the  extraordinary  length  of  his  scarlet  tail,  all 
seem  to  join  and  demand  for  him  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  parrots." 


macaw-bark,  s. 

But.  :  Solanum.  maminfiSWnK,. 

macaw-fat,  s. 

Bat. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  the  On  Palm, 
El^Mis  guineeiisis. 

macaw-tree,  s. 

EoL.  :  (1)  Acrocomia.  fusifortnis,  and  (2)  A. 
lasiospiitha  ;  the  latter  is  called  the  Great 
Macaw- tree. 

Mac-ca-be'-an,  o.  [Eng.  Maccaheie) : -an.] 
Pertaining  or'relating  to  the  Maccabees. 

Mac'-oa-beeS,  5.  pL  [Lat.  MaccabcEus;  Gr. 
Ma«a^oto«  (Makkabaios) ;  from  Heb.  nnpo 
(maqqabkoth),  or  O^jJp  {viaqqebheth)  =  a  ham- 
mer ;  from  the  last  three  letters  of  the  names 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  on  the  banner  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  or  from  tlie  first  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  words  rnTT  Cj.-^a  HDtJD  ^O  (Mi 
kamokmh  hadim  Jehovah)  ("  Who  is  like  unto 
Thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods?")  in  Exod. 
XV.  11.] 

Jewish  Hist.  :  A  name  applied  to  a  patriotic 
family  whose  achievements  were  mo.st  notable. 
Autiochus  Epiphanes,  a  Syrian  king,  having 
been  expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  re- 
lieved his  vexation  by  attempting  to  put  down 
the  Jewish  worship.  Palestine  then  being 
under  his  sway,  the  aged  Mathathias,  priest 
of  Modin,  was  urged  to  set  his  people  the 
example  of  sacrificing  to  the  Greek  gods.  In 
place  of  doing  so,  he  killed  the  king's  mes- 
senger, and  escaped  to  the  mountains,  his 
sons  being  companions  of  his  flight.  Their 
names  were  John  called  Caddis.  Simon  called 
Thassi,  Judas  called  Maccabteus,  in  connec- 
tion with  whom  the  name  Maccabees  origin- 
ated, Eieazar  called  Avaraii,  and  Jouatliau 
called  Applius.  The  revolt  began  B.C.  16S,  and 
in  105  Judas  took  Jerusalem,  and  purified  the 
Temple  in  commemoration  of  which  the  winter 
festival  called  the  Feast  of  Dedication  was 
annually  kept,  and  is  alluded  to  iu  Jolm 
X.  22.  After  achieving  success,  a  Maccabean, 
called  also  an  AsmoDa:an,  dynasty  reigned  fur 
about  a  century,  Herod  the  Great,  slaughterer 
of  the  iufants  of  Bethlehem,  putting  to  death 
Hyrciiuus,  the  last  scion  of  the  house,  though 
he  was  inofl'ensive,  pious,  and  the  high  priest. 
1  The  Books  of  Maccabees :  Four  books  of  our 
present  Apocrypha,  with  a  fifth  not  iu  that 
collection. 

1  Maccabees :  A  work  giving  an  account  of 
tlie  Maccabean  struggle,  witli  a  simplicity 
and  candour  which  render  its  statements 
eminently  credible.  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  originally  in  Hebrew  by  a  Palestinian 
Jew,  probably  a  Sadducee.  It  never  formed 
jmrt  of  the  Jewish  canon  or  the  Christian 
canons  of  Melito,  Origen,  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  Cyril,  St.  Hilary,  Athanasius, 
Jerome,  &c  It  was  first  received  into  the 
cauon  by  the  Council  of  Hippo  (a.d.  3yj)  and 
that  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397).  the  modern  Council 
of  Trent  confirming  their  decision.  The  Roman 
Church  considers  it  an  inspired  production  ; 
the  Protestant,  uninspired  but  of  high  his- 
torical value. 

2  Maccabees:  A  much  less  valuable  pro- 
duction than  1  Maccabees.  It  was  compiled 
by  a  person  whose  name  is  not  given,  from  a 
more  extended  narrative  written  by  Jason  of 
Cyrene.  Jason's  book  seems  to  have  lieen 
published  about  B.C.  160  Tlie  object  of  the 
compiler  is  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  keep  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  especially  to  venerate  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  writer  gives  an 
incident  which  he  alleges  to  have  occurred 
during  the  attempts  made  by  Heliodorus  to 
plunder  the  temple.  He  concludes  with  the 
victory  of  Judas  Maceabjeus  over  Nicauor, 
B.C.  161.  He  has  not  a  critical  mind,  and 
some  of  his  narratives  have  a  mytliic  air. 

3  Maccabees :  A  book  narrating  events 
earlier  than  the  Maccabean  times.  It  com- 
mences with  Ptolemy  IV  (Philopator),  B.C.  217, 
wishing  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  high 
priest  having  iu  vain  remonstrated,  prayed 
against  him,  causing  him  to  be  struck  with 
paralysis.  Enraged  in  consequence,  the 
monarch,  on  reaciiing  Egypt,  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  Most  of 
them  having  refused  at  his  bidding  to  be 
initiated  into  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  were 
confined  to  the  Hippodrome,  to  be  trampled 
to  death  by  500  drunken  elephants.  Through 
divine  interposition,  the  elephants  turned  on 
the  soldiers  instead  of  attacking  the  Jews. 


The  king,  relenting  at  the  spertaele,  set  tho 
Jews  free.  A  festival  was  iustitnted  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance.  The  author  seems 
to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  wrot« 
in  Greek. 

4  Maccabtes:  A  work  written  to  enconrage 
the  Jews,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
temptuous lieathen  population,  to  remain 
true  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Its  reasonableness 
is  insisted  on,  and  its  power  to  control  the 
passions  and  inspire  fortitude.  As  an  illus- 
tration, the  autlior  gives  the  history  of  the 
Maccabean  martyrdoms.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  a.d.  39  or  40. 

5  Maccahees  :  This  work  embraced  the 
histf  .1  y  of  178 years,  fiom  Heliodorus's  attempt 
to  plunder  the  treasury  at  Jerusalem,  &c.  184, 
to  B.C.  6.  when  Herod  was  on  the  throne. 
There  are  many  Viirallelisms  with  Josephus. 
It  is  a  valuable  historical  production.  It  wa.i 
a  compilation  made  by  a  Jew  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  from  ancient  Hebrew 
records.    {Gitisburg,  iu  Cycl.  Bib.  Liter.) 

•  mao-c;aw',  s.    [Macaw.] 

•  mac'-c6,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  gambling 
game. 

"  HJBuncle  waa  etUl  at  the  macco  table."— 7".  Hook  : 
Man  of  many  Friciuit. 

mac'-cou-ba,  mdc'-co-bop",  mac-cu- 
bau.  ma-COU-ba,  s.  [From  Maccoul-a,  in 
Martinique,  where  the  tobacco,  from  which  it  is 
manufactured,  is  cultivated.]  A  kind  of  snuff 
scented  with  attar  of  roses. 

mace  (1),  s.     [O.  Fr.  mace,  viache  (Fr.  masseX 
from  ha.i.  *  matea  =  &  beetle,  formed  in  the 
dimin.    mateola  =  a    lieetle     a    mallet ;    Ital. 
nazza ;  Sp.  &  Port,  viaza.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  An  ornamented  staff  of  silver  or  other 
metal,  originating  in  the  military  mace,  borne 
before  judges,  magistrates,  and  others  in 
authority.  It  was  originally  decorated  at  ita 
summit  with  canopy-work,  and  is  now  gene- 
rally surmounted  by  a  crown. 

'■  It  waa  necessary  to  put  the  Spealcer  in  the  chftU 
and  the  mace  on  the  table  tor  the  puruoae  o(  reatorlng 
order."— J/ucdM/ay--  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xfx. 

3.  A  macebearer  (q.v.). 

4.  A  policeman's  club.    (V.  S.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Leather :  A  currier's  mallet  with  a 
knobbed  face,  made  by  the  insertion  of  pins 
with  egg-shaped  heads.  It  is  used  in  leather- 
dressing  to  soften  and  .*;upple  the  tanned  hides, 
and  enable  them  to  absorb  the  oil,  &c.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  fulling-hammer. 

2.  Old  Armour  :  A  military  implement  need 
for  dealing  hea\T  blows,  and  constructed  so 
as  to  fracture  armour.  It  was  frequently  car- 
ried by  horse-soldiers  at  the  saddle-liow, 
where  it  was  suspended  by  a  thong  which 
passed  through  the  upper  part,  of  the  handle  ; 
this  thong  was  wound  round  the  wrist  to  pre- 
vent its  loss  by  the  force  of  a  blow.  It  had 
many  forms  ;  a  simple  iron  club,  a  spiked 
club,  a  pointed  hammer.  In  tlie  times  of  the 
Flantagenets  the  mace  was  used  iu  battles  and 
tournaments,  and  was  superseded  by  the 
pistol  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  mace 
is  still  retained  among  the  Turkish  irregular 
cava  I  r}'. 

"Tho  heo  were  thcrg  out  yraengd  with  swerdea  4  wltb 
fnitce.'  Robert  o/  Olouce^tcr,  p.  48. 

3.  Billiards:  A  heavy  rod  or  cue,  used  io 
pushing  a  ball  along  the  table. 

mace-bearer,  5.  An  officer  who  carries 
the  iiiace  before  a  judge  or  other  person  in 
authority. 

■•  John,  Bishoi)  of  Lincobi.  with  purae-be.irer.  ma<^ 
6c«r.T.  six  boy-AUgels  playing  on  luasical  in'tnimeiita, 
and  six  Latin  verses.  —lt'tt//>o/fl.'  Cataloifue  V  En- 
gravers, vuL  V. 

*  mace-proof^  a.    Secure  against  arrest. 

mace  (2).  s.  [Fr.  mads;  Ital.  mace;  Lat. 
macis,  vuicir ;  Gr.  ixdKfp  (nuifccr).]  The  aril 
of  Myristica  moschata.     [Nutmeg.] 

^  Red  Mace  is  the  aril  of  Fyrrhosa  tingenSy 
and  White  Mace  that  of  Myristica  Otoba. 

"  The  f niit  hereof  [nutmegl  consiateth  of  four  parta  ; 
the  firat  or  outward  lart  is  a  thick  and  camoua  cover- 
ine  like  that  of  a  walnut,  the  second  a  dry  and  floscu- 
loua  coat,  commonly  called  mace:'—Brounie:  Vulgar 
SiTourt,  Ilk.  iL  ch.  vi. 

^  Reed  mace : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Typba. 


Cite,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fiUl :  try,  Syrian.     »,  ca  =  o :  ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  maoe  ale.  5.  Warm  ale  in  which  mace 
has  been  infused. 

"I  prescribed  htmadraoRbt  nf  maco-ojV.  with  hopea 
todlspow  blm  to  nmt.'—\fUfrnan  r  Surgrry. 

£S&9-e~d6'-ni-an  (1),  a.  h  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Macedonia, 
a  district  m  the  uortli  of  Greece,  or  its  iiihalii- 
tants. 

B.  As  gub$t, :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Macedonia. 

MacedoiUan  phalanx,s.    [Phalanx.] 

M&9  e-do  -ni-an  (2),  a.  &.  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  A3  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  io  aiiy  way 
c<»iue  u-d  with  tlie  te:\ching  of  Maccdonius : 
as,  tiie  Maadonian  heresy. 

B.  Ai  eubsUintivR : 

Chnreh  Hist.  (PL):  A  sect  which  came  into 
existence  towai-ds  the  end  of  the  Avian  con- 
troversy, taking  its  name  from  Macedonius, 
■who  become  Patriarch  nf  Constantinople  in 
341.  He  taught  that  the  Holy  Gliost  was 
''subordinate  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son, 
unlike  to  tliem  in  substance,  and  a  creature." 
Ma<-edoniu3.  who  was  a  senn-Ariun,  was  de- 
posed by  the  Arians  in  360  ;  and  his  special 
tenets  were  condemned  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  '6Sl,  where  thirty -six 
bisliops  were  found  to  support  them.  In 
that  Council  the  clause  defining  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  added  to  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  Macedonians  were  called  also 
Faeumatoinacbi. 

SsSr-^el'-Io-ddn,  s.  [Gr.  fiojteXXa  (makella) 
=  a  pickaxe  with  oue  point,  a  kind  of  spade, 
and  oSou«  {odous),  genit.  b&6vT0<:  (odotUos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genna  of  Lacertilians,  founded 
on  portions  of  upper  and  lower  jaw,  with 
teeth,  frctm  a  slab  of  Pnrbeck  freshwater 
stone.  (Owen.)  Nicholson  (Palmont.,  ii.  205) 
aays :  "These  are  periiajts  the  tiist  traces  in 
tiie  stratified  series  of  the  Jumssic  period  of 
remains,  the  affinities  of  which  to  the  typical 
Lacertiua.*  cannot  be  disputed." 

Sna9'-ene,  s.    [Eng.  vmcie):  -ene.] 

CheTo. :  CioHjg.  A  hydrocarbon  present  in 
the  volatile  oil  of  mace.  It  boils  at  Itk)',  and 
U  distinguished  from  oil  of  turpentine  by  not 
forming  a  cryatallnie  hydrate  when  mixed 
with  alcohol  and  nitric  acid. 

Slia9'-«r  (1),  8.     [T:ng.  nvice(l);  -er.] 

Scots  Law:  Officers  attending  the  Supreme 
Courts  in  Scotland,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
Their  duty  is  to  keep  silence  in  the  court, 
and  execute  the  orders  of  the  courts,  if  ad- 
dressed to  them.  They  hold  their  ofiice  fitr 
life,  and  are  j'aid  by  salarj'.     (Ckamhers.) 

"Ttio  Jury  .  .  .  retired,  preceded  by  a  macer  of 
court,"— .'Jcotf:  Heart  0/  Midlothian,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  znag'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  Mack  (2),  «.]  A  medi- 
cinal bark,  said  to  be  useful  in  dyseuter)'. 

-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  mftcerntu.^,  pa.  par. 
of'  vuicfTo  —  to  steep  ;  wa-cer  —  lean  ;  Gr. 
y.a<T<Tta  (nuis-ti))  ~  to  knead,  to  wipe.] 

*  1.  T"  make  lean  ;  to  wear  away. 

"I'hlhii.  Knrl  of  Aninilel,  macerat'U  himself  In  n. 
strict  cmrw  of  religton."— floAffr;  l^iieen  Elifibeth 
(an.  ISOft). 

*  2.  To  mortify ;  to  harass  witli  hardships ; 
to  worry. 

'*  Siul  citrw.  M  wont  to  m/icerale 
And  r«D<l  tbe  grvodiu  luitidcii  ot  vuvuIuum  uich." 
.SjMftwer:  Vir'jiTB  Onat,  94. 

3.  To  Bleep  almost  to  solution  ;  if>  soften 
by  steeping ;  to  soak  ;  to  separate  the  parts 
of  by  the  digestive  process. 

"The  RAltva,  distilling  coiitiiitiiilly.  servos  wiill  to 
yna'-irraio  lUMi  temper  our  moat" — Jtaj/ :  On  thtCren- 
tion.  pt  li. 

E£l&9  -  cr  -  a'- tion*  ■*.  [Lat.  meuxratio^  from 
mi  I  rr  radix,  pa.  p.ir.  of  vtuccro  =  to  iiiacemte  ; 
Kr.  vmcirtUwn ;  Sp.  maccracion ;  Ital.  maccru- 
tioTU.] 

•  1.  The  actor  procc88  of  wasting  or  ranking 

lean. 

•  2.  Tlie  state  nf  becoming  lean  or  wastcd. 

9L  The  act  of  harassing  or  mortifying. 

■'  A  trUB  anil  aorloua  mnrtr^fion  of  our  hodltMi  by  an 
abn'ilutr  ami  ti>lall  rvfnilning  frwin  mintcuiuiutr"— 
Bithop  llitll :  Harmon  Io  His  MiijvKy.  March  30,  lil31 

4.  T\\a  act,  procoas,  or  operation  of  soften- 
ing by  sttteping,  or  by  Die  digeHtive  i)rocc«n. 

"  EaU'ii  In  nxcea*  [unlunilarr  aald  to  ofTpiid  Iho  Ii4>ad 
and  t')f«.  uiiIpk*  o<ltilct>rtit«u  wiLliafviitlu  tiiitc<raiion." 
—  tvlyn:  Acctaria. 
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iii4o~far''Lan-ite, «.  [Named  after  T.  Mac- 
farlaue  ;  sull'.  •iU(Miiu).'\ 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  granular  mixture 
of  reddish-coloured  kTains  witli  other  mint-rals, 
occurring  at  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  with 
metallic  silver.  This  ore  appears  to  contain 
several  supposed  new  minerals,  two  of  which 
have  been  named  huntilite  (after  Dr.  T. 
Sterry  Hunt),  and  animikite  (Trom  animikie, 
the  native  name  for  thunder),  respectively. 
The  former  is  assumed  from  analyses  to  be  an 
arsenide  of  silver,  with  the  fonnula  AgsAs  ; 
the  latter,  an  autimonido  of  silver,  having  the 
formula  Ag^Sb.  But  Macfarlane,  who  lias  wt_ll 
investigated  these  minerals  and  other  mineral 
mixtures  contained  in  this  ore,  considers  that 
further  examination  is  necessary  before  the 
abfive  can  be  recognised  as  mineral  species. 

ma-chae'-ri-iiin,  s.    [Gr.  ^M^aiptot'  (viacitai- 

rioii)  =■  a  surgeou's  knife.] 

Bot,  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Dalbergiea;.  It  furnishes  the  Itaka- 
wood  of  Guiana.  Machmrium.  Jirmum,  M. 
incorruptibilf,  and  ^f.  kgaU  are  large  trees, 
which  yield  an  inferior  kind  of  rosewood. 
Tliey  are  from  Brazil. 

ma-chai'-ro-dus,  s.  [Gr.  fidxoiifio.C'nO'Chaira) 
=  a  large  knife  or  dirk,  a  dagger,  a  sabre,  and 
oSous  (oJous),  genit.  oSdi-ros  (odoiitos)  ~  a  tooth.) 
Palceont. :  Sabre-toothed  tiger,  a  genus  of 
Felidffi,  having  the  upper  canines  extraordi- 
narily developed,  trenchant,  and  sabre-shaped, 
with  serrated  margins.  In  it  the  organization 
reaches  tlie  highest  power  of  destruction. 
Range  in  space  :  through  India,  the  continent 
of  Europe,  Britain,  and  North  and  South 
America.  Range  in  time  from  the  Miocene 
to  the  close  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 

ma'-cha-l^th.  ma'-ha-l&th,  s.  [Heb.] 
This  word  occurs  in  the  title  of  Psalms  liii.  aini 
Ixxxviii.  ;  the  former  is  inscribed  to  the  "chief 
musician  ujwn  Mahalath,"  the  latter  to  tlie 
"chief  musician  upon  Mahalath  Leanuoth." 
Mahalatlusbysonieauth()rslraced(likeMachol) 
to  a  root  meaning  pierced  or  bored;  hence  it 
is  thought  these  Psalms  were  accompanied 
by  flutes.  It  is  generally  thought  tluit  the 
term  leannoth  refers  to  antiplional  singing. 
Other  writers  consider  the  titles  of  these  and 
several  other  Psalms  to  be  a  reference  to  well- 
known  tunes  to  which  they  were  to  be  sung. 

*  m^9lie,  s.     [Match.] 

ma-che'-tet  s.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  implement 
for  cutting  cane,  corn,  vines,  &c. 

ma-Che'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  fj-axn-nj^  (machetes)  =  a 
lighter,  a  warrior  ;  ^uix»j  (machc)  =  a  light.] 

Oriiith. :  A  genus  of  Scolopacidff,  contain- 
ing only  one  species,  Machetes  jrngrwr,  the 
Ruff  (q.v.).  The  nnme  has  reference  to  the 
pugnacious  habits  of  the  bird,  and  was  pro- 
posed by  Cuvier  in  his  Iti-fjne  Animal  (ed. 
1817).  It  lias  been  adopted  "by  Gould,  Selby, 
and  Temniinck.  Others  refer  the  bird  to  tiie 
genus  Tringa  (q.v.). 

"  ThiiR  fchi:  Machetci  puynax  xtUt-ina  hla  rufT  in  the 
llprln^t  for  bnrcly  two  moiithB."— /Mrwfn  ;  Dctcvnt  uf 
H'ln  il(i;i|,  ii.  81. 

Mdch-i-a-ve'-li-an,  a.  &  $.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  nilj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nicolo 
Maidiiavelli,  an  Italian  writer,  secretary  and 
iiistoriographer  to  the  republic  of  Florence ; 
foIl<)wi[i^  the  example  or  teaching  of  Machia- 
vcl ;  politically  cunning;  crafty;  using  du- 
plicity or  ImkI  faith. 

B.  An  suhxt. :  One  who  follows  the  example 
or  teaching  of  Machiavel. 

M&ch-i-a-vo'-U-an-I^m,  M&oh'-i-a- 
vel  -  ism,  -f.  [Kng.  Miichiavclian  ;  ■i:,m.] 
I'he  pi'iiiciples  or  system  of  statesmanslii|< 
taught  or  carried  out  by  Madiiavel  :  tliat 
right  should  be  systematically  subordinated 
to  expediency,  and  that  all  means  might  lie 
resfu-ted  to,  however  treaclierous  or  unlawful, 
for  the  establishment  and  nmintenancc  of  tlii- 
jiowcr  of  the  ruler  over  his  subjects  ;  i»oIilical 
cunning  or  duplicity. 

ma-9hic'-^~lato.  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  macMcolatiu, 

pa.  par.  of  Mwc/ucnto,  murhiiutllo.]  [Machic- 
olation.] To  form  or  furnish  with  machic- 
olatloiiH. 

ma  -  9hic'  -  6  -  lat  -  JSd,  o.     (M  Acn  icolatk. J 

Pormed  or  furnittlied  with  mnchicohitiona. 
"Ulared  on  a  liu. 


machiOO-la-tiozi,  5.  [Low  Lat.  machieo- 
laiiu-iUiuHf  from  t).  Pr.  Tnasclucouiu ;  Fr.  jnd~ 
cheoiulis,  -mdchecoulis,  mdchicoulis,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin  ;  perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  mascKe, 
Fr.  mdche  =  match,  combustible  matter,  and 
U.  Fr.  coulis  =  flowing.] 

1,  Arch,  it  Eng. :  An  aperture  between  the 

corbclrt    supporting     ,.  ■■- ■•••■•:]■    '-r-r^ 

a   projecting    para-  /,J*  _  1 1 '1 1 .*_'"  1  !T-."    ■  '      * 
pet.        They    were  i\\Zj 
much  employed  in  Vf- 
castellatedarchitec-  }'^ 
ture,  and  were    in- 
tended for  the  pur 
pose  ofallowing  mis- 
siles, molten   leiid, 
hot    pitch,   ice,  to 
be  hurled  or  poured 
down  on  assailants 
approacliing      near 
the  walls. 

2.  The  act  of  hurl- 
ing missiles,    or   pourin; 


HodUttn  CoMle.  6ut»tx.) 


At. 


molten  lead, 
through  the  apertures  described  in  1. 

*  ma-ohi-cot,  s.     [Vv.]    An  obsolete  term  for 

one  of  the  c/iori  viimstri  viinores  of  a  cathe- 
dral, who,  in  singing,  added  jiassing-notes  l>e- 
tween  intervals  of  the  jtlain-song  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  added  a  part  to  the  plain-song  at 
an  interval  of  a  third  or  fourth,  thus  rormiug 
a  sort  of  organum  or  diaphony.  The  music 
thus  sung  was  called  machicotage. 

ma-Qhl-cou-lis'  (s  silent),  s.     [Fr.] 

Fort. :  A  projecting  gallery  with  loopholes 
arranged  to  obUiin  a  downward  fire  on  an 
enemy.     [Machicolation.) 

*  ma'-^hi-na,  5.    [Lat.]    A  machine  (q.v.). 

"  And  the  world*a  mnehi>\a, 
t^phtld  SoUiiiK.  rush  into  atoms  rvnt." 

llaiiri/  llirre  :  Un  Gwilinai,  p.  41. 

^  Deu3  ex  machinn  :  A  phrase  used  to  de- 
scribe the  intervention  of  a  god  in  the  classical 
drama  and  epic  poetry  ;  in  modern  literature 
the  unexpected  introduction  of  some  important 
personage,  or  the  occurrence  of  some  improb- 
able event  to  enable  a  dramatist  ornovelist  tc 
es<yipe  from  an  awkward  situation.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  machina,  a  machine  by  which 
gods  and  heroes  were  represented  passing 
through  or  tloating  iu  tlie  air.  Nineteenth 
century  exi>erience  has  failed  to  improve  on 
tlie  rule  fur  the  introduction  of  supernatural 
beings  wliich  Horace  laid  down  two  thousand 
years  ago: 

"  Nee  Dens  intersitt  nlal  di^ua  vindlce  nodua 
lUcUlorlL"  Art  /'ortica,  1»I.  19? 

*  ma  -  ^llin' -  al,  a.  [r>at.  machinalis,  from 
Hittc/timi  — a  inaeliine  ;  Fr.  vuichinal ;  8p.  ma- 
(ptinal;  lUiA.  viaethinaU.}  Of  orpertaiuinglo 
a  machine  or  machiuus. 

*  mdch'-I-natc,  v.t.  &  i.  [I>at.  machimtm, 
pa.  ^tar.  of  viaciuiior  =  to  contrive ;  machina 
=  a  machine.] 

A.  Traits. :  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  form, 
as  a  plot  or  scheme. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  plot,  to  scheme. 

"  llow  loiitf  will  you  mai'AiiiiU9 1 
Porneoute  with  cauaeh'ai  hiit«  I" 

Santlgt     Pmrm,  p.  M. 

miich-i-na'-tioii*  $.  [Lat.  jtutchinatU),  fri>m 
mai:hijuUu.s,  pa.  par.  of  nvadUnor  =■  to  cou* 
trive ;  Fr.  machinalion ;  Up.  muquinacUn; 
Ital.  macchinazionc] 

1.  The  act  of  plotting,  scheming,  or  contriv- 
ing plans  or  schemes  for  tlie  accomplisliraunt 
of  some  object,  generally  bad. 

"  Thd  rnvrKy  and  vigour  that  U  n«c««MLry  for  frmt 
evil  machintttiiniM." — aurkg:  To  a  it^mbrr*^  the  A'liA 

AMombly. 

2.  A  i)lot,  a  plan,  a  scheme,  a  contrivance. 

"OiioWliifC  hUtorlau  talkn  of  (ho  n^acMinati'mi  ol 
tho  ri>iitililk-ana,  miuthor  ut  the  mni-MmUiaru  of  Ui« 
JM£u\i\tv*.'  —.Uiti'ai'iay :   IIUI.  Etig..c\i.  x\v. 

*  m&oh'-i-na-tor.Jf.    [Lat,  from  macAfna/v«, 

]ia.  ]iar.  of  machinor ;  Fr.  mnchinaUur ;  8p. 
viaipiinador ;  Ital.  murcAiiinfoir.I  One  who 
nmcliinaU'!*,  plolH,  or  intrigues  with  evil  de> 
signs  ;  a  plott<>r,  a  Kchemer. 

"Tliu  cunnliijf  iTiiti-Alri'iror  pmtnnda  th«  vxaltatloa 
of  the  (n^'Ui'tui  of  that  Hiite'p  wlilrit  lio  dQ»ltnM  to  dta- 
boiiciur  ami  dcfrnt.'— ^/fatirUV  :  HemMint,  aer.  10. 

ma-Qhino',  '  ma-obone,  ».    (i-'r..fr^im  Uit 

tiHrc/iimi.  Iroiii  Gr.  ^r\\^avrf  (michanf)  =^  a  i-on- 
Irivimce,  a  Miaihine.  fnmi  ^^\ot  (m'f/nvs)  .= 
ineiniti,  contrivance;  Sp.  ina>/uifia;  IlaL  nuu^ 

ChiHil.\ 

L  I.UernUit: 

1.  An  histnimont  of  a  lower  gnide  than  an 


b6il.  b^;  p^t,  J<$^1;  cat.  90II.  chorus,  i^hln.  ben^h;  go,   Rom;  thin,  this:  sin.  o^ ;   expect,  Xonophon.  oxlst.       Infc. 
-dan,  -tlna  ^  sUqu.     -tlon,    slon  -  shun;  -0on,  -^ion  -  zhiin.    -clous,    tious,    sious  -  shiis.    -bio,  -dlo,  \c.      b^l.  doL 
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engine,  its  motor  being  distinct  from  tlie 
operating  part,  whereas  the  engine  is  auto- 
matic as  to  both.  It  is  also  distinct  from  a 
tool,  aa  it  contains  witliin  itself  its  own  guide 
for  operation.  A  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  a  moving  power  is  made  to  act  upon 
any  bodv,  and  communicate  motion  to  it. 
Machines  are  simple  and  compound,  complex 
or  complicated.  The  simple  machines  are 
the  six  mechanical  powers  :  viz.,  the  lever,  tlie 
■wheel  anil  axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane, 
the  wedge,  and  the  screw.  In  compound  ma- 
chines two  or  more  of  these  powers  are  com- 
bined for  the  production  of  motion,  or  tlie 
application  or  transmission  of  force.  Ma- 
chines employed  in  the  manufacturing  arts 
are  named  according  to  their  products,  as  lace- 
machines,  rope-machines,  paper-machines  ;  or 
to  the  processes  they  perform,  as  spinning- 
machines,  printing-machines,sawing-machines, 
He.  Other  machines  are  classed  according  to 
the  forces  by  which  they  are  put  in  motion,  as 
hydraulic  machines,  pneumatic  machines,  «S:c. 
The  powers  employed  to  transmit  or  apply 
force  through  machines  are  various,  as  the 
muscular  strength  of  men  or  animals,  wind, 
water,  air,  gas,  electricity,  steam,  &c. 

•■  A  Kreat  part  of  the  machina  made  use  of  in  those 
manufactures  In  which  laVmur  ia  moat  aubdiTUied. 
were  originally  the  inventions  of  common  workmen. 
^Smith  :   Wealth  o/  A'atioiu,  bk.  L,  ch.  l- 

•  2.  An  engine  ;  a  battering  engine. 
•3.  Any   complicated  body,  in  which  the 
parts  have  their  several  duties  or  offices. 

•■  We  are  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the 
worid  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  simpli- 
city."—£umef  .  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

IL  FiguTfxlivtly : 
1.  An  engine,  a  contrivance. 
•'With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load." 
Dryden  :  Virffil ;  ^neid  IL  26. 

t2.  In  England  a  public  coach  ;  in, Scotland 
Blight  vehicle  for  travellers. 

"The  macAi'ic  trundled  on  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
jMSda."— rUckciu  :  Skctche4  by  Bai ;  Mr.  Minni. 

S.  A  bicycle  or  tricycle.     (Colloquial.) 

"  As  we  proceeded,  the  machine  became  more  of  an 
encumbrance,"— /^e(d.  Dec.  6,  1884. 

4.  Any  organization  by  means  of  which  a 
desired  effect  is  jiroduced,  or  a  system  carried 
out ;  a  complex  system  by  which  any  institu- 
tion is  carried  on  ;  as,  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment. 

6  A  term  applied  in  contempt  to  one  who 
acts  or  is  willing  to  act  at  the  will  or  bidding 
of  another  ;  a  tool ;  one  whose  actions  do  not 
appear  to  be  voluntary  or  under  his  own  con- 
trol, but  to  be  directed  by  some  external  in- 
fluence or  agency  ;  one  who  appears  to  act 
mechanically  and  without  intelligence. 

6.  Supernatural  agency  introduced  in  a 
poem,  play,  or  plot,  to  effect  some  object,  or 
io  perform  some  exploit ;  machinery. 

"  The  marvellous  fahle  includes  whatever  is  supema. 
tural,  and  especially  the  macfiinei  of  the  gods.  '—Pope, 

maclilne-bead,  s. 

Mnsic  :  An  arrangement  of  rack  and  pinion 
for  the  purpose  of  tightening  and  keeping  in 
tension  the  strings  of  the  double-bass,  and 
the  guitar,  as  the  ordinary  pegs  employed  to 
atretch  the  strings  are  of  unequal  leverage. 

machine-made,  a.  Made  by  machinery, 
as  distinguished  from  liand-iuade. 

maclime-maii,  s. 

lyiiil. :  The  English  name  for  the  operator 
called  in  this  couutrya  pressman,  even  as  a 
machine  b^y  is  with  us  a  feeder  or  press-boy. 

macliine -minder,  >. 

JVinf.  .■  A  roan  who  has  charge  of  a  printing 
press.     (Britisb.) 

"The  ninchijie.nl  inder  roust  examine  every  sheet  for 
Borne  time."—./.  Ofnitd  :  Letterpress  Printer,  p.  13i). 

machine-ruler, .'.  A  machine  for  ruling 
paper  according  to  pattern. 

machine-shop,  s.  A  workshop  in  which 
machines  arc  mad.-,  and  metal-works,  &c., 
prepared  for  machinery. 

machine-tool,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
the  tool  is  directed  by  guides  and  automatic 
appliances.  It  is  a  worksliop  appliance  for 
operating  upon  materials  in  the  way  of  shap- 
ing and  dressing,  having  devices  for  dogging 
the  stuff  and  feeding  the  tool.  Among  tools 
of  this  class  for  working  in  metal  may  be  enu- 
merated the  lathe  ami  machines  for  planing, 
dotting,  shaping,  drilling,  punching,  and 
shearing.  Machine-tools  for  wood  are  lathes, 
saws  of  various  kinds,  machines  for  planing. 


moulding,  boring,  mortising,  dovetailing,  rab- 
beting, tenoning,  shaping,  &c, 

machine-work,  s.  Work  done  by  a 
machine  or  machinery,  as  distinguished  from 
that  done  by  manual  labour. 

ma-Qhine',  v.t,  &  i.    iMachine,  s.) 

'  A.  Traas.  :  To  apply  machinery  to ;  to  ef- 
fect by  means  of  machinery  ;  specif.,  to  print 
by  means  of  a  printing-machine. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  be  employed  in  or  upon 
machinery. 
mach'-i-neel,  s.    (Manchineel.] 
ma-Qhin'-er,  s.    (Eng.  machin(,t) ;  -er,] 

'  1.  One  who  works  or  attends  to  a  machine  ; 
a  machinist. 

2.  A  horse  employed  in  working  or  driving 
a  machine. 

■■CommeuclDg  with  the  high.chuw  thoroughbred 
stallion  valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds  or  more,  and 
coming  down  to  the  onlinary  roadster,  machmer.  and 
agrlcultujal  drudge.'— iJai/j/  Telegraph.  Dec  6. 1880. 

ma-Qhin'-er-j?,  s.    [Eng.  mocMn*; -ry.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  A  general  term  applied  to  mechanical 
combination  of  partsfor  collecting,  controlling, 
and  using  power,  or  for  producing  articles  of 
commerce  which  may  otherwise  be,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  made  by  hand.  The  first  classof  these 
combinations  is  "usually  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  engines  ;  the  second,  by  that  of  ma- 
chines. 

2.  Machines  in  general ;  the  machines  in 
any  place  collectively  ;  as,  the  mmhinery  in  a 
mill. 

3.  The  working  parts  of  a  machine,  engine, 
or  instrument  designed  and  constructed  to 
apply  and  regulate  force. 

"  Observing  the  neatness  and  jterfection  of  the  ma- 
chiiwry  how  exactly  and  conatjmtly  every  wheel  per. 
fL,ruieil  the  l>arl  to  which  it  was  adapted  and  de- 
sit'iied  "—Borne     .Veiefitn  i  Bntchinson, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  complex  system  or  combination  of 
means  and  appliances  designed  to  keep  any- 
thing in  motion  or  action,  or  to  effect  a  sj*- 
cific  p-jrpose  or  object,  or  to  carry  on  any  in- 
stitution or  organization ;  as,  the  machinery 
of  state. 

2.  The  agencies,  especially  supernatural,  by 
which  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  or 
play  is  carried  out  to  its  catastrophe. 

"  The  tnachinerp,  madam,  is  a  term  invented  by  the 
critics,  to  signify  that  l«rt  which  the  deities,  angels, 
or  dem..ns.  are  mride  to  act  in  a  poem."— Pope .-  Jiape 
of  the  Lock  ;  To  .i.  /■'crmor, 

ma-Qhin'-ing,  pr,  par,, a.,  &  s.   [Macbine,  v,] 

'  A.  .4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  as  a  machine,  or  as  a 
supernatural  agency  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  or  play  ; 
pertaining  to  the  machinery  of  a  poem. 

•'Of  Venus  and  Juno.  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  I  say 
nothing,  for  they  were  all  machining  work."— Z>ryUen  -■ 
i'irgil;  .Eneid.    (Dedic.) 

C.  As  subst, ;  The  act  or  process  of  working 
or  effecting  with  a  machine  ;  specif.,  printing 
by  means  of  a  printing-machine. 

ma-«hin'-ist,  s,     (Eng.  macftin(e);   -ist ;  Fr. 
nuichiiiistc ;  Ital.  vuiccfunista.] 

1.  One  wbo  constructs  machines  or  engines  ; 
one  versed  in  the  principles  of  machinery. 

"  To  give  a  grant  to .  . .  canal-makers,  mat-hinifts,  or 
mauufacturers."— Bri/.  t^att.  Hcieut.  Ivii,  138. 

2.  One  who  works  or  minds  a  machine. 

"Good  dressmaker,  hairdresser,  and  machinist.''— 
TVmej.  Nov.  4.  1875.     (Advt, ) 

*  3.  One  who  devises  the  machinery  of  a 
poem  or  play. 

"  Has  the  insutBciency  of  marhi»ists  hitherto  dis- 
graced  the  imagery  of  the  poety— Stevens :  General 
Xote  on  Macbeth. 

machlnlst's-hammer,  s.  A  hammer 
which  has  a  flat,  round  face  and  an  edge-j>een 
transversely  of  the  helve.  In  some  branches 
of  the  business  it  has  two  faces ;  in  others, 
again,  it  has  one  face  and  a  pointed  peen  for 
riveting. 
•  maoh-in-ize,  v.t.  lEng.  maciin(c);  -ize.] 
To  fashion. 

"The  traveller  .  .  .  seems  to  have  maehinized  the 
rest  of  the  w  orld  for  his  occasion.""- £m»rjon .-  Enylitlt 
Traits,  ch.  iiL 

ma-chol",  mah-hoV,  s.  [Heb.]  A  word  often 
found  in  tin- 'Old  Testament,  associated  with 
"  toph  ■"  (timbrel),  and  almost  always  rendered 
in  the  Englisli  version  by  " dances  ""  or  "dan- 
cing.'"  But  some  authorities  trace  the  word  to  a 


root  meaning  "  pierced  "  or  "  bored,"  and  there 
fore  consider  it  to  have  been  a  flute.  It  i« 
not  improbable  that  niackot  and  toph  may 
mean  "  pipe  and  tabor,"  but  as  these  two  in- 
struments are  often  associated  with  dancing, 
our  version,  and  others  which  follow  it,  caa 
not  in  any  case  be  said  to  be  incorrect. 

ma-chro'-min,  s.  [Eng.  ma{clurin):  chrom- 
(u(ic)(from  its  many  changes  in  colour),  and 
■ini.Chem,).'} 

Cltem, :  CkHioOsSHjO.  A  crystalline  com- 
pound prepared  by  boiling  a  concentrated 
solution  of  maclurin  with  sulphtrric  acid  and 
zinc,  and  separating  by  means  of  ether.  It 
forms  colourless  spangles,  which,  under  the 
microscope  appear  as  tufts  or  stars  of  slender 
needles,  soluile  in  ether,  and  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  The  solution  of  macliro- 
min  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  at  first  orange- 
red,  then  yellow ;  after  warming  or  dilution 
with  water  it  is  emerald-green,  and,  on  adding 
an  excess  of  alkali,  is  changed  to  a  violet. 

ma-f  I'-gno  (gn  as  ny),  s.    [Ital.] 

Petrol,  :  A  siliceous  sandstone,  sometime* 
containing  calcareous  grains,  mica,  &c.  It  i* 
about  the  age  of  the  London  Clay. 


"  mli9'-i-len-5y,  s.  [Eng.  maciUn^t) ;  ■«».) 
Leanness,  thinness. 

""  That  paleness  and  macilmcy  In  theli   lookJ  and 
constitutions"— Aindyj."  Oeid.     IPref.) 

•  ma9'-i-lent,  a.  [Lat.  Tiuicilendis,  from 
macies  =  leanness,  thinness  ;  mactr  =  thin, 
lean.l    Lean,  thin,  emaciated. 

'"  A  tall  macUent  man  of  about  fifty  was  shewn  Into 
the  room.'— Mortimer  Collins;  The  Ivory  Gate,  it  188, 

miUs'-in-t<i8h,  mick-in-tosh,  s.  [After 
the  name  of  the  inventor.)  An  overcoat  or 
cloak  of  cloth  made  »"aterproof  by  treatment 
with  a  solution  of  india-rubber. 

*mack'-er-cl  (I),  s.  [O.  Fr.  maquerel ;  Fr. 
uia(ftiereau  =  a  pander ;  Dut.  makclaar  =  a 
broker,  a  pander ;  vuxkelen  =  to  procure.)  A 
pander,  a  pimp. 

mack'-er-el  (2),  *  maok'-ar-el,  *  mick'- 
rel,  *  ma-que-rel,  ■!.  [O.  Fr.  makerel,  from 
the  origin. il  Latin  word  {<nacus  or  maca),  of 
which  macula  is  a  diinin. ;  cf.  Sp.  7mica=a 
stain,  a  bruise  on  fruit.    (Skeat.)'] 

Ichihy.  :  Scomber  scomber  (Linn.),  S.  scombnu 
(Cuv.),  the  Common  Atlantic  Mackerel. 
Snout  pointing,  under  jaw  projecting,  giU- 
covers  large  and  smooth,  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  in  advance  of  the  dorsal  ;  five  Snleta 
above  and  beloiv  the  tail,  vertically  over  each 
other ;  tail  crescent-shaped.  Above  the  lateral 
line  the  colour  is  a  tine  green,  varied  with 
rich  blue,  and  marked  witli  broad,  dark,  de- 
scending lines,  straight  in  the  males,  undulat- 
ing in  the  females ;  under  parts  silvery  with 
golden  tints.  The  home  of  the  Common 
Mackerel  may  be  broadly  described  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean;  it  is  common  in  the 
waters  of  the  northeastern  I'nited  States  and  of 
Canada,  and  is  taken  in  immense  quantities  for 
home  consumption  and  exjiort.  It  is  also  abuii- 
dant  in  the  North  Sea  and  around  the  British 
coasts.  It  is  an  extremely  valuable  food-fish, 
and  the  mackerel  fishery  is  only  second  in  im- 
portance to  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries. 
The  first  schools  appear  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary- thev  are  in  the  best  coiiditiou  towards 
the  end  of'  May,  and  spawn  in  the  latter  half 
of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  S.  cohas,  the 
Spanish  Mackerel,  is  fornd  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Cape  Hatteras.  It  is  not  much  esteemed.  S. 
Irachuni!  is  the  Horse-mackerel,  or  Scad  (q.T.). 

[SC0MBRI0.E.) 

•mackerel-gale,  s.  A  strong,  fresh 
breeze,     (/'ri/iicii  .'  llind  X  Panther,  in.  456.) 

mackerel-guide,  J.     A  name  for  the 
Gar-lish  Ci.v.), 
mackerel-gull,  s. 

Ornitli.  :  A  popular  American  name  for 
Sterna  hiruiido,  the  Common  Tern,  because  it 
is  supposed  to  announce  the  coming  of  mack- 
erel.    (Bartlett.) 

mackerel-midge,  s. 

IcHhtl  ■  Couchin  cjlaura,  a  soft-finned  flsh. 
family  Gadida;.  Habitat,  the  North  Atlantic, 
appearing  in  multitudes  in  the  British  Channel 
in  May.  Length,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
Back  iilack  or  bluish-green  ;  fins  and  belly  sil- 
very white.  Head  obtuse,  with  four  project- 
ing barbels,  one  depending  from  under  jaw. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go_ 
or,  wore,  wplt  work.  whd.  son :  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  o :    ey  -  a.    nu  -  kw, 
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maokerelmlnt,  $. 

Bot. :  A  iiiune  for  ^^I>earmint  (^Mentha  viridis). 

DUiokerel-sky,  s. 

Meteor.  :  A  sky  with  small  roundish  masses 
of  cirrocuinulus  disposed  with  more  or  less 
irre^'iilarity.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
summer.    'Called  also  Mankerel-back  sky. 

mack'  i-na-w  blank  et,  «.  The  generic 
niune  i>f  the  blaiiketi"  8iiiiph«'d  (orieinally  from 
Kurt  Mttckiiuiw)  to  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west by  the  United  States  Government. 

maok'-i  naiv  lioat«  «.  A  flat-bottomed, 
tlat-eidt'd  boat,  originally  used  at  Muckinaw, 
Mich. 

m&ck  in-tdsh,  s.    [Macintosh.] 

m&o-kle,  s.    [Macule.] 

m&O'-le  (le  as  9I),  .f.  [Fr.  from  I^at.  viacuJa 
=  a  spot.] 

1.  Her.  :  The  same  as  Mascle  (q.v.). 

2.  iVi7i  :  A  variety  of  aiidalusite  (q.v.),  oc- 
cun-iiig  in  long  taperiiij,'  crystals  in  clay-slate. 
They  have  the  axes  and  un^'les  of  a  ditTereiit 
colour  from  the  rest  of  the  crystals,  owiu;;  to 
a  regular  arrangement  of  impurities  in  the 
interior.  In  transverse  section  they  exhibit 
a  cross  or  a  t«sselation,  the  outlines  of  which 
are  frequently  rhombs.  (See  figures  in  Danas 
System  of  Mineralogy,  1875.)  The  same  as 
Chiastoutk. 

Sna-clur'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Wm.  Maclure, 
o*f  the  United  States,  a  philosopher  and 
naturalist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Moraceae.  consisting  of 
trees,  sometimes  spiny,  with  entire  or  serrateil 
leaves  and  unisexual  flowers.  The  males  in 
racemes,  the  females  in  heads,  the  fruits  con- 
sisting of  many  achenes  within  the  enlarged 
calyx.  Maclitra  aurantiaca  is  the  Osage 
Orange.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  human 
hand,  orange  coh)ured,  and  lilled  with  a  fetid 
slime,  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  grows,  to  smear  their  faces 
when  they  go  out  to  war.  Madura  'tlnctoria 
yields  the  dyewood  called  Fustic  (q.v.).  The 
fruit  is  pleasant,  and  used  in  North  America 
as  a  cathartic  and  an  anthelmintic. 

ma-Olur'-e-a,  5.  [Named  after  Wm.  McCIure, 

till-  American  geologist.] 

Zool. :  An  anomahms  genus  of  Nucleobran- 
chiate  Gasteropoda,  family  Atlantidie.  It  is 
discoidal,  few  whorled,  witli  a  sinistrally 
sub-spiral  operculum.  Foinid  in  Lower 
Silurian  rocks,  in  North  America,  and  Scot- 
land.    It  may  be  one  of  the  Heteropoda. 

ma'Clure'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Wm.  Maclure  ; 
611  fl.  -UeiMin.).] 

Min.  :  The  inaclureite  named  by  Nuttall  is 
included  by  l>ana  in  the  Fassaite  group  of 
aluminous  pyroxenes  (q.v.);  that  named  by 
Seybert  in  the  same  year  ia  the  same  as 
chondrodite  (q.v.) 

ma-Olur'-ln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  viaclur(a);  -in 
tCA<m.).] 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  body  extracted  from 
fustic,  Madura  tinctoria.  Dried  over  sul- 
I-buric  acid,  its  formula  is  CiallfjOg.  Heated 
t»  130'  it  loses  one  atom  of  water,  its  forniii- 
lion  then  being  CisIIipO/.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  imd  alcohol,  Ijnt  insuluble  in  ether. 

JUftc-mil'-lan-it©,  s.  [Foretym.  seedef.] 
I-kdes.  d-  Church  ili^t.  (PI.) :  The  fol]owt.TH  of 
the  Uev.  John  Macmillan,  of  Balmaghie.  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  who,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  heventecnth  century,  aided  in  laying 
the  fimndatiim  of  the  Ueforraed  Presbyterian 
or  Cann-ronian  Churcli. 

m&o'-dn,  3.  (Frotn  MAcon  on  the  Snone. 
whtTc  tilt-  grapes  are  grown.]  A  celebrated 
red  French  wine,  noted  for  ita  atrengtii  and 
keeping  quiilitles. 

jn&c'-dn-'ite,  s.  [Named  after  itj«  locjility, 
Macon  Co..  North  Carolina;  sulT.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  irregular 
scales  associated  with  corundum  (q.v.),  nt  tlie 
CulMagce  mine.  Soft;  sp.  gr.  2'827  ;  colour, 
daik-brown  ;  lustre,  ])far!y.  Compos.:  sillra, 
Lir'J2;  alumina,  -*1  &:{ ;  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
1'J'41  ;  mngnesia,  14'4fJ ;  potash.  .')'70  ;  loiw  tm 
ignition,  11".S5.  Exfoliates  largely  on  heatinj;, 
and  is  apparently  the  result  of  an  alteration 
of  a  chlorite. 


mao-ou-ba,  s.    [Haccouba.] 
xnacr-,  pr^.    [Macro-.] 

mac-ra'-me,  s.    [From  Arab.)    (Seethecom- 

puund.) 

macram^-laoe,  s.  An  Italian  lace,  made 
fl*om  twine.  It  is  extensively  used  in  churcli 
decorations,  and  for  the  ornamentation  of  fur- 
niture.   Tlie  best  is  that  made  at  Genoa. 

mSAS'-raa-chene,  s.    [Macrauchenia.]  Any 
member  "f  the  genus  Macrauchenia  (q.v.). 
■■  III  the  J/.tJ-r.jucAc/ir  tlie  flliulu  Is  iuJwJ  eutire.*'— 
/Cng    Knryc.  \.\'at.  ilitt.).  Hi.  &:3. 

mac-raa-chen'-i-a,  s.     [Fret,  macr-,   and 
Mod.  Lat.  fii(c/ie?iia  (q.v.).] 

Pal(eont.  :  The  tyj'ical  and  only  genus  of 
the  family  MacrauchenJdie  (q.v.),  formerly  re- 
ferred to  the  Camelidie,  but  now  placed  among 
the  Perissodactyla,  all  the  feet  being  three- t^ied. 
Tlie  lower  molars  riBenible  those  of  Palieotlie. 
rium  in  being  doubly  crescentic.  The  general 
form  of  the  skull  resembles  that  of  the  horse. 
(^'ichotson  :  PaUeont.,  ii.  335.) 

m^-ran-ohen'-i-d»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat. 

viacraucheriiio) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:] 
Pal^oni. :    A  family  established  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  genus  Macrauchenia,  from  the 
Pliocene  or  Post-Pliocene  of  South  America. 

mac-ren-96-phai-ic,     mac-ren-^eph- 

a-lOUS,  !t.  [Pref.  iimrr-,  and  Eng.  fuccphalic, 
mcej>halou3.]     Having  a  long  or  large  brain. 

nx^-ro-,  pre/.     [Gr.  ^ojcpos  (maATOs)=  long.] 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

macro -lepidoptera,  s.  pi  A  collector's 
tenn  for  butterflies.    It  is  of  no  scientific  value. 

m&c-ro-ba'-sis,  s.      [Pref.   nuicro-,  and  Gr. 
^citris  (basis)  =  a  stepping,  a  movement.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cantharid*.  Macro- 
basis  unicolor  is  an  American  blister  beetle, 
the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  potato. 

■  mfi-c-ra-bi-dt'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  ^oxpb^to?  (771a- 

krohios),  fxaxpofiioTOi;  (vwJcrobiotus)  =  long- 
lived  :  (j.aKp6^  (viakros)  =  \oni;;  pi'os  {bios)  = 
life  ;  Fr.  viacrnbiotvjuc]     Long-lived. 

mic-rd-bx-ot -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mac- 
robiot(us):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  spiders,  order  Tardigrada 
(Bear  or  Sloth  Animalcules).  It  consists  of 
microscopic  spiders,  found  in  wet  moss,  and 
in  the  gutters  of  houses.  &c.  They  have 
elongated  bodies,  with  four  legs.  They  are 
hermaphrodite.  So  low  are  they  in  organiza- 
tion, that  tliey  have  been  placed  by  some  with 
the  Infusoria,  and  by  others  with  the  Rotifera. 

mic-ro-bi-O'-tUS,  5.     [Macrobiotic] 

Zool  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Macrobiotidse  (q.v.)  Species,  Macrobiotu^ 
hujftlaiidi,  M.  oherhdnseri,  &c. 

macro -ceph-a-lous,  a.     [Pref.  vuicro-, 

nU'\  E\l^;.r.j.hub>US.\ 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  by  Richard  to  dicoty- 
ledonous embryos,  with  a  certain  cohesion 
between  the  cotyledons. 

m&s-ro-cer'-cus,  ».    [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 

KtpKO':  (kerkos)  --  a  tail.] 

OrnitK.  :  A  genus  of  Psittacidffi,  sub-family 
Arainie.     It  contains  the  Macaws.     [Macaw.] 

mftc-ro-chlo'-a,  «.  [Pref.  tjwcto-,  and  Gr. 
xA6)j  (ckldc),  xAoa  {fMoa)  =  young  green  corn 
or  grass.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Stipoa-. 
Macrochha  (Stipu)  lenacissivia  is  a  rush-like 
grass  found  on  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    It  is  the  original  Esparto  grass. 

m&O'-r^cdsm,  »■  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
KocTfiOi  (kosmo.-i)  ^  the  world  ;  Fr.  vwcrocosme.] 
The  great  world  ;  the  universt-  or  the  visil)le 
system  of  the  world,  as  distniguislied  from 
microcosm  (q.v.). 

'•  He  cnlU  a  man  a  mlorooosin,  1>ecaua0  hit  Inxly  In 
reahy  made  up  of  nil  tho  Hovoinl  khult  of  i-u-atiirc«  tlir 
marroix>nn  or  Kfoatur  wtirld  cniiiilitii  u(.  anil  no  im  but  ii 
iii.Kloloroi'lt^'"><'o'*l'"""'*'*^'™'-"-''''*^*     »<""A*.  11.6*. 

'  m&C-r6-c6y'-inic»  a.  [Eng.  nmcrocotm  ; 
■ic]  Of  or  jiertaiMing  to  the  macrocosm  ;  ex- 
ceedingly great  and  far-reaching ;  Imnicnac, 
comprehensive. 

■■  It  »a*  a  |.iTU>d  of  itroillRlou*  IdM*.  B»ery  llt«imry 
work  WM  mniTf>n-rnlc  and  culoMkl."— A.  Buchanan. 
In  Trtnplt  Bar.  iS'v.  i>.  BT. 


mac-ro-cys  -ti8»  s.     [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod. 
Lit.,  &c.  cystU.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Fncaceie,  family  or  tribe 
Laminaridie.  Macrocystis  pyri/tra  is  a  giant 
seaweed,  with  a  stem  700  feet  long,  no  thicker 
tlian  the  linger.  The  branches  are  as  slender 
an  pack-threads;  the  leaves  long  and  narrow, 
each  has  at  it*  base  a  vesicle  tilled  with  air, 
enabling  the  plant  to  float.  It  is  met  with  in 
the  ocean  in  tho  south  temperate  and  soutk 
polar  zones. 

m&o-ro-d&o'-tjf^l,  s.    [Macrodactvlks.]   An 

inilividual  <^if  the  family  Macrodactyles. 

m&c-ro-d&c'-tirl-ef,  m&c-ri-dic'-tyi-l- 

deStS.  jil  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^aKp6i(7nakro3) 
=  long,  and  SoktvAo?  {daktulos)  =  a  finger,  a  toe.) 
Ornith.  :  Long-toes;  a  sub-on.ler  of  Gralla- 
tores  (q.v.).  The  feet  are  furnished  with  four 
elongated,  sometimes  lobated,  toes,  and  the 
wings  are  of  moderate  size.  Beak  mostly 
short  and  compressed,  or  wedge-sliaped.  Legs 
robust,  not  long ;  neck  not  very  long  ;  tail 
very  short.  The  chief  memliers  of  the  sub- 
family are  the  Rails,  the  Waterhens,  the  Coots, 
and  the  Jacana.     (N ivholson.) 

m&c-ro-dd«-tj^l'-io,    mac-ro-dic -tyl- 

OUSfU  [Eug.  macrotladyl ;  -ic,  -ous.]  Having 
long  toes  ;  au  epithet  applied  to  birds  of  the 
sul>-order  Macrodactyles. 

mac-rd-d&c-tj?l'-i-def,  s.  pi    [Maceo- 

DACTVLES.] 

m&n-rn-di-fi.gf'-on-al,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and 
Eng.  diu'joual  (q.v.).]'  The  longer  of  the  dia- 
gonals of  a  rhombic  prism. 

m&C'-ro-dome,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
&6fxo^  (donios)  —  a.  building.]    [Dome.] 

Crystallog. :  A  dome  parallel  Ui  the  longer 
lateral  axis  in  the  trinietric  system.    {Dana.) 

yw&ft'-  ro  -  ddn,    s.      [Pref.    viacro-,   and    Gr. 

oBovq  (pdous),  t^eiiit.  o&oirroi  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Fishes,  family  Chara- 

cinidye.     Macrodon  traiiira  and  M.  aiviara  are 

from  Cayenne. 

mS.C-r6-gl6s'-S^  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
Y^wao-a  ^lossa)  —  the  tongue.] 

Entovi.  :  A  genus  of  ilawkmoths.  family 
Sesiidie.  Macroglossa  stiilatamni  is  British. 
The  forewings  are  smoky  brown,  marked  with 
black ;  the  hinder  ones  dull  tawny,  with  the 
base  black i si  1 -brown  and  the  head-margin 
reddisli-brown  ;  the  body  reddish,  with  black 
and  wliite  on  the  posterior  jiarts.  Tlie  larva, 
which  is  variegated  and  has  a  caudal  liorn» 
feeds  on  bedstraw  (Galium)  from  July  to 
August,  the  perfect  insect  appearing  from 
May  to  September. 

m&c-ro-glds'-sus,  s.    [Macroolossa.] 

ZuoL  :  A  genus  of  Bats,  family  Pteropidse. 
Macroglossus  minimus  is  a  small  fruit-eating 
bat.  found  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Ea--.tcrn 
Peninsula,  the  Eastern  Lslauds,  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Australia. 

m&c-rog-n&th'-ic,  a.   [Pref.  nuicro-y  and  Or. 

Yi'tiPos  (yiuUhos)  =  a  jaw.] 

Anthrop.  :  Long-jawed  ;  a  term  a]>plicd  by 
Prof.  Huxley  to  skulls  of  Neolithic  age,  met 
with  in  (uives  and  tombs  in  Belgium,  tVanco, 
and  Spain. 

"The  iikulla  arv  broad  or  rouiit).  the  lupnv-occl vital 
tuUroBtty.  or  '  i.rul>ok- '  i.roiinii.iit.  tlip  i«rk'to  oo- 
clplUI  ri-Kloii  olU'ii  tliiUeiuil.  tin-  Biii-nuillnry  rliIsM 
more  ntronuly  uiiukvil  ttiaii  iii  the  nvnl  xkull*.  nie 
face.  iuHtoml  of  Iwlujt  oval.  I«au){»larur  IowiikT"li»l»e<L 
auU  thf  ujii'iT  or  lower  Jawa  nrv  •o  l(»ri;<ly  acv»-U>i¥><L 
and  ItniJccUil  rtiHur  U-joinI  tin- v.-rtuAl  iiiir  .li,>i.iH»d 
(rviii  tho  fortliwid.  that  tin*  toriu  in'irr>-jit.nf,ir  haa 
been  hai'l'll)  ai>pliwl  U>  tluui  hy  I'rol.  Uuxlcy."— 
DatM'U     Karty  il<in  in  Uritain.  cti.  is. 

■  ma-ordl'-^-gS^.  «.  [t»r.  iAaKpo\oyia  (ma- 
krologia),  from  tLa.Kpo\6yo^  (inakrologos)  =  trdk- 
tng  long  :  fiaxpuc  (m«A:ro«)  =  long,  and  Aoyot 
(logos)  =  talk,  speech.]  Umg  tedious  talk; 
sni>erfliiity  of  words  witliout  meaning. 

m^  ordm-d-tor,  «.  (Pn-r.  vuicro-,  and  Eng. 
virUr.]  An  inntrunient  formcaauring  inaccea- 
siblf  oliject.H  by  meana  of  two  rcllcotoni  on  a 
common  aextjint. 

m&o  rdn,  s.    (MAfuoTosK.l 

mtio  t6  phj^l  lino,  ma  ordph  - j^l  loiis. 

II,      [tJr.    /io»(pi>«;<vAAot    {makn-phulhs):    pn-f. 
macro-,  and  Gr.  «*.vAAoi'  (phvlhm)  =  a  leaf.) 

Bot.  :  Consisting  of  elongated  ext-ended 
luuflots. 


boil.  b6^:  pout.  J6^1;  cat.  9CII.  chorus,  ^hln.  bench;  go.  Kcm;  thin,  this;  sin.  af :  expect,  ycnophon.  oylst.     ph      t 
-«ian,  -tlan-  8h»n.     -Uon,    slon     shun;    tlon,    slon     zhun.     -clous,  -tious,    slous     shUs.      bio,    die,  i.       b^L  dpL 


macropiper— macula 


miic-rd-pi'-per,  s.  [E*ref.  macro-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  piper  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Piperacese,  family  Piperidfe 
(q.v.).  Macropiper  viethisticum  is  tiie  plant 
which  the  South-sea  Islamlers  call  ava  or 
kava.  It  has  a  thick  woody  ru^ed  aromatic 
rhizome,  a  tincture  of  wliich  is  used  in  rheu- 
matism. Macerated  in  water  it  is  said  to 
bring  on  copious  perspiration,  and  produce  a 
cure  in  persons  affected  with  venereal  disease. 

m^'-ro-pod,  5.  [Macropodal.]  An  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  Macropodia  (q.v.). 

m^-rdp'-o-dal,   m&c-rdp'-o-dous,  a. 

[Pref.  mncrO',  and  Gr.  irov?  {pons),  genit. 
jTofios  (podos)  =  a  foot.]  Having  large  or 
great  feet. 

m&c-r6-p6'-di-g,.5.pi.  [>Iacropodid^,i(2>.] 

mac-ro-po'-di-an,  s.  [Macropodid^.J 
A  macropod  (q.v,). 

mac-ro-pod'-i-dset  nia^r6p'-i-d»,  s.  pi 

[Mod.  Lat.  viacrop{us) ;'  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sutf.  -idte.] 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  A  family  of  Marsupials,  .section  Phyto- 
phaga,  or  in  Owen's  classiticaliou  Diprodo- 
dontia.  There  are  six  incisors  in  the  upfit-r 
jaw,  and  two  in  the  lower  ;  the  canines  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  small  and  wanting  in  the  lower 
one  ;  the  molars  are  five  on  each  side  above 
and  below.  Tlie  anterior  feet,  which  are  small, 
have  live  toes,  each  armed  with  a  claw  ;  the 
^  hinder  ones,  which  are  very  large,  powerful, 
and  well  adapted  for  leaping,  have  but  four, 
the  inner  one,  or  great  toe,  being  absent. 
Found  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Guinea.  Genera;  Macropus  (Kangaroo),  Den- 
droUif^us  (Tree  -  kangaroo),  Hypsiprymnus 
(Kangaroo-rat),  kc. 

(•2)  The  first  family  of  Milne-Ed wards's  Oxy- 
rhyiichi.  They  have  very  long  feet,  and  are 
called  in  consequence  Sea-spiders  and  Spider- 
crabs.  They  live  in  the  deep  sea.  Called  also 
Leptopodidffi  (q.v.).  Latxeille  has  termed 
them  Macropodia. 

2.  Falceont. :  Huge  Macropi  are  found  in  the 
Post- Tertiary  of  Australia  with  representatives 
<if  tlie  other  genera.  They  were  found  in  ossi- 
ferous breccias  in  the  Wellington  Valley,  about 
210  miles  west  of  Sydney,  on  the  river  Bell, 
one  of  the  iMincijial  sources  of  the  Macqnarie. 
and  on  the  Macquarie  it-self.  Kangaroos  seen: 
to  have  been  limited  to  Australia  before  the 
human  period  began.  The  name  of  the  Rha^tic 
genus  Hypsiprymiiopsis  of  Prof.  Boyd-Daw- 
kins  suggests  a  relation  to  Hypsiprymiuis, 
but  Prof.  Owen  considers  it  to  be  a  Micro- 
lestes  (q.v.). 

mao-ro-po'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
TTujjua  (jyima)  —  a  lid,  a  cover.] 

PalcFojit.  :  A  genus  of  crossopterygions 
Ganoid  fishes,  family  Coelacanthini.  It  is 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

mac-ro-pdn'-i-dsa,  5.  pi.  [Gr.  noKpotrovCa 
(Tiiakroponia)  =  loug  labour;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -Uke.] 

IchVty.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the 
twclftli  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub- 
order of  Ganoidean  fishes. 

ma-crop '-ter-iis,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
jrrepov  (pu-ron)  =  a  wing,  a  fin.]  Having  long 
wings  or  fins. 

mac'-ro-pus,  s.     [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  ttou? 

(pons)  =  a  font.] 

ZooU  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  fkmily  Ma- 
cropodidBe  (q.v.).     [Kangaroo.] 

mic-ro-py&'-i-a,  s.      [Pref.  macro-  (q.v.), 

and  Gr.  Trvy^  O^ugc)  ^  the  mmp,  the  buttocks.] 

Oniith. :  A  genus  of  Columbidae,  containing 

the  Cuckoo-doves.    Tliey  have  a  very  long 

graduated  and  pointed  tail. 

mac-ro-rhi'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  (naicpdppis  (ma- 
krorrhis),  genit.  /noxpoppiw)?  (makrorrhiiios)  = 
long-nosed.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phocidse  (Seals).  Macro- 
rhimts  elepJiayitimis  is  the  Elepliant  Seal,  so 
called  from  its  possessing,  when  full-grown,  a 
short  proboscis.  It  appears  to  exist  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  though 
Dr.  Gill  believes  the  specimens  from  the 
former  to  be  specifically  distinct,  calling 
them  M.  an gusti rostra.  Tlie  Elephant  Seal 
IS  found  abundantly  on  the  coasts  of    Juan 


Fernandez,  the  Falkland  Islands,  &c.  The 
male  is  fourteen  to  sixteen  or  twenty  feet 
long,  with  a  proboscis  of  a  foot ;  the  female 
abiiut  nine  or  ten  feet. 

I]iaC-rO-S9er-i-deS,  S.  [Gr.  ^oxpotrieeAnj? 
(makroskeltes)  =  long-legged  :  pref.  ttuicto-,  and 
Gr.  o-Jce'Ao?  (skelos)  =  the  leg.] 

Zool.  :  The  typi':^l  genus  of  the  family  Ma- 
croscelidida*.  Macroscelides  typtcus  is  the 
Elephant  Shrew  of  South  Africa.  It  Is  about 
five  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  three  inches, 
is  diurnal,  and  re5ide.s  in  burrows.  M.  Rozeti 
is  the  Algerian  jumping-shrew. 

iiiac-ro-S9e-Ud-i-d3a,  5.  pL  [Mod.  Lat. 
macrosc€lid(es) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool. :  Jumi)ing-shrews,  a  sub-family  of  In- 
sectivorous Mammals,  resembling  shrews, 
but  having  very  elongated  hind  legs,  enabling 
them  to  advance  by  a  series  of  jumps.  The 
snout  is  loug,  and  sometimes  prolonged  iulo 
a  trunk  ;  the  tail  long,  covered  with  hair. 
The  species  inhabit  Africa. 

mac-ro-scdp'-ic,  a.    [See  SIeoascopic] 

mac-ro-spo-ran-gi-um  (pi.  m&o-r^ 
SpO-ran'-gi-a).  s.  [Pref.  viacro- ;  Gr. 
oTTOpd  (spora),  or  ffTTopo?  (spoTos)  =  seed,  and 
ayyeioi'  (anggcw)t)  =  a  vessel,  a  receptacle.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Sporangia  of  comparati\*ely  large 
size,  containing  macrospores  in  the  Rhizo- 
carpeai  like  Salviuia  and  Marsilea,  [Macro- 
spore.] 

mac'-ro-Spore,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr. 
tnropd  (spora),  or  crmipos  (sporos)  =  a  seed.] 

Bnt.(Pl.):  Spores  of  comparatively  large 
size  in  niacrosporangia,  as  distinguished  from 
micixisporesin  microsporangiainthe  Rhizocar- 
pea,  such  as  Marsilea,  Pilulariu,  and  Salvinia. 

m^-ro-tber'-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and 
Gr.  0r)()ioy  {tiierion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Edentata  founded  on 
remains  of  a  large  animal,  having  the  hind 
limbs  shorter  than  tlie  fore  ones,  as  for  climb- 
ing piui)0ses,  rootless  teeth,  and  toes  with 
inmiense  claws.  It  is  found  in  the  Miocene 
of  France. 

mac-rd-to'-xni-a,  5.  [Gr.  ^aKporo^eu  (771a- 
krotomeo)  =  to  prune  so  as  to  leave  the  shoots 
long.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Boraginacese.  Macrotomia 
Benthami  prows  in  the  Himalayas,  and  is  con- 
sidered useful  in  diseases  of  the  tongue  an<l 
throat.  The  bruised  roots  of  M.  pefennis  are 
applied  in  India  to  eruptions,  and  its  root 
is  used  as  a  dye. 

mac'-ro-tone,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Eng. 
tune.] 

Gram.  :  A  horizontal  Hnedi-awn  over  vowels 
to  show  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  long  : 
as,  me,  fine,  tone,  &c. 

ma-cr  o'-tous.  a.  [Macrotds.]  Having  long 
ears ;  long-eared. 

xna-cro'-tiis,  s.  [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  ov<: 
(ous),  genit.  WTO?  (o(Oi)  =  an  ear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  ofPhyllostomidfe  (Vampires). 
Eara  very  large,  united  at  the  base  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  nasal  appendage,  erect ;  inteifemoral 
membrane  lai*ge,  beyond  which  the  tail  pro- 
jects by  its  last  joint.  Macrotus  Waterliousii 
is  the  Great-eai-ed  Leaf  Bat  from  the  West 
Indii'S  ;  tlie  length  of  the  head  and  body  is 
two  inches  and  a  half;  tail,  an  inch  and  one- 
sixth.  Fur,  mo"ise-colour,  paler  beneath ; 
nose-leaf,  lam-eolite.  It  is  mainly  insectivor- 
ous, but  sometimes  feeds  on  fruit  Other 
species  are  M.  culi/omivus  and  M.  mexicaniis, 
the  habitat  of  which  is  indicated  by  their 
specific  names, 

mac-ro-typ'-ous,  a.     [Pref.  maci-o-^  and  Gr. 
TVTTos  itupos)  =  a  blow,  a  type.] 
Numis.  :  Having  a  long  fonn. 

ma-crour'-a,  5.    [Macrura.] 

ma  -  cronr'  -  al,    ma  -  crour-  otia,     a. 

[Macroura.]  The  same  as  Macrural  or 
Macrurus  (q.v.). 

ma-crour'-a]!,  s.    [Macruran.] 

ma-orour -ous.  a.    [Macrurus.] 

m,ac-rd-za'-mi-a,  s.    [Pref.  macro-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  zamiaiq.w).'} 
Bot. :   A  genus  of  Cycadaceaa.    Macrosamia 


spiralis  is  believe<l  to  be  the  species  of  Zamia 
gi-owing  on  the  west  coast  of  Australia  to  the 
height  of  thirty  iet^i, 

ma-crur'-a,  ma-crour'-a,  s.  pL  [Ma- 
crurus.] 

J.  Zool.  :  Long-tailed  Crustaceans  ;  lobsters, 
a  sub-order  of  Liecapoda,  ha\ing  the  abdomen 
greatly  developed,  cylindrical,  the  segments 
short,  flattened,  and  expanded  laterally  ;  the 
whole  terminated  by  a  broad  swimming  tail. 
The  anteunie  are  usually  large.  The  feet  are 
terminated  by  nipping  claws.  The  young,  on 
being  hatched,  are  not  very  different  in  form 
from  their  parents.  They  abound  in  both 
salt  and  fresh  water.  Tlie  sub-order  contains 
the  families  Crangouidee,  Astacidie,  Thalassi- 
nidse,  and  Palinuridfe. 

2,  PakEont. :  They  came  into  existence  in 
palaeozoic  times. 

mat  -  cruT- al«  ma-crur-ous,  a.  [Ma- 
CKURA.]  Belonging  lo  or  having  the  cltarao 
teristics  of  the  family  Macruia  (q.v.). 

ma-cnar'-an,  s.    [Macrura.]    An  individual 

of  the  family  Macrura  (q.v.). 

ma-crur'-i-d£e.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  macruTius); 
llat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtc.) 

Ichthy. :  A.  family  of  deep-sea  Ganoids,  dis- 
tributed over  all  oceans,  in  great  abundance. 
About  forty  sjiecies  are  known.  The  body 
terminates  in  a  long,  compressed,  tapering 
tail,  covered  with  spiny,  keeled,  or  striated 
scales.  One  short  anterior  dorsal,  the  second 
very  long,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tail; 
anal  as  long  as  second  dorsal ;  no  caudaL 
Ventrals  thoracic  or  jugular.     (Giiniher.) 

m^-ru-ro'-niia,  «.    [Macrdrcts.] 

Ichthy.:  Agenusof  Macrurid;e(q.v.).  Snoat- 
pointed  ;  mouth  anterior  and  lateral,  with  the 
lower  jaw  projecting. 

ma-cror'-iis,  «.     [Pref.  macro-,  and  Gr.  ot^ 

(fiura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichtfiy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
MacruridiE  (q.v.).  Snout  produced  aud  coni- 
cal ;  mouth  inferior. 

*  m^C-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mactatio,  from  maiy 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  nmc/o  =  to  sacrifice.]  The 
act  of  killing  a  victim  in  sacrifice  ;  a  sacrifice. 

"  Here  they  i:all  Caia's  offering,  which  U  described 
and  nllowed  to  be  the  tirst  fruiu  of  the  ground  only, 
a  sacrifice  oi  ynactatiori.'Shttkf'trd :  On  the  Creation. 
(Pret) 

m&C - ta'- tor,  s,  [Lat.,  from  mactatus,  pa. 
par.  of  macto  =  to  sacrifice,  to  kill.]  A  mur- 
derer, a  killer. 

mac'-tra,  s.    [Gr.,  =a  kneading-trough.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mactridse  (q.v.).  The  foot  is  large  and  tongue- 
shaped  ;  the  siphons  are  united  and  fringed  ; 
the  sliell  is  nearly  equilateral.  Habitat,  sandy 
coasts,  where  they  burrow  just  below  the 
surface.  In  the  Isle  of  Armn,  Mactra  sub- 
trunc'ita  is  collected  for  feeding  pigs.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  recent  species  are 
known.  They  are  world-wi<le  in  their  dis- 
tribution, and  especially  abundant  within  the 
tropics. 

2.  Palceont. :  Thirty  species  are  known,  from 
the  Lias  onward. 

mac- tri - dse, s.  pi,   [Mod.  Lat.,  &c  m/o^iria) 

(q.v.);  Lat.  tern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -irfa:.] 

Zool.  :  Trough-shells  ;  a  family  of  Siphonida, 
subdivision  Sinupallialia.  Valves,  equal,  sub- 
triangular,  close-fitting;  a  deep  pit  for  the 
hinge-ligament,  triangular  in  form  ;  the  hinge 
has  two  diverging  teeth ;  siphonal  fold  short 
and  rounded,  epidermis  thick-  Mostly  m^ 
rine,  but  also  found  in  brackish  waters. 

mac'-u-la  (pi.  mac'-u-lSB),  s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  spot,  as  on  tlie  skin,  the 

surface  of  the  sun,  or  other  luminous  body,  &c 

"  And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  suu  may  ct>iiti-i*ct  some 

9pnt3or  rnacuttB  gT^.'iter  th.iu  usual,  aud  by  that  meaoi 

be  d.irkened."'— A'urnet  .■  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Bot. :  A  broad,  irregular  spot  or  blotch. 

2.  Path.  (PL):  Permanent  discoloration* 
of  the  skin  ;  spots  or  stains  white,  dark,  or 
dusky,  Willi  occasionally  altered  structure, 

macula  germinativa,  s. 

AiH't.  &  Physiol.:  A  dark  granular  spot, 
about  jr,\ju  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  within  the 
germinal  vesicle  of  an  ovum.  Called  also  the 
germinal-spot. 


&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  cub,  ciire.  unite,  our,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.     s&,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw» 
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macula  lutea,  a. 

Aiuii.:  A  yellow  spot,  about  A  of  an  inch 
ill  <Iiaiiieter,  on  the  axis  of  the  eyeball ;  it  has 
•  lepretision  iu  its  centre. 

•rrac'-u-lato,  v.(.  [Maculate,  a.]  Teapot, 
C"  slain,  tn  tilur, 

"Thuy  woliltiDt  m(frii?af«Lfaeli(>tiuur  of  tbeyr  people 
^Tth  Buchf  H  reprocli*;."— Sir  W.  Llyot :  Oovtrnour, 
1>1l  L.  ch.  xivt, 

•i-iac'-u-late,  *  indo'-n~lat-ed»  a.  (L;it. 
vnicuUtius,  ]a.  p.'ir.  iif  Ttutculo  ~  to  spot,  to 
•uun  ;  macula  =  a  sput,  a  steiu.] 

1.  OtiL  Lang. :  Spotted,  stained,  blurred, 
dciiled,  impure. 

"  Hoat  maculate  thoughts,  maater,  are  maalced  uuiler 
■ach  coiunn'  —Shikctp. :  Lofe's  labour's  J.-Mt.  i.  2. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Blotched  (q.v.). 

•juio'-U-la-tor-y,  a.  [Maculate.)  De- 
LiiDg,  stuiniiig. 


*  maC-U-la'-tion,  5.  [Lat  maculatio,  from 
viacuhi'tus,  jja.  p;ir.  of  muculo  — to  spot,  to 
Stiiin;  Fr.jnacuhition  ;  ltn\.maculasi07i£.]  The 
act  of  spotting  or  staining ;  a  spot,  a  stain. 

*'  Fur  I  will  throw  my  gJovti  to  ileath  hlniseU, 
That  there's  no  maculalion  in  thy  heirt." 

ahakes/i.  :  TntUiu  i  Cretsida,  ir.  4. 

SaSc'-U-la-ture.  s.     [Macula.] 

1.  A  sheet  blotted  or  bluired  in  printing. 

2.  Blotting-paper. 

ei&C'-ule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  macula  =  a  npot. 
asiaiii.j 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  spot,  a  stain. 
2.  Print. :    A  blurred  impression,   causing 
part  of  a  page  to  appear  double  ;  also  called  a 
mackle. 

in^C'-ule,  v.t.  [Macule,  s.]  To  spot,  to 
-stain. 'to  hlur;  specif.,  in  printing,  to  blur  or 
double  an  imjiression  from  type. 

•  m&C'-U-loso,  o.  (Lat.  maculosits,  from 
vuiciila  =  a  sj>ut,  a  stain.]  Of  or  peitaining 
to  spots  or  stains  upon  a  surface;  spotted, 
Btained,  maculate. 

m^d,  *  maad,  *  madde,  *  made,  '  mod« 

a.  [A. 8.  ije-vidil,  gf-muiul ;  cogn.  with  i).  8. 
gt'inid  =  foolisii  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ka-meit,  gi-meit 
=  vain  ;  Icel.  meiddr  (jia.  jtar.  of  meidhtt)  = 
to  maim,  to  hurt ;  Gotli.  gu-maids  =  bruised, 
maimed  ;  A.S.  mad,  m6d  =  niadneris.] 

1.  Disordered  in  intellect;  insane,  deranged, 
lunatic,  crnzy. 

"  In  all  well?  Wherefore  came  this  mad  follow  to 
thee?"— 2  Kinijs  Iv.  2. 

2.  Furious  or  frantic  from  disease  or  other 
cause.     (Said  of  animals  :  as,  a  inad  bull.) 

3.  Under  the  influence  of  some  overpower- 
ing or  un);ontrn||able  emotion;  extravngant 
in  feeling  or  at-tion  ;  having  lost  self-control : 
as— 

(1)  Beside  one's  self  with  rage ;  frantic, 
fliriouA,  enraged. 

"  Her  hunband  hath  the  fliieit  mnd  dovU  of  Jealousy 
In  him  .  .  .  that  ever  govcrued  freuzy."  —  lihaketp,  : 
JlcrTff  ll'frej  qf  Hindtor,  v.  L 

(2)  Under  the  influence  of  some  strong  or 
unreasonable  passion  or  desire  ;  infatuated  ; 
inflamed  with  desiie. 


(3)  Wildly  or  extravagantly  frolicsome. 

"Do  you  hear,  my  jtuuI  wenchea?"  —  Shaketp.  : 
Vov«t  litbour't  lAitt,  11. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  indicative  of  mad- 
ness; ex<-.eedingly  foolish;  cliaractcristic  of 
•  matlirian. 

"Thin  Inn  way  to  kill  a  wUe  with  khidneas; 
Aod  thui  I'll  ciirh  Ikt  mail  and  hciidstronK  humour." 
Shiik^-ip. :  Tatnitiif  uf  th«  Shrev,  Iv.  \. 

H  (1)  Like  mad  :  Madly,  furiously.    (Colloq.^ 
(■J)    Mad  as    a   hntUr :    Dangerously    mad, 
raliid.      The  expression   Is    a  corruption    ot 
*•  Ma<l  as  an  atter,"  i.e.,  adder.     {lirtwcr.) 
(.'i)  Mnd  aa  a  March  hare:  [March,  «.  5[.] 
(i)  To  hf.  (go  or  run)  mad  after  anything :  To 
conceive  a  violent  desire  for  anything. 

"Tlio  World  !■  runntnff  mad  after  fiirce.  the  ti- 
trcniilv  ..f  Itad  jiootry.  iir  Trtther  the  Judymeut  that  U 
fallen  ii|»ijMlmniatlck  y>r\i\\\ ,i:'~.nrydrn, 

mad  applo,  it.    [MAHArpLR.) 

'mad  bred,  a.  Produced  or  bred  by  or 
In  madness. 

"  TTiitll  the  Bolrten  circuit  on  my  head. 
Like  to  the  irlorloui  nun  •  tmti«t<nreiit  l>Nim«. 
I>o  calm  ttw  fury  of  thU  mad-bred  flaw.' 

iUuiAetft. :  3  i/enrn  ('/.,  UL  l 


mad  dog,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dog  suffering  tiom  rabies 
(q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  ;  Scutelktria  UUer-iJlora.  It  owes  ita 
popular  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  once  a 
renowned  quack  remedy  for  hydrophobia. 
{BartUtt.) 

mad-splce,  5. 

Bot. :  Capsicum  minimum, 

mad'Stone,  s.  A  porous  stone  reputed 
to  be  etfii-aeious  in  hydrophobia.  It  is  applied 
to  the  wound  madu  by  tin-  bite  of  the  rabid 
animal,  and  is  supposed  tu  draw  out  the  virus. 
lUi  elheaey  is  doubtlul. 

*  mad-worm,  5.     Matlness,  insanity. 

"Surely  the  m-id-tcorm  hath  wllded  all  humanity." 
^Feltham:  Hetolvei,  p.  3St. 

*  m3,d,  ^  maddc,  v.i.  ii  t,    [Mad,  a.] 

A.  Intruns.:  To  be  or  go  mad;  to  be 
furious  ;  to  be  besidu  oneself;  to  be  deranged. 

"  Maiiye  of  hem  neulen.  be  hatb  a  deuel  and  mad- 
dcth."—  Wycliffe  :  John  x. 

B.  Trans. :  To  m;ikc  mad  ;  to  madden. 

"  Had  I  but  aeen  thy  picture  In  this  plight, 
It  would  have  rrutdtied  me." 

Shaketp.  -■  Tilus  Andronicut,  UL  L 

*  m^id,   *  made,    *  madde,   *  mathe,   s. 

[A.S.    madhu  =  a    worm,    a    maggot ;    Goth. 
iiuitlia;  Ger.  viade ;  Icel.  mudhkr.] 

1.  A  maggot,  a  grub.  (//.  Beat:  Farming, 
<ff..  Books,  p.  ti.) 

2.  An  earthworm. 

Mfid-a-g^'-car,  s.    [Seedef.] 

(leog. :  An  i:,Lind  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 
tlie  South-east  of  Afriiui. 

Madagasoax- crocodile,  s. 

Zool.  :  Probably  a  variety  of  the  Nilotic 
Crocodile  {Crocodilus  viUgaris).  It  has  the 
snout  longer,  slenderer,  and  with  straighter 
sides  than  tlie  Nilotic  Crocodile.     {DuTUXtn.) 

Madagascar-nutmeg,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Agathniiliyllum. 
Madagascar-potato,  s. 

But. :  Solanum  anguini. 

Madagascar-rat,  s. 

Zool.  :  CiieirogaU  minor,  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  Malagasy  Leniuroids.  It  malces  a  true 
nest  of  interlaced  twigs,  with  a  depressed  bed 
in  the  niid<lle  lor  its  young. 

*  m^d'-am,  v.t.  [Madam,  s.J  To  address  as 
iMadani* 

"  I  am  .  .  .  madamed  up  perhaps  to  matriuiotiliLl 
perfection."*— AtcA(irii*jn.-  Clarittu,  viil,  :;oa. 

miid'-^m,  m^dame',  •'<■  [Fr.  madame,  from 
»(a.(Lat.  niat)  =  my,  and  dame  (Lai.  dmninu) 
=  lady,  mistress.]      My  lady.     Used  — 

(1)  As  a  term  of  compliment  in  addressing 
a  lady  of  any  degree,  especially  those  married 
or  elderly. 

"ThiT  durste  no  wl);bt  cle]>e  hir  hut  maUama; 
Waa  noun  ho  hiudy  walkyng  by  the  woye." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  S.9U. 

(2)  As  a  term  for  ladies  in  geneml,  usually 
with  a  slight  touch  of  disrespect  or  sarcjism. 

"  To  uinkv  Hixtrt  to  thi'lr  madamt  and  tlielr  boyii." 
Drayton:  UutUt of  Agincourt. 

M&d-a-pol-ldm',  5.    [Sec  def.J 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  (ine,  lung  clotli  (cotton) 
shipped  to  the  East  India  market.  So  nann.d 
from  MadapoUani,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Mfidras,  where  it  waa  Ilrst  manufactured. 

m&d'-&p-ple,  5.    [Rng.  mad,  and  apple] 

Bot.:  Sokinnni  insannm,  an  East  Indian 
plant.     Called  also  Jcw's-apple.    [Solanum.] 

mdd-a-ro'-SlS,  ■«.  [Gr.  ii.a&ap6<;  (?lW(/«ros)  = 
bald.]  Loss  of  the  hair,  and  especially  of  the 
eyelashes. 

m&d'-brain,  a.  k  5.     [Eng.  mad,  and  brain.] 

A.  A^  (idj.  :  Disordered  in  mind  ;  mnd,  in- 
sane, hotheadeil. 

B.  As  tnibst. :  A  mad,  hot-headed  person  ; 
one  who  acts  madly  or  extravagantly. 


m^d   brained,  a.    [Kng.  mail,  and  brained.] 

The  saiiie  a.'*  Maulirain  (q.v.). 

"  Tallwt  Is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Itemahieth  tiouo  but  mnrf  ^r>i(ft«cf  Hallitbury.** 

.*autkctp. :  1  Banry  VI.,  L  % 

m&d'-o&p,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  vuid,  and  cap.] 


A.  As  adj.  :  Madbrained,  mad,  eccentric. 

"  Tho  iilmble-foiited  madcap  prince  of  Wnle^ 
AikJ  bU  coiunidci«,  that  daft  the  world  atide, 
Aud  bid  it  IMUA.  '        :ihakt*p.  .-  1  Uenry  lf„  Ir.  L 

B,  As  subst. :  A  mad-brained  fellow  ;  one 
who  acts  extravagantly  ;  a  person  of  wild  and 
eccentric  habits  ;  a  madbrain. 

"  Wby,  whata  ffuidcdp  bath  Heaven  lent  na  here  I" 
Hhaktip. :  Kiug  John,  1  L 

*madde,  v.L  &.  t,    [Mad,  f.) 

*niadde»  a.     [Mad,  a.] 

mad-d^n,  t;.^  &,  t.    (Eng.  mad,  a. ;  -tn] 

A.  Trans, :  To  make  mad,  to  drive  out  of 
one's  Senses  ;  to  enrage,  to  make  furious,  to 
excite  with  furious  passion. 

"  A  rage  of  pleosura  maddened  every  breaat." 

nomton:  Ca»tlc  •■/  Indolence.  IL  30. 

•  B.  Intra7Ls.  :  To  become  mad  or  fuiioua  ; 
to  act  as  a  madmaiL 

"  fiver  he  muttered  and  madden4d." 

T0nni/t(,n  :  liaud,  I.  L  lOi 

m&d'-der,  s.     [A.S.  mreddrc,  ma:ddere.] 

1.  B<'t. :  The  genus  Rubia,  and  specially 
Ruhia  tinctorum.  (Dyer's  Madder.)  It  is  a 
trailing  or  climbing  annual,  supporting  itself 
by  its  leaves  and  priclvles.  It  is  supplied 
chiefly  from  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and 
Turkey.  'J'he  roots,  wliich  are  ready  tlie  third 
year,  are  kiln-dried,  and  then  threshed,  to 
clear  them  from  earth  and  dust.  They  are 
then  dried  a  second  time,  and  afterwards 
iioiitided  and  stamped  in  a  mill.  A  species  of 
JladdfT,  Ruhia  peregrina,  is  indigenous  in 
Britain.  It  has  whorls  of  four  to  six  elliptic, 
persistent  glossy  leaves,  a  yellowish  corolla, 
and  small  black  fruit. 

^  Indian  Madder,  called  also  Madder  of 
Ileugal.  is  Riihta  cordi/olia ;  Madder  of  Chili, 
Rubia  augustissimn  or  Relbonm. 

2.  Ckem.  :  The  root  of  Rjdiin  Tinctorvm,  ex- 
tensively used  in  dyeing  for  the  pro<luction  of 
a  variety  of  colours,  namely,  red,  pink,  purple, 
black,  and  chocolate.  Other  species  uf  Rubia 
are  also  used.  It  would  appear  that  madder 
contains  a  colorille  jirinciple — rubian — which, 
under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  ferment^ 
termed  erj'tlirozym,  breaks  up  into  alizarin, 
purpurin,  &c.  Severn!  of  the  colouring 
inattei-s  of  madder  appear  to  exist  in  the  fresh 
root,  Itut  it  is  only  when  it  has  been  kept  for 
some  time  that  the  aliz^trin  and  purjiurin  are 
developed  in  quantity.  The  colours  produred 
from  madder  are  very  stable,  the  well-known 
Turkey-red  being  one  of  them ;  and  the  tints 
and  shades  obtainnble,  according  to  the  nnir- 
dant  used,  are  very  numerous.  Alizarin,  or 
m;ulder  red,  dis<-overed  by  Rohiquet,  may  !» 
extr;H*ied  with  solvents,  or  obtaine*!  by  sub- 
limation in  the  form  of  bejiutiful  reddish 
needles.  [Alizarin.]  Madder  also  contains 
certain  yellow  colouring  matters,  but  they  are 
useless,  if  not  injurious,  in  the  process  of 
dyeing. 

"Tl)c1>c«tof  all  and  luotit  commended  Is  oarmadd^ 
of  Italic."—/*.  Holland:  Ptinie.  bk.  xix.,  ch.  ill. 

3.  Pharm. :  Madder  ia  a  tonic,  a  diuretic, 
and  an  cmmenagogue. 

^  Broum  Madder:  A  rich  red-brown  pig- 
ment, luepared  from  tho  roots  of  ii«6»o  fine- 
tonnn.     [Madi>eii,  s.,  l.J 

madder-Style,  s. 

Calico-print. :  A  method  of  calico-prfuUng 
in  whieh  the  inordaiitu  are  applied  to  the 
white  cloth,  and  the  colours  are  brought  up 
in  tho  ilye-bath. 

'  mdd'-dcr,  v.t,  &.  i,    [Madder,  «.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  dye  with  madder. 

B.  lutmn-t.  :  To  |>orform  the  o])eratfon  Of 

process  of  dyeing  with  madder. 

m2ld'-der- YPort,  s.      [Eng.    madder^  and 

wort  ('i.v.).J 

1,  (:sing.):  The  genus  Asi>erugo. 

t  2.  (PL):  A  name  stuiiutimes  given  to  the 
Gallnceif,  called  by  Dndluy,  &c.,  iu  EngUali, 

Stellates  (q.v.). 

*m&d-dlng,  n.     [Mad,  v.]     Raging,  ftirious, 
mad,  \vil<l.     {I'ope:  iionur ;  Iliad  xvl.  «4f».) 

"m&d'  ding  Ij^,  adr.      [Eng.  madding;  dy.] 

Ma<lly  ;  lik<-  one  nmd. 


"m&d'  dish,  'mAd-ish.o.    (Kng.  mad.^; 

•ish.\     llitlitT  nuid  ;  Hoinewliat  demnged. 
**  Saul  Id  tbe  other  night,  a  little  mnddhh. ' 

dfauiH.  i  /VcL  ;  The  i'Ugrim,  It.  L 


t€i\  b6^;  p^t.  J^l:  cat.  9011.  chorus,  chin,  bonoh;   go.  ^om;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  TConophon.  e^lst.      Ing, 
-olAn«  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  •  slon  -  shun  ;  -(Ion,    aion  -  zhun.      -clous,  -tlous.  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo.  ^-i  -  bttl.  d«L 
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made— madrepore 


*made,  *malt.  *mate,a.  [Matji.  a.]  Fa- 
tigued, exhausted. 

made,  pret.  &  pt.  jxtr.  of  v.     [Make,  r.J 

made-mast,  s. 

Naut. :  A  mast  composed  of  several  pieces  ; 
a  built-niast.     [Mast] 

"m&d'-e-cass.   made-ciis -see,   a.  &  s. 

[From  Miidecasse,  the  native  name  of  the 
island.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Madagascar. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Madagascar. 

*niad-e-f<lc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  madc/actio,  from 
made/actits,  pa.  par.  of  mad''facio  =  to  make 
wet :  Tnadeo  =  to  be  wet,  and/acio  =  to  make.] 
The  act  of  making  wet. 

"  To  al  I  mnd^/action  there  Ib  required  an  Imbibition." 
— fidcon     .V.u.  Hut..  5  ee-v 

*mid-e-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  made/acic^ 
to  make  wet.]  The  act  of  making  wet ;  made- 
faction. 

•inS-d'-e-fy,  v.t.  [Ft.  madejler,  from  Lat. 
made.facio  =  to  make  wet.]  To  make  wet  or 
moi.st ;  to  moisten.    [Madefaction.] 

Bla-deir'-a,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog. :  An  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

2.  A  kind  of  rich  wine  made  in  the  island 
of  Madeira. 

Madeira-cake,  s.  a  light  cake,  made 
of  eggs,  Hour,  butter,  and  sugar,  and  orna- 
mented with  candied  peel. 

Madeira-mahogany,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ldunis  fietens. 

Madeira-nut,  5.  A  kind  of  walnut  with 
■  thin  sliell,  grown  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 

Madeira-Stock,  5. 

Bot.:  Matthiola  mad^-rensis. 
Madeira-wood.  s. 

Bot. :  Mahogany  of  the  curiously-veined  kiiid 
growing  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Ma-deir'-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  iidj.  :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  Island  of  Madeira. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Madeira. 

Madeiran-hake,  s. 
Ichthy. :  (See  extract). 

"The  .\f<idriraTj-Jmke,  or  Peacadft,  ilerlueius  miiynru 
of  my  Syiopsix,  p.  189.  proves,  uix>ii  better  acquaint- 
&nce,  distinct  from  the  common  British -hake.  —iief. 
R.  T.  LojM.  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1840.  p.  36. 

m&d'-e-line,  s.     [Fr.]    (See  the  compound.) 

madeline-pear,  s.  A  variety  of  pear, 
called  also  St.  Jolin"s  pear. 

m&d-el-pa-roo'-wa,  s.  [Ceylonese.]  A  kind 
of  boat  used  in  Ceylon  for  fishing  close  to  the 
shore,  or  on  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the 
isiand.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  bam- 
too  roof. 

made'-moi-selle  (oi  as  wa),  «.    [Fr.,  from 

ma  —  my,  and  ih^moisrlle  =  a  damsel  (q.v.).] 
In  France  the  title  given  to  a  young  unmarried 
lady,  cnrresi>onding  to  the  English  Miss.  For- 
merly Mademoiselle  was  the  distinctive  title 
of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king's  brother  ; 
also  a  title  given  to  all  married  ladies  not  of 
noble  origin. 

•  madge'-h«S\^-let,    s.     [Eng.  Madge  =  Mar- 
garet, and  hoickt  —  owlet  (q-v.).]     An  owl. 
"  Til  sit  hi  a  Kini  with  .Vndfjchnjo^et  nnil  c.^tch  mice 
first.'— /icn  Jouson  :  Every  Man  in  Bit  Humour,  ii.  2. 

inS>d'-liead-ed,  ft.  [Eng.  mad,  a.,  and  headed,} 
Madbrained,  hotbrained,  mad,  foolish. 

*'  Out,  you  mtdfieaded  ape  ! " 

Shakesp.  :  l  J/cnri/  IV.,  IL  S. 

in3.d''llo«ise,  s.  [Eng.  mad,  a.,  and  house.'\ 
A  liouse  or  asylum  for  the  cure  and  treatment 
of  lunatics  ;  a  lunatic  asylum. 

■'  By  statute  for  regul:iting  privnte  madhotaet." — 
Blackstonc  :  Coinvient..  bk.  i.,  cli.  8. 

IBa-dhu'-ca,  s.  [Sansc]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

madhuca-tree.  .-•'. 

Bot. :  Bassia  hntyracea,  the  Indian  butter- 
tree,  wliich  grows  in  Nepaul  and  the  Almorah 
Hills.  The  seeds,  when  bruised  and  pressed, 
yield  a  vegetable  butter,  which  may  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  cjf  snap  and  candles,  or 
with  cloves  and  attar  of  roses,  as  an  unguent 


for  the  hair,  &c.  It  is  largely  employed  as 
an  illuminating  agent,  and  is  said  to  possess 
curative  properties  in  rheumatism  and  con- 
traction nf  the  limbs.     (Prof.  Watt,  &c.) 

ma-di~a,  $.  [Latinised  from  the  Chilian 
name  )im*it.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Spheno- 
gyneae.  Only  known  species,  Moiiia  sativa, 
cultivated  for  the  seeds  in  its  native  regions, 
California  and  ChiU.  The  flowers,  which  are 
yellow,  are  in  nearly  globular  heads. 

madia-oil,  s.  Oil  expressed  without 
heat  from  Madia  satiiHi.  It  is  transparent, 
yellow,  and  without  odour;  it  may  be  used 
for  salads  or  for  oil-cake  for  cattle. 

'mad-id,  a.     [Lat.  madidus,  from  madeo  — 

t«  be  wet  or  moist.]    Wet,  moist. 
•  mS.d'-i8li,  a.    [Maddish.] 

mS.d  -  is  -  ter"- i  -  iim,  s.  [Gr.  fiaStvrnptov 
{madisterion).'] 

Surg. :  A  pair  of  tweezers ;  an  instrument 
for  extracting  hairs. 

madj'-6un.  maj'-oun,  s.  [Arab,  majun  = 
an  electuary.]  A  preparation  from  the  hemp- 
plant,  used  as  an  intoxicating  drug  by  the 
Turks,  Hindoos,  and  others. 

mlid'-ly,  •  madde-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  mad, 
a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  mad  manner ;  like  a  madman  or 
lunatic. 

■•Waat  thou  mad  that  bo  modi!/  thou  didst  auswer 
Tae^'-Shakrrip.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  II,  2. 

2.  Franticly,  furiously. 

"The  crowd  that  madli/  heaves  and  presses,' 

Lonafellow :  Ooldoi  Legend.  11. 

3.  Like  one  infatuated  ;  with  extreme  folly. 

'■  He  heard,  and  madl'i  at  the  motion  pleasd, 
His  polished  bow  with  bastv  rashness  seized. " 
I'cpe  :  Homer;  Jliadiw  135. 

m&d-man,  *  madde-man,4.  [Eng.  mad.  a., 

and  Tiujii.) 

\.  A    person  disordered    in    the  mind ;   a 
I)erson  of  deranged  intellect ;  a  lunatic. 
"This  makes  the  ynadmen  who  have  made  men  mad." 
Bi/ron  :  Childc  Harold,  ill.  Vi. 

2.  One  who  is  inflamed  with  extravagant 
or  uncontrollable  passion  ;  one  who  is  beside 
himself  with  passion  ;  one  who  acts  extrava- 
gantly or  without  reason. 

mad'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  mad,  a. ;  -ntss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mad  or  dis- 
ordered in  mind  ;  a  state  of  disordered  or 
deranged  mind  or  intellect ;  lunacy. 

"  Atadnets  laughing  In  hU  ireful  mood." 

Dryden:  PaUimon  <t  ArcUe.  \i.  682. 

2.  Extremity  of  folly ;  headstrong  or  un- 
controllable passion ;  ungovernable  fury  or 
rage. 

"But  iu  bim  it  was  not  eaay  todistiuguish  the  mad- 
ness  produced  by  evil  passions  from  the  madness  pro- 
duced by  brandy."— J/(icau?ay.-  Hist.  Bng.,  ch-  v. 

3.  Foolish  actions  or  conduct. 

"  And  I  gave  my  heart  to  know  wisdom  and  to  know 
nuidriess  aiiJ  folly." — Ecclesicutes  i-  17. 

^  Madiiess  Siwl  fremy  axQ  used  in  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  sense  ;  rage  and  fury  alone  in 
the  nxoral  sense  :  in  the  first  case,  vuxdiicss  is 
a  confirmed  derangement  in  the  organ  of 
thought ;  frenzy  is  only  a  temporary  derange- 
ment from  the  violence  of  fever.  Rage  refers 
more  immediately  to  the  agitation  that  exists 
witliiu  ;  /((ry  refers  to  that  which  shows  itself 
outwardly:  a  person  contains  or  stifles  liis 
rage;  but  liis  fury  breaks  out  into  some 
external  mark  of  violence.  [Crahh :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

^  Raving  Ttuidness  : 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  mania  (q.v.). 

ma-don' -na,  'ma-don'-a,  s.  [Ital.,  from 
ma  =  my,  and  doiuta  (Lat."  (i 'Wiiiw)  =  lady.] 
The  Italian  equivalent  fur  madam. 

"Two  fAnXts.  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel 
will  amend.  '—MaieijJ. :  Twelfth  Sijht,  i.  6. 

^  It  is  applied  specifically  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  the  English  "Our  Lady;"  hence, 
liictiires  of  the  Virgin  are  called  Madonnas. 

mad''6-q.ua,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Antilope  Saltiana  or  Neotragns  Sal- 
tianns,  a  diminutive  antelope  about  the  size 
of  a  hare,  common  in  Abyssinia.  Legs  short 
and  slender ;  the  males  alone  bear  liorns, 
which  are  short  and  conical.  The  foreparts 
are  rufous,  but  gray  is  tlie  prevailing  Ime. 


Ma-dras',  .t.     [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  city  and  presidency  in  India. 
Madras-bulbul,  s. 

Omith.  :  Pycnoimttts  htem^i-rhous.  a  small 
bird  very  common  in  Ceylon,  the  Neilgherries. 
and  some  other  parts  of  India.  It  has  an  un- 
musical cliirj),  though  it  has  been  called  the 
Ceylon  nightingale.  It  is  kept  in  the  Car- 
natii.!  for  fighting  purposes.  It  tries  to  puli 
out  the  red  feathers  of  its  antagonist.  It 
makes  a  neat  nest  of  roots,  grass,  hair, 
spiders'  webs,  &c.,  in  a  low  bush  ;  tlie  eggs 
are  reddish-brown,  blotched  and  speckled. 

1[  Madras  system  of  Education  :  The  system 
of  mutual  instruction  by  means  of  monitors, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  head  teaclier. 
It  was  introduced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell 
into  the  orj'han  institution  of  Madras.  Dr. 
Bell  was  born  in  1753  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
was  English  chaplain  and  clergyman  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  at  Madras,  when  he  first  tried 
his  system.  On  returning  to  Britain,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  in  1797.  Next  year, 
Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  member  of  theSociety 
of  Friends,  carrietl  it  out  iu  Southwark,  and 
subsequently  in  other  places.  English  church- 
men, thus  stimulated  ttJ  exertion,  employed 
Dr.  Bell  in  1807  to  form  church  schools  on 
his  system,  the  ri\alry  between  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Lancaster  increasing  the  zeal  of  both, 
[Lancasterian.] 

mad-re-perl,  s.  [Ital.  madreperta,  from 
madre  =  mother,  and  perto=  pearl.  J  Mother  of 
ivearl.     (Longfellow.) 

mad-re-pbr'-a,  s.    [Madrepore.] 

1.  Zonl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  familj 
MadreporJdae  (q.v.).     The  animals  are  actilii 


MADRKPORA    LONOICTATHUS. 

form,  rather  short,  with  twelve  simple  ten- 
tacles ;  the  cells  are  irregularly  scattered  ovei 
the  surface.  The  corallum,  which  is  arbores- 
cent or  frondescent,  is  very  porous. 

2.  Pahvant. :  The  genus  commences  in  the 
Eocene. 

mad-re-pbr'-a!,  a.  [Eng,  madrepor(f);  •cU.'i 
Pertaining  to  madrepores  ;  consisting  of  mad- 
repores. 

mad-re-pbr-ar'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ma- 
dn-poti(i);  Lat.  neut.'pl.  adj.  suft".  -aria.] 

Zool.  :  White  stony  corals  or  madrepores, 
a  sub-order  of  Zoautharia,  class  Anthozoa 
If  the  animal  be  simple  it  resembles  a  sea 
anemone,  having  one  or  more  ranges  of  ten- 
tacles, with  an  internal  disc  opening  in  a 
small  mouth.  The  body  may  be  cup-like, 
flat,  bell-shaped,  tubular,  or  compressed  like 
a  fan.  Externally,  the  body  is  covered  with  » 
disc,  underneath  which  are  various  septa.  A 
columella  may  or  may  not  exist  on  the  axis 
The  interstices  and  walls  of  the  cells  are 
always  porous.  Some  corals  are  simple  and 
separate,  others  are  compound,  budding  from 
the  iiarent.  They  exist  on  the  floor  of  the 
sea  at  all  depths,  from  water  level  down  to 
3,000  fathoms.  ITie  suit-order  is  very  nu- 
merous, both  in  genera  and  individuals.  The 
reef-building  corals,  among  others,  belong  to 
it.  It  is  divided  into  three  groups;  (1)  MO' 
dreporaria  aporosa,  (2)  Madrcporaria  perfomta, 
and  (3)  Madre}joraria  rugosa. 

mad'-re-pbre,  ^'!.  [Fr.  madrepore ;  ital.  ma- 
drepora,  from  madre  =  mother,  and  Gr.  irtwpo? 
(poros)  =  tuff"stnne(Li«re),-  or  the  tii-st  element 
may  be  Fr.  madre  =  spotted  ;  O.  Fr.  madrCy 
T7iasre=akindofknotty  wood  with  brown  spots; 


Ate.  fdt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tkll,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
or,  wore.  wQlf.  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     je 


sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  poC 
,  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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O  H.  Ger.  mosar ;  N.  H.  Ger.  maser  =  a  knot, 
j.  :iin.  or  vein  iu  wood,  a  speck.     (ilfoAn.)] 

1.  Strictly:  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Madrepora. 

2.  l/oosely:  Any  coral  distinguished  by  su- 
perficial star-shaped  cavities.    {Lyell.) 

^  The  Cnnimon  Madrepore  of  the  Devon- 
shire coast  is  Cat-yophyUia  SmithU. 

IDad-re-por'-io.  a,  {Eng.,  &c.  marfr«- 
t'one):  -ic.\ 

Zfiol.  :  Pierced  xvith  minute  holes  like  ft 
madrepore;  inadreporiforni  (q.v.)- 

"Tlie  one  nearot  the  mfidrrporic  iut«r-ndiuB.~^ 
Kolleiton  ;  Fonnt  of  Antmat  life,  p.  1*1. 

madreporio-oanals,  s,  pi 

Zoot, :  Canals  connecting  the  ambulacral 
■yst^-ni  of  starfishes  with  the  openings  In  the 
surface.     {RossiUr.) 

madreporlc-plate.  ». 

ZofA.  :  A  rounded,  calcareous  muss  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  a  starfish.     {K<>s^it(r.) 

madreporic- tuber ole,  s.  The  same 
as  Madbeporiform-tubkrcle  (q.v.). 

"  The  so-ralied  madreporic-tubercls." —  RoUttton  : 
nrmt  <if  Animal  Lift.  p.  ItX 

mftd-re-p6r'-l-dee»  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nia- 
dreporia);  Lat.  feni.  j'l.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Madre- 
poraria.  The  corallum  is  much  branched, 
tlie  openings  of  the  polype  cells  constituting 
orbicular,  tubercidar  prominences,  with  few 
rays.  There  are  usually  twelve  small,  short 
tentacles. 

2.  PalcEont. :  The  family  commences  in  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

n^-re-por'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  madreporie)  ; 
i  connective,  aiidyurjii.) 

Zool. :  Perforated  with  small  holes  like  a 
coral. 

madreporlfomi'tubercle,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  spongy  tubercle,  perforated  by 
mtnutti  apertures,  and  rising  fruin  a  genital 

flatc,  or  from  the  centre  of  the  apical  disc. 
U  function  appears  to  be  that  of  admitting 
water  to  tlie  body-cavity,  excluding  injurious 
solid  particles.  It  is  found  in  tlie  Echinoidea, 
the  Astcroidea,  the  Ophiuroidea,  and  the  Ho- 
lothuroidea.    {Nicholson.) 

m&d'-re-pdr-ite,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  madrepore; 

-itc  {I'aUrnnt.) ;  Fr.  riuidriporUt.] 

1.  PaiUeoiU. ;  A  fossil  madrepore. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  calcareous  rock,  marked  with 
radiated,  prismatic  concretions,  like  the  stars 
o1  madrepores.  Found  in  Norway,  in  Green- 
laud,  in  Salzburg,  &c.  Called  also  Columnar 
Ciirbonate  of  Lime,  and  Anthraconito  (q.v,). 

m&d-ri-a'-le,  x.  [Ital.j  A  word  derived  from 
madrigal,  and  as,  iu  the  early  operas,  mndrigHls 
were  iierformed  between  the  acts,  without 
necessarily  having  any  connection  with  tlieni, 
the  word  came  to  be  ai)plied  to  any  species  of 
intermezzo. 

m&d'-rler,  m&d'-ri-er,  s.    [Kr.] 

Military  Engiruering : 

1.  A  thick,  iron-plated  plank,  having  a 
cavity  to  leceive  the  mouth  of  a  petard, 
which  is  applied  to  a  gate  or  other  obstaclo 
to  be  blown  down. 

2.  A  beam  laid  in  a  ditch  to  support  awall ; 
or  in  a  mine  or  bomb-i>roof  to  support  a  side 
or  roof. 

3.  A  plank  lined  with  tin  and  covered  with 
earth  to  form  roofs  over  certain  portions  of 
military  works  to  alford  protection  againsb 
fires  iu  lodgments,  &lc. 

in&d  -rl-lf^l,  s.  [Ital.  madrigale  for  mandri- 
ijalf,  from  mantlra  =  a  herd  ;  Lat.  mandra  ~ 
a  stall.  A  stable  ;  Or.  ^a^ipa  (nuindm) ;  8p.  & 
Port,  m/idrlgal.  Grove's  Did.  Jl/imc  suggests 
the  alternative  etyms. ;  (I)  Ital.  'niadre  = 
mother,  as  the  first  madrigals  were  a<idres8ed 
to  the  Virgin  mother  ;  (2)  a  corruption  of  8p. 
tmulrugiula  —  the  dawn,  used  us  =  Ital.  mat- 
tinata  =  morning  song  ;  (3)  from  the  name  in 
Old  Castilu.l 

1.  Poet.:  A  lUtle  amorous  pwm,  sometimes 
also  called  a  p-i-sb.ral  pocni,  conutnlng  si.nic 
de1lcat«  and  tender  tliough  Kimple  thought, 
and  consisting  of  not  lens  Ihnn  three  or  four 
iitiinzas  or  strophes.  Madrigals  wore  first 
composed  in  Italy,  those  of  TasBo  being  ac- 
counted   amongst    the    lines t    Hpeciiticns   of 


Italian  poetry.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  especially,  the  writing  of  mad- 
rigals flourished  in  England,  the  chief  writers 
being  Suckling,  Carcw,  Lodge,  and  Withers. 

2.  Music:  An  important  species  of  vocal 
polyphonic  composition  whicn  reached  its 
liighest  development  betwecTi  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  middleof  the  seventeenth 
centuries.     Madrigals  are  of  various  kinds — 

(1)  Simple  melodies  accompanied  by  other 
parts  not  containing  counterpoint  or  imitation  ; 

(2)  Elaborate  compusitiouslull  of  contrapuntal 
devices,  sometimes  consisting  of  two  or  more 
movements.  Strictly  speaking,  madrigals  are 
an  unaccompanied  class  of  pieces;  a  few, 
however,  have  been  written  with  instrumental 
aeconipanimeiits.  Madrigals  are  always  sung 
by  several  voices  to  each  part :  the  number  of 
parts  in  which  they  were  written  varies  from 
three  to  ten  ;  but  the  favourite  number  of 
parts  during  the  classical  period  above-named 
was  five  or  six, 

m^d-ri-gal'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  madrigal;  -tan.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  madrigals. 

"The  English  ynadrijutiun  writers  being  represeiited 
solely  bv  Morleys  'My  bonar  Itas.' "—AVteiiteum, 
July  8,  1B82. 

mid'-ri-gal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  madrigal;  -ist.] 
A  writer  or  composer  of  madrigals. 

•  m&d'-rf-gal-ler,  s.  [Eng.  madrigal;  -er.] 
A  writer  or  composer  of  madrigals. 

"Sutyrists.  pftoegyrlsta,  tnarfrttfaHen."— r.  Brovm: 
Worka.  li.  IM. 

Uad-rl-len'-I-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.i 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pert-niuing  to  Madrid. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  o? 
Madrid. 

ma-dris'-s^  s.    [Medrissa.] 

mad'-wort,  ».     [A  corruption  of  Eng.  riuxd- 

deru'ort.] 
Botany : 

1.  Asperugo,  and  specially,  A.  procumbens, 
more  fully  termed  German  Madwort. 

2.  The  genus  Alyssum.    {Loudori.) 

mae,  ma,  moe,  a.  [A.S.  ma=  more.]  More. 
(ticutch.) 

ma^-du-dri'-na,  s.    [Meandrina.  ] 

M£e-9e'-lld>S,  s,  [Lat.,  the  name  of  the  prime 
minister  and  intimate  friend  of  Augustus, 
died  B.C.  8.]    (See  extract.) 

"  Tbe  name  of  Macenut  has  Wen  made  ImnmrtAl  by 
Ugracfl  and  Virgil,  auiJ  Is  iiupiiliirly  used  to  de&igiiAU! 
an  Hccoiniilialieu  stAt^nutHn,  wbu  lives  In  cluoe  lutl- 
uiKcy  wltli  tlie  Kreatt^at  pueUi  mid  wlta  uf  bU  Uiue. 
anil  tuRDs  beiielita  ou  tlieiu  >tit>i  tbe  most  dellciite 
gcueroaity.*— J/«couiay;  UUt.  tug.,  cb.  xxlv. 

*  mesg-bote,  s.  [A.S.  mmg  =  kinsman,  and 
bo/e  =  comiH-nsation.)  Compensation  for  the 
murder  or  killing  of  a  kinsman. 

mael'- Strdm,  s.  [I)an.=  millstream.]  A 
celebrated  whirlpool  near  the  island  of  Moskoe, 
otl"  the  coast  of  Norway.  It  is  C6])ecially  dan- 
gerous in  winter,  when  it  rages  so  furiously 
as  to  be  heard  many  mites  off.  and  to  swallow 
up  small  vessels  wliich  approach  it. 

maen,  mane,  v.i.    [Moan,  v.] 

msQ'-na,  a.  [\j\t.,  from  Or.  ii.aivr\  (niaf7i^=  a 
small  sea-llsh  which  was  salted.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  tyjtical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Ma*nidcs  (q.v.).  The  c<inininn  species,  Mima 
vulgaris.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  feeding 
on  small  llsh  and  naked  molluscs. 

mse'-n&d,  s.  [Or.  Motfa^  (imiinasX  gcnit. 
/iaii'ajoc  (vudnado^),  from  fxaiVo^ai  (mai/umuii) 
—  to  bo  mad.  A  woman  who  took  part  in 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus;  hence,  a  raving,  fren- 
zied woman. 

mie'-Zli-def,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  Tmrn(a);  masc.  or 
feui.  adj.  suir  -ides.] 

hhthtf.:  A  sub-family  of  SjiaridiB,  having 
the  mouth  protnisible.  The  species  abound 
In  the  Mediterranean. 

moo  niir'-a.  5.    [Mcnura.] 

"  maor,  "  maor,  9.  [dael.  maor,  maoir  -  an 
und'T-bailill.l  A  steward  of  the  niyal  hmds 
nndi-r  the  inornmer  or  great  steward.     [Muit- 

MA  Kit] 

moe'  ^.  9.    (LatintBcd  from  maai,  the  Arabic 

name  of  the  species.] 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Maeses. 
It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  small  flowera 
simple  or  compound  ;  generally  with  axillary 
racemes.  They  are  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia. 

mse  -^e-a,  t.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  mces(a);  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -cce.) 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinaceae. 

ma-cs-to'-sd,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mu4ie  :  A  direction  in  music  that  the  pas* 
s.ige  l<t  which  it  is  appended  is  to  be  played 
with  dignity,  grandeur,  and  strength. 

Mae^'-tricht,  s.    [See  def.J 

(I'eog.  :  A  town  of  Holland,  on  the  Maei. 
Haestrlcht-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  series  of  calcareous  beds  a  hundred 
feet  thick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  at 
Maestricht,  about  the  age  of  the  Kaxoe  beds— 
i.e.,  the  liiglicst  part  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
Rocks.  Like  the  chalk  immediately  below,  the 
Maestricht  calcareous  rock  contains  lieUinni- 
tella  mucronata.  J'ecUii  fitiadricosUitus,  4c.,  also 
the  genera  Braciilites.  Hamites,  &c.,  which  are 
only  mesozoic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the 
univalve  molluscs  Voluta  and  Fascinlaria, 
genera  not  commencing  elsewhere  till  the  Ter- 
tiary. It  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Secondary  and  the  Tertiary  Rocks,  but  in  all 
essential  resjiects  belon^'s  to  the  former.  In 
the  Maestricht  beds  of  rst.  Peter's  Mount  woa 
found  the  huge  reptile,  Moso8aurus(q.v.). 

ma-es'-tro,  s.  [ital.]  a  master  in  any  art; 
sj)ecif.,  a  mast^er  iu  music,  a  composer. 

ma-feie,  adv.     [O.  Fr.  =  my  faith.)    By  or  on 

my  faith. 

"  m&f '-fle»  t'.i.  [O.  Dut.  viafelen,  mofelen^ 
to  stammer;  Prov.  Ger.  majfcln,  fa/t/n  =  to 
prattle.  It  is  probably  of  imitative  origin.] 
To  stammer. 

"Tbe  familiar  friends  and  scbollen  ...  of  Ariatotl* 
[did  imitate  lilm]  111  bo  Blammerlug  uid  mc^^ing 
Bi>eech,"— /'.  Hoilund  :  Plutarch,  p.  74. 

•mai'-fler,  5.  [Eng.  ma0i(e):  -er.]  One  who 
stammers  or  stutters  ;  a  stammerer. 

"Who  enjoyue  etutt«rA.  stnmmerera,  and  nv^fTinttt 
aing."— /'.  i/ollanU:  i'luiarci*.  \'.  bii. 

mag,  s.     [.\  contraction  for  magpie  (q.v.Xl 

1.  A  halfiicnny.     (Slang.) 

"It  can  t  be  wortba  tnag  to  him."— IHcketu .  BUaM 
JJoiue,  cb.  liv. 

2.  Talk,  chatter.     (Slang.) 

"If  you  have  any  mag  lo  you.'— Jfod.  D'Arbtaj/: 
I'mri/,  i.  100. 

*  mag'-a-dlS,  ».     [Or.  /lava^ic  (magadis).'} 

Music:  An  instrument  of  twenty  strings, 
on  which  music  could  be  played  in  octaves. 

*  mag'-a-^ze,  v.i.    [Or.  ^ayaSt^w (magadi»o)t 

from  ti.aya.6ii  (magadis).'} 
Music : 

1.  To  play  upon  the  magadlt, 

2.  To  play  in  octaves. 
m^-gAs',  s.   [Gr.) 

Music: 

1.  The  bridge  of  a  cithars. 

2.  A  fret. 

m^g-a-zine'.  'mAg-a-zlxi,  <.    [O.  Fr 

magtuin  (l''r.  magasiu),  from  Ital.  magazs^ino^ 
a  storehouse,  from  Ai-ab.  nutkhsan  (pt.  mah' 
hdzin)  —  a,  storehouse,  a  granary,  u  cellar; 
khasn  =  a  laying-up  iu  store ;  8p.  mayoom, 
almagacen.] 

1.  Ordinary  Ixingnage : 

\,  A  storehouse  or  receptacle  In  which  any 
tilings  are  stored  ;  a  waixdiouse. 

"  titurtw  from  lb«  luynl  mcij/rixlria  I  brlns  ; 
And    tbeir  own  daru  tball   plcnv   tiic  piiuc*  taA 
kiny."  /Stpc:  Uomtr ;  Odyu^n  ikII.  IU. 

2.  A  pamplilet  or  journal  periodically  pub* 
lihhed,  and  containing  miscellaneous  cisaye 
or  compositions.  The  llrst  (lublication  of 
this  kind  In  England  was  the  tientleman.'$ 
Magii:ine,  brought  out  in  17;{1  by  P^lvrard 
Cave,  under  the  name  of  Svlvanus  Urban,  and 
Btill  in  existence,  though  changed  lueharuct«r. 

"W>*>Mnyi*ta  mIih  arv  alluMcd  l>iit  ouo  subject  at* 
tliiionre  by  uo  intNUia  so  (urtuual*  ai  the  wriUn  m 

II.  Ttchnically: 

1.  tort. :  A  building,  vault,  or  apartment 
designed  for  the  st^mige  of  ammunition,  gun- 
jiowder,  and  other  explosive  stibstancea.  Mi^ 


b6il,  b^;  p^t.  j<$^l;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  9hln.  bon^h;  go,  ftom;  thin.  %hiM;  sin,  af:  oxpeot.  Xonophon,  ci^inU     ph  =:  C 
-olan,  -tlan  =  ahon.   -tion.  -slon  =  shOn;  -(ion,  -^lon  -  zhiin.  -oloos.  -tlous,   bIous  -  shOs.    -bio,  -dlo,  ^c.  =  b^l.  d^ 
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Ezines  in  field  fortihcations  are  constructed 
the  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  work,  partly 
onderground  where  practicable,  and  are  lined 
with  timber  or  with  gabions,  the  ceiling  being 
ol  timber  or  railway  metals.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  earth  to 
render  the  structure  tomb-prouf.  Permanent 
magazines  are  usually  constructed  of  brick, 
and  should  be  surr<mnded  by  an  earthen 
mound,  so  that  in  case  of  explosion  the  ten- 
dency of  the  explosive  force  niaj'  be  upward. 

"  Here,  thruughout  the  aieye.  had  been 
The  UhristiaiiB'  chlefest  inoi/.iwue ," 

Byron :  Sicye  of  Corinth,  xxL 

2.  Firearms:  A  chamber  inagiui  containing 
»  succession  of  cartridges,  whith  are  fed  one 
by  one  automatically,  and  loaded  at  the  breech 
of  the  gun.    [Magazike-bifle.] 

3.  XauL :  On  shipboard  the  magazine  is  an 
apartment  placed  sufficiently  below  the  water- 
line  to  be  safe,  under  ordinary  contingencies, 
from  the  enemy's  shot.  It  is  lined  with  sheet- 
copper,  and  has  tiers  of  shelves  on  three  sides 
and  in  the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the 
copi-er  canisters,  in  which  the  cartridges  for 
the  heavy  guns  are  contained. 

4.  D<ymt3lic  :  A  chamber  in  a  stove  or  fur- 
nace containing  a  supply  of  fuel,  which  fali-i 
or  is  fed  into  the  combustion-chamber  as  the 
fire  consumes  that  previously  introduced. 

magazine  cartridge-box,  s.  A  car- 
tridge r^^ceiver  attached  to  a  gun,  or  to  the 
person  near  the  gun,  to  facilitate  loading. 

magazine- day,  s.  The  day  on  which 
magazines  and  other  serials  are  published  and 
issued  to  the  trade.  It  varies  in  different 
publishing  offices. 

magazine-rifle,  $. 

FiTeanii^ :  (Fur  def.  see  extract). 
"  By  a  7nagazine-rifie  is  lueaitt  a  rifle  that  coQt&ms 
wltliin  itself— presuuiahly  in  tbe  butt— a  mayaziittf  or 
reHer^ulr  (holding  a  limited  nuuil>er  of  cartri>lges i. 
eoBibiiitNl  with  a  mechftuicHJ  actiuu  which,  by  tn^'^'cr 
pressure  only — or  at  all  events  with  tbe  aiJ  of  one 
other  lU'itiou— i^erluriiia  all  the  functions  of  loading; 
■o  that,  the  luagazine  being  filled  tieforehand,  the  lirer 
can  repeat  his  shots  almost  as  quickly  as  be  can  take 
fclm  and  tire  '—HatunUiy  Jiefiew.  Feb,  16.  18**.  p.  209. 

magazine 'B to ve,  s.  A  stove  in  which 
is  a  friel-chamber  wliich  supplies  coal  to  the 
fire  as  that  in  the  grate  burns  away. 

•  mig-a-zine',  v.t.  &  i.    [Magazine,  s.] 

A-  Trajis. :  To  store  up,  as  in  a  magazine  ; 
to  accumulate  fur  future  use. 

"  Beiiig  magazined  up  in  a  diary  might  serve  for 
materials."— AorrA,   Examen,  p.  Z"^!. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  conductor  edit  a  magazine. 

"  Urban  or  Sylvan,  or  whatever  name 
Delight  thre  most,  thou  foremost  in  the  fame 
Of  mu(7(in»t»iy  chiefs,  whose  rival  page. 
With  monthly  medley,  courts  the  curioos  age." 
lijfrom:  The  Passive  ParticipWt  I'etiUon. 

•  m&g-a-zin'-er,  s.  (Eng.  viagaziTU^e);  -er.] 
One  who  writes  in  or  for  a  magazine. 

"It  tLmagaziner  he  dull  upon  the  Spanish  war  he 
toon  has  ua  up  again  with  the  gboat  in  Cock  Laua"— 
Qoldt^nith :  Essay  9. 

•  mig-a-zin'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  magazin(e):  -Ut.] 
The  saine  as  Magazinkr  (q.v.). 

•■The  modem  ntaffaziitist  ia  a  pitiable  poetaster." — 
Mortimer  CoUint :  Thouyhts  in  my  Uarden.  i.  lui. 

•  mag'-bote,  s.    [M^egbote.] 

H&g'-da-la,  s.    [See  def.1 

Geog. :  The  capital  of  Abyssinia,  stormed 
aod  destroyed  by  the  British,  April  13,  1S6S. 

Magdala-red,  s. 

Chem. :  Naphthaline-red.  A  beautiful  red 
dye  discovered  in  1867  by  Von  Schiendl,  at 
Vienna.  It  is  prepared  from  naphthylamine 
by  the  elimination  of  3  molecules  ^  hydrogen 
from  3  molecules  of  the  base,  3C10H9N— 3H2  = 
C30H0JN3  =  azo-dinaphthylamine,  and  this,  on 
being^Lombined  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms 
the  Magdala-red  of  commerce.  It  is  a  dark- 
brown,  somewhat  crystalline  powder,  X'ossess- 
tng  a  tinctorial  power  equal  to  fuchsine,  but 
•urpassing  it  in  being  a  very  fast  colour. 

Bl&g'-da-len,  s.  [After  Mary  Magdalene 
(Luke  vii.  36-50),  though  it  is  not  universally 
accepted  that  she  was  the  woman  referred  to 
in  the  passage]  A  reformed  prostitute  ;  an 
inmate  of  a  female  penitentiary. 

magdalen  -  hospital,     magdalen  - 

asylum,  i^.  An  asylum  or  institution  for 
the  reception  of  prostitutes,  with  a  view  to 
their  reformation  ;  a  female  penitentiarj'. 

^  An  order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen 
was  formed   at   Marseilks   in    1272.     Similar 


communities  followed  at  Naples  and  Metz. 
The  Magdalen  Hospital  in  Liondon  was  founded 
in  1758. 

•  mig-da'-le-on,  s.    [Gr.  fiayiaXU  (magdalia) 
=  tlie  crumb  of  bread.] 
Meilicine : 

1.  A  piU. 

2.  A  roll  of  plaster. 

Blag' -de-burg.    s.    [See  det] 
Geog.  :  A  town  on  the  Elbe. 
Magdeburg  Centuries,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hi^t. :  The  name  given  to  the  first 
comprehensive  work  by  Protestant  divines  on 
Church  history.  The  name  is  appropriate 
because  it  was  planned  and  begun  at  Magde- 
burg, and  because  it  was  divided  into  cen- 
tiu-ies.  Baronius  wrote  his  Atumles  Ecctesias- 
tici  in  reply  to  the  Centuries.    [Centuriatok.] 

Magdeburg -hemispheres,  s.  v^-     a 

device  for  asctTtaining  the  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  on  a  given  surface,  consisting 
of  hemispheres  of  brass  whose  edges  are  care- 
fully ground  together  to  make  an  aii-tiglit 
joint.  The  experiment  originated  with  Otto 
Guericke,  burgomaster  of  M;igdfburg,  about 
1654.  The  edges  of  the  hemisiiheres,  being 
greased  with  oil  or  tallow,  are  brought  toge- 
ther, and  a  stop-cock  in  one  of  them  screwed 
into  the  centre  of  an  air-pump  plate.  The 
cock  being  opened,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pump  made,  the  sphere  is  thus  exhausted 
of  contained  air,  and,  the  cock  being  closed, 
is  removed  from  the  plate  and  afiixed  to  a 
liandle,  and  ia  ready  for  the  illustration  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  Nt-arl)'  fifteen  pounds 
of  force  to  the  square  inch  will  be  required  to 
draw  them  asunder.  To  separate  them  readily, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the  stop-cock  and 
re-admit  air. 

*  mage,  s.     [Lat-  mag^is;  Or.  fiayoi  (Tnagos)  = 
a  Magian,  one  of  a  Median  tribe,  an  enchanter, 
a  magician.)     [Magi.]     A  magician. 
*•  The  hardy  maid  .  .  .  the  dreadful  Mage  there  foimd 
Uepe  busied  'bout  worke  of  wondrous  end." 

SpfJiser:  F.  <i..  III.  liL  14. 

Mag-el-l^'-ic,  «.     [See  def]    Pertaining  to 
Magellan,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  navigator. 

Magellanic -clouds,  s.  pi.  Three  con- 
spicuous whitish  nebula:-,  of  a  cloud-like  ap- 
pearance, near  the  south  pole. 

Magellanic-province,  s. 

ZooL  d:  Geog.  :  A  marine  province  including 
the  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  those  of  South  America  from 
Point  Melo  on  the  east  to  Concepciou  an  the 
west.    {Darwin,  S.  P.  Woodvxird,  &c.). 

Ma-gen'-ta,  s.    [See  def. ) 

1.  Geog. :  A  city  of  Italy,  24  miles  N.W.  of 
Pavia,  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians  bv  the  French  and  Sardinians,  June  4, 
1859. 

2.  CTiem.  :  One  of  the  red  dyes  from  aniline. 
[Aniline-red.] 

niigg,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful. 1    To  steal. 

"  And  loot  the  carters  mtii/g  the  coals  "—5cof(  .■ 
Beart  of  Jliditithian.  ch.  xliil. 

magg,  5,     [Etym.  doubtful.]    [Mao.] 

1.  A  halfpenuy.    (Slang.) 

2.  (PI.)  A  gratuity  which  servants  expect 
from  those  to  whom  they  drive  any  goods. 
(Scotch.) 

m&g-gi-mon'-l-feet,  s.     [For  Maggy  many 
feet.]     A  centipede.     (Scotch.) 

m^g-gi-or'-e,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  Major,  as  a  scale  or  interval. 

mag-got,*  mag-at,"'  mag-ot,*  mak-ed, 

5.    [Wei.  -nutaii,  maceiad  =  a  maggot ;  nuiffiaid 
=  worms,    grubs,    from    vmgiad  ~  breeding  ; 
•auxfyid  —  a  brood  ;  tMigu  =  to  breed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1,  Lit. :  The  larva  of  a  fly  or  other  insect ;  a 
grub,  a  worm. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  whim,  a  crotchet,  an  odd  fancy. 
•  (2)  A  careless,  idle  fellow. 

"You  were  aa  great  a  mas/got  aa  any  in  the  world." 
~BaiUu  .    Erasmus,  p.  17T, 

n.  Music :  One  of  the  later  names  given  to 
fancies,  airs,  and  pieces  of  an  impromptu 
character.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  fan- 
cies was  that  by  Moteley  or  Motley. 


•  maggot-pie,  '  maggoty-pie,  s.   The 

magpie. 

"  Augurs  and  understood  relations  have 

Bv  mag'jot'pfs,  and  choughs,  and   rooka   brought 
Toe  secret' st  man  of  blood.  |  forth 

Hhakesp-  ■•  Ma^eth,  lU.  4. 
mag'-got-i-ness,  5.     [Eng.  maggoty;  -ness.] 
Tlie  ijuahty   ')r  state  of    being  maggoty    or 
alHiuiiiling  with  maggots. 

mag'-got-ish,  a.  [Eng.  maggot;  -ish.]  Mag- 
goty, whimsiral. 

mftg'-got-^,  a.     [Eng.  maggot;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  maggots  ;  infested  or  abounding 
with  maggots. 

2.  Whimsical,  capricious. 

"The  common  sayiug  that  a  whimsical  person  is 
maggoty,  or  has  t,-ot  nu^gots  in  his  head,  perhapsaroae 
from  tbe  fre.-<k8  tbe  t>hr«|i  have  h<?en  obeerveu  to  ex- 
hibit when  iiileated  by  bots."— Airty  A  Spence  :  ItUri^ 
to  EntoiHOlO'jy.  y  ?o 

maggot-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  full 
of  whims  ;  wlnmsical,  capricious. 

Ma'-gi,  5.  J)/.  [Maoe.]  The  caste  of  priests 
among  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians  ;  holy 
men  uf  the  East. 

^  The  first  mention  of  Magi  in  history 
seems  to  be  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13,  where  one  of 
Nabuchadnezzar's  ollicers  was  called  aO-lT 
Ral>-Mag  =  Chief  of  the  Magi.  Herodotus 
(i.  101)  describes  tlieni  as  one  of  the  sir 
Median  tribes.  Afterwards  they  became  the 
Persian  sacred  caste.  Tlie  Greek  word  m 
Matt.  ii.  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  wise  men," 
ia  (-iayot  (miujoi),  =  Magi.  Ultimately  the 
caste  sunk  iuto  mere  magicians.     [MAorc] 

*  ma 'gi-an,  a.  &  s.    (Eng.  mjagi;  ■aji.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  MagL 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  the  Persian  Magi ;  a  priest  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion. 

2.  A  magician. 

■■  Leave  her  to  me,  rejoined  the  magian.' 

KeaU  .  Cap  i  Btilt,  Iz. 

*  Ma- gi-an- ism^  s.  [Eng.  magian ;  -ism.} 
The  doctrines  or  philosophic  tenets  of  the 
Magi.     [Z0ROA6TRIANISM.J 

mAg'-ic,  *  mag-ike,  •  mag-ick,  a.  &  s,  [Ft, 

magique  =  magical,  from  Lat.  nuigicus  ;  Gr. 
/xayiKos  (magiko!(),  from  p.oyos  (niagos)  =  one  at 
the  Magi,  an  enchanter,  a  magician  ;  /laytM* 
(mageia)  =  magic  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  <Si  Ital.  magico  = 
magical  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  viagia  =  magic.J 

A,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  magic ;  used  in  magic  : 
as,  a  magic  wand. 

2.  Using  or  having  power  to  use  magic 

■•  They  by  tbe  altar  stand,  while  with  loose  hair 
The  rruigic  propheteaa  begins  her  prwyer.'* 

Waiter:    Virgii  :  .£neti  iv. 

3.  Working  or  worked  by  or  as  if  by  magic  ; 
as,  a  magic  lantern. 

4.  Having  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
power;  exercising  a  preternatural  influence. 

•'  .\n  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim. 
While  awe-struck  nations  Imil'd  the  ma^c  namai" 
Bgron  :  English  Banit  d  Seatch  Iteneweru 

5.  Done  or  produced  by  or  as  if  by  magic. 

"  And  that  difltiU'd  by  magic  flights,  .  .  . 
SbaU  draw  him  on  to  bis  coufuslou." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth.  tlL  t 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  art  or  pretended  art  of  putting  in 
action  the  power  of  spirits  ;  the  science  or  ai  t 
of  producing  preternatural  eflects  by  tlie 
medium  of  sui>ernatural  nie-ins,  or  the  aid  of 
departed  spirits,  or  the  occult  powers  of  ni- 
tuie  ;  sorcery,  enchantment,  witchcraft. 

2.  A  power  or  influence  similar  to  that  of 
magic  or  enchantment :  as,  the  magic  uf  love, 
the  magic  of  a  name. 

^  A  belief  in  magic  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  earliest  growths  of  human  thnuuiit. 
It  is  everywhere  present,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Outlying  races,  and  castes  and 
sects,  once  dominant,  but  which  have  now 
lost  their  supremacy,  are  credited  with  the 
possession  of  supernatural  powers  by  those 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  lost  position. 
Thus  gipsies  frequently  reap  a  rich  har^eal 
ftom  the  credulity  of  many  who  hold  in  \'-<vr 
estimation  the  seers  they  consult;  and  llie 
priests  of  a  faith  no  longer  national  .ire 
credited  by  the  vulgar  with  mysterious  pouA  1 3 
which  the  ministers  of  religious  MCts  are 
not  sujiposfd  to  [wssess.  ( Brand :  Pi-p. 
Antiq.,  iii.  81-83:.)    It  is  noteworthy  that  ia 


ftte,  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  w6t,  here,  cam^l,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go.  po^ 
or,  wore.  w9lt  work,  whd,  son;  mnte,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a.    4a ^kw. 
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Ireland  iiiir<iculoiu  i>uwtir  is  attribuUd  to 
susp-;-nde(i— or,  as  ttiey  are  eupliemistically 
called  *' blessed"— priests,  rather  than  to  the 
ordinary  clergy.  (CarUton:  TraiU  :  Tht  Lian- 
han  Shfe.)  The  pmctice  of  magic  liad  it-s 
nri;^in  in  the  t>elief  im  an  nbjective  connection 
between  two  things — a  man,  and  a  rude  draw- 
ing or  image  of  him.  or  two  events— as  between 
the  birth  of  a  child,  and  the  rising  or  setting 
of  a  particular  star,  when,  in  truth,  the  connec- 
tion could  only  be  subjective.  {Tylor :  Early 
Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  vi.  ;  I'rivu  Ctdt.,  oh.  iv., 
and  Encyr..  Brit.  (etl.  9th),  8. v.  Magic) 

%  (1)  Black  magic:  Magic  proper,  or  that 
division  of  it  which  in  furmer  times  fell  into 
tlie  hands  of  unollicial  persona,  or  was  practised 
Willi  maletic  intentions. 

(2)  Celestial  irutgic :  A  supposed  super- 
natural power  which  gave  to  spiiits  a  kinn  nf 
dominion  over  the  planeta,  and  to  tho  pianeti* 
an  intlucnce  over  man. 

(3)  Natural  magic :  The  art  of  applying  nat- 
ural causes  to  produce  effects  apparently 
supernatural. 

(4)  Superstitious  OT  geotic  tnagic:  The  invo- 
cation of  devils  or  demons  involving  the  sui>- 

EDsitinu  of  some  tacit  or  express  agreement 
Btween  them  and  human  beings. 
(d)  White  manic: 
(u)  .Magic  practised  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

fWHITE-WlTCH.] 

"The  practice  of  white-m/tirlcin  not  contrary  U>  the 
preccpU  uf  [Uie  U^uiufiUtu]  zehaioii.'—AthenceiiJn. 
Feb.  H.  lB3i.  11.  218. 

(6)  The  art  of  performing  tricks  and  exhibit- 
tog  illusions  by  aid  of  apparatus,  excluding 
feats  of  dexterity  in  which  there  is  no  decep- 
tion, together  with  this  performance  of  such 
mutomaUin  figures  aa  are  actuated  in  a  secret 
ftnd  mysterious  manner.  (Encyc.  Brit.,  ed.  9th.) 

magic -circle,  s.  a  circle  invented  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  founded  iijion  the  same  princi- 
ples and  possessing  similar  properties  with 
the  magic  square  of  squares. 

magio-lantcm,  s.  An  instrument  by 
wliicli  till-  irna;-'«'.4  "f  objects,  usually,  but  not 
always,  transjiarent,  and  paintings  or  diagrams 
drawn  U])on  glatis  are  exhibited,  considerably 
magnified,  upon  a  wall  or  screen.  Its  inven- 
tion has  been  attributed  to  Koger  Bacon  about 
the  year  12GI,  but  it  was  first  generally  made 
known  by  Baptista  Portii  in  his  Natural 
ilagick,  and  by  Kircher,  1009-70,  who  de- 
scribed it  In  his  Ars  magna  Lncis  et  Umbrcr:. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  case  or  box  to 
confine  all  scattered  rays  from  some  powerful 
light  which  occupies  the  centre,  and  which 
may  be  aided  by  a  rcllector.  On  one 
•ide  of  the  box  powerful  lenses  condense  the 
diverging  rays  upon  the  painting  or  otlier  ob- 
1ect,  which  slides  in  a  sort  of  stage.  Another 
object-glass,  or  focussing  lens,  usually  achro- 
matic, throws  the  image  of  the  highly  illumi- 
nated object  upon  the  screen,  the  foius  V^elng 
adjusted  by  sliding  this  tens  nearer  to  or  far- 
ther from  the  object,  usually  by  a  rack  and 
pinion.  The  mngnitude  of  the  image  depends 
upon  the  relative  di-stanres  of  the  object  fixim 
the  lens,  and  of  tlie  lens  from  the  screen. 
Powerful  lanterns  give  a  brilliant  picture 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  of  a  slide  three  inches 
to  diameter. 

ma^flc  square,  s.  A  square  figure  formed 
by  a  seiies  of  numbers  in  mathematical  pro- 

iiortion,  BO  disposed  in  parallel  and  equal  rows 
hat  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  eiich  row  or 
lino  taken  peri)endicularly,  horizontaliy,  or 
diagonally,  are  equal. 

magic -tree,  s. 

Hot. :  Cantua  buxifolia,  a,  native  of  Peru. 
The  name  Magie-tree  Is  a  rendering  of  the 
native  Indian  name. 

mil^  io-al,'milg-Io-all,a.  [Eng.Tno^c-a;.] 

1.  or  or  pertaining  to  magic 

2,  Having  magic  or  supernatural  powers. 
(Sairl  of  things.) 

*'  8«mo  hftve  fiincird  thftt  envy  hu  a  c«rt*lD  magical 
force  Ui  M."~Htettle  :  UpecUttor.  No.  n», 

•  3.  Having    the    power   of    using    magic. 
(Said  of  if-rwons.) 
4.  Anting  or  produced  ns  If  by  magic. 

"Arkwrlgl.t  hiid  yet  itut  bitight  how  It  nilgtit  b« 
worked  nji  with   n  *\^ri\  nn>l  i-reclalnn   which  ■«viii 
'  marital."— it atiaulay  ;  niit.  Kng.,  oh.  lit. 

%  Afagic  ditfcni  from  viagical  In  that  the 
former  in  not  used  predlcatively ;  thus  we  nay 
the  effect  was  vuigical,  but  we  8(Kmk  of  a  magic 
lantern. 


mag  ic-ol-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  magi<xUj  -ly.]  In 
a  niagiciif  manner;  by  or  as  if  by  magic. 

magi-clan,' ma-grl-cl-eii,s.[Fr.T7ui  jicien.] 

Oof  skilled  in  magic;  one  who  practises  magic 
or  the  black  art;  a  sorcerer,  an  enchanter,  a 
necromancer. 

"  He  Heiit  luid  called  for  r11  tlie  magiclanM  of  Egypt, 
uxtX  (lU  th«  wIm  ui«n  tbereuf."— (^*n««U  mIL  1. 

'mdlT-ike,  s.  &,a.    [Maoic] 

ma-gUp', ma-gilph'. ».    [Ktym.  doubtful.] 

Art:  A   vehicle  for   colours,  consisting  of 

linseed  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the 

oxidising  infiuence  of  the  air  mixed  with  a 

certainproportioQof  mastic  varnish.    (IVtale.) 

mh^-fl-UBt  s.  (Latinised  from  native  name.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  siplmnostoniatous  gas- 
teropoda, family  Buccinida-.  It  contains  but 
one  si)ecies,  Maijiiusanti'juns,  parasitic  in  live 
corals  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  Java 
and  the  Mauritius.  When  young  the  shell  of 
Mrtgilus  is  spiral  and  thiis,  as  the  animal  eats 
its  way  horizontally  through  the  living  mass 
of  coral,  it  becomes  prolonged  into  an  ir- 
regular tube,  filled  with  solid  shell-inatter, 
the  animal  residing  at  the  extremity.  The 
tube  is  sometimes  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
very  hravy.  The  animal  has  a  concentric 
himellar  ojwrrulum,  with  its  nucleus  near  the 
outer  edge.     (WooduHird.) 

•  ma-gis'-ter,  s.     [Lat.]    Master,  sir;  a  mode 

of  address  equivalent  to  the  modem  Doctor. 

mag-is-ter-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  magisUri\is  = 
Iwlungiiig  to  a  inuster;  nutguster  =  a  master.] 

1.  Ordinary  Ijxnguage : 

\.  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  master ;  suit- 
able to  a  master. 

2.  Domineering,  proud,  arrogant,  insolent, 
despotic,  dogmatic,  imperious. 

"  He  hides  behiud  a  nuiffUteria!  air. 
UU  ovftt  otfeuces."         Votcp&r  :  vharitj/.  494. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate. 

"The  plump  couvlviftl  panon  often  bean 
The  magUt€riai  sword  In  valti." 

Coufpar :  Talk,  It.  6H. 

*4.  Of  the  rank  of  a  magistrate. 

*  IL  Chevi.  :  Perliiining  to  mngistery. 

•  m&if-is-ter-i-al'-i-tjr,  s.  [Eng,  magLs- 
ttrial;  -ity.]     Domination. 

"  When  Diese  stAtuU-s  were  tiret  lu  the  state  i>r 
mayUferl'tlity  thereof."— /*uHo-r.-  Cft.  Slit .  IX.  Iv.  ii. 

t  mig-is-ter'-i-al-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  magis- 
ttrial;  -iy.) 

L  In  a  magisterial  manner;  with  the  air 
of  a  master  ;  arrogantly,  despotically,  dog- 
matically. 

"  The  claim  of  Infallibility,  or  even  of  uuthurity  to 
preicril>e  riia'/itterialty  to  tho  opiuiuusaiiUcutiscieiicoa 
of  uien.  whetuer  iu  an  hKiivldual.  or  Ui  luutviiibllesand 
Goliectlona  of  mm,  U  never  to  be  Admttt^d."— /f/^. 
UortUy,  vol.  II.,  aer.  15. 

2.  As  a  magistrate ;  in  the  capacity  of  a 
magistrate. 

"A  downright  ndvlce  may  bemlBtalti'n.  aa  If  It  were 
spoken  nutjrUteriailt/.''~Uacon:  Adrict  to  i'iUisrt, 

•  m&g-ia-ter'-i-al-ness,  a.  [Eng.  magi^- 
ttrial;  ■)i€iis.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
magisterial  ;  the  air  and  manner  of  a  master  ; 
liaughtiness,  imperiousness. 

"  FeremptorluvKs  Is  of  two  sorts;  the  oud  a  ma{ii$- 
t^riatntu  In  )uutt«n  of  opinion  :  the  other  a  pu«l- 
tlvt-ness  lu  rolatintt  mattcis  o(  f.'\ct :  in  the  one  »i! 
'  ivrMtandluK",  I 

n(  uf  tha  Tongi 

•  mig'-is-ter-j^,  a.  [Lat.  magisUrium,  nent. 
sing,  (tttnayistfrius  —  jiertaloing  to  a  master.] 

L  Ordinary  I/ing-aage : 

\.  A  magisterial  injunction  ;  an  order  given 
with  authority. 

2.  A  meiliclne  or  remedy  supooscJ  to  be  of 
exceptional  efficacy  ;  a  magistral. 

n.  Cfiem.:  (See  extract). 

"AlthijiiKh  yniiffUtery  Iw  a  term  vari'iUHlv  enmih'h 
einptoyi'd  liy  chyiiilBta,  niid  luinloulArly  uikkJ  by  Piirn- 
cclnUH  to  «lt(nlty  very  ilKTiTinl  thing*  lyct  the  l><-«t 
notion  I  know  at  It,  and  that  w)iIl'Ii  fniid  niithorucd 
even  by  i'arncelsus  lii  *"Uie  pnasAiCcs,  whcm  hir  <-i- 
lirtt»en  liiuiHulf  awTf  irinliiicLly  iti.  that  It  U  i>  preiuvnv- 
tion  whereby  th(>rK  In  imt  nu  analynl*  niAclr.  of  the 
body  aanlnntil.  ni>r  on  estnution  of  this  or  (bat  pnii- 
olpls,  but  the  whole,  ur  vrry  nMtr  tlie  whole  liody,  by 
the  help  of  Mniriu  luldlinniciit,  trrentcr  ur  loss.  Is  turned 
Into  a  body  of  ai)otht>r  kind."— //ojr/«      WorkM,  1.  037. 

mft^'ia  tra-9J^,   ».     {Eng.  magigtmite);  <j/.] 
1.  The  ofilee  or  dignity  of  a  magiHtrntc. 

"That  tridlttlricl  aii<l  niirtiiatiiig  character  which 
)>i*lnn)ca  In  Die  accounts  of   the  onstiia  of  the  other 


2.  The  whole  body  of  magistrates  collec- 
tively. 

m^-is-tral,    '  mag'-is-traU,    a.   &  «. 
I  Lat.  magittriUis,  frutu  magUter  =  a  master.) 
*A.  A»  adjectivt : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate  ;  suiting 
a  magistrate ;  magisterial. 

"Your  a»ertion  of  the  origlnall  of  net  forms  of 
lltuivy,  I  JusUy  say  U  uioro  nuii/Utrait  than  true,  aiuj 
such  as  your  own  tcslibiuuics  oviifute." — Itp,  Bail. 
Aiutaur  to  the  Vitid,  qf  Hmtctynnuiu,  |  Z. 

2.  Of  or  i>ertaining  to  a  sovereign  remedj 
or  medicine  ;  acting  us  a  sovereign  remedy. 

"Let  it  be  tnue  muffittrait  opiate.'— iSaeon;  Slat 
<if  Li/*  i  Death,  p.  Zj. 

3.  Applied  to  a  preparation  prescribed  ex 
temi^K>mneuusly  or  for  the  occ«i>iou ;  as  dii* 
linguished  from  an  olflciual  medicine,  or  on( 
kept  prejuared  in  the  shops. 

B.  As  suhsUintivt : 
1.  Furtijication : 

(1)  The  line  where  the  scarp,  if  prolong»d» 
would  intersect  the  top  of  tlio  coping  or 
cordon. 

(2)  Tlie  guiding  line  which  defines  the  firat 
figure  of  the  wfirks  of  a  fortification.  Called 
also  magistral  hue. 

*  2.  Mctl.  :  A  sovereign  medicine  or  remedy. 

"  I  lluitp  n  vaate  chaos  of  medicines,  a  coofusiou  ol 
receipts  and  jiM'jittraJt.  ^luvu^nt  wrlti-rm  apiroprlatMl 
to  thU  dibf-iue,  5ome  of  thu  chi<j[i:»t  1  will  rebeaiae."— 
Burton  :  Aniitomy  of  Mtiiiiuchol]/,  p.  3bJ. 

•  3.  Metall. :  A  substance  obtained  from 
copjier  pyrites  (or  raw  magistral),  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Mexico.  These  ores, 
according  to  Napier,  contain  from  7-47  to  1376 
I«r  cent,  of  copper.  It  is  reduced  to  ^lowder 
by  dry  sinmping  and  grinding.  It  is  used 
especially  in  the  patio  process  of  amalgama- 
tion, tioino  authorities  state  that  the  clipper 
pyrites  are  roasted  an<i  ground,  but  this  would 
seem  to  detract  from  their  actixity,  which  is 
due  to  the  action  of  their  sulphtiric  acid  upoa 
the  salt,  liberating  muriatic  acid. 

"  mig  is-triil'-i-tj?,  s.  [Eng.  magistral;  -ity.) 
P'spniu-  auUiortty,  as  in  matter  of  opinion  ; 
d'-ni;tti.sm. 

"Thephysiciaiu  bare  (rui>tr«tcd  the  fruit  uf  tnuU. 
tidii  and  exi>erieuce  by  their  ynaffitfralitin,  in  adding, 
"'   '"  '         '    •         ■       " —Hacuu :  <jn  Learning, 

'  m^-iS-tral-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  magistral; 
-hj.]  In  a  nTagislral  manner;  magisterially, 
dogmatically,  despotically. 


"  What  n  iircHumpUuii  is  tiilti  for  one,  wlio  will  not 
allow  liberty  Uj  others,  tu  iiMume  to  himself  such  a 
licence  to  coiiLroul  so  rnttgiilralty."  —  Bramhali  : 
.i^aintt  lloblita. 

m&g-is-trS,nd',  s.     [Low  Lat.  magistrandus, 

gerund  of  vuigistro  =  to  make  a  ma.ster  of, 
to  confer  a  degree  on,  from  Lat,  magister  —  a 
master.]  In  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  a 
student  in  arts  in  tlie  last  year  of  his  curri* 
culum. 

m&g'-is-trate,  *  mog-e-strat,  *  maj-es- 

trat,  .••".  [Fr.  magistrat,  from  Lat,  mngistratui 
~  (1)  a  magistracy,  {\i)  a  magistrate,  from  ma- 
gister —  a  nuister  ;  Ital.  vuigtstrato ;  Sp.  magis- 
trado.l  A  pnblieolfieer  invested  with  authority 
to  carry  out  the  executive  govern  men  t  or  some 
branch  of  it.  Thus  In  the  United  State*  the 
President  is  the  chief  niagistnite  ul  the  nation, 
and  the  governor  of  caeh  «tule  in  iIa  chiel 
niagiatnile.  lint  the  term  is  C4iiniiionly  con- 
fined to  Hul>ordinute  otltcialtt,  numinatt<d  and 
Cdnimitsitnied  to  carry  out  the  executive  puwer 
of  the  law,  bucIi  hm  justices  of  the  |H.*acv  in  tho 
County,  and  poliCK  inagistruteii  in  the  citirn. 
The  term  niHgiiitnite  is  givenopeeial  application 


eialapplU 
kw.     [Jve- 


by  the  laws  ol  sitoie  ol  the  «tuli«.     [Justick.] 

"He  who  was  the  magUtratm.  aft«r  long  abuslnff 
hiB  power*,  has  at  last  alxlicat«d  tLum.' — Mac<uday  : 

*  m&g  is  tr&t  Ic,  '  mag-U-trat-lck, 
'  mag-ls-trat-l-cal,  <i  [Eng,  magistrat(f) ; 
■  ic,  -icnl.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  n  mnglstrate 
or  magistrates;    having  the  authority  of  a 

magistrate. 

"  Nut  »r  the  Internal  an<l  eawntul  Kl»ry  which  Is  ta 
mriffltfruttck  vt  rrclMlaitIrk  [■»wer  and  prdnr."— fip. 
Taylor:  ArtijUciat  ilartiisornmttM,  p.  IMl 

*m&4'-ia-tra-ttp*o,  ■".    {Kr„  fh>m  magUtrat 

—  a  magUtra'tr.]     Magmtmcy. 

mAg* ma,  «.    (Qr.,  fVoni  >taovw  (nuuitf)  at  to 

knejul.) 

•  L  f*rd(nnry  Languagf  : 

\.  A  crude  nilxturu  of  mineral  or  urganto 
matter  in  a  thin  iiaHto. 


bSil,  h6^;  poTlt,  J<J^1;  cat,  90II,  chortia.  9hlii,  bon?h;  go,  (torn;  thin.  |;lil«:  •In,  af ;   oxpeot,  Xenophon,  o^st.       ing. 
-oUn,  -tian  -  stu^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -(ion,    sion  -  zhtux,    -tlous,  -aloiu,  ~oiou«  ^  mhiim.    -Wo,  -dlo.  &r.  --  bfl.  dfL 
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Magna  Charta— magnesium 


2.  A  confection. 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  Phar.  :  The  thick  residuum  obtained 
after  expressing  certain  substances  to  extract 
the  fluid  parts.  The  grounds  which  remain 
after  treating  a  substance  with  water,  alcohol, 
or  any  other  menstruum.    (Dutiglisoii,) 

2.  Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  Vogelsang  and 
Eosenbusch  to  homogeueous,  amorphous  min- 
eral m:itter  which  cannot  be  investigated  except 
under  high  magnifying  powers.    {Rutley.) 

TI  Reticulated  Magma : 

AiuU.:  The  gelatinafonn  substance  found 
between  the  clujrion  and  the  amnion  in  the 
early  period  of  embryonic  existence. 

flfS-gr-na  Char'-ta,  Ma^-na  Car'-ta,  5. 

[Lat..  =  the  Great  Charter.] 

1.  Tlie  Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land {Magiut  Charta  LibcTtatum),  signed  and 
sealed  by  King  John  at  the  demand  of  his 
barons,  at  Runnymede,  on  June  19,  1215.  It 
was  several  times  confirmed  by  his  successors. 
Its  most  important  articles  were  : — 

1.  Kclatmg  to  the  Church.  That  the  church  ahould 
possess  all  its  privileged  Inviolate,  especially  freedoui 
of  election  to  benefices. 

2.  Relating  to  the  Barons.  That  reliefs  be  limited  to 
a  fixed  Biim.  according  to  therauk  of  the  tenant :  That 
aids  be  demanded  oiity  in  the  three  case3— knighthood 
of  the  eldest  son,  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
the  ransom  of  the  king's  i>er90n  ;  in  every  other  case 
neither  aid  nor  scutjige  to  be  imposed  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  council:  That  guardians  iii  cliivalry 
may  not  waste  the  estate,  nor  marry  the  heir  during 
minority  ;  nor  to  their  disparagement,  nor  comiiel 
widows  to  marry;  That  the  forest  Jaw  be  mitigated; 
and  that  whatever  privileges  the  king  grants  his  vas- 
sals, they  in  like  manner  shall  grant  to  theirs. 

3.  Relating  to  Traders.  That  London  and  other 
towns  retain  their  ancient  privileges;  That  there  be 
one  weight  and  measure  throughout  the  realm  :  and 
that  freedom  of  commerce  be  granted  to  foreign  mer- 
chants. 

4.  /telaliny  to  Freemen  GeneraUy  That  right  or 
Justice  be  not  sold,  or  refused,  or  delayed;  That  no 
xreeman  be  imprisoned,  or  lose  his  freehold,  or  free 
customs,  or  t>e  outlawed,  or  othenvise  puuislied,  but 
bv  the  judgment  of  his  iseers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land: 
That  no  person  be  lined  to  his  utter  ruin,  but  only  ac 
cording  to  bis  offence,  and  means  of  payment,  and  that 
no  man  be  deprived  of  his  instruments  of  l,ibour: 
That  all  men  may  travel  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
turn when  they  please:  That  a  man  may  make  what 
will  he  pleases,  .and,  dying  without  one.  the  law  shall 
make  one  for  him :  and  that  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  shall  no  longer  follow  the  king's  person,  but  be 
held  iu  some  certain  place,  and  be  open  to  all. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  that 
Magna  Charta  no  longer  exists  in  the  letter — 

"Just  before  the  weary  Commons  adjourned,  they 
read  a  tlilrd  time,  and  passed  a  bill  rei^e.'Uing  a  num- 
ber of  obaolete  statutes,  among  which  was  Magna 
Charta.  It  w.-is  obvious  that  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Charter  had  long  since  been  emlio<lied  in  a  number  of 
Acts  of  Parliamentand  legal  decisions  ranging  betwet-n 
the  time  of  King  John  and  that  of  Que«n  Victoria.  ~ 
Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  4,  1974, 

2.  Any  fundamental  constitution  guarantee- 
ing rights  and  privileges. 

•  mag-nal'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  magnalis=^ea.X, 
from  vmgnus  =  threat.]  A  great  deed  or  feat ; 
Bomething  above  the  common. 

"  Although  perhaps  too  areedy  of  magnalttiei,  we  are 
apt  to  make  but  favourable  experiments  concerning 
welcome  truths,  and  much  desired  verities." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  li.,  ch,  iii. 

*  m&g-nSii'-i-mate,  v.t.  ILat.  magn(vs)  = 
great,  an<l  Eng.  aiiintatc]  To  cheer;  to  make 
great-hearted. 

"  Present  danger  magnanimatei  them."  —  BoteeU  ■ 
Dodona't  Grove,  p.  4. 

a&g-na-niin'-i-ty,  *  magna-nim-l-tee* 

s.  [Fr*  viufjnanimite,  from  Lat.  viagnaiiimiUi' 
tern,  accus.of  7?iaf7)ia«i7H(7a^',  from  viagjianimus 
=  raagnaninious(q.v.) ;  lta,\.  7)iag7ia}iimitd ;  Sp. 
magTianiriiJdad.]  ITie  quality  or  stjite  of  being 
magnanimous  ;  that  elevation  and  dignity  of 
Boul,  which  encounters  danger  ortmnble  with 
tranquillity  and  firmness, wliich  raises  the  pos- 
sessor above  revenge,  which  makes  him  disdain 
injustice  and  meanness,  which  prompts  him  to 
act  and  make  sacrifices  for  noble  objects,  and 
which  makes  him  delight  in  acts  of  benevolence 
and  usefulness. 

"  But  the  ma^nanimitj/.  the  dauntless  courage,  the 
contempt  for  riches  and  for  baubles,  to  which    . 
Pitt  owed  his  long  ascemlency,  were  wanting  to  Mon- 
tague."—J/acauIaj/;  Slit.  Enp..  ch.  3C3Uv. 

m&g-nan'-i-mous,  a.  [Lat.  tnagnanim-its-^ 
great-souled,  from  "magnns  =.  great,  and  animus 
=  the  mind  ;  Fr.  Ttiagnanime ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  vuig- 
nanimo.] 

1.  Great  of  mind  ;  elevated  and  dignified  in 
■oul  or  sentiment ;  above  what  is  mean,  low, 
or  ungenerous  ;  brave,  high-souled. 

"For  he  wns  great  of  teart,  magnanimotit,  conrtly, 
courageous. '  Long/ellou  :  Sfile*  StandUh,  iii. 

2.  Dictated  by,  characteristic  of,  or  spring- 
ing from  magnanimity  ;  noble,  generous  :  as, 
a  magnani}noxis  action. 


mag-nan' -i-xnous-ljr,  adv.  [Eog.  magnani- 
jiwus  ;  -ly.)  In  a  magnanimous  maimer  ;  with 
magnanimity;  with  dignity  or  elevation  of 
soul  or  sentiment ;  bravely. 

"With  Uaiinilmt  at  her  gates,  she  [Holland]  had 
nobly  and  'ju(<7/i(titir)cj(uf.vrefusedall  separate  treaty." 
— fiurA^  .*  Rejficute  Peace,  let.  i. 

mag'-nate,  s.  [Fr.  m^gtuit,  from  Lat.  magna- 
tem,  accus,  of  magnas  =  prince,  from  jnagnus 
=  great ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  magtiate.] 

1.  A  pei-sou  of  rank,  position,  note,  or  dis- 
tinction iu  any  line  or  sphere. 

"The  lives  and  estates  of  the  magiuUea  of  the  realm 
had  been  at  his  mercy. "—J/acau^ay ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  iv. 

2.  One  of  the  nobility  or  certain  high  officers 
of  state  forming  the  House  of  Magnates  in 
the  national  representation  of  Huugary,  and 
formerly  of  Poland. 

*  mag'-ne^,  5.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.]    A  m^uet. 
*  magnes-Stone,  s.    A  magnet. 

"  A  liidei>u3  rocke  is  pight 
Of  mightie  mayws-tt'jtte." 

Speiuer  :  F.  Q.,  II.  lU.  L 

mag-ne'-si-a  (S  as  sh),  s.    [Magnesium.] 

1.  Min. :  The  same  as  Fericlase  (q.v.). 

2.  Phumi.:  If  administered  in  small  doaes, 
magnesia  acts  as  an  antacid  ;  if  in  a  quantity 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  neutralize  acids 
in  the  stomach,  it  passes  undigested  into  the 
intestines,  and  may  form  concretions.  The 
salts  of  magnesia  are  purgatives.  It  is  given 
as  a  lithontrii>tic,  from  its  power  of  dissolving 
uric  acid,  and  in  gouty  diseases.    {Garrod.) 

magnesia-alba,  s. 

Chem.  £  Phar. :  A  complex  mixture  of 
various  carbonates  of  magnesia.  It  is  ob- 
tained as  a  light,  bulky  white  powder  by 
precipitating  soluble  magnesia  salt  with  sodic 
carbonate. 

magnesia-water,  s.  A  kind  of  aerated 
water  produced  by  iinineguatiug  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  solution  with  ten  times  its  weight 
of  carbonic  acid. 

mag-ne'-Sl-an  (S  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  magjiesi^a)  ; 
-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  magnesia  ;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  magnesia ;  containing  or  re- 
sembling magnesia. 

magnesian-alum,  s. 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Pickerinoite  (q.v.), 
magnesian-limestone,  $. 

1.  Petrol.,  Geol.,  £  Pala-ont. :  A  limestone 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  some- 
times being  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  It  effer- 
vesces much  more  slowly  with  aciils  than 
common  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime).  Iu 
England  it  is  generally  yellowish.  It  is  some- 
times earthy,  sometimes  hard  and  compact. 
One  variety  of  it  is  dolomite  (q.v.).  This 
Rutley  makes  a  synonym  of  magnesian-lime- 
stone. The  typical  kind  of  magnesian-lime- 
stone, generally  associated  with  marl  slate,  is 
from  the  Middle  Permian.  It  is  well  de- 
veloped in  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
often  contains  concretionary  balls.  Its  cha- 
racteristic fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlotheimi, 
Mytilns  septifer,  &c.  (Lyell.)  It  was  originally 
formed  in  large  measure  of  the  remains  of 
marine  animals. 

2.  Building:  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geologj',  and  York 
Minster  are  built  of  magnesian-limestone. 
(Rutley.) 

magnesian-pharmacoUte,  s. 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Berzeliite  (q.v.). 

ind.g-ne'-^ic,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  magnesi{a);  -ic.J 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  magnesia  (q.v.). 
magnesic-carbonate,  s. 

Chem. :  MgC'CU.  Occurs  native  in  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals,  imbedded  in  talc  slate. 

magnesic-ehloride,  5. 

Chem. :  MgClo.  Occurs  in  sea  water  or  in 
salt  deposits,  or  may  be  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  having  a  pearly 
lustre  and  sharp  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

magnesic-oxide,  5. 

Chan. :  MgO.  Produced  by  burning  mag- 
nesium in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  or  by 
heating  to  a  red  heat  magnesia  aWa.  It  is  a  soft 
white  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  known  in  commerce  as  calcined  magnesia. 


magnesic-phosphate,  s. 

Chem. :  Mg"HPU47Il20.  (Jrystallizesinsiitaii 
colourless  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  aboc 
1,000  parts  of  cold  water.  Caustic  alkalis  pre- 
cipitate, from  solutions  of  magnesium  salts, 
gelatinous  magnesic  hydrate,  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  soluble  in  ara- 
mouic  chloride.  Amnionic  phosjihate  gives 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
ammonia. 

magnesic-sulphate,  5. 

Cft*m.  ;  MgO"S03*7H20.  Commonly  called 
Epsom  salts,  is  found  in  sea  water  and  in 
many  mineral  springs.  It  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities  by  dissolving  mag- 
nesian  limestone  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
filtering  from  the  insoluble  calcic  sulphate. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  a  nauseous  bitter 
taste,  and  possesses  purgative  properties ;  it 
is  also  used  in  dressing  cotton  goods,  and  in 
aniline  dyeing. 

mag-nes'-i-ni-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.    [Eng. 

magnesi{n),  and  nitre.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Nitromagnesite (q,v.). 

mag-nes-in-phyU'-ite, s.  [Eng.  magnesiia); 
n  connective,  and  Gr.  <i>v\\oi'(^'hyllon)=\enf.\ 
Min.:  The  same  as  Brucite  (q.v.). 

mS-g-nes-i-o-f^r'-rite,  *'.  [Eng.  magnesi  {a) ; 
o,  and'Eng. /en-tte.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
simple  octahedrons,  and  iu  octahedrons  with 
planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  Hard- 
ness, 6  to  G'5;  sp.  gr.  4*508  to  4'654  ;  lustre, 
metallic  ;  colour  and  streak,  black.  Strongly 
magnetic  Compos.  :  magnesia  20  ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  SO.  Found  associated  with 
laminar  haematite  as  a  sublimation  product 
about  the  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius.  Artificially 
formed  by  heating  together  magnesia  and 
sesquioxitle  of  iron  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

md.g'-nes-lte,  s.     [Eng.  magnesia);  suit;  -He 
(Min.).y 

Min.  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group 
of  rhonibohedi-al  carbonates,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  having  the 
formula  MgOCOg,  but  in  the  crystallized  forms 
having  more  or  less  of  the  magnesia  replaced 
by  protoxide  of  iron,  forming  ferriferous  varie- 
ties like  breunnerite  (q.v.).  Tlie  crystallized 
varieties  present  a  perfectly  rhoinbohedral 
cleavage ;  lustre  vitreous  ;  colour  white  to 
various  shades  of  brown.  The  massive  and 
purer  kinds  are  white,  mostly  compact ;  lustre 
dull ;  fracture  resembling  unglazed  porcelain. 
The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  reserves  this  name  for  the 
pure  mineral  only,  and  groups  the  ferriferous 
carbonates  of  magnesia  under  aukerite,  breun- 
nerite, and  mesititc  (q.v.).  Used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Epsom  salts. 

If  Magnesite  formerly  included  meerschaum 
(q.v.).  Brongniart,  in  1802,  and  subsequent 
French  mineralogists,  still  used  this  name  for 
the  silicate. 

mag-ne'-si-iim  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Latinised  from 
Magnesia,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor.] 

Chem,  :  A  diatomic  metallic  element;  sym- 
bol, Mg ;  atomic  weight,  24 "-l ;  sp.  gr.  1'743. 
Fuses  and  volatilizes  at  a  red  heat.  Magnesic 
sulphate  (Epsom  salts)  was  known  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
metal  was  first  isolated  by  Davy.  The  com- 
pounds of  magnesium  are  widely  distributed 
in  nature,  occurring  as  magnesite,  MgO"CO  ; 
ophite  or  serpentine,  MgCgSiaO ;  talc, 
MgO"4Si506;  dolomite,  kainite,  epsomite, 
&c.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis 
of  fused  magnesium  chloride,  or  by  reduc- 
ing magnesium  chloride  with  metallic  sodium. 
It  is  a  brilliant  metal,  almost  as  white 
as  silver,  and  preserves  its  lustre  in  dry 
air.  It  is  more  brittle  than  silver  at  or- 
dinary temperature  ;  but  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  becomes  malleable,  and  may  be 
pressed  into  the  form  of  wire  oriibbon.  Mag- 
nesium ribbon  maybe  ignited  at  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  and  burns  with  a  dazzling  bluish- 
white  light,  rich  in  chemically  active  rays,  a 
property  which  has  led  to  its  use  in  photo- 
graphy. When  burned  in  an  atmosphere  ol 
carbonic  acid  gas,  it  decomposes  the  gas,  form- 
ing magnesic  oxide,  and  throwing  down  the 
carbon  in  powder.  Magnesium  dissolves  in 
dilute  acids,  with  violent  "volution  of  hy- 
drogen, but  it  does  not  decompose  water  even 
at  100°. 


f&te,  l&t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pot,. 
or,  wore,  Tr^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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magneslum-clilorlde.  s. 

Mill. :  A  mineml  said  to  have  orcarrM  In 
the  saline  enciustatinns  furmed  duriiit;  the 
€ruptio.i  of  Vesuvius  in  1S65. 

magnesinm-dletliyl,  s. 

Chem. :  Mg<^y*.  A  volatile  liquid,  amell- 
Ing  like  garlic,  prepared  by  digesting  raagn«*- 
siuni  tilings  with  ethylic  iodide  In  absence  t>\' 
air.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  ethylic  i(Kli(le ;  in- 
flames spontaneously  in  air,  and  is  decom- 
posed with  explosive  violence  by  water. 

mafirnesluin-dlinethyl,  5. 

Chem. :  Mg^^'.  A  volatile  liquid,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  magnesium  llliiigs  on 
niPthylie  iodide,  it  is  similar  in  its  prepara- 
tiuti  and  properties  to  magnesium  diethyl. 

magneslninetlilde,  s. 

Chem. :  Mg(C-jH5>.>.  A  colourless,  mobile 
liquid,  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with 
magnesium  tilings  to  l:ur.  It  possesses  an 
alliaceous  odour,  takes  tire  when  exposed  t<> 
the  air,  and  ia  violently  decomposed  by  water, 
with  the  formation  of  magnesium  hydroxide. 

magneslum-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  in  which 
magnesium  is  burnt  f>'rillnminating  purposes. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  for  the  t!umbu3tion 
of  magnesium  in  the  form  uf  a  ribbon  ;  in  the 
otlier  magnesium  is  used  in  a  state  of  powder, 
mixed  witli  fine  silver  sand, 

magnesium  light,  5.  The  liglit  pro- 
duced by  the  eoiuhustion  of  magnesium.  Its 
intensity  is  almost  equal  t<i  that  of  the  electric 
arc,  but  its  flickering  nature  and  the  large 
quantity  of  magnesia  vapour  given  otf  are  ob- 
jections to  its  use. 

magnesiom-methyl,  5. 

phem. :  Mg(0H3>j.  A  strongly  smelling 
mobile  liquid,  produced  when  methyl  iodido 
is  heated  with  niagnesiuni  tilings.  It  takes 
fire  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  reiidily  de- 
composed by  water,  with  foruiatiou  of  marsh- 
gas  and  mag>esium  liydroxide. 

magnesium- silicate,  s. 

Miru  :  Tlie  same  as  Enstatite,  For-sterite, 
HtiMiTE,  Meerschaum,  Serpentine,  and 
Talc  (q.  v.). 

magnesium-sulphato,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ei'somitb  and  Kieser- 
ITE  (q.v.). 

^  Magiiesium-borate=^oraciie;  Magnesium- 
carbonate  =  Magnetite;  Magnesium-tltiophos- 
phate  =  IVagnerite  ;  Magnesiuni-fluosili<jate  = 
Chomlrodite  ;  Magnesium  •  hydrate  =  Bnicitc-  ; 
Magnesiunidiydroearbonate  =  //ydromaf7;icsi(e; 
and  Magnesium-nitrate  =  Nitromagnesite. 

m&g  -net,  •  mag-nete.  «.    [O.  Fr.  magnate, 

mttuete,  from  Lat.  Tjuignftem,  accus.  of  magnts 
(lapis)  =  magnesian  (stone),  from  Gr.  Mayi^s 
(MagniJi),  genit,  yidyyrjTO';  (Magnetos)  =^ma.^- 
iiesian  ;  ItaL  &,  Sp.  ma^^iete.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

X,  Literally : 

(1)  The  loadstone  (q.v.). 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

S.  Fig.  :  Anything  whioh  guides  ;  a  gwlde. 

"  Thun  uife  throagh  wAves  tli»  •una  of  Iinu-1  trml ; 
Th«lr  hniteT  maynet  v&a  tlio  Uin|i  of  Owl." 

BarU  •  TKomnt  d,  K&mpU;  A  Viaion. 

•  IL  Magnetism  :  A  bo'ly  possessing  the  jtrn- 
perty  of  magnetism  (q.v.).  Magnets  fire  eitlii-r 
permanent  or  temporary.  Pennanent  magnets 
were  originally  natural  pieces  of  magnetic 
itnn-ore.  [Maqnktite.)  They  now  usually 
consist  of  bars  of  steel,  which  are  magnetized 
either  by  rubbing  tliem  with  another  maguet, 
or  by  coiling  a  wire  round  them  in  a  helix, 
and  then  wending  an  electric  current  through 
the  wire.  The  harder  the  ^U-el  the  more  dilli- 
cult  it  is  to  magnetize,  but  the  more  com- 
pletely does  it  retJiiii  ita  magnetism.  PcrTua- 
nent  magnets  arc  either  straight  or  are  iM-nt 
Int*)  the  form  of  a  horKCMhoe.  In  the  latter 
fonn  the  two  poles  are  close  together,  and  are 
thus  able  to  act  simultnnconsly  on  tlie  snme 
magnetic  substance.  A  magnet  consisting  nf 
only  one  liar  of  steel  is  called  a  simple  miigin-t  ; 
but  since  thin  long  magnets  are  nmru  ptiwerfid 
Id  proimrtion  to  their  weight,  compound  mng- 
nets  arc  constructed  by  fjisl^ning  togetln-r 
several  thin  steel  bars  previously  magnetized. 
Some  of  these  com|wiiind  nuignets  uro  very 
powerfuL     Far  more  jKJWcrful.  than  any  per- 


manent magnets  are  electro-magnets,  which 
iiiiv  be  either  straight  or  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  and  consist  of  a  bar  or  aire 
of  soft  iron,  round  which  is  coiled  insulated 
copper  wire.  Through  this  wire  an  electric 
current  is  sent,  and.  so  long  as  the  current 
passes,  the  iron  is  a  powerful  magnet  The 
strength  of  an  electro-magnet  dc  petids  on  the 
strength  of  the  current  antl  on  the  iuiml>er  of 
cods  of  wire  ronnd  the  core,  and  ui>on  various 
other  circumstnices.  Electro-magnets  have 
been  made  capable  of  supporting  more  than  a 
ton.  When  used  for  supporting  weights,  &c., 
a  smooth  piece  of  iron,  termed  an  aiinaturc, 
is  placed  in  contact  witli  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  the  horseshoe  form  Vtciiig  generally 
useil,  and  the  armature  ia  provided  with  a 
hook,  tti  which  the  articles  are  attjiched. 

m^g-net'-ic,  a,  ks,    [Eng.  magnet;  -ic) 

A.  -^3  adjective: 
L  Literally: 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  m;»gnet  or  mag- 
netism ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  nmgnet. 

2,  Pertaining  to  the  earth's  magnetism  :  as, 
the  ma^'utin  north. 

'II.  Fig. :  Attractive,  as  if  magnetic 

"  Days,  mootha,  and  yeira  .  .  . 
Tuni  awKt  their  v.irious  luotioiis.  or  are  turned 
By  hia  magiwCic  btaiii."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ili.  583. 

B,  As  subst.  :  Any  metal,  such  as  iron,  steel, 
nickel,  cobalt,  &c.,  which  may  receive  the 
properties  of  the  loadstone. 

"  Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  .  .  .^ 
As  the  magttetic  nartlest  iron  draws." 

Mtlton:  P.  K,.  iL  168. 

^  (1)  Magnetic  jiolnts  of  consequence:  The 
points  (really  the  magnetic  i)oles  of  the  earth) 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  lines  of  equal  dip. 

(2)  Magnetic  poles  of  the  earth:  Two  nearly 
opposite  points  of  the  earth's  surface  wheu 
tlie  dip  of  tlie  needle  is  90'.  Tliey  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  poles  of  the 
earth. 

(.'!)  Point  of  viagjutic  indifference:  A  point 
near  the  centre  of  a  magnet  where  no  effect  is 
produced. 

magnetic-amplitude,  s. 

Astron. :  The  amplitude  of  a  heavenly  body 
as  measured  by  the  compass.  Il;dinVi*s  from 
the  true  amplitude  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
variation  of  the  compass. 

magnetic-azimuth,  9. 

Navig. :  The  azinmth  indicated  by  the  com- 
pass. 

magnetic -battery,  s.  A  combination 
of  seveial  magnets  witli  their  poles  simdarly 
arranged  ;  a  cf^upound  magnet* 

magnetic -bearing,  s. 

Naut. :  The  magnetic  bearing  of  a  coarse 
is  the  angle  included  between  a  course  aud  a 
magnetic  meridian,  drawn  through  the  lirst 
extremity  of  the  course. 

magnetic-compensator,  <. 

Ordnance,:  A  contrivance  for  neutralizing 
the  effect  of  a  ship's  guns  aud  other  iron  in 
deranging  the  be;u  ing  of  the  compass.  Tliat 
introduced  by  Prof.  Airy  consists  of  two  mag- 
nets pla<'ed  at  rightanglcs  to  each  other  below 
the  comj'ass,  and  a  box  of  small  iron  chain. 
The  position  is  determined  by  experiment 
But  as  the  magnetic  effects  of  the  ship  and 
its  contents  vary  from  time  to  lime,  so  the 
compensator  has  to  be  readjusted  at  frequeut 
Intervals, 

magnetic-couple,  «.    [Couple.] 

magnetic  curves,  s.  pi.  A  series  of 
lines  or  directions  winch  may  bo  grapliically 
denoted  by  iron  lllings  scattered  upon  a  card 
or  paTie  of  glass  placed  horlzoutilly  upon  a 
magnet  and  gently  tapped.  The  beautiful 
lini^s  into  wliVeh  the  tilings  are  thrown  indi- 
cate lines  of  magnetic  force. 

magnetio-docllnatlon,'.  Tlio  variation 
of  the  magnet  ir  needle  at  a  particular  place  and 
time,  I-;,  itr  \V.  of  tlio  geographical  meridian  of 
the  spot. 

magnotic-dip,  s.  The  dip  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,     [I'li*,  .».] 

magnetio-elemonta,  «.  pi.    Intensity, 

declination,  and  dip. 

magnotio -equator,  «.     A  lino  iwissing 

round  the  ^lobr  tie/ir  the  e(|imt<>r.  at  every 
point  of  whicli  the  dip  of  the  needle  is  nothing. 
The  general  inclination  of  Hie  magnetic  to  the 
terrestrial  equator  is  about  12'. 


magnetic -field,  «.  The  field  of  a  magnet 
U  the  region  ath-4ted  »'y  it  In  one  sense  it 
may  be  said  to  I*  infinite  ;  but  the  law  of  in- 
verse squares  diminishes  the  intt-nsity  so 
rapidly,  that  practically  the  term  is  limited 
to  the  region  sensibly  affected  by  the  magneu 
The  amount  of  force  exerted  at  any  point  is 
tlie  intensity  of  the  tiehl  at  that  point,  and  is 
measured  by  the  force  exerted  upon  a  unit 
pol.'  at  the  point. 

*  magnetic-fluid,  s.  A  hypothetical  t«rm 
now  disused,  f  .niit-rly  denoiing  an  hypothesia 
long  ago  abanduntd. 

magnetic-inclination,  s.    The  same  as 

MAti.NKTIC-lJlP  (q  \  .). 

magnetic  -  induction,  ».  The  eflTect 
produced  liy  a  magnet  uj'.»n  magnetic  bodies 
in  its  neighbourhood.  .Magnetic  bodies  ar* 
rendered  magnetic  by  such  neighbourhood, 
and  still  more  by  contact,  which  is  called 
induced  magnetism. 

magnetic-intensity,  s.  Tlie  greater  or 
less  etlei_t  jiroduee«i  by  a  magnet,  usually 
measureil  by  its  attnictive  force.  Ihis  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

magnetic  iron-ore.  s. 

Mill.  :  The  .same  as  Ma.;netite  (q.v.). 

magnetic  ironstone,  s.    [MAQNE-riTc) 

magnetic- limit,  s.  a  limit  of  tempera- 
tnn-  beyond  whieh  iron  or  any  other  magnetic 
metal  ceases  to  be  attected  by  the  magnet. 

magnetic-meridian,  s.    If  a  vertical 

plane  be  pas-^ed  through  the  axis  of  a  magnetic- 
needle,  freely  suspended  at  a  point,  its  inter- 
section with  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  is  called 
a  magnetic  meridian  of  the  point.  The  angle 
included  between  this  meridian  and  the  true 
meridian  through  the  point,  is  called  the 
variation  of  the  needle. 

magnetic -nee  die,  s.  A  slender  poised 
bar  or  plate  of  magnetized  steel.  The  needle 
is  suspended  by  a  metallic  or  jewelled  centre 
upon  a  hardcneil  steel  pivot.  For  other  in- 
struments needles  are  often  suspended  by  fine 
silk  threarls  or  even  spider-lines.  The  test  of 
(hdieairy  is  the  uumlierof  horizontal  vibrations 
which  tlie  suspended  needle  will  make  before 
coming  to  rest. 

magnetic-north,  s.  That  point  of  the 
hoi  izon  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  mug' 
iietic  needle. 

magnetic -poles,  s.  pi    [Maqnet.] 

magnetic-pyrites,  s. 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Pvrrhotite  (q.V.). 

magnetic -saturation,  s.  The  state  of 
a  bar  'T  m-edle  when  it  has  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  magnetic  force  which  can 
be  permanently  imparted  to  it 

magnetic  storms,  «-  pi.  Magnetic  dis- 
turbances fidi  simultaneously  at  places  remote 
friiiii  each  olhci, 

magnetic- telegraph,  s.    [TKLKtntApH.] 

magnetic  units,  «.  pi.    In  the  C.  0.  S. 

sysieiii.  the  niiit  ptdt'  is  one  which  repels  a 
similar  pole  dit>t;int  one  centimetre  with  the 
force  of  one  dyne.  The  unit  miunent  is  tlie 
moment  of  a  magnet  one  centimetre  long» 
having  the  unit  pide  above. 

magnetic -variation,  $.    [Variao-ion.] 

*  ma^-net'-Ic-al,  u.  &.  s.  [Eng.  magnetiei 
■al.\ 

A.  Asadj.:  The  same  as  MAQKrric,a.(q.».). 

"  Aa  t'lUL-litiiK  the  iirofrrtie  of  tlie  ma(rn*fU\it u»^\» 
tn  ix>iiiinig  tiJWttrU«  tli«  i)wl«.*— .Vy«*  ;  Vw*rfi  KlUubMh 

B.  As  svbst. :  The  siime  as  Haonktic,  jl 
(q.v->. 

"  Mm  tuust  prraiitu*  or  dlscurer  ths  Ukv  ma^ 
ni-ticitU  hi  tUw  kuutli."— ffroiffn«.'  fuigar  t^rrourt, 
bk.  II..  ch.  111. 

*mAg-n6t-lc-^  ly.adf.  [Eng,  magnettcai; 
■h/.]  In  a  magnetic  manner ;  by  means  at 
magnet  ism.     lSvMi'ATHK-rn  ■mkhioisk.J 

"(We  BOO  I  iiiftiiy  irrwne  wuuiula  by  ttiktnow  m  much 
aiwyl  unirM")f'<">  nr'<iariurft,  rnHj/netusiUif  cuml."— 
llurf-n      Ati-l-mi/  q/  Mrl'tneJuAtf,  p.  »&. 

*m&g  ndt'-Io-^-ndss. «.    {Knf^.  magnfUoat ; 

•  nt,v.\    Thequahty  or  Htat«  uf  being  magnetic. 

"  It  rvtKtisI  iiut  lu  Ui«  luatuiow  uf  the  fnitfrnrtif^U 
nfJJuf  MkIiUiIiik    -llUtortftf  th4  Oai/atSacMK.  tv.  :M. 

*m&g-nd-tr-oian,  ».  [Bng.  magnetic:  -ian,} 
One  skilled  in  nuignetism;  a  magnetlat. 


bSil.  b^:  p6\it,  j6^l;  cat.  90II.  chorus.  9hin,  bon^h;  go,  ftom;  thin.  ^hU,  sin.  tut;  oxpoct.  Xcnophon,  oyiet.     ph  -  t 
-olAD,  -tian  --  sli^n«    -tlon,  -Dion  =  shfln;  $lon,   jlon  -•  shOn.    -tlous,  -clous,  -slous      shus.    -bio,  -die,   Ac.  ^  b^l.  dfL 
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*  niag-liet'-ic-ness,.s.  [  Eug.  mogiu-tic  ;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  stat«  of  beiug  magnetic  ;  mag- 
neticaluess. 

"The  miignetickneu   of    their   external  Bucoea*."— 
Waterhome :  CatnJnenL  on  Forttscu,  p.  1S7. 

nUig-net'-lCS.  s.      [Magnetic]     The  science 
or  principles  of  magnetism. 

*  nUig-net-if '-er-oiis,    a.      [Eng.     rrmg-mt : 

Lat.  fero  ~  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.]  Producing  or  conducting  mag- 
netism. 

*inag'-liet-ish,  a.  [Ku^.  magnet ; ■isk.'\  Some- 
what magnetic. 

"  Some  of  tlieae  Iron-stoues  are  magnatith,  and  dr*w 
the  iioa.:'—Petttit:  FUta  Minor,  pt-  i..  p.  aiT. 

mag'-net-i^m*  ».    [Eng.  tnaqnet ;  -ism.  ] 

1.  The  property  capable  of  being  imparted 
to  certain  bodies,  especially  iron,  cobalt,  and 
nickel,  whereby  they  attract  or  repel  one  ano- 
ther according  to  certain  laws. 

2.  The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
this  property  and  its  conditions  or  laws. 

3.  The  attractive  power  itself. 

T[  The  property  of  magnetism  was  first  dis- 
covered in  the   natural  oxide  of  iron,  called 
Magnetite  (q.  v.),  or  the  Loadstone.      The  earth 
itself   having  magnetic    properties,    such    a 
natural  magnet  pointed  nearly  north  and  south, 
when  freely  suspended,  and  also  attracted 
small  pieces  of  iron.      It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  pieces  of  steel  rubl)ed  with 
natural  magnets  also  became  ma^ets ;    and 
these  artificial  magnets,  besides  being  more 
convenient,  may  be  made  much  more  power- 
ful,   so  that  natural    magnets   are   now  only 
sought  as   curiosities.     The  attraction  of  a 
magnet  for  iron  filings  is  most  intense  at  a 
shoVt  distance  from  the  ends,  and  decreases 
towards  the  middle ;  at  the  centre  there  is 
no  attraction,  and  this  centre  is  termed  the 
equator  of  the  magnet.    The  points  at  which 
the  magnetism  is  most  intense  are  termed  the 
poles.      It    is    evident    that    the    indgnetism 
at  the  two  poles  is  different ;  and  tliat  pole 
which   points   to  the   north  is   termed    the 
north-seeking  pole,  whilst  that  which  points 
to  the  south    ia    called    the   south -seeking 
pole.      If  two    magnets  are  taken,  and  the 
north-seeking  pole  of  one  is  brought  near  the 
north-seeking  pole  of  the  other,   they  repel 
'each  other;  but  if  the  north-seeking  end  of 
one  is  brought  near  the  south-seeking  end  of 
the  other,  then  they  attract  each  other.   There- 
ioTesimilaT  poles  repel,  dissiniiVnr  poles  attract 
each  other.     It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  mag- 
net with  only  one  pole.      If  a    magnetized 
needle  is  broken  into  a  number  of  small  pieces, 
each  little  piece  is  a  magnet  having  a  north- 
seeking  and  a  south-seeking  pole.     Hence  it 
would  appear  that  every  particle  of  a  magnet- 
ized body  is  a  little  magnet,  all  having  their 
sonth-seeking  poles  set  in  one  direction,  and 
their  north-seeking    poles    in    the   opposite 
direction.     Bodies  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  viz..  magnetic  bodies,  which  are  at- 
tracted by  magnets,  and  non-magnetic  bodies, 
which  are  not  attracted.    Tlie  most  magnetic 
bodies  are  the  metals,  iron,  nickel,  and  coltalt. 
Some  otlier  metals,  salts  of  iron  and  of  other 
metals,    porcelain,   paper,    oxygen    gas,    and 
ozone,  are  feebly  magnetic.     Other  substances, 
as,  for  example,  bismuth,  antiuiony,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  lead,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
water,  are  not  only  not  attracted  by  a  magnet, 
but  are  actually  repelled  :  these  are  said  to  be 
diamagnetic.     When  a  magnetic  substance  is 
Drought  near  to  or  in  contact  with  a  magnet, 
it  becomes  converted  into  a  magnet  by  mag- 
netic induction  (q.v.),  just  as  a  charge  is  in- 
duced in  a  conductor  by  an  electrified  body. 
The  nearest  pole  thus  induced  is  a  dissimilar 
pole  to  the  inducing  pole,  and  the  attraction 
of  the  magnet  is  thus  due  to  the  action  already 
described  of  two  dissimilar  poles.    Wlien  the 
inducing  magnet  is  removed,  most  substances 
lose  their  magnetism,  and  hence  are  said  to 
tee  temporarily  magnetic ;   the  perfection  of 
this  property  in  soft  iron  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  magneto-electric  and  dynamo-electric 
machines,    which    depend    entirely  for  their 
effects    upon    rapid    reversals     of   magnetic 
polarity.     Steel  and  nickel  retain  the  greater 
part  of  the  induced  magnetism,  and  are  said 
to  be  permanently  magnetic.    Cast-iron  also 
retains  a  large  proportion  of  the  magnetism 
Imparted  to  it.      Even  so-called  permanent 
magnets,  however,   lose  a   portion    of  their 
power  gradnally ;    but    by    "closing"   their 
poles  with  pieces   of    soft   iron,    which  thus 


become  induced  magnets  with  dissimilar  poles 
in  contact,  the  inducing  etlect  ofthe.se  pieces 
strengthens  the  magnetism  ;    such    pieces   of 
iron   are  termed  armatures.      If  magnetised 
steel  is  heated  to  redness,  or  is  subjected  to 
violent  blows,  it  loses  its  magnetism.    That  a 
magnetic  needle  points   approximately  north 
and  south  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  itself 
is  a  huge  magnet.whose  conditions  accordingly 
relate  to  what  is  called  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
Thus,  the  North  magnetic  pole  is  not  at  present 
identical   with  the  true    North  pole,   but  is 
situated  within  the  Arctic  circle  in  latitude 
75°  5'  N.,  and  long.  96' 46'  W.     Tlie  position  of 
the   South   magnetic   pole   has   not   yet  been 
ascertained.     In  consequence  of  the  ditferent 
positious  of  the  magnetic  North  pole  and  tlie 
geographical   North  ]iole,  a  magnetic  needle 
does  not  point  true  noith  and  south,  but  a 
little   to   the   east  or  west,  according  to  the 
locality.      This  is  termed  the  declination  of 
the  needle,  and  in  the  British  Isles  varies  from 
17°  to  20°  W.      The  amount  of  declination 
varies  from  year  to  year,  and  in  this  country 
is  at  present  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  about  7' 
per  annum.     Wlien  a  needle  is  balanced  on  a 
horizontal  axle,  so  that  it  can  turn  in  a  vertical 
plane,  and  is  tlien  magnetized,  it  is  found  to 
set  itself  at  an  angle  depending  on  the  locality, 
with  the  north-seeking  pole  pointing  down- 
wards if  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  south- 
seeking  pole  pointing  downwards  if  south  of 
the  equator.     Tliis  is  termed  the  inclination 
or  dip  of  the  needle,  and  a  needle  thus  ar- 
ranged   is    termed    a    dijiping    needle.      The 
amount  of  the  dip  varit-s  in  different  places  ; 
in  London  it  is  71°  50'.     Ma^etic  charts  are 
maps  on  which  are  marked  lines  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  earth's  m.ignetisni.     It  is 
found  that  the  three  magnetic  elements,   as 
the  declination,  dip.  and  intensity  of  magnetic 
force  are  ternied,   vary  not  only  in  ditferent 
places,  but  also  in  the  same  place,  from  year 
to  year,  from  month  to  month,  and  even  from 
hour  to  hour.     Those  changes  which  proceed 
gradually  for  several  years  are  termed  secular. 
Frequently  disturbances  occur  which  produce 
a  temporary  irregular  effect  on  all  the  neetllf-s 
over  a   considerable   area ;  these  are   termed 
magnetic  stonns,  and  are  often  connected  with 
manifestation  of  electrical  phenomena,  such 
as  the  aurora  borealis,  or  a  violent  thunder- 
storm,  and  still    more  generally  with  those 
solar   outbursts  known  aa  spots  on  the  sun. 
All  such  changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism  are 
now  daily  recorded  at  many  stations  by  self- 
registering  apparatus.      Professor  (Ersted,  of 
Copenhagen,   discovered    that  if   an  electric 
current  were  passed  along  a  wire  parallel  to 
a  freely-balanced  magnetic  needle,  the  needle 
was  deflected  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  current.    Subsequently  it  was  discovered 
that  a  current  passed  at  right  angles  to  an  iron 
wire  magnetized  the  wire  so  long  as  the  cur- 
rent passed.     This  effect  was  easily  niultiplied 
by  coiling   the   wire   conveying    the    current 
round  the  iron  rod  or  wire  in  the  form  of  a 
helix  ;  thus  producing  magnetism  enorraonsly 
more  powerful    than    could  be  contained  in 
any  permanent  magnets.      Still  later  it  was 
found    that    the  wire   helix    alone  possessed 
nearly  all  the  properties  of  a  magnet.     At  a 
subsequent  period  Faraday  discovered  the  con- 
verse relative  phenomena,  that  the  production, 
or  cessation,  or  any  variation  in  the  intensity 
of  magnetism,  caused  the   production  of  an 
electric  current,  the  developments  of  which 
are  comprised    in  the  subject    of   magneto- 
electricity. 

^  AnittialTnagnetisTn:  [Animal-maonetism, 
Mesmerism]. 

mS.g'-liet-lst,  s.     [Eng.   magnet ;    -ist.]     One 
skilled  in  magnetism  ;  a  magnetician. 

TO S.g'-ne t-it e,  s.      [Eug.  Tnagnet;    suff.   -ite 
(Jiin.).] 

Min. :  An  ore  of  iron  sometimes  found  well 
crystallized  iu  forms  belonging  to  the  iso- 
metric system,  the  octahedron  being  the  most 
frequent,  though  the  rhombic  dodecahedron 
also  occurs  nncombined  with  others.  Dode- 
cahedral  faces  striated  parallel  to  the  longer 
diagonal ;  octahedrons  frequently  twinned. 
Hardness,  6'5  to  6*5 ;  sp.  gr.  4"9  to  5'2  ;  lustre, 
metallic  to  submetallic  ;  colour  and  streak, 
black,  opaque,  but  when  in  excessively  thin 
films  sometimes  nearly  transparent,  and  of  a 
smoky-brown  colour;  fracture  subconchoidal 
and  shining  when  pure.  Strongly  magnetic, 
and  sometimes  exhibiting  polarity.  Compos. : 
iron,  72"4;  oxygen.  27*6,  or  sesquioxide  of 
iron,   6S*07  ;   protoxide  of  iron.   31'03  ;  repre- 


sented by  the  formula  FeOFe.jOs.  One  of 
the  most  impoi  tant  of  the  ores  of  iron,  occurs 
in  l>eds  often  of  immense  extent  in  the  Azoic 
rocks  ;  that  from  Siberia  and  the  Hartz  dis- 
trict, Germany,  aflord  the  most  powerfully 
magnetic  varieties.  Also  found  abundantly 
as  saud.  being  derived  from  the  weathering  of 
crystalline  and  metaumrphic  rocks,  in  which 
it  is  distril'uted  as  minute  crystals  and  grains. 

mag'-net-iz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rtuxgneti£(e) ; 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  magnetised. 

mag-net-i-za'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  magnetiz(e) ; 

-ation.]  The  act  ul  magnetizing;  the  state  of 
being  magnetized. 

"The  iQtmnty;  of  magnetization  of  a  uniformly 
iDaL:iietizeil  IkkIj-  is  the  quotient  of  its  moment  by  the 
voluiiie.  "— Jrwett.-  C.  O.  S.  Ss/slem  of  Vnitt  (1876), 
ch.  X. 

^  Tliis  may  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
earth  or  by  currents. 

mag'-net-ize,  v.t.  k  i.  [Eng.  magnet;  -ize; 
Fr.  magnetiser ;  Sp.  magnetisar;  Ital.  mag- 
net uzarc.  ] 

A.  Transitit'e : 

1.  To  make  magnetic ;  to  eommunicat* 
magnetic  pn>peities  to. 

"  When  a  magnetic  substAnce  J  whether  parwnagnetio 
or  dinmftguetlc)  la  placed  in  a  magnetic  fielti;  '*  ** 
7n-T'7iietiied  hy  ioductian,"— £Wre« .  C.  G.  S.  System 
of  t-'Ht/s  (18T5J.  ch.  X. 

2.  To  place  under  the  influence  of  animal 
magnetism ;  to  mesmerize. 

3.  To  attract  or  draw,  as  with  a  magnet ;  to 
influence,  to  move. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  become  magnetic ;  to  ac- 
quire magnetic  properties. 

t  mag-net-iz-eo',  «.  [Eng  iiiagnetig(,t) :  -«.J 
A  person  placed  under  the  influence  of  animal 
magnetism. 

mag'-net-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  magnetiz(e);  -er.J 
One  who  or  that  which  magnetizes,  or  com- 
municates magnetism. 

mag'-net-kies,  s.  [Eng.  magnet,  and  Ger. 
iciest  pyrites.] 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Pyrrhotite  (q.v.). 

mS-g-ne-to-,  pre/.     [Eng.  maj/nef;  -o  connec- 
tive]    (See  the  compound.) 
magneto  -  electric,  a.      Pertaining   to 

magneto-electricity  tq.v.). 

Magneto-electric  induction :  The  production 
of  an  induced  electric  current  in  a  metallic 
circuit  by  means  of  a  magnet. 

Magneto-electric  light :  An  electric  light  pro- 
duced by  means  of  powei  ful  magnets.  [Mag- 
neto-electric vuichine.]  Tlie  South  Foreland 
Lighthouse  was  thus  illuminated  in  1868-9, 
and  the  Lizard  in  1878. 

Magneto  -  electric  mach  i 7ie  :  A  machine  in 
which  an  electric  current  is  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  one  or  more  soft  iron  cores 
surrounded  by  coils  of  wire,  about  the  poles 
of  a  magnet  or  magnet-s  ;  or  an  armature 
(keeper)  may  rotate  before  the  poles  of  station- 
ary  coils. 

1[  Used  medically  in  uterin«  hsmorrhaee. 
asphyxia,  &c.  In  many  caset  >i  can  be  em- 
ployed by  the  patient  without  the  aid  of  a 
doctor.     [Faradization.] 

magneto-electricity,  s.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  production  of  electricity 
by  means  of  a  magnet.  It  was  discovered  in 
1S31  by  Faraday,  who  succeeded  in  generat- 
ing an  electric  spark  by  suddenly  8e[)arating 
a  coiled  keeper  from  a  permanent  magnet. 
He  subsequently  discovered  that  an  electric 
current  existed  in  a  copper  disc  rotated  be- 
tween the  poles  and  a  magnet.  This  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  electro-magnetism,  dis- 
covered by  Qirsted,  which  investigates  the 
action  of  an  electric  current  on  a  magnet,  the 
process  being  the  converse  one  to  that  in  the 
former  case. 

m&g-nef -o-graph,  s.  [Eug.  magnet,  and  Gr. 
ypdifxii  (grapho)  —  to  write,  to  draw.)  An  in- 
strument which  registers  automatically  the 
condition  and  changes  of  terrestrial  maguetism. 

m&g-net-om'-e-ter,  s.  (Eng.  mxignet^  and 
Gr.  fierpov  (metron)=  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  any  of  the  magnetic  ele- 
ments, as  the  dip,  inclination,  and  intensity. 
A  magnetized  neetlle,  isolated  from  all  dis- 
turbing influences  and  susjiended  by  untwisted 
silk,  is  used  to  detect  the  declination,  and  the 
delicate    mode    of  adjustment    penults   any 
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variation  in  thiselemenj.  lo  be  observed.  For 
observing  the  dip  or  incHnatiou,  lliv  mag- 
netized needle  la  balanced  by  koife-edges  upua 
agate  planes. 

m^g-nSt-o-mef-rlco.  fPref.ma^ii^fo-,  and 
Kiig.  7w(ru-.J  Pei-t«ininp:  to  or  employed  in 
the  measurement  of  magnetic  force  ;  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  m«.j,'netometer. 

mftg-nfit-o-mo'-tor,  s.  [Pief.  magneto-,  and 
I-at.  motor  =  a  mover  ;  moven  —  to  move.  J  A 
voltaic  series  of  two  or  more  large  plates, 
which  prodnce  a  preat  quantity  of  electricity 
of  low  intensity,  adapted  to  the  exhtbitton  of 
electromagnetic  phenomena. 

m&g  -  net  -  i  -  pyr- ite   (psrr  as  pir),  s. 

[Pref.  magnfto-,  and  Eng.  pyrite  (q,.v.J.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Pvrrhotite  (q.  v.). 

•mig-nl-fi'-a^ble,  a.  fEng.  magnify  ; 
•ahlf.\  Capabl-'  nf  being  niagnilied  ;  wortliy 
to  be  extolleti  or  praised. 

"Wooderful  Iq  Itaclf,  aud  kufflciectly  maspxifiable 
from  Its  cteinoiiAtntble  atTvctlou."— Arouriio ;  >'u/^ar 
Erronn.  bk.  It.,  ch.  xli. 

mag-nif-ic,  "  mag-niT-ick,  *mag- 
nif -io-al,  a.  (Lat.  Tn(ignlficus-=  nohXc, 
Bpiandid,  from  mnj^i/^  =  great,  and  /ofi'/i  = 
to  make. I    Noble,  splendid,  grand,  illustrious. 

"O  pwent,  th'.'M  are  tby  majptl/ir  deeds. 
Tby  truphlBi  !  '  j/ilt<nt :  P.  Z,.  X.  K4. 

•  mig-nif '-ic-al-1^,  adv.  [  Eng.  magnijical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  magniliceut  or  splendid  manner; 
nobly. 

"Heapake  ...  of  the  ^tA\t-'p\\h\ii:]te  mwjnificaUu" 
—SaviU  :  TacUut;  Bitt.,  i>.  139. 

BC&g-oif '-i-C&t,  ».  [Lat.  =  doth  magnify  ; 
8rd  pers.  sing,  indie,  otmagnifioi  =to  magnify, 
to  extol.] 

1.  The  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i.  4G), 
so  called  from  the  first  word  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion. 

"[He]  .  .  .  at  vMpen,  proudly  ant 
And  heuxd  tbe  jirlesU  cliniit  tlic  Aluifuifiatt." 

I,ifig_feUow  ■  Sicilinii'i  TaU,  L 

2.  A  setting  of  the  same  to  music. 

•m&g-nif -l-Cate,  v.t  [Lat.  magnijicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  ma-jnijlco  =  to  magnify  (q.v.).J  To 
magnify,  to  extol. 

t  m&g-nif-i-ca'-tloil,  s.  [Lat.  magnijicatio, 
from  TiuifjHiriratus.]    (Maonification.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  magnifying  or  ex- 
tolling. 

"  Worde  ao  of  tea  uiicd  tn  Scripture  for  tbe  maj/fiZ/tra- 
Uonot  iniih.'^nU/f'/'T'iylor:  :iermotu,  vol.  lIL.aer.  .1. 

2.  Optics:  The  magnifying  power  of  a  tele- 
scope or  microscope.    (Ganot :  Physics,  §  502.) 

|n&g-Zlif-i-9en9Q,  s.  [Fr..  from  lAt.  magni- 
Jlccntia  from  niagnificena  =  maguiflcent  (q.v.)  ; 
8p.  &  Port,  mngnijlcema.] 

•  L  The  act  of  doing  great  or  noble  works  ; 
great  worlu  of  goodness. 

"Then  comi'tb  nasjnificrnce,  ttint  Is  to  my,  wbeii  & 
man  Julli  aiid  |>orfuriuctli  tcrtl  wurkcs  ot  guwjueu."— 
CAuiiorr     I'tirtimet  Tale. 

•2.  Large  exytenditure  fur  others;  munifl- 
eence,  generosity,  lil>craUty. 

"Bounty  luid  magnlJUenes  arc  virtues  very  rotfn.1 ; 
but  a,  prodtnl  kliift  ta  ne&rer  a  tymnt  than  a  pani- 
mouliraa."— tfocon  .-  Kuayi ;  Of  a  King. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  magnificent ; 
■plendour,  grnndeiir  of  show  or  state  ;  {>omp. 

"  Tlie  Infinite  m/iffnijlernr«  of  beaven.' 

WordMwirrh  :  /ixmrtioti.  bk.  Ix. 

If  Magni ficenre  lies  not  only  in  the  number 
ftnd  extent  of  tlie  o>.jects  pre.sented,  Init  in 
their  dL-j^rce  of  ri(;line.ss  as  ti»  their  colouring 
and  quality  ;  sfiUuilour  is  but  a  cliflracU'ristic 
of  ma/jniju-Tice,  attached  to  .surh  objert:*  as 
dazzle  the  eye  by  Ihe  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
beauty  and  strtrrgth  of  cijlouring  ;  ponip  is 
the  iippeiidage  of  power,  wlicn  displayed  U) 
public  view. 

I&&g-I^[f -i-99nt,  a.  (Lat.  magniJtcen»=(io\ng 
great  tilings  :  uutgnus  =  great,  and  facinvi, 
pit  par.  ot  facia  =  to  do  ;  llnl.  magiti/iantf.] 

•  I.  Doing  great  or  noble  deed*  or  works ; 
mnninceiit,  t^euerous. 

2,  Grand  in  uppeanince  ;  splendid. 

"Hunk  111  the  (luenohhiK gloom, 
MittritiJU-i'iU  Mini  I  >wt  An  lii-nveii  ojid  eartb. 
Order  cunfi.Oinlod  llo."     Thonuon     Autumn,  1,189. 

•  3.  Fond  of  aplfndour,  nhow,  or  pomi>. 

i.  Noble,  splendid  ;  exceedingly  praise- 
worthy. 

"Tlila  wa«  tboiiRlit  nnd  called  a  mnf/nt/lcgnt  anairtr, 
down  to  th**  l<ut  day*  III  ItAllaii  Mrvltud*."— Auron  ; 
CMIdfi  Harolds  Iv.  3,     (  Note.) 


milg-XLif'-I-^eilt-ly,  culv.  [Eng.  magniji- 
cent ;  -ly.]  lu  a  magnificent  manner  or  degree ; 
with  magniRcence;  splendidly,  grandly. 

"  Tbe  b«aat«otu  wnrrlur  nuw  arm^-n  for  flgbt. 
Id  gltded  arms  maffnlfirt-nfli/  bright." 

Pope  :  Itamm-;  Itiati  111.  WO. 

m&g-nif'-i-CO,  a.     (Ital.,  nrom  Lat  magniji' 
'LA  grandee  of  Venit^e. 

"  The  mofptifiro  U  much  beloved. 
And  lintb  lu  hia  effect  a  voice  potential. " 

tShak*tp. :  UthMo.  L  1. 

2.  A  rector  of  a  German  university. 

'  zncig-Ilir-I~COU9,  u.   [Lat.  tnn<7nt/?cw«=mag- 

iiiiicvnl  (q-v.).]    Ma;^'iiilicL'nt,  grand,  pompous. 

'  UL^g-nif -i-ooiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  magnifi- 
coiif^:  -ly.)  Magoiliceully,  grandly,  pompously, 
{Hnoker.) 

mS.g'-Ili-fi-er,  «.     [Eng.  magnify;  -<r.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  magnifies,  pmises, 
or  extols. 

2.  That  which  makes  great  or  increases ;  an 
increaser. 

*  Hen*  hilarU  is  a  grenX  ma^nljifr  of  honest  uilrtb." 
—Barton  :  Anat.  of  Melanchulif,  -p.  293. 

3.  A  maguifying-ghiss  (q.v.). 

"  One  of  our  mlcrosoopea  has  been  counted  by  seveml 
of  the  curf'>u9  as  good  n  mif/n/fer  as,  perhaps,  any  iu 
tbe  world."— fioj;/e;   irorAa,  iL  643. 

mag'-ni-f;^.  *  mag-nl-fi-en,  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr. 
viagnijier,  from  Lat.  vuigniJico  =  to  make  great ; 
iiuigniis  =  great,  and  farto  -  to  make  ;  Ital. 
vmgnificare  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  magnificar.] 

A.  Tra7isitii^e : 

1.  To  make  great  or  greater ;  to  increase  the 
apparent  size  or  dimensions  of. 

"  And  mighty  warriors  sweep  along. 
.Wiiynififii  by  tbe  parple  miit." 
LonafeUotfi  :  Tales  of  a  Wiiyside  Inn.    (Prelude.) 

f  2.  To  make  or  declare  great,  to  extol ;  to 
declare  the  praises  of;  to  glorify. 

-2  fiamuel 

•  3.  To  raise  in  pride  or  pretensions. 

"  O  Lord,  boliold  luy  affliction  :  for  the  eueiny  bath 
maff"ijli-d  \ilinie\t."—La'rieTtlatiQnM  1.  9. 

4.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  represent  as  greater 
than  reality. 

"  Each  viilnly  maffnijut  his  own  aucccaa. 
Resents  his  fcllow'a.  ulahcA  it  were  Iwis." 

Cotffp^r:  Tirocinium,  irr. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  To  have  the  power  or  quality  of  causing 
things  to  appear  larger  than  reality  ;  to  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  or  dimensions  of 
objects  :  as,  Tliis  glass  magn\(les  too  much. 

'  2.  To  have  effect,  to  signify,  to  avail. 

"  My  govemesB  aasured  my  fiitber  I  hiid  wanted  for 
nuUiiiig,  but  I  was  almoat  eaten  ui>  with  the  greeii- 
slcknesa :  but  tliU  maifti(/lod  little  with  my  father."— 
Steele:  Spectator.  No.  <3U 

mig'-nJ-f^ -mg»  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  9.    [Haqnifv.] 
A.  •&  B.  As  pr.  par,  <&  particij).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  making  greater  or 
Iargt_>r  in  appearanc^e  ;  the  act  of  praising  or 
extolling. 

magnifying-glass,  s. 

Optics:  A  popular  tt-rni  for  a  convex  piece 
of  gla^  or  A  Ii'ns  which  has  the  property  of 

nia^riifyiiig. 

*  m&g-nil -d-quen9e.   s.      [Lat.   magnilo- 

qtienlia,  from  inagnus  —  great,  and  loquens,  pr. 
par.  of  loqiior  =  to  siteak.)  Pomiious  or  bom- 
intstic  manner  of  speaking  ;  a  tumid  or  jwrnp- 
0U8  style  ;  grandiloquence,  bombast. 

"All  the  nectii  ridiculed  this  mofftUlo^enc*  of 
Eplunrna.'— Avnff^jf .-  timmark*,  t  41. 

m&g-nil'-^-qu^nt,  a.  [Maqniloquence.] 
Uning  poitipoiis  or  bomlm.Htic  lauguagu  ;  l)om- 
bastic,  luniid.  grandilutpiunt ;  speaking  loftily 
or  pompously. 

"She  was  a  trifle  more  maffi>(ioqu€nt  tbau  uaual."— 
Thitckvrat/:  Xtiwoomca,  cb.  xxUl. 

t  m&g-xdl'-^-qa9nt-lJ^,  adv.  [Eng.  magni- 
loiiuenthj.]  Inn  magnilot|nont  manner  ;  with 
]ionipous,  tumid,  ur  bombastic  language  ; 
graiidihuiUfntly, 

*  m&g-nil  ^-quoua.  a.  [Lut.  magniloqiiu$, 
frjnn  iiuignus  great,  and  loqunr  r=  to  spuak.] 
Tlie  same  as  MAONiLnQUBNT(q  v.). 

'  l]l&g'-nl--sdli-^nt,    a.      [Lat    magnu»  mt 

gro.it,  and  n'mans,  pr.  par.  of  at* no  =  to  soUDd.] 
Great-Ktmndiiig,  liigh-Houncling. 

"That  atnuue  and  maffHUimattl  ajpxnUaUoiL*' — 
Southfy  :  The  Doctor-  CatHif  tlrtta  Umii, 


mag -ni-tudc.   s.      [Lat.    ma^ftjfiido,   from 

jntignns  =  great.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  comparative  size,  bulk,  extent,  qaaa- 
tity,  or  amount  of  anything  that  may  be 
measured ;  size. 

"  I  behold  thU  pM>dly  frame,  this  world. 
Of  heuv  n  and  earth  cuusUtiuKi  and  compute 
Tbelr  magnUudes.'  Mil/on  :  P.  L..  tUI.  17. 

2.  Anything  that  can  bo  measured  ;  any 
quantity  that  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  & 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  taken  aa  a  unit. 
[IL2.I 

*  3.  Greatness,  with  reference  to  a  moral  or 
intcUccttul  standard, 

"He  with  plain  berolc  nuiynitude  of  mind,  .  .  . 
Tbolr  armorlM  and  magazluca  coiitetmu." 

Milton:  Sanuon  .igouittet.  \,Xt%. 

4.  Importance,  consequence,  weight. 

"We  coiuinoulv  fiud  lu  tbe  ambitious  man  a  lap*- 
rlority  of  p^trta.  lu  some  measure  pru|Kjrtloued  to  uw 
magmtudeot  Ills  designs."— Bp.  BortUg,  voL  1..  Mr.  i. 
II.  TecknicaUy : 

1.  Astron. :  A  term  applied  to  the  apparent 
size  of  stars  viewed  from  the  eaith.  There 
are  six  magnitudes.     [Stau.] 

2.  Gfom.  :  This  tenn  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  signify  the  sjiace  occupieti  by  a  l>ody. 
As  thus  used,  it  applied  only  tu  those  [^Ktr- 
tinns  of  space  which  possessed  the  three  attri- 
butes of  extension ;  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  or  height  By  extension  of  mean- 
ing, it  has  come  to  signify  anything  that  can 
be  increased,  diminished,  and  measured. 
Thus,  a  line  or  a  surface,  an  angle  or  a  num- 
ber, are  magnitudes.  Time  and  weight  are 
magnitudes;  and,  in  general,  anything  of 
which  greater  or  less  can  be  predicated  ia  a 
magnitude. 

3.  Physics :  The  same  as  Extension  (q.v.X 
IF  Apparent  mxignihide  of  an  object  : 
Optics:  The  angle  which  any  object  sub- 
tends at  the  eye  of  an  observer.  If  o  b  be  the 
object,  and  r.  the 
situation'  of  the 
observer's  eye, 
then  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  the  former  is  the  angle  e— 
i.e.,  o  E  B,  formed  by  two  visual  rays  drawn 
from  tlie  centre  of  the  pupil  to  the  extremities 
of  the  olyect 

"  m^g'-ni-iim,  s.    [Magnesium] 

Chcm.  :  Davy's  name  for  magnesium. 

m^g-nd-chro'-mite,  s.    [Eng.   magn(esia): 

0    couneclivc,    and    chromite;    Ger.    magna- 
chromit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  chromite  (q.v.),  contain 
ing  a  large  percentage  of  magne-sia.  Physical 
characttrs  the  same  as  chroinitr,  excepting  in 
tlie  want  of  lustre  and  low  density.  From  an 
analysis  of  a  mixture  of  the  miueral  and  its 
matrix,  Websky  deduce^i  the  following  com- 
positioi-  .  alumina,  29  yi'2  ;  chromic  acid,  -lO'TS; 
protoxide  of  iron,  i6'30 ;  magnesia,  14'00 ; 
which  agrees  with  the  formula,  4<Al./)3,Cr303), 
(3FeO,  5MgO),  Found  in  rounded  grains  in  a 
green  matrix  at  Qrochau,  Silesia. 

miig-no  fSr'-rito,  s.    [MAONEsiopEaRrrB.] 

m&g-no -li  a,  s.    [Named  after  Pierre  Magnol 

(UCiH-lTlJ).  "prof.'sHor  of  medicine  at  fifont- 
pellier,  nnd  author  of  several  botanical  worka.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Magno* 
licmand  the  order  Magiinliacea'.  SoimiIs  tlireo, 
deciduous;  petals  six  to  nine;  stamens  auu 
pistils  many  ;  carpels  com)iacted  in  spikee 
or  cones  ;  seeds  baccate,  somewhat  cordate, 
pendulous,  with  a  long  whiteumbilicat  thread. 
The  spi'cies  are  trees  or  shrubs,  wiUi  altcmitte 
leaves  and  large,  terminal,  odonfcruiui  tlowen. 
They  are  found  in  the  l^nltiH)  Stut<'0  and  Asia. 
Mugiiolia  gr(tnil{llitrti,  (he  lireat-IlouertHl  Kof^ 
nolia,  t)r  I.aund  liuy.  Is  a  Hue  cvurgreiMi 
tree,  fuund  from  North  ('urolinii  to  the  tiulf 
t^tJiteH.  lis  fluwLTs  are  very  hirgi<.  The  spcciiv 
liavc  large,  l>euutiful,  fnignint  lluworH.  Tbo«e 
of  M.  coiigjiit^Hii  are  Hni)W-whiU\  and  those  of 
31.  pumiTa  brownihh*greeii.  De  Candollo  aaya 
that  thoKC  of  M.  tri}>ti<Uii  produce  sicknuss 
and  headiiche.  B:trt4)n  rejiorts  that  .V.  glauca, 
the  Dwaif  SttSHJifms,  or  UeaviT-trei',  nruducea 
paroxysnta  of  fever.  The  bark  is  intonsely 
hitter,  but  ha.1  hi  It  no  tanidii  or  gtUtio 
aeicl ;  It  has  the  propfrlles  of  Cinchona.  Its 
"  conea  "  are  employed  as  a  remedy  in  cjisea  at 
chronic  rhi'Uiiifttis.n.  Tliotiu  of  AJ.  I'u^maro 
siniilarly  used  In  ChintL  The  "cones"  of 
M.  fnirm,  called  nU..  .M.  avricuUUa,  and  M. 
acuminatit,  called,  in   the  United  States,  Ct^ 


Wil.  b^:  p^t,  J<J^l:  cat.  cell,  chorus,  ^hln.  bon^h:  go.  gom;  thin,  tbls;  «ln,  of ;  oxpoot.  Xonophon.  oflnt.      (ng, 
-oiaa.    tian  -  shan.     -tlon,    slon    shiin;    fion,    alon      zhiin.      tious,    stous.  -clous  -  shus.      bio,    die.  i..:.  ^  b^l,  d«l. 
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cumber-trees,  are  infused  in  brandy  or  whisky, 
and  given  in  intermittent  fevers  and  rheu- 
Diatic.  affections.  M-  ticclsa  fmnislies  a  valu- 
able timber  of  flue  textiu-e,  first  greenish,  then 
yellow, 
••  Faint  T^M  tlie  .Ir  with  tlie  odorous  bre.ith  ot  m<.»- 
i.o;iii  blosaoraj."       Lonafellow :  £raw«Jinf .  U.  2. 

mag-no-li-a'-fe-SB,  s.     (Mod.  Lat.  magna- 
U{a);  Lat.  fem,  |il.  adj.  su6f.  -acece.] 

Bot  :  Magnoliads  ;  an  order  of  hypoBynous 
exogens,  alliance  Ranales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  .■shrubs,  having  the  scales  of  the  leaf- 
bud  face  to  face  or  rolled  up  ;  alternate,  some- 
times dntted,  leaves,  distinctly  articulated 
with  the  stem,  with  deciduous  stipules  ; 
flowers  generally  hermaphrodite,  strongly 
odoriferous  ;  sepals  generally  three  to  six  ; 
petals  three  or  more ;  stamens  indetinite,  hy- 
Tiogynous ;  carpels  several,  on  a  torus  above 
the  stamens  ;  one-celled,  one  or  more  seeded. 
Fruit  dry  or  succulent,  dehiscent  or  indeliis- 
cent,  sometimes  collected  upon  a  cone  upon  a 
lengthened  axis  ;  seeds  one  or  more  in  each 
carpel  of  the  fruit.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
North  America,  whence  they  straggle  to 
Japan,  China,  and  India.  Known  genera, 
eleven  ;  species,  sixty-five.  Most  have  a  bitter, 
tonic  taste.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
tribes.  MagiiolicK  and  Wintereaj  (q.v.). 

xnag-no'-li-Sdj.  s  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. magiiolUa): 
£ug.  pi.  suff.  -Otis.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Magnoli.aceBe  (q.v.). 

in^g-no-li-e'-ao, .'.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  magnolUa); 
lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -co:.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Magno- 
liacese  (q.v.).  "  The  carpels  are  arranged  in  a 
cone ;  the  leaves  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dotted. 
(Lindley.) 
in&S' -no-lite,  s.  [Named  after  the  Magnolia 
district,  Colorado  ;  suff.  -ile  (3/in.).] 

Min. :  A  white  mineral,  occurring  in  silky 
tufts  of  very  minute  acicular  crystals.  Con- 
tains mercury  and  tellurium,  and  inferred  to 
be  a  telluride  of  mercury.  Found  in  the  Key- 
stone mine. 

magr'-num,  s.    [Lat.,  nent.  sing.  otma!7nu3  = 
gri;it,  large.]    A  bottle  '  ,iding  two  English 

quarts. 

"  Between  every  two  gu-  vS  ft  portly  ma^um  reared 
its  goldea  liea<l.  — 1.  Forbes,  in  Englith  Intutruted 
Magazine,  Dec.  1?^4.  p.  15"^ 


Englitli  lIluttT 

[Lat.  =  great- 


magnum  -  bonum,  < 

good.) 

1.  A  kind  of  large-sized  barrel  pen. 

2.  A  large-sized  oval  plum,  with  a  yellow 
vkin^  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom. 

inSg'-nus,  a-    [Lat  =  great,  large.)    (See  the 
etym.) 
magnns-hitch,  s. 

Vaut. :  A  kind  of  knot  used  on  board  ship. 

ma-go' -ni-a,  s.    [Don  says  that  it  is  named 
alter  some  botanist  known  to  St.  Hilaire.] 

Bot. :   A  genus  of  Sapindacea.  tribe  Melios- 
mefe.      It    consists    of   two  trees,   Magonia 
glainUa  and  M.  pubescens,  covering  extensive 
tracts  in  Brazil.    The  leaves  and  an  infusion 
of  the  bark  of  the  roots  are  used  for  stupefy- 
ing fish  ;  the  latter  is  employed  also 
as  a  remedy  in  old  ulcers,  the  stings 
of  insects,  &c. ;  the  seeds  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

ma -goo' -tee,  s.    [Hind.]    An  in- 
s'trunient  used  by  the  Painbatees  or 
fln.ake-charmers  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  composed  of  a  hollow  calabash, 
to  one  end  of  which  is  fitted  a  mouth- 
piece similar  to  that  of  the  clarinet. 
To  the  other  extremity  is  adapted  a 
tube  perforated  with  several  holes, 
■which  are  successively  stopped  by  jj^qootee. 
the  fingers,  like  those  of  the  flute, 
while  tlie  player  blows  into  the  mouthpiece. 
In  the  middle  of  the  instrument  is  a  small 
mirror,  on  which  the  serpents  fix  tiieir  eyes 
while  dancing.     Sometimes  bright  beads  are 
attached,  which  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
mirror. 

**  m^g'-ot  (1),  s.    [Maooot.] 

magot-ple,  s.    A  magpie  (q.v.). 

mag'-ot  (2),  s.     [Fr.] 

Zool.  :  Tile  same  as  Barhary-ape  (q.v.). 


mag-pie,  s.  (Fr.  Margot,  a  familiar  form  of 
Marguerite  =  Margaret,  from  Lat.  margarita  ; 
Or.  fiapYopiTTjs  {margarites)  =  a  pearl.  The 
syllable  pic  =  Fr.  jiie,  is  from  Lat.  pica  =  a 
magpie.]  (Pie  (J),  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  halfpenny.    (Slang.) 

(2)  A  bisho]!,  from  the  mingled  black  and 
white  of  his  robes. 

"  Let  not  those  eUkworms  and  maypiet  have  do- 
minion over  us."— r.  Brown  :  Works,  L  107. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.:  A  well-known  bird  of  the  family 
CoTvids.  It  is  the  Corvus  pica  of  Linn.,  Pica 
caudata,  melanaleuca,  or  rustica  of  later  orni- 
thologists. It  was  once  common  throughout 
Great  Britain,  but  its  ravages  among  young 
poultry,  the  young  of  hares,  rabbits,  fea- 
thered game,  and  lambs  have  been  so  great 
that  it  is  now  almost  exterminated  in  some 
parts,  and  is  every  where  scarce.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  bird,  the  pure  white  of  its 
scapulars  and  inner  web  of  tlie  flight-feathers 
contrasting  vividly  witl  the  deep  glossy 
black  of  tlie  body  and  wings,  while  the  long 
tail  is  lustrous  with  green,  bronze,  and  puri^le 
reflections.  It  builds  an  almost  impregnable 
nest,  with  a  dome  of  flriiily-interwoven  sticks, 
and  lays  from  six  to  nine  bluish-green  eggs, 
blotched  with  ash-colour. 

"  In  ft  shady  tree 
Nine  maffpirs  perch'd  lameot  their  alter'd  stAte. 

Miiynwiring:  Orid  ;  ileUtit^oritKties  V. 

2.  Mil. :  A  shot  striking  the  target  in  the 
division  next  to  the  outermost  in  a  target 
divided  into  four  sections ;  so  called  because 
signalled  by  the  marker  with  a  black  and 
white  disc. 

magpie-lark,  s. 

Ornith. :  [Little-magpie], 

magple-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  Gooseberry-moth,  Abraxas 
grossulariata.  Its  expanded  wings  are  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  across.  They  are  yellowish- 
white  with  black  spots,  and  on  the  anterior 
pair  a  pale  orange-coloured  band.  The  body 
is  orange  with  black  spots.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited on  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes  in 
July  or  August,  and  the  caterpillars  are  hatched 
in  September.  They  are  yellowish-white, 
spotted  with  black,  and  have  an  orange 
stripe  on  each  side.  The  chrysalis  is  black, 
relieved  at  the  lip  with  orange  circles.  In 
addition  to  the  September  brood  there  is 
another  at  beginning  of  summer.  If  dusted 
with  the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  they  are 
destroyed,  but  picking  them  off  by  hand  is 
a  more  efftcient  process.    [Abraxas.] 

magple-robln,  s. 

Oniith. :  The  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  the 
Copsychus  saularis,  kept  in  cages,  and  used 
by  the  natives  to  fight. 

ma-gre'-pha,  .'.  (Heb.)  An  organ  men- 
tioned in  the' Talmud  as  having  been  in  exist- 
ence in  the  second  century.  It  had  ten 
ventages,  each  of  which  communicated  witli 
ten  pipes,  and  it  was  played  upon  by  means 
of  a  clavier. 

mag' -rums,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  megrim  (q.v.).]  A  pojiular 
name  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  singular 
convulsive  affection  resembling  chorea.  It 
rarely  occurs  before  theadultage,  neverceases 
spontaneously,  and  when  fully  developed  is 
devoid  of  any  iiarox.vsmal  character.  (.Maynf.) 

mags'-man,  s.     [Eng.  magg^  v.,  and  flwre.l 

A  swindler,  a  thief.    (Slang.) 

mag'-uay,  mag-uey  (uay,  ueyas  wa),  s. 

[Mexican  vtagu^i.] 
Bot. ;  Agnize  ainericana.    [Aoave.] 

mag'-uey  (uey  as  wa),  s.    [MAauAi.] 

*  ma'-gus, «.   CI^t-1  One  of  the  Magi  (q.v.) ;  a 

magian. 

Mag'-yar,  «.    (Hung.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  of  Asiatic  origin,  which  in- 
vaded or  settled  in  Hungary  about  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century.and  is  still  the  predominant 
race  there. 

2.  The  language  of  Hungary.  It  belongs  to 
the  Ugrian  family  of  the  Turanian  class  of 
languages. 


*  mag-J-dare,  *  mag-u-dere,  s.  LLat- 
inagydarius,  niagudarius,  from  Gr.  ^oyuSo/Ht 
{nuigiidaria),J    Laserwort.    [Lasebpitidii.J 

ma '-ha,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Sevinopitii^cus  ursinus,  a  native  of 
the  wooded  hill-country  of  Ceylon.  Its  spe- 
cific name  has  reference  to  its  general  bear-lilte 
appeanmce.     [Wanderoo.] 

ma-lia-blia'-rat,  s,  [Sansc.  viaha,  mahat  = 
greati  and  Bltai'at  (see  def.).] 

Hindoo  Literature:  One  of  the  two  great 
epic  poems  of  India,  the  other  being  the 
Ramayan.  Its  leading  theme  is  the  contest, 
perhaps,  in  the  main,  historic,  between  the 
Kurus  and  the  Pandus,  two  dynasties  of 
ancient  India,  both  descended  from  Bharat, 
King  of  Hustinapoor.  Dhritarashtra,  the 
father  of  Duryodhana  and  the  Kurus,  was 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  but  being 
blind,  he  was  supplanted  by  his  cousin  Yud- 
histiras,  the  eldest  of  the  five  Pandu  princes. 
Ultimately,  by  the  aid  of  Krishna,  the  usurp- 
ing Pandus  were  firmly  established  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Northern  India.  With  this 
main  theme  are  interwoven  episodes,  moral 
reflections,  and  digressions  of  all  kinds,  con- 
stituting about  three-fourths  of  the  present 
poem.  The  discourse  between  Krishna  and 
Urjoon  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  constitutes  the 
Bhagavat  gita  (q.v.).  The  roots  of  some  por- 
tions of  modern  Hindnoism  are  in  the  Maha- 
bharat.  The  worship  of  Krislina.  as  one  with 
Vishnoo  and  the  universe,  has  its  origin  here. 

MaU'-a^de-va,  Mah-a-de'-o,  s.  (Sansc. 
mahal  mahat  =  great,  and  dex'a  =  a  god.) 

Hindoo  Myth.  :  One  of  the  many  names 
given  to  Shiva,  the  third  person  of  the  Hindoo 
triad. 

mo-ha-ra'-Jall,  «.  (Sansc. ,  from  mahat,  maha 
=  gi-eat,  andrnja^  =  prince.]  A  title  assumed 
by  some  Indian  princes. 

ma-har'-mah,  s.    (Turk.] 

Fabric:  A  muslin  wrapper  worn  over  the 
head  and  across  the  moutli  and  chin  by  Turk- 
ish ladies  when  out  of  doors. 

Mih'-di,  Mah'-dee,  Miih'-deo  (commonly 
jiron.  Ma'-di),  s.  [Arab.,  as  adj.  =  called 
(Catafago),  as  subst.  =  a  director  or  leadei 

(Jagur  Shurree/).']  ' 

1.  Muhamvmdan  Theol.  :  The  surname  of  a 
second  Muliamiuad.  the  last  or  twelfth  Imaura 
(Head,  Chief,  or  Leader).  According  to  the 
Sheeahs  (Muhammadaii  Scripturalists)  of 
Persia,  he  is  alive  in  the  unseen  world,  and 
will  appear  with  Elias  the  Prophet  at  the 
second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  gene- 
rality of  the  Soonnees  (Mulianimadan  Tradi- 
tionalists) concur  in  the  belief  that  the  advent 
of  the  JIahdi  is  still  future,  while  an  Indian 
sect  called  Gyr  Mahdis  consider  him  to  have 
already  appeared  in  the  person  of  Syud  Ma- 
hamm.ad,  of  Jounpoor.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  night  of  the  month  Banizan  they 
recite  the  words  "  God  is  almighty,  Muham- 
med  is  our  prophet,  and  the  Koran  and  Mahdi 
are  just  and  true;"  adding,  "  Imaum  Mahdi 
has  come  and  gone  :  whoever  disbelieves  thie 
is  an  infidel."  They  are  Soonnee  Pathans, 
but  there  is  a  feud,  sometimes  leading  to  blood- 
shed, between  them  and  the  oixlinary  Soon- 
nees.  Petitions  are  sometimes  written  to  the 
Imaura  Mahdi  on  Friday,  the  Wuliainmadan 
Sunday,  and  coinmitted  to  any  river  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  they  will  reach 
their  destination. 

2.  Hi^t. :  Muhammad  Ali,  governor  of  Egypt 
(the  murderer  of  the  Mamelukes),  iwmnienced, 
about  the  year  1831,  the  conquest  of  the 
Soudan,  which  was  completed  about  a  half 
century  later  by  General  Gordon,  who  ruled 
it  so  well  as  to  preserve  peace  for  a  time. 
On  his  departure,  the  incapacity  of  hia 
Egyptian  successors  drove  the  Soudanese 
into  revolt.  At  first  the  rebellion  was 
political,  but  a  religious  element  speedily 
arose,  and  ultiin.itely  asserted  its  predomi- 
nance. An  individual  gave  out  that  he  was 
the  divinely-promised  Mahdi  [1],  the  Muham- 
madan  Messiah,  come  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  faithful,  and  to  convert  all  their  unbeliev- 
ing foes  to  Islamism,  or  utteriy  to  destroy 
them.  At  that  time  the  constraining  force 
of  events  had  brouglit  Great  Britain  into 
entanglement  with  the  allairs  of  Egypt. 
A  military  revolt,  headed  by  an  Egyjitian, 
Arabi  Paslia,  had  been  attended  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  many  European  Christians  at  Alel- 


I5te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:   go.    pot, 
or,  wore.  W9U;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    «8,  ob  =  e.    ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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■  ruiria,  and  the  British  fleet  had  l>eeii  sent 
out  to  prevent  a  fresh  outbituk,  or,  if  one 
arose,  to  brins  oti  as  many  of  the  Christians 
as  possible.  New  forts  l>eing  built  to  threaten 
the  ships,  tlie  fleet  had  bomlArded  and  cap- 
tured ttiem,  with  tlif'  older  fortifications,  on 
July  U,  1882,  whilst  an  amiy  sent  out  had 
heavily  defeated  the  Egyptians  in  a  short  but 
very  bloody  fight  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  on  Si^pt.  13, 
18S2.  The  British  Government,  then  directed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  advised  Egypt tog^veupall 
attempts  to  remnqner  the  Soudan,  which  was 
about  as  large  as  France,  Gennany,  and  Spain 
taken  together,  besides  being  mostly  desert. 
The  advice  was  neglected,  an  Egyptian  army, 
headed  by  an  Englishman,  Hicks  Pasha,  was 
sent  out,  but  was  almost  immediately  de- 
stroyed and  its  leader  killed  on  Dec.  6,  188;i. 
A  second,  under  Baker  Pasha  (Culonel  Valen- 
tine Baker),  was  put  to  flight  with  great 
slaughter  on  Feb.  4, 1884.  The  Egyi>tians  were 
now  willing  to  let  the  Soudan  go,  and  as 
originally  ;idvise<l,  include  in  it  Khartoum, 
the  capit;il  of  Nubia.  But  the  Soudanese, 
not  contented  t<j  obtain  their  independence, 
desired  also  to  massacre  the  Egyptian  garri- 
sons, consisting,  it  was  believed,  of  about 
SO.OOO  men.  Humanity  shuddered  at  such  a 
resolve,  and  public  ojtinion  urged  that  General 
Gordon  should  be  sent  out  on  a  peaceful  mis- 
sion to  negotiate  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
garrisons.  He  left  for  Egypt  Jan.  IS.  1SS4. 
He  failed  in  his  endeavour,  and  after  defend- 
ing himself  with  heroic  courage  and  infinite 
fertility  of  resource  in  Khartoum  for  about  a 
year,  was  overcome  by  treachery  on  Jan.  26. 
1SS5,  the  Malidi's  troops  being  admitted 
witliin  the  fortifications,  and  Gordon  and 
many  others  slain,  just  as  a  relieving  army 
was  approaching  forhis  deliverance.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  completely  lost  faith  in  peace- 
ful negotiations,  and  declared  that  there 
would  be  no  peace  for  Egypt  unless  the 
Mahdi  was   '*  smashed." 

tfah-di-an,  5.  [Eng.,  Ac.  Mahdi;  -an.]  A 
follnwer  or  adherent  of  the  Mahdi  (q.v.). 

"  No  hftrdy  .Vahdian  got  nearer  than  twenty  yard«." 
—DaUy  Teltffr<ipf^<  March  21.  1885. 

Mah'-dist,  ».  (Eng.,  &c.  Mahd(i);  -ist.]  The 
same  as  Mahdian  (q.v.). 

iTif^hT,  s.    [Maul.J 

ipn.h  lib»  ma-ha'-leb,  s.  [Native  name.] 
B't. :  The  fragrant  kernels  of  Cerasi^s  Maha- 
Ub,  used  by  the  Scindiau  and  other  native  In- 
dian women  as  necklaces.  The  fruit  affords  a 
violet  dye,  and  can  be  made  also  into  &  fer- 
mented liquor  like  kirschwasser. 

•ma-hog'-an-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  ma?iogan(y) ; 
•i/e.]  To  paint  or  grain  in  imitation  of  maho- 
gany ;  to  veneer  with  mahogany. 

Ilia-h6g'-an-^,  s.      [From  mohagoni,  its  Cen- 
tral American  name.] 
Botany  £  Commerce  : 

1.  The  timber  of  Swietenia  Muhagoni.  It  is 
close-grained  and  hard,  susceptible  of  a  line 
polish,  and  is  largely  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  household  furniture.  It  is  fragrant  and 
aromatic,  and  is  considered  febrifugal.  Maho- 
gany is  said  to  Ikivc  been  first  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  lOUS,  but  not  to 
have  come  into  general  use  till  about  1720. 

2.  The  timber  of  I'ersea  indica,  a  tree  which 
grows  in  Madeira.  It  is  very  inferior  to  the 
genuine  mahogany. 

^  SpanUh  mahogany  comes  from  tho  West 
Indies'  Ilondurat  tnafitnjaHy,uT  bay-woud, frum 
Central  America;  M'-J^iran  mahognuy  from 
Mexico.  Tho  grain  varies  considerably  in  tho 
different  Bpecies,  thrwe  vuriatifms  giving  hho  to 
fuch  commercial  terms  as  tcaferfd,  /eutoonrd, 
hird't-eye,  aiterpillar,  velvet  cord,  and  vcitiy, 
indicating  wuvy,  mottled,  and  variegated 
niarkingn  whi<  h  nnikH  tho  wood  more  or  \rM 
valuable  in  the  mannfiicture  of  fnrniture,  Ac. 

mahogany- tree.  t. 

Jiot.  :  Swittenui  Mnluigonl,  one  of  the 
Cedrelaceie.  It  is  a  lofty,  branching  tree, 
with  a  large,  handptonie  head,  flowers  like 
those  of  Mclia,  and  fruits  about  the  si^^e  of  a 
turkey's  egg.  It  growH  in  the  warmest  parts 
of  Central  Amcric.i,  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Ilispa- 
niola.  and  the  Bahaniiis,     [Madkira-wuod.] 

•ma  hoitre^',  «.  pi.  [Fr.]  Att-nn  applied  to 
the  |»added  and  upralHed  shoulderd  in  fashion 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixtoenUi  centuries. 


ma-ho-U,  «■    [Native  name,] 

ZiHjl. :  Galofo  Makoli,  a  diminutive  African 
Lemuroid,  family  Lcmuridie.  The  general 
colouring  of  the  unper  parts  is  yellowish  or 
brownish  gray,  with  slightly  darker  brindlin^ 
on  the  back,  broad  nose-streak,  cheeks  ana 
throat  white,  under  i>arts  white  tinged  with 
yellow.  The  ears  are  very  large,  and  can  be 
contracted  at  pleasure. 

Ma-hom  -edan.  Ma-hom  -e-tan,  a.  &  s. 

[Muuammadan.] 

Ma-hom' -e-tan,  a.  &  *.    [Muhammad ak.) 
Ma-bom -e -tan-iam, s.  [Muhammadanism.] 
Ma-hom  -e-tan-ize,  v.t.  [Muhammadanize.] 

*  Ma-ho-met   i-cal,    o.      [Eng.    Mahomet ; 

-iail.]     MulianimiKfan. 

■■The  MahomHiCfil  Elyolam  of  libertine*-' — QenUe- 
man  Instructed,  y.  &61. 

•  Ma  hom  -  et  -  ism,  "Ma-hom'-e-txie, 

*  Ma-hum-e-tisme,    *>".       [En;'.  Mahomet; 
'ism,  -ry.)     Mutianirnadanism,  idolatry. 

"  No  dumme  popetrie  or  suiJeratitlous  Mahomet  He." 
—  TyndaU       Wurkea,  ji.  257. 

•  Ma-hom'-et-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Mahomet;  -«(.] 
A  follnwer  of  Muhammad  ;  a  Muhammadan. 

"The  kingof  tlie  .UaJiomrtutt  Bought  his  frleiidship." 
—Pedro  Uexia :  Bitt.  Roman  Emperort,  p.  i25. 

*  Ma'-hO-mite,  ».  [Eng.  Mdkom.{et) ;  -ite.]  A 
Muhammadan. 

"The  Mah'imlte 
With  hundred  thousAnds  hi  Vieimn  plaliie." 

t^ylof!tter :  Miracleof  Peace,  bohu.  xxxvill. 

jma-ho'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Bernard  Mc 
Mahon,  of  North  America,  a  lover  of  botany.) 
Bot.  :  Ash-barberry ;agenus of Berberidaceae 
consisting  of  elegant  evergreen  shrubs,  .ind 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers. 
F()nnd  in  the  United  States  and  Nepaul. 
Sevci'al  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

*ma-h6ihid;  '  ma-hoiin',  s.  &  a.    [A  cor- 

rujit.  of  Mohammed  or  Mahomet.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  idol  ;  the  image  of  a  god  or  Mahomet, 

"  Tlie  yinnge  of  Sfahoun.  y-med  ot  golde, 
With  tho  uxe  eraot  he  oppon  the  molde. 
That  al  that  heued  to  fleute. ' 

Sir  Ferumbraa,  4.939. 

2.  The  devil. 

B.  As  adj.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  devil  or 

any  very  wicked  jierson  or  spirit. 

ma'-hout,  s.  [Bast  Indian.]  An  elephant 
driver  or  keeper. 

Mah-r&t'-ta,  a.  t  «.  [Mahratta  Maratha,  as 
a*dj.  =  l)elonging  to  the  Marutha  country  ;  as 
subst.  =  a  man  of  the  cultivator  caste.  JihOui- 
rashtra— Uic  great  country,  or  jterhaps  Mahar- 
ra^htra  =  the  country  of  the  Mahars,  now  an 
outcast  tribe,  from  Kansc.  7n/ift«  =  great,  or 
Mahar  and  rashtra  =  country.] 

A-  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mahrat- 
Us.     [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (PL):  One  of  the  great  races  who  have 
from  time  immemorial  inhabited  Western 
India,  though  Ihey  did  not  come  into  notice 
till  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  tho  north. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Mahrattas. 
It  is  Aryan,  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  roots 
being  akin  to  Sanscrit. 

mah'-va.  mah'-wa«  ma-ho'-a, «.  [Native 
Indian  name.]     The  same  as  Madhuca  (q.v.). 

Ma'-i~a  (1),  s.      [Or.    Mala  (Maia),   in  Greek 
myth.*  ==  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  mother  of 
IK-rmcs.J 
^ls(ron. ;  [Astkboid,  66]. 

ma'-i-^  (2),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ftata  (maid)  = 
good  mother;  a  large  kinil  of  crab,  sii]iposcd 
uy  Cnvier  to  be  Cancer  pagurus  (Linn.).] 

Zool. :  Spider-crab  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Maildie.    The  type  is  Maia  squinado. 

[SlMDEH-CltAU.] 

ma  ia-dfiD,  s.  pL    [Maiip«.] 

ma'-I-an,  «.     [Gr.  fiala  (maia)  =  a  crab.] 

Xof>l.  :  An  individual   of  the  trllto  Maiidie 

(q.v.). 

maid,  'mayd,  'maydo.  a.  [A  corrupt. 
tt( maiden  U\.v.),  by  tlie  {>•»»  of  final  n;  A.B. 
mtEgdh,  mtcyedh  =  a  maiden.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  girl ;  a  young  unmarried  woman. 

"  Tho  8>-rlaiiB  had  .  .  .  brought  away  captive  oat  el 
thelajid  uf  Israel  a  little  maid;  and  abe  waited  am 
Niuuiuui'a  wile."— 2  Kingt  v.  i. 

2.  A  virgin;  an  unmarried  woman  who  hai 

pre*erved  her  chastity. 

3.  A  female  servant. 

"  Sc'itiitDK  amonnt  her  maid4.~—Sha^4tp. :  Rape  tf 
Lucrecc.     (Arguiii.) 

'  4.  Used  of  a  man  who  has  not  yet  known 
woman. 

"Tou  are  betrothed  both  to  a  maid  and  man.' 

ShaMeip. :  Twelfth  A'iyht,  t. 

n.  Jckthy. :  A  popular  name  for  a  female  o( 

It'll ja  batis. 
%  1.  Maid  of  honour:  [Honour,  %  6.  J 
2.  Maids  of  the  Cross : 
Ecclesiol.  fft  Church  Hist. : 

(1)  A  sisterhood  founded  at  Roye,  in  Picardy, 
in  1025,  by  four  young  women.  They  removed 
to  Paris  in  1640,  and  were  created  into  a  con- 
gregation by  the  Archbishop  in  1640,  and  con- 
lirmed  by  letters  patent  in  1642. 

(2)  A  similar  sisterhood  founded  in  1668  by 
Eleonnra  de  Gonzaga,  wife  of  Leopold  I.,  and 
confirmed  the  same  year  by  Pope  Clement  IX. 
and  the  Emj^eror.  Called  also  the  Order  of 
the  Cross  and  Bethlehemites. 

%  Mai/l  o/  all  work :  A  general  servant. 
*mald-Chlld,  s.     a  female  child  ;  a  girl. 

'■  But  if  she  l>ear  a  *naid-ehitd,  then  she  ahati  be 
UDcleoii  two  weeks,  a»  iu  lier  aeparation."— /,rc  xlL  k 

*  maid-pale,  a.  Having  the  white  and 
tender  cumidexion  of  a  virgin. 

"  Chftuge  the  compl«iloD  of  her  maid-pale  ptavcc,' 
ahakftp. :  RicAard  Jf,  Hi.  a 

maid's  hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  verum. 

mald-en«  *mayd-en,  'meld-en,  s.  &a. 

[A.S.  huegden,  mcedcn,  vmigdeyi,  an  extension 
of  nwf^,  mdge  =  a.  female  relation,  a  maid; 
mtegden,  mcegeden=  maegedhen  =  a  dimin.  ol 
mxEgedh  =  a  maid.  Mthj^  or  miige.  is  the  fem 
of  vutg  =  a  sou,  a  kinsman  ;  cogn.  with  Goth. 
viagus  =  a  boy,  a  child  ;  Icel.  moger  =  a  boy, 
a  son.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  maid,  a  young  unmarried  woman,  a 
virgin. 

"  Like  AmaUlen  of  twenty  he  tremblexaudaigba. 
And  tears  of  tlft«eu  have  come  Into  his  eyes.' 

Wordsworth:  Farmer  of  TiUburjf  Col^. 

(2)  A  female  servant. 

"Bbe  hath  scut  forth  her  maiden*  :  she  crletb  upon 
the  liighfst  places  of  ti.e  c\iy. "—Provcrbt  U.  &, 

2.  l-'iguratively : 

(1)  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  washing 
linen. 

(2)  A  machine  for  beheading.  The  Scotch 
maiden  was  introduce*!  into  Scotland  by  the 
Uegeiit  Morton,  who  died  by  its  axe,  1681. 
The  niunlerera  of  Uizzio  were  executed  by  it 
in  l.'iOC  ;  itnd  tho  Marquis  of  Argyle,  1681.  the 
maiden  was  not  so  complete  uu  instrument  af 
the  guillotine. 

"The  rude  old  galllotliie  of  ScutlaDd  called  the 
mnidm.'—Afttcaulajf:  Bttt-  Sng.,  cb.  v. 

II.  Ttchnically: 

1.  Cricket :  An  over  In  which  no  runs  are 
made  ;  a  maiden  over.     [Over,  s.] 

2.  Racing:  Ahorse  which  has  never  won  a  race. 
"  The  cuudltious  contaiu  no  allowance  for  v%aUltm.* 

—Hail)/  reUgrarh.  JiUi.  2,  1882. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Of  or  i>ertaiDlng  toa  maid,  young  womaii, 
or  virgin. 

(2)  CouHisting  of  maids  or  young  womea. 

(3)  Like  a  maiden. 

"Oiicv  1  ouciiunt«r(Hl  hlni,  and  Uius  I  said. 
Thou  maiden  youth,  hv  vaiii)utth'd  by  a  uiald.* 

Shnkitp.  :  1  l/enr^  I/..  W.  1 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  epithet  opplietl  to  an  effort  made  foi 
the  first  time  :  as,  a  maiden  speech  ;  a  maidet 
attempt, 

*(2)  Krcsh,  unimlluted. 

"  A  maMen  ami  an  Innocent  hand." 

Hh.iKfip.:  Kiny  John.  ir.%. 

(3)  That  has  never  Ih-cii  taken  by  siege. 

"  Rvory  citlsen  cniuldenMl  his  own  honour  as  bound 
up  with  tbo  honour  of  the  maiden  forlreas."— Jfdcav- 
biy.-  HM.  Knff..ch.  alL 


b$)l,  hS^:  p6iit.  )6^li  oat.  9611,  ohoras.  ohin,  bon^b  ;  ko.  ko^n  :  thin,  this:  nln.  m;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  o:fl»t.     ph  =  1 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  sh^.    -tlon,  -sion  —  shun;  -(Ion.  -flon  -  zbun.    -cloos.  -tloua,  -sIoub  -  sbus.    -bio,  -dlo,  ^<    -  b^l,  dfL 
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n.  Cricket :  In  which  no  runs  have  been 
made  :  as,  a  mautcn  over. 

maiden-assize,  s.  An  assize  at  which 
there  are  no  criuiiiial  cases  to  be  tried. 

*  maiden-headed,  a.  Bearing  the 
de\ice  of  a  maiden's  head. 

maiden-lip,  s. 

Bot. :  Echinnspermuvi  Lappula, 

*  maiden-meek,  a.  Meek  as  becomes  a 
maid. 

maiden-name,  s.  The  surname  of  a 
woman  l-efnre  her  marriage. 

"  Wake.  Mr\i.l  o(  L-^rn  ;  the  moments  fly. 
Which  yet  that  maid'-n-nnme  rHow." 

Scott :  Lord  of  Che  lOu.  L  1 

maiden-pink,  5. 

B^'t.:  Dianthus  dcltoides. 

maiden-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  Comocladia,  a  geuus  of  Terebinthacese 
(Anaeardiacese). 

*  maiden-rents,  &  pi. 

Feudal  law :  A  noble  paid  by  the  tenants  of 
Bome  manors  on  tlieir  marriage. 

maiden-speecli,  s.  The  first  speech 
made  b>  a  pcrs.m.  (The  exjiression  is  espe- 
cially applied  to  tlie  first  speech  made  by  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  the  House.) 

*  maiden-tongue d,  a.  Speaking  in  a 
gentle  and  insinuating  manner. 

"  ni»  quiUlties  were  he^iitnous  aa  hia  form. 
For  maiden-tonouft  he  was.  and  thereof  free." 
iihakttp.  :  Lover  t  Complaint,  100. 

*  maiden- widowed,  a.  Having  become 
ft  widow  while  still  a  virgin. 

"  But  I,  a  maiil,  ilie  maiden-toidawrd.' 

&h.tk.sp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet.  Ut  2. 

•maiden*S-blUSh,  s.     The  garden  rose. 
■*  Maiden'M-Uush  cummixt  with  Jeasimine." 

Ht-rrick  :  Ef*perides,  p.  2SL 

•  maid-en,  *  mayd-en,  vA.  [Maiden*,  s.] 
To  speak  or  act  meekly  or  demurely,  like  a 
maiden. 

"  Fur  hrwl  I  ma  yden'd  it,  aa  many  use  ; 
Loath  for  to  grant,  but  loatber  to  lefuae  " 

Hall :  SiUires,  iii.  8. 

maid  -en-hair,  s.    [Eng.  vuxideiK  and  hair.] 

Bota  ny : 

1.  Adiantum  Capilhis  VencTis,  and  the  genus 
Adiantum.  The  former  has  many  spreading 
capillary  branches  (whence  the  English  name), 
a  tliree  to  four  pinnate  frond,  with  the  inn- 
nules  cuneate,  lobed,  crenate,  glabrous.  It 
occurs  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Polynesia.  .-1.  pid'nitum^oi  the  United  States, 
has  a  fragrant  root-stock.  The  must  common 
and  best  known  species,  A.  cuueatum,  is  from 
Brazil.     [Adiantum.] 

2.  Passiflora  Adiantum. 
maidenhair-grass,  $. 

Bot.  :  Briza  media. 
maidenhair-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Salisburia  adianti/olia,  a  Japanese 
tree. 

mald'-en-head,  maid'-en-hood,  *  meld- 
en-hed,  *  meid-en-hede,  *  maid-en- 

bode,  s.     [A.S.  TTKvgdenhdd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  maiden  or 
Tirgin  ;  virginity. 

"The  miserj' is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shewB  in 
the  nreck  of  maide7^hood,  cannot  for  all  that  diBsoAde 
■Dccessiou.  but  they  are  limed  with  the  twiga  that 
threateu  them."— Shakesp. :  All'a  \feU  That  Endt 
Well.  iii.  5. 

2.  The  hymen  or  virginal  membrane. 

•  3.  Newness,  freshness, 

"  If  that  ttie  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  mnidenhfaU  i>f  our  affairs,' 

Shukesp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  Iv,  1. 

*  4.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  word 
Id  this  sense  is  only  found  as  a  taTem-sign. 

maid -en-like,  a.  [Eng.  maiden :  -like.] 
Like  a'maid  or  \irgin  ;  maidenly,  modest. 

maid'-en-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  maidenly ;  -vess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  maidenly  ;  that 
"behaviour  which  becomes  or  befits  a  maid ; 
modesty. 

maid'-en-ly,  *  mayd-en-ly,  a,   k  adv. 

[Eng.  maiden  ;  -ly.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 
X,  Like  a  maiden  ;  modest,  meek. 


2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  maiden. 

"  It  la  not  fricDilly,  'tis  not  maulenly  : 
Our  sex.  h.?  well  iw  I,  may  cbide  you  for  it." 

Sfuikesp. :  Midaiimmer  .VighCt  Dream,  ill.  2. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Like  a  maiden  ;  in  a  maidenly 
manner. 

*  maid'-en~ship,  s.    [Eng.  maiden :  -ship.] 
Maidenhood. 

*  maid' -hood,  s.     [En;:,  maid;  -hood.]    Vir- 
ginity ;  an  unmarried  state. 

■•  To  spend  my  prime  in  mnvilioo^s  joyless  state.' 

Tennant:  A'uCer  F<ur,  i.  15. 

*  maid'-ly. '  mayd-ly,  a.   [Eng.  rmid ;  -ly.] 
Maidlike,  etfeminate. 

"O  cowards  all  and  mti^dty  men." 

Ooo^e :  Epitaph  on  Mr.  SheHejf. 

*  maid- mar' -i- an,  s.     [Eng.  maid,  and 
ma.rian.] 

1.  Originally  the  Queen  of  the  May  ;  after- 
wards a  buffoon. 

2.  The  name  nf  a  dance. 

"A  Bet  of  morrice-dAuoei-s  danced  a  maidm-zrian 
with  a  tabor  and  i>ipe."— Temple. 

maid'-ser-vant,  s.    [Eng.  maid,  and  servant.] 
A  female  servant,  a  maid. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  d.iughter,  nor  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maid- 
servant."—Deut.  V.  14, 

*  maid'-ship,  s.  [Euq.  maid ; -skip.]  Maiden- 
hood ;  virginity. 

*  ma-ieu  -tic,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  (xaieuTiKck  (maiexi' 
tikos),  from  ^lata  (maia)  =  a.  midwife.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Seeming  to  accelerate  or  assist 
childbirth  ;  hence,  fig.,  helping  to  bring  forth, 
educe,  or  evolve. 

B,  As  subst. ;  Tlie  system  pursued  by 
Socrates  in  his  investigation  of  truth,  in 
■which  he  endeavoored  to  lead  on  to  the  truth 
by  continual  questioning. 

ma-ieu'-tic-al,  ft.    [Eng.  rnaicvtic;  -al.}  The 
same  as  Maie'utic  (q.v.). 

mai'-gre  (gre  as  ger), ».    [Fr.  =  lean,  thin.] 
A,  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thin,  lean. 

"When  he  saw  the  young  gentleinftn  bo  maigre 
and  unllB^oieti/'—Carli/le:  Letters  i  Speeches  of 
Cromtoeli.  uL  132. 

2.  Cook. :  Applied  to  preparations  of  any 
kind  made  without  butcher's  meat,  poultry, 
or  game,  and  cooked  with  butter  mstead  of 
lard  or  dripping. 

*  B.  -4s  substantia  .* 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fast. 

2.  Iditky. :  Sciar?ia  ajiuiia,  an  acanthoptery- 
gian  fish  of  the  family  Sciajnidse  (q.v.),  com- 
mon in  the  Mediten^anean,  and  a  rare  visitor 
to  the  British  roasts.  Length  seldom  less 
than  three,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  six 
feet.  It  is  highly  estetnied  for  the  table. 
Its  general  appearance  resembles  that  of  the 
bass,  but  the  head  is  shorter  and  more 
rounded,  and  the  tongue  and  palate  destitute 
of  teeth.  Fins  brown,  body  bluish-white 
below  and  greenish-bro^\'n  above.  The  maigre 
omits  a  peculiar  sound,  described  as  a  purring 
or  buzzing.  It-s  otolites  are  very  large,  and 
were  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  chann  for 
colics,  provided  they  were  received  as  a  gift 
or  actually  removed  by  the  sufferer  from  the 
head  of  the  fish. 

maigre-dishes,  s.  pL  Dishes  eaten  by 
Roman  Catholics  on  days  when  flesh-meat 
is  forbidden.  They  include  fish,  '\egetables, 
fruit,  eggs,  omelets,  &c. 

malgre-food,  s.  The  same  as  Maigre- 
nisHEs  (q.v.). 

*mai'-hem,  s.    [Maim,  «.] 

ma-i'-i-d»,  ma-i -a-dse.  s.  p^.  [Mod.  Lat., 
&.C.,  mai{a);  Lat.  fern',  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute,  -adce.] 
Zool. :  Sea-spiders.  Short-tailed  Crustaceans 
of  the  section  Oxyrhynchi  of  Milne-Edwards, 
The  caxapace  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide, 
and  generally  spiny;  the  first  pair  of  feet 
in  some  males  much  longer  than  the  second 
pair,  and  twice  that  of  tlie  carapace. 

maik.  s.     [Make  (2),   s.)    A  companion,   an 
equal,  a  mate.     (Sojtck.) 

mail  (n.   5.    maiUe,   •  mayle.  •  male, 

•  maile,  5.  [Fr.  mailU  =  a  mesh  of  a  net, 
mail,  from  Lat.  macula  =  a  spot,  a  mesh  of  a 
net,  a  net ;  Ital.  maglia.] 


1.  Lit.  £  Ttd'  nically  : 

\.  Armour:  A  flexible  armour  of  rings  or 
scales,  covering  tlie  body,  or  body  and  limbs, 
according  to  its  extent.  Chain-mail  consisted 
of  steel  or  iron  rings  interlacing  each  other  ; 
of  this  sort  were  the  shirts  of  mail.  Plate- 
mail  consisted  of  plates  of  steel  or  brasi 
overlapping  and  rivetted  togetlier. 

"To  have  done,  is  to  bang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
Id  monumeutAl  mockery. " 

Shakesp.  ■  Troilus  i  Crestida,  ill.  & 

2.  Kaut. :  A  series  of  interwoven  rings, 
like  mail-armour  or  net-work,  fastened  on 
some  stout  substance,  as  canvas,  used  for 
rubbing  off  the  loose  fibres  on  cordage. 

3.  TVeaving :  One  of  the  small  brass  eyea 
through  which  the  end  or  worsted  yarn  passes 
in  a  Brussels  carpet-loom,  and  by  which  it  is 
lifted  in  order  to  form  the  loop  which  distin- 
guishes the  surface  of  that  variety  of  carpet. 

*  11.  Fig. :  Any  defensive  covering  or  pro 
teetion. 

••  We  atrip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail."  Qay. 

mail-clad,  a.     Clad  in  a  coat  of  mail. 

'■  No  mail-dad  serfs,  obedient  to  their  lord.^ 
In  griui  armv  the  crimson  cross  demand." 

liyrnti  :  Elefjn  an  A'ewsfead  Abbtff. 

*  mail-covered,  a.  The  same  as  Mail- 
clad  (q.v.). 

"  The  7itait-covered  barouB,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vaasals." 

Byron:  On  Leaving  yetettead  Abbett- 

mail-net,  5. 

Fabric:  A  form  of  loom-made  net,  which  is 
a  combination  of  common  gauze  and  whip-net 
in  the  same  fabric.  The  whole  is  a  succession 
of  right-angled  triangles,  of  which  the  woof 
forms  the  basis,  the  gauze  part  the  perpro- 
diculars,  and  the  whip  part  tne  hypothenuse. 
The  gauze  and  whip  parts  are  stretched  oq 
separate  beams. 

mail- sheathed,  a.  The  same  as  Mail> 
CLAD  (q.v.). 

maU  (2).  *male  (2),  e.  (O.  Fr.  male  (Fr. 
lualie),  from  O.  H.  Ger.  nuilaha :  M.  H.  Gpf. 
Tucdhe  =  a  leathern  wallet ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  nuila 
=  a  bag,  a  sack  ;  Icel.  nuile  =  a  knapsack.] 

*  L  A  bag  ;  a  box  for  holding  goods  or  lug- 
gage ;  a  trunk,  a  portmanteau. 

"  But,  sires,  o  word  forgnte  I  in  my  tale  : 
I  hnue  relikesmul  pardon  in  my  male." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,8H. 

2.  A  bag  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  ;  a 
mail-bag  (q.v.). 

■'  By  the  S  Geo.  III.  c.  IS  and  7  Geo.  III.  c.  » If  any 
person  shall  rob  any  mail,  in  wliich  letters  are  sent 
by  the  pout,  of  any  tetter,  {>acket.  b,i£,  or  mail  of 
letters,  such  offenders  shall  >>e  guilty  of  felony,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy' — Blackitone :  Comment.,  bk.  fv., 
cb.  17. 

3.  Tlie  letters,  papers,  books,  &c.,  conveyed 
by  the  post. 


Icea  from  Paris."— roiiar. 


"This  day  [May  20,   ITOaJ  a  mail  arrived  from  Bui- 
land,  by  whicn  there  are  auvict 

No.  18. 


4.  The  person  or  conveyance  by  which  the 
mail  is  carried. 

mail-bag,  s.  A  letter-bag,  usually  of 
leather,  but  sometimes  made  of  canvas,  for 
containing  letters,  newspapers,  and  other 
printed  matter  for  conveyance  through  the 
post-olfice. 

mail-car*  s.  A  railroad  car  for  the  con- 
veyance of  mail.  Also  called  a  postal  car, 
post-cffice  car. 

m.ail  catcher,  ».  A  device  attached  to 
a  mail  car  by  which  mail  baRs,  suspended  from 
a  gallows  frame  beside  the  track,  are  caught 
and  deposited  in  the  car  while  the  train  is  in 
motion. 

t  mail-coach,  «.     A  coach  which,  prior 

to  the  introduction  of  railways,  carried  the 
mails. 

mail-guard,  s.  An  official  in  charge  of 
a  mail-coach. 

mall-master,  s.  An  officer  in  charge  of 
a  mail.     (Avuirican.) 

mail-room,  s.  A  room  or  apartment  in 
whirl!  the  letters,  papers,  &c.,  composing  a 
mail  are  sorted. 

mail-route,  s.    The   route  by  which  • 

mail  is  con\eyed. 
mail-stage,  5.  A  mail-coach.  {Avurican,^ 
mail-steamer,  s,    A  fast-sailing  steamer 

chartered  by  government  for  the  conveyance 

of  mails. 


I&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  W9W,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjhrian.    a.oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw. 


mall— main 
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mail-train,  «.    A  fast  train  by  which  the 
mails  are  convt-yed. 

•  mail  (3),  s.  IA.8.  wM«  =»  portion,  a  share  ; 
led.  mdi;  Dau.  maaL]  An  old  Scotch  teuu 
for  rent. 

H  (1)  (Jrass-mail :  Rent  paid  for  c&ttle  sent 

to  t,'iazf  on  the  pastures  of  aiir>ther. 

(2)  Black-vuiil :  [Black-mail). 

(3)  Mails  ami  duties  :  Tlie  reutsof  SD  estate, 
wh'-tlier  HI  muiiey  or  grain. 

mail-payer,  5.    One  wlio  i^ya  rent. 

•  mail(l),  •  mayle,  v.t    [Mail  (1),  s,] 

1.  To  invest  iii  a  coat  uf  niiiil ;  to  arm  with 
%  coat  of  mail ;  t<)  arm  genenilly. 

**  Ke  whiriB  htm  n>iiriil.  nnJ  8tAri<lRwlth  polotaddrest 
To  iiivroe  the  miaJnl  side  ^^T  pliUi-il  bri-.wt." 

/rvolt.-  OrUtndo  /'uHoju,  bk.  xlv. 

2.  To  invest  with  a  covering  of  any  kind; 
to  cover  up  ;  to  wrap  up. 

"  Hetlil>ikB  I  bIiuuM  not  thus  )>*  led  along. 
Mailfd,  up  ill  Abaiue,  wlt)i  |>tiiH'n<  on  my  bAck." 
Shakrip.  ■  2  UfJiry  VI.,  11    4. 

3.  To  r>inion ;  to  fasten  ilown,  as  the  wings 
of  a  hawk.    (L'eaum.  ^  FUL  :  PhUaster,  v.) 

snail  (2),  v.t.  [Mail  (2),  s.]  To  put  into  the 
mail  ;  to  send  l>y  mail  ;  to  post;  to  put  into 
a  post-ulllce  for  transmission. 

•  mail'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mail  (2),  s. :  -able.] 
Tliat  may  or  can  be  mailed  or  carried  in  the 
mail. 

*malle, «.    [Maille.] 


;  -ed.] 


anailcd  (1),  a.     [Eng.  maiHl),  s. 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Clad  1q  a  coat  of  mail ;  covered  with 
armour. 

"  TlioQ  l>«ckoiiest  with  thy  mailed  h&nd, 
Aod  1  urn  str^ug  agnln.' 

Longfellow:  Light <if Star*. 

2.  Spotty,  speckled. 

n.  Zool. :  Protected  by  plates,  or  anything 
similar.     (See  the  compound.) 

mailed- Cheeks,  s.  pi. 

Ichlhy. :  A  popular  unmeforthe  acanthop- 
terona  family  Hclenigfiiiilie,  of  whith  scientilic 
term  it  is  an  almost  literal  tiunsliition.  The 
name  refers  to  the  enlargement  in  tishesuf  this 
family  of  certain  hones  of  tlie  lieaii  ami  gill- 
covers  to  form  a  bony  armour  for  tlie  cheeks. 

mailed  (2),  a.  [Mkll  (l),  v.;  Fr.  viikr.] 
Mixrd. 

-Jf'iUed  wl*  the  bluid  of  A  bit  •klrllng  wean  that 
WM  linrt  Boine  gate."— ikroM ;  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
oh.  xvil. 

mail-in,  mail-ing.  s.  (Mail  (3),  «.]  A 
farm  ;  a  piece  of  land  for  whicli  rent  or  feu 
duty  is  paid. 

"A  tri'iifiny  tlint  vroald  be  dear  o' a  punj  Scoto."— 
Scott:  AtitVitiary.  ch.  iv. 

mall'-ing,  7>r.  par.  or  a.  [Mail  (2),  v.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

mailing-machine,  s.  a  machiue  for 
attjiehing  addiesst's  to  newspapers,  ic.,  for 
transmission  by  mail.     (American,) 

*  mame  (1).  t.    [Mail  (IX  <.) 

•  maille  (2),  •  maile.  «.  [Pr..  from  O.  Fr. 
meaille.  from  Lut.  melalliim  =  metal.]  A 
Dftme  given  to  several  coins  of  various  de- 
nominations and  values  :  (1)  a  sinall  copper 
coin  of  the  vulue  of  half  a  denier,  current  iu 
France  under  the  kings  of  the  Capi-tmn  races 
(2)  8  silver  halfpenny  current  iu  the  rcigti  of 
Henry  V. 

maille- noble,  i. 

tiumis.  :  The  half-noble  of  Edward  III.,  a 


UAZLLC-NOBLB. 


gold  coin  of  the  value  of  3h.  <d.  sterling. 

t  mall   mdn,  x.    [Kng.  mail  (2),  and  nan.]    A 
man  employed  to  carry  the  inaik 

"  Thm  maiitnan  had  .  .  ,  left  a  butti*  uf  rum  ■«  b» 
rod«  hy.'—OtnlUtfuint  MagatinM,  Jaii.  IWl,  j^  M. 


malm.  '  malme,  '  maym,  *  may-hem. 

*  mey-hem,  v.t.  (O.  Fr.  mrluuynrr  ~  i-> 
mziuii ;  Ital  ma^ffnart ;  cC  BreL  machaiUi 
=  to  maim.}    [Maiu,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  deprive  of  the  use  <*f  a  limb  ;  to 
disable  hy  mutilation  ;  to  cripple,  t«)  mutilate. 

"By  the  aiitliriit  law  of  England  he  that  matmrd 
any  uiait.  whereby  he  loat  any  jaut  of  hit  body.  «aa 
aeiiteiiced  tolose  th«  like  part,  mrmbrumpromembr-f, 
whu-h  U  still  the  Uw  of  Swoden."— fl^cfitone.-  C»m- 
meuL,  hk.  Iv..  ch.  15. 

2.  Fig.:  To  deprive  of  any  necessary  or  con- 
stituent part ;  to  cripple,  to  disable. 

"Old  lil.tclplea  lauy  turn  away  from  her  jnttimed 
rites  and  dlaiiiiiutledtcinplt^  '—Macaulny  tlitt.  Ktvj., 
ch.  xi. 

*  *na.i¥ti,  •  niaime,  *  mai  -  horn,  *  may  - 

hem,    ■  ma -him,  s.     [O.    Fr.    mthaing,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin;  cf.  Bret,  viacha%  = 
uuitit.iliou  ;     Ital.     vxagugna  =  a    defect,    a 
blemish.) 
I.  Ordinary  Langiuige: 

1.  An  injury  done  to  a  man  by  djpri\ing 
him  of  the  use  of  .some  mi^niber ;  mutilation, 
crippling  ;  a  laming  or  crippling  hurt. 

"  Hiitiii'tirey,  duke  of  Oloster.  scarce  himaelf, 
Tb.it  bearu  so  ahrewd  a  maim." 

AA(U-<i«p.  .•  3  Henry  r/.,  U,  a 

2.  The  deprivation  of  some  necessary  or 
constituent  part. 

3.  Injury,  hurt,  damage. 

"Thiiik  what  a  »7Kiim  ymi  ylve  the  noble  cause.* 
Giaum  t  FteL.  Taitier  Tarti4d,  U.  3. 

4t.  An  essential  defect. 

"  .Such  wu  Lacallua*  luii>erfectloii  and  y>uitm,  either 
by  nitture  or  fruwardne^a  •>(  furtuue.  that  he  lacked 
thechlefest  thluic  a  Keneml  should  have,  which  wiut, 
to  be  beloved."— -Vf.rt a  .   rutturch.  ji.  424. 

IL  Old  Law:  An  iu.iury  done  to  a  man  by 
violently  depriving  him  of  a  member  proper 
for  his  defence  in  tight,  aa  a  means  either  of 
defence  or  of  offence. 

"A  man's  limbs  (by  which  for  the  vire^ent  we  ouly 
nndi-rstAtiil  those  members  which  nmy  b«  useful  to 
him  Ui  ti^'ht,  and  thu  loss  of  which  alone  auiouiita  to 
nHiyhm\  liy  thecomuiuii  law)  are  alsu  the  gift  uf  tlie 
WISH  L'rcattjr  to  eimlile  him  to  protect  htmoclf  from 
external  Injuries  lu  a  state  of  nature." — itlackaione : 
Cirmnient ,  fjk.  1.,  ch.  1. 

maimed,  *  maynaed,  *  y-maymed,  j>a. 
par.  or  a.     [Maim.  r.J 

"  malm'-ed-lj^,  •  maym-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
vuiiiiud;  -Ly.]  In  a  maimed,  crippled,  or 
defective  manner ;  deficiently. 

"I  nm  to  crave  pardon  for  that  I  rather  leave  It 
out  altogether,  then  presume  to  doe  tt  Tnaymcdly."^- 
Uackluyt:    \'oya<jet.  i.  &\i. 

*  maim'-ed-ncss,  8.  [Eng.  maimed;  -^ness.] 
The  quality  or  e;tate  of  being  maimed. 

"Freedom  from  .  .  .  luflrmltles  and  deformities. 
mai'iicdneM  nuH  uionstruuB  shapes." — Itoiton:  Lojit  4t 
Learned  H'or*  (1033).  p.  12». 

main,  *  malne,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  maine,  magTie, 
from  Lat  magnus  =  great] 
A*  As  adjective : 
*  1.  Mighty,  great,  vast. 

"  You  mav  as  well  go  sbuid  upon  the  bench. 
And  blu  the  main  (loud  lijitv  his  utual  height." 

Sha/it'i'. :  Merchant  uf  Venire,  iv.  L 

2.  Principal,  chief;  the  Itrst  in  rank,  im- 
poi"tan<-i',  size,  &c. 

"  AH   pcrfccl 
Pvrteu*,  vol.  1. 
•3.  Important,  powerful,  large. 

"This  young  prince,  with  a  tmtn  of  yriungunhlenifu 


4,  Directly  applied  ;  direct,  pure,  simple. 

"  HoIIla,  who  hiul  In  tlie  days  of  the  tynuiuy  of 
Charles  the  Fiiat.  held  down  tlK*  SiKrakrr  In  tbo  ihsir 
by  main  forco."— .V«cai«^utf  .■  Ul*t.  Lug.,  ch.  xlv. 

5.  Absolute,  direct,  pure:  as,  a  vuiin  an- 
truth.     (Sct'tch.) 

S.  As  rubatanlivt : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  wlilch  is  chief,  principal,  or  first  in 
imiiorlJttice,  size,  rank,  kc. ;  tlie  chief  part,  the 
gross,  the  bulk. 

2.  Sjiecif.,  the  ocean,  the  high  sea,  the  great 
sea. 

"Then  tip  and  M|>ake  an  old  sailor. 
Had  saiU'd  thr  Hj^nish  niHiti.' 

langfeiiov:   Hreck  uf  th»  Ueuf^rue. 
*  3b  A  continent,  the  mainland, 

"Bwell  the  curled  wat«rs  'hove  the  tnnfn.' 

Sh.tkety.  :  L*ar,  UI.  1. 

4.  The  chief  or  principal  |>uint ;  lliu  most 
Important  {lolnt. 

"  Let's  make  Itasto  awaj  and  look  onto  the  main." 

^aketp. :  3  JTffiry  V/.,  L  L 
IL  TecknicaUy  : 
1.  Hank.  :  A  banker's  shovel  for  coin. 


2,  Hydraiil.:  A  large  or  jtrincipal  water  or 
gas  piiie.  The  smaller  are  termed  supply  or 
service  pipes  or  branches. 

3.  Naut. :  The  middle  or  principnl  mast, 
hatchway.  Ac.  in  a  three-masted  ve.s.sel.  In 
all  two-nijusted  vesstds,  except  the  yawl,  ga- 
liot,  aud  ketch,  Uie  main  is  the  aftermost 
mast.  A  brig  or  schooner  has  a  fore  and  main 
mast.  With  a  yawl  or  ketch  theforwand  mast 
is  the  larger,  aud  is  called  the  mainmast,  tha 
other  being  the  mizzen. 

',  In  the  main,  *  For  the  main :  For  tlte  most 
part, 

"These  notions  ooDOpmlug  eotiuiee  bar*,  for  tMt 

nwii'i,  bceu  put  luto  wrltiiu  abore  twelve  moulha.'— 
Locke. 

main-body,  a 

Mil. :  That  part  of  an  army  which  marchea 
between  the  advance  and  rearguards  ;  In  camp, 
that  botly  which  lies  between  the  two  wlcgs. 

main-boom,  ». 

iVaiif. ;  The  lower  spar  of  a  small  vessel  on 

which  the  mainsail  is  extended. 

main-breadth,  s. 

ShipbuUd. :  The  broadest  part  at  any  par- 
ticular frame. 

Main-breadth  line: 

Shipbuild. :  A  line  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel 
cuttiuij  each  of  the  cross  sections  at  the  point 
where  its  breadth  is  greatest.  In  ve.'isels  hav- 
ing a  "  straight  of  breadth  "  verticjUIy,  thero 
are  two  main-breadth  lines,  at  the  upj'cr  and 
lower  Ixmudary  of  the  straight  of  breadth  r&- 
8pecti\ely. 

main-centre,  s. 

Stetnn-eng. :  In  side-lever  engines,  the  strong 
shaft  upon  winch  the  side-levers  vibmte. 

main-chance,  s.     One's  own  interests 

generally ;  self-interest. 

"  DcBire  him  to  havt-  a  care  o(  the  main-^ane*.  — 
EoutU  :  Lettert.  p.  lioj. 

main  oheck-valve,  s. 

Sfcam-eng.  :  A  valve  Iteloiiging  to  the  Gif- 
fard  injector,  to  prevent  water  running  out  of 
the  boiler,  should  anything  go  wrong  with  the 
injector, 

main-couple, .«. 

Carp. :  The  principal  truss  in  a  root 

*  main-course,  s.    The  main-sail  ot  a 

square-rigged  vessel. 

'  Unwii  uith  the  topmost ;  yare,  lower,  lower;  bring 
her  to  try  with  nuiin-courii^.  —Shaketp. .'  Twmp*tt,  L  1 

main-deck,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  deck  next  above  the  lower 
deck. 

main- guard,  s. 

Mil. :  .\  body  of  horse  posted  before  a  camp 
for  the  safety  of  tlic  army. 

main-hatch,  s. 

.\aut.  :  The  luitch  In  or  near  the  middle  of 
a  slii]>. 

main-hold.  s. 

Nnut.  :  That  jtart  of  a  ship's  hold  which 
lies  near  the  m:iin-)iMtcli. 

main-lnolosure,  «. 

Forttjiailion  :  The  body  of  the  pJaoe. 
main-keel,  s. 

:<hijiliuiid.  :  The  princinal  keel,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  false  keel. 

mainland,  s.    [Mainland.] 

main-links,  a.  pL 

Stenm-am. :  The  links  In  the  parallel  motion 
which  connect  the  pisl«.>n-rod  to  Uie  beam  of 
a  steam-engine. 

maln-mast,  s.    [Main,  a.,  B.  II.  S.| 

main  pendant,  *. 

AViKf. ;  A  shoit  pieco  of  rope  fixed  on  each 
side  under  the  khrouds  totlio  top  of  ihc  main- 
mast. Iiii\  iiig  an  tnm  Uiimhle  a)tll<  ud  lutii  an 
eye  nt  thr  lower  end  to  receive  tiio  hooka  of 

the  main  tackle. 

main-pioco,  a 

Shipbuilding: 

1.  Tliu  iu-iuci|)al  piece  of  the  hctd.  Tt  is 
stepited  Int4>  the  strm-plece,  and  Is  notclicil 
for  tlic  niceptioii  of  the  heel  of  the  bobstay- 
piece.    It  IhbIno  called  the  laoeplai-u.  [Htkii.| 

2.  Tlie  longest  piece  of  tho  rudder,  to  which 
the  holm  Is  attachctL 


bSil.  b^;  p^t.  j6^l;  oat.  90U,  chorus,  fhic.  bench;  ro.  i^om;  thin,  ^hl»:   sin.  as;    oxpoot.  Xonophon.  exist.       Ing, 
-clan,  -tlan^  Shan,    -tion,  -slon-shun;  -Uon,  -flon-zhun.     -olous.  -tlous,  -sloua-shus.     -ble,  -dlo,  !i.c.  -  b^l,  d^U 
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main— maintenanc© 


Vehic  :  A  bolster-pin,  a  king-bolt. 

main-plate, «    The  Diincipal  plate  of  a 

lock.  ( 

Main  Plot^ «. 

Hi^t. :  A  plot  to  pnt  Arabella  Stnart  on  tbe 
throne  of  England,  in  place  of  James  I.,  in 
1603.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  his  participation 
In  it,  was  executed  on  October  29, 1618. 

main-post,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  stem-post  of  a  vessel. 

*  main-rent.  s.    Vassalage.    (iVharton.) 
maln-rlgging,  s. 

Nant. :  The  stays,  shrouds,  and  ratlines  of 
the  main-mast. 

mainsam  5. 

Nartt. :  Tlie  principal  sail  of  a  ship  ;  the 
sail  extended  on  the  main-mast  in  fore-and-aft 
rigged  vessels,  and  on  the  main-yard  in  square- 
rigged  vessels. 

"They  committed  thprnselvea  onto  the  aea ;  and 
hoisted  np  the  mnin  gnii  to  the  Wind,  aad  made  to- 
ward  shore.'— Acts  xxvii.  40. 

main-sheet,  s. 

Nant.  :  The  sheet  of  a  main-sail ;  a  rope  at 
one  or  both  of  the  lower  corners  to  keep  it 
properly  extended. 

"strike,  strike  the  top-aail ;  let  the  Tnaintheet  Hy, 
And  furl  yuur  s:ula."  Dryd^n.    (Todd.) 

main- Spring,  s. 

1.  Horol.  :  The  going  spring  of  a  watch, 
Bpring-f'luck,  musical-box,  alarm,  vt  other 
spring-driven  instrument.  In  the  watch  it  is 
termed  main,  because  of  its  major  importance, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pendulum  or 
balance- spring,  which  gives  the  recoil  move- 
ment to  the  balance. 

2.  Fire-arvis:  The springinagun-lock  which 
drives  the  hammer. 

maln-tack,  s. 

2iaut. :  The  tatk  belonging  to  a  main-sail. 
main-tackle,  a. 

Naut.:  A  large,  strong  tackle  hooked  occa- 
monally  upon  the  niain-peiulant,  and  used 
especially  in  securing  the  mast  by  setting  up 
stays,  &c. 

main-top,  s. 

Nnvt. :  A  platform  over  the  top  of  the  main- 
mast. 
main-work,  s. 

Fort. :  The  enceinte  or  principal  work  in- 
closing the  body  of  the  place. 

main-yard,  s. 

Navt.:  The  yard  on  which  the  main-sail  is 
extended,  supported  by  the  main-mast. 

main,  *  mein,  *  mayne,  s.  &  adv.    [a.S. 

vuEgen  =  strength  ;   cogn,    with   Icel.  mcyin. 
From  the  same  mot  as  may,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  siihst. :  Strength,  force,  violent  effort. 
(Only  used  now  in  the  phrase.  With  might 
and  viain.) 

•*  With  huge  force  and  insupportable  Tnasfne.' 

Speruer  :  F,  Q.,  L  viL  11. 

B.  As  adj. :  Very,  exceedingly,  gre.tlly. 
(Compare  the  similar  use  of  mighty^  mightily.) 
{Vulgar.) 

"  I  must  be  main  cautions. "—^J.  Murph]/:  The  Ap- 
prentice,  i.  L 

m5-<'n,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  manu8  =  &  hand.] 

*  1.  A  hand  at  cards. 

2.  A  match  at  cock-fighting. 

"  He  wfu  esi  eoially  renowned  for  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  through  life,  turued  couversatiuu  away 
from  iimtiers  of  state  to  a  main  o(  cocks  or  the  peiii- 
giee  of  a  racehorse."— i/ucauZfiy  ;  SUt.  Eng.,  cb,  svii. 

3.  A  hamper.    [Main-basket.] 

main-bamper,  s.  a  hand-basket  for 
carrying  grapes  to  the  press. 

»maln,v.(.  [Main,  a.  ;  cf.  Fr.  'main  =  hand. 
as  in  the  Eng.  phrase.  To  hand  a  stay  sail.] 
{Hand,  v.,  A.  II.]    To  furl. 

"A  tempest  .  .  .  maketh themmnfnall theirsalls.' 
—J.  Stevens  ■  Engluh  Farmer,  i.  132. 

*  maine'-port,  s. 

Law :  A  small  duty  or  tribute,  commonly 
of  loaves  of  bread,  which  in  some  places  the 
parishioners  pay  to  the  rector  in  lieu  of  small 
tithes. 

Maine,  «.  [One  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  bordering  oti  Canada  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.]    (See  the  compound.) 


Maine  Uquor-law,  $.    A  law  of  the 

State  of  Maine  vesting  the  sate  of  intoxic;it- 
ing  liquors  in  special  agents  appointed  by  tUe 
State,  and  prohibiting  all  other  persons  frnm 
such  sale.  The  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquor  for  unlawful  sale  is  also  forbidden.  If  an 
authorised  agent  violate  the  law,  W  is  subject 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30,  and  imi'risonment 
not  exceeding  tliree  months;  while  ilie  penalty 
for  a  violation  of  the  law  by  a  common  seller 
is  $100  tine  or  three  months'  imprisonment 
for  the  first,  and  $'2.'jO  fine  and  four  months" 
imprisnntneut  fur  the  second  and  every  sub- 
sequent offence.  Any  one  injured  by  an 
int«ixirated  person  may  maintain  an  action 
against  the  seller  of  the  liquor,  and  the  owner 
or  lessee  of  the  building  in  which  the  liquor 
was  sold  is  jointly  liable  if  cognizant  that  tlie 
building  was  used  for  such  purpose.  (Ripley 
£  Dana.) 

main' -15^*  •  main-lie,  adp,  [Eng.  main,  a.  ; 
•iy-1 

1.  Principally,  chiefly,  for  the  most  part, 

"To  intend  anil  design  his  own  glory  mainly."— 
Ba'j:  On  the  CretUiun,  \<t.  iL 

2.  Greatly  ;  to  or  in  a  gi'eat  degree. 

3.  Strongly. 

•'  still  she  eyes  him  mainUe  " 

Bcaum.  &  Flet. :  M-id  Lover,  lit.  L 

*  main' -or,  s.    [Mainour.] 

*  maln-our,  *  main'-or,  s.  [Norm.  Fr. 
manwiire,  iiianour ;  ij.Fr.vianoiVre,  manceuvn' 
=  work  of  the  hands.]  A  thing  taken  or  stolen 
which  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
taking  or  stealing  it.     [.Man(EUVre.] 

"All  offenders  against  vert  and  venison,  who  may 
be  attached  by  their  bodies.  i(  taken  with  the  mai»"ur 
(or  mainoeuvrtt,  a  mttnit}.  tliat  is.  in  the  very  act  of 
killing  venison  or  stealing;  wood,  or  preparins  su  Uj  di>, 
or  hy  fresli  and  immediate  pursuit  after  the  act  is 
Aone.'—IU'ickttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  6, 

^  To  be  taken  with  the  vminovr:  To  be 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  stealing,  &c. 

•  main'-pem-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  main  =  the 
han^i,  and  O.  Fr'.  ■peniable  (for  prenabU)  =  *,hat 
maybe  taken  ;  prendre  =  to  take.]  Capable 
of  being  admitted  to  give  suiety  by  main- 
pernors ;  capable  of  bemg  mainprized ;  bail- 
able. 

•  maln'-pem-or,   •  main'-pern-our,  s. 

[Fr.  main  =  tlie  hand,  and  O.  Fr.  pernor  (for 
prcnenr)  =  one  who  takes  ;  prendre  =  to  take.  ] 
A  bail  ;  a  surety  for  a  prisoner's  appearan.-e 
in  court.  A  man's  mainpernors  ditiered  frum 
his  bail  in  this  respect,  that  they  could  not  im- 
prison him  to  prevent  his  decamping  which 
his  bail  can  do. 

"  The  lord  instice  verelie  took  the  advantage  of  the 
bond  ;ufainat  the  jnainpeT^our8."—Solinshed :  Ireland 
(an.  i:H3). 

main-prize,  main'-prise, s.  [Fr.  main  = 
the  hand,  a.nd prise,  taken  •'prendre  =  to  take.] 
Old  La  w : 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"The  writ  of  mninprixe,  nutnucaptio,  ia  a  writ 
direct^id  to  the  sheriff  (either  generally,  when  sny  mun 
is  imprisoned  for  a  b;iilabte  offence,  and  bail  h^ith 
been  refused,  or  specially,  when  the  offence  or  cause 
of  commitment  is  not  properly  biiiUble  below),  com- 
manding him  to  take  sureties  for  the  prisoner's  ap. 
pearance  ;  usually  called  mainpemort,  snd  to  set  him 
at  \a.T%e."—Black4tone:  Comment,  bk.  iiL.  ch.  B. 

2.  The  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  on  security 
being  given  for  his  appearance  at  a  day. 

*  main'-prize,  v.t.  [Mainprize,  s.]  To 
sutler  to  go  at  large,  as  a  prisoner,  on  security 
being  given  for  his  appearance  at  a  day. 

•main'-priz-^r,  *main'-pri9-er,s.  [Eng. 
mainpris(e) ;  -er.]    A  surety. 

"Found  mainprisert  or  sureties  to  answer  the 
writs  of  \&f."— Holland:  Camden,  \i.  176. 

mains,  s.  [Manse.]  A  demesne;  a  manor- 
house. 

"  A  party  of  twenty  of  them,  and  my  father  and 
bis  servants,  behind  the  maint."^Scott :  Waverley. 
ch.   XV. 

main'-stay,  s.    [Eng.  main,  and  stay.'] 

1.  Lit.  &  Kavt. :  The  stay  extending  from 
the  main-top  to  the  foot  of  the  foremast. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  chief  support ;  that  on  which 
one  chiefly  relies. 

"The  laws  which  the  Irish  parliament  of  ITfia  con- 
ceived to  be  the  mainttny  of  the  Protestant  interest. ' 
— Edinburgh  Review,  July  U'i",  p.  108. 

•  main'-swear,  v.i.  [A.S.  manswerian.'\  To 
perjure  one's  self;  to  swear  falsely;  to  for- 
swear one's  self. 


•  main'-sworn,  a,    [Mainswear.]  Pcijiu^d, 

forswuro. 

mdin-taln',   *  main-ten-en,  *  mayn- 
ten-en,  *  main-toine,  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr.  mnin- 

(cuir,  tiora  Lat.  mann,  ablat.  sing,  of  manua 
—  the  hand,  and  tfJieo  =  to  hold.  Sp.  mante- 
Iter ;   lt;(l.  mantvnere.] 
A*  'I'yanSitive : 

1.  To  keep,  preserve,  or  continue  in  any 
pai"tictilar  state  or  condition  ;  not  to  suffer  to 
ciiange,  fall,  or  decline  or  decrease  ;  to  sus- 
tain, to  keep  up. 

"Small  bands  of  anxiliaries  who  had  well  main- 
tiiiited  tiie  lionouT  of  the  nation.''— i/ocau/atf.'  Hitt 
£ng„  cb.  xxi. 

2.  To  keep  or  retain  possession  of ;  not  to 
resign,  surrender,  or  give  up ;  to  hold,  to 
keep. 

"When  Bedford  (who  our  only  hold  maintain'd'^ 
Ijeath  takes  from  us  their  furtuue  t^  advance. ' 

Darnel:  Ciail  H'an,V. 

3.  To  continue ;  not  to  allow  to  ceaae  or 
drop  ;  to  keep  up. 

■'  During  the  vain  struggle  which  two  generations 
of  Milesian  princes  maitit'iincd  agjiiust  the  Tudors." 
—  .Uiiruulay  :  NUt.  Eng.,  ch    i. 

4.  To  vindicate,  to  defend,  to  support,  to 
protect. 

*•  For  thoa  hast  maintained  my  right  and  my  cause." 
•~Pialm  ix.  4. 

5.  To  vindicate ;  to  support  or  defend  by 
force  of  reason  or  intellect  ;  to  justify. 

6.  To  support  with  clothing,  food,  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  provide  with  the 
means  of  living. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rich  man  main- 
taitu  his  servants,  tradesmen,  tenants,  and  labourers: 
tlie  tiuth  is.  they  maintain  him."— Paley ;  Moral 
FliU.,  l-k.  iii..  pt.  li..  ch.  ii. 

7.  The  bear  the  expense  of ;  to  keep  up. 

*■  Wh.it  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  f 
1  tiiiiuk  my  gixjd  lather  1  am  ;il>le  to  muintain  it^" 
ahakesp. .   Ta'iimg  af  the  i>hrew.  v.  U 

8.  To  allege  ;  to  assert  as  a  teuet  or  opinion ; 
to  declare. 

"  I  have  heard  him  oft  maintain  it  to  t>e  fit  that 
sons  at  iierfect  afe,  and  fathers  declining,  the  father 
should  he  as  ward  to  the  sou,  and  the  sou  manage  bia 
revenue," — Shakeip. :  Lear,  i,  2. 

*  9.  To  represent. 

•'  This  Bide  is  Hicms.  Winter,  thla  Ver.  the  Spring, 
the  one  manitni:,ed  by  the  owl.  the  other  by  tha 
cuckoo."— rS  A  (tic  J /^. .'  Lovn's  Lal/our'i  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  assert  as  a  tenet  or  dogma  ; 
to  declare,  and  support  by  argument. 

"  In  tragedy  and  satire  I  maintain,  against  some  of 
our  moderu  critics,  that  tins  a^'e  aud  the  last  have 
excelled  the  ancients." — Uri/di-n  .  Juvenal.    (Introd  f 

main- tain' -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  maintain  ;  -abU."^ 
Capable  of  being  maintained,  kept  up,  or  up- 
held ;  defensible,  justitiable,  sustainable. 

"They  perhaps,  if  they  were  urged,  could  say  little 
else,  tliau  tliat  witliout  sucli  a  si-cuud  voyage  their 
opiui'iD  were  not  matTUainuble." — HaUigh  :  Hitt. 
World,  bk.  u..  ch.  i.,  J  3. 

main-tain'-er,  '  mayn-ten-er,  s.     [Eng. 

viaintain ;  -er.]    One  who  maintains,  upholds, 
supports,  defends,  justilies,  or  vindicates. 

"The  right  worshipful  Maister  Philip  Sidney,  a 
si>eoial  iavLiurer  aud  manit-itner  of  all  kinds  of  learn- 
ing. —Spenier  :  Epistle  to  Hatter  Harvey,  signed  £.  K. 

main-tain' -or,  s.    [Eng.  rnaintain  ;  -or.} 
Law :    One  who,   not  being    specially  in- 
terested in  a  cause,  maintains  or  supports  a 
cause  depending  between  others,  by  furnishing 
money,  &c.,  to  either  party. 

main'-ten-anfe,  *  main- ten -aunce, 
*  mayn-teii-aunce,  "  men- ten -aunce, 

8.  [O.  Fr.  maintenance,  from  maintenir  =  to 
maintain;  Sp.  mantenencia;  Port.  manuUnr- 
encia.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  maintaining,  supporting,  up- 
holding, defending,  vindicating  or  keeping  up  ; 
defence,  vindication,  justification. 

"  So  everywhere  they  rule  and  tyrannize, 
Fur  their  usurped  kingdomea  maintenaunce." 

S^ieruer  :  The  Tearet  of  the  .Mute*. 

2.  The  act  of  maintaining  or  supplying  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  support,  sustentation. 

"A  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  t>eeD 
assigned  to  tbem  for  their  maintenance.' —Macaiday  i 
Eitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  That  which  maintains  or  supports; 
means  of  support;  sustentation,  sustenance. 

"  He  now  was  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  hmnbly  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  hiui  so  unworthy  maintenance.' 

H'ordstfforth  :  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

•  4.  Demeanour,  mien,  carriage. 

"  She  hftd  so  st«dfaat  countenaunce. 
So  noble  porte,  and  mainlenaunce" 

Chaucer :  Dreams, 


ate.  Cit,  l&re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  cam^l,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  © ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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n.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Sfalntenaru-^  it  ah  ofTeuoe  th»t  be«n  n  near  reU> 
tton  to  harretry,  b«iiitc  ui  officioiu  IntarmeddllQ^  In  » 
nit  ttut  no  way  IK-Iungn  to  oi)«.  by  iiiaiiitAluioit  or 
AoaUtiuK  either  party  with  money  or  otberwiJM*.  X" 

frus«>cu(4>  or  defeod  It.  A  man  iiiiiyhow«v«r  iihUdUI:! 
tio  tult  of  hli  ucar  kiniJiuui,  scrvuit,  or  poor  netKii' 
bour.  ontof  cbarity  uid  companion,  with  iiuiiuiiily. 
Otherwise  tbe  punuhnient  Is  Due  anil  liitiiriAunmeiit : 
uid  by  theatatut«33  Henry  VIII.  c  9.  «  forteiturv  of 
ten  poaad^"—Biuckttone :  Commenc.  ok.  Iv..  cli.  10. 

^  CapofmaiTUenance:  [Cap,*.]. 
malr,  a.  A  adv.     [More.]    More.    (Scotch.) 

malr-o-e&l'-lol,  5.    [First  element  doubtful ; 

Eng.  gallol  iq.v .).  \ 

CJiem. :  Ci8H7CI]iO]o.  A  compound  ob- 
tained, together  with  leucoj^iiUoI,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  un  pyrogallol  dissolved  in 
glacial  sct'tic  acid. 

*  mais  on-dewe.  *  mas-on-dewe,  *ina8- 
yn  dewe.  *  meson  diou«  s  [Fi.  maison 
5t;(/tfit  =  house  of  God.)  Ahospit.il ;  an  asylum. 


"  Never  T'O'i'ce  w««  there  that  lu/ule  to  pooro  neoplea 
iwsomsuy  ntttond^ves,  hospyt.Uii,  nml  spyttluliouaeB, 
a  your  (fraco  bath  done.*'— Balr.-  A'yri^tf  JoAan,  p.  82. 


malst,  «.  &  adv.     [Most.]    (Scotch.) 
mal8'-ter,  s.  <t  a.     [Master.]    (Scotch.) 

*  mals'-ter-dom,  s.    [Mastebdoh.] 

•  mais -ter-ful,  a.    [Mastkkfttl.] 

•mais  -ter-jfe,     '  mals'-trie,    '  mals- 

ter-j^p  i.    [Ma.>jterv.i 

maist -ly,  «<?y.    [Mostly.]    (Scotch.)    Mostly. 

*■  They're  maUltj/  wonderfu"  contented." 

Bums:  7 he  Twa  ftogg, 

*  inalst''<$^,   V.      [See  def.]     A  contraction 
for  mayeM  thou. 

"  And  nat  eteme  l>o  wlthont«  lye  : 
This  maiitov)  underntaiid  aim  se  at  ye." 

Vhirucer  :  C.  f.,  8,018. 

mais'-tree  (2),  s.    [Mastkkv.] 

*  mals' tress,    '  xnais-tresset  s.     [Mm- 

TRt-SS.  ] 

•  mais'-trle,  s.    [Mastery.] 

•  mais  trise,  «.    [O.  Fr.  TTta£«(r«  =  a  master.] 
Masterly  workmanship. 

malzo,  .«.     [A  word  of  American  origin  ;  it  is 
Haytian.) 

1.  Hot. :  Zea  Mays,  a  cereal  gi-ass  of  the 
tribe  Plialareie.  Tho  leaves  are  broad,  and 
hanti  down  from  the  tops  of  gheath.s.  The 
flowers  arc  monoecious.  The  males  ;ire  in  loose, 
terminal,  compound  niceines ;  the  females  in 
many  rows  on  a  spike,  enveloped  in  bracts. 
E^ch  grain  is  surmounted  by  a  thread-like 
style,  giving  the  spike  a  Hilky  aspect.  The 
seeds,  when  ripe,  iire  compactly  arranKod  in 
rows  on  a  raehis.  They  are  Hattened  at  tho 
apex,  and  may  be  pale-yellow,  white,  varic- 
gate<i,  blood-red,  or  iiurj)le.  The  seedtt  are 
very  Urm,  the  outer  j>art  b*_-ing  homy  and  tho 
tentral  mass  more  or  less  brittle  and  soft. 
Maize  is  said  to  have  como  originally  from 
Paraguay,  but  is  now  only  known  in  a  statu  of 
cultivation. 

2.  Agric  :  Maize,  called  also  Indian-corn,  is 
the  staple  grain  of  tlte  warmer  parts  of 
America.  It  has  l)een  intrrjdnced  into  Houth- 
ern  Europe,  India,  and  Australia,  and  it  is 
believed  to  support  a  larger  number  of  tho 
human  race  than  any  grain,  excepting  rice. 
It  is  sown  in  rows  two  Uy  four  feet  apart,  and 
Is  repeatedly  hoed.  Tlio  grain  is  detached 
from  the  raehis  i)y  machinery;  the  leaves. 
and  sometimes  tho  steeped  tice<l8  are  used  for 
feeding,  cattle,  horses,  kc.  Maize  is  largely 
eaten  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  Wln-u 
made  Into  bread  it  is  generally  mi.xerl  with 
wheat.  It  is  often  ImjIUmI,  stewed,  or  bakril, 
and  is  also  much  uncd  iti  the  green  ntatu  art  a 
TcgetablH.  Mi'i/n  is  largely  exported  to  Kn- 
rope.  It  i  held  in  great  veneration  by 
tho  In<lians.  Tho  mythic  acronnt  of  Iim 
origin  m  charmingly  given  by  Longfellow 
{Iliawaiha,  v.). 

3.  Veg.  Pathol. :  Maize  la  often  attacked  by 
Ergot  (q.  v.). 

TI  (1)  Afountain-maixe : 

Hot.  :  Tho  Peruvian  genus  Ombrophytum. 

(2)  IVatrr'TTuiize : 

Bot. :  Victoria  regla. 

malze-blrdB,  $.  pi 

Omith. :  Accr>rding  to  Swninson,  tho  stib- 
family  Agehiinie  of  tlie  family  Htumidte  (Star- 


haize-stahch. 


lings).  They  are  terrestrial  American  birds, 
associating  in  tlocks  which  n-equent  open 
pastures  where  cattle  exist,  feeding  on  insects, 
fic.    Called  also  Maizers. 

malze-starob,  s. 

t'hern.  :  Tlic  starch  or  flour  of  Indian*com, 
Zea  .\lnys,  soriietimes 
used  to  adulterate 
pepper,  mustard. 
snufT,  &c.  It  is 
readily  detected 
under  the  microscope 
by  it^  angular  gran* 
ales,  which  exhibit 
well-marked  central 
depressions  and  radi- 
ate hilums. 

maiz'-er.  s.    [Eng. 

truiize ;  •er.\ 

Omith,  (PI):    The    8u!>- family  AgolainaB. 
Called  also  Maize-birds.    (Swainson.) 

mal-ze'~xi;ai,  s.  [Latinised  from  Eng.  maize 
(q.v.).]  The  starch  prepared  ft-om  maize; 
corn-flour. 

'mdj-es-t&t-ic,   "maj -es-t&t'-ick, 

•  maj-eS-tat'-ic-^  s.  [Lat.  vunkstas 
(p.-nit.  7jmje,'.f(i(),^)=  majesty  (q.v.).]  Of  ma- 
jestic appearance ;  majestic. 

"The  house  of  my  mo/eifalicfc  preoeace.'— PococA«.' 
On  Uotea  (l^i>),  v.  120. 

ma-jes'-tiC,  a.     [Majesty.] 

1.  Having  tlie    appearance    of  mtyesty  or 
dignity;  august,  grand,  princely. 

"Princely  coimsel  in  liis  f-\c«yet  shoiif. 
Majextic'  Milton  :  /'.  /...  ii.  SOi. 

2.  Stately,  pompous,  splendid. 

"  Up  and  down  these  echoing  utairs  .  .  . 
Sounded  Ilia  majentic  tn-iul." 

Lona/ellovB  :  To  a  ChUtL 

3.  Sublime,  elevated,  lofty. 

"The  expre«slon  U  to  majeitie,''— Seeker  :  Workt, 
vol,  v.,  aer  c. 

•ma  jes-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  majestic;  -ai.] 
M^eslic,  dignilled,  august,  sublime. 

"If  I  were  ever  t"  fall  In  Iovon4:iiln  .  .  .  !t  would 
be.  I  think,  wiHi  jiit^ttinesa.  rathci-  thmi  with  ma'ef 
ricoMieauty."— Cow/fftf  .■  E*$ayi :  0/Oreatncts. 

ma-jes'-tic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  nuijestical ;  -ly.l 
In  a  majestic'niaiiuer  ;  with  dignity. 

"  And  forth  she  pac'd  maJettictiUi/  wid." 

i'ope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xxiv.  124. 

*  ma-Jes'-ti(c~al-neS8.  s.  [Eng.  majestirxtl ; 
■iuss.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mnjestic  ; 
majesty,  dignity. 

ma-Jes'-tic-ness,  *  ma-jes-tick-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  majestic;  -tiess.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  majestic. 


"  A  serene,  aoft.  ri^oroun.  nleaalng,  fleroo. 
Lovely.  Nelf-aniid,  uakvu  tit'iieti!  ' 
Compos'd  of  filoiidly  contrarieH." 


Lovely.  Nelf-aniid,  uakvu  vfiJesiickneu, 
d  of  filoiidly  contrarieH." 
Carlu-riglu:  To  the  CountfU  af  CarlUU. 

m&J'-es-t^.  *  mag-es-tee,  *  xnaj-es-te, 
■  maj-es-tie,  s.  [U.  Fr.  majcstet,  maje^te 
(Fr.  majcste),  from  lit.  majcstatem,  accus.  of 
nuiji-stas  =  nngesty,  diginty,  from  tho  same 
foot  as  nuiguus  ■=  great;  Sp.  magcsdad;  Ital. 
maiji-titd.] 

I.  Ordinary  lAingiiage : 

1.  Dignity  or  grandeur  of  rank,  manner,  or 
character  ;  that  quality  which  iuai'lies  rever- 
euco  or  awe  in  the  observer ;  stateliness. 


"  No  Boverelgn  luu  ever  reprcMnted  the  mnJvUt/  of  • 
great  state  with  i     -     "  -  '  "     " 

HUt.  Kng..  cti.  11. 


I  tiioro  dlKulty  and  gracei."— J/ucuu/ay  .* 


2.  Power,  sovereignty. 

"  Thine.  O  Lord,  la  the  srratneM  and  the  power  and 
tbe  'naJett]/."—\  Chron.  xxix.  II. 

'3.  Dignity,  sublimity,  or  elevation  in 
manner  or  style. 

"  The  nnt  In  loftlnen  of  thoutfht  auri>asM>d, 
The  next  In  mijetty."  hryd^t :  On  itUton. 

4.  A  title  of  kings,  queens,  and  emperors, 

f;eiierally  with  the  posseHsivo  pronoun  :  as, 
ds  m/rj^jfj/,  your  mdj^jif J/ ,'  also  in  tho  plural, 
as,  Tlieir  viajeatita  were  present. 

n.  Utr. :  A  term  apnlled  to  tho  condition 
of  an  eagle  crowned  ami  holding  a  sceptre. 

H  (1)  Most  Catholic  Afajfsty :  A  title  of  the 
king  of  Spain. 

(2i  Most  Christian  Majesty:  A  title  lK)mo  by 
the  kings  of  Franco. 

(3)  Most  Faithful  M(\je3ty :  A  title  of  the 
kings  or  Portugal. 

ma  j6l'-l-oa.  ma-l6l'-I-«a(i  and  J  as  y),  !>. 

(V'or  Muiori'ni  =3  Majorca  whonrothollrst  Kprci- 
iiicuH  came.)    (Hec  the  eiuupound.) 


majolica- ware,  ». 

pottery  :  A  species  of  tine  pottery,  composed 
of  clay  thickly  and  opatpiely  enamelled,  suit- 
able for  receivim;  brilliantly  coloured  figures  ; 
fabricated  at  Ferrara  (143if)  and  at  Passaro 
(1460).  It  is  sometimes  called  Uaffaelle-ware. 
Majolica,  until  the  time  (jf  Lucca  della  Robbia, 
was  glazed  with  a  idumblferous  glaze  {mtzza 
viajMica),  tiut  Kobbia  invented  a  beautifully 
white,  durable,  enamelled,  stanniferoiw  glaz- 
ing. Giorgio,  by  the  combination  of  mim-ral 
colours,  succeeded  in  producing  beautifully 
iridescent  ruby  and  golden  tints.  Of  lato 
years,  the  Stall'ordshire  potters  have  succeeded 
in  roproilucing  tliis  ware,  and  slabs,  friezes, 
tablets,  vjses.  flower-pots,  and  other  articles 
arc  now  mado  of  it. 

"The  '  tuezxa>malo11ca'  was  Uie coarver wan,  fonned 
of  [Kilters  earth.  coverr<l  with  a  white  'slip'  a|K>a 
which  the  aiihject  waa  jmlntcd  ;  thtn  glaxeil  »ith  the 
connuon  "  marza-colto  or  lead  jplazc.  over  which  the- 
lUKtre  III  .nteiitJt  were  apiihcd.  The  '  maitdica,  on  the 
other  hand,  wm  tho  tin-ennnii>lle'l  w:ir©  almilarly 
Iiiatred.  'I'hene  t^rui*  iwre  urigtually  used  with  re* 
fer^ncc  only  to  the  )iiiitn-<l  wKprs.  t'Ut  towariI»  tb» 
middle  of  tlie  aixtei-iitii  .ciilnry  ihry  seem  to  h«v« 
been  generally  apgilied  to  tl'C  uUzi-d  eartheuw.ire  of 
Italy.  The  word  maiolic-i  ahould  be  a^aln  restricted 
to  the  lu&treil  wares,  nlthon^h  In  Italy  and  elsewherv 
It  Is  habitually  uKed  to  dcnitcnate  all  the  uumerooa 
varieties  of  glazed  enrtlienwarr.  with  the  exception  of 
tbe  more  common  'termglla' aud  in  dtatiuctlou  from 
porcelaiu.'— C.  D.  Forlnum:  Jtujolica,  pt  21. 

ma'-Jor,  a.  &  s.  [Lat..  =  greater;  comp.  of 
hut'jmts  =  great;  So.  viayor ;  Port,  maior, 
mayor;  ItaL  maggiore;  O.  Fr.  major;  ft. 
majeiir.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Greitter  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent ; 
larger. 

"The  Tna>or  partof  your  ayllables.* 

hftakttp.:  Conolantit,  11.  L 

*  2.  Greater  in  dignity  or  importance  ;  mors 

important. 

"  Fall  Greeks ;  fall  (anie  ;  honour  or  go  or  stay. 

Uy  iniijor  vow  lif-i  here." 

SJiak€$ii. :  TroUut  A  CrrttiUa,  v.  L 

•  3.  Of  full  age. 

"The  young  king  who  had  lately  boan  declared  ma- 
yor.'—(/otiurin;  ilandofUlt,  ii.  'ii^. 

II,  Music:  Greater.  A  major  third  consist* 
of  four  semitones,  a  minor  third  of  three.  A 
m^jor  tone  is  the  whole  tone  having  the  ratio 
8  :y  ;  a  minor  tone,  that  having  tho  ratio  9  :10, 
Intervals  have  had  tlie  term  major  applied  to 
them  in  a  eonllicting  manner.    [Interval, 

JIODE,    SIaJOR  SCALE.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Law :  A  person  of  full  age  to  manage  his 
or  her  own  atfairs,  that  is,  twenty-one  years  ot 
age.     It  is  the  opposite  of  minor  (q.v.). 

2.  Ijigic:  The  first  proposition  of  a  reguUr 
syllogism  containing  tho  major  toiin. 

•  3.  Hist.  :  The  mayor  of  a  town. 

"The  major  and  contiianlesnf  the  cttle  recelnedhlm 
at  Shore-ditch.*'— Bacon."  l/rnrj/  17/..  p.  T. 

4.  MiL  :  An  ofllcer.  next  above  a  captaiOt 
and  below  a  lieutenant-t-olonel ;  in  rank  he  Is 
tho  lowest  of  tho  tield-t)mcer(*.  The  word 
m«J<>r  M  much  usc«I  in  cmjunction  with  other 
military  titles:  thn^t,  miijor-gencnil  runks  next 
below  a  lieutenant-geneml ;  surgoon-ni^or 
ranks  the  next  at)ovu  surgeon;  sergeant- 
major  in  superior  to  a  sorKoanl.  Drum-mivjur, 
trumpct-miijor,  &c.,  are  other  titles. 

%  Major  arul  minor  in  a  libel  : 

Scots  Imw  :  Tho  major  proposition  Id  e- 
crimiual  UIm'I  names  the  crime  to  be  charged; 
or,  if  it  have  no  jiroiKnr  name,  dC8cril>es  it  at 
large,  and  as  a  crime  severely  lundshnble. 
The  minor  propoBiti<m  avers  tho  iHiners  guilt 
of  this  crime,  and  supjHjrts  tlds  averment  by 
a  narrative  of  the  fact  alleged  to  have  boon 
committed,  it  being  necessary  that  the  minor 
agree  with  the  major.  And  the  conclusion  in- 
fers  that  on  conviction  hoouglit  to  bo  punislied 
with  tlio  italns  of  law  apptlcablo  to  his  oflTonce. 

major-domo,  >■  A  i>«<rNon  who  takes 
ch;tu-'  "fa  liou.sehold  ;  a  .stewanl ;  a  chief 
niiiu.stcr  i>r  gn-at  ofllcor  of  a  palace. 

major-  oxoomjnunl cation,    $.     Tli» 

gi-eat<  1   rxcomuiunciitioii.      l'ti>' xuiuo  M  Aka- 
ihi;m\  (q.v.), 

major  gonoral,  *. 

Mil.  :  An  olUeer  coinmunding  a  division  or 
nnmU'r  of  n'gitui-ulM;  ho  rauka  next  beU>w 
a  lieu  tenant  •gone  ml. 

major  Ronoralahlp,  *. 

Ml!.  :  Th-'  n»iik  nt  ..mc  nf  a  m%Jor-genemL 


b^.  b6^;  p^t.  J6W1;  oat.  90II,  chorus.  9hln.  bengh;  go,  jcom;  thin,  this;  sin,  of :  oxpoct,  yonophon,  o^^t.     ph   ^  t, 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shon.    -tion,  -sion  ^  ahtin ;  -(Ion,  -flon  ^  zh&n.    -oloiu,  -tlous,    alous     abas,      bio,    dlo,  A:.        b^l,  dpi. 
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major— make 


major-mode,  s. 

Music :  The  ordinary  diatonic  scale,  having 
semitones  betwef  u  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
seventh  and  eightli  dc-grees. 

major-orders,  5.  j^i. 

Eccles.  £  Church  IlisL  :  The  four  superior 
orders  of  the  Roman  Churcli— bishops,  priests, 
deacons,  and  subdeacoiis — are  so  called.  The 
term  is  autitlietical  to  Minor  Orders  (q.v.), 

major-premise,  s. 

Logic:  That  premise  of  a  syllogism  which 
eontaius  tlie  major  term. 

major-proposition,  s. 

Logic:  (See  extract). 

"The  pro)K)3ition  which  coiitAioe  the  predicate  of 
the  cDDcliiaiun,  coiiuected  wiiu  the  middle  term.  Is 
usually  called  the  tutijor-vropoiitioiu  wherena  the 
minor  prui>osttiou  couuecla  the  luiddle  term  with  the 
■abject  of  the  conclmioii."'—  Watts :  Logic,  pt.  ii..  ch.  IL 

major-scale,  s. 

Music:  A  scale  having  a  raajor  third  from 
the  tonic  in  an  asceuding  series. 

major- term,  s. 

Logic:  (See  extract). 

"  The  predicate  of  the  concluaion  la  called  the  major- 
term,  hecause  it  is  Beiiemlly  of  a  larger  extension  tlian 
the  iniiiur  term,  or  eubjeot."— M'cUf< ;  Loffict  pt  iii., 
ch.  ii 

major-third,  s. 

Music  :  [Major,  A.  II.]. 
major-tone,  s. 

Music:  [Major,  A.  II.]. 

•  ma'-jor,  r.i.  (Major,  a.)  To  talk  and  look 
big  ;  to  ape  a  military  air. 

"  .\fttjnri>i'j:iuii  Inoking  about  &ae  like  hia  honour.'*— 
S&>U     Waftrlej/,  Ixiv. 

•  majorat  (as  ma-zhd  ra),  s.  [Fr..  from 
Low  Lai  majoratus,  from  Lat.  major  =  major 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  right  of  succession  to 
property  according  to  age. 

2.  French  Iaiw  :  Property,  landed  or  funded, 
■which  may  Iw  reserved  by  persons  holding 
hereditary  titles,  and  entailed,  so  as  to  de- 
scend with  the  title. 

*  ma'-jor-ate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  majoratus.]  The 
rank  or  office  of  a  major. 

*  ma'-jor-ate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  majoratits,  pa. 
par.  of  majorn  =  to  increase,  from  Lat.  vuxjor 
=  greater.]    To  increase,  to  augment. 

"The  infant  after  couce|)tlon  should  be  maJoratttL" 
-nBowell :  Parly  vf  Beaalt.  p.  Iii 

•ma-jdr-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  m/ijoratio,  from 
maioratuSy  pa.  par.  of  ynajoro  =  to  increase  ; 
Lat.  major  =  greater.]  The  act  of  increasing 
or  making  greater  ;  increase,  augmentation. 

"There  be  five  wasra  of  midoratioH  of  sounds:  en- 
closure simple ;  enclosure  with  dil.iLation;  communi- 
catiuii ;  reflectiou  concurreitt;  and  approach  to  the 
Beii&oTy."— Bacon .   -Vof.  But.,  \  iji 

ma-jor-i-tjr,  *  ma-jor-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  ma- 
jorite,  from  Lat.  major  =:  major  (q.v.);  Port. 
maioridaiU ;  Sp.  moj/uria.J 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  major  or 
greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 

•*  It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts  which  makes  tne  total  gi-eater.'— Oreiff/   Cot- 

mologia. 

2.  The  greater  number  ;  more  than  one-half. 

"The  whole  Ixnly  is  BU|>i>iised,  in  the  flrst  place,  to 
have  unaniiiionBly  couaentid  to  l>e  bound  l-y  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  jJUiJority :  that  inaJoT^y,  In  the  next 
place,  to  have  tixed  cerL\ln  fundaiiteutal  regrulations ; 
and  then  to  have  constitoted,  elthir  In  one  opinion, 
or  in  an  assembly  (the  rule  of  uuct-e.^ion  or  ai)i>oint- 
ment  being  at  the  same  time  determined),  a  standing 
l^islature.  —Paley  :  Moral  Philosophy,  bit.  iv..  ch.  iii. 

3.  The  number  by  which  one  number  or 
quantity  exceeds  another  :  as,  The  bill  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  five. 

4.  Full  age  ;  that  age  at  which,  by  the  laws 
of  any  country,  persons  become  competent  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

*5.  Superiority,  jTC-eminence,  first  rank. 

"Douzlas,  whose  high  deeds. 
Whose  hot  Iccurslons,  and  ffreat  name  in  arms, 
Holdfl  from  all  soldiers  ehiel  majority." 

ShakatK  :  1  Senry  IV.,  lU.  i 

6.  The  ofTice,  rank,  or  position  of  a  major. 
•7.  Ancestors,  ancestry  (Lat.  majnTcs), 
%To  join  or  go  over  to  the  majority:  A 
euphemism  =  to  die.  The  idea  has  ct)me  down 
to  us  from  classic  times.  Tlie  expression  ts 
TrAeoi'uii'  ixeV^ai  is  found  in  CrJiiagoras  (^n^/io/. 
Palat.  11,  42),  and  "  pen et rare  ad  plures"  in 
Plaiitus  (Trui.,  ii.  2,  14).  A  correspondent  of 
the  Illustrated  Iji-ndon  Neu's{"  Et:lioes,"  Sept.  9, 


1SS3)  writes  ;  "  The  phrase  juining  the  vui- 
jority  ia  a  free  translation  of  the  sepulchral 
formula,  '  Abierunt  ad  multos,'  used  by  the 
Roman  legionaries  in  Britain;"  but  in  all 
probability  the  English  use  of  the  expression 
comes  from  the  following  lines  : 

"  Life  is  the  desert,  life  the  solitude  ; 
t)e&th  Joins  ua  to  th*  great  majority." 

I'oung .'  lievenge,  Iv.  I. 

ma'-jor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  major;  -ship,]  The 
office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a  major ;  ma- 
jority. 

ma-joon,  s.    [Madjoun.] 

ma-jiis'-CU-lSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  Capital  letters 
used  in  old  Latm  manuscripts  ;  majuscules. 

t  ni^jus'-cn-lar,  a.  [Majuscule.]  Large, 
great ;  of  more  than  ordinary  size. 

"  Olaases  get  of  .■^l^e  mnjutcidar." 

Letgh  Hunt :  Oacchut  in  TuMcang. 

ma-jus'-cule,  s.  [Lat.  majuscula  (Utera)  =  a 
large  or  capital  letter ;  from  mojuscnliis,  dimin. 
from  nwjor,  viajus  =  greater.]  A  capital 
letter ;  as  distinguished  from  a  minuscule. 
Majuscules  are  found  in  Latin  manuscripts  of 
the  sixth  century  and  earlier. 

*mak'-a-ble,  *make'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
uiakie) :  -able]  Capable  of  being  made  ;  feas- 
ible, effectible. 

"it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  accldenta  them- 
selves that  Ml  are  makotbC^  and  dtttroyable."  — 
Cudworlh:  i iilellectual  System,  p.  79. 

*  mak-a-ron,  s,    [Macaroon.] 

make,  '  mak-en,  *  mak-l-en  (pa.  t. 

'  nuikede,  vwde ;  pa.  par.  '  viaJccd,  '  maad, 
*  -mid,  made),  v.t  &  i.  [A.S.  macian  (pa.  t. 
macode,  pa.  par.  macod);  cogn.  with  Gr.  machen 
=  to  make  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  macA6a;  DuU  Tnaken.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  create  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  bring 
into  being  or  existence. 

"  Let  us  make  man  ia  our  Image." — Genetit  L  26. 

2.  To  form  of  materials;;  to  produce,  to 
fabricate, 

"  Ue  fashioned  It  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  bad 
made  it  a, molten  cuM.'—Ezodus  xxxii.  4. 

3.  To  produce;  to  effect  as  an  agent  or 
cause  ;  t<^'  be  productive  of;  to  give  rise  to. 

"  Wealth  makat/i  many  Uieiida.' —Proverbs  lii.  *. 

*  4.  To  produce,  to  bear. 

"  So  every  good  tre  inakith  gode  fruytls  ;  hut  an  yvel 
tre  matUh  yvel  iruyi.is^"—  U'ycUffe  :  J/alUuuf  vii. 

5.  To  compose,  as  parts,  materials,  or  In- 
gredients. 

"The  heav'n.  the  a!r.  the  e-irth.  and  boundless  sea. 
Make  butone  teiiii>le  lor  the  Deity." 

»■  alter.    {Todd.) 

6.  To  cause  to  be  or  become  ;  to  constitute  ; 
to  put  or  cause  to  be  in  a  certain  stat«  or  con- 
dition, expressed  by  a  noun,  adjective,  parti- 
ciple, or  clause. 

"If  thou  W  the  Sod  of  Ood,  command  that  these 
■tones  be  nuid«  bread."— Jf(i'rAeu<  iv.  x 

7.  To  put  into  a  proper  state  or  condition  ; 
to  prepare  for  use. 

"I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  drees  meat  and 
drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself." — Shaketp. : 
Merry  tVive*  of  Windaor.  L  *. 

8.  To  create ;  to  raise  to  a  certain  rank  or 
dignity. 

"  Of  all  these  botiDda,  even  from  this  line  to  this  .  .  . 
We  make  thee  lady."  Shakesp.      Lear,  1.  1. 

9.  To  compel,  to  require,  to  constrain,  to 
force,  to  cause. 

"They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour; 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  iu  waking  them,  that 
it  be  not  done  hastily." — Locke:  On  Educatioru 

10.  To  acquire,  to  gain,  to  raise  as  a  profit 
or  gain. 

"  At  sixty  he  made  money  ot  his  genius  and  his 
glory."— Mtcaulay :  Hist  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

11.  To  have  or  meet  with  as  a  result ;  to 
incur  :  as,  To  jnaJce  a  loss. 

12.  To  score :  as,  He  mad«  twenty  runs  in 
the  first  innings. 

*  13.  To  do,  to  perform,  to  be  about. 

"Wlio  brought  tbee  hither?  and  what  makett  thon 
In  this  lAa^eT^—Jud'jea  xviii,  i 

14.  To  commit :  as,  To  make  default. 

15.  To  get  or  arrive  at  as  the  result  of  com- 
putation or  calculation  ;  to  ascertain  by  enu- 
meration, reckoning,  measuring,  &c. :  as,  He 
made  the  total  200. 

16.  To  complete,  as  by  being  added  to  a 
sum  ;  to  make  a  total  of ;  to  amount  tc. 

"This  bottle  mak«»  an  angeI."~S7laA«ap. .-  I  Henry 
IV..  Iv.  2. 


17.  To  .si^rve  ;  to  answer  for  ;  to  do  the  part 
or  office  oi. 

•■  Thou  would  at  make  a  good  iooL'Shakmp.  :  Ltar, 
is. 

18.  To  pass  over  the  distance  of;  to  tra- 
verse, to  travel  over:  as.  He  made  five  miles 
in  the  hour. 

*  19.  To  represent ;  to  consider  as  ;  to  set 
down  as. 

"  JfaJfce  not  Impossible 
That  which  buteeem»  unlike." 

SKaXeip. .  Measure/or  JleoMtm,  ▼> 

20.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  exliibiL 

"She  did  not  authorize  her  solicitor  to  mot*  tlw 
charge."— />rti/y  Chri'tiicU,  Dec  6.  IftS-L 

21.  To  go  through  the  form  of;  to  declare 
formally. 

"  ArnLnffements  wiH  1»e  made  for  him  to  makt  aa 
affidavit  before  the  Rniuliler  takea  her  deitarture.'— 
UaiJy  Chronicle.  Dec  6.  1SS4. 

22.  To  fetch,  an  a  price  :  as.  Wheat  mad« 
30s. 

11(1)  Make  is  used  periphrastically  in  con- 
junction with  substantives  to  express  an 
action  of  some  sort,  the  nature  of  which  is 
detennined  by  the  substantive,  and  the  verb 
and  substantive  together  are  synonymous 
with  a  verb  corresponding  to  the  substantive. 
Thus,  to  make  haste  =  to  hasten ;  to  make  com- 
plaint =  to  complain  ;  to  make  confession  ^ 
to  confess  ;  to  viake  demand  =  to  demand  ; 
and  to  nuike  abode  =  to  abide. 

•"When  from  St.  Alliaii8  we  do  make  return. 
We'll  see  these  Uuugs  effected  to  the  full," 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  ri.,  t  B. 

(2)  Make  is  often  used  before  an  infinitive, 
expressed  or  understood,  with  a  causative 
sense  ;  as.  He  rnaile  me  (to)  work  ;  The  medi- 
cine made  him  (to  be)  sick. 

TT.  Naut. :  To  reach,  attain  to,  or  arrive  at ; 
to  come  near  or  in  sight  of. 

"  Acosta  recordeth.  they  tliat  sail  In  the  middle  can 
mak«  no  laud  of  either  aide."  —  Brovns  :  yulgar 
Err  ours. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  do,  to  act,  to  be  active,  to  operate. 

■■  The  lesa  you  medille  or  makif  with  them,  why  th« 
more  is  for  ^our  hauesty."—iihaketp. :  Mucfi  Ado  About 
^^olhlr^g.  iiL  3, 

2.  To  have  effect ;  to  contribute,  to  tend. 
(Followed  by  '  to,  for,  or  •  ayaitist.) 

"  Considerations  Infinite  do  make  agtiintt  it' 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 

3.  To  tend,  to  move  in  a  direction,  to  direct 
one's  course,  to  proceed,  to  go.  (Followed  by 
words  indicating  tlie  direction  or  object ;  as. 
He  made  for  home,  he  vuulc  c^^^  the  boy.) 

"  As  the  waves  make  toward  the  pebbled  shora" 
MaA^sp. ;  Sonnet  "0. 

4.  To  rise,  to  flow  :  as.  The  tide  makes  fast. 
*  5.  To  invent ;  specif.,  to  compose  or  write 

poetry.     [Maker.] 

"  The  god  of  shepherds.  Tityros,  is  dead. 
Who  taught  me.  ht^mely  as  I  can.  to  make." 

Spi^ter  :  Shepheard4  Calender  ;  Junt. 

^  Intransitively  make  is  used  periphrasti- 
cally with  adjeciives,  with  the  meanmg  of  to 
be,  to  show  one's  self,  to  act  as  ;  as,  To  make 
merry,  to  make  bold,  &c. 

^  We  cannot  Tuote  without  doing,  but  we 
may  do  without  making:  to  do  is  simply  to 
move  for  a  certain  end  ;  to  nmke  is  to  do,  so  as 
to  bring  something  into  being,  which  was  not 
before  ;  we  make  a  thing  what  it  was  not  be- 
fore;  we  do  a  thing  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  did  it  before  :  to  make  is  the  most  general 
and  unqualihed  term  ;  to  form  signifies  to  give 
s  form  to  a  thing,  that  is,  to  viuke  it  after  a 
given  form;  to  produce  is  to  bring  forth  into 
the  light,  to  call  into  existence  ;  to  create  is  to 
bring  into  existence  by  ai.  absolute  exercise  of 
power  :  to  make  is  the  simplest  action  of  all, 
and  comprehends  a  simple  combination  by  the 
smallest  efforts  ;  to  form  requires  care  and 
attention,  and  greater  efforts  ;  0  produce  re- 
quires time,  and  also  labour  :  whatever  is  put 
together  so  as  to  become  another  thing,  is 
m^ide  ;  a  chair  or  a  table  is  vuule  :  whatever  is 
put  into  any  distinct  form  is  Jm-med  ;  tlie 
potter  forms  the  clay  into  an  earthen  vessel : 
whatever  emanates  from  a  thing,  so  us  to  be- 
come a  distinct  object,  is  produaid. 

TI  1.  To  make  against :  To  tend  to  injure ; 
to  operate  against ;  to  be  adverse  to;  to  tend 
to  disprove. 

'■  Even  |my  own  confession  makeM  againtt  me."— 
t>ryden:   Virgil;  jEnetd.    (Dedlc.) 

2.  To  make  as  if:  To  pretend,  to  make  au 
appearance  of. 

"Joshua  and  al. 
before  Ibem.  and  fled."— Jo»ftr*a  \ 

3.  To  make  at :  To  aim  at,  to  run  or  mov« 
towards. 


fiUe,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  iSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,<»  =  ©;  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 


make— maki 
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•  4.  To  make  away : 

(1)  To  alieuQte,  to  part  with,  to  trausfer : 
as,  To  -make  aicay  one's  jiroperty. 

(2)  To  kill,  to  destroy,  to  make  away  with. 

■■Clareiic«  .  .  .  ioou  »ft«r.  by  BlnliUr  mwuiB.  «m 
cleaui  tn^iiU  •ivay.'—^peiiivr :  On  ir*ianiL 

6.  To  rruike  away  with:  To  put  out  of  the 
Way  ;  to  remove,  to  destroy,  to  kill. 

•  6.  To  vmke  account:  To  reckon,  to  believe. 

7.  To  make  account  of:  To  esteem,  to  regard, 
to  consider. 

8.  To  make  believe:  To  pretend,  to  assume 
AD  appearaucti. 

•  9.  To  make  doors :  To  make  a  door  fcist ;  to 
fteten  a  duor. 

10.  To  make  free :  To  act  with  freedom  or 
liberty ;  to  take  a  liberty. 

11.  To  make  free  with  :  To  treat  or  use  with 
tteedom  or  without  ceremony. 

"The  same  who  liRve  made  fr^e  teith  the  gre&teat 
Bimes." — I'ope  :  Dunciad.    (Introd.} 

12.  To  make  friends  : 

(1)  Iiitransitiut: 

(0)  To  become  reconciled. 
(6)  To  contract  friendships, 

"To  be  slow  and  cautlf.tu  in  mnkin;^  /Hcndt,  but 
Tloliriit  in  frienilalii[>s  ouce  coutracteU.  —QotdtrnWi : 
folic  Learning,  ch.  TiU. 

(2)  Trans.  :  To  reconcile. 

13.  To  make  good : 

(1)  To  repair  defects  in, 

(2)  To  make  compeus;ition  for ;  to  make 
amends  for. 

(3)  To  maintain,  to  defend. 

"The  fTRiid  raa«t*r,  pnnrcled  with  n  compRny  of  most 
TRltant  KiiiKlitk  liruve  tlieui  out  aiaiu  by  toriro.  and 
tRadtg<H>U  thd  pItM*."— A'/ioi/w.   HUt.  of  the  Tiirket. 

(4)  To  fulfil,  to  accomplish,  to  carry  out. 

"Tbl»  Utter  dotb  make  good  the  (riar'a  wonla." 
Sh'ikap. :  Romeo  i  Julivt.  v,  3. 

14.  To  make  head,  to  malce  headmty  :  To  ad- 
TKnce,  to  progress,  to  make  progress. 

15.  To  make  ligJU  of:  To  treat  aa  of  no  mo- 
ment ;  to  think  or  make  little  of. 

"They  made  light  qf  it,  and  weot  their  ways."— 
MatUutff  Ti\i.  6. 

16.  To  m/ike  tittle  of: 

(1)  To  esteem  as  of  little  or  no  value. 

(2)  To  underst.ind  imperfectly. 

17.  To  make  loi'e :  To  court,  to  woo. 

18.  To  make  more  of:  To  treat  with  more 
oonsidemtion ;  to  consider  as  of  more  value 
or  importance. 

19.  To  make  much  nf,  *  To  make  much  on  : 
0)  To  treat  with  fundness  or  consideration  ; 

to  consider  or  treat  as  of  great  value  or  in)- 
portance.  (The  second  form  exists  now  only 
■B  a  vulgarism.) 

"  Tl)«  bird  ts  deiu] 
Tbat  we  hav0  mruUi  so  rnurh  on.' 

Shakeip.  ;  Cgmbeltne.  Iv.  3. 

(2)  To  understand  fully. 

20.  To  make  no  difference ;  To  be  a  matter  of 
todilfen-nce. 

21.  To  make  no  doubt :  To  have  no  doubt,  to 
l>e  confident. 

22.  To  make  no  viatter :  To  be  of  no  Import- 
ance  or  moment ;  to  make  no  difference. 

*'Z3.  To  make  nothing  for :  Not  to  support 
or  conllrm. 

"8<'<-iiit{  tbey  JucIkc  thiM  to  mak«  noihitig  In  tlio 
worlJ /or  itieiii.''—//'<oti-r;  Ecclea.  PolUi/. 

2L  To  make  nothing  of: 

(1)  To  consider  or  treat  as  of  no  moment  or 
importance  ;  to  consider  as  nothing. 

(2)  To  be  unable  to  understand ;  to  obtain 
no  Batisfactory  result  from  ;  to  be  puzzled  by. 

25.  To  make  of: 

•0)  To  cherish,  to  foster. 

"  Xayriw  wb4  wondvrlully  bolov«d  uid  nutdsqf^'j 
thcTiirklih  niBrchaiil*.  — /.  «o/(«-<;  IfUe,  Turkri. 

(2)  To  understand  :  as,  I  don't  know  what 
to  vmke  of  it. 

26.  To  make  «ff :  To  <lupart  suddenly  and 
quickly;  to  rim  away. 

27.  To  "make  out : 
(1)  'l\aneitivt: 

(a)  To  diseovi'r  the  truo  meaiilDg  or  intent 
Cf ;  to  under.Htaud  ;  to  decipher. 

"It  mny  m'ctti  Hi.tiirwhitt  ilinicult  t^  mak^  out  tlio 
bill*  of  f»ro  lur  ittMitu  tt\i\\\>vn:  —Arbuthnat :  t)n  CWni. 

{}})  To  prove  ;  to  establish  Ity  evidence  or 
argument ;  to  canso  to  appear. 

"Ther*  l»  no  truth  which  »  inftn  may  morn  vrldpntly 
•nakx  nut  t*>  hlin««-lf.  Ihaii  tlio  •ilpteiic*  u(  a  Uutl."— 
Z«ciU.   Hainan  L'nd*rttandmg. 


(c)  To  ilnd  or  supply  to  the  txxW  \  to  make  up. 
{d)  To  attempt  X^  prove  or  efitablUh ;   to 
pretend. 

"Scallger  bath  made  out.  that  tb*  blrtcry  of  Tr<>y 
was  no  iiiur«  the  lovciiUou  of  Uomer  than  of  Virgil. 
—DT^tUn. 

(-2)  Intrans. :  To  make  a  shift ;  to  succeed 
and  no  more. 

2S.  To  muke  over :  To  transfer  the  right  or 
title  to;  to  convey,  to  alienate. 

"  Your  \>«Uer  way  Is  t-.  make  aver 
Ju  trunt  your  fortune  to  a  lover"' 

Butler:  Budtbnu,  11.  M7. 

29.  To  Tnake  sail : 
Nautical : 

(1)  To  increase  tlie  quantity  of  sail  already 
extended. 

(2)  To  sail  or  start ;  to  set  sail. 

30.  To  make  shift :  To  contrive  or  manage 
for  the  time. 

31.  Tomxtkesureof: 

(1)  To  consider  as  certain  or  sure. 

(2)  To  arrange  so  as  to  be  secure  for  one's  self. 

*■  But  whether  marria-e  brinff  Joy  or  sorDw. 
2/dAfl»nr«'yiliisd«y.  ftud  haiiK  to-morrow." 

Drgden.    {Tudd.} 

32.  To  make  up: 
(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  compose,  as  ingredients  ;  to  form  the 

constituent  parts  of. 

"In  fact  diaobedieuce  and  reaistAnc*  made  up  the 
ordloary  life  of  that  populatlou."— i/acawiui/  -■  But. 
Eng ,  ch.  xlil. 

(&)  To  collect  into  one  mass  or  sum  :  as.  To 
nxake  up  lite  amount  of  a  debt. 

(c)  To  shape  :  as.  To  make  up  a  mass  Into 
pills. 

((0  To  supi>ly  what  is  deficient  or  wauting. 

"  Wbatar.ever,  to  make  up  the  doctrmo  uf  moa'a  b.iI- 
vatiou,  is  udded  as  tu  suiuMy  of  tliu  scriptureft  liisuf- 
flcieucy.  we  reject  il^'—Jdotker:  SccUt.  tolUg. 

ie)  To  compensate,  to  make  good  :  as,  To 
vxake  up  a  loss. 

(/)  To  settle,  to  adjust,  to  arrange :  as.  To 
make  up  accounts. 

(^)  To  repair. 

"  I  sought  for  a  man  anioug  them  that  should  make 
up  the  hedge."— £iefci<!r  xiiL  5. 

(ft)  To  assume  a  particular  form  or  cast  of 
features  :  as,  To  nuike  up  a  face. 

(i)  To  dress,  as  an  actor  for  a  part. 

(j)  To  settle,  to  determine,  to  bring  to  a 
deUnite  conclusion:  as,  To  maAreiip  one's  mind. 

(A)  To  reconcile,  to  adjust,  to  compose. 

■■  1  ku«w  when  seven  juatices  could  not  make  up  a 
quarreL"— SAat«»p. .'  At  J'ou  Like  It.  v,  4. 

(0  To  concoct :  as,  To  make  up  a  story. 

(m)  Print.  :  To  arrange  slip  matter  in 
columns  or  pages. 

(2)  Ijitraiis,  ;  To  dresa,  itc,  as  au  actor  fur 
a  part 

33.  To  vmke  up  to  : 

(1)  To  api>roach. 

(2)  To  court,  to  woo. 

34.  To  make  up  for:  To  make  amends  for  ; 
to  compensate  for. 

35.  To  make  water : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  void  urine, 

(2)  Naut. :  To  leak,  as  a  ship. 

36.  To  make  way : 

(1)  To  open  a  passage  ;  to  clear  the  way. 

(2)  To  mako  progress;  to  advance,  to  pro- 
gress. 

•  37.  To  makr  with  :  To  concur,  to  agree. 

"Antiquity,  cuBt<iin,  aud  ooiisouL  in  tho  church  of 
Ood,  makifig  mth  tlmt  which  law  doth  raUbllab.  aro 
theniK(i)VL-B  moat  outliefent  r«asuiu  to  Uphold  the 
■aiuK.  "— i/ooJtor  .  Kcctee.  I'ulity. 

38.  To  make  uyjrds  : 

(1)  Tu  multiply  words. 

(2)  To  raise  a  ditroronce  or  quarrel. 

moke  (1).  s.     IMake,  v.]    Form,  shape,  struc- 
ture ;  constitution  or  airangcment  <>i  parts. 

"  He  waa  a  at^Uwart  kut«hi.  and  BtTMiLK  ; 
Of  EtaiiC  makf  fap  "i-i-arfvl  to  bo." 

acoit .   Tiiofitat  the  Khjfmer.  11. 

make  bcllovo.  s.  ka. 

A.  At  Buli^tantivf.: 

1.  The  net  of  making  believe  or  pretending ; 
a  pretending. 

2.  A  mere  pretence  or  slmm. 

"  Conaliiiia  to  coiilmiiit  and  dU)wll«f  a  boat  of  make- 

heiUwet.--~Mi>iU  :  haft  ^f  llrlie/,  I'L  111..  |  ». 

B,  A$  wlj. :  Unreal,  iiham,  prut4)ndod,  not 

I       genuine. 


make  Up,  ' 

1.  iVinf,  ;  Tlte  arrangement  of  slip  matter 
In  columus,  or  galleys  into  suitable  length  for 
pages. 

2.  Theatre :  Tlie  manner  in  which  an  actor 
is  dresiJtd,  &C.,  for  a  part  in  a  piay. 

"  The  aucoeas  of  the  idea  waa  jirt-judlced  by  the 
mair-itp,  lor  tboufcih  ther«  waa  hideouauena  lii  the 
eyea.  tlie  lower  ^art  ol  the  face  of  the  uew  Callbao 
u^aii>lhlog  bumu|)repu«e«alnij  ■— Ztai/4(r«I«vrap*, 
Fel).  2A  1882. 

*  mako  (2),  .1.    lA.S.  gemaca,  maoa  =  a  mate; 

c«i;;n.  with  IceL  maki  =  a  mate  ;  Sw.  make  = 
a  fellow,  a  mate,  a  match  ;  maka  =  a  spouse  ; 
Dan.  mage  =  a  mate,  a  fellow  ;  O.  S.  gimako 
=  a  mate  ;  O.  Dan.  irwef;  Dut.  vuxat  =5  a  mate.] 
A  mate,  a  companion,  a  fellow,  a  husbaud  or 
wife,     [Mate,  a..  Match  (2),  s.J 

"  Kacb  not  far  ttohlod  bltu  had  bla  make. 
To  wit.  two  ladlei  of  uioat  goodly  bue." 

Spenaer:  F.  V-  IV.  IL  K. 

*  make'-bate,  ».    [Eng.  make,  v.,  and  bute.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  excites  or  breeds 

quarrels. 

"  Barillon  was  therofore  directed  to  act,  with  all 
I)OS3il>le  i.rec-iutious  n^-oJnst  deU-ctiou.  the  l«Pt  Ol  a 
makrt/:tte.''—S/acaiilap  :  Uiat.  Kny..  cb.  tL 

2.  Lot.:  Polemonium casruXeum. 

*  xnaked,  prct.  of  v.    [Make,  r.J 

*  make' -game,  s.      [Eng.    vmk-:,    and   game.^ 
A  butt. 

"  1  waa  trrat«il  aa  .  .  .  a  floutlug-ftock  and  a  make- 
game. "— Godwin:  MandeeUle,  1.  2<u. 

*make'-law,  a.      [Eng.   make,   v.,  and  law.'\ 

Urd. lining'  laws.     (StanyhurtU) 

*  make-less,  '  make-lcs,  «.     [Eng.  viak» 
(2>,  s.  ;  -U'jss.]     Matchless,  uiieqimlled. 

■•  Right  as  our  flr^t  letter  ia  now  an  A, 
lu  bcttutifl  IliTst  BO  stood  slie  imikele*. 
Her  goodly  looking  ghvded  nU  the  prcea." 

CUaucer:  Trodue±  Creuida,  i. 

*  make'-peafO,  s.    [Eng.  make,  v.,  and  ;xrtor.] 
A  i>eaceniaker,  a  reconciler;   a  composer  or 

adjuster  vi  differences. 
"To  l)«a  riiakepeacf  shall  become  luy  ag«: 
Thrvw  dowu,  uiy  aoii.  the  Uuk«  of  NoilolVa  ease 
.Shakosp.  :  Uichant  //..  t  U 

mak'-er,  s.     [Eng.  maJ^e,  v.  ;  -*r.l 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Une  who   makes    or    creates   anythiug, 
especially  the  Creator. 

"What  iirolitcth  the  eraviu  Iuiako  that  the  maker 
thereof  hath  graven  itV   — /f<««a**M*  it  18. 

•  2.  A  poet;  a  writer  or  comiHJser  of  poeti-y. 
The  parallel  of  (Jr.  TrotijTij*  -  a  poet,  ftxmi 
iroieui  =  to  make  ;  also  ttok'w  —  to  writ  • 
verses  ;  cf.  haLfuixrc]    [Make,  B.  tt.] 

"  There  auiuot  be  lu  a  maker  a  fouler  fault  thau  to 
falsify  hU  accent  to  serve  his  auK-iice,  or  by  uuUnw 
orthography  to  wreneh  his  w  orda  Vt  heli>  hia  rhyuiv. 
—I'uttejOtam:  Art  of  hnglUh  I'vtt}/,  cU.  viii. 

3.  One  who  jjroduces,  causes,  or  gives  rise 
to  anything;  one  who  cames  on  any  act  oi 

pursuit. 

"  I  Aiu  a  maker  of  war  aiid  uut  a  nxakrr  of  phraaea." 
Long/tUow.  MHe$  .'itandit^  li. 

•  n.  Law:  Tho  person  who  signs  a  pro. 
missory  note,  and  who  stands  in  tlie  same 
position,  after  ilie  note  is  endorsed,  as  the 
acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

make- shift,  s,  &  a.     [Eng.   vxake.  v.,  and 

.shift.] 

A.  As  subidaiUive : 

1.  That  with  which  one  makes  shift ;  a  tem- 
porary expedient  or  snlxititute. 

•■  At  beat  can  ouly  »>•  regarded  «a  a  precarlooa  ww*#- 

ahifi:- /Edinburgh  AVi-.ftr,  July  lS«i  p.  *W. 

•  2.  A  thief. 

"  Ixindon  Is  sore  charRed  with  these  m(t*«»W«i."— 
A  .Viruur/ur  Magetlr,it,4  ,>/  Cgtiee  (lis*),  fu  M  b«!k. 

B.  As  adj.:  \jAfd  ur  adopted  as  a  makeshift. 

make'  weight  (eight  as  at),  s.    [  Eng.  v\ake^ 
v.,  and  u^eigUt.] 

A.  Asstihst.  :  Any  Bmall  thing  thrown  lato 
a  scale  to  make  weight  or  make  up  for  dell- 
riency  In  weight ;  lienco,  nnytliinn  which  is 
thrown  in  for  Uio  Baku  of  appmranre  or  to  (III 
a  gup. 

•■  And  lU  swnnl  a*  a  tr,altrwlght  to  throw  Into  tht 
tci\U'."—iturkm:  Letter  to  u  A'<ille  t^rd. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Thrown  Into  the  stiites  to  utuke 
Ui»  for  detlcienry. 

"  The  glimmering  light 
Of  makeweighl  caiidit- ' 

J,  rkUipe :  Spiemtid  AktilifV. 

m&'-ki,  s.     rnte  Matngaiiy  name.) 

Zo»i.  :  The  genus  I*mnr  (ii-v.).  The  woni 
Is  rapidly  going  out  of  use  in  Knglnnd  ;  but  li 


boil,  h6^:  p<Siit.  Jtf^l;  cat,  90U.  chorus,  chin,  bcngh:  go.  ftom;  thla.  ^hls;  sin.  09:    oxpoct.  Xonophon,  oxlsf.     -IriR. 
-elan,    tlan  =  8h»n.    -tlon, -slon  =  shun ; -tlon, -«lon  -  rhOn.    -Uoob, -sioua, -clous  -  ehus.    -bio, -<Uo,  Ac  -  b^l.  d*l. 
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employed  as  a  pojmlar,  and  in  some  cases  as  a 
8cleutitic,  name  in  Fiance.  The  Ring-tailed 
Maki  is  Lemur  catta. 

mak'-ing,  *  mak-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
IMake,  1'.] 

A.  &  B.  ^5  pr.  2?ar.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  creating,  forming,  or  con- 
Btrncting ;  formation,  creation,  construction, 
(fiabri  cation. 

"  When  the  cAuae  la  extrinsecal.  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  sensible  seiM^mtioii,  or  JaxLa-i>usition  of 
discernible  parta.  we  call  it  makiTig."—  Locke  .  Human 
Vnder standing,  bk.  U..  ch.  xxvi,,  5  2. 

*  2.  The  act  of  composmg  or  writing  poetry  ; 
exercising  the  creative  skill  of  the  poet. 

"  The  old  fftinoua  poet  Chaucer,  whrui  for  his  excel- 
lency and  wonderful  wkill  in  making,  bis  ecliolnr  Lid- 
gate  calleth  the  lude-atar  of  our  language,"— *'/^«wer  .■ 
Letter  signed  E.  li. 

3.  What  has  been  made,  especially  at  one 
time. 

4.  The  material  from  which  anything  is  or 
may  l*  made.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"Men  who  have  in  them  the  makingt  of  better 
preachera."— /V<Mcri  Magaiine.  Aug.  1858.  p.  220. 

*  5.  The  ornaments  befitting  exalted  station. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

*'  She  had  all  tlie  roval  makingi  of  a  queen." 

Sfiukeep.  :  Utnry  VllL,  iT.  1. 

%  Making  of  deacons: 

Ritual:  In  the  English  Church  the  ordina- 
tion of  deacons.  The  office  is  so  styled  in  tite 
Prayer-book,  ordaining beingapphed  to  priests, 
and  consecrating  to  bishops. 

making-iron,  s. 

Skipbuild.  :    A    large    caulking-iron    with 

frooves  lengthways  of  its  face,  used  for  the 
nal  driving  of  oakum  iuto  the  seams. 

making-upr  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
reconciled  or  friendly. 
U.  Technically: 

1.  Distill. :  Tlie  reducing  of  spirits  to  a 
standard  of  strength,  called  proof. 

2.  Print.  :  The  arrangement  of  matter  into 
lengths  suitable  for  columns  or  pages. 

mak'-ite,  «.     [Etym.    doubtful ;    named    by 

Adam.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Thenardite  (q.v.), 

mal-,  mal-e-,  pre/.  [Seedef.]  Two  prefixes, 
denoting  ill  or  badly,  derived  from  the  Latin 
male  =  badly,  imt^xs  =  bad,  the  latter  piehx 
directly,  the  former  through  the  French  mal 
=  bad.  Male  is  proi)erly  used  with  words  of 
Latin  origin,  the  former  c^iu  be  prefixed  to 
English  words  already  existing. 

ma-la*  s.  pi.    [Malum.] 

M^'-a-bar,  s.  &  a.    [Native  name,] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  name  of  a  district  on  the 
"West  Coast  of  India. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Malabar 
or  its  inhatjitants. 

Malabar-bark,  s. 

Bot   :  Tlie  genus  Ochna  (q.v.). 
Malabar-leaf,  s. 
Bot.  :  Cinmimomum  malahathrum. 
Malabar-nightshade,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Basella  (q.v.). 

Malabar-nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  Juiticia  Adhatoda. 

Malabar-oil,  s.  A  mixture  of  oils  from 
the  livers  of  various  fishes  found  on  the  cnasts 
of  Malabar  and  Kurrachee.  The  species  which 
chiefly  furnish  it  are  Rhynwbatus  pectinatus, 
R.  la-vis,  Galiocerda  tigrina,  and  Carcharias 
7nelaiwj>terus.     {S])on.) 

Malabar-plum,  s. 

Bot. :  The  ilose-apple,  Eugenia  Javibot. 
Malabar-rose,  s. 

But. :  Hibiscus  Rosa  malabarica, 

8lial-a-can'-thi-d£e,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Tnaia- 
eanth{us);  Lat.  fern.  \>\.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes.  Body  elongate,  with  very  small 
scales ;  mouth  with  thick  lips ;  a  strong 
tooth  posteriorly  on  the  intenuaxillary. 
Dorsal  and  anal  fins  very  long,  the  former 


with  a  few  simple  rays  anteriorly ;  ventrals 
thoracic,  with  one  spiue  and  five  rays.  Gill- 
opening  wide,  with  the  gill-membranes  united 
beneath  the  throat  Ten  ai"htminal  and 
fourteen  caudal  vertebrae.    (Gtinther.) 

mal-a-can'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  /ioAds  (malos)  = 
soft.'and  aKavOa  (akantha)  =  a  sitine.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
faniily  Malacanthidw  (q.v.).  Three  species 
are  known,  all  from  the  tropical  sea8. 

mal'-a-ca-tune,  s.    [Melocoton.] 

Ma-lac'-ca,  5.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  stthst.  :  The  n.ime  of  a  district  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Malacca 
or  its  inhabitiints. 

Malacca-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  The  heeds  of  Semecarpus  Anacardium. 

Malacca-cane,  s. 

Bot.  £  Comm.  :  A  cane,  used  as  a  walking 
stick,  imported  from  Malacca,  though  the  tree 
producing  it,  Calo.mus  Scipionum,  is  more 
common  in  Sumatra.  Some  are  of  a  uniform 
rich  brown,  others  mottled  ;  the  colours,  it  is 
said,  are  produced  by  smoke  artificially  ap- 
plied. 

Mal'-a-Chi,  s.  [Gr.  MaXaxt'a?  (Malachias) ; 
Heb."  ''Dn'?P  {Malakhi),  exactly  the  word  ren- 
dered "my  messenger"  inch.  iii.  1,  but  which 
may  have  been  a  contraction  of  Malachijah  — 
messenger  of  Jehovah.] 

Scrijit.  Biog. :  The  last  of  the  Old  Testament 
minor  jirophets.  Of  his  history  nothing  is 
certainly  known. 

%  Tht  Prophecies  o/Malachi: 

Old  Test.  Canon  :  The  last  prophetic  book 
of  the  Old  Testiment.  When  it  was  penned, 
the  Jewish  people  were  under  a  governor  in- 
stead of  a  king  (i.  8).  and  the  Temple  rebuilt 
(i.  7,  10,  iii.  1,  10).  The  governor  was  pro- 
bably Neliemiah,  during  his  stcond  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  If  so,  then  Malachi  prophesied 
probably  between  430  and  425  B.C.,  during  the 
first  pai-t  of  the  Peloponnesinn  war,  and  was 
a  contemporary  of  Sophocles  (496-405),  Euri- 
pides (4S0-400),  Herodotus  (4S4-4'J4),  and 
Tliucydi'ies  (471-390).  In  Malachi's  time  reli- 
gi<m  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Ttie  priests  were  not 
pious  or  moral  enough  to  gaiu  the  respect  of 
the  people  (ii.  7,  8,  9),  who  withheld  tithes 
and  offerings  (iii.  S,  10),  or,  when  they  did 
pay  them,  selected  from  their  flocks  and 
herds  the  lame,  the  sick,  or  the  torn.  With 
absence  of  piety  came  low  morality.  Divorces 
were  far  too  many  (ii.  14,  10) ;  adultery,  false 
swearing,  fraud  ujon  the  feeble  and  the  de- 
pendent were  common.  The  prophet  sought 
to  correct  all  these  evils.  He  encouraged  a 
small  remnant  who  had  remained  faithful  (iii. 
16).  He  predicted  the  rise  of  "the  Sun  of 
righteousness"  (iv.  2),  the  advent  of  Jehovah 
to  his  Temple  (iii.  1),  a  "  messenger,"  "Elijah 
the  prophet"  preparing  his  way"  (iii.  1,  iv. 
5,  6).  We  learn  that  this  was  fulfilled  in  the 
coming  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  10-14, 
xvii.  10-13 ;  Mark  i.  2.  ix.  11-13 ;  Luke  i.  17, 
76,  vii.  27).  Malachi  i.  2,  3  is  referred  to  in 
Bom.  ix.  13.  The  Hebrew  style  of  the  book 
is  argumentative  rather  than  poetical.  Its 
canonical  authority  has  never  been  doubted. 

mal'-a-chite,  s.  [Gr.  naXaxv,  t^^oXoxv  (mala- 
che,  liwlochc)  =  mallow  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.)  ;  Ger. 
malachit:  Old  Ger.  molochit.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  rarely  oc- 
curring in  crjstals,  but  mostly  as  fibrous  or 
compact  stahigmatic  masses,  with  mammil- 
lary  orbotryuidal  surfaces  ;  or  earthy.  Crys- 
tals mostly  Winned.  Hardness,  3  5  to  4 ;  sp. 
gr.  37  to  4'(J1.  Lustre  of  crystals  adamantine, 
of  fibrous  kinds,  silky  to  dull ;  colour,  bright 
green  ;  streak,  paler ;  translucent  to  opaque. 
Compos.  :  carbonic  acid,  19'9 ;  protoxide  of 
copper,  71-9;  water,  8-2;  yielding  the  for- 
mula, CuOCO  +  CuOHO.  Found  with  other 
copper  ores  extensively  distributed,  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Unil  Mount-ains,  Russia. 
The  Russian  mines,  those  of  Namaqur-land, 
We.st  Africa,  and  the  Burra  Burra  mines. 
South  Australia,  yield  a  close  variety  which 
takes  a  high  polish  and  is  much  used  in 
inlaying  work. 

malachite-green,  s. 

Chem  :  A  green  dye.  consisting  of  the  double 
zinc    salt    of    a    base,    liaving  the  formula 


Co^H-^No.  Malachite-gieen  possesses  many 
advantiiges  over  methyl-green,  being  cheaper, 
and  less  affected  by  soap,  acids,  or  heat. 

ma-la'-chi-iim,    s.      [Mod.    Lat.,  from  Gr. 

^"oAoKos  {vialakos)  =  soft.  ] 

Bot.  :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of 
Caryophyllaceae,  but  reduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of  Stellaria.  The 
sepals  are  free  to  the  base  ;  the  .styles  five, 
rarely  three  ;  the  capsule  with  five  bitid  v.alves. 
The  old  Malachium  aqnaticum  is  now  Stellaria 
(Afalachiiim)  aquatica.  It  is  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  with  a  brittle  stem,  membranous 
leaves,  and  dichotomous  cymes  of  white 
flowers.  Found  in  ditches,  streams,  Ac.,  in 
England  and  elsewhere. 

ma-la'-ohl-US,  s.    [Malachium.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Malacodermidae  (q.v.) 
The  species  have  the  power  of  projecting  from 
various  p;irts  of  their  thorax  under  excitement 
large  fleshy  vesicular  appendages.  Six  or  more 
are  British. 

m&l-a-ch6-ch3,l'-9ite,  «.  [Gr.  ^aXaxv 
(malachc)  ~  mallow,  and  xoXko^  (chalkos)  = 
brass.] 

Min.  :  A  name  used  by  Glocker  for  a  sub- 
division of  tlie  family  Halochalcite.  It  in- 
cluded all  the  malachite-like  minerals. 

m^l-a-chd~den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  ^laAaxT  (mal- 
oclu:)  =  mallow,  and  ieySpoy  (dendron)  =  a 
tree.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Ternstromiaceffi,  now 
called  Stuartia  (q.v.). 

m&l'-a-chra,  s.  [A  name  given  hy  Pltny  to 
a  Persian  tree  producing  a  gum.    (Paxton).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Malvacete,  tribe  Uraneae. 
Malachra  capitata,  an  Indian  annual,  with 
broad,  heart-shaped  leaves,  covered  with  stiff 
hairs,  and  yellow  or  white  flowers,  yields  a 
fibre  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  with  a  silvery 
lustre,  and  almost  as  soft  as  silk  ;  it  has  been 
used  in  Bombay  in  jute  manufactories.  (Prqf. 
Watt.) 

*  m^-a-^is'-sant,  o.  [Lat.  malactssans, 
pr.  I'ar.  <>f  mnbicLiso;  Gr.  noAaKi^w  (vialakizo) 
=  to  make  soft;  ftaAa*(6s  (inalakos)  =  sofLJ 
Making  soft  or  tender;  relaxing. 

*  mal-a-^is-sa'-tion,  s.      [Malacissant.] 

A  softe'niug  or  mollifying. 

'■  This  mnracistation.  or  supplying  of  the  body,  to  b» 
continued  for  oue  whole  month,"— flacim/  HM.  I4f» 
i  Death. 

mSl-a-cob-del'-la,  s.  [Gr.  ^aAaKo^  (mafafccw) 
=  soft,  and  pficAAa  (bdella)  =  a  leech.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Malacobdellidse  (q.v.).  Malacobdella  grossa 
is  a  leech  two  inches  long,  found  Iwtween  the 
mantle  and  the  branchiae  of  the  large  bivalTO 
mollusc,  Cyprina  islandica. 

mal-a-c6b-del'-U-d».  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat 
malacobdeUi^a)  {q.\.);  Lat.   fem.   pi.  adj.  suff. 
•  id(S.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  Hirndinea  (Leeches). 

mal-a-co-^eph'-a-liis,    s.      [Gr.    ^0X0x69 

=  soft,  and  Keii>aXij  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

7cft(/n/.*  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Macruridee. 
The  scales  arc  very  small,  ctenoid  ;  the  snoat 
is  obtuse,  and  obliquely  truncated. 

mal'-a-co-derm,  s.    [Malacodermata.] 
Zool. :  One  of  the  Malacodermata  (q.v.). 

mSl-a-c6-der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  ^aAoicoc 

(in(dakos)  =  suit,  and  6e>^oTa  (dermata),  pL  of 
fiepjua  (denna)  =  skin.] 

1.  Entom.  :  A  sub-section  or  sub-tribe  ot 
beetles,  section  or  tribe  Pentamera.  They 
have  the  integuments  soft  aud  flexible,  with^ 
out  interlocking  apparatus;  hence  the  pro- 
thorax  moves  freely.  The  chief  families  are 
the  Dascyllidae  and  the  Malacodermidae. 

2.  Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Zoantharia,  con- 
taining the  Sea-anemones  (q.v.).  Professor 
Martin  Duncan  calls  it  Actinaria,  and  includea 
under  it  the  families  ActiuidBe  and  Ceri* 
anthidae. 

*  mal-a-co-der'-meg^  s.pl  [Malacoder- 
mata.] 

Entom. :  One  of  Swainson's  tribes  or  prifnary 
divisions  of  Coleoptera.  It  contains  the  soft- 
bodied  Coleoptera,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  joints  in  their  tarsi.    The  elytra 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,     ee.  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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are  soft,  flexible,  and  often  very  short.  He 
doubtfully  divides  it  into  tlie  five  families, 
Laiiipyriiiae,  Cantharida,  Lymexylouidee,  Mor- 
dellidBB,  and  Lycida*. 

m&l-tt-co-der'-ixii-dsd,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fioAaxbq 
inutlakos)  =  Buft ;  6«>/ia  {derma)  =  skin,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -uto.J 

£n(om. ;  Tlie  typical  family  of  the  sub-sec- 
tion or  auli-tribe  Malacodenuata.  It  consists 
of  long,  soft-bodied  Injetles,  with  the  mentum 
often  indistinct ;  the  alHlomen  with  six  or 
seven  free  segments.  The  type  of  organiza- 
tion is  low.  It  contains  the  Glow-worm  (q.v.), 
and  other  insects.  British  genera  fourteen, 
including  Telephora,  Lampyris,  &c  Some- 
times railed  Telephoridse  (q.v.). 

in&l'-a-ooid* n.  [Gr.  ^J.a^aK6^  (malakos)=8ol^, 
and  «Wo<  («i<ios)=  form.]  Having  a  mucila- 
giuoiis  texture. 


m&l'&C'-o-lite*  s.    [Gr.  fioAoJcd;  {mal 

soft,  and  Aiflos  (tithos)  =  atone  \  Ger.  mala- 
holilh.] 

Mill. :  Formerly  included  bluish-gray,  gray- 
ifib-green,  and  whitish  varieties  of  pyroxene 
from  yala,  Sweden.  Dana  adopts  tlie  name 
for  his  first  group  of  the  Pyroxenes  (q.v.), 
wliich  contains  little  or  no  alumina,  but  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
lime.  Named  mah'K-olite,  because  it  was  softer 
than  the  felspar  with  which  it  was  found. 

m&l-a-COl'-O-gist,  s.  (Eng.  malacologiy) ; 
■  Ut.]     One  versed  or  skilled  in  malacology. 

m&l-a-cdr-o-gy,  s.  (Gr  naXaKia.  (malakia)  = 
Aristotle's  name  for  the  moUusca,  and  Aoyos 
(ioj;(M)  =  a  discourse.)  The  science  whifh  treats 
of  the  moUuscA,  or  soft-bodied  animals. 

m&l'-a-con,  m^l-a-cone,  s.    [o.  /xoAoxdc 

(matdkos)  =  mtd;  Ger.  itudaki^n.] 

Min. :  An  altered  zircon,  having  hardness, 
6'5  ;  sp.  gr.  39  t»_t  4'047  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ; 
colour,  brown.  Found  at  Hitteroe,  Norway, 
and  Chanteloube,  France,  in  aggregates  of 
thin  plates. 

m&l-a-cop'-ter-i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fioAaxdc  (mala- 
Jkos)  ==  Kolt,  and  mep6v  {pUron)~&  wing,  a 
fin.] 

Zool. :  In  Profes.sor  Owen's  classification,  a 
aub-order  of  Teleostean  Fishes.  The  endo- 
skelet^in  ossihcd,  the  exoskeletoii  in  most 
as  cycloid,  in  a  few  as  ganoid  scales  ;  (Ins  suj)- 
ported  by  rays,  all  except  the  lirst,  sometimes 
in  the  dorsal  and  peitonil,  soft  or  jointed, 
abdominal  or  apnd;il;  gills  free  opercuhit^-,  a 
Bwiin-bladder  and  air  duct.  Called  by  Midler 
Pliysoslomi.  Owen  divides  the  order  into 
two  sub-orders  :  Apodes,  with  the  families 
Bymbranchida',  Murtcnida?,  and  Gymnotidit-; 
and  Abdominales,  witli  the  farnilif-s  Hetero- 

fiygii,  Clnpeidfp,  Ksocidie,  Salmonidse,  Scope- 
idiL'.  Cliaraeiiii,  Galaxidie,  Morniyt  idai,  Cypri- 
nodontidaa,  Cyprinidip,  and  Silurida;.  (Owen  : 
Comp.  Aiuit.;  Fishes,  p.  48.) 

m&l-a-odp'-ter-us,  s.  (Gr.  ^oAajcd?  (malakos) 

=  so'ft,  and  itttpvi  {pUmx)  =  a  win^,  a  (in.l 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  lishes,  family  LabridUf, 
from  Juan  Fernandez. 

m&l-a-cop-tor  S^g'-i-an,    a.    &    ».      [Gr, 

fiaAaKot  {iiuilakos)  -  sofl",  and  7rT*puytoi/(/)(en(- 
gion)  =  a  little  wing,  a  tin.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Maliiropterygii  (q.v.);  having  soft  fin-rays 
not  jiointed  at  the  extremities. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  individual  of  the  order 
Mabicopterygii. 

m&l-a-cdp-ter-jr^-I-i.  s.  pi.  [Gr.  moAokoc 
(nudiikos)  =  soft,  anil  TrrepuYioi'  (ptenigion)  = 
a  little  wing,  a  tin. J 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Iti  the  clajtsification  of  Cnvier  the  second 
order  of  Osseous  Fishes.  All  the  rays  of  the 
fins  are  soft  and  cartilaginous  ;  they  exhiliit 
minute  artieuliitions,  and  arc  divided  at  the 
extremities  into  small  (Hires.  Cnvler  divided 
tlierri  into  Abdominales,  Sub-brachialcs,  and 
Apodes. 

2.  In  the  classification  of  Professor  Miiller 
a  group  or  section  of  the  snlj-onler  Pbaryngo- 
gmitha,  having  soft  fins.  It  contjiins  only  one 
family,  the  Scomheri'socirUi;  (q.v.). 

m&l  a-odp-ter-j^^-l-ofiB,  a.  [Malacop- 
TKiivoii.)  The  Mime  as  Malacoptkkvoian 
(O.V.). 


m&l-^-cds'-te-dn«  .•:.  [Or.  ^oAcucof  (malakos) 
=  soft,  and  o<rr€Of  {psUon)  —  a  bone.] 

Path. :  MoUities  ossium,  a  diseased  softening 
of  the  bones,  in  which  they  are  liable  to 
tK'come  bent,  without  being  fractured. 

mal-a-cos'-te-fis.  ».    [Malacosteon.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  tlsbes,  family  Stomi- 

atidte. 

mSl-a-cds'-t^moiis,  a.    [Gr.  fxoAoxdc  (nui- 

litkos)  =  soft ;  <TTo^a  (st'ima)  =  a  mouth,  and 
Eng.  adj.  .sufT.  -OILS.)  Having  soft  jaws  without 
teeth.     (Applied  to  certain  lisbcs.) 

m^-a-cds'-tra-ca.  s.    [dr.  ftoAoxosTpaxoc 

{maiukostracos)  =  soft-shelled  :  fioAaxos  (nui/«- 
kos)  =soft,  and  oarpoKov  (ostrakon)  =  a  shell.1 

Zoology  : 

*  1.  The  term  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the 
class  Crustacea,  bcrau^i^  their  integument 
was  softer  than  the  shell  of  the  Mollusca. 

2.  The  highest  division  of  the  Crustacea. 
They  haveadetiiiite  nunilwrof  body  segments, 
generally  seven  somites  constituting  the 
thorax,  and  an  equal  number,  including  the 
telson,  foiming  the  abdomen.  It  contains 
crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  wood-lice,  sand-hop- 
pers, &v.,  and  is  divided  into  two  great  ser- 
tions,  the  Edriopthalmata  and  the  Podoph- 
thalmata  (q.v.).  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  calls 
it  Thoracipoda  (q.v.). 

mSl-at-cos-tra-col'-o-gSr,  $.  [Gr.  ^iaAax6« 
{malakos)  =  soft ;  otrTpajcoflostrakon)  =  a  shell, 
and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The  division 
of  zoology  which  has  special  reference  to  the 
Malacostraca  (q.v.).    [Crustaceoloov.] 

mal-a-cos'-trab-COUS,  ".  [Malacostraca.] 
uf  or  pertaininj^  to  the  Malacostmca  (q.v.). 

t  mal-a-c6t'-6-mSr,  $.    [Gr.  naXoKia  (mala- 
kUi)  ='a  mollusc,  and  to/i»J  {tomf)  =  a  cutting.) 
Comp.  A/iat. :  The  anatomy  of  mollusca  ;  a 
branch  of  iSootoniy  (q.v.). 

mal-^ad-just'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mal-,  and 
Kng.'  u'lju:>l>nfiiit  (q.v.).]  An  evil,  bad,  or 
defective  ^dju.•^lment. 

mal-ad-min-is-tra'-tion.  *  male  ad- 
miri-is-tra'-tion,  s.  jT'ref.  ma!-,  and  L^n;;. 
administration  (q.v.).]  Faulty  or  bad  ad- 
ministration ;  bad  nianagemeut  of  public 
affairs  ;  iniperfec^t  or  faulty  conduct  in  the 
administration  of  ofliciul  duties;  espec,  of 
those  prescribed  by  law. 

"The  violence  o(  revotutioiia  In  geiicmlly  propor- 
tloiicil  ti>  the  dcijr«e  of  the  iifihidjniiiUtration  whith 
biu  |>ru<iuceJ  them." — Macaulag  :  Uitt.  JCrtsf..  uh.  xiil. 

m^l'-a-dr^t*  a.  [Fr.,  from  mal  =  bad,  and 
adroi't  =  adioit  (q.v.).]  Not  adroit  or  dex- 
terous; awkward,  clumsy. 

mal'-a-droit-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  maladroit ;  -ly.] 
In  a  iiial.idioit,  awkward,  or  clumsy  manner  ; 
awkwardly,  chunsily. 

mdl'-a-droit-ness,  s.  [Eng.  maladroit  ; 
-ness.\  'ilie  quality  or  state  of  being  mala- 
droit ;  awkwardness,  clumsiness. 

m£il'-a-dy,  *  mala-dle.  "  mala-dye,  5. 

[Fr.  'in<t(adie,  tmrn  vuilndc  =  sick,  ill,  Itmui 
Lrat.  male  habitus  =  out  of  condition;  maU 
=  badly,  ill,  and  habitus  =  held,  kept,  pa.  par. 
of  habe'o  =  Ui  hold,  to  keep.] 

1.  A  disease,  sickness,  or  disorder  of  the 
body ;  a  distemjicr  or  disorder  of  the  body 
arising  from  impaired,  defective,  or  morbid 
organic  functions  ;  espec,  a  lingering  or  dee])- 
seated  disorder  or  indisposition. 

"  O,  wtit  A  ninn  how  iiiaiiv  malad4a$ 
Pulweii  of  vKcfiwe  nml  01  (ili.toiilen 
Ue  wolde  1>cii  tti«  uixrv  iiicsur»hlc 
OlhUdlcto."  Chaucvr:  C.  T.  ia.4»7. 

2.  A  moral  defect  or  disorder ;  a  corrupt 
state  of  the  moral  ].nnclples  ;  disorder  of  the 
mind  or  umlerstanding. 

"SnttrcB  titroitK  iloKe  the  m^ndy  rf]iilri-^" 

/'.  Whuahead:  KiiUiln  to  Hr.  r/i-nnton. 

ma'-l^  fi'-do,  d'/i'.  ;)/ir.  {Lat.J  In  lad  faith  ; 
deceitfully,  treacherously. 

Afala  JUle  pov^ssor  ; 

Scott  Ixtw:  A  jierson  wlio  possesses  a  sub- 
ject not  his  own  upon  a  title,  which  he  knowa 
to  be  bad,  or  which  he  has  ica-tunatde  ground 
to  suppose  to  lie  s<i. 

ma'-la  fi'-do?.  phr.    [\At.]    itad  faith. 

mM'-a-KAf  >■  l^^'o  <'*=^-l  A  kind  of  wine  iiu- 
|M)rt<'d7ii''m  Malaga,  In  Spain. 


zna-liig'-iua,   s.      [Or.,  from  fioAturtrw  (ma- 

lassO)^=.io    inake    supple,  to    soften;  tLakax6% 
(malakoi)  =  soft.  ] 
Mtd.  :  A  poultice. 

mJU-A-ernSt'-ta,  mdl-a-guet  -a  (a  as  w), 

s.  [Fr.  Jiiana^uette,  niahiijutlU  —  grams  of 
paradise,  from  Malagueta,  ttie  Spanish  name 
of  a  village  in  Guinea,  wliere  they  are  bought 
or  sold.]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

malaguetta- popper,  5. 

Hot.  :•  The  seeds  of  Amomuni,  Grana  Paro- 
disi.  and  -4.  Me!egu<tta.  They  have  a  warm 
and  camphor-like  tast<:,  and  are  used  to  im- 
part a  fictitious  strength  to  spirits  and  beer. 

mU'-alsG,  s.  [Fr.]  A  feeling  of  uneasiness 
or  disriMufort,  which  frequently  is  a  premoni- 
tory symptom  of  a  serious  malady. 

M&l-^ka'-ne^,  s.  pi.    [Russ.j 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Itu^sian  sect  who  forbid  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  use  of  images, 
and  consider  all  wars  unlawful.  They  observe 
the  laws  of  Moses  respecting  meats,  and  are 
unorthodox  on  the  sacraments.    (ShipUy.) 

ma-l^un'-bo,   me-lilin-bo,  $.     [The  name 

given  in  New  (iiatiada  to  a  kind  of  t)ark.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

malambo-bark,  s.  An  aromatic,  febri- 
fugal bark  imported  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
the  cai'ital  of  New  Granada.  It  is  believed  to 
come  from  a  species  of  Galipea,  or  some 
allied  genus. 

m&l-^-ine' -thane,  s.     [Eng.  mala»i(ic),  and 

ethaiie.] 

Chem. :  C4H6(Ci.H5)N04.  The  etbylic  ether 
of  malamic  acid,  ]>roduced  as  a  crystalline 
mas.s,  when  dry  ethyl  malate  is  saturated 
with  amtuouia  gas. 

mdl-am'-ic.  a.  (Eng.  vial(at€);  am(monia), 
and  suff.  -ic]  ConUiined  in,  or  derived  ftom 
the  malate  of  ammonium. 

malamic-acld,  s. 

Chan.:  C^n:SOi=^C2B^U2^)<^^^^.     It 

may  be  derived  from  the  acid  malate  of  ammo- 
nium by  elimination  of  one  atom  of  water.  It 
is  not  known  in  tlie  free  slate. 

mal-am'-ide,  s.    [Eng.  ma^^c),  and  amide.] 

Chem. :  C4H8N0O3  =  CoHj,  OH<^^[{{i;^^. 

An  amide  of  malic  acid,  obtained  by  passing 
aniiiioniacal  gas  into  an  alcidiolie  solution  of 
eihylic  malate.  It  is  crystalline,  and  has  a 
specilic  rotatory  power  of  —  47"5.  Malamide 
is  nietaineric  with  asparagin. 

mal- dm' ~  yl,  s.  (Eng.  ma/(ic),  and  amyl.) 
(r^ee  the  ci.nipound.) 

malamyl-nitrile,  s. 

Chem. :  (C4lIaOo)  "N.  A  compound  obtained 
by  the  action  o'f  heat  on  acid  ammonium 
malate.  It  resembles  the  imide  of  funiaric 
acid,  and  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acids,  yields  compounds  of  those  acids, 
with  an  optically  inactive  variety  of  aspartia 
acid. 

mfil-a-mj^r-io,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  malamyl;  -ic\ 
Derived  nom  malic-acid  and  ainyl-alcoh»d. 

malamylic  add,  s. 

Clum. :  CjII.X*  -.HiiK^s-  Amyl-malic  acid. 
Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  malic  acid 
and  amyl-ulcohol  to  a  temperature  of  120*. 
It  forms  a  syrup  which  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

m&l'-&n-der8,  «.     [Fr.  matandres.  (mm  Lat. 

ni4dnndria  —  blisters  or  pustules  on  the  necka 
of  horses.) 

Farr. ;  A  dry  scab  on  the  past'rn  or  at  the 
bend  of  the  knee  of  horses. 

m&l  iin-Xl,  s.     [Eng.  mal(ir).  and  anit(ine).'} 

Chem.  :  CioHyNOj  =  (C^II^iO^"  J^^.     Phe- 
II  ,1  ^ 

nyl-miilindde.  Acomiiound  obtjuncd  by  melt- 
ing a  ndxturc  of  malic  acid  and  aniline,  and 
oxtnn'ting  by  memis  of  boiling  water.  It 
cryHtAlli»>s  fi^iin  its  aqueous  solution  in  dcli- 
cAt'-  needles.  ni'dt.H  al  170*.  and  is  \ery  s()luhle 
Iti  water,  alc<diol,  and  ether. 

m&l  ^nQ'-IO.  a.  [Eng.,  Aw  mal(ie),  and 
antl{iHe);  snll'.  -ic.]  Contained  In,  or  derived 
from  inalanil  (q.v.). 


b6il.  b6^;  p^t.  J<$^1;  oat,  9CU.  chorus,  9hln,  bonph;  go,  jl;om;  thin,  this:  sin.  of :  oxpoot.  Xonophon,  o^lst.     ph  -  C 
HSlon,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -Uon,  -slon  ~  sliiin;  -flon,  -flon  =  sh&n.   -cioos,  -tloos,  -slous  -  shOa.    -bio,  -dl<,  A^c.  ^  bfl,  doU 
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malanilide— maldonite 


malanilic-acid,  ; 
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C10H11NO4  =  (C4H3O0)'"  S  N.     Phe- 

nyl  malamic  acid.  Ol^taiiR-d  u.s  uii  aniinonium 
salt  by  boiling  aialanil  with  aqueous  aminouia. 
It  ciystallizes  in  wliite,  family  lustrous,  mi- 
nute needles,  which  melt  at  146°.  Soluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcnhol,  but  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  Its  salts  are  distinguished  by 
their  great  solubility  in  water.  Tlie  barium 
salt  crys^allize3  in  round  nodules  of  dazzling 
whitenesa.  The  silvtr  salt,  CioHioAgN04,  is 
a  white  powder,  which  soon  becomes  coloured 
by  exposure  to  light. 

inal'an'-il-ide,s.  [Eng.,  Ac  malanil  (q.v.); 
suff.  -i<ie.\ 

Chem.:  Ci6Ha6N203=  |fC4H30o)"'|9.  I>i- 

phenyl-malaraide.  A  compound  produced,  to- 
gether with  malanil,  by  melting  a  mixture  "f 
malic  acid  and  aniline,  the  malanil  being 
separated  by  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  solu- 
ble. It  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  hav- 
ing a  faint  lustre  ;  melts  at  175",  and  when  stt 
on  lire,  burns  with  a  bright,  smoky  flame.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
ammonia,  and  potash,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

mal  -a-pert,  *  mal-a-perte,  a.  &  s.  [Ft., 
from*»iu/  ~  badly,  ill,  and  apert  =  open,  expert, 
from  Lat.  apertus  =  open.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pert,  impudent,  saucy,  quick, 
forward. 

"  Untutor'd  lad,  tbou  art  too  mnlapert.' 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  v  5. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  pert,  saucy,  forwai'd,  or 
iin]>udent  person. 

*inal-a-pert-ly, *inal-a-pert-lie»  'mal- 
a-pert-lye,  oxiv.  [Kn^.iiutlapert;  -ly.]  In 
a  malapert,  saucy,  or  impudent  manner  . 
pertly,  saucily. 

*in,al'-9.-pert-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  inalapert;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  malapert ;  sauci- 
ness,  impudence. 

'■  Tbrouifh  his  owiie  malapertnest  aud  bralu-sick- 
nesse."— i/c/i/ii/ifd.-  Henry  II.  (an.  UGi). 

*  mal-ap-pro'-pri-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  mal-,  and 
Eng.  ujipropriate,  v.  J  To  misapply  ;  to  misuse 

"Sht!  j'l alap/i-ropruited  several  other  articles  wf  l>er 
cm.it'  —E.  Bronte  :  tyutheri/tg  Sei^hts,  ch.  xxxiii. 

mal'-a-prop,  s.  [Malapropos.]  The  name 
of  a  female  character  in  Sheridans  ^iya^j;,  noti;d 
for  her  blunders  in  the  use  of  words. 

mSl'-a-prop-ism,  tmal-^p-ro-po'-i^m, 

S.     (Eng.  mahqtrop ;  ~isvi.] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  blundering  in  or  mis- 
api'lying  words,  through  a  desire  to  use  big  or 
fine  language. 

2.  A  word  so  misapplied. 

"Sa<ll^  auuuyed  he  is  sometimes  by  her  malaj-ro- 
poisvts.'  —Mus  Edgeworth  i  Helen,  ch.  xxv. 


ap-ro-po9  (s  silent),  adv.  [Fr.  mal  a 
propos,  from  mal  =  badly,  ill,  and  d  propos  =  to 
the  purpose.]  Ill  or  badly  for  the  purpose  or 
occasion  ;  unseasonably,  lUisuitably,  out  of 
place. 

mal-ap-ter-iir  -US,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 

(laAoKo;  {jnalukos)  =  soft ;    irrepov  (pteron)  =■  a 
wing,  a  hn,  and  ovpd  ipura)  =  the  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Siluroid  fishes.  Head 
and  body  nakjed ;  teeth  small,  congested  into 
a  crescentii:  row  in  each  maxilla  ;  brandiio- 
stegous  membrane,  with  7-S  rows ;  dorsal  fin 
single,  adipose,  remote.  MalajHentrvs  ckctri- 
cits  possesses  a  high  degi'ee  of  electrical  power  ; 
it  is  found  in  the  Nile,  and  other  rivers  in 
Africa,  as  far  south  as  the  Zambesi.  The 
electric  organ  lies  below  the  integument  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  between  two  tendinous 
membranes,  of  which  the  innermost  covers 
a  layer  of  loose  conjunctive  tissue,  that  lias 
been  regarded  as  a  second  electric  organ.  The 
electric  organ  proper  consists  of  many  cells, 
mostly  rhomboidal,  and  receives  its  nerves 
from  the  nervus  vagus.  This  tish  attains  a 
length  of  from  one  to  two  feet.  It  is  noted 
for  its  fine  flavour. 

ina'-l^r,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mnia  —  the  cheek,  ftom 
maiido  =  to  chew.] 

A,  As  Oil]. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cheek 
or  cheek-bone. 

H.  As  s^tbstantive : 

Anat. :  The  strong  quadrangular  bone  whit-h 


forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek.  In  many 
of  the  lower  animals  it  is  permanently  divided 
into  two,  the  orbital  and  the  malar  parts.  It 
serves  also  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  to  constitute  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit. 

"The  posterior  ant'le  of  the  malar  extends  well 
pofit«ii.jrly. "— rranj.  Amer.  PhilotopK  Soc.,  xiil.  2u6. 

malar-bone*  ^.    [Malar,  ^.J 

ma-lar'-i-a,  s.  (Ital.  mar  nna,  for  inala  aria 
=.  bad  air  :  vuila  (Lat.  vuilxts)  —  bad,  and  aria 
=  air.j  A  niorbid  poison  of  unknown  clia- 
racter  generated  iu  paludal  or  littoral  districts, 
affecting  the  system  through  the  blood  often 
as  long  as  twelve  months  after  one  has  been 
exposed  to  it,  and  exerting  its  deadly  influence 
in  many  cases  through  life.  Hydrophobia  is 
the  only  other  form  of  disease  in  which  the 
period  of  incubation  may  be  as  long  or  longer. 
Malaria  emanates  froiu  marsliy  land  in  a  de- 
composed state  under  the  iulluence  of  heat 
above  60°  F.  acting  on  the  moi&ture ;  when 
thoroughly  drained,  flooded,  or  frozen,  malaria 
is  not  generated.  An  elevation  of  from  1,000 
to  1,200  feet  is,  generally  speaking,  a  protec- 
tion against  it.  Malaria  causes  ague,  inter- 
mittent and  congestive  fevers,  and  one  kind 
of  yellow  fever,  marked  by  periodicity.  The 
Roman  Campagna  and  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  are  noted  haunts  of  malaria  and  mala- 
rious fevers ;  and  rice-fields  are  also  well- 
known  sources  of  it. 

ma-lar'-i-al,  t  xna-lar'-i-aii,  a.  [Eng. 
imilar't{a) ;  -ul,  -an.] '  Pertaining' to,  of  the  na- 
ture of,  produced  or  infected  by  malaria. 

^  Tliere  is  a  malarial  cachexia  and  a  malarial 
remittent  fever.  • 

xna-lar'-i-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  vialari(a^;  adj.  suff. 
-ous.]  Full  uf.  or  infected  by  maliaia  ;  causing 
or  producing  malaria. 

"  TiU  there  is  not  n  fever  alley  or  a  malariout  ditch 
left  ia  any  Britiali  city.' — C.  Kingslci/.    [Li/e,  ii.  2;y.f 

xnal-as-sim-i'la'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  7na^,  and 
Kn^' assimilation  (q-V.).] 

Pathol. :  Impel  feet  or  defective  assimilation 
of  food;  imperfect  digestion,  conversion,  and 
appropiation  of  nutriment;  cacochymia. 

mal' -ate,  s.    [Eng.  mal{ic);  -ate.] 
Chevi. :  A  salt  of  malic  acid. 

*  m«tl'-ax«  v.t.  [Lat.  malaxOf  from  Gr.  ^a- 
Aatro'to)  (ttw/qsso)  =  to  soften.]  The  same  as 
Malaxate  (q.v.). 

"  Ap|>ly  ail  emplaiib  malaxed  wltb  tuiguent  dl&l- 
thsBse," — Wisotuin:  Hurgery,  bk.  h,  cb.  ix. 

*  ma  -  lax' -  ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  malaxatus,  pa. 
par.  of  Tfialcixo,  from  Gr.  ju.aAaa-<rui,  ficAoTTti) 
{mala^so,  vialatto)  —  io  soften;  jnoAaKos  {vtala- 
fcos)  =  soft.]    To  soften  ;  to  knead  to  softness. 

*  mal-SjE-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  malajxUio,  from 

hialaxatns^  \'d..  par.  of  utaUixo  =  to  soften.] 
[Malaxatr.]  The  act  of  malaxating  orsoften- 
ing  ;  tlie  net  or  process  of  forming  ingredients 
into  a  mass  for  pills. 

mal'-ax-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  vwlaxatie);  -or.]  A 
mixing-mdl.  A  cylinder  having  a  rotating 
shaft  and  stirring-arms  to  incorporate  ma- 
terials. Mortar-mills,  pug-mills,  and  many 
other  machines  come  under  this  description — 
e.g.  machines  for  mixing  the  ingredients  of 
pills. 

ma-lax'-e-SB,  s.  -pi.      [Mod.    Lat.   malax(is); 
Cat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cm] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  OrchidaceBC  (q.v.). 

ma-lax'-is,  s.  [Gr.  —  a  softening,  in  allusion 
to  the  softness  of  tlie  plant.]    [MALAXATi..i  ■ 

Bot, :  Bog-orchis  ;  a  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe 
Malaxeee,  family  Liparidie.  The  outer  sejials 
spread  widely;  the  lip  is  inferior,  entne ; 
spur  wanting;  pollen  masses  four,  in  a  single 
row.  Malajcis  puludosa,  a  common  form,  haa 
fuur  to  five  oval,  very  concave  leaves,  and  a 
spike  of  email  greenish  flowers.  Found  in 
bogs,  &c.,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Ma-lay',  s.  &  a.    [See  def.  ] 

A.  As  s^ibstaiitive  : 

1.  A  native  of  Malacca  or  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  adjacent  islands. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Malays. 

B,  .4s  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Malays 
or  their  country. 

Malay-apple,  Malay  apple-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Javibosa  malaccensis. 


M^-lay-an,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  Malay ;  -aiu] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to 
Malacca  or  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Malacca  or  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Malays. 

Malayan-boar,  Malayan  son- 
bear,  s. 

Zuol.  :  Ildarctos  (Ursus)  malayanus,  a  bear 
found  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Java.  It  is  about  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  length  ;  the  fur  is  btaek,  lading  into 
brown  on  the  nose.  The  chest  bears  a  cres- 
centic  white  mark  ;  the  Bornean  variety  has 
an  orange-coloured,  heart-shaped  patch.  It 
usually  feeds  on  grains  and  fruits,  and  is  very 
fund  of  lioney.  It  occasionally  indulges  iu 
animal  food  ;  iiud  is  said  tu  attack  man,  when 
hard  pressed,  and  there  is  no  means  of  escape. 

Malayan-porcupine,  s. 

ZooL  :  Atkvrura  fasciciilata,  &  rat- like  porcu- 
pine, about  eighteen  inches  long.  The  spines 
of  the  body  short  and  depressed;  tail  abort 
and  scaly. 

Malayan  sun-bear,  s.  [Malayah-beab.) 

Malayan-tapir,  s. 

Zoul.  :  Tapirus  Duilayanus,  the  largest  of  the 
Tapirids.  Maneless,  general  colour  glossy 
black,  back,  rump,  and  sides  white.  Habitat 
Sumatra,  Jlalacca,  and  the  south-west  pro- 
vinces of  China.  Called  also  the  Asiatic  or 
Indian  Tapir. 

mal'-brouck,  s.  [Fr.  malbrouc,  a  corrupt, 
of  Mariborougk.] 

Zool. :  Cercocebus  Cynosurus,  the  Dog-tailed 
Baboon  of  Shaw,  found  in  Bengal.    {Grijitk  ; 

Cuvier.) 

mal-co'-ha,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  An  East  Indian  genus  of  Cuculidee. 
The  bill  is  lung,  thick,  and  rounded,  with 
bristles  at  the  base;  nostrils  orbicular  and 
lateral ;  a  large  naked  space  round  the  eyes  ; 
tarsi  slender,  as  are  the  claws. 

mal-cdn-for-ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  vml-,  and 
Lng,  coujoniuitiun  (q.v.).]  Disproportion  ol 
jiarts  ;  imperfect  or  abnormal  formation. 

mal'-con-tent,  *  male'-content,  a,  A  $, 

[Fr.,  from  nuil  =  ill,  badly,  aud  coiUe/U  =  con- 
tent, pleased.] 

A.  -4s  (ulj.  :  Discontented,  malcontented, 
dissatislied. 

"  Yeelded  leave,  however  malcoruent." 

:S/,enter:  F.  y..  IV.  vt  U. 

B.  As  subst, :  One  who  is  discontented  or 
dissatisfied;  specif.,  one  who  is  discontented 
with  or  murmurs  against  the  government  or 
its  administration. 

"Tbe  TnaUecontenti  at  the  cotTeehouBea  of  London 
murmured  at  tliisprofusiou."— J/acuufa^ .'  Sut,  Eng., 
ch.  xxxiiL 

*  mal-con-tent'-ed,  a.  [Pref  mal-,  and  Eng. 
contented  (q.\.).]  Discontented,  dissatisfied; 
sjtecif.,  discontented  with  the  government  or 
its  administration  ;  seditious. 

"Against  mutinuuB  aud  malcontented  subjects."'^ 
Baatn:  Benry  t'//.,p.  8d. 

*  mM-c6n-tent'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  malcon- 
tented; -ly]  In  a  discontented  or  dissatisfied 
manner;  with  discontent. 

*  mSl-con-tent'-ed-ness,  5.  [Eng.  makon- 
tented;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
malcontented  or  discontented ;  discontent, 
dissatisfaction  ;  espec,  with  the  government 
or  its  administration. 

"  They  woald  nBcrihe  the  lAvlng  down  my  paper  to  » 
apirit  vt  malecontentednett.  ^  Addxson :  Upectator, 
No.  446. 

mal-da'-ni-sa,  mal-dan -i-dao,  s.pl.    [A 

word  of  no  etynudogy,     (^(/ttisi.:.)] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Annulata,  established 
by  Savigny.  It  contains  a  single  genus, 
Clymene.    {Van  hveveji.) 

mal'-don-ite,  s.  [1^'amed  after  the  place 
where  found,  Maldon  ;  sutT,  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  grains 
in  quartz,  and  having  an  apparent  cubic 
cleavage.  Hardness,  1'5  to  2  ;  sp.  gr.  8"2  to 
9"7(?);  colour,  junkish-white,  tarnishing  on 
exposure.  Malleable.  Compos.  :  by  assay, 
gold.  64-5  ;  bismuth,  355.  Found  at  Nuggety 
Reef,  Maldon,  Victoria. 


f&te,  f^t,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  isre.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  nuirine ;  go,  pA^ 
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nJU-S-,pr.y.     [Mai.-.] 

male,  a.  &  «.  (O.  Fr.  mn$U  (Ft.  mdle),  fmm 
Lat.  Jiursculus  =  male,  from  mas  =  a  male 
creature,  a  man.] 

A*  As  (uljective : 

I.  Ordijuiry  language : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  sex  that 
]irocreates  or  begets  young,  as  distinguished 
from  the  female,  which  cuuceiveii  and  bears 
young ;  masculine. 

"  Have  yp  not  re«d  tJmt  he  which  mndc  them  Bt  the 

be^aiiiOKnuUetheiuma^&naieuuIeT"— JV«(f.  xix.  *. 

*2.  h'iy.  :  Posseasiiij;  some  quality  or  attri- 

bnte  charact«ri8tic  of  males  :  hence,  excellent, 

Diiblc,  superior. 

IL  Hot.  (0/  an  indimdwd  plant):  Bearing 
Stanteiis  but  not  fruit. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  One  of  that  sex  which  pro- 
creates or  begets  young  ;  a  he-animal. 

"  WhcD  they  brought  forth  cliUdron  they  openly  slew 
•lithe  mai«*."~St'yw  Memorut/le  Atifi'/uUnt.  i>  20. 

2.  Bet. :  A  staminilbrons  plant  or  in* 
florescence. 

male  fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Nef'hrodium  Filix  Mas,  a  fern,  one  to 
three  feet  high;  the  stipes  more  or  less  scaly 
beneath ;  the  spjiments  entire  or  serrate  at 
the  tip  ;  the  frond  gt'iicrally  tiipinnate  ;  the 
pinnules  obtusely  lobed.  Found  in  wonds 
and  shiuly  places,  bearing  fruit  in  July  and 
Auj:ust. 

male-fluellin, .«. 

Bot.:  Linaria  sjiuria.  It  is  a  hairy  or  vil- 
lous and  glandular  Uritisli  plant,  with  ovale 
or  orbicular  lea\i'3  and  yellow  flowers,  found 
In  sandy  and  chalky  comtields. 

male-rbymes,  s.  pi.  Rhymes  in  which 
only  tlieliLst  syllables  correspond;  as,  disd^u/i, 
coiuplain. 

male-screw,  ».  A  screw  whose  threads 
enter  the  grooves  or  channels  of  the  corre- 
sponding or  female  screw, 

*  male -spirited,  a.  Having  the  spirit 
ofaiuan  ;  masculine,  vigorous,  luauly. 

"  Ttut  mal»-*pirUed  diuue. 
Their  tnuther,  slncks  no  mcaus  to  ;)ut  thtui  on." 

Ben  Joruon  :  ^iejuntu,  IL 

male-system,  9. 

BiA.  :  All  thu  parts  of  a  flower  connected 
witli  the  stamens  ;  all  appendages,  processi.s, 
&C.,  forming  i>art  of  the  same  scries  of  organs. 
as  the  true  stamens,  or  originating  between 
them  and  the  jiistil.  Called  by  lloper  the 
sDdrwcium. 

*  male,  s.    iMaii,  (2),  s.j 

DlM'~e  ate,  5.     (Kng.  ma^(c);  -ate.] 
t'hem. :  A  salt  of  maleic  acrid. 

*  m&le-ad-min-is-tra'-tlon.  s.     [Malad- 

MINISTUATION.] 

m&le'-branQh-I^m,  s.     [For  etym.  sec  def.] 

fli^t.  it  i'hdvx.  :  A  school  of  philosophy,  so 

called  from  Nicholas  MaIcbranche(l6:JS-1715), 

a  priest  of  the  Oratory  ;  occa.sionalism  (q.v.). 

*  m&le-cdn-for-ma'-tion,  s.    [Maux>hfor- 

MATION.] 

t  m&le'-con-tent,  a.  k  0.    [Malcontbnt.] 

•  m3l-e-di'-9en-9Jlr,  s.  [Lat.  malediccniin, 
from  ma/ediccna  =  niaiedicent  (q.v.);  O.  Fr. 
mnleiUcence ;  Sp.  ii  Port,  tnahdirfiwirt ;  Ital. 
vtaldiwnza.}  Iheeiuality  of  being  malcdiccnt  ; 
the  act  or  practice  of  using  evil,  reproachful, 
or  abusive  language  ;  proneness  to  slander  or 
abuse. 

"  Wk  Ar«  now  to  hnv»  a  tut*  of  the  maledictmcy  ut 
Lulhrr'i  %\i\T\i.''^Attvrbury :  Character  of  Luther. 

•  m&l-e-di'-f ent,  a.  [Lat.  mahdicfns,  j>r. 
jiar.  of  maledico  =  to  speak  ill  or  badly  :  mule 
=  bftdly,  and  dico  =  to  say,  to  speak;  Ital. 
maldia-ntr. ;    Sp.    vutUlicienle.]      Si'eaking   re- 

{'roachfully  ;  using  reproachful  or  slanderous 
anguage. 

"I'oMMBoH  with  »o  lorioa*.  •©  maJtfUeffit  mid  no 
■lovenly  iiilriti.'  — J{ir  Ji.  SutiJi/t:  SlaU  iff  AVN[/i<"i. 

•  m&l-6'dic -t£d,  ■  m&l'-e~dict.  n  \\M. 
vudedictus,  pa.  par.  of  malrxtico  —  to  speak  ill.) 
Addressed  with  maledictions  ;  accursL-d. 

m&l-S-dlc'-tlon.  '  mal-o-dlo-olon, 
*  mal~e-dlc-cy-on.  s.  [Fr.  inaUdution, 
from  Lat.  male<lictUint:m,  nccns.  of  maUdictio 


=  a  curse,  from  maUdictvs,  pa.  i>ar.  of  malt- 
dico  =  to  apeak  ill  against :  male  =  badly,  ill, 
and  dico^  to  say,  to  speak  ;  Ital.  maUdizione ; 
bp.  vuUdicion.]  Evil  speaking,  cursing  ;  a 
curse,  an  execration,  an  impn^cation. 

"Ills  tbm  maJctUct  ion  ot  Kvol" 

/.tmAf e/^ow ;  Oolden  LfftnA,  U. 

•  mSl-e-fSc'-tion,  s.    (Lat.  maUficth,  from 

mail'  ~  bailly,  iU, /actio  —  a  doing.  from/ac(u.«, 
pa,  jiar.  of /«cio  =  to  do.]  A  criminal  deed  ; 
an  olfence  against  the  laws  ;  a  crime. 

"  Guilty  crvntures,  eltUiig  At  m  pUy. 
Hiivc  by  the  very  cuiiuiiig  of  tlic  tccnts 
Been  iitnick  «» to  thu  rouI,  that  nrcat-utly 
They  have  pruclalued  thtir  ma!<:factloiit." 

ShakAfp.:  i/a"<l<t.  U.S. 

mSl-e-fac'-tor,    *   mal-e-fac-tour,    s. 

(LaL  vtaU/actor,  from  wia/e  =  badly,  ill,  and 
/actor  =  a  doer  ;  /acio  =  to  do  ;  Fr.  TiuiU/aiteitr ; 
Ital.  vud/attorc] 

I,  An  evil-doer  ;  one  who  commits  a  crime  or 
crimes ;  a  criminal ;  one  who  olfcuds  against 
or  violates  the  laws. 

"If  he  were  not  k  malefactor,  we  would  not  h»vo 
dellverwl  him  up  unto  thvc." — John  xviii.  ^o. 

*  2.  One  who  does  liarm  to  another;  the 
oi>posite  to  a  benefactor. 

"King  Edwurd  the  Fourth,  ft  malefactor  to  tlio 
College.  —/'h/Zct-  -■  Hut.  VambHdge,  Iv.  VJ.    (MftTglii.) 

•  male-fca -san^e,  s.    [Malfcajbakce.] 

"  ma-lef'-ic,  a.  (Lat.  vuilrjicris,  firom  male  = 
badly,  ill,  and  /acio  =  to  do.]  Causing  ill, 
lianii.  or  mischief;  mischievous,  hurtful. 

'  ma-ler-i-cate,  v.t.  (Lat.  malejicus  =  a 
witL-h.l     To  bewitch. 

"What  will  uot  A  man  do  when  once  he  Is  moto- 

Jtc'tli-U  t"—TayUir :  Jtaac  Coniuenus,  it  4. 

•  mdl'-e-fice,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  malejicium 

=  an  evil  deed,  witchcraft,  from  vutle  = 
badly,  ill,  and  /ado  =  to  do  ;  tip.,  Port.  &.  Ital. 
vinle/icio.]  An  evil  deed  ;  a  crime  ;  artilice, 
enchantment. 

'■  (He]  flld  their  moutliM  with  niee<U  of  malefic**.'' 
Spdruer.-  MuOmr  Utibbcrtit  TaJc.  1,154. 

■  ma-lef -i-Cence,  s.  [I^at.  makjicentia,  from 
in-il'/u:us;  Sp.  viatt/ici/'ncia  ;  Ital.  maleficcjizu  ; 
I'r.  vutt/aisance.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
bting  malellceut  ;  the  act  of  doing  evil  or 
harm. 

"  The  Bbhop  of  Lincoln  felt  It,  who  fell  Into  trouhle, 
nut  lor  want  of  lunoetuce.  bot  lor  wout  of  a  parliiu 
nieiit  to  keep  him  (rom  tnaltftcettce."— Backet :  Li/9 
(/  WUlkam^,  pt.  IL,  )f.  ^. 

•  ma-lef'-i-5ent,  a.     [Lat.  nuilc  =  badly, 

ill,' and  /acbins,  pr.  par.  of  /dcio  =  to  do.] 
Causing  or  apt  to  cause  haim  or  liurt ;  given 
or  prone  to  malehcence  ;  hurtful,  mischievous. 

"  I^t  iiB  apply  t»>  the  unjust,  what  we  have  uild  of 
a  inischlevyuB  or  inuU'fie^nt  Ufttiyu."— flurto ;  Onth* 
PiAicji  0/  the  Allies     (Alu-.) 

•  mS-l-e-fi'-cial  (c  as  sh),  a.  [JUlefic] 
Injurious,  liuitt'ul. 

'■  ra*'»lii(t  a  law  no  fruileficial  nxito  them,"— Fuller  : 
Church  UUl.,  111.  v[f  Ji. 

•  mal  c-f ic'-i-ate  (c  as  sh),  y.t.  [Low  Lat. 
null- liciatu-s,  pa.  jiar.  o(  iiudificio,  from  I^at.. 
mn U/ici u m  ~  U.11  ev'il  deed,  hurt,  witchcraft.] 
To  bewitch,  to  hurt,  to  harnj. 

"  Ever;  i>erBOu  that  conies  near  htm  U  malejtciated." 
—fturtun:  Anal.  <-/  Jleluuchulg,  p.  181. 

•  mal-e-fic-i-a'-tlon  (o  as  sh), «.    [Malf^ 

FiciATK. ]     A  bewitching. 

"A  Bixtb  m.iylM'ft  preceding  liicni'aclty  of  marriage 
(lutlu* ;  uliethvr  naiurnl,  or  aUvaittiigcuiu:  ultethir 
l>y  wny  of  pur|(otuitl  matti/lciaCitm,  tn  casualty.'— 
Itp.  Hall :  Ciuvt  nf  CotacUnce,  iloc  4,  ch.  x. 

•  mJU-e-fic'-ien9e  (o  as  sb),  s.     [Mai.e- 

FicEsct;.]  A  doing  harm  or  hurt;  malo- 
Ilccncc. 

•  m&l-S-fic'-lent  (o  as  sh).  a.  [Male- 
ficent.] l>uing'hann  or  hurt  ;  hurtfUl,  male- 
ftcent. 

"  m&le-for-ma'-tlon,  s.    [Malfobmation.] 

m&r-<S-io,  ".    [Altered  from  Eng.  manc(q.v.).] 

Derived  from  malic  acid. 

maleic-aold,  t. 

cium. :  C4ii404=^  *-'2ii3<comr  I'y""*""*-" 

acid.  A  diljasic  acid,  obtained  by  the  drv 
distillatifm  of  malic  acid.  It  Is  isorueric  with 
fumoric  acid,  and  diifera  from  malic  acid  only 
In  the  elor.entrt  of  water,  C4n,|06=  ('^liilt^H- 
OH2.  It  rrystalliws  in  obliiiut-  rhomlxildid 
inlsnirt,  Holublu  in  water,  nleidml,  and  ether. 
it  is  colnurloMH  nnd  Inodorous,  nnd  ItH  taste, 
gour  at  llrst,  soon  cxcitcH  a  very  unpleniiant 


sensation  of  nausea.  Maleic  acid  fonna  In- 
directly substitution  derivatives,  of  which 
monobromo-mnleic  acid  is  pn  example  and 
type.  It  yields  salts  with  the  alkalis  and 
Mietals,  some  of  which  are  crystalline. 

H  (1)  Moiw-amjiwnium,  maUate  : 

Chan. :  C4lIs(NH4)04.  It  forms  crj'staUine 
laminfe,  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohoL 

(2)  Di-ammonium-mateeUe : 

aievi. :  CAl-jiSU^jOi.  It  is  obtained  as  a 
crj'stalline  jelly  on  saturating  a  solution  of 
tlic  acid  with  ammonia. 

(:j)  Barium  maUati : 

Cliem. :  CiU^Bn'O^.  It  crystJiUizes  in  small 
shining  needles  milled  in  stellate  groups, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

maleic -anhydride,  s. 

Ch(m. :  C4H.OJ  -  t."all-j<JJ2>0.  A  com- 
pound obUiincd  by  tlie  repeated  distillation  of 
fumaric  or  maleic  acid,  the  flrat  portion  of 
each  distillate  being  rejected.  It  is  a  colour 
less  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  57 ',  and 
boils  at  lyO^  When  dissolved  in  water,  it  is 
recouvertcd  iiit<j  maleic  acid. 

*  mal-en-col-ye,  s.    [Melancholy.] 

'  mol'ca-^ine,  *  mal-en-gln.   '  mal- 

len-gyn,  i'.  [i'r.  vuUengin.  fiom  Lat.  malta 
—  ba'l,  and  iiigaiimii.  =  dispositiou.]  Guile, 
deceit. 

"  The  dtireyn 
Waa  moder  first  of  nuilen'jin." 

Uoiffer  :  C.  A.,  hk.  It. 

"  male-6-<i6ur,  s.    [MaloduueJ 

*  male-po-ji-tion, ».    [Malposition.] 
"  m^e-prac  -tl9e,  s.    [Malpractics.) 

m^es'-her-bi-a,  $■    [Name<l  after  I.Amoignoii 

de  Males lierbos,  a  French  agriculturist.] 

Bot.  :  The  tyjucal  genus  of  the  order  Malcs- 
heibiaceie  (q.v.J,  It  consists  of  a  lew  I'eru- 
viau  pubescent  shrubs,  with  solitary  yellow 
flowen*  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

mile^-her-bi-a -90-88,  «.  pL  [Mod.  Lat. 
vialecli€riji{a);  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sntf.  •acea^,] 

Bot. :  Ciownworts,  an  order  of  ny]"igynou8 
Exogens,  alliance  Viulales.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  or  half-shi-ubby  plant-s,  with  alter- 
nate lohed  exstipulate  leaves,  and  axillary  or 
tenninal  solitary  yellow  or  blue  flowers ; 
calyx,  tubular,  membranous,  inflated,  ftve- 
lubcd ;  petals,  five,  pei-sistcnt,  arising  from 
without ;  a  short  membranous  rib  or  coronet, 
perigjmous,  imbricated  ;  stamens,  tivc  or  ten, 
pcrigynoiis ;  ovary,  superior,  with  parietal 
l)lacent:c  ;  styles,  three,  long;  fruit,  cajtsular, 
one-celled,  three-valved,  membranous,  many- 
seeded.  Found  In  Chili  and  Peru.  Kuowa 
genera  two,  species  ilvc.    {Lindley.) 

*  m&l'-^-SOIX,  s.     [Malison.] 

'  mJUe'-swbm,  *  mdr-sworzi,  a.    [Pre£ 

Vial;  and  Kng.  sworn.]     l-'oi-swojii,  perjured. 

*  mlU'-^t,  *.  (Fr.  mallettf,  dimln.  of  malle  = 
a  .vick,  a  bag.]  IMau.  (-'),  s.]  A  little  bag  or 
budget  ;  a  porluiantcau. 

*  m&lo'-t&l-ent,  s.    [Maltalrnt.) 

*  m&lO'-tolt,  8.  [Norm.  &  0.  Fr.,  from  Lftt 
male  =  badly,  ill,  and  Low  Ijit.  tolttta^  froa 
l.flt.  tollo  -  to  raise  ;  Fr.  vuUUdte.]  An  illegal 
exaction,  toll,  or  imposition.  The  term  was 
first  applied  to  the  exactions  of  Philip  lu  Bel 
in  I'lW,  lor  his  war  against  the  English. 

**  m.JUe-treat',  r.f.    (Maltui:at.] 

*  mAlo  treat  mdnt, «.    [MALTnv:ATiiF.NT.l 

mo-lfiv  -^-len^O,  ■*-  [Lat.  malevolfntia,  from 
liiaUvoUns  =  malcvnlent  (<i.v.);  Sp.  male- 
volttncia,]  The  quality  or  state  ol  Ix-iug  male- 
volent;  ill  will;  ill  feeling;  evil  disposition 
towanis  another  ;  an  inclination  ordlsposilion 
to  injure  or  hurt  otliera. 

"  .V'llerolryire.  thprrf<>rr,  cmnnicncea  w|Lh  •oout  lde» 
of  v\i\.  U'luii^liiK  Ui  aiiil  coniiMtml  witli  tlteoblvet; 
mill  II  ••■ttlr*  iiitii  ft  |K<iiiiiiiiviit  hatred  ut  lil*  p«nta>u, 
anil  «t  fvcry  thlii)i  n'lnttVQ  Ut  blm.'*— (\>irufi  ■  On  1A« 
t'tiuiunt,  \<U  1 .  oh.  IL.  la. 

ma-ldv'-d  I6nt,  a.     [ImU    malevolent,   from 

liuile  :■■  l»adlv.  ill ;  iw/rfw,  pr.  pa*,  of  volo  >»  to 
wUh.]  Full  of  or  diKposed  to  malpvolotiCfl ; 
having  an  111  will  or  evil  dtsituUtion  toward* 


cSil,  b^:  ptftit.  j6^1;   cat.  9CII.  chorus.  9hln,  bcngh ;   go.   Kcm :   thin,  this;  sin.  as:   expect,  Xcnophon,  c^st,       Ihg. 
-alaii«  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tion,  -sion  -  BhAn;  -tioa,  -sion  ^  shtin.    -oious,  -tlous,  -siotui  -  shUs.    -hlo.  -die.  <.Vc.  -  b^l,  diQL 
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malevolently— malignant 


others  ;  wishing  ill.  evil  or  injury  to  others  ;  , 
iU-disposed;  lejoidng  in  the  evil  or  mis-  ; 
fortune  of  othtTS  ;  lualicious,  envious. 

"This  le  Worcester, 
Malevolent  to  >oii  in  all  aspecLa." 

Shaketp. :  1  Benry  IV.,  l  L 

aia-lev-O-lent-ly,  "(^c.  [Eng.  malevolent; 
-iy.]  In  a  malevolent  manner;  with  male- 
volence ;  with  ill-wiU  ;  with  a  desire  or  dis- 
position to  injure  others  ;  maliciously. 

"The  oak  vindicated  lilm  from  aaperaiona  meUevO' 
Untlii  cast  upou  him." ~ II ou>el:   Vocal  Forest. 

*  m^r-lev'-o-lo,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  maie- 
vofus.]     A  malicious  person. 

*  m^-lev'-o-lOUS,  «.  [Lat.  jnalevoluSt  trom 
7ndte  =  badly,  ill,  and  volo  =  to  wish.]  The 
same  as  Malevolent  (q.v.)- 

"Hitherto  we  see  theav  maJepolotti  critics  keep  their 
ground,"—  tVarburton  .   On  Prodigies,  p.  103. 

*  mil-ex -e-cu'-tlon,  a.  [Pref.  vml-,  and 
Eng.  e-xeciition  (Q.v.).]  Evil,  wrong,  or 
faulty  execution  :  maladministration. 

Hijll-fefl^'-ftiiye,  s.  [Ft.  viaJfaisance,  from 
Tiialfaire  =  to  do  ill  :  mal  (Lat.  m(iU)=  badly, 
ill,  and/oire  (Lat. /acrto)=  to  do.] 

Law:  The  doing  of  an  act  which  one  ouglit 
not  to  do  ;  evildoing  ;  a  wrong  ;  an  illegal  act. 

m^-for-ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref,  mal'^  and  En^. 
formation  (q.v.).]  A  lad,  faulty,  irregular,  (ir 
abnormal  formation,  conformation,  or  struc- 
ture of  parts  ;  a  deviation  frotii  the  normal  or 
regular  structure  or  form  of  an  organ. 

Sn^l-gOO-zajT-ee',  s.  [Native  name.]  Laod 
subject  to  assessment.     (E(tst- Indies.) 

** m^-gra'-clons,  a.  [Pref,  mn7-,  and  Eng. 
gracious.]     Ungracious,   ungraceful.     (Goiver.) 

*mal-gre,  *  maul-gre,  adv.    [Mauobe.] 

Xnal'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  mnl(um)  =  an  apple;  Eng. 
suff.  -ic]    Derived  from  fruit. 

malic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^HgOs  =  CnHaOH  <^qqh.  Dis- 
covered by  Scheele  in  1785.  It  is  very  widt-ly 
diflused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  chiefly 
in  combination  with  potassium  and  calcium. 
It  is  found  in  abundance  in  nearly  all  garden 
ft-nits,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  and  straw- 
terries,  and  in  many  roots,  as,  for  instance, 
marsh  mallow,  liquorice,  and  madder  ;  also 
in  carrots,  lettuce,  tobacco,  poppy,  sage, 
thyme,  in  the  flowers  of  camomile,  and  elder, 
and  in  the  seeds  of  parsley,  flax,  and  pepper, 
Ac.  It  can  be  prepared  by  precipitating  the 
vegetable  extract  with  lead  acetate,  and  de- 
composing with  sulphydric  acid.  Tlie  aque- 
ous solution  left  to  evaporate  yields  groui>s  of 
colourless  shining  needles,  or  prisms,  which 
melt  at  100°.  They  are  odourless,  have  a  sour 
tast«,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  Active 
malic  acid  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  left,  [a]  =  -  5°.  By  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  it  is  converted  into  succinic  acid. 
Malic  acid  yields  neutral  and  acid  salts,  and 
possesses  a  strongtendency  to  form  the  latter. 

H  (1)  Amvwnium  innlate  : 
Chem. :  The  neutral  salt  is  soluble  and  un- 
crystallizable. 

(2)  Amvioninm  malate  (acid  salts): 

Chem.  :  dUsi^U^O^i.  It  crystallizes  in 
transparent  prisms  with  well  defined  and 
strongly  reflecting  faces.  It  deflects  the  plane 
of  polarisatioE  to  the  left  [a]  =  -  Q". 

(3)  Calcium  malate  : 

Chem. :  '^•*CaOo}  ^'^^-*  '^^^  crystalline  form 
of  this  salt  is  hemihedral,  and  it  produce:* 
dextro-rotation.  It  is  only  sliglitly  soluble  in 
cold  water. 

malic-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  2C2H5,C4H40b.  Obtained  by  pass- 
ing hydrochloric  aeid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  malic  acid.  It  is  soluble  In  water, 
and  decomposed  by  distillation. 

mal' -ice,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  mah7ia=bad- 
ness,  ill-will,  from  i;i«/HS  =  bad;  Sp.  &  Porl, 
malicia ;  Ital.  malizia.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  evil  disposition  ;  enmity  of  heart ;  a 
disposition  to  injure  others  without  a  cause, 
ctT  only  for  the  sake  of  personal  gratification, 
or  from  a  spirit  of  revenge ;  malevolence, 
maliciousness,  malignity. 


2.  Enmity,  hatred,  ill-will. 

"  I  never  sought  their  malice." 

ihakesp. :  Henri/  VtU ,  v,  1 

*  3.  A  malicious  person. 

"  Shruggeat  thou,  m-ilice  f" 

Shakesp. :  Ttmpett,  L  3. 

n.  Law:  A  premeditated  or  foimed  design 
to  do  mischief  or  injury  to  another,  called 
also  malice  prepense  or  aforethought. 

"  Malice  prepenae,  malUia  prcrvonifata.  Is  not 
BO  iiropsily  spite  or  maIevolenc«  tu  the  deceased  in 
particular,  as  auy  evil  de^i^  in  general;  the  dict-ile 
of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  in:iligiiatit  lieart ;  and  it 
may  be  either  express  or  implied  in  law.  Exj-irejvs 
malice  ts  when  one,  with  a  sedate  dtliberate  miuu  and 
formed  desloi,  doth  kill  another:  which  formed  de- 
Bign  is  evidenced  by  external  circumstances  discover- 
ing that  inward  intention  .  .  .  Also  iu  many  cases 
where  no  malice  is  expressed,  the  law  will  Imply  it:  as 
where  a  man  wilfully  poisons  another;  In  such  a 
deliberate  act  the  law  presumes  malice,  though  no 
particular  enmity  can  be  proved.'— fl(ac**(on«;  Com- 
ment., bk.  iv,,  ch.  H. 

*  mal' -196,  v.t.     [Malice,  s.]    To  feel  malice 

towards  ;  to  regard  with  malice  or  ill-will. 

"  I  neither  envy  his  fortune  nor  malice  his  person." 
—fourth  IlepoH  Hitt.  Jti&S,  Com.,  p.  291. 

"  inar-i9e-less,  a.    [Eng.  malice ;  -less.}   Free 
from  malice,  ill-will,  or  malevolence. 

"  How  few  are  there  that  have  truly  molicelest 
hearts  and  find  this  entire  upright  affection  towards 
their  brethreu-"— i.«j;Aton .-  Com.  on  Peter  L  22. 

*  mal'-i-cho,  *  m&l'-le-cho,  s.     [Sp.  mnU 

hecho  =  an  evil  action,  from  inal  =  bad,  ill, 
and  h^cho  =  a  deed,  from  lAt. /acio=to  do.] 
Mischief,  hurt,  wickedness. 

"  Marry,  this  is  michiug  malicho."  —  Shake*p. : 
Samlet,  lii.  3. 

•mlil'-if  -  ing,    s.      [Eng.    malicir) ;    -1713.] 
Malice,  ill-will. 


ma-li'-<slons, " ma-li-tious,  a.  [Fr.  mail- 
c'ieux,  from  malice  =  malice ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
malicioso;  Ital.  -inalizioso.] 

1.  Feeling  or  disposed  to  malice  ;  ill-dis- 
posed towards  others;  indulging  malice,  ill- 
will,  or  eimiity  against  others;  malignant, 
malevolent,  spiteful. 

•*  Oft  have  I  mused  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  tnaUcious  urchin  had 
To  hilug  t'jis  meeting  r-jund." 

Scott :  Lay  of  tKe  Last  Min^rel.  v.  13. 

2.  Characterized  or  insjiired  by  malice  ;  pro- 
ceeding from  malice  or  malevolence;  done 
with  the  design  of  injuringor  hurting  another. 

"  Malicious  slander  is  the  relating  of  either  truth  or 
filaehood.  for  the  jmrpose  ^if  creatingmisery." — Paiey : 
Moral  Philosophy,  bk-  iii.,  ch.  xiL 

*3.  Hurtful,  evih 

"The  air  appearing  bo  malicious  in  this  morbiflck 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard." — Uarvey : 
On  Consutnptiotis. 

malicious-abandonment,  s. 

Law  :  The  desertion  of  a  wife  without  cause. 
malicious-mischief,  ^. 

Law:  The  committing  of  an  injury  to  public 
or  private  property,  notjfor  the  purposes  of 
theft,  but  from  pure  wantonness  or  malice. 
In  some  cases  this  is  a  felony,  in  others  only 
a  misdemeanour.  The  malicious  destruction 
of  machinery,  or  of  goods  iu  the  process  of 
manufacture,  is  an  offence  against  public  trade 
as  well  as  against  the  property  of  the  indivi- 
dual suff"erer  ;  the  immediate  object  of  the 
offender  being  often  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty generally,  irrespective  altogether  of  its 
ownership.  This  crime,  and  all  those  of  a 
like  nature,  are  now  i)rosecut«d  under  the 
statute  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  consolidating  and 
amending  the  laws  on  this  subject. 

malicious-prosecution,  s. 

Law:  A  prosecution  jtreferred  maliciously 
or  without  sufficient  cause  or  grounds.  An 
action  at  law  lies  against  the  person  who  ma- 
liL-iously  prosecutes  another. 

ma-lx -clous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  malicioits;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  malicious  manner  ;  with  malice  or 
malevolence. 


2.  Like  one  full  of  hatred  ;  with  the  strength 
of  hate. 

"I  will  be  treble-sluew'd,  hearted,  breath'd, 
And  fight  maliciousltf." 

Shtikcsp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra.  i'L  It. 

ma-li'-cious-ness,^  ma-li'-tious-ness,  s. 

lEng.  7»a^cio((s  ;  -fi^.ss.]   *The  quality  nr  state 
of  being  malicious  ;  malice,  malevolence,  ill- 


*  ma-lif  -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  malum^  ill ;  fer9 
—  tn  bring,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -out.]  Bring- 
ing ill,  evU,  or  harm  ;  hurtful,  pestilential. 

ma-Ugn'  (g  silent),  o.  [O,  F,  maling  (fern. 
uuiligfu),  from  Lat.  malignus  =  ill-disposed, 
wicked  ;  from  vialigenus  =  ill-bom  ;  from  maU 
=  badly,  ill,  and  pipno  (pa.  t.  9enHi)  =  to  pro- 
duce ;  Sp  &  Port,  maligno;  Fr,  Tnalin,  fern. 
m^ligne.) 

*  I.  Having  an  ill  will  or  evil  disposition  t(K 
wards  others  ;  malicious,  malevolent. 

*'  Instead 
Of  spirits  maliffn  &  better  race  to  bring." 

Milton:  P  Z..,  vil.  IMl 

2.  Unfavourable,  unpropitious,  pernicioua ; 
as,  a  malign  influence. 

*  3.  Malignant. 

"  He  that  tumetb  the  bumouni  back  .   .   .   endftti- 

fereth   ma^r^fi    ulcers   and    pernicious    Imposthuioft- 
ions." — Bacon  .■  £ssayt. 

*  4.  Hiulful,  pernicious. 

"  The  ground  of  damp  malign. 
Their  bed  nocturnal." 

Hart:  Psalm  evil,  paraphrased, 

ma-lign'   (g  silent),    *  ma-ligne,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  maligna;  from  ma?ijnus  =  ill-disposed.  1 
[Malign,  a.] 
A.  Transitii'c : 

*  1.  To  regard  with  malice,  malignity,  or  Di 
will;  to  treat  with  malice;  to  injure  mali 
ciously. 

"  strangers  conspired  together  against  him.  and 
maligned  hiax  iu  the  wilderness.' — £cctus.  xlv.  18L 

2.  To  speak  evil  of;  to  traduce,  to  vilify,  to 
slander,  to  defame. 

"  Though  many  foes  did  him  maltgTje  therefore 
And  with  unjust  detraction  him  did  beard," 

Upenser  ,-  F.  «.,  VI..  ».  U 

*  3.  To  grudge,  to  envy. 

"  If  the  heavens  did  his  dayes  envie. 
And  my  short  blis  -maligne." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  III.  It.  n. 

•B.  Intrans. :  To  entertain  malice,  or  a 
malicious  disposition ;  to  be  malicious  or 
malevolent    {Milton.) 

ma^lig'-nan-^y,  *  ma-lig-nanoe»  s.  [Eng. 

■tnaligiianl;  -cy ;  -ce.] 

A«  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malignant; 
malevolence,  malice,  ill-will ;  bitter  enmity 
towards  others. 

"MalignltT  seems  rather  more  {wrtinently  appUe-'. 
)  a  radical  depravity  of  nature,  and  rnalij^nanei/ 1> 
ndications  of  tiiia  depravity,  In  temper  and  conduce 


to  a  radical  depravity  of  nature,  and  rnalij^nanei/ 1. 

■    ■"  fttions  of  tiiia  depravity,  In  temper  and  conduct 

krticul&r  inatauces." — Cogan  :  On  the  Pastiofu 


in  particul 
ch,  li.,  §  a. 

*  2.  The  state  of  beinga  malignant ;  opposition 
to  the  Puritan  government,     [Malignant,  B.] 

■'  During  the  Bittiugs  of  the  Long  Parliament,  again, 
a  Considerable  nnmbtr  of  meujliers  were  disquafifieu 
for  mal  iff  nancy. "^DaUy  Telegraph.  Feb-  23,  1S82. 

*3.  Un favourableness,  unpropitiousness. 

"  The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distem- 
per y-j\irs."—Shakc.%p. ;  Tv.l/lh  Night,  li.  1. 

B.  Med. :  Virulence  ;  a  tendency  to  morti- 
fication, or  a  fatal  issue. 

nia-lig'-nant,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  vialignans,  pr. 
par.  of  ma'ligiu)  =  to  be  ill-disposed  ;  raalignut 
=  ill-disposed,  malign  (q.v.).J 
A»  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Disposed  to  harm,  hurt,  or  injure  others; 
full  of  malice,  malevolence,  or  bitter  enmity  ; 
malicious. 

"  The  Jacobite  writers  were,  aa  a  class^  savagely 
malignant  and  utterly  regardless  of  truth.'— J/acuu- 
layJ  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

2,  Characterized  by  malignancy,  malice,  or 
ill-will ;  done  from  malice  oi-  malignancy. 

"  A  aubsisteuce  closed  agninst  them  with  nialignanl 
CSkXe."~Macaulay :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  viiL 

*3.  Unpropitious,  unfavourable;  exercising 
a  ]>einicious  intluence. 

"  O  jTiatignant  and  ill-t>oding  stars ! " 

Shakesp.  .    1  Hvnry  VI.,  1t.  i. 

4.  Hurtful,  pernicious,  harmful. 

"  The  n<.<xious  and  malignant  plants  do  many  of 
them  discover  something  in  their  nature  by  the  aod 
aiid  melaucholick  Ms:tge  of  their  leaves,  flowei'ii.  and 
fruit."— /i'ny.-  On  the  Crcar-jn.  pt.  1. 

*5.  Sinning  heinously  ;  abandoned  in  sin. 

"  God  may  chose  his  mark 
May  punish,  if  he  please  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant."      Cowper :  Task.  ii.  15S. 

*6.  Heinous;  exceedingly  bad  or  wicked. 

"  Cain's  envy  was  the  more  vile  and  tnalignant  to- 
wards his  biother  Abel,  because,  wheu  his  sacilfica 
was  better  accepted,  there  was  uo  body  to  look  on." — 
Bacon  :  Essays;  Entry. 

IL  Pathol. :  A  term  apjdied  to  fever,  cholera, 
tumours,  &e.,  when  the  blood  is  so  altered  aa 
to  become  putrid,  and  petechise  with  passive 


^te,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.   sir.  marine;   go,  pdt» 
•r,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^ian*    ».  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


malignantly    malleus 
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hieniiirrliagfsoccur.  or  even  agangrx'iiousstato, 
a.s  in  liii^iuurrhagic  siniiU-pux,  aud  the  wunil 
forms  of  tyjilius  ur  tyflioid  fever. 

B.  As  sulsl.  :  A  person  of  an  extremely  evil 
or  inalevnleiit  Uispositiori  ;  specif,  in  Knglish 
liistory,  the  name  given  by  the  H<>iindhe,nis, 
or  I'arliamentary  party,  to  the  adherents  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  son,  in  the  civil  war;  a 
royalist,  a  cavalier. 

"  But.  instead  tlirreof.  lilniBe1([81r  Ricbftn)  Ooiir- 
Bcyl  with  grmt  Mid  very  uutttble  counme  ouposin^  nil 
their  fiuiatic  hunioun  both  in  the  court  of  Kldcrmeu 
and  Ht  the  coiiiiuon  council,  grew  to  bo  ret:koned  in 
the  lint  form  of  maliffnanrs.  which  wa*  the  term  they 
liiti>oa«d  uixii  nil  thos«  they  meant  to  render  odtoiu  U> 
the  i.eo|iIe."— rfurmdon      CitHl  War,  il  91. 

ma  UgT-nantr-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inaligmtnt;  -ly.) 
In  a  inalignanl  manner;  rnalieioiisly ;  with 
mahgiiity  or  malice. 

"  MaiiffnanUt/  delighted,  dire  Diseaxe 
SuiTcy*  the  flittering  pest,  and  grimly  ainllea 
With  hellish  glee."  Thompion:  Slckneu,  II, 

*Ilia-Ugne,  v.t.  £  t.     [Malign,  v.] 

ma  lign'-er  io  silent),  $.     (Eng.  malign;  -er.\ 
'  I.  One  whoreiranlsanotherwith  malignity 
or  ill-will  ;  an  ill-disposed  person. 
"  I  coiue  a  spy  T  no,  Roderlgo,  no, 
A  hat*-r  of  thv  person,  n  maHijner  t 
So  far  from  taut,  I  brought  no  malice  with  me." 

neaum,  *  Flet.  :  Pilgrim.  IL  1 

2.  One  who  maligna,  slanders,  or  defames 
another  ;  a  slanderer,  a  traducer. 

"  With  aome  reflectlotia  ii[>on  the  enemies  and  tmi- 
lignari  of  Theron.  he  coucludtis."— H'wr ."  The  Second 
Olirmptc  Od^.    (Arg.) 

•  ma-Ug'-ni-i^,  v.t.  [Lat.  ■malignus  =  malign, 

and  facio  (pass.  Jio)  =  to  make.)  To  make 
malign  or  malignant.    (Southey.) 

ma  ligf-ni-ty,  •  ma-lig-nl-tee,  •  ma- 
lig-ni-tle,  s.  [Fr.  vuxli'jnite ;  from  Lat. 
7«'i/i!//n'((i/ff/i,  accus.  iA vuilignitas  —  \\\  dispo- 
sition ;  malignxis  =  ill-disposed  ;  Sp,  maligni- 
dcul :  Ital,  vialignitd.] 

1,  The  qviality  or  state  of  l>eing  malignant; 
malignancy;  extreme  malevolence,  enmity,  or 
evil  disposition  towards  others  ;  malice  with- 
out cause  or  provocation. 

"  MalianUy  was  In  her  a  stronger  paulou  than 
avarice.' —JMcaufay .'  Biit.  Eng.,  ch,  xv. 

•  2.  Uiifiivourableness,  unpropitiousuess, 
pernicious  influence. 

3.  Hurtfulness,  destrtictive  tendency,  viru- 
lence;  deadly  or  pernicious  nature  orqualities. 

"  It  wasconceiued  not  to  Iw  an  epldemlckedtse.'ute, 
but  to  proceed  from  a  maiiynitie  iu  the  coustituth'U 
of  the  Hire."— fl.icon;  Henry  ('//.,  p.  9. 

4.  Heinousness,  enormity ;  extreme  evilness 
or  wickedness. 

"This  shows  the  high  mix/tpni/y  of  (rand  and  false- 
hood."—.'Jouf  A  ;  Scrmont,  voL  1.,  ser.  12. 

•  ma-lign'-l^  (p  silent),  adv.  [Kng.  maUgn, 
ft. ;'  -ly.]  In  a  malignant  manner ;  malig- 
nantly;  with  malice  or  ill-will. 

**  Yet,  lest  you  think  I  mlly  more  than  teach. 
Or  praise  malisfnr y  arti  I  cauDut  ruugh. 
Lot  ue  for  ooce  preauuie  V  Instruct  the  times." 
Pope :  Satire*,  v.  839. 

•  m&l-in'-fln-en^e.  ».     fPref.  mat-,  and  Eng. 

injlui-nce  (q.v.)'.]     Evil  influence. 

"  rrcdlsjwiicil  to  liny  m'tHnjtiimc  whatever." — /if 
Qvinrt-y:  Confeuiout  of  nn  O/iium^ater.      [Appeiuliv  ) 

|Ba-lin'-gdr»  v.i.  (Fr.  7mi/m;7re  =  diseaat-d, 
sickly,  from  maf  =  badly,  ill,  and  ().  Fr.  haivgrr, 
iuingre  =  thin,  emaciated  ;  from  Lat.  -nuifr  = 
badly,  ill ;  (rgnim,  accus.  of  a-ger  =  sick,  ill.] 
Mrd. :  To  pretend  or  sham  illness  in  order 
to  shirk  duty. 

ma-lin'-gor-er,  «.     [Ent;.  Tnalinger ;  -er.J 
Mtfl. :  A  person  (specif.,  a  soldier,  sailor, 
or  prisoner)  who  feigns  illness  in  order    to 
escape  duty  or  labour. 

ma  Un'-gor-Sr,  «.     [Eng.  malinger:  -y.) 

Mrd. :  The  act  or  practice  of  jireteiiding  or 
shamming  illness  in  order  to  shirk  duty  or 
any  Imposed  task. 

m&l  In-SflBk'-ite,   miU-in-dwak'-ite  (w 

«■•  v),  .*  [NiniH'd  iifU'r  fcJeBor  Mjdinf)W.'tki  ; 
fluir.  -if«(A/(n.).J 

Min. :  A  rpnssive  variety  of  tetrahedritc, 
of  a  gray  colour  and  Mietallic  lustre.  An 
analysis  showed  the  presence  of  I3'08  per 
cent,  of  lead,  and  11'02  per  cent,  of  silver. 
It  belongs  to  the  silverdead  tftrahedrit'-s. 
Found  in  the  district  of  Recuay,  Peru, 

m&l'-Is,  s.     [Or.  =  a  distemper  In  horses  and 
nsses,] 
Pathol.:  A  disea.HC  In  which  the  eutlclo  Is 


infe.*it«d  with  animalcula.  In  Persia,  tlie  af- 
fection is  jiroduced  by  the  Guinea-wonn,  in 
South  America  by  the  chigre,  and  !u  Europe, 
occasionally,   by  the  louse  (q.v.X      (Puthi- 

niAsia.} 

mM'-I'fon.  *  m&l'-I-fiin,  ».    [O.  Fr.  maii- 

son,  vuilich"}u%  iiuUtUcon,  a  doublet  of  maUdic- 
tkni  (q.v.).]  A  curse,  a  malediction,  an  exe- 
cration,    (Opposed  to  btnison.) 

"  I  ^e  Ood's  ma/i*in  and  mine  to  a'  sort  o'  uiagts- 
trat«s.  '—Scott :  Hob  fio]f.  ch.  xxv. 

mal'-kln,  *  maul'-kin  (i  silent),  *  maw'- 

kin,  s.     [\  dimin.  of  M'dl,  MoU  =  Maiy.J 

•  L  A  kitcheu-wcnch. 

■■  The  kitchen  maUcin  pin» 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reeky  neck." 

Shakeip. :  C'iriolanui,  11,  I. 

2.  A  mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweeping  ovens. 

•  3.  A  stuff'ed  figure  dressed  up ;  a  scarecrow. 
-J.  A  sponge  with  jointed  b tail"  for  ordnance. 

mall  (1),  '  mal,  *  malle,  *  maul,  *  mAwl, 

•  mealle*  *  melle.  -';.    (Fr.  vfiil,  from  I.^t. 

■nuilleum,    accus.    of     malU-iis  =.  a     hammer; 

O.  ^]>.  mallv  ;  Port,  malho  ;  Hn\.  maglio.] 

1.  A  large  heavy  wooden  hammer  or  beetle. 

■'Some  had  malleM  of  lead."— fl«m«r#.-  PYoisntrC ; 
CronycU.  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccccxxIL 

•  2.   A  blow. 

"With  mighty  ma//. 
The  monster  merciless  hiuk  made  to  fall." 

Sp«n$er  :  f.  Q.,  I.  vil.  *L 

'  mall  (2),  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  jxileTnailU  =  a 
game  wherein  a  round  box  bowle  is  with  a 
mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  of  Irou 
(Cottjrai^e),  from  O.  Ital.  pulnviaglio,  palla- 
maglio  ■=  lit.,  a  ball-mallet,  from  palla  =  a 
ball,  and  viaglio  =  a  mall,  a  mallet.  The  word 
is  still  preserved  in  Pall-Malf,  and  the  Mcdl 
in  St,  James's  Park.) 

1.  A  i>ublic  walk.  (Originally  a  place  where 
pall-mall  was  played.) 

"This  the  beau  moudo  shall  from  the  mall  survey." 
Pupe  :  Rape  of  thit  Lock,  v,  13S. 

2.  A  court,  a  pleading-house. 

•  mall.  •  matil,  v.t.    [Mall  (l),  s,]    To  l^eat 
Willi  <<r  as  with  a  mall  ;  to  bruise,  to  maul. 
"  I'll  maxiXl  that  raHcal,  h'  aa  out-brav'd  me  twice." 
Beixum.  A  FleU  :  Maid's  Tragedy,  li. 

mill'- lard,  *mal-ard,  *mal-arde,  s. 

[U.  Fr.  malard,  vmlart ;  Fr.  maiUard,  from 
O.  Fr.  nude;  Fr.  vidle,  with  suff.  -ard.]  The 
male  of  the  wild  duck  ;  a  wild  drake. 

"The  ntnUurd  is  the  stock  from  whence  our  tame 
breed  [of  diickn]  has  jirohahly  been  produced."— tfoirf- 
ti'iif't :  AnimileU  .Vafure.  hk.  vil.,  ch.  xll. 

m&l-lard'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  Frencli 
crystallographer,  E.  Mallard  ;  suft".  -ite  (Min.).^ 
Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  iu 
colourless  crystalline  masses,  having  a  fine 
fibrous  structure.  Soluble  in  water.  Efflo. 
rescca  on  exi)osure  and  becomes  opaqu-'  imd 
pulverulent.  Compos,  :  a  hydrated  suljihat'' 
of  manganese.  Found  in  a  gray,  clay-likt^ 
stone,  with  quartz-saud  and  bai-ytes,  in  the 
Lucky  Buy  silver  mine,  Utah. 

m2U  -  le  -  a  -  bil'- 1  - 1^,  s.  [Fr.  Tnallmhilite, 
from  iiwUfable  -  malleable  (n. v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  malhablo ;  susceptibility 
or  capability  of  extension  by  beating,  Tlie 
most  niallea'ble  of  all  metals  is  gold,  which 
can  be  beaten  out  into  leaves  one  three  hun- 
dred thousandth  of  an  incli  tlnck. 

"  A  body  of  such  a  ]>ecullar  colour  and  weight,  with 

the  in'tllrahititu  Mid  fiwlbtlity. 

dertianding,  hk.  iil.,  cIl  vl.,  $  fl, 

m&l'-l@-a-ble, '  mal-la-blo,  a.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  "  malleo  =  to  beat  with  a  hammer,  from 
Lat,  vudleus  =  a  hammer  ;  Sp.  vialeable  ;  Ital. 
viaUfiibile.] 

1,  Lit.  :  Capable  or  susceptible  of  being 
spread,  extended,  or  shaped  by  beating  ;  <ji- 
l>iible  of  extension  by  the  hammer;  reducible 
to  lamlme  by  beating. 

"  When  a  man  says  gold  li  mnUrablt,  he  means  and 
would  tiinlnuiitu  Fuiiiflhiug  luoro  than  this,  that  wliitt 


allrahV ity  M\<\  iiiHlbtlity."  -Locke;  Human  Uit- 


I  call  K'dd  l^mallMblf. 
in-j.  bk.  111.,  ch.  X 


'  2.  Fig. 


117. 

Pliant, 


-Lockr:  Human  I'nderttatid- 


"  Mark  the  i-ITect  produced  on  our  connclU  by  eon. 
tinned  InMilt-nm  and  Invt'tcrate  hostility,  wo  kt\>v 
more  m-i'/crft/'-   uiidrr  their    blows,"- flMr*«  ,■   On   a 

n--viri,tr  /''-arr,  |vt   It 

malleable  oast-iron,  ^.  Iron  castfWim 
tlie  pi;;  into  any  ib-sired  sha|K.>.  and  aftcrwanis 
reridm-d  inall*-al'li'.  or  partially  so,  by  anneal- 
ing.    It  cull  \<r  btit7A-d  imt  not' welded. 

molloablo  -  iron,  *.  Iron  sudlclently 
pure  to  1i<-  drawn  outTiito  bam  and  wcMed, 


malleable  lron-ca3tlngs,  ^.  pL  Small 
eJl^t■irl>n  arthU-s  art-  made  inallt-able,  tlieir 
brittleness  being  removed,  by  packing  them 
hi  powdered  hematite  (peroxide  of  iron^  in 
tight  fire-brick  cjises,  and  subjecting  tnem 
to  a  continued  red  heat  for  about  a  week. 
They  are  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The 
oxygen  of  tlie  hemulito  combiner  with  and 
removes  a  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  iron, 

m&l'-lS-^-ble-nSss,  «.  [Eng,  matUabU; 
•juss.]     Malleability  (q.v.). 

"The  metals  which  arc  dli^tlngulshed  from  oth«r 
bodies  by  their  weiwl't.  (usibllity,  and  m^lUaUentu.' 
—Locke:  Human  I  n<Urttand\ng,  bk.  iU., ch.  vl. 

*  m&l'-l6-atO,  r.f.  [Lat.  viaUtaXus,  pa.  par. 
of  *77ut?/eo  =  tol»eat  withaliammer  ;  maUeuf=. 
a  banimer.]  To  beat  with  a  hammer;  to  ham- 
mer ;  to  shape  or  draw  into  a  sheet,  plate,  or 
leaf  by  Iiaminering. 

"  Uo  Arst  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  tnoi- 
Iratin-j  metals,  aud  making  tliem  useful  tor  tool*.  '— 
IhrrKayn     Phytico-T/twtogy,  bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

mdl-le-a'-tion,  s.    [Mallkate.i 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  beating  into  A 
plate  or  leaf,  as  a  metal,  by  hammerTng ;  ex- 
tension by  hammering  or  l>eating. 

"  2.  A  beating,  a  pounding,  a  thrashing. 

"His  Miulre,  by  often  malUationM  .  .  .  might  be 
beaten  out  Into  the  form  of  a  gentleman."- OoyTon. 
fetirout  Note:  p.  «7. 

n.  Pathol. :  An  aflTcction  described  by  Mor- 
gagni  and  others  as  a  form  of  chorea,  charac- 
terized by  constantly  hammering,  with  one 
hand  on  the  other,  or  on  the  knee  of  the  same 
side.     {Dunglison.) 

m&l'-le-cho,  s.    [Malichc] 

m&l-le-maro  king,  $.     [Etym.  doubtful.) 
iVau/.  .•  The  visiting  and  carousing  of  sea- 
men in  tlu  Greenland  ships.    (Smyth:  Sailor't 
li'ordbook;) 

m&l'-le-moke,  s.  [Sw.  mnllemucke  =  the 
storm  i)etrel.]     The  fulmar  (q.v.). 

m&l'-len-derf,  s.  pi.    [Malanders.) 

m&l-le-O'-lar,  a.     [Lat.  malUolm,  dimin.  <4 

iiuillcus  =■  aliammer.j 

Aiuit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ankle  :  u^ 
malleolar  arteries. 

mdl-lS-o'-liis,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  vutUeus  =  a 
hammer. 

L  Annt.  :  One  of  two  projections  of  the  leg- 
bones  at  the  ankle. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  layi-r  laid  down  for  the  propa- 
gation of  a  I'lant  \>y  the  process  of  layering. 

mlU'-let,  "  mal-ette,  "  mail-let,  «.    [Fr. 
inaillet,  dimin.  of  vutH  =  a  mall  or  beetle.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  wooden  hammer,  smaller  than  a  ma)I 
or  maul,  used  by  stone-cutters,  joiners,  car- 
l»enter8,  printers,  &c.  The  mallet  is  prefer- 
ably of  boxwood,  but  the  wood  of  the  ai)ple 
and  I'car  is  often  emidoyed. 

"  And  with  his  mallet  and  bin  tile 
To  shape  the  |tolnt.  emiiloys  aMhile 
The  seventh  and  the  last." 

Covprr :  An  Enigma.    (Tnuu.) 

2,  A  stick  with  a  wooden  Iicad  like  a  ham- 
mer, used  in  striking  the  ball  in  croquet. 

U.  Techtiiatlly : 

l\  Dent.  :  A  plugger  for  comjmcting  ftUing 
in  carious  teclh. 

2.  Naxit.  :  A  caulking-nxallct  Is  one  used 
with  a  caulklng-chisci  or  making-iron  to  drive 
oakum  into  tlie  .seams  of  n  vessel.  A  serving- 
mallet  Isacylindiiral  block  of  wood,  by  wliic-n 
spun-yarn  is  tightly  coiled  around  a  hawser 
or  rope. 

3,  Surg. :  A  hammer  used  with  a  gouge  in 
cutting  liones. 

m&r-lfi'iis,  .1.  [I>at.=  a  liammcr,  a  malletl 
L  Anat.  :  One  of  the  Binall  Imnes  of  tbe 
tymmniim,  [Kau.)  1'lie  malleus  consistji  of  a 
liead,  iicck,  and  handle  (nuinubrium).  with  a 
long  and  short  procciui.  the  priKtssu*  gracilis 
and  j>r(>cfs.tMs  brevim. 

2.  y.(x*t.  :  A  «iib-genu8  of  Avicula  (Wing- 
shelt).  It  ronslsls  of  hIx  R)K;rics  fVoin  Cliina 
ami  Atistrnlid,  whltli  when  young  do  tmt 
mucli  diller  from  any  ouHiinry  Avicula,  but  a* 
ttu-y  grow  they  develop  "i-ars"  ti>  such  an 
extent  ns  to  make  tlie  shell  resemble  n  ham- 
mer. MidlnLi  mlgaris,  or  alba,  in  the  Ham- 
mer-oyster  (q.v.). 


b^l.  b6^:  p^t.  j^l:  oat,  9011,  ohorun.  9hin.  bench;  go.  ^em:  thin.  fhls.  sin.  a^:  oxpeot.  ^onophon.  o^at.     ph  -  C 
H3lan,  -tlan  «  sh^n.    -tion,    sion     shun;  (Ion,   ^lon  -  zhOn.    -tious,  -oloos,  -sious  -  BhUa,    -bio,  -die,   A:c,  -^  b«l.  d^ 
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mallinders—  Malpighian 


m&l -lin-der^  s.    [Malanders.1 

m^-lo-mo-n^d'-i-dse*  s.  pi.  (Mod.  I^at. 
maltor)u»i(u£)  ;  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  sntf,  -uitB.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Infusoria,  order  Cilio- 
Fla^ellata.  llie  'body  is  cb'theii  with  long 
setose  cilia,  and  there  is  a  terminal  Hagellum. 

m^l-lo-mdn'-as,  s.  fGr.  /xoAAo?  (mallos)  =  a 
luck  of  wool,  and  /joi-a?  (iiionas)  —  a  unit.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mal- 
lonionadidte  (q-v.). 

mil-loph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  jhoAAoc  (maUos) 
=  a  lock  of  wool,  and  <^a.-)'et»'  {pfiagein)  =  to 
eat.] 

Entom.  :  A  snb-order  of  orthopterous  in- 
sects, parasitic  on  vertebrates,  and  especially 
on  birds,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
Bird-lice.  They  are  small,  flat,  wingless  in- 
sects ;  head,  broad  and  horizontal ;  thorax, 
narrow  ;  abrlomeii,  broad,  of  nine  or  ten  seji- 
raents ;  legs,  short  and  stout  ;  tarsi,  two- 
jointed,  with  one  or  two  claws.  Eyes,  small, 
and  usually  simple ;  antennag,  three-  to  five- 
jointed.  The  mouth,  situated  beneath  the 
head,  contains  mandibles  and  maxillse,  and  a 
labium,  with  two-jointed  palpi.  There  are  two 
families  :  Philopteridse  and  Liotheids  (q.v,). 
(iV.  S.  DallfiJ,  in  CnssiclVs  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  147.) 
By  some  entomologists  they  are  elevated  into 
an  order,  and  others  regard  thera  as  a  degraded 

.    group  of  Hemiptera. 

m^-lO'-tliS,  s.  [Gr.  /ioAAuTO?  (mallntos)  = 
furnished  with  wool,  fleecy;  /loAAd?  (mallos)  = 
a  lock  of  wool.] 

■f  1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacea,  tribe 
CrotonetE.  Mallotiis  philippensis  is  better 
known  as  Rottlera  tinctoi-ia.     lRoiTt.ERA..] 

2.  Tchthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Salmo- 
nidiB.  The  body  is  covered  with  minute  scales, 
which  in  m.iture  males  become  elongate,  witli 
free  projecting  points,  fonning  villous  bands. 
Cleft  of  the  mouth  wide  ;  maxillary  very  thin, 
lamelliform  ;  lower  jaw  the  longer.  Dentition 
very  feeble.  Pectoral  fins  large,  horizontal, 
with  broad  base.  Mnllotiis  villosus,  the  Cape- 
lin,  about  nine  inches  long,  is  caught  in  im- 
mense numbers  on  the  Arctic  coasts  of 
America  and  Kanitsohatka.  The  natives  dry 
it  for  use  in  the  winter. 

mil-low,  xnal'-low^,  ».  [A.S.  malu  =  a 
mallow,  mectlwe  =  mallows  (Bosworth);  Ger. 
malve,  from  Lat.  vtalva  (q.v.).j 

Bot.  ;  The  genus  Malva  (q.v.), 

^  The  Common  Mallow  is  Malva  sylvestris ; 
the  Dwarf  Mallow,  M.  rotmulif'dia ;  and  the 
Musk  Mallow,  M.  moschata;  nil  wild  in  Britain. 
The  Marsh  Mallow  is  the  genus  AlthaBa;  the 
Tree  Mallow,  the  genus,  Lavatera(q.v.).  The 
Indian  Mallow  is  the  genus  Sida,  also  Urena, 
and  in  America  Abutilon.  The  Jew's  Mallow, 
Corchonis  olitorius  and  C.  cajwwtori*. 

mallow-rose,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hibiscus  vwschatus. 
mS.l'-ldw-wdrts,  s.  pi.     [Eng.  mallow,  and 

ivorts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Malvat;eje(q.v.). 

malm  {l  silent),  s.  k  cu    [A.S.  mealm-=  sand  ; 

Goth,  malma  =  sand.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  soil  found  in 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  rich  in 
lime,  phosphoric  arid,  and  potash,  and  espe- 
cially suited  for  the  cultivation  of  hops. 

"A  warm,  forwiird.  crumbling  mould,  called  bL-ick 
malm,  which  seeins  highly  saturated  with  vegetable 
■ad  auimal  mandre."— U'ft((e     Selbonie. 

2.  A  kind  of  soft,  brittle  stoae. 

3.  JIalni-rock  {q.v.>. 

4.  A  nialm-briek  (q.v.). 

B.  .45  adj.  :  Composed  of  the  soil  malm :  as, 
malm  land. 

malm-briclES,  s.  pi.  The  name  given  to 
those  bri'*ks,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  in  which  the  clay  is  pulped,  mixed 
with  creiim  of  lime,  and  incorporated  with 
breeze  before  moulding. 

malm-rock,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  pale  calcareous  sandstone  from 
the  Upper  Greensand  at  Godstonc  and  Merst- 
hara.  From  being  well  adapted  for  the  floors 
of  furnaces,  it  is  called  also  firestone.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  durable  building  stone. 


mal'-mag.  s.     [Native  name.] 
Zool.  :  Tarsius  (q.v.). 

m^l-mi-gn&tte'  (gn  a.q  ny),  s.  [Corrupted 
from  miinnagnato,  or  iimrniig)iatto,  the  name 
of  the  spider  in  Corsica.] 

Zool. :  Latrodectjis  vmlmigiiattus,  a  large  spi- 
der, black,  with  about  thirteen  spots  on  the 
abdomen,  which  occurein  tlie  south  of  Europe, 
and  feeds  on  grasshoitpers  an<l  other  insects. 
It  is  found  in  Corsica,  Sicily,  iStc. 

malm-fey  (/  silent),  *  malme-say,  *  mal- 
ve-sle,  *malme-sie,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Fr.  7n<dvoisie  =^  malmsey,  from  Malvasia  (now 
Napoll  di  Molvasia)  =  a  town  on  the  east 
coast  of  Lacedaemonia,  in  the  Morea  ;  Sp. 
Tnalvasia ;  Ital.  malvagia.]  A  kind  of  grape  ; 
also  a  kind  of  strong,  fine-flavoured,  sweet, 
white  wine  made  in  Madeira  of  grapes  which 
have  been  allowed  to  shrivel  on  the  vine. 

"MethegllD   wort,  and  mtUimey." 

Shakeip.  :  Love'i  Labour's  Loat,  v.  2. 

miil-o-bi-ur'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  vwXo^nic) ;  hiuriei), 
and  sufl".  -ic]    (See  the  compound.) 

maloblurlc-acid,  s. 

r(co)2 

Chem. :  C5H5N3O4  =  Ns-j  (CsH^Oi)".  An 
L  H3 
acid  analogous  in  constitution  and  mode  of 
formation  to  biuret,  N3(CO)2H4,  produced  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  barbituric  acid  and  urea 
to  a  temperature  of  ISO'-ITO' 
C4H4No03  +  CH^NgO  =  C5H4(NH4>N304 

Biu-)>iLnric  TJrea;  Ammonium 

acid  ;  m  al  obi  orate ; 

dissolving  the  ammonium  malobiurate  in  pot- 
ash, and  supersaturating  the  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  granular  powder, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  ou 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  bromine. 

m^-6'-<lor',  «.  [Pref.  vuxU,  and  Eng.  odor 
(q.v.).]    An  ill  or  oft'enaive  odor. 

m3l-6'-d6r-OU8,  a.  [Pref.  mal-,  and  Eng. 
odomus  (q.v.).]  Having  a  bad  or  unpleasant 
odor. 

mil-d'-dor-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mahdorovs ; 
-Tiess.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  mal- 
odoros. 

"  In  vain  will  it  Binell  at  the  top  of  Its  voiae.  till  too 
can  i'ositlvelv  hear  it,^  -nujlodouresxiittt  half  a  meadow 
oS."—Oail]/  telegrapK  Xov.  13.  1380. 

mal-on'-a-mide,  5.  [Eng.  vialon{ic\  and 
amide.] 

Chem.:  C3H6N'«02=  CH:,<CONH2l2.  A  crys- 
talline body  obtained  by  digesting  methyl 
malonale  in  aqueous  ammonia,  evaporatin.s'  to 
dryness,  and  extracting  by  means  of  hot  dilute 
alcohol.  It  melts  at  170°,  is  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  in  ether,  but  solulile  in  hot 
dilute  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cool- 
ing in  the  form  of  net  dies,  liaviiig  a  silky  lustre. 
When  boiled  in  water,  witli  repeated  additions 
of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  ammonium 
malouamate,  CONH2-CH2-COO(XH4). 

m^'-O-nate,  s.     [Eng.  malon(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  malonlc  acid. 

mal'dn'-ic,  «.  [Eng.  mdl(ic),  and  probably 
(ket)on(e) ;  sutf.  -ic] 

Chem. :  C3iiiOi~CR2.co-OH-  "^  ^^^^ 
produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  cyanacetic 
ether,  or  by  carefully  oxidizing  malic  acid, 
with  a  cold  solution  of  potassic  dichromate. 
It  crystallLzes  in  liii:ge  rhombohedral  crystals, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  melting 
at  l:i2%  and  decomposing  at  145''  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  acetic  acid.  The  alkali  salts, 
only  of  this  acid,  are  easily  solul*le  in  water. 
The  baric  salt,  CH2:(CO-0).>Ba,H20,  crystal- 
lizes in  groups  of  nee<lles,  siiaringly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  The  silver  and  lead  salts  are 
crystalline,  but  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

mal-o-nyi  u-re'-a,  s.    [Barbituric-acid.] 

ma'-loo,  5.     [Hintl.]     [See  the  compound.] 

maloo-creeper.  s. 

Bot.  :  Baiihinia  Tocemosa. 

mal'-d-pe.  s.  [Gr.  fjiako^  (malos)  =  white  (?), 
woolly  (?),  or  soft  (?),  and  a>mj  (ope)  =  view, 
sight,  look.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  malvaeeous 
tribe,  Malope.e  (q.v.).  M'llope  inalacoides, 
is  a  plant  with  large  crimson  flowers  found 
in  Barbary  and  the  south  of  Europe. 


ma-lo'-pe-SQ,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  7naZop(«); 
lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ac«F.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malvaceae. 

mal-pigh'-e-»,-^.p/.  [Mod.  Lat.  itudpighliaLii 
Lit.  fern.  pi.  ad,i.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Bnt. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  onler,  M*J' 
pighiacete  (q.v.). 

mal-pigh'-i-9^  $.    [Malpioulan.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mal- 
pighiacea  (q.v.).  Calyx  five-cleft,  partly 
glandular;  petals,  five-stalked;  stamens,  ten, 
united  in  a  tube  ;  ovarj',  three-ceiled  ;  fruit, 
fleshy,  with  three  crested  stones.  The  bark 
of  MalpigTiia  Mour-eila,  called  also  Biirsonimxi 
crassifolia,  is  used  in  Cayenne  as  a  febrifuge, 
M.  glabra  is  the  Barbadnes  cherry  of  the  West 
Indies.     It  is  eaten,  as  is  M.  ■urens. 

mal-pigh-i-a'-^e -80,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &o. 
malphigi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Malpighiads,  an  order  of  hypogynous 
exogens,  alliance  Sapindales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  occasionally  climbing,  gene- 
rally having  opposite  or  whorled  leaves  wtth 
glands  on  the  stalk  below.  Flowers  yellow, 
red,  white,  or  very  rarely  blue ;  calyx,  five- 
parted,  as  a  rule  glandular;  petals  five,  un- 
guiculate  ;  stamens  generally  ten,  often  mona- 
delphous  ;  carpels,  three,  two.  or  four  ;  styles, 
distinct  or  united  ;  fruit,  a  drupe,  a  woody 
nut,  or  a  samara.  At  least  400  are  found  ia 
South  America,  others  in  Africa,  Asia,  Poly- 
nesia, &C.     Known  genera,  42;  species,  555. 

mal-pigh-i-a'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Mod. 

Lat.  malpighiitce{(F} ;  Erig.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.] 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  MalpighiacesB, 

2.  Spec. :  Having,  like  thera,  peltate  hairs. 

mal  -  pxgh' -  i  -  ad^,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mat' 
pigh(ia) ;  \il.  sun.  -ads.] 

Bot,  :  The  name  given  by  Lludley  to  th© 
order  Malpighiaceae  (q.v.). 

Mal  -  pigh'  -  i  -  an,  a.  [See  def.]  Dis- 
covered by,  or  "in  any  way  connected  with, 
Marcello  Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  anato- 
mist (1628-1694).  He  was  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Messina,  and,  foi 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  physician  to 
Pope  Innocent  XII. 

Malpighian-bodles,  s.  pi. 

Anatomy  : 

1.  0/  the  kidneys:  Small  reddish  granules, 
occurring  in  the  cortical  substance. 

2.  0/  the  S]'leen  :  ^Vhite  spherical  bodies, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  lymjih  follicles. 
They  disappear  in  badly-nourished  subjects, 
hence,  their  presence  in  man  has  been  denied. 
Carpenter,  however,  assert*  that  they  are 
noridally  jiresent  in  the  human  spleen,  as  in 
th:Lt  of  the  lower  mammalia. 

Malpighlan-capsule,  s, 

Anat.  :  The  dilated  extremity  of  each  orinl- 
feruus  tubule  of  the  kidney. 

Malpighian-corpnscles,  8.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Oval  enlargements  of  the  lymphoid 
tissue  surrounding  the  branches  of  the  splenic 
arter>'.  These  bodies  ai"e  sometimes  thicken- 
ings ou  the  sides  of  the  arterioles  ;  more  com- 
monly they  suiTound  the  vessels.  Their  in- 
terior consists  of  fine  reticulum,  and  is  tilled 
with  lymphoid  cell.-;,  possessing  amoeboid 
movements.     (Holden.) 

Malplghian-layer.  $. 

A  lUii.  :  Jiete  mucosu  m  (the  mucous  netX  the 
mucous  substance  situated  between  the  derma 
and  the  epidermis,  which  gives  colour  to  the 
skin  ;  it  is  best  demonsti-ated  in  the  negro,  to 
whom  it  is,  of  course,  black. 

Malpighian-pyramids,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Coniial,  inedullaiy  masses,  occur- 
ring in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney. 
Their  broad  bases  are  directed  towards  the 
surface,  and  their  points  towanls  the  sinus, 
where  they  form  prominent  papillje.  Each 
pyramid  represents  what  was  originally  an 
independent  lobe.  In  man  these  lobes  co- 
alesce, though  the  pyramidal  arrangement  of 
the  tubes  remains.  In  the  lower  vertebrates 
the  lobes  are  permanently  separate. 

Malpighian-tubes,  s.  pi. 

Compar.  Anat.  :  A  number  of  caecal  convo- 
luted tubes  behind  the  pyloric  aperture  of 
the  stomach,  and  opening  into  the  intestine. 


f&te»  fStt.  f^re.  amidst,  wbat,  fSll«  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  thdre;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wpli;  work,  wh6.  sdn  ;  mute,  cuh.  ciire.  ijinlte,  cor.  rule,  full ;  try,  S^&an.    so.  oe  ==  e ;    ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 
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In  Masticating  Insects.  These  tubes  are  rmw 
regarded  as  performing  renal  fanctioiis,  ami 
as  bejn^  analogous  with  the  kidneys  of  hi(;her 
animals. 

Malpighlantuft,  «. 

A 'I'll. :  All  iirtcri;il  vascular  tuft  enclosed  in 
the  Mali'iglnan-cajwule  (q.v.)  It  is  about  ,^1, 
iuch  in  diameter,  and  viirible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  a  minute  red  point. 

•  m&l'PO-sr-tlon,  s.  fPrer.  mal-,  and  Eng. 
j'osition  (q.v.).]     A  HTOng  position. 

IlliU-pr&C'-ti9e,  «.  [Pref.  mo/-,  and  Eng. 
praclice  (q.v.)]. 

1.  An  evil  practice  or  action;  illegal  or 
immoral  conduct ;  nciions  or  practice  contrary 
tu  law  or  eatabliohcd  cuittunis. 

2.  Sled.:  Incorrect  or  injudicious  treatment 
t>f  aciuro;  treatment  that  ia  itjurious,  illegal, 
or  immoral. 

mal'-atick,  $.    [Maulstick.] 

malt,  5.  Si  a.  fA.S.  mcaU.  in  compos.  meaU- 
hus  =  a  malt-bouse,  from  vieult,  jmu  t.  of 
meltan  =  to  melt ;  ecgri.  with  Dot.  mout ;  Irel. 
molt  =  malt,  Tn^lta  =  to  malt ;  Dan.  3c  bw. 
malt  =  malt ;  Ger.  malz.] 

A.  As  s^ihsta7itipe  : 

1.  Grain,  usually  barley,  steeped  in  water 
and  fenueiittd.  by  which  the  starch  nf  the  grain 
is  converted  into  saccharine  matter,  dried  on  a 
kiln,  and  then  used  in  brewing  ale,  stout.  Iwit, 
or  porter,  and  In  the  distillation  of  whiskey. 

2.  Liquor  brewed  from  malt ;  beer,  malt- 
liquor. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
made  of  malt. 

molt-'bam,  s.     A  barn  in  which  malt  is 

made  or  kept. 

malt  drinlL,  «.  Liquor  made  from  malt ; 
beer. 

malt-dryer,  s.  A  device  to  hasten  the 
dryiii;;  of  ni.ill  by  artificial  he:tt. 

malt-duat,  s.  The  graitis  or  remains  of 
malt. 

"  M'llt-dutt  ia  flii  pnricher  of  bntren  \KaA.  nnd  a 
great  iriijiroveT  o(  XMiiay."— Mortimer :  Uiuttaruiry. 

•  malt-floor,  s.  The  floor  of  an  oast  or 
malt-drying  rmmi. 

"Empty  lln-  Cum  from  tlio  clateni  luto  the  mnlt- 
floor  "—J/orrim^r :  Jlimbuniirjf. 

•  malt-horse,  s.  a  horse  employed  in 
grindm;^'  malt  :  hence,  a  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

"  IIi.^  hit*  iiKinoro  Jiulgment  tUiuiAtnnlt-fiorse." — Ucn 
Jojiton  :  Li'i'ry  iian  in  Hit  Humnur,  i.  h. 

malt-bouse,  s.  A  house  in  which  malt 
Is  niiide. 

malt-kiln^  s.  A  heated  chamber  in  which 
malt  IS  dried,  in  order  to  cheek  the  germina- 
tion of  the  grain  after  having  undergone  the 
preliminary'  processes  of  steeping,  (touching, 
and  flooring  ;  an  oast. 

malt- liquor.  ».  Tlie  same  as  Malt- 
DUI.NK  (q.v.). 

•  malt-mad,  a.  Maddened  with  drink  ; 
Intoxicated,  dninlien  ;  given  to  drink. 

"ThcM  BiiRllxh  ore  bo  m(tlt-Ttuid."—BeauTrk,  *  FUt.  : 
Tht  PUgrim.  ill.  «. 

malt-mill,  s.     A  mill  for  grinding  ninlt. 

malt -vine  gar,  s.  Vinegar  made  from  an 
InfuMon  of  mull. 

SDOlt,  v.t.  Si.  i.     [Malt,  s.] 

A.  7'rans. :  To  make  or  convert  into  malt. 

"  To  iiioitb  tha  nuitt*d  bnrley  iviiil  extract 
It*  11.iv>>\ir'il  ■trccit(lh."        Dodthy :  Agriculturt,  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  malt ;  to  follow  the  trade  of  a 
maltHtcr. 

2.  To  be  converted  into  malt. 

"To  hoimu  it  |tTc«u  It  will  mow-burn,  which  will 
BKko  It  malt  wona" — Mortimer  :  Uutbandry. 
•3.  To  drink  malt  liquor. 

"  Oh  i>rli)rl|>lo  itcvcr  malfKt" 

Ho-'d:  Mil  KUnuint^if 

*lBal-ta-lont, '  malo-ta-lent, .'.    [O.  Kr] 

1.  Ill-humour,  ill-will,  spleen,  spite. 

"In  blm  bewnyiMl  gnat  Knitlgokuil  rmtlMlmU'' 

apanttr:  F,  (I.,  IIL  It.  flL 

1  A  evil  inclhiation. 
ll&l-te^e',  a.  k  B.     [Eng.  MaUia);  -cie.] 

A*  Ab  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Island 
of  Malta,  or  ltd  inhabitaiitA. 


B.  As  svhst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Malta  ;  the  i*eopIe  of  Malta. 

Maltese  cross,  s.      A  cross  formed  of 

ftiur  ;irrow-lR-ads  meeting  at  the 
points;  tlie  txidge  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta.  The  eight  points  of 
this  cross  are  said  to  symbolize 
the  eight  beatitudes. 

Maltese  -  dog,    Maltese  - 
terrier, «.     A  small  variety  of      "^R^r^''" 
spaniel,    with    long,   silky    hair, 
most  frequently  white.     The  muzzle  ia  round. 

Maltese-mushroom,  s. 

li'H. :  Cyiiorri'irium  cocci neum. 

mal'-tha,  s.  [Gr.  ^oA^  (malthc)  =  soft  wax.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Mortar. 
2.  -Vin. ;  Acc'irding  to  Pliny,  this  name  was 
used  for  an  inll.unmable  mud  which  flowed 
from  a  pool  at  :Saniosati\,  Coinmitt^ene,  North 
Syria,  and  resemtding  naphtha.  It  has  siuce 
been  used  to  designate  the  visci<l  bitumens. 
Dana  inciudes  it  among  his  Pittoliums. 

miU'-tha-^ite,  s.     [Gr.  fxaXdoKo^  (mnlthakos) 
=  soft ;  G'jr.  viaUhadty  nuilthnzit,  vuiHtizit.] 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Smectite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  thin  lamina,  or  scales,  among  blocks  of 
weathered  basalt,  at  Steludorfel,  Lausitz, 
Germany. 

mal'-the,  s.    [Maltha.] 

Jdithy. :  A  genua  of  Acauthopterj'gians, 
family  Pedieuhili.  Aiiteriur  portion  of  the 
body  very  broad  and  depressed;  the  anterior 
part  of  the  snout  produced  into  a  more  or 
less  jirominent  proceas,  l)eueath  which  there 
is  a  tentacle,  retractile  into  a  cavity.  Jaws 
ami  palate  with  villiform  teeth.  Skin  with 
numercms  conical  protuberances.  Soft  dorsal 
fiu,  and  very  short  gill.  The  carpal  bones  are 
produced,  and  support  the  pectorals,  which 
somewhat  resemble  short  legs.  Habitat, 
American  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Malthe 
itsjiertilio  is  a  tropiejil,  and  M.  cubi/rcms  a 
northern  species.    {GUntker.) 

M^l-thu^'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  teachings  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Robert  Malthus  (17(56-1334).  His 
E^say  on  the  Principle  of  Population  was  first 
published  in  1798,  and  has  gone  through  mauy 
editions. 

"  Mr.  Sft(llcr*8  twoprlucljiAl  works  ...  In  which 
tho  Ma!rhu»ian  ditclriucs  wero  impugned." — Catet: 
JHvt.  Oen.  iiiurj   (18T5I,  p.  OS*. 

B.  As  ttihst. :  A  follower  of  Malthus  ;  one 
who  holds  that  sonic  check  is  necessary  to 
prevent  over-population. 

"  Defer  innrrlage  till  Into  in  life,  aa  edvocnted  by  the 
tjlil  Mallhiijiiiiia  of  the  luiuirtic  BchouU"— /Jr.  U,  A. 
AlibiUt:  MaUhittian  Tract*.  Nu.  \. 

M3.1-tllU9'-i-aii-i^m,  s.  {Eng.  MaUkvsian 
(q.v.);  -iJJH-l  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
aeorrosjionding  word  does  not  exist  in  Fi-ench.] 
Social  Science  :  Tho  teaching  of  Malthus,  or 
of  any  other  writer  holdimi  siinilai"  views,  on 
the  population  question.  Tho  !ii-st  principle 
of  ^lalthus  may  be  thus  enunciated:  That 
while  the  iiicreise  of  the  menus  of  subsistence 
is  in  an  arithmetieal,  the  incre.ise  of  pojmla- 
tion  is  in  a  geometricil  nitio.  Thi.s  leads  him 
to  consider  checks  to  population— a  subject 
which  lias  occupied  the  minds  of  thinkers 
froni  the  days  of  Plato  (Laws,  v.,  Itcpuh.^  v.) 
and  Aristotle  (PoUt.,  vii.  It))  to  our  own  time. 
These  may  be  classed  under  tliroo  heads : 
(1)  moral  restraint;  (*2)  vieo ;  and  (it)  misery. 
-Malthus  nnhe-iitiitin^^ly  rejects  the  second, 
and  endeatuurs  to  eliininuto  the  third  check 
by  inculcating  the  necessity  of  moral  self- 
restraint.  He  emphatically  tenches  thiit 
jiarenUigo  involves  weighty  resjiorisiliility,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  imprudent,  but  immoial  to 
bring  human  beings  into  the  world  without  a 
fair  prospect  of  l-eing  aide  to  provide  for 
them.  The  statement  of  Malthus,  that  popu- 
latiou,  unchecked,  increases  In  a  geometrical 
ratio,  is  Inexact ;  but  the  fact  n'mains  that 
population  tends  to  iucreaso  beyoml  tho  means 
of  subsistiMicc. 

"  A  writer  In  the  AmtM  J«»  f>eux  Mondts  hjh)  r«- 

roiitly  ntln<-k>'<l   litiri   uvorr*!}'  for  MatlhtuhtniMnt.' ~ 

Th«  fubiie  ileatfft,  Auy.,  IOCS.  |i.  WA. 

malt'-in,  «.    (Kng.  *naH  ;  -in.] 

('firm.  :  A  nitrt^g'nous  fc-rment,  Mild  by 
Dultrunfaut  to  )>c  present  in  malt  and  in  all 
ccre&l  grains,  and  to  Iw  inncli  more  nclivo 
than  dtastfiso.    It  is  precipitated  from  a  cuu* 


centraled  extract  of  malt  by  alcoliol  GO  o.p. 
Dubrunlaul  further  asserts  that  diastase  ia 
merely  a  priMinct  of  the  decomposition  o( 
mnltin,  and  that  the  latt«r  is  really  the  active 

principle  of  malt. 

malt'-ihg,  ;>r.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Malt,  v.) 

A,  Si.  ^  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  <uij, :  (See 
the  verbX 
C.  As  suhsiaixtivt : 

Ckem. :  The  process  by  which  barley,  wheat, 
rye,  or  any  other  description  of  gram  is  con- 
verted into  malt.  It  coiLsists  of  four  opera- 
tions :  viz.,  steeping,  cou(diing,  flooring,  and 
kiln-drying.  The  grain  is  sUieped  in  water 
for  from  30  to  50  hours,  according  to  the  tem- 
jxTature  of  the  air,  to  enable  it  to  take  up 
enough  moisture  to  soften  it.  The  water  is 
then  drained  from  the  cistern,  and  the  softened 
grain  thrown  out  into  a  rectmgubr  ves.*^el 
CJiIled  a  couch,  where  it  n^mains  until  ger* 
minatiou  has  fairly  commenced.  As  this  must 
not  be  allowed   to  proceed  too  rapidly,  the 

frain  is  at  the  end  of  20  or  24  hours  thrown  on 
he  floor  to  a  depth  varj-ins  from  10  or  13 
inches  to  3  or4  inches  aei-oidingt')  tlic  season. 
On  the  floor  the  germination  is  regulated,  the 
grain  being  turned  every  four  or  live  hours,  so 
thatthe  whole  of  itmsy  be  brought  under  simi- 
lar conditions  as  t'l  heat,  light,  anil  moisture. 
When  tho  ncrospire  has  i-eaeued  about  tliree- 
fourths  the  length  of  the  seed,  the  grain  is 
then  spread  more  thinly  on  the  floor,  that  it 
may  wither,  and  that  germination  may  be 
arrested.  At  the  end  of  live  or  six  days  after 
the  grain  has  lelt  the  cistern.  It  is  thrown  on 
the  kiln,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  gradual  heat, 
not  exceeding  00'  for  pale  malt,  77*  for  amber 
malt,  and  93°  for  brown  or  porter  malt.  The 
object  of  malting  Is  not,  as  8t;itcd  in  many 
old  works,  t<i  convert  the  starch  of  the  grain 
into  sugar,  but  to  develop  certain  soluble 
albuminous  bodies  which  possess  tlie  power  of 
rapidly  changing  starch  into  sugar  in  presence 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  57'  to  70  .  Good 
barley  yields  about  eighty  percent,  by  weight, 
or  loit  per  cent,  by  nu-asure  of  dr)*  malt. 

maltlng-apparatus,  s. 

B'-ewintj:  A  vessel  in  which  ground  malt  is 
steeped  to  make  tlie  infusion  known  as  wort ; 
this,  with  the  addition  of  decoction  of  hops 
and  fermentation,  becomes  beer. 

*  malf -mSji,  '  malte-man.  s.   (Eng.  malt. 

and  nw/i.j  A  maltster  (.q.v.).  i^Uascvitjuc:  SlCfl 
(Jiiis,  p.  79.) 

*  malt- mas -ter,  s.  [Eng.  inaU,  and  master.] 
A  maltster  (q.v.).     (Adams:  Work.*,  ii.  240.) 

*  mal-tolt,  5.    (Maletolt.) 
malt'-6se,s.    lEug.vialt;  -o«.] 

Clievi.  :  CioHooOn.  Malt-sugar.  A  form  of 
sugar  obt;iined  by  the  action  of  malt  extract 
or  diastase  on  starch  paste.  It  is  not  so 
soluble  as  dextrose,  and  much  less  sweet  tlian 
cAne  sugar.  It  is  incai>able  of  direct  ferm*rn- 
tatiou,  but  by  the  contini^d  action  of  yeast 
it  is  converted  Into  glucose,  which  then  yields 
alcohoL  Its  optical  rotntury  power  Is  139'  for 
the  sodium  ray,  and  150'  fur  tlie  tninsitioti 
tint,  aud  its  copper  reducing  power  about  62*. 

mfiJ-treat',  v.t,     [Ft.,  m^Uraitxr.   tfonx   Lat. 

(fu(/e-  badly,  ill, and  f t(M:f<i  =  to  handle,  to  treat ; 
Ital.  malt rai tare.]  I'o  treat  badly  01  roughly  ; 
to  ill-use,  to  abuse. 

"  It  WM«  little  lionl  to  nuiflrvnr  him  after. '—Aatm.- 
TrUtriitn  Sttattily,  Vol.  IL,  cli.  XvU. 

m&l-trdat'-mdnt,  s.  [Pref.  mnl,  and  Eng. 
traiiiiu-nl  i,<[.v.).]  The  act  of  maltreat ing  ;  tho 
state  of  bcuigiuiiltreatcd  ;  ill-treatment,  abusei 
ill-usage. 

molt'-ster,    5.     [Fng,   matt;   -stcr.]     A  man 

whoso  ix:cupotlou  is  to  make  malt 

*  malt'- worm,    ».      [Eng.   vwlt.  and  icwmi.l 

One  who  is  uver-fond  of  ur  indulges  in  malt  or 

other  liquor  ;  a  tippler. 

"llul    mnatiwhlo,     purvl*-bu«(l     mmiimomu."— 
Mak^p. .    I  Ueiirg  /»'.,  II.  L 

*malt'-j^,  o.  [Eng.  malt;  -y.J  rertaining  to 
or  connoeUxl  with  mall. 

"Ill  lui  nurlft'roUB  lUJil  mmUn  Bliowvr.*— i>idt«iu .* 
BJrtdt  ll.>»m.  eh    xl 

*  ma'-lAm  (pi.  ma-la).  «.  [L«t.  neut.  8in% 
of  miilu*  ^  L*ad.l     EvU. 

^  (0  Malum  in  m  :  An  ovil  in  Itaelf. 
(i)  Malum  prohihUnm :   An  act  wrong   be- 
cause prohibited  by  law  ;  a  prohlbltwi  wrong. 


iDi^I.  h6^i  p6^t,  j^T^l;  oat,  90II,  ohorua,  9hln,  boneta;   go.  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expoot.  ^onophon,  e^lst.    ~1ur. 
-olan,  -tlan  =  ali^xi.    -tion.  -sion  —  mhxxu ;  -tion,    bIod  —  **'■"*       -oioiu.  -tious.  -sloua  —  lUms.     bio,    dlo.  die  ^  b^l.  dpL 
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•  mU'-ure,  s.  IFr.  mulkeur.]  Misfortune, 
ill  luck'. 

"A  voful  wigbt  full  ol  TTuiiure." 

Chaucer:  Dreame. 

•  mSl-U-ri'-nsB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  malur{us) ; 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -imE.) 

OrnitK :  Soft-tailed  Warblers.  According 
to  Gray  a  sub-family  of  Sylviadae,  his  flrst 
family  of  dentirostral  insessorial  birds,  of 
which     alurus  (q.v.)  is  the  typical  genus. 

mal'-n-rine.  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  inalur{us) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  'i)te,]  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  sub-family  Malurinie 
(q.v.) 

"  Perhap  the  most  cutIoub  example  of  the  maJurine 
birds  Is  the  beautiful  little  Emeu  Wreu." — Wood: 
nixa.  .Vat.  Hut .  ii.  274. 

nm-liir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  fia\6^  (vw.los)  =  soft,  and 
ovpd  {oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Gray's  sub- 
family Malurinse.  All  the  species  are  from 
Australia  or  Tasmania.  The  males  are  dis- 
tinguished by  brilliant  plumage.  Malurus  is 
included  in  the  Linnsean genus  Motacilla(q.v.). 

m^'-va,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^oAaxT  (""^'"^"^^ 
=  a  mallow;  /ioAao-o-io  {malasso)=.  to  soften  ; 
from  the  relaxing  properties  of  the  mallows, 
or  from  their  downy  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Mallows,  the  typicalgenus  of  the  tribe 
Malvepe  and  the  order  Malvaces.  Calyx  sur- 
rounded by  a  three-leaved  involucre,  carpels 
numerous,  circularly  arranged,  one-seeded. 
Sixteen  species  are  known.  Three,  Malva 
sylvestris,  M.  rotuiidifolia,  and  M.  vioscltata  arc 
British.  The  first  has  thrcp  to  seven-lobed 
crenate -serrate  leaves,  and  large  pale,  purjile, 
or  blue  flowers;  the  second  has  reniforni 
obscurely-Iobed  crenate  leaves,  pale  lilac  or 
whitish  flowers,  and  the  third  five  to  seven- 
partite  leaves  and  pinnatifid  lobes,  and  rosy 
or  white  flowers.  CavaniUes  found  that  the 
bark  of  a  foreign  species,  M.  crispa,  could  be 
made  into  cordage.  M.  yarvifiora  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  India,  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  a 
potherb.  The  seeds  are  used  as  a  demulcent 
in  coughs  and  ulcers  of  the  bladder.  M.  rotun- 
difolia  and  3/.  sylvestris,  both  of  which  grow  in 
India  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  also  employed  aa 
demulcents ;  the  seeds  of  the  former  are  ap- 
plied externally  in  skin  diseases. 

ni^-va'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  mal- 
vaceus  =  [leitaining  to  mallows,  like  mallows, 
mallow-shaped.] 

Bot. :  Mallowworts  :  an  order  of  hypogyn- 
ous  exogens,  the  typical  one  of  the  alliance 
Malvales.  It  consists  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  with  alternate  more  or  less  divided 
stipulate  leaves,  the  hairs,  if  any  are  present, 
stellate.  Peduncles  usually  axillary,  flowers 
large,  showy,  surrounded  by  bracts.  Sepals 
five,  three,  or  four,  valvate  in  estivation. 
Petals,  as  many  as  the  sepals.  Stamens,  in- 
definite, monadelphous  ;  anthers  one-celled, 
reniform,  bursting  transversely  ;  ovary  con- 
sisting of  many  carpels,  arranged  around  a 
common  axis  ;  styles  as  many  as  the  cariiels. 
Fruit,  capsular  or  baccate  ;  seeds,  one  or  more 
in  each  carpel.  Found  largely  in  the  tropics, 
and  in  smaller  numbers  in  temperate  climates. 
They  are  mucilaginous,  and  without  exception 
■whok'snme(/:(HW/ej/).  Kn'^wn  u'enera GO, species 
700  (Sir  Joseph  Ho»ker).  Most  abundant  in 
America. 

mal-va'-ceous  (ce  as  8h)»  a.  [Malvaceae.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  order 
Malvaceae. 

m^'-val«  a.    [Lat.  malv(a);  Eng.  suff.  -at.] 
Bot.  :   Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
genus  Malva  (q.v.). 

^  T/t€  MaZiul  AUiajice:  [Malvales].  {Lind- 
ley-) 

mal-va'-les.  s,  pi.  [Pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  viaU 
valis,  from  Lat.  malva  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens. 
They  liave  monodichlamydeous  flowers  ;  pla- 
centiE  in  the  axil  of  the  fruit ;  a  valvate  calyx ; 
an  imbricated  or  twisted  corolla,  definite  or 
indelinite  stamens,  and  little  or  no  albumen. 
Lindley  included  under  it  the  orders  Sterculi- 
aceae,  Byttncriaceae,  Vivianiacese,  Tropceol- 
aceae,  Malvaceie,  and  Tiliaceae. 

laSl'-ve-se,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  malv(a);  fem.  pi.  adj. 

BUfl".  -€«.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Mal- 
vacete  (q.v.). 


mal-ver-sa'-tioil,  .'.  [Fr.,  from  mah'erser  = 
to  behave  ill  in  oUii-e ;  Lat.  rnale  =  badly,  ill, 
and  versor  —  to  dwell,  to  be  engaged  in.]  Evil, 
wicked,  or  improper  conduct ;  mean  artifices  ; 
fraudulent  tricks  ;  espec,  improper  conduct 
or  misbehaviour  in  an  olftce  or  employment : 
as,  fraud,  breach  of  trust,  extortion,  &c. 

"  .\  man  turned  out  of  his  emploj'iuent  .  .  .  for 
malpersation  m  office.' —flurts;  Un  Mr.  Fox't  Eiut 
India  Bill. 

*  m^l'-ve-^e,  s.     [Malmsey.  ] 
mam,  s.     [Mamma.] 

ma-ma',  mam-ma',  s.    [See  def. ;  cf.  Sp. 

vuuiui ;  Itaf.  nutmma ;  Dut.  mama;  Fr. 
majnan;  Ger.  nwn;n,  mdmni^,  meimjie;  Wei. 
viam.  =  mother;  Lat.  rnamrna  =  the  breast.] 
[Ma.mma.]  An  infantine  term  for  mother, 
composed  of  a  repetition  of  one  of  the  earliest 
articulations  of  the  human  voice. 

m&m'-a-luke,  m^m'-e-luke,  *  mam- 
loak,'  *  mem-look,  >~.  [Fr.  maiJialuc.  fn'm 
Arab,  inaniluk  =  a  purchased  slave,  from 
malaka=he  possessed;  Sp.  Tnamelnco ;  Ital. 
mammaluco.]  One  of  the  former  mounted 
soldiers  of  Egypt,  consisting  originally  of 
Circassian  slaves  of  the  Bey,  introduced  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  1'2j4  they  had  increased 
so  much  in  power,  that  one  of  their  numl>er 
became  Sultan,  the  dynasty  lasting  till  1517. 
They  continued,  however,  even  after  its  over- 
throw by  Selim  I.,  to  be  the  virtual  ruling  class 
in  Egj-pt.  In  ISll  they  were  treacherously 
butchered  to  the  number  of  470  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt  at  Cairo,  and  soon 
after  practically  disappeared  from  history. 

ma-man' -Xte,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  found,  Maman  ;  sutt'.  -ite  (Min).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  resembling  polyhalite  in 
physical  characters,  but  differing  in  having 
the  potash,  magnesia  and  lime  in  the  ratio  of 
1:2:3.  Occurs  in  nodules  at  the  saltmine 
of  Maman,  Persia,  associated  with  carnallite. 

*  mam'-bling,  5.  (Prob.,  the  same  as  3Ium- 
BLiNO.]    [Mu.mble.]    a  mumbling. 

"In  such  a  mambUn^  of  profesaloo."— fip.  Ball: 
Christian  .ModeraXiun,  bk.  li,,  j  2. 

in3,m'-e-ldn,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mamma  = 
the  breast.]  A  small  hill  or  mound,  so  calh-d 
from  its'resemblance  to  a  woman's  breast.  The 
word  acquired  a  position  in  the  English  l.tn- 
guage  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  defen- 
sive works  of  Sebastopol  was  called  the 
Ma  melon. 

ma-mes'-tra,  s.  [Tlie  nann  of  a  city,  for- 
iiierlv  the  capital  of  Lowt-r  Armenia.  (J/c 
Nicoll.y] 

Eiitom, :  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Apamidne. 
Tlie  fore  wings  are  dark  gray,  varied  with 
black,  and  with  a  wliit*  line  and  spot,  shaped 
like  U.  Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  three 
quarters.  Larva  feeds  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber on  the  heart  of  cabbages,  geianiums,  ic.  ; 
the  perfect  insect  appears  in  the  following  May. 
Mamestra  persicnrite  is  the  Dot.  It  is  blacki.sli, 
purplish,  and  with  yellow  dot-s.  Itsexpansiiju 
of  wing  is  alx)ut  an  inch  and  a  half.  Found  in 
the  south  of  England,  &c. 

mam-il-lar'-i-a,     mam-mil-lar'-i-a,   s. 

[Lat.  7Hfl7*u7/(tO,  *dimiu.  ot  mamma  =  a  breast, 
a  teat;  sufT.  -aria.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Cactacece,  having  a  fleshy 
stem  covereil  with  teat-like  projections,  spi- 
rally arranged,  with  radiating  spines  from  each 
teat,  and  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
ones.    Tlie  species  are  mostly  Mexican. 

mam'-il'lar-^,  a.  &  s.    [MamJiillarv.] 

*  mam'-isli,  a.  [Eng.  mam  ;'ish.]  Foolish, 
eiVeminate, 


mam'-ma  0^'-  mam'-mse),  5.    [Lat.  mamma 
=  the  breast.J     [Mama.] 

1.  Or-i.  lM.ng. :  The  same  as  M.^ma  (q.v.). 

■•'And  who's  bliad  now,  mamnuit'  the  urchUi  cried." 
I'rior  :   Venat  Mistaken. 

2.  Aiwt.  (PL):  The  breasts;  they  exist  in  the 
male  as  ?.ellasin  the  female, but  in  a  rudiment- 
ary state.  In  the  female  they  increase  in  size 
until  about  the  twentieth  year,  but  do  not 
secrete  milk  until  after  pregnancy  has  taken 
place.  In  structure  the  mammary  gland  is 
conglomerate,  consisting  of  lobes  held  to- 
gether by  firm,  dense  areolar  tissue,  the  lobes 
are  composed  of  lobules,  and  they  of  minute 


caecal  vesiides,  the  ultimate  tenninations  of 
the  excietory  duct.  Near  the  centre  of  each 
mamma  is  the  nipple,  surrounded  by  an 
areola  of  a  coloured  tint,  at  first  pink,  but 
after  impregnation  becoming  permanently 
brown. 

mSm -mae-form,  a.  [Lat.  nuzmm£c  =  breasts, 
teats,  and/ir»ia  =  form.] 

Bot.,  >S:c. :  Teat-shaped,  conical  with  a 
rounded  apex,  mamillary*. 

mam'-mal,  s.    [Mammalia.] 

Zool. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia  (q.v.). 

mam-ma'-li-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  lAt.  mam- 
malis  =  of  or  for  the  breasts,  good  for  diseases 
of  the  breast ;  among  modem  naturalists  = 
having  hreasts,  from  mamtna  =  a  breast,  a 
teat,  a  dug  of  animals.] 

1.  Zool. :  Mammals  :  the  highest  class  of  the 
Vertebrate  sul»-kingdom.  The  individual* 
are  characterized  by  tlie  possession  of  mammae 
(teats),  enabling  them  to  suckle  their  young. 
The  class  is  sometimes  popularly  but  errone- 
ously called  Quadrupeds  (four-footed  animals). 
So,  however,  are  some  reptiles,  as  lizards  and 
crocodiles,  and  some  ami)hibian8,  aa  frog» 
and  newts.  On  the  other  hand,  whales  ar^.- 
not  fvKir-footed,  yet  they  are  akin  to  the  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds,  and  like  them  suckle 
their  young,  which  are  brought  forth  alive. 
On  this  account  Linna-us  introduced  the  terra 
Mammalia,  now  universally  accepted.  They 
have  red,  warm  blond,  in  this  respect  agreeing 
with  Birds,  but  differing  from  Reptiles,  Am- 
phibians and  Fishes.  Tlie  mouth  is  concealed 
by  lips  and  armed  with  bony  and  enamelled 
teeth  ;  each  ramus  of  the  mandible  is  com- 
posed of  a  simple  piece  of  bone.  The  covering 
is  of  hair.  Normally,  there  are  four  limbs, 
which  in  some  aquatic  members  of  the  class 
are  modified  into  fins.  The  toes  are  generally 
five.  Mi>st  of  the  bones  are  solid  or  have 
cavities  filled  with  marrow,  the  air-cells  which 
aid  in  imparting  lightness  to  the  bones  of 
birds  being,  as  a  rule,  absent.  The  bones  of 
the  cranium  ami  of  the  face  arc  immovably 
fixed  to  each  other.  The  cranium  is  larger 
than  in  other  vertebrates,  tlie  lower  jaw  con- 
sists of  only  two  pieces.  The  vertebral  column 
may  be  divided  into  five  regions,  the  cervical, 
the  dorsal,  the  lumbar,  the  sacral,  and  Ih 
caudal  vertebra.  [Vertebra.]  Like  birds 
and  reptiles,  the  Mammalia  have  an  amniou. 
The  aliantoid  ceases  to  exist  at  an  early  period 
of  foetal  life,  or  is  plncentiferous.  The  brain 
possesses  a  corpus  callnsuin.  The  heart  has 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles.  The  respira- 
tion is  by  lungs.  There  is  a  complete  dia- 
phragm. Linngeus  divided  the  class  into  seveo 
orders  ;  Primates,  Bruta,  Fer.e,  Glires,  Pecora, 
Belluie,  and  t  ete  :  Cuvier  into  Biinana.  Quad- 
rumana,  Carnassiers,  Marsupialia,  Rodentia, 
Edentata,  Pachydcnnata,  Kuminantia,  and 
Cetacea.  Prof.  (Sir  Ri  .hard)  Owen  divided 
them,  in  1S57,  on  the  structure  of  the  brain, 
into  Lyencephala,  Lisseucephula,  Gyren- 
cephala,  and  Archencephala.  The  first  in- 
cludes the  Monotremata  and  Marsupialia  ;  the 
second  contains  the  Rodentia,  Insectivora,  &c. ; 
the  third  Carnivora,  Quadrumana,  &c.,  and 
the  fourth,  Man.  Prof.  Huxley  thus  classified 
them  :  Sub-class  1.  Ornithodelphia,  having 
the  single  order  Monotremata  ;  2.  Didelphia, 
also  with  one  order,  Mai-supialia  ;  3.  Mono- 
delphia(q.v.),  containing  the  other  MammaliRn 
orders.  For  the  classification  of  J.  Dwight 
Dana,  see  Meoasthena. 

2.  I'aUeont. :  As  most  of  the  older  geological 
strata  are  marine,  and  the  greater  number  of 
maninials  terrestrial,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  many  remains  of  the  latter  will  be  foun''. 
Besides  the  animals  so  highly  organized  pr^.- 
bably  came  late  upon  the  scene.  A  mammalian 
genus,  Microlestes,  appeai-s  in  tlie  Upper  Trias 
of  England,  and  Droinotherium  in  tlte  Trias  of 
America.  Mammalian  remains  exist  in  the 
Stonesfield  Slate  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  and  in 
the  Upper  Oolite  of  Anierica.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  marsupial.  Cretaceous 
forms  have  not  yet  been  found.  In  1S71,  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  made  a  census  of  the  known 
secondary  mammals,  reckoning  four  in  the 
Upper  Trias  of  Wurtemberg,  Somersetshire, 
and  North  Carolina,  four  in  the  Great  Oolite 
of  StonesfieM,  and  fourteen  in  the  Middle 
Purbeck  Oolite  of  Swanage.  Every  division 
of  the  Tertiary  has  its  appropriate  mammals, 
nearly  all  placental,  pachydenns  being  specially 
prominent.     [.Myth.] 


S&te.  f3.t,  f&re,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   prne.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore.  wqU;  work,  who,  son;  mute.  ouh.  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^iau.     se.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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mam-ma'-li-au,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  mammali(a) ; 
£iig.  adj.  Kiiit'  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie 
maiiinialia  or  maiiiiiial.s. 

t  mam-ma-lif -er-oiia,  a.  [Lat,  &c.  vuim- 
vuiUa :  fero  =  to  \n.-:u;  U>  produce,  and  Lii--. 
adj.  sutr.  -oiis.]  Containing  the  remains  <! 
inaiiinial!; :  as,  a  viummali/erons  cnn;.    [Nor- 

rOLK-CRAO.] 

"They  aro  the  »tuae  rnammaU/erofU  wtrniA to  which 
the  t'>:uk>t;UC  tunis  whuu  loi>kiii){  for  rt-mitliia  tllu». 
tntlve  gf  ttiv  rxtllict  (liiilitt  vt  the  ixut-tflucluJ  ut^e."— 
WiUon :  Prehittorie  Man.  cli.  IIL 

t  mam-m^r-log'-io-al,  a.  [Eng.  mamma- 
^Oin) '•  'ical;  Kr.  mummalogique.  The  only 
exiiiiiide  in  Littre  is  from  tlie  lUvuc  iks  ilenr 
Mondes,  Aprii,  iSoO.J  Pertaining  to  or  in  any 
wuv  connected  with  the  science  of  mam- 
malogy fi.v.). 

"Accanling  to  mantnuUofflcat  STBtema.  wblch' at 
dlfTcn-iit  tliuea  have  been  proposed'— Wweu;  Clms. 
Mammaltu.  p.  Si. 

)  inS.xn-mSl'-0-gist,  s.  [  Rng.  mamvwIoff(y)  ; 
•ist.]  One  versed  in  in;nnmalogy  ;  one  who 
writes  or  treats  of  niammiferoua  animals  or 
tti<'  niunnnals. 

»  m&m-in^'-o-lr^,  s.  lEng.  tnammal,  and 
Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  treatise,  a  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  mammals;  llie  science  or  doc- 
trine of  mammals  or  inannniferous  animals. 

m&m'-ma-ry,  «.  lA-n  if  from  a  Lat  Tnam- 
vmrius,  from  vuimmtt^  the  bre.ist.J 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breast  or 
paps  :  thus  there  are  vmm7nary  glands,  mam- 
mary arteries,  &c. 

Oi&m'-ine-^  s.  [Latinised  from  mammee 
Oiv.).] 

Ii"(. :  A  genus  of  Clusiaceie,  tribe  Garciuiea*. 
The  only  known  species,  Mammca  UTnericani' , 
the  Mammee  Apple,  or  South  American  Ajiri- 
cot,  is  a  large  tree  with  showy  odoriferous 
flowers.  Tlie  fruits  are  seveml  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  double  rind,  the  outer  one 
leatliery,  the  inner  with  yellowish  pulp  like 
tiiat  of  an  apricoi.  it  is  bitter,  but  nourishing, 
and  good  for  peetnnil  complaints.  It  is  eaten 
raw  or  cut  in  slices  with  wine  and  sugar,  or 
boiled.  The  gum  derived  from  the  bark  is 
used  by  negroes  for  destroying  chlt^oCb  in  their 
feet. 

miiiii' ~  xnee,    s.      [Native  name  in   tropical 
Anniifji.l 
£ot. :  Liicuma  mammosum.     [Ma.vMALADE. ] 
mammee-apple,   manuuee-tree,  s, 

[MAMMliA.] 

•  mdm-mSr-lere  (I  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  vmmelbkrc, 
fiiMn  jii'tmelle  =  Ijat.  iruimiUu,  dimin.  of  tnam- 
vui  =  the  breast.] 

Ol'l  Armour:  A  plate  of  steel  secured  to  the 
hauberk,  beneath  the  cyrlas,  for  additional 
protection.  Also  one  of  two  circular  platis 
placed  on  the  bieast-plate,  to  which  the  hel- 
met, sword,  or  dngger  was  secured  by  a  chain 
to  ]>revent  its  loss  by  a  sudden  blow. 

"  mJim'-mer,  v.i.  [Prob.  an  imitative,  as  if 
fr<im  the  repetition  of  the  syllables  wuiormant; 
cf.  Mid.  Eng.  vmmrlfn,  moinelen,  Oer.  mamr 
vuhi,  Dut.  mommelcn  —  to  mumble  (q.v.).] 
To  hesitate  ;  to  stand  as  one  muttering  and  in 
doubt. 

"  Whftt  yr,u  coulil  luk  iiid,  Itmt  I  should  dviiy. 
Or  stnutl  bo  miunmerinj/  uiif  " 

.ShaKea/K  :  Othello.  111.  3. 

■  m&m'  mer-ing,  *  mam-ering/  mam- 
er-yng,  s.  [Mammku.]  a  state  ol  hesiUttiou 
or  doubt. 

"  81ic  nto(le  nlll  111  a  <loul>te  Rnd  bi  a  mamni/ni/ 
willed  wny  Hlie  mli^tit  Uiko."— .I'ir  T.  Mura:  U'orkfM.  p. 

*  m&m'-mot,  *  mliin'-mot, «.    {O.  Fr.  Ma- 

hummct  =  an  idol,  from  AMvhumnud ov Mahtnu- 1 , 
from  tlie  false  idea  that  Mahommcdans  were 
idoliiters.]    [Maumkt,  Mawmkt.] 

1.  An  idol.  Great  injustice  was  done  in 
making  the  name  of  Mohammed  synonymous 
with  an  idol,  while  one  great  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  religion  introduced  by  the  prcat 
Arabian,  was  itJi  uncompromising  hosliUty  to 
every  kind  of  idolatry.  But  almost  the  only 
one  of  the  tion-(Jliristian  faiths  of  tlio  woild 
tiractieally  kimwu  to  our  ancestors  was  Mo- 
finnnm-dism,  and  it  was  made  to  stand  as  the 
type  of  all  false  religions,  idolatrous  as  well  as 
Don -idolatrous. 

2.  A  doll,  a  puppet ;  a  figure  droBsrd  up. 

**  I  cfUT  iKit  f'lr  tlir<-.  Knto  :  till*  U  no  worlil. 
To  pliiy  «lt)i  ii.iifirncrt.  mill  to  ttit  witit  hpK.'^ 


.  mill  totnt  witit  Itini.- 
HKikap.  :  I  J/enrif  Jr..  11.  & 


•  mam' -met-rous,  «.  [Eng.  tiuimnift--{ii) : 
■oits.]     Idolatrous. 

"Their  inoac  [iioiiHtroua  nuisa  or  mamntrtrout  ida- 
imtt.~—B(iie:  ^Seivct  Horkt,  ik  166. 

'iii&in-met-ry,&  [UABOMBTBV^MAtmcTRv.] 

1.  Mohammedism. 

2.  Idolatry.     [Mammrt.] 

"  il' rutufore  thi-y  oill'd  lin-ogeA  munmeta,  aoil  the 
rulonitii'ii  of  liiuLK'««  tnamrnrtri/:  thAl  U  MiUioiuet  nuJ 
Mitlioiiietry  ;  odioiia  namra."  — .Seltitfii ;  Tatit  Talk; 
roperi/. 

m^m'-nue,   mam'-my,   s.     [Mamma.]     A 

child's  name  for  mother. 

mam'-mi-fer,  s.  [Lat  mamma  =  a  'breast,  and 
j'tTO  =  to  bear.)  An  animal  which  has  breasts 
or  paps  for  suckling  ita  young  ;  a  mammal. 

"  Miimmtfer.  In  tii.vi  near  BtuttgarL" — LyeJl  .■  Man- 
ucU  Ktciii.  UeoL  (ed.  -Itb),  ;>.  bO%. 

M  31.  de  Blainville's  name  for  Mammalia 
being  Mammifera,  the  term  mammifer  is  more 
common  in  France  tlian  here. 

mam-mif '-er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  mammifer ;  adj. 
sulf.  •ous.]  Having  breasts  or  pups,  and  suclc- 
liug  Us  young  ;  having  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  a  mammaL    (LydL) 

mdm'-iui-fomi,  a.  [Lat.  mawina  =  a  breast, 
and  forum  =  form,  shape  ;  Fr.  nuimmifurme .] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  paps. 

mdm-mil'-la  (pi.  mam-nul'-lse),  $.    [Lat., 

dimiu.  of  ma'tmna  =  a  breast.] 
I,  Anal. :  The  nipple. 
n.  Botany  ; 

1.  (^iji^;.)  The  apex  of  theuncleusofanovulc. 

2.  (PL)  Teats  like  tubercles  on  the  surface 
^  of  I'lants,  as  on  Mamillaria. 

mam'-mil-lar-y,    ma-mil'-lar-jr,  a.  &s. 

[Lat.    vutmillaris,    from   uuiniilla,    dimln.    of 
7iuvnma  =  a  breast.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  OnLLang.  ;0f  or  pertaiuing  to  the  breasts 
or  paps ;  resembling  a  paji. 

2.  GeoL :  Having  the  surface  studded  over 
with  rounded  projections.    (Lyell.) 

3.  Min.  :  An  imitative  shape  resembling 
that  of  the  breast,  niostlyoccurring  in  minerals 
liaving  a  stalagniitic  origin.  The  surface  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  rounded  prominences,  and 
is  distinguished  from  botiyoidal  (4. v.),  by  a 
portinti  only  of  the  globule  or  sphere  being 
visible  un  the  suiface  of  the  mass. 

B.  Aa  subUantive  : 

Geol. :  A  surface  studded  over  with  rounded 
projections. 

mammillary-einlnences,  $.  pL 

Aiuttumy : 

1.  More  or  less  marked  prominences  on  the 
Inner  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
wliich  correspond  to  the  anfractuositica  of  the 
cranium. 

2.  "White  round  medullary  tubercles,  of  the 
size  of  a  pea,  situate  at  the  basr  of  the  brain, 
behind  the  gray  substance,  from  which  the 
infuiidibiilum  arises.     {Dintylisoii.) 

m  am  m  n  1  n  ry-process,  s. 

1.  Anat.  :  A  tubercle  projecting  backwards 
from  each  superior  articular  process  of  certain 
vertebrae  CalUil  by  Owen Metai)ophyHis(q,v.). 

2.  Sot.:  [MAMM.troBMJ. 

m&m'-inil-late,     mJ&m'-mU-lat-Sd,  a. 

[As  if  from  a  Lat.  viammillatus.] 

1.  Mill.:  The  same  as  Mammillarv,  A.  8. 

2.  Patfiol.  :  Having  mammiform  pn>jections 
on  its  surface. 

X  Zool. :  (f)f  the  apex  of  some  shrlU):  Rounded 
like  a  nippi'-. 

mammiUatod-llvor,  s. 

i'ath'tl. :  Cirrhosis  (q.v.). 

mdm -mil-la- tlon,  0.     [Eng.  TnanmimflXe); 

atioru] 

VaihoL :  A  term  adopted  as  the  translation  of 
the  French  Hat  vimnviiUouL  A  corrugat^id  con- 
dition of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  whleh. 
if  slight,  may  In;  pathologirnl  ;  but.  If  inoie 
extensive,  may  be  ])atliognomlc  of  polypus  uf 
the  stomach.     (Ihiiiglisnn.) 

m&m'-inU-loid,  n,  [Lnt.  mamlUamn  little 
breast,  a  pap,  iuid  Or.  riJSo«  (ridos)  —  appear- 
ance. fr>rin.]  8hiipcd  like  or  resembling  a  pap 
or  nipple.     (Oicea.) 


'  mam  -mock.  *  mam-moc.  '  mam-ock, 

s.  [Prob.  from  Gael,  mam  — a  round  hill,  a 
handful,  with  dlinin.  sufl*.  -ock  (as  in  hillocA;).] 
A  sliapeless  piece. 

■*  King  John  he  Tnllantly  Muhdued. 
The  tnUefmble  Preuch  and  thvre  in  rfmrnvcx-i  hewed.** 
Or.tj/tvn  :  [•i^y-Vlbion.  %.  17. 

*  m&m'-mdok,  v.^     [Mammock,  s.\    To  tear 

\\\  or  into  pieces  ;  to  fall  to  jiieces. 

"  He  did  fto  Ket  hli  tMth.  aud  XxKt  It ;  0.  I  wundt. 
how  hti  inittnmodteii  It  1  "Sh'iketp. :  Coriolanut,  L  S. 

mam'-md-dis,  «.     [Hind.  mahmuJi  =  a  Jdnd 
of  line  nm^lin.] 
Fabric:  Coarse,  plain  Indian  muslins. 

Ham'-mon, miim'-mdii,  5.  {ha.t.  viammona, 
from  Gr.  /xoMwi'as  (viamoiuui),  from  Syrian 
iiuimoiid  ~  riclies.  Cf.  Heb.  ]^OCp  {matmon) 
=  a  treasure,  fi-om  )P^  (Jaman)  =  to  hide; 
Clmldee  mamnidn,  mdntdii.] 

1.  Script.  (£  Poetry  (Of  the  form  Mammon): 
According  to  Schleusner,  the  Syrian  God  of 
riehes,  but  no  tnices  have  been  ol'taiued  of  an 
idol  actually  worshipped  under  that  name  in 
Syria,  The  word  is.  therefore,  now  held  to  be 
a  mere  personillcation  of  liches.  It  is  used  in 
this  latter  sense  in  Matt.  vi.y4,and  Luke  xvi.  9. 
Milton  poetically  makes  Manunou  a  fallen 
augel  of  sordid  character. 

"  i/itmmon  led  them  on 
.Vnminon  the  k-Ast  ercctud  nulrit  tlint  felt 
Fruui  he&veu."  ilU(on:  P.  L.,  L  <78> 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  (Of  the  form  mammon) : 
Riches,  wealth. 

"  .l/'immon  la  riches  orabuuad&ace  of  goods.  — Tyn- 
dalt:  Workei,  p.  £aa. 

*"  mam'-mon-lsh,  n.  [Eng.  mammon;  -Uh.^ 
Devoted  to  the  service  of  mammon  or  the  pur- 
suit of  riches  ;  inspired  or  actuated  by  mam- 
monisin  (s.v.J. 

*  mam'-mon-ism,  s.  [Eng.  mammon.;  -ism.) 
iJevotion  to  tlie  service  of  nuimmon  or  the  pur- 
suit of  riches. 

"  M  all  except  nuimtnoniMm  be  %  vnin  grliiiace.  — 
CarlyUs :  PtUC  J:  Pretent,  bk.  IL,  ch.  xvi. 

*  mam'-mon-ist*  s.  [Eng.  mammon;  -is/.) 
One  devoted  to  tlie  service  of  nunnmon  or  the 
pursuit  and  acquisition  of  riches  ;  a  worldly 
person  ;  a  worldling. 

"  When  rd  arrive  the  very  top  of  all 
The  luiBtJikt^ii  tnammoiiitU  iiiUcdl." 
Bronte  ;  A  Pariphrat«  uyan  £txittieut44  L 

*  inSin'-m.6n-itO,  s.  [Eng.  mammon;  'ite.\ 
The  same  as  Mammonist  (q-v.). 

"Wheu  a  MatmnonUe  iiiuthi.-r  kills  her  babe  for  a 
L>urlal  fee."  Tcnnj/mn  ;  JIauU,  I.  L  i&. 

*  mjim-mdn-x-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  mam.- 
monU{c):  -aliun.]  The  act  orprocos  of  mam- 
moniziiig;  a  rendeiing  mammonish  or  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  wealth. 

*  m&m'-mdn-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  mammon;  -ize.} 
To  ren.Ur  niiimmonish  ;  to  actuate  with  a 
spirit  of  iiiammonism. 

■  tn&m'-mdso.  a.  [Lat  mamma  =  a  breast] 
liaving  the  form  or  shape  of  a  bi-east ;  breast- 
shaped. 

m^m'-motb,  s.  &  a.      [Russ.    mamatU'=m 

maiiimnlh  (.'S/»faf);  Tartarmnratiu*  =  the  earth, 
because  the  Tungooses  and  Yakoots  i)elieved 
this  animal  worked  its  way  in  the  earth  like  a 
mole  (IVebster).  Skeatdismissesasabsuixl  tlie 
etymol.  from  Arab,  behemoth  or  mrhetnoth  ;  but 
for  the  other  side  see  (kol.  Mug.  (ISSO),  p.  408. 
Littr6  says  the  word  is  of  unknown  origin.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Paleeont. :  Kkphas  primtgenins.  The  first 
mammoth  discovered  was  fimnd  imbedded  in 
ico  in  ITltO  on  the  shores  of  the  U-na,  by  a 
Tungoosiau  Ilshcrnnin  named  Schnmtu-hoff. 
A  Russian  engineer,  nametl  Iti-nkendorf.  thuF 
describes  a  mammoth  unearthed  from  a  tun- 
dra (q.v.)  in  till-  north  of  SilK'rin,  whei-o  so 
many  lie  buried  in  the  sitme  manner  as  do 
the  remains  of  Cervus  megactroa  in  the  peat- 
bo;;H  of  Ireland  : — 

"picture  ti  y»urM>lf  hu  etr|<h*iit,  with  a  bodr 
covrrol  with  tliti  k.  fur,  itlH>ut  tlitrt«wii  trrl  hi  height, 
and  fUtrvii  hi  hiiuth.  with  tu»kari,;lil  fcvt  luiii;.  thick. 
Kiid  riirviiit;  •lutMAtilik  At  their  rinl*.  a  itont  trunk  of 
»l\  (rcl  III  IpiiuUi.  cii1><«aal  lliiil«  uf  a  fiHit  aiid  n  half  bi 
tlilckiiru.  ATid  n  I.aU  liakMl  to  thv  end.  which  mm 
ciivnM  with  thick  tufty  hnlr.  Itl*  i«rihiiiriit-llkr 
lnrr«<  Hiked  earn  In)'  trnrfully  tiiriird  uii  ovpr  tim 
hcful  ;alK<iit  till' Khovihlcn  Aiul  bnok  he  had  ■tllfbalr. 
Ahuul  *  Iixit  111  U'liKtli  like  a  iiiaiik.  .  .  .  I'lider  tho 
oiiltT  hair  ttirm  npiwAnNlevcrywhrrp  a  woiil.  \<Ty«o(t. 
wnnii.  mid  thli-U.  and  of  a  yrltoM -liruwi)  c<>l»iir.  A> 
coiiiiiarrd  altli  ixir  liidlitn  elo|ihitiitj^  the  hcvid  wa* 
roiiuii.  the  l>ralii-niM>  I«w  aud  luUTua.  but  the  Iruuk 
and  iixiuth  »vro  larver," 


06)1.  b^ ;  p^t,  J^^l ;  cat.  90U.  chorua.  9hlii.  bon^h  ;  ro.  ftom  ;  thin,  (his ;  sin.  as :  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  cs^st.     i>)i  ^  C 
-clan,  -tlan  :=  staan-   -tlon.  -slon  =  sbun ;  -flon,  -flon  ^  zhiin,    -oloas.  -tlous.  -sloos  —  Bbus.      bio,  -dlo*  &t\  —  bf  1,  dph 
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mammothrept— man 


Prof.  W.  Bnyd  Ditwkins  {Quar.  Journ.  GecL 
Soc.,  XXXV.  13&',  sqq.),  treating  of  tlie  range  of 
the  raamraoth  iu  time  and  space,  comes  to  the 
conclusinn  that  it  existed  in  Britaiu  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Glacial  period.  Its  re- 
mains are  found  in  Fiance  in  "enormous 
abundance  ;"  there  it  was  contemporary  with 
the  Cave-men  of  the  Pleistuceue,  as  is  proved 
by  a  si>iriled  engraving  of  it  on  a  jpiece  of 
mammoth  ivory  found  iu  the  Cave  of  La  Made- 
leine, Dord«)gne  (Figured  in  Lubbock's  Orig.  of 
Ciinl.,  p.  41)  ;  it  lias  been  found  in  nenrly  every 
Ooonty  in  England ;  and,  broadly  speaking. 


MAMMOTH. 

its  ranfje  extended  "  over  the  whole  land  of 
the  northern  hemisphere."  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  teeth  of  the  mauimoth  found  iu 
the  northern  regions  have  narrow  plates,  while 
the  plates  of  those  discovered  further  south 
are  broad.  This  Prof.  Darwin  attributes  to 
difference  of  food.  He  is  also  of  opinion 
*' that  the  mammoth  may  be  taken  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Indian  elephant."  To  show 
how  plentiful  these  animals  once  were  in 
Asiatic  Rus.<;ia,  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  (Geol.  Mag. 
(1880),  p.  500)  says,  that  from  1825  to  1S31 
there  were  never  less  than  1,500  poods  of  fossil 
ivory  sold  at  Yakutsk,  and  one  year  the  sale 
reachftii  2.000  poods ;  and  similar  ivory  was 
offered  for  sale  in  Khiva  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  the  mammoth  in 
point  of  size ;  gigr\ntic,  immense :  as,  the 
Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  the  Mammoth, 
Tree  in  California. 

mammoth' tree,  5 

Bot,:  Seipioid  giganfea,  a  great  Californian 
tree,surpaissed  in  heightonly  by  the  Eucalyptus 
(q.v.)  of  Australia.  The  largest  known  ejieci- 
men,  that  in  the  Mammoth  Grove  at  Calaveras 
in  Upper  California,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  a  party  of  Americans  in  1S5(),  was  327  feet 
high  by  90  in  circumference.  It  is  the  largest 
of  known  trees,  and  is  believed  to  be  fmm 
8,000  to  4,000  years  old.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Coniferte  (Pinaceffi),  tribe  Abietiiite. 

•  mam'-mo -thrept,  s.     [Gr.  /ia^t^oflpeirTo? 

(vmmmuthreptos),  Irnm  fidnfia.  (maimnci)  =  a 
motlier,  a  grauduiother,  and  t(>4<^u>  (trepho)  — 
to  nourish.]  A  child  brought  up  by  its  grand- 
mother ;  a  spoilt  child. 

"  We  are  the  mammotkre-'iU  of  Slnne." 

Davie* :  S^y  Koode,  p.  IB. 

m&m'-m^p  s,    [Maumie.] 

mam'-pe-lon,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Cynogale  Bennettii,  one  of  the  Viver- 
ridffi,  fiom  Borneo.  It  differs  from  other 
members  of  the  family  in  being  stout  and 
plump.  Colour  yellowish-brown,  lighter  on 
the  under-side  of  the  head  and  over  tlie  eyes  ; 
darker  on  the  legs.  The  snout  is  long  and 
pointed,  the  muzzle  bald,  the  ears  very  short, 
the  whiskers  well  developed.  It  frequents 
the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and  is  a  good 
climber. 

man  (pi.  men),  *  mon,  s,  &  o.  fA.S.  mann, 
mon;  cogii.  with  Dut.  man;  Icel.  madhr  (for 
xnannr),  man;  Sw.  iiurn;  Dan.  mand ;  Goth. 
•manna;  Ger.  mann ;  Lat.  mas  (ft)r  mans)^=!i 
male;  Sansc.  mana.  The  sense  is  "thinking 
animal  "*  from  the  root  mart  —  to  think,  found 
unchanged  in  Sansc.  ;  cf.  also  Eng,  miitd, 
mean;  Lat.  memini^  &,c] 

A.  ^3  substantkfe  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  individual  of  the  human  race ;  a 
human  being  ;  a  living  person. 

"Tlie  people  gathered  themselves  tog<^tlier  u  one 
man  to  JenisJiletn.'"— firn  iii,  l. 

2.  A  male  adult  of  the  human  race  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  woman. 

"  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  womAn ;  bnt 
the  woman  for  the  man."—l  CoritithUtm  xl  9. 


3.  A  male  adult  of  the  human  race  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  boy  or  child. 

"  The  uuise's  legeada  are  for  truths  recel  ved. 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed." 
Drydvn:  Code  *  Fox,  335. 

4.  A  husl>aud. 

5.  A  male  servant  or  attendant ;  a  work- 
man ;  an  adult  male  in  the  employ  or  under 
the  direction  of  some  person. 

"  Oue  of  my  husbaud's  rneii." 

Shakesfj. :  Hapv  of  Lucrece,  1.291. 

6.  The  human  race ;  mankind ;  human  beings 
collectively. 

".Van  has  been  studied  more  carefully  than  any 
other  organic  bciug,  and  yet  tliere  is  the  greatest  jios- 
Eible  diversity  amougat  capable  Jud(;<:^s  whether  he 
should  be  classed  as  a  single  S[)ecie9  or  race,  or  as  two 
(Virey)  as,  three  (Jacquiuot),  lour  tKatit),  five  (Blu- 
meubach),  six(Budbii).  seven  (UmiterJ.  eight  (Agaaaizl, 
eleveu  jPickeringl,  fiiteen  (Eurj-  St.  Vinceutf.  eixteeii 
(Desuioulius),  twenty-two  (Morton),  sixty  (Ciaufurdl. 
or  as  sixty-three,  accorduig  to  Burke." — Darwin:  De- 
scent <tf  Man.  i.  226. 

7.  A  male  who  possesses  the  characteristics 
of  manhood  or  manliuess. 

"  The  iii.-tu  that  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
\Vith  saiety  to  himself.  Isiiota  umn.' 

Coti'per:  SxpontuliUion,  433. 

8.  A  vassal,  liege,  subject,  or  tenant. 

9.  Man  is  used  asa  woi*d  of  familiar  address, 
frequently  conveying  the  idea  of  impatience, 
contempt,  or  disparagement. 

"  You  may  partike  of  anything  that  we  say : 
We  8i>eak  no  treason,  mnn." 

Shaketp.  :  Rirhard  II!.,  i.  I 

10.  Man  is  used  loosely  or  indefinitely  (like 
the  French  on)  in  the  sense  of  one,  any  one,  a 
person. 

•■  A  man  would  expect>to  flud  some  antiquities."— 
AddUon :  On  Italy, 

TL  Technically: 

1.  Script.,  Anihrop.,  EOinol.^  dc, :  Since  the 
middleotthe  nineteenth  century  there  lias  beeli 
a  growing  tendency  to  refer  all  tlie  sciences 
relating  to  maa  to  one  comprehensive  science, 
Anthropolo;^y.  Scripture  teaches  that  on 
the  sixth  day  of  creation  "God  created  man 
in  his  own  image"  (Gen.  i.  27),  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  (Psalm  viii.  4,  5),  planted  for 
him  a  garden  (Gen.  ii.  8),  gave  him  leave  to 
eat  of  its  fruits  with  the  exception  of  one,  of 
which  he  was  forbidden  to  partake  on  pain  of 
death  (ii.  16.  17,  iii.  2,  3).  Both  his  wife  (Evt-) 
and  he  disoliediently  ate  the  fruit,  became 
liable  to  death,  and  were  expelled  from  Eden 
(iii.  G-24).  The  duration  of  liuinan  life  was 
then  nearly  a  thousand  yeara  (v.  4,  8,  10,  14, 
27,  31,  &c,).  But  after  the  flood,  brought  on 
by  the  wickedness  of  the  antediluvian  world 
(vi.  3,  5,  6,  7,  &c.),  it  was  gradually  curtailed 
(xi.  11,  13,  15,  17.  19,  23,  2J),  till  finally  it 
reached  the  limits  which  still  continue 
(Psalm  xc.  10).  God  selected  for  himself  as 
his  special  people  the  Jewish  j-ace,  one  of 
those  descended  from  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  1-3, 
xvii.  21,  xxviii,  4,  Exod.v.  1,  &e.).  "God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  liis  only-begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlastinglife"(John  iii.  IG), 
thus  to  some  extent  at  least  counteracting 
the  influence  on  mankind  of  Adam's  sin 
(Rom.v.  19).  A  distinction  is  dmwn  between 
the  "spirit"  of  man  and  that  of  the  inferior 
animals  (Eccles.  iii.  21).  An  obscure  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  may  perhaps  have  some 
bearing  on  the  case  of  the  latter  (Rom.  viii. 
19-23).  Mr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion  that  man 
sprung  from  one  of  the  naked  molluscs  called 
Aseidians,  the  line  of  descent  or  ascent  itju- 
ning  through  some  humble  fish  like  the 
lancelet.  then  up  through  the  ganoids  and 
other  fish,  the  amphibians,  reptiles  and  birds, 
the  Monotremata,  the  lowest  Mammals,  the 
Marsupialia,  the  Placental  Mammalia,  the 
Lemurs,  the  Simiadae,  and  the  Anthropoid 
Apes.  (Darwin:  Descent  of  Maiu)  [For  the 
time  at  which  remains  of  man  lirst  appear  in 
the  geologic  strata,  see  Antiquity  of  Jl/an, 
Flint-implements,  &c.  For  his  zuolngical 
characteristics,  see  AnthropidvB  and  Homo. 
For  the  question  whether  man  constitutes  one 
species  with  several  varieties,  or  more  species 
than  one,  see  the  example  under  A.  I.  6.] 
Blumenbach  divided  mankind  into  five  races, 
the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian, 
the  American,  and  the  Malay.  Cuvier  reduces 
the  five  to  three,  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongo- 
lian, and  the  Ethiopian.  Dr.  Pritchard  ex- 
tended them  to  seven,  the  Iranian  (the  same  as 
the  Caucasian),  the  Turanian  (the  same  as  the 
Mongolian),  the  Native  Americans,  the  Hot- 
tentots, the  Negroes,  the  Papuas  or  Woolly- 
headed  Polynesians,  the  Alfourou  and  Native 
Australians.  Dr.  Latham  divides  mankind 
into  three  varieties,   Mongolidie,  Atlantidje, 


and  Japetidffi.  Prof.  Huxley's  classification 
of  mankind  is  into  the  Australoid,  Negroid, 
Mongoloid,  Xauthochroic.  and  Melanoehrolc 
races.  (For  other  inquiries,  see  the  several 
sciences  relating  to  man.) 

2.  Games:  A  piece  with  which  a  game,  as 
chess  or  draughts,  is  played. 

B.  As  adj. :  Man  is  used  adjectively  in  a 
few  compuundsto  denote  the  male  sex  ;  male. 


TI  Man  is  found  frequently  in  compounds, 
the  meanings  of  most  of  which  are  sufliciently 
obvious. 

man-ape,  s.  A  popular  name  for  any 
anthropoid  ape.    [Anthropoid.] 

*  man-at-arms,  5.  A  soldier,  especially 
one  in  tlie  middle  ages,  fully  armed  and 
equipped  ;  a  heavy-armed  soldier, 

*  man-case,  s.    a  body. 

"lie  had  a  liaiidsome  man-caie.''—FuUer :  Church 
BUtory,  111.  vii.  12. 

man-dram,  s.  A  preparation  used  in  the 
West  Indies,  like  bitters,  to  excite  languid 
appetites.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sliced 
cucumbers,  shallots,  or  onions  cut  very  small, 
a  little  lime-juice  and  Madeira  wine,  with  a 
few  pods  of  bird-pepper,  well  mashed,  and 
mixed  with  the  liquor.    {Loudon.) 

man-eater,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cannibal. 

2.  Zool. :  A  name  applied  to  either  of  the 
two  great  Felidte,  notably  to  the  tigers,  when, 
iu  old  age  leaving  their  natural  food,  they 
prey  by  preference  upon  man. 

II  The  Anglo-Indian  view  is  that  a  tiger 
when  its  teeth  decay  with  age  is  no  longer 
able  to  pierce  the  hide  of  a  bullock  or  an  ante- 
lope. Driven  to  desperation  by  hunger  it 
ventures  timidly  to  attack  a  child  or  a  woman, 
and  is  astonished  to  find  how  feeble  is  the 
resistiince  it  meeta  with.  Its  fear  of  man, 
which  in  its  vigorous  days  was  very  great, 
now  vanishes,  and,  unless  destroyed,  it  makes 
djeadful  slaughter  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  lion.  (See  the 
example.) 

*'  A  ^nan-eater  is  invariably  an  old  lien.  And  when 
he  overcomes  liis  fear  of  man  bo  fur  as  to  come  to 
vill(\fies  for  coats,  the  people  reiUArk,  His  teeth  ai« 
worn,  he  win  sood  kill  men."— /Yi^.  Parker,  tn  Cm- 
Belli  .Wit.  ilist..  it  27. 

man-eating,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  old  lions 
or  tigers,  which,  by  preference,  atta.ck  man. 

B.  As  subst .  :  The  practice  of  attacking 
and  devouring  man  in  preterence  to  any  of 
the  larger  mammals. 

"The  lion  la  said  sometimes  to  develop  the  taste  for 
manta'iny,  which  makes  the  tiger  bo  terrihle."— 
Prof.  Parker,  in  CaueU't  ^'ar.  Hut.,  iL  26. 

man-engine,  s.  A  mechanical  lift  for 
raising  and  lowering  men  in  the  shafts  of 
mines.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  rod  worked 
from  the  engine-beam  alternately  up  and 
down  in  the  mine-shaft.  On  this  rod  are 
handles  and  stepping-places  at  distances  equal 
to  the  stroke  of  the  rod  ;  similar  handles  and 
steps  are  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  shaft  or  on 
another  rod  which  rises  and  falls  in  the  reverse 
way  to  the  first  rod.  By  stepping  in  turn  from 
one  set  of  steps  to  the  other,  the  miners 
ascend  or  descend  the  mine.  In  practice  it 
baa  pn'vtd  tu  be  fruitful  of  accident.  In  this 
country  the  man-engine  is  being  BU^ierseded  by 
cages  or.  as  iu  some  of  the  nuuea  on  Lak' 
Superior,  by  cars. 

man-fungus,  s. 

Bot, :  Geaster  (q.v.). 

*  man-linxter,  s.    The  sauie  as   Ma» 

MERCLR  (q.v.). 

"  Be  so,  aud  n^i  more,  yoa  man-huxtcr.' 
Deawn.  i  Flct. :  cuttom  of  the  Country,  iv.  L 

*  man-mender,  s.  A  ludicrous  or  con- 
templnous  name  for  a  physician  or  surgeon. 

"Whither  go  all  these  ^Tl^•f^■me;lrf*ri,  these  phyBlcIaDsf 
Btaum.  &  Flct.  :  Monsieur  Thotna*.  il  L 

*  man-mercer,  s.  A  woollen  draper; 
one  who  deals  by  retail  in  clothes,  &c.,  for 
male  attire. 

man-mld'wife,  s.  A  man  who  practises 
obstetrics;  an  accoucheur.  (Byron:  Vision 
of  Judgment,  Ixxvii.) 

*  man-milliner,  s,  A  male  maker  of 
millinery  ;    hence,  one  who    busies    himself 


fite,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  iSll,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wpu;  work.  whd.  s6n:  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian.     «.  ce  ^  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  ^  kw. 
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with  trifliiiK  or  efftiiuinate  occupatious  or  em- 

bellishnients. 

■■  An  citi[ity-i>At«l  ffllow,  lOid  u  cou«H«*l  lu  »  mdii- 
milU>ier.~—rh«)d<tr«  Uook:  AH  in  tha  n'rong.  ch.  il. 

*  mun- minded,  a.  Having  the  mind  or 
qualities  of  a  man. 

*  man-monster,  *.  A  moustcr  in  the 
Bomre  of  any  pei-son. 

••  Sly  >nanmon$ffT  lii*th  drowned  hla  tougua  in  Back."' 
— Shaixsp.  :  TenxpvU,  m.  2. 

*  man-mountain,  s.    A  man  of  gigantic 

fffoportiuns ;  a  giaul.     (Svnfl:  Gulliver;  LU- 
ipiU.) 
man-of'War,  s.    An  armed  ship ;  a  ship 
of  war. 

"Supported  by  ft  British  man-ff-unr  from  LftliOJtn 
ftOd  tMo  guuboAta.'— rimci.  Nov.  10,  U78. 

Mat^-qf-war  bird :  tFnioATK-BiRD]. 
Man-of-wnr^s  TTian :  A  seaman  belonging  to 
4  ship  of  war. 

man-of-straw,  s.  A  man  of  no  sub- 
staiHc,  iiitliiencr.  weight,  or  means;  one  put 
forwai-d  as  a  puppet  or  decoy. 

man-orchis,  s. 

But.  :  Aceras  anthropophora.  A  fanciful 
resemblance  Is  pointed  out  between  the  tip  of 
this  orchis  and  a  man  hung  by  the  head.  It 
U  British.     [Aceras-I 

man-rentt  s.    [Manred.] 

man-rope,  s. 

!<aut. :  A  rope  suspended  by  stanehious  on 
each  side  of  a  gaii';w.iy,  and  used  iu  ascending 
or  descending  a  ship's  side,  hatchways,  &c. 

man-sbaped,  a.  Ha\nng  the  external 
ennftiiiiiatiun  more  or  less  closely  resembling 
that  of  mail. 

Man-shaped  «;*« ; 

Zool. :  A  popiil;ir  name  for  the  Anthropoid 
Apes.     [ANTHBortnD.l 

"In  the  gn»t  nrtl^r  of  tlie  Primates,  after  nmn, 
itAnd  the  mil rt-«Aa !»;</,  or  Anthroimriiorphoua  apet." — 
>iV-  Duncan,  in  CasseUt  Nat.  Uiit..  t.  «. 

man-tiger,  s, 

Anthrop. :  A  person  credited  with  having 
the  power  of  assuming  the  shape  of  a  tiger 
at  will.  TJie  belief  that  certain  individuals 
have  such  power  is  common  in  India,  and  the 
Khonds  say  that  a  man-killing  tiger  is  either 
an  incarnation  of  the  Kartli-goddess,  or  a 
transformed  man.     (LYCANTiiiiopv.J 

"  It  {■  thuH  with  the  Lavm  of  BiniiA,  supposed  to  he 
the  broken-down  reionlus  of  a  cultured  rKce.  mid 
drtndcd  lui  man-tigeri"—TylQT :  Prim.  Cult.  (leTa), 
L  Ui 

man-trap,  s.  An  engine  or  contrivance 
for  latebiiig  trespassers.  'I'lieir  use  is  now 
Illegal,  unless  set  in  a  dwelliiig-houhe  between 
sunset  and  sunrise. 

nan  -  worship,  s.  Undue  reverence, 
re£)n.'Ct,  or  iidulatiun  paid  to  a  man;  extreme 
obsequiousness. 

m&n,  v.t.     [Man,  8.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  men ;  to  supply  with  a 
BUdlcient  force  or  complement  of  men,  as  for 
management,  serviee,  (lefeme,  &e. 

"She  WM  10  formidA>>[y  mann«d  that  all  attempts 
tobiMird  bwr  failed."— J/<icoMfrtv  ;  JIUt.  fc'ny..ch.  xvili. 

*  2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  man  or 
oervant. 

"  I  was  never  mannfd  with  on  Agnte  till  now."— 
BfuUcrtp  :  2  Henry  I  >'.,  t.  2 

*3.  To  act  or  play  the  husband  to. 

"  I)f»  you  think  I  coiiM  m<tn  a  huwy  yett*'— 7^« 
Coalmnn't  Courtihip  to  ttu  Vrefl-aifv't  (kiughter,  p.  4, 

•4.  lo  accustom  to  man  ;  to  lame,  as  u  hawk. 
"  Anotbor  way  t  hnvo  to  nian  my  ItaKk'Ard. 
To  make  her  come.  Aiid  know  bor  kt-t  i-cr's  calL" 
fOi-tketp. :  Tamitiff  of  the  SAreio,  iv.  1. 

1 5.  To  fortify,  to  strengthen ;  to  supply 
with  strength  for  action. 

"  lie  maiin'd  hituN'-lf  with  dnuntk'ttn  nlr." 

acute  :  Lady  of  tfw  Ltikc.  iv.  la 

*  6.  To  bmve  ;  to  bear  or  face  like  a  man." 

••  I  must  man  It  out"         Drydtn  :  All  for  Lowe.  IL 

%  To  man  the  yards  : 

Naut. :  To  scml  a  sufflr-ient  number  of  men 
nprm  the  yarda  to  reef  or  lurl  the  sails;  also 
to  range  uioii  in  a  standing  position  along  tiie 
tops  of  the  yards,  iis  a  mark  of  respect  to 
some  person,  or  on  aomo  muniorablu  uccusion. 

*miin'-a-bl0,  n.  [Kng.  man,  n.\ -ahtf  ]  Of  age 
Inr  mari'iuge  or  a  husband  ;  of  a  marriageable 
ago. 

"T))iit*ii  woman's  r\\f  ngt ;  as  full  a«  thou  art 
At  uuu  aud  tnroty  ;  sbn's  tnart'tblf.  Is  ilu'  ii'>t  T' 
fi«uum.  *  n*t.  :  ilaidofthv  MtU.  II.  1. 


m&n'-a-ca,  .<.     [Braziti.tn  Portuguese.] 

livt. :  Franciscta  uni/lora.     [Frasciscka.] 

'man  ace,  s.  &  v.    [Musace.] 

man  -a-cle. '  m^  -l-cle.  •  man-y-cle.  s. 

[Kr.  manicU,  from  Lat.  manicuia,  dimiii.  of 
T;uiH(C(i  =  a  long  sleeve  ...  a  manacle, 
from  maniis  =  the  hand  ;  Ital.  manetta ;  8p. 
maniola.]  Handcuffs  for  eriininals.  The  two 
pieces  of  metal  are  hinged  together,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  curved  so  as  to  fit  the 
wrist,  and  the  lower  jiortion  is  straigjit,  ex- 
eept  at  a  point  near  its  outer  end,  where  it  is 
slightly  bent.  (The  word  is  seldom  used 
except  in  the  plural.) 

"  Knock  oir  his  manach-i ;  bring  your  prisoner  to 
the  V.ias.'—Shak«tp. :  Cymbclmt.  v.  i. 

xnan'-a-de,  v.t.    [Manaclk.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  manacles  or  handcuffs  on, 
in  order  to  conline.the  hands  ;  to  shackle,  to 
handcuff,  to  fetter  the  limbs. 

■•  WVU  biiit  thy  bciira  U.  J^atb. 
And  manacle  the  bearw;irvl  lu  their  clinins.  * 

StKikesp.  :  U  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  restrain  or  confine  in  any  way ; 
to  fetter. 

"  Spirits  when  they  please 
Con  eitber  st-x  aosuine.  or  both  :  ao  soft 
And  uucumpouuded  is  their  eueuce  pure  : 
Not  tied  or  munacted  with  joint  or  limb." 

Milton  :  P.  /,..  1.  «8. 

man'-age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  &  i.     [Manage,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  have  under  direction;  to  direct,  to 
guiile,  to  conduct,  to  cju-ry  on,  to  administer, 
to  handle,  to  transact. 

•'  Tell  the  imtious.  In  no  vulgar  strain. 
What  wars  1  >nan^i<jc,  ftiid  whut  wieftths  I  gaiu." 
i'rior :  I/miry  *  Hmtna. 

2.  To  have  under  control;  to  be  able  to 
guide  or  direct. 

"His  drapoons  had  still  fo  IcAm  how  to  manage 
their  homes."— .!/<«:« li/atf  .'  J/igf.  Hng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  treat ;  to  put  to  use. 
"  Who  then  tby  master.  s«y.  and  whose  the  land 

So  dieu'd  aud  mmiag'd  hy  thy  skilful  biuuir' 

Pope:  Hamer ;  OUyuoy  xxiv,  .103. 

4.  To  wield  ;  to  liavc  under  command ;  to 
understand  the  use  of. 

"It  was  fontid  t)iat  uot  one  in  four  of  the  English 
soldiers  could  tnanage  hja  piece  at  all."— J/acuiitay  : 
JJist.  Eng..  ch.  xlv. 

6.  To  train  iu  the  manage,  as  a  horse  ;  to 
train  generally. 
•6.  To  contrive,  to  ellect,  lo  treat  of. 

"Murk  bow  the  genius  of  a  VirgU  hu  manaffedA 
war  after  a  Uuuier." — Jiickla:  OittertalUm  on  tha 
Luiiad,  &o. 

■  7.  To  make  subservient. 

8.  To  husband  ;  to  treat  or  use  with  caution 
or  sparingly. 

9.  To  treat  with  caution  or  address  ;  to  use 
cautiously  or  wisely. 

"  Oft  times  nothing  junflts  more 
Than  self  eateeui,  grouudi-'d  on  ]Uflt  right 
Well  m«n<i?«i.-  JliUtm  :  V.  L.,  vilL  673. 

B.  /a/raKsi(irc  : 

1.  To  carry  on,  control,  or  direct  affairs. 

"  Leave  them  to  managis  for  thee,  and  to  gniiit 
What  thekr  uuerrlug  wt^doin  muus  tlice  want." 

Itrytlefi :  Juoenal,  aaL  X. 

2.  To  contrive. 
*miin'-ago  (age  as  Ig),  5.    [Fr.  vunuge-= 

tlie  training  or  manageiiieiit  of  a  horse,  from 
Sp.  manajgio^  tK  inauaging,  a  handling,  a 
riJing  school,  from  nucfo  =  the  hand;  Lat. 
iiianus;  Ital.  maiieijgiare  =  to  manage.] 

1.  The  treatment,  training,  or  management 
of  a  liorsc. 

"Tbcy  are  fair  with  their  fcedluff.  they  nr»  taught 
their  timnuffc,  aud  to  that  tud  ridvra  duarly  hlrud, " — 
aitakeip.  :  A*  roi*  L%ke  It.  1.  1. 

2.  Conduct,  management,  direction,  adinin- 

fstratiou. 

"  [/orenno,  I  commit  iuto  your  band* 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  houM.* 

Shakctp.  :  JlvrcJtant  iif  Vmiic*,  111.  1 

3.  Treatment. 

"Now  for  the  rvbels.  which  stand  out  In  Ireland; 

Eliivdlvut  'jiUMdUtf  must  ttv  niiwlc.  my  llt-^f." 

WtaAwj^  .-  Jtich.trd  //.,  1.  4. 

m&n  age  a-bil'-I-ti^  (age  as  Ifi;).  s.  (Eng. 
vui nayuthU' ;  -ity.]  The  <iiiality  or  state  of 
being  nuina^eable  ;  tmetJibdity. 

m&n- age  -  a  -  t>lo  (ago  as  i^),  a.    lEng. 

uuuiuj/f,"  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  managed;  easy  to  be 
turnei)  or  directed  towards,  or  Utted  for  Its 
proper  purpusu. 

*'  Wrr«  fducatlun  else  po  sure  Ui  tnW, 
Uouducti-d  on  A  mitnii'jf'itlt'  k-a1i*T 
Cvttper:  Tir-Jt 


2.  (■a|>i»bIoi>f  Iteingeixsilynianaged.govimed^ 
or  turned;  tractable,  docile:  as,  a  -aiana^- 
able  child. 

3.  Easily  made  subservient  to  one's  views 

or  desigtui. 

'  man'-age-a-ble-ness  (age  aa  ig),  s. 

[ling.  viunageabU;  -luss.^  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  managtiable ;  tmctajjlcuess,, 
dueility. 

t  m&n'-age-^blj^  (agre  as  ig),  adv.  [Eng. 
manageatAJt) ;  -ly.l  lu  a  manageable  manner 
or  degree. 

*  m&n'- age -less  (age  as  ig),  a.     (Eng. 

hutiuige  ;  -U^.]     incapahle  of  being  managed. 

miin'-age-ment  (ago  as   ig),  s.     [Ed& 

manage  ;  -laeiil.J 

I.  The  act  of  managing,  carrying  on,  guid- 
ing, directing,  or  conducting ;  conduct,  ad- 
miuistratiou,  direction. 

"The  nll'aln  of  men  And  the  management  of  this 
aubluuitry  wurld,*'- Z/ursfrjr ;  ^iermont,  VoL  L,  str.  II. 

*  2.  A  negotiation  ;   a  treaty,  dealuig,  or 

transaction. 

"  He  bad  srent  managetncntt  with  eeclealostlcks,  ftk 
the  view  of  Tteing  odvauced  to  the  poutihcat«.'— ^ftUf- 
ion.'  On  Italy. 

3.  Those  who  manage,  carry  on,  direct,  or 
conduct  any  matter,  business,  untlertaking, 
institution,  &c.  ;  the  body  of  managers  or 
dii-ectora  collectively. 

i.  Cunning,  art,  artifice;  skill  or  prudence; 
contrivance  ;  skilful  conduct. 

"  I  repose  upon  yuur  tnamigeinent  what  la  dearest  to 
me.  my  fame  and  reputation."— i>rjfd«i.  Annia  Jiira- 
bUu.    {An  Account  -/the  Poem.) 

m4n'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  5.  [Eng.  manag(e); 
■a:] 

1.  One  who  has  the  management,  conduct, 
or  direction  of  any  matter,  business,  uuder- 
t;iking,  institution,  &c. ;  a  director,  a  con- 
ductor,  specif.,  of  a  theatre. 

"  Mr.  VValpole  was  one  of  the  managert  on  this  occ»- 
eiou-'—Hurkc .  Appeal /rant  the  Xeta  lo  die  Old  tVhtgM. 

2.  One  who  manages  or  conducts  business 
with  frugality  and  economy  ;  a  thrilty  person ; 
a  good  ecouomist. 

3.  A  contriver,  a  schemer, 

■'  An  artful  mann^er,  that  CP.'pt  between 
Uis  filuud  Olid  shame."         I'Qpa  :  Up.  to  Satirm,  L 

man-a-ger'-l-al,  a.     (Eng.  viamgrr  ;  -ial.} 

01"  or'perlaininj;  to  a  manager  or  management. 

"  How  I  tmve  >cC  my  heart  ou  ruahluij  Into  Korater'a 

study .  . .  Maclise's  paiutiug-ivoiu,  Aud  into  Slacrvody'a 

tniDiajerial   ditto  without  a  luomeut's  wortiiug.'  — 

Dickens :  Letlcri.  ill.  JO. 

*  mSn- ag  -  er  -  ^  (ag  as  ig),  s.     [O.  Fr. 

menagme.  ] 

1.  Management,  conduct,  direction,  adminis- 
tration. 

"None  were  punished  for  the  III  mitnagery  and  cod> 
duct  of  the  exi'udltlou."— AuAirr .-  Cftartet  I.  (au.  Ifi2ftt. 

2.  Manner  of  using. 

"The  ready  ma natf«rv  of  their  weapons. "—Asoairig 
Pietn. 

3.  Economy,  frugality,  husbandry. 

"  Tbo  court  of  Kome  has,  in  other  iiinttoico.  so  well 
attested  Ita  tfoud  managvry,  thut  it  ia  nub  credlbla 
crownaarv  confurrcd  (jraiis.'  —Drray  »/  Piety. 

1.  Moral  couiiuct. 

mdn'-ag-ing  (ag  as  Ig),  ;>r.  ptxr..  a,,  &  «l 
[Manauk,  W.J 
A-  .!s  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Conducting,  gidding,  controlling,  op  sd- 
ministering. 

2.  Economical,  fVug:il,  contriving,  planning. 

"  IVr  l-yugt  al^'iiltU-d,  at  one  Aud  the  sAino  time,* 
eober  and  munaging  man.  mii  lioiivat  iiiaii,  and  a  uiou 
uf  subntauce."- Uo/J«>'<t/''i ;  The  ttee.  Su  L 

C.  As  9ubst. :  The  same  as  MASAOEHSia 
(q.v.). 

"  And  let  the  goodnesM  of  the  manatflnir 
Uasu  out  the  Mot  of  f»ul  AltAliiliitt  <iulU\' 

Ihnuel:  Ciril  M'drf,  Ir. 

m&n'-a-kin,  s.  [O.  Dut  nianu<ii€»,  a  dimia. 
liom  »uia  ;  Kr.  mann<<iiiin;  Gui-.  vutnndien.] 

1.  Orif.  /.<in<;. :  A  little  man,  a  dwarf,  a 
manniktn  (q.v.). 

"Tills  Is  a  door  mannllm  to  you.  Sir  Toby." — 
maXftp.  :  rtn</fth  .Vigfil.  III.  X 

2.  tiniith. :  I'iprlibe,  a  rmiily  of  MeMuuyodL 
cont.iiiilng  dome  sixty  speeies ;  clusely  allliNl 
to  the  tyranls.  They  are  all  of  sniall  8i/.i-, 
Homewhat  shy  in  their  liiiliits,  and  iiru  found 
iu  Ihu  wuodud  purtiuns  of  £iouth  America. 

'ium.vm.     i  •  man  aao,  «,  &  «.    IMknacb.] 


hSiU  b6^;  p^t.  1<5^1;  cat.  90II,  chorus,  ^hln.  bon^h:  go.  ftem;  thlti,  ^M":  "In.  a^:  oxpoot.  Xonophon,  e^nt,    -lAg- 
-«lan«  -tian  =  Bhon.    -tlon,  -aion-sliiLn;  -(ion,    sion  -  zhtln.    -Clous,  -bIoum,  -olous  ^  staiU.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  --  bfl,  d^L 
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manatee— mandarin 


mSji-a-tee',   t  man-ati',    *  xn^'-a-tin, 

s.  (Etyni.  doiibtlul.  Agassiz  says  from  Uw 
Dative  name  ;  MoNicnll  adopts  tlie  etym.  given 
in  the  extract,  as  does  Prof.  Flower  in  Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9tli).  xv.  456.] 

ZooL  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Manatus 
(q.v.).  more  jiarticularly  M.  australis  (anwrri- 
canus),  first  discovered  by  the  early  Spanish 
colonists.  Dr.  Haslan  was  of  opinion  that 
there  were  two  species  of  Manatus  in  America, 
and  the  northern  form  he  named  Af.  latirostris; 
they  are  now  generally  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a  single  species.  Desmarest  separated 
the  African  Manatee  from  its  American  con- 
gtjner,  on  account  of  cranial  differences,  not. 


however,  of  great  importance,  and  called  it 
M.  senegalensis.  Manatees  are  found  in  the 
creeks,  lagoons,  and  estuaries  of  some  of  the 
West  India  inlands,  on  the  American  coast, 
from  Florida  as  far  as  20'  S.,  in  the  great 
rivers  of  Brazil,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
16°  N.  to  10°  S..  and  in  Lake  Tchad.  They 
are  slow  and  inactive,  and  quite  inoffensive; 
they  browse  on  aquatic,  piefei-ably  fluviatile, 
plaiits  in  sliallow  water.  Tlieir  numbeis  are 
rapidly  diminishing,  as  they  are  hunted  f^'r 
the  sake  of  their  skin,  the  oil  they  yield,  and 
their  flesh.  The  Manatee  measures  from  10 
to  12  feet  in  length.  It  ha^i  a  thick,  wrinkled, 
hairless  hide,  of  a  dark  bluish  gray  color. 
The  eyes  are  small  and  deeply  sunk,  and  the 
nostrils  are  valved  slits  at  the  end  of  the 
snout. 

"Ita  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  forepaw,  occu- 
pyiug  the  usual  i>lace  ol  the  cetAceau  fiu,  but  beAring 
BO  clusea  re^t^ml'laiice  ton  hutuau  hand  th.it  the  name 
manatee  is  geuev.illy  sujnxised  to  have  l>eeii  conferred 
ou  it  l»y  the  first  Si>aiiish  explorers  ou  this  account." 
—  Wilson  :  Prehistoric  Man.  i.  374. 

t  man-a-ti',  5.    [Manatee.] 

ma-nat'-i-dsBp  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ma7uU(vs); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiltr.] 

ZooL  :  Sea-cows  ;  the  single  family  of  Illi- 
ger's  Sirenia,  the  Herbivorous  Cetacea  of 
F.  Cuvier.  The  Manatida,  however,  diff"er 
from  Wliales  in  many  important  particulars. 
The  family  contains  three  genera :  Halicore, 
Manatus,  and  the  recently  extinct  Rhytina. 

•  man'-a-tin,  s.    [Manatee.] 

•  ma-na'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  manatio,  from  mono 
=  to  flow  out.]  Tlie  act  of  issuing  or  flowing 
out  of  something  else. 

nx^'-a-tils,  s.      [Mod.  lAt.,  &om  manatee 

(q-v.).*] 

1.  ZooL  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Manatida;(q.v,).  Body  pisciform,  ending  in  a 
ehovel-like  tail  with  rounded  edges  ;  no  traces 
of  hind  limbs,  eitlier  externally  or  internally  ; 
no  dorsal  tin.  The  fore  limbs  are  flattened 
paddles,  without  traces  of  fingei-s,  but  with 
three  diminutive  flat  nails  near  their  extremi- 
ties. The  upiier  tip  is  tumid,  cleft  into  two 
lobes,  which  are  divaricated  to  receive  food, 
and  contracted  to  seize  it  and  convey  it  into 
the  mouth.  Eyes  and  ear-orifice  minute. 
Skin  gray,  wrinkled,  covered  with  delicate 
hairs  ;  npjier  and  under-liji  setigerous.  Two, 
if  not  three,  species  are  known.  They  feed 
solely  on  aquatic  vegetation,     [Manatee.] 

2.  Pakeont. :  (See  extract). 

■•  Extinct  species  o(  Afanatus  have  been  found  in  the 
Po8t-i>lio<;ene  deposits  of  Eastern  North  America  from 
Maryland  to  Florida. "—H'oWiiw;  Geog.  UitCrib,  of 
AniinaU,  ii.  Sin. 

nian'-a-wa,  s.  [Maori.]  Tlie  green  aromatic 
resin  of  Avicennia  ionitntosa^  eaten  by  the 
Xew  Zealanders. 

*  tnan'-bote,  s.    [A.S.  tixan,  and  hott.\ 

Feudal  Law:  Compensation  paid  for  the 
killing  of  a  man  ;  espec,  compensation  paid 
to  a  lord  for  the  killing  of  his  man  or  vassal. 

*  ma£i'-ca,  e.    [Mancus.) 


manphe  (1),  inauiicli,s.  [Fr.  vianche,  from 
Lat.  viaiiica  =  a  long  sleeve,  from  vianus  = 
the  hand.] 

•  1.  Orel,  Lang. :  A  sleeve  with  long,  hang- 
ing ends  to  it. 

2.  Her.  :  A  bearing  representing  such  a 
sleeve. 

"That  manch.  that  moone,  this  martlet,  and  that 
mound."  Serrick:  ifesperidei,  p.  316. 

'  manche-present,  s.   A  greedy  fellow ; 

a  parasite. 

xnan'-lphe  (2),  s.    [Native  name.] 

^aut. :  An  East  Indian  boat  used  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  It  has  masts  raking  forwaid 
and  a  flat  bottom. 

Maii'-9hes-ter,  s.    [See  def.] 

Ceu'j.  :  A  city  in  the  south-west  division  of 

Lancashire. 

Manchester  School,  s. 

Politics :  A  name  api>lied  by  their  opponents 
to  the  early  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Manchester.  Their 
distinctive  tenet  was  Free  Trade,  notably  in 
corn  [Corn  Laws]  ;  but  through  their  chief 
leaders,  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  they  were 
also  identified  with  protests  against  a  spirit  of 
militarism  (q  v.),  which  led  to  their  being 
called  the  "peace-at-any-price"  party. 

",What  they  mean  by  the  Afanchfster  School  U 
merely  copying  a  phn^se  of  Mr.  Disnveli.  which  refers. 
I  i4it]ipose.  really  to  the  foreign  i>ollcy  which  was  moie 
proniineLitly,  i>erlia|  s,  advocated  by  Mr.  Cubden  and 
myself  some  years  ago  than  by  any  other  two  men 
probably  in  the  country."— Wi^Ai  Eon.  J.  Bright .' 
:ipeech  at  Birmingham,  Jan.  29,  1885. 

Manchester-yeUow,  s. 

Chfm.  :  Naphthaline  yellow,  jaune  d"or, 
Martins  yellow.  Tliis  dye  is  the  caUiuni 
or  sodium  comi>ound  of  binitro-naphthalinic 
acid  (CioH6(NOo)oO).  It  is  obtained  by  adding 
sodic  nitrite  to  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 
naphthylamine,  until  all  the  naplithyline  has 
been  converted  into  diazonaphthol.  Slanclies- 
ter-yellow  imparts  to  wool  and  silk  permanent 
yellow  hues,  varying  from  lemon  yellow  to  a 
deep  golden  colour.  It  is  superior  to  picric 
acid  dye  in  not  being  volatilized  by  steam. 

•  in3ji9h'-et,  'mainch-et,  s.  &  a.    [Etym. 
doubtful.     Probably  connected  with  Fr.  vuin- 
ger=  to  eat.] 
A»  As  mhst. :  A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread. 

"Of  bread  made  of  wheat  we  have  6undrie  sorts 
daille  brought  to  the  table,  whereof  the  first  and  most 
excellent  Is  the  mainchct,  which  we  couimonlle  call 
white  hTeAd/'—notinahcd  :  Detcription  of  England,  h)L. 
ii..  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fine  and  white,  (Said  of  bread 
or  flour.) 

■'  Thyrtie  quarters  of  manchet  flour*.'  —3  Kings  it. 

(1551). 

man-chl-neel',  s.  [Fr.  inancenillier,  manza- 
nilie;  Ital.  mancinello;  Port,  inanunilheira, 
Sp.  vianzanillo,  from  manzana  =  an  ai)ple, 
from  malum  Matianum,  a  kind  of  apple,  which 
the  manchineel  resembles.] 

Bot.  :  Hippomane  Mancinellat  a  euphorbia- 
ceous  tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  growing  on 
the  sandy  coasts  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
Venezuela,  Panama,  &c.  It  lias  ovate  or  ellip- 
tical shining  leaves,  with  small,  inconspicuous 
flowers.  It  is  very  poisonous.  If  a  single 
drop  of  the  white  juice  fall  upon  the  skin  it 
will  cause  a  woiind  extremely  difficult  to  heal. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit  similarly  bums  the  lips  of 
any  one  who  bites  it.  Deleterious  as  it  is,  its 
venomous  effects  have  been  much  exaggerated 
by  credulity.  Bignonia  kucoxylon  is  said  to 
be  an  antidote  to  the  poison. 

U  Bastard  Manchineel : 

Bot.  :  Cameraria  lati/olia,  one  of  the  Apocy- 
naceae. 

Man-9ho6',   M^n'-9ha,   MSji-t9ho6'»   a. 

[Native  name.} 

1.  A  native  of  Manchooria,  a  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Empire  of  China. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Manchooria. 

Man-9hu'-ri-an«  Maiit-9hu'-ri-a]i,  a.  & 

s.  [Manchoo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  found  in  Man- 
chooria. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  Mancboo  (q.v.). 
Manchutian-crane.  s. 

Oniith.  :  Urns  viridirostris.  It  is  a  favourite 
bird  .'imong  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  kept  in  captivity  at  Pekin. 


It  is  one  of  the  commonest  subjects  cboMB 
by  Chinese  artists,  and  their  studies  of  it  are 
extremely  vigorous. 

Manchurian  sub-region,  ;:. 

Geog.  £  ZooL  :  An  interesting  and  very  pro- 
ductive district,  corresponding  in  the  east  tn 
the  Mediterranean  sub-region  in  the  West,  or 
rather  perhaps  to  all  western  temperate 
Europe.  Its  limits  are  not  very  well  defined, 
but  it  probably  includes  all  Japan  :  the  Cores 
and  Manchuria  to  tlic  Amour  river,  and  to  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Khingan  and  Peling  moun- 
tuius.     {Wallace:  Geog.  Dist.  of  Animals,  i.  220.) 

inail'-9l-llite,  s.  [Named  by  Jacquot  after 
the  I'laLC  where  it  was  stated  to  have  been 
found,  Mancino  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Mln.).   (See  def.)J 

Min.  :  Supposed  by  Jacquot  to  be  a  trisili- 
cate  of  zinc,  but  since  shown  to  be  a  mixture, 
and  not  to  have  been  found  at  Mancino, 
Livorno,  but  at  Campiglia,  Tuscany.  Berthier 
states  tliat  the  mineral  was  named  after  the 
family  Mancini. 

*  inau'-9i-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  mancipat^t,  pr. 
par.  of  vuincii>o  =  to  dispose  of,  from  m&nc€2>s 
=  one  wlio  acquires  anything  at  an  auction  : 
maiui  —  in  the  hand,  and  capio  =  to  take.]  To 
enslave,  to  bind,  to  fetter,  to  tie. 

"  It  is  no  marvel  if  those  have  mancipaCed  theli 
miuda  to  the  judgments  of  some  whom  they  ovtr- 
admire.  '—5>j.  Hall :  Episcopacy  by  Divtne  liight,  (  i. 

*  man-91-pa -tion,  s.  L^Iancipatk.J  The 
act  of  numcipating  or  enslaving  ;  slavery ; 
involuntary  servitude. 

*  inan'-9i-ple,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mancipe,  trom  Lat. 
mancLpem,  accus,  of  mxinceps  =  one  who  ac- 
quires anything  at  an  auction.  The  I  is  in- 
serted, as  in  sijilahle,  from  Lat.  syllaba,  jwr- 
ticipk,  from  Lat.  participium,  &c.]  A  steward, 
a  purveyor ;  espec,  the  steward  or  purveyor 
of  a  college  or  inn  of  court, 

"  Their  numcipJe  fell  dangerously  ill. 
Bread  must  be  had.  their  grist  went  to  the  mill: 
This  eimkiu  moderately  stole  before. 
Their  steward  sick,  be  robb'd  tbeui  ten  times  mora.' 
Betterton:  filler  0/ TrampingtOTt. 

''man-cus,  *mau'-ca,  s.  [A.S.  manctts.] 
Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  mark",  a  coin  current  both 
in  silver  and  gold.  A  gold  mancus  of  thirty 
pence  was  equal  to  about  7s.  Ud.  sterling,  and 
the  silver  mancus,  weighing  about  the  fifth 
part  of  an  ounce,  was  aboiM.  equal  tu  our 
shilling. 

"  mand,  s.  [Lat.  mando  =  to  command,  to 
direct.]    A  demand  ;  a  question. 

man-da' -mus,  s.      [Lat.  =  we  command  01 
direct ;  1st  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie,  of  marido  =  to 
command  or  direct.] 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"  The  prerogative  writ  of  mand(WfTwtm  is  a  ccmmuid 
issuing  lu  the  name  of  the  sovereign  from  the  <^ue«u'a 
Bench,  and  directed  to  any  person,  corporation,  ov 
inferior  court  of  judicature  re<juiring  them  todo  soma 
narticular  thing  tiierein  specified,  which  ai<p«rtaiuB 
to  their  ofiBce  and  duty,  and  which  the  Queen  s  Bencb 
has  previously  deterntined,  or  at  least  supposes  to  ba 
consonant  to  right  and  Justice.  A  mandamus  lle^ 
for  Instance,  to  compel  the  admission  or  restoratloo 
of  the  party  applying  to  any  otQceor  franchise  of  a 
public  nature,  wbetlier  spiritual  or  temporal,  to 
academical  degrees ;  to  the  use  of  a  meeting-houM^ 
&c  ;  for  the  prt.>duction,  iusptctiou.  or  delivery  ol 
public  l>ook3  and  papers.  A  mandamus  may  tficrtt- 
lore  be  bad  to  the  courts  of  the  City  of  London,  Ut 
enter  up  judgment;  to  the  quarter  sessions,  to  bear 
an  a|)i>eal ;  t*>  the  suiritu»l  com  ta,  to  swear  a  church- 
warden, and  the  like.  This  writ  Is  grutiuded  on  tha 
oatii  \}t  the  party  injuied.  of  his  own  iigbt.  and  tha 
denial  of  justice  below;  wlieren|>ou  a  rule  is  usually 
made,  directing  the  party  complained  of  to  show 
ctuse  why  a  writ  of  mandamus  should  not  Issue  :  and, 
if  he  shows  no  sufficient  cause,  the  writ  itself  U  issued, 
at  first  in  the  alternative,  either  to  do  thus,  or  signify 
some  reason  to  the  contrary ;  to  which  a  return,  or 
answer,  must  be  made  .it  a  certain  d.iv.  And.  if  th« 
inferior  Judge,  or  other  I'ersou  to  whom  the  writ  i> 
directed,  returns  or  signifies  an  insufficieut  reason, 
then  there  issues  in  the  second  place  a  peremptory 
mandamus,  to  do  the  thing  absolutely:  to  which  uu 
other  return  will  be  admitted,  but  perfect  obedieace.' 
—  BUickMom:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  en.  4, 

*  mand'-ant,  s.  [Lat.  mandans,  pr.  par.  of 
viamlo  ='to  coiiiniand,  to  direct.]  The  same 
as  Mandator  (q.v.J. 

man-da-rin't  s.  [Port,  ma  wlarin,  from  Malay 
7(mn(ri'=a  counsellor,  a  minister  of  state, 
from  Sansc  viantrin  =  a  counsellor,  from  7i«i?i- 
tra  =  a  holy  text,  a  charm,  counsel,  from 
man  =  to  think,  to  mind,  to  know.]  A  gener.d 
name  for  a  Chinese  magistrate,  or  pubhc 
official,  civil  or  military. 

mandarin- duck,  s. 

Ornith.:  Dendronesm  (Aix)  galericulata,  a 
beaiitifully  plumaged  sj>eciesfrom  the  country 
north  of  Fekin  and  the  basin  of  the  Southern 


thro,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;    pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wpif,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjh^lan.     ae,  ce  =  ^ ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


RACES     OF 


MONGOLIAN. 

1,  TuNGUSE  Woman,  2.  Kirghis.  3.  Chinese  Woman. 

4.  CoREAN.  5,  Japanese  Woman.  6.  Tchuktchi, 


CAUCASIAN. 

7  Cossack     8.  Georgian  Woman,     9.  Cashmerian,     10.  Persian, 
11.  Arab,      12.  Swede,       13  Scotchman,      U.  Italian  (Sicily). 


I  MAI 

;     16.  DiAK  Woman,        16.  Malay  VI 
i     18.  Samoan  Woman, 


AN  KIN  D 


17.  Ano»m«n  Islander. 
20.  M«ORi. 


A  M  E  B  1  C  A  r  4 

21.  Eskimo (L»Bn»ooR)     22,  SiouuNu.  Ami!'.  )    n.  AmcheCNo.  Amer.) 

24.  Mexican  3gu»w  iVucMHN).  'Kk  Buroho  (Brazil), 

26.  Araucanian  (Chilu.  27.  Fueqian  Woman. 


ETHIOPIAN. 

28.  Massal  29.  Zuiu.  30.  Loanoo  Woman. 

31.  Abyssinian  Woman.  32.  Nubian.  33.  Bushman, 


mandarin— mandrake 


3025 


Amour.     It  is  bigbrized  in  China,  and  Sir 
John  Bowling,  iu  ,  bad  extreme  ditticulty 


MAN  ;N- DUCK. 

In  obtaining  a  fewples  fnr  transmission  to 
England.  The  nurin-duck  breeds  freely 
In  captivity. 

mandarin-oige,  4. 

Bot. :  Citrus  us,  a  variety  of  Citrus 
Aurantium. 

miUi-da-rui',  v.^Iandarin,  s.] 

Dyeing  :  To  giv-orange  colour  to  silk  or 
wool  by  the  actioi  nitric  acid,  which  par- 
■  tially  decomposes  surface  of  the  fibre. 

•  mdu-da-rin'-e  s.  [Eng.  mandarin  ; 
•t^.]     A  female  narin.     {Lavib.) 

•  man-da-rixi'-i<  [Eng.  vtandarin;  -I'c] 
Of  or  pertaining  I  raaudarin ;  belitting  a 
mandarin. 

•  mdJl-da-rin'-L'  «.  [Eng.  vw.ndarin  : 
•ism.]  Goveinimy  mandarins  ;  the  spirit 
or  character  of  ui.rins. 

m&n- da-tar- j^,  in'-da-tor-y,  s.  [Ft. 
mandntmrt',  frniri  mantlnt ii m  ^^  a  mandate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  At  Italndatorio.] 

•  L  Ord.  Lang,  person  to  whom  a  com- 
mand, charge,  or  dat«  has  been  given. 

"Sending  their  tatorj/  with  a  muaqusteer  to 
Doctor  HAUitooDd'flng."— /'eU  :  H/e  of  Bam- 
mond.  p.  vUL 

IL  Ttchnically 

1.  Canon  Law  ;>er8on  to  whom  the  Pope 
has,  by  his  prerive,  given  a  mandate  or 
order  for  liia  ben. 

2,  Common  La  One  who  ja  authorized, 
and  undertakes  out  a  recompense,  to  do 
some  act  for  anf  in  respect  to  the  thing 
bailed  to  him. 

m&n'-date,  «.  mandat,  fVom  Lat.  vtan- 
dntum=-t,  chari.rder,  or  command,  neut. 
sing,  of  manda  y&.  par.  of  m^ndo  —  to 
command  ;  Sp.  .tl.  nwtTuiafo.J 

L  Ord,  Lang.n  order,  a  command,  a 
charge,  an  injum,  a  commission. 


*'0b,  th4t  my  mitre  eoual  to  fulfil 
"""•  coropreheii'Mnrfflfc  which  th«. 

Woraiv>QrtKit9  Doe  of  RyUume^  llutrod.) 


hich  they  give." 


n.  TechnicaU 

1.  Canon  Imv  rescript  of  the  Pope  com- 
manding the  orry  t-ollator  to  put  the  per- 
son therein  naiin  possession  of  the  first 
Tacant  benefice-iu  collation. 

2.  Eng.  /^uj  judicial  charge,  command, 
or  commi»8iouat<'nient  of  goods  without 
reward,  to  be  c'd  from  place  to  place,  or 
to  have  some  a-rfurmed  atK)ut  them. 

3.  Soots  Lawi'ontract  by  which  one  per- 
son employs  Kior  to  act  for  him  in  the 
management  o  affairs,  or  in  some  particu- 
lar departiiientipm.  which  employment  the 
person  Hccepl.-d  agrees  to  act.  The  pei  son 
giving  It  is  caltho  mundant  or  niandat^ir, 
an'l  the  peraoilerUiking  the  mandatory. 

•  m&n-da'-to:    (Lat.,  from  marulatns,  pa. 
par.  of  maruiot  coniniand,  to  ilirect.J 

I.  Ord.  Im' A.  director;  one  who  gives 
orders  or  direi». 

"A  ifinam  laU>  be  a  client  t^  hU  «dvocAl«,  htit 
»  niutrr  and   ndator  to  hU  tftvcUir."—AtfHff«: 

II.  Uiw: 

1.  A  baileroods. 

2.  A  iM-rsoio  depntea  another  to  per- 
form u  niaiid    [Mandate,  II.  S.J 

in&Il'-d%~td)^-  &  *'     [Lat.  rfuxi\datQT\us.\ 

A.  A%  ad/'ontainlng  a  mandate,  com- 
mand, preci-'r  injunction  ;  director^-. 

"  no  lUunx'*^^'"'  *  rnnndatoT)!  iioiiilriftMon  nf 
till-  liUhoii  t-ooiiwcnitwl."— J6;j.    Vther  :  On  Or- 


B.  As  subst. :   The  game    as    Mandatary 

(q.v.). 

man-del' -a-xnide,  s.    [Eng.  mandeZ(ic),  and 

amide.] 

CeHjCHOH 
Ckcm. :    C8H7O2NH2  =  I 

CONH2. 

Obtained  by  heating  to  180"  in  a  sealed  tul>e. 
a  mixture  of  benzoic  aldehyde,  hydrogen 
cyanide,  and  water.  It  cr>'3taUizes  in  rhombic 
or  hexagonal  tiibles,  soluble  in  water  and 
boiling  alcohol,  sliglitly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
melts  at  131°.  Heated  with  baryta  water  ti' 
186°,  it  is  converted  into  barium  mandelate 
(C8H70s)2Ba,  which  erystallizes  In  rhombic 
tables,  soluble  in  water. 

m&n'-del-ate,  s.  [Eng.,  jtc,  mande{{ic);  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  niandelic  acid. 

^  Amnionic  mandelate  is  a  yellowish-white 
powder,  ditflcult  to  crystallize.  Soluble  iu 
water  and  alcohol.  Ba^ic  mandelate  crystal- 
lizes in  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  copper  salt  is  a 
beautiful  light  blue  powder,  which,  when 
heated,  gives  oH"  bitter  almond  oiL 

m^n-del'-ic,  a.  [Ger.  mandel  =  sm  almond; 
Eng.  sutf.  -ic]    (See  the  compound.) 

mandellc-acids.  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  CslIaOs  =  C«H5-CH(0H)-C0-0H. 
Phenylglycollic  aci'i.  Fonnobenzoic  acid. 
An  acid  prepared  by  heating  bitter  almond 
oil  with  liydroi'hloric  or  sulphuric  acids,  and 
extracting  by  means  of  ether.  It  crjstallizes 
in  prisms  or  tables,  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melts  at  115°  with  loss 
of  water  into  a  yellow  oil,  which  on  cooling 
solidifies  to  a  gum.  Heated  above  its  melting 
point,  it  difl'tises  an  agreeable  odour  resembling 
white-thorn  blossoms.  Mandelic-acid  con- 
tains the  elements  of  bitter  almond  oil  and 
formic  acid.  It  neutralises  bases  completely, 
and  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds. 

*  xnande  -  ment,   *  maunde  -  mezit»  s. 

[L'ojimandmknt.)  a  command,  a  command- 
ment, a  mandate. 

"  He  fichewed  the  Erie  Ry^'ere  the  ])ape's  mandftnent.' 
liobert  de  Brunne,  p.  307. 

man-der,  s.    [Maundkk.] 

znan'-der-il,  s.     [Mandrel.] 

xn4n'-de-viUe,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. 
vuindil,  mandille.]  [Mandil.J  The  same  aa 
Mandtlion  (h.v.). 

xndJl'-di-blet  s.      [From.  Lat.  maTtdibula  and 
mandibulum,  from  jiiando  =  to  chew ;  Fr.  man- 
dibiUe ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  mandibula.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Human  ;  The  inferior  maxilla,  or  two 
mandibles  may  be  said  to  be  united  in  the  in- 
ferior maxilla  or  lower  jaw.    (^uatn.) 

2.  Comparative : 

(1)  (Among  Vertebrates  in  general) :  The 
lower  jaw  answering  to  the  vuixilla  in/erior  in 
man.     [1.]    (Huxley.) 

(2)  (Among  Birds,  pi.):  The  upper  and  lower 
rostra  of  the  beak.    (Huxley.) 

(3)  (Among  Arthropoila,  jil.):  Theupperpair 
of  cephalic  appendages  used  as  jaws.  (i/uj/Vj/.) 
In  insects  the  term  is  restrict^'d  to  the  upjier 
ami  outer  pair  c»f  jaws.    (Uwen.) 

(4)  (Am4)ng  Afalluscs) :  Used  of  the  beak  In 
Cephalopoda.     (Nicholson.) 

m&n-dib'-u-la  (pt.  m&n-dib'-u-lce),  s, 

[Lat.  =  a  juw.j     A  mandible  (q.v.). 

m&n-dib'-n-lar,  a.  (MANDinULA.]  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  jaw.  Thus  there  is  a 
mandibular  arch. 

m&n-dib-u-la'-ta,  «.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat,  manditiulntus,  from  Lat,  mandibula,  man- 
dibulum.]   [Mandible.  J 

Entom.  :  According  to  Clalrvillo,  Stoi'hens. 
&c.,  a  primary  division  or  sub-class  of  insecta 
containing  tlioso  which  have  jaws  for  niasti- 
aition,  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
haveasuctoria)  mouth.    [In.-«kct.] 

miin-dib'-u-lato,  a.  &  s.    [Mandibular.] 

A-  As  atliei-ttve : 

Entom. :  Having  mandibles,  as  distinguished 
from  a  suctorinl  mouth. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Kntnm.  :  An  insect  of  the  sub-elass  Mandl- 
bnluta(.i.v.X 


man-dib -u-lat-ed,  a.     [Mandibulatx.] 

The  same  as'MANUini  late,  a.  (q.v.). 

m^-di-bn'-U-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  mamiibula 
mandibulum  =  a  jaw,  and  forma  =  form.) 

1.  Zoology  :  Having  the  form  of  a  mandible 

2.  Entom. :  Having  the  lower  jaws  hard, 
homy,  and  like  the  upper  jaws  iu  form. 

*  man'-dil,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mandii,  mandille,  fhsii 
Lat.  jtuintellum,  mantclum  =  &  table-cloth,  r 
cloak,  a  mantle.]    A  sort  of  cloak  or  mantle. 

'  xnan-dil'-ion  (1  as  y),  s.  [O.  Fr.  mandU 
Ital.  mandigli'me.]  A  Kind  of  loose  garment 
a  soldier's  eloak. 

"A  mandilion,  that  did  with  buttons  meet, 
01  purple,   Urgr,  uid   full  of  fuldi,   curl'd   witb  ft 
wanntul  ujip."        Chapman:  Boiurr;  tlUid  s. 

m^'-di-oc,  m&n'-i-dc,  s.  [From  rruTidtooa, 

its  name  in  Brazil.] 

Bot.  :  A  enphorbiaceons  plant,  Manihot 
utilissima.     [Cassava,  Manihot.] 

mandioc-plant,  s.    [MAifDioc.] 

•  mand-ment,  s.    [Mandement.] 

man  -do-line,  m^n'-do-lin,  s.  [Fr.  man- 
dji'tine,  vuindole,  mandore,  from  Ital.  mandola. 

m^ndora.] 

Music :  An  Italian  fretted  guitar,  so  called 
from  its  almond  shape.  There  are  several 
varieties,  each  with  diflerent  tunings.  TheXea 
politan,  considered  the  most  perfect,  has  fou* 
strings  tuned  like  the  violin,  i.e.,  G,  D,  A,  K 
The  Milanese,  next  in  favour,  has  five  double 


MANDOLINE. 

strings  tuned  G.  C,  A,  D,  E.  A  plectrum  Is 
used  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  is  em 
jiloyed  in  stopping  the  strings.  It  is  written 
on  the  G  clef.  In  the  Neapolitan  mandoline 
tlie  E  strings  are  of  cntgut,  the  A  strings  ot 
steel,  the  D  strings  of  copper,  and  the  G 
strings  of  catgut  covered  with  copper-wire 
The  compass  is  about  three  octaves. 

*  m^'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  man  ;  -dom.]  The 
state  of  I'eiiig  a  man  ;  manhood  ;  men  collec- 
tively.    (E.  B.  Browning.) 

mSn'-dore,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music  :  The  same  as  Mandoline  (q.v.^ 

m^-drlLg'-dr-a, ».    [Gr.  Mai^po^dpat  (nwMi- 

lira  30?' as).  J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  soporific  potion  prepared 
from  some  plant  of  the  genus  described  under 
2.     [Mandrakk.] 

"  Olve  me  to  drink  mand^agora.* 

S/uikesf. .  ArUont/  i  Cleopatra,  L  I. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Solanaceee,  tribe 
Atrupeae.  Mandragora  oJJtciTialis  is  the  mao- 
drake. 

mdn'-drake,  s.    [I^Iakdraoora.] 

1.  AiUhrop.  tt  Folk-lore  :  From  the  mde 
resemblance  of  the  bifurcated  root  to  the 
human  figure  many  superstitious  notions  havr 
gathered  round  this  plant.  Columella  calls  ll 
snniliomo  (v.  Ill),  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the  pre 
euutions  with  wliich  it  was  to  be  plueketl  u] 
(H.  .v.,  XXV.  04).  Bulleine's/tn/i«irA:o//J</mc« 
is  a  mine  of  quaint  lore  on  the  subjei-t,  ann 
lJrowne(rH/(;a?-£rroHr,<,  bk.  li.,  ch.  vi.)  followf 
in  his  track.  On  l>eing  torn  fi-oni  tin*  genund 
the  mandrake  was  feigned  to  ult<>r  gn>ans  in 
spiring  horror  (Cj/ri/  i'ourMowr:  Atheist's  Tra 
gedy,  v,  1),  eausiug  nmdne^s  (Shakrsji. :  Rom 
ft  Jul.,  iv.  3  ;  H  ehfter:  Duche^-is  oj  Midji,  il.  6) 
or  even  deatli  (Shakesp.  :  'J  Henry  IV.,  ill.  2) 
It  was  an  emblem  of  incontinence  (^haktsp. :  y 
Hrnry  IV.,  iii.  li) ;  80|Mjrillc  qtmlltie.H  wetu  at 
tributed  to  it  (Marlotre  :  Jew  o/  Malta,  v.  1)  ;  It 
was  used  in  magie  (Nabftrs :  .M icn-cosmus,  iv.). 
and  formed  an  ingitMhvnt  In  love-pot iuoii 
(Burton  :  Anat.  of  Mr  Ian.  (ed.  1881),  p.  650). 

2.  Scrip.  :  Heb.  C'tillT  (dhxuihaim),  a  pi. 
word,  correctly  rt-ndenil  in  thf  A.  V,,  man- 
drakes (Cienesis  xx\.  14,  lb,  Iti;  8oji^' of  £>ulo- 
niMii  vii   i;;). 

mandrake- applo,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  the  mandrake.  It  ll 
beautiful,  fnigraiit,  and  In  no  way  poisoiiouB. 


boil,  bd^;   t,  Joi^l;  cat,  9CII,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go.  eom;  thin,  thiB;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph      C 
-«lan,  'tin  sh^xL.     -tion.  -slon  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -olon  •=  zhun.     -oious,  -tloua,  -sloua  ^  shuo.    -bio.  -Ulo,  <Ue.  ^  bfl.  d«l. 
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mandrel— manganese 


man'  drel,  man'-dril,  *  man'-der-il,  s. 

[A  corrupt,  ol'  Ft.  mandrill  —  a  punch,  a 
mandrel,  i>rab.  fiom  Gr.  y.a.vh(ia.(vw,iidia)  =  an 
enclosed  space,  a  slieepfold,  the  bed  in  which 
the  stone  of  a  ring  is  set.] 

1.  Lathe :  An  arbor  or  axis  on  which  work 
is  temporarily  placed  to  be  turned.  The 
arbor  which  revolves  in  tlie  head-stock  of  a 
lathe  and  carries  tlit-  npptr  pulley,  and  also 
the  chuck  or  face-idate  if  one  be  used. 

2.  Mach. :  The  revolving  spindle  of  a  cir- 
cular saw  or  a  circular  cutter.  As  the  annular 
bush  slips  upon  tlie  mandrel,  its  conical  face 
penetrates  the  central  orifice  in  the  saw  and 
maintains  its  concentricity  ;  an  elastic  pack- 
ins  intervenes  between  the  bush  and  the  end 
collar. 

3.  Forg.  :  A  round  rod  of  any  desired  dia- 
meter, used  in  giving  an  interior  cylindrical 
form  to  a  forging,  as  a  nut  or  hollow  spindle. 

4.  Cast. :  A  plug  around  which  a  body  of 
metal  or  glass  is  cast. 

mandrel-lathe,  5.  A  lathe  adapted  for 
turning  hollow  wurlc,  which  is  clasptd  by  a 
chuck  on  the  end  of  the  mandrel  in  the  head- 
stock  ;  or  for  turning  long  work  which  is 
supported  by  the  head  and  tail  centres.  It 
is  the  usual  form  of  well-made  lathes  for 
metal  and  wood-turning. 

tnan' -drill,  s.  [Fr.  vtandrille,  from  the  native 
name.  (Huffon.)  Huxley  thinks  the  English  is 
from  man,  and  dritl  =  a  man-like  ape  (^Matis 
Place  in  Nature,  p.  10).] 

Zool. :  Cynoccphalus  Maimon  (Monnon),  an 
African  baboon.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  Aristotle  sjieaks  of  it  (//.  A., 
2,  11,  2)  under  the  name  of  Chceropithecus 
(Hog- Ape).  A  fuU-gro^vn  male  measures 
about  five  feet,  when  erect;  the  hair  is  light 
olive-brown  above, and  silveiy-white  beneatli. 
It  has  a  small  imiiited  yellow  beard,  and  a 
tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
gives  tlie  whole  face  a  triangular  appearance. 
Xicliolson  says  (Zoologi/,  p.  733)  that  it  is 
"rendered  probably  without  exception  the 
most  disgustingly  hideous  of  living  beings  by 
the  possession  of  large  blood-red  natal  cal- 
losities, and  of  enormous  cheek-protuberances 
striped  with  brilliant  colours  in  alternate 
ribs."  Mandrills  are  insectivorous  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  their  immense  canine  teeth,  ap- 
proach the  Carnivora  in  many  i)oints  of 
anatomical  detail. 

•  m^''du-ca~ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  man- 
duco  =  to'  chew  ;  Sp,  vianducnblf.]  Capable 
of  being  manducated  or  chewed;  fit  for  eating. 

'  m^n'-du-cate,  v.t  [Lat.  manuuadns,  pa. 
par.  of  vi'aTiduco,  an  extension  of  inando  =  to 
chew.]     To  chew,  to  masticate,  to  eat. 

"  Wlien  be  jnatiducatcs  such  unwliolesome,  Buch  un- 
pleii£aiit  tr nit.'  —Bishop  Taylor  :  Sennoiig,  j),  25i 

t  man-du-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ■ma.vdvmtio, 
from  vunulucatus,  pa.  par.  of  'mandiico=Xo 
chew;  Fr.  nuinducntion ;  Sp.  vunidncacion  ; 
Ital.  tnanduca^one.]  Tlie  act  of  chewing, 
masticating,  or  eating. 


¥aterla7td.-   tt'or kg,  y^.  lil. 

t  man'-du-ca-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  7nandvcat(c) ; 
•ory.]  Fe'rtaining  to,  tit  for,  or  employed  in 
chewing  (>r  masticating :  as,  manducatory  or- 
gans. 

man-du'-ciis,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  glutton.] 

Greek  tfi-  Kom^n  Antiq.  :  A  comical  figure, 
representing  a  glutton  or  gormandizer,  caiTied 
in  processions  and  comedies  to  create  laughter. 

mane,  5.  [Icel.  mnn  (genit.  7nanar,  pi.  maitar); 
cvgii.  with  Sw.  (k  Ltan.  vian ;  Dut.  vuian ; 
O.  Dut.  viane;  Ger.  mdhne;  O.  H.  Ger.  m«m<; 
Wei.  myngen  =  a  mane,  from  mw7t=  the  neck.] 
The  long  hair  growing  on  the  upper  i)art  of 
the  neck  of  some  animals,  as  horses,  lions, 
&c.,  and  hanging  down  on  one  or  both  sides. 

"  Each  wave  "as  crested  with  lawny  foam, 
Like  tbe  mancoi  a  chej^tijut  attied.  " 

Scutt :  Lay  of  the  L<ut  Minstrel,  L  28, 

mane-sheet,  s.  A  sort  of  covering  for 
the  upijer  part  of  a  horse's  head. 

maned,  a.  [Eng.  ma7*((); -et?.]  Havinga  mane. 

maned  ant-eater,  5.    [Ant-eatee.] 

maned  frmt-bat,  s. 

Zool.:  Pteropvs  juhatus,  a  native  of  the 
Phili]ipine  islands. 


*  mane'-f^ire,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

Old  Armour :  AimoxiT  for  the  mane  of  ahorse. 

ma  -  nege'  (ge  as  2I1),  s.  [Fr.  manege  or 
maacge,  Irom  Ital.  7?K(ueyj/io  =  management  of 
a  horse.]  A  school  for  training  liorses  and 
for  teaching  horsemanship;  a  riding-schonl  ; 
the  art  or  science  of  breaking,  training,  and 
riding  horses  ;  horsemanship.     [Masaoe,  s.] 

"  ma-nege'  (ge  as  zh),  v.t  [Manroe,  5.]  To 
break  in  and  train  a  horse  for  riding  or  for 
graceful  peiformauces. 

ma'-neh,  s.    [Heb.  njo  (num^h) ;  cf.  Gr.  fiva 

(7UHa).]       [MlNA.J 

IVriglit^s  <t  Measures:  A  weight  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Its  amount  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined  ;  the  passage  (Ezek.  xlv.  12) 
relating  to  the  subject  being  ambiguous.  It 
may  mean  that  there  were  tliree  mauehs,  one 
of  twenty  shekels,  one  of  twenty-tive  shekels, 
and  one  of  fifteen  ;  oi»  it  may  signify  that  the 
maneh  was  =  20  +  25  +  15  =  60  shekels. 
Gesenius  tiiinks  the  former  to  be  the  more 
probable  hypothesis. 

man'~e-quin  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  mannequin 
=  a  manikin  (q.v.).]  An  artist's  model  made 
of  wood  or  wax. 

*  man-ere,  *  man-er,  s.    [Manner.] 

*  ma-ner'-i-al,  a.    [Manorial.] 

ma'-nes,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  prob.  from  •  manis, 
*  jiittJtu^  =  good  ;  the  first  form  survives  in 
uw)ianis  =  huge,  immense  ;  the  second  in 
Genita  Nana  =  the  good  mother,  to  whom, 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxix.  1-1)  says,  the  Romans 
used  to  sacrifice  a  puppy.] 

Eoinan  Myth. :  The  Good  Ones,  a  euphemis- 
tic expression  for  the  infernal  deities  (as 
benevolent  spirits)  opposed  to  lai-vie  and 
lemuies  (q.v.).  In  the  description  of  the 
funeral  rites  of  Polydorus,  Virgil  (^£71.  iii. 
62-08)  lias  a  noted  jiassage  on  the  ceremonies 
with  which  the  JVlanes  were  worshipped. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  shades  not  yet 
dtrfihed.  The  Manes  might  be  called  up  by 
magic  (ilj.  iv.  490),  they  were  invoked  to  be 
p>resent  at  funeral  rites  (v.  99),  and  from  them 
came  deceptive  dreams  (vi,  b97).  Tylor 
(Frim.  Ciilt.,  1S72,  ii.  120),  mentioning  that 
the  Romans  inscribed  on  their  tombs  *'  L).  M." 
(Diis  Manibus),  remarks  that  "  the  occurrence 
of  this  *  D.  M."  in  Christian  epitaphs  is  an 
often  noticed  case  of  religious  survival." 

manes-gods,  5.  pi. 

Compar.  lietigions:  The  Dii  Manea  of  the 
Romans.     [Manes.] 

■"The  early  Roiuans,  aeciiblng  to  their  mane»-gods 
.1  love  of  hum.in  blood,  duly  administered  to  it." — 
Herbert  Spencer:  Prirt.  of  Siiciol.,  L     |App.,  p.  L) 

manes-worship,  s. 

Aiitltrop.  :  The  term  adopted  by  Tylor  to 
denote  the  worship  of  the  dead,  whether  of 
an  ancestor  of  the  particular  worshipper,  or 
of  some  deified  hero  of  his  lace.  It  has  a 
very  wide  range  both  in  time  and  space. 
Herbert  Spencer  (Prim.  Social.,  vol.  i,,  cli. 
XX.)  thinks  it  developed  fmm  the  universal — 
or  almost  universal— belief  in  an  other-self, 
which  sur\'ived  after  deatli,  and  that  nianes- 
worship  was  the  outcome  of  a  desire  and 
endeavour  to  propitiate  the  ghost.  He  brings 
forward  evidence  as  to  its  existence  among 
Turanians  and  Aryans,  and  notes  that  among 
the  Jews  the  oflerer  of  first-fruits  to  Jehovah 
was  required  to  say  that  he  had  not  "given 
thereof  for  the  dead."  (Deut.  xxvi.  14 ;  cf. 
Eccles.  vii.  33  ;  Tobit  iv.  17.)  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock (Orig.  of  Civil,  1SS2,  p.  318)  says 
of  manes- worship  that  it  "is  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  dread  of  ghosts,"  and  both 
Tylor  (JViJ7i.  Cult.,  1S73,  ii.  120)  and  Spencer 
(loc.  cit.)  see  in  the  cultus  of  saints  in  the 
Roman  Church  "  a  survival  of  the  manes  wor- 
ship of  a  less  advanced  age."    [Hagiolatby.] 

"To  sura  up  the  whole  hiBtory  of  manes-worship,  it 
is  plain  th;it  in  i.urtime  tlie  dcjid  still  receive  worship 
from  far  the  larger  half  of  mankind,  nud  It  may  have 
heeu  much  the  same  ever  since  the  remote  periods  of 
primitive  culture  in  which  the  religion  of  the  mauea 
prubiihly  took  its  rise,  "—Tylor :  Prim.  Cult  (1873),  ii.  23. 

manes-'worshipper,  s.  One  who  wor- 
ships the  spirits  of  the  departed  ;  one  who 
practises  manes-worship  (q.v.). 

•"The  Chinese  manes-worshipper  may  Bee  the  outer 
barbarians  come  hack  .  .  ,  into  sympathy  with  bia 
Ume-iiououTBd  cretd."— Tylor :  Prim.  Cult.  (I8T3J,  i.  H3, 

1[  A  copious  bibliography  will  be  found  in 
Lubbock  and  Tylor. 


ma-nei'-ti,  s.    [Etym.  c ^ful.] 

Hort. :  A  variety  of  i  used  as  a  dwarl 
stock  in  budding. 

ma-net'-ti-a»  5.  [Nankrter  Xavier  Ma-j 
iietti,  prefect  of  the  jnical  garden  at 
Florence,  and  author  agnum  VegetoinW. 
IToti.    (Paxton.)]  I 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cin<B,ceae,  family  Cin- 
chonidse.  It  consists  of  Ibing  undershruba 
from  tropical  America,  fe  root  of  JI/ancKia 
cordifolia  is  valued  in  B  as  a  medicine  in 
dropsy  and  dysenteiy. 

*man'-ful.   *man'-f  a.     [Eng.  -man, 
&nd/ull.]    Having  the  s  of  a  man  ;  bold» 
spirited,  daring,  brave,  ^eous. 
"  Ne  t'reat  eiuprlse!i  for  ie  in  haud. 
Shedin);  of  bloud,  ne  tiii  liHidtiiesse." 

Chaucer;  Ctjmpty  tht  Hi  ack  Knight. 

man'-fol-ly,  adv.  [Euin/ul ;  -ly.]  In  A 
manful,  brave,  or  counip  manner;  likt  a 
man  ;  boldly,  biavely.     1 

"  His  long  red  coat,  well  led  and  neat, 
He  mar^/u/lj/  did  t.hruw]f,u-/jer .  John  OilpiM. 


man'-  f  ul  -  ness.    *  maf  ul  -  nesse,   s* 

[Eng.  vutn/ul ;  -ness.]  'l|n;ility  or  state  oi 
being  manful ;  manlines|aver>,  boldness, 
courage,  spirit. 

■■  Daniell.  then  Byahoppe  ynchcfltre,  sent  ibis 
Wenefride  to  Rome  with  liiars  of  coiiimeudaciou 
for  his  muT^ulneue  ther  ed."—SiUe;  £nglUh 
VotarifS,  pL  i.  I 

mang,  prep.  (A.S.  gema^ln  the  midst  of » 
among  (q.v.).  1 

"  An"  out  a  handf u'  gle  | 
Syne  bade  him  Bliii  ivan^  the  folk. 
Sometime  when  uafcee'd  tiiin." 

us:  Halloween,  \7, 

mSn'-ga-bey,  s.  [Froningabey  in  Mada^ 
gaseai,  uf  which  place  B^  supposed  it  to 
be  a  native.]  1 

Zool. :  Cercopithecus  Aips,  an  African 
monki^y.  Colour  reddiJoun,  becoming 
red  on  the  top  of  the  he^riiero  is  a  white 
band  between  the  eyes,  \v  is  continued  on 
each  side  to  the  back  uf  leek,  whence  itd 
popular  name,  White  Ej  Monkey.  The 
last  molar  in  each  lower  Resembles  thoec 
of  Semnopithecu.s. 

man'-ga-nate,  s.      [En^c.  manga7i(ic), 

-ate.]     ' 
Ciicm. :  A  salt  of  niangatid. 

man'-ga~ne^e,  s.  [A  w(hrmed  by  Gahn 
by  metatliesis,  from  malum,  the  nam) 
which  he  first  gave  it.] 

Chem. :  Symbol,  Mu  ;  atfc  weight,  55.  A 
diatomic  metallic  eleuient.ied  by  Pott,  in 
1740,  to  be  distinct  hum  .  but  the  metal 
itself  was  first  eliminated  (aim  (1774).  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  tuiniieroxitle  (hlactf 
oxide  of  manganese),  and  fflphide  and  cai* 
bonate.  The  metal  has  hdrepared  in  twc 
ways  :  first,  by  reducing  tlije  with  oil  and 
charcoal  in  a  closed  crucihnd  also  by  re*' 
dncing  the  fluoride  by  sqi  in  a  hessian 
crucible  heated  in  a  blast  ffce.  Tli^  nietul 
obtained  by  the  first  methoiTjft  and  brittle, 
and  had  a  specific  gravityg-Oia ;  that  by 
the  second  is  brittle,  bufed  etiough  tc 
scratch  glass,  sp.  gr.  =7*20B()th  vai'ietiea 
have  a  grayish-white  coloiut  by  exposure 
to  the  air  speedily  becomaidizod.  Man 
ganese  enters  into  compouftotli  as  a  basfi 
and  also  as  an  acid  radical,  forms  several 
well-chanicterizcd  oxides.     1 

manganese-apatite,  | 

Min. :  A  variety  of  apatil.v.)  found  a1 
Horrsjoberg,  Wermland,  Swl,  nnd  said  tc 
contain  a  notable  amount  prutuxide  of 
manganese. 

manganese -brucite, 

Min. :  A  Viiriety  of  Brucitel),  containing 
over  14  per  cent,  of  protoxir  manganese 
Occurs  with  hausmanuite  ai  Jakobsberj 
mine,  Wermland,  Sweden.      1 

manganese-chloride, 

Min.  :  AcL'ortling  to  t5c;ic<3this  mineral 
occurred,  associated  with  chle  of  magne 
sium,  in  the  saline  encrustatlor  sublima 
tions  formed  at  Vesuvius  at'  eruption  o: 

1SJ5. 

manganese-hedenberl,  s. 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  hedenbel  (q.v.),  con 
taining  above  six  per  cent.  Lrutoxide  ol 
manganese.  Occurs  at  Veste|"berget,  Da 
lame,  Sweden. 


&te,  f^t,  fUre,  nmidst.  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
OFi  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  man  go,  pot 
Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a  J  -  Uw. 


manganesian— mangier 
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manganese 'idocrase,  s. 

Mill.  :  A  vjiiety  of  Nesuvianite  (q.v.),  oc- 
rnrriii:^  in  brown  slender  crystals  at  Ala,  aii<l 
B;iti  Marcel,  Piedmont.  According  to  an  anal- 
ysis by  Sismonda.  it  contains  over  seven  per 
cent,  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 

manganese  oscide.  s, 

M'li.  :  Tlif  same  as  JJraunite,  Halsman- 
KiTK.  Man'sanitk-,  Psilomelane,  aud  PVRO- 
LU8ITE  (Kt'O  tlieno  words). 

manganese -phosphate,  s. 

Mill.  :  lilt'  smne  as  Tkiplite  (q.v.)  and 
TiuriniiNK  ((i-v). 

manganese-Silicate,  *. 

Mill. :  Tlio  same  as  Rhodonite  (q.v.),  and 
TBniuuiTE(q.v.). 

manganese-sulphide,  a. 

Min. :  Thw  same  on  Alabandite  (q.v.),  and 
Hauf-kitk  (q.v.). 

Btanganese-tantallte,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  TautaUte  (q.v.),  or 
Cnlumbite  (q.v.),  of  a  reddish  to  blackislt- 
bruwn  C'lmir,  by  transmitted  light  a  tine  red. 
An  ap|iroxtni;ite  analysis  yielded,  t;uitalic 
(i-oluniliic)  Jicid,  S5"5  ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
©01  ;  i)rotuxide  of  iron.  3-42  ;  hme,  1-14.  Oc- 
curs, with  various  other  minerals,  at  Utoe, 
Sweden. 

H  Man;ianesp-alnm  =  Apjohnitc ;  Mangaiiese- 
Amphibcde  =  Rhodonite;  Manganese-arseiiide 
=  Kaneite  ;  Manganese  -blende,  Manganesc- 
planee  =  Alahaiuiite  ;  Manganese-borate  =  Sxis- 
t-'-xiU  :  Mangnneae-carbonate  =  Rhodochrositc  ; 
W.inganese-ciirvsolite  =  Tcpkroite  :  Magnesitc- 
epidotc  =  J'iedmontite  ;  Manganese-ganiet  = 
SpessartiU ;  antl  Manganese- spar  =  Rhodonite. 

man-gab-nes'-l-an,  a.  [Eng.  vumgane^c) ; 
-ian.\  I'lTtaiiiing  to.  or  consisting  of  niaii- 
ganese  ;  having  the  qualities  of  mangaiiesi-. 

man-ga-ne^'-ic,  a.  fEng.  manganes((^) ;  -ic] 
Tlie  same  ;is  Ma.noanic  (q.v.). 

m&n-ga-nc^'-i-um,  s.    [Magnesium.] 

mSn-gan'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  manganiese)  ;  -ic] 
Obtaiiieil  from  manganese  (q.v.). 

manganic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Tliis  acid  cannot  exist  in  the  free 
state.  It  is  found  in  combination  wlun 
caustic-potash  is  fused  with  levigated  njuii- 
ganic  oxide,  but  the  salt  is  very  unstable. 

manganic-dioxide,  s. 

Chevi.  :  MiiOo.  A  neutral  substance  occur- 
ring in  the  minerals  pyrolusite  and  varvicite. 
The  facility  with  which  it  parts  with  a  jiortinn 
of  its  oxygen  renders  it  a  very  valuable  oxi- 
dizing R^t-nt  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  as 
well  as  in  some  manufactures. 

manganic-oxide,  .^. 

Chnn :  MnuOg.  Occurs  In  nature  as  the 
mineral  brauuite. 

n&n'-gan-ite,  s.  [Ger.  mangan  =  man- 
^neso';  sutf.  -iU  (Min.).  Named  by  Haidin- 
ger ;  Ger.  man^fijut.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
Id  crystals  longitudinally  striated.  C^'stals 
Boinetimes  twinned.  Hardness,  40  ;  sp.  gr. 
4*2  to  4*4  ;  lustre,  sub-metallic;  colour,  dark 
Bteel-gray  to  iron -black ;  streak,  reddish - 
1)rown,  opaqne,  though  snmetimea  translucent 
In  thin  splinters.  Compos.  :  seaquioxide  of 
manganese,  89*8  ;  water,  10-2;  corresponding 
with  the  formula  Mn'jOaHO.  Occurs  in  jnelal- 
liferons  veins  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
finest  crystallized  sj'ecimens,  how'tever.  having 
l>een  found  in  veins  traversing felsite  at  Ilfeld, 
llartz,  Geriiiaiiy. 

m&n-ga'-ni-^im,  ».    [Manoanesium.] 

miin-gan-o-,  pre/.    [Manoanese.] 

miin-gan  6  cfil-^ite.  s.     [Pnf.  mangano-, 
and  ii.i\'^.  raiciU ;  Ger.  manganocalcit.\ 
hlinernlngy: 

I.  A  mineral  occurring  in  rhombic  pHams 
and  sheaf-like  groups  of  cr>-stids,  also  diverg- 
ing, and  r'sctiihling  aragonlte  (q.v.).  Ilard- 
nosa,  4  to  6  :  sn.  gr.  S'0:i7;  lustre,  vitreous; 
colour,  llesh-rea  to  white  faintly  tinged  with 
red ;  streak,  colourless,  (.'onipos.  ;  a  car- 
bonate nf  manganese,  with  carltonati's  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  Found  at  Sclieiii- 
Jiltz,  Hungary. 


2.  A  variety  of  oaicite  (q.v.),  containing 
variable  amounts  of  carbonate  of  manganese. 

man'-gan-o-lite,  e.     IPref.  mangin^-^    and 
Ur.  Aitfo?  (liihos)  =  a.  stone  ;  Ger.  manganoliih.} 
Min. :  The  same  as  Rhodonite  (q.v.), 

miin-gan-0-ph3^11'-ite,  «.  [Pref.  mangano-, 
and  Gr',  •t>u\\ov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf;  Ger.  man- 
ganophyll.] 

Min. :  A  micaceous  mineral,  occurring  In 
thin  scales.  Colour,  bronze  to  copper-red  ; 
streak,  pale  red.  Coni])os.  :  silica,  38'60  ; 
alumina.  irO;  protoxide  of  manganese,  21  "40; 
protoxide  of  iron,  3"78  ;  lime.3'20;  magnesia, 
15*01 ;  potash  and  soda,  l>'5\  ;  loss  by  igni- 
tii)n,  100.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
silica  separating  in  the  form  of  the  original 
scales.  Closely  related  to  Alurgite  (q.v.). 
Fnuud  with  many  mineral  species  at  Pajsberg, 
Filipstad,  Swedeu. 

man-gan-o-si-der'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  mangano-, 
and  Eiig.  siderite.] 

Mill.:  A  variety  of  rhodochrosite  (q.v.) 
containing  carbonate  of  iron  An  approximate 
analvsis  yielded  a  result  which  corresponded 
nearly  to  the  formula  2MnC03  -+-  FeCOg. 
Found  in  globular  forius  resembling  spliaro- 
siderite  (q.v.)  at  various  places  in  Hungary. 

man  -  gdn' -  o  -  site,  5.  [Pref.  mangano-;  $ 
connective,  and  sufl.  -ite  (Min:).'} 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
minute  octahedral  and  dodccahedral  crystals, 
but  rarely  in  cubes.  Cleavage,  cubic.  Hard- 
ness, 5  to  6 ;  sp.  gr.  6"18;  lustre,  vitreous; 
colour,  emerald-green  when  fresh  broken,  but 
becon)ing  black  on  exposure.  Compos.  :  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  08*i)4  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
0"42  ;  magnesia,  1*71 ;  lime,  QIC,  the  resulting 
formula  being  MnO :  isomorphous  with  peri- 
clase  (q.v.).  Found  with  various  minerals  in 
a  manganesian  dolomite,  also  in  calcite  and 
brucite  (q.v.),  in  localities  in  Sweden. 

man-gan-o-Stib'-i-ite,  s.  [Pref.  mangano-; 
Lit.  stibium,  from  Gr.  cti^i  (stibi)=  antimony, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  black  granular  mineral  resembling 
hausmannite,  but  of  a  blacker  colour.  Crys- 
tallization probably  orthorhombic.  Compos. : 
antimoiiic  acid,  24"09  ;  arsenic  acid,  7-44  ;  pro- 
toxide of  manganese.  ii5'77  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
5-0  ;  lime,  4-G-2 ;  magnesia,  .^'0,  conducting  to 
the  lurmula,  1051nO(Sb,AB)2O5. 

man'-gan-ous,  a.  [Eng.  mangan(eee) ;  -ous.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

manganons-oxide,  s. 

Chcm. :  ]\InO,  is  a  basic  body,  obtained  by 
heating  the  carbonate  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

miin-gan-skler'-ite,  «.      [Ger.  mangan  ~ 
manganese  ;  (Jr.  o-KArjpos  (skleros)  =  hard,  and 
suir.  -iU(Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  na  Ruodonitk  (q.v.). 

•  m^ng*  -  com,  •  moiig'  -  corn,  "  mong- 
com,  s.  [A.S.  vu-Himii  =  to  mix,  to  mingle 
(Prov.  Eng.  meug,  ming),  and  Eng.  com.]  A 
crop  of  several  varieties  of  corn  grown  to- 
g-ther  ;  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rj-e  or  other 
species  of  corn. 

•  mange,  v.t.  IFr.  manger,  ftom  Lat.  mandu- 
co=:  to  chew.l    [Mandccate-J    To  eat. 

"  Yc  hiiva  martfftd  ovore  muche  that  runjcvtb  yow  bo 
syke,"  I'krt  /'loivman,  p.  142. 

mange,  .^.  [From  the  adj.  mangy  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
tnangeaun.) 

Vit.  Surg.  :  A  disease  of  tlie  skin  occurring 
in  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  and  similar  to  the 
itch  in  human  beings. 

"  Don  CnrluB  liU  iwckrts  lo  uuply  liiul  flUod, 
Tbnt  h\ft  innnp«  wn*  quite  cured." 

llocliCMtmr :  Trial  q/  tha  J'ocIm  fttr  tho  nayt. 

m&n'-gel  wur'-x^l,  s.    [Manoold-wcrzel.] 

man'  gor,  f.  (Fr.  mangcoire,  from  manger  =. 
to  f.it.,  from  ImU  manduco  =;  to  chew.  ] 

1.  Ord.  I/ing.  :  A  trough  or  liox  in  which 
corn  or  fodder  is  jdaced  for  horses  or  cattle  ; 
usually  ai'comitanied  by  n  rack  for  hay. 

"  Anthoti^li  tlii'V  »rn'  not  fnllvri  In  n|<ii<l(lloot  (llrt«, 
but  riiMipl  iind  luydo  Id  Uttor  viidvr  tlio  manffwr  At 
tlicyr  i-JiHi>.'-.V/r  r.  M'trir:    Worki-i.  p.  llli* 

2.  Shijyioright.  :  A  space  abaft  the  hawso- 
holes  (in  the  working-deck.  Ixiundcd  by  planks 
lying  athwjirtshijis,  and  serving  to  prevent  Hie 
water  that  conu^s  in  at  tho  hawse-holes  from 
flooding  the  rest  of  the  deck. 


manger- board,  s. 

NauU:  The  board  or  bulkhead  on  a  ship'i 
deck  that  sciHinttes  the  rnanger  from  the  other 
part  of  the  (leek. 

•  man'-^er-Sr, '  man-ger-le,  s.    [Fr.  man- 

j(tT=  to  eat.]     The  act  ol  eating, 
•■  AJI  tbc  wlilK-  th:tt  (iimielyD 
Hiwl  li«l(l  liU  maniftrrie." 

CKnueer:  Cokt't  Tal€. 

m&n-gif'-er-a,  «.  {Mod.  LaL,  from  Eng.. 
iiQ.  mango,  and  Lat. /cro  =  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Hot.:  A  genns  of  Anacar<li«ee»,  consisting 
of  trees  of  alternate,  st.tlked,  entire  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  small  pinkisli  or  yellowish 
flowers.  Mangiftra  indica  is  the  Mango  (q.v.). 
The  fruit  of  M.  sylvatica  is  used  in  India 
medicinally.  Ilie  coarse- flavoured  fruit  ol 
M.  foitida  is  eaten  in  Tenasserirn,  of  which 
the  tree  is  a  native,  and  where  it  is  cultivated. 

nxan'-gi-lj?-,  adv.  [Eng.  mangy;  -ly.]  In  a 
mangy  manner;  foully,  meanly. 

••oil,  tbin  BOuridii  iiiaiijitf/. 
Poorly,  and  eciirvily  in  k  ^ouldlcrB  mouth.'* 

Iteaum.  i  Fttt.  :  The  I'lltc  One,  U.  S, 

man'-gi-ness,  *  mann-gy-nesse, .".  [Eng. 

mangy  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mangy ;  the  state  of  being  infected  with  the 
mange. 

man'-glo  (I),  v.t.  [A  weakened  form  otman- 
h'U-H,  a  frcq.  from  Mid.  Eng.  manken  =  to 
maim,  from  A.S.  he-manciajL  =  to  mutilate, 
from  Lat.  maiwus  =  maimed,  mutilated.] 

1.  Lit, :  To  maim,  to  mutilate ;  to  cut  with 
rejieated  blows  so  as  to  leave  a  ragged  or 
jagged  wound  ;  to  hack,  to  lacerato ;  to  dis- 
figure by  cutting  or  hacking. 

"  Hnii  tby  mangltit  lilcediiig  orac  been  fonod, 
Tiiy  relics  hiulrci>u8od  In  Trojui  ground.' 

net:  Itrgil:  ^neid.TL 

2.  Fig.  :  To  destroy  tlie  symmetry  or  com- 
pleteness of;  tfj  mutilate;  to  spoil  or  mar  by 
bungling,  ignorance,  or  mismanagement. 

"The  orv'ui  |)art  wiut  thoroughly  nia>ij7/f(<.'—il(A«n- 
teum.  Feb.  2&,  im. 

man'-gle  (2),  v.t.  [Dut.  mangden  =  io  roll 
with  a  rolling-]iin ;  mangel-stok  —  a  rolling- 
pin  ;  Ital,  manycuw ;  a  modillcutinn  of  Low 
Kat.  inanganum,  nuiH!7«;iws=a  mangonel  (q.v.), 
from  Gr.  udyyavov  (vnHigganoji).]  'i'o  roll  oi 
smonthj  idothes  with  a  mangle  ;  to  calender. 

"Might  liave  got  mi  luy  Ilncii  as  I  Cftiiip  along— hul 
hf\  1— not  R  I'lid  idea  that — queer  tliinv  to  have  It 
ntawjUU  whou  It'a  wu  oXie."—lHtkttu :  fickvick,  ch.  xv. 

m^n'-glc,  s.  [MA.40LE  (2),  v.]  A  machine  in 
wliich  damp  clothes  are  smootlicd  by  roller 
pressure.  The  old-fashiomrd  mangle  had  a 
box  weighted  with  stones  and  reciprocating 
upon  rollers  which  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
clothes,  spread  upon  a  |i.dishtd  t,-ihle  beneath. 
Tlie  improved  mangle  for  smoothing  and 
stretching  woven  gnocls  previous  to  starching 
and  calendering,  has  a  number  of  rollers  tixt-d 
in  a  strong  frame,  and  capable  of  being  forced 
togetlier  by  levers  or  screws.  In  some  mangles, 
the  bottom  rollers  have  grooves  diverging 
from  the  centre,  so  as  to  si'R-ad  tho  cloth  out- 
wardly towarils  each  edge  as  it  passes  through, 
removing  the  creases. 

"Rt-giikr  f>i/inf7lr— Raker's  pjkU-nt — not  a  it  raw  In 
my  co4t.*'~Wc**'ni ;  Pickvick,  cU.  xv. 

manglc-racU,  s. 

Much. :  A  lack  having  teeth  or  opposite 
sides  engaged  by  a  pinion,  which  meshi-s  with 
the  oj)posile  sides  alternately.  Tlu;s  the  con- 
tinuous rotary  motion  of  the  pinion  is  con- 
verted into  a  reciprocating  motion. 

mangle-Wheel,  «.  A  wheel  used  in 
munglt'S  tor  i>ri-ssiiig  clothes,  ha\  itig  a  curved 
double  rack  upon  it,  the  ol^ect  being  to  drive 
tho  weighted  l)ox,  by  means  of  a  continuous 
rotary  motion  of  the  dri\iiig-i)inion,  to  the 
sliaft  of  which  a  handle  is  attached.  As  the 
liinion  is  rotated,  it  passes  from  tlio  inside 
to  tlie  outside  teeth  of  the  ruck  alternately, 
glvinff  a  reclprocatiTiR  rotary  motion  to  fha 
wh'-eV,  wliicli  drives  the  box  to  and  fro.  Tl.« 
shal't  of  the  pinion  trnver^cs  a  gri>ove  In  the 
wheid  as  the  piidon  posses  fW)ni  one  side  of 
tho  rack  to  tho  other. 

m&n'-glor  (l),  $.      [Eng.  mangl(f)(l),  v.  ;  -tfr.j 

1.  nnt>  who  mangles,  nmtilates,  or  lireaka 
in  cutting  ;  one  wlio  mutilates  urdisllgurea. 

"  (VMnc  manal^rt  of  the  human  facp  dlvhir, 

I'wlnton  "  neK0tt:  To  Sir  Gwtfrr)/  Kntlitr. 

2.  A  machine  for  grinding  meal,  to  irndor 
It  more  easy  to  masticate  or  stew.   A  mastlot- 

tor. 


boU,  b^;  poi^U  J<J^I;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bongh;  go.  gom;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expoot.  Xonophon,  o^lst.      Ing. 
•clAn,  -tian  -  sban.    -tion,  -slon  -  shUn;  -(Ion,  -^lon  -  zhOn.    -oious,  -tlous,  -sioue  -  shiU,    -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  -  b^l.  doL 
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mangier— manieate 


m^'-gO'Steen»  man'-go-stan,  s.  [Malay 
maiigostans,  the  name  of  the  fruit.  {Laurent 
Garcin,  M.D.,  F.R.S.)] 

Botany : 

1.  (0/ the  two  forms)  :  The  fniit  of  Garcinifi 
Manpostami.  a  fruit  about  llif  size  of  an  orange, 
filled  with  a  sweet  pulp.  Tlie  tree  bearing  it 
grows  in  Malacca,  and  is  cultivated  in  South 
Tenaaserira.  The  rind  of  the  tree  is  used  as 
an  astringent  in  diarrlioea  and  dysentery, 
especially  in  the  chronic  diarrhoea  of  children. 

2.  {Of  the  form  mangosttiu)  ;  Aynarantkus 
Mangostana. 

%  Wild  "mangosteen : 

Bot. :  Emhryopteris  glutiyiifcra. 

mangosteen-oil,   s.     An   oil   obtained 

from  Garcinia  indica. 

man'-go-stillr   s.      [Eng.  ■mangosi{ana) ;  -in 

(C/tom.).] 

Chcm.  :  C20H02O5.  A  golden  yellow  crys- 
talline body  contained  in  the  husk  of  the  fruit 
of  Garcinia  Mangostana.  The  dried  husks  are 
boiled  in  waterto  remove  the  tannin,  and 
then  treated  with  hot  alcohol.  On  evapo- 
rating the  alcoholic  solution,  mangostin  is 
deposited  as  a  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
forming  nentfal  solutions.  It  melts  at  190°, 
without  loss  of  water,  to  a  dark-coloured 
liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  an.  amor- 
phous mass.  It  reduces  gold  and  silver 
from  their  solutions,  but  is  not  precipitated 
by  any  metallic  salt,  excepting  basic  acetate 
of  lead.  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by 
the  lead  salt  appears  to  have  the  formula 
4CooH2205-5Pb20. 

mangue,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  CrossaTchus  ohscurus.  This  single 
species  of  its  genus  is  from  tropical  Africa. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  Mampelon,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  inches  from  snout  to  root  of 
tiiil,  which  is  aXxmt  eight  inches.  The  body 
is  thick  and  stout,  the  fur  brown,  lighter  on 
the  head ;  the  ears  short,  the  snout  long, 
flexible,  and  projecting,  like  that  of  the  Coati. 
The  secretion  from  the  anal  glands  is  extremely 
fetid. 

maZL-gOUSte',  9.   [Fr.,  from  mungoos,  the  name 
of  the  animal  in  various  Indian  languages.] 

Zool.:  Hcrpcstes{Viverra,  Ijina.)  ichneumon. 
[Ichneumon.] 

mStn'-grdve,  s.    [Malay  jnatiggi,  manggi.] 
Bot  my: 

1.  Sing. :  Rhlzophora  Mangle.  It  has  aerial 
roots.  It  covers  immense  tracts  of  coast 
within  the  tropics,  rooting  down  to  low  water 
mark.  The  seed  germinates  on  the  tree,  send- 
ing down  roots  into  the  water. 

2.  PL:  The  order  Rhizophoraceae  (q.v.). 
^  Black  or   Olive   Mangrove   is   Avicennia 

tnmentosa.  {Treas.  of  Bot.)  The  Brazil  or 
Wliite  Mangrove  is  Avicennia  tomentosa  {Pax- 
ton),  though  sometimes  that  name  is  given  to 
Laguncularia  racemosa.     {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

mangrove-bark,  s. 

Bot.  tt  Comni.  :  The  bark  of  Rhizophora  mu- 
cronatay  Bruguiera  gymnorhiea,  Avicennia  ojfi- 
cinalis,  Ceriops  camlolleatia,  C.  Roxburghiana, 
and  Kandellia  Rheedii.  They  are  valuable  for 
tanning.     (Prof,  ii'ait.) 

mangrove-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  Rallus  ?o?i?iro.s'(n-s,  a  South  Ameri- 
can and  West  Indian  bird.  Above  it  is  of  a 
faint  ash-colour,  with  the  chin  nearly  white  ; 
ben&ith  it  is  wiiite  with  a  ferruginous  tint. 

man'-gy,  •man'-gie,  *maunge,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  7Jian£/e  =  eaten,  pa.  par.  of  manger  — to 
eat.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Infected  with  the  mange ; 
scabl'y,  mean. 

"  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog." 

Shakeip. :  Timon  oj  Athens,  iv.  8. 

*B.  As  suhst. :  Mange. 

•'  The  dog  whose  ■nianqy  eats  away  bis  haire." 

Stapy/ton  :  Juvenal,  viii,  42. 

man-ha'-dcn,  s.    [Menhaden.] 

man'-ha-ter,  s.     [Eng.  man,  and  hater.]    One 
who  hates  man  or  society  ;  a  misunthmpe. 

"  RoupsPAU.  of  Geneva,  a  professed  manhater.  or 
more  properly  speaking,  a  philosopher  enraged  with 
more  than  half  of  mankind,"— Goiti^mifA:  On  PvliCe 
Learning,  <:\i.  viil. 


m&n'-gler   (2).  $.       [Eng.    mangl{e)  (2);   -er.] 
One  who  uses  or  works  a  mangle  ;  a  calenderer. 

jaan-gli-et  -i-a,  s.     [Latinised  from  the 
Javanese  name  of  tlie  species  defined.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Magnnliaceae,  tribe  Mag- 
noliese,  consisting  of  five  species,  from  tropi- 
cal Asia.  Thev  are  tall  trees,  with  entire 
leaves  and  showy  flowers.  The  white  solid 
wood  of  Manglietia  glaitca  is  made  into  coffins 
in  Java,  being  supposed  to  preserve  the 
corpses  put  into  them  from  decay. 

eaaXL-gb,  s.    [Native  name  mangha.] 
I,  Botani/ : 

1.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  Mango  tree,  also  the 
tree  itself.  It  is  Mangifera  indica,  an  um- 
tirageous  tree,  wild  on  the  Western  Ghauts,  in 
the  Chutia  Nagpore  Hills  and  tlie  Naga  Hills, 
and  cultivated  all  over  India.  The  fruit  is 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  in  India; 
it  is  laxative.  The  bark  of  the  root  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  stem  is  used  in  diar- 
rhoea, &c.  The  young  leaves  aie  good  for 
pectoral  complaints,  the  old  ones  for  cleaning 
the  teeth.  The  seeds  are  anthelmintic  and  tlie 
resin  of  the  bark  antisyphilitic.  The  seeds 
contain  gallic  acid.  The  bark  and  the  leaves 
yield  an  interior  yellow  dye.  The  dry  unripe 
fruit  is  used  as  a  mordant,  especially  in  dyeing 
with  safflnwer.  The  leaves  and  the  bark  are 
used  in  parts  of  India  in  tanning.  The  bark 
and  kernel  are  given  in  diarrhoea.  The  galls 
of  the  kernel,  if  snufl"ed.  stop  bleeding  from 
the  nose.  The  kernel  is  an  anthelmintic  ;  it 
ig  used  also  in  bleeding  piles  and  menorrhagia. 
(Lindlcy,  and  Calcidta  Exhib.  Report.) 

"  What  lord  f>f  old  would  hid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  portargo.  champignons,  cavare?" 

h'ing :  On  Coohery. 

2.  A  green  musk  melon  pickled. 
^  The  Mountain  Mango  is  Clitsia  fittva,  the 

Wild  Mango  (1)  Ciusia  fiava  ;  (2)  some  species 
of  Irvingia. 

IL  Ickthy.  :  The  same  as  Mango-fish  (q.v.). 

mango-bird,  .«■ 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Indian 
Oriole  {Oriolus  kundo). 

mango-fish,  <. 

Ichthy.  :  Polynemus  paradiseus  or  longifilis, 
known  in  India  as  the  Tupsee.  It  is  about 
jight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  found 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  ascending  the  Ganges  and 
other  rivers  to  a  considerable  extent.  Its 
nopnlar  English  name  has  reference  to  its 
'oea'.itiful  yellow  colour,  resembling  that  of  a 
ripe  mango. 

mango-ginger,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cnrcunui  Amada. 

m^  -gold  wur'-zel,man'-gel  wiir'-zel, 

?.     [Ger.  mangold  =  beet,  and  wiirzH  =  root.] 

Bot.  £  Agric. :  Beta  vulgaris,  variety  macro- 
rhiza.  It  is  cultivated  chiefly  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  The  roots  are  used  for  food  ;  they 
have  sugar  enough  in  their  composition  to  be 
profitably  extracted,  as  is  the  case  with  ordi- 
nary beet. 

•  man'-go-nel,    "man-ga-nel,    *mang- 

oel,  s.  [O.  Ft.,  from  Ital.  viangancUo,  man- 
giaio,  from  Low.  Lat.  mangannvi,  manganus, 
mangonttt  from  Gr.  fLayydvov  {mangganon)  =  a 
machine  for  defending  fortiftcatinns.]  An 
engine  of  war  employed  to  batter  down  walls 
and  hurl  stones  and  other  missiles. 

"Mid  manganels  &  ginnea  hor  either  to  other  caste." 
Robert   •/  (iloucestcr.  p.  566. 

•  man'-go-nism,  s.     [Manoonize.]    The  .?ct 
of  mangonizin'g,  or  setting  otfto  advantage. 

"Let  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  curious,  trust 
little  by  manfjonisms,  Insuccations.  or  medicine,  to 
alter  the  species,  or  indeed  the  forma  and  shapes  of 
flowers  couaiderably."  —  £rflZyn  :  Salend.  Hortense; 
March. 

man'-go-nist,  s.    [Manoonize.] 

1.  One  who  inangonizes  or  furbishes  up 
jporthless  articles  for  sale. 

"  The  mangonist  doth  feed  and  graith  his  horse."— 
Ucmey  MasU-'ra  all  Things  (1698).  p.  77. 

2.  A  slave-dealer. 
"  One  that  sells  hum.-m  flesh,  a  mangon'st." 

Revenge,  or  a  Match  in  A'ewgate,  L 

'  .TlXn'-gon-ize,  v.t.     [Lat.  mangonizo,  from 

'iiango  =  a  dealer  who  furbishes  lip  worthless 
things  for  sale  ;  a  slave-dealer.] 

1.  To  furbish  up  for  sale ;  to  set  off  to 
advantage. 

?.  To  fatten,  as  slaves  for  sale. 

t&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  w^lf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  co  =  © ;  ey  =  a.    au  =  Iew* 


man'-heun.  5.    [Mannheim.] 

man' -hole,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and  liole.]  A  hole 
in  a  cesspool,  drain,  iron  boiler,  tank,  ur  a 
recess  in  an  electric  subway,  or  again  a 
chamber  or  compartment  of  an  iron  shif 
designed  to  allow  the  entrance  of  a  man  fo^' 
examinatiim,  cleansing,  and  repairs.  In  boilers 
and  tanks  it  is  usually  secured  by  a  bridge 
and  bolt,  so  as  to  render  it  water,  steam,  or 
air  tight,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  drains,  the 
cover  is  a  lid  with  a  stink-trap  joint. 

manhole-door,  s.    The  cover  or  lid  o* 

a  muiiliole  in  a  boiler  or  tank. 

man-hood,  *  man-hode,  5.     [Eng.  man . 

■hood.] 

1.  Human  nature,  as  opposed  to  a  divine 
or  spiritual  nature  or  being. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man,  as 
opposed  to  the  state  or  condition  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man  as 
opposed  to  a  woman  ;  the  opposite  of  ufff/nan- 
hood. 

"  Fit  you  to  your  manhood." 

Shakcsp.  ■  Cymbeline,  liL  4. 

4.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  man  as 
opposed  to  a  boy  or  child  ;  the  state  of  being 
an  adult  male. 

"  Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturout' 
Shakesp. :  Richard  III..  Iv.  4. 

*  5.  The  qualities  that  become  a  man  ;  manly 
qualities  :  as,  bravery,  fortitude,  honour,  &c. 

"  And  holds  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  epealu, 
That  fought  » ith  ua  upon  Salut  Crispian'a  day." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  iv.  S. 

jna'-ni-a,  *  ma-nie,  «.     [Lat.  mania,  from 
Gr.  juttfto  {mania)  =  madness,    frenzy,    from 
the  same  root  as  Gr.  jutVos  (vienos)  =  mind, 
spirit ;  Eng.  viind,  &c.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Madness,  frenzy  ;  intense  excitement. 

•■  A  mania  of  which  the  symptoms  were  essentially 
the  same  with  those  of  the manm  of  l'20."—Macaulag  : 
Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  xir. 

2.  A  vehement  desire  or  longing  for  some- 
thing ;  a  craze  :  as.  To  have  a  mania  for  col- 
lecting old  china,  &c. 

n.  Mental  Pathol.  :  A  disorder  of  the  im- 
pulses or  propensities  ending  in  disordered 
intellect  with  excitement.  The  mind  is  usually 
a  complete  chaos,  and  kindness  or  affection 
only  seems  to  irritate,  instead  of  soothing.  All 
the  faculties  are  usually  involved,  differing 
thus  from  monomania.  The  most  frequent 
forms  are  homicidal,  suicidal,  pyromania,  kfcei»- 
tomania,  nymphomania,  and  mania-a-potu. 

manla-a-potu,  s.  Madness  from  drink- 
ing ;  delirium  tremens. 

*  man'-i-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  manier-^  to 
handle,  tit  manage  ;  Lat.  vianus  =  the  hand.) 
Manageable,  tracUible,  docile. 

ma'-ni~ac,  *  ma'-ni-SJc,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ma- 
niaque,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  maniacus,  from  mania 
=  madness  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vianiaco.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Raving  with  madness;  having 
a  disordered  intellect ;  mad,  crazy,  lunatic, 

B.  As  suhst.  :  One  who  has  a  disordered 
intellect ;  a  madman,  a  lunatic. 

"All  their  aymptoiaeaCTee  with  those  of  epileptic* 
and  maniaci,  who  fancied  they  had  evil  spirits  within 
theui."— Farmer:  Demoniacs  of  the  New  TeMamvnt, 
ch.  i..  §  8. 

*  ma-ni'-^cal,  o.  [Eng.  Tuaniac; -a(.]  The 
same  as  Maniac,  a.  (q.v.). 

"EpilepsisHud  frxctjocrtf  lunacies  usually  conform 
to  the  age  of  the  moon."— Urew  ;  Cosnw,  Sacra. 

man-i-car'-i-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  manica  = 
the  long  sleeves  of  a  tuiuc,  serving  for  gloves. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  spathe.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borassea, 
and  that  section  of  it  characterized  by  having 
pinnated  leaves.  When  young,  however,  they 
are  generally  entire.  Manicaria  saccifera,  the 
Bussu,  is  a  palm  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Amazon.  Its  stem  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  its  leaves  are  occasionally  thirty  feet 
long.  They  are  used  by  the  Indians  for 
thatching  their  huts,  and  the  spathes  are 
made  into  bags,  whence  the  appropriate  specific 
name  saccifera. 

man'-i-cate,  a.  [Lat.  manica(ws  =  sleeved, 
irom  manica  =  a  long  sleeve;  T7wniM  =  the 
hand.] 

Bot. :  Interwoven  in  a  mass,  which  can  be 
easily  separated  from  the  surface,  as  Cacalia 
canescens,  or  Buplewnim  gigantemn.    {Lindley.) 
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M&n-i-cbee'-ai-,  a.  it  s.  (From  Gr.  Mavi- 
xalo<;  {Mnnicliaios) ;  Lat.  NaniduEus,  fiuiu 
Mani  or  Mums,  an  Oriental  philosopiier,  said 
to  have  liecn  boru  in  llabyion  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  and  crucilied  circ. 
A.D.  276.  Prof.  Adolf  HarnaL'k  says  *'  tliat  tlie 
name  has  not  yet  been  explained,  and  tliat 
it  is  uncertain  if  the  word  be  of  Persian  or 
Beniitic  origin."] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  vfith  the  tenets  of  Manichreisni 
Co.vl 

S*  As  substantive: 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  Originally,  the  followers 
of  Mani  or  Munts;  later,  the  word  came  to 
bear  a  much  wider  significance,  including 
tliose  who  iield  any  form  of  dualism,  or  the 
Gnostic  notion  of  "the  hatefulness  of  matter 
which  Manes  adopted. 

"The  Popo'a  tegrxta  marched  with  a  pTe:\t  nrmy 
affnlijHt  the  AlMgciiSf-s,  whom  he  called  MainchcBttns." 
—Jortln  :  Urclc*.  Wit.  (ed.  18*0),  il.  aoi 

Kiin-I-olice'-ism,   t  Man-i-chee'-iffm,  «. 

[Eng.  Miniich  'j{(in)(q.v.),  f  Manickee ;  -ism.] 
Church  Hist. :  Tlie  religious  system  founded 
by  Mani  or  Manes,  who  either  claimed  to  be  or 
was  regarded  by  his  followers  as  the  Paiaclete 
promised  by  Jesus  (John  xiv.  16,  17).  The 
system  is  Dualism  tempered  with  Gnosticism 
rather  than  a  lapse  from  primitive  Christi- 
anity. Mani  postulated  two  primal  beings, 
Liglit  (Go(l)  and  Darkness,  under  the  simili- 
tude of  kingdoms,  and  from  the  latter  Satan 
and  his  angels  were  bom.  Adam  owed  his 
being  to  Satan.  Continual  conflict  exists  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  and,  when  the  King- 
dom of  Light  is  victorious,  the  world  will  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  supremacy  of  God 
established.  The  ethics  of  the  system  were 
severely  ascetic.  The  ManicliEcans  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes— the  "elect"  and  the 
*'  hearers."  The  former  were  bound  to  observe 
the  three  seals  :  (1)  Of  the  mouth,  forbidding 
animal  food,  the  use  of  wine  and  milk,  and 
Impure  speech  ;  (2)  of  the  hands,  forbidding 
the  destruction  of  life,  whether  animal  nr 
vegetable;  and  (3)  of  the  bosom,  forbidding 
(|iroli;ibIy)  marriage  (certainly  offspring),  sinct; 
woman  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  the  demons. 
The  hearers  were  less  strictly  bound.  The 
Old  Test^itnent  was  rejected,  and  only  so  much 
of  the  New  taken  as  suited  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  sect.  They  had  a  kind  of  hierarchy, 
fasting  was  practised,  and  among  the  later 
Manirliipans  rites  existed  analogf^us  to  baptism 
and  the  Kucharist.  Tlie  sect  si)read  rapidly 
in  the  Kast,  extended  to  Northern  Africa. 
where  the  i)ersecution  of  the  Vandals,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  stamped  them 
out.  and  to  Southern  Europe,  where  some  of 
their  tenets  reappeared  later  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Paulicians,  and  later  still  in  those  of 
the  AU'igensi'S. 

H&n-i-chec^',  s.  pi.    [Manich-eaw.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  Masich.«an,  B. 

"The  -l/anJc/e-MreJectml  the  Old  Test. nient  altoge- 
ther."—^.iJii  *  Arnold:  C'ath.  Die:..  \>.  iU. 

m&n'-i-ohord.  m&n-i-cor'-don, «.  [O.  Fr. 

vianicordon ;  Vt.  vianirhnrdiony  from  Gr.  ^lo- 
voxopiov  {■monochoTdon),  from  }i6vo<:  {mnnnsS^:. 
alone,  single,  and  xoph-q  (ckorde)  =  a  string  ; 
Ital.  monocordo :  Sp.  St  Port,  manicordio.] 

Mu.iic :  An  instrument  resembling  the  spinet 
and  harpsicliord. 

•  m&a'-I'Cdzi,  s.  [Ijat.,  from  Gr.  fiayiKo^ 
(jiuinihi^)  =  pertaining  \i<  iiMdness ;  iiai-ia 
Imanid)  =  madness.]  A  species  of  nightshade, 
HO  (iilli'd  fiom  its  juice  being  supposed  to 
produce  madness. 

man' I  oiire,  «. 

1.  The  pn'fi'.vsjunal  caro  or  treatment  of  the 
liaiidsund  nailH.     [rKDicuRE.] 
'Z.  One  who  manicures. 
znan'  i  ciire,  v.i.  A.  t. 

A.  /»/r(tni. ;  Tu  attend  to  the  handM  and  Iho 
naiN,  trfaling  Iho  blemiHhefl  of  the  former, 
iriiiiniiDg  and  polishing  the  lattor,  &c. 

Ba  Tran», :  To  care  for  (used  oidy  fur  tho 
liandfl  and  nuiU.) 

m&n-I'd89p  .».  pi  [Mod.  Lnt.,  fee.  man(i4) 
(q.v.);  I^t.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idft.] 

Zool.  :    Pangolins.     Tho  second  r.f  the  thn-e 

•■  families  into  wliii'h  tho  onier  EdenUitn,  m 
some  rlnssincatiMns,  Is  divided.  It  contains 
but  one  genus,  Manis  ((^.v.). 

*  manle,  «.    [Mania.] 


man  ~i  fest,   *  man-l-feste*  a.  ic  s.    [Fr. 

vianifcste,  from  Lat.  viani/estus  =  manifest, 
evident ;  properly,  that  may  be  struck  by  the 
hand,  palpable,  from  nutjiw5  =  the  hand,  and 
*festHS,  from  an  obsolete  verb,  *  feiuio  (seen  iu 
defi^ndo,  offendo)  =  to  strike  ;  O.  Sp.,  Port,,  & 
Ital.  manifesto;  Sp.  manijiesto.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1,  Plain, open,  not  concealed;  not  doubtful 
or  obscure  ;  evident  to  the  eye  or  obvious  to 
the  understanding;  not  difticult  to  be  seen  or 
understood. 

"Ood  waa  manifest  Id  the  flesh."—!  Timothy  111.  18. 

*  2.  Detected,  conv)ct€d. 

"  You  lioAnl  uot  he  wna  false  :  your  eyes  beheld 
Tho  tniltur  mmffett  ;  the  brll>e  reviviled." 

Dryiicn:  Otrid;  Mctamorplioset  xiiL 

*  3.  Followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or 
charge. 

"  Cillfltho  there  HtocMl  manSffgt  o/ shame. 
And,  turin-d  a  bear,  the  uoitht^rn  «t.ir  became." 
Dryden.     {Todd.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  public  declaration,  a 
manifesto. 

"  But  you,  authentic  wltiieaeea  I  bring, 
Befort'  the  g<>d3,  and  ^'our  uugrateful  king, 
Ot  this  uiy  vumift'tt.' 

Oryden:  n'ymer;  Iliad  i.  *'X 

2.  Comm. :  A  ship's  manifest  is  a  formal 
statement  of  a  cargo  for  the  use  of  the  Custom- 
house olflcers,  and  usually  contains  a  list  of 
all  the  packages  on  board,  with  their  distin- 
guishing marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions, 
all  of  which  deUiils  are  indicated  by  a  printed 
form. 

man'-I-fest,  v.t.    [Manifest,  o.] 

1.  Ord.  IxLiig.  :  To  make  manifest,  clear,  or 
plain  to  the  eye  or  understanding;  to  show 
plainly,  to  make  obvious  ;  to  display,  to  dis- 
cover, to  make  known. 

"  For  there  la  notbluj;  hkl,  which  tball  not  be  mani- 
/eitcd."—Mnrk  iv.  22. 

2,  Coirnn.  :  To  exhibit  the  manifest  of,  or 
declare  at  the  Cust-om-house  :  as,  To  manifest 
a  cargo. 

•  man  i-fest-a-ble,  "  man'-i-fest-i-Me, 

u.     lEng.  im> II  i'fist  ;  -ahle,  -ible.]     That  may  or 
can  bo  manifested,  or  made  clear  or  plain. 

"There  Is  no  other  way  then  thin  that  ia  mani/fnt. 
able  either  by  Scripture,  reason,  or  expeneucc."— 
^ora :  Ocf.  of  Moral.  (Jadbtila,  oIl  UL 

man-i-fes-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mani/estatio, 
finm  maai/e^tna  =  manifest  ;  Fr.  ijiani/esta- 
tion;  Sp.  manij'csiacion ;  lUii.manifestazione.] 
The  act  of  manifesting,  disclosing,  or  discover- 
ing that  which  is  unseen,  secret,  or  obscure  ; 
the  act  of  mailing  plain,  evident,  or  clear  to 
tlie  eye  or  obvious  to  the  understanding  ;  dis- 
play, revelation,  exhibition,  discovery. 

"The  mnni/ftfiition  of  his  pergonal  valour." — 
fl.iteigh:  HiaU  t./  tho  World,  ch.  vU.,  %  2. 

man'-i-fest-ed, pa.  par.  ova.    [Manifest,  v.] 

■  mSn'-i-fest-ed-ness,  .i.  [Eng.  man  i/ested  ; 
■  ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  mani- 
fested. 

'  miin'-I'f^8t'i-l>le»  a.     [Manifestable.) 
mf»,n'-J-fest-ly,    *  man-y-fest-ly,  adv. 

[Kng.  vuiiii/cst;  -hj.]     In  a  manifest  manner; 
uleiuly,  plainly,  evidently,  openly. 

"The  riifillolduii  )>erHecutynK  of  the  clotiro  troutb  to 
vtanifcitty  pruned.'  —  Tyndall:   Workea,  p.  17. 

mfin''i-f£st-nCSS,  s.  [Eng.  manifest;  -nes^.] 
The  quality  or  stnte  of  being  manifest ;  plain- 
ness, clearness,  obviousness. 

min~I-fiSs'-td,  s.  [Ital.  =(a.)  manifest,  {s.) 
u  nninifesto,  from  Cat.  majiiywhw  =  manifest 

(q.V.).j 

1.  A  public  declaration  or  statement  of 
some  government,  sovereign,  or  leader,  pro- 
claiming certain  opinions,  iuotive.s,  or  in- 
tentions iu  reference  to  some  act  or  line  of 
conduct. 

"  Ho  i>ut  fiirth  a  manlfettt.  tellliig  tho  people  that 
It  h'ul  l>ecu  hiM  cimMtaiit  cjiro  t<i  guvcru  them  with 
puttluo  aud    uodi-ratiuu." —  Macauiay :    Uitt,    Ung., 

Cll     L 

■  2.  A  manifestation  ;  evidence,  proof. 

"Succoedltig  yekn  produced  tho  mnnifrtto  or  rvl- 
drnco  ul  their  vinlltiva.'— /iruu'iiif .'  Vultiar  i.'rrv.rt. 
\.k.  111.,  ch.  xvlL 

*mJin-i-f6s'-t6.   v.i.     [Manifesto,    •.]     To 

issue  a  iiiunife^to. 

-  /tichardton  : 

m&n'-i-fdld«  '  man  y -fold,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 
(A.rt.  mani0ea!d,  from  niuniif  =  many,  'feald, 
sulV.  =  -hdd,  from  fealdan  =  to  fold.) 


A.  As  ailjective : 

1.  Numerous  and  various  in  quality  or  kind  ; 
many  in  number  ;  multiplied. 

"For  bim  It  lx>r« 
AttnctloDi  mani/old—mtnl  this  he  chose." 

H'ordtiiPorth :  Eicurtlon.  hk.  I. 

2.  Varying,  compIiGited,  or  cninpreheasive 
in  character  or  nature ;  exhibiting  or  em- 
bracing many  points,  features,  or  charact*;r 

istics. 

"  This  cbaiiKetal  life. 
So  ntanifold  iu  cares."  C'uwper :  Tatk,  t.  769. 

B.  As  adv.  :  By  many  times  or  degrees 

many  times. 

"There  is  no  mnn     .    .    .    who  shall  not  receiv 
nutiti/old  uiore  iu  this  present  Uuii<."—  Luka  xvlU.  :v 

C.  Assubst.:  A  copy  made  by  a  manifold 
writer. 

manifold-writer,  s.  A  contrivance  by 
which  a  number  of  copies  may  be  written  at 
once,  the  pressure  of  tlie  stylus  being  com- 
municated through  a  number  of  leaves  of 
thin  paper,  between  each  of  which  is  a  greasy 
sheet  of  coloured  pai>er  that  imparts  \i» 
colour  to  the  page  with  which  it  ia  in  contact. 

man'-i-f61d,i'.f  [Manifold,  o.]  To  multiply; 

specif.,  to  mtiltiply  impressions  or  copies  of, 
as  by  a  manifold-writer. 

*  man'-x-fold-ed,  a.    [Eng.  manifuld  ;  -td.) 

Having  many  folds,  doublings,  or  complica- 
tions. 

"And  manifolded  shield  he  hound  about  his  wrist,* 
bpcmvr:  F.  t^.,  IL  UL  L 

m^'-i-fold-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  manifold;  -ly  ] 
In  a  manilold  manner  or  degree;  in  many 
ways. 

"  Tlie  soarfa  and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did  rna*'^ 
foldiy  dissuade  me  from  helieviiK'  thee  a  vesael  •>( 
too  great  a  burthen." — ShaJcetp. :  All's  H'ell  thai  Emu 
Well,  ii.  3. 

mtln'-i-f old -ness.  s.  [Eng.  man  ifnld ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  manifold  ;  multi- 
plicity. 

*  man''i-form(l).  a.   [Lat.  manus  =  the  hanil, 

&nd  forma  =  shape.)    shaped  like  the  hand. 

*  man'-i-form  (2)  (a  as  e),  a.  [Eng.  mavy, 
luidform.]    Of  many  forms  or  shapes  ;  muUi 

lurni.      (C.  lUade.) 

^manigUon  (as  ma-nil'-ydn).  s.  [Ital 
maniglio  -  a  handle  ;  diiniu.  from  Lat.  mamu 
a  hand.]    [Manilio.J 

Ordn. :  One  of  two  handles  on  the  back  of  ( 
piece  of  ordnance,  cast  after  tho  German  form 
(Bailey). 

m&n'-i-lldt,  man'  i-hoo,  s.     [The  Brazilian 
name  of  the  plant.) 
Botany : 

1.  Agenusof  Euphorbiacea;,  tribe  CmtoneiE. 
Maiiihot  utilissinui,  the  Jatropha  nuinihot  of 
Linneeus,  the  nianioc  or  mandioc,  is  a  shrub 
about  three  feet  high,  extensively  cultivated 
over  the  tropics.  The  root, weighingabnut  thirty 
pounds,  is  lull  of  deleterious  )uice,  but  being 
rasped,  bruised,  washed,  and  heated  on  iron 
plates,  the  poihon  is  expelled,  the  hariule^d 
residue  constituting  C;issava  (q.v.).  The 
])0wder  which  floats  off  in  tho  water  when  it 
is  washed  is  a  pure  8iiii*ch,  and.  when  it 
settles  down,  becomes  Tapioca.  Aruotto  vtaa 
formerly  regarded  as  au  aulidute  to  the  poison 
of  the  manioc. 

2,  //i&wCTts  Maiiihot. 

mdn-i-h6t'-io,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  manihot;  -ic  ) 
ConUiiiied  in  or  derived  from  manihot  (q.v.). 

manlho  tic -acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  said  to  have  l>cen  obtained 
from  tho  root  of  tliu  Jafiojiha  vtanihot.  It 
crystiillizcs  in  prisms,  ha\ing  an  and  UsU*, 
and  forms  neutral  salts  with  lime,  baiyia,  and 
magnesia. 

m&n'-i-kln,  mJLn'  a  kin,  *  m£in'-nl  lUn, 

s.     [O.  I>ul.  mannfl.in,  a  thmblu  diiuiu.  Irum 
man  =  man  ;  Ger.  nui(uir/i«fi.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  iu«n ;  •  dwarf,  • 
pigmy. 

"Forth  nith'd  tho  luiuldliig  munnikin  toamu.' 

nettltit :  Uittlt**  i\f  th«  ftffiittM*  Cr>in*^ 

2.  ylr(,  (ft-. :  An  artlllcial  tl^urw  repn-senling 
the  liuman  l««ly,  iind  capalde  of  being  dls- 
Heclfd  to  show  the  ndative  position  and  pro- 
l>oi-tionHof  tho  parts  of  tho  bmly  it  is  desigmti 
to  illustmte.  It  is  frequeiilly  of  j-iipier- 
mache.  tliu  detachable  pieces  being  paint^'d  Iu 
JmitHtion  uf  the  vihccim  ami  ullier  organa.  A 
manikin  in  lUuslrallun  of  obstetric  subjccta 


boll,  b^:  poUt.  j6^l;  cat.  9CII,  chorua.  ^hln.  bench;  go,  i^cm ;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  C3i:lst.     ph  -  L 
-oixui.    tlan  -  ah^n.    -tion,  -slon  —  shun;  -(ion,  -^on  -  zhun.   -doua,  -tious,  -slouB  —  shuA.    -ble,  -die.  ic  -  b^l.  d^L 
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has  an  elastic  perineum,  utenis,  and  fcet.il 
head,  so  tluit  tlie  .irt.itici.il  j';irts  may  simulatf 
the  natural  action  of  partiU'itioQ. 

man'-il,  ma-ml'-la  (1),  s.    [Manilio]. 

ma-nil'-i-o,  s.  [UaL  vmniglio  =  a  handle, 
Irom  Lat.  mantis  =  a  band.] 

1.  A  ring  or  bracelet  worn  by  Africans  as 
OD  oru.mient  for  the  legs  or  arms. 

2.  A  piece  of  copper  sliaped  like  a  horse- 
shop,  passing  as  mnueynmong  certain  tribes 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

tf  9^uil'-l9,  Ma-nir-a,  *.    [See  def.] 

1,  The  capital  of  the  Pliilippine  Tslands. 

2.  A  kind  of  cheroot  manufactured  at 
Uanilla. 

Manilla-hemp,  s.  Hemp  made  from  the 
fibre  nf  a  species  of  ha.n:\na.  Mum  textili.'i,  wliii  ii 
grows  in  snn^e  of  the  East  India  islands.  It 
Is  a  very  valuable  filTe,  the  finer  q'lalities 
being  used  for  fabrics,  an<i  the  coarser  for 
cordage.  The  chief  fabrics  are  Manilla  hand- 
kerchiefs and  scai-fs. 

Manilla-rope,  s.  Rope  made  principally 
In  tlie  Pliilippine  l-slinds,  of  the  fibres  of  a 
species  of  banana.    It  Huats  in  water. 

nUin'-i-dc,  man'-x-hoc,  man'-i-Iidt,  s. 

£ot. :  A  name  for  Manihot  lUUissima.   [ JIani- 

HOT.] 

mail'-i-ple,  s.  [Lat.  mnnipnhts  =  (1)  a  hand- 
ful, (2)  a  company  of  soldiers  under  the  same 
standard,  a  band  of  men  ;  from  vianus  =  the 
hand,  and  *  >)I(/ms  =  filling ;  from  the  same 
root  as  Lat.  pleiius,  Kng.  fiUl^  Fr.  manij/c, 
8p.  vianipulo,  Ital.  manipolo.} 
•L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  handful. 

••  I  ha  seen  him  wait  at  court  there  irtth  his  mantpTtt 
Of  itapiTa."  Hen  JouS'>n  :  Mwjnelic  Lcuiy.  1.  2. 

2.  A  small  band  of  soldiers  or  men  ;  a  small 
iiroop. 

"Our  smftll  divided  iJiay>ipt*$  cutting  through  at 
every  an^'Ie  fif  his  ill-uiiiti-il  aiid  unwieldy  brigade-"— 
Milton  :  Of  L'nlicfnseU  /"rinling. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Jioman  Antiq. :  One  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Roman  army.  It  consisted  of  sixty  rank 
and  file,  two  offlcei-s  called  centuriones,  and 
one  standard- bearer  called  vexillarius.  Of 
the  sixty  soidicrs,  twenty  carried  only  a  sj^cir 
and  javelins  ;  the  remaining  forty  had  oblong 
Bhieids,  and  probably  body  armour  aLsn 
^Hamsay :  Roman  Antiq.) 

2.  Roman  Ritual:  One  of  the  sacred  ^'est- 
ments  assumeil  by  a  bisliop  after  the  Confitcor 
in  the  Mass,  and  by  a  priest  after  the  stole  and 
before  the  cliasuble.  It  is  attached  to  the 
left  arm,  to  leave  the  i-ight  at  liberty  for 
ministering,  and  varies  in  colour  and  character 
with  the  vestment  (n.v.).  It  is  also  worn  by 
the  deacon  and  subdeacon.  {Pugin.)  In  very 
many  churches  of  the  English  communion  it 
has  been  restored,  and  it  has  now  become  a 
portion  of  the  English  vestments.     {Lee.) 

*  ma-nxp'-n-lar,  a.    [Lat.  mAuipularis,  from 
m*.uii}ndus  =  a'maniple.  J 
I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  maniple. 
-£.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hands  ;  manual. 

"Sftfe  and  snug  under  his  manipular  operatiuiis.' 
—Lyttoii ;  The  Caxtous,  bk.  xi.  cli.  vit. 

ma -nip'-u-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [L-^t.  manipuhis  = 
a"  Uandlul,  a  maniple  (q.v.);  Fr.  manipuler ; 
oD.  manipular;  Ital.  manipolare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  Lit. :  To  handle  or  operate  on  with  the 
hands  ;  to  work  up  with  the  hands  ;  to  treat ; 
to  subject  to  certain  processes. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  operate  on  or  tre^t  skilfully  or 
artfully,  generally  with  a  view  to  give  a  false 
appearance  to  ;  to  cook  :  as,  To  vumipulate 
accounts. 

B,  Intrant. :  To  use  the  hands,  as  in  scien- 
tific experiments,  mechanical  operations, 
artistic  processes,  &c. 

ma-nip-Q-la'-tion,  s.     [Fr. ;  Sp.  manipula- 
cum;  Ital.  vuinipulazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  manipulating  or  working 
with  the  hatida  ;  skilful  or  artistic  use  of  the 
hands  in  aitistic  or  mechanical  operations  of 
any  kind. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  operating  on  or  treating, 
90  as  to  give  a  false  appoarnuce  or  character 
to;  the  turning  or  twisting  of  anything  to 


serve  one's  own  ends,  views,  or  purposes  :  as, 
the  vianipnlation  of  accounts,  figures,  &c. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Animal  Mag. :  The  application  of  the 
magnetiser's  hands,  chiefly  to  the  hypochon- 
dria and  the  abdomen,  or  to  diseased  parts  of 
those  on  whom  it  is  sought  to  operate. 

2.  Min, :  A  particular  mode  of  digging  ore. 

•  ma-mp'-U-la-tJve,  n.  [Eng.  manipulat(e); 
-?iv.]  Peitainiug  to  or  performed  by  manipu- 
lation. 

"  The  ma;'<p«75hVe  prnces?  Is  the  re^-ult  nf  practice." 
^CatteU't  TKidttucal  Educator,  pU  xl.  p.  267. 

ma-nip'-U-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  manipftlatie") : 
'ur.]  One  who  niaiiipulatt.-s  ;  s]>eGitically,  the 
transmitting  lustiumeut  attaciicd  to  the  dial 
telegraph. 

t  ma-nip'-u-la-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  manipu- 
lot^e);  'Ory.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  manipula- 
tion. 

ma'-n^S,  S.  [Lat.  •mauts,  from  the  dismal 
appearance  of  the  animals,  and  because  they 
seek  their  food  by  night.]    [Manes.] 

Zool. :  Pangolin,  or  Scaly  Ant-eater ;  a  genus 
of  edentate  mammals,  belonging  to  tlie  grnup 
^tfodientia  (Diggers).  Tliere  are  no  tcLtli, 
the  ears  small  and  indistinct,  the  tongue 
round  and  exsertile.  The  body  and  lad 
covered  with  homy  imbricate  scales ;  tail 
long.  They  can  roll  themselves  into  a  bail, 
and  are  then  protected  by  their  scales,  whii  h 
are  capable  of  infUcting  pretty  severe  injurii.-s. 
The  genus  is  confined  to  Africa  and  India,  and 
the  best-known  species  are  described  in  this 
dictionary  under  their  popular  names. 

Man'-i-to,  Man'-i-tou,  ^«.  [Indian.]  Among 
American  Indians  the  name  given  to  a  spirit, 
god,  or  devil,  or  whatever  is  an  object  of  reli- 
gious awe  or  reverence.  Two  spirits  are  espe- 
cially spoken  of  by  this  name  :  one,  the  sjiiiit 
of  good  and  life,  the  other  the  spirit  of  evil. 

••  Gitche  .ViinUo,  the  mighty. 

Ht?  the  Master  ol  Life,  ^aa  painted 
A3  an  eL'g.  witf,  noiiits  projecting 
To  the  ^our  windd  of  the  heavens 
Everywhere  la  llie  Great  Spirit, 
Waa  the  loeanine  of  this  symboL 
MlU-he  i/<t7iHo  the  Mighty. 
He  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Eril, 
As  ■%  serpent  wns  depicted. 
As  Keiis^tik,  tlio  ^T-mt  serpent. 
Very  crafty,  very  cunning 
la  the  creeiting  Spirit  of  Evil, 
Waa  the  meaning  of  this  Bymhol." 

iMitsfeHote:  Hi'iwatTiO,  Tlr. 

m^in'-i-trnnlL,  s.  [Lat.  manus,  (genit.  -mani) 
=■  the  hand,  and  truncus  =  the  trunk.] 

Eatom.. :  The  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax 
in  insects. 

man'-kill-ert  s.  [Eng.  mau,  and  Jcilter,]  One 
who  kills  a  human  being;  a  raanslayer,  a 
murderer. 

m^n-kind, * man-kinde,  *maii-kynde, 
"  man-kin,  s.  i^  a.    [A.tt.  vumcynnf  from 
man  =  man,  and  cynTi  =  kind,  race.     The  d 
is  excrescent.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  human  race ;  m.'\n  taken  collectively ; 
man. 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  ie  man." 

Pupe:  hi^ay  on  Man,  IL  I 

2.  The  male  part  of  the  human  race  ;  men 
collectively,  as  distinguished  from  women. 

"  Thou  shalt  n.jt  lie  with  maTikiTid  a*  with  woman- 
kind,"— i«i'j tic lii  xvuL.  22. 

*  3.  Humanity,  human  feelings,  manliness. 

"  O  Tou.  whose  minds  are  good. 
Aod  have Qot  forced  aU  mankind  trcui  your  breaata." 
BenJotuon:  :it^iinia,  v.  10. 

*  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  man  or  men  in  form  or 
nature ;  not  womanly ;  unwomanly,  mascu- 
line, bold. 

"  So,  BO.  'tis  aa  't  should  he,  are  women  grown  so 
mankind  f  Must  they  l>e  wooing?" — Beaum.  4  /7«(.  ." 
H'omart  Baler,  Ui.  2- 

2.  Ferocious,  strong. 
manks,  s.  k  a.    [Manx.] 

"  man'-less.  a.    [Eng.  man  ;  'Uss\ 

1.  Destitute  of  men. 

"  The  world  was  roid  .  . . 
Seaeonleu,  berbiess,  treeless,  rtyanleu.  lifeless.* 

Bi/nyn:  Darkneu. 

2.  Not  manned  with  men. 

"  It  was  no  more  but  a  stratagem  of  flreboata,  man- 
l«tt,  and  sent  upon  them  by  the  favour  of  the  wind  in 
the  ulKht-tioie,  — fidcon;  0/a  fVar  tirilh  Spain, 

3.  Unbecoming  a  man;  unmanly,  base, 
cowardly,  mean. 


•  man'- less  -  ly,   adv.     [Eng.   manless;   -lyj) 

In    an    unmanly   or   inhumao    manner ;    to- 

humanly,  cruelly. 
"  Sh^  saw  her  Hector  alaln,  and  bound 
T'  Achilles  chariot ;  nftnlexxlu  dragd  to  the  OredU) 
Heet"  Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  xxii. 

*  m^'-like,  *  man-licUe,  *  man-lyobe. 

a.     [A. IS.  iiianlic] 

1.  Resembling  a  man  in  form,  shape,  or  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Under  lils  forming  hands  A  creat'ire  grew. 
JJaiUik^.  but  different  sex."     Stilton :  P.  L.,  vHL  474 

2.  Having  the  qualities  or  character  proper 
to  a  man,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman ; 
manly. 

"  Elixnbeth.  the  next,  this  falling  sceptre  hent : 
Durfsaiiig  fri-m  her  sex.,  uith  maiUike  govemmen^ 
This  ialaud  kejit  iu  a*e." 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  IT. 

man'-li-neSS,  «.  [Eug.  manly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  manly  ;  the  attri- 
butes or  qualities  proper  to  a  man  ;  dignity. 

"  Whilst  her  fond  hufhand  strove  to  lend  relief 

In  all  the  silent  I'uci/i'^CM  of  gtief.'" 

UoUtsmUh :  Deiertad  Vaieve. 

•man'-ling,  s.  [Eug.  man;  dimin.  snff. -ling.] 
A  little  man. 

'•  A  man  [Homce]  so  gracious,  and  in  hlch  favour 
with  tlia  EnipLTnur,  as  An^-'u^tusuften  called  him  hi» 
wittie  »wn't"f/(f"r  the  littleness  of  lufistatorej."— fiwi 
Jonson:  DUcaveriea. 

man'-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  man;  'ly.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  man. 

"  But,  generous  youth,  aiticere  and  free  d»1ara 
Are  you,  of  manlu  gro\*tli,  liia  ruyal  heir."' 

Pope:  Bomer;  Odyssey  L  2«a, 

2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  man ;  manlike, 
brave,  finu,  stout,  undaunted,  fearless. 

"And  scarce  did  manlier  nerve  uphold 
The  hero  Zal  in  tliat  fond  hoiTr." 

Moore:  Fire-WorthfpptrA 

3.  Having  the  qualities  or  attributes  i)roiier 
to  men  ;  brave,  stout,  strong. 

"  Now,  clear  the  ring:,  for.  hand  to  hand.* 
The  manty  wrestltrs  take  their  stand." 

fico(t :  Lady  oj  the  Lake,  v.  13. 

•  B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  man;  manfully, 
courageously,  boldly,  fearlessly. 

"Tbij  tunegocsma7i:i/.~  ShaAesp. :  Macbeth,  W.  i. 
man'-nai,  s.  [Gr.  fidwa  (man7m);  Heb.  ]0 
{man),  &u  abbreviation  of  Win  ]0  (man.  A«)=r 
what  is  this?  because  the  Israelites,  when 
they  first  saw  it,  "  said  one  to  another,  It  is 
manna  :  for  they  wist  not  what  it  waa." 
(Exod.  xvi.  15,  31.)] 

1.  Scrip. ;  '*  A  small,  round  thing,  as  small 
as  the  hoar  frost,"  which  lay  upon  the  fece  of 
the  wilderness  every  morning  except  on  the 
Sabbath  (Exod.  xvi.  14.  26,  27),  sent  by  Je- 
hovah aa  bread  mined  from  heaven  (ver.  4,  5X 
and  continued  during  the  whole  forty  years  of 
the  Israelite  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
(ver.  35).  It  melted  when  the  sun  became 
hot  (ver.  21),  and  if  left  till  n<xt  day  bre^l 
worms  and  stank  (ver.  20).  An  omer  of  it 
was  preserved  to  show  to  future  generations 
the  nature  of  the  food  divinely  provided  in 
the  desert.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  it  with  some  of  the  other  substances 
now  named  manna  [2].  Some  of  these  are 
purgatives  rather  than  food ;  only  two  are 
esculrnts — viz.,  Lecanora  (Farmelia)  esculenla 
and  L.  (i^nw,  two  lichens.  These  are  some- 
times supposed  to  be  manna.  They  are  natives 
of  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  the  Sahara,  and 
Algeria.     [Lecanora.] 

'■  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  cam  r  In  the  night, 
the  manna  fell  upon  it."—.Vunibers  xL  9. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  concrete  discharge  from  the  bark 
of  Fraxi n  us  rot u nd ifol ia  and  some  othe r 
species  of  the  genus,  including  in  the  south 
of  Europe  the  Common  Ash,  F.  excelsior.  The 
sueetness  is  duo  to  the  presence  not  of  sugar, 
but  of  mannite  (q.v.).  A  kind  of  manna  i,-i 
produced  by  a  sjiecies  of  Caniel's-thorn,  and 
is  obtained  by  shaking  the  branches.  It  is 
found  only  in  Pt^rsia  and  Bokhara,  not  in 
India,  Arabia,  or  Egypt.  Eucalyptus  man- 
nifera,  an  Australian  tree,  exudes  a  substance 
like  manna,  but  less  nauseous. 

^  Manna  of  Brian^on  is  an  exudation  from 
the  Common  Larch.  Manna  of  Mount  Sinai 
is  an  exudation  produced  by  the  puncture  of 
an  insect,  Coccus  manniparus  on  Tamai-ixman- 
niftra.  The  sweetness  arises  not  from  man- 
nite, but  from  sugar.  In  Persia  a  similar  insect 
produces  a  kind  of  manna  on  T.  gailica.  Po- 
land manna  is  Glyceria  Jluitans. 

3.  Chem. :  A  saccharine  juice  which  exudes 
from  certain  species  of  ash,  cliietiy  Fraximis 
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iirn'LM.  round  prowing  \n  the  south  of  Europe 
Olid  In  AsiaMiiKjr.  It  hasanodour  reseinblinR 
that  of  hoiitjy,  and  taates  uauseously  sweet, 
with  a  slight  Acridity.  It  is  soluble  in  watpr 
and  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous  solution  readily 
undereocs  fermentation,  yielding  aliqoid  with 
a  peculiar  odour  and  containing  but>Tie  acid. 
The  analysis  of  manna  shows  it  to  consist  of 
manna-siigar,  inufilajje,  a  reddish-brown  resin, 
a  sweet  Bum,  and  not  inoro  llian  four  porcent. 
of  inorganic  matter. 

4.  Pharm. :  Manna,  the  exudation  from  the 
Incised  kirk  of  Froxinns  rotundifoUa  and  F. 
omus,  is  a  very  mild  laxative,  suitable  for 
children.  It  is  mixed  also  with  some  imr^ja- 
tives  like  senna,  but  t*iuds  to  produce  flatu- 
lence and  grilling.     {Garrod.) 

monna-asli,  s. 

Bot.  ;  Urnu3  niropira  or  Fraximis  omus.  Tt 
grows  on  the  skiits  of  mountains  in  Calabria. 
iJetweon  the  middle  of  June  and  the  end  of 
July  the  manna  gatherers  make  an  incision  in 
the  bole  of  the  tree,  which  they  deepen  the 
second  day,  inserting  a  maple  leaf  to  receive 
the  gum.  Sometimea  bits  of  reed  or  twigs 
are  apidied,  on  which  the  manna  hardens  in 
tubular  pieces  called  canali  ;  these  being  con- 
eidered  purer  than  the  rest,  fetch  a  higher 
price.     (Loudon.) 

xnajina-cronp.  s.    The  prepared  seeds  of 

Olyceria  Jluitans.     (Glycebia.J 

manna-seeds,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  (Jlyceriajtuitam. 

manna-trungebeen,  s. 

Jiot. ;  A  kind  of  manna  fonnd  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  adjacent  regions  on  Hedysarum 
Alhagi.    (Loudon.) 

XDiLnncd,  '  mand,  pi.  par.  or  a.    [Mas,  v.] 

A-  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

5.  ^5  adjfctn>e : 

1.  FuiTiishfd  or  supplied  with  men- 
•  2.  Blocked  up  with  men  or  bodies. 

"So  loDK  tlU  all  tbeeutry  wna  with  bodies  mand. 
Spenser:  /■.  (^..  VI.  xL  46. 

miin'-ner  (1),  "man-er,  *nuui-ere,  s. 

[Fr.  riuuiikre,  from  0.  ¥?.  mafiier=:  habitual, 
accustomed  to,  from  ma7iier  =  to  manage,  to 
liandle,  from  main;  Lat,  7?win«s=the  hand; 
bit,  vuiiiera ;  Poit.  maneira;  Ital.  Tnaniera,] 

1.  Tlie  mode  in  which  anj-thing  is  done  ; 
ZDode  of  action  ;  n^nde  or  way  of  performing, 
doing,  or  effecting  ;  method,  style. 

"A  PMolutlon  condemning  the  manntr  hi  wlitch 
bU  ftccouuti  bod  been  kupi."— J/ucaufay ;  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

2.  The  customary  or  characteristic  style  of 
actingorconiiuciitig  one's  self ;  habitual  style, 
bearing,  or  conduct ;  use,  custom. 

'TahI.  u  bli  manner  waa.  went  In  onto  them." — 
Actt  XV) i.  2. 

3.  The  characteristic  style  of  writing  or 
thought  in  an  author,  or  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  an  artist. 

4.  (PL):  General  mode  of  life  or  living; 
conduct. 

"  Mor&U  And  mann^ri  wert  nubleeted  to  %  code  re- 
■embliiiK  that  of  tbo  eyttWgosMe.'  —Maeaulav  :  Uitt, 
fjtff..  ch.  1. 

5.  (PL):  Behaviour,  carriage,  deportment; 
especially  ceremonious,  polite,  or  respectful 
deportment;  civility,  politeness,  breeding. 

"  I  dare  your  wont  objections :  If  I  bluah. 
It  Is,  toiweauubk-iiiftii  vtaut  nmmiert." 

^hoKetp. :  MQnry  yUI.,  lU.  9L 

6.  Sort,  kind,  fashion. 

"  Whut  manner  of  inftii  l«  thin,  that  even  tbo  wind 
and  ibe  BCJi  obey  hlniT"— J/'<r*  I  v.  <l 

7.  Certain  degree,  fashion,  measure,  or 
sense. 

"  It  U  hi  a  manner  done  already  : 
For  many  cnrrlnKwi  )io  hath  dl"i>nt<;h'd 
To  llio  nca-ildi'."        Shaketp.  :  Kivy  John,  r.  7. 

^  By  any  inanner  of  jneaiis  :  By  any  kind  of 
aeanp  ;  by  any  means.    (Colloq.) 

ZD&n'  ncr  (2),  «.    [MAiNooa.] 

tnan -ncred,  a.     [Kng.  manner;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Uiug.  :  Having  manmr.^,  enrriage, 
or  deportmeni  ;  disposed,  nilndeil,  atfei-ted. 

" !  I  tl  iihall  make  votir  lord 
That  which  he  li,  new  o  or :  and  ho  ii  one 
Th«  truest  wnanner'd.'         Shaktti'. :  Ci/itU>fUfi'.  I.  S. 

2.  Art:  Kxhibiting  or  characterized  by  tho 
peculiar  stylo  or  manner  of  an  author  or 
Rrtlut ;  exhiliiting  niannt'riHm. 

"A  mawn/rcr/  like.  iihowlnK  ullvery  evonlnn  twi. 
light  on  a  inKil  nnU  doDcUig  lu  IteeUadow,"— M^rAen- 
«um,  Ai>rU  I.  188'J. 


*  miin'-ner-hood,  a.  [Eng.  manner;  -hood.] 
Maimer,  way,  oustoni. 

"ThU  did  woudorrully  roncerne  the  might  and 
manii<rrAoodo<  the  klugdomc."— Aocon.-  ffetiry  Fit.. 
p.  74. 

man'-ncr-ism,  s.  [Eng.  manner;  -ism.] 
Adherence  to  the  aamo  manner  ;  tastele.sti 
uuitormity ;  adherence  to  a  peculiar  styie 
or  manner ;  a  characteristic  mode  of  action, 
bearing,  <>r  treatment  carried  to  excess. 

"  Manneritni  la  panliiiable,  and  is  Bometimee  even 
ain^eable,  wb(?u  the  iiitiuneT,  tbuu^b  viciutu,  is 
uiituriiL"— J/uciiu/ay ;  Euaj/t ;  BotuKlVt  JoUnacn. 

t  man'-ner-Jst,  ».  [Eng.  inanneT ;  -ist.]  One 
wlio  adiiores  to  a  peculiar  style  or  manner; 
one  addicted  to  mannerism  ;  one  who  follows 
one  uniform  and  unvaried  style  or  manner, 
whether  natural  or  copied. 

"  He  Boraetiinwi  BUCcoeilcd  well,  though  a  strong 
maniiri-Uc."— Will  pole:  AnecdoUt  of  Painting.  voL 
Iv.,  cIl  liL 

m&n'-ner-li-ness,  s.  (Eng.  mannerly  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  suite  of  being  mannerly,  civil, 
or  ])olite  in  behaviour  or  deportment ;  polite- 
ness, civility,  complaisance. 

"Others  out  of  ■mnnuerlinnta  and  re-'pect  to  God. 
thotiijli  they  deny  this  universal  soul  of  the  universe, 
yet  tliey  devisi-J  several  Byslems  of  the  umverae." — 
tfaie ;  y^^p.  qf  JianktnU.  p.  iW. 

yn Hn '-wer-ly ,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  manner;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  or  showing  got.id 
manners  ;  polit«,  civil,  courteous  ;  not  rude 
or  vulgar. 

"  Matntfrls/  devotion  shows  In  this.' 

Hhakesp. :  Jiomeo  A  Juliet,  i.  fi. 

B.  AsadJK  .'In  a  mannerly  manner;  politely, 
civilly,  courteously;  with  civility  or  polite- 
ness. 

"  We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  tby  Btory." 

.shiikesp.:  Cymbeline.  lli  6. 

man'-ner^,  s.  pL    [Manner,  5.] 

*  manners-bit,  «.  A  portion  of  a  dish 
left  by  guests  that  the  host  may  not  believe 
liimself  reproached  for  failure  to  make  suHi- 
cient  provision. 

*  man' -ner- some,  a.  [Eng.  matvn^s;  -sotjw.] 
ilai.uerly,  polite,  well-behaved. 

"  Mary  was  obliged  to  bite  her  tongue  to  keep  It 
In  miy  way  inannersome.'—ElackmoTe:  Cripja  the 
Carrier.  11.  06. 

Mann'-heim,  Man'-heim,  s.  [See  def.] 
I'hi'  name  of  a  town  in  Baden,  where  the  sub- 
stance described  below  was  liist  made. 

Mannheim 'gold,  «.  A  brass  used  by 
jewellers,  as  an  imitation  of  gold.  Copper,  3 ; 
zinc,  1 ;  tin,  a  small  quantity. 

mSja'-nide,  s.  [Eng.  mann(W')  ;  suff.  -ide.] 
Chem. :  CfiHmOi  =  CfillnOa  —  211^0.  A 
compound  obtained  by  boiling  maunite  w*i(li 
butyric  acid.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is 
at  first  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  afterwards 
bitter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
absolute  alcohol,  Hnd  dilfers  from  marniitan 
in  being  nuirh  more  vulatile,  evaporating 
rapidly  at  14U'. 

man' -ni  kin,  s.    [Manikin.] 

mdnn'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  man ;  -ing.] 

1,  The  act  of  furnishing  or  supplying  with 
men  :  as,  the  manning  of  a  ship. 

2.  A  day's  work  of  a  man. 

f  mdn'-nista,  *  miin'-Uh,  '  mami-iBlie,a. 

[J-'Jig.  man ;  •ish.\ 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  man; 
proper  to  the  human  species  ;  human. 

"  But  yit  It  WM  n  figure 
Moat  Ik'he  to  rnannitthe  crenture." 

Oou-er:  a.  A.,-wi. 

2.  Resembling  a  man  as  distinguished  from 
a  woman  ;  hence,  bold,  masculine. 

"The  horrlblo  inlslako  of  adoiitliiK  the  rW«  of  a 
mannith  wuiiiun."— AKtr/ury  Wurld,  March  37.  lob.'', 
li.  -i'jt. 

3.  Putting  on  or  simulating  the  character 
or  iippraranco  of  nianlutod. 

"  \Vu  II  hnvif  a  nwiuiliuiif  and  a  martial  outald*. 
Aa  many  other  nuttmith  cowards  1iav«." 

ShaKeip.  :  At  )'uu  Like  U.  L  8. 

4.  Proper  or  peculiar  to  man  ;  characterist  ic 
of  man  ;  human. 

"T'l  ilim  nliiin'  Js  numnitH.  but  r»rw«  for  to  i>cr. 
M>viiro  luiiK  In  Blniio  Is  wurke  of  the  Olvui."— CAaucer; 
T'U«  uf  .Velibtnu. 

5.  t'haracteristic  of  the  ogo  of  manhood  ; 

manly. 
"  And  lot  OB,  Polydore,  tlioiiith  now  our  voloea 
UavegottlMmann^tncrnck.  ninghliu  to  tbe  ground." 
ttSakatp. :  cymMIn*.  Iv.  % 


•  m4n'-nish-li?,  adv.      {Kng.    mannish;  -ly.* 

In  a  mannish  manner  ;  like  a  man. 

•  man'-nisbness,  "  m&n'-ish-ncsse,  i. 

[Eng.  miinnish;  -ntss.]     The  quality  "i   sUti» 
of  being  mannish  ;  mascnlineness,  boldness. 

"  But,  alas  1  the  iwlnted  face*,  and  rrnxnithnrttr.  ana 
monslrous  disgnlsedueae  of  one  aex.'— 6p.  BaU:  Im. 
prttm  of  QofL 

nian'-ni-t&n,  s-  [Eng.  m<inn(((r);  anff.  -on,) 
CV/n. :  CfiHnOs  =  CfiUgCOIOiO.  A  syrup 
with  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  obtained  bj 
heating  maunite  to  20U%  or  by  boiling  it  will 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  verj 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
By  long  contact  with  water,  or  more  quickly, 
by  boiling  with  barvta  water,  it  is  reconvertec 
into  mannite.  Us  specitlc  rotatory  powerful 
the  transition  tint  is  (a)j  -i-  a6*5. 

mdn'-ni-tate,  s.    \l£,\\^.mannH(ic)  ;  ^ife.] 
C/t«wi. :  A  salt  of  mauuitic  acid. 

mSJi'-nite,  s.    [Eng.  7nfl?in((0;  suff.  -tt*.) 

Chem. :  CgHuOg  =  CgHsCOHV  Blannitol, 
Sugar  of  Manna,  Sugar  of  Mushro<>ms.  A 
sugar  very  wi<lely  disseminated  in  the  veget- 
able kingdom,  occurring  m  the  leaves  of /.i(7t/«- 
irum  vulgare,  in  numerous  bulbs,  in  fungi,  in 
sea-weeds,  iit  the  sap  of  the  apple  and  tlierry- 
trees,  limes,  A:c.  It  is  most  leadily  obtained 
from  manna  by  treating  it  witli  boiling  alcohol 
hltering,  and  allowing  the  ah-oh'-lic  solution 
to  crystallize.  From  alcoliol  it  crystallizes  in 
fine  silky  needles  ;  from  water  in  large  trans- 
parent rhombic  prisms.  It  lias  an  intenselj 
sweet  taste,  is  soluble  in  cold  wab-r,  very  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  melts  between  100°  and  170',  and  boils  at 
200°,  distilling  with  very  little  decomposition. 
Mannite  may  be  jir^pared  artilicially  from 
grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  evolved 
by  sodium  amalgam. 

man -nit' -10,  a.  [Eng.  mannit(e);  suff.  -ic] 
Dt-rivi'd  from  or  conUiiued  in  mannite  (q.v.). 

mannitic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^HisOr^  C5Hfi(OH)5-CO-OH.  A 
monobasic  acid,  isomeric  witli  gluconic  acid 
produced  together  with  mannitose,  when  " 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  inanuite  it 
oxidized  by  platinum  black.  It  is  a  colourless 
gummy  mas>*,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  forms  suits, 
which  contain  two  <'quivaleiit3  of  a  metal,  bul 
these  lip.ve  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  cry'S- 
talline  form. 

mannitlc-anhydrido,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci2Ho60il  =  (t^yH^r'  >  On.       Man- 

Hjrt      ) 

nitic  ether.  A  slightly  yellowish  compound, 
having  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  formed 
by  heating  mannite  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  280'  for  three  houre.  It  has  n  l»lt«;r- 
sweet  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water  aud 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  un- 
fermentable,  licvogyrate  (a)j  =  —  5-59,  and 
does  not  i-educe  potassio-cupric  solutiua.  it 
is  a  true  ether  of  mannite. 
mannltic  -  ether,  s.    [Masnitic-anuv* 

DKU>K.) 

mdnni  tol,  s.    [Mannite.) 

ixi^n'-ni-tone,  $.    [Eng.  manniiif):  -on*.) 

Chan. :  CsUi-.-Oj.  A  crystalline  body,  Iso- 
meric with  maunitau,  prepared  by  heating: 
mannite  with  watt^r  in  a  Healed  tuln'  for  thi-ei 
hours  lo  180'.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  so.ubh 
in  water  and  alcohol,  does  not  i-cdnco  coppei 
solutions,  and  has  a  specitlc  rotatory  power 
^  (,a)j  -  25. 

xniin'-nX-tose, ».  [Eng.  mnnnit(t):  -ow.) 
Ckcm.:  CelljaOa^CenTiOIOsO.  An  rn 
ciystallizable  sugar,  isomeric  with  giu^ose 
l>r<Mhued  bv  the  oxidation  of  mannite  ii 
routjut  with  platinum  black.  It  ia  sol'i'»h 
in  vvat«r  and  nicoliid,  is  fermeutable,  bul  hA.- 
no  ak'tioii  on  poIariz<'d  light. 

manoeuvre  (as  ma-no'-Tor), «.  [Fr.  =  o 
work  of  the  hantl/a  mana-uviv,  fi-om  Lov^ 
Lnt.  vinnuojtrra,  vtnuoftrra,  from  Lat.  *umr» 
=  with  the  hand,  iiiul  o;ifm  =  work;  i»p«.or 
E3  to  work  :  Lat.  o;>m«  (^;t■nil.  ojteris)  =-  woi*  ; 
Bp.  m4init>ltra  =  handiwork  ;  imnito/irur  —  t-u 
work  with  the  hunda,  to  manoeuvro  ;  Ital. 
Tfuniorm  =  tlie  working  of  u  ship  ;  manoviart 
—  to  steer  a  ship,) 


bSil.  b^;  p^t.  j<^l;  oat,  90II,  chorus,  ^hln.  bongh; 
-olon,  -tLac  ~  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  —  shiin ;  -^on,  -siOD  ' 


go.  fiom;  thin,  this;  sin.  as:  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  oi^st.    -lAg, 
-  shiin.      -olo'us,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shils.    -ble,  -dlo,  &a  ^  b^.  dfl« 
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inancBuvre— ^mantelet 


1.  A  regulated  movement,  evolution,  or 
ohange  of  position,  as  of  a  body  of  troops,  n 
number  of  ships,  &c.  ;  a  military  or  naval 
"vnlution  or  movement  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
triltutmg  the  forces  in  the  best  manner  to  meet 
the  enemy. 

"This bold  and  masterly  manmuore  jtrored  decisive." 
—Belsham  :  Hist.  Great  Britain  (April  8,  1782). 

2.  An  artful,  adroit,  or  skilful  iimve,  pro- 
ceeding or  action  ;  skilful  mau.igenient. 

"By  which  m«'KB»tfr«  I  took  the  credit  of  having 
trftvelletl  like  a  gentleman.*'— Ofticruer,  No.  93. 

3.  A  silly  affected  trick  to  attract  notice. 
(Scotch,) 

manceuvre   (as   ma-no'-ver)*  v.t   A  i. 

[Manoeuvre,  s.] 

A.  Jnlraii.'iitii'e  : 

1.  To  perform  manoeuvres  ;  to  move  or 
change  positions  amongst  troops  or  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  advantage  in  attar-k 
or  defence,  or  in  military  exercises  for  training 
and  discipline. 

2.  To  manage  or  contrive  matters  with  ad- 
dress, art,  or  skill ;  to  employ  intrigue  or 
stratagem  to  etfect  a  purpo.se. 

B,  Trans.:  To  cause  to  perform  manoeuvres 
or  evolutions ;  to  ch:inge  the  positions  of  in 
manoeuvres. 

"  Sir  Oeorsre  Rodney  .  ,  .  novf  mancttivred  the  fleet 
with  Buch  sltill.  as  to  pain  the  windward  of  the  enemy." 
—Beltham :  Uiat.  of  Great  Britain  (April  8,  1T82|. 

manosnvrer  (as  ma-no'-vrcr),  s.  [Eng. 
ijuinirui'r{€) ;  -£T.]      One   who   muncEUvres   or 

intrigues. 

"  This  chivrming  widow  Be.iumont  la  a  maruBuvrtr." 
—Hits  EJgeuiorth :  Haitauvring,  ch.  i. 

ma-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  t^av6^  (ma)ios)  = 
thin,  rare,  not  dense  ;  and  ^eVpor  (metron')  =  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
elastic  force  of  gases  or  steam.  It  consists  of 
a  graJnaced  tube  in  which  a  body  of  confined 
air  is  compressed  by  the  gas  or  steam  under 
experimentiil  test,  a  body  of  mercury  inter- 
vening between  the  air  in  the  tube  and  the 
gas  or  ste^m  whose  elastic  force  is  to  be  a.s- 
certained.  The  tube  containing  the  confined 
air,  of  a  ceitain  volume  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture, is  maintiiined  at  the  said  temperature  by 
a  bath,  and  is  tested  for  the  graduation  of  the 
lube  by  means  of  a  column  of  mercury.  It  is 
then  ready  for  the  connection  by  a  tube  with 
the  reservoir  or  boiler  which  contains  the  gas 
or  steam  whose  elastic  force  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. A  steam-gauge.  Called  also  a  mano- 
scepe. 

■nan-o-met'-ric,  mand-met'-ric-al,  a. 

|bng.  vianomeier ;  -ic,-iail.]  Of  nr  pertaining 
to  a  manometer;  made  or  dete^lnin^■d  by  the 
manometer:  as,  Jfta»OHi€(nc  observations. 

•n5.n'-6r,  •  maner,  "  manere,  *  man- 
oire,  *  mannor,  *  man-our,  s.    [o.  Fr. 

vuinoir,  vuinfir,  }mtner^  a.  inaiior-house,  a 
mansion  ;  prob.  a  place  to  dwell  or  abide  in, 
Irom  O.  Fr.  manoiT,  ma7i^ir  =  to  dwell,  Lat. 
■iianeo  =  to  remain,  to  dwell.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dwelling,  a  residence,  a 
'labitation. 

*'  Trouth  himself  over  al  and  al 
Had  chose  his  maner  principall 
lo  her,  that  was  his  resting  place.* 

Chaucer:  Dreamt. 

IL  Tuhnically : 

1.  Eng.  Law:  A  lordship  or  barony  held  by 
a  lord  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court-baron  held  by  him. 

"A  manor,  manerium.  a  manendo,  t>ec&U3e  the 
nso&l  residence  of  the  owner,  seems  to  have  beeti  a 
district  of  ground,  held  by  lords  or  great  pensouages ; 
who  keep  m  their  own  hands  so  much  land  as  was 
necessArj-  for  the  use  of  their  families,  which  were 
called  terrs^domlnicates.  or  demesne  lands,  being  occu- 
pied by  the  lord  ordominusmanerii  and  hisservaute." 
—Blackstone :  Commentaries,  bk.  11.,  ch.  6. 

2.  Ainer.  Law  :  A  tract  of  land  occupied  by 
tenants  who  pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  pm- 
prietor,  sometimes  in  kind,  and  sometimes 
perform  certain  stipulated  services.    {BuTrill.) 

manor-house,   manor-seat,  s.     The 

house  or  mansion  attached  to  a  manor. 

ma-nbr'-i-al,    *  ma-ner'-i-al,  s.      [Eng. 
nuuior ;  -ial]     Of  or  pertaining'to  a  manor. 
"This  tenure  is  also  usually  emUarmased  by  the  in- 
terference of  »i<iiiori<iJ  clidma."~/*a/fy  ,   J/oral  Philip 
tophy.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xL 

m&n'-O-BCOpe,  s.  [Gr  /tacd«  {manos)  =  thin, 
rare,  not  dense,  and  a-KOTreia  (skoped)  =  to  see, 
to  observe.]  The  same  as  Manometer  (q.v.) 

cia-nos'-co-py,  s.    [Manoscope.] 

Pkys. :  Tliat  branch  of  physics  which  deals 


with  the  determining  of  the  density  of  vapours 
and  gases. 

•  ma-no' -ver-Jr,  s.    [Man<euvre.] 

laic;  A  device  or  mauceuvring  to  catch 
game  illegally. 

*  man'-quell-er,  s.  IA.S.  mancwellere,  from 
vuin  ^m.iu,  and  cwellan  =tti  kill.]  A  man- 
killer  or  niansUiyer  ;  a  murderer. 

*  man' -quell -ing,  s.  [Manqueller.]  The 
act  of  killing  a  man  ;  murder,  homicide. 

"  Hereareshewedli.  manersof  rmin^tteWinff.  onednne 
wyllingly  and  of  set  purpose,  the  other  vnwylliugly." 
—Deuteronomy,  xix.     (1651.) 

•  man-red,  *  man-rent.  s.  [A.S.  man- 
reiie,  from  man  =  man  ;  suff.  -red,  -rede  = 
state,  as  in  kindred,  hatred.) 

Scots  Ixiw :  Personal  service  or  attendance. 
It  was  the  token  of  a  species  of  bondage, 
whereby  free  persons  became  bondsmen  or 
followers  of  those  who  were  their  patrons  or 
defenders. 

man'-sard,  s.  [The  name  of  a  French  archi- 
tect, died  lti66,  by  whom  this  style  of  roof  was 
invented.] 

A  rch. :  A  style  of  roof,  also  called  the  French 
curb,  or  liip-roof.     It  was  designed  to  make 


MANSARD- ROOF. 

Four  pieces  of  timber  connected  at  pointa  a  B  c  D  B. 

aud  ttrengthttued  by  lie-beama  a  k  and  b  d. 

the  attics  available  for  rooms,  in  consequence 
of  a  municipal  law  limiting  the  height  of 
front  walls  in  Paris. 

manse,  s.  [Low  I^at.  mansa  =  a  farm,  from 
nui  limits,  pa.  par.  of  nuineo  =  to  remain.] 

*  1.  A  house  or  dwelling  with  or  without 
land. 

2.  The  dwelling-house  reserved  or  built  for 
a  Presbyterian  minister.     (Scott:h.) 

"To  grip  fur  the  lucre  of  foul  earthly  preferment, 
rIc  aa  gear  and  manse  money  aud  victual." — Scvii : 
Heart  of  Mid^ Lothian,  ch.  xliii. 

*  ^  Capital  vuiTise  :  A  maaor-house,  a  lord's 
court. 

man'-ser-vant,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and  servant.] 
A  male  servant. 

•■  But  the  seventh  day  la  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thuu.  nor 
thy  Bon.  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  m'tmemant,  nor  thy 
maidservant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  atraoger  that  ia 
within  thy  gatea." — Kxodut  xx.  10. 

mSn'-sion,  *  man-si-oun,  5.  [O.  Fr.  man- 
sLvn  =  a  dwelling-place,  from  Lat.  Tnansianem. 
accus.  of  majisic  =  an  abiding,  a  place  of 
abode,  from  mansus,  pa.  par.  of  marieo  =  to  re- 
main, to  dwell ;  Ital.  mansione;  Fr.  maison.] 

1.  A  dwelling-house,  a  place  of  residence  ; 
specif.,  applied  to  a  house  of  considerable 
size  and  pretension. 

'■  And  iu  that  mattsion  children  of  his  own. 
Or  kiudred,  gathered  round  hiui." 

Wordsworth  :  £zctirti»n,  bk.  viL 

2.  The  lord's  house  in  a  manor :  a  manor- 
house. 

*  3.  A  place  of  residence  ;  an  abode. 

"  In  my  father's  house  are  many  mansions.' — John 
xiv.  i. 

*  4.  Residence,  abode. 

"  These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep. 
And  iu  one  grave  their  ruatiti'jus  keep." 

Veitham  :  On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowlej/. 

mansion-house,  s. 

1.  The  house  in  which  one  resides;  an  in- 
habited house. 

"  The  place  must  be,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
a  mansioji-house :  and,  therefore,  to  account  for  the 
reason  why  breaking  open  a  church  is  burglary,  .  ,  . 
he  quaintly  observes  that  it  Is  domus  rnansionalis  f'ei." 
—Blackstone :  Comment,  bk.  iv,,  c  16. 

2.  A  manor-house. 

"This  party  purposing  In  this  place  to  make  a  dwell- 
ing, or.  as  the  old  word  is,  his  mantion-hoiise.  or  his 
maiiur-house,  did  devise  hotv  he  might  make  his  hmd 
a  complete  habitation  to  supply  Kim  with  all  maner 
of  necessaries."— Bocon;  Cte  of  the  Law. 

^  The  Mansion  House  :  The  title  given  to 
the  official  residences  of  the  Lord-Mayors  in 
London  and  Dublin. 


•  man'-slon,  v.t.     [Mansion,  s.]    To  dwell, 

to  remain,  to  abide. 

"As  also  the  rest  if  the  creatures  martrfoninff  there. 
in.'— Mode  :  Paraphrase  qf  bt.  Peter  {1&42),  p.  16. 

*  man'-8ion-ar-3^,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  mansion  ; 
•ary.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Resident,  residing  :  as,  a  mem* 
tionury  canon. 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  (See  extract). 

"They  might  be  perhaps  theh.-ibitatloiis  ofthe  maru 


*  man'-slon-ry,  *man-son-ry,  «.    [Eng. 

maW'-lon  ;  -ri/.]     Abode  or  abiding  in  a  place. 
"  The  temple-hanntlng  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  mansinnry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooiiigly  here,"       Sh<ikesp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

man'-slaugh-ter  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  man^ 
aud  slaughter.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  slaughter  or  killing  of  • 
human  being  or  beings;  hinnieide. 

"  Afanslaughter  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  hum;iu  gloiy."  Mtiion  ;  P.  L.,  xL  SM. 

2.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  .V-intlauffhter  is  therefore  than  deBned,  the  mw 
lawful  killing  of  another  without  lualice  either  expresa 
or  implied:  which  maybe  either  voluntarily,  upon  a 
Budden  heat,  or  involuntarily,  but  iu  the  commissiua 
of  some  milawlulact."— B/acif(on«.'  Ctnnm^nt.,  hit.  iv., 
ch.  It. 

m5n'-slay-er,  *  man-sle-or,  s.  [Eng.  -man, 

and  s!ayi:r.]     One  who  slays  a  human  being; 
a  mankiller,  a  homicide,  a  murderer. 

"  He  wa«  a  ynantleor  fro  the  begynnyng,"—  Wtfcllfft . 

Jon  8. 

man'-Steal-er,  s.  [Eng.  man,  and  steater.] 
One  who  steals  or  kidnaps  human  beings, 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  into 
slavery. 

man'-Steal-ing,  9.  [Eng.  man.  and  stealing.^ 
The  act  or  crime  of  stealing  or  kidnapping 
human  beings  fur  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
into  slavery. 

man'-suete  (n  as  w),  **  man-suette.  a. 

[Lat.  iiiansvi.-inSy  from  manus  =  the  hand,  and 
suetus,  pa.  par.  of  suesco  =  to  accustom.] 

1,  Tame,  gentle  ;  not  wild,  not  ferocious. 

"This  holds  nut  on'y  in  domestick  and  mannutd 
birds:  for  then  it  might  be  thou^'ht  the  efTectof  cir- 
curation  or  institution,  but  also  m  the  wild,"— Vtoy: 
On  the  Creation. 

2,  Gentle,  kind,  meek,  courteous,  mild. 

"Thou  lover  true,  thou  maiden  mansuete." 

Chaucer  {!)  Letter  of  CupitU. 

'  man'-sue-tude  (u  as  w^),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  niansuetudo,  from  j/uuisue^iw^  mansuete 

(q-v.)-l 

1.  Tameness,  gentleness. 

2.  Gentleness,  meekness,  mildness. 

"A  vertue  that  cleped  is  maniuetudt.tbiA  !■  d^ 
bonairtee."— CAuitcer  .-  Personet  Tale. 

*  man'-swear,  v.i.  [A.S.  vuins-werian.]  To 
swear  falsely  ;  to  perjure  oneself. 

*  man'-swbm,  a.    [Manswear.]    Foresworn, 

perjured. 

M£int'-cllo6, 5.    [Makchoo.] 

"man-teau   (pi.  man'-teatis,  or  man- 
tcaux)  (eau,  eaus,  eaux  as  o),  *  man- 
to,  fi.     [Fr.]     A  mantle,  a  cloak. 
"  Prescribe  new  rules  for  knots,  hoops,  manteaus,  wigi.* 
}yarton  ■  fashion,  a  Satirt. 

man'-teele,  s.    [Mantle,  s.] 

man'-tel,  s.  [O.  Fr.  Mantel  and  mantle  are 
the  same  words,  the  difference  in  spelling 
being  apparently  made  only  to  mark  the 
difference  in  sense.]  The  ornamental  facing 
and  shelf  around  a  fireplace. 

mantel-piece,  s.  A  beam  across  the 
oi'cuing  of  a  tireplace,  serving  as  a  lintel  to 
support  the  chimney -breast. 

mantel-shelf,    «.      A    shelf  abovo   the 

facing  nf  a  tireplace. 

*  mantel-tree,  $.  The  lintel  of  a  tire- 
place. 

man'-tel-et,  m^t'-let,  s.  [A  dimln.  of 
■mantle  (q.v.).] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  nrautle  or  cloak. 

"A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldres  haut^ng. 
Bret-f  ul  of  rubies  red.  as  fire  spaxkliug.* 

CTiaucer:  C.  T.  8,lfik 

IL  Fortification : 

1.  A  movable  blind  constructed  of  planka, 
and  sometimes  plated,   to  cover  a  body  of 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pSt* 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son ;  miite,  cfib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     as,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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pioneers  and  protect  them  from  small  shot ; 
s  sap-roller  is  uow  used. 

2.  A  protection  of  woven  rope,  to  protect 
gunners  at  embrasures. 

*mSll'-tel-ine,  ».  [A  dimin.  from  mantU 
(<l.v.)].  A  little  mantle  worn  by  knights  at 
tournaments. 

nj^-tol-U-a,  8.  [Named  after  Dr.  Gideon 
AU'i-rnon  Maiitell  (1700-1S52) ;  successively  of 
Lewes,  Brighton,  and  London,  an  emineut 
palwontologist  and  geologist.] 

raUvont. :  A  genus  of  Cycads.  MantelUa 
nidi/ormis  is  found  in  the  Purbeck  Dii-t-bed. 
The  specific  name  refers  to  the  aspect  they 
present  when  cracked,  as  they  always  aio 
more  or  less,  by  the  superincumbent  strata. 
For  the  same  reasnn  qnarrj-mea  call  them 
petrified  birds'  nests. 

*  zxxdjl'-tic,  a,  [Gr.  juam<e<k  (mantikos),  from 
fiavrii;  {mantis)  =  a.  prophet.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  prophecy  or  divination,  or  to  a 
prophet  or  divine  ;  prophetic. 

"Tlio  manttc  (acuity  belongs  to  the  part  of  the  bouI 
wttled  tn  tiieliver'—fioberlaon  Smith :  Old  Tettamt^nC 
in  Jewuh  Church,  lect.  %.,  p.  428. 

m&n'-ti-chor,  m^'-ti-cor,  s.  [Mantioer.] 

iniin-ti'Cbr' -a,  5-  [Lat.  mantickora;  Gr. 
^«kTiY(upas  (ma7itichd'Xts\  fi.ain-t\6pa^  {tnanti- 
ehoras)t  fiavnx'^pov  (mantichoros),  fiavrixopo'^ 
(mantichoros)  =  the  Fersi.in  niardkhora,  a 
fa>tulnus  animal,  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  ap- 
parently compounded  of  a  lion,  a  porcupine, 
and  a  scorpion,  with  a  human  head.] 

Entam. :  A  genus  of  Cicindelidae,  Tiger- 
tectles.  The  species  which  are  large,  black, 
and  wingless,  inhabit  the  deserts  of  South 
Afiica. 

ni&n'-ti-dad.  mSn'-ti-de^,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
manti(s) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  or 
masc.  and  fein.  -ides.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  family  of  Orthopterous  Insects, 
tribe  Cur.soria.  The  first  pair  of  limbs  ar«; 
very  peculiarly  modified,  the  coxa  being  greatly 
elongated,  while  the  femur  bears  on  its  curved 
underside  a  channel  armed  on  each  edge  by 
strong  movable  spines.  Into  this  groove  the 
tibia  closes  like  the  blade  of  a  penknife,  the 
sharp  serrated  edges  being  adapted  to  cut  and 
hold.  Prothorax  generally  exceeding  the  meso- 
thorax  in  length.  Antennse  mostly  setaceous. 
Elytraand  wiiipsin  all.  Chief  genera:  Mantis, 
Empusa,  and  Eremophila  (q.v.). 

2.  PaUront.  :  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  con- 
aiders  Lithomantis  carhonarius,  of  the  English 
Coal  Measures,  to  belong  to  this  family. 

m&n'-ti-^er.  m^'-ti-ohor,  m^'-tl-cor, 
«.    (Mantic.uka.] 

1.  Her. :  A  monster,  with  a  human  face,  th-^ 
body  of  a  lion  or  tiger,  a  scorpiou's  tail,  and 
long  spiral  horns. 

2.  Zool  :  Ad  unidentified  (possibly  imagin- 
ary) monkey. 

"  Nent  the»«  wm  pl»c«l.  l>y  the  black  prince  of  Mi>- 
Domotft(iiu'a  nldc.  the  ttlarlug  enUM^iuoanlaln.  aud  tbu 
mAU'tnlmlckliig  jnantiiier."—ArbulhnoC  i  Pops. 

m&n-ta'-la,  a.    {Sp.] 

1.  A  hood;  a  covering  for  the  head  and 
'shoulders,   worn  also  as  a  veil  by  Spanish 

ladies. 

2.  A  light  cloak  or  covering  thrown  over 
the  dress  of  a  laly. 

m&Il'-tls,  «.  [Qr.  txa.yrt'!  (maniis)  =  Cl)a80oth- 
saver,  (2)  a  Kind  of  locust  or  grasshopper, 
wltli  long,  thin  forefeet,  perhaps  Mantis  re- 
hgwm.     iUddell  ^  .Scoff.)] 

Entom.:  Soothsayer,  or  Praying  Insect;  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Manlldiu  ((i-v.). 
Two  sjiecieM  occur  in  Soutliem  Europe  :  Man- 
tis rrligiosa,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  M.  oratoria,  a  smaller  species. 
Others  are  found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
■world.  Tlie  iiopnlar  names  by  which  they 
are  known  in  diirer(*r>t  countries  have  refer- 
ence to  their  siipposi'<l  power  of  indiejitini;  the 
way  to  a  lost  traveller,  iind  derive  tlieir  fon-e 
froiti  the  religions  Higniticancv  attrlltutcd  to 
the  slow  and  solemn  motions  of  the  insect. 
Ilut  the  seemingly  devotional  attitude  of  the 
Mantis  is  that  In  which  It  watches  for  its 
prey,  seizing  unfortunate  Insccta  between  its 
fvnuir  and  tlbln,  thus  maiming,  and  then  de- 
vouring them.  They  are  very  pugnacious ; 
the  Chinehe  are  said  to  keep  them  in  cages, 
imd  mutch  them  against  each  other,  as  wesl^-rn 
Lations  used  to  do  witli  gamecocks. 


mantlS'Crab,  mantis  shrimp,  s. 

Zoul.  :  SquUla  nutnlis.  Its  popular  name  is 
a  translation  of  the  scientific  name  given  it 
by  some  writers.  Cancer  mayitis  (digitalis). 
[Locust-shrimp.] 


mantis-Shrimp, 


[M.KNTI8-CRAB.] 


m«in-tt8'-i-a,  s.  [Xamed,  from  the  insect 
mantis,  to  wliich  the  flowei-s  bear  some  resem- 
blance.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  ZingiberacejE.  MaJitisia 
saltatoria.  Opera  Girls'  Mantlsia.  a  plant  intro- 
duced into  greenhouses  from  the  East  ludies 
in  1808,  derives  its  specific  name  from  the  fan- 
ciful  notion  that  the  Ilowers  are  like  a  dancing 
figure  attached  to  a  wire. 

man-tis'-pa,  s.     [Mantis.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Neuropterous  Insects, 
closely  allied  to  the  Hemerobiidse,  with  which 
group  some  writers  class  them.  Tliey  differ, 
however,  from  that  group  in  the  structure  of 
the  fore-legs,  which  are  elongated  and  con- 
verted into  raptorial  organs  like  those  of  the 
Mantidre  (q.v.).  The  prothorax  is  also  elon- 
gated, and  the  head  is  rather  broad,  with 
prominent  eyes.  The  species,  wliich  are  of 
moderate  size  and  not  very  numerous,  are 
found  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
Mantispa  paganus  is  common  in  Soutlieru 
Euro])e. 

nicin-tis'-pi-dce,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  man- 
tisii{a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj  suff.  -ifl(B.] 

Entfrm.  :  A  group  of  Neuropterous  Inspcts 
erected  for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Man- 
tispa (q.v.). 

man-tis'-sa,3.  [Lat.  =  a  worthless  addition, 
a  luakeweight.] 

Math.  :  The  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm. 
Thus,  the  logarithm  of  900  being  2'95424,  the 
part  ■9542-1  is  the  mantissa. 

miin'-tle.  *  man-tel«  •  man-tell,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

■mantel  (Fr.  tnanl^an)  =  a  eluak,  a  mantel  of  a 
firepldce  ;  from  Lat.  mantellum  =  a  napkin, 
a  means  of  covering,  a  cloak  (fig.);  nuinti'te, 
mantile  =  SL  napkin,  a  towel;  Low  Lat.  ma?i- 
tum.  =  a  short  cloak  ;  Itil.  &  Sp.  manto ; 
Fr.  mante  =  a  mantle ;  Dut.,  Dan.,  &l  Sw. 
vutntel ;  Sp.  inantiUa.] 
I.  Ordinary  La-nguage  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  cloak  or  loose  garment  worn  over 
tlie  rest  of  the  dress. 

"  Having  rent  my  ^nrmetit  and  my  nutntle,  I  fell 
upou  loy  kiiees.'— >ira  Ix.  6. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  covers  or  conceals  ; 
a  cloak,  a  cover. 

"  Before  the  heav'ni  thou  wert.  and  at  the  voice 
Of  Gud,  na  with  a  manU«  dldat  iuvest 
Tlio  rising  w^rld."  MUton  :  P.  I.,  lU.  Vk 

IL  Technically : 

L  Aiuit. :  The  name  given  by  Reichert  to 
the  covering  portion  of  the  hemisphere-vesicle 
in  the  brain. 

2.  Arch. :  A  mantel  (q.v.). 

3.  Building: 

(1)  The  outer  covering  of  a  wall,  of  different 
material  from  Its  inner  portion. 

(2)  The  enveloping  masonry  of  a  blast- 
furnace (q.v.). 

4.  Found.  :  A  covering  of  clay  designed  to 
form  a  matrix  or  mould  for  casting:  as,  a 
porous  clay  covering  of  a  basso-rilievo  design 
in  wax.  The  mantle  and  pattern  are  baked, 
the  wax  runs  olf,  and 
the  porous  clay  is  a 
mould  from  whicli  a 
casting  ia  obtained  ia 
relief. 

5.  Her. :  The  cloak 
or  robo  which  ac- 
companies and  is  re- 
presented behind  the 
escutcheon.  mantle. 

6.  Hydr.-tng.  :    An 

Inclosed  chute  which  lends  the  water  from  a 
fore-bay  to  a  water-wheel. 

7.  Zool.  :  The  extenial  soft  contractile  skin 
of  the  MolluscA.  which  covers  the  viscera  and 
a  great  part  of  the  body  lilto  a  cloak.  (Oi«n.) 
Where  a  shell  Is  dcvehiped  it  is  secreted  by 
the  mantle.     I'aUed  also  the  Pallium. 

mantle-breathers.  &  jW. 

Z'jol.  :  ralliobranehiatji  a  name  proposed 
by  Do  Blalnville  for  the  Brachiopoda,  re- 
ferring to  the  respiratory  function  exercised  by 
the  pftlllum  or  mantle. 


mantle  breathing,  a.  Exercising  re- 
piratory  functions  by  means  of  the  pallium 
or  mantle. 

MantU-breathing  bivalves : 
Zool, :    The   same   as    MANTLE-BREATaEBS 
(q.v.). 

"  Alt  the  BrKchlopodo,  or  viantlf  bre<uhtnff  bifolvgt 
areexcluklvel)'  inbAl)it.ititx  of  tb« oceou."— JVu« Oan«, 
Id  CauetCt  tVat.  Iliit.,  v.  s&». 

mantle-piece*  s.  [Mantel-pieck.] 
mantle-shell^ «.  [Mantel-shelf.I 
"  mantle-tree,  s.    [Mastkl-tree.) 

mdji'-tle.  v.t.  k  i,     [Mantle,  s.] 

A,  2'ranj. ;  To  cover,  to  wrap,  to  cloak,  to 
hide,  to  obscure. 

"  Ddrkncu  the  skies  had  mantttd  o'er 
lu  aid  of  her  design." 

Cowptr :  Qu«m'«  Vitit  to  London. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  be  spread  out  or  expanded  as  a  mantle. 

"  The  Dftlr  [of  wSug»1  th»t  clad 
Each  ehonlder  broad,  came  man'liitQ  u'er  Inn  hreaat. 
With  regal  oruament."  SItlton  :  P.  L..  v.  ST*. 

2.  To  spread  or  grow  luxuriantly. 

"  The  manilinQ  vine 
?l6gmi 

3.  To  be  overspread. 

"  III  miitden  confidence  ahe  stood. 
Though  manxlcd  in  her  cheek  the  blood." 

Scon  :  Lady  of  the  Lakf.  Iv.  U. 

4.  To  become  covered  with  a  coating  ;  to 
gather  a  covering  or  coating  on  the  surface. 

"  TTiere  are  a  sort  of  men.  whose  vlangea 
JJo  cream  ouil  mantle,  like  a  stRiKiing  pood." 

ShakcMp.  :  Merchant  "/  Vrtuce,  L  1. 

•5.  To  take  rest,  relief,  or  ease  ;  to  eigoy 
one  s  self. 

II.  Falconry :  To  stretch  out  the  wings  hy 
way  of  relief  or  for  ease. 
••  Ne  1b  ther  hauke  which  mantUih  on  her  pearch.' 
Sptmer:  /■.  Q.  VI.  It  a. 

•  mdn'-tler,  s.  [Eng.  mantl(e);  -er.]  One 
wlio  wears  a  mantle  ;  one  dressed  in  a  mantle. 

mant'-let,  s.    [MANTELtrr.J 

mant'-ling,  s.    [Mantle.] 
"  1.  A  inautle. 

"The  lUtliaiis  apply  lt[plafltlck]  to  the  mantling  at 
chiniiieys  with  Krwit  flgurea,  a  cheap  piece  of  nu«DiA- 
ceoce.'  ~  Keli<iuU9  n'ottoniana.  p.  63. 

2.  The  same  as  Mantle,  a.  II.  4, 

•  m^'-to,  s.     [Manteau,  Mantua.) 

•  min-tol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.mantologiy) :  -ist,] 
One  skilled  or  versed  in  mantology  or  divina- 
tion ;  a  diviner,  a  prophet. 

•  min-tol'-o-gy,  s-     [Or.  n^vn^  (mantis)  — 

a  prophet,  a  diviner,  and  Xoyo«  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.]   The  art  of  divination  or  prophecy. 

H&n'-tin.  s.  [See  def.J  A  name  given  to 
fowling-i)ieces  made  by  Joseph  Manton,  a 
celebrated  London  gunsmith.  Often  called  a 
Joe  Manton. 

m&n'-tra,   s.     [Sans.] 

1.  Aimmg  the  Hindoos:  A  charm,  an  In- 
cantation, a  prayer,  an  invocation. 

2.  Vedic  Sacred  Liter.  :  A  name  given  to  any 
one  of  the  hymns  addressed  Ut  elemental 
deities  which  coustitute  the  Banhita  of  the 
Rig  and  other  Vedaa. 

•  m&n'-tn-a,  s.  [Ital  &.  sp.  mmto  =  a  mantU.) 
A  lady's  "gown. 

"  Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mantua'i  plnn'd  •WI7, 
E'er  felt  nuih  nuje,  re«ei»tiin.'»t.  and  despair. 

Pop«  :  Rapt '}/  th«  LtKk.  t».  t, 

•  mantua  maker,  $.    A  di-cissmaker,  a 

mantle-maker. 

M&n'-tu-an,  «.  &  ».     [See  def.l 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Manto^ 
a  town  in  Italy  ;  b<irn  in  Italy. 

••  Age*  oUii»ed  ere  Uoiimr  •  lamp  Rppear'd.       _ 
Aud  ntfc«  ero  th«  J/antunn  awaii  wa*  heard. 

*  Cvt^l^r  .    Tabit  r.iU.  MT. 

B.  As  fubst.:   A  natlvu  or   luhabitaut  of 

Mantua. 

"mftn'-tj^,  *.  [Ft.  manteau.]  A  mantle,  a  gown, 

u  mantua. 

m&n'-n  al«  '  m&n'  n-^l,  *  manvoU,  a. 

ft  s.  \Vr.  manufl.  from  Ijit.  tjutmai/w  ;  pi-r- 
taining  t«  the  hand,  manual:  m'lrnu  =  the 
hand  ;  8p.  k  Port,  maiiual;  lUil.  manuaU.] 


bSU.  b^;  p^t,  ]S^l:  cat  9ell.  ohoms.  9hln.  bench;  go,  kem;  thin,  %hlM,  sin.  a?:  expect,  yonophon.  o?lst.     ph     t 
-clan,    tloa  =  nh^Mk.    -tlon.    alon      shin;  ^lon,   »lon     ihan.      tioue.  -clous,    slous      shOs.    -bio,  -die,  ir.  -  bfl,  dfL 
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manualist— manumotlTO 


A*  As  adjectii^e: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hand  ;  performed 
or  done  by  the  hand. 

"  A  well  organized  and  very  pliant  hand  may  de ter- 
ming to  occupntions  requiring  ?«a/iua/ dexterity. "— 
Beddoet:  .Vathemndcal  Evidvjice,  p.  03.    (Note.) 

2.  Used  or  made  by  the  luind. 

"The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  procnre  eome 
<leclarHtion  luider  his  majesty's  siynmanuaJ." — Claren- 
4len ;  Civil  War. 

*  3.  Having  hands. 

"  Parents  deprived  of  hands  beget  tntmual  issues, 
and  tlie  defect  of  those  parta  ia  supplied  by  the  idea 
of  others."— flj-owiu'     Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  vu.,  ch.  il, 

B,  As  substantive : 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  book,  such  aa  can 
he  easily  cairied  in  the  liand  ;  a  hand-book  ; 

•  a  short  treatise. 

"  This  mfi»im/  of  laws,  stiled  the  confesaor's  lawa." 
^■Baie :  Conunou  LutiXif  England. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  A  book  containing  the  occasional 
and  minor  public  offices  of  the  Roman  Churcli 

2.  Mech. :  A  fire-en;j;ine  worked  by  hand. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  jnanual  an  alariniiiL'  fire 
»»8  found  to  be  in  progress."—  Weekly  Dupatch,  May  8. 
1867. 

3.  Music:  The  keyboard  of  an  organ. 
manual-acts,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  £  Church  Hist. :  Acts  performed  by 
the  hands  of  the  celebrant  in  the  mass,  chielly 
the  fraction  of  the  host,  and  making  tlie 
aign  of  the  Cross  over  it  before  consecration. 
Both  were  objected  to  at  the  Reformation. 

manual-alphabet,  s.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  aljiliubet ;  the  l-tters  made  by  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  with  their  lingers. 

manual-exercise,  s.  * 

Jl/(7.  ;  Tiie  exercise  or  drill  by  which  sol- 
diers are  tuught  to  handle  their  rifles  and 
otlier  arms  properly. 

manual-key,  s.  An  organ-key  in  the 
manual,  played  by  the  hands  ;  the  pedal  keys 
are  played  by  the  feet. 

*man'-u-al-ist,  5.    [Eng.  mamml;  -ist.]    An 
artificer,  a  workman,  a  handicraftsman. 

* man'-u-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   Tnanual ;    -ly."] 
In  a  manual  manner  ;  by  the  hand  or  hands. 

^man'-u-ar-y,  *  man-u-ar-i,  n.  &  s.  (Lat. 

manuarius,  from  wunn/s  ^  the  hand.] 

A,  As  adj.  t  Pertaining  to  or  done  by  the 
hand  ;  manual. 

*"It  standeth  not  that  they  which  are  puhliquely 
Imployed  in  His  [God'e]  service,  should  live  of  b,ise 
and  tnamtari  trades."— Kooter;  Ecct.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  $  ei, 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  artificer,  a  workman,  a  handicrafts- 
man. 

"Ti.^fn  are  some  epeclal  ctfto  of  the  Spirit,  whi'h 
we  call  charismata,  which  do  no  more  argue  a  right 
to  the  8'iuship  of  God.  than  the  mnnnary'*  infused 
skill  of  BezaJeel  and  AhoUab  could  prove  them  saluts." 
— Bp.  JIan  :  Sermon  on  Itotnam  viii,  14. 

2.  A  consecrated  glove. 

"Some  manuariet  for  handlers  of  relics."— inffmcr. • 


""  ma-nu'-hi-al,  a.  [Lat.  manvbialis  from 
fndnvbits  ^  money  obtained  by  tlic  sale  of 
booty,  booty  ;  manvs  =  thGi  hand.]  Belonging 
to  spoils  ;  taken  in  war. 

*  manuhlal  -  column,  s.  A  column 
adorned  with  trophies  and  spoils. 

mg^-nu'-bri-al,  a.    [Manubrium.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  manubrium  ; 
formed  like  the  manubrium. 

sna~nn'-bri>um,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  handle,  from 
vianiis  =  the  hand.] 

*  L,  Ord.  Layig. :  A  handle,  a  haft. 

2.  AruU.  :  The  presternum,  a  segment  of 
the  sternum  or  breast-bone.  It  is  so  called 
from  resembling  a  handle. 

3.  Bot. :  A  cylindrical  cell,  arising  from  the 
middle  of  the  inner  face  of  each  shell  or 
cortical  cell  in  the  genus  Chara.    (Thomi.) 

4.  Zool. ;  The  polype  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  swimming  bell  of  a  Medusa,  or 
from  the  gonocalyx  of  a  medusiform  gonophore 
amongst  the  Hydrozoa. 

"■mS-n-u-cap'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  manvs=.the 
hand,  and  captor  =.  one  who  takes;  capio  = 
to  take.] 

Lau> :  One  who  stands  bail  for  another ;  a 
surety. 


man'-U-c6de.    «.       [Fr.,     from    Mod.    Lat. 
manucodiata  (q.v.).] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:  Any  individual  of  the  Manucodia, 
whetlier  considered  as  a  group  embracing  two 
genera,  or  as  a  separate  genus. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  As  applied  by  Moutbeillard  (Hist.  Nat., 
Oiscanx,  iii.  192),  the  name  was  restricted  to 
the  King  Bird-of-Paradise,  and  three  allied 
species. 

2)  The  Manucodia  (q.v.). 

"  Aa  with  meuibera  of  the  Paradiseldse  generally, 
the  nidlQcation  of  the  Manucodf^  ia  still  shrouded  in 
mystery." — Pn^f.  Jfeuftoit,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
XV.  5U5. 

man-u-c6'-di-a,  s.    [Manucodiata.] 

OniUh.:  A  group  of  birds  either  belonging 
or  closely  allied  to  the  Paradispidse,  and 
peculiar  to  the  Papuan  sub-region.  The 
plumage  is  glossy  steel-blue  ;  the  outer  and 
middle  toes  are  united  for  some  distance,  and 
there  is  an  extraordinary  convolution  of  tlie 
trachea  in  the  males,  to  which  the  loud  and 
clear  voice  of  tlie  birds  is  owing.  Mr.  Shj^rpe 
divides  the  Manucodia  into  two  genera : 
Phonygama  (q.v.)  and  Manucodia  proper,  <»f 
which  four  species  are  admitted.  Manucodia 
chalybeata  (ckalybea%  from  the  north-west,  and 
M.  comriei,  from  the  south-west  of  New 
Guinea;  M.  atra,  widely  distributed  over  the 
Papuan  sub-region,  and  Af.  jobiensis,  peculiar 
to  tlie  island  whence  it  derives  ita  specific 
name, 

man-u-co-^-a'-ta,  s.  pi     [Latinised  form 

of    M'd.iy  Man}tk-d€wata  =  bird,  of  tlie  gods, 
the    native    name    for    Birds-of-paradise    in 
general.] 
Ornith. :  (See  extract). 

"Manucodiata  was  used  by  BTisaonlOmithotogie,  ii. 
130)  as  a  generic  term  equivalent  to  the  LLunfe.in 
Paradise-v  lu  ITS)  Boddaert,  when  assigning  scientific 
names  to  the  birds  ligiu'ed  by  'iJiiubeuton.  called  tlie 
subject  of  one  of  them.  Manucodia  chali/bea,  the  flrat 
word  being  apparently  an  accidental  contraction  uf 
the  name  of  Brisaons  ^enus,  to  which  he  referred  it. 
Nevertheless,  some  wntera  have  taken  it  as  evidence 
of  an  iutentiou  to  found  a  new  genus  of  that  name, 
and  hence  the  Importation  of  Alaniicodla  into  ecieti- 
liflc  nomenclature,  and  the  English  form  to  corre- 
Bpoud.  ■— /"ro/.  jVtftrttwi,  ia  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9tb),  xv. 
6i.>4.    (Note.) 

*  man  -  u  -  du'-  9ent,  s.  [Lat.  manus  =  the 
hand,  ami  ducens,  pr.  par.  of  duco  —  to  lead.] 
One  who  leads  another  by  the  liand  ;  a  manu- 
ductor. 

*  man-u-duc'-tlon,  s,  [Lat.  manuductio, 
from  manus  =  the  hand,  and  dnctio  =  n  lead- 
ing ;  t£i/co  =  to  lead.]  The  actof  leading  or 
guiding  by  the  band  ;  guidance,  leading. 

"Kow  this  Is  a  direct  ■maTiudiiction  to  all  kind  of 
6ln-"~ South :  Sermoiti,  vol.  li.,  ser.  6. 

"man-u-diic'-tdr,  s.  [Lat.  manvs  — the 
hand,  and  ductor=:a.  leader,  a  guide;  duco  = 
to  lead  ;  Fr.  mannducteur.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  leads  or  guides 
another  by  the  hand  ;  a  guide,  a  leader. 

"  I,ove  be  your  manudtictor ;  may  the  teara 
Of  iHiniteuce  I.^ee  you  from  (all)  future  fears," 

Jordan  :  Poems,  before  1660, 

2,  Eccles. :  A  person  in  the  ancient  Church, 
who  led  the  choir  and  beat  time  for  the  music. 

*  man'-u-f&ct.  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  manus  =.  the 
bund,  aiid /actus  =  made.] 

A,  As  adj.:  Made  by  the  hand;  manufac- 
tured. 

"  A  gieat  part  of  the  linen  mam^fact  Is  done  by 
women  and  children." — Ataidtnan:  Jfaval  Specula- 
tions, p.  312. 

B,  As  subst.  :  Manufacture. 

"T  encourage  woollen  mamifact." 

D'Urfey  :  CoUim  Walk,  ilL 

man-u-fiic'-tor-y,  s.  &,  a.  [Lat.  mamts  = 
hand,'  and  /actorivm  =  a  place  where  anything 
is  made,  a  factory,  from /acio=  to  make.] 
[Manufacture.] 

A.  As  siibstantii'e: 

*  1.  The  act  of  manufacturing ;  manufacture. 
2.  A  building  or    place  where    goods    are 
manufactured  ;  a  factory. 

"In  places,  wherein  thriving  marmfartorien  have 
erected  theuieelves,  land  has  been  observed  to  sell 
quicker.' —Locta' .■  Lowering  of  Inter eit.  &c. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  or  em- 
ployed in  a  manufactory,  or  the  manufacture 
of  goods. 

*  man-u-fac'-tu-r^  a.  [Eng.  manvfac- 
tnr(e) :  '-al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  manu- 
facturt's.  {li'.  Taylor,m Annual RevieWy  iv.38.) 


man-n-f3,c'-ture,    *  man-l-foc-ture,    «. 

[Fr.,'froni  L:i't.  vuinu  =  hy  the  hand,  and 
factura  =  a  making,  from  facio  =  to  make  ; 
Sp.  manii/actura,  viani/actura ;  ItaL  mani/at' 
tUTa.] 

1.  The  act,  proca*is,  or  operation  of  manu- 
facturing or  making  wares  of  any  kind  ;  the 
process  of  reducing  law  materials  to  a  form 
suitable  for  use,  by  operations  more  or  leas 
complicated. 

"  By  means  of  trade  and  manu/aeturei  a  greater 
quantity  of  sulisietence  can  be  annually  imported  into 
a  particular  country,  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the 
actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.'— 
Smith:   Wealth  of  Xations.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  Ix. 

2.  That  which  is  manufactured  ;  anything 
made  from  raw  materials. 

"  Where  forraine  materials  an  but  auperfluitiea,  tot- 
raine  vmntifacttires  should,  bee  prohibited." — Bawtt: 
Bcnry  VIJ..  p.  215. 

man-u-fSc'-ture,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Fr.  jnanujiic' 
turer;  Sp.  inami/acturar.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  or  fabricate  by  art  and  labour 
from  raw  materials  ;  to  form  by  workmanship. 

"  Mnnttfactured  articles  were  hardly  to  be  found." — 
Macaiilay :  Eitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  To  employ  in  work ;  to  work  up  into 
suitable  forma  for  use :  as.  To  manvfactun 
wool,  i;c. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  occupied  or  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  wares. 

mar-nul',  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Fells  manul,  a  cat  occurring  on  the 
steppes  of  Tartary  and  Siberia.  It  is  about 
the  same  length  as  the  Wild  Cat,  Felis  cattts, 
but  has  longer  legs.  The  fur  is  yellnwish, 
mixed  with  white ;  the  head  is  striped,  and 
the  tail  ringed  with  black. 

man-u-fS>o'-tu-rer,  s.  [Eng.  manvfactur(e) ; 
-fr.]  One  wlio  manufactures  ;  one  who  em- 
ploys men  in  the  manufacture  of  wares. 

"Our  woollen  rnantijacturers  have  been  more  eoc- 
cessfnL"— 5m.(fA:   Wealth  of  Satitms.  bk  iv..  ch,  vlii. 

man-u-fac'-tu-ring,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  g. 
[Manufacture,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Engaged  or  employed  in  the  manufactora 
of  wares. 

"A  iradlog  and  mantifacturing  country  aatnnlly 

Surcbase3  with  a  small  part  of  its  maiiufactared  pro- 
uce,  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other  couu- 
tries,"— Sjni(A.'   Wealth  of  Aations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.,ix. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  manu- 
factures or  nianufactuiers  :  as,  manv/acturing 
interests. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Manufacture,  s. 
(q.v.). 

ma-nu'-le-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  maims  =  the 
Kand,  in  reference  to  the  form  and  relative 
position  of  the  tive  divi,=;ions  of  the  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Manuleje.  It  consists  of  handsome  Cape 
shrubs,  with  yellow,  orange,  or  red  flowers. 

ma-nu'-le-so,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  manul(ea), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  AsubtribeofGratiolese, order Scrophn- 
lariacese. 

*  m^'-u-mi^e,  *  man'-u-nuss,  v.t.  [liat. 
manumissus,  pa.  par.  of  manumitto  =  to  manu- 
mit (q.v.).]     To  manumit. 

"Then  Valerius  Judging  that  Vindiclus  the  bond 
man  had  well  deserved  also  some  recoiiipence.  caused 
him  not  onely  to  be  manumUsed  by  the  whol'_'  grant 
of  the  people,  but  made  him  a  free  man  ot  the  citv 
beiiides:  and  he  was  the  first  bondman  manu'nuiru 
that  vraa  made  citizen  of  Rome." — North:  Plutarch 

p.  es. 
man-u-miss'-ion  (ss  assh).  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  ntanumissio,  from  manuvvissus,  pa.  yav.  of 
mnmnnitto  =  Ut  manumit;  Sp.  ma uumf sion ; 
Ital.  manumissione.]  The  act  of  manumitting 
or  releasing  from  slavery  or  bondage ;  emanci- 
pation. 

"Villeins  might  be  enfranchised  by  manumiuton. 
which  is  eitherexpressor  implied."— B^ct*lo»»^;.'  Com- 
ment., bk.  ii.,  ch.  6. 

t  mSa'-U-mit,  v.t.  [Lat.  manumitio  =  tore- 
lease,  from  nianu  =  from  the  hand,  and  m£«" 
=  to  send;  8p.  inanuvdtxr ;  Ital.  manvmettere.l 
To  r>dease  from  slavery  ;  to  set  fiee  from 
bondage  or  servitude  ;  to  free,  to  emancipate 

"Several  manumitted  slaves  were  joined  to  them 
— Sume:  Sssayi.  pt  li.,  ess.  IL 

•  mSjl'-U-mo-tive,  a,  [Lat.  mami  =  by  tbe 
hand,  and  Eng.7rw(!ue,a.  (q.v.).]  Movable  b> 
hand. 


<&te,  fS.t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pit, 
or,  wires  w^lf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ynite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e :    ey  =  a.    qu  ^  kw. 


manumotor— maormor 
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•  min'-U-md-tor,  s.  [I^at.  manu  =  by  llie 
h:irui,  and  Eii^.  motor  (q.v.).J  A  wheeled 
carriage  adapted  to  be  driven  by  the  hands  of 
the  rider. 

•  xnaniir'-a-ble,  a.    lEng.  manurie);  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  cultivation. 

•'Ttil»»>ook  BiTe9iinftccoimto(themanut-u6l«!an(la 
In  even'  nuinor  '—tiatt :  Oriff.  of  J/aw*iiu(.  p.  23S. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  manured  or  enriched 
by  manure. 

»  ma-niir'-age  (ago  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  man ii riv) ; 

•iUJ''.\     Cultivutiou. 

'  iiia-iiiir'-an9e,  i.  [Eng.  wuinwKe);  •«««.] 
Cultivation. 

•■  Beiiiif  kwi't  (ruin  nxanuranct  ...  by  tbU  liatd  re- 
•tmnit  tliey  would  quitkly  devour  ouo  lUioUier.  — 
S/»r»ii*T-  State  of  Ireland. 

ma-niire',  v.i.     [A  contracted  form  of  man- 

auvre  (n-V.),] 

•  1.  To  work  with  the  hand ;  to  till,  to 

CuUivatc. 

"  It  [JuiiAul  la  laounLiiiious  and  crnggy,  full  of  rocks 
aud  at*»iij-  plHws.  so  tli;it  the  thinl  piirt  of  the  empire 
U  not  lulmbiUd  «r  manured."— iJetHurMs  of  Japan 
HJa<klui/t  &«r(«fj/).  p.  3. 

•  2.  To  manage,  to  administer. 

"It  la  gouemed.  admin Utered,  and  manured  by 
three  sorta  o(  pertuua."— iJmifA ;  Comnuinteealth.  bk.  L, 
ch.  xxili. 

3.  To  enrich  as  soils  with  fertilizing  sub- 
itancea,  as  dung,  guauo,  ashes,  lime,  vege- 
table, or  animal  refuse,  &c.  ;  to  dress  with 
manure. 

"The  land  Is  manured,  cither  by  pMtttring  the 
cattle  upon  It  w  '■>'  feeding  them  In  tbe  slablc.  and 
from  thtuce  cirrylug  uut  their  dang  to  It."— SmiiA: 
We-ilth  c^ .\utijiil.  bk.  I.,  cb.  Jti.,  p.  3Cr7. 

ma-nure',  s.    [Manure,  v.] 

Aij}-ic.  £  Chf^m. :  A  term  applicable  to  any 
mattrial  which  may  be  used  for  accelerating 
vegetation  or  ineieasing  the  prtiduction  of 
plants.  The  cultivation  of  plants,  year  after 
year,  tends  to  exliaust  the  soil  of  its  air-food 
and  ash  constituents.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
necessary  to  replace  these  by  addition  of 
manure.  Tliis,  to  some  extent,  proceeds  natu- 
rally by  the  absorption  of  air-food  by  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid. 
and  also  by  the  decomiiosition  of  the  mineral 
matter  of  the  soil  under  the  influence  of  time 
and  tillage.  Tlie  air-fuod  is  supplied  by 
nitrogenous  matters,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
auimouiacal  salts,  and  the  ash  constituents  by 
tiie  use  of  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potish, 
in  the  form  of  preparations  from  bone  or  in 
the  use  of  a  mineral  phosphate,  such  as 
coprolites.  Those  substances  which  furnish 
both  classes  of  food  comprise  guano,  stable 
manure,  lish,  seaweed,  refuse  of  towns,  and 
arliticial  saline  mixtures,  &c.  Generally  speak- 
ing, phosphates  are  held  to  favour  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  root  crop,  and  nitrogenous 
manures  to  increase  the  production  of  corn. 

"  Though  initny  a  lon^l  of  marie  and  manure  layd 
Bcvlved  this  barren  leas,  that  ent  lay  dead. 

Op.  Hall:  Satire;  bk.  v.,  tt&U  I. 

manure -drag,  s. 

Aip-ic.  :  An  inijili'ment  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  having  t*cth  which  catcli  into  a  bunch  of 
manure,  and  dnig  it  to  a  place  where  it  may 
be  loaded  or  piled. 

manure-drill,  a. 

1.  An  attachment  to  a  grain-drill  which 
deposit.^  powdered  fertilizer  in  the  seed-row 
or  broadcast,  as  may  be  desired. 

2.  A  form  of  watering-cart  to  distribute  in 
streams  over  the  surface  of  a  Held  the  liquid 
carried  in  the  box  of  itie  vehicle. 

manure-fork,  s.  A  four-pronged  fork 
for  pitcliing  niunurc,  clearing  stables,  ic. 

manure-hook,  .<.  A  hand  implement 
having;  three  or  four  teeth  bent  at  an  niiglo 
with  the  handle,  and  used  in  dragging  manur<- 
out  of  a  stable,  out  of  a  waggon,  or  scatteriri;; 
manure-tieapH  in  a  held. 

*  ma-niire'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  manure;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  manuring ;  cultivation,  improve- 
ment. 

"The  maniirtjneiit  at  vltn  Is  like  tbat of  s-ilbi.  where 
before  the  |«tlit«iif  tlllknK  nrnowluK,  men  c>in*lder  whut 
the  iii»uld  would  Ittmr.'  —  WoUon:  On  Sdueatum.  p.  TO. 

'  ma-niir'-er,  ».  [Eng.  ma»ur(();  -tr.l  One 
who  nianuri'S  Land. 

ma  niir'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  mannr{t) ;  -ial.) 
Uf  or  pertjiifiinn  to  nmnure. 

"  The  mnnuTial  valiir  of  the  ainmonlvpboapliatM  on 
a  large  kcale."— ,4rA«ni*um,  March  t\.  IHW.  p.  ;m|. 


iniin'-U-SCript,  a.  L.  a.  (Lat.  manuscriptus 
—  written  liy  the  hand  :  manu  ~  by  the  hand, 
and  Bcriptus,  pa.  par.  of  scribo  =  to  write  ; 
Fr.  ■niamiscrit;  Hal.  vxanuscritto,] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Written  by  or  with  the  hand  ; 
not  printed. 

"These  memoirs  will  be  fouDd  lu  a  mauiucript 
volume,  which  is  i>art  of  the  Hju'lelan  Coltectlon.'  — 
Macaulay  :  Mitt.  Sng.,  cb.  xi. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  book  or  i>aper  written  by 
the  hand  ;  a  writing  of  any  kind,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  which  is  piinted.  (Con- 
tracted to  MS.,  pi.  MBS.) 

"Study  our  manutcH/its,  those  myriads  of  letters 
wtiich  have  ii.t&)-ed  twizl  tbee  and  me."— Oonne : 
Vaiudietum  to  hit  Book. 

•  man-u-ten'-en-^y,  s.  [l-at.  manu  =  \n 
the  hand,  and  teneii^,  pr.  jiar.  of  tertfio  =  to 
hold.]    Maintenance. 

man-u-ten'-8ion»  s.  [Iiat.  manu  =with  the 
liaadfaud  Eng.  ftitston..]    (See  extract.) 

"  The  plan  of  minu(*ruio»».  or  holding  violent. 
pattenta  tur  Jt  Ion?  time  by  the  Imnds  uf  uttt-niUu;^  " 
— BucknUl  *  TVAe,"  I'it/cholot/ical  Medicine  led.  4tbl. 
p.  076. 

'  ma,n'-ward,  *man-warde,  adv.    [Eng. 

vuui;  -ward.]     Towards  man. 

"  After  that  the  klndues  £  love  uf  our  Savluur  Qod 
to  manwarde  aiipeAVeil.'—Tiliu  iL    (1551.) 

Manx,  a.  &.  s.     [Sec  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Isle  of 
Mau  or  its  inhabitants. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  (As  a  plural) :  The  inhabitants  or  natives 
of  the  Isle  of  Mau. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  closely  related  to  Gaelic 
and  Irish. 

Manx-cat.  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  domestic  cat  (Felis 
ilomestica),  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Mau,  distin- 
guished by  having  no  tail,  or  only  a  rudi- 
mentary   one.      It    is    now 
nearly  extinct  in  the  Isle  of 
Mau. 


MANX-CAT. 

Manx-puffin,  Manx-shearwater,  s. 

Ornitk.  :  I'uiliiiu^  aivjloruiii  {l^roc^llaria  puf- 

Jlnus).       [SUEAKWATKIt.] 

man'y  (a  as  e),  •  man-1. '  mon-1, "  mon-y, 

a.  i:  s.  [A.S.  vmnig,  nuEuigf  vwnig;  cogn. 
witli  Dut.  m^ni'j ;  L)an.  viange;  Sw.  m&nge ; 
Icel.  margr;  Goth,  inanags ;  Gcr.  manch ; 
U.  11.  Ger.  maiuc  :  O.  H.  Ger.  vianac;  Ir. 
minic;  Gael,  minig;  Wcl.  mynych ;  Ruas. 
mnogie.] 

A.  As  adj.  :     Numerous;    ronsisting  of  a 
great  or  largo  number  of  individuals. 

"Probably  not  without  manu  prayer*,  the  decision 

was  iDiult." —Hacaulai/  :  JfUt.  Emi.,  cb.  L 

^  Wlien  followed  by  n  or  nn  before  a  aingu- 

lar  noun,  many  has  a  more   distributive  or 

emphatic  force  than  when  joined  with  a  plural 

noun. 

"  Fnl1  many  a  flower  Is  born  to  blush  niiseen. 
And  waste  Its  sweetness  on  the  deJiert  air." 

Or  a)/:  Kl*ffy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  multitude.    (A.S.  manigco,  mani^t.) 

"  O  thou  fond  m^iny  f  with  what  loud  apiilaui") 
Dtd'nt  thou  t>cat  Iieav  II  with  ble<uiiiiK  ll-dlngbroke.* 
MoA'Mj'.  .'  'i  Iltntry  t\'.,  1.  3. 

2.  Preceded   by    the    Indelluito    article,   tt 
aignlties  a  considerable  number. 

"  Mutber  of  a  manv  children.' 

Miibsi'. .   Kichard  II!..  Hi  7. 

U  1.  The  many  :    Tlic    great    majority    of 
people  ;  the  conniion  crowd. 
2.  So  many : 

(1)  The  same  number  of  ;  as  many. 

(2)  A  certain  number  Indellutlcly ;  aa,  Take 
so  many  of  them,  and  ho  many  of  the  others. 


3.  7*00  vutny :   Too  great,  too  powerftil,  too 

strong. 

"They  oome  to  vl«  (lower  and  expense  with  tboa* 
that  are  too  blgb  and  too  many  lur  X.\\rni."—L' KUrangt, 

1[  Many  is  largely  used  in  composition  wllh 
adjectives,  forriiiiiK  compounds,  the  meanings 
of  which  arc  sutUciently  obvious  :  a8,  many- 
ojbmred,  many-jUtwered^  many-htud,  4:c. 

many-banded,  a.    Marked  with  msny 

bauds  or  stripes. 

Maiiy-ba}uUd  Cosliawk : 

Ornith.  :  Mclientx  polyzonus,  common  ia 
Abyssinia  and  Seneganibia. 

many-cleft,  a.    Having  numeroua  clefts 

or  cuts, 

many-cornered,  a. 

I.  LU.  ;  Having  many  comers  or  angles  ; 
polygonal. 

'  2.  Fig.  :  Having  many  comers  or  recesses; 
intricate. 

"Search  tho«e  manit-com^rfxt  niindi. 
Where  uoiunu  s  crooked  fancy  turns  and  wlnd^" 

hrydcti.    [ToddJi 

many-headed,  a, 

1,  0)d.  Luii'j.  :  Having  many  heads  ;  henoe^ 
applied  to  the  people  in  the  sense  of  fickle* 
changeable. 

U  The  expression  is  of  Horatian  origin,  and 
occurs  in  the  tir^tepistieto  Mieccnas(I.  i.  76)": 
"  Uellua  es  nmltorum  cai>itmu."  Pope  imi- 
tates the  passage  (6'u^  iii.  1:21)  : 

"  Well,  if  a  king's  a  Hon,  at  the  teaat 
The  people  are  a  mang-hcuuMd  beast." 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  root,  terminated 
by  several  distinct  buds, 

^  The  many-headed:  The  common  herd; 
the  multitude. 

'  many-languaged,  o.  Speaking  many 
ur  various  languages. 

"The  city  since  of  fnanif4anguiiged  men.* 

Pope:  Uomer ;  lltad  x\.  367. 

many-parted,  a.     Having  mauy  parts 

ur  dn'ibioiii.. 

•  many -peopled,  a.  Having  a  large  or 
numerous  population  ;  tliickly  inhabited. 


many-root,  5. 

Bot.:  A  West  Indian  name  for  RutltiA 
tuberosa. 

*  Many-saints'- day,  s.    Pentecost. 

'•Tliose  three  ttmus/ind  gained  (on  S£any-Satnti-dag\ 
by  .saint  Prter.'— AW/ct-."  Church  UiMtory,  111.  (Deiilc.) 

many-sided,  a. 

I.  Lit. :   Having  many  sides :   as,  a  nony- 

sided  ligiue. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  many  sides  or  points  for  con- 
sideration :  as,  a  many-sidtd  question. 

2.  Exhibiting  many  aspects  of  mental  or 
moral  character  ;  showiug  mental  or  moml 
activity  in  many  diftereut  directions  ;  open  to 
many  influences ;  widely  sympathetic :  as,  a 
many-sided  character. 

3.  Derived  from  many  sources  or  inlluences  ; 
exhibiting  many  phases ;  wide,  liberal,  not 
narrow  ;  as,  jtmny-.^itkU  erudition. 

manysldcdness,   s.     The   quality  or 

state  ot  being  many-sided. 

many- ways,  many -wise,  adv.  Id 
many  dil'ereiil  ways;  variously,  ;uultUkri- 
ously. 

*  many  -  weathered,   a.     Vartablo  te 

wejitlicr. 

•■The  day 
Changeful  and  nia»iv«eeaM't*rf,' 

South^i/ :  Avminfj  Ratniom. 

■  many, .«.  (Mkiny.)  A  retinue  of  semuts: 
a  body  of  followers  or  attcndanta. 

maor,  s.    [.MakilJ 

Mao  ri  (ao  as  6^),  s.  &a,    [Natlvo  word.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  native  Inhabitant  of  New 
/uaiund. 

B.  As  ndj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  oatiTO 

inli.'tbjtauta  of  New  Zealand. 

Maori-rat, ». 

Zoo\.  :  A  miirino  rodent,  occurring  in  Hew 
Zealand;  it  is  identicjil  with  the  Itlack  Hat 
(Mm.''  rattus). 

'  maor  -mor  (ao  as  a),  s.  (Gael,  matt,  maor 
—  «  royaJ  uteward  ;  »u»r  =  great,]  A  royal 
steward  of  high  dignity  and  power,  placed  by 


b6il.  b^:  p^t,  j6^1:  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhin.  benph;  go,  ftom;  thin,  (his;   sin.  as;   oxpeot,  Xonophon.  o^ist.     -Ing^ 
-«ian,    tlan  --  shan.    -tlon,  -sion^sbuu;  >tion,  -flon  ^  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,    slous  -  shus,     -ble.  -die,  iic.  -^  bpl,  d^ 
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the  King  of  Scotland  over  a  province  instead 
of  a  tliauage,  and  exercising  llie  olfice  of  royal 
deimty,  enjoying  a  third  part  of  its  revenues. 

ma-ou'-ti-a,  s.    [Named  after  Emmanuel  Le 
ilaout.] 

Bot  ■  A  genus  of  Urticacere.  Maoutm  Puya 
is  a  shrub  with  very  white  leaves,  growing  in 
the  Himalavas.  It  yields  a  strous.  fibre  of 
good  quality,  used  for  making  flslung-nets, 
ni/t-bags,  twine,  and  cloth.  (CalaUta  Lxlubi- 
turn  Report.) 
map.  ♦mappe,  s.  (Fr.  ^lappraioTuJe,  from  Lat. 
iniTmM  viundi  =  a  map  of  the  world  ;  vmppa  = 
a  naiikin  ;  Ital.  vm2i!'unwndo.] 

1    Lit. :  A  representation  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  licaveiis 
upon  a  plane.    There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds 
ol  maps,  terrestrial  and  celestial.     Terrestrial 
maps  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  represent 
portions  of  land  and  water  together,  which 
are  properly  called  maps,  and  those  wliicli 
represent  portions  of  the  ocean,  only  null- 
catiu"  the  directions  of  currents,  soundings, 
anchorages,  rocks,  shoals,  buoys,  lighthouses, 
&c  •  these  are  called  livdrograpliical  maps  or 
charts.     A  map  of  the  eartli,  or  ot  a  portion 
of  the  earth,   generally  shows  the  physie:a 
features  of  the  country,  as  rivers,  mountains, 
lakes  &.C.,  the  situation  of  towns,  cities,  &c.. 
relatively  to  each  other,  and  by  means  of  tlie 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  relatively  to 
every  other  point    on    the   earth's    surface. 
Maps  are  also  prepared  for  special  purposes, 
as  "eolo^ical,  statistical,  ethnological,  or  liis- 
torfcal  maps.     It  being  impossible  to  repre- 
sent a  spherical  surface  on  a  plane,  so  that  the 
parts  shall  have  to  each  other  their  proper 
relative  positions,  the  representation  is,  in  all 
cases,   conventionaL      Various  devices   lunc 
been  resorted  to,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages.     A 
representation  of  the  meridians  and  circles  it 
latitude  forms,  in  all  crises,  the  skeleton  or 
basis  of  every  map  of  an  extensive  portion  ot 
the  earth's  surface,  and  it  is  upon  a  correct 
delineation  of  these  that  the  accuracy  of  any 
map  depends.     The  principal  methods  of  pro- 
iection  arc  the  orthographic,  the  stereographic 
the  globular,  the  conical,  and  the  cylmdric;il 
or  Mercator's  projection,  besides  various  com- 
binations   and    modifications.      In   the  first 
three  cases  the  plane  upon  which  the  map  is 
to  be  drawn  is  called  the  primitive  plane,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  passed  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth.    The  various  lines  are  i.rojecte.l 
upon  this  plane,  by  lines  drawn  through  t  leir 
different  points  and  some  fixed  point,  called 
the  point  of  sight.    Upon  the  location  of  the 
point  of  sight  depends  the  peculiarities  of  the 
three  methods  of  projection. 

2.  Fig. :  A  distinct  and  precise  representa- 
tion of  anything. 

map-bolder,  s.  A  frame  for  the  display 
of  maps  or  charts.  In  one  form  the  maps  are 
on  an  endless  web  of  cloth  ;  lu  another  they 
are  hung  from  separate  roUere  in  the  manner 
of  window-blinds. 

map-measurer,  s.  An  instrument  with 
a  little  wheel  of  known  circumference,  which 
is  made  to  roll  along  a  lino  and  indicate  its 
leni'th  the  number  of  revolutions  being 
coimted,  and  the  fraction,  it  any,  obseiTed  by 
reference  to  the  pointer  and  graduated  peri- 
meter.    [OPISOMETER,  rERAMBULATUE.l 

map -mounter,  s.      One  who    mounts 
maps  l.y  backing  theni  with  canvas,  varnish- 
ing thein,  and  fixing  them  on  rollers. 
map,  •  mappe,  v.t.    [Map,  s  ] 

1.  Lit. :  To  draw  or  delineate  a  map  or 
chart ;  to  lay  down  in  a  map. 

2.  Fig. :  To  point  out,  describe,  or  set  down 
accurately,  generally  followed  by  out. 

"  I  ain  near  to  tlie  place  where  they  should  meet,  il 
Pia-vnio  have  mapped  It  truly."— aJjaA«/>. ."  Cytjibenne, 
iv.  1. 

ma'-ple  (1),  ».  [A.S.  ma^ulder,  mapolder,  from 
mapul  =  maple,  and  treow  =  tree ;  Ger.  via:- 
holda:]     The  genus  Acer  (q.v.). 

"Uuinolest«d  worked  the  women.    ^ 
Made  their  sugar  from  the  „i'/ife. 

LoJi'j/elloi^:  J/i'tteatha,  xliL 
^  Of  the  Maples  of  the  United  States  may  be 
named  Acer  slnu/uiii,  the  striped  Bark  Maple, 
which  often  forms  great  part  of  the  Under- 
growth in  woods,  and  A.  mnliariimm,  the  Sugar 
Maple,  which  aliuiinds  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  country.  Its  wood  is  satiny  in  texture  and 
is  much  used  tiv  cabinet-makers.     When  finely 


marked  with  undulating  fibres  it  iscalled  Bird  8- 
eye  Maple.     A.  camprslre  is  the  Common  Maple 
of  Europe.    There  are  other  common  species. 
maple-BOgar,  s. 

CJtem  •  Maple  saccharose.  A  coarae  sngar, 
nsed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  obtained  ftom  the  sugar-maple 
(Acer  saccharinum),  by  boring  a  hole  into  the 
wood  in  the  spring,  and  inserting  a  spout  to 
convey  the  juice  into  a  vessel  placed  lor  its 
reception.  On  boiling  down  the  liquid  a 
dark-coloured  crystaUine  mass  is  deposited. 
This  sugar  rarely  finds  its  way  into  commerce. 

•  ma'-ple  (2),  s.    [Mop.]    A  little  mop. 

■■  .\3  br L>.ide  as  acullera'   maplw."— A^a*A«  ■*    l/vnttn 
Stii^c.     (Dcdicl 

mapped,  pa.  par.    [Map,  v.] 

•  map'-per-y,  s.    [Eng.  map ;  -ery.l  The  study 
or  planning  ot  maps  or  charts  ;  bookish  theory. 

■■  They  call  thla,  bed-work,  maopery,  closet  war. ■' 
Shakeip. :  -froiiut  *  Creiiidti.  1.  3. 

•  map'-pist,  s.     [Eng.  map  ;  -ist.\    A  maker 
of  maps. 

"Learned  mappUU  on  a  paper  sniaU 
Draw  (in  abridgement)  the  who  e  type  ol  all. 

Sylvester ;  Uttle  Bartat.  311. 

ma-prou'-ne-a,  s.    [Named  by  Aublet,  pro- 
bably from  a  Giiiana  name.     (Brirteit.)J 

Bot  ■  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacea:,  tribe  Hip- 
pomaneffi.  Jl/aprouiiea  brasilitnsis  yields  a 
fu-ntive  black  dye.  A  decoction  of  the  root 
is  given  in  derangements  of  the  stomach. 

maqui  (as  maf-'we),  s.  [Native  name.) 
Bot. :  Aristotelia,  a  Chilian  shrub  of  the 
order  Tiliaceie,  used  for  making  musical  in- 
struments, the  strings  of  which  are  formed  of 
the  tough  bark.  A  wine  made  from  the 
berries  is  prescribed  in  malignant  fever. 

mar,  *  marre, "  merre,  I'.i.  [A.s.mcrran, 
in  coinp.  dmerruii,  dmi/rroii  =  to  dissipate, 
to  waste,  lose,  hinder,  obstruct ;  mirrrtii  =  to 
impede  ;  gemearr  =  an  impediment ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  jjicrreTi  =  to  stay,  to  retard ;  Uut. 
marren  =  to  tarry  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  via,-rjan  =  to 
hinder,  to  disturb,  to  vex;  Fr.  mon-i  =  sad, 
vexed.)  To  injure,  to  spoil,  to  hurt,  to 
damage,  to  disfigure. 

■'J/arrin:/all  the  festal  mirth."  ,    ,^     ,,   , 
ico(f     Lady  o/  the  Lake,  11.  8. 

•  mar  (1),  "  marr,  s.  [Mab,  v.\  a  blot,  a 
blemish,  an  injury. 

■■  I  tru.t  my  will  U  write  shall   match  the  marri  I 
malie  m  it.  '-.iJC  ...»•     To  Howard  Kamn.  May.  1S5L 

•  mar  02),  s.    (Meke.)    A  lake. 
ma'-ra  (l), «.    [Pataooxian-cavy.J 
ma'-ra  (2),  s.    (Icel.  =  a  nightmare.] 


-*»ti../,  *••    I — —      — o  - 

Norsi  ilytho!. :  A  demon  who  torments  ana 
tortures  men  with  visions,  and  even  crushes 
them  to  death.     [Make,  2.) 
mar-a-bou',  s.     [Native  African  name.] 

Or'nith  ■  The  popular  name  for  at  least  two 
species  of  Storks  of  the  genus  Leptoptilus 
the  vent  feathers  of  which  were  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  ornaments,  and  for  ladies  head- 
dresses. Uptoptilus  argala  is  the  Asiatic 
marabou  or  Adjutant  (q.v.).  L.  Marabsu,  a 
smaller  species,  is  from  tropical  Afnci  where 
it  assists  the  vultures  in  consuming  the  hltli 
of  the  negro  villages.  It  is,  if  possible,  uglier 
than  its  Asiatic  congener,  but  its  delicate  vent 
'  feathers  are  equally  valued. 

mar-a-bout',  mar-a-boot'.  ».  [Arab.]  A 
Jiluhamniadan  who  devotes  himself  to  a  reli- 
gious life.  He  considers  it  a  merit  to  fight 
for  his  faith.  Many  such  exist  in  Northern 
Africa.    Tliey  pretend  to  supernatural  powers. 

ma'-r^b,  s.    [Heb.  =  bitterness.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  name  given  to  a  place  on  the 
east  of  the  Red  Sea. 

•■They  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  olJ/c.r.,4  for 
they  were  bitter :  tbereloro  the  name  of  it  was  called 
Mdralt.'—Exud  XV.  23. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Bitterness ;  bitter  water. 

■■  Slaked  Its  thfnt  with  morn*  ol  its  tears," 

J.  fit  I  '3jf  ttow. 

ma-rai',  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  sacred  in- 
cisure or  temple  among  the  islanders  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

mar'-a-nade, ti.t.    [Mabikate] 

mar-a-na'-tha,  s.  [Gr.  MopavaOi  difar. 
amtha);  Aramaic  Nflif  pn  (Uaran  tttha)  = 
the  Lord  cometh.] 


Scrip.  :  A  term  used  by  St.  Paul,  at  the  con 
elusion  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
in  connection  with  an  anathema.  Anathema 
Maramitlia  =  Let  him  be  accursed  at  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord. 
mar'-an-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

3/ 111. ;  The  same  as  Chiastolite  or  M*aLS 
(q.v.). 

ma-rant',  s.    [Mabanta.] 

'  But.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Marantacese  (q.v.). 

ma-ran'-ta,  s.  [Named  after  B.  Maranti,  « 
Venetian  physician  and  botanist,  who  died  In 
1051.1 

Bot. :  Marant,  the  tjTiical  genus  ot  the 
order  Marantaceffi  (q.v.).  Maraiito  arun- 
tlinacea,  M.  AUmya,  and  M.  tiobilis,  furnish 
arrowroot  in  the  West  Indies,  and  M.  ramosu- 
sijna  in  the  East  Indies.  The  split  steins  of 
M.  dichotoma,  a  native  of  India  and  Burmah. 
are  made  into  mats. 
mar-an-ta'-se-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mor- 
a>i((a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -accw.] 

Bot  ■  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Amo- 
niales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  tropical 
plants  without  aroma.  There  is  often  a 
tuberous  rhizome,  full  of  starch  ;  the  stem 
generally  branched ;  the  leaves  are  simple, 
Iheathing  with  a  single  midrib,  from  which 
numerous  veins  diverge  at  an  acute  angle, 
running  parallel  to  each  other  to  the  margin 
of  the  leaf;  inflorescence  a  dense  spike,  a 
raceme,  or  a  panicle  either  terminal  or  radical ; 
flowers  arising  from  spathaceous  membranous 
bracts  ;  calyx  short,  inferior  ;  sepals  three  ; 
corolla  tubular,  irregular,  with  the  segmenta 
in  two  whorls,  the  outer  three-parted,  equal, 
the  inner  very  irrcju.ar;  stamens  three, 
petaloid,  only  one  fertile  ;  anther  one-celled  ; 
ovary  one  to  three-celled ;  ovules  one  or 
many,  erect ;  fruit  capsular.  Found  in  tropical 
America,  Africa,  and  India.  They  are  ol 
economic  value  from  the  starch  in  which  thej 
abound.  Known  genera  six,  species  100. 
(Lindley.) 

ma-ras'-ca,  s.  [Ital  =  a  kind  of  sour  cherry, 
from  Lat.  ■amar!is  =  bitter.)  A  small,  black, 
wild,  variety  of  cherr}',  from  which  maraschino 
is  distilled. 

mar-as-cbi'-no,  s.  [Ital.  Tiuirosca  =  m»- 
rasca'(q.v.).l  A  delicate  spirit  or  liqueur  dis- 
tilled from  cherries  ;  the  best  is  from  Zara  in 
Dalniatia. 

m^ras'-mi-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  =  pertaining 
to  decay,  from  marasmus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  fungi,  akin  to  Agaricus. 
Some  foreign  species  are  finely  coloured 
Marasmitts  Ureades  is  the  Champignon,  which 
is  eatable  ;  M.  stxirodonius  is  used  as  a  condi- 
ment. 


ma-ras'-mo-lite,  s.    [Gr.  ,ioipacru65  (maro<- 

mos)  =  decaying  ;  suff.  -lite  (.Vm.).] 
Min. :  A  blende  (q.v.)  partially  decomposed, 

and  containing  some  free  suliihur. 
f  ma-raf -mus,  s.     (Gr.  napatruK  (mammm) 

=;decay.] 
Pathol.  :  The  wasting  away  of  the  body  '^•ith. 

out  obvious  cause.     Now  it  is  assmneo  that 

this  must  be  brought  about  by  some  local 

disease,  and  investigations  are  made  to  sscet- 

tain  which  it  is. 
max-as-que'-no  (quask),s.  [Marascbiso.] 

Ma-ratb'-i,  s.  [The  native  name.]  [Mab- 
KATTA.]  The  language  spoken  by  the  Mah- 
rattas.     Called  also  Mahratta  (q.v.). 

■•Second  comes  J/aru«ii  which  remained  aPrnkllt 
UU  the  twelfth  or  even  thlrteeuth  ""'""Ji^.-fS^- 
Comp.  Cravt.  Aryait  Lang,  o/  India.  1.  lle..l.  p.  vm. 

ma-rat'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  L.  F.  Maratti, 
o"f  Vallombrosa  in  Tuscany,  who  wrote  upon 
ferns.] 

Bot  ■  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Marat- 
tiacea:  (q  v.).  Hind  says  that  the  rhizomw 
of  3/arn(lia  alata  are  eaten  by  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  in  time  of  scarcity. 

ma-rat-«-a'-9C-SB,  s.  pi.    IMod.  Lat.  my 
ruf(i(«)  ;  Lat.  feni.  1>1.  adj.  suff.  -acex.\ 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Dan-eacejE  (q.v.). 

t  ma-raud'.  v.i.  [Fr.  mnraudcr  =  to  beg^ 
play  the  rogue,  from  maraud  =  a  rogue,  a  beg- 


e>te.  at.  f^e,  amidst,  wbat.  Tall,  fatber ;  we,  wet,  bore,  cam.l.  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^i':;^^^:^'^ 
„:  woie.  wU  worm  wbo.  son:  mute.  eub.  cure,  »nlte,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  «-«.  ey     a.     « 
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Bar.)    To  rove  in  quest  of  plunder  or  booty ; 

to  pillaye,  to  jilunder. 

"  Tlieir  gain.  ti<(ir  glory,  their  Jfllghtj 
Tosiveutbe  Uiy,  maraud  tUi>  UKiil. 

Hcolt :  MurmhtK  T.  4. 

niff -raud'-er,  •'•  [Enj;.  vmraud;  -er.)  One 
uho  marauds ;  one  who  rove3  in  search  of 
plunder  ;  a  pillager,  a  plunderer. 

'•  No  labourer  tlar«l  brinpany  thing  for  aalo  Ifot  BOtne 
mnrattdt^r  should  lay  liuiida  on  it  by  the  yiay.'—itae- 
aulay  :  But.  Jinj.,  th.  xlL 

" mar-a-ve-di',  s.  [Sp..  flrom  Arab,  ^furd• 
^(7iu  =  the  steadfast,  a  name  of  a  dynasty 
that  reigned  in  Spain  and  Africa.] 

1.  A  Spanish  copper  coiu,  value  less  than 
one  farthing  sterling. 

2.  A  Spanish  gold  coin,  value  about  four- 
teen shillings  sterling. 

mar-blc,  'mar-bel,  '  mar-bre,  *mar- 
brc-Ston*  s.  A:  a.  [Fr.  viarbre,  from  Lat, 
mannorem,  accus.  of  viai-mor  =  marble;  Gr. 
/iflipfiopo?  {marmaros)  =  a  glistening  white 
fil'Mie,  from  M-apfioip<u(Tnamiatro)  =  to  sparkle, 
to  glitter.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

J,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  column,  tablet,  pillar,  &c.,  of  marble 
or  other  atone,  remarkable  for  some  inscrip- 
tion or  sculpture. 

3.  A  little  ball  of  marbh*.  stone,  clay,  Ac., 
used  by  children  as  a  pla>'thing. 

"Norfear'a  the  marbles,  na  they  Iwuiuling  flew." 

Oatf  :  Lamertlation  q/ Olumdulctitch. 

XI.  Technically: 

1.  Art :  A  plate  of  stone  used  by  jjainters  ; 
ft  slab  on  which  raw  colours  are  ground  with 
ft  muUer. 

2.  GeoL,  Petrol,  Sculp.,  dt  Building  Stones: 
A  popular  name  for  any  limestone  which  is 
lufflciently  h.iv*l  to  take  a  tint*  jinlish.  (Lydl.) 
Any  calcareous  or  even  any  oilier  rock  whirh 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  suitable  for  decora- 
tive or  urLbitt^tHiral  purpoHes.  ( lintlrtj.)  Fine 
marbles  are  very  abiniilHiit  in  the  United 
States,  not  only  those  adapted  to  building 
purposes,  but  statuary  marble  equal  tu  that  of 
Italy  being  fonnd.  Beautiful  colored  marbles 
are  produced  in  Tennessee  and  other  stiites. 
Marble  may  bo  of  ono  color,  white  or  enme 
other  shadf,  of  two  coluin  closely  mingled, 
or  of  many  colors.  Some  contains  Kbells,  cur- 
als,  &c.  Some  of  the  IbsHiliferuus  limestones 
Itamish  excellent  marbles.  For  instance,  the 
cncrinital  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  for- 
inalioii  have  the  fossils  white  in  a  dark  gi.iy 
or  black  matrix.  Konfossilifenms  crystalline 
marbles  consisting  of  sedimentary  calcareous 
strata,  altered  by  metamorpliisin,  also  furnish 
good  marbles.  The  statuary  marble  of  Italy 
may  be  of  this  character.  IStati-arv  marble.] 
The  purest  kinds  are  used  for  statues,  those 
less  pure  as  building  material.  The  Carrara 
and  Parian  marbles  are  of  this  ty]ie.  Other 
marbles  are  the  Yerd  Antique,  the  Fire  Marble 
or  Lumachelle,  the  Giallo  Antico,  Madreporic 

'      Marble,  &.c. 

f  (1)  Finished  marbU  is  that  which  is  ready 
for  it.s  place. 

(2)  Polished  marble:  [Maiidle-poushing]. 

(3)  Rough  marble  is  in  the  shape  of  blocks 
from  the  quarries. 

(4)  Puiugh-h'-wn  marble  fs  cut  with  the  saw 
or  squared  with  the  stone  axe. 

3.  f!hiss-man. :  A  stone  or  iron  plate  on 
which  glass  is  rolled  to  shape  it ;  a  mar\'er. 

4.  Printing  : 

(1)  A  printer's  imposing-stone. 

(2)  A  stylo  of  colouring,  for  paper  and  book 
edges. 

H  (1)  Arundel  or  Arumltlian  marbles : 
(AuunuklianJ. 

(2)  Elgin  marbles:  A  collection  of  basso- 
relievos  and  fragments  of  statmiry  brought 
ft-oni  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  to  Lnglaml  l)y 
Irfird  Elgin  in  1814.  They  were  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  British  Government,  and 
arc  now  in  the  British  Museum.  They  con- 
sist chledy  of  the  mttnj.eM,  representing  for 
the  most  part  the  combats  of  th<^  Centaurs 
and  Lapithip,  and  the  statues  t>r  fragments  of 
statues,  which  ornamentnl  tho  tympana  of 
the  petlinu-nts  of  the  Partlienon,  or  'lemple  of 
Minerva.  To  these  were  added  the  frieze  fn)ni 
the  temple  of  Nik6  Apteros,  a  series  of  casts 
from  the  tempio  of  Theseus,  and  tho  ehoragic 
monument  of  Lysicratcs. 


B*  As  adjCctiM! 
I,  LiUraily: 

1.  Composed  or  consisting  of  marble. 

"  Aj  o"«r  the  tnarbis  coiirt*  of  klug*."" 

Jloor*  :  Light  of  tM  ffartm. 

2.  Variegated,  veined,  or  streaked  like 
marble. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Hard  like  umrble;  cold,  insensible:  as, 
a  7iuirble  heart. 

*  2.  Pure,  pellucid. 

•'[lie].    .    .     Into  thfiworld'afimtreclon  throws 
Tbiough  the  pur«  marble  air  hla  oblique  wny." 
Milton:  P.  i,  lu.  iC4. 

%  Artijicial  Marble:  An  indurated  composi- 
tion of  gypsum,  alum,  isinglai*s,  and  colour- 
ing materials  incorporated  into  a  paste  and 
moulded  into  form. 

*  marble-cutter,  s.  One  who  cuts  or 
hews  marble ;  a  workman  in  marble ;  a 
machine  for  cutting  marble. 

marble-edge,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  mode  of  ornamenting  the 
edges  of  bound  books.    [Ma  rule-paper.] 

marble-edged,  n.  Having  the  edges 
marbled,  as  a  buuk,  tiic. 

marble-handsaw,  s.  A  blade  without 
teeth,  and  having  a  bloi-k  handle  at  the  back. 
It  is  used  with  sand  for  cutting  slabs  into 
pieces  or  slips. 

*  marble-hearted,  o.  Having  a  cold, 
cruel  lieart ;  liani-heuited,  insensible. 

"  Ingratitude  I  thou  marble-hearted  fiei»l. 
More  hideous,  when  thou  she m  at  thve  iu  a  child. 
Than  the  awi-iuunstei- 1 "        Stuiketp, :  Lear.  L  4. 

marble-paper,  s.  Paper  ornamented 
with  a  coloured  pattern  rcsemlding  marble  ;  or 
ornamented  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of 
marbling,  with  patterns  bearing  no  analogy  to 
those  of  marble,  but  assuming  certain  conven- 
tional forms,  in  wliich  the  colours  are  singu- 
larly blended  and  contrasted. 

marble-rubber,  s.  A  block  or  tray 
with  a  flat  sole,  moved  above  the  marble  slab 
with  a  combined  rotary  and  reciprocating 
motion. 

marble -scourer,  $.  A  rubber  for  sui^ 
facing  marble  slabs. 

mar'-ble,  v.t.  [Marble,  $.]  To  variegate, 
stain,  i)V  vein  like  marble  ;  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  marble  to. 

mar-bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.     [Marble,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixtnij. :  Varieyaled,  spotted. 

■■  Those  fine  coven  of  iMJoka  that,  (or  their  r.'aem- 
bhiiic£  to  speckled  iiiaible,  are  wout  to  be  called 
marblcii."— Boyle  :  \Vt/rK».  lil.  448. 

2.  Bot.,  £c. :  Having  the  surface  traversed 
by  irregular  veins  of  colour,  like  a  block  of 
marble. 

marbled-beauty,  5. 

Entom.  :  Bnjophihi  perla,  a  small  whitish 
moth,  dappled  with  bluish-gray. 

marbled  tiger-cat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Fclis  marmorata.  Habitat,  the  Sik- 
kim  Himalayas,  the  hilly  parts  of  Assam, 
iiurmah,  Malayana,  and  Java.  Head  and 
body  fiom  eighteen  inclics  to  two  feet  long  ; 
tail  abfput  hfteeu  inelies.  Dingy  tawny  to 
yellowish-gray,  with  long,  wavy,  black  spots, 
somewhat  clouded  or  marbled  ;  belly,  yelli>w- 
ish-while  ;  tail  spotted  and  tipped  with  black. 

marbled  white  butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Arge  Cudaikea,  a  rare  butterfly,  the 
wings  of  which  are  creamy  white,  marbled 
and  veined  with  black, 

"mar'-ble-ize,  J'.(.  (Kng.  marble;  -ize.]  To 
c.r)l<mr  in  inntaliou  of  variegated  marble. 

mar'-bUng, «.    [Mardle,  v.] 

1.  Tie-  a<t  or  process  of  staining,  colouring, 
or  vai  legating  in  imitation  of  marlplc. 

2.  Any  marking  resembling  that  of  veined 
marble, 

'mar'-blj^,  a.  [Eng.  marbl(e);  -y.]  Rcsem- 
olJHj^'  mari>lo  in  app'-aranco  or  structure. 

"  mar-bul,  s.    [MAnni.ic,  ».] 

maro  (1).  ».    [Mark  (1),  ».]    A  weight  of  gi»Ki 

or  silver  ;  u  money  nf  uecouut. 

maro  (2).  s.  [Fr..  from  I.a(.  cmarcus  t=  a  kind 
of  vine,]  The  n-fuse  iiuitler  remaining  aftvr 
the  pressure  of  fruit,  its  of  gmpcs,  olives,  &e. 


mar  c  a  site, "  mar'-cha-site,  s.    [A  word 

■  ii  Aiaiiie  origin;  O.  G*:t.' vmixl^isUa;   Mod 
Ucr.  uiarkasit.] 

Min.:  This  name  formerly  included  al) 
crystallized  pyrites,  but  Haidinger,  in  1S45, 
conlined  it  to  the  orthorhombic  varieties.  Il 
is  found  either  in  crystals  mostly  twinne<l,  or 
as  globular  or  renilorm  masses  with  tibrous 
structure,  and  massive.  Hardness,  C  to  0"6  ; 
sp.  gr.  4'078to  4'S47.  Lustre,  metallic;  colour, 
pale  bronze  yellow  to  greeuish-gi-ay  ;  streak, 
grayish  or  brownish-black.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  Compo.-;.  :  as  in  jjyrites,  sulphur 
0;i*3  ;  iron,  4t)7  ;  fonnuhi,  FeSg.  Tlie  Germai 
mineralogists  distinguish  seven  varieties,  re 
suiting  mainly  froni  their  habit  of  crystalliza 
tion  :  (1)  Radiated  (.'itrahlkies) ;  (2)  Cocks 
comb  Pyrites  (Kammkies) ;  (3)  Spear  Pyrite> 
(Speerkies) ;  (4)  Capillary  Pyrites  (ffaurkies); 
Co)  Hepatic  Pyrit^-s  (Uherkifs);  (0)  Cellular 
I'yrites  (KcUkics) ;  (7)  Arsenical  Pyrites,  the 
same  as  KYR0S[TE(q.v.).  The  pyrites  of  scdi 
mentary  rocks  mostly  belongs  to  this  species, 
and  that  of  metamorphic  and  igneous  rock? 
to  Pyrites  (q.v,).  More  prone  to  decomjiosi 
tion  tiian  i)yrites.  Occurs  abundantly  in  clays 
of  various  formations,  and  in  the  chalk. 

mar-ca-sit'-xc,  mar-ca-sit-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  7harcasi((v) ;  -icuL]     o\  or  iiertaiuing  to 
marcasite  ;  of  the  nature  of  marcasile. 

"The  plAce  thnt  ft>>ound.t  with  tUeaa  tnarchatitieai 
mlnerAU/'—Boyta :   Works.  iiLiM. 

mar-cas'-sin.  s.    [Fr.] 
Her. :  A  young  wild  boar. 

mar'-9el-me  (l),  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  marceo  = 
tu  be  weak  or  thin.] 

Fabric :  A  thin  silk  tissue  used  for  liniDga, 
&c.,  in  ladies'  dresses. 

mar'-9el-iii6  (2),  s.    pCamed  after  the  place 
where  fonml,  San   Marcel,  Val  d'Aosta,  Pied 
mont ;  suIT.  -i««  (il/irt.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  The  impure  form  of  braunite  (q.v.),  COD- 
taining  10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

2,  An  altered  form  of  Rhodonite  (q.v.)  by 
oxidation  ;  the  same  as  Hetekochne  (q.v.). 

lklar-9er'li-an,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.J 

Church  ilid.  (PL):  Followers  of  Marcellus 
Bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  the  fouixii  century,  who, 
in  his  zeal  against  Ariauism,  ran  into  thi; 
oi>posite  en-or  of  Sabellianism.     (Shij'lvy.) 

mar-^es'-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  wwrcesccjis,  pr.  pai 
oi  marcescu  =  to  fade,  iucejit.  of  marcco  =^  tc 
be  thin  or  weak.] 
"  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Withering,  fading,  decaying. 
2.  Bot.:  Withering  or  fading,  not  falling  off 
until  the  part  which  bears  it  is  wholly 
matured,  as  the  flowers  of  Orobaiiche  (q.v.). 
(LijuUty.) 

'  mar-9e8'-9i-ble,    a.     [Lat.    marcesco  —  to 
wither.]    Liable  to  wither  or  decay. 

marc-gra'-vi-^  «.      [Xamed    after   Geoive 

Maregiave.  a    Uennnn,   who,   in    1718,   pub- 
lished a  Natural  Uist^u-y  of  Brazil.] 

B'4.  :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  order  Maro- 
graviaceni  (q.v.).  In  the  West  Indiis  the 
stem,  root,  and  leaves  of  Marcgravia  xtmb'UtUa 
are  regarded  as  diuretic  and  antisyphililie. 

marc-gra-vi-a'-9e-»,  s.pL    [Mod.  Uit. 

marctjrtn'i{a) ;  Ijit.  fem.  j'l.  a<lj-  sutl".  -ocrtr.] 

Pnt.:  Mavgraviads;  an  order  of  hypogynous 
exogens,  alliance  Guttlferales.  It  consists  o! 
trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  with 
alt<'rnate,  simple,  entire,  coriaceous,  exstlpu- 
late  leaves ;  flowers  regular,  in  uuilMils,  ra- 
cemes, or  terminal  spikes,  geuemlly  in  bag- 
shaped  or  hooded  bracts;  sepals  two  to  s(»ven; 
corolla  of  Ilvo  imbricated  petals,  or  gamo- 
jietalouH  ;  stamens  generally  indellnile  ;  nvarj" 
superior,  three  or  many-celleil  ;  style  one; 
Nti^;nla  simjile  or  capitate ;  fruit  generally 
smculent,  with  many  seeds  ImlH-iided  in  the 
nulp.  Natives  chietly  of  tropical  America. 
known  genera  four,  specios  twenty-aiz. 
(Undley.) 

mar9h(l),  *maroho.  r.r  [Mabcii  (1),  .*.]  To 
b'T.ler,  to  be  enhtij^uous.  to  run  side  by  side. 

"I  know  tltr  oUtM  welt;  lliry  tnnrch  with  m} 
owii.'-.Scxfft .   ttridf  nf  Ltimmtrntaor.  ilvIL 

marfh  (2),  v.i.  &  (.     (Fr.  marchfr,  a  won!  of 
doubtful  origin,  perhapa  from  Lat.  nuirotus 


bSta.  b6^;  p^t,  Jdttrl;  cat.  9011.  chorus.  9hin.  bonph;  ro.  ^om ;  thin,  ^hls:  sin.  a^:  oxpoot,  :^enophon.  o^st.     ph  -  1 
-clan,  -tlxtn  ^  shon.    -tion,  -slon  -  shun;  -(ion,    ^lon     zhun.    -clous,  -tlous.  -slous     shilB.      bio.    die,  ^tc.  -  b^l,  d^ 
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marcti— mare 


a  hammer,  and  so  referring  to  the  regular 
tramp  of  a  marcliing  body  of  men  ;  otherwise 
from  Fr.  viarche  =  a  bouudary,  as  in  tlie  pliras.', 
'dler  lie  viurchi  en  Tiuirche  =  to  go  from  land  to 
land,  to  make  expeditions  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  nmrcha.] 
[Mahcu  (l),  5.] 
A-  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  by  steps,  and  in  regular  order, 
as  soldiers  ;  to  walk  or  move  forward  with  a 
steady,  regular  tread. 

"  Oor  wortl  is  Lftwa  and  Liberty ! 
March  lorward,  oue  luid  all." 

licott :   War  Song. 

2.  To  walk  or  move  in  a  grave,  steady,  or 
deliberate  manner. 

"Duth  York  intend  no  hariu  to  ub, 
Tbnt  tbu3  he  marcheth  nitb  thee  arm  In  arm*" 
Slutketp. :  2  Henrs  *'/..  v.  L 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  move  in  military  order  or  in 
regular  procession,  as  soldiers. 

2.  To  cause  to  go  anywhere  at  one's  com- 
mand, and  under  one's  guidance. 

"Cyrus  mtirvltiny  hia  army  fur  divers  daj's  over 
mouiitmtis  of  snow,  the  d.tzzliiig  spleudour  of  itH 
whiteness  prejudiced  the  eigliC  of  very  matiy  of  hia 
soldiers,  '—tioi/te :  On  Colours. 

Enar9h  (1),  marche,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  frontier  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  Truirclui ;  A.S.  inearc  =  a  mark,  a 
boundary,]  A  frontier  or  boundary  of  a  terri- 
tory; especially  applied  to  the  boundai'ies  or 
conlines  of  political  divisions,  or  to  the 
country  lying  near  and  alwut  such.  The  term 
is  most  commonly  ajiplied  to  the  borderland 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  England  and 
Scotland,  the  latter  of  which  was  divided 
into  two  divisions,  the  western  and  the 
middle  marches,  each  of  which  had  courts 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  governor,  called  the 
warden  orlord  of  the  marches.  In  Scotland  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  boundaries,  or  marches 
which  determine  them,  of  contt'nninous  estates 
or  lands,  whether  large  or  small. 

^  Riding  of  the  Marches:  A  practice  still 
observed  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  for  tli'^ 
purj>ose  of  preserving  in  the  memorj'ofthe 
inhabitants  the  boundaries  of  a  parish,  town, 
&c.,  for  which  purpose  the  magistrates  of  the 
burgh  and  chief  men  ride  in  procession  along 
the  boundaries  of  tlie  property  belonging  to 
the  burgh,  and  perform  certain  ceremonies. 

*  march-man,  s.  A  person  Ii\ing  on  the 
marches  or  borders  of  two  countries ;  a  bor- 
derer. 

"  Now  Bowdeu  Moor  the  march-man  won  " 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Jlmitret,  i.  60. 

*  march -ward.  s.  A  warden  of  the 
inarches ;  a  marcher. 

mar9h  (2).  s.    [March  (2),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  [II.  1.]. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  stately  or  deliberate  way  or  move- 
ment; rhythmical  movement, 

"The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  Ime, 
The  long  majestic  nutrc/t,  au-l  eoergj'  di\  iua." 

Pope:  Satires,  v.  269. 

(2)  Progress,  advancement,  progressive  de- 
velopment :  as,  the  march  of  intellect. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  :  The  amount  of  ground  covered  by 
a  body  of  troops  in  one  day.  Fifteen  miles  is 
the  ordinar)'  distance  ;  anytliiug  above  that  is 
a  forced  march,  but  it  also  depends  on  weather, 
state  of  roads,  and  length  of  column.  Large 
armies  usually  move  with  a  complete  division 
on  the  main  roads ;  but  these  colunms  are 
■within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and 
should  not  be  separated  by  intervening  ob- 
stacles that  would  prevent  easy  concentration 
for  battle.  Rate  of  march,  2^  to  3  miles  an 
hour,  including  a  biief  halt  after  the  first  half- 
hour,  and  a  halt  of  five  minutes  every  suc- 
ceeding hour.  Flank  marches  are  those  made 
in  proximity  to  the  enemy,  but  across  his 
geneial  front. 

2.  Mus. :  A  musical  composition  so  arranged 
as  to  be  suitable  for  accompanying  troops  in 
walking.  There  are  quick  and  slow  marches 
in  duple  and  treble  time,  besides  marclies 
pecuhar  to  certain  nationalities. 

"The  dmma  presently  Btriking  up  a  march,  they 
make  no  longer  stay,  but  forward  they  go  directly."— 
Knollet:  Mist,  of  the  TurU. 

3.  Weav. :  One  of  the  short  laths  laid  across 
the  treadles  under  the  shafts. 

%  To  make  a  viarck  :  In  euchre,  to  take  all 
the  tricks  of  a  single  deal. 

mxirch-past,  s.    A  marching  past  a  re- 


viewing officer  or  some  high  personage  on 
parade. 

Mar^h  (3),  &  [Low  Lat.  Marcius,  from  Lat. 
Martins  {mens)  — {the  month)  of  Mars;  Fr. 
Mars.]     The  third  montli  of  tlie  year. 

If  Mad  as  a  March  hare:  As  mad  as  it  is 
possible  to  be. 

March-dagger,  s. 

Entom. :  A  ninth,  ChiTnabaccJie  fagella.  The 
wings  of  the  female  are  only  partially  de-' 
velojied,  the  four  wings  terminating  in  a 
sharp  point.  They  are  whitish-gray,  yellowi.sh, 
or  biownish. 

*  March-mad,  a.  Very  mad  ;  crazy,  de- 
mented. 

"He  is  .tfarch-mad ;  farewell,  monsieur." 

Seaiim.  A  Fiet. :  The  Xobie  Gentleman,  1.  L 

mar9h   {i),    s.      [A.S.    merce  =  balm,    mint, 
parsley.    (Somner.)] 
Dot. :  Parsley. 

*  mar-chande,  s.    [Merchant.] 

mar-^hant'-e-a,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  marchan- 

t{iu);  LiXt.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ece.j 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  tlie  order  Mar- 
ehantiaceae  (q.v.).  The  spore  cases  are  capi- 
tate;  the  involucels  membranous,  regulaily 
slit.    {Lindley.') 

mar-9hant'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Nicholas 
Marcliant  after  his  father,  John  Marcliant, 
a  French  botanist,  admitted  to  the  Acad,euiy 
of  Sciences  iu  Paris  in  liiub.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mar- 
chantese  and  the  order  Marchan tiaccs  (q.v.). 
Marchantia  polymorpfui  is  a  small  plant,  oc- 
curring in  bright  green  thin  lamellse,  with 
their  outline  irregularly  lobed.  The  frond  is 
att^iched  to  the  ground  by  radical  hairs  de- 
scending from  its  lower  surface.  The  plant 
occurs  not  uncommonly  on  the  borders  of 
springs,  in  damp  shady  courtyards,  &c. 

mar-9hant-i-a'-9e-9e,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
marc}uinti{a) ;  Lat.  lein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ace(e.] 

Bot.  :  Liverworts  ;  an  order  of  Acrogens, 
tribe  Muscales.  It  consists  of  cellular  plants, 
witli  broadish  lobed  thalloid  fronds,  emitting 
roots  fiom  their  underside.  From  the  bifur- 
cations of  the  frond  arise  stems  bearing 
sporauges  with  spores  mingled  with  elaters, 
but  having  no  columella.  The  male  fruit  is 
mersed  iu  sessile  or  stalked  discoid  or  peltate 
recepta^'les.  The  Marchantiaceae  grow  on 
the  earth  or  trees  in  damp  places.  They  are 
found  in  all  but  the  driest  climates ;  two  grow 
in  Melville  Island.  Lindley  enumerates  fifteen 
genera,  and  estimates  the  known  species  at 
twenty.  He  divides  the  order  into  two  sub- 
oniers,  Marchantete  and  Targinneie  ;  Berkeley 
into  three,  Targioniete,  Jecorarieae,  and  Lunu- 
larieip.  The  order  belongs  to  the  wide-spread 
class,  Ilepaticae. 

*  mar9h'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  march  (i),  s. ;  -er,] 
The  governor  or  warden  of  the  marches  or 
borders. 

%  Lords  marchers :  Noblemen  living  on  the 
marches  or  border-lands  of  England  and  Wales, 
who  had  their  own  courts  and  laws,  as  petty 
kings,  until  they  were  abolished  by  statute  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 

mar9h'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  march  (2),  v. ;  -<r.] 
One  who  marches  ;  a  soldier. 

"They  taVe  away  a  marcher's  knees.* 

Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  xix.  161. 

mar9h'-e^  (l),  s.  pi.    [March  (i),  a.] 

*  mar9h'-es  (2),  s.    [Marquis.] 

*  mar9h'-et,  s.  [Low  Lat.  mxircheta  =  a  fee  of 
a  mark  (q.v.).] 

Feudal  law:  A  pecuniary  fine  paid  by  a 
tenant  to  his  lord  for  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  tenant's  daughters.  The  custom  prevailed 
both  in  England  and  Scotland 

"Ho  [Mai  com  el  abrogated  that  wicked  law.  est.v 
blisbed  oy  King  Ewin  the  third,  appointing  Imlfe  a 
marke  ol  siluer  to  be  paid  to  the  lonie  of  the  solle.  iu 
rtrilemptioQ  of  the  woman's  chastitie,  which  is  vsed  to 
be  paled  yet  vnto  this  day.  and  ia  called  the  marchers 
of  woman." —  Bolinthed :  Historie  of  Scotland  (an. 
10S6). 

mar9h'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [March  (2),  v.] 

marching-regiment,  s.  A  colloquial 
term  for  an  infantry  or  foot  regiment  of  the 
line.    (Generally  used  in  disparagement.) 


mar -^hion-ess,  $.  [Low  Lat.  march ioii,ts$at 
from  Tnarckio)ievi,  accus.  of  marchio  =  a  pre- 
fect of  the  inarches,  with  fem.  suff.  -i^^a.] 
The  wife  or  widow  of  a  marquis  ;  a  lady  hold- 
ing the  rank  or  dignity  of  a  marquis  (q.v.). 

*  mar9h'-pane,  s.  [0.  Fr.  viar<xpain;  Fr. 
vm&sejmin  ;  ItaL  ma.T2apane;  Kp.  mazapan ; 
Ger.  viarcipan,  m£t,rzip^tn.  Origin  doubtful; 
perhaps  Martins panis  —  the  bread  o*  Mars.] 
A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit ;  a  mai-aroon ; 
a  spice-cake  composed  of  sugar,  nuts,  pine- 
apple, almonds,  sometimes  with  poppy  seeds 
and  Indian  corn. 

"Good  thon.  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane.' — 
Shakesp. :  Homeo  *  Juliet,  i.  5. 

*  mar"- 91 -an,  a.  [Low  Lat.  marcius;  Lat, 
martins  =  pertaining  to  Mars.]  Under  the 
intluence  of  Mars  ;  martial. 

Mar-91-an-ist,  s.    [For  et>-m.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  The  followers  of  a  certain 
Marcianus  Trapezita  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
They  kept  the  Jewisli  .'^abbath  as  a  fast.  They 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Marcioniats 
(qv.). 

*  mar'-9id,  a.  [Lat.  marcidus,  from  meurteo  = 
to  fade,  to  pine  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nuircido.] 

L  Witliered,  faded,  wasted  away,  drooping, 

"  He  on  bis  own  fish  pours  the  noblest  oil ; 
Th.-»t  to  your  trmrcid  dyin^  herbs  assigned. 
By  the  nuik  smell  and  taste  betrays  its  kind." 
Dryden  :  Jn  renal,  sat  T, 

2.  Causing  wasting  or  feebleness. 

*  inar-9id'-i-t^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  mar- 
ciditas,  from  marcidus  =  withered,  wasted.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  withered,  wasted, 
or  faded  ;  leanness,  meagreuess. 

Mar'-9i-6n-ite,  5.    [For  etyra.,  see  de£] 

Churdi  Hist.  (PL) :  Tlie  followers  of  Marcion, 
a  Roman  gnostic,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  He  taught 
that  matter  was  the  origin  of  evil,  that  there 
were  two  opposing  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  and  a  creator  independent  of  God. 
Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  expelled  him 
from  the  Church  about  a.d.  177. 

Mar-9i-6n-it'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  MarcionU^te) ;  suS. 
-tic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Marcion.  [Luke, 
Marcionite.] 

"Some  idea  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Mardomitie 
gospel"— »'.  Sandat/  :  Fort.  Kev.  (1675),  ^  859. 

Mar'-^ite,  s.    [Marcosian.] 

mar-c6-brun -ner,  s.  [See  def.J  A  cele- 
brated Rhine  wine,  possessing  much  body 
and  aroma,  so  called  from  the  Markobnmn 
vineyards,  between  Mainz  and  Bingeu. 

Blar'-CO  P6'-16,  s.  [See  d«f.]  A  celebrated 
Venetian  traveller  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Marco  Polo's  sheep,  s. 

Zoot. :  Oris  poU,  one  of  the  finest  species  of 
the  genus.  Habitat,  the  high  lands  of  the 
Tliian  Shun  mountains,  north  of  Kashgarand 
Yarkand.  In  winter  this  sheep  is  grayish- 
brown,  white  below,  white  inane,  and  white 
disc  on  tail.  In  summer  the  gray  changes  to 
brown.  There  is  a  well-defined  dark  dorsal 
line.  The  horns  are  spiral,  and  sometimes 
measure  as  much  as  four  feet  and  a  half  from 
tip  to  tip. 

*  mar'-cdr,  *  mar'-cour»  s.  [Lat.  marcor, 
from  marceo  =  to  be  thin  or  lean,  to  wither, 
to  fade.]  A  state  of  withering  or  wasting; 
leanness ;  loss  of  flesh. 

"The  exohition  and  l.inguor  ensuini;  that  act  In 
some,  the  extenuation  and  marcoiir  in  others,  and  the 
visible  accelenition  it  makes  of  age  iu  mosU"— Browne: 
Vulvar  £rrours.  bk,  iii„  ch.  ix. 

Mar-CO'-^i-an,  s.     [For  etym.,  see  def.) 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Marctis, 
an  Egyptian  JudaiziiigChristian  of  the  second 
century.  They  possessed  a  number  of  apoc- 
ryphal books,  and  their  opinions  seem  to 
have  resembled  those  of  the  Socinians. 


mar -CUB,  a. 

hammer. 


[Lat.]     A  large    iron-headed 


mar'-9y-lite,  s.    [Named  after  R.  B,  Marcy ; 
suff.  -lite  (.Ifin.).] 

Min. :  An  impure  atacamite  of  a  black  col- 
our, probably  resulting  from  the  alteration  of 
copper-glance.  From  the  south  of  the  Bed 
River,  Arkansas,  U.S.A. 

mare  (1),  *  mere,   s.     [A.S.  mere,  fem.  of 
mearh,    mearg,   mear  —  a    horse  ;    cogn.    with 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fto,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore.  wvlf.  worlc,  whd,  s^;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:   try,  Syrian,    ae.  ce-e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


mare— margined 
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Icel.  merr  =  a  mare  ;  mer-hmfi.t,  mer-hryssi  =  a 
niarf^-horso,  used  as  t)ie  ffiii.  of  vuirr  =  a 
Btced  ;  Dau.  vUtr  =■  a  iiiare  ;  Sw.  vxixrr  =  a 
mare;  Dut.  vierrie;  Ger.  vtdhre;  O.  il.  Ger. 
TMrihd  =  a  inare,  fem.  of  vuirah  =  a  liattle- 
horse;  Gael,  iiuirc ;  Wei.  &  Corn,  inarch  =  A 
horse.}  Tlie  female  of  the  horse  or  otlier 
species  of  the  genus  Eqnus. 

"Ttieotbi;r»uir«  miuiiiiif  aiiil  ilnging  through  the 
cami).  ciiiiiu  to  Kluy  right  ngftlnst  them.'— /forth: 
PiiU-triJi.  }.,  U+T. 

mare's-nest,  «.  An  absurd  discovery, 
having  no  real  foundatiou  in  fact;  a  discovery 
wliii-li  turns  i.nt  t)  be  a  hoaxer  UeluBJOD. 

mare's-taU,  s. 

1.  liot.ii^ing.):  The  genua  Hippuris  (q.v.). 

2.  Mneor.  (PI.):  A  popular  name  for  the 
cloud  L-alled  Uiriiis  (q.v,). 

•mare  (2).  s.  [A.S.  TTKira=anincu>t:3;  Icel. 
nuirn  =  the  nightmare;  Ger.  mar,  ruu-htmar 
=  the  nightmare  0).v.).]  A  liind  of  toi-por 
or  slagnatjon  whi'-li  seems  to  oppress  tlio 
stomQ'.-h  with  a  weight;  a  nightmare  (q.v.). 

"Mushrootnft  cAiiB«  the  Inctibos,  or  thfmnre  In  the 
stomacli.'*— A'iC"n  ;  Jfat.  ffitl. 

f  mare' -blobs,  s.     [Eng.  mare,  and   bkib  = 
tliat  whiLh  isl.Iimt;  a  lily.] 
Bot. :  Caltlui  2>alustris. 

ma-re'-c^  ma-ri'-ca,  s.  rEt>'m.  of  first 
f^jrm  duuhtful  ;'llie  second  probably  the  n.inio 
of  a  ninnph,  the  fabled  mother  of  the  Latins. 
(Virgil:  ACn,  vii.  47.)] 

Ornith.  :  A  penus  of  Anatidae,  sub-family 
AnatiniB.  The  bill  is  very  short  and  small,  of 
equal  breadth  througliDut,  the  tip  not  nar- 
rowed ;  the  tail  Ion-;,  jioiuted.  ^areca  Pene- 
lope is  the  Widgeon  (q.v.). 

m&r'-e-lcail-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Marekan, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Kaiuschatka,  wliere  it  oceurb.] 
Petrol.  :  Obsidian  in  the  form  of  litthi 
grains,  of  the  size  of  jteas.  of  a  pearly-white 
colour ;  occurring  in  thin  concentric  layers. 
A  kind  of  Pearlstone,    (PhUlijis.) 

ma  rcm'-ma  (pi.  ma-rem'-me),  s.  rital.i 
A  name  given  to  trauts  of  country  in  Italy, 
uninliabitable  in  summer  on  account  of  tin; 
exhalations  of  sulphur  and  alum  from  the 
soil.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  for 
ttie  malaria  or  unhealthy  exhalations  from 
such  a  soiL 

Mia-re'-na.  ma-roe'-na,  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 
fid.) 

Ichthy.  :  Corr.gonus  marcena,  the  muzzle  of 
whieh,  though  obtuse,  still  advances  beyund 
the  mouth. 

*  mar'-^SChal,  s.    [Fr.]    A  marshal  (q.v.). 

"Gruat  mtireKhcU  Vj  Henry  the  Blxth" 

1  ^uikctp,  :  Henry  IV.,  iv.  J. 

m&r-glir'-ic.  a.  (Kng.,  &c.  viargariinc) ;  -ic. 
(See  the  lompnund  ) 

margario-acid,  5. 

CTiem.  :Cj7H3402=Ci5H8i-CH2.CO.OH.  Ce- 
tyl  carbonic  ueid.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  an  acid  supposed  to  exist  in  natural  fats, 
but  now  only  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  cctyhc  cyanide  with  ]iotassic  hydrate 
solutitm.  It  resembles  palmitic  acid, forming 
white  crystitls,  which  melt  at  t>9''9,  and  boil  at 
277°  under  a  pressure  nf  10t>  mm.  Very  few  of 
the  salts  of  margaric-acid  have  been  prepared. 
The  sodium  salt,  obtained  by  adding  a  boiling 
aqueous  solution  of  pure  aodic  carbonate  to  a 
boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  margaric  acid, 
forms  a  jelly-like  mass.  The  barium  and  silvi-r 
■altn,  prepared  from  the  sodium  salt,  are  white 
amor]'hons  jiowders. 

margarlo-ethor,  5. 

Cheni.  :  A  lA;rm  incorrectly  applied  to  what 
Is  prohaMy  only  a  mixture  of  stearic  and 
palmitic  ethers. 

mar'-gar-ine,  $.  [MAnrjAnrrE]  A  peculiar 
pc.'irly 'substance  extracted  from  bogs'  lani. 
Tin-  name  is  now  ai'i)lied  to  nitifit^ial  butter 
made  from  a  mixtme  of  animal  fat  and  oil 

t  mar-g&r-i-ta -96-oiis  (or  coous  as 

■hfks),  a.  (Mod.  lAt.  mnrgariUi' riL-i;  l/it. 
muvjiirita  —  a  jtoarl ;  -tireua.]     Peai  l-l'traring. 

mar -gar -itO,  *.     [Lat.   margarltn  ;  Or.  fiop- 

yapi'nj?  {nuirgariUs)  —  a  penrl ;  I'ers.  TJifrifin'/t 

=!a  pearl ;  Fr.  margutritf;  Ital.&ap.marparifa.] 

•  I.  Ord.  Ijant/.  :  A  pearl. 

"Neither  cmi  jv  youra  trwinrarfta beforv ■wyn.'— 


IL  Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  species  ineludcd  by  Dana  in 
his  margarophyllite  seetiou.  Crystallization, 
orthorhombic.  Cleavage,  IklsjiI,  eminent. 
Hardness,  3'5  to  4*5  ;  sn.  gr.  '299.  Lustre  of 
chavage  surfaces,  ]>early  ;  elsewhere,  vitre- 
ous ;  colour,  grayish,  reddish-white,  yellowish  ; 
translucent ;  laniin*  brittle.  Compos.  :  silica, 
30-1  ;  alumina,  51-2;  lime,  ll'O;  soda,  20; 
water,  4-5.  Occurs  with  chlorite  at  the 
Greinerberg,  Tyrol ;  with  emery  (emerylite)  at 
Isle  of  Naxos,  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  Asia 
Minor,  also  iu  the  Unitotl  States. 

2.  The  same  as  (Ellachebite  (q.v.). 

3.  A  name  used  by  Glocker  for  his  family  of 
Micas. 

t  mar-g3x-i-tif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat  mar- 
gitr,t<i  ~  a  pearl  ;  fi-ro  =  to  bear,  to  produce, 
and  Kngadj.  sutf.  -mis.]    Producing  pearls. 

mar-gar-o-,  pre/.    [Maroabonr.]     (See  the 
comjjnund.) 
margaro-nltrile,  s. 

Chcm.:  CicUsiCN.  Cetylic  cyaidde.  A 
comj'ound  prepared  by  the  action  of  cetylic 
iodide  on  potassic  cyanide. 

mar-gdr'-oHiite,  s.     [Gr.  j«ipyap(J5ij?  (vuir- 

guiodcs)  ~  pearl-like.] 

Min. :  A  hydrous  mica  resembling  musco- 
vite  (q.v.)  in  crystallization  and  physical 
characters,  but  having  a  more  pearly  lustre, 
and  a  more  or  less  silvery  white  colour.  It 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  hydration  of  a 
mica,  mostly  muscovite. 

mar'-gar-one,  s.     [Eng.  margari^ic) ;  -one.} 

Chcm. :  The  acetone  of  margaric  acicL 
mar-gar-d-phyll'-ite.s.   [Gr,  napvoptn)? 

(vuirg(t'rites)=  \ieii\l,  and  <}>vXXov  (j)kullo7i) — 
a  leaf] 

Milt. :  A  name  used  by  Dana  for  a  section 
of  the  hydrous  silicates  which,  when  crystal- 
lized, are  micaceous  or  foliated.  A  large 
number  of  minerals,  however,  are  included 
which  appear  to  be  chemieally  allied,  though 
at  present  these  are  only  found  in  a  compact 
amorjihous  condition. 

mar-gar' -y-lene,  s.    [Eng.  margar(ic),  and 

(alljylfiie.l 

them. :  C]iH22-  A  hydrocarbon  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  menhaden-oil  soap. 
It  boils  at  195°. 

mar'-gay,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Felts  tigrina,  a  feline  from  Brazil  aud 
Guiana,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Tiger-cat. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  Ocelot  (Fdis  jjardalis), 
to  which  ilhas  a  general  resemblance,  thougli 
it  is  not  so  handsome.  It  is  capable  of  do- 
mestication, and  is  a  ca]>ital  ratter. 

■  marge,  .<;.  [Fi-.,  from  Lat.  marf;o  =  a  margin.] 
An  ctlge,  a  margin,  a  brink. 

"  Ue  drew  his  ILiiuin^  oworU,  and  struok 
At  lilm  eo  Jli-icoly.  Uinl  tliu  uiijier  marffe 
Of  hl»  sevenfold  sblclO  nway  It  UtoW." 

Spwnter:  /'.  Q.,  IL  t.  «. 

*  mar'-gent,  s.  [The  same  word  as  margin, 
but  with* an  excrescent  t,  as  in  tyrant,  <J:c.] 

1,  A  margin,  an  edge. 

•'A  Bhi'ct  of  ifftpcr. 

Writ  on  both  tidea  the  Icuf,  murffcut  raid  rJI." 

Shaketfj. :  Love's  Labour'i  Lost,  v.  %. 

2.  The  margin  or  side  of  a  page  or  leaf. 

"Mo  thlnkcth  It  bott*-r  to  put  a  declaration  !n  the 
m<ir<ieiit.'—7'i/ii(taU:  tVwrfci,  i>.  32. 

*  mar'-g^nt,  v.t.  [Maroent,  «.]  To  enter, 
note,  or  set  down  in  the  margin. 

"SucceuloD  of  yeArt!H,  wlilcli  I  hnve  fnargantgd 
thruUKh  the  whole  ttory."—Jtirrour /or  MayUtrattt. 

p.  76S. 

mar'-^^,  s.  [Lat.  margn.  gcnit.  marginis ; 
cogn,  with  Eng.  mark;  Ital.  marglne ;  Fr. 
marge.] 

L  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 

1.  7Jt. :  A  bonier,  a  brink,  an  edge,  a  verge  ; 
espec.  api>llcd  to  the  edge  or  side  of  a  j»ago  or 
book  led  blank,  or  partly  occupied  with  notes, 

"Tn  hnve  tnttifrupti'd  iriy  text  or  crowded  my  mar- 
gin with  jukT.-iKen  t^.  i-vrry  author,  "—/'rt/<*  .■  Munil 
I'hUomt^y.  vol.  I.    (DmIIo.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  sum  or  quantity  left  or  act  aside  to 
meet  unforeseen  rnntingencies,  casualties,  ox- 
]>euKeH,  or  results:  a  curtain  latitude  on 
which  io  work  or  depend. 

"  A  Bufflolont  marffin  of  ■tAltlllty  wm  not  provided 
In   the  urUlnnl  dpilgn.'— ArU.  ttuart^rl^  RnUw,  vul. 

Ivii.  (lorai.  p.  III. 


(2)  Tlie  dilfcrence  between  the  prime  co-i 
of  an  article  and  its  selling  price,  whici! 
leaves  room  for  profit. 

IL  TechnVcally: 

1.  BoU  {Of  a  leaf):  Either  of  the  two  edg<- 
of  the  oiqKJsite  sides  between  the  base  and  th  - 
ajwx.    It  may  be  entire,  quite  entire,  crenat* 
serrate,  toothed,  grained,  curled,  rejiaud,  aii 
gular,  or  sinuate. 

2.  Carp.  :  The  Hat  part  of  the  stile  and  rai^ 
of  framed  work,  such  as  panel-Uoors  ;  a  lock 
raiL 

3.  Roofing:  The  exposed  portion  of  a  slate 
tile,  shingle,  or  clapboard,  when  seciu-ed  01 
the  roof. 

^  Margin  of  a  cmtrse:  (Margin,  $.,  II.  2J. 
margin-draught,  margin-draft,  <- 
Maionry :   A  plain  surface  adjacent  to  th** 
joints  of  ashlar,  surrounding  the  pick  or  ham 
mer -dressed  middle  portion  of  tlie  face. 

margin-line,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  line  or  edge  parallel  to  the  uppei 
side  of  the  wing  transom  on  a  ship,  and  just 
below  it,  «  here  the  butts  of  the  after  bottoui 
planks  teniiinate. 

mar'-gin,  v.t.    [Margin,  $.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  margin ;  tc 
border,  to  edge. 

'■  It  la  mnrgined  with  choice  •hruba  aud  evergreent 
and  bedding  \\\&jx\A.''~OardfncTt' ChrontiUc,  xvLllMl). 

2.  To  enter  or  note  in  the  margiu  of  a  book. 

mar'-gin-al,  "  mar-gin-all,  a.  [Fr.  Tnar 
yiiuil ;   Sp.'  margiiial^  viargenal ;    ItaL   iiuxr- 

glnak.) 

I,  Ord.  LaTig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  margin  ; 
specif.,  written,  placed,  or  set  down  iu  thv 
margin  of  a  page  or  leaf. 

"The  uaasage  itsi^If  ia  net  duwn  in  th«  marginai 
notes."— Po/^-;  Temple  q/ Fania.    (Advt,J 

II,  Botany: 

1 .  Fixed  upon  the  edge  of  anything. 
{Lifidley.) 

2.  Relating  to  the  margin  of  anything. 
{Loudon.) 

marginal-bodies,  s.  pi. 

Zoology  : 

1.  Certain  bodies  arranged  around  the  necto 
calyx  in  a  Medusa.  They  are  of  two  kinda. 
vesicles  and  pigment  spots,  eye-specks  01 
ocelli. 

2,  Litliocysts,  consisting  of  vesiclea  anf 
ocelli  like  those  of  the  Meilusa,  but  com- 
bined into  a  single  org;iii. 

marginal-pneumonia,  a. 

Pathol.  :  Condensation  of  the  lung,  leading 
to  collap.se  of  the  air  cells  from  the  I'liiggin- 
up  of  a  bronchial  tube.  Called  also  dissenn 
mited  lulmlar  pneumonia,  carniUcation,  o> 
piUnionary  collapse.    (Tanner.) 

mar-gin-a'-li-^  s.  pi.  [Eng.  marginal: 
Uit.  nent.  I'l.  sutf.  -ia.]  Notes  written  on  the 
margins  of  books. 

t  max'-gin-al-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  marginal;  -i|f..l 

Iu  or  on  the' margin  of  a  book. 

"Sucli  quiit*tlons  of  plACM  to  be  mtrffinaUit  Ml 
Aovm.'~Archtip.  Sewcomtt :  l'lewqfl>>»  Oibtv  TmntU 
tion,  p.  99. 

'  nmx'-gln-ate,  v.t  [Lat.  marginatus,  pa 
par.  oiiu'iniino  ^  to  furnish  with  a  margin.; 
Til  furnish' with  a  margin  or  umrgina  ;  to 
margin. 

mar-gin  ato,  a,    tMAuoiNAXn,  ».] 
Botany : 

1.  (Of  a  cal)fz). 

(1)  Reduced  to  a  mere  rim. 
CD  Having  the  rim  or  margin  of  a  dtflbrent 
texture  fmm  the  rest. 

2.  Edged ;  a  term  uaed  when  one  colour  U 
surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  rim  of  anothur 
one. 

mar'-gin-at-id,  t^.  par.  or  a.     [MARorN- 

ATK.    I'.] 

ord.  Ixtng.d:  Dot.  :  Having  a  border. 

mar  Mned,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [Margin,  •.' 
Furnlrtlied  with  a  margin  or  bonier. 

margined  lyuit  bat,  s. 

y.nol. :  Cftn<'ptrrv$  7narglnatu.*,  a  Kit  occur 
ring  In  nil  pai1j*  of  India,  in  Ceylon,  and  eant 
wanl  as  far  u  the  Olebea  and  I'lilltpplncs.    I> 


hSiX,  \>6^;  potit,  J<$^1;  oat,  coll.  ohorun.  9hln,  bonph; 
-tlan  =  ftb^n.    -tion,  -alon  =  shun ;  -Uon,  -alon 


go,  tiotn;  thin,  ^18 ;  sin,  a^ :   oxpoot, 
=  xhun.    -tioua,  -bIoos,  -oloiu  -  aliua. 


Xonophon,  o^lst.       Ihg. 
-ble,  mUo,  .kc  -^  bfl.  d«L 
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Is  about  four  inches  io  length,  and  vaiies  in 
colour,  throuj^h  ditlerent  shades  o  brown  and 
reddish-brown  ;  the  ears  are  surrounded  by  a 
white  border.  It  is  verj-  commoD,  aud  very 
destructive  to  fruit. 

margined-tailed  otter,  s. 

Zool.  •  Ptemnura  saiidfiachii,  fonnA  in  Brazil 
and  Surinam.  In  skull  characteristics  it 
■greatly  resembles  the  Sea  Otter  (q.v.).  The 
t'lr  is  of  a  bright  bay-brown  above  and  below. 
The  popular  name  is  derived  from  a  longitu- 
dinal ridge  on  each  side  of  the  conical  tail. 

jiar-^ai-el'-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  margo  = 
1  rim.  J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
family  Volutidte.  The  shell  is  smootli  and 
bright,  the  sjiire  short  or  concealed,  the 
aperture  truncated  in  front,  the  columella 
plaited.  The  animal  resembles  that  of  Cyprsea. 
Known  recent  species  13S>,  from  the  wanner 
partri  of  the  world  ;  fossil  30,  from  the  Eocene 
itnward. 

mar-go-,  pre/.  (Lat.  =  a  margin.J  (See  the 
compound.) 

nxargo-thallodes,  s. 

Bol. :  A  rira  formed  by  the  thallus  of  a 
lichen. 

mor-gd'-^ab,  s,  [Etym.  doubtful.)  (See  the 
».omp(.>und.) 

margosa-tree, «. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  Indian  Neem  tree,  Melia  Aza- 
dirachta.    [Neem.J 

mar-gO'-tl-a,  s.  [Gr.  napyoTn^  {inargot€^)  = 
lage,  madness,  lust  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Umbellifers,  family  El- 
reoselinida;.  The  inner  side  of  the  seed  is 
I  arrowed.  Only  known  species  Margotia 
tiLseiyifioUes,  growing  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  North  of  Africa.  It  secretes  an  aromatic 
oil. 

mar'-gra-vate,  s.    [Marqraviate.] 

mar'-grav©,*  mare-grave,  s.    [Dut.  mark- 

ifoaf,  from  niark  =  a  mark,  a  march,  border- 
land, and  graa/=  a.  count,  an  earl ;  Ger.  -mark' 
am/;  Dut.  markgrcve.]  Originally  a  keeper, 
lord,  or  warden  of  the  marches  or  borders  ; 
now  a  title  of  nobility  in  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many.    [Marquis.] 

iaar-gra'-vi-&d,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  marcgravi(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  English  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  Marcgraviaceee  (q.v.). 

mar-gra'-vi-ate,  5.  [Marhrave.]  The  ter- 
ritory or  jurisdiction  of  a  margrave, 

mar'-gra-vine,  s.  [Dut.  markgraidn ;  Fr. 
nuirgravine;  Ger.  markgrdjin.]  The  wife  of  a 
margrave. 

?  mar'-guer-ite,  s.    [Fr.] 

Bol.  :  The  daisy  {Bellis  perennis). 

mar-gyr-i-car'-pus,  ».  [Gr.  ^apvapiTTis 
inaigarites)  =  &  pearl  (?),  and  Kapiros  (karpos) 
-  fruit.l 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sanguisorbaceae.  Mar* 
gyricarpus  setosus  is  a  small  bush,  with  needle- 
shaped  leaves  and  pearly  succulent  fruit. 
A  decoction  of  it  is  given  by  the  Peruvians 
against  hemorrhoids. 

•  mar'-i-al,  5.  [Lat.  Jtfana  =  Mary.]  A  hymn 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"Ill  the  cloaing  of  their rhymlag  viarlaU."—Ward : 
Bvnnont,  p.  6. 

tna-ri'-a-Hte,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mineralogy : 

\.  A  tetragonal  mineral  much  resembling 
meionite  (q.v.).  Hardness,  5"5  to  6;  sp.  gr. 
2"53  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colourless  ;  transpa- 
rent. Compos.  :  silica,  62*1 ;  alumina,  20-2  ; 
lime,  h'b  ;  soda,  12-2.  Occurs  in.  piperno 
(q.v.),  at  Pianura,  Naples. 

2.  The  same  as  Hatjyne  (q.v.). 

Mar'-l-am,  s.  [Eng.  Mary ;  -atu]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  : 
as,  the  Marian  persecution. 

'  Mar'-i-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Marian  ;  -tsm.] 
(See  extract.) 

"  Mitrianism,  hs  the  woralitp  of  the  Virgia  has  heen 
called."— J.  JareU  :  Art  Bints.  \).  363. 


ma-ri'-ca  (1),  s.    [Mareca.] 

mar'-i-ca  (2),  s.   [Gr.  iiapaivto  (maraino)  =  to 
waste  away,  an  allusion  to  the  fugitive  flowers.] 
But. :  Agenus  oflridaceEe,  contaiuing  species 
from  South  America. 

mar'-id,  s.    [Arab.] 

Muham.  Mythol. :  An  evil  spirit  or  demon 
of  the  most  powerful  class. 

*  marie,  *  mary,  s.    [Marrow.] 

tmar-i-et,  s.     [Fr.  Mariette,  dimio,  ot  Marie 
=■  the  Virgin  Mary.] 
Botany : 

1.  Canipan-ula  urticifolia,  a  blue  bell-flower, 
a  native  of  Germany,  introduced  into  British 
(gardens,  a.d.  ISOO. 

2.  Viola  marijia. 

*  ma-rig'-en-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  mare  =the    sea, 

and  gig  no  (pa.t.  g-'niii)  =  to  produce,  to  bear.] 
Produced  in  or  by  the  sea. 

mar'-i-gold,  t  mar'-y-gold,  s.  [From  Eng. 
Man/  =  the  Virgiu  Mary,  and  gold.  Hence  the 
introduction  of  marigold  windows  in  lady 
chapels.] 

I.  Bot.:  CalendulaoJfi^nnalis,&Tia.tive  of  south- 
ern Europe,  though  now  very  common  in 
gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  baa 
orange-colored  or  lemon-colored  flowers,  which 
impart  a  yellow  color  to  cheese.  It  is  often 
double. 

"  The  marigold,  that  eoes  to  hed  with  the  smj.* 

shakesp.  :  Winte^r'a  TaU.  iv.  a. 

*  2.  Numis.  :  A  piece  of  money,  so  called 
from  the  colour. 

IF  African  Marig;old  Is  Tagetes  erecta ;  Com 
Marigold,  Chi-ysantliemumsegetum  :  Field  Mari- 
gold, Caletuiula  orvensis;  Fig  Marigold,  the 
genus  Mesembryanthemum  ;  French  Marigold, 
Tagetes  patula  ;  Marsh  Marigold,  CaltSia 
palustris  and  the  genus  Caltha  itself;  and 
Pot  Marigold,  Calendula  officinalis, 

marigold-window,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  catherine-wheel  window. 

mar'-i-got,  s.  [Fr.  marais  =  e.  marsh.]  A 
small  lake  close  to  or  near  the  brink  of  a 
river,  and  fed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river. 
(West.  Africa.) 

mar'-i-graph,  s.  [Lat.  nwre  =  sea,  and  Gr. 
ypd<i)ui  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw  ;  Fr.  mari- 
graphe.]  An  apparatus  for  registering  the 
height  of  the  tides  ;  a  tide-gauge. 

m^ir'-i-kin,  mSr-i-ki'-na,  s.  [Native 
South  American  name  ;  Fr.  nidrikiTia ;  Port. 
vutriquinha.] 

Zool. :  Jacchus  rosalia.  A  small  South 
American  monkey,  the  Tamarin  (q.v.). 

m&r'-i'Iiade,  s.  [Fr.  =  pickle,  fram  marin 
=  marine  (q.v.).] 

Cook.  :  A  liquor  compounded  of  wine  and 
vinegar,  with  herbs  and  spices,  in  which  fish 
or  meats  are  steeped  before  dressing  to  im- 
prove their  flavour. 

*  ma-rin'-al,  a.  [Lat.  77iart?ii«  =  marine.] 
Salt,  bitt^rJ 


mar'-i-nate,  mar'-x-nade,  v.t.  [Mari- 
nate, s.]  To  salt  or  pickle,  as  lish,  aud  then 
preserve  them  in  oil  or  vinegar. 

"  Why  ftiM  I  styled  a  cook,  If  Tin  eo  loftth 
To  marinate  luy  &ah,  or  neasou  broth  ?" 

Eiug  :  Art  of  Cooktrjf. 

ma-rine',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  marin,  from  Lat.  mari- 
nus  =  pertaining  to  the  sea  ;  viare  =  the  sea  ; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  7n*re  =  a  pool,  A. 8.  mere,  Ger. 
vufT,  Eng.  marsh,  moor.]    [Mere(1),  s.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  sea  in  any  way  :  as — 

1.  Found  in,  inhabiting,  or  produced  in  the 
sea. 

"  Vast  multitudes  of  shells  and  other  marinfl bodies, 
are  fouud  lodged  in  all  sorts  ol  stone." — yyoodward, 

2.  Naval,  maritime. 

3.  Used  at  sea ;  intended  for  use  on  ships 
or  at  sea  :  as,  a  marine  barometer. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  naviga- 
tion, 

"The  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are  culled  the 
laws  of  OleroD,  and  are  i-eceived  hy  all-  'lations  In 
Europe  as  the  pruuiid  aud  subatructlou  of  aM  their 
murine  ciiuatitutl<JU8.  waa  confessedly  compiled  by  our 
king  Richard  the  Finit  at  the  iaie  of  Oleron  on  the 
coast  of  ¥^TAUCe."—Btack»tone  :  Comment.,  bk,  I.,  ch.  13, 


B.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  shipping  for  a  country  collectively ; 
the  whole  navy  of  a  kingdom. 

"The  first  [f.ictions)  wished  France,  diverted  from 
the  politicks  of  the  contlueut,  to  attend  eolely  to  her 
marine,  to  feed  it  by  au  mcre;ise  of  commerce,  aud 
thereby  to  overpower  England  oo  her  own  element"— 
Burke :  Refficide  Peace,  let.  2. 

2.  Maritime  or  naval  affairs  ;  the  wholo 
economy  of  navigation. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  An  empty  bottle.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil.  (PL) :  Troops  enlisted  for  service 
eitlier  on  boani  ship  or  on  shore,  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  Naval  Department,  but 
drilled,  disciplined,  clothed,  equijiped,  and 
paid  similarly  to  the  land  forces.  In  garri- 
sons or  wlien  serving  with  regular  troops  in 
the  field,  they  are  under  the  army  rules  for 
discipline  and  rank  hy  army  seniority;  on 
board  ship  they  are  under  the  naval  dis- 
cipline, but  no  undue  interference  with 
them  can  be  made  by  the  naval  officers,  nor 
can  the  men  be  ordered  to  go  aloft.  Their 
duties  are  to  maintain  the  necessary  guards, 
man  some  of  the  guns,  form  part  of  the  armed 
crews  of  the  various  boats  when  called  away 
for  service,  and  form  a  permanent  force  for 
landing  with  the  seamen  if  necessary.  In  all 
these  matters  they  are  commanded  by  their 
own  officerK.  The  marines  of  the  European 
nations  are  not  designed  for  service  perma- 
nently on  board  ship ;  the  American  navy  ia 
the  only  one  besides  that  of  England  in  wliich 
the  marine  forms  a  necessary  and  definite 
fraction  of  a  ship's  company. 

*  2.  Paint. :  A  sea-piece  (q.v.). 

Tell  that  to  the  marine'!:  An  expressiott 
signifying  utter  disbelief  in  a  statement  made 
or  story  told.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that 
marines,  being  ignoi-ant  of  seamanship,  were 
made  butts  of  by  the  sailors. 

marine -barometer,  s.  A  barometer 
suspended  in  gimbals,  and  attached  by  an 
arm  to  some  upright  flxture  of  the  ship,  en- 
abling it  to  maintain  a  vertical  position  dur- 
ing the  rolling  and  pitching  motions  of  the 
vessel. 

znarlne-boUer,  s.  A  form  of  boiler 
adapted  for  the  use  of  steam-engines  on  sea- 
going vessels. 

marine-corps,  ».  A  corps  or  body  of 
marines. 

marine-ducks.  «.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  The  tub-family  Fuligulinae. 

marinr  -^n^ine,  s.  A  steam-engine  to 
propel  a  sea,-going  ship.  There  are  variouB 
kinds  of  them  :  the  beam,  direct -acting,  oscil- 
lating, trunk,  high-pressure,  &c. 

marine-galvanometer,  s.     [Galvano- 

METEK.] 

marine-glue,  s.  A  composition  of  caout- 
chouc, shellac,  and  mineral  oil. 

marine -governor,  s.  A  governor  for 
murine  engines,  intended  to  overcome  the 
eOects  of  the  motion  of  the  vessel  on  a  gover- 
nor of  ordinary  construction. 

marine  hospital -service,  a.  This 
service,  established  in  1798,  as  the  medical 
bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  has  the 
duty  of  providing  relief  for  sick  and  disabled 
seamen  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  supervising 
surgeon-general,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  his  official  acts.  Its  purpose  is  to  encour- 
age fit  persons  to  become  seamen  by  assuring 
them  of  j)roper  care  and  maintenance  when 
sick  or  disabled,  and  to  relieve  municipalitieB 
of  the  task  of  providing  for  this  class  oi 
persons.  Marine  hospitals  have  been  estab- 
lished in  a  nimtber  of  cities,  the  fund  for  the 
support  of  which  is  largely  derived  from  a  tax 
laid  on  merchant  and  naval  seamen,  and 
officers  and  marines  of  the  naval  service,  who 
are  included  as  beneficiaries  of  the  fund.  The 
duties  of  the  officers  of  the  service  have  in- 
creased, u.ntil  they  now  include  the  manage- 
ment of  quarantine,  the  examination  of  pilota 
for  ctilur  blindness,  examination  of  life-saving 
surfmen,  and  various  others. 

marine-Insurance,  s.  The  insurance 
of  ships,  goods.  Sec,  at  sea. 

marine-provinces,  s.  pi. 

Zool  <t  GeoL  :  Eighteen  provinces  into  which 


tate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go.  pd^ 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  sdn;  mute.  cfib.  cure«  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian.     «s.  od  =  e;  ey  =  a.    au  ==  lew* 
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^e  oceans  of  the  world  are  divitled,  each  with 
disliiicUve  faunas.  The  terra  is  usea  chieny 
#11  connection  with  the  geographical  distnuu- 
don  of  moUusca. 

marine-railway, ».  A  railway  or  tnira- 
way  on  which  a  vessel  ia  hauled  up  for  re- 
•,*iis. 

marine -sauce,  s. 

£ot. :  The  Cummrni  Laver,  Porphyravulgaris. 

marlne-soap,  s.  A  kind  of  soap  espt;- 
dally  .idapted  for  w;ishing  with  sea-water.  It 
Lb  made  chietly  of  cocoa-uutoil. 

marine-store,  s.  A  place  where  old 
qhips'  niatfiKils,  such  as  canvai!,  rope,  inxi, 
&c.,  are  bou^^ht  and  aold.  The  term  is  also 
extended  to  any  shop  or  place  where  old 
-irticles,  such  as  metals,  rope,  grease,  rags,  &c., 
are  bought  aud  sold.  The  keeper  of  such  a 
3tore  must  have  his  name,  together  with  the 
words  '*  Dealer  in  Marine  tjtores,"  painted  in 
letti-rs  not  less  than  six  inches  long  over  his 
door,  and  must  not  buy  of  any  person  appar- 
ently under  sixt^-en  years  of  age. 

Marine-store  dealer:  A  person  who  keeps  a 
marine  store. 

marine -snrvey or,  s.  One  who  surveys 
ships  fui  repairs,  insurance,  &c. 

ma-irined't  a.     [Eng.  marin^e);  -etf.] 

Her.  :  Applied  to  an  animal  with  the  lower 
Tptnts  of  the  body  like  a  fish. 

in&r'-i-ner,  *  mar-y-ner,  s.  [Ft.  marinier, 

from  marm  =  marine  (q.v.);   Sp.   viarinero ; 
Port,  marinhero ;  Ital.  mariniero.]    A  seaman, 
a  sailor ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  assist 
in  navigating  ships. 
marlner's-compass,  s.    [Compass,  s.] 

•  m&r'-i-ner-slup,  s.  [Eng.  mariner;  -ship.] 
Seamanship. 

"  HaulDR  none  experience  In  the  feate  of  mariner- 
Mppe."—Udat :  Apjph.f^f  Eratmu*,  p.  C. 

*  ma-rin-^-ra'-ma,  ».  [Eng.  marin{r) ;  Gr. 
opa^o  Oiorama)  ^  a'view,  from  6pdu>  (/iorao)  = 
to  see.]  A  picture  of  a  sea-view  ;  a  sea- 
piece  (q. v.). 

inar-i-6l'-a-t«r,  «.  [Mariolatry.]  One 
who  supports  or  practises  Mariolatry. 

mar-i-ol'-a-tr^,  s.  [Lat.  Maria  ~  Mary,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Gr.  Aarpeta  f^aireia)  =  ser- 
vice, worsliip.]  A  term  used  by  Protestants 
t»»  express  what  they  consider  undue  honour 
paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Christians  of  tlie 
Greek  and  Komitn  communion,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain section  of  Anglicans.  It  is  considered 
that  such  devotion  began  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  received  a  fresh  impuisein  the  tenth. 

mir-i-^netto',  «.  [Fr.,  from  marioletU, 
a  dimin.  of  mariole  =  a  little  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.]    A  puppet  moved  by  strings. 

mdr'-l-on-ito,  ».  [^ Named  from  Marion  Co., 
Arkansas,  where  found  ;  suff.  -iU  (*Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  hydrozincite  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
contorted  and  couceutric  laminfe,  aud  botry- 
oidal  crusta. 

Ma'-ri-dtte,  s.  [Edme  Mariotte,  a  Burgun- 
dian  in  holy  orders,  who  was  one  of  tlie  Hrat 
members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science  ; 
died  May  12   1554.1    (See  the  compound.) 

Bfarlotte's-law,  s.    [Law,  f  (2).] 

m&r-i-pos'-ite,  «.  [From  Mariposa,  where 
It  occurs  ;  sull.  -i(<  (A/tn.).] 

Jl/i;i.  :  Hilliman  has  jtroposed  this  name  for 
an  anhydrous  silicate  of  piutuxidu  of  iron, 
alumina,  chromium,  lime,  magnesia,  and  pot- 
ash. Colour  light  aople-green.  It  has  been 
eroviBionally  referred  to  fuchsite  (q.v.).  It  is 
10  constant  associate  of  the  ore  of  the  Mari- 
posa region,  California. 

m&r'-I-piit,  f.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  yiverra  Zorilla,  a  kind  of  Ctvet. 

*  m&r'-i-Sphal,  a.    [Marshal,  $.] 

tnB^TtA'-CUn,  a.  [LAt  mariscus,  mariacoa  —  A 
kind  of  nisii.j 

Hot.  :  A  genua  of  Cyperacp{c,  trllw  Cyperew. 
About  a  hundred  species  are  known,  mostly 
from  the  tropics. 

'  mftr*  ish,  s.  &  a.  [Tvow  T^t.  marlseua,  from 
L<iw  Get.  marack  =  a  marsh  (q.v). 


A.  .-Is  subst. :  A  marsh,  a  bog,  a  fen,  a  moor. 
a  swamp. 

**  As  eveuing  mlit. 
Rlaea  trom  a  rlTer,  o'ur  tlie  maruU  Kllde&'' 

J/iUon  :  P.  L..  xiL  «»>. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Marshy,  moory,  boggy,  feuny, 
swampy. 

"  Some  pUuttAtlonn  .  .  .  hftve  bailt  along  the  sua 
and  nvers.  In  tn-truth  and  unwholesome  tf'^*'"*^  ~ 
ilacan:  £uai/i ;  of  i'lantationt. 

Miir'-ist,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Maristey  from  Marie  = 
the  Virgin  Mary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Congregation  described  under  B. 

B.  Ai  substantive : 

Ecdes.  &  Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  Congregation 
founded  in  1S;I6  by  some  priests  at  Lyons  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  and  mission  work. 
They  wear  the  ordinary  dress  of  secular 
priests,  but  take  solemn'  vows.  They  have 
one  house  in  London. 

mar'-l-tal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  7naritalis  = 
pertaining  to  a  hnsband ;  vutritm  =  b.  hus- 
band; ii\K  marital ;  Ital.  viaritalc]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  a  husband  ;  incident 
to  a  husband. 

"A  husltaud  may  exercise  his  marital  authority 
so  far,  aa  to  give  hU  wile  moderate  correction."— ^i( 
of  Tormenting. 

*  mar'-i-tat-ed,  a.      [Lat.  maritus  =  &  hus- 
band.]   Having  a  husband  ;  married. 
*mSx'-i-tim-al,  •mar-i-tim-ale,  a.  [Eng. 
'nuiritimi*:) ;     -al.]       Pertaining    to    the    sea; 
maritime,  marine. 

"Skill  of  warliite  service,  and  experience  ha  ma ri- 
timal  causes."— tfu/iHJAed  ;  Dcicription  of  Irelattd. 
(E|).  Ded.) 

■  mSr'-i-tim-ate,  a.  [Eng.  7nart(i7ft<c) ;  -ate.] 
Maritime. 

'■  Leaving  bis  own  name  to  some  viaritimate  pro- 
vince ou  tuat  Mda."—ltaleigh:  Hut.  of  Worlds  bk.  L, 
cb.  viiL 

mir'-i-time,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ■mariUniiw, 
from  »iare  ^  the  sea;  Sp.  &  JPort.  maritimo ; 
Ital.  viarlttiirw.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  sea, 
navigation,  or  marine  affairs  ;  ]iertaining  to  or 
connected  with  shipping  or  commerce  by  sea. 

"  That  no  rude  aavour  marUijne  invade 
The  nose  o£  nice  nobility." 

Cowper:  Task,  IL  266. 

2.  Bordering  on  or  situated  near  the  sea. 

"All  the  inaritime  tract  comprehending  Susari. 
and  p.irt  of  K<-nt."— Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  b.  17. 
Jlluttrationt  to  .seUi^n. 

3.  Having  a  navy  or  marine,  aud  commerce 
by  sea  :  as,  a  maritinu.  power. 

*  4.  Characterized  by  naval  strenj^th  or 
supremacy,  or  by  numerous  naval  expeditions. 

"Id  the  maritime  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
E<lward  Uoke  thinks  it  matter  of  boaot,  that  the  roy;il 
uavy  u(  England  then  cfnisisted  of  tbree-andthirty 
t,hiv^."—lHacktt'Jne :  Cornmentariea.  bk.    i..  ch.  13. 

marltlme-ooorta,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  The  Court  of  Admiralty  and  its  court 
of  appeal,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council, 

maritime  tmit-hat^a. 

Zoul. :  Cijiwniicfcris  amplexicaudata,  an  In- 
dian tailed  fruit-bat,  with  a  geographical 
range  from  tliR  Persian  gulf  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  haunts  the  coasts,  and  by  some 
zoologi-sts  is  supposcil  to  feed  on  mollu-sca, 
and  other  marine  animals  picked  up  on  the 
sea-shore. 

maritime-Interest,  s.  A  premium 
cliarged  upon  a  bond  of  bottomry. 

maritime-law,  s.  The  law  relating  to 
shipping,  navigation,  harbours,  aud  seamen. 

"  maritime-state,  s.  The  body  consist- 
ing of  the  ollleers  and  mariners  of  the  Britisli 
navy,  who  are  governed  by  express  and  per- 
manent laws,  or  the  articles  of  the  navy, 
established  by  avX  of  Parliament. 

'  m&r-I-tor'-I-oiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  maritu.'i 
—  a  husband,  ou  analogy  of  uxorious  (q.v.).J 
Fond  of  a  husband. 

"  DamM  maritoHouM  ne'er  were  tnorttxtrloua* 

t:hit)iman     /lutiy  It'AmboU,  11. 

•  mftr-X-tiir'-I-ent,   a.      [Lat.    viaritiis   =   a 
husl)arid.]    Wishing  to  become  a  husband. 
"Miowiii    wa*  ...»   long  while   n»ar«urt*nt"— 
Southeif  :  Ttf  Iktctcr.  ch.  cxxvl. 

mar'-Jor  am,  a.  [Ger.  mnjoran;  Ital.  ma- 
jorana,  iiuuj>jioraTM ;  i^yt.  majorana,  mrjorana  ; 
Port.  HuiioniJUi,  mamirrKna,  amaraco  ;  Vi. 
marjolaine,  from  Lat.  amaracH:s;  Or.  andpaKo% 
(amarakoit),  andpaxov  (atjuirakon),  the  Persian 


and  Egyptian  species  of  wliich  were  probably 
akin  to  our  own  marjoram,  the  Ureek  one  —  a 
bulbous  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Origanum.  CommoD  Mar* 
jomm  is  Origanum  vulgare.  It  has  broadly- 
ovaie,  obtuse,  entire,  or  tootlicd  IcJtves,  and 
roundish  panicled  heads  of  purple,  odoriferous 
flowers.  It  is  wild  in  Britain  on  dry  liills  and 
bushy  places,  where  it  flowers  from  July  to 
September.  It  is  found  also  in  Continental 
Knrope,  the  nortli  of  Africa,  and  Asia.  The 
dried  leaves  are  used  iustt-ad  of  tea,  and  in 
fomentations ;  the  essential  oil  is  caustic  and 
is  used  by  farriers  ;  a  little  cotton-wool 
moistened  witti  it  and  placed  in  the  cavity  of 
an  aching  tooth  will  often  give  relief.  Country 
]teople  use  it  to  dye  woollen  cloth  puri'le,  and 
linen  reddish  brr)wn.  Goats  and  slieep  eat  it, 
horses  do  so  to  a  less  extent,  but  cattle  will 
not  feed  on  it. 

^  The  Cretan  Marjoram  is  Origanum  creticum, 
the  Egyjitian  Marjoram,  0.  ofjyptiaciim,  the 
Knotted  Marjoram,  O.  Majorauu,  and  Winter 
.Sweet  Marjoram,  U.  heracleoticum. 

mark  (I),  *  mare  (1),  ».    [A.S.  marc,  jd.  mor- 
aui ;    "ogn.  with  Ger.  mark;  leel.  nwrk.] 

1.  A  weight  still  used  in  some  ])arta  of 
Europe,  esjiecially  for  gold  aud  silver.  It 
varies  in  diUerent  cuiintrics. 

2.  The  name  of  several  coins,  fonuerly  or 
still  in  use  :  as, 

*  (1)  An  English  coin,  value  13s.  4d.  sterling. 

"  Thre  thousand  markt  he  gaf  with  tcatameut  fulU 
To  PctUr  and  faule  of  Rome.-  (right* 

/lobert  *■  Brunne.  p.  20. 

(2)  A  German  coin,  value  lljd.  It  is  divi- 
sible into  100  pfennige. 

(3)  The  old  unit  of  value  in  Hamburg,  value 
about  iB,  IJd.  sterling.  To  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  the  new  monetary  system  of 
Germany. 

*  (4)  The  sixth  part  of  the  Danish  rigsdale, 
value  nearly  i^d.  sterling. 

•(5)  The  liftli  part  of  the  Norwegian  specie 
daler,  called  also  the  ort,  value  lOJd.  sl<;rling. 

mark  banco,  ".  In  Hamburg  and  the 
Haiise  I'owns  an  imaginary  unit  of  value, 
equal  to  about  Is.  6;d.  bleiliug. 

mark-courant.  s.  In  Hamburg  and 
the  Haiise  Towns  a  unit  of  value,  equal  to 
Is.  2|d.  sterling. 

mark  (2),  •  merk.  *  merke.  s.  [A.S.  Tmarc 
=:a  mark,  a  bound,  an  end.  a  border;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  merk :  Icel.  mark;  i>w.  mdrke ; 
Dan.  mcerke;  M.  H.  Ger.  marc,  all  =  a  mark, 
a  sign  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  marke ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tiuir- 
cha;  Fr.  marque;  Goth,  niarfai  =  a  border- 
land, a  march  ;  Lat.  margo;  Mid.  Eng.  & 
Fr.  marge  =  a  margin  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  1 

(1)  A  visible  sign  or  impression,  as  by  a 
dot,  a  line,  a  stroke,  a  stiimp,  a  ligure,  a  cut, 
&c.,  left  by  any  body  upon  another.  A  mark 
may  be  made  eitlier  by  le^iving  a  portion  of 
one  substance  upon  another,  as  of  ink  on  a 
paper  ;  by  an  incision  or  indentation  made  in 
a  softer  by  a  liarder  body,  as  the  mark  of  a 
seal  in  wax ;  by  a  change  of  colour,  or  a 
bruise,  as  the  mark  of  a  whip  on  a  i»erson*8 
back. 

"Set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheadB  of  tbo  r  ju."— 
t'lek.  ix.  t. 

(•J)  Any  visible  sign,  indieation,  or  token  by 
whirh  a  thing  may  be  distinguished,  recog- 
nized, or  detected. 

(3)  That  at  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be 
directed  ;  a  butt,  a  target,  an  aim. 

(4)  A  character  or  sign,  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  made  by  a  person  who  caniioft 
write,  as  a  substitute  for  his  name  or  signa- 
ture. 

"  Tlie  method  of  the  8nsonR  was  for  tuch  •»  coulJ 
wrtt«  to  iiincribo  thrlr  nanii<a.  and,  wht-tlivr  tbeycuuld 
write  or  nut,  to  affli  the  ■!«»  uf  tlif  itv-m  ;  which  cn«- 
toiQ  uur  Ulltf  rate  volwar  do.  lor  tlip  iin'»t  i>*rt.  1..  thit 
day  kcou  up  ;  by  »lHniii|[  a  crvM  for  llieir  mart  wheu 
unable  to  write  their  uaiuet."— AiocActon*;  Cvmmwnt., 
bk.  II,,  ch.  »>. 

2.  Figuratiirly : 

(1)  Any  distinguishing  sign,  token,  or  evi- 
dence, 

"  llow  kuuw  viiu  that  I  am  lu  lurcf 
Marry,  by  tiirite  ■|>rclal  marlu.' 
.■iAiiA i>«|>.  .   ru-<  UrnHfrnen  nf  t'^rona,  II.  1. 

(2)  Pre-eminence,  distinction,  consequence, 
Importance,  (msitJon. 

"  Uuth  Kahlua  and  CumelhiB,  Id  the  M-cond  deoro 
vlrwt4).  wne  imtrlclaniof  nwiri^."— £«iri«.'  Crrd.  Atrf^ 
Horn  in  UUt.  nU&),  It.  UK 
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*  (3)  An  object  looked  at  for  guidance  ;  the 
object  of  respect  or  regard ;  a  pattern,  an 
example. 

(4)  A  butt,  a  target ;  that  at  which  anything 
is  or  may  be  directed. 

"  Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view.' 

Pope  :  Duncia<i.  i.  ITZ. 

(5)  The  point  to  be  reached ;  the  proper 
standard  :  as,  To  be  up  to  the  mark. 

(6)  The  exact  amount,  a  limit :  as,  To  be 
within  the  maTk. 

*  (7)  The  same  as  Marque  (q.v.). 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm.  :  [Trade-mark]. 

2.  Xaut.  :  One  of  the  notifications  of  depth, 
on  a  sounding-line.     [H  (4).] 

^  (1)  God  bless  (or  save)  the  mark  ;  saire  the 
mark:  Ejaculations  or  jtarenthetical  expres- 
sions indicative  of  irony,  scorn,  deprecation, 
or  surprise. 

"And  I  {Ood  bleu  Che  mark/\  his  mooiship's  nncient." 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  I. 

*  (2)  Mark  of  tooth  :  The  marks  on  the  teeth 
of  horses  by  which  their  age  is  known. 

"At  four  years  old  cometh  the  mark  of  tooth  In 
hoi-ses,  which  hath  a  bole  hs  big  as  you  may  lay  a  |>e.i 
within  it;  and  weareth  shorter  and  shorter  every  year, 
till  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  emooth."— Bacon  ■ 
Ifat.  Hiit. 

(3)  To  viaJce  one's  viark :  To  make  one's 
influence  felt;  to  attain  to  a  position  of 
influence  and  distinction. 

(4)  Marks  and  de^'p^ : 

Naut. :  The  mode  of  indicating  lengths  on 
the  hand  lead-line.  The  marks  have  certain 
Indications  ;  the  deeps  are  the  estimated 
fathoms  in  the  intervals  of  the  marks  :— 

Mark  2,  leather;  mark  S.  blue  buntlne;  deep  4, 
mark  S,  white  bunting  ;  deep  6,  mark  7,  red  bunting  ; 
deep  8.  9.  mark  10,  leather;  deep  11,  12,  mark  13,  blue 
bunting;  deep  11.  m^rk  la.  white  banting;  deep  1^, 
mark  17,  red  bunting :  deep  13, 19,  mark  20,  two  knots. 

Uark  (3),  s.     [Gr.  Mopicw  (Markos),  from  Lat. 
Marcus.] 

Scrip,  Bioq. :  The  evangelist  whose  name  is 
prefixed  to  the  second  gospel.  He  was  almost 
certainly  the  same  as  the  "John  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark,"  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  12, 
25.  The  name  John  was  Jewish  ;  Mark 
(Marcus)  was  Roman.  [John.J  Jolm  Mark's 
mother  lived  at  Jerusalem,  her  house  being  a 
resort  of  Christians  (Acts  xii.  12).  He  was 
nephew,  cousin,  or  otlier  relative  of  Barnabas 
(Col.  iv.  10).  He  seems  to  have  been  converted 
by  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  and  also  to  have 
been  tlie  young  man  so  nearly  captured  on  thft 
evening  of  our  Lord's  betrayal  (Mark  xiv.  51, 
52).  On  the  first  missionary  ji;)urney  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  he  went  as  their  minister,  but, 
while  they  were  at  Perga,  left  them,  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  25  ;  xiii.  13). 
Paul  considering  hiin  fickle,  would  not  accept 
him  as  an  attendant;  while  Barnabas,  his 
relative,  l>e]ieved  him  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
In  consequence  of  tin's  difference  of  ojiinion, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  separated,  Paul  going  in 
one  direction  on  a  mission  tour,  and  Barnabas, 
accompanied  by  Mark,  on  another.  Ulti- 
mately Mark  gained  anew  the  good  opinion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  attended  on  him  during  his  final 
imprisonment  (Col.  iv.  10  ;  Phil.  24).  We  read 
of  him  as  being  with  Peter  "at  Babylon" 
(1  Pet.  v.  13).  Afterwards  Paul  desired  his 
retnrn  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Tradition  is 
aca.-'ty  and  contradictory  as  to  his  subsequent 
career. 

If  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  : 
New  Test.  Canon  :  The  second  of  the  gospels, 
almost  universally  attributed  to  tlic  John 
Mark  of  this  article.  Papias,  Iren&us.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
and  other  Christian  fathers,  allege  that  a  con- 
nection existed  between  Peter  and  Mark,  the 
iatter  probably  deriving  from  the  former  the 
chief  materials  for  his  work.  This  view  is 
probable,  when  it  is  observed  that  more  ])ro- 
minence  is  given  to  censures  upon  St.  Peter 
than  on  commendatory  statements  regarding 
him  (cf.  Mark  viii.  33  with  Matt.  xvi.  17-20i. 
The  writer  was  evidently  a  Jew,  or  at  least 
familiar  with  Judaa ;  but  his  gospel  was 
specially  designed  for  the  Gentiles.  Excejit 
in  recording  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  he  no- 
where shows  that  any  incident  narrated  ful- 
filled Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  the  term 
*'law,"  in  the  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  no- 
where occurs.  Statements  likely  to  give 
offence  to  the  Gentiles  are  also  omitted  (cf. 
Matt.  X.  5.  6  with  Mark  vi.  7-11).  His  gospel 
seems  to  have  been  written  at   Rome,  though 


there  are  a  few  suffrages  in  favour  of  Alex- 
andria. If  addressed  e.-^peciallv'  to  any  Gentile 
nationality,  it  was  to  tlie  Romans.  While 
there  are  Aramfeisms,  in  tlie  Greek  there  are 
Latin  expressions  too,  as  Krjvaoi  (kensos)  = 
Lat.  census,  and  Kci'Tvpiiav  (kendirion)—  Lat. 
centurio.  Mirk  records  the  miracles  more 
than  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  His  style  is 
more  precise  and  graphic  than  that  of  the 
other  evangelists.  The  language  approaches 
more  closely  to  that  of  St.  Matthew  than  to 
that  of  St.  Luke.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
Christian  cliurch  for  many  centuries  was,  as 
it  still  is,  that  it  was  the  second  gosjiel  in 
point  of  time;  though  the  opinion  is  gaining 
strength  that  it  was  the  first  instead  of  the 
second.  Till  the  question  be  settled,  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  fix  its  date.  The  last 
twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark  (x\i.  9-20)  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  External  testimony  is 
perhaps  slightly  in  their  favour,  but  internal 
evidence  is  strongly  against  them  ;  hence,  in 
the  Re\*ised  Version,  they  are  separated  by  an 
interval  from  the  rest  of  the  b'tuk. 

mark,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.3.  mearcian.  from  meare  = 

a  mark.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  a  mark  on  ;  to  impress  with  a 
mark  ;  to  stamp. 

"Lly  body's  marked  with  Roman  swords," 

Sfiokesp. :  CymWIhie.  Hi.  8, 

2.  To  denote,  to  distinguish,  to  stamp,  to 
ch;irac1erize. 

3.  To  single  out,  to  designate,  to  point  out, 
to  appoint.    (Often  followed  by  out.) 

"  If  we  ape  marked  to  die.  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss." 

Sliake^.  :  Benry  T'..  !▼■  8. 

4.  To  take  notice  or  observation  of  ;  to  take 
note  of;  to  notice,  to  observe  ;  to  pay  heed  to. 

"  Looka  It  not  like  the  klngt    Mark  It.  Homtio." 
Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  L  1. 

5.  To  point  out ;  to  indicate. 

"  Hla  .  .  audibly  marking/  tbe  time  with  hia  foot 
cannot  escape  cenaure."— .irftenaiuiTi,  Feb.  IB.  1883. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  notice  ;  to  take  note  ;  to 
observe  critically  or  attentively. 

"  The  OrecLan  marking  as  it  cut  the  akiee." 

Popf :  Homer:  Iliad  xviV  851. 

^  (1)  To  mark  ovi  :  To  designate  ;  to  notify 
OS  by  a  mark  ;  to  single  out. 

"  That  marks  thee  out  for  helL' 

Sbaketp. .  Kichard  //.,  It. 

(2)  To  mark  time: 

Mil.  :  To  lift  and  bring  do\vn  the  feet  alter- 
nately at  the  same  rate  as  in  marching,  but 
without  moving  in  any  direction. 

max'-kab,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron.  :  A  white  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, a  Pegasi,  at  the  junction  of  the  wing  and 
shoulder  of  the  imaginary  Pegasus. 

*  mark'-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.  marquable.]    Remark- 

able, notable. 

"  He  would  Btrike  tbem  with  Bome  markc^U  ptmlflh- 
meat."— Sandys  :  State  of  /?eUyion,  to.  2  b. 

marked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Mark,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1,  Noted  or  distinguished  with  a  mark. 

2.  Plain,  open,  evident. 

"  He  eeema  to  hare  been  afraid  that  he  might  .  .  . 
receive  some  marked  affront. "—Jtfacou7ay .■  Bist.  Sng., 
ch.  x.x. 

marked-pawn,  s. 

Chess :  A  pawn  marked  out  by  a  player  as 
the  piece  with  which  he  undertakes  to  check- 
mate his  adversary. 

mark'-ed-ly,    atlv.      [Eng.   marked;    -ly.] 
Plainly,  openly,  evidently,  publicly. 

*  mar-kee,  s.    [Marquee.) 

mark'-er,  s.    [Eng.  mark;  -<r.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  sets  or  stamps  a  mark  upon 
anything. 

2.  One  who  takes  note  or  notice. 

3.  A  counter  used  in  card-playing. 

4.  At  English  schools  and  universities  the 
monitor  who  calls  the  roll  after  divine  service. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  The  person  who  notes  and 
calls  out  the  score. 

2.  Military : 

(1)  The  man  stationed  at  the  targets  to  signal 
the  points  made. 


(2)  The  soldier  who  is  the  pivot  round 
which  a  body  of  men  wheel,  or  who  marks 
the  direction  of  an  alignment. 

3.  Sewing-inachine:  An  attachment  for  form- 
ing creases  in  or  marks  on  fabric,  so  that  it 
may  be  folded  in  line  with  such  crease  or 
mark  for  a  tuck,  and  in  a  line  parallel  with, 
and  at  any  desired  distance  from,  another  tuck. 

mar'-ket»  s.  [O.  Fr.  *  market,  markiet,  mar- 
chct  (Fr.  viarche),  fi'om  Lat.  mfrcatiis  =  traffic, 
trade,  a  market,  from  mercatus,  pa.  par.  of 
mercor  =  to  trade  ;  merx  (genit.  morels)  —  mer- 
chandize; Ger.  &  Dnt.markt;  IceX.markadhr; 
Sp.  4  Port,  mercado ;  Ital.  m^rcato ;  Dan. 
warkid ;  8w.  marknad ;  O.  H.  Ger.  marchal, 
marcat,  mercat;  M.  H.  Ger.  marlxit.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  public  place  in  a  city,  town,  &c.,  where 
cattle,  goods,  &c.,  are  exposed  for  sale  ;  a 
public  building  in  which  provisionsare  exposed 
for  sale  ;  a  market-place,  a  market-house. 

"  N'o  man  makes  bfkste  to  the  market,  where  there  la 
nothing  to  be  bought  but  blo'WB"—/Iateigh:  But. 
Worl<i.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.,  $  i. 

2.  The  meeting  or  congregating  together  of 
people  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  ;  an 
occasion  on  which  cattle,  goods,  &c.,  are  pub- 
licly exposed  for  sale  ;  a  fair. 

3.  The  crowd  or  assemblage  of  persons  met 
together  in  a  market  for  business  or  pleasure. 

4.  The  transactions,  dealings,  or  trade  in  it 
particular  commodity. 

5.  Purchase  or  sale  ;  the  rate  of  purchase 
and  sale  ;  price,  cost,  demand  :  as,  Tlie  markei 
was  dull. 

6.  The  countiy,  region,  district,  or  place 
where  anything  is  dealt  in,  or  is  in  demaiid. 

*  7.  Purchase,  bargain. 

"  Wh^t  is  a  man. 
If  hia  chief  good,  and  tnarket  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep.''  Shakssp.  :  SarnUt,  It.  4. 
II*  English  Laic  :  The  privilege  of  having  a 
market.  Market  is  detined  by  statute  to  be 
"  the  liberty  of  grant  or  prescription  whereby 
a  town  is  enabled  to  set  up  and  open  shops, 
&c.,  at  a  certain  place  therein  for  buying  and 
selling,  and  better  provision  of  such  victuals 
as  the  subject  wanteth."  Public  marts,  or 
places  of  buying  and  selling,  such  as  markets 
and  fairs,  with  the  tolls  thereunto  belonging, 
can  only  be  set  up  by  virtue  of  the  grant  of 
the  crown,  or  by  long  and  immemorial  usage 
and  prescription,  which  presupposes  such  a 
grant.  The  general  rule  of  the  law  is  that  all 
sales  and  contracts  of  anything  veiulible,  in 
fairs  or  markets  overt,  that  is,  oijen,  shall  not 
only  be  good  between  the  i>arties,  but  also 
be  binding  on  all  those  that  have  any  right 
of  property  therein.  Market  overt  in  the 
country  is  only  held  on  the  special  days  pro- 
vided for  particular  towns  by  charter  or  i^re- 
scription  ;  but  in  London,  every  day,  except 
Sunday,  is  market-day.  The  market-place, 
or  spot  of  ground  set  apart  by  custom  for  the 
sale  of  particular  goods,  is  also  in  the  country 
the  only  market  overt;  but  in  London  in 
every  shop  in  which  goods  are  exposed  pub- 
licly to  sale,  is  market  overt,  for  such  things 
only  as  the  owner  professes  to  trade  in.  In 
Scotland  no  such  privilege  attaches  to  goods 
sold  in  market-overt ;  and  the  owner  of  goods 
sold  by  one  who  has  stolen  them,  or  to  whom 
they  may  have  been  lent,  may  reclaim  then, 
from  the  purchaser. 

market-basket,  s. 

1.  A  basket  used  to  carry  goods  to  or  from 
market. 

2.  A  basket  used  by  dealers  in  the  London 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets.  It  contains  66 
lbs.  of  potatoes. 

*  market-bell.  s.  A  bell  rung  to  give 
notice  that  trade  may  begin. 

.be  market  t 
Shake$p.  :  I  Ecnri,  VI..  UL  ft. 

*  market'beter,  s.    One  who  swaggers 

up  and  down  ;  a  swaggerer. 

"  He  was  a  market^ter  at  tbe  full." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4.937. 

market-crler.s.    A  public  ortown  crier. 

market-cross,  s.  A  cross  set  up  to  de* 
note  where  a  market  is  held.  They  were 
sometimes  of  very  elaborate  design. 

"  Froclaim'd  ftt  market-rrotsei,  read  in  churcbea," 
Shakesp  :  1  Benry  /('..  v.  L 

market-day,  s.    The  day  on  which  a 

market  is  held. 

*  market-folks,  'market-folk,  s.  pL 

Peoi)le  wiio  attend  markets. 


I&te,  fat.  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f^iU.  &tlier :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  aire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p8l^ 
or,  wore.  W9l^  work,  who.  son :  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Sjo'ian.    se,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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mav^ot  garden, «.    a  pti  'Iph  in  which 

^j^i*'.a"Irrs  ;m<i  fruits  art-  raised  for  tliii  market. 

mnr?£et-sardenGr,  s.    One  who  grows 

veg'tiiblos,  fruits,  kc.,  for  the  markets. 

whj.  at  Xwi'I-T,   yt-'lIi-U  mid   tlir.w  xip  their  i-ajw  in 
lioiioar  (^  Jlosutuleltu.'-'Jtfactiu.uv;  i^uf-  i^'V-*  cb. 

xij. 

*  market  s^ld,  «.    Tlie  tolls  raised  at  a 
niaikL-t. 

market  house*  s.  A  building  In  which 
ft  iii.uivit  is  ht-M. 

*  market  -  maid,  s.  A  female  servant 
who  att«uiis  a  market  to  buy  or  sell. 

"  But  yuii  nro  coui«. 
A  markel'iruii-i  to  Romtj. 

Hh-tlfit'. :  A't-^u'j  A  Cleopatra,  lU.  & 

*  market-man.  s.  A  man  who  attends  a 
markcl  to  buy  or  sjil. 

"S"  uorthli«  i>(ra-i  nta  bftrvafii  for  thi-Sr  w'_ve«, 
Aa  m«rA't/-mfn  (ur  oxen,  alirep.  cr  ii-rnr  " 

Sfiaktup.     1  //-iir"/  r/.,  p.  fl. 

market-overt,  s.  An  open  or  public 
inarkk.'t.     [.Mai'.kjm,  5.,  11.] 

mnrket-place,  s.  The  open  space  in  a 
town,  i.'cc,  whurt-  a  market  i:i  held  ;  a  jtlace  of 
pubhe  sulti. 

"The  Sfcoud,  with  a  be/irded  face. 
StooJ  aiUijiiig  in  the  m  irKrl-plw^e.'' 

I'ln'jfetlou) :  Sing«rt. 

market  price,  market-rate,  5.  Tlie 
curieiil  jirice  or  rate  of  commoJities  ;  current 
Taiue  oa  expressed  in  termu  uf  money. 

'•  1  hiul  lh.it  winch  Huv  inft-rior  might 

At  ,„nrl.rl,,,r,r,-U<.^-^-  Ii..iiclit," 
ShaUnii  .   .lU'i  Well  rit'tl  K-uU  WfU.  v.  S. 

*  market-Stead,    *  market-sted,    £. 

A  market -place. 

"  Thi'Ir  best  archers  iilac'd 

ftrayton :  Poly-OJbi->n.  &.  22. 
market-town,  s.     A  town  whi^-h  has  the 
privil'--.;;*?  of  hoMing  a  market  at  certain  tiraes. 

market-woman,  s.  a  woman  who  at- 
tends markets  Lo  buy  or  sell, 

mar'  ket,  v.i.  &  t.    [SIarket,  s.} 

A.  Intrans,:  To  de.1l  in  a  market;  to  buy 
and  sell ;  to  make  bargains  for  comuioditius. 

•B.  Trans.:  To  otfer  for  .sale  or  sell  in  a 
market ;  to  deal  in  ;  to  v(miiI, 

"liiiUistrlotu  niercliaubi  tiirt^t.  and  markt-t  there 
Till-  world's  collected  wi-nUli." 

Houthct/ :  Thftlnha.  tv. 

mar -ket-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  market;  ^aUe.] 

1.  Tliat  may  or  can  be  sold;  lit  for  tlie 
market ;  saleable. 

"  I^.'Wiiiff  the  nnely  ground  niiueral  rmdaea  to  pass 
awnv  re.Kltly  for  concentnUiifti  liit-i  a  marketable 
oouditioii."— Md'ty  TeUtgruph.  Sept.  lb.  1»»2. 

2.  Current  in  the  market. 

*mar-ket-a-tole-ness,  s.  [Eng.  market- 
ahle :  -neasX  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
marketable. 

* mar'-ket-er,  ».  lEug.  market;  -er.]  One 
who  atti-iid.s  a  mark'-t  to  buy  or  sell ;  one 
who  exposes  (^uuds  lur  sale  in  a  market. 

mar'  ket-ing, «.     fEnf.  viarkft;  -j'n^.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  attending  or  trans- 
acting business  in  markets. 

■2.  Goods  offere<l  for  sale  in  a  market; 
commodities  purcluisi-d  in  a  market. 

mark -hoor,  mark' -bore.   «.      [Ntitive 

name.) 

Zool. :  Capra  megaceroit,  popularly  called  the 
Sen)ciit-eatei-.  found  in  tbe  forests  of  the 
north-east  of  [mlia  and  in  Cashmere.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  Ibex.  Colour,  sluty- 
gniy  ;  the  long  beard  of  a  darker  line.  The 
triangular  spiral  horns  aie  sonietimcsasmueh 
as  live  feet  long.  Markhuors  have  bred 
several  times  in  the  gardens  of  tlie  Zoological 
Soci'ty,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

mark'  ins*  ;""■  p«»"-.  a.,  Ai «.   [Mabk,  v.] 

A.  >V  B.  As  jrr.  par,  £  varticip.  lu'j. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  /I'*  ifuhftantive : 

I,  I >nli wiry  Language; 

1.  Tho  act  i>{  impreaslng  a  mark  or  marks 
npon  anything. 

2.  A  mark  or  nnmbcr  of  marks  upfui  any- 
thing ;  a  chanict^ristlc  or  ppculiar  iimnif;.-- 
ment  of  natural  cdourlng :  as,  the  jnarLiii'iH 
on  the  poUl«  of  a  llnwur. 

n.  I'oUiny: 

1.  Tilt!  tcnn  is  used  of  the  surfju*  of  leaves. 


whieh    may  be   rugose,   netteil,   half-netted, 
pitted,  lucunose,  huueycouibed,  &c. 

2.  It  is  emplored  of  the  colour  or  variega* 
tiou  of  leaves,  do, 

H  Markiiiij  of  caflle  : 

The  marking  or  branding  of  cattle  is  cum- 
mitnly  practiced  in  the  great  open  ranches  of 
the  Western  States,  for  llie  case  of  n-cnvery  of 
Btniysfromtlie  herds.therebeing  fixed  marking 
perio<ls  in  which  all  the  young  cattle  un^  bnm- 
ded  with  tho  owner's  murk.  Sheep  lire  also 
marked  to  distiugui^h  them. 

mar  klng-fi-ult.  marking  nat-troe,s. 

liot. :  Scinecarf7is  Aiuicardium^ 
marking-gauge, ». 

Carp.  :  Th«  iiiarking-;;au!ie has  astern  which 
carries  a  sci'ii'ing  point  and  a  head  or  fence, 
which  is  adjust^ible  on  the  stem  and  secured 
in  adjustment  by  a  set  screw  or  wedge.  As 
the  scribe  is  drawn  along  on  a  board,  the  fence 
slides  on  the  ledge  of  the  latter,  and  causes 
the  mark  to  be  parallel  with  the  edge  and  at 
the  regulated  distance. 

marking-ink,  •.  An  indelible  ink  for 
marking  eiulhes. 

marking-iron,  ».     An  iron  stamp  for 

branaiug  CiilLle,  gooils,  &e. 

marking-machine,  s. 

Coining:  A  macliiui-  used  in  the  mint,  to 
swage  the  edges  of  plaucltels  for  coin,  raising 
the  edge  of  the  blank  preparatory  to  milling. 

marking  nut-tree, 5.  [Marking-fbuit.] 

marking-plough,  s. 

A'inc. :  A  pluuj,'li  used  in  running  slight 
furrows  in  ploughed  land  as  a  mark  for  plant- 
ing corn,  or,  at  greater  distapces,  for  sowing 
broaclcast.  Also  useil  in  crossing  out  land 
ftir  planting  an  orchard. 

"  mark'-mg-ly.  adv.  (Eng.  marking;  -ly.] 
Attentively. 

"  Pyroclea  tnarktn'jfii  hurkened  to  »11  tliat  Damedus 
said  '  —Hidneif  :  Arcadia,  p.  417. 

'  mar'-kis,  s.    [Marquis.] 

•  mar'-kis -esse,  s.  [A  femin.  from  ma.rkis.] 
Tlie  wile  of  a  marquis  ;  a  man.hioness. 

"  I  wul  with  other  niaideun  stond 
That  ben  niy  felawts,  iu  our  dure,  nud  a':e 
The  markUeate,'  Chuucfr  :  C.T-,  8.1W. 

"  mark'-man,  s.  [Eng.  mark,  and  man.]    A 

marlvsuian. 

"  A  riKht  good  murkmau  !    And  she*  fnir  I  love." 
.^Itdlu.-).)).  ,   Uoiiieo  i-  Julit.t.  L  1. 

marks'-man,  s.     LEng.  marks,  and  nuni.] 
1.  One  who  is  skilful  to  bit  ft  mark;  one 
who  can  shoot  well. 

"  i\v  wat  a  feticcr  ;  he  was  a  marksman  .-  and,  twfiire 
hL>  hnd  ever  Ht'inii  lu  tliu  riuiks,  he  wim  iilremly  iii'au 
than  half  u  soldier. " — Aiacuatay :  JIUt.  Jinff.,  ch.  xdi. 

•  2.  One  who,  not  l«'ing  able  to  write, 
makes  his  mark  instead  ol  his  name. 

"  If  you  cjiu  avuld  it  da  not  hnvi>  tnarktmrn  for  wit. 
nMsc*.'—LurdSt,  LeauanU:  Uandy-bovk  of  J'roperty 
Law,  p.  170. 

marks'- man -Sllip,  ».  [Eng.  marksman; 
-iMj'.j  Tlie'qnality  ur  state  of  being  a  marks- 
man ;  dexterity  in  shooting. 

■  marks' -wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  vuirla,  and 
womtni.]  Aiiarcheress  ;  a  woman  who  shouts 
at  a  mark.    {Lit.  dcfig.) 

"hexu  exalteil  but  perhaps  BOt  leas  skilful  markt- 
tfom^n."--t!colt:  St.  llitnan*  Welt,  cU.  »vlii. 

*  mark' -  WOr  -  th^,  a.  [Eng.  mark,  and 
worth  I/.]     Noteworthy. 

"A  m.trkvorthy  old  fiMt  or  iwo." -^artyte :  Mit 
rril..  Iv.  398. 

marl,  *  marie,  «.     (O.   Kr.   marie,  merle;  Fr 
vi'irne  :  Wei.  vuirl;  I r.  A;  Gael,  muria  ;  Dut., 
Dan.  &  Sw.  mrrgel ;  Low  Lat.  ma^gila,  dimin. 
of  Lat.  Tiutrga  =  marl.) 
L  Orilinarxj  iMtigitage: 

1.  Lit  :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  & 

2,  Fly. :  The  ground,  tho  earth. 

■■  To  HU|)i>ort  aneoxy  utein 
Over  the  tmrninK  •'Mr/."       Uttton     P.  L..  L  !M(L 
II,  Tectinically : 

iieul. :  Cbiy  with  much  calcareous  mutter  in 
It«  ('Mni|iii«itiMn,  Snrnetlmea  it  is  eofl,  sume- 
tinien  Imnl.  In  the  hitter  ease  being  called 
Induriiled  Marl.  It  sumetimes  conttiinii  ciir- 
hnnate  ot  litnt^  to  tho  exttUlt  of  4U  or  i'>ll  per 
relit.  If  ri.m|iosed  largely  of  dhellH,  ur  frag- 
ments of  hIp  II,  it  Im  ailhtl  Shell  Marl.  It  is 
largfly  uned  iw  n  fertiiixin^'  nmteriiil,  uthI  oilier 
buds  of  stunl   and   clay  which   iin*   iweful    tiN 


fertilizerB  arc  popularly  called  marls,  even 
when  lacking  tho  special  chanicter  of  marl 
proper.  The  green  sands  of  New  Jer»r*y,  whose 
value  is  duo  to  a  green  Bilicate  of  iron  and 
potash,  with  occaaionnlly  some  phosphate  of 
lime,  arc  thus  called  marls.  Marl  is  found  in 
nearly  every  country,  being  due  to  the  deposits 
in  clay  or  mud  of  the  shells  of  mollusks  and 
other  animals.  It  exists  in  enormous  de|»ot-itM 
in  central  New  York  and  along  tho  Hudson, 
and  exunsively  in  Ohio.  The  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  beds  of  New  Jersey  and  tho  Southern 
.Mlaiit'ic  and  Gulf  States  contain  it  in  great 
depM.siis,  a  nearly  continuous  belt  extending 
from  upper  New  Jersey  lo  Texas.  There  are 
umall  deposits  iu  Other  states.  Only  the  nmriN 
of  New  Jei-sey  arc  used  to  any  important  ex- 
tent. Hero  nearly  a  million  of  Ions  are  used 
annually,  tho  greensand  bed  being  W  mib-^ 
long  ami  from  0  to  M  wide.  I)e|M>tiit8  of 
pliusphatic  marls  have  beeu  opened  iu  Ala- 
bama, which  are  said  to  be  very  valuable  iis 
fertilisers. 

marl-brick, «.   Tbe  same  as  MABt^-srocK 

(q.v.j. 

marl -slate,  a. 

Geology : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  calcareous  shale  bearing  the 
snnie  relation  to  marl  which  shale  does  to 
clay.    It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

2.  Sjyec.  :  A  series  of  beds  with  magnesian 
limestone,   constituting  the  Middle  Permian 

rocks.      lMAGNESIAN-LIMEbTONE.J 

marl  stock,  s.  An  English  name  for  a 
kind  id  bnck  ;  a  cutter.    [Cutter,  s.  II.  3.] 

marl  (1),  r.t.     [Marl,  s.J    To  dress  or  manure 

with  marl. 

"  Never  yet  wns  the  man  known  that  herewith 
tnarhU  tlit^  momi^  ^r'-uiiil  twice  In  Lis  lifetime.'  — 
P.  UMaud:  Ptinir.  I.k.  i:vli..  cb.  vill. 

marl  (2),  v.r.    [Marline.] 

Nautical : 

1,  To  fasten  with  a  marline. 

2.  ToiiLrl'orm  the  o]n;ration  of  marling  (q.v.). 

mar  la-ceou3  (ce  as  sh),  (i.    {Eng.  vuiri; 

-acroiis.)  Ue.senibling  or  partaking  of  tho 
nature  or  quality  of  marl ;  marly. 

'  marie,  v.i.  [A  corrupt,  of  marvtl  (q.v.).] 
io  wuiider,  to  mai'vel. 

marled,  a.  [Marl,  s.]  Variegated,  spotted 
[:icotch.) 

"  Olf  I  keun'd  but  where  ye  l>afde, 
I'd  send  t"  you  A  marled  iiliiid." 
Jiurnt:  J Fm  Ouidwi/c  (/ Haucttope-houm. 

mar'-line,  s.  [Uut.  vtarling,  marlijn,  frc»m 
marren  =  to  tie,  and  lijn  =  a  line.) 

Naiit.  :    A  small    cord    composed   of  two 
strands  slightly  twisted  and  used  for  lashing, 
sewing,  and  tricing.      Used  either  white  or 
tarred. 
"  ^uiuo  tbegall'd  ropes  witli  dauby  marline  bind." 
Dryden:  Antnu  SHrnbilit,  cxUnti, 

marline -spike,  marUn-splke, «. 

XiUit.  :  .\  pi  luinl  iinii  ].iii  suspL-mlcd  by  a 
lanyaid.and  u^e<l  to  make  an  opeuing  betwetfu 
the  strands  of  rope  in  splieing. 

mar-line,  i'.(.    [Marlink,  s.) 

Natit.  :  To  wind  nmrliuo  round,  as  a  rope. 

mar  -ling,  s.    [Marl  (2).  v.  ] 

,V(n*r.  .'  The  act  or  operation  of  wrapping  a 
rope  with  s|iuii-yarn  or  twine,  having  a  knot 
at  ea<  li  turn  to  secure  it  if  it  Incomes  cut  at 
one  or  more  pku'es.     [bEuviNu.J 

marling -bitch,  s. 

iVtrtif. :  A  kind  of  hitch  used  by  sailors  tt 
winding  or  twisting  spun-yarn. 

marllng-splke, «.    [Marline-spikb.] 

marl   itc,  -•*.    [Hug.  tmirl,  a.  ;  -iU.]   A  variety 

of  marl. 

mar-lit-lo.  a.  jEng.  marlitie);  -ic]  Par- 
taking  of  the  qualities  or  naluru  of  niarllte. 

marl  pit,  '  marlo  pit,  <.  [F^ng.  morf,  s., 
and  ;>if.)  .\  pit  wlieie  marl  is  or  lias  been 
dug. 

"  He  was  lu  a  marlei>lt  yfalli^' 

CkM*cer:  C.  T.  lL4lfc 
marl'-St6no»  A.    [Enr.  marl,  s.,  and  ffo;M.1 
H'ol.  :   A    sandy   ealeareons  and  frrrugilioi;s 
ln-il.  in  seiies  of  lu'ds,  di\idiug  the  upjM-r  fivin 
l\ir  Iiw.i   I.ias  ela\s. 


boil,  bo^  ;  poUt,  J6'^l ;  oat,  90II,  chorus,  9hln,  bon^h;  go.  gem:  thin,  ^s :  sin.  a^:  oxpoot,  Xenopbon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-«iaa.  -tlan  -  shan.      tion,    sloa  -^  shiin ;  -^on,  -flon  ^  zhun,    -oious,  -tious.  -■loos  ~  fthOs,    -ble,  -die,  Ate  =  b^  d«L 
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IDBrl'-p,  a.  [Enj^.  mad,  s.,  and  -y.]  Com- 
posed of  or  containing  marl ;  abounding  with 
marl  ;  resembling  mail. 

"  The  lean  audbUDLTyeartli,  the  fat  and  nKirtj/^nould. 
Where  eauds  be  alwnya  hot." 

I>i-anton  :  Poly-Qlbion.  b.  S. 

marly-clay,  s.  A  variety  of  clay,  used  in 
making  i)ale  bricks,  and  as  a  manure. 

marly-Uxnestone,  s.  Argillaceous  lime- 
stone ;  limestone  with  clay  iu  its  composition. 

ttar-inair -6-lite,  s.  [Gr.  /lapjuatpw  {mar- 
mairo)  =  toglisten.  to  shine,  and  M9oi(lithos) 
=  a  stone;  Ger.  marmairolith.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  fine 
crystalline  needles,  diffused  thrnughou*"  a 
brownish  manganesian  limestone,  at  Lougban, 
Werniland,  Sweden.  Crystallization,  probably 
nionoclinic.  Hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr.  3"07  ;  col- 
our, pale  yellow  ;  transparent.  Compos.  : 
silica,  56"27  ;  protoxideof  iron,  2*03  ;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  4'S6 ;  magnesia,  21'3fi ;  lime, 
6-33;  potash,  1-89;  soda,  5'94;  loss  by  igni- 
tion, 0-90. 

mar  -ma-lad«,  *  mar'~ma-lat.  *  mar- 
ma  let,  •  mar-me-lad, .!  O.  Fr.  mer.ne- 
lade  (Fr.  innrmelade),  from  Port,  vxarmelmhi, 
from  inarmdo=^3.  quince,  of  which  fruit  it  was 
originally  made;  Lat.  ineUmclum,^  from  Gr. 
/leAt/iTjAoi'  {melimelon)  —  a  sweet  apple,  an 
apple  grafted  on  a  quince,  from  ^le'At  (vieli)  = 
honey,  (Lat.  mel),  and  fi^^ov  {melon)  =  an 
apple.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,:  A  general  name  given  to  pre- 
serve prepared  from  various  fruits,  especially 
those  of  a  bitter  or  aeid  nature,  as  oranges, 
lemons,  barberries,  the  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash  ;  sometimes  also  of  apples,  plums,  pears, 
pine-apples,  &c. 

2.  Bot.  (1)  Achras  Tnammosa,  a  dessert  fruit 
[AcHRAS],  (2)  [Marmalade-tbee]. 

marmalade -box,  s. 

Bot.,  (tc. :  The  fruit  of  Genipa  esculenta  or 
mtiericana.     [Genipa.] 

marmalade -tree.  s. 

Bot.:  L^tcuma  mavimosum.    [Lucuma.] 

*  mar -ma-14t,  *  mar'-ma-let,  5.  [Mar- 
malade.]' 

mar'-ma-lite,  s.    [Marmolite.] 

mar'-ma-tite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  first  found,  Marmato  ;  suft.  -ite  {Min.).'] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  blende  (q.v.)  of  a  dark- 
brown  to  black  colour,  and  containing  10  per 
cent.,  or  upwards,  of  iron.  Sp.  gr.  39  to  4*2. 
Christophite  (q-v.)  is  a  related  mineral. 

*  m,ar-me-lad,  ••>•.    [Marmalade.] 

mar  -mo-lite,  mar*  -ma-lite,  s.  [Gr. 
fj.apiJ.aipu>  (mnrmairo)  ^  to  glisten,  to  shine, 
and  At'eos  (/i(/ios)  =  stone  ;  Ger.  mamwlitk.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  the  mineral  serpentine 
(q.v.),  occurring  in  tliJu  brittle  folia.  Sji.  gr. 
2'41  ;  lustre,  pearly  ;  colour,  gi'eenish  to  pale 
green.  Found  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

mar  -mo-ra'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [As  if 

from   a    Lat.   viarmoraceus,    from    vuiJ'Tnor  = 
marble.]    Pertaiuiug  to  or  resembling  marble. 

*  mar -mor-ate,  *  mar'-mor-at-ed,  a. 

[Lat.   vianiior'at)is,   pa.    par.  of  marmoro  =  to 
cover  with  marble  ;  marmor  ~  marble.] 

1.  Covered  or  overlaid  with  marble. 

"  Under  this  ston  clusyde  and  marmorate 
Lyeth  John  Kltte,  Lmidouer  natytl" 

Wood;  Athettce  Oxon,,  ToL  L 

2.  Variegated  like  marble. 

mai'-mdr-a'-tion«  s.  [Lat.  marmoratio,  from 
vmrmoratns,  pa.  par.  of  marTftoro  =  to  cover 
with  mai'ble.] 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  encrusting  with 
marble. 

2.  The  act  of  variegating  so  as  to  resemble 
marble. 

3.  A  casing  of  marble  to  a  buildiug. 

mar-mor-a'-tilm,  mar-mdr-e'-tum,   s. 

[Lat.] 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  cement  made  of  pounded  marble 
and  lime  for  architectural  purposes. 

(2)  Whiteof  egg  and  quicklime  incorporated 
in  a  mortar. 

2.  Dent. :  A  eeraent  of  tin-foil  and  mercury, 
fonnerly  used  for  tilling  decayed  teeth. 


mar-mor'-e-al,  mar-mor'-e-an,  a.  [Lat. 
marmoreus,  from  marmor  =  marble  ;  Fr.  mar- 
moreen;  Itftl.  &  Sp.  marmoreo.] 

1.  Pertaiuing  to  or  resembling  marble. 

2.  Made  of  marble. 

"  m.ar-mbr'-e-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  marmoreal ; 
-ly.]     Like  marble  ;  stonily,  coldly. 

"  He  was  not  tnarmoreaUy   emphatic,    an    Lftndor 
viB£."—MhencBum.  Nov.  12,  1831,  p.  e24. 

*  mar'-mor-tin-to,  s.  [Lat.  marmor  =  mar- 
ble, and  Eng.  tint  (q.  v.).]  A  process  employed 
in  the  last  century  to  decorate  walls,  ceilings, 
&c.,  in  imitation  of  marble,  &c.,  by  deposit- 
ing on  a  ground  of  an  adhesive  nature  marble 
dust  or  powder,  arranged  in  the  form  of  tlie 
veins  of  a  plaque  of  marble,  and  sometimes 
in  that  of  au  ornamental  figure. 

mar'-mose,  s.    [Opossum.] 

mar-mo-set',  *  mar-mo-zet',  s.  [Fr.  mar- 
mouset,  from  Low  Lat.  viarmor€tum=  a  little 
marble  figure  ;  marmor  =  marble.] 

Zoot. :  The  Platyrhine  genus  Hapale  (q.v.), 
from  the  tropical  region  of  South  America. 
Hapale  Jacckns  is  the  Common  Marmoset, 
which  is  readily  tamed,  and  becomes  au 
amusing  pet.  The  fur  of  the  body  is  darkish- 
brown,  with  different  shades  of  colour  for 


MARMOSET. 

each  hair,  which  is  dusky  at  the  root,  reddish 
in  the  middle,  and  gray  at  the  tip.  The  head 
is  small,  the  nose  flat,  tlie  face  black,  with  a 
long  tuft  of  white  hair  sticking  out  from 
each  side.  The  tail  is  long  and  bushy,  marked 
with  alternate  rings  of  ash-colour  and  black. 
H.  humerali/er  is  the  Cloaked  Marmoset. 
The  fore  part  of  the  body  is  white  ;  theliands 
gray  ;  the  rumi>  and  underside  deadish-tawny  ; 
tail  banded  with  gray  and  black.  Called  also 
Ouistiti.     [Midas,] 

mar'-mot,  *  mar-mof-to,  s.  [Fr.  mar- 
viotte,  from  Lat.  mtis  montanus  =  the  mountain 
mouse.] 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Arctomys  (q.v.),  but  more  parti- 
cularly confined  to  Arctomys  nuirmcta,  the 
Common  or  Alpine  JIarniot,  inhabiting  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and 
Carpathians.  It  is  about  twenty  inches  iu 
length  ;  dark  brown  above,  and  lighter  below. 
The  Hoary  Marmot,  an  American  species, 
ranging  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  is 
A.  pndnosxis.  Marmots  live  in  large  societies 
in  extensive  burrows.  They  are  very  active 
in  the  summer,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  state 
of  torpidity, 

"Hence  also  some  beasta.As  the  3far'notto  or  .Vuj 
Al/'iniis,  a  creature  as  big  or  bigger  tli:\ii  a  raln^tt. 
wliich  absuouds  all  winter,  doth  [na  Hildanus  tells  us) 
live  upon  its  own  f&t."—fiay :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii 

'2.  Pi. :  The  genus  Arctomys,  or  True  Mar- 
mots ;  less  properly,  Arctoniyinte,  the  second 
sub-family  of  Sciuridce  (q.v.). 

*  mar-mo-zet',  s.    [Marmoset.] 

ma-rone',  a.  [Maroon,  a.]  One  of  a  cla^s 
o'f  impure  colours,  composed  of  black  and 
red,  black  and  purple,  or  black  and  russet 
pigments,  or  with  black  and  any  other  de- 
nomination of  pigments  in  which  red  pre- 
dominates. 

marone-lake,  s.  A  preparation  of  mad- 
der, of  great  depth,  transparency,  and  dura- 
bility uf  colour:  it  works  well  in  water, 
glazes,  and  dries  in  oil,  and  is  in  all  respects 
a  good  pigment ;  its  hues  are  easily  given 
with  other  pigments,  but  it  is  not  much  used. 


"  mar'-6n-ist,  s.  [After  Publius  Viigilkia 
Maro,  commonly  called  Virgil.]  A  disciple  of 
Virgil :  a  Virgilian. 


Iklar'-on-ite,  a.  &  s.     [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  sect  of  the  Eastern  Christians  de- 
scril»ed  under  B. 

"  Tbere  is  &lao  a  Afaronite  college  at  Borne." — AddtM 
<t  Arnold  :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  M3. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist. :  A  body  of  Eastern  Christlanf 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  probably  deriving  theii 
name  from  one  Maro,  a  Syrian  monk  contem- 
porary with  Chrysostom.  They  adopted 
Monothelite  errors,  but  were  united  to  the 
Roman  Church  in  1182,  thongh  they  soon 
Tell  away  through  Greek  influence.  In  1216 
they  again  submitted,  and  the  connection  has 
subsisted  ever  since.  They  have  excited 
more  attention  in  Europe  tlian  other  Oriental 
Christians,  on  account  of  the  persecutions 
they  have  snftered  at  the  hands  of  the  Druses 
(q.v.).  In  1S60,  1,300  Maronites  were  killed, 
and  100.000  driven  from  their  homes.  Since 
then  the  governor  of  the  Lebanon  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1805 
the  Maronites  numbered  about  150,000,  Arabic 
is  the  vulgar,  and  Syriac  the  ht\irgical  lan- 
guage. 

ma-rodn'  (1),  a,  &  s.  [Fr.  marron  =  a  run- 
away slave ;  an  abbrev.  of  Sp.  cimarron  ~ 
wild,  unruly,  from  cima  =a  mountain- to  p.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Fugitive. 

"  A  «varnLut  of  tbe  Lord  Chief  Juatlce  broke  up  the 
Maroon  vill:i^e  for  a  short  time."— Maeaulaif :  Bist. 
Eng.,  cb.  xxiiu 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  name  given  to  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  many  cases  by  taking  to  the  fo- 
rests and  luouiitaius  they  rendered  themselves 
formidable  to  the  colonists,  and  sustained  a 
long  and  brave  resistance  against  thb  whites. 
When  Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the  English 
iu  16d5,  about  1,500  slaves  retreated  to  the 
mountains,  and  were  called  Maroons.  They 
continued  to  harass  the  island  till  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  when  bloodhounds  were 
employed  to  track  them  to  their  hiding-places 
(Bartlett.) 

2.  A  bright  white  light  used  for  signals  in 
the  East  Indies. 

maroon-party,  s.  A  party  of  pleasuro, 
dilleriiig  fioin  ;i  picnic  in  that  it  occupies 
several  days  instead  of  one. 

ma-ro6n',  v.t.  &  t.    [Marook,  o.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  ashore  and  leave  on  a 
desolate  island  by  way  of  punishment,  as 
was  done  by  the  buccaneers,  &c. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  on  a  maroou-party ;  to 
picnic. 

"A  marooning  party  .  .  .  !■  a  party  made  up  to 
jiAba  several  dnys  on  the  shore  or  in  the  country,"— 
BurtU-tt  :  Ainvncanmns,  p.  334. 

ma-ro6n'  (2),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  marron  —  the  great 
chebtnut,  iioui  Ital.  viai-rcne.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  brownish-crimson  colour  ; 
claret- coloured. 

••  It  i3  of  a  deep  almost  rruzroon  ^een." — Gardener* 
Chromcln.  XvL  (I8S1),  63a. 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  rocket  having  the  case 
bound  round  with  tarred  twine,  so  that  it 
explodes  with  a  great  noise. 

ma-rodn'-er,  s.  [Eug.  maroon  (q.v.);  -^r.] 
A  runaway  slave  ;  a  inaroou. 

"  Oil  t he  south  sboredwelt  a  mavooner.  that  modestly 
calltKi  hiiusell  s  hermit."— fijrrrf .-    Wettover  Papera, 

p.  13. 

mar'-plot,  s.  [Eng.  mar,  v.,  and  plot.]  One 
wlio,  by  officious  interference,  mars  or  spoils 
a  plot  or  design. 

Mar'-purg,  Mar-burg,  s.  [See  def.)  A 
town  of  Hesse  Cassel. 

Marpurg  Conference,  s.  [Reforma- 
tion,  Zwi.SCLIANISM.] 

marque  (que  as  t),  *  mark,  s.  [Fr.  marque 
=  a  liounttary,  a  distress  oi  seizure  of  goods  ; 
fromO.  H.  Ger.  marcfia  =  a  march,  a  boundary.) 
[Marcb  (1),  s.]  A  licence  to  make  reprisals 
on  the  belongings  of  a  public  enemy,  geneially 
in  the  phrase  ^'(ers  nf  m/irqite  or  Utters  oj 
marque  and  rejyrisal,  which  meant  originally  a 
licence  nr  cnmniissinn  to  i»ass  over  the  bound- 
ary or  frontier,  into  an  enemy's  country,  and 
capture  or  destroy  the  persons  or  goods  of  the 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  "wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pot* 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tnemy,  in  reprisal  for  goods  or  persons  cap- 
tured or  deatroyi'd  by  him.  Themeaniuj;  now 
19  an  extraordinary  licence  or  coniniission 
granted  by  the  government  of  one  country  to 
its  subjects  to  make  reprisals  at  sea  on  the 
subject*!  of  another  country  in  return  for  in- 
juries it  has  received  or  sutlered  ;  a  liceiiL-e  to 
engage  in  [)rivateering :  a  privjile  vessel  com- 
missioned to  attack  and  capture  the  vessels 
of  an  enemy;  a  privateer. 

■•  But  the  ffmntlng  of  l^ttert  of  marfue  lias  long  been 
diiUM'd.  tht-  coiifrrcnce  wtitch  met  nt  Paris  in  liJf; 
ttU-T  till?  cl'"C  o(  till-  war  with  KiiasU.  hiwlng  recoiu- 
mi.-ii.li-.l  the  entire  otioUtton  of  privntcvtiixn.'  —SlacJc- 
ttone :  CummcnC.  bk.  I.,  cb.  7. 

mar-qnee'  (qu  as  k),  $.  [Ft.  marquise  = 
(1)  a  marcht«ine8s,  (2)  an  officer's  tent,  a  mar- 
quee. The  s  hiis  been  di'ipped  from  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  marquees,  the  proper  form, 
was  ;i  plural :  so  we  have  slierry  for  sherris, 
pea  for  pease,  &c.] 

1.  An  officer's  Held  tent. 

2.  A  large  field  tent  or  covering  made  of 
strong  cmvas  to  keep  otf  tlie  rain  ;  generally 
with  a  seC'>nd  canvas  or  fly  a  Uttle  above  the 
tent  projter. 

t mar- ques-aJ,  a.  [Eng,  marqness;  -al.] 
Pertiiiniug  or  belonging  to  a  marquis, 

"To  dee  lill  eyes,  not  royal,  ducn],  or  marr/uetal,  fall 
before  lierown."— 2'r'jWopfl-  Barchester  TowerM,  xxx\U. 

mar'-quess,  s.    [Mabquis.] 

mar'-quet-ryCqu  ms  k), mar-quet-er-le, 

s.  [Fr.  rnarijU'taie,  from  marqueter  —  in  in- 
lay, to  variegate,  from  marqtie  =  a  mark  (q.v.).] 
Inlaid  work.  It  includes  parquetry,  reisner 
work,  buhl,  mosaic.  (See  these  wonls.)  The 
manner  of  executing  this  work  consists  in 
cutting  the  designs  out  of  pieces  of  wood  or 
plates  of  metal  and  inserting  pieces  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour.  When  the  inlays  are  inserted, 
the  work  is  b'velled  with  the  toothing-plane, 
and  then  scraped  with  the  joiner's  scraper  ap- 
plied obliquely  at  the  joints  cif  the  wood. 

"The  ruyal  Hi>Artmerila  were  richly  adorneil  with  ta- 
peatryniul  mnr'iurtrtj.—Mitatiday:  Bitt.  F.ng..  ch.xt.. 

mar  -  quia,  mar  - quess,  *  march-  es, 
*mar-kls,    'mar-quesse,   s.     [o.   V\. 

Wiarkis,  vmrchis  (Fr.  mar<iiits)  =  the  governor 
el  a  frontier,  a  warden  of  the  marches,  a 
marquis,  from  Low  Lat.  Tnarchensis  =  a  i>refect 
of  the  marches,  fmm  marcha  =  a  mareli,  a 
boundary,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  marcha  =  a  march 
(Uarcii  (I),  s.];  8p.  marques;  Port,  raarquez ; 
Ital.  maTchest,\ 

*1.  Ai»  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard 
aod  deftrnd  the  marches  or  borderland  of  a 
country  ;  a  warden  or  prefect  of  the  marches ; 
a  marcher. 

2.  A  title  of  nobility  in  England,  ranking 
next  below  a  duke,  and  above  an  carl.  It  is 
also  a  title  of  di;,'nity  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Tlie  eldest  son  of  a  marquis  in 
Great  Britjiin 
is  iiHually 
styled  by 
courtesy  an 
earl,  and  the 
younger  sons 
mn<l  daugh- 
ters lords  and 
ladies.  The 
wife  of  a  mar- 
quis is  called  a  marchioness.  The  title  of 
marquis  is  often  altaclied  as  a  second  title  to 
a  dukedom,  and  is  held  by  the  eldest  son  of  a 
duke  during  his  father's  lifetime.  Tlie  coronet 
of  a  marquis  consists  of  a  richly-chased  circle 
of  gold,  with  four  strawlwrry  leaves  and  fnur 
tnlTs  of  pearls  set  on  short  points  on  iis  edge  ; 
the  cap,  crimson  velvet  with  a  gold  tassel  on 
tile  top,  and  turned  uf)  with  ennine. 

"The  Mar^xtfu  wa«  the  frtliest.  .  .  .  the  moit  ptiall- 

laniriintis,  of  luniikliid.'  — .iy<i(-a  r/iy  :  Ilitt.  Kng  .  sill 

•^  J^xdy  marquus:  A  marchioness.  {Shake- 
tpeart:  Henry  VIII. ^  v.  2.) 

Biar'-qulB-ate,  ».  [Fr.  vmrquisat.  frr>m 
tTuir'/in.t  )  The  seigniory,  dignity,  or  lordship 
of  a  martinis. 

"  Thr  <liiVe  inuleft  ■uilileii  f»tt<'iniit  ujKin  the  mnr- 
fUfjn/aiir  M<'iiti>«rntto."— AWfv'iidP  WuttoiiKinai,  \kM\ 

*  mar -quia  d6m,  *  mar-qnes-dome,  «. 

(Eng.  moT'/iiis  :  -i/om.l    A  ni;ir(|uisale. 


-qui^O'  (qu  Bs  k),  s.    [Ft.]    Tlic  wife 
of  a  triar<|uis,  n  marchioness. 

marqulso-rlnK,  "■    A  lady's  ring,  hav- 
tng  S'nnewliftl  tin-  shaive  of  a  vesica  (q.v,). 


CohO.NRT  OF   MAHtiUIS. 


*  mar'-quis  ship,  *  marqueship,  s.  [Eng. 
marijuis ;  -ship.]    A  mai-quisate. 

*  But  lut  for  the  mar'/utthtp  of  Corke  ...  be  would 
not  ns  then  n»r  yet  thou^'ht  it  good  ti^  de&le  thareiu." 
—//olirtihed:  ffisL  trrland  [nu.  li«). 

Mar  -quol  (quoi  us  kwa),  «.    (See  the  com- 

pouml.) 

Bfarqnors  rulers,  s.  pi.  A  set  of  rulers 
devised  by  an  artist  named  Marquoi,  for  the 
puipose  of  taciliUiling  the  operations  of  plot- 
ting and  plan  drawing.  The  set  consists  of  a 
triangular  ruler,  whose  hypotlieuuse  is  three 
times  as  long  as  the  shorter  side  of  the  tri- 
angle, and  several  rectangular  rulers,  gradu- 
ateil  into  equal  parts,  according  to  different 
seales.  The  rulers  arc  made  of  hard  wood, 
ivory,  or  metal,  and  the  graduation  lines  are 
cut  close  to  the  edges  of  the  rectangular  rulers 
for  facility  of  application. 

*  mar  quys,  s.    [Marquis.] 

mar-ram,  s.    [Marum.] 

marred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Mar,  v.] 

marr'-er, '  marr'-ar,  s.    [Eng.  vmr,  v. ;  -er.) 
One  wlio  mars,  spoil's,  or  defeats  anj'thing. 
"For  he  fciyeth  yt  they  may  K-  ye  ymirrart  &  iHb- 
troyera  ol  the  realme.'— Sir  T.  Mart: :   tForkes,  p.  235. 

*  mSjr'-ri-a-ble,  '  m^'-i-a-ble,  a.     [Eng. 

viarry ;  -able.]     Fit  to  be  married;  marriage- 
able. 

"Thither  shortly  nfter  came  nmbftssadours  from  the 
emjierour.  ivquiriiigtbekiuy'sdttugliteraffiniiced  vnto 
iiliu  niid  Iwiiig  now  viripotent  or  tnariabfe,  desired 
she  iiil«ht  be  delivered  voto  them."  —  Hulinthed  : 
Henry  I.  (an.  1115). 

mar'-riage,  'mar'-iage,  s.    [Fr.  vmriage, 
itoni    Low    L;it.    maritolicurn,   maritagiuvi  = 
a  woman's  dowry.) 
L  Ordinary  Ixinguage: 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  marrying  or  uniting  a 
man  and  woman  as  husband  and  wife;  the 
legal  union  of  a  man  and  woman  for  life  ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  married  ;  wedlock, 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  wedding-feast;  a  feast  on  the  '^cca- 
BioD  of  a  niarriage. 

"A  certain  king  whlob  made  a  marriage  for  bU 
ton."~M'Utliew  xxii.  2. 

(2)  Intimate  union. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Aiithrop.:  Herbert  Spencer  (Prin.  of 
Sociol.,  i.  §  27i))  -says  that  "tlie  marital  rela- 
tions .  .  .  have  gradually  evolved  ; "  and 
that  the  first  stage  was  i)romiscuity  (q.v.), 
which  "may  be  called  indetinite  polyandry, 
joined  with  indelinite  polygyny"  (i.  §297); 
to  that  succeeded  polyandry  (q.v.),  "in  some 
cases  the  husbands  being  strangers,  in  others 
akin,  and  usually  brothers "(i.  §297);  higher 
in  rank  stands  polygyny,  "with  which  Hebrew 
history  made  us  aeipiainted  in  our  childhood  " 
(i.  §;id4);  and  in  due  time  was  evolved  mon- 
ogamy, "the  natural  form  of  sexual  relation 
for  the  human  race"  (i.  §314).  Sir  John 
Lubbock  believes  that  "our  present  social 
relatidua  have  arisen  from  an  initial  stage  of 
hetairism  or  communal  marriage"  [^  1] ;  and 
says : 

"I  twlleve  that  coniiiiuual  marrlim'^  wiis  griuliiidly 
■i]I)eneded  hy  hidlvldunl  inarriut;i'  li^undcd  on  cjijiturp, 
and  that  thin  led  Ilmtly  to  exogitiuy,  and  then  t<^ 
feuialc  liifiuitii.'ultt  .  .  .  End(>t;ainv  find  rei^iiliiU-d 
polyandry,  thungli  frequent.  1  rtyaru  (i«  exi-t'|itioinil. 
and  a^  iiut  entering  into  the  normal  urogreoa  of  de- 
\K\it\m\Ki\\.'—Urigiit  of  Vlnluatiun  (ISSS).  p.  103. 

Mr.  J.  F.  McLennan's  Primitive  Marriage 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  marriage  by  cap- 
ture [II  3].  Bachofen  (Das  Muiterrccht)  has 
no  idea  of  marriage  being  the  result  of  social 
evolution.     He  considers  that : 

"At  flmt  .  .  .  huuiaD  Vicings  lived  in  a  state  of 
hetalrlMin.  The  women,  tiy  nature  nolilt-r  and  inoro 
ai-nnttlvi<  than  the  men,  ueru  at  liutt  dixgnitlvd  with 
thlt  life,  nnd  undor  the  iinpulse  ul  n  strung  n-Ugioua 
aajilratlon,  combined  t-i  [lUt  an  end  to  hetalrinin  and 
Intri'diu-e  ninrrlrme.  Thev  Hucoeeded.  and  eAtiilih^lird 
monuiiamv,  hut  not  without  an  aiifc-al  In  force." — 
Baehoffn  In  Mcl^unan  :  Studlet  In  Anc.  Ifitt..  p.  413. 

2.  Utw :  In  law  marriage  is  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  a  civil  contract.  The  law 
all'iws  It  to  be  valid  where  the  parties  were 
willing  to  Contract,  able  to  contract,  anil  did 
contract  in  the  form  require*!  Iiy  law,  L)is- 
abilities  to  c<intraet  were  formerly  considcri'd 
as  fithor  cantmieal  or  civil.  Cutisanguiniiy. 
nlhnity,  and  corpnml  inllrmity  were  i-anotiical 
disabilities,  muking  the  marriage  voidable, 
but  not  ipso  fnrto  void,  until  sentence  of 
nidlity  hau  Iwen  obtained.  The  last  of  these 
ts  now,  h(twever,  the  only  wmoidcal  dlsabillly 
on  which  marriages,  otherwise  regular,  can  be 


declared  void.  The  others  have  by  statute 
been  declared  civil  disabilities,  which  make 
the  eontract  void  ab  initio.  Besides  con- 
s.Miguinitvand  affinity,  there  are  three  other 
civil  disabilities  :  (I)  A  prior  marriage,  in 
which  case,  besides  the  penalties  consequent 
ut>ou  it  as  a  felony,  the  second  marriage  is 
void.  (2)  Want  of  age,  which  is  sufficient 
to  avoid  all  other  contracts,  a  fm-tiori  it 
ought  to  avoid  this,  the  mo.'it  importtnt 
contnict  of  any  ....  But  it  is  never- 
theless so  far  a  marriage  that  if  at  the 
age  of  consent  the  jtarties  agree  to  con- 
tinue together,  they  need  not  l>e  married 
a-ain.  (3)  Want  of  reason.  The  statute 
6  and  7  William  IV.  c.  85  provide<l  for  idacea 
of  religious  worship  being  registered  for  the 
solemnization  of  marriage,  and  permitis  of 
tliis  contract  being  entered  into  before  a 
registrar  of  marriages,  without  any  religious 
sanction  whatever.  But  whether  solemnized 
in  church,  celebrated  in  a  pLce  of  worship, 
or  entered  into  before  the  registrar,  a  marriage 
must  in  all  cases  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  certain  circunistiinces  of  I'Ul-licity,  or  be 
ei^tered  into  in  virtue  of  a  licence,  which  is 
obtainable  only  on  oath  being  made  that  there 
is  no  legal  impediment.  By  marriage  the 
legal  existence  of  the  woman  is  incorponited 
and  consolidated  into  that  of  the  husband, 
under  whose  protection  and  cover  she  per- 
forms everything,  and  is  therefore  called  in 
our  law-French  &.  feme-covert,  fonnina  viro  CO- 
operta,  and  her  condition  during  her  marriage 
is  called  her  corerture.  Marriages  are  dis- 
solved by  death  or  divorce.  "A  husband  can 
present  a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  hie 
marriage  on  the  ground  that  his  wife  has  been 
guilty  of  adultery ;  and  a  wife  may  seek  the 
same  relief  on  the  ground  that  her  husband 
has  been  guilty  of  incestuous  or  bigamous 
adultery,  rape,  or  unnatural  crimes,  or  of 
adultery  coupled  with  such  ciuelty  as  would 
have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce  a  vicnso  et 
th'iro,  or  of  adultery  coupled  with  desertion 
without  reasonable  excuse  for  two  yeare  and 
upwards."  (^facqucen.)  In  Scotland  marriages 
are  either  regular  or  irregular,  the  latter  being 
by  mere  consent  without  the  intervention  of 
a  clergyman,  the  parties  expressing  a  solemn 
aceeptiince  of  each  other  as  man  and  wife,  io 
writing  orverbally  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

^  (1)  Comm,unal  marriage  : 

Anthrop.  :  Sir  John  Lubbock's  name  for  the 
condition  which  some  other  authors  call  He- 
tairism or  Promiscuity. 

"The  primitive  couditiou  of  mail,  Bocially.  was  on* 
in  wlileh  niarriAge  did  not  exist,  or.  as  we  may  i>«r- 
hitps  for  couvenicnce  cull  It.  of  vmmunnl  marfia;ie, 
whore  all  the  men  and  women  in  r  small  comiiiuiiity 
were  regarded  as  equally  married  to  one  auutlier'  — 
Lubbock:  Oriffin  of  Cieiiualion  {I'^S'ii.  p  96. 

(2)  Complex  marriage  :  Tlie  donicslic  relation- 
ship between  the  sexes  existing  in  the  Ameri- 
can sect  calling  themselves  IVrfeutlonists. 

"  The  central  domeatie  fact  of  the  household  U  th« 
comi'lex  marria'lv  of  its  ineml*en  to  each  other,  and 
to  all :  a  rit«  which  is  to  W  undentootl  as  taking  |<1ac« 
on  the  entrance  of  every  new  meuilHT.  w  liether  mal« 
or  female,  tritu  association  ;  and  which  Is  wiid  to  con- 
vert the  whole  hixly  into  one  marrlaKc  circle:  ever/ 
mail  becoming  the  hn^hniid  and  brother  of  every  wi>- 
m;in  ;  every  wi.nian  the  wife  nnd  ainter  of  every  maa." 
~ III- t^'worth  Dixon  ■  S/jiritual  ll'iMt. 

(3)  Marriage  by 'Xiptiire  : 

Anthrop.:  "The  practice  of  ge'tting  wives 
by  theft  or  force"  {McLennan:  Studies  in 
Anc.  Hist.,  p.  41).  Two  notable  cases  are  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines  (Liv..  i.  P)  and  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  daughtei-s  of  Shiloh  by  the  sons  of 
Benjamin  (Judges  XX,,  xxi.)  {HecSmith:  DibU 
Diet.,  s.v.  Marriage  ) 

"  .Marrinoc  Ay  culture  is  the  third  form  of  inarrluo 
specially  lecogidsed  hy  ancient  Hindoo  law."— £u»- 
4oot.  Oriijin  qf  CiHlUation  (IWS).  V-  1«8. 

U  obvious  compounds  :  Marriage- bond, 
marriugc'day,  marri<tge-hour,  nuirriage-tie. 

marriagO'Ortloles,  s.  pt.    The  sainea« 

JlAltlU  ^'il  ■'  "M  KA«-r. 

nuurrlagO  bod,  s.    The  lied  approprinted 

to  a  ni.iti  atid  woman  on  their  nnirriiige. 

morrlago-bell,  s.    Joy-bells  rung  on  tbs 

occasion  of  a  wedding. 

ABd  all  went  merr)-  *»  a  marrtao^Mt." 

*  moXTlago-brokagO,  $.  A  considera- 
tion   paid    lot    arraiivriii^   a    marriage.      It   it 

illrgal,  us  eontiary  Io  public  policy. 

t  maxTlago  -  brokert  «■    One  who  ar- 

raiii^es  or  eont rives  miirriiiges. 

marrlage-oontraot,  «.  The  contract 
oragreriiii-nt  on  wliieh  n  marriage  is  founded. 


hOl,  bo^;  p^t.  J<^1;  cat.  9CII.  chorus.  9hln.  bon^h;  go,  gom;   thin,  this,  sin.  o^ :  oxpcot,  ^onophon.  exist,     ph     C 
-olon,  -tloD  =  sban«    -tlon,  -slon  >=  shun;  (ion,   fion  ^  zUun.    -tlous,  -clous,  -alous  -  sbus.    -bio,  ~<Uo.   .^.> .      b^l,  d^ 
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marriage-favor,  s.  a  wedding-fayor; 
atoot  or  tanch  of  »hite  ribboas  or  flowers 
WOTD  at  a  wedding. 

marriage  -license,  s.  A  license  for  the 
solemniiat.uu  ufa  marriage.  Marriage  hceUBes 
differ  in  tlie  dilleront  states,  in  some  no  icense 
being  required,  xvl.ile  others  have  strict  license 
requTrements.  This  diversity  of  laws  opens 
the  way  to  evaision  of  the  laws  of  any  particular 
state.  Thus  the  license  law  of  Pennsylvania  is 
evaded  by  crossing  the  Delaware  and  contract- 
ing an  unlicensed  marriage  in  New  Jersey. 

H  In  England  licenses  are  of  three  kinds: 

1.  Special  license,  granted  only  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  which  dispenses  with  all 
restrictions  as  to  time  or  place.  It  is  granted 
as  a  right  to  peers,  4c.,  and  as  a  favor  to  other 
persons, 

2  Ordinary  license,  granted  by  the  Bishop 
of  a  diocese,  througli  a  surrogate.  It  dispenses 
with  the  publication  of  lenns.  A  declaration 
must  be  made  that  no  impediment  exists,  and 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
in  the  district  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  be 
solemnized  is  required  for  "  the  fifteen  days 
last  past,"  before  the  issue  of  the  license. 

3.  License  of  the  Superintendent  Registrar. 
This  license  applies  to  any  building  registered 
lor  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  Declaration 
as  to  impediments,  and  residence  of  one  of  the 
persons,  are  required. 

marrlage-Unes,  s.  pi.  A  common  name 
for  a  marriage  certilicate. 

■■  I  took  out  ol  my  l.oBom     .  .  my  marrUige-hne,. 

Reade .   Cloister  i  tJfarfh,  ch-  Iv. 

marriage-portion,  s.  A  portion  given 
to  a  woman  on  her  marnnge  ;  a  dowry. 

marriage-settlement,  s.  An  arrange- 
ment usually  made  before  marriage,  and  in 
consideration  of  it,  whereby  a  jointure  is  se- 
cured to  the  wife,  niid  jiortions  to  the  children, 
in  the  event  of  the  husband's  death. 

marriage-vow.  s.     The  vow  taUen  by 
the  mail  or  woman  at  their  marriage. 
mar'-riage-a-We,  a.  lEng.  marriage;  -able.] 

1.  Fit  for  marriage  ;  of  age  to  be  married. 
■•Tlie  ptnportioD  of  cliildren  ^liicl.  «n?  ™|ii-r»«. 

oite  man  or  womsin  may  1>B  presumeJ  •bull  have.  — 

eraunt:  aula  uf  Slorlanit/ 

•  2.  Suited  or  suitable  for  close  union. 

'■They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm  ;  ehe.  .po.lsed.  ahont  him  t»in» 
Her  marrtaijeable  arma.  MtltoH .  /".  /...  V.  ^l^- 

tmar'-riage-a-ble-ness.  s.  lEng.  «iwyTia7?- 
cMe:  -iic.S.]  Tlie  quality  or  sUte  of  being 
marriageable. 

m^'-ried,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Mabrt,  v.] 

A,  As  jM,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 
1.  United  in  maiTiage. 

•■  The  rrutrrted  offender  fncula  »  crim'  UWe  eliort  ol 
periury."— /'tt^cy  ■■  .*loriU  rhiloiophy,  bk,  lU..  ch.  iv. 
2.'  Formed  or  constituted  by  marriage  ;  con- 
jugal :  as,  the  married  state. 

•  3.  Joined,  concordant,  in  harmony 

"  Lap  mo  in  ao£t  Lydiau  aii-3. 
J/om«d  to  Immortal  verae." 

Mitf^'i:  LAtUfrn. 

5  Married  Women's  Property  Act : 
Law:  In  most  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States,  the  earnings  of  a  married  woman 
are  to  he  deemed  her  own  separate  property, 
as  are  her  deposits  in  savings  banks 
&c  On  the  other  hand,  a  husband  is  not 
liable  tor  the  debts  of  his  wife,  contracted  be- 
fore marriage,  but  the  wife  is  liable  to  be  sued 
and  her  separate  property  taken  to  satisfy 
those  debts. 

•  mir'-rl-er,  s.  [Eng.  marry,  v. ;  •«•.]  One 
wlio  marries. 

•mar-ron, "mar-roon.a. &s.  [Maroon, a.] 

mSir'-ron,  s.    [Fr.l 

Pijrotech. :  A  paper  box  strongly  wrapped 
with  twine  and  filled  with  powder ;  it  is  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  report  of  a  cannon,  and 
is  fired  by  a  piece  of  quickmatoh  projecting 
externally. 
m&r'-rot,  marre.  s.  (Etvm.  doubtfiU.] 
Ornith. :  A  pojinlar  name  for  Alca  impennii, 
the  Great  Auk.    (Auk.) 

mar' -row  (1),  *  mar-ow.  *  mar -we, 
mamghe.  *  marwhe,  *mary.  s.  (A.b. 
mearh ;  cogn.  with  Hut.  merg  =  marrow,  pith 


Icel.  merrjr ;    Sw.  mxrg ;    Dan.   maro ;    Ger. 
mark:    51.  H.  Ger.  marc;  O.  H.  Ger.  moroj  ; 
Wei.  raer ;  Cor.  maru.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  One  of  the  harde  bones  kuocken  they 
The  rrnirj."  CAaurar .  C.  T..  «.«7. 

2.  Fig.:  The  essence,  the  pith,  the  best 
part. 

IL  Technically: 

1  Anat.  d  Phvsiol:  Medulla  or  fat  filling 
the' large  internal  cavities  of  the  various  bones, 
especially  in  the  cavities  of  the  long  ones,  in 
the  spongy  tissue,  and  the  articular  extremi- 
ties of  these  and  the  short  rounded  ones.  It 
is  an  oily  lluid  contained  in  bundles  of  vesicles. 

2.  Bot. :  [H  2  (1)]. 

y,  1.  Spinal  Marrow: 

Anat. :  The  spinal  cord  (q.v.). 

2.  Vegetable  marrow : 

Botany : 

(1)  CucurUta  ovifera.  It  has  greenish-yellow 
flowers.  lt«  native  country  is  Persia,  but  it 
is  cultivated  in  many  other  countries,  Britain 
not  excepted.  It  is  tender  and  sweet.  It  is 
boiled  when  half  ripe,  and  served  with  sauce  ; 
or  it  is  gathered  young,  and  fried  m  batt«r. 

(2)  Pcrsca  gralissima. 
Marrow  Controversy,  s. 
Scottish  Church  Ilist. :  A  controversy  regard- 

ino-  an  old  book  called  the  Marrow  o/  Modern 
DMnity,  written  by  a  Puritan  soldier  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  recommended  in  the 
year  1T17  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Boston.  It  was 
re-published  in  1718  by  the  Rev.  Jan«s  Hog  of 
Carnock,  with  a  preface  from  his  pen.  boiiie 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
especially  Principal  Haddow,  of  St.  Andrews, 
olllected  to  its  teacliings.  The  moderate  party 
were  against  the  volume,  the  evangelical 
party  in  its  favour.  It  was  cOBdemiied  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1720.  A  representa- 
tion was  given  in  by  twelve  ministers  in  1.21, 
with  a  petition  that  the  act  of  condemnation 
might  be  withdrawn.  Tlie  excitement  pro- 
duced by  this  controversy  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  ultimately  led,  in  1733,  to  the 
deposition  of  four  ministers,  and  that  again  to 
the  creation  of  the  Secession  Church.  [Seces- 
sion.] 
Marrow-men,  s.  pi. 
Scnttlsh  Church  Ilist. :  The  twelve  ministers 
who  si-ned  tlie  petition  to  the  General  As- 
sembly ai-ainst  the  condemnation  of  tlie  Jllai- 
row  of  Modern  Divinity.  (Marrow  Contbo- 
VERSV.)  They  are  known  also  as  the  Twelve 
Brethren  and  the  Representers. 

marrow  bone,  *  mari-bone,  •  marie- 
bone,  "  mary-bone,  s. 

1  Lit. :  A  bone  containing  marrow,  or 
boiled  to  extract  the  marrow. 

"  A  coke  they  hadden  viitb  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  boile  the  cbickeuee  and  the  mane  ioriej. 

Chaucer:  c.  i..  ssa- 

2  Fig.  (PI.) :  The  bones  of  the  knees  ;  the 
knees.  (In  this  sense  by  some  taken  as  a 
corruption  of  Mary-boms,  in  allusion  to  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  Virgin  by  kneeling.) 

■■  He  tel  npon  hi!  mnrilmnei.  £  pitteonsly  pmyd  me 
U,  (c.rseve  him.'-Sir  T.  More ;  Worka.  p.  .S7. 

marrow-f:at,  ».  A  kind  of  large,  rich 
pea. 

marrow-pudding,  s.  A  pudding  made 
from  beef  marrow,  or  vegetable  marrow. 

marrow -spoon,  s.  A  long,  narrow 
aiioon  for  extracting  marrow. 

marrow-squash,  s.  An  American  name 
for  the  vegetable  marrow.  (Marrow  (1),  s., 
II.  1.) 
mar'-row  (2),  s.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  Fr 
Tiiari  from  Lat.  maritus  =  a  husband.)  A 
match,  a  mate,  a  partner  ;  one  of  a  pair. 

■'  He  s»»  that  he  wama  to  get  Die  Vernon  to  bis 

Tnarrovr.'—^coti  :  ^o6  Jioy.  ch.  xxxv. 

mar'-row  (1>.  ".«■  [Marrow  (1),  s.]  To  flU, 
as  witli  marrow  or  fat ;  to  glut. 

mar'-row  (2),  v.t.  [Marrow  (2),  s.]  'To  as- 
sociate with,  to  equal  ;  to  lit  exactly,  .o 
match. 

mar'-row-iah,  a.  (Eng.  Tmn-roro;  -isft.)  Of 
the  nature  of  marrow  ;  resembling  marrow. 

■■  A  eolt.  morroBiJ*.  and  i^hlte  «ub»Unce.  Ineendred 
ot  the  purest  p-u-t  ol  seed  and  spirits.'  -.Burton . 
Anatomy  of  .Melancholy,  p.  19. 


*  mar' -row-less  dX  a.  [Eng.  marrow  (1),  9. : 
-las.\    Wanting  or  devoid  of  marrow. 

■■Thy  bones  al»  marrot^ea.  thy  blood  is  cold.- 

Shakeap.  :  UacbeiA,  lU.  4. 

*  mar'-row-less  (2),  a.  [Eng.  niorrou.  (2),  s  ; 
-less]  That  cannot  be  matched  or  equalled  ; 
unequalled,  incomparable. 

mar'-row-^,  a.  [Eng.  marroiu ;  -y.)  Fallot 
marrow  ;  pithy,  like  inanow. 

••  A  raarro»»  like  substance  »ltb  greenish  yjjns  la- 
tersijersed."— uraiiwer:  Sugarcane,  bk.  1.  INoteoa 
ver.  4&.) 


mar-ru'-bi-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  marra- 
(,(iui;i),  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 
Bvt.  :  A  family  of  LabiatsE,  tribe  Stachea. 
mar-ru-bi-in,  s.     [Eng.  mambHum);  -in 
(C/icm.).] 

Chem  :    A  bitter  principle  extracted  from 
white    horehound   (Uan-ubium    vulgare)   by 
means  of  boiling  water.    It  is  almost  insol- 
uble in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.      From   its  alcoholic  solution  it 
crystallizes  in  needles,  from  its  ethereal  solu- 
tion in  rhombic  plates.    It  melts  at  l(W  ;  at  a 
higher  U'liiperature  it  is  jartially  decomposed, 
giving  off  irritating  vapours. 
mar'-ru-bi-um,  s.    (Lat.  =  the  horehound.] 
Bol  ■  Wlute  Horehound  ;  the  typical  genus 
ot  the  family  Marrubidje  (q.v.).     The  c.ilyx  is 
ten-toothed  ;  the  stamens  included  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  the  two  anterior  or  lower 
ones  the  longest.    Thirty  species  are  known. 
Tliey  are  from    the    temperate  and  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World.    lHarrnhium  mlgare 
the    Common  'nhite    Horehound,  is  a  well- 
known  plant.     IHorbhound.] 
mar-riim,  mir'-ram,  s.    [Norfolk  dialect.) 
Bot   ■    Ammoithila    arenaria,     called     also 
Fsamma  arenariuui,  formerly  Amndo  arenaria. 
marrum-grasses,  s.pl. 
Bot  ■  Grasses  whose  creeping  suckers  and 
tough  entangled  roots  bind  together  the  loose 
moving  sand  of  the  sea  coast,  as  Ammoplala 
arenaria. 

mar-ry,  *  mar-i-en.  v.l  &  i.  (Fr.  marUr, 
from  Lat.  i/.iirKo  =  (1)  to  give  a  woman  in 
marriage,  (2)  to  take  a  woman  in  marriage, 
from  marUus  =  a  husband,  from  mas  (geuit. 
maris)  =  a  male;  bp.  maridar;  lUL  mantare.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  unite  in  marriage  or  wedlock ;  to 
join  for  life  as  man  and  wife ;  to  constitute 
husband  and  wife  according  to  the  laws  or 
customs  of  the  country. 

•■Whatl  shall  the  curate  controul  me t  Tell  hto. 
that  he  .shall  marry  the  couple  himself.  — Goy ."  H  ft<rf 
i£ye  callit  I 

(2)  To  give  or  dispose  of  in  marriage  or 
wedlock. 

■*  Would  I  had  never  married  my  dangliter  there.' 
Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  it  1. 

(3)  To  take  as  husband  or  wife  :  as,  A  man 
marries  a  woman,  or  a  woman  marries  a  man. 

"  2.  Fig. :  To  ivrite  intimately  or  closely ; 
to  join,  to  associate. 

■•  Harrying  bis  s«eet  noals  nith  Uielr  silver  eound.^' 
Ilrovme :  Britannias  PatCural*.  bk.  I.,  s.  6. 


IL  Naul. :  To  splice. 


••  To  marry.  In  splicing  ropes.  Is  to  Join  one  rope  to 
another  for  the  purpose  ol  reeving  it.  which  is  pel; 
to,,  ed  by  nlacnig  thVend  ot  each  close  toeeth^and 
then  alUchlng  them  by  worming.  —Falcmer.  la 
Annatidale. 

B.  /n(ra7isi(ire  ; 

1.  To  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  or 
wedlock  ;  to  take  a  husband  or  wife. 

"  I  will  marry  cue  day." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors.  U.  1. 

•  2.  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  with  or  to. 

•■  vn  to  the  doctor ;  be  hath  my  good  w  ill.     ^ 
And  none  but  he  to  marry  mlh  Nan  Page 

Shakeip. .  Herry  Wive,  of  ll'imijor.  Iv.  t. 

'  mSr-r*,  cxclam,  [A  corrupt,  of  Mary,  from 
tiie  practice  of  swearmg  by  the  Virgin  Mary.J 
Indeed,  forsooth. 

•■  Yea,  marry,  sbalt  thon,  and  with  all  my  heMt" 
Cuteper :  Epulle  to  Joseph  BuL 

ra&r'-rf-iag,  pr.  par.  &  a,    [Maerv,  r.) 

A.  -is  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  n./j. :  Inclined  or  disposed  to  many: 
as,  a  marrying  man. 

mfir'-r3?-muffe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
coarse  common  cloth. 


meara ;  cogu.  wim  i..uv.  ".t.y  —  ...".. v..., , —  ,  „  . ^ 

iit.:^t:'Si^e:^m.ist:^.bat:^^iirsti^^^  r=  f ;y"t°',ul\r' 

•r.  wore.  wpU.  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  f&ll ;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce      e  ,     y 
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Mars,  5.  [Lat.,  from  an  older  and  poetical 
funn  Mavors.] 

1.  Roman  MytK  :  The  god  of  war.  His 
mother  was  Juno.  He  was  often  rejiresente-l 
as  ft  nudo  fild  man,  with  a  shield,  a  helmet, 
and  a  pike.  He  was  seated  in  a  chariotdniwn 
by  two  furious  horses.  Tlie  horse,  the  wolf,  the 
magpie,  the  vulture  among  animals,  and  the 
dog-grass  among  plants,  were  sacred  to  him. 

3.  AstToiu  :  One  of  the  superior  planets 
situated  hetween  the  earth  ou  tlie  one  side 
and  the  vast  cluster  of  asteroids  on  the  other. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  141  railliona 
of  miles,  and  at  times  it  is  only  35  millions  of 
miles  from  the  earth.  It  revolves  round  tlio 
•nn  a  few  minutes  under  087  days,  and  rotates 
npon  ita  axis  in  24  Imnrs,  :17  minutes,  22*73  se- 
conds. Its  equatorial  diameter  is  about  4,200 
miles,  its  polar  about  seventy  less.  Its  mass  is 
about  onc-eiffhth  that  of  the  earth.  When  at  its 
^eatest  distance  from  the  earth  its  telescopic 
diameter  is  lc>s  than  four  seconds  of  are,  but 
when  nearest  this  is  increased  to  twent>'-four 
seconds,  hence  tlie  jdanct  varies  greatly  in 
brightness.  Mr.  Dunkin  meiitions  that  in  tJie 
northern  hemisphere  of  Mars  the  spring  lasts 
191  Martial  days,  summer  181  days,  autumn 
149  days,  and  winter  147 ;  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  spring  and  summer  taken  together 
are  .seventy-six  d;ivs  shorter.  Prof.  Phillips. 
of  Oxford,  has  shown  that  the  great  inter- 
change of  atmospheric  humidity  which  must 
necessarily  take  place  periodically  between  the 
two  poles  tends  to  produce  violent  hurricanes. 

Viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  Mars  appears  of 
a  uniformly' red  and  fiery  tint ;  but  looked  at 
through  a  powerful  telescope  tlie  ruddy  colour 
is  found  to  be  contined  to  certain  definite  areas, 
which  are  therefore  believed  to  be  continents 
having  "an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  general  soil, 
like  what  the  red  sandstone  districts  on  the 
earth  may  possibly  offer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Wars,  only  more  decided  "  (llerschel:  yUtron., 
§  510).  Contrasted  with  tliese  red  portions 
others,  by  a  general  law  of  optics,  appear 
greenish,  and  are  considered  to  be  seas. 
Around  the  pole3  are  "brilliant  white  spots," 
which  have  been  conjectured,  with  some  prob- 
ability, to  be  snow  and  ice  "as  they  disappear 
when'they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  are  greatest  when  just  emerging  from  the 
long  night  of  their  polar  winter.  The  snow- 
line then  extends  to  about  six  degrees  (rec- 
koned on  a  meriilian  of  the  planet)  from  the 
■pole"  (IbUI).  Mr.  Huggins's  researches  with 
the  spectroscope  confirm  Sir  John  Herschcl's 
view  of  the  reason  the  planet  has  a  rtiddy 
tint.  In  1877.  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  of  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  by  the  aid  of  the 
great  Washington  refracting  telescope,  dis- 
covered that  Mars  ha<l  two  satellites.  The 
nearest  is  believed  to  be  from  23  to  2o  miles 
in  diameter,  and  revolves  about  4,000  miles 
from  the  surface  of  the  planet,  in  a  period  of 
7  hours,  :J9  minutt-s.  This  is  much  less  than 
the  period  of  rotation  of  Mars  itself,  and  con- 
stitutes a  uni(iue  fact  in  the  solar  system, 
which  has  furnished  forcible  corroboration  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  tides.  The 
other  satellite  is  believed  to  be  about  IS  miles 
in  diameter,  and  revolves  at  about  12,500  miles 
from  the  surface,  in  SO  hours,  17  minutes. 

•  3.  Chfm. :  An  old  term  for  iron. 

4.  Her. :  A  name  for  the  colour  gules  or  red, 
on  the  coats  of  sovereign  princes. 

mar-sa'-la,  s.  (Sec  def.]  A  wine  of  a  sherry 
character,'niade  at  Marsala  in  Sicily. 

mars-don'- i -a,  s.  [Named  after  William 
Marsdeii,  ICs.i.,' K.R.S.  (175ii-lS36),  Secrctjiry 
to  the  Admiralty,  an  Oriental  scholar,  and 
author  of  a  history  of  Sumatra.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacese,  tribe 
atapflifl'.  Mar  denfa  tinctorUi,  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas  and  IJurmah,  yields  a  blue  dye  like 
Indigo.  At.  Roi/Ui,  a  Himalayan  species,  af- 
fords a  ftbre  of  which  llshing  nets  and  strong 
ropes  are  made.  Th*-  unripe  fruit  is  powdered 
and  given  as  a  cooling  medicine.  M.  tena- 
c'lAxiwt  furnishes  RjO"">l'al  fibre  (q.v.).  The 
plantgrowsln  ludlaandtheKastern  Peninsula. 

iviarselllals  (us  Blar-sa-ya';  fem.  Mar- 
soillalse,  as  Bfar-sa-yazT),  a.  &  5.    [  I'r.] 

A.  Ah  adj.  :  llelonging  to  or  pertaining  to 

M;irseilli'S. 

B.  Aa  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  InhabitAnt  of  Maraclllca. 

2.  {of  the  fiirm  Marscillniae) :  The  same  as 

MARSetLt.AISe    HYMN  (q.v.). 


Marseillaise  byillli«  s.    A  song  written 

by  Ituuget  de  Lisle,  an  officer  of  artillery  in 
the  garrison  of  Strasbourg  in  17C2.  It  received 
its  title  from  having  been  sung  by  a  party  of 
the  Marseillaise  Club  as  they  entered  Paris 
ou  the  invitation  of  KLulame  Roland  ;  the 
Bong,  though  less  sanguinary  in  sentiment 
than  most  of  the  songs  of  the  Revolution,  was 
employed  as  accompaniment  to  many  of  the 
horrible  deeds  of  tliat,  and  of  later  period.^, 
and  by  association  become  dangerous  enough 
to  be  included  among  the  songs  prohibited  to 
be  sung  in  France  under  the  Bourbons  and 
the  Bonajiartes.  The  tune  to  which  it  is 
set  by  the  author  of  tlie  words,  contains  pro- 
gressions so  unusual  in  popular  songs,  that  it 
IS  dilhcult  to  account  for  its  general  adoption. 

mai*aTi,  "  mersche,  s.  [A.S.  mtrsc  =  a  marsh, 

fnr  )}u'risc  =  full  of  meres  or  pools,  from  mere 
~  a  mere,  a  pool ;  Low  Ger.  marsch;  Low  Lat. 
Ttiariscns.]  A  tract  of  low  land  occasionally 
or  usually  covered  with  water ;  a  fen,  a  bog, 
a  swamp,  a  morass.    (Mabish.] 

"  Your  low  meftdowa  and  TruinA-lfuida  you  need  not 
l«y  up  till  Arril,  excejit  tho  spring  bs  very  wet,  and 
your  Ttarjft^j  very  pouchy."— J/ortimCT-;  Uitsbandrj/. 

marsh-beetle,  s. 

PM. :  Typlta  iutifolia,  called  also  Marsh- 
pestle. 

marsh-bred,  a.  Bred  or  produced  in 
marshes. 

marsh-centaury,  s. 

Hot. :  The  Lea^t  Gentian,  Cicindelia  Jili- 
formis. 

marsh-^lnquefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Potcntilki  Comarum,  formerly  Coma- 
rum  paliistre,  a  British  rosaceous  plant  with 
live  to  seven  leaflets,  and  dark  purplish-brown 
tiowers. 

marsh-crocodile,  s. 

Zool.  :  CrocodiliLS  palustris,  found  in  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  at  Malabar,  Madras, 
and  in  Ceylon.  Its  snout  is  covered  with 
numerous  small  irregiUarprominences(whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  C.  hombifrojis),  and  the 
space  between  the  eyes  is  deejtly  concave.  It 
is  worshipped  by  some  religioni.sts,  and  near 
Karicbi  are  some  hot  sjtrings  swarming  witli 
these  saurians,  which  kuow  the  fakirs  who 
feed  them. 

marsh-elder.  5. 

Bat.  :  The  Guelder-rose,  Viburnum  Opidns. 

marsh-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  IJmnanthemum. 

marsh-gas,  ^^ 

Ckem.  :  CH4  =  ^^3,  methane.  Light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  hydride  of  methyl,  a  hydro- 
carbon gas  very  abmulant  in  nature.  It  is 
evolved  from  stagnant  water,  and  great  quanti- 
ties are  given  oiX  in  coal-pits  where  it  is  known 
as  the  lire-damp  of  the  miners.  It  is  one  of  the 
usual  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  organic  matters.  It  may  be  formed  in 
large  quantitie.s  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  a  mixture  of  alkaline  acetate  with  a  hy- 
dratcd  alkali.  Of  all  known  compounds  it  is 
the  richest  in  hydrogen,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  latter,  is  the  lightest  known  gas 
(sp.  gr.  '5576,  air  =  1).  It  is  colourless,  witJi- 
out  taste  or  smell,  and  is  neutral  to  test  paper. 
In  water  and  alcohol  it  is  sparingly  soluble. 
It  is  the  type  of  a  numerous  cioss  of  com- 
jmunds. 

marsh-flsh,  i. 

Ichlhy.  :  [Mt  uhshI. 

marsh-harrier,  3. 

Ornith. :  Circus  (rr»f;i;i(wt«,  a  handsome  rap- 
torial bird,  about  twenty-four  inches  in  length. 
It  frequents  u.arBhy  places,  and  always  budds 
near  water.  Small  snakes,  frogs,  wounded 
birds,  eggs,  and  nestlings  unable  to  (ly,  form 
the  main  part  of  the  food  of  this  bird.  The 
species  has  a  wide  gengraphieal  range  in  tlie 
Old  World  ;  it  Is  common  in  Cambridgeshire, 
In  Scotland,    IreUuid,  and    jwirts   of   Wales. 

IHAKniKR.) 

marsh-hen,  mud-hen.  s. 

Ornilh.:  liallus  virgiJitanu.s  Cho  Virginia 
Rail. 

■■Jupiter  .  .  .  buBtlBd  ^^"^«tt<^I)^•p*^e•oIn•mariA- 
fc<•nJ  for  •upjwr."— /'"«.■  Th^  <!oUt  Ihi-j. 

marsh-land. «.    Mumhy,  swampy  land ; 

a  marsh. 


maTSh' mallow.  $. 

1.  lUd.:  The  genus  Allhffio.  and  apecially 
Althrra  ojficiiuilis.  It  is  a  fmftly  pubescent 
plant,  with  axillary  cymes  of  large  rosy  lenvec 
A  native  of  Kurope  and  Asia  in  marshcH 
near  the  sea.  A  decoction  of  the  roots  and 
other  parts  yields  a  tasteless,  colourless,  muci- 
lage. Used  as  a  demulcent  for  children,  and 
in  cases  of  irritation. 

2.  Cormn.:  A  popular  pasty  confection  made 
fr 'Ui  the  nmrsti-mallow. 

marsh -marigold,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  genus  Caltha  (q.v.),  aadsDectaJlv 
CaUha  palustris. 


marsh-miasma,  s.  Miasma  generated 
in  march's,  t)i<-  normal  situation  from  whicL 
it  emanates.     [Miasma.] 

marsh-nut,  s. 

But. :  'I'lu;  Marking  nut,  Sem4:carpus  Ana- 
(xirdium.    Called  also  Malacca-bean. 

marsh-pennywort,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Hj'drocotyle  (q.v,). 
marsh-ringlet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  butterfly,  Cctnonympha  Darus, 
one  of  the  Nymphalida;.  It  is  Uiwuy  with 
black  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  wings. 
It  is  found  in  June  and  July  on  moors  and 
mosses  in  Scotland  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

marsh-rosemary,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Statice  Limo- 

nium. 

marsh-samphire,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  genus  Balicomia  (q.V-X 
[Saltwort.] 

marsh-shrew.  5. 

Zool.  :  Sorex  paluHris,  a  small  rodeut  of 
North  America,  ranging  as  fur  north  aslludsou 
Bay  territory.  The  dentition  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Crossopus,  to  which  it  has  bc€a  ro- 
feried  by  some  writers. 

marsh-tit,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Parus  palustris,  common  round 
London. 

marsh-trefoil,  s. 

Bot.:  Meiiyanthrstri/oliata.  [MenyanTUBs.) 

marsh-twayblade.  £. 

i)"n(. :  All  oichid,  Maiaxis  paludosa, 

mar  -shal,  *  mares-chal,  *  mar-i-schal, 
•  mar-schal,   *  mar-shall,  $.     [o.  Fr. 

viare^chal  (I-Y.  TTUirec/iu/),  troni  O.  11.  Ger. 
vuiraschalh  (M.  11.  Ger.  marsltale  ;  Ger.  mar- 
$chaU)~iiu  attendant  upon  a  horse,  a  groom, 
a  farrier,  from  U.  H.  Ger.  nuiraii  =  a  war- 
horse,  and  scale  {A.S.  scealc;  Ger.  &  Dut. 
scluilk)  =  a  servant.] 

•  1.  An  otUcial  who  had  charge  of  horses  ;  a 
groom. 

•  2.  An  official  who  regulated  combats  iQ 
the  lists. 

"  Utijuk'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  nutrthiU  by. 
As  kulyhtly  rltcs  nquire.  uor  JihIb*.'  u.  try." 

Urj/iUn     /'atuinon  *   trcttr.  ll.  t'-X 

3.  One  who  regulates  rank  and  order  at  a 
fcaht  or  assembly;  one  who  arranges  and 
directs  the  order  of  a  procession,  ic. 

•  4.  A  harbinger,  a  pursuivant  ;  one  who 
goes  befoi-e  a  prince  to  declare  his  coming  and 
provide  entertainment, 

5.  A  milit;try  otflc^r  of  the  highest  ronk  ;  a 
field-marshal. 

" QroaX.  marihfit  U*  Hairy  tlio  Sixth  of  hU  liU  wan." 
s/ta*:e»if. :  I  U'-nri/  i'/..  tv.  7. 

6.  In  America  a  civil  officer  appointed  by 
the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  cjicli  juilicial  disti  ict,  and  answering  to  the 
siierill  of  a  cimnty.  His  duty  is  to  execute  all 
precepts  directed  to  him,  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Suites. 

7.  An  olllcer  of  any  private  society,  ap- 
poinU^'d  to  regulate  their  (»)renu>mes  and  exe- 
cute  their  orderj«. 

•  8.  A  leader,  a  guide. 

"  IUmuoii  bccoiiim  tliv  ftutrttuU  to  uiy  will" 

.sAdAfU^. .   JJi<Uuintit«ri  .yijhi'i  Ifr^itm,  It  a 

U  (1)  ICarl  Manhal  0/  t:ngland  :  Tlio  eighth 
otfirer  of  stiit^' ;  the  title  is  hereditary,  being 
held  by  the  iMike  of  Norfolk.  TIio  I-Jirl  Mttr- 
Hhal  has  jurlHtllctlun  in  th>- court  of  chivalry 
during  a  vacancy  lu  the  olfico  of  Uigh  Con- 
stable. 


boil,  b^ :  pdUt.  J6%1 :  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln.  bcnt^h :  go,  gem  :  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xonophon.  exist.    -In^ 
tlan  -  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  ^  shOn ;  -(ion,  -jlon  -  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,    slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -die,  Ac      b^l,  dpL 
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marshal— martagon 


*(2>  Earl  MaTskal  (or  Mariscal)  of  Scotland  : 
An  officer  of  state  who  had  coininand  of  the 
cavalry  under  the  cnnstahle.  Tlie  office  was 
held  by  the  family  of  Keith,  but  was  forfeited 
by  rebellion  in  1715. 

•(3)  Kniqht  Marslial,  *  Marshal  of  the  King's 
(or  Queen's)  Housfhold :  An  officer  whose  duties 
were  to  hear  and  determine  pleas  of  the  crown, 
and  suits  between  those  of  the  royal  liouse- 
hold  and  others  within  the  verge,  that  is 
■within  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  round  the  royal 
palace. 

(4)  Provost- Marshal :  [Provost]. 

(5)  Marshal  of  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  : 
An  officer  who  liad  charge  of  the  prison  called 
the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  in  Southwark. 
The  office  was  abolished  by  statute,  5  &  6  Vic- 
toria, c.  22. 

marshal,  v.t.     [Marshal,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  To  arrange  or  rank  in  order ;  to  arrange 
■uitably  ;  to  draw  up  or  dispose  in  order. 

"His  steel  truuclieou,  waved  on  hi^h. 
Seemed  manhaUiuff  the  iron  tlironst." 

Scoff  .■  Cadyom  Coitlf. 

S.  To  bring  together;  to  gather,  as  for  battle. 

"False  wizard,  avaunt!   I  have  marthalled  inycLin." 
Campbell:  LochleVi  Warning. 

•  3-  To  direct ;  to  lead  as  a  harbinger. 

••Thou  raarthalVtt  me  the  way  that  I  was  going.*' 

Shake^p. :  Afacbeth.  iL  1. 

II.  Her.  :  To  dispose  in  order  the  several 
parts  of  an  escutclieon  or  the  coats  of  arras  of 
distinct  families. 

•  mar'-shal^y,  *  mar-shal-cie,  s.  [Eng. 
marshal,  s.  ;  -cy.]  The  office,  rank,  or  position 
of  a  marshal. 

"  Thin  offlcA  lorgo  of  the  marshalcie.' 

/iobert  de  Briinne,  p.  292. 

mar -shal-ler,  s.  [Eng.  marshal ;  -er.]  One 
will  I  marshals  or  disposes  in  proper  rank  or 
order. 

mar- Shall -ing,  pr.  par.,  a„  &  s.  [Mar- 
shal. V.]' 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  Oflj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  arranging  or  dis- 
posing in  due  rank  and  order. 

■■  The  true  marshaJlinfj  of  the  dejjrees  of  soveraigne 
honour  are  there. '—/iacon  ;  Euayi;  Of  Bonour. 

*  mar'-shal-sea*  s.  [Eng.  marshal,  and  sea, 
s««  =  a  seat,  a  see.]  A  prison  in  Southwark 
belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, now  denominated  the  Queen's  prison. 

*[!  *  Court  of  MarslwXsea :  A  court  formerly 
held  before  the  steward  and  marshal  of  tlie 
king's  household,  to  administer  justice  be- 
tween the  king's  domestic  servants.  It  in- 
cluded two  courts  of  record  : 

(1)  The  original  court  of  marshalsea,  which 
held  plea  of  all  trespasses  committed  witliin 
the  verge,  that  is  within  a  circle  of  twelve 
miles  of  the  royal  palace. 

(2)  The  palace-court(q.  v.)  created  by  Charles 
I.,  and  abolished  in  1S49. 

mar'-Shal-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  marshal;  -ship.] 
The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  marshal. 

"With  him  the  Duke  o(  Norfolk,  with  the  rod  of 
marshalship,  a  corouet  on  hia  head."— SAaAesj). ;  Henry 
Via.,  iv.  1. 

marsh'-wdrt,  s.     [Eng.  marsh,  and  uiorl.] 

Bot. :  Orycoccus  pahistris. 

marsh' -jr,  a.     [Eng.  marsh  ;  -y.] 

1,  Having  the  nature  of  a  marsh,  bog,  or 
swamp  ;  boggy,  fenny,  swampy. 

"No  natural  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or  boga 
Or  marthy  lowl.inds  to  prcliice  the  foj^s." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  L 

2.  Produced  or  growing  in  marshes  ;  as, 
marshy  weeds. 

mar-sTl'-e-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after 
Count  F.  L.'Marsigli,  founder  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Bologna.] 

Bot.  :  Pepperworts  or  Rhizocarps,  the  tji^i- 
cal  genus  of  the  order  Marsileaceae  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  plants  growing  in  mud,  which 
have  a  creeping  rliizome,  lilifomi  leaf-stalks, 
supporting  a  compound  four-leaved  blade ; 
capsules  stalked,  dehiscing  when  ripe,  with 
macrospores  and  microspores,  the  former  male 
the  latter  female.  Found  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  in.  Africa,  India,  Australia,  Brazil, 
^c.  Marsilea  quadrifnlia  is  an  Indian  water- 
plant  common  in  the  Puujaub  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  said  to  be  eaten  as  a  potherb  by  the 
natives. 


mar-sil-6-a-9e-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mar- 
sile(a);  Lat.  ft-ni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea;.] 

But,  :  An  order  of  Acrogens,  alliance  Lyco- 
podales.  It  consists  of  aquatic  plants  with  the 
root-stalk  or  stem  creeping,  the  leaves  filiform 
or  bearing  four  obovate  leaflets  with  circinate 
vernation.  Fructific^'ition  composed  of  coria- 
ceous oblong  or  globose  capsules  containing 
two  or  more  cells,  the  wliole  formed  of  a 
metamorphosed  leaf.  Within  are  parietal  pla- 
centas, to  wliich  are  affixed  many  membranous 
sacs  enclosing  macrospores  and  microspores. 
Found  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  known 
genera  are  two,  species  forty.  Marsilea,  the 
typical    genua    (q.v.),   is    widely    distributed. 

[PlLULAR[A.] 

mar-sil'-ly.  «.  tProm  the  name  of  the  inven- 
tor.]   (See  the  compound.) 

marsllly-carrlage*  s.  A  naval  gun- 
carriage  having  no  fore  tracks,  the  front  tran- 
som resting  immediately  on  the  ship's  deck. 

mar-8ip-o-bran'-chi-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  ^apciTros  {marsipos)  :=  &  pouch,  and 
fipdyxtaibrangchia),\A. of  ^p6.yxt-ov{brangchion) 
—  a  tin,  a  gill.] 

Ichthy. :  Purse-gills  ;  an  order  of  flshes,  con- 
stituting Cuvier's  Cyclostomata,  MuUer's  Cy- 
olostonii. 

mar-SU'-pi-al,  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  T7wrsiipi(um)  ; 
Eng.  ailj.  suti'.  -a/.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  bag  or  pouch  ; 
having  a  bag  or  pouch  ;  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
supialia  (q.v,). 

B.  As  suhst. :  An  individual  belonging  to 
the  Marsnpialia  (q.v.). 

marsupial-bones,  s.  pi. 

Compar.  Anat. :  Two  small  bones  springing 
from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  formed  by  the 
ossifii-ation  of  the  internal  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  abdominal  muscles.  They  sup- 
port the  marsupial  pouch  in  the  Marsupialia. 

marsupial-sacs,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Pouch-like  sacs  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  the  generative  apparatus  in  some 
Acalephge,  Crustacea,  and  Lamellibranchiate 
Molluscs.     {O^uen.) 

mar-su-pi-a'-li-a,  mar-su-pi-a'-ta,  s.pl. 
[Lat.   inarsupi(nm)  (q.v.);  neut.   pi.  adj.  sutT. 
'alia,  -ata.] 
1.  Zoology : 

(1)  Of  both  forms,  chiefly  the  first):  Marsu- 
pial or  Pouched  Animals.  Mammals  having 
a  marsupium  or  pouch.  Under  the  designa- 
tion Marsupiata,  they  were  considered  by 
Cuvier  to  be  a  sub-division  of  his  order  Car- 
nassiers  (Carnivora),  although  their  teeth  were 
of  various  types,  and  many  were  vegetable 
feeders.  Some  have  an  analogy  to  the  In.sec- 
tiviira,  others  to  the  Carnivora,  and  others  to 
the  Rodentia,  from  all  which  they  differ  in 
possessing  a  marsupium  or  pouch.  [Marsu- 
pium.] They  are  now  generally  termed  Mar- 
supialia, and  elevated  into  a  sub-class,  called 
by  Prof.  Huxley  and  others,  Didelidiia  (q.v.). 
The  young  are  born  of  a  small  size  and  im- 
perfect in  condition,  but  are  transferred  to  the 
marsupium,  where  they  become  attached  to  a 
long  nipple  which  supplies  them  with  milk. 
There  is  evidently  in  this  arrangement  a  lirst 
faint  approach  to  the  oviparous  one  which 
characterizes  birds.  The  majority  of  the 
species  inhabit  Australia  and  its  adjacent 
islands,  though  the  Didelphidae  (Opossums) 
are  American. 

Viewing  the  Marsupialia  as  an  order.  Prof. 
Owen,  in  1S39,  divided  them  into  five  trilx-s  : 
Sarcophaga,  Entomophaga,  Carpophaga,  Poe- 
phaga,  and  Rhizophaga.  Subsequently  he 
divided  them  by  tlieir  dentition  into  the  Di- 
prodontia  and  the  Polj-prodontia.  Dallas  and 
others  separated  them  into  the  Phj'tophagous, 
or  Plant-eating,  and  the  Rapacious  Marsu- 
pialia, the  latter  including  the  carnivorous 
ami  the  insectivorous  families.  Prof.  Mart;in 
Duncan,  regarding  the  Marsupalia  as  an  order, 
divides  it  into  two  sub-orders,  the  Marsupiata 
(q.v.)  and  the  Monotremata. 

(2)  (Of  the  form  Marsupiata)  : 

(a)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  Marsn- 
pialia, now  Didelphia. 

{h)  According  to  Prof.  Martin  Duncan  and 
others,  a  sub-order  of  the  order  Marsujiialia 
[1.]  He  includes  under  it  the  families  Macro- 
podidie,  Pliascoloniyids,  Phalangistidae,  Pera- 
melidae,  Dasyurida,  and  Didelphidte. 


2.  Palteont  :  Tlie  oldest  known  mammalian 
species,  MicroUstes  antiqmts,  is  believed  to  have 
been  Marsupial.  It  is  from  the  Upper  Trias. 
Others  occur  in  the  Keuper  of  Wurtemburg, 
the  Rhsetic  rocks,  &c.  It  is  believed  that 
during  the  whole  Secondary  period  all  the 
mammals  existing  were  Marsupial,  though 
analogy  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  the 
Monotremata  wilt  yet  be  found. 

mar-su-pi-a'-li-azi,  a.  (Eng.  Tnarsupiai; 
-ian.]    The  same  as  Marsupial  (q.v.), 

mLar-su'-pl-an.  a.  [Lat.  marsiipi(um):  Eng. 
adj.  suir.  -an.^    The  same  as  MARsupiAL(q.v.). 

mar-su-pi-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  marsupi(um) , 
neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ata.]    [Marsupialia.] 

m.ar-SU' -pi-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  marsupi(um). 
Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  The  same  as  Marsupial  (q.v.V 

mar-su-pi-o-cri-ni'-te^,  s.  [Lat.  marsi^ 
pntm^a  bag.  a  pouch;  Gr.  lepiVoi'  (kriium) 
—  a  lily,  and  suff.  -ites.) 

PaliEont.  :  A  genus  of  Crinoidea,  the  arras 
of  which  are  in  two  rows.  They  are  of  Silu- 
rian age. 

t  mar'-su-pite,  s.    [Marsupites.] 

PalcEont.  :  Any  species  of  Marsupites  (q.v.). 

mar-su-pi'-tes,  s.    [Lat.  marsup(ium) ;  sntt. 

-ifes.]  ' 

PalcBoni.  :  Tortoise-encrinite,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Marsupitidie.  It  is  of 
Cretaceous  age. 

mar-su-pit'-i-dje,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  mann^ 
pit{e^)';  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  ."^utT.  -idcB.] 
Pala^ont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea. 

mar-SU'-pi-um,  s.  [Lat.  marsupium  =  ■ 
pouch,  from  Gr.  ^optriVioi'  (marsijnon),  ^op- 
<TVTnov  (marsupion)  =  a  little  pouch  ;  dimin. 
of  fLapcino^,  na.p<rvno^  {marsipos,  marsupos)^ 
a  bag  or  jx)uch.] 

Compar.  Anat.  d  Physiol. :  A  pouch  contain- 
ing teats  for  giving  milk  to  tlie  imperfectly 
developed  young  of  the  marsupial  animals  of 
the  sub-class  Didelphia. 

mar-sirp-i-Sja'-thiis,  s.  [Gr.  tiapnwor 
(marsipos)  =  a  purse,  and  av9o^  (anthos)  =  a 
a  blossom,  a  flower.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiatae,  family  Hyptldffl 
(q.v.).  Marsypianthu-s  hyptoides  is  employed 
in  Brazil  for  medicating  baths. 

mart  (I),  malrt,  s.  [A  contraction  from 
Martinmas  (q.v.).]  A  fatted  cow,  or  what- 
ever animal  is  slaughtered  at  Martinmas  for 
winter  provision.     {Scotch.) 

"  Oil  they  cam  out  to  gather  mar($  for  the  garrlaon.* 
—Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxvii. 

mart  (2),  s.     [A  contract,  of  TTWrfre/ (q.v.).] 

1.  A  place  of  public  sale  or  traffic  ;  a  market; 
a  market-place. 

■'  If  any  bom  at  Ephesus 
Be  seen  at  Syraciiaan  martt  and  fairs, 
He  diea."         Shaketp.  :  Comedy  qf  Errort,  i,  L 

2.  Purchase  and  sale  ;  bargain. 

" I  play  a  merchanta  part. 
And  Tflutare  madly  on  a  desprate  mart." 

Shakesp-  :  Taming  nf  ttie  .'Artlg,  U. 

3.  A  place  of  disposal  ;  a  market. 

^  Letters    of  mart  :      Letters    of   marque. 

[MARyUE.] 

*  Mart  (3),  5.  [Lat.  Mars  (genit.  Martis)  =»  thfl 
god  of  war.] 

1.  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

2.  War,  warfare,  battle,  contest. 

"  mart,  v.t.  A  i.     [Mart  (2),  s.] 

A.  Tra  ns. :  To  traffic  in  ;  to  buy  or  selL 

"  To  sell  and  mart  ^OUT 
oflicw  for  gold. ' 
Shake^p.  :  Julttu 
Ccesar,  iv.  8. 

B.  Iiitmns. :  To 
deal,  to  traffic,  to 
trade. 

"A  saucy  stranger  in 
his  court  to  mart. 
As  ill  ft  stew." 

S?Mkesp.     Cymbe- 
linc,  I,  R. 

mar'-ta-gon,  s. 

[Fr.    &  'Sp.  ;    Ital. 
martagoTie.] 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  lily,  Lilium  Martanon.  The 
stems  are  two  or  three  feet  high  :  the  leavea 
are  petioled,  obovate,  lanceolate,  whorled,  the 


MABTAQON-LILT. 


I&te,  tat,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5l« 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 


marte— martingale 
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MABTEU5-DE-FER. 
)m  thf  (lucrdrich  Court  Col- 
lection.) 


npper  ones  linear;  the  flowers  erect,  racemose, 
drooping,  pale  j-urjile  or  white,  with  dark 
raised  papillee  and  red-brown  anthers.  Native 
of  continental  Europe,  naturalized  in  Britain. 
Tlie  bulbs  are  eaten  by  the  Cossacks. 

martagon-lily,  s.    [Maktagon.] 
martc,  5.    [Mart  (2),  5.] 

*  mar'-tel,  i'.(.  [Fr.  jTUtrteler,  from  martel ; 
Lat.  marttlus,  7narculus=&  little  haiiiiner, 
dimin.  of  viarcus  =  a  hammer  ;  Ital.  niarUllo.] 
To  strike,  to  hammer,  to  beat. 

"  Her  (IriNulfull  weapon  she  to  )itni  oddrest. 
Wlikh  ou  hka  helmet,  marldied  so  liArd." 

Spemer:  F.  «..  HI.  rli.  44. 

*  mar'-tel,  A.    [Fr.]    [Mabtel,  v.)   A  hammer. 

*  martel-de-fer.  a.  A  hammer  aud  pick 
conjoined, 
used  by 
horse  sol- 
diers in  the 
Middle  Ages 
to  break  and 
destroy  armour, 
and  generally 
hun^  at  the  sad- 
dle -  bow.  They 
were  sometimes 
furnished  with 
hooks  to  liold 
them  at  the  sad- 
dle-bow,and\vrre 
perforated  to  re- 
ceive  a  cord, 
which  could  be 
twisted  round 
the  hand  or 
wrist,  so  that 
the  weapon 
might  not  be 
beaten  out  when 
the  soldier  was  engaged  in  fighting.  They 
were  sometimes  of  considerable  weight 

mar'-te-line,  s.  [Fr.]  A  small  stone-ham- 
mer used  by  senlptora  and  marble-workers. 
It  is  point'-d  at  onb  end  and  square  or  dia- 
ahaped  at  tlie  otlier. 

martelliie-cliisel«  s.  A  sculptor's  chisel, 
driven  by  a  mallet  or  hammer,  and  used  by 
artists  or  workers  in  marble. 

mar  tel'~ld,  s.  [For  etym.  see  compound.] 
A  martello-towur. 

martello-tower,  s. 

Fort.:  A  circular,  isolated  tower  of  masonry, 
erected  on  the  coast  of  a  country  as  a  protec- 
tion against  invaders.  The  mime  was  originally 
given  to  towers  erected  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  against  tlie  pirates  iu  the  time  of 
Charles  V.(a.d. 
1519-1556).  By 
some  the  name 
Is  derived  from 
the  practice  of 
giving  warning 
of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  by 
strilung  a  bell 


MAHTKI.l.O-TOWKn. 

with  a  hammer  ;  by  others  ftx)m  Mortella 
Bay,  Corsica,  where  a  U>wer  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  taken  by  an  English  naval  force 
in  1794^  after  a  prolonged  resistance.  The 
tower  IS  usually  about  -10  feet  in  height, 
liaving  two  stories,  and  a  shell-proof  roof 
with  a  4i-foot  parapet.  The  walls  are  5^ 
feet  thick  ;  the  lower  story  is  for  stores, 
magazine,  and  retreat ;  the  second  is  a  case- 
mat*  with  embrafiuroH  ;  the  roof  is  armed  en 
barbftU  with  a  traversing  gun,  under  a  bomb- 
I»roof.  There  are  martello-towers  on  the  coasts 
of  the  south  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Jersey, 
within  range  of  each  other.  The  entrances 
are  at  a  considerable  height  above  llie  ground, 
and  the  tower  has  a  ditch  and  glacis.  They 
are  now  of  little  value  as  coast  defences. 

mar'-tSn  ^IX  «•    (Mahti.s.] 

mar  -ten  (2),  •  mar-tom,  •  mar  ter,  ». 

[Fr.  martre;  v.(.  Ital.  TFNir/'.ni;  .Sp.  mnr^i.  from 
Ijow  Lat,  'marturis,  frnni  M.  H.  Cier.  .\;  (lor. 
mardrr :  cogn.  with  A. 8.  mmnlk  =>  a  niarU-ii.] 


Zool. :  The  popular  English  name  for  any 
individual  of  CuvWa  sub-genus  Mustela(q. v.), 
or  of  Nilsson'a  Martes.  They  are  limited  to 
the  northern  jwrtion  of  both  hemispheres, 
ranging  southwards  as  far  as  ^5"  W.  in  America ; 
one  species,  the  Indian  Marten,  occurs  in 
Java.  The  species  are  very  similar  in  their 
habits,  arboreal,  and,  as  a  rule,  carnivorous, 
though  less  so  than  the  Weasels  (q.v.).  Ac- 
cording to  RoUeston  {Jonrn.  Anat.  £  Phys., 
ii.  47),  the  Common  European  Marten  '*  was 
functionally  the  'cat'  I'f  the  ancients."  But 
it  IS  as  fur-yielding  animals  that  the  Martens 
are  most  important,  and  vast  numl>ers  are 
taken  everj*  year  to  supply  the  wants  of  civili- 
sation. The  tinest  fur  comes  from  the  hiKhf-st 
latitudes,  principally  from  North  America 
and  Siberia.  The  American  "  I'ekau  "  ( Mu*tela 
pnituinti)  is  tlio  largest  species.  M.  ri7'*7/iHi, 
the  European  Sable,  is  the  most  valnal-lo 
sjn'cies.  There  are  several  other  species,  such 
as  the  Pine  Martin,  the  Beech  Martin,  Ac. 
[Martes,  Mistki.a,  Sable.] 

"  The  generic  name  of  the  martsru.  in  modoni  soolo- 
glcAl  works  o.ioillates  b«tweeQ  Martea  &nd  Muflt«l&." 
—I*ro/.  J-loufer,  in  Xncyc  Brit.,  xv.  676. 

mar'-te^,  5.    [Lat.] 

Zool. :  Nilsson's  name  for  the  genus  Mustek 
(q.v.). 

•  mar'-text,  s.  [Eng.  mar,  and  text  (q.v.).] 
A  bliinderiug  or  ignorant  jireacher  ;  one  who 
perveits  the  meaning  of  words. 

mar'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  *  mar-shall,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  martial,  from  Lat.  mattialis  =  pertaining 
to  Mars,  the  god  of  war;  Sp.  marcial;  Ital. 
mai-ziaU.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  war;  suited  to  war;  mili- 
tary. 

"The  ahepberdsgray  to  marital  scarlet  changed." 
iVorUtu'urih  :  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  war ; 
opjiosed  to  civil. 

"  Nqw  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear." 

Poi>e:  Homer;  Iliad  vil.  352. 

3.  Given  to  war,  fond  of  war  ;  warlike, 
brave. 

"A  inivld,  and  be  so  martial /"~Shaketp. :   I  Btnry 

rr.  ii.  1. 
1  Suited  for  soldiers. 

"  My  youthful  iieers  before  my  eyea  .  . 
Prepared  themselves  fur  gluriouB  enterprise 
By  martial  siwrts."         Wordsiv&rth  :  LnoUamia. 

t  5,  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  tlie  planet 
Mars  ;  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Mars. 

"  The  nature  of  the  fixed  stars  are  .  .  ,  esteemeii 
martial  or  jovi.U  according'  to  the  colourd  wlifiel.y 
they  answer  these  plauets."— flrwiwia  .■  Vulvar  £r- 
rour$,  bk.  vi.,  ch,  xiv. 

*  6.  Having  the  properties  of  iron,  called 
by  old  chemists  Mars. 

"  Why  should  the  Chalybes  or  Bllboa  bon.<it 
Their  hurdeu'd  inui  ;  when  our  mines  |iroduce 
As  perfect  mtirtinl  ore  ?"  Philifft ;  Cider,  \. 

*  B.  As  suhst. :  A  soldier,  a  warrior,  a  mar- 
tialist. 

"  Like  sturdy  mnrHnlt.'' 

/'uller.    Davitti  Sinnt.  s.  36. 

martlal-law,  s.  An  arbitrary  kind  of 
law,  built  upon  no  settled  principles,  and 
having  no  ininiediate  constitutional  or  legis- 
lative sanction,  but  proceeding  directly  from 
the  militJiry  power,  and  founded  only  upon 
paramount  necessity.  When  proclaimed  in 
any  district  it  includes  within  its  dominion 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  extends  to  matters  of 
civil  as  well  as  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  is 
proclaimed  only  in  time  of  war,  insurrection, 
rebellion,  or  other  like  emergency. 

'  mar'-tlal-l'^m  (ti  as  ah), ».  [Eng.  martial  ; 
-i.sHi.]  Tlie  ijuality  or  st^ite  of  being  martial 
or  warlike  ;  bravery  ;  martial  exercise. 

•mar -tlal-ist,  "  mar  -tlal-lUt  (tl  as  sh), 

s.     [Fug.  martial ;  -ist.]     A  warrior,  a  tighter, 
a  soldier. 

*  mar'-tlal-izo  (tl  as  sh),  v,t.  [Eng.  martial; 
•ize.\    To'  render  martial. 

"  [I)  trained  bim  un 
Iu  ftU  perfections  of  a  nuirlia'titt. ' 

Btaum.  i  Flat. .'  Lavt  of  Candif,  r.  t 

mar'-tlal-l^  (tl  as  sh).  mlv.     [Eng,  martial; 

■hj.]    In  a  martial  ninninr. 

*■  WhlUt  cyther  king  thu«  mnrttatlv 
Dofoiids.  aiiddid  •JlTcnd." 

Warner:  Albiunt  Kttffland,  l)k.  iv.,  oh.  zxl. 

'mar'-tlal-lld8S(tlasah),<.  [Eng.  martial; 
-ri/'jc-:.  I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  martial ; 
martialism. 

mar'-tin  (1),  t.    [FV.,  a  proper  name  applied 


to  various  birds  and  animals ;  thiw,  marHi^ 
pecheur  =  a  kingUsher;  oijxau  dt  6.  Martin  a 
the  ring-tail  or  hen-hanu.    (Cotgravt,).'] 

Omith. :  Hirundo  urbica  (Linn.),  Chelidon 
urhica  of  lat«r  ornithologists,  the  Common  or 
House  Martin.  Like  its  congener,  the  Swal 
low,  wliich  it  closely  resemlUes,  it  builds  a 
nmd-nest  under  the  eaves  of  houses  and  lania, 
but  it  differs  from  the  Swallow  in  having  s 
conspicuous  white  baud  across  the  lower 
back.  The  Sand  Martin  (//.  riparia)  is  pah 
brown  above  and  white  below.  It  hollow> 
out  galleries  in  the  banks,  where  it  nest.* 
and  breeds;  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  thre. 
British  Hirundines.  The  Sand  Martin  and 
the  House  Martin  are  both  birds  of  passage, 
arriving  in  spring  and  departing  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Cypsdvs  apus,  the  Swifi 
(q.v.),  is  sometimes  called  the  Black  Martin 
The  Purple  Martin  of  America  is  Hirundo  (oj 
Prognf)  purpurea.  The  plumage  of  the  male  i* 
almo.st  wliolly  steel-blue  ;  the  female  is  duller 
in  colour  above,  brownish-gi-ay  beneath.  The 
Fairy  Martin  of  Australia  is  Hirundo  ArieL 

mar'-tin  (2),  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  grind 
in^' tool  consisting  of  a  brass  plate  with  a 
flat  stone  lacing.  An  opening  through  thf 
plate  and  lining  allows  sand  to  pass  through 
aud  insinuate  itself  between  the  martin  aud 
the  stone  which  is  being  ground  ;  a  runner. 

•  mar'-tin  (.3),  s.     [Flem.  =  an  ape.]    An  ape. 

"Who  kiioweth  not  that  fti>e8  men  marlira caU*" 
A  n  hip/or  an  Apt;  t-r  Martin  liitplaced.    (Ii89.| 

Mar'-tin  (4),  s.  [A  proper  name.]  (See  tlu 
compound). 

Martin's-sbeUs,  5.  pi. 

Ordn. :  Cast-iron  spherical  shells,  lined 
with  loam  and  cow-hairami  tilled  with  molteiJ 
iron.     Used  as  mceudiary  shells, 

*mar'-tin-et(l),  s.  [Fr.-adimin.ofnmrfm.] 
[MAJtTi.N  (1).]  The  bird  called  the  Martin  (q.v.) 

"  If  they  should  alight  upon  the  ground,  thoy  could 
by  no  tiicans  raise  tliciiiHLlvo.i  any  mor«,  as  we  Be< 
thoae  birds  which  havti  hut  "hort  ftet.  u  the  awifi 
.tnd  martinet,  with  difficulty  do."— Kay :  On  tJh* 
Creation.  pL  L 

mar'-tin-et  (2),  ».  [After  General  Martinet 
a  very  strict  officer,  wliom  Voltaire  describes 
as  the  regulator  of  the  French  infantry  undei 
Louis  ^IV.] 

Mil.  :  A  strict  disciplinarian ;  an  officer 
who  exacts  a  rigid  adlierence  to  the  details 
of  discipline,  or  to  tirm  and  tlxed  methods. 

"  Our  Colouel'8  self— whom  men  did  call 

The  veriest  martinet." 
Barham:  Ingoldtby  Lcffcndt ;  Dead  Drummtf. 

mar'-tin-et  (3),  mart-net,  s.    [Fr.] 

Naut. :  A  small  line  on  the  leach  of  a  sail, 
to  assist  in  handling  it  in  furling. 

*  mar'-tin-et-l^m,  s.  [Eng.  viartinet  (2); 
■  i^m.\  Rigid  or  severe  discipline  ;  the  en- 
forcement of  strict  discipline. 

mar'-ti[n-gale.  mar  -tin-gal,  s.     [Fr.  mar- 
tingale, in  the  I'luase,  chaus^ics  a  la  martingaU 
=  an   oddly  -  made    kind    of 
breeches,   named  after  the 
Martigaux  (i>l.  of  Murti- 
gal),  the  inhabitants  of 
a    place  called   Mar 
tigues,  in  Prov- 
ence ;  S  p . 
martingal ; 
Ital.  martitt- 
gala  =  a.n  old 
kind      of 
hose.] 

1.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  The  mar- 
ti  tiff  ale,  I 
vuutod  hy  ■ 
EvniiK«li"taj 
all  em  iiiont 
hornRumn  of 
Milan.  It  m 
loHK  stmp.  or 
thoni^of  leather,  thaoneend  of  which  U  fa«t«n*d  totfat 
lllrth,  lM-twi<eii  Oie  fore  lot:*.  aii>l  tlio  olhrr  to  th«  bit. 
or.  whh'hUtheU-tt^-rwity.  ihi'Uld  havoalhlii  mouth 
piece  of  111  oviu."—Birrentfer  :  Hutory  of  Art  »f  Hort^ 
inaiithtfi,  ch,  I. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  lower  stay  for  tho  jib-boom  or  llyint 
Jib-boom.      The    martinnalo    of    tho    forniei 

Susses  from  the  end  of  the  jibdwiom  to  th« 
olphin-stnker,  and  Is  set  up  bv  setting  taut 
the  iMiek -ropes  of  the  hitler,  'llie  (lyingjlb 
boom  martitigale  passi's  from  the  imd  of  the 
Hpnr.  is  rove  through  the  end  of  the  dolphir 
striker,  and  is  sot  up  in  the  head  of  tho  shij^ 
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bSil^b^;  p^t,  J<^1:  cat»  90II,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h ;  go,  Rem:  thin,  this;  sin.  a^ :  oxpoct,  Xcnophon,  o:fl8t.     Ing. 
•dan,  -Uan^shon.    -tlon,  -slon-shttn;    tlon,  -^lon  -  zhun.    -oious,  -tlous,  -sU'*''  — '^duis.    -bio,  -die.  Ate  ^  b^l,  d^ 
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(2)  A  perpendicular  spar  under  the  bowsprit 
end,  for  guying  down  the  beadstays  of  a  ship. 

(3)  Sport. :  A  gambling  term  signifying  the 
doubling  of  stakes  again  and  again,  until  the 
player  wins.     (^Thackeray :  Nctocomes,  xxviii.) 

martingale- Stays  or  guys,  s.  pi. 

Naut.  :  Ropes  or  small  chains  stretched  to 
the  jib-boom  end  for  staying  it  down. 

nar-ti'-ni,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

^  Mart  ini- Henry  Rijle: 

Mil. :  Tlie  infantry  fire-arm  with  which  the 
English  army  has  been  armed  since  1S72.  It 
is  a  combined  weapon,  the  barrel  being  riHed 
on  Henry's  polygi'oove  system,  and  the  breecli 
action  being  tliat  invented  by  Martini.  It  is 
a  hammerless  rifle  which  is  locked  by  tlie 
closing  of  the  breech  block,  which  droi).s 
downward  by  the  action  of  a  lever  that  rests 
against  the  trigger-guard  when  the  breech  is 
closed.  The  action  of  opening  the  breeeli 
discharges  the  empty  cartridge,  which  is 
partly  formed  of  thin  sheet  brass,  withasoli<l 
base-eup  containing  the  detonating  material, 
which  also  tends  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
powder-gas.  It  has  a  very  flat  trajectory,  a 
range  of  1,200  yards  for  aimed  lire,  can  dis- 
charge 25  uuaiined  sliots  perminute,  lias  gond 
penetration,  owing  to  its  long  bullet  being 
slightly  hardened  with  antimony,  and  rarely 
gets  out  of  order. 

idar-tin-ique'  (que  as  k),  s.    [See  def.] 
Gevg. :    One  of  the  Windward  Islands ;   it 
belongs  to  the  French. 

Martinique-frog.  s. 

Zoot. :  Hylo'les  vutrtinlcensis.  In  thisspeeies 
the  metamorphosis  takes  places  within  the 
egg.  When  the  young  burst  forth  tliey  are 
tiny  frogs,  with  a  tail,  which  is  soon  absorbed. 

^''Xar'-tin-ists,  s.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  Russian  sect  which  rose  at 
Moscow  under  Catherine  II.,  taking  their 
name  from  Martin,  a  Frenchinan,  wlio  intro- 
duced into  Russia  the  doctrines  of  the  Mystics. 
iSJiipky.) 

Mar  -tin-mas,  *  mar-tin-masse,  *  mar- 
til  mas,    ^   mar-ty-messe,    s.      [Cnm. 

pounded  of  the  proper  name  ^fartin,  and 
Eng.  mass.]  The  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  lllh 
of  November. 

•'  FRniihes  laid  in  their  stock  of  srilt  provision,  then 
eaHtdJtarCinnuislieet.~—Jlticautay:Iiiit.i:ns/.,ch.  \u. 

mar'-tins-ite,  s.      [N.imed  after  Martins  of 
Halle;  sutf.  -tte  (Afin.);  Ger.  maTtiTisit.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  salt  (q.v.)  containing  9-02 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Found  at 
Stassfurtli,  Prussia. 

2.  The  same  as  Kieserite  (q.v.). 

•  mar -tire,  *  mar-tere,  s.    [SIartyr,  s.] 

1.  A  martyr. 

2.  Martyrdom.    (Romaunt  of  the  Rose.) 

•  mar-tire,  v.t.  &  i.    [Martyr,  v.] 

mar -tite,  s.  [Said  to  be  named  after  the 
planet  Mars,  whose  sign  is  the  sign  of  iron, 
bnt  more  probably  after  Martins  the  traveller, 
who  brought  it  first  from  Brazil ;  Ger.  martit.] 
Min. :  A  sesquioxide  of  iron  crystallizing  in 
the  isometric  system,  in  octahedrons  like 
magnetite;  also  massive.  Hardness,  6  to  7  ; 
sp.  gr.  4-809  to  4  832;  lustre,  submetallic ; 
streak,  reddish-  or  purplish-brown  ;  fracture, 
conchoidal.  Non-magnetic.  Has  been  re- 
garded as  a  pseudomorph  after  magnetite 
(q.v.),  but  this  view  has  been  questioned, 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  very  extensive  beds 
and  masses  of  this  mineral  which  present  no 
evidence  of  pseudonmrphic  action.  Dana  in- 
clines to  the  former  view. 

mar'-tle-mas,  s.   [Mar-     \}v_^^      1%^ 
iuart'-let  *.   [a  corrupt 

of  martinet  (1).] 

•  1.    Ord*    Lang.  ;    A 
martin. 

••  The  fot>l  multitude  that . . . 
Uke  thenmrr/*rr. 
Builds  ill  the  weatber  on  the 
outw.irii  w.ill." 

Shakeip.     Stervhant  qf 
Vennc.  ii.  9. 

2.  Her. :  A  fanciful  bird  .shaped  like  a  martin 
or  swallow,  but  represented  with  short  tufts 
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of   feathers  in  the   place  of  leg.s.      It   is   the 
difference  or  distinction  of  a  fourth  Bon, 


mart-net. 


[Martinet,  3.1 


mar-t^rV-a-minc,  s.  [First  element  doubt- 
ful; Eng.  (jryOy^  andami)i€.]    [Xenvlamine.] 

mar-tyn'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Martyn, 
F.Il.S.,  professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge  ;  he 
died  in  1768.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Pedaliacese.  It  consists 
cbietly  of  Mexican  plants,  having  as  fruit 
capsules  terminating  in  two  hooks.  Martynin 
proboscidea,  growing  in  Italy,  adheres  to  the 
clothes  of  ti-avellers  by  its  hooked  spines. 
M.fi'at]rans  is  occasionally  seen  in  gardens. 
The  fruit  of  M.  iHmulra  is  sold  in  India  as  an 
antidote  to  scorpion  stings. 

mar'-tyr,  *  mar-tere,  *  mar-tir,  •  mar- 
tire,  5.  [A. 8.  martyr,  from  Lat.  nuirtyr  ;  Gr. 
fiaprvf},  fidprvi;  {martur,  vmrtus)  =  a  mtness, 
lit.  =  one  who  remembers,  from  the  same 
root  as  Eng.  viemory  (q.v.).] 

1,  One  who  suffers  deatli  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  his  religion  ;  one  who  by  his  death 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  ;  one  who  gives  up 
his  life  rather  than  renounce  his  religion. 

"In  those  days  wherem  Aiitipaa  was  luy  faithful 
rmirti/r,  who  was  slaiu  auiuiig  ywu." — Jicv.  ii.  13. 

2.  One  who  sufTers  death  or  persecution  in 
defence  of  any  cause, 

"For  these  humble  martyrs  of  pitssive  obedience 
and  heredit.iry  riglit  nobody  lias  a  word  to  s-iy."— 
Macaulay:  llttU  £ng.,  ch.  xi. 

^  The  Church  recognises  three  kinds  of 
martyrs :  (I)  in  will  and  deed  ;  (2)  in  will, 
though  not  in  deed;  (^5)  in  deed,  though  not 
in  will.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  days 
immediately  following  the  great  festival  of 
Christmas  conimemoi-ate  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Johu  the  Divine,  and  the  Holy  Innocents 
respectively.  The  first  suffered  willingly  for 
the  faith  ;  the  second  was  willing  to  sutler, 
but,  according  to  tradition,  was  miraculously 
delivered;  the  third  suflored,  though  too 
young  to  be  willing  so  to  dn.  Many  martyrs 
tind  a  place  in  the  English  Calendar;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  those  above  mentioned, 
and  the  Apostles,  none  has  popular  lessons. 
The  jiroper  colour  for  Feasts  of  Martyre  iu 
the  Roman  Churcli  is  red. 

mar'-tyr,  *  mar-tri.'v.f.  &  i.    [Martyr,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pwt  to  death  for  adherence  to  the 
truth  or  one's  religion  ;  to  make  a  martyr  of. 

2.  To  murder,  to  destroy. 

'■  Uert?  his  a.bode  the  marti/r'd  Phocion  claima 
With  Agia.  not  thi;  least  o(  Sp-TJ-t-^u  names." 

Pope  ;  Temple  of  Fame,  174- 

*  3.  To  tormen*.  to  harass,  to  afflict,  to  per- 
secute, to  torture. 

"  So  doeat  thou  now  to  her  of  whom  I  tell. 
The  lovely  Amoret,  whose  gentle  hart 
Thou  martyreit  with  sorow  and  w  ith  Finart." 

^pcmer:  F.  i^,.lV.iv.i. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  suffer  martyrdom. 

mar'-tyr-dom,  *  mar-tir-dam,  *  mar- 
tir-dom.  *  mar-tire-dome,  .^  [A.S. 
vuirtyrdoiii,  from  martyr  =  a  martyr.] 

1.  The  death  of  a  martyr ;  the  state  of 
being  a  martyr;  the  voluntary  suffering  of 
death  or  persecution  for  the  truth  or  one's 
faith. 

"  And  crowne  with  martiredome  hla  sacred  heail." 
Speuser:  F.  q..  III.  iu.  39, 

*  2.  A  representation  or  picture  of  the  death 
of  a  martyr. 

"The  martyrdom  of  St,  Ajnus  by  Domenichlno."— 
Sir  W,  Jonet :  Emay  on  the  Imitative  A  rts. 

*  3.  A  churcli  erected  over  the  spot  where 
s  martyr  has  suffered.    [Martyry.] 

*  mar-tyr-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  martyrise); 
ation.]  The  act  of  martyrizing  or  martyring  ; 
the  state  of  suffering  martyrdom. 

*  mar'-tyr-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  'martyr;  -izt.']  To 
s.icrilice  as  a  mart jt  ;  to  m.^^ty^ ;  to  make  a 
martyr  of.    {Spenser:  Colin  Clout.) 

*  mar'-tyr-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  martyr;  -ly.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  martyrs  or  martyrdom  ; 
martyr-like. 

"  Piety,  Sanctity,  and  Afartj/rly  Constancy." — 
Gaiuii-n  :  Teart  of  the  Church,  j).  Ij. 

*  mar'-tyr-6-l6ge,  s.  [Martyrology.  Ft. 
mardirologe ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  martirologio,]  A 
register  or  list  of  martyrs. 

I  much  as  our  martyrologe  may 
Draytun  :  Poly-Olbiort,  s.  24. 


mar-tyr-o-log'  ic,     mar-tyr-o-log'-ic- 

al,  a.  [Eng.  Via rtyrolog{i/);  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or 
pei-taining  to  martyrulugy ;  registeriDg  or 
registered  in  a  list  of  martyrs. 

mar-tyr-6l'-o-gist,  s.  (Eng.  martyrolog{y); 
-ist :  Fr.  martyyutogiitc]  One  versed  in  martyr- 
ology ;  a  writer  or  compiler  of  a  martyrology, 

mar-tyr-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ,uapTup  {TnaHur% 
gen.  fj.a.pTvpo':  {nmrturos)  =.  a  witness,  a  martyr, 
and  \6yoi  {logos)  =  a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

Ecclesiol.  £  Church  Hist.  :  A  list  of  martyrs 
and  other  saints,  with  brief  notices  of  their 
life  and  death,  together  with  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  such  as  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity, 
&c.,  commemorated  on  each  day  of  the  year. 
It  is  simply  a  calendar,  amplilied  by  short 
notices  of  the  subject  of  each  feast.  In  the 
religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Chorch  it  is 
read  at  Prime.  It  was  formerly,  and  in  some 
orders  is  still,  read  in  the  monastic  chapter,  and 
not  in  choir. 

"He  who  had  a  genius  for  ftrt  might  tllatninate • 
marti/roto!;y."—.Vacauitiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  t. 

•mar'-tyr- ship.  s.  [Eng.  -martyr;  skip.] 
'1  lie  quality  or  state  of  being  a  martyr  ;  mar- 
tyrdom. 

"[These]  now  will  willingly  allow  martyr$hip  to 
tbosf  irom  whom  they  wholly  withheld,  or  grudgingly 
gave  It  beiore."— Fuller;  General.  iVortkia,  ch.  liL 

t  mar'-tyr-y,  s.  [For  etvm.  and  def.,  see  ex- 
tract.] 

"The  oratory  or  alfAr,  erected  over  the  tomb  of  » 
martjr.  was  anciently  deuouiiiiated  either  a  Mtirtyry, 
from  the  Greek  Mapri'piOi'  =  confession  ...  or 
Memorial,  liecause  built  to  do  honour  to  his  memory." 
—Rock:  Hierurgia,  ii.  279. 

mar'-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  napov  {maron)  =t 
the  plant  described  in  the  delinitiou.J 

Bot. :  Teucriimt  Marum,  Cat-thyme,  a  labiate 
which  grows  in  Sp;iin.  Formerly  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  the  flowers  of  lavender. 
It  was  used  in  the  ]>reparation  of  the  com- 
pound powder  of  asarabacai. 

mLarum- camphor,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  camithor  extracted  from  cat- 
thyme  (2>i«:riuniJV/on(ni),  by  distilling  the  dry 
herb  with  water.  It  is  obtained  as  a  white, 
crystalline,  brittle  mass,  heavier  than  water, 
and  possessing  an  unpleasant  odour  and  aro- 
matic taste. 

Ma-rut,  5.    [Sansc] 

Hindoo  Myth. :  A  god  of  the  wind  worehipped 
in  Vedic  times. 

ma-ru'-ta,  s.  [Latinised  from  Fr.  maruf«, 
■tiiaroiiette  (?).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asterace*,  sub-tribe  An- 
themideae.  Maruta  fa-lida  is  acrid  enough  to 
blistsr  the  skin.  A  decoction  of  it,  in  the 
dose  of  a  teacup  full,  tends  to  produce  copi- 
ous sweating.  (Liiuiley.)  M.  Cotiila  is  more 
generally  called  Anthemis  Cotitla.   [Anthemis.) 

mar'-vel,  'mar- veil,  *mar-vaile.  'mer- 
vallej  *  mer-veil,  s.  iFr.  menetUe,  from 
viinis,  from  Lat.  viirabilia,  neut.  pi.  of  mira- 
bi/is  =  wonderful ;  miror=to  wonder  at ;  Sp. 
maravilla;  Ital.  mo-raviglia  ;  Port,  miravilha.] 
1.  Anything  wonderful  or  astonishing  ;  that 
wliirh  causes  wonder  or  astonishment;  a 
wonder,  a  prodigy. 

"Before  all  thy  jieojtle  I  will  do  m^rveU.  such  at 
have  not  been  doueijinHtheeartli,"—£'jodi«  xxxiv.lQ. 

t  2.  Wonder,  astonishment,  surprise,  ad- 
miration. 

**  Use  lessens  marvel,  it  Is  said." 

Scott:  Lay  of  Vie  Last  Minttrtl,  IL  8S. 

"  marvel-monger,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
marvels  ;  one  who  writes  or  tells  marvelloua 

stories. 

"The  marve! -mongers  grant  that  He 
Was  moulded  up  of  .i  mortal  metal." 

Beaumont  :  Ftythe.  xvlIL  HL 

marvel  of  Peru,  5. 

Bot.:  Mirabilis  Jalapa  sJid  the  geuos  Hiia- 
bilis  (q.v.). 

aaar'-vel,  •  mar-vail,  •  mer-vaile,  •  mer- 
vayle,  "mer-veil-len,  v.i.  &  (.     [Mab- 

VEl.,  S.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

t  I.  To  wonder,  to  be  astonished;  to  be 
struck  or  filled  with  wonder,  astonishment,  or 
amazement. 

t  2.  To  wonder,  to  be  curious  to  know, 

"  I  marrvl  where  Troihis  is." 

Shitkej^.  :  Trotlus  *  Cretsida,  i.  t. 
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•  3.  To  be  a  source  of  wonder  or  astoiiish- 
meut ;  to  cause  wuiider. 

"  So  thit  it  to  uie  uotby^uKe  meruay'tth 
Uy  souue.  o(  loue  tit»t  toeajrletli  ' 

UvMwr  .-  C.  A.,  rL 

•B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  wonder  at,  to  be  astonished  at 

2.  To  cause  astonisliinout  or  wonder  to ;  to 
•urprisc,  to  a^itonisli. 

■*  Vet  one  merueilled  va'trv  liow  iiiuiy  other  biiildea 


mar  vel-loiis,  *  mar-vail-ous,  '  mer- 
vell-oua,  *mer-vel-los.  'mar-vayl- 
OUSe,  a.  Si  adv.  [Vr.  vu-rveilleuj:,  frum  vier- 
veilU  =  a,  iiiiirvvl  ;  Ital.  vtaravigliosu ;  Sp. 
maravilloso ;  Purl,  maravilhoso.] 
A,  As  adjective  : 

1.'  Exciting  or  causing  wonder,  astonish- 
ment, or  amazement ;  astonishing,  strange, 
wonderful. 

"  At  be  told  them 
01  bis  marrelloui  advunlun-s." 

Lonafellour:  Iliatcatha,  xxl. 

2.  Surpassing  or  exceeding  belief  ;  not  to  be 
literally  believed  ;  incredible. 

"The  marreU'itu  (.*hle  Includes  whatever  la  supor- 
luttural,  and  eaitciully  the  much Lueia  of  the  g-jiU."— 
Pap^  :  Burner:  Uiad.    (Pref.) 

*  B.  ^s  adv. :  Marvellously,  wonderfully, 
exceedingly. 

"  The  rogues  are  marvelloui  poor."—  Shdhetp. :  AlVt 
Wttl  That  Ends  Weil.  iv.  3. 

f  Th?  marvellous  :  A  substantival  use  of 
the  adjective,  denoting  tliat  which  exceeds 
natural  power;  that  whi'-h  is  preternatural  ; 
that  which  exoeeds  prob:ibility ;  marvellous 
or  incredible  stories  or  statements;  boastful 
lying  :  as,  He  deals  in  the  mai-vellons. 

mar'-vel-lous-l^,  •  mar-vel-ous-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  nuirvelloiis  ;  -ly.]  In  a  marvellous  nuiu- 
ner  <>r  degree  ;  wonderfully,  surprisingly,  as- 
tonishingly, incredibly. 

Buuf-Tel-lous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  ma-rvcUous; 
-««*«.]  The  ()UHlily  or  stjtte  of  being  marvel- 
lous;  wondcrfulness,  incredibility. 

"The  marveJlousntM  of  toiue  worka,  wlilch  Indeed 
Are  nntnnkl.  hath  Ueeu  the  oause  of  this  Bhiiidcr."— 
nitteijh  :  Hilt,  a/lhe  World  bk.  1.,  cb.  xL.  $  2. 

knar'-Ver,  s.  [A  corrupt,  from  the  French 
murbre,  marble,  a  slab  of  that  material  being 
formerly  used.] 

Glass-making :  A  slab  of  marble  or  cast-iron, 
with  a  polished  surface  and  supi)ortcd  by  a 
stand.  Upon  it  glass  is  rolled  to  give  it  a 
rylindrical  shap";.  It  soinot lines  has  con- 
cavities for  shaping  glassware  when  blowing. 

•  mar'-^,  s.    [Maurow  (i),  s.] 

•Mar'-jr,  *Mar-le,  excl  [Seedef.]  [Mabry, 
exci.]    An  oath  ;  By  the  Virgin  Mary. 

*  Mary-bud,  s.  The  marigold,  CaUnduia 
officinalis.    {Shakegp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  S.) 

Hary-Bole,  s. 

Ichth.. ;  According  to  Gunther,  Rhombus 
wuffostoma.  Called  also  the  Whiff,  Sail-fluke, 
or  Carter;  but  Couch  considers  them  differ- 
ent.   Common  on  tlie  South  Coast. 

Mary*s-flower,  s. 

ii'jt.  :  (Ij  AiUL.'itatiai  hierodiientica ;  (2)  Ma- 
rianthus,  one  of  tlie  I'itUJSporaceai. 

*mftr'-j^~g6ld,  B.    iMarioold.] 

Alar'-y  land,  t.  [Named  in  honor  of  Maiy 
I.,  t^ueen  of  EuKlauct. 

Gtog.:  Onf  of  the  Tniti-d  States,  lying  on 
cither  Hide  of  Chet'ipeake  Bay. 

Bfaryland  yellow-throat. «. 

Ornith.  :  Ttirdus  trichns  (Linn).  T-richasper- 
ionatii.*  (Swaingon),  a  paH.serine  bird.  Common 
thron^jliout  the  United  States,  going  south- 
ward ut  Uio  approach  of  wiutur. 

Mar'  y  land  er,  $.  A  native  or  resident 
Maryluiid  ('|-v.). 

•  mar-j^-61  ^-try, ».    [Mariolatbv,] 

mar  zii-6'-td.  ii.  [Ital.]  A  kind  of  spring- 
corn  grown  in  Tuscany,  the  straw  of  wliichTs 
nned  for  piaifing.     (Trfoa.  o/  IM) 

m^  8&r'-i-daB.  m^-s&r'-l-dof, «.  71/.  [M-d. 
Lai.  vuuar[\s);  l^t.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idtn,  or 
masc.  and  fi*in.  -iV/m] 

Kntom. :  A  family  of  hymeimpternus  in- 
secta,  8ub-trlb('  Diplnptcra.  The  ontiMinaj 
have  apparently  but  eight  artlcalatinns,  the 
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eight,  forming  with  the  preceding  one  an 
almost  solid  knob. 

m^'-a-ns,  <.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  iwrbaps  from 
Gr.  ^ao-do^at  {nuuaomai)  =  to  shoot  out  the 
lip.  (.Vc*Vico:^)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  family 
Masaiida;  (q.v.).     The  abdomen  is  long, 

mds -ca-G^nine,    mas~ca-gnite   (gn    as 

^y)*  5-  iNauied  alter  I'rofessur  Miuicagui ; 
sutl.  'i}ie;  -ite  {Min,).} 

Min. :  An  orthoihorabic  miueral  found 
about  the  volcanoes  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and 
those  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  in  meal-liUe 
crusts  and  stalactites.  Hardness,  2  to  2'6  ; 
sp.  pr.  172  10  l-~i.  Color,  yellowish-gray 
or  lemon-yellow ;  taste,  bitter  and  pungent. 
Comjios.  :  sulphuric  acid,  53"3 ;  ammonia, 
34"7  ;  water,  1'2.     Readily  soluble  in  water. 

mas'-cle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr. 
vidcle),  from  Lat.  macula  = 
a  spot,  a  mesh  of  a  net.] 

*  1.  OUl  Arm, :  A  lozengs* 
shaped  plate  or  scale. 

2.  Her. :  A  bearing  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge,  perfor- 
ated or  voided  so  that  the 
lield  appears  through  the 
opening. 

mas'-cled  (cled  as  keld),  s.  [Eng.  mas- 
cl{':);  -ed.]     Having  or  exhiliiting  niascles. 

mascled-armor,  «.  Armor  formed  of 
small  lozenge-shaped  plates  of  metal  fastened 
on  a.  lea- 
thern or 
quilted  tu- 
nic. T  h  e 
Nor  m  a  n 
soldiers  on 
the  Bayeux 
tapestry 
are  repre- 
sented as 
wearing 
such  a  r  - 
mor. 

mas'  -  c5t, 

8.  A  peraou 
or  thing 
whose  pres- 
ence or  pos- 
session, re- 
spectivoly, 
is  supposed  to  bring  good  luck.  The  opposite 
of  hoodoo. 

'maS'-CU-larte,  v.t.  [Lat.  masculus  —  male.] 
To  make'  strong. 

mas'-cn-line,  "mas-ca-lyn,  a.  &  .•?.    [Fr. 

musculin,  fmm  Lat.  Tnoscuitiii/*  =  masculine, 
from  77ui5cii/«s  =  male;  mas  =  male  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  masculino.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  iMngnage: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  male  sex  ;  not 
female,  not  feminine. 

"  Pray  Ood  sbu  prove  not  tnaieuUnt  en  long." 

Shnkes/i.  :  1  I/enry  VI.,  11.  L 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  intended  for  the  use  of 
males. 

3.  Having  some  of  the  attributes  or  cliarac- 
teristic  qualities  of  the  male  sex  : 

(1)  Strong,  robust,  powerfid :  as,  vmsculine 
strength  of  limb. 

(2)  Manly,  bold  ;  not  efTeniinato  ;  spirited, 

"  WhoBOverBeinaychilin.pravo,  mn^ruUn^.  and  strong, 
BuiHiriur  pralBO  to  Iho  mere  [xu'tH  imhik." 

V'fuiper :  Kiiitafth  o»  I>r.  Johnton. 

(3)  Bold,  forward,  coarse  ;  unbecmning  to  a 
woman. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Jtot.  :  Behmging  to  the  stamens. 

2.  Gram. ;  Doimting  or  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
der of  woitis  whieh  represent  or  are  apjiro- 
[iriat'-d  to  things  or  beings  of  the  male  sex 
graniiiiati<-Jilly  :  as,  a  vtaxculiyit  m»un. 

3.  Law:  Krcent  onaclmenta  declare  tliat 
wordH  of  till-  nuLMCuHiie  gender  shull  be  bold  to 
inrlndo  females,  unU«»  tlio  contrary  bo  ex- 
prej-Hly  stiitinj. 

B.  Aa  suhstantive : 

Gram. :  The  masculine  gender ;  a  word  of 
the  masculino  gender. 

masculine -rhymes,  ».  pi.  Tlie  same  as 

Mai.k  itiivMKM  (q.v.). 


MASt'Li;D-.\RMOR. 


•  ma9-CU-linc-ly,ady.    [Kng.  masculine ;-ljf.) 

1.  OrU.  lM7tg.  :  In  a  masculine  utanner;  Uk» 
a  niau. 

"  You  baTe  done  most  mntcutinelg.' 

tStn  JotiMon  :  Caidint.  ilL  a 

2.  Gram. :  As  a  moscuhne  word  or  phraoe  ; 
in  a  musculiue  sensv. 

"Olliern  ci|xiuud  r<^  cj  to  signlfle  matcutinttif,  aDd 
to  rvlntv  to  Adaiu.  "— /fp.  Ttij^Lur :  JJeiu  Jutiiftcatut. 

•  mas'HSU-line-ness,  «.  [Kng.  ituvicuUne; 
-yiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mascu- 
line ;a  partaking  of  the  attributes  or  qualities 
of  man ;  masculinity. 

t  mas-CU-lin'-i-t^,  9.  [Fr.  masciUiniU.  from 
jnouscaitu  =  masculine.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  musculiue. 

"The  Eu^Ushmao  who  vlslta  Oenuanr  cannot  for  * 
louiz  time  hear  A  lady  u«o  the  esprcMioii  *  Mem  Uaso' 
withr.iii  fi  iDilf  iielief  thta  tlic  iM:r8ou  LB  >i«clitU]rdweU- 
lugoii  tlief^ictol  hvr  hii»\Mud'a  matcultnilt/.'—iiind, 
^u,  XXL,  ]>.  6. 

mas'-CU-ly,  n.     [Eng.  wa$cle  ;  -y.] 

Uer.:  Covered  over  with  mtficles  coDJofned, 

resembling  net-work. 

mas'-deUf  8,  [See  Uef.l  A  fpecies  of  French 
wine,  from  Masdeii,  in  the  E»»'«*Tn  Pyrenees. 

•  ma^e,  s.    [Maze,  £.] 

•  mase.  v.i.    [Maze,  v.] 

•  ma^'-ed-ness,  s.    [Mazcdness.] 

'  maselin,  *  mazerin,'  masallne,  *  mas- 
lln«' mas-lyn.  *mest-ling.£.  [A.S.  ma•s^ 
ten,  ma-Mcn  —  br;uss  ;  nwsUing  =  a  vessel  of 
brass.] 

1.  A  mixed  metal,  probably  bronze. 

"The  leuea  were  moMalyne.' 

Sir  /'erumbra;  l,tS7. 

2.  A  cup  of  brass  ;  a  drinking  cup. 

3.  A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye. 

•  mas'-er,  s.    [Mazek.] 

maser-tree,  >:■ 
Hot.  :  Acer  campestre. 

•  mash  (1).  s.    [Mesh.]    a  mesh  of  a  net 

"To  defend  against  the  atlnga  of  bees,  have  a  net 
knit  with  so  GinaU  maikt-s,  thitt  a  bee  cannot  fd 
thruugh.'— J/ordmer .-  Htubandrt/. 

mash  (2),  s.  [Probably  of  English  origin  ;  cf. 
A.S,  mex/ift  =  a  mashing-vat,  max-w}irte  = 
wort,  new  beer,  whence  «iaj:  =  vmsc,  probably 
=  a  mixture  ;  cogii.  with  Sw.  dial,  ynash  = 
brewei"s' grains  ;  Sw.  m«---/i  =  grains,  ind^ie  — 
to  niaslt ;  Dan.  mash  =  a  nmsh  ;  mash-kar  =  a 
masliing-tub  ;  mwshe  =  to  mash  ;  North  Fries. 
nuL-^h  =  graius,  diaH' ;  Ger.  meisch  =  a  mash  ; 
meisch/ass  =  a  mash-vat ;  meischen  =  to  mash, 
to  mix;  Ir.  vmsgaini=U)  niaah,  to  infuse: 
Gael,  maxg  =  to  mix,  to  infuse ;  m^asg  =  to 
mix.] 

I.  Ordinary  Ijinguage  : 

1.  A  mass  (  f  iTigreiiicnts  mixed,  blended,  01 
beaten  ti'gether  ]promiscn(msiy  ;  a  mixture  o( 
bran  and  hot  water  for  horses. 

2.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  mashing  or  mixing 
several  ingredients  together. 

"  3.  A  mess  ;  a  confused  mixture. 

"  I  have  tnnde  a  fajr  ynath  on't.'— fl«n  Jonton  :  X^vn 
itan  tn  'lij  1/umour,  W.  11. 

*  4.  A  mess,  a  trouble. 

"  I  doubt  mainly  I  shall  be  I'  til*  mcuh  too." 

Braum.  Jt  tlft.  :  Ttn  Captain,  111.  «. 

n.  Brewing :  Cnished  or  ground  grain, 
malt,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  steeped  In  liot 
water  so  as  to  obtain  an  infusion  consisting  of 
the  saccharine  portion.-*.  The  resulting  solu- 
tion is  wort,  and  when  decocted  with  hone 
and  fennonted  it  becomes  beer  ;  wheu  simply 
fenueiitcil,  it  is  wasli  for  distillation. 

mash-OOOler,  s.  A  stirring-trough  in 
which  mash  or  wort  is  stirretl  to  expetlite 
the  cooling.  The  rotary  vertit*!  sliaft  has  ita 
fans  and  stirrers  ;  the  former  cause  a  clreula- 
tion  of  nir.  nrid  the  hitler  stir  tlie  contenta  of 
the  shallow  circular  tuhe. 

maah-tub,  mash-ton.  mash-vat,  s. 

[ircwiitg  :  'I'lir  vat  or  cask  in  whieh  malt  1* 
sti-eifd,  and  friuti  whieh  the  saccharine  solu- 
tion is  drawn. 

m&Sh.  v.t.     [Mash  (J),  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ijivguagf. : 
1.  To  mix,  l>oat,  or  blend  Into  a  confused 
mass  or  niixluro. 

"Il.ia)  tliere  Iw  yolcM  of  fre*h  and  new.lidd  mct 
1h>11  d  ni<>drrnli>l)  bani  to  Iw  lulnEl'tl  nitd  fu.iiVd  «Ttt 


Lli-ly 
<.yfi 


the  muMtard.  (lyfand  vtiinffar."-- AW/yn  :  Artttrkj. 


bSU,  b^ :  po^t,  J^^l :  oat,  9011,  ohorus.  9hln,  bongh ;  go.  gem  :  thln«  this :  sin,  of ;  oxpoct,  Xonophon,  o^lst.    -Ing. 
-tlan  ~  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -^on  —  chun.    -olons,  -tlous.  -sloua  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c  =.  b^l,  d^L 
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2.  To  bruise  ;  to  crush  by  pressure  or  beat- 
ing. 

II.  Brewing :  To  make  an  infusion  of  malt 
b>'  steeping  and  stirriuf,'  in  hot  water. 

^oash  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  secure 
the  notice,  attentiuns,  or  affectioua  of  one  of 
the  oppoflite  eex.     ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

^  Masher:  One  who  flirts  indiscriminately  or 
tries  to  do  so ;  mask :  tlie  object  of  such  atten- 
tions when  returned;  to  make  a  mash:  to  win 
attentions  or  affections ;  to  be  mashed  on :  to  be 
infatuated  with;  to  go  on  the  mash:  to  seek 
acquaintance  (with  those  of  the  opposite  sex) 
by  free  and  unconventional  flirtation.  {Slang 
in  oU  senses.) 

mash-al' -lah,  iiiterj.  [Turk.  &  Pers.]  Praised 

be  Allali !  Praised  be  God  I 

autsh  -iuttgf  P''-  2WT.,  a.,  &  s.    [Mash,  d.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  i>ar.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  actorprocess  of  beating 
or  mixing  into  a  confused  mass. 

II,  Brewing: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  an  infusion 
of  malt  (called  wort)  by  steeping  and  stirring 
in  hot  water. 

2.  The  quantity  of  malt  and  warm  water  so 
mixed  together. 

masliing-tut>,  s, 

Breicing :  A  tub  or  vat  for  containing  the 
mash  in  breweries. 

*  mashing- vat,  *  mesMng-fotte,  s.  A 

mash-vat  or  tub. 

"He  maj-e  b.'xppe  ere  aught  long,  to  fall  into  the 
mething-/eUe,"—Sir  T.  Jiure  :  Worket,  p.  679. 

mash  -lum,  mish'-Un,  a.  k  s.    [Maselin.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Mix'.d;  a  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  grain. 

"The  TTunhlum  banuocka  wtU  suit  their  mairland 
Btamacha  weel. "— Sco«:  Old  Mortaiity,  ch.  xx. 

B.  As  sMhst. :  Mixed  grain,  mixed  food. 

"mash-y,a.     [Eng.  mash;-y.]    Ofthenature 
of  a  ma-sli ;  produced  by  mashing. 

"  The  country  floats. 
And  toams  unbounded  with  the  tnashi/  flood." 

Thomson ;  Autumn,  699. 

*  maS'id-nesso,  s.    (Mazedness.J 

mask,  masciue.  *  maske,  s.  [Fr.  masfpie 
=  a  mask,  a  \  isnr,  for  iiuisifiiere,  from  Aral*. 
maskharat  =  a  buffoon,  a  fi^ol,  a  jester,  simi  t. 
from  sakhira  =  to  be  ridicittd ;  8p.  &  Port. 
masmra  =  a  masker,  a  mask.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lang^iage: 

*  1.  A  festive  entertainment ;  a  revel. 

•'Alter  whom  marcht  a  Jolly  company. 
In  a  manner  of  a  maake.  eoranged  orderly.' 

Sp<JU€r:  /'.§.,  III.  Til  i. 

*  2.  A  revel  or  entertainment  at  which  the 
company  was  masked  ;  a  masquerade. 

H  In  these  senses  the  spelling  now  usually 
adopted  is  vmsipic. 

*  3.  A  revel,  a  mummery. 

"This  thought  might  lead  me  through  this  world's 
vain  ytMsk. 
Content,  though  bliu±"  MUton  :  Sonnet  xviL 

4.  A  cover  for  the  face,  rither  for  purposes 
of  defence,  or  to  conceal  one's  identity;  a 
visor ;  a  face-covering  of  a  humorous  or  ludic- 
rous character. 

*'  Could  we  suppose  that  a  *R/ist  represented  never  ao 
naturally  the  eeneral  huuiovir  uf  a  character,  it  caii 
l*ever  suit  with  the  variety  of  V''^*''^"^  that  are  inci- 
dent to  every  single  penou.'— Addison  :  On  ifaly. 

5.  Anything  nsed  or  adopted  as  a  disguise  ; 
t  pretence,  a  subterfuge. 

"Meanwhile  the  face 
CouceaU  the  mood  lethargic  with  amaifc 
Of  deep  deliberation."        Cowper :  Tuik,  \v.  iB9 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  piece  of  sculpture  representing 
<he  human  face  in  different  aspects,  employed 
for  various  purposes,  as  gar;,'<>yles,  antetixse, 
outlets  of  fountains,  keystones  of  arches,  on 
walls  and  shields,  &c.  According  to  the 
style  of  decoration,  they  were  either  noble  or 
grotesque. 

2.  Fencing:  A  wire  ct^e  to  protect  the  face 
Trom  a  stiay  cut  or  thrust  with  a  foil  in  fenc- 
ing. 

3.  Factories:  [ItiHALER,  11.). 

4.  Fort. :  A  cover  of  frabions  or  earth  to 
protect  wor'.cnim  in  constructing  a  battery, 
or  a  screen  ior  a  battery. 


5.  Music  £  Thrnt, :  (See  extract). 

"  A  species  of  dnimatic  eutertaiument  in  which  ori- 
ginally the  perforuiera  wore  musks  of  peculiHt  forms 
sugge.ttive  of  the  allegorical  cli:irncters  aaaumed.  In 
mauy  inst^mces  the  Jiiujf/ue  hud  uo  deHuite  design  or 
plot,  but  depetidedlor  Its  success  upou  the  occasiuu  for 
whichitwaa  written,  the  wit  of  the  poet  who  furnished 
the  words,  the  skill  of  the  musician  who  supplied  the 
music,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  machiniBt  and  scene 
c^iuter  by  whom  the  stage  effects  were  produced. 
The  early  tncutiui-s  were  simply  acted  iwi^^eants,  but  by 
degrees  the  genius  of  such  writers  as  FleU^her  and  Ben 
Jonson  furnished  the  poetic;il  groundwork  of  many 
Tiuisque.i  acted  at  Cuurt  by  the  children  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Chapel  Koynl  and  St.  Pauls  Cathedral  Thi.- 
most  beautiful  wurk  of  this  class  is  the  C^mut  of  Mil- 
ton, acted  at  Ludlow  iu  1634.  and  although  produced  at 
a  time  when  the  taste  for  this  cl^^ts  of  entertainment 
had  fallen  off.  it  h;is  ;ilw)iys  been  held  to  be  the  nK>--'t 
perfect  specimen  of  a  tntuqitt."    (Stainer  A  Barrett.) 

'mask-house,  s.    A  house  for  masquer- 
ades or  masques. 

"Some  m'isk-hoiise.  wherein  a  glorious  (thou.-h 
momeut«ryf  show  were  to  be  presented." — Bp.  l/all : 
Confe-'Hj'/-.  ok.  iv. 

mask-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Alonsoa,  a  genus  of  Scrophularia. 

mask  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Mask,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Lang^uxge  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  with  a  mask,  either  for 
defence  against  injury  or  to  conceal  identity. 

"  Him  he  knew  well,  and  guessed  tluit  it  was  she  ; 
But  being  inasked  he  waa  Hot  sure." 

i'AdJIxsp.  ;  Tujo  Uentlemcn  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disguise,  to  cover,  to  conceal,  to 
hide. 

"  .\faskinj  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  aimdry  weighty  reasona" 

Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  iii-  1- 
n.  Milit.  :  To  cover. 

•■  They  would  be  altogether  jeopardised  nnleaa  Tel-el- 
Kebir  were  maskM  by  a  larger  force  thau  Wolseley 
can  afford  to  spare."— ^a^utard.  Sept,  2,  1682. 
*B,  I ntra}isitive : 

1.  To  play  a  part  in  a  masquerade  ;  to  go 
about  in  masquerade. 

"  And  then  we  math^.' 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet.  L  S. 

2.  To  be  disguised  in  any  way. 

mask  (2),  v.t.  &  £.    IMash,  v.\ 

A,  Tram, :  To  mask,  to  infuse.    (Scotch) 

"But  I  hope  your  honors  will  tak  tea  liefore  ye  gang 
to  the  iialHce.  and  I  niatiti  gang  and  matk  it  for  you.  "— 

.Vi'fr:   H'avn-le:/,  ch.  xlii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  m  a  state  of  infusion, 

masked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Mask  (l),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  ttie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Wearing  a  mask  ;  disguised,  concealed. 

"The  mntked  ladies  in  the  pit  of  the  ttieatre." — 
Macatilajf :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  siv. 

*  2.  Bewildered  (?  mazt^d). 

"  Leaving  him  more  masked  than  he  was  balore."— 
Fuller :  Boiy  War,  bk.  iii..  eh.  it. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Ha\ing  the  upper  and  lower  lip  of  an  ir- 
regular gamopetalous  corolla  pressed  together 
so  as  to  resemble  the  face  of  a  grinning  ani- 
mal. Example,  Antirrhinum.  Called  also 
Personate. 

2.  Having  its  real  nature  concealed. 

masked-ball,  s.  A  ball  at  which  the 
aompun y  wear  m,isks,  or  appear  in  masquerade. 

masked-battery,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  battery  concealed  from  the  view 
of  the  enemy  by  mantlets,  bushes,  or  other 
screen. 

masked-orab,  8. 

Zool.  :  Cor'/stes  cassivelaunvs^  common  on 
the  south  aiid  west  coasts  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  marks  on  the  carapace  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a  human  face,  whence  its  pop- 
ular name.  It  hes  buried  in  the  sand,  wit)i 
only  the  antenna  visible  ab6ve  the  surface.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  type  ;  many  representatives 
of  it  occur  in  the  Gault  and  Greeusand. 
[Pal.eocobvstes.1 

masked-finfoot,  s. 

Ornith. :  Podicn  perf^onatn,  one  of  the  Eal- 
lidue.  from  Burmah  and  Malacca. 

masked-guU.  s. 

Zool.  :  Ixinis  mpistratus^  sometimes  called 
the  Brown-headed  or  Lesser  Brown-headed 
Gull.  In  its  summer  plumage  the  hair-brnwu 
feathers  abor.t  the  head  form  a  complete  mask. 

maskcd'idonkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Calliti     .-  pcrsonata,  a  Brazilian  mon- 


key witli  yellow-iiray  hair,  tlie  head  and  the 
hands  blackisli.  the  tail  reddish. 

masked-pig,  s. 

Zool. :  Sus  pliciceps.  Its  pupuUr  name  ba^i 
reference  to  its  deeply  furrnwed  skin,  whicli 
Darwin  compared  to  the  plates  on  the  Indian 
Rhinoceros. 

mas'-keeg,  s.  A  swamp.   (Upper Great LakeK 

and  Canada  ). 

mas'-kel-^-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prot 
Muskelyne  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).} 

ilin.  :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
distorted  cubic  grains  in  the  Sherghotty 
meteorite.  Hardness,  about  6'5.  Compos.  : 
silica,  54-3  ;  alumina,  24 '8;  proto-  and  sesqui- 
oxides  of  iron,  4"7  ;  lime,  11*1;  soda,  4*9; 
potash,  1*2.  This  corresponds  to  the  com- 
position of  labradorite  (q.v.). 

mask-er,  s.    [Eng.  masfc  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
*  1.  A  mask. 

"  Cause  them  to  be  depreheiided  and  taken  and  thfllr 
maskers  taken  off."— Sir  T.  Mon  :   tt'orket.  p.  TM. 

2.  One  who  wears  a  mask  ;  one  who  playe  a 
part  in  a  masquerade. 

'■  Lewis  of  Frnnce  Is  sending  over  maskeri. 
To  revel  it  with  hiui  tind  his  new  bride. 

Shakesp. :  3  Benry  I"/.,  lit  M. 

*mask'-er,  v.t.  [Masker,  s.]  To  mask,  to 
hide,  to  cover. 

•■Somaekered  hl8  understanding. '—ffaiifwA«<i.-  But. 
Eng.  (an.  1377). 

*  mask'-er-3^,  *  mask-ar-y,  s.  (Eng.  masfc- 
-f;  ■!/,]  Th'.^  dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker; 
showy  array,  masquerade. 

"Wee'I  fir-t  thank  heaven 
And  then  wee'l  see  some  maikerj/.' 

yabbes:  Cn/ortunate  Mother,  K,i, 

"mas'-kin,  s.     [Eng.  mass  (2),  s.  ;  dirain.  suffl 

-/.;;i.]    The  mass. 

niask'-ing  (1),  lyr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Mask  (1),  t>.) 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (^<:v  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to  a 
masque  or  masquerade. 

"What  maikit^ Btuft  is  here!" 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  SJuw,  Iv.  i. 

C,  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  concealing  with  or 
as  with  a  mask. 

2.  Masquerading. 

*■  VTith  Addling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  matkina 
Byron  :  Beppo,  i. 

m.ask'-mg  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Mask  (2),  v.) 
masklng-pat,  s.    A  tea-pot.    {ScotcK.) 

"  Then  mv  they  g«t  the  rftaekin' .pat 
And  in  the  sea  did  Jaw,  ui.iu." 

Burns :  A  Fragment. 

xn^'-ki-nonge.  s.  [The  Algonquin  name.J 
L:hth}i. :  Esoxestor,  an  immense  pike,  caught 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Bartlett  {Did.  Amer.)  remarks  that  hp  saw 
one  "  taken  at  Kingston  upwards  of  four  feet 
in  lengtli."  Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  Bot. 
Amer.)  savs  that  he  found  none  in  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay  or  the  Polar  Sea. 

mas-lach,  s.     [Turk.]    A  stimulant  preprfred 
liujii  opium,  and  much  used  in  Turkey. 

mas-lin,  a-  &•«•    [Maseun.1 

ma-soxi,    *mas-cun,   s.      (O.   Fr.   mofOR 

masson  ;  Fr.  viagou,  Irom  Low  Lat.  macionem, 
ace.  of  miiclo  =  a  mason,  a  word  of  d<nibtfiU 
origin;  M.  H.Ger.marro  =  amason  ;  Ger.stein- 
mctz  =  a  stone-mason,  prob.  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
meizen;  O.  H.  Ger.  meizan  =  to  hew,  to  cut; 
Ger.  meiscl  —  a  chisel.] 

1.  A  builder  in  stone  ;  a  workman  whose 
business  is  to  lay  stone  or  brick  in  building  ; 
a  worker  in  stone. 

•'  Obedient  to  the  maion't  call 
They  roll  the  stone,  and  raise  the  wall. 

Cambridge     Apology  for  writtii0  Verse. 

2.  A  member  of  the  fraternity  of  free- 
masons (q.v.). 

mascn-bee,  s. 

Zool  :  Chalicodonia  muraria  (Reaumur). 
It  builds  a  nest,  of  fine  sp.nd  grams  firmlv 
united  bv  a  salivnrv  secretion,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  walls.  Thus  snecies  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  genus  Osmia  (q.v.). 

*  mason  -  lodge.  ».  A  room  or  place 
where  a  fiaternity  of  freemasons  hold  then 
meetings. 

mason-wasp,  s. 

Entom. :  Odi/nerus  murartrti,  a  solitary  wasp, 


Cate,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
•r.  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


mason— mass 
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wliicli  in  June  aikI  July,  fxi-aviitt-s  a  hok  in 
tlie  »ind  or  the  plaster  n(  a  w.tll.  and  at  tlie 
eiitntiice  Ixiillri  a  tulie  aboiit  two  incites  Ion;,'. 
The  (■enifiit  in  tornit!<l  hy  iiioJ.Hleniii>;  the  de- 
tacliHl  gniiHM  Willi  w.iier,  which  it  .li^jroiges. 
It  ileiHiHit-s  its  v}:^!i  in  the  htile,  laying  up 
Cnter|ini:ir8  stiihg  half  dead  for  KU|>]>urt  to  its 
own  liiiv;*'  when  hatdifii.  In  turn  these  wasp 
larvie  ofttn  fall  a  prey  to  ichneunions. 

*  ma'-SOn*  v.(.  [tr.  vingonntr,  fr.  magon  =  a 
uiHson.)  To  construct  of  niusoury  ;  to  build 
of  stt)iie. 

■■  .V'iiftni-tt  Rnd   wrou(rM«  of  rtlvpr»«  stooe*."— flw- 
nert  :  Fruiuart  ;  Crovyclif,  vol.  1..  c.i.  I. 

ina'-sdned,  a.     [Eng.  mason;  -ed.} 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  Hohl  or  ehar^e  which  is 
divided  witn  lines  lu  tho  nuture  of  a  wall  or 
building  of  »ituncs. 

ma-son'-io,  a.    lEng.  mason,  s.  ;  -fc.l    Of  or 

jterTaiiiinj,'  to  freenia>un»  or  freemasonry  :  as, 
a  vuisonic  loilge. 

Dia'-S^zl-ite,  a.  [Named  after  Owen  Mason  ; 
BUtr  ■Uc(^iili.).'] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  chh)ritoid  (q.v.),  found 
in  very  l»ro;id  plates  of  a  darli-greeu  colour, 
in  Uhode  Island.  U.ti.A. 

ma'-SOn-rjr,  5.  [Fr.  vut^onneTie,  ft-om  ma^oiV' 
ner  -  to  1I1'  nnisons'  work.] 

1.  'llie  art  or  occupation  of  a  niasnn ;  the 
art  of  sii  ai tanging  stones  ur  liiii-k  as  to  pro- 
duce a  regular  consiruction.  The  masonry  of 
the  ani'ienl  Egyptians  was  remaikable  lor  the 
lai'ge  size  of  the  stones  employed,  sometimes 
aa  inneh  as  thiity  IVet  in  lcii;:tli.  They  weie 
laid  williout  niorl;ir.  The  Cyclojiejin  or  earlier 
niiisonry  of  the  Greeks,  some  lenuiinsof  which 
exist  in  tlie  walls  of  Mycenie  and  Tiryns,  was 
formed  of  lai-ge  and  iiregnlaiiy  shaiK-d  masses 
of  stone,  tlie  inierslices  being  Idled  with 
BHialler  stones.  In  a  few  of  the.  enlier  Eng- 
lish buildings,  fimsidered  by  some  to  be  Saxon, 
the  quoins,  ine  door,  and  window  jambs,  un<l 
Oi-easiniially  so;rie  oilier  parts,  were  lonned  of 
Stones  alternately  laid  H, it  and  set  upen«lwise; 
Uie  latter  were  usually  niueb  lunger  than  the 
otliere.  'Ihis  is  termed  "long and  short"  work. 

"KUiiies  Kiid  iiiurtar.  mill  nil  tint  hiBlriiiiieuts  of 
WUUojirt/."—//ume :  Unlke  UnUrrttatidiuy.  f  IL 

2.  The  work  executed  by  a  mason. 

**Tiia  IfghthouM  lifU  iU  tnnulve  moMmiry. 
A  pillar  u(  dre  Ijy  iiiifltt.  of  cl-uii  by  Oiiy." 

LongfeUow:  L>gMhnu4«, 

3.  The  craft,  mysteries,  or  principles  of 
Freemasonry  (t|.v.). 

m^-soo'-la.  mas-soo'-l^  ma-su'-lah,  s. 

INative  nuine.J 

Kaut.  :  A  boot  of  the  Coroman<h-l  coast, 
adapted  to  l>e  bt:ached  on  tlie  smf-beaten 
shore.  The  planks  are  sowi-d  together  with 
coir,  over  wads  of  the  same  material   which 

fjress  upon  the  ae-inis.  They  are  oO  to  36  feet 
ung,  m  t<j  11  fi'ft  beam,  7  lo  8  feet  deep,  and 
are  rowed  by  twelve  men,  oars  double  banked, 
and  1  steersman  with  an  oar  at  the  stern. 

m&a'-^-pill,  8.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem. :  CioIIigOj.  A  resinous  body,  ob- 
tained from  a  tiee  called  DscliiUc,  growing  in 
Mexico.  It  is  a  snow-white  ])ulverulent  sub- 
stance without  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  nlcolhd  and  ether,  from 
which  it  crystuMizcs  in  white  silky  neudh-s. 
It  melts  at  165',  and  solidiDcs  ou  COOling  to  a 
glassy,  brittle,  yelhiw  substance. 

mia'-i-ritO,  ».  [Eng.  masor(a):  -ite.]  Ono 
of  tlie  wiiLers  of  the  Masoia;  one  wlio  ad- 
heres tothe  traditional  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
bei  iptmes. 

"  I'lie  ai'itoritwi  0Ktfln<l«d  tticlr  euro  to  the  voweli." 
— Jr.»iA*r  .   ri/i.i.cu.,(„,  u/  ih€  Uibtw,  y.  SiT. 

'mosquo,  s.     [.Mask,  e.\ 

••  mosqu  or  (qu  as  U),  «.    [Mahkeu,  j.] 

IDAsqu'  or-ado  (qu  as  k), ».    (Fr. ;  O.  Fr. 

vux.v>i'ajU  ;   ll.d.  iiin.-climita.\ 

1.  An  iiMsemblagfof  persons  wearing  masks, 
and  amusing  themselves  in  vaiious  ways  ;  a 
revel  in  which  tlie  conii-any  is  maskt-d  ;  a 
maskeil  t^all. 

*'Tti»  wurld«»  iiirt#vw«-firfrt  /  tho  miuikrr))  yon.  you, 
you.'  Uutdtmith  :  hpiloifM  W  Tltm  liUtvrt. 

%,  Disguise, 

"  Tli«  [uvliia  thAl  hKve  niAiIfi 
Poor  Wtutor  look  fUto  In  uncit  ainuiK"  m'u-iuer.idt." 
Wuftttoorth      furtni-n,/  TiUliHru  i'<i>«. 

"  3.  A  Simnish  diversion  on  tiontobaek,  jitr- 
fonned  by  squadrons  of  liorsc. 


masqu'-er-ade  (qu  as  k),  v.i.  &.  t.    [M\s- 

QUCICADE.  S.J 

A*  Iniiaiisitive : 

1.  To  wear  a  mask ;  to  take  a  j-art  In  a 
masqii.  rude. 

2.  To  go  in  disguise. 

"A  fienk  U»ok  an  iwa  In  the  heail,  And  he  goes  Into 
the  wooU«.  mnatiu^rndin-i  ti^  hud  do*u  lu  m  liuna 
KLiu,' —  L' i:ttrunjit     Kiblet. 

'  B.  Truns. :  To  put  in  disguise  ;  to  dis- 
guise. 

masqu'-er-ad-er  (qu  as  k),  «.  {Eng. 
iiuis'juerau(i) ;  cr.]  One  who  wciirs  a  mx^k  ; 
one  who  takes  part  in  a  masquerade;  one 
who  wears  a  disguise. 

'•Thecln-rwlful  nuu,it^r'utirr.  thn»  ^ulpt, 
Out»ulUe».'"  i'uuwj.    MjlU  TtuiughU.  v.  MO, 

mSiSB  (1),  '  masse  (1).  s.  [Fr.  Tnas.-w,  from 
Lilt,  wutssa  =  a  mass,  pi-ob.  from  Gr.  ;ta^a 
{iiuLia)  =  a  burley-eake,  from  fmo-o-w  (wiussc) 
=  to  knead.] 

L  Ordinary  LanguaQC : 

1.  A  body  of  iiuiltL-r,  collected,  concreted, 
or  lormed  into  <me  lump;  a  lump.  (Applied 
lo  any  solid  body.) 

"  Uue  coiiiiuon  mutt  ooniposed  the  mould  of  niftn." 
liijfi^im  :  biytsinonda  £  (JuigatrUo,  i/02, 

"  2.  A  collective  body  or  a^gi  egutiou  of  fluid 
matter. 

"  A  dee|>^  matte  of  contlnuAll  sca  la  iilower  Bturred 
to  r*H;e.  ■— Jkic«i«  .-  Tac.Ciit;  Ayricu-a,  p.  IBS. 

3.  A  heap  ;  a  great  quantity  or  amount. 

■•Thy  ouni|.tuoii«l.uildii.j.'annd  thy  wlfcBattlre 
Uav»  L-ost  a  tiutta  ot  i>ul)hc  tnuifiury.'' 

aii'tkitp. :  2  Jfenrjf  VI.,  L  5. 

•4-  Bnlk,  size,  magnitude. 

*'  ThiB  aniiy  of  such  tn>i«jaiid  cburge, 
Led  by  u  (lellcat«  and  tt;ndcr  |iniK.-<^.' 

fifuikvtp. :  UatnlH,  It.  4. 

6.  Tlie  body  of  things  considered  col- 
lectively ;  the  general  ;  the  inaiu  body  or 
part :  as,  the  mcus  of  the  people. 

IL  Tedmically : 

1,  F'.^Aics:  The  quantity  of  matter  which 
a  body  contains,  'lids  is  not  iiecesairily  the 
same  as  its  volume,  bnt  is  precisely  piopor- 
tioned  to  its  weight,  tlie  assumption  being 
made  that  wei;.^ht  arises  fr<>ni  a  greater 
quantity  of  matter  being  cominessed  into  a 
limited  space.  Two  bodies  are  said  to  have 
equal  masses  if  when  ]>laced  in  opjiosite 
siales  in  lucuo  they  exairtly  balance  ea<h 
otlier.  The  mass  of  the  unit  of  volume  in 
any  body  of  equal  density  thidughout  is  the 
measure  of  this  density.  If  m  equal  tho  mass 
of  a  body,  v  its  volume,  and  d  is  density,  tlien 
m  =  I'd.  The  IJritisli  unit  of  mass  is  the 
standard  i>ound  avoirdupois.     [AvoiKDUfois.J 

2.  Uot.  {/'/.):  Collections  of  anything  in 
nnu.suid  quantity,  as  the  pollen  masses  in 
Orchidaceie  and  Asclepia^lacea*. 

^  (1)  Mmsures  of  viass :  A  grain,  an  ounce, 
a  ]iound,  a  ton, 

(2)  Tlie  masse-t:  The  great  or  main  body  of 
the  people  ;  especially  tho  great  body  of  the 
Working  classes  ;  the  ]>opulace. 

"  lltBexerllonM  In  theiniUBuuf  the ma4»ta.'—JIannaM 
Binnlotim  /■orUtHoj/.  bk.  i.,  ch.  V. 

mass  meetinSt  s.  A  large  or  general 
nieetiiig  eidlid  lor  some  speeillc  purpose, 
ilass-nieetings  were  hrst  talked  of  in  the 
jiolltical  CJinipaign  of  IMO,  when  Harrison 
was  elected  President  nf  the  United  Stales. 
The  expression  has  since  become  naturalized 
in  England. 

miiss  (2.V  *  masse  (2),  '  messe,  «.     (A.s. 

m  rase  ^  (1)  tlio  mass,  (2)  a  ehunh-festival, 
from  Low  I^at.  mUsu  ^  (1)  a  dihiiiissal,  (2)  a 
mass  ;  generally  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  words  He,  niisM  est  =  go, 
tlie  coi!j:regation  is  disiidsaed,  from  viisstis, 
pa.  par.  of  viitto  =  to  send,  to  dismiss;  Fr. 
vicsse ;  Ital.  mw.*tt;  Sp.  ??ti«t;  l)ui.  viis,  misM ; 
Ger.  A  Dan.  vittJie ;  bw.  &,  leel.  vie.ssa.] 

L  liimutn  Thenl.  £  Jtitual :  "The  perpetual 
sarriliee  of  the  new  covenant,  in  which  the 
body  und  b|n(»d  of  Jt-sus  Christ  are  really  and 
truly  olfercd  to  God  under  the  species  of 
brea<i  and  wine."  (GoBchlrr.)  According  to 
tho  i'ttUchixyn  of  tht  Council  o/  Trent,  the 
Sacrithe  of  the  Mass  was  instituted  l>y  Our 
Lord  at  his  last  supprr  fLtike  xxli.  Ill);  it 
niii^t  Ih3  ollered  to  Uod  alone;  Wiis  signitled 
in  Matftchi  i.  11  ;  is  the  same  sacrittee  with 
that  of  the  Cross  ;  there  is  one  priest  of  lioth, 
for  the  celebrant  uses  not  his  own  wonls, 
but  those  of  Jesus  Clilist;  it  Is  a  sairilku 
of  pndsu  and  propitiation,  and  available 
for  thu  living  and  the  dead  (pt.  li..  eh.  Iv.). 


There  is  an  o)>tigation  on  all  Cliiistiatm  of  the 
Human  oix-dience  to  hear  ina:is  on  all  Sua- 
dajs  and  holydays  of  obligation. 

"  Burltd  .  .  .  with  Kunieou*  iiUac'tiDtea. 
And  iiuut,  lUid  roilin)[  uiujiIi:.  ilki.-  n  (ineea.** 

Ttntti/ton  :  L*iiic»lot  t  titainf,  l.SSL 

2.  Miuic:  A  setting  of  certain  portions  of 
the  mass  to  music  ;  the  portions  of  the  niaj>s 
usually  set  to  music— namely,  the  Kyrie.  the 
Gloria,  the  t'rrdo,  IJie  Sanctus,  and  the  Agnui 
hti.  An  Ojffrtory  and  lienedictiu  are  some- 
times added  to  these  numbers.  Masses  are 
deaignatid  mujiically  afier  the  key  in  which 
they  commence,  as  Ueethoven  in  d  ;  and 
liturgically,  according  to  the  chaiact*r  and 
solemnity  of  the  aceomiiaiiying  ci-remoniaL 

U  L  Capitular  Ma:^ :  The  High  Mass  on 
Sund.iys  or  holydays  of  obligation  in  col- 
legiate churches. 

2.  Convrntunl  Mass:  The  mass  which  the 
rectors  of  cjithedral  and  colh-gtate  churches 
are  bound  to  have  celebrattd  every  day 
solemnly  and  with  musi.;  after  tieroe.  It 
must  be  applied  for  benefactors. 

3.  High  Mass:  [IIich-uass]. 

4.  Low  Mass:  [Low-mass]. 

5.  Manual  Mass  :  A  mass  said  for  the  intsa- 
tion  of  a  person  who  gives  an  alms. 

6.  Mass  of  the  PrKSinictiJUd :    (Pr^esaho 

TIKI  ED]. 

7.  Midnight  Mass:  The  last  of  the  three 
masses  said  on  Christmas  eve. 

8.  Missa  Cantata :  A  mass  sung,  but  with- 
out deacon  and  sub-deacon.  It  is  not  accom- 
panied with  the  ceremonies  proper  to  High 
Aia»s  (q.v.),  though  iu  some  places  tho  use  of 
incense  is  permitted. 

9.  iHwatt  Ca^c/iamenorum;  Mass  for  Cate- 
chumens. At  first,  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  mass  as  far  as 
the  otiertury,  when  tho  catechumens  tt>ok 
their  departure  ;  afterwards  it  came  to  signify 
a  special  service,  to  which  catechumens  and 
penitents,  and  e\en  Jews  und  pagans  were  ad- 
mitted. {Coschler.)  [DlSClI'LINEOt'TUKSECItET.] 

10.  Missa  Fidfliuvi:  Mass  of  the  FaithfuL 
A  name  given  to  tho  mure  solemn  parts  of 
the  muss,  from  which  in  the  early  Church 
catechumens  were  excluded. 

11.  Missa  Nicoa:  Dry  mass.  This  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  mass,  for  there  is  neither 
consecration  nor  communion.  It  is  now  <lis- 
used,  except  as  a  means  of  familiarizing 
persons  abnut  to  be  ordaiued  with  the  cere- 
monies of  High  Mass. 

12.  Parochial  Mass  :  The  mass  said  on  Sun- 
days and  holydays  of  obligation  by  a  parish 
])riest  or  the  priest  in  charge  of  a  quasi-|iarish 
[Mission],  forthespecialbenctit  of  tluxse  whose 
])astor  he  is.  For  this  mass  he  can  take  no 
btijH'nd  (q.v.). 

13.  Private  Mass:  A  mass  said  by  a  priest 
for  his  own  devotion,  aiuL  not  tu  satisfy  any 
obligation.  There  must  be  at  least  one  server. 
Solitary  masses  ai-e  strictly  forbidden. 

U.  Public  Mass:  A  mass  to  which  the 
faithful  of  both  sexes  are  admitted,  tiuch 
masses  are  prohibited  in  monasteries. 

15.  To  hear  mass :  To  bo  present  at  maaa  ; 
to  assist  at  the  celebratitui  of  mass. 

"They  n»e.  keavt  mnu,  hroko  fiut.  and  rmlx  Awiif.* 
Tvnni/HfH  :  Lmicrli-t  i  tilitxnr.  414 

16.  Votive  Mass :  A  mass  which  does  not 
corres)'cmd  to  the  offlcc  of  the  dny,  but  is  said 
according  to  the  choice  (i-odna)  of  the  cele- 
brant. On  iSiindays.  fcasla  of  double  rank, 
and  a  few  days  specially  excepted*  Totire 
masses  cannot  be  said. 

mass-bell.  ».     The  bell  ning  during  s 

mass  ;  a  sanctus-bell. 

-■  [ll<']  with  holy  wmUtk  rinkled 
All  thohqi;  them<iw.h«>r/.  lliiklM.- 

'mass-book,   $.      A   missjti  or  Itoman 

Catholic  service-book. 

mass-house,  f.  A  eontomptuous  naiiM 
for  a  Kuiiian  i  atholi<' jdace  of  worship. 

*  mass  --  priest,   *  ma?se  -  prlost,  ». 

Originally  ji  pii.Nt  who,H.>  funiiiniiH  wi-ni  con- 
fined to  Miyiiig  mass,  cither  in  a  religious 
hi>uHe  or  ill  a  chantiy  for  the  n'|Hvsu  oi  the 
soul  of  a  Itenefactor.  As  a  liile.  Ihe.se  cleru'J 
knew  liMic  theology,  and  hence  the  nanm  came 
to  have  an  opprobrious  niuHUing  as  iu  the 
example. 

"The  wl()4>ulv  innllrlnuH  rro«o|M>|Miy  .  .  beooniee 
wrl  thn  ni"iitli  111  n  *c»rr\\o  nviMrpriiut.  And  In  Miirlliy 
■  ii'thlnit  but  A  acoTuv.'—UsK  Hull:  Uon-ur  at  Maritd 
Vi^>yi».  bk.  II..  I  7. 


OoU,  b6^  ;  pdUt,  Jtf^l ;  cat,  9CU,  chorua,  9hln,  bencb  ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  ^hU ;  sin.  af ;  expoot.  ycnophon,  07 1st.    ph  =  C 
— *         tlan  =  Shan.    -Uon.  -slon  =  fthiin ;  -flon,  -^on  -  shim,    -olous,  -tloos,  -slous  -^  shiia.    -bio,  -die,  Ac.   .  bpU  doL 
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mass— mast 


miias,  v.t.    [Mass(i'^  s.] 

2.  To  gather  or  collect  in  a  mass  or  masses  ; 
to  assemble  iu  crowds. 

*  2.  To  8trenj;i;heii,  as  a  huilclinj;.  for  the 
purposes  of  fortilication.    {Hayward.) 

*  mass,  t'.i.    [Mass  (2),  s.]    To  eelehmte  mass. 

"  Ud  would  say  n-j  nerv  Ice.  he  mitsned  witliout  coDse- 
cratlou,"— Jjit;  KnglUh  Votarurt.  pt.  i. 

mSs'-sa-cre  (ere  as  ker)»  5.  [Fr.,  probably 
from  L'mw.  Ger.  vuitsen  —to  maul,  to  kill.] 

1.  llie  slaughter  or  butchery  of  numbers 
of  huuiaa  beings  ;  indistnminate  killing  ur 
slaughter,  especially  witbout  authority  or 
necessity ;  carnage.  (^Dryden :  Conquest  oj 
Hcxico,  V.  2.) 

*  2.  Murder.   (Shakesp.  :  RicJiard  III.,  iv.  3.) 
%  Massacre  of  tke  Iniwcents:  [Innocent,  II.]. 

miis'-sa-cre  (ere  as  ker),  v.t.  [Fr.  massa- 
cier,  ii'oiu  massacre  =■  a  masaacre.] 

1.  To  butcher;  to  kill  or  slauyhter  indis- 
cruninately  and  contrary  to  the  usages  of 
uatioiis.     {Savite :  Tacitus;  Historic,  p.  ISO.) 

2.  To  kill  in  any  way.   {Scott :  The  Poacher.) 

•  mas -sa-crer,  s-    [Eng.massacT(e):-eT.]  One 

who  massacres.    {Burke:  Kegiciik  Peace,  let.  i.) 

m&aa'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Gr.  (xdcrcroj  {nuis- 
so)— to  w<»rk  with  the  hands,  to  knead  dough, 
or  Arab,  vuiss  =  to  press  softly.] 

Surg. :  A  scientific  method  of  curing  dis- 
ease by  systematic  manipulations  comprising  : 
1.  Surface  friction  (ejtetirage) ;  2,  A  form  uf 
VneaAing  {petrissage) ;  3.  Manipulations  with 
tlie  tips  of  the  fingers  {massage  a  friction): 
and  4.  A  kind  of  striking  or  percussion  with 
the  hands  {taimteinent).  These  procedures  are 
combined  HCL-onling  to  definite  rules,  and  the 
treatment  is  found  useful  in  pLiralysis.  neur- 
algia, rlieumatism,  .joint  diseases,  &c.  It  is 
used  amongst  the  Sandwich  Islanders  under 
the  name  of  lomi-lomi,  and  in  Tonga  is  called 
toogi-toogi,  mill,  ov  fota. 

Mas-sa'-li-a,  s.    [Massilia.] 

Mas-sa'-li-an^,  $.  pi.    [Messalian.] 

mas-sa-sau'-ga,  s.     [Indian  name  (?).] 

Zool.  :  The  Prairie  Rattlesnake,  Croltlopho- 
Tus  tergeminns  (S^y).  Haliitat,  from  Ohio  to 
Michigan,  westward.  It  has  large  scutes  on 
the  head,  and  the  rattle  is  much  smaller  than 
in  otiier  species. 

MS^-Se  -na,  s.  [Perhaps  named  after  Marshal 
Massena,  wlio  failed  before  Wellington's  lines 
at  Torres  Vedras,  and  liad  to  retreat  from 
Portugal.]    (Bee  the  compound.) 

Massena-trogon,  s. 

Omith. :  Trogon  viassena,  a  species  from 
tropical  South  America.  It  is  about  a  fnot  in 
length,  dark  bronze-green  above,  with  the 
smaller  wing  feathers  speckled  while  and 
black,  and  the  belly  of  a  beautiful  carmine. 

•mas'-ser,  s.  [Eng.  vmss  (2),  s.  ;  -en]  A 
priest  wlio  celebrates  mass. 

"  A  goi:>d  tnoMer  and  so  forth ;  but  no  true  guspel 
preacher."— Bn/e  .-   I'et  a  Course,  p.  3^, 

mas'-Se-ter,  s.  [Gr.,  from  fj.a<Tdonai  {masao- 
mai)  =  to  chew.] 

Anat. :  The  masset^r  muscle,  short,  thick, 
and  quarlnlatern!,  comjiosed  of  two  planes  of 
fibres,  superficial  and  deep,  and  forming  one 
of  the  maxillary  group  of  muscles. 

mas-se-ter'-iic,  m^8'-se-ter-ine.a.  [Eng. 
masseter ;  -ic,  -ine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
masseter.  Thus  there  are  a  masSLteric  vein, 
artery,  nerve,  and  fascia. 

mas'-si-cot, .';.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  Protoxide  of  lead  having  a  scaly 
crystalline  structure.  Hardness,  2  ;  sp.  gr.  8  ; 
when  pure,  y2  to  9*36.  Cohmr.  sulphur  to 
orjiiment  yellow,  sometimes  reddush.  Crystal- 
liz.ition  ortltorhuniljic.  Found  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  Mexico. 

tfas-sil'-i-a.  MaS'Sa -li-9,  s.   [The  ancient 
name  of  Marseilles.] 
Astron. :  [Asteroid,  20]. 

M&S-sil'-i-an^,  s.  pi.  [From  MassUta,  the 
Latin  name  uf  Marseilles.  J 

Church  Hist.  :  A  sect  founded  by  John 
Cassian  or  Cassianus,  who,  coming  from  the 
East  to  Marseilles,  erected  a  monuateiy  there. 


He  modified  the  Augustinian  tenets.  His 
views  were  called  by  his  adversaries  Semi- 
pelagian  (q.  v.). 

" mas'-si-ness,  s.  [Eng.  massy:  -ness.]  The 
qu.ility  or  state  of  being  massy  ;  massiveness  ; 
great  weiglit  and  bulk. 

mass'-ive,  o.  [Fr.  massi/,  from  masse  =  amass.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Forming  or  consisting  of  a  great  mass; 
heavy  and  thick  ;  weiglity,  ponderous,  having 
great  size  and  weight. 

"  1b  Stvxon  strength  that  Abbey  frowned, 
With  moisive  urciieB  broml  aiid  round. " 

Scott .-  Mutnniun,  il.  10. 

"2.  Great,  mighty.     {Longfellow:  Builders) 
XL  Min. :  In  mass  so  imi>erfectly  crystallized 

that  tliere  is  no  regular  form. 
%  For  the  difference  between  Toassive  and 

bulky,  see  Bclky. 

mas'-sive-ly,  adi'.  [Eng.  massive;  -ly.]  In 
a  Jiiassive  maimer. 

mas'-sive-ness,  5.  [Eng.  massive:  -ness.] 
TIte  quality  or  state  of  being  m;issive. 

mas-s6o'~la»  s.    [Masoola.] 

mas-so'-rah.  ma-so'-rah,  t  mas-so- 
retli,  t  mg.-so'-retli,  s.  "[Heb.  nnjro  {mas- 

sorah),  ri^oO  {massoreth),  P^iDO  {masoreth)  = 
tradition,  from  Aramiean  iro  {vuisar)  =  to 
give  over,  to  transmit  orally.) 

Hebrew  Literature :  The  Massorah  is  a  mar- 
ginal directoi-y,  indicatin"  on  almost  every 
line  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  bibles  how  the 
letters,  words,  forms,  and  phrases  are  to  be 
written,  according  to  the  most  ancient  rules 
laid  down  by  those  who  compileil,  preserved, 
and  tmnsmitted  the  canon  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures.  Every  spurious  letter  or 
redundant  word,  every  variation  in  the  vowel 
points,  accents,  or  in  rejietition  of  a  phrase, 
and  every  peculiarity  of  construction  over 
which  the  copyist  is  likely  to  blunder,  and 
which  have  been  the  great  source  of  the  vari- 
ous readings,  are  most  carefully  noted;  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  multii)lying  the 
codices  are  warned  against  the  jiassages  in 
question  that  here  there  is  a  peculiar  pheno- 
menon which  is  not  to  be  made  conformable 
to  the  ordinary  readiiig.  The  Massorah  also 
gives  the  various  readings  contained  in  stiin- 
dard  MSS.  of  the  Bible— viz.,  the  Codex  Hil- 
lali,  the  Jericho  Codex,  the  Muggah  Codex, 
the  Sinai  Codex,  &c.  It  was  at  first  tradi- 
tionally transnutted  by  the  authorized  and 
professional  scribes,  who  afterwards  com- 
mitted it  to  writing.  The  first  edition  of  it 
in  the  Rabbinic  Bible  of  Jacob  ben  Chayim 
(Venice,  1324-5)  only  gives  a  portion  of  this 
critical  corpus.  The  entire  mass  of  the  Mas- 
soretic  Rubrics  has  been  edited  and  published 
by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  three  vols.,  imperial  folio. 

xnas-so-ret'-ic,  mis-o-ret'-ic,  m&s-so- 

ret'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  inasoret{h) ;  -ic,  -iml] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Massorah  :  as,  the 
niassoreticjil  rules  or  rubrics,  the  massoretic 
vowel  points  or  accents,  the  massoretic  t*xt — 
i.e.,  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  com- 
piled in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
M;issorah. 

mas'-sop',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a 
native  name.]    (See  the  compound.) 

massoy-bark,  s. 

Bot.,  £c. :  The  bark  of  Lauras  Burmanni.  It 
resembles  cinnamon  in  flavour,  and,  when 
powdered,  is  nmch  used  by  the  Japanese. 

massoy-camphor,  s. 

Chem. :  A  camphor  obt^iined  from  massoy 
bark,  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  heavier 
tlian  water,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  ace- 
tic acid,  and  is  coloured  yellow  by  nitric  acid. 

massoy-oll,  5. 

C/wnt. ;  A  name  given  to  two  volatile  oils 
present  in  m;issoy  bark,  the  one  being  heavier, 
the  other  lighter  tlian  water.  They  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  both  are 
coloured  red  by  nitric  acid. 

*  mSA'-su-elle,  *ma8-u-el,  s.  [Fr.  massue 
=  a  clul*).]  A  club  or  mace  used  by  soldiers 
during  the  Cnu>ades. 

mas'-Siy.  a.  [Eng.  ttwiss  (1)  ;  -y.]  Massive; 
Consisting  of  or  forming  a  great  mass  ;  pon- 
derous, bulky.  {Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv.) 


mast  (1),  s.  [A.S.  mrest  =  tlie  stem  of  a  tree, 
a  btrngh,  a  mast  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mast ;  Sw., 
Ger.,  &  Dan,  mast;  Icel.  Tuastr ;  Fr.  m&t ;  Port. 
viiisto,  ma^TO.] 

Naut. :  A  long  spar  of  timber,  iron  or  steel, 
placed  amidship,  nearly  perpendicularly  upon 
the  keelson,  and  serving  to  suppoi't  the  yards 
and  gafi's  to  which  the  sails  are  bent.  A  niast 
Consisting  of  one  piece  is  a  pole-mast.  Masts 
are  also  icnown  as  single-tree  masts  or  made 
masts.  M;ujti>  fur  large  vessels  are  composed 
(if  se\'eral  jiieces,  about  one  foot  square,  with 
rounded  segmental  lengths  on  the  outside, 
and  the  whole  encircled  at  intervals  by  hoops. 
The  miiidle  tree  is  the  spindle.  The  fishes  are 
the  siiU'-trees.  With  two  masts  :  the  larger  is 
the  main-Tuast,  the  smaller  is  the  fore-mast  or 
the  mizen-mast,  accoiding  to  its  position 
relatively  tu  the  main-mast.  Brigs,  brigan- 
tines,  and  schooners,  have  fore  and  maio 
masts.  The  ketch  and  the  yawl  have  main 
and  mizen-niasts.  AVith  three  masts,  they 
are  called  fore,  nuiin,  mizen;  with  four  masts, 
they  are  called  fore,  main,  mizen  (main-mizenX 
and  jiggermast  (bonaventure-mizen).  Iron 
masts  are  made  hollow,  the  plates  of  the  shell 
being  single-riveted  at  the  longitudinal  jouits 
and  double-riveteil  at  the  circular  jointij.  In- 
ternal stiffening  ribs  and  braces  prevent  flex- 
ure, collap.se,  or  ttii-sion.  A  trysail-mast  is  a 
small  mast,  stepi>ed  to  and  abaft  of  a  lower- 
mast,  to  carry  a  trysail  or  spanker. 

"  He  atoop'd  hlfl  hesd  agahist  the  mart, 
Aud  bitter  Bobs  came  thick  atid  ftist." 

£colt  :  Lord  uj  Itte  /ilea,  Iv.  18. 

^  To  spend  or  expeml  a  Tnast:   To  have  a 
mast  broken  in  foul  weather. 
"  Their  s&Us  are  tatier'd.  &nd  tl<eir  mawta  are  tfttnl.'' 
Dijfdeii ;  Uvid ;  Urroidet  vii. 

mast-carling,  s. 

Shipbuild.  ;  Large  timbers  at  the  side  of 
the  mast-iooms  Hint  are  left  deep  enough  to 
receive  the  cross-chocks. 

mast-coat,  5. 

Naut. :  A  conical  canvas  covering  fitting 
over  the  wedges  lound  the  mast  to  preveuti 
water  oozing  down  from  the  decks. 

mast-head,  s. 

Kaut. :  Tlie  top  or  head  of  a  mast. 

mast-head,  v.t. 

Nuiit. :  Tu  send  to  the  mast-head  or  top  of 
a  mast  to  remain  there  for  a  time,  specitied 
or  not,  as  a  i)unishment. 

"The  next  iiioruhi|f  I  naa  aa regularly m<ut-A«>dMI.* 
— Murryat ,    Fr^nik  Mildinny,  ch.  iv. 

mast-hole,  s. 

Shipbiiihl.  :  A  hole  in  the  deck  to  receive  a 
mast.  It  is  of  larger  <liumeter  than  the  mast 
by  double  the  thickness  of  wedges  which 
hold  the  mast  in  position.  The  framing  of 
the  mast-hole  consists  of  fore-and-aft  part- 
ners, cross-partners,  and  corner-chocks. 

mast-hoop,  s.  a  circular  band  to  which 
the  liilf  of  a  lore-and-aft  sail  is  bent,  and 
which  slips  on  a  spar  in  raibing  aud  lowering. 

mast-house,  masting- house,  s. 

Shipbiiild.  :  A  long-ruofcd  shed  or  building, 
in  which  masts  are  shaped,  btmnd,  and  de- 
posited ;  a  building  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  tixiug  ships'  masts. 

mast-prop,  s.  A  spar  forming  a  lateral 
support  tur  a  ma^st  whtu  a  ship  is  careened. 

mast-scraper,  s.  A  tool  for  scraping 
masts ;  it  is  usually  a  triangular  plate  with 
an  edge  who.se  bevt-l  is  away  Iroin  the  handle. 
Its  eilge  is  sometimes  partly  concave,  to  more 

nearly  ht  the  contour  uf  tiie  mast. 

mast-Step,  s.    A  socket  at  the  foot  (rf 

a  mast. 

mast-taclde, «. 

Nautical : 

1.  Purchases  used  in  putting  up  or  Bending 
down  masts. 

2.  Purchases  attached  to  the  mast  for  lift- 
ing or  lowering  boats,  getting  in  freight  or 
stock,  bulky  stores,  macliinery,  blubber,  &c. 

mast-truuk,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  box,  in  small  vessels,  in  which 
the  mast  stands. 

mast  (2),  s.  [A.S.  mcest;  cogn.  with  Ger, 
mast  =  mast ;  masten  =  to  feed  ;  Goth,  matz; 
O.  H.  Ger.  0102;  Eng.  meat;  cf.  Irish  mats, 
tneas  =  an  acorn  ;  maise  =  food  ;  Welsh  m^s  — 
acorns,  a  portion,  a  meal.] 


Sate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  ber.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or*  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  a^n ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.    »,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


mast^master 
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Bot. :  Tlie  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beeoli  or 
otliL-r  forest  trei-a;  aoTus;  beetii-iiuls. 

"  The  »Hlile  »HUrr  (Uid  the  copLuus  titatt 
bwvll  tli«  Iftt  herd." 

Fopo:  ff^mtr:  Odyuft/  xHL  471. 

mast- tree,  $. 

Bft.  :  A  tree  which  produces  m.ist ;  some- 
tliiiea  api'liwl  spenllcally  to  tlie  cork-tree. 

mastn).  v.t.  [Mast  (1).  s.)  To  provide  with 
.1  iiia->t  ;  to  tlx  a  iiiu^t  ill. 

mast  (2),  v.t.     (Ma.st  (2),  s.]     To  feed  on 

lUiUil. 

'•  MaiH»a  tbeiDMlvea  Ilka  ho^^"— Bacon:  Work*. 
il.  *a. 

m&s-ta-^em-bel'-i-dee,  5.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
fWMfuf-f/H^f/^t/a) ;  I-ttf.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 
Ichthy. :  Acanthopt'-ry^ian  Eels.  Fresh- 
water (tshes  charact+fristic  of  and  fdm'»st  con- 
fined to  the  Indian  region.  The  body  is 
elongate,  et-l-like,  covered  with  very  uniall 
scales.  Mandilde  long.  l>nt  little  inuvabie  ; 
dorsal  tin.  verj*  long ;  no  ventraLs  ;  humeral 
arch  aepamted  from  the  skull.  Gill-openings 
reduced  to  a  slit  at  the  lower  part  of  the  side 
of  tlie  hca/l.  Tlie  family  contains  but  two 
genera,  Rhvncobdella  and  Mastacembelua 
(q.v.),     (auiither.) 

m^-ta-^em'-be-liiB,  s.  [Gr.  tiairrai  (mas- 
tax)  =  the  mouth,  and  e^^oAAw  (emballo)  = 
to  throw  ill.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Miiataccin))elidie  (q.v.).  MaMac>:mhelus  jntn- 
c«/»5  an-l  M.  armntn3  are  exIiTntely  common, 
the  latter  attaining  the  length  of  about  two 
feet-  M.argus  is  from  Siani,  Af .  aUppensisfi  om 
MeROpotiiiiiia  and  !Syri:i,  and  M.  crt/j't'iaintlivs, 
M.  Tti'trckei^  and  M.  niger  from  West  Africa. 
(Giinther.) 

•  mast-age  (age  as  ig),  5.  [Eng.  Tnast  ('2) ; 
-agr.]  The  nglit  or  si-.uson  of  tinning  h'^-^ii 
into  the  wootls  tu  feed  on  ma-st ;  the  money 
paid  to  the  lord  for  such  right.     [Pannaoe.J 

m^'-t&X.  5.  [Gr  ndtTTo^  (tnaatax)  —  the  jaws, 
the  month  ;  uatrdoixai  (inasaoTruii)  =■  to  chew.] 
Z<x)!. :  The  innscular  pharynx  or  buccal 
funnel  into  which  the  moutli  r)jtens  in  most 
of  the  Rotifera.  It  usually  contjuns  a  very 
com]tlicated  masticatory  ajiparatus,  belie V'd 
by  Mr.  Gosse  to  be  homologous  with  the  parts 
of  the  mouth  iu  insects.  Called  also  pharyn- 
geal bllUi. 

mast-Cfl.  n.  [Eng.  mast  (\);-ed.]  Furnished 
or  pt'tvidL-d  with  a  tnast  or  masts  ;  generally 
in  coiupoHition  :  as,  iwtt-nMStcd,  threc-ma*te(i. 

"  Hliiw  onlarclnK  on  the  vltfw, 
Four  tuAitijcd  and  i/uuti-it  iijinrca  prew," 

S^■■JlC  :  Lady  <//  the  Lake,  U,  16. 

mas'-ter,    •   mais-ter,    •    mays-ter, 

"  meiS'ter,  s.  A:  n.  [O.  Fr.  mnistrf,  vteiiare, 
from  L:it.  vuiqintiT  =  a  master,  fioni  the  same 
root  as  TTuifjuns  =  great ;  G' .  ntya<;  (megas)  = 
great ;  S|>.  muestre,  vwestro ;  It-al.  maaUro ; 
Dut.  mtater ;  Uaii.  mester;  O.  II.  Qer.  meis- 
ter  ;  Sw.  viiutare  ;  Icel.  Tneigtari.] 

A«  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  placed  in  authority;  one  who 
has  the  control,  authority,  or  direction  ovt-r 
some  person  or  thing;  one  wiio  has  the  right 
to  control  or  dispose  ;  one  who  rules,  governs, 
or  directs. 

Specifiaitly  : 

(1>  One  who  has  othera  under  his  immediate 
control ;  un  employer.  It  is  the  coirelativo 
to  tfriHiJit,  ftssistani,  ahtve,  &c, 

**  And  pay  the  inriilnla  (or  tho  nuutrr't  trrnt." 

t'<ip4  :  Homer  ;  OUywa  zx.  SM, 

(2)  A  heari.  a  chief. 

"If  they  huve  r^H.-d  thfi  m/ttt^r  of  the  hoiuo 
Bwlxebiih.  how  i(iiii:h  irmrc  ■h»ll  tbt-y  a\U  them  of 
tbv  UooM!ho\a.'~MiMtVt*v  K.  it. 

(3)  A  teaehor,  a  professor;  the  founder  or 
eUef  of  a  sect. 

"  Thrre  hi  hl«  nol«T  miin«l-in  nklllwl  to  nile, 
Th«  vni*««ifMi«(«r  tADKht  hih  little  nchuul." 

VolUM"niU :  /,ui-rtt*i  tillage 

(4)  One  who  has  possession  and  the  jfowor 
of  using  or  controlling  at  jdejisure  ;  an  owner, 
a  proprietor. 

■  riiry  had  r«a«on  to  Uht  that,  if  he  prfiei'*'rr.l  In 
EnnUiid.  he  «..iild  hccuino  atnoliite  nnultr  .<(  ll-\. 
laii.l."-J/iiriiu'.i;/;  Uitf.  Hvg..  ch.  \x. 

(5)  One  who  can  rrntrol  or  direct  at  plea- 
snre. 

"  Men  ftt  lome  time  are  m/tMtmt  at  th«>lr  fatea.' 

•••■■lUi-.     JtittUM  CiTfir.  1,  1 

2.  Arpspcotful  title  of  uddreji-t ;  now  seldom 


used  except  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  or  to 
a  lK>y,  the  fonn  now  use<l  Wing  mister  (q.v). 

"The  i'harlsecH  Kiuwered.  Hiyloif,  Master,  ve  wuuld 
•Masitfu  Iruui  liivK.'—M-tllheto  xiL  38. 

3.  A  young  gentleman. 

"  Where  there  are  httli-  moMtt^n  aii<l  iiiinaea  In  n 
hoiine,  tht-y  are  liiit>eiltiii<-iita  t>>  the  tllvirnluua  uf  the 
wrvauta."— Nw^;  IHrtcti-nu  to  Sertantt. 

4.  One  who  has  attained  eminence  or  per 

feet  skill  in  any  ficcuj'alion,  nit.  science,  or 
pursuit ;  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power,  mental"  or  physical,  natural 
or  acquired. 

"  To  pastoml  nielwly  or  warlike  air. 
Limwn  Iroiu  th«  clitwU  u(  tlie  aticlent  British 
By  aoiue  accouijtbtdied  jruieier.'  [harp 

Wunlnoorth:  Ejun*rfiou,  l-k.  vlL 

5l  a  title  of  dignity. 

English  xtaage  : 

(1)  At  the  universities  and  colleges,  a  de- 
gree :  as,  a  Master  of  Arts. 

(2)  In  law,  a  title  :  as  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  a  Master  in  Chancery. 

"  Iii(lH'tiiii.-tita  were  prefcrretl  against  the  ftaftor*, 
the  Bulklt'frB,  the  cuunsel,  aud  even  a  imister  m 
chanLvry.  for  having  Incurred  a  prsiiiutiire  by  qiii-t' 
tluning  luacourLiif  t^|Uity  ;k  Judgment  In  ttie  court 
of  KhigB  Bench,  obtained  by  groK*  fnmd  and  luipoiii- 
tion."  —  Dlacksttme  :  Commeni.,  bk,  iii..  ch.  2. 

(3)  The  head  of  certain  corporations,  socie- 
ties, or  guilds:  as,  tlie  Master  of  Balliol,  the 
Master  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  the 
Master  of  a  Masonic  Lodge,  &c. 

II.  To-knically: 
I.  Art: 

(1)  The  old  masters:  Ancient  painters  of 
enimence  :  as,  Ita]ihuel,  Rubens,  Titian,  &c. 

(2)  The  little  masters.     [Little-masters.] 
•  2.  Howls :  The  jack. 

"  At  bowleg  every  one  cravea  toklase  the  ma  titer."— 
Oouoii :  Sctftol  qf  AOuMe,  p.  fin, 

3.  Naut.  :  The  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel. 

"  t!oi>d  Boatswain,  have  cure.  Where's  the  master  t 
Play  tlie  iueu'~Shaf:eMp. :  Tempest,  1,  1. 

4.  iVary;  An  officer  who  navigates  the  ship 
under  the  direction  of  the  capt^iin.  He  is 
selected  from  the  list  of  lieulenants  when  he 
bos  qualitled  for  the  special  duty. 

B.  As  adj. :  Bclnijging  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  master  ;  chief,  principal,  head,  einiueut. 
(tsee  tlie  compouuds.) 

(1)  English  usage  {^Ma6ta--ai-firin»)  : 

Navy:  A  petty  officer,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered tbe  head  of  the  ship's  police;  his 
assistants  are  called  ship's  corporals. 

(2)  Master  in  Lunacit :  A  judicial  officer 
appointed  by  the  Lonl  Chaneellor,  to  hold 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  mind  of  jiersnns 
allege  i  to  be  insane,  and  incapable  of  manag- 
ing tlieir  own  atlairs. 

(S)  Master  nf  the  Btickhottnds :  A  s tit e  official 
wlio  has  tlie  charge  and  luauagement  of  the 
royal  stagliomids. 

(4)  Master  of  the  Cere-monies :  (Cebemonv]. 

(5)  Master  nf  the  Horse:  The  third  great 
officer  of  the  British  C'liirt.  He  has  the 
managernent  and  suitcrviaion  of  nil  the  royal 
stiildes  and  horses,  with  authority  over  all 
equerries,  J-ages,  coachmen.  grtKims,  footmen, 
Ac,  In  state  processions  he  rides  ucxL  to  the 
sovereign. 

(G)  Master  of  HouTlds :  One  who  keeps  a 
pack  of  hounds. 

(7)  Master  nf  the  Ilomchold  :  In  the  riiitish 
Court,  an  offieer  employed  under  the  'I'leatiuier 
of  the  Household  to  exumittu  accounts. 

(8)  Master  of  the  Mint :  [Mint]. 

(9)  Master  of  the  Rnbet :  [Kobbs]. 

(10)  Slastcr  of  the  Rolls: 

Law:  One  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Chancery 
divi.sion  of  the  High  Coiiit  of  Justice,  as  ori- 
ginally constituted  by  the  Supreme  Jinlica- 
ture  Act  (1873).  By  the  amending  Act  of  l.ssi 
the  Master  of  the  ilolls  ceused  to  be  a  meinbiT 
of  that  court,  and  bec;ime  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  retaining,  however,  his  rank, 
title,  salary,  patronage,  4ic.  (Lely  £  Foulkes.) 
IRoi.i..  s.,  1 1. 1 

"Thin  ffrmt  ofTtcer   .    .    .    wait  formerly   fti*  chfrf 

mendy  oi  the  nia^U-m  In  oliano-ry,  who  carried  nut 

the  dcrnfraand  i  crfonucd  Die  nitnUterlul  functl<ina  <if 

that  c.iiirt      Cirduml  WoU.-v  U  -.tld  t-.  Imve  twtn  lb- 

flrnt   chBiiceth»r   who  devtdvrd   on    tlie    Matter  iif  llw 

fioIlM   thn   riercliie    of   it    coiiRldernble    hraiKh    of    the 

trinity  JnrUdtctlon  of  the  courL"— /f/tctif'xie     Cvot- 

mmt.,  bk.  Ill  .  ch   z. 

(U)  MewtfT  of  ih»  Temjite:  The  chief  ecete- 

siastleal    nilniHU'r   of   the    Temple    Church, 

London. 

(12)  To  be  mantrr  nfone'f  tlf:  To  have  com- 


plete   control    or    command    of  one's    own 
piissiouH  and  tamper. 

il  Master  is  largely  used,  in  mniiMwition, 
with  the  si-nse  of  chief,  head,  eminent;  otv 
vious  compounds  are  n*a.s/<r-tKiAxr,  Tmuter-jes(, 
•nujiSter-iaiUfr,  &c. 

master-attendant,  s. 

Adiv/ ;  Theorh<  er  next  in  rank  to  thaaupw 
intendeut  o(  a  n>yal  dockyard. 

mastsr-bullder,  &. 

\.  The  chief  builder. 

'■Thorl>rT^  Skafttnc,  m4^<n-.frufU«r. 
In  hla  shIp-yanTby  tliekca.' 

2.  A  builder  who  employs  workmen. 

master- chord,  s. 

3/ii>-. :  The  chief  chord 
dominant. 


the   chord  of  the 
maister  -  fiist*    a. 


*  master  -  fiEist, 

Tied  Im  a  nia^t4--r. 

"  niuHio  hnth  unei  mrvrried  a  wifp  ill   .   .    .   in  maDCT 
half  nuiitter/iul.  '  —  I'Ual  :  Afophth.o/  Krtwnui.  p.  87. 

*  master-^nuuier,  s.    An  officer  in  charga 

of  aiiiilery. 

"Cliief  TtM»ter.gunTirr  am  I  of  thlt  town." 

^iJuihap.  :  \  Uetiry  I  /..  L  4. 

master-hand,  s.  A  person  eniiuentlj 
skilled  in  anything. 

"  Nanifle^  uraces  which  no  methods  t«acb. 
And  which  a  nuutf.fumd  alone  can  reach." 

I'ope :  Jiuaif  on  Criticism,  XH, 

t  master-Joint,  s. 

GeoL  :  A  leading  joint  or  fissure  traversing 
rocks  in  a  straight  and  w  ell-determined  line,  in 
distinction  from  one  of  the  smaller  kiuil,  run- 
ning but  a  short  way,  and  that  irregularly. 

master-key,  s.  A  key  which  commands 
many  locks  ol  a  certain  .set,  the  keys  ol  which 
arc  not  interchangealile  among  lliemselves. 
While  neither  one  of  a  series  of  keys  may 
suffice  to  open  any  lock  besides  the  one  for 
which  it  was  const  lucted,  a  master-key  is  ona 
which  will  open  any  one  of  the  set. 

master-lode,  s. 

Min.  :  Tlic  pritici|'al  vein  of  ore  iu  a  mine. 
master-mariner, «-. 

Kant.  :  A  skilled  seaman,  holding  a  certifi- 
cate <)f  coinpel^ency  to  take  charge  of  a  vessel ; 
the  captain  or  commander  of  a  merchant 
vessel. 

master-mason,  s.  A  Freemason  who 
has  bieii  raised  ii>  the  third  or  master's  degree. 

master-mind.  «.  The  chief  or  pnMomi- 
natin^'  niiiid  ur  inlcllect ;  the  master  spirit. 


"  master -mould,  s.    The  chief  or  finest 

moulding  or  composition. 

"The  matti-r-ru-,itl't  of  Nnture'd  heavenly  Vand." 
Ugron .  fhUum  UumtO,  ir.  U. 

*  master-note,  .^. 

Mvs.  :  An  old  term  for  the  sensible  or  lead- 
ing nut'j. 

master -passion,  s.    The  chief  or  pro- 

domtnunt  ]ia.>:>io[i. 

*  master-reason,  s.   A  chief  or  prindpsl 

reason. 

"  !Shr  tuu  me  her  (juirkH.  her  woni.  h«r  t 
r«<i(urij  ■  —Shaki-tfj.  :  I'er^tes,  Iv.  & 

master-sinew,  s. 

Far.  :  (.See  extract). 

"The  masrersitif^  In  a  \nrg9  al new  that  etii 
the  hiiuKh,  and  divtdea  It  fiuni  th<.-  i<wite  by  a  l»i1loW 
place,  where  the  wliid-KitjU  are  uaiially  ite«ti-d.  which 
IN  till*  larKCKt  nnd  niiwt  rlKtble  •liicvr  In  a  honralwdy  ; 


th 


I  uft«utiiuee  U  relaxml  or  r<MtnUnML''—  r^rrin't 


master-singer,  k.    The  same  aa  Hki^ 

TEK-SINOKIt  (i|.v,). 

mastor-  spirit,  n.    The  le-adhig  spirit  In 

ony  eiiiciinisf  ,  ;i  master-minil. 

master- spring,  ».  Th><  maln-*pring ; 
tlie  spring  which  bets  in  motion  or  regulatM 
the  wh<dM  Work  or  miichiue. 

master  String,  «.    The  chief  string. 

■•Tbr  1.  ii.t.-r  -t  |«iif)t.  the  m.uttr  ttrino 
Tlint  iiiuke«  mud  hariiiuny  urdlacoitl  to  tnr.~ 

A'Me<>.      I  TrvfA) 

master- Btroko,  «.  A  masterly  nchiare' 
TiMiit  ;  II  ui.iideiftilly  clever  or  skilful  per- 
formance. 

"  I'nnI  -h.-nld  hln)M>lf  direct  me.  I  would  live 
111*  "i-tttrrnrvkn,  ajtd  dra«f  rn>in  bt>  dee.irn-* 

Cew;-#r     Ta*k.  li.  »«. 


bSU,  b6^ ;  pif^t,  J^l ;  oat,  9011,  ohoms,  9I1I11.  toenoh ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  fhls :  sin,  a^ ; 
-«ian,  -tlan  ~  sb^n.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shfln ;  -(Ion,  -f  Ion  =  Khun,    -oloos.  -tloos,  -alous  = 


expect,  Xonopbon,  e^lst.    -Ii^g. 
■biU.   -ble.  -die,  Ao.  =  b^  d«L 
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master — mastication 


master-tap,  s.     A  Up-screw  (q.v.). 
master-tooth,  s.     Oue  of  the  principal 
teelli. 

"Some  living  creatures  hfire  their  maiter-teeth  in- 
dented uiie  wittiiu  tuiuther  like  bhwb  :  oa  \ioua  aud 
juga.'— i(uco*i. 

master-touch,  s.    The  touch  or  finish  of 

a  iiiaster-liaiiJ. 

*  master -town,  *  master -toune,  s. 

Tlie  cliiel'  town,  the  capital. 

"  Jiuon  is  routed  fi^rtli  to  the  clti?, 
Tbftt  wljyluiue  clepeil  Joscuiiiuoa 
Tliat  wad  the  tna4ter-t<Aiiie  ul  all  Colcos." 

Chuucer:  legend  o/ Dido. 

master-wheel,  s.  The  main  wheel  in  a 
nincliiiie  wliicli  acta  as  a  tlrivet  of  inaiiy  parts. 
Such  is  the  large  mg-wheel  in  a  horse-^-e^r 
which  inii>arta  motion  to  a  circular  system 
of  pinions. 

master-work,  s.  The  principal  perform- 
ance or  work  ;  a  master-piece  ;  a  chef  d'ceuvie. 

"  Here,  by  ileirreea.  his  matter-ivork  arose." 

Tf^rruun:  Custle  of /ndulence,  H.  19. 

*  master- workman,  s.  A  foreman,  an 
overseer  over  workmen. 

mas'-ter,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Masteb,  s.) 

A.  Tratisitive: 

1.  To  become  the  master  of ;  to  subject 
one's  power,  authority,  or  control ;  to  over- 
power, to  subdue. 

"Uis  passlou  miuCers  him." 

Teniiyton:  £iiiU  Jt  Oeraint,  B92. 

2.  To  make  one's  self  master  of;  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of,  so  as  to  understand 
fully  :  as,  To  Tmwfer  a  science. 

*  3.  To  be  a  master  to. 

"  Rather  father  thee  than  TTuuter  thee." 

Cihakesp. :  CymbelitiM,  It.  1. 

*  4.  To  own  or  possess  ;  to  be  the  master  or 
possessor  of. 

"  1  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
E  eu  such  a  beauty  as  you  m>i»(  r  now 

Shakes/j.  :  Sonnet  106. 

5.  To  treat  or  handle  in  a  masterly  way,  or 
with  skill  and  thorougliness. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  skilful ;  to  be  a  master  ; 
to  excel. 

mas'- ter  -  dom,   *  mas -ter- dome,   s. 

[Eiig.  muster;  -dom.)     Dominiuii.   j'uwer,  au- 
thority, control. 

*'  Give  Bolely  soTereign  sway  and  maMtn\iom.' 

ii?iitketp. :  Jiacbeth,  1.  S. 

•  mas  -ter-fiil,  *  mas' -ter- full,  •  mals- 
ter-full,  a.     lEng.  vuister ;  -fidL] 

1.  Having  the  skill  or  art  of  a  master. 
••[She]  heard  sayne.  lor  not  might  it  ben  hid. 

How  matttr/uti  a  leech  he  hail  biin  kid." 

Browne :  Sfiepheardt  Pipe,  eel.  L 

2.  Characterized  by  skill  or  masterly  power. 

"  Even  so  it  cornea  nianv  times  loto  my  intud  to  say 
thus  .  .  .  that  Hopliiitical  and  Tmw(<fr/«f  syllogisiue," 
— /».  BoUand  .  Pluttirch.  ji.  5129. 

3.  Inclined  to  act  the  part  of  a  master ;  im- 
perious, exacting. 

*'  For  either  they  be  full  of  ielousle. 
Or  matler/uU,  or  louen  nouelrife" 

Cfuiucer :  Troilut  A  Crtteidt,  IL 

i.  Powerful,  strong. 

"  He  fell,  as  which  nuthyn^e  conthe 
^oyr  ynaittsrfuU  loue  is  in  yuutlic' 

Ooioer:  C.  ^..  bk.  UL 

t  mas'-ter-fttl-lj^,  odv.  [Eng.  masterful;  -ly.] 
In  a  nirtsterful  or  masterly  manner. 

"  A  lawless  and  rebefllous  man.  who  held  l^nda 
matterfully  and  In  high  contempt  of  the royiU  family." 
^ilacaiilay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cIl  xliL 

t  mas' -ter -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  masUr/vl; 
•7USS.]  The  quality  or  stjite  nf  being  master- 
ful or  masterly  ;  masterly  skill. 

"  An  easy  nuuttrrfulnetti  that  brought  out  erery 
element  of  t>eauty. "—/>aify  Telegraph.  Alarch  9.  1M82. 

* mas'-ter-hood,  5.     [Eng.  master;   -hood.] 
lnii»eriousness. 
"  I  would  aeeoE 
— C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyrit,  ch. 

mas'-ter-leSS,  a.     [Eng.  ywxsUr ;  -less.] 

h  Wanting  or  without  a  master  or  owner. 


*  2.  Ungovemed,  unsubilued. 

mas'-ter-U-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  masUrly ;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  bping  masterly  ;  mas- 
terly skill.    {AthfTUKuvi,  Oct.  29,  1SS7,  p.  670). 

mas'-ter-l^,  «.  &  adv.    [Eng.  vtaster;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
1.  Suitable  to  or  become  a  master ;  formed 


or   executed    with    extraordinaiy  or   superior 
skill aLid  ajt;  inost  excellent,  artful,  or  skilful. 


2.  Having  the  dispositions  or  manners  of  a 
mastei  ;  imi-erious,  donniieeriiig. 

*  B.  As  lulv. :  In  a  masterly  manner ;  like 
a  muslar  ;  with  the  alvill  ur  art  of  a  master. 

"  Jfntterlff  done : 
The  very  life  Kema  warm  ui>uu  bet'  lip." 

AhiiJietp.  :    Winter's  T^e    v.  3, 

*  mas' -  ter  -  OUS,    a.      [Eug.    master;  -ous.] 
Cliaiacteristic  of  a  master;  masterly. 

"To  wre.'Lthe  nn  eiittiyiiienia  with  maMteroua  dex- 
terity."'—J/ii(u»i  .  Apot./ar  Aiiiectytnnuiu. 

mas' -ter- pie^e,  5.     [Eng.  master,  and  piece.] 
1.  A    pel  it  •nuance   superior  to  anything  of 
the  same  kind,  or  to  anytliing  dune  by  tlie 
same    person ;    anything    done    with    extra- 
ordinary skill  and  art. 

*'  At  an  earlier  period  they  had  studied  the  master- 
pjei'ci  of  lUicieut  gtuius."— J/ucuu/ny  .■  y/Mt  Eny,. 
cb.  iii. 

*2.  Chief  excellence  or  talent. 
mas'- ter -ship,   "mas-ter-shsTppe,  s. 

lEng.  77Uis(fr ;  -.sAip.] 

1.  The  position,  place,  or  office  of  a  master. 

"The  kinds  of  this  seignoviry,  Seneca  makes  two: 
the  line.  jKover  or  command  ;  ttie  other,  propriety  or 
miuter^ip:- H.ileigh     Ui*t.   World,  bk.  1.,  cb.  ix..  {  1. 

2.  The  position,  pbice,  or  office  of  teacher. 
[Master,  s.  1  (3).  J 

*3.  Dominion,  nile,  power,  superiority, 
mastery,  pre-eiuiuence. 

•'  Where  noble  youths  for  ma$tmh\p  f honld  strive." 
/Jryden  :  0»j  ;  JJet'imor/jlivies  1. 

*4.  Superior  skill,  art,  or  knowledge. 

"  When  the  ten  was  cahn.  all  1>oats  alike 
Showed  matCeiifiip  In  floating." 

Shakuxp. :  CoriotanuM,  iv.  L. 

•  5.  Tlie  chief  work,  the  masterpiece. 

"Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown 'd  in  fiRht, 
The  moMterthit'  oi  be:i\  n  in  (:ice  and  uiiml. ' 

Drauen:  Valamon  S:  Arcitc,  li,  SIL 

•6.  A  title  of  respect :  used  ironically. 
"  Hi>w  now,  slgnior  Launccf  what  news  with  your 
moMteriJup  t ' — Sfuikfip. :   Tvo  Genltcnen  of  Verona, 
Ui.  L 

mas'-ter-wort,  s.  [Eng,  master,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  or  sub-;;enu3 
Imperatoria.  Common  or  liieat  Masterwuit 
is  Im]>eratoria  or  (aucordiiig  to  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker)  Peucedaiium  Ostruthium.  Imjiera- 
toria  l>eing  made  a  section  of  Peucedanum.  It 
is  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  few  leaflets,  and 
large  many-rayed  umbels.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  north  of  America  and  of  Europe. 
Called  also  by  Hooker  and  Arnott  by  the 
book-name  of  Broad-leaved  Hog's  Fennel. 

%  English  Masterwort  is  the  genus  ^gopo- 
dlum. 

masterwort--oil,  a. 

Chein. :  A  volatile  oil,  obtained  from  the  root 
of  masterwort.  It  appears  to  \>e  a  mixture 
of  several  hydrates  of  a  hydrocarlwm  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turjventint;.  It  is  transparent  and 
aromatic,  and  boils  at  from  170"  to  220°. 

mas'  -  ter- Jr.    *  mats  -  trie,    •  mals  -  try, 

*  m.9eis-tlie,  s.     [O.   Fr.  maistrie,  meistrie, 
from  maistre  =  a  master  (fi.v.).J 

1.  Dominion,  rule ;  power  or  right  of  go- 
verning ;  the  position  or  stite  of  a  master. 

"  To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  asslgn'd 
Such  mastery  o'er  the  cxuimon  mind." 

^icotl :  Lord  qf  the  Itlei,  Iv.  23. 

2.  Superiority,  pre-eminence. 

"  If  a  man  strive  for  mnAterirt.  yet  is  he  not  crowned 
except  he  strive  lawfully."— 3  Timothj/  iL  6. 

3.  Victory  in  war. 


*  4.  The  act  of  mastering. 

"The  learning  and  maatery  of  a  tongue  being  en- 

SleaKAiit  in  it^lf,  aho'ild  not  be  cumliered  wlib  other 
ifflcultiea, "— toc*«.'  On  Education. 

*  5.  Pre-eminent  skill,  art,  or   dexterity; 
ma.'Jterly  skill  or  power. 

"  O.  had  I  now  your  manner,  maiifry,  might  .  .  . 
How  i  Would  dr.(w," 

Ben  Jonson :  Pnet  to  the  Painter. 

•6.  Success  attnineil  by  superior  skill,  art, 
or  dexterity  ;  a  triumph. 
•7.  A  contest  for  superiority. 

*  8.  The  philosopher's  stone. 

"mast'-fal,  a.  fEng.  mast  (2),  s.  ;  ->?(0-l 
Al'ouniiing  in  ma.-it,  or  the  fruit  of  oak,  bfecli, 
or  otliei-  forest  treis. 

"  Thus  the  nt'igt/ul  uhe^nut  mates  the  skies." 

Liryden      Viri/i/  ;  Oeoruic  IL  20. 


mas -tic,  mastich.  mfis-tick,  'mas- 
tache,  *  mas-tiche,  ^.  &  a.     {Vr.  mantic. 

fiuiu  L;it.  vutstiche ;  Gr,  ^aartj;!)  (Huuific/t*)  =^ 
the  gum  ol  the  tree  Scliiiios,  tiinii  p.a<na.^u» 
{uuxsttuo),  fruni  p.a(Ta.o^j.ai  {masaoiiiai)  =  to 
chew  ;  ^aff-Tof  {uiustax)  =  the  iiuiuth ;  Port. 
viaaliqut: ;  Dut.  viustik  ;  Ger.  mastlx.} 

A.  As  substinitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Laiifjvage  : 

1.  The  same  as  II.  1  (2). 

2.  A  kind  of  ninrtar  or  cement  uned  for 
plastering  walls.  It  cnnsists  of  huely-ground 
oolitic  limestone,  mixed  with  sand  and  li- 
tharge, and  useti  with  a  consideial'lr  portion 
of  linseed  oil.  It  sets  hard  in  a  few  days,  and 
is  much  used  in  works  where  great  expedition 
is  required. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Uotimy : 

(1)  {0/ all  the  forms) :  [Mastic-treeV 

H  Barbary  Mastic  is  Pistacia  atlantiai, 
Mastic  of  Cliios,  7'.  Lcntisciis,  North  Indian, 
JUirscra  gnmmifcra,  and  Peruvian  Miistic, 
Schinus  moUe. 

(2)  (0/ f/w /orm  mastich,  mastick):  Thymiu 
ilaslii:hi}ia. 

(3)  (Of  the  form  mastic) :  Majorana  crassifolia. 

2.  Cliem. :  The  resin  of  Pistacia  Leiitiscus,  oc- 
curring in  small  rounded  ti-aiisluccnt  grains 
or  tears,  which  soften  when  masticated,  giving 
out  a  slightly  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  H  is 
Bolulde  in  rectified  spirit  and  oil  of  turjwnline, 
and  is  used  in  fumigations  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnishes.  Its  sp.  gr.  =  I'074,  and 
its  composition,  according  to  Schrotter,  is 

3.  Dentistry  :  Mastic  dissolved  in  chloro- 
form  or  ether,  is  often  used  to  stop  decayed 
teeth. 

4.  Pharm.  {Chiefly  of  the  forms  mastiche  and 
mastick) :  Sometimes  used  as  a  ma^^ticatory 
on  account  uf  the  agreeable  odour  it  imiiarta 
to  tlie  breath. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Gummy,  adhesive  or  sticky 
like  ma^itic. 

'■  Oellla  wore  a  velvet  mastick  patch." 

Bp.  Uati     Satires,  bk.  vL.  mL  L 

mastlc-herb,  mastlch-herb,  & 

Bot.:  Thyvius  Alastichina. 

mastic-tree,  s. 

Botany  ; 

1.  Pistacia  Lentu^ats,  an  anacard  growing 
in  the  Levant,  the  noith  of  Africa,  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  Isle  ol 
Chios.  [Mastic,  %.]  It  ha«  evergreen  pari- 
pinnate  leaves,  with  winged  ]ietiuhs.  It  ia 
about  lifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  Tiansverae 
incisions  are  made,  in  dry  weather,  in  August 
and  September,  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from 
which  the  mastic  exudes  in  drops,  whieh  are 
sutTered  to  run  down  to  the  ground,  and  when 
concreted  are  collected  for  use. 

2.  Pistacia  atlantica,  growing  in  Barbary; 
it  yields  Barbary  Mastic. 

*  mS-S'-tic-a-hle,  a.  [Lat.  mastico=  toma>* 
ticate  ;  Eng*.  -al'le.]  Cai);ible  of  being  masti- 
cated ;  susceptible  of  mastication. 

mSjS-ti-ca'-ddr,  s.  [Sp.  mastigndor,  from 
Lat.  vuistico  =.  to  chew.J  A  part  of  a  bridle; 
a  slavering-bit. 

m^'-ti-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  masticatvn,  pa.  par. 
of  jruis(tco  =  tochew,  properly  =  to  chew  mastic, 
from  Lat.  mastiche ■=■  xii^aUc  (q.v.);  Ital.  Juas- 
ticitre ;  Sp.  viasticar ;  Pui-t.  viustigar.]  To 
chew  ;  to  grind  and  crush  with  the  t«elb,  wt 
as  to  prejiare  for  swallowing. 

"  Now  I  eat  my  meals  with  pain, 
Avene  to  fuinticale  the  ^riiu. 

VoCtan  ■  rtMs  Tt 

mds-ti-ca'-tlon,  s.      [Fr.,  from   Lat.  masti- 

cntio,  from  nm^(twi/j(S,  pa.  jtar.  of  mastico  =  to 
masticate  (q.v.)  ;  fep.  masticacUm ;  Ital.  masti- 
gazione.] 

Phys.  :  The  trituration  of  the  food  and  the 
nii.xing  of  it  with  the  saliv.-iry  secretion,  pre- 
paring it  for  the  furtheraclionof  the  stomach. 
Mastication  is  voluntary  in  tiie  adult,  except 
when  the  will  is  in  abeyance;  in  infants  and 
the  lower  animals  it  becomes  instinctive.  It 
is  perlonned  by  the  action  of  the  Iii)s,  teeth, 
and  nmiith.  This  action  is  mechaniatl,  whilst 
the  further  di^'estive  process  in  the  sloiuach 
is  cheiiiiCHl.  Masticiition  is  succeeded  by  de- 
glntjiion,  or  swnlhiwinp,  by  which  the  aliineul) 
is  ccuiveycd  into  the  jiharynx,  and  fiom  there 
to  the  stomach. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  zo,  pot, 
•r.  wore,  woli;  worU,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


masticator— masula 
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mia'-tl-Oa-tdr,  ».     {Eng.  masticatie):  -or.] 

1.  One  wliti  or  that  which  iiiasticatis ; 
sjwcif.,  a  HiiiuII  iimc'hine  to  cut  up  im-aT  i t 
a>;ed  persoiitt,  or  tliosu  who  have  lust  tht-ir 
tei'th  or  the  I'owtT  of  chewing. 

2.  A  maHiine  which  kneads  the  raw  caout- 
clioiic  to  render  it  homogeneous. 

IXkSLB'-ti-CSL-tQT-^,  a.  &  s.     {Fr.  ntaslicatoirt.] 
A.  As  a(li. :  Chewing  ;  ndapted  for  the  oflire 

or  duty  of  chewing. 
•  B.  ^«  siih-^t.  :   A  medicine  to  be  chewed 

•Dly,  not  swallowed. 

"HnltTntloii  Kixl  m.tifU-ntorist  •▼a«iiAt«  copitder- 
^Ij.'—FioyiT:  (M  I/uniuurt. 

m&o'-Ucll,  s.     [Mastic] 

]n&a'-ti-9in,  «.  [Eng.,  &c  mastic :  snff.  -in.) 
Chem, :  Tliat  portion  of  mastic  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  iH  a  soft  white  resin,  but  by  jtro- 
longod  hrati tiKl>ecomes  transparent,  yi'Howisli, 
and  friable,  and  it*  then  soluble  in  alcoliol. 
Ita  coiiiposition,  according  to  Johnston,   in 

'  mdar-tich*  s.    IMastic.] 

*  m&S'-ticU.  a.  [See  def.]  Perhaps  =  mas- 
tirating,  but  more  probably  a  misreading  or 
misprint  for  vuisti^'. 

"  Wben  njik  Thcnlt«3  opei  hli  nuutick  ]iiv*B.' 

ahiikrsp.  :  Troilus  *  Crewida,  1.  8. 

idAb' -ti-c6t,  s.    [Massicot.J 

tn&a'-tiff,  *  mas-tlf, '  mas-tls.  *  mas-tyf; 

*  mes-tif,  '  mcs  tyf.  '  mas-tive  (pi. 
in&8'-ti£to,  t  xaka'-tive^),  s.   [o.  Fr.  vum/ 

=  mongrel,  »nas(in(Fr.  'iiuitin):=  a  mastiff.  i>ro- 
perly  a  house-dog,  from  Luw  Lat.  '  maatinuSf 

*  vuisnatiiius.  from  masnata,  viasnada  =  a 
household,  from  I^t.  vtansio  =  a  mansion; 
Ital.  nuutiiio  ;  Port,  mastim  ;  Sp.  mastin.] 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  dog  of  an  old  English 
breed,  probably  pt-culiar  to  the  British  Isles. 
It  >«  tiie  Dognc  tie  forte  race  of  Butlon,  the 
Cunis  molt»ssus  of  Liiiri;eua,  C.  nwstivus  of  Ray, 
and  C.  viUaticus  or  cateuarius  of  Dr.  Cuius. 
The  litail  rcsi-mbles  that  of  the  bull-dog,  but 
with  llie  ejirs  dependent.  The  upper  lip  falls 
over  the  lower  jaw.  The  v\u\  of  the  tail  is 
t-nrned  up.  atul  the  Ijfth  toe  ot  the  hind  foot  is 
frequently  dcvelo])ed.  The  nostrils  are  .sepa- 
rated by  a  iteep  furrow.  Tlie  bark  is  deeji- 
toned,  and  tlie  asjuTt  of  the  animal  grave  and 
noble.  It  is  tjiUer  than  the  biilldnj,',  but  the 
chest  is  not  deep,  and  the  hciid  is  large  in 
jir<)I>ortion  to  Uiv  general  form.  Tlie  mastiff 
u  faithful  Hn<l  Hlfectionate,  and  makes  au  ex- 
cellent watch-dog. 

"Th«  ii«xt  La  the  rruK/iTT  or  hnn  doc.  A  epec[«s  of 
glTAt  nlw  Miiil  »lrriigth.  (uhIj*  very  loud  Lmrker.  Man- 
wood  (Torett /jtuUnyk.  it  ilfrlvrs  lU  liaiite  fioin  .M.vw 
th«  tlii-'te.  bciiix  KUhpiiiT'l  to  frichtou  nwny  roliKent  l>y 
It*  trrmeuduiU  \  itUv.'  —/'ctniant  :    Brit,    Zool.;    TtCe 

MitAtlff 

1  Cubnn  mastiff: 

y.it^'i.  :  A  variety  of  niaatiff".  Intermediate  in 
■tie  between  the  English  variety  and  the  bull- 
dog. It  is  extremely  savage,  and  was  used  in 
the  duvB  of  slavery  for  tracking  runaway 
netfTfMjK.  It  i«  now  used  as  a  watch-dog,  and 
by  the  S|)aniardH  for  bull-tlghting. 

moatlff  bats»  s.  pi 

Zool.  :  The  clu'iropterous  sub-family  Molos- 
mn«;((|.v.).  The  popular  name  is <lerived  from 
a  faint  resemblance  which  tliey  bear  to  mas- 
tiffs in  the  conformation  of  the  head. 

m&s-ti-ga'-dor, «.    [Masticadur.] 

m&s-tig  a  mce'-ba. ».  [Gr.  fxdir-ri^  (masitix), 
Renit.  fitiariyo^  (Tnastigos)  =  a  whip, and  Eng., 
Ac  umaba  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  K«»ns  of  Naked  Lobose  Uliizo- 
podti.  Masliiiamccha  aspema  is  an  intermediate 
form  betwiM-n  the  Rliizopoda  anrl  the  Flagel- 
late Infusoria.  It  is  about  1  mm.  long,  taper- 
ing at  the  ends,  with  many  pseudopudH,  and 
a  gi'heral  iii\eHtment  of  minute  bodies.  There 
is  u  thigellum  nrqiecting  in  front  from  an 
oval*'  cnrpuKcle  enclosing  a  nuclear  body. 

fin&S-tl  gdpb'-or-a,    s.       [Gr.     fiaort-yo^opof 

iiitai'liti<>/'futr-)t)=.  ra'irying  a  whip,  {lom  ftafm^ 
(tiU'stix),  genlt.  ^a<rT(Y<K  (miutitjus)  =  a  whip, 
and  ^op<K  0'^"^')  =  bearing,  from  4>f(Hu 
(ptierv)  =  lo  i»car,  to  ijirry.) 

lint.  :  The  typieal  genus  of  the  family  Maa- 
tlgoi'hoiidiu  (q.v.). 

m&ft-t{-g6  phdr'-l-diB,  s.  pi     (Mod.  Ut. 

mtLitiifi'}>lurr{a) ;  Lat.  h-ni.  pi.  adj.  sutt.  -idtv.) 


Itot.  ;  A  family  of  Jungermanniaceee,  tritw 
Jungermttnnea*. 

*  m&S'ti-gdph'-6r-oii8,a.  [Mastioophora.] 

t,aiTyin;4a  viand,  scourge,  or  wliip. 

mas  -tig-o-pod,  s.      [Gr.  ^atrrif  (nuM/iz), 
genit.  ndvriyoi  (nuxstigos)  =  a  whi|i,  and  novi 
{jtous),  genit.  iro£bc  (pvdos)  =  a  foot.) 
Zoul. :  (.See  extract). 

"  It  will  bocoiiveiiiniil  todiHtingQlsh  tbo»eProU)n« 
.  ,  .  which  Are  iirovldt-d  with  ciliii  or  fl:L;,-ellA  tu  mtutt- 
gopodt,"—Buxle)f :  Anat.  JnverL.  AntinaU,  ji.  Tft. 

mas' -tig-ore,  ».     [Mastiourus.]    Any  indi- 
vidual of  til'.'  genus  Mastigurus  (q.v.). 


m&s  -  tig  -  lip'  -  lis,  5.  [Gr.  na<m^  (mastix), 
genit.  fj.d<myoi  (mastigos)  =  a  whip,  and  ovpd 
(owru)  —  a  tail.] 

Zool.  :  Fleming's  name  for  Cuvier's  lacertine 
genus  Urouiastix  (q.v.). 

mast'-lng.  pr.  2^^',  a.,  &,  $,    [Mast,  v.] 

A,  &  'B,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .-Is  suhst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  fur- 
nishing with  mastd. 

mastlng-hoose,  ^.     [Mast-bouse.] 

masting- shears,  s.  A  contrivance  con- 
sisting nf  two  .spurs  and  one  or  more  guys, 
used  for  stepping  or  removiug  masts  ou  board 
vessels.     [Shears.] 

mis-ti'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  ft^jrroi  (mastos)  =  the 
bieast ;  sutl".  -itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  breasts  of  wo- 
men; it  commordy  ternnnates  in  suppuration. 

mast -less  (I),  n.  [Eng.  must  (1),  s.  ;  -less.] 
Having  no  masts  ;  unfurnished  with  masts. 

"There  1«  every  reason  to  b«Iieve  that  .  .  .  she  la 
not  suix-rior  to  our  mcuU«tt  veuels.'— /friC  (Quarterly 
iUview,  Ivll.  117. 

•  mast -less  (2),  a.  [Eng.  mast  (2),  s.  ;  ■less.'\ 
Healing  or  luuducing  no  mast. 

"  A  crown  of  rruiiUfu  oak  adoni'd  her  he/id." 

Dri/den  :  I'liluimm  ±  ArciCe,  liL  206. 

"  mast'-lln,  s.    [Maseun.] 

m&S'-to-ddn*  s.  [Or.  ^acrrtic  (mastos)  =  a 
teat,  a  nipple,  and  o5ov«  (odous),  genit.  oioyro^ 
(odontos)  =  a  tooth. J 

Pohrvnt. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Probtis- 
cideans,  closely  allied  ti>  the  true  Eleidiauts 
(q.v.).  The  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  have 
nipple-shaped  tubercles  placed  in  pairs,  and 


BKRLETOR    OF   MASTODON    OIOANTEUa. 

from  the  number  of  tlieso  projections,  Dr. 
Falconer  divided  the  genus  int<i  groups:  (1) 
Trilopliodon,  and  (2)  Tetralophodon  (q.v,). 
Generally  speaking,  the  two  upj)cr  incisors 
formed  long  curved  tusks,  as  in  the  Elephants, 
but  in  sttini^  eases  there  were  two  lower  in- 
cisors as  well. 

The  g'^nuft  ranged  in  time  frctm  the  middle 
of  the  Miticeiie  period  to  the  end  of  the 
riioeene  in  the  Old  World,  when  they  becjinie 
cxtim-t.  In  America  sevi-ml  siK-cies — espe- 
cially that  which,  friPMi  the  abundance  of  its 
remains,  is  the  Wnt  known,  Moitoilon  ohwti' 
tnis,  nm/rirauKs,  or  giguuteus — survived  to  a 
lute  Pleistocene  period. 

To  exemplify  their  range  in  B|>acc,  Prof. 
Flower  (Kncifc.  Brit.  (ed.  0th),  xv.  0'J3)  gives 
the  following  list. 

"Trllophndoiit  Mrlr*:  V   anffin'Ltetit.  hr/rtonl.  i>€n- 
•eliii.  I 
tiUeru, 

hullH  ;     .U.    ohi:lutiA.    ot"ru 

North     Aiiirrtia:    And    i/. 
(foiti  Kiiuth  Aiiiri'lcii. 

"T('tntl<>i>li-Hli.iii  bitIm  :  i/.  arrementU,  dl»MimiHt, 
•tid  j<irii/(rifjrri>,  (rum  Knr<<)>t' ;  M.  htlid^u.  aiwitl^mtt. 
Altd  f/€r<iinr>'in,  tiiiiii  liidlK  ;  niid  J/,  mirt/lcui.  fmiii 
North  Aiiit-rlc^L  KviiinlliR  of  M.  fim  -rumtit  nii>l 
i/.  txiriniti  IiitVB  liriiii  touiid  lu  tb«  crfttfi  ut  Nuflulk 
ftud  ^;l)t1>.lk.' 


,     Alia     ITiHlUClUI.     fri>iii 

Hum    &iid    humbolUlii, 


A  frnj^ment  of  a  tusk,  i>resentlng  the  char- 
acteiistic  structure  'uily  known  ut  present 
in  elephants  and  mastodons,  wils  found  in 
adrift-deposit,  east  of  Moreton  Bay,  Quecna* 
land,  and  was  descrilwd  bv  Prof.  Owej  in 
I'rvc.  lloy.  6oc..  March  30,  \%S2. 

mas-to-ddn-sdu'-r^s,  $.  [Eng.,  kc.  vuu- 
todon,  and  Or.  aaipo-i  (*iuros)=  a  lizard.) 

l\d(wnt.  :  A  genus  of  LabyriiitlnMionta 
founded  by  Pixif.  Jaeger  on  cranial  remains 
from  the  Lower  Keuper  of  Wurteinberg  Tlie 
name  is  misleading,  as  the  animal  had  no 
nihility  with  the  Sauriaiis,  and  is  now  l*tter 
descriljed  as  Ixthyriuthodon  Jae'jeri.  Casts  of 
the  remains  are  in  the  Ibitish  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  South  Kensington. 

mis-to-don'-tJc,  a.  [En-^.  vioAtodoii ;  (  con- 
nective, and  sutr.  -icj  Peitaiuing  to  or  resem- 
bling a  mastodon. 

m^ts-to-dyn'-i-a,  s.    [Gr.  ^lacrro^  (mastos)  =* 

tlie  brcaat  of  a  woman,  and  6&virn  (odune)  — 
pain.] 

Pathol.  :  Irritable  brensi.  a  neuralgia  of  the 
Intercostal  nerves,  or  of  the  anteiiur  supra- 
clavieiilar  nerves  going  to  the  tnamui&ry 
glands. 

m&s'-toid,  a.      [Gr.    ^acrro?    (mastos)  =  the 

breast,  au'l  t'So?  (cwZos)  =  api>earance.)  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  the  brcaat ;  teat-like. 

mastold-artery,  s. 

Ajutt.  :  A  branth  of  the  occipital  artery, 
entering  the  skull  through  the  mxstoid  for*- 
men.  and  ramifying  in  the  dura  mater. 

m'astold-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  In'cgular  cavities  in  the  substance 
of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  l>one. 
They  communicate  fieely  with  one  another, 
and  are  liin-d  l>y  a  thin  mucous  membrane 
continuous  with  tlmt  of  the  tympanum. 

mastoid- foramen,  s. 

Anat.:  The  passage  in  the  mastoid  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  by  which  the  mastoid 
artery  enters  the  skull. 

mastold-musole,  a.     [Stermo  mastoid 

UUSiLE.J 

mastoid- process,  s. 

Aiutt.:  A  nipi'hvsltapcd  projection  behind 
the  aperture  in  the  ear,  in  tlie  ma.'*t<tid  por- 
tion of  the  temiK)i-al  bone.  On  the  inner  side 
there  is  a  deep  groove  for  the  attiu-hment  of 
the  digastric  musele,  and  internally  there  is  a 
groove  for  the  occipital  artery. 

miis-t6id'-«-al.  a.     [Eng.  m£istoid  :  -eal.] 

Anat.  :  Situited  in  or  pertaining  to  the 
mastoid  process. 

mds-toid-o-,  pref.     [Mastoid.] 

A  TuU. :  Of  or  belonging  to  anything  mastoid. 

mastoido-hn  moral,  a. 

Anat.:  Connerted  Iwitti  with  the  humeral 
and  with  the  mastoiil  proces-s.  Thci-o  Is  a 
mastoido-hmneral  muscle. 

m&S-tSl'-^-^,  s.     [Gr.  ^atrm  (mastos)  ~  the 

breast,  and  \6yo^  (logos)  =^  a  discourse,  a 
treatise]  A  treatise  or  liistory  of  animals 
which  suckle  tlieir  young. 

*  m&s'-trSss,  .t.    [MisTRFfls.1 
m^-tur-ba'-tlon,  *  m&s-tQ-pra'-tSon, 

s.  [Fr.  musturUttion,  Tiuusfu/inifioH.  froni  Lnt. 
masturluUiis,  na.  par.  of  mtisturb-  =  t"  practise 
onanism,  i»rob.  froni  iiuiiiii.*  ^  the  haiul.  and 
stnprnm  =  detlleinent  ;  Sp.  mast urltar ion  ; 
Ital.  masturlKLzioue,  mastu}fraxione.\  Onanism; 
self-delileiiient. 

mast'-wopd,  «.    (Eng.  man,  and  vfood.]  0ae 

the  Ciimpouhd.) 

^   Yellow  mastxeood : 

Hot. :  Xanthorylon  (Tobinia)  coriaoea. 

mast-wort.  s.     (Eng.  mast,  and  wrt] 

}l-t.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
or^h-r  Corylacfu;. 

•  mast'-j^,  a.  (Eng.  masi  (2),  s.  ;  -y.)  h*ull  of 
or  alH)niidlng  with  nmst  i>r  acoins,  &c 

*  mas-ty.  *  mas-tyt  j.    [MASTipr.] 

•  maS'-U-fil,  S.       [MASHttKI.LK.] 

ma  sti -la,  a.    [Manoola.] 


boil,  b^:   p^t,  J^l;  cat,  90II.  ohonis.  9hln,  bench;  go,  j^om:  thin,  ^ts;  sin.  af ;  eicpeot.  Xenopbon.  os^ist.     ph  -  £ 
-clan,  -tlttu  1=  Shan.    -Uon,  -slon  -  shun;    tlon,  -^lou  ^  zhun.   -olous,  -tlous.  -slons  =  shus.    -bio.    dlo,  vV.    -  b^i.  d^i. 
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mat  (1),  •  matte  (i),    *  natte.  s.     fA.S. 

meatUt;  from    Lat.  vuitUi ;   I,o\v  L;it.  JUtlia  ~ 
a  mat ;  cngn.  with  Dut.  vuit ;  Ger.  vuttU  :  Sw. 
matta :  Duu.  matte;    Ital.   vuiiui ;   Sp.   wwiia; 
Fr.  Twi^te.] 
L  Ordlimry  LangTiage  : 

1.  A  rug  of  straw,  rushes,  husks,  cnir,  junk, 
fcenip ;  a  tuftfd  fabric  of  these  materials  or 
of  wool  ;  a  skin  with  the  hair  or  wool  on  ;  a 
set  of  slats,  &c.  Mats  are  for  cleaning  shoes 
at  a  door  ;  keeping  the  feet  from  a  cold  floor, 
as  in  carriages  or  halls,  and  elsewhere. 

"The  women  aiid  children  in  the  west  o(  Cornwall 
maktK  mats  of  a  rnuall  and  fiuo  kind  of  beuts  there 
gruwiuy,  which  a^-rve  t«  cover  flours  aod  walla."'  — 
Curew:  Survey  qf  Cornwall. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  fabric  used  in  the 
pat  kiii^'  of  furniture  or  goods,  in  the  stowage 
of  corn,  aud  in  covering  up  plants  against 
frost,  &.C.     [Bass-mat.] 

3.  A  small  piece  cif  oil-clnth,  fabric,  or 
worsted  work,  tn  place  beneath  a  hot  dish  or 
wet  jug.  to  I'reserve  the  polish  of  a  table  ; 
a  dinner-mat. 

*  4.  A  mattress. 

5.  Anything  growing  thickly  together,  or 
closely  interwoven,  so  as  nioi*e  or  less  to  re- 
aenjble  a  mat  in  appearance,  form,  or  texture  : 
as,  a  mat  of  hair. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nintt.  :  A  wad  of  woven  or  thnimmed 
junk,  used  to  secure  standing  rigging  from 
the  friction  of  yards  and  ropes. 

2.  I'hotog.  :  An  ornamental  plate  or  passe- 
partout laid  over  a  photogi-aph,  and  forming 
an  oval  or  other  symmetrical  border  to  the 
picture,  as  well  as  keeping  it  from  abrasion 
by  the  glass. 

mat-grass,  s.    (Mat-weed.) 

mat- wee  d«  mat-grass,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Naidus,  a  genus  of  grasses,  the  only 
species  i-f  which  is  Nardus  stricta,  whicii 
grows  abundantly  on  moors  and  heaths  in 
short  tufts  which  are  so  coarse  and  rigid  that 
cattle  will  not  eat  it.     [Nardus.] 

2.  The  gramniaceous  genua  Psanima  (q.v.), 
K  }lnoded  mat-weed  is  Lygeuvi  Spartmm ; 

Sea  hiat-weed,  Fsamimi  areiutria;  aud  Small 
mat-weed,  Nardus  stricta. 

taht  (2).  matt,  matte  (2),  s.  [Ger.  matt  = 
dull,  dim  ;  -;ii>]ilied  to  metals.] 

Metall.  :  An  alloy  of  metals  in  a  crude  form, 
in  the  process  of  reducing. 

mdt.  v.t.  &  i.     [Mat.  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  matsorraatting. 

■■  Keep  the  dournand  "hiduwsof  3'our couservatoriea 
well  miittrd  and  guarded  from  the  plerciUK  air." — 
Bvelyn :  KaJ'-ndar. 

2.  To  twist  or  twine  together ;  to  inter- 
weave like  a  mat ;  to  entangle  :  generally  in 
the  pa.  par.,  as  matted  liair. 

"  The  fibres  are  matted  as  wool  is  In  a  hat."— Orrto.- 
Cosnto.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch,  iv. 

'  B.  Intrnns.  :  To  become  matted  ;  to  grmv 
thickly  and  closely  together ;  to  become  in- 
terwoven like  a  mat. 

*  msit'-a-chin,  s.    [MATTArniN.] 

mat'-a-cho.  s.    [Mataco.j 

mltt'-a-€6,  mat'-a-cho.  mat'-i-oo,  s.  [Na- 
tive names.] 

Zool.  :  Dasypus  Aspar  (Desmarest),  -D.  tri. 
ductus  (hum. X  the  Bolita,  or  Ball  Armadilb), 
so-called  from  its  faculty  of  assuming  a  spheri- 
cal form.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  loiiK.  of 
which  the  t-nil  is  two  and  a  lialf,  and  the  head 
three.  Between  the  two  bucklers  are  three 
movable  bands,  whence  the  animal  is  some- 
times called  tlie  Three-banded  Armadillo 
Habitat,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  it  is  nowhere  very  common. 

m^t'-a-dor,  mat'-a-dore,  s.  [Sp.  matador, 
from  vuitar,  Lat.  Hiac^)  =  to  kill,  to  sacrifice  ; 
mactator  =  one  who  kills  or  .sacritices.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  kills  :  .specif,  in 
Spanish  bull-tights  the  ninn  apjtointed  to 
administer  the  fatal  stroke  to  the  bull,  when 
excited  to  fury  by  the  attacks  of  the  pica- 
dores  and  banderiUeros.  He  is  armed  with  a 
sword  and  a  small  stick  (invletaX  to  which  a 
piece  of  scarlet  silk  is  attached.  The  animal 
IS  killed  by  iibingiug  the  sword  into  it -near 


MATADOR. 


the  left  shoulder-blade,  and  if  the  stroke  is 
skilfully   and 
projierly    given, 
death  is  instan- 
taneous. 
"  In    coBtly   sheen 
and  gaudy  cluak 
array  d, 
Biitull  afoot,  the 
llfht-  hmbd 
MataU'-r'- 
Standa  lu  the  cen- 
tre, eager  to  iu- 
vade 
The  lord  of  lowing 
berdii." 

Byron:  CJtilde 
Harold.  Iv.  T-t. 

2,  Cards :  One 
of  the  three 
principal  cards 
in  the  games  of 
ombre  and  qua- 
drille, wliiL-h  are 
always  two 
black  aces  aud 
the  deuce  of  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  seven 
of  hearts  and  diamonds.  The.se  are  called  mur- 
dering cards  becau.se  they  lake  or  kill  all  other. 

"  Now  move  tu  war  her  aablo  matadoret 
111  ahow  like  leaders  uf  the  swarthy  Moora." 

Pnpt :  Rape  of  the  Lock.  lii.  Al. 

*  m3.t-SB-6r-o-gy,  .*;.    [Mateologv.] 

*  mdt-£3-6-tech'-nie,  s.    [Mateotechny.] 

*  mat'-a-fiind,  s.    (Sp.  vwtar  =  to  kill,  and 
hax.junda  ~  a  sling.]    A  kind  of  sling. 

"  That  luurderouB  slhig 
The  m«f<^ru/iJ."         Soutliey  .   Juan  of  Arc,  hk,  vli\. 

ma-ta-ma'-ta,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Ziiol. :  Lhelijsjijjibriata,  a  river  tortoiseliving 
in  the  stagnant  pools  near  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon.  It  lives  on  fisli  and  small  water- 
birds.  Its  peculiar  barbules,  from  their  close 
resemblance  to  worms  serve  to  attract  tish. 
The  head  is  depressed,  wide,  and  triangular  ; 
the  nostrils  prolonged  intoa  kind  of  proboscis, 
the  gape  wide,  and  tlie  jaws  rounded.  The 
buckler  is  flat  and  bumpy. 

mat9h  (1),  *  macche  (1),  •  mache  (i),  s. 

[O.  Fr.  Tucs-c/te,  meiche  =  a  wirk  "f  a  caiidU",  a 
match,  from  Low  Lat.  *'mijxa,myjnis=.a  wick 
of  a  candle,  from  Gr.  ^v^a  (mim()=  the  nozzle 
of  a  lamp;  Fr.  mtche;  fep.  k  Port.  vicc)ui ; 
Ital.  miccia.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  readily 
catches  lire,  either  from  a  spark  or  by  fric- 
tion, and  is  nsed  for  conveying,  communi- 
cating, or  retaining  fire  ;  specifically,  a  splint 
or  strip  of  combustible  material,  usually 
wood,  one  end  of  which  is  dipped  in  a  com- 
position that  ignites  by  friction.  There  are 
numeious  varieties  of  matches,  adapted  fur 
different  uses,  as  fusees,  vestas,  vesnvians,  &c. 
"Wor  will  It  [the  Btiioke  of  Bulphurl  easily  lipht  a 
candle,  until  thjit.  spirit  be  spent,  and  the  fl.iiiie  ap- 


2.  Ord,  £  Mining:  A  slow-match  consists 
of  loosely-twisted  hempen  cord  dipjied  in  a 
solution  of  saltpetre  and  lime-water.  It  burns 
at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  three  hours.  A 
quick-match  is  cotton  coated  with  a  composi- 
tion of  mealed- powder,  gum,  and  water. 
When  not  contined  it  burns  at  the  rate  of  one 
yard  in  thirteen  seconds.  Another  quick- 
match  is  made  of  cottnn-wick  boiled  in  salt- 
I'etre  and  water.  Alcohol  and  mealed  powder 
are  added  to  the  warm  solution,  and  the  wick 
left  to  steep  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
match  is  then  iried. 

"We  took  a  piece  of  match,  nnch  aa  soldlen  use,  of 
the  thickiiew)  ii(  a  mane  little  linger,  or  somewhat 
thicker.'"— Bo^/f .-   M',.r/,«,  i.  'i% 

1  To  prime  a  match  :  To  prepare  the  match 
so  as  to  be  easily  ignitible  by  jmtting  on  the 
end  of  it  .<!ome  wet  bruised  powder,  made  into 
a  sort  of  paste. 

match-box,  s.  A  box  for  holding  matches. 

m.atch-Clotll,  s.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen 
cloili. 

match-coat,  s.  A  large  loose  coat  made 
of  match  clotli. 

*  match-cord,  s,  A  line  or  cord  pre- 
pared as  a  match. 

*  match-tab,  s. 

Old  Ord.  :  A  tub  with  a  cover  perforated 
with  holes,  in  which  lighted  slow  matches 
were  hung,  fire  downwards,  and  in  which 
there  was  water  to  extingiiish  any  sparks  that 
might  fall  from  the  matches. 


iiULt9h  (2),  *  macche  (2),  *  mache  (2)»  & 

[A.8.  maicca,  Qti-rmna'u  =  a  coniraue,  a  con^ 
panion.  a  spuuse ;  k-el.  maki ;  Sw,  nuike; 
Dan.  mage;  M.  H.  Ger.  mucA.,  gemach;  Dut. 
makker.]     [Mate  (1),  s.] 

•  1.  One  equal,  like,  or  similar  to  another; 
an  equal,  a  companion,  an  associate,  a  mate. 

■•Neither  Jeluwship  o(  tiitir  inatchea  n>ir  feare  of 
any  auch  as  are  after  the  worldly  couii>t  accomptad 
lor  thej  r  be  tiers,  "—i'ir  T.  M'jre  :    n'orktt,  y>.  l.oas. 

2.  One  able  or  equal  to  contend  or  cop» 
with  another. 

"  To  force  our  fleet,  or  e'en  a  ship  to  gain. 
Ask^  toil,  ftiid  BWfat,  and  blood :  their  utmost  mi^ht 
buall  find  iU  match."      Pope  :  Hojnrr;  /Had  XV.  SB3. 

3.  The  bringing  together  of  two  parties 
fitted  or  suited  for  each  other  :  as — 

(1)  A  competition  or  contest  for  victory  in 
strength,  skill,  or  science. 

"  Weli  known  In  mnny  a  warlike  match  before." 
Oraytun;  Darunt    WarM.iX. 

(2)  Union  by  marriage. 

"  If  John  marries  Jlary,  and  Mary  alone, 
Tis  a  Very  yuod  match  between  Miiry  and  John." 
Coic/ier:  ifary  A  John. 

4.  One  to  be  married  or  to  be  gained  in 
marri.ige  ;  a  consort. 

"  -Should  !  tell  the  ladies  so  dlaj-osed. 
They'd  get  good  tnatcha  ero  the  season  cloaed." 

n'hilehtod.    Creuta.     (EpIL) 

*  5.  A  bargain. 

"There  I  have  had  another  bad  match,"— ShaktaB, : 
Jterchai't  o/  teuice.  ill.  I. 

*  6.  An  agreement,  an  appointment,  an 
arrangement. 

"  The  hour  la  fixed,  the  m^ch  !■  made."— SAoJteip.  .- 
Merry  Wives  lif  Windtor,  iL  1 

•  ^  A  set  match  :  A  conspiracy. 

"They  should  thtnk  this  a  set  match  hetwlit  th» 
brethren.'— S;j.  Halt :  Cmitemiit,  ;  Auron  t  Cetuer. 

match-boardingr.  xmitched-board- 
ins,  s. 

Carp. :  Boards  provided  with  tongues  and 
grooves  on  the  respective  edges,  so  as  to 
drive  together  and  make  a  tight-joint.  Used 
in  siding,  flooring,  and  for  tight-cases.  When 
each  board  is  beaded  in  front  on  the  edge 
where  the  groove  is,  the  lining  is  properly 
called  matched  and  beaded  boanliug. 

match-gearing, .«. 

Gearing  :  Two  cog-wheels  of  equal  diametei 
geared  together. 

match-hool£,  s.  A  double  hook  or  pair 
of  hi'oks  iu  wliicii  one  portion  forms  a  mousing 
for  the  other. 

match-planes,  s.  pi,  A  x>air  of  planes 
making  a  tongue  and  groove  resjiectively,  the 
former  to  tit  tlie  latter.  Used  in  making 
tiglit  joints  on  meeting  edges  of  boards.  Ad- 
jnstal-de  matcli'idanes  ha\'e  moving  fences  to 
determine  the  distance  of  the  tongue  or  the 
groove  from  the  working  edges  of  the  re- 
spective bo.irds.  For  varying  widllis  of 
grooves  and  tongues  diff"erent  irons  are  used 

match-plate,  s. 

Found.:  A  plate  upon  the  opposite  sides 
of  which  the  halves  of  a  pattern  are  placed 
correspondingly,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
moulding.  The  plate  is  ]>laced  between  the 
partsof  aflask,  rammed  up  from  both  sides,  and 
removed,  allowing  the  parts  to  come  together. 

match-wheel,  s.  A  cog-wheel  adapted 
to  mesli  into  or  work  with  another. 

•  m3,t9h  (1).  v.t.     [Match  (1),  «.]    To  purify, 
as  vessels,  by  burning  a  match  in  them. 

in^t9h  (2).  *  mache.  v.t.  &  i.    [Match  (2X  j.1 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  be  a  match  for  or  to  be  equal  to ;  to- 
equal  ;  to  be  able  tn  comjtete  with. 

"  A  wretch  whose  Borrows  mafrhed  uiy  own," 

Scott:  Uokrhy,  Iv   28. 

2.  To  compare  as  equal ;  to  put  forward  aa- 
a  match  or  eqnal. 

"The  Shepherd's  Kalendar  in  Si)en9er  le  not  to  be 
mntt'hed  In  nny  modem  Itmgunqe.'—Oryden :  Du- 
frestii'!/, 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal ;  to  set  against  or  put 
forward  as  an  equal  iu  contest 

■•  Etenml  miglit 
To  march  with  their  Inventions  they  p.  ..aumed 
So  easy.  ■  Mdton :  P.  L.,  vl.  SSL 

4.  To  o]ipose  as  a  match  or  equal ;  to  con- 
tend against  as  a  match. 

"  [The]  shame  of  belne  matched  by  snch  ■  foo. ' 
iTyUen      .ijinns  JlirabilU,  cxe. 

fi.  To  suit;  to  make  to  hannonize  oraecord- 
"  So  weU  was  matched  the  tartan  screen 
With  heatlibeti  dark  and  l>rackens  green." 

acott :  Lady  t^the  Lake,  UL  Jl. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pdt. 
or.  wore,  w^l^  work,  who.  son ;  mute.  cub.  oiire,  Quite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  ^  kw. 
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6.  To  suit,  to  avcummoiiiit^',  M  proiMirtioti. 

"  Let  i<ooU  nmtek  their  subject  to  th«ir  utrenb'lli." 
/iuicumnton .'  On  J'ottrj/, 

•  7.  To  marry  ;  to  give  iu  lutirriage. 

"To  matrh  my  trieud  Sir  Tliurlo  to  uiy  djiughter." 
Sfutkttp.  :  Tuo  OmiUamen  of  Vervnn,  ilL  I. 

8.  To  join  in  aiiy  way ;  to  comliiut,  to  unite, 
to  couple. 

"  A  tbjup  wit  ynatched  with  tso  blunt  a  will.' 

Shaketp,  :  Lom'$  Lattour  '$  iMtt,  U. 
B.  Intransitivt : 

*  1.  To  be  united  in  marriage  ;  to  marry. 

*•  Hatching  mora  (or  wnnton  lust  than  hononr." 
Shaketp.  :  3  Bentif  VI.,  liL  S. 

2.  To  Iw  of  equal  or  like  size,  fifinre,  quality, 
Ac.  ;  to  figfpe,  to  tally,  to  coirespond  ;  as, 
The«e  colours  vxatch. 

t  matfll'-a-ble,  o.    [Enj.  match  (2),  V.  ;  -able,] 

1.  Equal,  suitable  ;  fit  to  be  placed  in  com- 
parison or  competition  ;  comiMirablo  ;  lit  to 
oe  jojneii  or  matched. 

^  Followed  by  the  preposition  to  or  with 
before  an  objt-ct. 

"  JVa/cA(i&/«eith9r  Co  Samiramta  .  .  . 
Or  to  Ujiiaiitliil."  Upt'Uer:  r.  Q..1I.  X.M. 

2.  Correspondent. 

"Tho«e  nt  land  t)iAt  are  not  matchable  with  any 
ni>Oli  iiiir  »li.irf«.  nr-:  of  tbose  very  kllidfl  wlitcli  lire 
fuuiid  iiuwhi-re  Imt  in  the  deepest  pAitaut  tli«  sva."'- 
tVoodufird:  .VaL  ffUt. 

*  III&t9ta'~a-ble-ness,  s,  [Ent?.  matchahU  ; 
■Tuss.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  match- 
able  ;  cuiTcspondcuce. 

[Match  (2),  v.] 

[Matcu-board- 


iniit9licd,  pn.  -par.  or  a. 


matched-boarding,  s. 

I  so.  I 


[Eng.  match  CI),  v.  ;  -tr.]    One 


m&tfh -er,  s. 

who  in.itclies. 

in&t'-9het,  s.  [Sp.  machete.)  A  kuife  used 
for  cuttini;  sugar-canes  ;  a  machete. 

"  Uiul  recently  received  au  order  fur  a  large  quantity 
of  mafcKet  knives,  uf  a  pcculinr  iMttern.  uwotl  in  tlie 
cuttlUfi  of  su)^iir-caiiea  la  the  East  ludiea'—J/vmiHj; 
Chrojucle,  May  2J,  1357. 

SllJit9h'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Match  (2),  v.] 
A.  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partici^h  adj.:  (Seu 
the  \'erb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  Tlie  act  of  providing  with  a 
malcli ;  suitini^  <ir  acunmmoduting. 

matclilng-inac2iine»  s.  a  wood-planint,' 
maeliine  which  tongues  and  grooves  the  re- 
spective edges  of  a  board. 

matclling'plazie*  s.     [Match-plane.) 

inilt9li  less.  *  match- lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
match  {2),  s.  ;  -Usi.] 

1.  Having  ng  match  or  equal ;  unetiualled, 
nnrivalled,  ineoiiipaiTtble. 

**  Warrlug  to  heaven n4;aluatlieaven'ama'cA/et«  King.' 
MiUo,,:  i:  t...  iv.  4L 

•2.  Not  inatehed  or  jiaired  ;  unlike. 

iniit9h'-lo88-l^,  mlv.  [Eng.  matchless:  hj.] 
In  a  riiatehlfss  manner  or  degree;  in  a  nianucr 
or  d'  gree  not  Lu  be  nmtched  or  eqiuilled, 

XIliit9h-lSss-nesS,  ».  [Eng.  matcldcss;  -ness.] 
TiiL-  (juality  or  state  of  being  matchlcsa  ;  in- 
compurabiiity. 

•  m&t9h'-ldck.  ».    [Eng.  match,  and  lock.} 

1.  The  old  form  of  gun-lock  which  i»re- 
ceded  the  wlieelloek  and  the  flint-loek.  It 
had  a  match  which  was  presented  to  the  prim- 
ing, whence  its  name. 

2.  A  musket  tired  by  means  of  a  match. 

mUtoh'-mak-cr  (1).  «.  [Eng.  match  (1\  s.. 
aii.r  ii>i>K-rr.\  One  who  makes  matches  for 
burning. 

m&toh'-mak-or  (2),  «.  [Eng.  match  (2),  «., 
aii'l  mnkijiij.\  Uno  who  contrives  or  arrangoa 
marriagt!S. 

m&t9h'-mak-l&g,  a.  &«.  [Eng.  match  (2), 
a.,  HiK^I  making.] 

A.  A^  nilj. :  Anxious  or  trying  to  arrange 
maMiagrs  ;  ajf,  matchmaking  motliera. 

B.  As  •tuhst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  arrang- 
ing marriages. 

mate  (I).  «.  fA  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  make 
~  a  coiripatiinri,  »i  mnti- ;  A.S.  nnf\(iai,  vinrn 
■=  a  matt-  .  r-ogu.  with  Icul.  maki;  8w.  rmiAy  ; 
Dnn.  nw'i/«;  O.  S\x.  gim<iho:  O.  Dan.  mutt ; 
Dut  maat.\    [Make,  s.l 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  ordinarily  associates  with 
another  ;  a  companion,  an  associates. 

"It  aeeoied,  Uko  mo.  to  wtuit  anuifs. 
But  wu«  uuL  liali  tn  dc-.-ul.iU-.* 

iiyr^"i  .  i'riujHfT  of  ChiUon.  J. 

2.  A  suitable  conipaiiiou  ;  a  match. 
•3.  A  husband  or  wife. 

"ThoQ  ttast  no  nnklnd  mate  Utpritv*  the*," 

bhuXet/i.  :  C'tftiedj/  0/  £m/r*,  II.  L 

4.  One  of  a  pair  of  birds  or  animals  which 
associate  fur  the  propagation  and  care  of 
young. 

'■  The  turtle  t«  her  7nate  hath  told  her  tile," 

Surrey:  Jitttlets  Oiate  </  a  Locer. 

IL  Nautical: 

1.  Au  officer  in  a  merchant  vessel,  whose 
duty  is  to  assibt  the  cjiptain.  In  large  sliijis 
there  are  three  mates,  called  resi)ectively, 
first,  second,  and  third  luates  or  oftiieis. 

*  2.  Generally,  a  subordinate  officer;  an 
assistant :  as,  a  surgeon's  mate. 

mate  (2),  «.    [iiATE(2),  v.] 

Chess:  The  state  of  the  king  when  he  is  in 
check,  an<l  cannot  get  out  of  it  by  moving 
liimself,  or  by  interposing  a  piece  between  hiin- 
solf  and  the  checking  i)ieee,  or  by  taking  it. 
The  player  whose  king  is  in  such  a  position 
loses  the  game.  [Checkmate  (1),  «. ;  Stale- 
mate.] 

ma'-te  (3),  s.  [Mat6  comes  fi*om  the  language 
of  the  Incas,  and  =r  calabash.  Paraguay-tea 
was  at  first  called  yerva  do  mate,  and  then  the 
name  mate  caiw  to  signify  the  plant,  and  ita 
dried  leaves.    (Eut'yc.  Brit.)] 

Bot. :  The  Brazilian  name  tor  lUx panigven- 
sis.     [Paraouav-tka.] 

mate  (1),  v.t.  &  t.    [Matk  (l), «.] 
A.  TraJisitive : 

1,  To  match  ;  to  marry. 

"1(  she  bo  maffJ  with  an  equnl  huHlnnd.' 

Shaketp.  :  Tifivn  <//  jtt/tens.  I  L 

2.  To  match  one's  self  against ;  to  oppose 
as  a  match  or  equal. 

"  I.  i'  til'  wRy  of  loyalty  and  truth. 
Dare  mate  a  Bounder  luiin  tlian  Kurrvy  cuii  be." 
Sfutlictp. :  Uvnry  VIU..  lii,  l 

•3.  To  vie  with  ;  to  reach  to. 

"  Tall  ash.  aud  taller  oak  that  nuitet  the  sklea." 

liruden:    Cirj/i/ ;  Utorgic  ii.iZ. 

•B.  Intrans.:  To  match  oue's  self  ;  toj-air, 
to  associate. 

mate  (2).  v.t.  &  i.     [Pers.  shdhmdh  =  the  king 
ia  dead  ;  mat  =  he  is  dead,  from  Arab.  viala  = 
he  died  ;    Turk.   &   Pers.   m>6Z  —  astouished, 
amazed,  iierplexed.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Laufj. :  To  confound,  to  paralyze,  to 
stupefy,  to  astoiuid,  to  apj'al,  to  ciush. 

"Not  mild,  but  iiutttU :  liuw,  I  do  not  know.' 

Shi/u's/i.  :  Vuntedy  uf  Hrrvrt,  UL  3. 

2.  Chess:  To  checkmate  (4. v.). 

"B,  Intrans.:  Tohocoufouuded,  astounded, 
or  paralyzed. 

*  mate,   a.      [O.  Fr.  mat ;  Ital.  vmtto  =  mad, 

f Mid.]  Confounded,  astounded,  jtaralyzed, 
dejected.     [Mati:  (li),  v.] 

".Wheo  ho  Biiw  them  su  iiit£OtiB  aud  so  mate.' 

thau(er:  C.  T.,  9M. 

m.iit-e-9er'-XC,  a.  [Eng.  im.  mat^,  and  eerie] 
(."ice  the  compimnd.) 

mateccrlc-acld,  s. 

litem.  :  An  aiiil  obtained  from  the  wax  of 
the  Yerha  viuti  (llrx  panti/uaiiensij>).  It  is  a 
white  substance,  having  acid  pnqiorties,  hoIu- 
ble  in  ethcraiid  iu  lioilingalcolml,  aiiil  luelting 
at  lUO'-llo".    lu  Kj).  gr.  is  0-8101  at  'Jt>°. 

"  mate' -less,  a.  (Eng.  viatc  (1),  b.  ;  -less.] 
Wiihout  a  nmte  or  companion  ;  solitary,  de- 
serted. 

"  DiiuKlitar  too  divino  as  woman  to  b*i  noted, 
Hjtou«ot/f  only  duath  iu  iniu«li»*  mnldunhoi'*!.'' 
A.  V.  Swinburne:  Ailtent. 

* m^t-e-ldte,  s.  [Fr.,  from  maUlot  =  a 
sador.]    A  dish  of  food  composed  of  many 

kinds  of  lluh. 

•  mit-^-6l'-i-^,   •  m&tw-M'-^-i:^,   5. 

{I'r.  maUuUi'jie,  Imni  i^ii.  tinjatoAoyia  {tnatato- 
l-iliti),  froiri  ^arnio?  {mulinus)  =^  f>Mtl\Hh,  and 
AdYO?  (U'i!')-,)  —  a  diseoiirhc.l  A  vain,  uspIchm, 
or  unprolltftblo  discourso  or  inquiry. 

■■  Till-  IwadroH  of  tn'tfaoh^y  .•it.b.»MwI  In  tha  extnvct 


'm&t-£-6-t^oh-nj^, 'mat  »-o  teoh-nlo. 


s.     [Vr.   nuUeotechnie,    from   Gr.   tiaTaiOrrj^vi^ 
(^malatoteiJiiiut),  imm  fLaraio^  {tiuiUdos)  —  fool- 
ish, and  T€x^  (tccluic)  =  uu  ari.]     An  unpro- 
tiUiblu  ur  useless  science. 
"Such  a  pesvlsh  pnuticA  a 
t»ehni*."—foitclUCone^  Cut 

ma'-ter,  t.     [Lat.  =:  a  mother.) 

\  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Mother,     {i^lang.) 
2.  Ajxat.  :  [Dura  mater,  Pia  hater). 

*  mater-acetl.  s. 

Hot. :  The  Vinegar-pUint  (q.v.X 

ma-ter'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.]    Matter,  substanoe. 
materia  medlca,  £. 

1.  A  general  term  fur  the  different  medicines 
employed  for  curalivo  purposes;  a  list  ef 
remedies.     [Medicine.] 

2.  A  description  of  the  several  material 
substances  employed  for  curative  jmrpostm 
with  an  investigation  into  their  mmles  oi 
operation,  and  their  elTects  upou  the  Immau 
frame.  It  iiieluties  both  Pharmacy,  orPlianna* 
cology,  and  Therapeutics. 

ma-ter'-i-al,  •  ma-ter'-i-all,  a.  k  ».    [Fr. 

riiatcnd,  1 1  oin  L^t.  vmtcriCii ts  =  material, 
fi'oin  inateria,  materies  =  matter  (q.v.)  ;  8p. 
material;  Itul.  niateriale.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  perta,iuing  to  matter;  consisting  of 
matter;  cor{>orcid,  substantial,  not  spiiitual. 

"The  elements  were  good  enoucli  to  cuniine  their 
hostility  to  the  meru  material  I;Xilu  uf  the  ship.*— 
Ti"vei.  Sov.  11,1.  IbTS. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  con- 
cerning the  ithysieal  nature  of  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  moral  or  religious  nature; 
relating  to  bodily  or  worldly  wants  or  inter- 
ests-: as,  the  material  well-being  of  a  person. 

3.  Important,  momentims,  essential  ;  of 
moment  or  itupurtauce  ;  having  a  bearing  or 
iiillueuee ;  weighty. 

"  Thai  were  too  lung  their  infinite  cont«tita 
lioru  tu  record,  uo  mucli  tnateriiU." 

St-enser:  >'.  <j..  II.  x.  rt 

"1.  Full  of  matter ;  sensible;  having  sense 
or  ideas. 

"What  thinks  material  Horace  of  his  lennitDgf 
fieri  Joiis'iu  :  /'ueUitter,  V,  1. 

n.  Logic:   Pertaining  to  the  matter  or  e8< 
seiice  of  a  thing,  not  to  the  form. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Auythiiig  consiiiting  of  or  containing  the 
fiuidaineutal  iiroi)erties  of  matter;  llie  sub- 
stance or  matlur  uf  which  anything  is  made, 
or  constituted  ;  as,  Kags  aiu  the  materiai  of 
paper,    (t-requently  used  iu  the  plural.) 

2.  iPl.):  The  matter  or  subject  on  which  a 
discouiae,  treatise,  or  any  production  oi  the 
mind  or  talent  is  luunded  or  constructed. 

"  Concern  lug  the  maCerialt  ot   seditioua."— tfacon: 

1[  1.  liaw  viuterial :  Material  In  its  natural 
stitc,  or  unuiaiiulatlured. 

2.  Strength  of  materials:  The  power  by 
which  any  substanc,  as  a  rod.  hrani,  chain, 
ro)>e,  ikc,  resists  uuy  elloit  to  destroy  the 
cohesi(>ii  of  its  i»arLs.  I'iiere  are  four  distinct 
stranis  to  which  e\'ery  hard  body  may  be  ex- 
posed, aud  which  arc  — lust,  a  body  may  be 
jiulkd  or  toni  asunder  by  a  btivlcUlng  force, 
api'liid  111  the  direction  of  it^  libres,  as  iu  the 
CJisuof  I'opes,  stretchers,  kingpost->,tie-l>caiita, 
&c.  ;  secondly.  It  may  lie  broken  aiToss  by  a 
tiansverse  sti'ain,  or  by  a  force  ai-ting  either 
perpendicularly  or  oblitiuely  t»»  its  leiiglli.  as 
in  tlio  case  of  levers.  Joists,  d:c.  ;  thirdly,  it 
may  bo  cntshed  by  a  force  acting  in  the  du'ect- 
tion  uf  its  length,  as  in  the  case  of  jillars, 
posts,  and  tniMs-beanis  ;  fourthly,  it  may  be 
t\visi<'d  or  wrenched  by  a  force  acting  in  a 
i'iriular  direction,  us  in  the  case  of  an  axle  of 
a  wheel. 

•  ma-tor' -I-al,  v.t.    [JIatertal,  u.]    To  mak« 
mateiial  ;  to'niuteriuhzo. 

"I  U'Mcvv  that  tlie   hIiuIv   tram*  of  a  bout  doth 

KrUh.  and   !•  loll  In   tliu  uinf  sImIv  «(t*i'  diMtli  «■ 
fore  It  »as  tnuteriuleU  unto  llfv. '— firvwii*.'  Hettgio 
Mflni.  (  3;. 

ma-tor   ial-l^m,  «.     [Eng.  material;  -itwt.] 

1.  Ordinary  Luiiguttge  : 

*  1.  Mmtcr;  mntehal  bodies  collocUvaly. 

2.  lu  the  luimu  Hetiso  as  II. 

'A.  TIm'  triideney  to  dvvote  rare  and  time  to 
tlif  MiiitennI  nnlure.  and  iin  irdeii'Mi.s  uud 
wanta,  to  the  nrgleet  of  ihe  ^pirltnHl  naturo. 


boil,  bo^  ;  poUt,  jo^l :  cat,  90U,  ohorus,  9hla,  ben^h ;  go,  ^om  ;  thin.  fhl« ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst,     I4«. 
-"—     Uan-shan.    -Uon, -slon  ^  shun ; -^on, -floa  =  zhOn.    -clous, -tlous, -slous  ^  shfls,    -bio, -dlo,  i:c  -  b^  dfl. 
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2,  To  consider  or  explain  by  the  laws  or 
rules  which  are  appropriate  or  peculiar  to 
matter. 

3.  To  cause  to  assume  a  character  appro- 
priate to  m;iterial  tilings ;  to  occui'y  with 
material  instead  of  moral  or  religious  interests. 

ma-tor' -i-al-iz-ins»  «.     [Eng.  vuiterlaH::(--)  ; 

■hui  I     Directed    ur  tending  towards    m^tte- 

riali^m. 
ma-ter'-i-al-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  material ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  material  manner  or  state ;  in  the 
state  of  matter. 

2.  lu  substance,  not  in  form  only ;  essen- 
tially. 

3.  In  a  material  or  important  manner  or 
degr-ei- ;  essentially.  imporUntly. 

"  All  tliis  cuiiceriieth  the  custnna  of  th«  Irlah  very 
nwtteri'ilh/ :  na  w«^tl  t^t  reform  thuss  wlucli  aru  evil. 
as  to  e  'iitiriii  hihI  continue  ttiusa  wliicU  (ire  g^td.'  — 
Spe/uer:  Statoof  Ireiand. 

m?--ter"-i-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  -mcUeTial ;  -nes-^,] 
flie  quality  or  state  of  being  material ;  mate- 
riality, impoitance. 

"  ma-ter-i-ar'-i-an,  «.    [Lat.  matrriariiis  = 

pertaining  to  matter;  materia  =  matter.]      A 
materialist. 

•  ma-t^r'-i-ate,  n.  &  «.  fLat.  materiatits,  pa. 
I'ai".  or  materia  =  to  construct  of  matter,  from 
materia  =  matter.) 

A,  As  adj. :  Constructed  or  composed  of 
matter. 

'■  The  most  ponderous  Rti'l  mnterlat^  »moa^t 
meUllea."— /;(co«  ■  Sut.  ItUC.  i  33C. 

B.  As  snh-.t. :  A  substance  or  tiling  com- 
posed of  matter  ;  a  material  substance. 

*  ma-t®'^'"'^"*"*®^*  "■    [Lat.  wwteriaitis.]   The 

sai'ue  as  MATEKiArE  (q.v.). 

•  ma-ter-i-a'-tion,  .<!.  [Lat.  matcriatio^  from 
vuiterUittm,  pa.  i-ar.  of  vuUerio  =  to  construct 
of  materials.]  The  act  or  process  of  forming 
matter. 

"Cre-itlon  la  the  production  of  all  thinnsoutof  no- 
thing; II  fiirmitii'ii  nut  oii.y  of  mnttt^r  liut  >(  form, 
anil  ft  mntrii'ttion  even  of  matter  itAeH."— Browne  : 
fulg-ir  £rrour    bk.  vi..  ch.  L 

ma-te'-ri-el,  s.  [Fr.l  [Material.]  That 
\vhicli,  in  a  complex  system,  coiislitutes  the 
materials  or  instruments  emjili'yed,  as  dis- 
tinguishe  I  from  the  persomi'l,  or  men  em- 
ployed ;  thus  the  baggage,  arms,  provisions, 
&c.,  of  an  army  are  its  materiel,  as  dislin- 
guiahcd  fioni  the  men,  who  constitute  the 
jicrsomiel  ;  so  also  the  buildings,  libraries, 
apparatus,  &<•.,  of  a  college,  as  distinguished 
fiom  the  professors  and  officers. 

*  in'%-ter'-i-OU3,  n.    [Lat.  mnteri(a) ;  Eng.  adj. 

siiif.  -oits.\    The  same  as  Material,  a.  (q.v.). 

ma-ter'-nal,  *  ma-ter'-nall,  a.  [Fr.  ma- 
t'rnd,  fr-in  Low  Lat.  maternalls,  from  Lat. 
mfUertiHs  =  motherly,  from  mater  =  a  mothrr  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  malrnuti ;  Ital.  materiiale.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  mother  ;  becoming  or  befitting 
a  mother;  motherly. 

"  [She]  long  hl«  loss  with  tears  matemil  mourned.* 
Boole:  Orlando  Furioso.  i. 

Xna-ter'-lial-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  maternal;  -hj.} 
In  a  maternal  or  motherly  manner;  like  a 
mother. 

ma-ter'-nJ-tSr,  s.  [Fr.  motemiM,  from  Lat. 
vuitemitatany  acc.  of  maternitas,  from  viatcrmifi 
=  maternal ;  Ital.nw/^rnf/cV ;  Sp.  moifnucZo'/.l 
Tlie  quality,  state,  condition,  or  relation  of  a 
mother. 

■■  Her  charity  waa  the  causa  of  her  maXemUif.''— 
ParthencB  S'tvne  {XOZZ),  \<.  4T. 


II.  Hist,  (t  Philo^.  :  The  svstem  of  philo- 
sophy which  regards  Mind  as  a  function  of 
matter;  the  mechanical  theory  of  tiie  Ijni- 
verse.  The  tli^t  traces  of  materialism  as  a 
eyst*m  are  t<>  be  founa  in  the  atomistic 
phiiosopliy  of  Leucippus  atiil  Dcniocritus, 
which  s.Might  to  comprehend  all  plieno- 
meiia  as  pmdnct-s  of  matter  and  motion 
ahme.  Next  in  order  cnint-s  the  Epicurean 
Bchfio]  ;  but  Epicurus  <liirered  from  Demo- 
Critiis  in  ascribing  to  the  atoms  a  certain 
powi>r  of  in.lividnal  or  arbitrary  self-determi- 
nation (Cic,  r/e  Sat.  Deor.,  i.  *^1.  2b).  From 
tliis  time  a  supernatural  element  may  be  Kiid 
to  havfc  found  a  )'lace  in  every  philosophiail 
system  till  the  se\tnteenth  century,  since 
'whii^li  time  niateii^ilisni  has  again  come  to  the 
front  fvissfindi  (loii2-biD5>  sought  to  com- 
bine  Rpicnrnanism  with  Christian  theology; 
but  F.  A.  Lange  {Hesch.  ties  Material istiius, 
p.  US)  fines  not  scniple  to  call  him  "the  re- 
newer  in  m-'dern  times  of  systematic  mate- 
rialism." In  England,  Hobbea  (1588-1071) 
sc'-eptc'l  materialism  as  the  ionn  latiim  of  his 
theory  (l^ivfs:  ULit.  PkH.,  ii.  2'M\  and  w.as 
followeil  by  Hartley  (1704-1757),  and  still  later 
by  Priestley  (17;i:i-1804),  who,  like  Gassendi, 
goighL  to  combine  materialism  with  Chiis- 
tiamty.  In  France  the  Systcin  of  Nature  of 
Hoiu.ich  (1723-17S0)  was  the  greatest  produc- 
tion of  niateiialist  pliilosoiihy  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  Germany,  in  the  present  tlay 
materialism  has  many  champions,  men  dis- 
ting  lis.ied  bn-  physical— and  especially  biolo- 
gical—research standingin  the  foremost  ranks. 
Molesr-luttt,  combating  Lii:big,  comes  to  the 
concbisi'in  :  "No  matter  withotit  f'irce  ;  no 
force  witho  itmitter"(/)er  A'rci.s/'(i(/(ics  I.ebens, 
B.  302).  V<igt  fallowed  with  BiUlcr  mis  dcm 
Thicr!--hen.  Rudolph  Wagner,  an  opponent  of 
materialism,  proposed  at  the  Gottingen  Con- 
gress of  IMiysiolo;4i-,ts  to  discuss  the  question 
of  a  "spccid  soul  snbstince."  The  challengo 
waa  accepted,  but  no  discussion  took  jdace, 
and  the  Deiitsches  Museum  (Nov.  10,  1854, 
p.  753)  stiffs  "that  amnng  live  hundied  j)cr- 
Bons  jiresent,  not  one  sitiyle  voice  was  raiseil 
Id  fa\o>ir  of  the  spiiitn  ilistic  philosophy." 
Wagner  apoeal  -d  to  a  wider  public  in  his 
Ghtiiheii  niui  H'is-<en,  to  which  Vogt  replied  in 
a  patiiphlet,  distinguished  i-ather  by  sar&isni 
than  arguni  'Ut  :  Ko'ilcrgfauhe  viid  IVissen- 
sch'Jt.  To  this  succeeded  Biichner'a  Kraft 
UTul  Stoff,  which,  .nr-uording  to  I^ewes  {Hist. 
Phil.,  ii.  752)  was  "  for  n  time  the  best-abnsed 
book  in  Eiin»i'e.  The  chief  opponents  of  the 
outl'in-st  of  materiilism  in  Germany  were 
Wag  ler,  Lotze,  and  Fichte. 

"  Atheism  limy  l>e  termed  MatrriaUsm  In  Its  nahed. 

and  Hut  its   irmsc-eiKlent  tl  neii^e,     M  •■eri-tHxm  in  \  a 

tniiiaccnJenti^l  sense  tnav  iinl'ed  Iti  imagined  to  lu 

lJiiivvirH.lI   Existence  without  lic'^miiii';  or  end;  hit 

tlieii  thisfKriixif  /  ir^t->;;(rnisiureiUityP&ntbeism." 

—Ui^itorji  of  J'aiitheum,  iL  27C. 

ma-ter'-i-al-ist,  s.  &  a.   [Eng.  material;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  ho'ds  the  princij'lea  of  any 
sysleni  of  uiateriabsni. 

"The  '  free-thin'chitf'  utitA^oTi  lat  of  free-thinking 
mate,  id! Lit!.'  —f'nuer:  Derkel'-y,  [j.  l-'O. 

2.  One  whose  care  is  fnr  his  material  rather 
tb.in  his  mental  of  mrral  interest. 

B,  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  materialisra ; 
materialistic. 

"  The  mfnTinlUt  view  is  qnite  as  imperfect  as  the 
Bpiritiuliat   view."— o.  U.   Lcwct :   UUz.   I'hiL   tl88o). 

ma-ter-i-al-x3t'-ic,  ma-ter-i-al-ist-io- 

dll,  ".     I  Eng.  tiuiterialist ;  -i  ■,  'icn!.]    Ur laliug 
io  "f  I'artaking  of  the  natme  of  materialism. 

"We  uljject  t-i  tli«  decidr'iUy  wnsationnl  and  nhuost 
mifcri  'istrr  Icxture  of  the  work." — UrU.  t^uarterln 
Reoieuj.  vol.  Ivii.  |l^*  )>  V-  3^t- 

ma- ter-i-5,l'-l-t3?,  s.  [Fr.  m^teriaUte,  as  if 
fioiii  a  bat.  mat-  rial itas ;  Ital.  nuUerialitd; 
Sp.  vuttrrialidcul.] 

1.  The  qmlity  or  state  of  lieing  material, 
or  consisting  of  matter;  material  exstence; 
corporeity. 

•'  Nor  h,id  compacted  rarth.  nor  mcV,  nor  stone. 
Not  gross  in-tt'-naJit'i  hji-n  ttiiown." 

Byrum  :  An  EpUVn  to  a  Gentleman  in  ths  Temple. 

t  2.  The  quality  of  being  material  or  im- 
portant; impoit.;ince,  moment,  weight  :  as, 
the  mateiiiUity  of  evidence. 

m^ter'-i-al-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  material;  -ir^.] 
1,  To  reduce  or  bring  to  a  stare  of  matter 
or  mateiial  existence;  to  invest  with  m  itter 
or  corporeity ;  to  make  material. 

"Bv  this  "le.ans  [the  iiu'ention  of  letters]  we  bm(»- 
rt-f'lt  our  Ideas,  and  make  them  aa  laattni:  :\a  the  ink 
and  prtj-er.  their  vehicles.  —Guardfin,  No.  I7i 

l&te,  fit,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  Bire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pS^ 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who.  son :  mute.  cub.  ciire.  nnlte,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   se,  le  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


maternity  -  hospital, 

hospital. 


A    lying-in 


mate-ship, 

jiauioiiship. 


5,     [Eng.  7na/e(l);  -ship.)    Com- 


[  Rat  among  them  eqiml'y 
In  fellowship  i  ud  Miatcsfup.  aa  n.  c.iiUl. " 

E.  B.  Drowntitj  :  Aurora  Leigh,  vIL 

m&t'-fel-on,  s.     [Wei.  ^nml/ekn.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra  ;  knapweed. 

*math,  *mathe,  s.  (A.S.  mn-th,  math,  fnMii 

viduan    —    to    mow.]  A     mowing  ;    a    cn^i 

gathered  by  mowing.  (Chiefly  in  composition, 
as  afterm<tf/i.) 

"The  flrst  inowlne  thereof  for  the  klne'n  nae.  Is 
wont  to  l-e  sooner  tlian  the  commou  mathe."—Bp. 
Bail :  Bard  TcjcU ;  Amos  viL 

Math'-a-rins,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  An  order  of  friars,  founded 


by  St.  John  of  Malha  in  the  tlurteentli  cen- 
tury for  tlij  led^mplion  of  Christian  cupLivo» 

[I'RINITAHIAN,  It.) 

math-e-mat  ic-al,  t  math-e-m^t-ic,  a. 

it  a-.  [Fr.  yuUheiiuxCi'iae,  from  Lat.  mallfinati- 
cus :  Gr.  fi-aBtjfxaTtKo^:  \matlienMt.kiis)=^  beliuig- 
ing  to  tlie  sciences,  mathematical,  from 
tia&Tjaa.  (iiuUlteinn).  genit.  (Ltaff^/i-aros  {maltu- 
?jw('js)=  that  which  is  learnt,  a  lesson,  science; 
tiav0dvut  (Duinthano)  =  to  learu ;  ItaL  it  Sp. 
matenuiticu.] 
A.  As  ailjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mathematics. 

"  Sulvlitg  problems  matliem  tlir.' 

liumn  :  flranCo. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
mathematics;  theoretically  precise  or  accurate. 

"  Every  ahi^le  ar^uiueiit  should  l>e  iimnage>l  as  » 
mathetn  (/ii-iWdemouatntliuu.'— iocAe.  Buman  Vnder- 
itunUiny,  (  7. 

3.  A  term  employed  to  denote  the  school  of 
philosoidiy  more  generally  known  a^  the 
Pythagorean  (q.v.),  from  the  tact  that  it* 
method  was  purely  deductive,  and  its  ten- 
dency towards  t!ie  considei-ation  of  ahstrac- 
tions  as  tae  only  true  materials  of  science. 

"  Hence  the  name  Qui  unfrequeatt)*  given  to  that 
School  of  the  Mathvtnaticai:'—U.  U.  Let^et:  UUt. 
Phtl.iS.  (18SLI),  1.  2S. 

^  Mosheim  applies  the  name  "mathematical 
jihilosophy  "  lo  that  of  Gassendi  ami  his  suc- 
cessors, US  distinguished  from  the  nieti|h5 
fiical  philosophy  of  Descartes.  The  name  is 
unliappily  caosen ;  fur,  wliile  the  method  of 
irathemalics  is  deductive,  all  who  use  the  in- 
ductive method  are  cl  limed  aa  cultivator*  ot 
the  matiiematical  iihilosophv.  {M'shxim : 
Church  HiU.  (ed.  Reid),  pp.  7^5.  7.16,  SIJ.) 

'  B.  .45  subst. :  A  mathematiciau. 

m&th-s-mat'-ic-al-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  mathe- 
vuttic-d  ;  'iif.\  In  a'  mathematical  manner  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  luinciples  of  mathe- 
mat ical  science  ;  with  mathematical  certainty. 

"  The  correctness  of  the  euUitioii  Is  as  Twtlhi-mat'cnlly 
cert.vin,  as  tbi- truth  .i(  miy  i-ioiH-rty  of  the  IriaiiuJe- 
—  ytetourt :  Of  tho  Uuman  Hind.  voL  II  .  th.  IL.  {  X 

math-e-ma-ti'-cian,  s.  [Fr.  mo^Wma/icien, 
from  Lat.  iiiatkci>uit,ciis  ;  Gr.  fjiadn/jiaTiico? 
(muthetnatikos)  =  mathematic  (q.v.).J  One 
who  is  versed  or  skilled  iu  mathematical 
science. 

"  Jftithematiciant.  among  the  Romans,  wet*,  for 
some  liuiL'.  »in-tiiilly  meant  u/  r.6lnj,otier8,  t.r  star 
|iru|iheta.  —(jriw:  Vut'iio.  ::i(UTu,  l>.  iWT. 

math-e-mat'-ics,*  m^th'-e-mat'-icks.  s. 

[In  Ger.  nutthenu'til: ;  tr.  vmtlie.itati<iiu ;  Ital. 
matrnvjtica  ;  Lat.  iiuttJiesis  ■=  (1)  learnii  g,  (2) 
mathematics  ;  tir.  luaSijo-is  (matheshi)  =  learn- 
ing, science  ;  fiaduv  {matUein)  =  to  learn, 
2ndaor.  inf.  of  fiai-Qdi'oj^nuintUano)  =  to  learn  ] 
The  science  which  treats  of  all  kinds  of  quan- 
tity which  can  be  numbered  t r  measuied.  It 
is  divided  into  Pure,  Abstract,  or  Specutati\  •■. 
and  Mixed,  Concrete,  or  Pi-actical.  Pure 
mathematics  investigates  the  properties  of 
abstiact  numbers  and  ma^initudes.  Mixed  or 
Practical  mathematics  applies  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  to  i»i-actical  matters.  Pure 
mathematics  is  divided  into  Arithmetic,  or  the 
Science  of  Numbers,  and  Geometry,  or  the 
Science  which  measures  ligured  extensloiu 

"  I  hfvve  mentioiiod  ttuilhemjitirks  ns  a  way  to  settl» 
lu  tho  luiudati  h.i'  iLof  re  isonii.t;  closely  and  iutimln." 
—Locke:  JJuman  t'ltderUanJiii;/,  5  7. 

%  The  names  of  sciences,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, physics,  mechanics,  optics,  m'tuihysics. 
&.C.,  though  iu  appearancu  I'lural,  are  treatea 
as  singular  nouns.  Some,  indeed,  aie  found 
in  Mid.  English  in  a  singular  form,  as  mathe- 
mutilce  (Clutucer),  7uechnnic  {(lower),  &c.,  and 
wu  still  retain  a  larg-r  number  of  such  namea 
in  a  singular  form,  as  nn7ft»ic(ic,  I ortir,  rhetoric, 
vinsic.  &c.  The  plural  torm  was  pro  1  ably 
adoi'ted  to  indicate  the  compLx  ualiu-e  oltho 
Ideas  expressed, 

*  math'-er,  s.    [Madder.] 

'ma'-thes,  s.     [Con-upted  from  Lat.  anthenU 
(,l.v.).J  ^ 
ZIV. :  A  kind  of  wood- chamomile.    {Ain*- 

worth.) 

•  ma-the'-sis.  *  ma-the-sy,  s.    (Or ,  from 

/iat'etf  (m/ithriii),  \iud  anj-.  nif.  of  ^ai^arw 
{vmutliaiw)  —  tu  learn,  to  understami.)  Learn- 
ing or  science  in  general ;  especially  matfae- 
matical  staence. 

"  After  he  set  vji  a  great  scale  at  Ountorbury  of  al 
mrtner  ol  scyciices,  as  ritetorick,  luyjvk,  jibj  lo»oi>h\ , 
mathet}/.  aarrologC  geoinetrye.  ari  t  lime  lie  ke.  »i«l 
musicke."— fla/e.'  EngliJi  i't)larie».  \>i.  L 


mathook— matrimonially 
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*  mat-hook,  s.    (MArrocK.J 

m&t -i-9i]i.  s.      [Eng.,  &c  mcUic(,o);  snff.  -in 

Chern.  :  A  yellowish-brown  sul'stance,  ex- 
tra<te*l  from  the  uu\t\co(Pipfir  angiutifulium). 
Jt  is  Holulile  ill  Wilier  hik)  alcolml,  iiisulut.lf 
in  ether.  It.  hnn  a  ilisii^'ret-al^e  odniir.  nn.l 
exirwnely  bitter  taste,  its  atiiieons  snUiti'Wi 
yiel  l«  a  yellow  precipitate  with  puUish  and 
witli  amnioitia. 

miit'-I-co  (1),  8.    IMataoo.] 

ma  ti  -co  (2),  ».    [The  Spanish  name  of  Piper 
an<fii!itij'>ili  am.] 
JioUiyiy : 

1.  An  astringent  plant,  supposed  to  be 
Artanihe  etongaUi :  caMeil  also  I'ipfr  angusti' 
/nUum.  It  is  ap|»lieU  in  lejif  nr  as  tine  [towiU-r 
to  «top  h;eni'>iriia^'e  fnnn  wonnds  or  h-ei-h- 
bites;  sninetinies  also  au  inlutiioa  is  taken 
Int-ei-nally. 

2.  'Vhe  name  given  in  Pern  to  Enpntorium 
ghitim'sum,  a  plant  of  qnite  ditTerent  quuiities 
fruiii  those  of  No.  1. 

3.  Wallfria  glomernta,  which  furnishes  a 
dru^'  liiie  that  yiulded  by  No.  1. 

matlco-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Duirm.:  The,  l&i\'<-s  of  Matico  (2),  1.  Thtiy 
are  IVom  two  tu  eight  inches  lung. 

matioo-oU,  s. 

Ckrm. :  An  oi!  olttained  from  the  leaves  of 
J'i/ie^r  angu.'itijhiiiim  by  distilhiiioii  in  presen<-e 
of  water.  It  is  heavier  tJian  Wiil-r,  pale-grprn 
Jn  colour,  hii8  a  strong  odour,  and  |iersist«nt 
can)ph<»rous  tast«.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and 
forms  a  ujinniue-coloured  liquid  with  oil  of 
vitriol. 

matlco-fltearoptene,  s. 

Cht^R. :  A  rrystulliiie  sultstince  which  sepa- 
rates Innn  the  volatile  oil  of  nmtico,  when  it 
is  cooled  to  a  few  degrees  below  0%  It  melts  at 
103". 

•  m'lt'-bl(lX  o-  &  «.  [P''"-  Tnntin  =  (a.)  belonj^- 
ing  Uf  the  morning,  (s.)  morning,  from  Lit. 
matiitiniU!  =  hx'Unvj,'\nQ  to  tlie  morning,  fnim 
Afaiuta  =  the  goddess  of  Dawn  and  Morning  : 
ItJl.  vuittino  -=.  mrniiing.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  morning ; 
mututin;d. 

"Tlku  »lxtli,  anil  of  creation  last,  &roM 
Wltti  eveuiut;  Iuu-im  kikI  yntitin." 

MUion:  P.L.,vii.  iM. 

B.  Ag  substantive : 

1.  Ordhuwy  Ixiyignage: 
X.  Morning,  dawn. 

*'T1m  glow-worm  abewa  th«  mattn  to  be  nenr.* 

Shak^uip. :  Uatnlet.  L  8. 

2.  A  nn»ming-Kong. 

"And  cropfull  <Mit  of  door  he  flinsa, 
Eru  Uie  tlr«t  o^k  tila  matin  li.i  ,'.i.  ' 

.ViUon:  L'AU^ffro. 

n.  Ecda. :  [MatinsJ. 

ma  tin(2). ».    (Fr.) 

ZiMiL  :  Canis  Uiniarius.  A  dog  considered 
by  tlie  French  t*»  be  the  progenitor  of  all 
breeds  thiit  rcs'Mnl>le,and  yeti-aimotbe  clussed 
with,  tJie  greyhoiMid.  It  is  rather  a  specitis 
in  which  are  included  a  variety  nf  dogs.  Tlie 
head  iw  elongated,  tlie  forelieiid  flat,  the  ears 
pendulous  towards  the  tips  ;  colour,  yellowish 
fawn.  It  is  romnuMily  eniphiyed  in  Fiance  as 
a  9lM«|t-dog  and  watch-dog.     (Voiuitt.) 

m&t'-in-al,  a.    [Eng.  iruifm;  -al.] 

'  1,  Ord.  hmg.:  Of  t,T  I'erlaining  to  the 
morning  or  muLiiis  ;  matutinal. 

2.  Gexii.  :  An  epithet  distinguishing  the 
third  series  of  the  Appalaiiiian  I'iilu;ozoic 
Blnita,  and  intt-niled  t^)  ex|>ress  llie  morning 
peritKl  »)f  tlie  PjiJifcozoiiT  <lay.  Tho  New  York 
titles  of  the  Miitinal  strata  jire  'I'renton  Lime- 
sioiie,  and  Ilndson  River  ^5Iato  Group;  the 
nijirest  British  equivalents  are  the  Lluinleilo 
and  Built  mcks  of  thu  Lanibrian  series.  Miixi- 
niuin  tiiieKUess  'i,'M{i  feet.  The  highest  organ- 
isms liltncrto  found  are  sinne  ti  ilobi.es,  rephal- 
ojmxIh,  aiirl  jiioIIiihcs.  {i'rof.  //.  D.  Rogers, 
GtvUtgy  of  Penn^tiKinia.) 

ma'ti-nee,  ".  fFr..  from  nwda^the  morn- 
ing.} All  enlcrtatninent  or  recption  given  or 
held  euirly  in  the  day. 

m&t  'in^  t  m&t-tlnf ,  *  mat-ynes, '  mat- 
yns,  .->.  />/.  jKr.  iiuitini-^.  Iioin  l^t.  nuttiitime 
(luinr)  =  (the  liour.t)  of  tlie  morning;  Port. 
mutina* ;  tip.  nuiiiitun.] 


L  LiUmUy  d  EccUs.  : 

1.  Angtiatn:  Tlie  daily  office  of  Morning 
Pniyer.  It  Is  comijosed  in  part  of  the  pre- 
Ilet'ui  ination  otfiees  of  MiitiHsaiid  l.ands.   [2.] 

2.  Roman:  The  hrst  i>ortinn  of  the  Divine 
Otticc  (UKpicE,  lij,  with  whii-h  Lauds  tire 
usually  uss(»ciated.  On  Sundays  and  double 
feiLsts  niacins  have  three  noctnrns  ;  ousiiii]i|e 
feiistsand  wri;k-days,onunocturn(q.v.}.  Kaster 
and  Peuttcosl  have  each  only  one  nocturii, 
with  three  psjilnis.  Alter  private  pi^ayer  ver- 
sieles  and  responses  are  recited  ;  the  invitJi- 
t<jry  psalm  follows.  In  the  lirst  noctnrii  are 
said  three  psalms  on  feast  days,  twelve  when 
tiie  office  is  of  the  Sunday,  and  three  lessons 
from  .Sei'iptnre  ;  the  secon<l  and  third  noc-tuins 
have  each  tlnee  psalms,  and  the  lessons  are 
chosen  from  tlie  piitrisiie  writingji  {»r  the  se- 
cond, and  from  stnnei'om  men  tjiry  uii  the  gospel 
of  the  ilay  for  the  third  nuctnrn.  On  fes-sis  of 
Saints  the  lectiims  of  the  seiioml  noctuin  are 
usuiilly  biographiiral.  Lands  consist  of  live 
psalms,  tlie  little  chapter,  a  hymn,  the  canti- 
cle iSeiiedLctiis,  collect,  and  commemorations, 
if  any. 

t  IL  Fig.  :  A  morning  song. 

"  The  merry  larke  her  mntthis  singB  Rloft." 

^tfciitcr :  EfjiJuuamion. 

*  mat-ire,  *  mat-ere,  «.    [Matter,  s.] 

md.t'-ldc2£-ite,  s.  [Named  after  tho  place 
nuar  wiiich  it  was  lound,  Matluck  ;  sufl".  -ite 
(,Uui.).J 

Mill.  :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in 
cry-sUtls  of  a  tabulai'  habit.  Oleavage,  basal, 
impeifect.  Hardness,  2"5  to  3  ;  sji.  gr.  7"21  ; 
lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour,  yellowish  ;  trans- 
parent. Compos.  :  chloride  of  lead,  i>o'o ; 
oxide  of  lead,  44-5,  cuiresponding  with  the 
formula,  PbCl-i-PbO.  Occurs  with  cromford- 
ite  at  an  old  mine  near  Croiuford,  Uerbysnire. 
The  mineral  is  sU.tcd  also  to  have  occurred 
as  a  sul  limaiioji  product  after  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  1858. 

*  m&t'-riiss,  s.  [Fr.  matras  =  an  arrow,  a 
javelin,  a  matrass,  from  Lat.  materis,  inatarls, 
inatai'a  =  a  Celtic  javelin,  a  pike,  so  called 
from  Its  long,  straight,  uairow  neck.] 

1.  Chem.  :  A  glass  vesB.'»4  mth  a  long  neck, 
a  rounded  body,  and  sometimes  lurnislied  witn 
atul'ulure.  It  is  used  for  distilling  and  di- 
gesting. 

2.  Hurt.  :  A  similarly  shaped  glass  vessel 
used  to  protect  flowers  from  tiie  sun,  rain,  kc. 

"  ProteL-t  froiti  violent  storms,  Aiid  the  too  parching 
durta  of  the  suu.  your  |feiui'u:.ietl  tun^u  huJ  ruuuiicu- 
luHes,  covering  Ui«xu  wiihmatru4t€t."~Jice'i/*'  :  hamtf 
dar. 

*  mat-ress,  s.    [Mattress.] 

ma-trl-arcb'-al.  a.  [Formed  fmm  Lat.  mnfer 
=  a  mother,  nn'analogv  of  i)atriarchal  (q.v.).] 
Reckoning  kinship  im  the  femnle  side. 

'•  Thr>^*«  purller  i^erlrtds  of  c'vUlsntlon  hi  which  tha 
mfttrfarchi!  prinrlp'o  *"•  •""  '"  force. '—.Vatur*. 
June  24,  liwa,  |.,  188. 

m^t-ri-car'-i-a,  ».  [Lat.  matrix  (genit.  ma- 
trici-i)  —  tlie  womb  ;  troin  its  being  lormerly 
used  io  uterine  complaints.] 

Rnt.  :  A  genus  of  composites,  Kub-tribe 
Chryaanthenieie.  The  heads  are  yellow,  the 
ray.  if  any  exist,  white,  the  llorets  of  the  ray 
conspicuourily  ligulate.  those  of  the  di.-^c- 
terete,  the  acbcnes  of  both  the  ray  and  the 
disc  angled,  the  epigynous  disc  large.  From 
the  Ea.stern  llemisjdicro ;  seventy  arc  known. 
Two  are  Fnropran:  ])Inlrirnrui  VhamomiUa 
(Wild  Chamomile),  of  tho  sub-gpnus  Matri- 
caria, and  M.  inodora  (Corn  Chatnomile),  of 
the  8Ul>-genu3  Pyrethruni.  The  tirst  hns 
aromatic  bii)innatilid  leaves  and  a  five  rihbed 
fruit.  It  is  the  Wild  Chamomile.  It  is  found 
wild  or  a  colonist  in  liritain,  occuiTiiig  idso 
in  continental  Europe  and  Asia.  On  distilla- 
tion it  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  is  power- 
fully aiiti-,-tpasinodic.  The  second  was  for- 
merly called  Pyrtthrum  tTHxioram.  It  is 
common.  M.  Parthmmm  ( Feverfew)  Is  a  cul- 
tivated ^a^ie^y. 

matrlcaria  camphor,  s. 

Vheui.  :  Cnil'ifiO.  A  camphor  isomeric  with 
laminol,  obtained  fi'om  the  oil  of  feverfi-w 
{htiilricaria  i'artluniuin).  it  resemble:*  lauii- 
nol  in  alt  but  it^  optical  i>rojK:rtles. 

*  ma''-tri96,  s.    [Matrix.] 

m&t'  -  ri -  9id  ~  al.  a.  [Eng.  matricid(e) ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  inairieidu. 


m&f -ri-fide.  s.  iKr.  -  mi>lher-killiug.  from 
I>iit.  miUriciiia  =  munlerei'  of  a  nii'lliei  ;  mater 
(geiiit,  nuUrL^)  =  n  niotiier,  ami  aw/o  (ill  coin [•<»«. 
■cido)  =  to  kill  ;  vudricitlium  =  the  murder  of 
one's  mother;  Ital.  &  Sp.  vi^'trindm.] 

1.  One  who  kills  or  muidera  his  or  bar 
mother. 

2.  The  killing  or  murder  of  a  mother. 

'■  S-aurr  comi>euB»t«-.  the  ilenth  of  th>  fitthcr  hy  th« 
m  rr.«.jd(fiiiiUuiur\ti:ri'itliemuUier."— flr<«ff»j«/  fulmar 
Erruuri,  bk.  in.,  tU.  xvIl 

miif-ri-oibe,  s.  [Lat  m/otrix  —  ihp  mother 
stone  ul  another  mineral ;  sulL  -iU  (iUct.).] 

Min.. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crvstallim 
fibrous  masses  with  coiicenlric  stri.i.i.nie,  in- 
cluding crystiils  of  spoijiosite  (ij-v.),  at  the 
Knm  mines,  Werniland.  Sweden.  Uanlness, 
3  to  4  ;  sp.  gr.  2*0-.;  lustre,  pearly  ;  colour, 
gray  ;  feel  greasy.  Compos.  :  silira,  Xfity  ; 
nia.^nesiii.  sr'iMi ;  linie.  ■'>'u4 ;  alomma.  l-H'S; 
piotoxule  of  iron,  l'v2;  ]irotoxidc  ut  uianguu- 
esc,  (j-47  ;  suda,  0"98  ;  water,  IT'til. 

•  ma-trio'-n-la,  *.  [Lat.  =  a  register.]  (Ma- 
trIculate,  *a.]  *  A  register,  a  loll. 

"  Uis  n:uiie  occurs  not  iu  the  ynaficuln.  on)y  tliftt  oi 
Joliii  Slierlcy.  h  .-^un^i-x  iii-iii.  .  iid  U.e  soii  i>f  k  UcitL 
matncula  vii  hs  a  ii.i'iiil>ei'  i>f  tuat  nail,  lu  IMS.  atfod 
U.  '—  Wojd  :  Attufiiie  Uxon,,  vul,  i. 

ma-tric'-u-lato,  v.t.  &  i.  [Matriculate,  o.  • 
Ital.  vuUncoiart  ;  Kp.  viatricular.l 

A,  Trans. :  To  enter  in  a  register  ;  to  ref^is- 
ter ;  to  enrol;  specif.,  to  admit  U*  meiuUT- 
ship  of  a  body  or  society,  and  especii>lly  ol  a 
college  or  university,  by  enrolling  llie  name  in 
a  register. 

"  That  every  scholar  .  .  .  Bhall  h»T»  heen  mo/ricii- 
tfiteU  tweiiiy-luur  uMleiidiir  itiuiithaut  leJtaU" — Olac/t- 
tti'ie:  C</Jti'>itfiir.,  }  I.    ilutrod  I 

B.  Intraits. :  To  be  jidmitted  to  a  niemlwr- 
ship  of  a  ciilli'ge  or  ninvei>«itj  h.v  pitsMin:  an 
examination  and  having  one's  name  eniuiled 
in  llie  legisLer. 

•  ma-tHc  -n-lato,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  mo- 
tranitUns,  p*a.  pai.  uf  TTiatricul"  =  to  enrol,  to 
register  ;  Lat.  inatricula  =  a  register  ;  din.iu. 
of  iiuttrix  =  (1)  a  breeding  animal,  (2)  a  womb, 
(3)  a  public  register.] 

A.  As  cuij. :  Adiiiitt-cd  or  entered  as  mem 
ber  of  a  bud  or  society,  and  opeciaily  of  • 
college  or  university  ;  inatriculaied. 

" To  bv  matricai(it«.  wilh  t  dies  uf  aslAt«  " 

Skeitoii :  iSr^ioitr  ■•/  Lnurttl. 

B.  As  snbsf.  :  One  who  is  matriculated  or 
enrolled  as  a  nn-Miiier  of  a  body  or  .society, 
and  especially  ol  a  college  or  university. 

"Suffer  ine  in  the  name  of  the  nutfriciU'itat  of  that 
faaioiis  uiilveniity  tu  oAk  ibem  nuiuti  pluin  quoatiuu*.' 
—Arbulhii^t. 

ma-trio-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Matriculate,  v.] 
Tjie  act  c>f  matriculating;  the  sLiie  of  being 
niatiicnlated. 

"  A  scholar  absent  frnm  the  unf veralty  for  t1v<>  yttkT*, 
la  struck  uut  uf  the  mai'icu  aCi'ui  bu"h  ;  niiJ  U|foii  'iis 
coming  lie  iiovu  ti>  the  uinvcm  ty.  uu^ut  to  be  aKaiu 
mati-ii:uiut«d."— ^y^y« :  Pamt-j/on, 

mJit-ri-mo-ni-al,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  matri- 

vumialis,    from   'm-jtrimonium  =  matiimony; 

Sp.  &  Port.  7iuitrifiujuUii ;   lUil.  iiuitrniumiuie.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mairiage  or  wedlock  ; 

connubial.  iiupli;d,  hymeneal. 

"The  mi>lu  article  lu  truirnmoniaJ  aUlMiOM.' * 
Palm/  ■    JJural  AiWuiuMy-  ^^-  tii  ,  cb    vUL 

"  2.  Derived  from  uianiagc. 

"  If  he  railed  u|N>ii  thnt  title,  he  could  be  hut  m  kitu 
atcurlesy.  and  liiivv  i-iiilivra  iiiiUr>in',.-i"i  Ihaii  a  r«H«i 

KWiT.    tlm    rl^ht  reuiftiuiiiif  iti  his  iiumui."— tfu«m.- 
■nrif  VI!. 

matrimonial -causes,  s.  p^ 

jAtuj :  buiLs  lor  the  redress  of  injuries  re- 
Hi>ecting  the  rights  of  imirriage.  They  were 
until  recently  a  branch  oi  tne  eccleAiastiral 
jurisdiction,  are  now  exclusiiel>  cognimole  Id 
tlie  Coiitt  lor  Utvoice  iimi  Matiinioiiiul  t.;uuiHM 
under  the  statute  'JO  &  21  Victoria,  c.  65. 

matrimonial  crown,  s. 

So'ls  /.((«'  it  ll'.-'t.  :  A  giant  by  which  the 
huslMiid  of  the  .Srotii.sh  ipie.ii  aopnivd  the 
rlglit  Io  assume  tin-  title  ol  king,  to  have  Ids 
mime  stain  I '111  upon  the  com?.,  jind  to  jdiice 
hii  Higoatmi'  side  by  »ide  with  tliut  ol  the 
,picci:  upon  alt  public  doeuilleiitM. 

t  m&t  rl  mo  ni-al-lj^,  adv.  [Enc.  matri- 
monial ;  -/</■!  In  a*  matilnioniat  mniiiier;  ac- 
cording to  tlie  liiws  or  custoiHM  i>f  muriiugu; 
as  a  husliand  or  wife, 

"llr  la  *«  'ri'ifrrm.n'i'ry  wrtlilrtl  tiuto  hls  churoh 
ttiat  he  mniiut  ipiit  thf>  miiip,  (<tt'ii  uii  tho  soure  (4 
|[i>lltg  lilt"  *  lell^luiU  tloitm,-.  '^Afflil't  :   /'•l>pr|^•H. 


-OUUl. 


poikt,  j^l :  oat,  90U,  ohoms,  9bln,  ben«ti ;  go,  E.om  :  thin,  fbia  :  sin,  Bf  ;  ezpeot,  ^(Conophon.  exist,    ph  ^  L 
shon.    -tlon.  -alon  =  shun  ,    tlon.  -}lon  =  zhun.    -oloua,  -tloiu,  -slous  =  ahus.    -ble,  -<Uo,  &c.  -  bfl,  d^L 
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matrimonious— matter 


•  m^t-ri-mo'-ni-ous,  a.  [Eng.  matrivwny ; 
•ous.]     Matriiinmial. 

"  Foresee i mi  tlie  inlsemble  work  that  man's  Isrnor- 
knce  ADd  pu^illauiiiiity  would  in  ikv  iu  tliu  matrimo- 
niout  Xnisinena.'—Jiilton  :  Tel rachordon. 

tn&t'-ri-mon-y,  *  mat-ri-moine,  *  mat- 
ri-mon-ie.  *  mat-ry-mon-ye,s.    (0.  Fr. 

vuitriinri)iie,  fimii  Lat.  vuUrimonium,  fruiii 
vuxter  (^vn'it.  victrU)  =  a  mother  ;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  mtitrimonio.] 

I.  Ordinary  iMnguage: 

1.  Marriage,  wedlock  ;  the  married  state ; 
the  union  ol'man  ami  wife  for  lite. 

"  H«  tli«t  joyneth  hU  virgvn  in  rmitrs/monp e  doltb 
irel."— It'*c/)^tf  :  1  Corinih.  viL 

•  2,  A  wife. 

"Restore  my  marWrnonviindeflled.' 
B^ttum.  *  Flet.  :  Utile  Fienrh  Lauyer,  It.  ft. 

3.  A  game  at  cards. 

•  4.  A  mixture  of  raisins  and  almonds,  or 
Uiy  similar  mixture. 

II.  Itomnn  Thfolofjij  :  Oneof  the  seven  aacra- 
ments  of  the  Rmiian  Church,  necessary  for  the 
community,  but  not  for  the  individual,  just  as 
the  feucranient  of  Ordt-rs  is  necessary  for  the 
Chnrcli  at  large,  but  nut  for  each  individual 
Christian.  Matrimony  is  a  contract  raised  to 
the  difxiiity  of  a  saoranient.  As  a  contract  it 
is  "a  lawful  marital  union  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  obliging  them  to  lifelong  iiarticipa- 
tioii  iu  each  other's  society  ;"  as  a  sacrament, 
It  "  confers  grace,  sanctii^ying  the  legitimate 
nnion  of  a  man  and  a  womaTi."  It  was  defined 
efi  a  sacrament  at  the  Council  of  Tn^nt  (sess. 
xxiv.),  on  Nov.  11,  1553.  In  the"Doetrina 
de  Sacramento  Matrimonii,"  I'ri'flxed  to  tlie 
Canons  of  that  session,  the  indissolubility  of 
matrimony  is  said  to  be  foreshown  in  Gen.  ii. 
23,  24,  and  ratilied  by  Christ  (Matt.  xix.  3-9). 
Reference  is  made  to  Eph.  v.  31,  32  ;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  "  the  hnly  fathers.  Councils,  and 
the  imiversal  tradition  of  the  Clmrch  have 
always  taught  that  inatrimnny  is  .justly  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  Sacmments  ot  the 
New  Law." 

matrimony- vine,  s. 

'      Bot. :  hyciuni  barbarum. 

ma'-trix. "  ma'-triye,  s.  [Lat.  matrix,  from 
mater  (genit.  Tnatri-')  =  a  mother  ;  Fr.  matrice  ; 
Ital.  viatrice  :  Sp.  jnatriz.] 

•  1.  Anat. :  Tlie  womb  or  uterus. 

I        "Thiit  thuu  slmlt  set  ajtart  iiiitu  the  Lord  all  that 
Opeiieth  the  matrix." — f.'xoditt  xlii.  12. 

2.  Dot. :  A  place  where  anything  is  gene- 
rated or  formed.     (LiniJley.) 

3-  Casting:  A  mould ;  the  shape  in  which 
anything  is  formed. 

4.  Coining,  Type-fomulivg,  &c.  :  A  mould 
which  gives  fonn  to  an  object  driven  into  it 
or  hardening  therein,  as — 

(1)  The  intaglio  or  indented  device  for  a 
coin,  either  engraved  or  produced  froni  a  hub 
on  which  the  design  hns  been  produced  in  re- 
lief. The  matrix  is  the  mould  into  whicli  a 
Boft  steel  plug  is  driven,  and  which  is  to  be 
used  in  making  the  die  from  which  the  coin  is 
struck. 

(2)  The  mould  in  a  type-founding  machine 
which  gives  the  form  to  the  letter  on  the  end 
of  the  type.  The  letter  is  originally  engraved 
on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  steel,  which  is  subse- 
quently hardened,  and  is  called  a  punch.  The 
punch  is  used  to  impress  the  matrix. 

(3)  The  plaster  mould  (in  intaglio)  obtained 
from  a  form  of  type,  and  used  to  oldiiin  an  im- 
pression (cameo)  iu  type-metal,  known  as  a 
stereotype  (q.v.). 

5.  Dyeing :  One  of  the  five  simple  colours  — 
black,  white,  led,  blue,  and  yellow,  combina- 
tions of  which  are  used  to  form  compound 
colours. 

6.  Min.,  Petrol.,  &  Geol.:  The  portion  of 
rock  iu  which  a  mineral  or  a  fossil  is  em- 
bedded. 

7.  Mining  :  The  gangue  or  stony  substance 
in  winch  metalliferous  ores  are  formed,  asso- 
ciated, or  imbedded. 

8.  Odontology :  The  formative  material  from 
which  teeth  are  developed.     [Tooth.] 

9.  Mi'th. :  Any  rectangular  arrangement  of 
symbols :  as 


^  7'o  be  in  the  matrix : 
JJin.,  GeoL,  £c. :  To  be  still  embedded,  in- 
stead of  having  become  detached.    (Lyell.) 


ma-tron,  '  matrone,  a.  (Fr.  matrune, 
fiom  Lat.  viatroiia  =  a  matron,  from  vuiter 
(gerdt.  vuUris)  =  a  mother  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
ifuUrona.] 

1.  A  married  woman  ;  espec,  an  elderly 
married  woman  ;  a  woman  of  sufficient  years 
to  be  the  mother  of  a  family,  whether  actually 
so  or  not ;  a  woman  of  staid  manners ;  the 
female  head  of  a  family. 

"For  thee  theaoldior  bleeds,  the  rruitron  moumfl." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vt.  <12. 

2.  The  female  head  or  superintendeut  of  an 
institution  ;  a  head  nui-se  in  a  hospital. 

^  Jury  of  matrons  : 

Jjiuj :  A  jury  of  married  women  empannelled 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  plea  ot  piegnaucy 
put  forward  in  stay  of  execution  by  a  woman 
sentenced  to  death  for  treason  or  murder ; 
also  a  jury  empannelled  to  try  whether  a 
widow  who  alleges  herself  to  be  pregnant  by 
her  late  husband  is  with  child,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  conception  and  the  expected 
date  of  deliver)'- 

•  ma'-tron-age  (age  as  Jg),  s.  [Eng.  mairon  ; 
•age.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  matron  ; 
niatronhood. 

2.  Matrons  collectively. 

"  His  exemplary  queen  at  the  head  of  the  matronage 
of  this  laud."— Bur*e ;  Resficide  Feaex,  let  1. 

■*  ma' -  tron  -  al>  a.  [Eng.  matron;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  matron  ;  becoming  or  suit- 
able to  a  matron  or  elderly  lady,  or  married 
woman  ;  grave,  motherly. 

*■  He  hatl  heard  of  the  beauty  and  Tirtuoufl  heha- 
vionr  of  the  queeii  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Kenlinanilo 
the  youuyer.  bt^hig  then  of  fH-ieronal  years  of  seven 
and  twenty."— ffato,t  /  Henry  t'//..  p.  218, 

"ma'-tron-hood,  s.  [Eng.  ma/ron;  •hood.] 
The  stale  or  condition  of  a  matron. 

ma'-trdn-ize*  v.t.    [Eng.  matron;  -ire.] 

•  1.  To  render  matmnliUe. 

*  2.  To  act  as  a  matron  or  mother  to ;  to 
chaperon. 

ma'-tron-tike,  a.  [Eng.  matron;  -like] 
Having  the  manners,  qualities,  or  appearance 
of  a  matron  ;  matronly,  grave,  sedate. 

ma'-tron-ly,  'ma-trone-ly,  a.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  vmtrun;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Like  a  matron  ;  gravely;  liav- 
ing  the  manners  or  appearance  of  a  matron ; 
elderly,  sedate. 

'"The  matronly  wife  plucked  ont  all  the  brown 
hfiirs.  an  J  the  younger  the  white."  —  L'Ettran-je 
Fables. 

B,  Asailv. :  Like  or  becoming  a  matron  ; 

"And  toward  them  lull  mitronrlff  did  pare  " 

Spens>n-:  F.  y.,  I.  x.  8. 

t  mat-ro-nym'-ic,  s.  [A  hybrid  word,  formed 
from  Lat.  mater  =  a  nmlher,  and  Gr.  o^o^ta 
(ononi/i)  =  a  name.]  A  name  derived  from  a 
mother  or  a  maternal  ancestor. 

"  If  It  be  a  clear  Bigu  of  exclusively  female  kinship 
that  children  shuiild  take  the  mothers  family  mime. 
it  is,  n/ortiori,  a  note  of  it  th.-tt  they  should  l>e  culled 
by  a  riintmnvniic." — J.  F.  Jlc  Lennan;  Stadut  in 
Ancient  Hist.,  p.  2d9. 

*ma-tr6ss',  s.  [Dut.  matroos;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
matros ;  Ger.  matrose  =  a,  sailor.]  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  Afaf routes.  In  the  train  of  artillery,  are  a  sort  of 
soldiers  next  in  degree  imdep  the  gunners,  nboaaaict 
about  the  ^uns  In  traversius,  Gpuiit'lng.  firing,  aud 
luniUnz  them;  they  carry  firelocks,  and  mnrch  along 
vlth  toe  store-wagi^ons  as  a  guard,  and  asaBalstanls, 
iu  case  a  waggon  abould  breakl" — Baiiey. 

mS.tt,  matte  (2),  s.  [Ger.  malt  =  dull,  dim. ; 
said  uf  niet-als.] 

1.  Mftall.  :  A  mass  of  imperCactly  reduced 
metal,  having  impurities,  miueial  and  metallic, 
as  in  the  case  of  copper. 

2.  Gilding:  The  dead  or  nnbumished  sur- 
face of  gold,  when  the  gold-leaf  is  merely 
]>ressed  upon  the  size  and  is  not  rubbed  witii 
the  bumisher,  1  be  dead  apjiearance  of  por- 
tions acts  as  a  foil  to  the  lustrous  surface 
over  which  the  burnisher  has  passed. 

*mS.t'-ta-clun.  •mat'-a-chin,  s.  [Sp. 
vuitachi'n.]  A  ilance  in  which  the  jierformers 
fenced  and  thrust  at  each  other  with  swords, 
as  in  real  duelling,  protecting  themselves  with 
their  bucklers  ;  a  sword-dance. 

%  To  dnvce  a  mattnchin  :  To  fight  a  duel. 
"Id  dance  a  matachin  with  you,  should  mak«  you 
Bweat  vour  beat  blond  iQti.'—Seaum,  *  Flet. :  71i« 
Elder  hrother,  v.  1. 


mat'-ta-mbre,  s.  [Fr.  mutarrnn-e,  fiom  Arab. 
vietmur  =  a  <litch,  a  cavern,  a  cave.]  An 
underground  repositorj'  for  gi-aia. 

•  matte  (1),  s.     [Mat  (1),  s.] 

matte  (2),  fi.    [Mat  (2).  ,•?.] 

m&tf -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Mat,  v.] 

A.  As  j>a.  -par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Intertwined  or  interwoven  like 
a  mat ;  growing  thick  and  close  together. 

"His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  bair 
Waa  buried  In  the  sand." 

Lonij/elloio :  The  Slate't  Dream, 

matted-glass,  s. 

atass :  A  mode  of  ornamenting  glass  for 
windows,  in  which  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  very  fusible  jx)wder,  either  opaque, 
white,  or  tinted.  Tins  being  removed  in  por- 
tions, the  glass  is  fired  and  the  composition 
fixed,  givinga  bright  pattern  on  a  dnll  ground. 
Subst-antially  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
painting  the  pattern  on  the  glass  with  an 
asphaltum  varnish,  and  then  etching  the  sur- 
face with  hydroHuoric  acid.  By  a  similar 
piocess  the  glass  bottles  of  the  chemist  have 
their  labels  ineffaceably  inscribed. 

mat'-ter,   *mat-er,    *mat-ere,    'mat- 
tere. '  mat-tcr-ie,  5.    [O.  Fr.  vuitiere,  mat- 
ere  (Fr.  matiere),  fmni  Lat.  v}oteria=  matter, 
materials,  stuti  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  materia.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Body,  substance;  anything  perceptible 
by  one  of  the  seiLses  ;  that  of  which  the  whole 
of  the  universe  is  composed. 

"Matter  being  a  divisible  substance,  consisting 
always  of  sepanible,  nav  of  actually  aepanite  ana 
distinct  parts,  'tis  i>lain  that  uiilrss  it  were  esseutiallr 
conscious.  In  whivh  caae  every  particle  of  ■nvitter  muut 
consist  of  innumeial>le.  se|>.irate,  and  diittiuct  con 
eciousuesse^,  uu  system  of  it  in  any  pyiutible  comiiusi- 
tiitn  >ir  division,  can  be  any  individual  conaoioua 
being."— C/ar*«.-  Letter  to  Mr.  OoUwell. 

2.  That  of  which  anything  is  composed ; 
mat«ria]s. 

3.  The  contents  or  essence  of  a  writing, 
discourse,  or  si'eech  ;  th.it  which  is  said  or 
written  ;  the  meaning,  sense,  or  substance. 

"  A  book  where  men  may  read  strange  maft^rt." 

Shake>/i. :  iSocbeth.  I.  5. 

4.  That  which  is  treated  of;  that  of  which 
one  speaks,  writ's,  or  treats;  the  subject  or 
materials  of  a  writing,  discourse,  or  speech. 

"  If  they  were  emluiirassed.  It  was  only  by  Ihe 
abundance  of  the  mntttr  from  which  they  had  to 
maketbeirselection."— -tf'ictiHtav-  Biitt.Eng..\:\i  XJtiii. 

5.  That  which  excites  or  arouses  thought  or 
emotion  :  as.  This  is  a  matter  for  gratitude  or 
astonishment. 

6.  Subst,ance,  sense;  not  empty  talk,  ver- 
bosity, or  frivolity. 

"  I  beseech  vour  grace,  pardon  me  ;  I  was  bom  to 
speak  all  mtrtu  and  no  matter,' —Shakesp  :  J/uch  Ada 
Ahiixa  .Vothing,  ii.  1. 

7.  A  point  in  question  ;  an  affair,  a  business. 

"  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure." 

i>Iuiketp.  :  Comedy  nf  Errors,  iv   1. 

8.  {PI)  Affairs,  events,  the  coui-se  of  events. 

"  Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  hlin.  that  every- 
body waa  in  Hdiniratiun  to  see  bow  mighty  rioU  lio' 
<Kii,A  gToyn." ~L' Estrange. 

9.  A  cause  or  subject  of  complaint. 

"  If  the  craftsmen  have  a  matter  againet  anv  man, 
the  ln.w  is  oi>en :  let  tliem  implead  one  auotner."— 
AcU  xil,  sa 

10.  The  cause,  ground,  or  occasion  of  any 
event  or  state  :  as  of  a  disturbauce.an  illness, 
a  difficulty,  a  doubt,  &c. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter/"        Banyan  :  Apclogj/. 

11.  Import,  consequence,  moment,  import- 
ance. 

"  If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  Uveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thoiisiuid  I  borrowed  of  yuu  : 
but  it  ia  no  matter,  the  poor  show  doth  better."— 
Shakesp. :  i  Henry  IV..  v.  &. 

12.  Thing  in  a  general  sense. 

"  For  they  s|>eik  uot  peace :  but  they  derise  deceitful 
matters  against  them  that  are  quiet  iu  the  laud."— 
Psalm  XXXV.  20, 

13.  An  indefinite  amount,  quantity,  or  por- 
tion. 

"  Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of  flve 
miles  otf.  to  enquire  if  any  had  seeu  hts  aaa.', — 
L' Eftrange  :  Fables. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Logic  £  Metaph. :  The  logical  matter  of  a 
proposition  is  the  terms  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, i.e.,  the  subject  and  the  preilicate,  the 
copula  being  regarded  as  tlie  form.  This 
division  of  a  proposition  into  matter  and  form 
has  come  down  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Schoolmen,  who  regarded  the  elements  of 
which  any  ens  was  composed  as  the  matter. 


f&te.  a%  fl&re.  amidst,  wliat,  f^  flatber :  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p5t» 
or.  w6re»  wpU^  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  our.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oa  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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lU'J  tlif  disposition  of  tliose  elemt-nt-s  as  tlie 
form,  (ff  tliut  ena. 

2.  M''<1.:  Purulent  substance  wlikli  has  ga- 
thfirti  ill  a  Iarj;er  or  suiuIKt  abscess  ;  ]>us. 

■•In  .111  ln(l/»mr«i  tuttercle'  In  t»i»  ^Tent  iiiikI«oI  thtj 
left  <ye.  lli«  >n,iHar  IkHiS  ■upiJur»t«xl,  I  vjieuvd  It.  — 
H'Ueman     :iuri/try, 

3.  I'rintimj  : 

(1)  Mauiiscriiit  or  cojiy  ready  to  set  up  in 
tjpc 

i2)  Tyi>e  conijMised  and  ready  to  be  used  in 
pnulinj;.  It  is  live,  standing,  ordi-ad,  urcnnl- 
itig  as  it  is  rvady  ft>r  use,  awaiting  rc-uae,  or 
irady  for  distriliuUnii. 

i.  i'h\s.  :  That  which  iiosseRscs  the  i>ro- 
I'lrties  the  existence  i)r  which  is  levealcii  to 
us  uy  our  senses:  a  substance.  Its  iiualities 
pre  imi'i-nelrability,  extension,  divisibility, 
j>i)nisity.  conipres-sibiHty,  elasticity,  inol)ility, 
nud  inertia  (all  which  see).  It  exists  in  at 
least  time  forms— the  solid,  the  liquid,  and 
the  t;asiri>ns. 

H  (1)  Matfrr  of  record:  Tliat  which  is  re- 
corded, or  which  may  be  proved  by  record. 

(2  •  Vyon.  the  viatter,  *  i^poii  the  whole 
vwtler:  On  or  upon  the  whole;  taking  all 
thin;;s  into  con^iideratiun. 

••  In  their  Biip«rlora  ft  quencheth  JpAlousy  and  Inyeth 
their  coiu?'ftit«ra  n^lcen  ;  so  tint  up'^n  th"  mit/rr.iii 
B  t^retkl  v>lt  iltrf»riiiity  U  nn  advautage  to  ni>iUjj."— 
Bacon      /,'»•  '^1  ;  '.'/  iivlurnuif. 

matter-of-course,  a.     Phlegmatic,  in- 

dillereiiL,  cmoI. 

'•  I  wen  t  bnve  that  aort  of  M\ntt9r^f-a}u.m  rc^uI- 
fliceiict*. '-  Hugh--*  :  Tom  /irouin  ut  ujj'</rd,  ch.  xxx. 

matter-of-fact,  s.  .t  a. 

A.  As  siihst. :  A  reality,  as  distinguished 
from  tliat  wliich  is  fanciful,  hypotheticid  or 
liyperbolical ;  a  fact. 

B.  An  (nljcctire: 

1.  TreatMigof  facts  or  realities  ;  not  fanrifiil 
or  livperbolical;  commonplace,  simple,  plain, 
ordinary. 

2.  .\dhenng  to  facta  or  realities;  not  im- 
a^^iiiative;  prosaic. 

m&t'-ter,  v.i.  &.  t.    IMatter,  s.] 

A.  Intraiusitive : 

1.  Or<{.  Ijinrf.  :  To  be  of  moment,  conse- 
quence, or  importimce  ;  to  sj^'nify. 

"  To  n  mnn  <jf  Ttrtnu  ami  honour.  Indeed,  thla  mof. 
C«r«<i  littU".  ■— .tfa'vn(/a,v  -   Ifut.  Eng..  cb.  xvli. 

2.  M»i. :  To  form  pus ;  to  collect,  as  matt«r 
Id  an  abscess. 

"Tho  luT|>es  beneftth  matt^rf^,  and  were  dried  up 
with  coiiHiiuuot'Uluticka." — WUeman:  Surgery,  bk.  i., 
ch   xvli. 

*  B.  Trnns. :  To  regard,  to  care  for.  to  mind. 

"  lie  .lid  not  milder  cold  nor  hanger."— J7.  Brooke: 
Ft<A  •ifi^u'ilitn.  1.  ul. 

•mit'-ter-ful.  a.     [Eng.   matter;   ■/»/(/).] 
Full  of  mutter  ;  pregnant. 

"  What  »  awMt,  unnrvtrndlnR,  prctty-nDinneml. 
mntHrfui  crratur©."- iami ."     To    Wor-^isui'irlh.    y. 'J7. 

^  m&t -tor  less. "  mat-ter-lesse,  a.  (Eng. 
ToatUr ;  Wc^ss.J 

1.  Not  nialorial ;  immaterial. 

"  Mke  khndeH  .   .   .   qutte    matttrlttt«." — DaHu : 
WUtet  I'H-ji  viutjf,  p.  Si. 

2,  Devoid  of  matti.-r,  substance,  or  sense, 

"All  flna  nolle 
Of  »«r»8  mwrft  mnttrrtMae  'ind  t  inklbii;  ntjirln." 
/trti  Jimttn      Hurare:  Art  qf  i'oelry. 

miif -t6r-3^, '  mat-tor-le,  a.    [Eng.  mat- 

tfr;  ■>/.] 

1.  Full  of  matter;  important,  weighty. 

•'  Awav  with  your  fnnttt^rii'  Hentcnc'-n,  IVIomuii ;  they 
aro  tio  grnvf,  nml  wlau.  (ur  thU  luuvllug."— ^«n  Juii' 
ion  :  I'uetiHtor.  \v.  i. 

2.  Generating  pus  ;  punilcnt, 

"Thu  iiutrid  vnnfliim  <;ollii|Uftto  the  |>hlr6:inatlclc 
hiiiii<i.in<i(  tlic  iMily,  which  irauHCondlnit  tutlio  luiigi. 
ixuan  tb«lr  m4iUmry  cuugh,"— //urwry ,'  On  Vontump- 
ftun. 

M&ttb -ew  (ew  as  u),  .«.     [Lat.  MatlJumts; 

(it,  MarOuio?  {Mutthiiioi),  according  to  IJ)^- 
scnins,  a  contr.  of  Ileb.  H^nnO  {MattUkcah) 
=  tliR  gift  of  God,  the  name  \>ome  by  tlio 
Uaccabce  juitrlut,  Mattathias.] 

Scrip,  lii'-g.  :  An  npostlu  of  Jnflus,  nlmont 
ccrtaitilv  the  same  as  Ij'vl,  the  son  of  Alphons. 
(Cf.  Matt  ix.  »-13,  Mark  ii.  lt-10,  and  Lnko 
V,  27.)  Iln  was  a  "  publican  "—i.*-.,  a  tax- 
/athiirer— who  sat  at  tlie  r<'cclpt  of  cuHt<iin 
Bt  Capcmatim  n?i  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
(Jidilee.  {Ifii<{  )  Taxmtlierers  ar>*  rarely  jKinu- 
lar  men  ;  and,  trioreover,  ilie  iriMiii'y  winch 
Matthew  raised  was  ntit  for  the  Juwisli,  but  lor 


the  Koniaii  goverrniieut,  he  was,  therefore,  re- 
gsirdud  ati  uutoide  the  |>ale  of  society,  and  his 
comiimi'ins,  when  he  was  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship,  were  "  puldicitns  and  sinners."  After 
his  call  he  llgures  in  all  the  lists  uf  apostles 
(.Mutt.  x.ii\  Murk  iii.  18;  Acts  i.  \:i).  Cleinuut 
vl'  .Mcxauilria  represeutd  hiiu  as  dying  a 
nutiiral  dt.-ath  ;  much  lati^r  tni'htion  reprc- 
seuU  Uiiii  as  having  been  manyied. 

^  The  GosjhI  according  to  St.  MutUixw  : 

New  Ted.  Citnon :  Tlie  first  of  the  four 
Gospels  in  Hrraiij^ement,  and  long  alinoFt 
universally  held  to  have  been  the  first  in 
point  of  put)lieation,  though  il  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Mark  came  lirst  and  Matthew  only 
second  in  point  ol*  time.  The  autlmr's  n.niie 
is  nowhere  given  in  it,  but  universal  Christian 
tradition  assigns  it  to  Matthew  the  apostle, 
called  Levi,  and  there  is  a  fragment  of  intttrnal 
evidence  in  the  same  direction.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  call  of  Matlhr-w  llie  lirst  gospel 
relates  that  "as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the 
house,  bejiold  many  puhlieans  and  sinners 
came  antl  sat  down  with  him  and  his  dis- 
ciples" (M;itt.  ix.  10).  Wliy  they  presumed 
to  come  is  not  stated  ;  but  St.  Luke  explains 
that  lliey  came  because  they  were  invited. 
He  says  that  "  Levi  [Matthewl  made  him  a 
great  feast  in  his  own  house  :  and  there  was 
a  great  company  of  publicans  and  of  others 
that  sat  down  with  them"  (Luke  v.  29).  If 
the  author  of  the  first  gospel  felt  ditlidciit 
about  recording  the  hos]iit;dity  of  iSt.  Mat- 
thew, the  only  reason  can  be  that  he  was  St. 
Matthew  himself;  the  sole  argument  against 
this  view  is  that  St.  Mark  also  withholds  the 
information  that  invitation  to  the  party  was 
given  (Mark  ii.  1^).  llie  special  object  of  the 
tlrat  g'lspcl  is  to  show  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  of  ancient  proiiheoy.  The  author 
coiitinu:illy  quotes  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phets, sometimea  indicating  that  the  events 
took  place  to  fidlil  the  prophecy  (i.  22,  ii.  15, 23, 
kc),  at  otliers  simply  that  they  fuUillcd  tlie 
projthecy  (ii.  17).  Ttte  book  was  addressed 
specially  to  the  Jews.  The  ancient  fathers 
believed  that  it  wa.^  jmblisli-jd  at  first  in 
Aramaic,  but,  on  tliu  other  band,  uo  quota- 
tion from  the  Arania?an  book  is  extant,  and 
the  Greek  has  every  ai>pcarance  of  an  original 
work  rather  than  a  translation  ;  of  two  kinds 
of  (iuot;itions  from  the  Old  Testament,  one  is 
from  the  Seiituagiut  Greek. 

Eusebius  llxcs  the  date  of  its  publication 
in  the  third  year  of  Caligula,  a.u.  41,  but  lived 
too  late  really  to  know  ;  Ircnieus  is  in  favour 
of  a  later  date,  apparently  a.d.  CO.  Rational- 
istic writers,  wlio  disbelieve  in  propliecy, 
place  it  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

In  1771  Williams  atticUed  the  authenticity 
of  the  lirst  two  (^liapters.  He  was  followed 
by  Stroth,  Hess,  Amnion,  Schlcieriuachpr, 
Norton,  kc.  Tliey  were  defended  by  t'leniing, 
Griesbach,  Hug,  Credncr,  Paulus,  Kuinoel, 
Noauder,  J!i.c.  All  the  old  manuscripts  and 
versions  contain  them,  and  they  aro  quoted  by 
tlic  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

St.  Matthew  is  the  only  evangelist  who 
reports  at  length  the  Sennon  nn  tlie  Mount. 
II'!  gives  prominence  to  otiier  discourses  of 
Jesus.  Like  his  follow  synoptists  lie  gives 
details  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee, 
not  sjtcalang  much  of  Jerusalem  till  the 
closing  scenes  drew  nigh. 

ma-tthi'-o-la,  mo-thi'-o-la,  s.  fN^med 
a'ft'.-r  1'.  A.  Mathhdi  «>r  Mattliiolus  an  Italian 
physician  (1000-1077). J 

1.  JM  :  Slock  ;  a  genus  of  Cruclferte,  family 
Aiabidui.  The  sepals  aro  erect,  the  laleial 
ones  saccate  at  the  base.  The  petals  have 
lung  (laws.  The  pod  is  long,  with  a  thick 
septum  and  one-seriate  seeds.  I-'imud  i[i  tlie 
old  World.  Thirty -one  known.  Two  aro 
IJritish.  Mntlhinla  incaiui  is  the  Horny 
Shrubby  Slock  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
but,  acconling  to  Watson,  only  as  a  denizen. 
It  is  the  orij:in  iif  the  Stock  Gillyllower  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  M.  einuata,  the  Great  Sea- 
stock,  is  loiind  on  the  sandy  slmrcH  of  Wah*s, 
Cornwall,  ami  tlia  Clianii<-1  Islands.  It  has 
iirge  purple  flowers,  fragnint  &t  night. 
IStock.  1 

2.  Phm-m. :  In  India  Mattkinia  incann  is 
grown  for  its  Meeds,  which  tirf  n««'d  ns  in- 
fusi'in  ill  cancer.  Tlicy  uie  rfcirded  as  ex- 
pectiirant,   ami  aro  given   in  cases   of  snako 

bite. 

m&tt-Ing  (1).  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  $.     (Mat,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  v4«  pr.  jkir.  it  jxtrticip.  adj- :  (Sco 

the  verb). 


C.  Ai  snbftantivf  : 

L  Ordiiuxry  UuMjuii'je : 

1.  The  act  uf  interweaving  Of  entangling,  h 
the  niateriala  in  a  mat. 

2.  .Materials  for  mats. 

3.  A  texture  composed  of  hemp,  coir,  jnte, 
rushes,  hair,  grass,  palm-leaves,  &c  The 
Imlia  matting  is  made  of  u  peculiar  Oriental 
grjs.s  ;  Hussi.i  inaltiug  of  liast  or  linden  lark. 
Matting  is  also  inadu  of  strips  of  black  walnut 
or  otlier  ornainentAl  wood,  with  wires  |«8sing 
through  tliein  at  right  angles.  The  woodcu 
strijus  arc  8ci*i-ated  by  ohu»tic  washers  made 
from  india-rubber  tubing,  flatting  is  used  for 
covering  halls,  ]>assagus,  platlunub,  ^.,  ot 
as  doormats. 

II.  TechnicttUy : 

1.  ^*aitf.  ;  A  texture  made  of  strands  of  old 
rope,  or  of  spun  jarn.  Ite^itcn  tiat  and  inter- 
woven,  and  used  to  prevent  elniliug. 

2.  Phofnff.  :  The  passepartout  over  a  plo" 
lure  ;  a  mat. 

matt'-ing  (2),  5.    [Matt,  s.] 

1,  Ord,  Laiig.:  A  regular  rough  lustreleM 
surface. 

2.  Gilding  :  Covering  jdates  with  varnish  In 
gikiiiig  on  water  size. 

mattlng-loom.  $. 

it'eaviiig:  One  in  whiih  slats  are  introduced 
into  the  shed  to  furui  the  woof. 

matting-tool,  s. 

M'-tal-uvrl:  :  A  kind  of  chasing-tool,  em- 
ployed in  prtuluciug  a  regular  rough  surfaca 
ou  an  object;  nsuaily  in  tiie  lathe. 

tmaf-till^,  s.  pi.    [Matins.] 

mat'-t6ck,  *mat-tok,  s.    [A.S  viattuc,fTom 

Wil.  7i(/'(o;/  — a  inatt'iek,  a  Imt- ;  Gatd. 
nuulitg:  Ir.  vuKiog,]  An  implement 
with  an  iron  head,  having  blades  at 
each  end  prcsentcil  indiltercnt  planes, 
and  an  eye  in  tlio  middle  into  which 
the  hainilc  is  inserted  p-^rpcudicu- 
larly  to  ^ 
tlic  head.    ^^^aammmmiXBBXK^^m^mmi 

The    cut-  MAITOCK. 

ting  edges 

are  i-resented  like  those  of  nn  axo 
and  an  adze  re.<pectively.  It  is  used 
in  forests  and  plantations  fcr  grubbing 
among  stumi»s  and  trees,  whose  roots 
pre\ent  the  use  of  the  spade. 

"  We  took  thia  nuttt-ick  niuX  this  Bpadp  from  htSL" 
s/,„krt,..:  /:wi,„o<t  Ji.lUl.  V.  3, 

mdt'-tress,  '  mat-res,   '  mat-tcr-esse, 

s.  [O.  Ir.  mattras  (Fr.  matela^X  fTi-m  Arab. 
matrnh  =  a  place,  a  foundation,  a  jdace  where 
anything  is  thrown  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Port,  nl-niad- 
mque  =  a  quilted  cusliion,  a  mattresH.]  A 
padded  bed,  or  one  stiitte<l  and  quilted  or 
tied,  so  as  to  keep  the  stuilliig  ti>  a  general 
thickness.  The  Idling:  is  hair,  iiio,ss,  sponge, 
cotton,  Imsk,  straw,  shredded  wot)l,  A:c.  'llie 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  elastic  bed-bottom 
of  coiled  or  woven  wire. 

•  ma-tiir'-ant,  a.     [Lat.  maturans,  pr.  par.  ol 

mdliiro  —  to  ripen,  to  mature.)    [Matuiiate-J 

PJuirm. :    A  medicine  or  ai'plication   to  aa 

Inflamed   part,   to    promote    suppuration;   a 

maturative. 

*  m&t'-a-ratO,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lnt.  vintnmtux,  pa. 

par.  Mi'mudim  =  to  ripen,  to  mature  ;  mufurw 
=  ripe.]    [Mature,  a.] 

A.  Transit ii'e : 

1.  Ord,  />nt(7.  :  To  ripen  ;  to  bring  to  rlp^ 
nes:)  or  maturity  ;  to  niatui-e. 

2.  Med. :  To  promote  suppuration  In. 

B,  I lUntnsitii'e : 

1.  Ord.  JjOTig.  :  To  ripeii ;  to  come  to  ma* 
turity  ;  to  mature. 

2.  Med. :  To  suppurate  perfectly. 

m&t-n-ra'-tlon,  »■     \Imu   mndim/io,  fVom 

nntn'ratiia,  jia  par.  of  tnuturo  a  to  rl|H!n,  tO 
mature.]    (Mature,  n.] 

•  1.  Ord.  lAing. :  The  actor  procwii  of  ripen- 
ing or  bringing  to  nmlurity  ;  the  state  uf  b»> 
coming  ripe  or  niatuii-. 

"Till  fiirtlicr  olowr^ Atloii  ihall  diKoTrr  «rh«<th«r 
thoM*  nn>  dlnitiiuiiU  not  yet  (ull>    rUx<.  and   iM|>alila 


2.  MriL  :  The  formation  of  pus  in  InllRra- 
inations;  the  not  or  pntooiw  uf  suppurating 
perfectly. 


toU,  ^S^ :  p^t.  jS^l :  cat,  90II,  ohorus.  9hln,  bench : 
-tl&n     sban.    -tion,  -slon  =  sb<in;  -{Ion,  -jlon  = 


go.  eom :  thin,  this :  sin,  af ; 
-  zhiin,    -olous,  >tlouB,    slous 


•xpAOt,  Xenophon,  e^at.    -ing. 
abas.    -bio.  -dlo,  &c.  =^  b^l,  d^L 
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maturativOrT-maundril 


•  ma-tiir'-a-tive,  n.   «t  s.     |Fr.  maturati/: 
lUl.  vuUnnUivo  :  iyp.  viadarativo.] 

A.  ^5  (uljective : 

1,  Orel.  Lang.:  Ripening,  mnturing  ;  tending 
to  bring  to  liiieiiess  or  niatmity. 

"Between  the  troi<i<.ks  nml  c'limtor  their  eecoiul 
snnniier  la  holler.  aikI  mure  7n'tf«n.ri-'.'  uf  fruits  thau 
the  former/'— /fruwue;    Viiloar  Hrruuri 

2.  Af^r  :  Cnnrlucive  tu  tlie  funiiation  of  J>U3 
Id  infl.iniiiiatiotis. 

*■  Butter  la  mnturnfipf,  and  Is  pr-fttably  inixetl  with 
•Dcxlyite^ftiid  BHpimratives."— '>"ff"kt«  /  isurgcry. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Meth:  Any  medicine  or  Application  produc- 
ing or  lending  to  uroduce  suppuration ;  a 
tnatnr;int. 

-The  Mine [lliiBecl]aiiplyM  with  ftps  la  an  excellent 
mnfKr.irc"*'.  and  ni>i-iieth  hII  iiuiMwthumea."— /'. //oI- 
land:  Ptinic.  hk.  xx.,  ch.  xxil. 

ma-tiire',    o.      [Lat    wturvs  =  ripe;    Ital. 
maturo :  Sp.  &  Port  maduro  ;  Fr.  miir.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  LU.:  Ripe,  ripened;  brought  to  maturity 
by  time. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Ripened;  perfected  by  time  ;  brongbt  to 
a  perfect  or  comitlete  stat«  of  development. 

•'  His  deep  and  ))lercinp  eye 
Looked  wisdom,  and  mature  seil.iteneM  weiKlied 
To  doubtful  cyuuMtlB."  H>multon  :  Tha  IhuUa, 

(2)  Of  full  growth  :  as.  a  man  of  Trw/iire  years. 

(3)  Completed,  perfected  ;  ready  or  ripe  for 
action  ;  fully  prepared :  as,  The  plan  is  viature. 

II,  TerhnicaUy  : 

1.  Comm. :  Become  payable ;  having  reached 
the  time  tixed  for  payment:  as,  The  bill  is 
■tnatiirt. 

2.  Med.  :  In  a  stite  of  perfect  suppuration. 

mature',  i'.(.  &  i-     [Lat.  maturo  =  to  ripen  ; 
0.  Fr.  viaturer :   Fr.  vuirir.] 
A»  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  ripen  ;  to  bring  to  a  state  of 
ripeness  or  maturity. 

"And.  like  the  stores  antninnal  suns  m-Uure. 
Though  wintry  rigours  iiuiinpaired  endure," 

Cotepcr  .    C'ltirertation,  649. 

2.  Fio-'  To  advance  towanls  perfection  or 
perfect  development ;  to  make  ripe  or  ready. 

"  Aa  rolUin;  years  mattirfd  his  age. 
He  flourished  iwld  and  sinewy  as  his  slre. 

.tmoUetr :  ode  to  ln<U-i>eiidence. 

TL  Med.  :  To  bring  to  a  state  of  perfect 
eappuratioii ;  to  maturate. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Lit.  :  Til  become  ripe  ;  to  ripen. 

2.  Fig. :  To  a«lvance  towards  perfection  or 
perfeet  developemeiit. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Covvn.  :  To  become  payable  ;  to  reach 
the  time  tixed  for  payment :  as,  A  bill  viatures. 

2.  Med. :  To  come  to  a  state  of  perfect  sup- 
puration. 

ma-ture'-ly,  ndv.     [Eng.  maturely:  -ly.] 
'  1.  In  a   mature    manner ;    with   ripeness ; 
ripely,  completely. 

••  Wliau  they  (tliu  act«9  of  man)  Iw  doone  with  suche 
moderation,  that  nothiiig  In  the  duing  may  be  wno 
Buperfluous  or  indij-ent.  we  siiy.  that  they  be  ma- 
ture!!/ duoue."— ^ir  T.  £lyot :  The  Oorernour.  ok.  I., 
ch.  xxii. 

2.  With  or  after  careful  delilwratiou  ;  care- 
fully, deliberately. 

"Yon  had  mn'nr-ely  weighed  the  adv.-vutages  of 
rising  hiyher  with  Iho  l»URids  of  the  lalL'— i/r^t/e/i  : 
Virgil:  OMTgica.     (Uedic) 

*3.  Early,  soon. 

"  We  give  Him  IGo<lI  thanks  for  contracting  thn 
days  of  -.ur  trial,  and  rcuei\  iiiH  iia  more  i/mfMre/^  into 
those  everlaatiua  habiUtloua  above."— a*w((<rtf:  Doylt 
Lectures. 

na-tiire'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mature;  •ness.'\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  nutni-e  ;  maturity. 

,■  mat-u-res'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  maturcsctns. 
pr.  par.  of  ■nutturcsco  =  to  grow  ripe  ;  incept, 
ftom  livttnro  —  to  ripen.]  Becoming  ripe  ; 
approaching  ripeness  or  maturity. 

ma-tur-i-ty,  •  ma-tur-i-tle,  *.    [Fr.  -ma- 

t'nritt,  fn-m  Lnt.  vintnritatem.Aiv.  *.){  tnaturlUts 
=  liiK-iicss,  maturity  ;  vialnrus  =  riyte  ;  Ital. 
maturitd.] 

L  Old.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing m;i(iire;  ripeness;  a  state  of  perfect  or 
complete  development. 

"Not  suffiiieut  to  bring  their  fmlts  and  grain  to 
matitrHi/.'—lUl!/  :  Onthv  Crenti-m,  pt.  II. 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Comm. ;  The  time  when  a  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  becomes  due. 

2.  Mai.  :  A  state  of  perfect  suppuration. 

mat-U-tin'-al*  a.  [Lat.  m^tutinalis,  from 
vuUu'tiniis  =  belonging  to  the  morning.] 
[Matins.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inoining. 

•"Another  m'lrufiMiiJ  expression  in  ancleut  use  was 
— Give  joiu'.r.  tiudi  Kood  iln.y."—Pen>ft;:  Anecdotfof 
the  i^ngliih  Laivjuuge,  p.  "'i. 

*  mat'-u-tine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  matutintis  =  be- 
longing to  lliu  muining.l 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  appearing  in 
the  morning. 

"AccorOlne  as  the  s-ild  st-vrs  begin  either  to  shine 
oat  or  be  bidden  In  the  uioruiuB  before  the  snu  l>e  up. 
or  at  eveniutj  after  the  sunne  ia  set.  they  be  said  to 
rise  Rudgoedowiie.  and  thereupon  iir<^  naiaed  imitulinn 
or  vespertine,  oricntnli  or  iiccidentall.  atcordlug  as  the 
one  or  the  other  happenctU  unto  them  in  the  twy- 
lii^ht.  morning  or  evening.  *—/',  Uoiland :  PUnie.  bk. 
xviii.,  ch.  XXV. 

B.  As  snbst.  (PL):  Matins. 

"  M'ltutinet  were  the  flrat  hour,  or  six  of  the  clock." 
—FiiUer:  Church  Hitt..  vi.  287. 

m^t'-WOrk,  «.  [Eng.  mat,  and  xoork.)  The 
same  as  Matting  (1),  s.  (q.v.). 

maf-S^,  m&t'-ie,  s.  [Anglo-Indian.]  A  male 
native  servant-of-all-work  in  India. 

maud,  maad,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
from  M''ud  or  MatiUin.\  A  plaid  worn  by 
shepherds,  &c. 

"  For  south  aa  weel  aa  north,  my  lad^ 
A'  honest  Scotsiuen  hie  the  maud. 

Uuriu  :  Guidioi/e  of  W auchopt-hotue. 

*inau'-dlO,  v.t.  [Maudlin,  a.\  To  render 
maudlin  ;  to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

maud'-lin»  a.      [A  corruption  of   Eng.   Mag- 
daUn  (Mid.  Eng.  Madeleyne),  i.e.  Mary   Mag- 
dalene, who  was  repre.sented  as  shedding  tears 
of  sorrowing  repentance] 
•1.  Tearful,  full  of  tears,  weeping. 

"Sir  Edmoud-berry  . .  .  milks  their  matidUn  eyes." 
Dryden  .    Prol.  to  lAyyal  Brother. 

*2.  Half-intoxicated,  muddled  with  drink. 
3.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  sickly  senti- 
ment ;  over  eraotiouaL 

maud'-lin,  «.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Magdalen.] 
[Maudlin,  a.] 

Bot.  :  Achillea  Ageratum;  more  fully.  Sweet 
Maudlin.     It  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

'■  The  flowers  nf  the  miitidlin  are  digested  Into  Ioom 
umbels."— J/J/fffr:  UardenerM  Dictionary. 

"maud'-lin-ism,*.  [Eng.  maudlin,  a.  ;-wm.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  maudlin  ;  sickly 
sentimentalism. 

"This  piece  of  perfunctory  maud/inUm."— /)rum- 
mond  :  Perthshire  tn  Bygone  Dayt,  cli.  xiv. 

maud'-lin-wort,  ».    [Eng.  maudlin,  s.,  and 

wort.] 

Bot.  :  Oirysanthemum  Latcanthemum . 

*  mau-gre  (gre  a.s  ger),  '  mal-gre, 
*maul-gre.  'mau-ger,  I'rep  |0.  tv 
vialgre,  viaugre,  maiUgre ;  Fr.  malgre  =  ill- 
will,  from  vud  (Lat.  mains)  =  bad,  ill,  and  gri 
(Lat.  gratum)  =  a  ]ilensant  thing  ;  lt;il.  vud- 
grado.]  In  spite  of.  in  opposition  to,  not- 
withstanding, desjiite. 

*■  I,  through  the  ample  air.  in  triumnh  hlgb 
Shall  le;id  bell  c-iptive.  m-iuj/rK  hell." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Hi.  34S. 

•mau-gre  (gre   as   ger),  v.t.     [Mauore, 

pi-€p.\     io  dfty. 

mau'-i-lite,  s.     [From  the  island  of  Maui, 
Hawaiian  Archipelago  ;  sulf.  -lite  {MiM.).\ 
Min. :  The  same  aa  Labradorite  (q.v.). 

mau'-kin  (1),  s.    [Malkis.] 

mau-kin  (2),   maW-kin,  maul-kin,  s. 

[A  contr.  of  grim<aiin  (^.v.)  ]     A  liare.     {Cf. 
tlie  use  of  pMss  for  a  haie  as  wt-ll  as  a  cat.) 

"  It  will  be  Miy  lottol>e  shot  down  like  a  mawkin."— 
Scott :  Old  .Uortaliry.  ch.  viL 

maul,  mall,  '  malle,  s.     [Lat.  malleus  =  a 

mallet,  a  li,tmnier.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng.:  A  large  wooden  hammer, 
adapted  for  driving  wedges,  and  sometimes 
called  a  beetle. 

"A  man  that  beareth  false  witness  against  his 
neighlKiur  Is  a  maul,  and  a  eword.  and  a  sharp  arrow." 
—/'roe.  XXV.  18. 

2.  Military  : 

f  (1)  A  bludgeon  with  a  leaden  head  carried 
by  an  ancient  soldier.     (Brnver.) 


(2)  A  mallet  for  driving  pickets.  The  light 
maul  of  the  United  States  Artillery  eervica 
lias  a  head  of  elm  or  hickory,  six  inches  la 
diameter  and  eiglit  inches  long;  handle  of 
ash,  one  anil  halt  inches  diameter,  twenty-four 
inches  long  ;  an  iron  hooji  on  each  end  of  the 
head  one  inch  wide,  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

manl  (2).  a.  [Ger.  maler-stocl;  mabler-st'idc, 
from  7Hn/er  =  a  painter,  and  rtocfc  =  a  stick.]. 
(See  compound.) 

maul-Stick,  mahl-stick,  s. 

Art :  A  I'ound  stati",  tliree  or  four  feet  long, 
tapering  towards  en-:  end,  lowliirh  is  fastened 
a  small  Itall,  t-overed  with  cotton  wool  and 
soft  leather,  in  order  that  the  canvas  may  not 
be  injured  by  its  resting  upon  it.  Tlie  stick 
is  held  in  the  h-ft  hand  near  the  larger  ex- 
tremity, and  serves  as  a  real  to  the  right  hand 
while  painting. 

Tmg.-nl,  v_t.     [Maul(1),  8.] 

1.  To  beat,  to  bruise  ;  to  hurt  in  a  coarae 
cruel  manner. 

2.  To  do  gross  injury  to  in  any  way  ;   to- 

damage. 

"This  was  the  time  to  moiJ  the  wrotch«a"— *«cta^ 
lay  :  But.  Eng..  ch.  xvliL 

maum,  s.    [Malm.] 

*  mau'-met,  s.    [Mawmet.j 

*  mau'-met-rle*  ^.    [Mawmetrt.J 

maun,  s.     [See  def.J     Must.     (Scotch.) 

•■  I  douht  we  maun  delay  your  Journey  till  JW»  b» 
seen  the  Laird."— .Scort:   WavrrUy,  ch.  su. 

•  maunQh,  s.     [Fr.  manch,]    [Makcb.] 

1.  Ord.  Jxtng.  :  A  loose  sleeve. 

2.  Heraldry :  A  manch  (q.v.X 

*  mAungh,  v.t.    [Manch.] 

•  maun'-^y-ple,  s.     [Manciple.! 

maund  (1).    *  maunde.   s.     [A.S.    maud,. 

momi;  D iit.  m^nd.]     A  hand-basket.     (Prov.y 
"  A  thouaaiid  favours  frnni  a  maund  ahe  drew.' 

Hhakicip. .  Lover't  Complaint,  S6. 

maund  (2).  s.  [Hind.  &  Pers.  man.]  In  the 
East  Indies  a  measure  of  weight,  varying  in 
ditferent  localities.  At  Madras  it  weighi-- 
nearly  25  lbs.  :  at  Bombay,  *2Slb.s.  ;at  Knrraclii, 
80  lbs.;  and  at  Calcutta,  the  Imi*eiial  or 
Indian  HU!n?2<i  weighs  S2-f  lbs.,  and  the  Cactory 
maund  745  ^^^- 

*  maund  (1),   v.t.      [Fr.    manrf*r,  from    Lat. 

mando.]     To  command. 

•  maund  (2),  v.t.  [Perhaps  from  maund  (i).] 
To  beg. 

•■  A  very  canter,  I  sir.  one  that  maunds 
U|K>u  the  i>au."      Aeii  Joiuon :  Stapte  of  Svmt,  U.  L 

•  maun'-de,  •  maun'-dee, «.    (Maundt.J 

"  maun -der,   r.i,   &    t.     (Supposed  to  be  • 
corrvipt.  ol    Fr.   maudire  =  to  abuse,  to  Ose- 
bad  langnage.] 
A*  lntrai\£itive : 

1.  To  grumble. 

"  He  made  ine  many  visits,  nuiumtorirv  aa  If  I  had 
done  lilm  a  discourtesy  iu  li^ving  such  &u  ojMulug.'— 
U'm-rnan  .■  Hurgery, 

2.  To  talk  foolishly  ;  to  chatter,  to  mutter.. 

"Thu*  continued  the  antiquary  to  maunder." — 
Scott:  Antijuary.ch.  xxli. 

B.  Trans. :  To  chatter  ;  to  utter  foolishly. 

"Mumbling  and  maiinderinri  the  niereat  comtuoo. 
places.'  —Citi/tfle:  Sartor  Hesartu*,  bk.  L,  ch,  Iv. 

maun'-der,  s.    [Eng.  maund  (2),  v.,  -ar.l     A 

beggar. 

"  Ttion  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause. 
Our  king  nud  soveiiilgn  :  uiouari^li  o'  th'  maundtn.' 
r.caum.  4  Flet. :  B<'jgart  Diuh.  IL  L 

•  maun'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  ^naunder,  v. ;  -er.| 
A  gi  umbk-r,  a  murmurer. 

maun'-der-ing,  s.  [Eng.  maunder,  v.  ;  'ing.\ 
Giumbling,  niurmuriug. 

"The  mniind'-rinn*  "f  ili-content  are  like  the  voyca 
and  beh;iTn>ur  of  a  swine,  who.  .  .  .  runs  gnimblme 
about.  '—.South:  Sermout.  voL  vii.  eer.  14. 

*  maund' -ing,  s.  [Maund,  (1),  v.]  Com- 
manding, commands. 

"His  ma><ndim7M  and  rouK'b  lauEuage.*— ffac*«<.' 
tifeo/  Williams.'ii.  llC 

maun'-dril,  s.    [Mandril.] 

Min.  :  A  i-rying  pick  with  two  prongs. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fftll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pdt,. 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


maundy— max 
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maan'~d^,    a.      [Maunder,   h.]     Queruluus, 
.lUusive,  aaucy.    (Fntv.) 

nmiin    i^y.  t  maun'  -  day.  *  maun'  -  de, 
'maun -dee,    '  maun  aye.  s.     lO.  i  i. 

maiidf  -  tli.it  wliicli  i.s  cuniiiiaiKled,  fnmi  Lat. 
muiulatiim  =  a  cnniiiiaixl,  iieuU  Hin-i.  of  nuiti* 
daliis  pa.  [)ar.  inam/o  =  to  coiniiiaiiU.) 

*  1.  A  uoiiiiiiitndment. 

"HU  >»llt«r  puMloii.  begyiiniiig  with  lila  maundif. 
and  therein  l)l>  huinltlo  wrBshyii^e  uf  bka  disvlplca 
i^ttv-'  —Sir  T.  Mart:   IVvrkct,  p.  l.aui. 

•  2.  Tlu-  passover. 

"IxirU  where  woU«  thoa  kep«  thi  maunti«|"— 
Cootntry  iifitt4rir$.  )i.  '.US. 

Maundy  -  Thursday,  t  Mannday- 
Thursday,  s.  lii.-  rmirs.lay  in  rassi.'ii- 
WL'trk,  lti<-  (lay  next  before  G"0(l-Fii"l.iy.  wht-Ti 
it  was  tunncrly  the  custoin  for  tlie  kings  and 
queens  of  England  lo  wn.sli  tlie  feet  of  us  many 
jKJor  men  and  wi>nien  as  they  were  years  ohi, 
ancl  atUTWiirds  give  them  meat  and  clothea. 
This*  ceromonvis  nowobnnlete,  Imton  Maundy- 
nmrsday  thf  king's  or  queen's  almoner  distri- 
bute-s  to  KA  many  poor  men  and  women  as  tlie 
ffoverci^n  is  years  old  cerUiiii  coins  ealled 
Wanndyinoney,  consisting  of  a  silver  four- 
penny  piece,  a  three-penny  pieee.  a  two-penny 
piece,  and  a  jienny  piece.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  antiiem  which  was  sung  during  the 
ceremony,  and  which  Imjran  with  the  words 
Mundiituvi  lunniTD.  (Jnhn  xiii.  a4),  the  notion 
Wing  that  the  wasliing  of  the  feet  waa  a  ful- 
flUiiig  of  this  commandl 

"During  the  ceremuny  wiu  Btinft  thfl  nnthem.  'A 
n«*  CTJutiiiMul  I  Kivt;  Ui  yo'i.  that  >e  lovfluiiaiiiiotlier,' 
vheiicr,  (u  ll  1^)^11  with  the  [.ntiii  wuni  mnndatum. 
th«  diiy  WM  c.-Clled  Mituitdn!/Thur»da,ii'—LingiiTii: 
Bitt.  t  A  ntiq.  of  tht  A.  S.  Church.  1.  M. 

matin' -na,  man'  -na,  s.    [Sc  maun  =  must, 

and  iia  =  nut.)'     Must  not.     (Scotch.) 

'■  D«»coii.  lulV  mnunn'i  look  ower  uicely  nt  whnt 
king  H  iieiul'*  on  L"— .J«^o((     Uujf  Manneriug.  ch.  xxxli. 

mau  risque'  (que  as  k),  a.    [Moresque.] 

Haur'-lst.  a.  &  ».  [Krom  Ijit.  Mnurus,  the 
name  of  the  favourite  follower  of  St.  Bene- 
dict.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  till  Congicgatiim  dtJicribed  under  B. 

B.  Aa  aubsUintiife : 

Kcdes.  (0  Church  Hist.  (PL):  Tlie  members  of 
the  Congregation  "'f  St.  Maur,  Ut  whom  litent- 
tnre  owes  tlic  stattdy  tomes  known  as  "Bene- 
diot.ine  Editions."  The  Congregation  had 
it8  origin  in  a  reform  of  the  Benedictines  in 
the  early  jiart  of  the  «eventeenth  century  ; 
it  was  auj-itorte'l  hy  de  Uetz  and  afterwards 
by  Klchelieu,  and  in  17*J0  I'Mssessed  iu  France 
BIX  provinces,  containing  180  abbeys  and 
i)riMrie9.  Among  the  most  celebnited  of  (he 
Maurists  are  Maiiillon,  i^Iartene,  Montfaucon, 
the  foiiniier  of  the  science  of  areli^ology, 
Uuiiiart,  Lami,  Le  Nouni,  and  Martianay. 
Jjnsenisn.  seems  lo  have  alleeted  some  of 
the  convents,  and,  according  to  Badiche,  a 
Masonic  Lodge  waa  established  at  Glanfeuil 
in  1755,  over  whicli  the  prior  of  the  monus- 
tei7  ill  that  j'lace  i>residcd.  The  Congregation 
wan  suiipressed  in  171)2. 

mau-ri'-ti-a  (tl  as  shlT),  s.  [Named  »ft«r 
I'riocc  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  aided  Piso  in 
publishing  his  Saturn}  History  of  ISruzil.] 

Jttit.  :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tiil«e  CalameH'. 
They  are  natives  of  Ihe  tropical  piirts  of 
Soutli  America,  The  leaves  are  fan-shaped. 
Biiine  Kpecies  rise  to  the  height  of  luo  or  even 
150  feet.  The  juice  of  Maurilui  vini/era  is 
made  into  n  kind  of  wine,  or  what  in  the 
East  would  be  railed  *' toddy."  The  out<*r 
rind  of  tlie  young  leaxes  of  A/.  Jleriwsa  is 
made  into  string;  tlie  soft  pith  furnishes  a 
kind  ot  sigo.  It  is  tlie  Moriehe,  or  Sea-palm. 
and  grows  along  the  Amazon,  the  Onnoeo,  &c. 

Hau-ri'-tlfis  (tl  as  8hl.  a.  (Named  by  the 
Dutch,  A.i>.  15DS,  alter  I'riiice  Maurice,  Slat- 
bolder  uf  the  Nctlierlands.l 

Ctog.  :  Au  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  lat 
aO"  lo  20'  :j4'  S.  ;  long.  .,7'  20*  to  57'  Hi'  K. 

Mauritius  weed, «. 

Hot.  :  liurrlki  fitsi/nrmia. 

man  rdl  i  CU8,  •=.  [  rVom  ltd.  //  Maurolia), 
till!  n  line  of  an  llahaii  journal  which  llouriiiheil 
about  ls;iO.     (fiunOier.)\ 

Ichthy.  :  A  genim  of  phyHoslomous  flKhes, 
family  Steriioplvehldn:,  They  are  deep. sea 
tlshes.  of  small  size,  allied  lo  the  tyi)lcAl 
j^enns  Slemoplyx  (q.v.). 


'niau'-a61e»s.  [Haubolbuh.]  A  mausoleum, 
a  loinb. 

"  Wliat  mrer  mau*r>t«  nmy  my  bones  Includt:  f  * 

•  mau-SO-le'-an,  a.  [Lat.  vutiaoleus  =  per- 
taining to  Muu---oius,l  [Mausoleii.m.J  Per- 
tainmg  lua  mausoleum  ;  iiiuuumeiital. 

"  Boiiie  h.-we  ,  ,  .  sougbt 
By  pymmlt)^  nnd  in'nuolean  |k>ui)>. 
Bhort  Uvil  itiomiwlvtfB.  t' luiiii.at-.lln-  their  bone*. ' 
towpvr :  Jiuk,  v.  lb.t 

man-sd-le'-iim,  5.  [Lat  (I)  =  the  tomb  of 
Maosoliis  ;  (Uj  iiiiy  splendid  tomb,  from  (Ir. 
yiav(Tt*iAnoy  (Matisvlfiion)  =  the  tomb  of  Mau- 
solus,  king  of  Caria,  erected  by  his  queen 
Artemisia.] 

1.  A  magnificent  or  splendid  tomb  orsepul- 
chiul  inontiinL'iit. 

"  Bun  IB,  full  of  y«nra  and  honoum,  to  n  mautoteiim 
■uriuoBtiig  in  iiingui  arncu  ftuy  tlint  Eurupo  could 
■liuw.~— .Vucuufw^.'  Hut.  fJnj..  cli.  xvlii. 

2.  A  general  term  ajiplied  to  a  sepulchral 
chapel  or  buihiing  erected  for  the  reception 
of  u  monument  or  to  contain  tombs. 

"Into  thin  mituolrum  the  king  descended  wltli  » 
long  truln  of  c<jur Li era."— J/uoi u^uy  /  J/iV.  Eng.,  cli. 
XXI  r. 

maut,  s.    [Malt,  s.] 

mau'-ther,  5.  [A.S.  magdh  =  a  maid.]  An 
awkward  girl ;  a  romp,  a  gawky,  a  wench. 
(Prof.) 

"  You  talk  like  a  fcMlltth  mauthrr." 

ben  Juiuoii  :  Alchemlit,  Iv.  1. 

mauv-dji'-i-line  (au  as  6),  s.  [£ng.  mauvie), 
and  unUine.] 

Chem. :  Cjyni7N3.  A  lower  homologue  of 
rosaniline,  piejiared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
commercial  atnline  and  dry  arsenic  acid  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  170°.  It  forms  light-brown 
crystals,  soluble  In  eiher,  benzol,  and  alcohol  ; 
insoluble  in  water.  Ilij  salts,  especially  the 
acetate  and  hydrochloride,  ciystallize  readily, 
forming  beautilul  crystals  of  a  greeni.sli  hue 
and  metJiltic  lustre.  Mauvaniline  salts  are 
soluble  in  hot  or  acidulated  water,  and  dye 
Bilk  and  wool  line  purple-red  tints. 

mauve  (an  as  6),  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  =  mallow,  Lat. 
vudnt.    So  ealkd  from  the  resemblance  to  the 
colour  ut  the  llowtis  of  the  mallow.] 
Aa  Aa  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  colour  of  the  dye  de- 
scribed under  2. 

2.  Chevi. :  Aniline  purple,  or  Perkin's  purple. 
The  sulphate  of  the  base  mauveine  occurring 
in  coiiimer«te  in  crystalhne  masses,  as  a  paste, 
nnd  in  solution.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
dyes  silk  and  wool  abeauLilul  purple  colour. 

B.  As  (ulj. :  of  a  mauve  colour. 

mauve'-ine  (au  as  6).  s.  [Eng.  inauve  ;  'inc.] 
Chan.:  C;»;lI-jiN4.  The  base  of  mauve  or 
aniline  jiurple,  and  the  earliest  known  aniline 
colour.  When  a  cold  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  is  mixed  with  a  cold,  salurat^id 
solution  of  aniline  sut])liate,  a  precipitate  of 
niauvcine  sulphate  is  gradually  fonnod,  ancl 
this,  on  being  dissolvecl  in  boiling  wuter  and 
jirecipitated  l>y  an  alkali,  yields  ihe  free  base 
mauveine.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  a 
beautiful  violet  cohmr.  With  acids  it  forms 
erystillinc  salts,  possessing  a  cautharidinc- 
gieen  lustre. 

ma'-vis.  '  ma-vlse.  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  nuivls, 
lioiii  O.  Fr.  iiutiivis  -  a  throstle  "(C'iff/mw). 
Supposed  to  be  Irom  Bret,  milvid,  iiiiljid=.a 
mavis.    (Skeat.)] 

Ornith. :  Tardus  miwiciw,  the  Song-thrush, 
or  Throstle  (q. v.)  The  name  Mavis  was  for- 
merly in  general  use  in  England,  where  it  is 
becoming  rare,  though  it  is  still  met  with  in 

Eoetry.     The  word  is  in  common  use  in  Scot- 
lud. 

"Crowei,  poplngnyeii.  pyo«.  pckocka,  and  maeUi.'— 
•Athmolo      The'tf    Cl.rm.  /Int..  j..  US, 

mavis-skate.  May-skate,  s. 

IdUUy. :  JUiUt  tixiirhyiiciis,  the  largest  of  the 
British  niys.  iJr,  George  Jolnmlon  measured 
one  7  ft.  \i  lu.  iu  length  by  ti  ft  a  iu.  in  breadth. 
( Yarrell.) 

'  ma  Vor'-tlal  (tl  as  sh).  a.  [[..at.  mai'or- 
tin-i  =  iiei'tjiiniiig  to  Mars  ;  Mamrs  ~  Mai's.] 
Martial,  warlike. 

"Ouoe  wna  I  guarded  with  maworttal  lianJa' 

iMcrint,  Iv.  I. 

maw  (It,  •  maWO.  s.  [A.S.  maga  =  the 
Mtfiinach  ;  co;4ii.  Willi  Dot.  innag;  hud.  vittgi ; 
Sw.  vmgr  ;  Dun.  vw.ve ;  Ger.  wuij/en;  O.  11. 
Gcr.  vMgo,\ 


1.  The  st^uiiach  of  the  lower  animal.'i. 


2.  Apjdied  to  the  stomach  of  human  beloftt 
Id  contempt. 

•*  Help  HI  to  Kive  free  consclvnw  from  the  paw 
Uf  lilrvllliK  uuU'f*.  wliif»L- gu«|K-l  In  tlinr  Trt'tv." 
j/titon  :  T->  Htn  L^rd  General  Vromwil 

•3.  The  crop  of  fowls. 

"Omnlvnroos  birdt  hav«  the  mechnntiim  of  a  mill ; 
their  Iff  iu>  la  the  h(>]ii>«-r  wliiih  hohla  nnd  M>fleiii  the 
gnhi.  letting  it  dowu  by  dt-grec«  lutu  tiicalumacli.'  — 
jirbutlinot. 

•  4.  Appetit«.  inclination. 

"  I'ii)cH«  vou  had  inure  maiM  to  do  nw  (do«L*< 
Ileauoi.  A'  fict.     i7W<i.) 

mawbound,  a.    Costive. 

•  maw  (2).  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name  of 
an  tdd  game  at  cards.  It  was  phiyeil  with  a 
piipiet  pack  of  thirty-six  (mrds  by  any  number 
of  persons  from  two  to  six. 

•  maw  (3),  s.    [M  Ew  (I),  s.]    A  wa-mew. 

*  maw,  r.(.     [Mow,  r.] 

•  mawe,  s,    [Maw  (i),  s] 

maw3£,  •  mauk, '  mawke.  s.  [A.S.  madhek, 
mca'ihc  =  :i  m.iggot,  trom  hel.  nuulhkr :  Dan. 
vuuhlll: ;  Norw.  makk,  vuidhtk  is  a  dimiii.  ft-om 
madhii ;  Goth.  tjuiHul;  But  &  Gel',  mo*?:;  ^  a 
maggot]    [Moth. J 

*  I.  A  maggot. 

"UecciiulR,  Anffltcimawk^" — H'rif/ht:  Vol.t/t'oaak^ 
p.  VM. 

2.  A  slattern. 
maW-kin,  s.    [Malkin.] 

■  mawk'-ihg.  a.  (Eng.  mawk;  -ing^  Slat^ 
ternly. 

"  mawk'-ing-lSr,  adv.  k  a.    [Eng.  mavjking; 

A.  As  aiiv. :  In  a  slatternly  manner. 

H.  As  adj.  :  Slatternly,  tasteless,  disgusting. 

"Tu|. lace  much  pkty  iutUeir  ni>iu-kiii-it>,  \'liutn\am.~ 
~Bt>.  Taylor  :  Artificial  Hnndtomentsi.  y.  ST. 

mawk'-ish,  *  mauk'-lsh.  a.  [Eng.  mawk: 
-ish.\ 

1.  Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loathing  ;  sickly 
nauseous. 

"  Like  a  faint  travcUer  whnae  dusty  uiuuth 
Grows  dry  with  bttat.  and  t\i\U  n  mnukuh  frotb." 
Addit^it:    Virjd  i  Utorgteiv. 

2.  Sick  at  stomach,  squeamish. 

mawk'-ish-li^»  adv.  [Eng.  vuiwkish;  -ly  \ 
In  a  niawi;ish  manner;  so  as  to  cause  satiety 
or  loathing. 

mawk'-ish-ness.  s.  [Eng.  mau*^i\s/i;  -n^^.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mawkish  ;  nau- 
seonsness. 

mawks,  5.     [Mawk.]    a  great,  awkward.  iU- 

dressed  girl.     (I'rov.) 

maw'-ky,  a.     [Eng.  mawk;  -y.]    Maggoty. 

maw  -met,  '  mau'-mdt.  s.    [A  corrupt,  of 

Malioinet.)     [.Mamvu;!.] 

*  maW-mSt-rj^,  *  mau'-mdt-rl5. «.  [Mam- 

METUV.] 

'  mawm'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  maum,  vxalm  —  soft ; 
-Ls/i.l  Koolisn  ;  sott  (More  piolwhlya  mis- 
print for  ninwkish,)  « 

"It  ll  one  uf  the  niunt  nniiaeoui,  m<i»rntiA  fortihaa- 
tlnn*.  fur  a  iiniii  Uj  huvu  tu  du  wilh  a  ijutictujil  Uuloal 

m&W'-seod,  5.     [Eng.  maw,  s.,  and  utd,\ 

1.  Ord.  /xiitrf. ;  A  name  given  to  |>oppy-Aeed. 
from  its  being  use*!  as  a  food  for  cjige  bjnls, 

cs]>eeially  dining  moulting, 

2.  i?"'.  ."  The  Opium  Poppy,  Papaivr  xwiiu- 

maw'-skln,  5.  [Eng.  nuiw  (1),  ond  cfcln.] 
ihe  stomach  uf  a  calf  prepaied  for  uuikiug 
cliccse  lennet.     (Vtqv.) 

maiv'-wdrm,  s.  (Eng.  t»oie(l),  B.,and  tmrm.) 
A    popular    name   lor    «n>    intestniid    uoim 

found  in  the  maw,  or  stomach,  especiully 
A.<ar{s  vtrmicxdarii,  sometimes  fMund  Iheiv, 
though  ita  appropriate  habitat  is  Ihu  itctuuL 

*  mJix,  s.     [Said  to  Ih'  for  nuijim^,  Rnd  nicaniDg 

properly  the  best  gin.]    Gin.     (,67uiii;.) 
"  Iruiit 
Boien  tn  mar  at  the  One  Tun  In  Jeniiyii  Klrfot** 
fl>ir*um  '  /nff-yidtby  /.tffmdM  ;  tinman  »  Itog. 


bSn.  b^  :  piJUt.  J<{^1 :  oat,  5eU.  ohoms.  9I1I11,  bench :  go,  sem :  tWn.  \\Aa  :  sin.  n?  :  ezpoot.  ^onophon.  oiylst.    ph  =  C 
-co-.. -Uan  =  Shan.    -tlon.    slon  =  shdn  ; -(Ion,    ;lon  ^  zhiia.    -olous, -tlous,    slous  -  shoa.    -blc,    lUo,  &c.  -  b^l,  dcL 
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m^-il'-la  (pi.  max-il'-lflB),  ■''•■    [Lat.  =  the 
jaw-bone,  the  jaw,   from   7?ia^t  =  tiie  cheek- 
bone, the  jaw.] 
Aiiatomy : 

1.  Human  (PL):  Twn  bones  of  the  face: 
maxilla  si'periur,  the  upper  jaw,  and  vuixiUa 
ivferior,  the  lower  jaw  or  iiiandiMe.  |Jaw.] 
The  term  "maxilla"  is  specially  applied  to 
the  superior  maxillary  bones,  except  the  in- 
cisor jiait. 

2.  Comparative : 

(1)  In  vertebrata.  the  bone  corresponding 
to  the  sujieriur  maxilla  in  man. 

(2)  In  Arthrnj.nda,  the  one  or  two  pairs  of 
limlis  next  the  niamiibles  that  are  modihed  as 
jaws,  illiixleij.)  In  the  Crustacea  the  maxilhf 
aie  in  trout  of  tlie  somites  fornuuy  the  maxil- 
lipeds  and  behind  that  somite  which  has  the 
tnandiblea.  In  the  Arachnida  there  is  a  pair 
of  maxilla;,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
jointed  appendage.  Tliey  are  just  behind  the 
mandibles,  as  they  are  also  in  Inseeta.  They 
are  the  inferior  pair  of  j;iws,  and  are  furnished 
with  one  or  more  pairs  of  maxillary  palpi. 

niax-il-lar'-i-a»  s.  [Lat.  maxiUnris  =  per- 
taining tu  tlie'iuw;  so  named  because  the 
column  and  labellum  of  these  plants  some- 
what resemble  the  maxilliB  or  jaws  of  some 
animal,  j 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Maxillaridie. 

max-il-lar -i-des,  s.  pL     [Lat.  maxillar(ia) ; 
Lat.  lem.  pi.  ailj.  sutt'.  -id(F,] 
Bot. :  A  lamily  of  orchids,  tribe  Vandese. 

max-U -lar-^r,  tmax  il'-lar,a.  &  s.    [Lat. 

mtixilUiris=  Ueloiv^ni-i  tu  the  jaw  ;  inaxilla  = 
the  jaw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  jaw. 

**  Tlie  grentest  quantity  of  linrd  aiibstaiic^a  contlnaed 
l«lu«;irii9  the  head;  there  i^  the  skuH,  tliettctli,  aud 
tlie  'iiaxUhiry  boiiea."— /Jucun  .   XaX.  Hist.,  \  747. 

B,  As  subst. :  The  jaw-bone. 

"  It  liiu  a  much  lessexijniidet)  uu Ion  with  the  maxil- 
*  tarn  iliiiii  iu   these   auiiiiiils.  '— 2'run*.  Amcr.  /"AJo*. 
Socuity,  voL  xiii.  il»73(.  p.  3M. 

maxillary-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  The  jaw-bone. 
maxUlary-slnus,  s. 

Anat. :  A  brge  cavity  lying  above  the  molar 
teeth  and  below  tlie  orMtal  palat*i,  communi- 
cating with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  uose. 
Called  also  the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

EQax-il'-U-fomi,  a.  [Lat.  maxilla  =  a  jaw- 
buiie,  diWi  forma  =  form,  sliape.]  Having  the 
shajie  or  form  of  a  eheekbune. 

max-il'li-ped,  max-il'-U-pede, a.   [Lat. 

mdxi//a  =  a  jaw,  and^'cs  gen  it.  ytdis)  =  a.  foot.] 
Zool. :  Foot-jaw.  Tlie  limbs  iu  the  Crus- 
tacea and  Myriopoda,  which  are  converted 
into  masticatory  organs.  There  are  three 
pairs  in  tlie  lobster;  in  the  Chilopoda  theie 
are  only  two  i^airs,  of  wliich  the  second  is 
hooked,  and  jierforated  for  the  dii^pharge  of  a 
poisonous  fluid. 

nax-il-lo-,  pre/.  [Lat.  maxiU{a)  =  a  jaw,  and 
0  connective.]  Pertaiuing  to,  or  iu  any  way 
connected  with  the  maxilUe  ("pv.). 

maxillo-pliarsmgeal  8i>ace.  s. 

Anat.  :  A,  triangular  intei-val  between  the 
Bide  of  the  pharynx  and  theramusof  the  lower 
jaw,  containing  the  internal  canttid  artery,  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
pueumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  aud  hypo- 
glossal nerves. 

maxillo-turbinal,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Turbinated  in  form  and  con- 
nected with  a  maxilla.  There  i.s  a  maxillo- 
turbinal  bone  or  bones.  Called  also  the 
Inferior  turbinated  bone  (q.v.),  or  the  iSpongy 
Irene  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhsL  (PI):  The  inferior  turbinated 
bone.s. 

ni9,7C'~izn,  *max-ime,  s.  |Fr.  maximf,  from 
Lat.  maxima,  lem.  sing,  of  7naxim««  =  greatest, 
from  maynus  =  great.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  principle  generally  re- 
ceiv'  d  and  .idmitted  as  true ;  an  established 
principle ;  a  short  aud  concise  st:itement  of 
an  important  truth  ;  an  aphorism,  a  proverb, 
an  adage. 

"  It  wafl  also  a  l^nl  mtxim  thiit  n  living  man  could 
have  no  beir. "— J/ac«ufa#.   JJist.  Eng..  cli.  x. 


*  2.  Music:  The  longest  note  formerly  used, 
equal  to  two  longs,  or  four  breves. 

xnaxim-xnoziger,  s.  One  who  deals 
much  in  maxims  or  aphorisms. 

Max-im'-i-an-ist^,  s.  jji.    [See  def.] 

Eccles.  &  Church  ili^t. :  A  sect  of  Donatists 
in  the  fourth  centuiy.  They  derived  their 
name  from  Slaximianus,  their  leader. 

Max-X-mil'-i-an,  s.  [After  the  name  of  the 
king.]  A  Bavaiian  gold  coin,  value  13s.  6d. 
sterling. 

max-i-mil-i-a'-na  (1),  s.    [A  feminine  fonn 
uf  Lat.  Maxiviilian'us  =  Maximilian.] 
AstTon.  :  [Asteroid,  65], 

max-i-mil-i-a'-na  (2),  s.  [Named  after 
Maximilian,  Prince'of  Wied  Neuwied.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palms,  trihe  Cocoese. 
Maximiliana  rcjia  is  the  Inaja  palm  (q.v.). 

*  max* -i-mist,  s.  (Eng.  ■maxim:  -ist.]  One 
who  deals  urnth  in  maxims;  a  maxim-monger. 

•max-im-i-sa'-t;on,  s.  (Kug.  maximiz(e) ; 
■at'on.\  The  act  of  nia.\.iniizing  or  raising  to 
the  highest  degree. 

t  max'-im-ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  maxim(us)  =  great- 
est ;  Eng.  suit,  -ize]  To  raise  or  increase  to 
tlie  highest  degree  ;  to  make  as  great  as  poss- 
ible. 

max'-i-mum    (pi.    max'-i-ma),  s.    &  a. 

[Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  maxt'iiiis  =  greatest,  super- 
lative of  magiiits  —  great.] 

A,  Assiihft.:  The  greatest  quantity  or  de- 
gree attainable  or  attained,  in  any  given  case  : 
opposed  to  vUnimuni  (q.v.). 

^  MaxiJna  and  vilnivia  : 

Math.  £  physics:  The  greatest  and  least 
values  of  a  variable  quantity.  A  function  of 
a  single  variable  is  at  a  maximum  state  when 
it  is  greater  than  both  tlie  stiite  which  im- 
mediately precedes  and  the  state  which  im- 
mediately foUdWs  it ;  and  it  is  at  a  minimum 
state  when  it  is  less  tlian  both  the  state  which 
immediately  precedes  and  the  state  which  im- 
mediately follows  it. 

B.  As  adj.:  The  greatest;  greatest  in 
amount  or  degree. 

"  H'lice  there  were  two  Btations,  in  the  position  of 
almost  }miximum  totality."— Jf'»m«i.  April  -Hi.  ISio. 

maximum-barometer,  t.  A  barometer 
having  an  iiidicaTor  so  arranged  as  to  fullow 
the  movement  of  the  mercury  up  to  the 
highest  point  which  it  may  i-each,  and  thi-re 
remain  stationary  when  tlie  mercury  recedrs, 
thus  showing  the  maximum  heiglit  of  the 
column  and  consequent  maximum  of  pres- 
sure during  storms. 

maximum-thermometer,  s.  A  ther- 
mouieter  arranged  to  register  the  highest  j-oint 
reached  between  obser^'atious.  [Thermo- 
meter,] 

max'  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Max  Braan  ;  8uff. 
•  tte  {Min.).'] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  supposed 
by  Lasi)eyrea  to  be  a  distinct  species.  Now 
shown  to  be  an  altered  leadhiUite  (q.v.). 
Found  at  the  Malacalzetta  mine,  Iglesias, 
Sardinia. 

May  (1).  *'Mal,  *  Male  (1),  *  Maye,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  Mai,  May;  Fr.  Mai,  from  Lat.  Mams  = 
May,  as  the  month  of  growth,  from  Miua  = 
the  goddess  of  increase  or  growth,  from  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  mugnus ;  Eng.  rnay  (auxil. 
verb).] 

L  The  fifth  month  of  the  year. 
•2.  The  early  part  of  hfe  ;  the  spring. 
"His  May  of  youtli.  ami  l>looiji  «if  luatlliuod." 

ShakeMp. :  Much  Ado  Ab^ut  .Vothivff,  v.  1. 

3.  A  familiar  name  for  hawthorn-blossom, 
from  its  appearing  about  the  end  of  May, 
Old  Style. 

%  Several  spirseas  are  also  called  May.  Thus 
Italian  May  is  ^>i^'Ba  Filipendula. 

*  4.  The  sports  of  May-day  ;  May-games.  . 

May-apple,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Podopkyll-um  peltatum,  a 
ranunculaceous  plant,  common  in  the  ea^item 
IiiilLd  .Stat«>s.  It  i^  a  luw  herbaceous  plant, 
with  \\liite  llowers  hidden  under  bruad  leaves. 
Its  fruit  is  large,  but  uiipahitablo. 

2,  Passijlora  incamata.  It  has  sweet  scented 


flowers,  variegated  with  purple.    The  fruit  is  ol 
the  size  of  an  apple,  but  orange-coloured,  with 
a  sweetish,  yellow  pulp. 
May-beetle,  s.   The  same  as  May-buo,  1. 

(HaUitvell.) 

May-bird,  5. 

Ornith.:  A  name  sometimes '  given  io 
Jamaica  to  the  American  Wood-thrush.  Turdus 
musteliniis  of  Guielin,  T.  mehdus  «{  Wilson 
[Wood  THRusa],  which  visits  the  island  in  the 
mi>nth  of  ^lay. 

May-blobs,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  rural  name  for  CaJtka  jxihistris,  the 
Marsh  marigold. 

May-bloom,  s.  The  bloom  of  the  haw- 
thorn.   (iUv5.,  3.] 

May-bug,  s. 

Entovtology : 

1.  Mdolontha  vulgaris,  the  Common  Cock- 
chafer. 

2.  Lachnosterna  qiiercina,  an  American 
lamellicoru  beetle,  very  destructive  t*)  pas- 
ture-laud. The  larvffi  feed  on  the  roi>ts  of  the 
grass  to  sm-h  an  extent  that  the  tuif  may  be 
completely  peeled  oft". 

May-bush,  s.     The  hawthorn. 
May-chafer,  s. 

Entom. :  The  cockchafer,  Melolontha  rui- 
garis. 

May-day,  s.  The  first  day  of  May,  on 
which  day  rural  festivities  were,  and  to  some 
extent  still  are.  celebrated,  and  on  which  the 
May-queen  was  crowned. 

"'Tis  M  DQUL-h  liDpi'saihle 
To  scatter  them,  as  'tis  to  lUHke  theto  sleep 
On  JJay-U'iy  luuruing,  " 

aluiJuitp. :  Benru  VIII..  »,  %. 

May-de'W,  ».  The  dew  wliieh  fulls  in 
Mav.  It  is  popularly  credited  with  some 
rt'uiarkable  qualities,  as  to  hav..'  prent  virtue 
in  bleaching  linen,  and  in  preserving  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  face,  if  galliei-ed  early 
on  Mayday. 

May-driuk,  s.  A  refreshing  drink,  well 
known  in  (iermany  and  Belgium  under  the 
name  of  Mai-weiii,  or  Mai-tnink.  It  ci.'nsistf 
of  white  wine,  in  which  aromatic  herbs  have 
been  infused. 

■•  In  making  the  Majf-drink.  the  leaves  of  black- 
curTiUita.  halui.  and  pc  jtrmiut  are  Humtitimes  mixed 
in  lesB  pr<ii>jrlioii8  «  ith  tlie  woodtuffe.  A  hntnifui  of 
the  mixture  is  amph  sufficieut  f*jr  a  quftrt  u(  wLite 
Khiue  wine,  mixed  to  lAste  with  white  tug^LT  aud 
water."— .Vofej  Jt  (Queries,  iud  eer.,  viiL  as, 

May-duke,  s.  A  corruption  of  Medoc 
A  \ariety  of  cherry  introduced  from  Medoc, 
in  the  Gironde. 

May-flower,  a. 

1.  In  England,  the  hawthorn. 

2.  In  America,  the  trailing  arbntus,  EpigtBa 
repens. 

May-flies,  s.  pi. 

Entoni. :  Tlie  neuropterous  family  Epheme- 
rid*,  or  the  specie.s  Ephemera  imlgata. 

"He  luvea  the  .Vny-jly,  which  iB  bred  o(  the  ood- 
worm  ur  cadiiis. ' — iValU/n:  Auijler. 

May-game,  s.  Games,  sports,  or  diver- 
sions celeUi-ated  on  May-day. 

\  May-garland,  s.  A  garland  of  flowers 
carried  Iiom  hous'-  to  house  by  giouiis  of  chil- 
dren, m  rural  districts  in  England,  ou  May-day, 

"Two  in  every  group  carried  between  tViem.  sdb- 
petided  from  a  stick,  the  Altiy-garl<iitd,  farmed  of  two 
bulaU  transverse  willow  hoops,  decorated  with  a  iiro- 
fusioii  of  primroees  and  other  fluw«n,  Mid  Iry^h  greeu 
to\is^e~— Antiquary.  Mny.  18B0. 

•  May-lady,  s.    The  same  as  Mav-quekn 

(q.v.). 

May-lily.  ». 

B'<t, :  The  lily  of  the  valley,  ConvalUiTia 
majalis. 

*  May-lord,  s.  A  youth  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  village  sports  on  May-day 
(Browne :  Brit.  Pfist.,  s.  5).  Fletcher's  ac- 
count (see  extract)  is  slightly  ditlerent.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  does  not  appt-ar,  but 
Haiiipson  (Medii  CEvi  Kal,  i.  262)  thinks  that 
as  "  probably  the  rural  festivities  were  super- 
intended by  the  principal  villaiieranu  his«ife, 
the  elective  lord  and  lady  of  the  May  repre- 
sented tliese  persons." 

■'Tlie  shepherd  boys,  who  with  the  rouaea  dwell, 
Mel  iu  the  p'aiu  tlieir  M-ty-lnr  :s  new  to  cliouee 
iKoi  tw.i  tLey  yearly  ch"0»>'  .  to  urd-  r  *l1I 
ITieir  mrai  sports  auil  jear  thut  uext  eUbaea."* 

f^eicher  :  Purple  /«/u-id,  t  & 


I5te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  w^li,  work,  who,  son ;  mute*  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «a,<B  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  Jtw. 
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Blay-mom.  5. 

1.  Lit.  :  Ttio  iiiomiug  of  May-<lay. 

•2.  Fig.:  Freshness,  vigour. 

"  My  \iv^ 

la  In  the  very  HaM-mom  of  his  youtli, 

RJpe  Ut  npfolts.  aitakmp.  :  Benry  T.,  \.X 

Uay-pole.  s. 

1.  Ord.  I.ff  tg.  :  A  jKile  wreathed  or  adnmed 
with  garlainU  of  flowurs,  round  wliicJi  the 
Toiiths  and  niaideiu  of  the  village  danced  on 
JJayday. 

2.  Hot. :  A'jave  Americana. 
May-thom,  s. 

B't. :  The  lia\vthom.  So  named,  perhaps, 
to  distinsnish  it  from  the  blackthorn,  whicli 
flowers  nearly  a  month  earlier. 

May-queen,  t.  a  ynun;;  wonmn  selected 
for  lier  Ueaiity  to  act  as  queen  or  directress  of 

the  jiamt's  i>ii  May-day. 

Blay-weed,  *  Bfaie-weed,  «. 

1.  A  nthemis  Cotiiln,  called  also  Martita 
Cotula.  It  llowers  in  May,  and  sheds  its  .seeds 
before  the  com  is  reaped,  so  as  to  bfooine  a 
troublesome  weed,  l>ut  with  proper  rotation 
of  crops  it  can  be  dealt  with. 

"Tlie  Maie-veed  doth  bume,  and  the  thlBtle  dnth 
fn-AL"  Tuuar. 

8.  [Maydeweed]. 

%  stinking  M.iyweed  is  Matricaria  Chamo- 
milla. 

May- wort,  s. 

Be.  :  Crosswort,  Galium.  crucUUa  or  cnici- 
mltium. 

'may  (2),  •  male  (2),  s.    [A.S.  mmg  =  a  maid 
(q.v,).J     A  luuitl,  a  girl,  a  young  woman. 


ttiay*  w.t.     (May  (1),  s.J    To  celebrate  the  fes- 
tivities   of    May.     fOnly  used    now    in    tlie 
phrases  to  go  a-maying^  to  be  a-vuj.ylng.) 
"  8e«  t  see  I  oh  we  t  who  here  Is  come  ft-mnffintj.' 
Ben  jQtiMoti,  k.  13. 

BHay,  'mat,  auxH.  v.  (pa.  t.  mighty  *  viighte 
•  moiight).  [A.S.  7H;((7a/i=;to  l>eable  ;  icmcEg^ 
I  may  or  ran,  pa.  t.  ic  mihtc ;  O.  Sax.  mugan  ; 
ik  vutg  =  I  iiKiy,  pa.  t.  mnhta ;  Iccl.  7iu:ga;  ek 
ffl«  =  I  in.ay,  i)a.  t.  ek  vidfti;  Dut.  mogen;  ic 
nuig  =  I  miiy,  pa.  t.  ik  magt ;  Dan.  ic  maa  =  I 
may,  pa.  t.  muatte:  Sw.  ma,  pa.  t.  viutte;  Ger. 
mogen  ;  ich  mag  =  I  may,  jia.  t.  vwchtc  ;  Goth. 
vuigan  ;  ik  mag=l  may,  pa.  t.  ik  mikta.  From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  vutgmis  =  great,  mactus 
honoured ;  Sansc.  tnak  =  to  honour,]  An 
auxiliary  verb,  denoting — 

1.  Subjective  power,  ability,  or  might. 

"I  Atii  coming  uu 
To  venge  me  u  I  may."    .Shakap. :  IJrnru  P..  1.  2. 

H  III  this  sense  almost,  if  not  quite,  obso- 
let«,  its  place  being  taken  by  can;  nwi;/  being 
reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  tliere  is 
something  regarded  as  possibly  true  or  likely 
to  haiii>en. 

2.  Permission,  ojiportunity,  or  liberty 
offered. 

"Tliere  thou  mayit  brain  hltn.' 

Hhak^tp.:  r^nip««f.  lit.  2. 

3.  Possibility  vnih.  contingency;  synony- 
mous wilh  the  adverb  perhajis. 

"  A  iMTore  rif  «wm  mnv  be  worth  ten  poauda."— 
Shaktu/::  a  J/mri/  IV.,  til.  i 

4.  Opportunity  ;  moral  power. 

"  For  thpn  wlU  I  turn  to  the  jMopIe  n  puro  InD^urc. 
that  they  tn/iy  n.\\  call  himju  the  uame  of  thy  L'lnl."— 
Ktphiiniith  111.  D. 

6.  Used  to  avoid  too  great  bluntness  in 
putting  a  question,  or  as  suggesting  a  doubt 
whether  the  person  addressed  is  able  to  an- 
iiwer  it  definitely. 

"  Who  might  be  your  mothor?" 

Shakftp. ,  Ai  \'»u  l.ih!  It,  in.  6. 

6.  Desire,  wish,  as  (n  prayer,  benediction, 
Imprecation,  ami  the  like. 

"  IxjDg  mayU  thou  live." 

skak^p.  :  /tichard  lit.,  L  & 

7.  Concession. 

ThfHijh  what  he  Iimmt  h«  Mi-fnka  niiil  mij/  ndvnnco 
Some  tfviicml  maxima,  or  Imi  right  by  chm >(.'(!.' 

Pope  :  itorat  Knaj/t,  1.  3, 

may-be,  ndv.,  a.,  tta. 
A,  An  n^lv. :   Perliaps,  possibly,  probably, 
perad  venture. 

"  SiitU'bo  he  tella  yon  tnie." 
!Otak*tp       Mn-ry  \VtfVJ,>.f   W iuiUnr.Wi.  <. 

•  B.  Af  adj. :  Possible,  hut  uncertain. 

•*T1»  nnthing  yet.  yet  nil  thmi  hiwe  to  jlve ; 
Then  ndil  tliuae  ma-^ba  yv«n  thou  hiut  to  Urei." 

HrytUn  :  Hind  Jt  I'.inthfr,  111.  298. 

*  C,  Anmhat. :  A  posfli))l1Ity,  ii  pntlmbility. 


may"  &c,  s.    [Mayaca.] 

li't.  {PL):  Lindley's  name  for  the  order 
Mayacete  (q.v.). 

may'-a-c^  ».  [N'amed  by  Aublet.  Probably 
a  native  Uuiannn  word.) 

Bot. :  The  tyjiical  aud  only  genus  of  the 
onler  Mayacete  (q.v.), 

may-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi.     fMod.   Lat.  mayacCa); 

Lat.  fein.  pi.  a'lj.  suff.  -ett'.J 

Bt>t,  :  Mayacs,  an  order  of  Eudogeus,  tribe 
XjTidales.  It  consists  of  moss-like  plants, 
with  narrow  leaves  and  small  white,  pink,  or 
violet  flowers,  creeping  over  damp  places. 
Spiral  vessels,  ehietly  In  the  flower  stalks ; 
sepals,  petals,  and  stimens,  three  ;  anthers, 
one-celled  ;  ovary,  one-celled,  with  three  pari- 
etal placenta*.  Fruit,  a  ineuibrunous  capsule, 
covered  by  the  permaneut  sepaU  and  petals, 
one-celled,  three-valvcd.  Found  in  nmrshes 
in  America.  Only  one  known  genus  ;  species 
four.     (Lindlcy.) 

•mayd,  *  mayde,  s.    [Maid.i 

mayde'-weed,  «.  (Eng.  maydc,  obsolete  form 
of  maid,  and  weed.] 

Hot.  :  Pyrethrum  PartheniuTTi. 

^  lied  Maydeweed  ; 

Bot,  :  Adonis  aiitumnalis. 

"may-den-liede,  s.    [Maidenhead.] 

'  may-den-hode,  «.    [MAiDENnooD.] 

t  ma.y'-er,  s.  [Bng.  May,  s.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
kreps  May-day  with  its  old  customs  and  fes- 
tivities. 

"On  the  J/a^crf  deign  to  snille." 

Song,  lu  Uone't  Locry  Day  Brnk.  11.  296. 

may'-liS.p,  couj.  [Eng.  may,  v.,  and  hap,  v.] 
Perhaps,  iieradventure,  possibly. 

may' -hem,  s.    (Maim.} 

May-hiU,s.     [Seedef.] 

(I'eog.  :  A  hill  in  Gloucestershire. 
Mayhill-sandstone,  e. 

(ieol. :  A  sandstone  of  U|)per  Silurian  age. 
The  same  as  Upper  Llandovery  (q.v.). 
{Miirchison). 

May^-n&s.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  a 
nali\i;  iiaiiie,]    (See  the  compound.) 

Maynas  resin,  j;. 

Chem. :  Ci4Hi804(?).  A  resin  extracted  by 
incision  from  Calo}-ky!lum  CaUOia,  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco.  When  puri- 
Ilcd,  it  crystallizes  in  beautiful  fine  yellow 
crystals.  Sp.  gr.  ri2.  It  hvXa  as  au  acid,  and 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It 
nu'lU  at  105"  to  a  traiisjiarent  glass. 

may'-ne-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  probably 
Latinised  from  a  proper  name.] 

Ichthy :  A  genus  of  Anacantlii,  family 
Lycodid;e  (q.v.).  It  is  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

may"-  or,    •  malro,    •  major,    •  melro. 

"meyrc,  s.  [Fr.  maire,  from  Lat.  majorem, 
ace.  of  iii"j(>r=:  great^ir  .  .  .  a  superior.)  Tlie 
cliicf  ma;.^istrate  of  a  city  or  lK>rnugh ;  tlie 
chief  ofllcer  of  a  municipal  corporation. 

"And  there  In  the  eaat  viido  of  the  hail  where  thi 
maire  k«i|>ctb  tde  hitsthigo'i,  the  matrp  uul  all  tit« 
nldermen  nasouiblcii  abuut  him."  —  Hir  T,  Jtorc  : 
Wor/ui.  i<.  CI. 

^  Mayor  of  Oie  Palace:  In  French  history, 
originally  the  lirst  olllcer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, afterwards  the  llrst  olUcer  of  state  under 
tlio  Merovint^ian  kings.  Their  power  aud  in- 
fluence increa-sed  so  greatly  tliat  tlicy  in  tini.- 
became  the  real  rulers  of  tiio  country,  and 
ultimately,  in  a.d.  7.'.2,  the  then  mayor'of  the 
]>alace,  Pepin  the  Short,  nrooured  the  depo. 
Bition  of  Cliilderic  IV.  niKi  his  own  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  founding  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty. 

•may'-or-al,  a.  [Eng.  mayor;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  lo  a  mayor. 

"Sir  I'otrr  Lniirle.  iifterwnnls  of  aldormantc  and 
even  mnytrrat  ooltfbrlty. '  —  Curtylf  :  /ii-miiiUreiicit, 
I.  217. 

may'-or-al-tj^.  5.     [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 

mnjoralitas,  Iroiu  mnjnr  —  greater  ...  a 
HU)>eritir.|  The  ofllce  of  a  mayor;  the  time 
during  wliich  a  mayor  liojds  olhrc. 

"The  tMi|[annt,  cnllMl  (luhlanillh'*  Jubilee,  on  the 
mayortiliu  i>(  Hlr  ](<i>>«rt  Vyiior.  were  given  by  tlil* 
mnn."—  Pi  itl/Kile  ■  .i  n»ntt>tft  </  Painting,  vol.  I.,  ch.  1.      | 


mayoress.  '  may-rcss,  s.   [Eng.  mayor/ 

■c.<s.]      I'he  wife  of  a  mayor. 

"  To  ride  In  a  tine  gilt  cuncfa  aud  nix. 
Like  her  wunlilp  the  Ljdy  itn^mi." 

Uooii  :  J/ui  Kilmanmgg. 

•may'-or-let,s.    (Eng.  Tnayor;  -/rf.)     A  petty 
mayor. 

*"Thi-  iiatriutlc  miiyor  or  mayorUt  ot  t\ic  viUaKC**— 
CariyU  :  ^Wnch/levol.  pt  il..  bk.  iti..  tU.  Iv 

may'-ten-US,  s.     [Latinised  by  Molina  from 
maiten,  the  Chilian  name  of  one  species.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celastraceff ,  tribe  Euony- 
mex.  It  consists  of  slirul;s  or  small  trees 
found  in  South  America.  Maytenus  chileiui* 
is  liighly  ajitringent. 

M&z'-a-gdn.  s.     {See  dcf.] 

Ceog.  :  A  fortified  seajwrt  town  of  Morocoa 

Mazagan-bean,  s. 

lloTt. :  ,\n  early  variety  of  the  common 
garden   liean  (Faba  vulgaris),   brought  from 

near  Mazagan. 

mar-za'-ma,  s.    [Native  name.) 
Zoology  ; 

1.  Tlie  generic  name  adopted  by  Buffon  for 
all  the  Mexican  species  of  the  genus  Uen-ua. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  Raflne-sque.  P. 
Cu\  ier  apjdied  the  name  to  his  Cerovs  cam* 
pestria.     [D'Urbigny.) 

2.  Mmama  montaiia  (Oixl),  Aplocerus  mnn- 
fann5  (Ilaird),  popularly  kn(»wn  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Goat,  though  it  is  not  a  gout,  nor  is 
its  home,  strictly  speaking,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  the  detached  chains  that 
occupy  the  PaciOc  slopes  of  that  range.  The 
horns  are  thick,  coni.al,  aud  recur\ed  ;  the 
hair  white,  lung  and  thick  on  Uie  shoulders, 
throat,  sides,  aud  tail ;  the  under  hair  soft 
and  silky,  the  general  appearance  resembling 
that  of  a  large  sheep.  One  was  shot  in  1822, 
having  a  girth  of  7  feet  3J  inches,  aud  measur- 
ing .'i  feet  lOi  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  tiiC  t:iil.  Its  weight  was  between  three  and 
fonr  hundred  pounds.  (An  excellent  deserip- 
liou  of  this  animal  will  be  found  in  the  dcn- 
tury  Magazine,  Dec.  1SS4,  pp.  193-'J03.) 

*miiz'-an,s.    IGr. t^^aimaza).]  (See extract.) 

"Tlielr  moat  monstrous  iiimm,  or  lu.-imiuetruiu 
mnzan.  which  aiguilletli  brcud  ur  ivtdiug.'^BaU : 
Select  H'urAy.  y.  lOi. 

maz'-ard   (i),    'maz'-zard,  s.     [Etym. 

doubtlul  ;    perhaps   a   conupt.    of  mazer  =.^ 
bowl.  J 
*  1.  The  head,  the  skull. 

"  Aud  [tbcyL  when  AuaUi'd  with  wine  aiuI  luck, 
tecoreU    Ctisrleyn '  o'er  the  tnoMrj." 

Punch,  aiRrob  2.\  1881. 

2.  A  kind  of  black  cherry,  esteemed  for 
making  cherry-brandy.    It  is  t'crasjw  Avium, 


•mdz'-ard  (2).  s.     [Mazer.) 

"maz  -ard,  v.t.  [Mazabd  (l),  s.j  To  knock 
on  the  head;  to  brahi. 

"If  I  lintl  not  hevn  KHjilrlt.  I  bad  l>oou  nutatrawL'— 
Ben  Jotuou  :  Jlat'fua  ui  Court, 

'  maz'-arin, '  mdz'-erln,  5.    [Mazer.]    A 

drinking  vessel. 

m^-§j:-ine,  s.  &  a.    [AfterCai-dinal  Mazarin.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  deep-blue  colour. 

"TUo  aky  a)>ove  waa  a  hrlgUt  mittartnt.' 

Biirfyim  :  /ng-IUtdy  J.ejitiUt ;  St.  /tomwoUL 

2.  A  particular  mode  of  dressing  fowls. 

•3.  A  gr)wn,  probably  of  a  mazarine  culoor. 

"  Bring  lu)'  illvrrd  m/tzjirtnt." 

.tfutry:  .Vrw  Bath  Ihddt,  lot  Ix. 

H,  Aa  adjective : 

1,  Portiining  to  or  Id  any  way  oonneotcd 
with  Cardinal  Alariirin. 

2.  Of  a  deep-blue  colour. 

Mazarino  Bible,  s.     An  e<iilion  nf  the 

Latin  Viil-ile  discovered  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal ,  Ma2nriii.  It  uaa  from  this  Uimt 
John  Uultenberg,  K-tween  14.'j0  and  1455, 
)>ritited  the  llrst  book  In  the  proUiiotiun  or 
which  cut  metal  types  were  uaeX 

mazarino -gown,  c    The  gown  of  nuum* 

rlnr  blue  wnrri  by  a  common  councilman. 
[Ma/aiiink,  .<c.| 

M&z  -d6  qin.  n.  [Mazdrisu  }  Pertaining  or 
ivliliii;:  t>>  Mazdeisin,  or  tlie  religion  of  tba 
ancient  Fentinns. 


boil,  b^ :  ptfiit,  jtf^l :  cat,  9011,  ohoms,  ^hln.  bench ;  go,  feom :  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ ;  oscpeot,  Xonophon,  oirtst.    -ttg, 
-olan.    tlan     shan.     tion,  -slon  ~  shiln ;  -(ion,  -^lon  ^  zhiln.    -elous,  -tious.  -slous     shfts.    -bio,  -die,  ic.  -  bcl.  d^L 


90«8 


Mazdeiam— meadowwort 


M&Z'-dS-i^an,  5.       [From    Ahur6-Ma2ddo  = 

Hurniiisd.  the  griod  god  of  the  Persian  system, 

troni  Zend  akur  =  lord,  and  mazda,  as  ad.j.  — 

=  wise  ;  as  subst.  =  a  sage  ;  Fr.  mazdeisine.] 

Jtfligioiis :  A  name  for  Zoroasfcrianisrn  (q.v,). 

maze,  'inase,  s.  [A  word  of  Scandinavian 
origin  ;  cf.  Nnrw.  masast  —  to  fall  into  a 
8lunil>er,  tn  lost-  one's  senses  ;  Ii'el.  vvisa  =  to 
chatter,  in  prattle ;  Sw.  dial,  vutsa  =  (1) 
to  warm.  (2)  to  bask,  (3)  to  be  slow  or  lazy  ; 
nets  =  slow,  lazy  ;  Eng.  amaze.] 

1.  A  labyrinth  ;  a  confusing;  and  puzzling 
network,  or  intricacy  of  winding  and  turn- 
ing paths  or  passages. 

"  It  paliifl  a  snfer  bed.  and  stenia,  at  lut, 
Aluug  the  maze*  of  the  quiet  v«K-." 

TUotTuon:  .summer,  008. 

2.  A  puzzle,  an  intricacy. 

"The  vast H1I.1  liitricat«maz^uf  Coatinentnl  politics.* 
— Hacaulay  •  Itist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Confusion  of  thouglit ;  uncerUinty,  per- 
plexity. 

"Othen  .  .  .  reaaon'd  high  , 
And  found  uo  eud,  in  waud'ritig  iri'ite.*  )<iHt.~ 

MUfon  ■  P.  L.,  IL  Ma 

"maze,  *inase,  v.t.  &.  t    [Maze,  s.] 

A.  Trayis.:  To  bewilder,  to  amaze,  to  con- 
fuse, to  conftmnd. 

"A  little  henl  of  England's  timorous  deer. 
Maid  with  a  yelpiiitc  kennel  uf  Frem;li  cnrs  " 
Shakrsp.  :  I  ll'-nry  17..  Iv,  * 


B.  Intrans. 
In  mind. 


■  To  be  bewildered,  to  wander 


'"Ye  matf,  ye  matrn.  goole  sire." quod  she. 
•This  thuuK  have  i  fur  1  hine  iniCde  i  on  eee.'" 
Chaucf-r     C.  T..  l".26^ 

*mazed,  ^inased,(i.    [Maze,  r.]  Bewildered, 

confused,  coiifoamled,  perplexed. 

"  M:iiiy  miued  coiisideringa  dlil  thmng 
And  uress'd  in  with  this  c;\utioii.  " 

.STwAcs/y.  .    //,nrv   17// .  U.  4. 

^maz'-ed-ness.    *maf -ed-nssse,    s. 

[Eng.  mased :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  stjitu  of 
being  amazed,  or  in  a  maze  ;  bewilderment, 
confusion,  peri>lexity. 

"  She  ferdeas  ohe  liad  ntert  out  of  a  alMpe. 
Ill  she  out  of  hire  masednM»f  ahriid  ' 

Chainer  :  C.  T..  8.937. 

* maze'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  trmzt;  -/h?(/V].  Ue- 
wildering,  iierjilexing,  causing  bewilderment. 

"  St.ind  aatonish't  lyke  to  those  which  red 
Mfdiiaiies  mn«f(iMied. '     Spcmtr :  Etiith-ila-minn. 

*iiia>z''er,  '  mas'-er,  s.  [So  called  from 
being  made  nf  nia|'le,  which  is  a  spntlnd 
wood  ;  M,  H.  Ger.  Tiinse ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Jud-'d  = 
a  spot ;  rf.  Icel.  inomrr  —  ^  nmple-tree,  spot- 
wood,  mosiirr-hoUi  =  a  niazer-bowl,  iind  Dut. 
viaser  =  a  knot  in  a  tree.]  A  large  cup  or 
drinking  vessel. 

•■  •  Bring  here,"  he  said.  '  the  maz^s  four. 
My  noble  fathers  loved  of  jorc."  ■" 

Scot :  Cord  of  th«  tnUt,  V.  34. 

maz'-J-ly,  tdx^.  [Eng.  mn^j/ ;  -\y.\  In  a  mnzy 
or  winding  manner ;  with  perplexity  or  con- 
fusion. 

maz'-i-iiess,  5.  [Eng.  mani ;  -7i'»«.l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mazy  ;  perplexity, 

ina-ZO-ldg-i-cal,  n.  [Eng.  mazolo/pj  ;  -cat.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  niazolugy. 

ma-zol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  mazolog(u);  -ist.] 
One  Versed  in  inazology. 

ma-ZOl'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  na-^6x  (mmns)  =  the 
bi-east,  anil  \6yo<;  (logos)  =  a  disc(im*se.I  That 
department  of  zoology  which  treats  of  niam- 
miferous  animals.    (^?t7ui)i(/«;e.) 

ma-zur'-ka.  ma-zoiir'-ka,  s.    [Pol.] 

1,  A  Polish  dance  of  li\ely  grotesque  char- 
acter,  the  music  of  wliicli  is  in  §  i>i-  J  time 
with  ft  peculiar  rhytlim.  It  is  grnenlly  per- 
formed by  fitur  or  eight  i>ai(s  of  dam-ei-s,  is 
popular  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Pnlind,  and 
Tias  b.-en  intn>duced  successfully  into  Rn^'land. 
The  mazurka,  like  the  w.iltz,  has  been  treated 
in  a  classical  manner,  notably  by  Chopin. 

2.  The  music  written  for  such  a  dance. 

maz'-jr,  a.  [Eng.  maz(e);  -y.)  Havinj;  the 
character  or  {(Uaiities  of  a  maze ;  involved, 
winding,  perplexing,  intricate. 

"Then  out  a^lu  he  fUe^-.t"  wlnp  his  mirvrf)'""!." 
noiiison  :  Ciittlt  of  IndoleiHr,  fit 

"mitz'-zard,  s.    [Mazard.] 

MiPi     An  abbreviation  for : 

1.  Med.  :  MedtcintE  Doctor  =  Doctor  of  Me- 
dicine. 

2.  Mus, :  Mano  destra,  or  Tnain  droite  =  the 
right  Inind. 


me,  *mee,  J>er.  pron.  [I.J  [A.S.  m^,  vtee: 
cogn.  Willi  Dut.  mij :  Icel.  I'ler  (dat),  mik 
(ace);  Sw.  &  Dan.  mig ;  Goth,  mis  (dat.), 
mil:  {arc);  Ger.  m(V(dat.),  miV/i  (acu.) ;  Corn. 
me,  mi ;  \irel.  vie  ;  Ir.,  Gael.,  A  WhI.  ttii  ;  Lat. 
milii  (dat.),  "b"  (.icc.) ;  Gr.  tioi.  etiot  (mni,  oiloi) 
(dat.  fie,  tfj-f  (me,  eiw)  (.icc.) ;  Sulisc.  iiuikyam, 
me  (dat  ),  yiuim.  7;i,d  (acc.).^  'I  he  dative  and 
accusative  of  the  tlrst  iier.-ional  pronoun.  As 
a  <lative  it  is  still  u^ed  (1)  after  verbs  of 
giving  or  handing  over,  &c-  :  as.  give  xie  the 
book  =  give  the  bunk  tn  me  :  sell  vie  tlie  lH>ok. 
gr.Mit  me  leave,  &c.  ;  (J)  after  certain  inter- 
jections :  ns.  woe  is  i/u;  =  woe  is  to  me;  {'S) 
to  exjjress  an  indirect  object :  as,  shoot  vie 
the  bare  =  sinuit  the  hare  for  me;  (4)  in  tin-. 
c<uii|iiuuid  imperstmal  verb  ;  victinnks  =  it 
seems  to  vie.     bo  also  as  an  expletive  :  as, 

"Villain.  I  say,  knock  mn  »t  thi'«  g^ite,  and  nip  me 
well."         ;i/iaket  :  :  Titminj  ••/  rh.'  threat,  1.  2. 

In  older  Englisli  we  flml  the  dative  construed 
before  the  verb  /')  /«(',  and  an  adjective  :  as, 
me  were  leof  =  it  would  be  lief  ^i  me;  traces 
of  wliich  construction  aie  to  be  found  in 
Shakes]  iL'are  :  as,  "me  had  rather"  (lUcUunl 
II.,  in.  3.). 

*ine,  iiiflef.  pron.  [From  Jtien,  by  the  falling 
away  of  ((.]     One,  |>eople,  persons. 

"Aae  rne  seld."— /l*i(.Te«  /iiie<e.  p.  54. 

*mea'-c6::k,  'moa-coBU,  a.  &  «.  fEtym. 
doulitlnl  ;  iteihaps  from  meek,  a.,  with  diiuin. 
soil',  -ocl:.] 

A.  As  (ulj. :  Spiritless,  pusillanimous, 
cowardly,  time,  elf.niiiiate. 

"  Tis  n  world  to  see, 
How  t-iine,  when  men  ami  woiur-n  me  idone. 
A  mfacifft  wrL-tcli  i-aii  luiiki-  I  he  tiirstcst  shrew." 
s/ttik  *p. :  Tamuiff  qfthe  Sturif,  IL 

B,  As  snhst.  :  A  spiritless,  effeminate,  or 
timorous  fellow  ;  a  coward. 

"  Fools  and  meaen^k*. 
To  endure  what  you  think  lit  to  put  ujiun  "em." 

Be  iujrt.  i  FIrt.  :    IVi/il  limit.;  Chniv.  V.  I. 

m3ad(l),'mede(l),*ineth,'me:he,^.  [A.S. 

vieilii,  Trw'xlii,  vu'Io,  jiuo'lo ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
mriie ;  Ic'd.  mjoiV.ir ;  Dan.  mioil ;  Sw.  myhlh  ; 
Ger.  vieth :  O.  H.  Ger.  niefo;  Welsh  viethl ; 
Lith.  m(>/</Hs=  mead,  T/fi/Zw  =  honey  ;  Uuss. 
vied':  Gr.  fi.e$v  {methv)  =  an  intoxicating 
drink  ;  Sansic.  viadku  =  {a.)  sweet,  («.)  honey, 
sugar.) 

1.  A  kind  of  fermented  liquor  made  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  honey  in  tmre  of  boiling 
water,  llitvouriiig  it  with  spices,  and  adding  a 
portinii  of  giound  malt  and  a  piece  of  toa^t 
dipi>ed  in  yeast,  and  sutlering  the  whole  to 
ferment. 

"  Even  heathen  yet.  the  savage  Dane 
At  lol  luomdeep  tli~'  ntctl  did  drdn." 

aicuff*  .Uiirmi'iii.  vi.    (Introd.) 

2.  Adiiulc  comimsed  of  syrup  with  sarsa* 
parilla,  or  other  Hivnuring  matter,  and  w.;ler, 
and  soinetiincs  Impregnated  with  carounic 
acid  gas.     {Americitn.) 

in3ad(2).  "  mede  (2),  s.  [A.S.  m/P.d,  from 
mdtvaii  =  to  luow,  atid  thus  allied  to  vudk 
(q.v.).  Cf.  Ger.  vutlid  =  a  muwing ;  M.  U. 
Ger.  mat  =  a  nnpwing.  a  cr-ip.  a  mead.  )««(?, 
7?wt(te  =  a  meadow;  6wi;s  vintt  =  n  meadnw, 
in  comp«nind  place-names,  as  Zer»(f//(,  in:] 
Tlie  same  as  Meadow  (q.v.).  aeldum  used 
except  in  poetry. 
"  From  mend  to  m^ad  with  gentle  wlug  to  stray." 

r'i.jin.ii,u     Ciislic  «./  liidiUviice,  \.  0. 

mjad'-ow,'  med-dow,*  zncd-ew/  med- 

OW,  5.  [A.. -J.  viirdii.]  A  level  trait  of 
liml  uiiilei'  grass,  and  gemr.dly  mown  once, 
an  I  sometimes  ofteiier.  in  rach  jear  for 
hay  ;  grassland  ;  low-lyi:ig,  level  land  on  tlie 
bankscf  a  river  or  lake,  but  sufficiently  dry 
to  proiluce  lntrb.ige  of  a  superior  quality.  In 
America  the  word  is  especially  apptie<l  to  the 
low  ground  f»n  the  banUs  of  rivers,  consistin;^' 
of  a  ric.i  mould  or;in  alliivi  d  soil.  [Mkai>(_'.)J 
•■  Meitd/iim  set  with  tender  gntlii^Ie." 

Tvniiymn:  Lotua-EiUtn,  2X 

meadow-beauty,  s. 

JjoL  :  An  American  name  for  Rhexia,  a 
g^nus  nf  Melastiiniaccie,  consisting  of  low 
herbs.     Called  also  Ueer-grass. 

meadow-brown,  s. 

Eiitom. :  A  British  butterfly,  Ui}yjKirchia 
Ji'uir'i,  of  a  dull-Iirown  enlour.  The  male  has 
a  fulvous  ling,  with  a  bl:n  k  spot  and  a  white 
ci-ntie  ;  the  female  a  fidvous  patch.  Expan- 
simi  f)f  wings,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  ;  fli'-,'lit  slow  ;  1  irva  green,  with  a  white 
stripe  on  each  side  ;  feeding  on  grasses.  The 
l<err"::t  inseet  is  Common  in  grass-lands  in 
July  and  August. 


meadow- cloTer,  s. 

li"f.  :  A  nanit^  tor  the  common  purple  cloTer, 
Tri/uUuni  jmiteiise. 

meadow -crake,  meadow- gall  In- 

ale.  6 

Or-iitli.  :  Crex  praUtisis,  the  Com-crak;  or 
Landrail. 

"  Riither  ahnll  .  .  .  the  me'Tdnw-cr'tke 
Unit«  her  hamh  kindred  In  Ihei;r;is3.- 

meadow -cranesblll.  «.    [Meadow-ob 

RANU'M.  I 

meadow-crowfoot,  s. 

Jjiit. :  Any  sjiecies  of  Ranuncuhn  growing, 
as  several  dn,  in  nieadows.  The  Upiighft 
Me.idow-crowtoot  is  iUinuticiUus  acris* 

meadow  fox-tall,  s. 

Hot.  :  Aloi'iciii  lis  jiralensis. 

meadow-gallinule,s.lMEADOff-cRAKK.| 

mcadow-geranlum,  meadow- 
craaesoill,  .s. 

Dot.  :  f!ertinium  prntense  ;  named  more  fully 
the  Blue  Meadow-geranium  in  Cranesl.ill,  It 
has  large  purple  tluwers  and  multipartita 
liu4rs. 

meadow-grkss,  s. 

li>t.  .C  Agric.  :  The  genus  Poa,  and  si>ecially 
Poa  Irivialis. 

meadow-land,  s.  Meadows;  grassland 
genei-ally. 

"  Arross  hroad  mrad-'Vilnntll 
nise  the  blue  Fiuncoiimn  niunntuitM." 

Longfellou .    Surmmhtr^, 

meadow-lark,  s. 

Oniith.  :  I  he  name  given  in  the  United 
States  to  aturnellii  (formerly  Alauda)  ymtgncu 
It  is  ihirk-i>rown  ai-  >ve  and  yellow  below.  It 
is  found  in  niien  liclds  in  America.  It  is  now 
jdaced  with  the  orioles. 
"  In  this  more  pleawut  to  yon  thrxn  the  whirr 
Ui  mviUoulirk  t"  Lonnfelloic:  Poet'l  •,'\ilm. 

meadow-motiso,  s. 

y.ixd. :  Arvioilii  }i,Kiyius,  distribviffd  over 
the  greater  part  of  tnc  American  conti  lent, 
where  it  tiikes  the  place  of  ti.e  Euglisu  Field 
Vole  (v4.  arvalui). 

mcadow-oro,  s.    Bog-iron  ore 

meadow- parsnip,  s. 

Lot.  :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Thaspltun- 
iCnnj.) 

moadow  pepper-sasdb'ago,  s.  [Mu- 

PuW-SAXIKUAta,.) 

mcadow-plnk,  s. 

Uut. :  DiaiUhiu  Armeria.    [Deptford-pine.! 
meadow-pipit,  meadow -titling,  $. 

OrnUh.  :  Akiuda  prate  lint.,  the  Titlark  (q.V.^ 
meadow-queen,  s.  [Meadow-sweet.] 
meadow-rue,  s. 

Uut.  :  The  genus  Thalietrum  (q.v.).  Three 
arc  British,  the  Comnion  Meadow-rue  (Tludio- 
trinn  JUivam),  L#esser  Mead<»w.rue  ('/'.  minus), 
and  the  Alpine  M<  adowrue  (/'.  aiidniim), 
l^la:iy  others  aic  culli\ated  in  gardens,  being 
oinaniental  in  a  border  or  a  sluubbery. 

meadow -saffiron,  s. 

1.  V.ot. :  The  genus  CoUhicum,  and Bi»ecially 
CoLJiicitmautamtiale.  'J  he  looLsare  poismious. 

2.  I'hcrm.:  Tiie  fresh  rrorm  and  the  see».l9 
of  Coichieiim  are  cathartic,  emetic,  diuretic, 
and  eholago;;ne.  Tliey  are  used  in  gout,  acuta 
riieuniatism,  droiisy,  aud  obstinate  skiu  ditf- 
ta>es. 

meadow-sage,  s. 

Lot.:  :yalvin  iinilt)i-'<is. 

meadoW'SaxiCrago,  meadow  pep- 

psi'-saxifrage,  a. 

/.'of.  ;  *lhc  g  iius  Sescli,  which  is  not  a  real 
saxiliage,  butau  umbeUiferous  plant. 

meadow-sweet,  s. 

Co!.:  Sinriu  Vliiuiria.  Called  also  Mead- 
ewe^- 1,  Meatlow-swei  t.  Meadow-queen,  and 
QuetU  of  the  Meadows.      [Sl-lK/HA.] 

meadow-titling,  5,    [Mkadow-pipit.1 

mead'-6w-er,  s.  [Eng.  viaidow ;  -er.]  One 
wlet  water-,  nieadnw-lands  to  increase  or  pre- 
serve their  verdure. 

mead -ow-wort,  s.  (Eng.  meadow,  and  wort.  ] 
[.MEAi)ow-swt:t;r.l 


fate,  fSit,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine:  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wqU^  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    m,  oe  —  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  —  kw. 


meadowy— mean 


m£a<l -OW- j^,  a.  [Eng.  meaitnw;  -y.)  Per- 
tainiiiK  to  ui  consisting  uf  lueaUuw  ;  i^sembliiig 
meadow. 

"Tby  .  .  .  broAaU,  which  In  their  m^firf'Uffv  priile 
Are  hnuicbd  with  nvery  vrliiea  tuenniJifr-hke  ttiKt 
(tilde."  Ifraglon:  /• -ly-Ulbi  •».  a.  I  '. 

mead -sweet,  «.    [Eng.  mead  (2),  and  swut.t 

[MtADOW-SWEET.J 

mead- wort,  5.  [Eng.  mead  (2),  and  wort.] 
I M  J  jmhjw-sweet.  1 

meagre  (gre  as  ger),  •  me-gre,  a.    (Fr. 

wuiif/fr  =  liiiii,  fnuii  Lilt,  vutcnim.  acms.  •*( 
iruicer  =  thin  :  U(^l.  vuigr ;  Dan.,  i^w..  &  Ger. 
mager:  Bp.,  Port..  &  llal.  magro.] 

L  Ordinary  Ixmguage: 

\.  Lean  ;  wantinj;  fl<-sh  ;  tliin. 

"T^ou  i\rt  so  ItMii  Kii'l  mfftgr^  wAxeii  lnt«, 
Tbat  scarce  tliy  lefc»  uiilmld  thy  feehlf  K^te." 

.<;*«(U'r.    Mather  a uMterdtTa}«. 

2.  P«K>r,  hungry  ;  dt'stilute  <»f  ricliness,  fer- 
tility, (»r  jtrndiictiveness  ;  barren. 
"Ckuaaii  •  liKi)|>y  l>ti)d.  wheu  worn  with  toil. 
b«quir<J  K  OkUbkLli  yeu*  Ut  ui«ud  tlitr  nte'igr*  soil." 
Drj/den.    [Todd.] 

3L  Poor,  mean,  insignificant,  scanty. 

"The  tnfaffT^  iibrtdgiiieut«  ff  Flonia,  Eutroplua,  And 
AorvtiuH  Victor  lunmli  our  uiily  iue:uis  of  cuiuifAri' 
•oil    —Lrteu     C'rtU.  i^arlg  Homan  hUt.  {X^m).  iL  ;iCJ. 

*  mea'-gre  (gre  ns  ger),  *  mea'~ger,  v.t. 
[MtAOitE,  U.J     i'u  make  meagre,  lean,  ui  thin. 

"  illn  coiaeltrss  Horrifw  fur  the  uuhHiip;  lunld 
Jittt/;ered  hU  liK'k  " 

liiyden:  Ovid;  MetamnrpHosei  x\. 

mea'-gre-lj^  (gre  as  ger), '  mea  -ger-ljr, 

(Kir.    iKiig.  nw-uyrc  ;  -/y.J    In  a  nif.T.j:re  oi"  puui- 
manner  ;  jKiorly,  feelily,  thinly,  sparsely. 
•*0  tihy»lck»  imwer,  which  iMome  say)  hath  reKtmln'd 
Ap^iuAch  of  dentb,  ilIkb  I  thou  liel)ieHt  menarrly." 
t^idiien .  Arc'idiii,  Iv. 

mea''gre-n6a8(gre  as  ger),  *mea'-ger- 

neSS,  s.     (Kiig.  meagre;  -jic^i.] 

1.  The  quality  ot  state  of  being  meagre  ur 
thin  ;  leanness,  thinness  ;  want  or  absence  of 
flesh. 

"  Uuty  »  burning  suo  bu  .  ,  ,  atanipt  a  m«ag*mtu 
Upwu  my  ngure." 

Upturn.  Jt  Flct.  :  Island  Prineeu.  It.  i. 

2.  Poorness,  barrenness;  want  of  fertility  or 
lichiiuss. 

3.  grantinefls,  Insignificance,  fiooniess. 

"  But  PoynliiK»  (the  better  to  uinke  cuiu[>eiiMtion  of 
th*  m^agemrtte  of  hU  service  ui  the  wiurea.  t<y  ncU 
Vt  iMACflt  cAllfd  a  parliuuii-iiL"— &Kun;    JJeitry  \'ll., 

p.  lae. 

*  mea'  grim,  5.    [Mkcuim] 

*  xneak,  '  meake,  s.  [A.S.  mece  =  a  sword.] 
A  bo>ik  Willi  a  loug  handle. 

"A  tneakm  lot  the  i>efeae,  imd  to  ewing  np  the  bmke." 
TuMttr  :  lltitliunUry. 

-meal^  * -mele,  sttff.  [A.'S.  iiuelum;  dat. 
]d.  of  nwe/,  a  porlioiLj  A  sullix  denoting  divi- 
sion into  i«>rtiotta  or  parts:  a.8,  limb-meaf  =: 
limb  by  hnib,  i»arcel-m«i/  =  bit  by  bit,  piete- 
iMal=  piece  by  piece.     [M£al(1),  <.] 

meal  (1),  '  mele  (I),  s.  [A.S.  i^l  =  (i) 
time,  (2)a  poi-tjon  of  f  ")d  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
maal-  (1)  time,  (2)  a  nieal  ;  Icel.  vtul  —  (l)a 
iiiensure,  (2)  time,  (3)  a  meal ;  Dan.  v}aiU  = 
nicaHnre,  dinienaion  ;  mattUid  =  (niualtinie)  a 
meal ;  8w.  mtd  =  measure,  the  size,  meal  ; 
Goth,  met  ~  lime,  season  ;  Ger.  inahi  =  a 
meal  ;  Tna/  =  a  time.  Froiti  the  same  root  as 
imU,  v.|  a  portion  of  food  taken  at  one  of 
the  ruKular  or  cusUtinary  limes  of  eating  ;  a 
reitast:  an  occasion  of  taking  food.     I-mkal. 

"  A  rude  nrid  tifwtty  nveni  wru  net  l>cfort<  the  numer- 
OUH  KiieiLa    —  Mnranlay  :  IlUt.  H^-g..  di.  xHI. 

mealtime,  *  meal-tide.   s.     The  or* 

dt»ary  '-r  cust^nnary  time  ol  taking  food. 
"  Tliv  iiiurrow  ome,  and  nlglten  gnu  the  time 

Ctutur^r  :  Trnllwi  *  Cremidf.  bk.  IL 

meal  (2).  'mele  (2),  1.     (a.h.  mrio,  mrtn 

(gfnit.  melcu^ji);  cftgn.  with  DiiL  vieet ;  Icil. 
mjol,  m^l ;  I>an.  mrrt ;  Sw.  mjol ;  (Jcr.  m-hl, 
from  the  it)Ot  inal,  hwu  in  Ii-el.  mahi,  (Jnth, 
nuMari,  ().  M.  0<t.  rtmlnn  ^  to  grind  ;  Wt-l. 
malu,  Lat.  mola,  Eng.  mill.] 

1.  The  ed  I  bit;  portion  of  grain,  as  of  wheat, 
oatu,  rye.  l>aripy.  pease,  pnlne  of  vjirioua  sotis, 
tic.,  ground  into  a  tine  {lowilor  or  flour.  Kir- 
teen  ponii'lH  nf  (tat'gmin  yli-bl  eight  of  ni'il. 
In  Honn-  placed  II  Ih  ground  nnirly  ns  flno 
nn  tlour;  io  ullicnt  it  l«  h-ft  of  u  courner 
r»i»e. 

"  \jidr«'W  DonglM.  miut«r  of  the  '  Phirnli,"  who  hitd 

on  Iwnrd  m  irenl  uiuiittty  of  tiuui  ttuiu  ScuIUihL"— 

ifiiraiWuy.  UisL  £ttg..  oh.  all 


"Auriculas,  enriched 
'-'•n  their  velvet  LiiTee.' 
TJu/maon:  it/rmg.  &37. 


2.  Any  powdery  substance  resembling  meal 
or  tlour. 

With  ahLulng 

meal-ark,  «.  A  chest  or  box  for  huMiug 
m^l. 

meal-beetle,  s. 

KiUom.  :  7  eaWf rio  ino/tfor^  the  larva  of  which 
Is  the  meal-worm  (q.v.). 

meal-berry,  s. 

Dot  :  Arct'.mUiphylos  uvaursi. 

meal -house.  *  meale- house.  &     A 

place  while  iin-al  is  slori-U, 

"The  luuttire.  trieaJf'iouse.  aud  the  rooine 
WluTi-jis  tlie  L-ole«  do  ly.' 

H retail :  Fort*  of  Fan»i«,  p.  18. 

meal  man.  »'•     One  who  deabi  in  meat 
meal  monger,  s.    A  meal-man. 
meal  moth,  s. 

Eiitovwlogy  ; 

1.  Asopia  fariiuilis.  {Asopta.]  Tlie  name 
was  givt-n  because  it  was  l»elieved  that  the 
l.irvie  fed  upon  meal  ;  this,  however,  has  not 
been  I'oiillrmed.  The  jieifect  insect  is  common 
fioni  July  t"  Si-piember  on  out-houaes,  pal- 
ings, trunks  of  trees,  &c. 

2.  ryralis  /aritialis,  a  small,  brightly-varie- 
gated iiritish  nuHh.exi'andiii;;  its  wingsal.out 
an  inuli.  The  larva  Iceds  on  thmr.  corn,  &r., 
in  April  an  I  May,  the  j'crfect  insect  appearing 
in  June.     (Stai)itoiL.) 

meal-rent.  s.    Kent  jmid  ingrainormeal. 

meal-sieve,  s. 

Domestic  :  A  sieve  for  sifting  cnm-meal  and 
flour,  to  remove  ])urtioiis  of  hulU  Ironi  the 
former,  lumps  anil  weevils  from  the  latter. 
The  frame  which  rotjilcs  above  the  surface  of 
the  sieve  is  journah-d  In  a  frame  attached  by 
a  clamp  and  set-screw  to  the  edge  of  the  sieve. 

meal-tub,  s.  A  large  tub  or  barrel  for 
hohling  meal. 

Meal-tub  Plot : 

IlinL :  A  tictitious  plot  concocted  In  1679 
by  an  informer,  Uangertield,  with  the  view  of 
cutting  olf  those  who  were  opposed  to  llie 
succession  of  James  11.  after  he  hud  embraced 
Roman  Catholleisni.  Daiigeitield  also  in- 
tended to  niiike  money  by  his  ie\elations.  It 
was  the  ye:ir  after  the  infamou:^  'I'itus  Uates 
had  sworn  to  a  Ronian  Catlndic  plot  quite  as 
fictitious.  The  false  charges  to  which  L)an- 
gerliehl  was  prepared  to  swear  were  found  in 
the  nieal-tnb  belonging  to  a  Mis.  (Jellier.  one 
of  his  friends.  Ultimately  he  confessed  his 
Clime,  was  whipi)ed,  and  condemned  to  stand 
in  the  pillory.  On  Jan.  1,  lOSJ,  he  was  nmr- 
tdly  injured  by  n  barrister  named  Robert 
Prances,  for  which  the  assailant  was  executed. 

meal-worm,  s. 

J^ntDvi. :  A  popular  name  for  the  larva  of 
Teufhrio  Tnotitnr.  a  coleoj.tenms  insect  allied 
to  Bhips,  liut  )>oHHeKsing  wings  and  wing- 
covers.  The  perfect  Insert  is  pitchy  or  dark 
chestnut  ill  colour,  alfont  half-an-inch  hmg, 
with  short,  eleven-jointed  antenniP,  and  stout 
legs.  Common  in  Britain,  abounding  in 
granaries,  mills,  and  corn-stores.  The  l.ii  va  is 
about  an  incli  long,  thin  and  round,  o<lireous, 
will)  bright,  rusty  bands,  six  small  feet,  and 
two  very  unmll  iioteiinn'.  7'.  n''«ci(ri»ii,  iiHJmilar 
pest,  is  found  in  Dour  in  thu  United  ^StiLteo. 

*meal,  r.^    [Mbal  (!),».] 

1.  To  grind  into  meal ;  to  reduce  to  i^owder, 
to  pulverize. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  meal ;  to  mix  meal  with. 

3.  To  Kpiinktc,  to  taint. 

'■  Were  ho  mmfrtt 
With  that  which  he  corrwti.  then  "cn-  In-  lymnnoni.' 
Sliakfp. :  ilf  it.irr.}-iT  Jteaturt,  iv.  L 

mealed.  ;><i.  jxir.  or  a.     [Meal,  t*.] 

mealed- powder,  s.  Gunpowder  pul- 
veM/e>l  by  tiealing  with  alcolit>l. 

moal'-er.  ».     I  Eng.  mm/,  v. ;  -er.J    A  wooden 

rubbei  t'lir  mealing  powder. 

moal-ie^,  $.  rl.    IMkalv.)    a  namoglvenin 

South  Afiiea  to  niiilze.  or  Indian  corn. 

U  The  word  ciiiito  into  protninericf  In  Eng- 
land from  being  used  in  n<'ws|.npei-ii  In  euii- 
nectioii  with  the  Zulu  war  of  1S71). 

meal'-l-nCB8,  «.     [Eng.  meuly:  -nesa.) 

1.  1'hu  qnulity  or  state  of  being  mtuily,  or 
like  meal. 


2.  'Phe  quality  or  state  of  being  mealj- 
mouthed. 

meal'-y.  *  meal'-le,  a.    [Eng.  mml  (2),  s. ;  •^r.l 

L  (fnliiuify  Ixiiiguivje  ." 

1.  Having  the quidities  of  meal;  rescnibling 
meat  ;  suit,  friable,  and  dry  to  the  toueJi  or 
taste. 

"  The  mwtijf  |ikrt«  of  plnnt^  dissolved  in  WAtiT  nuk* 
too  \  Im;iJ  Mu  Hlliu«liL"-,irA<iiAri"f  .'  lt>i  AU'n"-U. 

2.  Coveie«l  or  l>es)>rinkled  with  any  sulv 
Btauce  resembling  iiitral. 

"  The  Rneat  RuinUv  thtt  the  Katninn  snw, 
WIthHil  iUm«.</vcln-Ur»ul  ni-riMiU  ' 

n  vrdnfijritt  :  TIm  tlrothm% 

3.  Meidy-mouthed. 

IL  Hot.  .  t'oveied  with  a  white  scurfy  sub- 
stance, farinose  ;  as  the  leaves  uf  J'rimula 
/arinosa,  and  of  some  poplars. 

mealy-bug,  s. 

ICntom, :  foixus  adonidiim,  on  '.nscct  nata- 
rnbzed  in  Lii;;l.sh  liot-liouKcs,  and  xery  in- 
juiions  to  pine-api)Ies  and  uihei' exoiies.  It 
is  jeddish,  iind  covered  with  a  while  puwdery 
substance.     [Cocci's.] 

mealy- mouthed,  a.  Unwilling  to  tell 
the  irntii  in  |l  m  latiguage;  sofi-nioutbed ; 
indisposed  or  alraid  to  sjieak  frankly,  oireuly, 
and  Ireely. 

"  She  wiit  h  fool  to  lie  meitlif-mouthad  «  here  Dfttim 
Bpe;dLi«  so  {iiAiu."— I  i:tt range. 

mealy-mouthedness,  $.     The  quality 

orsLitei^il  lieiiig  tiie^il^-muuthed. 

mealy -redpole.  $. 

Ornith.  :  Liimla  canescens.     (Linota-J 
mealy-tree.  s. 

iSiit.  :  I'ilmriiinn  I.nntana. 

mealy-winged,  a.  Uaving  wings  co- 
vered \\ith  a  tine  powder. 

"Some  fly  Willi  two  wjn^.  m  birds  and  many  In- 
Becti*.  suiiii.'  Wltl>  lui  r,  lu  nil  iHriliiictroiu  or  nuaUff' 
wi'i^nf  iiniiiinla,  OH  l<u' t<Tfllc!i  kuU  inoths.' — Urowm: 
Vuli/ar  t:rr„urt.  Iik.  lii.,  ch.  iv. 

mealy-zeolite,  s. 

Min.:  The  German  inehl-zeolilh.  Varieties 
of  natiolite  ami  of  mestihte  (q.v.),  cnuaisting 
of  exeeedingiy  tine  interlacing  or  diverging 
libros,  resembling  meal. 

mean(l)>  *mene(l),a,  [A.S. i7u^n«=wicked. 
allied  to  md't  =  iniquity  ;  Out.  gevieen  =■  com- 
mon, vuigiir,  mean  ;  Icel.  ii.ciun  ~  Itad,  mean  ; 
viein=&  hurt,  harm;  Dim.  TiKfn  ;  bw.  men 
=  hnri,  injury  ;  M.  H.  Oer.  mein  =  false,  a 
falsehood.  I 

1.  Common,  low,  vulgar  ;  low  in  rank  or 
dignity  ;  interior,  insiguilieant,  bumble. 

"  J/-  aiu-r  tIdhKV.  wbuui  luatiiict  te«dii. 
Are  mrcly  l<uuwu  lu  strM).'*  tutof/rr .    IhtteM, 

2.  UI  little  value  or  account ;  low  in  estima- 
tion, despicable. 

"  I  mil  li  iiiikii  which  urn  a  Jew  of  TArxue.  n  cltr  In 
CiliclA.  n  citizen  of  ii<(  rxeux  city  :  Riid.  1  bvt,e«vh  toa^ 
suffer  HIV  to  siK-Hk  uiitu  the  |H'oidi<."— ilrU  ixi.  Xtf. 

3.  Wanting  in  dignity  of  mind :  abject^ 
servile,  degenerate,  spiritless,  pelty,  low- 
minded. 

"  F.Arly  hnhltA—those  fnlsr  links,  which  I'lud 
At  tiiuen  tbu  lu.tlesl  to  \Uv  Uttaxr^l  uiiud." 

Ujr.ni:  A  Sketch. 

4.  Baso,  shameful,  dishonouiable,  disgrace- 
ful, d<  K]>ical>Ie,  slavish. 

"One  hostile  wltiieu  Inderal  wm  producr«l.  John 
UniiilHlen,  wi><«>  ti.enii  «n|ij>llciitl  lis  lunl  iiiornioUS 
hrihcaliiidsfivt-d  UlsueckfTuut  thehiittei'."— J/(icuwJa|r; 
Uisr.  t'uj..  ih.  XV. 

mcan-bom.  a.    Of  low  or  humble  birth. 

**  lni]ulr«  me  imt  nonie  m^mt-burn  gctitletuiui. 
\Vli.>ni  1  will  niJiriy  btntkht  to  C'inrvii<.-v'  diiufhtM;' 
A/uiKe»i/.  .   tlehitTM  III .  IV,  t. 

mean-spirltcd.  a.  Spiritless  ;  dusiituta 
of  hoiiour  or  principle. 

"  lie  wru  nt  lH-»t  n  mt^implriUd  ooWKni.'— Jfooos- 
lay:  IlUt,  t:iij..  cli.  xvU. 

moan  (2),  '  meono.  '  mene  (2).  a.  &  ».    (O. 

V-  iiutcn  (1  I.  viii'i'  ii).  Ii"m  Lilt.  »i<i/i(nii(f, 
from  mrdiits  —  niiildh' ;  Sp,  &.  Port,  nn/iano; 
ital.  ?>ici^fimi.] 

A.  As  mljectiiv: 

I.  Onliniinj  iMiiguage  : 

1.  Oceiii-ying  A  middle  plsco  or  position; 
niiHU'inle,  middle  ;  not  excessive. 

2.  liitervcniiiK  :  as,  in  the  mean  time.  In  the 
TnrM.4  while. 

IL  Tfthnicalhj: 

I.  Math.  :  Having  a  value  intermediate 
U'tweeii  tw<i  extiemrs.  nr  Utwi-i'ii  the  mveial 
Nuccessjve  values  of  n  vitrl.iblu quantity  during 
one  cycle  of  vniHutlon. 


bffa,  b^  :  p^t,  j6^l :  cat.  90II.  ehorus,  fhln,  bonph  :  go,  pern  ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  as  :  oxpoot.  Xonophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-ol&n,    tian  -  ahon.     tlon.  -slon  —  shun ;  -(Ion,  ^on  -  **"■"     -oious,  -tlous.  -slous  -  shus.    -hlo,    dlo,  A:c.  -  b^l,  doL 
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•  2.  Musi^  :  The  Dame  f.>nnerly  given  to  the 
tenor  [lait  as  bein^jthe  mean  in  pitch  between 
the  lia->is  and  treble.  Tlie  middle  strings  of 
instniments  were  also  called  mean. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  intermediate  or  has  a  value 
intermediafe  between  two  exti-emes  ;  the  mid- 
dle rate,  degree,  or  point  of  place  ;  absence 
of  extremes  or  excess  ;  mediocrity,  modera- 
tion. 

"  The  mean  ta  the  vertue.  and  not  to  go  too  far  tu 
this,  M  in  all  other  things  besides.  It  Uthe  besL'— 
Jiortii :  Plutarch,  p.  116. 

•  2.  Intervening  time;  the  mean  time  ;  tlie 
mean  season. 

"In  the  meant  voachsafe  ber  honoumble  toombe." 
S/jeruer  ■   P.  U-.  H.  i.  &«. 

•  3.  A  mediator,  a  medium,  a  go-between. 

"0  bleaneil  Iviy.  he  thou  rm-ane  nad  medyntrrce 
betweue  thy  s.^iiiie  and  wreti:ht.*d  eyimera  that  hie 
pmiysshe  us  not  everlastyiigly."  —  Fisher:  Seeen 
I'taimes.  Pa.  xrxviiL 

4.  That  which  is  used  to  effet^t  an  object ; 
the  medium  thnmgh  which  anything  is  done 
or  carried  out ;  a  measure  or  measures  em- 
ployed for  the  can-ying  out  of  an  objei-t ; 
agency,  medium,  instrumentality.  (Generally 
used  in  the  plural.) 

"God  intends  ret>entaDce  to  be  the  meant  to  purify 
the  heart  from  that  corruptiuu."— Sourt;  Semtons. 
vo\.  1X-,  sen  J. 

5.  (I'l.):  Revenue,  resources,  income,  sub- 
Btauce.  estate. 

**  Fortune  made  md  havoc  of  my  m^-ans." 

;ihiif:esp. :  J/uch  Ado  About  Sothirtff,  Iv.  L 

•  6.  A  plan,  a  method. 

"Tell  me  some  good  mean  how  I  may  undertake  a 
Journey  " — Shakesp.  :  Two  IJentlentennf  y'erona,  ii  7. 

•  7.  An  opportunity  ;  puwer,  liberty. 

"  Let  me  have  open  mearu  to  come  to  them." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  ill..  Iv.  % 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Math. :  The  mean  of  two  quantities  is  a 
qunntity  lying  between  them  and  connected 
with  Ihem  by  some  mathematical  law. 

(1)  [Arithmetical-mean]. 

(2)  The  geometrical  mean  of  two  quantities 
la  the  square  root  of  their  product:  thus,  the 
geometrical  mean  of  2  and  8  is  ^  16  =  4. 
The  frreal«r  ol  the  given  quantities  is  as  many 
times  greater  tlian  the  mean,  as  the  mean  is 
greater  than  the  less  quantity.     [Peoqres- 

BIOS.] 

(3)  [Harmonical-meax.] 

•  2.  Music:  A  term  applied  to  the  inter- 
mediate voice  or  part ;  the  tenor  or  alto. 

%  (1)  By  all  means:  Certainly,  undoubtedly; 
witliuut  fail  or  hesitation. 

(2)  By  any  means :  In  any  way  ;  by  any 
plan  ;  possibly  ;  at  all. 

(?.)  By  Tneans  of:  By  or  through  the  agency 
or  in.strnmentality  of. 

(4)  By  no  manner  of  means :  By  no  means; 
Dot  the  least. 

(5)  By  no  means:  On  no  account;  not  at 
all ;  not  in  any  degree. 

t  mean-clef^  s. 

Ahisic:  The  rlef  on  which  the  music  for  the 
mean  or  intermediate  parts,  tenor  and  alto, 
was  written.     It  is  now  very  little  used. 

mean-day.  s.    [Day.] 

znean-dlameter,  s.  In  gauging,  a  mean 
between  the  head  diameter  and  the  bung 
diameter. 

mean- distance,  s.  An  arithmetical 
mean  between  the  i^reatest  and  least  distances 
of  a  planet  from  the  suu 

mean-moon,  s. 

Astron. :  A  hypothetical  moon  supposed  to 
pass  through  her  orbit  with  a  uniform  motion 
throughout. 

mean-motfon,  s.    [Monoy, «.] 

mean-noon,  s. 

Astron, :  Tlie  time  when  the  meau  sun  (q.v.) 
would  reai-h  the  meridian. 

mean-proportional,  5. 

Math. :  Tlie  second  of  any  three  quantities 
in  continued  proportion. 

mean*sun«  s. 

Astron. :  A  hypothetical  sun  assumed  to 
move  through  the  sky  at  a  uniform  rate. 

mean-time.  s. 

Astron.   £  Hor. :  Time  as  measured  by  a 


perfect  clock  moving  at  a  uniform  rate,  such 
as  would  he  if  all  the  days  of  the  ye^ir  were 
of  a  uniform  length.  It  is  distinguished  from 
apparent  time  as  measured  by  the  sun  or 
sidereal  lime  as  measured  by  the  stars. 

mean  (1),  *  mene  (1),  *  men-en,  v.t.  &  i 
[A.W.  m/enau  =  to  intend;  cogii.  with  Dut. 
7n«fTM:n= to  think,  tol>elieve,tofancy,tomean  ; 
Dan,  mene  —  to  mean,  to  think  ;  Sw.  mena  — 
to  mean,  to  think;  Ger.  meinen  ;  O-  H.  Ger. 
■meinjan  -  to  think  upnu,  to  mean,  to  signify  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  rneine;  O.  H.  Ger.  meina  =  thought, 
signification.     From  the  same  root  as  mind 

(q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  have  in  the  mind,  view,  or  intention  ; 
to  intend,  to  purpose,  to  signify  ;  to  desire  or 
intend  to  convey  or  denote. 

"Your  children  shaU  say  unto  yoo.  What  rr^Mn  yt 
by  this  tervice7'—£xodtit  xii.  26, 

2.  To  purpose,  to  design,  to  intend. 

■■  Xo  man  menns  evil  but  the  de\il," — Shetkesp.  : 
Merry  Wives  (tf  Windsor.  T.  2. 

3.  To  be  intended  to  signify,  convey,  or 
denote ;  to  denote,  to  signify,  to  import,  to 
indicate. 

"  We  wot  not  what  It  [sabmlBeionl  vMans." 

Shakesp. :  I  Ileitry  IV..  vL  T. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  purpose,  to  intend;  to  have  in  the 
mind  or  view. 

"Oodd  woll  .  .  .  helpe  Hys  Bervanta  that  mmtne 
truly."— Pa*(on  Ltttert,  it  S5U 

2.  To  imply  ;  to  wish  to  convey  or  declare  ; 
to  have  a  meaning. 

*  3.  To  think  ;  to  have  the  power  of  thought. 

"  Aud  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
JUeatu  not,  but  blnndera  round  i*b.mta  meamuk;.'' 
Pope  :  PrU.  to  Aitirm.  186. 

4.  To  have  a  mind,  disposition,  or  inten- 
tion :  as,  To  mean  welL 

*  mean  (2),  '  mene  (2),  v.i.  &  t.    [Moaji,  tj.] 

Me-an'-der,  s.      [Lat,    Mnxuider,    Meandms, 
from  Gr.   yiaiavSpo^  {Maiaii<lros)  =  t\ie  ii;inie 
of  a  river  in  Phrj-gia,  remarkable  for  its  cir- 
cuitous course.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  winding  or  circnitous  course ; 
intricate  windiugs  and  turnings  ;  a  maze,  a 
labyrinth. 

"  Intricate  turnings,  byatranfiumptive  and  metony. 
mlcal  kind  of  spt-ecb.  are  called  ineandert :  lor  tl.ia 
river  [Meander]  did  t'Oetr&utJrely  imiUi  Itself,  that  ti-e 
loot  seemed  to  touch  the  he!\A  ' —Sfiden  :  lUuUrutiont 
to  Drayton  a  Poly-Ulbion.     (Note  2.) 

2.  Fig.  :  An  intricacy,  a  maze ;  anything 
resembling  a  labyrinth. 

"Ten  long  years  did  Hocns  eteer  his  course  throoch 
all  the  Tnetind'-r$  of  the  law,  aud  all  the  courts-"— 
Arbuthnot  :  Bist.  of  John  BuU. 

IL  Art :  A  peculiar  style  of  ornamental 
design,  in  which  the  lines  interlace ;  it  is  often 
used  in  decorating  vases,  and  is  also  some- 
times met  with  in  architecture. 

me-an'-der,  r.(.  &  i.    [Meander,  s.} 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  wind,  turn,  or  flow  over 
or  round  ;  to  traverse  in  a  winding  or  cir- 
cuitous course  ;  to  wander  over. 

B.  Inirans. :  To  move,  flow,  or  advance  in 
a  circuitous  or  serpentine  manner  ;  to  have  a 
serpentine  or  intricate  course. 

*'  Pierce  my  vein. 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meand''rin(j  there. 
And  catechise  it  well."  Comp&r:  Task.  UL  002. 

•  me-an'-dered  *  me-an'-dred  (dred  as 
derd),  o.  [Eng.  meander;  -ed.\  Formed  or 
moving  in  meanders  or  intricate  windings. 

"  Of  whose  mefndred  wars 
And  labyrinth -like  turns  |aa  lii  the  moors  &ne  sti&ys) 
She  first  received  her  name,* 

Draj/ton  :  Poly-Olbion.  a.  12. 

* me-Sjl'-dll-aJl*  «.  (Eng.  meander;  -ian.] 
Winding,  meandering,  intricate,  serpentine ; 
full  of  meanders. 

me-^-dri'-na,  s.  [Lat.  meandrus^  genit. 
vie'nul(ri) ;  neiit.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

1.  Zool. :  Brain-coral,  Brain-stone  ;  a  tropical 
genus  of  Madreporia(q.v.).  Increase  iseffeeted 
by  tission,  the  coral-strueture  Incoming  mas- 
sive by  tiie  union  of  several  rows  or  tuit-s  of 
comllites  throughout  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  Iheir  height,  the  c-alicine  region  of  the  com- 
bined  corallites  winding  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  suggest  the  resemblance  to  the  convolutions 
of  thie  brain,  to  which  the  popular  name  has 
reference. 

2.  Paltvont. :  Principally  from  the  Oolitic 
formation. 


nie-d,n'-drine,  a.  [Meandrina.]  Resem- 
bling the  genus  Meandrina  in  its  characteristic 
growth. 

"  By  this  serml  growth  the  curaiium  becomes  gyrate 
or  meandrine," — Kncyc  BriL  (ed.  Stb),  vL  3T3. 

*  me-an  -drous,  *  mse-an'-drous,  "  me- 

an'-dry,  a.     [Eng.  mejinder  ;  -o(w,  -y.]     Me- 
andeim^,  winding,  twisting. 

"Uust-  itself  i^  this  shire,  more  mcBnndroua  thkO 
Mieander.  ■— /Wter.'   Worthies;  Beti/ordshirt, 

^meane,  s.    [Mien.] 

*  meane-liche,  a.    [Meanly.] 

mean  -ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Mean  (1),  t>.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Full  of  meaning  or  import;  sig- 
nificant, suggestive  :  as,  a  mciining  look. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  meant,  designed,  or  in- 
tended in  tlie  mind ;  that  which  is  in  view 
or  contemplation  ;  object,  design,  pnrpose, 
intent,  aim. 

2.  That  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
signified,  denoted,  or  understood  by  acts  or 
language  ;  the  sense,  signification,  or  import, 
of  words  ;  significance,  force. 

"The  rn^nnin/j  which  underlies  the  meagre  facta 
eupplied  in  the  ifeapatchea. "— rintef.  Nov.  10,  1S7& 

mean'-ing-less,  a.  [Eng.  meaning;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  meaning ;  having  no  sense  or 
meaning. 

t  mean'-ing-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  meaning' 
less;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
meaningless,  or  without  an  object. 

■"This  life  of  meaning! essntss  Aud  idleneu." — Serih. 
ner's  Magazine,  June  1B77,  p.  il^ 

mean'-ing-ly,  odv.  [Eng.  meaning;  -ly.]  In 
a  meauing  manner ;  witli  meaning  or  signi- 
fie^URe ;  significantly. 

*mean'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  meaning;  -ness.\ 
Significance. 

'*  So  full  nf  unmeaning  rn€aningTieM.''~Ri^iard$on  : 
Sir  C.  Ornndtson,  \  i.  'Ml. 

*  mean'-less,    a,      fEng.    mean,    v. ;    -less  ^ 

Meaningless. 

"To  viewless  harpinm  weave  the  mganlmt  daDOk" 
Poetry  oj  the  Anti-Jacobiit,  p.  136. 

mean'-ly',  *  meane-liclie,  *  mfene-llctie* 

masne-like,  a.i-  adv.    [Eng.  mean;  -hj.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Humble,  poor,  mean. 

"  Pore  meneliche  loverd," 

HelijuUB  A  ntiqua,  \.  3S3. 

B,  Asadverh: 

*  1.  Moderately  ;  in  a  moderate  manner  oi 
degree  ;  not  excessively, 

"  In  tbe  reign  of  Domltiao.  poetry  was  bat  mMinl]/ 
cultivated,  hut  iwiutliig  eminently  flourished." — 
Dryden  '  Du/refnoy. 

2.  Without  dignity  or  rank  ;  humbly,  lowlily. 

"His  daughter  hare  I  yncanly  matched  In  m;»rriage.'* 
Sluik^p.  :  Sichard  III..  iV.  a 

3.  Poorly,  shabbily. 

*■  The  heaven-bom  child. 
All  meanly  wrapped,  in  the  rude  manger  lies.* 

MUtan  :  Ode  on  the  A'ativttp. 

i.  Without  dignity  or  greatness  of  mind  ; 
without  honour  or  principle;  dis^iaragingly ; 
as,  lie  acted  very  meanly. 

5.  Inasordidorniggardlymanner;  sordidly. 

6.  Without  respect;  disrespectfully:  as.  To 
speak  meanly  of  a  person. 

mean'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  mean,  a. ;  -n«s.l 

1.  Want  of  iignity  or  rank  ;  low  state ;  hum- 
bleness. 

■'  This  wonderful  Almighty  person  .  ,  .  had  not  so 
much  in  tbe  saun-  world,  as  where  to  l-iy  his  head,  by 
reason  of  the  meanness ot  his  condition."— iCftmM; 
Sermona.  vol.  iv  ,  ser    10. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  or  elevation  of  mind  ; 
want  of  high  spirit ;  lowness  or  dishonourable- 
ness of  mind. 

■■  That  mt^nnet*  which  marked  them  ont  as  fit  bar 
plemeuts  of  tyr&uiiy. "—M<icaulay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  Iv. 

3.  Mean,  low,  or  dishonourable  thoughts  or 
actions. 

"  Lives  there  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  whi  dnres 
To  think  such  m^unur's.  or  the  tbouj.-ht  dwiAree!  ' 
Puye  :  /lamer:  Itiadxir.  lOS. 

4.  Want  ofexcellence  of  any  kind  ;  pouruess, 
inferiority. 

"  This  flcure  is  of  a  Uter  date,  by  the  Tnemnnea  o* 
the  vorkmsiUship.'— Addison :  On  Italy. 

5.  Sordidness,  niggardliness. 

*mean'-or,  s.  [Demeanoor.]  Behaviour, 
demeanour. 

"  As  if  his  maanor  .  .  .  were  not  B  little  cnlpaUeL" 
—Backet :  life  of  WMiama,  i.,  log. 


I^te,  fdt,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p9t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  sxute,  oiib,  otire,  vinlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  <»  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  ^  Iew* 
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,  a.  pi.     [MUAN,  s.,  I.  4,5.] 

meant,  pret.  ft  pa.  par.  o/v,    (Mean,  r.J 

nkoan'-timo,  adv,  &  s.  [£ng.  mean  (2),  a., 
and  tiou.\ 

A.  As  wlv. :  In  the  intervening  time  ;  in  or 
duriiij^'  thu  iult-rval ;  moauwhile. 

••  Maataitfu.  kliul  WydltTe.  wilt  ttiou  tryt" 

Ut-ott .  AoArofty.  V.  12. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  intervening  time,  an  in- 
terval. 

••  T\t9  L..nU  had.  \n  tbe  maanrtnw,  discussed  B*Tcnvl 
lnn"jrt*uti|ui»U  u*."— J/acuuVujr."  Jlat.  £«;;  ,  ch.  iv. 

mean'-Tvhile,  adv,  &  &  [£iig.  mean  (2),  a., 
aiul  whiic] 

A.  ^sdrfr. ;  In  the  InUrral;  In  the  mean- 
time ;  meuntitiic. 

•■  The  enemy  m»ana-htle  had  made  bla  v/n\  up  tho 
imM.'—Macuuiag  :  Hut.  Antf.,  cli.  xlU. 

B,  A$  mbst. :  Tht-  meantime.  (Used  only 
In  tlie  pbra!>e,  In  the  meanwhdc.) 

mear  (1),  «.    [JIebe.]    a  pool,  a  mere. 

dear  (2),  s.  IMerk.J  a  bound,  a  boundary, 
a  limit. 

mexir  (3),  «.    [Maee.]    A  mare.    (Scotch.) 

"  It'attred  b.%ir-giilii'  i  to  liliu  every  time  lie  musts 
hl»  Tn0ar."~Scatt :  Anti-iuury,  tli,  iv. 

*mear,  •meare,   v.t.    [Mear  (2),  a]    To 

bound,  to  divide. 

"  Wheu  tlint  bra*e  honour  of  the  Lfttine  IUUD0 
Which  meufd  her  rule  with  Africa." 

aperuer:  Jtuirua  tif  £omm, 

*  meare,  a.    [Mere.] 

*  mear^'- man,  '  meres'- man.  s.  [Eug. 
vuur(Z),  s.,  and  vuin.]  One  who  has  charge 
of  or  points  out  buuudaries. 

mease  (1),  «.  [Perhaj'S  a  corruption  from 
wtiC-ure  (q.v.).]  A  mt-aijiire  of  herrijigs,  im 
in  nuuil^er. 

*  mease  (2).  •  mcese,  •  meyse^  s.    [O.  Fr. 

meiz.l    A  nie.s^ii:i^i . 

'  meas'-le  (1)  (le  as   el),    '  meselle*   s. 

IMiIkl.J 

*  meaf -le  (2)  (le  as  el),  s.    [Measles.] 

*  mea^'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t.  [Msasle  (2),  5.J 
To  inflect  with  niea.sk-s. 

meas'-led  (led  as  eld),  a.  [Eng.  mea$l(c); 
■€it.\     Inl'ecU'd  witli  measles  ;  measly. 

mcos'-led-ncss  (led  as  eld),  s.     [Eng. 

j/uidVt'/;  -ncjss.]    Til''  cinality  ur  bLate  of  btiug 
measled  or  invasly  ;  nuasliness. 

moas'-lcs  (lea  as  els),  «.  [Dut.  mazeUn; 
l>an.  mfsliniirr ;  tjw.  I'Ujislinii ;  Ger.  inantrii, 
pi,  of  wiser  =  a  simjI,  a  speckle,  specially  one 
on  Ihe  ukiu ;  O.  H.  Uer.  nuisa,  Totuar,  Tiuuor, 

Pathology : 

1.  Unman  :  An  infectious  disease,  called  also 
rnlieoia,  must  fr<!quently  attacking  Liiildrun, 
although  sometimes  occuring  in  old  ii^'t-,  as 
in  the  case  of  George  III.  and  of  uth",  ex- 
iting of  Greece,  who  died  of  this  atlectioii. 
The  iieriod  of  incul^lion  is  altout  eight  days, 
when  the  rash  ap|>i'ar»,  acconipanied  by 
catarrh,  watery  eyes,  ncrid  watt-ry  discharge 
from  the  none,  snerzinK,  and  often  pain  in  the 

^foielieail,  with,  ocaisiouully,  bh^cdiug  at  the 
no!*e.  The  l.ionchi  are  frequently  atfeeted, 
thih  roriiiiiig  the  t-hirf  dan^^er.  The  8]>ots  aie 
■mail,  red,  papular,  and  crescent-shaped, 
commencing  on  the  face  and  i-assing  down- 
wardn.  dnuii'itearing  in  the  «ame  order.  Tie 
old-rmhioiicu  ri-nirdy  is  salfroii-tea,  but  the 
cJiiet  neccRHlty  is  to  wiird  olf  any  nisi'iratoiy 
mirtrliief,  or  to  combat  it  when  pp'sent.  A 
forni  of  measles  known  as  rutlu-ln,  or  Gertrmn 
meaKleH,  Ih  illstinet  from  nuMsles  or  from 
Bcarhitina,  with  which  it  has  often  been  con- 
foiinded  I  lie  eruption  lasts  longer,  nc\  it 
less  than  four  or  nve  days,  snmitimcs  eiglit 
Often,  and  differs  tiliglitly  friiin  thatof  mcjish  s 
orscarUilina.  It  18  iisiiallya  very  mild  disease, 
requiring  only  an  niteii'-nt  tudine,  with  litiuid 
food,  and  keeping  In  ImmI  for  a  few  days. 
••  Fri.Ki  whfiicc  thoy  ■t«rt  ii|irti->'rn  vrarcU, 
Hull.'  by  luiitJict.  iM  mm  cr(  mmtlft.' 

Uutttr :  UtuUbnu,  L  %. 

2.  Of  ihe  IxivYr  .Vammalia  : 

(1)  0/the  I'ig :  What  is  known  as  meaMlcs 
In  I'i^H  is  n-ally  ttiu  elTccts  of  a  cystic  worm, 
C)i^icercn»  cettuloaa.     According  to  Professor 


Giimgee's  Report  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
ls(i5  at  least  3  per  cent.,  and  probably  5  per 
cent.,  of  the  pigs  iu  Irelaud  are  thus  affected. 
{Uiyth:  Diet.  Uyijitne.) 

"The  twine  died  uf  thenwKU'M.  uid  the  sheep  of  the 
ruL" — ffen  Jomon:  iJiiCOPerUt. 

(2)  0/  the  Ox:  Tlie  presence  of  a  cystic 
worm,  which,  wlien  cat-n  by  man,  develops 
into  7'cenui  vudiocaiullata. 

3.  lioTt.  :  A  popular  name  vaguely  used  for 
any  tliseaiies  of  trees  characterized  by  the 
appearance  o(  spots  on  tlK-  stem. 

**  Frult-bearcn  are  often  tafectcd  with  the  nwarfes, 
1>y  bclDtf  acorchc-d  with  tho  auu." — itortimer:  Vat- 
t'ii  ndry, 

mea:j'-lS^,  a.     [Eng.  vi£asl{t);  -y.]     Infected 
with  the  measles;  measled. 

"If  a  portion  of  measfy  pork  be  eaten  by  a  man, 
then  the  scoUx  w  Jl  dcvcluij  Itsell  intoa  tapewuriu." 
—.S'ldiriU'in:  iftxj/oyy  (167B).  p.  23o. 

•  mea-son-due,  s.     [A   corruption  of  Fr. 

malnon  Ot  Dicu  =  a  house  of  God.]  A  monas- 
tery ;  a  religious  house  or  hospital.  (2'J  Li.^., 
C.  5.) 

meas'-ur-a-ble  (s  as  zh),  •  mesr-ur-a-blo, 

a.     [Fr.  &;  Sip.  mcsv  rabie  ;  ItaL  iiii^urabL^,.^ 

•  1.  Moderate  ;  not  in  or  done  to  excess. 

•  2.  Kot  acting  or  living  to  excess ;  moderate. 


3.  Capable  of  being  measured  or  computed. 

"(Jwl's  eternal  dunition  la  pennaoent  and  iurlalble, 
not  msamrnbU  by  tluie  aud  moHon.' — lientle;/ :  Her- 

mcas'-ur-a-ble-ness  (meas  as  mezli).  & 

l.iig.  iiieLUiunuijic :  -lu^s.]     The  quality  or  btate 
of  being  measurable  or  computable, 

mcas'-ur-a-bly  (s  as  zh),  •me»-nr-»- 

bly,  adv.'  lEug.  hteasurabi^u) ;  -ly.i 

•  1.  In  a  nuasuiable  manner  or  degree; 
moderately,  nut  excessively  ;  not  to  excess, 

"  Wiue  measurably  dnink,  and  in  season,  bringeth 
gUdiiLsa  to  Iho  hfMTU'—J.cclus.  ixxl.  SB. 

2.  So  as  to  be  measurable  ur  cumj'Utable. 
ucas'-ure,  •  mes'-ure  (s  as  zh),  s.    [Fr. 

viaare,    Irum    Lut.    7iu:n£ura  ^  measure,  feni. 
sing,    of  vLEnsurus,   fut.  part,  of  vtctUfr  =  to 
measure  ;  tip.  mesura;  Itui.  misuTa.] 
L  Ordinary  Lang uaije: 

*  1.  The  act  of  niea.suring. 

2.  The  extent  of  anything  in  any  one  or 
more  of  tlio  three  dinieiisioua  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  ;  or  in  circumference, 
capacity,  or  other  respect. 

"And  their  vilndowB,  Mid  their  arches,  and  their 
naliii-Li'ct^4,  WL-ie  ait«r  the  mtasure  of  the  giit*  XiijX 
luukelh  tuworOB  the  ^va^'—Eiektel  xL  22. 

3.  Tlie  several  measurements  necessary  to 
be  taken  by  a  Iradesiaan  in  order  to  niuke  an 
article  of  dress  :  us.  To  tiike  uue's  meiisure  for 
a  suit  of  clotlies. 

4.  A  standard  of  measnremeut ;  a  definite 
nnit  of  capacity  or  extent,  fixed  by  law  or 
custom,  in  terms  of  which  the  relative  sizes 
and  (-ap.i<:ities  of  things  are  ascertained  and 
expressed  :  as,  a  foot,  a  yard,  a  mile,  are 
meusures  of  length  ;  a  pint,  a  gallon,  measures 
of  ( apacity  ;  a  aquare  foot,  a  measure  of  area, 
a  cubic  foot,  a  measure  of  volume,  &c. 

"  That  he  hliii«elf  wrw  skllleil  In  weights  and  mm- 
turrt,  firithmt'lick  atid  pfonn-try,  tbcrd  Is  uo  rwtaou 
to  duitl't'— <1r6ufftri(>£ ;  Un  Com: 

5.  The  quantity  measured  by  or  contained 
In  such  ^#Ulnda^d  uf  meiisurenu'iit. 

"A  •mtxiiurit  of  wheat  for  a  v'"""?.  "^n*!  three 
mtasurtt  uf  U^rlcy  for  a  peuuy."— A'tfi'c/dfton  vL  0. 

d.  An  estimate  or  estimation. 

"  He  inl^t't  take  a  m^anurtot  his  own  ]nd'/rnunta, 
so  rurloiiHty  be  bad  »et  Ihin  cuMuiexleW'^HhaKeip.: 
AU't  Wall  That  t:mlt  Well,  Iv.  3. 

7.  An  instrument  by  which  the  extent  or 
amount  nf  capacity  is  measured  ur  ascertained; 
a  itieasuring-rod. 

8.  A  rule  or  standard  by  which  anything  is 
measured,  vntneil,  or  estimated. 

"  But  iinto  everr  one  of  u«  U  piven  imoe  aeconllng 
totberti»"»»"rrof  tboglfluf  Chri'.t."-/;;'/i<-.«.i»uiv.  J. 

g.  That  which  is  measured  out,  allotted,  or 
assigned. 

*  10.  Detenniued  or  allotted  extent  or 
length  ;  limit, 

"  l.nril.  innke  me  tokii<>w  nilnceiid.  and  them«(ut(r« 
of  iiiy  day*,  "—/'•a /in  xxxK.  4. 

11.  Mociemtion  ;  Just  degree  or  amount. 
(Now  only  used  in  hik-Ii  phriiHeH  on  within 
ttuofUTr.  beyond  meagari.  Ac.) 

"  Tbera  !■  rnwuur*  111  ovcrythlug."— AolMp.  ;  Much 
Ado  About  Sothino.  11-  !■ 


12.  Full  or  suUicient  quantity. 

"  I'll  iievirr  i«ii»e  afrhln. 
Till  either  death  liath  cIummI  tbvMi  cyc«  ui  mln* 
Or  fortune  giveo  lue  mttuurt  o(  revtut't.* 

^MJui*i/.  :  »  Uenr^  tV.,  It  I, 

13.  Degree,  extent;  iudelinitc  auuMint  or 
quantity. 

"The  mln*  were  bnl  prei>amtory  lu  some  m#i«ure.* 
—Duniet;  I'hattrif  ^^ th9  iMf^t*- 

11.  Means  to  an  end  ;  anyth'ng  done  as  a 
pni>aratory  step  towaida  the  end  to  which  it 
13  iutended  to  lead  ;  an  act,  a  step,  or  proceeU- 
jng  desi^^ned  for  the  accomplishment  of  av 
object :  us,  wise  mea-'yii.rcs,  prudent  measuTe*,iLC 

15.  A  law,  a  statute,  au  act  of  Congrcus, 

n,  Technicathj: 

1.  Geol.  {PL):  A  series  of  beds,  strata  ;  tho 
word  occui-s  chiefly  in  the  term  eni;l-m«ururM. 

2.  Joinery:  Single  measure  is  square  on 
both  sides  ;  double  measure  moulded  on  both 
sivles ;  measure  and  a  half  moulded  on  one 
side,  square  on  the  other. 

3.  Math.:  The  measure  of  a  quantity  in  its 
extent,  ur  its  value,  iu  terms  t*t  some  other 
quantity  of  the  same  kiiut,  taken  as  a  unit  of 
luuasure. 

i.  J^i/tiiw?.*  A  stratum  or  bed  of  cool. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  A  general  name  for  a  rlow  and  stately 
dance,  supi'osed  to  be  like  the  miuuet.  Heed 
says  that — 

"The  ms<uurr*  were  performed  at  court  and  at 
publiu  euturtiiiuiiiciiU  of  tui.-  suuietit^  "f  law  and 
equity,  ut  ii.tlr  Ukl^ovii  fariicuiiu-  ucctaioua.  It  was 
furuierly  tn^t  dtiuiid  liicuiioiKteiit  witb  i>rui'riety  e^eu 
fir  IIk'  gniveat  jjent.  us  U»  iuiii  ii»  ttit:ui  ;  luid  ncvord- 
liiyly  Kt  the  1X41-1.1.  *bich  »iie  ci-lfbruu-d  Jit  Ibe  luns 
ofUuurt,  ith-isuut  bucu  uim»ii&l  lur  the  brat  cliMiKttuit 
In  thu  law  Ui  bccuuiu  in;riuruiers  m  trwukii^  the 
mciuurct." 

(2)  Time,  pace. 

(3)  lihyUmi. 

(4)  The  contents  of  a  bar, 

6.  Poetry  :  The  arrangement  of  the  syllables 
in  each  line  with  resiHJCl  to  quantity  or  accent; 
riiythm,  metre:  as,  iambic  mea^itrey  hexameter 
vieasure. 

7.  Print.:  The  space  in  a  composing-stick 
between  the  end  and  thu  slide  ;  the  leiigih  o) 
a  line,  and  so  the  width  gf  a  column  or  of  s 
page  of  type, 

H  (1)  Lineal  measuTt:  The  measure  of  line* 
or  distances ;  the  standard  unit  of  liueal 
measure  in  America  is  tlie  yard  Tin*  nys- 
tem  is  based  upon  the  law  ot  nature  that 
the  force  of  gravity  is  constant  at  the  same 
point  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  consequently 
that  the  leiigtli  of  a  pendulum  which  oneillates 
a  certain  nuuiher  of  times  in  a  given  |»ericd  is 
also  constant.  It  luis  long  been  decreed  by 
the  English  law  that  the  ,  zSzz  V^^'^  "^  ^^^ 
length  of  a  single  seconds  pendulum  in  a 
vacuum  at  the  Tower  of  Lomfon  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  standard  English  foot,  and  from 
tiiis,  by  multii'lieation  and  liivision,  llif  entire 
system  of  lineal  measures  is  establi>iied. 
Tliis  Htandurd  yard,  oni^'innttng  in  Kut;land, 
liiLS  been  adopted  in  the  United  Staten,  and 
forms  tho  baais  of  all  our  systenin  of  nieasuro- 
mctit.  Copies  of  the  standard  yanl  arc  pro- 
eerved  at  several  iilaces  iu  London,  and  are 
kept  with  similar  care  in  Wftshinplon.  The 
French  system  of  iiieasuie^  is  founded  uifon 
the  length  uf  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  By  a 
very  minute  aurvey  of  the  length  of  an  are  of 
the  nieritlian  fnim  Dunkirk  to  Uaicelnna.  the 
latitude  of  both  ]>laces  In'ing  determined  by 
exact  observation,  tliu  length  of  u  ()uadrant  of 
the  meridian  was  computed,  and  it  hatt  Ih'cd 
decreed  by  French  law  th:it  the  ten-riiillionth 
part  of  tiiis  length  shall  Ih;  regaiileil  as  a 
staiulard  Fnnch  imtre,  and  from  this,  by 
ninltipllcation  and  <ii\  i.sion,  the  entin*  system 
ot  linear  mea^u^es  has  bi'cn  establislu-d. 

(2)  Unit  of  mtaxxire  :  A  given  (piantity.  used 
as  a  standard  of  comparison  in  measuring  a 
quiintity  of  the  same  kind  Every  kind  of 
quiintity  has  its  own  unit  of  mcasnrr.  and 
under  dilferent  cireumstiinces,  the  same  kind 
of  (tuantity  may  liuvu  dillurvut,  nulla  ol 
measure. 

i^)  Lineof  m*asuTf»:  The  linenf  Int^rseclinn 
of  the  primitive  plane,  with  (1  pl.ine  imssing 
through  the  axis  of  Ihe  pnmitivu  arcle  and 
the  axis  of  the  cii-cle  to  be  prujecte^l, 

(■1)  Mei'sureofntitjtf*:  1'he  right  angle  lietng 
Liiken  aa  the  angular  unit,  Its  sulxliviNioim 
are  decrees,  mliiulcH,  and  setonds.  The  right 
allele  contiiiiiH  ninety  (b  grecH,  tho  degn-e  sixty 
niiiiiitc]!,  ami  the  niinnti*  sixty  Reconds.  All 
Bttialler  frocllonit  ure  uxprcasud  dcetninlly  fo 


tootl,  h^:  p<5iit.  JiJ^l;  cat,  9ell.  chonis,  9hln.  ben^h;  go.  crom :  thin,  this;  stn.  na ;  expoot,  Xenophon.  exist.     Tnif. 
-«lan,    txan  —  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -fion,  -fion  -  ;^uii.    -elous,  -tlous,    slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -die,  ^o.  —  h^l,  dvl* 
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tenns  of  the  second.  The  Fiencli  have  i»ro- 
poseil  lo  (liviile  tlie  riglil  aii^le  inbi  lu(J  eqiuil 
parts,  called  giudes,  but  the  suygeistion  lias 
not  been  extensively  adopted. 

(5)  Measure  of  a  number  or  quantity: 

Matk.  :  A  miiiiber  or  quantity  is  said  to  be 
a  mcoiure  of  another  when  it  is  cnntaiued  in 
it  a  certain  number  of  times  exactly. 

(6)  Meastire  of  vutgnification :  The  measure 
of  niaiiniticati'in,  or  juagnilying  junver  ot  any 
o]<tical  instiuniinit,  is  the  nitiu  of  tlie  magni- 
tude of  the  iui;ige  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
object,  or,  more  }irecisely,  tlie  ratio  of  the 
ajijiarent  iliauietcr  of  the  image  to  that  of  tlie 
ob.ji-ct.     [Microscope,  Telescupe.J 

(7)  Measures  of  merdiandise  arut  artificers' 
work:  These  vary  according  to  custom  and 
trade :  tlie  yard  and  its  tractions  lor  woven 
goods  ;  the  fiithum  furroi)e;  the  bushel,  peck, 
and  gallon  lor  grain  ami  roots  ;  the  gallon  and 
its  subdivisions  lur  liquids. 

(8)  Measure  of  a  ratio :  Its  logarithm,  in 
an>  system  of  logarithms,  oi-  the  exponent  of 
the  power  to  which  the  latio  is  equal,  the 
exponent  of  some  given  ratio  being  assumed 
as  unity.     [Ratio.] 

(9)  Measure  of  surface :  Tlieunitof  measure- 
ment IS  tlie  square  yard.  The  units  employed 
in  land  measure  are  the  perch,  rood,  and  acre 
(q.v.). 

(10)  Measures  of  volume  and  capacity :  Solids 
are  estiinat*id  in  cubic  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 
1728  cubic  inches  make  a  cubic  foot,  and  27 
cubic  teet  make  a  cubic  yard. 

(11)  Measures  of  weight :  [Weight]. 

U  For  measures  of  time  and  of  space,  of 
velocity  and  of  mass,  see  these  words,  also 
(he  foicguing  jthrases  and  terms. 

fusaa'-ure  (s  as  zh)»   *mes-iire»   'mes- 
ur-eil,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  inesurer ;  from  Lat.  inen^ 
.<itro,  from    metisura  =  &   measure  (q.v.);   tip. 
mesurar ;  Ital.  mi^urar*.] 
A.  Tratisitive: 

1.  To  rnmpute,  determine,  or  ascertain  the 
measurement,  extent,  quantity,  dimensions, 
urea,  or  caj>acity  of  by  reference  to  a  certain 
standard  or  rule  :  as.  To  measure  <listance,  to 
neasuie  the  capacity  of  a  cask,  to  -rneasure  the 
degree  of  heat  or  cold,  to  mctsure  the  height 
jf  a  man,  &c. 

2.  To  serve  as  the  measure  of ;  to  serve  to 
sxj'ress  the  measurement  or  dimensions  of. 

"  All  ell  aud  tbnee^uiirters  will  not  meature  her 
fn>m  hip  to  hii>."—.'ihaKeip.  :  Cunn^Uy  of  £riort,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  estimate  by  reference  to  any  Etandan.1 ; 
to  judge  of  tlie  value,  extent,  magnitude,  or 
greatness  of;  to  ap)iieciate. 

"  What  thought  can  maasur«  thee,  or  toD^e 
E«lat«  theer"  JJillon:  p.  L..  vii  iu3. 

4.  To  take  or  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of 
by  meosuiement,  with  a  certain  standard  or 
rule. 

"  He  measured  six  measures  of  barley  and  laid  It  on 
her   —Jiiith  iii.  ij. 

5.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure ;  to 
deal  out,  to  mete. 

"  With  what  measure  you  met«,  it  ah&U  be  meatured 
to  ycu  again  "—-l/uHA«w  vii.  S. 

6.  To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities  ;  to  ap- 
portii'ii. 

'■  What  thou  Beest  is  that  portion  of  eternity  called 
time.  rtuiatuTed  uut  by  the  axiu.."— Addison :  Hvectator, 
Nu    159 

*  7.  To  adjust,  to  proportion,  to  accommo- 
date. 

"  All  start  at  once :  Oileua  led  the  race  ; 
The  uext  Ulysses,  inftuturim?  jjace  with  pace," 

fopc  :  Uomer ;  Jliiut  xxxiii.  88S 

•  8.  To  keep  within  measure  or  bounds  ;  to 
moderate,  t^i  restrain. 

"  The  I'hilosophre  .  .  ,  him  betecheth 
The  iorf,  lioMe  that  he  shall  meittiire 
Hialxjdie."  Ooioer  :  C.A..vil 

•9.  To  consider  ;  to  take  into  consideration 
or  thought. 

•*  He  comes  o'er  a  with  our  wilder  days. 
Kot  medttiring  what  use  we  luiide  of  them." 

Shnkesv.  :  Henry  I'.,  I  2. 
*10.  To  pass  over,  to  traverse,  to  travel. 
**  Wliftt  seAs  they  mfiitureid,  and  what  tletdi  they 
fought."  Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xxiv.  14. 

fi.  Intrartsitive: 

I.  To  take  a  measure  or  measurements. 

1 2.  To  result,  ftr  turn  out  on  measurement : 
as,  This  will  measure  well. 

3.  To  be  in  extent  or  quantity  :  as,  The  tree 
measures  five  feet  in  diameter. 

IT  (I)  To  vieasiire  one's  length:  To  Call,  lie, 
or  be  thrown  down. 


(2)  To  measure  strength :  To  determine  supe- 
riority by  contest;  to  engage  in  a  contest. 

■•  The  factloii»  whiuli  divide*!  the  Princes  caiup  had 
an  uiipuituuii,y  of  uieiuurim/  their  strength,"— Jlucau' 
lag  :  Uitt.  i-'ttg.,  ch.  ix, 

(3)  7^0  measure  swords :  To  fight  with  swords. 

*  meas'-ure-a-ble,  (s  as  zh),  a.  [Measur- 
able.] 

meas'-ured  (s  as  zh),  '  mes-ured,  pa.  par. 
&.  ((.     (Measure,  a.j 

A.  As  ja.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  atljective : 

1.  Computet!,   a.scertained,    determined,  or 
set  out  by  measurtment  or  a  rule. 

'•  The  rest,  no  jiortion  left 
That  may  dls^^ice  his  nrt,  urdi&^ppoiut 
Lru-ge  ext^ectition.  tie  clUpose.^  neat 
At  mtmsurtU  dialMuces.'       Cuvrper :  Tatk,  IIL  24. 

2.  Delil)erate  and  uniform  ;  steady,  slow, 
not  hurried. 

"  And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers, 
llarchiug  down  to  their  boats  ou  the  shure." 

Longfellow:  La»Ulord't  Tatf. 

"3.  Deliberately  stated  ;  certain,  indubitable. 
"A  positive  and  tn^asui^d  truth."— flocon;  Adwxnce- 
ment  qf  Learning,  bk.  i. 

4.  Limited,  moderated;  kept  within  bounds 
or  limits  :  as,  He  spoke  in  no  measured  terms. 

5,  AiTanged  rhythmically. 

'•  Chisiug  the  sense  within  the  meatured  time. 
Tia  h:ird  Ut  fit  the  rcMun  to  the  rliviue  ' 

hryden  .   A  rt  of  Poetry,  iL 

tinea8'-nre-less(measasmezh).  a.  [Eng. 
measure;  -l€ss.\  Having  no  measure;  un- 
limited; immeasurable. 

■■  iSeatureleti  meadows  of  sea-grasK.** 

Longfellow  :  JJHei  St,\ndi$\  Iv. 

t  xneas'-ure-less-ness  (meas  as  mezh),  5. 

[Ei:g.  measureless  ;  -}iess.\     Tlie  qoality  or  state 
of  being  measureless. 


zneas'-ure-xnent  (s  as  tbX  s.    [Eng.  mea- 
sure; -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  measuring  anything;  mensu- 
ration. 

■■[The]  length  is    not  beyond    the   Hniits  of    very 
exact    nuoturement."  —  Ilerschel  :    Astronomy   (1838), 

2.  The  quantity,  amount,  or  extent  ascer- 
tained by  measuring;  area,  size,  capacity, 
content, 

measnrement-goods,  s.  7i2.  Light  goods 
which  are  charged  freight  by  the  bulk  of  the 
packages,  as  disiingnished  from  heavy  goods, 
which  are  charged  by  the  weight.   . 

meas'-ur-^r  (S  as  zh),  s.    [Eng.  measur(e): 

-er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  measures. 

"The  world's  bright  eye.  Times  vteaturer,  begun 
Through  watery  Capricorn  bis  course  to  run." 

JIoukU  :  LetUrrt.  p.  7. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  or  duty  is  to  mea- 
sure g<iods  in  market. 

3.  One  who  measures  up  work  on  a  building, 
Ac,  as  a  basis  for  tlie  contmctor's  prices  or 
estimate. 

*  4.  An  officer  of  the  City  of  London  who 
measured  woollen  cloths,  coals,  &c. ;  a  meter 
(q.v.). 

meas'-ur-ing  (s  as  zh),   '  mes-nr-ing, 

pv.  i-ar.,  a.,  &  .^.     [Measure,  I'.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Computing,  ascertaining,  or  determining 
the  measurement,  capacity,  extent,  or  amount. 

2.  Used  or  adapted  for  computing  or  ascer- 
taining ineasuremenLs. 

"  Behold  a  man  with  a  measuring  line  In  his  hand." 
—ZfCiaritih  iL  1. 

^measuring-cast,  s.  A  cast  or  stroke 
in  a  game  whieli  rannnt  be  distinguished  from 
othei-s  without  measurement. 

'■  When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  out-gti 
So  far,  but  th.it  tiie  rest  are  m^itfurini-vmU.' 

iV.iller.     iTodd.) 

measuring  -  chain,    5.     [Survf.vor's- 

CHAIN.j 

measuring-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  which 
measures  tlie  amount  of  jiassing  liquid. 

measuring-funnel, s.  Onehaving gradu- 
ations lo  indicate  quantity  atdilferent  degrees 
of  fulness. 

measuring-instrument,  s.  An  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  for  nuasuring. 


measuring -machine,  s.  An  instm 
ment  for  asct-rtaining  length,  or  *'end  mea- 
surement," with  great  exactness. 

measuring-pump,  s.  A  pump  in  which 
the  piston  operates  in  a  chamber  of  known 
capacity,  a  train  of  wlieels  and  dial  registering 
the  pulsations  of  the  piston. 

measuring  '  rod,  measuring -line, 
measuring-bar,  s.  A  nxl,  line,  or  bar. 
used  for  the  puiposeof  measuring  liases,  &c, 
in  practical  trigonometry.  To  guard  again.st 
the  expansion  of  the  measuring-rod  l)y  heat 
and  its  ct)ntraction  by  cold,  it  is  made  of  two 
bars,  i>ne  of  brass  and  the  other  of  iron,  unit'-d 
by  a  cross-piece  at  the  middle,  and  at  either 
end  by  projecting  tongues.  As  brass  exjMind.t 
by  heat  more  than  iron  in  the  proportion  ot 
five  to  thiee,  the  projecting  tongues  are  so 
constituted  that  the  wiiole  length  of  one  is  to 
that  of  the  part  outside  the  bars  as  five  is  to 
three.  The  metals  tlien  so  work  agiunst  each 
other  that,  at  all  temperatures,  the  distance 
between  the  pnijecting  tongues  remains  the 
same.  {Airy:  Popular  Astron.  (ed.  tith),  pp 
48,  49.) 

measuring -tape,  s.  A  tape  dlWde^i 
into  inclies  and  fractions,  and  coiled  around 
an  axis  in  a  box;  retracted  by  a  spring  or 
winding  handle. 

measuring- wheel,  s.   A  wheel  for  mea  - 

suring  the  ciicnmference  of  a  carnage-wheel, 
in  order  to  find  the  length  of  tire  requir»L  A 
circumferentor.  The  sinalf  wheel  has  a  known 
circumferential  measurement,  and  is  divide-! 
into  inches  and  fractions.  The  result  is  told 
in  numbers  of  revolutions  and  fraction  of  a 
revolution  expressed  in  inches. 

meat,  *meate,  *mete,  s.  (a.S.  mete ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  met;  Icel.  viato ;  Dan.  mad;  Sw. 
mat;  Goth,  nmts;  O.H.Ger.  mor.J 

i.  Originally  food  of  all  kinds ;  food  to 
general ;  anything  fit  for  eating,  or  eaten  by 
men  or  animals  for  nourishment.  Horse-Tn«ut 
is  still  used  locally  for  fodder,  and  g^-een-nteaf 
is  a  term  often  applied  to  edible  VL^^etables, 
such  as  lettuces,  cresses,  &c.    (MaU.  xxiv.  46.) 

2.  Limited  now  chiefly  to  animal  food  ;  the 
flesh  of  aniiuaU  used  as  food. 

"  A  trencher  of  meat  bulf  raw  and  bslf  buroed.'- 
Macautiiy  ,    Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xvi, 

3.  The  edible  portion  of  anything;  as,  th^ 
Ttieat  of  an  egg. 

U  (1)  Meat  and  drink:  Life  ;  perfect  enjoy- 
ment.   {S}ujJ:esp.  :  As  You  LiU  It,  v.  1.) 

(2)  To  sit  at  meat :  To  sit  or  recline  at  a  table 
at  meals. 

meat-biscuit,  s.  a  portable,  concen- 
trated picparatiiiii  of  n...-at.  pounded,  dried, 
mixed  with  incal,  and  baked. 

meat-chamber,  s.  An  apartment  re- 
cently introduced  between  decks  in  the  ocean 
steamships,  with  a  huge  tank  in  the  middle, 
capable  of  holding  ihiity  or  forty  tons  of  ice 
for  the  purpose  of  transiwrting  fresh  meat  to 
Euiope.     U  is  a  gigantic  refrigerator. 

meat-chopper,  5.  a  machine  for  mmty 
ing  inePt  for  sausages  or  for  stewing. 

meat-crusher,  s.    A  pair  of  rollers  for 

rendering  steak  tender,  one  roller  having  cir- 
cumbreniial  and  the  other  longitudinal  corru- 
gations. 

meat-cutter,  5.    A  machine  for  mincing 

flesh  ;  a  sausage-uiachine. 

meat-fly.  s. 

Entmi.  :  A  name  x-aguely applied  to  vanou.-* 
flies  of  the  genus  Musca,  as  Musca  carnaria, 
M.  vmnitnriu,  &c.,  that  deposit  their  eggs  on 
meat.,  uhich  larvte  they  devour.  The  analo- 
gous name  of  Flesh-flies  is  often  applied  to 
the  dipterous  family  Muscidit. 

meat-hammer,  5.  A  maul  with  a  notched 

or  riflgi'd  face,  to  pound  meat  aud  make  it 
more  tender. 

meat-hook,  «.  A  hook  in  a  larder  or  on 
a  butcher's  ^tall,  on  which  to  hang  joints  of 
meat. 

meat-knife,  s.   A  knife  the  haft  of  whose 

liladc  ]xisses  through  the  handle,  which  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  known  as  scales,  and 
secured  by  rivets. 

meat-offering,  s. 

Judaism:  Hcb.  nrr]0  (minchhah)  ^^  (I)  i 
gift;  (2)  tribute;  (3)  an  unbloody  sacrifice 


&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  Cather ;  we,  wet,  here,  csamel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  ear,  marine ;  go,  pSt; 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  oy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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ofTtT'.-tl  t*>  Gutl.  tlie  wonl  )in;it  ht-in^;  used 
iiut  a,h  in  tlic  Eiiglisli  I'liiuse  ImU-her'ti  unal, 
but  wiMi  a  iiie;iiiiit;^  nut  tur  IVoin  the  uppnsite 
one.  A  iiK-ut  otl'uiiii'^  luit^lit  be  o(  line  Hour 
wit))  oil  jioiiu-d  on  it  Hiitl  fiaiikiiK-c'iise  put 
iipor.  it;  t>r  ol'  line  fluur  uiileiiveueU  atnl 
iiiin^leii  witli  oil  baked  iti  nii  oven,  in  a  [>an  ; 
ur,  tliinlly,  Ilrslfruita  'if  dried  corn  with  oil 
and  frnnkiui-eiiut!.  In  all  n i en t-otfe rings  there 
wan  salt,  hut  iiuver  l&ivcn.  A  memorial  luir- 
tion  of  eveiy  nic;it-otrering,  including;  nil  the 
frank incei.Ke,  was  consumed  by  lire  to  Jeliovali, 
the  lest  wasi'aten  Ijytlie  priests  and  every  tun le 
deBcenilant  ot  Aaron  (Lev.  li.  l-i6  ;  vi.  i4-is). 

meat-safe.  s.  A  safe  with  perfomted 
ziDcor  wiie  ^.iiizc  front  ill  which  to  keep  meat. 

meat -salesman,  5.  One  who  ants  bs  an 
iigent  fir  biecilci-s  of  cattle,  receiving  tin?  gu- 
casses,  iind  stdling  thcin  retail  to  tlie  butcher 

moat-saw,  5.  A  saw  resembling  a  teuon- 
aaw,  hut  witli  a  steel  oi'  i/on  back. 

meat'Soreen,!.  A  metallic  screen  placed 
t>ehiiid  loasting  meat  to  reflect  tlie  heat  of 
Uic  fire. 

meat-apit,  s.  a  spit  for  holding  a  roast- 
ing joint  whili;  turinng  m  front  of  tlie  lire. 

meat-tnb,  s.  a  tub  for  holding  pickled 
meat. 

•  meat.    v.t.      (Meat,    s.]     To    supply    with 
meat  or  food  ;  to  feed. 

"  Uiut«  then  aiid  meat  your  men." 

Ch.*pmiti  :  livmer:  Iliad  six.  19«. 

*meaf-ed.  '  met-ed«a.    [Eng.  meat;  -td.] 

Fed.  r.Kldered. 

"8troii){  oseii  aiitl  hore«B.  wet  ah«x)  and  wel  clod, 
Wei  m«ated  oiiU  uwmI."  Tuuer :  Uiubandrjf. 

*  meathe.  5.    [Mead  (l),  <.l 

meat'-i-neS8.  s.     [Eng,  meaty;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  me;ity. 

"I  teltiu  thuugh  I  w«r«i  ]temulctl  by  meatin«u  for 
m&iiy  huun." — A.  TroUofM:  Aiutralia,  1.  £7. 

*  meaf -less,  a.   [Eng,  meat ; -le^.]  Destitute 
of  meat. 

"Orowlhi.;  over  bin  nneiivk-il  virtue  u  ncur  gniwla 
overu  rrn-atleM  \x>ue,"—l,euK-4 .    Ut4t.  (4/  PkiioM..  U  VH. 

mS-a'  ttis.9.    [Lat.  =  a  passage,  going,  motion, 
or  courae,  from  meo  =  to  go,  to  pass.  J 

Annt. :  An  ojiening  or  canal,  as  the  vieatits 
anditorius,  extending  from  the  concha  to  the 
tympanum;  in  it^  lining  membrane  are  found 
the  I'erundnous  glands,  secreting  the  wax  of 
the  ear.  The  ineatusenof  the  nnseare  passages 
between  the  spongy  bones  and  the  nasal  fos.sie, 
and  in  mshing  through  them,  the  air  deposits 
its  odour  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

meatllS-knlfe,  s.  a  small  knife  with  a 
triangular  concealed  bladi?  in  a  long  thin  shaft ; 
nae<l  in  operations  in  the  meatus  anditorius, 
BDch  as  obliterating  strncturen,  opening  pus- 
tales,  scarifying,  removing  polypi,  &c. 

meat'-j^,  n.     [Eng.  mfat ;  -y.]    Abounding  in 
meal ;  resendiling  meat ;  fleshy,  but  not  lat 

meaw.  meawl,  v.L    [Mbw,  Mewl.] 

t  mea -zel.  s.    [Measlb,  Mksel-I 

•  mea'-zle.  v.L    [Mizzle.] 

t  me  bles.  «.  pi.  [Fr.  mruhles.]  Movable  goods. 
M£c'-oa,  8.    [Arab.] 

<ieog.  :  Tlie  sacred  city  of  the  Muhanima- 
dans. 

Mecca-balsam,  s. 

I'.ot   :  ll'dmtmndr ndroii  0]whnb^nium. 

mh   chiln    lo,    '  me  -  oh&n' -  ick,  "  me- 
Chan  loUo,  *  mo-chan-ike,  u.  &  «.    [O. 

Kr.  vieckan'niuf,  vuxanitjiie  (Fr.  viecanUfuc), 
from  Lat.  mcchanira,  from  Or.  /jorj^o^'tfT  I'f'X*^] 
(ijuchanilx  [ttchnc])  —  (the  science  nC)  me- 
chanics;  njjxairq  (iH^cAaar)  =  ft  machine  ;  Bp. 
it  Port,  nw-ainiro;  Ital.  Trwcraiiico.J 
*  A.  A$  culjective : 

1.  Ut. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  mechanics; 
inc(;hanlcal. 

"Soutetliiiw  lie  |>ly'il  tli«  Ntrong  mschnnle  to>il." 
Tit'ftnmn:  Cattli^  11/  /ndoltttce,  il.  12. 

2.  Fiy.  .*  Vulgar,  comnmn,  Iwirc. 

"  And  worthy  uliniiieful  clieok  It  won,  to  iitAiid 
Oil  iiior«  mer/uttiic  euiii|iloiiieiiL' 

Hhaketit.  :  Atttmiy  t  Cl^opatr.t,  \v.  4. 

B.  As  Kuhst. :  One  who  is  employed  or 
Bklllud  in  tlie  construction  nf  nnttcrlals.  as 
woo*!,  metal,  &e.,  Into  any  kind  of  structure 


or  [tiachine;  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of 
tools  or  iustrumetita  ;  an  artizan  ;  a  handi- 
cruftsuian  ;  one  who  follows  a  mechanical 
tra'le  for  liis  living;  a  skillc'l  workman; 
an  artiticer.  The  tenn  is  used  somewhat 
loosely,  but  is  always  uiidcrstotHl  as  excluding 
agricultural  lal'ounrs,  or  such  as  work  with 
tlic  piel:,  shovel,  spade,  or  similar  tools. 

"  Some  plaUi  mfrKtnie.  wlio,  without  pretence 
Ty  blrtli  or  wit,  uwr  givi-a  nor  takes  offence," 

Ctncper  ;  /Mirement.  44ft. 

mechanics'-instltnte,  s.  An  institn- 
tiun  for  providing  instrudion  and  recrealinn 
to  mechanics  ami  aitiiciins,  by  means  of  reatl- 
ing-rooms,  lil)i-aries,  lectures,  classes,  &c 

me-cb&n'-i-cal.  a.  &,  s.    [Mechanic] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally  ; 

1.  Pertaining  to,  depending  upon,  or  in 
aci-ordance  with  the  principles  or  laws  of 
mech.inics. 

"We  have  »U»o  dlvera  mechanical  arta,  which  yuu 
have  not."— Bacon :  A'eu  A  tianlis,  p.  28. 

2.  Acting  by  or  resulting  from  weight  or 
momeutum  :  as,  iJucJianical  pressure. 

3.  Pertaining  to  those  changes  in  bodies  in 
which  they  form  compounds,  without  losing 
their  identity  in  the  compound  substance,  as 
oi>i)osed  to  chemical ;  as,  a  iJiechanical  mixtui  e, 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Resembling  a  machine  :  as — 

(1)  Acting  without  thought,  consideration, 
or  independence  of  judgment.  (Said  of  per- 
sons :  as,  a  medianical  follower  of  a  party.) 

(2)  Done  without  thought,  intention,  or  de- 
lilnrate  d(_-sign,  but  by  mere  force  of  habit:  as, 
a  niechaniaU  aciiou  or  movement. 

(3)  Characterized  by  unthinking  obedience  or 
subserviency  to  external  rule  or  guidance;  not 
marked  by  individuidity  or  freedom  of  thouglit . 

"  How  tsT  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  verslfltatioii 
hml  mere  j>UKhanic<U  \MTtAvt  thU  attempt,  I  do  ii<>t 
prvteud  tonuiulre." — Goidtmith:  IMitertud  i'iUage.  {7'i> 
air  J.  Hegtiold».\ 

(4)  Not  designed  or  intended  ;  happening 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

"The  iudiret't  hifluence  which  nxechanicnl  eftuft«a 
ofteu  exerci&e.'— //criWMTf ;  A$tronomy  \\^b).  )£37. 

•  2.  Employed  as  a  mechanic ;  following 
the  trade  or  occupation  of  a  mechanic. 

"  la  this  A  h>'lid;iyT    What !  know  you  not, 
Belui;  viexK.inicitl,  you  ought  not  walk, 
Upuu  a  Uit>uurUig  <X!\y." 

iihdk^p.  :  JuHua  CcBtar,  t.  I. 

* 3.  Of  mean  or  lev/  occupation;  vulgar, 
common,  base,  rude,  mean. 

"  Unng  him,  met^hanicnl  ult-butter  rogue!  I  will 
atftre  him  out  I'f  hui  wita ;  1  will  awe  him  with  my 
cudgel."— .S/iri Acs jy, .-  Merry  Wieen  »f  Windtor,  11.  2. 

•  B.  A&  subst. :  A  mechanic. 

**  A  crew  of  iwvtche*.  rude  mechartic^U. 
That  wurlt  for  breiul  upon  Athenian  ■tails.'* 

iihaket]). .    Hidsummrr  .VtgfU't  Dream,  ilL  I 

51  0)  Mechanical  solution  of  a  problem:  Solu- 
tion by  any  means  not  strictly  geometrical,  as 
by  mcins  of  a  ruler  and  compasses  or  other 
instrument. 

(2)  ^fec}uln^cal  theory  of  cleavage  : 

Geol. :  The  theory  that  many  bt-ds  have 
undergone  compression  in  a  diiection  i>er- 
pend'cular  to  the  i)lane8  of  cleavage,  and  a 
corresponding  expansion  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip  of  the  ciejivage.  This  hypothesis 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  F.G.8., 
In  1S47,  following  out  the  observations  pub- 
lislied  by  Prof.  Philips  in  1843.  In  1853  Mr. 
Horby  proved  the  theory  to  be  largely  ap- 
pliciiblo  to  the  slaty  rocks  of  North  Wales 
and  Devonshire. 

(3)  Meclmniail  theory  of  heat : 

rhys, :  The  aame  as  Dynamicai.tmicorv 
(q.v.). 

(4)  Rodcs  of  mechanieaZ  origin : 

Ccol. :  Rocks  composed  of  mud,  sand,  or 
pel>bles,  laid  down  by  the  acti(m  of  running 
Witter,  also  the  accinnuhitions  of  stones, 
scorim,  &c.,  thrown  out  by  a  voIcjuio,  ami 
an-anged  by  the  action  of  gravity,  as  distin- 
guished from  crystalline  rocks,  which  are  of 
cbeniical  oiigin.     {Lyell.) 

mechanical -bronchitis.  5. 

I'ttthol. :  ilnmchitis  prodtn dl  by  the  tnhaln- 
tlon  of  piirtijles  of  matter,  which  Irritate  the 
IuIm's  of  the  air  sacs. 

mcchnnloal  broom,  «.  A  sweeping  ma- 
chine, ii^nally  |M<i|<i'll<-d  by  Inn'st's,  and  having 
revolving  bi'ooniH  actuated  by  tim  supporting 
whceU,  and  deliveiing  the  dust  and  nind  Into 
the  box  of  the  waggon  or  Into  the  gutter. 


mechanical  <iurve.  s.     The   same   w 

Tnj'.N.s(fcLNiJt..NrALi  i_(:\  1:  Oi-V.). 

mechanioal-dysmenorrbcea, «. 

I'atlioL  :  Ubatru^linn  to  the  nunstruiil  dis- 
cbarge. 

mechanical-lamp,  «.  Another  nam« 
for  Carcel's  clock-work  lump,  in  which  the  oil 
is  ]iumi»ed  from  a  lower  reservoir  to  the  wick- 
tube  by  nie;ins  of  clock-work,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  snp])ly  exceeding  that  consumed  by  t)i<i 
wick,  the  surplus  Itowing  back  uuuide  of  tli<^ 
burner.  The  object  is  to  alfoid  equal  aud 
ample  supply  of  oil  to  the  tliime. 

mechanical-philosophy,  x. 

Jluit.  it  i'hiU>s. :  The  name  given  to  any 
theory  which  seeks  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nuinena  of  the  universe  by  the  moveuieDta  of 
elementary  bodies.  The  best  example  of 
niechanicjd-philosophy,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  is  the  Atomism  of  Leucippoti, 
of  Democritus,  and  of  Epicurus. 

mecb an \ cal-pigeon,  s.   a  flying  object 

forniiii.;  a  substitute  for  a  pigeon  in  shooting- 
matches. 

mechanical  -  powers,  s.  pi.  Contri- 
vances by  which  a  great  weight  may  be  sus- 
tained, or  a  great  resistance  overcome,  by  % 
small  force.  They  are  the  wedge,  the  inclinod 
Iilane,  thescrew,  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle, 
and  the  pulK-y. 

mechanical-telegraph,  c  Another 
name  tur  the  automatic,  telegiaph.  In  which  a. 
message  represented  by  a  series  or  succession 
of  dots  is  passed  bemath  a  key  or  stylus,  »«> 
as  to  make  aiid  break  the  circuit  by  mechani- 
cally passing  through. 

mechanical-Stoker,  s.     a  mechanical 

attaclnnent  to  a  steam  Innler  furnacn  for  the 
automatic  supidy  of  fuel,  either  as  jiowdor  or 
in  pieces  broken  to  a  regular  size.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  hop|>er  containing  the  fuel,  at 
the  bottom  of  whicli  are  rtillers  which  force  the 
coal  on  to  the  grate. 

mechanical -theory,  s.    (Mbchanical- 

I■UlLosoI■H^ .) 

"me-Chftn'-i-cal-ize,  r.f.  [Eng. mechanical; 
■ize.]  To  rentier  mechanical  or  mean  ;  to  de- 
base. 

me-chiin'-i-cal-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  nechanioiU  * 

■iy-] 

1.  In  a  mechanical  manner;  by  means  of  a 
machine  or  mechanism  ;  according  to  the  law.-t 
of  mechanism. 

"  The  chick  with  all  Itii  part*  Is  not  a  mf>cfuini<yaa^ 
contrived  engine."— flo*/«.    H'orki,  hi.  w. 

2.  By  physical  force  or  power. 

3.  In  a  manner  resemblinga  machine  ;  with- 
out tliought,  care,  or  independent  Judgment; 
by  the  mere  force  of  habit. 

"Guards,  mecKaniailli/  formed  in  raukit.* 

VoKper  :  Table  Talk.  !»«. 

4.  Without  losing  ita  identity  ;  opi>o{ied  to 
chemically. 

"Thvy  cuiitaln  nillcn.  aluminn,  potnah,  aoda,  aod 
mica  mixed  mrchanim'ttf  totcilhcr.  — TVndati  .'  frao 
mtnlt  il/  6dariC«,  (cd.  3nf).  p.  411. 

'  me-ch&n'-I-«al-n€8i8,  a.  [Eng.  mechamt^ 
val;    -ness.]    Th*o  quality  or  state  of   being 

mechanical. 

meoh-a-ni'-clan,  s.  [Fr.  mkanicie»,  from 
Lat.  viedianiois  =  mechanic  (u.v.).]  One  who 
is  skilled  or  vei-sed  in  nu-chanica. 

"It  tt  were  prnumed  that  noue  but  geometer* and 
mecfinnii-ia lit fhouM  enu>)oy  theinMt%-n  atwut  wrttluf 
any  jiart  ol  th.it  liUtnry."-fl..»/«-'  trorin,  IL  *Ta. 

mS-ch&n-i-OO-f  pref.  fLat.  meduinietL*  = 
mechiinic  (q.v.).  j  PertJiiriing  to  or  connocttd 
with  mechanics  or  miihanirtm. 

meohanico-ohem  1  oal ,  i.  Of,  pertain- 
ing, or  leluing  to  liutli  cheniistry  and  mc- 
rliiiiiic.H.  I'se.l  bpei'ially  of  sitcli  siiencert  a^ 
electricity  and  nuignctisin,  sonio  of  tlio  phe- 
nomena of  which  require  for  their  cxplanatiuu 
the  laws  of  cliemistry  and  of  mechaiiiCH. 

moohanico-corpuscular,  a.    An  eni- 

tint  applied  to  tin-  Aiomic  theory,  iH'cause  tlie 
aNnns  were  siipiM)Hc«l  to  c<uilain  within  them- 
selves the  elementJi  i)f  motion. 

"  To  .  .  .  cuiifouiid  tlie  riirmlc*  of  the  mtrtinnir^ 
evrfnitmt/ir  iihllueo)ihy.~— llV.trmiriiter  />*<«m-.  J«n, 

mfioh&n'-Ios,   mS-ohiUK'-ickA,  «.     iMc- 

CllANIC  1 

•  1.  Tlio  aclcnco  of  machinery. 


bo)l,  b^ ;  pi^t,  J^^l ;  cat,  90II.  choms,  9hln.  bonph :  go,  i^om ;  thin,  fbls  :  sin.  as ;  oxpoot.  Xonophon.  exist,    ph  :=  L 
-olxm,  -tian  ~  shan*    -tion,  -sion  =  sbiin  :  -tlon.  -9I0C  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  ^  shtis.    -bio.    cUo,  &c.   -  b^l.  d^l. 
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meehanism— meconin 


2.  That  branch  of  practical  science  which 
consitltrs  tlie  taws  of  equilibrium  and  tlie 
motion  of  solid  Ixnlies ;  the  forces  by  wliicli 
bodies,  whetlier  animate  or  inuumiate.  may  l>e 
nade  to  act  upon  one  another  ;  and  the  means 
by  whicli  these  lurce^  may  be  incieased  so  as 
to  overcome  tlmse  which  are  more  powerful. 
The  term  mechanics  was  originally  couhued  to 
the  doctrine  of  eqiiilibiium.  It  is  now,  how* 
sver,  pxteniled  to  the  motion  and  t^iuilibrium 
of  all  bodies,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  aeii- 
form.  That  branch  of  mechanics  which  in- 
vest'gates  the  relations  between  forces  in 
equiiil>num  is  termed  St;itic3  ;  and  that  which 
investig^ites  ttie  effects  of  forces  not  iu  equi- 
librium, but  produciug  motion,  is  termed 
Dynamics.  The  comidete  arrangement  of 
mechanics  is  now  made  to  em))race,  besides, 
the  pressure  and  tension  of  cords,  the  equi- 
librated jiolygon,  the  catenary  curve,  suspen- 
sion bridges,  the  equilibrium  of  arches  and 
the  stability  of  their  piers,  the  construction 
of  ul'lique  arches,  the  equilibrinm  of  domes 
and  vaults  with  revetments,  the  strength  of 
materials,  whether  they  be  of  wood  or  iron, 
dynamics  (or  the  science  of  moving  bodies), 
with  liydrostiitics,  I'ueuniutics.and  hydraulics. 

"  I  here  understand  the  word  mecrutnickA  In  s  larger 
sense  for  tljuse  diSL-ipliiits  tliat  consist  of  the  api'ti^a- 
tiuus  of  the  pure  uinthematicka  to  prijdm,-e  or  muUify 
uiutiou  to  itilenur  bodies.  "—£oy/«.'  h  urkt,  lii.  Oj. 

^  (1)  Animal  vteciuinlcs :  The  department 
of  science  wliirh  api>Iiestlie  principles  of  me- 
chanics to  the  framework  and  other  part«  of 
the-hnrnan  l>ody,  and  of  the  bodies  of  the  in- 
ferior animals. 

(2)  Practical  mechanics:  The  api)l:eation  of 
the  principles  of  mechanics  to  practical  pur- 
poses, as  tlie  construction  of  machines,  build- 
ings. &c. 

(3)  Rational  mfchanics :  That  branch  of 
mechanics  which  treats  of  the  theory  of  mo- 
tion. 

mech'-a-nism,    s.      [Ft.   mecanisme,   from 
mecaiu'ine  =  mcchauic  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Action  according  to  mechanical  laws; 
mechanical  action. 

"  Af t«r  the  chyle  has  i>as£ed  through  the  lungs, 
nature  contiuues  her  uuual  nievlianism.  to  Convert  It 
into  auimal  aul>f<tauceb. ' — Arbathnot  :  Un  Aliinentt- 

2.  Tlie  arrangement  of  the  paits  of  a 
machine,  euL-ine,  or  other  instruiueut,  in- 
tended to  ajiply  power  to  a  useful  purpose ; 
the  part^  collectively  of  a  machine  ;  the  ar- 
rangement iind  relation  of  the  i«art«  in  a 
machine ;  mechanical  constructi<»u  and  ar- 
rangement ;  machinery. 

"  Many  authora  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful 
mechanUm  of  a\<eeQh."— Stewart  :  The  Human  Hind, 
vol.  ii..  eh.  ii..  §  i 

II.  Music: 

1.  That  part  of  an  instrument  which  forms 
the  connection  between  the  player  and  the 
sound-producing  portion, 

2.  The  jthysical  power  of  performance,  as 
distinguished  ft-ora  the  intellect  or  taste  which 
directs  it 

mech'-a-nist*  s,  [Gr.  m>?x<^^^  (mec/uzu€)  =  a 
macliiuV  ;  Ijig,  suff. -i5^] 

*  1.  Onl.  Lang. :  A  mechanic,  a  mechanician  ; 
one  skilled  iu  the  constructiuo  or  use  of  ma- 
chinery. 

"  What  titles  wiU  he  keep?  wlU  he  remain 
Husici&u.  g.irdener.  builder,  vuchauisl  I" 

Wordsworth:  Excurtion,  hk.  Til. 

2.  Philns.  :  One  of  a  school  of  jihilosopliers 
who  ascribed  .'dl  tlie  ch.inges  in  the  universe 
to  the  eff.^t  of  purely  mechanical  forees. 

**mech'-a-nize,  r7.  [Fr.  m^^rfl-JKVr.]  Tosub- 
ject  to  rontrivance,  art.  or  skill  ;  to  form  by 
contrivance  or  design  ;  to  form  mechanically. 

"The  huninii  fnime  a  mechanised  oMUnn&lou.' — 
Sheitey.    t  ■<  "  "'( ndale.} 

•  me- Chan'- 6- graph,  s.  [Gr.  fi-nxav^ 
(mcchnne)  =  a  macliine,  and  ypd^Hn  (qrrtpfio)  = 
to  write,  to  draw.]  One  of  a  set  of  multiplied 
copies  of  an  original,  executed  by  means  of  a 
machine. 

*me-chan-o-grd.ph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  mfckano- 
grajyft ;  -ic] 

1.  Treating  of  or  dealing  with  mechanics. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  executed  ]iy  mechano- 
graphy. 

•mech-an-6g'-ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  mechavo- 
graph;  -int.]  One' who  by  mechanical  means 
produces  multiplied  copies  of  any  work  of 
art,  \vriting,  &c. 


*  mech-an-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eug.  vuciuino- 
graph;  -y.]  The  art  of  i^mltiplying  copies  of 
a  work  of  art,  a  writing,  &c.,  by  mechanical 
means. 

*  mech'-aa-ur-g^,  s.    [Gr.  ^iix«»^  (™<cft«'*^) 

=  a  macuiue,  and  iftyov  (jergon)  =  work.] 
That  branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of 
moving  ma  chines. 

Me-chif-a-rist,  a.  &  s.  [For  etj-ni.  see 
def.  L.]     ' 

A«  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  tlie  Armenian  religious  congregation  de- 
scribed under  B. 

"Printed  at  the  Mcchitarist yKaaea  of  Viennaaud 
\en\C'd:  —Add'u  *  Arn^old  :  Cath.  tHcL,  ^  668. 

E.  As  substantive : 

Chunk  Hist. :  A  congregation  founded  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an 
Ai'menian,  named  Mechitav,  for  the  i>nrpose 
of  instructing  and  impro\iug  the  condition  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  ordained  iu  Ui99, 
and  went  to  Constantinople  to  i»ut  his  plans 
into  execution.  Meetingwith  oi'p.jsition  theie, 
he  founded  a  religious  house  at  Modon  in  the 
Morea,  and  wlien  war  broke  out  between 
Turkey  and  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1715, 
the  latter  power  granted  liim  the  inland  of 
San  Lazz.iro,  in  the  lagoon  between  the  Lido 
and  Venice,  where  he  founded  the  Armenian 
convent  which  is  such  an  object  of  interest  to 
traveller.-..  The  Mechitarists  are  devoted  to 
literary  work,  princiitally  the  perfecting  of 
Armenian,  and  the  translation  into  that  Ian- 
gunge  nf  the  principal  productions  of  Euro- 
pean literature, 

mephe,  s.    [Fr.] 

Surg. :  A  bunch  or  pledget  of  cliarpie, 
cotton,  or  raw  silk,  for  keeping  open  an  ulcer 
or  wound.  Applied  by  an  instrument  known 
as  a  I'orte-meclie. 

Mech'-lin,  .<f.  &  a.  [From  Mechlin  or  Malines 
in  Belgium.] 

A,  As  sitbst. :  A  light  Belgian  lace  with  an 
hexagonal  mesh  ;  made  of  three  flax  threads, 
twisted  and  plaited  to  a  perpendicular  line, 
the  I'attern  being  worked  in  the  net,  and  the 
plait-thread  surrounding  the  flowers. 

B,  As  atlj.  :  The  term  apphed  to  the  variety 
of  lace  described  iu  A. 

me-chlo'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  7ne(conin) ;  chlo(rine), 
and  auU.  -u.]    (See  the  compound.) 

mechloic-acld,  s. 

Chan.  :  A  crystalline  acid  produced  l)y  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  meconin.  Itcrystalliz-  s 
in  tine  jTismalic  needles  ;  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

me-91St'-6ps,  s.  [Gr,  ^.'•yurro?  (megi3tns)  = 
very  gre^it,  and  oi^  {ops)  =  the  countenance.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilida*  from  Africa, 
erected  by  Gray.  Jaws  obhmg,  slender,  and 
rather  flat;  nose  not  swollen  ;  cerviad  and 
dorsal  plates  united  ;  hind  feet  wel'bed.  Me- 
ci^fops  BennHtii  is  Bennett's  Gavial,  M.  cota- 
yhractus,i\\e  FalseGavial.  Bymany  naturalists 
they  are  considered  as  varieties. 

1116-918-1111^ -a,  me-gis-tiir'-a.  «.  [Gr. 
^t>t<rro<:  (iite'jislos)  =  very  great,  and  ovpd.(pura] 
=  a  Uiil.J 

Omith. :  Long-tailed  Tit.  It  was  raised  to 
generic  distinctictu,  as  Mecistitni  vagans,  by 
Dr.  Leach  in  ISIO,  without,  however,  sjiccify- 
ing  his  reasons.  He  has  been  followed  by 
Brehm  and  Bonaparte.  (I'arre//.)  [Parus, 
Tit.] 

Me-cho'-a-can,  s.     [See  def.]    The  name  of 

a  maritime  state  in  Jlexico,  whence  the  root 
was  originally  brought. 

Mechoacan-root.  s. 

Bot,  (C  rharm. :  The  root  of  Batata.'^  Jalapn, 
once  erroneously  supposecl  to  be  the  true 
jalap,  which  it  to  a  cerUiiu  extent  resembles 
in  its  purgative  properties. 

Mec'-kel,  s.  [See  def]  John  Frederick 
Meckel',  a  celebrated  Gennan  anatomist  (17-4- 
74).  He  was  the  author  of  many  scientitic 
works,  and,  in  1749,  published  an  accoimt  of 
the  ganglion  which  bears  his  name. 

Meckel's- cartilage,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  cartilage  of  the  first  or  mandi- 
bular arch.  It  occupies  the  deej-er  part  of 
the  arcli  from  a  very  early  period,  and  remains 
visible  iu  the  human  ftetus  up  to  the  sixth  or 


seventh  month.  Its  proximal  portion  is  con- 
verted Into  the  malleus  of  mammals  and  the 
quadrate  bone  of  reptiles  and  birds.    {Quain.) 

Heckel's-gangllon,  s. 

Aiiut. :  The  larger  of  the  cranial  gangtia. 
It  is  triangular  in  shape,  reddish  in  colour, 
and  is  situated  in  the  si'heno-nmxillary  fossa, 
near  the  spheno-palatinc  foramen,  whence  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  sjiheiiM-]>alatiue  gang- 
lion. The  sul>-maxillai7  ganglion  was  also 
discovered  by  MeckeL 

me-com'-e-ter,  «.  [Gr.  ^Vjicos  (mekos^  = 
length,  and  /lerpof  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Surg. :  A  graduated  instnnuent  used  at  the 
iT'spice  de  Maternity  in  Paris,  to  measure 
new-born  infants. 

mec-o-n3,m,'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  viecon{ic  acid); 
a»t< Hioiuu J,  and  sutr.  -ic.]    (Seethe  compound.) 

meconamlc-acid,  s. 

COHO 
C/wrm. ;  C7li.i(NH..>Oc  =  0(NH2/  ^  COHO. 

COHO 

An  amide  of  meconicacid  formed  by  the  action 
of  annuonia  on  ethyl  mecuuic  acid.  It  has 
not  b'  cu  obtained  in  the  cry.stiUiD''  form,  and 
its  formula  is  aouiewhat  UoubtfuL 

mec'-o-nate,  s.    (Eng.  vucm^ic);  suff.  •ate,} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  meconic  acid. 

me-cdn'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  meconiium)  ;  suff. 
•ic]  Contained  iu  or  derived  from  meconium 
(q.v.). 

meconic -acid«  s. 

Chem. :  C?!!^^);.  One  of  the  constituents  of 
opimn  discovered  by  iScrluruer  In  1800.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  alcuhulic  extract  of  opium 
liy  precipitating  with  baric  chloride  and  de- 
composing the  baric  meeonate  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  crystiiUizes  in  colourless,  mica-like 
plates  or  prisms,  containing  tliree  molecules 
of  water,  with  difficulty  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  ether,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol.  When  heated  to  200°,  it  gives  off 
carlKjnic  anhydride,  and  is  converted  into 
comenic  acid,  C6H4O5.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  coloured  deep-red  by  ferric  chloride.  Me- 
conic acid  is  dilastc,  and  forms  two  classes  of 
salts.  When  :..alcic  meeonate  is  dissolved  in 
warm  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  cooled, 
brilliant  j'lates  of  the  monobasic  salt  (C:H2^0j\2 
Ca,  £HoO  are  produced.  Di-amnionic  meeon- 
ate, CiHO^^^^^g^-*^^^-'  crystaUizes  in  slender 
needbs. 

Di-cthyl  meconic  acid,  C4HO ^^'^^§|{5j*^^^ 

is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor  from  which 
tlie  foriuer  acid  has  separated.  It  forms 
flattened  colourless  prisms,  melting  about 
llu",  and  dissolving  easily  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. Tite  acid  is  monuliasic,  and  forms,  with 
ammonia,  a  crystalline  salt  of  a  yellow  colour. 

me  conic-ether,  s. 

Clieui. :  C^llO,^^^^^^Jy^^^'     Ethyl  meconic 

acid.  Obtiiined  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  meconic  acid  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  small  needles 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alnohol,  melts  at 
168%  aud  sublimes  in  brilliant  rlmmbs. 

me -con' -i- dine.  s.  [Eng,  mecoii^in);  Or. 
eiSos  {i-idoi,)  =  foriL,  and  sulf.  -inf.] 

Chem.  :  C01H03KO4.  One  of  the  alkaloids 
present  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opiuni.  dis- 
covered by  Hesse  in  1670.  It  fonns  a  brown- 
ish, transparent,  amorphous  m;iss.  ii  soluble 
in  water,  but  vtr^  soluble  in  alcohcl,  ether, 
benzol,  and  chloroform.  It  melts  at  5S%  am:, 
is  not  sublimable.  The  Sidt^  of  mecouidlne 
are  ver>'  unstable,  and  their  solutions  have  an 
intensely  bitter  taste. 

mec'-o-nin,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  mecoTt(ium):  suff- 

■in.] 

Chem, :  CitiHn)04.  A  neutral  substance  ex- 
isting in  oiium,  first  observed  by  Dublanc 
It  c;in  be  fmined  from  narcotine  by  the  action 
of  dilute  nit  ic  acid,  and  Ironi  opianic  acid  by 
treatment  with  caustic  alkabs.  It  may  also 
be  obtiiined  from  opium  by  allowing  a  cold- 
water  extract  to  stand  for  some  weeks,  re- 
dissolving  the  co'^tulline  deposit  in  alcihol, 
and  again  t.ystallizing.  Meconin  crystallizes 
in  colourless  hexagonal  piisnis,  solui.'»e  iu 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  tther;  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.     It  has  a  very  acrid 


* 


f&te,  nit,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =:  a ;  qn  —  kw. 
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taate,  raelU  at  uliout  98%  ami  distilH  without 
alteration.  It  f'Tiiis  substitution  derivatives 
with  bromine,  itxiine,  Ac,  of  whiiJi  broino- 
mcconin  Is  Uie  type,  CioH9Br04. 

me-cd'-ni-um,  «.  tMotl.  Lsit.,  trom  Gr. 
M»i«wfto»'  {niikOnion)  =.  (l)  tlie  julc«  of  tho 
iiojipy,  opium  :  (2)  tlie  discharge  from  the 
bowfU  of  newborn  children;  ti^Kuv  {nekon) 
=  the  poppy.] 

Chem, :  A  snbfttance  occurring  In  the  iti- 
twtinal  canal  of  the  fccttis.  It  j.i>pc'are  to  bo 
B  mixture  of  chnlesterin,  bile  rosin,  cnsein, 
plcmmel.  bilivervlin,  mucus,  and  perhaps 
albumin. 

nSo-on-dp'-sis*  «.  [Gr.  fi^K^v  (m£kon)^a 
poi)py,  and  ot/zit  {opsis)  =  ai)iit!Jirance.] 

ilor. ;  Welsh-poppy ;  agenusof  Piij^veraceffi, 
intermediate  bctwei-n  Papavtrand  Argenione. 
Sepals  two  ;  petals  four;  stigina  of  few  rays  ; 
cai>snle  opening  below  the  style  by  fnur  to 
six  valves.  KnowTi  species  nine.  Meconopsis 
cambrica  is  tlie  Common  AYelsh-poppy.  It 
has  large  yel!ow  flowers.  Rare  in  England, 
and  only  naturalized  in  Scotland.  The  roots 
of  M,  nepaleTisl%  n  Nepaulese  spofies,  are  very 
poisonous.  It  has,  however,  sometimes  V>ecn 
pffscrilied,  as  has  Sf.  acuUata,  another  Indian 
species,  as  a  narcotic 

med'-ol,  s.  rFr.  mi-MUe,  from  ItnL  rrudaglia 
=  a  medal,  a  coin,  from  Low  Lat.  vicdulia, 
medalla  ~  a  small  coin,  a  coiTui>t.  of  Lat.  mci- 
aXUim.  -  raetal  (i).v.)  ;  Hp.  mwiaZ/a.]  A  coin  ;  a 
piece  of  metal  cast  iu  tlie  form  of  a  coin,  and 
etamped  with  sonie  figure  or  inscription  to 
coniniemorate  the  memory  of  some  illustrious 
jterson,  or  some  remarkable  Ueod,  or  as  a 
reward  of  merit.  A  medal  ditfers  from  a  coin 
In  that  it  is  not  current  as  money.    (Xumis- 

HATICS.] 

"An  anti(|ue  mmAal  halt  conauiued  with  mrt-"— 
Boyle:   Wtirks.  v.  M& 

mcdal-nutchlne*  «.  A  machine  for 
making  copies  of  medals  and  raised  or  sunk 
works  on  a  scale  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
original.  It  comprises  adjustable  frames  on 
the  pantograj'h  principle  for  carrying  tracers 
wliich  pass  over  the  face  of  the  ori^'inal,  ami 
mandrels  in  which  the  various  cutters  for 
producing  tlie  copy  arc  inserted. 

•  mod'-al-ist,  5.    [Micdallist. 

*  mod  -  al  -  let,  •  med'-al-et,  tiiug. 
tMiial ;  ilunin.  sufT.  •hi.\  A  small  medal ;  tiny 
are  frequently  worn  suspended  from  tlie  neck, 
and  in  Catholic  countries  are  impressed  witii 
figures  of  saints,  &c. 

"  I  eliivll  tMrg  1c-n%'e  to  give  thts  clans  the  appellntion 
of  tnvdaiet^'—l'niktrton  :  Etmu  on  J/ci£u^,VuI.  1-,  5  1^ 

mo-d&l'-lic*  n.  [Eng.  ttudal  ;  -fc]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  meilal  or  medals. 

*•  I  h»»*  Inlrly  Been,  any*  Eugeiilui.  a  mtitatUe  hla. 
ton-  of  tiio  urrMUt  kiug  of  l-'muce."— ^ItWuoii ;  JJcduli, 
dliil  ^ 

me  ddl'-llonClon  n.s  yiin),s.  IVr,  vt^^laiUon, 
iittui  I  Lid.  uteijUigliAjn^,  fiuin  viedayliti  =■  ft 
medal  (((.v.).] 

1.  A  large  antique  medal  or  memorial  coin, 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  and  larger  than  cur- 
rent coins. 

"  Uudcr  thU  term  \m«d'tUlnnt1  are  iDcIudcd  all  thp 

filecM  prtMluced  by  the  nucieiit  uiiutJi.  wlildi.  frvmi 
lii-lr  lujuirlor  nt/e,  were  evidently  imt  Intcijilcd  (or 
eiTcalntiiiiL"-' Addition:  A ncirrit  Med/iU.  liial   liL 

2.  Carved,  moulded,  cast,  or  stamper!  rircn- 
Inr,  oval  and  sometimes  sqiiaro  work,  beiirJng 
on  it  objects  repnsintiid  in  relief,  as  flowers, 
hi^ds,  Ilgnres,  animals,  &c. 

mdd -al-list,  'mod'-ol-Ist,  «.      [Eng. 

mfflal':  -iU;  Vr*  ■mMaUHit'e.] 

1.  <Mie  who  engraves,  stamps,  or  moulds 
m.daU. 

"Hculjjtnr*,  jxiliiUT".  mill  mfilfUlUU  exrrt<'d  thrlr 
ntriioitt  aklll  In  lit*  w<irk  of  tnumnitttlnit  hU  fcnltircB 
tu  iiMltnty'—Jiacaulag:  HiMt.  Knj.,  cK  vll. 

2.  One  who  studlea  the  hIstor>'  of  medals  ; 
•ce  wlin  is  skilled  or  iiirtous  In  medals. 

**  Ai  A  m^'litltUt.  yon  nreiiott'>to'i*<  UTynacablnft  of 
kteilHJii  M  a  truulIM  of  moiivy.''^  AdUitnn  :  On  JUrilii!i. 

3.  One  who  has  gained  n  medal  at  school  or 
college  U.H  tlio  rcwanl  of  merit. 

•  mS-d&l'-Inr  ^,  i.  lEng.  metlnl^  and  Gr.  tjiyov 
lergnn)  =  work.)  The  art  of  engraving,  stjinip- 
iDg,  or  imiulding  medals. 

mSd'-dlo,  *  mod-cU,  '  mo  die.  '  mod- 
Ion,  "  mello,  v.t.  k  i.  [(>.  Kr.  mflrr,  vwillrr, 
meller—\o  mix.  to  Interfere  or  mwldle  with 


(Fr.  m£Ur),  from  I^ow  IaL  mi^ailo  =  to  mix, 
ftora  Lat.  misceo  ;  Sp.  vuzclar;  Tort,  vusclar  ; 
Ital.  miidiiare.] 

•  A.  Transitive: 

I,  Lit.:  To  mix,  to  mingle. 

"T!ul  gAVfn  hli»  to  drviike  wyn  wBtl  with  gall." 
—  Hgdtff*:  JUaUAffw  xxvu.  M. 

IL  FigurativeJij  : 

1.  To  mingle,  to  interlanL 

2.  To  confuse,  to  confound. 

"A  mttVfd  itftta  ..f  the  wrJi-r*  of  til*  go^peli"— 
Booker:  Eccia*.  PolilU:.  bk.  Iv.,  J  8. 

S.  JntransiUvt: 

•  1.  To  mix,  to  mingle. 

"  More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  tvilh  my  thought*." 

Shdkeij). :  Tonpeit,  L  3. 

2.  To  take  part ;  to  deal,  to  interpose,  to  in- 
terfere ; — 

•  (1)  In  a  good  sense  :  to  attend. 

"Stodr  to  Vw  quiet,  wid  to  m^dJlo  with  yxitirown 
huBiue^'—Tt/'id*^"-  1  2'it«»*ul.  tv.  l^. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense  :  to  interfere  oBiciously 
with  mattei-9  with  whicli  one  has  no  i.>ersonL;l 
interest;  to  put  one's  self  forward  imperti- 
nently, officiously,  or  offensively  in  tho  atlaii-s 
of  others. 

3.  To  touch  or  handle  things  with  which 
one  has  no  business. 

med'-dler,  9.  lEng.  meddl(c) ;  -«r.]  One 
who  niedilles;  one  who  intcrlcrcs  or  busi^-s 
hinistU'  utticiously  about  matters  with  which 
he  has  no  personal  concern  ;  au  officious  per- 
son ;  a  busybody. 

"  ni9  royal  patron  .  .  .  hnted  a  inedtller  kXxhq^X  ha 
much  as  u  cuwunL' — Macauitiy  •'  MitU  Eng.,  cb.  xvi. 

mcd'-dlo-s6me,  o..  [Eng.  nuddle;  'Some.] 
Inclined  or  given  to  meddling  or  interfering 
in  the  business  of  others;  oUiciously  intru- 
sive. 

"  Honour,  that  meddlctom/;  offlcioua  111, 
rursuta  thv«  e'tu  to  <Jt^At.ll."        Iil<ur :  The  Qravc. 

mcd'-dle-s6me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  nuddUsome ; 
-JICAS.]  Tlie  quality  or  btate  of  being  niuddle- 
some  ;  officious  iuterfereucc. 

"1  shall  iFro|)i)iin<  »ome  geuemi  rules  accordlug  to 

whicli  such  i/iiiiii/i»"»uK.'ij  li  cuiutuouly  blaiiieiible." 
^liarruw  :  ^ii^ermaits,  voL  L,  ser.  U. 

mcd'-dling,  a.  [Eng.  mcldle;  •ing.'\  Given 
to  intcifermg  in  llir  cunccrns  of  others  ;  med- 
dlesume ;  officiously  intrusive. 

■•  Til  turn  every  Iguomnt  meddlirnj  ni>*glBtrfit*  Into 
ast-tle  iuqulditoi-."— J/acaufav;  UitU  Eiig.,  ch.  xv. 

med'-dling-ly,  adr.  [Eng.  meddling;  -?i/.] 
Ina  meddling,  interfering,  or  officious  manner  i 
offleiously,  interfcringly. 

Medo,  s.  (Lat  Medus.]  A  native  or  subject 
of  lliti  ancient  kingdom  of  Media. 

1  me'-di-a,  5.  pi.    [Medium.] 

*  me'-di-a-9^,  «.  (Eng.  mfdia(te);  -cy.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  mediate  or  forming 
an  intermediate  or  intervening  step. 

med-i-ce'-val,  •  med-i-o'-val,  a.  ii  s. 

(Lat.  viedius  ==  middle  ;  wr{'"iO  =  ""  oge,  and 
jEng.  adj.  suif.  -al] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Middle  Ages. 

t  B.  As  siihst.  :  One  who  belonged  to  the 
Middle  Ages. 

"This  vii-w  of  lAiidtcape  dllTon  trom  that  of  the 
t7ieUie»'tU.'-~/iuAki'i. 

t  mod-i-sa'-val-Ijm,  t  mcd-I-e'-val-xjm, 

e.  [Tng.  inedidTid;  •ism.]  The  princii^lcs, 
manners,  or  spirit  of  the  Mifldle  Ages,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  religion  and  ait. 

1  mSd-i-CB'-val-ist,  t  mod-i-e'-val-Ist,  s. 

|Lng.  mcditrv'i'l ;  -iU.]  One  who  Is  \ei-si.-d  in 
the  hlstt)ry  of  the  Middle  Ages;  one  wlio 
symi>atlilzes  with  or  sui'purts  incdiuivulisni. 

•mcd-X-iB'-val-lS^,  ' mod-l-O'Val-lf, 

u'lv.  (Kng.  hiidtarid :  -hi.]  In  a  iindia-val 
manner  ;  in  accordance  willi  mudiwvuUsm. 

*mo'-dX-aL   a,   A  $.     [Lnt.  nudtalU,  from 

inadius  =>  iniddlc  ;  Fr.  mctlial.] 

A.  A»  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  mean  or  aver- 
agr^ ;  mean. 

B.  As  »ttb$tantive : 

Grffk  Gravi. :  A  tern  Bonictlmcn  spjdiod  to 
*lie  letters  b.  g,  and  d,  as  ln-ing  intermediate 
In  aftund  Wtween  thi;  hard  mules  p,  k,  and  (, 
and  thi^  (iHplmt<^H  ph.  rh,  and  th. 


mcdial-alligatlon,  «.    LAlliqation,  S.] 
medlal-cadenco,  s. 

Music:  The  cadence  proper  to  the  Metliant 
(q.v.). 
Me'-^-an  <1),  a,  &  * .    [Lat,  Media  =  an  an- 

cient  koigdom  of  Asia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Media  or 
its  iuhubituuts. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  Medo. 

me'-dX-an  (2),  a.    [Lat.  mcdianus,  from  inedius 

=  middle.]    feituated  or  placed  iu  the  middle  ; 
jiassing  through  or  along  the  miildle. 

"  Let  hloud  hi  thenu-rf/.m  vein  of  tho  heart'— AitAofC 
Jlatl :  Sermon  to  tJW  LonU  </  J'arliamenC 

median-artery,  s. 

Annt. :  A  branch  of  the  anterior  Interos- 
seous artery. 

mcdian-llno,  s. 

Atmt.:  A  vertical  line,  supposed  to  divide 
a  butly  longitudinally  Into  two  equal  part«, 
one  right  the  other  left.  Chaussier  culls  thij 
llnca  alba  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen. 
{Dunglison.) 

median-nerve,  & 

AiuU. :  A  ncrvo  arising  by  two  roots  flrom 
the  inner  and  outer  cord  of  the  bnnhial 
jilcxus.  It  travels  down  the  front  of  the 
fureurm,  and  enters  the  palm,  separating  into 
two  nearly  equal  ])arts ;  the  external  part 
supplies  some  of  tlie  short  muscles  of  tho 
thumb,  and  gives  digital  branches  to  tho 
thumb  and  index  finger;  the  second  portion 
supplies  the  middle  linger,  and  iu  part  the 
index  and  ring  lingers.    {Quain.) 

median-veins,  s.  pi, 

Anat. :  Three  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
forearm :  the  median  basilic,  the  median 
cephalic,  and  the  common  median,  oryuiiw 
fcroc/iu.     [Basilic,  CrruALic] 

4  median-zone.  s. 

Gfoij.  i£-  i-'iM?. :  The  same  as  tho  Deep-sea 
Coral-zone  (q.v.).  It  is  from  tifty  to  a 
hundred  or  more  fathoms. 

m6'-di~ant,  me'-di-ante,  s.   [Fr.  midiante; 
Ital.  viidUiiUr,  Irom  Lat.  vied'uuis,  pr.  par.  of 
vicdio  =■  to  divide  iu  llie  middle  ;  inedius  = 
middle.) 
Music: 

1.  One  of  the  three  most  significant  regular 
modulations  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes. 
[Mode.] 

2.  Tho  third  degree  of  any  scale,  so  called 
because  it  divides  the  interval  between  the 
tonic  and  the  dominant  into  two-thirds.  Tims 
iu  the  scale  of  u,  E  Is  the  mediant. 

mc-di-Ss'-tin-al,  a.  [Eng.  vicdlastin(e):  -al.) 
Of  or  peitainuig  to  the  mediastine. 

II  Tlierc  arc  iiudiastintU  arteries,  branches 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  which  ramify 
in  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  tho  medias- 
tinal space  (Iho  Bi>ace  bounded  laterally  by 
the  right  and  kft  pbunc);  vied  lust  iuul  vvim^, 
and  vicdiastiual  lymphatic  gkiiids.  Pathologi- 
cally, there  arc  mediastinal  hydatids,  tumours, 
and  cancer. 

mo'-di-iis-tino,  mo-dI-&s-ti-niim.  «. 

[Lat.  7iudiastiiius  =  a.  helper,  a  comniou  ser- 
vant, a  drudge.] 

Anat. :  Tlic  septum  fonne<l  by  the  union  of 
tho  two  pleurip.  The  term  anterior  medias- 
tinum is  given  to  tli<'  part  of  this  septum  In 
front  of  the  heart  and  pericanllnm,  and  pos- 
terior medi.islinnm  to  tlie  pait  l»eliind.  That 
portion  whiih  encloses  the  ivrn'anlium  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  the  middle  tncdi- 
a.slinuin.    (Qitain.) 

"  Nono  of  the  mrmhmnM  which  InvMt  th«  Inalde  of 
tho  hriiut  liut  limy  U>  tlie  Mfit  of  tlil«  ilt«p«»p,  tho  tn#- 
UiatHnetM  wvU  tM  Ui9  i>lvaT%.'—ArbntMmoi  :  On  Dirt 

mS-di-i&S-tlt-ni'-tls,  «.  [I.nt  maHastin^vsX 
and  sull.  -itis^  donoling  Inllauimaliou  ;  Kr. 
vudhu^tinitc.]     [M  i:i>iastine.) 

VatJu :  Indamnuitlon  of  tlie  laminar  tlssuo 
of  the  mediastine. 

i  mo'-dl-rito,  a.     (I-nt.  mediatus,  pa,  par.  of 

Vf  ii'i      t*i  1h^  III  the  iniddh';  mrdiut  —  middle; 
Fr.  medial;  Ital.  &  Sj*.  mwiui.'o.j 

].  Situated  or  Wing  In  the  middle  or  b»- 
tween  two  extremes  ;  nildule. 

"  Aiixluua  wn  hnwr  In  »  nte^intm  tMrn* 
Bvtwlit  lunoitjr  mid  uothliit;  " 

/Vi»r .-  Salomon,  UL  Ml. 


bCU,  b^:  p^t,  J6^1:  cat,  9011.  chorus.  9hln.  l>enon:  go,  I'^om :  thin.  %hlni  rtn,  an:  oxpoot,  Xenophon,  oxUt.    -Ing, 
-«lAn,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shim ;  -^on,  -«ioa  =  zbun.    -olous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shiis.    -bio,  -die,  &c  —  b^l,  dfl. 
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J,  Intervening,  interposed. 
"  8ouu  the  ntetiiate  clouds  sba.ll  be  dispelled; 
Tbe  Buu  sbAll  sugu  be  face  to  lace  belieid." 

Prior.    IToda.) 

3.  Acting  as  a  means  or  nieditini ;  not  direct 
or  immediate  ;  leading;  up  to  that  which  acts 
directly  or  immediately. 

"  The  Immediiite  caiiae  o(  death  is  the  resolutlou  or 
eitiutfuianiiieiituf  ti.e  apiiita;  ftud  [thHt)  tbe  destruc 
tiou  ur  torruptmu  <-i  the  uigHua  Is  but  tbe  medics 
c&ufle."— wacoft  .*  iVtit.  tii't.,  i  :iVJ. 

4.  Gained  or  elfected  by  the  agency  or  inter- 
vention of  a  medium  :  as,  inediate  perception, 
mediute  knowledjje. 

mediate-auscultation,  b. 

Med. :  Anst-ultation  by  means  of  the  stetho- 
scope, as  distinguished  from  immediate  aus- 
cultjition,  in  which  the  ear  is  directly  applied 
to  the  chest  of  the  patient. 

mediate-testimony,  s. 

Law:  Secondary  evidence.    (Wliartoii.) 

me'-di-ate,  v.t.  &  l  [Sp.  mediar;  Fr.  ijUdier; 
Ital.  viedUire.l    [Mediate,  o.] 

*  A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  effect  by  mediation  or  interventiou 
between  two  or  more  parties. 

"  Employed  to  mediate 
A  present  marriage,  to  be  had  betiveeii 
Hlui  ftud  tbe  sister  of  the  yonn^  Freiiuh  queen. 

haniei  :  Civd  U'urs,  vlil. 

2.  To  connect  as  two  things  distinctly  sepa- 
rate by  something  interposed  or  intervening. 

3.  To  halve  ;  to  divide  equally. 

"  They  Btyled  a  double  step,  the  anace  from  the  ele- 
Tatiou  of  one  foot  to  the  sfune  foot  set  dovvii  »y.-\m, 
mediated  by  n  step  of  tbe  other  foot,  a  puce,  equaJ  to 
five  fL-et.'  —UUder, 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  be  or  lie  between  two ;  to  intervene. 

"They  exdudenJl  other  bodies  that  before  mediated 
between  tbe  parta  of  their  \}oAy."—Sir  K.  Oigby. 

2.  To  interi>ose  or  intervene  between  parties, 
as  a  common  friend,  for  tlie  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling tliem.  or  negotiating  an  agreement  or 
arrangement ;  to  intercede. 

•  me'-di-ate-ly,  *  me-dl-at-ly»  adr.  [Eng. 
mtt/w(f,  a. ;  -/'/.]  In  a  mediate  manner;  not 
directly  or  innuediately :  as,  a  medium,  means, 
or  secondary  cause  ;  not  primarily. 

"  Pestilent  contagion  ia  propagated  immodifttely  hy 
convLTBiUij  with  inicetod  i>ersi.us,  and  meiH-ttc/,'/  hy 
pestilent  eeniiu.ini^  piop-iyated  through  the  air."— 
ijiirvaU  .   Un  C'ljiisumption. 

•  me'-di-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  jntdia^e;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mediate. 

me-di-a'-tlon,  •  me-di-a-ci-onn,  *  me- 

di-a-cy-on,  s.    [l-r.  meUiatiun,  from  Lat.  ine- 
diatus,  pa.  par.  of  medio  —  to  be  ia  the  middle 
or  between  ;  Sp.  viediacion;  Ital.  7na.lia2io7ie.] 
1  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  state  or  action  of  anj-thing  inter- 
posed or  intervening  between  two  tliin^'d  ; 
intervention,  interposition  ;  mediate  ageuL-y. 

"  It  being  the  nndeniable  prerogative  of  the  first 
cause,  that  wliatauever  it  does  by  the  medkitian  i.f 
sei-Diid  causes,  it  can  do  iiiiiiiediately  by  itaelf  without 
tbeui  "—S'luth  '  Sermont,  xol.  iv.,  scr,  ll. 

2.  The  act  of  mediating;  intervention  be- 
tween parties  at  variance  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciliation ;  intercession. 

"  Noble  offices  thou  may'st  etrect 
Of  mediatiun  ufler  I  am  dead. ' 

Shakexp.  :  2  n'-»r<j  tV.,  It.  4. 

n.  Miisic:  Tliat  part  of  a  Gregorian  chnnt 
which  lies  between  the  reciting-note  and  the 
next  clnse.     [Chant.] 

•  me'-di-a-tive,  a.  lEn^.  m^diat^c) ;  -iir."] 
Of  or  pei-taining  to  a  mediator  or  mediation  ; 
nieiliatorial, 

mo-di-at-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  vicdintxz{p) ; 
-<i/iOu.j  The  act  of  mediatizing  ;  specilically, 
a  term  api'lied  to  the  aiinexalinn  or  absor}.- 
tion  of  the  smaller  states  of  Gennany  by  the 
larger  neighbouring  states,  after  tbe  dissolu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  in  1S0(3,  leaving  to 
the  fnnuer  their  n<'minal  imiependence  and 
sovereignty,  and  to  their  princes  their  rank, 
rights,  and  privileges. 
f  me'-^-a-tize,  v.t.  [En?.  mediat{f^);  -ize."] 
Tu  render  mediate ;  spoMfically,  to  niaUe 
mediately,  not  immediately,  dependent:  as,  in 
Germany,  to  annex  a  smaller  state  to  a  larger, 
leaving  to  it  its  nominal  sovereignty,  and  to 
ltd  prince  his  title,  rights,  and  privileges. 

"  My  hont  inforniett  ine  .  .  .  that  the  princes  of 
Altenntein  Imd  un  ti  tl>fl  beginninc:  of  tbe  i-res-nt 
century  l>e<'n  indejwndent  rulers,  hut  had  then  been 
initli(iiized^i.e„  \  ollticMlly  diBestablished.  ami  made 
snbjectsof  one  ■-(  the  larger  states.*  —  /!.  O.  Liddeil.  is 
Mnc7nHlun's  i/agrume.  Oct.  issi,  p.  JT3. 


me'-dJ-a-tor,  •  me-di-a-tour,  «.  [Fr. 
mcdiateur,  fmin  Lat.  medu.itorem,  accus.  uf 
vuuiiator  =  one  wliu  comes  between,  a  me- 
diator, from  m^diatiis,  ]ia.  par.  of  wierfio  =  to 
be  in  the  middle;  iiwtZtus  =  the  middle;  Sp. 
&  Port.  Tiudiador  :  Ital.  mediatore.] 

1.  One  who  mediates  or  interposes  between 
parties  at  variance  for  the  ptirpnsb  oi  rtcun- 
cili.itinn  or  nf  etlectiiig  an  agieetueiit  or  ar- 
rangement ;  an  arbitrator. 

"  Thus  authorised,  the  mediaror*  speedily  concluded 
•  treaty."— -l/ucdu^uy:  Hint.  Eng..  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Specilically,  a  term  applied  to  Christ  as 
the  intercessor  betwt^eii  God  and  man. 

"There  is  one  God,  and  one  nu'diarnr  Itetween  God 
and  man.  the  man  Cbriiit  Jeuu^"— l  Tonolhj/  it.  S. 
^  The  term  m&liator — Gr.  /ie<riTi7s  i^nusHi^), 
litt-rally,  an  iulennediary,  an  intercessnr,  a 
go-tietwcen,  froni  jukto?  (7)tcsos)  =  the  middle, 
and  cl/xt  {eimi')^  to  go — is  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  tu  Moses  and  to  Christ.  The 
former  was  invited  to  hold  interviews  with 
Jeliovah,  carrying  messages  from  Ilim  to  the 
Isiaetitish  j'cople  and  back  ngain  (Exod. 
xix.  3,  7,  8,  20,  XX.  132.  xxi.  1,  ic).  He  also 
interceded  for  them  when  they  liad  sinmd 
(xxxii.  30-3:?).  Th3  Jewish  covenant  or  testa- 
ment was  "ordained  through  angels  by  the 
hand  of  a  mediator"  (Gal.  iii.l9,  R.V.)  ;  Jesus 
was  the  mediator  of  the  new  and  better 
covenant  or  testament  (Heb.  viii.  6,  ix.  15, 
xii.  24).  In  Ihe  fullest  sense,  that  of  nn  in- 
tercessor, there  is  no  mediator  but  Cluist 
Jesus  (1  Tim.  ii.  5).  He  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  those  who  come  imto  God  by 
him  (Heb.  vii.  26  ;  cf.  Jolm  xvii  ).  It  is  f.>r 
ids  name's  sake  that  sins  are  forgiven 
(Ephes.  iv.  32;  1  John  ii.  12). 

ine-dl-a-tbr'-i-al«  a.  [Eng.  -niedwXor;  -inZ.] 
Uf  or  pertaiiiing'to  a  mediator  or  mediation; 
]iertaining  to  the  office  or  character  of  a  me- 
diator. 

"  His  mediatorial  character  and  office  was  meant  to 
he  represented  as  a  peri>ctual  chamcter  and  office." — 
Pa  ley :  Sermon  Z^. 

me-di-a-tbr'-i-al-ls?,  adv.  [Eng.  nt^- 
diatorial :  -ly.]  In  a  mediatorial  manner  ;  as 
a  mediator. 

mo'- di- a- tor -ship,  s.  [Eng.  vutliator; 
-skip.]  Tlie  office,  position,  or  diai-acter  of 
a  mediator. 

"The  infinitely  perfect  medintorthip  and  Interoes- 
slou  of  Chriat."— Sou(A.'  Sermons,  vol  vi..  ser.  L 

•  mo'-di-a-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  mediator;  -y.] 
Of  or  jtertainiug  to  a  mediator  or  mediation  ; 
mediatorial. 

"  The  mediaCory  office  whioh  he  wiw  to  be  intrusted 
Vlth.  —Duni/an:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt  iL 

•  me -di-a- tress, '  me'-di-a-trix,  s.  [Lat. 

mediatrix,  fvm.  «fvmUator-&  mediator;  I'r. 
viedialrice  ;  Ital.  tnediiUrice.]  A  female  medi- 
ator. 

"Why  didst  thon  not  O  gentle  mother-qn^nl 
As  fudno  and  mediaCresa  »taud  lietwc^'n  ?  " 

LewU:  atatiua,  tU. 

t  me'-dic,  5.    [Medick,  $.] 

*med'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  medicus.]  The  same  as 
Medical  (q.v.). 

*med'-ic-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  medicdbilis^  frfim 
meJiro  =  to  treat  with  medicine.)  That  may 
or  can  be  cured  or  healed. 

med-i-ca'-gO,  s.  [Cominted  fron^  M»j5t»cTj 
irda  (Mcdiki  ;>ofi)  =  tlie  M  dian  gi-ass,  which 
was  Incerne,  snid  to  have  been  brongf.t  to 
Greece  during  the  expedition  of  Darins.J 

B'4.:  Medick;  a  genus  of  papilioTiaceons 
plant^M,  sulitribe  Trilblica;.  The  leaves  are 
trifobnlate,  tlie  keel  obtuse,  the  legumes 
sttii-aliy  twisted,  more  rarely  falcate,  often 
spiny,  rarely  dehiscent.  Found  in  Europe, 
the  "west  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Alrica. 
Known  ppccii^s,  forty.  M.  hijmhua,  the  IIop- 
trefoil,  Bonietimes  called  Shamrock,  ni:d  in 
Norfolk  Kun-Buch,  is  occjisiinally  cultivated 
with  other  clovers.  It  is  like  Iho  ycllov/ 
0:10,  which,  however,  is  a  smaller  ]:lant 
and  annual.  M.  fmiirn,  is  Lucorno  (O-v.), 
a  native  of  fho  Easter  i  ncmifphcrp,  bv.t 
laroiely  grown  i:i  tho  Tnited  States.  HI. 
arborca,  tho  cytisns  of  tlie  anciontq,  prows 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  Greece  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  Turksuse  the  wood  to  mnl;o 
luindirs  f'>r  their  sabres,  and  the  Greek  monks 
for  making  beads. 

med'-ic-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  medicalis,  from  T^t, 
viedicns  =a  physician,  Tn'-rfcor  =  to  heal ;  It:iL 
&L  Sp.  meilico.]     Pertaiuing  to,  connected  with 


or  employed  in  tlie  sciein-e  ol  lueillcine,  or  th« 
art  cif  li&iliug  disease  :  as  — 

(1)  Engaged  in  the  prufession  of  medicine: 
as,  the  vvediAMl  profession,  a  viedical  student, 

(2-  Useil  or  intended  for  the  tea-hing  and 
proiiiotiou  of  medical  science  :  as,  a  rnedical 
scIiO'fL 

(3^  Medicinal ;  tevding  to  cure  or  heal. 

medical  Jurisprudence,  s.     That 

branch  vf  Stite  iiiedKine  winch  is  concerned 
with  iheadtiiinistiatiiui  of  justice.  It  had  its 
rise  iu  Germany;  tlie  first  coiirse  of  lerrnrea 
on  the  subject  were  delivered  by  Mirha-lis 
at  Lcipsic  nlxint  lC5il.  Its  introduction 
into  I'ngland  dates  from  the  publictitiun 
of  Farr's  rjnvpnts  of  M'lUnd  Jnrif^prmleiict, 
\x  IT^^S,  and  into  the  United  States  during 
tho  early  j-art  of  tho  irosfiit  century  Medt- 
ciil  juris]>rudeuce  deals  with  (1)  questions 
afTetting  civil  rights:  as  those  ol  pcisonaJ 
itk-ntity,  age,  sex,  legitimacy,  nialingenng, 
and  unsoundness  of  miid  ;  (:;)  injuiits  to  per- 
sons frmii  whatever  cause.s,  when  those  in- 
jtirii-s  ore  the  buljeit  of  .judicial  inquiry. 
Under  the  second  head  tf»xicology  is  sume- 
times  included,  Ihoiigii  that  science  had  a 
copious  hler.tture  of  its  owu. 

medical  photocraphy,  phr.     [See 

KtENTGEN'S   MeTUOU.] 

med-ic-al-ly, a<?y.  [Eng.  medi&il:  -ly.]  In 
a  medica'l  manner;  according  to  the  rules  of 
medicine  ;  lor  the  j-urpose  of  l.ealing. 

"  But  tlmt  which  chiefly  iiromoted  the  cunslderatlon 
of  the.ie  d  lyes,  and  tmt/icd//^  advanct;d  the  Muue.  *a* 
the  doctrine  of  HyjinocritCB." —  Browtte :  t'uigar 
Errours.  Ijk.  iv,,  ch.  xiiL 

*  me-dic'-a-ment,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  medicor 

■nientum.  from  medico  =  to  heal,  to  cure  ;  ^p.^ 
Port.,  di  Hal.  medicinneiito.]  Anytliiiii;  used 
in  h&ding  disea.ses  or  wimnds  ;  a  healing  or 
curing  ai'plication  ;  a  medicine. 

"  He  made  not  venom  to  be  our  {wison,  for  Delthec 
made  he  de.itli  or  any  deletery  nusdicaim^tt  upon  ih« 
e&rth.' - Uojf'"  ■'   li'vrks.  ii- li'l. 

•med-ic-a-meilt*-al,a.  [Eng.  medicament; 
-al.]  Uf  or  pert^iinrng  to  medirainents  or 
healing  applications;  having  the  t|Uiihtiea  or 
properties  of  a  medicament. 

*  med-ic-a-ment'-al-l^,  adr.  [Eng.  med 
icamcntal ;  -ly.]  Alter  tlie  manner  of  medica 
uients;  as  a  niediciiment. 

"Not  only  alin)eiitJiny  iu  a  aubetantini  mutatloti, 
but  alao  titedicitmentat'0,  in  any  c.'ip  real  cuuver- 
eiou.'—Hrowne  :   Vntjar  Hrrourt,  hit.  iL,  cb.  v. 

*  med'-i-cis-tcr,  s.      [Formed     from    Lat. 

nmlicus,  on  the  analogy  of  j>oc^s/er,  &c.]  A 
qmick. 

"  Mediffj liter*,  pretenders  to  physic. "— irWrtoc*.* 
IJaniiert  q/  Iho  Eiigliah. 

med'-i-cate,  r.f.  [Lnt.  viedicatns,  yn.  par. 
of  mf(/i«)  =  to  heal,  to  cure;  lacdtciw  =  » 
I)hysician.] 

1 1.  To  tincture,  imbue,  or  impregnate  with 
anytliing  medicinal. 

"The  fumes,  steaiud.  and  stenches  of  Iiondnn  do  to 
medic-tt--  and  imiirefcnialo  tliO  air  about  it,  tliat  it  be- 
coir-^  caiwble  of  htUe  uiorii." — uruunt :  LilU  <>f  Mor- 
tality. 

*2.  To  treat  with  medicine;  to  administer 
medicine  to  ;  to  hcjil,  to  cure, 

"  To  mend  t'ly  miainda.  to  trench,  to  clear,  to  mU 
Thy  gniieful  Udda,  to  uiedtaUe.  thy  sluei'." 

Di/cr:  T/te  f't«ece.l. 

mcd'-l-cat-ed,  7x1.  par.  or  a.  [Medicate.) 
Impregnated  or  imbued  with  some  medicinal 
substanca  or  quality. 

"To  this  may  l>o  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  m«li 
catcti  «atora." — Arbulhiiot  :  On  Alii'ivntt. 

mci-i-ca'-tioa,  s.  [Lat.  medlmtio,  Ttom 
m^dtcati-s,  1  a.  ]  ::r.  of  medico  =  to  heal,  to 
cur3 ;  Fr.  mcdia:U:on;  Sp.  viedicax:ifm :  ItaL 
mcdicazione.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  mcdiciting  or  impregnating 
with  some  medicinal  ingredient  or  jTopcrty. 

*2.  Tlie  use  or  application  of  medicine; 
medical  irejtmcnt. 

"  Tie  a<l\1seth  to  obierre  tho  equinoxes  and  polatff^ 
and  todecUno  nic-,'/'"t.'i3  (  ten  di»>8  before  and  aft«r. 
— Brvwiic:  t'uljur  ISrrours,  bk.  ix.,  clt.  xxi 

*mGd'-i-ca-tive,  »T.  [Eng.  viedicaf(r);  -ive.) 
Tending  to  he.d  or  cure;  curing,  healing. 

"Those  fihysici-ns  who  profe5'  to  follow  nature  la 
the  treatment  of  dise.isen.  by  wiitchin,'  and  aiding  hei 
ji> «/'>'! f/-e  iwwers." — stevart:  Ilitman  Mind,  voL  IL, 
ch.  iv.,  t  6. 

•Mjd-i-rc'-an,  n.  [See  dcf.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tho  Medici,  a  celebrated  fiinilv  of  Florence, 
eminent  patrons  of  art  and  literatn.'-e. 


C^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  laU.  father:  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  wire,  sir.  marme;  go.  pot, 
OP.  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  son :  mute,  cfib,  ciipo.  unite,  cur,  rule,  «6U :  try,  Syrian,    w.  ce  =  e  :  ey  =  a :  au  =  bw. 
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•me  di9  in-a-ble,  a.  (Enj?.  m^lirin'^e); 
-aOie.l  ll.ivi.i'ji  tin*  iiropeniM  or  qualities  of 
meiliciiie ;  iiie«.ticiiial,  litraling. 

"Ptnt  pounutfout  lliBm«J<<«  tW#bftn«. 
Tlie  iM-art,  lie r  too*  l.rtd  im-J.  alie  bath  d  nt%la. 

m6-dl9'-iii-al,  *  me-di9'-in-all,  «.  (I'-it 
mett'(;tua'is,  *rn»iii  nwifurtim  =  mc-4u'ine  ;  Kr. 
fii^t/icimW;  Sip.  moiicino^;  Ital.  nteiiici'Uii«.] 

•  I.  Of  or  pertaining  lo  medicine  or  me^Hcal 
science. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  liealiiig 
or  mitiiialinrt  tliieiise;  curing  or  ttfnJiii;^  to 
cure  iHKlily  ilirtnnlers. 

"8oiiiethi>e»«veri  imynoiu  torn  msdieinair'—BUhop 
Ball :  old  i:*liaio>:  cli.  IL 

mu  die'  In-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  medicinal ; 
•iy.\ 

1.  Ill  a  medicinal  manner;  with  medicinal 
qu&lities. 

2,  With  a  view  to  hoal. 

♦3.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
medicine 

•*  U»iieinnV^  to  shew  the  c»«ise9.  Byraptomea.  and 
•evemll  Liiri-fl  -f  it.'— Oarton  Anat.  of  Melan.  liJe- 
uiocrltiw  t*»  the  R«a<ler,  p   76.) 

BlSdi-pine  (i  silent).  5.  [Fr.  nUiUcine  = 
pliy-*if  ;  Pmv.  vu'dfciiui,  medicinn,  metzinx.. 
meiiiia ;  Sp ,  Port,,  Ai  Ital.  medicina,  from 
Lat.  medicina  =  niedicine.J 

L  Ordlnftry  lAinguage  : 

1,  litendly: 

(1)  Phytic,  a  remedv,  a  remedial  agent,  an 
antiil'it'-  t'l  tlisease  .  anv  MiU'stainv  prescribed 
for  tiH  alleviation  <>r  removal  ofdisea.se. 

%  Medicines  are  administered,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  iiion'h.  Iml  s'lnctiitie.H  also  by  tlie  leituni, 
by  inhiilation  into  the  lungs,  by  hyiiodi-nnic 
Injection  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  somu 
rare  cases  by  injection  into  the  veins.  Gar- 
rod  nmUes  three  divisions  nf  medicines  : 
(I)  hiu:rnal  reincilics.  a'Iniinistered  for  Mieir 
etfet-is  npnn  the  system,  both  Iwfore  and  alter 
absorption  into  thf  bloml ;  (2)  external  renie- 
dies,  which  act  locally,  and  are  not  intended  to 
alluct  the  constitution  ;  (:i)  cheniital  agents 
used  for  other  tnan  Iheir  medicinal  pro)ierUes. 
Under  the  hrst  division  are  biur  classes,  vi-ith 
nine  sn1>-clatises ;  the  second  and  third  have 
aniy  ordei"s. 

(•J)  A  Roience  and  ait  directed  first  to  the 
prevention  of  diseases,  ami  secondly  to  their 
cure  ;  the  pnctice  of  medicine  as'listin;,'uislied 
from  that  of  surj?ery  or  midwifery,  but  not 
entirely  sepnr.ible  from  cither,  involving  nUo 
a  Hoiind  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  cln-mistry,  and  alliol  subjects. 

2.  h'ig.  :  Anything  which  removes  m-ntal 
woe. 

"TTie  mi«*r)i*ilc  nave  no  other  m^dlcint  than  only 
bopc"  -Shak'-Mff.     JJeuiuTe/'/r  ile-iture.  liL  L. 
IL  Trcliaiialln: 

1.  Science:  In  the  same  senses  as  I.  1  &  2. 

2,  Anthrop  ;  This  word  is  used  ill  ti-anslating 
certani  terms  in  Ihe  lang  lagesof  the  Americiui 
aboi i^jUiet  which  denote  not  only  "medicine  " 
proper,  but  anything  Ihe  operation  of  which 
they  do  not  comprehend;  that  is,  anything 
my-^terioiiH,  sui'Ornatunil,  naered.  Hence  we 
have  nudirine-nian  =  Ihe  doctor  and  c<nijiiror 
of  I  In;  Anieitnui  Indims;  med  ichir -bag  —  Ihm 
bag  in  which  his  retnctbcs  and  clntrmsni'cvm- 
Idiiied  ;  medicine/e>i!.t  =  a  sort  of  religimis 
festival,  consisting  of  singing,  feasting,  and 
dancing,  and  atl  ended  only  by  men  ;  mt'dicine- 
hui  —  tlie  hilt  in  whieh  tliese  feasts  are  held  ; 
mtdir.ine-pipe  ^Um  ornamented  i>ipe  HinoUed 
on  these  occa-^ions.    (HartlcU). 

"Tliay  iiiivy  h7.v«  l«oii  hftixlftl  down  tlirouiih  lae- 
OMslve  KflivriLloiia  m  Krniit  inedicineM."—  WiUon.' 
/*rthittoric  Mmi.  1    isu. ' 

X  Hist.,  <tc.  ;  The  first  attempts  at  medical 
and  sanitary  practice  seem  t^i  ha\e  been  made 
by,  or  nnder  the  direction  of,  priests.  IVr- 
bajw  the  wearing  of  niiiulets  was  one  of  its 
earliest  forms.  Tu  this  day,  in  Imlia,  many 
children  go  to  school  with  a  bit  of  string 
round  their  wrist,  which  liaM  had  incantations 
inntt4*red  over  It  by  llrahmitis,  and  is  con- 
tith-red  a  preservative  a.'ainst  fever.  Such  a 
•triiii^CintriuRic  value  notar:nlliin.;)is  charged 
half  a  rniH-'e  nr  a  rnp<?e  (aUmt  Is.  or  "in.),  ac- 
conlin^  t*>  the  time  for  which  its  virtues  arc 
gtinraiitceil.  With  this  HU|>erstltlnn  arc  jninckl 
actual  remedies  discovered  by  olmerv.^(ioIl. 
Part  of  the  Vf^ur  Veila  treats  of  nieilicinc. 
Ttie  Kgyptiaiis  arc  credited  with  some  pro- 
ficieiicy  in  the  art  :  their  embahiiing  of  iNxlies 
must    have    taught   them    the    clemcnta   of 


anatomy.  The  medical  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law  are  well  known  (Lev. 
xiii.,  xiv.  l-S;  Deut.  xxiii.  li,  &c.).  Chiron,  the 
fubled  Centaur,  is  said  to  have  brought  some 
knowledge  of  medicine  from  bgypt  loCireece. 
His  pupil  was  j'Esculapins,  said  t*>  have  lived 
prcvuMiily  to  tlie  Tiojan  war  [about  litoO 
ikC  (:')J.  He  was  so  eminent  a  phy.sieian  that 
he  was,  on  his  death,  denied,  and  became  the 
Greek  god  of  medicine,  u.ider  whose  auspices 
all  further  researches  were  nuule.  Pythagoras, 
al>out  0J9  B.( .,  studied  the  human  frame  ;  but 
the  "father"  of  Gi-eek  medicine  was  Hippo- 
crates, b.c.  400-442.  He  is  by  smuic  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  the  dogmatic  school. 
About  3:J2  B.C.  the  Alexandrian  school  arose, 
under  Eratosthenes  and  Uicrophilus.  The 
latter  was  opposed  by  Chrysijtpus,  and  the 
empiric  school  arose.  The  Romans  were  long 
in  entering  the  held.  'Ihe  greatest  Roman 
physician  was  Galcu,  a.d.  IOd.  The  Methodics 
had  arisen  shortly  before,  and  the  Eclectics 
were  rami  ications  of  the  former.  I'rom  the 
seventh  to  tlie  twelfth  century  the  Arabs 
cultivated  medicine  ;  their  greatest  name  was 
Avicenna,  about  1020  a.d.  The  Italians  next, 
assumed  the  lead.  The  dogmatic  school  of 
medicine  was  assailed  by  Paracelsus  (I4'.i;;- 
1541)  and  Vesalius  (1014  to  1J1J4).  The  dis- 
covery by  Harvey,  i.i  1028,  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blond,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  medical 
science.  The  extensive  raujre  of  study  which 
this  science  now  embraces  will  be  evidentfrom 
the  list  of  subjects  taught  in  Kin:,''s  College, 
London.  They  arc  Anatomy,  Physinh.gy, 
Pathological  Anatomy.  CnmiKirative  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Hyideine,  Materia  Mcdica, 
Medicine.  Ctinica'l  Medicine,  Forensic  Medi- 
cine, Midwifery,  Clinical  JSurgery,  and  Oph- 
thalmology. 

medi  sine -chest,  s.  A  chest  in  which 
medicines  and  dru:^s  are  kept,  together  witli 
instrumenta  and  appliances  necessary  for  sur* 
g->y 

medicino-xziaii,  a.  ,\niong  Americao 
Indians  and  others,  a  man  supposed  to  have 
acipiired  majjical  powera  of  cure  and  prophecy 
through  a  nevero  and  protracted  coui-bo  of 
training. 

medicine  pannier,  «.  A  pannier  for 
the  transpurtatiuii  uf  medicines  in  Hie  U.S. 
Army. 

•  medr~9ine  (i  silent),  r.(.     (Medicine,  s.) 

1.  To  administer  medicine  or  physic  to  ;  to 
treat  as  with  medicine. 

"  Aiiil  liqii'im  cle:\r  -ud  sweet,  whoae  hcnlthful  might 
L'uuia  timUicint.  the  Hick  tuul  tu  Us\\>\iy  bIcC).' 

iJuileit:  Witch  nf  AUat.  xvit. 

2.  To  heal,  to  cure. 

*■  When  every  breeze  Bhall  mMdirine  every  wound." 
.s..eiittoiitt :  £1  est/ XX. 

ni6d-i-9in'-J-er,   «.      [Fr.  melicinier.      So 

named  from  its  purgative  virtues.    (i.t«r«.)] 

Hot. :  A  name  for  th.  ^enus  Jatropha. 

me'-diclc,  t  mo'-dic,  s.      [Lat.  medica;  Gr. 

fitBiKij  {JJUdiki).  \      (MCDICAOO.) 

Ii"(. :  The  genus  Medicago  (q.v.).  Black 
Mediek  is  MeiUcago  iKjmUna;  Purple  Medick, 
AI.  falcala.    Both  are  liritish. 

med-i-c6-,  adj.  [Lat.  medicus.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  medicine. 

medico-legal,  a.  Pertaining  to  medical 
jurisprudence,  or  law  as  alTected  by  medical 
facts. 

"  It  clalma  to  t>o  ahnply  n  coninrehen«tve  medlro- 
tegai  hiuiiiy  book-"—  Wvotlimtn  .t  Tuty  :  foreruic  JUrUt- 
rtn*. 

*mod'-icf,  s.      [Lat.  medicus  =a  physician.) 

The  science  of  medicine. 

•m6-di'-5-ti8,  s.  [L;it.  =  the  middle,  a  half.  J 
A  hair. 

'  medietas  Unguso,  «. 

Ijiw  :  A  jury,  consisting  of  half  natives  ami 
half  for.i.'iiers,  formerly  imprtiinolled  for  the 
iriul  of  a  foreigner  under  the  English  common 
h»w;  a  pnicli'w  imt  permiited  now  in  this 
country  save  by  the  lawH  of  Kentucky. 

•  mi-di'-fi-tj^.  «■  [Pf.  midiiii,  from  T^it 
vudifUitem,  accns.  of  mrdietns  =.  the  middle,  a 
hilf ;  Ital.  mrdirta]  Tiiemid«lle  state  or  iwirt; 
a  hair,  a  moiety. 

mfid-I-i'-val,  miSd  r  e-val-ifm,  &c. 
[MemxvAL,  'MKUi.tvAi.isM.  &c.l 


*  me  dim  -nu8  (i>l.  me-dim'-ni). ».  [Lat, 
from  ui.  >A«ot^ieot  {uudiinnoa).}  Aiii'Wrk  mea- 
sure of  corn  ;  a  bushel. 

"They  brouw'ht  with  them  &COX1  81cUliu)  mMlimnl 
of  whtfiit.  uf  wOk-h  luJf  hwl  bvvit  purvhiMenl  At »  very 
low  yri«t."—Lrieu :  Vrmi-  Kartg  tConu  Uu  .  (IS^M.  It.  »i. 

me-di'-nOp  me-dine',  ».  [Turkish. i  A 
small  eoui  and  moU'-y  of  nccount  in  Egypt, 
v.duc  about  the  fortieth  part  of  a  pia>ti« 
(4.V.). 

t  me-di-o-cr^  a.  (Lat.  mediocH$,  frcan 
i.ud<iu<=  mid.de.I  Of  a  middle  quality;  Id- 
dilh;rent,  mediocre. 

tme-dx-o-cre  (ere  as  ker),  a.  &  t.    [Fr,, 

Ironi  Lat.  vieiiiocits,  from  iiudita  =  middle.] 

A,  AsojI}.  :  or  a  mo<lerate,  Indifferfnt,  or 
middling  <iuality. 

"A  very  mediocre  iJoct.  one  Drayton.  1»  yet  tAkeu 
■ome  uullce  vi.'—l'ope :  Tu  Or.  liurfrurCon.  Nov  tT. 
1713. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord  Lajuj.  :  One  of  mediocre,  middling, 
or  inditferent  quality,  or  menu 

2.  Eccles. :  A  monk  from  twenty-four  to 
forty  years  of  age,  who  was  exrniMxl  fri'in  the 
olllcc  of  the  chantry  and  the  reading  of  the 
epistle  and  gospel,  but  performed  liis  duty  In 
choir,  cloister,  and  refectory.    {ShipUy.) 

*  me'-dl-6-crist,  ».  [Eng.  medifKiie):  -ist.] 
A  person  of  mediocre  or  indilferent  qualitiea, 
talenls,  or  merit. 

"  He  f  John  UiK-heil  !■  too  gmve  %  \>rtl  for  me.  uid. 
I  think  miioiiy  the  mcOiuciHiualiioiuB  ©d.  mr4iiocrtiUl 
hi  prosw  u  well  M  verae.— .Swift;  To  Pot/f.  Atpl.  %. 
i;35. 

mc-di-dc'-rit-J^,    ».      (Fr.    maliocriU,   from 

Lat.  mcdiocritiitcm,  accus.  of  mat v-critas,  from 
;»f(/iVtfrt3  =  TiiidfUing,  indifferent;  bp.  medio- 
cii'lad;  ItaL  7jwtit(;cr(/d.] 

L  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  mediocre ; 

a  middle  or  indittcrent  slate,  quality,  or  degree. 

"Ills  huniAiiity.  higi-nuou'iieMi.  aiuI  m<xlesty,  the 

mf  (.QL-rtty   ol  hm  ahillliea."— ifaoiuidtf  .■    tiuL   Itnff- 

cli.  L 

•  2.  Moderation,  temperance. 

"Tlirit  taw  of  rcjvsmi  whicli  U-iwlieth  medtoerUr  iB 
nieaU)  and  UriukB.'— //!>«*«•.■  A'ccici.  t'oiitj/. 

3.  A  i>erson  of  inedioere  qualities,  talents, 
or  merit ;  an  inditlerent  pcrlormer. 

*  me  di-6x'-U-moiis,  a.  [Lat.  mediCKCumtu, 
hum  iiudiHs  =i  middle.)  Having  the  character 
of  a  medium  ;  niediutoiy. 

"ThB  wliole  order  of  tho  mifiiorumout  r>r  lutorme- 
dial  deitiefc— W.  J/orc  :  U/ Uo^Utnett.  bk.  i..  ch.  Xil  .  |4. 

*  m3d'-i-tan9e,  s.     [Lat.  meditans,  pr.  par. 

of  meditor'=:  to  meditate  Op  v.).]    MediUtion. 
"  Your  (Imt  thought  ta  mora 
Thfin  otheni'  lnh-'urcd  inrdtlnncf." 
/Irau'/L  *  /7«f.  {"!) .   Ttoo  JVoblr  hintmtn.  t  I.  * 

med'-i  tate»  v.i.  &  t.  (Lnt.  meditntm,  pa. 
jiar.  of  tncditor;  Fr.  nu:diter ;  Ital.  m^ditare; 
Sp.  inetlitar.] 

A.  hitrons.:  To  dwell  or  ponder  on  any- 
thing in  the  mind;  tc  turn  nr  revolve  any 
subject  in  the  mind  ;  to  muse,  to  cogitate,  to 
ruminate  ;  to  give  one's  self  up  to  mental  COD- 
teiii]>lation. 

"Tho  general  twu»«1  f'lr  »  moment  tonuKHtMt4  0a 
himUitilijit. '—St'ic'iulag  :  lliit.  A>tt/..  th,  zlU. 

B.  '/'ra?Lsi(ii'e: 

\.  To  think  on  ;  to  ponder  or  revolve  in  tha 

mind. 

•'  Here  the  crlm  t)TiJit  meditattt  hU  wrath." 

Thi.n\toit:  >i^ii/tfr,  tML 

2.  To  plan,  to  contrive,  to  lutA:iid,  to  ax- 
cog  I  late. 

"  Sonic  Rfflrme^t  that  I  meditated  a  »«r ;  OoJ  know^ 
I  did  nut  tiieii  Uiliik  of  war."— M«i(f  C*or/<«  .-  Kdum 

Uatitikt. 

m^d-ita-tl  6  (ti  as  6hl)»  »•  [^^t.  =  me- 
ditation tq.v.).]     (8ee  the  coinjiuuud.) 

meditatio  fugre,  <. 

Scoti  law:  A  trrm  applied  to  the  stato  of  % 
debtor  »ho  medit.ttes  IliKlit  in  Older  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  his  debtii.  When  a  eiitlitor 
has  just  anil  prolNible  gronmls  for  making 
0.1th  that  his  debt4ir.  whether  native  iirfo.tMgn. 
Is  meditating  lllght,  he  can  obtain  a  warrant 
from  any  judge  of  the  Court  tif  tx-HHion,  «ny 
slicrill,  magistrate  of  a  burgh,  or  Jimlice  of  the 
pciiee.  Iti  iippiehetid  and  detain  such  debtor. 
Such  a  warrant  W  tenned  a  mnHtitti<^  Jugm 
warrant,  but  it  has  l-ccomo  pnirllcjilly  olwo- 
lete  Hiine  the  passing  of  the  Ocbtors  (S*-ot- 
land)  Alt  of  1881,  by  which  iiiiprisonmeiit  for 
debt  was  alKPlifthed,  exeept  In  a  few  ii|»cc1hI 
catMfs. 


botl,  b^  :  p^t.  \S^\  ;  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9liln,  T>ench  ;  go,  Kom ;  thin,  tW«  :  «*«.  a?  :  expect,  ycnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-elan,    tlan     ahan.    -tlon,    alon  -  ahun ;  -^on,    ylon  --  iHun.    -clous,  -Uous,    slous     shus.    -ble,  -die,  A^  -  1>^  dpL 
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meditation— medullary 


med-i-ta'-tion*  «.  [Fr.,  fmm  Lat.  medita- 
tionem.  acciis.  of  meaitatio,  fnun  meiiitatus, 
pa.  par,  of  meditor  =  to  meditatu  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  meditating  ;  deep 
thought ;  close  or  continued  coutemplatiou  or 
reflecti'jn ;  musing. 

"  He  perhnpa  might,  with  rare  Ritd  nuiditation,  havB 
rivalled  Lucretius.  —J/actiMi'itf.-  BUt.  ling.,  cti.  iii. 

2.  That  which  is  the  result  of  thought  or 
rertei-tii'ii. 

•med-i-ta'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  meditation; 
-ist.  1     A  wrtt*i-  or  comjioser  of  nieditati'ins. 

"  Hervey  the  mediCationi^fg  [stjrlej  a  weedy  gne,'— 
Southey  :  The  Doctor,  int«rcb.  xxii. 

*ined'-i-tat-ist»  s.  [Eng.  rrudHatie);  -ist.'] 
Oue  given  to  meditation  or  retleetiou. 

jned  -i-tat-ive,  a.  [Fr.  mcditati/,  from  Lat. 
meditatus,  pa.  par.  of  me/litor  =  to  medilate 
(q.v. );  Sp.  &  Ital.  raeditativo.] 

1.  Given  or  disposed  to  meditation  or  re- 
flection ;  thoughtful. 

2.  Expressing,  indicating,  or  pertaining  to 
meditatioti ;  as,  a  mfditalive  raood. 

*  med'-i-tat-Ive-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  tneditative ; 
•bj.]  In  a  niPditative  or  thoughtful  manner; 
with  niedibitinn. 

*ined'-i-tat-ive-ness»  s.  [Eng.  meditative ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  medita- 
tive ;  though tfulness. 

*  med'-ite,  i\t,  [Fr.  TrUditer  =  to  meditate 
(q.v.).J     To  meditate. 

"  iJediting  the  s-tcred  Temple's  plot." 

Hylve^ter     Th--  M'tjnificvnce,T!l>. 

*  Med-i-ter'-ran,  •  med-i-ter-rane,  a. 

[MtDiTERRANEAN.j     Tlic  same  as  Mediter- 
ranean {q.v.). 

"  As  for  e\ftmi»I*.  he  that  neaer  saw  the  sea  will  n^t 
be  perau.'uled  tlint  there  i^  a  medit*rraru  sett" — Hack- 
luyt .'  t'oi/'iyei,  1    5?3. 

Med-i-ter-ra'-ne-an.  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  medi- 
terntrwHs  =  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
land,  from  mediiis  =  middle,  and  terra  = 
land.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Inland. 

"  It  fATLbiu]  hath  store  of  cities  a«  well  rrxediter- 
Taticitit  fL3  niaritiine."  —  P.  Boitand:  A"imianu4. 
{Trench:  Select  Ulossary  ) 

2.  Surrounded  by  or  lying  between  lands  : 
fts,  The  Mediterranean.  Sea,  between  Europe 
and  Africa. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  dwelling,  or  situated  on  or 
near  the  Mediterranean  Hea. 

B,  As  siibst.  :  Tilt  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Mediterranean- district,  s. 

Jchthy.  :  One  of  the  tliree  districts  into 
which  Dr.  Gunther  ilivides  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone,  for  the  purpose  of  convenit-nt 
cl;issifn\itinn.  It  includes  the  fishes  of  the 
M-'diterranean  slioros  and  <if  the  ad.ioining 
shiires  of  the  Atlantic,  including  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Isl;in<ls. 

"The  .Vcdilerrnnean-district  is  distinguished  by  a 
great  variety  t>f  fuvms ;  yet.  with  the  exception  of  a 
lew  genera  est-vlplislxxl  (or  simple  spetiea,  none  of  the 
forms  can  K-e  coii«idi;reil  iieculi.ir  to  it ;  and  even  that 
small  number  of  i>eculiar  genera  is  more  and  more 
dinjinislied  at  our  knowletOe  of  the  illstrihutiiu  of 
flahtfs  advances."— (;unr/i«r  /  .'tud>/  <if  Fiihet,  p.  2M. 

*  Mediterranean-fever,  s. 

Path. :  Tlie  s;inie  as  REMiTTi;N'T-FEVER(q.v.). 
Mediterranean-file -fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Baliste^  capriscus.     [File-fish.] 
Mediterranean  remora,  s. 
Ichthy. :  Echeneis  remora.     [Kemora.] 
Mediterranean  sub-region,  s, 

Zool. :  The  secmd  of  tlie  four  .suh-regions 
into  which  the  Palsearctic  Region  (q.v.)  is 
divided.  It  includes  all  the  countries  suutli 
of  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Balkans,  and  Caucasus 
mountains ;  all  the  southern  shores  of  tlie 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlas  range,  and  even 
beyond  it  to  include  the  extra-tropical  portion 
of  the  Sahara;  and  in  the  Nile  Valley  as  far 
as  the  second  cntaract.  Further  east  it  in- 
cludes the  nnrthern  half  tif  Arabia,  and  the 
whole  of  Pei"sia,  as  well  as  Behnhist^in,  and 
perhaps  Afghanist:in  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  (Wallace:  Geog.  Distrib.  of  Animals, 
i.  ID'.i.) 

•  med  i-ter-ra'-ne-oiis,  «.  [I^t.  mfditer- 
raneiis  ]   The  s:inie  as  Mediterra,nean  (q.v.). 

"It  is  found  Id  mountains  and  Tn^d^«rr<inMuji  parts: 
and  5r.iti*af;itanduiictu.»U3i«nliliiiiatiouoftheearth. 
— Bromiw.-  Vulgar  Ei-rourt.  lik.  ii..  ch.  iv. 


med-i-tul'-li-um,  s.  [Lat.  m^dius  =  middle.] 
Tlie  same  as  Diploe  (q.v.). 

me'-di-uni(pi.  me'-di-a,  or  me'-di-umf), 

8.  &  a.     [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  madias  =  middle.] 
A*  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Any  thing  placed  or  interposed  between 
other  things  ;  something  intervening. 

2.  A  point  or  stage  betweeu  two  extremes  ; 
a  mean  ;  moderation. 

3.  Something  intervening  and  acting  as  a 
means  of  ti-ausiuission  or  commuiiicaticn ; 
that  by  or  through  which  anything  is  accom- 
plished ;  agency  of  transmission  or  communi- 
cation ;  instrumentality,  agency,  means. 

"  StiU  the  imputed  tints  are  those  alone 
The  medium  represents"  Cowper:  Bope,  74. 

ITt  Technically : 

1.  Art :  The  menstruum  or  liquid  vehicle 
with  which  the  dry  pigments  are  ground  and 
made  ready  for  the  artist's  use.  The  medium 
most  extensively  employed  is  linseed  oil,  to 
which  drying  properties  are  imparted  by 
means  of  the  oxides  of  lead  or  zinc. 

2.  Ixigic :  The  mean  or  middle  term  of  a 
syllogism. 

3.  Midh. :  The  same  as  Mean  (q.v.). 

4.  Paper:  A  size  of  drawing  and  writing 
paper  between  demy  and  royal,  measuring,' 
22;  X 17J  inches,  and  weighing  20  to  34  pounds 
to  the  ream.  A  medium  printing- ;iaper,  19  x 
24  inches. 

5.  Spirit-rapping,  ttc.  :  A  person  supposeil 
to  possess  odylic  force,  and  who  therefore 
putj>  the  question  proposed  by  any  one  to  the 
"spirit"  consulte<l.     (Brewer.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Middle,  middling,  mean  :  as, 
medium  quality. 

%  Circulating  Medium:  Coin  and  bank- 
notes or  pajier  convertible  into  money  on 
demand ;  currency. 

medium-sized*  a.  Of  a  medium  or  middle 
size  ;  of  an  intermediate  or 
average  size. 

med-ji-die,  s.    [Turk.] 

1.  A  Turkish  order  of 
knightliood,  instituted  in 
1SS2.  It  has  been  coiifeiTed 
on  numerous  English  and 
French  ofticere,  soldiers, 
and  seamen,  who  have 
taken  part  in  wars  on  be- 
half of  Turkey. 

2.  A  Turkish  coin,  value 
from  17a.  9d.  to  ISs,  ster- 
ling. 

med'-jid-ite, .«.    [Named  after  the  Sultan  Ab- 
dul iledjid  ;  sutf.  dte  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  massive  mineral  of  a  dark  amber 
colour;  trausjiarent ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  hard- 
ness, 2-5.  Comi>os.  :  a  sulphate  of  uranium 
and  lime.  Found  associated  with  uraninite 
or  pitchblende  at  Adrianople,  Turkey  ;  since, 
at  Joacliimsthal,  Bohemia. 

med-lar,  *med-le.  'med'-ler,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

m':slier=  a  niedlar-tree.  from  mtsle:  Lat.  mes- 
piluin—a,  medlar,  inespilus  =  &  medlar-tree, 
from  Gr.  ^eoTriAoi-  (mcspilon)  =  a  medlar.] 

Bot.  £  llort.  :  Pyrus  (Mesj^iltis)  gcrmanica. 
A  much-branched  spinous  tree.  The  leaves 
are  obovate  or  oblong-lanceolate  entire  or 
serrulate,  pubescent  i>eneath  ;  the  flowers 
white,  with  a  woolly  calyx  ;  the  fruit  half  nn 
inch  or  an  inch  in  diameter:  depressed  at  the 
top.  It  is  eaten  raw,  but  not  until  it  is  rotten. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

"  Ymilt  be  rotten  ere  yoa  be  half  ripe,  and  that's 

the  ri^hf  virtue  of  the  medlar. '~-Sftaketp:  As   I'ou 

Like  It,  Ut  2. 

%  The  large-flowered  Medlar  is  Pyrus  (Mes- 
pihis)  fjrandifloni^  :  thi>  Ab'dhir  of  Japan,  Erio- 
botri/a  japnnica  ;  the  Med^.^r  of  Snrin.im  is  one 
of  the  Sapotaceae,  and  the  West  Indian  Medlar 
Mimusops  Elengi. 

medlar-wood,  s. 

But.  ;  Myrtus  orbiculaiCL 

*  med'-le  (1).  s.    [Mtdlev.! 
"  med-le  (2).  s.     [Medlar.) 

*  med-le.*  med'-ley,  v.t.  &  i.  (Medley,  s.] 
To  niing.e,  t<>  mix. 

*  med'-le,  *  med'-lee,  a.    [Medley,  s.]    Of 
a  mixed  stuff  or  coh-ur.   (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  330.) 
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med'-ley,  *  med'-le,  *  med'-lee,  «.  &  a. 

[L>.  Fr.  mtdle,  incsle,  vUlU,  pa.  par.  of  medler, 
xiesler,  or  meller  (Fr.  Tneler)  —  to  mix.) 
[Meddle.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  mixture  ;  a  mixed  or  confused  mass  of 
ingredients  ;  a  jumble,  a  hodge-poilge.  (Gene- 
rally used  in  contempt  or  depreciation.) 

*■  They  .  .  -  will  be.'*r  no  more 
This  medlej/  of  iihtlosophy  and  war.' 

Additon:  Cato. 

•  2.  A  melee  ;  a  hand-to-hand  fight. 

"The  medUi/  continued  above  three  hours,  and  tht 
hope  of  victory  lump  on  equal  bal.-ince. ■'—/'.  BoOand  : 
Livy.  p.  X.M'i. 

XL  Fabric :  Cloth  woven  from  wool  dyed  of 
various  colours  and  spun.  Techni&dly,  bine 
and  black  are  excluded.     First  made  in  1614. 

"  ifedleiis  are  most  made<in  other  shires." — Fuller: 
Worlhiet.'  it  435 

*D.  As  adj. :  Slixed,  mingled,  compounded. 

"  They  drive  and  sing  of  Fuscas  nullant  eyes, 
Pleaa'd  with  the  nt^dlty  drauglit," 

J.  PltHipt;  Cider,  a. 

*  med'-le^,  v.U    [Medle.  v.] 

me-doc',  s.      [See  def.]    A  red  French  wine 

from  Medoc  in  the  dei)artmentof  theGironde. 

med'-Xiin-aquo  (itie  as  k),  s.  [Native  name.) 
A  coarse  fibre  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
obtained  from  the  sago  palm,  and  used  princi- 
pally for  stiffening  dress  linings,  &c. 

me-dris'-sa,  ma-dris'-sa,  s.  [Arab,  mad- 
rostif,  madrasah.  '  {C<tta/-iij».)]  In  Muliamma- 
dan  countries  a  higli  school  ur  gynuiasium  for 
the  education  of  youth. 

me-diil'-la.  s,    [Lat.] 

Anat. :  JIarrow.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the 
centnil  canal,  in  the  long  bones;  blood-vessels, 
and  even  nerves,  have  been  traced  going  in 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  osseous  tissue.     [Me- 

DI.LLA  OBLONQATA.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  name  given  by  Jungius  to  the  albu- 
men present  in  some  seeds. 

(2)  The  pitli  uf  a  plant.    (lA)udon,  Ac.) 
medulla  oblongata,  s. 

Anat. :  The  cranial  prolongation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  of  similar  structure,  but  differing 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  tlie  strands  of 
the  cord  before  entering  into  and  foiming 
a  connection  with  the  brain.  In  it  arc  found 
the  great  ganglionic  centres  which  control 
respiration,  deglutition,  vomiting,  &e.  Pres- 
sure of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  not  stran- 
gulation is  tlie  actual  cause  of  death  iu 
judicial  hanging.  It  is  formed  of  two  lateral 
columns,  each  divided  into  three  smaller  ones, 
and  passes  through  tlie  pons  Varolii,  ter- 
minating in  the  crma  cercbelli. 

*  me-dul'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  medidlaris,  from  me- 
iii!//a  —  marrow.]  The  same  as  Medullabt 
(q.v.). 

"These  little  emiesaries,  united  together  at  tfa« 
corticd  pait  of  the  brain,  niakf  the  wcduUar  |>art, 
being  a  himule  of  very  &LuaiI.  threadlike  clianuels  or 
fibrea."'— CAe^He.  PhiUitophical  Principles. 

me-dul'-lar-y,  med'-ul-lar-^,  a.  [Lat. 
m^duilaris,  from  medulla  =  marrow ;  Fr. 
m^duliaire  ;  Sp.  modular;  Ital.  midollare.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of, 
or  resembling  marrow. 

■■  The  back,  for  the  security  of  that  medullarii  sub- 
stance that  runs  down  its  c;ivity.  Is  heut  Hiter  the 
manner  of  the  cit«nariau  curve."— CAeyHc;  i'hUotO' 
phiciil  Principles. 

2.  Bot,  :  Of  or  belon^nng  to  the  pitb  of  * 
plant  ;  tilled  with  sp-uigy  pith, 

medullary-cancer, ». 

Path,  :  Tiie  samcasSui-T-CANCER.  [Canceb.] 

medullary-rays,  s.  pi. 

1.  Dot.  :  Verlical  plates  radiating  from  the 
pith  to  the  bark  through  the  wood  of  exogen- 
ous stems.  In  the  cross  section,  the  medul- 
lary-rays constitute  tine  radiating  lines  ;  in  a 
longitudinal  section,  they  impart  to  the  wood 
a  satiny  lustre,  which  in  the  plane,  the  syca- 
more, &c.,  is  so  marked  as  to  he  liighly  beau- 
tiful. The  medullary-rays  maintain  a  con- 
nexion Ijetween  the  bark  and  the  central  part 
of  a  stem. 

2.  Carp. :  Carpenters  call  medullary-rays 
the  silver  grain. 

medullary-slieath,  s. 

Bot. :  A  thin  layer  or  sheath  enclosing  the 
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pitli  uf  a  tree,  au'l  iutemiiited  only  by  tlie 
passa,'e  Ihnm^'h  it  of  the  lucilullary-iayji.  It 
consists  of  Bpiral  vessels  and  woody  tissue 
intermixed  It  is  tlie  first  produci-d  wondy 
layer,  forined  in  tlio  flrat  year's  growth. 
Wlii'ievi  r  a  Ie;if  is  produced,  it  diverges  from 
tlie  pitli,  and,  I'assing  through  the  petiole, 
appeara  as  mniifying  veins  in  the  blade, 

•  me-dul-lat-ed,  a,  [Lat.  meduUia)  =  mur- 
tow  ;  Eiig.  suir.  -uitii.]     Having  a  nieUulla. 

md-dul'-lio,  a.  [Lat,,  &c.  wduf!((^):  Eng. 
SMif.  -'■^.j  I'ertaining  to.  uoutained  iu,  or  de- 
rived fi'iiii  marrow.     [Medulij^.] 

meanlUo-aold^  s. 

Chnn.  :  C-jill4.jO-j.  A  fatty  acid  procluced, 
together  with  oleic  and  palmitic  acids,  by  the 
aaponificatioQ  of  beef- marrow.  It  melts  at 
72-5'. 

ma-dixl'-lin,  5.  [Lat.,  &c  vudttU(a);  Eng. 
sum  -in.] 

Chrm. :  A  nnmo  applied  by  Bmconnnt  to 
cellulose  obtained  from  the  pith  or  medulla  of 
certain  i»lants. 

mo -dul'- Id -fells,  s.  pi.     [Fr.  mMuUoceUe, 
from    Lit,  TtwdulUi  (q.v.),  and  cella  =  store- 
rootn,  hence,  a  cell.] 
Anat. :  (See  extract). 

•'  Robin  \niet.  da  Sle.t.\\it>a  described  little  btxlles. 
exl  (Iris-  >>utli  III  tlio  (iirm  of  eclla  ftud  fre«  iiucl'  i. 
ci\\W>\  >nr,lu/(i,frflt.  Tiie*L'iiro  fuiiiul  111  ErtfJiUrr  or  less 
nuiiili'T  iu  tlie  Iwnes  at  all  aacs.  but  iiro  more  ;^1iuii- 
daiit  111  iToiRirtluii  (13  tlie  iiniorpliuu^  iu.it ter  ami  tlio 
f;it  c.'II«  nrf  di'lclpiit.  .  .  They  nreiplierlivil  .'rslib-htly 
polylii-drlo.  contalu  a  (ow  i-alo  pniimlatlons,  hfl-  ren- 
dered pnle,  but  are  imt  diaaolvcd  by  iicetlc  »<,ld. 
and  measure  aliout  tt^ttt  o'  "u  lucb  in  diameter.'— 
flint :  J'!ii/tK>l.  q/  Jlan,  lil.  <e3,  <84. 

*m5-dul''I6so,  n.  [I^t.  m^duUnsus,  from 
medidia  =  marrow,  pith.]  Resembling  pith; 
having  the  texture  of  I'itli, 

He-du'-sa,  me-du'-s^  Oil.  me-du'-s£e)»  *. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr.  Me'douo-a  (MedatHia)  (sec  duf.).  ] 

1.  CUiss.  Myth.  {Of  the  form  Medusa):  One 
of  the  Gor^'ons  who.givin;;  olfence  to  Minerva, 
had  the  lino  hair,  on  which  nhc  prided  herself, 
turned  to  serpents ;  her  eyes  were  also  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  converting  every 
one  who  looked  at  her  into  stone.  Tljerc  are 
sonic  unimportant  variations  in  the  myth. 

2.  Zoology : 

(1)  (Of  the  form  medusa):  Jelly-flsh,  the 
tyi>i&il  genus  of  the  family  Medusidce  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  an 
umbrella-like  disc 
snrronndod  by 
numerous  short 
flllform  tentacles. 
From  the  lower 
part  of  the  urn- 
Dtclhi  hang  four 
long  arms  wJDi 
m  e  m  bran  o  lis 
frin^etl  margins. 
The  most  eoni- 
mnn  8pecio«  \,i 
Mfdnsn  nnritn, 
which  is  often 
seen  on  sjindy  sea 
flhoresliki^n  tnass 
of  jelly.    The 

fienns  is  so  named 
•eciiuse    the    or-  meditsa. 

fans  of  motion  on 
he  animal  spread  out  so  as  to  resemble  the 
Gnaky  hair  of  the  faliuloua  Medusa  llj. 

(2)  PI.  (Medusif):  Jelly-ilshcs,  or  Sea- 
neitles,  a  sub-class  or  order  of  Uydruzoa.  It 
Is  rallied  also  Discophora.  Greene  dellnes 
them  as  "  Ilydrozoa  whose  hydrosoma  v-  fice 
and  oeeanic,  cnnsisthig  of  a  single  net  toealyx, 
from  the  mof  of  whleli  a  single  pnlypltfl  is 
suspended.  The  nectoralyx  is  Inrnished  with 
a  system  of  canals.  Tlie  rcjiroductive  organs 
arc  as  processes,  either  of  the  side  of  the 
polypite  or  of  the  neetoenlyrlne  eanals."  The 
e<lgo  of  the  umbrella  is  fringoil  with  thread- 
like tentacluH.  Lines,  often  eight  in  number, 
nass  from  the  too  of  the  disc  to  the  cireinn- 
ferein;e,  uniting  in  a  canal  passing  all  round 
the  edge.  The  niouth,  whieli  jg  on  the  lower 
side,  oiMins  into  a  Rtomaeh,  which  is  snr- 
ronnded  by  four  eolourcd  cirenlur  Hpots.  The 
Jolly-Ilshcs,  or  Kea-nettles,  move  through  the 
water  by  contracting  and  expanding  their  ntn- 
hrella-sliaperl  discs.  The  mib-ela-ts  or  onter 
Jlcdusie  (or  Discophora)  does  not  contain  nil 
Cuvin-r's  Aealephie,  and  It  h  in  further  pnieeRs 
of  reduction  as  various  meinlHTs  of  it  aro  suc- 


cessively proved  not  to  be  juatnro  species,  but 
only  tlie  free  geuei-ative  buds  or  guuupliores 
of  other  Hydnizoa.  Nicholson  uiukes  tlio 
Medusie  contain  only  one  fanuly,  Medusidte. 
i'rof.  Martin  Duncan  has  two  sub-ordei's, 
Pelagida  and  Rhizostoma  (q.v.). 

3.  I'aheont.  :  Soft  and  fugitive  nnimals,  like 
the  Medusjp^  are  not  likely  to  be  found  fossil ; 
but  impresaious  of  a  few  seem  to  have  been 
discovered. 

^  Head  of  ATedusa  : 

Astron.  :  A  portion  of  the  constellation 
Pers^iUS,  who  is  supposed  to  carry  tlie  liead 
of  Medusa  in  his  K-ft  liand.  It  contains  the 
varialde  or  periodic  stir  Algol  Oi-v.). 

Medusa-hoad,  Medosa's-head,  5. 

1.  Astron,  :  [Head  of  Medusa], 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Euphorhia  Caput- M^lusce. 

(2)  Clrrhopetalum  Mrdusn;. 

%  C!lieqnered  Medus-i's-head  la  Enplwrhla 
tesselata  ;  Gre;it  Medusa's- head,  E.  Caput  Me- 
dusa;;  Least  Medusa'a-head,  E.  procumhens ; 
Small  Mednsa's-hea»l,  E.  fmctuspitia. 

3.  Zool, :  [Mrdusa-kead  star]. 

Medusa-head  star: 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Astro- 
phyton,  a  genus  (or  Astrophytida,  an  order) 
of  Echinoderins,  011  account  of  its  long, 
curved  [irehensile  arms. 

zne-du'-Sl-an,  «.     [Eng.  Medus(a);  -ian.) 
Zool. :  An  individual  of  the  order  Medusidee 
(q.v.). 

mc-du'-si-dfl9,«s.  pr.     [Lat.,  &c.  Medus^a); 

feni.  }A.  ailj.  sulf.  -ida'.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  and,  according  to  Nichol- 
son, only  family  of  the  sub-class  or  order 
Discophora,  though  other  naturalists  make  it 
merely  one  of  several  families.  [Medusa,  2(2).] 

me-du'-sl-dan,  a.  &  s.     [Mod.  I^at.  mediisl- 
d(n');  Eng.  si'ifV.  -an.] 
Zoology : 

A.  As  adj.:  OforbelongingtotheMcdusida'. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Medusidse  (q.v.). 

mo-du'-sJ-form,  n,  [Lat,,  Ac.  Medus(n) ;  i 
connective,  and  forma  =  appearance,  shape.] 
Ilaving  the  shnpe  of  a  Medusa  ;  b«Il-8haped. 

meduslform-bnd,  s. 

Zool.  :  Tlie  ova  cnntnined  in  the  marsupial 
pfuu'h  iijijiended  to  the  aiiices  of  some  gono- 
phnres. 

"  Tbe  contenta  of  the  gonoiiliores  we  may  cnll  m^dn. 
ttfofrn  budM.' — lloUettoH  :  Fortnt<if  Animal  Liu;  \.  100. 

me-du'-Soid,  n.  h  $.  [Lat.,  &c.  Medjts(a), 
and  Gr.  eldot  {cUloa)  =.  form.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to.  characteristic  of, 
or  in  any  way  resembling  the  family  Medusidm 
or  the  genus  Medusa  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhstxintive : 

1,  (Sing.):  Tlie  medusiform  bud  of  a  fixe<i 
hydroid. 

"Devi:lu|>ed  Into  tbe  nexlem  hydroznAn  by  wbt'b 
the  metlui'jitl  was  [iroduced."  —  Xirholnon  :  Zuolo'iy 
(18781,1'.  '29. 

2.  (Vl  )  :  The  family  Medusidie  or  the  genus 
Medusa  (q.v.). 

"One  of  tbe  rrettlc-tit  frep  ■wimmltm  r>u-du»oid»  Ih 
iiiwri'  iir  leK-t  bfll-nbiiijod.' — /Yo/,  Duncan  In  Caueli  § 
JVM.  //is'..  V.  I^X 

medUBold-bud,  a. 

Zoology : 

1.  The  free-swimming  generative  bud  or 
goiiophnru  of  many  of  the  fixed  and  oceanic 
liydrozoa. 

"Tlifl  fonni  >i(>r«  flffured.  tlinut^h  In  alt  respect"  mm. 
toinlcnlly  Ideuticiil  witli  the  trii«  McdnHW,  luid  uriutti 
ally  (li<iM*rltK'd  IU  Rucb  iiri>  now  kimuM  to  bo  hi  rcntlly 
tli6  jn^dtUfHif-ftiid*  oi  llxeii  llydroldn" — flie/iolton  : 
/.<>ol-jy  {\H1»).  II.  IJfi, 

2.  Tlio  same  as  MnDUsiFoRM-nn>(q.v.). 

"The  mi-dunohl-hnd  preBOiitcd  toiinln  tbe  jfiitinidinre 
of  thi'Seii-llr."— /?oW«(on."  Fvrm»^ AMmalLlfe.it.  ifil 

'm009ll,  v.i.     [Mich.] 

mood,  *incdo.  "mocdo,  s.  [A.S.  mM, 
viroTil ;  pogn.  with  Gcr.  inuthe  =  hire  ;  M.  H. 
(ior.mift^-:  O.  II.Gcr.  mitta;  Oolh.  Tni></f>  =^  ^' 
ward  ;  Hiiss.  m-sda  ;  Gr.  finrOov  (mUthfis)=pay.\ 
1.  That  which  is  given  or  besfowol  (n  con- 
shbTatioii  of  some  merit  or  rxcellcnee  of  any 
kiiKl ;  a  reward,  a  recompense. 

"They  have  italned  a  worthli-r  mri^." 

WardMffunh:  Orfc  (Jaiiiiarr,  111*). 


•  2.  A  present,  a  gifl. 

"  riutua.  tb«|od  of  gold, 
la  but  Ills  Bteward  :  iiu  ni^ed  but  n«  rvpays 
^veu-fold  uliove  ilAvit" 

Hiioketp. ;  Timon  o/  Athtna,  U 
•3.  Deserts,  deserving,  merit,  worth. 

"  My  m««i  bath  gut  lue  (niite.~ 

:ihakop.  :  3  Wciry  Ft.,  iv.  I. 

'meed, '  mede,  v.t.    [Mkcd,  s.] 

1.  To  reward,  to  rei)ay. 

"  It  U  iniuv  Anna,  Got  It  wot,  .  .  , 
My  luue  ttiat  med^lh  witb  dik-lalne." 

ll>uU  .-  0/  hit  Loue  eaUmi  Anmtu 

2.  To  merit,  to  deserve. 

"  My  budy  m€»U  a  Itetler  grave."        Beirwood. 

•meed'-ful,  'mcdfal,  n.  [Eng.  rtu-ed,  s., 
it^d  ful(l),}  Worthy  of  meed  or  i-ewnrd  ;  de- 
serving. 

•  meed'-ftil-l^,  •  medo-fUl-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
mfcdfnl ;  'hj.\  According  to  meed  or  deserts; 
snitably. 

"  A  wight,  without  liedeful  conipulnlon  ought  nud«> 
ftillif  to  be  rewarded.  ~—C/i/iur«r.-  Teitamtnt  of  Lovt, 
bk.  ill. 

meek, '  meke.  *  meeke, '  meoc, '  meoke, 

(t.  ticel.  7n/uA.T  =  soit,  agile,  meek,  mihl  ; 
Sw.  vijulc  =  soft,  pliable ;  Dan.  inyg  =  jdiant, 
soft ;  Dut.  muik  =  soft ;  Goth.  •  mnks  (only  In 
romp.);  rnuka-modei  —  gentleness.] 

1.  Mild  of  temper;  not  ensily  provoked  or 
irritated;  submissive,  gentle,  foi bearing;  not 
proud  or  conceited  ;  humble. 

"Utivr  the  man  Moses  waa  very  mrek,  alrave  all 
the  men  which  were  uix>ti  the  lace  of  tbe  earth."— 
yumbtrs  xil.  3, 

2.  Expressive  of  or  characterized  by  meek- 
ness ;  humble, 

"He  buiiibly  touted  In  tnrz-ftylowllneMfl." 

Sjiemcr    /;  y  ,  L  X.  «. 

meek-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  expressive 
of  meekness. 

"  Ho.  her  fean  to  cease. 
Sent  down  the  trwct-eparf  peace," 

Milton  :  udtt  on  iluf  .Va<M.V. 

meek- spirited,    a.       Humble,    mild, 

mcel;,  subiiiissi\'e. 

*  meek,  '  meeke,  *  meke,  *  mek  en.  v.L 

&  (.     |Mi  EK,  a.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  render  meek  or  mild  ;  to  soften. 

"That  might  m^cke  Ms  hertc  and  inakr  it  low." 
Uampole :  i'ricki^  <ff  Contcitnoe.  ITX 

2.  To  humble,  to  bring  down. 

"Forbe  that  highith  hlmBlU.schal  he  mcl-I//.and  h» 
that  niekith  bliuself,  BchnI  bo  eiihaunsld."— UVci'tjTc : 
Matthew  xxlU. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  be  meek,  humble,  or  suIk 
missive. 

"  He  mi-kyt  to  tlmt  mighty," 

/>'-if ruction  of  Trog.  Ml 

'meek'-en,  *mek-en,  r.^  [Eng.  nutk; 
•in.]  To  make  meek  or  mild;  to  soften,  to 
humble. 

Mioiivi<u>1i   hvB    father  bad   raeAenetl  hlmseUe."  — 


Mioiiviw^li   hyi 
2  Chrotnetiit  ixlil 


|t»l.l 


meck-l2^,    "  meke-li,    *  meke-ly,    adv. 

ll^ng.  mrfk,^.  ;  -ty.]  In  a  meek  manner;  with 
meekness,  humbly,  submissively,  gently, 
mildly. 

mcck'-noss,     *  mckonease,    «.      (Rng. 

mrt-k ;  -nr.it.)  Th.-  fpmlity  or  state  of  being 
ineek  ;  humility,  mildness,  gentleness  or  soft- 
ness of  temper. 

"Ood  bleaa  thee,  and  jiiit  mrfkntu  In  thy  breaat." 
8h,tk«$p.  :  Richard  Hi.,  U.  %. 

'  moor,  n.    [MEnr-,  a.\ 

"mccr  (1),  »     'MiiKK.  «.l 

Meer  (2),  a.     [Amb.,  a  contraction  of  Amir  s 
a  pritiee.) 

Indian  IThf      A  prince,  an  Indtau  title  ot 
nobility  ;  as  3f«r  Jafller.     [AhmuJ 

*incbro,  a.    [Mprr,  a.] 


•mocro. 


[M[:i:r,  ».]    To  bound. 


moer-k&t.  s.     [Dut.  nuvr  »  Uio  sen,  and  ko* 

=  a  cat.] 

Zoiil.  :  An  nnhnal  Vlonglng  to  the  carni- 
vorous genus  Cynlctis  (([.v.).  It  hns  many 
specific  names,  the  best  perlmps  being  .S^nf- 
mannii,  which  commi'inorstrs  its  llrst  He- 
Rcribrr.  It  Is  allied  to  the  Ichneumon,  which 
it  somewhat  n'setnides  In  f-Tin.  The  hair  La 
brightred.aiid  the  tail  like  the  brush  of  a  lox. 

meer-s^hal-u'-min-ite.   «.      [Eng.  mettr. 

tcli{ntim),  and  ahiminifr  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  ouacuro 


ItSa,  hS^  ;  p6^t,  J^l :  cat,  fell,  choms.  fliln,  bench  ;  go,  iS;om  :  thin,  fhls  :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xonoptaon,  e^ tat.    -iAg. 
-tian  =  Bhan.    -tion,  -Bion  —  shiin :  -tlon,  -jlou  ~  zhun.    -cioua,  -tioua,    sloua  —  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  ^o.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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meerschaum— megaderm 


mineral  substances  called  Clays.  Dana  refers 
it  l«  pholerite,  and  the  BrU.  JMiw.  Cat.  to 
lialloysite  (q.v.). 

neer'-S^hauxil,  s.  &  o.  [Ger.  vieerschaum 
=  sea-foam,  finiu  iruer  =  sea,  and  sckaum  = 
foam.] 

A.  As  siihstantive : 

1.  Onl.  IxLui}.  :  A  I'ipo  made  of  the  material 
described  in  11, 

2*  Min. :  A  compact  ma.ssive  mineral,  with 
fine  earthy  tc\t.uT-e.  Hardness,  2  to  *2-5;  when 
dry  it  floats  on  water ;  colour,  white  when  imro ; 
opaipie.  Compos,;  silica,  60"ci ;  magnesia, 
27"1 ;  water.  IS'l.  Occurs  in  jilluvial  deposila 
at  EskiSher,  Asia  Minor;  in  Greece,  Moravia, 
Spain,  &c. 

B,  As  adj, :  Made  of  the  substance  de- 
scribed under  A.  II.  :  as,  a  ineerschaxim.  pipe. 

xnS  -  e' -  si  -  a,  s.  [Named  aft«p  D.  Meese.  a 
Dutchnian.  ]' 

Bot. :  The  tyiMcal  rpuus  of  the  tribe  Meesi- 
aceiE(q.v.).  Tlii-re  is  one  undoubted  British 
spec:ies.  Meesia  nliginosa,  and  a  second,  M. 
langisetcL,  doubtful. 

jnS-©-lrf-a'-9e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  meesi(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -accn^.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  operculated  apocarpous 
Mosses.  Genera,  Meesia  and  Paludella.  (Grif- 
fith £  Ilenjreii.) 

meet,  'mete,  (t.  [A.S.  geirut  =  meet,  fit  ; 
•nuHe  =  Kui  ill,  scanty,  fioiii  rnetan  =  to  mete 
(q. v.).  ]  Fit,  proper,  suitable,  convenieut, 
qualified,  becoming,  adapted. 

•*  Lovfi,  Joy.  and  penfx  iiiske  liarmony  mom  rnrrf."* 
Coieiici-  ■  Progress  n/  Error,  HO. 

•  ^  To  be  men  with  :  To  be  even  with. 

*  Niece,  yon  tAx  SiKoior  Beiie<lick  too  much ;  bat 
he'll  bf  meet  vrith  hou.  —Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado.  ii,  3. 

*  meet-help.  s.     A  help-meet,  a  wife. 

"Ill  ray  (Ilscovciies  o(  liim  und  his  mtet-help." — 
Spratt :  ligation  of  young's  Contrivance. 

meet,  '  meete,  "  mete,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
iTietan  —  to  meet,  %a  find,  from  vidt,  qemot  =  a 
meeting  [Moot]  ;  O.  Sax.  motian  :  Dot.  iruvteii 
(jn  r«mp.  onnifrten)  =  to  meet,  from  gmuet  — 
a  meeting;  Irel.  mo:ia  =  to  meet;  raoi  —  a 
meeting ;  Sw.  mota^  from  mo(  =  aiyainst,  to- 
wards ;  Uan.  mode  —  to  meet ;  Tftod  =  against ; 
Goth.  gamot)nn  =  to  meet.] 

A.  Trajisifire: 

1.  To  come  face  to  face  with  ;  to  encounter 
l)y  api»i-oach  from  ojiposite  directions. 

"  L<jAh  went  out  to  rneH  him."— Oeru-jli  xxx.  It. 

2.  To  join  by  appointment. 

"  Silvia,  At  Frl.1t  Patrick's  cell,  ohould  n\nH  me." 

Shakt-s/i.  :  T-eo  Gentlemrn  of  I'erona.  v.  1. 

3.  To  cnme  together  or  fall  in  with  in  any 
pli^ce  :  as,  I  met  several  friends  at  the  exhi- 
bition. 

4.  To  present  itself  to  ;  to  be  presented  or 
Offered  to. 

"  Fiery  stetds. 
Befieetiiig  blaz«OD  bliue,  fimt  met  hH  view." 

Millon:  P.  L.  v\.  18. 

fl.  Tn  await  the  approach  or  contact  of ;  to 
oppose,  to  confront. 
"  I>«t  UB  reairn  even  what  we  h.ive  Adored, 
And  meet  Uie  wiiye,  a«  we  wi>ijM  >ne«'  the  nword.'* 
Bj/ron  :  Ilcavn  A  Earth,  i,  3, 

6.  To  come  totrether  in  hostile contai-twith  ; 
to  encounter  in  hostility  ;  to  join  battle  with. 

"Never  hut  otice  luore  was  either  like 
To  T»M^  St)  great  A  foe."         Milton  :  P.  /...  il.  722. 

7.  To  find,  to  light  upon,  to  get,  to  gain,  to 
TOceive. 

**  Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  hlest  or  rnrst. 
Which  me^s  contempt,  or  which  comp-iasfon  flrat," 
P>l-e  :  Fttaij  nn  Man.  Iv.  8S. 

8.  To  find,  to  meet  with;  often  with  tlie 
Idea  of  an  unexpected  meeting:  as,  He  has 
met  his  match. 

9.  To  an.swer,  to  satisfy,  to  gratify,  to  come 
np  to  ;  as.  To  meet  one's  views,  to  meet  the 
necessities  uf  a  case,  to  meet  a  demand. 

10.  To  answer,  to  oppose  :  as,  He  met  the 
statemrnt  with  a  fiat  denial. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  come  together  by  approach  from  op- 
posite directions  ;  to  come  face  to  face. 

2.  T<i  come  together,  to  associate  ;  to  aa- 
genible,  to  congregate. 

"  Tlie  princitAl  men  of  the  «m»y  meetlnff  one  even- 
iag."—  .Sli'tketp.  :  Haiie  nf  /.tirren-.  wrg.  S. 

3.  To  join,  to  assemble  or  come  together  by 
Eirangenient. 

"  Where  meet  veT'—SihaJceep, :  Two  Qcntlemen  of 
Verona,  iv.  '2. 


4.  To  come  together  in  hostile  contact;  to 
join  battle. 

5.  To  come  together  by  being  extended  or 
produced  ;  to  coine  in  contact,  to  join. 

"Two  iiintliemiitli::kl  Ituea,  iiideQuitely  i>roduc€d, 
can  he  for  e^tr  >i)>ifro<icliiiii;  Ciich  uUier.  and  yet  never 
■meet." — Porieiu:  Sermons,  vol    1..  ser.  b. 

6.  To  lie  united  ;  to  unite. 

"  All  three  dn  meet  in  thee  at  once," 

Ahiikesp.  :  lloineo  &  Juliet,  111.  3. 

*  7.  To  agree,  to  accord,  to  fall  in. 

"The  Latin  ad.ige  meeteth  with  it  a  little." — Bacon  : 
Works  ilio:,}.  1.  48-1 

^  1.  To  m^t  the  ear :  To  strike  the  ear.  to 
be  heard  :  hence,/?.,  to  be  explicitly  declared. 

"  Where  mure  is  meant  than  meet'  the  ear." 

Hilton:  Jl  PenMcri/so,  123, 

2.  To  meet  half  way :  To  meet  at  an  equal 
distance  from  where  each  started  :  lience.^;^., 
to  come  to  terms  with  by  mutual  coucesiiiou  ; 
to  make  a  compromise  with. 

3.  To  meet  with  : 

(1)  To  meet,  to  join. 

"  There  to  tneet  vith  JAacheth.'Shakesp. :  Macbeth, 
1.1. 

(2)  To  light  Upon,  to  find,  to  happen  upon  ; 
generally  of  an  unexpected  event, 

"  Elaewherc  they  tneef  with  charity." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  shrew.  It.  S. 

(3)  To  suffer ;  to  be  exposed  to ;  to  incur  : 
as.  To  meet  with  a  loss. 

*  4.  To  obviate.     [Lat.  occutto.J 

meet,  s.    [Meet,  v.] 

1.  A  meeting  ;  specif.,  of  huntsmen  for 
hunting  or  coursing. 

"The  m^et  of  the  Kildtre  hoQuds  at  Hoylehatch 
station  "—Fie'd,  Dec  6.  I6S4. 

2.  The  persons  assembled  at  a  meet. 

3.  The  place  appointed  for  such  meeting  ;  a 
rendezvous. 

"The  meet  was  at  Ramore.  which,  much  to  our  dia- 
appointmetit,  wa^  drswu  blank,  "—/'(e/cf,  Dea  6.  ISfi-l. 

•meet'-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  m«<f,a. ;  -en.)  To  make 
meet,  fit  or  suitable  ;  to  adapt,  to  fit,  to  pre- 
pare. 

*  meet'-er,  s.  [Eng.  m«(,  v. ;  -erj]  One  who 
meets  or  accosts  another. 

meet'-ing,    'met-yng,    'met-ynge,  pr. 

;>ar.,  n.,  &  s.     [MuET.  v.] 

A^  k.  "Rt  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl'). 

C.  As  substantivs : 

1.  The  act  of  coming  together  ;  a  coming 
together ;  au  interview. 

2.  A  conUux,  as  of  rivers  ;  a  joining  or  com- 
ing together,  as  of  lines. 

3.  An  assembly,  a  number  of  persona  met 
together  ;  a  convention. 

*  4.  A  hostile  encounter,  a  mfil^e. 

"At  the  first  rnetunye  there  w»«  a  •ore  loit."— 
Berneri :  Fi-oiuart ;  Cronycie.  voL  L.  ch,  ccxL 

5.  M  England:  An  assembly  of  Dissenters 
for  worship. 

6.  In  America:  An  assembly  for  public 
worship  generally. 

meeting -lionse,  ■.    A  place  of  worahip. 

Frequently  used  in  the  United  States,  in 
distinction  to  (  burch,  as  used  in  England. 
Bartlett  Inis  the  lulluwing  quotatiuQ  tu 
show  that  the  term  originated  with  the 
Puritans : — 

"The  rellcioua  eervlcee  of  the  Plymouth  Church 
were  held  iti'tbe  fort,  upon  the  roof  or  deck  nt  which 
were  iiioutitod  the  great  guns  ;  and  It  was  In  IC*6  that 
a  meetinghoiLne  wat  Imilt.  They  held  that  the  chnrch 
waa  a  body  of  Christians,  and  tlie  idace  where  they 
met  was  a  meeting-kmtsc.  and  bo  callwl  it  I'j  that  uauie. " 
—Elliott :  History  of  Sew  England,  t  Vi\. 

meeting-post,  s. 

HydravJ.-engiii. :  That  stile  of  a  canal-lock 
gate  which  meets  the  corresponding  stile  of 
the  other  gate  at  the  nnd-width  of  the  bay. 

t  meet'-ing-er,  s.  [Eng.  meeting:  -er.]  one 
who  attends  a  meeting-house  ;  a  dissenter. 

"Those  who  attend  the  meetltiQ  are  called  meeting- 
era."     Sotes  i  (Queries.  April  11.  1»85,  l>.  207. 

meet'-ly,  '  mete-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  meet, 

a,;-/vj 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Fit,  meet,  becoming. 


B.  As  adv.:  In  a  meet,  fit,  or  proper  man- 
ner ;  fitly,  proj^erly,  suitably. 

"  You  can  dy  lietter  yet;  hut  this  la  meetf'i.' 

Shakesp.  .   Anlonj/  4  Cleop'itra.  L  X 

meet'-ness,  s.      (Eng.  m«€(,  a. ;   -ness.]    The 


quality  or  state  of  being  meet,  fit,  suitable,  of 
l)ecomiiig ;  fitness. 

"  III  both  was  fi'iiud  that  livelihood  and  mertness." 
Drayton:  ilotea,  Ui»  Birth  i  Miracles,  bk.  L 

meg-,  pre/.     [Meoa.] 

meg-»-,   pre/.      [Gr,    iUya.%    {jiugas)  =  gTe>t. 

large'] 

1,  Among  electricians,  and  on  the  C.  G.  8. 
System,  niuliiplication  by  a  million. 

"The  prtifix  mega-  denotes  niuliiplication  by  m  mil- 
lion. A  iiieyadyne  i-i  a  force  of  a  uiilliou  d>nea,"— 
Eoerett:  The  (J.  U.  .S.  System  of  Uniit  (London,  lb7&). 
chap,  iv.,  p.  2>).     Note. 

2.  In  any  of  the  brunches  of  Natuial  History, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Geoiogy,  Tiilajontoiogy  — 
great,  large. 

meg- a -ba- site,  «.  [Gr.  /ji<yoq  {megag)=i 
great,  and  ^atm  (basis)  —  foundation ;  in 
chem.,  a  base.] 

Mill.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  line  needles,  with  the  angles  of  woifiam 
(q.v.).  Hardness,  3'5-4  ;  sp.  gr.  ti  40-ti*9 ; 
lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  brown is'i-n-d  to  rlove- 
brown  ;  by  transmitted  light,  h>aciiilh  red. 
Compos. :  tungstate  of  manganese,  with  from 
6  to  7  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iion.  Found 
at  Schlaggenwald,  Bohemia;  and  MorocouUa, 
Peru. 

meg-a-brom'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  mega'-=  great, 
and  Eng.  bromite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  cmbolite  (q.v.),  named  by  Breit- 
haupt,  because  of  the  larger  propurtion  of 
bromide  to  chloride  of  silver  contained  therein. 

meg-a-^e-phdl'-lC,  a.  [Pref.  mega-,  and 
Eng,  c^phiilic]  Large-headed  ;  a  term  em- 
ployed in  skull-measurement. 

"Those  exceeding  14S0  cubic  centimetres  In  caputtty 
are  m^acephalic'^i^uain :  Anatomy  iimH,  L  6<i. 

meg'-a-feph'-a^lo&s,  a.  [Gr.  ^fyac  (m^gas) 
■=■  great.  large,  and  (t«(()aA^)  kephaU)  =  a  head.) 
Ijirge-headed  ;  a  term  jipplied  to  animals  with 
Inrge  heads,  and  to  plants  witli  large  llower- 
heads. 

me-ga9'-er-6s,   «.      [Pref.    vnega-,  and   Or. 

(ce'pa?  (keras)  =  a  liorn.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  erected  hy  Owen,  and 
founded  on  the  remains  of  the  animal  poi<i- 
larly  known  as  the  Irish  Elk  [Elk,  ^],  which 
he  called  Megaceros  hibernicus.  It  is  now 
generally  classed  with  the  Cervidse,  and  known 
as  Ceruus  hibernicus. 

mcg-a-chi'-le,  «.    [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  xn'^ 

(cheilos)  =  a  lip.] 

Entom.  :  Leaf-cutters  ;  a  genus  of  Hynienop- 
tcra.  tribe  Aculeata,  fiuuily  Apiari;c  Mega- 
chile  ceufuiiculuris,  tht)  communettt  uf  Che 
species.  IS  very  widely  distril-uted,  being 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hcmispliere.  Their  popular  name  has  refer- 
ence to  tiieir  habit  of  cutting  poriinns  uf  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  ]>laiits,  with  witich  they 
line  their  nests.  These  are  formed  either 
in  the  ground  or  in  decaying  trees;  and  the 
portions  of  the  leaves  are  arranged  to  separata 
the  different  celU,  whi<-h  roughly  resemble  so 
many  thimbles  placed  one  within  the  ot-  er. 


niiiiiy  iiiiinuieH  piHueo  uiic  wiiniii  liic  ui,.  vt, 

mSg-a-chir-Sp-ter-a,  meg-a-obeir- 
op'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  chirop'tera,  cheiroptera  (q.^'.).] 

Zool. :  Large  Bats.  Dobson's  name  for  tht 
section  of  Cheiroptera  called  by  Wagner  Fru- 
givora(q.v.). 

meg-ar-cbir'-ils,  s.  [Pref.  vte^a-,  and  Gr. 
;^e[p  (clicir)  =  the  hand.] 

Palfeont.  :  A  gfnu.s  of  macrourons  erusta- 
ccans  from  the  Oxfordian  Oolite  of  Soletdiofen. 
Megachimis  Inntsta,  found  also  in  the  Oxford 
Clay  of  Wiltshire,  is  remarkable  for  the  enor- 
mous elongation  of  the  tirst  pair  of  legs,  which 
are  not  cheliferous. 

•  mfig'-a-cosm,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Or. 
K6iTpo^'(l:osui*n.t)  =  t\\e  world. 1  The  great  world; 
the  universe  ;  the  niaurocoum. 

meg^-a-derm,  s.     [Meoadkrm*.]      Any  in- 

ilividual  of   the    cheiropterous  genus   Mega- 
dcrina  (q.v.). 

"Perving  to  dlfltlnpufeh  the  Megaderms  from   the 
epecle^  <>f  another  iiimlli-."—Pnjf.  S>aUas,  lii  foMtelTa 
^'.lt.  Hist..  1.  ^s. 
^  African  Megaderv*  : 
Zoolngn : 
1,    Megaderma    frons,     from    Senegal    and 


1 


Ste.  tit,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  f^,  ftither :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  gi.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolC  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ftiU ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  to  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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Guinea.  The  nose-leaf  is  Inrge  ;  the  earlet 
Ion;,';  the  eara  united  by  their  iiintr  mar-in 
for  about  half  their  length.  Fur,  uf  an  ashy 
culur,  \vuU  tt>iiIo«ieh  ltug«. 

2.  MerjaiUrma  cor,  an  Kyyptian  species,  (le- 
■CribeU'by  I'mf.  FcKrs.  It  resembles  the 
forejrninj:  species  in  all  butthi- nose-leaf.wliich 
is  more  like  Uiat  of  M.  jyiwino,  tlie  Cordate 
Leaf-bat. 

mSg-a-der'-ma,  ».     [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 

UpfLa  (tleimn)  —  skin.] 

/.'■■fit.  ■  A;:enns  or  insprtivorous  bats,  fniiily 
Nxtt.riilie.  di8tin;.Miishi-<l  by  tlieextraordiimry 
<lcvel"[iinent  of  the  cars  and  uf  the  mem- 
branous nppenilagps  of  the  nose.  Mcgad^mia 
lyfii.tht'  Lyre-b;it.  ami  M.sp(i-via,t\\c  Cor'Iate 
Leaf-bat,  are  from  tmpical  Asia;  M.  frons 
from  the  west  of  Afiiva,  and  M.  cor  from 
Egypt     IMeoadf.rm,  li.J 

meg'-a-dyne,  s.  (Pref.  merja-,  and  Eng. 
dyne.)    A  force  of  a  million  dynes. 

"The  wriplit  of  A  kiloifrftinme  Is  mtlier  Iwa  thwi  • 
m^ff^dvnf.  U-iiig  abuut  vsi'.wOJ  dyne*.  —Ur-it.  Auoc 
ney  |ie:j).  \k  22*. 

mSg-a-f^ir'-iid,  »-  fPref.  vuga-,  and  Eng. 
Jamd.]     A  million  of  farails. 

IB^-al-,  prtf.    (Megalo-.J 

mSs-a-lSB'-ma,  s.  IPref,  iiw^a-.  and  Gr. 
AaiM<K  (tiinuM)  =  the  throat,  the  gullet] 

Oniith,  :  Barbets  ;  a  penus  of  binla  betons;- 
Ing  Ifl  tlie  Picarian  family  Capitonidte,  or  the 
Bub-family  Cajtitonina;.  Tht-y  are  climbing 
birds,  of  8oni"-whnt  brilliant  (oh>ration,  distri- 
buted over  the  tropical  portions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Their  voice  is  loud  and  ringing,  a 
circumstance  from  which  the  genus  takes  its 
scientittr  name.  The  prinrip.il  speciesare  :  Me- 
galtrma  hodgxoni,  the  Himalayan  Lineated  B.ir- 
bet;  M.  canicrps,  the  Hoary  Jun-rte  Uaibet ; 
M.  tuiatica.  tlie  HUu-fared  Barl»t-t ;  and  M. 
teylanica,  the  Bi-ttwn-huaded  Harbet. 

meg'-al-erg.  ».     (Pref.  m/^n/-,  and  Eng.  erg.] 

Work'amounting  to  a  million  uf  ergs.     \Ehc..\ 

"The  naeohwiilail  equlvuleiit  of  one  pmninie  dPBTce 

of  hefttU4I  n»irffii/<!r?«."— AV^rt  qfCotn-/ori>eleclioii, 

Meg-a-l6 -slan,  a.  (Lat.  negaUsi^ts,  from 
Gr.  iifyd\^0'irgale)  —  lUe  grf'at,  an  epilhrt 
api'lied  toCylK-le.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods, 

Bf  egaleslan-games,  s.  pi.  [Lmll  mena- 
Unsfs.)  A  festival  witli  games  chliraldl 
during  thr- nv.iiMi  nf  A?'nl.  in  eaeh  year,  and 
hiating  for  fiix  ilays.  In  honor  of  Cybele. 

meg-al-^th'  6-8cdpe,  a.   (Gr.  ^<va?,  t*-'yo->-'n 

{■Hugas^  megaU)  =  gi eat,  Ani{<rKOJTfu>(skoinv)  =  to 
sec.)  An  improved  form  of  steieoseope  in- 
vented by  Pontl,  in  which  the  photograph  is 
considerably  magnitied  and  an  incrcfl.scd  op- 
jtearance  of  spherieily  obtained.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  tlie  object  may  be  viewed  by 
direct  or  reflccU-d  sunlight,  or  by  artillcial 
light. 

mSK'&l-IOb'-tb^S,  3.  [Pref.  mtgal-,  and  Or. 
4X^  (irhthus)  =  a  Ilsh.] 

PeikronU  :  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  family 
Kauroflipterini  (lluilnj),  Saurt>dipteridH;  Uiiiu- 
ther),  and  feaurirhthyidie  (Owen).  They  have 
heteri>uercal  Uils,  ihinuboidal  scales,  with 
large  dispersed  laniary  teeth,  sometimes  of  a 
size  rivalling  those  of  greit  Saurians,  for 
wiiicli  they  have  l«en  mistaken.  Found  in 
Vit  Coal  Measures  at  Cailnke,  near  GhiHgow, 
and  elsewhere  in  deposits  of  the  same  age. 

BkSg'-a-Utli,  «.    [MKnAirriiia] 

Anlhr^tp.  :  One  of  the  rti-le  stone  nionumcnta 
to  which  the  U-rm  nitgalithic  is  usually  ap- 
plied.    (HEnALITMir,  '2.] 

"llonrirrdi  of  our  countfymen  msh  HnnuAlly  in  Iho 
Frriich  m^nH  tu  —  ferj/iitton .  JtuiU  tUon«  A/onu- 
OMrU,  p.  UL     |Nut«.) 

JjlSg-a-Utll'  lo,  a.  [Pref.  mrga-,  and  Eng. 
lUhuL] 

1,  (irtl.  I/nifi.  d  Anti<i, :  Consisting  oT  grent 
or  liugi-  stones  ;  n)»ecir.,  applied  in  anliitectiiro 
U>  ancic^nt  structures  iiud  nionunu-nts  eon- 
Htrncted  of  large  stoncfH,  such  as  the  cjirty 
Cych-i"an  architecture  in  Greece. 

2.  Anthrop.:  A  term  npi'licd  to  a  certain 
claas  of  monnments,  probably  sepulrhml, 
consisting  of  hii;:h,  nnh<'wn  sliuies.  I-'rr;.Mm- 
voD  clnssitli-g  iheiii  thus :  (1)  UolmenB,  occur- 
ring cither  as  scparato  orcctinus,  or  upon  the 
outside   uf   tumuli ;   (2)  Circles,  either  lur- 


rounding  tumuli  or  dolmens;  (3)  Avonuea, 
cith'T  leading  to  eirele.s  or  dolmeiis,  or  stand- 
ing alone;  (4)  Menliira  (q.v.). 

meg-a-Io-,  7^/.  [Gr.  M<7<if  (megas),  fern. 
^eyaArj  {nugoie)  =>  great]  The  suuio  as  Meua- 
(q.v). 

ni5g-a-I6-bry'-c5n,  s.  [Pref.  mrgnlt-,  and 
(Jr.  ^pvxw(''rii/;o)— t^  bite  in  jiieces,  to  devour] 
Ichtliy. :  A  gonus  of  physosbnnous  tislies, 
family  Charaiihiilie.  Dorsal  Im  in  middle  uf 
the  length  of  body,  Inmiediately  behind  the 
vential.  Anallong.  Teeth  notched  in  ft  triple 
series  in  the  intermaxillary,  and  in  a  single  iu 
the  maxillary  and  mandibles.  One  sinicies 
only  known,  Megnlobnfcoit  cej-luilin:,  fnnu  the 
Upper  Amazon.  Speeimeiid  more  than  a  foot 
long  ha\e  been  obuuued. 

mes-a-lo-cbi'-lus,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.,  from 

pier,  mcijulo-,  and  Gr.  x^'^o?  {clieilos)  =  a  lip.J 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ltzai-ds,  family  Agamidx. 
But  one  species  i^  known,  Megalochihts  avritus, 
from  Russia,  now  kuowa  a3  fhrytiocepluilus 
mystaceus. 

meg-a-lOC'-niis,  ».  [Pref.  iwgal-f  and  Gr. 
vKi'oi(o!:nos)  =  sUigj^ishiiess  ;  oKveut  (okncO)  = 
to  delay,  to  tarry.] 

PaltBovt.:  A  genus  of  edendatc  mnmmals, 
rlos -ly  allied  to  Megaloiiyx  (q.v.).  Ironi  the 
"lioceiie  or  Post- Pliocene  dcpusits  uf  Cuba. 

inegf-a-l6-9yte,  t.  A  largo  blood-^'orpnscle 
found 'in  the  blo<jd  of  anamiic  patients. 

me-saro-don,  ».  [Pref.  megal;  and  Gr. 
o5ov<;('Jilou.^),  geiiit  oSoi'To?  io(loiUos)  =  a  tooth. 
Named  from  it^  tliick,  huge  teeth.] 

Pala^nt, :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  family  Cy- 
prinidw.  Range,  Upi*er  Silurmn  to  the 
bevouian.  Known  species,  fourteen.  It  ia 
found  in  the  Plymouth  limestone  of  Devon- 
shire  and  the  continent. 

me  ga-lo ma'  ni-a,  «.    (''co  quotation.] 

"  It  vrns  a  very  baJ  cu«  of  what  Boston  witntg  in 
to  enU  mcrfafomnniit,  and  niuv  In?  viilgarljr  trauvlfttcd 
■  blij  licail.'  '—Prc»t  and  Prxnter.  18»5- 

mgg-a-lon'-Snc,  s.  [Pref.  megal-,  and  Gr. 
6vv$  [oiiuj:)  =  a  nail,  a  claw.) 

raUnmt. :  A  genus  of  large,  slotli-like  Eden- 
tates finni  the  Post-Pliocene  of  North  Ameriea. 
It  has  the  same  dental  formula  as  Mfgathe- 
riuru  and  Myloilon.  The  fore  liiuhs  are  shorter 
than  the  hind  limbs,  an«l  the  calcaneum  is  ex- 
cessively long.  The  animal  was  named  in 
171)7  by  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United 
Btates,  who  thought  the  remains  were  tliose 
of  a  gigantic  cirnivore  at  least  five  feet  in 
hei-lit  Cuvicr  was  tlie  first  to  recognize  Me- 
galonyx  as  an  edeutato. 

•  meg-a-l6ph'-6-noiis,  a.  [Gr.  ^iryaAd^uw 

(mc'ialopliOuos):  prrf.  mcgaln-,  and  Gr.  ifnovij 
(phoiie)—  sound,  voice.]    Having  a  luud  voice. 

mSg-al-dph'-rj^S,  $.    [Pref.  vugal-,  and  Or. 

tM^py?  {opUrns)  =  an  eyebrow.] 

Zool. :  An  Asiatic  genus  of  Batraehians. 
family  Ranida?.  The  eyelids  ore  prolonged. 
and  the  body  Is  short  and  stout,  mmh 
blotched  with  white  and  black.  The  Urns  are 
distinctly  but  shortly  webbed.  Mcgnlo]\hry3 
nasula,  from  liorneo,  Malacca,  and  Suuiilra. 
has  a  prnniinenco  on  the  skull;  Jlf,  mnnUinn, 
from  Java  and  Ceylon,  ia  without  the  pro- 
tuberance. 

*  m6s  a-l6p'-6-U9,  ».     [Gr.  ^ryoAdiroXt? 

(mr<!<it<:',>o!U).  fr-im  /.<  ya?  (incgas)  -  great,  an  I 
tt6\\<:  (pnUs)-&cily.]  Achicftowu  urcity; 
a  metroptilis. 

'■  Pftiil  mill  Ittn  wife  fir*  tivk  In  the  prwlnct*of  fi»#- 
ffalottolU.  —JI.  Coiluu:  Thv  ivorg  (.u/f.  U.  2.1. 

mos'-al -5l)S,  ».  [Pref.  n^r(7(l^,  and  Gr.  w>^ 
(,;^,.s)^  the  eye.] 

Jchthy.  :  A  genua  of  Clupcoidg.  Body  oU 
Inng.  eoinprassud  ;  abdomen  Hat.  Scales  large, 
adherent;  l.it<:ral  line  distinct  Knout  oi- 
tusely  conical,  lower  Jaw  prominent  Villi* 
fonn  terth  in  Jaws,  nn  the  vomer,  palatine, 
and  i>t(-rygoid  Ixmes.  UHigno,  and  base  of 
sl.ull.  Dorsal  tin  opposite  to,  or  imrnedinti-ly 
U'hind,  veritrals,  uual  rather  larger  than 
dorsal.  Gill-membranes  wpando,  with  nutuo- 
rous  branehiorttcgals.  TwoMiM-eiesaru  known: 
Mrgalxj^s  ciiprinoidrnt  from  th«  hido-Paclllr, 
and  M.  thrutsnui'-.t,  fnmi  tlie  Allnntie.  They 
are  the  largest  llshes  of  tlic  family,  cxccctliug 
flvo  feet  in  length,  and  are  cxcellout  uiling. 


■  meg-a-lop'-sy-ch^,  *.  [Or.  ^lrf^o^!nf\Ca 
(uttQiUopKuchUi).  fioiii  fiiy^L^  (nugfUi)  =  great, 
aiKl'  *uxT  {l»"chf)  =  the  soul.]  GreatncHs  of 
soul ;  uiagiiauimity. 

in6g-a-l6p'-ter-a,  «.  pi.  [Prpf-  mfgatn.,  and 
(Jr.  iTT«pa  (j('rn),'  pL  of  irrtpoi'  (pf«ron)  «  d 
feather,  a  wing.) 

Entom.  :  A  tril>e  of  neuroptcrons  InRcets, 
anb-onh  r  Pianipenniji,  Mat-winge*!  Nenrop- 
tera.  Tlio  head  is  set  on  jtei pfuilicnliily  in 
front  ol  the  tnniax.and  ha-s  no  l»cak.;  ocelli 
generally  wanimg;  the  parts  of  the  nnmth 
ai-e  all  separate;  the  ligtde  is  not  cleft;  the 
ai«lonicu  is  long  an<l  blender.  ItcontaiUH  the 
fimilies  Myrmehonti-la!,  Ueaiurubiidee,  and 
MaiiLispida;.     {Dallas.) 

mog-al-or'-nis,  «.  IPref.  megaU,  and  Or. 
b(n't<;  ('^ruii)  —  a  bird.] 

Valvont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds  founded 
by  filr.  KL-eley  on  the  fnigment  of  a  tibia  Troni 
the  Eocene  of  Shcppey.  {Quar.  Jour.  Ueol 
Soc.^  IS74,  p.  70S.) 

meg'-a-lS-saur,  s.  [Mkoalosaurus.]  Any 
imUvidu.d  ul"  the  genus  Mfgahisanrus  (q.v.). 

"A  series  of  lefth  of  Imlividnal  .Ve<;i/oi<ttin.  a( 
dllTureiit  iiKef,  nrc  incscrte  I  tu  liio  UiiLiali  JUu»>^uui.' 
—Uwcn  :  I'aleBuiuJtogy,  p.  a89. 

mSg-a-lO'Sau'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  nwyoZo-..  and 
Gr.  aaitpoi  {sauroi)  =  a  lizard.) 

Paltmnt.:  A  gignntie  Oolitic  reptile  of  the 
Deinosanria  (Orhosfelida,  Huxley),  ociruiring 
also  in  the  Weald  Clay.  Its  Inigth  ha:,  Iweii 
variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to  lifty  feet. 
Owen  il'a'iront.,  p.  20'2)  .^ays  that  some  of  the 
remains  "in-licate  a  reptile  of  at  lejwt  thirty 
feet  iu  length."     As   tlie  cylindrical  boaw 
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contain  mcdtillnry  cavities,  it  Is  clcnr  that 
Mi>S'il'«auriis  was  t<Trestriul.  Tliat  it  was 
carnivorous  is  evidi-nce'l  i-y  thfl  ti'ftll,  of 
wlii.li  liiickluiicl  {l:iiJi)t\caUr  Trmtist.  p.  296) 
says  :  "  In  tlifir  slnictui-e  we  ftint  a  roniliina- 
tioii  of  nieclianic:il  contrivances  analogous  to 
those  wliii  li  are  ailoi't«;d  in  the  construction 
of  the  knifo,  tliC  salire,  and  tho  sjiw." 

m^g-al-o'-tis,  s.  (Tref.  vunnh,  and  Or.  oSt 
(ous),*gunit.  WTO?  (0(04)  =  tliu  ear.l 

Znol. :  A  genus  of  Canid.-c,  dilTcrlng  ffom 
otlier  inenitRis  of  llie  family  In  its  dental 
formula,  which  ai'proxiinatcs  to  that  of  tho 
Civets.  It  cont.iins  hut  a  sinale  siecica, 
ilrgaiotU  lalandii,  the  Long.earcd  Kox  (q.v.). 

mSE-a-Io-tro'-oha,  s.    (Mod.  Lat,,  from 

1  ref.  m-.julc;  and  Cir.  ipoxds  {tnxJua)  =  anjr- 
thing  round,  a  wheel.] 

Znl.:  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Floacn- 
laridi,\  It  has  the  olinienliliy  cauaj  well 
developed,  and  there  are  two  eyea. 

•  miSg-o-lo-trSch'-I-do9,  mSg-a-lo- 
tr6ci'-6  a.  s.  ?'/.  l.M"d.  Lul.  mr<jiii<j-MM'0; 
l...t.  ueut.  I'l.  a.lj.  aull.  -ta,  or  feiu.  .uie.) 

Zonl.  :  A  familv  of  liolifcm,  founded  by 
Ehrenlierg.  Neither  envelope  nor  cinumce 
|in'.sent;  rotatory  oi^aii  «lin].le,  ni>tehecl,  or 
ajnuoua  ul  the  margin.    Ku"»  Ji  «enci-a,  Uir«e. 

mfig-al-ur'-a,  «.  [Mod.  Ijit.,  from  pref. 
mt'jdl-,  and  (jV.  oOpa  (oiim)  =  a  tail.) 

/in/om. :  A  South  Ameilcan  Ri'nuH  of  Nym 
phalidie,  closely  lesunilllnc  tlie  SwaUowtalls 
(paim'  rosiN*',  from  wliieli  tlie\  miiy  Iw  tils- 
tinuulshed  hy  their  lnii«rrectly'ilevelo(wd 
front  lept.  Itn)wn,  towny,  or  yolhtwlsh-while, 
marked  with  slendei'  tninHver>e  llnej*.  inunl 

cohHi'let s    oil    the    Ii-r    bide,  wbluh    la 

Keiierally  of  a  isdoi  color. 

mi-g&m'-i-ter,  a.  (Pr«r.  nuta-,  ud  Kog. 
meUi;  | 


toSn,  b6i  :  poftt.  i6^l :  oat.  50II.  ohorns,  9liln.  bon?h  ;  go,  Rom :  thin.  \h\B :  aln,  »■  ;  expoot.  ^onophon.  oxl«t.    ph  -  t 
tUn  =  ahita.    -Uon,    alon  ^  sbOn ;  -tion,  -fioa  -  ihun.    -oloua.  -Uoub,    sloufl  -  ■bOa.    -bio.  -<Uo,  ic.  -  bpl.  doL 
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1.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  longi- 
tode  by  observatinn  of  the  stars. 

2.  A  micrometer. 

meg'-a-mys,  s  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  ^us 
{miis)'=  a  mouse.] 

Palcvont. :  A  genus  of  Rodents,  family  Octo- 
dontidte,  from  the  South  Americnn  Eocene. 
It  is  hflieved  to  be  related  to  the  living 
Caprorays  of  tlie  West  Indies. 

meg'- a 'phone,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr. 
(i>wni  Ipkone)  ^  a  sound,]  A  kind  of  telephone, 
invented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Edisnn.  fur  the  use  of 
the  deaf,  and  announced  to  the  public  in  ]87S. 

meg-a-phy' tiini,  s.  [Pref.  megor,  and  Gr. 
<t»vT6i'(}>kuU>ii}  =a  plant.] 

I'aUpobnt. :  A  genus  of  lepidodendroid  Ly- 
copodiaeeie  of  Carbonifemus  age,  establislied 
by  Arti3  in  1826  for  certain  arl>oreal  trunks, 
cylindrical  and  decorticated,  having  the 
siualler  scars  pun<-tiform  and  spirally  ar- 
rauged,  tlie  larger  ones  orbicular  and  in  two 
rows.  Linger  in  1845  enumerated  foarspecies, 
three  of  which  figure  in  Prof.  Morris's  Cata- 
logue (1854). 

mes'-a-pode,  s.  fMEOAPODius.]  A  galli- 
naceous liird  belonging  to  the  genus  Mega- 
pudius  (q.v,), 

meg-a-po'-di-dse.  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  mega- 
pQd(ius):  Lat.  feni.  pi.  ailj.  sulT.  -ida:,] 

Omith. :  A  remarkable  frimily  of  gallinace- 
ous birds,  referred  by  Prot  Huxley  to  the 
division  Peristopodes  of  his  gr<inp  Alectoro- 
pcdes.  It  com]  irises  three  genera  :  Talegalla, 
Megapodius,  and  Leipoa. 

meg-a-pd'-di-ua,  f.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
mega-,  anti  Gr.  ttoi/s  (pous),  genit,  tto&6<;  ipodo6) 
=  a  foot.J 

Omith.  :  Mound-bird  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Mcgapodidse  (q.v.);  ofieii  referred 
to  the  Cracidai.  Authorities  vary  greatly  as 
to  tlie  number  of  species.  In  1870  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray  gave  a  list  of  twenty  species,  of  which 
sixteen  were  in  the  British  Museum.  Since 
tlien  the  number  of  species  has  been  fixed  at 
seventeen  (Schlegel),  and  again  at  nineteen 
(Oustalet).  They  are  found  in  the  Samoa 
Islands,  the  Tonga  group,  the  New  Hebrides, 
the  noitlieru  jiortion  of  Australia,  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  neighl'ouriiig  islands,  in  the 
Celebes,  the  Pelew  islands,  the  Ladroues,  the 
Philippines,  Labuan,  and  the  Nicobars.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  small  fowls,  the  head 
generally  crested,  the  tail  very  short,  feet  enor- 
mously developed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Megapodius  wallacii,  from  the  Moluccas, 
have  sombre  plumage.  The  jiopular  name 
has  reference  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  these 
birds.  Tncy  heap  up  large  mounds,  of 
which  vegetable  matter  is  the  principal  com- 
ponent;  in  the  centre  of  this  mass  tliey  de- 
posit their  eggs,  and  covering  them  up,  "leave 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fer- 
menting vegetable  matter. 

•  me-gap'-o-lis,  s.  [Pref.  vuga-,  and  Gr. 
»6Aiq  {polls}  =  a  city.]  A  chief  town,  a  metro- 
polis. 

"Amndavad  iaat  tbia  present  tbe  inegapolis  of  Cam- 
haya.  *— .Sir  T.  Herbert:  Trao-ii. 

me-gap'-ter-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pret 
mega-,  and  Gr.  inepov  \ptcron)  =  a  fin.] 

Zool. :  Hump-backed  Wliale.  Megaptera 
longimana  is  the  Long-tinned  Whale,  found  in 
the  Atlantic  area,  as  lar  as  Davis'  btraits  ;  M. 
Lalandii  is  the  Cape  Humpback,  from  the 
South  Atlantic  ;  M.  Novob  Zelandiie  is  from 
the  South  Pacific ;  and  M.  Kuzlra,  the  Ja- 
panese Humpback,  langes  to  the  Aleutian 
and  Californian  coasts.  They  yield  httle  oil 
or  baleen.  An  adult  averages  fifty  foet  in 
leugth.  The  skin  of  the  coat  and  belly  is 
corrugated  ;  the  flippers  are  much  as  or  even 
more  tlmn  one-thiid  of  the  length  of  the 
animal.  The  body  is  bulky,  the  head  broad 
and  flat.  The  characteristic  hump  is  a  low 
dorsal  fin  situated  beliind  the  middle  of  tlie 
body.  Black,  occasionally  paler  below ;  flip- 
pers sometimes  white. 

Me-gar'-i-an,  a.  &  5.  [From  Megara,  the 
capital  of  Megaris.  and  the  birthplace  of 
Euclid,  the  founder  of  the  Mejaric  school 
(q.v.).] 

A.  .45  adj. :  The  same  as  Meoaric  (q.v,). 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  follower  of  Euclid  of 
M'-g.ira  ;  one  of  the  Meoaric  school  (q.v.). 


Me-g^'-ic,  a.  [Meoarian.]  Pertaining  to 
ur  « liara.'teristic  of  the  philosophy  of  Euclid 
of  Megara. 

Megaric-school,  s. 

Hist.  (£■  Phil. :  A  school,  founded  by  Euclid 
of  Mej;:ira.  uniting  the'  Ethical  principle  of 
Socrates  with  the  Eleatic  theory  of  the  One, 
to  which  alone  true  being  could  be  ascribed. 
The  opposite  of  the  good  lias  only  a  pheno- 
menal transitory  existence.  Euclid,  like  Zeno, 
employed  the  indirect  method  of  demonstra- 
tion. (The  chief  authority  is  I>iog.  Litnt.  : 
Vit(e  Phil.,  ii.  108,  sqq.) 

meg-ar-rhiz'-a  (or  z  as  dz),  s.  [Pref.  mega-, 
and  Gr.  pi'^'a  (Wasa)  =  a  root.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
remarkable  lor  their  huge  roots.  They  are 
found  in  California  and  Oregon.  Megarrhisa 
cab'fomica  has  large  seeds,  with  very  tliick 
aud  fleshy  cotyledons.  Its  gerniination  is  so 
peculiar  that  the  plumule  seems  to  originate 
from  the  base  instead  of  the  apex  of  an  elon- 
gated caulicle.  (Gray:  Botanical  Text  Book; 
iSti'iLctural  Botany,  i.  liO,  21.) 

2.  CJiem.  (£•  Phai'm. :  An  examination  of  the 
root  shows  it  to  contain  a  bitter  principle, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  a  resinous,  fatty 
body,  and  an  organic  acid,  together  with 
small  quantities  ot  gum,  pectin,  albumen,  and 
sugar.  A  di  coction  of  this  root  is  used  by 
the  Indians  as  a  drastic  purge  in  dropsy. 

meg-ar-rhiz'-ui  (or  z  as  dz),  s.  [Mod.  I>at. 
mt:ga'rrhij:(<i);  [Lug.  suif.  -ait.\ 

Chem. :  The  bitter  principle  of  Megarrhi^a 
calij'omica,  extracted  from  it  by  means  of 
alcohol.  It  is  somewhat  transparent,  of  a 
brownish  colour,  brittl*,  friable,  and  fusible 
below  100°.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Taken  in 
small  doses,  raegarrhizin  is  a  safe  and  conve- 
nient purgative.  In  large  doses  it  is  a  power- 
ful irritant,  causing  gastro-enteritis  and  death. 

meg-a-8c6'-l3Z,  s,  [Pref.  mtga-^  and  Gr. 
CKwAij^  {skuhcx)  —  a  worm,  an  earthworm.] 

Zool.  :  An  Indian  genus  of  oligochretous 
annelids.  Megascolex  ca-ntlcus,  found  in  Cey- 
lon, sometimes  exceeds  a  yard  in  length,  and 
is  as  thick  as  a  man's  Uuger. 

meg'- a  -  scope,    s.      [Pref.   mega-^  and    Gr, 
CKOTTeli  {skop&O}  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 
Optics : 

1.  A  solar  microscope  in  which  the  objects 
are  oj.taqiieand  illuminated  in  frout  by  retlect- 
ing  mirrors, 

2.  An  optical  instrumont  for  exliibiting  an 
oltjcct  on  a  large  scale. 

meg-a-SCOp'-ic,  a.  VisiMe  to  the  nakrd 
eye;  large;  opposed  to  vttcroscopic.     [Macko- 

BOOPIC] 

meg'-a-Seme,  s.  [Pref.  mega-,  and  Gr.  (rrj^a 
isanxi)  =  an  index.]  lia\ing  a  large  iudex  ;  « 
term  employed  iu  skull-measuremeut.    [ur- 

BITAL-INDEX.j 

"If  nbove  Sd,  It  iA  niegascne.' — (^tiatn:  AneUatny 
I1SS2!,  i.  bJ. 

meg-a-SO'-m^,  3.  [Pref.  mega-^  and  Gr. 
<7i^fxa.\soma)  =  the  body.] 

E}Uum,:  The  typical  genua  of  the  sub-family 
MegasominSB  (Swainsoii).  Mcgasoma  HcrculiS 
is  the  name  he  gives  to  the  Hercules  Beetle 

(q.V.J. 

meg-a-so-mi'-nse,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  Tnega- 
soiHi^a) ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -true] 

Entom. :  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub- 
family of  Cetouiadaa  (q.v,).  They  are  of  large 
size.  The  males  have  horn-sliaped  processes  ; 
the  tarsi  are  ailapted  for  clinging  to  vege- 
tables. They  inhabit  the  waimer  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  in  America. 

meg'-a-Spbre,    s,    [Pref.   mega-^   and  Eng. 
spore.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Macrospore  (q.v.). 

me-gass',  ms-g^sse',  s.  [Probably  a  cor- 
ru]it.  of  begvsse  (q.v.).J  Refuse  sugar-cane 
from  which  the  juice  has  been  expressed. 

me -gas- then -a,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
prei.  mega-,  and  Gr.  o-0ei'6?(s[/i<'/ios)=strcngth.J 
Zool.  .*   In  the  classifications  of  James  D. 
Dana  the  second  order  of  mammals.     His  ar- 
rangement   of     tlie    Mammalia    (q.v.)  was : 


(1)  Archontia  (or  Dipoda),  containing  man 
alone;  (-J)  Mcgastheiia,  containing  yuadru- 
mana,  (Jaruivoia,  lierbivora,  and  Mutilata; 
(3)  Micrustheiia,  coulainins  Cheiroptera.  In- 
sectivoia,  Rodcntia,  aiul  Edentata ;  (4)  Ooti- 
coidea,  including  Mar»upialiaand  MonotremA. 
(Amer.  Journ.  Science,  Jan.  IStiy,  p.  70.) 

meg'-as-thene^,  s.  71?.    [Meoasthena.] 

Zool.  :  The  English  rendering  of  Megas- 
thena  (q.v.) 

"There  is  s  close  p-inlleHsm  with  the  Hntl1at««, 
the  l.nvi'st  o(  tbe  Jfegtut}ienef."—Amer  Jour.  Science, 
Jan.  1863,  p.  7L 

meg-as-then'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  megastkmCe.'^) ; 
•ic.  ]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  Megasthena  (q.v.). 

"This  is  in  contrast  with  the  fact  amoneCruataccatw, 
the  jn'ryfLsthenic  and  microstheiiic  diviBkous  of  wliicb 
.  ,  .  st-ind  widely  apart." — J.  D.  Dami,.  On  CephalUa- 
tion,  p.  a, 

meg  -  a  -  there,  s.  [Megatherium.]  An 
indivillual  of  the  genus  Megatherium  (q.v.). 

"Frv'm  the  chnractera  of  the  molar  teetb.  it  la  crr- 
t-iin  tljfit  the  nnnathiTe  was  puruiy  herbtVuTuui." — 
SichoUon:  PaUBout.  (I87.i),  ii.  3u3, 

2neg-a-the-ii'-i-d«9,  s,    [Mod.  Lat.  tMga- 

tkcri[um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  'idee.] 

Palcpx)nt. :  A  family  of  extinct  edentate 
mammals,  of  which  the  principal  genera  are  : 
Grypbotherium,  Ivestodon,  Megalouyx,  My- 
lodon,  and  ticelidotheriuuu  The  dentition  is 
xisually  M  *  on  each  side. 

xneg-a-ther'-i-um.  s.  [Pref.  nur^a-,  and  Gr. 
Onpiov  {thcrt.on)=.z.  wild  beast.] 

Paloecmt.  :  A  genus  of  extinct  edentates, 
family  Megathenidte  (q.v.),  founded  on  a 
nearly  complete  skeleton  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lujan,  some  nine  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  sent  by  the  Marquis  of 
Loretto,  the  viceroy,  to  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Madrid.  The  best-known  species,  Mega- 
thfrium  aineTXcanum,  was  nearly  as  large  as  an 
elepiiant,  though  tlie  limbs  were  sh'irter.  Its 
mounted  skeleton  measures  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  live.  Dr. 
Leidy  has  described  a  smaller  8i>ecies,  M. 
mirabile,  from  the  Post-Tertiary  of  Georgia 
and  tjouth  Carolina  ;  and  there  is  a  third,  M. 
la-urillardi  ^Lund),  founded  on  remains  from 
Brazil.  The  modern  sloth,  to  which  this  large 
creature  iarelated,  is  a  native  of  South  America. 
Animals  of  this  ."nmily  seem  to  have  rested  on 
the  hind  legs  and  tail,  and  bruwscd  ou  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

meg-a-ther'-oid,  «.  [Mod.  Lat,  mega- 
tfier{ium),  and  Gr.  e'6o^  (cidns)  =  form,  ap- 
pearance.J  A  fossil  manmial  belonging  to  the 
lamily  Megatherudai  (q.v.). 

meg'-a-we-ber  (W  as  v),  s.     [Pref.  mega-, 
aud  Eng.,  &c.  weber.] 
Elect roinetry  :  A  million  of  we bers.  [Webee.J 

me-gilp',    me-gilph«   meg-ge-lup^  s. 

l.M\L,lLi',] 

xneg^-olun,  £.     [Pief.  lu-.g-,  and  Kng,  ohnu] 
Ekrt. :  A  million  ot  uiiius.      Ttie  term,  U 
used  as  a  measure  of  elccinc  resistance. 

me -grim,  '  mea-grim,  *mea-gram, 
"  nu-gram,    *  mi-grelin,    '  mi-grene, 

*  mi -grim,    *im-gryin.    *my-grane, 

*  my  -  egrym,     '  my  -  grene,     •  my- 

greyme,  .s.  [Fr.  vagraine,  from  Low  Lat. 
hcmigrunea  —  megrim,  headache,  from  Lat. 
hemicraniuni  ■=  a  i>am  on  one  side  of  the  face  ; 
Gr.  TjiiiKpavtov  (kcmihranion)  ~  half  the  skull, 
Tifxi  (Ju:iiii)  —  half,  and  Kpaviov  (branion)  =  the 
skull,  the  cranium;  Sp.  migraila;  ItaL  ino- 
graTia.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  U.  2. 

"  Jleayri'na  aud  giddinesa  are  rather  when  we  rlM 
.  ,  .  tiimx  while  we  oiU'  — Bacon  :  A  at.  Htst.,  j  731. 

*  2.  A  whim,  a  crotchet,  a  caprice,  a  freak. 

IL  Tedinicalbj: 

\,  Farr.  (Pi):  A  name  given  to  a  sudden 
attack  of  sickness  winch  seizes  a  horse  at 
work,  causing  him  to  reel,  and  eitlier  stand 
for  a  minute  dull  and  stupid,  or  else  fall  to 
the  ground  insensible.  Megrims  occur  most 
frequently  in  hut  weather,  when  the  animal  is 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 

2.  Patkol.  (PL):  Sick  or  bilious  headache;  a 
periodical  headache  attended  with  vomiting. 

3.  Zool. :  A  Cornish  name  for  the  scaldfisb 
or  smooth  sole.  Ariwglossus  laterna. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fkther ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pdt» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall :  try,  Syrian,    sb,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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Mei-bo'-mi-an,  a.  [Hw  ilef.)  Pertaining'  to 
..r  ill  uuy  w.*iy  c«>niie<;tcil  wth  Jubn  Henry 
Meit>ohm,  a  leamctl  phyisician  (1690-lt>55),  the 
djscuverer  of  the  glands  that  bear  his  uauie. 

Heibomian-glands. «.  pL 

Att'tt.  :  Compound  sebaceous  glands,  lying 
in  I'ur.'ilk'l  vertical  rows  of  yrllow  gr.nules. 
immediately  under  the  conjunctival  mucuus 
menibnine.    (ijuain.) 

menc  le.mio'-kle.mtio'-kle.a.  [Micklc] 

Miuli.  jrrtat,  hirf^e,  lug,  pre-eminent.     (Scotch.) 

"Ilivrw  WM  never  Me  "wiAM  BUIcr  clinkvil  tn  hla 

puntc  ailhrr  beforv  or  »iu<.-«."— ^>0(rf< .-    Wavtrier,   di. 

iLvni. 
me'Kn,  5.  (Lat  iru(uin)(q.y.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -t'n.l 
Chm. :  An  oil  extractetl  from  ti  e  root  of 
Athainanta  meum,  by  means  of  alculiol  of  70 
per  cent.  It  is  a  thick,  yellow,  inodorous 
oil,  having  an  acrid  taste,  itud  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled without  decomi>ositiun. 

*mellie,  vX  [A.3.  metigan,}  To  mingle,  to 
mix. 

*ineln'-£,  *inen-y, «.  [Meisv.]  a  retiuue, 
a  body  of  atleudantjj  or  followers. 

*  melnt,  pa.  par.  or  a,     [Mein'e,  r.] 

•moln  y,  'mein-e,  •meln-ee,  *maln-o, 
'main  ee.*  man-ie.'xnan  y.*  mein-ic, 
"  meyn-«,  ■  meyn-y,  5.     [o.  Fr.  viaismr, 

Tnaisnie,  mcisnee,  mfisnie,  mesnie,  from  Low 
Lai.  mans ii mat- If  TnansTuida,  Tnaisruufa  ■=  & 
family,  a  household,  from  Lat.  majisio  =  a 
dwelling;  Itfil.  vm-^nada  =  a  troop.]  [Man- 
AOE,  Manbgk,  Mansion,  Mrniau]  A  retinue, 
a  body  of  attend.intii  or  followers;  domestiijs, 
household  attendants, 

"Thef  miUDOQ'd  up  tbeb*  meitm.   stnl^ht   took 
hijne."  JJAu-^M/L  .*  Lettr,  H.  i. 

Imei  o-9eno,  «.    [Miocene.] 

mei  '  on  -  ite,  s.  [Gr.  ft<ttav  (meion)  =  less  ; 
uulf.  -U«(AftJt.).] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral  referred  by 
Dana  aa  a  distinct  species  to  the  group  of 
scapoliles  (q.v.);  the  Brit.  A/h.«.  Cat,  makes 
it  a  variety  of  scapoljte.  Hardness,  5*5  Uy  (J ; 
up.  gr.  'Z6  to  2'74  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colourless 
and  transparent  wln-n  pure.  Cnnijios.  :  8ili(;a, 
41-0;  alumina,  31-7;  lime,  24*1;  soda,  li*0 — 
100.  Occurs  in  very  sliarply-dettned  crystils 
in  the  dolomite  agglomerates  of  Monte  bomnia, 
Vesuvius. 

mei'Oph'-yl-ljP,  «.  [Or.  tieCuiv  {meidn)  =  leas, 
and  yU'^Aoi'  {jihullon)  —  a  leaf.] 

Jk't.  :  The  suppression  of  one  or  more  leaves 
in  a  whorU 

mOi-O'-slSf  «.     [Gr.  utiiav  (meion)  —  less.] 

1.  I 'at  hoi. :  The  jtcriod  of  a  disease  in  which 
tliu  K.\niptoiii8  begin  to  diminish. 

2.  HhH. :  A  figure  tn  rhetoric ;  a  species  of 
hyj»eriK>le,  by  which  a  thing  is  represented  as 
Il'ss  than  it  rL-ally  is. 

moi  -6-  stem'-  6  -  nous,  mi-  6  -  stcm'-^ 

nous*  ".      I'ir.  titifiiv  (m^ion)  =  less  ;    <rr^ixa 
{tUvut)  =  a  stamen,  and  Eng.,  A:c.  sulf.  -wuo.J 
liotii  ny : 

1.  0/the  stamens:  Less  in  number  than  the 
petals. 

2.  0/a  plant:  ITavIng  the  stamens  less  In 
nuinlicr  than  the  pcLds. 

mei'-d-t&X-j^*  $.  (Gr.  ntCtov  (mtion)  =  leas, 
and  Tofts  (tasis)  =  un  arranging.] 

Jitit. :  The  suppression  of  ail  the  stamens  as 
a  t<-ratological  chaugo  In  an  hermaphrodite 
flower. 

*  mS-ip'-sJ&d,  8.    [Coined  from  Lat.  ■meip<:f.  = 

myM.-li ;  on  analogy  uf  Iliad,  &c.J  An  c„'utls- 
tieal  writing. 

"My  lett«ra  to  yon  mi9  *ucli  puro  mrlp»adt."— 
SoutUen  .   lxtt€rt,  in.  UT. 

tnoU'tor  slng-er^,  «.  pi    [Ger.] 

i.itfriuy  JJi^t.  :  A  Hocirly  of  German  citizens 
formed  l[i  the  thirteenth  century  for  the 
cultivation  of  i>o.)try.  It  la  Ulicved  to  have 
anseaai  Mayence,  whence  It  spread  to  Augs- 
burg,  Nureniburg,  Ac.  It  was  Incorporated 
by  Charles  IV.  in  ia7S.  The  mei»ter«ingtTH 
were  the Hucccssors  of  the  nihine.^ingem  ('\.v.). 
Their  prtemH  wen;  often  satiric.  Itcynard  tlm 
I  ox  and  I  yl  Owlglass  arr  attributed  to  them. 

melth,  moath,  f.  [MirrK,  v.)  A  bo'indary, 
u  mark,  a  mait,  a  lamlmark. 


mei -well,  5      (Etym.   doubtful.]     A  small 

sj»t;cies  ul'codtish, 

mci-z6-seia'-miCr  a.  [Gr.  lAti^uy  {tneuon)  = 
greater,  and  Eu;,'.  seuwiic  (q.v.).J  An  epithet 
used  to  denote  the  greatest  force  of  an  earth- 
quake,   (Chiefly  employed  as  in  the  exanii'te.) 

"It  Is  geacnilly  |nm)i[M«  aft«r  ku  tttrtliquiUte  to 
tnice  A  7A>ue  of  lu&xiiuuiu  dlslurbAUCv,  whrru  t)io 
tliiiiin^'o  to  th«  sl.iikrn  cuuntrv  box  becD  ^rvnt«*t. 
The  line  liKUuttiUk'  tliia  iukxiiiiuiu  U  Icruied  ttic 
t>iCiZaM)Umic  oun-'a.   —Ururgc.  Uril.  (od.  Vthi,  XV,  SIO. 

•  melio,  (I.    [Meek,  a.j 

'mekc.  r.I.  &.  i.    [Mei:k,  v.] 

mc-kliit'-a-x^t,  s.    [MEciin  akist.] 

mel-a-,  pr^.    [Melano-.] 

mo'-la,  me'-lah.  s.  [Mabratta  &  Hind.]  A 
fair,  *or  asseni*l>ly  of  I'ilgriius,  partly  for  reli- 
gious and  partly  for  commercial  purjwsea. 

mcl-&c'-on-itO,  s.      [Pret   nulan-,  and  Gr. 

Koyia  {konui)  =  powder.] 

Min.  :  An  earthy  black  mineral,  though 
sometimes  found  in  crj'st^ils.  Hardness,  3  to 
above  4;  sp.  gr.  5"8to  lj".i5  ;  lustre,  metallic 
Compos.  :  oxygen,  20-15  ;  copper,  79*8&=  100. 
.Vpjiears  to  be  Irimorphous.  Occurs  in  cubes 
with  truncated  angles  (isometric)  at  Copper 
Harbour,  Lake  Superior ;  as  scales  (ortho- 
rhombic)  on  lava  at  Vesuvius  [Tenoritk], 
arid  found  in  Cornwall  in  crj-stiils  (niono- 
cliuic).  The  Copper  Uarltour  crystals  are, 
however,  supposed  by  some  mineralogists  to 
be  I'seudomorphous,  anil  there  still  exists  a 
doubt  as  to  wliether  the  Vesuvian  scales  may 
not  be  mouoclmic. 

me-lS.C'-tia,  5,  [Pref.  met-,  and  Or.  AktU 
(aktis)=  a  ray,  a  l>eam,  a  spoke  of  a  wheel.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  vf  Actinari.i,  division  Ac- 
tinina>.  The  animals  have  a  protractile  mouth, 
and  the  U'utacles  are  knobbed. 

mel'-a-da,  s.  [Up.,  pa.  par.  of  mrlar  =  to 
candy,  fr'im  Lat.  riul  =  lioney.)  Crude  or  im- 
pure sugar,  as  it  comes  finm  the  pans,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  mula^es. 

mc-lse'-na,  5.  [Gr.  ficKaivaimclaina)  =  bUictc- 
ness  ] 

ratholiiijy  : 

1,  The  vomiting  of  black  matter,  ordinarily 
succeeded  by  evacuatitnis  of  the  same 
cijaracter.  The  black  vomit  in  jellow  fe\er 
is  owing  to  a  nioibid  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines,  mixed  with  blood. 

2.  llsmorrhage  from  the  intestines.  {Duti- 
glison.) 

me'-lah,  s.    [Mi:la.] 

mel'-a-in,  s.  {'•r.  MeAotW  (melaina)  =  black- 
ness ;  Kng.  sutl.  -tJi.J 

Chcm. :  A  black  substance,  resembling  In 
character  the  black  pigment  of  the  eye, 
obtained  from  the  so-called  ink  of  llie  cuttle- 
llsh.  It  is  insolulile  in  water,  alcohol,  elher, 
and  the  alkaline  carbonates,  but  dissolves  in 
nitric  and  sulplmric  acids. 

me-laln'-6-typOff  ^*    [Melanotyps.] 

mcl-a-leu'-ca, «.   [Pref.  meJa-,  and  Gr.  Arvicof 

(kui':os)=yvhi\i:.] 

IM. :  A  genus  of  Myrtaccip,  tribe  Lepto- 
Bpermeaj.  It  consists  of  trees  or  sluubs, 
\\ilh  Hat  or  cy]in<lrical  leaves,  and  spikes  or 
heads  of  sessile,  yellowish,  purplish,  or  crim- 
son flowers,  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Australia.  The  leaves  of  Melaleuca 
C'-jeputi,  when  distilled,  yield  a  liquid  volatile 
oil.     [Cajufut.] 

mcl'-^m,  5.  [Eng.  mel(Ionr),  and  am(monla).'] 
ihrm.  :  C(;II.iNn.  Is  obtained  from  liie 
residue  left  on  nenting  sulphocyainitu  of 
ammonia.  The  residue  la  txtracted  with 
pi>tJiHh  ley ;  the  llltered  liquitl  on  standing,  then 
yields  melam  in  the  form  of  a  wliite  granular 
powtlcr.  It  is  lesolved  into  m-lamine  luid 
animeline  by  prolonged  treatment  with 
caustir  potash,  acconling  to  the  equation — 
CcllfiNn-l-UaO-CsUflNfl-l-CaH.iXflO. 

>l«I*iii  llBl.-iiitlit«        AiuuiaUuak 

m^-liim'-bo.  $.    TWalamho.! 

m6l-&m'-ino.  *.     lEng.  melnm  ;  sufr.  -ins.] 

Chem. :  C:,il,(N'rt  =  (C,N;i)  (Nll2)3.  Trli-yano- 
triamlde.     A  cr)stalliuu  body,  obtained   by 


boiling  inelani  with  potassic  hydrate.  On 
cooling,  the  mtlamine  separates  out  In 
rh<mibic  octahedra.  It  is  sli^'htly  soluble  In 
cold  water,  more  easily  in  U)ding  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

'  mel  -&m-pdile,'i.    [Melampodii;!!.]    Black 

hellebore. 

"  lion  sroves  meiampotUi  rnry  wbere 
Aitd  t<i1b^tb.  t,-"'->l  turgiyU-k." 

SpertMer:  :iKeph*unit   CaUnder ;  Jutff. 

mcl-iim-po-di-e'-sa,  s.  yl.  [Mod.  Lat.  me 
luinpodi{um);  I.,aL  fcm.  pi.  adj.  sutl".  -to:.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe 
Senecionidese. 

mel-&m-p6'-di-um»   s.     [Gr.   titkufivoiiov 

(mchimjiodinn).  from  ^t'Aat  (mctag),  neut.  McKai- 
{iiu:lan)=  black,  an<l  iroiioi- (/'0</ion),  dimin.  o( 
jTovt  ipous).  geu.  iro5d«  (podo$)  =  a  foot.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  >tcUin- 
podifie  (q.v.).  About  twenty  species  aro 
known  ;  they  are  from  tropical  America. 

mel-iim'-pyr-in«  mel-ilm'-p^-ite,  s. 

[Mod.  Lat.  virUnnp}ji\\iv\) ;  -in,  -ifc.J 
L'htm.:  [Dllcose], 

mel-&m'-pyr-ito,  s.    [Melampvr[n.] 

mcl-  am'-pyr-  Gm.  s.  [Gr.  ptXatLmpo* 
(meianiiniroii)  —  cow-wheat :  pref.  mciun-,  and 
Gr.  TTupos  (puros)  =  wheat.) 

Bot. :  Cow-wheat ;  a  genus  of  Pcrophulari- 
acvKf  tribe  Euphrasiew.  Calyx  tubular,  four- 
toothed  ;  corolla  piTsonate,  the  upper  lip 
laterally  compressed  and  turned  back  at  the 
margin,  the  lower  tritld  ;  capsule  oblong,  two- 
celled,  the  cells  one  to  two-seeded.  Distribu- 
tion, Europe  and  Temperate  Asia.  Known 
species  six.  Four,  Melampyrum  pratejtse,  M. 
syivaticum,  M.  arvenst\  and  M.  cru^tatum,  are 
Uritish.  Cows  are  said  to  be  fond  of  M. 
pratensf-,  and,  according  to  Linna;U8,  the 
best  and  yellowest  butter  is  made  where  it 
is  abundant. 

mel-dn-.  pre/.    [Melano-.] 

mel-an-d,C'-te^,  s.  [Pref.  rrulan-,  and  Gr. 
aKTLi  {aJ^tis)  =  a  ray.] 

Zoul. :  A  genua  of  Elateridre  (q.v.)  froni  the 
United  titates.     The  lar\'a  is  phosphorescent. 

me-Uin'-a-go^uo,  s.  [Fr.,  from  pref.  melan-, 
ami  Gr.  a'yufyo'; \_a'jdi!0.'')  —  driving,  leading  ;  oyw 
(ago)  z=  to  drivt.-,  to  le;id.]  A  meilicine  having, 
or  supposed  to  have,  the  property  of  expelling 
black  bile  or  choler. 

mel  -  an  -  Jis'- phSlt.  5.    [Pref.  melan-,  and 

Eng.  'u:^]'halt  ({{  v.).] 
Min. :  The  ^ame  as  Albertite  (q.v.), 

mel'-dn-ate,  s.     [Fng.  mclaniic);  suff.  -cUe.) 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  melanic-acid  (q.v.). 
%  Melanate  0/  ammonium  is  produced  by 
digesting  inelanic  aiid  witli  ammonia. 

mel'-an-chlore,  ».  [Pref.  meinn-.  and  Gr. 
xAtopo?  (cJiloros)  :=  green  ;  Ger.  melaiichlor.] 

Min.:  A  blackish-green  mineral,  oncorrina 
on  trj'phylite(ii.v.),  and  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  its  alteration.  It  contains  KesijUloxiile  of 
iron,3S'9  ;  protoxide  of  ii  on.  3'S7  ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  ]>hosphonc  acid,  and  watei'.  Found 
at  liabenstein,  liuvariu. 

mcl-an-cho'-U-a,  a.    [hat] 

MiHtal  I'athol. :  A  form  of  disorder  of  tho 
Intellect  often  preceding  mania,  characterized 
by  depression  and  melancholy,  and  often  a 
suicidal  tciulency.  'lln-reare  three  principal 
forms  :  Iteligious,  Uypochondriucal,  and  Nos- 
t;ilgic.  The  latu-r,  better  known  as  home- 
bickne.s8,  frequently  occurs  amongst  soldiers 
and  emigrants. 

mol-an-cho -U  an.  s.  [Eng.  vulancJwtjf ; 
niu  J     A  inetanuhulic  (q.v.). 

t  m6r-^~oh6l'Io,    *  mol-an-ohol  Iko, 

(I.  ii  s.  [Vi:  vuhtnchuliijiir,  Iiom  mtloHi^iuli^ 
—  nnlaiicholy  (ij.v.) ;  Sp..  I'oit.,  &  lliil.  nisi- 
anoolico ;  Uit.  melancholinuf,  from  Gr.  n4\' 
ay\nAiK6t  (mclarKjcholikos).} 

A.  Ab  niljectivr  : 

1.  8ntrering  from  or  affected  with  nndan* 
choly  ;  depresMcd  In  spirits  ;  atlr'ctiHi  or  oi>- 
pre.**seil  with  gloom  ;  dejected,  gloomy,  hypo- 
chondritie. 

"  Hh»  tliiii  mttanehnttct*  did  rid*. 
Chawing  th*  oud  of  i:Tlefe  uid  lnw'tr>]  )>nlnn. 

SjMKMr:  /'.  v.,  V.  vL  n 


boll,  h6^ :  p6Ut,  J<JtV1  ;  cat,  9011.  chorus.  9hln,  bonph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  {his ;  sin,  o^ ; 
clan,  -tlan  —  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =:  shOn ;  -(Ion,  -f Ion  =■  »?*no.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  - 


expect,  Xonophon.  exist.    -Ih^. 
shOs.    -bio,  -<Uo,  iic  -  b^  aoU 
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me  lancholily —melanism 


^  The  TneUincholic  temperaTnent  ja  (^liarafter- 
izeil  liv  Miick  li;iir,  I'bck  "r  hazel  eyes,  a  .lark 
cttnii-lexioii,  lea>len  and  iniliL-iiHIiy  in  aspect, 
pul-*e  sl'jvv  a\n\  Iceble.  It  is  tlie  we;ik  t+^in- 
ptiamuiit  uf  ihe  tn-I.iiious  variety  of  inaiikiiid. 

2.  [•nxliiceil  liy  ox  jirisin-,'  fiimi  iiielaticlmly 
or  tlepri'ssioii  of  sj'iiit.-*;  stigj;*;^tive  of  hr-I- 
anrhuly  ;  ylomny.  s;nl,  snniliic,  niuuniful, 
depressing  ;  as,  imlanchoUc  utiains. 

3.  Uiili.ii'i'V.  siid,  uiifortuuate,  causing  me- 
laiic-uly  oi'  grief. 

B.  As  subsUmtive: 

1.  One  wlio  is  atTfcted  with  or  suners  from 
inel.inclMtly  ;  a  hvpni-hnniiriac. 

2.  A  ghmniy  slate  uf  mind  ;  inelanclmly. 

"My  ciiiidition  .  .  .  will  very  well  Justify  ths 
fnt  tinrhoUc  Uint  I  coiifeu  Ui  yuu. ' — Clarendon :  Uut. 
CloU  War 

*  in?l-an-Clldl-I-l^,  adv.  [Fng.  melancholy ; 
-ijf.]  "in  a  iiK-laiicliuly,  sad,  or  dejectt'd 
Riaiurer. 

•'  M^htnrhoiily  Inclining  her  cheek  to  the  right 
hantl.' — -ic^A    Munumtn-taf  iVc^tiiuiitter  '.ii^),  \i.\,i. 

'mer-an-Chol-i-n^SS,  s.  ["115-  melanrhnJy  ; 
-n^s.]'  i'jie  i|iiality  or  st.ite  uf  lining  lueUu- 
Chuly  ;  a  disi'osition  to  melancholy. 

"  When  (V  b-iy,  he  w«a  plnyimiiie  enough  :  hnt  withall 
he  liail  th'-n  h  i-nitrmplHtivt!  iTUflaricttoUneiM."^ 
Aubrey  J  ^cc-(tn(  ■</  i/oObe».  {i.  COO. 

'  ael-an-cho'-li-ous/  mel-an-co-U-ns, 

a.  10".  l-r.  melaadi'iUtiix.]  Muuniful,  meUii- 
clmly. 

•'  The  melanrttnUriut,  crtay  croon." 

Burnt:  .  /utile  lo  JJ'iJor  Logan. 

*  xnel'-an-Cllol-ist,  s.  [Eng.  melanchoIOj) ; 
•ist.]  One  whn  is  nlfect^d  with  or  disposed  to 
mcliinrholy ;  a  melaiurjiolic. 

"Thf  mfln-rhtlut  wi*  afraid  to  Bit  down  for  (ear  of 

beiuk'  ijro„t  11.  ^UlanoilU  :  t'tsag  -L 

*  mSl'-au-cllol-ize,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  melan- 
chul{t,)';  -i.-e.J 

A.  Iiitrnns. :  Tn  snITtT  fmrn  or  indulge  in 
mehiiK-lioly  ;  to  be  nr  lantholy. 

"They  .  .  .  are  ever  inuring,  mtJanchoHtlng."— Bur- 
ton    Ati'itomv  ftf  MrlautJio'g.  \>.  ii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  melancholy  or  gloomy. 

mol  -an-chM-ir,  •  mel-an-col-ie,  s.  &  n. 

[Vr.  'iiuUimUoiie,  fmin  Lat.  vuluiich,<-l'ui,  from 
Gr.  McAoYxo\ta  (md'ingchnlia)  =  uie\auc]\o\y, 
from  ^leAavyoAo?  (m^'/'iiif/cA.o/os)  =  jaundiced, 
tilletl  Willi  bl.iirk  bile,  from  m.«  as  (niel^ts),  nent. 
fx«K.>y{metan)  =  black,  and  xoAij  (cAoi<)=  bile; 
8i«.,  P.irl.,  &  Ital.  nielancolia.l 

A.  -4.*  siihstantive : 

I.  Onliuanj  iMiiifuage: 

*  1.  The  etymology  recalls  to  mind  the  view 
entertained  by  the  early  jihysiuians  that  mel- 
an'-holy  m:idiu*j*s  arose  from  the  iiredomin;inee 
of  black  bile  m  the  pliyNi<'al  lemperatnent. 
Its  original  meaning  id  melancholy  madue:3S 
thus  prndnrt-d. 

"Their  \  T'^i^rty  ot  mslanchn/y.  whereby  men  become 
to)>f  lie  iiiMU'  ill  »<>iiieune  jxitnt.  their  judgiiieiit staml- 
iug  aiiUiui-ln-d  in  utlieri.  '—Henry  More:  t'nlhutUit"*, 

I  XIV. 

*  2.  Madness  in  general. 

3.  A  gloomy,  df.iected  state  of  mind,  gener- 
ally habitii;il  or  of  lon^:  contirMiauf-e  ;  con- 
tinued ile,-nssion  of  spiiits  ;  s;idness,  glooni. 

"When  tlie  mind  la  ver-  deeply  lnipre»e*l  with  a 
■ense  of  calamity  for  n  cruiitiim^uiL'e.  uud  the  attention 
cannot  by  any  inenus  l>e  diverteil  from  it,  the  Buh;ect 
la  111  N  (ttate  of  melaiicM^.'  —Cosan  :  Vn  (A<  Pauiont, 
f  8,  cb.il. 

n.  Fathol:  [Melancholia]. 
B*  vl«  niljective : 

*  1.  Belongin;;  to  madness  produced,  in  the 
Opinion  of  tlip  ancient  idnsicians,  by  the  pre- 
d<>iiiin:ini-e  of  black  bile  in  the  physical  tem- 
pcmmiMit. 

"Luther's  conference  with  the  deril  might  be.  for 
anchl  J  know,  iiotldiig  Imt  a  melitucho  i  dreaiu." — 
0ulliw/u>T-f}i .    /i,-ii/iOn  0/  frulettitii/t.     (Frei.) 

*  2.  Bflon;-'ing  to  madness  in  general,  and 
not  simi'ly  to  th;it  specit;s  of  it  which  if 
ch:ii-act'-iize<i  by  depression  of  spirits  and 
snii-idol  tlionglits  ;  mat],  lunatic. 

"Some  mefiinrh'<lv  men  haveltclieved  that  elephants 
anil  hinU  and  ut-lier  creatures  have  a  liuisume  whereby 
they  disco  II -e  wltb  one  another."— AVy.jbWj;  Houl  ./ 
itun  cii.  x\kix. 

3.  Gloomy  ;  depressed  in  spirits  ;  dejected, 
sad. 

**  All  Trov  then  move*  to  Priam's  court  agidu, 
Asuleuiu,  client,  'nei'tnch-'y  tm  ^i. ' 

Po,  «  .   Uomer :  Iliad  xx\v.  11 

4,  Causing  or  attended  with  sadue-ss  or 
melancholy;  mournful,  saddening. 

"  Tib  p^3t,  that  mrlanehofy  dream  I 
KuT  will  1  quitttiv  »h<ire." 

y.nrdtwor/h  :  foemt  of  '*«  AffttHoru. 


5.  Given  to  contemplation  ;  pensive. 
"  A  certain  iniisic.  never  known  l<efore. 

Here  iuil'd  tlie  T>^"»ive  melnuchni ^  mind." 

Thommn     C'uUe  of  l-tdiAence.  V.  40. 

6.  Grave  or  gloomy  in  appeaiance  ;  suggest- 
ive of  melaiK-holy  ;  sombre. 

7.  Oilamitous,  nltllctive;  ctusing  grief  or 
Bonow  ;  a.s,  a  nitlanclioly  accident. 

melancholy-gentleman,  «. 

Lot. :  iltsi>t:ris  trt-itis. 

*  melancholy -thistle,  s. 

Lot.  :  Cntciis  helenioUles.  It  wa.s  so  called 
becau.se  prescribed  by  quacks  for  the  cure  of 
luaduess. 

mel' -an -chyme,  ».  [Pref.  melan-,  and  Gr. 
\vtJ.oi  (diUj;to.>):=  juice  ;  Ger.  vteUntchyiu.] 

M'ui.  :  A  n.ime  given  by  Ilaidinger  to  a 
bituminous  subsUnce  foimd  in  l.ii-ge  masses 
in  the  brown  coal  of  Zweifelsreuth,  ncir  Neu- 
kirchen.  Ec;cr.  Cohemii.  It  yielded  the  com- 
pounds Melauellit*)  and  Rochlederite  (4. v.). 

mol-an-CO-nJ-e'-i,  s.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  melan.' 
coni^um);  Lat.  niasc.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ei.] 

Lot. :  A  sub-order  of  Funi;als,  order  Conin- 
niycctcs  or  Urcdinacc-e.  They  grow  beneath 
the  epidermis  of  leaves  and  bark.  Tluir 
tuliercles  sometimes  enlarge,  raise  up  the  epi- 
dermis, and  appear  in  groups  on  the  bark,  on 
wliich  also  tlie  closely  crowded  conceptaclcs 
form  blackish  patches. 

mel-3ji-c6'-nl-um,  s.  [Pref.  melan-^  and 
t.ir.  Koi'tJi  (\onia)  =  dust,] 

Lot :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Mclanconioi  (i!v-).  1  he  conccptacle  is  mem- 
branous, bursting  irrc?;ularly  at  the  summit ; 
the  spores  oblong.  The  commonest  British 
species  is  Meiaiiconiumbicolor,  found  on  twigs 
of  birch. 

Mjl-Snc-tho'-m-an,  «.  [See  def.]  A  fol- 
lower of  Mclanctho'i,  in  his  use  of  the  Aris- 
toLeliau  philosophy. 

m3-13jl'-dry-a,  s.  [Gr.  tLeXdifSpvov  (vielan- 
t/rjtu(t)-Iicart  of  oak,  ii(\a.v5pvo:  {mclaiulnios) 
=  dark  with  oak-leaves  :  pref.  TJif/aii-,  and 
Gr.  fipiJs  {dru$\  genit.  fpi/o?  {druos)  =  an  oak.] 
Enlom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Melandryida;  (q.v.)- 

mel-an-dry'-i-daD,    mel-an-dry'-a-^ae, 

5.  ]'l'     l^lod.    Lat.   vuUxndryia) ;  Lat,  feuL    pi. 
adj.  sull'.  -idm^  -<ti7(e.] 

Etitom.:  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  section 
Tleteromera,  and  the  sub-section  Trachelia  of 
Westwood.  They  inhabit  wood,  the  majority 
remaining  concealed  under  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  species,  which  are  not  numerous,  inhabit 
the  north  temperate  zone,  botli  in  the  Old  and 
New  World. 


mel-an-ell'-ite,  &.    (Mei^nite.] 

Will,  :  A  black  gelatinous  substance  re- 
matning  after  the  separation  of  rochlederite 
from  melanchyme  by  dissolving  in  alcohol. 
Analysis  gave  :  carbon,  07*14  ;  hydrogen,  4-70  ; 
oxygen,  2S-07  =  100.  Rochleder  regards  it  as 
an  acid  related  to  ulmic  acid  (q.v.). 

m^l-aa-cr'-peg,   s.      [Pref.  vielan-,  and  Gr. 
'iflTti^ iJicriKi)  =■  to  creep.) 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genns  of  the  family 
MelanerpiuEe  (q.v.).  The  colours  are  black, 
varied  with  while  and  red.  The  habits  gre^-'a- 
rious  and  migratory.  In  the  Natural  History 
Dejiartment  of  the  British  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  there  is  a  piece  of  bark  in  which 
Melaiierpcs  formicivortis  (Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker) has  made  a  hole,  storing  it  with  acorns 
for  future  use. 

mel-in-er-pi'-n»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  melan- 
€rji(t-s):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -in^.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Picida^  (Wood- 
peckers), established  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray.  The 
labial  ridge  of  the  bill  is  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  dorsal  ridge  and  the  margin.  Found 
in  America  only. 

jncl-?i-ne'-alan,  «.     [Gr.  fi<Aac  (melas)  ~ 

black,  and  rf,Vo<j  (ncsos)  =  an  island.] 

Philol.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  languages  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
islands  in  Ihe  Indian  and  Pncitic  Oceans. 

"The  various  Tolynealan  dialects  are  clewly  and 
eln«elv  rel  iteti ;  the  .Urtaneti-tn  show  the  extreme  of 
dialettic  division."— WAiCne*.  Life  *  Oroufth  of  Lan- 
ffitaye,  cti.  xii.,  11.  SiS. 


s.     [Fr.]    A  mixture,  ft 
8.     [Pref.   melan-,  and 


melange  (ge  as  zh), 

medley. 

mel  -  an  -  hy"  -  drite, 

Eui^.'hydrUe.] 

Min.  :  A  velvet  to  brownish-black  variety 
of  ikilagouite  (q.v.),  found  in  the  form  of  irre 
gular  no».lules  in  a  decomposed  igneous  tuff  at 
Schmelzerthal,  near  Honuef,  Uhine. 

me-la  -ni-a,  s.    (Gr.  =  a  black  cloud.] 

Zool.  :  ihe  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mela- 
niad.e.  The  whorls  are  omatneiiled  with 
stris,  the  outer  lip  sharp,  aperture  oval, 
IKiintcd  above  ;  operculum  sub-spiraL  One- 
hundred  and  sixty  species  are  distributed 
along  the  rivers  of  Ihe  south  of  Europe.  India, 
the  Pliilippines,  and  the  Pacific  Island*. 
Known  species  :  thirty-four  recent,  aod 
tweuty-five  fossil,  from  the  Tertiary. 

mel-a-ni'-a-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  ww- 
iaiua;  Lai'  teui.  pi.  adj.  auU'.  -<(>iu-.l 

ZooL:  A  family  of  holostomatous  gastero- 
pods.  Shells  spiral,  turreted,  covered  with  a 
IhiL-kdaik-colouied epidermis  ;  niwiture  oftea 
channelled  or  notched  in  front ;  outer  lip 
simple ;  opeiculum  horny,  spiral  to  their 
bases.  The  animal  has  a  broad,  retnctile 
muzzle ;  tentacles  wide  apnrt,  the  eye  slalka 
are  united;  foot  broad  and  short;  mantle- 
margin,  fringed  ;  tongue  long  and  linear. 
Mostly  viviparous,  and  all  tluviiitile.  They 
are  f.'iind  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  southern  portions  of  tlie 
Uniteil  States.  Genera  Melania,  Paludomus, 
and  Melanopsis. 

me-la'-ni-an,  3.    [Melania.]   An  Indivldoal 

of  the  lamily  Melaniadie  (q.v.). 

me-l^n'-ic,  s.    [Gr.  ixe\a^  (melns),  neat  titKaw 

{mW((»)=  bla-^k  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ic.]  The 
same  as  Melanotic  (q.v.). 

melanlc-acid,  s. 

Chcm. :  CirjHgOs.  A  black  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  -salicylide  uf  polaa- 
sium.  It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  wat^r,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkiUioe 
liquids. 

melanic-cancer,s.  [Melanoid-cancer.] 

melaniC' deposit,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  black  colouring  matter  df  ■ 
posited  from  the  blood  under  special  circum- 
htanues.     (Melanosis.) 

mel' an' -i -line,  s.     lEng.  meliam),  jnd  ont- 
Uue.] 

((CeUs)*      ^ 
Chem.  :  Ci3Hi3N3=N3 -j  0"        .     Carbodi- 

phenyldiamine.  An  oil  obtained  by  the 
action  of  dry  cyanogen  chloride  on  anhydrous 
aniline,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  resin- 
ous substance  with  caustic  potash.  On  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  it  solidifies  to  a  beautiful 
cryslalline  mass. 

mel'-a-nin,    «.       [Gr.    tLtXavia.   (melania)  = 

blacliness;  Eng,  suff.  -ia.l 

Chnn. :  Pigmentum  ni'jntm.  Tlie  black 
pigm  -nt  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  heavy  black 
powOer,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids, 
but  soluble  in  potash  with  evolution  of  am- 
monia. 

mel-a-nip'-pe,  s.    [Gr.  /leXowim-os  (melanip- 

pos)  '=  a  coal-black  horse  ;  pref.  melan-,  and 
iTnro?  (hippos)  —  a  horse.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  geometric  moths, 
family  LArentid^  Mflnnippe  procellata  is  the 
Clialk  Carpet,  M.  moutanata  tlie  Silver-ground 
Cari>et,  and  M.  fiiutuaUi  the  Gardeu  (Sirpet ; 
the  second  and  third  are  common. 

mel'-an-ism,  s.     [Fr.  milanisme.) 

1.  Physiology: 

(1)  Unman:  A  term  intntduced  byS'™  Hilair« 
to  denote  the  change  of  coloration  of  the  akin 
in  wliich  the  I'i^ment  is  of  a  deeper  hue,  and 
in  greater  quantity  than  natural. 

(2)  Animnl :  The  term  has  been  applied  a* 
the  converse  of  albinism,  occuring  in  tlm 
lower  animals. 

"  Throughout  Intertropical  America,  both  melantf-* 
and  ;ilb)iiMm  .  .  .  make  their  ap^Knmuce  very  fn^ 
queutly  in  wann-l»looded  animals.  -/^i/cAani.  Jfat 
HiU-  ff  .Man,  p.  33. 

2.  B(rf..*  A  disease  producing  blackness  in 
plants. 


fite.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p5t» 
«r,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  soil ;  mote,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   e,03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


melanite— melanure 
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mSl'-an-lte,  s.  [Gr.  fMXa?  {meUis),  genit. 
^«Aa('oc  {nfUiJiOK)  =  black  ;  sufll  -iU  {Alin.).] 

Mm.  :  A  black  variety  of  garnet  (q.v.) ;  a 
lime  irt'ii  giiriiet  in  wliich  the  protoxides  arc 
almost  whiilly  time.  Duiia  iiiclmles  most  o( 
the  bluck  gaiuet  iu  liis  group  amltHdiU-  (q.v.), 
but  excludes  that  from  Arendal,  Nurway, 
referring  it  to  the  luagnesia-aiuMiina  gurnet 
group,  for  which  he  adopts  the  nume  of 
l)yroi»e. 

mdl-an-it'-io.  a.  [Eng.  mtlanit(e) ;  -ic]  Re- 
iHtm';^  to,  or  ill  uny  way  councctcd  with  mel- 
amte  (q.v.). 

mel-an-o-»mdl-aii-,2»V.  [Gt.  nt\av  (melas), 
gfnit,  fjLtXavo^  (n4«^»o«)  =  black.]     (For  dcf. 

see  etyin.) 

indl-aii-O-fe'-tiis.  s,  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr. 
c^To^  (hti's)  =  a  bea-inniister,  with  reference 
to  the  exlmnnliuary  sliape  of  the  species.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  awinthojiterygian 
fishes,  family  retliculati.  llead  and  body 
coMiprt'Ssed  ;  head  very  hii-ge.  mouth  exeee<l- 
iugly  wide,  vertical.  Eyes  very  small  fekin 
BRiooth.  'ITie  spinous  dorsal  reduced  to  a 
single  lUament  on  the  head  Soft  dorsal  and 
anal  .short ;  no  ventrals.  Two  species  known 
from  the  Atlantic,  Melnnocetns  bispinosus  and 
M.  John^oniij  at  depths  from  300  to  l.SOO 
fathoms. 

mS-l^'-O-Ohin.   s.    [Fr.  milanochin^,  from 

pref.  mfla>i<h,  and  chinine  =  quinine.  (LUtrc,)] 

Chen.  :   The    name    given  to  the  product 

formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  chlorine 

OD  quinine. 

mSl-a-no-ohro'-i,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  ^eXai-dvpoo? 

(mdniv'chrovg)  =  black-coloured,  bronzed  ;  fxi- 
Aa?  (nw/<to;),  genit.  fi«?iavo^  {meUinos)  =  black, 
and  xpo*}  (chroe)  =  a  colour.] 
Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

•*  We*t  I't  tbfl  ftrea  occupied  by  the  chief  ma-is  of  the 
XAiittiuchrol.  and  north  of  the  Sahara.  Is  &  Urorul  bolt 
of  lanil.  (ihai>ed  like  a  ^.  Between  the  forlia  of  the 
>-  Hun  the  Mclllt'-rrAiieAii.  the  stetii  of  It  iaArnhia.  .  .  , 
Tlie  I'ffiple  liih«l>llliiir  the  ivrert  thu.t  roujjhly  8ket<;he(l 
faftve.  IlKe  the  X'tiitriochroi,  firuuiiiieiit  iio»e8,  pale 
tkltiB.  and  wavy  hiilr.  with  ahuiidatit  beiintn  ;  hut,  un- 
like theiu,  the  hair  Is  black  or  d^irk.  niul  the  eyes 
tMually  so.  Thoy  may  Iheiice  l>e  called  the  Mefano- 
cHroi  .  .  .  Th«y  are  known  as  Kelta,  IberlauH.  Etrua. 
canii.  Roniaiia,  FelaNt;lans,  Berbers,  Semites.     The  ma- 

Iorlty  of  theiii  are  lunic-beaded,  and  of  smaller  atature 
bautheXiuitliochrol."— //ux/«y;C'ri/(vue<ll8;aj,i).lil. 

mM-a-no-Chrd'-ic,  a.  [Melanochroi.]  Be- 
longing to  or  chunicteristicof  the  Melanochroi 

(q.v.). 

"The  Mflitnochrotc  or  dark  stock  of  Europe.*— ffux* 
l»y.-  CrUiitttM  iinn).  i>  ISO. 

mel-an-o-oliro'-ite,  s.    [Pref.  vulano-;  Gr. 
Xpoa  {i:hr<m)  -=  colour,  and  sutV  -Ue  {Miii.).~\ 
Min. :  The  same  a.**  Pn.tsicocHROiTE  (q.v  ). 

mdl-O-ndc'-O-mouS.  n.  [Gr.  mc'Aoc  (mdas), 
genit.  fi<'Aa»^c  {milnni's)  =  black,  and  KOfxr) 
(/.viiri/)  ==.  liair.]  JJIack-liuired  ;  having  very 
dark  or  black  liair. 

mSl'iin  6  g&l'-lic,  a  [Vrcf.  melano-  and 
Eng.  ;/'i//ic.J    (See  the  compound.) 

melanogalllc-acld.  s 

i'h^m.. :  [.Mktaoai.li(;-ac;id]. 

mSl'^-noid,  a.  [Gr.  fit'Kav  (melas),  genit. 
fi*\avo^  {mf!iinn,f)=i  Mark,  and  <I5os  (cidos)  — 
form,  appearance.]   Having  a  black  appearance. 

molanold- cancer,  s. 

I'dthul. :  iJIack  ameer ;  a  medullary  cancer 
mndillcd  by  the  addition  of  a  black  pigment. 
Called  also  melanotic  or  mulauic  cancer. 

iu6-l&n'-d'lite.«.  [Pref.  melanO'  and  Or.  Atdoc 
{lithof)  =  stone.] 

Min.:  A  black  opaque  mineral  liaving  a 
dark. green  streak.  IlardnesH,  2  ;  sp.  gr.,  2m1'.>. 
Analysis  yielded  :  silica,  :i5-3^  ;  alumina,  4'4'.t ; 
wsqiiioxide  of  iron,  23-20 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
8618.  s<Mla,  rso  ;  water,  10'24.     Near  hisin- 

{:erite  ill  cnmiKisition  (q,v.).  Found  cncnist- 
ng  the  sides  of  a  IlsHiire  at  .Mllk-Uow  qtuirry, 
near  Charle8t<iwn,  MassachusettM. 

Bkdl-^r-nd  -ma,  s    IMklanosis.] 

mdl  -  a  -  no-  niia.  t.  (Pref.  mfJnn-.  and  Gr 
6w>(  (otws)  =.  (I)  an  ass,  (2)  a  tish  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  perhaps  the  hake.] 

Irhthy.  :  A  genus  of  Oadidie,  founded  on  a 
single  Hpecitiien  drerlg.d  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  a  depth  of  l.iC.'i  fathoms.  IleJid  and 
»Khly  rather  compreH«e<I.  covered  with  cycloid 


scales  of  moderate  size ;  t;iil  long  and  tapering, 
no  cjiu<lid.  Villifonn  teeth  hi  jaw^,  on  vomer 
and  jialatine  bone.  Short  anterior  dorsal,  the 
second  extending  to  the  end  of  tail ;  anal  of 
similar  length.  Ventnds  composed  of  several 
rays.  Bones  soft  and  llexible.  Ttits  genus  is 
one  of  the  diseoverie.s  made  by  the  Challenger 
expedition.    f^GiiiUtur.) 

mel-a-nop'-a-th^,   a.      [Gr.  fw'Xa?   (vulas) 

neut.  ^eAaf  [itielau)  =  black,  and  ndOoi  (j^a- 
tkos)  =  sullering,  an  atTeetion.) 

J'atlwl. :  A  dise;ise  of  the  skin,  consisting  in 
the  augmentation  of  black  iiigment,  generally 
m  patches.  The  discolouration  may  vary 
from  mere  duskiness  to  the  deepest  tint  of 
blackness. 

mel-an-6-phl6'-gite,  s.  [Pref.  meUnto-and 
Gr.  ^Atyetrfat  {jihUgesthai)  =  to  be  burnt] 

Miti.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  ia 
minute  cubes,  with  cubic  cleavage.  Hardness, 
6*5  to  7;  sp.  gr.  2  04;  colour,  light-biown  or 
colourless  ;  lustre,  vitreous.  Compos. :  silica, 
8G'29  ;  sulphuric  acid,  7'2  ;  water,  280  ;  strou- 
tia,  2*8.  Turns  black  when  lieated  before  the 
blowpipe,  hence  the  name,  Regardetl  as  an 
impure  form  of  silica  of  possibly  i»seudo- 
niorjihic  origin,  FouikI  in  individual  crystals 
or  as  a  drusy  crust  on  sulithur,  celestiue,  and 
calcite,  at  Girgcnti,  Sicily. 

mel-an-op'-sis.  s.  [Pref.  melan-  and  Gr. 
6i^«  (upsi^i  —  the  face,  the  visage.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  gastero- 
poda, family  Melaniadae.  The  last  whorl  is 
elongated ;  the  spire  is  short  and  pointed, 
inner  lip  thickened ;  operculum  sub-spiral. 
Twenty  species  are  known,  from  Spain, 
Austria,  Asia  Minor,  and  New  Zealand. 

tnel~a-n5r-rho8'-a,  s.  (Pref.  melano-,  and 
Gr.  fjtoi  (^rhcu)  =  to  Uuw.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceie,  MeUtnor* 
rhnu  vsitaht,  or  usitatissima,  a  tine  tree,  a 
hundred  feet  high,  called  iu  parts  of  Burniah 
Theetsee  or  Kheu,  is  the  varnish  tree  of  Mata- 
ban  or  of  Hurniah.  The  thick  grayish  fluid  of 
the  tree  is  an  excellent  anthelmintic.  Tlie 
wood,  whicli  is  vciy  hard,  is  used  in  tlio  l-^ast 
for  the  handles  of  tools,  anchor  stocks,  rail- 
way sleein  rs,  gun  stocks,  &c. 

mel-^-6-sid'-or-ite,  s.  [Pref.  vu-laiw-  and 
Eng  fitV/ert^c  ((J. V.)  =  iron.] 

Min. :  Amorphous,  compact.  Hardness, 
4'5 ;  sp.  gr.  3\Si)l  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  resin- 
ous ;  colour,  black  ;  streak,  brownish  to  brick- 
retl ;  gelatinizes  with  acids.  Supposed  to  be 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  sosquioxide  of  iron  and 
alumina,  but  regarded  by  some  mineralogists 
as  limonite  (q.v.),  the  silica  being  an  im- 
purity. Found  at  ]ilineral  Hill,  Delaware 
Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

mcl-a-no'-sis.  s.  [Gr.  ^<AawMo-tc  (melaiidsis) 
=  a  becoming  black.] 

VaOiol. :  An  organic  oflTection,  in  which  the 
tissue  of  the  parts  is  converted,  owing  to  a 
melanic  deposit,  into  a  black,  hard,  Tion:o- 
geneous  snlislanee,  near  wliich  ulcers  or  cavi- 
ties may  lurm.  This  morbiJlc  change  affects 
the  lungs  ]>ai-ticiilarly.  It  is  also  nn  t  with 
in  tlie  liver  and  areolar  texture.  Melanosis 
of  the  lungs  (or  mehinoma)  constitutes  one  of 
the  species  of  phthisis  of  Hayle  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  distfngnish  it  from  the  other 
Rl)eeies  during  life.  Four  varieties  of  true  me- 
lanosis have  been  described.    (Dunglison.) 

^  Spnrimis  TwJanosts  may  arise  from  the 
Intnxiuction  of  carbonaceous  matter,  from 
the  action  of  chemical  agents,  or  from  the 
the  stagnation  of  the  blood. 

mS-li&n'-d'Sperm. .'.    [Mklanospkhmk.i^.] 

linl.  :  An  i.tgal  belonging  to  the  division 
Melanospcruicic  (<i.v.). 

m£l-a-n6-spdr'-mo-89,  a.  pi.    [Mod.  XaL, 

frinn  prel'.  nwUtiiO',  and  Gr.  <riTrpfia  (sj>rmut)= 
a  seed.] 

Hot. :  One  of  tlio  three  primary  divisions  or 
Kub'itrders  of  Algie,  consisting  of  those  which 
have  dark  (dlvarcoiis  spores.  It  consists  of 
plants  of  a  light,  or  dark  olive  colour;  the 
fr(Hids  coini>aet  and  cellular,  or  formed  of 
Joliid'd  lllamentjs.  The  ftiiit  is  eitherexternal 
tn  patches,  or  iu  distinct  cy«t-s  sunk  iu  the 
frond.  Impregnation  by  tnlnute  snermato- 
z<iidH,  produced  in  distinct  antheridia.  It 
contains  the  higlier  sea  weeds,  the  Fucaceie, 
Laniinarjacen*,  ftc. 


mel-an-o-te'-kite,  s.  (pref.  meiano-  and 
(jr.  T')»cc(»'  {Ukein)  =  to  inelt.J 

.Mill.  :  A  massive  mineral,  presenting  cleav. 
age  iu  two  directitms.  Hardness,  ti'5  ;  sp,  gr. 
5'73;  lustre,  resinous;  colour  black  to  blackish- 
gray,  Dichroic,  presenting  bottle-green  and 
red-brown  colours.  Compos. :  silica,  17"2'i  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  22*81 ;  protoxide  of  lead, 
68'42 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0*57  ;  mag- 
nesia, 0"33  ;  potash,  018;  soda,  0"33  ;  repr--- 
sented  by  the  fitrmula  Pb^  [Feo)  Sio09.  Occurs 
at  Longban,  Wennland,  Hwetlen ;'  associated 
with  hyalutckite,  g;momulile,  and  other 
minerals. 

mel-an-d-tlid,U'-ite,  $.  [Pref.  mtlano-  and 
Gr.  tJaAAbs  {thallos)  =.  a  young  shoot.) 

Min.  :  A  chloride  of  copper  found  in  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  in  1870. 

mel-ar-n6t'~lc,  a.  [Melanosis.]  Of  or  per- 
taining Uj  Melanosis  (q.v.). 

melanotic  -  cancer,    t.      [McLAfioiiv 

CANCEK.] 

Xne-l^in'-o-type,  5.  [Pref.  melano;  and  Eng. 
type.] 

I'hotog. :  A  process  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  black  ground  of  varnished  sheet-iron 
supporting  the  collodion  which  receives  the 
picture.    (Sometimes  written  Melainotype.) 

mel'-a-noils,  a.  [Gr.  neXav-  (jiulan),  stem 
o(  /ieAa«  (wu/(i-s)  =  black  ;  Eng.  adj.  suit.  -oiw.J 
A  word  intrr)duced  by  Dr.  Pritchard  as  an 
equivalent  for  "brunette." 

"As  we  know  no  expression  In  Knglieh  precisely 
correaixtndent  tn  thefic  terms  (blonde  and  bmrifttcj, 
I  have  adojitrd  thuso  uf  xantbuiis  and  mfUmnm  aa 
diatlusui=-liiiHf  terms.'— /'nrc/nini.  A'ur.  Hut,  <if 
Man,  i>.  iB. 

mela-nox'-y-lon.^.  [Pref.  melano-,  and  Gr. 
iuAoi/  (xa/uii)  =  wood.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cresalpinica',  tribe  Ara- 
hersticie.  The  wood  or  bark  of  Mclaimrnlon 
Jiraiimi,  a  large  tree  growing  in  lirazil,  has 
a  reddish-brown  colouring  matter. 

mel-fiii'-ter-ite,  «.  [Ijit.  melanUria  of  Pliny ; 
Gr.  fj,f\avTT)pia  {milatiteria)  =  a  black  luetallic 
dye,  ink  ;  Fr.  imUinterie.] 

Min.  :  A  nionoclinic  salt  originating  in  the 
decomposition  of  marcasite  or  i>yrites  (q.v.) 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  moisture. 
Rarely  crysUdlized,  except  artiticially,  but 
occurs  in  fibrous,  stalactitic,  and  stalagmitic 
forms.  Hardness,  2;  sp.  gr.  1'832;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  various  shades  of  green  ; 
taste,  astringent  and  metJillic.  Brittle.  Solu- 
ble in  water.  Compos. :  sulphuric  acid.  28*8; 
protoxide  of  iron,  26*9  ;  water,  45*3  =  100. 
Formula,  FeOSOj  +  7HO.  Use<i  in  dyeing, 
tinning,  and  in  the  making  of  ink  and  Prus- 
sian blue. 

mel'-iinth.  s.    [Mglantihum.] 

J:o(.  (I'l):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  older  MelanthacciL'  (q.v.). 

mel-Jin-tha' -96-10,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  melan- 
f/i(iUHi);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -aceo!.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endogcns,  allianco 
Liliales.  It  consists  of  bullwus,  tuberous,  or 
fibrous  rooted  i>lants,  stemless  or  witli  a  stem ; 
calyx  and  corolla  both  petuloid.  white,  green, 
or  purple,  in  six  pieces  or  cohering  into  a 
tuVie  ;  stamens  six  ;  anthers  turueil  ontwanis; 
(*vary  three-celled,  many-sccdeil ;  fruit  capsu- 
lar. The  species  are  widely  dillused,  but  are 
most  common  in  temperate  climes.  Known 
genera  30,  si)ecieH  l:iO.  Tiiln's  Vei-alretv,  Uvu- 
hireiL',  and  CJolchiceu'.  (lAuMfy.)  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  coDsidei's  Colchicca'  a  tribe  of  Lilla- 
ceie. 

mol&n  -tha'^S  oils  (or  coons  as  sbils),  & 

lM...i.  l.;,t,  „,.!..  nlh.u-.vr):    Kng.  -ms.] 

V-"t.  :  <if  or  jiertainlng  to  tlie  order  Melon 
tlu.ccii-Oi.v). 

mS-Uin'-thl-am,  *.  (T>at.,  from  Or.  ntKdi^tow 

{mrlaulhion)  =  Si^flla  mtim,    Tli)»  is  not  tho 
niodeni  genus.] 

Ihl. :  The  typical  genus  of  tho  order  Mel- 
antliacen-  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  Cape  bulbs, 
with  yellow  or  pinkish  tlowem. 

mfil'-a-niiro.  m6l  a  niir'-tts.  n  [Gr.  n^Kat 
l"i'/"0,  geiiif.  fit\nio<  (mrlfttvts)  —  black,  aud 
ovpd  (oiini)  —  a  fjiil ;  Fr.  vi^Uuntrf.] 

Ichthy. :  A  small  lish.  a  species  iifSnanis  or 
Gilt  head.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranejin. 


bSU.  t>^ ;  p^t,  J(JWl ;  cat,  90U,  choms.  9hln,  bengh ;  go,  gom ;  tMn.  ^hls ;  sin.  Of ;  expect,  ^onophon.  e^st.   ph  =  L 
-cian,    tlan  ^  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  ^  sbiin ;  -^lon.    ylon  ^  shun,      clous,  -tloos,  -slous  =  shile.      bio.  -dlo,  &c.  ^  boL  del. 
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melanurenic— meiezitose 


0iel-an-u-reil'-lC»    a-      [Pref.    melan-^    and 
Eng.  urenic]    (See  the  compound). 

melanorenlc-acid,  s.    [Ammglide.] 

mel'-a-phyre  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Pref.  viela-.  and 
Gr.  <i>vpdui  {phurao),  ^upw  (phuro)  —  to  mix.] 

Petrol. :  A  petrological  species  or  group  of 
species  akin  both  to  basalt  and  to  diabase. 
Lyell  says  that  it  is  quite  indistinguishable 
in  external  appearance  from  basalt,  but  is,  as  a 
rule,  not  so  heavy,  dark,  or  compact,  does  not 
contain  so  much  olivine,  but  has  more  silica 
and  alumina,  with  less  oxide  of  iron,  lime, 
and  maj^esia.  Rutley  thinks  it  has  more 
aflanity  to  basalt  than  to  diabase,  and  is  not 
sure  that  it  is  distinct.  Rosenbuseh  regards 
it  as  closely  related  to  or  identical  with  olivine 
diabase.  Allport  thinks  it  a  partially  altered 
dolerite.  It  is  dark  in  colour,  and  consists  of 
plagioclase.  augite,  olivine,  iron,  magnetite, 
or  titaniferous  iron,  and  delessite,  or  chloro- 
phoeite.  It  is  of  Paleozoic  age.  Tlie  Rowley 
Hills  in  Staffordshire,  commonly  known  as 
Rowley  RaL^stone,  are  melaphjTe. 

xnel'-a  ro'-^  mel'-la  rd'-^a,  t,    [ItaL 

mela'=  an  apple,  and  rosa  —  a  rose.] 
Hort. :  A  variety  of  Citnts  Limetta. 

i  mel'-aa,  s.    [Gr.  ^e'Aas  (melas)  =  black.] 

Pathol. :  A  name  for  a  kind  of  leprosy  of  a 
deep  black  colour. 

Sae-las'-xna^  s.    (Gr.  neXacrno^  {melasTnos)  =  a 
blackening*  especially  from  mortification.] 
Pathology : 

1.  A  black  spot  or  ecchymosis  occurring  on 
the  lawer  extremities,  especially  in  old  people. 

2.  A  skin  disease,  analogous  to  chloasma, 
differing  from  it  only  in  the  dark  colour  of 
the  morbid  pigment.  An  afl'ection  of  the 
kind  is  seen  in  Paris,  in  old  persons,  espe- 
cially in  females,  who  sit  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
It  is  common  also  in  Ireland  among  the  poor, 
where  turf  fires  are  used,  and  is  tliere  called 
the  "trouts,"  possibly  from  the  speckled 
appearance  of  the  skin. 

Snel-a-sd'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tmIo-,  and  Gr.  (tw^ji 
(soTiia)—  the  body] 

Entom. :  The  first  group  of  Latreille'a  He- 
teromera  (q.v.).  Tlie  name  has  reference  to 
the  dusky  hue  of  the  insects.  Chief  genera : 
Pimelia,  Blaps,  and  Tenebrio  (q.v.). 

•  me-las'-ses,  s.  [Ft.  milasse ;  Ital.  mdassa, 
from  Lat.  TnJi  =  honey.]  The  same  as  Mo- 
lasses (q.v.). 

ine-l^'-sYc,  a.  [Eng.,  &e.,  melas^ef);  -«•.] 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  molasses. 

xnelassic-acid,  &. 

Chan.. :  An  acid  obtained  by  heating  glucose 
with  caustic  alkalis.  On  dissolving  the  mass 
in  water,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
melassic  acid  is  deposited  in  flocks.  Insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Hie -Iris'- to-ma,  5.  [Pref.  mela-y  and  Gr.  (rroua 

{st>.ii-ui)  —  s^  mouth.     So  named  because  the 
fruit  of  one  species  stains  the  mouth  black.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Melas- 
tomete,  and  the  order  MelastomacesE.  Tlie 
species  are  numerous.  They  are  from  Asia, 
and  the  Asiatic  and  Pacific  islands.  The  leaves 
of  Mtlastoma  tnalabathrica  are  given  in  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  &c. 

ine-las-t6-ixia'-9e-{e,  s.  ph  [Mod.  Lat.  or 
Gr.  Ttwlastomia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  Melastomads.  An  order  of  epig>-noU3 
exogens,  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of 
trees,  slirubs,  or  herbs,  with  leaves  opposite, 
nndi\*ided,  entire,  undotted,  and  with  several 
ribs  running  from  the  base  to  the  apes. 
Flowers  terminal,  usually  thyrsoid ;  calyx 
four,  five,  or  six-lobed,  fonning  cavities  con- 
taining the  young  anthers,  which  curve  down- 
wards ;  petals  four,  five,  or  six ;  stamens 
usually  twice  as  many  more,  rarely  equal  to 
them  in  number ;  ovary  %vith  several  cells ; 
ovules  definite  or  indefinite,  style  on  stigma 
simple;  fruit  dry  or  succulent.  The  metro- 
polis of  the  order  is  in  tropical  America,  a 
number  are  from  the  East  Indies,  others  from 
tropical  Africa,  Australia,  &c.  Known  genera 
165,  species  2,000(7).  Tribes,  Melastomeae, 
Astroniere,  Kibessere,  Memecyleae,  and  Mou- 
ririe;e.     (Lindky.) 

me-las-td-ma'-9e  -oils  (nr  ceous  as  shus), 

a.     [Mod.  Lat.  indastomace(oe) ;  Eng.  -ons.] 


But. :  Periainitig  or  relating  to  the  natural 
order  Melastomauese  (q.v.). 

me-las'-td-mad^,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mda- 
5tom(a)(q.v.);  Eng.  pi.  sutf.  -axis.] 

B"t.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Melastomacese  (q.v.). 

mel-as-tom'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  m«Za- 
stomi^a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -«<p.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Melas- 
tomaceje  (q.v.). 

Mel-chis-i-di'-cian,  Mel-chiz-e-de- 
Cian,  s.  [Eng.  Mdchizedek,  from  the  Heb. 
pi3-^370  {Malki-tsedhe^  =  King  of  righteous- 
ness ;  -ian.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
third  century  who  affirmed  Melchizedec  was 
the  power  of  God,  and  superior  to  Christ ;  and 
that  he  sustained  the  oHice  of  an  intercessor 
for  angels  in  heaven  as  Christ  did  for  men  on 
earth.    (Mosh^ivu) 

Mel'-cbite.  a.  &  s.  [Heb.  y\^  (melck)  =  a 
king,  a  ruler.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  body  of 
Greek  Christians  described  under  B. 

"  The  MetchUe  religloaa  follow  the  rule  of  St.  B-isil. 
with  modiflcations."— .i4d<iw  *  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet., 
p.  570. 

B*  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  <&  Ch.  Hist.  (PI):  Royalists  ;  a  name 
given  to  those  Greek  Christians  in  the  East, 
who,  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Fourth 
General,  a.  d.  451)  remained  orthodox,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Byzantine  Court.  As 
they  followed  Constantinople  at  this  juncture, 
in  remaining  in  commmiiou  with  the  West,  so 
they  cast  in  their  lot  witli  that  patriarchati- 
when  the  Greek  schism  took  place.  In  1086 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  returned  to  the 
Roman  obedience,  and  since  then  the  patri- 
archates of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  have 
also  submitted.  This  prelate  is  chosen  by  the 
bishops  of  the  patriarchate,  but  the  election 
must  be  examined  and  approved  by  Propa- 
ganda, and  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  The 
bishops  may  be  chosen  from  the  unmarried 
secular  clergy.  The  latter  may  continue  to 
live  as  married  men,  if  married  before  re- 
ceiving orders.  The  Melehites  retain  their 
own  rites,  and  in  1S65  their  number  was  esti- 
mated at  about  35,000.     (Addis  &  Arnold.) 

[MONOPHYSITES.] 

"The  ilelchiUs,  or  those  who  followed  the  opinlom 
of  the  Greek  Church."— J^twAeim.'   Scclet.  Uut.  (ed. 

1861),  p.  2.^  ■- 

Hel-chiz  e-de'-cian,  s.    [Melchisidician.] 

mel'-der,  s.  [Icel.  7ne?(ir  =  flour  or  com  in 
the  mill ;  mala  =  to  grind.]  Com  or  grain  tif 
any  kind  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  ground ;  the 
quantity  of  corn  or  meal  ground  at  one  time. 
[Meal.] 

•■  Ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  aat  as  lang  as  thou  had  sUler." 

Burnt :  Tarn  O'Shanttr. 

*  mele,  s.     [Meal.] 

mel-e-a'-gri-dae,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  rMlmgriis)^ 

a  Guinea-lowl ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idfE.] 

Oriiith. :  Turkeys  ;  in  some  classifications  a 
family  of  Gallinte,  or  game-birds.  It  includes 
but  one  genus,  Meleagris  (q.v.). 

mel-e-a-gri'-n^  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Ij-t. 
meleagris  (q.v.).J 

Zool.  :  Pearl-oyster ;  a  genua  of  bivalves, 
family  Aviculidae ;  valves  flattish  and  nearly 
equal  in  size,  gills  equal  and  crescent-shaped, 
foot  finger-like  and  grooved.  Found  in  Mada- 
gascar, Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Swan 
River.  The  shells  of  this  genus  yi^-ld 
Mother-o" -pearl  (q.v.),  and  the  pearls  found  in 
Melcagrijia  margaritifera  are  prized  for  their 
beauty  and  perfection. 

mel-e-a-gri'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ■melm(}r(is); 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -irun.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Phasianidrr-,  em- 
bracing two  genera,  Numida  (Guinea-fowl) 
and  Meleagris  (Turkey). 

mel-e-a'-gris,  s.  pLat.  =  a  Gninea-fowl, 
from  Gr.  MeAeaypo?  (Melmriros)  =  the  son  of 
CEneus,  and  one  of  the  combatants  at  the 
Calydonian  boar-hunt.  It  is  fabled  that  his 
sisters  were  changed  into  guinea-fowl,  whence 
the  scientific  name  of  the  genus.] 

Ornith.  :  Turkey ;  a  genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  family  Meleagridte,  or  the  sub- 


family Meleagrinai.  They  are  the  largest 
birds  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong 
Head  naked,  with  wattles  or  folds  uf  bright 
coloured  skm,  tuft  of  long  hair  on  the  brfast, 
plumage  more  or  less  metallic.  Three  species 
are  known  ;  the  Common  Turkey,  Meleagris 
gallnpavo,  domesticated  in  the  United  States, 
and  elsewhere;  M.  Mexicana,  the  Mexican 
Turkfv;  and  3/.  oct7/a/«,  the  Ocellated  Turkey. 

[TtHUKV.] 

me-lee  (as  ma-la),  s.  [Fr. ;  prop,  the  feai. 
sing,  of  the  pa.  i>ar.  otmiler  =  to  mix  ;  O-  Fr. 
vi&ikr.]  A  hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which  those 
engaged  are  mixed  up  in  one  confused  mass 
or  body  ;  a  scuffle,  an  affray.  [Meddle,  Med- 
ley.] 

mel-e-guet-ta  (gu   as   gw).  s.     [Mala- 

CUETTA.] 

me-le'-na,  5.    [Mel*>'a.] 

mel'-ene,  s.    [Lat.  mel  =  honey  ;  Eng.   sufT. 

-enc] 

Cliem. :  CaoHgo-  Parafiin  of  Wax.  A  hydro- 
carbon obUined  by  subjectmg  bees'  wax  to 
dry  distillation,  and  afterwards  purifying  by 
re  crystallization  from  boiling  ether.  Melene 
forms  white  scales,  melting  at  62°,  inodorous, 
tasteless,  and  of  specific  gravity  '89.  It  boils 
at  370°  to  380°,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcoliol,  in 
ether,  and  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

me'-le^,  s.    [Lat.] 

1,  Zool. :  Badger  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Melidie  (q.v.).  Meles  torus  (or  vulgaris) 
is  the  lai^est  of  the  indigenous  British  mam- 
mals. The  Siffleur  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ia  M.  labradoricus,  and  the  Indian 
badger  M.  collaris.    [Badger.] 

2.  Pala-ont. :  Remains,  probably  referable 
to  Mdes  taxus,  have  been  found  in  Post  Ter- 
tiary deposits  in  Europe. 

Hel  -e-te,  s.    [Gr.  =  care,  attention.] 

Astron. :  [Asteroid,  47]. 

Me-le'-tian,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 

connected  with   either  of   the    ecclesiastics, 
named  Meletius,  mentioned  below. 

"  The  ^Merian  schlsm&ttcs  Joioed  the  Arlans  In  aU 
their  persecution  of  AthanAslus."— -ld«i»«  *  ArTtold: 

Ciith.  met.,  p.  sn. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  adherents  of  either 
of  the  ecclesiastics  mentioned  below. 

"  From  this  time  many  of  the  Meletiant  embraced 
the  opinions  of  Ariua."— ifo^Atfim  .■  SccUi.  Eitt.  (ed. 
Keidl.  p.  150. 

Meletian  schism,  s. 

Eccks.  d:  Church  History: 

1.  A  schism  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
Meletius,  Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Thebaid, 
and  lasting  from  a.d'.  304  till  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  Its  proximate  cause  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  By  some  writers,  it  is 
said  tliat,  during  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
Meletius  orJained  priests  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  diocese.  Other  writer's  attribute  the 
rise  of  the  schism  to  a  dispute  between  ftlele- 
tius  and  Peter,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lapsed  (q.v.).  Accoiding 
to  Athanasius,  Meletius  sacrificed  to  idols 
during  the  persecution ;  but  Hefele  is  of 
opinion  that  Athanasius  must  have  been  misled 
by  a  false  report,  as  Epiplianius  speaks  of 
Meletius  in  terms  of  commendation.  The 
Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  3'25)  dedt  with  the 
matter,  but  the  Melctians  managed  to  evade, 
to  a  great  exten*-,  the  conditions  imposed  on 
them. 

2.  A  schism  arising  from  the  deposition  of 
St.  Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  It  lasted 
from  the  sixth  decade  of  the  fourth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  (Addis  £ 
Arnold.) 

*  mele'-^tide,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  tnele  =  meal,  and 
tiiie.]    Meal-time. 

mel'-e-tin,  s.    [From  Lat  mel  =  honey,  from 
the  colour  of  the  crystals.] 

Chem. :  C20H14O9.  A  substance  produced 
together  with  glucose  by  the  action  of  acids 
on  rutin.  It  forms  yellow  crystals  which  act 
on  polarised  light,  and  reduce  potassio-cunritf 
tartrate. 

me-lez'-i-toset  .«.      [Fr.  nUUze  =  the  larch' 
tree  ;  sutf.  -itose  (Chtm.).'\ 
Chem.  :  CinHj^On.     A  sugar  discovered  in 


Ate,  fi-t.  fere,  amidst,  what.  ^U,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire.  Qiiite.  cor.  rnle,  full :  try, 


;  pine.  pJt,  siire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  pW- 
Syrian,    te,  cs  =  e  :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


melia— melinite 


.;u.s7 


l>i«  manna  of  Briaiicon,  an  exudation  from 
tlie  young  sh'>ots  of  the  larch,  it  funns  very 
miiall,  «hoit.  lianl,  Hbioing  cryataU  resembling 
those  uf  cane  sugar.  It  is  about  as  sweet  as 
glucose,  and  p-issvsses  dexti-o- rotation,  [u]  = 
941'.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
tn  alcohol,  and  is  scarcely  altered  by  caustic 
alkalis  or  potassio-cuiiric  tiirtrate. 

mel'-i-a,  s.  tGr.  neMa  (m^lio)  =  the  ash-tree, 
which  one  of  the  siHJcies  resembles  in  folia-e.] 
Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  McliLip, 
and  the  order  Meliaceae  (q.v.).  Calyx,  (i\o- 
cleft ;  petals,  live  linear ;  stamens,  ten,  the 
fllaitierits  combined  into  a  tube  ;  drujw  ileshy, 
flvc-ciMeJ,  each  cHl  with  one  or  two  seciis. 
Species  few,  chielly  from  India.  Melia  A:e- 
dumch  is  bt'lievcd  to  be  a  native  of  China  and 
the  north  of  India,  but  has  been  carried  into 
most  warm  countries.  It  hasbipinnatc  leaves 
and  bunches  of  lilac-colonred,  fragrant  flowers, 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  Persian  lilac. 
In  llcnnuda,  &c.,  it  is  tenned  the  Pride  of 
India  tree,  in  parts  of  India  the  Hill  Margoza, 
In  New  Zealand  the  White  Cedar.  Other 
names  are  the  Common  Ucad-tree,  the  Holy 
Tree,  ami  the  Kalse  Sycamore.  It  is  from  thirty 
to  hfty  feet  hJLjh.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are 
applied  as  a  poultice  fn  India  to  relieve  ner- 
vous headaches.  The  bark  and  leaves  are 
nsed  internally  and  externally  in  leprosy  and 
scrofula.  The  root,  which  is  bitter  and  nau- 
seous, is  used  in  America  as  an  anthelmintic. 
Of  other  East  Indian  specie.^,  one,  M.  Azndi- 
rachta.  sometimes  called  Azadirachta  indica, 
is  the  Neem-tree  (q.v,). 

mol-i-a'-9e-ea,  s.  ?>^  [Jlod.  Lat.  meli(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sull".  -aceoe.] 

But.  :  Meliads,  an  order  of  hypn^ynous 
exogens,  alliance  Ilutales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  leaves,  as  a  lule,  alter- 
nate, simple,  or  pinnate,  without  stipuk-s. 
Flowers  loosely  ag^'regated ;  sepals  three,  four, 
or  live,  more  or  less  cohering;  petals  four  or 
five,  united  at  the  base,  or  even  tubular ; 
stamens  twice  as  many;  lllamenta  unitedin  a 
tube  ;  disc  surrounding  the  ovary  like  a  cup  ; 
ovary  witli  five,  four,  three,  or  two,  or,  occa- 
Bionally,  with  ten  to  twelve  cells  ;  style,  one  ; 
fiti.i^'mas  distinct  or  combined;  fruit  berried, 
drupiiceous,  or  capsular,  often  one-cellL-il. 
The  order  has  an  allinity  to  the  Aurantiacea. 
Found  in  the  warmer  pails  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Known  genera,  thirty-three ;  species, 
130  ;  tribes,  Melieie  and  Trichiliete. 

mel'-I'Sid,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  meli(«t) ;  Eng.  suff. 
•ad.) 

liot.  (I'L):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Meljuceai  (q.v.). 

mcl  i  an'-thiis,  s.  [Gr,  iitXi  (meli)  =  honey, 
and  di'Boi  ianthos)=  a  blossom,  a  flower.} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zygophyllaceae.  The  leaves 
arc  unequally  pinnate,  the  Uowers  in  cluster.>^, 
the  calyx  generally  purple,  the  petals  ehortf-r 
than  the  sepals,  the  stamens  four,  bmall 
trees  from  the  Cape.  The  flowers  of  Mdian- 
thus  major,  a  Cape  species,  are  so  full  of  honey 
that  the  natives  supply  themselves  with  it  by 
simply  shaking  tlie  tree. 

mol  I  bo -an,  mol  i-boe'-an,  a.  [Named 
nfter  Mi'lii.(j-Ms,  oi)'-  of  the  interlocutors  in 
Virgirs  lirst  fc^eltiguc.] 

Rhei.  £  Poftry  :  Alternating,  alternate ;  al- 
tf-rnately  resiKinslve. 

mSl  I-boe'-a,  s.  [Gr.  MfAt/Soia  (Melihnla)  = 
a  niaritiiiiu  town  In  Thessaly,  now  tCustrl.l 

/.ntil.  :  A  g<'nuH  of  holostomatoua  gastero- 
pods,  family  Tritoniada;  (q.v.). 

•  m&l'-io,  o.  IGr.  fLtXiKoi;  (mcUkoa),  from  ^e'Aoc 
(mrl<-s)  =  !i  song.]  IVrUiinlng  or  relating  to 
Bong ;  lyric. 

mSl'-IO*  «.    [MKLifA.]    (Sec  the  compound.) 

mello  grass,  $. 

Hat,  :  The  genus  Mcllca. 

■iSl  \  oa,  a.  (From  Ital.  rMliga,  mtlH^inK 
(1)  iri:u/.',  (2)  millet,  the  latter  of  which  Ihis 
genus  nrsemblcs  in  the  Hweet  taste  of  its  pith.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  grasses,  trilw  restucxie, 
femily  Bromidip.  The  spiUelets  are  ronndcl  on 
the  back  and  awnless.  Empty  glumes,  two, 
Bub-eriual  ;  flower  glumes,  live  to  aovcn, 
nerved  ;  palea  two-nerved  ;  fruit,  oblong, 
terete.  Irom  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
cnniitrles;  known  species  twenty;  two  are 
British,  Melirn  nutans  fs>T\(\  M.  un^Jlnra. 


me-li9'-er-is,  .^.  (Gr.  ^<Ai<T)pi«  {ituHkeHs), 
fnuii  jif  Al  (nwfi)  =  lioney,  and  jcrgpof  (Wroa)  = 
wax.) 

Pathol. :  An  encysted  tumour  filled  with  a 
substance  resembling  honey. 

mo-lif'-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  TTulioeri^is);  adj. 
surt.  -ous.]  Hnving  the  characters  of  nieli- 
ceris  :  us,  a  mdicerous  tumour. 

inel-i-9er'-ta,  s.  (Gr.  MrAtKfpnj?  (Mdiktrtis), 
a  sou  uf  Alliamas  and  Ino  metamorphosed 
into  a  marine  diviuity,  uuder  the  name  of 
PalEemon.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotifers,  family  Floscida- 
rida?.  Meliccrta  rtnijens  is  a  beautiful  speeies, 
frequently  found  on  water-plants,  especially 
on  Pottimogoton  erispiis.  The  rotary  orjjaiia 
are  four-loi»ed,  and  the  bodies  are  each  m  a 
tubular  cavity. 

mel-i~9er'-tum,  s.    [Mklickbt\.J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ilydroida,  sub-order  Cam- 
panularia,  family  Thauimmtidie.  The  bell  is 
short  and  broad  at  the  margin,  and  has  a 
crowd  of  irregular  (lliform  tentacles. 

mel-i-coc'-ca.  s.  [Gr.  /i^Ai  (melt)  =  honey, 
and  KoKKo^  {iokkos)  —  a  kernel.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapinilaceje,  tribe  Sapin- 
dese.  Melicocca  bijuga,  a  West  Indian  tree,  has 
subacid,  brown  berries,  for  which  it  is  culti- 
vated in  Brazil. 

mel-i-co-toon',  s.    [JIelqcoton.] 

*  nael'-i-cra-tor-y,  s.  [Gr.  ncAiVparo?  (me?t- 
kratosX  fromju€'At(in(/i)  =  honey,  and  (ceppai-u^i 
(kcrranumi)  =  to  niix.J  A  mixture  of  honey, 
water,  &.C.,  forming  a  drink  like  mead. 

me'-li-dsB,  s.  pt  [Lat.  viel{es);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee. J 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  arctoid  mammals, 
characterized  by  their  elongated  bodies  and 
short  legs.  The  carnassial  tooth  is  partly 
trenchant,  and  not  wlioUy  tubercubito  ns  in 
the  Bears.  It  contains  three  genera:  Meles 
(Badger),  MelUvora  (Ilatel),  and  Mephitis 
(Skuuk). 

2.  PalcHont.  :  The  earliest  remains  of  Melidic 
are  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  where  Mcllivora  and  the  extinct  Ursi- 
taxus  occur. 

mel-i-O'-se,  s.  j>l.  [Mod.  Ijat.  tmliin)',  I^fit. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ere.] 

B"t.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Melia- 
cea;  (q.v,).     The  embryo  lias  albumen. 

mel'-i-er-ax,  s.  [Pref.  vxeli-,  and  Gr.  Wpa^ 
(/iwrrai)  =  a  hawk.] 

Ornilh.:  ChantingGosliawk;  agenusof  Acel- 
jiitrina^  cliaracteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region. 
Tlieir  powers  of  _ 
song  have  proba- 
bly been  ex.i^'ger- 
atcd,  though  they 
have  a  more  varied 
note  than  other 
Goshawks.  Melie- 
rax  canorus  is  the 
Ca]>e  or  South  Af- 
rican Goshawk  ; 
M.  polii:nnns  is 
the  Many-banded 
Goshawk,  sonic  • 
times  ftnind  to  the 
northward  of  the 
Ethiopian  region  ; 
and  Af.  gobar,  the 
Red  -  faced  Gos  - 
hawk.  Plumage 
pearly  gray,  rump 
wliite,  tail  dusky, 
tipped  and  barred 
with  white  in  all  three  species,  with  littlo 
variation,  M.  nignr,  the  Black  Goshawk,  a 
small  species,  is  blmk,  with  white  spcits  on 
the  tail.  In  habit-*  the  genus  resembles  Gos- 
hawks of  more  northern  climates. 

inJ^l  t  ge'-thcs,  It.    [Pref.  mcli-,  and  Or.  yijO/u 

{ijilhin)  -  to  rejoice.] 

Kntom. :  A  grmus  of  pentamerous  beetles, 
family  Nitidulidic  (q.v.).  Ah  their  sclentlllc 
nrime  denotes,  they  arc  tnio  Flower-beetles; 
they  are  very  tmmerous,  and  sometimes  prove 
deHtrnctlvo  to  cultivated  crops.  Mfliijrthes 
(rneus  is  one  of  the  clitef  enemies  of  farmers 
in  some  parta  of  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
Injury  It  dnos  to  growing  rape.  British 
K])ecles,  tlilrty-lwo. 


CHANTINO  OOSDAWK- 
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mel  -i-llte,  s.     [Gr.  ^jlcAl  {nuU)  =  honey,  and 
Aif^o?  (/i(/ios)  =  stone  ;  Ger.  iiulel**\,} 
Mitierutogy: 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in  crystals 
of  varying  pale  shades  of  yellow,  or  honey- 
yelUiw.  ilardness,  j;  8j>.  gr.  2"0  to  :i  104; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  resinoub ;  translucent  when 
unaltered  ;  fraeture,  conchoidal.  Compos.  : 
a  silicate  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkali.  Its  varieties 
are  Uuiuboldtilite,  SomerviUite,  and  iCnrlite 
(q.v.).  The  melilite  is  found  on  doleritic 
lava  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome ;  and  its 
varieties  in  the  agglonu-i-atcs  of  Moute  Somnia, 
Naples. 

2.  The  same  as  Mellite  (q.v.). 

mel'-i-ldt,  s.    [Melilotus.] 

li'-t. :  The  English  name  of  the  genas  Hell- 
lotus  (q.v.). 

H  Tlie  Common  Melilot  is  Afelilolits  officina- 
lis: the  I-'irld  Melilot,  M.arvtnsis;  the  White 
or  White-flowered  Melilot,  M.  vuljaris. 

mcl-i-lot'-ic,  a.  [Lat.,  A:c.  vielilot{iis) ;  Eng. 
adj.  sutr.  -ir.)  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
Mdilvtus  fjflcinalis. 

melllotlc-acld,  a. 

Chem. :  CttHjoOa.  Hydrocoumaric  acid.  An 
acid  found  ni  combination  with  eounmrin,  in 
the  common  melilot  {Mdilotus  officin(ili<),  and 
also  prepared  syuthetieally  from  ct»imiaric 
acid  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  jTisius,  melting  at  82",  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  alcolud,  and  ether.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures it  yields  the  ethereal  anhydmte, 
C.iHfiOs.  It  has  an  acid  reaition,  a  sour 
astringent  taste,  and  a  honey-like  odour. 

me-10'  d'tol,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  nulUotiits),  and 

ol{euin)  =  oil.] 

Chem.  ;  An  acid  oil  obtained  from  the 
flowers  of  the  common  melilot  (Mdilotus  aJH- 
einalis)  by  distillation.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  tn  alcojiol  and  ether, 
and  is  readily  converted  int<j  melilotic  acid. 

mel-i-lo'-tUS,  s.  [Lat.  melilotos;  Gr.  /i«At- 
\u)To%(m^li!ulos)  =  melilot:  jii''At(mcfi)=  honey, 
andAwTo?  (lotos)  =  lotus  (q.v.);  so  called  from 
the  quantity  of  honey  which  it  contains.] 

Bot. :  Melilot,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  sub-tribe  Trifoliea;.  Leaves  trifoliate, 
the  flowers  in  long  racemes;  calyx  live-toothed, 
petals  distinct,  deciduous  ;  keel,  obtuse :  le- 
gunie,  one 
or  few-seed- 
ed, indehi- 
scont,  long- 
er than  the 
calyx.  It  is 
found  in 
the  warmer 
I)arts  of  the 
Old  World. 
Known  spc- 
c  i  e  s ,  te  n . 
Two  are 
wild  in  Bri- 
t'lin,  Mdi- 
lotus ojficht' 
alls  and  M.  ' 
alba .  A 
third,  M. 
arvensis,  is 
an  escaiie. 
A  decoc- 
tion of  the  flrflt  Is  emollient,  and  some- 
times used  on  the  Continent  in  lotions  and 
enemas.  Tlie  second  pnnluees  swelling  in  the 
belly  of  cattle  which  graz^  ui>on  it*  The 
flowers  of  jif.  coTulen  ai-o  used  to  give  the 
peculiar  oilotir  and  flavour  to  Schabzieger 
cheese  made  in  Switzerland,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  Glarus  ;  the  plant  is  said  to  l»r  a 
styptic.  The  seeds  of  M.  parvijlnn}  .nre  re- 
garded as  useflil  in  diarrlm-ft,  cRpeclally  of  In- 
fants ;  the  plant  is  esteemed  in  India  as  form- 
ing good  iMisIure  for  milch  cattle. 

mSl'-in,  8.    [Lat.  md  »  honey  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ill ;  so  named  from  Its  colour.] 
Chrm.:  [RotinJ. 

mfil'- In  itO,  f.     {Or.  ^i)Aii«<  (milijios)  a  a pftle 

gold-yellow  colour.) 

^fin.  :  A  donblful  mliienl  belonging  t*-*  the 
Obivs,  of  ochre-yellow  colr>ur.  and  foumi  at 
An)b4>rg.  Bavaria.     The  Itril.  Miis.  Cat.  makes 

It  a  synonym  nf  Bole  (q.v.). 


MELILOTl'S    OmCINALia. 
A.  ri»»t    M.  Flower. 


b^  b6^ ;  p^t,  J6^1 :  oat,  90II,  ohoms,  9hin.  bonQh ;  go,  ^om ;  thin,  this :  sin,  a^ : 
-<ilaa,  -tlan  =  shan.    -Hon,  >slon  =■  sh&n ;  -^on,  -^lon  =  zbim.    -oious,  -tlous,  -slous 


cxpoot,  Xonophon.  0 
shiis.    -bio,  -dlo,  &:c. 


cist.     Ins. 
b^  doL 
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melinophane — mell 


diem.:  An  explosive  obtained  from  Picric 
Acid  (itself  of  powerful  explosive  properties) 
by  llie  iidmixture  of  aume  other  chemical  eub- 
Btances.  It  is  unstable  and  dangerous,  and 
serious  accidents  have  resulted  from  ita  use 

inel-in'-o-phane,  mel-in-o-pba'-nite,  s. 

[Gr.fxe\ivo4iair^<;{vieUnophaiie3)  =  cle&r  yellow; 
Ger.  melinopkan.l 

Min. :  A  mineral  occuninR  in  crystals  and 
laminar  masses  in  the  zircon-syenite  of  Nor- 
way, with  ela^olite  and  other  minerals.  Crys- 
tallization, tetragonal.  Hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr 
3 ;  colour,  honey -yellow  ;  transparent  to 
translucent.  Compos. :  a  flno-silicate  of  glu- 
cina.  lime,  soda,  and  pMash.  Formula,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  analysis  by  Raminelsberg, 
7K3Si207  +  GNaF,  with  R  =  Be.  Thus  dis- 
tinct from  leucophanite  (q.v.). 

mer-in-ose,    s.     [Gr.   fi^Xtvos  (vi^litios)  = 
quince-yellow.] 
Mill  :  The  same  as  Wulfenite  (q.v.). 

•ine'-li-dr-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  melioratus, 
jia.  par.  of  melioro  =  to  make  better,  to  im- 
prove ;  melior  —  better.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  better,  to  improve,  to 
better,  to  ameliorate.    {Cowper:  Tost,  iii.  304.) 

B.  IntTans. :  To  become  better  or  improved; 
to  improve,  to  grow  better. 

me  -lior-at-er,    "  me'-li-or-at-or,    s. 

[Eng.  indiorat{e);  -er,  -or.]      One  who  n.elio- 
rates  or  nnpioves. 

Ill0-li-6r-a'-tion»  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  mdU 
onitio,  from  melioratus.]     LMeliokate.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  nf  making  better 
or  ameliorating  ;  the  state  of  becoming  better 
T  improving  ;  imiirovement,  amelioration. 

*'  Digging  yearly  about  the  roola  of  treea,  wliich  is  h 
mat  iiieunB  both  to  the  accelemtiou  and  melioniti-jti 
ct  iiaita.  l3  )<ractised  1q  uotbiug  but  ia  vines,'— 
Bacon:  A'at.  Uitt..  %  i3X 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  term  u-sed  generally  to 
ieiiote  impro\'ements  made  by  a  tenant  upon 
the  land  or  farm  rentod  by  him,  for  which  he 
la  in  certain  cases  entitled  to  compensation 
from  the  landlord. 

me'-li-6r-at-6r,  s.     [Mkliorater.) 

I  me'-li-or-ism,  s.  [Lat.  melior  =  batter ; 
Eng.  suff.  -IS7H.]  Tlie  di.>ctrine  that  every- 
thing in  nature  t^nds  to  produce  a  progres* 
Bive  improvement. 

"This  new  hone  and  ywwer  does  extinpulsh  pe«- 
simiam.  and  Bubslitutea  U>t  it  wbat  George  Eliot  well 
callet)  MeHoritm.  or  the  belief  in  the  ttetiay  and  neces- 
8tu-y  amelioration  of  the  world.*— J/.  D.  Vonwau : 
Lestom  for  the  Day.  i.  9i. 

t  me'-li-or-ist,  a.  [Eng.  meHor{ism);  -ist.] 
Of,  belnnging  to,  or  partaking  of  Meliorism 
(q.v.). 

"  A  maiorW  view."— PtrH  Mail  Gasette.  Dec.  3.  1885. 
p.  11 

•  me-li-or'-i-ty',  s.  [Low  Lat.  Tnelioritas, 
from  Lat.  melior  =  better.]  The  state  of  being 
better.     (P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  613.) 

mel-i  OS-ma,  s,     [Or.  m«^*  (ineli),  and  hafiii 

{osmf)  =  smell.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Meli- 
osmes  (q.v.).  The  species,  about  twenty  in 
number,  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America  and  Asia. 

mel-i'ds'-me-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Tmliosm^a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Sapindacese,  or,  placed  in  a 
new  order,  Sabiacese  (q-v.).  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  the  flowers  very  irregular,  the  sta- 
mens five,  only  two  of  them  fertile  ;  the  ovules 
two  in  each  cell,  both  suspended  ;  the  embryo 
folded  up,  the  fruit  a  drupe.     (Lindley.) 

me-liph'-a-ga,  s.  [Gr.  neKi  (TJieli),  =  honey, 
and  <*>ay€lv  (pJlagcin)  =  to  c:it.] 

Ornith.  :  Honey-eater;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Meliphagidse  (q.v.).  The  bill  is  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  bead,  the  wings  and 
tail  rounded.  Melijihaga  phrygia  is  a  beautiful 
black  and  yellow  bird,  inhabiting  Australia. 
It  seeks  its  food  in  the  blossoms  of  the  Eu- 
calypti. It  makes  a  nest  of  grass,  wool,  and 
hair,  and  deposits  two  eggs  of  a  yellowish 
buff  colour,  with  spots  and  blotches  of  chest- 
nut-red and  dull- purplish -gjny. 

mS-liph'-a-gan,  s.  [Meliphaqa.]  A  bird 
belonging'to  the  genus  Meliphaga  (q.v.). 


inel-i-phag'-i-^lse,  &.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  melU 
phagia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(F:] 

Ornith.:  True  Honey-eaters;  a  family  of 
Perchers,  suborder  Turdiformes,  group  Cin- 
nyrimorphre  (Honey-eaters).  The  tongue  is 
doubly  cleft,  and  pencilled  at  the  tip ;  the 
nostrils  long  and  shut  in  with  a  large  horny 
membrane  on  the  upper  edge  ;  the  bill  with  a 
notch  ;  the  hind  toe  and  claw  long  and  strong. 
They  inhabit  Australia  and  Oceania.  The 
tongue  is  long,  protrusible,  and  terminated  by 
a  little  tuft  or  pencil  of  fibres,  which  are  of 
great  service  to  the  birds  in  extracting  the 
honey  of  flowers.  Usually  they  are  destitute 
of  Bong.  The  habits  of  all  the  species  »re  very 
uniform.  They  frequent  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees,  particularly  the  Eucalyptus,  for  the  sake 
of  their  pollen  and  nectar,  and  also  in  search 
of  the  email  insects  which  are  attracted  to  the 
flowers  from  the  same  cause.  Some  of  the 
larger  species  also  feed  on  fruit.  The  nests 
are  somelimes  made  ia  bushes,  sometimes  sus- 
pended from  tbo  tips  of  elender  twigs.  Two 
eggs  are  usually  laid. 

mel-i-phalr'-i-daii,  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  meli- 

phagid((c);   Eng.  suff. -a?i.] 

A.  As  wij. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  akin  to 
the  Meliphagidae  :  as,  oijneliphagidun  affinities. 

B.  As  subst, :  One  of  the  family  Melipha- 
gidie  (q.v.). 

xnel-i-pha-gi'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nmliphag{a); 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -iiim.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the 
family  MeliphagidiB. 

me-lipli'-a-gous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c  nw- 
lip}u'g(a):  Eng,  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Feeding  upon 
honey. 

mel'-i-pliane»  mel-i-plia'-nite,  s.  [Mel- 
inophane. J 

me-lip'-o-na,  s.    [Mellipona.] 

me-lis'-sa,  s.  [Gr.  p-iKitra-a.  (jnelissa)  —  a  bee, 
honey,  bo  named  because  the  plants  are 
favourites  with  bees.  ] 

Bot. :  Balm ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Melisseffi.  The  calyx  obviously  two-lipped, 
the  upper  lip  longer  than  the  stamens ;  the 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  concave,  tube  curved 
upwards  ;  stamens  didynaumus  and  diverging. 
Distribution  Europe  and  Asia  ;  known  species 
four,  scarcely  distinct  from  Calaniictha. 
Melissa  officinalis,  Common  Calaminth,  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Europe  and  Western  A^ia, 
and  has  long  been  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant. 
The  stem  and  leaves  were  formerly  of  high 
repute  in  medicine,  and  are  still  occasionally 
nsed  aa  a  gentle  stimulant  and  tunic.  The 
taste  is  slisbtly  aromatic  and  somewhat  austere. 
Its  qualities  depend  upon  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  just  sufficient  in  quantity  to  give 
the  infusion  a  pleasant  flavor.  A  variety  of 
Cat-mint,  with  a  balm-like  odor,  is  often  mis- 
t.aken  fur  it.  Dracocephalum  mohlavintni,  or 
Moldavian  Balm,  is  a  native  of  the  east  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  &c.  Bastard  Balm  (MelUtis 
melissophyUum ),  a  very  beautiful  plant,  is  found 
:.i  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  dried  plant 
has  a  delightful  fragrance,  which  is  long 
retained.  The  Horse  Balm  of  the  United 
States  is  the  genua  CoVi^sonia.  Balm-like 
properties  are  very  commonly  found  among 
the  Lobiataa  (q.v.). 

mellssa-oll,  s. 

Oiem. :  A  v.datile  oil  obtained  from  balm 
{Melissa  officinalis).  It  is  colourless  or  pale- 
yellow,  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  specific 
gravity  =  0*85.  It  is  soluble  in  5  to  0  parts 
of  alcohol. 
me-Us'-se-aB,  «.  pL  [Lat.  meiiss(a);  fem-  pL 
adj.  sulf.  -ca-.J 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Labiatae  (q.v.). 

me-^S'-SlCp  o.       [Mod.  Lat.,   &c.   meliss(a); 

Eiiu'.   adj.   sulf.   -ic]      Of,   belonging    to,    or 
derived  from  melissa  or  balm.     [Melissa.] 

melisslc-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  CsoUcoOo.  A  wax-like  substance 
obtained  by  treating  hydrate  of  myricyl  with 
soda-lime.     It  melts  at  SS°. 

me-lis'-sin,  s.     [Mod.   Lat.   meliss(a);  suff. 

-m(Cha'uy]     [Mvricvlic-alcohol.] 

mel-i-su'-ga»  s.    [Mellisuoa.1 
mel-i-su-gi  -nsB,  s.  pi.    [MELLisuoiNiB.] 


nel-i-tSS'-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  Mditarus  :  Gr. 
MeAiTaio?  (Mditaios)  =  of  or  from  Malta.  J 

Eniom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  famil.v 
Nymphalidse,  sub  -  family  Argynnidi.  Tho 
species  are  a  generally  deep  fulvous  coloui, 
tesselated  with  brownish-black.  Three  are 
British,  Mtlitcea  Cinxia,  M,  Athalia,  and  M. 
Artemis, 

mel-i-tag'-ra,    «.     [Gr.  ne*^(neli),  genit. 

^cAiTcs  (meUtoi)  =  honey,  and  aypa  (agra)  =  a 
catching.     So  called  from  the  honey-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  discharge.] 
Path.  :  A  name  for  porrigo  lariialis, 

mel-i-the'-a,  s.  [Gr.  "MeKiTolot  (Melitaios)  = 
of  or  from  M"elita  (Malta).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Alcyonaria,  family  Gor- 
goniilge.  The  outer  calcareous  parts  are  porous 
and  corky  in  appearance. 

mel  -  i  -  threp-  tes,  mel  -  i  -  threp-  ta, 
mel-i-threp'-tUS,  s.  [Gr.  t^tMBpeirro^ 
{melithrep1os)=  honey-fed  :  /xe'Ai  (meli)=  honey, 
and  epeirrd?  (threpto^)  =  nourished,  fed ;  rpdi^ta 
(trepho)  =  to  nourish.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Melithreptinae  (q.v.).  The  bill  is  long 
and  sickle-shaped,  the  tips  entire;  only  the 
extremity  of  the  tongue  with  a  bunch  of  short 
filaments.     Found  in  Oceania. 

mel-i-threp-ti'-nsB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  meli- 
thrept(es);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  s\ifT. -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Meliphagidre  (q.v.), 
established  by  Mr  G.  R.  Gray.  The  wings 
are  rather  long.     Locality,  Australia. 

■lel'-i-tose,  «.  [Qr.  fieXt  (meli)  =i  honey ;  i 
connect.,  and  Eng.  sulT.  -ose.] 

Chem.:  CioH^^On.  .  A  kind  of  sugar  ob- 
tained from  Eucalyptus  manna.  It  crystallizes 
in  thin  interlaced  needles,  having  a  slightly 
saccharine  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Melitose  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  right :  [a]  =  +  102°.  It  is  partly  con- 
verted into  a  fermentable  sugar  by  yeast,  and 
does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  cupric  solution. 

me-Ut-ta,  s.    [Melissa.] 

me-lit'-ti-dse,  s.  pU     [Lat.  m^litt(is)  (q.v.); 
pi.  at-lj.  sulf.  -idcE.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Stachese. 

xne-lit'-tis,  «.  [Gr.  p-fXtrra  (mtlitta)  =  a  bee.) 
Bot.:  Bastard-balm;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Melittidte.  Calyx  campanulate, 
obviously  two-lipped,  veined,  the  upper  lip 
longer  than  the  stamens,  which  are  didynani- 
ous,  ascending,  and  parallel ;  nutlets  smooth 
or  reticulated.  Only  known  species,  Melittis 
Mcliasophylltnn,  a,  creamy  white  plant  blotched 
with  pink  or  purple.  Found  in  the  south  of 
England. 

mel-i-tur'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  f«*>>t  (meli),  genit. 
/icAiTo?  (melitos)'=  honey,  and  ovpov  {ouron) 
=  urine.] 

Pathol  :  A  name  for  the  disease  otherwise 
called  Glucohaemia,  Glycosuria,  or  Saccharine 
Diabetes. 

mel-i-zoph'-i-liis,  s.  [Gr.  nekC^ta  (meli23)^ 
to  sing,  and  <>iAta>  {phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Oniifh. :  A  genus  erected  by  Leach  for  the 
reception  of  the  Dartfnrd  Warbler,  MelizopM- 
his  Dart  ford  iensis,  and  first  published  In  hil 
Systernatic  Catalogue  (1S16). 

•  mell,    *  melle,    v.i.    &   t.      [Fr.   mil^r.} 

[Meddle.] 

A.  Intransitive  .* 

L  To  meddle,  to  interfere,  to  mix. 

" Men  are  to  melt  with.  lioj§  are  not  to  Mbb." 

Shi'.esp.  :  AU$  IKcH  That  L'ltdi  lyell.  iv.$, 

2.  To  contend  in  fight;  to  fight. 

B.  Trans. :  To  mix,  to  confuse,  to  00B> 
found. 

•■  Oft  began  .  .  .    wintrv  etorms  to  swell,  _ 

A3  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mflU 

Thornton :  C'tstle  of  Indolence,  L  4L 

mell  (1),  $.    [Mall.]    A  mallet,  a  maul. 

''mell  (2),  s.    [Lit.  md :  Gr.  ^e'At  (meli):  Ir. 
mel;  Goth,  mihth^.]     Honey. 
"That  mouth  of  hlrs  which  seemde  to  flow  with  m»B.* 
Gaicoigne:  Ikin  BartkolomevJ  <^  BatM. 

•  mell  (3).  s.    [Mell,  v.\   (See  the  compound.1 


( 


fete,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marfne :  eo,_^*, 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ra,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qn  -  kw. 


mellamic — mellone 
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meU-snpper,  ».  Harvest  supper  ;  so 
called  Ix'cauM'   tlie  master  and  servants  sat 

Sromiscuously  at  the  harvest-board.    {Brewer^ 
c.) 

mel-l&m'-Io,  o.  [iMt  mel  (genit  fnellis)  = 
hoiit-y,  and  Kng.,  &c  amic  (q.v.).]  (See  the 
compound.) 

inellainlo-aold,  *.    [Eucbroic-acid.] 

■iSl  l&m'-ide,  «.   [Enf^.  meU(itic),  &nd  amide.] 

Chriiu  ;  f 0402)11  iN;.  Mellitaiiiide.  Obtained, 

together  with  nu-Uifainic  acid  (according  to 

Limpricht  and  S'-hcibler),  by  the  action  of 

ammonia  on  neutral  meUitate  of  etbyL 

mer-l&n.  s.    [Hellone.] 

mcl'  la  rd'-sa,  s.    [Mela  rosa^] 

•  mel'  lay,    •  mel-ley,    s.     [Melek.!    A 

m^Iee,  a  conftiet,  a  simple,  an  affray. 

"  He  rod«  th«  nurltay,  lonl  ot  th«  ringing  llBta." 

T€nny$on  :  Princcts,  x.  49L 

*  mclle,  v.L  A  (.    [Mbli>,  r.] 
*melle,  s.    [Mill.] 

*melled,a.  (Eng.ffl«II=honey;-ed.]  Honied; 

mixi^d  with  lioney. 

"  Which  BUgred  mel,  or  meUed  aug&r  yleltl." 

Sylvetter:  The  Latte,  ML 

•  mel'-le-oiis,  o.  [Lat.  melUus,  from  mel 
(genii,  melli:})  =  honey.]  Of  the  nature  of 
honey;  honey-like. 

"To  tree  wax  from  the  jeHow  melUous  pmiim."- 
BoyU :  Work*,  f.  712. 

*  mel'-ler,  <.    [Miller.] 

*  mel-ley,  s.    [Melee.] 

mil'-Uo,  a.  [Ijit  mel  (genit.  mtUU)  »  honey ; 
Eng.  Bufl*.  -ic]  Of  or  belonging  to  honey; 
or  anything  honey-like. 

melllc-acld,  s.    [Mellitic  acid.] 

•  mel'-lie.  s.     [Lat.  vitl.\    Honey, 

"  From  the  lUAklugs  milk  and  meltt-  flowea.^ 

Oaries  :  JHcJ-'ju«,  V>. 

mel  lir-er-9^  s.pl.  [Ijit.  neut.  pi.  of  melU/er 
—  bi-aring  or  jtroducing  honey:  mel  —  honey, 
and/<ro  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Eiitom. :  A  sub-tribe  of  hymenopterons 
insects,  tribe  Aculeata.  It  contains  the  bees. 
Tlie  same  as  Apiari^  and  Antbophila 
(Fiower-lovers).  There  are  two  families.  An- 
drenidee  and  Apidfe.     [Bee.  ] 

i  mel~lif '-er-ons,  a.  [Mt.  ■melUfer;  Eng.  adj. 
sutl".  •««.)  [Mklufera.]  Produ'-ing  or  bear- 
ing hOfiey. 

"And  IC^munl  iMin;  mountalnona,  contd  not  but 
abound  with  •nutlH/trou*  jiUnla  of  the  best  kind."— 
&r«w.  Cotmo,  Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  IL 

•  mel-U-f!-oa''tion,  s.     [Lat.    melUJicatut, 
j-a.    par.    of   mellifico  =  to  make  honey  :  wwi 
(genit.  m<//w)=:  honey,  and/(tcio  =  to  make.] 
The  act  or  process  of  making  or  producing 
hnney. 

t  mel  lif   la-^n^e*  «.  [Kng.  inelUJlvent ; -ce.] 
A  tluw  (if  Kwtjetiiess  ;  ft  sweet,  .'^ninntti  How. 
"The  istturiil  m«//(/(u#noe  of  iti  Ijrrlo  meiuure.* — 
Varum    Milton.    {Vntt 

t  mdl-Uf'-l^-^nt,  a.  [Lat.  meMiJl-unis,  from 
fl«/ (genit.  mr/fia)  =  honey,  and /lif  lis,  pr.  par. 
of  fiuo  —  to  flow.]  Flowing  with  honey  ;  flow- 
ing smootlily  and  swcc-tly. 

"  OrMwt'ii  clci&r  pine  .  .  .  roinhinm  In  one 
Eftch  former  bnnVi  nn-Jti/Utrytt  tom-," 

C'oofwr     Apoti-i/y  of  AntUppiU,  Ep.  t. 

t  mM-Iif'-l^-^nt-l^,  m/v.  [Eng.  melUJlmnt; 
•!y.]  in  a  mellilluent  manner;  smoothly, 
flowlngly. 

t  mdl-llf'-l^-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  m'-lUJluvs,  f^om 
m// (genit.  melt  is)  =■  honey,  and /luo  =  to  flow.] 
MellitluenU 
"  Wl*«at  of  mvB  ;  from  whoee  mouth  iMtMd  forth 
Jt^lHjtuout  ■tmiiia.  thU  waUT'il  nil  the  MihouU." 
mifon     /•■  «..  iv.  3:7. 

S  The  MtlUfiuoMM  Doctor:  A  title  given  to 
8t  licrnard(luyi-115a). 

♦  mdl  llf  -l&-oils-lj^,culr.  X?.ng.viflHflumi$; 
•ly.]     ill  a  lucllilliiouti  manner  ;  melllfluenlly. 

*  m61  ll^'Sn-ofis,  a.  [Tat.  mflHgfnM$  » 
hoiit  v-liKf  :  mel  (genit.  m<//iji)  =  himey,  and 
grmu  —  kind.)  Having  the  qualities  or  pro- 
pttrtica  of  honey. 


melli-go,  «.     [Lat. J    Honey-dew  (q.T.), 

mel  -U  lite,  *■.    [Mllilite.] 

•  mel-lil'-d-qa^iit,  a.  [Lat.  mA  (genit 
i]rwWw)-tiouey,  ami  /oi/urrw,  pr.  pjir.  of/ogiiorss 
to  speak.]    Speaking  sweetly. 

mel-Um'-ide,  «.     [Eng.  me;f(i(k),  and  xmxde.\ 

CA*Tii.  ;  Cg(J^2!NH)8.     MeUitimide,    Para- 

mide.  An  amide  of  mellitic  acid,  obtained  by 
the  dehydration  of  luellitate  of  ammonium. 
It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

mcl'lipli'-a-gan,  &.    [Melipbaqan.] 

mel-Uph'-agous, a.    [MRLipnAoous.] 

mel-Up'-o-na,  t  me-lip'-o-n^  «,     [Lat. 

viel  (genit.  mellis)  =  honey,  and  potto  =  to  put, 
place,  or  lay.  Or  Gr.  ^eAt  (jneli)^  and  -novo-; 
l^ponos)  —  work.] 

Kntonx. :  A  genus  of  social  bees,  interme- 
diate between  Apis  and  Bonibus,  but  more 
akin  to  tlie  latter.  MelUpona  dom^stica,  a 
Mexican  species,  described  and  figured  by 
Pierre  Hubor,  builds  cells  of  two  kinds,  some 
small  cylindrical  ones  for  tlie  larvre,  and  others 
larj,'e  for  holding  lioney  ;  the  latter  are  inter- 
mediate in  structure  between  the  cells  of  tho 
hunit'Ie  bee  and  the  hive  bee.  In  studying  tho 
furniiition  of  the  honey-cumb  Danvin  found 
lh;it  the  hexagonal  comb  was  far  more  prob- 
ably a  result  of  tlio  circumstances  surrounding 
the  bees  than  an  outcome  of  a  niatlicmatical 
instinct,  lie  found  that  while  some  bees  build 
separate,  irregularly  rounded  cells,  others  l)uilt 
the  beautiful  hexagonal  ct-lU  wliich  have  been 
eo  greatly  admired.  Tlie  Mellipona  act  as  tho 
connecting  link  between  these  two  forms. 
]H'  Uipona  domestiftt^  in  forming  its  large  spheri- 
cal honey  cell.-*,  places  them  so  close  together 
that  if  completed  tho  spheres  would  intersect. 
To  prevent  this  the  bees  close  tho  opening 
between  two  contiguous  coUa  with  a  flat  plate 
of  wax,  80  that  each  cell  is  made  up  of  a 
general  spherical  surface,  with  two,  tlirce,  or 
more  flat  jiurtiuns.  As  one  cell  often  rests 
against  three  others,  a  pyramid  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  three  flat  surfaces.  The  result  is 
an  approach  to  the  liive-comb  type,  which  would 
result  from  this  openition  if  the  Mellipona 
should  make  their  spheres  at  a  fi.xed  distance 
fniin  each  other  and  of  equal  size.  In  tlieciwe 
of  the  hive  beo  this  is  done.  Each  bee,  working 
within  its  cell,  and  seeking  to  make  it  of  a 
fixed  size,  finds  it  in  contact  with  the  cells  of 
othf-r  bci's,  and  is  thus  obliged  to  construct  it 
with  flat  instead  of  rounded  sides,  the  reg- 
ularity with  which  it  is  surrounded  by  other 
cells  yielding  u.'^ually,  but  not  always,  the 
mathematically  correct  hexagonal  cell. 

mSl-Us-syr-ic.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  mdissaiq.vM 
Gr.  vAfj  {huU)  =  matter,  and  suflT.  -ic  {Chem.).} 
(See  the  compound.) 

meUissyUc  -  alcohol,  <.     [Hyrictuo- 

alcouuu] 

mSl-lI-8U'-g^  f  mel-i-su -ga,  s.     [Lat. 

iiifl  (genit,  vielliji)  —  honey,  and  sugo  =  to 
suck.  In  words  derived  from  the  Lat.  mel 
(genit.  mellis),  tho  letter  spelling  is  with  a 
double?;  in  those  of  Greek  origin,  from /leAt 
(mHt),genit.M<AiTos(»Kiifos),  with  a  single  one.] 
Oniitk.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Mollisugime  (q.v.).  MelHsuga  jnitiijna 
is  a  humming-bird,  only  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long.  The  back  is  goldeii-green,  the 
wings  and  tail  purplish-brown,  the  lower  parts 
whitish.  It  inhabits  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

mSl-li-su-gi'-nce.  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  melli- 
'"l/(")>'  I"tt-  f*'>i'-  !''■  ^^<U>  suit,  -ilia*.] 
Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  humming-birds. 

mSl'-lit,  «.    [Lat.  mel  (genii,  mellis)  =  honey.) 

i'lirr. ;  A  dry  scab  on  the  heel  of  a  horse's 

foot,  lun-d  by  a  mixture  of  hone)  and  vinegar. 

mSl-U-t&m'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  m«Uf<(u),anda«Uc.] 

(See  the  conipunnd,) 

mellltamlc  acid,  $. 

11.,/ N 
Chem. :  (CA)'*)\-  O.    [Micllamide.] 
H  ) 
m£l-llt'-qi-midO,    «■      \Kng.   meUit(ic),    uid 

umiii'  ]     l.Mia.t.AMiDE.] 


mel'-U-tate,  ».     [Eng.  ineUit(ic) ;  -aU.] 
Cfum.  :  A  salt  of  mellitif  acid. 

mellltate  of  aluminium,  s. 

Chem.:  C6(CO)e(Al20a>..iaulIo.  It  occurt 
native  as  honeystone.  Its  colour  is  honey- 
yellow,  and  it  pi>ssesses  thu  proi>erty  of  strong 
double  refraction. 

mellitate  of  ammonium,  s. 

Ctum.:  C6(CO-NH4U)69Uli2  (neutral  calt) 
forms  large  shining  crystals,  having  a  slight 
acid  reaction. 

mel'-lite,  s.  [Or.  /ic'Xt  (mWt)  =  honey,  aod 
Aidoc  {lUhos)  =  stone.) 

ilin. :  A  teti-agoiial  mineral,  occurring  in 
isolated  octahedral  crystals,  and  in  nodule^, 
in  brown-coal  at  Artern,  Thuringia,  at  Tula, 
Russia,  and  other  localities.  Hardness,  2  to 
2'6  ;  sp.  gr.  1'65  to  106;  lustre,  resinoiLs  ; 
colour,  honey-yellow,  frequently  brownish ; 
streak,  white ;  Iransiian-nt  to  translucent ; 
fracture,  conchoidal  ;  sectile.  Compos.  :  mel- 
litic acid,  40-53  ;  alumina,  14-32;  water,  46-15. 

mel-lSt'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  meUit(e);  -tc]  Of  or 
liertaining  to  mellite  ;  obtained  from  mcllite. 

mellitic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ci_.U(;0i2  =  C6(C00Hji).  A  sexa- 
ba.sic  arid  obtained  from  native  mellite  or 
houeystone.  It  crystallizes  in  delicate  silky 
needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water  ami 
alcohol.  It  is  fusible  by  heat,  and  tastes 
strongly  acid.  It  forms  acid  and  neutral 
salts  with  the  alkalis  and  metals. 

mellitic -anhydride,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^iM).  Thi^  is  probably  the  com- 
position of  the  wliite  substiince,  insoluble  in 
wati-r  and  in  alkalis,  produced  by  heating 
chloride  of  mellityl  with  mellitic  acid,  and 
treating  tlie  product  with  water.    {li'aiU.) 

mellltic-ethers,  s,  pi. 

Chrm.  :  Mellitic  acid  forms  acid  mellitat. 
*^«(COOC?&  )  '  *"*^  neutral  mellitate  0^(000 
C^U5)g  of  ethyl— the  former  by  heating  the 
acid  with  alc')hol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
latter  by  the  aetion  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on 
mellitate  of  silver. 

mel-lit'-i~mide.   5.      [Eng.  mellit(ic),  and 

imi'h-.]      (MtLLIMIDE  ] 

mel'-liv-or-a,  s.  [Mod.  IaI.,  from  Lat.  met 
(genit.  mellis)  =  honey,  and  voro  =  to  eat,  to 
devoiu-.] 

1.  Zool. :  Ratel,  or  Honey-badger.  A  genus 
of  aretoid  mammals,  family  ftlt-lidae.  Ashy 
gray  on  upper  surface,  black  beneath.  About 
twenty-seven  inches  in  length,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  up  from  four  to  five  inches.  Tlie 
dentition  is  interesting,  the  molars  being 
i"Eit  ^^  '^  ^^^  Felidie.  The  mtel  Uvea  largely 
on  bees,  which  it  tracks  to  their  nests,  and  on 
birds,  tortt>ises,  and  insects.  Two  species 
are  known  ;  Mfllii'ora  cajy-nsis,  the  Cai>e  llatel, 
from  South  Africa,  and  AI.  indim,  the  Indian 
Ratel.  Tho  first  named  of  these  closely 
resembles  Iho  lladger,  both  in  size  and  fgroi, 
Ihongh  perhaps  heavier  in  appeanince,  and 
\\ilb  its  iii'sc  IfSfl  pronounc<'d.  It  burrows  in 
Ihc  ;;runnd  like  the  Badger.  n.*t  only  to  imwlde 
itself  a  habitation,  but  aUo  in  s.-areh  of  tbi» 
honey  of  the  wild  bees,  of  which  it  i»  im- 
moderately fond.  It  bus  the  same  loofie  html 
skin  us  the  ordinary  Badger,  and  in  this  armor 
is  heedless  of  the  silugs  of  tho  beoe  whose  nests 
it  robs. 

2.  PalcroiU. :  Found  In  the  Miocene  of  th» 
Siwalik  Hills. 

mSl-lO'Ca,  mdl-lu'-od,  $,  [PcruviAD  iii«»- 
loco,  ulluco.} 

B't. :  A  gtuius  of  Basollaccw.  Afeltoea  tvb^ 
rosa,  CJilled  also*  6/f/ucu.'C  tul^rrosa  [Ktym.]  If 
cultivated,  under  the  iiiiino  of  Oca  quinn,  for 
its  tuberous  n>ots  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and 
liolivia.  They  were  tried  in  In^hind  during 
the  potato  famine  of  1840,  but  proved  s  com- 
plete failure.    (iMudoti.) 

mSl'-lone,  «.     (Eng.  mW/(tric),- suir.    one.] 

ChfjH.  :  C'gN'i'j,  Mellnn.  A  substance  pro- 
dui-ed  by  the  action  of  licjiton  lerlaiu  ryanogcn 
compounds  — e.g.,  pseudo  -  sulnho  -  cyanogen 
rneltiin  and  metiimlne.  The  prixluct  in  a  1<k)S0, 
UkIU  yellow,  Htrnngty-stnining  powiler,  desti- 
tut(>  of  taNt«  and  Hinell.  It  is  rosulved  by  bsat 
into  cyanogen  and  tdtrogeu. 


1)621,  b6^  ;  p^t,  J6^1 ;  oat,  90U.  chorus,  ^hin,  bongh  ;  go,  Rom  ;  thin,  (his  :  sin,  af  ;  expect,  ^onophon,  o^lst.    ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  -  sh:»n.    -tion.  -slon  -  shdn  ;  -tlon,  -^lon  ^   rhrtn.    -oious,  -Mous,  -sious  --  ahus,    -bio,    cUo,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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mellonhydric— melodrama 


mel-ldn-hy'-drio,   a.     tEng.   meno7)ie).   hy- 
driogeji),  and  sutl'.  -ic.}    (See  the  compound.) 

zneUonhydrio-acid,  s. 

Chem. .  C9Ni;jri3,  Mellonide  of  hydrogen. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  nieliniiidi'  of  mercury 
in  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid.  luecipitating  the 
meniury  by  means  of  sulphydiie  acid,  and 
driving  off  the  hydro-cyauic  acid  by  a  gentle 
heat.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  ak-oliol, 
possesses  a  strong  acid  taste,  and  expels  uar- 
bonic  acid  fioni  carbonates  with  eUcrvescence. 

Biel'-ldn-ides,  s.  j)L    [Eng.  mellonie);  pL  suff. 

Chcm.  :  C9N13M3.  compounds  of  the  alkalis 
and  metals  with  mellone.  The  salts  of  the 
alkalis  are  soluble  in  water.  Pot;Kssic  mel- 
lonide, CyNisK-j,  forms  soft,  wliite,  very 
slender  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is 
a  neutral  salt,  and  is  insoluble  in  aleohoL 
Two  acid  salts  are  also  known. 

mel-lo-phan'-ic,  a.     [Lat.  mfl  (genit.  mellia 
=  honey,  and  Gr.  4>a-ii'ui{pluxind)  =  to  appear.) 

mellophanic-acid,  s. 

Ciiem. :  CjoHgOg.  A  tetrabasic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  heating  hydromellitic  acid,  with 
five  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  It  forms  anhydrous  crystalline  crusts, 
melting  between  ^15°  and  2iJS°,  very  soluble 
in  water;  it  yields  a  hydro-acid  when  treated 
with  nascent  hydrogen. 

me!  low,  *  mel-ow,  "  xnel-owe,  *  mel> 

we,  a.  [A  variant  of  A.^.  vieuru  =  soft, 
tender  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  viurw  =  soft,  tender  ; 
mollig  =  soft ;  mahch  =  soft,  tender  ;  M.  II. 
Ger.  mar ;  O.  H.  Ger.  inaro ;  Lat.  mollis  = 
soft ;  Gr.  ^oAokos  (nmlakos)  =  soft ;  Eng. 
marrow,  meal,  mild.] 

1.  Soft  with  ripeness;  fUUy  ripe;  pulpy, 
tender. 

"  Yoar  cbekee  embolned  like  a  meilow  coatarvl." 

fiitilitd  imputeU  to  Chaucer. 

2.  Soft,  loamy,  open  ;  e;isily  penetrated. 

"  Fat  pasture,  tnellow  glaJie,  aud  of  that  kind  whatOHl 
Give  uuuristiiiieiit  to  beast,  or  benefit  to  man." 

Drayton  .   foly-Olbion,  a.  26. 

3.  Soft  to  the  senses ;  rich  ;  delicate  to  the 
ear,  eye,  palate,  &c. 

4.  Toned  down  in  color  ;  soft  by  age. 

5.  Well-raatured  ;  ripened  or  softened  by 
years  ;  jovial,  good-humored,  hearty. 

6.  Rendered  good  humored  or  wanned  by 
liquor;  genial,  jolly,  luilf  tipsy. 

*  7.  Singing  sweetly  and  softly. 

"Tbe  melUiv  bulfluch  aoswera  from  the  ^oTe." 

Thomson:  kynog.  eoft. 

melloW'toned,  a.  Having  a  suit  sweet 
tone.    (Used  either  of  color  or  of  sound.) 

mel'-16w,  *  mel-lowe,  v.t.  &  ».  [Mellow,  o.] 
A.  TTLinsHive : 

1.  To  ripen,  to  mature  ;  to  soften  by  ripen- 
ing or  age  ;  to  bring  to  maturity. 

"My  rl(>er  meUouied  yeeres  begiiine  to  follow  on  h 
fast  '  GtiiCQigne  :  A  Uloze  vpon  a  Text, 

2.  To  soften,  to  pulverize. 

"To  plough  in  the  wheat  stubble  in  December  ;  uid 
U  the  weather  prove  fro8ty  to  nieUow  it,  they  do  not 
plough  It  agalu  till  AyT\\.'  —Morttmer  :  ffutbundrj/. 

3.  To  soften  in  character ;  to  tone  down  ; 
to  mature  to  perfection. 

"  M.-vturlng  time 
Bnt    meXlowt  what  we  write,   to  dull   llie  SMreU  of 
rhynje  "       Dryden  :  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham. 

4.  To  soften  ;  to  render  soft  and  pleasing  to 
tbe  senses. 

"'  At  first  the  sound  by  distance  tame, 
MeUowed  along  the  waters  f.tiiif  " 

ScoK  .■  Lady  <4  Wie  Lahe.  U.  IT. 

B*  XniTwmiiivt: 

1.  To     become    ripened     or   matared ;    to 

mature  ;  to  come  to  perfection. 

2.  To  become  softened  or  toned  down ;  to 
soften  in  character. 

•mel-low-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  tmIXom} ;  -/y.J    In 
a  mellow,  soft,  or  delicate  manner  ;  softly. 

'■  See  it  by  luuoiiliRlit,  w  hen  mellowlu  shiues 
The  light  o'er  iLa  i^aiacea.  gardens,  and  ehiines." 
Moore:  Light  <if  the  i/aretn. 

nel'-low-ness,  s.    [Eng.  mellow;  -nesn.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mellow  ;  ripeness,  maturity;  softness  or  rich- 
ness to  the  senses. 

"My  lestaom  «in  consider  pvenneu,  mellovmeu, 
■weetueaa,  or  colduetta.  Biugiy."~Digby  :  Of  Bodiet. 

2.  Art :  A  richness  of  tone  in  an  old  pictur  \ 
an  absence  of  harsh  coloring  in  a  new  one. 


dfil'-low-y,  a.  [Eng.  mellow;  -y.]  Mellow, 
soft,  rich,  loamy. 

"  Whose  mtUawv  glebe  dotb  bear 
The  yellow  ri^jeued  abeaf.  tliat  bi'iideth  with  the  car." 
Drayton:  Poly-Ulbton.  ft.  10. 

ne'-lo,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  y-iiKov  (vielon)  —  an 
apple.] 

Zool. :  Melon-shell ;  a  genus  of  proso- 
branchiate  siphonostomatoiis  gasteropods, 
family  Vulutidse.  The  shell  is  large,  sub- 
oval,  inflated,  truncated  in  front,  with  a 
ehoi't  spire,  tlie  ape.x  of  which  is  obtuse  and 
rounded  ;  whorls  smooth.  The  columella  has 
several  oblique  I'laits,  and  the  outer  lip  is  tliiu 
and  simple,  'llie  animals  are  o*  o-vivijutrous. 
About  len  species  are  known,  principally  from 
New  Gumea  ;  most  of  them  are  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  colours  ;  the  living  shell  is 
covered  with  a  greenish-brown  ejiidermis. 
The  foot  is  large  and  thick ;  the  eyes  are  at 
the  bases  of  the  teutades. 

mel-d-cac'-ti'daa»  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  melo- 
cactus);  Lat.  feui.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  ■id(E.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cactaceje,  having  flowers 
of  melon-like,  that  is,  of  globose  fonu. 

mel-O-cac'-tus,  s.  [Lat.  melo,  from  Gr. 
tj.-q\of{melon)  =  an  apple,  and  Lat.  cac(u5(q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Melo- 
cactidse  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  a  globose  or 
conical  stem,  having  rows  of  spores  at  inter- 
vals and  flowers  at  the  top  on  a  hemispheri- 
cal or  cylindrical  head.  Distribution,  West 
Indies  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  Me- 
loaictns  communis  is  the  Turk's,  Englishman's, 
or  Pope's  Head  Cactus.  The  head  bearing  the 
flower  is  red,  and  like  a  Turkish  fez  in  form. 

mel-o-can'-na.,  s.  [Lat.  melo  =t  an  apple- 
shaped  melon,  and  canna ;  Gr.  Kawa  (kamm) 
=  a  reed,  a  cane.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  grasses,  sometimes  called 
Beesha  It  is  of  the  family  Bambusidae.  Me- 
locuniui  havibusoides  is  the  connnon  gregarious 
bamboo  of  Chittagong.  Gamble  says  that 
it  has  an  edil.le  fiuit,  and  Prof.  Watt  that 
*'its  fibre  is  well  adapted  fur  paper-making." 
The  stems  are  from  htty  to  seventy  feet  long, 
with  a  girth  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  inches. 
They  aie  cut  and  used  for  mats  for  house- 
building, &c. 

me-ld'-chi-a,  s.  [From  Arab,  melochick  = 
a  saiad-plant  {Corckortis  otitoriiii,).'] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dy ttneriacose,  or  Byttnerea?, 
tribe  or  sub-tribe  Hermanneu;.  Melockia  velu- 
tina  is  a  small  tree  growing  in  the  Andaman 
Islands,  Burniah,  and  the  Malay  Archipplago. 
It  has  a  str.->ng  fibre,  made  in  the  Andaman 
Islands  into  turtle-nets.  {Calcutta  Exhib.  Re- 
port, &c.) 

*  meUo-co-ton',  *  mel-o-co-tone',  •  mel- 

o-co-to6u',  s.  [Sp.  melocotoii'^^  a  peach  tree 
grafted  into  a  quince  tree,  the  fruit  of  the  trc, 
from  Lat.  malvm  cotoneitm  or  Cydonium  —  an 
apple  of  Cydonia,  in  Crete,  whence  it  cnme  |  a 
quince  ;  Ital.  melocotogno  =  a  quince  tree.]  A 
quince  ;  a  large  kind  of  jiearh. 

"  In  Sepf^ml'ercoine  mrlocotones,  DectATinea,  corne- 
lians."—/jocon  .■  Esaaya;  Of  Qardent. 

me-lo'-de-on,  5.    [Melody.] 

Music  : 

1.  A  wind-instrument  with  a  row  of  reeds 
and  o|  erated  by  keys.  In  1846  a  method  of 
drawing  air  through  the  reeds  by  suction- 
bellows  was  ]iatented.  Pressure  on  the  key 
drives  down  the  jiin  and  the  valve,  allowing 
passage  to  the  air.  The  princijile  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  accordeon.  The  Melodeon,  once 
so  popular  in  the  United  States,  is  a  wind 
instrument  of  the  type  of  the  Harmonium, 
operated  by  a  foot  bellows,  by  whose  aid  a 
current  of  air  is  forced  tlirough  slits  containing 
free  vibrating  reeds,  yielding  a  ctmtinuous 
musical  sound,  acute  or  grave  according  to  the 
size  of  the  reed.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to 
music  of  a  serious  character,  and  has  been 
greatly  used  in  this  co;intry  for  the  rendition 
of  church  music,  instead  ot  the  livelier  piano. 
The  American  I'arlor  or  Cabinet  Organ  now 
largely  takes  its  place. 

•  2.  A  music-hall. 

•  me-lod'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  melod(y);  -ic]  Of  the 
nature  of  melody  ;  relating  to  or  composed  of 
melody ;  melodious. 


me-ldd'-i-c6,  mS-ldd-i-c6'-s6,  adv.  [itaL 

Afusic:  Melodiously,  sweetly. 

me-lod'-i-con,  s.    [Melody.] 

Music:  An  instrument  made  of  steel  bara 
in  different  leiigtlis  tuned  to  the  diatonic 
sc^le,  stiuck  with  hammers  held  in  the  hand. 

me-ldd'~ics,  s.  [Melodic]  That  branch  of 
the  .sci.nLt:  of  music  which  tre:its  of  the  laws 
of  melody  and  the  pitch  of  tones. 

mel-o^l'-nus,  s.  [Named  by  Foster  from 
Gr.  M^'^oi/ (i/it/t>jt)  =  an  a]q>Ie,  and  Sivt)  (dine) 
=  a  whirling  round,  from  the  twining  nature 
of  these  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ApocynaceEb  (q.v.),  tribe 
Carisseae.  Melodiims  monogyn/is  is  a  climbing 
plant,  with  a  woody  stem,  growing  in  India. 
It  hears  a  pulpy  fruit,  eaten  by  the  natives. 

me  -  Id'- di  -  oils,  a.  (Fr.  milodieux,  from 
vwlodie  =  melod>  (q.v.);  Ital.&  Sp,  melodioso ; 
Pnrt.  melodiozo.]  Containing  melody;  charac- 
terized by  mel')dy  ;  agreeable  to  the  ear ; 
musical,  harmonious. 

"Those,  who  in  their  coarse, 
Melodious  hyoiQ/al>out  the  sov'ielgn  throoe 
Alternate."  JJtiton  -.  P.  L..  t.  650. 

me-lo'-dl-ouiS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jiulodious ; 
-iy.]    In  a  melodious  manner  ;  musically, 

•■  Orplieus.  tlie  Traclan.  haj-ped  metodiotislv 
With  Amphlon."        SkcUon :  Crowne  of  LaurtO. 

me  '16'-dl-oils-Iiess,  s.  [Eng.  melodiom; 
-7ies5.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  melo- 
dious ;  melody,  musicalness,  hannoniousnesa. 

mel'-O-dist,  5.  [Eng.  melod(y);  -irt;  Fr. 
melodisie ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  vidodista.] 

1,  A  writer  or  composer  of  melodies, 

**A  rhavsodist.  a  melodist,  a  visionary." — Taylor: 
PhUip  Van  Arteoelde.     iPrel.) 

2,  A  collection  ot  melodies,  tunes,  or  songs. 

*  mcI'-O-dize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  melod(y):  -isg.} 
A-  Trans.  ;  To  make  melodious. 

"  Wbone  murtniirs  melodise  my  Bong." 

Lamjhorn  :  Ode  to  (he  /Hivr  Edm. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  compose  or  sing  melodies. 

mel'-o-dra-ma,  *  mel'-6-drame.  s.  [Fr. 
vidodravic  =  acting  with  songs  ;  Gr.  ^eAoy 
(raclos)  =  a  song,  and  dpafia  (draTita)  =  an 
action,  a  drama  (q.v.).J 

1.  Orig. :  A  dramatic  piece  in  which  the 
interest  is  heightened  by  the  character  of  the 
vocal  or  iTistrumental  miisicacconipanyingcer- 
tain  situations.  The  meiodrania  is  of  French 
invention,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
at  the  end  of  the  last  rentury;  the  subjects 
are  generally  of  a  romantic  character,  illus- 
trated with  picturesque  costumes  and  scenery, 
and  having  serious  and  sensational  incidents. 
Although  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
opera,  it  differs  from  that  higher  class  of 
work  insomuch  that  the  action  is  carried  on 
in  speaking  and  not  in  recitative  and  aria. 

[OlERA.J 

"Thia  narrative,  aa  it  Is  (ri^en  in  Uvy,  resembles  a 
scene  in  a  melodrama,  r:\ther  than  an  event  in  real 
histoi-y."— iewM  ;  Cred.  Early  /iornan  Bui.  (1BS5). 
li.  346. 

2.  Now  :  A  play  of  strong  situations,  resem- 
bling both  the  domestic  and  the  sensational 
drama,  and  characterized  more  by  bold  colour- 
ing than  artistic  finish.  The  more  thrilling 
passages  are  accentuated  by  ransical  accom- 
paiiinn'nts  known  as  the  ''hurries,"  the  only 
relic  of  the  original  musical  character  of  the 
melodrama,  which  has  now  come  to  designate 
a  romantic  play,  depending  mainly  on  sensa- 
tional ineideuts,  thrilling  situations,  and  an 
etTective  demmement,  and  often  paying  little 
attention  to  probability  or  naturalness  of  inci- 
dent in  tlio  elTort  to  produce  strung  etTects. 
Such  pieces  are  often  staged  at  great  expense 
for  scenery,  costume,  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments; moving  machinery,  locomotives  that 
cross  the  stage,  falling  bridges,  burning  houses, 
and  a  great  variety  of  such  mechanism  being 
introduced.  The  melodrama  is  to  some  extent 
abandoned  to  6econd<lass  theatres,  yet  it  often 
invades  those  of  tlie  first-class,  displacing  the 
legitimate  drama  to  satisfy  the  puhlic  taste  for 
strong  effects  and  exciting  situations.  Much 
of  the  more  recent  drama  contains  a  consider- 
able infusion  of  the  melodramatic  elfraeiit, 
anil  the  pure  drama  of  sparkling  diaUigue  and 
unfolding  character  is  largely  replaced  by  that 
of  thrilling  incident  and  mechanism. 


f&te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  p4$^ 
OP,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  njiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  ^  kw- 
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mcl-d-dra-miif-io,  mSl-^-dra-m&t- 

ic-al»  u.  [Gr.  fit\<K  (mflos)=&  suii^.  and 
Erifi".  liranioiic,  draTiwi(ica/.l  Of  or  pi-rtaining 
trt  melodramA;  baviug  tlie  nature  of  a  melo- 
drama. 

"The  comic  flirtations  of  th«  poItc«ii>&o.  the  Tn«I»> 
dramatic  ftttltnilrs  o(  Ifae  pLnte  kiDg'^l/ailir  T4U. 
graph,  Use  H,  \ti\. 

mSl-a-dra-m&f-ic-al-l^.  adv.  (Enp.  ntla- 
dmmatical ;  Ay.]  In  a' melodramatic  manner; 
like  an  actor  in  a  melodrama. 

"  The  !lonot)rj»)il«  Snmucl  8lTiink«y  .  .  .  m«te- 
dra»n.(fioi//i«  tMtifled  by  gestures  to  lh«  crowd  lit* 
lm'friu;eA>ile  iit>li«.-\tioii  Xa  tl.e  FitantwiU  OoittU."^ 
IHcktnt :  IHckwick  Pavfr^  vh.  xiit. 

mol'O-dram'-^-ti&t,  s.  [Gng.  •mdodramal 
t  cniiei  iivi^- ;  '-Ut.\  One  who  writes  mel(H 
dranm^  ;  one  who  ia  venscd  in  meludrama. 

•  mel  -0  drame,  5.    [Melodrama.] 

mel'-o-dy.    *  mel-o-die,  3.     [Fr.  m^lodU 

fniin    Lai.    mdoaia ;    Or.    ^«Aa>6ta   {mtUnHa). 

frum  ^cAOf  {intlos)  =  a  song,  music>  and  u6i} 
,    (ode)  =  a  6ong,  an  ode  ;  &i>.,  Port.,  &   lial. 

trK/oc/ta.]    [Ode.] 
I.  Ord.  Lanj?. ;  A  succession  of  sweet  and 

tgreeiil)Ie  sounds ;  sweetness  of  sound ;  music, 

barmuDV. 

"  While  thla  multitude  of  flies 
la  fllllsg  all  the  <.lr  with  mfh.ay." 

H'ordtworth  :  £xcurtion,  blL  L 

n.  ^fn3ic: 

1.  An  agreeable  succession  of  simj'le  sounds, 
produced  by  a  sin-^'Ie  voice  or  instrument,  and 
so  nguluUd  as  to  give  a  pleasing  effect,  or  to 
be  exi>r<:sstve  of  some  kind  of  sentiment.  It 
is  often  founded  on  relative  Imrinonies,  and 
yet  is  completely  distinguished  from  harmony 
by  not  needing  the  addition  of  parts  to  make 
it  perfect. 

2.  The  air  or  tune  of  a  musical  piece  ;  the 
le.-idiiig  theme  or  themes  in  a  musical  corapo- 
sitiuu. 

melody  -  organ,  melody  -  harmo- 
nium, s- 

Miisic:  A  hnrnionium  bo  constructed  tliat 
tlio  upper  note  nf  tlie  chords  played  is  louder 
thun  the  rest  of  the  sounds. 

mdl  '6-e,  0.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agassiz  leaves 
it  an  open  question  ;  McNieoU  gives  Gr.  fit'Aas 
(vtelas)  =  blaek,  and  iiraude  suggests  Gr.  /AijXij 
(meU)  =  a  probe,] 

Knlom,.:  Oil-beetle;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  tamily  Meluidae  (ii.  v.).  One  or  twi)  si>uctcs 
are  citmmon  on  hedgebaiiks  in  sjiring  in 
many  parts  of  England.  Wing-cases  short, 
colour  blue-black,  abdomen  fuU,  and  general 
appearance  greasy.  Tlie  rggsare  laid  in  holes 
fu  the  ground,  and  the  l.irv;*  when  hatched 
attach  tliemselves  to  bees  of  various  species, 
whence  their  popular  name  Uea-lice.  The 
activi  8ix-fii"t«-d  larva  changes  int<)  a  fleshy 
cyliiidricdl  grub,  with  less  aboitcd  legs  and 
stronger  jaws  tlian  the  corresponding  stage  of 
Bitaris  (q.v.). 

mol'- 6  -  graph,  «.  [Or.  ^Ao«  (yntlos)  t^  a, 
song,  and  ypa-Jjw  (Mraj^ho)  =  to  write.]  An  In- 
strument invented  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
down  melodies  when  played  upon  a  piano- 
forte. It  has  not  yet  lieen  brought  into  lue, 
as  iUt  action  is  inipeifect. 

mer-6-Id,  t.  [MeloiDvE.]  Any  Individual  of 
the  faniily  Meloidu;  (q.v.). 

"Atiotlter  iMtrultlc  JU^loitl  .  .  .  Infcnliug  t)io  colls 
o(  Mui'ii  BvM."— /'r*/-  Oalloi.  in  CaucUa  flat.  JJitt,. 
V.  Uu. 

miS  16'-l-dse.  a.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  meIo(e);  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  adj.  sulf,  -Ida:.] 

Eiitnm.:  A  family  of  hctcromerous  beetles; 
the  larva;  are  parasitic  on  other  insects,  chiefly 
h^menoptern.  Princ{)>al genera :  Meioe.Uilurts, 
Epieauta,  Macrobasis,  Uhipiphorus,  llorniat 
and  Rhipidius. 

mSl-A  15n'-th^  $.  [Or.  ^T)AoX^t^  (milolori' 
the)  =  a  iK-etle  or  cockchafer:  fitjAow  {mHoS) 
=  to  explore,  and  bp9o^  (onthos)  =  duns. 
(McSicoli)]  *^ 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  lamelMcom  beetles, 
tyi'ical  of  tlio  group  Melolonlliidea  (q.v.). 
Mchlaittlin  tmlgnris  Is  the  Wfll-knnwn  Com- 
mon Cockrliafrr  (q.v.).  It  Is  seldom  sufll- 
England  to  prove  very 


Clently  numerous  In 

destructiv*' ;  but  the  dnttiage  done  by  these 
Inserts  In  tlie  department  of  Scine-Inffjiiruro 
In  IHHil  was  estimated  at  more  limn  a  million 
BteilJKg.  The  larva  take.«t  two  years  to  com- 
plete ita  growth,  ten  nionlhn  of  which  are 
paRS'  d  In  hilRTnaI.i<.n  ;  tlio  puj.n  state  lasts 
eiy'it.  and  that  of  tin-  ndnlt  Iiimi  ct  nearly  four 


months,  of  which  rather  less  than  tvvent>-  days 
i£  (>as3ed  in  the  free  stale,  depositing  iU  ova. 
It  IS  active  only  in  the  twilight.  Its  favourite 
food  is  the  foliage  of  oak  and  elms, 

tmel  d-lon'-thi-ds9,    s.   ;>?.      [Mod,   I^t 
mehlonth(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suU",  -ida.] 

1.  ErUoTJu:  In  older  classiQcations,  a  family  of 

lainellicorn  beetles,  sub-section  Phyllnpliagt 

2,  Palctont.:  The  family  has  existed  since 
the  time  of  the  hias. 

T  mel-o-l5n'-thi-d^n,  a.  k  a.     [Mod.  Lat 
mdoloulhuliai);  Eiig.  suff.  -a;i.] 

A.  As  ml).:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
MtloKuithuhe  :  as,  of  A/cio/oiuAiJan  affinities. 

B.  A3  subst. :  One  of  the  Melolontliidae. 

mel  d-lon'-tbl-de^,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  melo 
lon(h{a);  Lat.  mu.se.  or  fern.  adj.  suff.  -iiks.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  group  of  the  sub- 
family Melolouthinaj  (q.v.).  Genera:  Melo- 
lonth.i,  Uhizutru^'us,  and  Polyphylla. 

mel-o-lon'-thin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  &e.  melo- 

lonth(a);  -in.] 

Cht-m. :  CrHi^N^SO^.  A  crysUllizable  body, 
obtiined  together  wiih  leucine,  surcine,  and 
xanthine,  from  the  bodies  of  the  common  cock- 
chafer (Mflolontha  vulgarii),  SO  lbs.  of  cock- 
chafers yielding  only  1-5  grni.  It  crystallizes 
In  line  silky  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  proof  spirit,  insoluble  in  nleoliolandetlier, 
but  very  soluble  lu  the  alkalis  and  in  acids. 
It  is  colourless,  scentless,  and  tasteless,  grates 
between  the  teeth,  and  does  not  lose  weight 
at  100*. 

mel-o-lon-thi'-naa,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  m«Zo- 
loiUh(a) :  I^at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutt'.  -inor.] 

Entom.  :  A  subfamily  of  Scamhr-idfe,  or 
True  Lamellinom  Beetles,  legion  Pleurostic- 
tica.  The  chief  groups  are  :  Hoplidea,  Seri- 
cides,  Macrodactylides,  and  Melolouthides, 

mel-i-ma'-ni-a,  ■.    An  inordinate  love  of 
music.     Also  callid  tnelomany. 

mel-o-ma'-ni-ac,  $.    Ono  who  suffers  from 
meh-mania.     Al^o  culled  vteloirtaiie. 

mel'-on,  *  mel-oun.  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  melon; 
Port,  vu-ldo  :  Ital.  ifitiioiu-,  all  from  Lat.  meh ; 
Gr.  fii)\ov  {■nielun)  =  an  ai)ple  or  any  tree  fruit.] 
1.  ISot.f  IIort.,Ac. :  CucamisMelo.  Liunieus, 
who  discriminated  it  from  others  of  the  genus 
by  the  angular  points  of  the  leaves  being 
rounded  oil'  and  its  torulose,  i.e..  knottcl, 
fruit,  -says  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Kalmuck 
country  (in  Tartary).  Do  Candolle  considered 
it  to  como  from  the  valleys  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  from  those  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, It  was  early  cultivated.  It  was  so 
In  Egypt  [2].  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  <rt#evo?  (sUcuos)i)f  Tlieophiastus,  the  tri^voy 
irea-wf  (siknos  pfpon)  of  Hippocrates,  the 
ireniut'  {pepdn)  of  Dioacoridcs,  the  melopepo 
of  Galen  (the  name  being  given  from  its 
reseiiildanco  to  the  apple),  and  the  mtlo  of 
I'liny.  Till  lately  the  iilaut  was  called  musk- 
UH-lun,  to  difitinKuish  it  from  CUrullus  vulgaris, 
water-melon.  The  midun  is  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  cucumber,  but  difiers  fnmi  the  latter  in 
the  sbnpo  and  sweet  tasto  of  its  fruit,  and  in  its 
peculiar  but  i)lea»ant  smell  and  flavor.  It  is 
an  imnuul,  with  trailing  or  climbing  stem, 
umall,  yellow  llowers,  and  large  rounded  fruit. 
It  has  been  cultivated  from  a  very  ancient 
perioil,  and  Is  not  known  in  a  wild  state, 
Ihoutih  «n[ipoHed  to  bo  a  native  of  the  sub- 
tropical parts  of  Asia.  The  varieties  in  culti- 
vation aro  \(Ty  numorouH,  distinguished  by 
the  smoothneMrt  t)r  rouKliuesaof  the  rind,  whicli 
is  often  furrowed,  or  croHsed  by  net-like  cracks; 
by  the  cuh.r  of  tlio  llcbh  of  the  fruit,  which  Is 
green,  yellow,  red,  Ac;  and  by  its  size,  which 
may  vary  fn-m  :i  inched  to  more  than  a  foot  in 
dianict'T.  In  Ilie  United  States  thin  fruit  bus 
Rradually  IohI  its  name  of  nudon — which  is 
now  rcHtricted  to  the  wuter-nielon — and  Is 
ordinarily  known  as  the  cantalonpi'.  Of  theno 
llir*  ni'tted  forms  arc  the  Hweeter,  the  largo  ami 
Mniui.ih  kinds  being  rarvly  [wpular.  Tln-y 
xunn-timcH  gn>w  to  u  frreat  sl/e.  CanlaloupeH 
of  HI  Iba.  weight  having  been  raiHed  In 
California.  Water-nndoiiH  bavo  Item  produced 
in  Snnth  Cimdinti  of  4'i  IbH.  wel^'bl.  Itoth 
lh"tie  fruits  are  rnlHed  In  enornn'uii  quiintilleM, 
and  nro  very  popular  im  dcKMt'rt  frnitK,  tbelr 
cnltnrr'  exteiidlnR  from  Nt-w  .lenw-y  to  tim 
(lUlf  States.  TliiTo  nro  other  upecleii  of  tlu' 
nii-Ioii,  South  .\friru  |m>w»«'«!iiw  ('.  t'ojfrr,  a 
wiili'r-melon    which   is    very    valuabtu   to   the 


Inhabttaiit/<  i\  u/i/ijuinmn,  the  Kaukoor  of 
India,  hiu»  a  fruit  which  wilt  keep  fur  montlis, 
and  id  much  used  tnith  ntw  an<t  in  curries,  or 
pickled  in  Its  green  stitte.  Tlie  seeds  aro 
ground  for  meal,  and  contjiin  much  oil,  which 
is  expressed  and  used  for  f'xxl  and  in  bimps. 

2,  Script,  :  Heb.  DTr:S3M  (ahhattichhim). 
Num.  xi.  5,  seems  to  be  correctly  translated, 
as  in  the  A-V.,  melon.  Dropping  the  plural 
termination,  C.  (fm),  the  word  is  like  the 
Arabic  btttikh  ~  the  melon. 

melon-fruit,  s. 

Hot. :  Curica  Papaya,  the  West  India  Papav 
Called  also  Tree-melon.    {BartUlt.) 

\  melon-shaped,  a. 

lift.  :  Irregulaily  sjihcrlcal  with  projecting 
ribs,  as  the  stem  of  Cactut  jntUxactus.  A  baa 
term.    (Lindley ) 

melon-Shell,  s. 

Zool :  The  genus  Melo  (q.v.). 
molon-thlcU,  £. 

Bv(. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  MtlocaciuM 
communis. 

melon  thistle,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  name  common  to  any  of  the  Melo- 
cactidip,  but  more  especially  applied  to  tiie 
genus  &Ielocactu6. 

melon-tree,  s. 

Hot.  :  The  Papaw  (q.v.). 

me-lon-e-mot'-in,  s.   [Eng.  mtion ;  emet(ic), 

and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Ckem.  :  An  emetic  principle  contained  in 
the  root  of  the  melon,  Cucumis  melo, 

melo-nid'-l-nm,  «.     [Mod.  Lat,  dimln.  of 

Lat.  vixlo  =  an  apple,] 

hot.  :  Tfie  name  given  by  Richard  to  the 
fruit  called  by  Lindley  Pomum,  of  which  the 
apple  is  type.     [Pomb.J 

me-lon'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  melo,  genit.  rMUmH,s\ 
and  furina  =  form.] 

Bot,  :  The  same  as  Meuw-sbaped.  (Treru. 
0/  Botany, 

mel'-d-nite,  i.  [Named  after  the  Melonu 
mine,  where  it  was  fli-st  found.] 

Mill.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  particles, 
with  a  granular  and  foliated  structure.  Crys- 
tallization, rhoniboliedral,  with  basal  cleavage. 
Lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  reddish-white ; 
streak,  dark  gmy.  Compos.  :  tellurium. 
76*49;  nickel,  2;j'5l  =  100;  fonnula.  Niaie^. 
Found  among  the  ores  of  the  Mciones  and 
Stanislaus  mines,  Culiforui^L 

mel-O-ni'-te^,  3.      [Gr.  ^tjAoi*  (mJ/on)  =  an 

apple;  suit,  -iti^  {Palceont.).] 

Palaioiit.  :  A  genus  of  Echlnoldre,  family 
Perischteehinidae.  The  ambulacral  areas  con- 
sist of  ten  rows  of  ptatcs.  Found  iu  tho 
marine  carboniferous  rocks. 

mel-O-n^c'-tor-Js.  ».  [Gr.  m^Aov  (m^/on)  » 
tree-fruit,  and  yvKjtpi^  {nukteri.*)  =  a  bat.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Pteropidrr,  allied  to 
Macroglossus,  from  Duke  of  York  Lsland,  off 
the  north-east  of  Guinea.  It  contains  u  single 
species,  Mdouycteri^  mclanops. 

mS-ldph  -a-giis,  ».  [Gr.  ^VjAoi'  (mfton)  =  a 
sheep,  and  ^ayetV  (pluigein)  =  to  eat.) 

Entom. :  .\  genua  of  dipterous  Insert*  para- 
sitic on  sheep,  tribe  Pupiiiara,  ftmily  ilippo- 
boseida;.  Metophagus  ovinus,  tho  Slnrej)-ticK,  is 
a  well-known  species.  There  are  no  wings, 
and  the  nbdomen  is  widened  p<)8teriorTy. 
Called  also  MelopkiUi  oHniu  (pifina  /X 

^mS'loph'  d-nist.  s.  (Gr.  firAof  (melo$)  =  a 
son;;,  and  >^uii'ij  {p/ioiu)  =  souiid.J  A  singer 
of  melodies. 

"  Ab  III  th«  PAM  of  th«  Hrbraw  ffwfo^AonlMi'— 
ThacJumy  :  A  Oi<\n*r  in  th»  City. 

m5l-6-pI-&n'-d,  $.  [Gr.  fic'Aof  {melo»)  m  % 
song,  and  Eng.  f)i<ino  (q.v.).J 

Music:  An  Invention  by  which  sustained 
sounds  can  bo  pntduced  on  a  itianoforte.  It 
con.siHtH  of  a  series  of  siuiill  hninnnrs  set  into 
very  rnptd  vibration  by  the  winding  np  of  a 
apriUK.  When  n  not.*  UMtruck  and  held  down, 
the  euimtant  repetition  of  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  cAUttos  a  conttnunus  vi1)mtinn  of  the 
strinj;  which  is  of  u  numl  charming  character. 
An  admirable  crescendo  Im  i»bt.iiue'l  by  the  In- 
gctili)n»   plan  of  rnislnK  the   hammers  grndu- 


b6il,  hS^ :  p^t,  Jtf^I ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bongh ;  go,  fcom ;  thin,  fhls ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect.  Xcnophon,  exist.    -lAg, 
-oion,  -t4an  -  sh^n.    -Uon.  -«lon  =  shftn ;  -tlon,  -flon  =  xhiln.    -olons,  -tlons,  -slons  -  &iiiU.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bgl.  A9L 
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ally  fartlier  fl-ora  tlie  stnng,  the  force,  of 
course,  being  prnportioiied  to  the  distance 
they  have  to  fall.  The  melopiano  was  in- 
vented by  Caldara  of  Turin  in  1870. 

mel-O-poe'-i-a,  s.  (Gr.  tieXoiroUa  (mflopoim), 
fi-oin  jueAo-;  (inelos)  =  a  song,  and  irotew  (poieo) 
=  to  maki'.] 

1.  Music  in  general. 

2.  The  art  or  system  of  making  a  tune  or 
melos.  In  this  sense  it  is  said,  by  Aristides 
Quintilianus,  to  be  of  three  kinds  with  refer- 
ent-e  to  the  pitch,  namely  hypatueides,  me- 
aoeides,  and  neteeides. 

ne-lop'Site,  s.  [Gr.  ti-q\ov  (me/o?i)=  apple, 
and  bi|/of  (op^on)  =  tlesh  ;  Ger.  melopsit.] 

Min. :  A  massive,  translucent,  greenish 
mineral,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  and  tex- 
ture like  the  pulp  of  an  apple.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  rdnniina  with  some  im- 
purities.    It  belongs  to  the  group  of  Clays. 

me-lo-psit'-ta-CUS,  s.  [Lat.  melo  =  an  apple- 
shaped  melon,  and  psittucxis  =  a  parrot.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Psittacids,  sub-family 
PhtycercinEe,  Parakeets.  Melopsinaais  un- 
dulatus  is  a  small  jiaiakcet  with  a  melodious 
voice,  found  in  tincks  in  Australia.  They 
nestle  in  the  hollows  of  eucalypti. 

mel'-o-sau-rus,  s.  [First  element  doubtful; 
Gr.  ffaCpos  {sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Pal(sont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonta, 
family  Microsauria  (q.v.),  founded  by  vnn 
Meyer  on  remains  of  Melosaurus  vraleusis 
fi-dm  the  Permian  of  Orenburg.  (Brit.  Assoc. 
Report,  xliv.  166.) 

t  me-lo'-sis,    s.      fOr.    ^^A«(rt?    {meWsis)  =  K 
probing,  fmm  ^ao^ri  (Tn€/c)=a  probe.] 
Surg.  :  (See  etym.). 

mel'-o-type,  s.  [First  element  doubtful;  Eng. 

type..] 

Phot.  :  A  process  in  photography  la  which 
a  dark  chamber  is  not 
used,  and  the  pictures 
are  developed  at  a  sub- 
sequent convenient 
time. 

Mel  -  pom' -  o  -  ne,  s, 

[Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  One 
of  the  Muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 
syne. She  presided 
over  tragedy,  uf  which 
the  poets  made  her  the 
inventrese,  and  was 
commonly  represented 
as  veiled,  and  holding 
in  her  hand  a  tragic 
mask.  Her  instrument 
was  the  lyre.  By  the 
river-god  Achelous,  Melpomene  became  tha 
mother  of  the  Sirens.     [Muse,  Siren.] 

2.  Astroii.  :  [Asteroid,  18]. 

mel'-rdse,  s.  [Lat.  Tnel  =  honey,  and  roxt  » 
a  rose.)    Honey  of  roses. 

melt  (pa.  t.  *  molt,  melted,  pa.  par.  •  nwlten^ 
melted),  v.t.  &  L     [A,S.  meltan  (jia.  t.  nuaU).] 

A.  2'ransitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  reduce  from  a  solid  to  a  liq>aid 
state  by  the  application  of  heat ;  to  make 
liquid,  to  liquefy,  to  dissolve,  to  fuse. 

"  When  the  sun  doth  melt  their  snow," 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,218. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  soften  to  tenderness,  as  by  a  warming 
or  kindly  influence ;  to  make  siisceptible  to 
kindly  and  generous  influences,  as  to  love, 
pity,  tenderness,  commiseration,  &c. 

■'  Nor  let  pity,  which 
Bven  women  have  c&<t  off.  melt  the&" 

Shaktfsp. :  Peridei,  Iv.  1. 

•2.  To  waste  or  wear  away  ;  to  dissipate. 

"Tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away." 

.shitkesp. .-  Titus  Andronictu,  til  & 

S.  I ntraiisUive : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  become  liquefied  or  liquid ;  to  be 
changed  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  as  by 
the  application  ut  heat ;  to  liquefy,  to  dis- 
solve. 


2.  To  be  dissolved  or  dissipated;    to  lose 
form  and  subst-ance  ;  to  vanish. 


MELPOMJiNK. 


"  What  seemed  corpor»I 
Melted,  aa  breath  Into  the  wlud' 

Stiakeap.  :  Macbeth,  |.  & 

3,  To  disappear  or  go  away  gia'lually;  to 
fade  away.    (Usually  followed  by  auxiy.) 

"The  host  which  had  been  the  terror  of  Scotland 
melted  fast  airas/.'—Macdulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  »Ul. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  pass  imperceptibly  from  one  thing  or 
state  into  another  ;  to  bleiui. 

2.  To  be  softened  to  mild  or  kindly  in- 
fluences, as  love,  pity,  tenderness,  &c.  ;  to 
become  softened,  tender,  or  feeling, 

"  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears. * 

S/tafcesp. :  2  Henri/  *''■.  W-  L 

3.  To  be  broken,  to  fail,  to  give  way,  to  sink. 

"Wherefore  the  hearts  of  tlie  people  melted,  and 
became  :is  waXer."— Joshua  vlL  &. 

•  taelf -a-ble,  a.      [Eng.  melt;  -ethle.]     (Cap- 
able of  being  melted  ;  fusible,  liqueliable. 

"  IroB  ia  the  most  impure  of  all  oielals,  hardly 
meltable: —Fuller :   JPorr/iie*.  li.  2J3. 

melt'-er,  s.     [Eng.  melt;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  melts  metals,  &c 

"The  melter  melteth  in  vayne,  for  the  euell  !■  not 
taken  »waye  from  them. ' — Jeretnye  vi.    (issi  ) 

2.  Fig. :  Oue  who  softens,  breaks,  or 
subdues. 

"Thou  meWCT-  of  strong  minds,* 

Beau.m.  *  Flet. ,   FaUe  Ont,  tL  a, 

melt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Melt.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Making  liquid,  fusing,  dissolving. 

2.  Becoming  liquid. 
n.  Figuratively ; 

1.  Softening,  affecting,  moving. 

"  As  tlie  miuii  is  pitched,  the  e-vr  is  pleased 
With  melting  t\\n."  Cmoi-er  :   To**,  rl.  8. 

2.  Beconiing  soft,  tender,  or  feeble;  effemi- 
nate, gentle. 

"  To  kiiiille  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  intlting  spirits  of  women." 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  Ccuar,  IL  I. 

S,  Feeling  or  showing  tenderness. 

"A  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity," 

Shakesp.  :  2  Eenry  jr..  It.  4, 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  making  liquid  ;  the  state 
of  becoming  liquid  ;  fusing. 

"The  melting  of  that  burden  of  salt  which  he  car. 
ryed."— B;;.  Halt :  Ch*nstian  JJodcration.  bk.  i.,  $  12. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  softening  or  making  ten- 
der; the  state  of  becoming  softened  or  tender. 

"All  the  social  mi'!tin'}s  of  the  heart,' 

flamtiton:  To  a  ioung  Lady. 

melting-furnace,  s.  A  foundry  cupola, 
or  a  gliissmaker's  furnace.  Melting  furnaces 
are  built  of  fire-clay  or  other  intractible  ma- 
terial, capable  of  sustaining  without  injury 
the  highest  ordinary  temperatures.  Those  for 
glass  melting  are  square,  oblong,  or  circidar  in 
shape,  the  fire  space  or  grate  in  the  centre, 
with  doors  or  other  openings  for  feeding  in  the 
fuel.  In  general  no  flue  or  chimney  is  directly 
connected  with  the  furnace,  the  only  exit  fur 
the  products  of  combustion  being  the  working 
holes,  so  tliat  the  greatest  heat  is  concentrated 
around  the  pots  of  melted  glass  placed  opposite 
these  holes.  A  furnace  may  contain  from  4  to 
10  pots,  so  placed  that  they  can  be  charged 
through  the  working  holes,  atid  the  melted 
glass  taken  out  at  these  holes.  There  have 
been  of  late  years  many  improvements  in  glass 
furnaces,  facilitating  their  continuous  opera- 
tion. Furnaces  for  melting  iron  are  con- 
structed with  chimneys,  up  ^\  nich  the  products 
of  the  blast  are  carried,  while  the  melted 
metal  is  drawn  off  at  a  tap  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  cupola.  Furnaces  fur  melting  other  metals 
are  similar  to  those  named  in  character,  with 
special  appliances  dependent  on  the  conditions 
of  tho  operation. 

melting-point,  s.  That  point  of  the 
thejniom»^ter  at  which  a  substance  becomes 
fused.  The  melting  points  of  various  eub- 
etances  difler  greatly,  some  being  found  at  a 
great  degree  of  cold,  others  at  great  heat.  The 
melting  points  of  the  solids  may  also  bo  re- 
garded as  the  freezing  points  of  the  corres- 
ponding liquids,  and  a  list  of  some  of  thum  ia 
here  given:  pure  alcohol  —  2(12°  F. ;  hydro- 
bromic  acid  —  l.S4° ;  strongest  pulphuric  acid  — 
177'-';  sulphuretted  liydrugen  —  I'iO^;  ammonia, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  chlorine  — 103°;  carbonic 
acid  and  chlorol^orm — 94";  mercury  —  38-88'^; 
olive  and  linseed  oils  —  4*^;    ice,  'Z'2P\    glaciitl 


acetic  acid,  620°;  phosphorus,  111°;  potaa- 
slum,  144-5°;  sodium,  204°;  iodine,  2:15°;  sul- 
phur, 2:i9°;  lithium,  3.S6°;  tin,  442°;  lead, 
6;j;i°;  antimony,  806°;  zinc,  842°;  magnesium, 
about  l:JS2°;  silver,  about  18;J2°;  copper, 
about  2U12°;  iron,  white  cast,  2012°,  gray  cast, 
2237°;  gold,  about  2287°;  steel,  about  2462°; 
soft  iron,  about  2822°;  platinum,  about  3272°; 
iridium,  about  3542°;  osmium,  about  4532°. 
At  degrees  beyond  900  or  lOOtt  melting  points 
cannot  bo  di*termined  absolutely,  and  the 
figures  obtained  can  only  be  regarded  as 
approximate.    [Fusi no-point,  Thermometer.] 

melf-ing-ly,  (^dv.     [Eng.  melting  ;  -ly.^ 

1.  In  a  melting  manner;  so  as  to  melt  or 
soften. 

2.  By  the  process  of  melting ;  like  some- 
thing melting. 

"  Her  tears  falling  Into  the  water,  one  miicht  have 
thought  she  began  meUingly  to  be  metaxaurp hosed  to 
the  rumiiug  river."— Sidney .-  Arcadia, 

t  melf-ing-neSS,  «.     [Eng.  melting  ;  -Tiess.] 

1.  The  qnnlity  or  state  of  being  melting; 
the  power  of  melting  or  softening. 

2.  Capability  of  being  melted  or  softened. 

"Give  me.  O  thou  P;ither  of  compassion,  such  ■ 
tenderness  and  meltingnesi  of  heart."—  Whole  Duty  (/ 
Man:  ColUct /or  Charity. 

mel-tltb,  s.  [Prob.  for  mele-tide  (q.v.). J 
Meal-time.     {Scotch.) 

mel'-tdn,  5.  [From  Melton,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  it  is  made.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  broad-cloth  for  coating. 

mel'-ur-SUS,  s.  [Lat.  mel  —  honey,  and  ursu$ 
=  a  bear.] 

ZooU  ;  A  genus  of  Ursid^-e,  or  a  sub-geniui 
of  Ursus.  Melurstis  or  Ursus  labiatus  is  the 
Sloth-bear  of  India.     [Sloth-bear.] 

mel'Vie,  v.t.  [Meal.]  To  soil  with  meaL 
(Scotch.) 

"  Sma'  need  has  be  to  sa^  a  grace. 
Or  melvie  bis  braw  ciaithiun;  I" 

Burns  :  Holy  Fair. 

melwel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    a  small  kind 

of  tfOcl. 

me-lyr'-i-daB  (yr  as  ir),  .<;.  pL  [Mod.  LaK 
vielyr{is),  and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcp.] 

Entom, :  A  family  of  pentamernus  beetles, 
tribe  Malacodermata,  or,  according  to  La- 
treille,  of  ;Scrricornes.  The  body  ia  generally 
narrow  and  elongated,  the  antennae  serrated, 
or,  in  the  males,  even  pectinated  ;  the  articu- 
lations of  the  tarse  entire.  They  are  generally 
of  metallic  colour,  and  sometimes  hairy.  They 
are  very  agile  insects,  found  on  flowers  and 
leaves. 

mo-lyr'-i-des  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
melyris;  Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ides.} 
Entom. :  According  to  Latreille  and  Cuvier, 
the  third  tribe  of  Malacodenni.  They  include 
under  it  the  genera  Melyris.  Malacliiua, 
Dasytes,   Zygia,  and  Pelocophorus.    [Mala- 

CHIUS.] 

mel-3^-ri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  maly(ria): 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiue.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Swainson.  a  sub- 
family of  Cantharida".  It  is  coextensive  with 
the  modern  family  Melyridse  (q.v,). 

me-lyr'-is  (yr  as  ir),  $.    [Gr.  /AoXovpt'c  (mo- 

lonris)  c-f  Nicander,  ti.o\vpC<;  {mvluris)  of 
Suidas,  and  ^eAoypi's  (me/oi/ris)of  the  Entomb)' 
logicum  Magnum.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily 
Melyrinse,  and  the  family  Melyridie.  The 
antennae  thicken  insensibly  without  forming  a 
knob.     They  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

diem.,  s.  [A  contract,  of  memorandum  (c^.-v.).} 
A  word  placeil  as  a  note  before  something  to 
aid  the  memorj'. 

mem'-ber,  *  mem-bre,  5.  [Fr.  vicmbre,  from 
Lat.  vic?nhnaii  —  a  limb,  a  member  of  the 
body;  Ital.  vicmhro;  Sp.  &  Fort,  miembro.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  part  of  an  animal  body  capable  of  per- 
forming a  distinct  office  ;  a  limb,  a  vital  organ. 
In  this  sense  all  parts  of  the  human  body  are 
members,  the  limbs,  the  liands  and  feet,  the 
head,  tho  heart,  lungs,  etomach,  and  other 
internal  organs.  For  the  internal  parts,  bow- 
ever,  the  term  organ  is  more  commonly 
applied,  the  word  member  generally  designat- 
ing the  external  parts  of  the  liudy. 


fite.  fdt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  f>.  znarine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  woU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite»  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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"For  the  body   b  Dot  oue  m«mA«r.  bnt  nuuiy."— 
1  CorinlhiariM  iii-  11 

2.  A  i-art  of  aa  aggregate  or  whole  :  as— 

(1)  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  period ;  a  head, 
a  clause. 

(2)  One  of  a  number  of  persons  constituting 
A  society,  association,  community,  &e.  ;  an 
Individual  forming  part  of  an  association  ; 
■pecif..  one  who  represents  a  county  or  town 
in  ft  legislative  body,  as  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  IloUrie,  Member  of  rarlianunl.  Member  of 
the  Afwemblv.  Ac,  Congressional  membership 
iK-ing  deMiEUHted  by  the  initiulfl  M.  C,  Purlia- 
nieiitary  by  M.  V.,  Ac.  Churcli  member  is  also 
11  common"  iiko  of  the  term,  and  its  application 
h  extended  to  .every  iissuciution,  whatever  it« 
eh  II  meter. 

"He    WM    itrenuouily   aopportcd    b^    Sir    Jaui«a 
Moi)t«oiurry,     mrrnb«r    for    Ayrshire.'  —  Uaeaulaj/ : 
But.  Jinj..  cli.  xiiu 
XL  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.:  A  mouMIng,  either  as  a  cornice 
of  five  members,  or  a  ba.se  of  three  members, 
and  applied  to  the  subordinate  parta  of  a 
building. 

2.  Alg.  :  Each  part  of  an  equation  connected 
by  the  sign  of  equality.  The  one  on  tlie  h-ft 
is  called  the  llrst  meTuber,  and  the  one  on  the 
right,  the  second  member. 

If  Member  of  Parliament:    [I.  2(2),  &  Pab- 

LIAMbST]. 

mem'-bered,  o.    (Eng.  vumber;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  lAxng. :  Having  members  or  Hmbg ; 
used  in  composition  :  as,  big-Tn«mbered. 

2.  Jler. :  A  term  applied  to  a  bird  when  its 
legs  are  borne  of  a  dilferent  tincture  to  that 
of  the  bird  itself. 

mem'-ber-sbip,  s.    [Eng.  member;  -sAi;>.l 
1.  The  state  of  being  a  member. 


"No  advniitA^iM  from  external  cliurch  memhersrtip 
.  .  .  can  of  tliPiiJitelvet  give  R  I1I41U  coiilidciice  tuwards 
Ood."— Atourt  *  .Vermont,  vol.  il.,  aer.  U. 

2.  The  members  of  a  body,  society,  or  asso- 
ciation collectively. 

inem,-brJi9'-i  d£e,  s.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  mem- 
bra<^is);  J-at.  ft-in.  I'l.  adj.  suff.  'idee.) 

Entom. :  A  fnmily  of  Iiomopterous  insects, 
of  the  order  Uhyiicota,  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinnry  forma  which  the  prothorax  as- 
sumes. There  is  frequently  a  posterior  part, 
wholly  or  partially  covering  the  abdomen  and 
wings.  The  typical  genus  Membracis  (q.v.) 
and  Uncidium  are  American  ;  Centrotua  and 
Gargara  are  common  in  Europe, 

mom  bra'  -  els,  s.  [Gr.  ^tcV^pof  (Tnemhrax), 
genit.  ^lf^J.^paxoi  (membraJcos)  =  a  kind  of 
cicada.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Me»nbracidse(q.v.).  Chief  species,  Membracis 
eUiKita  and  M.  conctUa, 

mem  -bra-na,  s.  [Lat.  —  a  membrane,  a 
akin,  froiii  mimbrum  =  a  limb,  a  member  of 
the  body.] 

A  nut.  :  A  membrane.  There  are  a  memhrtma 
$acciformi3,  a  membrana  limitans,  &c. 

membrana  niotitans,  5. 

Zool. :  A  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  on  the 
Inner  side  of  the  eye.  It  constitutes  the 
third  eyelid  of  birds,  and  occurs  also  in  some 
fishes,  amphibians,  and  manunals,  but  is  rudi- 
mentary in  man  and  monkeys.  lu  human 
anatomy  it  is  called  jiUai  semiluTiaris. 

membrana  tjonpanl, «. 

Anat.:  The  drum  of  tin-  ejir.  ThiH  mem- 
brane Ih  nearly  uvul  in  wliape,  cloHing  tliehpaco 
between  the  inner  and  tlm  outer  car,  and 
placed  HO  lui  tu  Hlaiit  inwuriln  and  form  an 
angle  uf  utK>ut  45  degrees  with  the  lloor  of  tlio 
auditory  canal.  The  hamllo  uf  tho  malleus 
(or  hammer),  tho  firnl  of  tho  chain  of  tiuiull 
iMineM  of  tlio  ear,  is  llrndy  uttitched  to  this 
Diembraiic,  and  draws  it  inward,  rendering  its 
external  Burfaco  concave.  Thin  membrane  is 
thrown  into  vibration  by  tho  waves  of  sound 
In  the  air,  which  enter  the  ear  caimt  and  im- 
pim^e  iipiin  it.  Itit  vlbrutiouM  iilways  oitual  in 
number  thoni*  uf  the  body  from  which  the 
Hound  enninati'N.  Thenu  vibnitlons  are  cum- 
niuiiicateil  b>  the  imtlleuN.und  from  it,  throUi;h 
Ihu  chain  cif  Itonex,  to  the  mendtrane  of  tho 
/nirittra  nndin,  and,  through  the  fluids  and 
vibratory  chonlo  of  ihe  inner  ear,  to  the  nerves 
of  hearing.  Th«  wticde  nu'chanitiiii  in  n  ro» 
murkablu  Tnstancu  of  nature's  adaptutluDS, 


mem~bra-na'~9e'8B,  8.pl.  [Lat.  membn^ 
n(a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acefe.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  heteropterous  insects; 

of  tho  order  Rhyncota.  Autennse  four-jointed, 
rostrum  three-jointe*!,  enclosed  in  a  cliannel, 
tarsi  two-jointed.  Ocelli  generally  absent 
In  the  majority  the  antennae  are  thickened  or 
elavate.  Chief  genera :  Acanthia  (Cimex), 
Aradus,  Tingis,  Mouanthia,  and  Syrlls. 

mem-bra-na'-ccous  (ce  as  sh).  a.    [I^t 

iiu'inbrannceus,  from  jm-mbrana  ~  a.  n'lembrane 
(q.v.).]     The  same  as  MEMBitANOus  (q.v.). 

"  Consider  It*  variety,  nutted  in  varl.uu  ftrods,  aom* 
membr-ituiceoiit,  aj,TL'eul}lo  to  Hie  frujjlvoroun  or  car- 
iiiviiTous  kind."— JJer ham:  fhytico-Theology  bk.  vlL, 
ill.  fi. 

mem'-brane,  s.     [Membrana.] 

Anat.:  An  expansion  of  any  tissue  in  a 
thin  and  wide  layer.  }Jichat  divides  them 
into  serous,  mucous,  and  librous  luenibranos. 
Among  the  most  important  membranes  in  the 
body  are  those  of  the  brain :  viz.,  the  dura 
mater,  the  arachnoid,  tho  pia  mater  and  the 
fills.  Tho  mucous  niembraties  are  those  which 
line  the  canals  or  cavities  of  the  body  which 
are  open  to  the  air,  and  cxjweed  to  its  action 
or  that  of  foreign  bodies.  These  membranes 
include  tho  lining  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  the 
branchia',  cesuphagus,  stomach,  intestines,  ic. 
They  exude  a  thick  semi-tluid  matter,  named 
mucoud,  which  becomes  abnormally  abundant 
in  the  ciiso  uf  that  ulh'Ctit>n  of  tho  air  passages 
known  as  a  cohl.  The  skin  and  truo  glands 
are  also  included  in  the  mucous  system  of  tho 
body,  they  being  continuous  with  one  another. 
The  serous  mend>rane3  lino  the  closed  cavities 
of  tho  body,  including  such  internal  sacs  as 
those  of  tho  chcfit,  tho  abdomen,  Ac.  These 
exudo  a  watery  fluid  called  sorum,  which 
serves  as  a  lubricant  of  the  internal  surfaces. 
Tho  librous  membranes  are  tough,  clastic,  and 
of  a  tendinous  character.  They  include  the 
membninea  of  tho  brain,  atwve  mentioned,  the 
l>ericardium,  or  heart  envelope,  tho  ca]»fiule8 
of  Iho  joints,  Ac.  In  addition  to  the  mem- 
branes n;inK'd  are  tho  phtcental  membranes, 
in  which  tho  fudus  is  enclosed,  and  through 
which  it  is  nourished.  These  membranes  are 
shed  after  delivery  aa  the  after-birth.  [Men- 
ingitis.] 

^  (1)  Additional  membrane  : 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Brown  to  the 
quintine  of  the  ovule. 

(2)  Arachnoid  mevibra-ne  :  [Arachnoid]. 

(3)  Schnciderian.  membrane  :  [Schneiderian 
Membrane]. 

(4)  Undulating  membranes: 

Zool. :  Simple  membranou.s  bands,  one 
margin  only  of  which  is  attached,  the  other 
being  free  and  exhibiting  an  undulat^ry 
motion.  They  are  allied  to  and  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  cilia.  They  are  stated  to 
occur  on  the  spermatozoa  of  salamanders  and 
tritons,  and  in  the  water  vessels  of  some  An- 
nelids, Infusoria,  and  Rotatoria.  (GHffUK  dt 
ileyi/rey.) 

membrano-bones,  s.  pi 

Comp.  A  nat.  :  IJones  ftuind  In  ganoid  v*^ 
teleoste;in  fishes ;  they  have  their  origin,  not 
in  cartilage,  but  in  membraneous  connective 
tissue. 

"Tlie  flltTerent  klndi  of  these  membranf-b'mfg  occur 
with  i;rc.'it>-r  "r  li-nt  (-'>iiHtJi<i<'y  tlirouKhout  tbU  mb- 
order,   —Oiinther  :  .Study  uf  l-'tthet,  \t.  84. 

mom-bra' -no-ous,  a.    [M  embranous.] 

mem-bra-nlf'-or-oiis,  a.  [Lat  membrana 
=  a  nieiiibiane  ;  /cro  =  to  bear,  tP  produce, 
and  ICiig.  ailj.BUll',  '0us.\  Having  or  producing 
membranes. 

m6m-bra'-ni-form,  a.  [Lat.  membrana  =  a 
iiicnibranc,  ami /•>rma  =  foini,  sha]>e.  ]  Having 
tlic  form  of  a  membrane  or  parchment. 

mem -bra-nip' -or-a,  ».  [Lat.  mt-mhrana  = 
a  menil'ratie,  midjionis  =3  a  channel,  u  passage.] 

1.  Zvol. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  tho  family 
Membruniporidtc  (q.v.). 

2.  I'alivont.  :  Species  are  found  hi  the  Cre- 
taceous and  in  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

m<Sm-bra-nl  pdr'-i-dce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
membruiupor{ii) ;  Lat.  b-in.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ida.] 
1.  Zool.:  A  family  of  Uryozoa  or  Polyzoa. 
The  polyzoon,  which  is  calcjireoua,  or  mrtly 
horny,  partly  calcareous,  is  composed  of  horf- 
conlal  cells  contitOious  to  each  other.     Tho 


species  grow  on  shells,  corals,  Ac.  Genera : 
Membranipora,  Lepralia,  &c. 

2.  Palreont. :  The  family  has  existed  froc 
Paleozoic  times  till  now. 

*  mem-bra-ndr  -d-s^.  «•  [  I-^t.  membrana  » 
a  membrane,  and  Gr.  AdytK  {logos)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  A  treatise  on  membranes  ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  membranes. 

mom'-br^-no&s,  *  mem-bra' -nc-oiis,  a 

[Fi.  vumbrancux ;  Ital.  &,  tip.  membnino.'io.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng.  :  Belonging  to  or  consisting 
of  membrane  ;  resembling  a  menibrane. 

2.  Hot. :  Thin  and  seini-transiiarent.  like  a 
fine  membrane,  as  is  the  case  with  the  leaves 
of  mo.sses.  It  is  non-development  of  paren- 
chyma which  makes  the  leaves  of  some  planta 
membranous.     (/-tJuZ/fj/-) 

membranous  coUular -tissue,  s. 

r.ot. :  Cellular  tissn--  in  wliich  the  walls  of 
the  cells  arc  composed  solely  of  membrane. 

membranous -labyrinth,  s. 

Anat.  :  Membranous  structures  inside  the 
osseous  hibyrinth  of  the  eiir,  an<l  having 
spread  over  tliem  the  ultimate  ramificaliuus 
of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  internal  ear,  or 
labyrinth,  is  a  complicated  organ,  being  miide 
up  of  three  parts,  known  as  the  vestibule,  tho 
semicircular  canals,  and  tho  cochlea,  forming 
a  complex  series  of  cavities  lying  within  the 
hardest  part  of  tho  petrous  portion  o(  the  tem- 
poral bone.  This  dense  bone  is  known  as  the 
osseous  labyrinth,  and  is  partly  lined  by  the 
mendjranous  labyrinth,  the  latter  being  con- 
siderably smaller,  and  in  great  part  separated 
from  the  bono  by  a  fluid  called  the  perilymph. 
This  membrane  lines  the  vestibule  and  the 
semicircular  canals.  It  does  not  line  tu» 
cochlea,  which  is  an  osseous  spiral  caual. 

mom-e-cyi'-e-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  memtey- 
Upn);  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -etc.] 
hot. :  A  tribe  of  Mclastomacere. 

me-mec'-y-lon,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^t)^<kuAo» 

{meviekidor)  ;  tJ.iiJ.atKv-\ov  (mimaikulon)  =  the 
edible  fruit  of  the  Arbutus.  'Iheix'  is  a  certain 
superficial  resemblance  between  the  Arbutus 
and  the  Memccylon.] 

Bot.  :  Tho  typical  genua  of  tho  tribe  Meme- 
eyle:e  (q.v.).  The  sj>ecifs  are  snndl  trees  or 
shrubs  with  entire  leaves,  with  a  prominent 
midrib  and  clusters  <d"  .small  bluish  flowers. 
About  fifty  species  are  known.  Memccylon 
edule  Is  found  in  India,  Ceylon,  Tenasserira, 
ana  the  Andaman  Islamis.  Its  berries,  though 
somewhat  astringent,  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  India.  Prof.  Watt  says  that  a  cold  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  yields  a  yellow  dye,  largely 
tised  in  India  along  with  saU'ron-wood  and 
myrobolans,  also  as  an  auxiliary  with  chay- 
root  {Oldcnlandia  umhellata)  in  producing  a 
red  dye. 

me-men'-to,  s.  [I-at.  =  remember,  he  mind- 
ful ;  'Jnd  i>ers.  sing,  iinpcr.  of  nurmiiit  =  to 
remember.)  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  a  mem- 
orial ;  anything  to  keep  up  or  awaken  memory. 


momonto  mori,  p/ir.  [Lat.]  Remember 
death.  Uscil  al>o  substantively,  as  in  the 
example,  of  any  embluiu  of  mortality.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  tt)  wear  trinkets  on 
which  skulls,  and  sometimes  appiopnalo 
mottoes,  were  p;iinted  or  ciigravud,  as  re- 
minders of  the  close  of  life. 

"  t  matte  aa  iinod  use  of  It  aj  iiiniif  a  iiiau  doth  of  • 
dentliB  lio.td  ur a  tiumtiUo  nMri."—Jihak4ifi,  :  1  Utnrg 

It'.,  iiL  a. 

m£m'-in-na,  mSm-f-na.  $.    [Ceylcncse.] 

Zool. :  Traniilus  memimi,  a  doerlet  about  the 
size  of  a  rabbit.     It  is  found  in  Ce}ion. 

mi^m'-olr  (olras  w&r),  s.  [Fr.  mimoire,  ftom 

Lat.  mrmmia  =  mcmoiy  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  memorial  account;  a  history  composed 
from  personal  experience  nn't  memory  ;  an 
account  of  transactions  in  which  the  narrator 
bore  ft  jMirt;  an  account  of  niatlera  ciuineeted 
with  some  period  of  history,  but  leas  ftill  and 
formal  than  a  hi^tory  proper. 

^  niBtory  OWM  much  of  ItA  bent  mntprtal  to 
the  *'  Mi-mi)irft "  which  Inivt-  bi.ti  tii<ni  (im«>  to 
lime  prixluced,  w  hone  iiuthorH  bit\(-  nndiiluken 
to  d<>Hcrib(i  the  inlereitting  eventn  which  tiHV» 


bSH.,  bo^  :  poiit.  Jo^l :  cat.  90!!,  cliorua.  9hln,  bongh  ;  go.  Kom :  thin,  this  :  sin,  o^  :  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  o^st.    ph  =  C 
>tian  —  sli^n.    -tion,  -sion  —  sbim ;  -(ion,  -flon  -  itbUn.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -bio,  -die,  ic.  -  b^l,  dpL 
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memoiriBm— memory 


fallen  under  their  own  observiition,  and  have 
thus  thrown  a  side  light  of  illustrntion  upon 
the  maunera  and  cufttuuis  ut  tht-'ir  times  of 
whicli  ordinary  aunaU  are  quite  devoid.  The 
Meniuirti  of  modern  writers  answer  to  what  the 
Romans  called  cfniniifuliuii  (cunimentariee),  of 
which  Ca-sar's  *' CouimeulurieB  "  are  the  most 
Double  example.  The  French  exceed  all 
modern  nations  in  piiinant  and  characteristic 
Memoirs,  whiirh  abound  iti  individual  anec- 
dotes, and  olten  reveal  the  character  of  events 
which  are  hart-ly  hinted  at  in  general  history. 
If  written  by  a  trulhtul  person  Blemoira  form 
the  most  entertaining  and  trufitwurlhy  portion 
of  history,  thout;h  too  often  they  are  marred 
by  partisanship  and  untruthtnlness.  Ihus 
Gramniont's  "Blemuirs"  are  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  understand  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Kestoration  (if  Charles  II.  of 
England,  and  i>nlly'9  "Memoirs"  liaht  up 
the  whole  period  of  the  wars  of  Henry  IV.  of 
Fi-auce. 

•' There  la  not  in  niiy  author  a  computation  of  tba 
WTenuea  of  tho  Uoiii.iii  enii.ive.  and  liaidly  any 
memoirs  from  whence  It  might  be  tollccted."— ,t/-6u(A' 
not :  On  Coint. 

2.  A  biographical  notice,  whether  written 
by  the  subject  himself  or  by  another  ;  a  bio- 
grapliy  or  autobiogmphy ;  recollections  of 
one's  life.     (Fre(ivaitly  in  the  plural.) 

*'  To  write  his  own  memoira,  and  leave  hla  heirs 
Uitfb  scheuies  of  govern meiit,  and  plans  of  wars." 
Prior:  Cannen  Secutare, 

3.  An  account  of  something  worth  notice  or 
remembering;  a  leiord  of  investigations  or 
discoveries  on  any  subject,  especially  a  com- 
munication tn  a  h-arned  society  on  some  point 
or  suliject  of  scientific  interest.  Thus  there 
are  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

f  mem' -Sir-ism,  ».  [Eng.  meTaoir; -wm.]  The 
writing  of  memoirs  ;  memoirs, 

"  R»lucing  that  same  mfmoirism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  lutu  bLatoiy." — Ctirlyle:  JJuc^llaniei.  li.  Hi, 

tmsm'-oir-ist,  s.  (l^ng-  menioir;  'ist.]  A 
writer  of  a  memoir  or  niumoii-s. 

mem-dr-a-bil'-i-a,  s.  pU  [Lat  neut.  pi.  '^' 
meniorabiiis  =  mem'oiable  (q.v.).]  Thin^is  re- 
ma  ikable  or  worthy  to  be  remembered  or  re- 
corded. 

inem-or-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.  tEng.  memorahle ; 
■itn.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  memor- 
able ;  memorableness. 

"Many  events  of  local  memort^ilitj/."  —  Southey : 
The  Doctor.  cU.  xlviL 

mem'-6r-a-ble,  a.  k  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inc- 
rruirahilis  ;  from  iiievwro  =  to  commemorate  ; 
memor  =  mindful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Woithy  to  be  remeniliered  ; 
notable,  remarkable,  distinguished ;  worthy 
of  memory. 

"On  this  m&mnrabfe  day  he  v&s  seen  wherererthe 
peril  was  gr6;it€at."— J/fiiMw^iv  ."  I'itt.  En<j..  cli.  xvl. 

*  B.  jIs  sitbit. :  A  memorable  event ;  memo- 
rabilia. 

"To  record  the  Tn<rTOora6.'«  therein.'— fWZW.'CTurcft 
HUt..  xvl.  21 

mem'-or-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Enp.  nenwrable; 
'Uess.]  Tli"e  quality  or  state  of  beuig  memor- 
able ;  memorability. 

inem.'-6r-a-bly,  a<f r.  fPr.  memoraUh) :  -ly.] 
In  a  niemnrable,  noteworthy  mauner ;  in  a 
manner  to  be  remeinbereU. 

mem-or-an'-diim  (pi.  mem -or- an' - 

da),  s.     [LaL  neut.,  sin^.  ol  vwnwrundiui,  \>\. 
pait.  of  viemoro  =  to  record.] 
I.  Ord.  Land. :  A  note  to  help  the  memory. 

*'  And  over  A.-ainst  this  m^morartduTn  (of  the  Irinp's 
own  hand'.  'OtherwiM  a&tistied."' —  £accm  ;  //cfirjf 
17/..  p.  212. 

XL  Technically  : 

1.  DiT^ovific^ :  A  summary  of  a  question  ;  a 
justilication  of  a  course  adopted. 

2.  Jjxw:  A  shnrt  compendious  note  in 
writing  of  any  transaction,  or  tlie  outline  of 
an  intended  deed  ;  a  document  containing  the 
name  of  the  company,  object,  amotmt  of 
capital,  liability  «tf  members.  &.C.,  required 
from  every  joint-stock  company  for  regis- 
Uation. 

%  (1)  Memorandum  of  Association  : 
Law :  A  document  required  by  19  and  20 
Virt.  c.  47.  SL-c.  3  ;  4  tk  5,  from  every  Joiitt- 
itock  company  on  its  formation,  stating  the 
object,  tlte  amount  of  the  capital,  and  the 
liability  of  the  meuibers. 
(2)  Memorandum  in  error: 


Law:  A  document  alleging  eixor  in  fact, 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  each  matter  of 
fact. 

mem.orandum'book.  <•      A  book   in 

which  memoranda  are  noted  down. 

'■  With  tnemorandum-botik  for  every  town," 

Cowpcr  ■  Pro-^rtit  of  Error,  3TS. 

memorandum-cbeck,  p.  A  biief  in- 
formal note  of  a  debt,  of  the  nature  of  a  due- 
bill. 

'^  mem-.o-ran'-dilm-mer,  s.    fEng.  mevuy- 
randum  ;  -er.]    One  who  takes  notes. 

'*Thatblot,-ra|thic-il,  anecdollcal  memorandutrnner.'' 
—Haii.  H'Arlilay  :  Diary,  Ui.  ^iih. 

•  mem'-dr-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  memoraUts,  pa.  par. 

uiiaaiioro  =  to  commemorate,  to  record  ;  vicinor 
=  mindful. J  io  commemorate,  to  bring  to 
remembrance. 

*  mem'-6r-at-ive,  a.     10. Fr.  mf-moratif;  Ital. 

&  t?]!.  viciiioratLVo ;  from  Lat.  virmoratu^,  pa. 
par.  of  racinoro.]  Commemorating  or  tending 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  anything. 

"The  mind  doth  secretiv  frame  t"lt«elfe  tnemoratit>« 
heads  ■" — Up.  Hall  :  Holy  observalioiu,  No.  87. 

me-mor'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.]    Memory. 

meinoria-technic»,  ».  A  contrivance 
for  assisting  the  memory. 

me-mor'-i-al,    *  me-mbr'-i-akl,   a.  &  «. 

[Fr.  memorial,  from  LaU  memoriaJis,  from 
memoria  =  memory  ;  Sp.  memorial;  Ital.  me- 
morialc] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Serving  as  a  memorial ;  preservative  of 
memory ;  commemorative. 

••  La.it oer  the  nm  the  eacred  earth  they  spread. 
And  raised  the  tomb,  mcmoriitl  of  llie  dead." 

Pt'pe  :  Uomer ;  Iliad  Kxiv..  1,008. 

•2.  Contained  in  memory. 

B,  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Anj-tliing  which  preserves  or  serves  to 
preserve  the  menmry  of  soiiKiliuig  ;  auytliing 
which  keeps  a  person  or  thing  in  memory;  a 
merai.nto. 

"  These  stones  shall  be  for  &  mrmorial  imto  the  chil- 
dren ul  loracl  ior  ever," — Jot}^.  iv.  7, 

*  2.  A  note  or  hint  to  assist  the  memory  \  a 
memoranilum. 

3.  A  written  statement  of  facts  submitted 
to  a  person  or  persons  in  authority,  aa  to  Con- 
gress; a  statemeut  of  facts  accompauied  with 
a  petition. 

"  Should  this  memorial  fall  In  the  accomplishment 
of  its  obj'-Lt.  an  etfurt  wlil  be  niade  tii  procure  at  least 
fc  reprieve."— £»'(  if i/  I'clcyraph,  I'ec  2^,  1;84, 

*4.  Memory,  remembrance;  that  which  ia 
or  may  be  remembeied 

"Their  memorial  la  perished  with  them.**— Pfolm 
lx.6. 

IL  Technically: 

I.  Diplomacy :  An  informal  state  paper, 
nsed  in  negotiations,  and  containing  such 
documents  as  circulars  sent  to  foreign  agenis, 
answers  to  the  communications  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  notes  to  foreign  cabinets  and  am- 
bassadors. 

2.  Common  Laic:  A  writing  containing  tie 
particulars  of  a  deed.  It  is  the  lustrument 
registered,  as  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  wliich 
must  be  registered. 

me-mor-J-a'-lis,  «,  [Lat.  =  pertaining  to 
memory  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticaceie,  called  also 
Pouzolzia.  Atkinson  says  that  Mcvwriaiis 
]>entandra,  common  in  the  lower  hills  in  paua 
of  india,^  yields  a  useful  cordage  libre. 

me-mor'-i-al-lEt,  s.    [Eng.  memorial;  -isL] 

1.  Oue  who  writes  a  memorial  or  memorials. 

2.  One  who  draws  npand  presents  a  memo- 
rial to  a  person  or  body  in  authority  ;  one 
who  signs  a  niemoriaL 

"  i'be  memori^Hsta  assert  that  the  verdict  of  (fuilty 
■was  not  we  I  foiuided.  and  la  uns.itlsfact'-ry  for  tha 
(ullowiug  leasoua,"— Z>a»7/  TcUyrui'h,  Ucc  2*.  1884. 

1 3.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  memoirs ;  a 
memoirist. 

••  The  mamoriaJittt  of  the  reitm  of  Loola  XVT.  wlU 
best  ciinvey  to  tlic  roadtr  a  notb  n  of  the  last  days  ol 
Oeor^e  IV'."— tjrfwH  .-  (iodolyhtn,  cU.  Iv. 

me-mor'-i-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  memxyrwl :  -12*.) 
To  present  a'  memorial  to;  to  petition  by  way 
of  memorial. 

'mem-or-ie,  ».    [Memobt.] 

•mem'-or-iSt,  s.      [Lat.  meviorio)  =  to  com- 


memorate ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ist.]    One  who  or  that 
which  commemorates  or  causes  to  remember. 

f  me-mor'-i-ter,  adv.  [Lat.]  By  memory, 
from  memory,  by  heart :  as,  To  repeat  a  lesson 
memoriter. 

*  mem'-or-ize»  v.t.     [Eng.  TTiemor(T/) ;  •ize.\ 

1.  To  commemorate  ;  to  cause  to  be  remem- 
bered ;  to  render  memorable  ;  to  reconl. 

"Some  blessing  to  this  laud,  wliich  shall 
In  it  ^  memorised,"       SluiJ.eti:  :  Henry  *' 1 1 1 ..  \\i.  t, 

2.  To  commit  to  memory  ;  to  learn  by  heart. 

mem'-or-y,  *  mem'-or-ie,  ».    [Fr.  memoirtt 
from  Lat.  vievioria^  from  memor  =  miudful ; 
&p..  Port.,  &  Ital.  meriwria.] 
I.  Ordinary  I/inffuage: 

1.  Tlie  act  of  remembering. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  1  &  2, 

3.  The  state  of  being  remembered  or  kept 
in  reinenil  ranee  ;  continued  existence  in  the 
recollection  and  minds  of  men;  exemption 
from  oblivion. 

"Let  them  be  before  the  Lord  continually,  that  he 
may  cut  off  the  vionory  of  them  from  the  earth."— 
Psalm  ci>^  15. 

4.  That  which  is  remembered  about  a  per- 
son or  event. 

"Use  the  memory  of  thy  predecessour  fairly  and 
tendeily  '—Bacon  :  Essa'it :  Oj  Ureat  Places. 

5.  Anything  remembered;  an  idea  suggested 
by  the  past. 

*  6.  That  which  brings  or  calls  to  remera- 
branie ;  that  which  preserves  the  remem- 
brance of  any  person  or  event;  a  memorial, 
a  monumental  record. 

"  Beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory.' 

t<h,iktsp  .-  Juliua  CcBtar,  tlL  1. 

7,  An  act  or  ceremony  of  remembrance  or 
comnicninratioa  ;  a  service  for  the  dead. 

■'  Their  «iiriges,  their  treiiUils.  and  their  shrifta.^ 
Their  memoriet,  tlieir  eiiiKing*  and  tlieir  jiifLs." 

Spenser:  Mother  H.-Oberus  Tals.      . 

8.  The  time  during  which  past  events  can 
be  remembered  or  kept  in  mind;  the  time 
during  which  a  person  has  or  may  have  ktrnvv- 
leJge  of  what  is  past ;  as.  This  occuri-ed  within 
my  own  mcvu-ry, 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Mental  Phil.:  The  mental  faculty  or 
power  which  causes  the  impressions  of  bygone 
events,  at  oidinary  times  latent  in  the  mui.L 
toatTectitanewortobeieproduced  by  an  etlort 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  tirst  case,  it  wili  be 
found  that  the  principle  wliicli  has  treated 
the  old  impression  spontaneously  to  aftecb 
the  consciousness  again  has  been  the  as.si.'cia- 
tion  of  ideas.  The  ideas  connected  with  th« 
long  latent  impression  had  been  for  some  cause 
prominently  beforetheinind, and  they  brnught 
up  with  them  the  latent  one  unsunnnontd. 
■When  a  const  ions  effort  is  made  to  rfcail  some 
half-forgotten  incident,  aid  is  sought  from 
the  same  prnciple  of  association  of  ideas. 
One  attempts  to  remember  what  happened  at 
the  same  time  and  place  as  the  incident  which 
he  seeks  to  retail,  antl  it  tends  to  come  l)ack 
in  their  company.  If  in  place  of  an  historical, 
wVat  is  for;j;otteQ  is  a  scientitic  fact  or  law, 
association  of  the  time  and  place  at  which 
it  first  became  known  to  us  wdl,  as  m  the 
other  case,  aid  in  its  recall,  besiiles  which 
there  is  hi'j;ical  and  philosophical  connection 
between  it  and  ntlier  facts.  General  laws 
exist  and  natural  classification  and  ari-ange- 
ment.  Historic  inci.lents  also  can  be  l.UKed 
together  naturally  by  regarding  each  as  tho 
cnnseqiience  o(  si^me  known  antecedent  one, 
and  as  the  antecedent  of  some  one  immediately 
following.  Ordinary  minds  remember  inci- 
dents ani  facts  by  assoriation  of  ideas  of 
the  lirst  and  more  artificial  kitid:  philosi'piiera 
aim  at  doitig  so  by  the  second  and  more 
natural  kind  of  association.  Men  vary  gn-atly 
in  the  value  of  their  memories.  A  memory 
to  be  good  should  be  susceptible,  ready,  and 
retentive,  (ace  these  words.)  The  keener 
one's  susceptibility,  the  more  intere-ted  he 
will  be  in  human  affiiirs,  tJie  more  attentinn 
he  will  pay  to  all  objei-ts  of  sensation,  and 
the  more  easily  he  will  remember  them;  tlie 
more  that  rc-flecti  2  coexists  in  his  mind 
with  perceptive  power,  the  more  perinanent 
will  be  the  impres«i<m.  The  nld,  losing  in- 
terest in  recent  ev.i>ts,  as  their  mind  and 
body  decay,  complain  of  difficulty  in  re- 
memltering  them. 

"Tills  laying  np  of  oar  Ideas  In  the  repository  of  th« 
mrm-rv.  siL,nnftes  nu  in  .ie  i.iit  thli.  th  it  the  mind  hafl 
a  p-Mv.r  ill  uiauv  casra  t<>  revive  i-erceptiona,  whii:b  it 
has  i>iico  had.  with  tliia  additional  t»;rception  annexed 
to  tlieiii.  ibit  it  haa  had  them  before."- Loct* -  Suir^ 
Ui^di-rst .  bk   iL.  cb.  x..  |  2. 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  wglf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  nil^,  full :  try, 


:  pine.  pit.  sire,  eut,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
,  Syrian,    ib.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  tw. 
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If  When  an  event  or  fact  U  recalled  to 
the  mind  by  an  effort  made  for  the  purpose. 
this  i-s  not  memory  of  the  normal  kind  but 
recollection.  The  mt  which  fiiniislies  aid 
to  memory  iscalUd  Mnemonics  (q.v.).  Even 
ordinary  recollt-cliun,  accordiiiK  tu  Cicero,  has 
Bome  (di-meiit  ot  artificial  abiuciniiun,  and  Is 
nut  purely  Biwntanetius.  The  iniprcw-iuna  of 
facts  are  associiited  topether  in  the  mind,  and 
ifuno  la  recidtt-d  from  any  cause  the  others  nre 
likely  to  nccunipany  or  succeed  it.  There  are 
ByKtcmR  of  Dinenioiiica  in  use  which  are  all 
biwed  un  this  principle,  of  recalling  a  diflirnll 
nu*i;t:il  inipreKsi.in  hy  OJiwociating  it  wilh 
aiMitlier  ihiit  it*  eiisily  recalled.  Kumbers,  Inr 
hiHtJince,  niiiy  be  afl.M>ciated  with  letters  of  the 
nlphiili.t.  The  date  ^71  hua  no  direct  associa- 
tion with  Kini:  Alfred, and  one  does  not  neces- 
Rarily  recall  the  otlur.  Hut  If  8  be  taken  to 
mean  «;  7,  m;  and  1,  i,  then  the  word  aim,  if 
associated  vifh  King;  Alfred,  will  at  once  recall 
the  ilate.  Tliis  itt  one  of  varioua  methods  of 
artificial  memory  that  have  been  enii>l"yed. 
The  old  rhyme  "Thirty  daya  has  September," 
Ac,  cliii(;»  to  the  memory  of  thons/inds, 
and  ia  to  many  of  the  greatest  service  in 
quickly  recalling  the  number  of  daya  in  ench 
month.  There  are  few  of  ua  that  do  not  use 
mnemonica  to  some  extent,  and  find  great 
utiliV}*  therein. 

2.  Phisiol. :  This  faculty  is  the  property  of 
the  cerel'i-al  organs  only,  not  of  the  organ  of 
sense,  and  is  never  entirely  lost  except  through 
disease  or  accident.  It  depends  entirely  on 
association,  and  is  one  of  the  fli-at  ficulties 
aroused  in  th«  iorint  mind,  traces  of  it  also 
occurring  in  the  lower  animals. 

•mem'-or-y,  v.(.  [Memory,  «.]  To  remember. 

Hom'-pUI-gjl,  a.     [Sec  def.] 

1.  lit. :  Of  or  pertainitig  to  Memphis,  a 
city  of  ancient  E;,'ypt;  Egyptian. 

"Tli«  works  of  Memphlnn  kings. ' 

mU'ui :  P.  X..  I.  8M. 

•  2.  Fitj. :  Very  dark  or  black,  from  the  su- 
jomatural  ilarkness  which  overspread  KgypU 
(Exod.  X.  21.) 

men,  v.t.  &■  U    [Mend.]    (Scotch,) 

men,  ».  pi.    [Man.1 

%  Men  of  undcTStaJuling  : 

Church  nut.  tC  EcL'les.  :  A  sect  founded  by 
^gidiiis  Cantor,  an  iUiter.itc  man,  and  William 
of  Hildenissen,  who  was  a  Carmelite  and 
better  inslrueted.  The  sect  was  lirst  tli.-.- 
covered  in  Brussels  in  1411.  They  trusted  for 
aalvation  to  Christ  alone,  and  denied  that 
confession  and  voluntary  penance  were  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  With  tlicse  tenets  wcie 
cornlnned  somo  mystic  views  that  a  new  Iir^v 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  spiritual  liberty 
was  about  to  be  promulgated.  They  may 
have  been  a  branch  of  tlie  seCt  called  Uretli- 
ren  of  the  Free  Si>lrit.  {Mosihrita ;  Church 
Uint. ;  cent,  xv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  4.) 

•  mon-of-8traw,  5.    [Straw.j 

men-pleascr,  s.  One  who  seeks  to 
please  men,  ratlicr  than  God. 

"  Sot  wltb  eyc-wrvlce  ns  me>i-pI«aMrj."— A>A«<lari« 
▼16. 

m&n  fto'-con-ite,    ziioxi-S,cli'-an-ite,    b. 

•IFroin  Menac&m,  Cornwall ;  bulf.'-Ue  (iUia.)  ; 
Ger.  meiiakinit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  rhom- 
bohedml  system,  having  its  angles  nearly  tlje 
same  as  those  of  luuinatite  Oi-v.).  Occui-s 
also  In  laminar  mx^scs  or  as  sand.  Hardness, 
5  to  0  ;  Hp.  gr.  4'^  to  5;  lustic,  snbinetallic; 
colour,  iron-black;  streak,  brownish-red  to 
black  ;  oiiaque;  fracture conchoiilal.  Compos.: 
a  tiluuilerous  sesipiloxide  of  iron,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  titanium  and  iron  very  varying  ; 
soniettruea  contains  inagnt-siii  or  uiangnneHe, 
Its  varieties  de|Xfnd  upon  the  ani'MUit  of 
titanium  tliey  contain,  and  are  given  by  Unnn 
as  follows:— (1)  Kibdclopliaiie,  containing 
about  :tO  percent,  of  titanium.  ('J)  (.JrirhtiMi- 
Ite,  cnntiiniing  the  same  amount  oi' tiUiuluui, 
but  ciystjdlizing  In  acute  rhr>mbohedrons, 
having  a  \>i\m]  cleavage.  (3)  Ihnenltc,  witli 
from  Jti  to  :(0  per  cent,  of  tltauium.  (4)  Men- 
accan)t«.  withal>ont25  percent,  of  titanium, 
and  occnring  uinHaivo  or  ns  Hand.  (0)  tlyhUi- 
lite,  containing  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  tibniium, 
and  uinch  scH^-uloxitlc  of  Iron  ;  Washinglonite 
Is  licreincluiled.  ('})  Uddcvallit,e,alK>Mt  10  per 
CcJit.  of  iltjinrinn,  and  70  per  cent,  of  sesrpn- 
oxldc  of  Iron.  (7)  llisanouudunc,  6  to  8  per 
cent. I'f  titanium  ;  it  incliides  the  '*  Kiif tirade" 


of  the  Swiss  Alps.  (S)  Krageroe-Hrematite, 
with  lessthauapercent.oftituninm.  (9)  Mug- 
nesiau  Menuccanite,  or  PicniUmite,  contani- 
iiii4  10  tola  i»er  cent,  of  magnesia.  Found  in 
extensive  beds  in  many  j-arts  of  the  world, 
fis  s:iuds  in  rivers,  aud  lu  grains  in  many 
igneous  rocks. 

me-n&C'-can-lt-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  mennceant^e)  ; 

-ic]    i'eruining  to  menaccauite  (q.v.). 

mcn'-a^e,  •  man-ace,  •  man-aso,  •  man- 

asse.  "  man-srstl,  v.t,  &  i.  [Fr.  menuccr^ 
fioni  vtewice  =  a  threat,  a  menace  (q.v.);  ItaL 

miiiuciare;  S\\  ameriazar.j 
A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  threaten ;  to  express  or  sliow  an  In- 
tention or  determination  toiuflietpuiiisliment 
or  other  evil,  injury,  or  liurt  on.    (Followed 
by  with  or  fey  before  thatwhii-h  is  threjJtened.) 
"  Our  tnwla  w»a  Uitemiptwl  ami  our  shores  rMtutced 
by  these  rovers.*— J/uLUOJaj/.  Uisf.  £113.,  cit.  xlx. 

•2.  To  threaten,  to  denounce;  to  express 
or  hold  out  ttn-eats  of, 

"  He  menaced  revenpe  upon  th«  cvrdlnil." 

.•^h.,ki:st>.  :  Ucm-y  i  III..  L  % 

*B,  Tntrans. :  To  threaten,  to  utter  threats; 
to  look  threatening. 

"  Who  ever  knew  the  henvens  menace  bo  t " 

iifta-et/J. :  Julius  Ctrtar,  L  &. 

m^'n'-aoe,  *  man -ace,  *man-as3he, 

"xna^-'^oSe,  s.  [Fr.  (O.  Fr.  mienaiie,  vieiwchf, 
vianadic),  I'roui  Lat.  viincciw  =  threats,  from 
77u'fMu:  (genit.  Mniacis)=:  threatening  ;  mi  'fe  = 
things  pro.iecling.  .  .  .  threats,  from  minfO  = 
to  project ;  Ital.  iniiiaKia;  bp.  anienazar.]  A 
threat,  a  threatening;  the  denunciation  of 
any  injury  or  punishment ;  a  deelaration  or  in- 
diCTtion  of  a  disposition,  intention  or  deter- 
mination to  intlict  punishment  or  other  evil. 
••  WiUintn  hfwi  b«n  provnlted  hito  muttering  a  few 
words  ol  tnenac«."—ilucautti]/ :  Hat.  Eng.,  cb.  x. 

men'-a9-er,  5.  [Eng.  7ne7Wf(c);  -er.]  One 
wlio  I'uenaccs  or  threatens  ;  a  Ihreatener. 

••  Hence,  rrfntcert  nor  t«m|»t  loe  Into  mic : 
This  roof  (iTuUctjlliynutancsa."       Fhiiiia.   iTodd.} 

m  jn-S^li'-an  ite,  s.    [Menaccanite.] 

men'-a9"iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Menace,  v.] 

A,  A^  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Threatening ;  indicating  Ihreata. 

■■  Eii'-lrtJul.  though  her  Aspe-'t  was  Bulleii  and  me- 
varinj.  min  preseived  neuti.ilily.'*— J/<xcuuiaj/  :  //.*/. 

C,  As.  suhst. :  The  act  of  threatening ;  a 
thiiiat,  a  menace. 

men'-aic-ing-l^, «^v.  [Eng.  menacing;  -ly.] 
In  a  'menacing  or  threatening  manner ;  With 
threats. 

'•  fretting  upon  Vcrglului  menactnglit.''—Savae : 
Tacitut:  Hitt'jrie.  p.  ',&. 

men-age'  (ge  as  zh)  (1),  a.    [Manage.] 

*  msn-age'  (ge  as  zh)  (2).  «.  [Fr.,  from  O. 
l''r.  7iu-s/u/</t-,  lur  Tuuijiouaye,  fi-om  maiion^Bk 
mansion  (q-v,).] 

1.  A  household. 

2.  Housekeeping  ;  household  management, 

3.  A  menageiie. 

"  I  aftw  hero  the  largest  meunije  that  I  ever  iiu't 
Willi. '—jiUtiUori ;  lieiuuiki  on  liU'.y. 

4.  Management,  handling. 

"To  ft.ivour  hi  tlio  vutiaje  of  It  of  bo  much  modest 
iwectiiCM."*— O^ttnp*/: ,  I'loM  Uttru.    (Pruf.J 

•  mcn'-age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.    [Manaoe,  f.) 

To  manage,  to  control. 

Mo.  the  rl.;htful  owne r  of  ihni  steede. 

Uv  wuU  could  mo  I  tui/c  o.\i<\  kuliJiio  lii!<  priito" 

ii//ciner  :  /".  y..  11,  Iv.  1 

mo-n&s'-er-ie.mfi-nif -er-^, s.  (Fr. . from 
TJU'iMif/.T  =  to  keep  liouse  ;  mfuwjc  =  a  house- 
hold,'housekeeping.]    liMcNAUK  (2),  a.] 

1.  A  yard  in  wliich  wild  aidnuils  are  kept. 

2,  A  coneelion  of  wild  animals  :  espee.  one 
kept  for  exhibition. 

mcn'-a-g^gue,  «.  [Gr.  ^^ccc  (menc»)  =  the 
iiiciises  ol  w«>nicn  ;  aywyoi  (uj;oyys)  =  leading, 
driving;  ayut  {ivju)  =  U>  h-ad,  to  drive.)  A 
medieine  that  promotes  the  llux  of  the  menses. 

mcn'-^ld,  "men"  6ld,  "mSn'-nd,  n.   [Cf. 

Wei.  viiiuog  =  bpolU'd.J    bpulLcd.    (Said  of 
animals.) 

M6-n&n'-dri-an,  $.    [For  etym.  noo  dcf.j 

Church  HiM.'U'l.):  Followers  of  Metiander.a 
disciple  of  Simon  MnguK.  wImi,  to  all  his 
master's  hercMies,  addetl  thiH  of  hm  own  ;  that 


with'iut  baptiaui  in  his  name  t>alvati'>n  was 
impossible,  and  to  all  so  baptised  he  pniinisud 
Immortality  and  Incorruptibility.  He  is  also 
de:*crilH;d  by  TertuUiau,  as  pretending  to  be 
oiieofthea;onsfroMi  tliepleroma(q.v.),  sentto 
succour  souls  which  were  under  oppression. 
(Shipley.) 

men-aph-thox-^l'-ic.  a.     [Eng.  meithyO: 
n"i'hth(a);    oJ(<tOi/^  and  sufT.  -ic]    (See  the 
coiniK>und.) 
menaphthoxylic-acld,  s.    [Naphtha- 

LENE-CAKBOXVLIG  ACIU.] 

men-a.pli-thyl'-qt-mine,  «.    [Eng.  mt^thyl); 

TUtphtkyl,  aud  amnif.] 

Chcm.:  C11II19NH2.  A  liquid  produced  by 
treating  an  ale  diolic  sobiiion  of  menaphtho- 
thiamide,  CnIl9^'-"5.  w'tb  hydrochloricacid  aud 
zinc.  It  biuls  at  290"— 'J93',  and  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  a. rid  from  the  air.  It  unites 
with  acids,  forming  s:dts,  whieh  all  crystal- 
lize well.  With  alcoholic  soda  aud  chloioform, 
it  yields  the  stron-dy-smelling  compound  for- 
momeuaphthyl  niirile. 

*  men-cl-otm,  s.    [Mention,  «.] 

mend,  •  mend-en,  v.t.  &  t.    [A  corrupt,  of 
ami')id  (q.V.)'j 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  repair  or  make  good  ;  as  a  breach,  a 
rent,  a  defacement,  or  injury  of  like  kind. 

2.  Torepairormake  good,  as  a  thing  broken, 
rent,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injui^edoi  damaged; 
to  rcstoie  to  the  oiiginid  sUite  ;  to  put  into 
repair,  shape,  or  order  again  ;  to  jiatch  up. 

"He  RAW  Jiunes  the  son  u(  Z«bodee.  n-iil  John  hL 
brother.  who»i»o  wore  luUio ship  tn^miiiiif  tlicir  nets." 
—^Jur/ii.  19. 

3.  To  set  right ;  to  amend  or  repair  what  is 
amiss. 

"Thnfs  K  fault  that  water  will  mend.'—ShaketjK  t 
Comedy  of  Errors,  ill.  2. 

4.  To  amend  ;  to  make  better  ;  to  improve; 
to  alter  for  tlie  better;  to  ameliorate;  to 
correct. 

*'  A  man  I  wile  the  moke,  rlchely  for  to  lyue. 
Or  luy  Chefa  JuBtlce,  tlie  lu«<.-»  i>mcn-i  »tf1  right. 
/iuOert  a*  Uruniir.  l*.  M. 

5.  To  advance,  to  further,  to  improve. 

•■  KrU  fitrth  mid  bitter  are  not  flt  to  ww. 
Nor  will  t>e  tjuoi)  .iiul  m'-ndtU  by  tliv  plough. 

ljr;,acn:   Virgil;  Q »>/rg. c  li.  Sl%, 

6.  To  add  to,  to  increase. 

•■jHel  lifu!  ni'i\iled  llio  clieorof  his  hosts  by  »  prfr 
sent  of  fat  l.uok*  from  lii«  lorMW."— J/ocau/nv .  BiO. 
Eii'j..  tit.  xxiv. 

7.  To  increase,  to  qnicken,  to  accelerate, 

"  Jmlynu-iit,  however  tanly.  i>irndj  her  jawe, 
Wlieu  ubaiiiihcy  ouce  hiu  coiit]Uer'<l  gniirc  * 

Cow/ier :  Expottulalion,  786. 

*  8.  To  adjust,  to  set  right. 

•'  He  will  menu  the  niff  witi  ilug  "—HhakeMp, :  AITt 
IVtll  That  Ends  H'eil.  ill.  2. 

*  9.  To  improve  uiion. 

*•  Weni  mrntt  our  dliuicr  here.'— S3kaA#tp. ;  C<ymfilp 
of  Errort,  iv.  3. 

B,  JiUraiis.  :  To  grow  or  become  better  ;  to 
imi)rove,  to  amend. 

"  Wlint  thliiU  you  of  this  fool?  Doth  he  uotmend  f" 
— iftui  tp.^  Ttcei/th  Sijht.  L  i. 

*  mend,  a.     [Mrkd,  v.]     An  amendment;  a 

coneetion,  a  remedy. 

>-  If  ahe  be  fAir.  tla  the  Ix^tcr  for  her:  ui  sfae  b« 
not.  tbe  hiui  thi'  me-idi  lu  bar  vwu  bjuida.' — SsAaJftp.  : 
7'roUu4  *  Crc*sid-i,  L  L 

•  mond'-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  mend;  •able.)  That 
can  be  nieiulcd,  coriected,  or  improved. 
Capable  of  improvement  or  amendment. 

"  Diligently  rvfuunne  Mid  anieiule  lu  lacb  a*  u% 
metiUiiOlr.'—Sir  T.  ilort:  WurUs,  p.  wa* 

mon-da'-oioos,  a.  (I-at.  mendax  (eeidt 
vifHiUnU)  ~  l\iug;  mtntior  ■=  to  lie;  Ital. 
•mfmliicio  mendact.]  Lying;  fii*'ei.  to  false- 
hood ;  false 

mSn-da'-Cloos-iy,  arfr.    [Eng.  f»f  mfactoiu; 

■iij.l    in  a  luendacious  or  lying  manner. 

miSn-da-cious-ndss.  *.  \V.\\g.  mrndaeiout; 
-Hr-.v5.)  'Ihe  ciuulllv  ol  being  memlacnuitt  or 
lying  ;  mendacity,  lying. 

"  It  Uoiieloiik'  record  i>fKiiibltlon.rnpAtfUr.m«fKf«. 

floiuMrM.  i>u(l  ciiiu*."— Aril.   gM4irf*Wjf  /4-««nr,   roL 
rii..  IV  aw. 

mSn-d&9'-(-tj^,  9-  rT-<at.  mffidacUni,  from 
mrmhts  (;:euil.  tlWfldactx)  =  lying  ;  Ital.  tl  tip, 

rii-nf^icia.] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  lying  :  a  dIspOMitioa 
to  lie  or  det  eivQ  ;  habitual  1}  ing. 

"IimImnI  In  liliu  ni#nd<iray  WMMhiiwlftOlMUlk*''— 

JVfit.iu/uy;  Hfl.  Kng.,  oli.  vL 


bSU,  b^j^ ;  p6Ut,  J6^1 ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  fhln,  ben^h ;  go.  gom  :  thin.  Xh\n  \  sin,  ns ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -!nff, 
•>«taii,  -tlan=  Bh^n.    -tlon,  -slon^  ahiin ;  -^on*  -jlon  ~  shun*    -clous,  -tlooB,  -sious  —  shUs.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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2.  A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

"  In  tliia  delivery  there  were  additional  m«ndacitirs: 
for  the  cummandment  forbid  not  to  touch  the  fruit." 
—  Browne. 

nen'-dee,  men'-dit  s.  [Mahratta,  Bengalee, 

&C.J 

Bot. :  An  Indian  name  for  henna  (Lawsonia 
alba}. 

mend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mend;  -er]  One  who 
mends,  repairs,  or  improves. 

"  A  trade  that  I  may  use  with  r  aafe  conscience  ;  a 
mender  of  bad  iole3."—Shakesp  :  Jultut  CtBsar,  i.  I. 

•  men'-di-ant,  s.  [Fr.]  A  beggar,  a  mendi- 
cant. 

"  Therefore  we  mrndiantg,  we  sely  freres, 
Ben  wedded  to  pouertie  and  continence." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  T.<88. 

nsen'-di-can-^y,  s.  [Eng.  mciidican(t) ;  -c?/.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mendicant ;  the 
condition  of  a  begg-.xr ;  beggary,  begging. 

"It  was  not  necessary  that  the  men  ahould  he 
taught  the  trade  of  rrn'ndican'-y,  which  many  nf  their 
class  (ire  too  re.ady  to  learn."— rim**,  Nov.  10.  18T5. 

men'-di-cant,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  mendicans,  pr, 
p;ir.   of   m'endico  =  to  beg;    mendicus  —  beg- 
garly, poor;  Ital.  mindicante;  Sp.  mendigantc] 
*  A,  As  adjtctivi  : 

1,  Begging;  given  to  begging. 

**  And  hut  for  that  whatever  he  may  vaunt. 
Who  knows  li  monk  had  been  ntendtcanr.'' 

Buhop  Hall:  Stttiret,  v, 

2.  Reduced  to  beggary  ;  begging. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  beggar ;  one  who  begs  alms ; 
specif   a  member  of  a  mendicant  order  or 
fraternity  ;  a  mendicant  friar. 
*'  She  from  her  chest  o(  meal 
Takes  one  misparing  handful  for  the  scrip 
Of  this  old  mnidieanf." 

Woi^ioorth  :  Old  Cumberland  Brtjgar, 

Mendicant  Friars,  s.  pi.  [Mendicant 
Ordkils.  ) 

Mendicant  Orders,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  <t  Church  HUt.  :  Monastic  orders, 
which,  by  their  rule,  were  forbidden  to  acquire 
landed  property  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
but  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  alms,  in 
many  instances  in  their  early  history,  and  in 
some  cases  even  now,  in  some  countries  under 
the  Roman  obedience,  actually  gathered  by  beg- 
ging, they  date  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  at  first  consisted  of  the  Carmelites,  the 
Dominicans,  and  the  Franciscans.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  the  Angustinians 
became  a  mendicant  order,  and  the  Servites 
were  recognised  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  in 
1487,  as  a  Itfth  mendicant  order.  Hallam 
notes  that  these  new  preachers  at  first  were 
received  with  approbation  by  the  laity,  whose 
religious  zeal  depends  a  great  deal  upon  their 
opinion  of  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness 
of  their  pastors.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
supincness  and  corruption  which  they  im- 
puted to  the  secular  clergy  came,  in  time,  to 
be  imputed  to  them  also. 

•  men  -di-cate,  v.i.  [Lat.  mendioatiis,  pa.  par. 

of  m-emlico  =  to  beg.]    To  beg  ;  to  ask  alms. 

•  men-di-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mendicatio,  from 
tnendicatus,  pa.  par.  of  inendico  =  to  beg.] 
The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  begging. 

"Sedrenus  and  Zonaras,  two  crave  and  punctual 
authors  .  .  .  omit  the  history  of  his  I  Beliaartus]  men- 
dication." — Browne:  Vulvar  Errourt,  hk.  vii-,  ch.  xvU. 

•  inen-di9'-i-ence,  s,  [Mendicant.]  Beg- 
ging, mendicancy. 

"  There  hath  been  preat  discord  .  .  . 
Upon  the  eatate  of  mendir^ience.' 

Romaiint  q/  Che  Rote. 

men-di9'-i-ty,    *  men-dic-i-te,  s.     [Fr. 

mendiciU,  from  Lat.  mendicitas,  from  viendicns 
=  beggarly,  poor;  Ital.  meJidicUd ;  Sp.  num- 
dicidad.]  The  act  or  state  of  begging  ;  meu- 
dicancy. 

*'  For  ricbesse  and  mendicitiet 
Ben  cleped  two  extremities." 

fiomaunt  of  the  Rote. 

Mendicity  Society.  .■?.  The  usual  name 
by  which  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Mendicity  is  known.  It  was  established  in 
lK>ndon  in  1S18.  The  plan  of  the  institution 
is,  the  issue  of  printed  tickets  to  be  given  to 
street  beggars  instead  of  money ;  which 
tickets  refer  them  to  the  Society's  office, 
where  their  cases  are  investigated  and  dis- 
posed of  acconling  to  circumstances.  In  all 
suitable  cases  a  labour  test  is  imposed.  Con- 
stables in  plain  clothes  are  employed  to  arrest 
vagrants  and  impostors,  and  of  these  alone 
62,460  were  registered  in  the  Society's  books 


up  to  March,  18S5.  A  Begging-letter  depart- 
ment was  established  a  few  years  after  tlie 
formation  of  the  Society,  and  up  to  the  date 
mentioned  above  204,449  begging-letters  had 
been  referred  to  the  Society  by  subscribers 
for  investigation. 

men'-dip-ite,  «.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  tii-st  found,  Mendip  Hills;  suff.  -Ue 
(Min.);  Ger.  Tnciidipit.] 

Mln.  :  An  nrthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  masses  with  a  fibrous,  and  sometimes  radi- 
ated structure.  Hardness,  2'5  to  3  ;  sp.  gr. 
7  to  7*1  ;  lustre,  svil>-adamaiitine ;  colour, 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  red  ;  streak, 
white.  Compos.  :  chloride  of  lead,  38 '4 ; 
oxide  of  lead.  61-6  =  100 ;  formula,  PbCi  + 
2PV)0.  A  rare  mineral,  after  the  English 
locality,  having  been  met  with  only  in  small 
amount  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia. 

*  mend'-ment.  s.  [A  contr.  of  ameridinent 
(q.v.).]     Amendment. 

"  By  that  mendmenC  nothing  else  he  meant 
But  to  be  kln^,  to  that  mark  was  he  bent." 

Sackvitle:  Mirrourfor  Mn'jittrutat.  p.  355. 

*  men'-dose,  a,  [Lat.  mendosus.]  False, 
spurious. 

men-do'-zite,  $.  [After  the  pla^e  where 
found,  Mendoza,  River  Plate,  South  America; 
suff.  -iUiMin.);  named  by  Dana,] 

^f^n. :  A  white  fibrous  mineral,  having  re- 
seml>lance  to  fibrous  gypsum,  but  harder. 
Hardness,  3  ;  sp.  gr.  I'SS.  It  is  a  soda-alum, 
the  composition  being  :  sulphuric  acid,  36*3  ; 
alumina,  11  7;  soda,  71  ;  water,  44"9  =  100  ; 
formula,  NaOSOa  -|-  AI2O33SO5  -f  22HO. 

mend^f  s.  pi.  [Mend,  «.]  Amends,  satisfac- 
tion, remedy. 

■'  W'e  wad  hae  keepit  it  in  mind  mouy  a  day  till  we 
got  some  Tuendt  for 't.*' — Scott :  Black  Dwar/,  ca,  ii. 

*  mene,  v.t.    [Mean,  v.] 

*  mene,  a.  &  s.    [Mean,  a.  &  s.] 

men-e-ghin'-ite,  5.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Meneghini  of  Pisa  ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.)} 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  slender 
crj'stals  of  a  prismatic  habit,  and  also  fibrous. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic.  Hardness, 
2"5 ;  sp.  gr.  6"339  ;  lustre,  bright,  metallic  ; 
colour,  lead-gray.  Compos.,  according  to 
Bcchi,  sulphur,  17'52  ;  antimony,  19'28;  lead, 
59-21 ;  copper,  3-54 ;  iron,  0-35  =  99-90.  Found, 
associated  with  galena,  boulangerite,  james- 
onite,  &c.,  at  Bottino,  near  Serravezza,  Tus- 
cany. 

"  men-eld,  a.    [Menald.] 

Men-e'-vi-auCj  a.  [From  Menevia,  the 
Roman  name  of  St.  David's.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Henemenew,  tJie  old  British  name.J 
Of  or  belonging  to  St.  Da"id's. 

Menevlan-beds,    Menevlan-rocks, 

a.  }'l. 

Geol. :  Certain  very  ancient  rocks  found  near 
St.  David's  in  South  Wales,  ami  near  Dolgelly 
and  Maentwr  in  North  Wales.  Dr.  Hicks 
placed  them  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Cambrian 
rocks.  They  contain  more  than  fifty  species 
offossils.  One  of  the  chief  is  a  large  trilobite, 
nearly  twofeetlongcalled  ParadorLdes  Davidis. 
The  Menevian-beds  seem  co-extensive  with 
Etage  C  of  Barrande's  Primordial  zone  and 
some  beds  in  Sweden. 

*  menge,  "  minge,  v,t.  [A.S.  mengan  =  to 
mix ;  Dut.  vtenfioi ;  O.  Fris.  mengia ;  Icel. 
menga ;  Ger.  mengen.}  To  mingle,  to  mix. 
[Mingle.] 

"  The  busy  bee,  her  honey  dow  she  mingt," 

Surrey :  Deicript.  of  Spri  tg. 

men'-gite,  s.     [Named  after  Menge,  the  dis- 
coverer ;  suff.  'ite  (Min.);  Ger.  mengit.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
short  prisms,  frequently  terminated  by  four- 
sided  pyramids.  Hardness,  5  to  5"5  ;  sp.  gr. 
5"48;  lustre,  submetallic,  splendent;  colour, 
iron-black;  streak,  chestnut- brown.  Compos., 
according  to  G.  Rose,  zirconia,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  tita,nic  acid.  Found  embedded  in  albite 
in  granite  veins  in  the  Ilmen  Mountains,  Oren- 
burg, Russia. 

2.  The  same  as  Monaeite  (q.v.). 

men-ha'-den,  s.    [Indian  name.) 

Ichthy :  Alosa  jnenhaden,  one  of  the  Clu- 
peidfe,    abounding    in    the    waters    of    New 


England  and  as  far  south  as  Cht- sapeake  Bay. 
It  is  also  called  Bony-fish,  White-fish,  Hard- 
head, Moss-bunker,  and  Pauhagen.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island  they  are  known 
by  their  native  name;  in  New  York  as  Moss- 
Bunkers  and  Skippaugs.  The  economic  value 
of  this  fish,  surpassed  in  America  only  by 
that  of  tlie  Gadoi<ls,  is  derived  chiefly  from  its 
use  as  bait,  and  from  the  oil  extracted  from 
it,  the  annual  yield  exceeding  that  of  the 
whale  from  American  fisheries.  The  refuse  of 
the  oil-factories  supplies  a  material  valuable 
for  artificial  manures. 

menliaden-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  An  oil  obtained  fiom  a  species  of 
herring,  Alosti  menhaden,  Wlien  distilled  with 
excess  of  lime,  it  yields  not  less  than  sixteen 
volatile  hydrocarbons. 

xnen'-hir,  s.    [Gael.  &  WeL  wuwii  =  a  stone, 

and  hir  =  high.] 

Archfvnl.  £  Anthrop.  (PL):  Tall  stones  ;  the 
last  of  the  classes  into  which  Megalithic 
monuments  are 
usually  divided. 
They  occur  singly 
and  in  groups, 
rough  and  unhewn, 
and  Sculptured  and 
inscribed  with  Og- 
ham writing  or 
with  runes.  They 
are  found  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland, 
in  Scandinavia,  in 
Algeria,  and  in  the 
Khassia  Hills,  Ben- 
gal. In  the  latter 
instance  many  of 
the  stones  are  re-  uenhtr. 

cent,    and     Major 

Austen  (Jaum.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  L  127)  thus  ac- 
counts for  their  creation  : 

"  If  any  of  the  Khassia  tribe  falls  111  or  gets  Into 
difficulties,  he  prays  to  some  one  of  his  deceased 
ancestors,  whose  spirit  he  fancies  may  be  able  and 
willing  to  assist  him  ....  and.  to  enforce  his  prayer, 
he  vows  that,  if  it  is  granted,  he  will  erect  a  atone  iu 
honour  of  the  deceased." 

Fergusson's  view  as  to  the  origin  of  European 
menhirs  genei^ally  may  be  gathered  from  the 
extract : 

"We  can  trace  back  the  history  of  the  menMrg  from 
historic  Christian  times  to  non-nistoric  regions  when 
these  rude  stone  pillars,  with  or  without  still  ruder 
inscriptions,  were  gradually  superseding  the  earthen 
tumuli  w  ft  record  of  the  dead."— /"ct-jtumou  -•  Ru<ie 
Stane  Monuments,  p.  60. 

me'-ni-al,  *  mei-ne-al,  *  mey-ne-al,  a. 

&  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  ineine,  meinee,  meyny,  4:c.  ; 
-oi.]     [Many.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  retinue  or 
train  of  servants  ;  serving. 

"  Lo  1  the  sad  father,  frantic  with  his  pain. 
Around  bim  furious  drives  his  menial  train." 
Pope  :  Homer  :  Iliad  xxiv.  2M. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  servants ; 
servile,  low,  mean, 

"  To  their  house  three  barons  bold 
Must  menial  service  do."    Scott :  Marmion.  il.  18. 

B.  As  snbst. :  A  retainer  ;  one  of  a  body  of 
servant-s  ;  a  domestic  servant,  (Used  chiefly  in 
disparagement,) 
"That  all  might  mark — knight,  Tn^rtial,  high,  and  low." 
Cowper  :  Bope,  212. 

*  men'-ild,  a.    [Menald.] 

znen'-il-ite,  s.     [From  the  place  where  found, 
MenilMoutant,  Paris;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

MiTL  :  A  variety  of  opal  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
concretionary  forms  (tuberose  or  reniform),  ia 
an  argillaceous  shale.  It  is  opaque,  and  of  a 
dull-grayish  to  grayish-brown  colour. 

me-nin'-ge-al,  a.     [Meningks.]     Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  meninges  (q.v.). 

meningeal-artery,  s. 

Anaf. :  The  largest  of  the  branches  given  off 
by  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  enters 
the  cranium  by  the  spinal  foramen,  and  dis- 
tributes its  branches  chiefly  to  the  dura-mater. 

meningeal'Vessels,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  The  vessels  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain. 

me-nin'-ge^,   5,  pi.     [Gr.  junctyf  (meningz% 
genit,  /iijuyyos  (meninggos)  =  a  membrane,] 
Anat. :  (See  extract). 

"The  cerebro-spinal  centre  is  enclosed  in  certain 
membranes  or  meninjet.  which  are  three  iu  uumber— 
the  dura-mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pta-mat«r."— 
Todd  *  Bowman  :  Physiol.  Anat ,  1.  2«. 


f&te.  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  w6rk«  wlio.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


meningitis— menseful 
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men-in-gi  -tiS,  <.  (Eni;.,  Ac.  mening(f3):  suff. 
-Uis.J 

PalhoL  :  The  t»rm  applied  by  Herpin  to  the 
Inflammation  of  the  meinl'ranes  envelupiii.; 
the  brain.  Acute  simple  meningitia  as  a  rule 
involves  the  membranes  extensively,  but  13 
more  marlicd  over  the  convexity  of  the  cere- 
bral hemisphere  than  at  the  base  or  any 
localised  spot.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
are  usually  well  marked,  as  headache,  gra- 
dually gcttins  worse,  heaviness,  giddine.ss, 
irritability,  and  fr.-quently  sickness  ami  vonnt- 
ing  When  the  dise.nse  is  established,  it  prc- 
•ents  the  following  stages:  (1)  Excitement; 
(2)  Transition  ;  (3)  Depression.  The  extent  of 
the  inflammation  and  it-s  position  on  the 
brain  determine  the  symptoms.  There  are 
acute  and  chronic  fonns  of  the  malady.  1  he 
former  generally  terminates  in  deatli :  whilst 
the  latter  results  II  rat  in  maniacal  excitement, 
and  then  in  idiocy. 

me-nis'-cal,  o.  [Meniscus.]  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  form  of  a  meniscus. 

mSn-is-ci-e-SB,  ».  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  menixi- 
(«m);  Ijit.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -ea.) 

Bol. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns 
without  an  indusiinn. 

me-ni8'-9i-um.  ».  [Dimin.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
mtniscusiii.v.).'] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribe 
Afeii  isci'OT.  Tlie  sori  are  reniform,  sealed  on 
the  backs  of  the  transverse  venules,  the  veins 
pinnate,  anastomosing.    (Ori^fA  £  Henfrey.) 

vS-nis'-Ooid,  a.  [Gr.  nTjviVmi  (menistos)  = 
a  little  moon,  and  etSoi  (eit/os)  =  form,  ap- 
pearance.] Having  the  form  or  appcarani'c  of 
a  meniscus ;  concavo-convex,  cresecnt-shaped. 

inS-nis'-«&8,  9.  [Or.  (juinVicot  (menisfcos)  =  a 
little  moon  ;  fA»ir»j  i^meni)  —  a  moon.) 

1.  Optics :  A  lens  convex  on  one  side  and 
concave  on  tlie  other.  [Lens.]  The  concave 
side  has  a  curve  of  greater  radius  than  the 
convex  side,  and  the  lens  is  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  elsewhere. 

2.  Archmol. :  A  kind  of  bronze  plate  or 
disc,  which  was  placeil  by  the  Athenians  upon 
the  heads  of  statues,  to  defend  them  from  the 
rain,  or,  more  especially,  from  the  ordure  of 
birds. 

3.  Zool  :  A  tcnn  applied  to  an  organ  of 
doubtful  function  in  Echinorliynchus.  (//ui- 
tey.) 

men-ise,  9.     [Minnow.] 

» men-1-Bon.   *  men-1-soun,   «.     [O.  Fr. 

vunison]    The  dysentery. 

lli62i-i-Bper-iiia'-9e-c0,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nunis- 
perm  (iim);  Lat.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -aceie.] 

Bfil. :  Menispeniiads,  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exo;.'ens,  alliance  Mcnispennales.  It  consists 
of  sarmentaceous  shrubs,  with  alternate,  gene- 
rally entire  leaves,  reticulated  and  often 
palinlnerved.  The  wood  develops  only  on  one 
Bide  of  the  pith.  Flowers  small,  in  racemes, 
generally  diceeioiis ;  sepals  in  a  ternary  series 
or  in  binary  rows ;  petals  generally  smaller 
than  the  sepals,  six,  or  in  a  binary  or  single 
series ;  atameiis  aa  many  as  the  iietals  or 
more  numerous,  distinct  or  monadelphous  ; 
ovules  three  or  six ;  fruit,  usually  fleshy 
drupes,  containing  a  single  one-celled  nut; 
seed  one,  envehiped  in  a  membranaceous  in- 
teguinent.  I-'ound  climbing  among  trees  in 
the  tropics  of  Asia  and  America.  The  order 
Is  divided  into  six  tribes :  (I)  Heteroclineie, 
(2)  Anoniospermea.*,  f3)  Tiliocorea*,  (4)  I^cpto- 
gonete,  with  the  Buutribes  Eleutharrhencin 
and  Cissampeliden:,  (:>)  Platygoneie,  (0)  Pachy- 
goiiea'.  (lAmlleij.)  Known  genera  CO,  species 
about  300.    {Trtas.  0/ Bot.) 

mon-I-spcr'-xn&d.s.  (Mod.  Lat.  mrni.*;)enn- 
(urn);  Kng.  sulf.  -(itt.) 

I'M.  (I'l.):  The  n.ime  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Menispermaceu;  (q.v.). 

mSn-I-spor'-ni^I,  0.  [Hod.  IjlI.  menitpcrm- 
(iim);  Lng.  sutf.  -at,] 

lint.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Menl- 
sperniuin  or  the  order  Menispermaecic  (m.v.). 

monlsponmU-alllAnoo,  s.  [Menisi-er- 

HALE.S.] 

saSn-i-sper-ma'-Iof.  ».  pi-  [Mod.  Lat 
m<iiijf/<riri(iini);  Ijit,  inos.  and  fcm.  pi.  adj. 
eutf.  -aUs.] 


Bet.  :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Kxogens, 
consisting  of  those  with  monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  superior  disunited  carpels,  and  an 
embryo  surronndeil  by  abundant  albumen. 
It  ctmtains  six  orders :  Monimiaeea-.  Atlnro- 
spermai-Cie,  Myristif-aceie,  U^^dizabalaceai, 
Schizandraceie,  and  Menispcrmacea!  (q.v.). 

jnen-i-sper-mate,  ».     [Mod.   Lat.   menis- 
j>rrm<WTa) ;  En^'.  suit,  -ate] 

Chem.  :  A  sail  of  menisiiennie  acid. 

men-I-spcr'-imo,  o.    [Eng.  m<n«jierm<i7U'); 
-ic]      Lontaincd  in    or  derived  from    meni- 
spermuin  (q.v.). 
menispermic  acid.  a. 

Chcm.  :  A  doulitful  acid,  said  by  BouUay  to 
exist  in  tlje  seeds  of  Mfni.ipcrmum  coccnh^. 
It  is  described  as  crystalline,  tasteless,  spar- 
insly  soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  forming 
crystallizable  salts  with  alkalis. 

men -is -per- mine,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  menis- 
pcrm(um):  Eng.  sull.  -iiie  (CViem.).] 

Clirm.  :  CisHjiNO.j.  An  alkaloi.l  discovered 
by  Pelletier  anifCoiierbe  iu  the  seeds  of  Men- 
i^pcrnum  coccuhis.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  iu  alcohol 
and  ether,  from  which  it  deposits  in  the  crys- 
talline state.  It  melts  at  liO',  but  is  decom- 
posed at  a  hi^^her  temperature.  Menisper- 
mine  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous. 

men-i-sper'-mum,  s.    [Gr.  inrji^  (mcne)  = 
the  moon,  and  oTrtpjia  (xpfmui)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot. :  Moon-seed.  The  tjTieal  genus  of  the 
order  Menisperniacese  and  the  alliance  Menis- 
permales.  Sepals,  four  to  eight,  in  two  rows  ; 
petals,  six  to  eight;  males  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  free  stamens,  females  with  six  stenle 
ones  and  two  to  four  aiiisules.  Known  spe- 
cies two,  one  American,  tlie  other  Asiatic. 

•  men'-i-ver,  s.    [Miniver.] 

Hen'-kar,  s.     [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).] 

Aslron. :  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation 
Cetus.     Called  also  a  Ceti. 

Men'-non-ite,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.  B.l 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  sect  describeil  under  B. 

•■  Tlie  Btiijenta  receive  tlK-ologlcal  Inatnictioii  In  it 
room,  coutatiilng  the  Ilbmry.  over  the  Slemmmu 
cliftpel."— i/cCd'Tifoo*  i  Ulroni/  :  Cuctop.  Sib.  i  Eccla. 
Lit.,  vl.  96. 

B,  As  substantive : 
Eccks.  <t  Ckurcli,  Hist.  (PI.):  The  followers 

of  Merino  Simons  (14!I2-156;1),  a  priest  at 
Witinarsum,  in  Friesland,  who  resigned  his 
position  from  religious  convictions.  His 
teaching  was  ascetic  rather  than  dogmatic, 
except  that  he  was  aiitipa;dobaptisl.  The 
discijiline  of  the  Mennonitcs  involved  separa- 
tion from  the  world,  to  the  extent  of  refusing 
to  bear  arms  or  to  till  any  civil  ollice.  There 
was  no  hierarchy,  but  cxhorters  were  chosen 
by  the  eongregations,  each  of  which  was  in- 
dependent of  all  the  rest,  and  from  these 
cxhorters  elders  were  selected  to  administer 
the  sacraments.  The  Meiinonit<;8  spread  over 
Switzerland,  Genuany,  Holland,  and  even  to 
France.  Their  chief  home  now  is  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  they  number 
nearly  200.000.  There  are  also  some  German 
Mennonite  colonies  iu  Southern  Kussia. 

"Tlio  Mrnyiotiilfi  ot  Holland  hftvo  INiMed  through 
All  liiUTt-Btlm:  Mid  (.rotrcMlve  history." —/.'Wi/f.  Ortl. 
(od.  'jthl.  xvl.  li 

mon-o-br&n'-ohl-dffl,  «.  pi-    [Mod.  Lat 

iMiwdrniifKiis);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -i<i<e.] 
Zool. :  A  [irovisional  family  of  tailed  am- 
phibians, sub-order  lehthyoidea,  group  Pereu- 
nibranchiata.  It  was  erected  for  the  reception 
of  the  possible  genus  Mcnobranchus  (q.v.). 

m6n-6-brfi.n'-chiis,  5.  [Gr.  (j.Vo.  (-ncn")  = 
to  reiimin,  to  be  uinhaiiged,  and  Ijit.  brandtioi 
-  the  gills  of  a  llsh  ;  bianchia  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  tailed  amphibians,  of 
the  group  Percnnibianchiuta.  Although  these 
animals  have  received  generic  distinction,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  not  either 
the  larvie  or  the  Inimatiiro  condition  of  an 
aniblystonic,  liatraehoi-eps.  HrlluhranchnsUi- 
Urulia  is  from  the  Mississippi,  and  M.  punc- 
talus  from  the  lake  district  of  North  America. 
Dusky  ash  gray,  with  ilark  spots,  a  dark  streak 
from  the  snout  over  the  eyes  ;  braiiihlK  thri'ii 
on  each  side,  of  bright  crimson.  Extremities 
four-cleft,  without  claws.  Erroneously  re- 
puted poisonous. 


men  6  lo   gi-um,  ».    (Mknoloov.) 

mo-nol'-o-gy,  -*.  IGr.  >ti)t*x«iYioi'  (mennlogion), 
from  iiiif  (viiii)  =  a  month,  and  \i>yo«  {togoa)  = 
a  discourse,  a  word.] 

1.  Ord.  Laiiij. :  A  register  of  mouths. 

2.  Greek  Church  :  A  martyrohigy  or  cidendai 
of  Ihe  lives  of  the  sainU  tor  each  day  in  Uw 
\.-.u. 

men'  0  pause,  >. 

Phijttol.:  Final  cessation  of  the  menses ; 
"change  of  life." 

snen-o-po'-ma,  5.  [Gr.  iievu  (m*no)- t<^ 
remain,  to  lie  unchanged,  and  mi/»o  (poma' 
=  a  lid,  a  cover.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  ttie  family 
Menopoinida!  (q.v.).  It  contains  but  a  single 
genus,  Meiiopoma  alleiihanicnsis,  popularly 
known  as  the  Hellbender.  Found  in  the 
Alleghany  and  its  tributaries.  Length,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches ;  pale  slate- 
colour,  mottled  with  dusky  tints.  The  neck 
has  a  single  gill-cleft  on  each  si<le.  The  fore- 
limbs  are  short,  thick,  and  fringed.  There 
are  four  tlngei-s  and  live  webbed  toes.  It  is 
carnivorous  and  very  voracious,  feeding  on 
fish,  molluscs,  and  worms. 

mon'-o-pomc,  s.  [Menopoma.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Menopoma  (q.v.). 

men-6-p6m-i-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mevo- 
j)um(<i);  Lat.  felii,  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -i<J«:.] 

1.  Zonl. :  A  family  of  tailed  amphibians, 
sub-order  lehthyoidea,  group  Doretremata. 
It  contains  the  genera  Menopoma  (q.v.)  and 
Sieboldia  (Cryptobranchus). 

2.  PalKont. :  The  large  salamander  originally 
described  as  Homo  dilurii  testis  is  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  this  fami'y. 

men-or-rlia'-gi-a,  s.  [Gr.  (i^i-  (men),  genit. 
^ijeds  (meao.s)  =  a 'month,  and  pij-yw^it  (rft<ff- 
niimi)  =  to  burst  forth,  to  flow.] 

Phys.  :  The  flow  of  the  menses  ;  menstrua- 
tion. Frequently  used  synonymously  with 
uterine  hiemorrhage,  or  to  denote  an  im- 
moderate flow  of  the  menses. 

me-nos'-ta-sis,  men  6s-ta-tlon,  ».   [Or. 

ItTjv  (vuii)',   genit.   fxTjcd?  (menus)  =  a  month, 
and  o-ri<ris  (sliisis)  =  a  standing.]    (Stasis.] 
Physiology : 

1.  The  retention  of  the  menses  and  their 
accumulation  in  the  uterus. 

2.  The  acute  pain  which  sometimes  precedes 
each  appearance  of  the  menses,  presumably 
caused  by  the  stasis  of  the  blood  iu  the  capil- 
lary vessels  of  the  uterus. 

men  os-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Menostasis.] 

•  men'-6w  (I),  ».    [Minnow.] 

men-6w  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  the 
colnpounil.) 

mcnow-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Itttellia  tuherosa. 
men'-sa,  s.    [Lat.]    A  table. 

%  '  A  meiisa  et  toro: 

Law :  (Lit,  fiom  board  and  bed).  A  phrase 
applied  to  a  kind  of  divorce  etVeeted  by  tlio 
sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  by  which 
the  pai-ties  were  separated,  but  the  marriage 
relation  itself  was  not  dissolved.  It  is  now 
superseded  by  a  judicial  separation.  (Bed,  s., 
II.  1 ;  Sei'aiiation.J 

[Ijit.  mtnsalis,  from  mensa 
-    trans- 
acted at  table 
mensal  churoh.  ».    (See  extract.) 

"  I'rlur  to  tlio  KcfiirtiiAtloii  111  HcotlAitd.  wheu  tb« 
revenue  wt  A  iioiilih  bUhiMTli;  Ar"*!  'loi"  th*  AUIiex- 
AtUm  of  imrUli  churth.  tli.iw  Alloltcd  to  Ihc  l.uhop 
hlm«el(  wore  c«llcd  mftiMl  churcttei.  u  funilahlitg 
hlB  tnlde."— .l/cC"(iH/ocA  i  Strong.  Cl/ctop.  Hib  LiL. 
vl.  HJ. 


'  mon'-sal  (I),  a.    . 

a  table.  1      lielonging   to   the   table 


•  min'-sal  (2),  a.  [Lat.  menais  =  a  mouth.) 
Oct  Hiring  once  a  month  ;  monthly. 

minso,  ».  (Icel.  mtnaka  =  hnnmiiity,  (torn 
ijita.vHr  =  human  ;  tiiiin  =  a  man.)  Mauuera, 
moderation.    (Scotch.) 

•mSnso,    ».«.      (MiwsB,   <.]     To  grace. 

(MlS.'.K,  ».) 

m6nso  -  tdl,   '  mensko  -  ful,    •  mensk  - 

fill,  11.     [Icel.  mfiuAii  =  humaiiity.  and  Imi( 
fiill.]    Mannerly,  inwlest  noble,  high  inlndo 


did! 


boil,  b^i^ :  p6lit,  1<S^1 ;  cat,  90II.  chorus,  ^hln,  bcnpb  ;  go.  ftom  ;  thin,  this  :  sin.  a?  :  expect,  ^onophon.  oflst^ph  -  t 
-clan. -tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon, -slon  -  shun ;    Vlon.    ?lon  -  xhiin.     clous,    Uous,    slous  -  shus.    -bio. -die.  ic  -  bfl.  d»l. 
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menseless— menthol 


nense'-less,  a.  [Eng.  mense;  -kss.]  Ill-bred, 
rude,  impudent. 

"  No  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloota. 
Like  ither  iJtensf'eu.  graceless  brutes." 

Hants:  Oettth  nf  f'oor  Maitie. 

men'-ses,  s.  pi.      [Lat.  =  mouths.]     [Cata- 

MENIA.]  * 

*  mensk,  •  menske,  *  mennesc,  *  men- 
niske,  a.  A-  s.  |  A.S.  viennisc ;  Icel.  menskr^ 
from  man  =  man  (q.v.).j 

A.  As  adj. :  Human. 

■'  In  his  mt'nniake  kinde."  OrmuliDn,  218. 

B.  Assiihst.:  Dignity,  honour. 

*■  With  mcTiiks  and  with  manbede.'     Degrevant,  83. 

*  mensk,  *  menske,  vA,  [Mensk,  o.]  To 
dignify,  to  honour,  to  grace. 

men'  -  stru  -  al,    a.       [Lat.   m^nstrualia  — 
monthly,  menstrual,  from  me^isis  =  a  month  ; 
Fr.  mejistnial;  ItaU  raensiude ;  Sp.  mensv£Ll.\ 
*L  Ordiiiary  Language: 

1.  Recurring  or  ocf^urrin;^  once  a  month ; 
monthly ;  done  or  completed  in  a  month. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  menstruum. 

"The  dissents  o(  the  mfin»frual  or  strong  waters 
stay  hinder  the  lncor|ioratioii  as  well  aa  the  disaeiita 
of  the  luet^ils  tlieiuselyes." — Baci^n:  Physiol^iccU  lie- 
mains. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  Recurring  once  a  month;  per- 
forming a  revolutiou  or  completing  a  period 
In  a  month. 

2.  Bot. :  Lasting  for  a  montli. 

3.  Med. :  Pertaining  to  tlie  menses  of  wo- 
men ;  nienatruoua. 

menstrual-climacteric,  s. 

Physiol. :  The  time  when  the  menses  cease. 
This  is  usually  between  the  ages  of  forty-tive 
and  forty-eight,  tlmugh  fever,  or  other  dis- 
eases, may  make  it  much  earlier. 

*  men'-Strn-ant,  a.  [Lat.  menstnians^  pr. 
par.  of  mensthio  =  to  have  a  monthly  term  ; 
menst-nius  =  monthly.)  Subject  to  monthly 
fluxes. 

"That  women  are  rnmstruant,  tt.x\A  ineu  pnhescent 
at  the  yeir  uf  twice  seven,  i.^  jiccoiiiitcd  a  i>unctual 
truth."— Brwiif/Je.'   Vulgar  Errourt.hk.  iv.,ch.  xii. 

men' -  stru  -  ate,  a.  [Lat.  mmstnuitus^  pa. 
par.  of  7/ie»u>(riio.J  Menstruous.  [Mbnstruant.] 

men'-Stru-ate,  v.i.  [Menstruate.]  To  dis- 
charge the  meuHes. 

men-Stru-a'-tlon,  s.     [Menstruate,  a.] 
L  (Ordinary  Lang ud'je: 

1.  lu  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  The  period  of  menstruating. 
n.  Physiology: 

1.  Human :  A  sanguineous  flow  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  regulaily  re- 
turning once  each  lunar  nmntii.  It  generally 
begins  about  the  fifteenth  year,  indicating 
pubescence,  and  termiuat>s  about  the  forty- 
fifth.  It  is  sometimes  prolonged,  Viut  casts 
are  rare  in  which  women  above  tifty  years 
have  borne  cliildren.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
menstrual  flow  during  pregnancy  and  lactation. 
The  diseases  incidental  to  the  woman  as  a  re- 
siilt  of  menstruation  are  nutnerous.  the  chief 
being  raenorrliagia  and  dysmenorrhcea. 

2.  Anhnal:  A  similar  flow  of  blood  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  of  oviparous 
animals.  It  generally  recurs  once  a  year, 
usually  in  the  spring,  though  in  the  case  of 
some  animals  from  two  to  six  times.  In  those 
that  have  undergone  a  ehan<;e  by  domestica- 
tion, as  dogs  and  cats,  the  recurrence  is  usually 
irregular,  depending  upon  various  circum- 
stances, as  diet,  temperature,  &c. 

*  men'-Strue,  s.   [Menstruous.]  The  menses. 

"Our  Tniuersall  ryghte on bu esses  are  afore  God  aa 
clothes  st^yiied with menstrue.'—Bale :  Apology, (u.  57. 

men-Stru-OUS,  a.      [Lat.   menstmris^    from 
vunsis  —  a  month  ;  Fr.  vie.nstriieiisc,\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  menstruation. 

•'  The  wylde  beaates  shall  go  their  way.  and  the  men- 
9truoiis  wemen  shnt  beare  monsters. "—foiraj.    (1551.) 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  tlie 
menses. 

n.  Bot. :  Lasting  for  a  month. 

men'-stru-um,  s.  [Lat.  The  term  was  pro- 
')ably  d.-rived  from  some  notion  of  the  old 
chemists  about  tlie  influence  of  tlie  moon  In 
the  preparation  of  dissolvents.]    Any  fluid  or 


subtilized  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid  ; 
a  solvent. 

"Briefly,  it  conslateth  o(  parts  bo  far  from  an  Icie 
dissulutioD,  that  poweiml  tiietustniuma  are  made  fur 
its  emollitlou."— firww/it;  ;  Vuigar  Hrroura,  bk.  IL, 
ch.  L 

t  men-su-ra-bil'-i-tj?  (s  as  sh),  e,     [Fr, 

meusurcibilite,  from  mensurable  ■=^  mensurable 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  mensur- 
able. 

"The  common  quality  which  characterizes  all  of 
them    is    their   jiwitsurabilHy."--  ReiU .'    i-'tiai/i ;    Oh 

men'-su-ra-ble  (s  as  sli), «.  [Lat.  T'"nsura^ 
bilis,  irom'imn^uni  =  to  measure  ;  mensura  = 
a  measure ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  mensurable ;  Ital.  mert- 
snrabilr.]  That  may  or  can  be  measured ; 
capable  of  being  measured  ;  measurable. 

men'-su-ra-ble-ness  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
vie)isur'able ;  -ness.\  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  mensurable;  meusurability, 

*  men'-SU-ral  (s  as  sh),  o.  [Lat.  mensuralis. 
from  mc']isura  =  &  measure.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  measure  or  measurement. 

*  men'-su-rate  (s  as  sh),  v.t.    [Lat.  rtieiisu- 

ratiis,  pa!  par.  of  mciisttro  =■  to  measure  ;  vun- 
sura  =  a  measure.]  To  measure  ;  to  take  the 
dimensions  of. 

men-su-ra'-tion  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  mensu- 
ratio,  from  tnensuratus,  pa.  par.  of  mensuro  = 
to  measure.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  practice  of  measu- 
ring or  taking  the  dimensions  of  anything  ; 
measurement. 

"TTie  standard  whereby  he  desires  to  be  tried  in  hia 
menturation)  to  all  other."— fi^.  Hall:  Th«  ChrUtian, 
S2. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Cemn.  :  Tliat  branch  of  applied  geometry 
whicli  gives  the  rules  for  huding  the  lengtlis 
of  lines,  the  areas  of  surfaces,  and  the  volumes 
of  solids. 

2.  Med, :  A  means  for  exploring  the  state  of 
the  thoracic  and  other  cavities.  It  consists 
in  a  comparative  mejisurement  of  each  side  of 
the  chest  by  means  of  a  ribbon  extended  from 
the  median  line  of  the  sternum  to  tlie  spine. 
Efl"usion  or  cessation  of  a  portion  of  a  lung  to 
perform  respiratory  fiirictioua  may  thus  be 
detected.     [Stethometer.] 

-ment,sj(/f.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mentum.)  A  com- 
mon suliix,  denoting  an  act  or  result  of,  a 
state,  an  object  produced;  as,  govnTmnent, 
merrinient, 

*  ment,  jm.  jmr.  or  a,    [Menoe.] 

men-tag'-ra,  s.  [A  hybrid  word  formed  on 
analogy  with  i»oda^'ra,  from  Lat.  mentitm  = 
tiie  cliin,  and  Gr.  aypa  {agra)=-&  catching, 
hunting.] 

Pathol. :  A  species  of  skin-disease,  the  same 
as  Tinea  sycosis.    [Tinea.] 

men'-tal  (1),  *  men' -tall,  a.  [Fr.  mental^ 
from  Low  Lat.  mentalis,  from  Lat.  m€jw(genit. 
■mentis)  =  tlie  mind  ;  Sp.  viental;  Itil.  Tnentale.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mind;  done  or  exist- 
ing in  the  mind  ;  intellectual. 

'"That  modiflcation  of  the  subUme.  which  arises 
from  a  stroni^  exi'ressiou  of  meiUal  energy. "" — Stewart  : 
FhUosophictU  ksnam,  cb.  Ui. 

mental-alienation,  s.  Disorder  of  the 
mind  ;  madness,  insanity. 

mental-arithmetic,   s.      Arithmetical 

operations  perfoinied  mentally,  williout  any 
mechanical  aid  such  as  jtaper  and  pencil 

mental -reservation,  s. 

Moral  Theol.  tC  Ethics:  Itcstrictio  incntalis, 
the  using  words  in  a  sense  other  than  that 
which  is  obvious  and  which  the  speaker  knows 
they  are  likely  to  convey.  Tlie  subject  is  one 
of  extreme  delicacy.  All  theologians  agree 
in  the  cardinal  doctrine,  it  is  never  lawful  to 
lie.  Tlie  Roman  do(:trine  la,  that  the  reser- 
vation, to  be  lawful,  miut  be  of  such  a 
cliaraeter  that  it  may  be  perceived  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed;  and,  even 
when  mental  reservation  is  pi.rn>itted,  it  is 
always  to  be  used  with  caution,  and  only  as 
the  less  of  two  evils.  Jeremy  Taylor  (Ductor 
Dubitantium\  from  an  Anglican,  and  Liguori 
{Theol.  Mor.,  lib.  iv.'S  and  C;irdinal  Newman 
(Hist.  Relig,  Opin.a.na  A-iX>logiii)froma.  Roman 
point  of  view,  are  excellent  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

■■  I  do  not  say  that  In  all  casee  It  is  unlawful  to  use 
ment'tt  rescmtti'in,  even  in  craftiness  aud  escai-e."— 
Jer.  Taylor  :  Duct-r  flHl>i(antium.h\^i\\..*:h.  It.,  rule  6, 


men'-tal  (2).  a.    [Lat,  mentum  =  the  chin.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cliiu. 
mental-artery,  s. 

AiuU.  :  A  brunch  of  the  inferior  dental 
artery,  issuing  at  the  mental  furumea  to  be 
distributed  on  the  lower  lip. 

mental-foramen,  s. 

AjuU.  :  The  outer  orifice  of  the  inferior 
dental  canal.  It  occurs  opposite  the  second 
incisor  in  tiie  lower  jaw,  and  gives  passage  to 
the  m'"utal  nerves  and  vessels. 

mental-fossa,  s. 

Aval.  :  A  small  depression  in  the  lower  jam 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

mental-nerve,  s. 

Anut. :  A  branch  of  the  Inferior  dental 
nerve.  It  issues  by  the  mental  foramen,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip. 

mental-prominence,  s. 

Anut.  :  Tlie  triangular  eminence  forming 
the  chin  ;  a  feature  distinctive  of  the  humaa 
skull. 

mental-Spines,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  pairs  of  prominent  tubercules 
placed  close  together  in  the  body  of  the  nian- 
dil>le,  the  upper  pair  giving  attachment  to  the 
genio-glossi,  and  the  lower  pair  to  the  genio- 
hyoid nmscles,     (Quain.) 

men'-tal,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  basket 
made  water-tight,  and  having  four  ropes  at- 
tached, by  which  two  men  lift  water  liom  a 
stream  or  cisU'rn  and  discharge  it  into  a 
trench  for  irrigation. 

*  men-tal'-i-tj?,  s.  [Eng.  mental  (1),  a. ;  'ity.] 
Mental  cast  or  habit. 

"  Hudibras  has  the  same  bard  meTUdliti/."— Emer- 
son :  Kug.  TraiU,  cU.  k.iv. 

men'-tal-ly,  adi'.  [Eng.  T?i«)i(a^l);  -ly.\  In 
the  mi'nd  ;  intellectually  ;  not  practically  or 
exterually,  but  in  thought  or  meditation. 

"There  Is  no  assignable  i<urtiou  of  matter  so  mi- 
nute tliat  it  may  iiut  at  le;u)t,  mentally,  |to  burrow  a 
ecbool-term)   b«  further  divided."— //o^/tf;   iVorkt,   1. 

401. 

men'-tha,  s.  [Lat.  mentha^  Tnenta;  Gv.  fiivBif 
(hu/i£^(-')'=  mint.) 

Bot. :  The  tyi»ical  genus  of  the  family  Men- 
tbidse,  the  tribe  Menthere,  and  perhaps  the 
order  Labiatae  or  Lamiaceit  (Labiates).  The 
root  is  stolonifei'ous  and  creeping,  the  flowers 
small,  whorled,  either  remote  or  constituting 
crowded  terminal  spikes;  calyx  tive-toothed, 
tube  of  the  corolla  short ;  the  limb  campanu- 
late,  four-lobed  ;  stamens  four,  equal.  About 
twenty-ei^ht  species  known,  cluefly  from  the 
Is'orth  Tempemte  Zone,  of  lliese  the  most  im- 
portant are  Peppermint  {^[.  piperliu).  Spear- 
mint or  Greenmint  {  M.  ri'n'i/isl.and  Pen ny royal 
(M.puleijinm),A\\  natives  of  the  Eastern  Henii- 
spere,  but  thoroughly  domesticated  in  the 
United  States.  Here,  however,  the  most 
common  species  ia  M.  canadenais,  the  Wild  or 
Horseniint,  found  from  Kentucky  northward. 
M.  cUrata,  or  Burgamut  mint,  is  an  Europeaa 
species,  its  leaves  having  a  Icnion-scented 
perfume.  Mint  sauce  is  genemlly  made  from 
Spearmint,  wliich  ia  also  used  for  flavoring 
Boups,  &c.  Pepiiermint  is  largely  grown  for 
medical  use,  and  fur  flavoring  lozenges.  An 
oil  ia  prepared  from  Peppermint  which  ia 
chiefly  used  for  flavoring.  It  is  largely  pro- 
duced in  Michigan,  where  the  plant  is  widely 
cultivated.  The  essence  of  Peppermint  is  a 
popular  carminative. 

menth'-e-S9,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  mentha,  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ecB.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiatte  or  Lamiacete. 

men'-thene,  s.    [Eng.  menth(ol);  -ene.] 

CJtem.:  C'loHig.  A  hydrocarbon  produced 
by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydiide  on 
menthoL  It  is  a  transparent  mobile  liquid, 
having  an  agreealde  odour.  Boiling  point 
1G3';  sp.  gr.  -801  at  21°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  oil  of  turpeutiue. 

menth' -  i  -  d£e,  s.  pL  •  [Lat.  mentlta,  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff'.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Labiate  plants,  tribe 
Mentheee  (q.v.). 

men'-thol,  s.      [Lat.  m€nth(a),  and  Eng.  (oj- 

coh)ol.  J 

Chcnu:  CioH^oO-  Mpnchync  alcohol ;  cam- 
phor of  peppermint.     A  crystalline  substance 


Sate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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deposiU*!!  fnini  oil  of  |'i;pi>ennint  wliich  lias 
been  kept  tor  a  long  time,  ll  forms  tjiii.ai. 
wbiU>,  fni^Taiit,  priMitalic  crystals.  It  is 
8li;i)itly  sulubk-  ill  water,  easily  iu  alcohol, 
ellier  and  oiU  ;  fuBoliible  iu  alkalia. 

menthol-cone,  «. 

J  harm. :  A  inixtui-).-  of  raenthol  and  spenna- 
ceh,  made  in  the  form  of  a  coue,  and  used  aa 
a  specific  for  nuuralgia,  &c 

mSn'-tbyl,  «<      [Lat.   mentM.a\  and  Eng. 

Chem.  :  CjuHjo.  Tlie  nulinal  of  menthylic 
alcoiiol,  known  in  combinatiou  as  acetate  of 

menthyl,  ^',^'{5  j-Oi  a  highly  refractive  oil 

mcn-thyl'-ic,  a.    [Enc  menthyl;  "ic.)    Con- 
tained in  or  derivud  fruui  menthol  (q-v-X 
monthyllo-aloohol,  «,    [SIenthou] 

•  men-  ti-cul'-tn-ral,  a.  [Lat.  mens  (penit. 
vun'is)  =  \hii  ui'iii.!,'  and  c"i7»m  =  culture, 
iniprovt'Uieut)  Cultivating  or  improving  the 
mind. 

inen'-tlon«  •men-cl-on,  •  men-cl-oun, 

*  mcn-tlonn,  s.  |Ir.  vi'-ntiint^  from  Lat. 
vtaittonem^  ai.cus.  of  vieiUio  =  a  mention. 
From  the  same  nmt  as  mens  {genit,  meiUi.-')  = 
tite  roJnd  ;  viemini  =  to  remember,  &c. ;  lUil. 
mnizione:  Port  men^^lo ;  8p.  mencion.)  A 
"brief  or  concise  notice  of,  or  reference  tit  any- 
thing in  words  or  writing  ;  a  cursory  speaking 
of  anything;  a  directing  of  the  attention  to  a 
person  or  thing  by  bimple  reference  to  or 
naming  without  a  particular  account  nr  treat- 
ment. (Used  especially  iu  the  phrase,  To  make 
nuntion.) 

**  Now.  the  mention  \  of  O'xTb  name]  Is  Tain,  wheo  It 
li  uac\tm.'—raic]/  :  Jlnral  PhU.,  Ik.  iv..  cU.  ix. 

ncn'-tlon,  v.t.  f  JlrNTioN,  «.]  To  make  men- 
tion uf ;  to  name ;  to  refer  to ;  to  speak  of. 

"I  irmntion  Egypt.  wher«  pMud  kings 
Did  uur  furetBtben  yoko." 

MUton  :  Pmitm  IxzzrL 

•  mSn'-tlon-a-ble,  a.    (Eng.  mention;  -ahlp.} 

Tlint  may  or  can  be  mentioned;  fit  to  be 
mentioned. 

•  men  -  tX'  -  tlon,  ».  [Tiat,  mentUlo  =»  lying ; 
tn«ii/tor=to  spr  ik  falsely^  to  lie.]  Lying, 
falsehood.    {IVUarton.) 

•  mcn-to-,  7>rtf.  [ha,t.  mentum  (2X]  Of  or 
b«'l>>n-ing  to  the  chm. 

mentO'hyoid,  a. 

A'uit.  :   CV>nnentt!d  with  the  chin  and  the 
hyoid  bone.     Then?  is  a 
mento-hyoid  muscle. 

•  men- ton'-nlere, 
"  men-ton -lere  (i  as 

y),  a.  Il-'r.,  from  mmtun  ; 
liil.  nw?i/«Ttt=:  the  chin.J 
OUl  Arm,.  :  A  steel  g"r- 
gpt  or  iJefcnce  for  the 
chin  and  thnvit,  Hecuntd 
to  the  tioscinet  and  to 
tliecnirass.  It  was  s  )me- 
tuifs  fnmlshed  wiUi  a 
STiiall  door  for  breath- 
ing. 

mcn'-tor,  s.  fFmm  Mentor,  In  Homer,  the 
wise  cainsiilnr  of  Ti  l«in:tclius.J  A  monitor, 
a  wl86  counsellor  or  adviser. 

•  mon-tor'-i-al,  a.   (Eng.  wrnlor ;  'ial.}  Con- 

Uiiiiing  or  of  tlie  nature  of  advice  or  counsel. 

mSn'-tHm,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  chin,  from  a  root, 
flu-n-,  nidi-  =»  to  project.J 

L  Kntom.  :  The  Imsal  portion  of  the  labium 
or  lower  lip  In  Insects. 

2.  ZooL:  The  anterior  and  inferior  innnililile 
of  the  lower  jaw.  In  man  it  Is  known  us 
vient'im  prmiiintilum,  on  aicmuit  of  the  nn  ii- 
tai  prominence  (q. v.);  in  thi)  lower  mam muls 
iL  is  caIUhI  mtntitm  ubscundUuvu 

3.  /W  :  A  prolertlon  cansecl  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  foot  of  the  coluiuu  in  some  orchids. 

mfint  zSl-I-a,  «.  (Named  aft^r  C.  Mcntzel. 
a  ti<>i.:iiiic^  author  of  brandunburg.) 

Ji(it.  :  A  p<*nnH  rif  Lnuiacctc,  tribe  Ijoaspfl-. 
Tlicy  are  lu-ibB,  with  ornnKo  or  yellow  HowtMs. 
T>n-  root  of  Menls^tia  hittpUla,  a  Mexican  spe- 
cies, is  said  Ut  l>e  purgative. 

Id6  nu',  n.  tPr.l  A  list  of  tlie  dishes,  &c.., 
Uf  )•(>  Kcrved  at  a  dinner,  aupper,  Jtc  ;  a  bill 
of  fare. 
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me-niir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  n^n^  (wwnt)  =  the  moon, 
a  crcnCL-nt,  and  oifpa  (oura)  =  a  taiL] 

Oriiith, :  A  genus  of  Pas.serine  songless 
bir^ls  fn)tn  Australia,  typiail  of  the  family 
Blenuridie.orthesub  iLimily  Meniiriua:.  Three 
siHicies  are  kuowu  :  Menuru  snperba,  the  Lyre- 
bird ;  M.  victuricc,  separated  from  the  former 
by  Gould  (Frvc.  ZooL  S'<c,,  I86:i,  p.  23),  and 
ii.  aiOerti^  tirst  deseribcd  by  C.  L^  Bonaparte 
(Consp.  Avium,  i.  *^1&). 

me-niir'-i-dje,  ».  pi.  fMod.  Lat.  menur(a); 
Lat,  leiu.  1)1.  ailj.  sulf.  •ido:.] 

Ornltk.:  A  f;imily  of  Passerine  songless 
birds,  containing  the  single  genus  Meuura 
(q.v.),  Mr.  Sclaier  {Ibis,  18b0,  p.  345)  forms 
the  families  Menuridie  and  Atrichiida;  into  a 
group,  Tseudoscines  (q.v.). 

men-n-n'-nra,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Ijat,  menur(a); 
LaU  ium.  pL  a*.lj.  sulf.  -ina:.] 

Omith. :  A  Buli-family  of  Garrod's  Ab- 
normal Acmuiyodiau  Uscines.  It  contains 
two  genera:   Menura  and  Atrichia,     {i'roc. 

ZOOI.  i'OC,  1870,  p.  SIS.)     tSCEOB-BIILD.J 

'tnenusc,  s.    [Minnow.] 

men-j^-an'-the-ae,  s.  pi.  [Afod.  Lat.  rneny- 
antk\<^);  l^t.  l<-ni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ecc.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Gcntianaceae,  differing  from 
the  typic;'l  one,  Gentiaueae,  by  having  the 
corolla  iuduplicate. 

men-^-Sjl'-thes,  «.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr. 
fj.i)v  (Htc;i)  =  a  mouth,  and  acflos  (anthos)  =  a 
flower,  because  it  continues  a  month  or  be- 
cause it  excites  menstruation.  If  it  could  be 
derived  fri)m  fniwu  (tucuuo)  =  to  disclose, 
this  would  account  for  the  y,  which  the  former 
etymology  does  not.J 

Hot.  :  Uuckhean,  the  typicd  pemis  of  the 
tribe  Menyanthea:  (q.v.).  Calyx,  live-partite  ; 
corolla,  funnel-shaped,  fleshy,  the  segments 
hairy  within ;  stamens,  four ;  stigma,  two- 
lobed  ;  cajtsule,  one-celled,  two-valved,  the 
valves  bearing  the  seeds  or  iiarietal  placenta; 
along  their  middle.  Only  known  species, 
Menijanthes  trifoliuta,  the  Buckbean  or  Marsh- 
trefoil,  has  teruate,  stalked  leaves,  with  obo- 
vate,  obscurely- toothed  leaflets.  From  the 
sheathing  base  of  the  Icuf-stalk  arises  a 
Ilower-stalk,  f(!rmhiating  in  a  compound  ra- 
ceme or  thyrse  of  many  wliite  flowers,  tipped 
externally  with  red,  and  beautifully  fiiuged 
with  white  tliieads  within.  The  rhizome  is  a 
highly  valuable  tonic.  It  is  very  bitter.  It  is 
given  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
gout,  riieumatism,  scurvy,  dropsy,  herpes, 
and  worms,  ami  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
fur  hops  in  making  beer. 

men-y-an'-tliin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  menyanth{es) ; 
-ijkl 

Chem. ;  CsoIIagOn.  A  bitter  substance  iso- 
meric with  piuipicrin, discovered  in  buckbean 
{McnyanthtA  trijolinta).  It  is  obtained  as  a 
nearly  colourless  resinous  mass,  having  a  very 
bitter  tiiste.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  all^lis,  aud  insoluble  in  ether. 

mcn-y-fi-n'-thol,  a.  [Eng.  menyantM,in\  and 
lat.  olifium).] 

Cham. :  An  oily  l)ody  ol)tained  by  distilling 
menyanthin  with  dilute  suljdiuric  acid.  It  is 
iieavy  and  colourless,  smells  of  bitter  almond 
oil,  and  has  a  faint  acid  reaction. 

mcn'-yle,  mcn'-zie,  men'-yo, «.    [Meiny.] 

men-Zl-O'-sJ-a,  s.  [Named  after  Archilmld 
Menzics,  a  tS<-<itch  botanist,  surgeon,  and 
naturalist  to  Vancouver's  expedition.] 

Bot, :  A  genua  of  Ericace:e  (Heaths),  tribe 
Andromedida-'.  Memiesia  aerulea  iscidled  by 
Sir  Joseph  1  looker  Jhyllodoce  carulea,  and 
M.  poli/diia,  Dabeocia  polijolia. 

Llo-phis-to-pho'-lo-an,  MS-pbis-to- 
pho'  li  nn,  c  (iMirriiisTorjiin.rs.)  Ke- 
semliling  tlic  character  of  Mepliistupheles  iu 
Marlowe's  phiy  of  Dr.  Faust  us ;  diabolical, 
sardonic. 

Mcph  is  toph' -S-lcs,  •  Mfiph-ls-toph'- 
i-lis,    "  Mcph-i8-t'oph'-i-lu8,   s.     (.snp- 

poMcd  to  be  a  coiruption  nf  Gr.  .\fi/)o<TToii.tA.j« 
{Ncjihoftopkelrfi),  from  vn^o^i  (nfj'hun)  =  a  chmd, 
and  *.A<w  (jihtUo)  =  to  love.)  Tlie  name  of 
a  fannliar  spirit  who  plays  a  principal  i-.irt 
in  Marlowe's  jilay  of  Dr.  1  anstns. 

m6  phlf -lo.    "mfiphU-Ick,  mfi-pWf- 

iO-al,  ri.     (Ijit.   mrphiticus,  Iiom  mrjihitis  = 


mephitis  (q.v);  Fr.  nu jthttiqne;  Ital.  &.  Sp. 
vijcjUico.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mephitis;  offen- 
sive to  the  smell ;  foul,  noxious,  poisououa, 
pestilential ;  destructive  of  life. 

me-pbi-tita,  «.    [Lat.] 

1.  Old.  Lan(j.:  A  foul,  offensive,  noxious, 
or  pestilential  exhalation  from  decomposing 
substances,  liUb,  &e. 

2.  ZooL:  Skunk,  an  American  genos  of 
aretoid  ni:unmals,  family  Melidie  (q.v.).  re- 
markable for  the  power  of  ejecting  a  fetid 
li(iuid  from  the  anal  glands.  M.  mejtkUica  it 
the  Common  tekunk ;  M.  jmtorius^  the  Little 
Striped  Skunk  (q.v.);  and  the  M.  mapuriU\ 
the  White-backed  Skunk  (q.v.).    ISkusk.] 

mcph-it-ism,  s.  (Eng.  me2)hit(^u>) ;  •ism,} 
Ihe  same  as  Mepuitis,  1. 

*  mo-ra'-cious,  a.  [Uit,  mcracus  =  pure,  un- 
uiiXi.d,  Iiitni  mtnt.t  ^  pure.]  Free  from  ad- 
niiJvtureor  adulteratiou,  pure;  hence,  strong, 

lacy. 

Mer'-alt,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Aslrun.  :  A  fixed  star,  fi  Urste  Majorls. 

•mer'-ca-ble,  a.  [hut.  mtrcahilis,  from  meroor 
=  to  trade  ;  merx  (genit.  T/urcii)  =  meiehan- 
dise.]    That  may  or  can  be  bought  or  sold. 

*mer-can-tante,  s.  [Ital.]  A  foreign 
trader. 

mer'-can-tUe,  "  mer-can-til.  a.  fFr.  nwr. 
ca»t(t7,'lrom  Low  Lat,  meiauUUU  =  mercan- 
tile, Irom  Lat.  vitratns  (genit.  mercantis),  pr. 
par.  of  viercor  =  to  trade ;  S|'.  &  I'orf.,  vur- 
cuntil;  Ital.  m-erainiile.]  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  merchants  and  trade ;  lek-ting 
to  trade  aud  commerce,  or  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods  ;  commercial. 

"An  adept  in  tbe  m>'iitcry  of  mercantQ4  politic^"— 
MacauUiy .-  Ui*t.  ICitff.,  ch.  vL 

*  mer'-can-til-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  mermntH^e); 
-isiii.]    'Itie  same  as  Mercantilitv  (q-v.). 

"  All  Ii'd  iLstrny  by  the  Bniiliium  of  tn^nantUitm."-^ 
CoiiCcmpvrurj/  Jivvivw,  l^uv..  le&l.  p.  7uX 

*  mer'-can-tU-ist,  a.  [Eng.  nercantUie); 
•ist.]    Devoted  to  meri.autile  allairs. 

"  The  mcrc'intiUU  reiutuiieii  havr  deduced  erroneooa 
coucluaious." — ConUmporary  lifoiow.  Uuv..  li«l.  p.  800. 

*mer-can-ta'-i-tS^,  s.  [Eng.  mercanllKc) ; 
-ilij.]     Mercantile  spiiit. 

"He  waa  h11  on  tire  with  merrantilUjf." — /Uade. 
CToUUt  i  Hearth,  cli.  IxxvL 

mer-cap'-tan,  s.  [Lat.  m«r(cun vm)capton(«) 

=  absorbing  mei-cury.] 

Chem.  (/'/.);  CnlI;n  +  iSH.  Thio-alcohols, 
the  sulpbydrates  of  theabohol  radicles,  that  is, 
where  the  oxygen  is  replaced  bysulpliur — e.g.^ 

H^  I-  S  =  the  mercaptan  of  etliylic  alcohol. 

mer-cap'-tide»   a.      (Eng.    mtrcapt(an);  pL 

sutf.  -iiit'i.] 

Chem.  (F^) :  Compounds  fonned  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  metals  for  hydrogens  in  thomercaj*- 

tans — e.g.,  J^    **  j-S.  =8odic  ethyl  mercaptide. 

mer-cfi-p-to'-lc,  a.  (Eng.,  &c.  mercnpt(an); 
ocunneciivc,  and  sutl.  -ic]  Contained  in  or 
derived  from  meraiptau. 

mercaptolc-acld,  $. 

Chem. :  A  name  ^'ivt-n  by  Croissant  and  Bro- 
tonni^ro  to  llic  sulpliurclted  dyes  obtained  by 
the  action  of  metallic  snlpliidcji,  or  of  sulphur 
and  an  alkali,  on  carbohydrates,  gum-rosins, 
&c. 

•mer-cat,  «.     (Lat.  mercatu»t  from  meroor  m 

to  trade.]     Market,  trade. 

•mer'-oa-tivo,  a.  (Eng.  mercat;  •ive,}  Of 
oi  pertaniuig  to  trade. 

Mor-oa'-tor,  s.    (See  the  componnd.) 

Mcrcator's  chart  or  projection,  t, 

A  n.iidc  of  prtijeiiioii  or  repiv.senialiou  of  a 
portion   of  the  siuTace  of  tlie  eartli   u|Nm  a 

Clanc,  in  which  the  meridians  are  rcpivsented 
y  equi-<li.stjint  parallel  straight  lines, and  the 
pamilelM  rif  hititudo  by  stndght  liiu'S  |>ei|>en- 
dirnlar  to  them.  This  chart  is  |>arlfcuhirty 
adapted  to  the  i)urpt»H>s  of  navigation,  inas- 
much as  the  pint  ot  n  ship's  c<>ursi>,  or  a 
rliumb  line  lietwern  two  tuiints  uiKin  it,  is 
repn'sented  by  n  stialKhl  line.  On  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  account  of  the  facilities 
which  it  ailords  for  uniking  calculations  nucejt- 


boil.  b5^ ;  poUt,  j<S^t?l ;  cat,  90II,  cbonis.  9hln,  bonQb ;  go,  ^om ;  tbln,  this:  Bin.  a^;  expect,  Xonopbon,  exist.    -lAg, 
-Olou.  -tlaa  —  uhqji»   -tlon,  -«lon  =  sbun ;  -(ion,  -  ^lon  =  zbiiu.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  sbus.    -bio,  -dlo,  &c  —  b9l«  dpL 
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sary  in  navigatum,  MRreator's  chart  is  now 
almost  universally  adopted  for  sailing  pur- 
jioses.  It  was  invented  by  Gerald  ilerc-ator, 
a  Flemish  geogmpher. 

•  mer'-ca-ture,  s.  [Lat.  mermtura,  from 
viercatui,  pa!  par.  of  jnercor  =  to  trade.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  buying  and  selling ;  trade, 
ti^affic.  commerce. 

•  mer9et  v.t.  [A  contract,  of  avierce  (q.v.).] 
To  fine,  to  amerce. 

•  merge'-a-ment,  *  meroe-xnent,  s.    [A 

contract,  of  amercenicTU  (q.v.).]  A  fine,  a 
mulct,  a  penalty. 

"  Takyuire  of  merceamentyM  otherwyse  then  the  lawe 
them  coiuiiiauudjd."— /"aiyan  /  Cronycle  (an.  1S58). 

•  mer'-ye-dar-y,  s.    [Lat.  mercaiula..'] 

1.  A  small  fee. 

2.  One  tliat  hires. 

•  mer-9e-nar'-i-an,  s.  [Lat.  merctnarim^ 
mercenary  (q.v.).]    A  mercenary. 

iner  -jen-ar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vi^rcenary ; 
-ly.]    In  a  mercenary  manner. 

Sier'-9en-ar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  merceiiary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  st:ite  of  being  mer- 
cenary ;  venality  ;  readiness  to  act  for  hire  or 
reward. 

*'  A  l;lnd  of  mercenarinett,  as  nnne  but  a  resigned, 
believing  soul  is  likely  to  be  gudty  oL"— Doyle  :  Works, 
ii.  281. 

iner'-9en-ar-y,  *  mer-cen-ar-ie,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.   merceuaire,  from  Lat.  viercenanus,  mer- 
ceiuiariiis  =  a  hireling  ;  for  mercednarius,  from 
•merces  (geiiit,  mercexlis)  =  a  reward  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  merceiiario.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Hired  or  purchased  for  money  :  as,  mer- 
cenary troops. 

"Tyraimv  grows  to  stand  In  need  of  mrrcenari/ 
tolAieTs."—Iialeigh:  ffUt.  World,  bk.  v.,  cli.  il .  S  "-- 

2.  Done,  carried  out,  or  entered  into  from 
motives  of  gain. 

"  One  act  thn.t  from  a  th:inkful  heart  proceeds. 
Excels  t«[i  thousand  mercenari/  deed:)." 

Coirper :  Truth,  234. 

3.  That  may  or  can  be  hired  ;  venal ;  actu- 
ated or  influenced  by  a  love  of  gain  or  a  hope 
of  reward  ;  sordid,  selfish. 

"  Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  shonid  atand. 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  h.'ind," 

Cowper:  Charity,  257. 

S.  As  srihst. :  One  who  is  hired  ;  specif.,  a 
soldier  who  is  hired  in  foreign  service  ;  a 
hireling. 

"  He  waa  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenarie." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.  516. 

iner'-9er,  5.  [Fr.  TTiercier,  from  Low  Lnt. 
mercerius  =  a  mercer,  from  ?n*rj:(genit.  viercis) 
=  merchandise.]  One  who  deals  in  silk, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods. 

"  Ich  haue  made  merry  knyu'ht  to  the  mvrc^r  and 
draijer."  J'iers  Plowman,  p.  69. 

mer'-ger-ship,  s.  [Eng.  Tnercer  ; -ship.]  The 
business,  profession,  or  occupation  of  a 
mercer. 

"  He  confesses  himself  to  bean  egrezi'^us  fool  to  leave 
his  inerccrsJiip,  and  go  to  be  &  musqueteer." — HuweU: 
Letters,  bk.  li.,  let.  Ixil. 

iner'-9er-^,  *  mer-cer-ie,  s.  [Fr.  mercene, 

from  mercler  —  a  mercer.] 

1.  Tlie  trade  or  business  of  a  mercer ;  mer- 
cers collectively. 

"The  mercery  Is  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-street 
and  Cheapside  into  Fateruostor-row  and  Fleet-street." 
—araiinl :  Bills  qf  ilortality. 

2.  The  goods  or  commodities  in  which 
mercers  deal,  as  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  &c. 

"Clothe,  furres,  and  other  mercery." — Bemert : 
Froitsart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch,  cccciii. 

•mer'-9hand,  *  mar-chand,  v.i.  [Fr. 
viarch^nd-sr.]    To  trade,  to  traffic. 

"  Fer(liiiiindoTniirrAa*irf*(i  atthiatime  with  France,' 
~Bii<--on:  Henry  I'll.,  p.  S9. 

mer'-9lian-dise.  *  xnar-chan-dise,  $. 

[Fr.  marchandlse,  from  viarchand  =  a  mer- 
chant (q.v.).] 

*  1.  The  act,  occupation,  or  business  of 
trading  as  a  merchant ;  trade,  tratlic,  com- 
merce. 

'*  I  can  make  what  merchandiae  I  wilL* 

Shakesp:  Merchant  of  Venice,  111.  1. 

2.  The  objects  of  commerce  ;  wares,  goods  ; 
that  which  is  bought  and  sold,  except  live- 
stock and  real  estate  ;  commodities. 


*  iner'-9lian-dif  e.  *  mer'-chan-dize,  v.i. 

[Merchandise,  s.]  To  trade,  to  traffic;  to 
carry  on  trade  or  commerce. 

"The  Phcenlclana.  of  whose  exceeding  mereAancfUing 
ve  readsouiucb  in  ancient,  historlea,  were Cauaaui tea. 
—Brerewood :  On  Languuget. 

*  iner'-9liaii-diz-er, «.  [Eng.  7n£rchandi!^e); 
•er.l    A  merchant,  a  trader,  a  trafficker. 

"That  which  did  not  a  little  amuse  the  mercJion- 
duers."— Banyan  .  Filgriint  /^ogre/it,  i. 

*  mer'-^lian-dry,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  merchand  = 
iin-rchuut ;  -ry.]  Trade,  commerce,  merchan- 
dise. 

mer'-9hant, "  mar-chand.  *  mar-chant, 
*  xnar-chaunt,  *  mer-chaad,  £.   >.^   o. 

[O.    Fr.   vierchaiit  (Fr.   nuircJiant),  from   Lat. 
jTu-rcans,  pr.  par.  of  m€rcor  =  in  traffic,  from 
merx  (genit.  7;i>TCis)  =  merchandise  ;  Sp.  mer- 
ckante ;  Ital.  jnercaute,  mercataiUe,] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  carries  on  trade  nn  a  large  scale  ; 
a  wlmlesale  trader  ;  one  who  carries  on  trade 
with  foreign  countries. 

"See  a  Tjurrchnnt  in  a  storm  at  sea,  and  what  he 
viilues  moat  he  will  be  sure  to  throw  overboard  lost." 
— .'South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  12, 

2.  A  retail  dealer ;  a  shopkeeper. 

*  3.  A  merchant  vessel  ;  a  merchantman. 

"  The  masters  of  some  mf^chanf." 

SJuUCesp.  :  Tempett.  U.  L 

*  4.  A  fellow,  &  chap. 

"  Whkt  saucy  merchattt  was  this  that  was  so  full  of 
his  roguerj"  1  "Shakesp. :  Jiomeo  <t  Juliet,  ii.  4, 

B.  As  adj :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trade 
or  commerce ;  nierciintile. 

merchant-bar,  s.  A  bar  of  iron  in  a 
finished  state  tit  fur  the  merchant ;  iron  after 
the  puddled  bars  have  been  piled,  rehe^tt-d 
and  rolled. 

*  merchant-cap  tain,  s.     The  captain 

of  a  merchaut-vessL-l, 

merchant- iron,  s.    Bar  Iron. 

merchant-marine,  «.      roliectivoiy, 

Bhips  empluvcd  in  couvo}  iiig  merchandise. 

merchant-prince,  s.  A  great,  wealthy, 
or  extensive  merchant  or  m.inutacturer. 

"  Msvnv  of  the  nwrcJuint-prinret  of  Lombard  Street 
and  Cornhill."— J/ac'iWay  ;  Sixf.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

merchant-rolls,  s.  pL  Finishing  rolls 
of  a  rolling-null. 

merchant -seaman,  ».  A  sailor  em- 
ployed in  the  niL-rciiant  SL-rvice. 

merchant-service,  s.  The  mercantile 
marine. 

merchant-Ship,  a.    A  ship  engaged  in 

connnerce. 

merchant-tailor,  *  merchant-tay- 
lor,  5. 

1.  Originally,  a  tailor  who  wa.s  also  a  mer- 
chant, and  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Ta>  h  -rs' 
Company  in  London  ;  now  commonly  used  by 
tailors  iu  a  large  way  of  business. 

2.  One  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School. 

merchant-train,  5.  A  train  of  rolls 
with  groiives  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes, 
which  reduce  the  reheated  puddle-bars  to  bar- 
iron  of  merchantable  fonii. 

merchant-vessel,  s.    A  merchant  ship. 

*  mer'-9hant,  *  mar-chant,  v.i.  [Fr.  m^r- 
chanOer.]  *To  deal,  to  trallic,  to  trade.  [Mer- 
chant, s.] 

"His  wyfe  had  rather  marchnnt  with  yon."— Ber- 
ners:  Froisaart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  il.,  ch,  cxxix. 

*mer'-9hant-a-ble,  n.  [Eng.  merchant; 
-ahle.]  Fit  for  the  market;  fit  to  be  sold; 
such  as  will  fetch  the  usual  price. 

"The  medical  and  Tn^rchfinfable  commodity  of 
castor,  or  iwrts  conceived  to  l>e  bitten  away."-— fi row »« .' 
Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv, 

*  mer'-9hant-hood,  s.  [Eng.  rrurchant; 
-hood.]    Tlie  occup'ition  of  a  merchant. 

"  Finiline  merchanthood  in  Glasgow  minoos  to 
weak  health."— CaWi^i«.  Renuuitcences,  t  ITl. 

mer'-9hant-like,  *  mer'-9hant-l3?,  a. 

(Eng.  inerchant ;  dike,  dy.]  Like  a  merciiant ; 
becoming  or  befitting  a  merchant ;  pertaining 
to  the  business  of  a  merchant. 

"  At  the  flTBt  Elance  this  transaction  seemed  mer- 
chantlike &xiA  taiT."—.ifadaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxi. 

mer'-fhant-man,  s.     [Eng.  Tnerchant,  and 


*  1,  A  merchant. 

2.  A  ship  engaged  in  commerce,  fis  distin- 
guished from  a  man  or  ship  of  war;  amerchant* 
vessel. 

"  Beyond  the  light  of  the  beacon  bright 
A  mercAantman  Is  tAcking." 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  Seadrift. 

■  mer'-9h^nt-r^,  «.    [Eng.  merchant;  -ry.) 

1.  The  business,  occupation,  or  trade  of  m 
IL'erchant. 

"  III  taecha,nicaandmerchant7-y,"—iralpol«.'Lettm% 
Iv.  4?2. 

2.  Tlie  merchants  of  a  country,  taken  col- 
lectively. 

*  mer-che'-ta,  s.  [Low  Lat.  merchctat  Tiiar- 
J  et'i  =  the  fee  of  a  mark.] 

Feudal  Laio  :  Mcrcluta  Trndi^rum  was  a  floe 
paid  in  England  and  Scotland  by  the  tenant 
to  his  li>id  for  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage.     [BIarches.] 

*mer'-9i-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mercy;  -able.} 
Merciful. 

"  Tbat  of  his  mercy  God  so  merriahle 
On  U3  hia  grete  mercy  multiijlic.  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  15,00ft. 

•  mer' -  91  -  a  -  ment,  s.  [Amercement.1 
Amercement,  tine. 

"  mer'-9i-fide,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [JIercift.] 

mer  -91-ful  *  mer-ci-full,  *  mcr-cl-vol, 
•  mer-cy-fui,  u.     [Lng.  mercy  ;  -Juil.] 

1.  t'ull  of  mercy  ;  disposed  or  ready  to  show 
mercy  to  oflenders  ;  forgiving. 

"  MrrcifuU  over  all  hia  works,  with  good 
Still  overcoming  eviL"     Mtlton  :  I'.  L..  xiL  665. 

2.  Compassionate,  tender-liearted,  kind, 
humane. 

"  I  slmll  both  find  your  lordship  Judce  and  Jaror. 
You  are  so  mercifuL"    Hhnkap. :  Henry  Vill..  v,  2l 

3.  Characterized  or  marked  by  mercy ;  in- 
dicating tenderness  or  humanity. 

"  Virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  wtavo 
Snares  for  the  fniliiii:.'' 

Byron  :  ChUde  Bu  rold.  Ul.  lit 

mer'-9i-ful-lSr,  '  mer-ci-ful-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  mcrct/tU  ;  -hi.'\  In  a  merciful  manner; 
with  mercy,  compassion,  or  pity. 

**  All  persona  vniustlle  exil  d  by  Nero  ...  he  merH' 
/«?^v  restored  agnuie  to  their  country  and  honoor.** — 
&ii-tle:  Tacitus;  J/istorie,  p.  IL 

mer'-9l-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  merciful ;  -ness.} 
Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  merciful ;  tender- 
ness, compassion,  pity. 

"In  denlyng  niercifiillye  to  heaates  we shoulde  lera* 
merii/iilncsse  vuto  oure  ueisi)\iOxafM."—/feutciunomif 
xxiL    (Notes.)    (1551J. 

*mer'-9i-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  mercy;  -fy.]  To  pity, 
to  show  mercy  towards. 

"  Whileat  she  did  weepe,  of  no  man  mercifi-le." 
Spenser:  E.  y.,  VI.  vlL  82. 

mer'-9i-less,    *  mer-cl-lesse,    a.     [Eng. 

mercy  ;  -leis.] 

1.  Void  of  mercy  ;  unfeeling,  hardhearted, 
pitiless,  cruel,  unmerciful,  savage. 

"The  courage  and  military  skill  which  those  who 
most  detejit  bis  min'CLlesa  nature  allow  him  to  hara 
possessed."— J/acn Kitty  :  Hi^t.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

*2.  Without  hope  of  mercy. 

"  And  all  diamayd  through  mey-dJcue  despalre." 

tipenser:  F.  ^..  IV.  viil.  BL 

mer'-9i-less'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  merciless;  -ly.) 
In  a  merciless  niauner ;  unmercifully;  with- 
out mercy  or  pity. 

"Persecutors,  who  like  lions  and  leopards  b»TB 
tyrannized  uver  thee  and  merciless/y  torn  thee  In 
yK<:c<:a."— Bishop  Hall :  Salomon's  Song  of  Songs  para- 
phrased. 

mer'-9i-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  merciUss ;  -Tiess.l 
The  quality  or  stale  of  being  merciless  ;  want 
of  mercy  or  pity. 

"  ThouL'h  a  poore  oppresser  (as  he  is  onkindlyXBoha 
la  a  munster  of  mrrciUrtne-'e. ' — IHshop  HaU:  Sermon 
preacht  at  tt'estminster,  Ai'ril  &,  16.:& 

mer-cur-a-9et'-5^1,  o.    [Eng.  merc\ir(y),  and 
acc;-j\cju:)'2    Uerived  from  mercury  and  acetyl- 
ene. 
mercoracetyl-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  (C^HIIg-V^O.  Mtrcui-ovinyl-oxido. 
A  highly-explosive  powder,  produced  when 
acetylene  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
a  solution  of  i)Otassio-mercuric  iodide,  mixed 
with  a  little  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  scaly 
crystalline  precipitate  waslied  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  iodide. 

mer-cur'-a-mine,  5.  [Eng.  mercur(y); 
am{monia),  a'nd  sull".  -ine  (Cheyn.).] 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  lull ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  Uw. 
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ChfTTL.  :  Ni»Hg4.  Mercunuiiiri' "Ilium.  N-'t 
known  in  the  free  stale.  The  hydiated  oxide, 
N2Hg4{HO)2.  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  iif>oii  yellow  mercuric  oxide. 
It  forms  a  yellowish-white  jiowder,  yielding 
definite  salta  with  the  mineral  acids. 

mer-ciir-£im  xno'-ni-uxn,  s.  [Eng.  mer- 
nuin),  and  ammonium.)    IMercuramines.J 

mdr-ciir'-i-al,  a.  &  ».  ( Lat,  mprcuriaiis,  from 
vurcurms  —  mercury  (q.v.) ;  Kr.  mercuriel  ; 
Sp.  T7i«rcurtoi;  Ital.  -mercurUUe.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mercury ;  having  the 
qualities  ascribed  to  Mercury.  An  astm- 
luj,'ical  word  introtiuced  when  men  believed 
tliiit  those  who  were  born  wliile  the  planet, 
Mercury  was  in  the  ascendant  would  neces- 
sarily Ite  light-hearted  ;  sprightly,  gay,  flighty, 
changeable,  tickle. 

"  f  ikirott  being  a  more  forwArd  unil  menrurlal  nwui 
got  glury  of  It  amoiig  must  acbolarn.*'— It'ood:  /'oif* 
Oxoii..  vol.  li. 

•  2.  Pertaining  to  Mercury,  regarded  as  the 
god  of  trade ;  hence,  pertaining  to  trade  or 
money-making. 

"Thufl  tickllug,  lying  evriBion.  with  Aevcral  other 
■uch  likp  (.'.■tnlinnl  virtuea,  Rre  a  sort  ul  proix-Tties  i^r. 
tAiiiiii);  to  thu  imctice  uf  the  Iaw,  as  well  lu  to  tin- 
mercuri'tl  iirofeaatou. ■'—/•.  H'hitehead :  Ot/mnaaiad, 
bk.  i.    (Not«.( 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mercury  or  quick- 
Silver    containingoruonsi-sting  of  quicksilver. 

4.  Caused  by  quicksilver :  as,  a  mercurial 
disease. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  of  a  mercurial  temperament ; 
one  whf)  is  sprightly,  changeable,  or  tickle. 

2.  A  iireitaration  of  mercury,  used  as  a  drug. 

mercurial-bath.  s.  A  bath  used  in  the 
pneumatic  trough  in  collecting  such  gases  as 
are  lai-gely  absorbed  by  water. 

mercurlal-flnger.  s. 

Astrol.  :  Tlie  little  tinger.    (See  extract) 

"Till'  thumb  in  chiromancy  we  give  to  Venus,  th« 
lorefliitjer  t.i  Jiive,  tiie  itiliUt  to  .Snttiru,  the  ring  to  Sol, 


the  leiwl  l«  Morcury."— /fcii  Joil 


■  Alchemitt,  i.  2. 


mercurial  -  gauge,  s.  The  pressure- 
gauge  1)1  which  the  steam  acts  upon  a  body 
ot  mercury,  and  raises  a  column  of  it  iu  a 
glass  tube. 

mercurlal'level.  s.  A  form  of  level  in 
which  uieiciu  y  is  used. 

mercurial-ointment,  s. 

I'hnnn.  :  An  ointment  made  of  mercury, 
lard,  aiwl  suet,  rubbed  thorou;^'hIy  together. 
Called  also  Blue  Ointment. 

mercurial-palsy,  mercurial-trem- 
ors, .4. 

yathoL  :  A  kind  of  palsy  produced  by  the 
abuse  of  mercury. 

merourlal-pendnlum.  s.  a  comjien- 
Bntiori  pendiiiuiii  inv'-iited  by  (iiahaiu  of 
London,  17u('.  A  j.ir  of  mercury  is  used  fur 
the  bob  or  weight.  A»  the  pendulum  ex- 
pands, the  mercury  rises,  and  by  the  rise  of  its 
centre  of  kTavity  compensates  for  the  inequality 
caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  ponuulum. 
[Pendulum.] 

morcurlal-plll,  s.    [Bluk-pill.] 

mercurial-plaster,  a. 

J'lutrin. :  A  jilaster  made  of  mercury,  olive- 
oil,  sulphur,  and  lead-plaster. 

mercurial -pump,  ».  A  pump  Invented 
by  lliiskms  in  17'2<>.  in  wliich  a  column  uf 
mercury  acts  as  plunder  and  piston  packing. 

moronrial-suppository.  «.    iSuprosi- 

TOItV.) 

mercurial' thermometer,  ».  A  tinr- 
m'.tiieter  iuIk;  niled  with  mercury.  In  contra- 
distinction to  a  spirit,  air,  or  metallic  ther- 
inonieter. 

mercurial  vapour-bath, «.   [Vapouh- 

IIATU.] 

mcr  oiir'-I-al-Ine,  ».     [Mod.  Lat  m#rcu^ta^ 

(L>):  En„'.  suff,  •tne{Chem.).'] 

('turn. :  A  volatile  Imiso  obtained,  together 
with  ammonia,  by  distilling  the  seedn  of  A/,  r- 
curialis  jieretinis  with  limn  or  potash  and 
water.  A.-cordIn;'  to  K.  Schmidt,  this  bjise  is 
Menticat  with  mcthylamine. 

mer-oiir-I-a'-Us. ».   (Ijit., as  ad.|.  =  pertain- 
ing  lo  merciiry  ;  as  subst.,  the  iJog's-mnrcury, 


aee  def.     So  called  because  Mercury  is  aaid  to 

have  discovered  its  virtues.] 

I'.ot.  ;  Dog's  Mercury  ;  a  genus  of  Euphor- 
biace*,  trilw  Acalyphe^.  Flowers  moncecious 
or  diwcious ;  males  in  interrupted  axillary 
spikes;  females  clustered,  spiked  or  racemose. 
Kepals,  three  ;  stamens,  eight  to  twenty, 
gericrally  nine  to  twelve.  Styles,  two,  simple  ; 
ovary  and  capsule  two-celled,  cells  are  seeded. 
Known  sjiecies.  six  ;  from  the  I-Lastern  Hemi- 
sphere. Two  are  British  :  Mercurinlis  jieren- 
nis  and  M.  annua.  The  former  is  pilose,  has  a 
simple  stem,  and  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
The  latter  is  nearly  glabrous,  with  the  stem 
branclied,  anrl  flowers  from  July  lo  October. 
The  leaves  of  M.  annua  are  eaten  as  a  pot- 
herb. 

mer-oiir'-i-al-ism,  ».  The  patholopical 
C'lnditi^n  produced  by  the  abuse  of  mercuri.il 
prei'arsitiotis;  salivation,  mercurial  rash,  or 
h-ia-a. 

'  mer-ciir'-i-al-ist,  s.    [Eng.  mercurial ;  -trt. , 

1.  A  person  of  a  mercurial  temperament ; 
one  who  is  sprightly,  lickle,  and  changeable. 

"  MercurialitU  are  solitary,  much  In  cont«mi>lntioii, 
Biibtili'.  pouts,  |>hilu8'>]i]ier3.  and  musing  innch  al'out 
Buch  mattera,"— flurton  ;  Anat.  of  Metuiichoti/,  i>.  VM. 

2.  A  jihysician  who  is  much  given  to  the 
use  of  mercury  in  his  treatment  of  diseases. 

mer-ciir'-i-al-ize,  v.i.  &.  t,  [Eng.  viercurial ; 
-ize.\ 

*  A,  Intrans. :  To  act  capriciously;  to  be 
capricious  or  changeable. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Mcil. :  To  treat  or  affect  with  mercury. 

2.  Photog. :  To  treat  with  mercury;  to  ex- 
pose to  the  vapours  of  mercury. 

mer-ciir'-I-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  mercurial ;  -ly.  ] 
In  a  mercurial  manner. 

mer-ciir'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  mtrcur{y);  -fc.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  irom  mercury. 

mercuric-chloride,  5. 

Chem. :  HgCl-*.  Corrosive  sublimate.  It  is 
prepared  by  decompusiiig  mercuric-sulpliate 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  melts  at  206", 
boils  at  292'',and  its  vaimur  condenses  in  crys- 
talline needles  or  octahedra.  Alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  it  readily.  It  is  a  violent,  acrid 
poison,  the  best  antiduto  being  white  of  egg. 

mercuric -cyanide,  s. 

Chem. :  Hg(CN>>.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
yellow  mercuric  oxide  in  aqueous  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  former  being  iu  slight  excess.  It 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  quadratic  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  veiy  poi- 
sonous. 

mercuric -ethido,   s.      [Mercury -m  • 

ETHVJ..] 

mercuric -fulminate,  s.    [Fulminate.J 
mcrcuric-lodlde,  s. 

Ciitm. :  lif^Ig.  A  brilliant  red,  crystalline 
powder,  prepared  by  triturating  mercury  with 
iodine.  It  is  insoluble  In  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  solutions  of  jiotasslc  io<lido 
or  of  mercuric  chloride,  yielding  colourless 
liquids. 

mercuric-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  llgO.  lied  oxide  of  mercury.  Ob- 
tained by  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heat. 
It  is  sliKhtly  soluble  iu  water,  and  dissolv.-s 
in  fused  i>otassic  hydrato.  It  is  highly 
lioistiiious. 

mercuric-sulphide,  s.    [Ygrmilion.] 

mor'-ou-riod,  j^.  par.  or  a.     [Mercury,  v.] 

*  mer-cur-I-n-ca -tlon,  ?.     [MEncuRirY.J 

The  act  of  mixing  with  mercury. 

"  mer-oiir'-i-fly,  v.  t.     [Eng.  mercury;  -fy.] 
1,  To  obtain  mercury  from, as  from  metalllo 
minerals,  by  the  application  of  intense  lieat, 
which  expels  the  mercury  In  fumes,  wlileh 
are  afterwards  condensed. 


2.  To  treat  or  comblno  with  mercury;    lo 
mercurliili/e. 

■  mor-OUr'-X-ous.  n.  [En^'.  mercury;  -ous.] 
The  .tUMie  an  MkulUKIAL  (q.v.). 

"mor-cur'-i-oiiB-nfiss.s.  (Eng.  m«m(W'>i(.t; 
-7i'v<.v.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uiur* 
curiaL 


•  mer-CU-rism.  s.  [Eug.  mercur(y);  -win.) 
A  communication  of  news  or  intelligence  ;  an 
aimouncement,  a  communicatiou. 

mer-ciir'-i-fiB,  s.    [Lat] 

Cliem.  :  This  term  was  applied  by  the 
alchemisis  to  all  volatile  substances  :  thus 
quicksilver  was  called  Mercurius  communis, 
and  alcohol,  M.  vetjelahilis.  At  present  it  is 
only  applied  to  quicksilver— e.g.,  M.  dulcis  is 
synonymous  with  calomel. 

mer-cn-rds-^im-md'-nf-iim,  s.    [Eng. 

mercui(i(u)s,  and  arnmoaiuni.] 

Chrm.  :  Ilgo'HgNo.  Not  known  in  the  Tree 
state.  The  chloride  of  this  base  is  the  black 
eubstance  formed  when  dry  calomel  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  ammonia  gas. 

mer*- cu  - rofls,  n.  [Eng.  m^rcuiiy);  -out.) 
(6ee  the  cumpuuiul.s.) 

morcurous-chloride,  s. 

Clicm.  :  HgnCl->,  calomel.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  jir'ecipitating  a  solution  of  mer- 
curous  nitrate  with  one  of  common  salt-  It 
crystallizes  in  quadrilateral  prisms,  and  is 
tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  of 
great  imporUuice  in  medicine. 

mercurous-oxlde,  s. 

Chem.:  Ilg/).  I'lepared  by  adding  caustic 
potash  to  niercurous  nitrate.  It  is  a  dark 
gniy,  nearly  black  jiowder,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  slowly  ilecomjiosed  by  the  action  of  light 
into  red  oxide  and  metallic  mercury. 

mer-cu-ro-vin'-yL  s.  [Eng.  mercur{y);  t 
ronnerl.,  and  vinyl  (q.v.).J  (See  the  com 
]iound.) 

mercurovinyl-oxide,  s.      (Mercura 

CFTVL-UXIDE.] 

mer'-cu-rir,  "mer-cu-rie,  s.    [Norm.  Fr. 
mt^rcuric  (Kr.  vurcure),  from  Lat.  Mercurius  :=, 
Mercury.] 
L  Ordinary  J^ngttage : 

1.  Lit. :  Iu  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2,  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  messenger,  a  courier,  an  intelligencer. 

'■  Following  the  mirror  of  all  Clirlntian  kiii)r«, 
Witll  wiuget)  lif<.-l8.  as  En^lUh  .l/i-rcurirj  ' 

Shakap.  :  Ilvurg  I'.,  tl.    (Chorus.) 

*  (2)  A  common  name  for  a  newspaper  or 
periodiciil  publicatitin. 

"No  nlUi^ion  to  it  Is  to  be  found  Iu  tho  Siontblf 
Mercuriei."—Jfactiitliii/:  Hut.  £'/ij.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  (3)  One  who  carries  about  newspapers  for 
sale. 

(4)  Liveliness  of  temperament ;  spirit,  vola- 
tility, sprightliness,  licUleuess,  cltangcable- 
ncss. 

IL  Technically: 

Astron. :  The  planet  nearest  the  sun,  unless 
Indeed  it  be  establislied  that  the  hypothetical 
Vulcan  leally  exists.  Its  stationary  pointa 
are  from  13  to  20  degrees  of  ]on>:itude  from 
the  sun,  hence  it  rises  aiul  sets  not  far  from 
the  time  when  the  sun  does  so.  The  light  of 
the  sun  and  the  liaze  of  the  horizon  combine 
to  render  obsen-ation  of  the  planet  ditlicult ; 
hence,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  says,  wo  *'  can 
see  little  more"  of  the  i)lanet  "than  that 
it  is  round,  and  exhibits  phases."  It  varies 
in  Itrightness  from  15"  to  12"  of  the  celestial 
circle  or  vault.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  tele- 
scopic, and  at  other  times  visible  to  the  nake<l 
eye,  l>eing  as  bright  as  a  stjir  of  the  second 
magnitude.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients 
Its  diameter  is  about  3,2l>0  miles;  its  mass 
about  ii^th  that  of  the  earth  ;  it*  sidereal 
period  t>7  days,  l(i  hours,  40  minutes,  30 
seconds.  It  is  seen  at  its  greatest  brightness 
as  an  evening  star,  at  aventge  intervals  o| 
about  116  days.  Its  average  distance  from  t)i« 
sun  is  3rj,M>u,UO0  miles.  Its  greatest  and  least 
distances  dllfer  nearly  thirteen  millinn  miles. 
It  moves  In  its  orbit  about  lop.aiio  miles  aa 
hour,  against  CS,040  i>crroriued  In  the  same 
time  by  the  eartli.  The  orldt  of  Mercury  is 
remarluiblo  for  its  extreme  eccentricity,  the 
distance  from  tlio  sun  varying  from  aNrnt 
liU.oOO.OOO  to  4  ;, 000,000  millions  of  miles.  Tlio 
effect  of  this  Wftuld  be  that,  supposing  there 
were  any  inhabitanta  of  Mercury,  within  a 
perfml  of  alxmt  six  weeks,  the  sun  would 
(biuble  ill  appan<nt  hIzc,  and  give  about  double 
the  quftutlly  nf  light  and  heat.  The  plam-t  ts 
supposed  In  rotat.!'  on  its  axis  in  'J-lh.  6m.  'JSa. 
Transits  of  Mercury  over  tlie  sun's  disc  occur 
like  those  of  Venus,  but  more  frequeuvly ;  thoso 


bSil,  b^ :  p4$ilt.  JtfM :  cat,  90U.  chorus,  ^hln,  bench  :  go,  (^em ;  thin,  ^is  :  sin,  o.^  :  oxpoot.  ^enophon,  ef  1st.    ph  =  C 
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at  the  ascending  node  in  November,  those  at 
the  descending  one  in  May.  Tli'V  are  at  in- 
tervals of  aliout  thirteen  or  seven  years,  and 
are  now  observed  with  the  grt-ale-t  interest  by 
astronomers,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
very  accurate  calculations  of  distance  and 
magnitude  by  tlie  employment  of  ingenious 
in9trument«  designed  fur  this  purpose. 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Mercurialis  (q.v.). 

3.  Chem. :  A  diatomic  metallic  element ; 
symbol  Hg  ;  atomic  weight,  200 ;  sp.  gr.  13-j9  ; 
boiling  point,  357"25;  known  from  tlie  earliest 
historical  times,  and  the  only  liquid  metal  at 
ordiuaiy  temperatures.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
^uentiy  in  tire  form  of  mercuric  sulphide,  or 
cirniMbar,  an  ore  found  in  Spain,  Austria,  and 
ottier  parts  of  the  world,  from  which  it  is 
extracted  by  roasting  the  ore  in  a  furnace, 
and  conducting  the  vapours  into  a  ch.uuber 
wliere  the  mercury  is  condensed,  while  the 
eulpliurous  acid  is  allowed  to  escape.  It  pos- 
sesses a  lustre  like  tliat  of  polished  silver,  and 
solidities  at  —  39'5°  to  a  tin-white  malh'able 
mass,  contracting  at  the  mcmient  of  solidili- 
cation.  Hydrouhloric  acid  is  without  action 
upon  mercury.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
attack  it,  but  the  hot  coiJcentrati.d  acid  dis- 
solves it  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride. It  is  soluble  in  cold  dilute  nitiic  acid, 
mercurous  nitrate  being  formed.  Mercury  is 
invaluable  to  the  chemist,  who  employs  it  in 
collecting  gases  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  also  used  in  medicine,  in  extracting  gold 
and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  silvering  mirrors, 
and  in  gilding. 

4.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  Roman  deity,  identi- 
fied witli  the  Greek  Hermes.  He  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Maia.  He  was  originally  tlic 
god  of  traffic  and  gain  (from  Lat.  7nei-x,  gen. 
mercis  =  merchandise,  gain),  and  the  j'lo- 
tector  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers.  After- 
wards, being  identitied  with  Hermes,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  god  of  eloquence  and  com- 
merce and  the  protector  of  robbers.  He  was 
also  tlie  messenger  and  herald  of  the  gods, 
and  as  such  he  was  represented  as  a  youth, 
lightly  clad,  with  the  petasus  or  winged  hat, 
and  wings  on  his  hei'ls.  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  caduceus  or  emblem  of  liis  office  as  a 
herald,  a  rod  with  two  serpents  twined  round 
about  it. 

5.  Med.:  The  chief  preparations  of  mercury 
nsed  in  medicine  are  caluiuel,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  and  blue  pill. 
Mercury  should  not  be  given  in  anaemia,  hectic, 
scurvy,  scrofula,  or  tuberculous  disease,  nor 
incijThosis.  melanosis,  gangrene,  fattydisease, 
or  splenic  diseases.  In  bilious  atfections,  and 
dyspepsia,  secondary  syphilis,  in  some  forms 
of  diatrhcea,  in  minute  doses,  in  iritis,  and  in 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  remedy,  and  in  all  forms  of  inflam- 
mation unaccompanied  by  dropsy.  Its  chief 
actions  are  absorbent,  alterative,  antiphlogis- 
tic, purgative,  and  also  in  a  lesser  degree  toiiic, 
stimulant,  and  sedative.  Children  usually 
stand  it  better  than  grown-up  people ;  with 
thcni  the  best  form  of  administration  is  the 
gray-powder,  and  for  adults,  calomel  or  blue 
pill;  and  in  syphilis,  corrosive  sublimate.  As 
an  external  application,  calomel,  or  calomel 
and  lime  water  (black  wash)  are  also  useful 
remedies. 

6.  Min.  .-An  isometric  mineral,  fluid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  Volatilizes  at  002*  F.,  and 
may  be  crystallized  in  octahedrons  at — 39"  F. 
Sp.  gr,  13'50S;  lustre  metallic;  colour  tin- 
white  ;  opaque  ;  compos.,  pure  mercury,  with 
occasionally  some  silver.  Occurs  in  small 
globules  scattered  through  cinnabar  (q.v.),  or 
its  gaiigue.  The  most  important  mines  are 
those  of  Almaden,  Spain,  and  Idria,  (!]:arnio]a. 
In  the  Pioneer  mine,  Napa  Valley,  California, 
quartz  geodes  are  sometimes  found  which 
coutun  several  pounds  weight  of  mercury, 

mercury-amalgam,  s. 

1.  Clinn.  {PL):  The  compounds  formed  by  the 
onion  of  mercury  with  the  other  metals.  "  The 
solid  amalgams  appear  to  be  definite  com- 
pounds, whilst  the  liquid  amalgams  may  be 
regarded  in  many  instances  as  solutions  of 
detiiiite  compounds  in  excess  of  mercury.  The 
most  useful  and  interesting  are  those  of 
sodium,  silver,  and  gold. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Amalgam  (q.v.). 
mercury-antimonite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Aiimiolite  (q./.), 
mercury-chloride,  s. 

Mm,  :  The  same  as  Calomel  (q.v.). 


mercury-diethyl,  5. 


unem.  :  Hg<^J^.2^5.  Jlercuric  ethide-  Pre- 
pared like  the  metlnl  compound,  and  possess- 
ing similar  properties.  It  boils  at  159",  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2-14 ;  at  200'  its  vapour  de- 
comjK>ses  into  mercury  and  butaue. 

mercury  dl-isoamyl,  s. 

Chem.  :  Hg(C5Hii)2.  A  colourless  liquid, 
obtained  by  gently  heating  isoamylic  iodide, 
acetic  ether,  and  sodium  amalgam.  S)'.  gr. 
1*00,  insoluble  in  water,  giving,  with  a  solution 
of  io'iine,  crystalline  plates  of  mercury  xso- 
amyl  iodide,  Hg(C5H]i)I. 

mercury-dimethyl,  s. 

Chem..:  ns<^^2*'  ^  colourless  refractive 
liquid,  prei'ared  by  adding  sodium  amalgam 
to  a  mixture  of  methylic  ioilide  and  etiiylic 
acetate.  It  is  immiseible  with  water,  boils  at 
9/,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  3 '009  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature. It  is  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc*  resin, 
and  phosphorus. 

mercury-dinaphthyl,  s. 

Chan. :  ng(Ci,,U7>j.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance, prepared  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  brcmi- 
naiihthalene  and  benzene  with  sodium  ainal- 
g;un.  It  melts  at  243°,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
difhcnltly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  chloroform. 

mercury-diphenyl,  s. 

Chi-m.  :  CgH^HgCoHs.  A  erj'stalline  body, 
obtained  by  lie^ting  brora-benzine  with  sodiuiu 
amalgam  and  a  small  quantity  of  etiiylic  ace- 
tate. It  becomes  yellow  on  exposure  to  light, 
melts  at  120°,  and  sublimes  unchanged.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  sliglitly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  benzene, 

mercury  goose-foot,  s. 

Bot  :  Ckenoi'odiuni  Bonus  Henricus.  It  has 
hastate-triangular  leaves,  and  comjtoand  and 
axillary  spikes  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  used 
for  spinach.    Called  also  Good  King  Henry, 

mercury-iodide,  s. 

Mm. :  Tlie  same  as  Coccinite  (q.v.)w 

mercnry-selenide,  s. 

Mill. :  The  same  as  TiEstANNiTE(q.v,)i. 

mercury-sulphide,  s. 

Mm.:  Tiie  same  as  Cinnabar  and  Meta- 

CINXABABITE  (q.V,). 

*mer-cu-ry,  v.t.  [Mercury,  «.)  To  treat 
with  a  piepaiation  of  mercury. 

'■  They  are  as  tender  as  a  Indy's  face  new  mercurltd.' 
—Sen  JoTuon  :  Cynthia'3  Jieveis,  i.  L 

mcr'-53?,  *  mer-ci,  "mer-cie,  8.  [Fr.  m#m, 
from  Lat.  vicrcedetn,  accus.  of  merces  (genit. 
m€7-ce(ii5)=  reward,  pay,  pity,  mercy,  frnm 
merx  (geniL  itwrcis)  =  merchandise,  traffic, 
from  77ierco=to  gain,  to  buy,  to  merit;  Sp. 
taerced  ;  Fort.meroi;  Ital.  mcn.^.] 

1.  That  benevolence  or  kindness  of  heart  or 
disposition  which  induces  a  person  to  over- 
look injuries,  or  to  treat  an  otlender  with 
greater  forbearance  and  clemency  than  he 
deserves  ;  a  disposition  to  temper  justice  with 
mildness,  and  to  inflict  a  li'jhter  j'unishment 
for  otrences  than  they  strictly  call  f(»r;  cle- 
mency, tenderness  of  heart,  niildness,  com- 
passion. 

"There's  tnert^  \n  every  place." 

C'jW/M-r:  Alvjcundfr Selkirk. 

2.  An  act  or  exercise  of  kindness,  compas- 
sion, or  clemency ;  a  blessing ;  a  kind  or 
merciful  act  proceeding  from  Providence. 

"  E'en  a  Judgment,  making  way  f  r  thee. 
Seems  iii  tutir  eyes  a  niKrcy  dir  thy  a,Tke." 

Cowper  :  3u*t,  U.  132. 

3.  Pardon,  forgiveness. 

"  I  cry  yi'ur  worship's  merey.'—STuxketp.  .*  Midsttm- 
mer  M-jhC't  Dremn,  liL  L 

4.  Pity,  compassion, 

"Tbey  cried  the  more.  B.tTiiie.  Hive  mercy  npoo  na, 
O  Lord,  thou  suu  of  \ja.\i\L'  —MatttiL-w  ikX.  iiu 

5.  Power  of  acting  at  pleasure  ;  discretion, 
liberty;  unrestrained  exercise  of  will  or  au- 
thority, 

*'  The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  tn^rcv  of  the  dnke.* 
ShaUesp.  .*  Merchant  of  I'enicx,  IV.  L 

H  "(l)  To  be  in  viercy:  To  be  under  fine. 

"And  the  said  WiUlara  Kent  helng  Bolemnly  cslled 
duth  Dtitcoine.  uor  h.ith  pn'secuted  his  writ  a^iresjtid. 
Therefore  it  Is  considered,  that  the  same  William  ami 
his  pl«igea  of  pioseciitiiig.  to  wit.  John  Due  and 
Richard  Roe,  be  in  tTievytoz  his  false  complaint.'  — 
blackitone :  Comment.,  iii,.  A\>\'.  No,  L..  p.  6. 


"  (2)  To  take  to  jnercy :  To  forgive,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  tine  or  penalty. 

"That  they  of  Ipre  shulde  pay  to  the  kyuce  nl  thoo- 
txad  frankeH  towards  bis  cojirges  coinyngthyder:  to 


the  whi<-ue  they  of  I  pre  luade  uu  refui>e.  but  were  right 
joyful  tiierof  Tbus  tbey  of  Ipre  were  Uikrn  to  mmfrg.' 
—hernera  :  Froutart ;  Cronycte.  voL  Iii..  ch.  cccxvlL 


bus  tbey  of  Ipre  were  tnk-^n  to  m<n- 
\atart ;  Cronycte.  voL  Iii..  c' 

(3)  Sisters  o/Taercy  :  ISisterhoodJ. 
meroy-seaty  *  merd-seate,  s. 

h  Lit,  £  Jtwish  Antiq. :  Heb.  T'^Ep  (ftap- 
poreth) ;  this  may  be  from  "^^  {kapiiar)  =  to 
cover  in  the  literal  sense,  or  IE 3  {kipptr)  = 
to  cover  hguratively,  specially  to  cov^r  sin. 
Hence,  the  Septuagint  renders  the  word 
iAaoT^ptOf  (Ai/as(€rion)=.  that  which  is  ppi>- 
pitiatory  or  ottered  in  propitiation ;  and  the 
Vulgate  propitiatoriuvi  =  an  atonement,  a 
propitiation.  The  golden  covering  placed 
upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony.  Whether  it 
was  the  actual  lid  of  that  ark,  or  a  tablet 
placed  above  the  lid,  is  doubttul.  Like  the 
ark,  it  was  two-and-a-half  cubits  (3  feet  9 
inclies)  long,  and  one-and-a-half  (2  feet  3 
inclies)  broad.  At  each  end  was  a  cherub, 
the  two  loi'king  face  to  face,  and  covering  the 
mercy-s&it  witli  tlieir  wings.  The  whole  was 
put  in  the  most  Iioly  place  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  of  the  temple  (blxod.  xxv, 
17-22,  xxvi.  34,  xxxvii.  6-9,  xl.  20 ;  I  Chron. 
xxviii.  11).  On  the  great  day  of  the  Atone- 
ment, Aaron,  the  liigli  priest,  cast  incense  on 
coal  (charcoal)  burning  in  a  censer,  and  the 
cloud  of  sweet-sceuted  spices  which  thence 
arose  covered  the  mercy-seat,  God,  whose 
special  dwelling  when  he  visited  the  place 
was  between  the  cherubims  (Psalm.s  Ixxx.  I), 
appearing  in  the  cloud(Lev.  xvi.  12,  13).  The 
mercy-seat  was  also  sprinkled  seven  times 
with  the  blood  of  a  balloek  and  a  goat,  offered  as 
a  sin-olfering  (Lev.  xvi.  15).  Jehovah«poke  to 
iloses  from  od  the  mercy-seat  (Num.  vii.  89). 

"  And  over  it  the  cherubims  of  glory  sha<1owiaK  tb« 
mcrrj/se'i^:  of  wlilth  we  cauuut  now  speak  piuticu- 
laly.'—I/ebfcios  l.v.  &, 

2,  Fig. ;  In  the  New  Testament  the  entry  of 
the  high  priest  into  the  most  holy  place  is  made 
symbolical  of  the  entry  of  Christ  into  heaven, 
to  pursue  His  woi'k  of  intercession,  and  of  the 
apjiroach  of  the  Cliristian  to  God  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  (Heb.  x.  ly->2),  whence,  in  devutional 
language,  an  approach  to  the  mercy  seat 
Bignihes  an  api>ruach  to  God  in  prayer. 

"  Jesus  I  where'er  thy  people  me«t. 
There  they  behold  thy  mrrcy-ieat.'' 

C\/tffper:  Olney  Hymni,  xxvL 

*  mercy-StOClE,  s.     A  propitiation, 

"Our  Saviuur.  our  Ransoiu,  our  Spokeaman,  onj 
Mercjf-st^jck.' — I/utcfiinton:   lyorks,  p.  lai 

*  mercy-Stroke,  s.    The  death-blow,  aa 

putting  au  end  to  puin. 

"inerd, 'mard,  'mer-da,  s.    [Fr.  merde, 

Irum  Lat.  uit-ud.]     Ujdure,  dui^g. 

"H:\lre  o'th' he.id.  burnt  clouts,  ch.Uk,  merda,  and 
clay."— Btf/i  Jonnjii  :  AlchymUt,  iL  S, 

mere,  *mecr,  a.    [Lat  7n£rus=  pure ;  O.  Fr. 
nutr.] 
*1.  Pure,  unadulterated. 

"Our  wine  Is  here  niingltd  with  water  and  with 
id;  ri  h  ;  there  [  i  u  the  li  ie  to  comej  1 1  is  mere  and  au- 
mixed."— Ver.  J'aylor  :  lite  Wtjrthy  Vommunicani, 

*  2.  Genuine,  free  from  admixture. 

••But  now  oar  Joys  are  mere  and  unmtxt :  for  that 
we  iii.iy  do  our  duty  and  b:ive  our  reward  at  ouce.  '— 
BtJ.  Tuglor:  /tuie  0/ Co/iscitmce.     (EpisL  Ded.) 

3.  Such  and  no  more ;  this  or  that  alone ; 
apart  from  auything  else  ;  sole,  alone,  simple. 

"  He  well  knew  that  m^re  names  exercise  a  mighty 
Influeuce  011  the  public  mind." — iluciiutay:  Ifut, 
Hiiif.,  cti.  xxilL 

4.  Absolute,  unqualified,  entire  ;  in  every 
resjject,  downright. 

"  This  l3  mere  falsehood." 

bfutkesp.:  ii' iHtcr'i  Tale,  UL  X 

mere-right,  e. 

Law  ;  The  right  of  property  without  posses- 
sion. 

mere  (1),  «.  [A.S.  mere ;  mgn.  with  Dut.  meer; 
led.  viarr-=  the  sea;  Ger,  me(r;  O.  H.  Gcr. 
TnaH  ;  Goth,  morei ;  Russ.  Tnori  ;  Lith.  vi/rris; 
Wei.  Tiidr ;  GaeL  &  Ir.  muir;  Lat.  ■mare.]  A 
lake,  a  pooL 

mere  (2),  *  meare,  *  meer,  *  meere,  $, 

lA.S.  in'vre,  gtuicErc:  Dut.  viar ;  li.-el.  HifKrr.J 
A  boundary,  a  border  ;  a  boundury-st<»ne. 

"  What  mound  or  •teddy  mere  w  offer'd  to  my  sight." 
Drayton:  PotyOlhi-yn.  a.  I. 

*mere,*mcar, v.i.  [Mere(2),«.]  Tobound, 

to  hunt,  to  divide. 

"  That  brave  hononr  of  the  Lattoe  name, 
Wbitb  mcartd  ber  rule  with  Africa  and  Byzc* 

!<penser:  Ruines  lif  Hirmir.  XxU. 


f^te.  fat,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


mered— meridian 
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"mered,  a.     [Mkue,  a.J    Entire,  sole,  only. 

"AtBUch  B  point. 
When  hulf  to  half  tbe  wutid  otipi^MiL  be  belug 
The  m^Ttfi/  qufuitloii.'* 

ShaJUtt*- :  Anlong  S  Cleopatra,  IIL  11. 

mcre'-lj^,  •meoro-ly,  "meer-ly,  o/Jr. 

[Huj.  vure.  a.;  -^/.J  rarely,  only,  soMy, 
sinii'ly.  ItM'paratts  that  winch  itdfsigimt-  s 
and  qualities  tntiu  everything  else.  But  in  so 
(loiDK.  the  chief  or  most  eiriphiitic  retVrfiiro 
may^  iiiudc  either  to  that  which  is  imiuikil, 
or  to  thHt  which  is  exflmle-l.  In  niod.Tii 
English  it  U  nlways  ^)  the  latter.  In  Shak- 
spvru'tt  day  tho  other  reference  was  moio 
eoiiiriion,  that,  nauiely,  to  which  was  in- 
cluded— 

0)  M^r^Iy,  referring  to  what  is   included 
rather  tliaii  wliat  iti  exclude*! ;  absolutely,  en- 
tirely, quite,  utterly. 
"  Fye  oil  1 1  O  fye  I  tl«  nn  tinwe*d«l  (rnrden, 
Thnt  tfruwB  towcti ;  Uiiugi  r.\nk  nnd  giu»a  Inn&ture, 
Fvweu  It  merely."  S'uikejp.:  lluuUtt,  L  ^ 

(2)  Solely,  only  ;  for  thiaaud  uotlung  more ; 
iu  Llii^aiid  no  other  way. 

"  .Nev«r  to  reinovo  nn  KUornAly  mereJ^  becsase  It  U 
AD  uiOuuUy."— jyuvituJif^.-  iluU  i^nj,,  ca.  i.U 

mcr-on'-oliy-xna.  «.  [Gv.  firjpvoi  (meniJ^=to 
levolve,  and  iy\v'fia(eni/i.humu)  =  intusion.] 

Hot. :  Spheric;d  cellular  tissue.  Prof,  llor- 
ren  makes  it  a  suUilivision  ol  Parenchyma, 
Meyer  gnve  the  name  to  tissue  with  elli|'soii.i:Ll 
and  Sflieroidal  cells.  Uore  commonly  kuown 
iLA  L^x  Parenchyma. 

»  mere§'-man,  5.  [Eng.  rmre  (2),  e. ;  and 
nuin.\  One  wlio  has  charge  of  or  poiuts  out 
bouiidarie*  ;  a  niearsnian. 

mero'-stone,    *  meere-stone»  s.     [Eng. 

mrre  (2),  s.,  aud  stuiu:\     A  Uoundury-stoue  ;  a 

laiidiiiatk. 

"  Thf  tiilalAler  of  ft  msereaone  fa  to  lilftine.  But  It  Is 
thr  uujwt  iudKv,  timt  Is  tliu  vapltiill  rviuuver  of  l^na- 
luHi'lto.u'btiii  liu  duliiivtli  nailnstj of  liuidaaad  property.' 
—Uacon:  JCttuyt;  Q/  JitUit^atuns, 

•  mer-e-tri'-cian,  a.  [Lat.  meretrictus  — 
uierelrieioiis  (q.v.J.  ]     Jleictricious. 

"  Tiikc  from  liuin&ii  con)mvrvetncr»tWcJan amours.' 
—T.  firown  :  IfurK*.  111.  :fUk 

mer-o-tri'-cious,  a.  (Lnt.  meretr(ciu3  = 
j't-rtnining  toacoiirtcsiui,  fioiii  mereirtx(geuit. 
vuntricUi)  =  a  couitesun,  from  increo  —  to 
gam,  to  earn. J 

1.  Of  or  I'lTta.h-'g  to  courtesans  or  prostl- 
tuttJ8  ;  Nuch  as  in  juactised  by  harlots. 

*"  Her  duiTl' till  *na  m.-f-cfr/ciowa  trnfllck  with  All  the 
SHtiuiig  o(  tbfl  world,  "—/j^.  Hall:  JJard  2'ext4;  Jsuiafi 
xxlii.  17. 

2.  Fiil.se  ;  allnring  by  false  show;  worn  or 
•ssumed  ft>r  show;  uineal,  tawdry,  fpudy, 
sliuwy ;  .xlremely  ijad  in  taste, 

•*  No  mrretriciotu  gmces  to  bepiille. 
No  clustcrkug  oruuuicutiB  to  ctog  the  pile.' 

Cvw/jcr:  7'ruf At  Sa. 

mSr-S-tri'-otons-ly,  adv,  |Eng.  merclH- 
cimis:-hj.]  In  a  nierulrieions  maniier  ;  willi 
false  show  ;  tawdrily,  gaudily,  agaiuat  good 
taste. 

m£r-S-tri'-oions-ness,  s.  [Eng.  meretrt- 
ciom;  -iuju.}  The  uualily  or  stiile  of  being_ 
nierctricioua ;  fulae  hiiow,  tawdriuess,  showi-' 
nesa. 

*  mSr'-^-trilc,  a.  \1jBt.  meTetricins  =  inerc- 
tiieiims  (q.v.).  J     Ilarlut,  inerelrli-ioua, 

"And  thcrefom  tlit;!  thliikc  It  htiiKMtslblo  to  be  niiy 
kimiiiTvc  ur  i-rruiirft  In  ko  boly  f.Atln  ri  wttb  tin  ir 
mvrttrik  inothtT."'— ^o^n.-  SxpatU-iuitnf  lianttit,  ch.  xlt 

nuer-Ka-ndt'-ta,  e.  IMnd.  Lat.,  fmtn  Lat, 
iMcryuj  <a  a  diver,  aud  Ur.  r»)TTa  («€««)  =  a 
duek.] 

OrnitX. :  Torrent-duck  ;  a  ppcultar  genua  of 
Anatidtfc,  restricted  to  the  Andrs  of  honlh 
America,  from  Colombin  tot'hill.  Three.s|.e(ii-s 
are  kimwn  :  Mergmu'tta  urmnfa,  M,  (i/jvifrf, 
and  A/.  UHCoijen\i».  Mr.  Bridges  says  of  the 
Ilnit  HpeHeB,  "  It  swims  nnd  divea  against  tho 
How  of  the  Chilian  nittuniiiin-tnrrenU  with  a 
rnpidily  Inily  astouishiug."  iProc,  ZooL  Hoc. 
1876,  p.  407.) 

mcr-ga  n6t-ti'~na>,  5.  pi.    [Mo<i.  i^t,  iMr- 

ganftt{<t);  Lit.  fern.  jd.  ndj.  sulf.  -ina:.] 

(trniih.:  A  Hub-f.nnily  cif  Anati.Ue.  It  con- 
tains but  a  siuglo  genus,  Mei^^anettu  (q.v.). 

tner-g&n-l'-Ilfid,  ».  j-l.  (Mod.  IaU  merganr 
(*T) ;  Ijit.  fein.  |'l.  ailj.  sulf.  -irwr.l 

Ornith. :  A  sub-ruiiily  of  Anntidie  crci-tcd 
by  Swaiiison;  tho  Mergnuser  of  Leach    LMkr- 

OANHKR,  1.] 


mer-g^n'-ser,  «.    (Lat.  mtrgiua)  =  a  diver, 

and  «/(.^t■^  =.  a  goose.) 
Ornithology : 

1.  A  genus  erected  by  Leach  for  hl3  Mer- 
ganser castor,  the  Mtrgus  merganser ot  Linnieus. 

2.  A  popular  nnni^  for  any  mem>)er  of  the 
Liiinaan  (;i.'nu8  MerRus,  esiK-'cially  fur  Mergus 
fliergu/tser,  tlie  Goosander  (q.v.). 

merge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lit  vurgo  =  to  dip.] 

A«  Trans.  :  To  sink  ;  to  drown  ;  to  cause  to 
be  swalliivved  up  or  absorijed.  (Only  used  lig- 
uratively.) 

"  WheneTer  A  preAter  eatnte  And  a  lera  coincide  and 
meet  In  uuo  Hud  tlio  *rinie  perviii,  uitbout  fuiy  inUi- 
iin'dUt#c»trit"-.  tlio  W-ia  in  liiiniediatelyftiinlhilatcd  :  -T 
In  Uie  Inw  phnt-so  U  wtld  to  be  mrrg^,  thnt  Is,  sunk  or 
drowned  lu  the  greater."  —  tilnckttone  ;  Cvmmfnt., 
bk.  11..  lb.  xL 

B.  Intrtnut.  :  To  be  absorbed  or  swallowed 
up  ;  to  be  lost  or  sunk. 

t  mer-gel'-liis,  5,  [Jlod.  LaL,  dimin.  of  Lat 
tiier^LS  (q.v.).J 

Ornith.  :  In  some  classifications  a  genus  of 
the  sub  family  Jlergime,  It  (-ontains  but  "no 
species,  the  Sinew,  MergeUus(_Merga£)  ulbelliLs. 

merg'-er,  s.    [Eng.  vicrg(€);  -er.] 

L   Ortl.  Lati'j.  :   Cue  who  or  tliat  which 
merges. 
2.  Law:  (See  extract). 

"  JJe  -gar  la  the  act  of  law,  and  1b  the  aunlhilAtlon  of 
one  estate  lu  nnulbcr.  lis  effect  i*  to  cotisoUdJite  two 
e^t»t<-ft,  and  to  coufurm  tbem  into  one  estate.  Afti-r 
m-rffer,  the  only  BUbsiating  estates  continues  prvcisily 
o(  tlie  s-ime  quantity  and  extent  of  ownerabipasit  wiij 
b.'li>re  tlie  fu.'CfMkxi  ufthcestJite  Mbicb  la  merged. 
It  la  A  (uudanitfUtHl  rule  that  Ibere  cannot  be  any 
merger  unless  tliere  be  a  remainder  or  reversion  iu 
vbicti  the  [i:ii-tieuhir  estate uuty  merge." — itayhcw:  On 
Mtrjer.  pU  L,  cli.  L 

xner-gi'-nae,  s.  pL  [Lat  tnergius);  fern.  pL 
adj.  sulf.  -tnie.\ 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Anatidse.  Prince 
BonapaJte  makes  it  include  Mergus  albcUu.-i, 
erected  into  a  gcnr-m,  and  Leach's  genus  5Ier- 
g:inscr.  According  to  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
(Gniy)  it  conii'rises  tho  Linnseau  genus  Mer- 
ganser, and  ilergellus  (q.v.). 

mer'-gu-lu3,  s.  [Mod.  I^t,  dimin.  of  Lat 
mergus  (q.v.).J 

Ornith. :  A  genus  cf  An.ntidEe,  erected  by 
Vieillot  for  the  reception  of  Mergulus  melan^j- 
Uucos^  the  Little  Auk  (q.v.).  iiill  shorter  than 
the  head,  thiik,  broader  than  high  at  base. 
U|q>er  tnandiblo  indistinctly  groo\'ed,  tip3  ol 
both  notehcd  ;  commissure  arched  ;  nostrils 
lat -Tal,  round,  at  base  of  bill  ;  l.-gs,  short  and 
abdominal  ;  threo  webbed  toes ;  wings  and 
tail  sliDi-t. 

mer'-sus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  diver,  a  water-fowl; 
vu:rgo  —  to  dip,  to  plunge  Into.] 

Jchthy.  :  A  Ki'uns  of  natatorial  birds,  family 
AnatidiC.  BUI  about  as  long  as  the  he;ul, 
sh-nder,  rather  pointed  ;  l)ase  large  ;  mandtblt-s 
serrated,  jioint  of  upper  curved ;  nostrils 
lateral ;  le;^'s  short ;  three  toes  in  front  webbed, 
liiiid  toe  with  pendent  lobe ;  wings  of  moderate 
size,  llrst  and  seeoud  quill  feathers  nearly 
e(iual  in  length.  Wallaee  (Geog.Dist.  Animals, 
ii.  :Jti4)  detlnes  the  range  of  tho  genus  in  spaee 
as  :  Paliearutic  and  Nearctic  regions,  Brazil, 
and  the  Auckland  Islands.  Mergus  alhel' us  is 
the  Smew,  M.  cucullaius  the  Hooded  Mergan- 
ser, .1/.  utrnitor  iho  Ucc!-brensted  Merganser, 
aud  M.  iivcrgaiiser  the  Goosander,    {VarrelL) 

mer-i-iin'-dra,  s.  [Cr.  fifpr?  (mens)  =  a 
]art,  a  divisinfi,  and  ui/);p  (<tu^r),  geiiit  ai^pdf 
{andros)  —  a  man,  a  stamen.] 

Hot.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Meriandrida;(q.v.).  MeriundrabengaUnsisiiMii 
M.  gtrubUifera  are  carmtnativo  and  anlispas- 
niodlc.  An  inlusion  of  tlie  leaves  is  given  in 
India  in  aphthie  and  sore  throat. 

mSr-i-itn'-drl-die,  .*.  p^    [Mod.  Lnt.  mfrt- 
andr(ii)i  l.at.  IVin.  pL  adj.  sulf.  -idw.] 
liot.:  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  MoDthea>. 

m8r-i-a'-ni-a,Ji.  (Xamed  after  Mtlmo.  Merian, 
who  wrote  on' tho  iusectii  of  Surliiaio.] 

lint. :  J:tinaira  Hose ;  a  genus  of  Mclas- 
toMiacetr,  trihc  Mclnst/iin'-ic.  M/nriania  leumn- 
tha  is  ihe  \Vhi(«-nr)wercd,  and  M.  purjiunn 
the  I'urpledlow'eied  Jumalcu  Uo«e. 

mSf-I-oarp,  ».    [Or.  ^«ptt  (m*r£s)  -  a  part, 
and  Kapnu«  (kurpos)  =  fi  uit] 
Hotany : 
L  The  nninc  given  by  Do  CandoUo  to  tbe 


half  of  a  eremr)carp,  i.e.,  of  an  urobelUferoua 
fruit.     MericArps  are  indehiscent 

2.  The  distinct  piec***  into  which  a  cruci- 
ferous siliqua  or  silicuia  sphts. 

me-rld'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  meridlen,  ft-om  Lat. 
meridia)ius=  pertaining  to  mid-day;  meridiea 
(for  mediilies)  =;  mid-day;  nudius  =  middle, 
aud  dies  =  a  day ;  llat  &  Sp.  ineridia7to.\ 

A.  A$ adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally : 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  mid-day  or  the  raeri 
dian  ;  noon-day. 

"  And  bid  A  dAwnln;  sky  display 
The  bl.'uo  o(  n  nn-ridi'in  day." 
C<nep€r  :  J'ttwtical  H/Atllv  to  Lady  AuitfiL, 

(2)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  magnetic  meridiaiL 
2.  Figuratively  ; 

(1)  Pertaining  to  or  at  the  highest  point  or 
culmination  ;  pertaining  to  the  point  or  period 
of  highest  splendour  ;  as,  meridian  glory, 

*  (2)  Comnlete,  thorough. 

"Out  of  the  moulh  of  a  meridian  vllUln."— .VortA -■ 
£xit>iien.  p.  IK';. 

n.  Geol. :  Noon-day  ;  in  allusion  to  tbe 
mid-day  date  of  the  strata  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plieil.  A  term  appropriated  to  certtin  middle 
lormations  of  the  Appalachian  Paleozoic  sys- 
tem,which  are  called  in  the  New  York  Survey, 
the  Oriskany  Sandstone,  and  wliicli  appear  to 
be  on  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  rocks 
of  England,  'ihe  greatest  thickness  of  this 
sandstone  is  less  than  200  feet  Its  distinctive 
fossils  are  lai-gf  braeliiui'uiidus  bivalves,  ij'rq/, 
II.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  uj  FtnmfylvanM.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  0 I'd i nary  Language: 
L  Lllirally: 

(1)  Mid-day ;  noon-day. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  a.s  TI.  3. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  highest  point ;  the  culmination ;  the 
point  or  period  of  highest  splendour. 

"  From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glofT 
I  baste  now  to  my  setlmg. " 

ti/iakeip. :  Jlcnjy  r///..  111.  l 

*  (2)  Tlie  special  circumstances,  requiro- 
ments,  ccnditiuns,  or  capabilities  of :  aa  of  tt 
country,  a  district  a  sphere  of  life,  &c. 

"  All  other  knowlf-d^e  merely  wrvcs  the  concern*  ol 
this  Ikfo.  und  Is  tltted  to  tbe  nieridian  tbenoW—Buts 
Oriu.  qf  Mankind, 

IL  Technically: 

L  Astron. :  {Cdesiial  Meridian], 

2.  Geog.  :  [Terrestrial  Meridian]. 

(1)  Celestial  Meridian:  The  gre.it  circle 
niaiked  out  on  the  sphere  by  the  pmlongaiion 
of  the  terrestrial  meridian  p:issingtlirough  the 
spot  where  the  observer  stinds.  If,  as  is  appa- 
rently the  case,  tho  earth  be  at  rest,  then  the  ee- 
lestial  meridian  becomes  a  Hxed  ciri-le,  acmss 
which  all  the  stars  i>ass  in  their  diurnal  courses 
from  East  to  West.  If,  as  is  really  the  ca.se, 
the  stirs  are  at  rest,  and  the  earth  rotate, 
then  the  spectator's  meridian  sweeps  dully 
across  the  plane  fit>m  West  to  Kast. 

(2)  First  nuridian:'T\mt  meiidian  fmm  which 
all  others  arc  reckoned,  counting  eastward  or 
westward,  and  from  which  also  longitudes 
are  reckoned. 

(3)  Magnetic-Meridian :  [Maomktic]. 

(4)  MeridiaJi  altitude  (^f  the  sun  or  qfa  star: 
Its  altitude  when  on  the  niendiau  of  tha 
pkco  where  it  is  observed. 

('t)  Meridian  distance  of  a  point :  Ttie  distance 
fViim  the  point  to  some  assumed  meridian, 
g'lierally  the  one  dmwn  thnmgh  tlie  extrvmo 
east  or  west  point  of  the  survey. 

(0)  Meridian  tine  on  a  dial :  The  same  as  tbe 
twelve  o'cluek  hour-lino. 

(7)  Meridian  of  a  globe:  The  brazen  circto 
In  which  it  turns  and  by  wldeh  it  Issupportt^l; 
also  nn-rldlan-tities  drawn  on  the  globe  Itaelf, 
guncrally  at  a  distance  of  16*. 

(5)  Terrestriul  meridian  :  Tlie  terrestrial  me- 
ridian of  any  place  on  the  earth's  HUiface  i.s  a 
great  circle  passing  throui^h  the  two  pulds 
and  tho  place. 

meridian- olrolo,  c 

1.  A  transit  InHtriinient  with  a  Rntduated 
circlf  sernti'ly  fasl'n<'d  at  right  anglus  to  tho 
huri/imtal  axis  and  turning  with  it 

2.  Tho  altitude  cli-cio  of  a  globe. 

xneridtaa  -  dUtanoe,    meridional  • 

distance,  «.    lUKFAnTuuE.  s.,  il.  2.1 


l)oil.  b^;  p^t,  JtJ^l;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem:  thin,  ^hia:  sin,  of ;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist,    -inw. 
-Qlan.  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -^tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  sliun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  —  ahiis.    -Wo,  -Ulo,  A^  =  bfl,  il^L 
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meridional— mermaid 


meridian  line,  s.  An  arc  or  part  of  the 
meridian  of  a  place,  terminated  each  way  by 
the  horizon. 

meridian-mark,  s.  A  mark  placed  at 
Bonie  miles'  distance  from  an  observatory, 
and  due  south  of  the  position  of  the  transit- 
instrument,  to  serve  as  a  means  of  marking 
the  direction  of  the  true  south  point  of  the 
horizon. 

ine-rid'  i-on-al,  a.    &  «.      [Fr.,   from  Lat. 

mi: rid  I unu lis.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meridian  :  hence, 
Boutlierly. 

"Tlie  meridional  lioea  stand  wider  Tipon  one  Bide 
than  tlie  olher.'—Srowiie :  Cs/rus'  (iarden.  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  Having  a  southerly  aspect ;  facing  the 
eonth. 

B.  As  subst. :  Tlie  south. 

"The  meridional  (which  they  of  the  Ocean  call 
■ontb.  aiid  those  of  thu  Mediterranean  Sea  Ztz  o 
Glomo)  commonly  ig  rainy  and  boisterous. "—floj/ti; 
Works,  iL  $1L 

meridional-arc,  s.  An  arc  of  the  eartli, 
measured  along  the  meridian,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  leni,'tii  of  a  degree  in 
different  latitudes,  and  thence  calculating  the 
exact  form  of  the  earth.     [Arc,  Oblate.] 

meridional-distance,  «.     [Meridian 

DlSTANLt:.] 

meridional-parts,  s.  pi.  Parts  of  the 
projected  ineridi;iM,  according  to  Mercator's 
system,  corresponding  to  each  minute  nf 
latitude,  from  the  equator  up  to  some  fixed 
limit,  usually  S0°. 

me-rid-i-o-niil'-i-t5^,  5.     [Eng.  meridional  ; 

•ity.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  on  the  meridian. 

2.  Position  in  the  south  ;  aspect  towards 
the  south. 

me-rid'-i-o-nal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  meridional  ; 
-ly.]  In  the  direction  of  the  meridian  ;  in  a 
line  north  and  south. 

■'  The  Jews,  not  willing  to  He  as  their  t«niple  sto'-d. 
do  pl.'ice  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and  deUght  to 


•  mer'-ll^,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mtrel  =  a  counter ;  Fr. 
vierelle,  marelle  =  hop-scotch.  J  A  game  playeil 
with  counters  or  pegs  :  called  also  Jive-pen  ny, 
or  nine  men's  morris. 

•  mer'-i-ment,  s.    [Merriment.] 

Bie-ri'-nd,  a.  &  5.  [Sp.  =  (a.)  moving  or  roam- 
ing from  pasture  to  pasture,  (s.)  an  inspector 
of    pastures,   from    Low   Lat.    majonuKS  — a 
major-domo,  a  steward  of  a  household.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Denoting  a  variety  of  sheep  from  Spain, 
or  their  wool. 

2.  Made  of  tlie  wool  of  the  merino  sheep. 
B.  As  substantii'e : 

1.  Zool.  :  A  Spanish  breed  of  the  domestic 
Bhfcp  {Ovis  aries).  It  is  extremely  important 
commercially,  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  its  wool,  which  is  close-set,  soft,  spirally 
twisted,  and  short.  There  are  large  (locks  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  extensively  bred  in  the 
United  States  and  Australia,  being  the  leading 
breed  in  these  countries.  The  animal  is  small, 
flat-sided,  and  long-legged.  The  males  are 
horned.  The  face,  ears,  and  legs  are  dark, 
the  forehead  woolly,  and  the  skin  of  the 
throat  lax. 

2.  Fabric:  A  fine  French  woollen  material, 
so  named  as  being  made  from  the  wool  of  the 
merino  sheep.  It  is  a  lady's  dress  goods,  all 
wool,  and  twilled  on  both  sides. 

merino-sheep,  s.    [Merino,  B.  1.] 

Baer-i-6'-nea,  s.  [A  proper  name  occuiring 
in  Homer.] 

Zool.  :  Cuvier  and  Illiger's  name  for  the 
genus  Jaculus,  for  which  Dr.  Coues  has  pro- 
posed Zapus  (q.v.). 

Ilier~tS-mS.f-ic,  a.     [Gr.  tie'pitrfia  (m^rismn), 

fpnit.  fjiepL<Tfj.aT6-i  (merismatos)  =  a  part,  and 
;ng.,  &c.  sutr.  -ic] 

Bot. :  Separating  by  the  formation  of  internal 
partitions,  as  oft*n  occurs  in  cellular  tissue. 

Uer'-it,  *  mer-ite,  -.  [Fr.  m^Hte.  from  Lat 
mentuhi  =  that  which  is  deserved;  neut  sing. 
of  vieritus,  pa.  par.  of  Tnerfor=to  deserve; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  merito.] 


*  1.  The  quality  of  deserving,  whether  well 
or  ill ;  desert  of  good  or  evil. 

2.  The  quality  of  deserving  well;  excel- 
lence deserving  honour  or  reward ;  desert, 
worth,  worthiness. 

"Therefore  yeue  it  whole  and  quite. 
And  thou  shalt  haue  the  more  merite." 

RomauTit  of  th«  Rote. 

3.  That  wliich  is  deserved,  earned,  or 
merited ;  a  reward,  return,  or  recompense 
eained  or  merited  ;  deserts. 

"All  power 
I  Rive  thee ;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 
Thy  merits'  Jfillcm :  P.  L..  in.  SW. 

4.  {PI.)  Tlie  essential  circumstances  of  a 
case  or  matter,  without  reference  to  extra- 
neous matters;  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a 
case  :  as,  To  decide  a  case  on  its  Tnerits. 

*  merit-monger,  s.  One  who  supports 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit  as  entitled  to 
reward,  or  who  depends  upon  merit  lor  salva- 
tion. 

"Like  aa  these  merit-mongera  doe.  which  esteeme 
theiuseivea  after  their  merila.'— Latiwter;  Ser.  Hi.  on 
the  Lord't  Prayer. 

mer'-it,  *  mer-yt,  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  vUHter, 
from  merit*:  =  merit  (q.v.);  Sp.  vieritar  ;  Ita], 
iiuritare ;  Lat.  merito^  frequent,  of  viereor  = 
to  deserve.] 

A.  Traitsitive: 

*  1,  To  deserve,  whether  good  or  ill ;  to 
earn  ;  to  be  entitled  to  receive  ;  to  incur. 

2.  To  deserve,  as  a  reward ;  to  earn,  to 
have  a  right  to  claim,  to  have  a  just  title  or 
claim  to. 

"ThoBe  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise." 
Pope  :  Etsay  vn  Cntn:um,  Mi 

*  3.  To  reward. 

"  The  kiug  will  rnerU  it  with  gift*."        CTtapman. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  acquire  merit,  to  become 

deserving. 

"  Aud  yet  he  bode  them  do  It.  and  they  were  bounde 
to  obfty.  aud  mery  cd  .-md  deserued  by  thcirobedieuLe." 
^Sir  T.  More:   Workea,  p.  496. 

*  mer'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  merit;  -able.]  De- 
serving of  reward  ;  meritorious. 

"The  peoplegenerally  are  very  acceptive,  and  apt  to 
applaud  aiiy  tntritablts  work."— fieu  Jumon:  Cote  it 
Altered,  ii.  4. 

mer'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [Merit,  v.] 

t  mer'-xt-ed-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  merited;  -ly.] 
In  accordame  with  merit  or  deserts ;  de- 
servedly, worthily. 

"A    pleasant    little    town,  once    esteemed    for   its 

deliciousuess,  but  now  much  mwre  aud  more  meritedly 

'-'"••■.'— iSoyle;   IVorkt.  i.23. 


famous  iut  its  r 


*  mer'-it-er,  s,  [Eng.  merit,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
wJio  deserves  or  merits.  {Sogers:  Naamuu 
the  Syrian,  p.  341.) 

mer'-i-th^  mer-i-thal'-lus,s.  [Gr.  ^cp? 
{m,eris)=&  part,  and  ^oAAos  (//iu//oi)  =  ayouiig 
shoot] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Du  Petit  Thomass 
to  an  internode. 

*  mer-it-or-ie,  a.    [Meritort,] 

mer-i-tor'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  meritorins,  from 
Tiieritns  =  deserved  ;  Fr.  meritoire;  ItaL  &  Sp. 
meritorio.] 

1.  Deserving  of  reward  or  recompence,  re- 
turn or  notice;  possessing  merit;  high  in 
descent. 

*2.  Earning  money;  prostitute,  hireling, 
mercenary. 

mer-X-tor'-i-OUS-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  meritori- 
ous; -ly.]  In  a  meritorious  manner;  so  as  to 
deserve  reward. 

"They  did  well  and  meritoriously/  In  those  vtry 
things.'  —Houth  ;  Sermont,  voL  iv.,  ser.  S. 

mer-i-tbr'-i-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  meritoH- 
ons ;  -nesi.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
meritorious ;  the  state  of  deserving  welil 
merit,  worthiness,  di^s^-rt. 

"There  was  a  full  per^u.iaion  of  the  high  m.eritori- 
ouanets  of  what  they  did. "— SoutA;  Hermant,  voL  jL, 
ser.  1:^ 

*  mer'-i-tor-Jr,  *  mer-i-tor-le,  a.  [Lat. 
m^ritorius  =  meritorious  (q.v.).]  Meritori- 
ous; deserving  of  reward. 

"  How  meritory  is  thtlke  dede 
Of  charitoe  to  clothe  and  fede 
The  poore  lulke."        Gower :  C.  A.    (ProL) 

•mer'-X-tot,  *  mer-y-tot-yr,  s.  [Eng. 
vurry,  and  totter.]  A  swing  ;  a  rope  on  which 
to  walk  or  tiaiice, 

"A  Merj/tofyr:  oscillum,  petauruL'—CathoL  An- 
glicum. 


*  merk,  s.  [Mark,  s.]  An  old  Scotlisli  coin 
of  silver,  value  IS^d.  sterling,  or  ISa.  4d, 
Scotch. 

*  merke,  s.    [Mark,  $.] 

*  merke,  •  mirke,  a.  [A.S.  mure,  myne, 
viurce ;  Icel.  viyrkr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  morA;. j 
Murky,  dark,  glotimy.     [Murky.] 

"  The  merke  daJe."         Piers  Plaunna  n.  bk.  L  I. 

mer'-kin,    s.     [Etym.  doubtful;    perhaps   a 
<limiu.  from  O.  Fi-.  mergue  =  a  tuft.] 
*  1.  A  wig  ;  a  piece  of  false  hair. 
2.  A  mop  for  cleaning  cannon. 

t  mer-lah'-gus,  s.    [Latinised  from  Fr  m«i»- 

luiL  =  a  whiting.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genua  of  Gadida',  erected  for 
the  reception  of  lislus  having  tlie  generic 
character  of  Gadus,  with  the  exception  that 
there  is  no  bnrbel  on  the  chin.  In  this 
nomenclature  the  Whiting  is  Merlangits  vul- 
garis; Couch's  Whiting,  M.  albiis;  the  Coal- 
fish,  jlf.  carbonariiis,  and  the  Pollack,  M, 
poltachiits.     [Gadus.] 

*  merle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  merula;  ItaL 
mcrki.]     The  blackbird  (q.v.). 

"  To  waike  and  take  the  dewe  by  It  was  day, 
Aud  beare  the  m«r/e  aud  uiavise  many  one." 
Chancer:  Complaint  of  Creteida. 

mer'-lin,  •  mer'-li-on, .«.    [O.  Fr.  emeriUon, 

tbinerillon  ;  cf.  It;d.  smeriglioue  :  Sp.  esmertjotk 
•    =a  merlin.     Diez  considers  all  formed  from 
Lat.  merula.    (Skeat.).} 

Ornith.  :  Falco  wsalon  (Linn.),  the  smallest 
of  the  British  falcons,  averaging  only  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  length,  according  to  sex. 
The  plumage  of  old  males  is  blue-gray  on 
head,  back,  and  wing-covers ;  cheeks  and 
back  of  neck  reddish-brown ;  tail-featliers 
bluish-gi-ay,  with  slight  indications  of  three 
dark  bands,  tips  white  ;  under-surface  rufous, 
with  brown  patches  ;  bill  bluisli  horn-colour; 
cere,  legs,  aud  toes  yellow  ;  claws  black.  The 
femalesand  young  birds  are  of  a  more  uniform 
brown.  It  breeds  in  Scotland,  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,  and  in  Northumberland. 

mer'-ling,  s.     [Fr.  merlan  =  a  whiting.] 

Ichthy.:  Merlangus  i^:lgaru:,  tlie  whiting. 

•mer'-li-on, 

»*:.  [Merlin.] 

mer'-lon,  *. 

[Fr.  merlan; 
Ital.  merlo, 
from  Lat. 
*ma-r-ulu$, 
dimin.  of 
*  vumis  (for 
miirus):=  a, 
wall.] 

J^orf.:  The 
solid  part  of 
an  embat- 
tled parapet,  between  two  embrasures,  either 
in  masonry  or  earthwork. 

"  The  merfont  and  embrasures  with  which  the  main 
portion  of  the  buildiuR  was  furnished." — Archaoloina. 
Jtii.  U7. 

mer-luc'-^i-us,  mer-lu'-^i-us,  s.    [Mod 

L;it.,  from  Ital.  merluzzo  =  a  hake.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidae  ;  body  elongate, 
scales  minute,  separate  caudal,  two  dorsals, 
and  one  anal;  ventrals,  of  seven  rays,  well 
developed.  Teeth  in  jaws  and  on  vomer  in 
double  or  triple  series.  Two  species  are 
known  :  Merhicciiis  inlgaris,  the  Hake  (q.v.), 
and  M.  gayi,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on 
the  coast  of  Chili  ;  less  common  on  New 
Zealand  coast.  The  vertebral  column  ia 
singularly  moditied  to  form  a  strong  roof  for 
the  alr-bhidder.     (GUnther.) 

mer-lu'-ji-us,  s.    [Merluccius.j 

mer*  -  maid,  *  mere  -  maide,  •  mere  - 
maid -en,  *  mer  -  maid  -  en,  5.  [A.S. 
mere  =  a  lake,  a  mere;  iJittpd  =  a  maid.]  A 
fabulous  marine  creature,  having  the  upper 
half  like  a  woman  and  the  lower  like  a  fish  ; 
a  sea-nymph  with  a  fish's  tail. 

"And  as  for  the  meremaides  called  Nereides,  it  !■ 
no  f:ibul(jiis  tale  that  goeth  of  them :  for  looke  how 
paiiittTB  draw  them,  so  they  are  indeed."— /».  tfo//an<£.* 
Pi,»„:  bk.  ix.,  ih.  V. 

mcrmaid's-glove,  '>. 

Zool. :  Ilalickoiulria  palmata,  the  largest  of 
the  British  Sponges,  sometimes  attaining  a 
height  of  two  feet.     Its  iiojmlar  name  has 


late.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wpU;  work,  who,  sdn ;  miite,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  riile.  fiiU ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  <e  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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reference  to  Ha  form,  which  bears  a  remote 
resemblance  to  a  gluvo  with  extended  fingers. 
(Wooil.) 

mermald'shead,  .<. 

Zool.:    A  sea-urcliiti,    Sj^atangus  cordatus, 
common  on  the  British  coasts. 
mermaid's -parses,  s,  r?>    A  popular 

nanii-  fnr  Xh*'  c;;^'-ca.ses  of  the  Raiid»  and 
ficyliiidif.     Called  alsi.  ijea-purses. 

■'The««  cAAc-s  arc  (reouvtitly  ("unJ  od  the  sea-shore, 
and  Mie culled  m^rmaiat puri«4,  *c"—  yarrtll : BnXiah 
Fi*het. 

*mer'-man,s.  [A.4S.  m«re  =  a  mere,  a  lake, 
and  Et);;"  vmn.}  The  male  corresponding  to 
the  niennaid  (([.v.);  a  [>ca-man,  with  the  tail 
of  a  fish  instead  of  legs. 

XPer'-mis,  s.  [Gr.  ^iptt-K^  (mermis)  =  a  cord,  a 
strittb'.J 

Zool. :  A  nematoid  genus  of  worms,  some  of 
the  species  of  \shich  are  parasitic  in  insects. 
iiermis  nigrescens  emigrates  eu  masse  out  of 
insects  in  hot  weather,  and  being  found  on 
the  groand  in  great  numbers  give  rise  to  the 
popular  belief  that  there  has  been  a  shower 
of  worms.  The  larvae  of  M.  albicans  especially 
resort  to  caterpillars,  to  the  larvie  of  other 
insects,  or  even  to  a  mollusc,  Succinea  am- 
phibia. 

inSr'-O-blast,  s.     [Gr.  ^i<po?  (m€ros)  =  a.  part, 
and  jSAatTTos  (blastos)  =  a.  sprout,  shoot,  sucker.] 
Biol. :  An  oviim  only  a  portion  of  which  is 
directly  germinal.    [Meroblastic] 

"ner-O- bias'- tic,  a.  [Eng.  tneroblast;  -ic] 
A  term  apj'lied  to  the  ova  of  ovii>arou8 
animals,  in  whieh  tlie  yolk  is  chiefly  nutritive 
and  in  a  small  part  only  formative. 

"  80  iilio  It  hiifl  been  ciietomary  to  dtstinguUh  such 
ova  u  those  o(  blnls  liy  the  term  nieroblOMtic.  aa  liidi- 
eatice  thnt  r  iJ&rt  only  of  the  yolk  Is  directly  or  prl- 
marllV  germinal  or  eiit;nged  in  embryonio  develup- 
meuC'—iiuain :  Anatomy  (1882),  IL  732. 

mer'-d-9ele,  s.  [Gr.  y.npo<:  (wi£ro5)  =  the 
thigh,  and  mjAij  {kUe)  —  a  tumour.) 

Surg. :  Hernia  of  the  tliigh ;  protrusion  of 
the  intestines  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

IfSr'-o-po,  5.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Mcpdirrj  (.Ifer- 

OJJC).] 

1.  Astron. :  The  smallest  and  least  bright 
of  the  Pleiades. 

2.  Class.  Mythol. :  One  of  the  Pleiades,  who 
were  regarded  as  daughters  of  Atlas.  Of  all 
her  sisters  she  alone  failed  to  captivate  the 
affections  of  a  celestial  deity,  and  married  a 
mortal.  On  this  account  the  star  into  which 
she  was  at  last  transformed  was  less  bright 
than  the  others.    [1.]    [Myth.] 

me-r6p'-I-dfle,s.  pi.  [Lat.,  &c.  Tn€ro7)(s),  fem. 
pl.  adj.  SUIT.  -i(la'.\ 

OrnitK. :  Bee-eaters,  a  family  of  insessorial 
imcarian  birds,  of  which  Merops  is  the  type. 
Their  range  in  space  is  over  the  Palayirtie, 
Ethiopian,  Oriental,  an<l  Australian  sub- 
regions.     Five  genera  are  known,  all  recent. 

BlS-rSp'-I-dlin,  a.  &  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  meropi- 
d{ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  sulf.  -an.] 
Ornithology  .* 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
Ueropidtc  :  as,  of  meropidan  alfinities. 

B.  As  tubal. :  A  bird  of  the  family  Meropi- 
dse  (q.v.). 

laSr'  dps,  s.  [TaI.,  from  Gr.  fi/pot}/  (mfrops) 
=  Meropa  npiaster,  tlie  typical  spcciea  of  the 
genus.] 

Omith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Meropidw.  Tl)e  bill  moderate  or  Inng,  arched, 
acuminate,  margins  entire;  tongue  narrow, 
horny  at  niicx  ;  tarsi  shnit;  tibiio  <leimdcd 
above  the  heel  ;  wings  long,  tiiil  with  two 
middle  feathers  elongate.  Twenty -one  species 
are  known.  Merops  apianter  is  common  In  the 
south  of  Europe  and  in  Africa,  and  is  an  occa- 
sional visitant  to  Britain.  The  Imck  is  red- 
brown,  the  throat  yellow  with  a  black  margin, 
breiist  and  bt-lly  grecnish-blnc.  It  feeds  on 
Insects,  especially  wasps  and  bees,  wliieh  it 
captures  on  the  wing,  like  Rwaltow.s. 

•  mSr-or-san-i-sa'-tlon,  $.     [Or.   ^^>o« 

{rn/Tns)  =  a  i-arfr,  nnd  Eng.  orf;nii(rn(ton(q.v.).J 
Pirtial  organization  ;  organization  In  part. 

■i^r'-Ss.  mJSr'-ils,  «.    [Gr.  ^ipo^  (mrros)  =  a 

I 'art.] 

Arch,  :  Tlio  plain  surface  between  the 
chnnncls  of  a  triglyph. 


mer  o-stdzn'-a-ta,  s,  pL  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Or.  M»)p6«  (miriM)  =  thigh,  and  crro/ia (^f("ruI)  = 
a  mouth.] 

ZooL :  A  legion  of  Crustacea  ;  the  indivi- 
duals are  often  of  gigantic  size.  The  mouth 
is  furnished  with  mandibles  and  maxillai,  the 
terminations  of  which  become  walking  or 
swimming  feet,  and  organs  of  prehension.  It 
contains  one  recent  order.  Xiphosura  (King- 
crabs  or  Horseshoe  crabs),  and  one  extinct., 
Eurypterida. 

Uer-o-vin'-gi-Azl,  a.  &  s.  [From  Low  Lat. 
Merovius  =  Mer'wig  —  the  great  warrior,  who 
founded  the  dynasty  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century.] 

A,  As  ailjcctive: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  earliest  dynasty  of 
French  kings.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty  in  7^2. 

2.  A  tenn  applied  to  the  written  characters 
of  French  M^^S.  of  the  Merovingian  jieriod. 

B.  As  siihst. :  A  sovereign  of  the  Merovin- 
gian dynasty. 

me-rox'-ene,  s.  [Gr.  fiepo?  (meros)  =  part, 
and  $€y6s  {xtni-js)  =  a  stranger.] 

Min.:  The  name  was  originally  given  by 
Breilhaupt  to  the  mica  (q.v.),  from  Monte 
Soinma,  which  was  found  in  brilliant  crystals 
and  with  numerous  planes.  It  was  considered 
to  be  uniaxial  and  raombohedral  in  crystalli- 
zation, antl  referred  to  the  speeies  bi<itite 
(q.v.).  Tsehermak  retains  the  name  fur  tlie 
Vcsuvian  magnesiau  mica,  and  refers  it  to  a 
group  in  which  the  optic  axial  plane  Is  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  of  symmetry.  He  sliowa 
also  that  this  mica,  in  common  with  all  the 
others,  is  monoclinic  in  crystallization. 

•mer'-ri-fy,  •  mer-r^-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  merry  ,- 
'/y.\     To  make  merry  ;  to  atiiuse. 


mer'-ri-lj^,   *mcr-^e-ly,  *mer-t-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  merry;  ■!;/.]     In  a  merry  manner  ;  with 
mirth  or  merriment ;  gaily,  mirthfully. 

*'  Merrily  snug  the  birds,  and  the  tender  voices  of 
women."  LonafeUow :  JlUes  Statidit.h,  \. 

•  mer'-ri-make»*mer-ry-make,s.   [Eng. 

merry,  and  7wike.] 

1,  A  meeting  for  mirth  and  amusement ;  a 
merry-making. 

"  We'll  hftve  feastji, 
And  funerals  &1bo,  merri/mak^s  (uid  wars." 

E.  U.  ISrowniitg :  Drama  of  ExU4, 

2,  Mirth,  sport,  jest. 

"  He  Kaw  her  gibe.  Mid  toy,  and  geare. 
And  pass  the  boiuiUs  of  modest  mfrryintiKf." 

Spetuer:  F.  «..  li.  vL  21. 

•  mer'-rf-mako»  v.i.     [Mkrrimakk,  a.]     To 

make  merry;  to  be  merry  and  mirthful;  to 
feast. 

mer'-li-ment,  8.  [Eng.  merry ; -ment.)  Mirth- 
ful giiiety,  mirth,  frolic,  amusement,  merriness. 

"Strange  uio^lea  of  merrimrnt  the  boura  cfiiHunie." 
ISyron:  ChiUi«  Bnrold.  L  46. 

mer'-ri-ness,  "*  mer-y-nesse,  s.     (Eng. 

merry;  -ne^^-^.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
merry  ;  mirth,  gaiety,  merriment. 

"Well,  xlr,  )>o  H  nfl  the  ittyle  shall  give  un  cause  to 
climb  111  the  iJU'rrineu."~ Love's  Labour  t  Lott,  1.  L. 

•  mer'-r^,  a.  [Fr.  m£rtse=the  wild  cherry. 
A  pseudo  singular  form  ;  cf.  cherry,  fmm  c«rwe, 
])tu,  iroin  pMse,  ice]    The  wild  red-cherry. 

mcr'-r^,  *mer-le,  'mer-y,  "mlr-le, 
'mlr-y,  "mur-lo,  •  mur-y,  *myr-ie, 
•myr-y,  o.  [A.S.  nu-rg  =  merry  ;  Ir.  6i  Uail. 
viear  =  merry  ;  Gael,  mir  =  to  si'ort,  to  play, 
mire  =  play,  mirth,  mirMjach  =  merry.] 

1.  Pleasant,  gay,  delightful,  cheerful,  cheer- 
ing. 

"\A-imfrru  FiiKlntif!  proudly  rear 
Hot  blended  nwcit,  Ujught  bo  di-nr* 

*co«.-  Iiak«b]f.  V.  I& 

2.  Full  of  mlilh  ;  loudly  cheerful;  gay  of 

heart;  jovial,  mirtliful. 

"Had  I  been  mrrry.  I  tnlKht  have  been  ceniured  M 
TUtly  low.""— (;o/U*mifA;  The  lief,  i.     (Iiitn^li, 

3.  Causing  or  accompanied  by  ntirth  or 
merriment ;  mirtliful,  sportive,  laugliatilo, 
gay  ;  ns,  a  merry  jest. 

4.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  mirth  or 
mciTiment ;  gay. 

"  When  thy  merry  steiw  draw  near." 

Ixingfeltinc :  l^pring. 

*5.  Full  of  gibes  or  sneera  ;  sarcastic 
•  6.  ProBpcTnuH,  favourable. 

"  lliere  eko  my  feehio  t>nrke  awhile  may  stay. 
Till  tnvry  wynd  and  weather  call  hvr  thrnre  away.* 
Sprrutr:  r.*i.,  I.  kIL  I 


\  To  make  merry  : 

1.  To  feast  with  mirth. 

"And  they  that  dw*-ll  ui>on  the  earth  ahall  rejoto* 
over  them,  aud  maix  Tnfrry."—lt«v.  xi.  16. 

2.  To  indulge  in  hilarity  ;  to  laugh  :  as,  To 
make  merry  at  a  person's  mistakes. 

merry-andrew,  a.  A  buffoon,  a  zany, 
one  who  makes  sport  for  others.  Tlie  term  ia 
saitl  to  be  derived  fri>m  Andrew  Boorde  or 
Borde,   physician  to    Henry  VIII.,   who,  in 

order  to  instruct  the  people.  u.sed  to  address 
them  at  fairs  and  other  crowded  places  iu  an 
eccentric  and  amusing  manner. 

"  Th"  ItAllan  merry-andrewt  took  their  pUc*. 
And  quite  dehauch'd  the  Stage  with  lewd  grlmaoe.' 
Dryden  :  KiiU.  to  the  U/tiw.  qf  Oxford, 

merry- dancers,  .«.  ph  The  Aurora  Bo- 
realis  or  iHnllu-rn  lights  :  so  called  from  their 
uever-ceasiii:;  iiiutiull. 


*  merry  go-down. 


Strong  ale. 


merry-go  round,  s.  A  machine  con- 
sisting of  a  nuuil'tT  of  wooden  horses  and 
little  carringes,  iii.ide  to  revolve  in  a  circular 
frame  by  macliiuery,  on  which  children  are 
treated  to  a  ride. 

"They  took  a  gentle  form  of  equentrian  eierctM 
nixni  ibe  Wooden  hor«f«  of  the  merry-go-round,'— 
llatiy  Telenrai'h.  March  .0.  l&8i. 

*  merry-go -sorry,   s.     A   mixture   of 

laughing  aud  crying. 

"The  ladie  with  a  merrie-go-»orrie,'-~Brtton :  For- 
tunes of  Two  Priiicei,  p.  25. 

merry-gnllt,  s.    A  kind  of  cotton  Cabrie 

made  iu  At*ani. 

merry-hearted,  a.  Merry  in  heart; 
mirthful,  gay. 

"The  new  wine  moiimetb,  the  vine  langutsbeth,  all 
the  merryheartcd  Jo  sigh." — Itaiah  xxiv.  7. 

merry-make,  v.i.    [Merbimake,  t^.j 

merry-making,  a.  &  s, 

A.  As  adj. :  Making  merry  ;  joviaU 

"  II  la  talcuts  lending  tu  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  mcrry-makinn  beg^'ars."" 

H'onUtcorth:  Excurtion,  bk.  vL 

B.  As  titbst.  :  Merriment,  gaiety,  merry 
spoils. 

"  Ib  this  a  place  for  mirth  ami  cheer — 
Can  merry  iiinkln'j  i-ntfr  hereT'" 

Wordsworth  :  Statmn  of  Jedburgh, 

'  merry-man,  s.  A  merry-andrew ;  a 
bullnon. 

merry  meeting,  s.    A  meeting  or  party 

for  merry-making  ;  a  feast,  a  festival. 

merry-thought,  s.  Ttie  furcula  or/orked 
iMine  of  a  fowl's  bieast,  which  is  used  in  sport 
by  unmarried  persons,  each  taking  hold  of 
and  pulling  at  one  of  the  forks,  the  possession 
of  the  longest  piece  when  broken  being  au 
omen  of  au  early  marriage  to  the  one  who 
gets  it. 

"  Let  him  not  be  brvnkliip  merry-ffinughU  under  thff 
tahli-  with  uiy  cousin,"'— AcAarJ.-  I'luutm. 

•  mer'-r^,  v.t.     [Mkrrv,  a.]    To  make  merry ; 
t^)  delight. 

"Tbouuh  I'lcMure  mirrriAf  the  aenaae  fora  while."— 
Felthitm:  Heiolvet,  v.  ii. 

•mer'-slon,    a.      \\M.  mn-sio,   ft-om  mersMS, 

jm.  jar.  of  mcrgo  =  to  dip.]  [Mfkuk.]  The 
a<t  I'f  dij'ping  or  plunging  under  water;  im- 
mersion. 

"  The  merHon  also  In  water,  and  the  cmrmlon  thenoe 
doth  lik-iirx'  our  di'Ath  to  thi,>  f<inuer,  and  reu«lvln^  to  ft 
new  life.'— fiarrow ;  Of  Baptitm. 

mer-tSn'-sl-o,  3^     {Named  after  F.  C.  Mer- 
tt-ns,  a  ti'-rnian  botanist  and    Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Bremen.] 
Botany : 

1.  SHioothGpimwell:  a  genus  of  Boragina* 
cea',  tribe  Lithospcinicii'.  Calyx,  tlve-i>arted  ; 
corolla,  regular,  funriel-shnpcd  ;  stamens  pro- 
truded Iwyond  the  tube  ;  IllanientJ*,  elongated  ; 
fruit,  Bub-drnpacoons.  Twenty  siM'cics  are 
known.  They  are  fr<'m  the  North  Temperate 
and  Arctic  Zones,  being  adapl^Hl  to  a  low  tent* 
pt-niture. 

2.  A  genus  of  Polypodiacen-,  tribe  Gleich- 
cncie.  1  ho  Brazilian  ncgntes  make  paper  from 
the  stalks  of  Mertensia  dichotoma. 

Mdr'-A,.'.    (Sansc] 

JlindiK)  Afythol.  :  A  muuntAin  at  the  North 
Pole,  Bupposc^I,  like  the  Greek  Olympus,  to  Im 
tlie  uboiie  of  tlio  gods.   {I'ro/.  K.  M.  iJurirr^ea) 

mdr'-n-la,  *.     \\j\i.  =  a  blnck  bird.] 

(>ratr/i.  :  In  s<iino  classidcutlonH,  a  genus  of 
birds,  having  as  its  tyini  the  Bljtekblrd,  which 


b6tl,  b6^ :  p^tlt.  j($^l :  oat,  90II.  chorus.  9hin«  bon^h ;  go.  f;om  ;  thin,  thts :  sin.  o^ ;  oxpoct,  ^onophon,  o^lst.    ph  ==  £ 
-«iaji,  -tion  -  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun  ;  -tlon,    9lon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  —  shUs,    -bio,  -die,  &c.  -  U9I,  d^L 
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la  tlien  railed  Merula  vulgans,  the  name 
given  it  by  Ituy.  It  is  now  nuTe  comin-inly 
nani"il,  after  tlie  example  of  Liiinaiis,  Turdus 
Mirula.    [Blackbird,  Tubdus.] 

ine-ru'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  merul(a);  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suH'.  -Ida:] 

Ornith.  :  Thrnslies.  A  family  of  Insessores 
(peroliiiig-birds)  in  the  classilii-atinns  of  Vi- 
gors, Swainsnn.  Yanell,  Ac.  Swuinson  divi- 
ded it  into  tlie  sub-families  Bracliypodiiine 
(Short-footed  Tlirushfs),  Myotherins  (Ant- 
thrushes),  Merulinffi  (True  Thrushes),  Cratern- 
poditi^e  (Bal'l'Iers).  and  Oreolineae  (Orioles). 
The  family  MtTuIiiire  is  now  more  commonly 
called  Tuididie  (q.v.).     [Merula.] 

IIier-U-li'-n£e,  s.  [Lnt.  nuru'la.)=&  black- 
Lird  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iute.] 

Ornith.  :  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub- 
family of  Merulidae  (Thrushes).  The  uini^s 
are  more  lengtliened  than  in  tlie  other  Merii- 
lidse  and  pointrd  ;  the  bill  notched  at  the  tiis 
but  tiot  hnnked  over  the  lower  mandible  ;  the 
feet  adapted  both  for  perehing  and  walking. 

pifi-rn'-li-flfi,  s.  [Generally  derived  from 
vierula  =  a  blacUbiril,  from  the  blackiiep,-;  uf 
Bome  S]ieeie8  ;  but  Paxton  considers  it  an 
alteration  from  Mod.  Lat.  vietuuHs=  an  older 
name  of  the  genus,  from  Lat.  meta  =  a  goal.  J 
Bot. :  A  K^iius  of  Fun^als,  suborder  Poly- 
porei  (lAnriley)  of  the  pore  bearing  Hynieno- 
mycetes  (Berkeley).  It  lias  -  a  soft,  waxy 
Lymenium,  which  forms  porous,  reticulate, 
or  sinuous  toothed  depressions.  Memlius 
lacrymai'S  and  M.  vftstator  are  two  of  the 
parasitical  fuugi  which  produce  dry  rot  (q.v.). 

mer'-us.s.    tMEnos.] 

•mer-vaille,  s,  «fe  v.    (Marvel.] 

*  mer-vail-ous,  *  mer-vel-ous,  a.  [Mar- 
vellous.] 

*  mer-y,  a,    [Merrv,  a.} 
mer-y-cliip'-pus,  s.    [Cr.  ^TjpvKdfu  iviSru- 

ka:d)  =  to  chew  tiie  cud,  aud  linro?  (Ai/'pos)  = 
a  lioi-se.j 

PalfFont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equidrp,  related 
to  the  European  Hii>]Kiihenum,  liom  the  Plio- 
ceue  ol  Nui  Lh  Amci  ica. 

mer-y- cho-choe'-r US,  s.  [Gr.  fiTjpuKo^w  (mr- 
ruku~i'>)  =  to  chew  tho  cud, and  \oipos  {diOLiOi.) 
=■  a  swine.] 

Pda'ont. :  A  genus  of  Oreo<loiitidie  (q.v.), 
from  the  Miocene  of  North  Aiueiica, 

tter'-y-chiis,  mer-y-chy'-us,  s.  [Gr. 
IxjjpvKai^i^  {iucr-uLa~v)  =  to  chew  the  cud,  aud 
Cs  (hus)  =  a  swine.] 

PafiFont. :  A  genns  of  Oreodontidee  (q.v.), 
bom  the  Pliocene  of  North  America. 

mer-y-co'-dus,  s.  [Gr.  ^Tjpuied^a*  (mertikaso) 
—  to  cliew  tho  cud,  and  b6ovt  (pdoui)  =  a 
t  oth.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Cervidpe,  from 
the  Plit-tcene  of  VMei^on.  It  indicates  a  tran- 
Eition  between  the  tjmel  aud  the  I>cer. 

mer-^-co-pot'-a^mus,  s.  [Gr.  hijpvkJ^u 
{nieriikazo)  =  to  cIkw  the  cud,  and  jroTOftos 
^otamo:,)  =  a  river.] 

PalaoTit. :  A  genns  of  fossil  Hippopotamidrp, 
ft"om  tlie  Siwalik  Hills.  According  to  Dr. 
Falconer  it  connects  Hippopotamus  with  An- 
thracotheiium  (q.v.). 

iner-y-co-ther'-i-iiiii,  «.     [Gr.  utipvKaToi 

(int'rukazo)  =  to  chew  Uio  cud,  and  Crjpioc 
{therioii)  ■«  a  wild  animal.] 

Pnhronv. :  A  genns  of  CnmelidfE.  founded  on 
molar  teeth  frnm  the  Drift-tleposits  of  Siberia 
(^Nichvlson).  Its  true  position  is  dnubtliil. 
"Wallace  ((ieo(j,  Di'^trib.  Animals^  ii.  217)  says, 
"supposed  to  belong  to  tliia  family"  (the 
Camelidar). 

*  me-ryd-y-on-al,  a.    [Meridional.] 

ines-f  pre/,     [Meso-.] 

me'-S^,  s.  [Sp.,  from  JM.  m^'nm—&  t.tble.] 
A  hi^li  jilane  or  taltle-lantl  ;  more  especially  a 
table-land  of  small  extent  rising  abruptly  fr^ni 
a  surrounflin^:  plain  ;  a  term  frequently  used 
in  that  part  of  the  United  States  bordeiing  on 
Mexico.    (Bartlett.) 

mes-a-con'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tum-,  and  Eng. 
acon{ity«:.]    (See  tlie  com])onnd.) 


mosaconic-acid,  s. 

Chcm. :  C..iHfi04=C;iH4(CO-OH)o.  Citracartic 
acid.  A  dibasic  acid,  isomeric  with  itacunic 
acid,  obtained  by  lioiling  a  weak  solntinu  of 
citracouic  acid  with  a  sixth  <'f  its  volume  of 
nitiic  acid.  It  cn-stallizes  in  tine,  shining 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
in  ether.  It  melts  at  208°  to  a  clear  liquid, 
which  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  By  dry  distillation  it  splits  up  into 
citracouic  anhydride  and  water.  The  salts  of 
mesaconic  acid  h;ive  the  formulEe  C5H4M2O4 
and  C5H5MO4,  aud  are  neaily  all  crystaliiz- 
able. 

mesaconic-etlier,  s. 

Cheiii. :  Cr,Hi4O4=C5ll4(CoH5>.04.  A  colour- 
less, mobile  liquid,  picpaied  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  mesaconic-acid,  sulphuric  arid, 
and  alfohol.  It  has  an  agreeable  fruity  oiUmr, 
but  a  bitter  taste,  and  distils  at  220°  without 
alteration.  Its  density  is  l'0-13,aud  it  is  uot 
attacked  by  ammonia. 

xnes  -adf  adv.     In  a  mesal  direction. 

mes  -al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meson  of 
the  body. 

mes-al-U-ance,  s.    [Misaluance.] 

mes-a-ra'-ic,  "mes-a-ra'-ick.fi.  &  s.  TGr. 

fieadpatov  ("irsuraion)  -  the  mesentery:  pref. 
TTf'^o-,  aud  Gr.  dpaid.  (araia)  =  the  flauk,  the 
belly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Mesenteric ;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  mesentery.    (0.\iphalo-mf.saraic.1 

B.  As  siibsL  :  (Mese-ttery,  I.  1]. 

Mes-ar'-tin,  s.     [Co-.Tupted  Arabic] 

Astron. :  A  don'ole  star  y  Arietis,  between 
the  fourth  an<l  the  tifih  magnitude.  It  is 
situated  near  one  liorn  of  the  Ivam. 

nie-sat-i-9e-phal'-ic,  a,  [Gr.  fieo-ano? 
(laesatius)  =  middle,  and  KctfioAij  {!;cphaL)  = 
the  head.] 

Anthrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  skulls,  having 
an  index  of  breaiUh  rau-iug  from  75  to  SJ. 
IKciso-maiar  Angle.] 

mes'-cal,  s.  [Sp.]  A  strong  intoxicating 
spiiit,"distilled  from  jnilque,  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  Agave  americana  of  Mexico. 

mcsdames  (pron.  me-dam),  5.  pi.  [Ma- 
dame.] 

*inese,  s.    [Mess.j 

t  me-seems',  impers.  v.  [Prop.  =  it  seems  to 
me.]    it  appears  to  me;  it  seems  to  me;  I 

think. 

*  mes-el,  s.    [Measeu] 

*  mes-«l-rie,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  mesel  =  a  leper ; 
-rie  =  "ry.]    Leprosy. 

mes-em-'bry-a'-^e-as,  s.  pi  (Mod.  Lat. 
vi€senibry{anl kemnvi) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  sutf. 
-acece.  ] 

Bot. :  Ficoids  ;  en  order  of  perig>'nous  exo- 
gcns,  alliance  Ficnidales.  It  consists  of  suc- 
culent shrubs  or  herbs,  with  opposite  simple 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  tlnmgh  so 
short-stalked  as  to  appear  lateral,  tliey  are 
showy,  and  generally  open  under  the  intluence 
of  sunshine,  closing  on  its  departure.  Petils 
in  many  rows.  Stamens  indehnite  in  number  ; 
ovary  infei  ior  or  ne^irly  superior,  many  or  one- 
celled.  Stiu'mas  numerous,  distinct;  ovules 
indefinite,  attached  to  a  central  placenta. 
Fruit  capsular,  surrounded^  by  the  fleshy  calyx 
ojtening  in  a  stellate  manner  at  the  apex,  or 
splitting  at  the  base.  Found  chiefly  on  the 
hot  sandy  plains  of  ^outh  Africa.  A  few  grow 
iu  the  north  of  Africa,  in  the  south  of  Euroj^e, 
in  Asia,  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  anrl  Sttuth 
America,  (I.indh'Ji.)  Known  genera,  sixteen; 
species  upwards  ol  400.    {Pro/.  lialj'our.) 

mes-em-bry-an'-the-mum,  s.  [Gr.  n«r- 
T)M^ptal  (imsiiJihria)  =  midday,  noon,  and  ay6o<: 
(luilhos)  —  blossom,  flower.  £50  named  because 
tiipse  pl.ints  open  only  for  a  short  time  iu  the 
midtUe  of  the  day.] 

Bof. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Mesem- 
bryacese  (q.v.),  It  consists  of  very  succulent 
plants,  with  thick,  fleshy  leaves  and  showy 
fliiwers,  with  four  or  five  sej'als,  and  many 
narrow  petals,  generally  in  several  series.  Jl/(.s- 
embTn^QTUhernvm  crystidlinvm  is  the  Ice-plant 
(q.v.);  its  juice,  which  is  considered  diuretic, 


has  lieen  i>rescribed  in  dropsy  and  liver  com- 
plaints ;  the  plant  itself  is  used  in  Spain,  as 
are  M.  co/>fic!(7nand  M.  nodijlorumin  Egypt,  aa 
a  kind  of  barilla  for  glass  works.  TIjc  suc- 
culent root  of  M.  edule,  the  Hottentot's  fig, 
of  Cape  Colony,  is  eaten,  as  are  those  of  3f. 
geniculijlorum ;  the  seeds  are  also  ground  into 
flour.  The  fruit  of  3/.  cequiUiterale,  Pig-faces 
or  Canagong,  is  eaten  in  Australia.  M.  emar- 
cidnm    is    chewed    by  the    Hottentots    like 

tobacco. 

mes-eu-^e-phal'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  mM«n- 
cepliol{on) ;  -tc]  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  meseuce]>halou  (q.v.). 

ines-en-9eph'-a-ldn,  s.  [Fref.  vies-,  and 
Gr.  c'yicei^aAo?  (cngkcphalos)  =  tlie  brain.] 

Anat. :  The  middle  portion  of  the  brain, 
developing  from  the  original  middle  vesicle, 
and  comprising  the  corpora  qnadrigemirui  and 
crura  cerebri,  with  oontiacted  internal  hollow, 
the  ]>assage  fmm  the  third  to  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle,   ((^uain.) 

mes-en-ter'-ic,  *  mes-en-ter'-ick,  o. 

[^ng.  mtseiitn\y} ;  -ic ;  Fr.  mesenterique.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  mesentery.  Thus  there 
are  viesenteric  glands,  veins,  and  a  plexus. 

mesenteric-diseaso,  s. 

Pathol. :  Tabes  viesenterica,  a  tubercular  or 
strumous  degeneration  of  the  mesenteric- 
glands.  It  stands  to  them  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  phthisis  to  the  lungs,  and,  says  Ur. 
Tanner,  might  l>e  called  abdominal  phthisis. 
It  jiartieularly  atfects  iulants  and  yonng  chil- 
dren. Tlie  abdomen  is  swnllen,  tense,  and 
painful ;  the  nir.tions  extremely  fetid,  the  rest 
of  the  body  wasted  ;  the  angles  of  the  moutU 
ulcerated  ;  the  lips  deep  red.  It  genei-ally 
euds  in  deatlu 

xaesenteric-glands,  $.  pi 

Anat. :  Tlie  gl.mds  through  which  the  lym- 
phatic capillaries  pass  iu  the  folds  uf  the  mes- 
entery. 

mes-en-ter'-i-G^  «.     [Fem.  sing,  of  Mod. 
Lat.  mcjientericHs  —  of,  belonging  to,  or  lesem- 
bling  the  mesentery.] 
Bot. :  The  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

mes-en-ter-i'-tis,  s.   [Eng.  me^eiUeriy) :  euff. 

-itis.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mesentery. 

mcs'-en-ter-y,  s.      [Gr.  fxecrfyrfpiov  (ineser^ 
tcriun),  (j-eutirepov  (mcsenteron)  ■=  the  mesen- 
tery :  pief.  wtes-,  and  Gr.  ivrepa  {eiUera)=the 
intestines.] 
L  Atiatomy: 

1.  Gen.  (PI.):  Folds  of  the  peritoneum  con- 
necting certain  portions  tif  the  intestinal 
canal  with  the  posteiior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Spec. :  The  membrane  which  forms  the 
medium  of  attachment  between  the  small  in- 
testines and  the  abdomen.  (Oiven.)  It  is  a 
duplicature  or  folding  of  the  jieiitoneum  for 
the  jejunum  and  ileum,  the  mesoca;cum,  the 
the  transverse  and  sigmoid  mesocolon,  and  the 
mesorectum. 

II.  Zool.  (PI):  The  vertical  plates  which 
divide  the  somatic  cavity  of  an  Actinia  into 
chambers. 

mesh  (1),  *  mash  (1).  *  maske,  s.    [A.3. 

max  —  a  net ;  cogn.  witii  Dut.  inaas  =  a  mesh, 
a  net ;  Icel.  vwslcri  =  a  mesh  ;  Dan.  maske ; 
Sw.  masJca;  Ger.  masche ;  Wei.  maag,  mosgh  = 
a  mesh  ;  Lith.  viazgas  =  a  knot ;  magsti  Qia.  t. 
mezgu)—  to  knot,  to  net.] 
I,  Ordi-nary  Language : 

I.  The  opening  or  interstice  of  a  net;  the 
space  or  interstice  between  the  threads  of 
a  net. 

"  A  curtoiis  net,  whose  meshea.  light  and  mre. 
Scarce  shout:  distinguish'd  from  th'  uiilii.idled  ulr." 
Cambridge :  Scrtbleritut,  rU 

t  2.  A  net;  network. 

"  The  painter  pl.iys  the  spider  j  and  hath  woven 
A  goIdeQ  mwA  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  ineu." 

iihakesp.  :  JUeicJtant  qf  Vetiice.  UL  S. 

3.  (PI.)  :  A  trap,  a  snare  :  as.  To  be  caught 
In  the  TTieshes  of  the  law, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (PL):  The  openings  in  any  tissue^ 
(Loudon.) 

2.  Gearing:  Tlie  engagement  of  the  teeth 
of  wlioels  with  each  other  or  with  an  adjacent 
object,  as  the  rack,  iu  a  rack  and  piuion  move- 
ment. 


i&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t^ 
or.  wore.  W9lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  iTniteg  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw*  ^ 
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mosb  ?tlcU,  s. 

t^eUing:  A  Hat  slat  with  rounded  ends, 
nsp.l  to  form  tlie  iriesh  of  nels,  tlie  I'K.ps 
belli;;  niado  ovt-r  It  and  knintsd  on  its  edge. 

mesh-work,  s.    Network. 

ingsh  (2).  miish  (2).  ».    (Mash.1    The  graiua 
or  wx->li  of  a  brewery ;  mash. 

mesh,  •measli.f.l.    [MesrO).  «•]  To  catch 
in  a  net  or  mesh  ;  to  ensnare. 
••  JiMJud  In  the  bpr*rm.  thi*t  tvt  wm  onely  tomo." 

•mcsh-j^.o.  (EnR.  Tiws/i (1).  s. ; -1/ 1   Fonncd 
of   Tih-lies  or  network ;  like  uel-work ;  ro- 

ticiil:ited. 

-  Now  w'.th  ImrKd  hook,  or  m#«»y  not.  they  try 


ine^'-i-al,  o.    [Gr.  )ie'<ro?  (mesos)  =  middle] 

iii'idic! 

"  In  th»  lonW  forms  the  rn*tlal  eyesan  macb  larger 
In  iiroi«rtloii,'*— rrnrj.  Nov.  2,  1681. 

meslal-aspoct,  a. 

Anal.:   Tlie   nspeit  of  an  organ   directed 
towards  the  mesial  plane. 
mcslal-Une,  s.    (Median-line,  «.] 

mesial-plane,  s. 

Anat.:  An  imaginary  plane  dividing  the 
head,  neck,  and  trunk  Into  similar  halves, 
towards  right  and  lefL 

mesial-plate, ».    fViscERALPLATEs.] 

mes-i-date.  ».    (Eng.  mesUHk);  -aU.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  mcsidic  aeid. 

me  sid'-ic,a.   [Ecg.  m«i<i(in£) .-  -ic)  Derived 

Irulii  niesidiiie. 

mealdlc-ocld,  «. 

Ckcm. :  CbHsOj  =  C^HsCCHaXCOaHK  A 
dibasic  acid  intirmodiale  In  compo.sition  be- 
tween mcpilylenie  acid,  Ci,HinO;,aiid  tiimesic 
aeid,  CoHnO^,  prepared  by  oxidizing  mesity- 
Icnic  acid  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichio- 
mate  and  siilpliiiric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  shining  needles,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
\try  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts 
at  287'-as8'.  Its  potassium  salt,  CoHsOjKn, 
crystallizes  in  shining  lamiiue,  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  silver  salt  is  insoluble  in  cold, 
but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Ethyl  ine- 
Bidate,  Ciill^4.0Msh:  i''  »  colourless  radio- 
crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

mSs'-I-dlne,  ».     [Eng.  mesiitylcnc)  ;  (am)id(fl- 
fell),  and  sulf.  -ill*  (C'/iem.).] 

am.:  Ciin,i(NIl2)  =  C6H..(NH...V(Cn3):,. 
Ainidome-sityleiic.  A  colourless  oily  luiuid, 
obtained  by  b<iiling  nitronusitylcne  with  tin 
and  hydrccl  loric  aeid,  and  separating  from 
the  hydrochlori  le  by  means  of  ammonia.  It  is 
Insoluble  in  water,  but  8<duble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  hydrochloride,  Ci|Il(,CNH2)-UCl, 
forms  feathery  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  The  slanuous  chloride,  2(C9lInN' 
llCI)-SnCl2,  forms  nccdh-shaped  crystals, 
whicli  are  decomposed  by  water. 

me'-site,  «.    (Gr.  liim  (mems)  =  the  middle.] 

Chrm. :    dlli-On.     An  oxygenated  oil  ob- 

tallied   by   distiilllik'  Ii;:noiie   with   sulphuric 

acid.     It  boils  at  72*,  and  is  slightly  soluble 

In  water. 

m6  slf-lo,  1.  [Eng.  w.ii((;/0 ;  -fc.]  Contained 
In  or  derived  from  iiiesityl  (fi-V.). 

mesltlo-alcohol,  t. 

Chrm.  :  A  liniiie  given  to  acetone  on  the 
nipp-Hitiun  that  it  is  an  alcolnd  conlainiiig 
tlie  radical  niesilvl,  Cjllj.  Isomeric  with  nllyl. 
(Hii/ij.) 

mosltlc-aldchyde, «. 

Clum.:  CjHiO.  A  l«idv  Isomeric  with 
gcmlein,  jirei-aied  by  healing  aeelone  with 
if-ong  nitric aild.  It  Is  lighter  than  water,  li.n 
a  sweet  piin.,ent  (wloiir,  iind  dissolves  leadliy 
In  caustic  ^  iash,  yielding  a  brown  liiiuid. 

nosltlo-etUer, «. 

C*"a.  ;  l»ll|„o.  Oxide  of  mesityl.  Pro- 
duced by  the  artioii  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
chloride  of  inesltyl.  It  is  a  mobile,  colour- 
less iHplId,  of  a  )>epl)eriliiiit  odour,  lioiliiig 
al  13;)',  anri  having  a  n\;  gr.  of  0  MS  at  aS". 
It  is  Insoluble  In  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 


mca' i-tinc,  mej'-I-tito,  ».  (Or.  iLtvi-ntt 
(niesids)  =  a  go-lietweeii ;  Uer.  iii^iitiii.] 

Min.  :  A  rhomliohedral  mineral,  h;iving  a 
perfect  rhoiiiboliedral  cleavage.  Ilanlness, 
4  to  4-5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'a'.)  to  3-3li ;  lustre,  vitreous, 
sometimes  pearly  ;  colour,  yellowish-white  to 
yellowish-brown.  Coiup«fi. ;  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  59'2  ;  carbonatt  of  iron, -10-8  =  100  ; 
represented  by  the  formula  SMgOCOj  -f 
FcCJU'*.  Occurs  with  quartz  and  iiiagueiito 
at  Tiavcrsella,  Pieilmont ;  and  with  ]iyrrlio. 
tite  and  quartz  at  MorroVelho,  Brazil.  Named 
mesitine  beciuse  intermediate  in  conipoMtiim 
Ijetween  magnesiteand  siderite  tq.v.J.  Called 
also  incsitiue-sjiar. 

mesitine-spar,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  JIesitise  (q.T.). 

ines'-it-«l,  »,  [Eng,  mcsiHylene),  and  Lat. 
ul{teum)  —  oil.] 

Chem.  :  C9HioO=CaHii-OH,  An  oily 
body  obtainoci  by  fusing  potassium  inesity- 
lenesulphoiiate  with  i>otassium  hydroxide, 
acidulating  the  fused  mass  with  sul]iliiinc 
acid,  and  distilling  with  water.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  floats  on  water, 
and  has  a  strong  oilour  of  phenol.  It  boila  at 
220°,  and  dissolves  in  the  llxed  alkalis. 

mes'-it-yl,  s.  [Formed  from  some  of  the 
leltei-3  ol  Eng.  viclhyl,  and  wxtone,  with  sulL 
-l/i(q,v,),] 

Chtm. :  A  hypothetical  monatomic  radical, 
supposed    by    Kaue    to    exist   in   acetone, 

CsH^}0. 

mesityl-oxlde,  t. 

Chrm.:  Ci;HiiiO.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
zinc  methyl  or  ziiie  ethyl  on  acetone,  or  by 
the  distillation  of  diacetonamine.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  mesitylene, 
and,  by  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  aeid,  it  is 
converted  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acids. 

me-slt-jr-lon'-a-mido,  s.  (Eng.  mesifslCTiCc), 
and  umuic] 

Chr.m.:  CHbO-NHj.  A  crj-stalline  body 
obtained  by 'gently  beating  a  mixture  of  me- 
sitylene and  phosphorus  peiitacliloride,  add- 
ing the  product  to  strong  aiiimonia,  washing 
the  resulting  crystalline  mass  with  dilute 
ammonia,  and  iv-crystiillizing  from  hoiling 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  sohible 
in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melts  at  133°,  and  sublimes  without  decom- 
position. 

me-sit'-J-lene,  ».    (Eng,  mcsUyl ;  -oic] 

Chem..:  C'.,lIr=C,;n3',Q,ll:)V  Slesitylol, 
A  trialkyi  l<elizeiie,  Isolueric  with  culuene, 
formed  when  two  voliiniea  of  acetone  are 
di.stilled  with  one  volume  of  sulphuric  aci'l 
in  a  retort  half  tilled  with  sand.  It  is  a  light 
colourless  liquid,  of  high  refractive  power, 
and  pluflsant  odour,  boiling  nt  1G3%  and  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  With  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  nitric  and  hvdrochhiric  acids 
it  lorms  crystalline  substitution  products. 

mesltylcne-accdlamlne,  t. 

Ch.vi.:  C,,lli,<Nirc.jIl3ii)o,  A  body  pre- 
pared by  boiling  niesityleiie-diainiiie,  Ctillio 
(.\'U«>..  with  glacial  acitic  acid.  It  melts  at 
a  teniperalure  above  300",  ami  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  dilute  hydrocliloiic  acid. 

mesitylene  i[.ulphonlo-acld,  >. 

Chna. :  Cull„(;-;Ojll)  =  CoU.<Cll:,WS050n), 
An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  ordinary 
sulphuric  aeid  on  mesitylene.  It  erystjiUizes 
In  coarse  laminic,  melts  at  iiO°,  ami  at  a  higher 
tcinjiernturc  Is  resolved  into  mesitylene  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  lorms  salts  calleil  niesity- 
lene-sulphon.ites,  st  of  which  lire  crystal- 
line and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

mesitylene  sulpUurlc-acld,  s. 

Chtm.:  L.,lli-.SI)|.  Snlphomesitylic  add, 
A  brown  aiid  liquid  obtained  by  dissolving 
mesitylene  In  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  On 
exposure  to  the  air  it  gradually  aolldiUes  to  a 
crystalline  mass, 

m8-8lt-yi-6n'-io,  o.     lEng,,  *c.  me.'tljiln(r); 
-icj    Contained  in  or  derived  lioiu  mesitykiiu 
(q.v.), 
mosltylonlo-aold,  & 

(CIlj 
CTm, ;  Ci,llioOji=C,lls-  '  H»        *    '"o""- 
(ct)Ull 
basic,  aromatic  aclii  lnnue<l  by  the  oxiilatlon 


of  mesitylene  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  ia 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  bat  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  large 
monisrlinic  crystals,  nielling  at  1C8%  and 
subliming  without  decomposition.  By  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  acid  it  Is  converted  into 
the  dilasic  nvitic  acid.  C9H9O4,  nii.l  linally 
into  the  tribasic  trimesic  aeni,  <  gllffOft.  AH 
its  salts  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 

me-sir-^-ldl,   «.     [F-ng.    mesityl,  and    Lat. 

i,/(eum)  =  ull(?),]     ISlESlTYLESE,] 

mSs^-Jld,  ».    (Arab,  =  a  place  of  worship,]   A 

nioS'iU'.r, 

*  mcs-kcl'-to,  s.  [Sp.  mesquila.]  A  mosque 
(q.v,), 

"Tlio  very  MAhometAn*  .  .  ,  hnvo  tlirlr  Mpulcnwt 
near  Ibe  metkeUo."—titf.  it'ill :  WutIu,  v.  i\L 

'  me^r-Un,  *mas-lln,  •  mast-lln,  •  mes- 
line,  "  mis-cel-ln,  '  uiis-cel-lne, 
*  mis-scl-ane,  s.  [o,  Fr.  hu^iiUon,  fmui 
I,ow  Lat,  i:ii^!<iUo  =  mixed  grain,  from  LaU 
mistus  =  mixed,] 

1.  Mixed  corn  or  grain :  as,  wheat  and  rye 
mixed. 

"Tiike  thee,  therefore, nil  Iclndeof  cmln,  wh(*t,  luiil 
barley  ntiil  l>eaiis,  slid  li-iitlles,  luia  lU-tieo.  nii<l  liut 
tlieiu  hII  uwctlicr.  imd  make  bnyui  o(  Uila  meUine.  — 
Bp.  H'tit :  Hard  IcxU ;  J-.'ukUl  iv,  », 

2.  Bicad  made  of  mixed  corn. 

"Then  it  is  atoned  mitcflitl.  tli.tt  li,  breswl  made  of 
mtni:led  coruo."— i/o(o«A«J,-  IHtcrktt.  e/  tng.,  bk.  IL, 
ch.  vL 

3.  Jlixed  metal :  as,  brass  or  bronze. 

"  Nor  bnuB,  nor  copper,  nor  mfurl/ii.uor  mlnenl," 
Ameer,  /^j/uu,iv.L 

mcs-mer-eo',  s.  (Eng.  mfS7n«-; -«,]  A  per- 
son jilaced  under  the  intltieiicc  of  me-snieri»m  ; 
a  person  on  whom  a  mesmerist  opemtes. 

mo^-mer'-io,  *  mes-mer'-i-oal,  a.    (Eng. 

mu^ijur;  -ic]  Of  or  pcruuuing  to  luesiuerisiii; 
produced  by  mesinerisin. 

mos'-mer-ism,  s,    (For  ctym,  see  def,] 

'llid.  cf  ^icli. :  The  system  popularised  bj 
Franz  Autoil  Mesnier  (1733-lsir,),  a  Swiss 
physician,  and  by  him  called  Animal  Mag- 
netism, lie  believed  that  the  stars  exercised 
an  influence  over  men,  and,  ivientifyiiig  this 
with  magnetism,  sought  to  elleet  cuies  by 
stroking  bis  i.atients  with  magnets,  Kindinj 
that  Uassner,  a  Swabian  priest,  ellectcd  cures 
by  stroking  with  his  hand,  Mesnier  abandoned 
the  ns8  of  magnets,  persuaded  that  some 
mysterious  force  present  in  himself  was  the 
means  by  which  cures  were  ellccted  The 
French  gnvemment  oll'ered  him  20,000  francs 

for  his  secret,  but  he  refused  ;  and  a  con s- 

Bion  was  appointed  t<i  examine,  into  the  cures 
said  to  have  been  efl'ectcd  by  him.  They 
admitted  many  of  the  facts,  but  declined  to 
admit  that  such  anagent  asaiiiimd  magnet  ism 
existed,  Mesnier  delighted  in  mysterious 
Burroundings,  and  atlected  a  strange  weird 
style  of  dress;  but  one  of  his  disciples,  the 
Marquis  de  Puysegiir,  showed  that  sleep 
might  be  induced  by  gentle  manipulation 
alone,  thus  removing  mesmerism  flnm  the 
Bpheie  of  mystery  to  one  where  it  might  be 
subjected  to'scientilic  invcstigition.  In  i»-<3, 
Mr,  Braid,  a  surgeon  of  Manchester,  Inves- 
tigated the  siibjeit,  (Hypnotism. I  In  1843, 
Baron  von  Ueichenliaeh  ni.ide  public  his  views 
as  to  odyl  (q,v,).  The  phenoiueim  of  animal 
magnetism,  electrobiology.  hypnotism,  mes- 
merism, and  odvlic  foicc  are  prnctiuilly  tins 
same.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  liavo 
been  Bcienlillcnily  Investigated,  notably  by 
Dr,  Cirpoiiter  In  England  and  by  Prof.  Weln- 
liold  and  Ur,  Hcidenbaln  on  the  Continent. 
The  chief  ]ilienomena  are  a  hypnotic  state 
imluced  by  the  patient  gazing  llxedly  at  soma 
bright  object,  or  by  pa.s.se8  nunle  by  lh« 
operator ;  muscular  ritidily,  soiueiinies  to 
fluch  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  the  lK«ly  ie.st- 
iiig  supported  only  bv  the  head  and  lieels  on 
two  .halm.  Insensibility  to  inin,  aid  per- 
verteil  sensation,  as  cxlilbit.iil  in  a  sli-htly 

hypnotized  palicntdrliiklngwalerand  I i;ln- 

It  to  l«!  delli  lous  wine  or  nauseous  nie-iidna 
at  the  will  of  Ihe  oiHTiilor.  (/•.•icvc  H>i/.)  Sea 
also  l^r.  Carpfntir:  Humnn  f'At/aiW,,  pp.  t)8tl, 
GO-',  idrl.  and  .Vrnlid  I'hysM.) 

mif'-mor-Ist,  i     (F-ng.  mr-tner;  -faM    Ou» 

who  pm.tises  or  l»'lieve»  In  iiiesmerlsul. 

m6f-mdr-i-Sa-tlon,  •.  [Eng.  me<m/T(.-<e)  ; 
-uluiit.\  The  act  of  luuutuunxing  ;  tiio  statti  of 
being  iiiesiiierizitl. 


bSU,  b^     p.Jat,  Jbwl:  cat,  90II,  chorus,  9hin,  bcnph ;  go.  com  ;  thin,  {Mb:  sin,  tuf:  expect.  Xonophon.  exist.    -Ini?. 
-ouufc -tian  ^  Bhan.     tlon, -slon  -  shun ; -Jlon, -jlon  ^  xUun.    -oloua. -tlous,    slous  -  alius,    -bio,    Ulo.  4:c- -  bvl.  upi. 
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mesmerize— mesoplodon 


mS^'-mer-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  mesmer ;  -i^.)  To 
place  under  the  influence  of  mesmerism  ;  to 
throw  or  put  into  a  mesmeric  sleep. 

me^'-mer-i-zer,  s.  [Eng.  mesmeriz(e);  -er.] 
One  who  mesmerizes  ;  a  mesmerist. 

*  mea-nal'-X-tj^  (s  silent),  s.  [Mesne.]  A 
manor  lield  under  a  superior  lord. 


[Mesne.]     The 


*  mes'-nal-ty  (s  silent), 
right  of  the  mesne  (q.v.). 

mesne  (s  silent),  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  =  middle, 
Irom  Lilt,  mediunns,  from  7ae(iius^  middle.] 

Law :  Middle,  intermediate,  intervening  : 
as,  a  mesne  lord,  that  is,  one  who  holds  lands 
of  a  superior,  which  or  part  of  wliich  he 
sublets  to  another  person  ;  in  this  case  he  in- 
tervenes between  the  two,  being  a  tenant  of 
the  sujierior  lord,  and  lord  to  their  inferior 
tenant. 

mesne-lord,  .q.    [Mesne.] 
mesne -process.  5. 

Law :  Tliat  p;irt  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
suit  which  inter\*enes  between  the  uriginal 
process  or  writ  and  the  final  issue,  and  wliicli 
issues,  pending  the  suit,  on  some  collateril 
matter  :  sometimes  it  is  understood  to  be  the 
whole  process  preceding  the  execution. 

mesne-profits,  5.  pL 

Law:  Tlie  prolits  of  an  estate  which  accrue 
to  a  tenant  in  possession  alter  the  demise  of 
the  lessor.  An  action  of  mesne  prolits  is  one 
brought  to  recover  profits  derived  from  land 
whilst  the  possession  of  it  has  been  impro- 
perly witliheld,  that  is,  the  ye-irly  value  of 
the  jiremises.  It  is  brought  after  a  judgment 
for  the  iilaintiff  in  a  suit  of  ejectment  which 
recovered  possession  of  the  land. 

mSS'6-,  mes-,  jyref.  [Gr.  /jieVos  (mesos)-==. 
middle.]  A  jirefix  frequently  used  in  scien- 
tific terms,  derived  from  the  Greek,  to  signify 
position  in  the  middle. 

meso -camphoric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  t'lo^imOi.  A  dibasic  acid  formed 
by  heating  to  150"  a  mixture  of  dextro-cam- 
phoric  acid  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  interlaced  needles, 
melts  at  113^,  and  is  soluble  in  water. 

mes'-O-blast,  s.      [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  jSAao-- 

Tos  ibUt::>to6,)  =  a  germ.] 

Physiol. :  The  intermediate  layer  of  the  tri- 
laminate  blastoderm  of  an  ovum.  It  gives 
rise  to  the  muscles,  bones,  connective  tissues, 
and  dennis,  the  cerebro-spinal  sympathetic 
nerves,  the  geni to-urinary,  vascular,  and  chylo- 
poietic  systems.     {Carpenter.) 

mes-d- blast'- ic,  a.  [Eng.  mesoblast;  •ic.] 
Composed  of,  derived  from,  or  in  any  way 
connected  witli  mesoblast  (cpv.). 

"  A  third  set  of  mesobfastic  elements  mny  be  derived 
from  .  .  the  blaatoderui."— (^uut/i;  Anutomy  llbS2J, 
ii.  754. 

mesoblastic-somites,  s.  pi. 

Phyaiol. :  A  rowof  welLdeHned, dark, quadri- 
lateral masses  in  the  mesoblast,  on  each  side 
the  dorsal  ridges  in  the  embryo.  They  are 
separated  by  linear  intervals.  Called  also 
Proto  vertebral- so  mites. 

mes-o-^ae'-ciim,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  cacnm.] 

Annt. :  A  name  given  to  a  duplirature  of 
the  peritoneum  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
ca?tum  (q.A'.).  It  is  not  universally  present ; 
the  Civcum  being  sometimes  attai-lied  by 
aren];ir  tissue  to  the  fascia  covering  the  right 
iliac  muscle. 

mes'-d-cazpt  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  koptto; 
{karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  The  part  of  a  pericarp  lying  between 
the  outer  and  inner  integuments  or  skins. 
Wien  fleshy,  it  is  called  tlie  siucocarp. 

mes-6-9e-phar-ic.mes-6-9eph'-a-lous, 

a.     [Pief.  iiU'sO',  and  Eng.  cephalic] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  with  a 
capacity  of  from  1,350  to  1,450  cubic  centi- 
meters. Used  also  of  races  possessing  such 
skulls. 

mes-6-9eph'-a-lon,  s.     [Pref.  meso-,&nd  Gr. 

K€<^a\ri  (k>:j<h'dr)  =  the  head.] 

AiHit.  :  Tile  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  the 
pons  Varolii,  or  (lifter  annulare  of  other 
anatomists 


mes-o-feph  ~a-lous,  a.    [Mesocephalic] 

meso-chil,  mes-o-chil'-i-um.  s.  [Pref. 
7fw-s-o-,  and  Gr.  xtiAos  {ckfilos)  =  a  lip.] 

Hot. :  The  central  division  of  an  orchid  lip 
when  the  latter  is  cleft  into  three. 

mes-d-chil'-i-iim,  s.    [Mesochil.] 

mes-6-c6'-l6n»  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  E»ig.,  &c. 
Colon.] 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  tlie  duplicatures  of 
the  peritoneum, which  fix  the  ditVereut  parts 
of  the  colon  (q.v.)  to  the  abdominal  parietes. 

mes'-o-derm,  5.    [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  5ep/j.a 

{demut)  =  the  skin.] 

1.  Anim.  Physiol. :  The  same  as  Mesoblast 
(q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  The  middle  layer  of  tissue  in  the 
shell  of  the  spore-case  of  an  Urn-moss. 

mes-O-dej'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr. 
6c<rtxa  OU'sina)  =  a*  bond,  a  ligament ;  Seut  {dcu) 
=  to  bind.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Conchifera,  family  Tel- 
linidie.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  tliick, 
triangular,  dosed  ;  the  ligament  is  internal, 
and  there  are  lateral  teeth  in  each  valve ;  the  si- 
phonal  fold  is  small,  and  the  muscular  im- 
pressions deep.  Thirty-one  species  are  known, 
from  the  West  Indies,  Chili,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

meS'O-g^'-tric,  a.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng. 
j7!7.>;f)-(cj       Peitaining   to   the    mesogastrium 

(q.v.)-       . 

mes  o-g^s'-tri-um,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
]'ref.    laiso-,    and    Gr.    yaar^p    (ffosftr)  =  the 
belly.] 
A  natomy : 

1.  The  umbilical  region.    [Abdomen.] 

2.  A  median  membraneous,  or  rudimentary 
mesentery,  which,  in  early  foetal  development, 
connects  the  alimentary  canal  with  the  rest  of 
the  embryo. 

me-sog'-na-thoiis,  a,  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr. 
yydOo'i  {<;nu^Aos)  =  the  jaw.] 

Anthrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  having 
a  gnathic  index  of  from  9S  tn  103.  Used  also 
of  races  possessing  such  skulls. 

meso-Mp'-piis,   s.      [Pref.   meso-,   and  Gr. 

in-iros  (kijipo  )  =  a  horse.] 

Palfpont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equidae,  from 
the  Lower  Miocene  of  North  America.  The 
species  are  about  the  size  of  a  slieeji,  but  with 
longer  legs.  The  feet  are  Ihree-toed ;  the 
fore-feet  have  a  splint-bone  (rudimentary 
metacarpal)  representing  the  little  finger. 
Two  of  the  premolars  entirely  resemble  the 
molars. 

mes'-o-labe,  s.  [Gr.  ^e<ro9  (mesas)  =  middle, 
and  A«j3»j  (lahP)  =  a  grip,  a  Imld,  a  handle, 
from  Xafidy  (labein),  2  aor.  intin.  of  Kafifiaifut 
(lamhanfi)  =  to  take,  to  hold.]  An  instrument 
employed  for  the  finding  of  two  mean  propor- 
tionals between  two  given  lines  ;  it  was  used 
in  solving  the  problem  of  the  duplicature  of 
the  cube. 

mes'-ole,  s.  [Gr.  ftcVo?  (mesos)  =  middle.] 
Mhi. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
zeolites  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in  spherical  aggie- 
gations  of  lamellar  crystals,  with  radial  struc- 
ture and  pearly  lustre.  It  ha.s  been  referred 
to  thomsonite  (q.v.),  but  contains  a  lai^er 
percentage  of  silica.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Found 
associated  with  stilbite,  apophylite,  and  cha- 
basite,  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and  the  Island  of 
Skye. 

mes-o-lep'-is,  s.     [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  XeTrCi 

(kpi:^)  =liSC:iU.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  family 
Platysomidrp,  from  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian formations. 

*  mes-o-leu'-co9,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^e<r<>- 
^euKos  (nu'sohukos) ;  pref.  mtso-,  and  Gr.  AfUK^i? 
(;<'uAx)s)=  «hite.]  A  precious  stone,  black, 
with  a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle. 

mes'-o-line,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  m€sol(e);  auff. 
-i'>e  (Min.).] 

Mill.  :  A  white  granular  mineral,  occurring 
in  small  cavities  in  an  amygdaloidal  rock  in 
the  Faroe  Islands.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,   lime,   and  soda.     Dana 


includes  it  under  levynite(q.v.),  but  says  tbrt 
it  may  be  chabazite. 

me;^-0-lite,  s.      [Pref.  Tneso-,  and  Gr.  )u0ot 

{lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  mesolit.} 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  zeolite  group  of 
minerals,  intermediate  in  composition  be- 
tween natrolite  and  scolecite  (q.v.).  Accord- 
ing to  Des  Cloizeaux  it  is  proljably  triclinic, 
but  Liidecke  makes  it  monoclinic  in  crystalli- 
zation. Lustre  of  crystals,  vitreous  ;  of  fibrous 
kinds,  more  or  less  silky  ;  fragile.  Compos.  ' 
silica,  45't> ;  alumina,  *26'0;  lime,  9'3  ;  soda, 
5'2  ;  water,  13-7  =  100.  Occurs  in  amygda- 
loidal  rocks. 

mes-6-16'-bar,  a.  [Eng.  mesolob(e)  ;  -ar.]  Ol 
or  i>eiUiining  to  the  mesolobe  ;  as,  mesolobar 
arteries. 

mes'-o-lobo,  s.     [Pref.    meso-,  and  Eng.  lobe 
(q-v.)-] 
Anat. :  The  corpus  callosum  (q.v.). 

•  mes-d-log'-a-rithm,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and 
Eng.  logaritlmiiii.v.).] 

Math.  :  A  logarithm  of  the  cosine  or  co- 
tangent.    (So  designated  by  Kepler.) 

*  me-som'-e-las,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  jmeVo? 

(i/ii.so5j  ^  middle,  and  ^eAa?  ()ft«/as)  =  black.] 
A  precious  stone  with  a  black  vein  parting 
every  colour  in  the  middle. 

mes-o-my'-d-di,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
pref.  7)U'so-,  and  Gr.  ^us  {mus)  =  muscle.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  suggested  by  Mr.  Garrod 
for  those  Passerine  birds  in  which  the  muscles 
of  the  vuice-organ  are  inserted  into  the  middle 
parts  of  the  bronchial  semi-rings. 

mes-O-mj^'-o'-di-an,  a.  [Mesomyodi.]  Be- 
longing to,  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
PassL-rine  group  Mesomyodi  (q.v.). 

mes'-^n,  «.  The  median  longitudinal  plan* 
that  divides  a  body  into  two  equal  and  eym- 
metrical  parts. 

mes-O-no'-tiim,  s.  [Pref.  me^o-,  and  Gr. 
viAtTO^  {iwtOi}) ,  vuiTov  (noton)  =  tlie  back.) 

Anat. :  The  middle  i>art  of  that  half  of  the 
segment  which  covers  the  back.     (Owen.) 

mes-O-pbloe'-um.  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr, 
^Aotos  {i'hloios)  =  t;lie  rind  or  bark  of  trees.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  what  is 
more  commonly  called  the  cellular  integument 
of  bark  overlying  the  liber  and  underlying  the 
epiphlceum.  The  cells  are  usually  green,  and 
placed  in  a  diierent  direction  from  those  of 
the  epiphlceum.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Corlc- 
tree,  they  contain  cellular  concretions. 

mes'-d-phyll,  mes-6-phyl-lum,  me- 
S6ph'-yl-lum,5.  [i'ref.  meso-.AndGr.if^jAXor 

{jihnllon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  The  interior  parenchyma  of  a  leti 
lying  between  the  two  skins. 

mes-o-phyl'-lum,  s.    [JIesophvli-] 

mes-o-phy'-tum,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr 
ii>v7ou  ijikuton)  =  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Gaudichaud  to 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  tfie  lamina 
and  the  petiole. 

mes-6p'-ic,    a.      [Pref.   meso-,  and  Gr.   oif/iv 

{opsis)  =  the  face,  the  visage.] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  individuals  or 
races  having  the  naso-malar  index  between 
lOT'o  and  110.  as  is  the  case  with  the  Negroid 
races.    {Naso-inalar  Indejc.] 

mes-o-pi-tbe'-ciis,  s.  [Pref.  -meso-,  and  Gt 
TTtyijKos  (jiithZicos)  =  an  ape.] 

Palte-fijit. :  A  genus  of  Catarhine  Monkeys 
from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece,  considered 
by  Wagner  intermediati?  between  Hylobate« 
and  Seinnojiithecus.  From  the  place  where 
the  remains  were  found,  the  base  of  Penteli- 
con,  the  sole  species  lias  been  named  by 
Gaudry  Mesopitheciis  Pentellci. 

mes'- 6  -  plast,    s.      [Pref.    ttwso-,    and    Gr, 
TrAao-Tos  ij)/'r,s/...,s)  =  formed,  moulded  ;  n-Aooaw 
(plasso)  =  to  f'jrm.] 
Physiol. :  The  nucleus  of  a  cell. 

mes-Op'-lo-don,  s.  [Pref.  vies-:  Gr.  oirXav 
(h^plon)  —  arnis,  armour,  and  ofioyg  (odous)f 
geuit.  oSdi'To?  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 


Ctte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wpu;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  iinlte,  cur,  rule.  fiiU ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw, 


mesopodium— messenger 
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1.  Zool.  :  A  genua  of  Xi[>liioid  Whales,  some- 
tfmea  referred  to  the  fainily  Khyncnceli. 
The  best  estiblished  species  are  Mesr>plviiun 
bUlens  (sometiiiies  called  AI.  SowerbienstJ,  cr 
Suwerby's  Whale,  which  has  two  teeth  in  the 
lower  and  n<»nc  in  the  upper  jaw),  M.  euT&panj,^, 
M.  detuirostru:,  M,  Layardi,  M.  Grayi,  and 
Jtf.  Hfctori.  (Jeocraphic;il  range  iu  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  but  more  abundant 
in  t>)e  latter. 

2.  Paltront.  :  Abundant  in  Lat«r  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  aRe ;  the  Ions,  cylindrical  n.-s- 
trum  is  nf  fiequent  occuri-ence  in  the  bone-bed 
at  the  base  of  the  Red  Cra^^  of  Suirolk. 

mes  o-pO'di-um,  s.    (Pref.  meso-,  and  Or. 

jTous  (jiOHs),  genit.  no56s  (j>«ios)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  middle  portion  of  the  foot  of 
molluscs. 

mes-or'-chi-um,  s.  [Prff.  meso-,  and  Gr. 
opxi?  (orchis)  —  a  testicle.] 

Anat.:  A  dnidicature  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane of  the  testicle. 

mcso-rec'-tam,  s.  [Pref.  tmso-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  rectum  (q.v  ).J 

Anat.:  A  trianjiul.ir  reflection,  formed  by 
the  perftoneum  between  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  rectum  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum.  The  inferior  mesenteric  vessels  tcr- 
min;tte  in  the  layers  of  the  mesorectum. 

mes'-O-rhine,  «.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Gr.  p« 
{rliis).  genit.  pifd«  (rhinos)  =  the  nose.] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  having 
a  nasal  index  ranging  from  4S  to  53.  Used 
also  of  races  possessing  such  skulls.  [Naso- 
malar  index.] 

mes-O-se'-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  meso-,  and  Or. 
tnjuelov  (semi-ion)  =  a  mark.] 

Entom. :  A  South  American  genus  of  Erycin- 
ida;.  It  consists  of  many  species  of  bruwn 
or  blue  butterflies,  m;uked  with  black  lines, 
especially  on  the  hind  wings  ;  and  nearly  all 
have  a  Lirge  round  black  spot  in  the  midille 
of  the  fore  wings,  marked  with  two  or  mure 
white  dots. 

XnSa' -o-sperm,  s.    [Pref.  iruso-t   and    Gr. 

ffTstpua  (^pcnw)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Sabcoderm  (q.v.). 

llies-0~Ster'-]lUin«  s.  (Pref.  mtso-,  and  T^at. 
slermtm,  from  Gr.  oTcpcof  (stcnion)  =  the 
breast- bone.] 

Anat. :  The  middle  part  of  that  half  of  the 
Bti-rnum  which  covers  the  breast  ('*('•';!)  .• 
the  eusiform  jirocess  of  tlie  sternnm  or  brf^iht- 
bone  constituting  its  sixth  segment.  In  nmst 
cases  it  remains  cartilaginous  till  the  age  of 

f'uberty,  and  in  a  few  instances  till  advanced 
ife.     (Quuin.) 

mQ8-6-tar'-i-a,5.  [Pref.  mfs-,  and  Mod.  Lat., 
6lc.  vtarU.1  (ii-v.^.] 

Palisont. :  A  phocine  genus,  allied  to  OUuia. 
It  was  fonnderl  by  Prof.  1'.  .1.  viiti  Benedcn  on 
some  fragmentjiry  remains  from  the  Pliocene 
of  Flanders.  He  called  the  species  Mesotaria 
ambigua 

in68-6-tar-tSx'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  meso;  and  Eng. 
tartaric]     (See  the  compound.) 

mcsotartaxic-acld,  s. 

Ch^-m.  :  Inactive  Urtaric  acid.     [Tartauic- 

AC1I>.] 

in68-6-the'-9i-fini,  «.  [Pr'^f.  meso-,  and  Gr. 
BrtKiov  (Ihikiun),  dimin.  of  Brjicri  (tlicki:)  =  a 
chest.] 

Bot. :  According  to  Schleiden,  an  inner  coat 
In  a  young  anther.  It  becomes  the  second 
coat  in  an  adult  one. 

in6S'd-thor'-i-Jlm,  «.  [Prof,  ineso-,  and  Gr. 
$7ipiov  (thirion)  -  u  wild  animal,] 

f'almrnt.  :  A  genua  of  fnssil  roclruts  from 
South  AmerlcA.  The  lower  Jaw  has  four  in- 
cis<ir  teeth.  The  brnad  middle  pair  of  teeth 
havean  <'h)|igatcd  ring  of  enamel  around  them, 
Instead  of  having  the  edge  worn  away  with  a 
diisel-llke  form  ;  and  hence  Mr.  AUton  lias 
created  for  this  one  genus  n  section  of  the 
Rn.lent  order,  and  calh-d  it  Helwtidentala  or 
blunt-toothed  Hodents.  Mesotberium  crista- 
turn  is  found  In  the  Pliocene  of  the  ramp;u> 
of  1a  Plata. 

•mo  B6th'-6-8t8,  *.  [Or.  ftiao^  (meMta)  ^ 
middle,  and  Btat%  (thrtis)  =  a  placiii;^ ;  Til)*)/!! 


(tith''mi)=  to  place.]      Middle,  mean.     (CoU- 
riiige.) 

mes-o-th6r'-&X.  5.     (Pref.  meso-,  and  Eng. 
Uiorax.] 

Entom.  :  The  middle  ring  of  the  three  con- 
stituting the  thoi-ax.  It  is  situated  between 
llie  prothorax  iu  front  of  it,  and  the  meta- 
thorax  behind  it. 

mes-O-type,  s.  [Gr.  ^eVo^  (7jkso«)=  in  the 
middle,  and  ^v■^o<:(tupos)=  form  ;Ger.  mesotyp.] 
Mia.  :  A  name  formerly  used  for  a  number 
of  minerals  supposed  to  belong  to  the  zeolite 
group.  Subsequently  it  was  divided  into  linic- 
mesotype,  soda-mesutype,  and  lime-and-suda 
mesotype.  These  are  now  designated  Scolecitc, 
Natroiite,  and  MesoUtc  respectively.  (See  these 
words.) 

meg-o-viir'-I-Uin,  s.  [Pref.  mes-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  ovarium  (<-'.y,).'\ 

Anat. :  A  fold  of  the  peritoneal  membrane, 
corresponding  in  the  female  to  the  mesorchium 
in  the  male. 

mes~dx-ar-ic,  a.  [Pref.  vi^o-,  and  Eng. 
omlic.l    Contained  iu  or  derived  from  alloxan. 

xnesoxallc-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  C3H'.05,on2.  A  dibasic  ketonic 
acid,  obtained  by  boiling  alloxan  or  alloxanie 
acid  with  aqueous  alkalis.  It  has  a  strong 
acid  reaction,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
its  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 
The  barium  salt,  CriBajOs,  which  crystallizes 
in  yellow  lamina,  is  prepared  by  boiling  a 
saturated  solution  of  baric  alloxanate.  The 
silver  salt,  CsAgeOg,  is  produced  when  mesox- 
alic  acid  and  aninionia  are  added  to  argentic 
nitrate. 

mes-O-ZO'-a,  5.  pi.  [Pref.  vieso-.  and  Gr. 
^fZa  (zOa),  pf.  of  i<Zov  (zoon)  =  an  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  term  proposed  by  Van  Beneden 
for  parasites  in  whicli  no  mesoderm  is  de- 
veloped, nor  any  trac«  of  an  alimentary  ap- 
paratus present. 

"I  MD  dlBpoBcd  to  nere*  with  Van  Beneden  tliat 
the  Dlcytiuid.i  sbouKi  bo  lORurded  as  tho  ivpreaeiiti- 
tives  o(  a  dlatiuct  division,  tlie  Slesoxoa.  Intennediata 
i»etween  tli«  I'rotozoa  and  tlie  Uetaxosi."— Uiixiey  ; 
Anat.  Invert.  AnimaJs,  p.  678. 

meg_^zo'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  meso-;  Gr.  ^wrj  (soe) 
=  life,  and  Eng.  sulf.  -tc.] 

Geol. :  A  tenn  introduced  by  Prof.  Phillips 
in  lieu  of  the  word  Secondary.  It  is  modelled 
on  the  word  Palseozoic  (q.v.),  applied  to  older 
sli-ata.  Though  Mesozoic  is  largely  used,  yet 
Sir  Cliarlcs  Lyell  preferred  the  older  and 
simpler  word  Secondary. 

mes-pi-ld-daph'-ne,  s.  [Lat.  mejiiyilus,  and 
daphne  ;  Gr.  fia^i^j  (daphne)  =  a  laui'd  tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  I^uracea.  It  consists  of 
Brazilian  trees  witli  netted  leaves  ;  flowers  iu 
axillary  panicles,  with  nine  to  twelve  stamens. 
Mespilodaphrie  prctiosa^  the  Casca  pretiosa  of 
the  Portuguese,  furnishes  a  kind  of  cinnamon. 

mes'-pi-lus.  5.  (Lat.  =  a  medlar;  Gr.  nf<r- 
jtiAtj  {mespi(c)  =  the  medlar  trie ;  ^ftf-n-iAof 
(mespilon)  =  its  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pomaceffi  (Appleworts) ; 
or,  according  to  Sir  Joseph  UooKer,  a  sub- 
genus of  Pyrus.  Tho  fiuit  is  large,  Ilve-cellcd  ; 
the  cells  one-seeded;  the  endocarp  bony,  the 
flowers  solitary.  Mfspilus  (or  Fmmis)  ger- 
maiiicii  Is  the  Medlar  («i. v.). 

"  mos'-prif e,  *  mos'  prizo»  5.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr. 
?n.-;>ri.s),  fiom  me^prlfer  (Fr.  m4pri4cr)=io 
di-.s].tse.]     IMisPRizi;.] 

1.  Contempt,  scorn,  Insolence. 

••  And  eke  rawanl  the  wretch  for  liU  nu-^rrtu.' 
Si>«iu9r :  F.  V-.  IH-  Ix.  •. 

2,  Mistake. 

"Tlin>ui:h  prent  dlwulveiiture  or  mMpHta 
Ucr  life  hiwl  runno  Uiuj  that  hazard  I  zf." 

.S;»cn«r:  F.  v..  U.  xll,  t». 

measd),  "mcaso,  "mosso.".    [O.  v.  in«s  = 

a  dish,  a  (■our>e  at  table  (Fr.  mrts),  orig.  pa. 
par.  of  »u»re  =  to  place  ;  I<iit.  viiU'>  =  to  send  ; 
Ital.  messo  =  a  course  of  iHshes  at  table.] 

"  1.  A  dish  or  a  portion  of  foitd  sent  to  or 
set  on  a  table  at  one  time  ;  food  prepared  for 
a  person  or  parly  of  persoim. 

"Ill-  took  and  nmt  mtiwt  unto  Ihi-m  :  l>ul  BfO; 
litniMi  a  inrit  wm  flvii  tliniw  w  niuoh  m  any  i-f  their*. 
-i.tn    sIlH.  M. 

2.  As  much  provender  or  f<wlder  as  is  given 
to  a  beast  at  once. 

"TU  only  a  piwe  lliat  caroU  unwen. 
t'ruiubllug  your  lH>mid»  th*tr  tn»un»" 

finiwitini/  :  t'tpfi  I'ltttM.  U, 


3.  A  number  of  persons  who  sit  down  U> 
table  together,  or  the  U>od  provided  for  them  ; 
specif.,  a  company  or  numlier  of  ofllcers  or  men, 
belonging  tu  tlie  sann-  regiment  or  ship,  who 
take  Uieir  meals  together. 

■  4.  A  set  or  jiarty  of  four :  from  the  com- 
pany at  great  feasU*  being  arranged  or  divided 
into  sets  of  four.     Applied— 

(1)  To  persons. 

"Where  are  your  meti  of  eona  (<-«.,  the  following 
(our,  Bdward,  OcorBe.  Richard,  and  EUmuodlto  oacH 
you  DOW  T  ■■— .•lAftJtMA'-  -'  3  Benry  *'/.,  1.  4. 

(2)  Of  things. 

"There  lacks  a  fourth  thimt  to  make  "p  the  hum.'— 
haumtr:  Kfntton  v. 

^  In  the  Inns  of  Courts  a  mess  still  consists 
of  four  jtersons. 
*  5.  A  small  piece  ;  a  small  quantity. 

•■1  will  ch'jp  her  Into  mettet.'—iihak€Sp. :  OtAett^ 

Ir  1. 

mess-deck.  s. 

Naut. :  The  deck  on  which  a  ship's  crew 
messes. 

mess-kit,  s.  That  portion  of  camp  equip- 
age consisting  of  cooking  utensils, 

mess-table.  5.  The  tible  at  which  the 
members  of  a  mess  take  their  meals. 

m.GSS  (2),  s.     [A  variant  of  mxish  (q.  v.).  ] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  mixture  of  things  in  disorder; 
ast;ite  of  dirt  aud  disorder;  a  jumble;  any- 
thing  dirty. 

2.  Fiff. :  A  situation  or  position  of  ditlicnlty, 
embarrassment,  trouble,  or  distress  ;  a  mud- 
dle, a  difiiculty,  a  trouble. 

•  mess  (3),  ■  messe.  5.    [Mass  (2),  s.1 

mess  (1),  v.i.  &.  t.     [Mess  (1),  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  take  meals  together,  aa 
members  of  a  mess  ;  to  associate  at  the  same 
table  ;  said  esipec.  of  naval  or  mditajy  ofllceiii 
or  men  ;  to  associate  generally. 

B.  7Va>i5.  :  To  supply  or  provide  with  a 
mess  ;  to  supply  with  food. 

mess  (2),  v.t.  [Mess  (2),  s.J  To  make  in  a 
iiii-ss;  to  make  dirty  or  foul;  to  dirty,  to 
soil. 

mess'-age  (ago  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  inissaticu  m  =  a  message,  from  Lat.  missua, 
pa.  par.  of  viitto=  to  send.] 

1.  A  notice  or  communication  sent  from  one 
pei-sou  to  another  citlier  verbally  or  in  writing. 

"[He|.  swift  aa  an  exprea*. 
Report*  a  m<H4age  with  u  pleaaiug  gnwe." 

Cvwjx^r :  TrutA,  SOS. 

2.  Specif.  :  An  official  communication  sent 
throuj-'h  an  oHicial  messenger:  as,  a  messaift 
from  tho  Pretident  to  Congress. 

*3.  A  messenger. 

"A  meuaffe  fro  that  ineyny  hem  moldcz  to  Mche," 
AaWy  Lm/.  Adit.  P'jenu ;  CltuunetM,  454. 

"mess'-age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  [Message,  «. J 
To  carry  or  dclivei'  as  a  messenger. 

"  He  dyd  In  c»prcised  coniniannd  to  me  mft$ag«  hla 
errand,*        atanj/hurtC  :    I'irjfU  ;  AineiU  iv.  S77. 

•  mess-ag-cr,  "  messagere,  «.  [Eng.  ««>• 
sutjic) ;  -cr  ]     A  nu-ssenge[  Oi-V.). 


McS'Sa'-U-an.  5.     [From   the  Syriau  nauitt 

-  those  who  piay.l 

CViHrcft  Hist.  .C  Eccksiol  (PI.):  Tho  samo  a» 
EucuiTE3(q.v.). 

mos-san,  mSs'-sin.  s.    [Ktvm.  doubtful; 

piohiil'ly  ronnei:te<l  with  nunlin,  and  idti- 
mately  with  !>-it.  mi.srfo  =  t^imix.J  A  mongrel 
dog,  a  cur,  a  dog  of  no  breed.     (Scotch.) 

"No  MIm  Lncy.  you  netsl  ofver  think  It!  Yott 
wonl.I  nut  «,on««nt  U>  i>'it  f..nh  your  (ath.-ri  i-our  .Uy, 
htkI  wmuM  you  UKo  luc  waur  ttiau  a  m«Man  f  — AcoCf. 
till)/  Jt'inntrini/,  ch,  xv. 

•  mdsao  (1).  ».    [Mkss  (1),  •.] 

"  mease  (2).  s.    [Mass  (2),  s.] 

mdssdn-^or,  -».  [A  corrnpt.  of  Mid.  Kng, 
mf.<sager  (<j.v.),  the  n  l>eing  excrescent,  as  in 
fcaiVHUer  for  mnvi^re.  jxijivrriijfr  for  pti-wi ;frr, 
&c  ;  kr.  meMager;  Itnl.  mtssagiere;  Sp.  m/n- 
tagera;  INirt.  men^igeiro.] 

I.  Ontinaiy  lAtniptage: 

!.  One  who  carries  a  messnge ;  one  who  !■ 
sent  on  an  errand;  one  wh<t  In'ars  a  written 
or  verl«d  notice,  comnmnleatlon,  or  me.tsago 
fixjin  one  person  to  anotlier. 

"Joy  toiich'd  i.h»  meu^na^r  ot  hear'H:  he  itAy'd 
Kntraiicd.'  Puim  :  ttomtr ;  UdyM^y  v.  »T. 


b^  b6^ :  p<Jiit,  J<J^1 ;  oat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9Wn,  benph :  go.  Kom ;  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  yonophon,  exist,    ph  -  C 
^Un.  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shiin ;  -^lon,  -^lon     zhun.    -clous,  -tlouB,  -slouB  =  shOs.    -bio,  -<Ue,  A:e.  =  b^l,  d«l. 
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2.  One  who  or  that  which  foreshadows  or 
prchides;  a  harbinger,  a  precursor,  a  fore- 
runner. 

•'  Down  to  short  repose  tbcy  lay. 
Till  r&dlaal  rose  the  mexsmger  of  day." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  xv.  534. 

n.  Technically: 

*1.  Law:  A  person  appointed  to  perform 
^ertiin  ministerial  duties  in  bankruptcy  or 
Insolvency,  surh  as  to  take  charge  of  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  or  insolveut,  and  to 
transact  certain  other  duties  in  reference  to  the 
prncei-dmgs  in  bankruptcy  or  in  insolvency. 
(Receiver.] 

2.  Nmit. :  A  rope  passing  from  the  capstan 
to  the  cable  to  which  it  is  listened  by  nippers. 
The  winiliiig  of  the  messenger  on  tlie  capstan 
hauls  in  the  cable,  and  the  nipjiers  are  suc- 
cessively taken  off  that  part  of  tlie  cable  that 
is  approaching  the  rapsian,  and  put  upon 
that  I'art  which  has  just  come  inboard, 
through  the  hawse-hole. 

11(1)  Queen's  (or  King's)  Messenger:  An  offi- 
cial employed  under  the  Secretaries  of  State 
tu  eariy  despatches  to  foreign  courts. 

(2)  Messenger-at-Arms : 

Scots  Law:  Aa  officer  appointed  by  and 
under  the  control  of  Lyon  kin;^-at-arms,  to 
execute  all  snmuioiises  and  letters  of  dili- 
geni-e  in  connection  with  the  Courts  of  Session 
and  Justiciary. 

•mes'-set,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mongrel 
dog,  a  ciu*,  a  messan  (q.v.). 

•Mes-si'-ad,  s.  [From  Messiah,  on  the 
analogy  of  Iliad,  Lusiad,  &c.]  An  epic  poem 
having  the  Messiah  for  its  hero ;  spec,  an 
ei'ic  poem  on  the  sutlerings  and  triumphs  of 
Christ,  written  by  Kiopstock. 

Ues-si'-ah,  t  Mes-si'-as,  «.    [Heb.  rrnrp 

(maskiachh)  =;  anointed,  a  verbal  noun  and 

-  participle,  from  H'i'O  {nuisJuichh)  =  to  smeai 

with  colours,  to  auoiut ;  Gr.  Metrfftas  (Mes- 

sias).'} 

1.  Jewish  Hist.  £  Faith :  The  Anointed  One  ; 
a  certain  Personage  or  Being  regarding  whom 
Daniel  prophesied.  He  was  calletl  "  tlie 
Piince."  was  apparently  identilied  with  tlie 
"most  Holy"  lOne],  was  to  apjtear  at  the 
end  of  "  seven  weeks  and  three  score  and  two 
weeks"  from  the  issue  of  the  decree  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem,  was  in  sixty-two  weeks  to  be  "cut 
off  but  not  for  himself,"  after  which  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  be  destroyed  by  foreign  invaders 
(Dan.  ix.  25.  26).  In  Psalin  ii.  2.  tlie  Lord 
and  his  anointed  might  be.-rendered  the  Lord 
and  his  Messiah.  Three  classes  of  men  were 
officially  anointed  under  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion ;  (1)  Priests,  and  especially  high  priests 
(Exod,  xx\iii.  41  ;  Levit,  iv.  3,  5,  16;  Num. 
XXXV.  25 :  (2)  Kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  xvi.  3  ;  ?. 
Sam.  xii.  7 ;  1  Kings  l  34,  xix,  16) :  (3)  Pro- 
phets ;  EHJah,  beP»re  his  translation,  was  di- 
rected to  auoint  Elislia,  his  successor(l  Kings 
xix.  16;  cf.  also  Isaiah  Ixi.  l-:t).  Presumably 
then  the  Messiah  spoken  of  by  Daniel  would 
discharge  priestly,  kingly,  or  proplietic  func- 
tions, or  two  out  of  the  three,  or  all  the  three. 
The  name  "the  Prince"  would  suggest  thar 
kindly  I  unctions  would  he  specially  |  ironiineni . 
During  the  later  and  more  calamitous  perio  I 
of  the  old  Hebrew  monarchy,  there  were  in- 
creasingly ardent  desires  for  tlie  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  who  was  regarded  chiefly  as  a  de- 
liverer from  foreign  oppressors.  In  Jewish 
belief  that  advent  is  stUl  to  be  expected. 

2.  Christian  Hist.  £  Faith:  The  Anointed 
One  is  in  Greek  Xptoro?  {Christos),  from  xp'w 
ichrio)  =  to  anoint.  So  throughly  are  the 
words  identified,  that  the  Heb.  n^iTO  (mashi- 
Gchh\  which  occurs  thirty-nine  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  in  every  case  rendered  in 
the  Septuagint  xpicrro';  (christos).  When  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  consented  to  accept  tlie  appella- 
"  the  Christ,"  or  simply  "  Christ,"  as  his  offi- 
cial designation,  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah 
of  Daniel's  proi>hecy(Matt.  i.  16,  xvi.  20,  xxvi. 
€3  ;  Mark  viii.  29,  xiv.  61 ;  Luke  iii.  15.  ix.  20, 
xxii.  67;  John  i.  41,  vi.  60,  &r.).  All  Christen- 
dom  has  acknowledged  the  clainL     [Christ.] 

3.  Fig. :  The  highly-gifted  leader  of  a  nation, 
capable,  if  properly  appreciated  and  followed, 
of  leading  it  to  the  greatest  prosperity.  Thus, 
d  jirnpus  of  tlie  a.ssa.ssi nation  of  Julius  Ctsar, 
Napoleon  111.  said  of  nations  in  general, 
"They  crucify  their  Messiah." 

mes-si'-ah-ship,  mes-i-ah-sMp,  «. 

[Eng.  Mc.^icih;  -snn:]     The  sliAte,  othce,  or 
position  of  the  Messiah. 


mes-si^an'-ic,  a.  [Low  Lat.  Mcssinnicus  ; 
Fr.  Messiani'i'.ie.]  Relating  to  the  Messiah  :  as, 
Messianic  psalms.  Messianic  prophecy. 

H  Many  Old  Testament  prophecies  are  re- 
garded by  the  great  m^jorIty  of  Christian  as 
Messianic,  even  though  the  personage  pre- 
dicted may  not  be  formally  termed  the  Mes- 
siah.   Among  them  are  the  following  : — 

Oen.' iii.  15,  xii.  3.  xxiL  18,  xxvl.  4,  xxviiL  14,  zlix. 
10  ;  Deut.  rviii.  18:  Psalms  ii..  xxiu.  Ixtx..  Ixxii.,  ex. ; 
laaiab  li.  1 — 5.  ir,  1—7.  xi.  1—9.  xxxii.  l.  2.  xxxv.,  xL 
1—5.  xliL  1—1.  xlix.  6.  6.  Ill  13—15.  liU..  Iv.  1—4;  Jer. 
xxili.  6;  DAUiel  viL  13.  14.  3T.  ix.  24— -.:7  ;  Jc>«t.  li.  38— 
aa ;  Alioih  iv.  1—4 ;  V.  :; ;  HaggJii  iL  7 ;  Zecb.  ix.  9,  xL  12. 
Ii,  xiii.  €.  7  ;  31ala4:hi  iiL  1—^  iv.  5,  ft. 

t  Mes-si'-as,  s.    [Messiah.] 

Mes'-si-dor.  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  messis=. 
harvest,  and  Or.  Sutpov  (doron)  =  a  gift.  Pro- 
perly meaning  corn  harvest.]  The  name  given 
in  October,  1793.  by  the  French  Convention 
to  tlie  tenth  month  of  the  Republican  year. 
It  commenced  on  June  19,  and  was  the  first 
summer  mouth. 

messieurs  (as  mes'-yurs),  s.  pi.    [Fr.,  pi. 

of  moR.-^ienr  (q.v.).]  Sirs  ,  gentlemen.  It  is 
used  in  Engli:sh  as  the  plural  of  Mr.,  and  is 
generally  contracted  to  Messrs. 

Mes-si-ne^e',  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  3/essiTi(a) ;  -€se.] 

A.  As  u'lj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Messina  in 
Sicily,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Messina  ;  as  a  plural,  the  peo]ile  of  Messina. 

*  mess'-mak-ing,  s.  [Eng.  mess  (l),  s.,  and 
iiuOcing.]  The  act  or  practice  of  eating  to- 
gether. 

"  This  friendsli  ip  tieg&n  by  messmaking  in  the  Temple 
hall.  "—.Vor.A  ;  Lt/e  q/  Lord  Guilford,  L  59. 

mess'-mate,  s.     [Eng.  mess  (l).  s.,  and  mate.'] 
L  Ord.  Laiuj. :  One  who  eats  at  the  same 
mess ;  a  member  of  the  same  mess  ;  an  asso- 
ciate, a  male. 

*■  Mr:%xmnte$,  hear  a  brother  isailor 
tiiiig  ttie  d&u^ers  of  the  sea." 

Q.  A.  auvens  :  The  Storm. 
n.  Technically: 

1,  Zool. :  A  name  given  by  Beneden  to  a 
class  of  parasites  who  do  not  actually  feed  on 
the  lx)dy  of  their  host. 


6ui^>erfluities. '— I'dH  Beruden  :  Anumtl  Paratitcs.  p.  L 

2.  Hot,:  Eucalyptus  obi  iqwu  {Treas,  <tf  hot.) 

messrs^  contr.    [^^Iessiecrs.] 

mes'-snage  (snage  as  swig).  •  mes- 
uage»  s.  [O.  Fr.  mesuage  =  a  mauor-hous.e  ; 
cf.  Low  Lat.  TiiesuagLum^  messuagivm  =  a 
closely  connected  witli,  if  not  the  same  word 
as  O.  Fr.  masage,  masaige  =  a  tenement,  from 
mas,  mes,  mex,  metz  =  a  messuage,  a  tenemtut, 
from  L/OW  Lat.  imisa,  7)i«*sa  =  a  small  faini 
with  a  house,  from  Lat.  mansa,  fern.  sing,  of 
mansnst  pa.  par.  of  Tnarieo  =  to  remain.] 

Law:  A  dwelling-house  with  the  adjacent 
buildings  and  cuTtil;ige  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  household ;  a  manor-house. 

*  meste,  a,  &  adv.    [Most.] 

mes- tee',  miis-tce',  s.    [Mestizo.]    The 

child   of  a    wjnte    and    a  quadroon.     (ICt-si 
Indian.) 

mes-teque'  (que  as  k),  $.    [Mexican,]    A 

native    n.mie    lor   the    hnest   kinda    of    the 
cochineal  insect, 

*mest-full,  a.  [Lat.  m(Es((us)  «  sad,  and 
Ku-^./ulL]    Sad,  gloomy. 

*ines'-tive,  a.     [Lat.  vKEst us  =is&d.]     Sad, 

sonowlul,  gloomy. 

"  Xow  bave  they  Bcal'd  thir  m^stioe  mountalne  top" 
Dairies:  Eoly  iioode.  p.  lii. 

mes-ti'-2d»  mes-ti'-no,  s.  [Sp.  mestizo, 
from  Lat.  mlxtus,  pa.  par.  of  infscfo  =  to  mix, 
to  mingle;  O.  Fr.  meMis ;  Fr.  mutis.]  The 
offspring  of  a  Spaniard  or  Creole  and  an 
American  Indian. 

"  Hated  by  Creoles  und  IndiADa.  Mestixot  and  Qnad* 
Tooiu." — MiicaiUay :  BUt.  Kng.,  cb.  xxiiL 

•  inest'-ling,  s.  [Meslin.]  Yellow  mefal ; 
brass  used  for  the  manufacture  of  church 
vessels  and  ornaments  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

mes'-U-a, .«;.  [Xamed  after  two  Araluan  phy- 
sicians allied  Mesne.  They  were  father  and 
son,  and  flourished  at  Damascus  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiaceae,  tribe  Catophyl- 
lese.  Mesua  ferrta  is  a  middle-sized  ever- 
green tree,  growing  in  the  S"uth  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  the  east  of  Bengal,  the  Eastern  Penin- 
sula, and  the  Andaman  Islands.  The  fruit, 
which  is  wrinkled  and  has  a  riud  like  a  chest- 
nut, is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  fragrant 
blossoms  are  sold  under  the  name  of  nagesar 
or  negekesar  in  Indian  bazaars  :  they  are 
stimulant,  astringent,  and  sttmiachic,  useful 
in  thirst,  stomach  irritation,  and  excessive 
perspiration.  An  attar  is  prepared  trom  them. 
If  made  with  butter  and  sugar  into  a  i«a9le, 
they  tend  to  stop  bleeding  piles.  The  bark  is 
a  mild  astringent  and  aromatic  A  tliiik  and 
dark-coloured  oil  expressed  from  the  kernela 
is  used  in  India  as  an  external  ai'plicatifn  ia 
itch  and  sores,  and  as  an  embrocation  in  rheu- 
matism. It  is  also  burnt  ia  lamps.  {Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report,  &c.) 

"  mes'-ur-a-We  (s  as  zh),  a.   [Measurable.  ) 

*  mes'-ure  (s  as  zh),  5.  &  v.     [Measure, 

S.  A-  v.] 

*  me-sym'-ni-cum,  s.    [Gr.  niaov  (mesos)  = 

UiiUJle,  and  u/ii-os  {humuos)  =  a  hymn,  a  aong.J 
Ancient  Poetry:  A  repetition  at  the  end  of 
each  stanzas  ;  a  burden. 

met  (1),  preL  £pa.  par,  o/r,    [Meet,  v.] 

*  met  (2),  preL  £pa.  par.  o/v,    [Mete,  r.) 

met,  s.  [Mete,  r.]  A  measnre  of  any  kind; 
a  bushel,  a  baiTel. 

met-a-,  pre/.  [Gr.  =  among,  with,  after, 
cogn.  with  A.S.  mid;  Goth,  mith;  Ger.  mit-= 
with.]  A  prefix  frequently  used  with  words 
derived  from  tl»e  Greek,  and  denoting  beyond, 
over,  aficr,  with,  between,  and  frequently  change 
or  traiisposition. 

meta-componnds,  s.  pi. 

Cliein. :  As  applied  to  inorganic  substances, 
it  refers  to  bodies  having  a  similar  compusiii..n 
to  the  ortho-compounds,  but  in  which  an 
obscure  change  has  taken  place  affecting  their 
chemical  properties.  In  organic  chemistry 
it  applies  to  compounds  of  identical  percent- 
age, composition,  and  molecular  weight,  in 
which  the  carbon-neuclei  are  united  to  one 
another  by  an  atom  of  a  polyvalent  element, 
such  aa  nitrogen  ;  e.g. : — 

(Oitho.)    (Meta.) 

meta-eresol,  s.    [Cresol.] 

meta-oleio,  a.    [Mbtoleic.] 

me-tab'-a-MJS,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr. 
^oCTis  (basis)  —  a  going  ;  fiaivto  {baino)  =  t**  go.J 

1,  Med. :  A  change  of  remedy  or  treatment. 

2,  Rhet.:  A  passing  from  one  thing  to 
another ;  transition. 

met-a-bis-mnth'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  vuta-,  and 
Ens.  hisvtuthic]    Derived  from,  or  containing 

birililUth. 

metabismuthlc-acld,  s, 

Chcm. :  BiOsHO.  Au  aiid  obtained  as  A 
red  deposit  by  passing  chlorine  through  a 
solution  of  poiassic  hydrate,  containing  bis- 
mulhous  oxide  in  suspension.  It  is  soluble 
in  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  hydrate. 

me-tab'-6-la  (1),  3.  [Gr  ^ero^oXi;  {metahol^ 
fiom  ficTo/3d-\Aid  {inetahallo)  =  to  throw  ovefi 
to  change.] 

Med.:  A  change  of  some  sort,  as  of  air, 
time,  or  disease. 

me-tab'-o-la  (2),  s.  pi.    [Xeut.  pL  of  Gr.  ^«- 

Ta^bAos  {metabolos)  ~  changeable.] 

Entom, :  A  sub-class  of  Insects,  containing 
those  having  complete  metamorphosis.  The 
larva,  pupa,  and  imago  are  all  very  differentia 
appearance,  and  these  several  states  constitute 
thiee  quite  distinct  j  bases  of  life.  The  larva 
is  known  as  a  maggot,  a  grub,  or  a  caterpillai'. 
The  pupa,  which  is  always  quiescent,  is  some- 
times called  a  chrysalis.  Dallas  divides  it 
into  two  sections  :  Mandibulata,  containing 
the  orders  Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and 
Neuroptera;  and  Hatistellata,  containing  the 
orders  Lejidoptera,  Diptera,  aud  Aphanipterfc 

met-a-bo'-U-an,  s.    [Metabola.] 
Entom. :  One  of  the  Metabola  (q.v.)L 


&te.  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  zo,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wol£  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill :  try,  Syrian.    £e,  <o  =  e ;  oy  =  a ;  ^u  =  kw.  . 
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met-a-bol'  ic,  a.  [Or,  ^ero^oAwu?  {m'fn. 
boUk'os)  —  <  iiiiiigeable,  from  ftxra^oAij  {vuXa- 
Ixjle)  =  a  change.) 

L  OrtL  Lanq. :  Pertaliilnf?  to  clianse ;  ca- 
I)able  of  cbaji.^iug  or  being  cliaugeU. 

II.  Tecknically: 

1,  Phya, :  Acted  upon  by  cliemJcal  affinity 
optratiuginclrcumstaiiccaorcouditions  wiiiili 

{>n-scnt    themselves   in   living    beings  ouly. 
M  LTABOLIOFOBCE.  ] 

2.  Entcmu   A  Zool.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or 

Biuk-rgoiitg  metamoiphosid. 

metabolic-force,  c 

I'hys. :  The  name  ^rivcn  by  Schwann  to  whnt 
ia  more  cniniuouJy  ciUed  Vital-afliuity.  [iltr- 
AiW'LlC,  li.  l.J 

me-t^b'-d-li^m,  a.     [Oct,  -metaiHiUsnius.] 

IMnTABOLA.] 

Thfot. :  A  tenn  coined  by  Kttckert  to  de- 
ecribe  the  doctrinal  views  of  Ignatius,  Justin, 
and  Irenseus  on  the  Lord's  Supj'er.  Tlioy 
stand  midway  betwern  transuijsttntiation  and 
the  merely  symbcilicai  view,  and  hold  fast  to 
an  obji'Ctive  anion  of  the  sensible  with  the 
aupenieusible.    {McCUntock  d;  strong.) 

met-a-bbr'-ic,  a.  (Pref.  mfta-^  and  Eng. 
bifric.]    Ueiivud  from  01"  ctnitaiiiiug  boric  acid, 

metaboric-acid,  *•    [Couic-Acn>.J 

mot-a-brusll'-ite,  «.  [Pret  vieta-,  and  Eng. 
brwihite.] 

Min. :  A  monodinie  mineral  found  in  crys- 
tals in  the  guano  and  altered  cnral  rotk  in  the 
island  ofboinbrero,  Lesser  Antilles.  Cleavage, 
clinoiliiigonal, perfect;  hardness,  2*5  to  3;  sp. 
gr.  2*288  to  2*302  ;  lustre,  feeble,  but  on  cleav- 
age face  jiearly;  colour,  pale-yellow;  translu- 
cent to  transparent;  compos.:  phosphoric 
aeid,  41-SK) ;  Ume,  36*42  ;  water,  20-08  =  luO. 

mct-a-car'-pal,  a.    [Metacarpus.] 

Anal. :  Of  ur  peiiaining  to  the  metacarpus, 
••The  >)ftnd  ia  nnyURpd  rpiunrkfiljly  frum  the  (..nn 
at  the  luot  by  til'.- ilurrvi'iti-*  tif  the  uwttT mirracariHil 
huu^.'—Todd  i  Ht/wmuH :  J'hgiioL  A'tal^  L  lU. 

metaoarpal-saw,  t, 

Surg. :  A  narrow-bladed  saw,  abont  six 
Inches  long,  used  for  dividing  the  bones  of 
t)ie  lingers  oc  middle  band,  or  of  the  foot,  lu 
amputation. 

met-a-car-po-,  r^f.    rMETAOAnptrg.) 

AnaL  :  Of  or  belonging  to  tlie  metacarpus. 
(q.v.). 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  a. 

Anul.  :  <>t  or  belonging  to  t)ie  phalanc^es, 
and  to  ilie  metacnrpns.  There  are  metacarpo- 
phalatigad  articulations. 

m.ot-a-car'-pus,  s.    IPref.  meta-,  and  Lat. 

carjnia,  from  Gr.  icopTrds  {I^urjms)  =  tiic  wrist.] 

Anat.:  The  bony  Rtmcture  of  the  i>alm  if 

the  hand,  between  the  wrist  and  the  llnger.s. 

It  comprises  tlve  shafted  bones. 

met-a-9en'-tre  (tre  aa  ter),  5.  [Prcf.  meta-, 
and  ^ng.  ceiUre.] 

Hydros. :  The  point  of  (nterscctioTi  of  the 
verlic.1I  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  floating;  body  in  efptilibrio,  and  a 
vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  fluid  displaced,  if  the  body  be  turned 
through  a  Hinall  angle,  so  that  tlie  axis  takes  a 
position  incliTied  to  the  vertical.  If  themeta- 
centre  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  pt)si- 
tion  of  tlie  body  iit  stable,  If  below  it,  It  Is  uu- 
unstable. 

in6t-%^2f-a-inido,  ».  fPref.  meta-,  and 
Lug.  cuxULmide.1    Li-'^ujnuNAJJinjt;.] 

tttSt-a^'-^-tdnOt  «.  [Pref.  met-f  and  Eng. 
actUiru.] 

(Vu-m. ;  CfiHiftO.  A  Bubstanco  obtilned  In 
the  dry  dlslilhiiion  of  Kiigar  or  starch  wilh 
lime.  It  in  0  enlnurlessml,  hnvinKanai.'reenblc 
odour.  iuKolublo  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
ether  aud  ulcohoL 

in6t  d^  8-t8n'-Io,  a.  rEng.i7wrCawfon(p);  -fc] 
iJeiiVL-dfroiu  orcuiitJtIn>d  lu  luetacetonicacid. 

metaootonlo-aoid, «.  [Phopionic-acid.] 

tcSt-ft^-^-tSn'-I-trUo,  t.  (Pref.  inet-,  and 
Lijg.  acelonUriU.]    [i'ltopioNrntiLC.] 

nSt  a-chl6r'-nd»  c    [Prct  mttor,  and  Eng. 


(iLcm.:  C3UCI5O.  Insoluble  chloral  A 
solid,  white  amorphous  substance,  formed 
wheu  chloral  is  actt-d  on  by  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  wattT,  alcohol,  and  Ptber. 
AVhen  heated  to  180'',  it  u*  reconverted  into 
ordinary  cliloral. 

mct-a-chlor'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ^ne'ro  (meta)  =  after, 
and  tng.  vhlurilt.l 

Min. ;  A  foliated  columnar  mineral  of  a  dull, 
leek-green  colour,  aud  jmurly  lu-*tre.  Hard- 
ness, 2'6 ;  compos.:  siliCJi,  237;  alumina. 
10'43 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  40".  G ;  maKne&in, 
3*10  ;  lirne,  0'74  ;  potash  and  S'»da,  1'45  ;  water, 
]:j-75  =  tf9-00,  iMum'i  in  veins  iti  a  preeu  rock 
at  Bucheuberg,  near  lilbingerode,  Harz. 

mct-a-Chrom'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
ihnu'iUc.)  licnved  from  or  containing  chromic 

acid. 

mctachromlc-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  by  Fremy  to  the 
oxide  of  cliromium  which  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia  from  a  violet  cliromic  salt,  and  is 
solulilo  in  acetic  acid,  potash,  and  excess  of 
ammonia,  in  opposition  to  the  oxide,  which, 
by  the  action  of  Itoiling  water,  is  rendered  in- 
soluble in  these  liquids. 

*  met-ach'-ron-lsm,  s.  (Gr.  fieri  (meta)  = 
after,  and  xpoi-o?  (L7iroTios)  =  time.]  An  error 
in  eiironolo(;y  by  assigning  an  event  to  a  date 
after  the  true  one. 

metr-a-^in-na-bar'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  meta-; 
Eng.ciuiw.ljai\  and  suit',  'ite  (Miiuy] 

Min.:  A  grayish-black  aniorplioiis  mineral. 
Hardness,  3;  sp.gr.  7'7U  to  T748;  lustre, 
metallic ;  streak,  black ;  fracture,  uneven. 
Compos.  ;  sulphide  of  mercury,  formula  Hg.S. 
Uitfers  from  cinnabar  (q.v.)  ii  colour,  stre^ik, 
density,  and  lustre,  being  identical  in  these 
respects  with  the  artiticial  mineral.  Pound 
at  tho  lledington  mine.  Lake  Co.,  California. 

Xnct-flk-^in'-na-mein,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and 
l^ug.  ciiinamcin.} 

Che7n.  :  Ci6Hi40a  =  c-u"^  ]■  O.  A  crys- 
talline subsLince,  isomeric  with  cinnamcin, 
produced  by  keeping  cinnameiu  under  water 
for  tlm-a  or  four  weeks.  It  melts  between  12'' 
and  IJ",  resolidifjing  on  cooling,  but  afti-r 
solution  In  boiling  alcohol  it  cannot  be  again 
obtained  in  the  crystdlino  form. 

inet-a-9in'-na-iiiene»  s.  [Pref.  mcfa-,  aud 
Eng.  cinnamene.} 

Clifvi. :  CgUs-  Meti.styrolene.  A  white, 
transparent,  highlyrefractive,  solid  substance, 
isonieiic  with  einnaniene,  formed,  t<igether 
with  triniiameno  and  other  products,  by  heatin;,' 
Ithenyltiromethyl  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
ol  loiassie  cyanide,  lly  ili.stillatioii  in  asmuU 
retort,  it  yields  pure  lii^uid  ciunamene. 

*  inet'-a-9isni,  5.     [Lat,  metaclsmvs,  from  Gr, 

fxeraifiiT/^os  (nutaJcisiiniH).']  A  defect  in  the 
jironunciation  of  the  letter  7)i;  a  too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  letter  m, 

met-a-CO-paiV-Io,  a.  [Pref.  vvUt-,  and 
Lug.'c'vxuyc.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in 
copaiba  (q.v.). 

metacopalvic-acld,  5, 

Chem, :  (-'2211.1404.  An  acid  diseovered  by 
Strauss  in  1605  iu  the  balsam  of  copiuba,  im- 
ported from  Maracaibo,  It-  erystalli^irs  in 
laininffi,  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  stduble  in 
fllcoind  and  ether,  and  melts  at  206'-200'', 
It  has  a  bitter  tisto,  an  acid  reaction,  and 
decomposes  carbonates.  Jis  neutral  solution 
In  ammonia  forms  white  I'reclpitatea  witli  the 
Baits  of  calcium,  barium,  and  lead, 

met-Sc'-r^-lein.  «.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng. 
acitilciii.] 

Chem.:  CgHinOn  =  3C:in40.  A  crystalline 
body  polymeric  with  acrolein,  obtained  by 
helltin^?  the  hydrochloride  of  acrolein  .vitii 
potassium  hydrate.  It  fonns  colourless 
needle-shaped  crystals,  tnHnlut>le  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  iil>-o|i<fl  and  ether.  It  niclU  at 
60*.  but  at  a  higher  temperature  Is  cliaugcd 
Into  acrolein, 

iniSt-a-9y-an-itn'-I-lJnc,  ».    [Pref.  mtta-; 

Lng.  cyan(i:n/tn),  and  aniline.] 

C(NU)-NI1(C8H6) 
CJum.:  CuHuiiA-  |  .    A 

0(NH)-NH(CfllIs) 
tnodiflcatlon  of  cyanantline,  oblmiied  by  dU- 


tUling  Dniiiiido-benzoic  ocid  with  a  fonrth  of 
ltd  weight  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  melta 
atM^. 

met-Or-cy'-liiene,  f.    [Pref.  mefa-,  and  Eog 
cymene.]      [Cymese.] 

meVa-di-^y-an-^beiT-zene.  $.    [Prefs. 

mctcC-  and  dicyano-,  aud  Eng.  b*iii29ju.] 

Chem. :  CsIl4(CX>>  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  <lislilliiig  the  potiis?.iUMi  salt  of 
benzcne-metadisulphonie  aeid  with  poiAhfiium 
cyanide.  It  is  very  soluble  iu  water,  aud 
me  its  at  liO'. 

met-a^fer'-rfc,  o.  [Pref.  mcM-,  and  Eng. 
/en-ic.l  Derived  from  or  contaiued  iu  feme 
acid. 

metafcrrlo-oxide,  s. 

Ckcm. :  Fe._.0;{U-»0.  An  insoluble  modifica- 
tion of  ferric  hsdiatc  produced  by  boihng  the 
ordinary  yellow  hydr.ite  iu  water  for  kix  or 
seven  boms.  It  is  tlnn  nuarly  insoluble  lu 
strong  boiling  nitric  aeid. 

met-a-fiir'-fu-rol,  s.    [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 

JurJaioLl 

Chem. :  CsHjOj.  An  aromatic  oil,  always 
present  in  crude  fuifurol.  It  has  a  hi;:her 
boiling  point  than  furlurol,  and  oxidizes  very 
readily  into  a  brown  resiu. 

met-gr-gal -late,  s.    [Pref.  mda-,  and  Eng 

yuUalci 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  metagalHc-acid. 

met-a-g3.r-lic,  a.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
gidUr.,]  Derived  froiu  or  contained  in  gallic- 
acid  (q.v.). 

metagallic-acid,  s. 

Chrm. :  C(;ll40:..  A  black  shining  mass  re- 
sembling charcoal,  obtained  by  heatin;;  dry 
gallic  acid  rapidly  to  :;jtj'.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  tlie  alkalis,  from  which 
it  is  again  precijiitiited  by  the  ad'iition  of  an 
acid.  It  foiins  insoluble  salts  wiih  several  of 
the  metals. 

*  mct-age  (age  as  ig),  a.    [Eng.  met(c\  t.  : 

1,  The  act  of  lueasming  ;  nicasurenieut,  es- 
pecially 01  coal, 

"An  net  ...  In  rt'lntlnn  to  ttin  ndmriuureinent  or 
meitt'je  ol  i:uAlb."~ DcJm     'Jo-tr  Thro'  /in  mii,  il.  Hi. 

2.  The  charge  or  toll  charged  Itjr  measuring. 

met-a-gel'-a-tiue,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng. 
gtlaluie.} 

Photog.  :  Gelatine  which  has  been  depnved 
of  its  setting  power,  usually  by  boiling  with 
ammoniii.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  preterence 
to  ordinary  gelatine  in  the  earlier  sLiges  of 
compounding  a  gelatine  emulsion. 

met-a-gen'-e-8is, ».     [Pref.  meta-,  and  Eng., 

Biol. :  A  tenn  introduced  by  Prof.  Owen, 
aud  dellued  by  him  as — 

"  TIio  ch/iiips  of  fiinn  which  th«  repTwpntAtlve  of  a 
■p«cle4  (ft  Aiiiiiifil  ur  piKiit  uiidtfi'govB  In  p(w<iii>(  liy  « 
Beii«i  of  ■iictr-N-lvtly  KfiirmU-d  huHvlilimlH  (nnii  tlio 
f^tt  to  the  luntini'  or  tiimso  nljitw.  It  t»  iJL>>thit:<iinhc<) 
from  liK'tJkliiolpliintlK,  lu  wldt'll  tliiwD  gliHiit^VM  uro 
iii)(lervoiiu  Ui  t>i<>  KAine  UidhliluiiL"  —  Cum;i,  Anat. 
inO'-rt,  Anotu     (ti|oiu..ry.) 

To  show  the  distinction  between  motamor- 
jdiusis  and  m('ta;;cncsis,  he  caiefully  traces  Uia 
courseof  development  of  the  L^'muran  piiiasite 
of  the  perch,  and  points  out  tliat  nietauKir- 
phosis  "  is  altemled  witli  the  castiiiK-ott  of  a 
certaiiiproportion  of  the  precedent  indiviilual," 
or  the  new  animal  may  be  Siiid  to  creep  out 
from  tlm  old ;  while  iu  metagenesis 

"  the  ciut4'r  c:i»»  Mill  h11  tlint  en vc  font!  luid  ohAmct^r 
to  tilt!  ini-cf.li-iit  Inihvliliinl  (.i-rliiii  nml  htd  rjwt  off: 
tbt'y  nre  nut  ilutn^uil  lut'i  tliu  citrn»|>iiiiiJtii)[  |>»rL«  of 
the  new  hiiUvUliiitl.  Tl.cv  miv  duo  U>  %  new  and  dl*- 
tlnvt  dfvt'l'iiimrnlitl  prin.fiui.  midrrw.!  i»n.ilT)I<^  tlmju^-li 
tl)0  niti-iit.uii  «(  R  ci-rt  >ni  |ir<>]H.rtloii  i>(  U)c  UluhiMiuM 
gfrni-ccll*.  The  j.p«.  kh  i-  r,«i..iiti(ill)  tin-  ■.•inv  a«  ihut 
-'•'-•     -'   |ir«  tlip  <  ■  *  -  --      .  . 


wl<k-h  dovclii|K- 


tifi.riii  Inrv^iot  the  l>litii» 


vittiln  tlio  Kifgiuini  imn  uiic,  or  ttin  evlurn.J  liud 
fr<'iii  tlip  llyilni,  or  ll)<^  tiit«^riiitl  bud  Innn  tlii<  Ai  Ua 
U   la  A  tliKl'tlv   iiKHhrlrd   |>artlipii<y«in<r>l> '   aiitl   tlii 

thiucn  hy  »liii'li  til  |i>i-.iii>oll\r  niitjliiluuk  iKTtituf  li.a 
(-rnauiiuim-tttUnxi,:!)  tlip«uU>nio»trni-uiu»tAk9  >>rloi« 
rctroMiiKliim  (••  tlii<  iliinl  coiKlttiun  uf  ttiv  uvi]mroiu, 
IliiibU'w*,  i>'<vttvd,  iin<l  r»-it«d  iwtnultA  kit  uiiiuIi  nii>r« 
thuna  uf  (i  tuHiiirttni*  tli'tit  ri  iiiotuuiuridiotlt.**—  Itnpt 
An>iL  Itttvrt.  Anhn.,  \ect-  xiW. 

Herbcti.  Spencer  {Vrinciplrs  of  lHolo^,  vnl.  1., 
ch.^vii.),  lulopt^  the  term  as  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  his  MganiogrncHia,  nnd  divides  it 
into  (I)  exI'Tnal,  wheiv  "  Ihr  new  nidividnals 
bud  out, not  fhuuanysperiftlizi'rt  icpr<>dii<-iive 
organs,  but  fnnn  unH|>ecialtr.u<l  parts  of  iho 
l>arent;"   and  (2)  int*Tnal,  as  in  the  case  uf 


bSil,  b6^ ;  p<^t,  J(^l ;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  9hln.  t>on«h ;  go,  Kom  :  thin,  ^h^  :  ^1°*  ^  >  oxpoot,  Xcnophoxi.  exist.      lng. 
•«laa»  -tiaa  —  fthan.   -tlos,  -sion  =  fthun ;  -(loxi,  >-§lo&  =  zhOn.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sloiu  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo^  &c  c=.  ^\  d^ 
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metagenetic— metallic 


the  "  KinjT'g-yeUow  worm"  produced  in  the 
egg  of  Distoma.  It  increases  in  size,  and  tlie 
greater  part  of  its  inner  substance  is  trans- 
formed into  Cercariff  (the  larvse  of  Distoma), 
until  at  length  it  becomes  little  more  than  a 
living  sac.  full  of  living  offspring.  In  Distoma 
jHicifica,  the  brood  arising  by  internal  gemma- 
tion are  of  the  same  form  as  their  parent,  them- 
selves producing  Cercariae  after  the  same 
manner  at  a  subsequent  period, 

inet-a-ge-net'-ic,  met-a-gen'-ic,  a.  [Me- 
tagenesis.] Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
metagenesis  (q.v.). 

met-ag-nos'-tics,  s.  [Pref.  meta-.  and  Gr. 
yvC}<ns  ignosis)  =  knowledge.]  A  synonym  for 
ineta]>liysics,  because  it  transcends  ordinary 
knowledge.    (McClliitock  £  Stroiij.) 

•met-a-gram'-ma-ti§m,  s.     [Gr.  ^erd 

(meta)  =  beyond,  over,  and  ■ypdju/ia  (^ramiJi"). 
genit.  Ypd/xjioTO!  (graviviatos)  —  a  letter.)  Tiie 
same  as  Anagbammatism  (q.v.). 

met-a-hse'-md-glo-bin,  s.  [Pref.  meta-, 
and  Eiig.  hiemoglobin.] 

Chem.  :  A  mixture  of  htematin  and  an  albu- 
miiious  substance  resembling  serum-albumin, 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  hiemo- 
globin,  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  this 
substance  is  left  to  it-self,  at  (u-dinary  tem- 
peratures.    It  h;is  an  acid  reaction. 

inef-aU  "met-tal,  *met-tall,  'met-tle, 

5.  &.'a.  [Fr.  metal,  from  Lat.  metallum—a. 
mine,  metal ;  Gr.  ^idraWov  {metallon)  =&  pit, 
A  mine,  a  mineral,  a  metal.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

X.  Ordinai-y  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  mine. 

"It  was  UnpoBsihle  to  lire  witlioiit  our  king,  but  as 
■lares  live,  tliivt  i9  Buch  wVio  are  vi'ibly  dead,  and 
persons  coiideiiiii .d  to  7netais."~Jer.  Taylor:  t>u<'{ur 
Dubiiiintium,,  (Ep.  Dedlc.) 
(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 
"Where  one  veitie  U  discLnered,  there  is  another 
alwayes  found  imt  lar  otf :  which  is  n  lule  uhaerved  nut 
lu  imues  of  sUver  uuely,  but  also  iu  all  uthers  uf  wli.it 
jTuttaU  Boever:  and  hereuiMUi  it  seeuictli  tliat  tlie 
Greeks  doe  call  them  m^faUn  (fj.eTa  Ta  oAAa).  ' — 
/*.  Holland  :  Fiiuie,  bk.  ixxiii.,  oh.  vi. 

*  2.  Fig.:  Courage,  spirit,  mettle.  (Now 
only  written  mettle.) 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  (Fl.):  A  term  applied,  in  popular 
language,  to  a  number  of  elementary  sub- 
stances which  agree  in  presenting  iu  various 
degrees  certain  well-defined  physical  cliarae- 
ters,  such  as  lustre,  malleability ,'aiid  ductility, 
and  of  which  substances  gold  and  silver  may 
be  regarded  as  tyi'ical  representatives.  In  a 
strictly  chemical  sense  the  delinition  is  inade- 
quate, as  there  are  several  metallic  sub.st;mces 
to  which  it  has  only  a  slight  and  relative  ap- 
plication. 

2.  Ciinl  Engineering : 

(1)  Broken  stone  for  roads,  according  to 
the  McAdara  principle. 

(2)  Broken  stone  around  and  beneath  the 
wooden  ties  of  a  railway  ;  ballast. 

3.  FoundiTig:  The  workman's  term  for  cast- 
iron. 

4.  Oeol. :  Some  geologists  have  supposed 
that  tin  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  copper, 
copj-er  than  lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them 
mure  ancient  than  gold.  But  later  observa- 
tion has  brought  together  facts  inconsistent 
with  this  hyjiothesis. 

5.  Class  :  The  technical  name  for  the  molten 
glass  in  readiness  for  blowing  or  casting. 

6.  Metall.  :  [Metallurgv]. 

7.  Ordn. :  The  effective  power  of  the  guns 
of  a  vessel  expressed  in  the  sumof  the  weights 
of  the  solid  shot. 

8.  Rail-engin.  (PI):  The  rails  of  a  railroad. 

B.  A.^  n'lj. :  Made  of  metal ;  metallic 
5  (1)  LimetaUism: 

Curraxaj:  Loosely,  the  concurrent  coinage 
of  two  metals  into  standard  money ;  more 
exactly,  the  legal  obligation  of  a  national  mint 
to  coin  butli  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio 
between  the  two  metals,  coupled  with  a  law 
giving  such  coins  equal  monetary  i>ower  with- 
out discriuiinatiou  as  to  the  metal  of  whieh 
they  are  composed;  in  either  sense  popularly 
termed  a  double  standard.  This  system  waa 
first  introduced  in  1S03  by  the  French  law 
of  7  Gcrniinul,  year  xi.,  which  enacted  that 


5  grammes  weight  of  silver,  nine-tenths  fine, 
should  be  coined  into  the  monetary  unit 
of  one  franc.  The  kilogramme  of  standard 
silver  was  therefore  coined  into  2(.)0  francs. 
The  same  law  provided  for  tlie  kilogramme 
of  standard  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  being 
coined  into  155  pieces  of  20  francs,  equal 
to  3,1(X»  francs,  or  at  the  rate  of  5  grammes 
weight  of  standard  guld  into  15]^  francs, 
thus  establishing  the  mint  ratio  of  15}-^  to  1 
{i.e.,  VjjV.  which  still  remains  the  propor- 
tionate weight  and  comparative  mint  value,  in 
France,  of  any  given  sum  in  French-coined 
8ilv£r  and  gold  respectively.  That  bimetallism 
provides  an  actual  double  standard  is  t-cientifi- 
cally  untrue,  since  the  natural  law  of  E-u|'p]y 
and  demand  renders  a  continuous  parity  be- 
tween any  two  conmiodities  at  a  fixed  ratio 
not  only  unlikely  but  almobt  impossible.  In 
actual  operation,  the  plan  resolves  itself  into 
what  may  be  called  alternative  monometUlism  ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  two  metals  legally  employed 
on  equal  terms  as  a  hasis  of  a  currency,  the 
cheaper  (at  the  established  ratio)  will  be  the 
actual  standard,  sujiplanting  and  practically 
nullifying  the  other  and  dearer  standard  until 
such  time  as  the  natural  laws  of  commodity  shall 
reverse  the  CLinditions  or  reestablish  between 
the  metals  a  natural  i)arityiu  the  exchanges — 
the  latter  being  a  rare  occurrence.  Two  sepa- 
rate and  different  standards  for  the  same  thing 
is  a  logically  absurd  proposition,  but  a  legalized 
choice  between  two  nnnnnal  standards  is  quite 
reasonable.  This  bimetallism  acfnally  contem- 
plates.    [Money,  H;  Valce,  «.,  %] 

(2)  Bimetallist :  One  who  favors  bimetallism. 

(3)  T;(xid  metal:  The  same  as  Metal,  «.,  A. 
II.  1.  (1). 

metal-broker,  $.      One  who   deals  or 

trades  in  metals. 

metal-casting,  s.  The  act  or  process  of 
producing  casts  in  metal  by  jiouring  it  into 
moulds  while  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

metal-fumlture,  s. 

Print.:  The  metallic  portion  of  the  pieces 
used  in  filling  up  blanks,  &;c.,  in  chases.  It 
includes  reglet,  side  sticks,  head  and  foot 
sticks,  quoUition  furniture  (hollow  I'ieces  of 
metal  used  to  fill  up  blank  spaces),  and  hollow 
quadrats.     [Furnitdbe.] 

metal-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  determin- 
ing the  thickness  of  sheet  metaL 

metal-plane,  s.  A  form  of  plane  for 
facing  soft  metal  ]  dates  by  taking  a  tine  shav- 
ing therefrom.  The  angle  of  the  plane  with 
the  sole  is  adapted  to  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  being  worked. 

metal-saw,  s.  A  fine-toothed,  hard, 
steel  saw  stretched  in  a  frame,  and  used  for 
sawing  metal ;  a  hack-saw. 

met'-^  v.t.  [Metal,  s.]  To  cover  with 
mctai  ;  to  by  metal  on,  as  roads  with  broken 
granite,  &c. 

met-Sl'-de-hyde,  s.  [Pref.  m^t-,  and  Eng. 
aldehyde.] 

Chem^  :  €01140  =  -l  qq^  An  isomeric  mo- 
dification of  aldehyde,  formed  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids,  calcic  chloride,  &c.,  on  alde- 
hyde cooled  to  a  temperature  below  0".  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  or  jtrisms,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  sublimes  at  100",  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  partly  reconverted  into  alde- 
hyde. 

met-a-lep'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  participation,  from 
/jLtTa  (nu'ta)  =  with,  and  Ajjiii?  (Upsis)  =  a 
taking,  froiu  A^»/>o/j.ai  {Itpsonuii),  fut.  of  Aa/i- 
^dt'ui  \lamhand)  =  to  take.] 

Rhet. :  The  continuation  of  a  trope  to  one 
word  through  a  succession  ofsignilications,  or 
the  union  of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different 
kind  in  one  word,  so  that  several  gradations 
or  intervening  senses  come  between  the  word 
expressed  and  the  thing  intended  by  it :  as. 
"In  one  Ciesar  there  are  many  Mariuses;" 
here  Marius,  by  a  synecdoche  or  autonomasia. 
is  put  for  any  ambitious,  turbulent  man,  and 
this,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause,  for  the  ill 
effects  of  such  a  temper  to  the  public 

met-a-lep'-sy,  s.    [Metalepsis.] 

met-a-lep'-tic,   met-a-lep'-tic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  fieToATjiTTiKos  {metalcptikos)  ~  capable  of 
partaking  or  receiving.]    [Metalepsis.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  metalepsis  or  participa- 
tion ;  translative. 

2.  Transverse  :  as,  the  m^taUptic  motion  of 
a  muscle. 

II.  Cliem. :  A  term  suggested  by  Dumas  to 
express  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydro- 
gen, atom  for  atom,  in  organic  compounds. 

met-a-lep'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  m^talep- 
tical :  -!y.]  In  a  metaleptic  manner ;  by  trans- 
positioa 

met'-al-ine,  s.  [Eng.  metal ;  -ine,']  A  com- 
pound for  journal-boxes  of  metal,  metallic 
oxide,  organic  matter,  reduced  to  powder  and 
compounded  with  wax,  gum,  or  fatty  matters. 

met'-alled,  a.     {^ng.  metal;  -ed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  Coated  or  covered  with  metal,  as  a 
ship  of  war. 

•  2.  Fig. :  Full  of  mettle  or  spirit ;  mettled, 
ardent. 

II.  Civil  Engin.:  Covered  or  overlaid  with 
metal,  as  a  road. 

me-tal'-lic,  *  me-tal'-lick,  *  me-t^'-lio- 

al,  a.  [Lat.  victallicus,  from  mctaUum=A 
mine,  a  metal  ;  Gr.  jueToAAocd?  {metatlikos); 
Fr.  mHnlique ;  Ital.  metallico;  Hi>.  metalico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  metal  or  metals ;  consisting 
of  or  containing  metal;  having  the  nature  or 
properties  of  a  metal ;  resembling  a  metal. 

"  In  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore, 
The  work  of  sulphur."         MUton  :  P.  L.,  L  em 

2.  Sounding  as  metal  would  sound  if  struck ; 
ringing. 

"A  distinct,  hollow,  metallic,  and  clangorouB,  yet 
appnrently  muffled  reverberation." — E.  A.  Foe:  FaU 
of  the  Bouse  of  Usher. 

%  Bimetallic:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  Bimetallism.     [Metal,  s.  ^  (1).] 

metallic-barometer,  5.  A  form  of 
metal  barometer,  as  contradistinguished  from 
an  instrument  in  which  a  fluid  is  employed. 
Also  known  as  a  holosteric  barometer.  Vidl 
invented  the  diaphragm  form.  [Aneroid.) 
Bourdon  invented  the  bent-tube  fonn  ;  a 
flattened,  curved,  exhausted  tube,  one  end  of 
which  is  fixed  and  the  other  geared  to  an 
index-pointer  which  traverses  a  graduated 
arc.  Changes  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
affect  the  cur\'ature  of  the  tube,  and  so  move 
the  finger. 

metallic -cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  in 
which  the  cliarge  is  contained  in  a  metallic 
capsule,  in  contradistinction  to  the  paper  car- 
tridge. 

metallic  cuckoo-shrikes,  s.  j^i 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Canipnphaga.  consisting 
of  African  cuckoo-sluikes  witii  metallic  plum- 
age. 

metallic -elements,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Those  elements  which  possess  cer- 
tain propeities  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  such 
as  lustre,  malleability,  ductility,  and  conduc- 
tivity for  the  electric  current.  The  most  im- 
portant are  :  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  aluminium,  chro- 
mium, zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  tin, 
gold,  platinum,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  cojiper, 
cadmium,  bisnmth,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 
[Elements.] 

metallic-lustre,  s.    [Lustre.] 

metallic-oxide,  *.      A   compound   of 

metal  and  oxygen. 

metallic -packing,  s.  Piston-packing, 
consisting  of  a  ring  or  several  rings  of  iron  or 
other  metal  cast  so  ns  to  possess  elasticity  in 
themselves,  or  cut  into  segments  and  pressed 
against  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  by  springs. 

metallic-paper,  s.  Paper  for  memo- 
randum-books,  adapted  to  take  an  indelible 
mark  from  a  leaden  or  pewter  pencil.  'She 
paper  is  surfaced  with  a  solution  of  lime, 
whiting,  and  size. 

metallic -pencil,  s,  A  pencil  made  with 
a  tip  or  jioint  of  lead  or  pewter,  and  used  for 
writing  on  metallic  paper. 

metallic-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  formed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  metal  or  metals  for  one  or  more  of 
the  disidaceable  hydrogen  atoms  in  an  acid. 

metallic-tinkling,  s. 

Path. :  A  sound  as  of  tinkling  metal  heard 


&te,  fat,  faxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    bb,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 
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by  means  of  the  stctlioscope,  especially  if 
iuccuasion  be  jtractised  when,  in  the  iiniinuo- 
tLorax,  air  is  minglKU  with  liquid  iu  a  ceil. 

metalUc-tissno  loom*  s.  A  loom  for 
weaviug  with  nu-uUic  threiiiJe,  as  in  making 
gold  and  silver  lace,  braid,  Ac,  entirely  of 
metal,  without  any  mixtuitj  of  silk  or  other 
threads.  These  looms  are  also  used  in  making 
tissues  in  which  tlie  warp  i.t  of  silk  or  thn-ad 
and  the  weft  of  gold  or  silver  wire  or  silk 
thread  covered  with  a  flattened  silver  wire 
which  has  been  gilt. 

metallic-tractors,  s.  pi. 

Hist.  .(■  M,d. :  Plates  of  metal,  wliich,  ac- 
cordiiiy  to  L)r.  Klislia  Perkins,  of  I'lainlleld, 
Conuec-ticut,  iiossesscd  tho  iiower,  wheu  ai>- 
plied  to  a  diseased  part,  of  removing  i>ain, 
and  effecling  a  cure.  Dr.  Perkins  bad  an 
agent  in  England,  and  tho  suct-ess  claimed 
for  the  tractors  led  to  the  investigatiou  men- 
tioned in  the  extmct. 

"Dr  Haygnrth  vi  BAth  (In  conJunoHon  with  Mr. 
Rlclmnl  Ktmtli  uf  Uiirituli  twU-d  tlic  viiUio  uf  ferkms' 
tn^tatlir  tractors  l>y  aiilislitutliiK  two  im^CfS  o(  wi>ud, 
paiiitcti  III  liiiititiuu  uf  tliein,  or  even  i^  jiairof  tt-ii- 
iifliiii)'  iiAils  ili«giiliieil  with  sfaliiiij-wftx,  or  ft  cou|le 
of  slate-iH-licilH:  winch  tli«y  founil  to  )>ossei.H  i\\\  tlio 
virtiiea  tii«t  were  cliimn-a  lor  thr  real  iustruiueuta."— 
Carfjenfer:  Human  l'hy»iiA.,n  (*6a.     (Note) 

•me-til-li-fac'-ture,  5.  ILat.  rMtnllum  = 
a  iriiue,  u  iiicial,  :nid  /actura  =  a  makin<^ ; 
facia  =  to  make. J    The  manufacture  of  metals. 

met-al-lif'-er-oua,  «.  [Lat,  metalHfer  = 
j>rod*ucint'  nietal :  vftallum  =  a  mine,  a  metal ; 
/ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Kng.  adj.  sutl". 
•ous ;  Kr.  viHuUifere ;  lUil.  Dictalli/ero ;  Sji. 
metali/cro.]  Producing  metal,  yielding  metals : 
as,  a  inrtalUJeTOiis  district. 

mc-tiU'-li-fonn,  a.  (Lat.  metalhtm  =  a 
mine,  a  metal,  and  forma  =  form,  sliape ;  Fr. 
metaUifnrnte.]  Having  the  form  of  inctal ; 
resembling  metal. 

net-al-line,  a.  [Fr,  mltallm;  Ital.  ToetaU 
/ino.'sp.  vifUiUtw.]  Pertaining  to  a  metal  or 
tnetils;  containing  or  cousistiug  of  metal; 
metallic 

"The  quicksilver  wm  by  this  mcRiu  brought  to 
ftpitenr  A  very  clone  nnd  lovely  metatlina  cylinder,  not 
liiu-rnijiteil  by  iut«rai>er»e<l  bubbles lut  heiora,"^ Doyle: 
Wurka.  1.  A'i. 

met'-al-ling,  s.     [Eng.  -metal;  'ing.] 

\.  Tlie  act  or  system  of  covering  with  metal, 
as  ro;ids. 

2.  The  materials,  as  broken  Btonea,  &c., 
with  which  roads  are  metalled. 

mSt'-al'list,  *.    [Fr.  mt'/aHw/e.] 

1.  An  advocate  of  metallic  money  or  cur- 
rency as  opposed  to  paper  money. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  metals,  thoir  proper- 
ties and  their  uses. 

•mat-^l-li-za'-tlon,  b.  [Eng.  vutUilUzie); 
■'itUiti';  Vt.  vieUiUiantion.]  The  act  of  process 
of  metallizing  or  forming  into  a  luetfil. 

•  mcf -al-liz©,  v.t.  [Eui^,  mrtal ;  -ize  :  Fr. 
virtfilli'-ifr ;  Sp.  viftalizar.]  To  form  into  a 
metal ;  to  give  projier  metallic  properties  to. 

inS-tS,r-l6'Clirdmc.    "  iiie-tar-l6-€tar&- 

m^,  8.  jGr.  fitTaWoif  (vutalloit)  —  a  metal, 
and  XP"***  (ckronui)  —  colour.J  A  colouring; 
of  metaU  by  means  of  g.ilvanism.  It  is  an 
invention  of  Nobili,  and  consists  in  depositing 
thin  tilms  of  a  metal  on  meUdlic  bodies  l>y 
means  of  a  galvanic  battery,  so  as  to  form  a 
number  of  rings.  As  the  deposited  rings  are 
not  everywhere  of  the  same  thifkness,  they  jim- 
duceelevationsan^ldepnssioiis,  whicli,  though 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  neverthcbss 
cause  a  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  prismatic 
co)  jurs. 

Ol6t-^-l6g'-ra-plll8t,  «.  [Eng.  mtUiIlo- 
gra}))t(}i);  .Ut.] '  A  writer  npon  metallography 
or  the  ucicnce  of  metals. 

m6t-al-l$g'-ra-ph^,  ».      [Or.  niraWou 

{\iu-tiillon)  =  iiielal,  ftiid  ypd'hut  (fimphn)  =  to 
write,  to  drscril>o;  Pr.  meUiltogmphie.] 

1.  The  science  of  mclals ;  an  account  of 
metals  or  melallic  8ubstJin,-eH. 

2.  A  i>n.cess  invented  by  Abat'\  in  IHM. 
It  consists  in  printing  from  wooderi  blocks 
Upon  metallic  surfaces,  so  as  to  jtroduce  Imi- 
tations of  the  grain  of  the  wood.  A  veneer  of 
wood  If  wetted  with  a  solution  nf  hy^lrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  tlien  imprcMsed  ui>on 


the  metal  so  as  to  cause  the  deposition  of  a 
coloured  metallic  oxide.  Or  the  impression  io 
taken  on  calico,  which  is  then  iu  a  conditioa 
to  transfer  it  to  the  metal  under  i'res.surc. 

3.  A  substitute  for  lithography  in  which 
metallic  jtlates  are  substituted  for  tho  litho- 
graphic stoue. 

xnet'-al-loid,  a.  &  s,  [Gr.  tiiraXXot/  (melal- 
/.^.i)  =  meUil,  and  e'So?  (cidos)  =  form,  ap- 
I'carance;  Vt.  Tnitalhule.] 

A«  As  ail}.:  Having  the  form  or  apjiearance 
of  a  metal ;  like,  relating,  or  pertaiumg  to 
metalloids. 

B.  As  sxihstaniive : 

Chem.  (I'l.) :  Non-metallic  elements.  A  term 
applied  by  Berzelius,  in  ISll,  to  distiuL-nisli 
the  non-metallic  elementary  substances  from 
the  metals,  in  which  sense  it  has  been  com- 
monly used  to  the  present  time.  The  non- 
metallic  elements  are :  oxygen,  sulphur, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  nitrogen, 
phospliorus,  carbon,  boron,  silicon,  hydro^jen, 
selenium,  and  tellurium. 

* met-al-loid'-al,  o.  [Kng.  metalloid;  -aZ.] 
The  same  as  BIeIalloid,  A.  (q.v.). 

met-al-liir'-gic,  met-al-lur'-gic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  tiu^tdllunjiii) :  -ic,  -10111:  Fr.  vutallur- 
gi'jue  ;  Ital.  vir(ii!tur'jir.n.]  Of  or  peitaiinng 
to  metallurgy  or  tlie  art  of  working  metals. 

motallurgic-chemistry,  5. 

Cbeni. :  The  term  embraces  the  application 
of  clicuiical  i>rinciplcs,  as  distinct  from  me- 
chanical means,  in  the  sejiaratiou  of  metals 
from  their  ores  and  compounds.  It  iiichuies 
melting  by  reduction,  as  when  hydrocarbons 
are  brought  Into  contact  with  metailic  oxides  at 
a  high  temperature;  melting  by  oxidation  of 
impurities ;  scpaiation  liy  solvents,  as  when 
lead  is  employed  to  recover  silver  and  gold 
from  tlieir  sulphides  ;  and  the  precipitation  of 
one  metal  by  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
deposition  of  cupper  from  its  solution  by 
metallic  iron,  together  with  the  apidication 
of  the  laws  of  electricity  in  the  important 
process  of  electro-plating,  &c 

met'-al-lur-gxst,  s.  [Eng.  metalhirg(y) ;  -Ut ; 
Fr.  m^'taUuriji.-^ti'.]  A  worker  iu  metals;  one  who 
jiuriHes,  retines,  and  prejiares  metals  for  use. 

met'-al-lur-gy,  s.  [Fr.  mUtallurgie,  from 
Lijw  J,at.  *  metallurriia,  fi'om  Gr.  /LieraAAoupyds 
(metaUourgfis)  =  working  iu  metals,  miunv:; ; 
fifToXXovpyiu}  (metallourgeo)  =  to  work  metals  ; 
fifToXXny  {mctallon)  =  metal,  ami  epyoc  (rrr/Ofi) 
=  work;  Ital.  metaHurnia  ;  Up.  vietahirgia.] 
The  art  of  separating  metals  from  tboir  ores 
or  from  impurities;  comprehending  tho  ])ro- 
cesses  of  smelting,  reducing,  rcflnin^.  •toy- 
ing, parting,  plating,  &c. 

"  mot'-al'Xnan,  s.  [Eng.  metal,  and  vian.]  A 
worker  iu  metals,  a  smith. 

■  met-a-l6g'-ic-al,  a.  [Pmf.  m«ta-,  and  Eng. 
liigiail.]     Ijcyonil  tlie  province  of  logic. 

met-a-lu'-inin-a,  i.     [Pref.  m<^,  and  Eng. 

ultniiiun.l 

Chnii, :  A  name  apjilied  to  the  soluble  dihy- 
drate  of  alumina,  obtained  by  dialysing  a 
solution  of  acetate  altered  by  heat.  Tho  so- 
lution is  tasteless,  and  neutral  to  test  paper. 

met-2il'-^-sis,  s.    [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng.  (on)a- 

lysis.] 
Ckfm. :  Doberciner'8nanieforCatalysi8(q.v.). 

mct-a-mar-g^-ic,  a.  [Pref.  mrta-,  and 
Eng."i/iar(/am.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
maigaric  acid. 

motamargaric-acld,  it. 

Chem. :  An  acitl  once  supposed  to  be  Isn- 
meric  with  margaric  acitl,  but  now  known  to 
be  a  mixture  of  stearic  aiul  palmitic  acids. 

mct-a-m6-c6n''-ic,a.  [Pref.  viftn-,  and  Eng. 
Tivc'ni-'.l  Contained  in  or  derived  from  me- 
conifsacid. 

motameconio-acld,  s,   [Comrnioacid.] 

mfit'-a-more,    s.      [Gr.   titrd  (meta)  =  witli, 

aiiioiig,  and  /jn'po?  (rnrros)  =  a  i>art.I 

Cump.  Anal.:  One  of  a  scries  of  similar  jiarts. 

mot-o-mdr'-Io,  a.    {'^\v^^^Ml'.n\^^^.] 

Chfrn. :  Referring  to  tho  quality  of  meta- 
merism. 


me~t^m -er-iain,  s.  [Pref.  meta- ;  Gr.  ^c'pof 
(nieri-Af  =  a  pai't,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -tsnu]    [IsOK- 

ERISM.J 

met-a-mor'-phlo,  a.    [Eng.  meiamorph(<>$i$): 

-ic]' 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Producing  or  causing  meta- 
morphosis ;  transfoiniing ;  causing  change  In 
form  or  structure. 

2.  GeoL  :  (See  the  compound). 
metamorphlc-limestonc,  a. 

(Jcii!.:  CrystiiUine  or,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  older  geologists.  Primary  Limestone.  In 
general  it  occurs  in  thin  beds  fonning  a 
foliated  schist,  resembling  gneiss  or  mica- 
schist,  and  alternating  with  those  rocks,  in 
which  case  it  often  contains  crystals  of  mica, 
sometimes  with  quartz,  Iiornblende,  talc, 
cblorUc,  garnet,  ic  At  other  times,  it  is  a 
white,  crysUilline,  granular  marble,  capable  of 
being  used  for  sculpture.  It  is  largely  devel- 
oped in  the  Alps,  and  n\ore  sitaringly  in  the 
hypngene  districts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Scotland. 

metamorphlC'rocks,  metamorpliio- 
strata,  s.  pi. 

Ceol.  :  The  term— first  proposed  by  Lyell 
in  1S33,  and  since  tinivcrsally  adopted— for 
the  stratilied  crystalline  rocks— that  is,  rocks 
which  have  been  presumably  laid  down  ori- 
ginally by  the  action  of  water,  and  then 
transformed  by  tire,  chemical  agency,  pres- 
sure, or  all  combined.  Metamorphic  action 
is  divided  into  local— aflecling  only  small 
portions  of  rock,  or  small  areas,  and  regional 
— alfecting  rocks  over  considerable  regions. 
The  metamorphic  rocks  constitute  one  of  the 
five  great  classes  of  rocks.  The  chief  are  gneiss, 
eurite,  hornblende  schist,  serpentine,  actino- 
lite  schist,  mica-schist  or  micaceous  scliist, 
clay  slate,  argillaceous  schist  or  argilUte, 
chlorite  schist,  quartzite  or  quartz  rock,  and 
crystalline  or  metamorphic  limestone.  Besides 
these  whichwerei.rtd>ablyat  first  sedimentary, 
the  otlier  classes  of  rocks  have  in  placei 
undergone  metamorphosis. 

met-a-mor'-ptune,  «.  [Pref.  meta-t  and 
Eng.*moi;2''*"*^-l 

Chfm.  :  An  opium  base  obtained  ft-om  tho 
residue  in  the  preparation  of  opium  tincture. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  stellate  groups 
of  prisms.  It  is  not  bitter;  dissolves  iu  600 
pnrts  cold  water,  and  in  nine  ])arts  boiling 
alcoliol.     It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 

met-a-inor'-phlsm,5.  [Eng.  metamorp}i(o$e): 
-ism.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Tho  act  or  process  of  meta- 
morpliosing  or  changing  the  form  orstructuro 
of  anything. 

2,  GeoL  :  The  changes,  chemical,  mincralo- 
gical,  and  textural,  which  have  been  produced 
in  the  rocks,  called,  in  consequence,  meta- 
morphic     [MtrTAMORPUlOROCKS.] 

inet-a-mor'-plU8t,«.    [Eng.  metamoriykipsit): 

-i^t.]' 

Church  Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  certain  sacra- 
mentarians  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  wlio 
offirmed  that  Christ's  natural  body  with  which 
he  ascended  w.ts  wholly  dcitled,  aud  had 
entirely  lost  its  humanity.    {Shiplej/.) 

•met-a-mor'-pluz©,  v.t.  [Eng.  nwfrtmor- 
jih(osis)';  -i:e.]  To  transform,  to  change,  to 
metamorphose. 

met-a-mor'-phose,  v.t.  [Fr.  viitamnrphoser.j 
[MK-rAMoiu-n  tsis.  ]  To  tnmsform  ;  to  change 
into  a  diileix'tit  lorni  ;  to  change  tho  form, 
Bhapc,  or  chanictcr  of;  to  tmnsnmte. 

"Oin  tmriutMtAntlnt«,  mrtamorphatf, 
AiiU  I'bArm  whulu  bcnln  o(  lM-K*t«,  like  Or^hfUa.* 
ttutter:  MUr«!laHef>ut  H.>u(j**Jt 

*  mSt-a-mor'-phdso,«.  [MtrrAMoitrnosK,  v.] 
A  cliange  of  fitm  or  charact^T;  a  metamor- 
phosis, a  transformation. 

"  Wbnt  Oflloiii  chAnRff. 
WliAt  tnflnnu>rfAo$e  ■trUo-n  Ui*  dulHuua  esref 

rh,'mi>»on:  .Sirlnieu.  (M. 

*  in<St~%-mor'~pho-8dr,  s.  [Eng.  virtamor- 
pbos(f):  -rr.]  One  who  or  (hot  wliich  meta- 
inorphoscH,  changes,  or  tr-trisforms. 

mSt-a-mor'  pho  sic,  n.  [Kng.  metnmor' 
pho.'.{r);  .ii-.l  i>f  or  pcrtrdning  lo  molnmoi^ 
phoHis;  changing  the  form  or  character; 
transforming. 

znJSt-^  mor'  pho  sis,  «.  [Lat.,  fWim  Or. 
ti.rran6f>4>*^tT*i  {intiitin-ir]-hi'i:t(g)  =  a  transfonna- 


boil,  bo^  ;  p^t,  J($iVl ;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  9hiii,  bench  ;  go.  ftcm  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin.  M  :  oxpoct,  ^onophon.  oiflst.    ph  -  £ 
-<uan,  -tlan  =  ahan.    -tlon,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tlon,    ^lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  —  ahiis,    -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  —  b^l,  d^L 
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tion,  from  /leroM op«i>do/i, ai  (metaviorjfkoonuti)  = 
to  cliauge,  to  be  trausIoriut;(.i :  nerd  (nteta)  = 
deiiutiny  change,  Jind  fiop'ftoto  {iiwrjikco)  ^  to 
form;  fJ.op4>ij  (viorplte)  =  form, '  shuii'j; ;  Ft. 
metamorphose;  ItaL  metamor/ose;  Sp.  Tncfo- 
ncrr/osis.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  change  or  transformation 
in  the  form,  shape,  structure  or  cliaracter  of 
SDytliing. 

•*  There  are  probable  machines  In  epic  poerna,  where 
the  gods  ai*e  uo  leas  aotoirj  than  the  uieu ;  but  the  leas 
credible  Burt,  such  aa  metiiniorphoie4,  are  far  more 
gAte-'—ltroome:  tin  the  Od]/ssey, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot,:  A  cliauge,  especiallyof  anabnormal 
character,  in  an  organ.  It  iiKiy  be  progressive 
or  retru^iessive.  Calyx,  corolla,  stam<;ns,  and 
■pistils  are  all  transformed  leaves.  This  in- 
teresting discovery — foreshatiowi;d  by  Jung 
or  Jungius  in  1078,  Linmeus  in  17o3,  and 
Caspar  Friedrich  Wollf  in  1759 — was  first 
clearly  enunciated  by  Goetlie  in  17U0.  In 
the  Peony,  Pcronia  albijiorn,  a  whole  series 
of  connecting  linlis  may  be  observid  between 
the  form  of  the  lower  leaves  and  that  of  the 
peUils,  the  higher  leaves  and  then  the  bracts 
Deing  the  connecting  links.  In  the  White 
"Water-lily,  Nympheva  alba,  a  similar  gradikrion 
may  be  observed  b>.-twern  petals  and  stamens. 
In  the  doable-flowered  cherry  the  pistils  will 
Bnmetinies  be  found  to  liave  reveitcd  to  the 
appearance  of  leaves. 

2.  Entom. :  A  series  of  transformations 
Tvliich  insects  undergo  in  their  progress  from 
the  egg  to  full  maturity.  Macleay  divided 
metamorphosis  into  obtect,  as  in  Lepidoptera 
and  Trichoptera ;  coarctate,  as  in  Il>Tnenop- 
tera  and  Diptera ;  incomplete,  as  in  Coleop- 
tera  and  Aptera;  and  semi -complete,  as  in 
Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera.  Now  only  two 
divisions  are  generally  recognized — viz.,  per- 
fect when  the  i)npa  is  inactive,  and  imperfect 
TvJien  it  is  the  reverse.  In  the  Lepidoptera 
(Butterflies  and  Moths),  the  metamorphosis  is 
complete.  They  may  stand  as  types  in  this 
respect  of  the  whole  class.  The  animal 
emerges  from  the  egg  as  a  caterpillar  witli 
six  legs,  which  will  become  the  future  legs 
of  the  perfect  insect,  and  some  prolegs, 
destined  to  disappear.  Its  function  in  the 
larval  state  is  to  eat,  wliiih  it  does  witli  such 
vigour  and  persistency  tliat  its  skin,  time  after 
time,  becomes  too  small  to  contain  its  expand- 
ing body,  and  has  to  be  renewed.  When  the 
caterpillar  is  full  grown  it  ceases  to  eat, 
becomes  quiescent,  and  has  developed  around 
it  a  horny  case,  in  which  it  lies  like  a  corpse 
in  its  coffin.  In  due  time  it  makes  its  way 
out  of  its  chrysalis  as  a  fully-develoiied  winged 
animaL  There  are  analogous  changes  more 
or  less  complete  in  the  other  orders. 

3.  Zool. :  Metamorphosis  taU'^s  place  in 
many  other  animals  besides  insects.  Tims  a 
barnacle  (Lepas)  or  an  acorn-shell  (Balanus) 
is  at  Hrst  a  free  and  swimming  creature,  wliich 
altimately  becomes  sedentary  and  attached  to 
rocks  or  ships'  bottoms.  Sletamorphosis  exists 
also  in  Annelids,  in  Molluscs,  in  Medusas,  kc, 
[Metagenesis.] 

*  met-at-mor-phos'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  meta- 
morphcs{e);  (  connective,  and  snfT. -(c«/.]  Per- 
taining to  or  produced  by  metamorphosis. 

gnet-a-mor-phot'-ic,  a.   fMETAMORpHosrs.] 
Entom.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  system 
originated  by  Swammerdam  for  the  classiftca- 
tion  of  inserts. 

"The  incf<n}fr}>hottc  ayatem  divides  Insects  Into 
those  tli.it  un<l<-i'4'>  o>iiii>lfte  ;iii(l  iiicnuiplete  meta- 
morphosea."— A'/c'tfC  iini.  (eil  9th|,  xiii.  147. 

met-am'-s^-lene,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and  Eng, 
amy  k  lie.] 

Chem. :  CooH^o-  A  compound  polymeric 
with  amylene,  contained  in  the  higher  portion 
of  the  distillate  produced  by  heating  aniylic 
alcohol  with  sulpluu-ic  acid. 

Met-an-gis-mou'-i-tsB,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  ^cra 

(h((7(i)  =  in  ;  ayyelof  {nn'jneiriii)=  &  vessel,  a 
receptacle,  and  ti.6vo<;  ^monos)  =.  alone,  only.] 
Ch^irch  Hist,  :  A  sect  of  heretics  of  the 
third  century,  who  maintained  that  the  union 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Trinity 
was  effected  Ijy  the  Son  entering  Into  tlie 
Father,  as  a  les^^er  vessel  may  be  placed  in  a 
greater.     {Blunt.) 

met-an-ti-mon  -ic,  n.     fPref.  met-,  and  Eng. 

antimonlc]     Derived  from  antimony. 

metantimonic-acld,  s. 

Chern^  .'SbOoHO.     A  wliite  powder  obtained 


by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  containing  a 
little  liydrochloric  acid  on  metallic  antimony. 
It  is  sparingly  scdublo  in  water,  and  its  solu- 
tion reddens  litmus. 

met-a-pec'-tate,  s.    [Eng.  metapect(ic);  -aie, 

Chem,. :  A  salt  of  metapectic  acid. 

met-gi-pec'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  m'-ta-,  and  Eng. 
pectic]     Derived  from  pectic  acid. 

metapectic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C8H14O9  (?).  Acide  cellnliqne.  An 
amorphous  mass  obtained  by  boiling  pectic 
acid  with  caustic  alkalt  It  is  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  water,  and  destitute  of  rotatory 
power.  The  metapectates,  except  the  basic 
salt^,  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

met-a-pec'-tin,  5.  [Pref.  jncta^,  and  Eng. 
pectin.] 

Chejii. ;  An  isomeric  modihealion  of  pectin 
(q.v.). 

me-taph'-er-j^,  s.    [Gr.  neratltdpu  (mrtaphero) 
—  to  carry  over,  to  transfer:  pref.  ineta-,  and 
Gr.  0epu)  (phero)  =  to  bear,  to  cai'ry.] 
Bot.:  Displacement  of  organs. 

me-'-a-phor,  *  met-a-phore,  s.  [Fr. 
Dictaphore,  Irom  Lat.  mituj'hora,  from  Gr. 
fi€Ta'})opd.  (vietaphora)  ^  a  tiansferring  of  a 
word  from  its  proper  signification  to  another, 
from  iitTa<i>fpQi  (mctaphero)  =  to  transfer,  to 
carry  over:  /jlctci  (»ie/a)  =  over,  beyond,  and 
t}tep<a  (pherO)  =  to  bear,  to  carry,  bp.  &  Ital. 
m£ta/ora.] 

Jihet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  r.  word 
ia  transfened  from  an  object  to  which  i^jto- 
perly  belongs  to  another,  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  comparison  is  implied  though  not 
formally  expressed  ;  a  simile  without  any 
word  implying  comparison  ;  a  short  simile. 
Tims,  "that  man  is  a  fox,"  is  a  metajihor ;  but 
"that  man  is  like  a  fox,"  is  a  sinnle.  "He 
bridles  his  temY>er,"  is  a  metaphor,  expressing 
that  a  man  restrains  or  controls  liis  temper, 
as  a  bridle  serves  to  restrain  or  control  a 
horse. 

"  Atialoglea  are  ased  in  aid  o(  conviction ;  mrtapAon 

as  means  of  iUnstra.n<ju."~Colerids/c :  Aids  to  iicjteo- 

tion  {ii\i'i),  p.  H9. 

met-a-phor'-ic,    met-a-phor'-xc-al,    o. 

[Fr.  meUiphoriqiiCy  from  Gr,  /ierai^optKos  (incta- 
pluirikos),  from tj.€Ta<i>opa.  (metaphora)  =  a  meta- 
phor; Ital.  &  Sp.  vieUiphoHco.]  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  natuie  of  a  metaphor;  containing  a 
metaphor ;  not  literal ;  not  to  be  imderstood 
literally. 

•'  Tliis  Aoet  not.  at  the  very  first  aisht.  appear  to  bea 

mcr  'p/iurical  e\i)i:emou."  — South.-  iiermuiu,  vol.  v., 

Bcr.  T. 

met-a-phor'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vutaphor- 
ical;  -hj.]  In  a*  metaphorical  manner;  in 
metaphora ;  not  literally, 

"  I  make  boW  thus  to  talk  fiffavhorictTTj/  for  the 
ripeniiiii  of  tiie  wits  of  jouugreadei*."— ifuH^aM/  I'd' 
grim't  frogrtu,  pt.  iL 

*  jnet'-a-plior-ist,  s.  rEng.  mftaphor;  -ist.\ 
One  who  makes  oi-  uses  met;ii>hors. 

met-a-phos'-phates,  «.  pi.  [Pret  m«fa-, 
and  Eng.  phospluitcs.] 

Chem.  :  The  salts  of  metaphosphoric  acid, 
obtained  by  igniting  the  dihydric  phosphate 
of  a  tixed  base. 

met-a-phos-phor'-xc,  a.  [Pref.  mcfa-,  and 
Eng.  phosphoric]  Deilved  fi-oni  phosphoric- 
acid. 

metaphosphozic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  PO^HO.  A  acid  formed  by  dis- 
solving phosphoric  anhydride  in  cold  water. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution 
coagulates  albumen- 

*  met'-a-plirase,  s.  [Gr.  luteraitpaat?  (ynetti- 
pliTosii,)  =:  a  parai)hrasii)g,  from  ^f-fi  (jni'tf)  = 
denoting  change,  and  ^patrit  {phru^in)  =  a 
saying,  a  pluase.] 

1.  A  literal  or  verbal  translation ;  a  trans- 
lation from  one  language  into  another,  word 
for  word,  or  phrase  for  jihrase, 

"His  metaphrase  of  the  PsAlniea  la  still  lu  our 
hands, -—fip.  Hall  :  To  .Mr.  S.  Burton. 

2.  A  phrase  replying  toanother  ;  a  repartee. 

"  I'm  somewhftt  dull  still  in  the  iiiniily  art 
Oi  piiraae  ainl  mct'ifhraxe." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

*  met'-a-phrase,  v.t.  [Metaphrase,  s.]  To 
translate  literally  ;  to  render  word  for  word. 


•  met'-a-phrast,  s.  [Gr.  fMraippdinri';  (vieia- 
pnrasies)  =  one  who  translates  Ironi  one  lan- 
guage into  another  ;  Fr.  vteta/jhrastc]  A  lite- 
lal  trans!  'or  ;  one  who  translates  from  one 
language  i.^o  another  word  for  word. 

"  George  S.iiidya.  E:sq..  tin;  fauiouii  trnveller  Rrd  tx- 
celknt  pubtical  metaphroti."—  Wooil  j  ruiti  VxortienMa, 

p.  I.2So. 

•  mst-a-phras'-txc.  *  met-a-phra£'-tic- 

al,  a.  [Eng.  mctai'krfut ;  -icZ-iaiL]  Closely 
or  literally  translated  ;  translated  word  for 
word. 

'•M.iximaB  Planndea.  who  hns  the  merit  of  hsvine 
faniil]ari<!cd  to  bis  couiitryiutu  miiiy  L  tin  clasiic^  oi 
the  lower  em  pire.  bym«rti/»;.riuricVenuoua."— H  artoa: 
But.  Eng.  Poetru,  it  109. 

t  met  -  a  -  phre'- non,  s.    [Gr.   ^trd^pevfiv 

(melnphrenon)  (see  def):  pref.  meL.-,  and  Gr. 
iPpiiv  (phren)  —  the  midriff.) 

Anat.:  The  parts  behind  the  midriff— 1,«., 
the  back  from  the  neck  to  the  loins. 

t  mev-a-phys'-ic,  *  met-a-phys'-ike,  a. 

&  s.  [Lat.  vu't'>physiciis=  metaplnsical ;  vieta- 
physlca  =  metaphysics,  froiu  Gr.  /j-cto.  ra 
<}>v<nKa.  (meta  ta.phusika)  —  after  physics  ;  be- 
cause the  study  of  metaphysics  was  sujijiosed 
fitly  to  follow  that  of  physics  or  natui^al 
science.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  metaphysics  ;  ab- 
strat  t,  general ;  existing  only  iu  thought,  and 
not  in  reality. 

"By  any  metaphi/iick  hooTt."— Grew :  Como.  Baera, 
bk^iv..  t-li.  viiL 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
metii  physics. 

3.  Supernatural,  pretematuraL 

B.  As  subst. :  Metai>hysies. 

"  Of  lo^ke,  of  n»tumU  philantia,  of  tnelnphisik*,'— 

TynduU:  i^oi/Mi.  p.  lui 

^  The  form  metaphysic  as  a  substantive 
is  growing  in  favour,  es])eeially  among  tlie 
students  of  German  philosophy. 

niet-a-ph^§'-ic-%l.  a.  [Eng.  metaphysic; 
-id.]     The  same  a&  SIktaphysjc  (4. v.), 

"Lan^age  more  jTecise  atid  luiiiriiniis  thnti  hnv 
ever  been  employed  by  any  other  metaphjfitcat  wnter.- 
— JJacaulujf :  I/ul.  Eng.,  ch,  iL 

met-a-phys'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  meta- 
physical; -ly.]  In  a  nnlaphysical  manner; 
according  to  the  rules  or  piineiplesof  meta- 
physics. 

"  Those  who  discoatse  metnphyaicnTly  of  the  nature 
of  truth."— .■)ot((A ;  Sermons,  vol.  viL,  sen  5. 

met-a-phy-^i'-cian,  s.  [Eng.  jnetnphysic  ; 
•ian.']  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  iu  the 
science  of  metaphysics. 

•  met-a-phy-si'-cian-ism,  s.  [Eng.  m^ta- 
physician;  -isui.]    The  seieiice  of  metaphysics. 

"Phrenology  and  metaphi/iicianigm.''—E.  J.  Poer 
Imp  <tf  the  Perverte. 

met-a-phys-i-co-,  jirp/.    [SIetaphysic.j 

metaphysico- theological,  a.  Em- 
bracing metaphysics  and  tlieology. 

met-a-phys'ics,  xzset-ar-phy^'-ic/met- 
a-pliys'-icks,  s.     [.Mltaphvsic] 

1.  h!i$t.  &  Philos. :  A  term  popularly  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  science  dealing  witli  sub- 
jects incapalile  of  being  dealt  with  by  pltysical 
research.  Broadly  viewed,  the  Aristotelian 
metaphysic  wa**  the  science  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples ofbeing,  the  science  of  the  first  principles 
of  knowing,  and  the  science  of  God,  as  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  all  things  ;  and  these 
tJiree  were  the  foundation  of  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, which  found  its  highest  expression  in 
Thomas  Aquinas  (circ.  l"2i;5-1274).  Meta- 
physics "is  maile  by  him  conversant  with 
being  as  such  and  its  modifications.  In  itself 
each  ens  is  res  and  unum  ;  in  distinction  from 
others  it  is  aliqual ;  as  in  harmony  with  the 
action  of  the  knowing  faculties,  it  is  vemm  ; 
and  as  harmonizing  with  the  will,  it  isbonnni." 
The  Roman  metaphysic  of  the  present  day  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  Thomist.  and  is  <li\ided  into 
General,  or  Ontology,  and  Special,  embracing 
Cosmology,  Psychology,  and  Natural  (aa  dis- 
tinguished from  Slnrat  and  Dogmatic)  Theo 
logy.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  metaphysic  is 
noteworthy  for  its  rationalistic  tendency. 
Its  ontology  treats  of  tlie  existent  in  general; 
its  rational  psychology,  of  the  soni  as  a  simple 
non-extended  substance;  its  cosmology,  of  the 
world  as  a  whole ;  and  its  rational  tlieolocry 
of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  Th« 
Metaphysic  of  Kant  was  rationalist.     Sum- 
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Uiuriziii>{  theremarkuaccntnpanyin^  his  notice 
of  ihe  course  for  17(i5,  Walluce  says  : 

"  In  th«  ouuFM  on  MvtAfliyilc*  tb<-  mrry  lectoret 
woiiM  deal  with  expcritrUtiAl  Payutiulvt)'.  wlieic^ 
nv>jiiliii|[  all  lut'iitioD  of  a  aoul.  a  rowtoncd  accuuut 
would  rae  xiv'ti  of  tliti  facta  ur  pbeimuieiin  of  the 
iiiuiitAl  lir«.  Colutf  ou  Ucxl  to  tl.e  Ilieoo  of  livluif 
UnilM  llhr  ltK.1.'^/  oftlio  jwrioJI,  ami  tiiii«llv  to  C«b. 
ni^My,  or  ihe  thettry  of  Uip  nmtenul  wt.rUl.  lie  would 
wiiiein  tlir  rourth  )>I.ie«  toOutok^y.  wliKli  f^i»oiii.d» 
tlic  iteiicrnl  i.tui«.'rties  of  tltlii«.  ami  hicludia  r;itioiiiil 
I'Bvch  >loh'>'  iwimn  tru*  idctof  niuI  ur»i'lrii  i^i  l'r\ju>:lit 
Jiif.fuid  would  termlnato  with  ntloiial  Tbeolopy. — 
Ad 'If,  )>.  I3L 

8ir  William  Hamilton  (178S-1S5C)  give  the  fol- 

Jowitig  definition  : 

•■Scit-iice  Rud  Phtlowphy  •«  convertJint  flthcr 
atK-iil  Mind  or  d>uut  Matter.  The  fortiirr  of  tliese  b 
l'liily»u]>liy  iiro|>vr]y  so  culled.  Wilhtlic  l.^tt*^wella^e 
notliiui;  l«  do,  txieiit  lo  »o  f.\r  aa  It  u.Ay«UHlilc  u.-"  to 
throw  lifc-lit  ujion  the  former,  forniotjiijliyaii;*.  In  wli.it- 
cver  latitude  the  tenu  bot:ikcu.  isn  iicipiice.  orcoini''e- 
njciil  of  »tipin:<».  exclusively  occuiiied  with  uilud."— 
/.ort.  on  JUrtiif!tuiic*.  I.  I-l- 

Auj^stc  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  Positivist 

philosoi>liy,  excluded  itictaphysica  from  liin 
system,  substituting  for  it  the  teachings  of 
positive  science.  One  of  the  latestauthorilits 
on  the  subject,  Prof.  Ferrier  of  St.  Andrews, 
Baysiliutitutcs,  pp.  30,  37)  : 

"  MeLnphysIc  is  the  aultnLltution  of  true  Idona— that 
la.  of  nrc«j«nry  truttia  uf  rcfutoii— iu  tiio  pl:u-e  cf  tlio 
over»li(>>tA  of  )x.^>ular  ooiuloo  aiid  tb«  errors  of  ]>aycho- 
lu^Jcnrtclciicea. 

The  three  divisions  of  his  philosophy— for  he 
prefers  that  term  to  niutaphysic— are,  "(l)TIie 
Kpistemology,  or  theory  of  knowledge;  ('zHIic 
Ai^notolo^,  or  theory  of  ignorance,  and  (o)  the 
Ontology,  or  theory  of  being." 
•  2.  Sui)ematiu'al  arts.    (Codceram.) 

•  me-t&ph'-y-sis,  s.  [Gr.  firrd  (meUi),  de- 
noting cliange,  and  (^vVis  (p/u(Si.s)  =  iialure  ; 
4)vu  (p/nio)  =  to  gi'ow.]  Ciian;::c  of  form  or 
chantcter ;  transformation  ;  metamori^hosis. 

*  mef -a-pUism,  s.  [Lat.  metaplasmus,  from 
Gr.  ^(ToirAao'^io?  (mcUijilasmos),  from  fiera- 
n\d<T<T<ttivictupUisso)=:io  tmnsfomi,  to  change; 
ftfTo  imetn\  denoting  change,  and  TrAaao-u) 
iplasso)—  to  form,  to  mould  ;  Fr.  nUtaplasjiic ; 
Ital.  &  Sj).  metapUismo.] 

Gram. :  The  change  or  tran.sformatlon  of  a 
word  hy  the  addition,  transposition,  or  taking 
away  of  a  letter  or  syllable. 

met-a-po'-di-ilm,  «.     IPrcf.  meta-,  and  Gr. 

irovs  (pous),  genit.  woSo's  (podos)—  a  foot.] 

ZooL  :  The  posterior  Jobe  of  tlio  foot  in  the 
Mollimca,  It  Is  often  called  theojierculigorons 
hibe,  iKieauso  itdevelojis  the  opeiculum,  wheu 
that  structure  Is  present. 

met-a-poph'-^-Ms,  ».   IPref.  m<(-,  and  Eng., 

&C.  ap<'pliysis.] 

Anat.  (PI.):  Owen's  nnnio  for  the  marnnnl- 
lary  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

IcSt-ap-ter'-jr-goid,  «.  [Pref.  nuta-,  and 
ling.  I'terygoid  ((i.v.).j 

Ichthy. :  A  modiOcation  of  the  malleus  bone 
Id  o<)seou8  (Ishes. 

mSt-ap-to'-sIs,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Kng., 
ic.  ptosis  (q.v.),J 

M«f.  ;  Any  cliango  In  the  form  or  scat  of  a 
disease. 

met-^ir'-ak-bin,  s.  [Pref.  net-,  and  Eng. 
ariU'iii.] 

Chem.  :  Ci'_.n*>0,i.  A  substance  obtained 
by  licatingafabin  to  130'-140''.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  hut  swelKs  tip  enormously  in  it.  By 
treating  it  with  n  sohitiijn  of  potassic  hydrate, 
or  lime  water,  it  forms  the  metallic  deriva- 
tives of  ordinary  arabin. 

IQit-ar  sen'-io,  a.  fPref.  met-,  and  Eng. 
ar$enic.]     Herived  fn>m  oiociiic 

metarsonlc-aold,  s. 

Vhrm. :  A.sChdlO.  A  wliite  nacreous  mass, 
obtaiii'-d  by  hratinR  arH**nic  arid  to  20n'.  It 
can  only  cxiMt  in  ttiu  solid  state.  When  dis* 
solved,  It  la  at  once  convcrt<:d  Into  ortharsenic 
acid. 

mot  a  some,  mSt^  so' ma,   x.     [Pref. 

meta-,  and  Gr.  trC>na  (soma)  «  tbo  body.] 

ZooL  :  Tito  hinder  portion  of  the  body  In  « 
rcphaloiK.ihms  molluHC.  It  in  enveloped  la 
the  mantle  and  cuntains  the  viHcera. 

mSt-a  stiLn'-nio,  n      IPnf.  meta-,  and  Eng. 

stannic.^     iJeiived  from  tin. 

metastannlo-acld«  ». 

Chtm. :   Sn^OsIlOjo.      An    add    polymeric  I 


with  stannic  acid,  prepared  by  oxidizing  tin 
with  nitric  acid,  and  diving  the  product  at 
lOU*.    It  is  iusoluble  in  water. 

md-t&S'-ta-sis,  «.     [Or.,  from  ixrrd  (mtta)  =■ 

over,  ehaiij;e,  and  oraffts  (stasis)  —  a  stiinding, 
position  ;  iffTTj^t  (huititni)  =  to  place,  tostanti.j 

1.  Ahd.:  A  change  in  tlie  seat  of  a  disease, 
attributed  by  the  Humoristjs  to  tlie  tr:insla- 
tionof  morbilie  matter  to  a  {uirt  ditlerenCfrLini 
that  which  it  had  previously  occupied,  aixl 
by  the  Solidista  to  the  displaceiueut  of  the 
irriUition. 

2.  Bot. :  A  change  produced  upon  a  Rub- 
stauce  designed  for  the  nutriment  of  a  plant, 
to  make  its  asaimilaiion  more  easy.  Ihus, 
when  tlie  starch  formed  in  tiie  leaf  of  a  potato 
has  to  be  transferred  to  the  tubers  as  a 
de]K)t  of  nntritinl  inaterial.  it  is  first  changed 
into  a  soluble  SLibstanee— glucose. 

met-a-Stat'-ic,  rt.    [SIctastasis.]  Pertaining 

or  relating  to  nielasljibis. 

met-a-ster'-iiuin,  s.    [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr. 

<n(p'yoy  (.';/cr)ioft)  =  tlie  chest,] 

Anat.:  The  sixth  segment  of  the  stermim 
(br east-bone),  generally  remaining  cartilagi- 
nous up  to  the  period  of  jtubcrty,  and  sonic- 
tinics  partially  so  even  to  an  advanced  age. 
Called  also  the  ensifonn  process. 

mc-tas'-to-ma,  «.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr. 
iTTo^a  (sloiria)  =  a  mouth.] 

ZooL:  A  post-oral  plate  or  prneess  ■bound- 
ing the  hinder  part  of  the  aperture  of  tlie 
mouth  in  the  various  Crustacea,  as  the  lobster, 
the  species  of  fossil  Eurypterida,  kc. 

met-a-Sty'-rol,  <  [Pref.  meta~,  and  Eng. 
stijro'i.]    [Metaci.;?  AitESE-l 

met-a-sty'-ro-lene,   s.      [Eng.  rndKistyrol; 

•fnt.']      [JlETACINNAMENr-J 

mct-a-tar'-Salt  a.  f:  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  meta- 
tars(uji);  Eng." adj.  suif.  -a/.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meta- 
tarsus :  as.  the  metatarsal  artery,  metatarsal 
articulations. 

B,  As  substantive : 

A  nnt.  :  Any  bone  of  the  metatarsus :  as,  the 
thiinl  vietatnrsal. 

met-a-tar-so-,  pre/.    [Metatarsus.]    Of  or 

belonging  to  tlie  metatai-sus. 

metatarao-digltal,  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  tlie  metatarsus  and  tlie  dif;its.  Tlieie  are 
vittaJarso-digilal  articub-tions  of  the  foot. 

met-a-tar'-S^,  s.  [pref.  mjtta-,  and  I^t, 
6iC.  tarsus  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  That  part  of  the  foot  situated  be- 
tween the  tarsus  and  the  toes.  It  corresponds 
to  the  inetncaritus,  and  is  composed  of  five 
parallel  bones,  one  t/i  each  toe.  It  exists  also 
in  the  higher  vei-tebrates. 

met-a-ther'-X-a,  s.nl  [pref.  mrta-  Oiere  = 
intermediate),  and  Gr.  O-qpia  (tlieria),  pi.  of 
Bripiov  {tkf.rion)  —  a  wild  animal,] 

Zool. :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Huxley, 
and  adoi)tcd  by  Prof.  I'lower  in  his  artielo 
"  Mammaliii,"  in  tlie  I'nq/chjxrdia  Britannica 
(ed-  t'th),  for  a  hypothetical  group  of  early 
mammals,  and  their  fiuccessors  in  time  (the 
Marsuplaliit). 

"  Wo  hnvp  tlie  mAinmnMnn  type  In  n  lilplirr  atage  of 
evoliiLi<iii  llinii  ttmt  i'r«"iit«?d  hy  tho  Trutot hcrlit  aud 
the  Htt<ttheria."—Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  18)*0,  p,  «7. 

mct-a-thdr'-lC-aii,  a.  &  «.    [Metatiieria.I 

A.  Aaadj. :  I3c)ongingto  or  possessinti  tho 
rhaiacteristlra  of  Uuxley'd  mamniallau  group 
Metathcria  (q.v.). 

"There  !•  no  Vnown  mftrwriiilftl  whtch  hna  not  fnr 
more  whirly  ilrpnrtvd  fniii  Utv  J/atatftrriitit  tyi>e."— 
J'roc.  Z'ML  Hoc.,  ISBO,  p.  Ci'. 

B.  As  auhxt. :  Any  individual  of  tho  group 
Met.'ithcria((i.v.). 

md't&th'-S-BlB,  5.     [Lat.,  from  Gr,  ^fraffeffit 

(mrtntlu-sii),  from /i«To  ("!*■/«),  denoting eljun^''-, 
and  0ttTiv  (thetis)  =  a  placing  ;  n'^/ii  (tithani) 
«=  to  place  ;  Fr.  metatnisr.] 

1.  Gram,  :  Tlie  transposition  of  the  letters 
of  a  word:  as,  A.S.  vurps  —  wusp ;  asciau, 
acsian  =  ask  ;  brUl  ~  liiril,  fee, 

2.  SiiTfj. :  An  operalion  by  which  a  morbirle 
agent  In  rentnved  fnmi  one  pineo  tn  nnotlier, 
where  it  mny  prrMlncn  b-HH  disturlianre  ;  oh, 
for  iiiHtanre,  wben  a  riileitltm  in  tho  urethra  is 
pushed  back  Into  tliu  bladder. 


met-a-thet-io,   met-a-thet-ic-al,  a. 

[METATiiLists.]       Pertaining    to    uieLatllekia  ; 
formed  by  metathejiis. 

mSt-a-tbor'-ax,  s.  [Pref.  meta-,  and  Gr. 
e,^pa4{thutaj:)  =ihe  brea.'.t.] 

Entom. :  The  hindmost  of  the  three  rings  or 
segments  of  which  Ihe  thorax  of  un  insect  is 
composed. 

mSt'-a-tdme,  8.     [Gr.  fitra  (nu'to)=  beyond, 
after*  iiin  1  TOfxij  (t<mu)  =  a  cutting ;  Tc/ii'tu(fcm7i^j 
=  to  cut.] 
Ardt. :  The  space  lictwecn  two  dentlla, 

mct-a-volf -ine,  s.  [Pref.  meta- ;  Eng.,  Ac. 
volta(iU),  and  sutl".  -ine  (ifin.).} 

Min.  :  A  sulphur-yellow  mineral  occurring 
In  aggregates  of  bexagoual  scales  at  Madenl 
2akli,  Persia.  Dicliroic.  Hardness.  2'5;  sp. 
gr.  253  ;  compos.  :  sulphuric  acid,  4090 ; 
sesquioxide  of  imn,  21'20  ;  jirotoxide  of  iron, 
2-92  ;  pot;isb,  9-&7  ;  soda,  4-G5  :  water,  14-58. 
Much  of  the  mineral  called.  Misy  belongs  to 
this  species. 

me-ta'-yer,  5.  &  a,    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  me- 

dietariu^,   from  viedictas  =  i\ic  state  of  being 
in  the  middle ;  melius  =^  the  mid<ile.] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  A  cultivator  who  cultivates 
the  soil  under  an  engagement  with  his  lan>l- 
lord,  not  paying  a  fixetl  rent,  either  in  money 
or  in  kind,  but  a  certain  j)ropnrtion.  generally 
one-half,  of  the  produce,  the  landlonl  furni-sh- 
iug  the  whole  or  part  of  the  stock,  tools,  SiC. 

B.  As  adj.  :  A  term  apj'lied  to  tlio  system 
of  laud-cullivation  desuMbed  in  A. 

me-tSjc'-ite,  «.  [Gr.  /xfrafa  {victaxa)=  silk  ; 
BUff.  -ite  (Mill.);  Ger.  metorite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  seriientine,  Included  by 
Dana  with  the  variety  Picrolit4;^q.v.)  ;  colour, 
p-eeirish-wlrito.  witli  weak  and  silky  lustre. 
Found  at  Scliwarzenberg,  Saxony. 

me-tax'-o-ite,   s.     [Gr.  ptra^a  (meiaxd)-- 

silk  ;  suff.  -nite  {Min.};  Ger.  metuxoH.] 

Min. :  A  green i.sh-blue  to  nearly  whi^fc 
variety  of  chonicrite  (q.v.).  Sj'.  gr.  2*5S  to 
2'Gl.  The  oxygen  ratio  for  bases,  silica  and 
water,  is  5  :  (i,c  3.  Found  near  Lupikko,  Fin- 
land. Named  metaxoite  from  its  nearness  to 
uietaxilc. 

met-a-Eo'-a,  s.  pi.    [Metazoon.] 

met-a-ZO'-io,  a.  [Eng.  meta:f)(on):  -ic]  Be- 
longing to  or  characteristic  of  Prof.  Huxley's 
division  Mctazoa.    [Metazoon.] 

**  What  distiueiiixheii  the  nutnxftir  apgregntv  la  that 
Its  conij'oiiciit  l'l.i!it..iiicr>9  .  ,  .  rciunin  united  into 
onenioi  [ilmli'gical  whotu." — liuxlfy:  AnaL  Jtiifrt.Ani' 
nuiU,  p.  17. 

met-a-zo'-on,  5.    [Pref.  mOa-,  and  Gr.  <r<por 

(;of u)  =^  an  animal.] 
Zoology : 

1.  .SiJii;.  :  Any  Individual  belonging  to  the 
division  Mctazoa.    [2,] 

"  It  is  (lullo  iHwalhlc  to  conceive  of  nn  iwliitt  mrtazoan 
biviiig  tliu  Htriictiiro  of  n  apotige  embryo."— //tu^  ; 
A*UU.  Jittwrt.  AnlnuiU.  p.  CM. 

2.  PI. :  According  to  Prof.  Huxley,  tho 
second  and  liljrher  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  tlio  Ihst  and  lower  Iwin^;  Proto2<»a, 
[Pbotozooh.J  Tlie  wboio  of  the  inetazna  may 
be  regarded  as  niodillcations  of  one  actual  or 
Ideal  primitive  type,  which  is  a  sac  with  a 
double  cellular  wall,  enclosing  a  central  cavity, 
and  open  at  one  end.  Tliis  is  what  Haeckel 
terms  a  gostma.  Tho  tirst  change  whicli 
takes  p'.ace  in  the  development  of  the  embryo 
from  the  impregnated  ovum  Is  the  division 
of  the  ovum,  and  tho  simplest  form  of  division 
resulLs  in  tho  formation  of  a  spheroidal  ma-is 
of  btastomeres.  The  nioruhi  thus  formed 
generally  acquires  a  central  cavity,  and  l»e- 
comcs  a  hollow  veslch*.  the  wnll  of  which  is 
the  blastoderm,  the  cells  of  which  give  rise  to 
Ihe  histological  element.'t  of  the  adult  Iwdy. 
Sexual  reprotluetlnn  always  occurs,  and  very 
generally  the  male  element  hits  the  form  of 
filiform  spermtito.'ofi.  The  sponges  ore  tho 
lowest  of  Iliu  Metazoa,  uniler  which  desigim' 
tion  tlio  Vertobrata  arc  inchnied,  and  those 
Invertebrata  posaessing  a  notochnnl,  and 
lutving  tho  trunk  dividetl  Into  scgntents  In 
till'  adult  state,  {liuxlry  :  Anai.  InvtrL  Ani* 
vuils.) 

*moto(i),  *meate.  v.t.  k  i.    [A.S   metan, 

frrinfini  V- to  iiieasun* ;  cogu.  with  Itul.  mrUn ; 
eel.  niffa  =  to  tax,  to  value  ;  tiw.  niufa  =■  to 
meiisino;  Goth,   mi'/an;    Ger.    mfssen ;    from 


Ata,  Vkt,  fikro,  amidst,  what,  f&H,  fttthor ;  wa,  wSt,  Acre,  oam^  ber.  there :  pine,  pit,  sliro.  sir.  marine ;  go,  p6t; 
4r.  wore,  WQlf,  work,  wh6,  sdn :  muto,  ofib,  otiro,  ^nlto*  cur.  riile,  flUl ;  try,  Sj^lan.    m,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  kw. 
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the  same  root  as  Lat.  inodiis  =  a  measure  ; 
tnetior  =  to  measure  ;  Gr.  fieBu>  (viedo)  =  to 
rule;  n€rpot'(m€troii)=^&me&s\iie't  Eng.  mode^ 
moderate,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  measure  ;  to  ascertain  the  measure- 
meut,  diuieusions,  or  capacity  of. 

"  His  frmce  must  inete  tbe  lives  of  others, 
TuraiDg  past  evils  to  aUvautiiges  " 

iftuAiM/j.  .■  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  ^ 

2.  To  distribute  by  measure. 

'■  For  with  the  .snnie  measure  that  y«  mete  withal  It 
Bbajl  be  measured  to  you  agiiiu,"— Lufro  vi.  38. 

3.  To  be  the  exact  measure  or  equivalent 
of;  to  define  exactly. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  measure  with  the  eye ;  to 
aim. 

"Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  on't,  to  mete  at."— 
Bhaketp.  :  Lonet  Lubour'i  Lout,  iv.  L 

*  mete-rod,  *  meet-rodde,  s.  A  mea- 
suriii;,'  rod  or  jiole. 

•■  The  tncet-roddc  that  he  hadde  in  his  hande,  was 
syxe  cubytes  louge  aud  a  spaniie."— iiefttci  rl.  (1651. f 

•  mete  (2).  v.t.    [M:^ET,  v.] 

•mete  (3),  *  met-en,  v.t.    [A,s.  mcfefan.]    To 

djO;iiii. 

'■  Mvten  a  swevene,"  Piers  Plowman,  proL  IL 

*mete  (l),  s.     [Meat,  s.] 

*  mete-borde,  s.  An  eating  or  diniug- 
table. 

mete  (2),  '^.  lA.S.  met,  meet;  cogn.  with  leel. 
vij6t ;  O.  H.  Ger.  me.z ;  Ger.  dmss  =  a  measure  ; 
O.  Fr.  mette  =  a  boundary,  from  Lat.  iiwta  = 
goal.]  Ameasure.a  boundary,  a  limit.  (Gene- 
rally used  in  tlie  I'lural.)    [Mete  (1),  v.] 

"[They]  demanded  tliat  the  frontier  should  be  set 
out  by  7nctet  and  bounds." — Macaulay:  iJisU,  Eng., 
ch.  xviiL 

•mete,  a.     [Meet,  a.\ 

•  mete -com,   s.      [Ens.  ""^^  0).  v- ;  and 

com.] 

Feud.  Law:  A  measure  or  portion  of  com 
given  by  a  lord  to  customary  tenants  as  a 
reward  and  eucouragement  for  labour  and 
faithful  service. 

•  mete'-gav-el,  s.  [Mid.  Bng.  me(e  =  meat, 
and  ,(7a(Ti  =  a 'tribute,  a  tax.]  A  tribute,  tax, 
or  rent  paid  in  food, 

•  mete-les,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  mete  =  meat ;  'les 
=  -U'.ss.]     Without  food. 

"  Thre  dnwea  &  thre  nygt  metetet  hit  wuste  hem  bo. 
That  hii  nuate  hou  ou  take,  ne  \\n,t  vor  hunger  do." 
/iobert  o/  Gloucester,  p.  170. 

*meteles,  *mct-els,  s.  [AS.  ma-ton  =  to 
dream.]    A  dream. 

*mete-ly,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  mete  =  meet,  a.  ; 
-hj.]     Fit,  proportionate. 

met-em-pir'-ic,    met-em-pir'-i-^ist,  y. 

[METEMPiniCAL.]  One  who  believes  in  or  sup- 
ports metempirical  or  tianscendental  philo- 
sophy. 

met-em-pir'-ic-al,  a.     [Gr.  juerci  (meta)  = 
beyond,  and  cfAireipia  {cmpeiria)  =  experience.] 
Metaj'h. :  Transcendental,  beyond  the  limits 
of  experience. 

inet-em-pir'-i-9isin,  «.  [Eng.  metempiric ; 
•  ism.] 

MetapJi. :  A  system  of  philosophy  based  on 
a  priori  reasoning  ;  transcendentalism. 

•me-temp'-sy-chose  (or  p  silent),  v.t. 
[Metempsvchcsis.]  To  translate  or  transfer 
from  one  body  tc  another,  as  the  soul. 

"The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death  Lucian  af- 
flmis  to  be  mrtt^ipgi/chofM.  or  translated  Into  the 
bodies  of  asses." — Peacham:  On  Bluz'min'j. 

nie-temi>-sy-ch6'-sis  (or  p  silent),  s.  [Gr. 
/x€TE^ t//u;^a>(ris  (metempsitchosis),  from  juere/x- 
ijofxcto  (victemp»^ichoo)  =  to  transfer  the  soul 
from  one  body  to  another :  fterd  (mcta),  dc- 
noting  change;  e^  (em)  for  ei^  (rH)  =  in,  and 
i^XI  ipsiiche)  =  the  soul.]  [Transmiqkation.] 

•  me-temp'-sy-chd-size  (or  p  silent),  v.t. 
[Eng.  vietem])sychos(is) ;  -izr.]  To  cause  the 
Boul  to  change  from  one  body  to  another. 


met-emp-td'-SlS  (or  p  silent).  «.  [Gr.  pieTo. 
(vteta)  ~  lieyonrl,  an<l  ^njrTaxTt?  {emp'osia)  =  a 
falling  upon  :  i^  (em)  for  iv  (en)  =  in,  on.  and 
TTTtoo-ts  (ptosis)  =  a  falling  ;  Trin-roi  (pijito)  =  to 
fall.] 


Chron. :  The  solar  equation  necessary  to 
prevent  the  new  moon  from  happening  a  day 
too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bissextile 
once  in  134  years.  Tiie  opposite  to  this  is  the 
proemjitosis,  or  the  addition  of  a  day  every 
330  years,  aud  anotlier  every  2,400  years. 
[Peoemptosis.] 

met-en-geph'-a-lon,  s.  [Pref.  met-,  and 
Gr.  eyice'^oAof  (eiigkejihaUni)  =  the  bi-ain.] 

Anat. :  A  term  intrmluccd  by  Quain  for  the 
after-brain  (the  nachhirn  of  German  embryol- 
ogists).  It  contains  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  auditory  nerve. 
Both  the  metoncephalon  and  the  epencephalon 
develop  from  the  posterior  primary  vesicle. 
{Anat.  (Sth  ed.),  ii.  755.) 

*  met-en-so-ma-to'^is.  s.  [Gr.  /lerd  (meta), 

denoting  change,  and  e;'crtJij|iaTa)o-i?((7isoHta(usi5) 
=  an  embodying,  from  e'/x  (c'«)  for  tv  (en)  =  in, 
and  (TtofMa  (soma),  genit.  o-w/ioto?  (somatos)  =  a 
body.]  The  transference  of  the  elements  of 
one  body  into  another  body,  and  their  con- 
version into  its  substance,  as  by  decomposi- 
tion aud  assimilation. 

me'-te-6r,  s.  [Fr.  meteore,  from  Gr.  nercoipos 
(meteoros)  =  raised  above  the  earth,  soaring  in 
the  air  ;  fx^Tewpov  (meteoron)  =  a  lueteur,  from 
fjierd  (mcta)  =  among  ;  eutpa  (eora)  =  anything 
suspended  ;  aeipia  (oeivo)  =  to  lift ;  Sp.  me- 
teoro;  Ital.  vieteora.] 

1.  Literally:  A  luminous  body  appearing 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  sky,  and  then  dis- 
appearing, exploding  or  descending  to  the 
earth  ;  a  shooting  star.  On  any  clear  niglit 
an  occasional  meteor  may  be  SL-eu,  but  the 
most  brilliant  displays  are  conlined  to  parti- 
cular dates.  A  very  notable  one  is  on  Nov.  13 
or  14.  In  1S(J4,  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton,  of  Yale 
College,  predicted  a  display  in  ISGG,  and 
determined  the  length  of  the  meteoric  cycle, 
the  annual  period,  and  the  probable  orbit 
round  the  sun  of  the  November  stream.  The 
display  which  came  on  Nov.  13,  1S66,  was 
splendid.  It  was  seen  all  over  Europe,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  elsewhere.  About 
eight  thousand  meteors  were  counted  at  Green- 
wich, and  it  is  supposed  that  another  thousand 
may  have  escaped  observation.  They  came 
from  a  radiant  point  149'  1 2'  of  right  ascension, 
and  23°  1'  of  north  declination,  between  y  and 
e  Leonis,  just  north  of  the  bright  star  Regu- 
lus.  On  an  average,  each  meteor  was  visible 
about  three  seconds,  and  drew  a  cord  of  silver 
radiance  from  twenty  to  forty  degrees  in 
length.  In  Nov.,  18(37  and  1S6S,  considerable 
star  showers  were  seen  in  the  United  States. 
Similar  displays  have  been  seen  in  the  Nov. 
of  the  years  !i02,  931,  934,  1002.  1101,  1202. 
13G6,  1533,  1602,  1G9S,  1799,  1832,  and  1S::3. 
That  of  Nov.  12,  1709,  was  one  of  the  fin.st. 
It  was  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  at 
Cuniana,  in  Si^uth  America.  Prof.  Adams 
places  the  more  magniUcent  displays  at  in- 
t«r\*als  of  thirty-tliree  and  a  quarter  years 
apart,  and,  if  his  theory  be  correct,  the  next 
will  be  due  in  1S90.  It  is  believed  that  a 
ring  of  meteors  revolves  round  the  sun, 
portions  of  it  very  thickly  studded  with 
them,  while  at  others  they  are  only  sparsely 
scattered.  Everj' year  the  earth's  orbit  cuts 
through  the  ring,  though  only  at  intervals  of 
about  thiity-three  years  through  the  j-art 
where  they  are  most  crowded.  The  meteors 
tliemselves  are  of  iron,  which,  striking  the 
atmosphere  of  the  apjiroacliing  earth  with 
planetary  velocity,  ignite  and  go  to  dust. 
Leverrier  considers  that  in  a.  p.  127  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  jtlanet  Uranus  bronglit  them  into 
their  present  orbit.  Heis  and  Alexander 
Horschel  recognise  about  a  hundred  other 
meteor  systems ;  hence  it  has  been  found 
needful  to  distinguish  them  by  names.  The 
November  meteors  coming  from  the  constella- 
tion Leo  are  called  Leonids.  The  next  in 
importance  appear  about  August  10,  and  come 
from  the  constellation  Perseus.  They  are 
therefore  named  Perseids.  Of  old  they  were 
called  the  Tears  of  St.  La^vrence,  They 
appear  generally  much  earlier  in  the  evening 
than  the  Leonids.  In  1S06  Prof.  Alexander 
Ilerscliel,  son  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  studying 
the  August  meteors  with  a  s[iectroscope, 
found  some  of  them  to  consist  in  large  mea- 
sure of  sodium  vajiour,  and  to  be  "nothing 
else  but  soda  flames."  Tliere  are  also  Lyrids, 
Geminids,  Orionids,  Draconids,  Aquariads, 
Andromedes,  &c.  Prof.  Schiaparelli,  of  Milan, 
has  shown  that  the  orbits  of  j'articnlar  comets 
often  wonderfully  coincide  with  those  of  me- 
teoric rings.    A  small  cninet,  called  Temple's, 


invisible  to  the  naked  eye  coincides  with  the 
orbit  of  the  November  meteors,  and  a  large 
one,  called  Tuttle's  comet,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  1802  with  that  of  the  Perseids. 

^  Viewing  the  term  meteors  aa  a  generic 
word,  the  committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tiun  onLuuiinuus  Meteors  ran.L;e  imder  it  what 
may  be  called  the  following  sii-cies  : 

1.  Telescopic   Met--ors.  only  reude 
naked  eye  by  the  aid  of  telescopes. 

2,  shootiivj-stars,  visible  to  the  iKiked  eve.  and  com- 

S arable  to  the  dilfevcut  apiJarent  nmKnitudes  of  the 
xed  stars  in  brightness. 

a  Bolides  aud  Firebnllt,  or  very  luminous  meteors, 
coiiipnjable  in  brilliancy  to  the  vlaiiets  .Iuiiit*-r  nud 
Venus,  and  to  the  different  phases  or  tne  moon,  aud 
sometimes  even  rivalling  the  8uu  by  np]>eariiijj  with 
much  splendour  in  broful  diiylight,  the  term  b<ilidts 
beini;  mually  applied  to  the  smaller,  and  firebaUa  to 
the  larger  kinds, 

4.  Detonating  or  "Areolitic'  Meteort,  flrehalls  which 
produce  an  audible  explosion,  like  a  distant  cannon,  a 
peal  of  thunder,  or  an  earthcjuakt's  shock,  by  their 
concussion  with  the  air.  and  which  dlfler  accordint;ly 
from  the  last  (aa  "forked  "  lightning  often  does  from 
distant  aud  "sheet"  ligMiiing)  only  by  the  tlmnder. 
clap  that  not  unfrequeiitly  reverberates  from  firebnlls 
of  the  largest  and  brightest  class ;  or,  finally,  as 

6.  tUonefaUsATiA  IrotifaUs  (the  latter  very  rare  occur- 
rences), or  the  falls  of  meteorites,  either  singly  or  in  ft 
shower,  it  may  be  of  many  thousands  of  miRments, 
from  a  lUeball,  which.  esi>ecially  if  seen  iu  the  day- 
time, when  these  occuirences  are  nsually  observed,  la 
almost  always  a  large  meteor  of  the  labt-named  d^ 
BCription.     [Brit.  Aisoc.  Jieport  (18T8),  p.  371.1 

2,  Fig. :  Anything  wliicli  transiently  or 
momentarily  da2zles,  allures,  or  strikes  with 
wonder. 

"The  »n«reor  of  conquest  allured  lue  too  far." 

Biji-yin  :  A'u/"/'  -"i  i  FarrweU. 

meteor -Cloud,   meteoric -cloud,  & 

An  expanse  of  siiace  thickly  studded  with 
meteors  or  meteoric  paiticles. 

meteor- current,  s.  The  current  or 
stream  of  meteors  moving  together  in  the 
same  orbit. 

meteor-like,  adv.     Like  a  meteor. 

"  ThuUL;h  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 
Afl  iitf(e'>r-like  thou  glidest  by.* 

Byj-on :  Glamir, 

meteor-powder,  s.    [Meteoh  sthel.] 

meteor-ring,  meteoric-ring,  s.    Tbe 

orbit  of  a  system  of  meteors. 

meteor-Shower,  meteoric-shower, 

s.  showers  of  meteors  when  the  earth  in  her 
orbit  intersects  that  of  a  meteoric  ring.    |.Me- 

TEOR.] 

meteor-spectroscope,  s.  A  spectro- 
scope specially  adapte<.l  for  observing  meteors. 

meteor-Steel,  s.  An  alloyed  steel  which 
hns  a  wavy  appearance,  rtsembling  Damascus 
steel.  An  alloy  of  zinc,  80  ;  nickel,  16  ;  siher, 
4  =  100,  is  placed  in  a  black-lead  crucible, 
covered  with  charcoal,  and  melted.  It  is 
rendered  friable  by  pouring  it  into  cold  water, 
is  reduced  to  powder,  called  meteor- powder, 
and  is  added  to  steel  in  a  crucible. 

meteor-Streak,  .<:.  A  streak  of  light 
whit-h  various  meteors  leave  behind  them  for 
a  few  seconds  after  they  have  vanished. 

meteor-stream,  s.    [Meteor-current.I 

meteor-system,    meteoric-system. 

s.  A  countless  number  of  meteors  moving 
together  in  a  stream  though  each  is  inde- 
pendently following  out  its  own  elliptic  orbit. 

meteor-track,  s.  The  track  of  n  meteor 
in  the  sky.  It  is  probably  from  an  ascertain- 
able i-adiant  point,  or,  at  least,  radiant  region 
(q.v.). 

me-te-6r'-xc,  a,     [Eng.  ni^fcon'c;  -ic] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  meteor  or  meteors; 
consisting  of  meteors  ;  resembling  or  par- 
taking of  the  nature  or  properties  of  a  meteor: 
as,  a  meteoric  shower. 

2.  Fig. :  Flashing  or  appearing  bright  and 
illustrious  for  a  biief  time ;  transiently  or 
irregularly  brilliant. 

meteoric-astronomy,  $.  Tlie  branch 
of  astronomy  wliich  treats  of  meteors. 

"  Some  papers  on  Meteoric  AstTon(m%y.''—DHl.  Auoe. 
Rep.  (1871),  p.  2-,. 

meteoric-date,  meteoric-epoch,  s. 

A  date  or  an  cpoth  in  any  year  wheu  meteors 
may  be  expected.  Tlie  chief  are,  Jan.  1,  2, 
April  19-21,  Aug.  5-12  (and  especially  lOth), 
Nov.  12-15,  and  Doe.  11-13.  (Brit,  Assoc- 
Ecp.  (1S69),  p.  217;  (1S70),  p.  78.) 

meteoric-iron,  s.  Iron  coming  to  th« 
earth  from  a  meteoric  ring. 

meteoric-paper,  s.    Sheets  or  layers  ot 


f&te,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p<5t» 
or«  wdre«  wol&  work.  wlid«  son :  mute«  cub,  ciire«  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  :=  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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interwoven  confcrvae,  diatoms,  infusoria,  &a, 
found  on  the  surface  of  n^cks  after  an  inuu<la- 
tion.  Tliey  sometimes  fail  from  the  air,  and 
were  at  one  time  thonglit  to  he  of  meteoric 
oriiJ^in.  Now  it  is  consideri-d  that  they  hiive 
bet-n  caught  up  from  tlie  ground  by  smsill 
whirlwimU,  and  then  allowed  again  to  fall. 
Akin  to  Naturui  Flannel.  (GriJUh  <t  Hen/rey.) 
(Flanneu] 
moteorlc-shower, s.  [Meteor-shower.] 
meteorlostones,    *.    pl^     [Aerolite, 

MtlLt'UITE.] 

•  me-te-Sr'-lo-al,  a.  [Eng.  meteoric;  -ai.] 
The  same  as  MtritoRic  (q.v.). 

"  I  tee  a  rejeiublimce  wf  that  m«t«orieaI  light  which 
lipmiiri  111  mooiiih  uliiccs.  that  seema  lire,  but  U 
nothiug  but  a  flmiay  glUleriusoxlialatlon."— fiiJ.  aall  : 
8uiUut/uy  12. 

me'-te-or-i^in,  s.    [Eng.  meteor;  -ism.] 
Med. :  The  same  as  Tympanitis  (q.v.). 

me -te-dr-itO,  s.  [Eng.  meteor;  -He;  Fr. 
nieUvriif:.]  A  meteoric  stone,  a  compound  of 
eai-thyaud  metjillie  matter  which  has  fallen  to 
the  earth  ;  a  meteuroUte.     [Meteor,  H  6.] 

m©'-t6-6r-iz©,  v.i.  [Gr.  /ierewpi'^tu  (vieteori:r>) 
=  to  raise  to  a  height ;  fjLCTt'wpo?  (meteoros)  — 
raised  in  the  air;  Fr.  sc  metioriser.]  To  take 
the  form  of  a  meteor ;  to  ascend  in  vajjour 
like  a  meteor. 

me'-t5-6r-6-grapli,  s.  [METEoRoaRApnv.] 
An  .ipparatus  I'T  registering  meteorological 
phenomena.  It  was  inv^-nted  by  an  Italian, 
Father  Secchi  of  Rome,  who  obtflined  a  prize 
for  it  at  the  Taris  International  Exbibition 
of  1867. 

mo-te-or-i-gr&ph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  meteoro- 
graph(y) :  -ic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  me- 
teorography. 

me-te-or-dg'-ra-pliSr,  s.  [Gr.  fiertotpov 
{metf6ron)—n  meteor, and  ypa^toigrajiho)  =  t" 
write.]  Mi'leorology ;  tlio  registration  of 
meteorological  phenomena. 

m© -te-or-oid,  a.  <fc  s.     [Eng.  meteor,  and  Gr. 

«(5os  (i.id"$)  -  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  a  uiett'or. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Gen. :  Any  moving  body  in  the  sky  which 
has  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  meteor. 

2.  Spec  (PI.):  Used  by  Schiaparelli  for  par- 
ticles of  a  nehular  mass  or  cloud  destined 
ultimately  to  become  a  meteoric  ring  revolvin;^ 
round  the  sun.  (Brit.  Assoc  Hep.  (1B71),  p.  4j.) 

me'-tS-Or-^lite,  s.  [Gr.  ^ereupos  (meteoros) 
~  raised  in  theair,  antl  Ai^oi  (iirAoi-)=a8tont'.] 
The  same  as  Meteorite  (q.v.). 

me-t©-6r-6-l6g'-ic,  me-te-or-6-lSg'- 

ic  ^1»  fi.  [Eni^.  7H€teoroliig(y) :  -ic,  -ical ;  Fr. 
viett'Tvl'igiiiitc.]  FyrtJiining  or  relating  to  the 
atmos[.hLTe  and  its  phenomena ;  pertaining 
t<:>  tiie  -sri'iue  itf  meteorology;  used  in  inr- 
teorol'igy:  as,  m>:te"rn!i,iii<',d  instruments,  me- 
teoroIogiaU  obscrvatinnH,  A:e. 

meteorological  tables  or  register, 

8.  A  rexiHtcr  or  atcount  of  the  statf  uf  the 
atiii'iHphere  in  reganl  t'»  temperature,  dryness, 
moisture,  weiglit,  wituls,  &c.,  as  ascertained 
by  various  meteorological  iTistrunients,  such 
as  the  biironuter,  thermometer,  anemometer, 
hygrometer,  &c. 

mo-tfi  dr-61'-^-glBt,  8.  [Kng.  m£teorolog(y) ; 
-ist ;  Fr.  m^teorologiate ;  Bp.  meteor ologistn.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  meteorology. 

"Tho  m^teitroioffUti  olwervD.  that  amonnt  th»  four 
•letiipiiti  which  arc  the  lii{;Tcdlpnt«  of  all  sublunary 
creatnm,  thi:r«  li  a  iiotnbls  correspontleucy."— i/owrf  .- 
Vocal  FuroH. 

mo~t^-6r-6r-6-gy,  t.    (Gr.  ^itTtiapoXoyia 

(metfurntogui),  from  ^Ltriuipov  (mrleoron)  ^  a 
meteor,  and  Aoyoc  (l'<y"fi)  -  a  discourse,  a 
trejitine;  Fr.  meUoroUxjie ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  w#- 
Uorologia,} 

Phy$.  Science  :  That  branch  of  science  which 
observes,  reglstcnt,  clnssilleK,  and  compares 
the  various  and  varying  phenomena  of  our 
atmosphere.  It  n-marks,  at  the  same  time, 
the  connection  of  those  pheiiomeim  with 
liea\i'iily  bodh-s,  and  with  the  solid  and  Ilonicl 
materials  of  tlie  earth.  In  reference  to  their 
reciprocal  and  conit>iiie4l  Induence  in  dettT* 
mining  the  character  of  diflerent  climateit, 
and  with  the  view  of  leaining  the  meteoric 


history  of  every  region  of  our  globe,  of 
ultiuiately  investigating  the  laws  of  atmo- 
Bpheric  change  and  the  plan  of  meteoric  ac- 
tion ;  the  theory,  in  fact,  of  nieteorohtgical 
phenomena,  on  which  depends  essentially  the 
tltness  of  the  various  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  for  the  pniduclion  of  dillerent  vege- 
table and  other  subst^iuces,  and  for  the 
supi>ort  of  animal  life. 

"  In  HUinJo'  iiiihiinlii  vte  deny  tiot  a  kind  of  natural 
m^tforolofji/,  or  luiiHti?  iircaentatloii  t«jth  of  wind  and 
weAtlier.  —liromnc  :    Vuli/ttr  Errnurt.  bk.  ill.,  cb.  X. 

•  me'-te-or-o-man-^Jr,  s.     [Gr.  (Lfret^pov 

(mctioron)  =  a  meteor,  and  nayreia  (mcnteia)  = 
prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  among 
the  Romans  by  meteoric  phenomena,  as  by 
thumler  and  lightning. 

me-te-6r-6m'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  meteor;  o 
connect.,  and  meter.] 

Tcleg. :  An  apparatus  for  receiving,  at  a 
local  station,  transmitting  to  a  central  station, 
by  telegi-aph-wires,  and  there  recording  tlie 
direction  and  velocity  of  tlie  wind,  condition 
of  the  barometerand  thermometer,  and  amount 
of  rainfall, 

me-te-or'-6-8c6pe,  s.  [Gr.  fier^upo^  (meteo- 
ros) —  raised  in  the  air,  ami  tTKOtritti  (skojicO)  = 
to  see,  to  observe.]  An  instrument  used  for 
taking  angles,  and  making  measurements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 


-.  IL  6. 

me-te-or-6s'-c6-py,s.  [Eng.  meteoroscopie) ; 
-'/•)  The  taking  of  observations  with  the 
iiieteorost'ope  (q.v.). 

*  m,e-te'-dr-OU3,  a.  [Eng.  mettnr;  -ous.] 
Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor;  resembling  a 
meteor. 

"  The  cherubim  descended,  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteoroia,  as«vuuiiig  mlet." 

ilUton:  P.  U,  riL«a». 

mef -er  (1),  "  meet'-er,  s.  [Eng.  m^te  (i)  v., 
-tr.]  uiie  who  or  that  which  metes  or  niea- 
aures ;  a  measurer;  a  measuring  instrument 
or  apparatus.  When  used  simply,  it  is  equi- 
valent to  a  gas-meter  (q.v.),  but  it  generally 
occurs  in  eomposition  :  as  land-TTiefer,  coal- 
mc/er,  water-nie^er. 

"But  the  auIuagiT,  the  weigher,  the  me*t«r  of 
gnuit«.  will  Dnt  sutler  us  U>  actiuieitce  in  the  Judgmeut 
of  the  prince."— fiurfce  .*  Letter  to  a  Jn'oble  Lord. 

*  met-er  (2),  s.    [Metre  (1).] 

*met''«r-age(ageasig),s.  [Eng.  m«fcr(i); 
•a.j,'.] 

1.  The  act  of  measuring. 

2.  The  measurement  itself. 

3.  The  price  paid  for  measurement. 

met'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  meter  (2);  -er.J  One 
who  writes  in  metre  ;  a  poet. 

mete'-Stick,  s.     [Eng.  mete  (1),  v.,  and  stick.] 
Naut.  :  A  stick  lixed  on  a  board  at  right 
angles,  to  measure  the  height  of  the  hold  of  a 
shi]),  and  to  level  the  ballast. 

*  mete'- wand,  *  met -wand,  f.     [Eng. 

iiute  (I),  v..   and  u'u/ul]      A  measuring  rod, 
stalf,  or  pole. 

"  Now  (he  "uime  is  called  a  yiuxl,  or  n  mettpand,  Ac" 
—Stovi:  iieuru  i.  ian.  UU3|. 

*  mete'-yard,  s.    [Eng.  mWe(l).  v.,  and  yard.] 

A  yard,  stall,  ur  rod  used  for  measuring. 

"Take  thou  the  bill,  giTe  me  thy  mrte^rtrrf,  and 
spare  not  me." — iAakeip. :  Taniinj/  <4  '^  Shrcva,  Iv.  ;i, 

moth-a-cr^l'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  methyl),  and 
acnilic]  iJerived  from  orcontained  in  acrylic- 
acid. 

methacryllc-acld,  s. 

Vhem. :  C^HgOo.  An  acid  Isomeric  with  cro- 
tonic  acid,  obtained  in  the  form  of  its  etliylic 
salt  by  tlie  a(lic)n  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on 
the  ethylic  salt  of  hydroxy-isobutyric  acid. 
The  free  acid  is  a  colourless  oil,  solid  at  0*, 
hnvingaii  odour  of  jiyrogallic acid,  and  a  strong 
acid  reaction.     Its  salts  are  very  unstable. 

mSth'-al,  8.     [T^ng.  meth(yl  ether),  and  a/(co- 

hol).  ]     '[MVRISTIC  ALCOnOL.] 

mSth'-ane>  s.    [Eng.  meth(yC):  -ane.]    [Mausii- 

OA^.] 

mfi-thfig'-lin,  5.  [Wei.  meddyghjn  =  mead  ; 
lit.  =  mcaddiouor,  from  mead  —  nu-iul,  and  llyn 
=  liquor.]    Ttic  same  as  Mkad((|.v.). 

"  O'tr  our  parcb'd  totigua  the  rich  m^thfaHn  illdea." 
tfay  .    To  a  Ixtdn,  Rp^  L 


meth  -ene,  s.    [Eng.  meth(yl);  -ene.\ 

Chan. :  CHj.  Methylene,  a  diatomic  radical 
unknown  in  the  free  state.  11  forms  etlicrs 
analogous  to  ethylene,  but  the  series  is  luueh 
less  eonii'leto.    (St-e  compounds.) 

methene  diacetate,  s. 

Chan.  :  cH.j;(U-Ci;U3U>j.  It  is  prc|yired  by 
acting  on  melhenc  diiodide  wiih  argentic 
acetate  and  aeetic  acid.     It  boils  at  170'. 

methene-dlbromlde,  s. 

Of:m. :  Lll.jlii.j.  Ul)tained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  iodide  uf  melhyl.  It  forms  a 
heavv  liquid,  which  boiU  at  SO'.  It  has  a  sp. 
gr.  of  2-004. 

methene-dlchloride,  «. 

C/um.;  Cll.j*.!^..  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  nirthylic  chloride,  CH3CI  •¥  Cl'>  = 
Cll2*-'l-2  +  llCl.  It  is  a  eoloui  less  and  volatile 
litjnid  of  a  sweet  and  penetrating  odour.  It 
boils  at  ;il°,  ami  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

methene-dliodlde.  s. 

Chem.-.CH.jl^.  Prepared  by  heating  iodoform 
for  several  hours  with  hydriodic  acid.  It  is  a 
colourless  sweet-smelling  oil,  which  boils  at 
182°,  and  crystallizes  in  tlie  cold  in  brilliant 
leaves,  which  melt  at  ti%     Its  sp.  gr.  is  3-345. 

methene-dlmethylate,  s. 

Chem. :  CH^^OCUa)^.  Methylal.  Formal.  A 
product  obtained  by  heating  methylic  alcohol 
with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  A'l", 
and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  "866.  It  dissolves  in 
three  parts  of  water,  and  in  ull  proportions  in 
ether  and  alcohol. 

methene-dlphenyl,  s. 

CVtt'm. :  CH2  .    It  is  obtained  by  the 

>— CgHe 

action  of  sutpliuric  acid  on  benzoHc  alcolnd. 

It  crystallizes  iu  needles,  which   melt  at  2h* 

and  boil  at  2'oV.     It  has  the  smell  of  oranges. 

methene  disulphonic-aoid,  s. 

Chan.:  CH.j(?iU.jUil>j.  Methiunic  acid.  It 
is  readily  obta'ined  by  heating  aceUiinide  with 
Noidhausen  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
long  deliquescent  needles. 

methene -oxide*  s.  [Formaldehyde, 
MhrrHvi--ALm:HvnE.] 

meth'-ide,  s.  [Eng.  metli(yl);  -ide.]  (See  tlie 
comitoiind.) 

methlde-alumlnlc.  s. 

Chevi. :  AlCsHg^  A1(CH3)3.  A  compound 
obtained  by  heating  mercuric  methide  with 
aluminium  in  a  seiUcd  tube.  It  is  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  which  congeals  at  0°  and  boila 
at  l;iO°.  It  takes  tire  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  is  decomposed  by  wattr  with  explosive 
violence. 

methide-borlo,  s.     [Mfthvijc-boride.I 

me-thinkB.  imp,  v.  [A.S.  trie  thyncedh.  from 
me,  dative  of  tho  pei-sonal  luomiun  /,  and  thyn- 
can  (imi>ers.  v.)  to  seem.]  [Think.)  It  seems 
to  me  :  it  appeal's  to  me;  I  think,  meseema. 
(Only  used  in  poetry  or  elevated  wiiting.) 

■*  Verily,  mtthinka 
■Windoiii  1»  xfttlmes  nearer  when  wo  bUkip." 

Wi.nUto-rth     Eicurtuiu.  bk.  UL 

meth-i-6n'~lc,  a.  [Eng.  meithyl);  Gr.  6tlo¥ 
(f/i(.'ti>a)  =  sulptiur,  and  Eng.  sutl.  -ic]  (See 
tho  compounti.) 

methlonlc - aold,  9.      [MrrnENc-DtsiTL- 

PMtl.NH  -Ai   11),] 

meth'-od,  s.   [Fr.  mvthode,  IVoni  Lat.  mtthodns, 

methodoa,  from  Gr./i^fo6o«(^a<•f/iOl/o*),  froniM*"- 
(meth),  for /i<Ta(in*f«)  =  "'ler,  and  ofi6«  (/n-f/c.s) 
=  a  way.  ruttenhani  in  iJbit  ranketl  this 
among  the  words  ol  recent  iiiiroduction  int^" 
English.) 
L  OrtUnary  Langnnije : 

1.  A  way,  moile,  or  course  by  which  an  aim 
or  object  is  or  may  be  attained  ;  a  nioile  or 
manner  of  procednixj;  chamcterlstic  manner 
or  mode  of  procedure. 

"  Let  luch  |>eniona  .  .  .  not  quarrel  with  the  grrfvt 
fthyilolitn  ■■(  iMiula  fi>r  hnviiiK  cured  them  by  Muy  uiid 
leiitle  m'thttiU."—iivuih     Semnoru,  Vol.  Ix..  ier.  I. 

2,  Systematic  or  onlerly  procedure;  sys- 
tem ;  H  manner  of  action  lAsed  on  rules ; 
onler  and  regularity  of  procedure. 

"  Wht>m  ttil*li«)i|tiir  m«/\ndleprpHiitiind  eflbctlvv, 

thliiim  thf   I t  miiole  and  dlvrnw  In  ttiiie.   plnre, 

uid  outwKrd  clrvuiiiiiAikce  nre  hnnight  into  iiieiitM 
c<iiilltiiilt>  Kiid  •uocculnii.  the  uiure  ■IrlkliiK  ta  th« 
ltMt>xi<4K-l»i"—Coteridff*:  J/i^od.  wo.  tl. 


b62l,  b^ :  p^t,  S6^\  :  cat,  9CII.  chorus,  9hln,  bonQh :  go,  Rem :  thin,  fhls  :  sin.  a^  ;  oxpoct,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  :=  C 
-tlOD,  -8lon  =  shtlin ;  -^lon,  -^on  -^  shun,    -oious,  -tloua,  -slooa  -  ahUa.      bio,  -die.  iK,  ^  b^U  d9L 
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methodical— methyl 


IL  Tticknically : 

1.  Logic:  A  logical  or  scientific  arrarif^'e- 
ment  or  mode  of  procedure ;  the  art  of  dis- 
posing or  arranging  well  a  series  of  thouglils 
cithei-  fur  the  elucidatinu  or  discovery  of  truth, 
■or  for  the  proof  of  a  truth  already  known, 

"Method.  whii:li  is  usually  Jeacribed  as  the  fourth 
part  of  Logic,  is  nilher  a  cuiuvlete  ))iiu:tit:.Ll  Lo^nL'-  ■  .  ■ 
Method  Is  rather  &  jwwer  or  spirit  of  tlie  iut*;U«i.t, 

eTVfuliugall  that  it  iloea,  thsui  its  tuugible  in'oduLt. 
euce  we  |>ut  in  the  iilaceof  niles  tor  JJvtfioU lis n  jiiiit 
of  Lo^'ie.  an  Applied  Loijic.  which  shows  uuder  what 
coiuliliciis  iu  the  Bevenil  regioua  of  Inquiry  the  Ihrte 
acts  of  thought  may  be  safoly  i-erformed.  iiud  how  far 
rules  can  a\'ail  to  direct  the  niLud  In  the  use  of  tlieui 
to  jTotitalile  or  beautiful  results,"— TAonwo/i ;  Lam  of 
thought  (lutrod.),  %  «. 

2.  Nat.  Science  :  A  principle  or  system  of 
classiht-ation.  Used  siiecially  iu  connection 
with  tlie  two  systems  of  botanical  classilica- 
tions — the  Artilicial,  or  Linnjcan  Method,  and 
the  Natural  Method  of  Classification. 

me^thod'-ic-al,  *  me-thod'-ic,  a,  [Fr. 
metkodit^Key  from  metkode  =:  method.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  method  ; 
proceeding  or  based  on  a  systematic  and 
orderly  disposition  and  arrangement ;  syste- 
matic, orderly. 

"A  man  of  methodical  Industry  aud  honourable 
porauits."— Co^triifi/e:  Aftlhod,  5  2. 

2.  Acting  on  method  or  a  systematic  mode 
of  procedure. 

"Cliarles  Reade  was  not  mefhodio  in  the  disposition 
of  his  lupers.  * — J'uU  Mali  Gazette,  June  'iH,  isui. 

ino-thod'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  methodical; 
-ly.]  In  a  methodical  manner;  according  to 
method  ;  systematically. 

"  Let  it  lie  tannlit  them  aysteraaticj\lly  and  methodi- 
cally.'—Porteus :  beniions,  voL  i.,  ser.  'j. 

•  me-thod'-ics,  s.    [Methodic]    The  science 

of  metliod. 

tfeth'-6d-ism,  s.     [Eng.  metkod;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist.  £  EccUs. :  One  of  the  leading 
religious  systems  of  English-speaking  races. 
A  religious  sticiety  existed  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1727,  among  the  members  of  which  were 
John  and  Charles  "Wesh  /  and  George  Wliite- 
field,  young  men  studying  for  orders.  They 
and  their  associates  were  half  derisively  called 
the  "Godly,"  or  the  "  Sacramentarian  Club" 
(because  they  went  through  a  mocking  crowd 
to  communicate  at  St.  Mary's),  and,  hnally, 
Methodists,  from  the  methodical  way  in  whii-!i 
they  performed  tlieir  religious  duties,  John 
"Wesley,  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
"Wesley,  was  ln^rn  at  Epworth,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, June  17,  1703.  On  Oct.  14,  1735,  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  sailed  for  Georgia  as 
agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  but  their  mission  was  a  faihin^ 
In  1736  Charles,  and  in  173S  John,  returned  to 
England.  His  friend  George  Whitefleld  had 
already  on  F?l'ruary  17,  17r.O,  commenced 
open-air  preaching  near  Bristol.  Wesley 
followed  at  the  same  place ;  but,  imlike 
Whitetield,  oi^anized  his  converts  into  so- 
cieties, the  first  being  formed  in  that  year. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  Bristol 
in  1740;  the  Foundry  in  Moorlidds,  London, 
hired  for  a  term  of  years,  was  tittod  up 
as  a  preaching- house.  Iu  Wesley's  absence, 
his  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Maxtield,  presumed 
to  preach  in  the  Foundry.  Weshy  liasteiied 
to  London  to  silence  him,  but,  by  his  mother's 
advice,  he  was  persuaded  to  listen  before  he 
acted,  was  convinced  that  slie  was  right,  for- 
bore to  interfere,  and  consented  to  the  rise 
of  an  order  of  lay  preacht_-rs.  In  1741,  Weshy 
and  Whitefteld  ceased  to  act  togetlier,  tlieir 
views  on  the  decrees  of  God  differing,  Wesley 
being  Armiiiian  and  Whitefleld  Calvinistic. 
Though  Whitefleld  had  not  the  organizing 
gift  of  Wesley,  his  preaching  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  two  denominations — Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists (q. v. )and  Lady  Huntingdon's  Conuexicm. 
[Huntingdon-.]  He  died  in^America  on  Sept. 
17,  1770.  in  1744  the  first  conference  was 
held  ;  it  was  attended  by  six  persons,  all 
clergymen.  At  the  conference  held  at  Leeds 
in  1755,  the  separation  between  itinerant  and 
local  preachers  was  made  broader  :  the  funner 
were  to  be  sujtiiorted  by  the  contributions-of 
the  societies  ;  the  latter  to  support  tlietii- 
selves  by  their  ordinary  callings,  preaching 
during  hours  of  leisure.  By  17ti7  there  were 
thirty-two  of  tlie  former  and  some  hundreds  of 
the  latter  ;  in  1791  the  former  numbered  312. 

Charles  Wesley,  who  h;id  rendered  the  Me- 
thodists, and  the  English  Churches  generallv, 
great  service  by  his  hymns,  died  in  1788, 
and  John,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-eight, 
on  March  2,  179L 


In  17&4  Juhn  Wesley  liad  executed  a  deed 
poll  in  Chancery,  which,  reserving  his  rights 
aud  those  of  his  brother,  provided  that  on  his 
death  his  jdace  should  be  supplied  by  a  jwr- 
manent  body  of  one  hundred  ministers,  meet- 
ing at  the  conference,  and  called  the  Legal 
Huudied.  They  still  constitute  the  supreme 
governing  body  of  the  Wesleyan  Metliodists. 
When  it  meets,  it  fills  up  by  co-optation  all 
vacancies  which  may  have  arisen  during  the 
year.  John  Wesley  strongly  felt  that  a  minister 
should  nnt  administer  the  sacraments  unless 
lie  were  duly  ordained.  In  the  absence  of  a 
bishop,  he  would  sanction  ordination  by  pres- 
byters, and  had  liimself,  in  17S4.  ordained  twn 
ministers  for  Ameiica.  With  all  his  influence, 
he  found  it  dilticult  to  repress  the  desire  of 
the  preachers  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  in  1795  the  liberty  was  conceded  where- 
ever  a  congreijition  sought  it  for  their  pastor. 
In  17t'7  a  schism  took  place,  originating  ilie 
Methodist  New  Connexion  (q.v,).  [New,  f.] 
In  ISIO  arose  the  Primitive  Methodists  (q.v.) ; 
iu  1S15,  the  Bible  Christians  (q.v.)  ;  in  1S28,  the 
Protestant  Methodists  ;  in  1S34,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association  ;  in  1S49,  the  Wesleyan 
Reform  Association  (q.v.),  the  last  three  now 
combined  together  and  called  the  United  Me- 
thodist Free  Cliurches.  The  annual  confer- 
ence, during  the  consideration  of  spiritual 
questions,  is  composed  of  ministers  only. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  the  L'nited  States, 
organized  under  Episcopal  government,  is  a 
powerful  body.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary \Var  it  numbered  43  preachers  and 
13,740  members.  It  now  has  a  membership  of 
nearly  5,000,01*0,  with  more  than  25,000  minis- 
ters. In  additiun  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
branches  there  are  several  small  bodies  of 
Methodista,  named  the  United  Brethren,  the 
American  Wfsh-yan,  the  Independent,  the 
rrimitive  Methodists,  &c, 

meth'-o-djst,  s.  A  a.    [Eng.  method;  -ist.] 

A,  As  substantive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tliose  philosophers  who  adopted  a  certain 
methi>dical  manner  iu  their  speculations. 

"  The  finest  mrthodists.  according  to  Aristotle  8 
golden  rule  of  artiltcid  bounds,  condemn  geumetrlcal 
jjitieiits  in  aritliujelic  or  nrlthuietical  precfi'ts  in 
Eeoiuetry  na  irregular  and  abusive."— 0,  Harvey: 
fierce't  Sutiererogation,  p.  117. 

2.  One  who  practises  self-examination. 

"All  of  us. who  have  some  or  ctber tender  parts  of 
our  si.uN.  which  we  cannot  endure  should  be  migentiy 
toUL'liLil;  every  m.in  luu-^t  be  his  own  meihodisC  to  find 
them  tjut.'—JackS'jn:  Justi/j/itiy  Fatth,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

3.  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians  who 
practised  by  theory  or  method. 

"  Tlieinison  and  his  old  sect  of  mefhodistt  resolved 
that  the  Inxum  .nnd  strictnm  .  ,  .  were  the  princlijltrs 
and  originals  ul all  dideaseaiu  the  wurid." — Bammond.: 
W-jrks.  vol.  iv.,  p,  577. 

IL  Church  Hist.  &  Eccles. : 

*  1.  The  name  given  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  certain  Ruman  Caiholic  contro- 
versialists, mostly  French,  who,  in  conduct- 
ing disputes  with  Protestants,  required  from 
them  express  scripture  for  every  attestation 
they  made,  refusing  to  allow  them  to  estab- 
lish any  position  by  argumentation,  inference, 
or  necessary  consequence.  Among  them  were 
Francis  Veron,  a  Jesuit,  Bishop  Barthold 
Nihusius,  and  his  brother  Wahlenburg.  {Mo- 
skeim :  Church  ifwi.,  cent  SA'ii.,  sec.  ii.,  pt. 
i.,  §  15.) 

2.  A  follower  of  Wesley  or  "Whitefield,  or 
one  who  adheres  to  tlie  system  of  doctrine  and 
church  government  called  Methodism  (q.v.), 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  MeTHODiSTrc 
(q.v.). 

"  Some  of  the  elder  ones  who  belonped  to  the  met?iO' 
dist  church."— ^ J/ ri-Sfoir*.*  CncleTonitVtibin.ch.^xvi. 

meth-o-dist-ic,  metlx-o-dist'-zc-al,  a. 

[Eng.  methodist ;  -ic^  -Jca?.]  Pert^iining  to 
method  or  the  Methodists ;  resembling  the 
Methodists ;  following  the  strictness  of  the 
Methodists.  (Frequently  used  in  contempt 
or  irony.) 

"In  onnection  with  the  Sfeth^Mic  revival.'— 
Itaac  Tai/lirr :  iVetley  <t  Ateftu>dism,  p.  106. 

meth-o-dist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mdho' 
distical ;  -Zy.]    In  a  niethodistical  manner. 

me-thod-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  method i :(e)  ; 
•ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  methodizing; 
the  state  of  being  reduced  to  method. 

meth'-od-ize,  v.t.  &  t     [Eng.  m.etkod  ;  -ize.] 
A.  Tram.  :   To  reduce  to  method ;   to  ar- 
ran;;e  or  dispose  in  order  ;  to  arrange  syste- 
matically,   (Pope  :  Es-;mj  on  Criticism,  80.) 


B.  hUrans. :  To  act  systematically  or  ac- 
cording to  method ;  to  follow  a  system  or 
method. 

.    Is   disposed  to   generalize   and 
—CoUridae  :  Jleth'jU.  5  L 

meth'-6d'iz-er.  s.  [Eng.  rwthodiz^e);  -er.] 
One  wiio  nietliodizes. 

*  meth  -  6d  -  61'  -  6  -  gy,  s.  [Gr.  ^i(6oSo^ 
(melhodos)  =  a  method,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =.  a 
discourse,  a  treatise.]  A  discourse  concern- 
ing method  ;  the  science  of  method  or  classifi- 
cation. 

me-thdn'-i-ca,  s.  [Latinised  from  the  native 
Malabar  name!) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliaceffi,  tribe  Tulipeae, 
or,  according  to  Dr.  Wight,  of  Melanthacefe. 
It  is  a  synonym  of  Gloriosa,  aud  Methonica 
superba  is  better  known  as  Gloriosa  svperba. 
It  is  a  climbing  plant  from  India,  cultivated 
in  greenhouses,  as  are  M.  grandijlora  and  M, 
virescenn. 

me -thought'  (ought  as  at),  j>ref.  of  v. 
[Metthinks,]  It  seemed  to  me;  it  appeared 
to  me;  I  thought. 

"And  one,  thepenslvp  Marmaduke, 
Methou-jht.  was  yielding  inwardly." 

Wordsworth :   U  hUe  Doe  of  UyUtaru,  U, 

ineth-6x-:^-a-9et'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  -methiyi): 
oxyigen),  and  acetic^]  Derived,  from  or  con- 
taining methyl  and  oxygen. 

methoxyaceticadd,  s. 

—  LHsO 

C^em.  ;CH>  .     Methyl  glycoUic  acid. 

1 COOH 

A  colourless  liquid  j)repared  by  decomposing 
a  clitur-acetate  with  sotlic  metl'iyiate.  It  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  I'lS,  aud  buUs  at  lys'. 

meth-ul'-mene,  s.  [Eng.  meth{yl) ;  ul-m(in\ 
and  sutf.  -ene.} 

Chcm. :  C5H3.  A  substance  obtained,  to- 
gether with  methulmic  acid,  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  niethylic  alcohul  on  chloroform. 
It  is  a  brown  uncrystallizable  body,  resembling 
one  of  the  ulmic  compounds,  aud  is  only  known 
in  combination. 

meth-iir-mic,  a.  [Eng.  methulm{ene) ;  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  methulmene. 

methulmic-acid,  s, 

Chem. :  CgHyOn.  A  dark-yellow  uncrystalli- 
zable subsUiuce,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
iu  etlier.  By  the  actinu  of  bromine  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  black  semi-fluid,  dibromoraeth ul- 
mic acid,  CgHfiBrgOa. 

(Gr.  fMf9v  (metku)  =  wine,  and 


xneth'-yl. 


Chem. :  CH3.  The  radical  of  mebhylic  alco- 
hol,   known    in    combination    as    dimethyl^ 

CH^  I*  *  compound  formed  by  heating  zinc 
methyl  and  methyl  iodide  in  sealed  tubes  at 
150°. 

methyl-aldehyde,  s.  [Formaldehthe, 
Methene-oxide:  1 

methyl-alizarine,  ». 

Chem :    C15H10O4  =  CgHi  ^f,  >  CgH  (OHX; 

CH3,  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  methyl  anthracene,  and  after-treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid  and  potash.  It 
crvstallizes  in  red  needles,  which  sublime  at 
250'. 

methyl-aniline,  5. 

Chem.:  X(C6H5)CH3H.  Methyl-phenyla- 
mine.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  aniline  on 
iodide  of  methyl,  and  after- treatment  with 
potash.    It  boils  at  192'. 

Methyl-aniline  green :  [Methyl-oreenI, 
methyl-anthracene,  s. 

acm.:    Ci5Hi2  =  C^^[^>C6H3(CH3). 

It  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapour  of  ditolyl 
methane  througli  reil-hot  tubes  filled  wi{h 
pumice.  It  forms  yellow  or  colourless  leafy 
crystals  melting  about  200",  and  is  only  soluble 
in  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
benzol. 

methyl-anthraqulnone,  s. 

Chem. :  C15H10O2  =  CsI^ig^iCfiHs-CHg      A 

crystalline  substance  obtained  by  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution 


Cate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    oe,  oe  =  c  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


methylai— metonymio 
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of  methyl  anthracene.  It  crj'sUUizes  id 
needk'*  JiJid  jilaU-s  which  meit  at  lt)2-itJ3'. 

methyl- caproyt  9.    [MrrHYL-BEXvu] 

metbyl  glycolllo-acid, «.    [Methoxv- 

k,i  (■me  ACID- 1 

metbyl' green,  ^■ 

(■/,*»ji. ;  C2oH,6(CUa)aN3(CH3Cl>iH20.  Me- 
thyl-aniline ;;iefii.  A  ^reeu  dye.  obtained  hy 
heating  Paris  violet  with  methyl- chloride.  It 
is  generally  iiswi  in  contbiiiation  with  zinc 
chloride,  in  wliich  state  it  is  very  soluble. 

mothyl-guanldlne,  s,     [Methyl-ura- 

UlNL.j 

mothyl-liexyl,  s. 

Chem. :  CrUir,-^'^y^e^i3-  Methyl-capmyl. 
An  oily  liquid  ubtiiined  by  the  electrolysis  »•(' 
ft  mixture  of  acetate  and  oenanthylate  of 
potassium.    Its  vapour  density  is  3*420. 

methyl -hydride,  s.    [JIarsh-oas.] 

methyl  hydrobromlc -ether,  s. 

Chem.:  [Methylic-bkomide]. 

methyl  hydrochloric -ether,  s. 

Chem.:  (Mtn'uvLiocHLOKiDt;]. 

methyl -nltrophenidine,  s.    [Xitra- 

msltHNK.] 

methyl  -  phenylamine,   s.     [JIetoyl- 

4Nn.INE.J 

methyl-phosphlne,  s. 

Chem, :  P~*^  Jj  ^    One  of  the  primary  phos- 

phines  pre|>ared  by  heatinf,'  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube  a  mixture  of  {ihosplioric  iodide,  zinc 
oxide,  and  niethylic  imlide,  and  aftenvanis 
decomposing  the  rebuHing  compound  witli 
water.  It  Ik  a  colourless  gas,  which  at  -20*,  or 
under  a  jtressure  of  2^  atmospheres,  condenses 
to  a  mobile  liquid.  It  possesses  a  fearful 
odour,  and  exposed  to  the  air  often  in- 
flames spontaneously.     Dimethyl  phosphine, 

^Z5*"h  ^*''*  ***  '^  ^^°'  *"^  ^^^  tri-methyl 
phosphine,  P(CH3>:i,  at  4-  40°.  Both  compounds 
take  lire  on  expubuie  to  the  air. 

methyl-pyrocatechln,  s.    [Guaiacol.] 
methyl  succinic  acid,  s.     [PYitoTAu- 

TAUJC-ACID.] 

methyl -ur  amine,  s. 

I MI(CH>. 

Chem.  :  ^  —  K  .      Metnyl-guanidine. 

It  is  pre])ared  by  acting  on  cyanamide  with 
the  hydriichlorido  of  niethylamine.  It  is 
at rongly  alkaline,  and  forma  a  crystalline 
deliqueseent  mass,  having  an  ammoniacal 
taate. 

moth'-j^-liU,  a.     [Eng.  methyl,  and  al(,cohol).'} 

(MKTliKNE-DIMFmiVLATE.] 

ineth-j^l'-%-mine,    <.       [Eng.    methyl,  and 

aviine.] 
Chemistry  : 

L   N  ■<  J I   '.     Monomethylamine.    A   cotii- 

pound  in  which  one  of  the  hyirngcn  atoms  in 
a?nmonia  is  replaced  Vty  methyl.  It  can  )"■ 
prepared  by  boiling  methyl  isocyanato  Willi 
potasaic  hydnite.  It  is  a  colourless  gas, 
which  becomes  lifpiid  a  few  degreoa  below  0", 
and  lias  somewhat  the  odour  of  jtntHd  flsli. 
It  burns  readily  with  a  yellnw  llaine,  and  is 
moru  soluble  in  water  than  any  other  gas.  It 
bchavus  with  metjillir  salts  like  ammonia. 
Dinietiiylamine  (Xii(CIl3>j,  metiuneric  with 
cthylaminc,  boils  at  b  .  Trimethylamitie 
^(^113)3,    occurs    ready    fonned    in    herring 

Sickle,    from  which    it   can    be  separate<l   by 
istillation  with  potash.    It  dissolves  in  water, 
1>olls  at  1)3*,  and  smells  of  herrings. 

2,   {I'L):    |Mb-THVl^MMO.NIl'MBj. 

m6th'j^l-&m  mo-ni-tlm,  9.    [Eng.  m«thyl, 

and  (nnminnum.] 

Chem.  (/'/.):  Mvthylamincs.  Organic  hant-H 
formeil  on  the  type  NH^  by  jiartial  or  total 
BUlMtituUon  of  loelhvl  (CHg)  for  II.  Tetia- 
methylnmmiuiium  NfCIls)!.  T)io  iodide  of 
this  base  is  i»rodu<Td  by  tlie  action  of  lodiib- 
of  methyl  ou  trlmethylamino.  It  is  crys- 
talline. 

m6th'-j^-late.   t>.(.     [Eng.  nuthyl;  -aU.]    To 

make  methylated  spirit. 


meth'-:^-lat-ed,  pa.  par,  ora.    [MerBYLATE.] 
methylated-spirit,  s. 

Chilli.  :  A  cnnmeicial  product  sold  free  of 
excise  duty,  and  c<insisting  of  a  mixture  of 
one  volume  of  crude  wood-spirit,  of  sp.  gr. 
'866,  and  nine  volumes  of  tipirits  of  wine, 
the  latter  being  thus  rendered  so  nauseous 
as  to  be  until  tor  use  as  a  bevera^'e.  It  is 
used  largely  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent  for 
resins,  and  for  other  purposes. 

meth-j^-la'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  methyla(te);  -tion.] 
The  act  of  niethjjutiug. 

meth'-V-la-tor,  5.     [Eng.  methyIat(ion)  ;  -or.] 
One  who  makes  nietbjlated  spiiils. 

meth'-  yl  -  ene,    s.       [Eng.    ntethyl ;    'cne.] 
lMt:THt:NK.] 

meth-S';~l^n'-it-an,  s.     [Eng,  methykn(e); 
{viaiin)it{»'),  and  sutl'.  -an.] 

Chem.  :  C7H14O8.  A  saccharine  substance 
produced  Ity  the  action  of  sti'oiig  bases  on  di- 
oxyniothyleue.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  has  a  sliglit  acid  reaction,  and  is 
coloured  yellow  by  alkalis.  It  does  not  fer- 
ment with  yeast,  has  no  rotatory  power;  but 
reduces  an  alkaliuecupriCBolution.  when  heated 
with  it. 

me-thj^l'-f-a,  s.    [Latinised  from  Eng.  methyl 

(q.V.).j      [iltlHYLAillNE.] 

me-th3?l'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  mt-thyl ;  -tc]     Derived 
from  ur  contained  in  methyl  (q.v.). 

methylic-acetate,  5. 

Chem. :  CgHgOa  =  •[  ^yJ^cHgX  '^^^  ^"^ 
stance  occurs  ready  fonned  iu  crude  wood 
spirit.  It  boils  at  66*,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
•yjO  at  0'. 

mothylic-alcohol,  s. 

H 
Chem. :  CH4O  =C      ^      Carhinol.       Pyr- 

I OH. 

oxylie  spirit.  Wood-spirit.  An  alcohol  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  The 
aqueous  distillate  is  treated  with  lime  to  lix 
organic  acids,  and  again  distilled.  The  fli\st 
tt-ntli  pait  which  comes  over  is  collected  apart. 
This  contiiins  the  niethylic  alcohol,  mixed 
witll  acetone  and  other  bodies.  The  distillate 
is  adtled  to  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
combines  with  the  alcohol,  and  the  whole  is 
evaporated  on  a  water  bath.  On  mixing  the 
residue  with  water,  the  alcohol  is  set  free,  and 
by  njteated  distillation  from  fiuicklime  is  ob- 
tained anhydrous.  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile, 
spirituous-smelling  liquid,  boiling  nt  60°,  au'l 
having  a  specilic  gravity  of  "814  at  4*.  It 
mixes  in  every  projiortion  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  iu  the  llist  en se  with  diminished 
^'nIunll',  and  agrees  generally  with  commnn 
uhnliiil  in  its  solvent  jiower  and  other  prLtp- 
ei-tics. 

methylic  aldehyde,   ».     [M  ethyl- a  l- 

I>LUVDK.J 

methylic  amido-cyanurate,  9.   [Mb- 


TiIVl.K-AMMKLlIih..| 

methylic-  ammcllde,  s. 


them.  :    C5lIt,X40o  =  C3I 


(OCH3 
N3  i  Ot  Us-     Me 
l.Mlo 


thylicamido-cyanurate.  Obtsinedfrom  methy 
lie  ryjinurate  by  heating  with  nmmonia.  It 
crystallizes  iu  rhombic  tables  which  melt  at 
2lii' ;  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
ether  ;  more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

methylic -borlde,  «. 

Vhtvi. :  H(('II,f):j.  Boric  methide.  Bor- 
nietliyl.  A  gaseous  compound,  piepared  by 
the  action  of  zinc  methyl  on  borate  of  ethyl. 
Under  pressure,  nt  10°,  it  condenses  to  a 
mobile  liquid.    It  hits  a  highly  pungent  odoiu*. 

methylic -bromide,  s. 

Chem. :  Cll.-ilh-.  Metli\  1-hydrobromic  ether. 
A  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  l;i°,  sp.  gr.  I'SC-I, 
and  vajiour  density  3-'^[K'i.  It  acta  violently 
on  cacodyi,  forming  brojnide  of  cacodyl  and 
bromide  of  tetramethyl-arsenium. 

methylic -carbamate,  a. 

chrm. :  NlioCin  i(t  II3).  I'mduced  by  heat- 
ing nicft  with  methylic  alcohol  in  sealed  tnh.R. 
It  forms  hygro8coi>ic  tables,  which  melt  at  '.}!>" 
and  boil  at  177*. 


methylic -chloride,  s. 

Chim. :  CUat'l.  Monoehlormethane.  Meity- 
hydrochloric  ether.  A  colourlebS  gas,  ]>rel 
pared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, wood-spirit,  and  stif)ng  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  B<jluble  in  one-fourll)  of  its  volume  uf 
water,  has  an  ethereal  odour,  a  sweet  taste, 
and  bums  with  a  white  llame,  green  at  the 
edge.  Us  vuj>our  density  is  l'7^ti,  and  it  does 
not  condense  at  —  lb°. 

methylic-cyanide,  s.    [Acetonitrilf-] 

methylic  ether,  s. 

Chem,  :  C...UgO  =  0-1  ^[{^  Methylic  ox- 
ide. It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  <>f 
wood-spirit  and  four  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuiicac!d,aiiUi>assingthcg;is  formed  through 
a  solution  of  potash  into  u  freezing  mixture. 
Below— 21*,  it  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid. 
but  at  ordinary  teniperature  it  is  an  ethereal 
smelling  gaa.  One  voluino  of  water  dissotvea 
thiity-Ilve  volumes  of  the  yas. 

methy lic-iodide,  s. 

Chem. :  CH3I.  Obtunied  by  distilling  me- 
thylic alcohol  in  presence  of  i<Kline  and  amor- 
phous phosphorus.  It  is  a  rulourless,  sweet- 
smelling  liquid,  nearly  insoluble  iu  water.  It 
boils  at  44\ 

methyllc-mercaptan,  s. 

Chem. :  S<^^^^.      Sulph-hydrate  of  methyl. 

It  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  me- 
thylic potassic  suljiliate  with  potassic  sulplt- 
hydrate.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  haviug  a  garlic 
odour  and  boiling  at  20*. 

methylic-oxide,  5.    [METitYLic-ETHEK.] 

.methylic  salicylate,  s. 

Chem.  :  CyHjCOIIJCOOCClIa).  A  colourless 
oil,  occuiTing  naturally  in  ^aulthcria  oil.  It 
is  formed  by  treating  a  mixture  of  salicylic 
acid,  sulphuricacid.  and  metliylic  alcohol.  It 
has  iin  aromatic  odour,  boils  at  224',  aud  gives 
a  viulet  colour  with  fL'rric  salts. 

methylic -selenide,  s.    [Selenhethyl.) 

me-thys'-ti-9in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  m4lhyUic(um); 

SUir.  -1)1  (C7(fi;i.).] 

C7iem. ;  A  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  Kawa-root,  the  root  of  Piper methysticum. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

t  me-tic^  s.  [Gr.  fifTOiieo?  (metotkos)  =  chang- 
ing one  8  abode,  emigrating :  ficrd  (vietii)^ 
denoting  change,  and  oikov  (uiAitw)  =  a  house  ; 
Lat.  metcecus  ;  Fr.  victhe,  vieleque.]  In  ancient 
Greece  a  resident  stranger  in  a  Greek  city  or 
country ;  a  sojounier. 

"  It  .  .  .  bas  Ird  to  tho  con|c>ctur«  thxt  shft  wu  ft 
ByrUn  metic'—Zarrar :  St.  i'aul.  1.  Mi.    (NoU-.l 

*  me-tic'-u-lous,  a,  [Lat.  meticulo$iis,  from 
?/uru5  =  teai- ;  Kr.  victiculcux.'\    Timid,  fearful. 

*  me-tlc'-u-lous-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  meticulous; 
•ly.\    In  a'timid,  fearful  manner;  timidly. 

*  me'-ti-er,  s.  [Fr.]  Profession,  speciality, 
]iui-suit. 

me'-tif^s.  [Fr.,  from  txiw  Lat.  mixtins,  frtmi 
l.at.  mixtus,  pa.  par.  of  viisceo^to  mix.]  A 
half-breed,  between  a  white  and  a  quadroon. 

Mc'-tis,  s.     [Gr.J 

1.  Auron. :  [Asteroid,  9]. 

2.  Myth.  :  The  d»u^;hte^  of  Ocoanus,  and 
the  first  wife  of  Jupitei-.  She  wos  regarded 
as  the  ]>ersonincatii)n  of  Prudence. 

m£t'-6-ChS,  ».  [Gr.=  a  sharing,  fn>m  Mrrf\w 
{metechC)^  to  share:  pref.  ffKto-=  with,  and 
*X*«»  (cch6)  =  to  sliarc.] 

Jrch.:  I1ie  interval  between  the  dentils  in 
the  Ionic  entablature. 

mSt-^-le'-io,  a.    (Tref.  met-,  and  Eng.  o/nVI 

Contjiintil  in  or  derived  fium  oil. 

metolelo-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  oily  acid  produced  by  tho  action 
of  water  on  sulphotic  acid.  II  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  tilcoliol,  easily  in  ether. 

mfi-tdn'-Io,  o.    (8co  dcf.l     Of  or  ])crtJiining 

to  Ab-toti,  iin  astmnomer  of  Athens. 

metonio  -  cycle,  motonic  -  year,   a 

f(_vi  I  i:  or  INK  MooN.l 

m6t*6-nj^'-lo,  mit-6-njhu'  io-al.  a. 

(Kiig.  vttii>vi/m{y):  -It*;  -fm/.)    v>f  or  pe'iijiin- 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  JiS^l;  cat,  90II,  ohortiB,  §hln,  bon^h ;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this;  Bin,  o^ ;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
Hlian»  -tlan  — Shan,    -tion,  -slon^^ahiln;    (ion,  -^on  —  zhiln.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  — ahus.    -bio,  -dlo,  a.c.  .   b9l,  del. 
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iny  to  metonymy ;    used  by  metonymy  for 

sumetliiug  else. 

"  lutrioitc  tumitiES,  by  a  transumptive  and  meto- 
nynncal  kiud  yf  iiweLli,  ure  called  liicMudrra." — Draj/- 
ton:  Mvtatnund  to  Kmy  Ueiirjf.     (Nute  'J~.\ 

inet-O-nym'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  metonymU 
cat;  -ly.\  lu  a  metuiiymical  luauuer  ;  byway 
of  metonymy. 

"  The  disposition  also  of  the  coloured  body,  m  that 
moclitied  the  lisht,  may  be  cilied  by  that  liamo  Lt;oluurJ 
mrtonymicaUy:  —iiuyle  :    M  t/rkt,  1.  6iL 

me-ton'-y-my,  •  me-ton-ym-ie,  s.   [Lat. 

■matonymUi,  fium  Gr.  ^crtut-u^to (7?i«(onu7nMi)  = 
a  cliaiige  of  nameti,  the  use  of  one  word  for 
nnutlier  :  nerd  (jiieUi),  denoting  cliani^e,  and 
ovofxa  {oiionm)  =  a  iiaiue  ;  Fr.  metonymie ;  Ital. 
&  yp.  metoiiimia.] 

Uhtt. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  one 
word  is  put  or  used  lor  auotlier :  as  when  the 
eftett  is  substituted  fur  the  uause,  tlie  inventor 
for  the  thing  invented,  the  material  for  the 
thing  made,  &c. :  as  wlieu  we  s;ry,  a  man  keeps 
a  good  table — i.e.,  food,  pruvisiuns,  entertain- 
ment ;  or  we  read  VirgU — ue.,  Virgil's  writings 
or  poems,  &u. 

"  To  tropes,  founded  ou  these  several  relatione,  of 
cause  and  cQect,  •.\>ut^iiuer  aud  cuutaiited,  bitjii  aiid 
tliiuti  slgiiilicd,  la  gi\en  the  name  of  mctanymg.'  — 
illatr:  Jihetortc,  vol.  L,  lecU  14. 

•Het'-o-pe,  s.  [Gr,  ^cTa(7ne/a)  =  with,  between, 
and  oTJTj  {ope) ;  an  opening,  a  hole  ;  Fr.  mttope; 
Lat.,  Ilal.,  k  Sp.  mttopa.] 

Arch. :  Tlie  space  between  the  triglypha  in 
the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order. 

"The  centaurs  ...  of  the  Parthenon  Tnctopct 
hnve  a  brutal  or  a  seusu.il  exprebsioo."  —  Alurray  : 
iireek  ticulptare. 

tne-td'-pi-^,  s.  [Gr.  ficTtoTria?  (^eidpias)^^ 
having  a  broad  or  high  forehead.] 

Pahmnt.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodftnts, 
family  Euglypla,  founded  by  Vou  Meyer  on 
remains  frian  upper  beds  of  the  Keuper  Kand- 
stone  in  Wurtemberg.  Remains  have  also 
been  found  in  the  Kheetic  of  Aust  ClitT,  near 
Bristol.     (Brit.  Assoc.  Hep.,  1S74,  p.  157.) 

me-tdp'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  fitViuTTOi/  (metopon)  =  the 
torelK-ad  ;  Eng.  sutf.  -u.]  Pertaining  to  the 
foieht'iid. 

me  topic-suture,  s. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Frontal-suture  (q. v.). 

inet'*6-p6-inan-cy,  s.  [Gr.  fieToyrrov  (»)«(- 
opon)  =~t\ie  cuuutenance.and  fi.avT(ia(manteia) 
=  divination.]  Diviuation  by  looking  at  a 
person's  face. 

"Geomancy.  chiromancy,  and  tnrtppomancy."^ 
Vrquhart :  Rabvtais,  bk.  iii..  ch.  xxv. 

•  met-6-p6-sc6p'-ic,    •  met-6-pd-scop'- 

i-cal,  a.  [Eu^.  vtetoposcoj'(y)  :  'ic  ;  -ivn!.] 
Feitaining  oi  relating  to  metoposcopy  (q.v.). 

* met-0-p6s'-c6-piSt,  s.  [Eng.  metoposcop(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  metoposcojiy  or 
physiognomy. 

•naet-O-pOS'-CO-py,  S.  [Gr.  /xeVwiroi/  (meto- 
pon) =  the  lorehead,  and  atoTreu)  {$koped)=  to 
Bee.  to  observe  ;  Fr.  vittoioscnpie ;  Ital.  &  8i'. 
mefoposcopui.]  The  study  of  physiognomy  ;  the 
art  or  science  of  determining  the  Lharactera 
of  men  by  the  countenance  or  featmes. 

"Other  signs  |of  melaneholy)  there  are  taken  from 
physiognomy,  viftop'iscoi/i/,  chiromancy." — Burton: 
Anat.  of  iIciani:holy.  p.  S5, 

met'-ra,  s.  [Gr.  pi.  of  p^irpov  (vietron)  =  a 
lueasuie.] 

Phys.  Science:  An  instrument,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  theiiuometer,  clinometer,  goni- 
ometer, level,  magnifying  lens,  measure  inr 
wire  gauze,  plummet,  platina  scales,  anemo- 
meter, &c.,  by  which  the  temperature,  diit-c- 
tii>n,  and  dip  of  rocks,  the  angles  of  clea\a^;e 
and  (Tystallization,  the  level  of  workings,  the 
latitude,  &c.,  can  be  determined. 

me'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  * mi-tre,  v.t.  [Metre, 

$.}     To  write  in  mttre  or  verse. 

•  |HeJ  composed  a  whole  twuke  in  vulgar  verse,  in 
wliicli  he  mured  all  those  tbiufs  \-ulgiii  lie  spoken  of 
this  Walliute."— £^o/^'lsAeci.'  Hist.  ticotUmd  (an.  lauaj. 

tne-tre  (tre  as  ter),   *inee-ter,  s.    [Fr. 

metre,  froni  Lat.  vietnnn  ;  Gr.  ju.eTpoi'  (metron) 
=  a  measure,  metre.  Fi'om  the  same  root  as 
mete  (1),  v.] 

1.  Pros. :  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
syllables  into  verses,  stanzas,  strophes,  &c.  ; 
rhythm,  verse. 

"Rhyme  being  .  .  .  butthe  inventtonof  abarbarous 
age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  Kme  mteler."— 
AlUton:  I'.  L.    (Pref.l 


2.  Measure:  The  French  standard  measure 
of  length,  being  the  ten-millionth  j«rt  of  the 
distance  front  the  equator  to  the  north  pole, 
as  a.sceitained  by  the  actual  measurement  of 
an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

"  A  TTiflre  is  =  r(>:>3';2an  jarda  or  39'370,4S2  inches, 
the  stHudird  tnftre  Ijeiin;  taken  as  conectat  u^C,  and 
ti,e  stiuidHrd  yard  as  correct  at  16j"C'.**— f'ycrarr  .- 
C-  W.  ^  System  tif  iuiCs, 

3.  Mus. :  A  term  used  with  various  significa- 
tions :  (1)  A  foot,  as  a  subdivision  of  a  bar  or 
measure  :  (2)  the  relation  between  two  feet 
having  the  same  subdivisiins  of  time-units, 
but  ill  a  dillerent  order  of  succession  ;  (;j)  the 
jiioper  grouping  of  a  number  of  consecutive 
feet. 

metre-seveu,  s.  A  method  recommended 
by  a  cummiUee  of  tlie  British  Assitciation 
for  writing  lu'  metres,    (tiee  exti-act.) 

"The  appTusimate  length  of  a  quadrant  of  one  of 
the  tai'tti's  meriiliaua  Is  a  rnftrti-svven  or  a  •eutimetre- 
niue.  '—/ieport  iSrU.  Ats<jc.  {ibl'^j.  p.  aS*. 

inet'-ric,inet'-ric-a.l,  a.  [Fr.  metrique,  from 
Lat.  metncus  ;  Gr.  fLtTpiKo^  {metrikos)^  from 
/itTpo*-  (iH*/ryn)=a  measure,  metre;  ItaL  &. 
Sp.  metnco.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  measuring  ;  employed 
in  measuring. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  metre,  measure,  or 
rhythm. 

"  So  varying  etill  their  moods,  observing  yet  in  all 
Their  i^uautities,  tUelr  reals,  their  cea:iures  tncfH- 
cat.'  lirnyton:  Potif-Oibi<jii.a.i. 

3.  Composed  in  or  consisting  of  verse  ; 
rhythmical. 

metric-system,  $.  The  system  adopted 
by  the  French  ctujveution  in  1795,  in  which 
all  measures  of  length,  area,  capacity,  and 
weight  are  l>ased  upon  the  length  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian  measured  between  the  equator 
and  the  pole.  The  ten-millionth  part  of  this 
quadrantal  arc  was  adopted  to  be  the  linear 
measuring  unit,  which  they  called  "metre," 
applying  it  equally  to  superficial  and  solid 
measures,  taking  for  the  unit  of  tlie  former 
the  square  of  the  decujile,  and  for  that  of  tlie 
latter  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre. 
They  chose  also  for  the  measuring  unit  of 
weight  the  quantity  of  distilled  water  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  same  cube  at  a  certain  tem]>eia- 
ture.  They  also  decided  that  the  multiples 
and  sub-nuUtiples  of  each  kind  of  measure, 
whether  of  weight,  capacity,  surface,  or 
length,  shall  be  always  taken  in  the  decimal 
or  decuple  proportion,  as  the  most  simple, 
natural,  and  easy  for  calculation.  The  metre 
is  the  basis  of  ca"lculation  ;  from  it  are  de- 
rived :  Of  area  :  the  are,  1  square  decametre  ; 
of  capacity :  the  litre,  1  cubic  decimetre ;  of 
weight:  the  gramme,  1  cubic  centimetre  of 
water.  The  names  of  the  graduations  below 
the  unit  are  formed  from  the  Latin,  and  above 
the  unit  are  formed  from  the  Greek. 

met'-ric-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  metrical;  -ly.] 
In  a  metrical  manner, 

*me-tri'-clan,  *me-trl-cl-eii,  s.     (Fr. 

mctricien.]    A  writer  or  composer  of  verse ; 
a  poet,  a  metrist,  a  versifier. 

"And  la  especially  because  he  neuer  beseged  citie 
before,  but  either  it  was  yeldeu,  or  taken,  of  the  tyme 
of  this  siege  a  ntflrician  made  these  veraea." — Hail  : 
Uffiry  Vlll.  (an.  22), 

*  met'-ri-^ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  metric;  -wc)  To 
adapt  to  the  metric  system;  to  express  in 
terms  of  the  metric  system. 

"A  graphic  representation  of  the  size  of  the  dif- 
ferent mctricized  measures  as  compared  with  the  old 
ones  ia  given  in  a  chart  at  the  end  of  the  vulume." — 
Bj-U.  l^arterln  Beviem,  Ivii.  647, 

mst'-rf-9ist,  s.  [Eug.  metric;  -ist.]  The  same 
as  Metrist  (,q.v.). 

"  It  Is  singut;ir  thnt  the  only  metricist  who  ever 
«ttempt'.d  it  was  Juhu  Thclwall. ' — .tthetittutn.  May  5, 
1b84,  p.  5(36. 

met-ri-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  metrify;  c  con- 
nective, and  sutt.  -aiion.]  The  act  of  metrify- 
ing  or  composing  verses. 

"  Should  I  flounder  awhile  without  a  tumble 
Through  this  milrijication  of  Catullus," 

Tennyson:  HendecasyUabici. 

* met'-ri-f i-er,  s.  [Eng.  TJiefrVy;  -er.]  One 
who  composes  verses  ;  a  versifier,  a  metricist. 

•  met'-ri-fy,  r.i.  [Eng.  meire;  -/j/.]  To  com- 
j>ose  verses. 

"  Wherevpon  he  metrijied  after  his  mynde" 

akeltun  :  Cruwn  nf  laureB. 

*me'-trist,  $.  [Eng.  metr(e);  -ist.]  A  writer 
or  composer  of  verses  ;  a  versifier. 

"  Such  other  blind  popish  poetea  and  dirtye 
mttrtst''s."—lia1e  :  Imaqe,  p€  ii. 


me-tri'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  ^>)Tpa(Hieira)  =  the  womb, 
and  sutl.  -Wis,  deuotiug  iiillumniatiou.] 

Pathol. :  Intlaiiimation  of  the  parenchyma  of 
thf  utei  us.  as  distinguished  from  endoiiieti  it  is, 
catarrhal  infianimatiun  of  its  lining  membrane. 
Other  forma  aie  I'aiametritis  and  Perimetritis. 

met' -rd- chrome,  s.  [Gr,  p.€Tpov  (matron)  = 
a  measure,  and  xpuip.a  (chioma)  =  colour.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  irohmr.  it  consists 
of  three  hollow  wedges  of  glass,  of  exactly  the 
same  angle  and  cajiacity,  and  arcurately 
gjaduated  on  the  edge  of  the  same  number  of 
equal  degrees.  These  wedges  are  so  arranged 
between  two  screens  that  any  pnriion  of  their 
tapering  sides  may  be  presented  at  will  to  an 
aperture  ti. rough  which  a  direct  view  may  be 
had,  or  a  ray  ot  light  thrown. 

met'-ro-g^apli,  s.  [Gr.  p.4Tpov  (Tiwfro/i)  =  a 
measure,  and  ypa^ut  {grapho}  =  to  write.]  An 
apparatus  to  be  attached  to  a  loci>motive,  in- 
dicating on  a  time-pajier  the  speed  with  the 
number  and  duration  of  the  variou.-  stoippages. 

*  me-trol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  fierpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)=.a.  treatise,  a  dis- 
course.] 

1.  A  treatise  on  or  account  of  weights  and 
measures. 

2.  The  art  and  science  of  mensuration. 

*met-r6-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Eng.  metre,  and  Gr. 
p.ayia  (i/uiiiti)  =  luadness.]  An  immoderate 
eagerness  for  writing  verses. 

*met-r6-ma'-iii-ac,  a.  [Metromanta]. 
butlering  frommetromauia  ;  mad  after  met  heal 
composition. 

"With  almost  metromaniac  eagemeu."— Taylor .' 
Survey  Gennan  Poetry,  i.  lij^, 

me-trom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ^kirpov  {metron)  = 
a  measure,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

1.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
size  of  the  womb  ;  a  hysterometer. 

2.  Mus. :  A  metronome  (q.v.). 

met-rd-nome,  s.  [Fr,,  from  Or.  p.fTpov 
{metroit)  —  &  measure,  aud  i'6/iof  (nomvs)  =  A 
law  ;  ItaL  m^tronovio.] 

Mus.  :  An  instrument  for  beating  and  divid- 
ing the  time  in  music  ;  a  musical  time-keeper. 
It  has  a  small  pendulum  which,  being  set  in 
motion  by  elock-woik,  beats  audibly  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  a  minute  ;  and  this 
number  may  be  altered  by  moving  a  sliding 
weight  so  as  to  give  it  the  speed  required.  To 
be  correct,  the  metronome  should  beat  seconds 
when  set  at  60.  The  invention  of  the  instru- 
ment is  claimed  for  John  Maelzel,  by  whom  it 
was  ]iateuted  in  England  on  Dec.  5,  1815,  but 
his  claim  to  the  invention  rests  on  very 
doubtful  authority ;  the  principle  he  worked 
upon  was  that  which  had  been  carried  out 
nearly  100  years  before  he  was  born,  amall 
pocket  metronomes  have  since  been  invented. 

me-tron'-O-m^.  s.  [Eng.  metronofii(e) ;  -y.] 
'ihe  act  nf  measuring  time  in  music  by  means 
of  a  nietrontmie. 

me-trd-per-i-to-ni'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  p-vrpa 
(mifra)=thewonib,  andEng.p(n(07ii(iii(q.v.).J 
Pathol. :  Pelvic  peritonitis,  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum  covering  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages.  Called  also  Pelvi-peritonitis, 
Perimetritis,  &c. 


*  met'-ro-ple, 

ROPOLI?,) 


'  met'-rd-p61e,  a.     [Met- 


me-trop'-6-lis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tJ.i)Tp6no\ts 
(metrof^olis)  =  a  mother-state  ;  ecclesiastically 
the  city  of  a  primate,  from  puiTrip  {meter),  geuit. 
^nrpos  (metros)  =  a  mother,  and  jroAts  (polU)  = 
a  city;  Fr.  vietropole.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  chief  town  or  capital  of 
a  country,  state,  or  kingdom,  as  London  of 
Great  Britain,  Paris  of  France. 

"  We  stopped  at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropolU 
of  a  kingdom,  but  at  present  a  poor  town."—  Addison  : 
On  Italy. 

IL  Technicalhj: 

\.  Ecclts. :  The  seat  or  see  of  a  metropolitan 
bishop. 

"The  precedency  in  each  province  was  assigned  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  Metropolis.  —Barrow :  On  the  Pope't 
Siiprttnacy. 

2.  Geog.  &  Biol. :  A  point  so  situated  within 
an  area  through  which  a  genus  is  distributed, 
that  in  whatever  direction  from  it  one  goes, 
the  species  diminish.  {S.  P.  Woodward :  Moi- 
lusca  (ed.  1875),  p  62.) 


&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  ca.ael,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wplf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    es,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Iew. 
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nct-ro  pdl-it-an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  vietropoli- 

tuiuu,    li.mi    vutrtjiioiis  =  a   lUt-lrop-'lis  ;     Fr. 
nUtropolilaia  ;  lUl.  &  Sp-  7n«iro/«firufio.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

I,  OrtUiiary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  tielnnguig  to  a  metropolis;  residing 
in  a  nietrop«jlis. 

"Onivc*  .  .  .  ineferreJ  to  wnoke.  to  the  e«llpM 
Tb»t  m«roi*o/»/an  vulaujue"  "»«*-p'  , 

Cowf/«r  ■  TaA,  ill.  ,1.. 

J.  Having  the  position  or  rank  of  a  metro- 
polis :  OA,  a  mttropoliUiii  city. 

IL  Eccles. :  Having  the  autliority  of  a  metro- 
politan ;  proceedin^i  from  a  metropolitan. 

"  A  blabuDAt  thnt  thne  had  power  in  hl«  own  dii- 
CT«e  <jvcr  all  i-tliBr  n»liil»UT»  thi-rv,  nud  >i  ijf^ropolit'tn 
tii'liuii  iouilry  pnflinmuriicrs  hIkiTC  other  bUhupB.  — 
J/xxAer     S'yrfeHattt'-ttlt  /'olilie,  Uk.  vlll..  t  8. 

B.  At  siibstantii'e: 

•  1.  A  bisliop  resident  in  a  metropolis. 

2.  A  Msliop  having  aiith'»nty  over  the  other 
tishops  of  a  proviiiL-e;  an  urchbishop. 

■  The  Arilibi-tmjirlekeof  CaiittrLury.  .VetropoHlnnti. 
and  Priiuatc  ot  till  EmfUnd.'— Mt/w,-  KetitUt  Haxojit 
(ail.  4MI. 

^  A  metropolitan  was  at  first  one  whose 
episrropal  functions  wt;re  extended  over  a 
metropolis  and  tlie  country  of  which  it  was 
the  seat  of  g(»vcriinn'iit.  That  nntropolis, 
once  the  cliit-f  city  of  an  indepenclent  btate, 
might  have  sunk  into  a  provincial  capit;il— 
i.e..  the  uapit.il  of  a  province  of  tlie  Ronum 
Enii>ii-e.  Wlirn  the  bisliops  of  that  provinre 
met  in  a  provincial  council,  the  metrojioHtau 
presided.  Under  Constantine,  the  provinces 
over  which  they  ruled  weie  made  as  much  as 
possible  cont^ir ruinous  with  tliose  governrd 
by  civil  rulers  of  corresponding  rank-  The 
leading  metropolitans  in  the  fourth  century 
■were  those  of  Home,  Antioch.  and  Alexandrii. 
Tlie  last  twtt  develoiii-d  into  patriarchs,  and 
the  tlrst  into  the  pajacy.  In  England  the 
Archbishops  of  Cant^^rbury  and  York  are  the 
metropolitans  of  their  resi>ective  provinces, 

3.  In  the  Greek  church  the  title  of  a  digni- 
tar>'  intermediat*  between  an  archbishop  and 
m  i>atritirch. 

•4.  A  chief  ruler. 
"  Lot  liiiii  your  rubric  and  your  feaste  prescribe, 
Omuil  .Urtropvtlf'in  <.f  ftll  the  tribe. 

Cou>/M-r     Progre>i  of  Error,  186. 

T  met-ro-pol'-it-an-at©,  s.  [Eng.  vii-tm- 
j)o!iltiii;  -"te.]  The  ullice  or  see  of  a  metro- 
politan bishop. 

•  me-tr6p'-6-lite,  a.  &  o.    ffr.  witropolite  ; 

Lat.    &    Ital.    vietropolita ;    Gr.   /^ijrpojroAinjs 

{mt-tropoliti^).] 

A.  As  siibst.  :  A  metropolitan. 

B.  As  adj. :  Metropolitan. 

"Tbe  whole  cmiiitrey  of  RumIh  U  termed  by  some 
ty  the  iiniiie  of  Moicoiiia,  the  mctnjpulUe  city."— 
Barkluyt :  I'o^agea.  I  i''J. 

•  mfi  trd-i>6r-it-Ic,  '  met-ro-po-Ut'-io- 

al,  a.    [Metropolis.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixtng. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  metro- 
pi'lis ;  metrupulitin. 

2.  Bccles. :  Pertaining  to  a  metropolitan. 

"The  mrtropotillcal  chwrch  of  JeroAftleui."  — /(p. 
It'jriltii :  .S*rmo»ij,  vuL  1.,  aer.  8. 

ine-trA-rrhiar'-i-a»  s.  [Gr.  y.-nrpa.  (metra)  - 
the  womb  mm  pijyyutit.  {rfiignnmi)=  tol)reak  ; 
cf.  paya^  (rhaj/as),  payo  (ritage)  =  a  rent.] 

Physiol. :  A  loss  of  blood  during  the  inter- 
vals of  regular  menstruation,  or  of  such  an 
Jrregular  nature  that  no  monthly  periodiciiy 
can  be  detected.  A  frequent  cause  is  tumours, 
ulceration,  &c, 

mdt  -ro-SCope,  «.  (Gr.  M^^pa  (mctra)  =  the 
Wi>mb,  and  oKoirtui  {sko})eO)  ~  to  see.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Nnnclie,  for  li?*teniiig  to  the  sounds  of  tin; 
heart  of  tlio  ftttns  in  Utero-gcstatioTi,  Tlie 
extremity  was  HUgnested  by  the  stetlioscopo 
of  Laeniu'C,  and  is  introduced  thioo;;!!  tlie 
vagina  and  npplii>it  against  the  neck  of  the 
uterus.  It  is  ust-d  wlien  tlie  sounds  and 
inovcnientA  are  inipi-rceptiblo  tlirougli  the 
j>arieteH  ol  ttic  alMloineu. 

me  trd  aid  er-ds,  «.    [Or.  m^^p*  (mitra)  = 

a  wiinb,  ihi:  heurt  of  a  tree,  and  aihrjpo^  (fiiil- 
eroB)  —  iron  ;  so  named  from  the  hardness  of 
Its  wood.] 

Bf>i.  :  A  genus  of  Myrtaceip,  tribe  Lepto- 
ppemiea'.  It  cinipiisUi  of  plant-s,  tnnny  of 
whicfi  clnni',  wIiiIhi  the  Myrtaccie  of  other 
genera  are  erect.  MHrosuUros  p»h/mnrpha,  or 
some  allied  speclea,  isaupixtsed  to  furnish  the 


hard.  Jieavy,  dark-brown  timber  from  which 
the  South  8ea  Islanders  make  their  clubs. 
M.  robusia  and  M.  toiiuiUosa  are  used  in  New 
Zealand  for  shipbuilding. 

met'-ro-tome,  s.      [Gr.  M^rpa  (m£/ra)  =  the 

womb,  and  TOfii)  {toine)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  like  a  bistoury  cach6, 
wliirh  is  introduced  into  the  Givity  of  the 
ut4.TUS,  whi-re  the  knife  is  unsheathed  and 
cuts  on  withdrawing.  Its  purpose  is  to  divide 
tliu  neck  of  the  uterus  ;  a  hysterotome. 

me-trox'-y-lon.  s.  [Gr.  p^i}Tpainutra)=  .  .  . 
the  pith  or  heart  of  a  tree,  and  ^vAov  ixuion) 
=z  wood.) 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Calameee.  It 
is  sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  Sagus 
(q.v  ),  but  Von  Martins  retains  the  name 
Metroxylon,  and  divides  the  genus  into  two 
siib-genVra,  Sagus  and  Figaletta.  MetroxyUm 
(Sagus)  lave  and  M.  [Sagus)  Rumphii  furnish 
sago  (q.v.).     [Saoo-palm.] 

mct'-tle,  s.    [The  same  word  as  Metal  (q.v.).] 
'  1.  Metal. 

•2.  StuflT,  material ;  the  substance  of  which 
a  thing  is  composed. 

"A  certain  criticU  hour,  which  almll  more  espe- 
cially try  wlmt  rru-tite  bU  heart  ia  madeot"— ^u*A; 
Hfrmoris,  vul.  vf.,  Bur.  T. 

'3,  Quality,  character. 

"  Shew  us  here 
The  mettle  ot  your  pastuie." 

ShiiKtip.:  ffBnry  C.  lit  L 

4.  Disp>isition,  temper,  spirit,  constitutional 
ardoiii- ;  higli  courage  or  spirit ;  tire. 

•■  But  hdll'-w  men,  like  hordes  hot  at  h:\nd. 
Make  Kallaitt  itliuw  and  iirumise  of  tlirtr  mettle." 
Shakei_K  :  Juliu*  Catar.  Iv.  2. 

^  To  put  a  vian  on  or  to  his  mettle :  To  ex- 
cite or  arouse  a  man  to  do  his  utmost ;  to 
plaoe  a  man  in  a  iM)sition  where  he  must  use 
his  utmost  exertions. 

met'-tled  (tied  as  teld).  a.  [Eng.  mettl(e) ; 
■ed.]  Full  of  mettle  or  spirit;  high-spirited, 
llciy,  ardent. 

"  A  liorwf  iiiitii  darting  from  the  crowd 
Spurn  on  hiB  jntfttteU  courser  proud." 

Scott :  Slurmion,  i.  8. 

niat'-tle-some,  a.  [Eng.  mettU;  -some.] 
l-ull  of  mettle,  hery,  spirited,  eager. 

■'  But  their  force  differs  from  true  ejiirit,  as  much  as 
a  vicious  from  a  iTuHttetume  hone."—7'atler,  No.  CI. 

met' -tie-some -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  mettUsomf.; 
-ly.\  111  a  mcttlt-'some  manner;  with  mettle 
or  high  spirit. 

mot' -tie- some -ness,  5.  [Eng.  mettlesome; 
-ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mettle- 
some ;  mettle,  spirit. 

me- tU'-si-&St,  s.  [Gr.  p.erov<Tia.  (rrieiousia)  — 
a  sliaring,  a  communicating.)  One  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

"The  mrtutiattt  wid  ^sl\>W\^"  —  Rogers:  Thirty- 
tiine  .irtulet.  p.  UStt. 

•met-wand»  s.    [Metewand.] 

metz-ger   i-a, .«.  [Named  after  John  Metzger, 

wint  oifil  in  I0./J.] 

lint.  :  Tbe  typical  genus  of  the  family  Metz- 
gcridic  (q.v.).  '1  he  fronds  are  forked;  the 
fruit  springs  from  the  under  side  of  the  mid- 
rib, and  has  a  one-celled  involucre.  Mttzgeria 
fiircala  is  common  on  trees,  rocks,  &c.  It  is 
liairy  beneath  and  smoothabove.  M.pube^cens 
is  larg']-,  and  is  hairy  on  "both  sides. 

metZ-g6r'-I-dOB,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  vtetzger- 
(uij;  1-at.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idte.] 

Hot. :  A  family  of  Jungennauniacefie,  sub- 
order Jungi'rinanneie. 

meu.«.    [Mew  (4).] 

mo  umd), ».  [Lat.,  from  Or.  p.-^ov  (m^on)  = 
jl/f  loa  uthamandcuiit  or  M.  Mattkioti.] 

Hot.:  Mi-u,  Hald  Money,  or  Spignel ;  a 
genus  of  Umbellifers.  family  Seselinulie.  Tlie 
fruit  iselliptical.  with  live  piominent.cariniite, 
equal  ribs,  and  many  vitt.e  in  the  interstices; 
the  petals  entire,  elliptical,  wltli  the  tips  in- 
curved ;  The  jmrtial  Involucre  <»f  manv  leaves. 
Mriimafhnmantirum,  the  Meu  or  Hald  Money, 
is  found  in  the  slpino  partJi  of  Scotland  and 
the.  north  of  England.  It  has  a  seiacco- 
multiltd  leaf,  and  yellowish,  powerfully-aro- 
matic Mowers.  The  roots  of  ^f.  athumunticmn 
and  M.  MuUl'itui  are  aromatic  and  rartnina- 
live  Tliev  are  eaten  by  the  Scotidi  High- 
landers, they  enter  as  au  ingredient  into 
Venice  treacle. 


me' -um  (2),  «.  (LaU  neut.  sing,  of  meus  = 
mine.)  Mine;  that  which  ts  mine  or  belongs 
to  me.  Only  used  in  the  phrase  ni^unt  and 
tuuin  =  my  property  and  youm,  or  aiiother'a  : 
as,  lie  does  not  make  any  distinction  between 
meum  and  tuum. 

*meatO,  s.  [Low  Lat.  muta.]  A  mew  for 
hawk;>.     [Mew  (3),  s,J 

*mev-&-l>le,  a.    [Movable.] 

"meve,  f.(.     [Move,  t;.] 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (i),  •  mawo,  s.  [A.S.  nuho; 
cogn,  with  LUit.  mfeuw ;  Icel.  vid>' ;  l)&n. 
maage  ;  Sw.  vuike  ;  Ger.  mowe  ;  all  tiik«n  from 
tlie  cry  of  the  bird.]    A  sea-mew,  a  gulL 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.     [Mew  (2),  v.]    The  cry 

of  a  cat. 

"  I'd  rather  bo  a  kitten  and  cry  meto." 

Shiiketp.  :  I  //cnry  iV.,  Ijl.  1. 

•  mew  (ew  as  u)  (3),  •  mewe,  •  meuwe, 

*  mue,  ^<.  (Fr.  mue=.&  changing  or  uk  lull- 
ing of  the  feathers,  from  muer;  Lat.  muto  = 
to  change.] 

1.  A  cage  for  hawks  or  other  birds  whilst 
moulting  ;  a  coop  for  fowls. 

"Italy.  Spnin,  Artols,  and  now  of  late  France  Itself 
provided  ne8t«,  and  )iei-che«,  aud  matew*.  fur  thc«a 
birds.  —A/j.  JiaU  -  <^ut>  l  aUU  /  i  21. 

2.  A    place    of   contlnement;   au    inclosed 
place. 

"  Forth  comtog  from  her  darksome  mne." 

.•>f-rnicr.    /'.  V..  I-  »■.  lOt 

3.  A  den.     (Speriser :  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  1^) 

4.  {PL):  [Mews]. 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (i),  ».    [SIeum  (1).] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Meum  (q.v.),  and  especially 
Meum  athantanticum. 

mew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Mew  (3),  s.] 
A-  Tninsitive : 
•  1.  To  change,  to  moult,  to  shed,  to  cast 

'*Tho  khi|f  hnBmrteeit 
All  hlB  gray  beard."         Foru  :  lir^'keit  Heart,  U,  I. 

2,  To  shut  Up,  to  enclose,  to  coullue. 


B.  Iniruns.  :  To  moult ;  to  cast  or  shed  the 
feathers  ;  hence,  to  change ;  to  assume  a  nev 
appearance. 

"One  only  Buit  to  his  back,  which  now  ti  m«u'in<i  $" 
lieautiK  i  rut.  :  i/unett  Slant  Fordi-i,-.  v.  L 

m,ew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  '  maw.  *  meaw,  v.i. 

[Of  imitative  origin;  cf.  I'tirs.  Hum*  =  the 
mewing  of  a  cat ;  Wei.  mewian;  Ger.  Viiauem 
=  to  mew.]    To  cry  as  a  cat. 

•  mewe,  s.    [Mew  (3),  s.] 

In  mcwe:  In  secret. 

•  mewes»  s.  pi.    [Mews.] 

'  mew-et,  a.    [Mute.] 

mewl  (ew  as  u),  v.i.     [Fr.  miauler.]    [Mew 
{2),  v.\     To  cry  or  snuall  as  a  child. 

"The  Infant 
Metelina  and  puking  lu  the  uuree*  Arm*.** 

Shake$p.  :  At  J'uu  Lik«  It,  ti.  T. 

mewl  (ew  as  u),  s.     [Mewl,  v.\    The  cry  or 

Bipiall  ot"  a  child. 

mewl  -er  (ew  as  u),  «.    [Eng.  mewl,  s. ;  -*r.l 

One  wIk'  iiicwis,  cues,  or  sipialls. 

mew^  (ew  as  u),  *  mowo8»  «■  pL     [Mew 

(3).  S.] 

1.  {Orig.):  The  myal  stables  In  I/mdon: 
hunce,  a  place  where  carriage-Iionjesare  stabled 

iu  towns. 

"  Ou  the  N<>rth  i>lde  of  CharlnR  OroM  ttAiul  tbo 
royal  flUbUn,  cAlK-d  (t<>iu  tlu-  orUlixil  uw  ut  tin-  build- 
in^'s  oil  thtlr  Hlt4>.  the  vieic*  :  [ihviiiii  l«en  \\*in\  foi 
ic-t-niu);  the  kliiK"  laicoitx.  nt  teii»t  fn>ut  the  tluis  ot 
Itlttittrd  II. '— /VHniinl;  Loniian,  ik  161. 

2.  {As  a  sing.):  A  lane  or  alley  in  which 
incwb  or  stables  are  situated. 

m^K'-cal,  mdx'-I-oal,  ».     (8p.  ;  cf.  m«cto 
=  inixl'ure  ;  mc^clar  =  to  mix.]    LM»;i>cal.]. 

H^x'-I-O^n,  <i.  &  s.     [See  def.] 

A.  A»itdj.:  Of  or  i>ertaintng  to  Mexico,  or 

Its  tiilml>iljint.s. 

B.  As  suUst,  :  A    native   or    inhabltunt  of 

Mexico. 

Mexican  blue- J  ay,  «. 

Ornith.  :  The  popular  miiiie  for  (1)  Cynno* 
ct'ffM  coronulti,  and  {"J)  C.  duulnmitu,  the  latter 
being  imdijibly  rather  a  vanet>  than  asiK.'Cles. 


bSil,  h6^ ;  p^t,  J^l :  cat,  9011,  oliorns,  9hln,  benQh :  go.  prem ;  tMn,  t^l* :  ■*».  »f :  expect,  yonophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-okm,  -tlan  -  sh^n.      tlon,  -slon  -  shim  ;    v^on,    ^lon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ate  =  b^l,  dcL 
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meymacite— mica 


Mexican  brush-turkey,  s. 

Ontith. :  Mfleagris  vuxicana, 

Mexlcan-llIy,  s. 

Bot.  :  Aniaryllis  regintv, 
Mexican-mugwort,  t. 

Bot.  :  Artemisia  viexicana. 

Mexican  sub-re^on,  t. 

Gcog.  d-  Zool.  :  A  cmnpamtively  small  sub- 
region,  consisting  of  the  inei;ular  neck  of 
land,  about  1.800  miles  long,  which  connects 
the  North  and  South  American  continents. 

Mexican-tea,  s. 

Bot  :  Psoraka  glandulosa. 
Mexican  tiger-flower,  $, 

Bot.  :  Tigridia  Pavoiiia. 
Mexican  tree -porcupine,  s. 

i.ool. :  S/>kin']urus  iiwxiciinus.  It  has  a  pre- 
hensile tail,  and  cliniV)S  trees  with  great  ease. 

Mexican-turkey,  s. 

Ornith. :  Meleagris  mcxicana. 

mey'-ita-9ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  it  was  found.]    [See  def.] 

Min.  :  A  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  mineral 
resulting  from  the  alteration  of  scheelite 
(q.v.).  Friable.  Sp.gr.  3-80to4-54;  compos.: 
a  hydrated  tnngstic  acid,  having  the  formula 
■W0a'2H0.  Found,  with  wolfram  and  scheelite, 
at  Meymac,  Correze,  France. 

"  meynt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  u.  [Menge.] 
MingliAl,  mixed.  {&ptnser :  Shepheards  Caieii- 
der ;  Jtd'j.) 

mez'-cal,  s.    [Mexcal.] 

me-zer'-e-on,  me-zer'-e-iim,  «.  [Fr. 
mhcreon :  Sp.  mezercon,  from  Pers.  &,  Arab. 
fnazrigonn.] 

Bot. :  Daphne  Mezereuvi,  a  small  shrub  with 
deciduous  obovate  or  spathulate  lanceolate 
leaves  ;  flowei-s  generally  in  threes  ;  silky-pink 
or  white;  very  fnigruit.  Berries  red,  ovoid. 
Found  perhaps  wild  in  the  south  of  England  ; 
ft  denizen  elsewhere.  Acrid  and  poisonous  ; 
the  berries  are  cathartic ;  the  leaves  used  as 
a  vesicant. 

mezereum-bark,  s. 

Pharm. :  The  bark  of  mezereum.  It  ia  used 
in  England  as  an  ingredieTit  in  the  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparillu,  in  clirouic  rheumat- 
ism, toothache,  scrofula,  skin  diseases,  and 
syphilis,  and  externally  witli  mustard,  in  the 
componnd  mustard  liiiiiueut,  as  an  irritant 
and  vesicant.  An  ointment  of  it  is  used  in 
America. 

mez'-za-nine  (mez  a.s  metz),  s.    [Fr.,  from 

Ital.  viezzaniiio,  innw  mezzo  =  middle.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  low  window  occurring  in  attics 
and  entresols.  Sometimes  applied  to  an  entrtt- 
sol.  A  mezzanine  story  is  a  half  story  ;  cue 
lower  than  tlie  stories  above  and  below  it, 

2.  Theatrical : 

(1>  A  floor  between  the  stage  and  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  cellars  of  large  theatres,  from 
Kliicli  floor  the  short  scenes  and  traps  are 
worked,  the  l.irge  scenes  going  down  through 
openings  into  the  cellar.  Hence  the  name, 
from  being  midway  between  the  stage  and 
cellar  floor. 

(2)  The  space  beneath  the  stage,  between  it 
and  (1)  ;is  ground  floor  may  incan  either  the 
floor  itself  ur  the  mom  on  the  ground  floor. 

meZ'Zd,  mez'-za   (mez  as  metz)»  adv. 

[lUil] 

Music:  Half  or  medium,  as,  mezza  bravura, 
semi  bravura  style ;  mezzo  soprano,  a  voice 
lower  in  range  than  a  soprano  and  higher  than 
a  contralto ;  mezzo  tenore,  a  voioe  of  tenor 
qiiality  and  baritone  range,  &c. 

mezzo  ri-li-e'-To  (mez  as  metz),  s.  [Ital.] 
[Half-relief.] 

mez'-zo-tint,  mez -zo- tin- to  (mez  as 
metz),  5.  [Ital.  viezzo  =  half,  and  tinto  =  tint 
(q.v.).J  A  process  of  engraving  on  copper. 
The  smooth  plate  is  abraded  with  a  roughened 
file-like  tool,  and  myriads  of  tiny  points  are 
raised  over  the  surlace  of  the  plate.  These 
points  catch  and  hold  the  ink,  and  an  impres- 
sion taken  from  a  plate  in  this  condition  would 
give  a  soft  velvety  mass  of  black  without 
variety  of  light  and  shade.  A  burnisher  is 
next  used  to  get  rid  of  the  raised  points  where 


half  tones  and  lights  are  wanted.  Sometimes 
where  very  brilliant  high  lights  are  required, 
they  are  cut  away  so  as  to  ensui-e  a  smooth 
sm-face  of  copper  By  means  of  this  burnish- 
ing process,  all  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
are  obtained  from  the  white  of  the  srnnnth 
copper  to  the  black  of  the  roughened  jilate, 
Tlie  process  dates  fioui  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

mez'-z6-tint-er  (mez  as  metz).  a.    [Eng. 

tnezzotint :  -er.]  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled 
in  mezzotinto  engraving.  {Pall  Mall  GazettSy 
May  19,  ISil. 

mez-zd-tin'-to  (mez  as  metz),  8,  [Ital] 
[Mezzotint.] 

mez -z6- tin- to,  mez'-zo-tint  (mez  as 
metz),  v.t.  [Mezzotinto,  s.]  To  eugiave  in 
mezzotinto. 

"  The  victure  waa  afterwards  mtzz^tinted  very  lu- 
differentlj.  ■— B/acfcwuoJ'j  J/ayari)ie,  >uv.  1681.  i*.  6w6. 

M.  F.    [See  def.] 

MtLsic:  ]Mezzo  forte.    [Mezzo.] 

M.G.    [See  def.] 

Mtisic:  An  abbreviation  of  7natnyaiwft«(Fr.) 
=  the  left  hand. 

ml,  s.     [Ital] 

Mris-ic : 

1.  A  syllable  used  to  indicate  e,  the  third 
note  in  the  scale  of  c. 

2.  In  solmisation  Mi  always  indicates  the 
leading  note. 

mi  b^mol,  s.    The  note  e  flat. 

ml  b^mol  majeor  or  mineor,  s.    The 

key  of  E  flat  m-ijcr  uv  minor. 

mi  contra  fa,  s.  The  name  given  by 
the  old  contrapuntists  to  the  tritone,  whicii 
was  always  to  be  avoided — "  mi  contra  fa  est 
diabolus." 

nut-a'-ng.  (1),   «.      [Gr.   luaCvm  (iKiaino)  =  to 

stain.     (-4i/.Toi,>;ir.)] 

Entirm. :  Agenus  of  moths,  group  Noctnina, 
family  Apamidie.  It  contains  Miana  Uterosa, 
the  Rosy  Minor,  so  calle<l  from  a  rosy  hu-- 
with  which  its  gray  fore  •wings  are  tinged,  and 
M.  fuDinctda,  which  flies  in  numbers  in  the 
afternoon  in  England. 

Mi-a'-na  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  in  Persia,  province  Azerbuan. 

Miana-bug,  5. 

Entom.  .-  A  bug,  Argas  persicus,  the  punc- 
ture of  which  is  more  ser«re  tlian  that  of  the 
bed  bug. 

mi-ar'-gy- rite,  s.  [Gr.  fieituc  (m^ion)  =  less, 
and  dpyvpoiiiu-gyro:<)  =  silver;  Ger.  vUargyrit.] 
Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  only  in 
crystals,  which  are  thick,  tabidar,  or  short ; 
prismatic  in  habit;  crystallization,  monoclinic  ; 
hardness,  2  to  20  ;  sp.  gr.  52  to  6'4  ;  lustre, 
submetallic;  colour,  iron-black,  but  in  thin 
splintera  by  transmitted  light,  a  deep  blood- 
red  ;  streak,  dark-red  ;  fracture,  subconchoi- 
dal ;  compos.  :  sulphur,  21 -8  ;  antimony,  41  0  ; 
silver,  36*7  =  100,  represented  by  the  formula 
AgS  4-  SbgSs.  Found  associated  with  other 
silverminerals  at  Freiberg,  Saxony  ;  Pjzibram, 
Bohemw,  and  other  silver-producing  localities. 

mi'-&S,  s.     [For  etym.  8e«  def.  and  extract.] 
Zool. :  Tlie  Maliiyan  name    of   the  Orang- 
utan, introduced  into  zoological  literature  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

"  I . . .  will  now  give  some  account  of  my  experience 
In  hunting  the  Omnc-utAU,  or  .l/i<ii,  as  it  U  called  by 
the  natives;  and,  us  this  unme  is  sh^rt  and  easily  pro- 
nounced, I  shall  generally  use  it  in  jircference  to  Simia 
ialnrus  or  Orang-utan."  —  Malay  Archipelago  {ier.2], 
p.  40, 

mi'-ask-ite,  mi'-asc-ite,  s.     [Named  from 

Miask  in  the  Ural  JIuuntaius  where  it  occurs.] 

PetroL  :  A  granular  slaty  rock  resembling 

granite,  but  Uaviug  the  quartz  replaced  by 

el«olite. 

mi-^m',  *  mi-as'-ma  (pi.  *  ml-a^ms, 
mi-4^'-mgis.    mi-as -ma-ta),    s.      [Gi, 

(i.iaxT^a.  (minima),  genit.  tiidcrnaTO^  (miasvuito.^) 
^  ]iollution,  stain,  from  fjnan-u  (mia i no)  :=i  to 
staifi ;  Fr.  vw-sme.]  The  effluvia  or  tine  par- 
ticles of  any  putrefying  matter,  rising  and 
floating  in  the  atmosjihere,  and  dangerous  to 
health;  noxious  exhalations,  emanations,  or 
effluvia;  malaria;  infectious  substances  float- 
ing in  the  air. 


mi-as -mal,  n.  [Eng.  miasm;  -a/.]  Of  the 
nature  of  miasma;  containing  miivsma  ;  mias- 
matic. 

"  We  respond  with  oiir  yniarmal  fog 
And  call  It  mouuttng  higher" 

£.  B.  Drovming :  Aurora  LetgK,  vU. 

mi-a^-m^f-ic,  mi-lis-maf -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 

fiiaa-^Lo.  (mia.'mia),  genit  ^lta(^^aTos  (miVisrno- 
(05);  Eng.  adj.  sufl"  -tc,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to 
miasma ;  having  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
miasma. 

miasmatic  remittent-fever,  s. 

Path.  :  A  name  usrd  by  Taimer  {PraUice.  oj 
Med.  (ed.  7th),  i.  312)  for  remittent  fever.  He 
calls  it  also  malarial  remittent-fever,  denoting 
that  it  originates  from  miasma  or  malaria. 

mi-a^'-ma-tlSt,  s.  [Gr,  nU<rti.a  (miamui), 
genit.  fjniiafiaro^  {miasmatos) ;  Eng.  sufT.  -ist.] 
Une  who  is  versed  in  the  natupe,  properties, 
and  character  of  miasmatic  exhalations;  one 
who  has  studied  and  understands  the  cha- 
racter of  miasmata. 

mi-a^-mol'-o-gy,  s.  [Eng.  miasjna,  and  Gr. 
Xoyo'i  {logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise 
on  miasmatic  exhalations  ;  the  science  uf  mi- 
asmata. 

mi -as' -tor,  s.  [Gr.  /itdoTwp  (7/11  as^or)=  a 
guilty  wretch,  one  who  brings  pollution ; 
tiiaivu}  (miaino)^  to  stain,  to  deiRle.J 

Entmn. :  A  remarkable  genus  of  the  dipter- 
ous family  Cecidomyidie,  created  in  1860  by 
Dr.  Wagner,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Kasan.  The  larvje  live  under  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  develop  organs  similar  to  ovaries, 
in  which  larvte  are  i>rodnced  ;  these,  having 
literally  devoured  their  parents,  break  out, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  empty  skin.  This 
process  is  repeated duringtheautunm,  winter, 
and  spring.  In  the  summer  the  last  gener.i- 
tion  undergo  a  change  to  the  pupa  state,  and 
from  the  pupa  perfect  males  and  females 
eniTge  ;  the  latter,  after  impregnatioi.,  deposit 
their  eggs,  and  the  larvje  ]iroduced  commenco 
a  fiesh  series  of  organic  broods. 

miaul  (i  as  yX  v.i.  [Fr.  mia«/er.]  To  cry 
like  a  cat ;  to  mew. 

mi'-C^  s.  [Lat.  mica  =  a  crumb  ;  Fr.  &  Sp. 
mica.  Not  related  to  Lat.  mico  =  to  ehine,  to 
glimmer.] 

Min. :  A  name  originally  givento  the  ehining, 
scaly  constituent  of  many  rocks  and  earths. 
The  great  diversity  of  chemical  composition 
and  other  characters  led  to  its  division  into 
se^'eral  species,  wliich  were  supposed  to  have 
distinctive  ciystallographic  and  chemical  cha- 
racters. The  word  is  now  used  to  designate 
a  group  of  minerals  having  certain  characters 
in  common,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  eminently  perfect  ba^al  cleavage,  which 
affords  very  thin,  tough,  and  shining  laminfc. 
The  species  hitherto  distinguished  are,  Phlo- 
gopite,  Lepidolite  and  CryophylHte  (regarded 
as  orthorhombie)  ;  Biotite"  (liexagonal) ;  Lepi- 
domelane  (hexagonal  ?)  ;  Astroiihyllite  and 
Muscovite  (orthorhombie,  but  with  monoclinic 
habit),  Tsehermak,  who  has  recently  optically 
investigated  this  difficult  grouji  of  minerals, 
refers  them  all  to  the  monoclinic  system,  his 
examinations  showing  that  the  axis  of  elas- 
ticity is  inclined  a  few  degrees  to  the  normal 
to  the  plane  of  cleavage.  Bauer  confirms 
these  results.  Tsehermak  divides  the  micas 
into  two  grcnips  :  those  which  are  characterized 
by  having  the  optic-axial  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  j'Jane  of  symmetry,  which  includes 
Anomite,  Lepidolite,  Muscovite,  Paragonite, 
and  Margarite  ;  and  those  which  have  tlio 
optic-axial  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry, and  which  embraces  Meroxene,  Lepi- 
domelane,  Phlogojute,  and  Zinnwaldite.  Ram- 
melsberg,  as  the  result  of  a  chemical  investi- 
gation of  this  gi'onp,  divides  them  into  the 
alkali  micas,  magnesium  mica,  iron -magnesium 
mica,  lithium-iron  mica,  and  barium  mica. 
The  species  and  varieties  belonging  to  this 
important gioup  are,  Anomite.  Astrnphyllite, 
Biotite,  Cryoithyllite.  Euchlorite,  Fuchsite, 
Haughtonite.  Lepidolite,  Lepidomelane,  Mar- 
garite, Maigarodite,  Meroxene,  Muscovite, 
Oellacherite,  Paragonite,  Phengit*,  Phlogo- 
pite,  Siderophyllite,  and  Zinnwaldite.  (Sea 
these  wonis.) 

mica-basalt,  s. 

Petrol. :  Any  b-isalt  rich  In  mica,  tliose  of 
the  normal  type  having  it  only  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  as  a  mere  accessor)'. 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf;  worlc,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  —  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


micaceo — micrastur 
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mica-ohlorite,  s. 

ilin. :  Tlie  same  as  Ripidolite  (q.v.). 

mica  -  schist,  micaceous  -  scliist, 
mica- slat e»  s. 

Geol.  (f  f^trtil. :  A  slrtty  metainorphic  ruck 
conipftsed  of  mica  and  quartz.  The  mica  is 
usually  !miscovite(potJish  luica),  though  som.-. 
tiiDCS  it  is  binliu  (luiij^iicsian  iiiiea).  The  rock 
usually  splits  along  the  micaceous  folia.  Oc- 
casiomdly  mica  st-ems  to  constitute  the  whole 
mass  uf  the  rock.  Next  to  gneiss,  mica-schist 
is  the  most  common  nittaniorphic  rock.  It 
Boinetimes  passes  giadunlly  into  ntliers  of  the 
same  series.  The  addilion  of  felspar  making 
it  become  gneiss,  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  quartz  with  an  increase  of  chlorite  makes  it 
chhirite  schist,  Sorby  has  seen  traces  of  rip- 
ple rocks.  Various  in'ibeilded  minerals  occur, 
as  quartz,  garnet,  &.C, 

mlca-syenltc,  s. 

Petrol, :  A  rock  consisting  of  orthoclase, 
sometimes  more  or  less  pla^'ioclastic  felspar, 
biaxial  magnesian  niicjt,  hornblende,  occasitm- 
ally  with  an,:it^',  Ac.  Occurs  in  veins  or  dykes, 
chi'etly  in  Calabria.    (Rutley.) 

*  mlca-trap,  s. 

Pt'trol.  :  A  name  of  a  volcanic  rock,  now 
distinguished  into  two  :  viz.,  Slinett^  and 
Kersantite  (q.v.), 

mi-ca-ce-6-  (ce  as  she),  pre/,    [Micaceous.] 

t  mloaceo- calcareous,  a.    Calcareous 
■  with  mica  in  lay-is. 

mi-ca'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  mi-ca- clous,  a. 

(Kng.  vii'(u)  :  -iiixintf:.]  Pertainin-L;  Uj  vv  uf 
the  nature  of  mica  ;  containing  or  resembling 
mica  :  hence,  spui  Uling. 

"The  ipArkting  or  micnHoit*  fstyle]  poesesaed  by 
BjuMtW—.'MUtluj/:  Thfi  Itoctor.  liiU-rcli.  xxiL 

micaceous  -  felstone,  s.     a  feistono 

having  much  niira  in  its  composition.  It 
closrly  ajqiruarliL-s  somo  of  tho  Uuc-gialned 
gmnitc 

micaceous  Iron-ore,  s. 

Min,  :  A  variety  of  hH-niatito  (q.v.),  occnr- 
rirtg  in  thin  t^ibles  eras  aggregated  folia,  mica- 
like. 

♦  micaceous-rocks,  s. ;?.  Rocks  hav- 
Ing  mica  in  layrs,  or  interspersed — as  mica- 
schist  and  gneiss. 

mlcaccoussandstoiic,  s. 

Petrol.  &  C,e_i,l.  :  handstonc  with  thin  silvery 
plates  of  mica  arrangid  in  layers  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  stralilb-ation,  making  the  rock 
slaty.  It  was  formed  under  running  water,  atui 
is  occasionally  ripple-nmrkedand  sun-cracked. 

mloaceous-schlst,  s.    [Mica-schist.] 
mi  c^  f i'  lite,  s.    [Micapoilitk.] 
»Mi'-oali,  5.    [Heb,  nyr^  (Mii:hah),  for  ^rrro 

(^IiJJ^nyahu)— Who  is  like  Jeliovah  ?  iJL-pt. 
Gr.  M4;^aiac  (Midiaias),^ 

1,  ScHp.  liiorf.  :  Various  persons  with  their 
names  spelled  Micah,  Micliali  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
24. 25),  or  MIcha  (2  Sam.  ix.  12),  are  mentioiu  d 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Specially  :  (,1)  A  priest 
(.ludgcs  xvii.,  xviii.)  b.ljcved  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Moses,  wilMen  Manasseh  (xviii, 
80).  (2)  The  prophet  railed  Micali  the  Moras- 
thile,  perliapHtodistinguish  him  front  Micaiah, 
the  son  of  Iiirlah.  wlio  H\'M  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab.  Morasthitc  means  of  Moiesheth.  j-ro- 
liably  Moresheth-galh  (Micah  f.  14).  Scnncly 
snythlng  is  known  of  him,  except  what  may 
be  gathered  from  his  proi)hccles. 

2.  Old  Tait.  Cannn  :  The  sixth  in  order  of  the 
*'  ndnorpr<q>hets."  i.e.  of  theniinor  proplntio 
Iwoks.  Tlie  title  stntes  that  "the  word  if 
the  Ix>rd  came  to  Micjili  th''  Morasthitc  in  tho 
dayH  of  Jothani,  Ahaz,  and  Hezeitiah,  kings  of 
Judah."  'I'he  visions  seen,  houe^fr,  wcii-  con- 
cerning Haniarta  and  .I'rusiilem,  tlte  capital  of 
the  ten  tril>f<t,  It  will  T«o  observed,  standing 
lH-f(»re  that  of  the  two  ((.  1).  Jeremiah  attri- 
»tnt««  at  leant  the  iTopIuM-y  In  Micjih  lil.  12  to 
the  nign  of  H.-z.-kiah  (.ler.  xxvl.  18.  li»).  Th'> 
comiptionsof  the  ten  triln-n  and  of  the  two  are 
d'-nounced  ;  and  the  ])roiilH;t  foretells  tho  de- 
struction ol  both  ^»ani aria  and  JeruHaU-m  (I.  6, 
6;  fii.  S-12);  tho  captivity  in  Hab\l(ni  (iv.  10) ; 
tho  world-wide  spirit  unl  inthienco  to  be  uitl- 
mately  exercised  by  JeruHnlem  anrl  Zion,  nnd 
the  rise  of  s\  ruler  to  be  Utrn  in  Hellilehem, 
**  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old, 


from  everlasting"  (v.  1,  2).  Tho  most  natural 
division  of  the  book  is  into  three  sections, 
ch.  i.-ii.,  iii.-v,,  and  vi.-vii.,  each  beginninic 
with  a  foniiula  calling  on  tlie  prople  to  hear 
(i.  2,  iii.  l.vi.  1).  l*;issagesiu  Micah  resemble 
others  in  Isaiidi  (cf.  Mnuh  iv.  1-6  with  Isiu  ii. 
1-j).  Micah  is  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  Matt. 
ii.  5,  6,  X.  35,  36 ;  Mark  xiii.  12  ;  Lake  xii.  63  ; 
John  vii.  42.  The  canonical  authority  of  the 
book  has  never  been  doubted. 

mi-ca-phi'-lite,  mi-ca-fi'-lite,  mi-xa- 

phyl'-lite,  s.     [From  Kng.  mira  ;  Gr,  ^iA.6s 
(j'Aiios)  =  friend,  and  suif.  -iteiMin.).] 
ilin. :  The  same  as  Andalusite  (q.v.). 

mi-ca^phyr-litc,  s.    IMicaphiute.] 

mi'-ca-rclle,   mi- c^-r el-lite,  s.     [Eng. 
iiuca;  sul).  -reZie,  -rtilliU  {_Min,y\ 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  used  to  designate  the  original 
inincral  (which  is  at  present  unknown),  Ironi 
\\liicli  the  piuito  of  Biolpen,  near  Neustadt, 
was  derived, 

2.  The  mica  which  is  iiseudomorphous  after 
scapolito  from  Arendal,  Norway.  Colour 
grLcnish-whitti  ;  hardness,  2  to  3;  sp.  gr.  2*S3o  ; 
It  is  a  potash  mica,  containing  iVom  5*7  to  ti"7 
per  cent.    Occurs  embedded  in  quartz, 

mi-ca-rel'-lite,  s.    [Micarelle.] 

mi9e,  s.  pi,    [Mouse.] 

•  mice-eyed,  a.     Keen-eyed. 


mi9h,  V.  f.    [MiciiE.] 

mi'-chael,  s.  (St-o  def.)  A  fine  variety  of 
swcefc  omnge.  from  the  island  of  St.  Michael, 
one  of  the  Azures, 

mi'-chael-ite,  s.     [Named  from  St.  Michael 

Azores,  where  it  was  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (J/i7i.).] 

Jl/ai.  .•  A  variety  of  siliceous  sinter  (q.v.), 

0C(?uning  as  capillaiy  or  filiform  snow-white 

encrustations ;  somewhat  peai'ly  in  lustre. 

Mich'-ael-mas,  *  Mlch-el-messe, 
"  Wych~'el-mekse,  ».  [From  tlm  pmiuT 
name  Micliael ;  1- r.  Michfl,  fruyi  lleb.  ^wrfO 
(.Vi7.7t«W)  =  Who  is  like  unto  God?  Eng'. 
-nuw,  -Ttiesse;  A.  S.  mcesse  =  mass  (g.v.).] 

1.  Tlie  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
wliich  is  celebrated  on  September  2i».  U  is 
one  of  the  rcguhir  quarter-days  in  Euglaud. 

2.  Autumn. 

Mlchaclmas-dalsy*  $, 
Hot.  <£  Ilort.  : 

1.  A  gardener's  name  for  Aster  Tradescanti 
and  other  species  of  Aster. 

2.  A&ter  TrifoUum,  the  SeaStarwort,  a  plant 
fic'picntly  found  wild  in  some  salt-marshes  iu 
Lrilain. 

Michaelmas  headcourt,  s.  The  an- 
nual meeting  ui  the  Ireehuliiuis  and  commis- 
sioners of  supidy  of  a  county,  held  at 
Iklichaclmaa,  lor  various  county  purposes. 
\i>cotc}i.) 

Michaelmas- term,  s. 

l."ir:  A  I'liu  bc;.'inning  on  the  2nd  and 
eudmg  on  Uic  UOth  ot  November. 

mi'-Chael-SOn-lte.  s.  [Named  after  Michael- 
son,  will)  analyzed  it;  sutf.  •ite(Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orMiile-like  mineral  grouped  by 
Puna  with  mnroinontite  (q.v.).  It  ap]teais  to 
b(!  a  silicato  of  lanthanum,  didymium,  cerium, 
lime,  zirconia,  glucina,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
(uida  tittle  alumina.  I'Vund  with  melinophane 
near  Brevig,  Norway, 

ml9he,  *ml9h,  *meefh,  *  mit9h, 

mooch,  moUCh,  v.i.    (O.  Fr.  mucrr,  mu<rur, 
niuchicr  (I'r.  Tdii&M))  =  to  hide,  to  lurk  about.] 

1.  To  hide,  to  skulk,  to  retire  or  bide  from 
notice. 

"HtrftRpl*  up  nnii  down  tho  c.iimtrf,  or  mieh  Id  cor- 
iior*  ftiiiuiittil  llirir  frivmla  lilli:ly.'~.^'if«r.'  VietBuf 
lh«iit-U«  if  Ireland. 

2.  To  play  the  truant.    (TjkoI.) 

3.  To  be  guilty  of  anything  done  In  secret, 
OS  an  illicit  amour,  &c. 

mi-9h£r-l-a,  s.     [Named  after  Plotro  Antonio 
Mi<  lieli,  a  Florentine  buUinist,   who  died  in 
ITi-.l 
JM.  :  A  genus  of  Magnoliaecse,  tribe  Magno- 


hea:.  It  is  akm  to  Magnolia,  but  has  axillary 
flowers,  lesser  carjx-ls,  and  more  Dumeroua 
ovules.  Michflia  CliamjKica  or  Tsjamyac  is 
the  Champaca  (q.v.).  All  i»arts  of  It  are 
strongly  Btiinulant.  The  bitter  aromatic  Ijark 
has  been  used  in  low  intermittent  fevers.  It  is 
a  good  substitute  for  guaiacuni.  The  Itark  of 
M.  monto'ialiMs properties  likecaacarilla-V'ark, 
but  is  less  bitter.  That  of  M.  gracUis  has  a 
strong  smell  of  camphor.  M.  Doltsopa,  a  treu 
growing  in  Nepaul,  has  fragrant  wood  much 
used  in  that  country  for  building. 

mi9h-@l-ill'~i-a,  s.  [Latinised  from  a  French 
proper  name,  AfirhcL] 

l'(U(Eont. :  A  genus  of  tabulate  corals,  from 
the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  fonnationa. 
The  coraliuin  is  very  like  that  of  Fsvosites, 
but  the  epitliecn  is  often  furnished  witli  root- 
like prolongntions,  tlie  tabuhe  arched,  and 
tlio  mural  pores  very  ir^gularly  distributed- 

mi9h'-er,    •  mee^h'-cr,    •  much-are,  ». 

[Eng.  mich ;  -er.]  One  who  miches,  skulks, 
or  hides  out  of  sight ;  a  truant,  a  petty  thief, 
a  pilferer, 

"Shnll  thf?  iilc«ic<l  Bun  of  heaven  prove  ft  mldW. 
uid  cat  bliu.k1>tniw?*'— .-fAdfa-i/'. ;  l  Jlmry  IV..  IL  4. 

•  m5(9h'-er-y,  •  mlch-cr-le,  s.   lEng.  mich; 

-cry.]    Theft,  thieving,  jiilfeiing. 
"Now  thou  «ltnlt  fuH  nuroabie 
That  ilkv  steltbe  oi  Trai^&crie,"    Ouietr:  C.  A.,  T. 

mi9h'-ing,  *mee9h'-ing,  a.    [Micue.] 

Skulking;  keeping  out  of  sij^lit ;  mtan. 

"  §ur«  Bhe  tios  imtne  wwc^tw'?  mxcal  In  l.cr  hoiue."^ 
Bcawn.  d-  rUC.  :  .'<<-,jrn/at  /-<my.  iv.  L 

mic'-kle,  *mloh-el,  'mik-el.  'moch-el, 
*  much-el,    *  muc-Me.    *  muk-el,   a. 

[A.S.  viyo'lf  micfi ;  cogn.  witli  Icel.  mthill, 
mykill;  Gotli-  vtikils ;  M.  IJ.  Ger.  midttl ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  viikil ;  Gr.  .uey^iAos  {^negalos)  = 
great.]     Much,  great     [Mi-tii,] 

•'  It  co«t  Watt  Tinliiin  mickle  tnll 
'J'uOrlve  )>iin  Ixit  n  hinttisli  imlr' 

Scott  :  iay  of  the  latt  Mhutr^.  iv.  11 

mi-c6'-ni-a,  s.     (Named  after  Or.  D.  Micon, 

a  Spanisli  physician  and  botanist.) 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  eub-tribe 
MiconcEP,  The  fruit  of  Miconia  lonfi'/olia  in 
used  in  tropical  America  for  dyeing  black,  and 
that  vf  M.  tlnctoria  for  dyeing  yellow. 

mi-co-nX-e'-re,  s.pl  [Mod.  Lat.  miconi(a); 
Lat.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -ear.] 

Bot, :  A  sub-tribe  of  Melastomaceaa,  tribe 
Mcla-stomea?. 

micr-,  pre/.     [Micro-.] 

mi-cra-ba'-9i-gi,  s.  [Prcf.  micr;  and  Gr, 
<I^a^'  (u^'u),  geuit.  i^aKOi  {abokos)  =  a  slab,  a 
board.] 

Paiivont. :  A  genus  of  Aporose  Zoantharla. 
of  the  family  Fungidie,  Iroin  the  Crtt^iceous 
series.  There  is  nu  epitlieca,  and  the  basal 
wall  is  perforated. 

mi-ora-o&n'-thiis,  &  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Lat 
(uanthm,  from  Gr.  axav6a{itkantha)  =  Aspiu0t 
a  prickle.] 

Ichthy.  :  An  African  genus  of  Acantho- 
pterj'gian  fishes,  family  I^liyrinthici.  It  has 
been  recently  discovered  in  the  tributaries  of 
the  river  Ogoone.    ((iunther.) 

mi-cr&n'-dra,  $.  [Tref.  micr-,  and  Gr.  in^ft 
('i"("'")i  genit.  ocipri*  (andros)  -  a  man.) 

Dot.:  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceie,  trilK"  Oo 
toneie.  Micrandtn  aiphomndrit,  and  M.  minor, 
natives  of  the  reuions  bordering  the  Rto  Negro, 
furnish  part  'if  the  I'ara  caouldtauc;  it  la  their 
inspissated  milky  Juioo. 

mi-or&n'-thd^.  *.    (Prcf.  micr-,  audGr.  a>^et 

(it)i//i'>^)=  a  llower.] 

Dot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Raxlfraga.  The  flowers 
are  in  dense  cymes,  ami  (he  pi-tnls  white.  It 
Includes  .Sar^frdfM  (Jl/fcrarU/uu)  itii\i/t>,  a 
British-Alpine  plant. 

mi-or&a'-tor,  <*.  (Prcr.  micr-,  and  Gr.  acmfp 
(iLt/rr)  —  a  star.] 

Palnvmt.  :  A  geniin  of  Eehlnoden.  family 
Spatangidn.   It  Is  very  abundant  in  tho  Chalk 

beds. 

mi-cr&s'-tur,  <.  [Prer.  m^or-,  and  Lat,  a.tiur 
—  a  liind  of  hawk.) 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  raptorlnl  birds,  ftimily 
Fiib'onidie.  Micmstur  s^milonnuttus  Is  the 
Harrier  Ilawk-amnneoting-link  between  the 


b6U,  b^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  oat,  9011,  ohorns.  9hlii.  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  ^hls :  sin.  09 ;  expoot,  Xonophon,  e^cUt.    -lAg. 
-olan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shUn  ;  -(ion,  -flon  =  thtuu   -«loiu,  -tlous,    sloua  -  shus,    -bio,  -dlo,  &a  =  b^l.  d^l. 
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harriers  and  the  goshawks.    It  inhabits  forests 
in  Mexico. 

mi-cra-the'-ne,  s.  [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr. 
'A.erii'^  (Athene)  =  the  ^'oddess  Mineiva,  to 
whom  tlie  owl  was  sacred.] 

Omith:  A  genus  of  Strigid«  erected  by 
Cones.  It  li;is  i'lit  one  species,  Micrathene 
whitneyi,  the  smallest  owl  known.  Lenj;th 
about  "six  inrhes,  wing-expanse  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  inches.  Above,  grayish  olive- 
brown,  with  pale  rusty  spots,  whitisli  nuchal 
collar.  Beneath,  white,  with  laige  rusty 
blntflies.  llabitat,  Colorado  and  Western 
Mexico. 

mi-cro-,  pre/.  [Gr.  fiiKpos  (mikros)  —  little, 
small.] 

1.  A  prefix  denoting  smallness  or  littleness. 

2.  Among  electricians  and  on  the  C.  G.  S. 
Eystem,  division  by  a  mlUioo.  (iSrit.  Assoc. 
Jleport,  1873,  p.  224.) 

micro -lepldoptera,  5.  rl-  A  division 
of  the  Lepiduptei-a  with  re^'ard  to  size;  it  is 
of  little  or  no  scientitic  value. 

ini'-cr6be»  s.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  imcpos  (mikros) 

=  small,  and  ^ioi  (bios)  —  life.] 

Biol.:  A  term  proposed  by  Sedillot,  in  1878, 
for  any  Tninute  oipanism,  vegetable  or  animal. 
Microbes,  collectively,  are  equivalent  to  tlie 
Microzymes  (q.v.)  of  Becliamp. 

ml-cro'bz  al,  mi-cro'-bi-an,  mi- 
cro'-bic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  microbes, 
or  bacteria,  the  name  must  commonly  ^iplied 
to  microbes. 

mi-cro-brom'-ite,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  aud 
Eng.,  &c.  bromite  (q.v.).] 

^fin.  :  A  variety  of  enibolite  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing a  small  amount  of  biomide  comi'.ired  with 
the  chloride  of  silver.     [MEOABROMire.] 

mi-cro-cach'-rys,  s.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Lat 
cachrys  =  parched  barley  ;  a  catkin.] 
Be:. :  A  genus  of  Pinaceie,  tribe  Abietcae. 

IHU0N-P[NE.] 

mi-crd-9e-phar-XC,   a.     [Pref.  micro-,  and 

Eng.  cephalic] 

Anthrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  skulls  having 
a  capacity  below  1,350  cubic  centimetres. 

XIli-cr6-9eph'-a-l0U3.  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  cepluiknis.]  Having  a  small  or  imper- 
fectly-developed head;  hence,  delicient  in  in- 
tellect.    (Black:  Adv.  of  a  Phaclon,  cb.  xxv.) 

jni-crd-chir-6p'-ter-a.  s.  pi.  [Pref.  micro-, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  chiroptera.] 

Zool. :  A  nnme  proposed  by  Dobson  for  a 
sub  order  of  Bats.     [Insectivora,  1.  (2).J 

mi-cro-chrd-nom'-e-ter,  s.    rP"^*^-  '^'cro-, 

and   Eng.   chronometer  (q.v.).]     A  micronom- 
eter  (q.v.). 

mi'-cro-clase.  s.  (Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
^Aotrn  {kUisis)=  cleavage  ;  Ger.  mikroklas.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Wiik  to  a  potash- 
soda  felspar,  fiom  the  St.  Gotthard,  Switzer- 
land. Crystallization  triclinic.  Ocrurs  inter- 
crystiillized  with ortboclaseina  similar  manner 
to  that  of  albite  with  microcline.  (See  these 
words.) 

mi'- cro  -  Cline,  5.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
(cAtVw  (kHiio)  =  to  bend,  to  incline;  Ger.  vii- 
Icroklin.] 

Min. :  A  name  originally  given  by  Breit- 
hanpt  to  a  felspar  which  gave  the  angle  of 
90°  22'  to  HO"  23"  between  the  two  cleavage 
planes  instead  of  90°.  Des  Cloizeaux  has  re- 
ferred this  felspar,  however,  to  orthoclase, 
but  has  adopted  the  name  for  a  new  species 
of  felspar,  having  the  following  characters. 
Cryst.;dlization  triclinic,  with  polysynthetic 
twinning.  A  section  cut  parallel  with  the 
base  shows  a  peculiar  reticul.ited  structure, 
due  to  the  regular  intergrowth  of  twin  la- 
mellae ;  it  ent^loHcs  irregular  bands  of  albite. 
Compos. :  silica,  64'30;  alumina,  19-70 ;  sesqui- 
cxide  of  iron,  0*74  ;  potash,  1500  ;  soda,  0-48  ; 
loss  on  ignition,  0'35  =  101'17;  represented 
by  the  forn.ula,  K2[Al2]SipOig.  A  large  part 
of  fels]iar,  hitherto  regarded  as  orthoclase,  is 
included  in  this  species,  as  also  much  of  the 
amazoustone  and  chesterlite  (q.v.). 

mx-cr6-c6c'-cU8,  s.    [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
k6kko<;  (kohkos)—  a  berry.] 
Bot. :   A   genus  of   Schizomycetes,   distin- 


guished by  the  minute  organisms  being  globu- 
lar instead  of  linear.  The  si)ecie8  have  been 
divided  into  tliree  groups  :  (1)  Chromogenous  ; 
(2)  Zymogenous,  producing  various  kinds  of 
fermentation  ;  and  (3)Patliogenous,  producing 
contagious  diseases.     (Uviffuh  &  Uen/rey.) 

mi-cro-cdn'-chiis,  s.     [Fief,  micro-,  and  Gr. 

Koyx*)  (kojigche)  =  a  shell.]     [Spirorbis.J 

zni'-crd-cd^m,  s.  [Fr.  viicrocosme,  from  Lat. 
?/iic;'ocoymo5,  from  Gr.  fjuKpoKoo-fios  (mikrokos- 
7?ios)  =:  a  little  world,  from  fxtKpo-;  (mikros)^ 
small,  and  Koafios  (kv^^mos)  =  a  world.] 

*  1.  A  little  world  or  cosmos  ;  a  term  fanci- 
fully applied  to  man,  as  supposed  to  be  an 
epitome  of  the  macrocosm  or  universe.  It 
was  so  used  by  Paracelsus. 

"There  were  some  also,  that  staid  not  here;  hut 
went  further,  and  held,   that  if   the    spirit  of    m.tu 

ivvhoin  tliey  cnli  the  microcosm)  do  give  a  fit  toucii  !■. 
he  si'irit  of  the  world,  by  stioiig  iinai-iuatlons  Htii 
beleetes,  it  miglkt  comiuaud  uature. "—Ztucon.-  JVtiC. 
Bist..  §  900. 

2.  A  little  community  or  society, 

roi-cro-co^'-mic,  xni-cro-cos -mic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  microcosm;  -ic,  -ical.\  Pertaining  to 
man  or  the  ndcrocosm. 

"This  opinion  coiiflrmed  would  much  advance  the 

microCf>sviir'tl   tyuceit."  —  Browne:     Vulvar   Errourt, 

bk.  ii..  ch.  ill. 

microcosmlc-salt.  s. 

Cliem. :  (N'H^N'aIIP04-4noO.  Ammonio- 
sodic  phosphate,  used  as  a  flux  in  blowpipe 
experiments.    [Stercorite.] 

mi-cr6-c63-itidg'-ra-pliy»  s.  [Gr.  ^ncpo- 
Koo-^os  (mikrokosnws)  ==  a  microcosm,  nni 
ypd(t)Ui  (groplin)  =  to  write,  to  describe.]  The 
description  of  man  as  a  microcosm. 

mi-cro-co^'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  (a)constic.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  increase  small  or 
indistinct  sounds ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  mi- 
crocoustic.    [B.] 

B.  As  subst. :  An  aural  instrument  fo^  col- 
lecting sounds  for  the  partially  deaf;  an 
auricle  or  speaking  trumpet. 

mi'-cro-crith,  s.     [Pref.  micro-,  and    Eng. 
crith  (q.v.).] 
Ckem. :  Tile  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

mi-cro-crys'-tal-line,  a.    [Pref.  micro-, 

and  Eng.  cri/.'^talliue.] 

Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  Rosenbusch  to 
the  parts  of  poq^hyritic  ground-matter  which 
are  a;;gregates  of  eh-ments  mineralogically  re- 
cognizable. It  is  opposed  to  cryptocrystalliue, 
in  which  they  are  unrecognizable. 

mi-cro-der' -ma-toils,  a.  [Gr.  /xcKpd?  (mik- 
ros) =  small,  ami  itp^a  (derma),  genit.  Btpfia- 
Tos  (derviatos)  =  the  skin.] 

Pathol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of 
minute  portions  of  skin. 

mi-crd-dis'-cUs,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
SicTKO?  (diskos)  —  a  disc] 

PalcEoiit. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family 
Agnostidpe  (sometimes  referred  to  the  Trinu- 
cleidie),  from  the  Upper  Cambrian.  There 
are  no  facial  sutures  or  eyes  ;  four  body  rings 
are  present,  aud  the  tail  is  segmented. 

mi'-cro-don,  s.     [Pref.  micr-,   and  Gr.  66o«s 

(od'jiis),  genit.  o56in-os  (odontos)  z=  a  tooth.] 

Palmont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  teeth,  believed 
to  belong  to  Pycnodont  lishes.  Prof.  Morris, 
in  1854,  enumerated  three  species  from  the 
Chalk  aud  one  from  the  Purbeck  beds. 

mi-cro-don'-ta,  s.    [Microdon.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Noto- 
dontidie.  Microdonta  bicolora,  a  snow-white 
moth,  with  orange  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  is 
rare  in  England. 

mi-cro-far'-3,d,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  JanuL] 

EUctro-magnctics :  The  millionth  part  of  a 
farad.  The  farad  being  too  lar^e  for  jiractical 
purjioses,  the  microfarad  is  employed  in  its 
room.  (Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units: 
LoJidon  (1875),  p.  70.) 

mi-cro-fel'-site,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
fcUilc] 

Petrol.  :  The  name  given  by  Rosenbusch  to 
a  colourless,  grayish,  or  brownish  substance, 
miile  up  nf  minute  scalt-s  or  fibres  occurring 
at  the  bases  of  some  porphyries. 


mi-cro-fel-sit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  micro/eL<!it(e) ; 
sort.  -ic.\  Ot,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  ol 
microfelsite. 

micro  felsitic-basis.  s. 

Pdrol.  :  An  alternative  name  given  by  Ro» 
Benbusch  to  microfelsite  (q.v.). 

microfelsitic-matter,  5. 

Petrol. :  Matter  consisting  of  microfelsite 
(q.v.).     {Rutley.) 

mi-cro-gas'-ter,  s.  [Pref.  7Jiicro-,  and  Gr. 
■yacmjp  (<}astcr)  —  the  belly.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Entomophaga,  family 
Ichneumonidie.  Microgastcr  glomeratusia  para- 
sitic on  the  caterpillars  of  the  common  white 
butterfly.  The  larvie  burst  forth  from  tlie 
body  of  the  caterpillar  wlien  it  is  ready  to 
change,  ami  form  round  its  empty  skiu  a  little 
heap  of  yellowish  cocoons. 

tti-crd-ge-d-log'-i-cal,  a.  (Eng.  micro- 
geolog(ii) i  -icul.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  niicro- 
geoloiiy  ;  deriv«<l  from  tlie  use  of  the  micro- 
scope in  relation  to  geology. 

mi-cro-ge-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  gculfiiji/  (q.v.)7j  Th.it  department  of  the 
science  of  gc<dogy  whose  facts  are  ascertained 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

mi~crd-glds'-su8,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
yKtiKTo-a  (glosiia)  =  a  tongue.] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Psittacidfp,  from  the 
Papuan  district  and  North  Austialia.  Jf 'm 
Macgillivray  (P'oyage  of  the  Rattlesnake,  i.  ;i2l) 
speaks  of  ttie  Al icroglossus  aterrivms  as  ''an 
enormous  black  jiarrot  with  crimson  cheeks. 
At  Cape  York  it  feeds  upon  the  cabbage  of 
various  palms,  stri|'ping  down  the  sheath  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves  with  its  powerful, 
acutely-hooked  upper  niandible."  It  is  p"pu- 
larly  known  as  the  Black  Cockatoo.  An  ex- 
cellent detailed  descrijition  of  the  bird  has 
been  given  by  A.  R.  Wallace  (Malay  Archir- 
pelago,  1872.  pp.  446-448). 

mi' -  cro  -  graph,  s.  [Gr.  ^titpo?  (mikros)  = 
small,  and  ypai^w  (groph6)-=i  to  write,  tu  draw.) 
An  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Webb  of  Lon- 
don, for  executing  extremely  mirmte  writing 
and  engraving  ;  its  general  principle  is  that  of 
the  pantograpli. 

mi~crdg'~ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  micrograph; 
■er.]    One  versed  or  skilled  in  micrography. 

mi-cro -graph' -ic,  a.  [Eng.  micrograpk(y) ; 
-ic.J     Peitaiuing  or  relatuig  to  micrography. 

mi-crog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  micrograph;  -y.] 
The  description  uf  things  too  minute  to  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

"A  curious  description  and  figure  of  the  sting  se* 
in  Mr   Hook's  microyru/>Aj/." — iirew  :  Mutceum, 

mi-crd-hi'-er-ix,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
iepai  (hurax)  —  a  hawk,  a  falcon.] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Falconidfe,  sub-family 
Falconinse.    It  contains  the  Falconets.    [Fal  * 

COSET.] 

mi'-crohm.  «.     [Pref.   micr-,  and  Eng.,  &c 
ohvi  (q.v.).J 
Electricity:  The  millionth  part  of  an  ohm. 

mi-crdl'-a-bis,  «.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
Aa)3ts  (lab'is)  =  a  pair  of  pincers.] 

Pnl(vont. :  A  carboniferous  genus  of  Arach- 
nida ;  it  is  believed  to  be  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  Pseudoscorpionidte  (q.v.). 

mi-cro-lae'-na,    s.      [Pref.    micro-,  and    Gr. 
Atjco?  (lenos)  ="wool ;  so  called  from  the  small 
woolly  flower-stalk.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Byttneriacea;.  The  fibron* 
tissue  of  the  bai  k  uf  Microla'na  spectabilis  is 
suitable  for  cordage. 

2.  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  OryzcEe. 

mi-cro-lc8'-te§,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
ATjo-Ttjy  (Icates)  —  a  pirate,  a  buccaneer  ;  Ajjoreuw 
(U-steuo)  =  to  be  a  robber  or  pirate.] 

Palmont.  :  A  genus  founded  <in  the  remains 
of  Microlestes  antiqiius,  tlie  earliest  known 
mammal.  Only  a  few  teeth  have  as  yet  been 
discovered.  "The  earliest  horizon  on  which 
Microlestes  occurs  is  in  a  bone-bed  in  the 
Keuper  [Upper  Trias]  of  Wurtemberg ;  but  it 
has  also  been  detected  in  the  higher  Rha-tic 
beds."  (Nicholson.)  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  Microlestes  was  placental  or  mar- 
supial.    Most  probably  it  was  marsupial  ;  and 


I5.te.  f3,t.  f^e,  amidst*  what,  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wpli;  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  cub,  ciire.  ^nlto,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    sb,  go  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


microlite— microsaurla 
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It  appears  to  bo  clusily  allied  to  the  recent 
Australian   Handed  Ant-«ater.       [Macbopu.s, 

MVKilKCOBIL'S.] 

mi'-CTO-lite,  s,  {Gr.  iiutp«  (mil-ros)  =  small, 
sod  \i0os  {lithos)  =  &  stone.] 

3/m. ;  A  niineral  occurrir?  in  exceedingly 
fiiiiatl  octahedral  crystds,  li"'UC6  the  name.  It 
has  \ati-ly  Ix-cn  found  in  \v.»ll-defmed  crystals 
tip  to  au  inch  and  a  h.ilf  in  diameter,  and 
larger  imiH.'rfect  ones  up  to  4  lbs.  in  weight. 
C'r>stalliz;itiun,  isometric;  hardness,  6;  sp.  gr. 
5-656  ;  histre,  resinous;  colour,  wax-yellow  to 
brown;  streak,  paleochreous  yellow;  fracture, 
j^nnchoidal ;  brittle.  Compos. :  a  columbo-tan- 
talate  of  lime,  with  some  glucina,  oxide  of 
tin,  magnesia,  sesquinxide  of  uranium,  yttria, 
fluorine,  &c.  Prol>able  formula  3(Ca2Ta207)  + 
CbOFs-  Found  with  albite,  &c.,  at  Chester- 
Held,  Mnssachusetts;  Uto,  Sweden;  aud  at 
the  mira  mines,  Amelia  Co.,  Virginia. 

mi'-^^lith,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr.  \C6o<; 
{liihos)  =:  a  stone.] 

CrystaUography :  Microscopic  stony  bodies 
rendeiing  the  material  of  which  tliey  are  in 
large  ni'-asure  composed  all  but  crystalline. 

mi-cro-lith'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
lilhic] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Composed  of  small  stuucs. 

2.  Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  a  particular 
style  of  funeral  monuments,  in  wiiich  ex- 
tremely STuall  stones  are  used.  They  are 
nearly  always  squared  or  hewn,  and  the 
builders  sought  to  produce  effeet  by  construc- 
tion, not  by  the  exhibition  of  mere  force. 

•"Die  cognate  examples  In  the  mieroUtMc  styles 
Afford  u«  wry  little  aasiatADce." — i'crffuuon:  /iud« 
atone  A/onumtnU,  p.  47. 

ini-cror-O-gy,  s.  (Gr.  /it^pds  (mikros)-= 
small,  and  Aoyos  {logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.) 

1.  Lit.  :  Micrography;  that  part  of  science 
depeii'ling  upon  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

•  2.  I'ig.  :  Undue  attention  to  insignificant 
or  uiiimpoitaiit  uiatters  ;  minuteness  about 
words ;  hair- splitting. 

■■T>ii;re  la  loM  mlmtfyjff  .  .  .  In  his  erudition. "- 
Jiobbcrds:  Li/e  (/  W.  Tuylor.  It.  na. 

mi-crd-mer'-X-a,  s.  [Pref.  inicro-j  and  Gr. 
/*«pi«  (merta)  =  a  i>art.] 

Hot. :  A  genua  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melissere. 
Mirromeria  copite.Ua,  a  small  plant  growing  in 
the  Neelgherry  Hills,  the  Western  Ghauts, 
&i:.,  has  the  properties  of  Peppennint. 

mi-crom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng. 
jiuUr.]  An  in:^trulnent  used  with  a  telescope 
or  mlcr08Co(>e  to  measure  snnll  disUuices,  or 
the  apitarent  diameters  of  objects  which  sub- 
tend very  small  angles.  Micrometers  are  va- 
riously constructed.  The  Held  of  the  telescope 
may  bo  provided  with  a  graduated  scale,  or  a 
■metallic  ring,  or  a  diaphragm  having  parallel 
and  intersecting  spider-lines  or  fine  wires. 
The  micrometer  with  a  graduated  scale  is 
used  for  measuring  distances  by  direct  com- 
parison. 

%  See  also  Double-image  micrometery  doubte- 
re/ractinn  v^lcl'omcter^  lincar-micrcmiete.T,  posi- 
tion-micrometer, ring-micromeUr,  scale-micru' 
meter.    [Filar.] 

micrometer -balance,  s.  A  balance 
for  ascerlaiiiin-;  iniiiuh:  «lilli  rences  in  weight. 

micrometer-microscope,  s.    An  in- 

strininiit  used  fnr  reading  and  subdividing  the 
di\  isii'iis  nf  huge  astronuinicJil  and  geodotiail 

Jhstruiiifiil-;. 

mlcrometer-sorew,  j?.  a  screw  attached 
t'^  iiptieil  Hihl  niathi-niiitieal  instruments  ns  a 
iiifuns  fur  exact  measurement  of  very  small 
arigh-H.  The  great  spnco  through  which  the 
hver  of  the  «iTew  passes,  in  comparison  with 
tlie  longitudinal  motion  due  to  the  piteli, 
alfunlft  tne  meins  fnr  a  posili%'e  motion  whl'h 
i.-»  impcretqitil'lo  en  the  nbjcct  moved,  though 
ai'prcciabic  in  its  results.  If  the  threa*!  of  a 
mieronieterscrew  in  an  instrument  has  .'lO 
I  hreads  to  an  inrli,  and  carries  a  pointer  which 
traverses  a  grailnated  circle  divided  into  Uu 
epial  parts,  the  revolution  of  the  mlerometer- 
srn'W  for  a  distance  equal  to  tme  of  the  divi- 
flinns  will  move  Ihi'  object  to  which  the  screw 
is  attaehed  ^ ^'oo  of  nn  inch  ;  that  is,  20  x  r>0 
=  1,000. 

ini-or6-mSt'-rio.  mi-cri-met'-rlo-al,  n. 

{Kiig.  micnnnrUr  ,  -ti ,  -i-'il.]  Of  i>r  iM-rlaining 
to  I  lie  micrometer;  as,  micronutric  monaure- 
menta. 


mi-cro-met'-ric-al-la^,  adv.  [Eng.  lutcro- 
iiiftrtcul ;  -ly.]  By 'means  of  a  micrometer. 
■■Til*  area  within  which  »lie  Prayrr  wna  wrltt^o  w»a 
m((-r"irwrrk'<tJ^v  vcrliir^lliy  l>r.  J.  J.  WiK>dwaixl,  LTiiiteJ 
Stat«s  Ariuy.  who  (uuud  thiit  It  aud  the  luacrl|>ti'>i> 
wi-rv  cuiitkiucd  ^kUbiti  a  n»ce  ^  of  an  Inch  square.* 
— A'rit^Al  ;  Oictioniiry  nf  MeOMinct, 

mi-crdm'-S-tr^,  ».  [Eng.  inicTomettr  ;  -y.] 
The  act  or  art  of  measuring  minute  objects  or 
distances  by  means  of  a  micrometer. 

ml'-crd-m^  s.     [Pref.  micro-^  andfitk  (mxts) 

=  a  mouse.) 

ZooL  :  A  genua  of  Muridse,  constructed  to 
contain  the  Ilarvest  Mouse  (q.v.), 

mi-cro-ui'-siis,  «.  [Pref.  micro-^  and  Lat. 
.V(,sii,>i ;  Gr.  Nio-OT  {Nisos)  =  a  king  of  Megara, 
fablfd  to  have  been  charged  into  a  sparrow- 
hawk.    (Ofiti;  Met.  viii.  8,  sqq.).'\ 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Falconidae,  sub-family 
Accipitrince  (q.v.).  Microiilsus  badius  is  the 
hhikra.  found  in  India,  where  it  is  trained  for 
purposes  of  falconry. 

mi-cro-nom'-e-ter,  «.  [A  contraction  of 
microchronojiutcriq.v.).']  A  species  of  watch 
intended  for  measuring  short  intervals  of  time, 
as  the  liight  of  a  projectile,  &e.  After  being 
womid  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  set  in 
motion  by  pressing  a  spring  with  the  finger, 
upon  withdrawing  which  it  is  instantaneously 
stopped. 

mi-cro-pSji'-to-graph,  s,  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Eng.  pantuijrafh  (q.v,).]  An  instrument  in- 
vented in  1S6'J  by  Mr.  Pinters,  an  Englibh 
l)anker  and  micmscopist,  for  minute  writing. 
By  means  of  it  the  Lord's  Prayer,  containing 
223  letters  (amen  being  omitted),  has  bei  ii 
written  on  glass  within  the  space  of  n^ijoo  ^'^^ 
a  square  incli. 

mi-cropli'-o-lis,  a.  (Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
■^oAis  {pkolis)  =  a  homy  scale.] 

PaUeont. :  Agenusof  Labyrinthodonts.  family 
Bracliyoi)ina.  It  was  founded  by  Huxley  vi\ 
remains  from  the  Karoo-bed  at  the  foot  of 
Rhenosterberg,  South  Africa.  lie  called  tlie 
single  species  MicrojihoUs  Stowii,  after  its  dis- 
cuverer.    (Quar.  Juur.  Geol.  iioc,  xv.  642-49.) 

mi' -cro- phone,  s.  [Gr.  fiiKpoj  (mih-os)  = 
small,  and '.'iwi'^  (p/iOH^)=  sound  ;  Fr,  micro- 
phone.] An  instrument  for  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  hiw  sounds  by  commuuicating  their 
vibrations  to  a  more  scmorous  body  which 
emits  a  more  audible  sound.  It  is  variously 
constructed,  the  most  usual  method  being 
with  a  piece  of  chareoal  held  loosely  between 
two  other  pieces  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
allecled  by  the  slightest  vibrations  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  air  or  any  other  medium.  The 
two  external  pieces  are  placed  in  connection 
with  a  telejdionr,  and,  when  the  car  is  placed 
at  the  ear-piece  of  tlie  telephone,  the  slightest 
sound  on  the  wooden  support  of  the  micro- 
phone is  so  magnilled  that  even  the  tread  of  a 
ily  appears  as  loud  as  the  tramp  of  a  horse, 
[f  Ki.KPiiONi;.! 

mi-cro-phon'-Ics,  «.     [Microphone.]     The 

Slit-nee  or  art  of  augmenting  weak  or  small 
sounds. 

mi-croph'-o-noiis,  a.  [Eng.  mUrophonCe) ; 
-oHi.J  liaving  the  jiroperty  or  power  of  aug- 
ineuling  weak  sounds  ;  microcoustic 

"  ml-croph'-d-nS^,  s.    [Microphone.]  Weak- 

Hiss  of  voice. 

mi-cro~phd-t6g'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Tref.  mfcm-, 
and  Eng.  photography  {t].\'7).'j  A  I'liotograpliie 
process  by  which  an  olject  is  reuueed  in  size, 
while  its  exact  fonu  is  relained.  By  means 
of  this  instrument  lettin-s  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minute  H])ace,  and  afterwards  either  enlarged 
by  photography  or  read  with  a  microsropc. 
Practical  use  cf  the  I'roeess  was  ma<Io  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate with  those  inside  that  city  by  means  of 
mes-iages  conveyed  by  canier-pigeons,  the 
transciipt  l»eing  talcen  on  pajwr  of  extreme 
thinness,  so  that  the  ]»igeonn  were  able  to 
carry  a  eonsiderahle  numlK-r  of  messages. 

mi-orSph-tli&l'-ml-a,    mx-crdph'-thal- 

mjr,  .«.     li'rof,  micr(^oy,  and  Eng.  aphthalmiUf 
•  iijihthalmy.] 
Pathol.:  A  morbid  smallnes.s  of  the  eya 

mi-cro-phJ^l'-Uto, «.  [Gr.  fAttpw  (viiKros)  = 
little,  aiid^uAAo»'(/'/tuWwH)  =  ale;if;  Ger.  mi- 
krophyllit.] 


Min.  :  One  of  two  indeterminable  mineral* 
enclosed  in  labradorite.  [Mickoplakite-I  U 
m-furs  in  crystalline  scales  from  -05  to  "l  mm. 
in  length. 

nUHSroph'-j^l-lOUS,  a.     [Pref.  tntcro- ;   Gr. 
^t^AAof  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eug.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  small  leaves, 

mi'-cro-phyte,  *.  (Pref.  mfcwv,  and  Gr, 
fi>vToi'  ()'huton)  =  a  plant. 1  A  micn)scopio 
plant,  es])ecially  one  parasitic  in  Its  habits. 

mi'Crd-pllk'-ite,  «.  [Gr.  Mitp"**  (mU,ro5)=i 
bttle ;  irAaf  (pUix),  geidU  frAoxos  (plokos) — 
flat,  and  sulf.  -ite  {Min,).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  m!nut« 
rectangular  tables,  enclosed  in  labiadorite 
(q.v.).  Colour  by  tninsinitted  light  giayish- 
yellow  to  brownish,  by  rellected  light  reddish- 
green  to  green  and  blue.  1  he  nature  of  these 
tables  is  yet  uncertain,  but  most  of  iheir 
characters  resemble  those  of  magnetite  (q.v.). 

mi-cro-po'-gon,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
TTuiyuiv  [pogoti)  =.  the  beaixl.J 

Jchthy. :  A  genus  of  Scia^nidte  (n.v.),  closely 
allied  to  Pogonias,  but  with  conical  i>liaryngeal 
teeth.  Two  species  are  known,  from  the 
Western  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

ml  -  crop'- ter  -  us,  <.  [Pref,  micro-,  and 
vrcpov  {ptcron)  =  a  wing.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Anatidse.  Micropterua 
brachypterus  is  the  Steamer-duck  or  Race- 
horse,    Found  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  A:c 

mi-crop-ter-yg'-i-dsB,  s.  pi     (Mod.  Lat 

viicropicryx,  geuiL  vucro})teryg(is) ;  Ij&L  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sull".  -i<i«;.l 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Tineina, 
The  head  is  rougli ;  the  antenna;  shurter  than 
the  anterior  wings,  these  and  the  hinder  ones 
somewhat  tmnsparent.  Larva;  without  feet, 
miuiug  so  as  tu  ]>i'oduce  blotches  iu  leaves. 
Only  one  genus,  Micrupteryx  (q.v.). 

mi-crop'-ter-Srx,  s.  [Gr.  (mepoirr^puf  (mi- 
/:/o/i^  r»x)  — with  small  wind's:  pref.  viicro; 
aud  Gr.  jn-epv^  {pterLu)  =  a  wing,  a  lin.  ] 

1.  Entiwi. :  The  typical  and  only  genua  of 
the  family  Micrupterygida;.  Theie  are  twelve 
British  species. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Carangidie  (Horse- 
Mackercl).  The  body  much  compiessed;  no 
detached  flnlets.  Small  teeth  on  vomer  and 
palatine  bones.  Micropteryx  ckri/sunts  is  a 
semi-pelagic  fisli,  very  common  iu  the  tropical 
Atlantic,  less  so  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

mi'-cro-pus,  s.    [Pref.  viicro-,  and  Or.  wous 

{puus)  =■  a  foot.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Acantho|>t«rypi«n8, 
family  Heorpa-nidje.  They  are  exceedingly 
small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  In  lengtti. 
Two  species  are  known,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coral  i-eefs  of  the  Pacillc, 

"  2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Hrachyi'odlnBe, 
short-footed  Tlirushes,  fuunded  by  Swainsun. 

mi'-cro-pylo,  s.    [lYcf.  micro-,  and  Gr.  vvAjf 

{puli)  =  an  opening.] 

1.  Animal  Physiol.  :  (See  extract). 

"In  llio  Omcouk  Flulu-B  It  hiu  Iwfn  Bhi<wn  hjr  Or. 
RAtisoiii  thiit  ttiu  »|H-niiiitoj;iKt  (cim  tltruuclt  a  iiiumU 
uiK'iiliiif  ill  the  extt-nml  iiu-iiilimue  ot  \Uv  ovk.  tcntii-d 
llw  tnlcnij'i/h\  A  Aliiillrtr  o|>citliit{  hiu>  Ix-vii  ohiwcrvi.'d 
by  Mallrr  niid  otlK'n  In  liiAt-cta.  nci'iihiitutiii  iiiuMii  c«, 
niid  111  ftevenil  cchUiodcritiHtn  ;  luid  tta  uav,  m  Dr.  Alli^a 
TliuiiipHon  hiu  ntlKgcdtod.  In  i>iuli.tl<ly  U>  fiiL-llklrilr  tlia 
(ccuii>1(ttL>m  of  uvn  i>uiu>«-«vd  i)(  wrj'  thk-k  extuniAl 
cot'crliiK".  A  micrtti/j/li-  hiui  imt  Iwi-u  u-oii  111  <uiy  of 
the  iiiftimnalifL"— C>i»"/jffHffr  ■  ttuinan  /'ftytio/..  i>.  ft»4. 

2.  regetahlc  Physiol.  :  Thv  foramen  In  a  ripe 
seed.  It  is  formed  by  the  united  cxn.stoiii« 
and  cndostomc.  It  Is  always  oppusiiu  the 
embryo.  The  position  of  the  latter  can  thero- 
foru  be  determmed  by  the  Inspectiou  of  tho 
micropyle. 

im-or5-rh6-6-m6t'-r{-oal.a.  [Prof  micro- • 

Eng.  rheomctric,  uiidsulf.  -o).]  A  term  applied 
to  a  method  of  determininu  'he  luituru  o( 
bodies  in  solution,  when  flowing  tliruuj^h 
fliiiHll  or  c;i]tillary  tubes. 

mi-crA-sa&'rl-a,  n.  pi.  [Pref.  nifcru ,  and 
Or.  aavpo^  (sMi(ni>)  =-a  Uiaixl.) 

pal'fnnt.  :  A  group  of  I*jib>Tlnth'»dont8, 
fonnded  I'y  Ihtwson.  Tlioracic  plain's  un- 
kiMiwii  ;  oKsMlcation  ofltmblKMii's  iucompletu, 
Denline  neatly  or  enlln  ly  non-nliente  ;  pulp* 
cavity  largo.  Three  genera:  bendrerpetuQ 
lIyh>iiomuN,  Uylerpottm. 


"boU,  b^  ;  p^t,  1<5%^1 :  cat.  90II,  chorus,  9hln.  bench  :  ro.  ftom  ;  thin,  tbls  ;  sin,  tuf :  oicpoot,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  -  € 
-clan,    tlon  =  sli^n.    -tion,    sioa  -  shun ;  -(ion,    ^lon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -  bio,    dlo,  "Vc  —  b^U  dflL 
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mioroschorlite—micl 


■u-cro-SQhorl  -ite  (o  as  e),  s.  [Pref.  micro- 
=  litt'e  ;  Ger.  schorl  =  schorl  (q.v.),  aud  suff. 
Me  (Mm.).} 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  crystallite 
observed  in  the  k<iolinite  of  Thuriiigia,  aud 
which  is  probably  tourmaline. 

mi' -cro- scope,  5>  [Gr.  fiiKp6<;  (mikros)  — 
small,  and  aKoneuj  (skopco)  =  to  see,  to  oba'^rve ; 

Ft.  microscope ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  microscopoJ] 

Optics  :  An  optical  instrument  by  which 
objects  are  so  magnitled  that  details  invisible 
or  indistinct  to  the  naked  eye  are  clearly 
seen.  In  a  simple  microscope  the  magnifying 
power  is  interjMised  directly  between  the  eye 
and  the  object,  in  the  manner  of  a  magnifying 
glass ;  and  thnugh  the  power  may  consist  of 
several  lenses,  they  combine  as  one  ;  a  triple 
set  of  which  either  lens  can  be  used  singly,  or 
any  two.  or  all  in  combination,  is  usual.  In 
a  compound  microscope,  an  aerial  magnified 
im.ige  of  the  object  is  projected  l>y  one  lens  in 
the  manner  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  this  image 
is  looked  at  and  further  magnitied  by  a  second 

f)ower  aa  in  the  simplo  microscope.  The  first 
ens  is  called  the  object-glass  (<i.v.),  or  objec- 
tive ;  the  second  the  ocular  or  eye-piece.  The 
most  impoitant  by  far  is  the  object-glass. 
The  shorter  its  focus  the  larger  is  the  image 
produced.  Of  late  years  glasses  have  been 
produced  of  extraordinary  power.  The  high- 
est power  yet  made  is  of  -,l  inch  focus  ;  this 
tiny  object  consists  of  many  lenses  so  com- 
bined as  to  give  good  definition,  and  under 
such  a  power  the  small  circular  section  across  a 
human  hair  would  occupy  m:iny  times  the  field 
of  view.  The  eye-pieces  are  also  made  of  va- 
rious powers.  The  instrument  further  requires 
a  stage  on  which  the  objects  e;m  he  placed  and 
held  ;  underne;ith  which  must  bo  a  mirror  for 
dirjcting  tlie  light  to  the  object  when  viewed 
transparently.  In  using  higli  powers,  line 
mechanical  movements  are  emjdoyed  to  adjust 
the  object;  and  the  best  instruments  have 
underneath  a  finely-adjustable  sub-stage,  for 
the  use  of  various  illuminating  apparatus.  An 
instrument  wliich  presents  an  image  to  only 
one  eye  is  called  a  monocular  microsco]>e  ;  but 
there  are  several  methods  of  dividing  by  prisms 
the  pencil  of  rays  from  the  objective  into  two 
sets,  which  diverge  toeye-pieces  so  placed,  that 
both*  eyes  can  be  used  :  such  on  instrument  is 
called  a  binocular  microscope.  In  all  the 
usual  forms  of  microscope,  the  image  of  the 
object  appears  inverted,  and  for  moat  objects 
this  is  of  no  consequence.  For  dissecting 
under  high  powers  this  is,  however,  incon- 
venient; aud  for  such  and  »}ther  purposes  in- 
struments are  constructed  which,  by  prisms 
or  lenses,  re-invert  or  right  the  object,  whicli 
tlius  ai»pears  in  its  true  position  :  such  are 
called  erectiug  microscojies.  In  the  solar 
microscope  a  lens  condenses  the  sun's  rays 
upon  an  object,  which  is  thus  so  intensely 
Illuminated  that  the  objective  can  project  a 

Eeatly  enlarged  image  upon  a  wliite  screen, 
the  electric  micioseope  the  rays  from  the 
electric  liglit  are  similarly  used,  and  in  this 
way  microscopic  photogiaplis  of  long  nifs- 
sages,  on  tiny  slips  of  collodion,  were  enlarged 
and  transcribed  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in 
1870.      The   oxy-hydrogen   microscope    simi- 
larly employs  the  light  from  lime  made  in- 
candescent by  tlie  oxy-hydrogen  flame.     This 
is  a  far  cheaper  and  more  convenient  light  than 
the  former,  but  of  mucli  less  power ;  very  lately, 
however,  tliis  form  of  micmscope  has  been  so 
greatly  improved  that  magniftcatioias  of  1,200 
to  2,000  diameters  can  be  obtained  ,7ith  it. 
"To  the  perfonnance  of  every  miiecular  motion,  in 
greater  auimals  at  leaat,  there  are  imt  fewer  distinct 
rarta  concerned  than  many  millioiisof  milliuu3  umi 
these  visihlrt  through  &  inlcr<Mcope."—  Hay :    On  thu 
Creation,  pt,  I. 

•  nu'-cro-scope,  v.t.    [Microscope,  a.]     To 

examine  witli  a  microscope. 

*  mi-cro-SCd'-pi-al,  a.    [Eng.  microscop(e) ; 

ia!.]    Microscopii'at,  minute  ;  very  close. 

"  It  is  a  vulgar  recuiiric  that  ttie  works  of  art  do  not 
bear  a  nice  mimwo/na;  luapectiou."— Ber*e/cy;  <Sii-M, 
9  333. 

mi-cro-scop^-ic,  •  mi-crd-scop'-ick, 
mi-cro-scop'-ic-al,  a.  [Eug.  micro- 
sc''']>{e);  -ic,  -ical ;  Fr.  microscopique ;  ItaL  & 
Sp.  iiLi'^roscopico.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  microscope;  made 
3r  detenuined  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 

"  So  far  as  microtcopic  iwalj-Bla  vould  enable  oa  to 
decide  this  qut;stiou."— 7V>^  ■£  Bototnan:  PhytioL 
Atiat.,  il.  301. 

*  2,  Using  a  microscope ;  assisted  by  a 
microscope. 


*  3.  Resembling  a  microscope  in  the  power 
of  seeing  minute  objects. 

"  Why  liaa  not  man  a  mierotcopick  eye  ?" 

Pope  :  Kttai/  on  Man,  L  laS. 

4.  Very  small  or  minute,  so  as  to  Iw  visible 
only  with  a  microscope. 

"  Such  micr-ncopic  proof  of  skill  and  power, 
Aa.  liid  from  Agtia  paat,  Hod  now  dl&playft." 

Cowper :  Tlroelntum,VXl. 

5.  Exceedingly  small  or  minute. 

6.  Very  close  or  minute  :  as,  a  microscopical 
investigation. 

microscopic-animals,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  In- 
fusoria, because,  altliough  some  of  them  are 
Wsible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  majority  require 
a  lens  or  a  compound  microscope  for  tlieir 
detection  aud  examination. 

mi-cro-ScSp'-iC-al-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  micro- 
scopical; -ly.]  By  means  of  a  microscope; 
with  minute  investigation ;  in  very  minute 
size  or  degree. 

mi-cros'-co-pist,  s.  [Eng.  microscop(e) ; 
'1st.]    One  skilled  or  versed  in  microscopy. 

xai-crd-sco'-pt-um,  s.    [A  Latinised  form 

of  Eug.  microscope  (q.v.).] 

Astron.:  One  of  Lacaille's  twenty-seven 
southern  constellations.  It  is  situated  above 
Grus  aud  Indus,  at  the  junction  of  Capri- 
comus  aud  Sagittarius. 

mi-cros'-c6-py,  «.  [Eng.  7nicroscop(e)  ;  -if.] 
Tlie  act  or  art  of  using  a  microscope ;  investi- 
gation with  a  microscope. 

mi-CTOs'-er-is,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
(TEpis  {seris)  =  a  kind  of  endive,  succory.) 

Hot, :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Cichor* 
aceic  The  ilesiiy  flbn^s  of  the  roots  of  Micro- 
seris  For^leri  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Port 
Philip  in  Australia. 

mi-cro-som'-mitfl^  &  [Pref.  micro-^  and 
Eng.,  &c.  sommite.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  the  bombs 
eyected  from  Vesuvius,  and  in  leucitic  lava, 
where  it  has  been  formed  by  sublimation. 
Crj-stals,  hexagonal  and  exceedingly  minute, 
with  vertical  striations.  Hardness,  ti;  si>.  gr, 
2*60  ;  colourless  and  transparent.  Compos.  . 
silica,  33*0  ;  alumina,  2i>'0  ;  lime,  11*2;  potash, 
11-5;  soda,  87;  chlorine,  It'l  ;  sulphuric  acid, 
1*7  =  10-1'2.     Xcar  sodalite  iu  composition. 

mx-cro-spec'-tro-scope,  s.  [Eng.  micro- 
(scope)f  and  spectroscopy  (q-^-)-]  A  spectro- 
scope placed  in  connection  with  a  microscope, 
in  order  that  the  alTsorption  lines  may  be  the 
more  accurately  measured.  The  eye-piece 
contains  prisms  so  placed  as  to  enable  the 
reflected  ray  to  pass  in  a  direct  line  to  the  eye. 

mi-cro-spo-ra^i'-gi-a,  s.  pi  [Prot  micro-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.,  &.C.  sporangia  (q.v.).] 

B:*.  :  Small  seed-vessels  in  the  Marsileacere 
and  oahiniaceae,  containing  microspores. 

ml'-crd'Spbre,  s.  [Pref.  micro-f  and  Eng, 
S2)ore  (q.v.).j 

B:it.:  The  smaller  of  two  kinds  of  spores 
found  in  the  ilarsileacese  aud  Salviuiaceae. 

mi-cro-spbr'-dll,  s.  (Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr. 
(TJTopd.  {spora)  or  crn-opo?  {sporos)  =  a  seed.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Fimgals.  Microsporon 
mentagrophytes  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  TricJwphyton  tonsurans;  it  exists  as  a 
whitish  powder  at  tlie  root  of  the  hairs  of  tlie 
beard  in  a  skin  disease,  Tiaca  sycosis.  M. 
furfur  produces  T.  versicolor  on  the  body,  and 
M.  Audoiiini  the  baldness  ou  the  head  arising 
from  T.  decalvaii^. 

mi-cros'-then-ai,  s.  pU  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Gr.  a-B^vo^  {sthen'os)  =  strength.] 

Zool. :  The  third  order  of  mammals  in  the 
arrangement  of  J.  D.  Dana.    [Meoasthena-J 

mi'-cros-thene^,  s.  pL    [Micbosthena,] 
Zool. :    Tlie  English  rendering  of  Micros- 
tlieaa  (q.v.). 

"Among  the  microstfierut  the  rise  In  mnk  on  this 

yrini-iple  i3  no  lesa  appareut." — Amer.jQurn.  Science, 
an.  l3&i,  p.  71. 

nu-cr6s-then'-ic»  a.  [Eng.  microsthenits)*^ 
-ic]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  Microsthena  (q.v.). 

"A  general  structural  characteristic  may  yet  be 
detected  correspoudiDg  to  these  .  .  .  microsffc^ntcquftl- 
itiea." — J.  D.  /Jana:  Un  Cephaluntion,  p.  a. 


mi-cro-Sty'-lar,  a.     [Pref.  micro-,  aud  Rug 
siytor(q.v.).j 

Arch. :  Having  a  small  style  or  column  ; 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  style  of  architecture 
in  wliich  there  is  a  separate  small  order  to 
each  floor. 

mi-cros'-y-ops,  s.  [Pref.  micro-;  Gr.  <rOs 
(sus)  =  A  pig,  aud  w*/*  ipps)  =  the  face,  the 
countenance.] 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  Limnotherldse,  trouk 
the  Eocene  of  America. 

mi-cro-ta-sim'-e-ter,  «.  (Pref.  micro-; 
Gr.  rdo-ts'  (^ist-s)  =  stretching,  tension,  and 
fjLfTpov  (metron)  =  &  measure.]  An  iiistmment 
invented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison,  aud  announced 
by  him  in  1S7S.  In  it  he  uses  the  princijile  of 
the  carbon  microphone  to  measure  infinitesi- 
mal pressme. 

mi'- cro- there*  s.  [Microthrrium.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Microlherium  (q.v.). 

"The  affinity  of  the  microtheret  to  the  ehevrotaius 
la,  uevertheleaa,  very  cloaft."~-Oiocn;  PaliXonU,  p.  372. 

mi-cro-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  micro-,  and 
Gr.  Orfpiov  {tiUrion)  =^  a.  wild  animal.] 

Faiceoiit. :  A  genus  of  aitiodactyle  Ungu- 
lata,  from  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of  Europe. 
Entire  crania,  from  the  lacustrine  calcareous 
marls  of  Puy-de-D6iue,  are  in  the  Natural 
History  section  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
show  that  it  differed  from  the  Tragulida;  iu 
possessing  a  complete  series  of  incisors. 

mi'- crd  -  tome,  s.  [Gr.  ^titpd?  (viikros):= 
small,  aud  to^^  (tonic)  =  &  cutting;  Te>iui 
{temnd)^to  cut.]  A  knife  for  making  thiu 
sections  for  microscopic  examination  ;  a  pair 
of  parallel  knives  in  a  single  halt.  [Parallel- 

iCNXFE,} 

mi-cro-ver-mic'-u-Ute,  s.  [Pref.  micro-, 
and  Eng.,  ic.  vermiculite ;  Ger.  mikrwer^ 
miculit.] 

Min. :  A  vermiform  minei-al  observed  in  tho 
kaolinite  of  Thuringia,  and  believed  to  belong 
to  the  Vermiculites  (q.v.). 

mi'-cro-volt,  s.     [Pref.  micro-,  and  Eng.  volt.} 

A  millionth  part  of  a  volt  (q.v.), 

"We  have  employed  the  multiinier  lOo  to  reduce 
troui  microPoKt  to  0.  Q.  H.  electru-imignotic  uiiita."— 
EeertU  :  C.  U.  &  Synlem  of  UniU  { Ib^Af,  p.  74. 

mi-crd-z6'-g^  «.  pi.     [Pref.  micro-,  and  Gr, 
^(Za  (zoa),  pi.  of  ^cuot'  (zooii)  =  an  animal. J 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Microzoaiua  (q.v.), 

t  mi-cro-zo-ar'-i-?,  s.  pt.  [Pref.  micro-; 
Gr.  fwa  (zoo),  pi.  of  ^taof  (zdon)  =  a.n  animal, 
aud  Lat.  ueut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -aria;  Fr.  micrr- 
zoaires.] 

Zool. :  A  name  proposed  by  De  Blainvill 
for  a  group  including  the  Rotifera  and  the  In 
fusoria. 

mi'-crd-zymef,  s.  pi.  [Pref,  mtcro-,  aud  Gr 
^vjuij  (zunic)  =  yeast.] 

Human  £  Comp.  Physiol. :  The  smallest  and 
least  organized  of  living  beings.  They  mav 
be  either  ghtbular,  rod-shaped,  egg-shape(^ 
or  filamentous;  but  the  most  common  foria 
is  that  of  jointed  roils  moving  with  rapidity, 
in  size  about  ^^'^^  of  an  inch.  Many  physiolo- 
gists at  home  aud  abroad  contend  that  infec- 
tious diseases dejjcud  on  the  presence  of  tliesa 
organisms  in  the  blood.  They  have  been 
found  in  variolous  blood,  human  and  ovine, 
iu  human  blood  in  scarlet  fever  and  measles, 
aud,  according  to  Dr.  Koch,  in  cholera;  and 
in  the  bloixi  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  have 
died  of  splenic  apoplexy.  Called  also  Bacteria 
aud  Vibriones.    [GEEii-THEORV.] 

'*  Ex perimenta  have  prnved  tliat  two  of  the  most 
destiuctiveofeuL'.ooticuUeases.bUeeii-poJtRnilKlauderd, 
are  al^odepeiideut  for  tbcir  «xi.st<;uce  and  their  pto. 


pagutlon  U[X)u  extremely  buirU  living  solid  particles, 
to  which  the  title  of  microzmnea  la  applied."— //uf^ej/.* 
Critiques  <i  AddreKe*  (ia;3j,  p.  liii 

tmi-cry-plian'-tej,  ».    [Pref.  micr-,  and  Gr. 
vt^atVu)  (liuphaino)  ~  to  weave.] 
Entom. ;  The  same  as  Walckesaera  (q.v.)^ 

mic-tu-ri'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  micinrio  =  to  de- 
sire to  make  water,  desid.  from  mictus,  pa, 
par.  of  7niii'^o  =  to  make  water.] 

Med. :  'iTie  desire  of  making  water;  a  morbid 
frequency  in  the  passage  of  urine, 

mid,  *  midde,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  mid,  midd;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  mid-  (used  in  composition  as  mift 
da3=  mid-day) ;    Icel.   midhr ;    Sw.   &  Dan. 


late.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  flather :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
OTf  wore*  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  noite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  —  e  ;  ey  =  a ,  qu  ==  kw. 


mid— middle 
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mid'  (ill  com|toaiLioii) :  Goth,  inuijn  :  O.  H. 
Cier.  mittl:  IaU  vxedius;  Gr,  t^iaov  (mesos) ; 
bausc  vutdhya  =  miiliile.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Middle;  situated  betweeu  ex- 
Ireiuea ;  intervening. 

*  B,  ^ji  subst. :  The  uiiUdle,  the  midbt. 

"  About  th«  mid  ot  nlgbt." 

.ShiikfSfK  :  ftieliard  III.,  t.  S. 

^  A/id  is  largely  used  in  composition  to 
Indicate  position,  point  of  time,  d:c.,  between 
extremes:  a«,  mid-cuje,  mid-air,  mid-career, 
mid-channel^  mid-earth,  mid-furi-ow,  mid-har- 
rest,  mid-ocean,  mid-period,  mid-space,  &e. 

mid-couples,  s.  pi. 

Scfits  Larp :  The  writings  by  which  an  heir, 
assignee,  or  adjiidger,  is  connected  with  a 
precept  of  sasine  granted  in  favour  of  his 
predecessor  or  author,  which,  when  such  heir, 
&c.,  takes  infeftmerit  in  virtue  of  such  pre- 
cei)t.  must  be  deduced  in  the  instrument  of 
sasine. 

mld-conrse,  s. 

1.  The  middle  of  Uie  course,  way,  or  pro- 
gress. 

2.  A  middle  course  or  mode  of  procedure, 
mid-day.  '  myd-dai,  a.  &  s. 

A.  AsiulJ.:  rertaiuiDgto  noon;  meridional; 
at  noun. 

"  m*  hour  of  mid-day  rest  la  nearly  over." 

Si/roii:  Cain,  iSl.  1. 

B.  As  87thst. :  The  middle  of  tlie  day  ;  noon. 

"  A*  If  Cltid,  with  the  broad  eye  of  7nid.dtii/, 
Clearer  I'lcikcil  m  at  the  windows.' 

LotigffUow:  Children  q/ Ih^  Lonfl  Supper. 

Mid-day  Jloiwer: 

B'it. :  An  Australiaa  popular  name  for 
ilesembryaulhemmu, 

mid-feather, ». 

Steam-engine :  A  water-bridge  in  a  steam- 
boiler  furnace  which  occupies  a  middle  posi- 
tion in  the  flue-space  or  lirebox. 

mld-heaven,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  Th6  middle  of  the  sky  or 
heaven. 

"  Pniiu  mid-hfapen  already  slie 
Until  wltuesstjd  their  cft!>tl\ity." 
WordiwoHh  :   WkUn  Ooe  qf  liylttone,  \v. 

2,  A.'itron. :  That  point  of  the  ecllpticwhich 
la  on  the  meridian  at  any  given  moment. 

"  mld-honr,  s.  The  middle  part  of  the 
day ;  niid-duy. 

mld-lmpedlment,  «. 

Smts  Law :  An  intermediate  bar  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  right, 

*  mld-maln,  s.  The  middle  of  the  sea ; 
mid-ocean  ;  a  point  or  position  far  out  At  sea. 

mld-noon,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Mid-day,  noon,  (Milton:  P.  L., 
T.  311.) 

*  2,  Fig- .'  Tlie  middle  point,  the  height. 

"  Tho  npprovcd  n^statant  of  an  anltiOQti  coime 


mld-Off,  »,      (MlD-WICKET.) 
mld-On,  B.      IMlD-Wlf-KKT.J 

*  znld-sky,  culv.  in  the  middle  of  the 
sky. 

mid  superior,  s. 

Sc"(.f  Law:  One  who  Is  suimrinr  to  those 
below  him,  and  vassal  to  those  above  hiiu. 

mld-wlckot,  s. 

Cricket:  A  llelcler  who  Is  stiitloned  almut 
midway,  right  or  h-ft,  between  the  wickets. 
Trtld-wicket  o(T  (connunnly  abbreviated  t^ 
mid-ofT)  stands  to  the  rit,'ht  of  the  wicket- 
keeper;  mid-wlckoton  (or  mid-on)  to  hla  left. 

•  mid  (1),  prrp.  t  A.R.  mid,  midh  ;  Icel  nudh  ; 
Ooth.  mlth;  O.  U.  Ger.  mi(,  mifi;  Ger.  mtf.l 
With. 

"  Jfltl  htm  be  tuuldft  n  atromro  avs." 

Hobcrt  (/  Uloucuttr,  17. 

mid  (2).  prm.  [A  contract,  of  amid  (q.v.).] 
Amid,  amiusU 

mid,  s.    A  contract,  of  mldsblpmanCq.v.). 

mi  da,  «.    fBEAN-KLV.] 

mi-diU,  .1.  [Gr.  tAiiat  (Afu/ajr)=a  king  of 
l*hry,'ia  and  M->n  of  fJnrglaM,  noted  for  lils 
wealth,  and  fablrd  to  linvc  had  asn'H  eaps.l 

Zoo/.  .*  Tiimnrin ;  n  efiinis  of  Ameriean 
monkeys,  family  Arctopltlieclni,  from  rnnam.t, 


I'eru,  and  the  Brazils.  Tlie  upper  trout  teeth 
are  close  together,  nntl  the  lower,  which  are 
broad  ami  truncated,  pnjject.  They  are  rest- 
less and  active;  tb<ir  mt-thod  of  climbing  is 
mure  like  that  of  the  squirrels  than  of  true 


monkeys ;  the  thumbs  are  not  opposable. 
Chief  species  :  Midas  leoiiiiiiis,  with  a  lorn; 
brown  mane,  and  all  the  appearance  of  a  littie 
lion  ;  M.  vrsulus,  the  Negro  Tamarin  ;  M. 
Devillii,  Deville's  Midas  ;  M.  arfifntatum,  said 
by  Bates  to  be  the  rarest  of  the  American 
monkeys ;  and  M.  rosalia,  the  Silky  Taraarin. 

Midas's  ear,  s.    [Auricula  Mid^-I 

mid'-den,  s.     [A.S.midding  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 

moddh'fi,  mi.Kj'h/n'je  =  &  dung-heap,  from  7noi; 
=  muck  ;  dynge  —  a  heap.)    A  duughill. 

midden-orow,  s.  A  provincial  name  for 
the  common  crow. 

mldden-bole,  s.    A  gutter  at  the  bottom 

of  a  dunghill.    (Scotch.) 

"  [Sliel  ran  thro'  middfit-hfle  nil*  a' 
An  pray'd  wi"  zeal  an'  fervour* 

iiurnt :  IJallcven. 

mldden-stead.  s.    A  dunghill. 

"Str  I'L'tiT  I'eiiinTlinind  .  .  .  would  h^ivo  st«eked 
yriM,  Ilkflai^iulducK.  uii  h.r.omti'bBSQiiialmidden-tttadJ' 

-■ti'.-oit :  Anli-ju'tru,  ch.  ix. 

"  mld-des,  s.    [Midst.] 

*  mid'-dest,  a.     [The  superlative  of  mid,  a. 

(q.v.).J     Midmost. 

"  Vet  the  stout  fitlry  'muagitt  toe  middest  crowd, 
Ttioiigtit  tkll  their  glory  vain  lu  kuiuhtly  view." 
Spemer;  P.  <l,l.  Iv.  IS. 

*mid'-dest.  *myd-dest,  5.  [Midst.]  The 
middle,  the  midst. 

'Tnlldore  .  .  . 
UUa  overtijok  lu  mUidnt  of  hl»  race." 

^pemer:  F.  </..  VI.  HI.  28. 

mid'-dlo.  •mid  del,  'mld-dell,  •  myd- 
del,  *myd-dle,  "-  &  s.  [A.tt.  middd,  iVom 
mi'i  =  middle ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  viiddel  = 
middle  ;  Ger.  mittrl  =  mi^ns ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
m(/ff7  =  middle  ;  Icel.  medhel  =  a.moui;  ;  Dan, 
m/!llem;  Sw.  mellan  =  between.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Situated,  placed,  or  standing  equally 
distant  from  the  extremes. 

"  Thence  up  he  flew,  and  ou  the  trwe  of  life. 

.  £..  It.  ISL 


up  r 
■*tdie 


2,  Fonning  a  mean. 

"  Tliat  niid^lla  courwj  to  at4?or. 
To  cowardice  and  cnift  so  dcnr 

^Scoll .'  itoU^,  t  & 

3.  Intermediate,  intervening. 
"4,  Indillorent,  humble. 

"  My  luIveiit'rouB  iong. 
Tliat  with  no  ralddlo  \\\f/,\it  lutcnda  to  boat 
Abuvi*  Lir  Aotilait  MouuL"         MUlon:  P.  £.,114. 

B.  As  aubataTUiva  : 

1.  Tho  point  or  part  equally  distant  flrom 
the  extremes. 

"Ami  wonne  the  mjddtil  of  thyi  londe  to  BedefoM 
luiou."  Hvbort  qf  OlvucetUr,  p.  22fc. 

2.  The  wniat. 

"  Alxiut  hlr  middall  twonlle  Boure 
of  hon  )i  ittera.  and  well  ino 
Tliur  liani{«ii."  tiodhtr:  0,  J.,  \r. 

3.  An  intervening  point  or  part  In  space, 
or  lime,  or  order ;  sometliing  intennediute;  u 
mejin. 

"I  .  .  .  with  cmiiAclo\u  inloa 

CotwltlenMl  ftJI  tlilUKB  vlsll>lu  in  hcavou. 

Or  (-4rUi,  or  tnlddU."  Mitten  :  P.  L.,  U.  600. 

mlddlo-ago,  s.  &  a. 

A.  AAsuhst.:  The  middle  of  life:  mid-age. 

B.  ^l-i  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Middle  ages ;  mwliu-vul. 

middle-aged,  n.     Having  resehcJ    the 

mM<ll<'  a^e  lit  liTe  ;   geiittrally  taken  as  frum 
thlrly-llvr  to  forty-live  yearn  of  age. 


1^ 


Middle  Ages,  :^.  pi.  A  tenn  ratlier  in- 
deilnilely  used  witU  reference  to  dilterunt 
nations.  Hallam  applies  it  to  the  period  from 
the  invasion  of  France  by  Clovis.  a.d.  A'^'>,  to 
the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIIl.,  In 
A.D.  14ft:..  lu  England  it  may  be  c^msidered 
us  reprtsentmji  the  interval  between  the 
Saxon  invasion,  a.d.  441),  and  the  aceessiim  of 
Henry  VII.,  A.D.  14Sj.  Generally  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  period  of  time  connecting 
what  are  called  the  ancient  and  modern 
periods  of  liistorj*,  and  cxtendini^  from  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  the  revival 
of  lettei-s  in  Europe. 
Tho  epithet  of  the 
Dark  Ages  was  fi-e- 
quenlly  applii-d  to 
the  same  period. 

middle  C,  *. 

Music :  The  note 
standing  on  the  lirsl 
leger  line  above  the 
base  stave,  and  the  tir^t  leger  line  below  the 
treble  stave.     [Stave.] 

middle-class,  s.  &  a. 

A.  A.^subst.:  That  class  of  society  which 
oceupies  a  middle  position  between  tiie  work- 
ing classes  and  the  aiistocracy.  It  includes 
pri>fession;d  men,  merchants,  lai^e  farmers, 
smaller  landed  proprietors,  &c. 

If  Its  numbers  are  to  th»>so  of  the  upper 
class  nearly  as  49  to  1,  and  to  those  of  the 
lower  class,  that  of  Biv-ralled  working  men, 
nearly  as  7  to  '23,  a  little  less  than  1  to  3. 
Dudley  Baxter  divided  it  into  three  set-tions, 
their  numbers  standing  to  each  other  nearly 
as  \b,  90,  and  130. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  middle- 
classes. 

Middle-class  examiiiations  :  Examinations 
held  by  one  of  the  univeniities  for  persons 
who  are  not  memberis.  Certitlcates  of  effi- 
ciency, or,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Oxford  Local 
Examinations,  diplomas  of  Associate  of  Arts 
(A.  .\.),  are  granted  to  the  sm-ces-sful  candi- 
dates. The  subjects  range  from  reading,  writ- 
ing, &c.,  to  the  ancient  and  modern  laiij;uages, 
chemistry,  bot;iny.  zoidnpy,  niathenmtics.geob 
ogy,  and  other  brandies  of  science. 

Middle-class  school  ;  A  bcIukjI  established 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
middle-classes,  and  intermediate  between  pri- 
mary, or  elementary  schools,  and  tho  great 
public  schools. 

middle-cut  file,  «.  A  file  whose  teeth 
have  a  grade  of  coarseness  betweeu  the  rough 

and  bastard. 

middle-deck,  «. 

Naut. :  TlKit  deck  of  a  three-decked  vessel 
whirh   is  between  tho  other  two;  the  main 

d.Tk. 

middle -distance,  8. 

Art:  The  central  portion  of  a  landscjipe ; 
also  called  middle-ground. 

*  middle -earth,  *  middle  -  erd, 

*  middel-<erd,  *  middle -crd,  '  mid- 
den-erd,  s.  Iln-  eaiih,  ihv  wmid.  ngai.icd 
as  situateil  midway  between  heaven  and  earth. 

middle-ground,  s. 

Art  :  The  .'^a^^■  as  M1DDLE-DI8TANCB  (q.V.)L 
middle- latitude,  a. 

Kavi'j.  :  The  niiildle  latitude  of  two  poInU 
on  tho  surface  of  a  si>here  or  spheroid,  is  the 
half  sum  of  tho  two  latitudes  when  both  are 
of  tho  same  nanu\  or  the  half  dillVri'ncv  of 
the  latitudes  when  both  ai-o  not  of  the'  same 
name.  Tlie  middle  latitude  l.s  olIerK-d  «ith 
the  name  of  the  greater.  If  we  ni;reo  to  call 
north  latitudes  pn.sitive,  and  siuitli  lutlt^idesne- 
ga1  ive.  the  niiddh'  latitude  in  all  CANe.s  is  eoual 

to  half  the  algebraic  .sum  of  the  two  Ifttituuea. 

Miildle  latitude  sailing : 

Navig. :  TIio  method  of  computing  coses  Id 
8;iilin>j,  by  means  of  the  niiiMIn  latitude,  by  a 
combination  of  the  prineiphvs  of  plane  and 
Itnnilhd  sailing.  This  mi'tlKHl  is  onlynp]iri<xl- 
niately  c'»rn'ct.  The  departure  is  considereil 
as  the  ni'Tldional  diHlatice  for  the  nilddlo 
IntltiiHe  of  the  plar-e  fihih'<l  from  and  the  place 
Hailed  l<i.  The  reMutUt  are  tlio  more  accurate 
;is  lh<'  two  places  are  ftear  tho  equator. 

middle -man,  j. 

L   Ordinary  /^uiymij/r  ; 

1.  .\  person  who  arts  an  an  agent  or  Inter 


boU,  b^ ;  p^t.  J^l ;  oat,  90U,  ohoms,  9hln,  ben^li ;  go,  gem :  thin,  (hU :  stn,  a^ ; 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  =  sbtXn ;  -(Ion,  -f  ion  =  zhUn.    -clous  -tlouo.  -slona  - 


expect,  Xenophon.  e^st.    -Mg. 
:  Bhfls.    -bio,    dlo,  kc  ^  b9l,  dpL 
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mediary  between  two  pnrties,  as  between  tlie 
manufacturer  and  exporter  of  goods,  or  be- 
tween a  wholesale  and  a  retail  dealer;  specif., 
in  Ireland,  a  peison  who  rents  hinds  from  tlie 
landowner  in  har^e  tracts,  and  lets  it  out  in 
smaller  portionsat  an  increased  rent;  orin  Lt»n- 
don  and  large  towns  generally,  one  who  taUes 
house  property  frnm  tlie  landlord,  reletting  it, 
often  in  tenements,  at  a  nuieh  higher  rate. 

*  2.  A  man  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  ; 
a  commoner. 

II,  Mil :  The  man  who  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  lile  of  Sdldiei-s. 

middle-passage,  s.  That  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies. 

^  The  expression  was  often  used  in  the 
days  of  tlie  slave  trade  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  of  negroes  from  Africa  to 
America. 

middle-postp  s. 

Carp. :  A  king-post  in  a  truss  (q.v.). 

middle- quarters,  s.  rl 

Arch.:  A  name  piven  to  the  fonr  quarters 
of  a  column  divided  by  horizontal  sections, 
forming  angles  of  45"  on  the  plan. 

middle-rail,  s. 

Cai-p. :  The  rail  of  a  door  level  with  the 
hand,  on  whirh  the  lock  is  usually  lixed  ;  also 
called  the  lock-rail. 

middle-sized,  a.  Of  a  middle  or  average 
size. 

Middle  States,  ».pl 

Ceog. :  Tlie  fuiir  States  which  occupied  the 
centre  uf  the  original  thirteen  States,  vis., 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware. 

middle-term,  e. 

Logic  :  That  term  of  a  categorical  syllogism 
with  which  the  two  extremes  of  the  conclu- 
■ion  are  separately  compared.    ISylloqism.) 

middle-tint,  s. 

Art:  A  mixed  tint  in  which  bright  colours 
never  predominate. 

middle-voice,  s. 

Greek  Gram.:  That  voice  the  function  of 
which  is  to  express  that  the  subject  does  or 
has  done  something  to  himself.  It  is  thus 
middle,  or  midway  between  the  active  voiee, 
In  which  the  subject  does  something  to  an 
object,  and  the  passive,  in  which  something  is 
done  to  the  subject. 

middle -ir eight,  s. 

Sport:  A  pugilist,  wrestler  or  jockey  of  a 
weight  intermediate  between  light-weight  and 
heavy-weight. 

I&id'-dle,  v.t.     [Middle,  a.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  To  set  or  place  in  the  middle, 

2.  To  balance,  to  compromise. 

"Now    to    midtUe    the    matter    between   both."— 
Rirhardion  :  CtariS'-a.  i.  192. 

11.  Football:  To  kick  or  drive  (the  ball) 
into  the  middle,  so  that  it  may  be  kicked 
through  the  goal. 

mid' -die -most,  a.  [Eng.  middle  :  -mo5(.] 
Situatfii  or  being  in  the  middle,  or  nearest- 
the  middle  of  a  number  of  things  which  are 
near  the  middle  ;  midmost. 

"The  middlemott  from  the  ground."— Jzefcirf  xlil.  6. 

•  mid'-dler,    *mid-del-er,    s.     [Eng. 

middlie)  :  ■er.\  One  who  goes  between  or  iu 
the  middle  ;  a  mediator. 

"  He  being  here  mediatour  or  mlddeler  betwene  God 
and  men  ■■— /sdyff  xxviii.  {1551). 

mid'-dle-ton-lte,  5.  [Named  from  the  place 
where  found,  Middleton  Collieries  ;  suff.  -iie 
(Mm.).} 

Mill. :  A  native  hydrocarbon,  occurring  in 
small  rounded  masses  and  layers  between 
coal  laminfe,  near  Leeds.  Brittle.  Sp.  gr. 
1'6 ;  lustre,  resinous  ;  colour,  reddish-brown, 
deep  red  by  transmitted  light.  Compos.  ; 
carbon,  80'33  ;  hydrogen,  "•92;  oxygen,  6'75. 

mid'-dUng,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  middle);  -ing.] 
A.  As  (uij. :  Of  midille  or  medium   rank, 
station,  or  quality  ;  medium,   mediocre  ;   not 
going  to  an  extreme ;  about  equally  distant 
from  extremes  ;  moderate. 


"  A  iJCAsaut  who  does  lua  duty  is  a  nobler  cD.iracter 
than  a  kiiiKof  even  micI<U)nj7  reputation." — Ooldsfnith- 
The  Bee,  No,  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (Sinq.) :  That  portion  of  a  gun-stock  be- 
twecTi  the  grasp  and  the  tail-pipe  or  rararod- 
thimLle. 

2.  {PL):  The  coarser  part  of  flour;  the 
intermediate  product  of  gruund  wheat. 

*  middling-gossip,  s.     a  go-between. 


mid'-dling-ly,  adv.      [Eng.    midfiUiig ;    -ly.] 
In  a  middling  manner  ;  indifferently. 

t  mid'-dling-ness,  5.  [Eng.  middling;  -ntss.] 
Mediocrity. 


mid'-d^,  s.     [See  def.]    A  familiar  corruption 

nf  Miilsliipman  (q.v.). 

mid'-gard,  5.    [Icel.  =  lit.  mid-yard.] 

Scmid.  Mi/th. :  The  abode  of  the  human 
race,  formed  out  of  the  eye-brows  of  Ymi', 
one  of  the  lirst  giants,  and  joined  to  Asgard, 
or  the  abode  of  the  gods,  by  the  rainbow- 
bridge. 

midge,  *migge,*myge,*mygge,s.  [A.S. 

Tnicge  ;  cogn.   with  l)ut.  vuig  =  a  gnat;  Low 
Ger.mugge;  Sw.mygg;  Dan.  mi/*7;  li:e\,  mig  ; 
Ger.  milcke;  O.  H.  Ger.  muccd,  mugga.] 
Entomology : 

1.  (Sing):  A  popular  name  for  the  gnat 
(Culex  pipiens)  or  any  insect  resembUng  that 
species,  especially  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
in  swarms  and  dancing  in  the  air. 

"The  mithjei  that  the  aun-blUik  hrings  out.  and  the 
evening  wind  sweeps  away."— Ac&K;  Heart  ef  Atid- 
LoChi  III,  ch.  XIV. 

2.  (PL):  The  dipterous  family  ChronomidK, 
midg-et,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  midge  (q.v.).] 

1,  A  little  midge;  a  very  diminutive  creature. 

2.  The  Canadian  name  for  the  Sand-fly. 

Mid'-i-a-nite,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  Midian ; 
-iti.  Heb.  yi"^  (.\[ ideyan)  ~  strife,  contention. 
Named  after  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2  ;  1  Chron.  i.  32).] 

A.  As  subst.  (PL):  The  inhabii;ants  of  Mi- 
dian.    (B.l 

"  To  hide  it  from  the  3fidianifes.''--Jud^e4  vi.  11. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  land  of 
Midian,  north  of  Arabia,  and  east  of  Palestine. 

*  mid'-knowl-edse  (k  silent),  «.    [Eng.  mid, 

a.,  and  kiwicledgc]     A  partial  or  intermediate 
knowledge. 

"Betwixt  which  two  some  have  placed  a  third,  a 
tnidknt'Kh-d'je  of  future  cimiliti'Hiate  c-intiugeuts. " — 
Bp.  //ail .  Christian  Moderation,  hk.  n..  §  t^. 

mid'-land,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  mW,  ».,  and  larid.] 

A.  -'Is  luljec.tivc  : 

1,  Situatt;d  or  being  in  the  nuddle  or  in- 
terior uf  a  cnnntry  :  as,  the  Midland  counties. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land  ;  Mediterranean. 

"  There  waa  the  Pl^^nouth  squadron  new  come  in  . . . 
Whivh  t»  ice  on  kisciy's  woikmg  bay  hail  been. 
And  on  the  midianU  sea  the  Ftf  iich  had  awed." 

f>ryden:  Annua  JJirabitU,  cljt\i, 

B,  As  subst.  :  The  interior  of  a  country  ; 
the  inland  central  portion  of  a  country.  (Gene- 
rally used  in  the  plural.) 

*mid'-leg.  s.  &  adv.    [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  leg.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  middle  of  the  leg ;  the 
knee. 

B,  As  adj. :  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ; 
knee -deep. 

"  Ay.  more  than  o 

Mid'-lent,  s.  [A.S.  midlengten.]  The  middle 
uf  U-nt(q.v.). 

Mldlent  Sunday,  s. 

Ecdes.  :  The  fourth  Sunday  in  tient.  [Moth- 
ering.] 

*  mid' -less,  'mid-lesse,  o.    [Eng.  mid,  a.; 

-Z€:>s.]     Without  a  middle. 

"  An  unt)egi lining,  midlease,  endtesse  balle." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartaa.  wk.  1,  day  1,  S4.1. 

*  mid' -life,  s.     [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  life.]    The 

middle  of  life  ;  mid-age. 

•mid'-mor-row,  "  mid-mor-owe, 

*  mid -mom,  s.      [Eng.  viid,  and   morro%L\ 
mxirn.]     The  middle  of  the  morning. 


mid -most, 'myd-most,  a.  [Eng.  mui,  a., 
and  1/ui.s/.)  Th>;  nearest  to  the  middle  ;  iu  tha 
very  niidiUe  ;  middlemost. 

'*  The  midmott  bure  a  man :  the  outward  two 
Setrured  each  side.' 

/'ope:  Bomer  :  Odi/u^ff  ix.  509. 

Mid-na-pbrc',  s.  &  a.     [See  def.] 

Geog.  ;  A  town  and  British  district  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

Midnap  ore-creeper,  8. 

Bot.  :  liivca  bona  nox. 

mid  -night  (^/i  silent),  *myd-nygt,*myd- 
night,  ci.  it  a.     [Eng.  mid,  a.,  aiuT  HipA/J 

A.  Assiibaf.:  The  middle  hour  of  the  niglit; 
twelve  o'chjck  at  night. 

"  That's  the  way  ;  (or  women  are  Huht  at  midnigM." 
— Shaketp.  :  .Me'i/ture  for  Meaaure,  v.  1. 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  or  occurring  in  the  middle  of  th* 
niglit. 


The  worli 


By  thp  solemn  gleam  of  midnighi  lampo, 
',d  is  pidwd, " 

Thornton  :  Ca*t'e  qf  Indolence,  d.  68. 


2.  Dark  as  midnight ;  very  dark :  as,  mid- 
night gloom. 

*mid'-mght  {(jh  silent),  v.t.  [Midnight,  «,} 
To  darken. 

"  [I tl  cannot  but  most  midnight  the  soul  of  him  that 
ie  ittllx."  ~  Feithttm  :  l^esnlvei.\)   94. 

nud'-rasb,  s.  [Heb.  C'lip  (mt(Zr(wft)  =  the 
study,  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  It  is  the 
inliniti\e  of  Aram.  IT^l  (darash)  ^to  search 
into,  to  examine.] 

Hebrew  Literature:  The  oldest  Jewish  expo- 
sition of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  of  two 
kinds — the  Halachic  or  Legal  and  the  Hagadie 
or  Hnmiletic  interpretation.  The  rules  regu- 
lating those  two  kinds  of  exegesis  were  col- 
lected and  systematized  t  j  Elieserben  Jose,  a 
Galilean,  in  the  second  century.     (Giioibwyg.'^ 

mid' -rib,  s.     [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and  rib.} 

B»t.  :  The  large  vein  or  principal  nerve 
which  passes  from  the  petiole  to  tne  apex  of 
a  leaf.     Called  also  rib  and  costa. 

mid'riflf,  •  mid'-rif,  *  myd-ryf,  s.    [A.S. 

viidrif,  from  miil  ~  nuddle,  and  hrij~  the  belly, 
the  womb;  Dnt.  Tif=.  a  carcase;  O.  H.  Ger. 
href  =  a  body  ;  O.  Fris.  midref=^  midriJI'.J 
Anat. :  The  diaphragm  (q.v.). 

"  It  h  ith  much  8ym|>nthy  with  tlie  bratn.  io  that  It 
the  iniilriff  be  iiillniiievl.  pi-esent  Tiiinliiess  ensues  it."— 
P.  Fletcher:  Purple  inland,  iv.  (Note  U.) 

mid'-sea,  s.      [Eng.  mid,  a.,  ancl  sea.]     The 
middle  sea  ;  spenif.,  the  Meiliterranean. 
"  Fish  thtit,  with  their  fins,  and  shinini;  scnt*«. 
Glide  tiiirler  the  ^reeu  wave,  iit  acull'*  tb:it  oft 
Bank  the  midieu.'  Milton  :  P.  L..  vii.  403. 

mid' -ship,  a.,  adv,,  &  s.     [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated  or  being  in  the  middls 
of  a  ship  ;  l-elonging  to  the  middle  of  a  ship: 
as,  a  viiihhip  beam. 

B.  As  adv. :  Iu  the  middle  of  a  ship;  raid- 
ships. 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  middle  portion  of  a  ship. 

"Whose  ship  had  in  her  prow  a  Hon.  a  g^>at  in  th« 
midthlp.  and  a  dnicon  in  the  itera."— Raleigh:  I/itS. 
World,  bk.  ii-.  ch.  xHi..  %  13. 

midship-beam,  s. 

Shiphuild. :  The  longest  beam  in  the  middl© 
of  a  sliip. 

midship-bend.  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  largest  of  the  cross-sections 
of  a  .ship.  When  tlie  middle  of  the  ship  has 
a  portion  of  a  uniform  cross-section,  that 
section  is  called  the  midshi it-body. 

midship-ft'ame,  s.  The  frame  at  the 
midship  or  largest  section  of  a  vessel. 

mid' -ship-man,  s.  [Eng.  midship;  -mnn.] 
Naval:  The  highest  in  rank  of  the  petty 
officers  in  the  royal  navy.  Before  bcinL'  ap- 
pointed to  this  rank  he  must  have  served  at 
least  one  year  as  a  cadet,  and  h;ive  passed  the 
prescribed  examinations.  After  six  yeara"  »er- 
vice,  and  the  passing  of  further  examinations, 
he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  subdientpu^mt. 
He  P'ceives  instruction,  literary  and  profes- 
sional, on  hoard,  and  his  special  duties  are  to 
pass  on  the  orders  of  the  siiperir»r  officers  to 
the  men,  and  to  superintend  the  carrying  out 
of  them. 

"[The] schoolboy  mid»hipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  \t\i>e  as  giXHl  nr  ill  b'-lidtH." 

ayr,.n  :  Chitde  Harold.  U.  ll. 


f^te,  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  ^rhat.  f&U,  father ;  xve,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine :  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  wol^  worli;  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  qnite,  cur»  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rlan.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  40  =  kw. 


midships— mignonette 
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mldslilpiiiau's  butter,  ^. 

But. :  The  iruit  of  J'eraea  gratissima, 

mid-ships,  adv.     [A  cnntraction  of  amid- 
ships (q.v.>.J    lu  the  middle  of  the  sliip. 

* mid'SidQ,  9.    [Gng.  mid,  a.,  and  side.]    The 
iui<l<lle  of  Elie  side. 

"  Stonden  la  water  to  mid4td«."~Ji«Hq.  Antiq..  L  2=1. 

midst,   •  mlddcs,    '  mid-dest,   *  myd- 

dest,  s.,a.,&  luiv.     [PiojiL-ily  muhles,  us  in 
*'m  middes  the  st;  "*  the  t  being  excrescent 
as  in  whilst  auiougs/.    The  a  ia  Che  adverbial 
Alflx.] 
A.  As  siibst. :  The  mid'lle. 

'■  Aud  when  the  devil  had  Ihr-iwn  him  In  the  midtt, 
he  cMiiie  out  uf  bliu."— IiAjb*  Iv.  SS. 

*B,  Aioil}.:  Mid.lle. 
•  C.  A$  adv. :  lu  the  middle. 
"On  ettrth  Juiit  All  re  crcAturc*  to  extol 
Ulm  Anl,  Uliu  last,  Ukui  tni>Ut.  Hud  vrltlioot  end." 
Jli'to'ij  f  L..  V.  165. 

%  (1)  /n  //(«  midst  of:  Among;  surrounded 
1^  or  involved  in. 

(2)  In  our,  j/oar,  (heir  midst :  In  the  midst 
of  (or  amongai)  us,  you,  them. 

midst,  prep.    [A  contraction  of  amidst  (q.v.).] 
Amidst,  amongst,  in  the  middle  of. 

"They  left  me  tni'Ut  ray  eneinics.' 

Shatcci/'.  :  I  Jieitri/  ri.,  1,  2. 

mid-stream,  s.     [Kng.  mld^  a.,  and  strmm.] 
'1  lie  middle  uf  a  stream. 

mid  -sum-mer,   *  mid-som-er,   "  mid- 
soxn  mer,  *  myd-som-er,  5.  &  a.    [A.ti. 

mtd»umer,  from  mid  =  middle,  and  suTiur  = 
eumiiier.] 

A,  As  subst. :  The  midaie  of  summer ;  the 
BUiiimer  solstice,  about  June  21. 

"And  ioett«  hem  after  my</«omrr  the  fest«of  Seyn 
Jou."  Robert  q/  Qloucetter,  [».  airi 

B.  As  adj.  :  Happening  or  being  in  the 
znid<lle  of  satnnier. 

mldstuiuner-chafer,  5. 

Entoni. :  iihiZotrogiui  sulstitialis. 

midsummer-day,  s.  The  feast  of  the 
Nativity  ut  ot.  Jolui  the  Baptist,  celebrated 
on  June  24.  It  is  one  of  the  regular  quarter- 
days  in  En^jlaTid.  In  former  times  it  was  the 
custom  to  lij^ht  fires  or  boniires  on  the  eve  of 
Bt.  John's  day.     [Beltane.] 

midsummer-eve,  s.  The  evening  pre- 
cediiiji  niidsuiiimi-M--d:iy.  The  summer  solstice 
is,  however,  on  June  21. 

midsummer-men,  s.  pL 

hot. :  Sedum  Telephinm. 

•mid-ter-ra'-ne-an,  a.    [Eng.  mid,  a.,  and 
L^l.  (erru  =>  the  earth. J    Mediterr.incan. 
"  .Viiitfrranenn  tiKtk.'       S}/lve*t»r :  CQloniet,  86. 

•mid-ward,  adv.      fA.S.  middewcard.]      In, 
on,  or  tu'waids  the  middle. 

"  Tbta  ctiAiion  toko  hii  cole,  with  sorry  grace, 
And  liild  It  hIiouo  uii  the  midrntrd 
Of  the  cruuvlet  "  Chiiucfr:  C,  T.,  10,0^9. 

mid'  way.  'mld-wei, «.,  a.,  &  adv.    [Eng. 

mid,  a.,  anil  way.] 
iL,  As  subst. :  A  middle  way,  path,  or  course. 

"  No  miditay  'twixt  thunv  extrriiiL-a  ntall." 

HhikcMfi. :  A  iitony  i  C/ctrpatra,  UL  4. 

B.  Asadj. :  Situated  or  l>eing  in  the  middle 
of  the  way  or  distance  ;  halfway. 

"  The  CTowt  fwd  chouffhti  that  wlnjj  the  mitlwai/  iiir, 
Bhow  acarc*  to  grou  m  liectl>-N  " 

tihnketp. :  Lear,  It.  c 

C.  As  adv. :  In  the  middle  of  the  way  or 
dUtauce  ;  lialfway. 

"She  iaw  him  ranhly  nprltig, 
Aod  nUduiaj/  uy  In  danger  dine.' 

i/cxire:  fire.iiurifilpj>ert 

mld'-wifo.   •mead-wife,    'medo-wlf, 

*  mode- wife,    '  mldo  wii;    '  mid  wif. 

•  myde-wyf.  '  myd  wlif,  a.  [A.s.  mui  - 
witli,  and  wi/ =  wontini  ;  ef.  .Sp.  cimadre^^a. 
Co-motlier,  a  iiiidwifL",  from  ro  =  Lat.  cwm.— 
With,  and  m^idre  =  Lat.  mdfer  =  mother]  A 
woman  who unsists  other  wompn  nt  chihlblrth  ; 
a  f.Miialo  iiractitioner  of  the  obstetric  art. 
(Mib,  prep.] 

"  But  MDd  the  midiffiftnnimnliy  to  me.' 

Shukrtp      Tif U4  .<nJronlctu,\t.l. 

•mid -wife,  'mid-wive,  v.i.  &  t.    [Mir>- 
v>  in:,  «.) 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  perform  the  office  of  a 
midwife  ;  to  practise  midwifery. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  lit.  :  To  Bsalst  In  cbildblrlh. 


2.  Fig.:  To  assist  m  bringing  into  exist- 
ence :  to  aid  in  bringing  to  light. 

"  Bf'lng  designed  to  miUiffU<«  a  i>ybald,  mlxt.  rlii^- 
atrmki'd  progeuy  of  church  Kuvemun  luto  the  wurlU.  * 
—^tUh  :  b^rmont,  vuL  vll..  tcr.  4. 

mid  -wife-rj^,  mid  -wif-i-y,  5.    [Eng.  v^id- 

wU'e;  -ry.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  assisting  women  in 
childbirth;  oUsteliics  (q.v.). 

2.  Assistance  at  ehildbirth. 

*  n.  Fig. :  Aid,  assistance  ;  co-operatioD  in 
producing. 

"  Uiisty  fruits,  and  too  ainbittout  flowcra, 
bcoriilini  tbe  muiw/ery/ of  rliiruiiic  abowert," 

btejnujf  :  Tu  (he  i^art  <if  Varlitle. 

mid'-wif-ish,  a.  [Eng.  midwij[e);  -ish.] 
IVrtaiiiiiig  tu  a  midwife  or  her  duties;  like  a 
midwife. 

mid  -win-ter,  *  myde-wyn-ter, «.    lEng. 

mid,  and  \innter.\  Tlie  winter  solstice,  or 
December  21 ;  the  period  about  the  winter 
solstice. 

"  He  sende  after  byi  baxonye,  at  mi/dewj/nter  myd 
hyiii  Uf  be."  JioOcrt  uf  OiouccsCer,  j).  U19. 

mi'-cm-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Miemo,  where 
lound  ;  sutf.  -iie(iUm.).] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  dolomite  (q.v.),  of  a  pale, 
yellowish-gieeu  colour,  occurring  hi  columnar, 
granular,  and  coarscly-pisolitic  forms,  soiue- 
tmies  in  crystals,  at  Mi^mo,  Tuscany. 

mien,  *  meane,  '  meen,  s.  [Fr.  mine,  from 
Ital.  vmut ;  Old  Ital.  m€Ha  =  behaviour, 
manners,  carriaso  of  a  man,  from  Low  Lat. 
mino  =  to  lead  (Fr.  rmner).]  External  air  or 
manner ;  demeanour,  bearing,  appearuuce> 
carriage,  deportment,  manner. 

mi'-es-ite,   s.      [Named    from   Mies,   where 

found;  hutl".  ■ite{Min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  pyromorphite  (q.v.).  con- 
taining phosphate  of  lime.  Uccurs  in  ^^lobiilar 
or  mammillary  groups,  with  fibrous,  radiating 
striieture,  and  brown  colour,  at  Mies,  iio- 
lit'inia. 

•  mieve,  v.t.  &  i.    [Move,  v.] 

miff,  s.  &  a.  [Cf.  Prov.  Ger.  mu/=sullen- 
ness  ;  viuffen  =  to  sulk.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  slight  degree  of  resent- 
ment ;  a  slight  falling  out  or  quarrel ;  a  till. 

"When  a  little  quarrel  or  m^,  aa  it  is  vulKarly 
caUed,  arose  betwetu  them."— /'teWintf :  ToJnJunts, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  vL 

•B.  As  adj. :  Miffed,  displeased,  vexed. 

"  Briiij;  mt^r  with  him  luyselt'  —  H'.  Taylor:  J/rmoiri 
by  lioUUerUt.  i.  4l7. 

miff,  V.t.  [Miff,  s.]  To  cause  displeasure  to ; 
to  otfend,  to  displease. 

might  {gh  silent),  fret,  of  v.  [A.S.  mihte, 
\\'.\.  t.  of  viugan  —  to  be  able.]     [May,  v.] 

might  (i/ft  silent),  '  mlht.  'myht,  s.    [A.s. 

■iniht,  meht,  vuihl,  vu-aht ;  cogii.  Willi  Out. 
magt ;  led.  vucttr  ;  iJan.  &,  Sw.  inugt ;  Goth. 
mahtf;  Ger.  iiuidit ;  O.  H.  Ger.  vuxht ;  Kuss. 
moche.)  I*ower,  strength,  force,  whether  bodily, 
physical,  or  mentjil.     [May,   v.] 

"  EDgland  ahnll  double  gild  his  treble  guilt. 
£uglnud  shall  give  hliu  olUuv,  huin.ur.  iniahL" 

2  lleury  J  i.,  Iv.  t. 

U  With  might  and  n^in:  >Vith  all  one's 
strength  or  I'owcr  ;  witli  the  utmost  exertion. 

"Toward  Wlrc«*t«r  he  com  wUh  myjht  and  rnnyn." 
Jiobert  do  lirunur.  \>.  64. 

*might'-rul(!/ft silent),  •mygt-vol,o.  [Kng. 
viujht,  8.;  -ftilil)  J  Full  of  might  or  power; 
mighty,  powurfuL 

"  My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightfuX  godl.' 
Shakt*fi.  :  7  lias  Andronictit,  Lv.  1 

might-I-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.     [Eng.  mighty; 

■ty-] 

1.  with  great  might,  power,  force,  or 
strength  ;  iK)werfiilly,  strongly. 

"  An<l  he  criivl  mi|7'>f<'j/ with  aatnmg  voice,  Mying, 
Bab)  t.ju  the  gn-At  la  dUk-u.'— /f«v.  svuL  3. 

2.  With  great  effect  or  result. 

"Fur  be  mifjhtUt/  convinced   tlio  Jewi,   anil    that 

CtildlL-kly,  ihi^wliig  by  the  scrliitums  that  Jmub  was 
lirist; ■—<!<:(<  xvlil.  as. 

3.  With  vehemence  or  energy  ;  fiercely, 

"Dii  as  ailveraarlia  do  In  Ikw,  strive  mlghtU^.  bat 
•at  and  drink  aA  frn-nds. "— .N7t<iii-«/i. .'  Tuming  qf  t^ 
Ahrtnr.  1.  'J. 

4.  To  or  in  a  great  degree ;  very  greatly, 

very  mucli. 

"I  w>>iild  we  eould  do  lo :  for  her  bwaeflta  are 
mightila  inlai>lai)ed.*'--.'S'k<iA«>;>.  ;  A»  I'm*  Like  /t,  L  L 


mighf-i-ness  (gh  silent),  9.     [Eng.  mighty; 
-ntjss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mighty; 
power,  might,  greatness  ;  liigh  dignity. 

"  lu  a  luouielitseo 
How  eoon  the  tnigitttneju  U'VcU  luiJterjr." 

MaJfc«i*. .  U«nry  l/JJ.    IProL) 

2.  A  title  of  dignity. 

"  will  t  i)lea3e  your  mifthtineu  to  wash  your  haada?* 
— Hhitkatp. .   2'titm'ij  qf  lh€  Sftrtw.    (luducL.  iii.) 

*  might-less  (gh  sileut),  * myght-les,  a. 

[Eng.    niti;/if,    s.  ;    •Uss,]      Witiiout   nugiit  of 
power;  jHiwerless. 

"  Th«  roee  is  mj/ji/htlet,  the  netttlle  apredla  over  fer,"* 
Jiotttrt  d»  brunne.  p.  -ZM. 

might'-na  (^h  silent),  r.    [See  def.]    Miglit 
nut.     (Scotch.) 

might' -y  (gh  silent),  •  mag-ti,  '  mlgb-tl. 
•mig-ti,-myght-ie,ii.  .V  lulv.  {\.ii.  uuhtig, 
viralidg ;   U.    U.    Oer.   muiUigcr;    Guth.  ma/i' 
teigs  ;   We\.  mdiUugr.] 
£l,  As  adjective : 

1.  Strong,  powerful ;  having  great  strength, 
power,  or  luight. 

"Aud  I  wUl  bring  you  out  friitu  the  r'^uf'^  •  •  • 
with  a  n\ighty  hauU,  aud  with  a  aiietcbcd  out  iinii.'-* 
Kiekiel  xx.  'A\. 

2.  Powerful  in  influence,  imi)ortauee,  or 
command. 

*'  Ue  bfg»n  to  boa  mighty  one  iu  the  earth." — Genmlt 
X.  8. 

3.  t'haracterized  by  or  exhibiting  might, 
power,  or  strength. 

"  The  miyhttett  work  of  human  power." 

iiCifU  .  Jtariiiioii,  IL    (lotrod.) 

4.  Strongly  armed  or  equipped;  strong  in 
numbers,  quality,  and  equipmeut. 

"Ko  mightter  armament  had  ever  ai>|>cared  bi  Um 
Britlttb  i:iMiiU%\.'—Macauiay-  Hut.  Li<-j..  cti.  xvili. 

5.  Vast,  important,  momentous. 

"  I'll  slug  of  hvroesand  of  king*, 
lu  mii/hty  uuuiburs  imghty  things.*        Cowlev. 

6.  Inipi'tuous,  Violent,  furious. 

"  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mtghty  strong  west  wUid. 
which  tuuk  away  the  locuaLa."— £'.i;<xlut  x.  19. 

7.  Veiy  great,  exceedingly  great ;  excessive. 

"ThtTtt  arose  a  mighty  fuuiuio  iu  the  laud."— Auitf 
XV.  u. 

8.  Forcible,  efflcacious. 

9.  Mroii;^' ;  powerful  in  intellect;  great  iB 
acquiieliieuLs. 

10.  Brave,  undaunted,  fearless,  heroic 

"  Beueath  a  turret,  on  hia  shkld  ri'cilned. 
Ue  atuod,  aud  qucatluuud  thus  his  mtjhty  iiiiud.' 
i'ofje  :  tiumer ;  iliau  xxii.  137. 

*  11.  Well  versed,  well  read. 


12.  Very  groat,  excellent,  or  fine ;  capital. 
(Colloquial,  ami  generally  ironual.) 

13.  Very  large,  huge,  immense. 

'*  A  mighty  rock."        ahaJngp.  ;  Comtdy  of  Errort,  L  L 

11.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  honour,  applied 
to  persons  of  hi^^h  rank. 

"  Moat  mighty  duko.  viiiichsaft'  me  si>eak  a  word."* 
Shakctfi.  :  C'ui>i0c/»  of  Errort,  v. 

B.  ..4s  adv. :    In  or  to  a  great  degree  ;  v  ry 
much  ;  exceedingly,  mightily.    (CvUo'iuial.) 

"  Uo  reigns:     lluw  longT    Tin  sumo  ustii'iwr  rise. 
And  tuj  tt'ti  vii-i!i(g  thoughtlul,  mighty  wise; 
btudU-s  new  Ml..-*.  •  i'rtor. 

*  mign'-ar-ize  (gn  as  ny),  v.t.  [Prob.  for 
viigmardne  (ii.v.).J  To  soothe;  to  treat  or 
handle  gently. 

"Whcu  they  ar«  mignjtrited  and  stroked  gently.**— 
Backet .  Life  of  WUiutnu.  i.  v^ 

*mign'-iard,  *mi'gnard(gn  as  ny),  a. 

[Fr.  migu'ird.)     ijuH,  dainty,  deliaite,  ellemi- 
nate.     [Minion.] 

"  Lore  Is  hrouglit  op  with  those  soft  ml^lanf  bani^ 
lltigs.'— £«n  Jxtuvn  :  The  Itevtt  u  an  Au.  I.  2. 

*mign'-lard  ifc  (gnas  ny), 'mln'-iard- 
iso  (i  a.s  y),  *.  [Vv.  viigmtnliSi-.  fiom  mi- 
guard.]  Daintiiiess,  d^'Jira*"-/  paf>  usage,  pam- 
pering caresses. 


"  with  all  thit  migni'trdite  »aA  qualot  c 
Vuu  can  put  un  thiiii.' 

tien  Jo^ton  :  Staple  qf  .Vetri.  HI   l. 

*  mign'-iardifo,  *  ml'-gniord  izo  (gn 
as  ny),  *  mln  -lord-ifo  (i  as  y),  v.t.  \M\- 
ONiAUi'isK,  s.  CI.  Fr.  migmirdrr  =.  to  alleot 
soft  manners  or  delicacy.]  To  render  delicatii, 
•oft,  or  cMemlnate. 

**Tbat  did  miniardlse,  and  make  the  language  nootv 
dalntrand  UtuinUte.—Boierll      L*Uert,\ik-  lv.;l«L  UL 

*  mign'  Idn  (gn  m  ny). .«.    (Minion. i 

mi^n-^'dtto  (gn  ax  ny),  s.  [F>.  mi^noi^ 
netu^(l)  a  youiiK  K"'  .  (-')  various  plant*; 


bCil.  b^ :  p^t,  j6^l ;  oat,  90II,  chorus,  9hln,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  %h\»  :  sin.  af :  asrp^ot,  ^onophon,  oflst.    ph  =  C 
•OiMi,  -tlan  ==  adi^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -t^on.  -flon  ^  shim,    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  -  mhtim.    -bio,  -dlo,  ^c.  _  bf  1,  d^L 
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mignumite— mild 


diniin.  of  mignmine^  lem.  of  ntignon  =  a  dar- 
lii'g.J 
Botany  £  HoTlicuUure : 

1.  Reseda  odoratcu  It  is  a  well-known  and 
higlily  fragrant  flower,  iiKligenous  in  northern 
aud  north-eastern  Africa.  There  is  a  variety 
cnlled  B.  fntlesceiis,  Tree-Mignonette,  brought 
originally  from  Egypt,  now  cultivated  in 
the  United  States. 

2.  The  genu3  Reseda  (q.v.). 
BUg'-nil-xnite,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob. 

fruni  Gr.  fiiyi'v/ii  (viigtiumi)  =  to  mix,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  composition.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Magnetite  (q.v.)- 

mi  -grant,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  migraiis,  pr.  par.  of 

vityio  '—  to  migrate  (q-v.).] 

A.  As  (kIJ.  :  Migrating,  migratory. 

B.  As  svbst.  :  One  who  or  that  which  mi- 
grates ;  specif.,  a  migratory  bird  or  other 
animal. 

"Tliese  are  true  migrants;  bat  a  number  of  other 
birds  visit  us,  aud  can  only  be  cl.i^t;d  as  stragglera.  "— 
Wallace. '  Geoff.  JHst.  Animals,  i.  19. 

im -^ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  migratvs,  pa.  par.  of 
miyro  =  to  wander;  lia.1.  migrare.]  To  pass 
or  remove  from  one  place  of  residence  to 
another  ;  to  change  one's  residence  or  place  of 
abode,  especially  from  one  country  to  another  ; 
specif.,  of  birds,  &.C.,  to  pass  fi-om  a  colder  to 
a  wanner  climate  in  the  autumn,  returning  in 
the  spring, 

■■  The  people  of  Cavan  nth/rated  In  one  body  to  En- 
niskiUeii." — Macuulay :  Jlitt.  i-^rig.,  di.  kiL 

nxi-gra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  migratlonem, 
accus.  of  migratioj  from  viigratus,  pa.  par.  of 
7Uiyro  =  to  migi'ate  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  viigra2i(me.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  migrating,  or  removing  from 
one  place  of  residence  to  another,  especially 
from  one  country  or  state  to  another  ;  change 
of  abode  or  residence. 

"  Aiiveiiiurts  that  beguiled  and  cheered 
Tbeir  grave  mtgratitin." 

Waitliworth:  Excursion,  bk,  Tfi. 

■2.  Change  of  place  or  position  ;  removal. 

"Such  alteratioua,  tnmaitiaiiH,  miffrutiont,  of  the 
centre  of  jjiavity.  and  ele\atiuii3  of  new  iaUuda,  had 
actually  hapi>eiied."— H'ooffwiird  .-  IfatUTal  Uiitory. 

*3.  Residence  in  a  foreign  country ;  banish- 
ment. 

'■  Wo  is  me.  too  too  long  banished  from  tbe  Christian 

world,  with  such  amiuosjty,  :ia  if  it  were  tht)  worst  of 

eueiuiea,  and  meet  to  be  iidjutl^ed  tou  prr|>«tiial  mt- 

gration."—Bp.  Ball:  Invisible  MorUt.    (The  Epistle.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  ZooL,  Ornith.,  dc.  ;  A  term  applied  to 
the  periodical  or  irregular  movements  of  all 
animals,  especially  to  those  of  birds  and  fishes, 
for  althougli  the  movements  of  some  mammals 
correspond  in  some  degree  to  those  of  birds, 
they  are  rather  incui'sions  than  true  migra- 
tions. In  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe 
there  are  many  genera  and  species  of  birds 
which  reside  only  a  part  of  the  year,  arriving 
and  leaving  at  tolerably  hxed  epochs.  The 
fieldfare,  red-wing,  snow-bunting,  and  nume- 
rous ducks  and  waders  visit  England  in  the 
winter ;  and  in  the  summer  the  cnckoo,  the 
swifts  and  swallows,  and  numerous  warblers 
appear,  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young, 
and  then  depart.  Most  of  the  birds  that 
spend  their  epring  and  summer  in  onr  Northern 
States,  pass  the  winter  in  the  Gulf  Stiitcs,  ur 
still  further  south,  while  mir  winter  visitants 
pass  the  summer  in  f'ansida  or  the  Arctic 
region.  It  is  the  same  with  the  birds  vf 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  prubablo  that  what 
(for  want  of  a  better  term)  may  be  called  "  the 
instinct  of  migration "  in  such  biids  has  arisen 
from  the  habit  of  wandering  in  search  of  food, 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  powers  of  flight, 
and  by  the  necessity  for  procuring  a  large 
amount  of  soft  insect  food  for  their  unfledged 
young.  Many  sea-fishes  migrate  to  a  limited 
extent  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn  in  favourable  situations.  (Wallace  : 
Oeog.  Dist.  Anifmils,  i.  10-34.) 

2.  BoL  :  Many  seeds  have  downy  or  feathery 
appendages  which  when  wind  blows  influence 
their  motion  through  the  air;  otliers  are 
floated  down  livers  to  alluvial  sands  near  their 
months  ;  the  -.cean  may  cast  them  on  distant 
shores,  or  regions,  now  disconnected,  may  at  a 
former  geological  period  have  been  united. 
Tlieir  seeds  may  have  been  trai^sported  say 
froih  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  tops  of  British 
highland  hills,  or  tliey  may  have  been  eaten 
by  birds,  and,  remaining  uniligcsted,  have 
been  voided  at  a  distance  from  their  original 
locality. 


nu-gra-tor-y,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  migra- 
torius,   from  viigratus,  pa.  par.  of  migro  =:  to 
migrate  (q.v.);   Fr.  migratoire ;    Ital.  &  Sp. 
Tiiignttorio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Removing  or  passing  from  one  place  of 
residence  or  resort  to  another  ;  changing  one's 
abotle. 

2.  Wandering  in  habits  ;  roving,  nomadic, 
unsettled  :  as,  To  lead  a  migratory  life. 

3.  Pertaining  or  disposed  to  migration. 

"  This  purixiae  is  aouietiiues  carried  uu  by  a  sort  of 
miyrtiJurtf  iiiatinct.  suuietiuies  by  the  Biiirit  of  cou- 
quesi."— idirte,   Abridg.  tif  Enjj.  Hint.,  bk.  il.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  ZooL,  Omith.,  d'c. :  A  term  applied  to 
animals,  and  more  especially  to  birds,  which 
reside  iu  their  ordinary  haliitat  only  duiing  a 
period  of  the  year,  nngrating  at  certain  sea- 
sons to  other  countries  where  the  temperature 
and  surroundings  are  more  in  consonance 
with  their  general  habits. 

"The  same  species  is  often  sedentary  in  uue  part  of 
Europe,  and  mi/jrfUuri/ in  anotlier."— H'uWacc;  Ueog. 
Dist.  Amm.ilg.  i.  .'O. 

mig^atory-cells,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied 
under  certain  circumstances  to  the  colouiless 
corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

"By  means  of  the  amoeboid  movement  of  their 
protopiiistii,  the  juiIe  corpusclca  under  eouie  circum- 
Etauces  possess  the  power  of  wjiuderma  or  eiuit;mtiii^ 
from  the  btood-veesels,  i>euetmting  betwetii  the  ek-- 
roeuts  of  their  coats,  and  in  this  manner  they  find 
their  way  into  tbe  interstices  ot  the  tissues,  aoid  hence 
into  the  com  men  cements  of  the  lymi)hatlcs.  Cells 
like  these,  wtiich  appear  to  be  waudermg  indei>eu- 
deiitly  in  the  tissues,  and  piirticnJarly  iu  Uie  conuec- 


migratory-locust,  s. 

Entom. :  (Edipoda  miyratOTia^     [Locust.] 

migratory -pigeon,  s. 

Ornith.:  Votnmha  {Ectopi&les)  migratoria, 
the  Passenger-pigeon  (q.v.). 

Oli'-guel-Ite^,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Hist.  :  A  Portuguese  faction  which  sup- 
ported Don  Miguel,  the  third  son  of  John  III., 
who  from  li^'J^>  to  lS;i4  made  abortive  etlbrts 
to  exclude  his  sister  Donna  Jlaria  from  the 
throne. 

mih'-rab,  s.  [Arab.  =  a  praying-place,]  An 
ornamental  recess  or  alcove  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  exterior  wall  of  a  moscjue,  having  the 
mimbar  or  pulpit  to  the  right.  It  always 
marks  the  direction  of  IWecca,  and  the  people 
pray  in  front  of  it.  In  it  a  copy  of  the  Koran 
is  kept.  A  similar  place  is  lound  in  Jewish 
synagogues,  pointing  towards  Jerusalem,  and 
containing  a  copy  of  the  Law. 

mi-ka'-do,  s.  [Japanese  =  the  Venerable.] 
The  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  head  of  the  Knipiie.  From  llf^ 
up  to  the  revolution  in  18i>s,  the  temporal 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tj'coon  or 
generalissimo  of  the  army,  the  spiritual  power 
only  being  vested  in  the  ilikado,  who  lived  iu 
almost  perfect  seclusion.  The  government 
now  is  a  constitutional  one,  and  the  Jiikado 
appears  amongst  his  subjects. 

mi-ka'-m-ai.  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow,  after 
Professor  Mikan  of  Prague.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Eu- 
patoriacese,  sub-tribe  Adenostylew.  The  he^d 
has  four  flowers,  there  are  four  involucral 
leaves,  with  a  bractlet  at  tlieir  base  ;  the 
p;ippus  in  one  row,  rough  and  hairy.  Milxinia 
officinalis  is  a  handsome  plant  growing  in 
Brazil.  An  extract  ur  decoction  of  the  leaves, 
which  contain  a  bitter  principle  and  an  aro- 
matic oil,  are  given  in  remittent  fevers  and 
atonic  dyspepsia.  M.  ihinco  is  the  Guaco 
plant  (q.v.).  A/.  opi/':ra,  a  smooth  climbing 
plant  found  in  Brazil.  It  is  given  in  cases  of 
snake  bite. 

*  mil-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Mileage.] 

Mil'-an,  s,  [Ital.  Milano,  from  Lat.  Mcdiola- 
num'j 

Geog. :  A  city  in  what  once  was  Austrian 
Italy,  and  is  now  part  of  the  lUilian  kingdom. 

Milan-decree,  s. 

Hist. :  A  decree  issued  by  Napoleon  I.  from 
Milan,  Feb.  IS,  ISOl,  for  cutting  off  Britain 
from  all  connection  with  the  continent.  [Con- 
tinental-system,] 

Milan-edict,  s. 

Hist. :  An  edict  issued  by  Constantine  the 
Great  from  Milan,  a.d.  313,  granting  toleration 


to  Christianity  and  all  other  religions  iu  th« 
Roman  empire. 

Mil-an-e^ ,  a.  &  «.     [Eng.  Milan;  -ese.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  of  or  pertaining  to  Milan,  a 
city  in  the  north  of  Italy,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  ot 
Milan  ;  as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Milan. 

*  2.  Gcog. :  A  division  of  Italy,  roughly 
corresponding  to  the  old  Duchy  of  Milan. 


mil  -an-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Prince  Milan  ; 

surr."-(^c  (ii/iji.).] 

Min.  ;  A  variety  of  halloysite  (q.v.),  said  to 
contain  2i'"50  per  cent,  of  water.  Fouud  at 
Maidanpek,  Servia. 

mil'-ar-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  Valley  of 
Mila'r  ;  suit,  -ite  {Min.).} 

Min. :  A  minepal  occurring  in  hexagonal 
prisms,  wliich  De  Cloizeaux  and  others  show 
to  be  due  to  a  twinning  similar  to  that  of 
araguuite  ;  the  crystallization  is,  therelore, 
oithorhombic.  Hardness,  5'5  to  6;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colourless  to  greenish  ;  brittle. 
Cuinpos.  :  silica,  T2'tiij ;  alumina,  lU'b9 ;  lime, 
ll-;iU;  potash.  474;  water,  0'91  =  luO,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula,  HKCa-iAlgSiisOso. 
Found,  with  adularia,  &c.,  iu"  Val  Gmf, 
Grawbtiudtem  Switzerland.  Named  milarite 
because  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Val 
Milar.  which  was  incorrect.  The  name  Giufite 
in  lieu  thereof  is  suggested. 

milQh,  *  mylche.  a.  [A  softened  form  of 
iiuik  (q.v.);  Icel.  mjolkr  =  mdk ;  milkr, 
mjdlkr=  milk-giving;  Ger.  vielk  =  milclu] 

1.  Lit.:  Giving  milk;  kept  for  milking; 
applied  only  to  beasts. 

"Take  two  mU<rA  kiue,  on  which  there  hath  eoDM 
no  yoke.* — l  ^iKim.  vL  7.  , 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Weeping  ;  shedding  tears. 

"  The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  nuule, 
Would  h.ive  made  mitcti  the  bui-uingeytiaof  heav'n." 
Shnkitp.  .    B-tnUet,  li.  3. 

IT  In  this  instance  Halliwell  and  others 
prefer  to  explain  the  wonl  as  white,  while 
Uouce,  with  some  probability,  refers  it  to 
Mid.  Eng.  milce,  milse  (A.S.  viilds,  milts)  = 
gentle. 

*  milph'-y.  a     [Eng.  milch ;  -y.]    Milk-giving. 

"  There  mUchy  goat*  come  freely  tu  the  palle. ' 

Uvath  :  Ode*  qf  Eorace.  Epode  16. 

mild,  *  milde,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  -milde;  cogn. 
with    Dut.   mild;    Icel.    •miklr;    Dan.    &  Kw. 
mild;  Ger.  vidd;   O.  H.  Ger.  milti;  Goth. 
nulds,  in  composition.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Tender  and  gentle  in  maimera,  temper, 
or  (lispositit.in  ;  kind,  compassionate,  merci- 
ful, indulgent;  not  easily  provoked  or  of- 
fended. 

"  So  mild  A  inast*r  never  shall  I  find ; 
Less  de«r  the  i)arents  w  houi  1  left  behind." 

Pfjpe  :  Uumtr;  Odyssey  \iv.  IM, 

2.  Gentle,  calm  ;  not  tierce  or  angry ;  kind. 

"Ah!  deiu-st  friend  I  In  witum  tbegods  bad  Juhi'd 
Tbe  miideat  iiiAnuers  with  tbe  biavest  ujiuil." 

Pope     Bomer ;  liiiiU  xxiv.  tea. 

3.  Characterized  by  gentleness  or  kindness  ; 
placid,  bland,  pleasant ;  as,  a  mild  look. 

4.  Affecting  the  senses  gently  and  plea- 
santly ;  pleasant,  soft ;  not  rough  or  violent ; 
as,  a  mild  air,  a  jnild  climate. 

5.  Not  severe  or  sharp  ;  as,  a  viild  winter. 

*  6.  Gentle;  not  arduous  or  difl^cult. 

"  Upou  a  mUd  declivity  of  hiU." 

Uyron  :  Chitde  Harold,  iv.  67. 

7.  Not  sharp,  acid,  sour,  or  bitter  ;  moder- 
ately sweet. 

■■  The  Irish  were  tranafUuted  ,  .  .  that,  like  trait 
treea,  tbey  might  grow  the  miUier,  and  bear  tbe  better 
and  aweetet' Uuit.  —Da»iea:  On  Ireland. 

8.  Not  acrid,  pungent,  or  corrosive ;  de- 
mulcent, lenitive. 

■■  Their  qualitiea  are  changed  by  rendering  them  a» 
riniouiuua  or  mild.'—Arbutntuit ;  On  Alimentt. 

9.  Operating  gently ;  not  violent  or  strong 
in  its  elfects  :  as,  a  mild  aperient. 

10.  Nor  vigorous  or  strong  ;  weak,  feeble  i 
as,  mild  efforts. 

*  B.  As  snbst.  :  Pity,  compassion,  tender- 
ness. 

"  The  cmel  crabbed  heart 
Which  was  nut  tuovde  with  milde." 

Qnscoigne :  Complaint  of  PhilomtnM. 

Obvious  compounds  :  mild  hearted,  milor 
spiriteil,  mild-spoken,  mild-tempered,  &c. 


I^te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  ive,  wet»  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  tall :  try,  Syrian,    e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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•  mild  -^n,  v.t.  .t  i.     [Eiig.  mild  ;  -tn,] 

A.  T/ons.:  To  make  mild  or  less  harsh, 
severe,' rigorous,  or  stringent. 

B.  Intmnt. :  To  become  mild ;  to  grow  less 
harsh,  severe,  rigorous,  or  stringent. 

•  mil  -der,  vX    (Moulder,  v.] 

mU-dew,  •  m^l-dow  (ew  as  u), «.  fA-S. 
iJwM/f(ti"  =  hoiiey-iiew.  from  the  sticky, 
honev-Iike  api>eanincefif8onio  kinds  of  bli^jlit, 
#.7.,  on  limo  trees.  Cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  miUtow  = 
mihU^w;  Goth,  miittti-t  =  lioney  ;  Ir.  mtt  — 
honey ;  mUctog  —  mildew ;  Lat,  vui ;  Gr. 
H*Ki  {nuli)  —  Uoncy.) 
I.  Ordinary  Langxiarfe  : 

1.  In  the  same  seusc  as  II.  1* 

2.  The  dark  spots  appcariuff  on  linen  kept 
In  damp  plai-es.  Berkeley  believes  that  th«y 
are  due  to  a  fungus,  Cladosporiu}n  Lcabactum. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  VegfUihh  Pathol. :  Morbid  appearances 
produced  opon  plants  by  the  ravages  of 
panisitlcal  fungi  or  other  cause,  or  the  para- 
sitica! fungus  itself  which  produces  the 
morbid  appearanc*-.  Such  fungi  are  always 
minute,  and  sometiines  microscopic.   Different 

feiiem  and  species  attack  ditlerent  plants, 
hiis,  wheat  mildew  is  I'Kccinia  graminis ;  P. 
coronnta  also  attacks  cereals.  Another  species 
injurinj;  wheat  is  the  Bunt  or  Pcpperbrand, 
Tilletia  carks.  lUrstelia  corojiata  attacks  tbo 
ash,  R.  laciraia  the  hawthorn,  and  It.  can- 
cdhita  the  pear.  These  tlirce  are  sometimes 
placed  in  the  genus  Alcidium.  Oi'linm  Tuckn-i 
constitutes  the  true  mildew.  Oi'lium  fructi- 
penum  furma  Htllo  concentric  tufts  on  pears, 
apples,  &c.  Tliese  may  be  only  early  st^iges 
of  suine  other  f'u>c;u3.  Krineum,  a  pseudo- 
genus  of  Funpals  is  now  known  to  be  only 
a  disr-ased  state  uf  the  plants  on  which  it 
appears;  Erincum  aureum  or  Taphrio,  awrra 
oeeurs  on  poplar  leaves.  All  the  foregoing 
are  parasites  which  attaek  the  ]>l:int3  inter- 
nally, and  then  force  their  way  to  the  surface. 
Other  mildews  are  produred  by  funpi  whieli 
grow  on  tho  surface  of  plants,  as  Cylindro- 
sporuM  coHCoUricum  on  the  c^ibbage,  Erysiphe 
{S[>hicrotheoi)  pannitsa  is  the  Hose  mildew; 
E.  pannosa  the  Hop  mildew.  These  fungi, 
growing  on  the  surface  of  leaves,  fruits,  &c., 
do  not  establish  themselves  till  the  ]'lant  on 
whith  tliey  grow  has  l>ecoine  unhealthy  from 
other  causes.     [Hunt,  Eroot,  Uust,  Smut.J 

"  Ouo  t&Uu  of  mU<fffK>  and  of  froet.' 

C<jwper :  Yearly  VUtrt$t, 

2.  Hot. :  Tlie  genua  Erycibe  and  various 
Bubigos.    (Loudon.) 

3.  Script.:  MiMew,  Heb.  ]'^V}^.  (yercLqon), 
aeems  correctly  rendered  in  the  Autliorised 
Version.  It  is  always  combined  with  blasting,', 
and  implies  that  plants  are  so  blighted  that 
they  tend  to  assume  tlie  same  pallid  colour 
which  a  man  docs  under  the  influence  of 
fright  (Dcut.  xxviii.  22.  1  Kings  viil,  37, 
2  Chron,  vi.  23,  Amos  Iv.  9,  Hag.  ii.  17). 

mn-dew  (ewaa  u),  v.t.  &  i.    (Mildew,  «.] 

A.  T'Xtns, :  To  taint  with  mildew. 

"It  (lelnli)t  vMii'iblo  [Aokagea  of  liook*  at  th« 
Cuitoiii  ll<iii90  till  III'-  iMi-^vw  ute  ■>nild9it><'<L"— Macau- 
lay:  HUt.  Iitiff.,ch.  xxL 

B.  Intrans. :   To  be  attacked  or  tainted 

witli  mildew. 

mil'  dew-;;^  (ow  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  mildew;  -y.] 
Attacked  or  tainted  with  mildew;  covered 
with  mildew  ;  mouUly  ;  resembling  mildew. 

"The  (Kinp  mUtUui}/  movM  wJilrli  jicrviulca  tlio 
pUcr.'— iSicAcRj;  Sk€t<:h4tbf/  Dot;  l^tata  THtatrtt. 

mild  1^.  -  milde-Uohe,  *  mildo-ly, 
•  my  Id -lye,  «'/<■.  [Kmu'.  mild;  -ly.]  in  a 
miM  manner;  gently,  kindly,  tenderly;  not 
roughly  or  fiercely :  as,  Tu  epealc  miUily,  to 
operate  viildly. 

mild    n£M,  *  mlldo-nessOp  *  mylde- 

noaso,  '.     (Eng.  mild;  -itfss.] 

1.  llie  (juality  or  state  of  being  mild,  gentle, 
kindly  or  tender  ;  kindness,  gentleness,  meek- 

"  Hl>c.  Iat  t>rlilii(t  lilin  In  tho  raooof  jmx*. 
Yd  kM|ilng  hrr  ttiit  mitUnru." 

tyordauoriA  :  l.xcurrion.  bk.  *ll. 

2.  Freedom  from  harshness,  acidity,  pun- 
gehoy,  or  acrimony, 

3.  Freedom  from  severity,  harshness,  or 
Inclemency  :  as,  the  viUdiveta  of  a  climate. 

mile.*.  [A.3.  mil  (pi.  m<L.  nf^X  (W>m  iJit. 
miliit,  miUia  (prop.  =  thoutand*)  =  a  mile, 
from  mUU(pa»8u»\  millt  (;xiMUum)=:a  thou- 


sand (paces);  G«r.  meiU;  O.  H.  Ger,  wi/n  ,- 
Dut.  mijf.]  A  measure  of  length  or  distance 
In  use  in  almost  all  civilized  countries.  The 
statute  mile  uf  tho  United  States  and  liritain 
contains  l,7»iO  yards  or  6,'.i«0  feet;  in  eur- 
veying  it  measures  80  chains.  A  geographical 
mile  is  ii,075  feel  (nearly),  or  1*15  statute  miles. 
A  square  mile  is  iJ,^Oi>  sipiare  chains,  or  (-10 
acres.  The  English  statute  mile  =  1600*3149 
French  metres.  [Mktrk.J  A  league  is  3 
miles.  Tho  nautical  mile  is  2,028  yards,  or 
1,014  fathoms.  The  Uoman  mile  was  1,000 
paces  of  5  feet  each,  and  tho  Roman  foot 
being  11"62  English  inches,  the  Roman 
mile  was  therefore  =  1,014  English  yards,  or 
(about)  H  of  an  English  statute  mile.  The 
old  Scottish  mile  was=  1,9S4  yards,  or  1127 
English  mile.  The  Irish  mile  is  =  2,240 
yards,  or  1"273  English  mil.'.  The  German 
short  mile  is  =  3-897  English  miles.  Tlie 
German  hmg  mile  =  5"7-''3  English  mile. 

•  mile  -  mark,  *  mile  -  marke,  s.    A 

milestone  or  irnle-post. 

'■  Londuu-stouewblch  ItAke  to  hftvebeeiiaiullllftry, 
or  tnUe-nmrke."— P.  Ootlaiui:  Camden,  p.  12:i. 

mile-post,  s.  A  post  Bet  up  to  mark  the 
miles  along  the  road. 

mile-age,  •  mil-age  (age  as  ig),  a.  &  a. 
lEng.  iidU;  -age] 
A»  ^s  substantive: 

1.  The  total  or  aggregate  number  of  miles 
in  a  railway,  canal,  or  other  system  of  com- 
munication measured  by  miles. 

"IiitePeatlng  det^llB  m  to  the  mi/cape  completed." 
—Oaily  Telegraph.  Jan.  6,  18Bi. 

2.  The  aggregate  number  of  miles  traversed 
by  vehicles,  as  on  a  railway,  tramway,  &c. 

3.  A  fee  or  allowance  by  the  mile  paid  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  travelling,  as  the  travel- 
ling expenses  allowed  to  witnesses,  sherills, 
brtiliflTs,  &c.y  for  attendance  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  also  tho  alluwanco  paid  to  members 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  travelling  to  and 
from  Congress. 

B.  vis  adj. :  Charged  on  or  by  the  mileage 
travelled. 

"  Dut  It  woulJ  bavB  been  ...  far  f;ilrcr  had  a 
m(leui/e  duty  betTi  cliariied  oii  the  coach  or  waggou-"— 
BriU  yuart  fierieu).  1&T3,  |i.  lyT. 

MI'le'-si-aji  (8  as  zh)  (1),  a.  &  s.  (From 
Milesius,  a  legendary  king  of  Spain,  wln^se 
sons  are  said  to  have  conquered  Ireland  about 
13U0  B.C.  ] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ireland  or 
the  ancient  Irish  people. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Ireland;  an 
Irishman. 

Mi-le'-si-an  (S  as  Zh)  (2),  a.  &  a.    [Lat.  Mile- 

A,  'Aa  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Miletus,  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor. 

B.  .-!.*  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Miletus. 

mtle'-Stone,  a.  [Eng.  mt7e,  and  stojic]  A 
stune  SL'l  up  to  mark  tho  miles  on  a  road, 
railway,  &c. 

" The  Mcoud  tnUettana  f rontn  the  ffnnkii  pato  ' 
Cawj>er:  Uvtireirunt.  tOO. 

tni-lft'-tijg,  s.  [From  Miletus,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Ionia.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Lycffiuidffi.  Milftus  synuthi^  is  a  small  brown 
butterlly,  with  a  white  upot  on  the  forewings. 
Comnion  in  the  I'^st  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to 
inhabit  ants'  nests. 

mn-f^  mil-le-f^l,  a.  [Ft,  m«te  =  a 
thousand,  and  O.  Fr.  /«il,  /uil  —  &  leaf;  Fr 
milltfe-uxUe  ;  Up.  mUlr/ol in ;  Port,  milfolhtis  ; 
Ital.  miilafoglie  ;  Lat.  vitUefnlium.,  tnilltfolia  : 
mille=&  thouH;md,  and  /o/ium  =  a  leaf  or 
/o/ia  =  leaves.  There  aro  not  a  thousand,  or 
many  leaves.  The  reference  is  to  the  numbi  r 
of  segments  into  which  each  single  leaf  is 
dividf^-d.l 
Botany : 

1.  AchilUa  Millr/blitim,  so  railed  I)ccau8e 
tho  leaves  nre  tlirieo  pinnatilld.  They  are 
linear  oblong,  and  have  linear  axilo  segments. 
The  flowers  are  wliile,  jilnk,  or  purple.  It 
possesses  an  ethereal  oil,  and  a  bitter,  resinous 
nnitter  In  its  Iraves.  It  is  considered  to  be 
iiighly  astringent.  The  Hcottdi  Highlanders 
make  it  Into  an  ointment,  used  for  hculing 
wounds.     lAciiiLLKA  ;  Yahiiow.) 

2.  Tho  genua  Achillea.    (Ixfudon.) 


^  flooded  Mil/oU  is  the  genus  UtriculariaJ 
Witter  Milfoil.  (1)  the  genus  Myreophyllum ; 
(2)  Hottonia  palustria. 

mil-i-ar'-i-a,   *.    [Fern.  sing,  and  neut.  pi.  ot 

i*it.    »n/Hiritts  =  of  or  belonging  to  miUet, 
frommUiuiA=  millet.) 

1.  Ornith. :  According  to  Swainaon,  a  Buh- 
genus  of  Plectn)phunes.  Ho  inclufies  in  it 
MUiaria  europa-a,  geneiiilly  cjilled  Emheriza 
miliaria^  the  Conmn>n  Bunting,  and  ^V.  citri- 
ne!la,  generally  called  Emberi:a  citrinella,  the 
Yellow  Animer  or  Yellow  Bunting. 

2.  Pathol. :  An  eruption  of  miliary  vesicles, 
appearing  towards  the  favouratde  termination 
of  many  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  They 
are  found  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
and  are  akin  to  Isudamina  (q.v.). 

mil'-I-ar-^,  a.    (Eat.  miliariits,  tram  milium 
=  a  m'ilietsecd  ;  Fr.  miliaire.] 

1.  Bot. :  Granulate,  resembling  an  aggrega- 
tlon  of  many  seeds. 

2.  Pathology: 

(1)  Resembling  mlllet-sceds  :  as,  a  miUary 
eruption. 

(2)  Attended  by  an  eruption  like  mUlet- 
seeds  :  as,  a  viiliary  fever. 

miliary-glands.  s.  pU 

1.  A)ud.:  Ihe   samo  as  Sebackods-olahds 

(q.V.). 

2,  Bui. :  The  same  as  Stomates  (q.v.^ 
millary-tubercle,  a. 

Path. :  A  grayish-white,  translucent,  non- 
vascular body  of  lirm  consisleiure  and  well- 
delined  spherieal  outline.  UKually  about  the 
size  of  a  ndllet-seed,  common  in  the  lungs 
and  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  When  it 
Bolleiis,  it  is  usually  called  Y'ellow  or  Crude 
Tubercle.  Within  the  last  lew  years  a  special 
bacillus  has  been  demonstraled  in  tubercle. 

*mir~i9e,  s.     [Fr.]    A  militia. 

"  I'lif  two-aiidtwentlcth  of  tlio  prim-c'a  agp  Is  tn© 
time  u^^si^ii^d  by  Uicir  coustitiiUoits  f  >r  Ids  eiiterUig 
moll  the  jHiblkk  chiirgea  o(  Ibvir  mUic0."^T€mpt0.' 
Wur  I"  (Ac  Low  C'l/Ufifricc 

tmi-li-o-ba'-tis,  s.    [Mvliobatis.] 

mil-io'-la,  s.  (Mod.  Lat..  from  T^t  milivm 
=  millet,  "ironi  the  small  sizo  of  the  species.] 

1.  iiool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Miliolida  (q.V.).  iiic  shell  is  extremely  vari- 
ai)le  in  form,  but  consists  typically  of  a  series 
of  chambci's  wound  round  an  axis,  so  that 
each  embraces  half  the  entire  circimifiTence. 

2.  PaUeont.  :  Range  in  time,  from  the  Lias 

tilt  now.      tMlLUiLrni-LlMESTONE.J 

mil  i  6l'-i-da,  mil-i-ol'-i-dfiB, «.  pZ.   [Mod. 

i.itt.  miliul(u}',  Eat.  neut.  pi.  at.ij.  suH".  ■ij<i,  or 
fem.  idle.] 

1,  2ool. :  A  family  of  Imperforate  Foraminl- 
fera.  Tho  test  is  opaque,  porcellanous,  uni- 
loeularoruuiltilocnlar,  and  extremely  variable 
in  8ha]>c,  the  oval  aperture  simple  and  un- 
divided,  or  formet!  by  iiumei-ous  ])ores.  Chief 
genera :  Cornuspira.  Xnbeeularia,  Miliola 
(witli  its  sub-g<-neiie  form  (juinqueloculina), 
Pi'neroplis,  Alveolma,  Oibitolitts,  and  tho 
Bubdamily  Dactyloporii,l;c. 

2.  PalivorU. :  The  family  ranges  from  the 
Lias  to  the  recent  period  inclusive. 

mil'-i-o-lite,  5.    [Mod.  Ijit.  miliol{a);  Or. 
MBov  {(itho;/)  =■  a  stone.] 
Pula:ont. :  A  fossil  miliola  (q.V.). 

mlllollte-Umostono,  a, 

CeoL :  A  rock  consisting  ehiedy  of  micro* 
sropic  sliells  of  miliola.  It  is  found  in  iho 
Miihllo  Eoeeno  of  Franco,  and  is  used  as  a 
building  stone. 

ma-i-6-lit'-Io,  a.  [Eng.  miUoUt(f):  -ic) 
Relating  tu  or  eomposcd  of  forandniferous 
Bhells,  especially  of  the  genus  Miliola  (q.v.). 

"  Ttila  ntiUottUr  ntitnv  never  ocrun  Iti  tb«  Kkluna  or 
U|>)x.T  Mkh-mio  itmln  uf    ItrlltAuy  auJ  TuuTmiuv.'— 

Ly«n:  t:ivtfnut4 u^^K  P'  aoL 
mXl'-i-tan-9S^.    a.       [Eng.    milUani;    -cy.J 
'  1.  drl.  hin-j.  :  Warf.ire,  militarisnu 

"Ojiittlttitvit  111  !\  itnto  uf  lontlininl  tHiHtanat/,'-^ 
Mountaifu*  •  ttt^^uU  K*iay%,  ]it  1..  Xx.  x..  |  T. 

2.  S"ciol,  :  That  social  condition  uf  a  nation 
or  trlliu  ideally  organized  for  wur.  In  sut-h  a 
slate  of  soci'ty  the  tt-uilency  is  for  the  iMxIy 
of  warriors  t<i  In'ar  the  largeut  prnttieabla 
nitio  to  ttie  butty  of  workers;  indivnluality 
becomes  merged  In  thoconnnuntty  ;  despotism 


1>^.  b^ :  p6iit,  J^^l ;  cat.  90U,  chorus,  9liln,  bench ;  go,  ftem ;  thin,  fMs :  sin,  aif ;  expect,  Xonophon.  exist,    -tAf;. 
-«liui,  -tian  —  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,    flon  ^  zhun.    -«lous,  -tious,  -sious  ^  ehus.    -bio,  -die,  &c  —  b9l«  dpL 
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anii  centralization  ensue,  and  a  process  of 
regimentation  goes  on  even  in  civil  life  ;  free- 
dom of  movement  from  place  to  jilace  is 
restricted  ;  state  organizations  take  the  place 
of  private  combinations  ;  and  such  a  society 
.  uauuliy  evuiics,  ur  eudeavuis  to  evolve,  a 
self-sufficient  sustaining  organization,  draw- 
ing as  much  as  possible  all  supplies  from  its 
own  resources,  this  course  of  action  leading 
to  a  protectionist  policy. 

"The  Bever»l  tmita  which  of  Decesaitr  militancy 
tends  to  jiioil ace. '—Bcrbert  8p«near:  PrineipUt  of 
Sociology-  i  **'■ 

nxil'-i-tant,  o.  [Lat.  militans,  pr.  par.  of 
miUto  =:  to  ti^bt ;  miles  (genit.  militis)  =  A 
soldier  ;  Fr.  militant:  Ital.  &.  Sp.  militante.] 

1.  Fighting ;  engaged  in  war ;  serving  as  a 
»oMier ;  warlike,  niilitarj'. 

"He  had  neither  inclination  nor  any  kind  of  indue*- 
tnent  to  adopt  a  miiUant  ix)licy."— ^uWy  Tele^rapK, 
Jan.  12.  I83S. 

2.  An  epithet  emplo>ed  by  Herbert  Spencer 
to  denote  a  type  of  society  distinguished  by 
militancy  (qv.). 

"  Under  the  militnnf  type  the  individual  Is  oivned 
hy  the  State."— Htfrterl  Spencer:  Prin.  of  Soci/hgy. 
I  553. 

H  Church  militant :  The  Church  of  Christ 
on  earth,  regarded  as  engaged  in  constant 
warfare  against  its  enemies.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  Church  triumphant,  or  in  heaven. 

"I  thinke  hee  can  not  prooue  but  that  8.  Paulea 
Kiyini;  ia  verified  of  the  Chttrch,  that  i^  here  mitit'tnt, 
and  uotof  the  Church  triumphant." — Barnet:  Worket, 
p.  253. 

•mir  i-t^,  fi.  [Lat.  militaris,  from  miles 
(gfiiit.    militis)  =  a    soldier ;    Fr.    miiitaire.] 

Military. 

"AlthoiiBh  he  were  a  prince  in  tm7ifi>*  vertne  ap- 
proued.  jfili>u9  of  the  honour  of  the  English  iiatlun. 
and  likewise  a  goud  law-maker,  fur  llie  eaae  and  Boiace 
of  the  common  people." — Bacon:  Henry  %'1I. 

tmil-i-tar-i-ly,  adv.     (Eng.  miUtar{y)  ;  -Zj/.] 

1,  In  a  military  manner  ;  like  a  soldier. 

2,  With  reference  t  j  matters  of  war. 

nun'-i-tar-xsm,  s.      [Eng.  mtZi(ar(i/);    Asm; 

Fr.  miUtnri$mc.\    That  system  or  policy  whicli 

causes  nations  to  keep  up  great  armies,  and 

to  pay  excessive  attention  to  military  atTair.s. 

"  Ah  !  this  miiitaritm  is  » terrible  master  1 " — Daily 

Ifeivs.  May  29,  18"l. 

mjQ  -i-tar-lSt,  s.     [Eng.  mUitar(y);  -ist.} 

*  1.  A  military  man,  a  soldier  ;  a  proficient 
in  the  art  of  war. 

2.  One  who  advocates  militarism,  or  a  war- 
like policy. 

mJl'-i-tar-^,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  militaris,  from 
mi7('.5- (genit,  viilitis)  =  a  soldier;  Fr.  miiitaire; 
Ital.  militare  ;  op.  militar.'l 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  soldiers,  or  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier  ;  pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  science  of  war  ;  becoming  or  suitable  to  a 
toldier  ;  soldierly,  warlike,  martial. 

"Though  coiiraceoua  In  brawls  and  duels,  he  knew 
nothing  of  military  dxity."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  £nj., 
Cb.  vi. 

2.  Engaged  in  war  ;  serWng  as  a  soldier. 

"He  will  ijiaiutftiu  hi«  aigiimeut  aa  well  as  any  mill- 
tarii  in;iu  in  the  world,"— iAu^ip,  .■  Henry  I'.,  iii.  2. 

B,  As  subst. :  Soldiers  generally ;  the  army, 
Boldiery,  troops  :  as,  The  military  were  called 
out. 

military-courts,  s.  pi  The  court  of 
chivalry  and  couris-niartial. 

•military-feuds,  s.  pi  Tlie  ori^nal 
feuds,  wliieli  were  in  the  hands  of  military 
men,  who  held  them  under  ililitary-tenure 
(q.v.). 

military-law,  t.    The  same  as  Martial 

LAW. 

znilitary-mast,  s.  An  armored,  tower- 
like  structure  on  a  warship,  having  a  military 
tup  (q.v.)  and  containing  animunii'on  hoists, 
speaking  luUfS,  ubservaiiun  ports,  Ac. 

military -offences,  «.  pi  Offences 
which  are  cognizable  by  the  military  courts  ; 
offences  which  come  within  the  Mutiny  Act. 

•military-tenure,  ?.  A  tenure  of  land 
on  conditiun  of  perfuiining  miJitary  service. 

•military-testament,  s. 

Roman  Law:  A  nuncupative  will  by  which 
a  soldier  might  dispose  of  his  goods  without 
the  forms  and  solemnities  required  by  the  law 
in  other  cases.     [Nuncupative.] 


military- top,  «.  A  turret-like  structure 
on  a  military  mast  (q.v.)  in  which  rai'id-fire 
guua  are  carried 

mO'-l-tate,  v.v.  [Lat.  mi$itaius,  pa.  par.  of 
milito  =  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  to  tight;  miles 
(genit.  militis)  =  a  soldier;  Fr.  militer ;  Sp. 
militar ;  Ital.  militare.]  To  be  or  stand  op- 
posed, ;  to  have  weight  or  influence  on  the 
opposite  side ;  to  weigh.  (Said  of  arguments  or 
considerations.) 

mi-U'-tlai  (ti  as  sh),  5.  [lAt.  =  (1)  warfare, 
(2)  troops,  from  miles  (gen.  militis)  =  a  soldier ; 
Fr.  mil  ice ;  Sp.  milicia;  ItaL  milizia.] 

1.  Literally  : 

*  1,  Military  service ;  warfare. 

2.  The  constitutional  force  of  England,  first 
formed  a.d.  1"2s5.  Raiseu  originally  by  the 
Lords-lieutenants  of  counties,  and  consider»,*0 
a  counterpoise  to  the  standing  army.  Re- 
cruited by  compulsory  service  by  ballot,  a  law  • 
which  is  still  in  existence  though  not  put  in 
force.  It  was  permanently  embodied  from 
1702  to  1S03,  during  the  threat  of  French  in- 
vasion ;  but  it  was  afterwards  considerably 
reduced,  until  1S52,  when  80,000  men  wer# 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  In  the  United 
States  the  Militia  is  nut  a  national  force,  as  in 
England,  but  a  state  organization,  and  is  rcgu- 
hitfd  by  State  laws.  Yet  the  militia  is,  tu  a 
certain  extent,  subject  to  Congreesional  regu- 
lation, and  under  stress  of  circumstances  is 
required  to  do  duty  fur  the  genenil  government. 
The  experience  of  the  Civil  Mar  taught  the 
authorities  of  this  country  the  value  of  a  well- 
organized  militia,  and  since  then  much  more 
attention  has  I>een  paid  than  formerly  to 
organization  and  drilling  of  state  volunteer 
forces.  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States  all 
able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
IS  and  40  years,  except  such  as  are  exempted 
by  state  laws,  are  held  as  subject  to  military 
duty.  The  total  number  of  citizens  belong- 
ing to  militia  organizations  is  limited  by  law. 
In  the  large  state  of  New  York  tlie  legal  limit 
is  20,*WKi,  and  in  the  whole  countn.-  the  militia 
numbers  but  a  little  over  l(KI,(HiO  men,  lees 
than  one-filth  of  one  pf-r  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  militia  has  jiroved  very  useful  un 
several  occasions  in  recent  years  in  suppressing 
violence  arising  from  strikes. 

IL  Fig. :  A  troop,  a  body,  a  number. 

"Unnumhered  spirits  ronnd  the**  fly. 
The  Ught  mi/fj.i  of  the  lower  sky.* 

Pope  :  A'ape  of  th«  LocK  \.  4Z 

milltia-man.  «.    A  man  belonging  to  the 


•mil-i'-ti-ate  (ti  as  filu),  v.i.    [Militia,  a.) 

1.  To  raise  militia. 

"We  coutiQue  to  m»?i(faf«."— ira7wr«,-  Ttt  Mann, 

Ul.  346 

2.  To  serve  as  a  soldier ;  to  be  warhke. 

mil'-i-um,  s.    [Lat  =  millet-l 

Bot.:  Millet-grass.  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Paniceffi.  The  llowers  are  in  a  si'ieading  pan- 
icle. Two  empty  glumes,  the  flower  glumes 
shortly  pedicellcd,  both  a%vnless  ;  ovary  glab- 
rous, styles  short,  stigmas  feathery,  fruit 
terete.  Known  species  eight.  One  species. 
Milium  cfasum,  the  Spreading  Millet-giass, 
is  British. 

mil-i-u'-sa,  mil-i-u'-Kt-a,  s.  [Xamed  after 
Milius,  a'botaiiist  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Anonacea,  tribe  Bocagea, 
Miliusa  velutiiia  is  a  tree  growing  in  Buiiuah 
and  India.  The  wood  is  used  for  caits  and 
agiicultural  implements,  spear  shafts,  and 
oai'S. 

milk,  *  melk,  *  melke,  *  milche, 
*  mylche,  *  mylck,  •  mylk,  s.  [a.S. 
* milCf  vieolCf  meoiuc ;  cogn.  with  Dut^  melk; 
Icel.  mjolk ;  Dan.  Tnelk ;  Sw.  mjblk ;  Goth. 
miluks;  Ger.  milch  =  milk  ;  Tnelken,  (pa.  t. 
molk)  =  to  milk  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  melchan  =  to 
milk  ;  cf.  Lat.  mulgeo  :=  to  milk  ;  Gr.  a/^eAyw 
{amelgo).'] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  &  2.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  1,  2. 

3.  The  white  juice  of  certain  plants. 

4.  An  emulsion,  made  by  bruising  seeds: 
as,  the  milk  of  almonds. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fond.t^c:  The  fluid  secreted  by  all  female 
mammals  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young.    As  an  alimentary  substance,  it  may 


be  regarded  as  a  perfect  food.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  solution  of  sugar,  albuminoiia 
and  saline  matter,  and  holds  in  susvensi^JD  a 
certain  proportion  of  fat  in  the  form  of  very 
minute  globrdes.  The  same  constituents  are 
found  in  the  milk  of  all  the  mammals,  but 
they  differ  considerably  in  the  proporti(»n  ia 
which  they  are  present  in  each  kind.  M.ire's 
milk  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar, 
while  that  of  the  ewe  is  very  much  richer  in 
albuminous  and  fatty  constituents,  the  milk 
of  the  cow  having  its  composition  more  evenly 
adjusted.  The  nun-fatty  snljds  of  cow's  milk, 
which  consist  of  casein,  albumin,  sugar,  and 
mineral  salts,  vary  from  about  8  to  11  per 
cent,,  and  the  fat  fiom  2  to  7  per  cent.  ;  9 
parts  of  the  non-fatty  solids  consist  on  the 
avera'.,'e  of  3  parts  of  casein,  1  of  albuinin, 
4'2  of  milk  sugar,  and  '8  of  mineral  salts. 
The  mineral  matter  consists  chiefly  of  i.h<^s- 
pliates  of  lime  and  potash,  with  a  little 
chloride  of  sodium.  Milk  spontaneously  fer- 
ments, the  sugar  being  converted  into  lactio 
acid,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  When 
an  artificial  ferment  has  been  used,  a  larger 
proportion  of  alcohol  is  generat*'d,  and  the 
milk  is  converted  into  a  product  jo  which  the 
name  of  konniiss  has  been  given.  Ihe  chief 
adulterant  adtled  to  milk  is  water;  but  sugar, 
carbonate  of  soda,  salt,  salicylic  acid,  ami 
borax  are  also  occasiouallyused.  These  latter 
are  obviously  added,  not  to  increjise  the 
quantityof  the  milk,  but  to  cover  the  addition 
of  water  or  in  order  to  prevent  the  milk  turn- 
ing sour. 

if  Condensed  milk  consists  of  cow's  or  goat's 
milk  whicli  has  been  evaporated  by  the  aid  of 
steam  j'ipes  or  a  vacuum  pan  to  one-fourth  of 
its  volume,  relined  sugar  being  added  during 
the  bojhng  in  the  proportion  of  Ulb.  in  the 
quart  of  condensed  milk  produced.  It  is  also 
prepared  without  sugar,  but  its  keeping  pro- 
perties are  niuch  less  than  the  sweetened 
article.  Both  kinds  form  a  wholesome  article 
of  food. 

2.  Human  Phy.nol :  Milk  is  the  secretion  of 
the  mammary  glands,  whose  activity  begins 
at  dehvery,  and  continues  for  a  period  of  nine 
months  as  a  rule,  but,  if  encouraged,  may 
persist  for  a  longer  time.  The  fluid  secreted 
contains  all  tliat  is  requisite  fr)r  the  nourish- 
ment and  the  development  of  the  child.  It 
contains  90  per  cent,  of  water  and  10  per  cent. 
of  solids  (casein,  fat,  sugar,  and  a  trace  of 
salts).  The  first  milk  secreted  is  colostrum; 
it  acts  as  a  natural  purgative  to  the  child. 
That  the  mind  exerts  an  influence  both  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  secretion  is  ce> 
tain.  Violent  emotions,  as  fear,  rage,  &c, 
render  it  unwholesome. 

%  (1)  Milk-and-water:  Tasteless,  insipid, 
without  character  or  distinguishing  feature, 
wishy-washy.    (Colloquial) 


(2)  Milkof  sulj-hur: 

Chem.  £  Pharm. :  Precipitated  sulphur.  Five 
ounces  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  three  ounces 
of  slaked  lime  aie  put  into  a  j-int  and  a  hall 
of  water,  and  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  precij>itate  is  thrown  down.  Used  as  a 
stimulant,  as  a  laxative,  and.as  a  conlection. 

milk-abscess,  s. 

Pathol :  An  abseess  which  sometimes  forms 
on  the  female  breast  after  cliildbirthu  It  is 
produced  by  redundancy  of  milk. 

milk-busb,  s. 

Bot:  The  genus  Synadenium  (q.v.), 

*  milk-dame,  $.  A  foster-nurse,  a  weV 
nurse. 

milk-dentition,  s. 

Anat. :  The  system  of  temporary  teeth  In 
man  or  in  any  of  the  lower  animals. 

"  It  Ib  obvious  that  the  mUk^entition  bu  peneraJty 
been  suppresstd  in  tbe  more  mudihed  fonii^ '— /*ro& 

^tnjl.  .Va-..  18St>,  p.  6CS. 

mllk>drinker,  s.    [Molokak.] 
milk-fever,  s. 

Pothol; :  A  fever  which  sometimes  arise!?  in 
females  when  first  milk  is  secret^;daft4,-r child* 
birth. 

mllk-glass,  «.    [Crvolite-olass.) 

milk-hedge,  s. 

Bot. :  Euphorbia  Tintcalli  (q.v.),  commonly 
used  in  India  for  hedges.  The  plant,  being 
full  of  aerid  milk,  ten<U  to  blister  the  skin  of 
any  one  breaking  through  the  hedges. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  ^vhat,  fall,  father :  we,  Tvet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  po1« 
or*  wore,  W9l(  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oo  —  o  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


milk— mill 
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mills-leg,  ;^. 

FcdiujL  :  White-swelliug,  FhUgnuuia  doU)iA. 

[PaLSOMASIA.] 

*  milk-livered,  *  mllke-llvered,  a. 

Cowardly,  timid,  Uuiorous. 

••  AtUkJivrr^d  lUAn. 
Tb*t  iMv'Bt  A  ch«elL  tor  bio*  a.  ft  li<:'*<l  f '^r  y  i-oagi,'* 
ahaJcaii. :  J^ar,  iv.  L 

*  mllk-madge,  s.    A  iniikniaid. 
*niUk  meats,  s.  pL     Butter,  cheese,  &c. 

"AbnUiniiig  (poui  Be>b  aaJ  mUJi:^t<;ati."—Satliy: 
Mrmtmut,  ii  'J7I. 

milk-molar,  «.  One  of  the  first  set  of 
iiiolani.  Tliey  are  shed  by  iiianiniala  when 
\ery  yrmng. 

*  mUlL-pap,  8,  The  teat  or  nipple  of  a 
woniaii.    {^luikfsp. :  Tinion  of  Athens,  iv,  8.) 

milk  ];>ar8ley,  s. 

Jiot. :  Peucalantini  palustre.  The  popular 
name  refers  to  its  luilky  juice.    {Hooker.) 

milk -porridge,  •  milk -pottage,  «. 

Food  niade  by  boiling  milk  with  water  and 
oatmeal. 

mUk-panoli,  s.  A  driuk  made  of  spirits 
mixed  with  milk  and  sweetened. 

"It  smella.  I  think,  like  milk-putich."  —  IHcken$ : 
FiektcicJi.  cU.  I. 

mllk-quartz,  s,    [Q  u a  rtz.  ] 

mllk-raok«  s.  A  series  of  shelves  in  a 
dairy  to  )to!d  milk-pans. 

mllk-slckness,  s. 

Vtt.  Med.:  A  fatal  spasmodic  disease,  pecu- 
liar to  tlio  wesl^^ni  States  of  America,  said  to 
be  owing  to  astringent  salts  contained  in  the 
soil  and  waters  of  tliese  regions.  It  attacks 
cattle,  but  is  often  communicated  to  those 
who  drink  the  milk  or  eat  the  beef  of  animals 
affected  with  it.    {Ba.TtUO.'i 

xnilk-sliake,  t.  An  Iced  l>everafro  cmn- 
jiosed  cliieflv  nf  sweetened  end  flaviTed  milk, 
the  inpredientabeinKviolentlyBhaken  together 
uy  meuna  of  "a  eniall  apparatus  constructed  for 
that  purpose.     ( ('.  S.) 

mllk-snake,  s. 

Zool  :  0;>/i/o/<i7/i/3  fxf'mitw,  a  harmless  snake 
of  a  grayisii  a^h  ciflour,  witli  tliree  rows  of 
dark  spots  along  tlie  back  and  sides.  It  is 
found  m  the  northern  and  middle  United 
etites 

"Gliding  Ilkea  Idvelyand  Innocent  mi7I-*i(aA«  out 
of  Ij1»  tirasp."— /iJ-t^  jVctrte ;  J/n.  ^ikcjj/tg  Uiubatulu 

milk-sugar,  s. 

Ckem. :  CyAl-i^On.  Laetin.  An  important 
and  characteristic  constituent  of  milii.  It  is 
obtAined  from  tlie  wliey  l)y  evaporation,  and, 
after  liaving  \wv.n  purilied  by  animal  charcoal 
and  recryslallized,  it  tinally  appears  as  hard, 
semi  transparent,  trimetric  crystals,  having 
the  same  composition  as  cane-snt^ar,  and 
nearly  the  same  specillc  gmvity,  \b2.  It  is 
BoIu)>le  in  water,  but  insolublo  In  absolute 
alcoliol  and  ether.  Milk-sui^ar  has  a  rotatory 
angle  of  59-6°  Ia|j,  and  a  coniJtir-reduciii^' 
power  seven-tenths  tJiat  of  dextrose,  liy 
ln>iling  with  sulphuric  acid  It  Is  converted 
Into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  galactose. 

milk  teeth,  s.  pL    (Mile-tooth.) 

milk- thistle,  8. 

Sot.  :  Silbyrim.  7narfamti«.'Crtlled  also  Car- 
dura mar^niis.  Ho  naniea  from  iUa  niilUy 
wliitt-ness  of  the  veins, 

mllk-thmsh,  & 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  TBBtJSB  (q.v.). 

milk  -  tie, «. 

Antli^np.:  Relationship  based  on  fosterage. 
Bo  real  \n  this  nkttionshlp  considered  among 
Bom*  races  that  marriage  between  foster- 
childron  is  forbidden. 

milk -tooth,  3. 

1.  Or'l.  iMug. :  One  of  the  first  aet  of  tcclh 
Id  in.-uiiiiiais. 

H  The  milk-teeth  In  man  are  twenty  In 
nntnlMjr,  ten  in  eaeli  jaw.  Tln*y  are  called 
Alifo  temporary  or  deeiduous  teeth. 

2.  Fnrrtfry:  The  forc-t«oth  of  a  foal,  which 
comes  at  the  ago  of  al)out  tlireo  moiitlis,  and 
la  cast  within  two  or  three  years. 

mllk-treo,  s. 

lioU:  (1)  Gatactodendron  vtile;  (2)  Tan- 
ghiaia  lactaria. 


milk-vat,  ■■'.  A  d^-ip  pan  for  setting  milk 
to  rais«'  cn-am  or  curdle  for  cheese. 

milk-vessel, «. 

1.  Urd.  Ixing,:  A  vessel  for  holding  milk. 

2.  Hot,  (PL):  Vessels  or  tubes  containing 
the  milky  Huids  iu    plants.     1.Cln£NCUVma, 

LATICIFEROt'B.J 

milk-vetch.  $. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Astragalus  (q.v.), 

milk-walk.  5.    The  district  or  streets  of 

a  tuwji  supplied  by  one  milkman, 

mllk-\irarm,  a.  Warm  as  milk  In  its 
natural  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  bi-east  or 
udder. 

"The  water  1b  but  Juat  milk-wann.'—iJt^oe:  Tour 
thro  Great  lirUaln.  iiC  80. 

milk- white,  a. 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  White  as  milk;  of  a  pure 
white  colour. 

**  Meek  as  thnt  emMem  of  her  lowly  heart 
The  intikwhile  !;uj»b  wlilcli  hi  n  hue  ehe  led." 
M'ordjieorlh  :  iVhite  boo  qf  /If/Utone,    (lutrod.) 

2.  Bot.,  <£c ;  Dull  white,  verging  to  blue. 

mUk,  v.t.  &  t.    [Milk,  s.] 

A.  Trarisitive  : 
I.  Literaily  : 

I.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breasts  or  odder 
by  the  liand. 

"  Tliou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses  Idly  piping 
ou  oatcii  reeds,  but  miPting  the  kiue."— tiay;  ^shep- 
herd's  Week,    (i'rueiue.) 

•  2.  To  suck. 

"  I  b»ve  given  suck,  and  kn»w 
How  tender  'tij  to  love  the  bal>e  that  mitka  uie." 
ShaJixiti.  :  Mactirth.  L  7. 

3.  To  supply  With  milk  ;  to  add  milk  to, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  extract  money 
from. 

"  Aiid  to  ayd  the  kynge  In  bys  right  must  the  coiU' 
moiis  be  m-lked  till  they  bleede  aguyue.' — Tifndaii: 
K'orKes,  p.  36^. 

2.  In  horse-racing  slang,  to  lay  or  bet 
against  a  Imrse  whicli  is  one's  own  property, 
and  which  is  not  intended  to  win, 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  draw  milk,  to  suck. 

"  Tlist  ye  iiifty  tnilk  out.  and  be  dellfiht^d."'— /(•iafc 
Uvi.  iL 

2.  To  give  milk,  to  Buckle. 

"  Far  llch  a  mother  nthe  can  chfliisb. 
And  mUkcn  aa  duth  a  nuriuc." 

Uomaunt  of  tkt  JtoaA. 

" mOk'-en,  a.  [Eng.  milk;  •en.]  Consisting 
of  milk";  milky, 

*milken-way,  s.    The  Milky-way  (q.v.). 

milk'-er,  s.    [l^tg.  viUk,  v.  ;  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  milks:  specif., 
an  apparatus  for  milking  cows  mechanicdlly. 

"His  klne,  with  BwcIIIug  udders,  ready  sU-uid. 

Aud,  luwiiig  lot  the  |iiiil,  invite  tliu  rnilker'M  hand." 
/>ri/dfn  :  t'irffU;  W^wrjic  IL  7«4. 

2,  A  cow  or  other  animal  which  gives  milk. 

"  A  cow  thiit  li  a  I'nor  mitki-r  falls  to  give  her  owiitr 
that  larger  purtlou  ol  protiU"— i'Aeftton/  Dair^-fartn- 
inff,  p.  17 

•  mfllC-fill,  *  mllk'-ftU,  a.  [Kng.  mUk,  and 
Jull.}    Flowing  witli  imlk  ;  frnilfuT,  fertile. 

"  O  milk/itll  vale*  with  buiidnMl  l»ruoks  Indented." 
S]il9eattrr:  Th«  Iteoau,  1,013. 

"milk'  i  1^,  adv.  [Kng.  mUky ;  -hj.]  After 
tlie  manner  of  milk  ;  like  milk ;  lacteally. 

milk'-i-ness,  «.     [Eng.  milky;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  milky  or 
having  a  colour  or  conHlstenee  Uko  milk. 

2.  iSoftness,  gentleness,  mildness. 

**W<.iild  I  could  flharc  tliu  balmy,  even  temper. 
And  tnilktmu  o(  blood. '     Drydtn  :  Cltvtnmt,  L  1. 

mllk'-mald.  s.     [Kng.  mWh,  and  'maid.'\    A 

wuiiian  cmi)loyed  to  milk  cows  ;  a  dairy-maid. 

milk'-man,  s.  [Eng.  milk^  and  man.]  A 
man  who  sells  milk  or  carhus  milk  about  for 
sale. 

mUk'-pall,  8.    [Eng.  mUk,  and  'nail}    A  poll 

or  vessel  inlo  which  cow.s  arc  milked. 

"Tliivt  vory  ■ulwOoii'w  wbK-h  last  wtwk  was  grarlnir 
In  the  IWId,  wnvl;iK  In  the  milK)»ill.ov  gT^f*Ui^  hi  ti<o 
uardeii,  la  now  Ixioino  |>ait  ot  tb«  m»ii.'~Wittu. 
Irttfirooemrnt  qf  the  Mind. 

milk'-p&n,  8.      [Eng.    m/^fr,    and    Twiit.]     A 

vessi  I  in  which  milk  in  krpt  In  the  uairy. 

"For  wbt'ii  the  nintds  Ridlt  the  fnfUixifu.  or  krpt 
any  raLket.  they  would  lay  It  U|><ni  ItubUi."— iliuxm .' 


milk -room,  -v  [Eng.  milk,  and  nA<vv.\  A 
Kiiiiu  lu  a  dairy  where  milk  is  keut  in  the 
iiiilkpans. 

milk' -sop,  *  mllk-soppe,  £.  [Eng.  milk, 
and  mp.] 

1.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  milk. 

2.  A  soft,  elleniinate,  feeble-minded  person; 
one  who  is  devoid  of  all  mauline:is. 

"Boys.  a]>e«,  bnigfrarts.  Jauka,  m^kwpt.' 

iihukctp.  :  J/uc-A  Ado  About  .Vuthing,  T.  L 

mUk-weed,  s.     [Eng.  milk,  and  vxid.] 
I'.ot.:  The  genus  Asclepiaa  (q.v.). 
^  Green  Milkweed  is  the  genus  Acerates. 

milk'-WOm-ail,  s.  [Kng.  vUlk,  and  woman.\ 
A  womaii  wliu  carries  about  luilk  for  sale. 

"Even  your  milktcM'naii  and   yuur  uun>«rv-maJda 
baveafelfow-fcvliiife-.  '— .IrfiujArioI.   i/n,t.  if/Juhn  JtuIL 

milk'-wood,  s.    [Zug.  milk,  and  icood.] 
iJota  ny ; 

1.  Pseudohnedia,  formerly  BrosimitmBpurium. 
an  evergreen  Bliriib  growing  in  Jamaica  ;  bui 
JamaicH  Milkwuod  is  ISapium  lauri/oliuin, 

2.  Sideroxylon  iTwmi*. 

milk'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  mia-,  aud  u'oTt.\ 

liotany : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Polygala  (q.v.).  Ccm- 
mon  Milkworl  is  Polygala  vulgaris;  Auhtrian 
Milkwort,  P.  uliginosa  or  aiistriaca,  botli  these 
are  British  ;  Sea  Milkwort  is  the  genus  Glaux, 
and  specially  Glaux  m/xritivux. 

2.  /'/. ;  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  th« 
order  Polygalacea  (q.v.). 

milk'-y.  a.     [Eng.  milk  ;  -y.J 

1.  Made  of  milk  ;  consisting  or  composed  of 
milk. 

"The  palls  high  foaming  with  a  mUky  riood." 

i'a/jo:  U'tmer ;  llUtd  xvi.  780. 

2.  Resembling  milk  ;  of  the  nature  of  milk- 

"Some  plants,  ui>ou  breaking  their  vessela.  yield  a 
imlhy  \\x\c9."—Arb\Uht\ot:  Un  jUmtnU. 

"3.  Yielding  milk. 

"  Perhaiw  n>y  i>assion  he  disdains. 
And  courts  the  milki/  mothers  uf  ttie  philns.* 
iioscommoiL 

4.  White,  milk-white. 

"  Whose  milky  finturvs  plcAse  them  more 
'i'hnu  ours  of  jet  tliiu  buxuisb  d  brl){lit.'* 

Crabbe:   Woman. 

•5.  Soft,  mild,  tender,  gentle,  timid. 

"  This  milky  geutleuess  and  cour»o  of  yours.'* 

Shaketp,  :  Lear,  L  C 

mllky-jolces,  s.  pi. 

P-"t. :  Jtiii.es,  resembling  milk  in  appearance, 
in  the  latieiferous  vessels  of  plants.  Fuuna 
in  many  Eupliorliiaeett-,  Asclepiadacefie,  ^c 

milky-quartz,  &     [Quartz,] 

milky-way,  s.   [Galaxy.] 

mill(I),^\  [I-it.  7ui7/e=a thousand.]  Amoney 
of  account  in  tlib  Uuited  states,  being  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  the  tenth 
l^art  (if  a  tent.,  and  vL-erefore  equal  to  about  ( 
ot  an  English  farthing. 

milK'J),  'melle,  "mlln,  *mulle,  ^muloD, 
'myln,  'mylne,  a-.  [A.s.  myin,  m^^ri 
from  Ijit.  molina  —  a  mill,  from  vwUi  =a  mill, 
from  7nvlo  =  U>  grind;  Ictd.  rfty/rui  =  a  mill; 
\ivl,  mrlin ;  Fr.  moulin;  Dut.  nwieru J 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 
h  Lilrrallt/: 

(1)  A  machine  for  grinding  grain,  fruit,  ot 
other  substances,  and  inducing  them  to  a  line 
powder. 

"  The  berriea  cnckle.  utd  the  mUl  tunu  niniid." 
/•op*  :  Kit^  if  rAi*  Lork,  Ul.  lOflL 

(2)  A  lapidary's  gii ml ing- wheel,  known  as  a 
rou^liing-iiii//,  cloih-7n(/i,  &c. 

(3)  A  machine,  or  cuinplicatlon  of  enginoa 
or  machinery,  fnr  working  up  raw  mateiial, 
and  pix'])uring  It  for  immediate  uko  or  for  em- 
ployment in  a  further  Htago  of  manufacture; 
aH,  a  co(lon-mt7i,  a  upinnlng-mi//,  a  saw-miiJ, 
an  oil-mi//.  Ac. 

(4)  The  buildings  or  Ikctory  containing  such 
machinery. 

(  )  A  Htamplng-preHs  for  coin. 
"  tllo  iM'Vt  InvDilInn  rurcnhitnggidd  and  alWer  with 
the  I'u.l  and  |>ieH."— tl'dZ/w^*.-  Attcaotm  of  Putnllilfi. 

V»l     It.,  Cli.   111. 

(0)  A  treadmllKq.v.X 

2.  Fig.:  A  pugilisllo  encounter;  a  prize 
fight.     (Slang.) 

"  He  liad  treated  her  111. 
B««auM  aba  refiuetl  to  go  down  lu  a  milt  ' 

fJooU:  Jiiu  Ai/mnnMgf. 


boil,  b^  ;  p^t.  J<^1 ;  oat,  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  bcnph  ;  go,  rem  ;  thin,  this  :  sin.  as  :  expect,  ^onophon,  oxUt.    ph  -  £ 
hUau,  -tlan  -  Shan,    ^tion,  -bIoq  —  shiin ;  -tlon,  -§ion  ~  zhuiu    -oloua,  -tiouB,  -slous  —  ahus.    -bio,  -<Uo.  t-Vc.  -  bcl.  dpL 
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n.  Die-sinking:  The  hardened  steel  roller 
having  the  design  in  cameo,  and  used  for  im- 
pressing in  intaglio  a  plate,  as  in  the  bank- 
uote  system  of  engraving;  era  copper  cylinder, 
as  in  the  process  of  engraving  cylinders  for 
calico-printing. 

t  (1)  Barker's  mill: 

Mack. :  A  glass  vessel  containing  water,  and 
capable  of  moving  about  on  its  vertical  axis. 
In  the  lower  part  is  a  tube  bent  horizontally 
at  the  two  ends  in  opposite  directions.  The 
water  issuing  makes  it  revolve  on  its  axis. 
Calle  1  also  the  Hydraulic  Tourniquet. 

(2)  Light  mill:  [Radiometek]. 

mill-bar,  s. 

Iron-v:orks:  The  rough  bar,  as  drawn  out 
by  the  puddler's  rolls,  as  distinguished  from 
mercliant-bar. 

mill-board,  s.  A  st^ut  pasteboard  made 
of  strong  materials,  such  as  refuse  Hax,  cotton, 
and  hemp,  rope,  or  bagging  ;  ami  used  for  the 
stitl  portion  of  book-covers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  also  used  for  packing  between 
the  Ilanges  of  pipes,  being  previously  soaked 
in  oil. 

Mill-board  cutter:  A  machine  for  cutting 
heavy  board,  for  book-covers  and  pasteboard 
boxes. 

mill-cake,  s. 

1,  Tlie  incorporated  materials  for  gnn- 
powder,  in  the  cake  form,  previous  to  granu- 
lating. 

2.  Tlie  mass  of  hulls  and  parenchyma  re- 
maniing  after  the  expression  of  linseed-oil. 

*  mill-doll,  v.  i.    To  do  work  on  the  ti-ead- 

mill. 

■*  I  iiiii  seut  hither  to  mill-dolL"— Fielding :  Amelia, 
bk.  i..ch.  x. 

*  mill-dolly,  s.    Work  on  the  treadmill. 

Puiitslit  fttharil  labour  iq  Bridewel.  which  beutiiig 
of  heiiin,  the  tliievea  call  Mill-*loUy."~Stnith :  Livet  uf 
UigltwtiynteTi,  1.  108. 

mill-eye,  s.  The  eye  or  opening  in  the 
cases  of  a  mill  at  which  the  meal  is  let  out. 

mill-furnace,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  reheating  furnace  ;  a  furnace 
where  the  puddled  metal  is  reheated,  pre- 
paratory to  again  passing  through  the  rolls. 

mill-gang,  s.  In  warping,  that  part  of 
the  warp  which  is  made  by  a  descending  and 
ascending  course  of  the  threads  round  the 
warping-mill. 

mill-gearing,  s.  The  shafts,  wheels, 
&c.,  by  which  tlie  motion  of  the  tirst  moving 
powt'r  is  communicated  to  the  mauufacturnig 
machine. 

TO  ill-hand,  s.  A  person,  male  or  female, 
engaged  in  a  mill. 

mill-head,  s.  The  head  of  water  by  which 
a  mill-wheel  is  turned. 

mill-holm,  s.  a  low  meadow  or  field  in 
the  \icinity  of  a  mill ;  a  watery  place  about  a 
niilldani. 

mill-hopper,  s.    The  hopper  of  a  mill. 

[Hoi'fEU.J 

mill-leat,  *  miUeat,  s.    A  trench  that 

conveys  water  U>  a  luiU. 

mill -mountain,  s. 

hot.  :  JIountain-Hax  (Linum  caXhariiam), 

mill-pick,  s.  A  miller's  tool  for  dressing 
millstoiR-s,  giving  to  the  burrs  the  slightly-ser- 
iated surface,  an  operation  known  as  cracking. 

mill-pool,  s.    A  milliKind. 

mill-rind,  mill-rynd,  s. 

ller. :  A  moline  (h-v.). 

*  mill-Sixpence,  *  mllled-sixpenee, 

«.    An  old  English  coin,  tirst  issued  in  Ijijl. 

"Ay.  by  these  gloves,  did  he  (or  I  wonld  I  might 
never  come  iu  luiue  own  great  clinmber  agAin  else),  of 
eeveu  gronta  in  mill-sixpences." — Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wives  nf  Windsor,  i,  L 

mill-spindle,  s.  Tlie  vertical  spindle  of 
a  ^Tiiiding-mill,  on  which  the  runner  is  sup- 
ported. 

mill-tail,  s.  The  tail-race  of  a  mill  which 
conducts  the  water  away  from  the  wheel. 

mill-tooth,  -t.     A  grinder  or  molar-tooth. 

"  The  hest  instrument*  for  craelting  bones  and  imta 
HTe  grlmitm  or  }ni!r-ti-cth."^Arbuthnol:  On  AUntenU. 

*  mill  -ward,  s.    The  keeper  of  a  mill. 


mill-wheel,  s.  The  water-wheel  which 
impels  the  niachinei"y  of  a  mill. 

*•  Th"u  didst  veiit  thygroiins. 
As  fast  as  miil-wlieeU  strike." 

Slutketp. :  Tempett.  1.  S. 

mill-work,  s. 

1.  The  maclmiery  of  a  mill. 

2.  The  art  or  tiperation  of  constructing  mills. 

mill-wright,  s.  A  wright  or  mechanic 
whose  occupation  is  to  construct  and  repair 
the  machinery  of  mills. 

mill(l),  v.t.     tMlLL(2),  5.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  grind,  as  in  a  mill ;  to  comminute ;  to 
reduce  to  power. 

■'  Tia  here ;  this  ov;il  box  well  fill'd 
With  beat  tubacco,  finely  miWd." 

(jQwper  :  To  the  Kev.  Wiiltam  Bull. 

2.  To  pass  through  a  machine  ;  to  shape  or 
finish  in  a  machine,  as  metal-work. 

3.  To  stamp,  as  coin  in  a  mint,  so  as  to  raise 
the  edge  slightly,  afterwards  serrating  or 
denting  the  edges. 

"Wood's  balf-iience  are  not  tnitted,  and  therefore 
mure  easily  counterfeited.  * — Swift :  Drapier't  Lctten. 

4.  To  throw,  as  undyed  silk. 

5.  To  full,  as  cloth. 

•  6.  To  beat  up  and  froth. 

"  Having  breakf«.sted  on  a  cup  of  mfTleti  chocolate." 
— ff,  Brooke:  f'Ml  ofliuality.  i.  235. 

11.  Fig.  :  To  beat  severely  with  the  fista ; 
to  thrash,  to  pummel. 

*'  He  had  rnilled  a  policeman." — Thacktrajf  :  Shabby 
Genteel  Story,  ch.  viii, 

mill(2),  r.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  swim  under 
water.  A  tenn  used  of  whales  among  whale- 
tishers. 

mill'-cdg.  s.  [Eng.  mill  (2),  8.,  and  cog.]  Tlie 
cog  of  a  mill-wheel. 

"The  timber  is  useful  for  nxUlcogt." — Siortimer : 
Uuib'indry. 

mill-dam,  •  mlll-damb,5.    [Eng.  mill  (2), 

and  dam.\ 

1.  A  wall  or  bank  across  the  course  of  a 
stroaiu  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  and 
divert  it  into  a  milh-ace. 

"  Not  so  where,  soomiul  ol  ft  check,  it  leap* 
The  millfinm."  Cwper:  Tutk.  v.  lOB. 

2.  A  niillpond. 

milled,a.  [MiLL(l),v.]  Having  passed  through 
a  mill ;  having  the  edges  sen-ated,  or  trans- 
versely grooved,  as  a  sMlling,  a  sovereign,  &c. ; 
fulled,  as  cloth. 

'■  That  sum  in  good  m(7Ze</;8llT«r."— Jfacautay  ;  Mitt. 
Enj..  ch,  xxiiL 

milled-cloth,  s. 

Fabric :    Woollen   cloth    which    has   been 
[       fulled  or  felted  by  beating,  to  thicken  it.     It 
is  called  dnuble-milled  when  the  operation 
lias  been  repeated  to  increase  its  density. 

milled-lead,  s.  Lead  which  has  been 
spread  iuto  a  sheet  in  the  rolling-mill,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  lead  which  is  levelled  while 
in  a  melted  condition. 

milled-money,  s.  Coined  money.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

milled-slate,  s.  Slates  sawn  out  of 
blocks  by  machinery,  instead  of  being  split 
iuto  lamina-. 

mil-lo-fl-or'-e,  a.  [Ital.,  from  mille  =  & 
Ihou.sand,  and  Jiore  —  flowers.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

millefiore-glass,  s.  A  species  of  mosaic 
en\  eloped  in  a  transparent  bulb,  A  number 
of  pieces  of  tiligree,  or  tube.s  of  glass  enamel, 
are  fused  together,  their  sections  representing 
stai-s,  flowers,  and  other  ornaments.  Sections 
of  these  tubes  are  imbedded  in  white  trans- 
parent flint-glass,  forming  paper-weights. 

mil-le-nar'-i-an,  mil-len-nar'-I-an,  a.  &. 

6.     |Lat.  milknarius,  from  mille=.  a  thousand  ; 
Fr.  viillenairi:.] 

A,  As  od'.  ;  Consisting  of  a  thousand  ; 
espec,  consisting  of  a  thousand  years;  per- 
taining to  the  millennium. 

"  Daniel,  in  the  construction  of  the  favourers  of  the 
miUenarian  opinion,  is  pretended  to  speak  particu- 
larly of  the  tyrannical  reign  of  antichrist.'— fl;-.ir.i//  ; 
The  Revelation  C'lrt^enleU. 

B.  As  stibst. :  One  who  believes  in  the  mil- 
lennium, or  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  for  a 
thousand  years.     [Millennium.] 

"The  heart*  of  pimiiis  aa  well  aa  mffjenariana 
answer  'True.'  "—0.  h'in'jsley  :  Tetut,  ch.  xvlt 


mil-le-nar  i-an-igm,  *  mil-len-ar-ism, 

s.  [Eng.  miikiuirian ;  -ism..]  The  doctrine 
or  tenets  of  the  Millenariana.  Called  also 
Chiliasm. 

"The  long-since  condemned  conceits  of  an  old,  and 
hitherto  fui-gotten  mUlenarirm.."  —  Bp.  Ball:  Jteptla- 
lion  Unreveiiled. 

*  mil'-len-ar-^,  a.  &s.   [Lat.  viUlenaHus;  Fr. 

iiilUenaire.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  a  thousand ;  lasting  for  a 
thousand  years. 

"  We  are  apt  to  dream  that  God  will  make  bia  saiuta 
reign  here  as  kings  in  a  rrtillenary  kiiiKdom."— £j^. 
T'lylor :  Sermons,  vol.  il.,  ser.  12 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  millennium. 

"  For  I  foretell  the  millenary  year," 

tiryden  :  Palamou  i  Arctte.     (Dedic) 

B,  -45  substantive : 

1.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years  ;  a  millen- 
nium. 

"Where  to  fix  the  heghmiug  of  that  marvellous  mil- 
lenary, and  «here  the  eud.'—Bp.  Hall .-  Breathings  nj 
the  Devout  Sou!.  §  15. 

2.  One  who  looks  for  the  millennium ;  a 
miUenarian. 

millenary-petition,  .«. 

Church  Hist.:  A  petition  named  from  the 
number  of  signatures  api>ended  to  it  (though 
they  actually  fell  shoit  of  a  thou.saud),  pre- 
sented by  the  Purit-ans  to  James  I.  in  lOO'i. 
The  petitioners  desired  to  be  relieved  from 
the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the 
ring  in  the  marriage  service,  conlirmation,  and 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  petition 
also  treated  of  (1)  objections  to  the  Church 
service ;  (2)  pluralities,  non-resi<Ience,  and 
clergy  who  did  not  preach,  thougli  they  were 
resident ;  (3)  the  better  maintenance  of  the 
parochial  clergy;  and  (4)  redress  of  Cliurch 
discipline.  The  Hampton  Court  Conference 
was  the  outcome  of  this  petition.  [Confer- 
ence, ^.] 

nul-len'-ni-al,  a.  [Lnt.  mille  —  a,  thousand, 
and  annus  =  3.  year,  on  analogy  of  biennial, 
&c.  ]  Lasting  for  a  thousand  years ;  pertaining 
to  the  millennium. 

"  To  he  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  Is  the  character- 
istic of  th.-se  who  are  to  enioythe  millennial  happi- 
ness ■—Bume*. 

f  mil-len'-ni-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  milknial;  -w(.) 
A  miUenarian    , 

*  mil-len'-ni-^n-ism,  s.  [Lat.  miUenium.'^ 
Millenarianism  ;  the  doctrine  or  t«nets  of  the 
miUenariaiis. 

'•  Tis  s-iid  that  he  (Sir  W.  Raleghj  wrot«  a  tract  of 
miUenianum."—\Vovd:  At/unO!  Oxvii,  vol.  ii. 

*mil-len'-ni-ar-i§m,  s.  [Millennium.] 
WiUenarianism, 

*  mil'-len-mst,  s.  [I,at.  millenn(ium.) ;  Eng. 
sutf.  -ist.]    A  miUenarian. 

mzl-len'-ni-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  from  mille  =a  thousand,  and 
annus  =  a  year.] 

1.  Script.  :  A  period  of  a  thousand  years, 
during  which  Satan  shall  be  contined  to  the 
bottomless  pit,  having  tii-st  been  bound  by  an 
angel  with'  a  great  chain  (Rev.  xx.  1-3), 
whilst  the  souls  of  those  vho  have  been  "be- 
headed for  the  witness  of  Jesus,"  and  have  not 
worshii)ped  tlie  beast  or  his  image,  or  re- 
ceived his  mark  upon  their  foreheads  or  their 
hands,  shall  live  and  reign  with  Christ  for  a 
thousand  years  (Rev.  x.\.  1-G). 

2.  Church  Hist. :  During  tlie  first  three  cen- 
turies, when  Christians  were  at  intervals  in 
danger  of  martyrdom,  and  many  actually 
suftered  death,  the  millennium  loomed  largely 
before  their  minds :  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  intei-preted  literally,  was  considered  to 
be  pre-millennial,  and  the  millennium  to  be  a 
literal  reign  of  hira  and  the  martyrs.  The 
Christian  fathers,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Irenfflus,  with  the  heretical  Cerinthians,  Mar- 
cionites,  Montanists,  and  Melitians,  held  these 
views,  as  did  Papias  and  Irenwus  with  rather 
extravagant  accompaniments.  Towards  the 
end  of  tlie  second  centurj',  Cains,  a  presbyter 
of  Rome,  led  the  way  in  opposing  their  mil- 
lennial <i)nceptions,  and,  in  the  tiiird,  Origen 
considered  tiie  millennium  as  consisting  of 
spiritual  delights  to  be  I'njoyed  by  souls  raised 
to  perfection  in  the  world  to  come.  Jerome 
also  gave  a  spiritnal  interpretation  to  the 
jiassage  in  Revelation.  On  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism,  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  view  gradually  arose  that  mil- 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fS-ll,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p^t, 
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lerinial  glory  had  already  begun.  The  |>er&e- 
CiiU:dCbniitiausba<l  hMu.anawereBpirituulIy 
n-i^'iiing  with  Jesus  unseen.  His  visible  re- 
»;i|'«a.niiic«  would  uot  be  till  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  tliiiiga,  when  lie  would  come  to 
jii-lge  the  world.  From  al^out  the  year  PjO 
yet  another  o|>iiiionar<Miuaud  gaiuedexteiiiiive 
'■lodence.  Tlie  lujllenuiuni,  to  be  heralded  by 
tliL-  coming  of  Jesus,  be^jan  with  his  first 
a-iveiit,  and  was  now  alwut  closing.  Hnny 
landed  proprieUirs,  there'ore,  believed  they 
si '>;ild  no  longer  require  their  estates,  and 
m  ^ht  atone  for  their  sins  by  giving  them  over 
t"  'Jic  church,  the  deed  of  be<iuestcouimenciii;j 
with  the  words  Apprrrpiiu/uante  mnmli  Unnino 
(As  the  end  of  the  world  is  approaching),  and 
the  calataii  were  not  returned  when  it  was 
fo-md  that  the  world  outlasted  the  year  1000. 
Two  opinions  are  now  held  :  one,  that  the 
B'Uent  of  Clirist  will  be  pre-niillennial,  and 
that  a  literal  rtign  of  martyrs  and  saints  shall 
take  place  with  him  on  earth;  the  otlier  is, 
that  the  niilleiinnun  will  be  brought  on  by 
the  blessing  r>f  the  lloly  .Spirit  on  the  means 
employed  for  the  conversiitn  of  the  world,  and 
that  during  the  continuance  of  tlie  promised 
years  Jesus  shall  reign  in  the  hearts  of  nearly 
all  mankind,  ami  shall  not  return  visibly  till 
be  eomes  as  Judge.  Many  interpreters,  hold- 
ing that  in  projihecy  a  day  stiinds  fur  a  year, 
consider  that  the  1,260  days  mentioned  in 
rcev.  xii.  0,  &c.,  mean  1.26U  years;  yet  they 
deem  the  1,000  years  to  be  literal  years.  The 
reason  jirohably  is  th;it  they  are  influenced  by 
the  Jewish  tradition  that  the  seventh  thousand 
yL-arg  from  tlie  creation  of  man  shall  be  a 
ixihbatic  thousand.  Hugh  Miller,  wdo  accepted 
the  view  that  a  prophetic  day  means  a  year, 
and,  being  a  geologist,  was  not  startled  by 
very  large  nunit>ers,  considered  the  milleunium 
to  be  StiO.OOO  ywirs. 

"  A'«majit([iv-oa(ulI  iiocoantof  thatstAtecftUedtlitt 
mUlenniutri.' '—liumci :  Theory  <i/ the  Earth, 

O^-ld-pSd,  in0'-l!-pede.  s.     (Lat.  miUe- 
pfihi  =  the  woocllouse,  or  dircclly  from  miUe 
=  a  thousand,  and  pts  (geuit.  pedis)  =■  a  foot.] 
Zoology : 

1.  The  genua  lulus,  or  the  family  lulidee 
(q.v.). 

2.  iPl.)  The  onier  Chilngnatha  (q.v.).  So 
called  from  the  numerous  leet. 

mil-lep'-dr-a,  $,     [L&t.  milU  =  a  tliousand, 
and  porus  =  a  passage,  a  channel.] 

Zuol. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mil- 
leporidte  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  a  calcareous 
skeleton  with  a  foUaceous  or  laminar  ex]»an- 
sion,  studded  with  minute  apertures  of  two 
sizes.  The  colony  consists  of  two  kinds  of 
zooida,  the  one  with  four  to  six  knobbed  ten- 
taelea.  inhabiting  the  larger,  and  the  second 
•with  five  to  tweuty-Iive  tentacles,  the  smaller 
ones. 

inn'-lS-pdre,«.    rMtti-cpoRA.]   An  individual 
of  the  genus  Millupora  (i^.v.^ 

ma-le-p6r'-{-dsa.  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  mi;/<- 
poria):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  a'lj.  surf,  -idas.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Hyilrocorallina,  tyjic 
Millep'jra  (q.v.).  They  help  to  coustitute 
coral  reefs  in  Uio  Wedt  Indies. 

miller.  •  mel-lere,*  mnl-nere,  *  tnyl- 

loro»   '  IP  '.ore,  s.     [Hha.  vull;  -€T.\ 

L  Ord,  Lung.  :  One  who  keeps  or  attends  to 
a  mill,  especially  a  Hour  mill. 

"What  iiiftii,  moro  wAtrr  cHtlcth  by  the  mill 
Thftii  wuU  tbo  initli'r  of." 

UKaketp.  :  TUu$  Androniciu,  U.  L 
n.  Trchnically : 
1.  Entrtm. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Bomhy- 


It  Is  all 
with  il  o  u  r , 
2,  Ichthy.: 
linljatUaipiila. 

[MVLIOBATUi.] 

miller^ 

dog.   5 

Ichthy.  :  GaltHM  oanis, 
the  I'fiiny  Dog  or  Com- 
mon Tupc.    ITort.] 

mlllor'»-t]inmb.  $. 

Irhll.u.  :  ('uttus  g.bio. 
the  Itivcr  iJulIh.ad. 


lusted  over  like  a  inilk-r 
whence  the  n.iTrie, 
Tlie     i    L 


miller's  thumb. 


"Tb»  luuat  of  Miltpy't.thumb  to  m\A  ia  hav«  r*f*r- 
•nc«  tu  th*  foriu  ui  ih«  h'A'l.  .  .  .  Itila  U  lux-jih 
l.ruft-l,  Aii.l  r..uiiil..l.  likulhr  thuii.liuf  ninlllpr.  wl.lJi 
htm  Iwrii  ittmtrllMl  t.yn  |>fH'iill«r und  connt/int  (irtl.>eiof 
the  iiiii«claii  111  tlia  rxarclM  nt  %  .  .  .  mot  lmr>orti>iit 
r*rt ..(  hU««xu[Mili.m.--r,irr#/i.-  British  I^mMm,  i\.  Vt. 


mil-ler-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Philip  Miller 
(10&1-1771),"  u  botanisU) 

Bot, :  The  typical  genua  of  the  sub-tril>e 
Milleriea:  (q.v.ju 

mil  ler-i-e-fle.  s.pl    fMod.  Lat  mUleri(a): 
i..ut.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufll  -tte.] 
Hot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Sene- 

cioiiidea?. 

Amicr-i^m,  5.    iSeodef,] 

Church  Hist. :  The  iire-niillennial  doctrines 
of  the  MilleriLes  (q.v.).     iiiartUii.) 

mil'-ler-lte  (1),  s.  [Named  after  the  eminent 
ervstiillograplier,    W.    H.    Miller;    suff.    -ite 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  mostly  oc- 
curring in  small  tufts  and  gruui>3  of  iuterlaciug 
capillary  crystals,  also  iu  librous  and  radiating 
crusts.  Hardness,  3  to  a-5 ;  sp.  gr.  4  <i  to 
5'03  ;  lustre,  metallic  ;  colour,  brass-  to  bronze- 
yellow,  sometimes  tarnished  ;  streak,  bright ; 
brittle.  Compos.  :  suljiliur,  36"1 ;  nickel, 
Wy  =  100 ;  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
NiS.  Kouud  in  crevices  iu  the  clay-ironstone 
of  filerthyr  Tydvil,  South  Wales,  and  iu  crusts 
at  the  Sterling  mine,  xVntwerp,  New  York  ; 
also  in  small  aniuunl  at  a  few  other  localities. 

Mil'-Ier-ite  (2),  a.    [Seedet] 

Church  HUt.  :  A  follower  of  Williair.  Miller, 
an  American  pre-millenniHlist,  who  expected 
the  immediate  return  of  Je.sus  to  reiiru  upon 
the  earth.  Believing  in  the  literal  fulfdment 
of  tlie  prophe(!ie«,  the  Millerites  asserted  lliat 
the  llrst  juilgment  would  lake  place  in  1S4:J. 
Subsequently  other  periods  were  named  ;  and 
so  lirm  was  the  f;iitli  of  many  that  they  dis- 
posed of  all  their  worldly  goods,  provided 
themselves  with  "ascension  robes,"  and  waited 
with  anxiety  for  the  sounding  of  the  last 
trumpet— the  signal  for  their  elevation.  Many 
bi-eame  insane  through  excitement  and  fear ; 
others,  finding  that  they  were  repeatedly  dis- 
aiipjiuted,  gave  up  their  expectations,  and 
the  sect  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct," 
(Bartlett,  ed.  1877.) 

Znil-les'-lm-al,  a.  [I^t.  miUesimus,  from 
miUe  =z&  thousand.]  'ihousaudth  ;  consisting 
of  thousaudth  parts. 

mil'-let,  s.  [Vr.,  dimin.  of  mi7  =  mill,  millet, 
irom  l^t.  jnUiiim;  A-ti,  77uZ=  millet;  Gr. 
/i«Ai(T)  (uieUni). ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot..  Agric.,  ttc. :  Panicum 
miliaceum.  and  P.  miliare,  with  some  other 
spet:ies  of  small-seed  corn.  They  are  exten- 
sively grown  in  India,  in  parts  of  which  the 
former  is  c:alled  wassee  and  the  latter  bhadlee. 

"  Llttlft  living  creatures.  In  a  qoftntlty  of  wiit«r  no 
biltiftr  Ibtui  agmln  vi  iniUel."~Ka]/:  Un  the  Crtatton, 
pL  i. 

^  German  millet  is  a  variety  of  Sftaria  ita- 
Ika:  Indian  millet  is  >or{;/ii(ni  imi{7arf;  Italian 
millot^  6ctaria  itali^a ;  and  Texas  millet,  ibur- 
yhum  cemuunu 

2.  Millet-grass. 

inlllet-beer,^.  A  fermented  liquor  made 
in  Ivoumania,  and  the  neighbouring  districts, 
from  millet-seed. 

miUot  grass, «. 

livt, :   1  he  geuus  Miliiun  (q.V-X 

mill'-horso,  s.  (Fng.  mill,  and  harm.]  A 
horsd  employed  to  turn  a  mill. 

"  lUit  III  l»  one  to  yoii,  n  hi>n>«  mill  &  b  mdlh^n^, 
(Irliiko  Ktv  yr  «wo,  &  h^jc  vrayuu  Uriiike."— .Sir  T.  JJvre : 
H't/rKi,  i\  sa<f. 

mU.~li-,  in  comp.  [Lat.  Tnt7?«  =  a  thousand.)  A 
thousand  ;  a  thousand  fold. 

mil'-U-ard.  3.  [Fr.]  A  thousand  millions: 
as,  a  ittiUlitril  of  friincH  —  nearly  oquiTalont  to 

8i:(Kl,0(Kl,(K)0. 

•  mil  -U-ar-5r,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  miHfaWu5  =  per- 
Uuiiiiig  to  a  thou^anil,  coni]>rittiiig  a  thousand 
mees,  or  a  Roman  mile;  mi^«  =  a  thousand.] 

(MlLU.] 

A.  Aa  atU. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  Uiu  Roniau  mile  of  1,000  paces,  or  6,000 
Roman  feet :  as,  a  milliary  column. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  (lAt.  miUinrium,]  A  mile- 
etuiic.    (8eu  the  cxuiiiph!  under  .Mile-uahk.) 

•  mll'-ll  fold,  a.  [Pref.  mi7/i-,  and  Eng. 
fold.)    'i'houHandfohl. 

"HUhlMw  mifUMA 
Bawiay  hi*  louawiJ  luulitf  <Jlil.(<'nc«.* 

Danta ;  U'-in  Hoods,  p.  27. 


mil  li-^^kin,  mil -li  gramme,   s.     (;Pr. 

vidifjranmu,  l'r<jiii  LaU  au^-=  alliousand,  and 
Fr.  (/rttmuu  =B  gram  (q.v.),]  In  the  French 
system  of  weigliis  aud  measures,  Uie  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain,  equal  to  'OlM  of  an 
English  grain,  or  a  cubic  millimetre  of  water. 

mU'-U-li-tre  (tre  as  ter),  $.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
miUe  =  a  thousaml,  and  Fr.  lUrt  =  a  litre.]  A 
French  measure  of  capacity,  containing  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  litre,  equal  -OOlo:;  of  a 
cubic  inch. 

mil'-li-me-trc  (tre  as  ter),  $,  [Fr ,  from 
Lat.  mUU~~A  thousand;  Fr.  m*(r«  =.  metre 
(q.v.),]  A  French  lineal  mcasun;  equal  to  the 
thousantlth  part  of  a  metre,  or  'OjyiJT  of  an 
English  inch. 

mil~lin-er,  *  mll'-lan-er,  "  mil  len  er, 

*  mil  -  Ion  -  i  -  er,  a'     {I'rob.  a  corriipu  of 

Muaner  from  Milan  iu  Italy.) 

•  1.  A  liabenhosher ;  a  dealer  in  small  wares. 
(Originally  of  the  male  sex.) 

"  U«  hjith  loD^  for  man  or  woinnn.  of  all  tlzea  ;  no 
fnnf/ri^rc»nintitlitNciUitoinmwithgWT«B.~ — Shak^ip,: 
iVtiUffr'i  Tale.  Iv.  a. 

2.  A  person  whose  occupation  Is  to  make 

and  sell  he-ad-dresses,  hats,  bonnets,  Ac,  for 
females.    (Now  generally  a  woman.) 

"  Tbe  ttaounnds  of  clerks  and  miVin^irt  w'lo  nrp  now 
thrown  into  nx|>t"re«  I»y  tho  «ib-iiL  of  Luch  KAtnuo." — 
M-Jcuitiajf  :  t/uC.  £.nj..  ch.  xllL 

mil'-lin-er-y,  s.    (Eng.  ■milliner;  -y.] 

1 1.  1  he  occupation  or  business  of  a  milliner. 
2.  The  articles  made  and  sold  bya  milliner, 
such   as  head-di  esses,  liats,  bonnets,  laces, 
ribbons,  ic. 

mill'-ing,  pr.  ]xir.,  a.,  &  5.    r^IiLL  (1),  r.l 
A.  I.V  D.  As  pr.  par.  d po^ticip.adj,:  (Se« 
the  \erb>. 
C.  As  substaritive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language', 

1.  Lit. :  The  pct  or  process  of  grlodlng  or 
passing  tlirough  a  mill. 

2.  A  thrashing. 

"  One  biood  glv«  t'other  blood  a  mUtina.' 

Vornbe  :  itr.  Sgntax,  U.  I, 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Coining:  The  terra  is  applied  : 

(1)  To  an  action  such  as  that  which  upsets 
the  edge  of  a  coin,  making  the  raised  flanges 
which  protect  the  oiiianieiits  In  relief  on  the 
obvereeand  reverse  sides  of  the  coin.  Milting 
in  this  sense  is  ]ierformed  upon  an  object  in  a 
lathe  by  the  pressure  of  a  burnisher  or  wheel, 
which  turns  o\er  or  ujisets  an  eiJ^e,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  feather-edge  on  s  tul>e  or  bezel 
which  holds  a  lens  or  a  jewel  iu  its  seat  or 
setting. 

{■!)  To  an  action  such  as  that  which  gives  a 
fluting  or  crenation  to  the  ejge  of  the  coin. 

(3)  The  indented  or  milled  edge  on  coins. 

2.  Cloth :  A  fulling  process  which  condenses 
and  tliickens  cloth. 

3.  Porcelain  :  The  mastication  and  grinding 
of  slip  for  porcelain,  giving  it  tho  final  work- 
ing to  develop  plasticity. 

!■  Milling  in  the  darkmans:  Murder  by 
night.     (Scotch.) 

"Men  w«ro  meu  then,  luul  fonght  oth»r  tii  Uie  op«a 
flrtd,  luid  tlicro  W1L5  tvuv  millhij  tn  fA«  liarkfruMtu."— 
Hcvtt     Unit  Maunrrintf,  cll.  \1V1IL 

miUing-xnactaine,  s. 

M-->rh. :  A  nia(  hine  for  drcfising  metal-work 
to  sliape  by  passing  it  nii  a  travelling-bed 
beneath  a  rotation  serrated  cylindrical  cutter. 

milling -tool,  j>.    A  BinftU  indented  roller 

moiiiiled  ina  Ktock  and  used  to  nurl  objects, 
such  as  the  edges  of  screw  heads,  by  pnsMiro 
a^inst  the  latter  when  Uiey  are  rotating  in  a 
lathe  ;  a  nurling  tooL 

mn'-Hng-to'-nl  a,  ».     fNamM  nfter  Sir  T. 
Milhngton,  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.] 

Botn  ny: 

1.  Thft  typical  pentis  of  the  onter  MlUIng- 
toniacue  (q.v.).  it  is  synonymous  with  MelU 
osiurt. 

2.  A  genus  of  Blgnonlnceir.  Millingtonta 
hortfnsis,  i-nlli-d  also  liignotiia  Mterota,  is  tlw 
cork  U^eo  of  India. 

mn-Ung'td-nl-a  -9S-0B,  a.  pJ.    (Mod.  Lot 

mHlingV'ni(tt);   Ijit.  ft-ni,  pi.  ail.|.  sulf.  -arra:] 

ftrt.  :    An    or-h'r   of    hypogynoiin  exogens, 

eiitAbliBtimt  by  Wight  and  Arnolt.    TbflBpoeicA 

are  now  referred  to  Sablnceir 


boil,  b6^  :  poikt.  J<^1:  cat,  90II,  chorus,  yhln,  ben^h;  go,  ftom  ;  thin,  this:  sin,  of  :  oxpooti  Xonophon,  e^lst.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  -  ehan«   -tlon,  -sion  -  shOn ;  -(ioa»  -f  loa  =  zhun,    -oloua.  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -Wo,  -dlo,  Ac  -  h^  dyL 
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million — mirDeogrraph 


mil  -lion  (t  as  y),  •  mil-lioun,  s.  [Fr. 
miilion,  from  Low  Lat.  miUionem,  accus.  of 
mitlio,  from  Lat.  viille  =  a  thousand.] 

I.  Lit  :  The  number  of  a  thousand  thou- 
sands. 

■'  0  piwdon  I  since  a  crooked  figure  Boay 
AtUjat,  in  little  j)Iace,anii/;i<>n." 

&uike«p,:  Bettrt/  V.   (Introd.) 
n.  Figuratively  : 

1.  An  indefinitely  great  number. 

2.  With  the  detinite  article,  the  multitude, 
the  public ;  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
the  masses. 

"  Arrived,  »  nlgbt  like  noon  she  sees, 
Aiid  hejjs  tlie  iikUioh  lium." 

Cow/'er     (Jiu  en  t  yisit  to  London. 

mill'lon-aire,  *  xnill'-ion-naire  (ion  as 

yon),  3.  [Fr.  millionnaire :  Ital.  mihonario  i 
Sp.  milonario.'\  A  person  of  very  great  wealth. 
In  the  United  States  tlie  term  is  applied  t<i  a 
jiersctn  worth  a  million  dollars;  in  England  to 
one  wurth  a  million  puunds. 

miU-ion-ar-y  (1  as  y),  a.  [Fr.  mitli(ma\rt.'\ 
Pertaining' to  millions  ;  consisting  of  millions. 

•  mil'-lioned  (i  as  y),  a.    [Eng.  million;  -ed.] 

1.  Possessing  millions ;  millionaire ;  ex- 
ceedingly wealthy. 

"The  millioned  mercliant  seeks  berf Honour]  in  bis 
gold.'  P.  HhUeheati:  Honour.    ^^:^T). 

2.  Multiplied  a  million-fold ;  innumerable. 
Infinite. 

"  Time,  wbose  miltinned  accidents 
Creep  In  'twixt  vows."  iihukesp. :  ^nnet  115. 

•  mil'-lion-ist  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  million ; 
•ist.]     A  luiUiouaire. 

"A  commerciid  miUionUt.''~Smithey :  Doctor,  ch. 
ccxxxiii. 

mH'-lionth  (1  as  y),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  million ;  -th."] 

A.  As  "dj.  :  Constituting  one  of  a  million  ; 
a  thousand  thousandth. 

B.  As  snhst. :  One  of  a  million  parts ;  the 
quotient  of  one  divided  by  a  million. 

"'nie''cene  eecmed  always  tbesame.  y ft  tverj  tn I [• 
lionth  of  a  minute  diiloiut." — Mortimer  Coiliut: 
Blacfumith  A  Scholar,  en.  viiL 

mil-li-pede,  s.    [Milleped.] 

•  mil'-lo-crat,  s.  [From  mill,  on  analogy  of 
UTistocnU,  &C.J     A  wealthy  niill-owntjr. 

"The  true  blood-siickere,  the  veuomoua  miliocratt.' 
-^^tton  :  Caxtons,  bic  ii.,  cti.  iv. 

•null-o-crat-ism,  s.  [Eng.mt?Zocra(;  -itm..\ 
Govemmeut  by  niillocrats. 

"The  miBery  which  areumi  antes  the  reigu  of  fniUo- 
crattsm."—L!ftton  :  V(Lx(<jns,  bk.  xiii..  cb.  iv. 

Sllllon  (-18  Btt"-y6n).  s.  [From  Jlillon,  a 
Fieuchnian,  its  discuverer.]  (6ee  the  com- 
pound.) 

Millon's-test,  Millon's  test-liquid,  5. 

Cliem. :  A  nitric  and  nitrous  solution  of  pro- 
tonitrate  and  i>prnitrat«  of  niercurj'.  It  de- 
tei:ts  the  presence  of  prot^ine  or  its  allied 
compounds  by  the  production  of  a  more  or 
less  deep  rose  colour.  I'he  test  liquid  is  made 
by  dissolving  metallic  mercury  in  an  equal 
weight  nf  strong  nitric  acid.  The  substance 
to  be  tested  is  | 'lunged  in  tlie  liquid  and  heat 
applied,     (Griffith  di  Hen/rey.) 

mill'-pdnd,  s.  [ring,  mill,  and  pond,]  A  pond 
or  reservoir  of  water  employed  to  drive  a  mill. 

inm'-ra9e,  s.  [Eng.  miU,  and  race.]  The 
canal  or  leat  by  which  water  is  conveyed  to 
A  mill-wheel.  Below  the  wheel  tie  water  is 
conducted  away  by  the  mill-tall  or  tail-race. 

inni'-rea,   mill-ree,   s.     [Milreis.]     a 

pseudo  singular  lorin  of  milreis  (q.v.). 

mill'-sail,  s.  [Eng.  mill,  and  sail]  The  sail 
of  a  wiiidiiiill, 

f  millsail-shaped,  a, 

Bot. :  Having  many  wings  projecting  from 
a  convex  surface,  as  the  truit  of  some  um- 
belliferous plants  and  of  moriuga.     {Liwlltiy.) 

mfll'-stdne,  *  myln-stone,  *  myl-stone, 

s.  [Eng,  7nil!,  and  stone]  One  of  a  pair  of 
cylindrical  stones  for  crusliing  grain  in  grind- 
ing mills.  Tlie  stone  is  peculiar,  and  comes 
mostly  from  Franceand  fmni  Georgia.  [Blhr- 
STONE.]  The  stones  are  thi  bed  and  runner, 
the  upper  being  usually  the  moving  stone,  the 
lower  being  stationary.  The  relation  of  bed 
and  runner  is,  however,  sometimes  reversed. 

"They  had  demolished  houses,  cut  down  fruit  trees, 
burned  fishing  b»au,  brukeii  milhtonet." — Macautay  : 
But.  Eng..  cb.  ^iLL 


millstone -balance,  5.  A  weight  so 
placed  as  tn  balance  other  inequalities  of 
weight  in  a  stone,  so  that  it  may  run  true. 

millstone-bosom,  s.  The  sunken  space 
in  tlie  centre  of  a  millstone,  round  the  eye. 

millstone -bridge,  s.  The  bar  across 
the  eye  of  a  millstone  by  which  it  is  supported 
on  the  head  ol  the  spindle. 

millstone-draft,  5.  The  degree  of  de- 
flection of  tlie  furrows  of  a  niiILst<me  from  a 
radial  direction.  Thus  in  a  7-inch  draft  the 
track-ed.:es  are  tangential  to  a  7-inch  circle, 

millstone-dress,  5. 

Grinding: 

1.  The  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the 
furrows  in  the  face  of  a  millstone.  The  fur- 
rows lead  from  the  bosom,  around  the  eye, 
to  tlie  skirt  of  the  millstone— tliat  is  to  say, 
to  its  periphery. 

2.  The  draft  given  to  the  furrows  on  a 
millstone. 

millstone-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  grooves  iu  the  grinding-face  of  a  mill- 
stone. 

millstone -grit,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  used 
for  millstones.  It  underlies  the  coal  measures, 
and  "'erlies  the Carboniterous  Limestone,  con- 
stituting the  second  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Carboniferous  formations.  It  is  well  de- 
veloped in  tiouth  Wales  ;  iu  many  other  places 
it  is  feebly  represented.  Its  Scotch  equiva- 
lent is  the  Moor  rock.  A  beu  of  shale  400 
feet  thick,  ranked  with  the  Millstone-grit,  is 
called  by  miners  Farewell  rock. 

millstone-hammer,  millstone- 
pick,  s.     A  tool  for  lurrowmg  millstoues, 

millstone-lava,  s. 

I'ttroi.  t£-  (kol. :  A  very  vesicular  kind  of 
nephehue  basalt,  found  on  the  Eifel,  &c. 

millstone-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  mill- 

stones. 

Millstone-makers'  phtk  isis  ; 

Pathol. :  Phthisis  produced  In  the  makers 
of  millstone,  in  masons,  ic,  by  the  iuhala- 
tion  of  minute  fragments  of  stone. 

millstone-ventilator,  s.  An  arrange^ 
ment  lor  conducting  a  blast  through  the  eye 
of  the  runner  and  out  at  the  skirt,  to  cool  the 
floor  and  facilitate  deli\  ery. 

mi-lord',  5.     [See  def.) 

1.  A  foreign  corruption  of  the  address  *'  my 
lord," 

2.  A  lord  or  notability:  as,  an  English 
milord,    (i'ontineyitul  English.} 

mil  -ds^h-inc,  mil'-oscli-ite,  s,  [Named 
alter  i'rmee  ililoschi ;  sull.  -inej  -ite^ilin,).] 
Min, :  A  compact  mineral,  havingan  indigo 
blue  to  a  celandine-green  colour.  H;irdness, 
1-5  to  2;  sp.  gr.  2*131.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium. Found  at  Ruduialt,  Servia.  The 
Ij>-it.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Allo- 
pliane  (q.v.),  and  Pana  calls  it  a  chromiferous 
allophaue,  containing  only  half  as  much  water. 

mU'-rels,  ».  [Port,  mil  =  a  thousand,  and 
rcis,  pi.  of  reaj,  a  small  coin.] 

1,  The  unit  of  value  in  Portngal,  gold, 
weight  l"77,;o  grammes,  value  4s.  Sid. 

2.  Tlie  unit  of  value  in  Brazil,  value  2s.  Sd. 
(nearlyX 

n^'-sej^,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  milk,  and  sieve.] 
A  sieve  for  straining  milk,    (Scotch.) 

milt  (1),  *  milte,  s  [A.S.  milte  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  viiH ;  Icel.  milti;  Dan.  milt;  Sw.  mjalte; 
Ger.  viilz.] 

A  nat. :  The  spleen  (q.v-X 

milt  (2),  *  melt,  «.  [a  corrupt  of  milk  (q.v.), 
from  the  milky  appearance  of  the  soft  roe  of 
fishes;  Sw.  mjoi/:  =  milk,  mjo/Are  =  milt  of 
fishes;  Dan.  fiske-melk  =^  soft  roe,  lit.  =  fish- 
milk  ;  Ger.  nn7c/i=(l)  milk,  (-2)  milt  of  fishes.] 
The  soft  roe  of  fishes ;  the  spermatic  organ  of 
the  male  fish. 

"  You  shall  scRree.  or  never,  take  «  male  carp  with- 
out m  melt,"—  Walton  :  Angler,  pt.  L,  ch.  ix. 

milt,  v.t.  [Milt  (2),  s.]  To  impregnate  or 
fertilize  the  roe  or  siiawn  of  the  female  fish. 

"  A  female  crave  I4fi  eeg«,  which  were  miUed  from  a 
male  of  tlie  same  hybrid  nc^"— Field,  Dec  6.  1884. 


milt-er,  *melt'-er,  s.  (Dan.  miiur^^ 
male  tish  ;  Ger.  miWier.J  A  male  tish  ;  a  fish 
having  a  milt. 

"  Tb»t  they  might  do  so  fb;  breeding]  he  hatL  u  th* 
nUe  Is,  put  iu  three  melleri  for  one  Bpaw uer.  —  H'ui- 
ton  :  Ani/ler,  pt.  i..  cli.  ix. 

Mil-ton -ic,  a.  [Eug.  Milton;  -ic]  Pertain- 
uig  to  Milton  or  his  writinj^s. 

milt'-waste,  s.  [Eng.  viilt  (1),  and  VKiste. 
1-  lom  being  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  remedy 
for  wasting  or  disease  ot  the  spleen.] 

Bot. :  A  name  for  a  fern,  Ceterach  officinanan, 
[Ceterach.] 

mil-va'-go,  8.    [Lat.  =  a  flying-fish.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Polyborina?.  Mihago 
chivuingo  is  a  small  hawk-like  bird  which  fre- 
quents slaughterhouses  in  La  Plata,  feeding 
on  carrion. 

mil-vi'-nS8,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  milvus;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
null',  •inte.j 

Ornith.:  Kites;  a  snl»-family  of  Falconidse, 
with  bills  not  so  curved  as  in  the  Hawk.s. 
The  wings,  which  are  pointed,  and  the  tail, 
which  is  forked,  are  both  very  long. 

mil'-vine,  a.  &.  s.  [Lat.  milvinus,  from  milvua 
=  a  kite. J 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  resembling 
birds  of  the  Kite  family. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  Kite 
family. 

mil'-VU-lus,  «.  t^od.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat. 
milvus  =  &  kite,  a  glede.] 

Ornith. .'  A  genus  of  Muscicapidse,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Baird  of  Tyranuids,  Milvulus  ty- 
ra  n  nns,  the  Fork-tailed  Fly-catcher,  is  wh  itish- 
ash  above,  with  black  rump;  tail  feathei-s 
rose-white,  tipped  with  black  ;  shoulders  and 
belly  light  vermillion.  M.  forjicatus,  the  Scis- 
sor-tail  or  Swallow-tail  Fly-catcher,  has  the 
head  and  tail  black,  the  latter  edged  with 
white  ;  back  ashy  ;  under  surface  puie  white 
Both  species  are  natives  of  Ceutial  America. 

mfl'-vixs,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  kite.] 

1.  Orntth. :  A  genus  of  Falcontdie,  sub- 
family Aquiliiue.  Beak  strai  lit  at  base, 
curved  frmu  cere  to  point ;  unstrils  oval, 
oblique  ;  wings  long,  tail  lung,  forked.  Legs 
short ;  t-jes  short  and  strong,  the  outer  united 
at  its  base  with  the  middle  toe.  Clawa 
moderately  loTig  and  curved.  Habitat,  the 
Old  World  and  Australia,  Six  species  are 
known.  Milvus  ictimts  is  the  Common  Kite. 
[Kite  (1),  s.] 

2.  Palcront. :  Remains  of  this  genus  have 
been  found  in  the  Sliocene  beds  of  France 
and  Central  Europe. 

HI?TI1,  a.  [Prob,  a  variant  of  mnm  =  silent.] 
Prim;  a  fleet  edly  meek  aud  modest;  demure. 
(Scotch.) 

"  See,  up  he's  got  the  word  o'  God, 
An'  meek  au'  rtiim  b&s  view  d  it." 

Surns :  Soiy  /tarfr. 

mim-moned,  a. 

1.  Atlectedly  modest  or  demure  in  conver- 

aatiou. 

2.  Affectedly  moderate  in  eating. 

Mi'-mSs,  s.    [Lat.  &  Gr.  =  a  Trojan  bom  o» 
tlie  same  night  as  Paris.] 
Astron.  :  The  first  satellite  of  Saturn. 

mim'-bar,  s.    [Arab.]    A  pulpit  in  a  mosque, 

l-MinKAl!.J 

*  mime,  s.  [Lat.  mimus;  Or.  /x^oc  (piitims), 
Fr.  mihie,] 

1,  A  kind  of  farce  or  dramatic  representa- 
tion among  the  Greeks  aud  Humans,  in  which 
incidents  of  real  life  were  represented  in  a 
ludicrous  or  farcical  fashion.  They  resembled 
the  modern  faice  or  vaudeville,  but  were  often 
of  a  coarse  and  even  indecent  character. 

"  Aud  this  w  e  know  in  Lnertiua.  that  the  mime*  of 
Sophrou  were  of  such  reckoning  with  Plato,  aa  to  t'lke 
them  nlRhtly  to  read  on,  Rud  after  make  tbem  his 

gillow.    Scaliaer  desorlbea  a  ntiwetobea  poeui.  iiiii- 
itiug  any  actiou  to  stir  up  laughter."— J^i/ton  ;  Apol- 
Offy/or  Smectt/mnuui. 

2,  An  actor  in  such  a  performance ;  a  buffoon. 

*mime,  v.i,  [Mime,  i.]  To  act  the  mime  at 
bulT<ii'n  ;  to  mimic. 

mini'- e-d- graph t  «,  An  api^aratus  in- 
vented by  Ediison  in  which  a  paiaffin-coated 
paper  is  used  as  a  Ft*'ncil  for  tlie  indefinite 
repr>>dii<tion  of  hand-written,  printed  or  type- 
written matter. 


CUe,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  v^t, 
Or»  wore,  w^u;  work,  who.  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    ea.  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


mimer— mimusops 
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^mim'-er,  -<.     (Kng.  mim{e);  -tr.]    A  mime,  a 
Diiiiiic  a  l>utt'<"'ii. 


nu-me'-sis,  8.    lOr.  =  iiiiiUtfon.] 

1.  Uhrt. :  IiuiuiioD  of  the  votc«  or  gestures 
of  aiiollier. 

2.  ZooL  :  The  same  as  Mimicry  (n-f.), 

ml''met-ene»9.    [Mimetitb.) 

mi  znot  efe, «.    [MiMcrtTe.] 

mi-  met  -ej-ite,  s,    [M  im  n  ite.] 

mi  xnet-io.  mi-mef-ic-al, a.    [Or.  mtirrn- 

Koi  (mimetihts),   fnmi  MtMirtji  (miHw't^-")  =  au 
imitator,  fbmi  u(m«  ("'<"'*'-■')  =  *  ""'"'c.] 

•  I,  Or<l  lying.:  Apt  to  imitate  or  mimic; 
given  to  imitatiuu  ;  imitative. 

"U  I  wtrn-oMiix»iiig»diali>iroe  In  tlieolJ  m*m«*'- 
ooi.  or  |>uetic  funu.  I  ahuulil  .«U  you,  |>rrlinin,  tl^e 
OciT»j>iwii  OiAt  led  us  Into  t1ii«  truck  o(  convenatiou. 
^-hurit .   On  f'vreiffn  Traftt,  DUU.  7. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  ZooL:  A  teiui  applied  to  animals  which 
resfiiible  ntliera  n.-t  su  liable  t<»  fall  a  prey  to 
enemies,  or  whiih  resemble  tlieir  natural  sur- 
niunilings  ao  closely  as  scarcely  to  be  <Iis- 
tiiigiilslied  therefrom,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
PliiiMiiiilai.     (Mimicry.] 

2.  Bot. ;  A  term  sometimos  used  of  a  plant 
belonging  to  one  nnter  when  it  has  a  cci-tnin 
sunerTiiiiil  resemblanco  to  a  i)lant  of  anutlier 
oraer.     [Mimicry.] 

mi'-met-i^m,;.  [Mimetic]  The  actor  habit 
of  imitating;  mimicry.    [Mimicry,  II.] 

mi'-met-ite,  ».  [Gr.  fnurr^^  (mi»u((^)  =  an 
imitHtor;  sutT.  -ite^Min.).]     . 

Min.:  A  mineral  closely  resembling  pyro- 
in"riihitc<q.v.),  and  graduating  into  it.  Hard- 
ness, a*6  ;  sp.  gr.7-0  to  7*25  ;  lustre,  resiuons; 
colour,  shades  of  yellow  and  brown,  also 
while  to  colourless  ;  strenk,  white.  Compos,  : 
arsenate  of  Ie;id,  90O4i :  chlomlo  of  lead, 
ii'34  ;  the  arsenic  acid  is  frequently  partly 
replaced  by  phosphoric  acid.  Dana  recognises 
thi-ee  varieties  :— 1.  Onlinary  :  (n)  in  crystals  ; 
(6)  cH|.illnry  ;  (c)  concretionary.  2.  Calcifer- 
ous  :  the  same  as  Hedyphase  (q.v.).  :i.  Cam- 
pylite(H.v.).  containing  much  phosphoric  a«id. 
Crv^Ittdizaiioii  hitherto  n-garded  as  liexagon  d. 
but  iicrnnlingtoBcTtrand  it  Is  optically  hiaxial 
when  pure,  the  aii-lo  diminishing  as  the 
amount  of  phosjOioric  acid  Increases,  the  pure 
phosphate  of  had  being  uniaxial.  Formerly 
found  in  exceedingly  tine  cr>'stals  at  Johann- 
ce'Tgenstiilt,  Saxony,  also  in  Coniwall,  Cum- 
berland, and  in  Pennsylvania,  &.C. 

mim'lo,  '  mim'-iclt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mimicns 
=  farcic'il,  from  Gr.  ^uioid?  (mimi/.os)  =  por- 
taimiig  to  or  like  a  mimic  ;  /iFmo«  (mimos)  —  a 
Zuime  ;  Fr.  miminue;  Ital.  Sl  Sp.  mimico.] 

A.  Aiadjrctive: 

1.  Inclined  or  given  to  Imitation  ;  Imitative; 
Inclined  to  imitate  or  ape. 

*•  Oft  III  her  ulneiic* 
To  liiilti*t«  her." 

2.  Consisting  of  imilation ;  donn  or  made 
fa)  Imitation  ;  imit.-tlin'.-;  counterfeit.  (Gene- 
rally nppltcd  to  some  inslgtdhcai.t  or  dinunu- 
tlve  iutitation.) 

**  Down  th«  wet  itrectJi 
B«ll  lUeir  mimir  Or'-t*." 

Lunafcllow:  Jlain  In  Summtr. 

B.  A*  ttibgtantive : 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  One    who    tmltatefl,    apes,   or   mimics ; 
espcc,  one  who  imitates  or  apea  tlio  manner, 

Est  lire,  or  voice  of  another  ao  as  to  cxcito 
ughter. 

"  It  I  VHitltrl  U  th*  worvt  of  riott.  And  tho  occaaf onnl 
mImJclk  of  ilipin  alL"— fiur**;  To  a  Jiembwr  of  tKn 
Jfitt    Atttmhbljl, 

•  2.  An  actor,  a  mime. 

"  Atiuik  thin  TliialMi  iiiuat  bo  Rniwered, 
Atxl  forth  1117  mimic  utiitr^." 

MaAM|>.  ;  J/JJiumnuir  Xi-jhft  Dr^am,  lU.  1, 

•  S.  A  mean  or  servile  Imitator, 

•  \.  Anything  mode  or  done  In  Imitation  of 

■onu-thlng  else. 

■•  Tlte  inol*  which  Hwlrlnn  nnr'il  on  hlxh, 
liuiwrial  ml  mil' of  olil  Ktfy|>t  •  iiUi-*.' 

Offm  rVhU,Ui  Unr<Jd,  Iv.  1U. 

IT-  Sat.  llUt. :  A  pKintoranlmal  that  mimics. 

mimic -boo  tloft,  >*.  i-l 

EiUiiui. :  Brctisi  of  the  milv-trtbe  Fleloeora, 
which,  when  aliirnif>>l,  counterfeit  death,  as  do 
•omu  ol  lilt)  Uyrrhidu:  and  iilst^rldie. 


-iC,  t'.f.     [Mimic,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Ijang. :  To  iirntati*.  to  npe ;  to  copy 
tli<*  manner,  gesture,  or  voice  of  another  in 
order  to  excite  laughter;  to  cjiricature. 

"  Nrst  her  th«  butrwon  iii>e,  lu  ntiielita  hm. 
J/imicAdBll  •vclo.  Miitl  litul  bla  uoii  tu  cli»ow.' 
OryUtn  :  JitnU  .t  /'unlher,  L  40, 

2.  ZooL:  To  assume  as  certain  aiiiniaU  do 
the  dress  of  other  species  or  a  close  resem- 
blance to  natiind  t)bjt-cts.  It  Is  to  l>e  Ixpine 
in  mind  thai  there  is  no  cvidmce  that  such 
actiou  is  vuluntary.    [Miuicnv.] 

f  mlm'-ic-al,  a,  [Eng.  mimic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  Mimic,  iu  (q.v.). 

'*  Man  la  •<(  nil  crenturea  tha  moat  mimicut," — /^rlC- 

t mim'-ic-al-ly,  ndv.  [T.ns.  mimical; -Iri.)  In 
a  mniiic  or'iimiative  manner;  by  iiuitalioii  or 
loimicking. 

"True  It  1b,  indeed,  which  a  greRt  writer  hath  long 
betore  Lioghtiut.  tlra  rni>n;<vr//^tu  hiiluac  thcinieiaU. 
buura'  luvletiea.'— .v^uf  A  :  imniii/tu,  vul.  v.,  ser.  U. 

*  mim'-tc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mimical ;  -ncss.] 
'llie  quality  or  siaic  of  being  miuiiciil. 

mim'-ick-er,  s.  [Eng.  mimic,  v.,  -cr.}  One 
who  mmucs  ;  a  mimic. 

t  mim'-ic-ry,  "  mim'-ick-ry,  »•    [i-"o- 

miiuic;  -ry.] 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  The  act  or  habit  of  mimick- 
ing or  innlating  ;  imit^iling  or  aping  for  sport 
or  ridicule  ;  burlesque  imitation. 

II,  TecJmically  : 

1.  Zool. :  A  term  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bates  to  denote  that  "close  external  likeness 
which  causes  things  really  quile  unlike  to  be 
mistaken  for  each  other,"  which  exists  in  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
mimicry  is  in  the  slightest  degree  voluntary. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of 
protective  imitaiion  or  resemblance,  ores  that 
imiUition  or  resemblniice  carrie<l  to  its  extreme 
limits.  Mr.  A.  It.  Wallace,  who  has  brought 
together  jirobably  the  largest  culleclitni  of 
facts  on  this  subject  In  the  language  (ll'^f- 
viinster  Jievicw,  July,  18i)7,  pp.  1— l: ),  says, 
that  the  phenonif"  a  of  minncry  "have  been 
shown  to  fiillow  certain  detinite  laws,  whirh 
again  all  indicate  their  dependence  ou  the  more 
general  law  id'  the  burvival  of  the  t  latest." 
These  laws  are  : — 

fll  That  In  rii  ovfrwhelmliiff  majority  of  viucs  if 
uiiiiilcr)-,  the  niiiiii:\l-'»ior  l.,e  »  nm,'.  i  \,uiub  i.-.i-mMy 
e.'uh  ulhi-r  liilnthittlic  niiiiii-^uiuitiy,  llichaiucili^Liu  t, 
aikI  iu  luuat  cows  are  to  be  fuuuii  Uj\i(i\.hKr  on  llie  Biiiiie 

{7)  That  these  resemMancea  lire  not  tnillMriminate. 
but  iire  nmited  toctrtaUiKi'jUiit  wl.lcU  lu  ev«ry  tii-^_' 
ar«  aliiiiiiUiiit  iu  ^|ii-<:ieB  and  illlU^  liltuiU,  and  cuix  be 
ofteii  asccrtHiiicd  tu  have  some  njrcciid  i^rutevlioiL. 

(;i|  That  tlie  npeclca  whlih  rcwiiiljle  or  mliiilc  these 
duiiiiiiiiiit  yioui'S  are  (.'uiii]  :tt  <  h  rly  leaa  abuiidiuit  lit 
lii.uMiIujiis,  uiiil  aru  often  very  tMc 

t  2.  Hot. :  The  term  is  sonietimes  used  of 
plants  belonging  to  one  order  when  in  their 
general  features  they  resemble  species  belong- 
to  another  order;  as,  for  instance,  certain 
foreign  Euidiorbiacere  which  bear  a  close 
superllcial  resemblance,  though  no  affinity,  to 
Cactaeeic  rmfcssor  Thi8elt*)n  Dyer  con- 
sitlers  that  there  is  no  genuine  mimicry  In  the 
Wgetdtle  Ivio'T'lom.  and  t^'niis  the  phenome- 
nou  now  described  ilomoplasmy. 

ml-mi'-na9,  s.  pL  fLat.  viimO'.t),  f^om  Or. 
/itMO?  (mimos)  —  an  actor,  a  niinuc ;  Lat.  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  •ina:.\ 

Ornith, :  American  Babblers,  a  family  of 
Timelidffl.  The  bill  Is  sleml.T  or  long  and 
arched,  the  feet  strong,  tail  rounded  and 
slightly  grafluat'.'d. 

mim-xnd'-tlon,  s.  [See  def.l  An  excessivo 
or  U>i)  Ireqiient  use  of  the  letter  nu 

•mi-mSg'-ra-plier,  «.     fGr.  mtioypd'ttoi 

(mimii'jntjihn.^)l  (rxiii  /AitiOi  (mi7«o.«)  =  a  luiiiiP, 
and  ypd'i>oj  ((jrapltO)  =  to  writo.J  A  wrlt^T  of 
mhncs  or  farci-s. 

"For  the  lw«t  Iden  that  can  now Iw  formed  of  the 
tnaiiner  of  tlil*  fiunmiB  mimf^/f  /  ^i"-.  »<•  umat  brno 
r»-i-our»e.  I  Ulii'Vf.  U.tlirliftwiith  l.lyl  ..f  Tlirucrltu*.  ' 
—  T'ein.nffi  ArUt:tl^  ;  Trytatue  on  i'vcirtf,  VoL  L 
(.Solutf.) 

mi'-mdn,  *.    [Mimits.] 

Z"<*1  ;  Ag'-mmof  rtiylloHtoiiddie,  »ul>-fnmlly 
rhvlloMlniioiiii-.  ukin  to  the  tynlcal  grnns 
riiyllnHtonia  ((|.v.),  fnun  which  It  Is  nmhily 
distliignished  by  the  ditfen-nt  form  of  tho 
eliin-wartj*.  Two  siiecicK  mo  known  fi-oui 
tniplral  America,  Afitnon  Ucnnettii  and  M. 
meffahtis. 


mi-mo '8a,<.    [From  Gr.  fii^oc  (miffMw)  =  an 

iiiiilaL'n',  an  act«ir,  so  named  l>ecjiuse  some  of 

the  sensitive  species  mimic  animal  sensitriiity.} 

But.  ;  The  typical  genus  <if   tlie  sub-order 

M '!>cse  and  the  trilw  Euminioseie.     As  C"n- 

8tit(iti-d  by  LinnteiiH,  it  included  the  Acacia 
and  nearly  all  the  <>iiier  geiiem  of  the  modern 
Bub-oiiler  Mimo<iie  (q.v.).  The  Ktauicus,  whieli 
aie  ilenidte,  are  ni»t  more  Ihaii  tv%'ice  the 
nomlH  r  of  the  {H;tals ;  the  anthers  are  not 
tippi-'d  by  a  ^laml,  and  the  \alvis  of  the 
li-uMie,  breaking  into  t.ansv)'i>o  joints  or 
reniaiiiing  entire,  leave  the  nui  pt-nsistent 
UD  the  iK.'duitcle.  Al'out  i:uO  are  known,  tho 
m.'viunty  from  Americ:i,  the  rest  from  India 
and  Africa.  They  are  prickly  herb>  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  climbing  ;  the  leaveA  ai'e  bipinnate, 
and  in  some  spoics  sensitive.  Miiiiot>*tpiutica 
and  M.  svinnttia  are  the  sensitive  j-lanid.  Tho 
former  is  naturalized  over  India;  the  leaves 
are  prescribed  in  piles  and  Ilstula.  Tho  brui»cd 
leaves  ul  J/.rd&taiu^tJiaieapplK-d  t^i  burns.  l:a 
root  is  charred  for  gunpowd(^-r  charcnal.  The 
li'gumes  of  M.  sapnnnria,  or  Acacia  oon^itnia, 
artj  haponaceiius  and  are  an  arliclc  ol  cum- 
merce  in  India. 

"  For  not  S/imnta'i  tender  tree 
bUriuka  auunur  front  tlie  tuuch  thau  he.* 

;icoA:  Miirmi<jii,  iv.    ilutrod.) 

mi-mo '-se-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vii>nvs{a); 
Lat.  iciii.  I'l.  atlj.  sulT.  -tit. J 

li'it.:  A  8nl>-ordcr  of  Leguminosa;,  equi- 
val  nt  in  rank  tu  rai>dionace<t;  un<l  Ciesal- 
pinieu!-.  The  corolla  is  valvule  iu  a'.stivatiun. 
'llie  Corolla  isre;uhirand  olien  gaiiiopt^taloUM  ; 
the  stamens,  wb.eh  are  either  cutierentortree, 
are  sometimes  very  numerous;  the  leaves  are 
ofteri  replaced  by  phyilodes.  Cuielly  from 
Australia,  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Amcric;i. 
Ndiic  ai-e  European,  'i  he  genus  Acacia  is  well 
re[ireseiit^d  iu  Australia,  Aiimosa  nut  at  all; 
its  metropolis  is  Aiuenca. 

mi-md-tan'-nic,  a.     tPref.  Gr.  fiifto  (mimo) 

=  inm^.ting,  re^embliKg,  aud  Eng.  tannic] 
Resembling  taiibic-acid. 

mimotannic-acid,  s.     [CaUchu'tannio 

.dc.u.j 

mim'-U-Ius,  s,  [Lat.  dim.  of  mivius  (q.v.).; 
su  naiiied  iiuui  the  sliaj-e  of  the  llowers.] 

Dot.:  Monkey-flower,  a  si>ecies  of  Seroph- 
ulariacea',  sub-tribe  Lugratiukie.  It  c<>n&;st5 
of  herbaceous  planUi,  with  opposite  leaves, 
solitary  axillary  llowers;  calyx,  tubular,  li^e- 
angled,  hvc-toutlied ;  corolla,  two-lipped,  tl.c 
upper  twodolK'd  the  lower  three-lobed,  tho 
throat  w-ith  two  swellings ;  capsule,  two- 
celled  ;  seeds,  minute,  jy.muhis  ttiteus  in 
naturalized  in  jiarls  of  Brit.iiu.  The  leaves  of 
M.  guttatKS  tiTfi  eaten  as  salad. 

mi'-mus,  s.  [L;it.,  from  Jr.  ^t/ioc  (inimos)^ 
a  iiuniic  actor,  a  mime. J 

Orvitk.:  A  genus  of  Tunlldn*.  Tlierc  are 
short  bristli-s  at  the  base  uf  the  bill  ;  ni'stnla 
oval.  Tarsi  willi  broad  scabs  in  front. 
Habitat,  America,  frt'Ui  Canadt  to  Patag.'nia, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Galapagos.  Wallaio 
says  "twenty  species  are  known."  Tlie  mnst 
noteworthy  is  if  iTHiu  jH)fi/i7^o<(u«,  Uie  mouking- 
bird(q.v.). 

mi-mu'-fiops,  s.  [Gr.  fnpM  (mimfi)  =  an  npo, 
and  ta.i>  t"j.-^)=the  eyts,  face,  counlenanre  ; 
80  named  becanso  Ihr  llmvera  were  Bupi'UM;d 
to  resemble  an  ape's  fact-.] 

L  Ti^t- :  A  genus  of  Sapntuceic.  Cnlj-x,  six 
to  ci:-,'ht-par.ed  ;  eondhi  with  an  outer  "r«>w  of 
six  to  sixtren  and  the  inner  of  six  to  eight 
petals;  ovary,  Pix  lo  eight-celle<l.  Jl/i?nt<.«r>/ii 
Knld  has  an  astringpnt  bark,  jields  a  gmii, 
and  bears  a  sweet  fruit  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
India,  M  F.lengi  is  a  large  t-vt-rgreeii  tree 
largely  cultivated  in  India.  During  the  hot 
season  it  pn>duces  niiny  small,  fiak-mnt 
flowers,  which  fall  plentifully.  The  HinnM. 
oval  berries  are  eaten  by  the  |MMirer  Hindoos. 
Tho  sap-woiMl  Is  large,  whitish, and  very  hanl, 
tho  Ih'uiI-wimhI  re<l.  It  is  u-*fd  for  honse- 
buihliiig,  carts,  and  cabinet-work.  Tliat  of 
3/.  i't'/itn,  which  giown  mily  alnive  Haudsttum, 
Is  used  for  snL.ir-ndll  l>0Ainfi,  oit-pnsses, 
hoiiNc-pofitH,  and  tiirn*ry.  M.  /iffom/in,  whitS 
grows  in  the  Aiblnman  IhLukIs.  Is  intiMt  f>>r 
brnlges  and  lii>m«e-|KiHtM.  Tho  b«'rrics  of  M. 
Arjiittdm  are  eaien  in  liitlln.  M'wt  siHTtes  uf 
the  genuH  yli'ld  giims  an<I  their  seeds  "il*. 
St.  E  rngt  yji  Ids  the  PtigiHla  gum  of  Imlia,  M. 
gliibtmi  the  American  gnm  Italitta.  The  bark 
uf  M.  AVfiif/i  Is  imrd  In  India  for  tjinniiig; 
botU-il,  It  yiehlM  a  brown  dye  used  with  myia* 


b^.  b^  :  p^t.  j6^l ;  oat,  90U.  oboms.  fhln,  bench  ;  go,  Rom ;  thin,  |hls :  sin,  as  ;  expect.  Xonophon,  exist,    ph      C 
-tlan  ~  fth^n.    -tlon,    iiion  —  ahCin  ;  -(Ion,  -fion  ^  zHun.    -cioua.  -tioaav  -alouA  -  siiua.    -blo»  -dlo«  itc.  •«  bfl,  dfl* 
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bolans  ;  that  of  M.  littoralis,  a  red  dye  used  in 
the  Andamans.     {Calcutta  Exhih.  Rep.,  &c.) 

2.  Pkarm. :  The  barks  of  Mimnsops  Elengi 
and  of  M.  hesaiulra  are  astringent  tonics  ;  tlie 
decoction  of  llie  former  is  a  gargle  which  pro- 
duces salivation.  Water  distilled  from  the 
flowers  is  a  stimulant  medicine  and  a  perfume. 
The  powdered  seeds  of  M.  Kaki  are  used  in 
ophtlialmia,  tlie  milk  in  inflammation  of  the 
ear  and  conjunctivitis. 

llli'-na(l).  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr,  fiva  (m?ia).]  A 
Greek  coin  and  weight.  As  a  weight  it  was 
equal  to  lUO  drachma,  or  15  oz.  t)3J  grains. 
As  a  piece  of  money,  the  Attic  iiiina  was  also 
equal  to  100  drachime,  or  £4  Is.  3d.  sterling  ; 
the  .iKginetan  mina,  to  £5  14s.  7d.  Sixty 
minse  went  to  the  talent. 

mi-na  (2),  mi-no,  my'-nah,  s.     [Nativa 
nanie*.  J 
Ornith. :  GTOcula  religiosa.     IGracula.J 

mina-blrd,  s.    [Mina  (2)  ] 

•  mia'-a-ble,  'i.  [Eng.  mine,  v.,  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  mined  ;  lit  or  suitable  for  mining. 

"  Ue  IfcgnJi  to  tiudermiiie  it  (I^udiug  the  eartb  all 
about  very  tnitiaUe)."—.VorCh  :  PtuCarch,  p.  116. 

mi-na-ccio  -96  (cci  as  9I1),  adv.    [ItaL] 
Music  :  In  a  menacing,  threatening  manner. 

•  mi-na'-cioas,  a.  [Lat.  viinax  (genit.  mina- 
cts),  from  minor  =  to  threaten;  miius  = 
threats. ]    Threatening,  menacing. 

"  A  ii)yHt«r)oiu  And  •minacioxu  aoDOuacemeDt.'' — 
Ckun-h  iiJnet.  Feb.  2*,  1881 

•  nii-iia9'-i-tjr,  s,  [Lat.  minor  (genit.  mina- 
cis)  =  threatening.)  A  dii-ijusitiuu  to  use 
threats  or  menaces. 

min  -a-ret,  s.  [Sp. 
mi  H arete,  from 
Arab,  mand  ra  f, 
ma  nd  r  =  a  light- 
house, a  minaret, 
jTom  war  =  to 
shine;  ¥v.  viinaret.] 
Arch. :  A  lofty 
Blender  tuiTet  on  a 
mosque.  It  rises 
by  dilferent  stages 
or  stories,  sur- 
ronnded  by  one  or 
more  projecting  bal- 
conies, from  wliich 
the  muezzin  (q.v.) 
summons  tlie  peo- 
ple to  prayers  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

"  Quick  as  the  word— they  seized  him  each  a  torch, 
Auil  Hre  the  dome  from  minaret  to  iiwrch." 

Sj/ron  :  Corsair.  H.  6. 

min-ar'-gent,  s.  fEng.  (fiZu)min(inm) ;  lAt. 
argenl^um)  ^  silver.]  A  kind  of  alumininm 
bronze,  consisting  of  co]iper,  1,000;  nickel, 
700;  tungsten,  50  ;  aluminium,  10. 

•min-a-tbr'-i-al,  a.  fLat.  minatorius  ^ 
minatury  (q.v.).]   'Minatory,  tlireatening. 

•  min-a-tbr'-i-al-ly,  odv.    [Eng.  mivatorial ; 

'!}/.]    in  a  minatt-iry  or  threatening  manner; 
tlu'eateningly. 

•  min'-a-tor-i-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  miimtory ;  -ly.] 
In  a  'minatory  manner ;  with  threats  or 
menaces, 

i  min'-a-tor-^?,  a.  [Lat,  minatorius,  fi-om 
minatvs,  pa.  par,  of  minor  =  to  threaten; 
Ital.  miualorio.]     Threatening,  menacing. 

"The  king  mnde  ABlatut«  ntoiiituryaiKl  mimttJiry, 
towards  Justices  of  |ieaoe,  th^t  tber  should  duly 
execute  their  office. "—Bacon  .•  Benry  Vtl.,  p.  T5. 


MINARET. 


mx-naul',  9.    [MoNAOL.] 

]nin9e,  vd.  &  i,  [O.  Fr.  mincpr,  from  min/'(e  = 
small;  cf.  A.S.  ?»t7wtan  =  to  become  small, 
to  fail,  from  min  =  small ;  O.  H.,  O.  H.  Ger., 
&  O.  Fris.  tnini',  Icel.  viinUi.\ 

A.  Tran^.itivt : 

I.  OrAinary  hanrpiagt : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  into  pieces ;  to  cut  or  chop 
off. 

"  A  bastard,  whom  tha  oracle 
Kath  douMfaHy  pronounced  thy  throat  ehidl  cut, 
Aud  minca  It  &aiia  remorse." 

Shaketjt. :  THmotmf  AtAent,  It,  S. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  ci't  short  in  speaking;  to  cnt  out  or 
omit  a  portion  or  part  of  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing    the   irntli    or   extenuating   a 


matter  ;  to  extenuate  ;  to  state  imperfectly  ; 
to  palliate  ;  to  gloss  over. 

"  Tby  honesty  and  love  doth  minfe  this  matter, 
Makiug  it  light."  Shakesp. :  0(hxUo,  liL  S. 

*  (2)  To  pronounce  affectedly  :  hence,  toatfect, 
to  make  a  parade  of  on  the  slightest  occasion. 

"Behold  yond  simpering  dame. 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow  ; 
TliAt  minces  virtue,  iiikI  dofS  atiaku  the  liead 
To  htar  uf  pleaaure  a  uauie. '    ^S/UiXttfj.  :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

n.  Cookery : 

1,  To  chop  or  cut  up  into  very  fine  pieces  : 
as,  To  mince  meat. 
*2.  To  carve.    (Used  only  of  certain  birds.) 

"Break  thut  goose,  frust  that  chicken,  spoil  that 
hen.  sauce  that  citpon,  mince  that  plover.  — Hing: 
Art  of  Cookery,  leL  6. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  talk  witJi  affected  elegance ;  to  speak 
with  atlectation, 

"lUis]  vtinriny  <nalect  abounds 
In  bums  nud  habs  and  half-formed  sounds." 
Lloyd:  Epistle  to  J.  I/.,  £»j. 

*  2.  To  make  short,  small  steps  ;  to  walk  in 
a  prim  and  adected  manner;  to  affect  delicacy 
in  walking. 

"  Walkiug  aud  mincing  as  they  go."— /wIoA  UL  U. 

mince-meat,  minced  meat,  & 

I.  Lilcralhj : 

1,  Meat  chopped  fine. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  compound  of  suet,  beef, 
raisins,  currants,  peel,  and  apples,  chopped 
up  line. 

II.  Fig. :  Very  fine  or  small  pieces :  as.  He 
was  cut  into  vUnce-meat. 

mince-ple,  minced  pie,«.  A  pie  made 
of  imnce-meat. 

min9e,  5.    [Minc£,  v.] 
1.  Lit. :  Minced  meat. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Aftected  manner. 

"  To  see  thee  youg  vlI  manage  so  thine  srmes. 
Have  a  meicuiiall  yniuce.  and  martlAll  hands.* 
liunicl :  A  faruenetii  to  Prince  Uenrg. 

min9ed,  7x1.  par.  &  a.    [Mince,  v.]  / 

A.  -15  pa.  jxir. ;  (See  the  verb), 
S.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Chopped  or  cut  up  into  very  fine 
pieces. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Affected. 

"A  minced  man."— 5Aa*«»p.  .•  TroSusA  Cretsida.,  L  2. 

minced-CollopSfS.  Minced  beef,  minced 
meat. 

mui9'-mg,  *  mync-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s. 

[MlKCE,  v.] 

A,  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

t  Lit. :  Chopping  or  cutting  into  very  fine 
pieces. 

*  II-  Figuratively : 

1.  Speaking  or  walking  affectedly ;  affected. 

■■  With  the  mincing  Dryades." 

Jliiton :  Comut,  0fr4. 

2,  Affected  affectedly  elegant. 

"m  turn  two  mincing  stepa. 
Into  a  majijy  stride. 

Shahesp. .'  Merchant  <if  Venice,  lU.  4. 

C*  As  s\d)sta.vXive  : 

L  Lit. :  The  act  of  chopping  or  cutting  into 
very  fine  pieces. 

"  .^finciTjfj  of  meat,  as  In  pies  .  .  .  ea\^th  the 
grinding  of  the  teeth."— £acon.*  /iTat,  Hitt.,  i  6t, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  extenuating,  palliating,  or 
glossing  over  a  matter;  the  suppression  of 
part  of  anything. 

"And  therfore  Bhall  the  commen  people  take  no 
harine,  thouyh  theniaelfe  coiiceruliiy  troasuu  or 
hereaye.  fall  not  by  such e  bookcs  to  the  myncyngcQl 
euclie  matters.' — Sir  T.  Jfore  ;   Workea,  p.  tHj4. 

*  2.  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking  or  acting 
affectedly ;  affectation. 

"  Which  gifta 
fSaving  your  mincingi  the  ca|iacity 
Of  your  soft  chevcril  conscience  woald  receive." 
Sluikesp. :  ffenry  IV//,,  u.  8. 

mincing-knlfe,  s.  A  knife  with  a  curved 
blade  or  blades  for  mincing  meat  and  fruit 
in  a  wooden  bowl. 

mincing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
chopping  food  into  small  fragments;  a 
sausage-machine. 

*"  min5'-ing-l^,  atiy.     [Eng.  mincing;  'ly.'\ 
I,  In  little  parts  ;  imperfectly,  not  fully. 

"Justice  requireth  nothing  minctnijly,  hot  all  with 
preised  and  heai>et!.  and  even  over-eular^ed  measure  " 

—Ifooker  ■  /.'cchrs    PoUtu 


2.  In  an  affected  manner  ;  with  affectation; 
daintily. 

"  To  ber  dear  mother  s  hreaxt,   aa  mincingty  ehe 

traces."  DTiAyttin  :  Poly-Ulbivn.  |  S7. 

mind.  •  mynd,  '  mynde.  s.  (A.S.  gemynd 
=  memory,  mind,  iliought,  from  munan  = 
to  think,  gemuTuin  =  to  remember ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  mi/wii  =  meuiory,  from  miata— to  re- 
member; Dan.  TJiuit/e  =  memory  ;  Goth,  gam* 
jnuiids,  ^amui//ii  =.  remembrance,  from  gam- 
Ti?ia)i  =  to  remember  ;  Lat.  »t^Hs(gen.  meniii) 
=  mind,  7?if»uni  =  to  remember;  Lith.mintiM 
(in  conip.  is2-minti$  =  intelligence,  from  min- 
ed =  to  think  ;  Russ.  jKi-miate  —  memory, 
po-mnite— to  remember;  Gr.  fiijTis  (metis)  =z 
wisdom,  Mf fos  (menos)  =  the  mind  ;  tSaiiBC. 
vianas  —  the  mind,  nuin  =  to  think.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  intelligent  power  in  man  ;  that  power 
by  which  he  conceives,  juilges,  reasons,  wills, 
imagines,  remembers,  or  performs  any  other 
intellectual  opei-ation ;  the  understanding, 
the  intellect,  the  soul. 

"  I  ain  a  very  foolish,  (oud  old  man  ; 
I  feur  I  am  nut  In  my  jierfect  mind." 

d'AaA^fp. .'  Lear,  Iv.  7. 

2.  Intellectual  capacity. 

*■  'Twere  Btrauge  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  niauners,  aud  such  mind," 
Scale  :  Lady  of  [he  Lake.  i.  30. 

3.  A  disposition;  a  cast  of  thought  or  feeL 
ing;  sentiments. 

•■  0  that  you  bore  the  mind  that  I  do."* 

ahaketp.  :  T'Tnyeat.  IL  1, 

4.  Reflection,  thoughts,  contemplation. 

"  Your  mintl  is  tossing  on  the  oceau." 

Shtkesf.  :  Jterchant  t^  Venic*.  (,  1. 

5.  Recollection,  memory,  remembrance. 

"  Live  lu  the  awe-struck  minds  of  meu." 

Moore:  Pire-W ortJxippert. 

G.  That  which  a  person  thinks;  thoughts, 
opinion. 

"He  tells  you  flatly  what  bis  mind  ia." 

a/takesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Hhrev.  \.% 

7.  Will,  desire,  intention,  purpose. 

"  To  you  our  min<li  we  will  unfold." 

Shaketp.  :  MidsHmmrr  Sight's  Oream,  L  1, 

8.  Inclination,  disposition, 

*'  For  tha  people  had  a  mind  to  work."— .VeAerTiia* 
Iv.  6. 

9.  Courage,  spirit. 

IT  (I)  To  be  in  two  minds ;  To  be  in  doubt,  to 
hesitate. 

(2)  To  have  half  a  mind  :  To  bo  half  inclined 
to  ;  to  be  pretty  well  disposed  to. 

(3)  To  put  in  mind :  To  recall  to  one's  re- 
collection ;  to  reniinfL 


*  (4)  To  make  mind :  To  record,  to  make 
mention. 

"  As  the  Iwkea  maken  mynde,~ 

(iowar:  C.  A.,  WL 

IL  Psychol. :  In  popular  language  mind  is 
sometimes  used  as  opposed  to  heart.  Meta- 
physicians of  the  normal  type,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tradistinguish it  not  from  lieart,  but  only 
from  matter  or  body.  Tliey  regard  it  as  ikjs- 
sessing  emotions  as  well  as  intellectual  powers ; 
the  former  manifesting  themselves  in  feeling, 
the  latter  in  thought.  Its  existence  is  sup- 
posed to  be  established  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  thinking  individual,  one  notable  school 
of  psychology  considering  that  it  is  not  mind 
but  external  nature,  the  existence  of  which 
can  be  doubted.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  mind  was  almost  universally 
held  to  be  possessed  by  none  of  the  inferior 
animals;  any  apparent  intelligence  on  their 
part  was  attributed  to  instinct.  Herbert 
Spencer  led  the  way  in  introducing  new  views 
on  the  subject.  Availing  himself  not  merely 
of  the  metaphj'sicians"  cliief  mode  of  inquiry, 
his  own  consciousnes.s,  Imt  of  the  facts  ac- 
cumulated by  physicists  and  pliysiologists,  he 
considered  that  in  the  t^a-se  of  each  aniiual 
organism  on  earth,  from  the  humble  monad 
to  man,  there  is  au  incrssaiit  interaction  be- 
tween the  organism  and  its  environment;  a 
continuous  adjustment  of  its  internal  to  its 
external  relations,  the  magnificent  human 
understanding  itself  having  resulted  from 
their  ijiteiaction  or  adjustment  canied  on 
tliroughlimitlessages.  following  in  the  same 
direction,  Mr.  Darwin  declared  that  the  intel- 
lect and  even  the  moral  powers  of  man  did 
not  difter  in  kind,  thotigh  very  gre:itly  in  de- 
gree, from  tlie  rudiments  of  theiu  exhibited 
by  the  lower  animals.  Kot  denying  the  latter 
instincts,  he  sought  to  establish  thHt  they  had 
reason  t.oo,  .ind  tint  tlie  sui^eriority  was  the 
result  chiefly  of  natural  selection  earned  on 


l&te.  fa,t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  ive,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pflt» 
or,  wore,  W9U;  work.  who.  Bon :  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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through  cosmic  i>eriiKU  nf  time.  Hoth  of  thts  ■ 
ftnU)^)i)istic  schuok  of  thought  have  their 
warm  advocates. 

mind-reader,  t.    One  who  profeaaes  to 

practicu  Duud-ieu*ijug  (q-V.). 

IMind-reading,  i.  Tho  alleged  act  of 
asci-rtaiuiug  tliu  UiuukULj  aod  purpotMS  or 
ttuother  |>oreoD  by  i^ccult  uieiliwls  nuit«  in<Ie- 
peodont  of  tilt)  ordiuury  lucuua  of  commuuicu- 
liuQ  through  the  ovuftcs. 
mind,  v.t.  &  i,  [A.S.  gemifndifian  s»  ta  tq- 
BieiiiU^r.]  [Mind,  <.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fix  the  thoughts  on  ;  to  attend  to ;  to 
tegard  with  attention  ;  to  hccd. 

"  Let  lu  mind  tbe  umc  thUii."—Fhi:ijppia'U  liU  Ifl. 

2.  To  remind  ;  to  put  iu  miud. 

5.  To  attend  to ;  to  heed ;  to  tAke  notice  of , 
to  caro  for. 

"  Yoa  do  not  mind  tho  play." 

&haii€ttf. :  Taming  of  tht  Skrew.  L  L 

4,  To  have  in  the  mind;  to  think,  of;  to  re- 
meiiih'jr.    {yroviw^vxi.) 

•  5.  To  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to  purpose  ;  to 
mean. 

6.  To  take  care  of;  to  look  after :  as,  To 
ffti'rul  a  house.    {iJoUoquioX.) 

L  To  heed ;  to  care  :  as,  He  does  not  mind. 
•2.  To  intend;  to  design;  to  purpose;  to 
have  iu  mind. 

"  I  abortly  mind  to  lear*  von." 

6hak*tp.  :  3  JJrnri/  r/.lT.,   1. 

3L  To  remember ;  to  recollect.    (Scotch.) 

mind'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  miiid,  s. ;  -cd.] 

1.  Disjioscd,  inclined;  liaving  a  desire  or 

lociination. 

"JiwciiU     .     .     .     "»■  mIndM  to    put  her   »w«y 

privily— VafM«wL  19. 

2.  Ha\ing  a  disposition  or  mind ;  now  finly 
in  cotnpositinn. 

**  If  «11  wen  mimtUd  so,  tbo  tlnir*  fbonld  eeow." 

Ma<t<r«p.  ,*  Sonutt  11. 

•mind'-ed-nSsfl,  «.  [Ens.  minded;  -TW-ss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  minded  or  dis- 
posal ;  dispoeitiont  inclination  ;  only  in  com- 
posftfon. 

mind'-er,  ».     [Rig.  mind;  •er.) 

1.  One  who  miuda  or  loolis  after  any  person 
or  thin (f. 

•3.  An  orphan  entnisti-d  by  a  poor-law 
"board  to  the  care  of  a  private  person. 

inin-der-er'-tts, «.  [Latinised  from  Minderer. 
who  lirst  exhibited  it.  (Mayn*.)}    (See  etyni.) 

mlndererl-splrltus,  s. 

}'hann. :  Acetate  of  ammonia  solution. 

|IUnd-ful,a.  [Kng.  mimf,  8. ;  -/u?(0.1  Attcn> 
tive,  liccclful;  having  nH'iiiory  ;  renieniWriii;^ 

^  Mindful  respects  that  which  we  wish 
from  '^•tlurs  ;  r^ijanlful  respects  that  which 
In  itself  demands  regard  or  scrions  thought; 
t^$erv<int  respects  both  that  which  is  com- 
municated, or  that  which  carries  Its  own 
obligations  with  itself. 

*mind'-f&l-l^.  adv.  (Eiig.  mfw^rt*!;  -?;/.) 
In  a  miiiiifu)  manner  ;  attentively,  hoedfuUy. 

*  mind'-f^-nfiss,  «.  fKn;;.  mtnd/iU;  -nwa.] 
'ni>>  tpiality  or  state  of  being  mindful;  atten- 
tion, tu-'  *1,  rc^anl. 

"Ttn-rw  wiut  no  mlnitftilneii  iimnni[*t  Ihom  of  run- 
Qluil  >t»>aa.'— //o;i'tiA«(J  .    Uut.  tnj/.  iiuu  lUtk) 

mind -ing,  pr.  jKir,^  a.  &  $.    [Mind,  v.] 

Am  tt.  H,  A  a  pr.  j>ar.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 

tiie  verb). 
C.  As  suhsi. :  Tlia  act  or  state  of  heeding 

or  I'Myiiig  uttt'Tition;  lierd,  care,  rcgani. 

"Tl.p  i.MMl  mlndhrgot  tby  ItU.  but  tblii(i.''-.91r  T 
Mar*      Wotktit,  \i.  'A. 

*  minding -■ohool««.  A  hoosa  Id  which 
mitidtTs  art)  kipt.     I.Misiikr,  $.,  *i\ 

mind  IJSsA, '  mind  lcsso,a.  [Eng.  mind.  a. ; 

1.  Destitute  of  a  niiml ;  not  endowed  with 
%  miud. 

•2.  atupld.  dull,  unthinking,  silly. 

"  A  groH  lout,  ft  mhtdUsa  bUv«.' 

AiuiKtti,.  :    lliM/iT*  r(l/«.  I.  X 

•  3.  Ciir**h'SH,  h*'ffUi-sM,  rrganllnts,  fnrgi-l- 
ful,  unmindful,  Inatt^'htivo. 


'mind -sick,  *mlnd-8lcke,a.  (Eng. mtmi, 
and  sicX.)    Disurdtrud  in  the  intellect. 

*'MaiiI«  ourioiu  numMcA*  u-rauiu  atterlis  eon- 
detuuo  tL"— J/uVtniA«(i  ;  Ottcrtpi.  Kng..  bk.  it.,  cb.  1. 

mino*  "  mln,a.  or  poss.  pron.  [A.S.  min,  from 
mi/i,  gfuit.  aise  of  tho  1st  pcrs.  pron.  ;  cogn. 
withGotli.  meini=:niint>,  from  nuina,  genit.  of 
1st  I'crs.  pron. ;  O.  Sax.,  O.  Fris.,  &  O.  II. 
GtT,  min  ;  Dan.  J:  S\t.  mtn ;  Irel.  mi?tn  ;  Dut. 
viijn;  Gt-r.  irifin.  3/y  is  a  shortened  form  of 
miM.]    Belonging  to  me ;  my.     [Mv.J 

'"Wherefure  kleke  ye  mt  my  luvrlflee  Mitl  «t  miru 
otSBrtu^f,  wliicb  I  bikvo  counuAudrvl?"— 1  Sunu  IL  2J. 

^  Mine  was  formerly  used  regularly  before 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  sik-ut  A,  my 
before  W(»rd.s  beginning  with  a  consonant. 
Mine  is,  however,  not  now  used  udjectively 
with  nouns  except  in  poetrj*,  its  place  being 
taken  by  my.  Mine  is  used  al-snlutfly  or  inde- 
pendently, like  tliine,  his,  yours,  &c.,and  may 
serve  either  as  ft  noniinntivo  or  an  objective: 
as,  This  Is  mine ;  look  at  mijic. 

mine*  *IILyne,  «.     [Fr.  mliie,  from  Low  Lat. 
mina;  6p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  inijut.]    [Mink,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  subterraneous  passage  li-om  which 
coal,  metals,  and  metallic  ores  are  obtained. 

Ol)  lilllm,  \vheii  l>rik;ltt«  I  t>lniicU  luc  abrond  : 
Ttiiiie  prlv&tely,  hlte  iiuiiom'  tntniH)  in  minft." 

jMicetiant  :  Gondibrrt.  ill.  5. 

(2)  Crude  Ironstone,  known  as  raw-min*, 
gpcen-mim*,  burnt-mui*,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  A  source  or  store  of  wealth  or 
anything  precious. 

'"I'bfly&rQ  a  rich  mfn«,  which  tl>«  crwteat  wit  uul 
dllkirncA  iniiy  dU  iu  (or  ever.'  —tioutn:  UtrTnont,  Tol. 
llL.Bcr.fi. 

n.  Fort. :  An  excavation  toward  or  under 
the  ramivartof  a  fortn-ss  to  contain  an  explo- 
sive chartii',  to  destroy  or  elTect  a  breach  in  an 
enemy's  works.  Tho  i)laco  of  deposit  is  the 
chamber,  and  the  passage  leading  thereto  the 
gallery.  Slilitary  iiiinL-s  aro'known  as,  com- 
mon ;  double  ;  triple  ;  defensive,  or  counter- 
mines; olFcnsivc ;  conjunct  (several  acting 
simultaneously);  sufTocating,  or  camouflel; 
undercharged  (jiroducing  a  crater  whose  radius! 
is  less  than  tho  lino  of  Ini.st  icsist-;mce) ;  and 
overcharged  or  surcharged  (producing  a  crater 
whose  radius  is  greater  than  tho  lino  of  least 
resistance). 

"  fle  cftlled  to  hym  his  iiiTiien.  to  thy»t«Dt  tbnt 
tboy  ibiild  make  n  mvnn  viulfrHH  tbe  wallca."— Bf- 
nen :  fTuiiMurt ;  CroiiycU,  vo'    I.,  cb.  clx. 

mine-captaln,  s.     The   overseer  of  a 


mine-chamber,  s.  The  place  of  deposit 
of  the  char;;'-. 

mine-dial.  s.  A  kind  of  magnetic  com- 
pass used  l)y  miners. 

•  mine-digger, «.    A  miner. 

•  mine-man,  s.    a  miner. 

"Tlic  mine-mirn  d^>  ii,.t  fliul  any  tblng  of  tliftt 
iQttAl.— flyjrf*  r    It'or**.  til.  09. 

mine,  *  myne,  v.i.  &  t.  [Ft,  miner,  from 
Low  Lat.  viiiw  =  to  conduct,  to  lead  along  a 
lode  or  vein  of  metal ;  Ital.  minare ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  miliar.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth,  for  the 
purpose  eitlicr  of  obtaining  minerals  or  of 
deposiliug  gunpowder  or  other  cx])losivo  ma- 
terial to  blow  up  anything. 

"Tlio  enoniy  min<^,  aud  tbcv  counteniilued."— /."'i- 
Mjh  ■  //>tt.  World,  bk.  v.,  eh.  111.  )  ID. 

2.  To  form  n  burrow  or  hole  In  the  earth  bv 
Rcmtching ;  to  form  a  «ubt^>rranenus  tuunei, 
gallery,  or  holr  ;  to  burrow. 

•  n.  Fig. :  To  pructiHe  secret  or  underhand 
mcauB  of  doing  iigury. 

"The  rlviU  tutttanniid  tbo  luver  nint$.' 

Juhnt'in:   \'atuty  nf  Human  tt'uAeJ,  333. 

B.  TtansHivc: 

1.  /,{(. ;  To  dig  away  or  remove  tlie  aub- 
stratuin  or  foundation  from  ;  to  undermine. 

"RATik  oom>|i|lan,  mininohW  witblii. 
lufeoU  uii*roii.~        ShuKmtp. :  J/anitel.  111.  1 

2,  Fig. :  To  sap ;  to  destroy  by  underhantl 
or  slow  degrees* ;  to  ruin  by  vucrvt  or  in- 
sidious means ;  to  undermine. 

•  mino'-O-blo,  a.   [Eng.  m/rw,  V.  ;  -able.)  The 

BIIIIIU  as'MlNAIil.K  (({.v.). 

"Ofiivmll  NiirrU  bAUliig  ....  fioinil  ono  rA^m 
thrrrof  mln*itMfi  did  iinMrritty  *et  murkiiiou  In  d*ih1 
w\tbAli: —ItueUuyt :  VfyaflPM.  II.  1«0. 


*  mine -loos, '1.   [VZu^.  mine ; -Uas.]   DesUtut* 
of  a,  mine  ur  mines  ;  without  a  mine. 

"  JUn^iatt  iii&ko  tbetr  tuiiibllog  «aU  t-t  vli^ld  " 

Stilwtiier;  LUtU  Sartut.  KH. 

*  mln-e-on, ».    [Mimo.s-.j 

min  -er,  *  min'-our, ».    [Fr.  mineur.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  One  who  digs  or  mines  for  minerals  or 
metals. 

"Tb«  mtnert  are  oat  of  dancer  of  danipa  when  they 
come  to  wat«r.'— W'ly ."  On  V10  Crration.  pt.  1. 

2.  One  who  forms  mines  under  the  walls  of 
a  fort,  town,  ic. 

*  n.  Fi'j. :   One  who   tries   to   ii^ure  by 

underhand  or  secret  means. 

"As  the  bDmbAnlkr  level*  Ida  tnlacbief  «i  dtlaa, 
the  r>i(ri«r  biuiea  hiaiMlf  iu  ruluiu^f  ^rivat«  bouacs.'  - 
Tutl€r. 

mlner*s-asthma,  «. 

Pathul. :  A  kind  of  phthisis  produced  among 
miners  by  inhaling  lamp  snH)ki',  and  coal  dust 
in  the  pit.  Called  also  Carbuiiaccous  Bron- 
chitis aud  Black  Phthisis. 

min'-er-al,  •  min'-er-all.  •myn-or-al, 

5.  &  a.     [Fr.  miii'^ral,  from  miner  aa  to  mine  ; 
bp.  mineral  ;  Ital.  mtJ«ra/<:.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Lamjuage : 

1.  In  tlie  same  sense  as  IL 

*  2,  A  mine. 

"  Like  some  ore 
Among  a  mtn^rai  uf  itietalt  baae.' 

Sh'tkrtp.     U-imtet.  It.  L 

n.  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Petrology,  dt^^  : 

*  1.  Gen. :  Any  stony  substance,  homoge- 
neous or  the  reverse,  eonstituiiiig  [lart  of  Uie 
earth's  crust.  The  tenn  was  applied  both  to 
minerals  in  sense  2  and  to  rucks. 

"All  Btouea,  niet«l«.  and  minerati  are  Tttd  rere- 
taMea  ;  timt  la.  gn>w  oi-gatilcally  fri-iii  pMiier  »erd«.  .u 
w«U  as  plAuta."— /.ocAre;  Kivmmttt  Sat.  UUu.Q\i.  tIil 

2.  Spfc.  :  An  inorganic  body,  homogeneous 
in  structure,  and  having  a  defiinte  chemical 
composition.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  simple 
mineral,  and  is  distinguisheil  from  a  rock, 
which  in  most  ca.ses  is  an  aggregate  of  more 
simiile  minerals  than  one. 

"R,  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  minerals. 

**  Tlie  lofty  Ihiea  abound  »itb  endless  store 

01  tniJierut  trejisure."        BUtckmort!  Creation.  Hi 

2,  Impregnated  with  minerals  or  mineral 
matter  :  as,  mineral  waters. 

11  Mineral -adipocire.  Mineral -tallow  = 
Hotchfttine  :  Mineral-caoutchouc  =  Klnterite; 
Mineral-oil  =iVapft//ia  and  Vetrolmm;  Minenil- 
\i\{i;)\  =  Pitt'isph*iU  and  A^yhaltum;  MineraU 
resin  =■  Amhtr,  Ami>rite,  Anthracnxenite.  Bn- 
cfijtijruingite,  C'^palitf,  Dopplerite,  DyitOilile, 
Ilircitc,  Kntntzitf,  Middletonitp,  Pyroretinite, 
Renssinite.  Bochhd^riti'.  Srhlauit^,  Srl^rrtiniti; 
St'in''kitf,  Td.^tnnnite,  und  li^alcliowite  ;  Jlineral- 
tar  =  Pittasphalt. 

mlneral-aoids,  s.  pi. 

CVw. ;  AcidR  of  inorganic  origin.  The  term 
is  uhielly  applied  to  the  stronger  acids,  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  kc 

mlneral-alkall,  s. 

Chcm. :  An  old  name  for  soda. 

mineral- black,  a.     A  native  oxide  oi 

caiiion. 

mineral-blue,  s. 

i'liem.  :  A  term  soinetlmes  applied  to  a  mix- 
ture of  Prussian  blue  and  g>psuiii.     It  pes 

scsses  a  lighl-Muo  coluui. 

mineral -candles,  «.  pi  Candloa  made 
of  paraUm  obuincd  ln'iu  tho  native  bitu- 
mens. 

mlnoral-oaoutobouo.  <■  (ElatkritcI 

mineral-carbon,  '. 

.Viri.;     The    sainu    ah    MiNCnAL-rDAHOOAL 
(q.v.). 
mineral -ohamelooD,  a 

Cliem. :  I'olaKHium  niaii>:Hnate.  When  it  la 
dis.solvcd  ill  watvr,  its  solution,  at  nrst  green, 
]taKHeu  gnidnalty  thiniii:h  all  thccoloun'd  raya 
to  the  led.  These  chaiiges  of  clour  are  very 
reinarkable.  nrid  hc""  ^■"^"'urcd  for  the  niuii- 
gaiiato  Its  popular  name. 

mtnornl  charcoal,  <. 

.Win.  ;  A  H*-fi.  llhnniH,  rliarrcallike  variety 
uf  (oal  found  in  Inyers  In  mincrol-ooal,  and 
usually  known  as  iiioilier-ctiaL 


b6il.  h6^  ;  pbtlt,  J6^I :  oat.  90U.  oborus,  9bin,  benQb ;  go.  gem  :  thin,  (his ;  sin.  a^ ;  oxpoct,  Xonopbon.  o^lst.    -lAg 
-Oian,    tltui  —  Bh^n.    -tlon.    slon  —  ahun;  -(Ion,    }lon  -  zhun.    -elous,    tlous,  -Bious     biiub.    -bio.  -dio,  >Vc.  ^  b^l.  d^L 
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mineral- coal,  «. 

Min. :  A  name  adopted  by  Dana  for  the  whole 
of  the  true  coals  ;  by  others  regaided  as  a 
synonym  of  anthracite  (q.v.). 

mineral-cotton,  s.  A  fibre  formed  by 
allowmg  a  jet  ni  stt-am  to  escape  through  a 
stream  of  liquid  slag,  by  which  it  is  blown 
into  fine  white  threads,  sometimes  two  or 
three  feet  in  length.  These  thieads  readily 
break  up  into  smaller  ones,  and,  the  colour  of 
tlie  substance  being  white,  the  appearance  is 
tliat  of  a  mass  of  cotton.  Being  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  ln?at,  owing  to  the  retention  of  air 
in  its  interstices,  it  is  used  as  a  covering  for 
"Steam-boilers  and  pipes. 

mineral -green,  s.     [Scheele's  oreen.] 

mineral- Indigo,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  by  Keller  to  the  blue 
oxide  of  molybdenum,  formed  by  the  reducing 
action  of  tin  or  stannous  chloride  on  recently- 
j'recipitated  molybdic  acid.    QVaits.) 

mineral-kermes.  s. 

Chem. :  Amorphous  trisulphide  of  antimony. 

mineral-kingdom,  s. 

Nat.  Science:   The  rendering  of  the  Latin 
•words  Regnum  Lapideum,  used  by  LiiiuEEUS  in 
his  Syatejim  Naturre  for  the  "stony"  or  in- 
organic kingdom  of   Nature.      He    included 
Tinder  it  siini-le  minerals,  as  mica;  rocks,  as 
granite;  and  fossils,  as  Millepora. 
mineral-oils,  s.  j>l.    [Petroleum.] 
mineral-pitch,  s.    [Bitumen.] 
mineral-purple,  ?.     A  pre]>aration  of 
f:  .Id  and  tin  used  fur  coI"uring  glass  and  por- 
celain.   Called  also  the  Purple  of  Cassius. 

mineral-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  Tlie  salt  of  a  mineral  acid. 

mineral-solution,  ".  Arsenical  liquor 
(liyuor  potassee  arsenitls). 

mineral-surveyor,  s.     A  surveyor  of 

mines  ;  one  who  is  versed  iu  the  nature,  value, 
aud  working  of  lodes. 

mineral-tar,  s.  Bitumen  of  a  tarry  '•on- 
sistence. 

mineral-veins,  s.  pi.    [Veins.] 

mineral-waters,  s.  pi. 

1.  Chem. :  Waters  so  far  impregnated  with 
mineral  matter  as  to  give  them  a  peculiar  taste 
or  smell,  and  specilic  medicinal  properties. 
Ihey  are  usually  divided  inti>  four  classes— 
carbonetted,  or  those  containing  free  carbonii- 
acid  gas;  chalybeate,  or  those  impregnated 
■with  iron  ;  saline,  such  as  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  neutral  salts,  as  sulphate  of 
luagnesia,  chloride  of  .sodium,  &c.  ;  and  sul- 
phurous, or  waters  containing  sulpliuretted 
hydrogen.  The  sulphurous  waters  are  readily 
recognised  by  their  disagreeable  smell,  and 
thiiv  property  of  tarnishing  silver.  Artificial 
mineral  waters  are  frequently  prepared  in  the 
i;iboratory,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  waters. 
Tlie  term  mineral  waters  is  also  applied  to 
artificial  aerated  waters,  containing  minute 
quantities  of  the  salts  of  soda,  potash,  or  lithia. 

2.  <7eol :  Natural  mineral  waters  are  gene- 
rally connected  with  recent  or  extinct  volca- 
noes, and  they  are  most  common  iu  volcanic 
regiuns.     Some  are  thermal. 

mineral-wax,  s. 

Mill. :  A  name  apjilied  to  Scheererite  and 
to  the  wax-like  minerals  of  the  Para ttin  group. 
[Paraffin,  2.] 

mineral-yellow,  s. 

Chnn. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
yellow  oxychlorides  of  lead,  used  as  pigments. 
Sometimes  called  Patent  yellow. 

*  min'-er-al-ist,  s.  [Enf;.  miti^ral ; -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  ihinerals  ;  a  mineralogist. 

Snin-er-al-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  mineroh'^r)  ; 
-ation.]  "The  act  or  process  of  mineralizing; 
the  process  or  state  of  being  converted  into  a 
mineral. 

min'-er-al-ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  mineral;  -ize.] 
A.  Trans, :  To  convert  into  a  mineral  ;  to 
give  mineral  qualities  or  projierties  to  ;  to  im- 
pregnate with  mineral  substances  or  matter. 
Water  containing  calcareous  or  siliceous 
matter  in  solution  can  replace  decaying  ani- 
mal or  v*'getable  matter  lying  at  the  bottom 
or  floating,  by  substituting  for  them  calca- 


reous or  siliceous  matter,  the  latter  especially 
retaining  not  merely  the  external  and  internal 
cast  of  a  shell,  but  even  the  medullary  rays  of 
exogenous  wood. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  excursions  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  specimens  of  minerals  ; 
to  go  on  mineralogical  excursions. 

min-er-al-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  mineraliz(e) ;  -er.l 
A  substance  which  has  the  power  or  property 
of  mineralizing  ;  a  substance  which  combines 
with  a  metal  to  form  an  ore. 

min-er-a-log'-ic,    min-er-a-log'-ic-al, 

n.  [Eng.  mi7ieralog(y) ;  -ic^  'ical.]  Of  or  pi.-r- 
taining  to  mineralogy,  or  the  science  of  min- 
erals. 

"  Mischief  done  to  a  beautiful  object  near  thli  place 
by  some  mineralogicat  tourists." — Houthey :  Letters, 
!v.  134. 

min-er-a-loff*-ic-al-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  min- 

eralogical;  -lij.]  According  to  the  principles 
of  mineralogy  ;  with  reference  to  mineralogy. 

min-er-Sl'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  mimralog{y)  ; 
-i^t ;  Ft.  mineralogiste ;  Sp.  &  Ital,  mineralo- 
giste.] 

1.  Ord.  Txind. :  One  who  is  versed  In  miner- 
alogy; one  wlio  treats  or  discourses  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  minerals. 

"There  [are]  also  many  authors  that  deny  It.  and 
the  exacteat  mineratogittt  have  rejected  it." — Broume: 
Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  li.,  ch.  L 

2.  Zool.  :  A  name  given  by  collectors  to  the 
gasteropodous  molluscs  of  the  genus  Phorus 
(q.v.),  which  attach  stones  to  the  margin  of 
their  shells.     (S.  F.  Woodward.) 

min-er-al'-d-gize,  v.t  [Eng.  rm.ineralog{y); 
•  i:c.]    To  collect  or  study  minerals. 

"  He  was  botftuieiiigormfner«7»vji;i"n7  with  OToole'a 
chaplain." — Miss  Edjeworth:  Ennui,  cli.  xi. 

min-er-al'-o-gy,  s.  [Eng.  mineral,  and  Gr. 
Aoyo?  {logos)  =  a.  discourse,  a  treatise;  Fr. 
mineralogie  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mineralogia.] 

Kat.  Hist. :  A  science  treating  of  those  natu- 
ral inorganic  products  of  the  earth  which  pos- 
sess definite  pliysical  and  chemical  characters. 
Its  objects  are  to  point  out  the  various  means 
to  be  adopted  to  ascertain  the  chemical  com- 
position and  physical  characters  of  inorganic 
substances,  to  determine  their  specific  rela- 
tions, to  examine  into  tlieir  modes  of  occur- 
rence, and  their  associations,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  systematic  classification. 

Simple  minerals  appear  to  have  been  known 
from  very  early  times ;  but  little  or  no  pro- 
gress, however,  seems  to  Iiave  been  made 
towards  establishing  any  well-defined  char- 
acters by  which  they  could  be  recognised, 
till  in  l(.i09  Nicolaus  Steno,  a  Dane,  made 
tlie  discovery  that  in  crystals  of  quartz  the 
angles  of  inclination  of  adjoining  faces  were 
constant,  and  that  the  number  of  faces  and 
their  grouping,  notwithstanding  variations  iu 
size,  were  always  the  same.  In  this  year  also 
the  doubly-refracting  jiroperty  of  Iceland  Spar 
was  observed.  In  liJ72,  quartz,  which  had 
been  already  designated  by  the  Arabians 
crystal  (clear  ice),  was  shown  by  Robeit  Boyle 
to  be  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water  by 
more  than  two  to  one,  ice  being  bulk  for 
bulk  lighter  than  water.  In  ITTii  Rnm^  de 
lisle  announced  that  the  various  shapes  of 
crystals  of  the  same  product  were  intimately 
related.  He  showed  that  all  the  forms  then 
known  could  be  derived  from  one  of  six, 
which  he  called  primitive  forms.  Tlie  AbbI 
Ilaiiy  in  17S4  discovered  that  ten  forms,  in- 
cluding the  six  of  de  I'lsle,  could  be  pro- 
duced from  various  minerals  by  cleavage,  and 
that  these  must  be  the  true  primitive  forms. 
Haiiy  also  j)roi)ounded  a  tlieoryofthe  struc- 
ture of  cryst;ils,  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
secondarv  jdanes  to  those  of  the  primitive 
fnrm.  Prof.  Weiss,  of  Berlin  (1S09-1S15),  es- 
tablished fundamental  lines,  which  he  called 
axes,  and  to  which  he  showed  how  all  the 
primitive  fonns  and  secondary  planes  were 
related.  Subsequently,  though  independently. 
Mobs  (1S-20-1SJ5)  arrived  at  a  division  of 
crystals  into  four  systems  of  crystallization 
which  coincided  \vith  the  four  axial  groups  of 
Weiss.  He  also  announced  two  other  systems 
of  crystallizati<>n,  in  consequence  nf  ninre  pre- 
cise measurements  being  obtainable  by  the  use 
of  the  reflective  goniometer.  The  tliscnvery  by 
Mains  in  ISOS  that  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  re- 
flected at  a  certain  angle  from  a  glass  plate  jios- 
sessed  the  same  properties  as  that  which  em- 
erged from  Iceland  Spar,  enabled  Brewster  in 
1S19  to  point  out  the  intimate  relation  which 


existed  between  the  cleavage  form  of  a  nnneral 
and  its  action  upon  light.  Brewster's  claaai- 
flcatii'u  of  crystals  on  optical  grounds  agieed 
with  that  of  Weiss  and  Mohs  un  geometrical 
onns,  with  theexception  of  twoofthe  systems. 
The  existence  of  the  two  additional  systems 
of  crystallization  formerly  announced  by 
Mohs  was,  however,  now  established  through 
their  difference  in  optical  characters  from  the 
other  systems.  Thus,  six  natural  systems  uf 
crystallization  are  shown  to  include  all  possible 
crystal  forms.  'Hie  early  attempts  at  classifi- 
cation were  very  vague,  and  were  fmnded  on 
supposed  external  dilTerences,  being  di\ided 
into  Earths,  Stones,  and  Metals.  Cronstedfa 
i.'sstty  (1708)  was  the  first  foreshadowing  of  a 
prmciple  in  a  system  of  classification.  The 
earths  he  classed  .'is  Calcareous,  Siliceous, 
Argillaceous,  and  so  on.  Werner's  last  system, 
published  in  1SI7.  after  his  death,  divided 
lossils  (as  minerals  were  then  called)  into 
fourclasses:  viz., Earthy, Saline, Combustible, 
and  Metallic.  The  system  of  Haiiy  (ISOl). 
like  that  of  Werner,  was  a  mixed  one,  but  it 
was  the  fii-st  to  direct  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  crystallographic  form  tr>  a  system 
of  classification.  In  ISI6  Berzelius  published 
a  system  founded  on  the  view  that  all 
chemical  compounds  consisted  of  an  electro- 
positive and  an  electro-negative  part,  the 
former  biing  the  metal  and  the  latter  the 
arid.  The  discovery  of  isomorphism  by 
Mitscherlich  eventually  rendered  this  system 
unworkable.  In  1820  Mohs  published  hia 
Natural  History  System  of  Mineralogy,  in  which 
the  chemical  coniposition  was  ignoreil,  and 
the  arrangement  based  on  crystalline  form 
(together  with  cleavage),  hardness,  and  spe- 
cific gravity,  Mohs  selected  a  suite  of  ten 
minerals,  which  he  numbered  in  their  order  of 
increasing  hardness,  and  called  it  the  Scale  of 
Hardness,  so  that  that  quality  in  a  mic'ral 
could  be  designated  by  3,  4'5,  &c.  This  scale 
is  still  employed.  [Hardness,  II.  3.]  The 
niost  i*erfect  but  mixed  system  is  that  pub- 
lished by  Gustav  Rose  in  1852.  It  combines 
a  chemical  with  a  crystallographic  arrange- 
ment. In  this  system  natural  groups  of 
minerals,  also  the  isomorphous,  dimorphous, 
and  trimorphous  series,  are  brought  together. 
It  forms  the  basis  of  t!ie  systems  of  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  many  large  collections  at  the 
present  time. 

Mi-ner'-va,  $.    [Lut.,  from  the  same  root  as 
jft€jw  =  miud,  memini=  to  remember,  &.C.] 

Rom.  Mythol. :  The  Latin  goddess  corre- 
sponding to,  and  frequently  confounded  with, 
tiie  Grecian  Pallas  or  Athene  (q.v.).  At  Rome 
slie  had  three  temples  :  one  on  the  Capitol, 
which  she  shared  with  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  a 
second  on  the  Aventine;  and  a  third  on  the 
CuiU.in  mount.  She  was  represented  as  a 
young  woman,  with  a  grave  ami  noble  counte- 
nance, clothed  in  armour,  and  having  on  her 
breast  the  legis  with  a  border  of  serpents,  and 
the  Medusa's  head  in  the  centre. 

Mlnerva-press,  s. 

Bibliog. :  The  name  of  a  printing-press  for- 
merly existing  in  Leadenhall  Street,  London ; 
also  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  ultra-senti- 
mental novels  issued  from  this  press  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  ol 
this  century. 

*  mi-ner'-val,  s.    [J[inerva.]    A  gift  from  a 
scholar  to  a  'master. 

"  The  chief  minerrnt  which  he  bestowed  upon  th»t 
society."— //(«*<? :  Life  of  H't^tatTu,  L  96. 

*  min'-er-y,  s.     [Eng.  m.ine;  -rv.l     A  collec- 
tion or  numlwr  of  mines  ;  a  mining  district. 

"But  churches,  houses,  and  gardens  are  free  froni 
thin  custom  of  \,\\em\nery."— Fuller:  Worthiea;  Derby' 

mi-nette',  *.    [Fr.] 

Petrol. :  One  of  the  mica  traps.  It  contains 
magnesium,  mica,  some  free  quartz,  and  soni« 
hornblende  or  agate.  It  occurs  in  dykes.  The 
term  minette  is  applied  especially  to  the  more 
crystalline  kinds.  Others  may  lie  felstones. 
(Lyell.)  A  felsitic  matrix,  containing  much 
mica,  and  sometimes  distinct  crystals  of  honw 
blende.    (Cotta.) 

min'-e-ver,  s.    [Miniver.] 

*  mins.  *  myng,  v.t.    [A.S.  m^ngan.] 

1.  To  mix,  to  mingle  (q.v.). 

"The  busy  bee,  her  honrenuw  she  minget. 
Surrey:  Descript .  qf . 

2.  To  niention. 

*■  To  minge  thy  father's  odtoos  nnme." 

Bait :  SaCirts,  IV.  li.  80. 


I&te,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  i^ll,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go   x>6U 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjh^lan.    w,  ce  —  e ;  ©y  .-=  a  .  qu  =  kw. 


mingle — mining 
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mln'-gle,  •  myn-gell,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  freq, 
fioiii  Mi«l.  Kii^;.  miny,  uieng  =  to  miugle,  to 
ntix  ;  A.S.  trungan^  jnenctjatt,  vuengan  =  to 
mix,  to  become  mixed  ;  cogii.  with  Uut.  vunge- 
ten  =  to  mingle;  Ttiengen  =  to  mix;  O.  Fris. 
mtngia  — to  mix;  Icel.  vunga;  Ger.  vieiigtn. 
From  the  same  root  as  «moHj,  nvongtr^  vwngrd.] 

A.  Tmnsitivt : 

I.  To  mix  up  together,  so  as  to  unite  in  one 
whole  ;  to  combine,  to  compound,  to  blend. 

"  We  Uke  i*blt«.  Mid  minuting  It  with  red,  iiuike  » 
tlilrd  diitluct  colwur."  —  douf A .'  Serftwn*.  vol  viL, 
wet.  i. 

*  2.  To  mix  up ;  to  confuse. 

"  Uome  on.  let  *-«  d<;*cendo,  aud  rnjfngvll  tlieyr  toiige 
•Qon."— 0'«n«(M  xL     (tj^l.) 

*  3.  To  join  in  society  ;  to  associat*. 

"  The  iklpj.iiig  king  •  ■  ■        . 
MinjlM  hU  ruyalty  witij  cai>«riut:  f.KiIi, 

SJutketp-  :  I  Uenry  1 1'..  IIL  2. 

*  4.  To  debase  by  mixture  ;  to  contaminate. 

B.  Intrtins.  :  To  be  or  become  mixed,  united, 
Joined,  or  associated. 

"  Dut.  oh,  tmntfliie  Fat«  t'  have  waited  Ion; 
Ad  hour  like  tliU.  Mid  min-jUd  iu  llic  tl.rong." 

Utway  :    Windior  cattle. 

*inin'-gle,  s.  [Minole,  pO  A  mixture  ;  a  con- 
fused m;iss  or  body ;  a  mtdley, 

"  Truiiii>etern, 
With  bnwD  din  blaat  you  tin.'  citv'a  ear. 
Uaka  miiijle  w|t)i  our  rattling  UiHuirlnPs.' 

Shaknp.:  Anton!/  ±  tUof-Unt,  Iv.  8. 

*mlngle-:nangle,  "myngle- 

znanglc.  >-.      A  medU-'y,  a  hotcU-potcli ;  a 

coiifusfd  in;us3, 

•'  L*t  the  loftttPM  tlmt  hAue  tn  times  nwt  hene  miile 
m  mi'i^U-manylf,  b»  called  a^yne  to  ttio  true  biurire 
of  Ooas  wyrde.''~Oar<i/i«r,-  Of  True  Obedience,  p.  'sj. 

'mingle-mangle,  v.t.  To  confuse;  to 
make  a  medley  of. 

'■  He  either  condeumeth  the  lawe.  In  that  It  corn?ct- 
eth  not  fylthlne*.  ■jr  backblteth  It  na  tlioiigli  It  were 
t(>  uiuhe  mifngl«-TnatigUd,  and  waJowyahe.'— fc^i  ■ 
Jam^t  tv. 

*  mingle- QUUigleneBS,  s,    ConAision. 

"I  Willi  you  could  see  what  iadone,  whlcli  for  odd  it  v. 
ml'HJlr  imiitijlenett.  and  out-of-thewavne^n  m/vy  %  il- 
with  tuiytliiiig  tiLat  hoM  erer  preceded  It."— .SoMfVy . 
iMteri,  IV.  bC. 

•  min  'gle-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  miJigU,  v. ;  -ablt.] 
Caitable  of  Iwing  mixed. 

'*  <julck»Uvcr  may.  In  convenient  veaaela.  be  reduced 
(at  least  ini:rt<nt  iMrt)  tntu  a  thin  Hqtiur  like  water, 
and  rnitij/leible  with  iJ.."~Uo!fle  :    tVorU,  L  629. 

min'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[MlSlJLE,   v.] 

mlh'-gled  IJf-  (gled  as  geld),  «''»'.  [En^- 
min^Ud  :  ■!>/.]  In  a  mixed  or  confused  mun- 
ner;  confusL-Uly, 

•  mln'-gle-ment, «.  [Eng.  mingU,  v. ;  -mfnt.] 
The  act  of  mingling;  the  state  of  being 
mingled  or  mixed. 

B^n'-gler,  5.  [Eug.  mingle) ;  -tr.]  One  who 
mingles  or  mixes. 

"Su'-h  brewera  and  minglen  of  wine."— fformar." 
Beta,  i;  'J3>), 

min'-gling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Minole,  v.) 
A.  >V  B.  Xs  pr.  par.  £  parttclp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C  A$  subst. :  The  act  of  mixing  together ; 

the  state  of  being  mingled  or  mixed. 

"ttound  la  llkewlw  nieliurated  by  the  mtnffHng  at 
opeik  air  with  pent  air."— ^accm;  Aa(.  Sitt..  f  '^J. 

•  mln'  gllng-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  mingling;  -ly.] 
In  a  nnngling  or  confusing  manner. 

BUn-gre -U-an,  s.    [Sec  dcf.] 

1.  Ord.  Ijang.:  A  n:itivo  or  inhabitant  of 
Mingrt-lia. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI):  Greek  Oiristians,  na- 
tiv(>.<i  of  Mingrt-lia,  a  part  of  <Jld  Georgia,  and 
follower*  of  Cyrillus  and  Methodius.  Tiny 
do  not  baptize  their  children  till  tlio  cigliMi 
ynr,  and  obMervo  other  peculiarities  of  ritual 
and  discipline.    {Shipley^ 

*min  lard  (1  as  y),  a.    [Miokixrd.] 

•  min  lard  ize  (1  as  y),  v.t  [Mioniardisk, 
I'-i 

•  mln'-lord-Izo  (1  (^  y)* '^  [MiaNiARDise.5.] 

•  min'-l-ate,  v.t.  (JM.  miniatut,  pa.  par.  of 
1(mju".  fifiii  Illinium  =.rvd  lead  or  viTiulUon.] 
to  [luint  or  tinge  with  red  or  vermilion. 

"Tl.p  capltali  tii  the  lio.ly  of  the  l^xt  are  mlnlat/iit 
Wltha  |M-'ii.'— Ifurfor)      Uut.  Sfigli'tt /'v*trg.  \'j\    111. 

*inin'  late,  o.  [Misiate,  v.]  Pnlnied  or 
tiii)$t:d  with  red  or  veimitiun  ;  llluminuted. 


*  min-i-a-tor'-e,  s.  [Ital.]  An  illuminator, 
a  miiiuituhst.     (Mi.siature,  s.,  A.  2.] 

"The  mlni'tt^rm  F.ttielwold." 
T.  B.  Aldrich .  /Viar  J^rufw't  Beautiful  Book. 

mln'-ia-ture,  s.  &  a.      [Ital.   m,iHiatum  =a 

iiiiniature.  fiuin  minui/o,  pa.  par.  of  mi'iutn- 
=  to  dye  or  i>aint  willi  red  lead  or  vermilion  ; 
Lat.  minium  =  red  lead  ;  Fr.  miniaturt.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1,  lied  lead,  cinnaliar,  vermilion. 

•2.  Lettering  in  red  hacl  or  vennilion  for 
distinctness;  red  letter  ;  rubrical  distinction. 

"  If  the  names  of  oilier  MintJi  arediBtln^iished  with 
mi'ti'Unre,  her'a  Itlie  blea«t>d  Virglu's]  ought  to  shiue 
iu  guld,  ■ — UicA'tt :  Hermoru,  11.  '2. 

•3.  The  art  of  drawing  pictures  in  little, 
being  done  with  red  lead,    {islount.) 

4.  A  painting,  generally  a  portrait,  of  small 
dimensions,  ext-L-uled  for  the  most  part  on 
ivory,  vellum,  or  i)aper,  of  a  thick  and  tine 
quality  ;  a  minute  picture,  whether  delineating 
landscape  or  figures,  or  a  copy  of  a  larger 
picture. 

5.  Anj'tliing  represented  on  a  greatly  re- 
duced scale. 

"  Tragedy  la  the  miniature  of  human  life ;  an  cpirk 
poem  u  Itie  dniught  at  lenytu."— />rvJen:  Virgil; 
^neid.    IDetL) 

6.  A  greatly  reduced  scale,  style,  or  form. 

"We  may  reasonably  presume  It  [the  giinU-n  nf 
EdcitJ  to  li^vo  been  tlio  earth  iu  miniature.  —Ilornc ; 
Works,  Tol.  iv.,  dis,  2. 

*7.  Distinctive  or  particular  trait  of  features. 

B,  As  adj. :  In  miniature  ;  on  a  very  small 
scale  ;  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

"  Here  §ball  the  pencil  bid  its  colours  flow. 
And  make  a  mtniature  crvatiuii  (;r<>w," 

Uag :  The  Fan.  I. 

*  min'-ia-tlire,  I'.f.  [Miniature,  s.)  Tore- 
present  or  depict  iu  miniature  or  on  a  small 
scale, 

*mln'-ia-tur-ist,*.  [Eng.  miHia(ur(c);  -ist.] 
One  who  paints  miniatures. 

*  min'-i-biis,  ».      [From    Lat.    mim>r=]ess, 

with  suff.  -bus,  in  imitation  of  omnihuti.]  A 
light  sort  of  vehicle  or  carriage  to  accommo- 
date four  persons,  and  drawn  by  onf?  horse. 

min'-ie,  5.  [From  Captain  Mini^,  an  instruc- 
tor of  the  Fiench  School  of  Musketry  at  Vin- 
cennes.  J    (See  the  compounds.) 

mlnle-bollet,  minie-ball,  s.  A  form 
of  bullet  invented  by  Capt.  Minie,  in  1847.  It 
was  cylindric<tl,  with  an  ogival  point,  with 
an  iron  cup  placed  in  a  cavity  at  its  base,  aiul 
was  slightly  smaller  than  the  bore  of  tlie 
existing  rifle;  but  by  the  explosion  of  the 
charge  the  cup  was  forced  up  into  the  hollow 
and  thus  expanded  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
jectile, which  pressed  into  the  grooves  of  the 
rilling.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  any 
rifle. 

mlnle-z^e,  s.  A  rifled  musket  with  a 
miiuc-buUct,  cylindro-ctmoidal  in  form,  was 
intrtKiuceil  into  the  liritish  army  in  1861.  It 
weighed  10  lbs.  8joz.,  had  a  bore  of  "TO'J  inches, 
and  was  sighted  up  to  1,000  yards.     [Rifle.] 

■  min'-I-f^y,  v.t.  [Lat.  minus  =  less  ;  Eng. 
BuU.  -/i/.J    To  make  little  or  less. 

'•I«  man  magniflod  or  minified t "  — Southed :  77i<- 
Z>ortor,  ch.  cxcxviL 

*  mitn'-i-kin,  a.  &  *.     [Prob.  a  dimin.  from 

million  (q.v.)  ;  Dut.  minnfkyn  =  a  ciipd.] 
A.  As  U'lj.  :  Small,  diminutive,  dainty. 

"And  for  one  hlaat  of  thy  minikin  mouth. 
Thy  aheep  •hall  take  Do  hurui." 

6liak€4p. :  Lear,  IU.  «. 

S«  As  substantive : 
X,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  darling,  a  favourite,  a  miDloD,  a  pet. 

2.  A  small  sort  of  pin. 

II.  Mus.  .•  A  BinallRort  of  ;;nt  string  former!  V 
used  in  the  lute,  viol,  and  other  Btriiiged 
instruments. 

min'-Im,  *min  Imc,  *mln-nm,  *mln- 

luno,  a'- &  a.     U'f-  "i"i'»N-,  frorti  Lat.  Jit'ni- 
mum,  jniniimutn^  accus.  of  latntraiu,  mtnurnu;; 
^very  small.) 
A.  Ab  tubstanltve : 

*  L  Ordinary  Langxtarje: 

I,  A  little  man  or  being  ;  a  dwarf,  a  pigmy. 

•♦  Minima  of  nature."        J/.Uon :  P.  I.,  »1L  Ui. 

2L  a  minnow  (q.v.). 

•  3.  A  short  poem. 

**  To  maka  one  mintm»  of  thy  poor*  haodniayiL' 

Speruer:  /*.  Q.,  VI.  x.  M. 


n,  Technicii!!<j : 

1.  Eccles.  £  fhurcJi  lli-^.  (PI):  The  popular 
name  of  the  Minim-Hermits  founded  by  St. 
Knincis  of  Pa-. la  (HHV-1&U7).  The  rule  and 
dress  ch»sely  resemble  th<>s«3  of  the  Francis- 
cans, but  the  life  It-d  by  the  members  is  in 
great  measure  contemplative.  They  were 
called  Minims  by  their  founder  to  humble 
them  below  the  Franciscans,  who  call  them- 
selves Friars  Minor.  The  order  cons'sts  of 
monks,  nuns,  and  tertiaries  (q.v.).  (Addis  <t 
Anwld.) 

2.  Mfd. :  The  smallest  liquid  measure, 
generally  refrardcd  as  equal  to  one  drop. 
Sixty  ininiiiis  make  one  fluid  drachm. 

3.  Mils.:  Atimecharacterof  the  value  oftwo 
crotchets.  In  modern  music  it  is  second  in 
value  to  the  semibreve  now  held  to  be  the 
time  standard,  but  in  ancient  music  it  was, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  the  sliort«st  duration, 
Morley  (Introd.  to  Practicall  Musicke,  16<Jl)  as- 
cribes the  first  use,  if  not  the  invention, 
of  the  minim  to  Philippo  de  Vitriaco,  a 
musician  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  is 
also  credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
crotchet. 

*4.  Print. :  A  small  kind  of  type  ;  minioiu 
B.  As  adj. :  Very  little. 

"  Turned  round  ^ch  minim  prettinrM  of  fac^" 

*mln-lme,  s.     [Minim. 1 

*min  ~i-m6nt  (1),  s.    [Muniment.I 

* min'-i-ment  (2),  s.  [Lat.  mi'i(mum  =  th» 
least. 1    A  jewel,  a  trinket,  a  trilhr,  a  toy. 

"  Upon  a  day  aa  she  him  uite  beside. 
By  chauce  he  certaiDemim'rnrn'j"  forth  drew." 
Sprnter;  f.  i^..  1V.\IIL«. 

•  min-3[m-ir-  i-^enfe,  s.    [  Formed  from  Lat. 

minimus  =  least,     in    imitation    of   ma^nifi- 
ce7ic€.]    Little  doings. 

"  'When  all  your  mapniflcences  and  myminimtfieeHee$ 
are  duished.  —  n'lW^^.'  Latert,  ll.  123. 

*  min'-i-nu-ness,  s.     [Lat.  min\mns-=  least  ; 

Eug.  sutr.  -?tf&s.]     Extreme  sinallness. 

"The  very  minimineu.  aa  I  may  oay,  of  \t.''~An- 

dreioet:   W-rkt,  L  160. 

min'~it-niize,  v.t.  [Eng.  minim(vm);  -ize.] 
10  reduce  to  a  minimum  ;  to  make  as  little  as 
possible  in  size,  degree,  or  importance. 

"It  waa  a  Ixjld  en>erlment.  but  every  means  waa 
takcKU  t>  iiiimrnixe  the  exjienmental  fcuturea  iu  the 
deaigiiB."— firif.  i^uart.  licite-w.  Ml.  9L 

min'-i-milm,  s.  [Lat.]  The  smallest  amount 
or  degree  ;  the  least  assignable  quantity  in  a 
given  case  ;  opposed  to  viaximurn  (q.v.). 

minimum-thermometer,  s.  A  thf^r- 
munictiT  cun-structed  to  register  the  lowcsti 
point  reached  between  observations.     [TiitR- 

HOMETER.] 

•min'-i-mua,  *.    [Lat  =  least]    A  being  of 

the  smallest  size  ;  anything  very  small. 

"  Get  yon  gone,  you  dwarf. 
You  minimtu.  of  tiimlriiin  knot-gnuM  miule." 

.fhakri/:  :  MitUujnmvr  .VigAtS  />r«irn,  111.  %, 

min' itng,  '  myn-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  <^ 
[Mink,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally: 

1.  Burrowing  In  the  earth  ;  forming  mines, 

2.  Used  in  the  constru(;tion  of  mines  ;  used 
by  miners  :  as,  viining  toots. 

3.  Occupied  in  the  construction  and  carry* 
ing  on  of  mines  :  aa,  a  mining  company. 

4.  Full  of  mines  :  as,  a  mining  district 

■  n.  Fig.  :  Working  by  underhand  or  secret 
means ;  insidious. 

" Hate,  whoM  mininr  depth*  ao  Interreue. 
That  they  can  mwt  no  nn-rv." 

Bgrvn:  Childe  Harold,  111.  M 

C.  As  subUantit'r : 

X.  Ord,  Lang.  :  'i'ho  aet  of  constructing 
mines;  the  act  or  habit  of  burrowing  in  tlio 
earth. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Hist.  :  Dr.  Birch  places  the  discov.'ry  by 
the  Kgyptians  of  a  mino  of  "m:ifka"  (tur* 
quolse  Y)  at  Waily  M:i;:ara.  in  the  pLMihisula 
of  Sinai,  in  thu  foiirtli  MeiiiphiU'  dyna.<jty, 
betwenu  3,000  nn<l  'J.noo  ii.c.  Tubal  Cain  wna 
an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  Imiss  {co|>. 
))er)  and  Iron.  It  was  Mid  of  Canaan,  "<>iit 
of  whose  hillM  thou  muveHt  dig  hniss"  (cop|hm) 
(Detit  viil.  V),  and  Job  n'furs  to  mining  and 
tuatallurgy  (xxviiL  1,  2,  &c.).    Uenxtotus  sa)** 


l)oil,  b6^  ;  p<^t,  Jo^l ;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  bcn^h  ;  go,  rem ;  thin,  ^hls  ;  aln.  tuf :  expect,  ^onophon.  exist,    ph  -  C 
-clan*  -tlan  =  ahan.    -tlon,  -s^on  -  shun  ;    (ion,  -jlon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shuo.    -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  -  b^l,  d^l. 
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that  the  Phcenicians  hail  nuite  borpd  through 
a  mountain  in  the  Island  of  Thasos  (vi.  46, 
47).  As  early  as  the  fuurth  century  b.c.  the 
Bilvermiiies  of  Lfturium,  in  Attiea,  were  worked 
by  the  Athenians.  The  Romans,  when  they 
held  Spain,  worked  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Almaden.  The  Pliceniciana  of  Gades  (Cadiz), 
Recording  to  Stiabo.  tradt'd  with  the  Cassi- 
terides  (Scilly  Islands)  fur  tin  and  lead.  Dur- 
ing the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  mining 
was  carried  on  ;  it  afterwards  declined,  and. 
when  revived,  it  was  ihierty  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews.  In  the  reii;n  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
German  miners  were  encouraged  to  settle  in 
Britain,  but  soon  native  skill  and  industry 
rendi^red  fon'i;,'ii  aid  unnecessary.  About  1620, 
blasting  rock  by  gunpowder  commenced;  in 
the  next  century  the  steam  engine  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  ISlo  there  followed,  for  coal 
mines,  the  Davy  lamp. 

2.  Art  &  Operatioiis :  Mining  is  prosecuted 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  metallic  ores  for 
emelting,  or  other  mineral  deposits— as  coal, 
rock-salt,  diamonds,  or  otlier  precious  stones. 
Sometimes  these  ai-e  found  on  the  surface, 
especially  where  elilfs  are  exposed;  diamonds, 
gold-dust,  &o.,  ai-e  sometimes  obtainable  from 
gravels  overlying  the  more  solid  rocks,  but,  as 
a  rule,  miningojterations  cannot  be  prosecuted 
fiuccessfully  except  by  sinking  shafts  and 
carrying  on  subterranean  operations.  Coal 
seams,  which  were  originally  horizontal,  and 
even  now  may  dip  at  only  a  low  angle,  are 
more  easily  reached  tlian  metallic  lodes  oc- 
curring in  veins  and  fissures  which,  as  a  rule, 
descend  at  a  high  angle,  or  even  vertically  to 
the  interior  of  the  e;irth.  [Vein.]  In  both  cases 
a  shaft  or  shafts  must  be  sunk,  the  roof,  when 
nndetmined  supported,  and  galleries  run  to 
reach  nr  follow  the  course  of  the  vein  or  seam. 

3.  Law :  Mines  l>elong  to  the  owner  in  fee 
simple  of  the  land,  except  gold  and  silver 
mines,  which  are  the  sovereign's  by  virtue  of 
the  royal  prerogative  A  tenant  for  life  may 
work  old  mines  on  the  uind  he  occupies,  but 
not  open  new  ones.  If  a  man  follows  a  lode 
from  his  own  land  under  that  of  his  neighbour, 
he  commits  a  trespass. 

mining-companies,  s.  pt.  The  name 
piven  to  the  companies  furmed  in  Britain  in 
1S25  for  working  mines  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  many  of  which  came  to  a  disastrous 
end.  Afterwards  it  was  extended  to  all  con\- 
panies  of  a  similar  kind. 

min'-ion  (1  as  y)(l),  s.  &  a.    IFr.  mignon; 
Ital.  viijnone,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  miniie;  O.  H. 
'Ger.  mi/ifta,  min/ii  =  memory,  remembrance, 
love.l 
A,  As  siihsta}iiivc : 
X.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  darling,  a  favourite  (in  a  good  sense). 

"Iiumortall  minions  in  their  Miikerssi^ht  " 

Stirling:  Donus-day.  Twelfth  Houre. 

2.  An  unworthy  favourite;  a  creature;  a 
servile  dependant. 

"Tlie  minion  of  Jeffteya  waa,  na  might  bave  been 
expected,    preferred  by   Jame» "— JAacauZay .-    Btsf. 
Mt>g.,  ch.  It. 
•3.  A  favourite  fancy,  liking,  or  disposition. 

■' The  particular  minion  of  his  alfuctioiL;  waa  woild- 
liness." —South :  Sermons,  vol.  iiL.  ser.  6. 

IL  Technically : 

1,  Print. :  A  size  of  type  between  nonpareil 
and  brevier. 

This  line  is  printed  in  Minion  type. 

*  2.  Ordn.  :  An  old  4-pounder  gun,  about 
seven  feet  long.  (Marlowe:  2  Ta7tU>urlaine, 
iii.  3.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Dainty,  small,  delicate,  fine, 
trim. 

•■  On  hifl  mhiion  linrpe  full  well  phiye  he  can." 

Plfisaunte  Pathicaie.  Ac.  C  111]. 

%  Minion-'i  of  the  moon  :  Highwaymen,  foot- 
pads.    {Shakcsp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  2.) 

min'-lon  (i  as  y)  (2),  s.  [EtjTTi.  doubtful.] 
Tlie  siftings  of  ironstone  after  calcination  at 
the  iron  furnaces,    {ll'eale.) 

•min'-ion  (i  as  y)  (3),  s.  [Lat.  minium.] 
Bed  lead,  vermilion,  cinnabar. 

"  Let  them  paint  their  fncea  with  minion  and  cemse." 
—Burton  :  Anat.  of  Mrltndioly.  p.  473. 

Blin  i6n-ette'(iasy),s.  &a.    [Eng.  minion; 
duiiin.  sutr.  -ett>:.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
Print. :  A  small  fancy  type.    (American.) 

*  B.  AsaJj. :  Debcate,  etTeminatc. 

•'  His  minionette  f.icc."—  M'aipole  :  Utters,  1.  205. 


*  min'-ion-ing  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  minion  (1); 
'ing.}     Kind  treatment. 

"With  Bweet  behftvionr  and  soft  minioning." 

Manton  :  Maicontant,  tv.  8. 

*  min'-ion-ize  (i  as  y),  v.t.    [Eng.  minion  (1) ; 

-ize.]     To  favour. 

"  Whom  .  .  .  Hlfl  grace  did  miniimize."—D'tvi€$  : 
Holy  liootie,  p.  26. 

*  min -ion-like,   •  min'-ion-lir  (1  »«  y), 

oilv.     [Eng.  minio7i(l);  -like;  -ly.] 

1.  Like  a  minion. 

2.  Daintily,  finely,  affectedly. 

"Hithert'T  will  our  eparkfiill  youth  lau^h  ni  li.eir 
great- grandfathers'  Enghsh.  who  h:ul  more  civre  to  do 
wtl  th;m  tu  apeak  titiniotUike.'—Camd^n  :  Remainea. 
to.  26. 

*  min'-lon-ship  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  minion 
(1);  -ship.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a 
minion. 

"The  favourite  Lninea  strensthueth  himself  mora 
1q  hi3  viiinonship"—ffoiBeU:  LfUers,  bk.  i..  §  1.  let  i. 

min-i-6p'-ter-i,  s.  pL    [Miniopterus.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  bats,  of  the  Vespertilio- 
nine  alliance,  family  Ve.spertilionidze  (q.v.). 
It  contains  two  genera,  Miniopterus  and 
Natalus,  characterized  by  the  great  elevation 
of  the  crown  of  the  head  above  the  face-line, 
and  by  the  separation  of  the  upper  incisors 
from  the  caniues  and  from  each  other. 

min-i-op'-ter-us.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Gr. 
'  niwos  (mimios),  assumed  by  grammarians  as 
the  root  of  favvdio  (mi  n  u t ho)  =  to  lessen,  to 
curtail,  and  n-Tepdi'  (ptcron)  =  a  wing.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Miniopteri  (q.v.).  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
abruptly  raised  from  the  face,  the  upper  in- 
cisors in  pairs,  sei>arated  from  the  canines; 
ears  separate,  the  outer  margin  extending 
forward  nearly  to  the  mouth  ;  nostrils  simple  ; 
tail  as  long  as  the  head  and  body,  and  entirely 
enclosed  within  the  interfemoral  membrane. 
It  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  through  the 
Eastern  Arcliipclago  to  Australia,  westward 
through  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  to  Madagascar, 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  Southern  Europe,  as 
farnorth  as  Switzerland  ;indAu.stria.  Brown, 
grayish  or  black  to  rcddisli-grav  or  reddisli- 
browu.  MiniopterusSchreibersiiiiiiiclnT^iheTS 
Bat.  an  inhabitant  of  caves  ;  M.  tristis  is  from 
the  Philippine,  M.  austral  is  from  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  and  M.  blcpotis  is  an  eastern  species. 

*  min'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  miJiium  =  red-lead, 
vermilion.]     Red. 

"They  hold  the  aea  receivcth  a  red  and  inini/yui 
tincture  frodi  spriiiira,  wells,  and  ciiirents.  that  laLl 
into  it."~Ilrouine:    i'ulg'ir  trrours,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ix. 

*  min'-ish,  *  men-us-en,  *  myn-ysshe, 

v.t.  [Fr.  vienuiser=^  to  diminish,  to  extenuate, 
from  Low  Lat.  *  minutio,  minute  =  to  reduce 
to  fragments ;  Lat.  mimtiias  =  fiagments,  from 
7n(«t^^^s  =  small,  minute;  Ital.  mimizzare.} 
To  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  cut  off,  to  reduce. 

"Ye  shall  not' mini$h  ought  from  your  brieka  of 
your  daily  task."— fzoiiu*  vi.  19. 

*  min'-ish-ment,  5.  [Eng.  minisk;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  diminishing  ;  diminution,  lessen- 
ing. 

"'By  him  reputed  m  »mini#Am«nf,  and  a  withdrawal 
of  the  honor  Jewe  to  himself."— .Sir  T.  More:  Worker. 
p  H5. 

*  min-is-tel'-lo,  s.  [Minister,  «.]  A  petty 
minister. 

"What  pitiful  .Winistetlm,  what  pi^my  Presbyters  I' 
—Qaudsn:  Teara  of  the  Church,  p.  VJi. 

min'-is-ter,  •  min-is-tre,  *  myn-ys-tre, 

s.     [Fr.  int'iistre,  fmiu  Lat.  viinistrum.  accus. 
of  minister  — a.  servant,  from  tlie   same  root 
as  minor,   minimus,  minim;    Sp.,    Port.,   & 
Ital.  ministro.] 
L  Ordinai-y  Language : 

1.  A  servant,  an  attendant ;  one  who  acts 
under  the  orders  and  authority  of  another. 

"  He  closed  the  boi.k,  and  he  gave  it  again  to  tbfl 
minL'ter,  and  sat  dowiL"— iutf  iv.  20. 

2.  A  servant  or  messenger  from  God. 

*•  AngelB  and  minittert  of  crace.  defend  aa.' 

3.  One  who  is  employed  to  a  certain  end ; 
an  agent,  a  medium,  an  instrument. 

■■  Demons  accursd.  dire  minUtfirs  of  woe." 

Pope:  H'lmer:  Odyuey  xl.  T6. 

4.  Anything  employed  or  used  as  a  means 
to  an  end  ;  a  medium,  a  means,  an  instrument ; 
one  who  or  that  which  supplies  anjthing;  a 
source. 

"  Much  conversant  with  Heaven,  she  often  holds. 
With  those  fair  minittert  of  h«ht  M  man  .... 
Sweet  conference."  Cowpcr     Task,  v.  806. 


5.  One  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration or  direction  of  affairs  of  state  ;  onfl 
employed  in  the  administration  of  a  branch 
of  the  government. 

"  Very  difTerent  training  waa  necesaary  to  form  a 
great  yninister  for  foreign  atfaira." — Macaulay :  ffltt, 
£n</.,  ch.  xi. 

6.  A  delegate,  an  aml»assador,  tlie  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court. 

7.  The  pastor  of  a  church,  duly  authorized 
or  licensed  to  preach  and  administer  the 
sacraments. 

IL  Eccks.  &  Church  Hist.  (PI.):  Five  assisv 
ants  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  elected  by 
the  general  congregation,  and  empowered  to 
represent  to  the  head  of  the  Order  anything 
irregular  which  they  may  have  observed  in  his 
govenimeut. 

1[  Ministers  of  the  Sick : 

Ecchs.  £  Church  Hist.  :  A  congregation  of 
priests  and  lay-brothers,  founded  by  St. 
Camillus  of  LeU'is  in  1586,  and  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  religious  order  in  1591  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIV.  Their  special  work  is  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  The  dress  is  that  of 
secular  priests,  with  a  large  brown  cross  on 
the  soutane  and  on  the  cloak.  (Addis  dt 
Arnold.) 

minister-general*  s. 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist.:  The  title  given  to 
the  head  of  the  Order  by  the  Franciscans  and 
Capuchins. 

minister-provincial,  s. 

Ecclcs.  £  Church  Hist. :  The  head  of  a  pro- 
vince among  the  Fi-anciscans  and  Capuchins. 

min'-is-ter,  *  mln-ls-tre,  *  myn-ls- 
tre,  *  myn-ys-tre,  i\t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  min- 
istrer,  from  Lat.  ministro,  from  minister  =  a. 
servant,  a  minister;  Sp.  &  Port,  ministrar i 
Ital.  ininistrare.] 

A,  Transitive  .* 

1.  To  afford,  to  supply,  to  give,  to  present, 
to  suggest. 

"  If  you  three  will  but  miniiter  such  asslatanu." 
ihuXetp:  Much  Ado  About  Sothiiig,  iL  1. 

2.  To  perform,  to  execute,  to  render. 

*  3.  To  administer,  to  direct. 

"One  alone  minislreth  all  thlasa."— Chaucer :  Bo4- 
thius,  bk.  iii. 

i.  To  administer  medicinally. 

"  A  poUon  which  the  friar  suhtly  hath  mttttatered." 
Sfiakegp. .'  liomeo  A  Juliet,  iv.  S. 

B.  IntraJisitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  servant  or 
attendant ;  to  perform  service ;  to  act  as  an 
attendant. 

"And  Immediately  she  arose  and  minitter^i  onto 
them,"— i.M*«  iv.  39. 

2.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  priest. 

"There  they  shall  lay  their  ganueuts  wherein  thef 
miniiter.'—Ezeklel  xlii.  14. 

3.  To  supply  things  needful;  to  furnish  or 
pro\ide  things  necessary. 

4.  To  supply  remedies. 

"Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mtnd  diseased!* 

Shuke^p. :  .Vacfietfi,  ▼.  L 

min-XS-ter'-i-al,  a.  [Fr.  minlstirifl,  ftom 
ininislre  =  &  raniistep  (q.v.)  ;  3p.  ministerial ; 
Ital.  ministeriale.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ministering  or  the 
perfonnance  of  services  ;  attendant  for  ser- 
vice ;  acting  at  command. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  minister  of  state  ,  acting 
as  a  minister  ;  pertaining  to  executive  offices, 
as  distinct  from  judicial. 

"It  waa  his  part  to  direct  and  order  well,  hut  ths 
part  of  othera  to  perfunu  the  ministerial  offices."^ 
/laker :  Charles  I.  (an.  1G29). 

*  3.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  the  gospel ; 
sacerdotal ;  used  in  divine  worship  ;  as,  min- 
isterial dress. 

4.  Occupied  by  ministers  of  state. 

"Very  solid  and  very  brilUant  talents  distinguished 
the  minisferial  \>eiiches."— Burte ."  Appeal  from  the 
Seu>  to  the  Old  iYUigs. 

*  5.  Tending  to  promote,  aid,  or  advance  a 
result  or  end  ;  aiding,  promoting. 

"  Eulight'nlng  spirits,  and  ministeHa!  flames." 

Prior:  Sol^/rt.-n,  ii,  643. 

min-is-ter'-i-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ministerial; 
■ist.]  In  pobtics,  a  supporter  of  the  ministry 
in  office. 

min-iS-ter'-l-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ministerial; 
-ly.]     In  a  ministerial  manner  or  character. 

min'-is-ter-ing,  pr,  par.  &  a.    [Minister,  ».J 

A.  As pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 


|5te.  tat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot. 
OP.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mnte.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  fcw. 
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B.  As  nilj.  :  Acting:  or  serving  as  a  subor- 
dinate nKPiit ;  s<?rving  under  superior  autho- 
rity ;  heipiDg,  Undiii;;. 

"  Are  they  not  »llm(ni*»rtfviplrlUT"—JS«ft-  L  14. 

•  min  ister-y, «.    [Ministry] 

•  min  -is-tra- 95^,  s.  [Lat.  ministratio  ~ 
iiiiiiistiiitioii  (q.v.).J     Ministration. 

•  min'-is-tral,  a.  [Eng.  minist/nr;  ^l.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  minister;  niinist^rial. 

•  min'-is-traJat,  a,  &  s.   [Lat.  minUtrans,  pa. 

i-ar.  of  minikro  —  to  serve,  to  minister  (q.v  )  ; 
tal.  ministmnte.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Perfomiing  the  duties  or  part 
of  an  attendant  or  minister;  ministering; 
acting  under  command  ;  attendant. 

"Swift  aii;)>Uot  Kiig'-U  tnintitrant 
Army'd  In  KWry  on  my  cup  toiiltciu!." 

JIUt'>n  .    /'.  /i.  IL  »5. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  ministers ;  a  ser- 
vant, a  minister, 

•  min  is-tra -tlon, '  mln  U-tra-cl-oun, 
•  min-is-tra-cy-oun.  '  mln-is-tra- 
cy-on,  '  myn-ys-tra  ci-oun,  s.     [Lat. 

mrnfifrttd'o.  from  7KmKs/ro  =  to  minister  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  perfomiing  services  as  a  ser- 
vant or  a  sulKtnlinato  a:.:eiit4  agency  or  inter- 
vention for  aid  or  service. 

"I  think  they  are  most  ortlhinrtly  done  by  the 
rnimttrcition  of  aiig«l8."~//a/#.    Orij.  of  Afanfcind. 

2.  Administration,  rule. 

"If  the  mi'thtrntion  of  death  ....  wfts  glorlona 
....  bow  ehall  nut  the  minUtralionot  the  Spirit  be 
Bithcr  glorious."— 2  Corinth.  HI.  7,  8. 

3.  Service  as  a  priest ;  ecclesiastical  or 
eacerdotiil  service  oi-  function. 

"  As  ftooD  A3  the  ditye  of  hts  miniitraHon  were  ocf^om- 
pIlshMl,  he  depurted  to  hl«  own  houBe."— LuA«  L  S3. 

•  min'-is-tra-tive,  a.  [Lat.  ministratus,  pa. 
par.  of  Tninhtro=  to  minister  (q.v.).]  Aflbrd- 
injj  service,  helj',  or  assistance  ;  helping. 

•  min'-is-tra-tdr,  s.  [Lat.  ministmtus,  pa. 
par.  of  minisiro  =  to  minisl^T  (q.v.).]  An 
administrator. 

"The    Iftw  Aod   the   minlttraton  of   IW'Sorth: 

•  min-la  tro,  s.    [Mini.ster,  «.] 

•  mln-ls-tre,  v.     [Minister,  v.] 

•  nxin'-is-tress,  ».  [Eng.  minisUr;  -ess.]  A 
female  that  ministers. 

"Thus  »a«  Ixwrnty  sent  from  Heaven 
The  lovely  *ntnUtre**ot  truth  and  good." 

Akenside :  Plsiitura  of  Ima'jmation,  bk.  i. 

mln'-Is-trj^,  •  ndn'-U-ter-^,  *myn-ys- 

ter-ie,  ->.  (Lat.  minisUrinm.  from mt/i i.-^/cr  = 
a  minister  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  ministere;  Sp.,  Port.,  &, 
Ital.  ministerio.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  ministering;  service,  attend* 
ftDce. 

"To  s««  kind  hniidii  at  tending  ();ty  and  night. 
With  U^iidtT  miiiUtriJ,  frurn  [.liico  to  pliice.'' 

riiomton  :  Cmlle  o/  /ndolcrice,  |i.  73. 

*t.  Instrumentality,  means,  mediumship, 
agency. 

"  To  nil  but  thps  In  flts  he  swmed  to  an. 
And  twaa  oiy  minUtri/  t-y  <leAl  the  blow." 

I'arneU :  Th^  Bermlt. 

*3.  Administration,  rule. 

"  If  the  inyny»tr,ii:ii>iin  ofdampnaclonn  waainglorle. 
mycb  more  the  munyittrim  of  r^htuvaneiBe  1«  plen. 
teou*  111  jtlorie.'—  WycUfft :  2  Cori/ilh.  III. 

4.  Service  in  sacred  tilings  ;  ecclesiastical 
functions  ;  the  odice,  duties,  ur  functions  of  a 
xnlnistcr  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Every  one  that  caiuo  to  do  the  service  of  th» 
mtnittri/,  and  the  wrvtco  of  tho  l>urd<?n  in  the  tfttwr- 
naule  of  the  ctnmTtni^iU'U.'—JfiimderM  iv.  47. 

6.  Tiie  otUcera  of  state  who  compose  the 
executive  govornmcDt;  the  ministers  of  state 
oollentivcly. 

"The  Ant  Bngltitb  mtnUtrjf  wm  (rnulti'illy  fonnfd 


•Tk  of  mlntitrtrt  ittny  uioat  ]>n<pt'rlv  )>«  n-ckoiieU  la 
th«  day  nf  tlie  iue4>tliiK  <>t  tlio  i'arlluiicnt  iift«r  the 
feiivnu  oloctloD  of  l^9!t."-^MaanUay :  BUt  Eng.,  ch. 
xslv 

6.  Tlio  period  during  which  the  First  Minis- 
ter uf  Gretit  Hntiun  imldH  (iflic© :  aw,  The  Act 
wan  jHUWted  diiziii;:  the  MutiMry  ui  I'itt. 

*7.  IJusineaa,  employment,  profession,  oc- 
oopatlon. 

*  ministry  -  ship,  ».  The  omco  •f  a 
minister;  mitil.stry. 

min  -I  nm,  ».     (Lat.  =  vermltion.l 
L  Minernlotfy : 
(1)  The  Haine  as  Cinnabar  (q.v.). 


(2)  A  pulverulent  mineral  of  a  bright  red 
roluur.  HanlnesK,  2  tn  3  ;  sp.  gr.  4  0  ;  lustie 
dull ;  streak, oiHiige-yellow  ;  opa<iue.  Compos. : 
oxygen,  9'34:  lead,  yo'tW  =  lOu,  yielding  Ihe 
formula  Fb^O^.  Occurs  mostly  asi^ociatcd 
with  galena.  Known  in  Germany  uudur  the 
name  of  Mennige. 

2.  Chem. :  (LtAD-oxit>E], 

min  -i-v6r,  '  men-e-ver,' '  men-y-ver, 
'  mln  e  verc,   "  min-l-vere,  '  myn  i- 

Ver,  5.  6l  a.  [O.  Fr.  menuver,  iHcnuvtir,  vi'?- 
nuixiir,  from  menu  (Lat.  minutus)  =  small, 
and  t<atr  =  fur.  ] 

A.  As  »uh^. :  The  Siberian  squirrel,  noted 
for  its  line  fUr  ;  also  the  fur  itself. 

"On  hit  rlijht  and  left  thi>M  iaffnutanB  of  Canter- 
htir>-  who  hiuf  taken  the  oatho  were  ran^'wl  In  gorjeoui 
v<_stiiienta  of  sciiTlet  and  mxniver.'—MacauUti/  :  Bi-t. 
Fnij  ,  ch.  ijv. 

B.  >4s  adj.  :  Made  of  the  fur  of  the  Siberian 
squirrel. 

min'-J-vet,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Ornilh.  (PI.):  A  name  for  the  Cuckoo 
Shrikes.     [Perigrocotus,  Shrike.) 

mlnjac-tankawan,  ».    [Native  name] 

Ckem. :  A  V'-^etable  fat,  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  growing  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

ynfnlc,  t  T"!"*,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  possibly 
North  American  Indian,  or  a  corruption  of 
Eng.  miiix.] 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  several  species 
of  the  genus  Putorius  (q.v.),  which  are  found 
in  the  novtliern  p;irts  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  are  valuable  as  fur-prnducing  animals. 
Pntorius  lutreola  is  the  European,  and  P.  visoa 
the  American  Mink.  The  body  is  stouter  than 
that  of  a  stoat  or  weasel,  and  from  fifteen  to 


eiglrteen  inches  long.  The  colour  varies  from 
dull  yellowish-brown  to  dark  chocolate  brown  ; 
the  upper  lip  is  usually  white  in  the  Euro- 
pean, dark  in  the  American  species,  'llie 
scent-glands  are  well  developed,  and  their 
secretion  is  only  sccimd  in  otlensiveness  to 
that  of  the  skunk.  It  is  aquatic  in  its  habits, 
and  feeds  chiefly  upon  fish  and  amplii- 
ous  animals,  preying  lar^rely  also  on  smaller 
mammals.  In  America  tlie  Mink  is  domesti- 
cated and  trained  as  a  ratcatcher.    [Minx.) 

min'-no-slng-er^,  s.  pi.  [Ger.,  from  O.  Ger. 
min.7t«  =:  love,  remembrance,  and  singer  —  a 
sin^'or.  1  The  Gernian  name  for  poets  of  tlie 
tn.ubadour  character,  who  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  production  of  love  songs.  They 
enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  popularity  in  the 
hit,'licr  grades  of  society  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  (1138-1347).  when  they  fell  out 
of  pr>pular  estimation,  and  were  succeeded  by 
the  mcisteraingera  (q.v.).    [Tiiouuadours.] 

Min-n6-s6'-tan,  ».  A  native  or  residerjt 
of  Minuosota,  I-no  of  the  norihurn  Uuiled 
.sutea. 

min-nlS,  «.  (See  deC]  An  infantine  word 
for  mamma  or  mother.    (^Rcotch.) 

"  But  my  minnU  uld.  I  maun  he  aun  to  get  twenty 

■hllllnn*.  — ."jVv^ ;  Antlquiiri/.ch.  xv. 

mln'  n6w»  min  im,  '  mon  awo,  'men- 

OW,  *  mon  oun,  n.  [A.S.  viyut,  from  nun 
=  stniiU.l 

lc]\th\jolo(jy : 

1.  Ltucisrut  phoxinui,  common  all  over 
Euro[>e.  Dr.  Giinther  says  tliat  it  grows  to 
a  loiigth  of  seven  inches  in  favoiirahlo  lo- 
calltiuH ;  Its  average  sizu  in  the  Uritltih  Isles 
is  about  three  inelius.      It  is  generally  found 


in  the  same  streams  with  trout,  preferring 
gravelly  bottoms,  and  swimming  in  schools. 
The  top  of  the  head  and  the  back  are 
dusky  olive,  mottled,  and  lighter  in  colour  on 
the  sides  ;  belly  white,  rosy  in  sumuier, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Pink. 
Known  also  as  the  Mhiim. 

2.  A  popular  name  in  America  for  th« 
small  lishes  of  iiiauy  genera  of  Cyprintdx. 

mi -no.  8.    [Mina(2).] 

min'-6r,  a.  d.  s.  [Lat.  =  less,  smaller  ;  a  word 
having  no  jutsitive,  but  serving  as  the  com- 
parative of  minimus.]     [Mi.mm.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

X,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  I^sa,  smaller ;  used  absolutely,  la  oppo- 
sition to  major. 

2.  Small  ;  of  little,  or  comparatively  little, 
importance;  petty,  unimportant. 

•  3.  Under  age  ;  In  a  state  of  pupillarity. 

"At  which  time  the  kiug  wob  minor."— B<icon : 
Benry  VJi.,  p.  lib. 

11.  Music : 

1,  Intervals  are  said  to  be  minor  when  they 
contain  one  semitone  less  than  inajor. 

2.  A  scale  is  said  to  be  in  the  minor  mode 
when  its  third  and  sixth  are  minor.  Formerly 
a  minor  scale  was  described  as  "with  the 
lesser  tliird." 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  person  who  is  under  ape  ;  one  of  either 
sex  who  is  under  a  ceriain  age,  and  therefore 
legally  incapacitated  for  the  perforuiance  of 
certain  acts. 

2.  A  Minorite  ;  a  Franciscan  (q.v.). 
II,  Tecknicaliij : 

A.  Logic:  The  minor  term,  or  the  minor 
premiss. 

2.  Music:  The  minor  key. 

3.  Scots  Imw  :    A   term   used  to  expresa  % 

Ecrson  above  the  age  of  pupillarity  (twelve  iu 
'UKiles  and  fourteen  in  males)  and  under  tliut 
of  majority,  of  twenty-one. 

4.  Roman  Clnirch  (PL) :  [Minor-ordkr*), 

%  Flute  minor:  Klein  flute,  a  small  tlute- 
stop  on  the  organ,  of  -1  ft.  or  :•  ft.  pitch. 

minor-axis,  s.    [Axis  II.,  i.] 

minor-canon,  s. 

Fccksiol. :  An  olficial  of  a  cathedral  or  col 
Icyiate  cliurcli  in  iiuesfs  ordeis,  ranking  next 
to  the  prebendaries  or  canons.  In  the  "  old 
foundation "  cathedrals,  with  the  name  ol 
priest  vicars,  or  vicars  choral,  they  have  been 
corporations,  and  have  held  their  own  pio- 
perty  ;  in  the  *' new  foundation"  Cathedrals, 
they  have  been  and  still  are  Rtipendariea  of 
the  chapters,  their  incomes  in  both  cases 
varying  from  £I.'iO  to  £300  a  year.  The  re- 
cently-created cathedrals  of  St.  Albans,  Truro, 
Liverpool,  and  Newcastlc-on-Tyne  have  no 
such  oJhcials,  Southwell  has  one,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  old  collegiate  foundation. 
Originally  they  Were  e<iual  in  number  with 
the  CJtnons,  and  in  the  old  foundations  every 
prebendary  had  his  own  vicar.  For  more  than 
two  centuries,  however,  they  were  in  all, 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  about  152  ia 
number,  till  the  Cathedral  Act  (8  A  4  Vict., 
c.  113)  reduced  them  still  further  to  117. 
Their  duty  is  to  chant  the  daily  services,  and 
to  preach  occasionally  ;  and  as  the  uruouutor 
or  Hueeentor  is  (rhosen  from  them,  tliey  must 
also  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  cathedral 
music.  The  office  Is  much  sought  after,  not 
only  for  tlie  connection  with  a  cathedral,  but 
as  certain  to  le^ul  to  proferment. 

minor-chord,  i. 

Music:  A  uuuor  triad,  or  common  choni, 
consisting  of  a  note,  its  minor  third,  and  per- 
fect llfUi. 

minor- key,  s. 

Mujsic :  The  mhior  mode  of  any  scale.  It  Is 
calli'd  a  relative  minor  when  it  commoncea  on 
the  sixth  degree  of  the  currcspundiiig  ivlative 
major.  A  minor  scale  commencing  on  tlio 
K;iiiie  note  as  a  mi^or  scale  is  called  ita  tonio 
iiiiTinr.  There  are  three  forms  of  the  minor 
aculu  in  use. 

minor  orders,  $.  pi 

Ftoman  Church  :  ( irdeia  beiH-ath  Holy  Oriler* 
In  dignity.    They  aru  four  in  number  :  acolyte. 


b^*  ^>6^ :  p'>i^t,  J^^l ;  oat,  90U,  chonis.  fhin.  ben^h ;  go.  gom  :  thin,  (his ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xonophon,  e^ist.    -Ing, 
•olon,  -tian  —  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun :  -(ion,  -jlon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -slous  ~  shus.    -bio,  -dlo.  &c  —  bf  1,  d^L. 
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minorate— minuscule 


exorrist,  lector,  ami  ostiarius.     Tliey  are  usu- 
ally conlerred  ;it  tlie  same  time. 

minor-planet,  s. 

AstTon,  :  An  asteroid  (q.v.).     [Planet.) 
minor-premiss,  s. 

Logic :  Tliat  which  contains  the  minor  terra. 

minor-term,  s. 

Lo(}ic:  The  subject  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
catej^orical  syni'j;ism. 

*  min'-6r-ate,  i'.(.  [Lat,  minoratus,  psL.  par. 
of /rt.i'7ioro  =  t(t  m:ike  less  ;  minor— leas  ;  Ital. 
mitiorare :  Sp.  minorar.]  To  make  less,  to 
lessen,  to  diminish 

"  DiatADce  minoraCet  the  object." — OlanpiU:  Scepsis 
Scienrijica,  ch.  viii. 

*  min-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Minorate.]  The  act 
of  lessening  or  diminishing;  dimiuution,  de- 
crease. 

"  We  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our 
de^euerat«a  iutegrily  unto  some  minoracion  of  our 
ofleuces. "— Brotc/ie.'  VuJgur  Erroure,  bk.  i.,  cb.  it 

•miu'-or-a-tive,  s.  [Eng,  minorat{e);  -ive.] 
(iSee  extract.) 

"For  a  minoratipe  or  gentle  potion  he  took  (oar 
hundred  pound  weiijlit  of  culopbunioc  scamuiuiif."— • 
Urijiihart     IlnbelaU,  bk.  11.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

*  min-6r-ess,  s.    [Eng.  minor;  -rs*.] 

1.  A  female  under  age. 

2.  A  nun  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.     [Poor 

CLAREa] 

nun -or  ite,  s.    [Fr.l 

1.  A  Franciscan  friar.     [Fbanciscak.] 
*  2.  An  inferior,  a  subordinate. 


min-6r'-i-ty,   s.      [Fr.   mlnorite,    from    Lat. 

muiuft  —  Ifss.] 

1.  Ordinary  La mjiinge  : 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  less  or 
smalkr. 

"  From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue 
■minnrity.  or  Buialluess  in  the  exoluaiuu." — Browne: 
I'utff'ir  Brrours,  bk.  lii. .  ch,  vi. 

2.  The  smaller  number  out  of  a  whole 
divided  into  two  parts. 

•■  That  minorift/  of  the  Scottish  nation  bv  the  aid  of 
wbicb  the  ttoveniuieiit  bad  hitherto  held  the  majority 
duwn  ■— -Vi'iciiifay     flist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

3.  The  state  of  being  a  minor  or  uii'ler 
age,  and  therefore  legally  incapacitated  for 
the  perforniauce  of  certain  acts. 

*  4.  A  state  of  immaturity, 

"  If  there  be  evidence  that  it  Is  not  many  ages  since 
nature  was  in  her  minority,  this  may  be  taken  for 
»  y;(iod  proof  that  she  is  not  eternal."— ourn«(  ;  Theory 
Qf  thf  Earth. 

^  II.  Law. : 

1.  English  Law:  The  period  or  interval 
before  a  person  attains  his  or  her  majority  or 
comes  to  full  age,  that  is,  generally,  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years. 

2.  Scots  IxLW :  The  interval  or  period  bptween 
pupillarity  and  majority.     [Minor,  B.  II.  3.] 

•  mi'-nor-Ship,  s.    [Eng.  minor;  -sAip.]    The 
state  of  being  a  minor  ;  minority. 

Blin'-d-taur,  s.    [Lat.  Minotannts.] 

Class.  Mythiil. :  A  monster  having  the  head 
of  a  bull  and  the  rest  of  the  body  human. 
He  was  killed  by  Theseus. 

•min'-our,  *mynH>ur,  5.    tMisER.] 

•  mins'-ic-al,  n.    [Eng.  mince;  -ical.}    Deli- 
cate. 

"A  woman  of  a  ininsicaX  coontenance."— SWnev; 
Wanstead  Play,  p.  619, 

mins'-ter,    *  myns-ter,    *  myns-tere, 

*  myns-tre,  s.  [A. 8.  mymtcr,  from  Lat. 
•monastcrium  =  a  monastery;  Ger.  miinsCir  ; 
Dut.  monster.]  A  monastery ;  the  church  of 
a  monastery  ;  a  cathedral  church.  The  name 
is  given  to  several  cathedral  churches  in 
En;;land.  as  York  viinster,  Beverley  minster, 
and  also  occui"S  in  the  name  of  several  places 
w  here  there  were  originally  monasteries  and 
minsters,  as  Westminster,  Leomiii^^er,  &c. 

"  Some  old  mimfer's  venerable  pile  " 
Wordsworth :  Thariksgiving  Ode,  Jan.  18, 181ft. 

•  mln-stral-cle, ».     [Minstrelsy.] 

min  strel,  '  minstral,  *  min-is-tral, 

*  myn-stral,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mcntstrd,  mencs- 
tral,  from  Low  Lat.  ministralis,  mini.steriulis 
-=an  artizan,  a  servant,  a  retainer,  from  Lat. 
ministerium  =  service  ;  minister  =  a  servant ; 


Port,  m^nestrel,  m^nistrel ;  Sp.  meiiestral,  menes- 
tril.]  A  singer  and  perfnruier  on  musical  in- 
struments. Minstrels  in  the  middle  ages  were 
a  class  of  men  who  lived  by  the  aits  of  poetry 
and  music.  The  minstrels  or  jongleurs  only 
recited  or  chanted  poems,  but  did  not  write  or 
invent  them ;  or  perhaps  accompanied  on  some 
instrument  the  troubadour  whu  saug  his  own 
compusitiiips.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  a  troubadour  to  have  several  minstrels  or 
jongleurs  in  his  service.  The  minstrels  in 
later  times  formed  a  separate  guild,  unitini,' 
for  the  purpose!  of  mutual  protection  arid 
support.  They  became  exceedingly  popular 
in  England  ;  their  persons  were  sacred  ;  their 
profession  alone  was  a  suflicient  passport,  and 
they  were  on  all  occasions  welcome  guests 
at  the  hcmses  of  the  rich.  With  the  declin-' 
of  chivalry,  the  profession  of  the  minstr-.l 
also  declined,  and  eventually  sank  so  Inw  that 
th'-y  are  classed  amongst  vagabonds  and 
beggars  in  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

'■  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death. 
MinstnU  and  bards  of  other  d.'vyB  1" 

.SrtXt."  Bard'$  Incantation. 
%  Obvious  compounds :  miTistrel-boyt  min- 
strel-hire, m'uistrel-lay,   minstrel-straiTi,    min- 
strel-taU,  &c. 

min'-strel-sy,  •  min-stral-cie,  *  myn- 

Strel-sy,  5.     [Eng:  minstrel;  -v/.] 

1.  The  art,  occupation,  or  profession  of 
minstrels  ;  music  and  singing. 

"  When  golden  Midas  Judg'd  their  minstrelty."  ' 

Benum.  A  flet. ;  Faithful  ShepherJ^sa,  iv.  L 

2.  A  number  or  body  of  minstrels  ;  minstrels 
Cnllectively. 

"  M  tnlstering  spirits,  trained  up  in  feast  and  son^ — 

bach  bast  thou  arm'd,  tbe  minstrelsv  of  benven  " 

JtiUon:  P.  I.,  vi.  169. 

*  3.  Musical  instruments  used  by  minstrels. 

"  For  sirwe  of  which  he  bn\ke  his  minsfi-alcie. 
Both  harp  and  lute,  giteni*^,  and  sautrie  " 

Chauci^:  C.  T.,  17.214. 

4.  A  body  or  collection  of  ballad  poetry 
suitable  for  singing,  as  the  minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  border. 

mintd),  *mynt(2),  "menet.s.  [A.H.mynH, 

niynyt,  menrt  =■  a  coin,  from  Lat.  moiiela  = 
(1)  a  mint,  (2)  money,  from  Mnneta,  a  surname 
of  Juno,  in  whose  temple  at  Rome  moTiey  was 
coined  ;  Monetn,  lit.  =  the  Warning  One,  from 
moneo—to  warn:  Dut.  munt ;  Ger.  mumc ; 
Dan.  mynt  =  coin.  Mint  and  Tooney  are  thus 
doublets.] 
I.  Literally: 

I.  A  place  where  money  is  coined  by  public 
authority.  The  principal  mint  of  the  United 
States  is  at  Philadelphia.  There  are  others  at 
Kew  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Carson  City,  and 
Denver.  Oidy  the  first  three  are  in  active 
operation.  The  English  mint  is  on  Tower 
Hill,  London. 

*  2.  A  place  of  privilege  in  Southwark,  near 
the  Queen's  prison,  where  persons  took  refuge 
from  justice,  under  the  pretence  that  it  had 
formerly  been  a  royal  palace,     (English.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  source  of  invention  or  fabrication. 

2.  A  great  quantity,  supply,  or  amount :  as, 
a  mint  of  money,  a  mint  of  trouble. 

IT  *  Master  of  the  Mint:  A  public  official 
who  formerly  presided  over  the  Mint.  Tlie 
office  is  now  abolished,  the  Mint  being  under 
the  direct  authority  of  tbe  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.    ( English. ) 

mint-mark,  s.  A  mark  pub  upon  coins 
to  identify  the  place  of  coining. 

*  mint-master,  5. 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  manages  .the  coinage ;  the 
Master  of  the  Mint. 

*  2.  Fig. :  One  who  invents,  forges,  or  fab- 
ricates. 

*  mint-warden,  «.  The  same  as  Mint- 
master  (q.v.). 

mint  (2),  *  mynt  (2).  *  mynte,  *  mlnth,  s. 

[A.S.  mivte,  from  Lat.  menta,  vuntha,  from  Gr. 
fi^i'Oa,  fiifdo^  (^m^ntha,  mintltos);  Ger.  miiiux.] 
Botar.y : 

1,  Sing.  :  Tlie  genus  Mentha  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  A  name  for  the  order  Menthacese. 

^  Of  British  Menthas.  Corn  Mint  is  Mentha 
arvcnsis ;  Flea  Mint,  M.  Pukgium  [Pennv- 
royal]  ;  the  Horse  or  Brook  Mint,  M.  si/l- 
veMris ;  the  Mnrsh  Whorled  Mint,  M.  satix'a  ; 
the  Round-leaved  Mint,  M.  mtundifolia;  the 
Pepper  Mint,  M.  piperita;  the  Water-capital e 
Mint,  M.  aquatica  ;  and  the  Bergamot  Mint  is 


M.  citrata,  a  variety  of  the  sub-species  JIf. 
hirsuta,  and  the  species  M.  otiuatica.  The 
Spear  Mint  or  Gaideu  Mint,  M.  viridis,  is  a 
denizen.  The  Cat  Mint  is  Nepeta  Cataria, 
also  British. 

mint-julep,  s.  A  drink  made  of  spirits, 
sugar',  and  pounded  ice,  with  an  infusion  of 
mint. 

mint-sauce,  s.  Mint  cho])ped  up  fine 
and  mixed  with  vinegar  and  sugar,  and  used 
as  a  Havouring  for  lamb. 

mint-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Prostanthera  violacea  (or  lasiaTitho8% 

mint  (1),  v.t.     [Mint  (1),  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  coin,  to  stamp,  as  money. 

"  Had  all  the  money  in  Kin^  Charles  II.  and  King 
Jamea  11.  s  time  been  minted  AcojTdUii!  tu  tins  new 
proposal,  this  rals'd  money  wuuld  have  been  ^uue. '— 
Locke:  Of  the  Lowering  of  Jnt-ietC 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  invent,  to  forge,  to  fabricate, 
to  fashion,  to  produce. 

"  Look  into  tbe  title  whereby  they  hold  these  new 
portirins  of  the  crown,  and  you  will  find  theiu  of  such 
natures  as  may  be  easily  minteU."—Bucon  :  Henry  Vll. 

*  mint  (2),  *  mynt,  v.i.     [A.S.  myrOan  =to 
resolve,  to  propose,  to  intend.] 

1.  To  aim,  to  purpose,  to  intend,  to  en- 
deavour. 

2.  Tohint,  to  suggest,  to  insinuate,  {^coich^ 

mint'-age  (age  as  ig),  z.    [Eng.  mint  (1),  s., 
-tiyt.] 

1.  That  which  is  minted,  coined,  or  stamped. 

2.  The  duty  or  fee  paid  for  minting  or 
coining. 

3.  The  act  of  coining. 

•'  By  tbia  mintage  they  are  something  worth." 

J}onne:  A  ValeUiction  qf  WecjAnff, 

Min-ta'-ka,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  5  Orionis,  the  mosft 
westerly  star  in  the  belt  of  Orion. 

mint'-er,  s.     [Eng.  mint  (l),  v, ;  -er.]     One 
,     who  mints  or  coins  ;  a  coiner. 

"The  mi'n(er  must  adde  of  other  weight  seventeen. 
ppiice  hiilfpenny  fartliins;,  If  the  siluer  be  so  pure.'— 
V-tinden  :  Hemaines.  p.  2p*. 

*  minth,  s.    [Mint  (2),  s.] 

*  mint'-mln,  s.      [Eng.  mint  0).  and  man.) 
One  who  is  engaged  in  a  mint ;  a  coiner. 

■■  Let  such,  as  are  to  informe  counsels  out  of  thelz 

firl>fes^ion3  las  I'lwyers,  eea-men.   7nintmen,   and  tha 
ke)  be  first  heard  before  coiumittees." — Bacon  :  £»• 
»ayt ;  Of  Counsel. 

*  min'-U-end,  s.     [Lat.  m.inut'ndv.s,  fut.  part, 
of  nxinuo  =  to  lessen,  to  dimiuish.] 

Math. :  The  quantity  from  which  another  ia 
to  be  subtracted. 

min'-u-et,  *men'-n-et,  5.    [Fr.  m^niirt  = 

small,  pretty  ;  diniin.'of  Hu:nu(Lat.  minutus)^ 
small ;  Ital.  minuetto.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  graceful  dance  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  Poitou  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  performed 
in  I  or  g  time.  It  continued  to  be  fashionable 
until  the  reign  of  George  III. 

"  Her  authority  was  supreme  In  all  matters  of  pood 
breeding,  from  a  duel  to  a  minuet." — Macaulay  :  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch,  iii. 

2.  A  time  or  air  suited  for  the  dance  80 
called,  or  composed  to  the  same  time. 

*  min'-um,  s,    [Minim.] 

min -us,  s.  »St  a.    [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  minor  = 
less.] 

A.  As  sxihst.  :  Less.  A  term  applied  to  the 
sign  of  Bubtraction  —  ,  which,  when  placed 
between  two  quantities  signifies  that  the  latter 
is  to  be  subtracted  or  taken  from  the  former  ; 
thus,  a  —  b  (read  a  minus  b)  means  thatt  is  to 
be  subtracted  from  a. 

B.  As  adj.:  A  term  applied  to  quantities 
which  have  the  sign  —  ,  or  minus,  before  them, 
as,  —  a,  —  3b,  &c.  Also  called  negative  quaa- 
ties. 

mi-niis'-cn-la,  s.     [Lat.  minvsculus.]    Th« 
same  as  MInuscule,  s.  (q.v.). 

mi-nus'-cule,  a.  &  s.     [L-it.  miniisvULii$  = 
very  small, 'from  minus=  less.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Very  small ;  minute ;  applied 
to  letters  so  called. 

B.  .4s  snbst. :  A  minute  kind  of  letter  or 
character  used  in  the  medireval  MSS. 

"Written  in  more  or  |psa  regular  pointed  mlriu^ 
cuten.^—ff.  Sieeet:  Old  English  Charters,  p.  VU. 


late,  f^t,  taxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore.  wgU;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian^   ce,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


minutary— mirabilite 
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•  min-u-tax-y  (u  as  i),  a.     [Lat.  minu(u*.] 
C'li^istiiiy;  nl  lijiiiutcs. 

"  (j»tliriiut(  T  ttie  least  crum  of  time.  prtsentiiiL; 
t)i«  miniuari/  fnutioiu  thenoL' —  PuU«r :  Warthurt ; 
B€rlaMr*. 

tnlnnte  (as  n.  &  adv.  mi-nute',  as  5.  znm- 

it),  *  mynute,  «..  adv.  &  s.  {I>at.  vimutus 
—  .-.iiiull.  minute  (Lt)W  Lat.  viinuta  =  a  siimll 
portmu,  a  mil*  of  money),  prop.  pa.  par.  oi" 
vitnno  =  to  lessen,  to  make  small,  from  tlit- 
same  root  as  minor,  minus;  A.W.  min,  &c.  ; 
Ital.  minudo ;  8p.  menudo ;  Port,  mindo;  Fr. 
m^fiu  =:  siiiiill,  iitinute  ;  Ital.  tfe  8p.  minuto ; 
>r.  mi7iu/*'  =  a  very  small  portion,  a  minute.] 
A*  As  axljective  .* 

1.  Very  small ;  of  a  very  small  size  or  bulk  ; 
diminutive. 

"  We  liAvc  alto  elaasn  nnd  tnenDB  to  see  sTtwII  mhI 
minutif  liodim  perfectly  aud  distluctly."— Aaraii ;  Xtu> 
Ailuntu. 

2.  Of  very  little  consequence  or  importance  ; 
petty  :  as,  minuti^  deljiils. 

3.  Characterized  by  attention  to  very  small 
matters;  very  jnecise  and  accurate;  circinn- 
ftaiilial,  detailed  ;  entering  into  tlie  smallest 
details.    (Said  of  things.) 

•'[Tlielprivata  iiiBtructloiiswith  wliicli  he  furnished 
tbow  |>enioiia  could  not  be  minu/«.  but  were  liigtily 
JuUlcioiu." — Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xvii. 

•  4.  Attentive  to  the  smallest  details;  pre- 
cise, particular,  exact.    (6aid  of  persons.) 

*■  These  tninute  jihitosophers  (since  Unit  is  tlieir  true 
liKiiit^l  ftre  A  soil  of  i>lnit«s,  who  ,  lunUer  all  tlmt  come 
ill  their  way."— tferActev;  2'h*  Minute  PhUotovher. 
Oi;a.  L 

•  "S,  As  adv. :  Minutely;  in  great  detail. 

"Ah.  muse  1  forbear  to  0[>enk 
Minttte  the  horrora  that  ensued," 
Cowper    Heath  of  itrt.  Throckmorton' t  BuUjlncK, 

C*  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  A  minut«  portion  ot  anything,  as,  for 
instance,  of  money  ;  a  mite. 

"  Hut  whatine  a  iiorc  wldewe  wm  come.  Bche  cnat  two 
mirtuiit.  that  19  a  farlhlinf,"'—  Wydiffr .   Mark  xit.  *i 

'  2.  A  thing  of  slight  importanc« ;  a  trifle  ; 
ft  petty  detail. 

"The»eare  hut  minuttit,  in  resjiect  of  the  rulu  pre- 
pareil  for  the  living  teiiiiile.i, '— y.  Taylor:  Semioii  <>u 
the  tiunf/uwder  Treat<jii. 

3.  Specif.,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour ; 
sixty  seconds  ;  hence,  usod  loosely  and  iu- 
dclinitely  for  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

4.  {I'L) :  A  short  sketch  of  an  agreement, 
meeting,  Ac,  taken  in  writing;  notes  to  re- 
cord and  preserve  the  memory  of  anytliing. 

5.  A  memorandum ;  an  otHcial  note. 
U.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  Tlie  sixtieth  part  of  the  lower 
diameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

!i,  Geog.:  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

3.  dfom. :  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  a 
cii'-N-  :  it  is  denoted  by  the  sign  '. 

mlnute-bell,  s.  A  bell  tolled  regularly 
at  intervals  of  tiiio  minute,  usually  to  give 
notice  of  a  death  or  a  funeral.     [Passino- 

BBLL.1 

minnte-book,  «.  A  book  in  wluch  the 
minutes  of  iii.rliiii^s  are  recorded. 

minute-glass,  s.  The  sand-glass  run- 
ning sixty  seconds. 

mlnute-^un,  «.  A  gun  fired  regularly  at 
intervals  of  one  minute  from  a  ship  at  sea  as 
a  signal  of  distress. 

mlnute-nond,  s.  Tlic  hand  pointing  to 
miniHis  on  the  dial  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and 
traversing  the  cin-le  in  one  hour. 

minute -Jack,  s. 

1.  llorol. :  A  fanciful  little  figure  which 
strikes  tlie  gong  m  some  clocks  at  the  pre- 
scribed times. 

"  2.  P'ig.  :  One  who  changes  bis  mind  every 
minute  ;  a  hcklc  person. 

"Cap-aDd-knee  iIavmi,  vaiwun,  and  mimUr-Jneks. 

Sh-ik'-ip.  :  Timon  of  Athent,  111.  6. 

mlnute-mon,  «  ^f.  Soldiers  enlisteil  for 
service  wherevi-r  refiuircd,  and  ready  to  sUirt 
at  a  moment's  notice.     {^American.) 


"Otllr<l  miri 
mliiutcB  waniliiit  " 


«  Ihpy  are  to  be  ready  at  a 
-  Walpole :  Lttttrt,  Iv.  1 


minute  tithes,  n.  pi. 

Ixtw:  Small  tithes  such  ns  usual Iv  belong  to 

a  vinir.  as  of  wool,  Inmlis,  pigs,  butler,  cheese, 
hom-y.  Ac.     {WharUm.) 

minute -trlnga,  5. 

(fniith.  :  Sr-lby's  name  for  the  Little  Stitit, 
Tringa  rninuta. 


*  minute-watch,  «.  A  watch  on  which 
the  minutes  are  marlced. 

minute-wheel,  9. 

liorol. :  One  of  the  wheels  placed  between 
the  pillar-plate  of  a  watch  and  the  dial-  Also 
CJtlled  a  dialwhc-el. 

*  minute-While,  5.    A  minute. 

■■  They  walkd  about  ine  ever>'  mtnute-while." 

Shak4*p. :  1  Ilmry  VI..  L  i. 

t  minute  (as  nun-it},  r.(.  IMinite,  a]  To 
set  down  in  a  sliort  sketch  or  note ;  to  write 
minutes  of;  to  make  a  note  of. 

minutely,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  minuU,  a. ;  -hj.] 

A.  As  adj.  (as  min'-U-b)) :  Happening  every 
minute  ;  constant,  unceasing. 

"Throwing  theinaelvea  a)>^ohitely  upon  GoiI'm  r>if. 
nuTelif  pruvideiiiM.-  for  the  sustalnlug  of  them."— //«»n- 
ynotid  :  IVorks,  1.  <7i 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  minute  manner;  with  close  atten- 
tion to  details  ;  nicely,  exactly  ;  with  minute- 
ness,    (t'ron.  vil-m'ttc'-lp.) 

"He  rather  taxes  lioiuer  with  painting  them  too 
minutely."— J'ope  :  Homer  ;  Odyuey.     |Poat.) 

*  2.  Every  minute;  with  little  time  inter- 
vening ;  constantly.    (Pron.  niin'-lt-l^.) 

"  As  if  it  were  moitirefj/ proclaimed  lo  thuuder  from 
heavcii.  "— Z^dinrtUJoJ/    Workt,  i.  471, 

mi-nute'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  minute;  -ntss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  miimte, 
or  of  very  small  size  or  bulk  ;  extreme  sTuall- 
ness,  fineness,  or  slenderness  ;  insignificance, 
diminutiveuess. 

2.  Close  attention  to  minutiae  or  details ; 
critical  exactness  ;  precision. 

mi-nu'-ti-»  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from 
mtM»^(s=  minute  (q.v.),]  Smnll,  minor,  or 
unimjiortaut  details  or  {>articulars. 

"The  Omiiil>oteiit  .  .  . 
Pri'iii  mere  iniiii'ine  laii  educe 
Events  of  a  luodt  liii[>ortant  use." 

Coif/fr  :  To  tody  Autten, 

•mi-nu'-ti-ose  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Minuti.e.] 
Attending  closely  to  minutiae  or  minor  de- 
tails ;  minute,  precise,  exact. 

"Au  expression  like  minuCiote  Investigations." — 
Fitz-£dward  Jlatt :  Modern  J-Suj/lUh,  p.  iCfl. 

minx,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  O.  Dut.  minne- 
/.T;i  =  my  lovf,  or  Eug.  minion.]    [Minnikin, 

Ml.NlON.j 

1.  A  pert,  girl,  a  wanton  woman,  a  baggage, 
a  quean,  a  jade, 

""  Damn  her,  lewd  minx/  0.  damn  her." 

:Hiakeip. :  Othello,  lit  %. 
•  2.  A  she  puppy,  a  lap-dog. 

"Little  minxet  or  pupees.*— ri/al.*   ApopfUh.    (if 
Erasmim,  p.  1*3. 

3.  A  mink  (q.v.). 

znlnx -Otter,  a.    The  mink  (q.v.), 

"  min'-y,  «-    [Eng.  min^*"),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  mines. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  ndne  or  hollow  in  the 
earth. 

"  The  miny  cavern*,  bUulng  on  tbe  day." 

Thotiuon :  Autumn,  TW. 

min-jr-a-di'-nee,  s,  pi.  {Mod.  Lat.  minyas, 
genii.  'minyad(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit. 
•inie.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Actinidse.  They  do 
not  tix  themselves  by  lln-ir  base,  or  foot,  but 
by  contracting  it,  form  a  hollow  space,  into 
whicli  they  take  air,  enabling  them  to  float, 
which  they  do  with  their  mouth  and  tentacles 
downward. 

min'-j^-&8,  8.  (Lat.  =  a  fabulous  herb  with 
niiigical  properties.] 

/iool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Minyadinai  (q.v.).  Minyas  ccerulea  is  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

mi-o  ba-sil'-S-iis,  s.  [Or.  titltov  (mtion)  = 
less,  and  /iaai\<vi  {tfOslUus)  =  a  king.J 

I'aUront.  :  A  genua  of  perissodactyle  niam- 
nials,  from  the  Miocene  of  N()rUi  America.  It 
is  more  or  less  synonymous  with  JJrontu- 
thrriiim.     [BuoNToTHF.nin,*-:.] 

mi -6-96ne,  '  mei'-d^one,  s.  &  a.    (c.r. 

ixtiu}f  (mciou)  —  IcHs,  and  Kaivo^  ikainm)  =■ 
new,  recent.] 

A*  As  sitbstantive  : 

(icology:  A  term  Introduced  in  1835  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  to  designate  the  beds  fornuTlv 
railed  Middle  Tertiary.  Tho  term  Miocene 
denotes  that  only  a  minority  of  tliu  ahclls 


belong  to  recent  species.  [Etym.l  lie  founded 
it  on  the  Faluns  of  France,  which,  accoiding 
to  M.  Deshayes,  have  seventeen  jier  cent,  of 
their  shell  siiecies  recent.  Subsequent  dis- 
covery has  slightly  raodilied  the  number,  espe- 
cially as  other  buds  than  the  Faluns  have  their 
own  proportions  of  recent  and  fossil  shells. 
Buyrich  separated  from  it  its  lowei  portion, 
and,  combuiing  this  with  the  Uiqier  Eocene, 
founded  a  new  division,  the  Oliyeenc  (q.v.). 
The  representatives  of  the  Miocene  are  the 
Fiiluns  of  Tuuraine,  those  of  Burdt'uux,  the 
freshwater  st-ata  of  Ger«,  the  (Eningen  beds, 
and  tho  Marine  Molasse  of  Switzerland,  tho 
Vienna  and  .^layence  basins,  tho  beds  of  the 
Superga,  near  Turin,  the  Miocene  of  the  West- 
ern Territories  in  the  United  States,  tbe  Marino 
Miocene  of  India,  Egypt,  the  We«t  Indies, 
and  Austruliu.  Tho  strata  of  the  Siwalik 
II ills  in  I ndia,  formerly  di-cmed  M iucetie, 
are  now  considered  to  be  older  Pliocene. 
Marine  Miocene  strata  an  iparingly  displayed 
in  tbe  Atlantic  States,  but  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  Vnitod  S>tatce  freshwater  depo-sits  be- 
longing to  this  geological  ago  are  abundant 
and  widely  distributed,  and  have  yi^-ldi-d  fus- 
eila  of  tho  most  interesting  charactt-r.  They 
occupy  the  basis  of  great  ancient  lakes,  which 
have  gradually  become  silted  up,  and  in 
which  tho  remains  of  many  animals  were 
deposited  by  streams  or  otherwise  Tbe 
shells  of  the  Miocene  show  a  somewhat 
warmer  climate  than  that  of  (<he  same  local- 
ities now.  Of  vertebrates  there  are  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  DinoUieriv/m  gigan- 
teiim,  Mastodon  angtistidens,  Wiinoceros Saiileir- 
macheri,  Marhairodus  cuUridens,  &c.  Of 
quadrumana  there  are  two  genera,  Pliopithe- 
cus,  allied  ti)  the  Gibbon,  aiid  Dryopithecus, 
allied  to  the  Gorilla,  to  the  Chimpanzee,  and 
to  Man.  Among  the  American  maimnals  are 
Mesohippus,  Miohippus,  akin  to  the  Horee, 
Perchoerus  and  Elotherium  (Pigs),  and  Hya;- 
nodon  (a  Carnivore).  Abundant  plants  and 
insect  remains  have  been  found  at  ttningen, 
many  of  the  former  resembling  modern  Xoith 
Atiiericau  plants  more  than  those  of  Eurojie. 
Volcanic  rocks  of  Miocene  age  exist  in  Ma- 
deira, the  A2ores,  and  Australia.     {Lycll.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  strata 
described  imder  A. 

"  .ifiocene  stnita  of  lXJkly."—Lyell :  Student  t  Stem, 
qf  Oeot.  (iBSi),  p.  K>3. 

mi-O-hip'-piia,  .?.  [Pref.  mio-,  and  Gr.  linrot 
(hippos)  =  a  horse.] 

rakeoiit. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equidte.  ffom 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  United  States.  The 
8i>ecies  are  rather  larger  than  a  sheep.  All 
tlie  feet  liave  three  toes,  nearly  equal  in  size. 
As  in  Mesohippus  tho  little  finger  is  reprd- 
sented  by  a  sphut-boue. 

mi-6-stem'-en-ous,  a.    [Meiostemonous.] 

mir,  -s.  [Uuss.]  A  communal  division  In 
Russia, 

*  Miz*'-ai,,  s.     [Lat.  fern,  of  mints  —  wonderful 

(supply  stella=  star).] 

Axtron. :  A  fixed  atar,  o  Cetl,  or  Mira  Ceti, 
situat^'d  in  the  neck  ol  Cetus.  It  is  variable 
or  jteriodic,  sometimes  reaching  the  secoud 
magnitude  and  then  again  dindnishing  to  tho 
twelfth.  Us  periodic  time  is  ;i31*.3ti  days, 
about  two  months  of  which  it  is  iuvisilih-  to 
tho  naked  eye  Its  variability  was  Uiut 
discovered  by  Fabricius  In  157d. 

•mi-rftb'-n-ar-j^,  s.  [Lat.  mimhU^is); 
=  wonderful ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. -<irj/.]  One  who 
relates  wonderful  stones  ;  a  W(»rk  on  wonders. 

"To  give  cull tontment  to  tho  a|i)H-tlt«of  curloiiaaud 
vain  wilt,  as  the  m.-uuii-'r  of  miraliilanet  u  Ut  do. '— 
liacon  :  Un  te<triiiiiif,  l>k.  11. 

mi-rd.b'~l-Us,  s.  [Lat.=  wonderful,  fh)m  the 
handsome  flowers.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Nyctaglnaceie.  Th« 
corolla  is  tuliular;  the  ft-ufl  one  nut  like  sued, 
invested  with  the  indunited  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Mirahilin  Jala/nt  was  once  errone- 
itusly  supposed  to  lie  the  true  Jiilap  plant, 
M.  dichntomn.  the  Marvel  of  Pern,  ailled  in 
thy  West  Indies  tbe  four  o'clock  llowpr.  and 
M.  lo>i'iijtora  are  veiy  drasllc.  M.  mtavrolens, 
a  sneeies  having  tin*  flavour  of  anise,  is  ^;iven 
in  Mexico  aguinst  diarrha-a  and  rheumutiBm. 

ml-r&b'-i-lite.  *.  ILat.  sal  %nirahiU  =  a 
stmnge  or  wi-nderful  salt,  nu  expivssion  said 
t-o  have  Wvu  used  by  tilaiilwr,  bi-caUKp  of 
tho  nnex|»eeied  rt-sult  of  an  exiiorlment  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  common  aalt] 


t)SiU  h6^ :  p^t,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln.  ben^b ;  go,  gom ;  thin,  ^hls  :  sin.  a^ :  expect,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  ^  t 
-ttlan.  -tlan  -  shan.    >tlon,  -slon  -  shun ;  -|ion,    fion  -  shim,    -clous,    tlous,  -slous  -  sliua,      bio,  -die,  &c.  _  b^L,  dpL 
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mirable— mirror 


Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  rarely  observed 
In  crystiils  (exeept  artili<-ially),  but  usually  in 
efflorescent  crasts.  Harcluess,  V5  to  2  ;  sp.  gr. 
1*481  ;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  white  ;  taste, 
cool,  feebly  saline,  and  bitter.  Compos.  : 
aoda,  19-3;  sulphuric  acid.  24*8;  water,  55*9  = 
100.  Occurs  abundantlyatCarlsbad,  Bohemia, 
in  the  water  of  the  hot  springs,  at  the  salt 
mines  of  Isclil  and  n:instadt,  Austria,  and  as 
efflorescences  at  several  places  in  the  United 
States. 
•  mir  -a-ble,  o.  [O.  Fr.,  fh>m  Lat.  mirabilis 
=  wonderful,  from  7iuror  =  to  wonder,  to  ad- 
mire; Ital.  yninibile.]     Wonderful,  admirable. 

"  Not  Neoptolemus  so  miradJe," 

Shakesp. :  Troiltis  i  Creuida,  iv.  &. 

l£Lr-d.ob,  s.    [Conupt.  Arab.] 

Asiron. :  A  fixed  star,  p  Andromedse. 

nur'-a-Cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  iniraculum  = 
some'thing  wonderful,  from  miror  =  to  wonder 
at ;  mirus  —  wonderful ;  O.  Sp.  mirado;  ItaL 
miracolo.] 

1.  A  wonder,  a  wonderful  thing ;  anything 
which  excites  wonder,  surprise,  or  astonish- 
ment ;  a  marvel. 

"  I  have  beheld  the  Ei>he«iau'H  miracle— 
lU  columtu  strew  the  wilderness. " 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  153. 

*  2.  A  miracle-play ;  a  dramatic  performauce 
based  on  events  in  the  Ufe  of  Our  Lord,  or  of 
tliC  saints. 

3.  An  act  or  ctTect  sensibly  deviating  jom 
the  known  laws  of  nature,  wrought  or  sup- 
posed to  be  wrought  by  the  direct  interposi- 
tion, aid,  or  pennissiou  of  a  supernatural 
being ;  a  sui»ernatural  event  or  act. 

"  A  miracle  I  take  tn  be  ft  wnstble  operation,  which, 
being  ahove  the  comvrehcusion  of  the  spectator,  and 
in  his  opinion  contrary  to  tlie  esUliHshed  course  of 
nature,  is  taken  by  men  to  be  diyin^"— Locke:  A  His- 
COurie  of  Miraclet. 

%  The  CQntJx>versy  regarding  miracles: 
Mental  Phil,  TheoL.htnrch  Hist.,  £c. :  This 
•was  ronimeneed  by  David  Hume,  who,  in  17j0, 
published,  as  the  tenth  section  of  his  In- 
quiry Concerning  Human  Underatamling,  an 
essay  headed,  '*  Of  Miracles,"  and  asserted 
that :  - 

"  A  miracle  ia  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and. 
as  a  tiriii  «iid  unattcrable  exptrLen;c  liaa  eatabUplied 
these  l:iw9.  the  iifuof  aij-aiitst  a  miracle  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  fact  is  aa  entire  aa  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  iiuAgined,"  A^in,  "  That 
no  testimony  is  sufflcieut  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless 
the  testimony  be  of  eucb  a  kind  that  ita  faJsehuod 
would  lie  more  minculous  than  the  fact  which  it 
endeavours  to  establish  and.  even  in  that  case,  there 
1b  a  mutual  deatructlou  uf  arguments,  and  the 
flupeiior  only  gives  ua  an  assu^uce  auitiible  to  that 
degree  of  force  wliich  remains  after  deducting  the 
Inierior."    ( iVorkt  (ed.  IS091.  pp.  120-126.) 

Many  replies  were  given  on  the  Christian 
Bide  to  Hume's  arL^ument,  one  of  the  most 
noted  being  A  Vi^sertatUm  on  Miracles,  bv 
George  Campbell,  D.D.,  F.R.S..  Principal  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  His  contention 
{Works  (ed.  1S40),  i.  29-39),  in  which  he  was 
supported  long  afterwards  by  Archbishop 
Wiiately,  was,  that  there  was  a  want  of  pre- 
cision in  Hume's  use  of  the  word  experience. 
■Whately  showed  that  the  word  may  have 
three  meanings :  personal  experience,  which 
would  not  be  important  for  Hume's  purpose ; 
universal  experience,  regarding  which  it  would 
be  a  petitio  prini-ipii  to  assert  that  it  was 
ag-iinst  tlie  occuiTence  at  any  period  of  the 
wurld's  history  uf  miracles;  or  something 
Intermediate  between  the  two,  viz.,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  generality,  which  is  not  enough 
t'J  establish  Hume's  proposition.  (Whately: 
Logic  (Appendix  L  viii.),  Experienu.)  Some 
now  hold  the  \iew  that  a  miracle  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  the  opei-ation 
of  a  higher  law  overridiug  that  of  a  lower,  as 
what  may  lie  termed  tlie  law  of  life  susi^ends 
the  chemical  action  nf  the  gastric  juices  on  the 
stomach  itsidf  during  life,  leaving  them  free  to 
Bct  at  death. 

*  miracle-monger,  s.  An  impostor  who 
pretends  to  work  nuracles. 

"These  miracle-mongers  have  alarmed  the  world 
round  about  them  to  a  diecerunicnt  of  their  tricks.  "— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  111.,  aer.  11. 

miracle-play,  s.    [Miracle,  5.,  2.] 

"  miracle-proot  a-  Not  to  be  per- 
suaded even  by  miracles. 

"  He  is  mirarl'- -proof,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  per- 
snnslon  ;  and  not  like  to  be  convinced  till  itis  too'late." 
— SoKf^     SennoTU,  vol.  ix,.  Ber.  S. 

•mir'-a-cle,  "mjrr-a-cle,  r.f.  [Miracle,  s.] 
To  make  into  a  miracle  ;  to  render  miraculous. 
"  I'm  not  thrir  father,  yet  who  this  should  be 
Doth  mirdcle  Itaelf,  loved  before  me," 

Shakeip. :  CymheUne,  It.  1. 


•  mi-rac'-U-lize»  v.«.  [Eng.  miracle;  -ize.] 
To  represent  as  a  miracle ;  to  attribute  any 
event  to  supernatural  interveution. 

mi-ric'-n-lous,  a.  [Fr.  miraaikux;  Sp.  & 
Port.  miractUoso  :  Ital.  miracoioso.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  miracle  ;  exhibiting, 
involving,  or  performed  by  a  jjower  more  than 
natural ;  effected  by  the  direct  intervention 
or  af,'ency  of  God. 

"  Afaiu,  there  ia  nothing  in  the  world,  hot  what  la 
indeed  doubly  miraculuu4."~0reui:  Coamo.  Sacra, 
bk.  Iv,,  ch  T, 

2.  Wonderful,  marvellous,  extraordinary, 
exceedingly  surprising,  almost  incredible:  as, 
a  miraculous  feat,  a  m.iraculous  escape. 

miraculous- gifts,  3.  pL    [Gift.] 

mi-raC-U-lOUS-ly,  adv.     (Eng.  miraculous ; 

■li'-] 

1.  By  means  of  a  miracle  ;  by  power  above 
that  of  nature. 

"Some  cheats  h;ive  pretended  to  cure  diseases  mir 
raculyMuly.'—Portcua:   Works,  vol.  ii,  lect.  14. 

2.  In  a  miraculous  manner  or  degree  ;  won- 
derfully, extraordinarily. 

"  Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  apun." 

^  Cove  tier :  iletircment,  hi. 

mi-rac'-U-lOUS-IiesS,  s.  [Eng.  miraculous  ; 
■  ness.}  flie  quality  or  state  of  being  miracu- 
lous ;  the  state  of  being  etleeted  by  miracle. 

"  The  miraculoutneu  of  such  appearances  will  be  no 
longer  used  as  an  argnmeut  against  their  poaaibUity. " 


-West :  On  the  Kesurrectn 
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mir-^dor',  s.  [Sp.,  from  miror  =  to  look.] 
A  balcony;  a  belvedere  or  galkry  command- 
ing an  extensive  view, 

"  Mean  time  your  valiant  son.  who  had  before 
Gain'd  fame,  rode  round  to  every  miradar.' 

Dryden  :  1  Conquest  (tf  (jranada,  L  L 

mi-rage'  (ge  as  zh),  5.     [Fr.,  from  mirtr  —  to 

look  at.  tiom  Low  Lat.  m,iro  =  to  behold, 
from  Lat.  viiroT-=  to  wonder  at.]  An  ojitioal 
illusion  by  which  images  of  distant  objects 
are  seen  as  if  inverted,  below  the  ground  or 
raised  in  the  atmosphere.  The  phenomenon 
is  best  obsen'ed  in  the  Egyptian  or  other 
deserts,  though  occasionally  seen  elsewhere, 
and  the  inverted  images  so  much  resemble 
those  made  in  water  as  to  create  the  illusion 
that  a  lake  is  really  near.  The  soldiers  of 
Napoleon  I.,  when  in  Egypt,  were  much 
tantalised  by  tlie  mirage;  and  Monge,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  was  the  tirst  to 
explain  the  illusion.  The  layers  of  air  in 
contact  with  the  heated  soil  are  rarefied  and 
expanded  more  than  those  immediately  above 
them  ;  a  ray  of  light  from  an  elevated  object 
has  to  traverse  strata  of  air  less  and  less  re- 
fracting, and  the  angle  of  incidence  con- 
tinually increases  in  amount  till  refraction 
gives  place  to  internal  reflection.  According 
to  the  varying  density  of  the  several  strata  of 
air  the  mirage  varies  its  character.  In  1822, 
Captain  Scoresby,  sailing  in  the  Polar  regions. 
saw  the  mirage  of  a  ship  inverted  in  the  air. 
He  recognised  it  aa  his  father's  vessel,  the 
Fame,  and  found  afterwards  that  she  was  at 
the  time  thirty  miles  off.  The  mirage  is 
sometimes  reflected  sideways.  By  this  means 
the  French  coast  has  at  times  been  made  to 
appear  in  comparative  proximity  to  our  own. 
The  mirage  was  known  in  ancient  Jewish 
times;  itis  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xxxv.  7,  "And 
the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool  and 
the  thirsty  land  (Heb.  379  (sharahh)  =  the 
mirage)springsof  water."  The  Fata  Morgana, 
what  sailors  call  the  "looniings,"  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  the  Enchanted  Island,  Cape  Fly- 
away, &c.,  are  all  produced  by  the  mirage. 

mir -bane,  s.     [Etym.  doubtfuLJ     [NtTRo- 

BENZOL.] 

mir-bel'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  C.  F.  Brisseau 
Mirbel,  a  botanical  physiologist,  director  of 
the  Jardiu  de  Roi,  at  Paris.] 

Bot. :  The  tj-pical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
MirbelieaeCq.v.). 

mir-bel-l-C'-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  mirb€li(a) 
(q.v.). ;  Lat.  fein.  pL  adj.  suff.  -co:.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Podalyricse. 

mire  (l).  *  myre,  s.  [Icel.  m^rr,  Toyre =a  bog, 
a  swamp  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  myra  =  a  bog ;  Dan. 
■myr,  myre  ;  O.  Dut.  mver  =  mud,  mire  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  mios,  M.  H.  Ger.  mies=  moss,  swamp.] 
Wet,  clayey  soil ;  mud,  diil. 

"Thy  feet  are  sunk  in  the  mir«,  aod  theyue  tamed 
away  buck '—Jeremiah  xxxviiL  22. 


mire-crow,  s.  The  sea-crow,  laughing- 
gull,  or  peewit-gull,  Larus  ridibundris. 

mire  -  drum,  *  mire  -  drombylle, 
•  myre-drommylle,  "myre-drombie, 

s.    The  bittern,  lioiii  its  note,  and  habit  uf 
ftequeuting  miry  places. 

mire  (1),  v.t.  &  t.    [Mire,  «.] 

A.  TraiLsitive: 

1.  To  plmige,  set,  or  stick  fest  in  mire :  as, 
A  horse  or  cart  is  mired  when  it  has  sunk  so 
deep  in  the  mud  that  it  cannot  be  moved. 

*  2.  To  stain  or  soil  with  any  foul  matter. 
(Lit,  *f  Fl-j.) 

"  Her  palfrey "s  Aanka  were  mired  and  bathed  In  «we^t,  * 
.Vcitf.'n^  .Arnold:   Tristram  i  Jteult.  iii. 

•B.  Intrans. :  To  sink  in  mud;  to  sink  so 
deep  as  to  be  unable  to  move. 

"  Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  yoer  face. 

HhaJccsp.  :  Timon  of  AUtetii,  Iv.  S. 

*mire  (2).  s.  [A.S.  mire;  Da.  myre;  IceL 
vuxur ;  Ger.  mitre  =  an  aut.]  An  ant;  a 
pismire  (q.v.). 

*mire  (2),  'myre,  v.U  [Lat.  viiror.}  To 
wonder. 

"  He  myrtd  what  coure«  may  be  warelye  taken." 
at.myhurtt  :    i  irgit ;  ^neid iV,9S2, 

Uir'-fack,  &.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 
Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  a  Persei. 

*mi-rif'-ic,  *  nu-rif' -ic-al,  a,  [Lat.  mi- 
rificus,  from  mir^i^  =  wondt'rtid,  and  facio  ^ 
to  do.]  Performing  or  working  wonders ; 
wonderful. 

"Move  numerous,  wonder-working,  and  mtrVic"— 
Urquhart.   Habelais^  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*mi-rif '-i-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  mints  =  wonderful, 
and/acitu^,  i^r.  par.  of /of  io  i=  to  do,  to  make.] 
Wonder-working  ;  causing  wonder ;  wonderful. 

"Enchantment  Agrii>r«  define*  to  be  nothing  hut 
the  conveyance  of  a  certain  tttirjficerit  puwer  into  tbo 
thing  encnaiited." — S.  Mora:  Jtytter^  uf  Iniquity, 
bk.  i..  ch.  xviii,.  $  a. 

mir'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  miry;  •ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  miry;  dirtiness, 
muddiness. 

mi-ri'-qtiid-ite,  «.  [Name<'  after  the  old 
iliriquidi  Forest,  Saxon  Erzgebirge ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.);  Ger.  mirii(uidit.] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  occuning 
in  very  minute  crystals,  and  sometimes  mas- 
sive. Colour  of  crystnls,  blackish-brown  ;  of 
massive  varieties,  yellowish  to  reddish-brown  ; 
streak,  ochre-yellow  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  brittle; 
hardness,  4"0.  Contains  arsenic  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
lead,  and  water.  Found  at  Sohneeberg,  Sax- 
ony, associated  with  various  othei-  minerals. 

mirk,  murk,  *merke,  *mirke,  a.  &  & 

k\.S.  viurc,  viircc,   myrce ;  Icel.  myrkr ;  Dao. 
Sw.  mork-=  murky  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adj. :  Dark,  murky,  gloomy. 

%  Pit-mirk :  A  corruption  of  p((<Ji-mrX:  = 
as  dark  as  pitch. 

"It's  pit-mirk;  but  there's  no  an  ill  torn  on  th* 
road." — ik:oU  :  Guy  SJanncring,  xL 

B,  As  subsi,  :  Darkness,  gloom. 

"A  iverreour  tliat  were  wya,  desceyt  suiJ  eaerdnda. 
Well  more  on  the  nytrbt,  thnn  o\>ou  the  day. 
Inmtrit«withoaten  sight  withe  enuiyg  makeafltay.* 
Robert  de  lirunne.  p.  176. 

*  mirk'- i- ness,  s.      [Eng.     mirky;    -nes$.'\ 

Darkness,  gloominess,  gloom. 

*mirk'-8dme,  *  mirke'-some,  a.  [Eng. 
mirk;  -some.'i  Dark,  gloomy,  darksome, 
murky, 

"  Through  mxTketome  aire  bir  ready  way  she  makes." 
&peni>:r:  F  Q..  1.  v    28. 

*  mirk' -some -ness,  s.      [Eng.    mirksome; 

-7i£ss.]    The  quality  or  state  nf  being  mirk- 
some ;  gloominess,  gloom,  darkness. 

Clearly  comprehend  all  the  darkest  mirkaorjxeneue 


Uiereiu." — Mountaffue  :  Appeale  to  (. 


;  ch.  viii. 


mirk'-y,  *merk-ie,  a.  [Eng.  viirk;  -jtl 
Dark,  gloomy,  murky. 

"TTptumed 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  merkie  air." 

Milton:  P.  2..  i.  MOl 

mir'-li-goes,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Dizzi- 
ness, Tuegrims  in  the  head. 

"My  head's  sae   dizzy  wi'  the   tnirHjTo**."— Scodl 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxviii. 

*mir-oir,  5.    [Mirbor.] 

mir'-ror,  *mir-oir,  *mir-otip,  'mlr- 
rour,  *myr-our,  •myr-oure,  *myr- 
ror,  *  myr-rour,  s.     [O.  Fr.  mireor  (Fr. 


fate,  fat,  fare    amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  p3t, 
or.  wore,  W9I4  work,  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    «,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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miroir),  {nm\  n  Lats  *miratorium,  from  Low 
lit.  miro  —  lo  I'eiiold;  Lat.  miror=  to  woudtr 
At;  lUL  vUratore^  viiradore.} 
L  Ordinary  Langnagt : 

1.  Lit. :  A  looking-glass,  a  speculum;  any 

f;lass  or  jtolished  substance  whidi  forms 
mages  by  the  reflection  of  the  ray«  of  lii;lit. 
Ainnngst  the  aueienta,  mirrors  were  made  of 
varitius  metals,  as  bronze,  steel,  silver,  &c. 
Mirroni  of  polished  metal  aro  now  called 
specula.  ISfkoulum.]  The  date  of  the  in- 
veiiliuu  of  glass  mirrors  is  not  certainly 
known.  Froiu  tlie  accimnt  of  IMiny,  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  been  formerly  made  iit 
tlie  celebrated  glass-houses  of  fciidon.  Tlio 
method  of  coating  with  tinfctil  was  known 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Mtirano, 
whf-re  it  was  first  practised.  Mirrors  ai-o 
either  plane,  concave,  or  convex.  Plane 
mirrors  represent  objects  of  their  natural 
size;  concave  mirrors,  or  those  having  a 
hollow  surface,  collect  the  mys,  relleeiin;; 
them  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  mirror,  aiul 
consc(|uentIy  enlarge  the  image  of  the  object ; 
convex  Mirrors  disperse  the  rays,  and  llien- 
fore  diminish  the  size  of  the  imago  of  the 
object. 

2.  Fig. :  That  on  v/hioh  we  ought  to  fix  cor 
oyes  ;  that  wliich  presents  a  true  image  or  re- 
prejicutatlon ;  a  pattern,  aa  exau:pie,  an  ex- 
emplar, a  model. 

"  Mirror  of  faltb.  r«f  er'J  And  mourn'd  1 " 

Pope:  U'jiner;  Od^itet/  IV.tO. 

TTt  Arch.  :  A  small  oval  ornament  cut  into 
deep  mouldings,  and  separated  by  wreatha  of 
flowers. 

mirror- script,  $.  Writing  reverse*!, 
na  if  i^fcu  in  n  unirur;  cliaracterisiic  of  one 
furm  of  ui<liJirtiiu 

*  mirror  stono,  a.  A  stone  which  re- 
flects u.-i  a  mirror  ;  akindof  trausj»areDtstone. 

mirror  -  "writer,  $.    ;Ono  wlnj  writes 
mirrur-t*cripL 
mir'-rdr,  t-.f.    [Mirrob,  «.] 

M.   I-'t. :  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a 
mirror  or  mirnjra. 
2.  i'  •</.  ■'  To  redect,  as  in  a  mirror. 
mirth,  *  mortlie»  *  mlrtho,  *  morthe,  s. 

[A.S.  myrfjiih,  myrdlij  vnrhdh,  mirnjdJi, 
allied  to  vierg  =  merry.  From  a  Celtic  source  ; 
cf.  (.Jael.  mireadh=  play,  mirth,  mtrcad  = 
mirth;  Ir.  mireog ;  Gael.  mireay  =  a  frolic] 
l^euRV.] 

1.  Merriment,  Jollity,  gaiety,  hilarity,  aocial 
merriment. 

"  Qo  to  now,  t  will  prove  tTiM  with  nUrCA,  tberefuru 
«o]oy  |>leMii re."— £cc/«.  11.  U 

*  2.  A  sulocct  of  merriment 

"  I'll  u«e  you  toT  my  wtirtA.*' 

Hhak'-tfj.  -  JuUut  Ccuar,  lv,3. 

*  mirtho-less,  a.    [Mirtuless.] 

mirth'  ful,  cu    [Eng.  mtrth;  -/"/(O-l 

1.  KuU  of  mirth ;  merry,  gay,  jovial,  fen- 
live. 

"  Wbon  round  tbe  mirthful  hour^  the  hivri'  '■  ^'TIh?." 
M>*(  .    I>!yiiifitc  UUet  uf  I'tiidar,  tUu  L 

2.  ExciUiig  or  causing  mirth  or  merriment. 

"Thiirwit  .  .  . 
Ttll  mfrlArr«;  tAtcfl  IncouTMibftt  lUl  tUo  room 
WlthUutftiUr." 

neaujn.  A  FUL  ."  JlaUi't  Tra^rdy.  L  L 

mirth'  fAl-lS^,  "(/y.  [Y.nf^.  mirthful ;  -hj.]  In 
u  nilrttiful  manner;  merrily,  jovially,  jolUIy  ; 
In  mirth  or  joke. 

mirth'-f^-n£s8,  «.  (Eng.  mirthful;  -nrs^.] 
Th.Mpiality  or  HUte  of  being  mirthful ;  minii, 
mernmetit,  festivity. 

•  mirth'-l^W,  a.  \Kng,  mirth  ; -Usg.]  Devoid 
of  mirth  or  mcninient ;  Joyless,  cheerless, 

"  Whilst  lilB  Knii>i-»..iiie  cut  UH'i]  riir 
WItli  aU  mirihieu  iiifutvr  iiluyM.' 

ifrantvn:  fHirp/ienCi  JUrtna. 

*mirth'-l0S8-n68S,«.  (Eng.  viinhleAs;  -nras.] 
The  ijuality  or  state  of  being  mirthless  ;  cheer- 
Icssness,  joylessness. 

mir'-y,  *mlor~ie»  •  myr-lo,  a.  [Eng.mfrc 
(i).-H-:  -y.J 

1.  I''ull  of  mud  or  mire  ;  muddy ;  deep  Id 
mud. 

2.  ConHlatiiig  of  rairo  or  mud. 

"They  An  ■tAliitl  like  mnulKwa.  ypt  nrit  dry. 
With  ralry  ullinAlrrtou  Uxm  l>y  Kfln.«t/ 

.HhitkeM/-  -    Tilut  Andrvniciu,  111.  L 

Sb  Covered  with  mire  or  mud  ;  nmddy. 


mir'-za,  s.  (Fera.,  from  mirzaduh,  from  wtr 
{riiur)'—  prince,  andJiuiffc=:  SOU.)  The  comiuon 
title  of  honour  iit  Persia,  wlien  it  precedi-s  the 
surname  of  an  individual :  when  itisappended, 
to  the  name  it  is  equivalent  to  prince. 

mis-,  pref.  [See  dof.]  A  common  prefix  to 
iinglish  words,  aud  having  the  force  of  wrong, 
defect,  negation,  failure,  &c.  it  has  two 
origins  :— 

1.  English  and  Scandinavian  =  A.8.  mis-; 
Dut.,  Dan.  A:  Icel.  tiif*- ;  Sw.  mis3-;GeT.  miss-; 
Goth,  missa- :  as  in  laiHieed,  mi-stake. 

2.  French,  from  Latin  ;  the  proper  old  spell- 
ing was  mes-,  as  in  ().  Fr.  7H«cliief=  mischief, 
fr-ini  Lat.  minus  —  less. 

*  mis,  v.L     IMisa,  r.l 

*  mis,  adv.  &  5.    [Mrsfi,  acft*.) 

A.  -4s  adv.  :  Amiss,  wrong,  Ul, 

B.  ,^15  suhst. :  A  wrong. 

"  0  ralLel  bond,  to  do  bo  foiile  a  ml*." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  IT.MC 

mlfs-ao-^ep-ta'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Kng.  accQ-fiition  Oi.v.).]  The  act  of  taking  or 
understanding  in  a  wrong  sense. 

•  mis-^c-cep'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
arrfjition  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  Misaccepta- 
TION  (q.v.). 

"Titt  apostI«  .  .  .  oontemoing  all  tmpntfnt  mil- 
accrp^ions  ciUH  tlifin  what  he  flmls  tliem,  /i  furwiird 

fetion*tlon." — ep.  Hall:  Sermon  pr»ac}U  to  th»  LortU, 
cb.  18,  1631. 

•  mls-ac-€ompt,  vX  fPref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
(u-comi't  (q.v.Xj  To  miscalculate,  to  miscount, 
to  misreclvon. 


•  mis-a-^hleve'-ment,  *  mis-at-9hieve'- 

ment,  s.  \  Tref.  mi's-,  and  Eng.  acUi*.vem€nt 
(q.v.).]     Wrong  doing. 

"  Uope  to  awliii  111  credit  by  aueb miiaf cAfevrmenC*." 
— /VW*r:   U'ur(Ai«.  L  2U9. 

•  mis'-^cf,  v.t.  [Vrtt  mis;  and  Eng.  act 
(4- v.).  J    To  act  badly. 

"the  I'Inyi-rtb&t  tnUitcU  ui  interior  pAri."— Adams  : 
Works,  i.  SJl. 

•  mis-ad-jiist',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Kng. 
a</jnj\i[.\'.).]  To  adjust,  arrange,  or  disp'»se 
badly  or  wrongly  ;  tu  j'Utout  ol  adjustment. 

*mis-ad-mea6'-ure-ment  (9  as  zh),  s. 

[Pref.  mis-f  and  Eng.  admeasurement  (q.v.).] 
Wrong  measuremeut. 

"  Throiii;b  mere  mitadmcaturemtnt  ot  Iti  iTopln. 
qulty."~A'.  A.  foe:  Si-hmx. 

mis-ad-ven'-ture,  "  mess-a-ven-ture, 
*  mls-a-ven-ture,  •  mis-a~ven-toure, 

s.  (O.  i'Y.  mA:snvniture;  Fr.  misavetiture,  from 
u.  Fr.  niM-=Lat.  jmihi/s,  and  at'e;i(«rt' =  ad- 
venture.) Mischance;  ill  luck;  bad  fortune  ; 
an  unlucky  chance  or  accident. 

"  What  mitndpftilure  1»bo  enrly  up, 
I'tiat  c&IU  our  person  (r«in  our  uiomlnfr'n  mtf  * 

f^hakftp. :  Konveo  A  JtUU-t,  r.  S, 

^  Homicide  hy  vii-icvh'enture  :  Also  called 
excusable  homicide,  is  when  a  person,  while 
doing  a  lawful  art,  without  any  int^>ution  of 
injury,  unfortunately  kills  another.  [Homi- 
cide.] 

•  mis  ad-von'-tnred,  a.     [Eng.   mindiKn- 

lur^c) ;  -fd.]     Uulurtuuattt. 

"  A  nntrof  MLnrcroKt  Invent  t*k»  tfactr  life  ; 
wIhfbp  muadreiitiir'd  I'lte'HiN  ovcrdirowg 
lio  with  tbotr  dcAth  bury  tlirlr  fmrfiitn  ■trlfe" 

shaketp. .   /tomw  *  Juliet.    IProI.) 

•  mis-ad'Vdn'-t^-roiis.  a.    [Pref.  mis-, and 

Ijig.  adventurous  (q.v.).j  Unfortunate,  un- 
lucky. 

"  Th«  tldlDgi  of  our  mUadvgnruroui  >ynod  " 

Tagtur:  Adutin  fA«/*uir,  iv.  L 

•  mU-ad-ver'-t^n^e,  s.     [Fref.  vus-,  and 

I'jig.  tidvcftfiire  (t|.v.).J  luadverteiicu,  care- 
lessness ;  heeilleKsiM'Ss. 

"Cince  by  miiadi-ertence  Merlin  ut 
111  liut  own  c-liiUr."  Tenu^tun:  Holy  Qrail. 

•  mIS-^-vi9e',  *.  [Pref.  m/<.,  and  Eng. 
advice  (q-v.).J  111  advlco ;  bud  advice  ur 
counsel. 

•  mis  nd  vi^o'. "  mls-a-vxfe',  v.t.     f  Pref. 

fni>-,  ami  I.ng.  advise  (q.^.Xj  To  advise 
wrongly  ;  to  give  bad  advice  to. 

"  It  it  be  wbitn  tb»y  bcm  tnitnwlt*.' 

Ch'itierr:  C.  T,  ft,aU. 

•  mis-ad-vif  ed',  n.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  md' 
Viml(i\.v.).\     Itl-odvlMjd,  ill-dlrcctcd. 


•  mis  ad  VI8  ed-iy,  ujr.  [Eng.  misadvutd; 
-ly.\    Inconsiderately;  nut  advisedly. 

"  Ueitidl*cTrtttly,nU«adrii«UyBlieire forth tbewun*.' 
—  Vdal:  J.uka  U. 

•  mi8-af-feot'»  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  a/- 
/ef((q.'v.).]    To  dislike. 

"Th»t  ptACo  wbk-b  you  liave  hllbertow  perrenely 
mttaffKtfd.~—Mdt<jn:  Hvrnontt.  Deftnm. 

•  mis-affeof -ed,  a.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

aj/f«-W  (q.v.).j     IIl-aMected,  ill-disposed. 

"Ttioujih  he  Bit  At  M»f.  he  ii  to  mi*jge*.t*i±.''—Bur- 
(on;  AnaUimif  *tf  Mrla*\^K>A)i,  \i,  UL 

•  mis-af  iSo'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng 
(ijfirtu'n  (q.v.).]  A  wrong  airection,  liking,  or 
(hsposirioiL 

"  Rftrtlily  And  groaM  with  mitaff^ettonM.  It  tubera  tl<« 
fle»h  uf  aiuf uli  oouTM*."— ii/>.  JJaii .  Character  *if  Mu  .. 

•  mis-af-firm',  v.t.  [Pref.  m<*-,  and  Eng. 
a//j//ft'(ci.v.).j  To  afiirm,  assert,  or  declaie 
wrongly  or  Incorrectly. 

"The  trill li  of  wlmttbcy  thrinwivea  kniw  tot>eher« 
m*fa£ftr7/*'J."— J/CtuH  ;  Hikt^tokltiUea.    (Irel.) 

•  znis&l-lo-ga'-tloH,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
lOng.  allfgutuju  (q.v.).j  A  false,  erroneous),  or 
incorrect  allegation  or  stateiueutk. 

"I  biul  objected  to  tbetn.  mimiU^yattoTU,  mlilatflr- 
pretAtioiJri,  UiiaiuUtei\cv».  ^Oj:  Hall:  Atu,  tO  thm 
Vindication  t(f  Stnectymnuit*.    (Pn(.) 

•  mis-al-l@ge',  •  mis-al-ledge',  r.  (.   [Pref. 

viis-j  and  Eng.  allrgc  (<i.v.).J    To  allege,  state, 
or  cite  erroneously. 

"TboBo  two  miialhdyfd  nutbon."— J?/)i  Jlcdl:  Som- 
our  0/  J/urried  CUrgy,  {  lu. 

mis-al-li' -81190,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
alliance ic\.\ .).\  An  improperalliance  or  asso- 
ciation ;  .sjiecif.,  an  imi)rc)per  alliance  by  mar- 
riage. (In  tlic  latter  sense  generally  writtea 
in  the  French  form  inemUiance,) 

"The  cITfct  of  ivhich  mUnlliniicf  wm  to  dl»eorer 
au<l  expose  the  iiak<.-(Ui«ss  ot  tbo  tiotliic"— //u>tf .-  (Jn 
Chu'Oiry  J;  liumunce,  IvL  ti. 

t  mis  al-lied',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  al' 
Ued  (q'v.).j  Impioperly  or  wrongly  allied  or 
coinu-ct.-a. 


*  mi9-al-l6t -ment, .'.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
ullulmtnt  ('i-y.).]    A  wrong  allotment. 

"  mis-al'-ter,  '*.(.     [Pref.  mU-,  and  Eng.  alter 
(q.v,).  j    'I'o  alter  or  change  for  the  worse. 

'■Tli<-»e  Jtre  (Ul  »hich  Imvc  bo  misalffrrd  tlic  litur- 
(CJ.'—tip.  jU-iU  :  Aiu.to  yiiidic  qf  ii'itectymnuut,^  i. 

mis'- an- thro pe.  S.     [Gr.  yuadyOpioiro^  {mis- 

uiithiupvs)  =  hating  mankind  :  /i,ia*uj  (wt-st*^)^ 
to  hate  ;  filtro^  (misos)  =■  hate,  and  ai'd^wirof 
(anthropos)  =  a  iiiau.]    A  hater  of  mankind. 
"  .\Ins,  poor  (IcAii  !  bis  only  scopo 
WiKa  to  be  beld  ftmiii>t'Aro/«." 

On  the  /Mofh  of  Dr.  AKdE. 

miS'^n-thrdp'-Io,  mis-an-throp'-Ic-al, 

(/.      lEng.    m t\s(i Ji f/i ro/.(f )  ;  -ir,   -lor/,]      llating 
iiiankitiil  ;  liaving  a  dishke  to  nianknid. 


mis-Hn'-thro  pist.  s.  [Eug.  misaiUhro}i(f)  * 
•  i:i(.\     A  iiiis:iiil)ini]H.'. 

"  \\v  niH-nkii  III  tli«  i.h*r«cter  of  »  misantTirvpM.'^ 
ijbtervtr.  .No.  I^0 

*  mls-&n'-thrd-pize,  v.t.  [Eng.  mfaan* 
thiv](_f);  -iic]    To  render  misanthropic. 

ml8-&n'*thr^-p^»  ».  [Gr.  futraidpuma  (mis- 
authwiuii),  Imiii  ^Ai<rdi9pt'>no\  {Jiiisantftriyos). ] 
Hatreu  of  or  {ll^^like  to  mankind. 


"  .Vlianthrfpt/  ("'to* 
Kcluiioiii'iim  lit  seU  tlinii 
formtKl  of  utiiun."— y.vHv 


ifi"  Ir  rii  th«  morbid  eon- 
out  llip  •orriiwful  onlnbm 
Uttt.  ^  /'hiUnofJi^.  I,  67. 


mXB-&p-pll-ca'-tlOZl.  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
ijig.  a}>piut'tinH  (q.v.).]  A  wrong  applica* 
tion  ;  application  to  a  wrong  purpusa 

"Wunbuiild  .  .  .  prrlxli.  iii>t  Cor  want,  but  for  mii. 
apt'licttion  of  tbo  lunuu  of  Ufa"— ^u(A  .  iWrmuru. 
vol.  kl..  wr.  S. 

mis  apply*,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  apjJy 
<.|,v')  1  To  apply  wrongly  ;  to  apply  to  ik 
wrong  purpoHo. 

mis  ap  pro'-ol-ato  (ol  as  8hl)t  v.t.  [Pref. 
mifl-*  and  Kng.  appttruite  (q.v.XJ  To  appre- 
elate  imiicrfcctly  ;  nut  to  aj>pruciate  rlghlly 
or  fully. 

mis  &p  prti-hJSnd'>t-.<.  [Pref.  mt>-,  and  Kng. 

(ifpirhfU'l   {i]-\   ).  I     To   niidrrstand   wn.n;;Iy  ; 
to  iulHun<lerHi;irid  :  t<<  taki)  in  a  wrong  sensed 

"  Hr  ■•rutcaft^  tbftl  b*  luul  be«ii  mt»attiu'^M»Hd*d,~^ 
Uaf^tulay  .   Uttt.  A'dj;.,  cb.  x. 


bSU,  bo^  ;  poiit,  J6^l ;  cat,  90U,  chorus.  9hiu«  benph ;  go,  Rem  ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as :  oxpcct,  Xonophon,  exist.    -liig. 
-oian,  -tlon^shan.    -tion,    slon  — shun;    (Ion,  -^ioa  —  zhun.    -clous,    tlous,    slous     shus.    -bio,    die.  ^Vc  ^  h^  dyl. 
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misapprehension— miscellanarian 


mis-ap-pre-hen'-sioxi,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
tug.  t^/./J;•eft€n-s^o«  (ti-vjl  A  niistiiUing,  a 
misiake  ;  wrong  apiireheusion  of  a  person's 
meaning;  misconception,  misunderstanding. 

"  Patient  alunera  amy  waut  j>fcace  tlirmitcli  mistakes 
and  >rtiKft/.'j're?ienjioyu  of  God.'—AtUlina/teet :  Workt, 
Fol.  iii.,  ser.  'S. 

•  mis  ap-pre-hen'-sive-li?",  adv.  [Pref. 
vii^-,  and  Eng.  apprehensively  (q.v.).]  By  mis- 
appreliension  or  mistake. 

mis-ap-pro'-pri-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng"  airpropriate  (ii-v.).]  To  appropiiate 
wrongly  or  wrongfully ;  to  turn  or  put  to  a 
wrong  purpose. 

mis-ap-pro-pri-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref,  mis-,  and 
Eng"  api-ioprui(ii)ii  (q.v.).J  The  act  of  misap- 
I'rupriating  or  turning  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

mis-ar-range'y  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
itrrdngc  (q.v.),]  To  disarrange  ;  to  put  out  of 
order  or  arrangement. 

mis-ar-range'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng'arra/((7e?;i«n((q,v.).j  Awrongordisorderly 
arrangement ;  want  of  order. 

•  mis-gx-ray',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  array 
(q.v,).j     Disorder,  confusion. 

"  Then  uproar  wild  and  muftrray 
Marr'd  lue  f&ir  form  of  festal  day  " 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  2T. 

•  mia-a-scribe',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
ascribe  (q.v.).]     To  ascribe  falsely  or  wrongly. 

•  mis-as-say',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
a^ay(q.v.).]  To  try  wrongly  or  unsuccess- 
fully. 

"  Hast  tliou  any  sheep^ure  miaaataifd  i" 

iirmime :   WiUieA  Old  H'erinock. 

•  mis-as-sign'  {g  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eiig,  'issigii  (q.v.),]  To  assign  wrongly  or  er- 
roneously. 

•  mis-at-tend',  v.t.  [Pref,  mis-,  and  Eng. 
a?;t'»rf"(q.v.).]    To  disregard,  to  neglect, 

"  They  shall  recover  the  mUattendtd  words  of  Christ 
to  the  sincerity  of  their  true  sense."— Jf if (iwi .'  Dotjir^ne 
qf  Divorce,  bk.  iL,  cb.  xxii. 

•  mis-a-ven'-ture,  5.    [Misadventure.] 

•mis-a-ver',  r,i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  aver 
(q.v,)."^     To  assert  wrongly. 

"Job  hath  misaverrtd" 

Hylvetter  :  Job  Triumphant,  iv.  216. 

•  mis-a-vi^e',  v.t.    [Misadvise.] 

•  mis-bear',  *  mis-bere,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  En;^'.  hair.  v.  (q.\.).J  To  bear  or  behave 
wrongly  or  imitroperly  ;  to  i  lisliehave. 

"  Ye  have  miih<im  you,  and  trespaased  unto  me." — 
Chaucer:  Talc  of  .Velibeus. 

mis-be -come't  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
becvme  (q.v.).]  Not  to  become  ;  not  to  suit ; 
to  suitor  become  ill. 

"Prnvided  only  that  it  were  such  dmdgery  as  did 
not  TtnjibecoTn^&uhone&tm&a."—Mucaulaj/:Sitt.  Eng.. 
ch,  xlv. 

mLis-be-cdm'-^gf«  a.  n*r^f-  mis-,  and  Eng. 
becoming  (qv.).]  Not  becoming  ;  unbecom- 
ing, improper,  indecorous. 

"  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thonghtn. 
And  put  them  into  mitbecoming  plight" 

MUton :  Comua.  372. 

miS-be-c6m'-ing-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  mishecon- 
i>ig ;  -  ly-  ]  lo  ^  misbecoming  manner ;  not  be- 
comingly. 

"  Those  darker  humours  that 
Stick  miMbecomittg(y  o'l  cithers." 

Two  Noble  Kinsman,  1.  S. 

•  mia-be-COm'-ing-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  misbe- 
coming ;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
misbecoming  ;  unbecominguess. 

"These  ipere  moml  faihngB.  whose  unfltnesBor  tnij. 
becorniiigneis  makesaU  theguilt*"— iSo^/e ;  Wurks.yi.  24. 

•  mlS-bede,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  misheodan.] 

A.  Tra  tis. :  To  wrong  by  word  or  deed  ;  to 
injure,  to  insult. 

"  Or  who  hath  you  tnisbodfn  or  offended  ? 
Do  tell  lue  if  that  It  may  be  amended," 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  91L 

B,  Intrans.:  To  act  wrongly  or  insultingly 

"Whan  Lowya  herd  th.-tt  sawe,  that  Robert  was  so  dede, 
Agt-yu  right  &  lawe,  tiile  Henry  he  mixbede." 

R-ibcrt  of  Bruuite,  p.  lOi. 

•  mis-be-fall',  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
bfjalt  (q.v,).j  To  turn  out  badly  or  unfortu- 
nately. 

"  For  elles  hut  a  man  do  so 
Uini  iiiaie  luU  ufte  misbe/aU," 

Gower:  C.  A.,  L 

Snis-be-fit'-ting,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
befitting  (q.v,).]  Ill  befitting;  unbecoming, 
nii>.lieconung. 


*  mis-be-get',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  beget 
(q.v,).]     To  beget  wrongly. 

mis-be-gdt'-ten«  *  mis-be-got'.  a.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.'  begot,  begolttn  (q.v.).]  Begot- 
ten wrongly  or  unlawfully  ;  of  a  bad  origin. 

"  Whii'h.  indeed, 
la  valour  misbegot."  Shtikesp. :  Timon,  liL  6. 

mis~be-have',  v.i.  &  t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

behave  (q.v.),] 

A-  Intrans. :  To  behave  ill  or  improperly. 

B.  Trans. :  To  behave  or  conduct  ill.  (Fol- 
lowed by  a  reflexive  pronoun.) 

"  If  anifl  one  doooOende  or  m«ftoAau«  hlmselfe,  he  is 
to  l«  corrected  and  ^wuisihe^"— Hooker  :  Supplie<if  the 
JrUh  Chroniclet  (an.  15(>S). 

mis-be-haved',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
behaved  i<\.\.).~\  Behaving  ill  or  improperly  ; 
ill-conducted,  ill-bred ;  guilty  of  misbeha- 
viour. 

"  Like  a  misbehared  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thv  fortune  and  ihv  love." 

Sftakc^p. :  lioineu  &  Juliet.  iU,  a. 

mxs-be-ha'-viour  (i  as  y),  s.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  behaviour  {<\.\ .).\  Bad  behaviour  ; 
ill-conduct,  misconduct. 

"The  cause  of  this  mubehaviour  and  nnworthy  de- 
portment w.-tA  their  not  undei'staudint,'  the  designs  of 
mercy.  '—South :  Sermons,  vol,  ix,,  eer.  4. 

znis-be-hold'-en,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
beholden  (y\.\'.).^     Otlensive,  unkind.     {Prov.) 

mis-be-lief ,  •  mis-be-leefe,  *  mis-be- 
lieve, s.  [Pref,  mis-,  and  Luj;,  belief  {q.v.).] 
False  or  erroneous  belief;  im belief ;  false  re- 
ligion. 

mis-be-lleve't  v.i.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng,  be- 

iiei'c  (q.v.),]    To  believe  falsely  or  erroneously, 

"(She]  chyda  at  him  that  made  her  mUbelirve." 

Speruer :  F.  y.,  IV.  xii.  26. 

*  mis-be -lleved',    *  mys-by-lyved,  a. 

[Eng.  miibeliej;  -ed.\    Holding  a  false  or  er- 
roneous belief  or  faith  ;  unbebeving. 

"  And  wythout  perj'l  sykerore,  then  to  byleue  there 
Aiuou^  msfibylyuede  men." 

Robert  of  Gloucetter,  p.  239. 

mis-be-llev'-er,  s.  [Eng.  misbelieiie) ;  -er.] 
cne  who  believes  wrongly  ;  one  who  holds  a 
fulse  religion. 

"  Men  have  been  so  curlouA  to  sl^iQe  mitbelievert.'' 
~-Bp.  Taylor :  Sermona,  voL  IL.  Ber.  iZ. 

mis-be-liev'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
believing  (q.v.),]  Believing  wrongly  or  talsely ; 
holding  a  false  faith  ;  unbelieving. 

"  Ueuials  to  their  misbelieving  foes." 

Scott :  iMm  lioderick,  ixlU. 

*  mis-be-seem',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
beseem  (q.v.).]  Tomisbecome;  to  suit  ill;  not 
to  belit  or  beseem. 

"Too  much  miabes''eming  a  generona  natore."— Ao- 
leigh:  Bitt.  World,  bk.  UL,  ch.  m.,  $  i. 

*  mis-be-seem'-mg,  a,  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng,  beseeming  (q.v.).]  Misbecoming,  unbe- 
coming, unfit,  improjier. 

"Neither  in  discoursing  thus  do  we  lay  any  misbe- 
ttenting  imputation  upon  Hod."  —  Barruvr :  Semujns, 
ToL  ii,  ser.  15, 

*  mis-be-stow',  v.t,  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
bestow  (q.v.).]  To  bestow  improperly  or 
wrongly  ;  to  misapply. 

"To  take  the  wiuAtjfoMirrf  wealth  which  they  were 
cheated  of  from  thosti  our  prelatea"— .l/j/(c»n  .■  Antmati. 
upon  the  JiemonttranU'  Defence. 

*  mis-birth,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  birth 
(q.v.).]     An  abortion, 

"  AscandalouBTnwAirt'i  of  nature."— Carl^^e;  Lettert 
A  Speeches  oS  Crumwell.  iii.  2S1. 

*  mis-bod-en,  pa.  par,    [Misbede,] 

*  mis-bom',  *  mis-bore,  a.  [Pref.  mw-, 
and  Eng,  born  (q.v.).]     Born  to  evil. 

"  A  pooie  childe.  and  in  the  name 
Of  tliilke,  whicbe  iflso  mui'Tc, 
We  toke. '  Ooieer :  C.  A..  IL 

*  mis-borne',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  borne 
(q.v.).]     Misbehaved. 

mis-cal'-cu-late,  v.t.  ft  {.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  calcubite  (q.v,).] 

A.  Tra  ns. :  To  calculate  wrongly ;  to  reckon 
wrong  ;  to  make  a  wrong  calculation  or  guess 
regarding. 

"After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be.  In 
such  a  multitude  of  passage)*,  eevenil  misquoted  .  ,  . 
and  miscalculated."— Arbiithnot :  On  Coini. 

B.  Intrans,:  To  calculate  or  reckon  wrongly, 

mis-cal-CU-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref,  mis-,  and 
Eng.  calciilatinn  (q.v.).]  An  erroneous  cal- 
culation, re(:koning,  or  guessing. 


mis-call',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  caU 
(q.v.).] 

1,  To    call   by  a  wrong   name ;    to   name 
wrongly  or  improi>erly. 

"That  great  eea  mitcaUed  the  Pacific."— Darwinr 
Voya-j''  /iound  the  ^yorld,  ch.  xviii. 

*  2.  To  give  a  bad  name  or  character  to ;  to 

defame, 

3.  To  abuse. 
"  Whom  she  with  laasincs  lewdly  did  miscall.' 

Spemer:  F.  ft-,  IV.  \ilL  34. 

•  mis-cape',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  scape, 
for  escape  (q.v.).]  To  escape  through  inad- 
vertence. 


mis-car'-riage,  s.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
carriage  (q.v.).J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  unfortunate  issue  or  result  of  an 
undertaking ;  failure,  non-success, 

"The  delays  and  miscarriages  which  had  been  all 
but  fatal."— J/acdu^iiy  .-  Btsr.  Etig.,  ch.  xiL 

2.  Ill-success,  bad  fortune,  misfortune, 

3.  Ill-conduct ;  evil  or  improper  behaviour  J 
misliehaviour. 

"  Reflecting  on  our  past  mitearriages.  and  Inquiring 
Into  their  ciiuses. "— /*or(cM*  ,■  Sermotu.  vol  li.  ser.  4, 

IL  Med. :  The  act  of  bringing  forth  before 
the  lime;  spec,  the  expulsion  of  the  ftetus 
from  the  uterus  withiu  six  months  after  con- 
ception.    [Abortion.] 

*  inis-c4r -riage-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  misca/t^ 
riage;  -able.)     Liable  to  misearry. 

"  Why  should  we  be  in<ire  miscarriageablt  byff'ictfc 
possibiUtiea  or  hopes  than  others." — Sp.  Hall:  j  Short 
Anneer. 

mis-car' -rSr,  *  mis-car-i-en,  *  mys- 
car-ye»  v.i.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  carrff 
(q-v.).J 
I,  Ordinary  Langrtage: 

1,  To  be  carried  to  the  wrong  place ;  to  fail 
to  reach  its  destination. 

"A  letter  which  hath  accidentally  miscarried."—^ 
Shakesp. :  Loves  Labour's  L<ist,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  be  driven  or  forced  to  the  wrong  place. 

"  My  ships  have  all  miscarried." -^Shakesp. :  Mer* 
chant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*  3.  To  fail ;  not  to  succeed ;  to  be  unsiuy 

cessful.    (ISaid  of  persons.) 

*'  Up  once  again  ;  put  spirit  in  the  French; 
If  they  n\tac<xrry,  we  mitcany  too.  ' 

Shaketp.     Aiiig  Johrt,  V.  4. 

4.  To  fail  of  the  intended  effect  or  result; 
not  to  succeed  ;  to  prove  unsuccessfuL  (isaid 
of  things.) 

"  For  what  Tuiscarriet 
Shall  be  the  general  s  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  tb'  utmosL"  Shakesp.  :  Coriolanut,  L  L 

n.  Med. :  To  bring  fortn  before  the  time; 
to  expel  the  fcetus  within sixmonthsaftercon- 
ceptiou. 

*  mis-cast',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  cast 
(q.v.),] 

1.  To  turn  or  cast  wrongly.  (Gower :  C.  A.p 
m.) 

2,  To  cast  up  or  calculate  wrongly  ;  to  mis- 
reckon. 

"The  number  is  Boraewhat  miifO*(  by  PolybloB,"^ 
Raleigh  :  UisU  World,  bk-  v.,  ch,  ii..  {  8. 

"mis-cast',  s.  [Miscast,  u.)  An  erroneous 
reckoning  or  calculation. 

*  mis-C&^'-u-al-^,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
casualty  (q.v.)*]  An  incident  which  turns 
out  unluckily  or  unfortunately. 

*'  Uiscarringes  of  children,  miscasuaities,  nnqniet 
nease. "— fl^.   Hall :  Character  of  ilan. 

*  mis-cath'-6-lic,  *  mls-cath-o-like,  a. 

[Pref.  miS;  and  Eng.  catholic  (q.v.).]  Hetero- 
dox. (Bp.  Hall:  Honour  of  Married  CUrgy, 
bk.  iii.,  §3.) 

mis-cee,  5.    [Missi.] 

*  mis-9e-geii-a'-tlon,  mis-9e-gen  i'- 

tlon,  5.  [Lat,  misceo  =  to  mix,  and  genus  = 
a  race,]   A  mingling  or  amalgamation  of  races. 

"  A  type  produced  by  a  fusion  of  different  races  pro- 
duced after  a  vwriod  of  miscegenition  and  cUniacterlO 
(? climatic)  influences, "-Cooper.'  ilonumetUal  Uist.of 

Egypi.  p- 11- 

*  mis-cel-la-nar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  mia^ 
cellan(y);  -arian.] 

A.  Asadj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  miscellaniea ; 
miscellaneous. 

B.  .45  siibst. :  A  writer  of  miscellanies. 


fate,  fat,  fSxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wg\£,  work,  who,  son  ;  miite,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 


miscellane— misconceived 
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*  mls'-cfil-lane,  *.     [A  corrupt  of  me^tlin  or 

mieceUin.]  A  uiUture  of  two  or  more  surU  of 
grain  ;  mestlin. 

"  It  iM  thotif  fat  to  b«  of  DM  to  iDnk«  kome  mUrtUane 
In  ooru  ;  u  if  you  tow  k  fow  Iwuuia  with  whcj*t.  yuur 
whMt  wUl  b«  tihs  b«tt«r.'-/fu«vn ;  Sat,  Mist. 

mlB-opl-la'-ne-a*  f.  pL  [Lat.  neut.  pL  of 
fnt««//a7ieiM  =::  mrscellaneous  (q.v.).]  A  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  matters  of  any  kind  ; 
a  cnllcctioii  of  niiscellaneoos  literary  com- 
positions ;  niiscellanleu. 

Bii8~99l~la'-iiS~aB.  «.  pi  [Fern.  pL  of  L«t. 
mUctHanrus=  mixed,  miscellaneous.] 

Bot,:A  tempomry  order  established  by 
Llnnspus  for  those  genera  which  he  could  not 
properly  classify. 

mli-f^l-la'-lie-oils,  a.  [IM.  mUcellaneus, 
from  miacfUiLs  =  mixed,  from  inisceo=  to  mix,] 

1.  Mixed,  mingled  ;  consisting  of  several 
kinds ;  diversided, 

"The  mUe^lan»o%tt  nutter  I  propoM  to  give  in 
tbCM  ftheetA. '—OftMrvtfr,  No.  1. 

2.  Producing  things  of  various  kinds. 

"Ad  elegMit  Rud  mitceltan^om  writer."— Arown«.' 
Tvlffar  £rrour»,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vlil. 

]|lIa-9el-la'-n6-OU8-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  mis- 
cellunevus;  -/y.)  In  a  miscellaneous  manner; 
promiscu-'usly ;  with  variety. 

inIs-9el-la'-ne-o&8-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  mU- 
cflhtnf'us  ;  -iif^s.]  .Tliu  quality  or  state  of 
being  miscellaneous;  variety,  diversity. 

*  mia-^el'-lan-ist,  s.  [Eng.  mufcellan(n) ; 
■ist.]  A  writer  of  miscellanies  ;  a  miscellau- 
arian. 

mls-cdrian-j^,  ».  &  o.    [Fr.  miactUanu^  mis- 
cflUttUes,  (Tom  lAt   miaceUanea.  neut.  pi.  of 
tnisceUaiieus  =  miscellaneous  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  mixture  or  mass  composed  of  Tarious 
things. 

2.  specif. :  A  book  or  magazine  containing 
a  niinil)er  of  conipoHitioiiH  ott  nttscellaneous 
subjects  ;  a  colIoctioD  of  various  kinds  of 
tieatises,  essays,  &c. 

"  Bpnt,  Cxrew.  Bedlej.  and  m  liiindred  inor«. 
Like  ivrlukllng  st&n  the  mUceUanie$  o'er. 

rope:  Satire,  v.  110. 

*  B.  ■/!<  txdj. :  Miscellaneous,  varions,  di- 
verse. 

'  mlsoellany-madame,  t.  A  femnle 
dealer  in  miK(;>-lium'ou.4  articles,  aa  of  female 
attire,  nrnanifiits,  fee 

"  Am  m  mUci-U.iTii/-m'idnm^,  I  wonld  Invent  Dew 
tjTt»."—Ben  Jontan  :  Cynthia't  lieoeU,  Iv.  L 

*  inis-9en'-8nj*e  (s  as  8h)»  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
an<l  Eng.  ceiisuTf  (q.v.).]     To  misjudge. 

"If  we  mtte^nture  your  hcUoux."— Daniel:  BUt. 
Mng.,  p.  lOL 

*  ini8-9dn'-tT0  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  cenire  (q.v.).]  To  i-eiitrc  or  concen- 
trate on  a  vrroiig  object;  to  direct  or  llx 
wrongly. 

"Tlipy  had  tnlijilKCrd,  mlicentrmt  tbelr  hopee." — 
Donne     Ocvotion,  p.  IM. 

*  mls-^h&I'-l^nl^e,  s.  [Pref.  mU-,  and  Eng. 
ciutlUnge  (q.v  ).]    A  faLo  challenge. 

"  The  mecde  o(  thy  misirfuiUenffe  and  abet." 

filter:  F.  v..  IV.  lil.  IL 

t  mis^han^e'^  *  ines-obance«  *  mis- 

OhaunCO, -1.  (O,  \-T.v\fs<-hniu-(.\  Thiitwlijcli 
chilli  i-'.'H  ill  ;  ill -I  lick,  misfortune,  miKlmp, 
mlsadvtintiire,  dlHAster. 

"Ukke  v')unMlI  r«*tlv  In  your  ca))ln  for  the  mU- 
cftaiir«  of  llie  huur.'— /fAjiitcfpL .'  Ten\%t€tt,  1.  l. 

ml8'9han90',  *  mls-ohaunoe,  v.t.  [Pref. 
mi>-,  and  Kng.  c\uxnce  (q,v.).]  To  happen  or 
turn  out  wrongly  or  nn fortunately. 

"  StUl  It  h»tl.  mitehaunr^' 

.tftenitr :  Mother  ItuAbtnU  Tni*. 

*  ml8-0lianoo'-f(U,a.  tEng.  mischance ;  -ful.] 
Unlucky. 

*  ml8  ohan'-oj^.  a. 

Utilurky. 


a  mixtake  In  charging :  as,  To  mischarge  an 

accuuiil. 

mi8-9barge', «.  [Mischarob,  v.]  A  mist^ikv 
in  cliargitig  ;  a  wi-ung  or  erroneous  charge: 
as,  To  make-  a  viischiirge  in  an  account. 


[MiijciiiKr.] 

[MlHCHIE 


*  mls-cbefe, « 

*  mia-^hev'-a-ble,  a. 

1.  Unfortunate. 

2.  Mischievous,  hurtful. 

ini8'-9hief,  *  mes-chief,  *  mls-chefe, 

"  mls-cheve,   *  mts-clilefe,  i.    |0.   Fr. 

meschie/,  from  mts  (Lat.  mtnun),  and  cA</(Lat. 
mj'ut)  =  a  head  ;  cf.  Sji.  A  Port,  merujscato,  from 
menoa  =  Lat.  miiiuSf  and  cato  =  Lat.  caput.] 

1.  Harm,  hurt,  injury,  damage,  whether 
intentional  or  UDinteiiti<mal. 

"And  both  these  kiuga'  heart*  ihall  be  to  do  rr.ii- 
Chi-/: -Dan.  xl.  27. 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  miBliap. 

"  I  win  heap  *nisch^efl^x\>ox^  theiri  ;  I  will  ipeud  miue 
arrows  ujxju  U\^\i\' — ttrut.  xxxil.  'i.z. 

3.  That  which  causes  harm,  hurt,  injury,  or 
evil. 

4.  A  source  of  trouble,  vexation,  or  annoy- 
ance ;  a  vexatious  or  annoying  affair  or  matter. 

5.  The  doing  of  harm;  the  causing  of  annoy- 
ance or  slight  injury  ;  wrong  doing  :  as,  He  is 
always  in  viischitf. 

'  6.  A  worker  of  mischief;  a  mischief-maker. 

H  To  play  ike  mischief:  To  cause  great 
damage,  hurt,  or  injury. 

"  Thcae  move  slowly  through  the  camp,  their  evntri- 
tugn.1  force  filat/iriff  the  mitchl^.  blowing  everything 
to  iilcces,  kiiockiiig  down  tents,  carrying  them  ofT  lO) 
yarils,  and  generally  causing  a  gooil  deal  of  bad  1aji> 
g\lAgt.'—.Vominff  i'att.  Feb.  6,  188i. 

mlBOhlefiiiaker,  s.  One  who  makes 
niiscliief ;  spi-cif.,  one  who  stirs  up  ill-will,  ill- 
feeling,  or  quarrels. 

"  Her  rwpiitmvnt  was  Rtadlf'Osly  kept  atlre  by  mlt- 
ehir/.Titaen  o(  uo  cuitiuion  dexterity.'— Afaoau/ay; 
BUl,  £nff.,  ch.  XV. 

mischief  ma.Mng,  a.  Making  mischief; 
specif.,  stirring  up  ill-will,  ill-feelings,  or 
quarrels. 

'  mis'-9lLief;  •  mes-cheve,  •  mls-ohlove, 

r.(.     [MisrmriF,  s.]     To  cause  mischief  to;  to 
hurt,  to  harm,  to  injure,  t">  annoy. 
"  Onnit,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rat)ier  woo 
Those  that  would  miMrhi^f  in.-,  than  those  that  do." 
Sltaketp.  ■  Titnon  qf  Athens,  Iv.  3. 

*  Illis'~9hief~fal,  a.  [Eng.  mischi^;  -ful.] 
Mischievous. 

"  For  tniichiefful  inatten  there  wasn't  a  more  in- 
genious lad  In  the  school.  "—/V're  ,■  TA*  Sabob,  lii. 

mXs'^lLiev-oils, '  xnla^heev-ous,  *mls- 
ohovous,  a.  [I*'ri^'.  mischief;  -ous.  For- 
nirrly  pronounced  viu-chieif-ovs,  a  pn)nuncia- 
tion  which,  as  well  as  vtu-chiev''i-oits,  still 
lingers  among  the  uneducated.] 

1.  Hurtful,  harmful  ;  causing  liarra,  hurt, 
or  injury  ;  nnxious,  pernicious. 

"The  deplored  and  mUch irpmts  etTr ci.~ 

Vwper  :  Task.  Iv.  eift, 

2.  Having  the  power  to  do  liann,  hurt,  or 
injury. 

"  Dtit  he  wna  ...  so  mischievous  an  enemy,  that  he 
waafroiuuntly  courted.'— .l/it(^uu/<i^.' //>!(.  Knj.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Inidiiied  to  mischief;  fond  of  mischief: 
as,  He  is  a  very  mUchuvous  boy. 

m{s'-9hiev-oiis-l^,  adv.    (Eng.  miachitvous; 

\.  In  a  mlHrhicvous  manner ;  sn  as  to  cause 
iiii^rjiiif,  hurt,  or  injury  ;  liiirtfully. 

"Too  o(t«u  and  m/fcA f <P'>u j/y  niistakm  (or  If— 
South  '  Sermons,  vol.  111.,  scr.  4. 

2.  With  Intent  to  do  mischief,  hurt,  or  In- 
jury :  as,  He  did  it  mischievousfy. 

mfs'  9hIev~oiis-nS88,    *  mlB-ohov-ous- 

nOSSO,  ■<<.     \Kn^.  miscUifvous  ;  ■nr.vi.  ] 

1,  The  quality  or  stntr'  of  being  nilschievous ; 
hurt  Tut  ness,  harmfulncMs. 

"  TUe  rniirhLmoii*neu.  .  .  .  the  iintiudeure,  the  false- 
ho"<l,  niid  the  contlnnr*!  oWtlnary  found  In  an  ajred, 
loug-prictlted  shiner.  '—.*'hyA.-  Nrrmoiu. 

2.  DisiHisitlon  to  do  nitHclilef,  harm,  or  Injury. 
misph'-na,  i     {Mikmna.! 
znis  9ho6fo',  v.t,  h  i,     [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Rng. 

cA.".v(q.v.).J 

t  A.  Trant. :  To  rhooM  wrongly  ;  to  make 
d,  wrong  choice  In. 

■•WtmischtK^lh»da,i9"~Mims     kHmtbelhtmn.  MMi 
*  B.  /nfniru.  ;  To  make  a  wri>ng  choice. 


(Eng.  mi*chanc(e):   -y.] 

"If  Kver  I  shnnli]  b«  to nlMAancv.**— A«ut« .'  0Io<«- 
Ur*  Hearth,  ch.  lit 

*  mU  ch&r'-ao  torize.  v.t.  fPref.  mi*-, 
and  F.ng.  chantrtrrur  (q.v.).]  Tocharactcrizfl 
wrongly  or  TmnoimHly  ;  t<»  give  or  attribute 
a  false  or  erroneoua  ehuracter  to. 

mla  9hard;«',  r.(.  r^*<^f-  "<^-.  «nd  Eng. 
ctmrgf  (»i.v.).J     To  charge  wrungly  ;  to  make 

b^il.  h6^  :  p<>Tit,  J6^1 :  oat.  90II,  choruA,  9hiii,  bcnc^  :  Ro,  gora  ;  thin,  ^hln  ;  sin.  Of  :  oxpoot,  l^onophon,  o^^t.    ph  ^  C 
■HUan,  -Hon  -  ali^^.     tion,    slon  -  shUa ;  -(Ion,    jion     shun.     olou»,  -tlou*,  -sloos  -  sbUs.     bio,  -dlO|  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 


[Pref.  mis^ 


'  mis  Chris  -ton  it  silent),  *.(. 
and  Kiig.  cAri.sfi7i  (q.v.).]  To  christen  wronglj 
or  imperfectly. 

*  mis-9i-bll'-i-tj^,  ».  [Ft.  miscibilit^,  (rota 
miJciW<'=miscible(«i.v.).3  Thetpiality  orstat* 
of  Ix-iug  miscible  ;  capability  of  being  mixed. 

"  ml8'-9i-ble,  n.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  mtscea  =  to 
mix;  Sp.  miscit'lr ;  Hal.  miscibile.]  Capable 
of  being  mixed  or  united  by  mixture. 

*  ml8-9l-ta'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
citation  (q.v.).]   A  false  or  erroneous  citation  ; 

misquotation. 

"  Wltat  a  mUcitatton  li  this  l~—  Bp.  Bait:  Contmt- 

ptutiitns,  hk.  Iv. 

"0118-9110',  r.'.  [Tref.  mi*-,  and  Eng.  eit9 
(q.v.).J  To  cite  or  quote  falsely  or  erro- 
ueously  ;  to  misquote. 

"If  Batau  have  mueited  the  Psalms."— 5p.  Bati: 
Bonour  vf  Marrial  CVerj/y,  bk.  1.,  ter.  1. 

*  xnisclolm',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  claim 
(q.v.).]     A  fulrie  or  niistaken  claim. 

*  mia-COfi: -nl'Zant  (or  g  silent),  a.  [PrefL 
mis-,  and  Eng.  cognizant  (q.v.).]  Not  cognlp 
zant ;  ignorant  of;  unacquainted  with. 

*  mis-oog-nize',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Enf^ 

cogni:i  (q.v.).]     To  misunderstand. 

"The  good  never  In  tcrrert,  nor  mfieofTniie  the  faTom. 
and  benefit  which  they  have  receivecL"- /*.  Bottand  .* 
Plutarch,  j>.  flal 

*  mis-col-loct',  r.(.     [Pref.  mia-,  and   Eng. 

collect  (q.v.).J    To  collect  wrongly. 

*  mia-COl-leo'-tlon,  5.  [Pref  mis-,  and  Eng. 
CLilU-rifii  (q.v.). J  A  wrong,  faulty,  or  im- 
perfect coUectiiin  or  gntliering. 

"  I  rtn<l  Ijolh  a  mUrollKtirm  and  a  wrong  charge."—' 
Bp.  Ball :  Ajfot.  aj-tinit  Brownuls. 

*  miS'Odl-lo-ca'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  collocation  (q.v.).J    Wroug  collocation. 

"  mis-col' -our,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
colour,  V.  (q.v.),]  To  give  a  wrong  colour  or 
meaning  to. 

*  mis -com- fort,  '  mys~  com -forte,  a. 

[Pref.  mus,   and   Eng.   comfort  (q.v.).]      Uis- 
comft>rt,  disheartening. 

"To  hravy  for  mytcntn/orlfi  of  my  chere." 

C'laueer :  rts.ament  nf  Lorr,  hk.  L 

■  mis-com'-fort,  t'.f.  [Pref.  mui-,  and  Eng. 
comfort  (q.v.).]     To  cause  discomfort  to. 

^  mis-c6m~mit',  v.t.  [Pref.  mw-,  and  Eng. 
commit  (q.v.).]     To  do  amiss. 

*  mis- com -plain',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-  and  Eng. 

cvmi'lain  (q.v.).j     To  complain  wrongly. 

"  Voyd  of  knowled^-e  yet,  >ct  mUc-im/ilaitt.'* 

Sj/leetter:  Job  Trtump/tanl,  iv.  US, 

*  mi8-c6m-pre-hend',  v.t.     [Pref.  mi*-^ 

and  Eng.  comprehend  (((.v.),]     To  uuderstanj 
wrongly  or  erroneously  ;  to  misunderstand. 

*  miS'C6m-pute',  v.t.  [Pref.  mw-.  and  Eng^ 
onniiut'-  (q.v.).J  To  cumimte  wri>ngly  ;  to  mis- 
calculate. 

"  mis -com  pute,  s.  [KfmcoMrirrE,  r.)  A 
miscalrulaliun,  a  misn-ckuning,  a  mibcom- 
juitjitioii. 

"  Duddeiu  de  Amo  correcting  tlieir  mitcompute  ot 
VallA."— tfrotnM:  Vulgar  A'm.urt,  bk.  vtl.,  ch.  ifllL 

'  mia  c6n-9dlt',  v.t.  [Pref.  mi$-,  and  Eng. 
conceit,  v.  (q  v.).J     To  mlsciincelve. 

"It  yuii  vti'iiM  not  mUctMir#f/  that  I  stndloualy  la- 
t«iuled  yulir  ilcfaniatlon.'— .Vii*A*  .    t^ntrn  Stujfi-. 

*  mi8'-o6n-96lt,   "  mls-oon-oolpt,  n 

[Pref.  rniji-,  and  Eng.  conceit,  s.  (q.v.).]     Mis- 
con  cei)t  ion. 

"That  ffenend  tniscon^tit  of  the  Jewa,  about  lb* 
kliitidMiu  uf  llie  MoasUai."-.-!..!*/*.  .WnnofU.  vul.  ril., 
•(  r.  i. 

ml8'oAn-9dlvo',  v.t,  it  i.  [Pn-f.  mi*-,  and 
Eng.  concfitY  (q.v.).j 

jiu  Trans.:  To  mitOudgo;  to  have  a  fuUo 
notion  or  (-oncoi>tlon  of. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  have  or  entertain  false  or 
erronoouH  notions  or  Ideas;  to  mliOudgo,  to 
miMppnIiend. 

"  U«  which  Utat  mitconcsiMtk  oft  nilMlonieth  " 

Chaucer:  C.  r.  |i'.»4 

*  mis  odn  96lved',  *  mia-oon-oeyvod.  a. 

(.MiHcoM  r.ivr.)     MiKtaken,  itmuk  ;    liiivmg  a 
wrong  or  eironroim  cotiecpiti'n. 

**  No,  miiistne<rimsd  I  Joan  of  Arc  hath  b«ao 
A  vlmln  from  bar  tender  Infancv.' 

SkttktttK  .   I  Htnry  ri..  T.  4 
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misconceiver— misdemeanor 


•  liliSH56n-9elv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  misconceiv(e) : 
-er.]  One  who  misconceives,  misjudges,  or 
mistakes,  ,  _ 

"  What  a  miaconcrioer  'tis  ! 
-    •  Beaum.  <t  Flet. :  Pataionate  Madman,  IL  1. 

mis-cdn-cep'-'tloii,  ^*.  [Pref.  mw-,  and  Eng. 
co-nception  (q.v.).'}  A  false  or  erroneous  con- 
ception, idea,  or  notion;  misapprehension, 
misunderstanding. 

"It  cAimot  be,  that  our  knowledge  Bbould  he  other 
thau  au  heap  ol  mUcont^i'ptioiia.nd  error.  —GtanHli: 
Yanityof  Dogmatizing,  ch.  viil. 

•  mis-COn-ClU'-^ion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  conclusion  (<i.v.),]  A  false  or  erroneous 
couclusion  or  inference. 

"Away.  then,  with  all  the  false  poflitlons  and  m<*- 
eonclttsioM.'—Bp.  Hall:  Fathiont  of  the  World. 

mis-con'-diict,  «.  [Pref.  mw-,  and  Eng. 
conduct,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Wrong    or   improper    conduct ;    misbe- 
haviour. 

"  lict  wisdom  be  by  past  misconduct  learDed." 

Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indctence.  U.  70. 

2.  mismanagement. 

mla-con-duct',  v.t  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
coiidnct  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  conduct  or  manage  wrongly  or  badly  ; 
to  mismanage. 

2.  To  misbehave  (used  reflexively) :  as,  He 
misconducted  himselt 

•  mis-con'-ft-dent,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  cr»ijiiknt  (q.v.).]  Wrongly  confident; 
confident  without  reason  or  grounds. 

"  My  eyes  are  so  lynceau,  aa  to  aee  yoa  bo  proudly 
misronfident'—Bp.  Vail:  Antwer  to  the  Vindication 
of  SmectymmtuA. 

•nus-con-jec'-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  conjecture,  s",  (q.v.).]  A  ^vrong  or  erro- 
neous conjecture  or  guess. 

'•  I  bope  they  will  plausibly  recffv©  our  attempta. 
or  candidly  correct  our  mUconJecturci."  —  Broune  : 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

•  mis-con-jec'-ture,  v.t.  k  i.  [Pref.  mw-, 
and  Eng.  conJ€i:tuTe,  s.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  a  wrong  guess  as  to ; 
to  miscalculate,  to  misconceive. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  guess  wrongly,  to  mis- 
conceive. 

"  Persona  do  misconjecture  of  the  humoura  of  men 
Ui  authority."— B'» con  .■  On  Church  Controversies. 

•mis-con'-se-crate,  v.t  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  cof7secra?«  (q.v.).]  To  consecrate  wrongly 
or  improperly. 

"  The  gust  that  tore  tbelr  misconsecrated  flags  and 
aayle£  "—Bp.  Sail:  D-feat  of  Crueltie. 

•inis-con'-se-quen9e,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  conseqiunct  (q.v.).]  A  false  or  erroneous 
consequence  or  conclusion. 

•'  Satan  and  the  profane  world  are  very  Inventive 
of  such  shapes  and  coloura  aa  inay  make  truth  odious. 
drawing  monstrous  mismnsciiacncea  out  of  it."— 
Leighton  :  Com.  on  Peter  iii.  8. 

•miB-con'-ster,  v.t.  [Pref.  mia-,  and  Eng. 
coiisteriq.v.),]  To  misconstrue,  to  misjudge, 
to  misapprehend. 

"  He  mitcontters  all  that  yon  have  done," 

Shakesp.  :  At  t'ou  Like  It.  LS. 

•mis-con'-stru-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  miscon- 
stru{*>):  -able.]  Ca'pableof  or  liable  to  miscon- 
struction.    (North:  Examen,  p.  118.) 

•mis-con-striicf ,  v.t.     [Pref. mis-, andEng. 

constnf:t  (q.V.).] 

1.  To  construct  wrongly. 

2.  To  misconstrue,  to  misapprehend. 

mis-c6n~Struc'-tioii«  s.  [Pref.  7^15-,  and 
Eng.  construction  (q.v.).]  Tlie  act  of  miscon- 
struing ;  wrong  interpretation  of  words  or 
things;  a  misconception, amisunderstanding, 
a  misapprehension. 

■•  The  miscontlructinn  to  which  this  representation 

was  liable."— /'o/'-y;  SerJnom.  20. 

mls-con'-strue,  misconstrue', 
*  misse-con-strewe,  v.t.  [Pref.  viis-,  and 
Eng.  construe  (q.v.). J  To  construe  or  interpret 
wrongly;  to  mistake  the  meaning  of";  toniia- 
conceive,  to  misapprfhend. 

"  From  Its  harmless  glee. 
The  wretch  mitconstrtied  viUanv." 

Scott :  liokeby,  iv.  21. 

inis-cdn'-Btrft-er,*.  [Eng.  7niscoiistrv(e); -er.] 
One  who  misconstrues,  misconceives,  or  in- 
terprets wrongly. 

"  Which  those  mi»conatruers  are  fain  to  understand 
of  the  distinct  imtiticatioua  given  to  the  ailgels, "— BjJ. 
Ball:  Cases  of  Cotucience.  dec.  a, ch.  x 


*  niTS-con-tent',  •  mls-con-tente,  a.  [0.  Fr. 

mescontent;    Fr.    ynecontent,]        Discontented, 
displeased,  dissatislied. 

"  She  was  not  mlscontente  that  be  aemed  Utel  to 
reifarde  Jacob's  we\\e."—i/dal :  John  Iv. 

"mis-con- tent -ed,  a.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
contented  (q.v.).J     Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

"  Thinking  that  he  would  be  tniscontented  there- 
with."—Cdo/  :  John  iii. 

*  mis-con-tent'-ment.  «.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  contentment  (q.v.).]     Discontent. 

"  I  have  no  Bi>eclalte  of  the  kJnges  majeates  myjcon- 
fentment."~OarUner :  To  Paget,  UlC 

mis-con-tin'-n-ange,  u     [Pref.  mi^-,  and 

Eng.  continiuince  (q.v.).] 

*1.  Ord,  Lang.:  Cessation,  discontinuance. 

2.  Law :  Continuance  by  an  improper 
process. 

*  mis-cop'-^T,  s.     [Prtjf.  mis-y  and  Eng.  copj 
(q.v.).]    An  incorrect  copy. 

"  It  might  be  a  misprint  or  miKopy." — Atlantic 
Monthly  {\iU),  p.  477. 

*  mis-cop'-^,  V.t.     [Pref.  mi5-,  and  Eng.  copy 
<2)  (q.v.).]     To  copy  wrongly. 

"  Wordfl  mltcopied  ."—Atlantic  Monthly  (1881).  p.  4T8. 

*  mis-cord',  v.t.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  cord 

(q.v.).]     To  disagree  ;  to  be  discordant. 

•'  He  was  a  man  lipht  expert©  in  reaaona.  and  aweete 
inhiswordes  and  the  weikea  miseordeTi."— Chaucer : 
Test,  of  Love,  bk.  IL 

*  mis-cor-rect',   v.L     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

correct,  v.  (q.v.).]      To  c<irrect   wrongly;    to 
mistake  in  correcting  another. 

*  mis-co^n'-sel,  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

counsel  (q.v.).]     To  advise  ill. 

"  Thitigt  miicouniffled   must  needs  miswend." 

SptTuer  ■  Mother  Bubberds  Tale. 

mis-coi^t',  V.t.  &  L     [O.  Fr.  mesconUr.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  count    wrongly   or   incorrectly;   to 
make  a  mistake  in  counting. 

*2.  To  misconstrue,  to  mi^udge,  to  mis- 
conceive. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  count  or  reckon  wrongly ;  to  make  a 
false  count  or  calculation. 

"  In  their  coni[nitacion  they  had  mistaken  and 
miscounted  in  tlieir  number  au  hundreth  yerea."— 
Ball :  Benry  VJll.  (an.  16). 

*2,  To  misjudge,  to  mistake. 

"  And  if  so  be,  that  he  miscountcth. 


niis-C^^t',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  count,  s. 
(q.v.).]     A  mistake  in  counting  or  reckoning. 

•  mis-cov'-et-ing,  s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

coveting  (q.v.).]     Coveting  or  desiring  wrong- 
fully. 

"  Through  robberie  or  miscovcting. 

Homaunt  <ifihe  Rote. 

*  mis'  -  ere  -  anpe,  *  mis'  -  ere  -  an  - 1^^, 
*  mis-cre-aimce,  s.  10.  Fr.  mesrreance.] 
False  bebelief,  false  religion,  infidelity,  heresy. 

[MiSCREAKT.] 

"  But  through  this  and  other  their  miscrwumee. 
They  luaken  many  n  wioni;cbevlBaunce 
Heaping  up  waves  of  wealth  aud  woe." 

Spenser :  ShepUeardet  Calender  ;  May. 

mis'-cre-ant,  s.  &  a.  [O.Fr.  mescrmnt,  from 
77WS-  =  77ijs-,andcrea7if  =  believing;  Lat.  credo; 
Fr.  Tnecreant;  ItaL.  miscredente.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  Originally,  one  believing  wrongly ;  an 
infidel,  a  misbeliever. 

"  The  consort  and  the  principal  lervanta  of  Soliman 
had  been  honourably  restored  without  ransom  j  and 
tlie  emperor's  generosity  to  the  miscrfant  was  inter- 
preted aa  treason  to  the  Christian  cause." — Oibbon: 
Decline  i  Fall,  ch.  Iviii. 

2.  A  vile  wretch,  a  scoundrel,  a  detestable 
villain. 

B.  As  adjectiiv  : 

•  1.  Misbelieving,  infidel. 

"  Al  miscreant  painyiii?.  al  false  Jewea,  al  false 
heretikes.  and  al  aediciousecismfttikea."— Sir  T.  More  : 
Workt:s.  p.  774. 

2.  Abandoned,  Wle. 

*'  For  men  like  these  on  earth  he  ahfill  not  find 
III  ail  the  miscreant  race  of  hnniun  kind." 

Pope  :  Homer:  Odyssey  xvii.  667. 

*mis-cre-ate',  •mis-^jre-at'-ed.a.  [Pref. 

mis-,  and  Eng.  created  (q.v.). J 

1.  Created  or  formed  unnaturally,  or  impro- 
perly ;  deformed,  shapeless. 

"  What  art  thou,  execrable  shape  I 
That  darest.  tbouijh  grim  .lud  t*rrible,  wdvance 
Thy  miscreated  front?"  MMon  :  P.  I.,  il.  683. 


2,  Illegitimate. 

**  with  opening  title*  mitcrvate,  whose  right 
Suite  not  lu  native  cuKmrs  with  the  truth," 

Shiikesp.  :  Benry  V.,  L  S. 

*mis-cre-a'-tion.  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
creation  (q.v.).]     Wrong  making. 

"  Imps  of  our  own  mitcreation." — C.  KingtUy  :  IAf% 

ILSTT. 

•mis-cre-a'-txve,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
creative  (q.v.).]  Creating  or  forming  wrongly 
or  amiss. 

*ims-cre'-dent,  s.  [Pret  mte-,  and  Lat 
crcdensy  pr.  "par.  of  credo  =  to  believe.]  A 
misbeliever,  an  inlidel,  a  miscreant, 

"  Your  aermon  to  na  of  a  dungeon  apT>ointed  for 
offenders  and  mitcredenti.''—BQlin3}tt:d:  Description 
of  Ireland,  ch.  iv. 

•mis-cred'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
credit,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  disbelieve. 

"  The  miscred'ted  twelve  hasten  bsek."— Cartel* : 
French  /iePt/ludon.  pt.  1.,  bk.  viL.  ch.  viL 

•  mis-cre-du'-li-ty,  s.  [Pi-ef.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
credulity  (q.v.).]  EiToneous  or  wrongly 
directed  credulity  or  belief;  misbelief. 

"  We  cannot  but  Juetlj-  tax  the  mlscreduUtu  of  those 
who  will  rather  trust  to  the  Church  than  to  the  acrip- 
fura"— Cp.  Bail :  Sch-ct  Thoughts,  S  «- 

•mis-creed',  s.  [Pref.  mis-.,  and  Eng.  creed 
(q.v.).]    A  false  creed  or  religion. 


*mis-dain'»  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, and  Eng.  dai»  = 
deign.]    To  misdeem,  to  misrepresent. 

mis-date',  v.U  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  dxite,  b. 
(q.v.).]  To  date  wrongly;  to  affix  a  wrong 
date  to. 

"  In  hoary  yonlh  Methusalema  may  die  ; 
O  how  miidatedvw  their  flattering  tombal" 

Young  :  Mght  Thoughts,  v.  T7T. 

mis-date',  s.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  date,  s. 

(■  1 .  V . ).  ]     .\  wrong  date. 

•  mis-daub',  v.t  [Pi*ef.  mis-,  and  Eng.  davib, 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  daub  imskilfully ;  to  spoil  by 
daubing. 

■*  Mitdaubed  with  aome  ontempered  and  latety-lald 
monin.'—lip.  Ball:  Letter  to  a  Worthy  Knight. 

mis- deal',  V.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  mw-,  and    Eng. 
deal,  V.  (q.v.).] 
Cards: 

A.  Tran3. :  Todivide  wrongly;  not  to  divide 
properly  amongst  the  players. 

B,  Intraiis.  :  To  make  a  misdeal- 
mis-dear,  «.    [Misdeal,  r.] 

Cards:  A  wrong  or  false  deal;  a  deal  In 
which  the  cards  are  not  divided  properly 
amongst  the  players. 

mis-de-9i'-6ion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  deci- 
sion (q.^.).]    A  wrong  or  errnueous  decision- 

mis-deed',  'mls-dede.  s.  [A.S.  misdeed; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  misdaad ;  Goth,  missadeds; 
Ger.  missethat ;  O.H.Ger.  missitaat.]  A  wTong 
or  evil  action,  an  evil  deed,  a  wicked  action, 
a  crime. 

'■  1  am  clear  from  thi^  misdeed  of  Edward's," 

^hakcsp.  :  3  Bt-nry  r/.,iiLS. 

mis-deem',  *  mis-deme,  v.t.&.L    [PreC 

mis;  and  Eng.  deem  (q.v.);  IceL  viisda-via.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  judge  wrongly  ;  to  misjudge. 

■■  [He]  saw  his  friends  mitdrem'd  In  crowds  resort. 
To  ba^  beneath  the  suushuie  of  the  Court." 

Lewis:  i^tatius  ;  Thebaid  iL 

B,  Intram. :  To  misjudge,  to  mistake,  to 
mis2onceive. 

**  Misdeem  not.  then. 
If  auch  affront  I  latwur  to  avert 
Frum  tlite  aluue."         Milton  :  P.  /,..  li.  SOL 

*  mis-de-mean',   *  mis  -de  -  meane,  v.  t 

[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rfen!ean(q.v.).]    To  mis- 
conduct.   {Used  rejlexively.) 

"  From  frailty 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you.  that  best  ahould  teach  VB, 
Have  misdemeaii'U  jourself." 

Shaketp,  :  Henry  VIIL,  T.  ft, 

mis-de-mean'-ant,  s.  [Eng.  mi.^demian.' 
-ant.]    One  who  commits  a  misdemeanor. 

mis-de-mean' -or,    nus-de-mean'-our. 

s.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  demeanor  (q.v.).J 
*  L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Misbehavior,  misconduct ;  an  offence  of 
crime  ;  a  misdeed. 

"God  takea  a  particiilar  notice  of  our  pergonal  m*l- 
demeajtors."— South  ,  .'>ermons.  vol.  ix..  aei.  li 

2.  Mismanagement,  mistreatment 

11.  Law:  An  offence  against  the  laws  of  a 


l^te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or*  wore,  w^li^  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill :  try, 


;  piiie,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pOt, 
Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


misdepart— miserably 
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les8  heinuus  iLtUirt  th;in  a  cnuie  Similler 
fauIU  are  omiiTised  uuUer  the  geutler  uana' 
of  "  nuadeineiiiiours"  only,  aud  are  bo  Uesiy- 
nated  lu  conttadistinclion  to  felonies,  Urn 
former  class  couiprehemlin^  all  indictable 
offeucea  wbich  do  not  fail  within  the  other, 
auch  as  as»ault«.  nuisances,  non-repair  of  a 
liigbway,  and  tlie  like.  (BUuJcstone:  Cornwent., 
bt.  iv.,  ch.  1.) 

•  mISHlS  partf,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  de- 
l-art  ('|V.).]  To  share  or  divide  wrongly  or 
unfa  illy. 

••■nKTO  blumcst  rrirt  iwid  «yrt  fo?  bitterly 
He  mUdmart^h  rtcbeMv  temi  oral." 

ihiiuccr:  C.  T.,  4.S27. 

•  mls-dS-rive',  v.U     [Fret  m£«-,  and  Eng. 

drriv  (q.v.).J 

1,  To  denve  wrongly:  as.  To  misdcrive  a 
word. 

2.  To  divert  Into  a  wrong  channel ;  to  mis- 
direct. 

•'  Mift^^vinn  the  welLmeant  dovoHonsof  charltnlilft 
and  itiwHi  iwtiU  Into  a  wrong  channeL'— Bi*Aop  Ball  : 
COMJ  <jif  Vontctrnce,  dec  :i|  OUM  ?■ 

t  mis-de-soribe',  v.u  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
(lesiTihe  (q.v.),j  To  describe  wrongly  or 
falsely. 

•mia-de-serf ,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  de- 
•ert,  8.  (qA.).J     lU-desejt. 

"  My  liapleMe  cm© 
Ii  not  oocaaloned  tbroui^b  luy  m/.^/^iiffr^.** 

a/yfiuor;  F.  v..  VI.  L  U. 

•  mis-do- v6' -Hon,  s.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  En<z. 

(Uv'-'fi-'H  ('i.v.).j     Mistaken  piety;  misplaced 

devoLiun. 

"  W«  CI7  oat  ucrlle^  and  mtjid^votton  agalnrt  thow 
who  )u  zpmI  liave  tleinollsh'il  tlK>  den*  and  eagea  of  her 
anclean  wallowiuga. "— ^n  Apologjf  /or  Smectymnuus, 

•  jntt^A\'-^t,  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  di«^.  v. 

(H.v.)  ]  To  diet  improperly  or  irregularly ; 
to  supi'ly  with  improper  food. 

"Certainly  this  great  bmly,  by  mt*dMni{/  and 
wUlfiill  dlA»rdLT,  coiitr--ict«''I  these  spirituall  dbeascs." 
-'BUhop  Hall :  Balm  of  tiiieaiL 

•  mis-di'-et,  «.  [Pref.  ini&-^  aiul  Eng.  diet 
(q.v,).]     improper  diet  or  food. 

"ADdadrledromle  throQjih  bla  flesh  did  flow. 
Which  by  miaaiet  daily  gr^-A^pr  grew." 

Spcnaer  :  /*.  ^  I.  Iff.  20. 

•nrfa-dighf  (<ih  silent),  a.  [Pref.  mfs-,  and 
i:ii)4.  iVi^ht  (q.v.).]  Badly  dressed,  preiiared, 
or  prtfvided. 

"  DM|)ts'd  iininre  siilt  thera  onceaiight. 
Their  bodlo  to  their  c^ato.  iH.tb  now  mUdight' 
Biih'^p  UaU:  Satires,  iii.  :. 

mls-di-rSot^,  v.t  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
dirtct  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  give  a  wrong  direction  to;  to  send  or 
tarn  in  a  wrong  direction. 

2,  To  direct  or  a/ldress  to  a  wrong  person  or 
place  :  a».  To  misdinct  a  letter. 

8.  To  tarn  to  a  wrong  use  or  purpose;  to 
misapply. 

"An  enerjry  and  1nt«III(renr<'  which.  ev«n  when  mfi- 
dirtrtfil,  hAV«  Ju«tly  entitled  theiii  to  be  called  u  grint 
peopls."— Jifueriu/ay.'  HiK.  Z.'''^.,  ch.  L 

4.  To  give  wrong  directions  or  infltructions 
to:  as,  A  judge  misi/irfWs  a  jury. 

mls-dl-r^c'-tloii,  8.  [Pref.  w(«-,  and  Eng. 
direction  (q.v.).J 

1,  Ord.  Jjinf). :  A  wrong  or  false  direction. 

2.  T^np :  Tlio  ant  of  a  jii«Ic;o  In  directing  a 
Jury  wrongly  as  to  points  of  law. 

'mis-dis-p^^i'-tioil,  8.  I  Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  dispositivii  (q.v.).]  A  oad  disposition, 
direction,  or  inclinatiun. 

"Throiifth  ths  TttUdltpotlU'm  of  the  tnedldna."— 
Bith'-p  Halt !  Deceit  of  ApiMantncc 

•mis  dia-tih'-gn\ah  (n  a^  w),  r.f.  [Pr^f. 
mi,''-,  and  Eng.  uistinnuUk  (<i.\.).}    To  aistiii- 

fiiish  wrongly;  to  make  folse  or  erroneous  c^s- 
Incttnnn. 

"If  we  Imaatnea  dlflWvnoe  where  there  U  none.  ^<^ 
ceu<c  «c  •lintlntitilih  wIhto  weBbniihl  not.  It  nmv  ■"•t 
be  denied  that  «e  tmitdiitimruUk." — Ooolur:  liccliu. 
piilUi.;  bk.  111.,  i  a. 

■misdl-vide',  v.t,  [Pref.  mitt-,  and  Tm'^. 
dirnl--  (q.v.).]  To  divide  wron;;Iy  or  im- 
lirnperly. 

f  mis  d6',  •  mis-don,  r.r  ft  (.  (Pref,  mu., 
an>t  Kiig.  do  (q.u);  but,  miadoen;  Gcr.  mis:- 

thun.] 

A-  rmiM. ;  To  do  wrongly  or  nmlas. 
B.  Intrans.  ;  To  oct  nmlsa ;  to  commit  a 
Orlnie  or  offence. 

"  Not  wilfully  mUdolnff.  tmt  unAware 
Mljleil."  Miltan:  I'./t..  I.  aS. 


•  mis-do  -er,    "  mis-doo-cr,   *  mys-do- 

ere,  s.  [Pref.  mij-,  and  Eng.  doer  (.q.v.).] 
unc  who  does  wrong  ;  one  who  acts  amiss  ;  a 
wrongdoer,  an  ollender. 

"  \\.re  they  not  coDUined  Id  doty  with  a  fear  of 
law,  wtilcti  nillictctti  Blukrp  pimikhments  to  mittioert, 
no  man  suuuldcujuyaiiy  thing." — Spcrutr:  OnJr^ana, 

miS'do'-ing,    "  mls-doo-lng,   «.      [Pref: 

?fiis-,  and  Kug.  doiifj  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  doing  wrong  ;  wrong- 
doing. 

2.  A  wrong  done;  a  crime,  an  offence,  a 
misdeed. 

"To  reforine  hl»fnitdoo(not.''—Bi>UTuJted:EinffJohn 
(ail.  Villi. 

•  mis-doom',  r.t.     [Pret  viis-,  and  Eng.  doom 

(q.v.).j    To  misjudge. 

"  Tu  douiu  flieiii  rio'tit  *ho  others  (Taah)  mttdoom* 
.Syleetcer:  Job  li^umphatit.  ji.  'iaz. 

•  mis-do^bf  (f)  silent),  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
fclng.  doubt,  s.  (q.v.)-] 

L  Doubt,  hesitation,  irresolution. 

"York,  ateel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 
Aud  cbtuue  tnUdoubt  to  resolution." 

Sh^iKesp. :  2  fftmry  *  ^■.  I'L  1. 

2,  Su'^pi'*on  of  crime  or  danger. 

"He  cannot  ao  precisely  weed  thU  land, 
Aa  Ilia  rnitdoubU  present  occasion." 

Shak*:ip.  :  -i  Uenry  IV.,  Iv.  L 

•  mifS-do^bt'  (6  silent),  v.t,  &  i.  fPref.  mis*, 
and  Lni^.  duuht,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mistrust,  to  doubt;  to  sus- 
pect of  deceit  or  danger. 

*'  Hucb  1  mUdoubc  thl«  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy." 

Hyron  :  Bride  of  Abj/doi,  i.  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  suspicious  or  mistrust- 
ful. 

" MUdoubtina  much,  and  fearful  of  th*  event." 

Dryden:  Wifeu/B^th'tTale.W^ 

•  mis-d^bt-fal  {h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  mia- 
doubt ;  -/uL]  Mistrustful,  suspicious,  mis- 
giving. 

"  She  gan  to  caat  %o  her  mitdoubtful  mlBd." 

.SpcTUcr;  F.  V..  V.  tL  a 

•mis-draw',  v.i.  [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng.  draw 
(q-v.)-]     It^  draw  or  tlrag  the  wrong  way. 

••  A  yiike  of  misdriiwynge*  In  divers  partes."— 
CAoucer.'  Uoethixu,  bk.  iii. 

•  mis~dread',  s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  dreads 

B.  (q.v.).]     Dread  of  evil;  mistrust. 

*'  The  passions  of  the  nilud. 
That  have  their  llr^t  conception  by  mlgdread. 
Have  af ter-no Uriah meut  and  life  by  care." 

Shafcesp. ;  I'ericUt,  \.  8. 

"mise,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.,  Fr.  mis-  pa.  par.  of 
vutlre  ~  to  place,  from  Lat.  mitto  =  to  send.] 

1.  In  Law:  The  is-sue  iu  real  actions,  espe- 
cially in  a  writ  of  riglit. 

•■  A  c«>iirt  which  may  try  the  miw  Joined  iijwu  a  writ 
of  rlribt.  ■— H*.  KeU'in  :  Lex  Maneriorum,  p.  M.    tl7:iii.) 

2.  A  tax  or  tallage. 

3,  Cost,  expense,  outlay. 

4,  A  mease  or  messuage. 

6.  In  Wales,  an  honorary  gift  of  the  i>eople 
to  a  new  Iting  or  prince  of  Wales;  also,  a 
trilmte  i)aid  in  tlie  ouiity  palatine  of  Chester 
at  the  change  of  the  owner  of  the  efirldom. 

6.  A  treaty,  an  agreement :  as,  the  Mise  of 
Lewes,  lJo4. 

mise-money,  s. 

Law:  Money  p.iid  by  way  of  contract  or 
comi'C)hili(»n  to  pmehaso  any  lil>erty,  A:e.. 

•  mXs-ea^o'.  ■  mls-eso,  •  myolse,  s.  [  Pref. 
viis-f  aii'l  En^'.  ettse,  s.  (q.v.).]  Uneasiness, 
discomfort,  pain. 

"  So  that  he  moste  (or  t»]fi«ie  awel  nt  the  ende.' 

/{ofiert  qf  OU/ucetter,  p.  SI. 

•  mls-eas'-l^,  a.  [Pref.  viis-y  and  Eng.  easy 
(q.v.). J     Uneasy,  uncomfortable. 

•*  Vnuettii  mole  I  Ilggo  for  p«ire  mitfati«  sorowc  " 
C/iiHfrr;  Tctt.  of  Love,  bk,  I. 

•  mis-oaf -ingr,  ^  (Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng.  eat- 
ing.}   Wrtiiigiul  eating. 

"The  miMating  of  a  certain  fruit," 

Si/lvctter:  Thf  Impottar*.  iVT. 

•mts-^-dr-tion^  $.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
oi\!:nn  (q.v.).J  A  Bpurious  or  incorrect 
edition. 

"  KiillowlnR  a  mlMdUtnn  of  the  vulnat.  which  per- 
vcrLi  lb"  M-iiiM)."— //;'.  ilaU:  duM  o/  toruci^ncm,  dec 
Iii..  cue  10. 

•  mls-€d'-n-cat0,  v.t.  fPref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
rdu'vttfi  (q."v.).J  To  educjilo  wrongly  or  im- 
iwrfectly. 

mis-£m  pl^^,  v.t.  \VTiit.  mU-,  and  Eng. 
nnjUoy,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  uau  or  euipluy  wrongly  ; 


to  turn  to  wrong  purposes ;  to  misapply,  to 

misuse. 

"Twere  wild  profoaion  all.  and  bootleaa  waste 
Power  mueinpU/g'd."       Cotcpvr:  TiroetHium.,  H. 

mis-em-pl^s^-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  empU'unu-ntin.v.).']  Wrung  employment, 
use,  or  application  ;  misuse ;  application  to  a 
vrrong  or  useless  purpose. 

"An  improvident  ex|icnce.  aod  mUempfoi/mmi  of 
their  time  lutd  lacuities."— tfole  .'  Orig.  of  Battkind. 

mi'-se-nite,  s.     [Named  from  Miseno,  where 
Urst  found  ;  suff.  -iU  (J/in.).] 
Miji. :    A  mineral  with  an  acid  and  bitter 

taste,  occurring  in  white  silky  Ilbres.  S<iluble 
in  water.  Comiios.  :  sulphuric  acid,  6G*i*3  ; 
potash,  8G*57;  alumina,  0'38;  water,  6'12  = 
100.  Found  in  the  Grotta  di  Uiseno,  near 
Naples. 

*  mis-en-roll',  v.f.  [Pref.  mfa-,  and  Eug. 
enroll  (q.v.).]    To  enroll  wrongly. 

"  I  should  thee  mitenroll 
In  booke  of  llie."      i^avics  ;  JIutea  tiaerifitt^  p.  64. 

mis-en'-ter,  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-f  and  Eng.  enter 

fq.v.).]  To  enter  wrongly,  intX)m'etly,  oi 
erroneously  :  as,  To  mi^^nicr  an  item  in  an 
account. 

*  mis-«n-treaf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
entreat  (q.v.).J  To  treat  wrongly  or  wrong- 
fully. 

mis-en'-trj^,  s.  fPref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  entry 
(q.v.).]    An  erroneous  or  incorrect  entry  or 

charge. 

*  mis-e-pis'-cd'-pist,  s.  [Gr.  ftto-eu  (miseo) 
=^  to  hale,  and  cTriffKon-os  (epUikopos)  =  a 
bishop.)    A  hater  of  bishops  or  episeopaey. 

"These  mi^rpitcopUf  envied  and  denyed  tiiat 
honour." — (iuu-dcii :  Teart  of  Ute  Church,  p,  Mu. 

mi'-ser,  *  mys-or,  s.  ILat.  mis«-=  wretched  : 
of.  ap.  &  Ital.  TiiUcro  =  wretched,  avaricious.] 
L  Ordinary  Ixtngnage : 

*  1.  A  wretched  man,  a  miserable  person. 

"Because  thou  saycst.  tlint  I  am  rich  and  enrt<-lied 
and  hick  nutUiiig.  and  knusvrnt  u<.l  tbut  thou  art  a 
miser  and  miscrablu  and  i>uor  aud  blind  and  nuked." — 
Jievtlatiun  lib  IT.     (Uhoiuit.) 

*  2.  A  wretch,  a  mean  fellow. 

3.  A  person  extremely  covetous ;  a  sordid, 
niggardly  person  ;  a  niggard  ;  a  mean,  penu- 
rious person. 

"The  mit--r  will  forego  the  comforte,   the  ooove- 

nleiiciea.  and  almi-'st  the  uecessaritra,  of  eiUtence,"— 
Borne  :  Workt.  vol.  v.,  dis.  1. 

n.  II'f//-siiiAtrti7,  (fc :  A  large  anger  for 
excavating  earth  in  wet  sitnatioiis,  as  in  sink- 
ing holes  lor  pier  foundations.  It  is  of  cylin- 
drical foim,  has  a  protruding  lip,  to  enable  it 
to  srrape  up  the  soil  as  it  is  rotated,  and  ia 
lifted  to  the  surface  to  discharge  its  load. 

mi'-Ser,  v.t.  IMiseb,  s.]  To  collect  in  the  In- 
terior of  a  miser  or  boring-tooL 

mi^'-er-a-blo,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mimr- 
abilis  =  pitiable,  from  miseror  ■=.  to  pity  ;  PorL 
vxiseravtl ;  Ital.  vxi^nxbilc  ;  Sp.  miaaMbie.] 
A.  As  cuijective : 

1.  Very  wretched  or  unhappy;  suffering 
misery ;  abject. 


Thy  hatred 


On  me  exorelie  not 
.  .  .  uio  tliiui  tliyaelf 
de."  Milton  .  P.  L..  X.  990. 

2.  Filled  with  misery;  causing  wrett-hednoss 
or  cxtruiiic  discomfoil :  as,  a  miieraiU  nigliU 
*  3.  Niggnnily,  miserly. 


"The  liberal -hearted  man  Is.  by  tlte  opinion  of  the 
proili^Al.triJff^ni/'Io,  and,  by  th«  tudKineittot  the  miter- 
able.  U\iitli.'—Boulvr ;  L'ccla.  I'uilfg,  bk,  v.,  oh.  Ixv, 

4.  Very  poor  or  mean  ;  pitiable,  wrutcLcd, 

Worthless. 

"A  vacal>ond  and  useless  tribe  there  est 
Tbotr  mUerabIa  UK'aI,"  Cuu-per  :  Talk,  \.  6«a 

&  Poor,  mean,  despicablo,  petty. 

"It  was  mU«ribl»  ec^noiny  liidoed  to  gnidtre  a  r». 
ward  of  a  few  tli<iiiiinii<U  to  one  wh<i  bad  lurule  the 
State  richer  by  uiilUons.'— JfaetiuZsjr:  JV«sl  Mng.,th. 

xsill. 

•  B.  .^»  fuhst.  :  A  wretch. 

"Tls  a  cmel  Journey  to  send  a  f«tw  mijrroMM.*— 
Bterne :  Sentimtntat  Jiturney  ;  XontretUL 

•  ml^'-or-a-blo-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  mivmhU: 
-it' vs.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  miserable; 
misery. 

"UUemhitfum 

Hath  liToUflht  In  dUtnes.'* 

KWlfin  :  irAy  {'•im»  Te  JToT  lo  Oowrfe  t 

mif'-or-a^blj^,  adt\    (Eng.  miseraJ>{U) ;  -Ijf.) 
t.  In    a    niiserablo    niuuner  ;    wretchedly) 

piiialily. 


b6il.  b^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  oat,  96!!,  ohorus,  ^hln.  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin.  a^ ;  oxpcot.  Xonophon.  e^ist.    -mg. 
•CUui,  -tlan  -  sh^ii.   -tlon,  -sloa  =■  Bbtln ;  -tlon,  -fion  -  zbun.    -olous,  -tlons,  -slons  •  shus.   *blo,  -dlo,  Ao.  =  d^i,  u^ 
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miseration— misgracioua 


2.  Calamitously. 

"He  will  jniserabijf  destroy  those  wicked  men."— 
Matthew  xxi.  1L 

3.  Wretchedly,  meanly,  poorly. 
*  4.  Covetously ;  like  a  miser. 

•  mis-er-a'-tion,  «.  tl^t.  misemtio,  from 
viiseratus,  pa.  par.  of  misemr  =  to  pity.] 
CommiserBtion,  pity. 

"  God  of  hlfl  mUerathn 
Send  better  retdmiacion." 
Skelton  :  H'Ay  Come  Fe  Not  To  Courta  t 

mia-S-rect'.J'.f.  [Pref.  mis-,  andEiig.  erect,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  erect  wrongly  or  for  a  wrong  pur- 
pose. 

•■  Cause  thow  miterected  altera  to  be  beatea  down  to 
the  gTo\ind."^Dp.  Hall:  Hard,  Texts;  Amos  Hi.  IS. 

mif-er-er'-e,  s,  [Lat.  =  pity,  have  pity  ; 
iiiijier.  sing,  of  7ni5creor=  to  liave  pity.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  psalm  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  service,  taken  from  the  51st  Psalm 
in  the  Vulgate,  beginning  Miserere  mei,  Dens 
(Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God).  Itwaa  frequently 
given  as  a  test  by  the  ordinary  to  malefactors 
sentenced  to  death  who  had  benefit  of  clergy 
allowed  them.     [Neckverse.] 

2.  A  lamentation. 

*•  What  loud  lument  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  aw(ul  syinphoniea  1 

Lonafellow :  Arsenal  at  Sprinfffie^d, 

3.  A  piece  of  music  composed  to  the 
Miserere,  or  51  st  Psalm. 

4.  A  small  bracketed  projection  in  the 
Tinder-side  of  the  seat  of  a  stall  in  churches, 
designed  to  afford  some  degree  of  rest  to  the 
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MISERERE. 
iFrom  Benry  Vll.'t  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbett.) 

person,  making  a  compromise  between  sitting 
and  standing.  They  were  frequently  elabor- 
ately decorated  with  wood-carving,  occasion* 
ally  of  a  grotesque  character. 

•  mis'-er-i-corde,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  miseri- 
cordia  =  pity,  mercy.] 

1,  Ord.  Ixing. :  Mercy,  pity,  commiseration. 

"  The  vertue  of  misericorde."  Oower :  C.  A.,  lU. 

2.  Old  Arm. :  A  small,  straight  dagger,  ori- 
ginally without  guard,  which,  with  its  sheath, 
was  usually  richly  ornamented.  It  obtained 
its  name  from  its  use,  which  was  that  of 
inflicting  the  '*  mercy-stroke  "  upon  a  wounded 
antacionist  which  deprived  him  of  life,  for 
whicli  purpose  it  had  a  thin,  sharp  blade 
capable  of  penetrating  the  junctures  of  a  suit 
of  armour.  It  was  worn  on  the  right  side, 
secured  by  a  short  chain  to  the  hip-belt.  The 
handle  being  much  heavier  than  the  blade,  it 
bung  generally  in  an  inverted  position. 

mij-er-X-cor'-dl-gi.  s.    [Lat.) 

1.  Arch, :  The  same  as  Miserere,  4. 

2.  Law:  An  arbitrary  fine  imposed  on  any 
person  for  an  offence  ;  so  called  because  the 
amercement  ought  to  be  but  small,  and  less 
than  that  required  by  Magna  Charta. 

3.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  Misericorde,  2. 

mi'-ser-lir.  O-  ^^S-  miser;  -bj.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  miser;  like  a  miser  in  habits; 
penurious,  niggardly,  parsimonious ;  charac- 
teristic of  a  miser ;  as,  a  miserly  person, 
miserly  habits. 

Xnis'-er-3?,  *mi3-er-le,  s.  [O.  Fr.  miserie, 
from  Lat.  miseria,  from  miser  =  wretched  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  miseria;  Fr.  misere.] 

*  L  Niggardliness,  penuriousness,  parsi- 
mony, miserliness,  covetousness. 

"  But  Brutus,  scorning  his  (Octavlus  Osar'sl  misery 
and  niggardliness,  give  unto  every  bjuid  a  number  of 
wethers  to  Bicriflce.'—AVT-rA  ;  Plutarch,  jt.  215. 

2.  Great  unhappiness  or  wretchedness  ;  ex- 
treuie  pain  of  mind  or  body  ;  great  distress. 


3.  Calamity,  misfortune,  distress. 

"  I  will  not  wish  ve  half  my  miseries." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  VIII.,  lit  L 

'  mls-ese,  s.    [Misease.] 

*  mis- ©s- teem',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
esteem,  s.  (q.v.).]  Want  of  esteem ;  disregard, 
slight,  disrespect. 

*  mis- es'-ti- mate,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  estimate,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  estimate  falsely 
or  erroneously  ;  to  misjudgt- ;  to  misconceive. 

*  mis-ex-poiizid',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
expound  (q.v.).]  To  expound  wrongly  or 
erroneously. 

*  mis- ex -press' -ion  (ss  as  sh),  ».    [Pref. 

mis-,  and  Eng.   expression  (q.v.).j     Wrong  or 
improper  expression. 

•mi3-faith'»  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. /ait/i.] 
Want  of  faitli  or  trust ;  distrust,  mistrust. 

"Some  sudden  turn  of  anger,  bom 
Of  your  mi^aith." 

Tennifson  :  Merlin  <t  Vivien.  382. 

"  mis-f^',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  /all,  v. 
(q.v.).j    To  befall  unluckily. 

"To  upbrayd  thatcbAnnce  which  him  m^''*'"-" 

Spenser  :  F.  Q..  V.  v.  la 

*  mis-^re',  v.i.  [Pref.  viis;  and  Eng.  fare,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  fare  ill  or  badly ;  to  be  uufortunate ; 
to  go  %VTong. 


*  mis-f^O',  s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  fare,  s. 
(q.v.).J     Ill-fare  ;  ill-fortune  ;  misfortune. 

"  The  whole  occasion  of  his  late  mis/are." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  V*  »*•  *•■ 

*  mis-f^'-lng,  «.    [MisFARE,  v.] 

1.  Misfortune. 

2.  Evil-doing. 

'*  Yet  their  own  mUfuHn^  will  not  ■ee." 

Spenser :  Colin  Clout, 

*  mis-i&Sb'-ion,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
fashion,  \:  (q.v.)?|   To  form  or  fashion  wrongly. 

"A  thing  In  reason  Impossible,  through  their  mit- 
fashioned  precouceit,  appe.'^red  unto  tbem  no  leas  cer- 
tain."—i/aA#«n/^  ■  On  Providence. 

*  mis-f^te',  5.  [Prefl  mis-,  and  Eng  /a£«,  s. 
(q.v-XJ     Misfortuue. 

"  Throw  their  own  misfate' 

Sylvester:  Panaretus.  H95. 

mis  -  feaf '  -  an9e,  *  mis  -  feaz  -  ance,   s. 

[Fr.  mis-  =  O.  Fr.  mes,  and  Fr.  /aisoTice,  from 
/aire  =  to  do.] 

Law :  A  trespass  ;  a  wrong  done ;  the  im- 
proper performance  of  some  lawful  act 

mis-fea^'-ant,   mis-feaz'-ant,  s.     [Mis- 
feasance.] 
Law :  A  trespasser,  a  misfeazor. 

mis-feaf'-^or,  mis-f8az'-or,  «;    [Mis- 
feasance. ] 
Law :  A  trespasser. 

*  mis- feaz' -31190,  s.    [Misfeasance.] 

*  mis-feign'  (eign  as  an),  v.L  [Pret  mi«-, 
and  Eng.  feign  (q.v.).]  T.>  feign  or  pretend 
with  evil  designs  ;  to  pretend  wrongfully. 

"  80  mitfeigning  her  true  knight  to  bee." 

Spemer:  F.Q.l.  lU.  40. 

mis-ltf ,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  fit,  8.  (q.v.).] 
A  bad  tit ;  a  bad  matclu 

*  mis-fond',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  /ond 
(q.v.).]     Foolishly  fond. 

*  nus  -  for  -  give',   *  mis  -  for  -  yeve,  v.L 

[PreC  mis-,  and  Eng.  /orgive  (q.v.).J     To  mis- 
give. 

*  mis-form',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  /orm^ 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  form  or  fashion  wrongly  or 
improperly. 

"  with  that  misfom%€d  sprlght  he  backe  returned 
egaiue."  Spenser:  F.  ^.,  L  L  65. 

mis-for-ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
/onTuifian  (q.v.).  J  An  irregular  or  unnatural 
formation ;  a  malformation. 

mis-for'-tU-nate,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  En^. 
fortvnate    (q.v!).]       Unfortunate,     unlucky. 

{I'uJnar.') 

"That  Tnisfortunate  wn-^flug  of  his  etrensth." 

Taylor :  3  Philip  Van  .<rtevelde,  iv.  4. 

*  mis-for'-tune,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
/arnin'' (q.v.)".]  To  turn  out  or  result  unfor- 
tunate ;  to  fiiU. 

"  The  Queene.   after  mariafe.   was  concelued   with 
chllde,  but  it  mafortuned."—Stov :  Aniiats.    (Pref.) 


mis-for'-tune,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  foT' 
tune.  s.  (q.v.).]  Bad  or  ill  fortune;  ill  luck; 
a  calamity  ;  an  uiducky  or  unfortunate  acci- 
dent or  event ;  a  mishap  ;  a  disaster. 

■'  Whenso  her  father  deare 
Should  of  hlfl  dearest  daughter's  hard  ■mLifortunm 
heare."  Spenser :  F.  V..  III.  IIL  L 

^  To  have  a  misfortune :    To  become  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

"  ■  If  yoQ  please,  m.Vam.  /  had  a  misfortune,  m&'uD.' 
replied  the  girl,  casting  down  her  eyes."— Jtfarr|f««.' 
Midshipman  Easy,  ch  ill. 

*  mis-for'-tuned,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
fortuvM  (q.v!).]    Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

•mis-frame',  'misse-frame,  «.(.    [Prot 

mis-,  and  Eng.  franu,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  frame  or 
fashion  ^vroDgly  or  improperly. 

"  The  misseframtng  of  hys  matter  more  towaid» 
dluisloD  than  vuitye.— Sir  T.  More :  Workes,  p.  874. 

*  mis-ges'-tnred,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
gesture  (q.v.).'J    Awkward  in  outward  bearing 

"To  be  niisgrttured  In  our  prayer*."— ffo/I  .*  Con' 
tempL  ;  Foyle  of  Amalek. 

*  mis-get',  V.  t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  get  (q. v. >.] 

To  get  wrongfully  or  improperly  ;  to  gain  of 
unlawful  means. 


*  nus-gie',  v.t     [Misgive.] 

mis-give',  v.t  [Pref.  mis;  and  Eng.  givt 
(q.v.).] 

*1.  To  give  amiss;  to  bestow  wrongly  or 
improperly. 

2.  To  fill  with  doubt  or  suspicion;  to  de- 
prive of  confidence ;  to  raise  doubt  or  mil- 
trust  in. 

"  But  the  minds  of  the  questiouen  misgave  them 
that  the  guide  was  nut  the  rude  clown  that  h« 
seemed." — Macaulay :  Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

mis-gXV-ing,  s.  [Eng.  misgiv{e);  -ing.\  A 
doubt;  a  failing  of  confidence  or  trust;  mis- 
trust, distrust ;  a  feeling  of  doubt  or  distrust. 

"  It  was  not  without  many  mitgivingi  that  JamM 
had  determined  to  call  the  Estates  of  his  reahu  to- 
gether."— Ma<:aulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iv. 

•mis-go',  V.i.    [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  go  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  go  wrong  ;  to  go  astray  ;  to  go  out  of 
the  way. 

*'  I  wot  wel  by  t*ie  cnulel  I  have  niisgo 
Here  11th  the  miller  and  his  wi(  also," 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  4.251 

2.  To  miscarry. 

"Some  whole  fleets  of  cargoes  .  .  .  had  rulnoualj 
misgone."—Carlyle  :  Heminiscences,  i.  16(^ 

•  mis-gOt'-ten.  a.  [Pref.  mis;  and  Eng.  gof- 
ft;i(q.v.).]  *Got  or  gained  by  improper,  un- 
lawful, or  unjust  means. 

"  Leave,  faytor,  tjulckely  that  misgotten  weft 
To  him  that  hath  it  better  justityde." 

S.penser:  /'.«..  VI.  L  I* 

mis-gov'-ern,  v.t  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
govern  (q.v.)!]  To  govern  ill ;  to  administer 
unfaithfully. 

"Now  If  any  {misgoverning  their  own  wittes)  do 
fortune  to  use  th.'\t  for  a  simrre.  which  I  had  beer* 
appointed  for  a  l>ridle.  I  cm  neue  otherwise  lamant 
it.  —Oasicoigne :  To  the  Readers  generally. 

•  mis-gov'-er-nance,   s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 

governance i<\.y.).^  Ill-government,  misgovern^ 
ment,  disorder,  misconduct,  misbehaviour. 

"Had  never  worldly  man  so  high  degr»B 
As  Ad&m,  til  he  ftir  misgovemince 
Was  driven  out  ol  his  iTosperitee.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  11.01& 

mls-gov'-emed,  a.      [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

governed  (q.v.).] 

1.  Badly  governed  or  administered :  fll- 
govemed. 

*2.  Ill-behaved,  rude,  rough. 

"  Rude  misgoverned  hnnds,  from  window's  tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  ou  King  Richard's  head." 
Shakeip.:  [iichard  II.,  v.i. 

mis-gov'-em-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mw-,  and 
Eng.  government  {ii.\.),'\ 

1.  Bad  government ;  ill  administration  or 
management  of  public  or  private  affairs. 

"  To  such  a  temper  had  eighteen  years  of  misgovern- 
ment  bmught  the  most  luyal  parliament  that  hud  ever 
met  in  England."- J/acau/ay  -■  Bist.  Eng..  ch  ii, 

*2.  Want  of  self-constraint ;  loose  conduct, 
misconduct,  misbehaviour. 

"  E^schew  betimes  the  whirl poole  of  misgovemm^nL' 
—Oascoigne:  To  the  i'otUhof  England. 

•  mis-gra'-cloUS,  a.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

gracious  (q.v.).]     Not  gracious;  disagreeable, 
ungrateful. 

"  His  (Vulcauusl  flgtue 
Both  of  vl^we  and  of  -jLTture, 
Is  Icthly,  aiul  tnisjrucious.'    Qovei  .  C.  A.,  T. 


i&te,  Cit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pH 
or,  wore,  wpU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^ian.   ra,  c©  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw»  . 


misgraff -mi8Join 
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•mis  CTaflr,  •mis-grafr,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eiig.  ffraf,  grujt  (q.v.).]    To  graft  amiss 
or  oa  a  wrung  or  unsuitable  stock. 
"  JtUoTftftd  111  rcapect  of  yefcn^" 

SAak*»p.:  Jiuitummer  .\'iehl!$  Dream,  L  L 

'mlB-gr^nd'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eiik'. 
groun-Ud  (q.v.).j  111  or  badly  grounded; 
badly  founded  ur  based. 

"  Pmiii  m*.  no  jiulpil.  i)or  mlsjfrounded  l»w. 
Nor  •c*iia»U  takeu  •l>»ll  tlii*  cross  witliJraw. 

ih/nnt:  TheCrou. 

mia  growth',  ».  [Prcf.  mis-,  and  Eng.  growth 
(q.v.).]  A  liad  gniwth;  adistortiou  of  suiue- 
tliing  good  in  itsclt 

••Me(il«r»]  charity  and  chaatlt;  are  manifestly  mi»- 
ffmiPihs  .  .  of  the  IileM  of  kluiiiiew  Mid  i.ureiieM.'  — 
i/itthet9  Amoict :  Uut  Euayt.    U'r*"*-* 

^mis-guess',  •  mysso-gesse,  v.i,  [Prof. 
mis-,  iind  V.w^.  guess  (q.v.)-]  TtJ  tjuess  wrongly 
or  erroneously. 

"Some  false  ihrewe*  there  be  hee  myuegetteth 
■moiiKe." — Sir  T.  Mora:    Workes,  p.  978. 

mis  gug'-glo,  mis-gog'-gle.  mis-gril'- 

f:le,  v.t.  lEtyin.  duiihUul  1  To  manglf,  to 
isDgure,  to  disorder,  to  disarrange. 

"LXMiald  had  been  miiyxigtiUd  by  sup  of  thC8« 
doctura  about  Pari*.  — J(co«  .    Wav^Uy,  ch.  ivIiL 

mis-gnid'-anfe*  ».  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
guidance  (q!v.).J  Wrong  or  false  guidance; 
guidance  into  error. 

"By  cauBiiig  nii  errour  In  the  great  pufd*  of  h!« 
action*,  hti  JuiU-tneiit,  to  cause  an  erruiir  m  hia  choiiv 
too.  tho  mi.^ni(i<ififc  of  whli.-h  must  iiiitiirally  cupiit'L- 
him  hi  thow  counc^  th-vt  ilirectly  tend  to  bu  deatruc- 
tluu-"— i*uu(A  :  S<rmiin»,  vol.  I.,  acr.  12. 

*  mis-guide',  &    [Misguide,  v.]  Misguidance, 

•iu,  ottence. 

•■  Hake  amend*  for  man's  mitgnide* 

SpenMtr ;  Hi/mtu  of  ffeaveitly  Lovt. 

mis-guide',  •mls-guyde,  v.t.  <&  i.    [Pref. 

mis-,  and  Eng.  yiudf,  v.  Oi.v.).j 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  guide  or  direct  wrongly;  to  lead 
wrong  or  astray ;  to  direct  to  a  wrong  purpusu 
or  end. 

"Vanity  ta  more  r\|>t  to  mUiuide  men  tbnn  fnlse 
teaaoniinf.-— (?o/<i*inifA  :  On  f'uUre  Learning,  cb.  vllL 

2.  Ill-use,  to  ill-treat.     {Scotch.) 

•B.  Intrans.  :  To  go  wrong,  to  trespass. 

"  MlMloubtlog  but  he  should  mUytihU." 

Uprnjer:  F.  Q..  VI.  ilL  47. 

mis-guid'-cd,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  En<7. 
guidtd  (q.v.).]  Led  astray  by  evil  counsuis 
or  wrong  dirertioiis 

"  Ken  wrote  to  luu>Io'*  mercy  for  th«  mUguided 
psoi>le-"— J/'tc(iufny     Uitt.  Eng.,  cb.  v. 

•  miS-guid'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  misguided; 
dy.\  In  a  niis;;uidt;d  manner;  under  the  in- 
fluL-nce  of  wrong  counsels. 

"  The  controller!  have  to  re«tat  any  effort  the  coontry 
may  mkaguiiied'y  iitKke  fur  ^jfctujituro  cuiniiciiiatluu. 
—  Timet.  AutfUBt3^  1831. 

mis  guid'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.   [Misguide,  r.] 

mis  guid'-ing-lj^,  f^dv.  [Eng.  misguidiiig  ; 
•lg.\  In  a  way  to  misguide  or  mislead  ;  so  as 
to  mislead. 

mis' -  gum,  «.  [Fr.  misgume;  Germ.  fiscK- 
guren:  see  Grimm,  8. v.  Beiszk«M.] 

Ichthy.  :  Lactpide's  name  for  Misgurnus 
fossilis.     (lyorbigny.) 

miS'gur'-niis,  ».  [Mod.  Lat,  from  misg^irn 
(q.v.).] 

hhthy. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidie.  group  Cohi- 
tidina  (Ixioclie.-i),  Tlio  hfuly  is  elongate  and 
compressed  ;  no  sub-orliital  Hpini-.  Ten  or 
twelve  Ijarbcls,  four  on  tho  mandible  ;  dnrsiil 
fin  opposite  the  ventral.s,  caudal  roundel. 
Fiuir  species,  from   Europe  and  Asia.     Mis- 

f'urniu  JoKtiiit  is  the  largest  of  Kuropeitn 
oaches ;  It  occurs  In  Kt;ignant  wutfrs  of 
caxteni  and  southeni  (Jermany  and  nortlic^rn 
Asia.  St.  angnilliraiulutn,  an  equally  lur^ 
species,  is  from  Jajiaii. 

•mis  gye,  v.t.     [pref.  m(<-,and  Mid.  Eng.  gye 

(i|.v.)  J    To  misguide. 

*  mis  hiil'  lowed,  a.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng 

htdio 

magi 


btdhwed  (q.v.).l     Devoted  to  ovU  uses  witii 
ic  riles :  unltallow 


owed. 

"  Ula  mlthal/niffd  and  ani>lnt«d  ■t«el.'' 

A    C.  Steiiit/tirut :  Tnttrum  I//  Lgone**^,  L 

mis  -  h&n'- die,   '  mysso-hon-doL   v.t. 

[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  hnndU,  v.  (ii.v.).J     To  ill- 
{rent,  to  tniltreat. 

"  Vi-rye  ft  wf  be  ouer  niKiive  to  b«  ao  wronKefullye 
nyuehandetcd  Mi*\  iiunyBlied."— .Vir  T.  ilorm:  Workn. 


mi-shiint'-er,  ims-9hfint'-er,  s.  [Fr. 
vxisuunter,  from  pref.  mis-,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
axtnttr  =  adventure.)  A  misadventure,  a  mis- 
fortune, an  unlucky  chance.    (Scvtch.) 

xnis-b&p',  "  mis  liappe,  x.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  /ui/i,  3.  (q.v.).j  .\  mischiincc,  a  mis- 
fortune ;  uD  unlucky  chance  ;  ill-luck. 

"  If  on  lifir'i  tmcertaiu  mnin 
JlUhaf  nhall  mar  my  kuL" 

acute :  Lady  qfthe  laJu,  IL  3. 

"  mis'-h&ppe,  r.t.  [Pref.  mi.^-,  and  Eng.  hap 
(q.v.).]    To  bt;  unlucky  ;  to  fare  unluckily, 

"  For  mitiiy  a  vlc^.  aa  wiith  the  clerke, 
There  hi>ii){t;U  V|)ou  sloUthrA  I»t>l'6> 
Of  sucba  as  uuvke  a  muu  mUh<ti//'€' 

Ooicer  .■  C.  A.,  It. 

•  mis-htip  -pen,  v.U     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 

)uipi'i-a  Oi-V.).] 

1.  To  hapi)eu  unluckily  ;  to  turn  out  ilL 

2,  To  fare  ill  ;  to  be  unlucky. 

"  Boste  and  deigiioune  pride  imd  IIIo  avUement 
Miihapnei  ofteittUle.      iiobert  de  Brunne.  p.  289, 

•  mis-h&p'-pi-ncss,  s,  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  happi?i€ss(q,v.).j   Misery,  wretchedness, 

"  What  wit  haue  wonles  so  preat  and  forceable. 
That  may  coutftlui-  my  gre&t  m Uhappinras  f 

\i'i/uU  :  Complaint  vpon  Louc,  Ac. 

•  mjfs-hSiP'-py,  (I.  [Pref.  mis;  and  Eng.  kapjiy 
(q.v.),]     Unhappy,  miseralile,  wretched,  sad. 

•'3.'rwcfii1  nnil  mijifirt/>py  ia  thecoiidlUoii  ol.a  i;>oure 
beg^/vr."— tA«(nctrr.-  Tale itf  Mtlibeiit. 

•  mis-Iiear',  v.t.  [Pref,  mis-,  and  Eng.  liear 
(q.v,).j  To  hear  wrongly;  to  mistake  in 
hearing. 

"Thoa baat  mlf^'vike,  misheard" 

HhaKetp.  :  Kinj  John,  lIL  L 

•mis-lieed',  ».  [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng.  heed 
(q.v.).j     Caielessiiess. 

"  By  mitheed  or  by  mlabap." 

Sy!Bciter  :  Map  <tf  Man,  SIX 

mish'-masll,  ».  [A  reduplication  of  mash 
(i|.v.).]    A  mingle-mangle,  a  hotch-potch,  a 

nii.'ss. 

Mish-mco,  Mlsh'-mi,  ».    [Seedef.] 

Gfog. :  A  cliain  of  mountains  east  uf  Assam- 
mishmee-bitter,  9, 

Pharm.  :  The  dried  root  of  Copies  Teeta,  the 
Miahnii  Tita,  calli-d  in  Assam  Tita,  and  in 
Sind,  Malimira.  It  is  a  jmro  bitter  tonic,  use- 
ful in  genei-al  debility,  convalescence  attrr 
fevers,  Jiervoua  diseases,  atonic  dyspepsia,  and 
mild  forms  of  intermittent  fever.  Tlie  plant 
itself,  discovered  by  Grifhtb  in  the  Mishmec 
mountains,  is  imperfectly  known. 

jnish'-na,  misli'-nali,  s.  [Ileb.  njiL^o  (mish- 

nah),   from  'iip  nrj  Uhanah  shoii),  prop,  tho 
second  Law.] 
Jewish  Literature; 

1.  Tlie  second,  or  oral  Ijiw  (Scwrepwat?), 
aujiposed  to  liave  been  given  to  M<ises  to  bo 
transmitted  to  tho  doctors  of  the  written  ha.\v 
in  all  ages. 

2.  TJie  collection  of  tho  traditional  laws, 
each  one  of  wliieh  is  likewise  called  Mishua, 
or  Halacha.  The  name  Mishna  is  especially 
given  to  tho  canonical  work  edited  by  it. 
Jehudali,  the  Prince,  also  called  the  Holy 
(born  circa  a,d.  100).  It  contains  an  abstract 
of  the  ni'ire  ancient  Ilalaclia  collections  made 
by  his  predecessors.  It  oonaists  of  six  orders 
or  books,  divided  into  sixty  treatises  and  525 
chapters  ;  Order  1  treats  on  seeds ;  2,  on  festi- 
vals ;  3,  on  women  ;  4,  nn  damages  ;  5,  on  holy 
things,  and  G  on  purillcations.  The  Mishna 
has  been  translated  into  Latin  and  into  allno^t 
all  European  languages.     [Talml'd.] 

mish'-nic,  a.  [Eng.  mishn(a);  -ic,)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Mishna. 

•  mls-i-maft-l-na'-tlon,  «      [Pref.  viis-,  »nd 

Eng.  iimi'jiii'tlion  (q.v.).)  \Vn»ng  or  false  im- 
agination or  roncej.tit)n  ;  miseoneeption. 

"  Prdllgloa  which  thU  misinuitimttinn  |>ro<lncea  la 
UiatotbiT  ncx  '  —hp.  Halt .    Jlii/hleous  M(tmm-nt. 

*  mls-im -prove',  v.t.     [Pref.  mts-,  and  Eng. 

improv.  (q.v.).]  To  fail  to  improve  or  nuike 
good  use  of:  to  fail  ti*  turn  to  gotnl  account ; 
to  misapply,  to  miMcinpIoy, 

"  If  ft  ■plrltuftl  tAleiit  ixt  mi$impro»0<t.  It  mnat  b* 
taken  «w«v  "  — SV,n//»:  Sennout.  vol.  xl..  fctr    12. 


•  mis-im-provo'-mdnt, «.    [  l*ref.  mis-,  and 

Eng.  iHipmivmrdf  (q.v.).  1  111  use  or  etiiplnv- 
iiient ;  misuse,  misapplication  ;  application 
to  n  had  purptiMe. 

"Thfir  nciflpct  and  mlilmpro^fmwnt  ot  that  ieaaoa." 
— &'ii(A  ;  ,S'«miutit.  vol.  xl  ,  acr    tX 


'  mi^  incline',  vt.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  En^ 
inciini,  V,  (q.v.).J  To  inrline.  dispo-se,  ortoim 
wrongly  ;  to  give  a  bad  ii>':llnation  to. 

"Our  ]udi;raenUar«  pervf.ted.  oor  wllla  depraved, 

and    our    allcCltuua    muinclin.eti." — Houlh  .'     iSermonJa 
vol.  L.  aer.  L 

mis  infer', '  mls-ln-ferre,  v.t.  &  i,  [Pret 

mw  ,  and  Eng.  utjer  (q.v.). J 

A,  Trans. :  Toinfer wronglyorerroneoosly; 
to  draw  a  wrong  Inference  from. 

"  .N'ratorlua  t^rnuhliiE  rigtitly,  that  Ood  and  man  ar« 
distinct natum.  did  thrcuuiK>i)  TnUin/er,  that  lu  Chriot 
thwc  uaturea  can  by  no  coiijuuctluii  make  one  i>eraou,'' 
—  U^vktr:  Etxle*.  PoUtie.  bk.  v.,  J  Si 

B,  Intrans.:  To  draw  a  wrong  inference; 

to  infer  wrongly. 

mis  in-form',  *  mis  en-forme  *  mis  In- 
forme,  v.t.  &,  i.  LPief.  mis-,  and  Eng.  i»- 
/or»i  (q.v.).j 

A,  Trans.  ;  To  inform  wrongly :  to  give 
false  or  erroneous  information  to;  to  com- 
municate an  incorrect  statement  of  facts  to. 

"That  be  might  not  through  any  lulatake  mftln. 
form  me.' — Boyle:   Work».  i.  80I, 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  give  wrong  .information  ; 
to  make  an  incorrect  statement. 

"  Vou  ntitir\/orme  ngainat  him  for  concluding  with 
the  i>ni'isX^"—Mountui/ue :  AppcaU  to  Caiar,  eh.  xxU. 

•  mis-in-form'-ant.  s.  [Pref  mis-,  and  Eng. 
iii/onnant  (q.v.).j  One  who  misinforms,  or 
gives  false  inforniatioiL 

mJs-in-for-ma -tion,  ».     [Pref.  mf*-,  and 

Eng.  inf-rmation-  (q.v.).']  Wrong  or  incorrect 
infonnatiou  ;  an  erroneous  statement  of  facts. 

"  Let  not  anch  be  ill^cmraged  as  deacrve  weU,  by 
mitiii/oriTiaHon  of  otht-rs.  i>i-rhii|is  out  of  envy  or 
trcrtt-hery.'— Biicon.-  Advice  fo  I'iliicrs. 

mis-in-form'-er,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
in/omur  (q.v.).J  (»ne  who  misinforms;  one 
who  gives  false  or  incorrect  information. 

•mis-in-striict',  if-t  [Pref.  mi.t-,  and  Eng. 
iiL-^trnct  (q.v.). J  To  instruct  badly  or  in- 
Coirecdy  ;  to  teach  amiss. 

"  Let  u«  not  think  that  our  Saviour  did  miiimtruat 
hladiociplcii."— //oijfccr;  £cclet.  i'olitie.  bk.  v.,  {  «. 

•mXs-In-Striic'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  imtructioii  (q.v.),]  Wrong  or  improper 
insinuation. 

"Correcting  .  .  .  thwvr>^n  ot  ih*!\T  mltintlrurtion," 
—Sltarp:  HVr**.  vol.  IL  ;  hue.  of  the  Vuiucttnxce. 

mis-in-tel'-li-gence,  9.     [Pref.  mis-,  and 

Eng.  inidiigtnct  (i\.\ .).] 

1.  False  or  erroneous  information ;  miain- 
fori  nation. 

2.  Disagreement,  misunderstanding. 

•  mis-in-tend',  v.t.  ("Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
xuiavl  (q.v.). J     To  misdirtct ;  to  aim  ill. 

"  The  damxell  broke  bla  mitititended  darL* 

apcnter :  Sonnet  It. 

mis-in-ter'-pret,  V.t.    [Pref,  mis-,  and  Eng 

interpret  (q.v.).]  ToInter|Net  wrongly;  tO 
imt  a  wrong  cr  erroneous  interitretatmn  on  ; 
to  misunderstand,  to  misconstrue,  to  mis- 
conceive. 

"  You  did  makr  him  mlrtntfrvrrt  me." 

.S/i.iKetp.  :  Ki'ig  /ticAurd  II..  llL  L 

•  mXS'itn-ter'-prot-a-blo,  a.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  inter prciubl't  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  or 
liable  to  misinterpretation. 

m3Es-In-ter-prfi-ta'-tlon,s.  [Pref,  mis-,  an  1 
Eng.  interpixtaliun  (q.v.).J  The  act  of  mis- 
interpreting;  an  enonenns  interpretation  ot 
ide;i ;  misconception,  misconstruction. 

"  In  a  manner  Icm  llnble  to  inttrpr station.'— 8t^ 
•part .-  PhUut.  Euay;  caa,  L,  cb.  111. 

mis-in-ter'-prd-ter,  a.  [Enp.  mi*iHffrprff  ; 
-er.]  One  vnio  misinterpieta  ;  one  who  in- 
terprets erroneously. 

"  Whom  a«  a  mltinlrrpref^r  of  ChrUt  I  oiwiily  pro- 
test rmaiiiat."— if iJton  .  livcl.  of  lUrarcm;  to  /"artia- 

inent. 

•  mis-bi-trcat',  v.l   (Miskntrkat.) 

mis  Join',  V.L     [Pref.  mii-,  and  Eng.  Joim,  T. 

(q.v.).J 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  To  Join  badly  or  Improperly 

"  Luther,  mora  mlatAklug  whnt  be  n^l, 
Mi\Joiut  the  uni-re^l  UhIx  vt|tb  tlip  lirA'Ail." 

Itrydrn  :  HfiA  -f  /'a-.thrr.  II  Itl. 

2.  Ixi\d:  Tojolii  In  ormakca  ]iarty  toaiuil 
lmpr«q»erly. 

"  For  In  actlona  of  tort  tho  plaintiff  mny  alwayt 
ranimly  a  tnlajolmter  of  dffondanU.  I>)  riitorliig  a  rtaitm 


hSiU  bo^  ;  p^t,  j<J^l ;  oat,  90U.  cborus,  9hln,  bonQta  :  go,  Kcm ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  a^  ;  expect,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
^ian.  -tlan  =  sban.    -tion,    sion  —  sbua  ;  -(Ion,    slon  ~  zhun.    -olous.  -tlous,  -slous  =  sbus.    -bio,  -die,  J^c  =  bpl,  d^L 
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misjoinder— misnumber 


ai¥s-j6in'Hler,  s.     [Tref,  viis-,  and  Eng.join- 

Law:  Tho  joining  of  parties  in  a  suit  or 
action  who  ought  not  to  be  so  joined. 

"The  nonjoinder  or  m^voimi^  of  a  plalntfffinay  be 
amemled."— fi/act»rwH«.  Comment,  bk.  UL.  ch.  II. 

tDis-judge',  v.t.  &  L     [Pref.  mis-f  and  Eug. 

jU(iyf  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  judge  ill  or  ^T^o^gly  of;  to 
judge  erroneously ;  to  misconstrue,  to  mis- 
iuteipret. 

•'Clarendon  might  mts^udge  the  motive  of  hia  re- 
tirement—^u/nmo/i-  Lioet  of  the  Poeti :   Waller. 

B.  Intnxns. :  To  make  a  mistake  in  judging ; 
to  err  in  judgment. 

"Tlie  mUjudffing  friends  of  liberty  might  Ions;  liave 
regretted  .  .  •  the  KuldenopiMjrtunity  which  had  been 
autfered  to  escape.'  —i/acau/(iy  ■  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  iL 

mis-judg'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
jiiilyimnt  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  misjudging;  a 
wr<u]^;()r  erroneous  judgment,  opinion,  or  deter- 
mination ;  misiuteritretation,  misconstruction. 

"  MUJiidgtneMt  In  cases  of  a  pecuniary  damage." — 
Bp.  Eall :  Ciuet  of  Conscience,  tl  c.  ti..  cuse  6. 

•  miS'keep',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-^  and  Eng.  Iccep 
(q.v.).]    To  keep  wrongly. 

•mis-keep'-ing,  *  mis-kep-lng,  s.  [Prff. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  keeping  (q.v.).]  Bad  or  care- 
less keeping. 

"To  leae  hU  love  by  mitkepiTtg." 

Chattcer :  Test,  of  Love,  ill. 

mis-ken',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng,  keriy  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  be  igLiurant  of;  not  to  know. 

•  mis'-ken,  s.  (O.  Eng.  metathesis  for  miie?i 
=  mikse'n.]     A  niixen,  a  dunghill. 

•  mis-ken  -ning,  s.    [Misken,  v.] 

Ijxw  :  Wrongful  citation,    {Wharton,.) 

•  mis-kin,  $.    [Et>nn.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 

Fr.  muse  =  a  pipe,  and  Eng.  dim.  butl'.  -kin.] 
A  little  bagpipe.     [Musette.] 

•  mis-kin'-dle,  v.t.  ||Pref.  mis-^  and  En.cr. 
kimUc  <q-V.).j  To  kindle,  heat,  or  e,\ciiu 
wrongly  or  erroneously. 

'■  Such  is  the  mUkhiclfrd  lieat  of  some  vehement 
■pirits. "— flp.  IliUl :  Miichi^  qf  Faction. 

•  mis-knowr'  (t  silent),  v.t,  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.Aruoiy  (q.v.).] 

A.  7'rans.  :  Not  to  know;  to  misapprehend, 
to  misunderstand. 

"  There  is  nothing  tn  the  -world  that  they  more  mis- 
know  than  thftdselvea,"— flp.  Hall:  Wickedncu  <.■/ 
ijaking  a  t'ruil/iil  Land  Bitrreju 

B,  Intrans. :  To  know  wrongly  ;  to  be  mis- 
inlormed ;  to  misapprehend. 

"  It  is  often  worse  to  mftknotv  or  to  misjudge  tlinn 
to  be  wholly  igiio ra.uL"— Brif.  (iuart.  Jievicw.  Oct., 
18B1.  p.  2SL 

•  mis-knowl'-edge  (t  silent)  s.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  knmrhihjR  (q.v.).]  Want  of 
knowledge;  imperfect  knowledge  ;  ignorance. 

"This  shftm  of  knowled;^e  had  beeu  flat  mUknofW- 
ledge.'— Carl  yle:  /ittninUamces,  i.  77. 

xnis-lald',  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Mislay.] 

mis-lay ',  t'. ^  [Pref.  TJKS-,  and  Eng.  ?ay,v.(q.v.).] 
*  1.  To  lay  or  set  in  a  wrong  place. 

■■  If  the  tiutler  1«^  a  lell-tAle.  mislittf  a  spoon,  so  as  he 
M*y  never  find  it." — Sici/t :  Direetions  t<j  Servants. 

2.  To  lay  or  deposit  in  some  place  not  re- 
membered. 

mis-lay'-er,  'mis-lai-er,  s.  [Eng.  mishjy: 
-er.]  One  who  mislays ;  one  who  sets  in  a 
wrong  place. 

**  The  misfayrr  of  a  mere  stone  is  to  bl.ime  :  bnt  the 
nnjnst  jmlu'e  is  tlie  c;i|iit.il  remover  of  l.iiiduiarka, 
wlitii  lie  ailiiietb  .luiias  of  Uijds."— flapon  .'  Essays. 

mi^-le  (le  as  el),  s*  [Misle,  «.]  Fine,  close 
rain ;  a  drizzle. 

mis'-le  (le  as  cl),  v.i,  [A  frequent,  from 
vilst  (q.v.).]    To  rain  in  fine  drops,  to  mizzle. 

"ABt'tis/J/i^  drops  hard  flints  In  time  doe  pearse." 
Oas'-ui'jne:  A  Jiemenibrancc. 

mis-lead',  *mis-lede,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Kng.  lead,  v.  (q.v.).]  Tu  lead  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion or  path  ;  to  lead  astray,  to  cause  to  err, 
to  guide  into  en-or. 

"T.i  excite  their  (eeliugs  .iiid  to  mitlead  their  Judg- 
meut."—J/uc'rt uiai/  /  Hat.  Eug.,  ch.  v. 

mis-lead'- er»  s.  [Eng.  mislead;  -er.]  One 
who  misleads  ;  one  who  leads  another  astray. 
{iihaktsp. :  I  Hear}}  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

mis-lead' -ing,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
hadinq  ii\.v.).]  Leading  into  error;  leading 
astray  ;  deceptive. 


mis'-leored,  a,  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  leareti 
=  tauglit  1    III  taught,   ill  bred,  mistaught. 

{iScuich.) 

"Ye  are  but  a  mitl^ar'tl  person  to  apeer  forberln 
sic  a  luauuer."— .ScoFI .-  Old  ilortaiity,  cli.  xxxlx. 

"mis-learn',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  learn 
(q.v.).  j     To  learn  wrongly  or  amiss. 

*  mis  -  learned',   *  mis  -  learn'  -  ed,  a. 

[Pref.  Tiiis-,  and    Eng.    (earned  (q.v.).]      Not 
really  learned  ;  imperlbctly  learned. 

"  Whom  it  seemit  a  miMlearned  advocate  would  fatne 
bear  up." — tSp.Uatl.  Ciuea  of  Conicience ;  Add.  Case,  l- 

mis-led',  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Mislead.] 

*  mls-lede,  i'.(.    [Mislead.) 

*mis-len,  s.    [Meslin.J 

mis'-tle  (tie  aael),  s.  [Mistletoe.)  Mistle- 
toe. 

*•  If  enowe  do  coutlnne,  Bbeei*  hardly  that  fare 
Crave  mUtle  and  ivie  for  tlieiu  fur  to  spare." 

]'uster :  J/usbaadrg, 

*  mis'-le- toe  (le  as  el),  'mJs'-sel-td, 
'  mis'-tle-to  (tie  as  el),  s.    [Mjstletoe.] 

mis-lie',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  lie  (2),  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  lie  wrong;  to  bo  placed  in  a 
wrong  position. 

"  Oft  he  routetb,  for  his  hed  mUJay." 

Cltauctr;  C.  T.,  8,6«. 

*  mis-lighf  igh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref,  mis-,  and 
Eng.  liijkt  V.  (q.v.),]  To  light  amiss  ;  to  mis- 
lead by  a  false  light. 

"No  will  o'  the  wispc  mUlight  thee." 

i/erricM  :  ffetperides,  p.  232. 

mis-like',  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  misUcan,] 

A.  Trans. :  Not  to  like,  to  dislike ;  to  have 
an  aversion  to  ;  to  disapprove. 

"  M'ilike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
Tlie  sh&dgw'd  livery  of  tlie  buruiah'd  huq." 

Hh'ifuap.  .'  Merchant  of  Vemce,  IL  L 

B.  Intrans.:  To  entertain  dislike,  aversion, 
or  disapprubatiou, 

*  mis-like',  s.  [Mislike,  v.]  A  dislike,  a  dis- 
taste, an  aversion  ;  a  feeling  of  dislike,  aver- 
sion, or  disapprobation. 

"  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mislikes  a^lde." 

:ihakesp. :  3  Oenry  VI.,  iv,  1. 

*  mis-like'-ness,  s  [Pref.  mis-^  and  Eng. 
likeness  (q.v.).]     A  bad  likeness. 

"  bo  oft  by  rascally  mUHkeness  wrong'd." 

iiouth^y  :  To  A.  Cunningham. 

* mis-lik-er,  s.  [Eng.  mislik(e);  -«r,]  One 
who  dislikes  or  disapproves. 

mis-Ilk' -ing.  «.  &  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
liking  {q.v. ).] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1,  A  dislike,  a  nii.slike, 

2.  Indignation,  displeasure.    (Palsgrave.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Displeasing,  unpleasant. 

mis-lin,  $.    [Meslin.) 

mis-ling,  *mys-el-yng,  «.  [Misle,  r.] 
Fine,  close  rain  ;  a  drizzle. 

"  As  the  myielyng  upou  the  berbea."— Deu(ero(ii-".j/ 
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mis-lip'-pen,   tt.f.       [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng, 

hppcn.  {i\.\'.).] 
L  To  disappoint, 

2.  To  deceive,  to  delude. 

3.  To  suspect,  to  distrust. 

4.  To  neglect,  to  omit  to  perform* 

*mis-liV6',  *mis-leve,  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-. 
and  Eng.  live,  v.  (q.v.)  ]  To  live  ill ;  to  spend 
one's  life  wrongly  or  wickedly. 

"  If  he  mislnif  lu  leudueas  aud  lufit. 
Little  hoota  nil  the  wealth  nud  tlie  trust." 

apemer :  Hhetjheardt  Calender :  Majf. 

*  mis-lived',  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  lived, 
a.  ;<i.v.).]    Living  wickedly  or  wrongly. 

"O  old.  unwholsouie  and  miKfieed  man," 

Chaucer :  Troiltu  *  tretisida,  iv. 

*  mis-liv'-er,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  liver 
(«l.v.).J    An  evil  liver. 

"Am  ininlufTS  ohstiiiat^." 

/:c.ii'Ale  and  tie  nolt  JTrotha,  p.  12L 

*  mis-lodge",  v.t.  [Pref.  mi5-,  and  Eng.  lodge, 
V.  (q.v.).j    To  lodge  amiss. 

*  nus'-loolC,  *  mlS-loke,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  look,  6.  (q.v.).]  A  looking  wrongly  or  im- 
properly. 

"Ovidetelleth  Inhishoke 
EusMUple  tuucheud  of  misJoke,' 

Gotoer  :  C.  A.,  i. 


*  mis-luck',  8.  [Pref.  mis-,  nnd  Eng,  Iwck 
(q.v.).]     lU-luck,  bad-luck,  misfoitune. 

*  mis-luck',  v.i.  [MiSLUcK,  «.]  To  miscarry ; 
to  be  unlucky. 

"If  one  mit'uck  there  may  still  be  another  to  auk* 
teima."— early te :  itiscellunies,  iv.  343. 

'mi§'-ly,  a.      [Eng.   misHe);    -y.]     Mizzling; 

raming  in  fine  drops. 

*  mis-make',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng 
viake  (q.v.).]    To  make  amiss  or  wrongly. 

mis-man  -age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref 
mis-,  and  Eng.  vuinage  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  manage  ill ;  to  administer 
improperly  ;  to  spoil  by  bad  management. 

"  The  debates  of  princes'  councils  would  be  In  d^n  jer 
to  be  mismnnjged." — Cocke:  ffutnati  C'tid^rttanattiff, 
bk.  iv..  cb.  xvii,,  $  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  manage  ill  or  badly, 

mis-man'-age-ment  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  ma n-tge intent  (qv.),^  Bad 
management ;  improper  administration  or 
conduct. 

mis-man' -ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  mis- 
inanag^e)  i  -t'r.J    One  who  mismanages. 

*  mis-man '-ners,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
vmiiners  (q.v.).]  Bad  manners,  ill-breeding; 
want  of  manners. 

•■  I  hope  your  honour  will  excuse  my  misrruinnen  to 
■whisper  before  yuu ;  it  was  unly  to  gjve  some  orders." 
—  \'anbrugh  :  Tl^e  Kelapte.  iv.  L 

*  mis-mark',  *  misse-mark,  v.t.     [Pref. 

mis-,  and  Eng.  marA:  (q.v.).]     To  mark  with 
the  wrong  token  ;  to  mark  wrongly. 

"  In  a  side  after  missemarked  with  tlie  noumher  of 
.S49.  which  should  liMue  been  inatked  the  uouuibcr  uf 
.259."— iir  r.  Store:    Worket.  p.  L135. 

mis -match',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  ancl  Eng. 
mutch,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  match  badly  or  unsmt- 
ably. 

*  mis -match'- mcnt»  s.  [Eng.  mismatch; 
'Tfwnt.^  A  bad  or  unsuitable  match  ;  a  mis- 
alliance. 

*  mis-mate',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rml9 
(q.v.).]  To  mate  or  match  unsuitably  ;  to 
mismatch. 

"  Not  quite  mismated  with  a  yawning  clown." 
2'enuyton :  Qeraint  i  Enid,  1,27S, 

*  mis-meaj'-ure  (§  as  zh),  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  measure,  v.  (ij.v.).]  To  mea.sure 
wrongly  or  incorrectly  ;  to  form  an  erroneooa 
estimate  of;  to  miscalculate. 

"With  aim  nUsmeasured  iun\  luipetuons  speed." 
I'oung  :  SigU  rhowjhts,  v.  784. 

*  mis-mea^'-ure-ment  (§  as  zh),  s.   [Pref. 

mis-,   and   Eng.   mmmremaU  (q.v.).]     Wrong 
or  incorrect  measurement. 

*  mis-me'-tre  (tre  as  ter), "  misse-me-tre, 

v.t.   [Pref.   mis-,  and   Eng.  metre  (q.v.).J     To 
spoil  the  metre  or  rhythm  of. 

•■  So  I  I'ray  to  God  that  none  nilswrite  theSb 
Ke  the  mUsenietre.  lor  deHnL  uf  tou^." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  A  deuicfix.  r. 

mis-name',  v.t,  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  nome, 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  name  wrungly  ;  to  call  by  the 
wrong  name  ;  to  miscall. 

"And  thxit  thing  made  of  sound  and  show 
H'blch  tuoi'tali  have  inisnumtd  a  lieau." 

Beattie:    IVolf  ±  .Shepherds, 

mis~n6m'-er,  s.  [O,  Fr.  misnommer,  from 
vies  (Lat,  Jitiniis)  =  badly,  and  novnner  =  to 
name  (Lat.  nomino).'\ 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mistaken  or  misapplied 
name  or  designation;  an  incorrect  teim ;  an 
inapplicable  or  unsuitable  denomination. 

•"  Eut,  male  for  female  is  a  trope, 
A  rather  i>old  nitsnotner." 

Cowptir:  MUii^Lka  in  TransL  of  Eomer. 

2.  Law  :  (See  extract). 

■•A  plea  In  abatement  may  be  for  a  misnomer,  or  • 
ffllse  Jidditioii  to  the  pii^i>i.rT.  A»,  li  Jauics  Allen, 
geiitleiii.tu,  is  iitdicted  l^y  tlie  u;iiue  of  Juhii  Alleu. 
esimire.  be  may  plead  that  he  b)i»  the  ii.-inie  ui  Jauie.-. 
aud  nut  of  Jolui :  and  that  he  is  a  geutleiiinu.  and  uut. 
an  es<iuire.  Formerly,  if  either  (a>;t  waa  f.jund  by  the 
jury,  the  indictment  abated;  but.  in  tlio  end.  there 
Uiis  little  advaut^igeaccrumif  to  the  prisoner;  ljeciu.«e 
a  new  indictment  might  be  framed.  And  such  plea* 
are  in  practice  uukuown ;  as  the  court  may  now  ftuieud 
all  such  di:ieci&."—SlacJulotie :  Coinmeitt.,  bk.  It.. 
cti.  26. 

*mi3-n6m'-er,  v.t,  [Misnomer,  $.]  To 
designate  by  a  wrong  name  or  description  ;  to 

misname. 


mis-niim'-ber.  v.t. 

nui}t,ber,  v.  ^q.v.).] 


[Pref.  miS;  and  Eug 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amtdst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or*  wore,  wolf*  wdrk«  who,  son  s  mute,  c^b^  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  p5t, 
Syrian.   »,  os  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  ftu  =  kw. 


misnurturo— misproud 
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1.  To  numWr  or  reckon  wrongly ;   to  cal- 
culate wrongly. 

-  WliLb  iitkht  wall    lUAk*  It  »iup«ctMl  th^t  the 

anitlM  bj  BCK,  bcfure  •i^iLcu  o(,  were  munumi^cr^L'— 
llaUijh  :  Uut.  HwrW,  l)k.  v..  ch.  I..  1  e. 

2.  To    allix   wrong    numbers   to :    as.  The 
houses  were  misnunibered, 

•  riis-nur'-turo,  v.t     [Pref.  mU-,  and  Eng. 

uartHTt  (q.v./.J    To  nurture  or  briut;u]>  amiss. 

"II*  would  pooUh  the  i*r«uUmi#itMr(iirt'»if  tbwlr 

chlMrrii  wlUi  thi-i!entl.«(  it.ose  clulitreo."— fl/».  Uatt: 
Cutttrnnpt. ;  £Ut/tti  curtinjf  th^  ChtlUmi. 

•  nii8-^-b6'-dS-«n9e,  «.     [Pret  mis-,  ami 

l,ri-.  vbnlietu:^  Oi-v.).]  Erroneous  or  faulty 
iibeiiicuce  ;  disobutlieiice. 

•  mis-d'b-servo',  v.i.  [Prcf.  mw-,  and  Eng. 
c'vMrce  (4.v.).j  To  olwierve  wrongly.  Inac- 
curately, or  imi>€rfectly. 

"  I(  I  mi^-bfrM  uol.  ther  love  to  ht  treated  fu  rm- 
tloiiiU  crT.itinv«iOQUcrtli*n  la  iuiasi'"^'' '— ^w**  ■'  *v 
t^umtioH,  I  HI. 

•mis-^b-serv'-er,  ».  lEng.  misotsfn'M; 
■tr,  1  (.Mil-  v^'ho  obacrvea  wTongly,  inaccurattly, 
or  jui  perfectly. 

•  nuBo-clere',  o.  [Gr,  fiio-cu  (nu>o)  =  to 
iiau-,  and  KAijpoi  (Weroi)  =  the  clergy. ]  iiatiii- 
tlio  clergy. 

"Some  mUocUrt  eomticn."— Fuller :  CAurcA  /lUC, 

IV.  Ui.  IL 

mis-fig'-a-inist,  5.  [Or.  ^lo-dya/xo?  (mi.wi/rt- 
r.i"s),  froiii  Mi^<uj  (y/ii5f''')=  to  hate,  anil  70^0? 
(V(>rM05)=  marriage  ;  VT.misogame.]  One  who 
Lalcd  marriage. 

fpla-og'-a^mj^,  s.  [Fr.  misajamt*.)  A  hatred 
of  marriage.     [Mipo^jamisT.J 

•  mis  -  6  -  grdm  -  ma  -  tist,  s.  (Gr.  ^luf  w 
(/;ii.v!o)  =  to  liate.aiul  ypaftna(fjramjnn),RC}nl. 
ypififLaro^  (^rvmnuitos)  —  &  letter.J  A  nater 
of  lelt«n)  or  learning. 

■■  \Vi*t  Tyler  . . .  being  »  7niioirrammatl*t.''—Fulter: 
H'urthua.  it.  ML 

mtS-^g'-y-llist,  ».  [Gt.  titaoyvi^^  (miso^nrs), 
Irnm  piiaiu  (mLseo)  =  to  hate,  and  yvyri  (gum) 

—  a  woman  ;  Fr.  misoffyne.]    A  woman-hater. 

mi«-6gf'-^-Jl^,  ff.  [Gr.  m(royut'ia(n»i50j7Hnin)  ; 
It.  viisofji/nU.]    Hatred  of  women.     [Mibooy- 

NlbT.) 

•  mis-dr-i-g^,  ».     [Gr.  ^t<roAoyia  (mUologin) 

—  hati^d  ot  argument:  yLiUfta  (mise6)-=^  tu 
hate,  and  Aoyos  (/o(;oi)  =  a  prciposition.J  Acon- 
fempt  fur  logic 

"Tliat  Pruuo'i  iicom  uprang  from  no  mUoto^}/  hi* 
own  vKrltnl  eruditiuu  jTuVra.  — U.  B.  L*iee$ :  UUt.  (tf 
fAtt'^,  li.  1U9. 

•  mis  i-pin'-l6n  (1  as  y),  $.  [Pref.  mis-, 
..u>i  Kng.  opinion  (q.v.).l  A  false  or  errone- 
ous opinion. 

"  But  wh«r«>  tho  heart  li  foreat«II«cl  with  miiopinion. 
•hlfttlve  (llrectioufliiri-  liniL  tivediiiU  to  uut«acti  rrnT, 
tiv  w»  cu)  ItuiTue  truth.'— 0;*.  Jiail :  Hrrmvn  (^ft. 

•  mls-or'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  order, 

V.  ''I  V.).]  To  order,  regulate,  or  manage 
amiMS. 

'*  II  th«  child  mlee  either  In  forsettlns  n  woM  or 
mlutnttHny  thoMnr<?ii(.-t!.  I  wnuld  not  hit ve  the  iiuutcr 

•  mls-or'-der,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  order, 
a.  '  'i.v.).j  iiisorder,  irregularity ;  want  ui 
onhr. 

"  L'aliitiamlUB  being  thu*  at  qutet  on  that  nl'to 
Intetiilrd  Mholie  to  relortiie  all  niintrtt^rt  arii..ugat  tuo 
tiriLalue."— //uJiruA«(i.'  B ut.  ScMand  ;  Ethodiut. 

•  mis-or'-d.dred,  a.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
vrdrred.)    Out  of  order  ;  irre;<nlar.  disorderly. 

"  Ue  IDavldt  imru^d  hUcoiirl  al»u  In  such  wtae  "f 
ftll  viiiuti*  rule  «n<l  mlnirilar^l  ouiU'itica,  tliat  liM 
wImiI*  taiiillie  was  glui-tt  uiiclie  t<>  tliL-  rxarclM  t^f 
r\n\i%.~—Uotin»hml:  BuL  Scotland  ;  Dawid. 

•  mis  or*  dor-lj^,  o.  [Pref.  mt*-.  and  Eng. 
I'liUrly  (q.v.),]     Disorderly,  irregular. 

"  IIU  uver-mttch  fenrtng  uf  yon  drives  him  to  Rcclt 
•miio  I'lUurOerlji  ahllk  — ilacAufri;  i^cJivl'^mattrr,  bk.  1. 

•  mls-or-dl-na'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  mis-,  ami 
I,ng.  ordtii'ituni  0|.v.).J  Wrong,  faulty,  or 
imperfect  ordination. 

•  mis  6-th«'-Imn,  «.  lOr,  /itWui  (misf^  -  to 
l,.ii    .and  tf«o<  (rA«.»)  =  God.)    llatre-i  of  (Jod. 

•  mis  own',  v.i,     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  own, 

V.  <«|-^)  j  To  own,  ackiiowludgo,  or  avow 
wroiij^ly  or  falnoly 


"Urn  ablurwl  alt  arttdM  beloftflnf  to  the  craft*  of 
uwrKniaiK-.rtit  mu-^vnlnj;  twlbetaltli.''- 
r/Tlau.  1440). 


-Mow:  n*nrif 


'  mis  -  paint',  v.t.  [Pret  mis;  and  Eng. 
j'inir,  V,  (q.v.).J  To  pmnt  wrongly  or  m 
wrong  colours. 

*  mis-pay',  v.t.  [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng.  fay 
(q.v.xj     To  displea.se,  to  dUsatisfy,  to  di^ 

content. 

"  I  can  not  of  cDuie  fltide. 
Th  it  1  iiiliiH^ka  baur.  i^ught  beliynde, 
Wbereul  luua  ougbl  bo  mi»tMtul«  " 

Uutiftr:  C.  J..  U. 

*  mis-p^8S'-l6n  (SSns  sh),  s.   [  Pi-ef.  mvt-,  and 

Eug.j<(«ioftlq.v.).J   >Vrong  passion  or  feeling. 

"Theluwnrd  rriiir/'a««tonu(  Uitht^rW—Buhop Bait i 
Bard  IcxU;  MiUt.  v,  'XL 

*  mis-p&t^hed',  a.  [Prof,  mis;  and  Enj;. 
jKitdud  Iq.v.j.j  Having  patches  in  the  wrung 
places. 

■'  SfUpcUch*d.  yawning,  etretchlng."— flJcAardion  * 
(Tainuo,  »UL  1&3. 

*  mis-pell',  v.t,     [Misspell.] 

*  mls-pend,  v.t.    iMisspesd.) 

*  mls-pense,  «.    [Misspencx.] 

mis-per-9cp  'tlon,  s.  [Pref.  mis;  and  Eng. 
j>erception  (q.v.).J    A  wrong  or  erroneous  per- 

cei'tion. 

'  mis-per-auade'  (u  as  w),  •  mis-per- 

SWade,  v.t.  (Prcf.  vii§-,  and  Etrg.  jfer^^wide 
(q.v.).J  To  persuade  wrongly  or  amiss;  to 
mislead. 

"  Poor  Beducpd  eoul*  . . .  were  mUprrtwad^l  to  bate 
and  ouudemu  lu." — ItitJtop  B^ilt :  t'rte  Pruonur. 

*  mis-per-suas'-i-ble-ness  (a  as  w),  s. 

[Pref.  viis;  and  Eng.  persiuisiUtiuss{(\.\.).~\ 
The  quality  of  not  being  jK-rsuadable. 

"  Soil!  of  mUp-n-tuatibJeiiftt.  that  will  not  be  drawn 

or   veriuadwi    by    the    t«iuh-re<I    iiien.-i»  o(   UoU."— 

Lcij'it'/n:  Commentttr^  :  I'tttr  i.  l*.  1^ 

*  mis  -  per  -  sua'  -  ^ion  (u  as  w),  5.  [Prcf. 
mi.s-,  and  Eng.  jtersau.^i'j'i  (i-v.).  j  A  wrong  or 
false  persuasion  ;  a  false  notion. 

"  Whether  the  man  thut  is  thiiit  mlH[>eriaaded  Is  to 
be  bUiiird.  or  uot  blaiUMl.  fur  bii  mupartuufiun.'— 
lihiirp:    iVorka;  Disc  q/  Cuructcjux. 

mis'-pick-el,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful  ;  a  miner's 
t-rm,  wliicii  fonnprly  included  several  kinds 
of  jiyritea;  O.  Ger.  mistpHcket.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  AaaENOPVRiTe  (q.v.). 

mis-plage',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
l^lace,  V.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  put  in  a  wrong  place ;  to 
mislay;  to  set  or  confer  upon  au  improper, 
tuisuitable,  or  undeserving  olject. 

"  See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  mlapJnc^d." 

VoW/MT  :  I'lruriniutn,  Hi. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  misapply  tcrm.s. 

"  Do  yr>i)  heflr  h'lw  he  misp/aceaf — JiAoAeep. .'  J/eo* 
turt/vr  JJ<-iuure,  il.  L 

mis-plaged',  pa.  pur.  &  a.    [Misplaced,  v.] 
misplaced-gout,  s. 

Pathol. :  Anomalous  or  atonic  gout,  charac- 
terized by  dysptqisia,  pulpiLation  of  the  heai  t, 
irritability  of  temper,  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
&c.,  and  often  tcnninating  in  death. 

mis-plage'-mont, .'.  [Eng.  misplace  ;  -ment.) 
Tlie  act  of  misplacing  ;  the  state  of  being  mis- 
placed. 

*  mis -plead',  v.i.  [Pret  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
:^Ulu1,  v.  (q.v.).] 

Law :  To  pleat^l  wrongly  ;  to  err  in  pleading. 

mis-plead'-ing,  t.  ["Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
pleading  (t\.v.).  j 

Law:  An  error  in  pleading. 
"The  mUi-t0utUna  ol  a  word  thAl)   forfeit  all.'— 
Adam:   W -/rkA.  il.  WL 

*  mis-point',  v.t,  [Prof,  mis-,  and  Eng. 
piniU,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  point  or  punctuate  im* 
properly. 

*  mi8-p6l'-l-9J^,  ».  [Pref.  mis;  and  Eng. 
;"'/"'!/ (q.v.).]  Wning  or  injudicious  policy; 
impolicy. 

"  In  the  itc1i<M>1>  III  ImllgloD  aod  miifMHcg.'— 
Soutkdi/ :  Th*  Ovctar.  l-Il  &l'vi. 

mls-pr&O'-tlOO,  ».  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
;»rfir(ic/'(q.v.).J  Wroiig  practicQ  ;  misdeed, 
misconducL 

mis-print',   '  mjrsso-pnmt,  r.<.     [Prrf. 

wiM-.  and  I-.iiK.  /o  . ;./,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  print 
wrtingly  or  Iticornctly. 

"  Uy  mKu*pryni),nj«  tlioee  flgiine  of  algurlajo*"— 
air  T.  Mvrt:  WorkM.  p.  772. 


mis  print ,  *.  f  !*rer.  mis-,  and  Eng.  prini.  t. 
(t.v.).  J  A  mistake  in  priutiug  ;  a  devutioD 
Irom  tJje  copy. 

mis-print'ing,  *■  [Misprint,  v.)  The  aama 
ad  Mibi'KiNT,  s.  (.q.v.). 

"  Tlie  boolu  .  .  .  have.   I   beMere,  manr  errata,  or 
miat»rtnUttgt  Ui  Ut»ia.'~Balt :  u«>iMrM  LtUtrt.  U.  aL 

*mis-pn^'  0),  v.t      [O.  Fr.  mwjn-taer  (Fr. 

vupru^er);  from  m**  =  Eat.  minus  =  badly  ; 
Iajw  LaU  pretio  =  to  prize,  to  value ;  LaL 
premium  =  a  price.)  To  undervalue,  to  slight, 
to  despise,  to  scorn. 

•'  Yuur  reputati  .'II  ehan  not  tberefure  be  mispritsd.* 
—  .ShtUrjj'.  .•  At  I'tfU  LU-;  il,  i.  1 

*  mis-pri^e'  (2),  v.  t    [O.  Fr.  mes  =  Lat  mtnuj 

=  badly  ;  pren$io,  yrefimsio  =  a  taking,  from 
prensus,  pa.  par.  ot  jT^Ac/nio  ~  to  ta'-ct  )  To 
mistake ;  to  take  wrongly  ;  to  misconceive. 

"  Yoa  ■petid  your  fiuaiou  on  a  Tnii/>Hcrii  toood." 


a  ipei 


'  .Wjittt  0'*ai>K  L 


*  mis-pri'-fion  (i),  *.  [Mi3pri8e<1),v.]  The 
act  of  undervaluing,  sUghtiug,  or  despising; 

scorn,  contempt, 

"Thou  duflt  in  rile  mUpririon  eliackle  up 
My  love." 

Hhakeap. .  Air»  H'elt  That  l-ndt  H*e»,  IIL  IL 

mis-pri'-^ion  (2),  «.    [Miaruiss  (2),  v.J 

'  L  Ord.  Lanfj. ;  A  mi-staking  one  thing  for 
another ;  mistake,  misconception,  misunder- 
standing. 

"There  i«  some  mitprUlon  In  the  princes.' 

:iJiaktsp. :  JJuch  Ado  About  .SUhmg,  \v.  L 

H.  Keglcet;  oversight;  lack  of  fulfilment 
of  duty :  »»,  *'The)ni>pn''iioH  of  u  cK-rk  in  writ- 
ing or  keeping  u  r».-cord."  I'riniinal  neglect  in 
regard  to  a  crime  of  another ;  paestve  cuni- 
plicity  by  coiiceulmi'nt ;  a  guilt  short  of  that 
of  a  principal  or  accessory. 

III.  Late;    Misprisions  are  all  such  high 

ollencea  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  bit 
nearly  bordering  thereon  :  and  it  is  said  that 
a  mispi  isiou  is  ct>ntained  in  every  treason  auri 
felony  whatsoever:  and  thut,  if  the  court  so 
please,  the  otlvnder  may  be  pr<vceeded  against 
for  the  misprision  only.  Misprisions  are 
either  negative,  which  consist  in  the  amceal- 
ment  of  something  whicliou;;ht  to  be  revealed; 
or  positive,  which  consist  iu  the  commissiou 
of  something  which  ouglit  not  to  be  done.  Of 
the  first  or  negative  kind,  is  what  is  called 
misprlsioA  of  trva^on,  Consisting  in  the  bare 
knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason,  with- 
out any  degree  of  assent  thereto,  fur  any 
OHfipnt  makes  the  party  a  traitor.  Mi*prision 
of  fclumi  is  also  the  concealment  of  a  felony 
which  a  man  knows,  but  never  a^«*'nled  to,  for 
if  he  assented,  this  makes  him  either  priiiciiMil 
or  accessory.  Misprisions,  which  are  positive, 
are  generally  denominated  contempts  or  high 
niisdemeanurs,  of  which  the  principal  is  the 
nial-udniiiilNtration  of  such  high  officora  as  are 
in  public  trust  and  employment. 

*  mis-pr6-9eed  -ing,  ».  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  pnxeeding  (q.v.).J      A  wrong  or  faulty 

proceeding, 

"  Wlilch  errora  and  mUpraee^-dingt  they  dr>e  fortify 
and  lutreiicfa."— A>u-ori.'  Vhurch  Vontrv^rru^a. 

*  mia-pr6-f@8S',  v.t,  it  i.     fPrel  mf«-,  and 

Eng.  j,r./f,vs(q.v.).i 

A,  Trans.  :  To  profess  wrongly  or  fbltely. 

•■  Who  mifprqfett  uU  ot  healing  tlte  eouL'-XtoWHI 
Dtndioiu,  II.  »•'. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  false  pri>fe8sioufc 

mis  pr6-n6^9e',  v.t.  &,  i.  [Prcf.  «iJ-,  and 
Eng,  ;)ronou««  (q-v.).] 

A.  Tmtts. :  To  pronounce  wrongly  or  In- 
coiiectly, 

B.  Intnins. :  To  pronounce  Incorrwily. 

"They  tniiyr'ynotim-^  oud  I  lulallked.' -  JTUAm  r 

Apot./'ir  a>n>L-(yHi>iMia. 

pty«  -  pri  -  ntin  -  9!  -  a  tlon,  a.  [Pref.  m  is-, 
and  Eng.  pronuncmiioh  (q.v,).]  Wrong  or  in- 
correct prouunciatiou. 

mis -prA-pbr'- tlon,  i-.^  [Prof,  mh-,  «nd 
Eng.  projtorlton,  v.  (q.v.Xl  To  pmiiortlou 
wrunKly ;  to  iiiako  a  luislako  In  tlio  propur- 
tloning  of  things. 

n^s  prA  pbr'-ttonod,  o.  [Prxf.  mis-,  and 
l.iiK.  pr<',."ifntd(n.v.).}  Nut  iu  projK»rliuu  J 
not  pn>[H'rly  pn.>j)oilioiicd. 

'  mis  proiid'.a,  [Prof,  ml*-,  and  Eng.  proua 
(q.v.).  J     \icl4iusly  pr<>ml ;  nvcrpruud. 

"  Tby  mupr«ud  ainl<ltu>ui  clan." 

«M«.  l4»dtikrtM4Laks,r.m, 


boil,  06^;  poUt,  JoWl :  cat.  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  bon^h:  go,  feom  :  thin,  this;  sin.  ojy;  oxpoot«  Xonophon.  exist.     lAg. 
-win«   -tian  —  ^h^n.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;    (Ign,    flon  -^  zhun.    -olous,  -tious,  -alouA  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  ^c  —  bfl,  d^L 
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mispuncttiate —miss 


•  mis-pfinc'-tn-ate,  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  punctuate  (q.v.).  J    To  punctuate  wrongly. 

"  The  writer  wbo  neglecta  punctuation,  or  mitpunc- 
tuates.  Is  liable  to  be  inUiuiderutood."— ^  -4-  /*«  .' 
MarffiniUla,  v, 

•  mJs-pur-SUit',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
pursuit  (q.v.)-J     A  wrong  or  mistaken  pursuit. 

"Pull  of  mere  sordid  misbeliefa.  mitpurtuUt,  aud 
miBie»\ilts.'—Carl]/U:  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  viii, 

•  mis-qneme',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
qumu  (q.v.).]    To  displease. 

*'  II  any  mau  there  mu^iw^/ve." 

The  Plowmart's  Tale,  pt.  IIL 

mis-qud-ta'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  mw-,  and  Eng. 
gvotatiojiisi.w).]  An  incorrect  or  talse  quota- 
tion. 

mis-quote',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  qiu>te 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  quote  falsely  or  incorrectly  ;  to  cite 
Incorrectly. 

"Take  hackneyed  Jokes  from  Miller,  got  b^  rote. 
And  juit  enuugti  of  leaniiug  to  mui/uote. 

Byron  .  BnglUh  Bardt  4  ifurcA  Rcvieteera. 

•  2.  To  misinterpret ;  to  misconstrue. 

"  Look  how  we  can,  or  sad.  or  merrily, 
Interpretatluu  will  misquote  our  luoks." 

Shakejp.  :  I  Benry  IV.,  T.  3. 

•  mis-rai^e',  v.t,  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  raise 
(q.v.).]  To  raise,  rouse,  or  excite  wrongly  or 
without  due  cause. 

"  Here  we  were  out  of  dangerof  tbla  mitraUed  fury." 
—Bp.  Ball:  The  Free  Frisotter,  §  5. 

•  mis-rato',  v.t  [Pret  mis-^  and  Eng.  rate,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  rate,  value,  or  estimate  wrongly 
or  iusufficiently. 

"ABBUming  tHae.  or  mttrating  true  advantages.** — 
Barrovt :  Sermotit.  voL  lli..  ser.  23. 

mis-read'.  t'.(.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  read 
(q.v.).  J  To  read  incorrectly;  to  mistake  the 
mt;aniiig  of 

•  mis-re -90! ve',  v.t.  [Pref.  inis-,  and  Eng. 
receive  (q.  v.).]     To  receive  amiss. 

•  mis-re-^it'-al,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
recital  (q.v.).]     An  incoiTect  or  faulty  recitaL 

"  Reject  the  misTi^cUal  aa  sarpluaage."  —  Baie: 
Pleat.  0/  the  Croien,  ch.  xxiv. 

•  niis-re-9ite',  v.t  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
recite  (q.v.).]   To  recite  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

"[They]   mUrecite    the  sense 
quote."— Boyle  :  Works,  il.  47T, 

•mis-reck '-on,  v.t.      [Pref  mi«-,  and  Eng. 

reckon  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  count  or  compute  wrong,  to  miscal- 
cnlate. 

*'  It  is  ft  familiar  error  In  Josephiis  to  mLireckan 
times."— Aa/Ciffh  ;  HUt.  of  World,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xvii..  5  10. 

2.  To  lead  astray  in  reckoning  or  calculation. 

"  HLs  be.irt  miireckons  him."  —  South:  Sermom, 
voL  vi,,  ser.  il. 

•mis-rec-ol-lec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  recollection  (q.v.),]  Erroneous  or  imper- 
fect recollectiuu. 

•mis-re-fer",  mlss-re-ferre,  r.i.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  r«/er(q.v.).]  To  refer  or  report 
wrongly. 

'•  Which  often  misapprehend  and  mtster^erre." — 
Davies     Jfirum  in  JJoUum,  p.  12. 

•  mis-re -fleet',  v.  t.  [Pref  mis-,  and  Eng.  rejlect 
(q.v.).]    To  reflect  wronj;ly,  to  misrepresent. 

"  Mitrtfiect  the  object."-  Tuke:  Adventure*  of  Five 
Sour;  iv. 

•mis-re-fonn',  v.t.  [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng. 
reform  (q.v.).]  To  reform  wrongly  or  im- 
perfectly. 

•mis-re-gard',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  re- 
gard  (q.v.),]  Jlisconstruction,  misconcep- 
tion ;  want  of  attention  or  care, 

"  When  aa  these  rimes  be  read 
With  rrJtregnrd."        Spemer :  F.  ii..  IV,  vUL  29, 

"mis-reg'-U-late,  v.t  [Pref  mis-,  and  Eng. 
regulate  (q.v.),]  To  regulate  amiss  or  im- 
perfectly. 

*mls-re-hearse',  v.t  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
rehearse  (q.v.).]  To  rehearse,  recite,  or  quote 
wrongly  or  erroneously. 

"I  both  misrehearaeAXid  mlsoonstrue.'— 5ir T,  More.' 
iror*«.  p.  1,009. 

•  mis-re -late',    v.t      [Pref.    mis-,  and  Eng. 

re/a(«(q.v.).]    To  relate  filsely  or  inaccurately, 

*inis~re-la'-tlon,  s.  [Pref,  mis-,  and  Eng. 
relaiion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  relating  wTongly  ; 
a  false  or  incorrect  relation  or  narrative. 


•  mis-re -lis '-Ion,  *•  F^^^f-  ^^s-,  and  Eng. 
religion  (q.v,),]     False  religion. 

"  The  infamy  of  a  Paganish  murtfligion.''^Bp.  Ball: 
Contemp. ;  Ihe  Ten  Leperi. 

t  mis-re -mem' -ber,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  remember  (q.v,).] 

A.  Traits.;  Not  to  remember ;  to  remember 
imperfectly ;  to  forget. 

"  Minremf^nberinif  one  worJe  of  hi*'*— Ar  T.  More  : 
Workes,  p.  1,1^9. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  remember  imperfectly  ;  to 
mistake  in  remembering. 

"  Having  enquired  how  long  he  had  kept  the  wood 
in  seafioiiitig  bc;fore  I  liad  tlie  mortar,  tie  answered  me 
{if  I  much  mureineTTiber  not)  twenty  years.  "—Boyle  : 
Works.  L  -Ha. 

mis-ren'-der,  v.t.  [Pref  mis-,  and  Eng. 
re?uier(q.v.).]  To  render,  construe,  or  trans- 
late incorrectly. 

"  Polished  and  fashionable  expresalona  in  their  own 
language,  liow  coarsely  soever  tliey  liave  been  misren- 
d^red  In  ouni.~—BoyU:    Works.  iL  2^7. 

mis-re-pbrt',  v.t  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  re- 
port, v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  report  wrongly  or  falsely,  to  give  a 
false  or  incorrect  account  of, 

"  That  none  should  mUreport  or  dispute  the  actions 
of  the  Duke  of  York."- Baker  :  Henry  VJ.  (an.  1459). 

*  2.  To  speak  ill  of,  to  slander. 

"  A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  aa  he  vouchsafes,  mUre}>ort  your  grace." 

Shakeap. :  feature  for  Meature,  f.  L 

mis-re-p6rt',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng,  re- 
port, s.  (q.v.),]  A  false  report  or  misrepre- 
sent! t  ion. 

"By  the  mitreftortt  of  aome  aucienta."  — firew.* 
Cosmo.  Sacra,  bit.  iv.,  cU,  L 

*mis-re-p6rf-er,  5.  [Eng.  misreport;  -er.] 
One  who  misreports. 

"We  find  you  th.'tmeful  liars  aud  miireportert.''-- 
PhUpott:   Workes,  p  115. 

mis-rep'-re-^ent,  v.U  &.  L  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  represent  (<i.\.).'] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  represent  falsely  or  incor- 
rectly;  to  give  a  false,  incorrect,  or  imperfect 
representation  or  account  of,  either  inten- 
tionally or  from  carelessness. 

"  A  writer  lies  under  no  very  pressing  temptation 
to  misrepresent  transactions  of  ancient  d&Xe."— Macau- 
lay     But.  Enj..  ch.  L 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  present  false  or  incorrect 
representation  or  images. 

"  Do  any  eyes  murepreientl" 

Milton     S'tmeon  Agnnistes.  124, 

mis-rep-re-^ent-a'-tion,  «.     [Pref.  mis-, 

and  Eng.  representation  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  misrepresenting  or  misre- 
porting  ;  the  giving  a  false  or  incorrect  repre- 
sentation. 

"  By  how  much  the  worse,  and  more  scandalous  the 
nUsrepresentati'in  is,  by  so  much  the  grosser  and  loore 
intolerable  must  be  the  idolatry." — South :  Sermons, 
vol.  il..  ser.  4. 

2.  A  false  or  incorrect  representation  or 
account,  made  either  intentionally  or  through 
carelessness  or  ignorance. 

•mis-rep-re-fent'-a-tive,  a.  &  5.  [Pref. 
mis-,  and  Eng.  representative  (q.v.).'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  misrepresent  or 
convey  a  false  representation  or  impression  ; 
misrepresenting. 

B,  As  suhst.  :  One  who  should  represent, 
but  who  really  misreprciientshis  constituents. 

"A  better  reply  from  that  mierepreientative  of 
Indiana." — Xew  york  Tribune,  Jan.  36,  lS6i 

mis-rep-re-sent'-er,  s.  [Eng.  misrepresent ; 
-er.\    One  wKo  misrepresents. 

*mis-re-pute',  v.t  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
repute,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  repute  or  estimate 
wrongly  ;  to  hold  in  wrong  estimation. 

"  Vindicate  the  misrepiited  honour  of  God." — Mil- 
ton :  Doctrine  of  Die  or  ce,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xxJi. 

*  mis-re-sem'-blan^e,  s.    [Pref  mis-,  and 

Eng.  resevihlance{>\.\-.).]     A  bad  likeness. 

"The  Dutch  poet's  nUtretemblances."  —  Southey  : 
To  A.  Cunningltam, 

*  mis-re-sult',    s.       [Pref.    mi*-,    and    Eng. 

residt  (q.v.).]      A  wrong  or  unlucky  result. 
(See  extract  under  Mispubsuit.) 

mis-rule',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rule,  3. 
(q.v.).j  Bad  rule,  disorder,  confusion,  tumult, 
riot. 

"  Load  ml*rule 
Of  chaos  far  remoTed."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  271. 

TT  Lord  of  Misrule :  [Lord,  s.,  H  (3)]. 


'  mis-rule',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  rule,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  rule  badly  or  amiss  ;  to  misgovern. 

"  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the  accession  of  the  Tuilum 
was  that  of  a  misruled  dependency ."—firU.  <iuart. 
Reniew.  p.  500. 

*mis-rul'-^,  a.      [Pref  mis-,  and  Eng,  ruly 
(q.v.)L]     Unruly,  ungovernable. 

"  Curb  the  ntmge  of  his  mitrxdy  ton^a" 

Bp.  Ball  :  Attires,  vL  1. 

miss  (1),  mlsse,  <.     [A  contract,  of  mislrca 


niss  (1), 

(qv.).J 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An   unmarried  female,  a  girl,  a  young 

woman  or  girl. 

"  And  bow  does  miss  and  madam  do  T' 

Coteper  :    yearly  Dittrett. 

2.  A  title  of  address  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
an  unmarried  female ;  a  form  of  address  to 
an  unmarried  female. 

"  Fie,  mu«,  how  yon  bawl  1" 

Congreve  :  Love  for  Love,  IIL 

*3.  A  kept  mistress,  a  concubine. 

"  She  being  taken  to  be  the  Earle  of  Oxford's  mitte.* 
— Evelyn:  Diary,  9th  Jan..  1662. 

*  4.  A  strumpet,  a  prostitute. 

"  A  miis  b  a  new  name  which  ttie  civility  of  tblsage 
bestows  on  ime  that  our  unmannerly  ancestors  called 
whore  and  strum  pet.  "—rA*  Character  qf  a  Town  Miss 
(1675).  p.  3. 

II.  Cards:  An  extra  hand  dealt  aside  on 
the  table  in  three-canl  loo,  for  wliich  a  player 
is  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  hand. 

miss,  *  misse,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  missan,  mis- 
si'in;  cogn.  with  Dut.  misse7i  =  to  miss,  from 
mis  =  an  error,  a  mistake;  Icel.  miisa  =  to 
miss,  lose  ;  mis  =  amiss  :  Dan.  miste  =  to  lose ; 
Sw.  mista  =  to  lose  ;  miste  =  wrongly,  amiss  ; 
Goth.  7H isso  =  wrongly  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  mi^-^^Ji; 
O.  H.  Ger.  missan  =  to  miss ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
misse  =  an  error] 

A*  Tratisitii'e  : 

L  To  fail  to  reach,  gain,  obtain,  or  find. 

"  Felicity  no  soul  shall  misse.' 

Robert  of  Oloucester.  p.  58C 

2.  To  fail  to  hit. 

"  He  could  not  miss  it.*     .yiaketp.  :  Tempest.  IL  I- 

3.  To  fail  to  understand  or  latch  mentally. 

"  You  miss  my  sense." 
Shukesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shreie.  v.  2. 

4.  To  fail  to  keep  or  observe  ;  to  omit,  to 
neglect ;  to  pass  by  or  over  ;  to  go  witliuui. 

*'So  iiiucli  w  to  miss  a  meal  by  way  of  puniabment 
for  bis  faulta."— /)ufy  of  Man. 

*  5.  To  be  without ;  to  do  without ;  to  dis- 
pense with. 

■'  We  cannot  mist  him  :  he  does  make  our  fire 
Take  in  our  wood,  aud  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  ua."  Shakesp. .   I'empest.LX 

6.  To  feel  or  perceive  the  want  of ;  to  dis- 
cover or  notice  the  absence,  want,  or  omission 
of ;  to  desiderate. 

"Every  month  his  native  land  remembers  and 
misses  him  \e»s."~Macaulait :  BisL  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  To  go  astray  ;  to  err. 

"  What  wonder  then,  if  one  of  women  all  did  mittf 
Spenser:  F.  V-.  HI-  Ix- »■ 

2.  To  fail  to  bit,  reach,  or  attain  the  mark  ; 
to  miscarry. 

"  Th'  invention  aUadmir'd.  and  each,  how  h« 
To  be  th'  inventor  miis'd."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  Ti.  499. 

^  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of. 

"Grittua  tniuin^  <i<  the  Moldavian  fell  upon  Hay- 
lat."— AnoHei.-  Bist.  of  the  Turkes. 

f  (1)  To  be  missing :  To  be  lost  or  wanting  ; 
not  to  be  found. 
(2)  To  miss  stays: 
Naut.  :  [S^TAV,  s.]. 

miss  <2),   *  mis,   *  myB,  *  misse  (2),  a. 

[Miss,  r.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  fault,  an  off'ence  ;  a  failure  of  duty. 

"To  mend  my  misse."  Witliam  of  Paleme,  632. 

*  2.  A  mistake,  an  error. 

"  He  did  without  any  very  great  miu  in  the  hardest 
points  of  grammar. "—.iJcAflM  ,■  SchoolmasCer, 

*  3.  Harm  or  hurt  from  mistake. 

And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haat«, 
Yet  is  bis  miue  not  mickle.° 

Spenser:  SHepheards  Calender. 

4.  A  failure  to  hit,  reach,  obtain,  &c.  :  as. 
To  make  a  miss  in  firing  at  a  target. 

*  5.  A  feeling  of  the  loss,  absence,  or  want 
of  something. 

"  I  should  have  a  heavy  miu  of  thee  ' 

Sfuikesp.  :  I  Benry  /r„  T.  4 

*  6.  Loss,  absence. 

"Those  that  moam  for  the  miu  of  others."— 5ufton; 
team  to  />!<•  (ed.  I84S).  p.  164. 

n.  Billiards:  A  stroke  in  which  the  players 


&te.  f^t,  f&re.  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
OP,  wore,  -wqU,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall :  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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tell  d(K'3  not  hit  another  ball,  or,  in  pool, 

liilii  tiic  wnnig  ball. 

mis-sald'  (al  as  e),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Hissay.] 

iui8'-8al,5.  &a.  [Low  Lat.  misscUt,  fmia  missa 
—  a  iii.iss ;  O.  Fr.  mi&itl,  nusstl ;  Fr.  misstl ; 
8]>.  miiul ;  Ital.  viessaU.] 

JL,  As  substatttioe : 

EccUi.  it  Chunk  Hist. :  The  book  containing 
the  wtiule  service  of  the  muss  tlirougliout  tlie 
year.  In  il3  present  arrangement  it  dut*'S 
Ir-iin  aliuut  the  mtilille  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  lioiiian  mls&al  is  used  generally 
throiiyhotit  the  Roman  Church,  thuugli  the 
Ambrosiau  obtainu  in  the  (Jim-cso  of  Milan, 
and  many  religious  orders  have  their  own 
missals,  differing  only  in  unimjtortant  par- 
ticulars h-um  the  Uoniiin.  EaHtern  Christians 
of  the  Communion  with  Rome  have  missals 
I«<uliar  to  their  own  rite.  (Rite,  II.]  Mis- 
(>als  fruni  whicli  mass  is  said  are,  of  course, 
in  tlie  ecclesiastical  languajjes ;  those  for 
the  use  of  the  htity  liave  a  tmnslation  in  the 
vernai-ular,  side  by  side  with  the  Latin  or 
other  ecclesiastical  language. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  mass.  (Bp. 
Halt:  Old  Religion,  ch.  v.) 

•  xnlss-an'-swer,  *  misse-an-swer   {w 

silent),  s.     [I'ref.  mis-,  and   Eng.  answer,  s, 
(q.v.).J     A  failure. 

"Aiter  the  miut^^Tl^^ce■r  of  the  ouo  talent."— Bp. 
Ball:  Ctmtfmpt,;  fai/le  qf  ilv4e*. 

•  mis-S&t'-iO-al,  a.  [ La t.  mi&fa=  mass.]  Of 
ur  pertaining  to  the  mass. 

"The  miuatiraJ  eorruptloii  of  their  prleetbood." — 
BacMet:  li/«  ^  lyUiianu.  i.  101. 

•  mia-say', '  mis-sale,  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 

tug.  9ay,  V.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  say  or  si>eak  wrongly  or  amias. 

2.  To  speak  ill  of  ;  to  slander. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  say  wrong ;  to  make  a  mistake  in 
what  one  says. 

■•  Dlggon  Davie,  I  bid  htr  Rodday. 
Or  DitcKon  her  i».  ur  1  miuo!/. 
Sptnter  :  lih«yheard»  Calertder  ;  S^ptembtr. 

%.  To  si»eak  ill  or  abusively. 

**  Nitthlru  her  tongue  not  to  her  will  obey'd. 
But  brought  furtb  fli>eecb(.-s  uiylil  when  she  would 
b»ve  mu»ttgd."  Spcruer     F.  V..  IV.  vl.  27. 

•  mis-8ay'-«r.  •  mls-say-ere,  s.     [Pref. 

mtj-,  and   Eng.  sa.vfr  (q.v.).]     (jue  who  uiis- 
aays ;  an  evil-si'caker. 

•  And  If  that  any  mUtavere 
liratilM  women,  that  tliuu  mnifit  here, 
UUnie  bhii,  and  bid  lilm  hulil  him  sttll." 

JCornaunl  q/  Ihs  Roie. 

•  mXs-script',  s.  (Pref.  mw-,  and  Lat.  scrip- 
turn  —  a  thing  written  ;  scribo  —  to  write.]  A 
word  wrongly  or  incorrectly  written. 

■*Tl.»»e  mi«rrtpar«okMlf  dfsceiidnnUof  ai/oAv^w 
and  rrapoAir^w.''— /'U«-£'(ivara  Uali:  Modem  Kng- 
lith.  |>.  iTb. 

•  mlsset  vA.  &  {.    [Miss,  f.] 

missed;  v.i,  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng,  see  (q.v.).] 
I'o  tJike  a  wrong  view. 

"  U<T.'1u  he  fuiidjuiieDtnlly  iiiiilook.  mUaaw,  aiiU 
tolaueiit."— C'liWyJe  ;  iliicellanict,  i\.2M. 

•  mis  seek',  •  mla-seko.  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Kiig.  stek  (q.v.). J  To  seek  or  search  fur 
wrongly,  or  in  a  wrong  direction. 

"  And  yet  the  thing,  that  most  la  your  dwlre, 

Yuu  do  mUtetut." 

Wyatt :  Of  the  msane  ami  jur«  EttaU. 

•  mis  seem;  v.i.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Enc.  seem 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  false  appearance. 

2.  To  be  unbecoming  ;  to  minl>ccon)e. 

•  mis  SOem'-ing,  a.   &  ».     [Eng.   missefm; 

A.  Asailj.:  Unt>ccomlng,  misbecoming. 

"  For  nevar  knight  I  uw  In  mich  mUtMmtnff  plight " 
•Vwdwr;  r,  v..  I.  u.  -a. 

B.  As  tubst. :  Deceit ;  ftilso  show  orapiK-ar- 
ance. 

"With  her  witchcraft  and  mlM*emina  twttta.' 

miS-S^l,  S.      fMlRTLKTOK.) 

Orhith.  :  The  anme  an  Mi.sBEL-THRrnii. 
'  missel  bird.  *.    (Mi-wkl-tmiuhh.] 
missel  thrush.  '  mlssel-blrd, ». 

Ornith  :  Turilus  vixivontji;  cnlle<l  nI»o  tho 
Holm-thrush,  fnun  iU  piirtinlity  to  the  holm- 


oak  (Quercus  lUi),  or  from  its  feeding  on  the 
berries  of  the  Uuteher's  broom  (ifuseuj  acu- 
Uutiut),  known  as  holm-berries  ;  and  tlie 
Sti>rni-cock  from  its  singing  both  before  and 
during  wind  and  rain.  The  name  Missel-thrush 
is  derived  from  the  f;ict  that  the  bird  feeds  on 
the  Iwrries  of  the  mistletoe.  Upper  surface, 
nearly  uniform  clove-brown  ;  under,  yellowish- 
white  with  black  spots;  tatl  sliglitly  forked. 
Length  of  adult  bird  about  eleven  inches  ;  the 
mules  and  females  exhibit  little  ditference  in 
size  or  plumage.  The  nii.sscl-thnwh  is  coni- 
nioii  in  Kngland  and  in  Central  Europe. 
{yurrell.)    [luhUSH.] 

mis'-s^l-dine,  s.    [Mistletob.! 

*  mis  -scl-to,  s.    [Mistletoe.] 

*  mis-&em'-blan9e,  s.  [Tref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
^tinidawr.  (q.v.jllj  A  false  semblance  or  re- 
semblance. 

*  mlsse-me-tre,  r.t    [Mismetre.] 

mis-send',  r.(.  [Pref.  vi,is-,  and  Eng.  send 
(q.v.).]  To  send  wrongly  or  amiss;  as,  To 
missemi  a  parcel. 

*  mls-Sense',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  scTise 
(q.v.).j  To  confuse,  to  confound,  tomisunder- 
atiiud. 

"  JiitMvruinff  hl»  lluea."— /ViixAam.-  Retoli-et.  p.  107. 

mis-sent',  pa.  ;jar.  or  a.     [Missend.] 

'  mi8-sen'-t9n9e,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
stntt'jic£  (q.v.).j     A  wrong  sentence. 

"That  tnitsf^ntftitx  whkh  ,  .  ,  would  appe&r  moet 
gruiu  aiid  iMli'tih\t)."—Uai.Kct:  L\fn<if  Iti/Zfairu,  I.  T2. 

*  mis-serve',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  servt 
(q.v.).]  To  serve  wrongly  or  unfaithlully  ;  to 
fail  in  serving. 

"  Voa  sball  Inquire  whether  the  good  atatut«  be  ob- 
Berved,  whereby  a  uian  uiny  hiive  what  ho  thuikrth  he 
bath,  and  nut  be  abused  ur  mittcrv^d  la  that  be  buys." 
—Bacon :  Judicial  C\arge, 

'  mis-sef,  v.t.  \Tnlt  mis-,  and  Eng.  set,  v. 
(q.v.).]  Toset  in  the  wrong  place  or  position  ; 
to  misi>Iace. 

"  If,  theri-fore,  that  boundarr  of  suits  (an  oath)  be 
takL'ii  ii» ay. ormiuit,  » liere shall  be  the ena." — Uiilvh  : 
Judicial  Charge. 

mis-set',  o.  [MissET,  tJ.]  Put  out  of  sorts. 
{Sculch.) 

"  Our  Hi  limie"aairmi«*r,  after  her  ordinalr.* — ilcoti  ■ 
Heart  «/  Mtdlothtan,  ch.  xviii. 

mis-shape',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  shape, 
V.  (q.v.). J  To  shape  ill ;  to  give  an  ill-shape 
or  form  to  ;  to  defurm. 

'■  l>ur  meddling  intellect 
Miuhapea  the  bc«iit«ou8  (uriu»  of  tbliig«-" 

WoriUioorth  :  The  Table*  Turned. 

miis-shape',  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  shape, 
s.  (q.v.j.j  An  ill  ur  incorrect  shape  or  form  ; 
defurinily. 

"  The  one  of  them  .  .  .  did  seem  to  looks  a«k«w 
That  her  miuhape  much  hfl|)t."' 

HtHftUirr :  F.  (?.,  V.  xlL  29. 

mis-shap'-en,  pa.  par.   or  a.     [Misi^nAPE.] 

111-altaiied,  iU-formc(l,  deformed. 


*  mls-shap'-$n-ly,  adv.  {Eng.  misshapen; 
■bj.\    In  II  nii.islia]>in  manner. 

*  mis-Shdp'-^n-ness,  s.  [Eng.  misshapen; 
-ness.]  'llie  quiility  or  Btatu  of  being  mis- 
shapen ;  defoiiuity. 

"  mis-sheatho',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
shi lithe  (q.v.). J  To  Bheathe  amisa  or  in  a 
wrong  place. 

"Thla  dodger  linth  mlata'en  .  .  . 
And  la  miuh<aihe<i  In  uiy  dauifhter'a  bosom." 

iSAuAm/'.  .'  Uoineo  i  Juliet,  T.  & 

*  mls-siT'l-cate,  v.i.  [Low  \jii,  miAio  = 
jiiasH,  and  Ljti.  ya'io  =  to  do  ]  To  celebrate 
mass. 

"ConceWe  him.  readera.  be  (Bn.  Andrews]  would 
miuiJic)ttii"~UUto>i :  Heaton  of  L'nurch  OoiMmmenl. 
bit.  I.,  ch.  V. 

mis'-sllo,  a.  k  s.     [Lat.  missitis  =  that  can  Iw 
tlintwn  ;  neut.   missile  (telnin)  =  (a   weapon) 
that  can  be  thrown,  from  missus,  pa.  i«r.  of 
mitto=  to  send.) 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Capable  of  being  thrown  or  hurled  ;  tit 
for  being  liurh-d  or  pn 'juried  from  tho  hand, 
or  an  tnMtrnmenl,  or  engine. 

"To  ralsa  the  uaat,  the  miuiU  lUrt  to  wing. 
And  aend  swift  arrows  from  the  Imundtng  stilng." 
I'n/rs:   Burner:  Oi(v«Sc>y  llv.  Ml, 


'  2.  Having  the  power  of  projecting.  (Aa 
incorrect  use  of  the  word.) 

"  It  took  the  re^lar  mui>krtrer  two  or  thr««  miniv 
tea  to  alter  hu  fnuair  wes^n  [ftmuaketj  lutuawrApoa 
with  which  be  could  eucuuutcr  ait  eiieuiy  bawl  ti 
Land."— J/ucaufay  ;  BUt.  Bn&.,  ch.  xllL 

B.  As  snbst. :  A  weaiwin  or  projectile  throws 
or  mtendeii  to  be  thrown  or  hurled  from  tha 
hand,  or  uii  instrument,  or  engme  ;  as,  &  dart 
an  arrow,  a  bullet. 

miss'-ing,  a.  [Miaa,  r.]  Lost,  missed,  want> 
in;;  ;  not  to  be  found  in  the  place  where  it  wu 
exj'ected  to  be  found. 

"  If  by  any  means  lie  b«  missing.  tb«D  shall  tbj  Ufk 
be  for  hts  life."— 1  A*i/ii;i  xi.  m. 

•  miss'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  missing ;  -iy.] 
With  regrL-t .  with  a  feeling  of  regret. 

"  I  have,  mistintlg.  noted,  he  Is  of  Lite  uiucb  rvtlnd 
froiu  court,"— MaAMp. .-   Wuuert  Tale,  iv,  L 

miss' -Ion  (88  as  sh),  s.  &  o.    (Lat.  mwtio  =  a 

scnding,fiouiHu,'^,si(,s,  p;i.  pitr.of/aiffo^toscntL] 
Aa  As  siihstanXive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  sending ;  a  sending,  a  despati^ 
Ing. 

*  2.  Dismissal,  dismission,  discharge. 

3.  The  8tat«  of  being  sent  or  delegated  by 
authority. 

4.  Persons  sent  or  delegated  by  authority  to 
perform  any  service  or  commission  ;  spec., 
persons  sent  on  political  business,  or  to  pro- 
pagate religion. 

"There  should  be  ■  mistinnot  three  of  the  fellows,  at 
brethnu  of  Salomuu's  Uuum-.'— Aocon .'  jfev  AttantiM, 

5.  The  business  on  witich  a  person  or  agent 
iasent ;  that  duty  with  which  the  persons  Hent 
are  charged  ;  a  commission  ;  a  charge  or  duty 
entrusted. 

"  Pronounce — what  la  thy  mission  I' 

tyron  :  Manfrtd.  Ul.  4. 

6.  The  duty  or  object  which  one  has  to  fill- 
fll  in  life ;  the  object  of  a  person's  or  thtug'a 
existence. 

•'How  to  begin,  how  toaccompllab  best 
Ilia  end  oi  being  on  earth,  and  miuion  high." 

Milton:  P.  iC.  H  114. 

7.  A  station  or  residence  of  missionaries; 
the  missitmaries  ccuuected  with  such  statioo. 

II,  Eccles.  <C  Church  Uist&ry  : 
1,  Singular: 

(1)  The  act  of  appointing  to  the  cure  of  souls 
by  a  lawJul  sui.erior.  In  the  Ronutn  Church 
tlie  mission  of  a  priest  is  derived  fi-om  his 
bishop,  who  receives  his  mission  from  the 
Pope.  Tliere  are  two  views  as  to  mission  in 
the  Anglican  Church  :  (1)  that  mi.ssion  is  con- 
furred  with  consecratitm ;  and  (2)  that  it  ia 
derived  from  the  Crown.  The  fornnr  view  is 
tlie  one  more  generally  held  ;  though  the  sup- 
jxirters  of  the  latter  might  elfectivelv  quote 
the  words  in  which  an  Anglican  bishop  does 
homage  to  the  sovereign  for  his  see.  Among 
non-cpisco|}al  deiiomiiiiitions,  mission  is  gene- 
rally the  act  of  a  governing  body. 

(2)  A  qua.si-parish.  In  cnnitries  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  Honmn  Cliurth,  jiriest,'*  iir« 
appointed  to  missious,  and  are  removable  at 
tlie  will  of  the  bishon.  Since  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Koman  hierarchv  in  England  In 
185U  — known  at  that  time  as  tho  "Papal 
Aggression"— the  chai-go  of  certain  important 
missions  lina  conferred  quasi -parochial  rights. 

[MlSSIONAKV-BECTOR.] 

(3)  The  holding  of  sperial  scr^'ices  in  any 
particular  dislrii-t  with  the  view  of  stirrii:^ 
\\i>  the  inhabiUiiita  to  a  more  active  spihttuJ 
life. 

2.  Plurxd: 

(1)  Foreign  Missions:  Tlie  injunction  o' 
Jesus  which  renders  the  duty  of  iuslitutlntf 
missions  imneralivo  on  tin-  Cliristiaii  Chiircn 
is  ftmiid  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20  and  Mark  xvl. 
1!>-18.  The  hitter  version  of  the  command 
bflongs  to  that  portion  of  the  last  chapter  of 
Mark  whiih  is  of  doubtful  authenUclty 
IMakk).  The  Actit  of  the  A[>oslles  iiarratS 
the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
accompanied  by  the  gift  of  tonu'Ufs.  this 
minicuh'us  endowment  Iwlng  evidently  do- 
Migtii'd  for  mitisioiiary  purposes  (Acts  li.X 
Tliey  tell  also  how  IVnr  and  John  (ii.  M,  v. 
Ac),  and  HUl-Ht-fiuently  Saul,  or  Paul,  fultlllod 
the  tlnal  command  of  Jf»uM{xill. -xxviii).  Tha 
revelation  mmle  U>  Petei  that  no  man.  Ceiitila 
or  Jew.  waa  coinnion  or  unclean,  having  r«- 
inoved  the  preiudlce  ngnlimt  tin-  prr.pjigation 
of  th.-  go.Hp.'Urnong  the  Gentiles  (X.),  St.  Paul 
beainio  their  sjwelnl  HiMJstle,  whih-  St.  I'clcr 


boiU  h6^ :  poUt,  Jo>l 
-•Ian,  -tlan 


;  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9hln,  bon^h  :  go.  Rom ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  af :  ojcpoot.  ^onophon.  o^t^    ph  =  t 
-Uon,  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -jlon,  ^on     shun,   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ^  shUs.    -bio,  -Olo,  4c  -  1>^1,  d^L 
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ha<i  for  his  chief  charge  thp  Jews.  Tradition  is 
probably  correct  in  maUing  everj'  apostle  a 
miaaioniiry,  though  details  as  to  their  several 
splwres  are  not  trustworthy.  In  ant«-NiceiiL' 
times  a  series  of  zealous  missionaries  lat»oured 
to  spread  the  gospel.  A  ceitain  tacit  com- 
promise witli  the  prior  faiths  took  place  iu 
rarious  respects.  The  pagan  festivals  in  par- 
ticular showed  intense  tenacity  of  life,  and 
as  a  rule  it  was  found  needful  to  give  them  a 
Christian  varnish,  and  adopt  tliem  into  the 
new  religion.  On  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity under  Const^mtiue  iu  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, "the  civil  power  concerned  itself  about 
the  sprpad  of  Christiauity.  and  early  in  the 
ninth  Ciiarlemagne  etfected  the  cunversion  of 
the  Saxons  by  a  series  of  bloody  wars.  But 
genuine  missionaries  appeared.  Thus,  St. 
Patriek,  who  laboured  in  the  lifth  century,  is 
called  the  "Apostle  of  Ireland  ;  "  Winifred,  or 
Boniface,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  "Apostle 
of  Germany."  Christianity  had  reached  Bri- 
tain in  Roman  tunes,  but  the  eaily  Biitisli 
churches  having  been  trampled  out  by  tlie 
pagan  Anglo  ISaxons,  Augus-tine  and  forty 
monks  were  sent  to  Canterbury.  He  be&mie 
the  "Apostle  of  England,"'  and  the  first  Eng- 
lish primate.  Iu  the  East,  the  Nestorians, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
prosecuted  missions  in  Tartary  and  other 
parts  of  Asia,  i  heir  zeal  and  devotion  eliciting 
the  admiration  of  Gibbon.  The  first  Spaniards 
in  America  and  the  Furtnguese  in  In(fia  made 
it  a  prominent  object  to  spread  Christianity, 
using,  hijwever,  force  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  order  of  Jesuits  w:is 
established,  to  spread  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  abroad  as  well  as  defend  it  at  home. 
This  order  established  missions  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  South  America.  The  greatest 
name  was  Francis  Xavier  (I50t>-15*22),  the 
"Apostle  of  the  Indies."  The  zeal  of  the 
Jesuits  stirred  up  the  iJominirans,  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  other  orders.  The  Society  de 
Propaganda  Fide  was  instituted  in  1622, 
The  Protestant  churches,  whilst  in  conflict 
with  Rome  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  had  little  energy  to  spare  for 
missions.  In  17U1  there  arose  tlie  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  about  17^2 
the  Moravian  brethren  were  very  z'^alous  for 
missions;  in  1786  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  in  1792  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, in  1795  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
ic  1796  the  Glasgow,  and  in  1796  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society ;  in  1799  the  Church  Mis- 
Bionary  Society,  in  1S16  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Missionary  Society,  and  in  1830  the  Church 
of  Scotland  mission,  aud  in  1843  that  of  the 
Free  Church  came  into  being,  with  several 
others.  In  the  I'nited  States  the  missionary 
spirit  has  been  equally  active,  and  numerous 
Missionary  Societies  e.-^tablished, including  the 
American  Board  of  Missions  (lS10),the  Bur- 
mese Mission,  of  the  Baptists  (lS13j,  Mis-sions 
of  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Clnirches, 
&c.  In  18S9  the  United  States  had  2127  mis- 
sionaries in  the  field.  Great  Britain  26^8.  The 
success  of  this  missionary  work  has  not  been 
very  great,  but  there  is  some  reason  for 
encouragement  and  the  work  goes  actively  on. 

(2)  Home  Missions :  Tlie  taunt,  ""Why  send 
BO  much  money  abjoad  when  there  are  prac- 
tically so  many  heathen  at  home?"  helped 
to  create  home  missions,  wliich  are  uuw 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  nearly  every  city 
of  the  United  Sta.te8,  Great  Britain,  and  else- 
where. 

(3)  Jewish  MissioTis :  The  Lrf>ndon  Society 
for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews 
was  founded  in  1809  ;  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission  to  the  Jews  began  iu  1837;  the  Free 
Church  mission  in  lS4a. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  missions  or 
missionaries. 

"  Th?y  bnd  erected  a  cbiirch  and  school,  and  h.id 
made  Boine  proicress  witli  mtuian  voTL,"~£cho.  Jan. 

•mfss'-ion  (S3  as  sh),  v.t.     [Mission,  5]    To 
send  on  a  mission  ;  to  commission,  to  delegate. 

"  Me  Allah  and  the  Fropbet  mUsion  here." 

Soutliey  :  ThaU^a,  T. 

•miss'-ioa-ar-i-ness  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Eng. 

missionary  ;'-iiess.\  Tue  quality  or  state  of  a 
missionary  ;  litness  or  aptitude  for  tiie  posi- 
tion or  office  of  a  missionary. 

"  Their  rapid  insight  and  flne  aptitude, 
P.irtictiliif  wortn  and  general  Tniiti<inaHnet» 
As  l^Ui  as  thuy  keep  qaiei;  by  tbe  tire 

E.  B.  Bruu>ning :  Aurora  Leigh,  i. 

miss -l6n-a-ry  (ss  as  sb).  5.  &  a.     [Eng. 


A*  As  subst. :  One  who  is  sent  upon  a  re- 
ligious mission  ;  one  who  is  sent  to  propagate 
religion. 

"His  friends  Bald  thathe  bad  been  a  mlirionary;  bia 
enemies  tbat  be  iiad  been  a  buccaneer.'— Jfacau^a^  . 
Bite.  Eng..  ch.  xz. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  religious 
missions  or  missionaries. 

mlsslonary-rector,  «. 

Ecdes.  £  Chjirch  Hist. :  The  title  given  to 
ceitain  Roman  jiriests  in  each  diocese  in  Eng- 
land, from  their  having  charge  of  missions 
more  than  ordinarily  important,  either  on 
account  of  their  having  been  long  established 
or  from  the  size  of  the  congregation.  Missionary 
rectors  were  inst  il  uted  by  a  decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Propaganda  of  April  21,  1802, 
which  decree  was  iiromulgated  in  the  First  Pro- 
vincial Council  of  Westminster  (July,  1852). 

missionary -religions,  s,  pL  A  term 
employed  by  Prof.  Max  Mulier,  in  his  lecture 
on  Missions  in  Westminster  Abbey  (Dec.  3, 
1S73),  to  distinguish  Buddhism,  Muhammad- 
anism,  and  Christianity,  frr>m  Judaism, 
Brahnianism,  and  Zoroastrianism,  which  he 
called  non-missionary. 

"By  miaaionaryreligiont  I  meant  th»Be  In  which 
the  epreailiijg  o(  the  trutli  and  tbe  couversl-jn  of  un- 
believers are  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  avred  duty  by 
the  foamier  ur  bis  immediate  suL-ceasors. '— JfoJ: 
JJuller;  Lhips/rom  a  Qerman  Workthop,  iv.  aia. 

miss'-ion-ate  (ss  as  sh),  v.  i.  [Eng.  misnon ; 
■ate.]    To  act  or  go  on  a  mission. 

miSS'-ion-er (ss  aa  sh),  s.  [Eng.  mission;  -er.] 
One  who  is  sent  on  a  mission ;  a  missionary. 

"  This  extraoriiinaty  conduct  was  duo.  as  the  priests 
alleze.  totbeaclion  »t  certain  Q«xmui  mitnonert. ' — 
Echo,  Jan.  5.  laai. 

*  miss'-ish,  o.  [Eng.  miss  (1),  B. ; -15^,]  Like 
amiss;  prim,  aflVcted,  lackadaisical. 

"You  are  not  going  to  be  mitxish,  1  hope."  —  ifiii 
AtuUtt :  Pride  i  Pruyudice.  ch.  IvlL 

*  miss'-^h-ness,  5.  [Eng.  missish ;  -ness.] 
The  airs  or  affectation  of  a  young  miss  ;  piim- 
Dess,  affictation. 

•*I  hare  lost  him  hy  my  own  want  of  decision— my 
own  muisiihness  rather.  In  likine  to  have  lovers,  iii 
order  to  teaze  them."— T.Zfooit.  AilinUie  Wrong.ch  lu 

MiS-SlS-sip'-p2,  «.  [Native  name  =  the  great 
water.] 

Geofj. :  The  large  river  traversing  the  centre 
of  the  United  States.  Abo  a  State  of  the 
same  name. 

Mlssisslppi-aUlgator,  s. 

Zool. :  Alligator  liiciuSj  sometimes  called  the 
Pike-headed  Alligator.  Length,  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  feet;  deep  greenish-brown  above, 
yellow  below,  with  the  sides  more  or  less 
striped.  Fish  forms  their  staple  food,  but  it 
is  said  that  they  s<imetimes  attack  large  quad- 
rupeds, and  even  human  beings. 

Mis-sis-sip'-pi-an,  a.  &  $. 

A.»  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mississippi 
State  or  Eiver. 

B.  A$  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Mississippi. 

*  mis-sit',  vX    f  Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  sit  (q.T.XJ 

To  sit  lU  upon  ;  to  misbecome. 

miss'-ive,  a.  &.  s.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  missus,  pa 
par.  of  mitto  =  to  aeud.l 
*A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Sent  or  proceeding  from  an  authoritative 
source. 

"The  klrg  grants  &  licence  luider  the  creat  seal, 
called  a  conge  d  t^lire,  to  elect  the  peraoa  be  has  Do- 
minated b)  sis  letters  rrusstiK." — Aytiffe :  Parergon, 

2.  Fitted  or  intended  to  be  thrown,  hurled, 
or  projected ;  missile. 

"  Atrides  first  dischai^'d  the  mistive  spear." 

Pope :  Homer:  Hiad  xL  293. 

K,  As  suhstantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  sent  or  despatched;  an 
announcement  or  injunction  sent  by  a  mes- 
senger ;  a  message,  a  letter. 

*  2.  A  person  sent ;  a  messenger. 

IL  Scots  Law:  A  letter  interchanged  be- 
tween parties,  in  which  the  one  party  offers  to 
buy  or  sell,  or  enter  into  any  contract  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  the  other  party  accepts 
the  offer  completing  the  contract. 

*  miss-maze»  s.    [Mizmaze.] 

*  mis-soiind',  v.t.  [Pret  mis-,  and  Eng. 
sound  (q.v.).J  To  sound  or  pronounce  wrongly 
or  amiss. 


Itlis-SOa'-ri,  s.     [Native  India^i  name.) 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  central  State  of  the 
American  Union,  also  of  a  river  passing 
through  that  State. 

BUssourl  Compromise,  s. 

Hist. :  A  name  popularly  given  to  an  Act  of 
the  American  Congress,  passed  in  1820,  and 
intended  to  reconcile  the  Pro-  and  Anti- 
slavery  parties.  By  this  Act,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Missouri  shouVi  be  admitted  into 
tlie  Union  as  a  slaveholding  State,  but  that 
slavery  should  never  be  estalilished  in  any 
State,  to  be  formed  in  the  future,  lying  north 
of  latitude  36°  30'. 

nUssourl-rattlesnake.  s, 

Zool. :  Crotalus  conjiui-nlu-s  (Say).  A  slender 
snake,  froni  two  to  three  leet  long.  It  is 
found  from  California  to  UtJih,  but  the  VelloW' 
stone  is  its  favourite  locality. 

Bfis  son^ri-an,  a.  &  «. 

A.  As  adj. :     Of  or  pertaining  to  Missouri. 
Ba  AasubsL:    A  native  or  resident  of  Mi»- 
Bouri. 
mi^soy', ».    [Masso y.  ] 

*  mis-speak',  *mis-3peako,  *ml8- 

geak,  v.i,  iL  U     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  speak 
l.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  speak  wrongly  or  amiss;  to  err  In 
upeaking. 

**  It  is  not  K> ;  thoa  baet  mutpoke,  misheard." 

Shukeap.  :  Ainy  John,  UL  L 

2.  To  speak  ill  of  anybody. 

"  Who  but  mittpeata  of  Thee,  he  dpets  at  HeaTcn.' 
Syiveuer.  The  £Mcai/,6<H- 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  speak  or  utter  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

"A  mother  which  delii^hts  to  beare 
Her  early  child  tnuMJpeaJce  half  utter'd  words.' 
Donne:  Poem*,  p,  177. 

2.  To  speak  amiss. 

"  I  cnnuot  of  enule  finde, 
Tbat  i  mitp-yke  haue  ought  bebyiida. 
Whereof  loue  ought  be  ailsij&id." 

(hncer :  C.  A.,  VL 

•  mis-spee9h',  *  mls-peche,  s.   [Pi  ef.  mi.s., 

and  Eng.  speech  (q.v.).J    Speaking  wrongly  or 

amiss. 

"  And  otherwise  of  do  mispeche 
Uy  conscJenca  for  to  &ecbe."        Oower:  C.  A.,  IL 

mis-Opell',  v.t.  [Pref.  miS',  and  Eng.  spell,  v. 
(q.v.j.j     To  spell  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

mis-spell'-ing,  s.  [Mibspelu]  A  wrong 
spelling  of  a  word. 

mis-spend',  tmis-pend,  r.f.  [Pref  mis-, 
and  Eng.  speni-t  (q.v.).]  To  spend  ill ;  to 
waste ;  to  eousume  to  no  purpose ;  to  spend 
uselessly  or  wastefuUy. 

■•  The  eenial  moistnre,  doe 
To  apples,  othcrwiae  mttpentU  itself." 

J.  Philipi :  Cider. 

*  mis-Spend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  misiipend  ;  -er.) 
One  who  misspends  or  wastes  prodigally  or 
iiuprovideutly. 

"  mis  -  spense',  *  mis  -  spenge',  *  mis  - 
pen^e',  s.  [Mi>>sp£^d.]  A  misspending; 
a  ^iieuding  uselessly  ;  waste. 

•  mis-spoke',  *  mis-spok'-en,  pa,  par.  or 

a.       [Mlt-SPEAK.J 

mis-state',  v.t.  [Pref.  mi$-^  and  Eng.  staU 
(q.v.).]  To  state  wrongly  or  incorrectly;  to 
misrepreseut. 

mis-state'-ment,  $.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
statcnu:nt  (q.v  ).]  A  false  or  incorrect  state- 
ment; an  incorrect  representation  of  the  lacts; 
a  misrepresentation. 

mis-Stay't  v.i.     [Eng.  miss,  v.,  and  stay,  a. 

(q-v.).J 

Navt. :  To  miss  stays ;  to  fail  of  going 
about  from  one  tack  to  another  when  tacking, 
but  not  used  of  wearing.    [Stav,  s.] 

mis-stayed',  a.    [Eng.  misstay;  -ed.] 
^aut.  :  Having  missed  staya. 

•  mis-Step',  '  mls-steppe,  v.i.  [Pref.  mt»-. 
and  step  (q.v.).]  To  step,  to  move,  to  eo 
wrongly  or  astray. 

"  Whereso  as  ener  his  loue  g<\ 
ghe  shall  not  with  her  litell  to 
Jlitateppe."  Gower:  O.  A-.  ' 

*  mis-step',  s.     [Misstep,  v.]     A  wrong  oi 

false  step. 
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f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSn,  fitther :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  » ;  qn  =  kw. 


missucceed — mistion 
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•  mis  suc-^ced',  v.i.  [irvt.  im**,  ai.d  Fug. 
naxed  <(i.v.).j    To  turn  out  liL 

"  »y  ttia  miuiteemdins/  ot  mUU)n.'—FuU^ i  »'ofs 
CJUm.  1L  7. 

•  mis-s&o-^eas',  «.     [Pret  wt»-,  and  Eng. 

guccfv  (q.v.).]     lU-success. 

*-&om«  •hiningalch«Tul«t  thU  e»«tit  »!!  thf  (»tilt  o( 
hU  "luiun-Mi  u|R>ii  !■>■  KtiUkM  or  liw  luruiuM.  —lip. 
IlitU .  if^rmon  at  Court.  A  ug.  8. 

•  ml8  siig-gest-l6n  (I  as  y).  e,  [Prcf.  mis-, 
atxl  hliif:.  suggestion  (,q.v.).J    A  wroug  or  evil 

••  ThMc  chwiUra  ....  th»*  wooM  f»fn  win  voa 
from  u»  "1th  iinTtttrlckJofmiMMtfy**®**-'— **^^"'^-' 
J  Lttur  fartBti^icuL 

•  mis  sfim-ma'-tlon,  «.  [Prcf.  mf^-,  and 
Ei.^'.  xutiLmatioii  (q.v.)  J    A  wrung  Bunmialion. 

"A  Tnluumaiion  lu  ft  tiitMl  •coouiit-'— ^ooU.-  A^ft 
A'jy.  ch.  IL 

•  mia  SUif ,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  *«i(,  v. 
(q.v,).j    To  suit  ill. 

"  J/fMMiV/iiff  ngrput  iniin  nio«t" 

J/rt    tSrvtemiKj  :  .\apol«'/n  III.  in  Hai$. 

*inia'-inire(snreasshur).«.  [\^i.missuru3, 
fut.  p-if.  of  vlitto  =  t^^  smiU.l    A  mission. 

•■  The  mUtuT*  I  aeiid  joyi." —Adam* :   Hor*«,  It.  lia 

•  mis-sway,  v.t.  [Prcf.  mu-,  and  Eug.  «raj/ 
(q.v.).J     To  misrule. 

"Through  mitmcasfing  It  seem'd  to  dpcUno.' 

/>(it-i(fj     J/icrin;u(m<)(,  p.  60. 

•  mlS-SWear*,  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Etifr. 
jru'fur  ('i-v.).]  To  sweur  falsely;  to  forsweiir 
one's  self. 

•  mis'-Bwbm,  jw.  'par.  or  a,     [Misswear.] 

•  mis-si^,  0,  [Ens.  »ti«« (1) s-  *.  -V-]  Jlissish, 
aEtei'tud,  tieutiiuental. 

"ThP  foinm-*!!  namby-pamtiy  little  misty  phrasa."— 
UUa  Kdfffworth:  Helm.  cb.  1.1  vul 

mist,  •  mylst,  *  myet,  •  mysto,  s.    [A.S. 

rmst  =  glonni,  darkness;  cogii.  with  lid. 
mirtr=  mist ;  Sw.  miM  —  fog^y  weather ;  Dut. 
vtist  =  fog  ;  Ger.  mut  =  dung. J 

1,  LU. :  Visible  watery  vapour  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere  at  or  near  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth  ;  the  fall  of  rain  or  water  in  almost  ini- 
I'erceptil'ly  fine  drops. 

"Tb«ml<l)iTiil  rum  which  the  wmt  wind  brings  np 
from  «  buuudltsBS  ocvau."— J/ucau^^;  i/i*t.  /inff.,cU. 
III. 

IT  A  dense  migt  Is  called  a  fog  (q.v.). 

2.  Fi^.:  Anything  which  dims,  obscures, 
or  darkens. 

••  All  mtit  from  thene© 
Purge  and  dlaperso."  JlUtvn :  P.L.,  UL  63. 

mist  flower,  s. 

Hot. :  Conocliniuni,  a  genus  of  Composites. 
One  species,  Conoclinium  cfrlestinum,  is  a 
wt-ecl  with  fragrant  blue  or  purple  flowers, 
growing  iu  the  United  States. 

mist,  v.t.  &  {.    [M18T,  0.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cover  as  with  mist ;  to 
cloud,  to  dim. 

"  L»nd  me  •  Iookln|t-^Uai ; 
It  tbnt  her  hr«Hlh  wUl  miu  ur  •b^iii  the  atone, 
Why  thvu  she  Uvm.-  .•ihaArtp. :  I^tr.  v.  S. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  misty ;  to  drizzle. 
mis-ta'en',  a.    [Mistaken.] 
mis-tak'-a-ble.    mis-tahe'-a-ble,  a. 

(Kiig.  mUtitl^e) ;  -ahlf.]  Cap.ihlc  of \wiiig  mis- 
taken ;  hable  to  be  mistaken;  liable  to  mis- 
concoptlon, 

"Thry  Atm  met  forth  In  minor  And  l«u  mittaktabU 
n  011)1  »rt»."—f(r</i«**  .    futff'ir  JCrrvura,  lik.  tL.  cU.  1. 

mis  toko',  v.t.  4t  i.    Hcvh  mistaka  =  to  take 
hy  llll^Uike.J 
A.  Transitive: 
•  1.  To  take  away  wrongly  or  Improperly. 


•  2.  To  Uke  tu  error. 

••Bfrt  your  tnip  trick,  nuatl,  inu>t  he,  to  b*  rver 
biiay.  mill  mut'ik' n*^y  tlif  l>-<lt1<->  nnil  ran*,  in  hi^to, 
bflxTc  llt^v  Ih>  halt  drunk  uU'  ^ilan  Jonion  .  bartho- 
lom^w  F\t(r.  Ill   S. 

3.  Tn  take  or  understand  wrongly  ;  to  ron- 
coive  or  nnderntaiid  cmincoiisly  ;  to  niisap- 
pielirixl.  to  miHiindertttund  ;  to  iniscoiR-elve. 

"  My  laUier'i  iiurfniarj  havn  Iwvn  mi't-^h." 

fiSttkimp. :  7  Bwnrp  I V..  It.  L 

4.  To  tJike  cmc  person  or  thing  f<tr  another  ; 
to  liimKtne  erroneously  one  jieraun  or  thing  to 
\x  itii'iltier. 

"  Hen  .  .  .  arr  apt  to  mWok«  a  want  of  TlKonr  In 
thotr  hnaflnathMie  fur  a  dolloacy  lii  Uialr  JuU)(iu«iita." 
—  Towv  •  On  tgrte  Pomrjf, 


B.  liitraii^ivt: 

1.  To  make  a  mistake  In  Judgment ;  to  mis- 
t;t<!^.  to  be  in  error ;  to  be  under  a  miaappre- 

liLMision. 

"  Why.  «Ir.  who  bade  yoH  call  hrr? 
Vuur  wu-v)iii>.  mu  :  urcl»e  I  mutoCNL" 

6huXeii/  .   Tico  U^ntlftiun  nf  Vrrona,  U.  L 

*  2.  To  transgress  ;  to  commit  a  fuulL 

•■  Ye  that  a)'«ii.-<t  your  love  mitfakfth.' 

/t'ffmuunl  ql  Ihs  Hote, 

mis-take',  s.    [Mistake,  v.] 

1.  An  error  of  judgment  or  opinion  ;  a  mis- 
conception ;  a  misappreheusiou,  a  misunder- 
standing, a  blunder. 

"  Rectify  Uie  mittaka  of  hlitorUna**— Aoy .'  On  CA« 

Crtattvn,  ^L  L 

2.  A  fault,  an  error,  a  blunder ;  a  WTong  act 
doue  uniutentioually. 

"A  sentiment,  In  itself  anili\1>l«<  and  re«i>«tat'l". 
led  him  tocuiiimit  tlic  Kn-Atc-Bt  mutaXe  of  lua  «hulo 
liSc'—Macaulau :  But.  tng  ,  ch.  xxlv. 

*\  No  mistnkf  :  Beyond  all  doubt  or  ques- 
tion;  unqueAtiunaUy,  certainly,  without  fail. 

mis-tak'-en,  a.    [Mistake,  v.] 

1.  Erroneous,  incorrect. 

"The  faHaclouK  aod  mut<tken  reports  of  •eaBe.''— 
South:  .StfT^twTU,  vol.  It.,  »er   2. 

2.  Labouring  under  a  mistake  or  miscon- 
ception ;  wrong. 

"She,  mittaken.  se^ma  to  dat«  on  me." 

:ifMiketp. .-  Tvcifth  SiatU.  IL  2. 

%  To  be  mistaken  : 

1.  To  be  misunderstood,  zniscoDceived,  or 
misjudged. 

2.  To  be  in  error ;  to  make  a  mistake ;  to 
be  under  a  misapprehension. 

"  fou  am  too  much  mJ^MArn  In  thla  king." 

tiifiAap.  :  Herirjf  ( .,  iL  4. 

mis-tak'-en-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  mistaken;  -Jy.] 
liy  mislakt' ;  mistakingly. 

mls-tak'-er,  «■  [En^;.  mi$tak(f) :  •er.']  One  who 
makes  a  mistake  ;  uiie  wlio  misunderstimls. 

"The  wcM-nipanlng  IgTjomnee  of  some  mittaJcera."— 
ftp.  Hall  :  Apol.  Atlet.  to  the  Jiaadgr. 

mls-tak'-ing,  s.  [Mistake,  i^.]  A  mistake, 
an  eiTur,  a  blunder. 

•■  Now.  I  perceive,  thou  art  a  reTerend  father  j 
I'linluii,  i  prT\y  thpe.  for  luy  iuimI  mUlnhnii. ' 

a/ntkttp. :  Tamiiii/  af  the  Shrew,  Ir.  B. 

mis-tak'-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  mUtaking;  -ly.] 
iiy  mistake  ;  mistakenly,  erroneously. 

"  That  we  may  not  mittakinf/lv  Pear  op  the  wall*  of 

Bnyiel  while  Me  liit^fiid  Jeruxiilt-nu'^ii^.  i/uU.  J/yater^ 
uf  GoUlinwe.     lt;j..iolle  prctlxed.l 

mis-taoghf  (aught  as  at),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Mistkach.] 

•  mis-teafta',  •  mls-teche,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-, 
and  Eng.  teach  (q.v.).]  To  teadi  wrongly  ;  V* 
give  wrong  instruction  to. 

"  More  ehaTiie  for  tho)Mj  who  have  mittnwiht  them." 
—MUUm  .   AinniatL  on  licmofiglruitt's  i>f/vncih 

"  mis-tell', tJ.(.  [Pref.  mi5-,  and  Eng.  (e/? (q.v.).] 

1.  To  tell  wrongly  or  lucorrectly ;  to  mis- 
rejiurt. 

2.  To  miscount. 

"Their  i>n»yer»  are  by  tli«  doaen,  wbeo  If  XYmymUtell 

oiif,  ttii'>  LUiuke  all  tiie  rest  \^*L'—Or*(on.  Stramjc 
SfWi:4,  p   6, 

•  mls-tSm'-per,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-^  and  Eug. 
tamper,  v.  (q.v'.).J  To  disorder,  to  disturb,  to 
ilisuasu. 

**  Nor  hai1«nd'e  veale  nor  chUdreo's  woe  mittemjitreJ 

my  lirrul  '" 

»  arugr.  Albiont  KnaUiiid.  hk.  TlL.  eh.  X^tlv. 

•  mis-tom'-pcrod,  a.    [Mistcmper,  v.] 

1.  Disordered,  disuused,  irritated,  ill-tem- 
pered. 

**  Thin  Inundation  of  miitemptrr'd  humoor 
iU-nU  by  yuu  uuly  t<>  ix*  (|UAltt)vd." 

^luiiMi',  :  Ainff  John,  T.  I. 

2.  B;iilly  tempered  ;  tempered  to  a  bad  pur- 
pose or  end. 

"Throw  yoor  wniOmnj-fred  «-TAi>otM  to  the  grvund." 
bluiKrtp.  :  livnt»o  A  Juitwt.  1.  t. 

mis' -tor  (1).  s.  [The  snme  word  os  mastfr 
(q.v.).)  AJaster,  sir;  Llie  rununou  fi<riM  of 
address  hi  an  adult  male.  It  Is  now  always 
abtiieviateil  in  writing  to  the  form  Mr. 

•  mis-tor  (2).  'mis  tore, '.    [O.  Pr. wuufi>r 

(Kr,  m/firr).  troni  Lat.  m(in<(Tii»Tn=-«  setrice; 
mini»(rr  ~  a  strvant.  Misirr  and  minutry  are 
thus  doublets.)    (MiNisTr.R.] 

1.  A  trn<lu,  an  art,  an  occupation,  an  era* 
ployinent. 

"  III  youth  hr  lemwl  bailde  a  fwwl  rmtttrre. 
lie  w^  a  wal  guod  wrltflit.  a  tmrpenUire.' 

Chnumr:  C.  r,«ll. 


2.  Manner,  kind,  soi-t. 
"The  rt>Unj*»  knijiht  toward  him  ctom«1  faaL 
To  wnet  wbatmufrrwl^fht  was  M  duiua)'d. 

Sp9f»40r:  /*.«..  LlL& 

mis'-ter  (3).  «.  fEtym.  doubtful. ]  Need, 
necesatty.    (Scotch.) 

"World'*  Rear  was  henoaforward  tlie  leaat  of  hCT 
care.  .  .  ,  nor  waa  Itllkely  to  be  mucklahar  fUMJUr.'— 
.V  .» .  fffart  qf  MiUloOttun,  ch.  XLir. 

*  mis'-ter,  •mis-tro,  v.t.  &  i,   [Mister  (2),  i.I 

A.  Trans.  .*  To  occasion  loss  to. 

B.  Intrana. ;  To  need,  to  be  neccaaary,  to 
bout. 

**  A»  for  my  name  It  miitrrth  not  to  ten." 

Jtperuer .-  K  «..  U  L  VIL  H. 

*  mls-tere,  «.    [Mister  (2),  «.J 

mis-term',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  ttm 
(q.v.).j  To  tt.Tiu  ur  dcsigualeerroJiuuusly ;  to 
Diiscull,  to  misname. 

"  World's  exile  Is  death :  then  baulihed 
Is  death  tnitttn'fd." 

Shaketp-  '  /tom^o  i  Juliet.  UL  E 

*  mis'-ter-Ship,  a.  [Eng.  mister  O);  -thip.\ 
The  sUite  or  (luality  uf  being  a  mister  (q.v.). 
{^}iakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4.) 

*  mis'-ter-3?,  *  mys'-ter-j^,  *  mys-tcr-lo, 

s.  [Lat.  minislrnum.]  A  tratk-,  an  occupii- 
tion,  a  business.    (Mi.'jtfr  ('J),  s.\ 

*'  That  which  Is  the  nobleat  mvteri« 
Brlnga  to  n:i'ri.iiu'li  and  commun  tiifamy.' 

bpeiuwT  :  Jlulher  ilublMtnU  Tata. 

*  mist'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  mist ;  /aKl)'\  Clouded 
or  dininii;il  with  tears,  as  with  mist. 

"  Here  they  are  but  lelt,  and  seen  with  nuj'.ft*/  eyea" 
ahti/U^fj.  .   I'tricle*,  X.  *. 

*  mis-think',  "  mls-thlnke,  r.t.  &  t.  [Pret 

mis-,  and  Eng.  thini:  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intrans. :  Tu  think  wrongly. 

"  Whau  they  mittbinte,  tlier  lightly  let  It  p^ne.' 
C&nucf  r  .■  Court  of  U»9» 

B.  rrD7U. :  To  misjudge,  to  think  ill  of. 

"  How  will  the  country  for  these  woful  chnncee. 
J/mFAi/iA  the  kitj£,  and  not  be  aat:etled  I" 

Hhiiketp.  :  3  Henry  I'/.,  li  t. 

"  mis-thought'  (ought  as  at),  pa.  par.  or 
a.    [MisimtiK.] 

*  mis- thought'  (ought  as  at),  s.    JJ*ref. 

iiiis;  and  Eng.  tlioufikt,  8.  (q.v.).J  Wrong 
thoughts  or  Ideas;  an  erroneous  notion  ;  mis* 
take. 

*•  Through  error  and  7nitthmt(jht' 

S,T»*fr :  F.  v-.  IV.  tIIL  U. 

•mis-thrive',  v.i.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
Ikrivf  Oi.v.).j  Not  to  tlirive  ;  to  foi^e  or  suc- 
ceed ilL 

*  mis-thro'Wr',  v.  t.    [  Pref.  mu-,  and  Eng.  tkroia, 

V.  (q.v.).J    To  throw  or  cast  wrongly. 

"  Uast  thou  thyusie  oufiht  muthrotre t' 

Ower:  C   A-Vk-L 

mis'-ti-c6,  8.     [Turk,  mistigo.    (Littrc.)} 

,Vri»f.  :   A  small  Mt-diterranean  vesstl,  be- 
tween a  zebeca  and  a  felucca. 

"  mis-tide',  v.i.    [A.S.  mistiilan.] 

1.  To  betirle  ill  or  auiss  ;  to  turn  out  111  or 
unforturiatt  ly. 

2.  To  fare  ill,  to  he  unfortunate. 

"Att«liut(>  he  Hhtil  nilahapp*  aud  miitid^.'—ChaiM 
eer:  Taie qf  JleitlMiu*. 

* mist-i-head,   "mist  1-heed,  $.     [Eng. 

mi.s/y;  hfud.}  The  sUte  ol  being  misty; 
mistiness. 

"Whatmeanetb  thl*.  what  talbU  miJf/Vrrf?- 

thatufwr.    Complaint  tf  Mart  *  femu 

mist'-I-lj^,  <idv.  [Eng.  viisty:  -'i/.]  In  a  misty 
luunner  ;  dJndy,  durkly,  obscnivly. 

"  ThlM  phUoMopherw  iiwko  m>  mUtitu 
III  till*  >  rtft.  tliHi  niHU  Miinot  c^uir  (hereby. 
Korauy  w|t  that  ini-u  have  now  aiUvM.'* 

Chauon- :  C.  r„  1«.M1 

miS'timo',  v.i  A  I.     (A.S.  miihman.) 

"A.  Intrans.:  To  turn  out  III,  to  happea 
amias ;  to  mistide. 

B.  Trans. :  To  time  wrongly  ;  not  to  ailapt 
or  ailjust  tlio  time  to. 

mis- timed',  a.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Enc-  Hmrd 
(il.v.).j  Out  of  iruic  or  place  ;  inappruphatr  ; 
Dot  suited  to  tlie  time  or  oocaaiuu  :  as,  a  »i«- 
timed  boast. 

mist-V-n^Saa,  s.  lEng.  mUty,  ^tm)  Tlie 
<|iia1ity  or  state  of  living  misty  ;  darkn<-.H>t, 
diMiiir4<N,  olwuilty. 


'mIst'-lAn  (1  aa  y\  «.     [lat  nlxilo  =  n  mtx- 
lug,  a  mixture,  from  miiifiu,  pa.  par.  of  mitcto 


b<^.  boy:  potlt,  jowl:  cat.  9011.  chorus.  9hlii.  bon^h :  go.  Kom ;  thin,  (his:  sin.  lu^:  oxpoct,  Xonophon.  Of  1st.    -Ihg. 
-«lan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shtin ;  -(ion.    ^lon  -  shun,    -oloom,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  Ic  -  b^  doL 
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=  to  mix.]    A  mixture,  a  mixing,  a  blending 
together. 

•■  Both  bodies  do,  by  the  new  t«xtnr«  reaalting  from 
tbeir  mittion,  produce  colour."— £oyi«  .'  On  Colour*. 

mXs-ti'-tie,  vX  [Pref.  mis;  and  Eng.  title,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  call  or  designate  by  the  wrong 
title  or  name. 

*  That  man'a  mistUUd  sorrow's  heir  " 

Comba :  Dr.  byntax :  Tour,  L  41. 

mis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from 
mist,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  mist,  to  mizzle,  to  drizzle. 
[UisLE,  Mlzzle.] 

*inist'-less,  a.  [Eng.  mis(,  and  U&s.l  Free 
from  mist. 

"  Migtlett  h»  noon.  RDd  (lesli  as  momlog"— J/iw 
Bronti:  \'iU^«.  ch.  xiv. 

tpig'-t.lA-toe  (tie  as  el),  s.  [A.S.  misUltdn ; 
IceL  mistelUia ;  Dnt.' viistelboom  ;  Dan.,  S\v., 
Ger.  TTLisUlt  from  Ger.  mist  ~  manure,  dirt, 
mist,  fog  ;  the  element  toe  is  believed  by  Skeat 
to  be  A.S.  (rtn  =  a  twig.] 

Bot. ;  Viscumalbum,  a  plant  parasitic  on  the 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  on  the  thorn,  the 
oak,  the  poplar,  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  Scotch 
fir,  Ac.  It  sometimes  kills  the  branch  or 
even  the  tree  on  which  it  is  a  parasite.  It 
occurs  as  a  yellow-green  glabrous  pendent 
bush,  one  to  four  feet  lon^,  with  the  fibres  of 
the  roots  insinuated  into  tne  wood  of  the  tree 
on  which  it  preys;  its  branches  dicliotomous, 
knotted;  its  leaves,  one  to  three,  glabrous ;  its 
flowers  in  threes,  inconspicuous,  green  ;  its 
berries  glolwse  or  ovoid,  yellow,  viscid. 
Found  in  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia. 
There  are  several  species  in  the  Vnited  States, 
Bimilar  in  appearance  and  habit  to  those  of 
Europe,  but  placed  in  a  different  genus,  Phora- 
dendron.  P.  Jlatieacen$  is  found  frum  New 
Jersey  southward.  The  mistletoe  was  deemed 
sacred  by  the  Druids,  and  is  still  frequently  em- 
ployed in  Christmas  festivities  and  eportfl  {\). 

%  Kissing  under  the  mistJetot : 

Scandinavian  Mythol.:  The  wicked  Bpirit, 
Loki,  hated  Balder,  the  favourite  of  the  gods, 
and,  making  an  arrow  of  mistletoe,  gave  it  to 
Hader,  the  god  of  darkness  and  himself  blind, 
to  test.  He  shot  the  arrow  and  killed  Balder. 
He  was  restored  to  life,  and  the  mistletoe 
given  to  the  goddess  of  love  to  keep,  every 
one  passing  under  it  receiving  a  kiss  as  a 
proof  that  it  was  the  emblem  of  love,  and  not 
of  death.    (Bretcer.) 

mist'-like,  a.  [Eng.  mist,  and  like.)  Resem- 
bling a  mist,  like  a  mist. 

"The  breath  of  heart-sick  groans 
Misttike  iiifold  ine  from  the  i^earch  ot  eyes.' 

Shaki:sp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  iii,  S. 

miB-tdld',  pa.  par.  ot  a.     [Mistell.] 

mia-took',  pret.  &  po.  par.  of  v.   [Mistake,  v.] 

* mis-tra-di-tion,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
tradition  (q.v.). J     Wrong  tradition. 

"Monsters  of  mistradition.' 

Ttrnnyion     t^ueen  Mary.  It.  3. 

*mis-train'.   *mys-trayn,   v.t.     [Pref. 

mis-,   and   Eng.  tvain,    v.    (q.v,).J      To   train 
wrongly  or  badly. 
"With  corruptfull  bribes  is  to  nntmth  myttraivned.' 
Spemer  :  F.  i^..  V.  xi.  54. 

mSs'-tral,  s.  [ProT.  Fr.  for  mastraX,  from 
masire  =  a  master.)  A  violent  cold  north- 
west wind  experienced  in  the  Mediterranean 
provinces  of  France,  destroying  fruit,  blos- 
soms, crops,  Ac.  It  blows  most  fiercely  in 
the  autuiim,  winter,  and  early  spring. 

mis-tr&ns-late', "" mlsse-trans-late,  v.l 

[Pref.   mis-^  and    Eng.    translate   (q-v.).]      To 
translate  wrongly,  to  misrender. 

"Eusebtus  by  them  miMftranslated,"  —  Bp.  BaU: 
Eonour  of  J/arried  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  5  -J- 

mis- trans-la' -ti on,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
tratislation  <q.v.).]  A  false  or  incorrect  trans- 
lation ;  a  misrendering. 

•mis-trans-pbrt'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  mis-,  and 
Eng.  transported  (q.v.).]  Carried  or  borne 
away  from  one's  self  wrongly  ;  misled  by  pas- 
Bion  or  strong  feeling. 

"  So  farre  miitransport^d  as  to  condemn  a  good 
prayer  because  as  it  la  in  hia  heart,  so  it  is  in  bis 
DOOK  too' —  fip.  BaU:  An  Butnble  liemoruirancc. 

*iniS'tread'-mg,  5.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
Crep'/in^  Cy.v.).]  A  wrong  or  false  step,  a  sin, 
»  feult,  a  misdoing;  misbehaviour. 

"For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  Heaven. 
T*  punish  my  nUttre'tdings.' 

Shake4p.  :  3  Benry  IV..  ill.  J. 


'mis-treat',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  treat 
(q.v.).]  To  treat  wrongly  or  ill ;  to  ill-treat, 
to  maltreat. 

"  0  poor  mittr^at^d  democratic  beaat." 

Southcy :  SondedcripU,  It. 

mis-treat'-mSnt,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
treatment  (q.v.).]  Wrong,  improper,  or  un- 
kind treatment ;  ill-treatment, 

mis' -tress,  *  mals-tress.  *  mais-tresse, 

s.      [O.   Fr.  inaistresse ;    Fr.   maitresse,   from 
maistre  ;  Fr.  maitre  =  a  master  ;  Lat.  magister; 
Sp.  &  ItaL  maestro ;  Port,  mestrt.]  [Master,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  woman  who  governs  ;  a  woman  who 
has  power,  authority,  or  command ;  tlie 
female  head  of  an  estliblishment,  as  a  school, 
a  family,  &c.  The  correlative  of  servant  or 
sii-hject. 

"The  m&ids  officious  round  their  rnietrfu  wait,' 

Pope :  Homer ;  Jliud  iii.  bU. 

2.  A  female  owner. 

"  ril  use  thee  kindly  for  tby  miitrea'  snke," 

ShaJceip. :  Two  Qentleirien  of  Vtrona.  iv.  4. 

3.  A  woman  skilled  in  anything. 

4.  A  woman  courted  and  beloved  ;  a  sweet- 
heart ;  a  woman  who  has  command  over  one's 
heart. 

"  My  mittreii  brows  are  raven  black." 

^hakesp.  :  Sonnet  127. 

5.  A  concubine ;  a  woman  who  fills  the 
place  but  has  not  the  rights  of  a  wife. 

"  But  aoon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  be  took 
Anutber  mittreu,  or  new  book.' 

Byron :  Mazeppa.  iv. 

6.  A  title  of  address  applied  to  a  married 
lady,  nearly  equivalent  to  madam.  Formerly 
it  was  applied  to  married  or  unmarried  women 
indiscriminately.  It  is  now  written  in  the 
abbreviated  form  Mrs.  (pronounced  mls'-ls). 

"  Mistress,  'tis  well,  your  choice  a^Tees  with  mine." 
SAakesp.  :  Pericles,  li.  *. 

•7.  A  lady. 

"To  meet  some  mistrets  Sne 
When  mistresses  from  coiunioii  oense  are  hid.' 

Shakesp. :  Luvt't  Labour's  Lost,  L  L 

n.  TedinicaHy: 

1.  Law :  The  proper  elyle  of  the  wife  of  an 
esquire  or  of  a  gentleman.    yWharton.) 

2.  Bowls:  The  small  ball  used  in  the  game 
of  bowls,  now  called  the  Jack. 

"So.  so,  rub  on  and  kiss  the  mistrets." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  A  Creaida,  ill.  JL 

*  mistress-piece,  s.  A  chief  perform- 
ance of  a  woman.  Formed  on  analogy  of 
master-piece  (q.v.). 

mistress -ship.  a. 

1.  The  position  of  a  mistress ;  rule  or  do- 
minion. 

"  H  any  of  them  shall  usurp  a  mittress-ship  over  the 
rest,  or  m;ike  herself  a  queen  over  tbein." — Bp.  Hail  : 
Resolutions  for  Religion. 

*  2.  A  style  of  address  to  ladies ;  ladyship. 

*  mis' -tress,  v.i.  [Mistress,  s.]  To  wait  or 
atu-nd  upon  a  mistress  ;  to  court. 

"  Thy  idleness ;  which  yet  thou  canst  not  fly 
By  dreaaing,  -nUitressing.  and  compllmenc' 

Herbert  :  Church  Porch. 

*  mis'- tress  - ly,    a.      [Eng.    mistress;    -ly.] 

Pertaining  to  the  mistress  of  a  household. 

"  Will  be  take  from  me  the  mistretsty  uaoage. 
ment  T  '—Richartiton  :  Chirissa.  L  293, 

•mis-tri'-al,  s.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  trial 
(q.v.).]        ■ 

Law :  A  trial  which  from  some  defect  in  the 
process  or  the  triers  is  erroneous  or  abortive  ; 
a  false  trial. 

*  mis-trisf ,  v.t,    [Mistru.st,  ».j 

*  mis- trow' -ing,   t  mis  -  trow  -  yug,   s. 

[Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.    trowing  (q.v.).J     Mis- 
trusting, distrust. 

"For  eapyall  and  mistrotrynffes 
Thei  did  than  siicbe  thyitges. 
That  every  man  might  other  know.* 

Oower :  C.  A.,vi. 

mis-trflst',  s.  [Pref.  mis;  and  Eng.  trust,  s. 
(q.v.).]  Distrust,  suspicion,  want  of  confi- 
dence or  trust 

"Tet  yoMimittnut  cannot  make  me  a  traitor," 

Shakesp, :  As  Fou  Like  It,  i.  3. 

mis'-trust',  v.t.  [Pref,  mis-,  and  Eng.  trust, 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  feel  distrust,  suspicion,  or 
donbt  regarding ;  to  doubt,  to  suspect,  to 
distrust. 

"  I  am  ever  ready  to  mistrust  »  promising  title.**— 
Goldsmith  .   Bee,  No,  t 

mis-trust'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mistrust;  -er.]  One 
who  mistrusts  or  distrusts. 

"You  infidelles  and  mistrustera  of  God."— Bam**.' 
Works,  p  3S4, 


mis  trust -fnl,  o.  [Eng.  mistrust;  -fui^CjJ 
Full  of  doubt,  suspicion,  or  mistrust;  diffi- 
dent, suspicious,  doubtful. 

"  He,  who  most  excels  In  fact  of  arms,  .  .  . 
Mistrustful,  grounds  biscouriue  ou  despair.* 

Milton:  P.L..U.IM. 

mis-trilSt'-f^-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  mistrustful: 
■ly.]  In  a  distrustful,  doubting,  or  suspiciooa 
manner ;  with  mistrust. 

"  Mistrustfully  he  trustetb.  and  he  dreadingly  diddai*.* 
Warner:  Albions  England,\))L.  vL.cn.  xxxiil. 

mis-triist  -fiil-ness,  *  mis  -  trust  -  fol  - 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  viistrustjul ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mistrustful ;  doubt, 
suspicion,  mistrust. 

"  A  punishemente  foi   — ^      

present  declared."— Ciiai  .  Lttke  1. 

* mis-trfist'-ing,  a,      [Eng.  mistrust;  -ing.\ 

Mistrustful,  suspicious. 

•  mis-trust'-ing-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  mistrusting; 

•ly.]  In  a  doubting  or  mistrustful  manner; 
mistrustfully,  suspiciously. 

mis-triist '-less.   a.     [Eng.  mistrust;   -less.} 
Free  from  mistrust,  suspicion,  or  doubt;  un- 
suspicious, unsuspecting,  tiustful. 
"  The  swain  mistrustleu  of  hia  smutted  face. 
While  secret  lau^jLter  littered  round  the  place.** 

Ooldsmith :  Deserted  VUlage. 

mis-tryst',  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  (rjrf 
(q.v.).]  To  disappoint  by  breaking  an  engage- 
meat  ;  to  deceive,  to  \ise  ill. 

"They  are  sair  m^istrysted  yonder  la  their  ParU»- 
ment  House," — Scott-  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

*  mis-tune',  v.t.     [Pref.  m  15-,  and  Eng.  txine, 

v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  tune  wrongly  or  incorrectly  ;  to 
put,  play,  or  sing  out  of  tune. 

"  Hymn  mistuned  and  muttered  pmyer 
The  victim  for  hia  fate  pre|>are. ' 

Scoit :  J^rd  of  the  Isles,  v.  SL 

2.  Fig.  :  To  disorder  ;  to  put  out  of  order. 

"From  the  body,  by  long  ails  ynistuned. 
These  evils  sprung." 
Armstrong :  The  Art  qf  Preserving  BtaStK. 

mia-tiir'-a  (pi  mis-tur'-se),  s.    [Lat.] 

riiarm. :  A  mixture.  There  are  a  Mistura 
Ammoniaci,  a  Mistura  Camphora;  and  about 
ten  others  in  the  modern  pharmacopceia. 

*  nus-tum',  •  mis-toume,  *  mys-tume. 

v.t,  ^  i.     [Pref.  mis-,  ami  Eny;,  turn,  v.  (q.v.).  j 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  wron^jly  ;  to  prevent,  tc 
upset 

"  Ther  been  somme  that  troublen  you.  and  wolen 
mv'turne  [itivertcre]  the  evan^cie  of  Crist."  —  Hy- 
cl{ife:  Galatians  i. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  turn  or  go  wrong;  to  be 

prevented. 

"  And  whan  this  littel  worlde  mistoumeth. 
The  gre:kt  worlds  all  overtoineth." 

Uijiver:  C.  A     (Prol,) 

* mis-tu'-tdr,  v.t.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
tutor  (q.v.).  J     To  teach  or  instruct  amiss. 

"  .Vistutored  youtlis.  who  ne'er  the  charm 
Of  Virtue  hear,  nor  wait  at  Wisdom's  door." 

L'dteards:  Sonnet  39. 

miat'-Jr  (l),  a,  [A.S.  mistig,  from  mw;  =  gloom.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Covered,  obscured  or  hidden  with 
mist;  characterized  or  accompanied  by  mist; 
overspread  with  mist. 

"  The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  mi«/y  top 
Swell  on  the  sight."  Thoutsoti  :  S-ummer,  H. 

2.  Fig, :  Obscure,  clouded ;  difficult  to  un- 
derstand :  as,  A  misty  writer. 

H  In  the  figurative  use  of  this  word  there 
is  no  doubt  a  confusion  with  misty  (2)l 

•  mist'-S^  (2),    •  mysf -J^,  o,      [Lat  mysticm 

=  mystic  (q.v.).]     Mystic,  dark. 

"  ilysfy  or  prevey  to  mAuuys  wytta.  Mistieus."— 
Prompt  Parv. 

mis  iin-der-stiuid',  v.t.     [FreC  mt^-,  and 

Eng.  understand  {jix.v.).']  Not  to  understand; 
to  misconceive,  to  mistake,  to  mi^udge,  to 
misinterpret. 

"  There  is  one  part,  however,  of  these  p«|<cn,  in 
which  I  conceive  1  have  been  ynisuttderstoo<L'  —Ob 
server,  Na  152. 

"mis-un-der-Stand'-er,  s.  [Eng.  misund- 
erstand; -er.]     One  who  misunderstands. 

"  But  divers  and  many  text^  as  farre  semed  unto 
the  mi&ntnderstandert  to  sp«ake  against  purgatory.'  — 
Sir  T.  More  :   fVorkes.  p,  32i 

mis-un-der-stand'-ing,  s.  [Pret  mis-,  and 
Eng.  understanding  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  misconception,  a  misapprehension ;  a 
mistake  of  the  meaning  or  intent 

"  Sometimes  the  misunderstanding  ot  a  word  haa 
scattered  and  destroyetl  those  who  have  been  in  p 
siou  of  victory."— .So«(A.'  Sermons,  vol.  i,.  ser.  8. 
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2.  A  f.tlliiiK  nut,  a  ditia^n^ement,  a  difTer- 
ence  ;  as,  a.  miiuiuUrstaiuiin^  among  frieiidR. 

mIs-ilzi'der-8tO^',  pret,  &  pa^  par.     [Mis- 

UNDKRSTAND.] 

mls-^-ra'-to,  adv.    [ItaL] 

Music :  It)  measured  or  strict  time. 

mls-Of -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [I*ref.  mi*-,  and 
Euy.  uacvjf  (ii.v.).] 

1.  Bad  or  improper  use  ;  bad  conduct. 

"  The  Uuie  of  their  miiunige  *o  pr«vpiit«tl  them, 
ibml  thr  i>e.>|>te  u(  thftt  ulftoe  iil»<>.  ofTeiidml  thircliy. 
would  bitutf  111  uu  «ar«ft.  —Uackiunt:   VvyHgt*.  IL  'il. 

2.  Ul-treatment,  iU-uaage. 

•  mlanf'anfe.    b.      [Eng.   misuM,t);    -ance.] 

liisiisage,  misime. 

■•  He  h»d  cliafed  ftt  their  mitutanc*."— Backet :  Lift 

nls-use',   v.(.     [Pre!  mi5-,  and  Eng.  iim,   v. 

q.v.)-j 

1.  To  tise  or  treat  improperly  ;  to  apply  to 
%  bad  or  HTOiig  use. 

*'  ll«  (ell  from  (ood.  rMtuginy  his  (ref  will  " 

8.  To  ill-treat,  to  maltreat,  to  abuse. 

"  He  tbnt  dill  weu-  tliia  lioiul  was  oi)« 
Tbftt  piltirliiis  did  )iu(tu«." 

buiii/ttti .    l'tl^rim'$  Proffrtu,  pt.  U. 

BlXs  iise',  <■  [Pref.  mi«-,  and  Eng.  use,  s. 
(qv.).J 

1.  Improper  use;  misapplication;  emplny- 
Baent  for  a  bad  or  improper  purpose  ;  abuse. 

"  How  niDcti  names  tAkeii  for  thinstn  are  apt  t-)  luin- 
Iciul  the  urid^rstniKlliig.  the  attentive  ruuliiiK  of 
pbU<»ophlc«I  writ*™  w.iuld  Hlnindantly  diacuvtr; 
kDd  Oiat.  iMTli.ip^  in  word*  little  nunjiectM  U>r  tiny 
■nch  mituM.' —Locke :  Qf  Human  V ndvrttanding ,  bk. 
IIL.  ch.  X..  i  IL 

•  2.  Ill-treatment,  cruel  treatment,  abuse. 

•  Upon  wh"*e  deml  corp«M  there  w»a  snch  mitute  .  .  . 
Bv  those  WcUh  wuineti  duiie,  na  iiiuy  not  l>u 
(wittiijut  uucb  aliAluc)  rct^ild  ur  R|Hik<rn  ut.' 

UkaktMp. :  \  Uenry  /F..  1.  1. 

•  mls-use'-ment,  s.    [Eug.  mmue;  -ment.] 

MiKiise,  misuiugt'. 

"And  Daritu  eoulde  not  be«  otherwlu  persuiuled 
but  that  •hee  waa  •layn.  bcouuo  ahc  would  not  c*inMiit 
to  her  mimMtntnt." —Brende :  t^uitUiU  Curfiia,  fo.  Wi. 

mis-na'-er,  s.      [Pref.  mw-,  and   Eng.   user 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  misuses. 

2.  Law:  Abuse  of  any  liberty  or  benefit 
which  works  a  forfeiture  of  it. 

"An  office  either  public  or  private,  may  be  perfecltd 
by  mUiwrr  ur  nhu^,  aa  if  a  ]udt<e  tAkea  a  bribe,  ur  a 
park-keep<-r  klUi  deer  ulthuut  authority."— Wa"&. 
Uoit*    Oomm^nr.,  bk.  11.,  cb.  lo. 

•  ml8-V&l'~ue,    v.i.      [Pref.  mis-,   and    Kng. 

vubif,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  Vftlue  wrnnjjiy  or  iii- 
Bunii-ieiitly  ;  to  underrate  ;  to  estimate  at  too 
low  u  value. 

"  But.  for  I  am  no  yong.  I  dread  my  warke 
Wol  bv  mUfalutd  )H>th  <>(  »td  auu  yonif.' 

Itrownt:  Youny  WiUi^AOldWemock. 

•  mlS'V^fh',  tJ.(.  [PrL-f.  mia-j  and  Eng. 
vouch  (q.v.).  J    To  vouch  or  alli-ge  falsely. 

"And  Uiat  verv  t«st  or  Myliiitof  Mutla1lu^  whlcb 
wa>  the  urlKlnu  uf  thia  o|>lnfiiu  la  muvoucAM/."— 
Bacon  :  True  Ort€UneMt  qf  Britain. 

*ail8  wan'-der,  v.i.  [Pref.  mw-,  and  Eng. 
wamUr  (q.v.).  J  To  wander  or  stray  fl-om  the 
way  ;  to  go  astray. 

'"Die  fninfiandrynge  erroiir,  mUledetb  blm  Into 
bdM  foodea."— r^M«rr .'  Averiia,  bk.  111. 

•  mlB  way',  •  mis- wale. ».    [Pref.  mis-,  and 

En^.  wtly  (q.v.).]     A  wmngway. 

"  Who  ao  aeeketh  aotba  by  a  deepe  tbouylit  and 
flouelteth  tobeeudeoeloed,  by  ao mUwai«i."—thiiun!r  : 
AtMTtW.  bk.  ill. 

*inls  wear',  v.i.  [Pref.  mi.«-,  and  Eng.  wear 
(q.T.).J     To  wrar  badly  or  ill. 

"Tliat  «btch  ta  mtawrougbt  will  mffwrdr."— Aaron .- 
Judiciiil  Charge, 

*ml«  wfid,  v.L  [Pref.  mix-,  and  Eng.  uvA 
(q.v.).  j     To  WL-d  wrongly  or  improiierly. 

•  mis  ween',  r.i.     [Pref.  mt.<-,  and  Eng.  vv*n 

(q.v.).]  To  mtstmHt,  t<>  niiNjudge  ;  to  l»e  mis- 
taken ;  to  fall  Into  error. 

"  Full  liapple  ntnn  (mUMW^nlnj;  mach|  waa  hee. 
Ho  rich  a  aiHtllc  within  bla  i»,wer  t>  •rr.' 

tfpmmr  .    MnftU  Lay  qf  Clori»da. 

•mis-wdnd',  V.i.  [Pref.  mii-,  and  Kng,  wend 
(q.v).J     1  u  go  wrong  ;  to  gi>  astray. 

"  And  whe  lo  hla  eomplHliit*  t«lleth, 
Uow  that  the  worlds  la  mU»n%t.' 

UQtc*r:  C.  A.     (ProL) 

*mla  w6nf,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Mihwknd.] 


'mis- worn' -an,  a.      [Pref.   mis-,  and    Eng. 
u-um/in  (q.v.).J     A  had.  wicked  woman. 
"  Fly  the  mtntoman,  lenat  *he  tliee  decelue.* 

Chaucer :  itemMay  of  La9*. 

'  mis-w6nt'~ing,  ».  IPref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
wont;  -ing.]  Want  of  use,  habit,  or  custom; 
disuse. 

"  For  tfaeae  feeble  brglnnion  of  lakewarme  grace 
...  by  mitiponttnff.  perlab.  —  AUJi^p  Bait:  IMwine 
U'-diiatton.  cb.  vll. 

*  mis- word',  5.  [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  unrd 
tq.v.).  j     A  cross,  wrong,  or  awkward  word. 


mis-\ror'-6lup.  s.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng. 
ship,  s.  (q.v.).]   Worship  of  a  wrougobjet 
;e  worship ;  idolatry. 


wor 
false 

"  Id  rrdjMH-t  of  fnitieorthip.  he  waa  the  aan  of  the 
flrat  Jfni.olianj.  wliu  iniul.-  I^rwl  to  aln."— flWWp 
BuU  :  Ci/'ilcJnfil.  ;  Juath  tetth  Alithti  Hying, 

•  mis- wor '-Ship.  v.t.     [Pref.  mi>,  and  Kng. 

uor^fhip,    v.    (q.v.).]      To    worsliip    wrongly, 
falsely,  or  corruptly. 

"There  have  not  want«d  nntl'ins  (and  tho«e  not  of 
the  aavngestj  which  hA\e miMWurrhij^mt  lt[Lii':  heaven] 
for  their  0<nL"—eithop  Ball:  TIta  Soufi  t^'arewcU  to 
L'anh.  i  8. 

•  mis-wdr -shiiHper,  «.      [Pref.  mis-,  and 

ICng.   worshii'}'er  (q.v.).J      One  who  miswur- 
slii]>s  ;  one  who  worships  falsj  gods. 

"  Ood  Is  made  our  idol,  and  we  the  mitMjrihtr^M'ra  of 
hlm-'—fliAh-jp  Ball :  Serrmm  at  }yhiteKaU,  Whit- 
sunday, 1G40. 

'mis-wrenQh,  v.t.  [Pref.  mi*-,  and  Eng. 
nniirh,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  wrench,  twist,  or  tuin 
out  of  the  riglit  line  or  course. 

"  The  warUea  of  the  church  keie 
Through  uitahaudliug  bcu  mincreint." 

Gotffcr:  C.  A..  T. 

•  mis-Trrite',   "mysse-wrlte,  v.t.     [Pref. 

viLt-,  and  Kng.  ivnu  (<i.v.),  J    To  write  or  set 
down  incornctly  or  impnqierly. 

"  Uedid  mljno'lfe  some  number  of  yean."—Ilal«igh  : 
BUt.  World,  bk.  il.,  ch.  xxit.,  IS. 

t  mis-writ'-ing,  s.  [Mis write.]  A  mistake 
ill  writing  ;  a  clerical  erroi'. 

"The  trxt  of  the  Chronicle  hn*  throe  year*,  bat  It 
Bee IU8 clear  that  tbla  must  Ijri  am (-»«v(((njlurthlrt«en." 
—A".  A.  Freeman  :  Old  Enalit/t  Butory.  cb.  vli.,  p,  «3. 
(Note.) 

"  mis- wrought'  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref. 
T;uV,andEiig.iyroi/y/i?(,q.v.).]  IJudly wrought, 
niailc,  or  faahioued. 

mi'-^JiF',  s.  [Ger.  mUy,  from  Gr.  /xiov  {misu)  ~ 
vitiiolic  eartli.] 

Mill. :  Tlie  same  as  Copiapite  and  Jarosite 
(q.v.). 

•  mis-yoke',  v.t.     [Pref.  mis-,  and  Eng.  yoke, 

v.  (q-\-)-]     To  yoke  or  join  iiui>ruiierly. 

"  By  misynklnfi  with  a  dlveralty  of  nature  aa  well  aa 
of  rvli^-iun."— J/iUi^n;  IMxtrint  of  lti»jree.,  bk.  li.. 
ch.  llJt. 

'  mis -zeal' -otis,  a.  [Pref  mis;  and  Kng. 
^^'^li^Jus  (»i.v.).J  Actuated  by  false  or  mis- 
taken zeal. 


*mit'-alno,  s.     [Kr.]     a  mitten,  a  glove. 

•mit^he.s.  [Fr.  viichf.]  A  loaf  of  line  bread  ; 
a  mauchet. 

"  He  tliat  hatb  mUehr$  twt^ln<-." 

Jionuiuiit  nfthe  Rote, 

mit9h'-^U,  8.    [Prob.  from  some  ]>roper  nnme.) 
Build. :   A  piece  of  hewn  Purbeck   stone, 
from  lifteen  to  tweuty-four  inches  square,  used 
in  building 

mlt-9hSr-la,  a.  [Named  after  John  Mitchell, 
an  Englishman,  who  wrote  on  Virginian  plants.] 
JW. :  A  genua  of  Cinchiinaceie,  family 
GuctUinlida".  It  has  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 
with  a  fiiur-li>l)cd  limb  and  a  four-lnlK-d  ovary, 
nnd  succulent  fruit  witli  four  or  eijilit  stones. 
Humboldt  siiys  that  MUcheUa  rejtriis  is  lln- 
jilaiit  mnst  extensively  spread  in  North  Anif- 
rica,  covering  the  surface  from  lat.  2«'  to 
lat.  Cr  N. 

mite  (1),  ».  (A.8.  mite ;  rogn.  with  Low  Ger. 
mxtf  —  a.  mite;  0.  U,  Ger.  miza-=ak  mite, 
a  midge.) 

I.  Ordinary  J^nguaije : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  or>i. 

2.  The  name  is  Improiierly  given  to  DumI- 
lice  of  tlie  Insect  genus  Psocus  (q.v.). 

n.  Zooloyii .' 

1.  Sinff. :  The  genua  Acarue(q.v.). 


2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  family  Acarida;  (q.v.). 

('J)  The  order  Acarina  (q.v.X  The  abdomen. 
In  wbieih  segments  are  indiscernible,  is  nniied 
with  the  cephalothorax,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
mass,  Rt'Spiration  is  by  trache*.  When  i^er- 
fcct,  mites  have  eiglit  legs.  They  are  generally 
very  small.  Many  are  jiaTai^itesupoii  animals; 
gome  occur  in  old  cheese,  in  flour,  under  lh« 
bark  of  trees,  &c. 

"That  cheeae  of  Itaetf  breeda  mUet  or  macgota.  f 
deny.'— Kay  ■  On  the  C^eattun,  pL  U. 

mite  (2),  "  myte,  s.  [O.  Dut.  mijf,  mite,  myU 
a  small  coin  ;  from  the  same  roolaamiriuf^,  a. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  smallest  coin;  a  coin  formerly  cur- 
rent, and  equal  to  about  oue-tliird  of  a  Car* 
thing. 

"  ril  ahow  you  thoae  In  trouble*  nlgai 
Luaiug  a  mitf,  a  uiouiitAni  gain.' 

ShaXetp. :  Pericle*.  IL    (0«iMr.) 

2.  A  small  weight,  equal  to  about  the 
twentieth  of  a  graiu. 

3.  Anything  very  small  or  minute;  a  very 
8m;il!  particle  or  quantity. 

"Ttie  atiU  thnut  In  their  BtiIlg<^  and  ImtU  Into 
themaaiiiall  mile  of  their  atinging  liquor,  which  bath 
thesauievlTectaaoU  of  vitriol.'  —hay:  On  Ote  VrtaUan. 

mi-tol'-la.  8.  [Lat.  =  a  head-band,  a  kind  of 
turban  ;  "dimin.  of  mitra.  Noiued  from  the 
form  of  its  capsule.)    [Mitrk.) 

Bot.  :  False  Sanicle  ;  Bishop's  Caj).  A  genus 
of  Saxifnigaceif,   consisting  of  low,  slender 

f)lants  with  whitish  or  greenish  flowers.  Found 
II  North  America. 

mifh-er, «.    [Mother.] 

*  mith  -ic,  a.    [MvTiiic.) 

Mith-r^s.  Hith'-r^  s.    [Zend.j 

Compar.  lUlig. :  TJie  principal  god  of  the 

Parsees  or  Persians,  the  god  ol  the  Sun ;  the 

tSun  itself  as  an  object  of  worship. 
^  Manes,   the  founder  of  the  Manichsean 

sect,  wished  to  identify  Christ  with  Mitliras. 

*  mith'-ri-date,£.    [Named  after  Mithridates, 

king  of  Ponius,  who  was  supposed  to  liave 
made  himself  poison-pniof.) 

I'harm,  :  An  anti»lote  against  poison ;  a 
composition  used  either  as  a  remedy  for  or  a 
preservative  ag;iinst  poison. 

"  In  mithriJate  or  Juat  pvrfunira. 
Where  all  good  tlnngn  U'liig  iiii^t,  no  unv  preauiuea 
li>  H'tverii.  iir  to  trimiipli  oii  the  rwiL  ' 
Dunne     J'rvjreii  uf  the  ^lut ;  ^tecund  Annivrrtary. 

mithrldate-mustord,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  siime  as  Pennv-cress  (q.v.). 

mith-ri-d&t'-io,  a.  [Lat.  viithridaticus,  from 
MitliiidaU's,  king  of  Pontus.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  niilhridat«s  or  a  niilhridate  (q.v.). 

*  mith-ri-da'-ti-on,  8.     [See  extract.)    An 

unidentilied  plant. 

"  Crat^viui  hutli  a«cril>ed  the  invention  of  one  bearbe 
to  Kiii^  ItlitiirMUtes  hinifvlfe  culled  after  hia  uame 
UUhridutiun:-!'.  BuUand  :  fliiiie.  bk.  xxv.  ch.  rL 

'  mit'-lg-a-hle,  a.  [Lat.  mitiffabilis,  trom 
viitigo=:  to  mitigate  (q.v.).]     Capable  of  being 

mitigated. 

"  The  rigour  of  that  ceremonlona  law  wma  nittfioNe.' 
—Darrou  .  .Sermont,  vol.  U..  aer.  1&. 

•mJt'-!-gant,n.     [lAt.  mitigans,  \iT.  par.  of 

viitigo  —  to  mitigate  (q.v.).J     ISoftonlng,  miti- 
gating, soothing,  lenitive. 

mit'-I-gato, '  mit-1-gat,  r.t.  &  i.    (Lat.  mt<t- 

gatus,  iia.   par.  of  mitigo  =  io  make  genMe: 
mitis=  soft,  gentle,  and  agt)  ~  to  make  ;  Fr. 
viitiger :  Sp.  vittigar;  Ital.  mitigart.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  less  rlgorotu,  severe,  or  harsh  ; 
to  relax. 

"How  ixinieth  it  then  that  the  pope  fur  ao  many 
liundn-d  thuuMiida  tlial  inlacary,  «ill  nellhar  breaka 
the  onllliaunun  ur  mttigal  li-'—rytuiaH  ll'tfrAM. 
|>.31«. 

2.  To  make  less  severe,  luiinful,  or  hard. 


3.  To  a«suage,  to  leason,  to  alwite.  tti  snften. 
ly  turn  fort 
-Sarrtm  ■' 


"Orief  which  la  p«tber  to  be  mitiffitte^  by  twmfnrt 
than  riicmwnt  and  eiaajicratad  by  blaui    "     ~ 


llentuin§.  vol.  I,,  a«r.  tl. 

•  4.  To  cool,  to  temiKT,  to  nuMlerate. 

"  A  man  haa  lre>iuent  oiiimrtunlty  of  mitlffaUng  tb« 
non^nraa  uf  a  \ekrX.y."—Aaiiitnn     ttf^ctal-jr. 

•  A.  To  sofl^'u  ;  to  mollify  ;  t4)  make  mild  or 


boil,  h6^ ;  p^t,  J^^l ;  oat,  90!!,  ohorua.  fhln,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his  ;  sin,  af ;  oxpoct,  ^onophon,  e^st.    ph  =  C 
-tlan  -  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  =^  shtin ;  -flon,  -flon  =  shiin.    -«lons,  -tlous,  -alons  -  shAs,    -hie,  -dlo,  Ao.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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mitigation— mitreing 


B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  relax  or  soften  the  rigour,  harshness, 
or  severity  of  auytUiut,'- 

"  A  miligatitig  clause  was  added  by  way  o(  rid«r."— 
JUacaulaji .  Utit.  Kiig.,  ch.  xl. 

*  2.  To  become  softened,  cooled,  assuaged, 
or  lessened. 

"  As  hia  yeftrs  increase,  his  fires  assuage. 
Allay  with  time.  nuJ  tniffj^ite  with  tifc'e." 

Brookes :  Jertualem  Delivered,  bk.  L 

mit-i-ga'-tlon,  *  mit-i-gar-ci-oun,  s. 

[Fr.  mitigation,  from  Lat.  niili£7aium«m,  accus. 
oi  mitigatio,  from  viitigatus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo 
=  to  mitigate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  mitigacion ;  Ital. 
viitigazione.]  The  act  of  mitigating,  abating, 
relaxing,  or  moderating;  abatement  or  diminu- 
tion of  anything  painful,  harsh,  severe,  or 
smictive. 

"  Tbi;se  share  man's  geaeral  lot 
With  little  mU,-jaCi.J7L- 

Hordnoorth:  Sxcuraion,  bk.  t. 

•  mit'-i-ga-tive*  a.  &  s.     [O.   Fr.   mitlgatif, 

from  Lat.  mitigatimis,  from  mitigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  mitigo  =  to  mitigate  (q.v.).] 

A-  As  adj. :  Mitigating,  alleviating,  or 
abating ;  lenitive. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  which  alleviates, 
*bates,  or  modeiates  ;  a  lenitive. 

"  Which  may  the  ferueiice  of  loue  aslake 
To  the  loues,  as  a  mitipativ  •." 

Chaticer:  /iemedtg  of  Loue.    (Prol.) 

mit'-i-ga-tor,  s.  [Eng.  mitigat(e);  -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  mitigates,  alleviates. 
or  moderates. 

•  mit'-i-ga-tor-^,  a.  &a.  [Lat.  mitigatorius, 
from  )mti"atus,  pa.  par.  of  mitigo^  to  miti- 
gate (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  mitigate;  mitigative. 

B.  As  siihst.  :  A  mitigation. 

"Id  casea  uf  life  and  such  mitigatoriet.'' — Worth: 
Mxamen,  p.  2\i. 

•  nut-ing,  s.  [Eng.  mitif)  (2)  ;  -iny.]  A  little 
one  ;  a  term  of  endearment 

mit'-kul,  s.  [Native  word]  A  money  of 
account  in  Morocco,  value  about  3s.  Id. 
sterling. 

mi'-tra,  s.  [Lat..  from  Gr.  /iiVpa  (7nt(ro)=  an 
Asiatic  head-dress,  a  coif,  a  turban.] 

1.  ZooL:  Mltre-shell,  Bishop's  Mitre,  Tiara; 
a  genus  of  prosobranchiate  holostoniatous 
gastempods.  family  Muricidae.  The  spire  is 
elevated,  the  aj^ex  acute;  the  shell  thick, 
with  small  aperture,  and  notched  in  fr-Jia. ; 
the  columella  obliquely  plaited,  and  the  oper- 


culum very  small.  The  animal  has  a  Ion:; 
proboscis  ;  and  when  irritated  emits  a  purple 
liquid  of  nauseous  odour.  The  popular  nanu.s 
have  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  shell  and 
its  ornamentation.  Known  species  420,  mostly 
from  tropical  seas,  ranging  from  low-water  to 
eighty  fathoms.  Mitra  episcopalis  is  one  of 
the  commonest  species  ;  M.  rp.gina  is  the  most 
beautiful ;  the  most  valuable  is  M.  stamforthii, 
an  example  of  which  is  valued  at  £10  ;  and 
there  is  only  one  specimen  in  En^daiid  of  M. 
zojiata,  brought  up  from  deep  water  off  Xice, 
»nd  described  by  Marryatt  in  the  Linncean 
TransfU'ttoTis  of  1817. 

2.  Fal/ront. :  The  genus  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Cretaceous  ]>eriod,  but  the  fossil 
species  are  mainly  distributed  through  the 
Tertiary  formations.     (Nicholson.) 

mi'-trse-form,  a.    [Mitriform.] 

tmit'-rail,  *mit'-ralUe,  s.     iFr.  =  small 

Sieces  of  iron,  copper,  &e.,  grape-shot,  from 
.  Fr.  mitaiUe,  from  mite  =  a  small  piece,  a 
nflte.]  An  old  narne  for  grape  or  case  shot, 
OT  for  charges  of  fragments  of  metal  that  were 
sometimes  tired  from  guns.     [Mite,  2.] 

mltraUleuT,  s.    [Mitraillettsb.] 

mltralUeose  (asmi-tra-yez").  •mitrall- 
leur  (as  mi  -  tra  -  yerO,  5.     [Fr.]    [Mi- 

TRAILLE,  S.] 

Ord. :  A  weapon  designed  to  fire  a  large 
number  of  cartridges  in  a  short  time.  The 
name  is  given  chierty  to  those  which  are  in- 
tended for  use  against  men,  firing,  therefore, 


ordinary  rifle  bullets  ;  but  weapons  of  higher 
calibre,  designed  to  discharge  heavier  pro- 
jectiles against  "  material,"  are  usually  called 
"machine  guns."  In  eacli  instance,  hnwever, 
the  weapon  Is  a  breechloader,  and  the  shot  is 
carried  in  a  metal  cartridge.  The  earliest 
forms  were  the  FreiiL-h  niitrailleiise  and  the 
Belgian  Montigny  initrailleu.se,  both  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  barrels  fastened  in  a 
group  surrounded  by  a  metal  casing,  the 
cartridges  being  contained  in  steel  blocks, 
which  are  dropped  successively  into  a  "slot" 
or  opening  in  the  breech,  and  replaced,  when 
discharged,  by  a  fresh  jdate.  The  rate  <'( 
firing  of  the  Montigny  was  about  444  shots 
per  minute,  of  the  French  piece  300  pL-r 
minute.  Those  at  present  mostly  in  use  are 
the  Catling  (calibre,  ■4o-inch),  with  ten  re- 
volving barrels,  and  the  light  NoidenfeKlt 
and  GardiK-r  patterns,  with  fixed  barrels. 
These  are  fed  from  a  drum  containing  cart- 
ridges, which  is  placed  over  a  slot  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  case  covering  the  barrels. 
A  scattermg  arrangement  is  usually  fitted  to 
the  mitrailleuse,  which  causes  the  barrels  to 
move  from  side  to  side  while  the  piece  is 
being  discharged.  The  machine  guns  tiring 
shot  large  enough  to  penetrate  even  thin  iron 
plates  are  the  Catling  (calibre,  •65-inch),  the 
Nordenfeldt  (calibre,  1-inch),  and  the  Hotch- 
kiss  (calibre,  l-46-in(;li),  and  all  these  have 
fi  xed  barrels  without  any  scattering  maLhinery. 
The  first-mentioned  fires  200  rounds  a  minute  ; 
the  Nordenfeldt,  100  rounds  in  the  same  time. 
A  six-pounder  quick-firing  shell  gun  of  the 
Hotclikiss  pattern  is  also  undor  trial.  The 
Nordenfeldt  pattern  consists  of  four  barrels 
fastened  side  by  side  horizontally  in  a  frame. 
It  is  fed  from  a  carrier  on  top  of  the  breech 
of  the  machine,  which  is  filled  by  hand  as  it 
becomes  empty.  In  the  Hotchkiss  gun  the 
barrels,  five  in  number,  revolve,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  solid  cast-iron  an<i  steel  shrits,  it  fires 
explosive  shells  and  canister,  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  minute.  This  weaji^n  will  penetrate 
Y^j-inch  steel  I'latos  up  to  2,000  yards  range. 
The  Maxim  gun  is  of  the  same  nature,  but 
is  not  so  liable  to  jam  as  the  others. 

*  mi'-tral,  *  nu'-trall,  a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining 
to  a  mitre  ;  resL-mbling  a  mitre. 

"  Wholly  omitted  In  the  TtutraU  cxowtL'Sroume  : 
QarUen  oj  Cyrui,  ch.  U. 

mltral-valvo,  s. 

1.  Anat. :  A  valve  sitnated  at  the  left  auri- 
cular opening  of  the  heart.  Called  also  the 
Bicuspid  valve. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  chief  diseases  of  the  mitral 
valve  are  mitral-obstruction,  initral-regurgi- 
tant  disease,  and  mitral- valvular  disease. 

mi'-tre  (tre  as  terX  *  ml-ter,  *  mi-tere, 
*  my-ter,  5.  [Fr.  mitre,  from  Lat.  mitra  =  & 
cap,  fmrn  Cr.  ^tVpa  (mi.trtt)=  a  belt,  a  girdle, 
a  head-band,  a  hUet,  a  turbau;  Ital.  &  Bp. 
m.xtra.] 

L  Ordinary  lM.ngua.ge : 

1.  A  form  of  head-dress  worn  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Asia  Minor  ;  a  head-band. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"In  this  orinion  many  politicians  concurred,  who 
had  uo  dislike  to  rochet*  and  mitret."—ilncauia]/ : 
But.  Fng.,  eh.  xiii. 

3.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  bishop. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Corp. ;  A  mitre-joint  (q.T-X 

2.  Religions: 

(1)  Jevnsh :  The  divinely-appointed  head- 
dress of  the  Jewish  High  Priest.  It  had  on  it 
a  golden  plate,  inscribed  "Holiness  to  the 
Lord."  (Exnd.  xxxix.  2S-30.) 

(2)  Christian:  The  head-dress  of  a  bishop. 
Mitres  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  worn 
between  the  seventh  century  ami  the  tenth. 
Cardinals  at  first  wore  them  too,  till  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons,  in  1245,  enjoined  them  to  use 
hats.  The  episcopal  mitre  was  doubtless 
suggested  by  that  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest. 
It  is,  however,  considered  to  symbolize  the 
"  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire"  which  descended 
on  tlie  early  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

*  3.  Numis. :  A  counterfeit  coin,  made 
abroad  and  imported  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  It  was  worth  about  a 
halfpenny. 

■i,  Zool. :  [Mitre-shell], 

mitre-block,  s. 

Joinery :  A  block  arranged  for  sawing  pieces 
to  an  angle  of  45°. 


MITRE-JOINTS. 


mitre-box,  s. 

1.  Print. :  A  box  in  which  rules  are  placed 
while  the  ends  are  cut  obliquely,  so  as  to  make 
a  mitre-juint  with  another  rule. 

2.  Carp.  :  A  trough  with  vertical  kerfs, 
which  intersect  the  sides  at  an  angle  of  45", 
to  form  guides  for  a  saw  in  sawing  the  eutia 
of  pieces  to  make  mitre-joints. 

mltre-dovetail,  s. 

Joiiiery :  A  furm  of  C(mcealed  dovetail 
which  presents  only  a  single  joint  line,  oad 
that  on  the  angle.     [Dovetail.) 

mitre-drain,  s.  The  transverse  drain  in 
the  metalling  of  a  road. 

m.itre-gange,  s.     a  gauge  to  determine 

the  angle  of  a  mitre-jolnt  in  picture-fiames, 
mouldings,  iic 

mitre-iron, «. 

Forg. :  A  number  of  bars  of  angular  shape 
wedged  togeth-T 
inside  a  hoop  tu 
form  a  faggot  for 
a  lai-ge  forging. 

mitre-joint, 

s.  AJointlormed 

by  the   meeting 

of   matching 

pieces  in  a  frame, 

the  parts  uniting  on  a  line  bisecting  the  angle, 

which  is  usually  but  not  necessarily  90°. 

mitre-mnsliroom,  s. 

Eat.  ;  Morchella  escuUnta,     [Morel.] 
mitre-plane,  t. 

Joinery  : 

1.  A  plane  the  bit  of  which  is  set  obliquely 
across  the  face  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  make  a 
draw-cut. 

2.  A  plane  running  in  a  race  bearing  a 
certain  angular  relation  tothe  fences  or  gauges 
which  hold  and  i)resent  the  stuff. 

mitre-post.  s. 

Hydraul.  Ennin.  :  The  outer  vertical  edge 
of  a  canal-lock  gate,  obliquely  chamfered  to 
tu  againsta  simUar  surface  on  the  companion* 
gate. 

mltre-shell,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of 
the  genus  Mitra  (q.v.). 

mitre-sill,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  raised  step  on  the  flour 
of  a  lock-bay  against  which  the  feet  of  the 
lock-gates  shut. 

mitre-SQ.nare,  «.  A  bevel-square  whose 
blades  are  set  immovably  at  an  angle  of  45" 
with  each  other.  The  term  is  used  somewhat 
loosely  to  denote  a  square  whose  blade  it* 
adjustable  to  any  angle  ;  a  bevel. 

mitre-valve,  s.  A  valve  whose  rim  forms 
a  mitre-joint,  with  the  face  of  the  seat  at  an 
angle  of  45*  with  the  a.xis  of  the  valve-disc. 
[Poppet-valve.] 

mitre-'Wheel,  «.  One  of  two  bevel- 
wheels  of  equal  diameter,  and  whose  work- 
ing-faces have  an  equal  obUquity  to  their 
axes,  usually  45°. 

mi'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *  my-tre,  v.t.  [Mitbe,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lan{i.  :  To  adorn  with  a  mitre  ;  to 
raise  to  a  position  or  rank  entitlingthe person 
itiised  to  wear  a  mitre. 

2.  Carp. :  To  join  with  a  mitre-joint. 

mi'-tred(tred  as  terd),  o.  [Eng.  mitr(e):  -ed.] 

I,  Ord  Lang. :  Adorned   with  or  wearing  a 

mitre  ;  entitled  to  wear  a  mitre ;  of  episcopal 

rank. 

"  From  such  apostles,  0  ye  mitred  heads. 
Preserve  the  church  1  Coicper :  TasJt,  it  302. 

IL  Technically : 

1,  Bookbind.  :  A  term  applied  to  fillet  orna- 
mentation when  the  lines  unite  exactly  at 
their  junction  without  overrunning. 
^     2.  Carp.:  United  with  a  mitre-joint. 

mitred-border,  s.  The  edging  aroand 
the  sl^bstone  of  a  hearth. 

mi'-tre-ihg   (tre   as   ter),  pr.   par.  or  a. 
[Mitre,  v.] 

mitreing-machlne,  s. 

1.  Print.:  A  machine  for  mitreing  printers* 
rules,  so  that  their  ends  may  meet  at  a  mitre- 
joint. 


&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t; 
or.  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oub,  oiire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rlan.    <e,c»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu^  kw. 


mitrewort— mixtiform 
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2.  Joinery:  A  machine  for  mitreiugonlaiit- 
Ing  the  ends  of  pieces  winch  are  lo  be  united 
hy  a  niitre-joint. 

mi -txe-wort  (tre  as  ter),  ».  [E"«.  mitrr, 
aud  a\xtT.-u-ort  (q.v.X] 

Hot.  :  The  gt-utis  Mitella  (q.T.X 

^  False  Mitrewort  is  the  genus  Tiarella. 

mi  -triform,  t  mi'-trie  form,  a.  [Lat. 
mitra  =  a  mitre,  and /(^nua  =  lorm,  sha}>c.] 
Bot  :  Fonntil  Jiko  a  milre.  conical.  Usrd 
of  Iho  calyjilra  of  a  moss  when  it  is  toni 
away  equally  from  the  Ki.^e,  so  as  to  hang 
equally  over  the  sitorangium. 

I  ml-tri'-nss,  $.  pi.  llAt.  mitra,  and  feni.  pi. 
a<tj<  bulT.  -tfut'.] 

Zool. :  A  siib-fnmily  of 
Volutidffi,  type  Mitra(q.v.X 

mi'-tr^,  a.      [Eng.  mitrir); 

■y.] 

Her.  :  CharK<"\  with  eight 
mitrea,    (Said  of  a  bordure.) 

waStt,  i.      [An  abbreviation 
of  mitten  Ol-V.).]   A  mitten ;  mitry. 

a    rovvring    for    the    hand 
and  the  wrist  only,  but  not  for  the  fingers. 

mlt-ten,  •mlt-aine,  •mit-tain,  s.  [Ft. 
mitainf,  &  word  of  disputed  origin:  perhaj'S 
from  M.  H.  Ocr.  mittrmo.  mittamo  —  the 
niiddk';  Gael,  miotag;  \r.viiotog^&  mitten; 
Gael  &  If.  miitaa  =  a  mud",  a  thick  glove.] 

1.  A  hand-covering,  generally  of  worsted, 
worn  ns  a  protection  against  cold  or  other 
Injury.  It  tlilTers  from  a  glove  in  not  having 
separate  and  distinct  cells  for  each  Unger,  the 
thumb  alona  l>eing  separate. 

"With  M»  mighty  wur-clnb  broken. 
And  Ills  milttfu  torn  mhI  tAtt^rcd. " 

Long/el tov  ■  Hiai^atho,  Ik. 

8.  A  covering  for  the  forearm  only. 

f  (1)  To  get  the  mitten :  To  bo  jilted  or  dis- 
c-'inlod,  as  a  lover. 

(2)  To  give  one  the  mitten:  To  jilt,  todiscard, 
as  a  lover. 

(3)  To  handle  without  mUtens:  To  handle 
roughly. 

•mif-tent,  a.  [Tjit.  mittens,  pr.  par.  otmitto 
=  to  send. J    Sending  out  or  forth  ;  emitting. 

"The  fluxion  rrocciNloth  from  huinoon  pMCftiit  In 
quMiKtjr  or  qiutlily,  thnint  lorth  by  tbe  |j«H  niirtrut 
ai>wu  the  inferior  wpiik  (ukrU."— n'u«7nan.'  Surgery. 

mif'tl-miis,  «.     [I.at.  =  we  send;  1st  i>ers. 
pi.  pred.  ludic.  of  viitto  ==■  to  send.] 
Law: 

1,  A  precept  or  command  In  writing  given 
by  a  justice  of  the  i)eace,  or  other  proper 
officer,  directed  to  the  keei>er  of  a  prison, 
requiring  him  to  receivo  Jind  hold  In  safe 
keeping  an  ofTondcr  charged  with  any  crime 
until  he  t)«  delivered  by  duo  course  of  lay  ;  a 
warrant  of  committncnt  to  ]>riR()n. 

2.  A  writ  for  removing  records  ftom  one 
court  to  another. 

mi'-tl^  s.    [Brazilian,  mitu  poranga.] 

OniUh,  :  Oumx  mi/ft,  one  of  the  Cracida; 
(Cura.Hsows).      It  is  found  in  South  Amoiiea. 

[OURAX.l 

nut'-j^,a.  [Eng.  mf/{e)(l);  -y.]  Full  of  or 
abounding  with  mites  :  aa,  mity  oheese. 

Bllz.  v.t.  &  i.  [Tiy  metathesis  for  misk,  from 
A.S.  mticofi  =  to  mix;  cogn.  with  Gtr. 
mixchen~Ui  mix;  O.  II.  Gcr.  miskan;  Wei. 
mytgn :  Gael,  nu-asg ;  Ir.  mfosgaim;  Ru^s. 
mifihate:  Lith.  niaiszyti;  Lat.  7ri<c«o;  Or. 
^i'<ryw  {misgo).] 
A.  Tran$Hiie: 

1.  To  unite  or  blond  into  one  mass  or  com- 
pound ;  to  mingle  promiscuously  ;  to  blend, 
to  r^>mpound. 

"Thar«(lrlD(-kM  th«  uect*r  with  lunbroclnmiz't,' 
Sperutr  :  ShcfihtitriU  Cttlemitr ;  A'o¥rtrilt»r. 

2.  To  form  or  produce  by  mingling  or  blend- 
ing two  or  more  ingredients. 

"  ll&dat  thou  no  poliwtn  mlxad  t " 

Sh.ikr;,. :  flomf^i  *  JulM,  111.  1 

3.  To  Join,  to  unite,  to  mingle,  to  int«r- 
•perso. 

"  Thkt  hath  b»cn  thy  craft. 
Dj  mirlntf  >oniiiwliat  tnm  to  M'til  mom  Mpm." 

MUl-m     i:  II..  I,  4.I.I. 

•4.  Tn  join,  to  ftssoriato.  to  unltfl. 
"  Fi'hralin  both  m(jr>*rf  hlmwlf  Kinoiitc  th«  p«>opl«.' — 


B,  J ntratisitive : 

1.  To  l»eiomc  united,  blended,  or  mingled 
in  one  comi>ound  :  as,  Oil  and  water  will  not 
vx  ix. 

2.  To  join,  to  Ba9oeiat«,  to  mingle,  to  fnter- 
niLd-IIe. 

"  Nobly  dlntlQffulahed  abovs  all  the  tix 
Ity  il(;«da  lu  which  the  world  iiiujit  never  niix.~ 
Cowper  :  /'royrest  t^  t-rnr,  ICX 

•  mix'-^-ble,  *mix'-l-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mix; 
•iihU.]  Ca)>ablu  of  being  mixed  or  com- 
pounded ;  mixable,  misciblc. 

"  Ulxloa  UDlt«a  tliiug«  mixMr  by  chuiBe." 

Darif :  Summa  rotclU,  p.  fli 

mixed,  *  mixt,  jxu  par.  ii  a.    [Mix  1 

A.  As  }xi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjiclive  : 

I.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  United,  or  blended  into  one  compound  or 
mass. 

2.  Consifiiing  of  \'Rrioua  kinds,  qualities,  or 
varieties ;  promiscuous. 

"Th«  conipnny  Is  '  mixtd '  (the  nhrue  I  <iuat«  In 
As  much  iw  saying,  they're  below  your  notice)  " 
Syron :  Be}']*o,  Jvlil. 

l'(l)  Mixed  ratio  or  2yroportion : 

Math. :  A  ratio  or  proportion  in  which  the 
sum  of  tlie  aiiti-ccdent  and  con-'icqueiit  is  com- 
pared with  the  dilTerenf^e  of  the  antecedent 
and  consequent :  thus,  if  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  rf,  then 
a-{-b  :  a~h  :  :c  +  d:  c-<iia  the  mixed  ratio 
or  proportion. 

(2)  }fixed  $nhjects  of  proptTty :  Such  as  fall 
within  the  dellnition  ot  Ihinps  real,  but  which, 
neverthele.ss,  are  attended  witli  some  of  the 
legal  qualities  of  things  personal,  or  rice 
versa. 

mixed -action,  s. 

Law :  \.\<rTios]. 

mlxed-architeoture.  $. 

Arch.  :  The  name  t;iven  by  Dallaway  to  the 
Siixu-Normiiu  style  uf  Gothic  architecture 
prevalent  from  a.d.  1170  to  1220. 

mixed-cadence,  s. 

Mutic:  An  old  name  for  a  catlenco,  consist- 
ing of  a  subdoininaut  followed  by  a  dominant 
and  tonic  chord ;  so  called  becAuac  the 
characteristic  chords  of  the  plagal  and  au- 
tli'-ntic  cadences  succeed  each  other. 

mlxed-cholr,  s.  a  choir  consisting  of 
male  and  female  voices.     [Mixed-voices.] 

mixed-contract,  s. 

Civil  lAivf :  A  contract  in  which  one  party 
confers  a  beiietlt  on  another,  but  requires  a 
lesser  benefit  from  him,  aa  when  he  leaves 
jiim  a  legacy,  burdened  with  the  obligation  of 
paying  from  it  u  lesser  one. 

mixed-fabrics.  «.  pi.    Those  in  wliich 

two  or  more  tilins  are  coniltined.  The  varie- 
ties arc  numerous,  aa  tweeds,  poplins,  caa- 
sinets,  &c. 

mixed-government,  e. 

Politics:  A  government  not  solely  monarch- 
ical, nristo'-nitical,  or  demuer;itical,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  all  the  tlnee.  Tyjiical  exami»le,  the 
British  Government. 

mixed-laroeny,  s. 

Jmw  :  Larceny  of  nn  aggravated  type,  as 
when  it  is  att^ndM  by  violence  to  the  jierson 
or  theft  from  a  house. 

mlxed-law^S.  s.  V^-  I^aws  which  concern 
botli  per.ion  ;i]id  properly. 

mlxed-marrlagos,  s.  pi. 

Unman  Theol.  :  MarriiiKPH  between  persons 
of  dilTerout  religions.  A  uiarriHge  between  a 
!)uplised  and  an  nulmptiswl  person  is  ecclesi- 
astically invalid.  One  between  a  meniber  t)f 
the  Roman  Church  ami  of  any  other  Christian 
communion  is  valid,  but  illicit,  unh-sa  a  dis- 
pens.ilion  is  first  obtained.  In  the  lust  century 
mixed  maiTlagea  led  to  serlnuB  dissenHiims  oh 
the  Continent ;  and  oppoHili<»n  to  them,  in 
ob'-dlenco  to  I'apal  brietn,  to  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologno  In  18;t",  anrl  of 
the  ArchbiHhop  of  Pnnen  in  1k:Ui.  If  a  Uonian 
Catholic  and  a  Pn-testAnt  deKire  to  marry  in 
IOni:tan«l,  they  must  promise  that  t.lin  children 
tihull  lie  brought  up  in  the  Uoiniin  comnuinlon  ; 
the  bishon  niay  then  grant  a  disjicnHation,  an<i 
the  niaiTlngc,  without  Ihc  nuptliil  In'ru'die- 
(Ion,  muHt  taku  pine*-  In  a  Roman  Cntliolic 
church,  wltliout  any  n'i)rtil|on  of  the  core- 
iiiuny  in  any  church  of  llie  Kslabliiihment.  as 


the  Anglican  ch'rgy  arc  n<it  now  obligatory 
registrars.     {Adtiis  it  Arnold.) 

mixed-number*  s.    A  number  consist- 
ing of  a  wtiole  inimt>erand  &  (Action,  as  2^. 

mixed-property,  s. 

Ixi\c :  A  compound  of  realty  and  personalty. 


mixed  -  questions,   s.  pi.      Questions 
"of  (ore 

me.ttic  laws. 


arising  from  the  cuutlict  of  foreign   and  do- 


^  There  are  also  mixed  qnerttons  of  law 
and  fact,  In  which  the  jury  establish  the  facts 
and  the  Court  dccUuvn  the  law. 

mixed  tithes,  5.  pi.    Tithes  consisting  ol 

anijnals  or  ni  ilcrial  products,  but  In  part  nur- 
tured or  preserved  by  the  care  of  man.  Ex- 
ample, pigH,  wool,  milk. 

m.ixed -train,  a.  A  railroad  train  com- 
posed of  b>.jth  p;u»eu;;er-i'ujrdanil  fruight-<-an. 

mix'-ed-iy,  •mixt*-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  mixed. 

*  viixt ;  -ly.]      In  a  mixed  manner. 

"With  a  commission  not  to  proc*r<l  pwcl««ly.  or 
merely  accunliu,-  to  the  Ihws  niid  ctutoiua  rlthcr  ot 
Kii^rlaiid  or  ScotUrni,  but  rnixtl]f."—OaC'jn :  VnUtn  af 
Etfjland  t  Scotland. 

mix'-en,  *  myx-cn,  *  myx-eno,  s.    [A.8. 

mure?*!,  from  mix,  mcox  =  dung,  hlth.]  Adung- 
hill,  a  dung-hcjp. 


mix'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mix;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  wluch  mixes. 

"  To  the  sewers  and  sinks 
With  All  such  drinka. 
Aud  niter  tbem  tumble  the  mij»r." 

'  mix'-i-ble,  a.    [MrxABLE.] 

mix'-ing,  pr.  par.,  cu,  it.  s.    [Mix,] 

A*  &  B.  jIs  pr.  par.  ot  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  The  act  of  mingling  or  com- 
pounding two  or  more  ingredients  into  one 
body,  ma.ss,  or  componiid  ;  mixture. 

2.  Cloth:  The  uniting  of  wool  of  different 
colours  for  mixed  cloth,  called  medleys. 

mlxlng-sleve,  s.  A  sieve  by  which  in* 
greclients  are  iutimately  combined  by  gifting 
together. 

•  mix'-l6n  (x  as  sh),  s.  [IaW  miriw,  pa.  par. 
of  misc'.ii  =  to  mix.)  A  mixing;  mixture, 
[See  example  under  Mixable.] 

mix'-ite,  .'.  [Namcii  by  Schrauf  after  A. 
Mixa  ;  suir.  -ite^Min.};  Ger.  mixit.] 

Min. :  A  luineml  occurring  as  an  encrusta- 
tion on  bismite  (q.v.),  sometimes  spherical, 
with  concentric,  liljrous  structure;  also  crys* 
tJilline  to  uryptocrystalline.  Cr>'8taIlizalion, 
monoelinir  or  triclinic  Hardness,  3  to  4; 
sp.  gr.  2"06  ;  colour,  shades  of  emerald-green  ; 
translucent  to  trans iki rent.  Analysis  yielded  -. 
phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  30"45  ;  sesnui- 
nxide  of  bismuth,  13*07  ;  pn)loxido  of  copper, 
43-21  ;  water,  1107  ;  protoxide  of  iron.  1*62 ; 
lime.  O'SS  =  ioO'15.  Found  at  Joachimsthal. 
Ilotumia. 

mix-dgT-a-moiis,  a.      (Or.  ^i(ic  {mixu),  in 

comp.  fxt^o-  (i;ux.*-)  =  a  mingling,  conununion, 
and  ydfioi  (gixTnos)  —  marriage.)  (l-'or  def.  see 
extract.) 

"The  mftjorlty  of  T*I«»«t*l  Mr  tnixovomctu ;  thjil  \m^ 
the  matpn  mid  fcmnle*  ponjrrpcnlf  o"  the  ■)«i«titlig- 
b<-d».  fti.d  the  iiniiilit  .if  tti.-  f..rii..r  tvolMR  hi  ^x«.«. 
■evenU  innlca  ntltnd  lo  tho  iwme  femnlo.  frriturnltr 
<-hAii^)i)g  from  one  (cuihIc  to  uiolbor.  Tho  uiuo  hahlt 
hno  hcvii  ol>»crvod  In  Li)plduat«us."— OimfAer.'  Studu 
fi/  Fii/ui.  ^.  177. 

mXx-<i-l5^d'-J-an,  a.  [Gr.  ^if.«  (mtriA  In 
comp.  fiiio-  (mtiu-)  =  a  mingling,  aud  Kng. 

I.iiiiian  (»|.v.).  j 

Music:  T*<e  epithet  applied  to  the  wventh 
ecclcsiaHtlcal  mode  (q.v.). 

■  mixt,  ;«!.  par.  or  a,     [Mix.] 

mlx'tio,  mix  -tj^,  a,    (See  the  compound.) 

mlxtio  maxtio.     mlxty  maxty.    (l 

('oiitnseillv  mi\f'l  or  mi  rigid  togrthcr. 
(S<-<.f.7i.) 

n  mu-ri-    . 

Thn  <\>*irtU>n,~ 

ffMPiu  .'  Orv  A  rraiwr. 

"  mix- tl- form,  n,  (IjiI,  m/jftM  =  mixed, 
and  fi^rmn  =  fnnn.]    Of  ndxM  aha)M'H. 

■■That  so  mlslif^^rm  N»tloiiiO  Asseiiil'Iy  '-C.irf|fl#.* 
*V.  /Ir^'L.  |iU  I,,  l.k.  ¥ll  .  oh.  U. 


boil,  b6^ ;  p6^t,  J6%1 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sta^n. 


oat,  90X1,  ohorus.  ^hln.  bonob ;  go,  ^em  ;  tbln.  |bls :  sin.  af ;  oxpoot,  Xenophon*  e^  1st.    -Uff. 
Uon,  -alon  =  shtin ;  -(Ion,  -flon  =.  sbiXn.    -olons.  -tloua,  -alous  -=  sbtia.    -bio.  hUo.  &c  =:  b^l,  d^ 
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mix  tilineal— moat 


mlx-ti-Un'-g-al,  mix-ti-Un-e-ar.  a. 

[Lat.  mixtus,  pa.  par.  of  misceo  =  to  mix,  and 
linea  =  a  line.)  Consisting  of  a  mixture  or 
combination  of  lines,  right,  curved,  &c. 

miK'-tlon  (X  as  c),  s.  [Lat.  tnixtin,  from 
mixtus,  pa.  par.  of  iiiL'<ceo  =  to  mix  ;  Fr.  mijc- 
tion ;  Sp.  miction;  Ital.  viistione.] 

•  1,  Ord.  Lamj. :  The  act  of  mixing ;  a 
mixture  ;  a  promiscuous  assemblage. 

"  The  next  matter  of  all  mixtions  or  composition."— 
Ball :  Orig.  of  Mankind.  i».  239. 

2.  Art :  A  t«rin  used  by  French  artists  to 
designate  the  medium  or  mortlant  used  for 
affixing  leaf-gold  to  woo<l  or  distemper  pic- 
tures, and  fonned  by  a  mixture  of  one  pound 
of  amber  with  four  ounces  of  pure  mastic 
and  one  of  Jew's  pitch  or  asphaltum. 

•  mixt'-l^,  adv,     [MixEDLV.] 

mix'-ture,  s.     ILat.  mijctnray  from  mixturus, 
fut.   par.  nf    misceo  ~  U>   mix;    Fr.   mixture; 
ItaL  &  Sp.  mistiira.] 
L  OrdUuxry  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  mixing  or  blending  together  ; 
'the  stAtc  of  being  mixed  or  blended  together  ; 
commixture. 

"The  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  Is  poured  out 
without  mixture  into  the  cuji  of  hia  indignation." — 
Jieveiotion  xlv.  10, 

2.  That  which  is  mixed  or  blended  with 
•other  things  ;  the  ingredient  added  and  mixed. 

"Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  powible  (or  a  com- 
munity to  exist,  that  had  not  a  prev»iliun  mixture  of 
piety  in  its  constitution."— .<i/Jiion  ;  freeholder. 

3.  The  result  of  the  act  of  mixing ;  a  mixed 
^dy,  mess,  or  compound. 

"What  If  thl«  mixture  do  nut  work  at  rH?"* 

Shaketp. :  Itomeo  A  Juliet,  iv.  8. 

II.  TechnicaVy: 

1.  Chtm.  :  A  composition  of  different 
chemical  substances  which  remain  unaltered 
in  their  clmracter  evea  when  thoroughly 
commingled. 

2.  Music:  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral ranks  of  pipes  to  each  note.  It  ia  only 
used  in  combination  with  the  foundation  an.l 
compftind  stops,  as  it  consists  of  high  har- 
monics of  the  ground  tone. 

3.  Pharm.  (PI.):  Misturse.  Insoluble  prin- 
ciples suspended  in  water  by  means  of  gummy 
or  similar  substances  contained  in  the  medi- 
cines, or  added  to  them  by  mixture.  Mi>re 
rarely,  soluble  substances  dissolved  in  the 
water  or  other  liquid. 

Ml'-zar,  s.    [Arabic] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  ^  Ursa  Majoria. 

WHZ 'GU^  S.  &  a.      [MiZZEN.] 

•  miz  -maze.  *  mizz-mazz,  s.  [A  redup. 
of  maze  (q.v.).]     A  maze,  a  labyrinth. 

"The  clue  to  lead  them  tlitough  the  ntiztnaze  of 
variety  of  opinions  and  autiuir*  to  truth.  "—iocAe  .■ 
C</nduct  of  the  U'iderttanding.  5  SO. 

miz'-zen,  miz'-en,  *  mls-en,  *  mys-son. 

s.  &  a'.  [Fr.  misdiiie,  from  Ital.  r^ezz^lna,  from 
Low  Lat.  m€dianus=  middle,  of  middle  size, 
from  Lat  medius  —  middle.  The  name  was 
probably  t.aken  from  its  mid-position  between 
the  bowsprit  and  niain-raast,  for  it  was  once  a 
foresail.  {Skeat. )] 
A.  As  $uhstaniix^ : 

1.  The  aftermost  of  the  fore-and-aft  sails  of 
a  ship  :  called  also  the  spanker  or  spencer. 

"The  mizen  is  a  lame  saU  of  an  oblong  figure  ex- 
tended upon  the  mlzen-mast,"— /"a^oner,'  Shipwreck. 
ch-  ii..  note  6. 

2.  The  aftermost  mast  in  a  three-masted 
ship,  or  in  those  two-masted  sliips  in  whicli 
the  forward  nri-;t  is  tlii*  lnr_'fr,  s;n<'h  as  the 
tetch  and  yawl.      Tin'    muiu    i>   ;i!v.:(ys  the 


HIZZEN. 

larger  mast.  When  the  larger  mast  m  a  two- 
masted  vessel  is  forward,  the  one  abaft  is  the 
raizzen  ;  wlien  the  larger  mast  is  abaft,  the 
one  nearer  the  bows  is  the  fore-mast.  The 
word  mizztn  indicates  the  relation  of  many 


parts,  as  mi'^spn-top,  mi^ren^-shrouds,  mUzen- 
rigging,  &c.  The  bonaventure  mizzen  is  a 
second  or  additional  niizzeu-mast  employed  in 
some  ships  with  four  masts. 

S.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inizzen  : 
as,  viizzeii-ystrds,  &c. 

mlzzen-mast.  5.    [Mizzen,  a.  2.] 

miz'-zle,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from  mist  (q.v.).] 
[M1SLE.J 

1.  Lit. :  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops  ;  to  niisle, 
to  drizzle. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  disappear  suddenly  ;  to  decamp. 
(Slung.) 

"  Eh  !  what?  he  h.-u  mialed,  haa  he1"—AninghaTn  : 
Fortune's  frulif,  i.  I. 

miz'-zle.  s.  [Mizzle,  v.]  Very  small,  fine  rain. 

miz'-zled  (zled  as  zeld).  a.  [Et>'m.  doubt- 
fuL]  Spotted  ;  of  different  colours.  (Scotch.) 

mizz^-on-ite  (ZZ  as  tz),  s.  [Gr.  tiei^iav 
(vieizon)  =  greater  ;  suff.  -ite  (3fin.).  J 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  belonging  to 
the  scapolite  group  of  unisilicates  of  Dana, 
and  closely  resemblintj  meionite  (q.v.).  Crys- 
tals very  small.  Hardness,  5-5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr. 
2*i323  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colourless  ;  trans- 
parent. An  analysis  yielded  :  silica,  54'70 ; 
alumina.  23S0  ;  mai,mesia,  0'22 ;  lime,  877  ; 
soda,  9*83  ;  potash.  2  14  ;  loss  by  ignition,  0-13 
=  99"69.    Occurs  on  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

miz'-Z^, .'.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  bog,  a  quag- 
mire,   (Prov.) 

mne-mdii'-ic,  mnQ-mon'-Ic-al  (initial  m 
mute),  a.  [Mnemonics.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mnemonics  ;  tending  or  intended  to  assist  the 
memory. 

"Th.it  would  engage  and  ftx  the  memory  of  tbosa 
characters  alone,  an  1  thereby  hinder  the  furtU'T  use 
of  the  mnemonical  table.'— Aayl«.'   it'orkt.  vi.  s^& 

*  mne-mdn-I'-olan  (initil  m  mute),  5.  (Eng. 

mnemonic :  'ian.\  One  skilled  in  miiemonics; 
a  teacher  or  professor  of  muemonics. 

mne-indxi'-lCS  (initial  m  mute),  s.  [Gr.  fivri- 
^ociKo,  (DDietnonika),  neut.  pi.  of  fii/Tjfiociitdi 
(mnentonikos)  =  pertaiuing  to  memory  ;  nmj- 
HMf  (mncTTwn.),  genit.  tivjjuot'os  (mncTnon/is)  = 
mindful ;  ^i-ao^m  (mnaom/ii)^  to  remember; 
Fr.  mnemonique.]  The  art  of  memory  ;  tiie 
principles  and  rules  of  some  method  to  assist 
the  memory. 

t  mne'-zno-tech-iiics  (initial  m  mute),  s. 
[Mnemotechnv.]    Mnemonics  (q.v.). 

"On  what  principle  of  mnemotechnir^  the  iilerva 
were  connected  with  the  knots  aud  colour  we  are  very 
much  in  the  d&rk." — Brinton  :  Jtiftha  qf  the  New 
World,  ch.  L 

*  mns'-mo-tech-ny  (initial  m  mute),  s.    [Gr. 

/nciiMT  {innenu:)  =  memory,  and  t<x*^  (techiie) 
=  art.]    The  same  as  Mnemonics  (q.v.). 

Mnc-mds'-y-ne  (initial  m  mute),  s.  [Gr.  = 
memory,  from  ^t^^uu*'  (mnemon)  =  mindful. 1 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  The  daughter  of  Ccelus 
and  Terra,  and  mother  of  the  nine  Muses. 

2.  Astron.  :  [Asteroid,  57]. 

mni-a'- 90-38  (m  mute),  ».  pL  [Mod.  Lat. 
mn{iuin) ;  L.it.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  -acem.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Mnioid-iie.  They  have  the 
habit  of  Bryiira,  but  with  firm,  rigid,  and 
usually  undulated  leaves,  generally  increasinL; 
in  size  towards  the  summit  of  the  stem. 
British  tji^nera,  Cinclidium,  Mnium,  Georgia, 
and  Timinia. 

inm-a-d3l-pha'-9o-SB  (m  mute),  $.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  inniuin  ;  Or.  a5eA»fi<k  (adelpTws)  =. 
a  brother,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ac^/s.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurocarpous  Mosses 
having  the  leaves  in  four  or  more  series,  with 
the  smaller  cells  pellucid,  the  larger  dark- 
tinged.     One  British  genus,  Daltonia. 

iniu-6i'-de-se  (m  mute),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fLviov 
(mnion);  €i5o5  (exios)  =  form,  appearance,  aud 
Lat.  fem.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Operculate  Mosses,  gener- 
ally ajtocarpous,  rarely  pie urocar pons.  Leaves 
broadly  oval,  spathulate,  oval,  or  lanceolate, 
fluttish,  with  a  tliick,  very  prominent,  dorsal 
nerve.  It  is  divided  into  two  tribes,  Mniacea 
and  Polytrirhaceje. 

mni-d-til'-ta  (m  mute),  s.  [Gr.  fLviov 
(ninion)  =  moss,  and  ti\t6s  (tiltos)  =  plucked  ; 
TtArtu  (tilto)  =  to  pluck.] 


Omith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mniotiltidge  (q.v.).  But  one  species  is  known, 
Mniotilta  iwrtn,  the  MoUicilla  varUx  of  Lin- 
nreus.  General  colour  black,  broadly  edged 
with  white.  It  is  popularly  known  in  America 
as  the  Black-and-white  Creeper.  It  builds  on 
the  ground,  and  its  nest  is  a  favourite  recep- 
tacle for  the  parasitic  eggs  of  the  (Jow-bird, 
Molothrus  pecoris,     [Moluthrus,] 

nuu-o-til'-ti-daB  (m  mute),  s.  pL  [Mod. 
Lat.  mnivtilt(it) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 
Ornith. :  Wood-warblers,  a  passerine  family, 
allied  to  the  Coerebiilje,  or  Sugar-birds,  th« 
Greenlets,  and  probably  to  the  Warblers  and 
Tits  of  Europe.  They  range  over  all  North 
America,  from  Panama  to  the  Arctic  regionSf 
but  do  not  extend  far  beyond  the  tropics  in 
South  America,  (iy'allace :  Geog.  Dlst.  Jni- 
mals.) 

mni'-um  (initial  m  mute),  s.     [Latinised  frOB 

Or.  fiyioy  (innion)^mo^s,  sea-weed.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hnia> 
cefe,  and  the  family  Mnioideie.  It  resembles 
Bryum,  but  differs  in  habit.  Mnium  homum 
(Bi-yum  hornvm)  and  M.  undulatun  are  com- 
mon. 

•  jad,  a.  &  a/lv.     [AS.  md.]    More. 

mo'-a,  8.  [Maori.]  The  name  given  by  th« 
natives  of  New  Zealand  to  any  member  of  the 
extinct  genus  Diuornis  (q.v.). 

moan,  *  mene,  *  mono.  v.i.  &  t.     (A.S. 

mcEiian,  from  vidn  —  wicked,  wickedness.] 
A«  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  a  low,  dull,  and  prolonged  sound* 
under  the  influence  of  pain,  grief,  or  sorrow; 
to  make  lamentation  ;  to  grieve,  to  groan. 

"  And  through  the  ancient  oaks  o'erhead 
My5t«riou3  voices  moaned  and  fled." 
Long/ellov:  Taiet  of  a.  Ways\die  Inn.     (PreL) 

2.  To  produce  or  give  out  a  low  dull  sound 

like  a  moan. 

"  [She]  listens  to  a  heavy  sound. 
That  mo<i't»  the  mossy  tum?t«  round," 

&:ott :  Lay  o/  the  Last  Mitutrel.  L  11. 

.•  3.  To  murmur. 

"  Than  they  of  the  towne  began  to  mone,  and  saydt 
thi3dtrdeou|,'htuatto  tiesuffred.'— ^em»r<  ;  Froissartt 
Cronycle,  vol.  1..  ch.  cclxIvIiL 

S.  Transitive: 

t  1.  To  lameut,  to  deplore ;  to  moan  or 
groan  over. 

"Moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight.* 
Shitkesp.  ■'  Sonnet  W. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  lament  or  gi  ieve  ;  to  afllict, 
to  distress. 

moan,  *  mono,  s.    [Moak,  v.] 

1.  A  low,  dull  and  i»rolonged  sound,  as  fVom 
one  in  pain  or  grief;  a  low  or  suppressed 
groan  ;  lamentation. 

"  Te  walls,  that  echo'd  to  his  frantic  moan. 
Guanl  the  due  records  of  this  grateful  stone.* 
Hayley  :  Intcriplion  on  MonumetU  to  CoUtnM, 

*  2.  Grief,  sorrow. 

"Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan.' 

Shaketp. :  Htchard  HI..  IL  1 

3.  A  low,  dull  sound  like  that  made  by  a 
person  moaning  :  as,  the  moan  of  the  wind. 

•  mdan'-ful,  *  mone-fnie,  o.  [Eng.  nwan; 
/u/(0-]  Full  of  moaning  or  grief ;  sorrowing, 
grieving. 

"  He  saw  a  monefule  sort 
Of  people,  clustering  round  about  their  yet  onoH^ 
quered  port."  ^ 

ifarner:  Allfiont  England,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv.^ 

•  moan'-ful-ly,  arfi'.  [Eng.  moav/ul ; -ly.]  itf 
a  moanful,  sad  manner;  with  moans  or  lar 
mentations. 

"This  our  poeta  an  .       , 

our    philosopners   do    gravely    inculcate." 
Sermoiu,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

Mo-ar'-l-a,  s.     [From  Maori  m^i  (q.v.).] 

Geol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  southern 
continent  assumed  by  Dr.  Manttll  to  have  been 
submerged,  leaving  as  the  culminating  points 
Philip  and  Norfolk  Islands,  Chatham  and 
Auckland  Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  Over 
this  continent  Dr.  Mantell  believes  that  the 
Moa  roamed.  (Mantell:  Petrifactions  dt  their 
Teachings,  p.  132.) 

moat,  *  moate,  *  mote,  s.  \0.  Fr.  mou  (Fr. 
vwttc);  Low  Lit.  nwUt  =  a  mound  consisting 
of  the  earth  dug  from  a  tienuh  for  water. 
"Ju.st  as  in  the  case  of  dike  and  ditch,  the 
word  moat  originally  meant  either  the  trench 
dug  out  or  the  embankment  thrown  up." 
(Skmt.)] 


iEte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^,11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  qjiite.  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


moat— mock 
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Fort. :  A  deep  <litcl»  or  trench  rouml  a  fort, 
&o.,  generally  tilled  with  water. 

••  Th«  nkU  to  mUv,  the  mont  to  err«^" 

moat,  r.t.  [Fr.  rnoUfT.\  To  surround  or  pro- 
tect with  a  moat.    (Moat,  s.] 

"  A  irrcnt  nutip  n<!ftr  Vi%I1im1oII(I, 
il<»t'^  AJid  Li^ti,  ivud  I'X  fnir  woodlMniU  nla." 

Uma/^Uow:  TtuUajian't  Tai€. 

*n)6ate,  r.(.  (Mt;TE,tr.]  To  void  excrement, 
ad  liinU  ;  to  mut«. 

mdaf-Sd,  a.  (Eng.  inoa<;  -«tl  Furnished 
or  suriiiunded  with  a  niout. 

•■There,  ftt  th«  fnoa/#ci  irmng*.  r«ldw  this  <lcleot»«l 
Mau-lirift.  — .'Xawj^.  .    Jf.-<Mur« /or  Jtf«M«r#,  III    1. 

M6  &t'-ta-lite,  t.    IMltaziute.J 

Bldb  (1),  •  mobb,  a.  [A  cniitr.  for  nuMle  in 
the  Lat.  phrase  mohxle  vuhjua  =  the  fickh- 
common  people.  [Mobilk.J  Introdured  Into 
the  English  language  during  the  latter  jiai-t 
of  the  rclijri  of  Charles  II.  Speaking  of  the 
Green  RibUnn  Club,  North,  in  1740,  says  : 
*'  It  was  thtir  l>east  of  hurden.and  called  tlist 
mobile  intlgiis.  but  fell  nnturally  into  the  con- 
traction of  one  ayllal'le,  mid  ever  since  is 
become  proper  En^jlish."  (Eirtnwn.  p.  574.)]  A 
disorderly  crowd  ;  a  p^omi^cuolls  asaemblage 
of  rough,  riotous  iwrsons  ;  a  rabble. 

"Nftiiewere  keener M^l'iit  It  t(i«n  theOlMgow  folk, 
wi'  tlieir  mbblliiifi  uiitl  tlu-lr  rtmiKs,  nii'l  their  nvibt, 
«B  they  ca*  tti«m  nyw-a-ilaje.' — iic^/t."  liob  Jlotf, 
eh.  xxsIL 

*  mob- driver,  ».     A    demagogue,    an 

agitator. 

"Colimel  MiMniAy.  an  old  Riimper.  And  Iat«  mcb- 
4ri9er  iu  KMvx.'Sorih  :  Jixanten.  p.  1:1ft. 

mob-law,  ».  The  rule  of  the  mob  ;  rough 
and  ready  adniinistratioa  of  justice  by  the 
mob ;  lynch-law. 

*  mob-mA8ter»  s.    A  demagogue. 


*  mob- reader, 

literate  reader. 


s.      An    ignorant   or  il- 


"  mob-story,  e.     A  vul^-ar  story  or  tale 
current  among  the  common  i)eople, 

mob  (2),  s.    [Dut.  wu>p-Trti!f(i  =  a  woman's  night- 
cap; Hiyj>  =  a  wniiiun -^ 
coif.)      A  mob-cap 

*'  She  could  hAmniniA  with 
woiid'ruus  icmoc, 
On  ituwiiB,  mid  rri"&<,Alul 
C»l».  Mid  tnee." 
Lloyd:  Spirit <if  Con- 
tradiction. 

mob-oap,  «.    A 

cap  or  hcad-iliesa  for 
women. 

*"  The  moon  !■  chrvrnilug; 
to  {icrhnps 
Are  trrett]r_mftl(Ieiu  in 
tnobt^yt" 
Pnml :  Countg  Bail. 

m5b  0),  tt.t.    (Mod(i),  mob-cap. 

s.]     'lo    attrtck    in    a 
mob ;  to  crowd  roughly  round  and  annoy. 

*m5b  (2).  r.(.  (Mob  (2),  «.l  To  wrap  up  or 
cuvcr  in  a  cowl  ur  veil ;  to  mullle  up. 

"  IlATins  mcMt  of  them  china  m  Rinooth  nn  womrn'n. 
and  tbfir  («:«  wft./  In  li.y-«l«  nml  I.iik  cviu  tike 
l«ttlcu«kt«.~— J/ore;  Vnthttinvn  C'AurcA««.    (rrcf.] 

•  mdb'-bl-fy,  v.U  [Eng.  mob ;  -/y.  ]  To  mob ; 
U>  crowd  round. 

"  Mobbi/g  out  At  elcctlotu  conformnblo  loynl  ircntlc- 
meii,  whuui  wo  will  cry  duwu  fur  Hlsh  Ueu."—Jforth  : 
Kjamm.  p.  M&. 

*mdb'-bi8h,  a.  (Eng.  mob;  -lih.]  Like  or 
cniisi-.tin^^  I  if  a  mob  ;  tharacteristic  of  a  mob  ; 
rou^(h,  tiininllncius,  vulgar,  niciin,  hiw. 

"  Thn«  coninioiiweiUUu,  (onnerly  lo  wiirllko  ami 
ftniMli'iiia.  riinintAiiml  .  .  .  n  miittll  city  f[uiinl.  tu  |ii>'- 
Trut(noMi4Adi»'idan."— J7um<i.  £uaj/M,  jiL  ll.,c:>a.  xi. 

mdb'-bj^,  m&b'-bj^,  8.  [Prob.of  native  origin.] 

1.  A  sort  of  drink  prei>arod  in  America  from 
potaUiea. 

2.  TliQ  Juice  of  njiplos  and  peaches,  distilled 
to  make  apple  or  peach  brandy. 

mo-b^d,  '■  (Zend  A  Pors.  moubed.]  A  i>ri(-Ht 
vf  the  ZurooHlitan  faith. 

m6  boo',  A  [MoBBY.l  A  fermented  liquor 
ni.'Mlt'  by  the  ui-groeH  of  tlie  WeHt  Indies  Iroiii 
Hugar,  ginger,  and  snakeroot. 

mo'-bno,  '  mo'-bn.  a.  &«.  (Pr-.^rofn  I'"*- 
mohilii  (for  imn'thtlui)  =.  cany  to  iw  move* I ; 
moryo  =  to  move;  Ital.  mobiU;  Bp.  motilf, 
meuhle.] 


A.  As  ailjective : 

'  1.  Capable  of  being  moved  ;  movable  ;  not 
tlxed. 


2.  Easily  moved,  clianged,  or  altered  :  as, 
mobile  features. 

•  3.  Fickle,  changeable. 

"  The  rnder  hydtle  malice  and  rancoiire  of  parposlnre 
rniile  foruoooit  atid  ymatflued.  In  dl-tructton  of  »noft« 

BL«ople.  ahewed  opeuly." — CKaueer  :  Testatnmt  of  iouc, 
k.  I. 

'  "B,  As  subst. :  The  mob,  the  common 
people,  the  populace.     [Mob(1),  ».) 

"  .Uu/.  (maklnK  >ip  to  the  mobile).  Good  i)eoiite,  here 
you  arc  met  totfcther"— /irytit-n  '  Don  Sebiuliaii.  Iv,  l. 

H  {I)  Mobiie  eiiuilibriHm:  [EtiUiLiBBiUMj. 
(2)  I'rimum  m^biU :  [Pbimum]. 

m5b-i-li-f  a'-tlon,  s..  mob'-i-li^e,  v. 

[MuHiE.iZATios,  Mobilize.] 

mo-bil'-l-tjlr,  s.  [Fr.  mohUiCe.  from  Lat. 
rnobititatein.  arcus.  of  mohiliUis,  from  mobiliJi 
=  mobile  (q.v.);  Ital.  viobiHtd;  Ital.  mo- 
bilidad.] 

1.  Capability  of  being  moved  ;  susceptibility 
of  motion.  (In  Bot.  sometimes  used  for  the 
susceptibility  of  motion  possessed  by  sensitive 
plants.) 

"That  extrrme  mnbllUtf  which  belongs  only  to  the 
fluid  attkU."~l/er$ch*l :  AUronimiif,  f  !W«. 

2.  Aptitude  for  motion  ;  rejidiness  to  move 
or  trhange  :  as,  itwbility  of  features. 

•  3,  Activity,  fleetness. 

•  4.  Fickleness,  changeability,  inconstancy. 

•  5.  Tlie  mob.  the  populace.  (A  use  sug- 
gested by  nohilitij.) 

"She  lingled  you  out  with  her  eye.  M  cointnaiul  t- 
hi-cliief  o(  tiie  mobility. '^lirvdvn:  tion  SetKuttan. 
Iv.  I. 

mob-I'li-za'-tlon,  ».  [Fr.  mobiliaatUynt  (torn 
inohiliser  =  to  mobilize  Oi  v.).J 

Mil.:  The  act  of  mobilizing;  the  sUite  of 
lieing  mobilizfd  ;  the  tailing  of  troops  into 
aitive  service  ;  the  placing  of  an  army  on  a 
war-fi>oting  or  readiness  for  active  service. 
It  im-Iudes  the  calling  out  of  the  reserve  and 
men  on  furlough,  the  organizing  of  the  artil- 
lery, medical,  comniissariat,  and  transport 
services,  the  accumulation  of  provision.s, 
inuniliuiis,  &c. 

mob'-l-Uze,  v.t.  [Fr.  mobiliser,  from  mobile 
=  movable.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  put  In  a  state  of  readi- 
ness for  service. 

"To  wiuallie,  mobtlUf.  hnd  drUl  into  a  sort  of  uni- 
formity the  whi>le  clau  of  ayri cultural  laboii ri-rn. " — 
Tim«i,  Nov.  10,  ih;&. 

2.  Mil. :  To  put  in  a  state  of  readiness  for 
active  service,  as  troopa ;  to  cjiU  out  for 
active  service. 

•  mo'-blo,  v.t.   [A  frcq.  from  mob  (2),  v.  (q.v.).] 

To  wrap  or  mutlle  up,  us  in  a  liootl  ;  to  mob. 

■•  Hut  who,  oh  I  who  hiUh  i-een  the  tnobled  mict-n, 
Bun  Lurtroloot  ujittuaUown."    Sha^0$p.:  ilumlxt.U.i- 

mo'-ble^,  8.  pi    [See  def.] 

Law :  A  corruption  of  movables  (q.v.). 

mob-dc'-ra-^J^,  s.  [Fng.  mob  (1),  ft.  ;  0  con- 
neelive,  and  Or.  KpdTo<i  (kratos)  =  strength, 
iriiyht.)  The  rule  or  authority  of  the  mob; 
the  tyranny  of  tlio  mob  ;  mob-law. 

■■Who  a»»erted  It  wm  rather  a  mobocraey.''—Jtad. 
D'Arblay:  Ihnry.  V.  70, 

•  mob-o-crit'-ic,  a.     [Mouockacv.]     Of  or 

p.ilaiiiing  to  mobocracy. 

mobs'-mgJl,  ».    [Er.g.  mofi  (i),  s.,  and  nwm.] 
\    member    of 
the  swell   mob; 
a  pir-kpo.-ket,  a 
thief,  u  swindler. 


mdc'-oa-sin, 

moc'-ca  8611, 
moc' '  as  sin, 
mdc-cas  sin, 

$.      [A    North-  MOt'CASiN. 

American  Indian 

word  ;  Algon<iuin  makiain.\ 

1.  Ord.  iMng.  :  A  deer-skin  sandal,  the  sole 
and  upiHT  of  whirli  are  f.irnie<l  of  one  piece 
of  leuIluT.  U  IS  the  onlinarv  fnot-fovering 
worn  by  the  N<'rtli-Aineriean  Indiaus. 

"  llr  had  mnccfU/fti  rnchatit*»I, 
Slavic  mnrr-iiln*  ol  •Ircr^kin  ' 

l^inff/rllvm'     lliiitfatha,  Iv. 

2.  ZOOl.  :  [MUCAHHIN-HNAKBJ. 


moccasin  snake,  s. 

Zwjio'jy : 

1.  (>}ichris  piscivorus,  ot  the  f.imily  Crota- 
lidie.  sometimes  called  the  Water-viper,  from 
Its  frequenting  marsliy  places.  It  is  a  flsh- 
eating  snake,  as  iU  speeitlc  name  denotes. 
H[ibiUt,  North  Carolina,  the  country  to  the 
south,  and  across  to  the  R«>cky  Mountains. 

2.  The  name  is  sometimes,  but  impro|>erly, 
applied  to  Trignnooephdus  contortrijr,  the 
Copper-head  Snake.  Both  these  reptiles  aro 
extremely  poisonous,  but  neither  posseasea  a 
rattle. 

Mo'-oha,  «.    (Arab.l 

1.  Gfog. :  A  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Arabia. 

2.  Kntom. :  Epkyra  omicmnariyi,  a  whitish 
straw-coloured  moth,  the  larva  of  whtch  la 
found  in  June  and  September  ou  the  maple. 

Mocha-Stone,  <. 

Mht.  :  A  variety  of  chalcedony  enclosing 
dendritic  Tonus  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  These  frequently  present 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  organic  forma, 
especially  to  those  of  confervoid  plants,  but 
their  miuenil  origin  has  now  been  placed 
beyond  doubt.    [Aoate.J 

mdoh'-a-do,  s.     [MocKADO.l 

moche,  s.  (Fr.)  A  bale  of  raw  silk,  as  im- 
ptirted. 

*  moch-el,  'moche,  'moobll,  a.  ft  adv. 

[.MllKLE.] 

A.  Asrulj. :  Great  in  quantity,  number,  or 

deyree ;  much. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Much,  greatly. 

'■  And  over  al  thU  yit  lelde  he  moettO  more." 

CArtucrr;  C.  r,l,iil. 

mo'-chras,  ».  [Arab.  Mocha-ras  =  the  sap  of 
Moeha.]  Three  dyc-stutfs  :  (1)  a  nmhogany- 
coloured  gum  of  rounded,  convoluted,  hollow 
pieces,  obtained  from  Lomiiax  vfuiUiharicum; 
('2)  a  heavy,  light  niahoKany-colnured  gum  in 
large,  solid  Imrs,  iiale-cnioured  interiorly,  ob- 
tained from  Moringa  pterygospertrui ;  (3)  curi- 
ously convoluted,  yellowish,  opaque  pieces  of 
resinous  substance,  obtained  from  Areca  Ca^ 
techu. 

mock,  *mokke.  "mocke.  v.t.  &i.    [O.  Fr. 

vwcquer  (Fr.  nioi/tier),  IVom  the  same  root  as 
Ger.  muckoi  =  to  mumble,  to  mutter ;  8w. 
miicka  ;  lUil.  mocai  =  a  grimace  ;  vwaart  —  to 
mock  ;  Gael,  mag  =  to  scotf,  to  deride  ;  WeL 
morcio  =  to  mimic  ;  late  Or.  ^«eos  (nioio*)  = 
mockery  ;  Lat.  ttuiccus  =  a  butfoou-l 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deride,  to  lau^h  at ;  to  treat  with 
scorn,  ridicule,  or  contempt. 

"  Elijah  moclud  them  aud  «aid.  Cry  aloud,  '-l  Sinfft 
xviil.  j:. 
1  To  set  at  nought ;  to  defy,  to  ignore, 
*'  Fill  our  bowlB  ouc«  oiuro, 
Lett  mock  tho  mi<Iitl|{ht  twll." 

JKAiiJtr*^.  ;  ,t»i(oM*  <t  Cl»npatra,  IIL  UL 

3,  To  imitate  or  mimic,  especudly  in  con- 
tempt, ridicule,  or  derision  ;  to  deride  by 
mimicry,  to  ridicule. 

"  Pray,  do  not  moc*  me : 
I  am  a  very  foolUh  (uud  ultl  man." 

AhujtM>i.  ,  Z^dr,  It.  T. 

4.  To  illude,  to  deceive,  to  disap|>oint ;  to 
fool,  to  beguile. 

"  FuUo  Jnoohltoa  who  hail  mocked  tlielr  banlih«4 
eovi-ii-lKii  yoitr  afU-r  vciiT  will)  I'mlouioua of  attaob* 
muuL"— -Uumu/'ty  .    Uitl.  Aiitf.,  oli-  xill. 

*  6.  To  imitJitc,  to  mimic,  to  resemble. 

"To  ioe  the  life  na  lively  mocJud,  as  evof 

Utlll   •Iwil)  tIMCXr.t  ilirtth.  ■ 

S/tukfMp  :   \t'intrr'*  TaJs.  t.  a 

•  6.  To  pretend,  to  feign. 

"  Ue  moclM  the  imuac*  that  he  makea' 

6h<tkf»p. :  A  ntviy  *  Cl^'p-ttnt,  ▼.  L 

B,  Intmns.:  To  miiko  urc  of  ridicule  or 
derision  ;  to  make  ftiK»rl,  U>  jeer,  t^i  ridieulo. 
to 8|Mak  Jestingly,    ((.ieiierally  foUoweil  byal.) 

'The  advemarlee  miw  hi-r,  aud  did  mock  mt  bOT 
aahtMtha.'— /xifPM-nfiUt^iu  1.  T. 

mdok,  f.  &  a,     [MocK,  v.] 

A.  An  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  mocking;  ridicule,  derision, 
sneiT,  ijilw.  Jeer. 

"The  l0U4t  world'*  random  mock.' 

r^nngmm:  VU,  K 

2.  Imitiitlon,  mimicry,  mockery. 

B.  An  ad).:  Falsi',  counterfeit,  assumed, 
shatu  ;  not  guimtiie  or  real. 

"ThU  *no«A  royalty  was  o(  abort  dontloD/— ifSO 
attfay;  UUt.  Knff.,  all.  L 


boll,  h6^ :  p^t,  jiJ^l :  cat,  90U,  oboras,  ^hin,  bench  :  go.  F.om  :  thin,  thU  :  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^cnophon,  oif  Ist.    pb      t 
-Oiau.    tian  -  sb^n.    -tlon,    slon  ^  sbiln ;    ^lon,    flon      zbun.    -elous.    tlous.    slous     sUus.      bXo,    die,  a...      b^I.  dfL 
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mock-apple,  s. 

Bvt.  :  A  Canadian  name  for  Eckinocystis 
lobata. 

mock-<llsease, 5.  Aqiinsi-disease,  ransed 
or  exaggerated  by  morbid  fauev,  as  hysteria, 
&c. 

*  mock-God,  s.    A  derider  of  God. 

"Yoa  monsters.  Bcomera.  aud  mocfc-Oo<U.'—Ward  : 
Sermojis.  p-  100. 

mock-heroic,  a.    Burlesquing  the  heroic 
In  character,  action,  &c. 
mock-lead,  mock-ore,  s.    [Blende.] 
mock-orange,  5. 

£ot. :  PhUadelphus  conmarius.  It  is  so  called 
because  its  large,  cre.iiny-wliite  flowers  liave  a 
powerful  odour  somewliat  resembling  tliat  of 
oraiige-blossnms.  The  flavour  of  the  leaves  is 
like  that  of  curumbers.  It  is  cultivated  in 
shrubberies  and  cottage  gardens. 

mock-plane,  s. 

Hot. :  Acer  Psewlo-FIatanus. 

mock-privet,  s. 

Bot. :  PhiUyrea  inrgata,  more  commonly 
called  by  the  book-name  of  Privet-leaved 
PhiUyrea. 

mock-sun,  s.    A  parhelion  (q.v.). 

mock-turtle,  s.  A  soup  prepared  from 
calfs  head,  iu  imitation  of  turtle-soup. 

mock-velvet,  5.  A  fabric  made  in  imita- 
tion of  velvet. 

•  mock'-a-We,  a.     [Eng,  mock;   -able.]    Ex- 
posed to 'derision;  ridiculous. 

"  Tlie  Vieh^vi'iour  of  the  country  la  moat  mcckable  at 
coMTL'—.'ifuiXetp.  :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  UL  2. 

m$ck'-a-^6,  s.     [Mock,  v.] 

1.  A  fabric  made  in  imitation  of  velvet ; 
mnck-velvet.  It  was  made  specially  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time. 

2.  Mockery. 

■•What  mockado  !■  thlif "— KfcAar£i«<m.-  Pamela, 
U.3:. 

•  mock-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  nuxk ; 
•age.]    Moukery. 

"  Thus  spejtketh  the  Frophete  hy  .in  ironye,  that  is. 
In  deriatoa,  or  mockage."—1  Vroniclet  xviii.  iNote.) 
(ISSW 

•  mock'-bird,  s.    [Eng.  mock,  and  bird.}    The 
Mocking-bird  (q.v.). 

mock -er,  s.     [Eng.  vwck;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  mocks  ;  a  scoffer,  a  ridicnler,  a 
jeerer. 

■■T)iere  ahould  be  mocki^x  in  the  laat  time,  who 
■buuld  wulk  alter  their  owu  ungodly  \\i&i&."—Jude  IS. 

2.  One  who  mocks,  illudes,  or  disappoints. 

"  I(  thoa  dleat  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of 
my  labour."— .'^A.iieip  .■  At  You  Liice  It,  ii.  6, 

mocker-nut,  s. 

Pot.  :  Jufjlans  tomentnsa.  called  also  "White- 
hearted  Hickory,  or  Common  Hickory  (q.v.). 

mock'-er-y,  s.  &  a.      (Fr.    m/iqiurie,    from 
moquer  =  to  mock.] 
A.  As  sxibstiintive : 

1.  The  act  of  mocking  or  ridiculing. 

"  MocJerrj/  and  ridicule,  wlieu  exercised  upon  the 
6cripture9.  .  .  .  fall  within  the  iui;ichie(  of  the  law 
which  forbids  the  profanation  of  God'a  name."— /•afep; 
Moral  I'hitosirphy.tM,  v..  ch.  Ix, 

2.  Ridicule,  gibing,  jeering. 

3.  The  subject  of  ridicule,  laughter,  or  de- 
rision ;  a  butt. 

"Of  the  holy  place  they  made  amoc*«ry  "— 2  Macca- 
6««viii-  17, 

4.  Mimicry;  counterfeit  appearance;  delu- 
sive imitation. 

"  Unreal  mo<Atry,  hence  I  ■ 

Rh'ikrsp.  :  Jfncbe^h.  IU.  4. 

6.  A  vain  effort ;  a  fruitless  effort  or  at- 
tempt. 

*  B.  As  adj  :  Mock,  counterfeit. 

"  Aa  if  we  were  a  mockerg  king  in  state.* 

Furd  :  Perkin  Warbeck.  L  1. 

mock'-es-on,  s.    [Moccasin.] 

mock'-ing,  jt.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Mock,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substaTitive : 

1.  The  act  of  ridiculing,  deriding,  or  jeering  ; 
inockerj'. 

2.  An  imitation,  a  counterfeit. 

"  It  ia  ft  pretty  mocJting  of  the  life." 

Sfiaketp.  J  Timan  of  A  /hens,  i.  1- 


mo eking- bird,  s. 

Orinth. :  The  popular  name  of  Mimuspoly- 
glottus.  Ashy  brnwn  abi.t\e,  white  beneath  ; 
wings  black,  varied  with  white,  tail  black. 
Its  rant;e  in  America,  of  which  it  is  native,  is 
from  40°  north  to  Mexico.  It  is  also  said  to 
occur  in  Cuba. 

"The  vocal  powersof  the  mockin'7-btrd  exceed  both 
In  their  imitative  notes  and  in  tbeir  natural  eoii:.', 
those  of  any  other  species.  Tlie  wikl  screaia  of  tlie 
eagle  imd  the  soft  iiotea  ijf  the  blue-bird  aie  repcAt'-d 
with  exactness,  and  with  apparently  equal  facilty, 
while  in  bi)th  force  and  Bweetiie&s  tne  TH"ckl'iy-'-'ir,t 
will  often  iiiijirove  u|H.n  tlie  LTi'zinrti.  The  ii;it\ir:it 
notes  are  bold,  rich,  and  full,  and  are  varied  aluu'st 
without  liiultatiou  "— flatrJ,  Brewer,  i  Hidgway  : 
Korth  American  Birds. 

*  mocking- stock,  s.  A  butt  for  merri- 
ment; a  hiUi^'liiiig-slOL-k. 

"Philip  .  .  .  was  tjikeu  by  the  consul;  made  a 
mo<:kiitj-st"ck  ;  and  ^eiiC  awny  jirisoiit-r  to  Eonie." — 
lUleigh:  UuU  World,  hk.  v.,  ch.  v.,  (  7. 

mdck'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mocking;  -lyj]  In 
a  niockin*,',  joi'ring  manner  ;  with  mockery  ; 
jeeringly,  derisively. 

"  '  Let's  meete,*  qnoth  Ecchrt,  mockingly." 

Warner:  Att>ioixs  Ln-jland,  bic.  is.,  ch.  xIt. 

*  mock'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  mock;  -wA.]  Mock, 
sham,  ci'unterfeit. 

"After  this  moci-Mfte  election,  then  was  he  crowned." 
—Sir  T.  More  :  Warkea,  p.  C7. 

md'-cd,  s.  [A  South  American  name  (?)  ;  Fr. 
moco;  cf.  Sp.  thoco  =  mouldiness.] 

Zool. :  Cnria  (Kerodon)  rupestrw,  or  Kerclon 
Moco,  tlie  Rock  Cavy, a Soutli  American  rodent, 
akin  to  the  guinea  pig,  but  larger.  It  lives  iu 
rocky  places  in  Brazil. 

mod'-al,  o.  [Eng.  morf(e);  -al;  Fr.  modale.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mode  or  mood;  relating 
to  the  form  or  mode,  not  the  es.sence. 

modal-proposition,  s. 

Logic:  A  proposition  which  affirms  or  denies 
with  a  qualirtcation  or  limitatiun. 

mdd'-al-ist,  s.     [Eng.  modal;  -ist.] 

Eccles. :  One  who  regards  the  three  Peisons 
of  the  Trinity  as  different  modea  of  being,  not 
as  distinct  Persons. 

md-d31-i-tj^,  s.     [Eng.  modal ;  -ity.] 

*1.  Ord.la.ng.:  The  quality  orstate  of  being 
modal ;  accidental  difference, 

"  By  their  vioda/if  i«.  auppositalitiea  .  .  .  and  twenty 
other  such  chunetas."— ^^alA  .■  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  »er.  ;. 

2.  Philos.  :  One  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Kantian  Categories.  It  embraces  Possibility, 
Existence,  and  Necessity,  with  their  opposilts 
Impossibility,  Non-existence,  aud  Contin- 
gency,   [Kajitian  Philosophy.] 

mode  (1),  "  mood,  *  moode,  s.    [Fr.  m/)dc, 

from  L;it.  modus  =  a  measure,  manner,  way  ; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  /iijSo?  (mMos)  =  a  plan  ;  /iijfio^ai 
{uiidomai)  —  to  plau.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  manner,  method,  way,  or  style  of  doing 
anything. 

"  The  several  mode*  in  which  we  may  weaken  or  even 
destroy  the  monU  and  religious  principles  of  every  sin- 
cere C'bn3tI;m,"—/*ortrt«/   Works,  vol.  il.,  lect  16. 

*  2.  Gradation,  degree,  measure. 

"Inamiile  mode, 
A  robe  of  military  purple  flowd 
O'er  all  his  fratiie." 

I'ltie :  Homer;  Odyssey  xix.  162. 

*  3.  Fashion,  custom  :  prevailing  style. 

*  4.  A  kind  of  silk. 
n.  Tfdinically: 

*  1.  Gram.  :  The  same  as  Mood  (1),  II.  1 
(q.v.). 

*  2.  lA>gic :  The  same  as  Mood  (1),  II.  2 
(q.v.). 

"  Tind.ill  would  be  fayne  wit  in  what  figure  it  i? 
made  :  he  shal  fiude  in  the  first  figure  and  in  the  third 
nio<te."~Sir  T.  More:   Wtn-kes.  p.  60*. 

3.  Philos.  :  The  first  of  the  three  heads 
(with  tKo  divisions,  Simple  and  Mixed)  to 
which  Locke  reduced  his  Complex  Ideas. 

"Modes  I  call  such  comi>lex  Ideas,  which,  however 
compounded,  contain  not  m  them  the  aui'iiosition  of 
snbsistiug  by  themselves,  Imt  are  considered  &s  dei"  u- 
deiicies  uu.  or  attv^.'tions  of  substances ;  such  are  tl-e 
ideas  signified  by  the  words  Triangle,  Gratitude,  Mur. 
iher,  Ac.  .  .  ■  Of  these  Mode-i  there  aie  t«o  6i>rt-.<>. 
First,  there  are  some  which  are  only  v.iriatlons,  or  dif- 
ferent cunil>iuationa  of  tlie  samt- simple  Idea,  with  <ut 
the  mixture  of  any  other,  aa  a  Dozen,  a  Score,  which 
are  nothing  Imt  the  ideas  of  so  luauy  distinct  unit? 
added  together  :  and  thi-se  I  call  elui^Ie  Modes,  as  Wing 
contains  within  the  bounds  of  one  simple  idea.  There 
are  others  compounded  of  simple  ideas  of  several  kinds, 
put  to^'ether,  to  make  one  complex  one ;  t*.^.  Beauty. 
consisting  of  certain  composition  of  colo'ir  jiiid  ttguii;, 
causing  delight  in  the  beljolder  ;  and  these  I  call  mixed 
M'jde*.— Human  Understanding,   bt.    ii..  ch.  xii,   f) 


4.  Music:  A  name  given  to  the  ancient 
Greek  scales,  and  also  to  the  old  Church- 
scales  founded  on  them,  as  Dorian  made, 
Phr>*gian  mode,  Sic.  In  modem  music  a 
species  of  Bi!ale,  of  which  two  kinds  are 
now  recognized,  viz.,  the  major-mode  and 
the  minor-mode,  A  major-mode  is  that 
division  of  the  octave  by  which  the  inter- 
vals between  the  third  and  fourth  and  between 
the  seventh  aud  eighth  are  half-tones,  all  the 
other  interviils  being  whole  tones.  The  minor- 
mode  is  that  division  by  which  the  intervals 
between  the  second  and  third  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  are  half-tones.    [Majob,  Minob.] 

*  mode-book,  s.    A  fashion-book. 

"Her  head^lress  cannot  he  described;  it  wu  like 
notliiiig  iu  the  mode-book  or  out  of  If — Mru  Wood: 
Eoit  L^nne,  ch.  vU. 

*  mode  (2),  s.    [iiooD  (2),  A.] 

*  mode,  v.i.  [MoDK  (l),  s.]  T«  follow  the 
mode  or  fashion  ;  to  be  fashionable. 

'■  He  could  not  mode  It  with  the  Italians."— ^tt«7- ; 
Worthies,  ii.  333. 

mo-dcc'-ca,  s.  [Latinised  from  the  East 
Indian  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papayaceae,  according  to 
Lindley ;  Ity  others  considered  a  genus  of 
PassifloraceiE.  Modecca  jxihnata,  a  plant  like 
bryony,  grows  in  tropical  Asia.  Tlie  root, 
rubbed  down  with  oils,  is  a  corroborant,  and, 
mixed  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  is  used 
in  pains  <)f  the  chest.  The  leaves  of  M.  integri- 
folia  l>oiled  with  liutter  are  used  for  piles; 
the  juice  is  thought  to  assist  labour.  (End' 
Ucher.) 

mo-dec'-^e-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  modecca ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Passitloraceae.  (Treas.  oj 
Bot.) 

mdd'-el,  *  mod-ell,  s  [O.  Fr.  vwdelle  (Fr. 
jiuif/t/t).  from  Ital.  laodfllo,  from  Lat.  *  viodd- 
Ins,  a  dimin.  of  viodxdus  =  a  standard,  itself  a 
dimin.  of  madus  =  a  measure  ;  Sp.  moddo.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Originally,  as  the  etymology  suggests, 
a  little  exemplar  ;  a  small  sami'le. 

•■  That  small  mod^l  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  past«  and  cover  to  our  bones." 
SIxaketp.  :  /licAtird  11.,  iii.  J. 

2.  An  imitation ;  a  copy  in  miniature  of 
something  already  made  or  existing. 

"  In  cartes,  in  mappes.  and  eke  In  models  made." 

0<isciii'jne:   I'oi/aje  into  Bollande.     iljT2.) 

3.  A  form  or  pattern  in  miniature  of  some- 
thing to  be  made  on  a  larger  scale  ;  a  copy 
of  a  particular  form,  shape,  or  construction 
intended  to  be  imitated. 

4.  An  image,  a  copy,  a  counterfeit. 

•■  My  father's  signet 
Which  was  the  modt:l  <j{  that  Danish  seal.* 

Shakesp.  :  H-tmlet.  T.  1, 

5.  A  standard ;  that  by  which  a  thinff  is 
measured. 

6.  A  pattern  ;  an  example  to  be  imitated. 


7.  Anything  serving  or  desening  to  serve 
as  a  pattern  ;  an  example,  an  exemplar. 

"  Tyrconnet,  once  iulmlre<l  by  maids  of  honour  aa  th« 
mndel  of  manly  vigour  aud  beauty."— J/ocauZa* :  Hist. 
Eng..  ch.  ivL 

8.  A  system,  a  plan. 

"  He  preferred  the  episcopal  to  the  synodical  modal.** 
—Macaulay  :  Hist.  En}  .  ch.  xjcL 

IL  Art:  Every  object  which  the  artist  pro- 
poses to  imitate.  The  term  is  used  in  an  abso- 
lute sense  by  tlie  sculptor  or  painter  to  express 
the  living  model,  male  or  ft^uiale,  from  which 
he  studies  and  executes  a  figure.  The  sculptor 
also  applies  the  term  to  the  original  of  a  work 
modelled  in  clay,  which  he  intends  afterwards 
to  execute  in  marble,  and  also  the  plaster 
model  from  this  first  figure.  The  clay  model 
is  tlie  work  directly  from  the  hand  of  the 
sculptor,  and,  properly  speaking,  is  the  origi- 
nal work,  of  which  the  marble  worlc  is  tU6 
copy. 

model-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Kauclea  rardi/olia. 

mod'-el,  v.t.  &  i.     [Model,  a.] 

A.   Trans.  :    To  plan,   form,  construct  or 
carry  out  after  some  model  or  pattern  ;  to  form 
or  construct  to  serve  as  a  model  or  pattern 
to  mould,  to  shape. 

"  Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  mam 
Was  modelled  o'er  and  o'er  acain." 

LonQfellovi :  Building  of  the  Ship, 


&te.  fat,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  £a.ther ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5^ 
or,  wore,  wplt  work,  wh6.  son :  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^ian.    »,  co  =  © ;  ©y  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


modolize — modernity 


B.  /n(niTw.  ;  To  make  a  tuoJel  or  mralels  ; 
to  conntruct  reprBsiiiUtii>ns  of  thiiiss  In  cluy. 
♦r  to  Utkf  ciisu  tlierurroiii  tut  luouliLi  for  rv- 
proUucUoutf. 

•  mdd'-9l-ize.  v.i.  [Eng.  modtl ;  -ia.j  To 
fonn  or  model  after  a  patteni ;  to  give  shaiie 
to ;  to  mould. 

"Which  tome  illly  MlnU  «nd  ilvrout  bannlen  will 
nnderbJici  t..  iu«iui«v  uid  mudWtM."— tfaui/fji .-  nart 
Ufa*  CHurck,  p.  CM. 

mM'-el-ler,  9.  (EnR.  maW; -tr.)  One  who 
m'HJeN ;  cii|i<;c'ially  one  who  moolds  in  clay, 
plaster,  or  wax, 

"  A  tnmi  |irDpoMl.|nKk»r  lUtil  nutUOtr  ol  ■tat«."— 
"  otjti     Atftmm  Oxon  ;  Liibouriit. 

ai6d  -el-Ung,  pr.  far.,  o. ,  4  «.    (Model,  p.) 
A.  A  B.   As  JIT.  par.  t  partlcip.  atU. :  (See 
Uio  verbJL 

C.  .4  J  suUt.:  The  act  or  art  of  making 
ni'''lela;  the  act  of  forming  or  carrying  out 
after  a  model ;  the  art  of  eon.striicting  reiire- 
aentation!!  i.ft)iinj;!t  in  cLiy,  or  of  taking  casta 
thcrefiom,  m  mould.s  for  reproductions. 

modelling-board,  s.  A  board  used  In 
loayn-ni./uMiii^  to  give  shape  to  the  mould. 

modeUing-loft,  s.  The  same  as  Mould- 
IX)rr(q.v.). 

modelling- plane,  s.  A  short  plane 
nsed  in  planing  rounding  surfni-es.  It  has  a 
length  of  f^om  1  Inch  to  5  Inches,  a  width 
of  from  }  Inch  to  2  inches.  Tlie  irons  are  from 
■ft  inch  to  IJ  inches  wide. 

Mo  -den-«fe,  a.  &  i.    [See  def.) 

A.  yl(  mlj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Modena,  or 
Its  inhabitants. 

B.  At  miiisf. ;  A  native  or  inlmbitant  of 
Moilena;  as  a  jdural,  the  Inhabitants  of  Mo- 
dena. 

"mo-dor,  *mo-dre,  i.    [.Mother.] 

•  mod-er,  a.  [Lat.  mnderor  =  to  moderate 
(<!■  >■•)•]    To  moderate,  to  calm,  to  quiet. 

"  The«e  tjr<lyoge«  somvwhftt  rm>(/«r9rf  dyaen  mnuiet 
cUlivU.        "^' '    '■"'■«"''■■    er«ntcU,    yoL    IL,   cU. 

•  m6d  -er-a~ble,  a.  [Lat.  modtrabilU,  from 
vwtlero  =  to  moderate  (q.v.).l  Temiierate, 
moderate. 

'niM-er'-an^e,  «.  [Lat.  mndemntia,  from 
noderans,  pr.  par.  of  vwderor  =  to  moderate 
(q.v.).]     Moderation. 

•  mid-er-ant'-I^m,  s.  [Lat.  moiUrann,  pa. 
par.  of  rruderiir  =  to  moderate  (q.v.);  Kiv;. 
sutr.  .i*m.)  Slodenition  iu  opinion  or  mea- 
sures, especially  jiolitical. 

mdd'-er-ate,  •  mod-or-at,  o.  &  «.  [Ut. 
nwilmi/uj,  pa  par.  of  mi«fcror  =  to  fix  a  ni'-a- 
sure,  to  regiilule,  to  control ;  vwdiu  =  a  nic  i- 
sure;  Fr.  modiri;  Ital.  mxicrato:  8p.  iiwd- 
traiU>.\ 

A.  At  ailjtclive  : 

1.  0/prnons:  Not  going  to  extremes  ;  keep- 
ing within  bounds  ;  tcm|wrat*  ;  not  extreme 
In  practice.  scntiinenU,  or  opinion:  na.ivuxlfr- 
air  eaur,  a  nioi/trate  puliticiau,  4c 

2.  0/lhinft: 

(1)  Not  carried  or  pushed  to  excess  ;  not 
extreme,  violent,  or  rigorous. 

policy.  — i/ocuuMv;  uut.  X^^.,  cb.  XV. 

(2)  Of  me<llurn  or  mcdioci-e  quantity  ■  not 
exeessivc,  medium 
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"  A  moiUmu  ud  bea«alntne  ilittre.' 

JiUfott  :  C'omiM,  749. 

(5)  Fair,  not  excessively  high. 

ol'i.lI'll^LT'^.f,';™  '"""'''•™''  ".V'  I""*™"  lliUrrct 
«  ciKLl  i«r  cviiL  -Ma^iulai/     nut.  Kitj.,  cU.  ±x. 

(4)  Not  too  luxurious  or  expensive :  as    a 
WUMterak  table. 

(6)  Not  too  severe,  tolerably  mild. 

"Th«  nillda  RyT«  with  amion  m-Mjfml^  " 
_       ,  ,  »/'•'■••'■./•.((..  1 1.  ilL  n. 

B.  As  suhstantlvt : 

l..v'"!T*^  "'?■  J^J-'",-*  r"rty  In  the  Estab. 
llshe-1  Lhurch  of  Scothind,  which  was  doniii,- 
«nt  In  its  cmnclls  during  the  great.r  part  of 
the  clghLtJiith  century  ami  the  early  i«rl  of 
Uio  nineteenth.     It  clalmul  to  avoid  oxtreim  s 

of   .loctrine,   disclpl /,,..      The    g,.rm    of 

inisloratlam  lK.gan  to  develoj,  «,»„  after  tin. 
Bovolutlon  Selllonient  of  loss-  |t  was 
•trengthcned  by  the  Act  o(  l>arllamcMt 
passed  In  17r.',  rrlntmduHn^  iwtr..n,ige  of 
«hi.h  the  modumte  jorty  ultimately  bocaino 


the  warm  defenders,  and  which  they  came  1 
out  SO  ri;;idly  as  sometimes  to  welcome  the 
aid  of  miiiiary  force  to  settle  a  presentee  on  a 
recalcitrant  congregation.  Some  of  tliem 
Were  men  of  literary  culture,  PrinciiMl  Rols.-rt- 
son,  author  of  CImrles  V..  the  HUtor)-  of 
America,  ic,  being  their  leader  from  al«>iit 
l..>l  to  irsi.  Iu  I7!lti  the  Genei-al  Assemble 
under  moderate  guidance,  declined  to  taiie 
any  st.p3  in  favour  of  Koicigu  Missions 
JYom  the  time  of  the  French  Reign  of  Terror 
In  17!13,  the  evangelical  party,  with  which  the 
moderates  had  long  been  in  conlllct,  gained 
yearlv  an  accession  of  strength,  till,  on  Mnv 
27,  1834,  the  moderate  party  was  ilcfeated  by 
lS-1  to  US  votes,  on  a  motion  giving  a  certain 
veto  ou  the  settlement  of  an  umiccoiilalle 
minister  [Vkto],  and  the  moderate  ascc-n- 
dency  was  temporarily  overthrown.  During 
the  ten  years'  c.)iillict,  wliich  ei;dcd  in  tlio 
disruption  of  Isja,  the  moderate  party  in 
largo  measure,  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
law  courts,  and  wlieii  the  evangelical  parly 
seceded  from  the  Cliiirch,  they  regained  their 
old  ascendency  in  the  Scottish  establishment. 
Since  then  tlieir  views  have  become  con- 
siilerably  modilled,  and  at  their  earnest  re- 
quest  pationage  (q.v.)  has  been  abolished. 

mod'-er-ate,  v.i.  &  i.      (Pr.  mmlirer;    Itnl. 
nwiterure  ;  Sp.  modtTar.)     [Moderate,  a.] 

A,  Tran^itire  : 

1.  To  restrain  from  excess  of  any  kind  ;  to 
reduce  from  a  state  of  violence,  excess  or 
intensity;  to  repress,  to  quiet,  to  temper, 
to  still. 

"To  modtratt  stilTmlud!)  <]{spoM(l  to  atrlve  " 

Hpf^uer;  f\  V.,  IV.  IL  a 

2.  To  temper,  to  qualify,  to  abate,  to  mitigate. 

' !!?  "•  "'rlawnt  quality  It  mmkruHi  the  rcUiliiji 
qUAllly  ol  w,.riu  water. "-.I  r4uO,„„r .-  (,»  AIO:u:n:$. 

*  3,  To  decide  as  a  moderator. 

B.  Jntransilive  : 

1.  To  become  less  violent.  Intense,  fierce 
harsh,  or  severe  ;  to  abate  ;  to  quiet  or  settle 
down. 

"  ^*'*''  *"'"  t>rt)nt  modfrnUd 
T  lio  tury  ol  lila  licrt  abjdvd." 

Butler  :  Uuilibrat.  111.  a 

2.  To  preside  as  a  moderator 
\  To  vuidtraU  in  a  call : 
Prcihyterianmn:  To  bo  moderator,  that  Is 

to  preside,  at  a  meeting  of  a  Presbyteiiaii 
congregration,  siiinnioned  by  direction  of  tlie 
Presbytery  to  call  a  minister. 

mod-er  ato-lj?,  adv.  [^ng.viodtratt;  4y.] 
in  a  moderate  manner,  degree,  extent,  or 
aniotint ;  not  excessively. 

"  Tlierclure,  lovo  moderalria ;  long  li.vo  cloth  lo." 

tmod'-6r-aite-neaa,  .1.  [Eng.  vwderaie  ■ 
-n*aj.J  The  quality  or  statu  of  being  modenil.^ ; 
mo,lcration,  tcmperateuess  ;  a  middle  state 
bcLweeu  extremes. 

mod-er-a'-tion.  «.  (Fr.,  ft-om  Lat.  modcra- 
/lOiii-m,  accus.  of  modcralio,  from  nwdrmtm, 
pa.  par.  of  laof/cror  =  to  moderate  (q.v  ):  Ital' 
muifcru;ioiK;  Bp.  tnojeruc-iioi.j 

1.  The  act  of  moderating,  tempering,  re- 
straining, or  repressing. 

2.  The  quallly  or  state  of  being  moderate  ; 
a  medium  state  between  extremes;  freedom 
from  excess  ;  tempemteness,  temperance 
self-restraint. 

'■  '•'l  ronr  nvNtoionoii  t>a  known  snto  all  mm.-— 
/■Al/l/f/rt-injlr.  fl. 

"  3.  Equanimity,  calmness  of  mind. 

„  .  "  Itquftlly  Inurpd 

ny  moderation  oltluT  bIaI*  to  bear 
l'ro»|wrou«  or  ««l*«nM)."       itdlot^ :' P.  u,  iL  Ma. 

4.  Knigality,  economy. 

5.  The  act  of  presiding  over,  as  a  moderator. 

6.  (/'(.)  At  Oifnrd  Unlverxiti/ :  The  lli-st 
public  examination  for  degrees.  fUeuerallv 
contracted  to  MoUn.) 

t  Miifkralmn  in  n  call:  The  act  of  mode- 
rating ill  a  call.     [.MoDKltATE,  w.  ^.J 

mdd'-6r-at-ifm,  a     [Eng.  tiioJfralfe) ;  -(jm.] 

1.  OrJ.  Lang.  :  Moderation  In  opinlima  or 
doctrines. 

2.  I'Mrt.  :  The  principles  of  the  party  In 
the  Church  of  Scotland  known  aa  Moderates. 

md  dS  ra'-to,  ah.    [Ital.] 

•ViiMc;  III  mralerate  time;  uollher  too 
quickly  nor  too  slowly. 

m8d'-«r-a-tdr, «.    [L«t.,  from  vuxUratia,  iw. 

jwr.  of  fnoiicror  a  to  moderate  (q.v  ). ) 


L  Ordiiuti-y  fMU'juitje  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  moderates,  calms 
restrains,  or  repr>*.s.ses.  ' 

",  'V'R!'"«  .""•  *""■'  <«<llou.  ituay.  A  oJuior  of  iu>. 
qul«t  thuuxhu.  a  itutdrrayr  of  |mmIoi<i.  Aud  a  iwo. 


cur«r  of  oout«iit«diuMi?'— "H-^cmt ;  Angltr  ' 
•2.  A  judge. 

"l.ct  MMwbothemo,/rra/oraod  Indm  ot  this  dis. 

a.  One  who  presides  at  a  meeting  or  dispu- 
tation ;  Ri>ecif.,  the  presiding  officer  at  iiioet- 
ings  or  couru  of  the  Presb>  terian  Church. 

,i'.\ ^^  I'rwildciit.  wh.im  nil addreaaml  by  hU rencrabla 
title  ol  iitod^nUor.  —tirU.  ftuur.  r.rtriev.  UiT.  p.  UX 

H  This  sense  was  borrowed  ft-om  the  French 
Huguenots. 
A.  A  moderator-lamp  (q.v.). 
IL  Ttchnicalli/: 

1.  Opiits  :  A  device,  known  as  Rniney's, 
consisting  of  an  iqwl  glass  or  ground  glass  to 
jnodci-ate  and  dilliise  the  light  passing  from  a 
laniii  to  an  object  on  the  stand  of  the  niicro- 
scoiie. 

2.  UniversUUs: 

0)  Al  Oxford  t  An  examiner  for  moderations 
(q.v.). 

(2)  ^(  03»i6ri(*;«.- Apnblicofflcerappointcl 
to  supciiiiU-nd  tlie  cxaniinations  for  degrees 
and  honoure;  so  udled  because  formerly  they 
presided  in  the  exercises  publicly  prescribed 
m  the  schools  between  niidergraduato  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

(.■))  At  DtiUin  :  The  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  pass  out  llrst  and 
second  m  honours,  the  llrst  being  called  the 
benior,  and  the  second  the  Junior  moderator. 

3.  Preslmli:riat,ism :  One  who  moderates  in 
a  call.    [Moderate,  v.  T] 

moderator-lamp,  ».  a  lamp  for  burn- 
ing oil  ],iirafflii,  ic,  ill  which  the  oil  Is  forced 
tliiough  a  tube  up  to  the  wick  bv  a  piston 
pressing  on  Its  surface,  t.>  which  a  dowmvanl 
Impulse  Is  communicated  by  a  spiral  spring 
situated  l«twcen  it  and  the  top  of  the  barrel 
or  Iwdy  of  the  lamp.  The  How  of  the  oil  is 
moderated,  or  made  uniform,  by  an  arrange- 
ment inside  the  tube. 

mod -er-a-tor-shlp,  «.  [Eng.  mnitmior; 
-ill  i;i.]  I  ho  oHice,  jiosition,  or  rank  of  a  iiioil- 
enitor. 

*  mod-er-i^tross,   •  mod  -er  tUtrlz.  a 

Ibiig.   Tnodrralor:   -'«;    Ijit.  vwdenilrix.]     A 
woman  who  moderates  or  governs. 

"  The  debate  wan  cloned,  ami  rvterred  to  Mrs  Sblrler 
^^•„od^a,Hz.--ISiclu,rd„„:   &>  <,-.   Or^,ulZ"yl 

mod- em.  o.  &  a  (Fr.  vwdemt,  fhim  Lat. 
inodi^niut  =  of  the  |ircseiit  mode  or  fashion 
modern  ;  from  modus  =  a  inensure  ;  cf.  nalo 
=  just  now  ;  Itjrl.  &  Sp.  modemo.) 

A*  Aa  adjective : 

I.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  presen 
time  or  time  not  long  jiassed  ;  hite,  recent, 
not  ancient ;  not  remote  in  point  of  time. 

"For  I.,ulla  which  ,»o*m.   time,  not    .Iran,,  hare 
IhoUKht,  atirHnfl  lumttda,  ;  mal,  u^ 

•2.  Common,  commonplace,  trite. 

„.„.  "  The  Juatloe, 

w  Itb  eye*  eevere  and  bMrd  of  furmal  cat 

Full  of  M  lae  aaws  and  modem  liieUiioea. 

n^tkrtp. :  As  ritu  uk»  yj;  IL  IL 

•  S.  Trivial,  slight 
"Alaa  1  that  wore  uo  morfern  ootueqnenea.* 

Hm  Jonmm  :  l\Mlittter,  r.  a 

B.  As  suh^t.  :  A  jierson  of  inoderu  tifnet  as 
opi>osed  to  ancieuL 

"  ?.'"','  ','"  """.""S  "'•  ancleiiU  rlee  to  famo. 
Or  link  with  i»o.f,r.ii  1.,  coiil..i..,,l  „„l  .(..nut- 
Jty-mcU:  Hornet,  bk.  U..  afk.  L 

mSd'-em-tfm.  a     [Eng  modrrn  ;  -tm.] 
I.  Deviation  from  the  ancient  aud  classhal 
niaiiner  or  practice;  nnytliliig  recently  nimle 
or  introduced  ;  es|«c.,  a  luudern  phrase.  Idiom, 

or  mode  of  exiiression. 

'HcribbUra  uiid  ui  orer  their  tnah  In  pnwe  and 
vene.  with  aU.tuliinble  ciirUUltin  aad  ouAiiil  mad. 
er....™.-_Sw(ri,    Tlu  llUlt,  ^t  i\i  H  .Jl,. 

•  2.  Moilerii  oluiiacter;  modern  incUiod  or 
way  of  thinking  or  reganllng  malters. 

*  mdd'-om-Ist,  a  (Eng.  malrm;  -W  )  A 
sii|.p.irtir    or  admirer  of   modern    ways    or 

fastiloiis. 

111!.'"''''''.*"'?  ''''..  '""'*"  "*>d<»w4l<i  tkemaelera. 
"..'  1  '  whl.i»r  eo  loud.--««(rt.  rwe  »f  J 

•  m6  dorn -i  tj^,  ..  [Eng.  mnd-ra;  -ify.l 
riie  qiuhiy  or  >ute  of  being  moilem  ;  inoderu 
character.    (Walpolt:  lAtUrt,  Iv.  21>7  ) 


*Sa,  brfj :  piat,  J($^l ;  oat,  90U.  oliorua.  ohln.  bencb  •  so    ^om     thiiL  >hi.     .i-  ' 

-<^  -tian..!^  -uon.  -.on .  .bun  ;'-'S-.  -^^'"^^'^^z:  ^:^zz'::^::''Zr^:vft.  tt 
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modernization — modulate 


mOd-Om-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  modernizie) : 
<Uion.]  Tin-  act  of  mndeniizmg  ;  that  which 
ia  modernized  ;  a  inodermsm. 

in6d'-em-ize,v.t.  [Eng.  modem;  -ize.)  To 
make  modtTii ;  to  give  a  modern  cast,  char- 
acter, orappearance  to  ;  to  contorm  to  modern 
style,  ideas,  fashions,  or  ways ;  to  adapt  to 
modem  pei-sons  or  times. 

"A  Jumble  .  .  .  with  L.tin  words  modernized."— 
Cambridge :  The  ScrlbleriaU,  bk.  il 

mod'-em-iz-er,  s.  (Eng.  modemiz(e);  -er.] 
One  who  modernizes. 

"No  tiii'<ucces8ful  mod^rnizeroi  the  Latin  satirlBta." 
— TToAk'^i^W  ■  Jfeinoirt,  p.  75. 

•mod'-em-l^.fuiy.  [Eng.  modem;  -ly.]  In 
modem  times. 

mod'-em-ness,  s.  [Eng.  modem;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  modern  ;  recent- 
ness,  novelty. 

mod'-est,  a.  [Fr.  modeste.  from  Lat.  modes- 
(us  =  keeping  within  bounds,  modest,  from 
modvs  =  a  measure  ;  Ital.  &.  Sp.  Tiwdesto.] 

1.  Not  presumptuous,  bold,  or  arrogant; 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  jiropriety ;  not  for- 
ward or  boastful;  unobtrusive,  diffident, 
bashful,  retiring. 

"  Is  she  not  a  mod,'st  young  lady?" 

Shakejp.  :  MucA  Ado  About  .Vothtng,  i.  L 

2.  Indicative  of  or  characterized  by  modesty 
In  the  author  or  actor  ;  not  marked  by  pre- 
«umption  or  boldness;  not  extreme;  moderate. 

"  Further  to  boaat  were  neither  true  nor  modeit." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

3.  Free  from  indecency  or  lewdness ;  marked 
by  chastity  ;  chaste,  decent. 

"  Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife, 
the  virtuous  creature." — Shtke4p.  :  Merry  Wivct  i^ 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

4.  Moderate  in  amount;  not  excessive; 
mediLim. 

H  Dijfidence  is  much  the  same  as  shyness, 
and  both  arise  from  timidity.  Moilesty,  apart 
from  its  special  applicatinn  to  women,  may 
arise  from  a  proper  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  or  from  a  proud  reserve. 

•  indd'-est~IC3S,  a.  [Eng.  modest ;  -Icsx.] 
Wanting  in  modesty. 

"  How  fnithlessand  hnw  mod^stless" 

Sylvester:  Fir^t  D.iy,  First  Weeke,  410. 

inod'-e8t-ly»  (^dv.     [Eng.  modest;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  modest  manner;  not  boldly,  arro- 
gantly, or  obtrusively  ;  with  due  respect. 

"  Know  then,  and  modestli/  let  f.iU  your  eyes." 

Cowper  :  Conversation,  i,  485. 

2.  Quietly  ;  without  show  or  ostentation. 

"  These  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force. 
Those  winding  niodesdu  a  silent  course." 

Cuwper:  Retirement,  79. 

3.  Not  excessively  or  extravagantly  ;  moder- 
ately. 

4.  Not  loosely  or  wantonly ;  chastely,  de- 
cently; with  modest,  becoming  words. 

"  She  modestly  jirepares  to  let  them  know." 

Shakesp. :  liape  of  I.ucrecf,  1,607. 

mSd'-es-t^t  •  mod-es-tle,  5.  (Fr.  modestie, 

from  Lat.  nnydestia,  from  mod  est  us  =^  modest ', 
Ital.  &  Sp.  niodestia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  modest;  a 
sense  of  propriety;  fnY'dom  from  arrogance, 
boldness,  or  presumption  ;  unobtrusiveness, 
bashfulness,  diffidence;  bashful  reserve. 

"  True  modesty  proceeds  from  a  Just  discernment  of 


2.  Moderation ;   freedom  from  excess,   ex- 
travagance, or  exaggeration. 

3.  Chastity ;  purity  of  manners  ;  decency  ; 
freedom  from  lewdness  or  unchastity. 

"  Her  sad  eyes,  still  fasfned  on  the  ground. 
Are  governed  with  goodly  tnndesfi/.' 

Spenser:  Epifhalamion. 

*  modesty-bit,  s.  The  same  as  Modesty- 
PIECL  (q.v.). 

"  Your  great-erand  mothers  wore  Urgehoojw.  peaked 
stoniacbers,  and  modest »- bits."— SoxUhey :  T)m  lioctor 
ch.  hi. 

•  modesty-piece,  s.  A  part  of  a  woman's 
dress  (q.v.). 

"  A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  tmpf^r  part  of 
the  stays  before,  b.?ing  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is  called 
the  modesty-piece." —Addison. 

•  m6-di9'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  mndicUl,  from  Lat. 
modicns  =  moderate.]  Moderation,  moderate- 
ness, smalhiess,  meanness. 

mod'-i-cum,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  mndicii'! 
=  moderate,  froramo(/?/5  =  measure.]   A  small 


portion  or  quantity  ;  a  little  ;  a  scanty  allow- 
ance ;  a  pitLiiuce. 

"  But  this  U  sure— the  band  of  might  .  .  , 
Gives  him  a  modicum  of  light"' 

Couper :  TTie  Glowworm. 

m6d-i-fi-a-bil'-i-t3^,  »■  [Eng.  modifiable; 
■ity.]  The'  quality  or  state  of  being  modifi- 
able; susceptibility  or  capability  of  modili- 
cation. 

"  Plasticity  of  thought,  and  modifiabilityot  opinion." 
—Grant  Allen:  Fortnightly  Review,  Jan..  1882,  p.  B5. 

mod'-i-fi-a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  modify;  -able.] 
Callable  of  being  mndified  or  diversified  by 
various  forms  and  differences  ;  susceptible  of 
or  liable  to  moditication. 

"  It  appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  dis- 
tinct.  visible  Image  in  the  uuiforni,  Uivariable  essence 
of  God.  than  in  variously  7nodijl<tblo  matter."— iocfte; 
Ejam.  of  Jlatebranche. 

*  mod-x-fic-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  modifie- 
able;  -ity.]  ModifiabiUty  ;  capability  of  being 
modified. 

*  mod'-i-f Jc-a-ble,  o,  [Modificate.]  Caji- 
able  of  being  modihed  ;  modifiable. 

*  mod'-if-i-cate,  v.t  [Lat.  viodijifatus,  pa. 
par.  of  modijico  =  to  mo<lify,  to  qualify,  fn>m 
modus  =  measure,  and  /acio  =  to  make.)  To 
qualify. 


mod-I-fJ-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  modi- 
JicatioJiem,  ace.  of  vwdificatio,  from  motlifieatiis, 
pa.  par.  of  7norf(^  =  to  modify,  to  qualify: 
modus  =  measure,  and  facio  —  to  make  ;  Sp. 
modijlcacion ;  ItaL  m.odificxizione.\ 
X,  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  The  act  of  modifying  or  of  giving  a  new 
form,  appearance,  or  character  to  ;  the  state 
of  being  modified  ;  change,  alteration. 

"  Episcopacy  could,  under  any  modificati'^n.  have 
been  maintained."— i^dcaw/ay.-  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  change  ;  an  alteration  made  :  as.  To 
introduce  mcdijications  into  anything. 

3.  A  particular  form  or  manner  of  being ;  a 
mode. 

"  Neither  matter,  nor  any  Triodification  of  matter." 
Clarke:  Lett,  to  Mr.  DodswelL 

11.  Scots  Law :  A  decree  of  the  teind  court 
awarding  a  suitable  stipend  to  the  minister  of 
a  parish. 

"  mod'-i-f  i-cat-ive.  s.  [Eng.  m/)dificat(e)  ; 
•if€.]  That  which  nn)difies,  or  tends  to  modify 
or  qualify. 

"The  aforesaid  modr^Irafit"-.*  [almost  and  very  nighl" 
—FtUler:   iVorthies:  England,  vol.  L,  ch.  ixi. 

*  mod'-i-f i-cat-6r-^,  a.  [Eng.  modificatie); 
■ory.]  Modifying  or  tending  to  modify  or 
qualify. 

"We  are  bound  to  account  for  the  modificatory 
letters."—  J/nx  3/ulter  :  Helected  Essays,  L  91. 

mod'-i-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  modify;  -<r.]  One 
who  or  that  which  modifies. 

"Sovereign  maker  and  mwdder  of  the  universe."— 
Hume :  .Vat.  Sist.  of  Religion,  \  7. 

mod'-l-fSr,  •  mod-1-fle,  •o.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  modi- 
fier, (}'•  im  Lat.  inndifico,  from  vwdits  —  measure, 
and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Sp.  viodifixxir;  Ital.  77iO(/i- 
ficare.] 

Il,  Transitive : 

1.  To  change  or  alter  the  external  qualities 
or  accidents  of  any  thing  ;  to  vary,  to  alter  ; 
to  give  a  new  form,  character,  force,  or  appear- 
ance to. 

"  The  xvi.  statuta  doth  me  ^reat  greuaunce. 
But  ye  must  that  releasse  or  modifie." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Loue. 

2.  To  qualify,  to  moderate ;  to  reduce  in 
degree  or  quality. 

"  The  modified  auhmieslon  which  they  had  coosented 
to  make."— .)/aC(i«/^y  ■  Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*  B.  Inirans. :  To  extenuate,  to  qualify. 

'•  After  all  thU  discantlng  and  modifying  upon  the 
matter.'  '—L'  Estra  nge, 

mo-dil'-lion  (U  as  y),  *  mo-digUon 
(digUon  as  dil-yun),  *  mo-dll-lon.  5. 

[Fr.   modillon,   from  Lat.  Tiiodulus,   dimia    of 
modus  =  a  measure ;  Ital.  mx)diylio'ne.] 
Architecture : 

1,  An  ornamental  console  beneath  the 
corona  in  some  orders. 

2.  One  of  the  large  flowers  in  a  s<jfl!lt  or 
coved  ceiling. 

■'  Architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  triglyphs,  metrtpes.  mo- 
difjlions,  and  the  rest,  have  each  a  u3e,or  appearance  of 
■se.  in  giving  flrmneaa  and  niiion  to  the  building.'— O. 
Berkeley:  Aleiphron,  Dial,  iii.,  5  a. 


mo-dl'-O-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat..  from  Lat.  m/)dU>- 
ins,  <li[iiiii.  of  modiu3=  the  Roman  corn  mea- 
sure, a  peck  ] 

1.  Bat. :  A  genus  of  Malvacese,  tribe  Malvese, 

2.  Zool. :  Horse-mussel ;  a  genus  of  Mytil- 
idie  ;  it  is  distinguished  from  tlie  edible  mus- 
sel by  its  habit  of  burrowing.  It  occurs  from 
hiw  water  to  a  deidh  of  100  fathoms.  The 
shell  is  oblong  and  inflated,  but  the  umbones 
are  not  situated  at  the  extremities,  as  they  are 
in  Mytilus  (q.v.).  Seventy  species  are  known, 
from  tropical  seas. 

3.  Pahmnt.  :  One  hundred  and  fifty  fossil 
species  have  been  described  from  the  Lias  on- 
ward. 

mo~di'-0-lar,  a.  [Lat.  Tnodiobis;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ar.]    Shaped  like  a  bushel  measure. 

mo-di-ol'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  modiolua  (q.v.), 
and  forma  =  form.] 

Bot. ;  Shaped  like  the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  hol- 
low, round,  depressed,  with  a  very  narrow 
orifice,  as  the  fruit  of  Gualthcria.  Called  also 
nave-shaped. 

mo-di-ol-op'-sis,  8.  [Mod.  L^t.  modiol(a\ 
and  Gr.  o</*i5  (pjtsis)  =  outward  appearance, 
look.] 

Palceont.  :  A  Silurian  genus  of  Mytilida 
(q.v.).  Sliell  incquivalve,  very  inequilateral^ 
the  beaks  anterior,  the  surface  smootli,  or 
marked  by  fine  concentric  lines  of  growth. 
The  shell  is  thin;  the  posterior  end  consider- 
ably broader  tlian  tlie  anterior.  Hinge  edentu- 
lous ;  a  li'rameiital  groove,  beginning  in  front 
of  the  beak,  extends  to  the  posterior  extremity. 

mo-di'-o-liis,  s.  [Lat.,  dimio.  of  modius  =  a 
ni'.asure.] 

Anat.:  The  central  column  or  axis  around 
whicli  the  cochlea  of  the  ear  winds. 

*  mod'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  mode  (1)  ;  -ish.]  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  mode  or  fashion ;  fashion, 
able. 

"The  Barcnsma  which  modish  vice  loves  to  dart  at 
obsolete  virtue."— J/aca Ufa i/  .■  Uiti.  Enj.,  ch.  U. 

*  m6d'-ish~ly,  adv.  [Eng.  modish;  -ly.]  In 
a  modish  or  fashionable  maimer. 

"Young  children  stiuuld  not  be  much  perplexed 
about  putting?  olf  their  hata,  aud  iiiaklug  legs  mod- 
ishly." — Locke:  On  Education. 

•  mdd'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  man'sA.-.ness.]  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  modish  ;  affectation 
of  the  mode  or  fashion. 

•  mod'-ist,  5.  [Eng.  mod(e)  (1);  -ist.)  A  fol- 
lower of  the  mode  or  fashion. 

mo-diste',  s.  [Fr.]  A  woman  who  makes  and 
dvals  in  articles  of  ladies'  dress  ;  a  milliner,  a 
dressmaker. 

mo'-di-iis,  5.    [Lat; 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  dry  measure,  containing 
one-third  of  the  amphora,  or  nearly  two  Eng- 
li.sh  gallons. 

mod'-U-lar,  a.  [Eng.  mod7d(e);  •ar.]  Per- 
tiinin'g  to  modulation,  or  to  a  module  or 
modulus. 

modular-proportion,  s. 

Arch. :  Tliat  which  is  regulated  by  a  module. 
modular-ratio,  s. 

Math.  :  A  term  applied  to  that  ratio  or  num- 
ber whose  Ingaritlim  is  called  the  modulus 
fq.v.).  This  ratio  is  thatof  1  to  0-3C7879441171, 


mod'-U-late,  v.t.  [Lat,  moduIcUus,  pa.  par.  of 
modulor  =.  to  measure  according  to  a  standard  ; 
modulus  =■  a.  standard,  diniin.  of  modus  =tk 
measure  ;  Fr.  mxKlukr ;  Sp.  modidar ;  Ital, 
modiitare.] 

A.  TjuJisiiive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  proportion,  to  adjust,  to  adapt,  as  to 
a  standard. 

2.  To  regulate. 

"  May  the  nightly  power 
Wliich  whispers  on  my  slumbers,  ceaae  to  br«athe 
Uer  modulating  impulse  through  uiy  soul." 

Thompson :  Sicknau,  T. 

3.  To  vary  or  inflect  the  sound  of,  so  as  to 
give  expression  to  that  which  is  uttered ;  to 
vary  in  tone. 

"In  all  rocal  muslckfthe  tongnelhelpeth  the  wind- 
pipe to  mndulote  the  so\inda.'"~Orew :  Cosmo.  Sacra, 
bk.  i..  ch.  v.,  §  ifi, 

n.  Mxisic :  To  change  the  key  of;  to  trans- 
pose from  one  key  to  another. 


fSte,  fat,  ^xe.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  ure,  sir,  marine :  go,  pSt> 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son  :  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  flill ;  try,  Syrian*    ae,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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B.  JntraiisUivt : 

Music  :  To  jiass  from  one  key  to  another,  or 
from  tbe  ms^or  iuto  the  minur  mode. 

mSd-U-la'-tion,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  moduUi- 
ti'mein,  accu^.  uf  moduUitio,  from  vuxiulatus, 
pa.  par.  of  moduior  =  to  measure,  to  modulate 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  Ttioduiacioti ;  Ital.  moduUuione.} 

L  OrdiTiary  Language: 

L  The  act  or  process  of  modulating,  adjust- 
ing, or  ada]iting. 

"  The  poetAof  Elizabeth  htulattiiiiicdkn&rtof  modu- 
lation wtilcii  wna  liltcrwanla  Dek'levt«d  aiid  fargulteii.' 
—Johnion  :  Hvet  <t/ tht  ft^U  :    Waller. 

2.  The  act  of  varying  or  inflecting  the  sound 
of,  so  as  to  give  expression  to  what  is  uttered. 

"  Kor  the  variuUB  nwdul-ui-jm  of  the  voice,  the  upper 
end  u(  the  wlud-)>i|fe  is  endueil  with  sovenii  Oirtilagea 
and  uiUBCleB."— A'ay;  On  the  Vreation,  pL  ll. 

*  3.  Modulated  sound  ;  melody. 

**lDiiuit)erous  sun^terv,  to  tbe  (resheniog  shade  .  .  . 
Ul  uewBiiniug  leaves,  their  modultuioiit  mix, 
Uelllfluuiu."  Ttiomnjn:  Sprinj,  609. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  TIio  proportion  of  the  different 
P^Tts  of  un  order  according  to  modules. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Movemeut  or  graduation  of  sound. 

(2)  A  chan-eof  key. 

^  Modulation  is  of  three  kinds  :— (1)  Dia- 
tonic, (2)  Chromatic,  and  (.3)  Enharmonic 
The  first  nf  the.se  is  sometimes  called  natural ; 
the  last  two,  artiticiaL 

lll$d'-U-la~tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  moduUitus,  pa. 
par.  uf  modulitr  =  to  inodulato  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
modulateur ;  Ital.  modulatore.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
modulates. 

"The  artful  modultttor  of  our  Toic«.  the  necesaary 
Hrvant  uf  luii^ticutiun.  swallowing,  auckiiig.  aud  a 
great  (]e*l  bealdea,"— BerAafn,  J'hytico-Ttieology.  bli, 
»,.  ch.  V. 

2.  Music:  In  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  a  sort 
of  map  of  musical  sound.s  representing  tlie 
relative  intervals  of  the  notes  of  a  scale,  its 
chromatics,  and  its  more  closely  related  scales. 

nidd'-Ule,  s.     [Fr.,   from   Lat.   modulus  =  a 
standard  ;  dimin.  of  modus  —  a  measure.] 
•I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  measure  ;  a  small  quantity. 

2.  A  model,  a  pattern,  a  mould,  a  counter* 
feit. 

"  Shall  we  have  this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and 
.  the  soldier?  Come,  bring  furtb  this  couuterfcit  moU- 
uU.'—Hhtikesp. :  Alft  tt'c«  that  SnOi  tVell.  iv.  3, 

n.  Arch. :  Amcasure  of  proportion  by  which 
the  parts  of  an  order  or  of  a  building  are  regu- 
lated in  classical  architecture  ;  considered 
fenerally  as  tlie  diameter  or  semi-diameter  of 
he  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  colunm  ;  in 
other  words,  semi-diameter  of  the  column,  or 
thirty  minutes. 

•  mdd'-ule,  v.t.     [Fr.  nwdnkr.]    [Module,  *.] 

L  To  model,  to  sliape. 

"O  wriuld  I  could  my  fatber'a  canning  u»e  I 
And  soula  Into  w«ll  trufdulrd  cliiy  iQluse" 

Htmdyi  :  Ovid;  Metamorphoi«M  I. 

2.  To  modulate,  to  regulate,  to  adapt,  toad- 
Just 

"  Thnt  charrner  of  the  night 
That  modul4th  her  tunes  so  adnilmhiy  rare." 

l>rayton:  Poly  Otbion,  %,  U. 

•mftd -U-l6t,».  [A  dimin.  ft-om  moduie  (q.v.).] 
A  little  model  or  pattern. 

"The  little  worlds a<lmlred  mndufer.' 

Sylvattcr:  ^oerUA  Dau.  J^irtt  tVeeke,  747. 

*  m$d -U  lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  model;  -ise.]  To 
tuudel. 

"To  bii  inward  night  did  moilullm 
llla  Tabcniaclu  ■  lulntlmble  form.' 

Hylvvtltr  :  The  Lawe.  1,114. 

indd'-n-ltls,  «.  (Lat,  dimin.  of  modu$  —  a 
measure.] 

Math.  A  Physics.  :  A  term  denoting  some 
constant  mnltipliur,  c()-enieierit,  or  parameter 
Involved  in  a  given  function  of  a  variable 
quantity,  by  means  of  which  the  functir>n  is 
•ceommwlated  to  a  particular  system  or  Uise. 

H  (1)  Modulus  nf  a  »i/strm  nf  lorjnrithms  •  A 
Dumber  by  which  all  the  h.Karithms  iti  one 

a  stem  of  notation  must  Iw  multiplied  to  a-lapt 
cm  Ui  the  same  nnmUT  in  another  Hyst^-m. 
(2)  Modulus  of  flnsticity:  The  nipa<*nrR  of 
•he  elnstic  furm  of  any  HubHtance,  cxpressrrl 
by  the  nitlo  of  a  iiresstire  on  a  given  unit  of 
the  Mubstaneo  to  the  accompanying  comprcM. 
■ion.  Or  an  oxpn-sHion  nf  the  f.irco  whl<  h 
would  be  nccctsary  to  elongate  a  prismatic 


bn<iy  of  a  transverse  section  equal  to  a  given 
unit,  or  to  compress  it  within  the  limits  of  its 
elasticity. 

(:i)  Modulus  uf  a  machine :  A  formula  ex- 
pressing the  work  which  a  given  machine  can 
jterlorm  under  the  conditions  involved  in  its 
construction. 

(4)  Modulus  ofrupturt :  The  measure  of  the 
force  necessary  to  break  a  given  substance. 
(liankinc.) 

mo~dJiin'-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Modum,  Nor- 
way ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).~\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  SKurrEatrDrrE  (q.v.). 

*  xn6d'-U8,  $,     [Lat.  =  a  measire.] 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  arrangement  or  expression  of  the 
t*:rms  of  a  covenant  or  contract. 

{'!)  A  modiflcition  ;  a  variiition  or  departure 
from  a  general  form  or  rule  in  the  way  of 
either  restriction  or  eulargement,  as  in  an 
ngieernent  between  parties,  the  will  of  a 
donor,  &c. 

(;i)  An  abbreviation  of  modus  decimandi,  a 
peculiar  custom  by  wliich  lauds  beconie  ex- 
empted from  payment  of  titlies  on  paying 
some  composition  or  equivaleat. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  A  scale,  as  Dorian  mode,  &e. 

(2)  One  of  the  three  divisions  of  mensurable 
music.  Modus  major  was  the  division  of  a 
maxim  (^twtula  maxima)  into  longs  ;  modus 
minor  the  division  of  a  long  into  bieves.  The 
modus  major  was  perfect  when  the  maxim 
contained  three  longs,  imperfect  when  it  con- 
tained two.  The  modus  minor  was  perfect 
when  the  long  contained  three  breves,  im* 
perfect  when  it  (contained  two. 

modus   operandi,  r^r.     The  plan  or 

tuetliod  of  woiUiny  or  ojierating. 

modus  Vivendi,  ji/zr.  Literally,  a  mode 
of  living.  In  diplumaey,  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment betwi*en  two  p*twers  pending  a  final 
agreement  by  furrnal  treaty  and  providing  for 
tlie  conduct  of  each,  iu  tlie  interim,  as  to  the 
matters  in  qiiestiou. 

mdd'-w4U,  miid'-wall,  ».    [Eng.  mud,  and 
vxill  (?).] 

Oniith.  :  The  bee-eater. 

*  mod'-3^,  o.    [Eng.  moa(e)  (IX  s. ;  -y.]    Fash, 

ionable,  modish. 

"  Voii  mnke  me  too  rich  and  too  mody," — Richard- 
ton  :  Pamela,  I.  128. 

*  moo,  O.     [Mo,  More.] 

*  moe,  s.    [Mow,  s.]    A  grimace. 

*  moo,  v.i,    [Mow  (2),  v.]    To  make  fkces  or 
gruM.iceS. 

moeh-rfn'-gi-a,  moh-rin'-gi-a  (o  as  e), 

s.  (Named  by  Linna_'us  after  Paul  Henry 
Gerard  Moehring,  a  i)hy3ician,  author  of 
Hortus  Pro-prius,  a.d.  173(5.] 

Bot.  :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of 
Caryophyllaceie,  tribe  Alsinem.  Now  the 
IJritish  species  Moehringia  triyiervis  is  called 
Arenaria  trinervLs. 

mo'-el-lon,  s.    [Ft.] 

Build. :  UubbU  stone  filled  In  between  the 
facing  walls  t)f  a  structure,  or  between  the 
spandrels  of  a  bridge.  It  consists  of  elean, 
broken  stone,  and  where  it  holds  an  impor- 
tant iK).sition,  us  in  the  latter-mentioned  eiise, 
it  is  liiid  in  mortar,  aud  by  hardening  becomes 
equal  to  a  solid  mass  of  stone. 

moSn'-Ohl-a,   ».      [Named  after    Conrad 
Mocnch,  Professor  of  botany  at  Marburg.] 

Botany : 

■LA  genus  of  CJaryophyllacerc,  sub-order 
Alsinacex.  It  has  four  sep;tls  and  |<etuls,  and 
fimr  or  eight  Blamens,  while  t'eniMtium  has 
five  sepals,  live  petals,  and  ten  stamens.  One 
Uritish  s|)eciea,  Jl/oencAia  erecta.  (Hooker  dt 
Arnott.) 

2.  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Ccrastium.  The 
sepals  are  aeuminat<?,  longer  than  ttm  entire 
lietjils.  'I"hen;  is  one  liritlsli  speeies,  Ctrastium 
(piaUrnellum,  a  small  plant  two  to  six  inches 
liigh,  fliehotomously  branched.  {Sir  Jo$ej>h 
IIoi,krr.) 

M00-b6-,  pre/.     [I>at.  Mmticus=  of  or  iM'long- 
Ing  to  Mo'sia  or  Musin,  a  region  of  aneient 


Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube, 
on  tlie  east  by  the  Kuxiiie,  and  on  the  wo«t 
by  Paiinouia.]    (SJee  eiym.) 

Hceso-goth,  a.     [Goth.] 

MoesO'gotlllc.  a.  &  s.    [GothicI 

moSt  s.  (Native  name.)  A  silk  stuff  manD- 
factured  iu  Caucasia. 

mo-fus'-sil,  mof-f&s'-sfl,  s.  [Hind,  mu- 
ft^^U  =  the  Country,  as  distinguished  from 
the  t-jwu.]  All  Anglo-Indian  term  for  any 
I>art  of  India,  except  the  three  capitals,  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay,  and  Madras. 

mo-gar.  s.    [Native  West  Indian.]    The  dried 

stick  ut^the  sugar-cane. 

mog'-er-Ok,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Gr.  fioyepw:  (moijr  voa)  =  wretehed,  distressed  ; 
or  a  corruption  of  the  native  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Talpida;,  established  by 
Pomel  for  the  Woogura  Mole,  TaljKi  woofjura, 
from  Japan.  It  resembles  the  Europeau  Mole 
in  form  and  habits,  but  the  fur  is  of  a  dingy 
tawny  hue,  the  nose  prolonged,  and  it  has 
two  incisors  less  in  the  lower  jaw  than  T. 
euTopaxt. 

mog-gan,  ».  [Gael.  &  Ir.  mtujan.]  A  stock- 
ing without  the  fo^it,  worn  over  a  booL 
{Hcutch.) 

Mo  -  gra'- bi  -  an,  a.  &.  s.  (Arab.  &  Turk. 
m^gkreb  —  the  west,  North-west  Africa.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  North  or 
North-west  Africa. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  n;(1ive  or  inhabitaut  of 
North  or  North-west  Africa. 

M6-gul',  ,<!.  [Pers.  Mugh6l=:A  Mongolian) 
A  Mongolian. 

H  The  Great  Mogul ;  Tlie  popular  name  for 
the  sovereign  of  the  empire  which  was 
founded  in  Ilindustau  by  the  Mongols  under 
Babir  in  1525,  ami  lasted  till  18(i6.  A!-o,  the 
largest  diani'ind  now  iu  existence.  In  the 
possession  of  Kussia.     [E^ee  Diauo.nd.] 

mo'-ha,  1.    [Fr.  moha:  remoter  etym.  doubt* 

ful.]  ' 
Bot. :  ^ctaria  italica. 

mo'-halr,  "  mo-halre,  5.     [O.  Fr.  moHairt 
(Fr.   moire),    mohere,    mouhaire,    from    Arab. 
mukhayyar.] 
L  The  hair  of  the  Angora  goat. 

2.  A  fabric  made  from  the  line,  white,  silky 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat  and  allied  species. 
Sometimes  called  camlet.  The  hair  is  said  to 
be  pmduced  in  perfect  quality  in  no  place 
excepting  Angora  in  Asia  Minor,  and  has  long 
been  a  valuable  article  of  export  trom  that 
place. 

3.  A  wool  and  cotton  fabric  maiie  in  imita- 
tion of  the  above,  in  mixed  colours  or  plain. 

mohalr-sheU,  5. 

Zool.:  A  species  of  Voluta,  With  a  tliiely  r». 
ticulated  flurfaec  like  mohair. 

Mohilni'-md-diui,  a.  & «. 

H  For  this  word  and  derivatives,  sec  Mu- 
HAMMADAN.  Ac,  tu  whieh  we  give  preference 
fn.m  itrt  agreement  with  Arabic  usage,  thuugb 
Mi'hiiiiDUfdiin  in  at  preheiit  the  iuomI  commonly 
niiopted  Bi«'lIinK  by  American  and  Knglifh 
writers.      Mahometan  (q.v.)  wiw  formerly  UKeii. 

Ho'-hawk,  Mo  -hdok.  «.    [North-American 

Indian.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  North- Amerioan 
Indians. 

•  2.  A  name  given  to  certain  rutfinns  who 
infested  the  stn-ets  of  Lomlon  towunis  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

mo  -lido,  md'liaut,  ».    [The  West  Indian 

name.] 

Pot. :  Ilibuicus arhoreus,  called  also  Paritiuw 
tiliaceum.  In  the  days  of  slavery  the  negroen 
were  Hogged  with  whips  made  oC  its  llbres. 

mohr'  I-o,  s.    [Nniucd  after  Huhr,  a  botanical 

writer.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Polyp<Mllaca'. 
Tlie  Hori,  whieli  ani  few,  are  situated  near  tlie 
revolute  maiginsof  the  piiinuti>h.  Only  known 
speeicB  .We/iri<i  thurifrra.  It  smells  of  Wiizoin. 
It  in  found  in  South  Africa  and  the  Mascareo 
Islands. 


*Sll.  b6^  :  p6iit,  Jrf^J  :  cat,  90U.  ohoms,  9hln,  bongh  :  go,  gem ;  thin,  fhls  :  sin,  o^  ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  o:^ lat.    ph  =*  t 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  nhim ;  -^lon,  -ylon  =  rhOn.    -«lous,  -tloua,  -sIoub  ^  ahiiB.     bio,    die,  &c.  _  bgl,  d^L 
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mohsine— molasse 


indllS'-ine,    s.       [Named  after    the   German 
mineralogist,  F.  Mulis;  autf.  -ine  {Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Lollinoite  and  Leu- 

COPYRITE  (q.V.). 

mohs'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  German 
mineralogist,  F.  Mnhs  ;  suH".  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  menacL-anite  ociuirring 
in  thin  plates  more  or  less  hexagonal,  asso- 
ciated with  ;dbite  and  quartz,  at  St.  Christophe, 
laere,  France. 

md'-bur*  s.  [Pers.  muhur^  mukr.]  A  gold 
coin  of  Britis)i  India,  value  fifteen  rupees,  or 
£1  9s.  •2kd.  sterling. 

mo-hur -riim*  s.    [Arab.] 

1.  Tlie  first  month  of  the  MuhammaJan  year. 

2.  One  of  tlie  greatest  of  the  Muhaminadan 
festivals.  It  is  held  in  commemoration  nf 
the  so-c-alled  martyrdom  of  Uussun  and  H'l- 
seiu,  sous  of  Ali,  ant^l  nephews  of  Muhanimad, 
which  occurred  in  the  furty-sixth  year  of  tin- 
Hegira.  U  commences  the  evening  ou  whitli 
the  Tiew  moon  becomes  visible  in  the  montli 
MohLiiTuui,  and  continues  fully  ten  days. 
While  the  festival  continues,  tlie  people  light 
fires  every  evening  in  pits,  fencing  across  them 
with  sticks  or  swords  and  leapmg  across  or 
even  through  them,  crying  out  Ya  Ali,  Va  Aii 
(Oh  Ali,  Oh  Ali),  Sliah  Hussun,  Shah  Hosein 
(Noble  Hussun,  Noble  Hosein),  &c.  They  form 
uUums  or  facsiinilfS  of  Hosein's  banner  of 
copper,  brass,  steel,  or  even  silver  or  goUl, 
and  finally  carry  j'ast  in  procession  beautiful 
taboots  or  tombs,  which,  in  India  at  least,  are 
ultiinutely  thrown  into  some  river.  There  are 
many  other  ceremonies. 

m nhii rrum-f aJgJr,  s.    Fakirs  or  religious 

mendicants,  iliessed  ui*  in  peculiar  ways  to 
take  j>art  in  the  Moluirrum.  Jaffur  Shurreef 
enumei-ates  forty-seven  kinds  of  them,  all  with 
distinctive  names,  among  which  figure  paddy 
birds,  pilgrim  fool  and  pilgrim  idiot,  tiger, 
king  chahng-dish,  king  blanket,  king  tent- 
peg,  dig  and  bury,  tatterdauaaliou  or  king 
cluut 

moi'-der,  v.i.  &  (.    tMoixHER.] 

A.  lutraiis. :  To  work  or  labour  hard ;  to 
toil. 

B.  Trajis. :  To  spend  in  toil  or  hard  work, 

Uoi'-dore,  s.  [Port,  moeda  d'ouro,  moeda  de 
ouro,  from  Lat.  moneta  =  money  ;  dn  =  of,  and 


aurum  =  gold.)  A  Portuguese  gold  coin, 
worth  4,000  reis,  or  about  £1  Is.  3d.  sterling. 

moi'-e-ty.  *moitie»s.     [Fr.  moitU  =  &  half, 
fnnn  Lat.  vwlictateni,  accus.   of  medietas  =.& 
middle  course,  a  half;  vuditts  =  middle.] 
1.  A  half ;  the  half  part  or  share ;  one  of 

two  equal  jiarts. 

"  He  sb&ll  Bh&re 
The  moitie  of  my  stAte." 

Beautn.  &  Flet. :  Spanish  Cttrate,  v.  S, 

•  2.  A  portion  ;  a  part  in  general. 

"Tbe  love  I  deiiicjite  to  yonr  lurdBhlp  la  withnut 
end  :  wtiereuf  this  i-auiphlet.  wlthuut  bt^ginDiiit:.  u 
bat  ABUtJerfluotu  ?itoie(v."—Shakatp.  ^  Raptitf  Lucracc 
(Dtfdic) 

moil,  *moile,  *moyle,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr. 

moiller,  vunler,  muillicr  (Fr.  mouiller)  —  to  wet, 
to  moisten,  from  Low  Lat.  *  mollio  ^  to  soften, 
Irom  Lat.  vwllLs  =  soft.] 

*  A.  Trarisitive ; 

1.  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to  sprinkle. 

"A  moDk  .  .  .  mnitlid  at  his  partfs.* 

Taie  of  Beryn.     jlntrod,,  p.  6.) 

S.  To  daub,  to  soil,  to  foul,  to  make  dirty. 

"  Hee  pitied  the  centinels  bo  tuo  moyUd  and  wette.' 
w-Bucklityt :  Vt^agea,  UL  ;iJ4. 

*  3.  To  weary  ;  to  wear  out. 

"No  more  tug  one  soother  thus  nor  mov^ByourselTea,* 
Chapman:  Homer ;  Iliad  xxiiL 

fi.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  wallow. 

"  A  simple  Buula  much  like  myaelfe  dyd  once  a  serpent 
find. 
Which  (nimust  dead  with  cold)  lay  moyling  in  the 
luyie."  Oiicoi-jne:  Conttancia  vf  aLowtr. 


2.  To  labour,  to  toil,  to  work  hard. 

"  Whilom  with  tbe«  'twaa  Marian's  dear  delight 
To  mud  all  d;iy.  and  murry  lunke  hI  uight." 

day:  ahephearUt  Week;  2'utlday, 

XDJOlX  (IX  s.     [Moil,  v.]    A  spot,  a  defilement. 

*  moil  (2),  *moyle,  s.    [Mulb.] 

*moUe  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  dish  of 
marrow  and  grated  bread. 

*  moUe  (2).  s.  [Fr.  muh  ;  Ital.  m«ta  =  a 
slipper,  from  Lat.  muLlcus  (calceiis)  =  a.  red 
(slipper),  from  viullits  =  a  red  mullet.]  A  kind 
of  high  bhoe  formerly  worn  by  high  per- 
sonages, 

moile^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  metallic 
oxide  adhering  to  the  glass  which  is  knocked 
from  tbe  end  of  the  blow-pipe. 

*"  moil-lero,  &     [Lat.  mulier.]    A  woman. 

moi'-neau  (eau  as  6),  5.    [Ff.] 

Fort. ;  A  small,  flat  bastion  raised  in  front 
of  an  intended  fortilication,  to  defend  it 
against  attack  by  small-arms. 

moir^  (as  mwar'-e),  *  moyre,  s.    [  Fr.  ]  [  Mo- 
hair.]    Watered  or  clouded  silk.    The  silk  is 
damjted,   folded   in   a   peculiar   manner,  and 
sul'jected  to  a  pressure  of  from  60  to  100  tons. 
"Greeu  watered  mQyra.''—Fepyt :  IHary,  1660. 

moire-autique,  s. 

Fabric  :  A  heavy,  watered  silk. 

moir^-m^talUque,  s.  Tin  plate  acted 
ou  by  an  acid,  so  as  to  display  by  reflected 
light  tbe  crystalline  textuie  of  the  tin. 

'xnol-son,  s.      [Fr.  moisson,  from  Lat.   mes- 

siunnn,  accus.  of  TTiessin  —  a  reaping,  from 
vHssus,  pa.  par.  of  meto  =■  to  reap.]  Harvest, 
growth. 

"  And  some  ther  been  of  other  moUoTt.'* 
Ttiat  druwe  uigh  to  blr  ee.'isoii. " 

Awmuunf  qfths  Rot«. 

moist,  "xnoiste,  a.  [O.  Fr.  moiste  (Fr.  Tiwitc) 
—  moist,  liquid,  wet,  from  Lat.  mits/us=  of  or 
jiertaining  to  new  wine,  or  mitsteus  =  new, 
fresli,  from  mnstum—  new  wine,  neut,  sing,  of 
mui,tiis  =  young,  fresh,  new.] 

*  1.  New,  fresh. 

"  By  corpus  domini  but  I  bftve  triaole 
Or  else  a  draught  ot  mout  and  coruie  ale.* 

Lhauctr :  f.  T.,  l2,24». 

2.  Moderately  wet,  damp,  not  dry,  humid. 

"  Why  were  the  moist  In  Dumber  so  outdoue 
That  to  a  tbuu&aud  dry.  they  are  but  one  1 " 

JSliidcmore ;  Creation,  L 

*  3.  Juicy,  succulent. 

moist-eyed,  a.  Haring  eyes  wet  with 
tears. 

*  moist-Star,  s.    The  moon. 

"  The  m4Tiat-»taT, 
TTpon  whose  influence  Neptuue'a  emiJire  stands, 
\t  aa  sick  almost  to  doom.sday  with  eclipse.' 

:^hakc^  :  hamlet.  \,  1. 

*  moist,  *  moiste,  v.^  [Moist,  a.]  To  moisten, 

to  make  moist  or  wet. 

"  Scbe  stood  behynde  besidee  hiae  feet :  and  bi^an  to 
m^/iUe  hlse  feet  wiih  le^iii" —Wycltffe:  Luke  vii. 

m6ist'-€Zi(t  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [Eug.  moist ;  •en.] 

A.  Transitivt : 

1.  To  make  moist,  damp,  or  humid  ;  to 
damp. 

"  One  paste  of  ileah  on  all  de^ee«  bestowed. 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moist'ninj  blood.** 

ItryUen  :  iUffisnionda  A  Ouueiirdo,  ML 

*  2.  To  soften  ;  to  make  soft  or  tender 

3.  To  fill  with  tears. 

"  The  moisfefied  eye.  the  trembling  Up. 
Are  Dot  the  sigus  of  doubt  or  fear. " 

Lomjfellow:  BuiUUug  </ the  Shifi. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  moist  or  wet. 

moisf-^n-er  {t  silent),  «.  [Eng.  vwitUn  ;  -«-.] 
Une  wlio  or  that  which  moistens. 

*  moist'-ful.  a.    {E.nz.  tnoist ;  ■JuUl).'\    Moist, 

Wft. 
"  Her  ^tvAstful  temples  bound  with  wnreaths  of  quiver- 
ing  reeds."  Drayton  :  I'oly-Oibion,  s.  la. 

•moist'-l-l^,  V.t.  [Eng.  moist;  i  connective, 
and  suff.  -Jy.]    To  moisten. 

"  Scotland,  my  auld,  respected  Mlther : 
Tho'  whyles  ye  jnuijttfy  your  leattier. 

liuTiu     I'oaUi-rtpt  to  Hnmeit  Cry. 

* moist'-less,  *  moyst-les,  a.  [Eng.  moist; 
-kss.]  Free  from  moisture,  dampness,  or  wet; 
dry. 

"  Some  clouds  glre  snow,  that  lij{bts  and  lies 
A  miilsturemoyrt/cv." 
Warner  :  A  Ibioni  England,  bk.  vlli..  ch.  xxlx. 


moist  ness.  *  moyst-nes,  s.    [Eng.  mouit; 

■ti^ss.]     The    quality    or  slate  of  being  moiat, 
damp,  or  humid  ;  dampness,  humidity. 

"  Pleasure  both  kinds  take  iu  the  mxistneis  and 
density  of  the  air."— £accm .-  Jiatural  Biscory. 

*m^St'-r3?',  5.     [Eng.  moist;  -ry.]     Moistuie. 
"Geuer;dly  fruitful,  ttiout;h   little  mourry  be  ubcmI 
thereuu-"— /'uf^er.-   WortUiet,  il.  278. 

moist  -ure,   •  moyst-er,  s.     [0.  Fr.  moi»- 

teur,  moistuur;  Fr.  ■moiteur.] 

1.  That  which  gives  the  quality  or  property 
of  being  moist  or  damp  ;  damp,  wetnesii, 
humidity,  moistness. 

"  What  comes  from  you  Is  but  a  moisture  drawn* 
from  tiie  earth,  which  gatiiers  into  a  cloud,  and  fail* 
backe  upou  the  earth."— //accn  ;  Henry  VU.,  p,  W. 
•2.  A  liquid. 

"  Did  he  not  dadh  the  untaated  moisture  from  hlmt* 
Addi:^an:  Cato.    {2'udd.) 

*  moist'-ure,  *  moyst-ure,  v,t,  [Moisture, 
s.\    To  uiuisten,  to  wet. 

"It  watereth  aud  moi/itureth  the  drye  and  baren 
ground.  '—./u6  xxxviiL,  notes.     (1S5LJ 

moist' -ure -less,  a.  [Eng.  vwUture;  -less.} 
l-'ree  from  moisture,  muistness,  or  damp  ;  di'y 

*  moist -y,    '  moist-ie,    *  moyst-ye^   a. 

[Eug.  moist;  -y.] 

1.  New,  fresh. 

"  For  were  it  win  or  old  or  moitfy  a'e. 
That  he  hatb  drouke  be  spekirth  iu  his  note.* 

Chamer:  C.  T.,  17.0M. 

2.  Moist,  wet,  full  of  moisture. 

"Tlie  wyude  sometime  moyttye  and  tbicke,  «otn»- 
tluie  drye  aud  smo(>tbe.'—.^jcAafii.'  7'ozophilus,b\L  '1 

moi-ther,  mo^-ther,  v.i.  &,  t.  [Etym. 
duuirttul.j 

A.  Intrans. :  To  labour  or  toil  hard. 
S,  Transitive: 

1.  To  spend  in  labour. 

2.  To  muddle,  to  confuse,  to  distract. 

*  mok'-a-dor,   *  mock-a-dour,  s.     [Sp. 

vwcudur,  fiom  Lat.  mucus  =  mucus  ;  Fr.  »noift- 
cAoir.]    A  handkerchief,  a  bib. 

mo'-kah,  s.  [Turk.]  The  title  of  a  doctoral 
law  in  Turkey. 

moke  (1),  «.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  mesh  of  a 

net. 

moke  (2),  a.  [Perhaps  connected  with  IceL 
vioLa  =  to  doze  ;  m6k=^  dozing.]     A  donkey. 

'"I  lie  one  who  rides  from  market  on  a  moke." — 
Thackeray  :  Sewcornts,  cb.  xxx. 

*  mok'-^,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  mokkr  =  a  dense  cloud ; 
m'-V.7.-rt=:  a  cloud  or  mist.]  Muggy,  dark, 
murky  :  as,  Ttioky  weather. 

mo'-lar  (l),  *mo-lare.  a.  k  s.  [Lat.  molaria 
~  peVtaining  to  a  mill;  mala  =  a  mill;  molo 
—  to  grind.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  power  to  grind ;  in- 
teuiled  for  grinding. 

"  Persons,  who  wuuting  their  malare  teeth  must 
luuke  use  of  their  guma  for  BTinden."— /U^«r  .- 
tVorthivs;  Cheshire. 

B.  As  rubstantive  : 
Anatomy  (PL): 

(1)  Human  ,■  The  grinding  teeth  or  grinders. 
They  are  twelve  in  number,  aud  arranged 
behind  the  bicuspid  teeth,  three  on  each  side 
above  and  btlow.  Tliey  have  a  large  crown, 
and  the  grinding  surface  is  very  wide.  There 
is  a  gradation  in  their  size,  the  first  being  the 
largest  and  the  third  tlie  smallest. 

(2)  Compar.  :  The  teeth  in  mammals  which 
are  not  preceded  by  a  milk  set. 

molar-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anai. :  Two  or  three  glands  between  th« 
masaeterand  buccinator  muscles,  and  opening 
by  separate  duct-s  near  tlie  last  molar  tooth. 

mo'-lar  (2),  o.  [Lat.  moles  —  a  mass  ;  £u^ 
adj.  suif.  -an]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mass  or 
tiody  as  a  whole. 

mo-Iar'-es,  s.  pi.    [Moulb.] 

mo-l^se',  s.     [Fr.,  from  mol  =8oftl 

Geol. :  A  si>ft,  coherent,  gi'eenish  sandstone, 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Jura.  Part  of  it  is  Miocene,  and  part 
Oligocene.     It  has  been  divided  into  : 

(1)  An  Upper  Miocene  freshwater  Molasse, 
found  at  CEningen,  and  consisting  of  a  seriea 
of  sandstones,  marls,  and  limestones,  some  of 


Ate.  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  Ikther :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work.  wh6,  son ;  mate.  cub.  ciire.  i^te,  cor.  rule,  fall ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot* 
Syrian.    «9,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw* 


molasses— molecular 
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tliem  Lliickly  laminated.  Th^*  stiata  seem  to 
have  been  di'pu.sitcl  in  a  fresliwat^r  lukr 
holding;  carbouutti  of  hme  in  suliition.  'Iht.- 
great  salamander,  at  flrat  mistaken  for  liurimn 
remains,  and  described  in  suber  serioiistjiss 
by  Schmichzeras  "Homo  diluvii  testis,"  was 
found  in  one  bed.  Camper  disojvered  its 
reiitilian  cliaractt-r,  and  Cmier  recogniBed  it 
as  a  salamander.  Other  fossils  are  the  fossil- 
fox  of  CEiiiiiKeD  (CaJccymis  aningensU),  Ma^to- 
dvn  ta}>iroi£s,  a  lish  of  tlie  genua  Leucisuus, 
844  B^^ecies  of  insects  with,  many  plant  re- 
DiairiH,  ineltiding  Liquidumliar,  Cinnamomum, 
&ud  various  Proteacete  {'-),  &.C. 

(2)  The  Middle  or  Marine  Mioccno  Molassc, 
corresponding  in  age  to  the  P'aluns  of  Tuu- 
raine      It  conUiins  a  Dryopitbecus. 

(3)  'ihe  Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland 
(Aquitanian).  Most  of  tlie  beds  are  fresh- 
water. More  than  500  species  of  plants  have 
been  found,  including  Ficus  popuUnu,  the 
palm  genera,  Flahellaria  and  i'iuLnicitcs,  the 
the  pine  genus  Sequoia,  &c.  The  flora  has  an 
American  lacics. 

mo-l^'-Be^  ■  m6>lda'~ses,  s.  [VoTt.  meh^o 

=  molasses,  from  L.at.  meiituxus  :=  mado  wiih 
honey,  from  mel  =  honey;  Sp.  meliLza.] 

Food  :  Treacle.  The  brown  uncrystallizable 
ayrup  obtained  in  the  refining  of  sugar.  This 
term  is  now  nmre  generally  applied  to  tlie 
syrup  imported  from  sugar-pmducing  coun- 
tries, whilst  that  prodnced  by  the  honiemanu- 
fecturer  is  called  treacle.  Molasses  consists, 
on  the  average,  of  20  per  cent,  water,  36  per 
cent,  rrystallizable  sugar,  36  per  cent.  invert<'d 
augar,  5  i>er  cent,  organic  acids  and  extractive, 
and  3  per  cent,  mineral  matter. 

mold,  v.t.    (Mould,  v.] 

'  mold  (1),  "  inolde»  s.    [Mould  (l),  $.] 

mold  (2),  8.    (Mould  (2),  s.] 

•  mold  C3),  8.     [Mole  (1),  s.]    A  mark,  a  spot 

i  titlte  puriile  moid. 
Leu  tuAvei)  cliii  (Aire  unfoh 
Spenser:  P.  ^..  VI.  rll. 

mfir-da-vito,  s.  [From  Moldawa,  Hungary  ; 
BUir.  -rft(.Ut<i.).] 

Min.  :  A  naTiie  given  to  the  bottle-green 
mineral  formerly  referred  to  obsiilian  (q.v.). 
It  is  now  shown  to  be  an  artilicial  glass. 

moid'  -  warp,  *  mold'  -  werp,  *  mould  - 

warp,  s.  iMid.  £ng,  moid,  molde  —  mould, 
earth,  and  werytn  =  to  tlirow,  to  cast ;  lience, 
the  animal  that  casts  up  mould  or  earth  ;  O. 
Dut.  molworp ;  Dut.  mol  =  a  mole ;  Icel.  itiold- 
varpa  =.  a  mole.]    A  mole.     [Molk  (6),  s.,  1.] 

"TelUug  iiie  ol  the  mo/Uwar;>  niid  the  imt." 

ahak'it/.  :  1  Uenry  H'..  111.  L 

mole  (I),  •  mold.  s.  [A.S.  mdl,  maal  =  a 
8i>ot ;  cogn.  with  Out.  mual :  Sw.  mul ;  O.  H. 
Gcr.  meil;  Ger.  maal;  Goth,  mail;  Lat.  tjui- 
cuto.J  A  spot,  mark,  or  small  permanent 
protuberance  on  the  body  ;  spec,  a  daik- 
coloured  patch  nn  the  skin,  covered  with  hair. 


•  mole  (2),  8.  [Lat.mota(so/sa)  =  the  (salt)  rake 
lued  in  sacrilices.J    A  cake  used  in  sacrilices. 

"She  with  the  tnil«all  in  lior  hiuidcv  dovoute 
Stode  ucoro  the  iiulU>r." 

Surrey:  VirffiU :  ^wid  \v. 

indle  (3),  8.  [Lat.  mola  =  a  false  conception.] 
Med.  Juris.,  J'hysioL,  a:c. :  A  8haj>ele3s  m.-^s 
of  Meshy  substance  in  the  uleriis.  Moles  are 
of  two  kinds.  (1)  True,  f'nvc]oj)pd  in  a  incm- 
br&ne,  generally  lllled  with  blood.  tlifUgh 
occTisiiuially  dry.  (Jn  cuttini?  iuUi  the  true 
mole,  part«  rehembling  an  imperfect  fo'tus 
will  be  observed.  It  is  always  the  result  df 
concpittion.  (J)  False,  a  terni  ai)plied  to  the 
Goagula  which  sometimes  accompany  men* 
■truntiou.  They  are  not  the  products  of  con- 
ceytiou,  nor  have  the  enveloping  membrane 
or  the  Hesby  texture  of  the  true  mole. 

mole  (i),  8.  [Pr.  mole=:  a  pier,  a  breakwater, 
from  Lat.  nwUm^  accus.  of  violes  =■  a  great 
hcjip.  ] 

1.  Marittnif  Engiri. :  (1)  A  jetty  or  structure 
erectiMl  befure  a  port  so  as  to  jiartially  enclose 
a  harlMiur  or  anclinrnge,  and  protect  it  from 
the  violence  of  the  waves  in  the  oltlng.     ('J)  A 

Sier  of  masonry  ;  one  Is  described  by  Ilero- 
otus  as  extending  around   the  hnrlMur  of 
Bamrm. 


"  with  Miihnltlrlt  alltne  the  irAther'd  hcMh 
.  Tbey  fMt«u  fi  ;  luul  tho  m<4«  IrninniM  wronitht  otL* 
Mtlloi 


iiiitht  oti 


2.  Jioman  Antiq,  :  A  mausolciuu  of  peculiar 


MOLE. 
{St.  A-ngtlo.  Rome.) 

form,  as  the  M<tle  of  Hadrian,  now  known  as 
the  Castle  of  cit.  Angelo,  Uume. 

mole  (5),   *  moule,  s.     [Au  abbreviation  of 
iiutldwai'p  (q.v.).J 

1.  Zoology : 

(\)  Sing.:  Tlie  genus  Talpa,  and  specially 
Talpa  eiirojiau,  the  Common  Mole,  thougli 
the  name  is  smnetimes  Innsely  apjdied  to  any 
underground  burrowing  mammal.  The  Common 
Mule  is  about  six  inches  in  length  (including 
the  tail,  rather  more  than  an  inch)  ;  the  body 
cylindrical,  muzzle  lung  and  pointed,  eyes 
minute;  no  car-conche.s ;  the  fure-fcet  broad 
and  foasorial,  hind-feet  long  and  narrow.  Fur, 
black,  soft,  and  velvety,  with  g»-ayish  tinge ; 
but  lighter  shades  often  occur,  and  pure  white 
indiviiluals  have  been  obser\'ed.  The  normal 
food  of  the  mole  is  the  earthworm.  It  is  very 
voraeious,  and  no  kind  of  llesh  seems  to  come 
amLsa  to  it,  but  it  will  not  touch  vegetablcs- 
It  takea  readily  to  tho  water.  Tlie  most 
cumnion  American  moles  behnig  to  the  genus 
Scnlopn,  the  Bhrew  mule.  The  star-nosed  molf, 
<\mthjlnra,  is  ali^n  common  in  the  United  States. 
[GOLUEN-MOLK,   TaLI-A,   AVATKn-MOLE.] 

(2)  PL  :  The  family  Talpidm  (q.v.). 

2.  Husbarulry :  A  cylindrical  plug  of  iron, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  a 
sharp  luiint,  drawn  or  driven  through  the  sub- 
soil to  make  a  drnin. 

mole-ambly Stoma,  s. 

Zoul.  :  A  iJiiled  amphibian  {Amhlystomn 
talpoidea),  family  Amblystomidfp,  from  the 
islands  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

mole-'but,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  OrthagoTHscvs 
mola,  the  Short  bun-fish.  Common  round  the 
British  coasts.  They  generally  appear  floating 
on  one  side,  presenting  the  broad  surface  of 
the  other  to  view.    (I'orreii.) 

molo-cast,  s.  The  mould  thrown  up  by 
a  mole  ;  a  mole-hill. 

"  In  «i'rlnijji-t  tlip  muJe-rtuUhc  Bpread,  Iw-cauae  they 

molc-catchcr,  «.  One  whose  occupa* 
tiun  is  to  Ciitch  niolea. 

'•  Oft  moutecatchT  cunningly  moule  for  to  kill. 
Aud  litUTow  Aiid  coitl  abiwd  evfry  lillL" 

Tuutr :  iJiubandric. 

mole-crloket,  s. 

Entom.  :  Any  individual  of  tho  genus  Gryl- 
lotaliia  ('i-v,),  especially  GrijUotnlpa  vulgai  is, 
which    may  be 
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underground  inHt^rts  and  worms.  It  flies  OC- 
c;ision.iUy  in  the  evenm;:,  and  its  strldulation 
produces  a  note  somewliat  like  that  of  tho 
Goat-sucker.  The  larva;,  when  first  hatched, 
are  white,  and  they  are  said  to  be  three  years 
in  arriving  at  maturity. 

mole-eyed,  a.    Having  very  sm&ll  eyes; 

having  inipeiiuct  vision. 

mole-hill,  s.  A  little  hill  or  hillock  of 
mould  thrown  u]i  by  a.  mole  when  burruwitig 
underground  ;  hence,  flu'ratively  used  for  any 
very  small  hill,  or  anything  of  very  slight  im- 
poitance  as  compared  with  souiet'biug  larger 
or  nmre  important. 

%  To  ni«/:«  a  mountain  out  of  a.  moU-hUl :  To 
exaggerate  some  very  trilling  luatler. 

m,ole-liole,  s.    The  burrow  of  a  mole. 

mole-plough,  s.  The  mole-plough  has 
a  ]>uint'ed  iron  f,iioe,  which  is  attached  to  tho 
end  of  a  fctandard  and  drawn  along  under- 
gmiiiid,  making  a  track  like  that  of  a  mole, 
establishing  a  duct  to  lejid  water  from  tlie 
subsoil,  iiressing  the  earth  away  withoub 
disturbing  the  surface. 

molerat,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing.  :  Spalax  typhlus,  a  mouse-like  ro- 
dent, found  ill  the  soutli-east  of  Euroi>e, 
ranging  eastward  into  Asia.  The  eyes  are 
rudimentary  and  covered  with  skin,  so  that 
the  animal  is  quite  blind;  the  tail  is  also 
rudimentJiry.  The  toes  are  furnished  with 
powerful  claws,  which  the  animals  use  in  ex- 
cavating their  burrows.  Colour,  yellowish- 
brown,  tinged  with  ashy-gray,  the  lower  sur- 
face with  white  streaks  and  spots. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  tJpalacidae  (q.v.X 

mole-Shrew,  s. 

Zool.  :  Urotric'hus,  a  genus  of  Desmans 
(Myogalida*).  The  llairy-tailed  M(tle-shrew 
{Vrvlrichtts  talpnidcs)  is  found  in  Jajian,  and 
Gibb.s'  Mole-blue W  {U.  Gibbsii)  in  North 
Aniei'iea. 

mole-track,  s.  The  course  of  a  mole 
underground. 

"The  pot-tmp  i>  n  deep  enrthen  vesnel  set  In  tba 
ground,  with  tho  brim  ert-n  with  tho  butti^m  ol  Ui« 
mote-irac/i4."—Mor1iiner:  JIu4baniiri/, 

mole-tree,  s. 

Pot. :  A  po]iular  name  for  the  Capcr-spur^^'e 
(Euphorbia  Lathyris),  an  escape  in  Britain. 

mole-warp,  s.    [Moldwarp.] 

*  mole,  v.t.    [Mole  (5),  «.] 

1.  To  clear  of  moles  or  mole-hills. 

2.  To  burrow  in ;  to  form  lioles  in,  as  a 
molo. 

"  mo'-lcch,  s.     [Moloch. 1 

mo-lec'-U-l^r,  a.    (Kng.  mcUcul(e):  -ar]    Of 
or  pertaining    to    molecules ;   consisting   of 

molecules. 

■■  Tho  iipectr»  of  thcuo  vnrlouily  oonitUut^d  mol«- 
cuhn  iiro  wry  dcl'inltv,  ninl,  it>r  the  siune  ilr).'i>'«  of 
tno/cruVar  cuiiipJLixity,  hnve  a  Btr&nge  tAluity  Ukciiraa 
to  eiich  olliet."—  J unet.  April  SO,  loTi. 

^  Ihc  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous 
states  aie  considered  to  be  molecular  atntes 

of  bodies. 

molecular-attraction,  s. 

J'hysics :  An  attraction  lending  to  draw 
togetlier  nioleenle.t  cd"  the  same  body.  It  is 
exerted  only  at  inhnitely  small  disljuices,  and 
(•roduces  cohesion,  atlinity,  or  adhesion. 

moleoular-oombinatlon,  s. 

Ckem. :  The  combination  of  molecules  with- 
out the  aU<  ration  of  the  active  alonneily  of 
any  of  their  constilnents.  Wutisr  of  crystal- 
lization contained  in  any  salt  is  a  combihuUon 

of  this  naturo. 

molecular- foroes, «.  pt, 

J'ltijsics  :  Cerl.iin  atinictlons  and  ^'pulsions 
wliicii  keep  niuie.nhs  of  nmtler  toficthor 
without  touehiHK  eaeh  other. 

moleoulor-formolA,  «. 

Clirm.  :  A  fonnnia  in  which  Iho  atomic  com- 
position of  a  molrriile  Is  oxpn-nHcd,  without 
reference  to  the  manner  In  which  the  elements 
are  eombined  with  each  other:  thus  the  mole* 
rular-formula  ol   feiTic   hydrate  is  Fe-iligOy. 

(KoUMl'I.A.I 

moleoukir  motion,  s. 

J'/i.!/.""  ' ;  Motiou  seen   to  take  place  «hea 


bSil,  bd^;  p^t,  J^l;  oat,  90U,  chorus,  (hin.  bengh;  go.  gom ;  thin,  this:  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -Ing, 
•cXaa,  -tlan  -^  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shOn ;  -^on,  -fion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious     shiis.    -ble,  -die,  A:c  -  b^l,  dpL 
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extremely  small  particles  of  any  substance 
immersed  in  water,  or  other  liquid,  are  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope.  It  is  ou 
account  of  molecular  motion  in  small  par- 
ticles of  mud  in  a  turbid  pond  that  the 
water  is  so  long  in  becoming  clear. 

moleculax-quantities,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Quantities  taken  in  the  proportion 
of  their  molecular  weiglits. 
molecular- volume,  s. 

Ch^m. :  The  relative  volume  which  molecular 
quantities  occupy.  It  is  found  by  dividing 
the  molecular  weight  by  the  specific  gravity. 

molecular- weight,  5. 

Cliein. :  The  weight  of  the  smallest  particle 
of  a  compound  which  can  exist.  It  is  found 
by  adding  together  the  weights  of  all  the 
atoms  of  the  several  elements  which  have 
united  to  form  the  molecules  of  the  compound 
body.  The  molecular  weight  of  acetic  acid, 
C2H4O2  =  CO. 

in6-leC-U-14r'-i-t^,  «.  lEng.  molecular ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  molecular  or 
consisting  of  molecules. 

mol'-e-CUle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vu>les  =  a 
tnass.J 

Chem. :  The  smallest  quantity  of  an  ele- 
ment or  compound  which  is  capable  of  sepa- 
rate existence,  or  which  can  exist  in  the  free 
or  uncombined  state- 

"  I  could  never  see  the  difference  between  the  anti- 
quated system  of  atoms  and  Buffoua  organic  mole- 
Cules"~Pflej/  .   Xaturat  Theology,  ch.  XXli. 

md-len-di-na'-ceous  (ce  as  sli),  mol-en- 
di-nar'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  vwkndiyuirius, 
from  moleTidiJium  =  a  mill-house,  from  vwla  = 
a  mill.] 

Bot- :  Having  many  wings  projecting  from 
a  convex  surface,  as  the  fruit  of  some  umbt-l- 
liferous  plants,  and  of  moriu'^.  Called  also 
Mill-sail  shaped. 

mole'-skin,  s.  &  a.  [From  its  being  soft,  like 
the  skill  of  a  mole. J 

A*  As  substantive  : 

Fabric:  A  strong  cotton  twilled  goods  for 
men's  wear.  A  kind  of  fustian,  cropped  or 
shorn  before  dyeing  ;  beaverteen. 

B.  ^5  adj  :  Made  of  the  material  described 
In  A. 

ino-lesf ,  v.t.     (Fr.  molester,  from  Lat.  moUsto 

=  to  annoy,  from  molestus  =  troublesome  ;  Sp. 
inolestar;  Ital.  mokstare.]  To  trouble,  to  dis- 
turb, to  vex,  to  annoy,  to  incommode,  to  in- 
terfere with. 

"  Clarendon  was  informed  that,  wliile  he  led  a  quiet 
rurnl  life,  he  should  not  be  molested,"— Jtacaulay : 
Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xv\L 

•  mo-lest',  A     [Molest,  p.]    Trouble. 

"  The  country  life  had  least  ynolest.' 
Greene  .  {From  the  Morntttj  Uarnient).  p.  809. 

mol-eg-ta'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  nioZes(«-=to 

molest.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  molesting  or  dis- 
turbing ;  disturbance,  annoyance,  interfer- 
ence ;  the  state  of  being  molested  or  dis- 
turbed. 

"  From  outward  molestalion  free." 

Wordsworth     Excurtion.  bk.  vL 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  troubling  or  interfering 
with  one  in  the  possession  of  his  lands.  An 
action  of  molestation  arises  chiefly  in  ques- 
tions of  commonty  or  of  controverted  marches 
or  boundaries. 

mo-lest -er,  s.  [Eng.  molest;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  molests,  disturbs,  or  annoys  ;  a 
distiurber. 

"  The  displeaser  and  ynolester  of  thouaanda.  "—Milton  : 
Church  Uovei-nmcTit,  bk.  iL     (Pref.) 

•  mo-lesf -ful.  *  mo-lest^full,  a.     [Eng. 

molest;  -/"/(O-j  Causing  molestation;  trouble- 
some, annoying,  harassing. 

"Pride  .  .  .  is  hatedasmo/esf^nandmiscblevouB." 
—Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i„  aer.  22. 

•  mo-lest'-ie,  s.    [Lat.  molestiay  from  m^UsUts 

=  troublesome.]     Molestation,  trouble. 

'■  Power  furteleth  and  Tmtieitw  priketh."— CAauccr.' 

Boethiua,  bk.  iii. 

•  mo-lest' -i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  mofesiws.]  Trouble- 
some, annoying.     (Venner :  Via  Recta,  p.  42.) 

mol'-gu-la,  ?.  (Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^oAyo? 
{molgos) -' n  hide,  a  skin;  probably  from 
•(LicAyco  {vu'lgo)  =  to  strip  off.] 


Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Ascidiada  (q.v.).  The 
body  is  attached  or  free,  and  more  or  less 
globular.  The  oritices  are  very  contractile, 
the  oral  has  six  and  the  atrial  four  lubes. 
They  occur  between  tide-marks  and  down  to 
a  depth  of  twenty-live  fathoms.  Surface 
membranous,  usually  covered  with  extraneous 
substances.     Five  species  are  recorded. 

t  mo-li'-men,  s.    [Lat.] 

Aimt.  £  Fkysiol. :  Great  effort.  (Use  spec. 
of  menstruation.) 

"  The  effect  of  the  menstrual  motimen  ia  felt  by  lh« 
whulesyatem."— roH'icr.  Prac.  qf  Medidnm,  iL  SJ9. 

*  mo-llza'-i-XlOUS,  a.  [Lat.  fMlimen  (genit. 
vwliviinis)  =  great  exertion,  from  molior  =  to 
toil,  to  exert  one's  self,  from  moles  =  a  heap.] 
Massive,  weighty,  important,  grave. 

"  Prophecies  of  bo  vast  and  moliminout  coDcemmeBt 
to  the  world-"— i/.  More.  Myster]/  qf  ^odHneu. 

mo'-line,  s.  [Lat.  m^linus  =  pertaining  to  a 
mill ;  mola  =  a  mill.)  The  crossed  iron  sunk 
iu  the  centre  of  the  upper  millstone  for  receiv- 
ing the  sj'indle  fixed  in  the  lower  stone ;  a  mill- 
rynd. 

molino-cross,  s. 

Iter. :  A  cross  so  called  from  its  resembling 
a  mill-rynd  in  shape.  It  is  borne  both  in- 
verted and  rebated,  and  sometime  saltire-wise 
or  in  salt  ire. 

mo-lin'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Molina  who 
wrote  in  17S2  on  Chilian  plants.) 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Festuceae, 
family  Bromidffi.  The  spikelets  are  nearly 
terete,  in  a  slender  panicle,  with  one  to  four 
flowers,  the  uppermost  impeifect.  The  flower 
glumes  awnless,  with  three  very  strong 
nerves ;  fruit  nearly  tetragonous.  Known 
species  four,  from  the  North  Temperate 
Zone.  One,  Molina  carulea,  is  British.  There 
are  two  varieties :  M.  ceruha  proper,  and 
M.  dejiauperata  :  the  latter  is  sometimes  made 
a  distinct  species.  M.  varia  is  said  byEndli- 
cher  to  be  deleterious  to  cattle. 

Uo'-lin-l^m,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  tenets  of  Lewis  Molina, 
a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who  taught  in  the  Portu- 
guese monastery  of  Evora,  and  in  1583  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  union  of  grace  and  free 
will.  It  gave  offence  to  the  Dominicans  and 
others,  and  a  Congregation  iu  Rome  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  work.  In  their  third 
Session  they,  on  Jan.  16,  1598,  thus  stated 
its  teaching. 

"(ll  A  reason  or  ground  of  God's  predestination  is  to 
be  found  in  mrms  ri^-ht  use  of  his  fit-e  will.  {2)  Thut 
the  grace  which  tiud  Viestows  to  enalile  men  to  perse- 
vere iu  rellgiuD  may  become  the  gut  of  i>erBever^uce, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  foreseen  as  couBeuHiig  and 
co-operating  with  the  uiviue  aasurance  offered  tnein, 
which  is  a  thiDK  within  their  power.  (31  There  is  a 
mediate  prescience  which  is  ueither  the  free  u^r  tlie 
natural  kuowledtfe  of  God.  and  hy  which  Ue  kuowa 
future  coutiiigeut  events  before  He  forms  His  decree." 

Frequent  conferences  subsequently  took 
place  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Domini- 
cans on  the  disputed  points.  These  meetings 
were  called  Congregations  on  the  Aids,  i.e., 
on  the  aids  of  divine  grace. 

Mo'-lin-ist,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Lewis 
Molina.     [Molinism.] 

•  mol'-i-ture,  s.    [Multure.] 

moll,  S.       [MOLLE.] 

mol'-lah,  5.  [Turk.]  An  honorary  title  given 
to  any  Muhammadan  who  has  acquired  con- 
sideration by  the  purity  of  his  life,  or  who 
holds  some  post  relating  to  worship  or  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  Koran. 

mol'-le,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  mollis  =  soft.] 
Music :  A  term  applied  in  medieval  music 
to  B  flat  as  opposed  to  B  natural,  which  was 
called  B  durum.  Hence,  the  term  came  to 
signify  major  and  minor  mode,  as  in  the 
German,  e.g.,  A  dur,  the  key  of  A  major;  A 
moll,  the  key  of  A  minor.  Hence,  too,  the 
French  formed  the  word  b6mol,  a  flat. 

mol'-le-bart,  s.     [Flem.  moUbacrt.] 

Agric.  :  A  Flemish  implemeut  consisting  of 
a  large  shovel  drawn  by  a  horse  and  guided 
by  a  man. 

*  mol'-le-moke,  5.    [Mallemock.] 

molle'-ton,  s.  [Fr.]  Swan-skin  ;  a  kind  of 
woollen  blanketing  used  by  printers. 


*  mol'-li-ate,  v.t.  [LaL  mollis  =  soft.)  Tc 
make  soft  or  easy. 

*"  Soon  will  you  mnlllate  your  way  " 

The  Poet  BatttereU  (1703).  p.  SS. 

mol-li-en-e'-si-a,  s.  [Mod  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
ILtoXel*'  (moieirt)  =  to  go,  and  injtros  (lUsos)  =  an 
island.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  mud-eating  Cyprino- 
donts  from  tropical  America,  closely  allied  to 
Poecilia  (q.v.),  but  with  a  larger  dorsal  tin,  of 
twelve  or  more  rays.  Five  sjiecies  are  known. 
The  males  are  beautifully  coloured,  and  their 
dorsal  fin  much  enlarged.  In  MoUienaia 
helUrii,  the  lower  caudal  rays  of  the  mature 
male  are  prolonged  into  a  sword -shaped, 
generally  black  and  yellow,  appendage. 

*  mdr-li-ent»  a.  [Lat.  ynolUeTis,  pr,  par.  of 
mi>ilio  =  io  soften  ;  mollis  =  soft.]  Softening, 
easing,  assuaging. 

•  mol'-U-ent-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  mollient;  ■ly.'l 
Jn  an  assuaging  or  easing  manner;  so  as  to 
assuage  or  ease, 

mol'-li-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mollify;  -able.) 
Capable  of  "being  mollified  or  softened. 

•  mol-li-f  i-ca'-tlon,  s.     [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  mM- 

lijicatus,    pa.    j'ar.    of    moUiJico  =  to    molU^ 
(q.v.);  Sp.  molificacion;  ItaL  molliJicazione.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

"  For  ludoration  or  moUifiratinn,  It  Is  to  be  tnqnirsd 
what  will  make  metais  harder  and  harder."— Bacon ." 
Physiological  /iemtiins. 

2.  Pacification,  mitigation,  appeasing. 

"I  am  to  hull  here  a  tittle  longer.  Some  mollificatUm 
for  your  giant,  sweet  lady." — Shaketp  .  Twelfth  Night, 
i.  6. 

mol'-U-fi-er,  ».     (Eng.  mollify;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  mollifies. 

"The  root  hath  a  tender,  dainty  beat ;  wblcb.  wh«Ik 
it  Cometh  abuve  ground  to  the  sim  and  air,  vaulsheth; 
f.T  it  ia  a  great  />ia»i;Jer. "— B.icoh  :  Sat.  HiU..  f  863. 

2.  One  who  pacifies,  mitigates,  or  appeasea. 
mol'-li-f^,  *  mol-e-fy,  •  mol-i-iy,  v.t.  h  i. 

[Yt.  moUiJier,   from  Lat.  mollijico,  from  moUit 
—  soft,  and  /aoto  =  to  make;  Sp.   moii^cor; 
Ital.  moUiJicare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1,  To  soften  ;  to  make  soft  or  tender. 

2.  To  soften,  ease,  or  assuage,  as  jmin. 

"They  have  not  been  closed,  neither  t>ound  ap^ 
neither  nullified  with  ointment  "—/ia  iuh.  ^  6. 

3.  To  pacify,  to  appease,  to  soothe,  to  quiet. 

"  Chiron  mnllified  hie  cruel  mlud 
With  art."  Dryden:  Ovid;  ArtofI,ov9,L 

4.  To  qualify,  to  temper ;  to  lessen  any- 
thing harsh  or  burdensome  ;  to  tone  down; 
to  moderate. 

"  The  erie  of  Flannder*  rrtolefyed  tlie  mater  as  mocb* 
aa  he  iuight."~-Bernert :  Froissarl ;  Cronycle.  voL  L. 
ch.  ccccxxlr. 

■  5.  To  make  pleasant. 

"  The  vocal  flute.   ... 
Crowna  his  delight,  and  moJlifi'^t  the  Bcene." 

Shenttone  :  The  Ruined  AiAtff. 

•  B.  Intrans  :  To  become  soft, 

"I  thynke  hi?  herte  wyll  nat  be  ao  indurate  .  ,'. 
but  that  Ilia  hert  wyll  iH"tt/y."~Berners:  Froiuarti 
Cronycic.  voL  L,  ch.  cccxcvlii. 

mol'-li-net,  s.  [Fr.  vwuU-net.]  A  mill  <d 
small  size. 

mdll'-ite,  s.     [Named  after  C.  E.  von  Uoll; 

siitr.  'ite  {Min.}.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.v.). 

mol-lit'-i-ej  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  =  moveable. 
uess,  flexibility,  pliability,  softness;  from 
mollis  —  tender,  pliable,  soft.] 

Path.:  Softening:  as  Mollities  ossium  m 
softening  of  the  bones.    [Softesino.] 

t  mol-li'-tlous,  a.  [Lat.  molli(s)  =  luxurious, 
with  Kng.  sull.  -rioits.]  Luxurious,  inviting 
to  repose.  • 

"  MoUUUnu  alcovee  gilt 
Superb  aa  ByzAut  domes  that  devUa  builL" 

Browning:  SordeUo,  UL 

*  m6r-li-tude»  5.  [Lat.  mollilwio,  from  maUi» 
=  soft.]     Softness,  weakness,  elTeminacy. 

mol-lU-gin'-e-SB,  s.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  rtwUugo, 
^Gu\t' mx:illugln{is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -we.] 
Bot:  A  tribe  of  Caryophyllaceie.  The 
sepals,  which  are  nearly  or  quite  distinct, 
alternate  with  the  stamens  when  both  are  th« 
same  in  number. 

mol'lu'-gO,  s.     [Lat.  =  Galium  Mollugo.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mollo- 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  eub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  m  —  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  tw. 
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gineje  (q.v.).      It  i-oiisista  of   inconspicuous 

f>hinU  witli  dichotonious  stems,  verticillale 
eaves,  and  cyrae«  of  small  flowers.  Found 
ill  the  wanner  parts  of  both  hemispheres. 
Ac(Tording  to  Dr.  Dyraok,  the  species  are 
bitter  and  expel  bile.  The  Uried  plant  of 
MoUugo  hirta  is  prescribed  in  Sind  in  cases  of 
diarrhfea. 

mol'-liisc.  *  m5l'-lask,  s.    [Hollusca.] 

Zixtl.  :  An  animal  of  the  class  MoUusca, 

mol-lus'-ca,  s.  pi.     [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.   mol- 
Itucui  =  soft,  from  mollis  =  soft.] 

1.  Zool.  :  According  to  Linnieus,  an  order  of 
Vermes,  distinct  from  Tustacea,  which  im- 
niecliately  fullows  it.  He  placed  under  it  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  g<:Miera  wliich  he 
descril>ed  as  nak<:d,  not  included  in  a  shell, 
furnished  with  limbs.  They  were  :  Actinia, 
Anfidia,  Liniax,  Hcdothnria,  Sepia.  A])hrodita, 
N'Tuis,  &c.  {Syste'iut,  Nutunu  (cA.  1767),  i. 
1,072.)  Ctivier  made  the  Mollusi-a  one  of  the 
four  great  "  divisirjtis"  or  sub-kingdoms  of 
tlie  Animal  Kingdom,  of  cfiu.il  rank  with  the 
Vei-tebraUi,  the  Articulata,  and  the  Radiata. 
Hesnlxlivides  it  into  six  classes:  Cephalopoda, 
Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda,  Acephala,  Brachio- 
poda,  and  Cinhopoda.  (.-Imnmi  Kingdom 
(etl.  Grillitli).  i.  61,  xii.  4-5  )  Except  that  the 
last  class  has  now  been  merged  in  Crustacea, 
and  plarcd  with  the  Artimiata  or  Annulosa, 
the  essential  features  of  Cuvier's  arrangement 
have  still  been  preserved.  In  JS43  Prof.  Owen 
arranged  the  MoUusca  in  an  Acephalous  divi- 
sion, eontaining  the  ordei-s  Tunirata,  Brachio- 
poda,  and  I^mellibrancliia,  and  an  Encepha- 
Inns  <ii vision,  with  the  orders  Pteropuda, 
Gasteropoda,  and  Cephalopoda.  {Comjxir. 
4nat.  /niwrt.  Animals  (ed.  1S43),  p  2t30.) 
Mr.  8  P.  Woodward  recognised  six  classes: 
Cephalopoda,  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  Brachi- 
opi'da,  Conchifera,  and  Tunicata.  (Manual  of 
the  Molhisca  (ed.  ISol,  6-8.)  Prof.  Huxley 
separates  from  the  already  limited  class  Mol- 
luactt  a  class  Molhiscoida  (q.v.).  (hitrod.  to 
C'lassif.  of  Animals  (ctl.  18(59),  p.  82.)  Dr. 
Henry  Woodward  defines  the  MoUusca  a.s 
animals  with  a  soft  body,  without  segments, 
naked  or  covered  with  a  shell  of  one  or  two 
valves  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  secreted 
by  a  fold  of  the  skin— the  mantle.  They  have 
a  brain  mass,  and  foot  and.  mantle  ganglia. 
Some  have  an  internal  hard  shell  or  cartdage. 
Tlie  symmetry  of  the  body  is  bilateral.  Ex- 
ample, the  cultlelish,  the  snail,  the  oyster, 
&c  He  makes  Tunicata  and  the  Mo!!uscoida 
an  *'  inU-rniediate  group,"  and  divides  the 
Bub-kiiigdom  into  four  cla.sscs  :  Cephalopoda, 
Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Conchifera. 
(Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  133-4)  iMany  thousand 
reeent  MoUusca  are  known,  dii^tributcd 
throughout  every  climate  and  nearly  every 
part  of  the  woild. 

2.  Palatont. :  The  shells  of  the  MoUusca 
■being  nil  but  indestructible,  and  easy  of 
Identification,  alford  us  a  reliable  means  for 
ascertaining  the  relative  age  of  atruLa.  As 
some,  moreover,  inhabit  fiesh  water,  others 
the  land,  besides  the  large  numbers  which 
find  their  home  in  salt  water,  they  ofttn 
settle  the  fresh-water  or  m.iririo  origin  of  a 
stratum.  Tlie  marine  ones  being  distributed 
also  in  certain  zones  of  salt  water,  they 
frequently  alford  materials  for  sotmding  a  sea 
which  passed  away  ages  ago.  Next  to  the 
Prot«jzoa.  the  oldest  fossils  known  are  Mol- 
lusra.  They  have  abounded  Irom  C;trubrian 
thnes  till  now.  The  longevity  of  moIluse.)us 
species  (!iot  individuals)  is  mu('h  grejiter  than 
titat  of  the  Manimaliiu  Heriee,  Lyell's  ar- 
raiiL^cnient  of  the  ti-rtiary  formations  in  iu\- 
cordaiice  witli  the  relative  percentage  of  rec«-nt 
and  fossil  sj^eeies  must  not  be  extended  beyond 
the  MoUusca. 

in6l -Ids'  can,  a.  &  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  molbisi^a); 
Kiig.  NUtt.  -ail.] 

A.  A*  n'lj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  class 
MoUusca. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  mollusc. 

Bi6l  Itis'-ooid, «.  &  a,    [MoLLUscoiiM.) 

A.  .ts  ntbstantive: 

Zn4d.  :  A  meintwr  of  the  ffroup  MolluHcoi<la, 

"The  cr>iiiity:ttntf  Unit  botwMn  tb»  maUusr*  propttr 
and  Uin  rnottuic'jitlt    —  Wood  :  Sat,  /Hit.,  \i,  MS. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  MollnBcnuii. 

"  Moltutcold  utlmala  fMl  tlifl  Jnr  of  th<>««  ni>i<l 
nndulKlioni. '—  //.  nptmc^r :  Pt^eholoay,  «h.  (v.,  p  SI  l 

2.  Belonging  to  the  molhiscoida. 


-olau. 


mdl-li^s-ooid'-a,  s.pl.    [Lat.  vwllu^a) 

(.q.v.).,  and  (Jr.  elfios  (eitljs)  =  form.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  primary  division  of  MoUusca  in- 
stituted by  Milne  Edwards,  and  in  Professor 
Huxley's  ulassiHcation,  one  of  the  eight 
primary  groups  into  which  he  divides  the 
animal  kingdom.  He  places  it  lH:tweeu  the 
MoUusca  and  the  Cadenterata.  The  mouth  is 
provided  with  ciliated  tentacula,  disposed  in 
a  circle  or  in  a  horseshoe  sliape,  or  fringing 
long  arms  ;  it  leads  into  a  large  or  sometimes 
exceedingly  large  jdiarynx,  and  in  two  or 
three  the  atrial  system  is  greatly  developed. 
Dr.  Henry  Woodward  says  that  the  Mollus- 
coida  have  the  body,  with  shells  placed  dif- 
ferently to  those  of  the  MoUusca,  or  have  a 
tubular  or  shell-like  covering.  The  gills  are 
more  or  less  free  or  fringed  with  cilia,  without 
the  usual  lamell.'e  of  tlie  MoUusca,  and  they 
serve  for  the  capture  of  food  as  well  as  for 
respiration ;  or  there  may  be  a  crowu  of 
ciliated  tentacles.  It  includes  the  Bryozoa 
and  the  Bracliiopoda.  These  in  their  struc- 
tures, embryonic  and  adult,  show  resemblance 
to  those  of  Vermes,  MoUusca,  and  Tunicata. 
Prof.  Huxley  divides  the  MoUuscoida  into 
three  classes  :  Ascidoida,  Brachiopoda,  and 
Polyzoa.     (liitrod.  to  CUiss.  Animals,  115,  110.) 

2.  Palxeont. :  liange  from  Cambrian  times 
till  now. 

"  He.  however,  thinks  It  not  Improbable  that  the 
mntliucoul'i  may  ultimately  require  to  be  merkceii  iii 
tlie  luulluBCA'—auMei/ :  IntroU.  CUus.  AnimaJs.  66. 

inol-liis-€oid'-al«  a.    [Molldscoida.]    Mol- 

lusmid. 

"  Tliri  highest  nni)  lowest  nwI/iMctHfiaZ  animals  .  .  . 
■WflMiietl   iu  uuml»eni." — Darwin:    Origin  qf  Upoeiet, 

cb.  XI. 

mdl-lus'-ooils.  a.  [Eng.  nw^wsc;  •ofus.'\  Per- 
taining to  the  nioUusca  ;  having  the  qualities 
or  characteristics  of  the  moUusea. 

"  Amoug  the  mollutcctu  or  soft-bodied  animals. "— 
Paltert<rit  .    Z-i-A'-jy,  \t.  37. 

molluscous -animals,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  MoUusca  (q.v.). 

mol-liis'-cum,  $.     [Neut.  sing,  of  Lat.  mol- 
luscus  =  solt.) 
t  1.  Ord,  hnig.  :  A  mollusc  (q.v.). 

"  Mny  prove  that  man  U  only  the  evolution  of  a 
moUaacum  "—Hatnilton  :  LecturAtoniletaphytlc*,  L  72. 

2.  Pathol, :  A  skin  disease,  consisting  of 
one  or  nmre  small  tumours,  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  pigeiui's  egg.  There  is  a  true 
moUuscum,  which  is  contagious,  and  a  false, 
which  is  u  on -contagious. 

•  mol'-lUSk,  A-.       [MuLLOSC] 

mol-Ius-ki^'-er-ouB,  a,  [Eng.  moUusk; 
I  connective,  aud  Lat.  ff«ro  =  to  bear.]  Pro- 
ducing molluscs. 


tmol-lU9k'-itO.  s.      [Lat   THolbtsciu.<) ;   suff. 
-ite  {Pnl»t-i>nt.).'\ 

PaUeorU. :  lllack  carbonaceous  animal  mat- 
ter, occurrin.;  in  contrast  with  other  colours 
in  some  kiiuls  uf  marble. 

Mol' -13^,  s.     [See  dcf.l 

1,  Urd.  lAing. :  A  familiar  form  of  the  name 
Mary,  formerly  in  general  use. 

2.  Ornilh.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  Fulmar 
(q.v.). 

Molly  Magulres,  s.  pi 

History,  tOc.  ; 

1.  A  secret  society  formed  tn  Ireland,  in 
1813,  to  intimidate  Itaiiills  or  process-servers 
distraining  for  rent,  or  tithers  impounding 
the  cattle  of  those  who  were  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay  reut.  The  members  of  the 
association  were  young  men  dressed  up  in 
female  attire,  and  having  their  faces  black- 
ened. 

"Thr«e  M'Jfit  Mngitim  were  (tcnerally  itout  active 
vouiiK  iiiuii.  (IrcMctl  III)  lu  woiiioiiB  clo(bi-4.  with  la^vs 
blnc-ki<iie«l  ur  iitlirrwUe  OUKuliHrd ;  Koiuetliiiei  tlii-y 
worf  cmtie  uvcr  their  (.'ouiiti-iiniicr-ii.  ■•tincttiurs  thrv 
•tiirnrivl  tiioiJiaelvM  In  thr  iiiuet  fant(uttl>-  iiinuixT  with 
h'lrnt  I'urk  iilMiiit  tlu-lr  pym.  luuuth.  niid  rhct-ka.  lu 
thiB  iiUU<  tlii-y  u»ed  Hudd<<nly  t-'  luriirlM*  the  unfi>rtu- 
iiat*  in"ll'I>''".  Wwiirrit,  or  |inn-t>»«nrrvrr«.  and  eltbrr 
duck  thcMi  In  U-ylLiIri,  or  l>rnt  them  In  the  nxtiit 
UuinoTclfiil  inaiilier.  ko  thxt  the  i/oltjf  .Uitguirra  ^toc^ntf 
the  tt-rr-ir  of  alt  our  offlolala"— rr«nrA;  fiaaliti^t  q/ 
iriih  Hf€.  ch.  vl. 

2.  A  similar  society  formed  In  1877  in  the 
mining  districtj*  of  IVniisylvania.  The  mem- 
bcrs  sought  Ut  etlect  their  purpose  by  intimi- 
dation, carried  in  some  cases  to  munler. 
Heveral  were  brought  to  justice  and  executed. 


mdl'-ljr-cod  die,  s.  [From  Molly,  a  femals 
name,  aii>i  cod-He  (q.v.).]  An  effeminat* 
person.    {SUirvj.) 

••  Such  a  thin-l<vil«l  aiHr  frllow  as  hi*  anclr  Pellet— 
a  m-itfycod4U.  lu  lact."— (•'»/rv«  Ktiot :  ilill  on  lk» 
Fluu.  ctu  Ix. 

Mo'-looh,  *  Ho' -loch.  Mil' com,  H&l- 
Cham,  s.  [Or.  MoAox  (moloch),  from  Heb. 
r^^d  (MoUch),  in  the  Old  Testament,  except 
in  1  Kings  xi.  7,  with  n  (/uO=  "the"  pre- 
fixed =  the  king ;  cf.  ^7? ("«/fA)  =  king.] 
L  Ordinainf  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

2.  Fig.  :  Some  dread  or  irresistible  inflaen08 
or  passion,  at  the  shrine  of  which  everything 
would  be  sacrillced. 

IL  Technically : 

L  Compar.  Relig.  :  The  distinctive  idol  of  the 
Ammonites  (I  Kings  xi.  7).  The  commonest 
spelling  of  the  word  is  Jlolech  (Lev.  xx.  2,  3, 
Jer.  xxxii.  35.)  Amos  has  Moloch  (v.  26X 
To  show  that  Moloch  and  Milcom  are  the 
same,  cf.  1  Kings  xi.  5,  7.  The  Malcham  of 
Zeph.  1,  5  mm-h  resembles  Milcom :  In 
Hebrew  it  means  "their  king."  Perhaps  it 
means  Molech  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30,  and  Jer 
xlix.  1,  3.  Molech  was  the  Ammonite  tire- 
god.  He  had  a  cmnection  with  the  planet 
Saturn  (the  Chiun  (?)  of  Amos  v.  26).  Though 
the  olVering  of  children  to  Moloch  was  for- 
bidden in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xx.  2,  A),  it 
was  introduced  not  later  than  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Its  special  seat  during  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  was  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnnm. 
[Gkhenna,  Tophet.]  Prolably  at  lirst  the 
children  were  placed  in  the  lire,  aud  left 
there  till  they  were  consumed  (Lev.  xx.  2.  3; 
Jer.  vii.  21)  ;  then  after  humanity,  perhaps  at 
the  instance  of  the  mothers,  began  to  assert 
itself  over  cruel  superstition,  the  children 
wei"e  passed  hastily  through  the  tire,  so  as  to 
give  them  at  least  some  hope  of  life  (Lev. 
xviii.  21  ;  Jer.  xxxili.  35).    [Needfibe.] 

2.  Zdol. :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family 
Agamid;e.  It  contains  but  one  species,  Molo^ 
korridus,  from  Australia.  It  is  about  six 
inches  in  lengtli,  armed  on  the  head,  body, 
limhs,  and  Uiil,  with  spines  of  large  size, 
whence  ite  popular  name,  Thoiu-devil. 

M6-16'-k^  (pi.  M6-ld-ka'-ni),  s.  [Russ. 
7H()/'iA:o  =  milk.]  Milk-drinker;  one  of  a  sect 
in  Russia  who  observe  the  laws  ol  Moses  re- 
garding meat,  forliid  the  use  of  Images  or 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  consider  all  wars 
uulawlul.  They  derive  their  name  from  the 
qvumtity  of  milk-food  eaten  by  them. 

m6-l6'~pe^,  5.  pi.    [Gr.  /huAwi^  (mdldp»X  genit. 
ftuAwTTOc  {in6l6pos)=  the  mark  of  a  stripe,  a 
weal.] 
Patlwl. :  Petechiffi  (q.v.). 

*  mo-lSs'-se^,  s.    [MoLA.ssKa.l 

mo-los-si,  s.  pi.    [MoLossus.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  fonned  by  Dr.  Dobson,  "  for 
the  reception  of  three  (jeiiera  of  Embullonu- 
rid;e  :  Moloseus,  Nyctinomua,  and  Cheiro- 
meles."    (i'roc.  Zool.  Soc.,  I87(i,  pp.  702-735.) 

m^-lOS-si'-nse.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  molost(ut); 
Lat.  lelii.  j'l.  adj.  suff.  -imr.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Kinballonuridte.  It 
contains  twogrou]>s  :  Molossl  and  Mystiieinee. 

mo  iSs'-Siis,  «.  [Gr.  MoAo(r<ro«  {Molosso»)  = 
I'clonging  io  Molossla,  a  district  of  Epirus, 
celebrated  for  producing  a  kind  of  wulf-dog 
used  by  shepherds.] 

1.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Prosody :  A  foot  of  three  long 
syllables. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Molossl.  Eai-s  close,  or  united  at  l«tse  of 
inner  margin  ;  tragus  very  short ;  extremity 
of  muzzle  broad, obtuseorohHciuelj  truncaied  ; 
lips  smooth,  or  with  very  indlHti'nct  vertical 
wrinkles ;  back  of  toes  coveivd  with  long 
curved  hair.  Range  :  tropical  and  sub-tropl* 
cil  n>Rloim  of  America.  Ur.  Dobdou  onuiuer* 
ates  nine  si>ecics. 

mftl'-A-thriis,  "■     [F.lvm.  doubtful;  Agassis 

gives  Gr.  fiwAof  (rruJf«.<c)  =:  toil,  aiiil  0povv 
(t/inpi(«)=a  confuNed  noise;  McNicoll  gives 
fioK^iv  (mjilfin)  =  to  transplant.  C'al>;nils 
fluggestji  that  mohitttrus  \n  a  inlstiike  ;  hikI  that 
Gr.  fioAofip6^  (m«/o^^o.t)  =  a  glutton,  was  In* 
tended  hy  SwniiiNon.) 
Omith.  :  A  gen  lilt  of  Icterldii',  with  spceles 


p^t.  j6^I ;  cat,  90II,  olioms,  9hln,  bon^h ;  go.  f!:om ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  o^ :  oxpoct,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-tlon,  -slon  ^  shun ;  -tlon,  -f  Ion  -  zhun.    -«lous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shOs.    -bio,  Hlle,  Ac  =  b^l.  d^ 
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molotto— momentousness 


ranging  from  La  Plata  to  the  Nortliern  United 
States.  Bill  shoi-t  and  stout,  latei-al  toes 
nearly  eciual,  claws  rather  small ;  tail  nearly 
even;  wings  long,  pointed.  As  far  as  is 
known,  they  make  no  nest,  but  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  (ustially  smaller) 
birds.  The  best  known  speeies  is  MoLnthrus 
pecoris,  popuLiily  known  as  tlie  Cow-bird  fir 
Cow  Blaekbii-d,  "from  their  keeping  about 
that  animal,  and  finding,  either  from  lier 
parasitic  insects  or  her  droppings,  opimrtuni- 
ties  for  food."  The  male  lias  tlie  neck,  head, 
and  anterior  lialf  of  tlie  breast  light  chocolajte 
brown  ;  rest  of  the  body  black,  with  metallic 
lustre.  TJie  female  is  light  olivaceous  brown 
all  over.  Bill  and  fu'et  black  in  both  sexes. 
{Baird,  Brewer,  &,  Ridgivay.) 

•mo-lot'-to,  s.     [Mulatto.] 

*moltp  •molte,;)re(.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Melt.] 

*mdlt»  v.l.    [Moult.] 

•  molt'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  molt ;  -ahU.\    Capable 
of  being  melted  ;  meltable. 

i  mdlt'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SIelt.]    Melted  ; 
made  of  melted  metal. 

"And  he  m.ide  a  moftm  sea.  tan  cubita  from  the  one 
briiu  lo  the  other."— l  KmjB  vli.  'iZ. 

tndl'-t6»  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Much,  very  :  as,  moUo  adagio^  very 
slow  ;  vioJto  allegro,  very  quick  ;  moUo  sostenuto, 
much  sustained. 

Uo-luc'-ca»  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  (PL):  An  alternative  name  for  the 
Spice  Islands  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago. 

Molucca-balm.  s. 

Bot. :  Molucella,  a  genus  of  Labiatie. 
Molucca-bat,  5. 

Zool. :  Hnrpyia  rephalotes,  the  Harpy  Bat. 
It  was  called  the  Molucea  bat  by  Pennant  and 
Shaw.  It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  Celebes 
and  Amboyua. 

mol'Va.  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Jchthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidte,  erected  for  the 
reception  of  the  Ling,  Molva  vulgaris,  other- 
wise Lofa  molva.  ItdiHersfrom  Lota  in  having 
several  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  on  the 
vomer. 

mo'  ly,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fxiaKv  (molu),  from 
(uioAuiu  (})wIho)  =  to  mitigate.] 

1.  A  fabulous  plant,  to  which  were  ascribed 
magic  properties.  It  had  a  black  mot  and  a 
white  blos.som,  and  was  given  by  Hermes  to 
Ulysses  to  counteract  the  si>ells  of  Circe. 

"Black  waa  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  fl.jwer; 
ifolg  the  name,  tu  morUla  hanl  t«  fiml." 

Pope  :  Homer;  OUysiey  x.  365. 

2.  Wild  Garlic,  Allium  Moly. 

1[  Dwarf  Moly  is  AUium  Ckamccmohi  ; 
Homer's  Moly  is  A.  vuigicuni. 

l&d~lyb'-date»  s.    [Eng.  wjli/hdiic);  -ate.} 
Cliem. :  A  salt  of  molybdic  acid. 
molybdate  of  iron,  $. 

Min. :  A  mixture  of  molybdite  with  limonite 
(q.v.). 

molybdate  of  lead,  s. 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Wulfenite  (q.v.). 
mo-lyb'-den-a,  s.    [Molvbdenum.) 

mo-lyb'-den-ite,  s.      [Eng.    Molybdenum: 
sutr.  -itciMin.).] 

Min. :  A  soft  mineral  occurring  mostly  in 
foliated  masses,  or  as  aggi-egates  of  minute 
scales,  rarely  in  tabular,  hexagonal  crystals. 
Crystallization,  yet  uncertain  ;  hardness,  1  to 
1-5;  sp.gr.  4-4  to  4-8;  lustre,  metallic;  colour, 
lead-gray,  opaque  ;  laminie,  flexible,  sectile  ; 
leaves  a  gray  trace  on  paper.  Comjios. :  sul- 
phur. 41 '0;  molybdenum,  59-0  =  luO,  corre- 
ponding  with  the  formula  M0S2.  Found  dis- 
tributed throu^^h  crystiUine  rocks,  sometimes 
in  considerable  amount.  Called  also  Molyb- 
denum-sulphide. 

mo-lyb'-de-num.  s.    [Lat.  mohthdrma  ;  Gr. 

fioXvfidaiva  {moliihiUiiiM)  =  galena  (q.v.),  from 
Lat.  violybdus;  Gr.  ^6Au^<Sos  (molubdos),  and 
ftoAu^ois  {nwlubd is)  =  lead. 

Cheiri. :  A  metallic,  hexad  element,  dis- 
covered by  Hjelm  in  17S->  ;  symbol,  Mo  ; 
atomic  weight,  iio-S;  molecular  weight  un- 
known ;  sp.  gr.  S-(j,  It  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
but  is  fouud  m  comMTi.-\tion,  with  sulphur  as 


molybdenite,  MoS".,.;  with  oxygen  in  molyb- 
denum ochre,  MoOn  ;  and  as  lead  molybdate, 
MoOaPbO,  in  wulfenite.  The  raetal  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  molybdic  anhydride,  or  one 
of  the  chlorides,  to  redness  in  a  current  of 
hyflrogen.  It  is  a  silver-white,  brittle,  almost 
infusible  metid,  permanent  in  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  when  heated  it  oxidizt-s, 
and  is  ultimately  converted  into  molybdic 
anhydride.  It  is  notattacked  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric err  sulphuric  acids,  but  is  readily  dis- 
solved in  aqua-regia,  or  in  hot  concentrated 
sulphuric  -  acid.  Molybdenum  forms  with 
oxygen  the  follomng  oxides  :  hypomolybdous 
oxiile,  MoO  ;  dimolybdous  trioxide,  MooOs", 
molybdous  oxide,  MoO^,  and  molybdic  anhy- 
diide,  M0O3,  all  of  relatively  slij^ht  inijiort- 
ance.  It  forms  four  chlorides,  MoCU.  Mo^Clg, 
M0CI4,  and  M0CI5  ;  and  three  sulphides,  M'oS^, 
MnS.),  and  Mo;54,  the  last  two  l>eing  acid  sul- 
phides, and  forming  sulphur  salts. 

molybdenum-oxide,  s.    [Molvbdite.] 

molybdenum- sulphide,  s.     [Molyb- 

DE.NJTE.J 

mo-lyb -die,  mo-lyb'-doiis,  a.  [Eng.  mo- 
lyM{emim) ;  -ic,  -ous.l  Pertaimug  to  or  derived 
from  molybdenum. 

molybdic  acid,  s. 

Cheni. :  M-^OoOHi'.  It  separates  as  a  white 
crystalline  jtowder,  when  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  molyb- 
date. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  stduble  in 
an  excess  of  an  acid,  and  is  used,  iu  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  testing 
for  miimte  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid. 

molybdic-ochre,  s.     [Molvbdite.] 

moly b  die-silver,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Wehrlite  (q.V.), 

mo-lyb'-dine,  a.    [Molvbdite.J 

mo-lyb'-dite,  mo-lyb-dine,  s.  (En^. 
vtohjl>d(_c'nun) ;    sulT.    -i(e,   -me  {Mi/i.");    (Jer. 

molybdit.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  groups  of  capillary  crysUils,  or  as  an 
eaithy  eucrustation.  Hardness,  1  to  2 ;  sp. 
gr.  4'49  to  4'00 ;  colour,  straw-yellow.  Com- 
pos. :  oxygen,  ;j4-i:9  ;  molybdenum,  65*71  = 
100,  corresponding  with  the  formula  JI0U3. 
Also  formed  in  crystals  artilicially.  Called 
also  31  olybdeniuu- oxide  and  Molybdic-oelne. 

mo-lyb-do-me'-nite,  5.  [Gr.  /xoAu^Sos  = 
le;ni ;  u.>jtoj  {iiieii€)=thQ  mouu,  and  sufl".  'ite 
Mm.).) 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  thin  and 
fragile  lamellte.  Crystallizaiion,  orthorhombic 
(?).  Compos. :  a  selenate  of  lead.  Found 
with  chalcomenite  and  cobaltomenite  in  the 
Cerro  de  Cacheuta,  south-east  of  Mendoza, 
Argeutine  Uepublic. 

mo'-lj^^-jite,  s.  IGr.  ^dAuo-i?  {Tnobisis)  =  a 
stain;  Ger.  iiwlysit.] 

Mill.:  A  mineral  forming  brownish-red  to 
yellow  encrustations  on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 
Compos.  :  chlonne,  05*5  ;  iron,  34'5  =  100, 
corresponding  with  the  formula  Fe-jCls, 

*  mome,  .^  [0.  Fr.  mome,  momme,  from  LaL 
momus;  Gr.  Mwftos  (jUoHtos)  =  thi!  god  of  rail- 
lery or  mocUery.J 

1.  A  clown,  a  buffoon, 

2.  A  stupid,  dull  fellow;  a  blockhead. 

"  Motne,  malthorae,  capon,  coxcomb.  Idiot,  patch. "* 
ii/ittJies//.  :  Cofnedy  o/  Errors,  iii.  1. 

m5'-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ttwrnentum  (fir 
movitiieutuiit)  =  a  iiKnemeut,  an  instant,  mov- 
ing force.  Weight,  from  iiwvco  =  to  move  ;  lial. 
&,  Sp.  vwint'Htu.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Momentum;  impulsive  power  orweight. 

"Touch  with  lightest  TTioment  of  impulse 
Hiairee-wilL  J/Ucon.  /•-/,.,  i.  45. 

2.  Consequence,  importance,  weight,  value, 
influence,  consideration. 

"  Matters  of  trreat  momenr" 

Sfiitk^sp. :  Richard  III..  IU.  7. 

*  3.  An  essential  element  ;  an  important 
factor. 

4.  The  smallest  portion  of  time ;  an  instant. 

"  .So  soon  swift  .*:the  her  lost  gTounrf  reynitiM. 
One  leugth,  oue  moment,  hsA  the  race  ubtaiit'd.' 

F(/pe:  Horner;  Iliad  xxiii.  606. 

XL  Technically : 

*  1.  Math, :  An  increment  or  decrement ;  an 
infinitesimal  change  in  a  variable  quantity. 


2.  Mechanics : 

The  movement  o/a/orce  is: — 

(1)  With  respet^t  to  a  jmint :  The  product  of 
the  force  into  tlie  distance  of  its  point  from 
its  line  of  action. 

(2)  IVUk  resptct  to  a  line:  The  product  of 
the  component  of  the  force  which  is  perpea- 
dicular  to  the  line,  into  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  line  and  the  direction  of  this 
component. 

(3>  With  respect  to  a  plane:  The  product  of 
the  force  into  the  perpendicular  distance  of  ita 
poinc  of  application  from  the  plane. 

If  (1)  Moment  of  a  couple:  The  product  of 
either  of  the  forces  into  the  perpendicular  be- 
tween them. 

(2)  Moment  of  inertia :  The  snni  of  the  i>ro- 
diictsof  the  niassof  eai'h  particle  of  a  rotating 
borly  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
axis  of  rotation. 

(:i)  Statical  jnoment :  The  moment  of  equili- 
brium between  opposite  forces. 

(4)  Virtual  moment  of  a  force :  The  product 
of  the  intensity  of  the  force  into  the  virtual 
velocity  of  its  point  of  application. 

(5)  Moment  of  a  viagnet  :  Th»  product  of  the 
strength  of  either  of  its  poles  by  the  distance 
between  theiiL  Or  more  rigorously,  a  quan- 
tity which,  when  multiplied  by  the  intensity 
of  a  uniform  Held,  gives  the  couple  which  the 
magnet  exoeriences  when  held  with  its  axia 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  force  in  this  field. 
{Everett :  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  p.  5S.) 

(0)  Moment  of  momentum  :  [JIomektum,  HJ. 

*  mo'-xnent,  v.L  [Moment,  $.]  To  arrange 
to  a  nioiiient. 

"  All  accidents  are  minated  and  momenieJ  l>y  Dlvin* 
Vrovidence-'—Fuiler:  n'ortliies,  li.  33L 

*  mo-ment'-Q.!,  a.    [Eng.  moment;  -al] 

1.  Lasting  only  for  a  moment ;  momentary ; 
very  brief. 

"  Not  one  mnmentaJ  mlnate  doth  she  iwerve." 

Breton  :  :iir  f.  Hidney't  Uuraiua,    (1606.) 

2,  Momentous. 

*  mo-menf -al-lj?,  rafp,  (Eng.  momenfai;  -ly.) 
For  a  moiueut ;  momentarily. 

"  Air  but  mvmentaUu  remithilug  la  oor  bodies,  hath 
no  prijportiiJiiat;le  sp^^e  lor  its  couv6niOix.'—ltrotm»  : 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

*  mo-men-ta'-ne-ous,  *  mo-men -tone* 
*  mo -men -tan -y,  a.  [Lat.  momentaneus^ 
from  momentum  =  a  moment ;  Fr.  mvmtntanee.) 
Lasting  but  a  moment ;  momentary. 

"Howe  short  and  tnompntine  the  ple.tsure  gf  thl* 
filthie  flesh  ii."-'blou> :  The  Jicrciutu  (an.  7iVi. 

*  mo-  ment  -  an  - 1  -  ness,  •  mo-  ment  - 
an-i-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  momcntany  ;  -ness.] 
Momeiitariness. 

■'  Howe  doth  the  *nomfiitaninestf  of  this  nitsery  add 
to  Urn  misery."— ilts/M)/»  i/all :  Character  v/  Man. 

*  mo'-men-tan-y,  a.    [Momentaneous.] 
mo'-ment-ar-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  momentary; 

1.  For  a  moment;  so  as  to  last  only  a 
moment, 

2.  Every  moment ;  from  moment  to  moment. 

mo'-ment-ar-i-ness,  s.  (Eng.  momentary; 
•ne^i.]'  The'  quality  or  state  of  being  mo- 
mentary; uriet  duration, 

md'-ment-ar-y,  «.  [Lat.  momenta-rius,  from 
Tnomeiitum  =  a.  moment  (q.v.).j  Lasting  only 
for  a  moment ;  done  or  past  iu  a  numient. 

"  The  fit  Is  momentary.'     Sluiicftp. :  Macbeth,  UL  4. 

*  mo'-ment-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  moment;  'ly.] 
From  moment  to  moment;  every  moment; 
momentarily. 

"  I  hear  ye  moment?!/  above,  beneath. 
CiH^jh  uithaireiiueitt  eouflict" 

Byron  :  Manfred,  L  iL 

mo-ment'-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  womeiiXosuz,  from 
viomentum  =  a  moment  (q.v.).]  Of  moment; 
of  weight  or  consequence ;  weiglity,  im- 
portant. 

"A    momentmta   question    which    ndmlttdd   of    no 
delay." — JJacmiuj/ :  iJiSt.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

mo-menf-OUS-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  7n4y7nentoxis  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  momentous  degree;  weightily; 
with  great  weij^ht,  consequence,  or  importance. 

mo-ment'-OUS-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  momentous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  ol  being  moment* 
OU3  ;  importince,  weight,  moment. 
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late,  lat,  faro,  amidst,  \rhat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cirr,  rule,  fiili ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.a  =  kw. 
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SDO - ment'- iixii,  s.     [T^t.  for   novimentumj 
IfMiii  vwffo  =  to  iiioTe.] 
L  Ordinary  JjaJtguage: 

1.  An  impulse,  an  Imi^etns. 

"Th»t  m/yrrtrnfum  of  itTionnic«.  r:«hno«,  jireaatnj*. 
tlon,  MiiJ  lust  of  plunder  which  iiuthiti/  )>:«  [M«n  ftula 
to  reiiaL  —  Aurt«.'  On  (A« /VencA  AcwMutKni. 

2.  A  cnnstitnent  or  essential  element. 

n.  iffch, :  The  r)rce  po-ssessed  by  matter 
In  motion  ;  the  pro«Iiirt  of  tt.c  mass  by  the 
■velocity  of  a  body.  Thus  a  ball  of  four  p«>un(ls 
wei;?ht  moving  uniformly  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  feet  in  a  second  would  have  double 
the  momentum  thnt  one  of  three  pounJs 
veight  moving  at  the  rate  of  twelve  f<'et  per 
second  wouM  po.ssess,  fur  4  x  IS  is  72,  aint 
8  X  12=36,  or  half  as  much.  The  force  of 
I>ercussion,  that  is.  the  force  with  whi'h  a 
moving  body  strikes  an  object,  is  the  same  iu 
amount  aa  the  momenluni  of  tlie  former. 

"Ith  Htniidii  fur  leiiL'th.  T  for  time,  and  H  fur  muM, 
than  momenlum  U  ~.'~£»erca:  C.  0.  S.  Syttem  ^ 
Unit*  (I8T5J.  ch.  L.  p.  6. 

^  Angular  momenfum:  Tlie  product  of 
moment  of  iniTtia  by  angiiKir  vt;loi;ity,  or 
the  product  of  momentum  by  len^li.  If  M 
stands  for  mass,  L  for  lenj^th,  and  T  for  time, 

then  angular  momentum  is  ?I^    Called  also 

Moment  of  Momentum.     {E-erctt:  C.  G,  S, 
System  ()/  Units  (1>7JJ,  cli.  i.,  p.  C.) 

BKo'-ml-er,  «.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  momer-=to 
m'ubm,  to  mask  oneself.]  A  name  given  in 
coi'^mj.*.  or  ridicule  by  the  French  and  Swiss 
Calvinihts,  in  1818,  to  cert;iin  persona,  chielly 
Swiss,  wlio  seceded  from  their  conimunioiu 

*  mom'-iah.  a.    [En 5.  mom(f) ;  -Uh.]   Foolish. 

"Discovered  \ye&  tom^muihmttnlhQa.'' 

Vertei  prejixcU  to  Qooyc'i  EgUtgu 

*  mom'-mor-y.  a.    [Mummerv.] 

mS  mor'-di-ca,  ».  [From  Lat.  mordeo  (perf. 
mnmnrili)  =  to  bite,  because  the  seeds  look  as 
If  bitten.] 

lint.  :  A  penns  of  Cacnrbitaccae,  tribe  Cn- 
curbitc*.  The  leaves  arc  lobcd  or  compounil, 
the  flowers  white  or  yellow,  moncecious  ur 
dicecious.  Males  with  three  stamens  and 
zigzag  anthers,  two  of  them  two-celled,  the 
third  one-celled.  Fruit  fleshy,  prickly,  or 
warty.  Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  both 
hemispheres.  Moinordiva  Charantia  has  a 
brij^ht  oritnge-ycllow  fruit,  one  to  six  in<hes 
long.  It  is  cultivated  thn)Ughout  India.  Two 
varieties  of  it  are  known  in  Bengal.  After 
teiiig  washed  in  hot  water  to  diiitinish  its 
bitterness,  it  is  eaten  by  the  Hindoos  in  their 
curries.  It  is  nseil  in  India  internally  as  a 
laxative,  an<l  as  an  ointment  for  sores  ;  the 
juice  aa  a  mild  purgitive  for  children  ;  the 
astringent  root  in  i Hemorrhoids.  The  fruit 
and  leaves  are  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  also 
Jn  piles,  leprosy,  and  jaundice.  The  former 
1b  tonic,  8tomae)iic,  and  given  in  diseases  of 
the^pte«n  and  liver.  M.  dioica  grows  wild  in 
India,  where  the  young  and  tender  fruit  is 
eatfn  by  the  natives  with  the  tuberous  roots 
of  the  female  plant.  The  root  is  used  also  to 
•top  bleeding  from  ]»iles,  and  in"  Iwwel  com- 
plaints. Ainslie  says  tliiit  when  mixed  with 
cocoanut,  p'*pper,  and  rerl  sandnl-wood  and 
applietl  in  thu  fonn  of  a  liniment  it  relieves 
lieadaidie.  M.  cockinchiii£)isis  is  eaten.  The 
fruit  of  jif,  lialsitminii  has  a  smooth  orange  or 
yellow  fiuit,  one  to  four  inehes  Inng.  Picl;Ifd 
or  ateeiicd  in  oil.  it  is  u  vulnerary.  Jlf.  JClali-- 
rum.  cn.]\ed  liUo  KcfxUium  n(jregU,  is  the  Squirt- 
ing Cncuml>er(q.  v.).  M .  ojjerculoUa  is  a  drastic 
purgative.  The  Irnit  of  M.  mnruitlrl pha^  c;\lle.i 
alKO  Cocctuin  iiuliai,  is  eaten  by  tbu  natives 
of  India  in  their  curries. 

CuS-mor'-dl-flno,  a.  [Jlod.  Lat  momor- 
d(c(u);  suir.  'itu  (C!i-.n.).1 

Chem,:  The  tume  as  KLAXLniK  Oi.v.). 
(O^rrod.) 

mo  -m5t,  «.    [MoTMOT.) 

tn6  in6t'-I-<l»,  «.  pL    (Mod.  Lat  im)mo/(i/>)  ; 

LaU  l<-in.  pi   U'U*  -u/a*.) 

Ornith.:  Mntmots;  a  family  of  flsslrovtral 
plcariau  birds,  ran'^-ing  from  Mexico  to  I'ai.i- 
Cuny,  and  In  tlio  w.-st  C'«Mt  of  Kcnador,  but 
having  i  heir  heiKl-ipiartvm  in  Central  America. 
Six  genera  are  known. 

mi-mo'-tus.i*.  fT*itlniM«lffromnin(mol(q.v.).3 

Omiih.:  Miitmot,  the  tyjiicat  genus  of  the 

family  Momotida-(q.v,).  Ten  HjM'ciesare  known. 


ran^^ing  from  Mexico  to  Bmril  and  IJolivia, 
on«  siK-cies  extending  to  ToKi^o,  and  one  to 
Western  Ecuador.  The  general  plumage  is 
green,  and  mnstof  the  species  havethe  strange 
li  ibit  of  deniiding  f  lie  central  rectrices  of  tiie 
web  with  their  beaks.     [iiPAXULt:,  i] 

xno'-miis,  s.  [Gr.  fiiofLo^  (mSmos)  =  (I)  ridicule, 

(2)  see  def.J 

1.  Gr,  Myth.:  Ridicule  personified;  the 
oriticgod,  the  son  of  Night,  (liesiod :  Thcij.. 
21.)  lie  blamed  Vulcan  fnrnot  having  i>Ia(_'_ti 
a  window  iu  the  human  breast 

*  2.  Ord,  Lang. :  One  who  carps  at  every- 
thing ;  a  querulous  person. 

^  MomtLs' lattice  :  An  imaginary  window  in 
the  human  breast  that  the  ttioughts  might  be 
seen. 

"  Were  .V^mtii^  lattice  in  our  brmwti, 
^ly  aoul  iniKbt  brook  tooifii  it  more  vl>I<>l7 
Thau  Ihino."  Jiifron:  WerTtor.  ili.  I. 

mon-.  mon-o-t  pre/.  [Gr.  fi6vo^  (monos)  = 
alone,  sole.]  A  common  preilx  in  words 
doiived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  unity 
or  singletiesa. 

mo'-na^  a,    [Sp.  &  Ital.  =  an  old  woman.] 

Zool.  :  Cercopitkectts  nwim,  a  nronkey  from 
Senegal.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant 
C'loration ;  the  head  being  olive-yellow, 
with  a  black  stripe  on  the  forehead;  yellowish 
whiskers  and  a  puqile  face.  The  back  is 
chestnut-brown,  an<l  there  is  a  white  spot  on 
each  side  near  tlie  root  of  the  tail,  which  is 
black.    {Mivart.) 

mon-a-can'-thus,  5.    [Pref.  mon-,  and  Gr. 

axav6<x  (akantka)  =  a  spine.] 

Ichth-ii. :  A  g'-nus  of  plectognathons  fishes, 
family  Sclerodcrmali,  group  lialistina.  There 
is  oidy  one  dental  spine,  and  the  rough  scales 
are  so  small  as  to  give  the  skin  a  velvety  ap- 
pearance. Adult  males  of  some  species  liave 
minute  spines  arranged  in  rows  on  each  side 
of  the  tail,  or  the  spines  of  the  scales  de- 
veloped into  bristles.  Common  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, sometimes  wandering  to  the  British 
coasts.    Fifty  species  are  known. 

mon-if'-e-tin,  s.  [Pref.  vwn-^  and  Eng.  cuxtinJ] 
Chevi. :  CsHjCOIIMO-CoHaO).  Glyceryl  di- 
hydrate  neeUite.  A  colourless  oily  liquid 
oiitJiined  by  lieating  glycerine  witli  glacial 
acetic  acid  for  some  time,  to  a  temperature  of 
100'.  It  is  miscible  witli  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity. 

•  mon'-^chal,  a.  [Eccles.  Lat  TnnnarhaHs, 
fnun  vwrufhus  =  a  monk  (q.v.);  Fr.  &  Sp. 
vionaaU:  Ital,  menacale.]  Pertaining  or  rela- 
ting to  nionl;s  or  monastic  life  ;  mon.tstic. 

mdn'-a-chls3ll,  s.  fFr.  vwnachisme,  from 
lOcnles.  Un,t'iaonachiis  =  a  monk.]  The  system 
of  numastic  life  ;  monkery,  monkishness. 

"What  Ubonr  Is  to  li«  endured  turning  over  vol  nines 
of  rul'l)t«h  )u  tlie  rest,  Flur-nc«of  Wvirce^t*;r,  Hinniiis'. 
doii,  Slirieoti  of  Piirlmin,  H-iveilT-ii,  Mnttht-w  ul  W.'.t- 
liihiatcr.  find  tniiiiy  Ktlir-rr*  i.f  uImcUIxt  note,  with  all 
tliolr  tnni'ifhumt,  la  a  iM.-uiUico  t*^  iiiluk."—iii!(on  : 
JJUt.  E'lg.,  hk.  Iv. 

IT  The  ultimate  fact  on  which  monacbisra 
rests  is  that  many  i>eo]ile  are  boru  willi  a 
tendency  to  contemplation  ratlu-r  than  to 
active  exertion,  and,  if  pious,  consider  that 
they  will  be  more  free  from  temptation  to  sin 
by  retiring  from  the  onlinary  world.  Hot 
climates  t'-nd  to  strengthen  these  feelings, 
ajulinonaeliism  has  flourished  more  luxuriantly 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Southern  Europe,  than  in 
the  col'ler  north. 

(1)  Ethnic  Mo)iacJiism :  The  most  gigantic 
developnii-ntof  monachism  the  world  lias  ever 
seen  was  that  of  Booddhisin  (q.v.),  and  it  was 
the  earliest  in  jxiiut  of  date.  The  Jain  system 
is  also  monastic.  Ilrahmanism  jmssussed  it 
tc»  a  less,  but  still  to  a  considemblo  extent 
Of  the  Hindoo  Tri.id  the  worship  of  Brahma 
Kcareely  exists;  conneet<'d  with  that  <»f 
Vishnu  and  Siva  llieru  are  many  monastic 
orders  or  sects.  Of  the  former,  Dr.  Horaro 
Haynian  Wilsnn  enumerates  nineleen,  and  <'f 
the  latter  elevt-n,  with  fourteen  uthers,  gome 
Hub-<Iivided  (ir.,r/,w  (I8fi2).  I.  12).  Curiously 
criotigh,  most  of  tliem  arose  alHiut  the  same 
dates  as  the  leading  religious  onlcrs  of 
ChriKt<*ndom  wt-ro  instituted,  us  if  Oriental 
ami  Western  minds  advanced  equally,  or  some 
cause  had  opi-ratccl  Himultaneously  both  in 
the  East  and  thu  West 

(2)  Jnci.ih  ^fo1u^rhi.^m:  Tlie  Nnzarltes  were 
an  ascetic  wet  t«Mnpc)rnrily  unib-r  towh,  but 


not  bound  to  cehliitey,  whirh  is  nowhere 
enjoined  even  on  |>riests  under  the  Mosaic 
law.  Elijah  and  Jolm  tlie  Baptist  liad  monas- 
tic tomleneiea  (1  Kings  xvii.  3,  4,  xix.  1-9; 
2  Kings  i.  8;  Matt  iii.  4).  Hut  geoaine 
Jewish  monasticism,  with  its  ccli1>acy  as  well 
as  its  asceticism  and  seclusion  from  society, 
seems  to  have  begnu  with  the  Essenes  tq.v.), 
pud  to  have  beeu  continued  by  the  Tlierapvut^ 
(q.v.). 

(3)  Christian  Monachism:  In  the  second 
century  certain  iK-rsons  who  aiiupd  at  stricter 
piety  than  their  tn  inhboui-s,  often  lield  con- 
verse tngcthcr  without  q^i^i  sei>ai-atiiig  from 
society.  They  were  called  a.scetics,  and  were 
the  successors  of  the  1  herai>eutn*,  wlio  prepared 
the  way  for  the  rise  of  monachism.  In  the 
third  century  Paul  ranged  through  the  desert 
of  Thebais  iu  Ui'pcr  Egypt  during  the  Deeian 
persecutions.  Ho  and  oth<'i-8  who  acted 
similarly  were  called  Anachorets  or  An- 
chorites, or  persons  who  retire  from  society, 
recluses,  solitaries  [^Vnchoritf],  also  ere- 
mites or  hermits,  that  is,  persons  who  live 
in  the  desert.  (Eremite.)  They  frequently 
resided  iu  cives.  In  305  Anthony,  an 
E.:^yptian  monk,  collected  many  of  the  ere- 
mites into  Communities.  These  were  called 
ccEuobites  from  their  living  in  connnon.  Id 
this  he  was  largely  assisted  by  his  disciple 
Pachomius.  The  same  discipline  spread 
througli  Western  Asia  and  Europe.  From 
among  the  Eremites  who  lived  apart  fkx)ra 
each  other  sprung  the  Sarabaites  and  Gyro- 
vagi  (Va^abonrl  monks),  disreputable  races, 
theStylitcs,  or  Pillar  Saint**,  associated  forever 
with  the  name  of  Simeon,  who  died  in  451, 
with  other  ramifications.  At  first  all  the 
monastic  establishments  followed  the  rule  o( 
Pachomius,  but  in  t  lie  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century  St.  Benedict  introduced  new  regul.a- 
tions,  and  all  the  monastic  orders  fur  some 
centuries  were  Benedictine.  3Iany  onlinary 
monks  becoming  corrupt,  the  new  Order  of 
Canons  was  instituted  iu  the  twelfth  century, 
and,  as  the  great  wealtJi  which  their  com- 
munities had  acquired  \\as  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  that  corruption,  there 
arose,  in  the  beginning  of  tiie  thirteenth 
century,  dillerent  mendicant  orders,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  vowed  poverty.  [Mrsdicant- 
ORUERs.J  At  first  all  the  monks  w»-re  laymen ; 
now  they  consist  of  three  classes  :  (1)  priests  ; 
(2)  choir  monks,  in  minor  orders  ;  and  (3)  lay- 
brothers,  who  act  as  servants  ami  laliourers. 
Originally  they  were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  l>ishop,  but  ultiuiately  they  were  exempt 
irom  all  authority  except  that  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  influence  of  the  mendie.int  orders 
was  on  the  wane  at  the  Uefoimation,  and  the 
Jesuits  took  their  place.  At  that  date  many 
monasteries  in  ETiglaiid  an<i  elsewhere  were 
deprived  of  their  endowments  and  suppressetL 
Those  of  France  were  swei't  away  in  the  llrst 
llevoliition.  Though  since  restorecl,  they  have 
not  attained  their  tornier  importance.  iMuN- 
AriTf.Rv,  Monk,  ^'u^■.] 

mon'-a-chiis,  s.      [I.at.,   from    Or.  ^oi'axoc 

{oionarlivii)  —  a  monk.] 

Zout. :  A  genus  of  Plmcido*,  wiled  by  F. 
Cuvier  Pclagins.  Momtchus  ulhitfutrr  is  the 
Monk-seal  (q.v.).  ^f.  tropicaluf,  a  Jamaicair 
species,  is  probably  distinct 

iiion-&c-tIil~£l'-U-d09,  .1.  pi.  [Pref.  mon-; 
Mod.  Lat  actinetla  =^ii  little  ray,  and  Lat 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  •idtv.] 

Zofil. :  A  name  usually  given  to  a  sub-order 
of  Siliclspongiie,  more  properly  called  Monax- 
onidie  (q.v.),  since  they  arc  charact4<rized  by 
being  uni-axial,  uut  by  being  one-rayed. 

in5n'-&d,  <.  (I^at.  mounx  (genit  man/idf<)  =  a 
unit,  from  Gr.  M^fac  (moiia^)  =  a  unit,  fn>m 
^ofoc  (faomis)  =  alone,  single;  Sp.  monada; 
Ital.  moiuuic] 

I.  Onl.  I^ng. :  An  nltlTuate  atom  or  mole- 
cule;  a  simple  KuUstance  without  |)art« ;  a 
primary  constituent  of  matter. 

"  But  timt  which  )■  of  inorf  iiininmt  ^t ;  wf>  hiiT* 
Oir  ;iiitli(>ritr  u'  l.>'i>li»ii(»a  ■  (.tiiiHiii  I'ytliH.umui  (or 

(111*,  th.^t  rytliiu-xnu  hi-  •'■< <'j.  ^>  iiituh  tMtkrsI  of. 

v>rTf  ii'tUiliix  vUtt  liul  cvirpunMl  aUuiu."— C'iuImumA ,* 
Jnft.  Ss'trm,  p    IX 

IL  TcchHiainy: 

1.  Chrrn. :  Untvalentcb'ment  A  name  given 
t<i  those  eleineiits  wliieh  can  directly  unite 
with,  or  rv-pliice,  one  at^nii  of  hydrogen  in  a 
compound.  'Hio  mound  ek'inciils  uru  hydro- 
p>n,  chlorine,  bromine,  Iodine,  fluorina, 
lithium,  Hmlium.  potassium,  rutlicntuui,  c»> 
flinm,  and  silver. 


boH,  \>6^ ;  p^t,  j6^l :  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9hln.  bonpti ;  go,  f^om :  thin,  t^ls :  sin.  09 ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  exist.    -XAk* 
-olon,  -tlon  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -^lon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -situs  -  shUs.    -bio,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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2.  Philol. :  A  monnsyllaV»ic  word  or  mot ; 
specif.,  a  monnsyllabic  root  of  tlie  isolating 
class  of  latiguages. 

3.  Philos. :  A  term  first  used  by  Giord;tnn 
Bnino  (circ.  1548-1600),  and  adopted  iu  a 
sliglitly  different  sense  and  brought  into 
prominence  by  Leibnitz  (1048-1716).  To  avoid 
the  Atomism  of  Gassendi,  he  conceived  a 
unmberof  true  unities,  without  extension,  but 
endowed  with  the  depth  of  an  internal  life, 
thus  distinguishing  them  from  atoms.  (Men.) 

"  J/antjd  Is  the  term  given  by  Leihiiitz  to  simple  un- 
extetided  substance ;  tQat  Is  a  subsUiice  whiL-h  ha-'i 
the  power  of  aftiun  .  .  .  All  momuls  liave  Idwis,  Imt 
the  ide.is  of  the  ilifTereut  monal^  are  of  diH'treiit 
deerees  of  fleATtieas.  God  is  the  primitive  mon-id.  tlie 
rriiiiary  suljaUtiice  :  aU  other  monu'/a  are  itsfulgura- 
lions.  God  has  none  but  adequate  ide;\s.  Every  soul 
is  ft  monad.  Plauts  and  roiuerxls  are,  aa  it  were,  Bleej>- 
lug  monndx  with  uucnscious  ideas.  In  plants  these 
ideas  are  formfttive  vital  forces :  in  flniuin,l8  they  take 
the  form  of  sensation  and  memory ;  in  humaa  souls 
they  disclose  themselves  in  consciousness,  reasun ; 
they  appraach.  tbou^ih  they  do  not  attain,  the  clear- 
ness oi  the  adequate  ideas  possessed  by  God."— ifM(. 
Pantheistn.  ii.  2ii7.  208. 

4.  Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"No  better  illustration  of  the  Imfiossibility  of 
drawing  any  sharply  d_-lined  distinction  between 
animals  and  iilants  can  be  fmmd.  than  that  which  is 
supplied  by  tne  histury  of  wiiat  are  termed  itoiuuh 
The  name  of  Monad  has  been  commonly  applied  tu 
minute  free  or  fixed,  rounded  or  oval  bodies,  provided 
with  one  or  more  luiig  cilia,  and  usunlly  provided  with 
A  nucleus  and  a  contractile  vacuole.  .  .  .  Some  are 
locomotive  conditions  of  indubitable  plants;  others 
»re  embryonic  conditions  of  as  indubitable  animals. 
Yet  others  are  embryonic  forms  of  organisms  which 
RppeAr  to  be  aa  much  animais  as  plants ;  ami  of  others 
•it  is  Impossible  to  say   whether  they  should  be  r<?- 

5rirded  as  aniuials  or  as  ylauta."*— Juj^;  Anat. 
nvert.  AnirmiU.  pp.  44,  45. 

monad-radical,  3. 

Ckcm. :  A  comiiound  radical  which  can  re- 
place one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  which  requires 
only  one  equivalent  of  a  monad  element  to 
satisfy  its  active  atomicity. 

♦  mon-a-dar'-i-a,  «.  rl-  [Lat.  monasy  genit. 
vionad(is);  neut.  "p'-  ^'^j-  ^^^^  -ftria.] 

Zool. :  De  Blaiuville'3  name  for  the  In- 
fusoria. 

mon-a-del'-pllX-^,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  vioii-  (q.v.); 
Gr.  o5t-A(i>d9  (atlelphos)  =  a  brother,  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.\ 

Bot.:  The  sixteenth  class  in  Linnseus's 
system-  The  stamens  constitute  a  simple 
"brotherhood"  or  bundle,  being  united  with 
a  single  tube.  There  are  seven  orders,  Trian- 
dria,  Pentandria,  Heptandria,  Octandria,  Dec- 
andria,  Dodecandria,  and  Polyandria  (q.v.X 

♦  mon-Sr-del'-plii-aii,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
vi'jHadvtphi(j2,);  Eng."  suff.  -an.] 

Botany: 

A.  As  adj. ;  Tlie  same  as  Monadelphous 
(q.v.). 

B,  As  mbst. :  A  plant  of  the  Linnaean  class 
Monadelphia  (q.v.). 

mon-a-del'-plxon,  s.    (Monadelphla..] 

Bot.  :  A  column  of  stamens  united  into  a 
tube. 

mon-a-del'-phOUS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  monadel- 
ph{ia);  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Combined  into  one  "brotherhood,'* 
or  bundle;  having  all  the  stamens  united 
into  a  single  tube,  as  in  the  Malvaceae. 

•mon-iid'-ic,  *  mon-ad'-xc-al,  a.  [Eng. 
monaxl ;  -ic ;  -teat.]  Having  the  nature  or 
character  of  a  monad. 

"The  "MTtidiml  consistency  of  the  matter  beloo:  lost 
In  the  production  of  the  sether."— J/ure;  Defotce  of 
Phil.  Cabbala  (ApiJ.f.  ch.  ir. 

mon-ad'-i-dro,  mon-a-di'-na,  5.  pi.  [Lat. 
mo7ifl-5  (genit.  vw7uid{i$) ;  feiu.  pi.  adj.  sutf. 
•idee,  or  neut.  -ma.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rhizopods,  order  Fla- 
gellata.  They  were  classed,  under  the  name 
Monadina,  by  Ehrenberg,  as  Infusoria.  There 
is  a  nucleated  corpuscle,  with  a  vacuole  and 
an  external  thread  like  appendage  or  tail-like 
lash.  They  are  developed  in  organic  infu- 
sions.   Some  are  only  ^oiijo  inch  long. 

♦  nion-iid'-i-fomi,  a.     [Lat.  morws  (genit, 

inon(i(lis)=.&  monad,  and /onna  =  forui,  ap- 
pearance.) Having  the  form  or  ai'j'earance  of 
a  monad.     (Owen.) 

mozi>a-di'-na«  s.  pL    [Monadid^.] 

Dlon-S.d-ol'-6'gy,  s.  [Fr.  La  Moruidnlogie, 
the  title  uf  a  sketch  written  by  Leibnitz  in 
1714,  and  intended  for  Piinee  Eugene  of  Savoy. 


It  was  not  published  till  1720  (in  a  German 
translation),  and  the  original  French  did  not 
a])pear  till  1839.  Gr.  ^oi-a?  {monas),  genit. 
p.6vaAoq  (monados)-=a,  unit,  and  Aoyos  {logos) 
=  a  discourse.] 

Philos. :  The  name  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  philosophical  system  of  Leibnitz  wliich 
considers  physical  bodies  as  aggregates  of  par- 
ticles or  atoms. 

"  Modem  biology  presents  us  with  an  Illustration  of 
the  moniidology,  in  its  conception  of  the  organism  as 
constituted  by  an  infinite  numl>er  of  cells,  each  cl-11 
bating  an  independent  life  of  itaown— origin,  develo|>- 
meut,  and  death.  The  comi-ound  result  of  all  the-^ 
Bep.^rate  lives  Is  the  life  of  the  organism."— O.  JI. 
Lcwcs:  Hist.  I'hUos.  (188y),  p.  287. 

md-nal',  s.     [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  [Impevan-pheasant.] 

mon-am'-ide,  s.    [Pref.  vwn-,  and  Eng.  amide.  ] 
Chem. :  A  name  given  to  organic  nitrogenous 
bodies,    derived  from    one    molecule  of  am- 
monia, the  hydrogen  being  replaced  wholly 
or  partly  by  acid  radicals. 

xndn-axn'-ixie,  s.   [Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng.  amine.] 
Cheau  :  A  term  applied  to  certain  organic 
bases,  derived  from  ammonia  by  the  replace- 
ment of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  by 
monad  positive  radicals. 

t  mon-an'-der,  s.    [Moxandbia.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  Ijelonging  to  the  Linntean 
class  Monandria  (q.v.). 

mon-an'-drl-a,  .<!.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
mon-,  and  Gr.  "dt-ijp  (aiur),  genit.  ai-ipo?  (an- 
dros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot. :  The  first  class  in  Linnjeus's  system. 
It  consists  of  plants  with  only  one  stamen. 
There  are  two  orders,  Monogynia  and  Digy- 
nia  (q.v.). 

mon-au'-dri-an,  a.  &  s.     [Mod.  Lat,  m/inan- 
drirt(q.v.);  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 
Botany: 

A.  -4s  axlj. :  The  sameas  MoNANDROU3(q.v.). 

B,  As  sufist. :  A  plant  of  the  Linnaean  cla.s3 
Monaudna  (q.v.). 

mon-^n'-dric,  o.  [Eng.  monandr(y);  -ic] 
belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  practice  of  monandry ;  practising  mon- 
andry (q.v.). 

"  Such  customs  as  prevailed  in  ancient  Britain,  and 
their  perpetuation  after  marri.i.re  had  become  morta>i- 
dric.' — J.  F.  .i/aclA^nnan  .'  HtuUtet  in  Ancient  HUi., 
p.  272,     (Note,) 

mon-an'-drous.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  vwnan- 
dr{ia);  Eng.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  only  one  stamen  ;  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  class  Monaudna  (q.v.). 

mdn-an'-dry,  s.  [Gr.  ^61*0?  (monos)  =  alone, 
single,  and  a.i^p  {<iiirr),  genit.  a.i/&p6^  (andros) 
=  a  man,  a  husband.] 

Antkrop. :  That  form  of  marriage  in  which 
one  man  espouses  one  woman.  [Marriage, 
Polyandry.] 

"We  thus  see  exhibited  in  SmHa,  at  one  and 
the  Hame  time,  promiscuity  in  its  highest  polyandnc 
form,  and  lingering  round  a  growing  practice  of  mon- 
aniiry." — f.  P.  MacLennan  :  Studies  in  AitctetU  Bis- 
torn,  p.  273. 

mon-^n'-tlious,  a.  [Gr.  tLovo^  (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  dvdo^  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

J?o(.  :  Producing  but  one  flower ;  applied  to 
a  plant  or  peduncle. 

mon'-arch,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  vionarqite,  from  Lat. 
iiwnah-ha,  from  Gr.  p.oi'a.pxri^  (moriarckKs)  =z  ii 
monarch  :  ^oi-o?  (monos)  =■  alone,  and  dpxuj 
(arcft.d)=  to  rule,  to  govern  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mon- 
orca.] 

A.  Ass^thstantive: 

1.  A  sole  ruler,  a  supreme  governor ;  one 
invested  with  supreme  authority,  as  an 
emperor,  a  king  or  queen,  a  prince,  &;c.  :  a. 
sovereign. 

"  The  prince  whom  I  now  call  (as  I  haue  often  before) 
the  nxonarch  of  England.  King  or  Hncnuti.' Smith  : 
Coinmon-weatth,  bk.  li.,  ch,  iv. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  superior  to  all 
others  of  tlie  same  kind, 

'■  Mont  Blmc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains  ; 
They  crown'd  him  long  ago." 

Bj/ron  :  Manfred,  t.  \. 

3.  One  who  presides ;  the  president,  patron, 
or  presiding  genius. 

"Come,  thou  numarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyoe  "" 

shakesp. :  .itttony  •£  Cleopatra,  IL  7. 

B.  As  adj. :  Supreme,  ruling. 


mo-nar'-cha,  s.  [Gr.  fi-o»'apx^("ionarcA«)  =  ft 
governess,  a'female  ruler.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Muscicapidje  ;  twenty- 
eight  sjiecies  are  known,  from  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, the  Moluccas,  Caroline,  and  Marquesas 
Islands.  The  plumage  is  brilliant ;  MonaTchn. 
loricata  is  black  and  white,  the  throat  scaled 
with  metallic  blue  ;  M.  chrysomda,  brilliant 
black  and  briglit  orange ;  M.  telescophtfial- 
mata,  the  Spectacled  Flycatcher,  is  pure  white 
and  velvety  black,  with  a  broad  azure  fleshy 
ring  round  the  eye.  The  last  two  were  found 
in  New  Guinea  by  the  naturalists  of  the 
"Coquille." 

*  mo-nar'-Chal,  a.    [Eng.  mojutrcft;  -a^]   Be- 

tiltiug  a  monarch;  princely,  sovereign,  regal. 

"  Satan  .  .  .  witli  ynonarchat  pride. 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov'd  thus  sp&ke.' 
J/i/ton  :  P.  L.,  iL  438. 

*  mon'-ar-Cliess,  s.  [Eng.  monarch;  -ess.] 
A  female  monavLh. 

*  mo-nar'-clli-al,  o.  [Eng.  -monarch;  -ioL} 
Monarchic.'il. 

md-nar'-olii-aii*  a.  k  s.  [Lat.  monanhia ; 
Gr.  iJ.opap\ia  (monarchia)  =  monarchy  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -an.] 

A.  -45  a^ljective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  belonging  to  monarchy. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  secto 
described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Praxeas. 
a  celebrated  man  and  confessor  who  lived  at 
Rome  in  the  second  century.  He  rejected  the 
distinction  of  three  Persons  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  according  to  Tertullian  {Liber 
contra  Praxeam)  contended  for  the  monarchy 
of  God.  Christ  was  regarded  as  the  Son  of 
God,  to  whom  the  Father  so  joined  hiniself  as 
to  be  crucilied  along  with  the  Son,  whence 
the  Monarchians  were  called  also  Patripas 
sians  (q.v.).  (.Mosheim:  Church  Hist.,  cent 
ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  20,  tSic.) 

mo-nar'-cliio,   mo-nar'-ehic-al,  *  md- 

nar'-Ctucl£,  a.  [Fr.  monarchique,  from  Gr 
fiot/apxiKOi  (Bionarchikos),  from  fMopapxa^  (jno 
nxirchos)  —  ruling  alone.] 

1.  Vested  in  a  single  ruler ;  presided  over  by 
a  single  governor. 

"Monarchical  their  State, 
But  prudently  confined,  and  uiingled  wise 
Of  each  harmonious  power." 

ThtirnMon :  Libarty.  Iv.  «»^ 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monarchy. 

mo-nar'-chxo-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  monor 
chical ;  -ly.]  In  a' monarchical  manner;  after 
the  manner  of  a  monarchy. 

*  mon'-arch-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  mo-xardk;  •ism.] 
The  principles  of  monarchy  ;  love  of  or  per- 
ference  for  monarchy. 

*  mon'-arch-ist,  s.  [Eng.  monarch;  -ist.\ 
An  advocate  or  supporter  of  monarchisin. 

"  I  DFoceed  to  examine  the  next  supposition  of  tb* 
church  tnonarchtfU."—Barrov>:  0/  tha  Pope's  Supr* 
macy. 

*  mon'-arch-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  moitarth 

-ize.\ 

A.  Trana. :  To  i-ule  over  as  a  monarch. 

"  Britain-founding  Brute  first  vwnarchiz'd  the  land." 
Drayton  :  PatyOlbion,  a.  s. 

B.  Intrajis. :  To  act  the  monarch  ;  to  play 
the  king 

"A  humor  of  monarchizing  and  nothing  elae  it  la* 
— r.  Aa4he :  Terrors  of  the  Xight. 

*  mon'-arch-iz-er,  t  mon'-arch-i^-er, ». 

[Eng.  monarchiz[c)  ■  -er.]  An  advocate  of 
monarchical  government ;  a  monarchist. 

*  mon'-ar-ChO,  s.  [Monarch.]  A  crack* 
bruiued  Englishman  affecting  the  airs  of  an 
Italian. 

"A  phantasm,  a  Munareho,  and  one  that  makes  sport." 
Shaketp. ,  Loses  Labour's  Lost.  iv.  I. 

mon'-ar-ch^,  *  monarche.  *  monarchie 

s.  [F*r.  monarchie,  from  I^at.  monarchia  ;  Gr. 
fiovapxia  (monarchia)  =  a.  kingdom;  ^ofopx'**' 
(»iOjm/c/*os)=  ruling  alone:  udi-os  (monos)  = 
alone,  and  apx'^  (archo)  =  to  rule  ;  S;'.  monar' 
quia;  Ital.  monarchia.]  A  state  or  govern* 
ment  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  single  person,  whether  such  mon- 
arch or  rult-r  Ue  elected  or  come  into  power 
through  inheritance  or  force;  also,  such  a 
system  of  government. 

^  Limited  Monarchy :     [See  limited. ^  (3),] 


late.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p5t 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  muce,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjhian.    ae,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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mSn-ar'-da.  s.  (>ained  aft«r  Nicolas 
M'.nardez,  a  phyaiciaa  of  Seville,  In  tlie 
sixteenth  century.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  geuufl  of  the  menthaceoua 
tribe  .Munariiae.  The  leaves  of  ilonarda 
didyrna,  an  Aiuerlcan  species,  are  used  fur 
tea.  (Oswzoo-TKA.)  Its  dowera  are  a  brilliant 
scarlet.  Monarda  JLftulo^a,  an  American  herb 
witli  a  sweet  scent,  is  a  febrifuge ;  M.  }/uncUita 
yields  a  kiud  of  camplior. 

mozuu-da-camphor,  «. 

Chem. :  CjoHuO.  Tlie  camphor  or  stcarop- 
tone  of  Mojuirda  punctata.  It  forms  shining 
crystals,  which  melt  at  4t>\  and  resolidify  at  ^H", 

monarda-oUU  & 

Chrin.  :  (CinUi4):tO.  The  essential  oil  of 
Motuirda  puTutaUi,  It  is  a  yellowish-red 
liquid,  having  an  odour  of  thyme,  boiling  at 
224',  and  easily  acquiring  the  consiatency  of 
resin  by  uxidation. 

mdn-ar'-dO'Ce,  s.  pL  IMod.  Lat.  vumard(a): 
Lut.  fern.  pi.  Jidj.  guff.  ■€":.] 

Bot,:  A  tribe  of  Labiatte.  It  Is  divided  Into 
three  families  :  tialvidx,  KosmariniUie,  and 
Borminids. 

mda'-^is.  s.  [Gt.  tiovd%  (T7u»uts)  =  a  unit.) 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Flauellata,  sub-order 
Pantostoniata.  ifojuts  Didun'jcri,  xooo  i"cli 
in  length,  has  one  fla^^elluni,  tleiible  at  first. 
and  Incoming  rigid  towards  the  base  in  old 
specimens. 

mSn-QS-ter'  X-al,  a,  [La.t.  monasterialis, 
from  'monasterium  =  a  monastery  (q.v.) ;  Ital. 
momt-»{«ri(U«.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monastery. 

•  mon-as-ter'-i-al-l^,  <idv.  [Eng.  monaster- 
ial:  -ly.]     Monaatically. 

"Mads  being  mz-nrtifertoi^if »ccoatreJ-"— rrguAart ; 
ltabtlaU.h\L.L    (i'rol.) 

mdn'-as-ter-jir,  s.  [Lat.  mcmasierium^  A'om 
Or.  /ioi^a-n7piov  (monast«rion)=  a  minster,  or 
monastery,  from  novo.<TTr)<i  (moTMwtfs)=  dwel- 
ling alone,  from  ;jocai,w(7TK)H«r(j)  =  to  be  alone; 
ti6vo%  (monos)  =  alone,  single;  Fr.  7JW>TMi.^(ere; 
Ital,  monasterOy  wjnwtterio ;  Sp.  moTiasterio.] 

C<nnjxirative  Religions : 

L  Ethnic:  For  details  as  to  the  Booddhist 
and  Jain  monasteries,  see  the  articles  Booddh- 

IST-ABCHITECTUHB,    JaIN-ARCHITECTUKE,    alSO 

booD0Hi8T  and  Jainism. 

2.  Christian. :  The  erclesiastical  Ijatinmon- 
tutenum  =  the  homo  of  a  religious  community 
of  men,  was  In  general  use  in  the  Church  for 
several  centuries,  when  it  was  displaced  by 
eonventu*  =  a  community  (of  men  or  women), 
bound  by  rule,  and  practising  the  counsels  of 
perfection.  By  Honinn  ecclesiastical  writers 
the  word  monastery  is  usually  restricted  to 
Benedictine  houses,  and  houses  of  Orders 
pratrtising  some  modilU-atton  of  the  Benedic- 
tine  rule :  as,  a  Carthusian  monx^istery,  a  Cis* 
tercian  monastery ;  but  a  Franciscan  or  a 
Dominican  convent.  One  of  the  elfects  of  the 
Oxford  movement  in  England  has  been  the 
attempt  of  Father  Ignatius  (the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Lyne)  to  found  a  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Itlanthony,  near  Abergavenny. 

"  Thore  ii  h  mana^ery  two  miles  oflt 
AiiJ  tl.nrc  w«  win  ^f)l.^e." 

Shakerp. :  Merchant  nf  renice.  UL  4, 

mo-n&s'-tlo,  a.  &  9.  (Gr.  ftovatrriKo^  (mmias- 
tikfts)=  living  in  solitude,  from/iOfa<mjs(mo;i- 
ajt(«^)  =  dwelling  alono  ;  Vr.  monastique  ;  Low 
Lat.  vtojuLtticus ;  Ital.  &.  Sp.  monaslico,] 

A.  ^»  (K^. :  Of  or  i>ertaiiilng  to  monasteries, 
their  rulea,  ilfe,  or  occupant-s;  pertaining  to 
monks  or  rellgloua  sedusioiu 

"  Whm  ha  Rt  Mnynlard  IM 
A  itrlct  monattie  life,  a  uhit  alive  luid  dead.* 

Drayton  :  foly-Ultfiom,  &  tl 

•  B.  As  guhst. :  A  monk,  a  rcclusa, 

mi-niW-tlo-al,  o.  [ICng.  vionaslLc;  -oL]  Tlie 
■yime  as  M"\AaTic,  A  (q.v.X 

m^n&S'-tio-^-lj^.  cuii'.  (Eng.  Tnonasttcat; 
•ly.]  In  a  monastic  uuuioer ;  like  a  monk  or 
mcluse;  In  secluHlon. 

m6  n&s'  ti-f  If  m. 

Miinachisui  (q.v.). 

m6-n&S'-tiO-dll.  «.  [Or.  MOfaanK.^  (viona.->ti- 
A»*)  =  living  tn  Holitudo.)  A  U>ok  giving  an 
aecmiht  of  mmiBjtfiiwj,  convents,  und  other 
religious   tiuuaea:    as,   JJugdala'a   ifomuticon 

Amjlicanum. 


».    lEiig.  vionastlc:  -i»m.) 


mda-a-tdm'-ic,  a.     (Prei.  wwn-,  sod  Eng. 

aiomic.  I     Containing  one  atom. 

monatomio-aloohol,  s. 

Clicm. :  An  alcohol  containing  only  one 
atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  In  the  oxatylic 
poilion  of  tlie  radicaL 

monatoznlc- element,  s. 

Chnn. :  An  element  containing  one  mona- 
toniic  molecnle.  The  moMatonSo  elements 
are  mercory,  cadmium,  and  zino. 

m^naill'y  s.    [Native  name.) 
Orniih. :  [Impevan-pheasant), 

mon-Sjc-Sn'-I-d^  *•  V^     [Pref.  mon- ;  Gr. 

u^'ui' (axu/t)i  gt'i^it.  a^ofoc  (oxoiios)  =  an  axis, 
and  Lat.  fern.  j>I.  adj.  sutf.  -idit.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Silicispongice,  distin- 
gtiished  by  the  presence  of  uni-axial,  and  the 
absence  of  tetractinellid  and  liexactinellid 
spicules.  Schmidt  divides  the  sub-order  Intn 
five  families:  Renierinae,  Dcsniacidina",  Sub- 
erilidmse,  Chalinopsidiuue,  and  Chalinetc 

mo'-na-ate,  s.    [Gr.  tLovd^ut  (mowizo)  =  to 

be  solitary  ;  sulT.  -ite  {Min.).] 

^fin. :  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  only  in 
Isolated  crj'stals.  Crj'stallization,  Uionoclinic, 
Uardness,  5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  4'9  to  5'26  :  lustre, 
somewhat  resinous  ;  colour,  various  shades  of 
brown  to  brownish-yellow ;  transparent  tn 
opaque  ;  brittle.  Compos. ;  a  phosphate  of 
cerium  and  lanthanum ;  with  sometimes 
thorium  and  didymium.  Occurs  in  the  Ilmen 
Mountains,  Orenburg,  in  granite ;  and  at 
various  localities  in  the  United  States.  Also 
in  some  gold  washings. 

mo-nilz'-it-oid,  s.  [Eng.  moiutdte,  and  Gr. 
c(iSo5  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Jlf  in.  .*  A  mineral  resembling  monarite  in 
crystallization  and  external  characters.  Hard- 
ness, 5  ;  sp.  gr.  5*281  ;  colour,  brown.  Com- 
pos, (according  to  Ilemiann) ;  phosphoric 
acid,  17  "94  ;  protoxide  of  cerium,  49"36;  pro- 
toxide of  lanthanum,  21*30  ;  lime,  1'50  ; 
water,  1'36  ;  tantalum  (?),  6'27  ;  and  traces  of 
magnesia  and  sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Found  in 
the  llmeu  Mountains,  Orenburg. 

•  monolie,  v.    [Munch.] 

Mon'-dajr,  *  Mon-en-dayt  *  Mone-day, 

5.  (A-S.  mdTian  da-g  =  the  day  of  the  moon  : 
m6n*tn,  genit.  of  vxdna  =  the  moon,  SM6.d<xg  = 
day.]    The  second  day  of  the  week. 

monde,  «.  [Fr.  =  world,  from  Lat.  mundns,] 
A  globe  used  as  an  ensign  of  royalty  ;  amound. 

^  The  teau  monde  :  (BfiiAU-MONDE^ 

•  mono  (1),  8.    [Moon.] 

•  mono  (2),  «.    [Moan,  ».J 

•  mone,  v.i.    [Moan,  t>.] 
mo-ne'-clan,  mo-ne'-olouB,  a,     [Uono:. 

ClAN,  MONtECIOUS.] 

mon-om'-bry-ar-S^p  a.  [Gr.  ^dw?  (monos)  = 

alnne,  single,  an'd  iu^pvoy  (nnbrunn)  —  an  em- 
bryo (<i.v.),]    Having  a  single  embryo. 

mdn'-er-a,  s.  pL    [Monehon.] 

mdn'-or-alf  a.  [Mn(J.  LaL  montT(n) ;  Eng. 
adj.  Butf.'  -fl/.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
chttraetoriatics  of  Moneru,     [Monekon.] 

"To  (five  ft  kinil  of  grni^ml  aUbiUty  to  the  Itttle 
mnnti-'tl  orKMiiBiim,"— y'ni/.  T,  Ji.  Jouei,  In  Catteii't 
Sat.  UUt.,  vL  6\1. 

mon'-er-dn  (pi.  mSn'-cr-a),  s.    IMonas-J 

Biology  £  ZooU'ijij : 

1.  Any  IndividMjd  of  llaockel's  Protistic 
class  Munera.    1:;.] 

"Thin  won(i^•r^U  moneron  IIvm  In  the  dcepwit  [«rt« 
Of  tho  »»■•.■— //.i«c*«(;  Xwlution  nf  A/an,  II.  4V. 

2.  (I'L):  The  llrst  cliisa  of  Haeckera  sub- 
kingdom  Protista  (q.v).  It  Is  divided  into 
three  orders,  Lobonionera,  Ithizonionera,  an<i 
Tachymonera,  and  ho  describes  the  individuids 
as  "  organisms  without  organs"  (Orffftnimun 
ohne  Orijtnir).  Tho  entire  body,  in  lU  fully- 
duvclopdt  cnndilion,  consistji  merely  of  a 
Httiull  piece  ot  HtructiireleHs  jil^mn  or  nrirni- 
tive  ilitne  (t/r»r/i/frim),  not  diriuruntlat^'U  Intu) 
protoplasm  and  nucleus.  Movumtntisellocted 
by  means  of  lobod,  IlUrorm.  or  flagellate 
pHeudo|Kxls.  Ui'production  asexual.  Murine 
and  also  i>aruslliu.  (K.  Haeckel:  Vat  J'rotit- 
tenrrich,  i>.  8(J.) 


mon-er'-n-l^  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dunio.  of  m^ 
tieron  (q.v.).] 

BioL  :  A  simple  jirotoidosmio  body  In  which 
no  true  nucleus  is  to  be  found. 

"W«  itiAU  cftll  this  almpleflt  Inua-ooclMtMl)  aUn 
tlw  Moi*^yuia.'-^Ba6ckml:  evolution  </  Man,  L  ITU. 

mo-ne-se^  t,     [From  Gr.  /idw?  (mo7io5)  = 

alone.  So  named  from  the  solitary  flowert 
and  combined  petals.    {Hooker  <t  Amott.)] 

Bot,:  Formerly  regarded  as  a  genus  of  Erl- 
caceie.  BIr  Joseph  Hooker  reduces  it  to  • 
sulj-genus  of  Pyrol.n.  thus  defined  :  "  Flowei 
solitary,  petals  slightly  adherent  at  the  base, 
spreading  antlier  cells  with  tubular  tips,  stig- 
matlc  lubes  long,  valves  of  capsule  free." 
Moneaes  grandijlora  is  now  called  Pyrola  uni- 
Jtora,  It  Is  fi)und  in  Europe  in  fir  wuodi*  in 
northerly  aituations. 

mone'-^i-o.  a,    [A  Spanish  Americaa  word.] 

(See  the  compound.) 

monosla-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  astringent  bark  said  to  be- 
long to  one  of  the  Sapotacc^e.  It  comes  from 
South  America. 

mSn'-eS-in,  «.    t^fod.  Lat  mon«.<£a);  -in.) 
Chem.  :   A  componnd  resembling  saponin, 
extracted  from    tho    bark  of   Chryso}>hyUum 
glycyphceum, 

*  mon'-este,  v.t  [Monish.]  To  warn,  to  ad- 
monish. 

"  Tbrrfore  w©  tisen  ine«'«g*  for  Crlet  ta  If  Ood  mom 
mtith  bl  UB.  we  bliMiclien  for  Out  be  glia  recuuoMllU 
to  Uod."— (Fyc/^fra.-  3  Corinthktm  V. 

mon'-e-tar-^,  a.  [Lat.  monrta  =  money 
(■(.v.);  Fr.  mon/taire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
money;  consisting  of  money. 

monetary- convention,  *.  There  are 
two  groups  of  European  nations,  ttetweeu 
whose  members  an  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  for  the  regulation  of  their  coinage.  They 
are  called  the  "  L^tin  Monetary  Convention, 
and  tho  "Scandinavian  Monet;iry  Conven- 
tion." Tlie  former  includes  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  the  agreement  having 
been  made  in  December.  1805,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  coinages  of  those  countries  are  of 
the  same  weight  and  fineness.  Gret'co  subse- 
quently joined  the  convention,  and  assimilated 
her  drachma  to  the  franc  Spain,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Finland,  Roumania,  Scrvia,  Bul- 
garia, and  Monaco  have  also  coiried  large 
amounts  of  cither  or  both  gold  and  silver  into 
money,  of  weight,  fineness,  and  value,  exactly 
proportionate  to,  or  identical  with,  that  of 
tlie  countries  included  in  the  convention. 
The  "Scandinavian  Monetary  Convention** 
dates  from  1S73,  and  includes  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark. 

monetary-nnlt,  $.  The  stnndnrd  of 
currency  ;  as,  pounds  in  England,  dollars  lb 
America,  francs  in  France,  &c. 

•  moneth,  s.    [Month.] 

mon  6  -thj^l,  a.    (Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng.  ethyL\ 

Chrm. :  A  term  applied  to  any  organic  com- 
pound in  which  (Uie  atom  of  hydrogeu  is  re- 
placed by  one  molecule  of  ethyl. 

monethyl  glycol-etber.  «. 

Cll^jO-Callj. 
Chem.  •   )  One  of  the  ethylene 

cHyon. 

ethyl  ethers  fiwmed  by  tho  direct  conjbination 
of  etlivlenooxiiie  and  etliylic  ulcuhnl,  Ft  is  an 
agrce4n>lo-snielling  litiuid,  b«)iling  at  L'J7*. 

Iu5-n6'-tit0,  f.  [After  the  Ishind  of  Moneta, 
Greater    Antilles,    where    found ;    suff.    -tte 

Min.  :  A  mineral  originating  In  a  deposit  of 
bird -guano.  Crystallizjition,  triclinic.  Uard- 
ntss,  3'& ;  sp.  gr.  -"Ti ;  lustre,  vitixous ; 
colour,  i>alti  ycllowlsh-whiU' ;  fnicttire,  un- 
even ;  seiiii-tninriimrent.  Compos.  :  phos 
phoric  acid,  !t'2-:0:  lime,  41  18  ;  wuUt,  fi-flS, 
yielding  the  f.innul;*  SCaO.UjO.PjiOft.  Occurs 
In  is<>t»t4Hl  juitchus  and  Irregular  scaiua  Is 
gypsutn. 

mdndt-i'Zd'-tion,  «.     (Fng.  wumtti^tU 

.(ififoi,)  Til.'  act  "f  iii-'Ufti/ing  ;  the  net  <4 
giving  a  Htandard  viduu  to  in  tlio  coinage  of  a 
country. 

m^n'-^t-iae,  v.t.  { IM.  vumtta  =  money ;  -is*.  1 
To  give  a  siaiiditrtl  vnlue  to  In  the  coinage  oi 
a  country  ;  to  form  int^i  coin. 


Wl  b^ :  p^t.  i6^\  :  oat.  90II,  ohoma,  ^hln,  bench ;  go,  (torn ;  thin,  this  :  aln,  aa ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  o^st.    ph  -  C 
clan,    tlan  -  ahan.      tion.    sloa  -  shUn ;  -tloo,  -^on  -  zhun.    -oloua.  -tloua,  -sious  —  aUus.    -ble,  -die,  Jtc  -  b^l,  d^ 
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mon'-eSr,^  *  mon-eie,  •  mon-y  0'^-  nion'- 

eys,  mon'-ies),  s.  [O.  Fr.  menfie  (Fr.  moTi- 
tiau),  from  Lat.  moneU  =  a  mint,  money  ;  Sp. 
moneda;  Port,  nwcda;  Ital.  vumeta.]  [Mint,  5.] 

1.  Any  subBtauce  oi  device  which,  by  law  or 
custoDi,  berves  as  a  cummuri  medium  of  cum- 
uiercial  excbauge ;  specifically',  coiaa  and  paper 
carrency  so  employed. 

2.  A  couventioual  system,  with  suitable 
nomenclature,  iu  terms  uf  which  values  [prices  j 
are  expre^ed  and  debits  and  credits  computed ; 
as  the  dollar,  iraiic,  pouud,  &c.  Id  this  &euso 
known  aa  money  of  occomm/,  being,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  an  ideal  or  immiiterial  device 
and  thus  distiuguished  from  monetary  tokens, 
or  lurreiicy. 

3.  Fig. :  Prof>erty,  exchangeable  wealth. 

H  Id  all  civilized  countries  money  is  a  crea- 
tion of  law,  and  therefore  has  no  legal  exibtcnce, 
as  money,  ouiside  of  the  juriedictiou  under 
which  it  is  created.  [See  Fiat  Money.]  By 
legislative  convention  a  nation  or  people  Diay 
endow  any  subatance  whatsoever  with  the 
monetary  function,  and  even  with  the  legal 
tender  quality;  its  uBefuluess  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  will  then  depend  up<:)n  the  degree  of 
exchangeability  it  may  pussess,  and  this  will 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  cunfidence  it 
may  citramaiid  am-rngst  its  users.  Confidence 
may  l*  insi'ired  (1)  by  the  use  ci  valnable 
material  in  the  sul  stance  of  tlie  currency ;  or 
(2)  by  implicit  belief  of  the  good  faith  and 
wealth  (resources)  of  the  issuing  ix)wer.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reawju  tor  the  employment 
of  a  costly  material  for  the  substance  of  a 
currency,  except  to  create  a  device  of  confi- 
dence that  the  government  stamp  cannot  in- 
spire. Savage  tribes  aud  uumailic  races  are 
obliged  to  Ufce  a  I)artering  or  commodity  system 
in  their  exchanges,  but  a  higiicr  civilization 
performs  more  than  nine-tenths  of  its  monetary 
operations  by  means  of  paj^r  currency.  With 
Ufl,  therefore,  credit  has  practically  supplanted 
commodity  in  currency,  ulihough  we  still  em- 
ploy metal  as  a  so-called  standard  of  value  in 
puiBUance  of  a  jilan  which  is,  in  effect,  an 
effort  to  force  our  money  of  account  into  con- 
formity, iu  (he  excliances,  with  a  given  weight 
of  a  selected  commodity.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  professedly  to  secure  a  stable  monetary  unit, 
but  the  effect  is  actually  the  reverse.  Stability 
in  the  price  of  the  selected  commodity  is  thus 
generally  secured,  as  a  matter  of  course,  since 
such  price  is  expressed  in  the  terms  of  tlie 
commiKlity  itself:  but  this  gives  no  assurance 
of  stability  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
unit  so  maintained. 

Metal  in  the  shai>e  of  coined  money  will  cir- 
cQlate  as  cunency  so  long  as  the  bulliou  coti- 
taiued  therein  is  not  greater  in  exchange  value 
(aa  expressed  iu  the  cuirent  money  of  account) 
than  the  amount  indicated  on  the  face  of  the 
coins;  when  it  exceeds  this,  the  coins  circulate 
no  longer  and  cease  to  be  money — i.  e.,  a  com- 
mon meilium  of  exchange.  The  metal  is  then 
said  to  be  at  a  premium,  which  really  means 
that  it  has  incre;ised  iu  price  beyond  its  Lgal 
limit  as  a  money  metal.  Or,  the  metal  may 
fall  below  the  coinage  price,  as  silver  has  done: 
it  will  then  remain  in  circulation,  although 
said  to  be  at  a  discount.  The  terms  premium 
and  discount  iu  this  connection  are  hardly 
correct,  for  the  operation  is  clearly  that  of  a 
mere  rise,  or  fall,  in  the  price  of  the  metal  as 
expre?«ed  iu  the  terms  of  the  current  money 
of  account,  such  rise  or  fall  being  due  to  t!ie 
action  of  the  natural  law  of  crmmodity. 
Commodity  money — i.  €.,  currency  made  of,  or 
specifically  redeemable  in,  gold  or  silver,  or 
both— is  essentially  a  system  of  bartering  these 
commodities  for  all  others,  and  is  therefore 
practicjilly  equivalent  to  similar  transactions 
employing  sheep,  oxen,  tobacco  and  coonsUins, 
aa  in  the  older  days;  with,  however,  this  im- 
portant difference:  that  we  now  inflate  the 
currency  by  issuing  large  quantities  of  credit 
paper,  which  is  nominally  sound  because  of  its 
convertibility  into  coin,  but  which  really  owes 
its  integrity  and  utility  to  our  known  possession 
of  vast  general  wealth. 

For  the  purjiose  of  fine  economic  distinrtion, 
the  term  money  is  often  ajipiied  only  lo  the 
function  of  money— the  office  it  perforins— the 
word  currency  being  used  to  designate  the 
various  substances  and  devices  that  have  been 
endoM-ed  with  that  function. 

^  lieileinpfinn  of  Monpy :  Money  (currency)  is 
pfisentiaily  a  ticket  or  order  entitling  the  holder 
to  receive  fl  quantity  of  goods  or  otfrer  service 
equal  in  jince  to  the  amount  indicated  on  the 


face  of  the  order.  Redemption  actually  occurs 
when  such  money  is  received  in  exchane;e  fur 
other  things;  but  technically  the  operation  is 
performed  when  other  money  is  exchanged  fni 
it,  as  gold  coin  for  ''greenbacks,'*  at  our  sub- 
treasuries. 

\  Money  of  the  World:  In  the  international 
exchanges  tliere  are  no  transactions  in  money, 
as  such,  and  cannot  be.  The  unit  of  inter- 
national exchange  is  almost  universally  the 
grain  of  gold — a  weight  and  not  a  monetary 
unit.     [See  Par  (1),  s.,  II.  (6).] 

•[  Obvious  compounds :  Money-hoXf  money- 
dealer^  money-Undmg,  &c. 

money-bag,  s.  A  bag  of  money ;  a  large 
purse. 

money-bill,  s. 

Law:  A  bill  in  Congress  or  Parliament  for 
gn"anting  supplies  to  the  Government.  Money 
biUa  niust  originate  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
be  accepted  by  the  Upper  House  before  they 
can  become  laws.  In  the  United  States  the 
approval  of  the  President  is  needed. 

money-bound,  o.  A  term  applied  t« 
passengers  detained  on  boani  a  vessel  tiU  a 
remittance  arrives  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
passage-money.    (Hamersley.) 

money-brolier,  a.  A  dealer  In  money  ; 
a  money-changer. 

money-changer,  «.    One  who  deals  in 

money. 

money-counts,  s.  pL 

Law :  Certain  concise  forms  of  counts  to  be 
nsed  in  suing  for  a  money  debt  arising  from  a 
simple  contract. 

money-cowry,  s. 

Zooi.,  iCc.  .•  Cypnra  mnneia.  It  Is  a  native 
of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  and  the  Pacitic 
Islands,  specially  of  the  Philippine  and  Jlal- 
dive  Ishnids,  constituting  tlie  chief  article  of 
export  from  the  latter  group.  They  are 
used  aa  currency  throughout  India  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  spread- 
ing probably  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
continent  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 

t  money-dropper,  5.    A  sharper  who 

scrapes  acquaintance  with  a  dupe  by  asking 
himabout  a  jiiece  of  money  which  he  pretends 
to  have  Just  picked  up,  and  thus  gains  his 
confidence  and  companionship. 

money-grubber,  «.    An  avaricious  or 

rapacioiis  person. 

money-land, «. 

Law : 

1.  Land  articled  or  devised  to  be  sold  and 
turned  into  money,  which  in  equity  is  reputed 
as  money. 

2.  Money  articled  or  bequeathed  to  be  in- 
vested in  land,  which  in  equity  has  many  of 
the  qualities  of  real  estate. 

money-lender,  s.  One  who  lends  money 
on  interest. 

money-making,  <.  &  a. 

A.  As  siibsl. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
or  accumulating  money  or  weaUli. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Profitable,  lucrative;  as,  a 
vioiiey-making  business. 

money-market,  s.  The  market  or  field 
for  llie  investment  or  employment  of  money. 

money-matter,  s.  A  matter  or  affair 
Involving  the  reUtionshipof  debtor  and  credi- 
tor ;  a  matter  or  affair  in  which  money  is  con- 
cerned ;  finances.    (Generally  in  pluraL) 

"WTiat  If  you  and  I,  Nick,  shonlil  enqoire  how 
fn«n/-y->nur/«Ts  Btouti  t>etwccuus?' — ArbtWinot:  Unt. 
qfJolin  l>uiU 

•  money-monger^  s.  A  dealer  in  money ; 
a  usurer. 

•  money-mongering,  ».    Usury. 

money-order,  5.  An  order  for  a  sum  of 
money,  granted  at  one  post-oiii'-e  U[»on  pay- 
ment of  tlie  sum  aud  a  small  commission,  aud 
payable  at  another  on  sight. 

•  money-scrivener,  s.  A  money-broker, 

a  mouey-lcuder,  a  usurer. 

money-spider,  money-spinner.  «. 

Zool.  :  A  smnll  spider,  Aranca  sceuicn^ 
pojmlarly  supposed  lo  prognosticate  gond- 
fortune,  especially  in  money  matters,  to  the 
person  over  whom  it  crawls. 


money-taker,  ».  A  person  deputed  to 
receive  payments  of  money  ;  as  a  door-keeper 
at  a  place  of  entertainment,  &c.,  who  receives 
the  money  for  admission;  a  cash-clerk  in  a 
retail  establishment. 

money's-worth,  a. 

1.  Something  valuable  ;  something  which 
will  bring  money. 

2.  The  worth  of  a  thing  in  money ;  fUU 
value. 

•  moa'-ey,  vX  [Money,  «.]  To  furnish  with 
money, 

•  mon'-e^-age  (ago  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  money; 
-age.] 

1.  A  general  land-tax  levied  by  the  first  two 
Norman  kinjis,  to  induce  the  kin^  not  to  uae 
his  prero^^ative  iu  debasing  the  coin. 

2.  The  right  of  minting  or  coining  money  ; 
mintage. 

m6n'-eyed,mon'-xed,a.  [Enff.  money ; -ed.} 

1.  Rich  iu  money;  having  money;  rich, 
wealthy. 

"Tbe  monfj/«d  Intenst  wna  almost  entirety  Whls." 
—MacauJai/ :  Hut.  f.'nj.,  ch.  xnL 

2.  Consisting  of  money  ;  in  the  form  of 
money  :  as,  moneyed  laipital. 

mon'-ey-er,  •  mon-i-our.  s.  [Eng.  money; 
■er :  Kr.  vwnnayeuv ;  tip.  vionedero ;  Port. 
moedeiro;  Ital.  mojietiere.] 

1.  A  banker ;  one  who  deals  in  money. 

2.  A  duly  authorized  coiner  of  money, 

mon'-ey-less,  a.  [Eng.  money;  -less.]  De»- 
litute  of  money  ;  having  no  money  ;  penni- 
less. 

"  PiiHrIng  the  fre*  Rud  manei/tai  powerof  discipUlv 
■with  a  c.ininl  satisfftcliwa  Ity  the  purbe."— J/t«on. 
Kcot^no/  Church  OoocT-nment,  bk.  li..  cU.  lit 

m6n'-e3?"-w6rt,  s.  [Eng.  money,  and  ivort.) 
Bot. :  (1)  Lysimadiia  nummitlaria,  a  pros- 
trate plant,  with  opposite,  ovate,  cordate,  or 
orbicular  leaves  ;  found  occasionally  in  Eng- 
land in  moist,  shady  places  ;  rare,  and  per- 
haps not  wild,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Called 
also  Creeping  Jenny  and  Herb  Twopence ; 
(2)  Dioscorea  nummularia;  (3)  Taviernia  num- 
mular ia. 
%  Cornish  Moneywort  is  5t&CftorpiaeuropcB(i. 

•  mon'-gal,  s.    [Mullion.] 

•  mong'-corn,  *  mong-come,  ».  [Mano- 
coBN.J  Mixed  corn  or  grain,  as  wheat  aud  rye  j 
maslin. 

•  mon'-ger,  v.i.  [Monger,  «.]  To  traffic,  to 
deal  in  :  used  generally  in  composition  with 
its  object,  and  often  iu  a  bad  sense, 

mon'-ger,  s.  [.\.S.  mangere  =  a  dealer,  a  mer- 
chant, from  viangian  =  to  deal,  to  tralEc,  from 
mang=  a  crowd,  an  assembly  ;  Icel.  viangari 
—  a  monger,  from  manga  =  to  trade ;  mang^ 
barter;  Dut.  mangkere ;  O.  H.  Ger.  maTtgeri; 
Lat.  inango  =  a  dealer  iu  sLives.] 

1.  A  trader,  a  dealer.  It  is  now  seldom  or 
never  used  alone,  but  only  in  composition : 
as,  iishrjwnger,  ironmonger. 

•  2.  A  small  kind  of  Uading  vesseL 

•  mon-gi-bell,  s.  [Ital.  Mongihello,  Monto- 
Qibdlo  =■  Mount  lltna.J     A  volcano. 

Mon'-gol,  Mon'-gole,  a.  &  $.  [Native  Tar- 
tar name.] 

A.  As  aajcctlve: 

I.  Geog.,  iic  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Mongolia, 
a  wide  ri  gion  between  '67°  and  50''  N.  lat.  and 
SS"  and  i:5°  E.  long.,  constituting  the  western 
part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  great  Mongol 
race  divides  into  three  nations,  the  Kalmucs, 
Buriats,  and  the  Proper  Jlongols.  (Pritchard : 
rhysical  Hist,  of  Mankind  (ed.  ISIo).  P-  530.) 

t  2.  Etknol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Moa- 
goiian  race  or  JPingoIidie  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Mongolia. 

t  2.  The  Mongolian  race.    [Mokooliak.] 

Moa-gdl'-l-an,  s.    [5Ind.  Lat  Mongolia,  from 
Mongol  (.pv.);  Eng.  sulf.  -an.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  same  as  Monqol,  A.  1. 

2.  Philol.  :  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to 
the  wliole  class  of  Turanian  tongues  ;  some- 
times specificallyappliedto  thatgioup  spoken 


l&te.  f5t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wbd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    es.  co  ==  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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by  the  Kalmucks  aud  otiier  tribes  from  Thib.t 
to  China. 
S.  ^^  sitbstantiee : 

1.  Geog.  (Sing.):  Th«  same  as  Monool,  B.  1. 

2.  Ethnol.  (Fl.)  :  One  of  thp  tlve  gn-at  ntet-s 
of  the  world  diacHminated  and  named' by  Blu- 
nipnl>ach,  and  adopted  by  Cuvier  when  lie 
reduced  ISIunienbach's  five  to  three.  Tliehead 
Is  square  ;  the  face  rtattish,  nearly  as  broad  as 
long,  the  parts  not  well  distiii^'uished  from 
each  other;  the  eyelids  narmw,  obliquely 
turned  up  at  their  outer  anple  ;  the  space  be- 
tween the  eyes  flat  and  broaii,  tiie  nose  flat, 
the  cheeks  prujectiu^,  the  chin  souiewliat 
prominent.  The  hair  is  straii;ht,  the  colnur 
black,  that  of  the  liice  and  b'>dy  yellowish 
(sometimes  inaccurately  called  olive,  which 
implies  an  admixture  of  green).  It  incluJcs 
not  merely  tlie  natives  of  Mongolia  properly 
eo  rallied,  but  the  Tartar^,  the  Chinese,  the 
Japane:>e,  the  SamoeiiU-s,  the  Cochin  Chinese, 
the  Burmese,  the  Tamuls,  the  Turks,  the 
Bunj^rians,  and  the  Finns.  Called  also  Muu- 
golidie,  Mongoloids,  and  Turanians  Cl-^'0- 

BJon-gol'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    tMorl.  Lat.,  &c.  Mon- 
yoi(ia);  Lat.  fern.  i>l.  adj.  snfT.  -idcB.] 

Ethnol. :  The  Ttame  given  by  Dr.  Latham  to 
what  BUimenbach.  Cuvier,  &e.,  had  called  the 
Mongolian  race.  It  is  one  of  his  three  great 
divisions  of  mankind.  [For  its  physical  cha- 
racteristics see  iloNOOLiAN.j  Its  languages 
Latham  describes  as  aptotic  and  ac^^^lutinate, 
rarely  with  a  truly  amalgamate  inflexion.  Dis- 
tiibutioQ  :  Asia,  Polynesia,  Influence  upon 
Diankind  material  rather  than  luoraL  He  di- 
vides it  into  : 

1.  Tlie  AlUUc  Motigollti:^.  fl)  Serlform  Block,  iiiclu- 
dlmt  the  UhiU'se,  the  Tiheuiiw.  the  AnAuiese.  the 
Riaineae,  the  KainlMiJI.Mis.  the  RuniiMP.  4c..  mui  12) 
the  'l'iirniii;\»  i>ti>ck,  wilh  the  MuiiKuiiAO.  Tuut(uai>*u. 
tiio  Turk  ;ii)d  Ut^riim  bmiicheH. 

2.  Tlie  Dioscunan  Muii/<.Il.l*.  hicluJlng  the  Oeont- 
i&iiA.  the  Leegiana,  the  MizjcJI,  the  lion,  and  the  Cir- 

a.  The  Oc«.inic  ilongolidcD,  with  the  Malny  auiJ  the 
Kegrito  diviBlons. 


6.  The  PeQlnsiiIar  Moii^oliUni,  luirlutiiiig  the  JapoD- 
ete,  tlie  K.Hiiit-ciifiUlnItH,  it. 

8.  Thf  .■iiii.TiiJin  MouiiolicliB.  Including  the  North 
Aiiiertuin  liidlnnn. 

T.  The  ludi'U)  Mongolidtc,  locludlni;  the  Tamiila.  the 
CinL:Ale>e.  the  Indo-Gangetic  abon^^iues.  the  Brahuhi 
of  Heluuchlatiin.  Mc, 

.Mon'-go-loJd,  a.  &  a.  [Eng.  Mongol,  and  Gr. 
«iio?  (euios)  =  form.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  deseribed  under  B. 

"  The  Mongoloid  lamUies  of  the  Old  and  New  World." 
— 0»car  PcKhel :  Jiuce$  of  Jlan  (Eng.  ed.J.  p.  f8. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop.  (PL):  The  races  constitutinK  one 
of  the  principal  types  of  mankind  distin- 
guished by  Huxley,  characterized  by  a  short, 
squat  build,  a  yellowish-brown  complexion, 
blaek  eyes,  and  straight,  bhtck  liair;  skull, 
brachycephalic,  usually  without  prominent 
brow-ridges  ;  flat  nose  and  oblique  eyes. 

"Ot  the  three  (treat  ntocloi of  mnnklnd  which  extend 
from  the  wi-hUtii  cwut  of  tli«  great  EursMUlIc  conti- 
nent Ui  ttax^tuthcm  nnd  ea.'itern  dhi^rex  the  Mnngoliii  is 
ocoiipjr  a  vaat  trlanele,  the  biuiu  of  which  la  the  whrdo 
of  eattem  Amla,  wlitl"  Its  Mi>ex  Ikes  lu  L^pl&ud."— 
MtixUy  :  Critiquei  (U73),  p.  173. 

mdn-goos'.  mdn-godz',  s.    [Munooos.] 

mon -gr^l,  "  mon  grell,  o.  &  s.  (Pnib. 
for  nwii'jer -el,  a  dimiii.  fnun  A.S.  'manguui, 
mengaii=.to  mix,  to  mingle;  mang  =  a  mix- 
ture. J 

A.  As  otJjective : 

1.  Onl.  Lang.  :  Of  a  mixed  biecd  ;  not  pure  ; 
derived  from  various  aiul  not  the  best  sources. 

"Tmdiichig  all  mllKloiiH,  coiiHcteiitlouii  ohserven  of 
thrill  Irulen  and  rlt««  of  the  Itvnt  churcli]a)i  mnnnr-H 
prcitextanuand  [inplata  Id  unuquerade.'— JfoufA.-  Ser- 
mtiiu.  vol.  lU  *At.  t. 

2.  /'ioi. ;  Arising  ffora  the  crossing  of  two 
far  ie  ties. 

"  VtTXWWj  of  varleti-'ii,  when  oro««l.  ftnd  of  their 
m^.ii/rW  .>iriii>rlni(.  rmL  \i\\\\mAL"—t)nrwin:  Orioin  uf 
*;«■■  ■'I  (r,l.  r.il,).  p   iii. 

B.  An  sw.ht'Uintivt : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  of  a  mixed  breed. 

•■  Anil  with  thoin  th«y  tirhiit 
MMtlfTk.  monyrdfj,  nil  IUaI  In  n  utrlntj 
Could  be  got  at"  Itrayiom  MntmCalf. 

2.  Biol.:  A  cross  betwiM'U  two  vnriellfs  of 
the  same  species,  aa  disiln^;ui.4hi'd  frmii  a 
hybrid  (q.v.),  which  1»  a  crr>ns  between  two 
distlnrt  species. 

"ThiBtmater  varUhlMtT  Innumi^rcfjthaolnfayhrhU 
doea  not  •cent  at  all  %m\iri»[ii)f."— Darwin  :  Ortjin  of 
St-erifM  (ed.  «thf,  p.  -i-sy. 


•  moh -grel-ize,  v.t.  [Ku;;.  viunjrd:  -ir^.j 
To  make  a  mongrel  of;  to  t;ive  a  mongrel  clia- 
racter  to. 

"  A  vaat  namber  of  the  eeeda  u«  tf^ingrtlitmL." — 

Darfin  :  Orujin  of  Specie*  (eJ,  Iwxi),  p.  ll*. 

Mon-heim'-ito.    s.      {From  Mouhelin,    Ba- 
varia; sutt".  -ife(J/ui.).J 
Min. :  The  same  as  Kapnite  (q.T.). 

mo'-ni-al,  $,    [Million.] 

mon'-ied,  a,    [Moneyed.] 

•  mon'-i-er,  s.    [Moseyer.] 

mo-nil-I-cor'-nes.  3.  pL  [Lat.  monilsi^xnit. 

vwiiilis)  =  a  necklace,  and  cortiu,  =  a  horn.) 

Entom.  :  The  fourth  or  most  aberrant  of  tlie 
five  tribes  into  which  Swainson  divided  tlie 
Coleoptera,  The  antenn.e  are  moniliforin.  tlie 
body  shoi-t,  oval,  the  win'.js  often  wanting.  He 
divided  it  into  Cas^idse.  Chrysomelidte,  Clyth- 
ridic,  ErotylidiP,  and  Hispid*.  (Swaitison  & 
Skuckard:  J  nuects  {IH-H)),  pp.  115,  311.) 

mo-nU'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  mnnile  =  a  necklace, 

and /(jrma=  fonu,  shape  ;  Fr.  vtanili/orme,] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  a  necklace  ia  form  or 

ahape. 
2.  Bot. :   Formed  like  a  necklace ;  having 

alternate  bead-like  s'vellings  and  coutmc lions, 


MONILIFORM. 

L  MonlMform  root  of  Pelars-'iiinm.    2,  A  8.  Monll- 

liurm  halTa|Tradescjuit.iaand  Mimbilia). 

as  the  legumes  of  Snpkora  japnnica,  Ornithopvs 
perpusillus,  &c.    Called  also  Necklace-shaped. 

*  mdn'-i-mcnt»  a.  [Lat.  monivientum,  from 
■nujiico  =.  to  warn,  to  advise]    [Monu-mknt.] 

1.  A  memorial,  a  recoivl  ;  anything  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  a  tiling  ;  a  monument,  a 
memoriaL 

"  Wicked  Time,  that  all  good  thonchta  Hoth  waste. 
That  fuiuoua  fnommant  hnth  quitv  duliixtL-." 

.•ipe-ttcr:  .^•.  Q. ,  I V.  U.  83. 

2.  An  inscription,  a  mark,  an  image. 

"Boine  othore  were  driven  and  difitent 
Into  ^Teat  Ingotii  and  tu  wedi^c*  Briuiire, 
Sijiue  iu  round  platva  wltliunteu  mnniment." 
SiMsnur:  F.  Q.,  XL  va  lb 

3.  A  record. 

"Ad  auncleotbooke,  hight  Briton  mon(mmnt».* 

Speiiter:  F.  V-.  H.  U.  59. 

mo-nim'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  fioct/xo?  (inonimos)  = 
staying  in  one  place,  abiding,  lasting  ;  /loiij 
(moni')  =  sUiying;  fiiyoi  {mem)  =  to  stay,  to 
remain.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  M'^ni- 
miacejc.  The  cariwls  have  eacli  one  pendulous 
ovule,  enclosed  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
wliieh  becomes  ben y-like.  It  consists  of  two 
or  three  trees  or  siirubs  from  the  .Mauritius. 

m6-ni[m-I-d'-9€-sa,  $.  pi.  [Jlod.  Lat.  mo- 
nimi(n) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  aiij.  Butf.  -acfa:.] 

Bot.  (I'l.) :  Moniuiiiids  ;  an  order  of  Di<'linous 
Exogens,  tribe  Menispermales.  It  consists  of 
aromntic  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  cx- 
stlpulate  leaves  and  axillary,  unisexual,  oputi- 
loua  (lowers.  Calyx  somewhat  globiise,  the 
segments  sometiim'S  In  more  rows  than  one 
and  pet.iloiri  ;  sliiim-ns,  ind'^lhiite,  covi-rinfj 
thw  insiile  of  the  calyx-lnVw  ;  (^tvulen,  soveral, 
superior,  encli  one-celled  ;  ft-ult,  sevcnd  oni'- 
Hfedi'd  nuts,  ('iir'Iowd  within  the  entnrg'-d 
calyx.  Kr)und  ehiolly  in  South  America  uud 
tlio  aoiithern  benilsphero.  Known  genera, 
eii^ht ;  species,  forty  (?).    (Liiuiinj.) 

m5  nlm'-l-&ds,  .1.  pi.  {Mod.  Lat.  monimla, 
oud  Krig.,  ^c.'p'-  mitr.  -aiLi.] 

Hot.:  Tliu  name  given  by  Llndloy  to  the 
onlcr  Moiiiiniacuie  (q.v.). 


mo-nim'-d-lite,  s.     (Gr.  |Abw/j.of  (m'-nimos) 

=  Loustaut,  pennanent,  and  AiOdc  {Ulhos)  s 
stone.} 

Min.  :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  la 
octahedrons,  also  iiiiissive.  Hardness,  4'6U)6  ; 
sp.  gr.  5*i)4  ;  lustre,  aubmetallie  to  greiisy ; 
colnur,  yellow.  Comixis.  ■  jintimonic  acid, 
40-29;  protoxide  of  lead,  42'40;  protoxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  fiSO;  lime,  7'59; 
magnesia.  3*23  =  l'9'7a,  vtelding  the  formula, 
(in.O.  FeO,  MnO,  CaO,  MgO)4.  SbOj.  Found 
at  Pajsberg  and  Longban,  Wermland,  Sweden. 

mon'-ing,  s.   [Chin.]  A  kind  of  fine  black  tea. 

*  mon-1-our,  s.    [Monever.] 

mdn'-i-plics,  ».      [Scot,  mony  =  many,  and 

Eng.  nlit  =  a  fold.]  The  third  division  of  the 
com]<lex  stoiiiach  of  ruminants  ;  the  omasum. 

*  mon'-ish,  v.t.    [Admonish.]    To  admoolah, 

to  warn. 

"  MoniA  him  «ntlv.  which  ihall  make  him  hoth 
willing  to  nineiid  ftinl  glad  to  i;u  forward  lu  luve."— 
Aic-tain.'  Schooiimtatar. 

*  mon'-Stsh-eP,  $.  [Ens.  vwuiih;  .«-.J  One 
wlio  monishes  or  admonishes, 

"  mon'-ish-mcnt,  5.  [Eng.  monish;  -vient.] 
Admunilion. 

t  mon' 'ism,  s.  [Gcr.  manlsmus;  Fr,  monisme.] 
[Monad  J 

1.  Fhilosophy  : 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Substance  ; 
in  this  respect,  it  may  be  considerecl  a  form 
of  Pantheism.     {Hint.  Fantheism,  ii.  5.) 

(2)  See  extract : 

"Scieutltlc  inaterialliini,  which  It  Identical  with  oar 
moruti/i.  ntHrni.i  in  it-^iliiy  no  mure  than  that  ev^ery- 
thlnjf  m  tlio  world  got*  on  uutunUly— that  every  ettrct 
tiiut  lU  i-auBt-  and  uvery  chum  Its  uH'ecL  It  thcieiore 
as-itriiH  to  cauajil  htw— tliat  is,  tlie  liiw  of  a  nccwwary 
cuiiuectiun  hetMeen  caunt;  Mtd  cij«ct— it«  placi;  o\  urthe 
entire  Bfilca  of  )ilit-]ii>ni<riia  tltfit  can  i-t  kuuwu.  At 
thf  Mtnif  time,  it  i'ojillvcly  ivJecLs  every  Ijeliel  lu  the 
n)inu:ulutui.  and  every  conceiHlon.  lu  whatever  (oriu 
It  a|)i>earm,  of  HUpuriiatural  proottiuci.  Accordingly, 
nu^^'iiero  In  the  uhnle  duiuain  vt  human  knowltnlKo 
doBs  It  rec"piil/.e  nicUi|jli>aics.  hut  thriyu^hout  only 
pliVHlcs;  Mui>ui;li  It  ihu  iusouaraMe  couiiectioo  t>» 
twei-ii  Miattvr.  lunu.aud  forcti  IwcuuieaAeJl-viidduL'-^ 
IlaucJtet:  Hist    Creation.  1.  35. 

2.  Biol. :  The  same  as  Monooenesis  (q.Y.X 

t  mon'-ist,  a.  [MosisM.]  A  supporter  or  ad- 
vocate of  any  form  of  monism, 

m6n-ist'-ic»  a.     [Monism.]    Of  or  pertaining 

to  monism  ;  pertaining  to  or  involving  one- 
ness or  unity  ;  pertaining  to  or  derived  hoin  a 
single  soui'ce. 

mo'-nito,  s.  [After  the  fshmd  of  Mona, 
Greater  Antilles,  where  found ;  sutf.  -iu 
{Min.).-] 

Min.  :  A  massive  and  slightly  coherent 
mineral.  Hardness,  below  2 ;  sp.  gr.  "i'l ; 
snow-white  ;  fracture,  earthy,  dull.  Compos. : 
phosphoric  acid,  S8'8<j;  lime,  4S'(}4  ;  water, 
b'09.  Formula,  Casl'oUg  +  11.^0.  It  occurs 
with,  monetite  (q.v.)  in  gypsum. 

mo-ni'tlon,  '  mo-nl-olon,  «.  [Fr.  moni- 
tiun,  IVom  L:it.  iii"nitiviu-iii.  urcus.  of  m'ntiti'j 
=  a  reminding,  from  monitus,  pa.  |wir.  of 
moneo  ~  to  remind,  to  udmunish,  to  waru « 
Sp.  monicion;  Ital.  monizione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  ailtnonitlon,  a  warning,  a  cnntloDj 
Instruction  by  way  of  caution  or  admonition. 

"  Ho  inlittook  th«  hnpiiliM.-aof  his  pride  and  rMcmt* 
ment  (or  thu  nn-ititiutu  of  coiuKlKiiai.'^JHaoaulaif . 
liiAl.  Lng.,  L'h.  xiv. 

2.  Information,  indication. 

*'Wc  have  ho  vl»lhln  jtutnUinn  of  th#  ntnnu  Of  uny 

other  luTioda.  Buch  lu  wp  hikvuof  the  <Iay.  by  auooeaalT* 
light  itud  d.^ikneu-'—Z/cUt-r.*  Ufi  I'itna. 

II.  Law:  A  sumuKiDa  or  citation. 

m5n'-I-tIvo,  a.  [Lat.  vumitMn,  pa.  par.  o( 
)fit>ii«o  =  tt>  remind,  to  admonish.]  Adumul- 
tory,  monitory,  warning  ;  containing  or  giving 
admonition. 

"Ooiialdcring  thnnmlfnlncMiutd  ntttfulnmof  tham 
[evluj  lu  n<«|>t<rt  to  puldlo  bcitrdt  (aa  thi-y  lOv  f  i«in 
iilaiv  aud  (ft'otWJMl  niid  tlnitr  »holi.i>-iiiti'U<)M  for  |>Mr 
tlcular  corroctlun  and  cure,  '—flirrtut,  S^rmoHt,  IL  12. 

m6n'-I'tor,  «.  \\j\\.,  fmm  mnn/ftt*,  pa.  par. 
nl  nt'iriro  i»  to  ninuii-l,  to  iidmnnloh  ;  tr.  moni- 
leur:  Sp.  frmnifor;  Ititl.  nioiiiton.} 

L  Onlittary  Langwigt : 

1.  Onu  who  warns  of  fltu1t«  or  Informa  of 
duty  ;  one  who  ailmontHhcs;  an  adnionlshor; 


frto.  f&t,  fiiro.  amidst,  what,  fall,  ftither :  we.  wfit,  hero,  oompl.  hor,  thcro :  pino,  pit,  siro,  sir,  marino :  go,  pdC 
Wb  wore*  w^U^  work,  wlio,  son  ;  muto,  oub.  oure.  vi^to,  our,  nilo,  fiUl ;  try,  Syrljui.    »,  oo  =  6 ;  oy  s  a ;  qu  ^  kw. 
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one  who  instructs  by  way  of  caution  or  ad- 
moiiitiuu. 

"To  be  moreoeriouB,  new  fashions,  follies,  and  vices 
makw  uew  moni/ors  necessary  lu  every  age"— OoW- 
tmithr  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  senior  pupil  in  a  school,  selected  to 
look  after  the  junior  pupila  in  the  absence  of 
the  princiiial :  a  pupil  appointed  to  super- 
intend other  pui'ils  ;  a  pupil-teacher. 

"The  first  regulur  numitort  In  the  service  of  the 
Board  were  those  in  the  Model  Bcbools.  DubUn.  so  far 
back  Hs  March,  l^OZ-'—Robimon  :  Method  &  Orsaiiis'i- 
tion,  p.  41L 

•  3.  A  back-board.    (Cowper :  Task,  ii.  685.) 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  An  iron-clad  railway-truck  carry- 
ing a  cannon. 

"My  ripht  flank  swept  the  railroad  monitor.*— 
Century  Magazine.  July.  1865.  y.  460, 

2.  Naval:  The  name  given  by  Mr.  John 
Ericssun,  of  New  York,  in  ISGl  to  a  vessel 
designed  to  meet  the  retiuirements  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  which  tailed 


for  "an  ironclad  vessel  of  small  dimensions, 
capable  of  navigating  the  Southern  rivers, 
and  absolutely  impregnable  against  the  ord- 
nance possessed  by  the  Southern  States."  The 
whole  structure  was  like  a  raft  on  the  water, 
with  a  revolving  turret  for  the  armament  of 
n-inch  Dabtg:ren8.  The  term  ia  nowarpli'^d 
to  B  class  of  war  vessels  of  eomewliat  similar 
constriictioD,  but  very  heavily  armed  and 
armored;  many  of  them  have  two  turrets. 
These  veBsels  are  not  well  adapted  for  eea-pning, 
but  are  designed  chiefly  for  harbor  defence. 

3.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Jlonitoridse.  The  teeth  are  sharp  and  conical. 
Found  only  in  the  Old  World.  Monitor  or 
Varanus  niloticus,  the  Monitor  of  the  Nile,  is 
five  or  six  feet  long.  It  is  said  to  devour 
the  eggs  of  the  ci-ocodile.  It  is  often  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  old 
g'lius  Monitor  is  now  often  sub-divided,  Af. 
niloticus,  M.  albogvlaris,  M.  draccena  being 
transferred  to  Varanus  (q.v.),  Af.  bivittatus 
being  named  yaramis  or  fiydrosaurussahxUor, 
and  M,  areriarius,  Psttmrnosaurus  areTtaHus. 

monitor-car,  5. 

Rail.  :  A  car  liaving  a  central  longitudinal 
raised  portion  in  the  roof,  on  the  sides  of 
whii-h  portion  are  openings  for  ventilation  and 
panes  for  light. 

i  mon-l-tbr'-i-al,  a,     [Eng.  monitor;  -ioL] 
*  1.  Monitory,  admonitory. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monitor  or  monitors. 

"These  objections  ore  against  the  »n(mi(orirti  aystera, 
ftnd  not  against  the  occasional  use  of  iiioniti>m."^ 
Robinton  :  Method  *  OrganUation  (1863).  p.  405. 

3.  Performed  by  monitors. 

"The  CumniiaBJonera  of  National  Education  bare 
always  encouiMged  moniiorial  teachlug." — Robtnton  : 
Method  *  Orjanisalion.  p.  41 1. 

4.  C'.nducted  or  taught  by  monitors :  as,  a 
monitorial  school.    [Lancasterian-svstem.] 

inSn-i-tbr'-i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  monitorial; 
■ly.]  In  a  monitorial  manner;  by  means  of 
monitors  ;  like  a  monitor. 

mon-i-tor'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  (Lat.,  Ac,  monitor ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idm.] 

Zool.  :  A  lacertine  family  of  the  sub-order 
Cionocrania.  The  scales  of  the  belly  are 
quadrangular,  in  cross  bands;  on  back  and 
tdil  rhombic.  Tongue  long,  exsertile,  ending 
in  two  long  filaments,  sheathed  at  the  base. 
The  head  has  small  polygonal  shields.  The 
family  includes  the  largest  lizards  known, 
from  the  African,  Indian,  and  Australian 
regions.  Genera  :  Monitor  (q.v.),  sometimes 
called  Varanus  ;  Psammosaurus,  Odatria,  and 
Hydrosaurus. 

mon'-i-tor-ship,  «.  [Eng.  monitor;  ship.] 
The  i>ost  or  juisition  of  a  monitor. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  prizes  and  highest  distinctions 
In  the  school  wtia  to  atUin  to  a  mottUorahip."~lioi>in 
goii  :  Method  i  Orifanuation,  p.  411. 

mon'-J-tor-y,  a.  k  s.     [Lat.  inonitoriui^  from 
VKinitus,  j'a.  par.  of  moneo  =  to  remind,  to  ad- 
monish; Fr.  moiiitoire;  Sp.  &  It-al.  monitOT-io.) 
A*  As  adj. :  Warning ;  giving  warning  or 
admonition  ;  admonitory. 


*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  warning,  an  admonition, 
a  monition. 

"  The  Pope  writ  a  monitory  to  blm,  (or  that  he  bad 
broken  the  privilege  of  holy  cburcb,  and  taken  bis 
sou."' — Bacon  :  Apolhegnu. 

monitory-letters,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  Law:  Letters  of  warningand  admoni- 
tion sent  from  an  ecclesiastical  judge  upon 
information  of  scandal  and  abuses  withiu  the 
cognizance  of  his  court. 

mdn'-i-tress,  *  mon'-i-trix.  s.  (Eng. 
vwnitor;  -ejsd.j  A  female  monitor  or  ad- 
monisher. 

"  And  she.  vhose  veil  receives  the  Bbowa; 
Isaltereil  too.  and  knows  ber  power: 
Assumes  ;*  m-f^iUrets's  pride." 

.Scott  :  Roktby,  Iv.  11 

mo-niz'-i-ai,  s.  [Named  by  Mr.  Lowe  after 
M.  Monitz.'a  botanist  of  Madeira.] 

Bot,  :  A  genus  of  Urabelliferje,  family  Thap- 
sidae.  Monizia  editlis,  the  carrot-tree  of 
Madeira,  has  a  gnarled  woody  stem,  and  tri- 
angular decompound  leaves.  It  grows  on 
precipices  in  Deserta  Grande,  an  uninhabited 
Island  near  Madeira.  The  root  is  eaten  raw 
or  boiled. 

mdnlc,  5.  [A.S.  munec,  vninuc,  from  Lat. 
moimchus  =  a  monk,  from  Gr.  tiova.\6i  {mioiia- 
chos  =  (a.)  living  alone,  solitary  ;  (s.)a  monk, 
from  fiovo^  (rnonos)  =  alone,  single ;  Dut  &> 
Sw.  viunk;  Icel.  munkr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mwnic/t; 
M.  H.  Uer.  viunich,  miinech;  Ger.  monch ; 
Ital.  monaeo ;  Sp.  &  Port,  monge ;  O.  Fr. 
moigne ;  Fr.  moine.] 

1.  Church  Hist. :  A  male  religious  living  in 
community  (except  the  Chartreux  and  Camal- 
doli,  who  are  strictly  solitary),  bound  by  rule 
and  practising  the  counsels  of  perfection. 
The  name  was  in  universal  use  till  the  rise  of 
the  friars  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and"belongs 
properly  to  none  but  members  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  and  its  oft'shoots,  though  it  is 
often  loosely  applied  to  any  male  religious,  as 
in  the  line— 

"  The  solitary  numJt  that  shook  the  world." 

Montgomery  :  Luther. 

2.  Print. :  A  blacker  portion  in  a  printed 
sheet ;  a  dark  patch.  A  blackened,  wasted 
impression. 

monk-'bat.  s. 

Zool. :  Molossus  nasutus,  the  Smoky  MastiiT- 
bat.  The  name  Monk-bat  was  given  to  this 
species  by  Mr.  Gosse,  from  a  curious  habit  of 
segregation  on  the  part  of  the  males. 

monk-bird,  s.    [Fbiar-bird.] 

monk-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Squatina  angelvs.  The  name  of 
Monk-fish  is  given  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  head  to  a  monk's  cowl.  Called 
also  Angel-lish,  Shark-ray,  and  Kingston. 
(Yarrdl.) 

monk-flower,  monk's-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Monacanthus. 

monk-seal,  s. 

ZooL  :  Mo7iachus  albiventer,  the  sole  species 
of  the  genus  Monachus  (q.v.).  Their  mild 
disposition  and  their  teachableness  have  led 
to  their  frequent  exhibitinu  ;  the  "  talking 
fish "  of  showmen  generally  belong  to  this 
species. 

monk-seam,  s. 

1.  Naiit. :  A  double  seam  of  a  sail  made  by 
overlapping  selvages,  and  sewing  both  edges. 

2.  The  mark  left  on  a  ball  or  bullet  at  the 
junction  of  its  two  halves  by  the  mould. 

monk'^-cowl.  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Pterygodium. 

monk's-head,  s. 

lUA.  :  A  plant  of  the  genus  LeontodoiL 

monk's-hood,  s.     [Monkshood.] 

monk's-rhubarb,  s. 

Bot. :  A  spe<;ies  of  dock  {Rumex  alpinus); 
a  perennial  plant,  two  to  four  feet  high,  with 
a  st^ut  rootstock.  Naturalized  in  i)arts  of 
Britain.     Its  roots  are  used  in  medicine. 

mdnk-er-3^*  •  monk-er-le, s.  [Eng.  monk; 
-ery.) 

*  1.  Monastic  life;  monasticism  ;  monastic 
practices. 

"  Neither  do  I  meddle  with  their  evangelical  perfec- 
tion  of  vows,  uor  the  dangerous  Hervftode  of  their 
rash  and  impotent  votaries,  nor  the  iDoonvenleiicea  of 
their  monk^.'—BaU  ■  No  Peace  with  Rome.  §  li. 


*  2.  A  uioua-stery  ;    the    inhabitants  of   a 
mouiistery. 
3.  The  country  ;  rural  districts.    (Slang.) 
i.  Tramps,  vagrants.    {Slang  ) 

monk-ey.  *  monk-ie,  '  mnnk-ey, 
TUUnk-ie,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  ItcJ.  vxonic- 
chio  =  a  monkey  ;  diinin.  of  mona  =  an  ai^e, 
a  monkey;  Ital.  vionna ;  Sp.  mona;  Port. 
mona  =  A  she-monkey;  Sp.  &  Port.  mono  = 
a  monkey;  Ital.  monna  is  a  contraction  of 
m^uionna  =  lady,  mistress] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  a  child  or  young  pet 
son  in  real  or  jiret^nded  disapproval. 

"This  le  the  monkey'a  own  giving  out;  she  U  per- 
Ruatled  that  I  will  marrr  h*:t."—Shak£tp. .  OthiUo, 
iv.  1. 

(2)  A  sura  of  five  hundred  pouuds.  (Racing 
slang.) 

*'The  Grand  Hurdle  Handicap,  the  added  mone;  to 
which  iaa  -monktiy:    —DaUy  Chronicle.  Feb  3,  li8&. 

(3)  A  hod.    {Bricklayer'a  slang.) 

(4)  A  padlock.     (Prison  slang.) 

(5)  The  instrument  which  drives  a  rocket. 
(Military  slang.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Forging :  A  vertical  hammer,  consisting 
of  a  long  bar  of  iron,  running  loosely  through 
an  eye,  several  feet  above  the  anvil,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  foot  in  a  mass  of  iron,  called 
the  ram.  The  shaft  is  raised  by  a  chain  and 
drum  driven  by  the  engine,  and  has  an 
automatic  releasing  apparatus,  which  is  re- 
gulated to  drop  the  monkey  at  the  required 
height,  say  with  a  range  of  from  two  to  five  feet. 
The  mouicey  has  a  horizontal  range  of  about 
twenty  inches,  and  is  macfe  to  drop  upon  the 
spot  required  by  means  of  guy-rods  in  the 
Lands  of  two  workmen. 

2.  Pile-driving:  The  weight  of  a  pile  or 
post  Iriver,  which  is  raised  by  a  grapple  and 
chain,  and,  being  detached,  is  -"llowed  to  fall 
in  its  guides  on  to  the  head  of  the  pile.  The 
weight  is  actached  to  the  chain  by  a  dog, 
which  is  caused  to  relax  its  grip  by  a  trigger, 
or  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  stop  placed  at 
the  required  height. 

3.  Zoology : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  popular  name  for  any  one  of 
the  quadrumanous  mammals  having  a  well 
df.velnped  tail,  those  wanting  tails  being 
called  apes. 

(2)  A  quadrumanous  mammal  having  a  tail 
and  callosities,  but  no  cheek  pouches,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  baboon,  which  has  both, 
and  an  ape,  which,  besides  being  tailless,  has 
neither.  The  Capuchin  Monkey  is  the  genus 
Cebus  ;  the  Diana  Monkey,  Cercopithecns 
Diana;  the  Howling  Monkey  is  the  genus 
Mycetes  ;  the  Proboscis  JIuhkey  is  Semno- 
pithecus  larvaius ;  the  Sacred  Monkey,  S. 
entellus  [Hunooman]  ;  the  Silver-haired 
Monkey,/>a9offtnx//i(7HftoWIii;  and  the  Spider 
Monkeys  the  genus  Ateles. 

(3)  PL:  The  mammalian  order  Quadrumana 
(q.v.).  Tlie  Strepsirhine  Jlonkeys  are  the 
Lemurs,  the  Platyrhine  Monkeys  are  confined 
to  America,  and  the  Catarhine  Monkeys  are 
found  only  in  the  Old  World. 

t  (1)  Monkey's  allowance :  Blows  instead  of 
alms;  more  kicks  than  halfpence. 

(2)  To  get  or  have  one's  monkey  up:  To  get 
or  lie  in  a  bad  temper  ;  to  fly  into  a  passion. 

(3)  To  suck  the  monkey  :  A  term  used  among 
seamen  for  drinking  rum  out  of  cocoanuts, 
the  milk  having  been  poured  out  and  the 
liquor  substituted.  Also,  t*>  suck  liquor  out 
of  a  cask  by  means  of  a  straw  introduced 
through  a  hole  marie  with  a  gimlet, 

'•I  didn't  peach  at  Barbadoee  when  the  mta  tucked 
the  mortk^:  —Marryat .  Peter  Simple,  ch.  IviL 

monkey-block,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  single  block  strapped  to  a  bridge- 
piece,  which  Is  bolted  to  the  deck  or  other 
object. 

2.  A  block  nailed  on  the  topsail-yards  of 
Bonie  merchantmen,  to  lead  the  buntlines 
through. 

monkey-board, «.  The  step  at  the  rear 
of  an  omnibus  on  which  the  condoctOf  stands. 

monkey-boat,  s. 

X.  A  small  boat  used  tn  the  docks. 


I&te.  fat,  iSro,  amidst,  what,  1^11,  fether :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marfine:  go.  p6t. 
tt.  wore,  -w^li,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnlte.  our,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian.   sa«  cs  =  ei.ey  —  »;  ftu-ltw. 


monkey— monochromatlo 
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2.  A  l'>ii)4,  narrow  boat,  used  on  canals. 
(Fly-boat.] 

monkey-onp,  s.    [Monkey's  ccp.] 

monkey-engine,  ».  A  form  of  pile- 
tlnver,  h;i\iiiti  a  monkey  or  ram  weigliing 
at>out  400  pomuis,  moving  in  a  wooden  frame. 
The  monkey  i»  held  by  u  staple  in  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and  is  drawn  up  10  or  Id  feet,  or  higher 
if  nece.ssary,  by  meuuii  of  a  winch.  At  the 
top  of  the  lift  the  Imndk-s  of  the  tonga 
come  into  contact  with  two  inclined  planes, 
which  cause  the  tongs  to  open  and  drop  the 
monkey.  The  tongs,  being  then  lowered, 
become  self-engaged  with  the  staple,  and  so 
Uie  work  procee<ls.  The  pile-heads  are  hani- 
ened  by  lire  to  withstand  concussion.    [Pile- 

DRIVER.] 

monlcey-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Miniiilus  (q.v.). 

^  The  Gaping  Munkey-Mower  is  Mimuhis 
ringens ;  tiie  Omnge  Monkcy-Hower  or  Omnge- 
flower  is  M.  glutinoM;  the  Yelluw-flowered 
Monkey-flower  is  M.  In  tens ;  tlie  Scarlet 
Munkey-ttower,  M.  cardinalis ;  the  Rosy- 
•carletMonkey-flower,  M.  rosea-cardinalis. 

monkey- hammer,  s.  A  drnp-pre-ss  in 
whuMi  thr  lianiMier  is  ;i  Jailing  weiglii  ;  culled 
by  the  same  name  as  tlie  hummer  of  a  pile- 
driving  machine.     [Oliver.] 

monkey-jacket,  s.  A  short  close-fttting 
Jacket  of  bt.iiu  iii.iteiiiil,  worn  by  sailors,  &c. 

monkey-pot,  .<;. 

Bot. :  The  woody  pericarp  of  Lecythis,  espe- 
cially of  l.eciithU  UlUiTut. 

monkey-press,  s.    A  hammer  in  which 

the  diiver  consists  of  a  monkey  which  is 
alternately  rai.sed  and  dropped,  sliding  in 
guides.    One  form  of  power- iiammer. 

monkey-pump,  s.  The  sailor's  name 
for  tlie  sucking  siniw  introduced  at  a  gimlet- 
hole  in  a  wine  or  spirit  ctsk. 

monkey-puzzle,  s. 

Bot. :  Araucaria  imhricata. 

monkey-rail,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  supi>lementary  rail,  above  and 
lighter  than  the  quarter-rail. 

monkey-Stove,  s.  A  small  domestic 
stove. 

monkey-tall,  s.    a  sumll  crow-bar  used 

by  li.tval  gunners. 

monkey-wrench, ».  A  spanner  with  a 
movable  jaw,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  a 
screw  in  the  handle  to  the  size  of  the  uut  to 
be  turned. 

monkejr'a  bread,  $. 

Bet. :  The  Baobab-tree,  Adaiisonia  digitata. 
IAdan.sosia.] 

monkey's  onp,  monkey-cup,  «. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Nepenthes;  specially  ^e- 
penthes  distillatoria. 

monkey's  dinner-bell,  s. 

Bot. :  liura  crejntatis,  the  bacred  box-tree 
(q.v.). 

monkey's  porridge-pot,  «. 

Bot.  :  Lecythis  OUarin  and  L.  minor. 

*m6n  kc^,  v.t.  (MoNKEV,  s.]  To  imitate  as 
u  a  nmiikey  ;  to  ape. 

"  Monkfi/lny  tho  Lord." 

JUri.  Oriiteiiing  ;  Tal^i  of  VtUafranca. 

mftn'-kej^'ism.A.  (Eng.  moTiA^y;  -ism.]  Re- 
semblance to  a  monkey  in  habits,  disposition, 
or  actions. 

mAnk'-tao^d,  r  [Eng.  monk;  -hood.}  The 
character  or  condition  of  a  monk. 

*mi^hk'-Ing,a.  [Eng.  monfc-; -iny.]  Monkish. 

*'  MuiinatertM   aii>I    other    fnonMng    nocptwlM.'*— 
Cottridgt.    iAnnandals.) 

mftnk'-Ish,  'monk-jrsh,  a.  [Kng.  monk; 
•ish.]  rertaining  to  a  monk  or  monks  ;  mon- 
astic. 

•'  Nought  InUrruT'tj  the  riot,  thouith  In  lira 
Of  true  dpvutlun  mmikUK  liirpii«e  )ii)rii>.  ' 

Ultmn  :  VhilJ"  Harold.  I.  «7. 

mdhk'-ish-nSss,  ».  (Eng.  monkish;  -n«i«.] 
The  (jualiiy  or  sLttc  of  Ix-ing  monkish. 

*  mdnk'-lj^.  "  munke-lyo,  a.  [Eng.  monk ; 
-ly.\    Monkish. 

"Th«  chMtyayng  of  bli  munJUfy*  rnvmbna  "— .1  (r  T. 
Mart      Worket.  (.,  :t«. 


monks -hood,  a.      [Eng.    monk's,    and   hood; 
so  i-alie<l  from  the  hooded  sepals.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  genus  Aconitum,  called  also  Wolfs- 
bane ;  spec.[  Aconitum  li'aptUus. 

2.  Dieiytra  CuculUxria, 

mon-ni'-na,  «.    [Named  after  Monnino,  Count 

of  Flora  Blanca.J 

Bot.  :  The  bark  of  the  root  of  Monninn 
polystachya  and  M.  snlicifolia,  wlien  pounded 
and  moulded  in  a  fresh  state  into  balls,  or 
when  kept  till  dry,  is  detergent. 

mo'-no,  s.    [Native  name  in  Guatemala.] 

Zool. :  Mycetes  villosiis,  the  Black  Howler,  a 
black  monKey  with  a  voice  which  may  be 
hejird  two  miles  otf.  The  Indians  eat  its 
flesh.  It  is  found  in  forests  from.  East  Guate- 
mala to  Paraguay.    [Uowlkh.] 

mdn-6-,  pre/.     (Mon-,  pre/.] 

mono-compounds,  s.  pU 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  compounds 
coBtaiuiiig  one  atom  of  tlie  element  speci- 
fied, e.g.,  C-jH^ClOo,  mono-chloracetic  acid  ; 
CgH^HoX,  munu-phenylamine. 

mon-o-bas'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  moTw-,  and  Eng. 
ixuic]     (:?ee  the  compound.) 

monobasic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen only  is  c^ipaMe  of  displacenieut  by  one 
equivalent  of  a  monad  metal,  when  presented 
to  it  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate. 

mon-d-brom-,  in  comp.  [Pref  mono-,  and 
Eng.  biunu^ine).}  Containing  one  atom  of 
bromine. 

monobrom-butylene, «. 

Chem.:  CHsCHoCiir'CHo.  A  colourless  oil 
formed  from  butylene  diliromide  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate.  U  boils  at  160', 
and  unites  with  two  atoms  of  bromine  to  form 
butenyl  tribromide. 

t  mon'-o-carp,  t  mon-o-carp'-on,  s. 

[Pref.  mono-y  and  Gr.  KapTrot  (karpos)  =  Iruit ; 
Fr.  moiiocaiye.] 
Bot. :    A  plant  which  bears  fruit  but  once. 

[MONOCARPOUS,  ] 

mon-o-car-pel'-l^tr-^,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  carpellary.] 

Hot. :  Having  a  pistil  consisting  of  a  single 
carpel,  as  in  Leguininosie  and  Primulaceie. 

mon-o-car'-pi-a  (pi.  mon-o-car'-pi-SD,  s. 

[iMONOCAKl'.] 

Uot. :  Til'',  name  given  by  De  Candollo  to 
plants  capable  of  flowering  only  once. 

mon-d-carp'-ous,  mon- 6- carp -ic.  a. 

iPii'f.  nwnu- ;  llr.  #cap;ros  {karpus)  =  liuit,  and 
Eng.  sutf.  -oits,  -ic.] 

Bot.:  Bearing  fruit  but  once,  and  dying 
after  fructiliciit  ion.  Some  are  annuals,  some 
biennials,  a  few,  like  the  Agave  anu:rica}ia, 
live  many  years  before  rtowermg,  and  then, 
alter  blooming  once,  die.  (De  CandoUe,  Lindley, 
&c.) 

mon-o  96n'-triS,  $.  [Pref.  mono-t  and  Or. 
Kryrpii  (k'-iitri-<)  —  a  prickle.) 

Ichthy.:  An  aeanthopterygian  genus,  family 
Ber.vci(ia.  Snout  obtuse,  convex,  slmrt ; 
eye  of  moderate  size  ;  vdliform  teetli  on  pala- 
tine bone,  none  on  vomer.  Scales  very  large, 
bony,  forming  a  rigid  camjiace.  Ventrals  re- 
duced to  a  single  strong  spine,  and  a  few 
nidiinentnry  rays.  One  sjieciea  known.  Mono- 
centrisjapmiicHS,  from  the  sens  ofl"  Japan  and 
the  MauiitiuH.  It  is  not  common,  nor  does  it 
attain  any  size.    (Cimther.) 

m5n-6-9dph'-a-loiis,  a.     [Gr.  fiovoKt^iaXot 

{monoh'phaliis).] 

1.  Science:  Having  one  head,  but  two  dis- 
tinct, or  Hometiniea  blended,  bodies. 

2.  B"t. :  Having  a  single  head  of  flowers. 

mSn  d-9<Sph -a-lils,   (pi.    mfin  6  9iSph'- 

a  li),  s.  (Gr.  /ibi'Of  (jfionos)  =  single,  and 
Kt<i,a\-i\  (Arjifta/^  =  the  head.)  A  compound 
monster,  having  one  hiuid  and  two  bodies 
united  more  or  less  intinial4-ly. 

md-n$9'-er-$s,  *m6-n59'-er-dt, «.    [r-at., 

from  Gr.  tiovoKipuy:  {mow)keru»\  from  movoc 
(moHo.")  =  single,  and  «tpa«  (Xrnw)  =  a  hom.] 


"I.  VTd.  Lang.  ;  A  one-horned  creature;  m 
anicom. 

"  Mi^'hty  monoevrMM  with  nnmeAaurotl  tAyln." 

6fM't4vr  :  F.  <t..  11.  UL  2& 

n.  TechnUaUy : 

1.  Astron.  :  Tlie  Unicorn,  one  of  the  con- 
st^dlati'ins  introduced  by  Hev.lius.  It  Is 
surrouiitietl  by  Hydra,  Cams  .\4aj0r,  Orion, 
and  Cams  Minor.  All  the  stars  in  it  are 
smull. 

2.  ZooU  :  Unicom-shell ;  a  genus  of  proso- 
branchiato  gasterop|od8,  division  Siphonoslo- 
mata,  family  Buccinida.'.  The  genus  is  peculiar 
to  the  west  coast  of  America,  whence  eighteen 
species  have  been  brought.  The  shell  resem- 
bles that  of  Purpuni  (ipv.).  but  with  a  spiral 
groove  on  the  wii>>rls,  ending  in  a  prominent 
spine,  or  tooth,  at  the  lower  or  auterior  end 
of  the  outer  lip. 

"  md-n69'-cr-dt,  «.    [Monoceros.) 

mon-d-chla-myd'-e-ea, ».  pi.  [Pref.  monO'; 

l.at.  chlainijs,  (;;enit.  dUamydos)  =  a  cloak  or 
mauLle  ;  and  feiu.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -eoi.] 

Bot. :  The  name  introduced  by  Professor 
Perleb  in  183S  for  a  cbss  of  Exogens  having 
the  perianth  simple,  incomplete,  or  wanting. 
Hooker  and  Arnott  adojtt  the  name,  making 
the  dicotyledonous  or  exo-pienous  plants  a 
class  and  Mouoch!atnydei£  a  sub-class. 

mon-o-chla-myd'-e-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
vwnuchiamy\it{u) ;  Eng.  sutl   -oits.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  one  floral  envelope;  having 
a  calyx  but  no  corolla. 

mdn-d-chl6r-a-9et'-io,  «.  [Pref.  mono-, 
and  Eng.  diloractiic]  Derived  fixun  chlorine 
and  acetic  acid. 

monochloracetic-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  C2U3CIO.J  =  Cll.jCl-COOH.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  sunlight.  It  boils  at 
ltio%  but  solidities  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline 
mas:^  which  melts  at  64',  and  dissolves  esKily 
in  water. 


mon-o-chlor-hy'-drin,  «. 

and  Eng.  chlvi'hydria.\ 


[Pref.   mono-t 


Chem.:   C3H5(OH>jCI 


r  CH2.CI 

)  CH.OH. 
CCII^.OH 


Ob- 


taincd  by  heating  glycerin  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  lOU"  for  40  or  50  hours. 
It  is  a  thick,  sweet,  ami  sharp  tasting  liquid  ; 
8p.  gr.  14,  and  boiling  at  2'M'''2.iy. 

mdn'-6-chord,  5.     [Gr.   tLovoxopSov  (mono- 

chonl-n),     Irtun     fxovoxopSoi    (vtututi  hordt's)  = 
having  only  one  string  :  pdvo?  (inonos)  =  alone, 
single,  an<t  x°P^^  (cyii/rdc)  =  a  siring,  a  cord; 
Fr.  monachorU*:.] 
Music: 

1.  An  ancient  Instrument  with  one  string 
whuth  was  played  as  a  guitar.  It  grew  into  a 
mariichord,  in  which  numerous  suiugs  were 
played  by  quills. 

2.  A  single  string  stretched  across  a  board 
or  soundboard,  under  which  a  moveat>le  bridge 
can  be  moved  at  pleasure.  By  placing  unuer 
the  string  a  diagram  of  the  proportionate 
lengths  of  string  required  for  tiie  production 
of  just  intervals,  the  ear  can  l)e  trained  and 
experiments  tan  be  made.  It  was  also  called, 
or  rather  the  results  obtained  from  it  were 
called,  the  tmrniuiiical  auiuii.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  invenl*,'d  by  Pythagoras. 

mon-^chor'-I-a,  $.    [Gr.  i^ovo^  (momu)  = 

alone,  and  xopoc  (chores)  =  a  dancer.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ponte<lemceiP.  Monoehoria 
vaginalis  Is  given  by  the  native  Indian  doctor? 
in    liver   complaints   and    disorders   of  the 

stomach. 

mdn-^ohrj^m&t'-lo,  a.     [Or.  n6vot  (memoa) 

=  alone,  single,  and  \p<'»m<i  (fhromn)  =  colour; 
Fr.  moHoi-'tnim.i/i./it^.l  Coiist-^tingof  one  colour 
only  ;  presenting  rays  of  light  of  one  colour 
only. 

monoohromatlo-lamp,  *.    A  lamp  rt^d 

with  a  iriixiurr  nr  a  Mthition  uf  coninion  salt 
and  iiloh.d.  It  gives  a  yellow  li^ht  nnd  a 
ghasUy  :i|>p<-.'imiii  e  t'l  the  human  face,  objects 
ap[H-aniig  yelluw  or  black. 

monochromatlo -light,  1. 

Optics:    The  same  as  Homoornrous-uobt 

(q.v.). 


bod,  b^  :  p6iit,  J<$\^1 :  cat,  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem :  thin,  ^is  :  sin,  as  :  expect,  :CConophon.  oscist.    ph  =  C 
-olan,  -tian  ~  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shtln ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  =  zbiin.    -oious,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shiia.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b^  d^L 
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monochrome— monogamian 


fM on' -n-nh rom a ,    s.      (Gr.    (uiofo?    {pioims)  — 
alone,  siiij^le,  ami  xp^tia  {chwmo)  =  a  colour.] 
Art:    A  paintiu'^  executed  in  imitation  of 
bas-reliefs,  in  tints  of  one  colour  only,  re- 
lieved by  light  and  shade. 

mon'-o-chrom-y,  s.  [Eng.  moTwchTomie) ; 
;/.J    The  .irt  o(  painting  in  monochrome. 

m5n-6-chr6n'-xc,  a.  [Gr.  fi6vo<;  (mono$)  = 
alone,  single,  xpo^^^  (c?ir07ios)  =  time.] 

1.  Ord.  Ijxng. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  and 
the  same  time;  existing  at  the  same  time; 
contemporaneous. 

t  2.  Geol.  (Of  strata,  &c.) :  Contemporaneous  ; 
deposited  at  or  about  tlie  same  time. 

inon-6-9ir-i-a-ted,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  ciliated  (q.v.).]  Furnished  with  one 
cilium. 

^6n-6-cir'-rhu3,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Lat. 
cirrus  =  a  curl,  a  tendril.] 

Jchthy. :  An  acanthopteryaian  genns,  family 
Polyceutridie(q.v.).  One(possiblyt\vo)spefie3 
known,  from  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  tropical 
America.  Thi*y  are  small  fishes,  and  feed 
upon  aquatic  insects. 

mon'-d-cle,  s-  ■*-  nmlesa  eye-glass  for  one 
eye. 

mon-O-Clin'-al,  a.  [Pref.  mono-;  Gr.  kAiVm 
{klino)  =  to  make  to  bend.] 

Geol. :  Having  one  single  dip,  persistent  for 
a  considerable  distance. 

mon-o-clin'-ic,    mon-oc'-lin-ate,    a- 

[JIOMOCLIN'AL.] 

Min.  t£-  Crystal. :  Inclining  in  one  direction. 

mono  Clinic-system,  s. 

Min.  £  Cryst'd. :  Having  two  of  the  axial 
intersections  rectangular  and  one  oblique  ; 
having  the  lateral  axes  at  right  angles  to  one 
aniti-her,  one  of  them,  moreover,  being  olilique 
to  the  vertical  axis  and  the  other  at  right 
an^'les  to  it. 

mono-cU-no-he'-dric,  a.  [Pref.  mono-; 
Gr.  KAiuti}  (kliiio)  =  to  bend,  and  e6pa(/terfra)  = 
a  se;it,  a  base.]  The  same  as  MoNOCLiN:c(q.v.). 

t  mon-oc'-li-nous,  a.    [Monocunal.) 

Bot.:  Having  the  two  sexes  in  the  same 
flower ;  hermaphrodite. 

mon-oc'-o-tyle,  a.    [Monocotvxedon.] 

Dot. :  The  siinie  as  Monocotvledonous  (q.v.). 

mon-6-c6t-y-le'-d6n,  s.      [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng..  tki:.  cotyledon  (q.v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  A  plant  having  a  single  cotyled-m, 
or  seed  leaf;  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Mono- 
cotyledones  (q.v.). 

2.  Fl.  :  The  English  name  of  the  Monocoty- 
ledoues  (q.v.). 

mon-6-c6t-y-le*-don-e§,  t  mon-6-cot- 
y-le-do'-n2-?e,  -'^.  pi.  [Pn-f.  mono-  ,■  Lat. 
cotyledon,  (q.v,),  and  masc.  or  fi-m.  pi.  adj.  sull. 
-es,  or  fern.  -c(s.  ] 

Bot.  :  The  first  form  was  used  by  Jussleu, 
and  the  second  by  De  CandoUe  to  designate 
the  vegL'table  sub-kingdom  called  also  Endo- 
gens.    [Endogen.] 

mon-o-cot-y-le'-don-ous,  a.  [Eng.  mono- 
cutykdon;  -ous.]     Having  a  single  cotyledon. 

monocotyledonous-plants,  5.  p!.  The 

sub-kingdom  or  cla>)S  Endo^ens. 

m6-noc'-ra-cy,s.  [Gr.  fj.6vos(monos)=  alone, 
single,  and  Kparew  (kratco)=^  to  rule.]  Go- 
vernment by  a  single  person ;  autocracy. 

■  m6n'-6-crat,  s.  [JIonocracy.]  One  who 
governs  aluue  ;  an  autocrat. 

mon-oc'-n-lar,  'mon-oc'-n-late,  *m6ii- 
6c-U-lous,  u.  [Gr.  p.6fos  (Hio)ios)  =  alune, 
single,  and  Lat.  oculas  =>  an  eye.] 

1.  Having  one  eye  only ;  one-eyed. 

2.  Adapted  for  use  with  one  eye  only :  as, 
a  monocular  microscope. 

3.  Tlie  act,  capacity,  or  result  of  seeing 
with  an  instrument  adapted  for  one  eye  only. 

"Ou  the  rel.itlve  apparent  brightness  of  objects  in 
binocular  and  moiwaitar  TiBioa.  — firtt  Aasoc.  Jteport 
(1877).  ii.  Si. 

mon'-o-cule,  s.    ^MoNonnLAK.] 


*  mon-oc'-u-liis,  s.    [Monocular.] 

/.■■ol.  :  According  to  Linna?us,  a  genus  of 
Apterous  Insects.  He  included  under  it 
various  Entomostraca,  such  as  Daphuia. 

m6n-6-93?s-tid'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mono-t  and 
Latinised  diiuin.  of"  Gr.  kvo-tis  {kmtis)=& 
bladder.] 

Zool. :  A  doubtful  order  of  Gregarinida, 
consisting  of  tiiose  whicli  have  but  a  single 
cavity.  Perhaps  all  tlie  Gregarinida  may 
answer  to  the  description,  in  which  case  the 
order  lapses.    (Nicholson,  &c.) 

mon-o-dac'-tyl-ous,  a.    [Gr.  iiouo&olktvKo^ 
(motwiA-iktiilos)  =  one-fingered  :    pref.    mono-, 
and  Gr.  5dKTi>Aos  (daktulos)^^  a  finger.] 
Zool. :  Having  one  finger  or  one  toe. 

mon'-o-delpb,  s.    [Mosodelphia.] 

Zool. :  A  mammal  of  the  division  or  sub-class 
Monodelphia. 

mon-o-delph'-i-a,  s.  -pi.  [Pref.  nwno-,  and 
Gr.  5eA.|>i;s  (delphu's)  =  the  womb.] 

Zool  :  The  name  given  by  De  Blainville  to  a 
division  of  Mammalia,  in  which  the  uterus  is 
single,  but  still  shows  a  tendency  to  duality 
by  being  divided  above.  It  opens  into  a 
single  vagina,  which  is  distinct  from  the 
rectum.  The  young  are  nourished  within  the 
uterus  until  they  are  able  to  suck.  This 
division  contains  all  Mammals,  except  Marsu- 
pialia  and  Monotreinata.  It  was  divided  by 
Prof.  Huxley  into  Deciduata  an<l  Non-decidu- 
ata,  but  now  forms  his  class  Eutheria.    [Pro- 

TOXaERIA.] 

mon-O'delpli'-i-an,  a.   &  s.     [Eng.,   &c. 

monodt:!phi(/t) ;  -an  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Monodelphia;  destitute  of  a  raarsupium  or 
pouch. 

"The  moTtodelphian  foetus  is  supplied  with  nourish- 
ment."—i7itj;/fj/  :  introd.  to  Ctautf.  qf  AnitnaU,  p.  ao. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Monodplph  (q.v.). 

toon-O-delph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  monodelph- 
(•''):  -'^'J  ^^^  same  as  Mosjodelphian,  A. 
(q.v.). 

mon  -  6  -  delph' -  OUS,  a.  [Eng.,  &c  mono- 
delpJii^ia);  -oii-s.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  MoN^ADELPHOus(q.v.). 

2.  ZooL  :  The  same  as  Mosodelphian,  A. 

"  Tlie  type  of  a  distinct  order  of  monodtiphtus 
mammals.  —Uitxley :  Introd,  to  Clati.  Anim..  p.  S8. 

mon-o-di-^-met'-ral,  a.    [Pref.  rnono-j  and 

Eng.  diametral.] 

Geom. :  A  term  used  of  quartan  curves  with 
a  single  diameter  as  opposed  to  doubly  iba- 
metral  quartan  curves.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newmmi 
digests  the  fonner  into  four  groups,  twenry- 
one  cla.sses.     {Brit.  Assoc  Rep.  (1372),  ii.  23.) 

*  mo-nod' -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  monod(y);  -ical.] 
Oi  or  pertaining  to  a  monody. 

mon-o-di-clila-myd-e-ous,  n.  [Pref. 
mono-;  Gr.  6i  ('/')  —  twice  ;  x^a/i^^  (cWamus), 
genit.  x^'^M'^Sos-  (clilamudos)  =  a  cloak,  and 
Eng,  sutf.  -eous.] 

Bot. :  Having  indifferently  either  a  calyx 
only  or  both  calyx  and  corolla. 

*  mon-o-di-met'-ric,  a.    [Pref.  mono-;  Gr. 

6i  (di)  =  twice,  and  Eng.  metric] 

Crystall. :  Having  the  vertical  axis  unequal 
to  the  lateral  one,  as  the  square  prism  and  the 
square  octahedron. 

*  mon'-6~dist, s.  [Eng.  monod{y);  -ist.]  One 
who  writer  or  sings  a  monody. 

mon'-6-ddn,  s.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Gr.  63ou? 
(odous),  genit.  bSovros  (odoiitos)  =a  tooth.] 

Zool.  :  Narwhal ;  a  genus  of  Delphinidae,  from 
the  Arctic  Seas.  It  contains  but  one  species, 
Monodon  monoceros,  remarkable  for  its  denti- 
tion. The  lower  jaw  in  both  sexes  is  edentu- 
lous ;  in  the  male,  the  upper  jaw  has  two  mo- 
lars concealed  in  the  gum,  and  two  canines  ; 
the  right  is  usually  pudimentary.  though  some- 
times abnormally  developed,  the  left  grows  to 
an  enormous  size,  forming  a  trunk  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  length,  spirally  twisted.  It  is 
probably  an  offensive  weapon.  In  the  female 
there  are  two  rudimentary  canines  in  the  ujiper 
jaw,  the  left  sometimes  developing  into  a 
tusk. 


mdn-o-don'-ta,  s.    [Monodon.j 

Zool.  :  Kosary-shell ;  a  genus  of  holostoma- 
tous  prosobranchiate  gasteropoda,  family  Tur- 
binidie.  Top-shai>ed,  resembling  the  peri- 
winkle in  form;  the  whorls  aregroo\ed  and 
granulated  spirally ;  lip  thickened  and  grooved, 
columella  irregularly  toothed  ;  operculum 
whorled  and  horny.  Ten  recent  si  ecies  are 
known  from  West  Africa,  the  Ked  Sea.  India, 
and  Australia  Mangrove-swamps  form  their 
favourite  habitat. 

mon-o-dbr'-a,  s.  [Pref.  mono-^  and  Gr. 
i>iupov  (iiorony=za.  gift.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonacese,  tribe  Anonese. 
There  are  numerous  carpels.  Five  are  known, 
natives  of  Africa.  Monodora  Afyristica  has 
the  qualities  of  the  nutmeg.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  West  Indies. 

*  mon'-o-dra-ma,     *  mon'-o-drame,  ». 

[Gr.  tioi'o?  (mo/(osJ=: alone,  single,  and  Spafia 
{drama)  =  a  doing,  a  drama.]  A  dramatic 
piece  for  one  performer  only. 

•  m6n-6-dra-mat'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  Tnono-,  and 
Eng.  dramatic  {q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
innnodrama. 

mon'-o-dy,  s.  [Gr.  isovx^SCa.  (monodia),  from 
fiovwSos  {monodos)  =■  singing  alone  :  fi.6yo<; 
(mohos)=  alone,  single,  and  w^q(ot/i)  =  a  song; 
Fr.  monodie  ;  Ital.  monodid.]  A  song  for  a 
single  voice,  generally  of  a  plaintive  cliaracter. 
The  term  was  originally  applied  to  vocal  soloa 
in  the  church  service. 

"  Let  -monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew." 

Byron  :  English  Bards  i  .*icoich  Heviewert. 

t  mon-o-dy-nam'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  *moio-.  and 
Eng.  (/)/rt/tni(c(q.v.).]  Havingculyone  power, 
capacity,  or  talent.     (De  Quincey.) 

t  mon-o-dy'-nam-i^m,  9.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  iiynamism.\ 

Philos.:  The  teaching  that  all  the  powers 
of  nature  proceed  from  one  principle.  Such 
were  tiie  speculations  of  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
and  Diogenes  of  Ai^ollonia. 

"Side  by  side  with  this  tentative  and  growing 
monotheism,  there  is  a  bold  and  unli^aiutiiig  muiio- 
dynamism."— 0.  H.  Lewes  *  Bist.  PhUos.  (I&80I.  L  3. 

mon-ce'-ci-a  (c  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Pref.  mow-, 
and  oJKta  (oikia.).  oIkiov  (oikion),  oIkos  (oikos) 
=  a  house.) 

Bot. :  The  twenty-first  class  in  the  artificial 
system  of  Linuxus.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  separate,  but  on  the  same  plant, 
[MoNCECious].  It  contains  eight  orders, 
Monandria,  Diandria,  Triandria,  Tetrrindria, 
Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Polyaudria,  and  Mon- 
adelphia. 

"  mon-08''Oian,  a.  &  s.    [Mon(ecia.] 

A,  As  olIj.  :  The  same  as  Moniecious  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  monoecious  plant. 

mon-oa'-cious,  a.    [Moncecia-] 

1,  Zool. :  Tlie  term  is  .sometimes  used  of  ani- 
mals in  which  the  two  sexes  are  not  distinct. 
Examples:  some  moUusca,  as  land-snails, 
ptt-ropods,  opisthobranchs,  and  certain  con- 
chifers.  The  monoacious  land-snails  require 
reciprocal  union.  (S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca 
(ed.  3rd),  p.  40. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  stamens  in  one  flower  and 
the  pistils  in  another,  both  flowers  being  on 
the  same  plant.    [Difficrous.] 

m6n-C8'-9ism,  s.  [Moncecious.]  The  state 
of  being  mouoscious. 

mon-o-form'-in,  s.  [Pref.  mono-;  Eng. 
j'orm{ic),  and  suff.  -in  (Chcm.).] 

Chem.  :  CaH5(OH)2'OCHO).  The  fomii*' 
ether  of  glycerin.  Olitained  by  heating  gly- 
cerin with  oxalic  acid  to  100',  and  extractinfr 
by  means  of  ether.  It  is  a  ccdourless  liquid, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  etlu-r,  miscible  with 
water,  and  di.stilling  unchanged  in  a  vacuum. 
On  heating  to  200',  itdi^cnmpi'S'-sinto  carbouio 
acid  gas,  water,  and  allyl  alcohol. 

mon'-o-gam,  s.    [Monooamy.) 

Bot. :  A  plant  which  has  a  simple  flower. 

•mon-O-ga'-mi-a.  s.    pi.     [Monogamy.] 

Bot.  ;Plantshavingflo\versdistinct  from  each 
other,  and  not  collected  into  a  I'apitntniii.  It  is 
not  now  recognised  in  any  system  as  an  order. 

*  mon-o-ga'-mi-an,  a,  [Eng.,  &c.  mono- 
gamiia)  (q.v.);  su'tf.  -an.]  A  plant  belonging 
to  the  Moiiogamia  (q.v.). 


late,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll.  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Sj^rlan.   si,oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tew. 


monogamic— monomania 
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mdn-o-g^xn'-lo,  a.  [Eng.  monogani(y);  -ic] 
Tlie  same  as  SlosooAMuus  (q.v.). 

•  md-nog'-a^mist,  «.  [Eug.  vumogam^y); 
-w/.J 

1.  One  who  dlsallowa  or  disapproves  of 
second  marriages ;  an  advocate  of  marrying' 
only  once. 

"  I  valued  myself  »pon  being  a  atrict  m9noffami4t." 
-Goldsmith:   rirrir  o/ »'nJt«/I«/<l,  cb.  xiv. 

2.  One  who  has  only  one  wife  ;  as  opposed 
to  a  bigamist  or  polyg-.tniist. 

mo  nog'-a-moua,    a.     (Kng.    jnonoga7n(ji) ; 

L  Ordinary  iMTigiuuje  : 

1,  Advocating  monogamy  or  the  practice  of 
marrying  only  once. 

2.  Marrying  only  one  at  a  time ;  opposed  to 
lig.inious  or  polygamous. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Dot.  :  Having  flowers  distinct  from  each 

OtIltT.      [MONOOAMIA.] 

2.  Zoql. :  Pairing  with  a  single  mate,  and 
living  in  couples. 

md-nog'-a-my,    •mo-nog'-a-mle,  '. 

(Lat.  mono^jami't.  from  Gr.  fjiovoya^La  (monO' 
gfimia),  from  tiovo^  (monos)  =  alone,  single,  and 
yafiX)<!  igamvs)  —  marriage.] 
L  Ordinary  Langtiarje : 

1.  The  prat-tice  of  marrying  only  once  ;  t!ie 
principle  which  forbids  the  second  marriage 
of  a  widow  or  widower. 

2.  The  marrying  of  only  one  at  a  time  ;  as 
opposed  to  bigamy  or  polygamy. 

IL  Zool. :  The  habit  of  pairing  with  a  single 
mate. 

mon-o-gas'-tric,  a.  [Gr.  fiowov  (monos)  = 
aluiie,  ains^Ie,  and  yatrrnp  (gastir)  =  tlie  sto- 
mach.]    Having  only  vue  stomach, 

mon-o-gEen'-e-sis,  «.     [Gr.  fiovo^  (Tnonos)=^ 
al'ine,  single,  and  yeVc<7-is  (genesis)  =  origin.] 
Biology  : 

1.  A  terra  used  by  Van  Bencden  to  denote 
direct  development  of  an  embryo  from  a 
parent  similar  to  itself.    (Brande  S  Cox.) 

2.  Prof.  A.  Thomson  applies  the  term  to 
the  descent  of  an  individual  from  one  parent 
fonn,  containing  both  the  si>erm  cell  and 
germ  cell ;  mnno^ony.  (It  is  used  also  by 
Hacckel  in  this  sense.) 

mon-d-gon'-e-sy,  5.  [Monogenesis.]  The 
a'telrinelliat  the  human  race  has  sprung  from 
a  single  spt-'cies. 

mon-o-se-netT-ic,  a.  [Monooenesis.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  munr.genehis  ;  monophyletic 
"There  jvre  liKlrod  twu  aclioola  uf  Dbyslologlsts.  the 
TM>lyKetietiC(iuJ  Uta  monofi-rlic,  tlteiorinrnwliniUini; 
fioiii  tho  tM.'Kimiiiig  a  \-arlcty  of  i.riinillvo  ct'll--*.  th.t 
I.it,t<fr jxMtiiUtlii^  l.ut  "HO  crU.  AS  tho  Boiir.e  of  uM 
triiiK-  — J/ax  Mutter  :  yru$er4  ilagazlne,  July,  187S. 

piA  -  nog'-  on  -  ignit   s.      [Fr.   'monoghiisTiie.'\ 

[iluNOOtNtial-i.] 

A'nthroji. :  Ttie  system  which  assumes  that 
all  men  beUm.^  to  a  single  race,  or  that  all  nieu 
are  descended  from  a  single  pair.     [Mono- 

Oi.NlsT,  B.] 

*■  Flve-alxtha  of  the  public  »r8  taiiijht  this  AdAmltIo 
tnottoi-nif'V,  HA  If  Itvrcranu  eatabllitli«l  truttu"— J/u^- 
Icy  ;  CrUliuvt  {\'aVA\.  \t.  IJU. 

mo-nog'-cn-ist.  a,  &  .«.     [Fr.  monoginiste.] 

A.  As  futj.:   Furlainiiig  to  or  la  any  way 

Ct^miei-ted  with  nicinog(riiisiii. 

"Tbe  mtnofftnUt  bypothaaea,"— iTuxl^v.*  Criti'/ue» 
118731.  p.  lb% 

B.  As  substantive : 

Antkrop.  :  A  supporter  of  nionn;,'cnisiit. 
Bnxicy  divides  them  into  tliree  classes:— (1) 
"Adamites,"  who  aecept  the  Mosaic  account 
of  tlie  ereation  literally  ;  (U)  those  who  oecupv 
a  middle  i>osition  between  the  **Adam!ti-.->^' 
and  the  Itational  Monngt'iiists"  ;  and  (ji) 
"  KaLnmal  MMinj^^tiii.st-s,"  inclutiing  Liima-vi.s, 
Buffon,  Ulunienbach,  Cuvicr,  and  Pritchard. 
Their  views  are  :  (l)Tliatthe  present  conditinii 
of  the  eurtli  has  exisU'd  for  untold  ages  ;  (2) 
that  at  an  extremely  remote  period  man  wns 
created  sonn-wliere  between  the  Cau<*a8ua  and 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  ;  (:i)  thotiis  men  multiplied 
they  iiiigiated  ;  and  (4)  that  tlimalic  inlUietices 
and  other  conditions  are  Mulhcient  tu  account 
tor  all  the  diversities  ol  mankiikd. 
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m6n-6-Se-niSt'-ic,a.  {Zuz.monoQcnist;  -icj 
The  same  as  MuNixjtNisr,  A.  (q.v.), 

"Coiuhiiiiug  all  tli»t  ia  gimtl  in  tlio  MonogvnUtic 
niiil  i'ulygcuiAtlc  •ciiuula.' — UuMnn;  i^ritviutt  lia>;il, 
p.  l(>i 

mon'-o-gen^  s.  vl*     [Frcf.  mono-,  and  Gr. 

ytwaui  {jjcnaao)  —  to  produce.] 

Chetn, :  A  t*;rm  applied  by  Erlenmeyer  to 
those  elements  winch  combine  wiilt  one 
another  in  one  proportion  only :  thus  liy- 
drogen  and  chlorine  uuiiu  iu  the  propurtiun 
of  one  part  by  weight  of  the  iurmcr  lo  SJ'j 
parts  of  the  latter,  and  iu  no  other. 

mo-nog -en-y,  5.  [Gr.  ^oTOYeVsta  (mono- 
'jcncia),  from  ^oroycMJ?  (niuiit-'gctic^)  =■  oi  (Hio 
and  tlie  s;ime  blood  ;  prel".  vwtto-f  and  yti-os 
(genos)  =  race,  stock,  family.] 

ArUhrojK :  The  opinion  or  tenet  that  man- 
kind sprang  irom  a  single  pair. 

t  mon-o-gon'-XC,  o.  [Eng.  momgon(y)  ; -ic] 
Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  counccLed  with 
monogony  ('[.v.). 

"The  ptieiKiiiu-iiuu  of  ii<>ii'*sexu;il  or  ym^nvgonie  pro- 
pBgAtlou."— y/iwcAti.-  JiiiC.  CrvatioJt,  i.  1A3. 

t  mo-nog' -O-ny,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vwnogonia: 
piL-l".  m-iiio't  and  Gr.  761^$  (jtmos)  =  birth, 
descent.] 

Biol. :  Propagation  by  fission  or  gemma- 
tion ;  non-sexual  propagation. 

"This  kind  of  monoffony  la  exceedingly  widely 
spT&bA."—U'tt:ckel:  Uitt.  C'rviUion,  i.  19L 

mon'-o-gram,  s.  [Lat.  ■motiugratmiui,  from 
Gr.  fj.ovoypaixfj.a7oi'  (monogrammaton)  =  a  mark 
formed  of  one  letter;  juoi-os  (f/U';t('i)=  alone, 
single,  and  ypd/i^o  {fframinu)  —  a  letter  ;  t'r. 
tiwnogrammc.l 

*  1.  A  single  character  in  writing. 

"The  Doctor  ia  of  opinion  thnt,  before  the  writing  of 
words  was  so  BiiuplitiL'd  aa  to  i>o  divided  inU>8yllut)ie.H, 
words  were  ev[>rusaed  ...  by  some  arbitrnry  siyn. 
li^urtt  or  chHiHi:U:r,  de^tinud  to  express  cumpleuj 
Words,  nnd  which  lie  Ihtrciore  calls  nujnogrants.' ^ 
Ueiit.  JtiKj..  Jaa.  18ya.  p.  43. 

*  2.  A  picture  drawn  in  lines  without 
colour ;  a  sketch. 

3.  A  cii>her  composed  of  two  or  more  lettei-s 
arranged  or  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  single  object,  and  used  on  seals, 
letter-paper,  &c.,  and  by  artists  as  the  signa- 
ture ou  thfir  paintings,  engravings,  ^c. 

*ni6n'-6-granx-nial,rt.  [Kui^.  monogram, ;  -nL] 

1,  In  tlie  style  or  fashion  of  a  monogram  ; 
pertaining  to  monograms. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  sketch. 

"Though  it  be  but  aa  it  were  a  irtonofframmal 
deacriptiiiii.aiid  h  kind  of  rude  draught  aa  It  were  wilb 
a  cole.  —Fothertii/:  AC/uonuuCix.  p.  »5i 

•  mon-d-gram'-mlc, "  mon-o-gram- 
mj,t-ic,  •  mon-o-gram-mous.u.   iLn.;. 

nti'iiograiii ;    -ic,    -a(i'.',    -oits.]      The    same    iis 
JluNOGRAMMAL  iq,.V.), 

mon'-o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  n6vov  (vionos)  ^  alone, 
i-iiigle,  and  ypa<'tir}  (gruphC)  —  a  writing  ;  ypa^^ 
(gniphu)=.  to  write.]  An  account  or  descrip- 
tion of  a  single  thing  or  class  of  things  ;  an 
essay  on  a  single  object. 

"Tho  pumiihlet  atitl  reinnlna  the  boat  mtmotp-afft 
on  the  subject  In  polut  ol  uiai]njd."—AUutttgumt  Au^ 
19.  1&.^2,  p.  -Zii. 

mon'-o-gr^ph,  v.t.  [Monograph,  «.]  To 
write  or  rompohC  a  mon(»graph  of;  lo  deseribo 
in  a  monograj'h. 

"The  Uritluli  apcctes  of  Luinhrlcua  have  never  hern 
cnri'fnlly  f/i'iitfiirtijififd,"  —  Uarwhi :  J\»muitioti  vj 
fcgcCulj'e  Muuld.  uli.  L 

md-ndg'-ro-'Pher,  *.  [Eng.  7W>nogra}>h:  -er.] 
Unu  vviiu  writes  or  composes  a  moiutgiaph. 

mon  d-gr&ph'-ic,  mon-i-gr&ph'-Io-al, 

u.     [Eng.  Jno tiogru pit  ;  -ic, -kulJ 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  mono- 
graph. 

2,  Drawn  in  lines  without  colour. 

mon-o-griipli'-io-al-l^,  adi\  [Fnp.  mono- 
giupUicni;  -tit.]  In' the  niuuiior  ol  u  mono- 
grapli ;  iu  a  monogiaph. 

mo-nog'-ra-phist,  a.  ['Eng. monograph  :  -ist.) 
A  writi-r  of  a  monogniph. 

•  mi-nog'-r^phous,  a.    [Knc  mnnntrraph  ; 

•tnis]    The  HJiiiie  us  .Munoobaphic  (ii.v.>. 

mo-nog'-ra-phjr,  $,    iMonihikacm,  a.] 
•  1.  A  nionograpli. 

2.  Delineation  in  lines  without  colours ;  an 
outline  sketch. 


t  mon'-o-gyn, ».    [Monoovnia.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  Liuua^n  order  Hono- 
gyuia  (q.v.). 

m6n-o-gyn'-i-a, ».  pi.    (Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 

yvyrj  (guiii)  =■  a  'woman.] 

But. :  An  order  of  plants  in  Linncpus's  artl* 
fleial  system.  It  consists  of  those  with  one 
stamen.  Various  classes  have  an  order  Mono* 
gynia. 

xndn-o-gSrn'-i-an,    mi-ndgr-^-oiis,    o. 

{Eng.  mvnogj/n :  -ian,  -mis.]  Pertaining  tu  the 
order  Mouogyuia;  liaving  only  one  style  jr 
pistil. 

mon-o-g^-noB'-9i-al,  a.  (Pref.  mono-,  Gr. 
yu*^  {<jvne)~a  woman,  a  pistil,  and  olxia 
(oikiu)  =  a  house.] 

iiyf.  (Of  a /mil):  Formed  of  one  pistil  fton 
a  single  tlower. 

•  mo-nog'- ^-^,  s.  IMONOGTKIA.]  Marriage 
to  one  wife  only  ;  the  state  of  having  only  cue 
wife  at  a  time. 

ni6n-6-hem'-er~oiis,  a.    [Gr.  fiow?  (monos) 
=  alone,  single,  and  rj^icpa  (/temcra)  =  a  day.) 
ilf«i.  :   Existing  or  conticdng  only  for  a 
single  day. 

xnon-oi'-cous,  a.    [Mok(£cious.] 

nxon-ol'-a-try,  s.    [Gr.  n6vo%  (monos)  =  alone, 

single,  and  AuTpeio  (latrcia)  =  service,  wor- 
ship.]   The  worship  of  one  God. 

"The  reliplon  of  the  Old  Testament  la  no  merft 
nnturul  vancty  of  Semetic  »n"n(>f*rfrv."--'t'.  SoOcit^ 
aun  UrnUh .'  old  TetL  in  Jaciait  Church,  lecU  x. 

mon-o-lep'-is,  «.    [Pref.  moTio-,  and  Gr.  Ac::.'? 

(lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Macrouroua  Crustaceans^ 
akin  to  Poreellaua. 

mon'-o-lith,  s.  (Gr.  ftdio?  (w>nos)  =  alone, 
single,  and  ki9o<i  (iiUio^)  =  ii  stone.]  A  colunm 
or  block  fonned  of  a  single  sUme.  The  tei  :ii 
is  api>lied  to  such  erectious  as  the  obelisks  ut 
Egypt. 

mdn'-o-litli-al,  mon-o-Utli'-ic,  a.  (Eni*. 
vumolitli;  -alf'-ic.]  Fornied  of  a  single  stoue 
or  block. 

*'  Tho  rcmarkahle  moHn'i'ftd-  group  cixlled  the  StonM 
of  Steuiilik."— »'tf*on.  i'ltlutlnrtc  AututUqf  ^icoliaud, 
ch.  V. 

H  The  term  monolithic  is  also  applied  to 
structures  in  which  the  blocks  are  immense,  in 
some  ca.ses  reaching  from  the  foundation  to  tliO 
entablature. 

•  mo-nol'-O-gist,  s.     [Eng.  monolog(y):  -is') 

One  who  soliloquizes;  one  who  monopolized 
couvei'sation. 

mon'-6~ldgue,  «.     irr.,  from  Gr.  novoKoyc: 

(monohg-i.'i}  —  speaking  iilone :  mo'o<  ("io/h'.'') 
=  alone,  and  \6yos  (logos)  =  a  word,  speech.] 

1.  A  dramatic  scene  in  which  a  person 
speaka  by  hiiuself ;  a  soliloquy. 

"  I  can  ahow  Iu  81iak<>!i|>eiu-  niAny  acenea  of  rhyma 
t'lpother.  and  tho  IIIm'  in  Bcu  Jiii'-i'iia  timjodir*.  la 
Caliliiioaiid  feojauua  aoiiK-tlnifs  tlilrty  ur  fort)  lines; 
1  uicHJi  bcaidoa  the  chorus  or  tnottolu-jumt.'—Or^Urm  : 
JbiMig  of  i»-iHtUJJ'c  I'oetie, 

2.  A  long  speech  or  dissertation  uttered  by 
one  person  iu  company. 

•  m6-ndl'-o-gy»  «•  [Monolooi-f..]  The  art 
or  habit  of  indulging  in  monoh»gues,  or  uf 
monopolizing  conver(iati<m  by  long  disserts- 
tions  ;  a  habit  of  soliloquizing. 

•mo-nom'-a-cliist,  ».  [Eng.  timtnm/irA(i/); 
-i.sf.)     One 'who  lights  in  snigle  coinl«at ;   a 

ducllisL 

•  mo-ndm-a-ob^.  •mono-ma'-chl  a,  n 

jGr.  ^oi«/x<ix''a  twiu»i"fjiU' /»i(i),  hom  ^o»«m«\o« 
(momnnttdioT)  =  liginiiig  iu  singlo  cmnhjit! 
ju.bK«  (vwni>s)  =  alone,  single,  and  |ia\o^a4 
(nuidw)»uii)  =  to  light;  Itul.  &  I-it,  wn-HO- 
vmchia ;  Fr.  nwnomucViK.J  A  duel;  a  slii^la 
combat. 

*'  The  momlnc  oame— aud  man  to  maa. 
The  iirAud  man^imacJm  bctftii." 

Svutri:  tMDutllUL 

*ni6n'-i  mano,  s.  [Monomania.]  One  suf- 
fering from  monomania  ;  a  monomaniac. 

mdn-6-nia  -nl-A,  «.  [Or.  fioi^  (mona*)  = 
jilone,  single,  and  /ioeta  (moiiio)  =  miului-ss  ; 
lliil.  &  Sp.  m'»Mo»i(nit(i ;  Kr.  rnonpmani''.i 
Mudnesfi  or  derangement  of  tho  mind  with 
n-u'irvl  to  one  BuUJect  only.  The  nionumaiiiao 
oli«-n  takes  up  a  wrtnig  principle,  but  ivasnna 


b55l.  b^;  poTit.  j<f%fcrl ;  cat.  ^ell.  ohoms.  ^hln,  bonph;  go,  frcxn  :  thin,  this:  Bin.  ita :  expect,  Xonophon,  exist.     Ing, 
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logically  from  it.  Thus.  l.«;lieviHg  himself  to 
be  made  of  -lass,  he  takes  every  pruileut  pre- 
caution against  falling  and  being  broken. 

"Each  of  them  bad  lila  monomania  :^a3id  the  two 
monomaniaa  au  i  ted  each  other  periectly.  —Macauiay  : 
Hiat.  Kng..  ch.  xxiv. 

mon-d-ma'-ni-ac.  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  Tiiono-,  and 
Eng.  m'rjimc(4.v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  suffers  from  mono- 
maiiia. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Uf  or  pertaining  to  monomania;  pro- 
duced by  monomania. 

2.  Suffering  from  monomania  or  partial  de- 
rangenuMit  of  the  mind. 

•  mon'-ome,  s.    [Monobiial,  «.) 

mo-nom -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  Ttwno-,  and  Gr. 
fi-vpoi  {meros)  =  the  ham.j 

Entinn. :  A  trilie  of  Homopt'-ra,  in  which 
the  tarsi  have  only  one  joint. 

i::i6n.-6-mer-6-s6'-ma-ta,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
liura  pref.  memo.;  Gr.' ixipo^  (ineros)  =  a.  part, 
and  (Tuifia  (soma)  =■  the  body.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
■  order  Acarina  (q.v.).  because  the  segments  of 
the  body  are  fused  into  a  single  mass. 

jnon-d-me-tal'-lic,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Lug.  mckiUic  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  mono- 
nietallism  (q.v.). 

inon-o-mSt-al-lijin,  s.  [Pref.  mono- ;  Eng. 
hicUil ;  -Urn.]  'The  (act  or  principle  of  having 
only  one  nietil  aa  a  standard  for  coinage  ; 
belief  in  the  advantages  of  a  single  metallic 
standard. 

ISon-o-mef-al-Ust,  s.  [Pref.  mono-;  Eng. 
metal  :  -ict.]  "One  who  supports  or  advocates 
moil  omet&ll  ism. 

TOO-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  m)W)?(ww)nos)  =  alone, 

smgie.  and  fierpov  (mHron)  —  measure.)  A 
rhytlinii(\il  series,  consisting  of  a  single  metre. 

mon-o-met'-rxc,  a.  [Pref.  tmotio-,  and  Eng. 
vi£trlc.] 

Min.  (t  Crystallog. :  Having  one  measure 
or  proportion  ;  having  the  three  axes  equal 
and  iuter-secting  at  right  angles. 

jnon-o-mef-ri-cal,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  metrical  (q.v').]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  monometera  ;  containing  only  one 
metre. 

mo-no' -mi-al,  s.  &  a.    [Gr.  ^6w)s  {monoid)  = 
alone,  singlej  and  ovo^a.  (onoma)  =  a  name.] 
Algebra : 

A.  As  siibst.  :  An  expression  or  quantity 
consisting  of  a  single  term,  unconnected  with 
any  other  by  signs  of  addition,  subtraction, 
equality,  or  inequality. 

B.  -4s  adj.  :  Consisting  of  only  one  term. 

mono-mor'-plioiis,   mdu-o-mor'-pliic, 

a.  IGr.  /xoi/oi;  {iiionos)  =  alone,  siiigle,  and 
ti6p»i>r}  (moj-phe)  =  form,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  a  single  form. 

2.  Entom.:  Having  one  form  both  in  the 
larval  and  matiu-e  state,  though  in  the  former 
it  may  be  wingless,  and  in  the  latter  winged. 

mon-om'-plia-liis,  s.  [Gr.  novot;  (mojins)  = 
aluiie,  siugle.'and  6firf>a\o^  (ompiudos)  =  the 
navel.] 

Physiol. :  A  single  umbilicus  connecting  two 
distinct  individuals,  such  as  tlie  Siamese 
twins,  making  the  monstrosity  of  one  com- 
ponnd  individual. 

mon-o-my-ar'-i-a,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
l>ref.  viono-,  and  Gr.  /lus  (mus),  geait.  fivd? 
(iiLuos)  =  a  muscle.] 

1.  Zonl. :  A  name  for  that  section  of  bivalves 
in  which  there  is  only  one  adductor  mnsk.It'. 
It  was  tirst  given  by  Lamank.  The  Mnno- 
iiiyariaaretlie  Ostreid;e,part  of  the  Avicuiid;e, 
and  tlie  genera  Tridacna  and  MuUeria. 

2.  Palceont.  :  As  none  of  the  monomyaria 
are  fiesh-water,  it  may  be  assumed  that  any 
stratum  in  which  they  occur  fossil  was  of 
luarine  origin. 

in6n-6-tny-ar'-i-an,5.  [Mono.myaria.]  Any 
bivalve  possessing  but  one  adductor  muscle. 

"  We  may  b13o  notice  in  the  valve  of  the  mi-noinj/ar- 
tan  a  sniii>le  uubrokeii  line  Just  within  tlie  margin  of 
the  shelL  — />r    M.  Woodtrard.  in  Caatell't  Nat.  Bitt., 


mon-o-my' -a-ry,  a.  &  a.    [Monomvari.^.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Possessing  but  one  adductor 
muscle. 

"  In  the  ynonomyary  bivalves  the  posterior  adductor 
lathe  one  which  remaiiia." — NichoUoji:  Zooioffy  (1973), 
p.  iib. 

B.  Assiihxt.:  A  bivalve  mollusc  possessing 
only  one  adductor  muscle,  and  consequently 
liaving  only  one  muscular  impression  on  the 
shell. 

"Bivalves  with  one  adductormusele  are  termed  mowri- 
my  arte*.'— Owen  :  Cotnp.  AnaL  InverL  A  nimuls.  p.  SsL 

mon-6n'-yx,  s.  [Pref.  more-,  and  Gr.  ota/f 
{>Miiix)  =  a  claw.] 

Entom. :  A  South  American  genus  of  Hydro- 
cores,  family  Galgulidie.  The  lure  tarsi  are 
represeuted  only  by  a  sort  of  claw. 

mon-o-oii'-si-ous,    mon-d-oii'-^i-an,  a. 

[Lir.  /xofoouj-to?  (monu'.'iViio^)  =^  of  a  single 
Lssence  :  /xoi-os  (hwiios)  =  alone,  single,  and 
ovcria  (ousia)  =  essence,  nature.]  Consisting 
or  composed  of  identically  the  same  nature  or 
essence. 

nao-nop'-atli-j^,  s.  [Gr.  ^oton-ddcta  (moTW- 
patkeia),  from  fiovo^  {monos)  =  alone,  single, 
and  n-aflos  {pathos)  =  suffering.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Solitary  suffering  or  sensi- 
bility. 

2.  Pathol. :  Disease  affecting  only  one  organ 
or  function  of  the  body  or  the  'mind  on  a 
single  point, 

*  mon-o-per'-son-al,  o.     [Pref.  mtmo-,  and 

Eng.  personal  (q.v.).J 
Theol. :  Having  but  one  person. 

m6n-6-pet'-a-lous,  a.  [Pref.  mono- ;  Gr. 
jTfToAov  (pttalon)='&  petal  (q.v.),  and  Eug. 
surt".  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  petals  coherent  into  a 
single  piece  ;  guninpetalous,  sympetalous. 

mo'-no-pliane,   s.      [Gr.   fiovo^avT^^  (mono- 
y/ia««is)=appearing  to  shine  in  one  direction.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Epistilbite  (q.v.), 

mo-noph'-an-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  ^ovo?  (monos)  = 
aliine,  single,  and  ^atVa»(;)/ia(»rt)=;  to  appear.] 
Similar  in  appearance  to  something  else  ;  re- 
sembling each  other. 

mon-O-phon'-ic,  «.    [Qr.  ^6i'Os(nioTM)3), alone, 

single,  aud(/)wnj  {phoni)  =  sound.] 

Mus. :  A  term  applied  to  a  composition 
having  but  one  part;  single-voiced. 

mo-nopll' -thong,  s.  [Gr.  ^lOvotfrOoyyos  (mo- 
nophthowjgos) ;  from  moi^o?  (moruw)  =  alone, 
single,  and  <f>ffoyyd?  (phthonggos)  =  sound.] 

1.  A  simple  vowel  sound. 

2.  A  combination  of  two  written  vowels 
pronounced  as  one. 

"That  at,  »ji,  tut  aoou  became  nwmnphthongt  is 
evident."— /"ci?*.'  Inirod.  to  Greek  A  Latin  Etym.  (ed. 
1875).  p.  255. 

mon-oph-thong'-al,  a.  [Eng.  monopAfftong; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to'or  consisting  of  a  simple 
vowel-sound. 

*■  The  true  monophthongal  Roman  eound  of  the  Tus- 
can e."—A.  J.  Ellis,  in  Academy,  April  15,  1871. 

mon-o-phy-let'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ^6co5  (monos)  = 
alune,  single,  and  ^V'\ij  (;»/iu/t;)  =  a  tribe,  a 
family.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  single  family. 

"He  also  coiiatructs  a  m^rv}phiil--tic  genealogical 
tree."— Giird«M«ra'  Chronicle.  >'o.  iOJ  (liSl),  p.  37i. 

monophyletic  hypothesis,  5. 

Biol.  :  The  hypothesis  of  descent  which 
endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  individual 
groups  of  organisms  to  a  single  common 
species  of  Moneron,  which  originated  by 
spontaneous  generation.  It  is  opposed  to 
Folyphyletic  (q.v.). 

"I  consider  it  best  in  the  meantime  to  adopt  the 
monoph'jletia  h>j)iothe.ti.i  of  descent  both  for  the  aiil- 
mal  ami  vegetable  kingdom."— floecAef .'  Hiit.  Crea- 
tion, ii.  46. 

mo-noph'-yl-lofis,  a.  [Gr.  mo»'64vXAo«  (ttio- 
nophuUos);  from  noi'os  (77ion/K<)  =  alone,  single, 
and  (i>v\Aov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  only  one  leaf;  formed  of  one 
leaf ;  gainopliyllous,  syniplivUous,  (Used 
especially  of  the  sepals  wlien  coherent.) 

mo-ndph'-yl-lus.  s.    [MoNopavLLous.] 

ZooL  :  Redman's  Bat ;  a  genus  with  a  single 
species  belonging  to  the  sub-fauiily  Phyllosto- 
min;e,  group  Gh>.ssophagie.  Tlie  wing-expanse 
is  about  twelve  inches  ;  the  fur  grayish-brown 


aliove,  with  the  tips  of  the  hair  slightly  hoary; 
dusky  gray,  tipped  with  white,  on  the  lower 
surface  ;  wing-membranes  dark-brown.  Habi- 
tat, Jamaica  and  Cuba. 

mon-o-phy'-o-dont,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  novtK 
{uwiios)  =  I'uce;  <ftuw(p/uio)  =  to  generate,  and 
65ous,  genit.  oAoino-!  {odontos)  =  a  tooth. 
loweti.y] 

A,  As  adj.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  dentition 
desrribed  under  B.,  or  to  a  mammal  having 
such  a  deutitipn. 

■'  Such  a  dentition  .  .  ,  l»  also  mojiophyodorU."— 
Ency.  lira.  (ed.  9tU|.  xv  152. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  One  of  the  two  classes  into  which 
Professor  Owen  divided  the  Mainiiialia,  "in 
regard  to  the  times  of  form  ition  and  the  suc- 
cession of  teeth  '  It  includes  those  which 
have  no  milk-dentition,  as  the  true  Cetacea. 

•'  Mpnophyodonts.  or  those  that  cenerate  a  single  aet 
of  toeth.  —llwen  :  Class,  of  Mammalia,  p.  16. 

Mo-noph'-y-site,  s.  &  o.  [Gr.  ^oi-o?  (mono^) 
=  alone,  single,  and  ^vcti?  (pAwsij>)  =  nature.] 

A.  -4s  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  Those  who  with  Eutychea 
believed  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in 
Christ,  namely,  that  of  the  Word,  who  became 
incarnate,  and  that  the  divine  and  human 
elements  in  that  one  nature  were  blended  as 
the  body  and  soul  in  man.  [For  the  early 
history  of  the  Monophysites,  see  Eutvchian.] 
In  the  sixth  century,  when  tlie  Monophysites 
were  in  considerableadversity,  their  prosi-erity 
was  restored  by  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  a 
certain  monk,  Jacobus  or  James,  snrnamed 
Baradieus  or  Zanzalus.  He  died  at  Edessa  in 
A.D.  578.  From  him  tlie  Monophysites  are 
often  called  Jacobites.  They  established  two 
bishops  or  patriarchs,  one  at  Alexandria,  with 
lurisdictioii  over  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  and 
the  other  at  Antioch,  with  jurisdiction  over 
Syria  and  Armeni.i.  When  the  Muhanima- 
dans  were  struggling  for  power,  it  waa 
their  policy  to  protect  all  heretical  sects  with 
the  view  of  making  them  thorns  in  the  sides 
of  the  Church.  Tliey  did  so  at  first  to  the 
Monophysites,  but  afterwards  oppressed  them. 
In  the  seventh  century  the  Monophysite 
originated  the  Monothelite  controversy. 
[MoNOTHELiTE-j  The  Egyptians  aud  the  Abys- 
siuians  are  still  Monophysites. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Monophy- 
sites ;  Eutychian. 

mon-o-phy-sit-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  monophy- 
SLti_i);  -ical.] 

Church  Hist. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mono- 
physites,  or  their  doctrines. 

mon'-d-plast,  s.  [  Pref.  Tnono-,  and  Gr.  TrAdtro-w 
(plas^o)  =  to  form.] 

Anat.  £  Biol.  ;  An  animal  cell,  an  elemen- 
tary organism. 

xnon-o-pleiir-o-bran'-chi-anj,  s.pL  [Mo- 
NopLEUBOBRANCBiATA.]  The  Eugiish  name  of 
the  Monopleurobranchiata  (q.v.). 

mon-o-pleuT-o-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi 

LPref.  viowj- ;  Gr.  nXev^oy  (pleurox)  =  irAcypi 
[pleura)  =  a  rib,  andppayx""'  {brangchioii)  =  a 

gai.] 

Zool. :  De  Blainville's  name  for  the  section 
of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  iiow  called,  after 
Cuvier,  Tectibranchi;ita  (q.v.).  Named  also 
Pomatobrauchia  (q.v.). 

md-ndp'-nd-a»  s.     [Pref.  mono',  and  Gr.  nvoij 

(pnoe)  =  wind,  breatliing.] 

ZooL  &  Paheont. :  Pinfessor  Owen's  name 
for  a  sub-division  of  reptiles  containing  all 
those  which  do  not  live  in  the  water. 

*md-n6p'-o-dy»  s.  [Gr.  tiovoi  (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  nov^  (pous),  geuit.  iroSds 
(podos)  =a  foot.] 

Pros.  ;  A  measure  consisting  of  only  a  singlft 
fooL 

*  mo-nop'-o-ler,  s.  [Eng.  monopol(y) ;  -er.] 
A  mouopulist. 

*  mo-nop'-o-lism,  s.  [Eng.  mx>nopol(y):  -isin.y 
Monopolizing,  monopoly. 

"Al.ind  of  iTionop  j/ii'iaudcouaervatism."— .Va(ur* 
vol.  Kxiv.  (1881).  p.  602, 

mo-ndp'-o-list,  s.    [Eng.  monopol(y);  -isi.} 
I.  One  who  monopolizes;   one  who  has  a 
monopoly  or  exclusive   command   over   any 
branch  of  trade,  or  article  of  production  ;  one 


fate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  po^ 
cr.  wore,  W9lf.  work^  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;  try,  Sjrrian.    »,  oo  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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who  is  licrjisi'ii  fur  the  exclusive  luanufueture, 
sal*',  or  purchase  of  any  article  ;  one  who  buys 
Up  the  whole  available  stock  of  any  couimodity 
in  oixler  to  resell  at  an  advauurd  piice. 

2.  One  who  assumes  or  claims  the  right  to 
ftnj  thing  to  tlie  exclusion  of  othew. 

"  S4I1IIP  green  hawls.  u  void  of  wit  aa  thought, 
tiuppuM  lbcmMlv«  Tnanopolittt  o(  Benat." 

Cowper  :  <.'\jnvertatii>n.  625. 

•mon-6  pol'-X-tan,    s.  [En*;,  monopoly;  t 

coiiuective;  snil."  -an. J  A  mouo]>olibt  or 
liionu{K)lizer. 

••  MvnopoiUam    of    aUrch.  tin.    flik.  cloth.  Ac"— 

■*  Lno-nop'-O'litc,  s.     [Mosopolt.]     A  mo- 

UUpullbt. 

*'  Vou  m.^rctuuit  mercers,  and  minopo? ('*<•*.'* 

Sj/lvi-tltrr :  JJu  Barttu;  day  3.  wk.  I.  62t 

mo  -  nop'  -  6  -  lize.  mo  -  nop'  -  6  -  lise^  v.t. 

(Eng.  monopol(y)  ;  -izt  ;  Ft.  monopoliser.] 

1,  To  obtain  or  possess  a  mnnnpnlyof ;  to 
have  exclusive  commaud  over  for  production, 
sale,  or  iiurchaso. 

2.  To  obtain  or  hold  exclusive  possession  of; 
to  eniTioas. 

"  It  la  natural  that  they  should  demand  a  dlvlsiun 
of  the  cotuiuuti  j<rupert>'uuiuDgalI  the  citizens  i^ih' r 
thin  alluw  it  to  tw  monopolittd  by  a  few  ttnacrunuUiua 
mtu."-~Leieu  :  Cred.  Jiarlt/  /:<mmn  Hut.  IIS56).  iL  1^1. 

mo-nop'-O-liz-er,  s.  [Eng.  monoj^liz(e);  -er.] 
Due  vvho  luunupohzes ;  one  who  holds  a  mu- 
nopoly  ;  a  riionopoiist. 

•■  l'Ht«uleea  and  monopolizert  In  the  trade  of  book- 
MlltDg."— J/iUori ;  AreopajUiLO. 

mo -nop'- 6 -If,  •mon-o-po-le,  s.    [Lat. 

Jiwnoiiol luni ;  tiuui  Gr.  n,oi^iTuj\iov{monopdUoH) 
=  the  right  uf  munoiioly ;  ^ocoTrwAia  {mono- 
polia)  =  monopoly ;  fi6fo<;  (moHos)=  single,  and 
vtu\<itt()>dUo)  =  to  sell,  to  traflic ;  Fr.  monopole.] 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  An  exclusive  trading  right  over;  the  ex- 
clusive right  or  privilege  of  production,  sale. 
or  jturchase  of  any  commodity;  the  sole  right 
or  power  i)f  selling  any  conniiodity;  the  ex- 
clusive light  or  privilege  uf  trading  in  any 
community,  or  with  atiy  country;  licence 
fmm  the  proper  authority  to  any  person  or 
coiiijtany  to  make,  sell,  export,  import,  buy, 
or  otherwise  deal  in  any  conmiodity  or  number 
of  comiriwiities.  Thus,  a  patent  for  an  inven- 
tion gives  t)ie  patent'-e  the  exclusive  riglit  of 
making  or  <lealing  in  the  article  patented. 

"  Ue  thlukfl  he  can  never  trade  to  his  advnutage, 
Doleu  he  CJin  haw  the  mimo/ioly  of  every  thing  iio 
Taluea"— ^fufA  ■  acnn'jni,  vul,  v.,  ser.  Iti. 

2.  That  which  is  the  subject  ofa  monopoly  ; 
as.  Opium  w  a  government  monopoly  in  India. 

3.  The  assuming  or  claiming  right  to  or  pos- 
srssion  of  anything  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ; 
as,  lie  claims  a  monopoly  of  the  conversation. 

II«  Laio :  Some  of  the  early  sovereigns  of 
Europe  aiiwnnn-d  the  right  of  granting  to 
certain  favored  enhjects  the  vionopohj^  or 
sole  right  uf  selling  and  dealing  in  particular 
commodities.  This  pretended  prerogative  was 
carried  to  a  most  injurious  length  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Eli/Aheth,  and  led  to  tiie  passing  of  the 
Statute  of  Monopolies,  I'l  .lac.  1.,  c.  3 ;  which, 
while  declaring  the  illegality  of  such  grants 
of  exclusive  t'ading  in  general,  contained  an 
exception  in  favor  of  new  and  original  invcn- 
tiuiiB  in  manufacture.  I'pon  this  oxceiJtiun, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  rect»gni/,es  the  royal 
prerogative,  Die  modern  law  of  patents  fur 
1iivention»  in  manufactures  may  bo  considered 
to  rest.  In  the  United  States  ilio  ni'Miopulies  in 
pateiiis  and  copyrJKlitH  aru  the  only  ones  that 
legally  exist,  but  the  truHt  or  trade  eyndicate 
— a  cnnihination  of  those  engaged  in  the  saino 
Itiirtini'ss — iifuniHy  becomes  a  monopoly  on  a 
large  scale,  rompetiiii.ii  being  prevented  by 
variouH  mejin^.  Certain  g'»vernmontH  retain 
xnonopolies,  aw  in  tobacco,  salt,  Ac,  jmrely  for 
reTeDue  porpusua. 

•  m5n-i'pdl'-j^-lS£^e, «.  [Gr.  /uo»-o?(mom)s) 
-alniic,  single  ;  iroAv^  (j>o/iu)— many,  and  Aoyof 
{Ivgosi  —  a  word,  a  speech.]  An  enteruiniuent 
in  which  a  single  actor  sustalua  aoverul 
ctiaraetcra. 

mdn -6  pri-6-nld'-I-an,  a,      [Pref.    mono-t 

and  tlinnn.  of  Ur.  npiw^  (j/ri6ii)  =  a  h«w.] 

Zo<^l.  {OJ  gm^t'dUfs)  :  Having  only  a  single 
row  of  hydiothccjc  or  cellules  in  tho  simple 
or  braiiclied  jiolyjiary. 

m6~n6p -ter-al,  a.  &  ».    [MoNonrnoK.] 

A.  As  adj. :  bhnpcd  or  fomii'd  likeamonop- 
teroii. 

B,  An  sulist.  :  A  mrmopUTon, 


mo-nop  -ter-dn,  mo-nop'-ter-os.  s.  [Gr. 
MocoTirtpov  (iitonopieios),  from  /*oi/(h  {rnoncs)  = 
single,  and  TTTtpoi'  (pUron)  =  a  wmg,  a  row.] 

An:h.:  A  species  of  temple  without  walls, 
and  coinpo.sed  of  columns  arranged  in  a  circle, 
and  supporting  a  rupida,  or  a  conical  roof. 
Called  also  a  JUoueptei-al. 

mon-op'-ter-us,  5.    [Monopterom.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  physostomous  fishes, 
family  aymbranchidifi  (q.v.).  Monoptems 
jaraiiiais  is  extremely  common  in  the  East 
Imlian  Archipelago.     It  is  upwards  of  three 

leet  long. 

*  mo-nop'-tote,  s.    [Gr.  ^ovoittojto?  (monop- 

l.'itos)  —  having  but  one  case  :  /*o»'0?  (monos')  = 
single,  and  rrTuxrtf  (jUosis)  =■  a  falling,  a  case.] 
Gram.  :  A  noun  which  has  but  one  oblique 
case -ending. 

mon-op-tyff'-ma,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
TT-niyfia  (/'£«(/;(i(()  —  anytliiug  folded,  a  fold; 
nruffcru)  {pf.i^no)  =  to  fold,  to  double  up.] 

i^ooU  :  ±,  genus  of  holostomatous  prosobran- 
chiate  gasteropods,  family  Pyrainidellid;e 
(q.v.).  Tlie  shells  are  beautiful  and  delicate, 
'llie  animal  lias  short  tentjicles,  with  the  eyes 
at  their  inner  bases,  rudimentary  tongue,  and 
elongated,  narrow  foot.  Twelve  species  are 
known. 

t mon-d-py-re'-nous,  a.    IPref.  mono-;  Gr. 
irvpijv  (pitrin)  =  a  stone  or  kernel,  and  Eng. 
suit,  -ous.] 
Hot. :  Having  bu.t  a  single  stone  or  kernel. 

mdn~or-gan'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  mon-,  and  Eng. 
organic  Oi-v.).]  Belonging  to  or  affecting  one 
organ  or  set  of  organs. 

*  mon'-o-rhyme,   5.     [Gt.  novoppvBfiov  (mo- 

iiurrhuihmvs) ;  lioiji  ^dfw?  (monos)  =  alone, 
single,  and  pi.>0^o«  (r/iu(/t7nos)  =  rhythm.]  A 
composiiiou  or  verse,  in  which  all  the  lines 
end  in  tlie  same  rhyme, 

mdn-or'-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  vum-,  and  Gr.  hpfi-td 
{orviiu)  =  a  liiiiing-line.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nostochacese  (Confervoid 
Algie)  founded  by  Berkeley.  One  is  British, 
Monormia  intricuta,  which  occurs  in  ditches, 
in  reddish-brown  gelatinous  masses,  about  the 
size  ofa  walnut. 

mon-O-sep'-al-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Eng.  itjwjoK^  (q.v.).J 

lint. :  Having  one  sepal,  i.e.,  the  sepals 
tmited  into  a  single  piece  ;  gamosepalous. 

mo-no'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  /idwoo-i?  (monosis)  =  soli- 
tariness, singleness.] 

Hot. :  The  isolation  of  one  organ  from  the 
rest 

mon-o-so'-ma-ta.     mon-o-s6-ma'-tl-a 

(tl  as  Shl).  s.  pi.  [Pref.  uiono;  and  Gr.  <ruj^o 
{soma),  gciiit.  vujfj.aTO':  {^'iinatos)  =  the  body.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Rhizupoda,  established 
by  Siebold,  com^Jiising  those  which  consist  of 
only  a  single  animal.  They  are  naked  or  en- 
closed in  a  capsule,  with  one  opening  for  the 
extrusion  of  the  motor  hlameiits.  Families, 
Proteidte  and  Arcellidai.    (Dallas.) 

mon'-O'Spetm,    <.     [Pref.    moito-,    and    Gr. 
<nTtpfAa(.-^j'trma)=  seed.] 
Lut. :  A  i>lanL  having  one  seed. 

mon'-o-8pdrm-ou8,  a.     [Eng.   monosjerm ; 

Hot. :  Having  but  one  seed. 

m6n-o-8pher'-i-cal«  a.  [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Kng.  splu:rtail  (q.v.)."j  Consisting  of  or  having 
a  single  sphere. 

t  mi-n6a'-ta-0hoii8,  a.      [Pref.  mono-,  and 
Gr.  trrdxv'i  (stuchii^)  =  an  ear  of  corn.] 
But.:  lla\ing  a  single  s])ike. 

m$n-i-8te'~ar-in,  s.  [Prof,  fnono-,  and  Eng. 
«fearin(q.v.).'j 

Chrm.  :  (CsHttycOHoXCigHssO^).  Prepared 
by  heating  a   mixture  of   stearic   acid    and 

f;lycerin  to  200"  in  a  scaled  tulM-  for  forty 
lours.  It  cryslallizes  Iti  small  white  needles, 
which  melt  at  61'  and  resolidify  at  60'. 

mdn'-6-Btioh,    s.      [Gr.    ^ofdtrrtxof    (mono9- 

fi(-J.n.i)  =  cniihisting  of  only  oint  verse:  ^ibi^f 
(w»M  ,s)=s!iigle,  and  aTi\o<i  {.tt^ch^^s)-  u  verse.] 
A  poem  consisting  of  but  a  single  verae. 


monos -to  ma,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  Trumo-,  and  Qt. 
<7-TD>i.a  {slouut)  =  the  inoutli.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Uydrozoa  or  Hydro* 
medusse,  order  Oiscophora  or  Ac^dephse. 

t  mon-o-stroph'-ic,  a.  (Gr.  ti.ov6aTQO^o\ 
{mojwitropiiOA)  =  cuusisting  ofa  single  strain  : 
fjioi'Os  (monos)  =  alune,  single,  and  <rrpo4tn 
{strophe)  ~  a  turning,  a  strophe,]  Having  only 
one  strophe ;  wntteu  in  one  unvaried  mea- 
sure ;  not  varying  iu  measure. 

"ThedithyrHuibof  LaaiiB  ev4-utuAlly  became  mono 
atrophic'— dJomUtUvn  .'  2 Vteuf  re  u/  Ifte  Orv^Ki,  p.  37. 

mon'-o-stylo,  a,  [Gr.  /ao^oc  (mottos)  =  alone, 
single,  and  oruAoc  {Uuloa)  »  a  pillar,  a  style.] 

Architecture  : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  pillars  of  meilieeval 
architecture  when  ttiey  consist  of  a  single 
shaft,  in  distinction  to  Polystylo. 

2.  Applied  to  a  building  wliich  is  of  the 
same  style  of  architecture  throughout. 

mon-o-syl-lab'-ic,     mon-d-syHab'-Jo- 

al,  a.     [I'l'ef.  7nunv-,  and  Lug.  si/nabic,  syliO' 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Consisting  of  a  single  syllabic :  aa,  a 
monosyllaOic  word. 

2.  Copsisting  of  monosyllables :  as,  mono 
syllabic  vei-se. 

n.  Philol. :  Applied  to  tho.se  languages  iii 
which  each  word  is  a  simple,  uninllected  root. 
Such  are  the  Ciiiuese,  biamese,  Burmese, 
Thibetan,  ic. 

"  If  we  met  with  monatylhihic  tongues  In  ditTerent 
parts  of  the  eaiili,  mc  Hhouid  hnvc  uo  riglit  to  iulot 
tit<  ir  conii«t;ll>ju."— nVtUnejf .   L%)a   A  iinttelh  <tf  Z<afw 

monosyllablc-eoho.  s. 

Acoustics:  An  echo  of  which  only  the  last 
syllable  can  be  heard.  It  arises  when  one 
stands  112*6  feet  from  the  reflector. 

t  mon-o-syl'-la-lii^m.  5.     [Eng.  monosylla 

0{_ii:);  -isvi.i  A  picuonniianceof  moiiosyllaOles 

"  Recent  duubta  on  Moiiott/llabitm  iu  Philoluloglca) 

Clasatliculiuu,    by    Hyde   Uituke. "—£ri/.  At*uc.   tittp 

(\%W\.  p.  Uil. 

m6n'-6-SJ?'l-l^-tolO,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  momisyilabe, 
Iroin  Lai.  monusyiiabvs,  from  Gr.  fioi^ffuAAapos 
{monosullubus)  =■  ol  one  syllable  :  ftovov  (morws) 
=  alone,  single,  and  ovWo^t^  {suUabe)  =  &  syl- 
lable (.q.v.).] 
A,  As  subst. :  A  word  of  only  one  syllable. 


B,  As  adj. :  Consisting  nf  only  one  syllable; 
mouosyllabiC.     {Lou'i'tr  :   H'ork:^,  XV.  'o'M.) 

mon'-o-syl-la-bled   (bled  as   bold),  c 

lEug,  iiwiivsyUabli^t};  -ui.J  Keduced  to  a 
monosyllable. 

"  N  Ine  tiij  Ion*.  If  rightly  •i)eird. 
iutu  out'  uiau  aru  m-jitoiyiiatii^.'    Clmeland. 

m6n-o-8ym-m6t'-zi-c^  a.  [Pref.  moj»o-, 
and  Eng.  symmetrical.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  of  flowers  which  can  be 
divided  into  two  exactly  equal  parts. 

mon-o-tes'-sa-ron, «.    (Gr.  ^oi-o?  (mono»)  = 

iil-ini',  single,  and  Tttfcrape?  ^(€SMire.»)  =  f  mr.) 
A  hanuony  of  the  four  g<<spels  ;  asmgle  narra- 
tive eninpiled  from  a  collection  ot  the  four 
gospels. 

mdn-6-th&l'-a-man«  s.     [Monothal^mia.] 

une  of  tlie  Mo'iiothalainia  (q.v.). 

mon-^tha-la'-mi-a,  5.  pL  (Pref.  momv, 
and  Gr.  (/aAofiot  {tlialamos)=  &n  inner  rooiu 
or  chamber.] 

Zuol.  :  A  division  or  sub-order  of  Foramini- 
fera,  embracing  those  which  have  only  a  single 
chamiicr.  The  aniiniils  consist  of  sareuao, 
with  a  calcareous  integument.  The  divisiuo 
in  an  unnaturat  one,  lor  the  P<d\lhahiniia, 
from  which  the  Muiiothalainta  are  disciiiiun- 
ated,  are  niomithahimomi  in  the  early  stage  ul 
their  existence. 

mdn-^-ttaJU'-i^moiis,  a.    [Monotiialamia.I 

Zool. :  i'us:;eHNing<'nly  a  single  chaiitlK'r;  um- 
locniar.  Used  of  tho  chahiheretl  ehells  ol  i\u 
Foraiiiinifem  and  the  gusteropodirua  mullusco. 

mdn-^-tb&l'-mio.  a.    (MoKTiiAi.A>itA.l 
Bet.  {0/Jruii'-):  Formed  from  one  pistil. 

mdn-6-th6'-0^  a.     [Pref.  mono*;  Or.  #?j<ni 

{Ih.h)  z-  a  l.MV,  ii  ehest,  Alld  Eng.  HUir   wl/.l 

BoL  :  Having  only  one  Iheca  or  locuUmunt, 


boU,  b^ ;  p^t,  j6^\ :  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  9hln,  bonph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  yenoptaon,  o^at.    ph  =  L 

^llan,  -tlan  =  allien,    -tlon,  -aion  ~  shun ;  -^on,  -aion  —  zhan.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  sUus,    -bio,  -dlo,  ^c.  —  hgX,  d^L 
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monotheism— monseigneui' 


mon'-O-the-ism,  s.  (Pref.  juo^os  (monos)  = 
alone,  single,  and  Eng.  (/itus7u(q.v.);  Fr.  t«o;io- 
J/i€is7/i#.]  Tlie  doctiiue  or  belief  uf  the  exist- 
ence of  only  one  God.    [Uenotheism.J 

"(The  Jews]  have  coutiimed  firm  iu  thtir  abhwr- 
t«nce  of  idul.itry,  -lutl  ii>  liteir  .idhta>:Qce  to  pure  nuTio- 
thewn  uuiivT  every  persctutiou."— Co^anr  JeiowA  Ma- 
peiisatioii,  th.  il..  5  i^- 

tJon -6-the-ist,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 
(Atis/ tq.v.) ,  l-r.  /fi.DJio(yt«w./e.]  A  supporter  or 
advocate  ol  uiunotlieisiu  (q.v.). 

•'The  geueral  propeusity  to  tlie  worship  of  idols 
was  totally  subdued  ;  auJ  they  hetnine  rnottotheutx  in 
theatiictcst  stuse  ol  tue  lettu."—t\tgan;Jeun«hIii4- 
peiuation,  ch.  IL,  §  7. 

mon-o-the-is-tic,  a.  [Pref.  mo?io-;  Eng. 
Vu^i^tic  tq.v.).j  ff  or  pertainin-;  to  mono- 
theism (q.v.). 

"  Not  ouly  did  Abmhani  lotroduce  the  Aryao  mojio- 
theisttc  cojitcptiou  oi  J  eliovah,  but  m  niter  Jiyea  fresh 
aceebslous  were  uoli»tautly  received  froiu  the  urltiinil 
Chaldee  boiuce." — Urit.  t^darterli/  Hevuno,  iBia,  p.  -i^i- 

ftlo-ndth'-el-ifxn,  s.    [Mokothelitism-I 
£l6-n6tta  ~el-ite,  s.     [Gr.  /^ofo?  (vwnos)  = 

alout;,  single,  and  fleAijo-i?  {thelesis)  =  will.] 
A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  Mouotbelitisni 
(q.v.). 

mo-no th-e -lit' -ic,  a.  [Eng.  monothelitie) ; 
■ic.]  Ut  or  pertaining  to  the  MouotheUtes  or 
Monothehlisin. 

Mo-n6th'-e-lit-i§in,  s.  [Eug.  monothelitie) ; 
•ism.  J 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  that  Christ  had  L'"it  one  will  in  His 
two  natures. 

H  The  Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  having 
consulted  Seigius,  pati  iarch  of  Constantinople, 
a  yynan,  descended  from  Mouopli>  site  pai-eiu  s. 
as  to  how  tliat  sect  could  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  the  prelate  gave  it  as  his  opiuit>u 
that  it  might  be  held,  without  prejudice  to 
the  truth  or  to  the  authority  ol  Uie  Council  of 
Clialcedon,  which  had  condemned  the  Mono- 
physites,  that,  after  the  uniou  of  the  two 
natures  iu  Christ,  there  was  but  oue  will  and 
one  operation  of  will.  In  030  Hei-aclius  issued 
an  edict,  requiring;  tlie  acceptjince  of  tins 
tenet,  and  fur  a  while  he  seemed  successful ; 
but  in  033  Sophronius,  a  monk  of  Palestine, 
opposed  Monotlielitisin  at  tlie  Council  of 
Alexandria,  and  tlie  following  year,  being 
made  Paaiuich  of  Jerusalem,  lie  assembled  a 
council  and  condemned  it.  Sergius  of  Con- 
stantinople stiU  maintained  his  old  oiunion, 
and  in  6^9  drew  up,  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror, an  Ecthesis,  or  furmula  of  faith.  The 
same  year  Pope  John  IV.,  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome,  rejected  the  Ecthesis  and  condemned 
the  Monothelites.  'Ihey  were  again  con- 
demned in  the  sixth  Oecumenical  Council 
(Constantinople),  OS0-6S1.  The  Maronites  of 
Lebanon  eml'iaced  Monothelitism,  but  were 
reconciled  to  the  Church  iu  11S2. 

mo-no t'-d-ma,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr.  rofi-q 
(lurac)  =  a  cutting.) 

EJilom. :  A  genus  of  Lathridiidse,  having 
the  knob  of  the  antennse  (the  tenth  joiiiLj 
solid,  being  of  one  piece  :  the  body  is  long. 
Eleven  are  British. 

mo-nof-o-moiis,  a.  [Gr.  /xovos  (monns)  = 
alone,  single,  and  tout)  (i07/u)  =  a  cutting; 
Tt^icw  (tcmiio)  =  to  cut.J 

Min. :  Having  a  cleavage  distinct  only  in  a 
single  direction. 

mdn'-6-tdne,  s.    [Fr.]    [JIonotokv.] 

I.  Urd.  Lang. :  Monotooy ;  sameness  of  style 
in  wiiting  or  speaking. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  single  note  or  key  ;  the  reciting 
of  words  on  a  single  note  without  ialiectiont;. 

"  A  kiud  of  cbauut  tbiit  frequently  varies  very  little 
froui  a  ui<'ftot<jne."~Jliit<jn  :  Church  AIwin:/c,  p.  »S. 

2.  Wut. :  A  sameness  of  sound ;  the  utter- 
-iince  of  words  in  oue  unvaried  key,  without 
inflection  or  cadence. 

mdn'-o-tone,  v.L  or  i.    [Monotone,  s.] 

Music :  i'o  recite  words  on  a  single  note 
without  inflections. 

•  mdno-ton'-ic,    * mon-o-ton'-ic-al,    o. 

lEng.  7itutt(jfoji(();  -ic ;  -ttai.]    ilonutonous. 

*  mo-not'-o-nist,  «.    [Eng.  manotonCe);  -ist.] 

Oue  wlio  keeps  harping  upon  one  subject. 

"  If  I  ruin  suih  a  virtue,  eayest  thou  I  Eternal 
monotoniit  /  " — hUhardsun  :  Clariasa,  iv.  IJfl, 


mO-not'-O-nOUS,  a.  [Gr.  y.ov6rovo^  [liiotio- 
tonos)  =  consisting  of  a  single  sound  :  tJ.6vo<i 
{monos)  =  alone,  single,  and  rovvi  {lonos)  =  a 
tone  ;  Fr.  monotone;  Ital.  Al  lip.  vwnotoiio.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  full  of  monotony  or 
sameness  of  sound  ;  conliimed  iu  tlie  same 
note  without  inflection  or  eadence. 

"  As  a  voice  that  chauts  iiluiie  .  .  . 
Iu  monotonous  undertoue." 

Long/tUow -  Golden  htgerxd. 

2.  Tiresome,  wearying;  destitute  of  change 
or  variety':  as,  a  rtwnotonovs  occupation,  a 
■uxjoimiotiom  life. 

mo-not'-o-noiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mxinotoiwns; 
-II/.]  In  a  uKinotiuious  manner  or  tone  ;  with- 
out change  or  variety. 

t  mo-not'-o-nous-ness,  s.    [Eng.   momto- 

iwu^;    -n^ss.]    The  quality  or  st;ite  of  being 
monotonous  ;  monotony,  sameness. 

mo-ndt'-O-ny,  s.  [Gr.  novorovia  (monotonia) 
=  sameness  uf  sound  ;  /iuto?  {monos)  =  alone, 
single,  Toi-o?  {toiws)  =  a  toue  ;  Fr.  7nonotonie ; 
Ital.,  &  iip.  monotonia.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  monotonous ; 
uniformity  of  sound. 

"Our  earliest  poets  were  fond  of  multiplying  the 
same  rioal  suuiia  to  the  uioct  tedious  monotony." — 
Warton:  But.  Eng.  Poetry,  L  il. 

2.  Unchangiug  and  unvarying  sameuess ; 
want  of  variety  ;  irksomeness. 

"  Monotony  13  the  ereaX  fault  into  which  writers  are 
apt  to  fall,  who  are  fund  of  haruioutoua  arrancemeut." 
—tiluir :  Lvcturts,  vol.  L,  lect.  IJ. 

moa-d-trem'-a-ta,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  mono-,  and 

tji'.    Tpiifxa.  {tiXiaa)  =  a    hole,    Ironi    rerpatyui 
(tetraind)  —  to  bore  through,  to  pierce.] 

Zool. :  An  order  or  sub-class  of  mammals 
called  by  Prof.  Huxley  Prototheria  (q.v.). 
They  have  ouly  one  aperture  for  the  urinary, 
genital,  and  intestinal  canals.  The  uictitatii.g 
iiiembiane,  or  third  eyelid,  is  well  developed 
as  are  the  mammary  glands;  there  are  no 
nipples.  Teetli,  if  present,  consisting  of  four 
horny  plates.  There  is  an  outer  clavicular 
bone,  and  the  coracoid  bones  are  extended  to 
the  anterior  end  of  the  sternum.  In  various 
respects  they  approach  birds.  They  to  a 
certain  extent  connect  mammals  with  reptiles. 
Darwin  believes  that  the  earliest  mammals  in 
some  respects  resembled  Monotremata.  It 
contains  two  genei-a,  Urnithorliynchus  (Duck- 
mole),  and  Echidna  (Porcupine  Ant-eater) 
both  Australian  lorms.  On  Tuejiday,  Sept.  2, 
1SS4,  a  telegram  was  received  from  Kyuney, 
from  Prof.  Liversidge,  by  the  British  Assocul- 
tion,  then  at  Montreal,  intimating  that  Mr. 
Caldwell,  the  Balfour  student  sent  out  to 
Australia,  had  discovered  the  filonotremes  to 
be  oviparous,  'ihe  development  of  these  eg;;s 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  t..e 
Eeptilia,  proving,  as  Piof.  Moseley  said,  th.it 
the  Monotremes  were  more  elo.sely  C(tnnected 
with  the  Sauropsida  than  with  the  Amphibia. 
{Brit.  Assoc.  Eep.,  18i>4,  p.  777.) 

mon-d-trem'-a-toiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  mono- 
Iremalia);  Eng'.  adj,  su!f.  -ous.]  Of  or  per- 
taiuiiig  to  tlie  Monotremata  (q.v.). 

mon'-o-treme,  s.  [Monotremata. l  An  in- 
oividual  belonging  to  the  Monotremata  (q.v.). 

mon-O-trig'-lyph,   s.      [Pref.    -niono;    and 

Kug.  trigoji'h{<i.\.).'\ 

Arch.:  The  interval  observed  between  the 
columns  of  a  Doric  porticu,  where  a  space  is 
left  sulficient  for  the  in&ertiou  of  one  triglyph 
only  between  those  immediately  over  t\vo 
contiguous  columns. 

mo-nof-ro-pa,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Gr. 
TpoTTos  {trui'o^)  =  a  turn.  So  named  Irom  the 
curved  raceme.] 

Dot.  :  Ihe  Bird's  Nest;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  or<ler  Monotropacese  (q.v.).  Fiuwtis 
campanulate,  the  upper  in  four  or  five,  the 
lower  in  four  divisions ;  sepals  and  petals 
erect,  coloured,  membranous,  saccate  at  the 
base  ;  stamens  eight  tu  ten  ;  ovary  four  or 
five-celled,  eight  to  ten  furrowed  capsule, 
locLiUcidally  tive-valved.  Known  species 
three  or  four.  One,  Monotropa  Hypopitys,  is 
commonly  found  in  woods  near  the  routs  of 
firs  and  beech.  Its  powder  is  given  in  Ger- 
many to  sheep  aflected  with  cough. 

mon-o-tro-pa'-^e-sB,  mon-o-tro'-pe-se, 

5.  pi.     [Mod.  LiJ.  mono(n>p{a),  and  Lat.  feni. 
pk  adj.  sutt,  -acece  or  -ett'.J 
Bot. :   Fir-rapes  ;   an  order  of  Hypogynous 


Exogens,  aUi;tnce  Ericale.s.  It  onsista  of 
parasites  glowing  on  the  roots  of  his  >n  uther 
trees.  The  stems  are  coveied  with  hcaleg 
instead  of  true  leaves  ;  the  flowers  ai-e  in  ter- 
minal spikes  or  racemes  ;  sepals  lour  or  five  ; 
petals  lour  or  five,  saccate  at  the  base  or  co- 
hering into  a  gamupeialous  i:orolla  ;  stamens 
eight  to  ten,  some  lined  with  as  iiiuny  re- 
curved glands  ;  ovary  routid,  four  or  five- 
furrowed,  one-celled  with  five  parietal  pla- 
centcB  at  the  apex.  Found  in  Euinpe,  Asia, 
and  Xortli  America.  Known  genera,  six ; 
species,  ten.     {Lindley.) 

mon'-o-type,  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  mono-,  and  Eng. 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  a  single  type  or 
representative. 

^,  As  subst. :  The  sole  or  only  type  ;  espec, 
a  sole  species  which  constitutes  a  genus, 
family,  &lc. 

mon-O-typ'-iC,  a.  [Eng.  moTwtyp(e);  -ic] 
The  same  as  Monotvfe,  A.  (q.v.j. 

mo-no V'-a-lent,  s.  [Pref.  mono-,  and  Lat. 
vaic us  (g^:'uit' valent is),  pa.  par.  of  valeo  =  to 
have  strength  or  power.]  (See  the  compouud.) 

monovalent-element.  s. 

Chem.  :  Muiuid.  L'ni\aU:ut  element.  A 
term  api'lied  to  those  elements  whose  atom- 
fixing  power  is  equal  to  that  of  oue  atom  oi 
hydrogen. 

*  mo-nox'-y-lon   (pi.    mo-nox'-y-la),   s. 

[Gr.  fi.ov6^v^.o<i  (ifioJiori'/o.^)  =  made  Iruui  a 
single  piece  ot  wood  :  ^oi-o?  (niornjs)  =  alou'", 
single,  and  $v\ov  (xalon)  =  wood.]  A  boat  or 
canoe  made  of  a  single  piece  of  timber. 

"The  rude  British  monozyfa.  sitaieil  and  hollowed 
out  by  stone  axes,  with  the  help  of  tire."— H'i/«>»- 
PrehtsCoric  .iitutits  of  Scotland,  ch.  il. 

*  m6-n6x-3^-l0US»  a.    [Monoxvlon.]    Formed 

of  a  single  piece  ol  timber. 

■'  The  hollow  iug  of  the  monaxylout  canoe."—  iniso'i  : 
Prehisl'iric  Annaii  of  ScotlanO,  cti.  vL 

mon'-rad-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Monrad; 
sutt",  -lie  t..Uiu.).] 

Min.:  An  altered  form  of  Pyroxene  (q.v.). 
Occurs  granular,  massive.  Haidness,  t> ;  sp. 
gr.  3*207;  colour,  yellowish;  lusti«,  vitieous. 
Formula,  (MgO,  FeO)Si02  +  iHO.  Found  at 
Bergen,  Norway. 

Mon-roe',  5.     [For  etym.  and  def.  see  uom- 

puund.] 

Monroe-doctrine,  s. 

Hist.:  A  term  applied  to  the  declaratiinis 
ma4e  by  the  United  States  during  the  sec<  ud 
presidency  of  James  Monroe  (Ib'Jl-lS'iJ).  'I  lie 
lirst  had  John  yuiiicy  Adams  for  its  author ; 
it  issumed  that  every  spot  of  the  old  W'^ild 
was  covered  by  the  flag  of  some  civilized 
power,  and  so  would  be  free  from  American 
encroachment,  and  asserted 

"That  the  American  coutineiita.  by  the  fr«  and 
Indet.eudeut  conditmn  which  ILej  tia\e  assumed  and 
maiitUin,  are  lieuceioitu  tiul  Ui  liu  coii^idercU  as 
Bubjecta  for  future  colouiiatlon  hy  auy  Lurupeaa 
powfr," 

The  second  declaration  related  to  the  appre- 
hended attempt  of  the  Holy  Alliance  (q.v.)  to 
subjugate  the  Spanish  Ameiicaii  Stales  which 
had  revolted.  In  his  annual  Message  of  Ib'JJ 
President  Monroe  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  consider  any 

'•  attempt  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  extend  their  systeui 
to  any  i  urtiou  of  this  beiutsi'hLre  asdautjerous  tu  our 
[>«;ace  and  saiety. ' 

mon'-ro-lite,  s.  [From  Monroe,  New  York, 
and  Gr.  AiWos  {lithob)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  radiated  columnar  variety  of  Fibro- 
lite  included  by  Dana  in  his  second  variety  ol 
that  species.  Its  sp.  gr.,  3'075,  is  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  other  members  of  the  same 
mineral. 

mon:^,  s.     [Lat.]    A  mountain. 
*  Mons  Mzenalus,  s. 

Astron.:  A  northern  constellation  intro- 
duced by  Uevelius.  None  of  the  stars  are 
large.     It  is  not  now  retained. 

mons  veneris.  5. 

Anut. :  'ihe  integument  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  leraale  pubic  symphysis. 
monseigijeiir(a,-nion-sen-yer)(i*l.mcs- 
seigneurs)  (me-sen  -yer),  s.  [Fi.  =  my 
loril  :  man  =  my,  iind  seujneiir,  lord.]  A  titlq 
of  honour  given  to  princes,  bishops,  and  c<ther 
high  dignitaries  :  spec,  the  titleof  the  Dauphin. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pot, 
or.  wore.  wqU;  wbrU,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    «,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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lion  sieur  (;m  m'-sleu),  pL  Messieurs 
(ut>  mes  -slcu)»  i-    It  r.i 

•  1.  ilie  III  If  given  to  the  eldest  brother  of 
the  king  of  I-'ruuce. 

2.  The  ordinary  title  of  address  or  courtesy 
in  Fnince,  orrf^poijclini;  to  tlie  Eiiglisli  Mr. 
or  Sir.  It  is  al'bieviuT.d  in  writing  to  M.  or 
lions.,  and  in  llie  plural  to  MM.  or  Messrs. 

3.  A  termapi'lifd  in  contempt  by  Entjlish- 
xneu  to  Frunchiiien. 

"  A  KrviichiiiaD  hia  compMiIun : 
AuemtneDt  montimr,  l.uit.  11»ci:iiin  much  lovea 
A  OMIuui  BlrL"  .-JuiJutf.  :  tSytnbciine.  L  7. 

Con-SO'-ni-a,  «.  IX.imed  after  Lady  Ann 
..lonson,  who  assisted  U:e  iu  his  liUi-oduction 
to  iSvtoiiy.]    , 

hot.  :  A  genus  of  Cape  Geraniacete,  liaving 
five  equal  sc)  als,  five  et-iual  petuls,  and  li(t«eii 
stamens  m  tlvo  bun  Ues  or  iii  a  sin^ile  one. 
The  stem  o(  Monaonia  sj>inosa  burns  like  a 
torch,  and  cmita  an  agreealde  odour. 

tndn-soon'i  *  mon-son,  *  mon-zoon,  s. 

lluil.  rnviK-one.  IVuiii  M;ihiy  viu.<ti'i  —  a  st-ltson, 
a  nionsodti,   from  Arab,  mawsitn  —  a.  time,  a 
season  ;  Kr.  monson,  viongotif  mousaon;  Port. 
vvonmao :  Sp.  vionzon.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sensa  as  II.  I.  2. 

2.  A  breed  of  race-horses,  descended  from  a 
lorse  so  named- 

IL  M^orology  : 

1.  (/*/.):  A  modification  of  the  trade 
vinds.  operative  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
to  Lat.  7°  8.,  and  honi  the  c«aiit  of  Alrica 
tlir-'Ugh  the  Indian  Uccan  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  Japan  and  tlie  Western  Pacilic. 
'I  here  are  two  monsoons,  the  South-western 
and  the  North-eastern.  The  latter  picvuils 
fr(mi  October  to  Ai>ril.  and  the  former  from 
April  Xft  October.  The  bursting  of  tiie  mon- 
£0(ni  conniitoces  the  rainy  season  in  India,  the 
:-onth-wf- lern  bringing  that  of  Bombay  and 
Central  India,  and  the  north-eastern  tliat  of 
Maitras  and  otner  purU  of  the  east  coast. 
IMainy-season.)  The  inonsooua  are  caused 
by  the  unequal  heating  of  tlie  laml  and  water 
and  of  the  ^everal  htnd  masses  tliemselves  in 
the  rcijions  which  tliey  allect.  Independently 
of  tlieir  gre;it  use  in  bringing  rain  to  countries 
vhicli  otherwise  would  degenerate  into  deserts, 
tney  are  useful  for  navigiiimn.  As  in  the  case 
ol  the  tniue  winds,  navigators  can  so  plan 
tlieir  voyages  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
monsoons,  though  jiowerful  steamships  can 
now  achieve  the  feat  o(  running  in  tlie  teeth 
of  the  monsoou,  but  not  without  some  dis- 
comfort to  those  on  board. 

2.  Any  similar  wind  blowing  half  the  year 
In  one  direction  and  half  iu  the  other. 

lC9n  -ster, '  mon-stre,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  monstre, 
iiom  Ijit.  tijunali  uiii  —  a  divine  omen,  a  inon- 
Ktur,  Iroin  moiuo  =  to  warn,  to  admonish  ;  .Sj*. 
vtoiuitro,  Tfumstruo ;  Port,  vwstre;  lldLiaostro.] 

A*  As  substantive: 

L  OnliTiary  iMngvage : 

J.  Anything  cxtmordinary  or  ont  of  the 
coninion  order  of  nature  ;  a  prodigy,  a  niarvLl, 
a  purteut;  a  creature  marvellous  to  see  on 
accuiint  of  size,  form,  or  shape. 

'•Bwift  MojiiiiniiOcr  roll  tlioo  to  tlinlcep. 
Wbow  vv«ry  wttvs  »Mii)e  wmI  ry  iiu/ntl«r  briiigt." 
?'!.;;<».•  Homer;  Itiad  xxl-  130. 

2.  Anything  horrible  from  deformity,  ugli- 
Bc«8,  wirkediiess,  Cruelty,  or  the  coinmissn>u 
of  extraordinary  or  hoiiible  crimes;  a  vile 
creature. 

"  We  heu  tbe  world  wonder  every  dRj?  at  v\o»*ti-rt 
of  itiiirntltiide."— />icA<'7i«.'  Bamaby  liudge,  cli.  laixix. 

3.  A  fanciful  or  cliimerical  creature,  coin* 
j^nunded  in  Various  ways ul  hunianand  l>esti:il 
forms,  such  as  the  wyvcrn,  the  cockatrice,  Iho 
liM'rmaid,  &c.  .Many  of  these  creatures  aru 
boiiie  on  coals  of  arms. 

II.  I'liysiol. :  A  being  presenting  some  char- 
acl'-riatics  m rely  met  with  in  the  Hpccil^■^  to 
vhieh  It  belongs;  a  being  liaving  some  irion- 
t>(Misity  (q.v.).  (tscd  both  of  animals  and 
].I.,nts.) 

B.  As  nrfj. :  Of  enonnoua  or  extraordinary 
8ize  or  numbers. 

•■  Tin?  monrtvr  club  within  tb*  c*vt  1  vjilcd." 

/'iifK:  iiiMn*r  :  iAlifum  Ix.  800. 

'mon'-Stcr,  v.(.  [MoNsrtn.  ».]  To  nmke  nnm- 

BtrMu.s ;  (u  put  out  of  (he  eominon  orutdluary 
course  of  nature  or  things. 

"  lift  ()IT*tno« 

Hunt  be  of  aiKh  uniiAtoral  ilivre« 

Hint  moiutfrt  IL"  .s/.akMMp.  .*  lAar,  L  1. 


mon'-stcr-a, i  [Nameunexplained(>'axto7i.).] 
Lot. :  A  genus ofOrontiacese.tribeCallete.  It 
consists  of  climbing  plants  troni  the  wanner 
j*arts  of  America.  MoruUera  Ailnnsonii  or 
Drarontium  pertusum  is  a  t-austic  Tbe  Indians 
of  Deiirirara  use  the  fresh  leaves  of  M.  pertuea 
as  rubefacients  and  vesicatories  in  dropsy. 

*  xnon'-Ster-er.  s.     [Eug.  monster;  -cr.J    An 

txa-gerator. 

"  mon'-stcr-ful,  *  mon-stre-foU,  a.  [Bng. 

iii'.-.vsicr  ;  -jUiLi     Wondeilul,  extraordinaiy. 
'■  These  m  .n.ifre/till  thiiigls  1  dt viae  to  thee 

Bt^ause  Ui>>u  flhuidiat  uaI  oi  ttinii  »bH»^-hid  be.' 

LiKiucer  [H  :  JJarvhuntes  AeconU  3'tile, 

mdn'-stran90,  s.  [Low  Lat.  monstrantia^ 
lii»m  iHun.-iro  =  to  sliow  ;  O.  Fr.  monstrance  = 
demonstration  ;  O.  bp.  &.  Ital.  vwnstrama.) 

Iloman  liUunl :  A  vessel  iu  which  the  Host 
is  exposed  to  the  adoration  of  the  people 
during  the  I'oriy  Ii(»uis'  Adoration,  or  iu 
which  it  is  enclosed  for  Benediction.  Prior 
to  the  institution  of  the  least  of  Corpus 
Christi  (a.d.  iL'tj-l),  the  Host  was  exj'Osed  Ibr 
adoi-ation  in  a  jiyx  (q.v.).  The  chief  part  of 
the  monsli-aiice  is  tornied  by  two  discs  of 
crystal,  set  vertically,  between  which  the 
Host  is  placed.  These  discs  are  surroundeil 
by  rays  of  metal,  eniblemaiic  of  glory,  and 
the  whole  is  mounted  on  a  stand. 

*  mdn-Stra'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  Tnojv^tratio,  from 
Vi"njili-u.tiiS,  pa.  ]>ar.  of  vionstro  =  to  show.]  A 
dcmoustnition,  a  showing,  a  proof. 

"Geidtit;  thereby  aa  a  certaiiie  morutracton,  bowe 
he  w.i«  itie  author  of  liisde;iib." — Gru/iun  :  Hi.-nry  1! 
(au.  33|. 

*  mon-stra'-tor,  ».  [Lat.]  A  demonstrator ; 
an  exhibiior. 

'  mon~8tre,  s.     [Monster,  i.] 

*  moxx'-stri-^ide,  s.  [Lat.  77U)ns(ru7n-  =  a  mon- 
ster, and  cti:do  (in  comp.  cldo)  =  to  kill.]  The 
slaughter  of  a  monster. 

"Ue  would  bnvfl  couiuiitted  not  uojuat liable  man- 
$trU:iU*.'—'J/uickt:rai/  .    t'tryiiitam,  cb.  xxv. 

*  mon-strif' -er-oiis,  o.  [Lat.  monstrum  = 
a  monster,  /crypto  bear,  to  produce,  and 
Kng.  adj.  suU".  -ous.]  Bearing  or  producing 
monsters. 


mon-atros'-i-ty,  *  mon-stro9'-i-ty,  s. 

[MONsTKUOSlTV.l 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beiu^  monstrous 
or  out  of  the  ordinary  or  common  course  of 
nature. 

"Wo  denire  no  records  of  Boch  enomiitlea;  eina 
ehotilil  )if  .'iccuuiited  iiuw,  that  Ro  they  iiiuy  l>ct--.')lvettiLd 
iii.iHNir.iiri.  'llii^y  omit  of  nmttntruti  i/  as  they  faU 
(i.iu  t)ii-lr  nirity  ;  t<ir  uic-n  count  It  veuial  to  erie 
villi  tlii'ir  foreliitbcra,  aiid  foolishly  coucclvo  tlit-y 
divide  Akin  ill  Ha  bocivty. "  ~  BrvwTU  .  Vulgar  Jirrvurs, 
bk.  vil..  cb.  XIX. 

2.  That  which  is  monstrous;  a  monster;  a 
monstrous  or  unnatural  production. 

"  Wo  I'bftll  tulcrato  (lying  borsca,  black  swrms,  hydnw, 
centHiim.  hariili«.  luid  aityvi ;  for  thme  nre  fn^nstro'-i- 
tifx  raritie*.  or  vino  i>oetioul  fancies."— /frou^e :  ViUgar 
J-.'rrouri,  bk,  v.,  cb.  xix. 

II.  Animal  <t  Vcgci.  Physiol.:  A  character 
appearing  in  an  individual  animal  or  plant, 
which  is  very  rare  in  the  sjtecies  to  whieli  it 
belongs.  It  is  abnormal  in  the  sense  of  being 
exceptional,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  being 
produced  as  a  mere  sport  of  nature  indepen- 
dent of  hiw.  "By  a  monstrosity,"  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  "  I  presume  is  meant  some  con- 
siderable deviation  of  structure,  generally 
injurious  or  not  useful  to  the  species. '  {Oriij. 
o/  Spec.  (ed.  Cth),  p.  ^3.)  They  arise  in  man. 
in  tlui  inferior  animals,  and  in  plants,  idiocy, 
liermaphroditisin,  nlbinoism,  the  possession 
of  an  unusual  numl»er  of  lingers  or  toes,  moie 
teats  than  two,  two  heads,  or  no  liead  at  all, 
physical  union  by  llesh,  curtilage,  or  bone  to 
any  other  mdivi'lual,  &c.,  are  citses  of  human 
monstrosity.  Monstrosities  which  giadiiiite 
into  blight  variations  ai-e  so  similar  in  man 
and  the  lower  onimnla,  that  the  same  classili- 
cations  and  the  sanm  terms,  as  lias  been  .shown 
iiy  Isidore  Geoilroy  St,  Ililnirc,  can  Im  u-^td 
f<ir  both.  {Darwin:  VfscerU  of  Man,  p.  yu.) 
Among  some  of  the  many  monstrosities  of 
the  lower  animals  may  lie  mentioned  that 
discoUhd  shLdls  occasionally  Um-oihc  spn-.d, 
and  foHitil  }»eiiwinktes  froni  the  Norwich  (.  liig 
arq  ntU-n  titslitrteil.  (.S.  i*.  WoiMinmnl :  Moi- 
hisai  (ed.  187.'»),  p.  37.)  AU  « ascs  of  uion- 
Blrosity  are  lo  be  accountid  for  by  law.  In 
most  cases  they  nre  t^iused  by  arrest  of  de- 


vebipmeiit,  in  some  by  reversion  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  niuoi^'  anct'.-*tor,  m  otl.ei*  by 
hypertn^'phy  of  a  |iartieular  part. 

mon'-strous,  *  mon'-stru-ous,  a.  &  adv. 

[ij.    Kr.   jiwiLstriuui,    from   Lat.   inoTiUruosus^ 
m'jjuiiro.-ms,  Iroiii  mniutnim  =  a  monsler(q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Poit.  monUruoso;  IlaL  vwstroso,  mos- 
trnoso.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Unnatural  in  form  or  ap]>earance;  devia> 
ting  Irom  the  natural  order  ol  tinngs. 

"  We  Mtnfthiies  mul  aiid  bear  of  moiutrout  btrtha' 
—South.  ixrmuTU,  vol.  li.,  Mr.  &. 

2.  Enonnous,  huge,  extraordinary. 

"The  sherllf  with  a  most  motutruui  wmtcb  isat  U^ 
door.  '—S/uumtf.:  I  Uenrjf  l\\,  li.  A. 

3.  Shocking,  horiible,  hateful. 

"  OWe  your  mutMrout  iiroji-ct  all  i\»  force." 

t^wpcr .   Tlrvctnium.^39, 

4.  Out  of  reason  ;  horrible,  extravagant. 

"His  Blundera  Were  moiittr-iui ;  but  they  wen  weS 
timed.'*— .lyacuu/iiy  .   //tit    hnj.,  \:i\.  xviiL 

*  0.  Coutaiiiiug  or  full  ot  monsters. 

"  Where  tboti  jierlmiui  under  the  wbeliuhiK  tide 
VbtUst  tbe  bultuiu  of  tbe  m  iit,troua  world." 

Milton:  IgcuiiU,  1S». 

"  B.  As  adv. :  Enormously,  extraordinarily, 
exceedingly. 

"fiki!!  infinite  or  monftrma  desperate. " 

iJuiAxtji. :  Alt  t  WvU  :hat  hntit  IVcU.  U.  1. 

mon'-Stro^-l^,  at/i?.    [Eng.  moH5(ro«s;  •ly.\ 

1.  In  a  inon&trous  manner;  against  the 
couiniou  order  of  n;aurc  ;  unnaturally. 

2.  Shockingly,  unieosonably,  enormously, 
extravagantly. 

"The  value  of  tbat  ^rant  wils  bo  monrtrotuly  ex.'4[- 
gersted.'— J/uciiu/u^.'  //uf.  i.iig-,  ch.  xxv. 

mdn'  -  stroiis  -  ness,  "  mon'  -  stru  -  otis- 

n^SSe,  s.  [Lug.  mutistroua  ;  -nt^s.]  The  qua- 
lity or  slate  ol  being  monsirous  ;  monstrosity. 

"  Whose  fnomtroiuuetM  doth  no  perplex. 
Of  re.'uton  find  dejirivea  me." 

l/raytfu :  Mtuat  Jilytiwn,  N jmpb.  i. 

*  m6n-8tru-ds'-i-t3ir,  s.     [Eng.  morutruo^f«; 

-ily.]     Monstrosity. 

"ThU  ia  the  m-utstruogity  In  love,  la.1y.  that  tbe  »IU 
!•  infinite,  lutd  the  executiou  coubu'd." — lihakstp: 
Troiiut  <t  CVt-jwiUu.  lU.  2. 

*  mon  -stru-ous,  a.    [Monstrous.] 
»m6a'-stru-ous-ness,s.  [JIonstrocsnes.';.! 
moht,  9.     [Fr.  =  mountain.]    (See  compound.) 

inont-de-pl6t6,  s. 

Banking,  tfc. ;  One  of  the  inoney-len<Hng 
est;iblishments  founded  in  Itily  intho  fiftx'enth 
century,  with  llie  view  of  lending  money  to 
the  poor  at  a  smaller  rate  of  interest  than 
was  exacted  byonlinary  ]»awnbrokers.  The 
institution  spread  to  France,  Spain,  and  some 
other  countries. 

mon-ta-ou'-ta,  «.  [Named  after  Col.  George 
Montagu,  an  early  English  malacolngist.] 

Z'loL:  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs, 
family  Lucinidie.  It  has  a  ttiin  minute  slu-ll, 
and  a  large  broad-grooved  foot,  Reient 
species  three,  from  Biitiiin,  the  Uniteil  States, 
ic.     I'ossil  Iwt),  from  the  Pliocene  onward. 

montagnard  (as  mon-tanyiir ),  5.    [Fr., 

from  montagiie  —  a  imumtiiin  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mountidin'er. 

2.  i'V.  IHst.  :  A  name  given  at  various  timet 
to  any  member  of  the  extreme  democratio 
party  in  France.    [Mountain,  li.] 

•  tndn'-tano,  a.  [Lat,  viontanus,  fl-om  mons^ 
gciiit.  vwntis  =  a  niounUtiu.]  Mountainous, 
hilly. 

"  .\  nhiKlu  ■poclcs  mttlctoil  to  elova|««l  mnntan* 
locnIith-K    ill    'litauuiula."— O'un/^ntfTl'   Vhrouicit,    Ka 

4ii;inuiii.  It.  axi. 

•  mdn-tiLn'-io,  o.  (I^t  mnntanMS,  from  nu>NS, 
gcnit.  viitniis  —  a  mounUiin.]  Ot  or  per- 
t.aining  lo  mountains ;  coiiMsting  of  muuu* 
taius. 

mon'-ta-nine, «.  f  I^at.  mofUanfa),  fern.  sing, 
of  viunUinaa;  Eng.  suit",  -ine  (Chem,).'\ 

Ghent.  :  An  atk.iloitl  hjiuI  by  Van  Mom  to 
exist  in  ChinamonUnui,  the  bark  uf  Exvtkmmik 
jUtriliutuiunu    i^WatU:  DuU.  q/  Chtnu) 

Mdn'-t^n>Iam, «.    [Se<*  dcf.) 

Church  //!.'•/. :  The  ndigltiuM  system  of  Mon- 
tJiniis,  an  inhabitant  vt  u  Phr.vgian  village, 
ealh'd  Pfpii/Ji,  who,  alirul  ITi  a.d.,  pi-o- 
chiiiiied  himselt'  the  pHracli-te  or  C'omfoiUT 
promised  by  Jeiius  (Pakai  Liciii|,Knd  pi-olc^std 


boil,  boS^;  pout,  j<^^ffl;  oat,  ^cll,  chorus,  fhln.  bonph ;  go,  ^om  :  thin*  tl^lf* :  ''In.  an;  cxpoot,  Xcnophon,  exist,      ing* 
-clan,  -tlan  -  Shan,   -tiozi.  -Bioa  =  abim ;  -(ion,  -giou  =  zhixn»   -«lou8,  -tlous,  -slous  -  ahiia^  -blo»  -dlo,  &Q.  —  bpU  dyL 
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Montanist — montiporidas 


•  to  utter  propliecies.  Amongst  otlters  he  was 
•uppurted  by  two  ladies,  Pnsca,  or  PrisciUa, 
and  Maxiririila,  who  also  claimed  the  gitt  of  pro- 
phecy. He  multiplied  fasta,  forbade  second 
marriages,  did  not  permit  churches  to  give 
absolution  to  tliuse  who  had  fallen  into  gi-eat 
siu,  forbade  all  female  oinainents,  requiied 
viryins  to  be  veileti,  and  would  not  sanction 
flight  in  persecution.  He  was  ultimately 
expelled  from  the  church.  TertuIUau,  in  the 
year  204,  joined  the  Montanists,  but  did  not 
forfeit  the  respect  of  the  church  cathnlic,  as 
the  Montanists  held  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  and  differed  from  -jthei-s  nioie 
in  their  rigid  practice  than  in  their  faith, 
Jerome  wrote  against  the  Montanists,  who 
coutmued  till  about  the  sixth  century. 

Mdn'-tan-istt  s.    [Montanism.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  follower  of  or  believer  in 
Moutanus  or  his  tenets.  The  Muntanisis 
were  called  also  from  the  birthplace  of  their 
leader  Cataphrygians. 

M6n-tan-ist-ic,   Mon-tan-ist'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.    montanist;   -ic]     Of  or  pertaiumg   to 
Montauus  or  Muutauism. 

mon-ta'-nite,  s.  [From  Montana,  U.S.A., 
where  found  ;  sufT.  -itc  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  soft,  earthy  mineral  found  as  an 
encrustation  on  tetnidymite  (q.v.).  Lustre, 
dull  to  waxy ;  colour,  yellowish  to  white. 
Compos.  :  telluric  acid,  2&1 ;  oxide  of  bis- 
muth, 6S*6  ;  water,  5-3  =  luO,  yielding  the 
formula  BiOsTeOs  +  2H0.  Found  at  High- 
land, MouUina. 

*in6n'-tan-ize,  v.t.  [Montanism.]  To  follow 
the  teachings  of  Montanus. 

mon'-tant*  mon-tan'-to,  s.     [Ft.,  from 
vuinter=  to  mount.l 
*  1.  Fencing  :  An  upright  cut  or  thrust. 

"  To  see  thee  fiyht.  to  see  thee  foiii.  to  see  thee  tra- 
veree,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;  to  see  thie 
pass  tliy  t>uLito,  thy  stuck,  thy  reverse,  tiiy  dist&uce.  tny 
nmntant.'—iihakesp.  :  Merry  H'ii'«  0/  Wtn-itor,  ii.  3. 

2.  Joinery:  The  intermediate  vertical  part 
of  a  pifce  of  framing  which  is  tenoned  with 
the  rails. 

mdn'-te,  s.  (Sp.  =  the  stock  of  cards  which 
remains  after  each  player  has  received  his 
share;  Lat.  vions  (genit.  mantis)  =  &  moun- 
tain.] A  gambling  game  played  with  cards 
or  dice. 

monte-bank,  s.  Agambling-honse  where 

monte  is  j.>laycd. 

mon-te-bra'-site,  s.  [From  Montebros, 
France,  where 'found  ;  suff.  -itc  (jl/iu.).] 

Mill. :  A  name  given  to  &  mineral,  which, 
on  analysis,  appeared  to  have  a  distinct  com- 
position, but  subsequent  investigation  has 
shown  that  it  is  identical  with  amblygouite 
(q.v.). 

mon-te-f i-as'-c6,  s.  [See  def.]  A  rich  wine 
made  at  iloutetiascone,  iu  Italy. 

*Mdn-telth',   *  IMon-teth',  s.    [After  the 
inventor.)     A  vessel  lor  coohng  or  washing 
wine-glasses.     (Nores.) 
"  New  thiDgs  produce  new  words,  and  thus  MorUeth 
Hub  by  oue  vessel  saved  hia  uaiue  from  death." 

King  :  Art  uf  Cookery. 

monte-jus,  s.  [Fr.]  a  force-pump  by  which 
the  June  from  tlie  cane-miU  is  raised  to  the 
clarihurs  on  the  storey  above. 

mdn'-tem,  s.  [See  def.]  A  custom  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  scholai-s  of  Eton 
College  up  to  1847,  and  which  consisted  in 
their  going  in  procession  on  Wiiit-Tuesday 
of  every  third  year  to  a  mound  (Lat.  ad 
moTi(cm),  nt-ar  the  Bath  Road,  and  exacting  a 
gratuity  from  all  present  or  passing  by.  Ihe 
amount  collected  was  given 
to  the  captain  or  senior 
scholar,  and  was  intended 
to  help  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  residence  at 
the  University. 


Mon-te-pul-cia'-no  (cl . 

as  9h),  &.    [See  def.]    A 
cek-biated  wine  made   a,^ 
from   grapes  grown       ^' 
near  Moutepulciano, 
in  Tuscany. 

,..       ^.,       ,  MONTETIO. 

mon-te-ro.  s.    [Sp. 

vionttra,  trom  moutero  =  a  hnntsman,  from 
monU  =  &  mountain.]    A  kind  of  cap,  properly 


a  huntsman's  cap,  having  a  spherical  crown, 
and  a  flap  which  could  be  drawn  down  over 
the  ears. 


*  mdn-teth',  s.    [Monteith.] 

mdn-te-zu'-xna,  s.  [Named  by  Mocino  and 
ae--.se,  two  Mexican  botanists,  after  Monte- 
zuma, a  sovereign  of  Mexico.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sterculiacefe,  tribe  Bom- 
bacacffi.  Montezuma  speciosissima  is  a  laij^e 
ornamental  tree,  with  red  flowers,  growing  in 
Mexico. 

mont-gSr-fi-er  (or  fier  as  tyk),  s.  [See 
def.]  A  balloon  tilled  with  atmospheric  air 
heated,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventors, the  brothers  Mongoltier.  of  Annonay, 
where  the  first  experiment  was  made  iu  June, 
i:So. 

Montgolfier's-ram,  $.     An   hydraulic 

ram,  by  which  the  fall  of  a  column  of  wat^r 
i.s  caused  to  raise  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  height 
greater  than  that  of  its  source. 

month,  *  moneth,  s.  [A.S.  rndnath,  moridh, 
from  moaa  ~  the  moon;  Uer.  vwnat ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  vidno:  Dut  matiiid ;  Sw.  indnad ;  Dan. 
viaaTud ;  Goth,  mcnoths,  from  mona  —  tiie 
moon;  Fr.  vwis ;  Prov.  mes;  Ital.  jnese ;  Lat. 
mensis ;  Gr.  ntji'  (rtien),  from  n^n^^  (7neHe)=tlie 
moon  ;  Litli.  m-enesis  ;  Pers.vinli;  Sausc.  jnds, 
nidsas,  from  md  =:  to  measure.] 

1.  AstroTwmy  ; 

(1)  Properly  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
makes  one  complete  revolution  round  the 
earth,  or  appears  to  return  to  precisely  tiie 
same  point  in  the  heavens  from  which  it 
started.  This  may  be  from  change  to  change, 
from  full  moon  to  full  moon,  or  iu  an  indeh- 
uite  number  of  otlier  ways.  The  time  of  the 
revolution  now  described  is  properly  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  3  seconds.  Twelve 
periods,  called  lunar  months,  fall  short  of  a 
year  by  about  11  days.  Lunar  months  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  they  still  are  by 
their  modern  successors  and  by  the  Muham- 
madans. 

(■2)  A  solar  month  ;  tlie  period  required  for 
the  passage  of  the  sun  through  one  of  the  sii^ms 
of  the  zodiac.  Twelve  of  these  periods  con- 
stitute a  year. 

2.  Caleniiar :  Any  one  of  the  calendar 
miinths,  calk-d  also  usual,  natural,  civil,  or 
political,  tliough  the  lirst  is  by  far  the  most 
common  term.  As  an  aid  to  memory  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  days  in  each  mouth, 
tlie  following  rude  rhymes  have  been  em- 
ployed at  least  from  a.d.  Itj06. 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  aud  November; 
Ail  the  rest  have  thirty-one. 
But  February  tweuty-eigbt  alone, 
Except  iu  leap  year  oiict;  iu  fuur. 
When  Febiuary  has  one  day  mure.** 

3.  Law :  Formerly,  the  word  month  in  a 
statute  meant  a  lunar  month,  but  by  13  Vict., 
c.  21  it  was  made  to  signify  calendar  month, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  designated.  It 
does  so  also  iu  ecclesiastical  law,  but  by 
common  law  and  equity  it  is  28  days. 

4.  Comm. :  A  calendar  month,  except  in 
contracts  for  stock  in  which  it  is  lunar. 
[Twelvemonth.] 

H  (1)  Aiwrnalistic  mo7ith : 

Astron.,  ttc.  :  The  time  taken  by  the  moon 
in  passing  from  one  perigee  to  the  next,  viz., 
27  days,  13  hoiu-s,  18  minutes,  and  37'4 
seconds. 

(2)  Nodical  month : 

Astron.,  (£c.  ;  The  time  taken  by  the  moon 
in  revolving  from  one  node  to  the  same  node 
again,  viz.,  27  days,  5  hours,  5  minutes,  and 
36  seconds. 

(3)  Sacred  month :  (See  extract). 

"  Aiuon^  the  other  expedients  that  had  been 
BUgt:e3t«d  in  this  tonveutiou  [of  Chiurtist  Deleg:itoa 
held  iu  Londou  in  August.  1838],  was  th;it  of  observing 
what  Wiia  called  a  S'u-red  mniUh,  during  which  the 
working  classes  throughout  the  whole  kiugdutn  were 
to  abstain  frmn  every  kind  oi  labour,  in  the  h-ypn  of 
compelling  the  guverning  classes  to  cuuuede  tlie 
Cliait«r."— J/u/e«T«jr(A/  ilUt,  Ktig.,  iL  'li\. 

(4)  Sidereal  month: 

Astron.,  ttc. :  The  time  taken  by  the  moon 
in  passing  from  one  star  to  the  same  star 
again,  viz.,  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  11-5 
Seconds. 

(5)  Synodical,  or  proper  lunar  month: 
[Month,  1]. 


(6)  Tropical  or  periodic  m,o nth: 

Astron.,  dc.  :  The  time  taken  by  the  moon 
in  passing  from  any  point  of  the  eclipse  to 
the  same  point  again,  vjz.^  u7  days,  7  hours, 
43  minutes,  47  seconds. 

*  month's-mind.  a. 

1.  A  commemoration  of  a  person's  memory 
one  month  after  his  decease. 

"  At  whiche  tyme  of  burving  and  also  the  Tnon€thi4- 
7n;/nde."—Fabj/iin  :  UU  Wdl. 

2.  An  earnest,  longing  desire;  probably 
from  the  longing  of  a  woman  iu  pregiiamy, 
usuiUy  commencing  in  the  first  month  ol 
gestation. 

"  You  have  a  month's-Tntnd  to  theni," 

Shakcsp.  :  Two  Uentieinemtf  Vcrona.\.X 

* month'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  moH(A;  suit'.  -ling.\ 
That  which  is  a  month  old ;  that  which  l^^ia 
for  a  month. 

"  Yet  hall  to  thee. 
Frail,  feeble  monthliwj  • " 

Wurdstoorth :  AdUiesa  to  my  Infant  Daughtm 

month'-ly.  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Eng.  month;  -Zy.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Performed  in  a  month  ;  continuing  for  a 
month. 

"  Her  monthly  round, 
^    Still  ending,  atill  renewing  '     jnnon  :  P.  L.,  iii.  728. 

2.  Done  or  occurring  every  month,  or  once 
a  month. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1,  Once  a  month ;  in  every  month. 

"  The  moon  that  monthij/  changea.' 

bhiifixsp.  :  Jiojneo  £  Juliet,  11.  L 

•2.  As  if  under  the  influence  of  the  moon ; 
like  a  lunatic. 

C.  Assubit.  :  A  magazine  or  other  periwlical 
published  every  month. 

"  The  ordin.Tjy  "  monthly  'lis  more  and  more  drawing 
oui-  poputav  wntera  ot  fiction  to  itaelL"— i^MJi^  Tela- 
graph,  Oct,  3,  18S2. 

monthly-nurse,  s.    A  midwife. 

mon'-ti-a,  s.     [Named  after  Joseph  de  Monti, 

Srofessor  of  botany  and  natural  history,  at 
ologna,  in  the  early  part  ot  the  seventeenth 
century.] 

Bot. :  Blinks  ;  a  genus  of  Portulacaceje. 
Flowers,  cymose.  white ;  corolla,  of  five  irregu- 
lar petals,  united  at  the  base.  Stamens, 
three  ;  stigmas,  three,  nearly  sessile  ;  capsul":", 
three-valved,  three-celled.  Montia  fontana  is 
the  Water  Blinks  or  Water  Chickweed.  It 
has  small,  opposite,  spathulate  leaves,  aud  is 
found  iu  mills,  springs,  and  wet  places. 

mdn-ti-cell'-lte  (C  as  ^li),  s.  [Named  after 
the  Itilian  mineralogist,  Mouticelli ;  sull'.  -iU 
(iVt/t.).] 

Min,  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  isomor- 
phous  with  oU\  ine  (q.v.).  Hardness,  5  to  55 ; 
sp.  gr.  3'03  to  Z"lb  ;  'ustre,  vitreous  ;  colour- 
less, and  various  shades  of  gray  ;  transparent 
to  translucent ;  fracture,  conchoidal ;  compos. : 
silica,  38*0  ;  lime,  35-9  ;  magnesia,  25'6  =  100, 
corresponding  to  the  formula  (^  CaO  -I-  i  MgO)a 
SiOo.  Found  in  crystals,  with  granular  calcite 
in  the  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

*  mon'-ti-cle,    *  mon'-ti-cule,  s.      (Lat 

monticutus,  diinin.  of  ijiotus  (geuit.  montls)  =  ft 
mountain.]     A  little  mount,  a  hillock. 

•mon-tic'-u-late,  *  mon-tic'-n-louB,  o. 

[Eng.   monticul[^e) ;    -ate^  -tms.]    Having  httle 
projections  or  hills. 

•  mon-tig'-en-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  mons  (genit. 
iiiunlis)  =■  a  mountain,  and  gujno,  pa.  t.  gcuui 
~  to  beget.]    Produced  on  a  mountain. 

mon-tin'-e-£8,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  faimtin(ia)p 

Lat.  fciu.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -cte.J 
Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagracea. 

mon-tin'-i-a,  s.  [Name<l  after  Lawrence 
Moutin,  a  Spanish  botanist.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  geims  of  the  tribe  Mon- 
tineae  (q.v.).  Only  one  species  ia  known,  a 
dicecious  Cape  shrub. 

mon-tip'-or-a,  s.  [Lat.  vums  (genit.  mentis) 
=  a  mountain^  and  jiorus  =  passage.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Monteporinffi  (q.v.). 

mon-ti-por-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [^fod.  Lat  montu 
por{a) ;  Lat.  fem,  pi.  a»y.  sufl".  -iwe.] 

Zool  :  A  sub-family  of  Madrepores,  family 
Poritidae.  They  have  a  spongy  tissue  betweeu 
the  coi-aliites. 


Cite,  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
w,  wore,  wolt;  work,  T/ho.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


montlivaltia^— moon 
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Dont-li  val-ti-a,  s.  [From  a  proper  name 
Mi)iitiivuuU.     (yJyitisir,)] 

Palceont.  :  A  neinis  of  fossil  corals,  (amily 
Astr&idse,  sub-family  Astreinffi.  The  imly- 
pidora  Is  simple,  of  a  sub-conical  or  pyhftM-m 
ligiire,  wrinkled  below.  Kange  from  tlie  Trias 
to  tlieXertiao'- 

mont-mart'-rite,  s.  [From  Montmartre, 
l';iiis,  wht-re  louiid  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.),'] 

Min. :  A  varietyofGypsumorSelenite(q.v.), 
occ'irring  mostly  in  arrowhead-sliapeil  twin 
co'st'i'**.  wliich  contain  some  carbonate  oflimo. 
Found  in  the  jj:j-pseous  beds  of  the  Paris  Basin. 

mdnt-md-rni'-on-ite,  s.  [From  Montmo- 
rilloti^  Kiiince,  where  found;  siitf.  -i£e  (jVin.).J 
Min.  :  A  ao.'t,  clay-like  mineral.  Lustre, 
feeble;  colour,  white,  grayish,  rose-red,  bluisli, 
green;  nnctiious.  Compos.:  essentially  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  alumina. 

*mon-tolr'  (ol  as  wa),  «.  [Pr.]  A  horse- 
block ;  a  stone  or  step  used  to  help  in  mount- 
ing a  lioi-se. 

indn'-t5n.  s.    [Sp.] 

Min. :  A  heap  of  ore  ;  a  batch  nnder  pro- 
cess of  arnnli^amation,  \aryiug  ia  quantity  in 
diflercnt  miriiii^'  districts. 

montre,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music:  MouTited  diapason.  An  organ  stop 
whose  pipes  forni  part  of  the  case  or  are 
plac'd  away  from  the  soundboard.  One  of 
the  foundation  stops  is  generally  used  for  this 
purpose. 

•  mon'-trdss,  s.  [Matross.]  An  under- 
Kiiiiiiur.  or  .issistaut  to  a  gunner,  engineer,  or 
tire-master;  a  matross. 

•  mon -ture,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  saddle-horse,  a 
mmintMig,  from  TnonUr  =  to  mount.) 

1.  A  saddle-horse. 

2.  A  setting,  mounting  frames  &c. 

mon'-n-ment,  *  mon  - 1  -  ment,  s.  fFr. 
in'mnm^nt,  frinn  L;it.  monument um,  frnm 
inonffi  =  to  remind,  to  admonish  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
moil  nmcnto.] 

1,  Anything  by  which  the  memory  of  per- 
sons or  tilings  is  preserved  ;  a  memorial. 

"  In  vftlii  their  bones  uiihiirled  He. 
All  eurth  Ix-cuuiea  their  monwnffnt." 

Dyron :  Eltgiuc  Stanzas. 

2.  Something  built  or  erected  in  memory 
of  some  event,  p'-rson,  or  action  ;  especially  a 
memorial  erected  over  a  gnive. 

"  Let  their  (atbeni  He  without  a  monument.'' 

Maketp. :  Cymbeline,  Iv.  S. 

•3.  A  tomb,  a  grave,  a  family  vault. 

"Oil  your  famlty'toM  mnnnmenf 
UftHK  iiiuuritful  e|()tAphs,  niiil  ilo  nil  rlt«9." 

^h'lketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  /Vothinj.  iv.  1, 

4.  An  en-Iuring  evidence  or  example;  a 
notable  instance. 

"Tht  monumerUs  of  hamnn  utroncth  " 

Covtpnr :  roettcitt  FpUtle. 

tBon-U-mcn'-tal,  o.  &  «.     [Eng.  monument ; 
■al.i  • 
A*  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Of  or  pcrtaiidng  to  a  monument  or  me- 
morial :  as,  a  mxinumenUil  Inscription. 

2.  Serving  as  a  monument  or  memorial. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tomb. 

"  By  |)lite  ol  moniimfnfal  bmst." 

Wordsworth  :   Whita  Ho«  uf  Itnlstona.  vll. 

4.  Having  the  character  or  appearance  of  a 
Cionunient. 

"  Bhndowi  hrown  that  Sylvnii  lovea 
Of  pine  or  momtmi-nidl  oiik." 

MUton  :  It  Ponteroio,  13S. 

•B.  As  mhst. :  A  monument. 

"  When  r«l«e<I  Mm«hIiv's  monumentntt  rnunt 
Ll«  with  .Stckuiu' lufty  t'liiib  hi  diiHt  ' 

Cuttum  J/itrtiaU  vllL  3. 

m 5n  n -mSn'-  tal -  IJ?,    adv.      [  Rng.    monu' 

vit'iiinl :  -/_!/■ ) 

1.  By  way  of  a  monument  or  mcmorlaL 

2.  By  means  of  monuments. 

"Thy  memory 

ShftU  rninumrnl'illsf  !«•  rpitnt-rnl." 

Uraum.  *  flet.:  Kttiglu  o/  Malta,  iT.  L 

m8n'^,  (I.    [Many.)    {ScotcK) 

Tn6n  zo'-nite,  s.     [From  Mount  Monzoni,  In 

Uie  1  yrol,  where  found  ;  sulf.  -ite  (Min,),'] 

Min.  :  A  liKht.  grayish-green  comi)nct 
mineral,  rcscmblin;,'  honiMtoiie.  IlnrdnesH.  6; 
9p.  «r.  3;  translucent,  in  thin  frngmcnt-M ; 
fracture,  8]>lintery.      Comjios.  :  silica,  62*00; 


alumina,  17'10;  protoxide  of  iron,  9-0;  mag- 
nesia, 2-10;  lime,  9-G5  ;  soda,  6'60  ;  potash, 
1-90;  water,  1-50  =  100-45. 

moo,  v.i.     [From  the  sound.)    To  make  a  noise 

like  a  cow;  to  low. 

"  Uf^r  the  pretty  bw 
/o/-*     Michael  Anrutrvitg,  ch.  xxiv. 

mo6,s.    [Moo,  v.]  The  noise  of  a  cow;  a  lowing. 
moo-cow,  s.    A  child's  name  for  a  cow. 

"The  TTf/o-coiff  low'tl,  null  Grizzle  netirird  " 

Combi^:  Itr.  Syntax.  I.  L  !«. 

mood  (1),  *  mode,  *  moode,  s.  [A.S.  mod  = 
mind,  feeling,  heart;  coj^n.  with  Dut.  moetZ  = 
courage,  he.irt,  sjiirit ;  Icel.  mdd/ir  =  wrath, 
moodiness  ;  Dan.  &,  Sw.  mod  =  courage,  met- 
tle ;  Goth.  Tjwds  ~  wrath ;  Ger.  muth  =  cour- 
age.] 

"  1.  Mind,  temper,  anger,  wrath  ;  heat  of 
temper. 

"At  the  laat  aslaked  wan  liU  nuxxl" 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  1,762. 

2.  Temperof  mind  ;  state  of  mind  as  affected 
by  any  p-Tssion  or  feeling;  disposition,  humour, 

"  The  mob  wna  not  in  a  mood  to  luake  nice  distluc- 
tloiia."—Macau/a^  ■  Jliit.  fSny.,  ch.  x. 

3.  A  miu'bid,  moody  state  of  mind,  as  a  fit 
of  bad  temper  or  passion  ;  suUenuess,  morose- 
ncss,  &c. 

"  His  moodt 
Of  iKtin  were  keen  aa  those  of  better  men, 
Nay.  keener."      Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  li. 

mood (2),  *mode,  'moode,  s.    [Mode.] 
I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  manner,  a  mode,  a  feshion. 
IL  Teclniically  : 

1.  Gram. :  The  designation,  by  the  form  of 
the  verb,  of  the  manner  of  our  conception  of 
an  event  or  fact,  wliether  as  certain,  contingent, 
possible,  desirable,  &c.  There  are  Ave  moods 
in  the  English  verb,  the  indicative,  the  im- 
perative, the  potential,  the  subju&ctive,  and 
the  intiuilive. 

2.  I^gic :  The  form  of  an  argument ;  the 
regular  determination  of  propositions  accord- 
ing to  their  quantity,  as  universal  or  particular, 
or  their  quality,  as  affirmative  or  negative. 

"  A  moode  li  n.  lawful  jilncing  of  propositfonB.  In 
their  i1t;we  <iuiililie  or  quoutltie."— iri/tori :  Tho  Art« 
of  Lujike,  i\>.  26. 

3.  Music:  (ModeJ. 

%  Mood  of  a  categorical  syllogism  : 
Logic:  The  designation  of  its  three  proposi- 
tions in  tlie  order  in  whicli  tliey  stand  accord- 
ing to  their  quantity  and  quality. 

*  mooder,  s.    [Mother.] 

mood'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  moody:  -ly.]  In  a 
moody  manner;  sullenly,  peevishly,  sadly. 

mood'-J-ness,  s.  [Eng.  maody  ;  -ness.]  Tlie 
(Hiality  or  st-ite  of  being  moody;  sullenness, 
peevisliuess,  moroseness. 

moo'-dir,  s.    [Mudib.] 

moo-di-ri'-eh,  s.  [Turk.  J  The  district  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  nioodir. 

•  mood'-Isb^a.    [Eng.  maod  (1)  ;  -ish.}    Sulky, 

muody. 

"  mood'-iah-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  moodish;  -ly.] 
."julkily,  moodily. 

"To  \>ehxv6moodUhli/."—filchardton  :  3irC.  Orundi- 
ton,  1.  IM. 

mood'-^,  a.     [A.S.  modig,  fVom  mod  =  mood.] 

1.  I'l-rtaining  to  one's  mood,  whatever  tl>.it 
may  be.  It  at  tlrst  did  not  imply  that  the 
moody  person  was  sullen. 

2.  Indulging  in  or  subject  to  moods  or 
humours. 

•  3.  Suited  to  a  particular  mood  or  humour. 

"Give  me  Mome  tnnnlc  ;  rniialo,  moody  (o(h1 
Of  us  tlmt  trmlu  lu  luve." 

^lakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra.  It.  8, 

4.  Peevish,  discontented,  sullen  ;  out  of 
tcm]»er. 

"  An  noon  more*)  to  be  mnodi/.  and  ae  ftoon  moody  to 
be  inuvwi]."— .sJWiJIrtfj/'. .'  liomeo'i  Jtdttt,  111.  L 

6.  Melanclioly,  saci,  solitary. 

"Cleave  not  BO  foiKltv  to  ymirmoMfy  rell." 

Wordtmirth :  Excurtioit,  bk.  It. 

■  moody-mad,  a.  Mad  with  anger  or 
passion.     (^/i(tA'-.v;>.  ;  1  Ileriry  VI.,  iv.  2.) 

mo6V-ah,  mool'-lah,  a.    [Mollar.] 

mool^,  moul^,  s.     {.K  form  of  monld  (1),  a.] 

The  tarlli,  thtt  soil,  the  gnivu. 

"That  beaj  let  It  rrat.  It  !■  now  In  the  moots.* 

TanmihUt .   tiab  Uorysou's  ffunnrt. 


moon,  *  mono,  *  moone,  s.  [A.S.  mdiid; 
cogn.  with  Uan.  maane  ;  Sw.  mUac ;  DutC 
nwuia;  O.  H.  Ger.  mano;  Ger.  momi;  GottL 
me/MX  ;  Gr.  m^i^  (tikju).)     [Month.) 

1.  Astron. :  The  single  .wtellite  attendant  Ot 
the  earth.  Its  diameter  i^  2,1<>0  miles,  tliat  ol 
the  earth  (which  ij  7,*.>IS  miles)  l)eitig  nearly 
four  times  as  great.  Its  snpcillci  d  ext**nt  !• 
about  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  earth's  surface  ; 
its  bulk  is  ^\  that  of  the  earth,  but  as  thf 
earth  is  relatively  heavier.  iUs  weight  is  atwut 
eighty  times  that  of  the  miK)n.  As  the  moor 
revolves  round  tlic  earth  it  luanib-sts  phases 
After  nV^sence  f'lr  a  few  nights  it  reappears  as 
a  delicate  cirsccnt  of  white  light  in  the 
western  sky  after  sunset.  Ni;.'ht  after  night 
it  moves  farther  to  the  east,  the  illumiualed 
portion  of  its  disc  continually  increjismg  tiU 
the  moon  becomes  full  and  iIm-s  about  sunset. 
When  the  liglitof  the  moon  has  again  so  di- 
minishe'i  tl  at  it  is  in  its  la.st  quarter,  itinscea 
high  in  the  heavens  in  the  nioi  iiiiij^.  When  it 
becomes  full,  the  sun  and  the  earth  are  so 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  that  the  niotm  nar- 
rowly escapes  being  eclipsed ;  when  new 
moon  is  again  reached,  the  sun  is  nearly 
undergoing  similar  obscuration.  (Eclipse. J 
Tiie  moon  shines  only  by  the  light  nf  the  sua 
reflected  from  its  surface.  To  equal  the  bril- 
liance of  the  sun  CUO, 000  full  moons  would  be  re- 
quired. The  moon  ajjpears  at  all  times  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  show  ing  that  its  orbit  cannot 
be  far  from  circular.  Its  avernge  distance  is 
240,000  miles,  varying  at  times  between  'i'iO.OOO 
and  200,000.  but  the  ordinary  fluctuations 
do  not  exceed  13,000  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  mean  value.  The  moon  peiforms  a  com- 
plete revolution  around  the  &irtli  in  27  days, 
(  hrs.,  43  min.,  and  11'4<>1  sees.  This  is  called 
its  sidereal  period.  The  lunar  inonlh  is 
longer  than  the  sitlercal  period  by  2  tlays,  5 
hrs.,  51  •41  sees.,  because  of  the  udv.ince  of 
the  earth  in  the  orbit  Iwtween  two  successive 
conjunctions  of  the  moon.  As  the  moon  re- 
volves on  its  own  axis  nearly  in  the  same  time 
as  it  completes  its  orbit  rouml  the  earth,  it 
presents  tr)  us  at  all  times  nearly  the  same 
side  of  its  KUiface.  No  idouds  aj'pear  on  it; 
apparently  there  is  no  water  to  send  them 
fuith  nor  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  may 
float.  The  whole  surface  is  studiied  with 
vidcanoes,  apparently  extinct.  Their  craters 
are  broad,  beyond  anything  existent  on  the 
earth.  Tycho  is  50  miles  a<rrriss,  so  is  AriH- 
totle,  Theophilus  is  64,  and  Petnvius  78. 
Some  are  16,000  or  17,000  feet  deep.  From 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  the  moon  must 
be  nninh.'ibitabte  by  any  life  analogous  to  that 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

2.  A  satellite  of  any  planet. 


t  3.  A  month ;  the  period  of  a  revolutioa 
of  the  moon  round  the  earth. 

"Thirteen  moons mv  mnoothly  run 
The  NeuB  biir^e-hLilcii  wtive." 

Cawper:  Bill  o/ JUort-ittty.  1787. 

4.  Anything  resembling  the  moon  in  shape  f 
a  crescent ;  specif.,  in  foriillcation,  a  crescent* 
shaped  outwork  ;  a  half  moon. 

H  (1)  A  blue-moon:  An  expression  eqain> 
lent  to  the  Greek  kalends,  never. 

■(2)  Beyond  the  tnnon:  Beyond  reach;  ex- 
travagantly ;  out  of  depth. 

(.1)  Moon  in  distance : 

Naiit. :  A  phrase  denoting  thnt  the  aofcio 
between  the  moon  nud  the  sun,  or  a  star, 
admits  of  measurement  for  lunar  observation. 

moon-blasted,  a,  Bl.istcd  by  the  8Up> 
posed  iutlueiirc  fil  the  moon. 

*  moon-blind,  a.   Pnrldind,  dim-sigbted ; 

affected  with  moon-blink  (q.v.). 

moon -blink,  s.  A  tcmporiry  t'indiiSM 
Closed  by  sleeping  in  the  mnnidi^ht  tu  tropi- 
cal countries.     (Cf.  I's.  cxKi.  0.) 

"  moon-calf,  9. 

1.  A  dcfiiruM'd  cR*ature  ;  a  monster, 

"  Ifnir  now.  monii  C'll/t  buw  does  thliiti  affott*^ 
Shakrtp. :  Ttmp^t,  II.  2. 

2.  A  fdso  conception  ;  a  inns'!  of  fleshy 
matter  gcuerati'il  in  the  ulonis,  [Moi.i:  (^tX '^J 

3.  A  dolt,  a  blnckheatl,  a  stupid  letlow. 

moon-onlminatins.  a, 

Astrmx.  :  Culmiimtihg  at  or  near  tho  aanie 
time  as  the  moon. 

moon -dial,  s.    A  dial  to  show  thu  Um« 

by  the  luoou. 


boU,  h6^  :  p<Stit.  Jo\i'l :  cat,  90X1.  chorus,  9hin.  bcngh  :  go.  gom ;  thin,  this  :  sin.  o^  ;  oxpoct,  ^onophon,  exist,    pb  =  1 
-clan,  -tian  -  sb^n.    -tion,  -Bion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  =  sbun.    *cious,  -tious,  -slous  -  sbus.    -bio,  -dlo,  &c  -  b^l,  d^L 
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moou-eye,  - 

L  iJriL  Lang. :  An  eye  ntlected,  or  supposed 
to  be  allected,  by  tlie  itioon. 
II.  TechiucaUy: 

1.  farr :  A  disease  in  a  horse's  eye, 

2.  Ichthy. :  Hijodon  tergisas ;  it  is  covered 
with  silvery  cycloid  scaies,  hut  tlie  he.nd  is 
naked.    Tlie  stoinacli  is  cre^ceut-shitped. 

moon-eyed,  a. 

1.  HiivinL,'  eyes  affected  by  the  moon;  suf- 
fering IVnui  lui'ou-eye. 

2.  Mnou  uHp'',  purblind,  diin-eyed- 

moon-frica,  s.  An  Oriental  term  for  a 
beaulifiil  wnuKiu. 

"Siirveved  the  monn-fic-Tt  of  his  harem  "'—Tftoct- 
0ray     The  yeiiKomeg,  ch.  lui. 

moonfem,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  Moonwort  (q.v.). 
moon-fisli,  s, 

Ichthy. :  Ei}hippiis  (jiijas,  a  fish  of  the  family 
Sqna  mi  lie  lines.  It  "has  a  gre;it  club-shapril 
enlargement  of  the  first  interspinal  nf  tlie 
dorsal  iind  anal  tins,  and  a  similar  inflation  ul 
the  crest  of  the  cranium. 

moon-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Chrysanthemum,  segetun;  (2)  Iponuea 

hOJUt-ilOX. 

moon -knife,  s.  A  crescent -shaped 
knile,  emplnyed  by  skinners. 

*  moon-lilce,  a,    Cai^ridous,  changeable, 

fickle.     (Shakisp.  :   Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  3.) 

moon-lit,  a.  Lit  ap  or  lUumiDated  by 
the  moon. 

*  moon-mn,dneS3,  s.    Lunacy. 

moon-man,  s.  A  thief  or  highwayman, 
who  follows  lti3  vocitinn  chiefly  by  moou- 
light.    (Siiakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  2.) 

moon-mllk«  s.    [Lac  lun,e.] 

moon-uiontll,s.  A  lunar  month.  [Month.] 

moon-penny,  5. 

Bot.:  thrysinithemumLeucajithemum, 
moon-raUer,  s. 

1.  Naut :  A  sail  sometimes  carried  above 
the  sky  scraper  ;  a  luoou-saiL 

2.  A  silly  fellow. 

5f  The  people  of  Wiltshire  are  called  Moon- 
rakors.  from  a  legend  that  a  farmer's  wife  ouce 
tried  tti  raUe  tlw  moon  from  a  liver,  under  tlie 
delii:^ion  that  it  w:i3  a  cream  cheese.  {Brewer.) 
Another  version  is,  that  some  countryincu, 
raking  for  kegs  of  smuggled  spirits  wliich  liad 
beeu  sunk  in  a  pond,  on  being  questioned  by 
a  revenue-olfiCfT.^old  hint  they  were  tryin?  to 
rake  that  gre;it  clieese  (the  reflection  of  the 
moon)  out  uf  the  water. 

moon-ra3£ins,  s.    Wool-gathering. 

"  My  wits  wtre  uuue  moon-raking." — Blackinora: 
Lorna  Hoo/f.  cli,  xvii, 

moon-sail,  s.    [Moon-raeer.] 
moon-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Menispemium  (q.v.)i. 
moon-sliaped,  a.    Crescent-shaped. 
moon-slicered,  a. 

N'tut.  :  An  epitliet  apj  lied  to  a  ship,  whose 
tipper  works  rise  very  higii  fore  and  alt. 

moon-trefoil,  $. 

Bot.  :  M>-'iica.go  nrhorea^  introduced  into 
Britain  in  IjOi).    [Medicaoo.] 

moon-year,  s.    a  lunar  year.    [Yeab.J 

^nooQe  ''■*■  ^  *•    IMooN, «.) 

*  A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  ndorn  with  a  moon;  to  mark  vith 
crescents  or  moons. 

2,  To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  moon, 

"The  whiile  popuLition  will  be  in  the  Btrcets  .  .  - 
JHonninff  th'inselVi;*." — Kingsley  :  tife.  ii.  17i 

B.  Intra  IS. :  To  wander  or  loaf  idly  about 
as  if  moonstruck. 

"Si)emi  liielr  time  In  mnfiutnv  np  In  that  Island  of 
theirs"— Otadc:  Princ-^s  o/  Thuli;  cb.  xxviL 

no  on' -beam,  s.    [Eng.  monn.  &n<\  heam.)    A 
beam  ol  light  reflected  from  and  by  the  moon. 

"  Til  it  ruiiht  npon  the  rooks  ami  Kiy. 
The  mliliiight  moonbeam  Kluiul<eriiii:  la^." 

Scott :  Mitrmim.  v\.  XL 

noon'-d^^m,  *•      [^5ng.   moon^  and    down,] 
The  selling,  or  time  ol  setf  ing,  of  the  moon. 


*  mooned,  a.     [Eng.  moon;  -ed.] 

1.  Ueseiiibling  the  moon,  especially  in  being 
horned.     iMiUon  :  P.  i.,  iv.  976.) 

2.  Bearing  a  monn  or  crescent  as  a  symbol 

3.  IdeuLihed  with  the  moon. 

"  .UooneU  Ashtaroth, 
Utiuiveu's  qut-eu  atiU  lOKtlier  buML." 

J/U^jtt.    Otie  to  the  .Va;ji'ify,  200. 

*mo6n'-cr,  s.     [Eng.   moon,  v.;   -er.]     One 
wuu  aiuous  or  luats  idly  about. 

'  moon'-er-y,  5.  [Eng.  mnon ;  -ery.^  Madness. 

"A  h' i{|ge.)>o<lge  of  the  prosieat  material  ism,  Mid 
the  irir-st  i.aiita^Iic  yet  luaudliii  miM/iteri/.'—S.  T. 
CiilenUyo:  JJar-zi rialitt. 

*mo6n-et',  s.     [Eng.  moon;   dimin.  sufT. -c£.) 
A  little  intmn  :  a  satellite. 


mo6n'-ey,  a.  &,  s.    [JIoony.] 

•moon'-fall,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  and /all]  The 
same  as  MooKSKT(q.v.). 

"  They  sailed  between  the  rnoonfaU  and  the  enn 
Under  ttie  spt-nt  htArs  e.iatwuril.*' 

A   C.  .--toiiiliurne :  Jrittram  qf  Lyonetie,  L 

mdong,  s,     [Mahratta,  &c.] 

Bot. :  Phaseolus  Mango,    [Phaseolus.] 

moon' -glade,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  and  glade.] 
The  retlectJoa  of  moonlight  on  the  water. 

*mo6n'-isli,  o.  [Eng.  moon;  •ish.]  Fickle, 
cliangeable,  capricious. 

■■  A  mootiUh  youth."— ^'AaA-«p.  :  A»  Tou  Like  It,  lit  2. 

moon'-ja,  moon'-jah,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Bot.:  Sacchariim  Munja.    [.Saccharum,  I.] 

moon'-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  monn:  -less  1  Witlinut 
tlie  niooii,  or  without  a  moon.  {:SheUey :  lie- 
wit  of  Islam,  i.  4<J.J 

moon' -light  (gh  silent),  a.  ft  &  [Eng.  moon, 
and  light.l 

A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Lit.  :  The  light  reflected  by  the  moon. 

2.  Fig. :  The  same  as  Moonshine,  s.,  II.  3. 
*'Yon  cofik  holds  tnootUi'jht  run  when  moon  was  none." 

Hcoit  :  Poacher, 

B.  As  adjertix-c : 

1.  Illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  monn  ; 
peitaining  to  nioonliglit ;  done  by  muouUght. 
{lyardstvurth :  Idiot  Loy.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  moonlighting  (q.v.). 

"Tl'e  mnjeof  the  M'-oiilighi  terror  oeems  to  be  «ii!er 
and  wider."— Set/ urdii^  neview,  ApiU  I.  1862,  p.  :i8l. 

mo6n'-Usht-er  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  rn^on- 
light;  -er.] 

Hist.  (PL):  The  name  given  to  a  body  of 
men  in  Ireland,  who  commenced  about  ISSO 
to  enforce  the  decrees  of  seeret  sorieties  by 
deeds  of  violence.  Their  acti-'n  was  chiefly 
cnllned  to  the  western  counties,  and  their 
r.iids  were  nuule  at  nifht,  whence  their  name. 
Their  threitening  notices  were  signed  "Cap* 
tarn  Moonlight." 

'■  TnkinE  ff'onnQh'ert  under  hta  direct  protection." 
—SatarUay  heci,  w.  SepL  30,  1B62.  v,  iiU 

moon'-light-ing  (gk  silent),  s.  [Eng.  moon- 
hght ;  -ing.)  The  acts  or  practices  of  moon- 
lighters.    [Moonlighter.] 

'■  The  prisoners,  with  two  other  men.  were  arrested 
on  a  i;b;u;jt-of  mr.utiUjhttitg  iu.  couuty  CUra."— Zlu«j/ 
Chronnle,  Jan,  17.  ISStt. 

•moon'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  moon;  sufT.  •ling.] 
A  simpleton,  a  fool,  an  idiot. 

•'  I  have  a  hnsltand,  and  a  two-legged  one, 
But  such  a  m-".„Un'i  I  " 

IScii  Juiuuft :  The  DeeU  u  an  Asa,  1.  3. 

* moon'-loved,  a,  [Eng.  moon,  and  loved.] 
Beloved  by  the  moon.    {MMon  :  l^ativity,  £Jo.) 

t moon'-rise.  5.  [Eng.  nwiojt,  and  rise.]  The 
rising  of  the  moon.  (Formed  on  the  analogy 
of  sunrise.) 

"So  dawned  thf  mnonHse  of  their  marritge  nicht " 
A.  C.  .•iwiii^urne  :  Truiram  t/  Lj/u^icisa,  liL 

*mo6n'-Sct,  s.  (Eng.  moon,  and  set.}  The 
setting  ot  the  moon. 

moon'-sbee.  irun'-slii,  s.  [Hind.  &  Arab.] 
A  teach*  r  of  ilindu^uni  or  olher  hmguage, 
especially  of  a  Jlussuhnau.    [Pundit.] 

moon'-Sbine,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  inoon,  and  shine.] 
A.  As  stil'Sttintive : 
I.  Lit. :  The  light  of  the  moon  ;  moonlights 

"  Till  caodlt^,  ntid  slarlisht,  and  mnnnthirtr  lie  out." 
6h.ikesp.  :  iitiry  H  ip«  of  Windtor,  ».  &. 


II.  Figuiativtly  : 

1.  Show  without  substince  or  reality  ,  that 
wliich  is  illusory  or  not  liKely  to  come  U*  any- 
thing ;    unsulistanti.il.     (Applied  ly  expedi- 
tions, [tlans,  projects,  and  opinions.) 
*  2.  A  moulh. 

"  I  luii  sDiiie  twelve  or  tourteeu  mo^nthtne* 
Um  of  Ji  hrotlier."  Hhukt-sji. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

3.  Smuggled  spirits. 


nuggled  spirits,  which  »f  re 

)d  I'cuiovcd  at  ulj 

i£  ^^uertes.  M;iy  24,  18M.  p.  lul. 


"  Mixt'ishi'ie  signiliea  i 
placed  111  holes  or  ilt^  and  muovci 


ulght.-  — A<y  « 


"B.  vis  adj.:  Illuminated  by  the  shinir.: 
of  the  moon. 

**It  was  11  fair  moonshine  uiijht." — Clarendon. 

mo6n'~sIiin-er.  «.  [Eng.  moonskin{e);  -er.] 
A  tei  lu  ai'plied  ia  tie  Western  Stiiles  of  the 
American  Union  to  makers  of  illicit  whiskVi 
ami  to  sniugglers  of  whisky  that  has  ha^n 
legitimately  manufactured,     (Bartiett.) 

mo6n'-Shi~ny,  a.  [Eng.  moonshlnie) ;  -^.J 
ilUuuinaled  by  the  ligut  of  the  moou ;  moon- 
light. 

mo6n'-sh(fw"-er,  s.  [Eng.  moon,  and  shower.] 
A  term  apj'licd  m  Kew  England  to  a  shower 
from  a  cloud  which  does  not  obscure  th^ 
moon's  rays. 

moon'-sifiT,  mun'-sl0,  s.  (Ilind.  mnnsi/.} 
A  native  Indian  judge. 

moon'-Stone,  s.    [Eng.  moon,  and  stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  orthoclase  (q.v.),  yiela- 
ing  moon-like  white  inflections.  The  bt>t 
S|>eciiiu'iis,  which  are  used  in  jewellery,  ai-e 
found  in  Ceylon. 

*•  Ita  own  curved  prow  of  wrought  moon^one." 

t^kfUey  :  Hevolt  qr  /*ltim,  I.  2i 

moon'-striick,  mo6n'-strick-en. a.  [Eng. 

moon,  and  struck,  stricken.]  Struck  by  the 
moon,  which  by  some  has  been  fancifully 
su]'posed  to  be  capable  of  inspiiing  madnesa 
or  frenzy  ;  fanciful,  sentimental. 

"JiATtuMmstruck  liardsconiplaiiL" 

Lyron  .  C/ulde  Uarotd,  L  72. 

m.odn'-wdrt,  s.    [Enp.  moon,  and  wort  (q.v.),] 
Bot.  ;   (1)  Humex  LumtrUt  ;    (2)  liotryckiun 
Lunaria,  and  the  genus  Botrychmiu  (q.v.). 

mo6n'-y,  *  mo6n'-ey,a.&&  (Eug.wwu»;  -y,; 
A,  As  OAljcctive: 
*  I,  Literally : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  moon. 

2.  Having  a  moon  or  a  crescent-shaped 
body  for  a  standard. 

"  Her  moony  bums  were  on  her  forehend  placed." 

Itriiar-n     thnd  ;  Sietanior/j)ioges  ix. 

3.  SIiai»ed  like  a  ntoon. 

'■  Oei-  his  bruad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw." 

Pope :  Boiner ;  lliaa  x.1.  StZ. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1,  Intoxicated,  tipsy. 

2.  Bewildered,  silly. 


B.  As  snbst. :  A  noodle,  a  simpleton. 

moop.  r.t.     [Prob,  the  same  as  Mump (q.v.).J 

To  nibble  as  a  sheep.    (-Scotch.) 

*'  But  aye  keep  mind  to  ma  ip  an'  metl 
Wi"Blieepo'cmIit  like  tinsel!" 

iiur>ts:  Heath  of  Poor  IfaOiA 

Moor  (1),  a.  [O.  Fr.  more;  Dut.  moor;  Ger, 
vu)lir;  i'r.  maure,  from  Gr,  fiavpo?  {vuiuros)  = 
dark.)  A  iintive  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  the  Manretania  of  tlie  Romans,  in* 
eluding  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algiers,  &e. 

"  How  the  Mf<ri  nnd  Christinu  6lavea  were  Joined 
Vuu  h^ive  uwt  yet  uufokkd. ' 

OryUen  :  Dun  Sebattian,  T.  L 

Moor-monkey,  s. 

Zool.  :  Macacus  mannis,  from  Borneo.  It  is 
about  eightei  n  inclns  in  length,  and  of  au 
oily  black  colour,  whence  its  specific  name, 
of  which  the  popular  name  is  a  translation. 

moor  (2),  s.  [Manx.]  An  officer  in  the  Isle  of 
Jhm  who  summons  the  courts  for  the  seveial 
districts  or  spreadiugs.    {ll'harton.) 

moor  (3),   *  more,  s.     [A.S.  mAr  =  a  moor ; 

C'-n.  with  l.-el.  vior ;  O.  Dut,  nt«cr  =  mire, 

dirt ;  Dan.  mt>r ;  O.  H.  Ger.  inuor;  Ger.  mr,or  ] 

t.  A  tract  of  land  consisting  of  light  soil, 

marshy  or  peaty,  and  overgrown  with  heath. 

"On  the  moiBt  moor$  their  J^irrimr  voices  bent." 

:i  iifS'-r.  Mttio/jormos. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  on  which  the  game  is 
strictly  iire-.erved. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  heie,  cpjnel,  her,  there; 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  po^ 
Syrian.    S3,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


moor— mop 
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moor-ball,  a. 

Bot.  (PL):  Conferra  fegmjropila,  found  In  a 
compact  bull  like  a  spouse  at  the  bottom  of 
frc8h-wat«r  lakt^s.  It  la  suiuetimea  used  a^  a 
pen-wiper, 

moor-berry,  s. 

Dot.:  i)xyc<KX-us jKthi^i^rls. 

moor-bred,  a.  Prtniuced  or  bred  on 
mooi^ 

"  AmoDgit  the  tent  tuid  fnoor-brtd  mnltArd.** 

Dragtun:  liamn/  Ifara.  bk.Tl. 

moor-bozzard,  s.    The  same  aa  Marsh- 

moor-coal,  <. 

G'eu/. :  A  fnublu  variety  of  lignite, 
moor-game,  s.    Grouse,  red-game. 

mo  or- grass,  5. 

Lot, ;  Sc-fferia  cn-ruUa,  a  grass  with  an 
oblon;;  sub-secund  silvery-gi-ay  panicle,  found 
In  Briuin  in  billy  pastures,  especially  in  lime- 
stone districts.  It  13  six  to  eigliteen  Inches 
bi-h. 

moor-heath,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Gypsocallis. 

moor-ill,  mnlr-IU,  s.  a  disease  to  which 

crittle  tire  subjeit. 

mo  or- titling,  s.    The  Stoneehat  (q.v.). 

moor,  r.(.  A  t.   (Out.  mair-'en  ;  O.  Dut.marrtn, 
i/i/ircrt  =  to  tiimi.totie  linots  ;  cnzn.  witliA.S. 
tnem/a,  whence  amerrnn  =  to  mar,  to  hinder.) 
[Mar.] 
A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  secure  or  fasten  (a  ship)in  any  station 
l>y  inenns  of  cables  and  anchors  or  chains. 

"Tli«  squndroti  was  moored  close  to  the  walU." — 
Ma^ftiilitg  ■  But.  Eng.,  cli,  v. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  fix  (Irmly. 

'  B,  Inlvms.:  To  be  confined  or  secured  (as 
0.  shi]t)  by  cables  and  nncliors  or  cliains. 

"  Swk  the  lifirlwur  where  Hie  vesaels  m'-or," 

Pupe  :   H'imer;  OJytxey  lil.  534. 

moor'-ago  (age  as  Ig),  s.  (Eng.  moor,  v. ; 
-ni/'',]     A  )>Iat:e  for  mooring. 

moor'-band,  s.    [Mqorpan.] 

•noor'-cock.  moor'-fo^l,  s.  [Eng.  moor, 
riini  CO.  A',  /'If/.  I  The  red  grouse,  Laoopus 
s-zuiicnt.     Tlie  female  is  called  a  moorhen. 

•  Mo6r-er-5F,  ».  [Eng.  Moot  (1),  8. ;  -cry.]  A 
Moorish  quarter  or  distrit^t. 

"  They  Arii*«  nud  ei)t«r<Hl  the  MoorcrjfJ'—Sou'h^y : 
Cftrotiicla  of  Iha  Cid,  p.  Z&C 

•Moor'-esa,  ».  [.Ifoor  (l),  r.  ;  -ms.J  a  femnle 
Sl'inr;  a  Monri-^h  woman  {Cimphell:  Epistle, 
from  Aigiers,  to  Horace  Smith.) 

Door'-groaVQ,  «.  [Eng.  monr,  and  *  grtave 
=  a  stL-ward. )  An  overseer  of  moors  or  moor- 
lands.   (OgitvU.) 

moor* -hen,  s.    [Eng.  moor,  and  lien.} 

1.  The  female  of  the  moorcock  (q.v.), 

2.  Ttie  gallinule  or  water  hen,  Futica  chlOTO- 
ptis. 

moor'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Moor,  v.) 

A.,  A  ^   As  pr.  pnr.  (t  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
tin;  vcrli). 
C.  At  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  spcuring  or  confining  a  ship 
l)y  Ciiitles  and  anchors,  clmins,  &c. 

"  There  U  much  wmit  of  loum  for  Iho  nfe  and  cin* 
Tpniciit  mooring  o[  vcmvU."— flt<rA«;  On  a  JSojUuda 

i>i.w,  ittL  a. 

2.  A  sallor'a  bend  for  a  cable  or  hawser  to  a 
bollard,  post,  or  ring,  for  a  .ship  or  a  (lying 
bri'lgc. 

3.  A  Aubmarlne  holdfast  In  tho  ground. 

4.  (i'l-):  The  place  where  a  ship  is  moored. 

"Kwliieing  will*  lit  hT  mnorinit  Uy 
Tht :ioui«n>iU  liiltiOi  umii  uf.wi>r.~ 

I^/n^/trllow :  lAtndl'inTt  T-iU. 

6.  (PI) ;  That  by  wbi<'h  a  Hbip  Is  moored  or 
Bccurrd,  as  auchora,  cliaius,  &c. 

mooring-blook,  i: 

?i'ant. :  A  sort  of  caat-Iron  anchor,  tmed  for 
mooring  ships  to. 

mooring- placo,  «. 

A'lKf. :  A  place  wlioro  a  boat  Is  or  may  be 

moored  ;  a  place  for  monring  bonti. 

"Ere  thi>tnwtAti»iiii>d 
Uor  moo'Hng-pUtre."      iVord^tperth  :  Xxeurtion.  Is. 


mooring -swivel,  s. 

Naut. :  A  chain  over  tlie  bow,  htiving  the 
atren-lh  of  the  two  cables  to  which  it  U 
awlvcled.  It  enables  a  ship  to  ride  from  two 
anetioi^  aud  swing  without  fouling. 

*mo6r'-lsh  (1),  a.    [Eng.  moor  (3).  s,;  -tsA.l 

Kcntiy,  boggy,  inanihy ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
moor. 

**  Jtoortih  fames  and  mnriheM  ever  gi'eeDe.' 

.Svcfucr;  /iaintt/Ttms. 

Oloor'-ish   (2),  o.    [Eug.  ^foor  (1),  a. ;  -isli.] 
Pertaining  tu  the  Moors  or  Saracens. 

H  Moori'ih  Architecture:  [Muuam^iadan 
AbchitkctureI. 

moor'-land,  s.    [Eng.  moor  (3),  e.,  SLud  kmd.] 
Waste,  iiarren  laud  ;  mooi-. 

"  Autitmn  hnAf  the  imperial  moorlandt  chuige 
•nuirp.irpt.-^" 

A.  C.  Swiitbnrne:  Tr'ftram  of  Lyonctte,  vliL 

moor'-piin,  moor'-band,  s.    [Eug.  Taoor, 
and  paiiy  bixnd.\ 

Geol.,  <Cc.  .*  A  band  of  bog-clay  and  iron  ore 
at  some  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  consti- 
tuting a  stratum  impervious  to  water. 

moor'-stone,  «.    {Eng.  moor,  and  stone.} 

I'etrol.  :  A  kind  of  Cornish  granite  used  as  a 
building  stone. 

"  Tli«  third  fltrRtiim  li  of  preat  rocks  of  moorstone 
nud  aaudy  cHrtU." —  H'uiiUwitrti  i  On  /■'otiitd, 

moor'-uk,  s.    [Native  nauie.l 

Ornit!u  :  Cusuarius  benneltii,  found  in  the 
island  of  New  Britain. 

mo6r'-w6rt,  s.    [Eng.  moor,  and  wort.} 
Bot.  :  Aiidromeda  ■poUf'jlia. 

•mo6r'-j^,  a.    [Eng.  moor(3),  s. ;  -y.]    Marshy, 
boggy,  fenny,  nioorisli. 

"  A  Braull  towu  defended  only  bya  moory  situation." 
—Milton  :  UUU  Eng.,  bk.  ilL 

mo6r'-3^,  a.     [Etyin.  doubtfUl.l 

Fabric :  A  brown  cloth  made  in  India. 

moo^e,  8.     [Sro  dcf.l 

Zool,:  The  Abenaki  Indlau  nume  of  Alces 


pdtviatus.     Called  also  Moose-deer.     [Elk.] 
moose-bird,  s.    [Whiskev-jack.] 

mooso-dccr,   s.      The  same  as   Moose 
(q.v.). 
moose- w^ood,  «. 

liotf'ny : 

1.  7)(rcayaru5(r(s;calledalso  Leather-wood. 

[DnwA.] 

2.  Acer  striatum,  found  in  America, 

moose-yard,  s.  A  name  given  to  spaces 
In  tliu  Aiuciiian  forests,  occupied  In  tbo 
winter  by  h'Tds  of  fioin  fifteen  to  twenty 
inoosoKleer,  which  subsist  upon  the  mosses 
on  tho  tr-^es,  or  by  browsing  the  tender 
blanches  of  moose-wood.     [Dirca.] 

moot,  *moote,    "m^te,  v.t.  &  i.     fA.s. 

ir.nHim  --  lo  cile  or  Munniont'tnu  assomblv. 
fi  iMi  viAt  =  an  iKHcmbiy  ;  cogn.  with  IceL  mCt; 
M.  II.  tlt-r.  viuoz,  moz.l 

A.  Transit  f  re  ; 

L  Or-tiiinrji  iMuguntje: 

•  1.  To  delmte,  to  argue,  to  dlscnaa. 

2.  To  raise  for  discussion, 

"  Many  of  thrt  »iiB>itl»i)n  which  had  l>^n  mnnl^  \n 
CuIiim-lIiiiii  Willi  lliv  tenure ul  loittl.'— AiiiVy  T*lryr\t)ih^ 
Jnn.  A,  1S1&. 

■II.  Lnxo:  To  argue  or  plead,  by  way  of 
(•xprciBn.  on  a  suppoNt-il  case.  (SirT,Elyot: 
Govenionr,  bk.  !.,  ch.  xlv.) 


*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  ar-pTue  or  plead;  specif., 
to  argue  or  plead  by  way  of  exercise  upnn  a 
sui>posed  case. 

"The  kvii^  com  to  Loodon  with  Inwe  to  m-^tf  In 
bcukok.'  H-jfiort  dc  lirunn*,  p.  &a. 

moot  (1),  s.     (Etym.  dnubtfuL] 

Shipbuililing  : 

1.  A  gauge  ring  for  determining  the  size  of 
treenails. 

2.  A  piece  of  hard  woo'l.  hooped  with  Iron 
at  l>oth  ends,  use  I  in  bloc  ;-niaking. 

moot  (2),  s.  k  a.    [Moot,  v.) 

A.  As  xuhst.  :  A  discussion,  a  debate; 
spL'cif.,  in  law,  a  debate  or  discussion  by  way 
ul  exercise  upon  a  supjiosed  case. 

"A  mnot  WA*  held  InU  iiipht  In  th(  hall  of  Gray*! 
Inn  ou  the  fullowiu^  ()ue«tiou."— nmu.  Nov.  S,  I8t4. 

B.  As  wlj. :  PertJiining  to  a  debritnble  ques- 
tion ;  open  to  discussion  or  argument;  not 
certain  :  as,  a  inoot  point,  a  moot  case. 

*  moot-book,  s.    A  book  of  hypothetical 

cases  for  mooting. 

"  Plowden's  qu«ric4.  or  a  mnot-book  of  choice  mifW, 
useful  fur  youug  atud<  nta  of  the  coniinon  l-iw  ... 
wju  eeveraJ  times  priutevl."—  it'ood  :  Athena  Oxon. 

*  moot-man,  s.  A  man  who  argued  a 
supposed  case  in  the  inns  of  court. 

*mo6t  (3),  *  moote,  s.    [^Iote  (i),  s.] 

*  moot-hall.  '  moot-houoe,  *  mot- 
halle,   *  motc-haUe,    '  moot  halle,  s. 

A  hall  of  meeting;  a  judgment-hall. 

"  Tliei  leden  Jhesn  to  (>yfaB.  In  to  the  mooC-AoZfa.'— 

Ws/cU^fe :  John  xviiL  -it. 


A  hill  on  which  public 


*  moot-hill,  s. 

meetings  were  held. 

*  moot-hom,£.     The  horn  or  blast  which 

summoned  to  a  moot  or  court. 

*  moot-house,  s.     The  same  as  Moor- 

ITAI.L  ('l-V.). 

*  moot-able,    *  mot-a~ble,  a.      [Eng. 

77ioo(,  V. ;  -ah!e  ]    Ablti  to  be  nioot«d  ;  fit  to  be 
mooted  or  discussed  ;  del)atable. 

"  Mach  after  the  inninier  of  a  motable  case."— 5(r  Ji 
More:    n'orkci,  p.  mi. 

mo6t'-9hie,  s.  [Native  name.]  (See  etyra.  h 
comi>uund.) 

moot chie -wood,  s.  A  soft  wood  ol^ 
tained  from  Erytkriiui  indlca. 

m.oot'-ed,  a.    [Mou'l.teu.] 

Jler. ;  Torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  eradicated. 

ni30t'-er,  s.  fEng.  moof,  v.  ;  -cr.]  One  who 
moots  ;  one  who  argues  a  moot  case ;  a  nioot- 
luau. 

mop  (1).  •  map,  s.  [Eitbor  from  O.  Pr. 
,.i't}'pe  (Lnt  Viap/ta)  =  a  napkin,  or  Wei.  mop, 
viojxi  =  a  mop;  Gaid.  moibial  s=  a  besom,  a 
mop  ;  Ir.  moifxil  :=  a  n)0]n] 

1.  A  bundle  of  rags,  coarse  yam,  thrum, 
&c. ,  secured  to  a  luug  handle,  arid  used  for 
scrubbing. 

"The  water,  that  waa  employed  to  wwh  them,  belny 
thinly  Apre.td  witti  a  mop,  would  prwently  obiiKOal.'— 
Ji,:y!r:    iVork*,  ii.  CM, 

2.  A  young  girl ;  a  moppet.    (/Vor.) 

3.  A  fair  for  hiring  servants.    (Prov.} 

"  M.iny  a  niittc  w^nt  to  a  ttatufce  (atr  or  mp|>  ■— i(V* 

0'isk.ll :  .Sj,/(i«i"j  /.oa^rx.  cli.  I. 

4.  The  young  of  any  animal.    (Prov,) 

mop-board,  s. 

C'trp. :  A  Willi  'narrl  next  to  tho  floor  of  s 
room ;  a  skirting-board. 

mop-head,  s. 

1.  The  head  of  a  mop, 

2.  A  clamp  for  a  mop-rag  on  the  end  oft 
handle.    (.1  inerican.) 

mop-nall,  s.  A  flat-headed  nail,  usrd  In 
FO'Uiing  a  bunch  of. junk  or  ropr-rnds  to  ft 
handle  in  makuig  a  mop  such  as  sailont  uhb. 

mop  BticU,  s. 

Musir:  A  vertical  damperro^l  at  thf  pnd 
of  Ihe  key  in  the  old  pniuo-l.irto  niovtMiunt^ 
dingle  action.  When  the  key  wns  tlcprexHcd, 
the  nn>|"stick  was  raitted  and  the  dampur 
therewith.  As  the  key  ixise,  Uie  dami>cr  fell 
back  on  to  the  si  i  lug. 

•  m5p  (2),  «.    [nut,]    A  grimace,  a  wry  ftice, 

"Wh>t   mo;>i  aud   mow<   It  inakmi !  Iilihl   how  H 


botl.  b6^;  p^t,  J($^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ghln.  bcnph;  go,  gom;  thin,  (his:  sin,  aa;  expoot,  Xonophon,  o^ist.    -Ing. 
-«Uii,  -tlan  =  sh^Q.   -tloii»  -aion  =  »hun ;  -^on,  -jion  —  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  h»1ous  ^  shiU.   -ble,  -dlo,  Ao.  —  b9l,  dpi. 
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mop  (1),  v.t.   rMop  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  rub  or  dry  with  a  mop. 

2.  To  rub  roughly  for  the  purpose  of  drying. 

■mop  (2),  v.i,  [A  ^■aria^t  of  mock  (q.v.).J 
(Muh-  (2),  s.]  To  make  wry  faces  or  grimaces. 
(MuPE,  v.] 

"  Ft>l)l>ertlirlM>eL  [ prince] of  mopplnj; and  mowliig.' 

—ShaJcetp-  :  Lear,  (v,  L 

mope,  *moop9,  v.i.  [Dut.  mopp^n  =  to 
jtoiit;  hence  tlie  same  word  as  ttio/j  (2).]  To 
beatupid,  dull,  or  dispirited  ;  to  be  spiritless 
or  trloDiny  ;  to  lie  without  life  or  animation. 

*t  direct-*  hliii  not  to  shut  lilmsclf  up  in  a  cloister, 
ajoiie,  tliare  to  mupe  Aiiduioau  away  liUlife."— i/c»r««; 
IVurks.  vol.  v.,  dis.  23. 

mope,  8.  [Mope,  v.]  A  stupid,  spiritless 
person  ;  a  drone 

"They  will  t>e  scoffliisr.  Insulting  over  their  tiifi^ 
rlnui-8.  till  tiiey  liave  uuide  by  their  huuiuriug  or  gill- 
iiijl.  ex  xfidto  insfum  :  a  mope,  ur  a  liuddy." — Burion: 
Anal.  M'lanchilu.  p.  M9- 

•  mope-eyed.  *  mop-eyed,  a.  Blind  of 
one  eye  ;  purl>lind,  sliurt-sigiited. 

••  What  a  mope-eytd  ass  v/ha  I.  I  duid  not  know  her." 
Beiinm.  *  Ftet.  :  Filgrim.  ill.  3. 

moped,  a.     [Mope,  v.\    Stupid,  dull,  mopish. 

'•  He  is  hewitched.  ur  moped,  or  his  brains  melted." 
lleitiun.  A  Flel. :  HuJnoniiu  Lieutenant,  iv.  6. 

■  mope  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  mope  ;  •ful{l),']  Stupid, 
mojiisii. 

mop'-in^.  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Mope,  r.] 

mop'-lng-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  moping;  -ly.\  In 
a  niupiiig  manner. 

"She  siUi  dreirily  Btltching,  absently  reading,  nwp- 
inrjiijtMnitiug.'^tihoUa  BroufffUun  :  Second  J houff/its, 

C!l     VIM, 

mo.p'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  mop(c);  -Uh.]  Moping, 
dull,  sjiiiitless,  stupid. 

"(They  are]  generally  traduced  as  a  sort  of  mopish 
and  uusoclable  creatures."  —  KUlingb€ck:  Semwiu, 
p.  348. 

mop'-ish-ly-,  adv.  [Eng.  mopish;  -ly.]  In  a 
mit(iish  iiiaiinftr;  mopin^'ly. 

"  Here  one  mnphWy  stupid,  nnd  so  flxed  to  his  pos- 
ture, as  U  he  were  a  breathiug  statue." — lip,  HaU: 
Spiritaale  Bedleem,  soL  29, 

mop'-ish-nsss,  s,  [Eng.  mopish;  -mess.]  Tlie 
quality  of  beiu^' mopish. 

£Idp  'lallS,  s.  pi.  [Native  name  given  to  the 
sett  nr  tribe  in  MaUbar.]    (dee  extract.) 

"The  Moplith  fHiiatics,  mentioned  in  the  Indinn 
tele^rmin  iniblishcd  in  tlie  Times  of  to-ilny.  are  Mus- 
BUlinaiisoI  Aral)  orit^in,  and  have  proved  themselves 
trxnhii'soiue  fanatics  for  centuries.  They  werealw.-\yg 
hostile  to  the  Pui  tiiu;ue!ie.  ind  have  on  several  occv- 
■liiiia  proved  themselves  inimical  to  the  English.  Ttie 
lisiu^  has  [iroUab.y  octurred  at  Paiiiauy.  where  tlie 
hiwh  priest  of  the  Unftnhs  still  resides.  He  claims 
descent  from  AM  and  Fitiiiia,  TIte  Moplnhx  are  cou^e- 
quently  a  ttect  of  Shiaha. '— liffw*.  Sejit,  16.  IsTi 

mop  -p3t,  s.     [Eng.  mop  (1),  s.  ;  dimin.  suff. 

•€t.\ 

1.  A  rag-doll  or  puppet  made  of  rags. 

2.  A  fund  term  for  a  girl. 

"A  plulie  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  In  t'other? 
A  Very  pretty  mopi-rt  /" 

llryden:  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

S.  A  woolly  variety  of  dog. 
4.  A  grimace. 

"Never  did  old  ape  make  pretty  moppet."— Urqu- 
hart :  Habelais,  bk.  liL     inol.) 

mop'-se-a,  s.  [Lat,  Mopsus,  the  name  of  a 
shci'henl'  mentioned  in  the  filth  eclogue  of 
Virgil.] 

Zool. :  A  deep-sea  genus  of  Alcyonaria, 
family  Gnrgonidie.  The  sclerobasis  consists 
of  alteinale  calcareous  and  horny  segments, 
from  the  latter  of  wiiich  the  branching  takes 
place.     Fossil  m  the  Eocene. 

•mop'-scy,  s.     [Eng.  mop  (1),  s.  ;  -sey.] 

1.  The  siime  as  MopPET(q.v.). 

2.  An  imtiJy  woman. 

•  mop'-si-cal,  a.  [Prob.  from  mope,]  Tur- 
blind,  mope-eyed,  stupid. 

mo'-piis  (1),  s.  [Mope,  s.J.  A  mope,  a  drone,  a 
dieaiiier. 

•■  I'm  trrown  a  mere  m'>pua  ;  no  company  comes 
l>uta  rabble  of  tenauta."        Swift:  JJitceltante*. 

mo'-piis  (2>,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 1  Money. 
(iilany.)    Used  in  the  plural  form  mopuases. 

ind-quette'  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  line  tapestry  or  Brussels  carpet 

2,  A  species  of  Wilton  carpet. 


-miir,  -more,  suf.  [Gael.]  A  Celtie  a<l.j''cti\'e 
signifying  great,  occurring  often  as  a  com. 
pound  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places  : 
as,  Strathmore  =  great  Strath. 

mor'-a  (1),  5.     [Lat.  =  delay.] 

Scots  Imw  :  A  general  term  applicable  to  all 
undue  delays  in  the  jirosecution  or  completion 
of  an  inchoate  barj^ain,  diligence,  or  the  like  ; 
the  legal  effect  of  which  niay  be  to  liberate 
tlie  contnicting  parties,  or  to  frustrate  the 
object  of  the  diligence.  In  England  and  Ire- 
land the  corresponding  word  is  Lache  (q.v.). 

mor'-a  (2),  s.  [Ital.]  A  game,  still  played  in 
Italy*  between  two  perscns,  one  of  whom  raises 
the  right  hand,  and  suddeidy  throws  it  down 
with  all  or  some  of  the  fingers  extended,  the 
object  of  his  opi>onent  being  to  guess  the  num- 
ber of  these  extended  fingers. 

mor'-a  (3),  s.     [Native  name  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cfesalpiniere,  tribe  Dimor- 
phandreae.  The  calyx  is  campanulate,  the 
petals  five  or  six.  the  legumes  hard  and  woody, 
with  a  single  large  seed.  Mora  ejcdsa,  the  only 
known  species,  discovered  by  Sir  R.  Schom- 
burgk,  is  a  majestic  tree,  from  130  to  1 JO  feet 
high.  It  grows  in  dense  forests  in  Guiana  and 
Trinidad.  The  wood,  wliich  is  equal  to  tiie 
finest  oak,  and  is  used  for  shipbuilding,  is  im- 
ported into  Britain. 

mo-ra'-ye-SB,  s.  pt  [Lat.  m/rrivs)  =  a  mul- 
berry; fem.  pi.  ad.  suff.  -accfc] 

Bot. :  Morads.  An  order  of  Dir>]inous 
Exogens,  alli:tuce  Urticales.  It  consists  of 
milky  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing. 
Leaves  often  with  large  stipules  rolled  up ; 
deciduous  flowers  inconspicuous,  unisexual, 
in  heads,  spikes,  or  catkins ;  male  flowers 
with  calyx  three  to  four-parted,  imliricated  ; 
stimens  three  or  four,  females  with  three, 
four,  or  Ave  sepals,  sometimes  in  two  rows. 
Ovary  one-celled,  with  one  ovule  ;  seed  with  a 
brittle  integument.  It  contaius  the  Mul- 
berries, the  Figs,  &c.  Found  in  the  wanner 
l^irts  of  the  world ;  none  are  European. 
Some  yield  caoutchouc.  Known  genera  eight, 
species  IS-t.    (Liiidley.) 

mor'-ad,  s.    [Lat.  mor(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad,] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Moraeeae. 

mo-rss'-a,  s.  [Named  after  R.  Moore,  a 
bot;iui5t"of  Shrewsbury.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Iridaceie.  They 
constitute  fine  bulbous-rooted  jdaiits,  with 
yellow,  blue,  jmrple,  or  lilac  tlowers.  About 
twenty  are  cultivated  in  Britain. 

mo-raine',  s.  [Swiss  moTaine ;  Low  Lat. 
vvjreiui ;  ltd.  niora  =  a  thicket,  a  bush,  a 
heap  of  stones.] 

Phys.  Gcog.  &  Geol.  :  The  debris  of  rocks 
brought  into  valleys  by  glaciers.  There  is 
always  one  line  of  blocks  on  each  edge  of  the 
icy  stream,  and  often  several  in  tlie  middle, 
where  tliey  are  arranged  in  long  ridges  or 
mounds  sometimes  many  yards  high.  The 
former  are  called  lateral,  and  the  latter,  which 
are  considered  by  Ag.issiz  to  have  arisen  from 
tlie  confluence  of  tri'iutary  glaciers,  medial 
moraines.  A  large  portion  of  these  rocky 
fragments  at  length  reaches  the  end  of  the 
glacier,  and  here  the  melting  ice  leaves  it  as  a 
huge  niouiid,  which  is  known  as  a  terminal 
moraine. 

mor'-al,  *mor-ale,  *mor-aU.  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  liwral,    from   Lat.    vioralis  =  relating   to 
conduct,  from  mos  (genit.  moris)  =  a  manner, 
a  custom  ;  Sp.  Tiioral  ;  Ital.  viorale.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  morality  or 
morals  ;  relating  to  riglit  and  wrong  as  deter- 
mined by  duty  :  as,  moi-al  law,  vioral  courage. 

2.  Acting  in  accordance  with  or  governed 
and  guided  by  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
virtuous. 

"A  moral  agent  is  a  being  that  lscat>ableof  those 
actions  tliat  have  a  moral  m\ii.\\ty,"— Edwards  :  On  Uie 
Freed -m  of  the  WUl.  pt.  i.,  5  5. 

3.  Done  or  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  riglit  and  wrong. 

"  The  aoug  wits  rnornl.  and  so  far  was  right." 

Cowper:  T'lOle  Talk,  6M. 

4.  Sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  such 
as  is  admitted  as  sutficieut  in  the  general 
business  of  life. 

"  We  have  funnd,  with  a  rnoral  certainty,  the  seat  of 
the  Mosiiieal  abyss."— /fuj-ne(  :  Theory  of  the  EiirtK 


*  5.  Containing  a  moral ;  symbolical,  alle- 
gorical. 

"A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show." 

Shaketp.  :  Tinwn  of  Athens,  L  L 

*  6.  Hidden  ;  symbolical. 

"I  havu  no  moral  meaning:  I  meant  plain  hol7> 
thistle." — -ihnkesp.  :  Mack  Ado  About  Nothing.  Ut  L 

*  7.  Moralizing. 

"  Whilst  thou,  a  moral  tool,  sifst  still." 

Shakesp.  ;  Lear,  W.X, 

8.  Not  practical,  but  by  exercise  of  influence 
or  persuasion. 

'•  Italy  will  on  all  occasions  afTord  mora!  support  to 
En'^limd  in  her  Egyptian  policy."— /Jut/y  Chronidi, 
Jan.  23,  ISdS. 

9,  Acting  on  the  nund  or  feelings. 

"To  rentftin  would  have  been  to  lose  all  the  moral 
effect  of  victory."— y)<ii/j*  Chronicle.  Jan.  ^  18S5. 

D,  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Morality ;  the  doctrine  or  practice  of 
the  duties  of  life.     (Prior:  An  Epitoj'h.) 

2.  (PI.) :  Conduct,  bebaWour ;  mode  of  life 
as  regards  right  and  wrong ;  as,  a  man  of 
very  loose  inorals. 

3.  (P/.).'  Moral  philosophy  ;  ethics. 

4.  The  i)ractical  lesson  inculcated  or  in- 
tended to  be  tuiight  by  anything  ;  the  doctrine 
inculcated  in  a  fiction  ;  a  truth  proposed. 

"The  morn!  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as  being 
the  gioundwuik  of  his  lustructiou,"- itryJcH ;  JJu- 
Jresnoy. 

*  5.  A  moralist. 

"  That  experlenst  moraH  \.*iocrate$\' 

Breton :  Fautastiqum. 

6,  Intent,  meaning. 

"Benedictus  !  why  benedictnsT  you  have  some  wrat 
-in  tbis  benedictus." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  AUitst 
Jfothinu.  lii.  4. 

*  7.  A  morality.     [Morality,  4.J 

8.  A  moral  certainty.    {Slang.) 

9.  An  exact  counterpart  or  likeness.  (Prob, 
in  this  case  a  corruption  of  model.)    (Slang.) 

"  I  have  seen  the  moriif  of  my  own  behaviour  very 
frequent  iu  b^u^laud." — .^wift :  GuUioer't  Travels,  ch.  v. 

m.oral-evldence,  s.    Evidence  sufficient 

to  satisfy  the  mind,  although  not  susceptible 

of  rigid  and  incontrovertible  demonstrali-m. 

"There  wnj  fibundant  morn/  evidence  a^iiist  these 

enemieaof  their  country." — Macauiay  :  Uitt.  Kny.,  eli. 

moral-insanity,  s. 

Mental  Pathol. :  A  perversion  of  the  natural 
feelings,  affections,  temper,  habits,  and  moral 
dispositions,  at  hist  without  any  cousiderablo 
disorder  of  the  intellect.  It  may  take  \ari'ms 
forms,  as  Androphonomania,  Pyromania,  Klep- 
tomania, Erotomania,  Nymphomania,  or  Theo- 
mania{q.v.).  It  is  often  dilticult  or  impossible 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  moral  insanity 
and  ordinary  criminal  impulse  or  wickedness. 

m,oral'law,  s.  The  divinely  prescribed 
law  regarding  man's  moral  conduct ;  spec,  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  other  moral  precepts 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  as  diNtingnisUed  from  its 
ceremonial  and  judicial  enactments. 

moral-philosophy,  s.  The  in^estrgattOQ 
of  the  jiririciples  of  iiglit  and  wrong  and  their 
applicatiim  to  human  conduct,  so  far  as  they 
cm  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  reason. 
[Ethics.] 

moral-sense,  moral-faculty,  s.    The 

capacity  to  distinguisli  between  what  is  good 
and  bad  in  conduct,  and  to  approve  of  the 
one  and  disapprove  of  the  other. 

^  The  term  moral  sense  was  first  used  by 
Shaftesbury  in  his  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue. 

moral-theology,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  "  The  science  of  priests  sitting  in 
the  confessioual ;  the  sricnce  whiqh  enables 
them  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  mortal 
sin  from  venial  sin,  counsels  of  perfection  from 
strict  obligations,  and  so  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance."  {Addis  £  Atmold.) 
[Penance,  Penitential-Books.)  The  litera- 
ture of  nioral  theology  took  its  rise  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  science  may  be 
said  to  liave  received  its  dpfinite  form  in  the 
Theologia  Moralls  and  the  Hmii/)  Apostolicus  of 
St.  Alphonsns  Liguori,  published  about  the 
midfUe  of  the  last  century,  f"i-  nearly  all  the 
works  on  the  subject  since  th-u  follow  the 
teachin-softliat  Doctor  of  the  Riuuan  Church. 
[For  tlie  different  schools  of  Moral  Theology 
see  La.\ist,  Probabilism,  PiiOBABiLioRisa, 
Rigorism,  TuTioRisii.] 

*  mor'-al,  v.i.     [Moral,  a.]    To  moialize. 

■•I  did  h^ar 
The  motley  fool  thus  m'irat  on  the  ttine.* 

Shakesp.  :  As  fou  Like  It,  U-  7. 


f&te,  f^t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  c^b,  ciire,  vinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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mo-rale',  a.  [Fr.  vwmU]  State  of  the  iiiiiid 
as  rcgaiiis  coui-age,  zi?al,  conlidence,  ainl  hiuIi 
like:  espec.  of  a  boUy  of  men  eneaued  in 
some  daiij^erous  enterprise  or  vursi^^»  ^  ^^^' 
diera  in  war. 

•  mSr'-al-er, ».  [Eng.  mordt ; -er.]  One  who 
moralized. 

••  Come,  ytm  «»  too  turen  a  moraler.'—ShaketjK : 
Ot\«ilo.  IL  3. 

•xnor'-al-isin,*.  [Ens.  moral ; -ism.)  Amoral 

maxinii  s;i/i»K,  lesson,  or  advice ;  inculcation 

of  morality. 
mor'-al-ist,  8.    [Ft.  monUiste,} 

1.  One  who  moralizes  ;  one  who  teaches  or 

iTR'ulcates  morality  or  moral  duties ;  a  writer 

tin  etliics. 

"FoliitlrKT.  the  lovely  morrtJW  Bald 


•2.  One  who  practises  moral  duties;  a 
moral  as  distinguished  from  a  religious  person. 

|I10-ril'-I-t3?.  «•  [Fr.  morolifi,  Trom  Lfit. 
ViOTXilitas,  fruin  morulis  =  moral  (q.v,) ;  bp. 
vwralidad;  lUil.  moral ita.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  moral  duties  of  life 
or  of  men  in  their  social  character ;  morals, 
etliics. 

■■  Moral  philosophy,  moralitu.  ethics,  casuistry,  iwtii- 
ral  law.  uicAit  nil  the  bame  thing,  ii:imtly.  tlmt  eL-nuca 
»hlch  tem:ln-s  tiieu  their  iluty  aud  tbereauouaol  it-  — 
J'aUt  '  i/urnl  i'hitoaophy,  bk.  L,  ch.  L 

2.  The  practice  of  moral  duties ;  course  of 
lile  as  regards  moral  duties;  observance  of 
right  and  wrt.tng. 

"That  very  low  etamlard  of  moralit]/  which  was 
generally  atutued  by  pohtui;iiia  ai  hi»  kge  aud  mv 
liou.'— -UtictiuAiK  .  Hitt,  Eng  .  i.h.  xiiL 

3.  Tlie  quality  or  character  of  an  action, 
principle,  Ac,  as  estimated  by  a  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  ;  the  conformity  of  an  action, 
principle,  &c,  to  the  true  moral  standard  or 
law. 

"The  moraiity  of  an  action  U  founded  In  the  free- 
domof  thiit  priiicli>l<j."— iw"('i.  Sermoiis. 

4.  A  kind  of  dramatic  representation, 
which  succeeded  the  mysteries  or  mirailij 
plays,  and  in  which  the  characters  were 
alistractions  or  allegorical  representations  of 
•virtues,  vices,  mentid  faculties,  &.C.,  8U(  h  as 
Charily,  Sin,  Death,  lloya.  Faith,  or  the  like. 
They  fonued  the  transition  between  tlic  mys- 
teries and  the  masques.    IMvstkrv  (1),  4.] 

mor-al-i-za'-tion,   ».     [Eng.   mora/ir(c); 
1.  The  act  of  moralizing ;  moral  reflections. 

"  A  b-Kik  of  mnraiifiti'^nM  upon  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phiiae*.'— /^atrr;  Henry  T.  (au.  U-22). 

•  2.  Explanation  in  a  nmral  sense ;  a  moral. 

•*  It  la  more  commendable,  and  also  commodlonSj  if 
tbe  iiliiypr*  haup  r^d  the  moraft:<iti'inoi  the  cbeaao.  '— 
atr  T  Klyot :  The  Uovemour,  bk.  L.  ch.  xxvL 

ir,3r'-al-ize,   v  t.   &  i.     [Fr.  moraliser,  from 
viorai=  moral  (4. v.);  Sp.  vwralimr.] 
•A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  apply  to  a  monil  purpose ;  to  exjdain 
or  interpret  in  a  moral  sense ;  to  deduce  a 
moial  fiom. 

"I  pray  thf«,  moraliu  them."— Sfta*«<»>. .-  Taming 
{ffVia  .^rew.  Iv.  t. 

2.  To  funiish-with  morals  or  examples  ;  to 
provide  with  moral  lessons. 

**  Fierce  warrea  and  faithful  loves  shall  mornUu  niy 
SOUK."  S/feiner:  F.  <^..  J.  1.     lllitrod.) 

8,  To  render  moral ;  to  correct  or  improve 
the  muials  of. 
i.  To  exemplify  or  Illustrate  the  moral  of. 

"That   which   Is  said  of   the  elephant,  that  Iwlng 

folHle  of  his  d<.'funiiitl<>,  ho  cainiut  ahlde  to  Iih)Ui«  on 
Is  owne  fac-e  In  the  wat«.'r  fbot  soekes  for  truulilud 
and  niiKltly  channiU),  we  see  well  moratlzitl  In  men  of 
evill  coiisctein:*)  ■■-/</'.  Ilull  :  J/td.  *  »'ow«*i,  cli.  U..J4. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  write  or  speak  ut>oii  moral 
gnbjects ;  to  make  moral  reflections;  to 
philosophize. 

"  II^re'iualTd.  encircled  with  tbeJoyouasttnlD, 
Oft  moralizin'i  hj.k'-.* 

2'hamion  .*  Cattle  of  Indoltnce,  1.  Ca. 

mor'-ol-i-zcr,  «.  [Enff.  moToli^t);  -en] 
One  who  moralizes  ;  a  moialist. 

Cl6r'-(J.1-13?»  a''w.    lEng.  morai;  -?y.) 

1.  In  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  according  to 
morjilily. 

"  Fur  "Ulterior  morally  and  lnt4'lleotuaIlj  to  Ilumo.' 
—Mxi'uttny:  IIM,  K>ig.,Kh.  xvii. 

2.  In  character,  In  nature,  in  disposition. 

"T\\v  liiiUvldiial  Odt  wa»  morulty  unA  physlcnltr 
WcllquaUllB.Uor  war.'— .Vi«iu''i|/:  Uitt  *n<f..ch.  xill. 

3.  Acconling  to  the  rulea  of  mnrnllty ; 
virtuouMly,  uprightly  :  as,  To  live  morttUy. 


4.  To  all  intents  and  purposes;  virtually, 
practically  :  as,  This  is  morally  certain. 

mdr  -al^  s.  pi.    [Moral,  «.,  B.  2.] 

md-rass',  s.  [Dut.  moercts=&  marsh,  ft  fen, 
front  vioer  =  nure,  dirt,  moor;  tiw.  maras; 
Ger.  mvrast;  Fr.  marais.]  A  bog,  a  fen,  a 
marsh ;  a  tract  of  wet  land  insufficiently 
drained  ;  a  swamp.    [Mook  (1),  £.] 

"The  grares  of  thonaands  of  English  soldier*  had 
been  dug  lii  the  iiestllential  morau  of  l>uudaU(.'— 
Jlacaui-ii/ :  Zfu(.  A'/tir..  cti.  xxUL 

morass-ore*  t.  Bog  iron-ore. 

*  mo-rass'-y,  a.  [Eng.  morass ;  -y.]  Boggy, 
fenny,  marsiiy  ;  like  a  morass  or  mai*sh. 

"The  sldea  and  top  are  covered  with  rmorauy 
earth.  "~/Vm  HO  hX. 

m6r'-2it,  a.  (Lat.  m<rrus  =  a  mulberry.]  A 
drink  composed  of  honey  flavoured  with 
mulberry-juice. 

"  With  moraf  and  spiced  ale." 

Taylor :  hUw^n  th«  Fair,  lii.  7. 

*mor-ate,  o.  [I-at.  moraf ws,  from  inos  (genit. 
viorls)  =  manner,  habit.]  Mannered,  disposed, 
constituted. 

"To  see  a  man  well  morato  bo  seldome  aiiplauded," — 
Gaule  :  Mag-attn-maHCcr.  p.  I3i 

*  mo-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vioralio,  from  Tnoratus, 
pa  par.  of  vwror  =  to  delay.]  Ihe  act  of  de- 
laying, staying,  or  lingering;  delay. 

"For  tber«iu[the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  In  the 
apogeuiiij  hia  moratton  la  slower,"— Z/rowrw.  t'uigar 
£rrouri,  ok.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

mor-a-tor'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of 
wir(ri:or(i<s  =  causing  delay;  7noror— to  delay.] 
Legal  title  to  delay  makmg  a  payment  whicli 
has  become  due. 

"The  merchants  of  Belgrade,  taking  atlvantage  of 
the  warlike  runiuiir.,  have  asked  fur  u  moratorium 
—  Timut,  bept.  1^  1&:5. 

Mo-ra'-vi-an,  a.  &  ».    [See  def.] 
Am  As  adjective: 
L  Pertaining  to  Moravia, 
2.  Pertaining  totbechurch  of  the  MoraWans, 

"  Xow  In  the  tenta  of  grace  of  the  meek  Momvian 
.MLasious.  '  LowjfeUow:  Evatxyelina,  li.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Moravia. 

2.  EcdesioL  £  Church  Hist.  (FL):  A  religious 
sect,  called  at  lirst  Bohemians,  and  consti- 
tuting a  branch  of  the  Hussites,  who,  when 
the  Calixtiiies  came  Ui  terms  with  the  Council 
of  Basle,  in  143:i,  refused  to  subscribe  the 
aiticles  of  agreement,  and  constituted  thetn- 
selves  into  a  distinct  boily.  Tiieir  tenets  were 
evangelical.  In  \b'22  they  made  advances  to 
Luther,  who  partially  recognized  them,  but 
they  ultimately  adopted  Calvinistic  views  as 
to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  discipline  was 
very  strict.  They  supervised  the  conduct  of 
their  members  in  their  private  or  secular  affairs, 
na  well  as  in  their  ecclesiaslicid  relations. 
Tliey  refused  to  bear  arms.  Dri\cn  by  perse- 
cution, they  scattered  abroad,  and  for  a  time 
their  chief  settlement  was  at  Fulnck  in  Mo- 
ravia, whence  they  were  called  Moravian 
Bietliren,  or  Moravians.  On  May  i:6,  IToO, 
was  born  Nicnlaus  Ludwig,  Count  von  2iii- 
zcndorf,  sou  of  the  chamberlain  and  stale 
niinistL-r  of  Augustus  11.,  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  King  of  Poland.  From  early  life  the  son 
was  devoted  to  reli;;ion,  his  piety  being  of  the 
mystic  type.  Having  met  with  a  Moravian 
refugee,  who  told  him  of  the  i)ersecutions  to 
which  his  sect  was  exposed  in  Austria,  Count 
Zinzemlorf  olVered  him  and  his  co-religionists 
an  asylum  on  his  est;ite.  'Iho  man,  whose 
name  was  David,  accepted  the  oiler,  und  in 
17'-''J  settled,  with  three  other  men,  at  a  plaei' 
called  by  Zinzendorf  Uernihut  (=  the  Lord's 
guanl).  Under  his  fostering  care,  the  sect 
greatly  increased  in  stri-ngth,  and  were  often 
called,  from  tluir  jtlace  of  settlement,  llorrn- 
huttcrs.  Till  his  death,  on  May  9,  ITUO,  he 
travelled, largely  ajTcading  theirvicws.  Sumll 
Moravian  churches  arose  on  Iho  Conlinent, 
in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in  America. 
Though  they  have  never  been  numerous,  yet 
in  the  Intt^-T  jtart  of  the  eigbteentli  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  Ihcy  acquin'<l  great 
reputathm  fr<mi  having  a  larger  prrqwirtion 
of  their  memlM-rshi))  engaged  in  foreign  mis- 
sions than  any  Christian  denominntion  since 
apoHtoIic  times.  Cowper,  Dr.  Chalmcni,  and 
ot)i<'i-ri  wrote,  of  tbetit  with  high  admiration. 
Called  alMo  the  liiiled  Brethren. 

Md-ra'-vi-an-toin,.'.   [Eng.  Jlfororfnn;-i*m.l 

TheteneUorpracticeofthe  Moravian  Brethren. 


mor'-bid,   n.      [Fr.   mr-rbulf,   from    Lat.  mor- 
bidus  =  sickly,  from  vwrbua  —  disease  ;   ItaL 
&  bp-  morbuio.] 
L  Ordiiuiry  Ijinguagt: 
\.  Diseased;  not  healthy,  not  sound  ;  sicklj, 
ouhealtby. 

"  Uf  morbid  hae  his  features,  sunk  and  sad.' 

Thornton  :  IJ'ittle  of  /nUoleiure.  IL  79. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  disease;  aa, 
morbid  anatomy. 

•IL  Paint. :  .\  term  used  of  corpulence  ver> 

strongly  expressed.     {Bailey.) 

mor-bid~4zz''9  {zzas  ts),  a.    [Ital] 

Paint. :  A  term  ajtplied  to  the  colouring  ol 
the  flesh,  to  express  the  peculiar  delicacy  and 
softness  seen  in  nature. 

mor-bid'-i-tj?,  a.  (Eng.  morbid;  -Uy.]  The 
(lunlity  or  state  of  being  morbid;  disease,  uu- 

healthiness. 

mor'-bld-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  morbid :  -ty.]  In  a 
morbid  manner;  in  a  way  to  indicate  Iha 
existence  of  physical  or  mental  disease. 

"  As  morbidly  Jealous  ol  all  suj^rior  auihority.  and 
aa  fund  of  hantii^uiug.  as  he  bad  Xnxu  four  yean 
befwie.' ~  J/ucdU^y  ;  Tiist.  £ng.,  cU.  niL 

mor'-bid*ness,  s.  (Eng.  viorhid;  •■nts$J\  The 
4uality  or  bULe  of  being  morbid  ,  morbidity. 

t  mor-bif'-ic,  •  mor-biT-I-cal,  a.  [Fr. 
viorOijiiiue,  fruui  Lat.  morbus  =  disease,  and 
/acio  =  to  make,  to  cause.]  Causing  disease; 
producing  a  diseased  or  sickly  state. 

"  The  vessels  whorchy  the  morbificaJ  matter  is  d^ 
rived  untotliiamembraue."— flrow/ie;  Vulgar Errourt, 
bk.  IV..  ch.  lii. 

mor-bil'-li-form,  mor-bU'-if-form,  a. 

ISlod.  L-at.  morbiUi  =  measles,  and  I^t,  Joniui 
=  form,  shape.] 

Pathol :  Resembling  measles ;  an  epithet 
descrij.tive  of  C)  the  nmlberry  -  typhus  rash 
[TvpHus] ;  (*J)  a  similar  eruption  in  smallpox. 
{I'amier:  Vract.  of  AleiL,  i.  -^47,  i'.  iJ62.> 

"  mor-bU'-loUS,  a.  [Fr.  morhiUeux.  from  Low 
l.al.  mortUii^  the  measles  ;  dimin.  troin  Lat. 
morbus  =  disease.]  Pertaining  to  the  measles  ; 
)>arlakiiig  of  the  uatiu'e  of  or  resemblnig  the 
measles ;  measly. 

"  mor'-bose,  a.  [Lat.  morbosus^  from  morbus 
=  disease.)  Proceeding  from  disease  ;  morbid, 
diseased,  unhealthy. 

"  Malphigi.  under  galls,  eomprvhends  all  preter- 
natural anil  rri"rf>.«(>  tuiuuun  and  eicitutcvucea  vt 
pUuta,"— /.(ly  .    On  Che  Cn:atuiii,  pt.  L 

•  mor-bos'-i-ty,  «.  [MonnosF™]  Tlie  quality 
or  state  of  being  morbose  or  diseaseil. 

"borne  sipht  was  designed,  if  we  except  tbe  casual 
Impediuit'uu  or  niorbom les  in  indtviiluais. '— flrowiie.' 
Vuijar  Hrrotirt,  bk.  lU..  ch.  xmu. 

mor'-biis,  s.  [Ijit.]  Disease;  as.  Morbus 
lirightii,  Bnghts  disease;  Morbus  corruleuat 
the  same  as  Cyanosis  ;  LUoUra  viorbus,  tlie 
cholera  (q.v.). 

mor'-feau  (eau  as  6),  a.  [Fr.]  A  small 
piece,  a  morsel,  a  bit ;  specif.,  in  music.  &{*• 
plied  to  a  slioit  piece  or  couiposiiiim  of  aii 
unpretending  character. 

xnor-9hM'-la,  <.      [From  Ger.  num:A#i  =  the 

morel.] 

Bot.  :  Morel  ;  a  genus  of  ascomycetoua 
Fungi,  sub-order  Elvellacei.  '1  hey  have  u 
pilcilorm  ix'ceptacle,  with  a  ribbed  and  lacu- 
nosc  hyuienium  on  the  upper  sitle,  bearing 
asi-i,  Morduiia  uculenta  Is  Ihu  Morel  (q.v.). 
M.  seviHil>era,  found  in  Cashmere  and  else- 
where,  is  eaten  tu  India. 

mor-da'-jl-O,  a.  [Lat.  montax  (genit.  mor- 
d(jci.v)  ti  biting  ;  mordeo  =  to  bit*;.] 

Ichthjj. :  A  genus  of  cyclostomatous  flshca, 
family  Petromyzoiitiiliu  (<i.v.).  D-'isal  ttna 
two,  the  iioslerior  continuous  with  the  caudal. 
Maxillary  dentition  in  two  tri.ingular  groups, 
each  with  thneconicid  acute  cusps ;  two  pmrs 
of  serrated  litigual  teeth.  Unchpecies  known, 
Mnrdacifi  mordax,  from  the  coast-a  of  Chill  and 
Tasmania.  It  is  somelimes  provided  with  a 
5iihir  Mae.  the  ]>hystoh.gicul  fuuctiou  uf  which 
is  unknown.    {Cunther.) 

*mor-da'-0loU8,    a.      [IjiL  viordax  (genit. 
mordaris)^  biiing;  mon/eu  s=  to  bite.) 
L  Biting,  Hharp,  ncrld. 

"  Not  onlv  •••iislbiy  hot,  but  mordaeUnu  aud  bur^ 
IrtH.'— Evelyn:  r#rrti,  p,  aOi 
2.  fSarcatttic. 


in 


boil.  \>6^  :  p^t,  JiSVUfl ;  cnt,  yell,  ehoms,  5hln.  benph  :  go,  ^om :  ttiln,  this  :  Bin,  af :  oxpoot,  ^cnophon.  e^  1st.   ph  ^  C 
-olan.  -tlon  =  shon.    -tlon,  -slon  =  stiOn ;  -(Ion.  -ylon  -  zliim.    -cious.  -tlous.  -slous  -  sbOa.    -bio.  -dlo.  it.  =  b^  1I9I. 
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mordaciously— morganatical 


•  mor-cla'-cious-ly.  adv.    [Eug.  vtordacious  : 

1.  In  a  biting  or  burning  manner ;  acndly, 

bitingly. 

2.  Sarcastically 

•  mor-dac'-i-tj^,  s.    [Fr.  mordadU;  fromLat. 

ViJordacitaUm ;  accus.  otvwrdacitas,  from  mo r- 
doJ  (genit.  moriiaciA)=  biting.)  Tbe  quality 
^i  beiug  sharp,  biting,  or  acrid  ;  acridity. 

•■  The  young  seedling  leaves  and  rooto.  raUt-d  on  the 
monthly  hot-bed.  almost  the  whole  year  round,  atford- 
tug  a  \-ery  grateful  mvrdacity.' — Svtijin:  Acetaria. 

Eior  -dant,  '  mor-daunt,  *  inour-<Uuit, 

a.  k  s.'  Ll'i->  fi*Jm  Lat.  mordeo  =  to  bite,] 
A-  As  acl^eclive: 
*1.  Biting,  yawping. 

"  A3  if  in  apprehenslou  ol  mordant  |aiu." — O,  Mere- 
dith   Beauchampt  Career,  voL  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  Sarcastic,  biting,  sharp. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  fixing  ooloura. 
B.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

The  muurditnt  wrought  in  noble  gise.*" 

AoinaunC  c/  the  Sote. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Ckcm.  {PL):  A  terra  applied  in  dyeing  to 
certain  metallic  oxides  and  salts  used  for 
fixing  colours  on  fabrics  such  as  cotton  and 
luien,  for  which  they  have  little  or  no  affinity. 
Mordants  are  usually  applied  to,  or  printed 
on  the  fabric  before  the  colour  is  added,  but 
they  are  sometimes  combined  with  it,  in 
which  case  the  cohuir  is  termed  a  lake.  Salts 
of  tin  and  alumina  are  commonly  employed 
for  bright,  and  oxide  of  iron  for  dark  colours. 

2.  Gilding:  A  sticky  substance  to  cause 
gold-leaf  to  adhere  to  an  object. 

znor'-dant,  r.t.     [Mordant,  o.]     To  fix  the 

colour  lu  by  means  of  a  mordant ;  to  supply 
or  imbue  with  a  mordant. 

Iiaor'-dant-l^,  fidu.  [Eng.  morcZani;-(t/.]  In 
a  mordant  manner ;  aflcr  the  maimer  of  a 
mordant. 

•  mor-daunt,  s.    [SIordant.] 
Enor-del'-la,    s.      [Lat.    mordeo  =  to   bite. 

EiUom. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  family 
Mordellids.  Antenuib  ol  tlie  same  thickness 
throughout,  shglitly  serrated  in  the  males. 
The  extremity  ends  in  an  ovipositor.  Tlie 
species  are  very  active,  flying  with  great  velo- 
city. Two  species,  Mordella /asciaUL^  and  M. 
aculeata  are  British. 
anor-del'-li-dae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  fnorddUa) ; 
Lat.  leiiu  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idiK.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  tribe  Hete- 
romera.  The  species  are  gtiierally  small, 
gibltous.  or  humped,  their  longitudinal  section 
exhibiting  the  segment  of  a  circle.  In  some 
the  elytra  are  attenuated  and  abbreviated. 
Kumeruus  in  Europe. 

mor'-den-ite,  s.  [From  Morden,  Nova  Scotia, 

where  first  found  ;  suit  -i(f  (A/m.).j 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  the  Zeolite  group,  oc- 
curring in  more  or  less  hemispherical  groups 
of  divei-ging  fibres.  Hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr.  2-Oii ; 
luitre,  silky ;  colour,  white,  sometimes  pink- 
ish. Compos.  :  silica,  60  92;  alumina,  12-66; 
lime,  4-59  ;  soda,  2-54  ;  water,  13-29=  100. 

Cior-den'-te,  s.    [Ital.) 

Music  :  A  beat,  a  turn,  a  passing  shake. 
•mor'-di-can-9S^.s.     [Eng.mordican(«);-C7/.J 

The  quality  of    being    raordicant;   a    biting 

quality  or  nature. 

*'  The  mordi'-ancy  thus  allayed,  be  sore  to  make  the 
mortar  very  cleau.'— A^/yw-  Acelaria,  ix  134. 

•  mor'-di-cant,  a.    [Lat.  mordicans;  pr.  par. 

of  morrfico  =  to  bite,  to  sting;  mordeo  =  to 
bite  ;  Fr.  mordicant.]    Biting,  sharp,  acrid. 

■■  Mustard,  exceedingly  hot  and  Tnoraieant.  uot  only 
In  the  seed  but  leai  &lao."—£i>eli/n  :  Aoetaria.p.  133. 

•  mor-di- ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.«u>rdi«i(M>,  from 

mordicattts,  pa.  par.  o(  Tnordico  =  to  bite.]  The 
act  of  corroding  ;  corrosion. 

"  Without  aay  jnordieatian  or  acrimony."— Bacon  .' 
Jlar  Ifisc,  §  692. 

•  mor'-di-ca^tive,  a.  [Lat.  mordicatus,  pa. 
^«ar.  of  mordico  =  to  bite.]     Biting,  sharp. 

•»<>iiTvfiii:  with  til  em  ti,  mordicatiiie  qoality  which 
doih  bite  '—BoUvnd :  Plutarch,  p.  T7*. 

•  a&ordre,  s.    [Murder.] 


-zaore,  su/.    [-Mor.] 

more,  *  mo,  *  moe,  *  moo,  *  moore,  a., 

aiiiK,  &  s.  [A.S.  7na  —  more,  mdra  =  greater, 
larger  ;  cogn.  witli  Ger.  mekr  =  more  ;  Goth. 
mais;  Lat.  mag  is  ■=  more  ;  Or.  fieya^  (megus) 
=  great ;  Icel.  mnn  =  greater  ;  Goth.  Tnaiza.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Greater  in  quantity,  extent,  degree,  &c.  ; 
in  greater  quantity  ;  in  greater  degree.  (Used 
with  singular  nouns.) 

"And  l>ecause  the  liavea  vas  not  commodious  to 
winter  it),  the  nutre  port  advised  to  depart  theuce 
also.  —Acts  xivii.  Vi. 

2.  Greater  in  number  ;  in  greater  numbers. 
(Used  with  plural  uouns.) 

3.  Additional ;  in  addition  to  a  former  num- 
ber or  quantity. 

"Two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more~~—Shakeap.  7 
Midsummer  Xii/hfi  Hream,  iv.  i. 

B.  ^s  adverb: 

1.  1q  or  to  a  greater  degree,  extent,  or  quan- 
tity. 

■*  None  that  I  mor*  love  than  uiyseli." — ShaJcesp,  : 
Tempest,  t  1. 

^  More  is  used  with  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs to  form  the  comiiaiative  degree,  and  is 
equivalent  iu  force  and  meaning  to  the  com- 
parative suffix  -er.  More  is  generally  used 
with  all  adjectives  and  adverbs  of  more  than 
two  syllables,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  used 
with  those  of  one  or  two  syllables.  Double 
comparatives,  such  as  more  mightier^  more 
braver,  &c.,  occur  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century. 

2.  In  addition,  further,  besides,  again. 
(Qualitied  by  such  words  as  any,  no,  once, 
twUxy  never,  &.c.) 

"  And.  to  the  desert  led, 
Was  t*j  be  wen  uo  tnore." 

Coicper :  Olnejf  Bffmnt.  XX. 

^  Q.)  Tobe  no  vwre  :  To  be  dead. 

"  Cassius  is  no  more.' 

c^hakeip.  :  Jtiliut  C<Etar,  T.  SL 

(2)  More  and  more  :  With  continued  increase. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  greater  quantity,  amount,  number,  or 
degree. 

"IThey]  gathered  some  more,  »ome  lea^'— Ezodut 
xvi.  17. 

2.  Something  ftirther  or  in  addition  ;  an  ad- 
ditional quantity.  • 

*  3.  Persons  of  rank,  position,  or  import- 
ance ;  the  gieat. 

"The  tnore^ud  lemcame  in  with  cap  and  knee," 

Shaketp.  :  1  Jlenri/  /('..  liL  8. 

•  more  (1),  t'.(.  [More,  a.J  To  make  more  or 
greater. 

■•  What  be  will  make  more,  be  mor*<A.- 

Qower:  C.  A.,  vtL 

•  more  (2).  v.t.    [More  (2),  s.\    To  root  up. 

"Tbey  mored-?  echone  vp,  that  there  lie  lieleuede  oon 
That  ech  tre  were  vp  moved  that  it  ue  sprouge  oa- 
more  there."  Uoberl  qf  fJloucetter,  ^  498. 

more  (l),  s.    [Moor  (IX  «.] 

1.  A  moor. 

2.  A  hilL 

more  (2),  s.    [O.  Dutl    A  root 

"  Bi  moren  aud  bi  roteu."  La^amon,  81.835. 

mo-reen',  s.    [Mohair,  Moire.] 

Fabric:  A  stout  woollen  stutf,  used  for  cur- 
tains, &c. 

"  The  gaudy,  bnff-coloored  trumpery  moreen."— Trol- 
iQpe:  BfirchesUr  Toviert,  ch.  \. 

mor'-el,  (1),  s.    [Morello.] 

mo-reV  (2),  mo-relle',  s.  [Fr.  morel  =  ni^jht- 
shade.] 

Botany : 

L  (0/ift<;/or7R  morel) :  M&rckella,e&niUnta,d>n 
edible  fungus.  It  has  a  pale-brown  pileus, 
deeply  pitted  all  over,  with  laised  anastomos- 
ing lines  between  the  depressions.  It  grows 
in  orchards,  woods,  and  forests,  especially, 
according  to  the  common  German  belief, 
where  tires  have  taken  place.  It  has  an  agree- 
able smell  and  taste.  It  is  used  when  fresh 
stewed  or  stuffed  with  forcemeat,  or  when 
dry  as  an  ingredient  in  some  sauces. 

2.  (Of  the  two  forms):  Solamim  nigrum. 
Called  also  Petty  Jlorel,  the  Great  Morel 
being  Atropa  BdUidonna. 

mbre'-land,  s.    [Moorland.] 

mo-re'-li-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zonl.:  A  genus  of  snakes,  fnnily  Pythonidse. 
Jtfi>r«/i«  argus,  and  M.  variegata  are  the  Dia- 


mond and  Carpet  snakes  of  Australia,  peihap^i 
only  Viuieties  of  the  same  species. 

mo-relle'v  s.    [Morel,  (2).1 

md-rer-16,mor'-el,  s.  [Itil.  =  darf:- 
coloured.]  A  kind  of  cherry  with  a  dark-red 
or  black  skin  ;  tlie  flesh  is  ?  deep  purplish  red, 
tender,  juicy,  and  arid.  It  is  commonly  culti- 
vated iu  Great  Britain. 

mor-en'-do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Dying  away.  A  direction  that  the 
sounds  of  voices  or  instruments  ai-e  to  be 
gradually  softeued,  and  the  j-ace  slackened. 

•  mdre'-ness,  «.      [Eng.    mor*,  a,  ;   -itess.] 

Greatness. 

"  Morenest  of  ChriBt's  vicars  la  not  meaanred  by 
worldly  murene**.' -~  Wi/cttjfe  ;  Letter  (in  Lt/e  bit 
Letcis,  1'.  2S1(. 

mo-re'-no-site,  s.  [Named  after  Senor  Mo- 
reno; suit. -itt;  (.Ui»i.).j 

Min.:  A  greenish-white  to  apple-green 
mineral,  occurring  as  an  efflorescence,  but 
sometimes  fibrous  or  iu  acicular  crystals. 
Hardness,  2  to  2'5 ;  sp.  gr.  2-004  ;  lustre,  vitre- 
ous ;  soluble,  with  a  metallic,  astringent  taste. 
Compos. ;  sulphuric  acid,  'JS'5  ;  oxide  ol  nickel, 
26-7  ;  water.  44-S  ^  loO,  wliicli  corresponds  to 
tbe  formula  NiOSO;i  -f  7  HO.  Occurs  m  as- 
.sociation  with  nickel  ores,  of  which  it  is  an 
alteration  product. 

m6re-6'-ver,  adv.  [Eng.  more,  a.,  and  orer.] 
Besides,  in  addition,  furthermore,  over  and 
above,  also,  likewise. 

"  Moreover  Dari-l  and  the  captains  of  the  hoot  Bepa- 
rated  to  the  service  of  the  soua  of  Aeaiih."— 1  €hron. 
xx\.  1. 

more' -pork,  s.  [See  def.]  A  popular  name 
for  Podargus  strigoides. 

"  A  moreporJfc  was  ch:uitlng  his  monotonous  czy  ** — 
IT.  KingtJey  :  Geeiffry  Ha-nlyn.  ch.  xxxi. 

•  mo-resk',  a.    [Moresque.] 

mores' -net-it  e,  s.  [Named  after  Moresnet, 
Belgium,  where  first  found  ;  sulf.  -i(e(.Wm.).] 
Min, :  A  mineral  of  various  shades  of  green, 
occurring  associated  with  calamine.  Cliarac- 
ters  of  the  purest  variety  :  hardness,  2'5;  frac- 
ture, conchoidal ;  streak,  while.  Compos. : 
silica,  30*31;  alumina,  130S;  protoxiiTe  of 
iron,  0*27  ;  protoxide  of  nickel,  114  ;  protoxide 
of  zinc,  43-41 ;  water,  1137  =  100  IS. 

mo-resque'  (ciue  as  k),  a.  &  s.  {Ft.,  from 
Ital.  moresco,  JVom  moro ;  Lat.  wawrus  =  a 
moor.]    [Moor  (2),  s.J 

A.  As  adj. :  In  the  manner  or  style  of  the 
Mtiors  ;  Moorish. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  style  of  ornamentation  for 
flat  surfaces.  Though  named  after  the  Moors 
it  really  was  the  invention  of  Byzantine  Greeks. 

*  moresque-dance,  s.  A  morris-dance 
(q.v.)- 

*mor-foun-der,   *mor-foua-dre,  tJj. 

[O.  Fr.]    To  aftect  with  a  cold. 

"  They  and  theyr  hi'i^es,  ivf ter  theyr  tmu^j  le  all  the 
diiye  111  the  liotw  eoue,  ^h.-*ll  be  mar/oundreU  or  they 
be  wAie.'  —Bemers  :  /■'roi^art ,  Crungcie,  ch.  Ixxx. 

Morgagni  (as  Mor-gan'-yi),  s.  [Named 
from  Giovanni  Battista  Morgagni  (1(382-1771), 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Padua.]    (See  compound.) 

Morgagni's-humour,  s. 

Amit.  :  The  outermost  layers  of  the  anterior 
face  of  the  crystalline  Itns. 

mor-gan-af-ic,  a.    [Low  Lat.  morjanatica, 

from  Ger.  vwrgen  —  morning,  an  abbreviation 
from  M.  H.  Ger.  morgengabe  =  niorniiig  gift, 
the  gift  which,  according  to  the  old  usage,  a 
husband  used  to  make  tu  his  wile  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  marriage-night.]  A  term  used 
with  reference  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  be- 
tween a  man  of  the  blood  royal  (or  in  Germany 
of  high  nobility)  and  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank.  Such  marriages  are  also  called  Lefl^ 
handed  Marriages,  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
marriage  ceremony  the  left  hand  is  given  in- 
stead of  the  riglit.  The  children  of  such  s 
marriage  are  legitimate,  but  do  not  inherit  the 
rank  or  possessions  o(  their  father. 

■•  A  mor'janrific  marriage  Is  a  marriage  between  a 
member  ui  a  reigniuj;  or  mediritljed  fnuiily  aim  one 
not  >>t  .1  reiyiiiui,'  ur  mediatised  fainiiy."— A'ote*  * 
iSeries  (Sod  XT.),  vi.  237. 

•  mor-gan-af -ic-al,  n.  [Eng.  morganatic : 
-al.]     The  same  as  Moroanatic  (n.v.). 


&te,  fa\  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  ftither;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mnto,  oob,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,   «,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


morganatically— mormal 
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mor-gan-iit'-ic-n.l  ly.  a*te.    (i-im;.  morgan- 

attdil  '  -/y.J     lu  Uio  iiiiiimer  of  a  uiorgaualic 

mor'-gay,  ».  (Wel.  viorgl  =  a  dog-fish  ;  frum 
vuir  =  liio  sea,  aud  ct  =  a  doi;.  1 

Ichthy. :   According  to   Yarrell,  tho  nante 

given  ill  Seotlaiul  to  a  small  spotted  shark  or 
og-dsh,  Scyltium  canicula  (Cuv.);  Couch 
considers  ft  the  sniiie  as  Squafus  canicuii 
(Linn.),  Catulus  vwjor  (Willmighby  &  Ray.). 
S.  catulus  (Plem.).  S.  sUUnris  (Yarrell).  and 
calls  it  the  Nursi'-h..imd,  Bounce,  or  Cat-fish. 
It  is  four  or  the  f<'<t  long,  the  head  depressed. 
bhiTit,  and  rounded ;  the  body  lengthened 
■behind,  with  the  tiiil  in  the  same  straight 
line;  colour  dusky  red  with  numerous  dorU 
spots,  the  lower  pirta  white.  It  seeks  its 
prey,  consisting  clii''tty  of  crustaceanfl,  at  thi 
bott<»ra  of  the  water  on  mugh  and  rocky 
ground.    (Couch  :  British  Fishes,  i.  11,  to.) 

mor'-glay,  s.  [Celt,  mm*  =  great,  and  Eir::. 
glaive  (<1  v.). J  A  two-handed  sword;  a  clay- 
more (q.v.). 

morgue, ».  fFr.l  A  place  where  the  bodies 
of  persons  found  dead  are  exposeil,  in  ord'T 
that  tliey  may  he  recognized  and  claimed  by 
their  friends  ;  a  dead-house. 

mor'-i-a,  s.     IGr.  /uwpo?  (<nOros)  =  fooli.^h.] 
Med.:  Foolishness,  fatuity. 

mor'-i- blind,  n.  &  a.  [Lat.  moriburulua,  from 
vwrior  =  to  die.] 

A-  As  adj.  :  In  a  dying  state  ;  doomed  to  a 
very  speedy  death  or  dissolution. 

•  B.  As  suf>-.i. :  One  wlio  is  apparently 
doomed  to  a  very  speedy  death;  one  ia  a 
dying  condition. 

TOor'-lC,  a.  [I.at.  tri"r(i(5)  (q.v.)  ;  Kng.  snff.  -ir.] 
^ohlunied  in  or  derived  from  Moi'us  tinclorifi. 

morlc-acld,  s. 

Chrm.  :  ChHuOj/H-jO.  An  acid  found  in 
the  ;i<meous  extract  of  old  fustic.  Moras  tine- 
toria.      It    cr\-stalli.-:c3    in    needles    mostly 

frouped  in  tufts,  sliglitly  floluble  in  water, 
nt  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the 
enlutions  having  a  deep  yellow  colour.  The 
barium  s;dt,  aCjallnlJiiOa'Ci^lIuOs-IIoO,  is 
a  rcdilish -brown  powder,  prmiuced  by  boil- 
ing nioric  acid  witli  recently  precipitated  baric 
cnrhonnt«.  Morate  of  calcium  exists  ready- 
formed  (n  fustic.  It  is  deposited  from  its 
Blcoiiolic  solution  in  yi-Uowish  crystals,  which 
lose  their  water  at  100*. 

•mor-lce,  s.    iMorris.] 

•mo-rig'-dr-ate,  a.  (Lnt.  morigeratvs,  pa. 
par.  of  Tiu)ri(j<T'»r  — to  comply:  mos  (genit. 
moris)  ~  the  temper,  disposition,  and  gero  = 
to  manage;  Itnl.  morigerart;  Sp.  morigerar.^ 
Complinnt,  obedient. 

"Thftii  tlie  nrmlM  thut  went  fro  Rome,  were  m  well 
dUclpHiiod  mid  miriT-T'i''^,  iw  tho  achooIoH  ot  tlto 
l»hilo8«i>liiera.  that  were  in Oreca"—fi o/</«n  aot«,  let  2. 

*in6-rf§-©r-a'-tlon,   o.     [Moricebate.] 

Compliance,  obedience. 

"  Not  th:\t  I  mil  \sKX  or  cnudetnn  the  ntoriqerattonoT 
•pfU'iitloTi  of  Imnic'l  in«u  to  men  of  lortune."— 
tacon :  0/  Learnlna.  bk.  1. 

•mo-rlif'-cr-oiis.  a.  [Lit.  moHgeTUs^  from 
fans  (genit.  m.<'ri.)  =  temper,  manners,  and 
gero  ==  tu  niana^e.J    Obedieut,  obsequiuua. 

mor'  n,  s.     [Morel,  (2).] 

md-rU'-U-form,  a.  fPr.  mori??e=a  mush- 
room,  :ind  L:it.  jovma  ■=  form,  phape.]  Having 
the  form  or  shape  of  a  moiil;  resembling;  a 
inoriL 

Mor* -In,  «.  ff-encrnl  Arthur  Jules,  Director  of 
theCfins'Tvatoire  Impf^'ilal  des  Arts  ot  Metiers 
of  Paris.]    (Sec  cnnijiound  and  etyni.) 

Morln's  apparatus,  morin'a  ma- 
climc,  s. 

A/ecA. :  An  npparntus  or  a  macliino  to  de- 
monstmte  experimentally  the  laws  of  faUing 
botlics.  A  descend iug  weight  causes  acylin<ler 
to  revolve  Jirnund  its  iixis  with  a  velocity  pin. 
portioned  to  tint  of  (he  descending  wight. 
A  pi'iicll  iittaclied  to  tlin  cvliuder  records  tlto 
re^nlt,  sliouing  tliat  A  falling  body  tlcsc«n<ls 
with  velocity  proportioned  to  the  nquarea  of 
tho  time. 

12l6  -  rin' -  d^,  A.     [Altered  tenm  Lat  Moms 

imliat  =  lii'iian   mulberry,    bccnnHO    of   iitt 
country  ami  the  sha|>c  of  Its  fruit.] 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchouacea'.  family  Guet- 
tarditl;e.  Tiie  bark  of  Moriiuta  Royoc  is  a 
febrifuge.  M.  citri/olia  is  sometimes  called 
the  Indian  mulberrv  ;  it  is  wild  or  cultivat*;d 
in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  typical  rariety, 
supposed  to  be  wild  iu  Malacca,  furnishes 
variovis  dyes,  from  reddish  yellow  to  dark 
brown  ;  the  variety  M,  eUiptica  yields  a  scarlet 
dye,  ami  M.  angustifolia  a  good  yellow.  M. 
tinctoria  is  also  a  dye  plant,  and  the  green 
fruits  are  eat*.'a  by  tho  llindooa  in  their 
cmTies. 
mo-rin'-din,  s.  piod.  Lat.,  &c.  moriTul(n); 
Kng.  suir.  -iiiiCluiii.).] 

Chrm. :  C2%U:v)0in.  A  yellow  colouring 
matter,  extracted  from  tlie  root  of  Morimi'i 
citn/olia  by  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  crystals 
having  a  fine  yellow  colour  and  satin  lustre, 
very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  an-l  water,  but 
insoluble  in  elh-T.  It  is  used  in  the  Kast 
Indies  as  a  dyeing  material.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  aiiil,  morindin  is  con- 
verted into  an  iiupiu-e  alizarin. 

mo-rin'-doxxo,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.  morlnd(in); 
suff.  -one.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Anderson  to  the 
yellowish-rcd  crystals  formed  when  niorinain 
is  heated  in  a  close  vessel.  These  crystals  are 
now  proved  to  be  alizarin. 

mbr'-ine,  s.  ILat.  mor(m);  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 
aienu  :  Ci^lhnOr,.  A  crystalline  body  ob- 
tained from  the  boiling  a^pieous  extract  of 
fustic.  It  forms  yellow  uecdle-shape«l  crys- 
tals,  difficultly  sobdjlu  in  cold  water,  hut  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ammonia.  Sodium 
amalgam  converts  it  into  phloroglucin. 

mor'-i-nel,  «.  [Gr,  /i,upo?  (moros)  =  atupid, 
foolisl).]  The  dotterel,  Chnradrius  vfiorineilus, 
from  its  supposed  stupidity. 

mo-rin'-ga,  s.  [From  muringo^  the  Malabar 
uaine  of  llie  plant,] 

Bot. :  The  tyjiical  genus  of  tho  order  Morin- 
eaceje  (q.v.).  Tlie  fruits  are  long,  whip-like 
beans.  The  root  of  Moringn  pterygospenna 
tastes  like  horse-radisli,  and  has  a  pungent 
odour.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  young  seed- 
vessels  are  eaten  by  tlie  natives  of  India  iu 
their  curries.  The  R<'eds  are  the  Ben  nuts 
which  furnish  the  Oil  of  Ben  (q.v.).  The 
plant  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  stimulant 
and  as  a  rubefacient.  It  is  used  by  Indian 
calico-printers.  Tho  bark  yields  a  coarse 
fibre  from  which  mats,  paper,  or  cordage  may 
be  prepared.  M.  aptera,  a  native  of  India, 
long  naUiralised  in  the  West  Indies,  also 
yields  ben-oil.  The  unripe  fruits  of  M.  con- 
cafini3isa,Te  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  in 
their  curries. 

m6-rin-ga'-9e-SB,s.  pi.  [Mod.  liat  moring(a), 
Lat.  fcni.  pi.  a^lj.  butl".  -acetn.\ 

Bot.:  Morin^^ads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Viulalcs.  It  consists  of 
trees  with  doubly  or  triply  pinnate  leaves, 
the  leaflets  of  which  easily  drop  uH".  The  sti- 
pules are  tliiii,  dccidu-.us  and  curled.  The 
flowers,  whifrli  are  white,  are  irregular,  iu 
loose  jKtniclcs.  SeiMils  five,  petaloid,  tho 
petals  live,  unniual,  the  uppeiinosta-sconding. 
btamcns,  eiglit  or  ten,  arising  from  the  top  of 
a  flesliy  disc  inside  the  calyx,  four  sometimes 
6t«rilo ;  ovary  BUilUed,  superitir,  one-celled, 
with  three  i<arictal  placentie.  ultimately  be- 
coming a  pod-like  cjipsule  with  many  seeds; 
siHuetinies  winged,  buried  in  the  fungous  suVi- 
stance  of  tho  valves.  Found  iu  tho  East 
Indies  and  Arabia.  One  known  genus  with 
four  Hpecies. 

md-r£d'-g^d,  «.    [Mod.  Latmorfn^a);  Eng. 

BUfl'.  -CU/.J 

Bot.  (I'l.):  Tho  name  given  by  Li  ml  ley  to 
tliQ  order  Moiingaoirffi  (q.v.). 

m6  rin'-.'^C,  a.  [Mod.  l^t,  &c.  moring(a); 
Lng.  SUM.  -it.J     (5»ee  the  cumpouud.) 

xnorlngic-acld,  s. 

Chnn.:  ChjII-.k^O-.  A  colourless  oily  aei.I, 
homologous  with  (ileicacid,  obuined  by  tlie 
saporiillealion  of  the  oil  of  ben.  It  has  a 
mawkish  tasto,  a  faint  odour,  and  a  deusdy 
of  '903.  Itii*  very  s-'lubln  in  ab'olKd,  solidifies 
at  0',  and  Is  dicunpos'  d  by  heating  with  sul- 
phuric acid.     IMOHINOA.) 

ni5-rin'-gu-a,  «.    [Rtym.  doubtful ;  Latin- 
ifted  fmni  native  Mamu(?). J 
Ichthy.  ;    A    ffcnus    uf    MuncnidoB    (q.v.). 


Botiy  cylindricd  and  scaleless;  trunk  much 
longer  than  tail.  Pectorals  none,  or  Rmall; 
vertical  fins  little  developed,  limited  to  UiL 
Gill-optminga  narrow,  inferior.  Six  sjiecies, 
from  fresh  wat«?r.  brackish  water,  and  the 
coasts  of  India  to  Fiji.    {(Jiinther.) 


[Lat.  moti^is);   suff. 
L<.rived  from  Mora* 


MORION. 


mor-£n-tln'-nic,  a. 

-    fl,    and    li.l','.    /(MiiMC-l 

tiiictoria.    IFl'stic] 
morintannlc-acld, «. 

Chem^  :  CjallioOg.  One  of  the  cnnstituenta 
of  old  fustic,  iU'  riis  ttJictoria,  extiact«d  from 
it  by  boiling  water.  It  crystallizes  hi  light 
yelhjw  microscopic  prisms,  slightly  solul-le 
in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
in  alcolud,  and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  oil 
of  turpentine.  It  mellsat  20it*.  but  undergoea 
complete  dec"ini>osition  at  270°,  yielding  car- 
bonic anhydride,  phenol,  and  pyrocatechin. 
Its  etherial  solution  is  greenish  by  reflected, 
and  browu  by  trausmittcd,  light. 

mor'-i-oil {1\ s.  [Tromasupposed  Lfitin7iiorio» 
(a  misreadi:?g  of  moniwriwi),  in  riiny(//.  ^.. 
xxxvii.  10,  0^'). 

Min.  :   The    same    as 
Smoky-quartz  (q.v.). 

" mor'-i-on  (2\  •  mor- 
i-an,  •  mur'-rion,  s. 

[Kr..  fnjiu  tip.  morrion, 
from  mnrra  ^  the  crown 
of  tl^e  heail,  moron  =■  a 
hillock;  Ital.  vwrioiie : 
}'ort.  vwrriuo.]  A  kiinl 
of  helmet  or  steel  head- 
piece, shaped  like  a  hat, 
and  liaving  no  beaver  or 
visor.  It  was  introduced 
into  Englau'l  abimt  the 
be>,'inning  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.  It  is  often 
8uimount.cd  with  a  cres>t  or  comb. 

"Witli  iiiuiiiuet,  i)iko,  wid  morion, 
T>  wtlc'-'iuD  uoblo  ^nriiiiun.' 

Scott :  Jfiirmlon,  L  •■ 

*  Mo-ris'-co,  Mo-risU',  s.  &  a.  (Sp.  MoHsoo 
=  ileorish,  from  Moro  =  a  Moor.l 

A.  As  suhstantU'c- : 

1.  An  old  name  for  the  Moorish  population 
of  Spain. 

2.  Tho  language  of  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

3.  The  Morris-dance  (q.v.). 

4.  A  dancer  of  a  Jlorris-dauce. 

"I  have  *t^n  blm 
Caper  uiirigbt  like-  n  wiui  it'iritco." 

S/i-tkcip.  :  2  Benry  i'f.,  ML  t 

6.  The  style  of  architecture  or  ornamenta- 
tii'U  known  also  as  Moresque  or  Arabesquo. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sloresque. 

Mor  i-so'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  dof.l 

A,  As  ("'j.  :  of  or  belon^^'ing  to  the  sect 
founded  by  the  llcv.  James  Morison. 

B,  As  suh!!t.  :  A  follower  of  the  Rev.  Jame3 
Morison,  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
(q.v.). 

Mor-X-so'-nl-an-ijni,  «.  [Eng.  AfoHsoBtan  ; 

•isnu] 

EcdfS.  (t  Church  H'ot. :  Tho  tenets  of  the 
Morisonians  or  members  of  the  Evangellcul 
Union  (q.v.). 

•mor'-kin,  «.     [Etym.    doubtfhl.     Perhaps 

Iroin  leel.  mirkina  =  pntriii,  vwrkna-=  f>  '•« 
putrid;  cf.  morling,  viortling.]  An  animal 
that  has  diod  from  disea-se  or  accident. 

"Conlil  liu  not  (wcrlflco 
6omfiorrTm..rA.i.  lli.a  nuMiUi-ii  iIImT" 

Btf.  Hall:  .SiUcM.  Iik.  ht..Mt.C 

'mor-lond,  "  more-land, «.    IMooRLANa) 

m(:»r'-UnK.mdrt'-UnQ:.<.    li>-  mort  =  dead; 

Log.  dinnn.  suit'.  -/uiy.J 

1.  A  morkin(q.T.). 

2.  Wool  plucked  ft"om  a  dead  sheep. 

mor -mnor  (ao «« a),  •-    [Oiri.  mm-  =  pn^nf, 

unci  vu'tr  -  a  hUwiuA.]  A  Nleunid  of  the 
royal  liinds  under  tho  gi-cat  or  high  steward. 
i^iii:wAur,  a.,  •.] 
•  mor  mal,  •  mar-molo, «.  &  *u  (Fr.  mori- 
vuii.  li'Hi'i  l^'w  Lat.  milium  moituum  =  an 
oil!  or  ilcjtdly  nore.] 

A.  As  »«^^r. :  A  cancer,  a  gnugrene  a  bad 
sore. 

"  Oi)  bli  Bhlnos  a  Mormnf  hiultlt  Im. 

B.  A»  adj. :  Dangerous,  bad,  grievous. 


boU.  b(J^;  p^t,  j6^l;  cat,  90XI,  chorus.  9hlii,  ben^h;  go,  Bern ;  thin,  thie:  »ln.  a^;  expoot,  Xenophon,  eylst,    -Wg. 
-dan. -tlan-8h*a,    -tion. -aion- ahun; -flon, -5lon  =  zhuu.    -oloua. -Uoua, -aioua  -  ahaa.   -bio, -dlo,  &c  ^  b^l.  dfl* 
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mormo— moronobese 


•mor'-md,  «.  [Gr.  fiopfiui  (7ftorjno),  ^lopfj-uiv 
(inorvwn)  =  a  bugbear,  a  monster  used  by 
nurses  to  frighten  children.] 

1.  Old.  Laiig, :  A  bugbear. 

"To  have  laviehed  our  constancy,  coursge,  con- 
•cleiice  ami  all.  iii  ludum  sftcrllice  to  a  aprit*  or 
mormo. ' —n ammo nd  :   H'orks,  vol.  iv.,  p.  677. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Moths,  tribe  Noc- 
tuina.  Mormo  maura  is  a  dark  gray  moth 
with  blaekish  bands,  which  often  tlies  into 
bouses  on  summer  evenings. 

Jtaor-mdl'^-^e,  s.  [Gr.  ^topfioKvKfiov  (mor- 
molukeioii)  =■  a  bugbear,  a  hobgoblin.] 

EntiTin. :  A  genus  of  Carabld®  (q.v),  from 
the  Malayan  peninsula  and  the  ailjaL-ent 
Islands,  with  three,  or  perhaps  four,  species. 
The  best  known  is  Mtimiolyce  phyllodes,  which 
lias  tlie  side  borders  of  the  wiug-cases  greatly 
-x]>anded  and  abnormally  prolonged  in  a 
curve.  It  jirobably  preys  on  larvae  and  pup;^ 
of  insects  infesting  the  boleti  with  which 
damp  bark  is  generally  covered. 

mor'-mon  (1),  s.    [Mormo.] 

Oniith.  :  A  genus  of  Alcidfe,  sub-family  Al- 
cinae.  The  bill  is  short  ;ind  very  high,  the  cul- 
men  strongly  arched,  the  lip  hooked,  the  wings 
anil  tail  very  short,  tlie  former  fitted  for  flight. 
Murmon  frattTcntla  is  the  Commou  Puffin. 

Mor'-m6n  (2),  s.  [Named  from  a  mvtluc  per- 
sonage, Mormnn,  who,  according  to  Joseph 
8rnith,  led  a  Jewish  immigration  into  America 
in  early  times.] 

Ecde^iol,  Church  £  CU'il  Hist.  {PL): 
The  pojmlar  name  for  the  members  of 
A  religious  body  calling  themselves  "The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  Latter-day  Saint.s." 
or  more  briefly,  tlie  Latter-day  Saints.  Their 
founder  was  Joseph  Smith,  a  farmer's  son, 
born  in  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont, 
Dec.  25,  1S05.  He  asserted  that  on  Sept,  21, 
1S2.;,  as  he  was  i>raying,  a  supernatural  light 
Bhone  in  his  room,  and  an  angel  api'eariug 
made  revelations  to  him,  and  next  day  gave 
him  certain  engraved  plates,  with  an  instru- 
ment called  the  Urimand  Thummim(cf.  Exod. 
xxviii.,  30;  I-.ev.  viii.  8),  by  the  aid  of  which 
t»  translatwl  them,  publishing  the  result  in 
1330  as  the  Bonk  of  Mormon.  On  this,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  a  Presbyterian  preacher, 
declared  that,  liaving  some  time  before  written 
&  work  of  fiction  which  no  publisher  could  be 
induced  to  print.  Ids  rejected  *'copy"  liad 
been  lost  or  stolen,  and  had  reappeared  as  the 
angelically  revealed  Book  of  Mormnn.  To 
silence  Spalding,  both  the  faithful  and  the 
nnbelievers  clamoured  for  a  sight  of  the 
plates.  After  eight  of  tlie  former  had  ob- 
tained  a  look  at  them.  Smith  asserted  that  he 
had  handed  them  over  to  the  custody  of  an 
angel,  and  they  were  seen  no  more.  On  April 
6,  1S30,  the  first  Mormon  church  was  founded 
in  the  town  of  Manchester,  in  Ontario 
County,  New  Yoik  Stiite.  Others  followed 
in  quick  succession.  Persecution  driv- 
ing the  MoiTuons  from  ]>lare  to  place,  in 
1839  they  commenced  to  build  a  city.  Tliis 
was  called  Nauvoo,  and  was  adorned  with  a 
fine  temple.  On  June  24,  1S44,  Smith  was 
arrested  and  imi>risoned  in  Carthage  State  jail 
on  a  charge  of  treason  and  sedition;  and  on 
the  27th,  he  and  his  brother  Hyram  were  shut 
dead  by  a  brutal  mob  which  broke  into  the 
jail.  Brighara  Young  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  prophet  and  revelator.  In  1S47 
he  removed  with  many  Jbirmons  to  a  secluded 
valley  called  that  of  the  Salt  Lake,  then 
Mexican  Territory,  Imt  afterwards  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  The  industry  of  the  Mor- 
mons soon  made  it  like  a  garden;  but  when 
it  was  found  to  be  exactly  on  the  route  to 
the  Californian  gold-diggings  it  ceased  to  be 
secluded.  On  Oct.  17,  1S74,  Brigham  Young 
was  convicted  by  the  United  States'  Divorce 
Court  of  jiolygamy  and  imprisoned;  and  on 
Jan.  26,  1877,' John  O.  Lee,  a  Mormon  bisho]>, 
was  executed  for  participation  in  a  cold- 
blooded massaci-e  of  a  caravan  of  immigrants 
nineteen  years  before. 

Hor'-xnon-i^m,  «.  [Eng.  Mormon;  -ism.] 
Ecdes.  £  Church  RisL :  The  tenets  or  prac- 
tii.-e  of  the  Mormons  (q.v.).  They  believe  in 
the  Bible  and  tlie  Book  of  Monnou.  TlKy  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement, 
baptism  by  immersion,  the  Second  Advent, 
and  the  restoration  of  Israel ;  they  deny  ori- 

final  siu.  They  recognise  Joseph  Smith  and 
is  successors  as  pro]ihets  and  revelators ; 
they  claim  for  some  of  their  number  miracu- 
luUfl    gilts.     I'oi.\giiiiiy    wa»  cou»idi-rfd    lawful 


MORMOPS. 


and  largely  practiced  until  i>ruhibited  by  act  of 
Congress,  after  which,  uu  October  6, 1890,  the 
practice  w;i3  formally  reuouuced  by  a  vote  of 
the  Mormon  people  in  conference. 

mor'-mo-pe^,  s.  pi.    [Mormops.] 

Zoo/.  ;  A  group  of  Eniballrnurine  Bats, 
family  Phyllostnniidie  (q.v.).  It  was  erected 
by  Peters,  and  Is  co-extensive  with  Dobsou'a 
sub-family  Lo- 
bostomina. 

moir'-mops, 

s.  [Gr.  fj^opfua 
(mormd)  =  a 
bugbear,  and 
bi\ii  (ops)  =  the 
face,  the  coun- 
t  e  n  a  n  c  e  . 
[Mormo.] 

Zool.  :  The 
typical  genus 
of  the  group 
Mormopes 
(q.v.),  from 
South  America 
and  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  most  grotesque  in  appearance, 
and  was  never  rivalleil  by  the  niost  ingenious 
inventor  of  pantomime  masks.  There  are 
two  species ;  the  best  known  is  Mormops 
BlainvilUi  (Blainville's  Bat).  Nothing  is  re- 
corded as  to  its  habits,  but  it  is  probably 
nocturnal. 

mor-mj^r'-i-dsB,  ».  rl  [Mod.  Lat.  mor- 
viyri^Ks);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  jihysostomous  fishes 
characteristic  of  the  freshwater  fauna  of  tro- 
pical Africa,  Body  and  tail  scaly,  head 
scaleless ;  no  barbels.  No  adijiose  fin  or 
pseudob ranch iae  ;  gill-openings  reduced  to  a 
small  slit-  Two  genera,  Mormyrus  and  Gym- 
narchus. 

mor'-myr-US,  s.  [Gr.  juop^upo?  (mormuros) 
=  a  kind  of  sea-fish  mentioned  by  Aristotle.] 
Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mormyridse  (q.v.).  T^'creare  two  sub-genera, 
Mormyrops  and  Hy])eropisus  ;  and  fifty-one 
species  are  known  of  which  eleven  occur  in  the 
Nile.  Some  attain  a  length  of  from  three  or 
four  feet ;  others  remain  small.  The  fl^sh  is 
said  to  be  excellent  eating.  Mormyrus  oxy- 
rhynchns  was  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egjp- 
tians  (Juvenul,  xv.  7),  and  frequently  occurs  in 
emblematic  inscriptions.  On  each  side  the 
tail  in  this  genus  there  is  an  obhnig  capsule, 
with  numerous  compartments,  and  containing 
a  gelatinous  substance.  It  has  no  electric 
functions,  but  evidently  rei>resent3  a  transi- 
tional condition  from  muscular  substance  to 
an  electric  organ.  The  extent  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  varies  greatly;  in  some  species 
the  snout  is  short  anil  obtuse,  in  others  long 
and  decurved,  with  or  without  appendage. 

moni(l),  *niome(l),  «.  [Acontract.  of  Mid. 
Eng.  morwen  =  morning,  from  A.S.  morgin.] 
The  first  or  early  part  of  the  day;  the  morn- 
ing. (It  is  only  used  in  poetry.)    [Morning.] 

•  Znome  (2\  s.  [Fr.  mome  =  dull,  because  a 
lance  so  treated  has  a  dull  appearance  as  com- 
pared with  one  bright  and  shari^)ened  for  actual 
service.]  The  head  of  a  tilting-lance,  having 
its  point  rebated  or  turned  back,  so  as  not  to 
cause  injury  to  the  opponent. 

mome,  mor-lne,  a.    [Morne(2).] 

Her. :  A  tei-m  ai>plied  to  a  lion  rampant 
when  depicted  on  coat-armour  with  no  tongue, 
teeth,  or  claws. 

mom'-mg,  *iiaom-yng,  *inor-wen-ing, 

s.  &  a.  [Acontract.  of  Mid.  Eng.  vioncening 
=  morning,  fiora  A.S.  morgni  =  morning: 
cogn.  with  Dut.  morgen  ;  Icel.  morginn,  Tiwr- 
gunn;  Dan.  morgpn;  Sw.  morgon;  Ger.  vior- 
gen;  Gq\^.  rtwurguis.  **  Morning  meaws  pro- 
perly a  dawning  or  a  becoming  morn;  formed 
with  the  substantival  (not  ]taiticipial)  suffix 
•ing  (A.S.  -vng),  from  Mid.  Eng.  uwnven;  A.S. 
morgen."    {Skmi.)] 

A.  As  suhsUintive : 

L  Lit.  :  The  first  part  of  the  day,  beginning 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  extending  to 
twelve  noon.  Thus  we  speak  of  one,  two, 
three,  &e.,  o'clock  in  the  moridng.  In  a  more 
limited  sense,  morning  is  used  for  the  time 
extending  f^-om  sunrise  to  breakfast,  and 
amongst  people  of  fashion  and  business  men 
for  the  whole  time  up  to  the  houi'  of  dining. 


IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  early  part;  the  first  part:  as,  tha 
viorning  of  life. 

2.  A  morning  dram  or  draught.    {Scotch.) 
B.  As  aiij. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  morning 

or  the  early  ]>ait  of  the  day  ;  as,  morning  dew, 
morning  service,  &c 

*  momlng-gift,  $.  A  translation  of  the 
Ger.  morgengabe  =  the  gift  given  by  a  husband 
to  his  wife  on  the  murning  after  the  mariiage- 
lay. 

morning-glory,  s. 

Bc>t. :  Various  species  of  Ipomsea  and  Phai> 
bitis,  convolvulaceous  genera. 

morning-gown,  s.    A  gown  worn  in  th« 

morning. 

"Seeing  a  gre.it  many  In  rich  momin;;-ffotrm.he  wai 
aiuazt^ii  to  liiul  tbat  penoua  ol  quality  were  up  M 
early." — Adtiison. 

*  moming-land,  «.  Tlie  East,  as  the 
point  where  the  suu  rises.  (Cf.  Ger.  morgen- 
land.) 

"  WTiere  through  the  sands  of  momiiiy-land 
The  camel  bears  hia  si'icc," 

Macaulutf  ^  truphccy  qf  Capyt,  xxzL 

momlng-star,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  The  planet  Venus  when  it  !■ 
Tisible  in  the  morning. 

"  The  momiTtffstar  that  guides 
The  Btarry  fluck."  MUlon  :  F.  L..  t. 

2.  Old  Arm.:  A  weapon  used  in  ancient 
times,  and  as  late  as  by  the  tmin-bands  of 
London  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vill.  It  con- 
sists of  a  ball  with  spikes,  united  by  a  chain 
to  a  staff.    Called  also  Holy-water  Sprinkler. 

%  MoTming  Star  of  the  R^ormatioji:  John 
■R'yclitfe  (a.d.  1324  (?)  to  13b4.). 

*  morning-Stead,  *  momlng-sted,  a. 

Morning,     {pylvester :  Maiden's  Limk,  1,176.) 

morning-tide,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Morning-time;  the  morning;  tbt 
early  part  of  the  day. 

2,  Fig. :  The  morning ;  the  early  or  first  part 

mom'-ite,  moum'-lte  (u  silent),  s.  [Named 
after  Morno  or  Mourne,  cu.  Antrim ;  suit,  -it* 
iMin.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LABRADonrrE  (q.v.). 

*  mom'-ly,  adiK  [Eng.  mom ;  -ly.]  In  the, 
morning.     {Sylvester:  Babylon,  827.) 

mor'-O,  *.    [Lat.  morus  =  a  mulberry.] 

Med. :  A  Biuall  abscess  resembling  a  mul- 
berry, 

Mo-roc'-can,  o.  lEng.  Morocc(o);  -an.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Morocco  or  its  inhabitants. 

mo-roc'-CO,  s.  [Named  from  Morocco  in  North 
Africa,  a\  hither  the  Saracens,  on  their  expul- 
sion from  Spain,  carried  with  them  their  art 
of  preparing  leather ;  Fr.  viaroquin.]  A  lancy 
leather  tanned  with  sumach  and  dyed.  Used 
for  bookbinding,  ladies*  shoes,  upholstering 
furniture,  cusliions,  A;c.  True  morocco  leather 
is  prepai^d  from  goatskins,  but  sheepskins 
are  extensively  used  in  the  preparation  of  an 
inferior  quality.  The  coast  of  Barhary  yet 
yields  a  large  supply  of  goat-skins  for  tha 
manufactureis  of  l-rance  and  England.  For 
some  centuries  the  principal  supply  was  from 
tlie  Levant,  which  still  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  goat-skins  and  morocco  leathei-. 

*  mbr-o-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.    [As  if  from  an 

Eng.  morological/with  suU.  'ly.}    In  the  way 
of  morology. 

"  ^fr•rologica!!!/  epe&Mvs.  the  production  f«  no  richer 
oraillier. '— iorJ  atranaford  :  Litlert  d-  i'apeis,  p.  16^ 

*  mo-rol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  p.bipo\oyia.{mdrolQgia\ 
from  fiujpos  {)nOro»)  =  foolisli,  and  A070S  {logos} 
=ispeech.]    Foolish  talk  ;  folly,  nonsense. 

md-rone',  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  marus  -  a  mulberry.J 

A.  As  suhst. :  The  colour  of  the  unripe 
mulberry  ;  a  deep  crimson  colour. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  deep  crimson  colour. 

mor-6n-6'-be-a,  s.  [From  vwronobo,  ttt 
native  name.] 

Bot :  The  typical  gentis  of  the  tribe  Alorono- 
beie(q.v.).  Moronobea  coccinea  is  said  by  som» 
to  furnish  Hog  gum  (q.v.). 

mor-6n-6'-be-Je,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  monmo' 
h{ca) ;  Lat.  It-ni.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ete.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Clusiacese. 


I 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  taU,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8^ 
tr.,  wure,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub.  ciire.  onite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ss,  ce  =  e :  ey  —  a ;  qn  =  1:7. 
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moro-no-lite,  $.  [Gr.  ^wpof  {mOron)  = 
tilt'  mulberry,  and  Ki9o<;  {Utkos)  =  a  stone. J 

Mill. .  A  variety  of  the  ininenil  species 
Jarosit«  (q,v.),  n<*ciining  in  concretionary  or 
mulberrj-'Iike  tonns,  and  containing  somewhat 
less  alkali.  Found  at  Monroe,  Orange  Co., 
New  York. 

Dldr~6-pOd  -i  dSB.  «■  r^-  (Mod.  I^t.  mora- 
jnts,  pi-nit  moroix}d(is)  ;  Lat,  fem.  pL  adj. 
suff.  -idee. J 

PaWont. :  A  family  of  Edentata,  found  in 
the  Miocene  of  the  North  American  Pacllic 
coast. 

mbr'-i-p^.  s.  (Gr.  uo»p«  (moroa)  =  dull, 
slutigtsh,  !ind  Trou«  (potts)  =  a  foot.) 

Pala^mt. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Moropodidffi  (q.v.),  with  two  species. 

mor-o-sau'-riis,  s.  [Gr.  ^wp6?  (moros)  = 
dull,  sluggish,  and  <ravpoi  (sauros),  iroupa 
{sniiiu)  =  u  lizai-d.J 

Pahcont. :  A  genus  of  Deinosauria,  sub- 
order Saiirojtotla.  Found  in  the  Jurassic 
rockB  of  North  America. 

Xn6-rdS0',  a.  [  Lat.  morosiis  =  self-willed,  obsti- 
nate, peevisli,  fri>m  mos  (genit.  moris)  =  habit, 
manner,  self-will,  niornsenesa ;  Fr.  morose; 
Ital.  &C.  Sp.  y/wroso.] 

X.  Peevish,  sullen,  austere ;  sour  in  temper; 
surly,  ill-humoured. 

"The  forfmeotloned  cattle  .  .  -  .  will  not  fall  to  jtc^ 
elaita  him  «  tnorot«,  lll-cunditloued,  lll-nutured  jier- 
aoiL"—:itAtth  :  Sermon*,  vol  vt,  aer.  3. 

2.  Characterized  by  peevishness  or  sullen- 
ness. 

"His  leamlns  produced  not  a  morot«  6eU-com]>I»- 
oency.  butalovelyatfftbillty."— ^om«;  Hortj.voL  iv., 
dto.  36. 

"  3.  Morbidly  brooding  over  and  indulging 
In  evil,  and  e5])eeially  in  impure  thoughts. 

morose- delectation,  s. 

Moral  Theol. :  A  term  used  by  Roman 
theologians  to  denote  pleasure  taken  in  tlie 
remembrance  of  sins  committed  against 
purity. 

mo-rose'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  morose;  -ly.)  In  a 
mornst:  manner;  sullenly,  gruttly,  pcevisldy. 

"  Tut)  iimiiy  ure  lu  morotelif  poeitive  in  their  age."— 
Oovarnni^ut  of  tht  Tongue, 

m6'rd8e'-]iess,  «.  [Eng.  T^torose;  -wtss.y  The 
(inality  or  stale  of  being  morose  ;  peevishness, 
sulleiiliesH. 

"Miiiiy  ....  have  ....  chosen  retirement,  not  out 
of  any  muTottnrtt  -it  t(?ni)>eror  misuiitliropy."— Z^oma ; 
Wvrkt  ;  On  til.  John  C/tv  UajjtM,  \ui.  vl 

mo-ro'-sia,  «.     [Gr.  f/.Cjpo';  (moros)  =  foolish.] 
Med.  :  Foolishness,  fully,  fatuity,  idiocy. 

•  mo-roS'-i-tSr,  s.  [Fr.  morosUi,  from  Lat. 
rnvrositas.]  Morosenesa,  peevishness,  sulleu- 
ness. 

"  with  sUeut  morotUy  he  hands  her  Into  her  Vic- 
toria."—/IAo<la  Broughton:  Second  Th'iughtt,  lit.  11., 
Ch.  vUL 

•  mor'-d-Boph, «.    [Gr.  /«ipo?  (moros)  =  fool- 

isli,   and  uo<i>6<:  (sopAos)  =  wise,      Cf.  Sopho- 
MOKE.)    A  learned  or  philosojihical  fool. 

*in6-r6'-S0iis,  a.  [\Mi.  moro««  =  morose 
(q.v.).]     Morose,  peevish,  sullen. 

"  DhIIv  exj>erlenvo  cither  uf  oftvii  \i\\mi:»,oT moronofts 
dMires.'  —Svliivn .  Jliraclvt  of  A  michrUt  |1C1C},  i>.  2iiU 

*morowe,  "morwe,  s.    [Morkow.] 

'  morowe  -  tldo»    '  morwo  -  tide,   ». 

Hnrning,  morrow. 

"  Whniine  the  morutw/irfewnacome.  nlle  the  prlncls 
and  iTi'HtlM  iitid  the  oldtio  iiirii  u(  tlit-  )iuiilo  Ujkcu 
cotiuiuill  ngeiia  Jhvaua."—  Wyclijfo  ■  Ma(th«u>  xxvlL 

Id6  rds'-ite,  ».  [Lat.  momchites  =  a  precious 
stone  of  tlie  colour  of  a  leek.  (Pliny:  Jl.  2\'., 
itxxvii.  10,  03.)] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  AbiUl;:aard  to  a 
giecu  A|>alite  (q.v.),  from  Arcndul,  Norway. 

mor-Sx-Ji^r-Io.  a.  [Lat.,  &c.  ffwr(uji)  ;  Eng. 
f.x{'it)uU  ami  Hiiff.  -ic.)  Contained  In  or  de- 
rived from  the  inullitTrj'-trce. 

moroxy lie- acid,  s. 

Vhnn.  :  A  volatile  crjstallino  acid,  said  I'y 
Klaprotb  to  exist  rh  a  enli-iiim  salt  in  tbu 
stems  of  the  muDierry  tree  {Mnms  ftlfm). 
I^iideror  found  tho  siniic  ealciuin  salt  In  the 
pim  whirh  exudes  fnun  mulberry  stems. 

mdr-phe'-an,  n.  [Sec  def.l  Of  or  pertoln- 
Uig  to  Mor'plieuH,  the  god  of  Hleep. 


•mfir-phet'-io,  o.  (Mokpheos,)  Pertaining 
tu  sU't-ii,  sleepy.  {Misa  BuTiity  :  Camilla^  bk. 
ii.,  cli.  iv.) 

mor  -phe-tine,  s.    [Morphia.] 

Chem. :  A  body  produced  by  boiling  mor- 
pliinc  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  ]>eroxidc 
of  lead.  It  is  a  brown,  amorphous,  sliglitly 
bitter  substance,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Mor'-phe-U8«  s.  {Lat.  Morpheus,  from  Gr. 
Mop<^ci)$  (Morpheus)  =  the  son  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreams;  lit.  =  the  fashioner  or 
former. fiomGr./iop<J»»7(morp/tL)  =  shape,  form; 
from  the  shapes  or  lorms  which  appear  to 
persons  in  their  sleep ;  fLOp<j>6ui  (morplioO)  =  to 
fashion,  to  sli:!i>e.] 
Ur.  Myth. :  The  god  of  sleep  and  of  dreams. 

znor'-phew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Fr.  morplde :  Ital. 
vwrjm  =  leprosy.]  A  scurf  on  the  face  ;  any 
scaly  eruption. 

"In  Uiklii'^  (iw«y  tb«  m'jrj'hcw  la  the  neck."— Ben 
Juiuoit:  Uut:utetiei. 

*  mor'-phew  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [Morphew,  «.] 

To  cover  with  uiorphew. 
"  Whose  biiud-Iee»e  buiiuet  valleshUo'ergrown  chin 
And  sullcu  raga  bewmy  hia  inorjihewd  bkiu ": " 

Bp.  JJaU  :  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  ant.  6. 

mor'-phi-a,  s.    [Morphine.] 

mor  plu-a-ma'-ni-a,s.  [Eng.  mor;3;im,and 
;;nnti(i.J  An  uncontrollable  passion  for  taking 
mor]>hia  or  opium  as  an  anodyne. 

"The  extent  to  which  mori/AicirrutnJfi  prevails  in  oar 
mld»t."-/*ui/  J/afi  UuMtle,  March  2a,  18b2. 

mor-phi-a-ma'-ni-^c.  s.  [Eng.  morphia, 
and  vuinidc]  One  addicted  to  taking  morphia 
or  oi)ium. 

"  A  hnbitual  drunkard  Is  less  under  the  tbmldom  of 
alculiol  ttiAii  the  timrijhtumuniac  under  that  of  iiiur- 
pbla.— /'.i«  JJuU  UazetCe.  March  in.  IS^S. 

mor'-phi-dee,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  1/1077)^(0); 
Lat.  ifiu.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -iikv.] 

KnUmu  :  In  some  classihcations  a  family  of 
liutterllies,  chaiaeteiisiic  of  tlie  Malayan  and 
Moluccan  districts,  and  of  tropical  Ameiica, 
witli  a  few  sjieeies  exiendiiigtothe  Himalayas 
on  the  west  and  to  Polynesia  on  the  east.  Ten 
genera,  with  lOii  species,    (lyallace.) 

mor-phi'-nee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  morph(o); 
Lat.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -itkb.] 

Eiilom. :  In  some  classifications  a  sub-family 
of  Nyiiiplialidie  (q.v.),  but  somtrtiines  elevated 
to  tlie  lank  cf  a  family.     [Morphid-c] 

mor'-phine,  mor'-phi-a,  s.  [MunraEus.] 
CVie»i. ;  Ci7Hi()N03.  Morphinum.  The  most 
important  of  the  opium  bases,  disc-overed  by 
Seitiirncr  in  ISIO.  It  is  obtained  by  decom- 
I)cisingan  aqueous extiaet  of  ojjiuni  by  cliloride 
of  barium,  and  allowing  the  chloride  of  mor- 
phia to  crystallize  out.  Tlie  crystals,  which 
contain  codeine,  are  dissolved,  and  the  mor- 
phine is  then  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
llnally  iiurilied  by  reciystalliz;ition.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  colourless,  lustrous, 
trimetric  prisma,  solulUe  in  6u0  jiarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  easily  soluble  in  alcoiiol,  but  in- 
soluble in  ether  and  ehlorolorin.  Mon»hine  is 
also  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis,  but  scarcely 
at  all  in  ammonia.  Kolntious  of  moi'idiia  are 
coloured  blue  with  feiiic  chloritle  ;  and  iodic 
aciil  is  reduced  by  morphine  and  it-s  salts,  free 
ioiline  being  liberated,  liy  the  aid  of  slarch 
solution  this  reaction  affnids  a  highly  delicate 
test  for  its  detection.  Morphine  forms  well- 
delincd  salts  with  mineral  ami  organic  acids. 
']  ho  most  cliarncterislic  and  best  delincd  salt 
Is  the  hydroililoriile,  which  crystallizes  in 
slender,  colourless  needles  arranged  in  stel- 
lated gioups,  soluble  in  20  jiaiis  ol  cold  water, 
and  in  its  uwu  weight  at  the  boiling  heat. 

mor'-pho,  «.  [Gr.  Mop^ti  (Morpho),  an  epi- 
thet of  Venus,  as  the  bestower  of  beauty.) 

Enlnm.  :  The  typif  al  genus  of  the  family 
Morphidicor  lliesulj-famity  Morphime.  Forty 
gjiecies  are  deseril)ed  Irnni  ihe  Neoiropiial 
region  and  the  Brazilian  and  Central  American 
suli-rcglons.  Tho  male  of  Mur/'ho  cjipris  is 
proliably  the  most  brilliant  bulteitly  known  ; 
It  is  of  dazzling  sky-blue,  with  a  white  baml 
across  the  centre  of  the  wings,  which  have  an 
expanse  of  live  inches;  tin-  female  I.h  often 
orange  or  tawny.  Some  I  the  spei-ies  lly  near 
the  ground,  but  the  largest  and  mostgaily- 
colnured  Ily  at  a  great  In-  it.  The-  SL-nies 
from  tlie  \ving>»  of  Moifho  Mrmlaua  aie  home- 
times  used  OS  lest-ol>jeclH  for  the  micruscu|>e. 


mor  pho  logical,  znor-pho  log  ic.a. 

IKiig.  vfjrphiA'(j{y)  ',  -ical,  -tc.J  Of  oi  jHirtain- 
ing  to  morpliolugy. 

indr-plld-lng'-iO--al-l^>  o^^v.  (Eng.nunTAo. 
logimi;  -ly.)  In  a  morphological  manner; 
with  rcrerence  to  the  jirinciples,  rules,  or  facts 
of  morphology. 

"  In  clAblfylug  hm^ngrs  mt/rphoUioieaUif.' — Max 
M'uiler  :  .-i^iecUd  Jtisagi,  L  33. 

mor-phol'-^gist,  5.  [Eng.  morphology ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  veiled  in  morphology  ;  one  who 
writes  upon  morphology. 

mdr-phdl'-o-g^^.  s.  [Gr.  ^op^'i  (morphe)^ 
form,  shape,  and  Aoyoc  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course ;  Fr.  murphoUxjie.] 

1,  iYa(.  Science ;  Tliat  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  laws,  fi'ini,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  structures  of  animals  and  plants, 
treating  of  their  varieties,  homologies  and 
metamorphoses  ;  the  science  of  form. 

II  Darwin  defined  it  as  "The  law  of  form  or 
structure,  independent  of  function,"  and  con- 
sidered it  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  natural  history,  and,  indeed, 
almost  its  very  soul.  Morphology  teaches 
that  most  organs  of  a  i>lant,  including  the 
bracts,  sepals,  petjds,  sUimens,  and  pistils, 
are  modifications  of  leaves.  With  regard  to 
animals,  it  investigates  the  tissues  of  which 
llieir  structures  are  romposed  (HisTot,ooy], 
the  states  throiigli  which  each  animal  has  to 
pass  before  reaching  maturity  IKmbuvoloov], 
and  the  modifications  of  form  which  the  same 
organ  undergoes  in  ditferent  animals.  For  in- 
stance, the  band  of  a  man,  the  forefoot  of  a 
mole,  adapted  for  digging,  the  leg  of  the  horse, 
the  jiaddle  of  the  porpoise,  and  the  wiug  of 
the  bat  are  all  only  modifications  of  one  type. 
[Comparative  anatomv  ]  Darwin  accounts 
for  this  by  the  hypothesis  of  selection  by  suc- 
cessive slight  modifications.  Morphology 
treats  also  of  serial  honiotogtes  in  the  same 
animal,  and  of  what  Kay  Lancaster  calls  homo- 
genous and  homoplastic  homologies  of  organs. 
(Darunn  :  Orig.  Specits,  Uth  ed.,  pp.  3S2-86.) 

2.  PhiloL  :  (8ee  extract). 

"  Uciice  it  Ib  evident  in  what  sense  alone  ther«  cau 
be  a  HcitfUce  of  nmriihoUi-jy  \it  ut  the  Hiliiptjitioris  aud 
re-HdiiiitHtlouit  of  artlculale  ai|{ns  to  the  uses  oud 
chiuit^es  of  tboDt^ht."— K'/itiriey  ;  Lifo  and  Urvv/thof 
Language,  p.  H4. 

mor-phdn'-o-m^,  s.    [Gr.  nop<tnn  (morj>hi)  = 

loriii,  shape,  and  y6no<;  {7uymos)=^  a  law.] 

Jiiol. :  The  law  or  laws  regulating  morpho- 
logical development. 

mor-pho'-sis,  $.    [Gr.j 

Biol. :  The  order  or  mode  of  devrlopment 
of  any  organ. 

•  mor'-pi-dn,  «.  [Fr.,  from  mortlre  (L&t.  mor- 
dco)  =  to  bite,  and  pion  {Low  Lat.  Peilionem, 
arc.  of  pediu :  I,at.  pciita;  Ital.  pediotif)  =  a 
louse.]     A  crab-louse. 

mor'-rhu-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  morrhua.  Low 
Lat.  TuoruUi;  Fr.  vionie.  Said  by  lielon  and 
Littre  to  l^e  from  vitlwtl.  vielwal,  an  Knglisb 
word  of  the  twelfth  century  =  a  stock-tish, 
a  cod.     Not  ill  titratniaiiu's  Dictionary.! 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Fitches,  fannly  Gadids. 
Morrhua  agUjinus  is  the  Haddock  (q.v.),  and 
M.  vulgaris  is  the  Common  Cod.  They  are 
more  frequently  called  Gadus  cegUjintis,  and  O. 
vwrrhua.     [G  A  Dl's.  ] 

*  morrbna-oll,  s.  Cod-liver  oil  (q.v.). 
(Ca/cM((a  Exhib.  /;,>-.,  v.  18tl.) 

mdr'-ri^e,  5.    [Moukis.] 

•m6r-ri9-cr»   «.     [Eng.  mornc<f);   •er.]    A 

morhs-dauecr. 

"  There  marricrri.  with  bell  at  haal. 

Auii  l>liuic  Ui  band,  tlidr  inate*  wbecL' 

* xndr'-rim-al,  a,    [Muumal.] 
•mdr'-riB  i\\  •m6r*-rl90,  $.     (iiipenod 

muvrishe.  daneu  i)V  Holland  and  hts  cont4'inpo> 
raries,  as  having  l>een  JnlriMluced  Into  Kngluud 
from  the  Moniscocs,  ur  Moots  of  ti|<ain  ;  Sp. 
morisco  =  MooriMh.)     (Muitisi'o.l 

1.  A  dance  borrowed  or  liiiitjitvd  from  the 
Moors,  UHually  )K'rrurmcd  by  a  single  p(>raon, 
with  castanetJ*  or  rattles  in  the  liaiMls ;  • 
nioliseo. 

2.  A  rustic  dance  performed  in  Hpring  and 
sumniiT  time.  'Ihen^  art-  many  ricoixlsfxt^mt 
to  prove  the  univei-Hid  iHipulanty  of  this 
ilunre,  iMjth  ill  the  iwriiih  accountji  of  Mveml 


boiU  b^ ;  p6T^t,  J^l :  cat.  9011,  chorus,  911111.  bonpta  ;  go»  rem  :  thin,  %hlB  ;  sin.  o^ ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    pb  =  C 
-olau,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  ~  shCin  ;  -flon,  -^on  =  ztaiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  sUAs.    -bio,    dlo,  ice.  --  b^l,  A^iL 
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dates  and  in  the  writings  of  poets  i>f  various 
perioiJs.  Douce,  in  liis  illustrations  to  Sljakys- 
peare,  supjiu-ses  that  tiit-  luoirLs-dunce  derives 
its  name  from  the  Moors,  aiiionjj  whom  it 
ori^'inated,  aud  that  it  is  the  same  that  gave 
risi;  t«i  the  fandango.  It  was  protKibly  brought 
to  Eiigl.md  in  llie  time  of  Eilwani  I  IE.,  wlien 
John  uf  Gaunt  relumed  from  Spjiin.  Few 
vestiges  can  be  traced  of  it  beyond  the  time 
of  Henry  VII 

"  A3  A  pancake  for  Shrove-TuesJay.  a  morriM   for 
Mayday— ^/i.ii«p.  .-  Alfg  iVrtl  that  Kndii  WeU.  IL  r 

3.  The  ssuie  as  jYt/ic  men's  morrU  [^]. 

*5I  A't/tf  vien's  vwrris,  Nine  men's  merils:  A 
kind  '"f  game  in  which  a  (igure  ol  squares,  one 
within  tJie  otlier,  was  made  on  the  •;round  by 
cutting  out  the  turf,  and  two  persons  took 
nine  stones,  which  ihey  placed  by  turns  in 
the  angles  and  tlifu  moved  alternately,  as  iu 
draughts.  The  player  who  suei-eeded  in  plac- 
ing turee  of  his  stones,  orniL;n,  in  a  sti-ai-lit 
line,  removed  any  of  his  adversary's  from  any 
pt^tint  he  |ileiised,  and  the  game  ended  by  one 
of  tlie  players  losing  ;U1  his  jrien.  It  was  also 
played  on  a  table  with  counters. 

"  The  «tn«  mms  mirrU  is  fillu-d  lip  with  mud." 

Shttkesp.     JJ>-.Uummer  yi:;fils  Dream,  il.  1. 

*  morris  fiance,  *  morrice  -  dance, 
'morris-oLaancc.  s.    [MuiiRibtl),  2-1 

•morris-dancer,  * znorrice-dancer, 

C     One  who  dauues  a  luiiriis-danee. 

"(Thejuierry  morrice-danctrs  cotnt." 

M:(Al  ■  Ludif  v/the  Lake,  V.  20. 

morriS-pilie,  s.  (properly  Moori^k-pike). 
A  s;inple  \\Lai.uu  bori.>w..d  from  the  Moors, 
carried  by  iiif.iatiy,  and  consisting  of  a  spear- 
head at  the  summit  of  a  pole. 

"  The  tEU^i^'i  their  morrice-pikeM  advanced," 

Scitt  •  J/unnion,  L  10. 

mor'-ris  (2).  s.    [Axclesev  MoaBis]. 

•  mor  -ris,  'mor'-rifc,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Morris,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  dance. 

"£$iiu:e  the  dcuiuu-dauce  was  morrictxL' 

IJood :  The  Fdrye. 

B.  Inirans. ;  To  decamp,  to  make  otf. 
(Ski  ng,) 

"Here  they  are  t  Mot  rice  t  VnxiCtl' —Goldsmith  : 
She  ^wyiJ  lo  tuit^uer,  iiL 

mor'-row, '  morwe,  *  morewe,  *  moro^^, 
^morowe,  s.  (Mid.  Lng.  nioi~u:c  =vwriced, 
fr<iin  A.S.  Viurgen  =  morning.  Morrow  and 
mom  are  thus  doublits.  For  the  change  of 
final  we  to  ow,  cf.  arrow  (Mid.  Eng.  arwt). 
sparrow  (Mid.  Ew^,  sparwe),  sorrow  (Mid.  Eng. 
sorwe),  &C.J 

1.  Moi'iiing,  nioru. 

•'  She  luoks  iur  ui^iht.  and  then  she  lontrs  for  mom^w  " 
iihiikfsp.  :  K^pe  q/ Lticrece.  1.571. 

2.  The  day  next  after  the  present,  or  next 
after  any  sj-ecitied  day. 

•'  He  Hhiiulil  "  nme  the  wronger  to  nppeare 
Ihc  riivrruie  inxt  :it  comt.  it  to  deieml." 

Apeitwr  :  Mather  Uubberdi  Tale. 

TT  (1)  Good-morrow :  Good  inoruiug. 

*■  Oive  you  ffooil-tnorrote." 
ShnKtaif.  .  Merry  iVives  <>/  Windsor,  U,  2. 

(2)  To-Tnorrow  (A.S.  to-morgent) :  The  mor- 
row;  II.  xt  day. 

'■  The  i-oM.iid,  Hiid  the  fool,  condi^miied  to  lose 
A  uscleva  Ufe  m  waitiu^  for  lu-m-jrmie." 

Johiuon:  Irene,  iii.  2. 

*  mor'-row-ing,  s.  [Eng.  vwrrow ;  'ing.  ] 
Piocrai.Uii.ai  ai. 

'*  l*ut  tbee  off  with  morrotriiig" 

fireton  :  JJolhxrt  Bletsing.  66. 

morse  (l).   "morsss,  s.    [From  Russ.  morj 
=  a\va!iiis;  Nmiw.  roiTTuir.]   The  walrus  (q.v,). 
"  Biiili-iiii'ckeU.  I.iuk> haired,  to<^>thed  whiter  than  the 
"<"»e  ^  Browning  :  :i<:irdeilo,  in. 

morse  (2),  5.  fLat.  morsits  =  a  bite ;  mordeo 
=  to  biie.J  Tlie  clasp  or  fastt-ning  of  a  coi>e, 
frequently  made  of  the  precious  metals,  enam- 
elled and  set  with  jewels,  and  sometimes  cou- 
taimiig  representations  of  the  sacred  mysteriLS. 

morse,  a.     [See  def.J 

'Itkih:  A  iL:rin  apjilied  to  the  telegiaphip 
alphal.i't,  invented  by  Professor  Moi-^e,  uf 
Slass;iciius)-its.  It  is  comjiosed  of  a  series  of 
dots  and  dashfs.  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
combination  with  the  indicator  (q.v.);  but 
thongh  adapted  for  being  iustrtnnentally  re- 
corded on  ]wi|»er,  it  is  usually  read  by  sound, 
the  rL'Cei\iug  telegi-apliist  writing  down  Die 
worrls  as  tliey  ai*  transmitted.  The  letters 
are  inlicai'd  by  various  combinations  of  the 
dots  and  dashes;  (tins,  a  dot  and  adiish  (.  — ) 
TepreM-nt  .\  ;  a  single  dut(.),  E;  a  dot  and 

three  dash>'s  (. ),  J  ,  &  dash  and  three 

dots  (— . .  .),  B,  i:c 


mor-sel,  *  mor- cell,  ^morsell,  *mor- 
Belle,  '  mos-sel,  5.  (O.  Fr.  vwi»el.  moved 
(Fr.  uwrQeau).  a  duuin.  from  Lat.  worsum  =  a 
bit;  neut.  sing,  of  luorsds^  pa.  par.  of  mordeo 
—  to  bite  ;  Ital.  morscUo.] 
I.  A  moutliful,  a  hite  ;  a  small  piece  of  food. 

••  The  morsel  which  thoa  hast  e.-iteo  ahalt  thou  vomit 
Up.  aud  lose  tliy  sweet  worda. '— /•rowrrfra  xxiiL  8. 

*  2.  A  small  meal. 

"  Ou  these  herbs,  and  fmits.  and  flowers, 
Ftrt^d  tirst;  oil  ea^ti  bea&t  uext,  aud  ti3h,  and  fowl. 
No  homely  moraels:'  MiUun  .  P  L.,  x.  60S. 

3.  A  sjuall  quantity  ;  a  fiagment,  a  piece. 

"  Of  the  inorselt  of  uative  aud  pure  gold,  he  had  seen 
tome  weighed  juauy  pounds  ' — JJoi/le. 

*  i.  Applied  to  a  pei-son. 

"  Howdulh  my  dcarm/>rite/.  thy  tnifltress?'* — Sfuzkeip.: 
Meuiurc  for  Mcxturc,  iii,  2. 

mor'-sing, a.  (Perhaps  from  Fr.  mors=^Sk  bit, 
a  bite  ;  Liit.  Hior^u^.]      (See  the  compound.) 

morsing-hom,  5.  A  flask  for  holding 
powiler  lor  iriining. 

*  mor-si-ta'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  •morsm,  pa.  par. 
of  mordeo  =  to  bite.]  The  act  of  biting  or 
gnawing. 

*  mor'-siire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  morsurus, 
fut.  part,  of  mordeo  =  to  bite ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
morsure.]    The  act  of  biting. 

"  -■Ul  iuventiou  is  itirmed  by  the  morsure  of  two  or 
more  uf  the^  auimals  t'leesj  ii|>ou  certain  capillary 
ueTvea-'—^un/t :  Mechanical  Operation  of  the  :ipirit. 

mort  (1),  s.  (Fr.  =  death,  from  Lat.  mortem, 
accus.  of  mors  =  deaili.] 

1.  A  note  sounded  on  the  horn  at  the  death 
of  the  deer. 

"j^tid  then  to  alphas  'twere 
Thetiwn-t  o'  tlie  deer.' 

:^/iaketp. :   Winter's  Tale.  L  2. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  or  lamb  which  has 
died  trom  disease  or  accident.     (Morling.] 

■■  M»ke3  the  leather  of  them  "f  -morti  or  tau  d  sheepa 
aklui  — Wre^nc  .  i^uip/oran  L'pstart  Courtier. 

*  mort-cloth,  s.  The  pall  carried  at  a 
funeral ;  luneral  hangings. 

"The  viiBt  Champ-de-Mara  wholly  bung  round  with 
black  inort-cloth."~CarlyU :  French  KeiMi.,  pL  ii.,  hk. 

ii.  ch.  vL 

mort-d'ancestor,  s.  [Fr.  =  death  of 
an  ancestor.) 

Law:  A  writ  of  assize,  by  which  a  demand- 
ant lecovers  possession  of  anest;ite  from  which 
he  has  been  ousted,  on  the  death  of  his  an- 
cestor. 

mort-de-chien,  s.    (Fr.  =  dog's  death.] 

Med. :  A  name  for  spasmodic  cholera.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corrujition  of  mordezym,  the 
iudiau  name  fur  the  disease. 

mort  (2),  s.  [Icel.  mor,  viordh  —  a  swarm.]  A 
great  quantity  or  number.    (Colloquial.) 

*  mort  (3).  5-    [A  gipsy  word.]    A  woman,  a 

ft;  male. 

mort  (4),  s.     [Etyni.  doubtftil.]    A  salmon  in 

Ins  thu'd  year.     {ProvincUU.) 

mor-tal,  •  mor-teil,  a.,  5.,  &  adv.    [O.  Fr. 
vwiUU  (Fr.  vwrtcl),  horn  Lat.   viorUUis,  from 
viors  (geuit.  mortis)  =  death  ;  tip.  mortal ;  Ital. 
mortaie.] 
Ar  As  adjective : 

1.  Deadly ;  producing  or  causing  death  ; 
fatal. 

"Thefrcit 
Of  that  forbiddeu  tree,  whose  tnortai  taste 
Bruu^'ht  death  into  the  wurid."      Miilon:  P.  L.,  L  3. 

2.  Bringing  death  ;  final. 

"  Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour." 

Pope :  Eaau  on  Man,  L  285. 

3.  Subject  to  death ;  destined  to  die ;  not 
immortal. 

"  The  day  thoa  eafst  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Traiisgrest.  iiicMUiLly  thuu  shall  die  : 
From  that  day  mortal."       MiUon .  P.  C.  viii.  S31. 

*  4.  Causing  deatli  if  injured  ;  vital ;  essen- 
tial to  life  :  as,  a  moriai  ]flace  in  the  body. 

5.  Incurring  or  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
death  ;  not  venial.    [Mortal-sin.] 

6.  Human;  pertaining  to  mortals  or  men; 
within  the  compass  of  human  capacity. 

"I  have  learned  by  the  perfected  report  they  have 


7.  Extreme,  violent,  very  strong,  excessive, 
immoderate.    (  Vu  lijar. ) 

"The  birda  were  Id  ft  mortal  apprehenaton  of  the 
beetlca."— A£itr(jni7e. 

8.  Applied  to  long,  wearisome,  or  tiresome 
periods  of  time.    {Colloquwl.) 


B.  As  snhst. :  Man  ;  a  human  being  ;  a  being 
subject  to  death. 

"Tbiuk,  morSU.  what  it  is  to  die.'* 

Parneli  ■  Sight  Pieve ;  On  Death. 

C,  As  adv.  :  Exceedingly,  extremely,  mor* 
tally,  perfectly.    {CoUoqmal.} 

mortal-sin,  s. 

Jionian  Tkeol. :  A  sin  deflned  by  Gury 
(Comp  Tkeol.  Mor.,  \.  106)  as  a  "seiious 
tran.sgressicni  of  the  divine  law,  dissolving 
the  Ound  of  union  between  God  and  the  soul, 
and  incurring  tlie  punishment  of  eternal 
death."  To  render  a  sin  morud  three  condi- 
tions are  required  ;  (1)  That  the  matter  should 
be  weighty,  either  iu  it^elf  or  on  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  it;  (2)  full  ad- 
vertence to  the  malice  of  the  act ;  and  (S)  full 
consent  of  the  will. 

mor-tal'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  mortaliU,  from  Lat. 
movtalitas,  from  77M>rto/i5  =  mortal  (q.v.);  Sp. 
morialldud;  Ital.  nwrfa^t/a.J 

1.  The  quahty  of  being  mortal ;  sul^ectioa 
to  the  necessity  of  dying, 

"  Bodies  are  fed  with  thiuga  of  mortnl  kind. 
Aud  so  are  subject  t«  mortatiti/  " 

Daviea.   J mmurtalifjf  of  t ft e  Soul.  n-tl. 

2.  Human  beiugs;  mortals,  man,  humanity; 
the  human  race. 

"Thy  scales.  Mortality  I  are  juat 
To  all  that  pass  aw  .i> ." 

Hyron  .-  Ode  to  HaptAetm. 

*  3.  Death. 

"  I  bee  moTUH'Uy, 
Bather  than  life  preserved  witlk  iufaiuy.'' 

Si,akesp.  :  1  ffetirj/  l'f.,lr.S. 

•  i.  Human  life;  life. 

"There's  nothing  aerious  in  mortality.* 

^tiakesp..'  M m- heth,  Ii.  S, 

5.  The  number  of  deaths  in  proiK»rtion  to 
the  population  ;  the  frequency  of  dt;atli ;  loss 
of  human  life. 

"The  mean  rate  of  »iort«/rty,prevailing  in  the  pre- 
ceding decade-"— J/ami/y?i'eMr.  Fehi  S,  Ibii. 

•  6.  Deadlinese. 

"  Killing  in  rdapee  of  morraWy." 

Shakfsp.  :  Benry  V.,  It.  & 

%  (1)  Bills 0/ mortality:  [Bill (3),  s.   V.]. 

(2)  Luw  of  mortality  :  That  law,  fonndoil 
npon  avei-ages  based  upon  the  returns  of  mor- 
tality for  a  nnmberof  years,  which  determiuifs 
the  proportion  of  the  number  of  persons  wlio 
die  iu  any  assigned  period  of  life  or  interval  of 
age,  out  of  the  ninuber  who  enter  upon  life 
in  the  same  interval. 

(3)  Tables  of  mortality :  Tables  showing  the 
average  relative  number  of  pei  sons  who  sur- 
vive, or  who  have  died,  at  the  end  of  eacb 
year  of  life,  out  of  a  given  tiumber  supposed 
to  have  been  horn  at  tlie  same  time. 

•  mor'-tal-ize,  v.t.    [Eng. mortai;  -we]    To 

render  niurtal. 

"  We  know  you're  flesh  ftn<i  blood  as  well  as  men. 
And  when  we  will  can  mortalize  nud  lonke  yoa  SO 
ay.-iiii."  Bronie:  Plain  Dealing. 

mor'-tal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  mortal;  -ly.^ 

1.  In  a  mortal  manner  ;   so  as    to  cause 

death  ;  fatally  ;  to  death. 

"Some  mortally,  some  lightly  touched." 

Jihakesp. .'  C'ipitbetine.  ▼.  a 

*  2.  Id  the  manner  of  mortal  men ;  like  a 
mortal. 

"  I  was  mortally  brought  forth.' 

Shiikap  :  Pericles,  v.  L 

3.  Completely,  wholly  ;  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  ;  extremely.     {Colloquial.) 

"Adrian  the   Eniperour  mortntly euvi^  poeta  ai"l 

paiutcrs."— &*(>/« -■  i:saaji ;  Uf  Lnvy. 

*  mor'-tal-ness,  s.     [Eng.  mortal;  •ness] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  mortal ;  mor- 
tality. 

" The  mortalnesse  .  .  .  of  their  wounds  wasted  them 
alL'—OuJiUe.-  Tacitus;  Siilorie,  p.  -16. 

mor'-tar,  mor'-ter,  s.  [A.S.  mortere,  from 
Lat.  i.lurlanum  =  a  luoitai" ;  Fr.  murt'ier.] 

1.  A  vessel,  generally  iu  the  form  of  a  bell 
or  conical  frustum,  in  which  substances  are 
pounderd  by  a  pestle.  Wlieu  large,  they  are 
made  uf  cast-iron ;  a  smaller  size  is  made  of 
bronze,  and  those  for  more  delicate  pharma- 
ceutical operations  are  of  marl»le.  pottery, 
porphyry,  or  agate.  They  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  pestle,  which  in  the  larger 
mortars  is  of  iron,  and  in  the  smaller  is  of 
porcelain  or  agate.  A  mortar  should  be  able 
to  resist  scmtching  hy  steel,  quartz,  or  flint, 
should  not  be  stained  if  sulphate  of  copper  or 
muriate  of  iron  be  left  in  it  for  twenty-four 
boui-s,  and  should  not  be  abraded  by  tlie  rub- 
bing down  of  an  ounce  of  sharp  sand  to  a  fine 


bSil.  b^ ;  poiit.  joivl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  yliiii,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sham,    -tion,  -sion  =  ahan ;  -^on,  -^ion  =  ^hiin.   -clous.  -tlooB,  -«ious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del. 


mortar— mortify ' 
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*  mortar-pieoo.  ». 

TAR,  3  (.|. v.). 


Tbo  same  an  MoB- 


uortor-vessol.  «.  A  Rmall  vcssil  iiiiv. 
mjjn  «|jitiv.ly  wiilo  Ill-am  for  carrying  n  hoi  vy 
uir.rliir  niiii.lsliips.  Koniicrlv  tliu  vessul  u»id 
was  a  ketch  ;  honcc,  bomb-ketch. 


mortar  Tiragoii 

port  u  mxruir  uiiU  ltd  bud, 


«.     A  Vchicio  to  tnint4. 


•mor-t^,  1../.    (MoiiTAR,  i,j 

clusi-  With  mortar 


To  Ca«t«n  or 


'■  KtMtrlclty  c»nnot  h«  . . . 
dOD  iii»iiuiu«ut.'  — /,m*r»oii 


•mor'-top,  «.    (MonTAii,  •.! 


ni«rriir«il,  rndwl  Itke  l,on- 
JimfflUh  TraU4,  ch.  xlll. 


powder.    Tbo  pestle  should  possess  the  same 
character. 

"  III  C.rtece  tbey  hAve  h  cnat  hy  tbeoiMl vcm.  to  tem- 
per AuJ  U-at  111  Tn<tner$.  tlm  myrur  iiuuJtf  of  lime  laij 
mkDiL"~P.  iliillatui  :  Plinie,  bk.  XJtlvl.,  ch.  xiilL 
2.  A  calpart'ous  ct-mi-iil.  it  (litters  iu  its 
characteriiitics  according  to  the  nature,  pro. 
portions,  or  treatment  of  its  constituents. 
Tiie  proportions  vary  from  1^  tu  4  or  6  of  sand 
to  1  of  lime.  Hydraulic  mortar  is  made  from 
certain  limestones  whieh  include  in  their  com- 
position so  large  a  pro]iortion  of  iron  and  clay 
as  to  enable  them  to  form  cements  which 
have  the  property  of  hardening  under  water, 
and  arc  called  hydraulic  limestones.  The 
ITolmrtions  of  clay  vary  in  ditTerent  quarries, 
and  often  in  the  same  from  eight  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent 

"  Tliey  hAd  lirlck  lor  stone,  and  allme  (or  mortar."— 
Oeiiiriu  ILL  3. 

3.  Short  pieces  of  ordnance  used  to  force 
shells  at  hifjh  angles,  generally  40',  the  charge 
varying  with  the  range  required.     They  are 
distin^-uished    by  the  diameter  of  tlie   bore, 
such  as  13in.,  lOin.,  and  Sin.,  which  are  llie 
commonest  forms  of  smooth-bore  mortars. 
Tliey  are  made  of  cast  iron  or  bronze  :  but,  re- 
cently, rifled  mor- 
tars,  resembling 
short    howitzcr.s, 
have    been   tri'l 
and  these   are   , '  f 
wrought    iron    nr 
steel.    The  bronze 
mortars   are   usu- 
ally of  small  cali- 
bre, and  are  nalli '} 
"Royals"or-'CiH 
horns,"  with  5jin.    ^     -  1 

and  4|  in.  calibre.       ^^*-- -  ^' 

They  are  employed  '-- 

in    the    advanced 

trenches  because  of  their  portal. liity.  All 
mortars  ha\'e  the  trunnions  at  the  breech  of 
the  I'iece.  and  are  mounted  in  a  rigid  bed  of 
wood  or  iron  so  that  they  always  lire  at  the 
sahie  angle  of  elevation,  and  have  little  or  no 
recoil.  I'hey  are  extensively  em|iloyed  in  the 
bombardment  of  towns  or  forts,  as  the  projec- 
tiles reach  the  interior  of  such  places  well, 
have  great  penetrative  power  because  of  the 
height  to  which  tbey  are  thrown,  and  hold 
large  bursting  charges  which  allord  a  great 
volume  of  (lame.  Smooth-bore  mortars  aic 
very  inaccurate  in  their  lire,  as  the  projectile 
travels  somewhat  slowly,  and  is  nincli  allect'd 
by  wind.  The  German  rilled  mortars  give 
excellent  results  at  2,^00  yards  range. 
•1.  A  kind  of  small  chamber  lamp. 

"By  UiAt  morter.  which  thftt  1  Bee  lirennft.** 

Chaucer  ;  Trottut  i  CretMida.  bk.  It. 

fi,  A  short,  thick  candle. 

0b  The  same  as  Mortar-roard  (q.v.). 

mortar-bed,  s.  The  frame  on  which  a 
mortar  rests  lor  tiring. 

mortar-board,  ».  A  slang  term  for  the 
trencher  or  stpiare  academic  cili  worn  at 
the  universities  and  at  certain  schools. 

mortar-boat,  ..  A  war  Tesscl  carrying 
one  or  more  nmi-tars. 

mortar-ongme,  s.  A  niachim;  for  grind- 
lag  and  combining  materials  into  mortar. 

*  mortar-man,  ».    A  mason. 

mortar-mill,  s. 

1.  A  mill  in  which  the  sand,  lime,  and 
mortar  are  conipoumled  by  raUcs  atlached  to 
the  arms  of  a  revolving  wheel  that  moves 
round  in  a  circular  bed. 

2.  A  mill  consisting  of  two  heavy  drums 
mnniiig  in  a  circular  trough  that  turns  on  a 

vertical  axis.     The  materials  for  the  rl^ii 

are  placed  in  the  trough,  and  ground  to  llii.- 
ness  under  the  edges  of  the  drums,  as  uudcr 
the  miinera  of  a  Chilian  mill. 


"•prt-gage  (i  silent),  'mor-gage,  t.    |o. 

1-I-.    luuj  lyage,    ■morlfiaigc,   Iroiii    iiior<  =  liead 
(Lat.  mortuus),  and  gaj/e  =  a  pledge.) 

i<iic;  The  grant  of  an  estate  or  other  Itn. 
movable  jiropcrty  in  fee  in  security  for  the 
payment  of  money,  and  on  the  condition  that 
u  the  money  bo  duly  paid  the  grant  slmll  Iw 
void,  and  the  uiortgiigee  shall  recouvey  the 
property  to  the  moi  tgager.  1  he  term  Is  ap- 
plied :  (1)  To  the  act  of  making  sucli  grant  ■ 

(2)  To  the  deed  by  which  such  grant  is  luaile  ; 

(3)  To  the  rights  thereby  conferred  on  the  mort- 
gagee. Korinerly  a  bill  of  foreclosure  of  a 
mortgage  gave  the  mortgagee  absolute  owner- 
ship ot  the  estate,  unless  the  mortgager  paid 
tJio  debt,  with  interest  and  costs,  by  a  certain 
date,  lly  the  present  law  a  power  of  sale  is 
implied,  the  iiroceeds  of  the  sale,  after  enough 
has  been  retained  Iu  satisfy  the  d.bt,  bflon^'iiig 
to  the  mortgager.  The  lavs  governing  inort- 
gag<-s  difler  ill  different  parts  of  the  United 
t-tales.  Ill  some  states  the  mortgage  creates  an 
estate  in  the  premises,  with  powerof  ejectment; 
iu  others  the  mortgagee's  rights  can  only  bo 
enforced  by  a  suit  at  law;  iu  a  third  class,  no 
esl.ite  in  the  property  is  created,  and  the  debt 
can  only  be  Collected  by  a  sale  of  the  l)rcmt.>cs. 
The  third  cIilss  embraces  New  York,  Georgia, 
California,  and  Oregon.  In  some  states  chattel' 
(personal  jiroperty)  mortgages  are  legal. 

"But  mortuum  vadjiim.  a  dead  pledge.  in<irtfl^o« 
(wliicb  is  much  more  codiiuoq  tliaii  the  other),  il  n 
when  a  man  borrows  ot  uijotlier  a  Bpeclfic  Bum  If  /. 
£20o|  and  grauu  him  an  estate  in  Ice.  on  condition 
that  It  he.  the  luortcagor,  shall  repjiy  the  iiiol-t^japee 
the  said  simi  of  £-20000  n  certain  d.y  mentioned  in  the 
deed,  that  then  the  morlgi 
eat.-ite  so  pranted  in  pledcc. 
bk.U..  ch.lo. 

mortgage-deed,  s.  The  deed  by  which 
a  mortg.ige  is  eflected  on  property. 

mort-gage  (( silent),  v.t.    [Mobtoaoe,  «.] 

I,  Litrratly : 

1.  To  grant  (as  land  or  other  immovable 
property)  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money 
lent,  or  contracted  to  be  lent,  on  condition 
that  if  the  money  so  lent  be  repaid  according 
to  the  contlilions  of  the  mortgage,  then  the 
grant  shall  lie  void. 

2.  To  pledge,  to  give  as  security ;  to  make 
liable. 

'-Sometimes  it  has  made  this  aaalgnment  or  more. 
gaye  for  a  sijoi  t  |ieriod  01  time  only,  a  year  or  a  few 
years,  lor  example.-— Sm«A ;  Weidth  of  XaUQtu,  bit 
v..  ch.  ill. 

II.  Fig. :  To  put  to  pledge,  to  bind,  to  make 
liable  or  subject. 

mort-ga-gee'  ((  silent),  s.  (Eng.  mortg(tg(c); 
-ee.]  A  (lerson  to  whom  an  estate  is  ii'iort- 
gaged. 

"An  act  may  pasa  for  pnbllc  registries  ol  land,  by 
Which  all  purcliasers  or  morig,rje,ri  may  bo  secured 
ot  all  niowcs  they  lay  out."—3i:m/>!e:  MucoUaiiict. 

'  morf-ga-geor,  •  mort  -ga-gor  (e  silent), 

s.     Ihi'g.  vuirt,ju:ji,c)  i  -or.  J 
Law:  A  mortgager  (q.v. > 

mort-ga-gcr  ((  silent),  5.  [Eng.  mt)Hgag(e): 
■cr.]  Uiie  who  11101  Igagcs;  one  who  grants  an 
cstjite  as  security  for  debt  under  a  mortgage. 

mor'-ther,  s.    [SIautuer.] 

*mor-ti9e,  «.    [Mortise.] 

•  mor-tif -er-ous,  a,  [Lat.  ma^l/er,  from 
luiiri  (geuit.  moriU)  =  death  ;  Jero  —  to  bring, 
and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -oa.(.]  Bringing  or  produc- 
ing death  ;  fatal,  inorlul,  deadly. 

"  r.nt  whatovor  it  U  in  any  other  country,  'tis  cer- 
Ululy  mvrt,/en,ut  ill  ouxs."— /feefyri .-  AcelarLt. 

mor-tlf-l-ca'-tlon,  ».      [Fi-.,   fiom  morliHer 
=  Vi  moitily  (q.v.j;  Sp.  nuirti/icacioii;   I'tal. 
mortl/Li_-acio7i^.] 
L  Ordinary  Ixtngnnge: 

1.  The  act  of  mortilying;  the  condition  or 
state  of  becoming  mortihid.     [11.  2.] 

*' Jly  criefs  ferment  and  rime.  .  .  . 
ll.iiiklu  and  fc-I,?r.  iiiid  caiigrcne. 
To  black  m-'i-lifityitl'm 

Milloit:  SujHton  A<jonUlu,  622. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  sulsluiiig  Ih.-  pas- 
sions and  niipetitcs  by  abstinence,  penance, 

or  self-iiillicted  pain. 

3.  All  actofaust<-iity  ;  abstinence,  penance. 

"Whatever  mortlfl<^,tL»u  John  pnictlaed  hlmsolf 
It  (lovi,  not  ai^iwar  that  he  liK'-cillH-d  anytlilng  to 
othei  .  —rorlmu.-  Utlurai,  vol.  I.,  leoL  3. 

-1.  Iluiniliatloh,  disap]>oiutmeiit,  vexation, 
chagrin  ;  the  state  of  licing  mortllled  or 
voxi-d  by  disappointments  or  vi-xatlon. 

"  Hor  brain  bail  lieen  turned  by  Bucces,  aiiit  fhittery, 
when  ber  heart  had  lN-«n  uU-rrateU  hy  dlsastera  aad 
mo, (tiloarfop|j."—JtfaiMliJ.iy.-  UUt.  Hiv-.A.  TiL 


6.  That  which  laortitles  or  cau»esdifi.ii'iioiii^ 
ment,  cliagriu,  or  vexation. 
II.  2'et,hniLally  : 

•  1.  Chem.  rt  Melall.:  The  tiestructlon  of  lo- 
live  properties. 

"  Inquire  what  give*  lm)ie<Iiment  to  union  or  raitU 
tulloii,  which  i>  called  m"r(i.ilc'iftofi;  as  when  qulck- 
tUver  Is  murUHed  with  Uirpeutiiie.-— Auon. 

2.  Palhol.  d:  I'hysiot. :  The  complete  death 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  generally  the  result  of 
of  acute  inllainmatiou,  but  may  be  also  an 
idiopathic  disease.  When  the  process  ol 
decay  commences,  if  slight  it  may  terminate  ; 
(1)  by  resolution  ;  (2)  by  adhesion  ;  (3)  by 
ulceration  ;  or  (4),  as  it  most  conuuouly  does, 
by  the  death  of  the  part.  To  this  process  the 
names  of  inortihcation,  gangrene,  and  s|  lia- 
celus  ha\e  been  indilTereiitly  a|iplied,  bin  Dr. 
Tlioiiison  iiroj.osed  to  ajiply  the  term  gan- 
grene to  that  stage  of  mortilication  which 
precedes  the  death  of  a  part,  and  spliactlua 
to  the  death  itself.    [GANaaEKE,  Si-uacelus.] 

3.  Scots  Law  : 

(1)  The  disposition  of  lands  for  religious  or 
charitable  purjioses. 

(2)  A  terra  applied  to  lands  given  formerly 
to  the  church  for  religious  purposes,  or,  since 
the  licformation,  for  charitable  or  public 
purposes.  By  the  preseut  practice,  when 
lands  are  given  for  any  charitable  purpose 
they  are  usually  disposed  to  trustees,  to  be 
held  either  in  blanch  or  feu.    [Mortmain.) 

(3)  A  charitable  fund  or  institution  obtained 
from  the  yearly  revenue  of  such  lands. 

"  There  is  another  vacancy  llor  a  male)  on  this  mor. 
t^fixattiiu.  '.^Aberdeen  Free  t'rett.  Mar.  9.  IWi. 

•mor-ti-fie,  ri.f.    [Moutifv.j 
mor'-ti-lied,  •  mor-ti-fyed,  m.  par.  or  a. 

[iloKTUV.J 

•mor'-tt-fied-ness,  ».  [Eng.  moHljItd; 
-ness.J  Ihc  quality  or  state  of  being  morti- 
fied ;  subjection  of  tlie  passions  and  appetites; 
moitilication. 

"No  -vay  suitable  to  that  Christian  slmplloitT. 
morttflednrn  .  .  which  those  times  requlrei"— te 
TayUjr:  A  rttJtci<U  JJa  mlsoiuenou.  p.  Hi. 

mor'-tj-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  mortify;  .«r.]  One 
who  or  that  which  moitifles. 

mor'-tl-lS^,  •  mor-tl-fie,  ti.i.  &  i   (Pr.  morii- 

Jler,  ttam  Lat.  vurtijico  =  to  cause  death  : 
mors  (genit.  mortis)  =  death,  and  /acio  =to 
make,  to  cause.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordiiuzry  Langnage : 

1.  To  destroy  the  vital  functions  of.    [IL  S.) 

*2.  To  destroy  the  active  powers  of;  to 
dull,  to  deaden. 

"Sothly  the  good  werkes  that  he  did  balore  that  ha 
lell  111  dedly  slnne,  ben  all  morlOled." -Chaucer: 
Perionet  Talc 

*  3.  To  render  ajiathetic  or  insensible. 

"  Btrlke  In  their  numbed  and  mortified  ban  anna 
fius.-  :ihakcttj.:Uar.lLi. 

i.  To  subdue,  restrain,  or  bring  into  aub- 
.icction  by  nb.stincnce,  iieiiauee,  or  austere 
living ;  to  subdue  by  ascetic  discipline,  and 
regimen. 

"  Neither  prldo  nor  luat .  .  .  nor  any  other  rtcau 
was  ever  .aort./iecf  by  coriioral  disclplinea"— SouU; 
benuont,  vol  1.,  ser.  1. 

5.  To  humiliate,  to  vex,  to  disappoint,  to 

chagrin. 

"Cimpton.  cruelly  mortified,  refused  to  bair  any 
part  In  the  ceremony."— J/iitau/dy  .■  llitl.  Kog..oiL  avU. 

II.  TicJiniiaUy : 

'  1.  C'/iem.  <£•  Mrtall. :  To  destroy  tlie  active 
powers  or  qualities  of. 

"Thhi  qaluksllver  I  wol  morltfie." 

Vhaucrr:  C.  T.  lA.WL 

2.  Scots  Law:  To  dispose  of  by  way  of 
mortilication.     [Mortificatio.v,  IL  3.J 

B,  huransiilve : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  become  mortitlcd  ;  to  gnngreno. 

"i.  To  be  subdued  ;  to  die  away.  (Said  at 
inordinate  ajipetites.) 

■3.  To  practise  abstinence,  penance,  and 
other  acts  of  discipline,  such  as  tlagellation, 
Ac,  fmm  religious  niolives.  (In  this  sense 
the  verb  Is  more  usually  n-Mcxivc.) 

IL  ralhnl.  a  I'liynol.  (ft/ a  jtorHon  0/ Uu 
bofly) :  To  lose  vitality  ;  to  decay,  and,  unles* 
the  morbid  process  cau  be  arrested,  to  die. 
(Mortification,  II.  2,J 

"  I.Ike  the  appllentlun  of  remadlea  to  an  loaolialbla 
eh  vuT         '"""  '~''<^''"'''*  •'  O"  l^"'  t^ritimf. 


bSU,  b<i^ ;  p<at,  J<i^l ;  oat,  90U,  chomB.  9hlii.  bench ;  go,  ftcm  ;  tWn.  pils  •  Bin.  aa 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -Uon.  -.Ion  =  ttxixn. ;  -{ion.  - jion  =  xbtxn,  -olou..  -tlon«,    Bloni 


expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -lig. 
■bilB.    -bio.  -iilo,  dtc.  —  b^  dfL 
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mor'-ti-Cy-ing,  pr.  pur.,  a.,  &s.     [Mortify.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B<  As  adjective : 

1.  Bt'coniing  mortified  or  gangrened. 

2.  Hmniliatiug,  vejung ;  causiug  chagrin 
and  vexation. 

"It  is  indeed  ft  reflection  somewhat  rriortifying  to 
the  nuthoi. "—UoliU'nith  :  On  Foiite  learning,  cIl  jc. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Mortification 
(q.v.). 

"Tliifl  Kacrifyce  Is  the  morti/i/inge  of  the  flcshe."— 
Dibte  i  1551).  Ptatm  U.    (Note.) 

mor'-ti-i^-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mortifying; 
-ly.]  In  a  moriilyiug  manner  ;  so  as  to  cauie 
mortiti  cation. 

mor'-tis  CVtU'-f  a,  2>^r.  [Lat.  =  for  the  reason 
or  cause  uf  death.] 

^ots  Law :  A  phrase  applied  to  a  deed 
granted  in  contemplation  of  death,  and  which 
is  not  to  take  cttcct  until  after  the  grantor's 
decitli. 

mor'  -  tise,  "  mor  -  talse.  *  mor  -  tice, 
■  mor-tesse,    '  mor-teys,    '  mor-ties, 

5.  [Fr.  iiiurtaisc,  a  word  ol  unknown  origin  ; 
cf.  Sp.  ■m/irtaja  =  a  mortise  ;  Arab.  viurtaz3  = 
fixed  in  the  mark  (said  of  an  arrow).] 

Joinery  :  A  cavity  bored  and  cut  in  timber 
or  other  material  to  receive  a  tenon.  It  is  the 
usual  luude  of  jniniug  the  timbers  of  a  frame, 
whether  of  a  Imuse  or  a  machine.  Mortises 
in  a  hub  are  said  to  be  dodging  when  they 
dodge  in  and  out  alternately,  in  order  to 
stiflen  the  wheel,  which  by  spreading  the 
liases  of  the  spnkes  are  then  said  to  be  stag- 
gered, and  the  wheel  is  a  staggt-red  wheel. 

••  What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  th-m. 
Can  hold  tlie  mortUe  / "       HhaKesp. :  Utftttlo,  ii.  L 

mortlSG-bolt,  s.  a  bolt  let  into  a  mor- 
tise lu  a  duor,  instead  of  being  placed  thereon. 

mortise-chisel,  s.  A  stout  chisel  driven 
by  a  mallet,  and  used  to  make  mortises  in 
framing.  The  smaller  varieties  have  tangs, 
atd  the  larger,  socke Is. 

mortise- gauge,  5.  A  scribing-gauge 
witli  two  sharp  adjustable  points,  which  may 
be  set  to  the  distance  for  the  mortise  or  tenon 
troni  the  working-edge,  and  also  the  width  of 
the  mortise  ;ind  size  of  tenon. 

mortise- joint,  s.  A  joint  made  by  a 
mortise  and  tenon. 

mortise-lock,  s. 

Locksmith.  :  A  kuk  adapted  to  be  inserted 
into  a  mortise  in  the  edge  of  the  door,  so  as 
only  to  exjtose  the  si-l'^.ge  or  edge-plate. 

Mortise-lock  chisel :  A  joiner's  chisel  for 
making  the  holes  in  door-stiles  to  hide  the 
locks.  It  has  a  peculiar  shape,  lu  order  to 
pull  out  the  wood. 

mortise-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having  holes 
to  receive  wooden  te<^th,  either  on  the  edge  or 
fece,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  a  tooth  is 
specitically  known  as  a  cog. 

nxor'-tise,  *  mor-tize,  iKt.    [Mortise,  s.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  a  mortise  in. 

2.  To  join  with  a  mortise  or  tenon. 
n.  Fig. :  To  join  or  unite  firmly. 

"A  massy  wheel. 
To  whose  huge  spuke  ten  tbuusanU  iL-sser  thlnira 
Aru  tiu/riiseU."  tihakesjj, :  Hamlet.  iU.  3, 

mor'-tis-ing,  pr.  par.  [Mortise,  v.]  (See 
tbe  coiiiiKnuid.) 

mortising  -  machine,  s.  A  band  or 
power  marhiue  for  cutting  mortises  in  wood. 

•  morf -Ung,  .^.     [MoRLiNO.] 

mort'-main,  '  mort-mayn,  s.    (Fr.  mort- 

vuiiii,  Iruiii  Lat.  {m)  mortud  VLami.] 

Law:  Such  a  state  of  possession  of  lands 
or  tenements  as  makes  it  inuapable  of  being 
alienated  when  it  is  vested  in  dead  hands, 
tliat  is,  in  persons  who  cannut  alienate,  as  a 
corporation  ;  an  unalienable  possession. 

"  All  purchiisea  made  by  corporate  bodies  t>eing  eald 
to  be  [lurchasea  in  morCTnain.  in  mnrlwl  Tnanu  ;  fi.ir 
the  reason  uf  which  aiit>ell:aiou  Sir  EdwarU  Coke 
oilers  iimny  fonjei'tiires :  but  there  is  one  tvhith 
aeems  mure  probable  than  any  that  lie  haa  given  us, 
viz.,  thdt  these  purchases  bting  usually  made  by 
eccleaiftstical  bodits,  the  int-mbere  of  wbtch  (being 
professed)  were  Reckoned  dead  persona  In  law.  laud 
therefore,  holden  by  them,  might  with  great  iir.)priety 
be  Baid  to  be  held  in  mortud  mantt. ' — Blackntone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  i..  ch.  18, 

%  Alienation  in  mortmain  :  [Alienation]. 


*  mort'-mal,  5.  [Fr.  mart  =  dead,  and  mat  = 
evil. J    A  bad  sore  ;  a  rnormal  (q.v.). 

t  mortne,  a.    [Morne.] 

"  mort'-pay,  s.  [Fr.  mart  =  dead,  and  Eng. 
pay  (q.v.}.J  Dead  pay ;  the  taking  or  re- 
ceiving pay  or  wages  for  more  soldiers  than 
were  actually  serving,  some  being  dead  or  dis- 
charged, or  for  more  days  thau  they  had 
really  served. 

"The  wevere  punishing  of  morfpive*.  and  keeping 
back  of  Boldiera  watjea." — Sacjn:  JUenrj/  VII,,  p.  tui. 

*  mort'-ress,  s.  [Mortar,  s.]  A  dish  com- 
posed of  meat  or  hsh  ol  various  kinds  beaten 
together. 

"A  morireas  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons, 
stamped,  strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity  u( 
aimuud  bntter."— BatoH ,  ,Vaf.  Hut. 

*  mort-rewes,  *  mort-reux,  «.  [Mort- 
ress.] 

*  mort' -stone,  s.  [Eng.  mort^  and  stone.]  A 
stone  by  tlie  wayside,  between  a  distant 
village  and  the  parisli  church,  on  which  tlie 
bearers  of  a  dead  body  rested  tlie  cotliu. 

"What  La  thlflT 
Oh  me  I  the  mortt tone." 

Taylor  :  Edwin  the  Fair,  T.  7. 

mor'-tu-gr-ry,  s.  &  a.    [Low  Lat.  mortuaHum, 
from    Lat.    mortuurius  =  pert;iining    to    t)ie 
dead,  from  luoriuus  =  dead  ;  Fr.  mortttaire.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  fee  paid  to  a  parson  of  a  parish  on 
the  death  of  a  parishioner.  It  is  a  sort  uf 
ecclesiastical  heiiot,  and  recoverable,  when 
due,  iu  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

"A  mortuari/  was  thus  paid  ;  the  lord  of  the  fee 
had  the  beat  beitst  of  the  defunct,  by  way  of  ui  beriut, 
for  the  Buppurt  of  his  body  ngainst  secular  enemioi, 
and  the  parson  of  the  parish  had  llie  second  as  a 
rruirfrtary  fur  defending  bis  soul  against  bis  Bplrllujil 
ailversariea."— .>pe/rrum  ;  De  He/jultura. 

•  2.  A  burial  place. 

3.  A  dead-house ;  a  place  of  temporary 
reception  for  the  dead  ;  a  morgue. 

B.  As  adj,  [Lat.  mortuarius]:  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  mortuary,  or  to  the  biu-ial  of  llie 
dead. 

1  mortuary-guinea,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Themorfunrj/.^wmeaii  the  p-irsou'sdue  at  burials, 
for  reading  the  service,  church-yard  feea,  tc" — Hull: 
Uenuine  Letters,  ii.  luo. 

mor'-u-la,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.,  dlmin.  of  Lat. 
7iioruiii^SL  mulberry,  a  blackbeny.] 

Biol. :  The  globular  mass  of  cleavage  cells 
resulting  from  the  repeated  bi»ecliou  of  t.ie 
l)arent-L-ell  (q.v.).  The  cells  lie  as  close 
together  as  the  drupes  of  am  tdberry  or  bhak- 
berry,  so  that  the  entire  surface  of  tbe  round 
mass  appears  rugged,  {UcBckel:  Evolution  of 
Man,  i.  189.) 

mor'-US,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fiopea  {vior€a)  = 
the  mulberry-tree  ;  from  ftopov  {moron)  ^ihe 
black  mulberry.] 

But, :  Mulberry ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Moraceie  (Morads).  The  Iruiis  of  the  several 
species  are  eatable,  but  cause  diarrhoiii  if  taken 
in  excess.  Murus  alba,  the  White  Mulberry,  is 
theone  most  frequently  used  in  Europe  lor  feed- 
ing silkworms.  It  has  a  sub-acid  succulent 
fruit;*!/,  nigra,  the  Black  JlulUerry,  is  also 
nsed  for  silkworms.  The  juice  is  a  remedy  for 
sore  throat,  and  a  good  refrigerant  in  fever. 
The  bark  is  purgative  and  a  vermifuge.  Nine 
kinds  of  mulberry  tree — some  of  them  species, 
others  only  varieties — occur  in  India.  SI.  ser- 
rttta  is  valued  by  the  Simla  wood-carvers.  M. 
indica,  wild  in  tbe  sub- Himalayas,  is  culti- 
vated through  India.  Tlie  lilack  and  >\  hite 
Mulberries  are  widely  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  have  become  very  conimcn 
trees.  Tbe  Ked  Mulberry,  M.  nibraj  is  a  native 
of  this  couuiry.  It  forms  a  large  tree,  (iU  to 
70  feet  high,  and  2  feet  diameter,  and  is  abund- 
ant on  the  lower  Missouri.  Its  fro  it  is  deep 
red,  and  almost  as  pleasant  as  the  Llack  Mul- 
berry. 

mor'-vant»  s.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  species 
of  slieep. 

mor'-ven-ite,  s.    [Named  after  Morven,  Ar- 
gyleshire  ;  sulf.  -ite  (J/iu.),] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Harmotomb  (q.v.X 

*  morwe,  s.    [Morrow.] 

*  morwenlng,  s.    [Morntno.] 
mos-je-saur'-us,  s.    [MosASAORtra.] 


Mo-^a-io  (I),  *  Mo-sa'-ic-g-l  (I),  a.  (Lat 
Mosaicus,]  Pertaiiiiug  ur  relating  to  Moses, 
the  Jewish  leader  and  lawgiver. 

"The  Motaic  law,  as  It  was  planned  by  unerrinz 
vtadom,  and  unquestionably  fuhuinilUy  well  coutriveo 
for  the  great  pur|insea  for  which  it  was  intruded. "^ 
Bp.  BortUy:  S<mHom.  vol.  b..  ser.  21. 

Mosaic-law,  s. 

Script.  :  The  law  as  given  by  or  throuRb 
Moses.  It  consisted  of  three  portions,  the 
Moral,  the  Ceremonial,  and  the  Judicial  law, 
the  last  constituting  the  civil  and  criminal 
code  of  the  Jews. 

mo-^a'-ic  (2)  *  md-§ia'-xck,  *  mo-^a'-Ic-al 

(2),  ('.  &  s.  [Fr.  mosui'iue  =  mosaic  wurk,  froiu 
Low  Lat.  *mnsaicus ;  Gr.  ^ov(raiK6s(moKsoiA",s), 
f rom /[ioucreioi/  (Hiouseio7i)=niosaic  work  ;  neut. 
sing,  of  fioi/treto?  (Tnowsptoi)  =  pertaining  to 
the  Muses;  hence,  artistic,  ornamental ;  Lat- 
niusceum  or  miisivinn  opus  =  mosaic  work; 
Ital.  viosaico  =  mosaic;  Sp.  mnsaica  obra  ^ 
mosaic  work ;  Port,  m/jsaico  =  mosaic.) 
[Muse,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1,  A  term  applied  in  its  widest  sense  to  any 
work  which  exhibits  a  representation  on  a 
plane  surface  by  the  joining  together  oJ 
minute  pieces  of  hard,  coloured  substances, 
such  as  marble,  glass,  or  natural  stones  united 
by  cement  (mastic),  and  which  served  as 
floors,  walls,  and  the  ornamental  coverings  of 
columns.  Roman  mosaic  consists  of  jiecej* 
of  artilicial  enamel,  in  place  of  natural  stone. 
The  enamel  is  di-awn  out  into  rods  of  various 
sizes,  cut  into  lengths,  and  arranged  in  case» 
something 
after  the 
manner  of 
printing 
type,  the 
boxes  con- 
t  a  i  n  i  n  g 
each  a  dif-  I 
f  e  r  e  n  t  j 
shade  or 
colour.  ' 
[Mosaic- 
Glass.] 
Some  of 
the  an- 
cient 
Egyptian 
beads 
were  thus 

made.  Tlie  Tunbridge  wood-mos,aic  of  Eng- 
land is  made  of  coloured  paralleloj  ipeds  of 
wood  glued  together  so  as  to  show  a  pattern  at 
their  ends  or  sections.  The  oldest  and  sim- 
plest form  of  nuisaic  work  is  the  dice-shaped 
pavement,  or  musiimm  opus,  of  the  Romanc. 
Tlie  07)115  tessdatjini  was  a  tesselated  geometri- 
cal pavement.  The  opus  sec'''le  was  formed  of 
slices  of  marble.  The  mosaic  which  we  may 
term  modern  were  commenced  in  the  latter 
j-art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  attri- 
buted to  the  two  brothers  Zuccati,  of  Treviza, 
who  executed  them  by  means  of  cartoons 
drawn  by  the  best  artists  of  tlie  day,  and 
from  copies  furnished  by  Titian  and  Tin- 
toretto, and  in  Italy  the  copying  of  celebrated 
pictures  by  Raphael,  Domenichino,  and  others 
is  continued  to  the  presentday.  A  tiiier  kind 
is  applied  to  the  production  of  brooches,  &.C. 

2.  Variegated  like  mosaic  work. 

"  The  tonsils  box 
Wove,  in  moaaic  mode  of  ninnv  a  curl. 
Around  the  fljjuri'd  carpet  of  tlie  la«n." 

JIason  *  Engltth  OarUcn,  bt  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  Mosaic  work.    [A  1.] 

"The  liquid  floor  inwrought  with  pearl b divine^ 
Where  all  his  labours  iu  mosatc  shine." 

Suvii'je :   iyandertr,v. 

2.  Pyro. :  A  pyrotechnic  device  consisting  of 
asurface  with  diamond-shaped  coinr  tments, 
formed  by  two  series  of  parallel  lines  crossing 
each  other.  The  effect  is  produced  by  placing 
at  each  intersection  four  jets  of  fire  which 
run  into  the  adjoining  ones.  The  intervals 
between  tlie  jets  must  be  associated  with  the 
discharge  of  others,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  suo> 
cession  of  fires  in  the  spaces. 

mosaic-floor,  s.  A  floor  laid  in  coloured 
Woods,  tiles,  iir  marbles,  systeiiiatically  ar- 
ranged, either  symmetrically  or  pictorially. 

mosaic-glass,  s.  Mosaic  glass  is  formed 
by  tlie  .nssnciation  of  various  coloured  opaque 
or  transparent  rods  of  glass,  so  arranged  that 
the  ends  may  form  patterns.  Sections  being 
removed,  the  pieces  are  arranged  for  the  pro- 


xies a  ic. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tali,  fother :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot» 
or.  wore,  "wqU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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duction  of  a  recuriinjj  ]iattem,  or  a  general 
coiiiliinatioii  is  fiiriticd  by  the  associatiuu  of  a 
variety  of  sejai-ate  oniaiueuta. 

mosaic-gold,  s. 

Chem.  :  bnSa-  Bisulphide  of  tin.  Prepared 
ty  exposing  a  mixture  of  12  purls  of  tm,  ti  i»f 
mercury,  (j  of  sal-anmioiiiac,  and  7  of  IIowlms 
of  «ulphur,  to  a  low  re»i  heat.  It  forma  luil- 
Uiiiit  i^old-coioureJ  scalts,  aud  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gold  i)owder. 

Mosaic  Ministry,  s.  The  name  given 
by  liiH  k«?  to  the  iiioiiiirtjl  coalition  which  took 
oilice,in  July,  1706. 

■■Pift  ujultTttwk  the  foniintlon  of  th»t  Mosnie 
Mhtittry  whiib  i;<liuuii>l  Uiiikv  liiu  ho  iji-H)>li)c,illy 
described."— Co««r     Oritith  Empire,  ch,  iv..  i>.  jyJ 

mosalc-tlle,  i.  A  tile  moulded  with 
ditlcreiit  c<'loured  cl.iys,  arranged  in  jiattems 
in  imitation  of  tlie  associated  pieces  of  col- 
oured stones  in  a  true  mosaic. 

mosaic-wool,  s.  A  form  of  rug  or  nmt 
made  from  colouivd  wool,  airan^^cd  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  wool  present  a  dclinite  p:it- 
tem.  Tliieads  of  wo(d  of  equal  length  aro 
pl.ued  horizontally  in  a  frame,  elose  togellier, 
to  form  a  compact  mass.  They  are  of  ditferent 
cohmrs,  and  tlie  cnhmrs  are  arranged  in  con- 
formity  with  a  j-attern.  The  tlireads,  being 
held  Urmly  in  the  frame,  are  tlien  ciitacrossto 
form  cubiral  masst-s,  all  the  tlireads  in  ea(  h 
cube  b<ii!^'  kept  ri;j;idly  in  their  places.  Tlic 
cube  is  tl'  ;a  placed  in  a  frame  with  the  threads 
vertical,  and  a  clean  cut  made  across  the  toji. 
The  smooth  surface  is  then  wetted  witli  a 
solution  of  rubber,  and  a  piece  of  canvas 
firmly  attached.  When  dry,  a  machine  cuts 
off  a  slice  of  snch  thickness  as  is  desired  for 
the  ipn>;th  of  tlie  pile.  A  rug  or  mat  of  a 
velvety  finish  is  thus  produced.  Other  slices 
can  be  cut  off  iu  the  same  way  until  the  wool 
Is  exhausted. 

"  Mo-sV-ic-al  (1),  a.  [Eng.  Mosaic(X)\  -al-l 
The  same  us  .Mosaic  (1). 

■■  mo-^'-ic-al  (2),  a.  (Kng.  mosaic  (2);  -at.} 
The  same  as  Mosaic  (2),  ^ 

"  The  tr^ea  were  t'"  them  n  lATllion,  «iid  tlicyto  the 
trees  A  jnotairal  tluwer.  '—Suinei/ :  Arcauia.hk,!.,  p  Ij. 

•  mo  §a-ic-^-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  mosaical  (2); 
•ly.]     At'tt-r  tlie  manner  of  mosaic  work. 
"Tbey  (mixed  lu  workenf  mnsnirttlh/  pmw." 

btirlnij :  Du^nesU-ty ;  Twel/tl\  llourt. 

Uo^'-a-ism,  5.  [Enff.  Mqs{cs):  -Um.']  The 
aiusaic  system  ;  adherence  to  Mosaic  system 
or  doctrines. 

"Chriatliiilty,  bcitis  tlie  of^prloff  of  Aloiairm,  wm 
rejrct  (1  by  Iho  JcwB.'— J/oj  Muiler:  hciettca  uf 
Religion. 

mo-f  lin'-drite.  b.  [After  the  Swedish  che- 
mist, Mosamlcr ;  suff.  -tte(jUtu.).J 

Min. :  A  nn>noclinic  mineial,  occurring  in 
long  prisms  in  syenito,  sometimes  ni^issive 
and  hbrons.  Hardness,  4 ;  sp.  gr.  2'y3  to 
S'O;;  lustre,  vitreous  to  resinous;  colour, 
reddisli-biown  when  fresh ;  tliiii  splinters 
translut^ent ;  compos.:  a  hydrated  silico-ti- 
tanate  of  ceriuu),  lanthanum,  didymiuiu,  and 
calcium,  with  some  soda  and  sesquioxido  of 
Iron.  Found,  associated  with  various  other 
minerals,  at  Ure\ig,  Norway. 

mo^  a  sau -ri-doB,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  mosa- 

saiii\n.t);   l^i.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sull".  -itiif.] 

PaUeont. :  Mosaaauroiils  ;  a  family  of  Rep- 
tiles, believed  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  to  be 
Laceitdian,  but  arranged  by  Prof.  Co|»e  in  a 
nt'w  order  Pythonomorpha,  and  placed  near 
tlie  Opliidia.  Tlie  tcclh  are  rootless  and 
solid  throughout;  they  are  joined  to  llie  jaw 
by  a  bio.id  bony  base,  nnd  not  inserted  in 
sockets,  as  in  the  crocodiles.  The  palate  has 
also  teeth.     There  were  paddles  instead  of  feet. 

mof-a-sau'-roltl,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  mo«a- 
au.ui{ns),  and  Or.  ti6o?  (eitVoa)  =  form. 

A.  Asa/lj.:  Belonging  to  or  cLaracteristio 
of  tlie  Mosiwaurida;  (q.v.). 

B.  As  siihstantive: 

J'ahont.  (PI):  The  Mosasauridae. 

"It  wiu  fiirly  corijccturca  tlmt  tlio  t7u>»niaurol*U 
were  iiiArliie  una  iu|imtlc  lu  tbeir  luk\tiU."—/ficAol4un  : 
P'liof  ■nli^offg,  il.  Jut. 

mo^  a  sau'-riis,  «.  [Lat.  Mosa^tho  river 
ildiia  or  Mcusu,  and  Or.  oavpoK  isauroa), 
vavpa  (sauni)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palironl.  :  The  name  given  l>y  Conybeare  to 
ft  gigantic  marine  Saurian,  railed  by  Wagh-r 
Sauiochiimi.sa   (tpv.).      It  is  now  nmdo  the 


type  of  a  family,  Mosasaurid;e  (q.v.).  Mosa- 
simnts  Camperi  was  discovered  in  the  Macs- 
tiiclit  chalk  in  17$0,  and  was  named  by 
bommering  Ijicertti  giganUa.  It  ei»iiie  into 
possession  of  the  French  at  the  fall  of  Maes- 
tricht  (17'.*4).  Another  species.  M.  princeps, 
is  believed  to  have  been  seventy  feet  long. 

mos-char'-i-a  «.      [Gr.    ti.6<r\ov  (mosc/ww)  = 

musk  ;  Lat.  iieut  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

B'lt. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order 
Labiatillora',  sub-tribe  Trixidett.  Mo&cJiana 
pinnatijida  has  a  smell  like  musk. 

mos'-cha-tel,  s.  fPr.  TnosccUelle,  from  Low  Lat, 
viuscatus  ="having  the  smell  of  musk  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Adoxa  (q.v.).  Adoxa 
MoschdteJlina  is  the  Tuberous  Jloschatel,  It 
is  a  small  i>lant,  with  broadly  triangular-ovate 
leaves  aiid  yellowish-green  flowers ;  found  in 
Britain. 

mos'- cha  -  tin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vioschat(a), 
lein.  sing,  of  nioscAairw  =  musky ;  Eng.  sulf. 
-in  (CiuiK.).'] 

Chem.  :  C2iH27N07.  An  aromatic  nitro- 
genous substance  contained  in  tlie  iva  plant, 
Achillea  vioschata.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  melts  under  water  at 
the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  seiwrates  iu 
the  pulverulent  form  on  cooling. 

t  mos'-cha-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vioscJuitius) 
=  musky ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  smell  of  musk.  (Treas. 
of  Bat.) 

*  mos'-chi-ds3,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  mosch(us): 

Lat.  fciu.  pi.  udj.  suir.  -UUe.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Ruminantia,  including 
the  Chevrolaius  and  the  MusU-decr.  The 
former  now  coustitute  the  family  ;  the  latter 
cither  forms  a  separate  genus,  filoschus  (q.v.), 
or  is,  as  Prof  Garrod  suggests,  cousidered  as 
an  aberraut  member  of  the  Bovida^. 

moS'-Chine,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  lnosch{us);  Eng. 
adj.  siill.  -nif.]  Of  or  pertaiuiug  to  tlie 
Moschidai  (q.v.). 

mosch-o^'-ma,  s.     [Or.  /idtrxof  (moscho8)  = 

Uiu.->U,  aud  oaij.1)  (osmc)  =  a  smell.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Hoschusmid;£. 

mds-chd|'-mi-d£e,  s.  }>l.     [Mod.  Lat.  thos- 
diu:ii>i{a) ;  LaL  fein.  pi.  at^.  sulf.  •id(i:.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Labuttse,  tribe  OcimeiB. 

mos'-Chiis,  s.  [Gr.  /xdtrxo;  imoschos)=  mu.sk.] 
ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Gcrvidie,  with  a  siii;^do 
species,  Mosckus  Dwschi/eriai,  the  Musk-deer 
(q.v.).  It  ditlersin  many  important  struetui-al 
characters  from  the  ceiviue  typo  ;  there  are  no 
horns  in  either  sex,  and  the  canines  are  pro- 
longed tiiieo  inches  below  the  chin.  The 
presence  of  a  gall-bladder  wouhl  seem  to  in- 
dic^ite  rehition.ship  with  the  AntilojiidiE.  It 
is  an  alpine  animal,  inhabiting  the  mouutaius 
of  Oeiitial  A:>ia  to  China  uud  biberia. 

•mo^e,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  measles.] 
A  word  only  occurring  iu  the  I'hraso,  tn  vuisc 
in  the  chitie^  where  it  refers  to  a  disorder  lu 
horses,  by  some  called  momiing  in  the  chine. 
{iifuil^eJip. :  Taming  of  Uit  Hhrcw,  liL  2.) 

*  mosel,  8.    [Mt'zzLB,  0.] 

md-§5Ue\  ».  [See  dcf.]  A  kind  of  white 
French  wine,  so  named  from  .Moselle,  formerly 
a  Ironticr  dcjiarLinent  of  France. 

* mos'-korod,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  Decayed, 
rotten. 

Mos'-lam,  s.  &  a.  [Arab.  musfiJ7i  =  a  Mussul- 
man, from  salama.  ^  to  submit.]    [Salaam.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  Mussulman,  a  Muliaui- 
madan. 

"  Another  hud  marched,  with  Ooijfpey  nml  T-hiitinI, 
OWT  h>'.tiNi  111  Kl.iUiilit< Til  Jlotlrnk,  tu  lliu  Mipukbru  uf 
CbruL"— jy«cuu/tiy.-  UUt.  Knj..  ch.  vol. 

B.  Asful}.:  or  or  pertaining  to  the  Muham- 
madans ;  ikiuliammattuii. 

"  Of  Jtottem  fultti  I  am. '    Bu'''^  •  Olaour. 

mo^'-Ungf,  s.  ;)L  [Etym  doubtful.]  The  thin 
shreds  ui  ucrapillgs  of  leather  shaved  utfby  the 
currier  in  dressing  skins.  They  are  used  111 
wipiiigotf  metals  while  grinding  and  iwlishaig. 

mo^-^-sau  'TUB, «.    [ Mosasaukuu. ] 


mosque  (que  as  k),  *  moskhe,  *  mosk,  c. 

[i-'r.  mosf]xiee,{roui  Up.  jjtfr^idfa,  from  Aral-,  mas- 
jad,  rruisJUl  =a  luosque,  a  temide,  from  ^(vjiida 
—  to  adore,  to  pmstrate  one's  self  ;  Ital.  rao*- 
cfiki;  Port-im-if/utto.]  A  Muhammadan  tcmi)le 
or  place  of  worship.  The  design  is  not  normal, 
and  eou.sequeiitly  tlie  main  form  is  not  a 
settled  one.  But  they  have  three  essential 
parts,  which  must  ue\er  be  wanting.  Tliese 
arc  the  Mihrab,  or  Hall  of  Prayer,  which 
marks  the  direc^'on  of  .Mecca  (Kr.bLAn].  and 
which  must  consequently  have  hail  a  dillerent 
position  in  ditfereut  countries;  then  a  pla  e 
fur  tiio  ablutions,  which  precede  pmycr  ;  and 
tinally  a  large  cpace  for  the  entry  and  de- 
parture of  the  faithful,  for  the  reading  of  the 
Koran  and  prayers.  In  this  space  are  the 
Maksura,  or  seat  of  the  Caliph,  when  one  was 
required  ;  as  also  a  place  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Koran,  and  (inally  the  Mimliar,  or  kind 
of  pulpit.  A  further  requirement  is  the 
Minaret,  a  kind  of  tower,  from  whicli  tlie 
Iman  calls  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  of  which 
the  larger  mosques  gencr.illy  possess  four  or 

six.      [.MlHRAB,  MiMBAR,  MlNAKEH-.j 
"  The  female's  fe<-ble  MX.  aud  Bllver'd  Nine, 
With  treiulihun  liiduita  to  the  trujxtiuej  repair." 
BrookeM:  TtUio ;  JenaiUein  Utlivertu,  blc  IU. 

mos -qui' -to,  miis-qai'-to  (qn  as  kl 
*  mus-kit-to,  s.  [Sp.  mosquito  =  a  httle 
griLit ;  dimin.  of  mosca;  Lat.  7/ti(scu  =a  fly; 
Port,  mosquito;  Fr.  mousttqiu.] 

Ejitoni. :  The  popular  name  of  various  two- 
winged  insects,  having  a  long  pri>boscis,  with 
which  they  aitack  man,  sucking  his  blood. 
They  belong  chielty  to  the  genus  Culex,  or  at 
least  the  family  Ciiilcidse  ;  though  Humboldt 
says  that  those 
of  South  America 
are  species  of  Si- 
mulium  (q.v.). 
The  mosquito  of 
the  West  I'Mies 
aud  parts  of 
America  is  C'a/er 
Mosiiaito.  Mos- 
quitos  abound 
also  in  the  titjpi- 
cal  parts  of  the 
Eastern  World, 
aud  are  trouble- 
some too  iu  the 
polar  Uegious.  They  so  much  resemble  each 
other  in  appearance  and  coloring  that  tho 
number  of  species  ami  their  geographical  diK- 
tribution  have  not  been  perfectly  determined. 
It  is  (be  female  mosquito  whicli  attacks  man. 
In  but  weather  nioscpiitoes  often  appear  in 
great  swarms,  particularly  in  pluccK  where 
standing  water  allords  them  convenient 
breeding  places,  and  their  bite  becomes 
an  intulerat)le  nuisance,  the  poisonous  ei^ects 
often  continuing  for  several  daiiS.  *' Mosquito 
curtains"  of  lino  gauze  are  the  only  etTecInal 
safeguard  against  them.  In  some  countries 
the  natives  smear  tbemHclves  with  oil  or  grease, 
or  sit  in  Ibe  smoke  of  smouldering  fires,  as  a 
prntrrtion  ngain^t  ibi-m.  Scarcely  any  luirt  of 
the  euitb    is  Iree  from  these  pests.      [Cl'Ltx.] 

mosquito- bar,  8.     A  net  to  ward  off 

mosquitoes,  giiai.>,  and  other  flying  insects. 
It  is  usually  a  cituopy,  sunouniiing  the  bed. 
but  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  windows  and 
doors  to  exclude  outdoor  insects  fj<im  a  nHjiu. 
mosquito  oanopy,  mosqulto-eur- 
tain,  mosquito  not,  5.  Nets  or  curuuu* 
ol  gau^e  t^  keep  otl  inosipiitoes. 

mosquito-fleet,  <.    An  assemblage  of 

small  vessels. 
md3S,  *mos.  *  mosso.  t.    [A.S.  nu/is;  cog. 

with   L)nl.   mos;    led.   awsi;    Dan.  vws;   Sw. 
iiw^sii ;   Gcr.   moos ;    M.   II.  Ger.   nun^,   miss; 
O.  il.  Qer.  mios;  Uuss.  m*ikh ;  Lat,  mudciw; 
Gr.  ^d(rxoc  {nwschon)  =.a.  youug  shuoL,] 
I.  Ordinary  lAingiuigc : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"A  ([rut  Itaore  waa,  with  hoary  m/iu  o>m»wn.* 
tiarth.  LU-tmn4mi, 

2.  A  bog,  a  soft  moorland  :  aa.  Chat  Jtfoc*. 
IL  Botany: 

1.  Cen. :  A  popular  name  for  any  plant  of 
tho  onlen*  IJrjaceie  (Urn-mosses),  AndnwciU 
(riplit  •  mosses),  Jiingermanniaccie  (Scih'- 
mu.Hs4s)  or  Lycop(Miiacen;(Clul>-mnKw?s)(q.\.), 

2.  Spec.:  Any  niumbur  of  the  order  Uryace» 
(q.v.i 

"  .»<*MM§  and  AnAmetm.''—ttndl«g  :  Infrod.  to  Bat, 
(«il.  anil,  i>  liU-. 

3.  (/'/.).-  Tho  atlianco  Huscatcs  (q.v.X 

^    Black   or  £>i>anish    luoss   is   TdOindsia 


MOSQPITft. 


boil,  b(Si^ :  poiit,  Jo\vl :  cat,  9CU,  chorus.  9hln,  bench  :  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  as  :  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  -  C 
-oiao,  'tloa  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shCin ;  -(loix,  -^on  -  zhun.   -oIoub,  -tious.  -sious  —  shua.    -ble,  -<Uo,  &c.  =  l>^  dpL 
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usnoeides  (a  bromel-wort) ;  Canary-muss  i^ur- 
fiw/uf  perlata,  a  lichen  ;  Ceylou-iuoss.  Fiocaria 
axiulida,  an  algal ;  •  Idle -moss,  various  fulia- 
ceous  tree  liclicns  ;  and  Reindeer-moss.  Cctio- 
«.]jce  rangij'eriiia.  a  lichen.  (Treas.  of  Bat.) 

moss-agate*  s. 

ji/in.  :  A  variety  of  chalcedony  (q. v.),  en- 
closing  dendritic  and  moss-like  lornis  of 
cliionte  and  "gieen-eartii,"  which  are  some- 
times mixed  with  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

moss-animals,  s.  pi. 

ZooL  :  A  popular  but  perfectly  correct  name 
for  the  Bryozoa.  It  is  a  iiter^  rendering  of 
tlieir  scientific  name. 

moss-berry,  s. 

hot  :  Oxycoccus  palustris. 
moss-bunker,  s.    IMeshaden.J 
moss-campion,  s. 
hot. :  SiUne  ucotiUs^  a  British  alpine  plant. 
*  moss-capped,  a.    Caj'ped  with  moss. 

moss-clad^ a.     Clad  with  moss;  covered 

mth  moss,  as  with  clothing. 

moss-crops,  s. 

Bot. :  Erioplwi'um  i>aginatu7it. 
moss-grown,  a.     Grown  over  with  moss. 


moss-hag,  s.  A  pit  and  slough  in  a  mire 
01  bog.    i^coidt.) 

"  A  sour  fit  o'  the  baits  wi'  setting  arQang  tbew&t 
moa-hagl    —Si-ott:  Old  Mortality.  Qh   viii. 

moss-land,  s  Land  overgrown  with  peat- 
moss, but  not  so  wet  as  to  be  a  bog  or  luoi-ass. 

moss-pink,  s. 

hot  :  Fhlox  subulata,  a  dark  purple  flower 
introduced  into  England  from  North  Araeri(;a 
in  17ti6. 

moss-rose,  s. 

hot  :  A  garden  variety  of  Rosa  centifoHa^ 
the  Cabbai^e  or  Provence  Rose.  It  owes  its 
p  pnlar  name  to  its  moss-like  calyx. 

moss-msh,  s. 

hot.:  Juncui  sqtiarrosus,  a  British  rush,  With 
8  li^id  stem,  fom*  to  six  inches  high. 

moss-trooper,  s.  A  common  name  for 
tlie  niaraudtTs  who  infested  the  musses  or 
borderland  of  England  and  Scotland  previous 
to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

"  There  waa  still  .i  large  class  of  tnois-trooperit,  whose 
calling  *aa  to  iilimiier  dwellings  auJ  to  diiva  Rwjiy 
whole  berda  o(  cattle.*  —A/acaiUuif  .  HUt.  Eng  .  ah.  ni. 

*  niOSS-trooi>ery,  s.  The  practices  of 
the  moss-troopers 

"  Machmojifroo/^erj/amJ  horse-stealing.""— Cariy?«. 
LeUen  i  Speeches  t^f  Cramioeil,  ill.  IJZ. 

mossed,  a.      [Eng.   itioss;    -cd.]     Covered  or 
overgrown  with  uioss. 

"  An  oak.  wboae  boiiyhs  were  motied  with  aze," 
.•yh  tiuiffj.  :  At  You  Like  H.'lV.  & 

moSS'-I-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  tiwsst/;  •ji-_'.s5.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  mossy  or  overgrown 
with  moss. 

£.  A  mossy  substance  or  growth. 

"Their  down  or  mossin''^  healeth  carbauclea." — 
P.  Holland :  PlinU,  hk.  xxiii..  ch.  vi. 

moss-ot'-tite,  s.     [Xamed  after  Prof.  Mos- 
soui ;  sud'.  -de  (.Ui7i.).l 

Min. :  A  li:.,'ht-sreen,  radiated  variety  of 
aragonit«  (q.v.),  containing  al»out  seven  per 
cent,  of  uarbonate  of  stri.mCia  ;  the  grien 
colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  copper. 
Found  in  the  Lias  of  Gerlalco,  Tuscany. 

mds-sy,  *mos-sie,  a.    [Eng.  vioss;  -y.] 
i.  Covered  or  overgrown  with  moss. 

"  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone. " 

W'orUtuxirth.'  /'vcrru  oh  the  AJ'ections, 

2.  Resembling  nio.ss. 

BTost,     *  maste,     *  measte,     *  meste, 
^  moost,  'mooste,   "moste,  a.,  oaIv.,  ^z 
S.     (A. 8.  mffst :  f(^gn,  with  Icel.  mestr;  Ger. 
meist;  Goth,  maists;  Dut.  &  Dan.  meest.] 
A.  Ab  iidj. :  Greatest  in  any  way. 

*  1,  In  size  or  bulk. 

"Which  is  the  Uesie  of  all  eedia.  bnt  whanne  It  hath 
woxeu  it  is  the  nwosce  ot  aii  wortia."^  ll'ifdi^e: 
Matthew  xiU. 

*2.  In  extent. 

3.  In  number  ;  most  numerous. 

•'.dEinylius' triumph  was  referred  to  the  most  nnm- 
*>er  of  voices  of  the  people,  '—yort/i .   Plutarch,  p.  218. 


*  4.  In  quality,  degree,  or  intensity. 

"  Ue[tbis  duk  I  wa-<  comeD  almnat  to  the  toua. 
In  all  laU  wele  and  in  hla  nt^-ite  pride. " 

Ch^tiuxr    C.T,9a&. 

*  5.  In  rank,  position,  dignity,  power,  «e. ; 
highest- 

"  To  which  thej  all  repayred  .  .  .  both  mort  and  le.'wf* 
Speiuer :  /•  «..  1 V.  li  ». 

B,  .fii  adverb: 

1.  In  the  greatest  or  highest  degree;  in  a 
very  great  or  high  degree ;  to  the  greatest 
extent;  mostly,  chiefly,  principally 

"  He  badda  a  tnooste  derworthe  sooe."—  Wydif^: 
Mark  xii. 

2.  ,Vosi  is  used  with  adjectives  and  adverbs 
to  fonn  the  superlative  degree,  asmore  for  the 
comparative  ■  as,  viost  like,  Tnosf  glorious,  most 
fully.  Double  superlatives  were  fonnerly 
used ;  as  in  .Shakespeare,  most  boldest,  viost 
dearest,  most  stillest,  &c. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  greatest  or  greater  number;  the  ma- 
jority.   (In  this  sense  used  with  a  plural  verb.) 

2.  The  greatest  value,  quantity,  amount,  de- 
gree, extent,  or  eSecU    (Olteu  with  the.) 

'*  To  you  I  owe  the  mosi  " 

Shakesp. .  JJertJiunC  c/  Venice,  L  1. 

*3.  Highest  in  rank  ;  the  greatest,  the  chief 
%  (1)  At  viost :  At  the  farthest,  at  the  latest, 
at  the  outside. 

"  Within  thla  hour  at  mott, 
I  will  advise  yoa"        ti/nUcesp..  J/ucbeth  UL  I. 

(2)  The  MoU  High  :  The  Almighty. 

-most,  suf.  [A  double  superlative  ■  A.S. 
superlatives,  -»ui,  -st,  as  in  ut»ws(,  iwTwst,  fore- 
TnosL]    [For  def.  see  etym.] 

*  moste,  v.t    (Mlst,  v.] 

*mos-tic  *mos-tlck,  s.    r^UHi.sncK.1 

mosf-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  most;  -ly.]  For  the 
most  part ;  for  the  greatest  part ;  chiefly, 
principally,  m^uuly, 

"'Many  of  them.  >no»t!y  yoaog  apprentice^  were 
appreatfudL-d."— J/ucuu^uy.  ^itU£nj.,  cb.  Vlii 

mos'-tra,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direct  (  V").  A  sign,  suggested 
by  Avison,  for  poiuiing  out  to  a  performer 
the  entry  of  a  particular  i)oiut  or  subject, 

*  most'-whaty  adv.     (Eng.  most,  and  what.} 

lor  the  most  part;  principally. 

*  mot  (1).  9.    (Mote.] 

mot  (2).  *  mott,  s.    [Fr.l    CMoTTo.) 

1.  A  wiity,  clever,  or  pithy  saying;  a  bon- 
moC 

*  2.  A  motto. 

•*  Rfproach  is  sUrap'd  tnOollatlnua"  face. 
And  liUxiiUus  eyu  ui^y  read  Hit;  mot  uiiur." 

Ahuketp  .  liape  i/  Lucrec€t  830. 

t  mof-ar-^il,  8.  [Lat.  moti'MiUa.]  A  bird  be- 
li'Uging  to  Liie  genus  MoLacilla(q.v.). 

mot-a-9il'-l^,  s.  [Lat.=  a  water  wagtaiLl 
Oriiuh. :  The  typical  geuus  of  the  iamily 
Motacillida  (q.v.).  Motaaila  lugabris{OT  Yar- 
Tdlli)  is  the  Pied  Wagtail,  conuuDU  in  Britain, 
raier  on  the  Continent;  U.  ai-ba  the  Wliiie, 
M.  hoarula  the  Gray,  M.  Jlava  tticGrayheaded, 
and  M.  hayi,  Ray's  Wagtail.  Tliuse  all  are 
British.  JSumeliines  the  la*t  two  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  gtjuus  Budytes. 

mot-a-gil'-li-daa,  s.  pL    [Lat.  moiacU^a) ; 

fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idi.c.\ 

Omith. :  A  family  of  passeriforra  birds, 
BUb-order  FringiiUformes,  or  of  tiie  order 
lusesaores  and  the  sub-order  Dentisostres. 
Tlie  innermcst  secondaries  of  the  wing  are 
of  extreme  length,  neaily  equalling  the  pri- 
maries, la  this  there  is  an  altinity  to  tiie 
Lari^s.  The  Alntacillidce  include  the  Wag- 
tails and  the  Pipits  (q.v  ). 

m6t-a-9il-li'-nse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  motacilI(a): 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suH".  -i/itc.] 

Ornirh, :  In  some  cbssificationsa  sub-family 
of  Sylvidai,  co-extensive  with  the  family  Jlota- 
cillid«(q.v.). 

*md-ta'-tion,s.  [tAt.  m^tatio,  from  moio,  fre- 
quent. i)i  muvto  =  tu  move.]  Xhe  act  of  moving. 

mo-taz'-i-lite,  s.    [SIctazilite.] 

*mote  (1),  *moot,  *moote,  s.  [Fr.  mot.] 
The  note  or  bin^t  blown  on  the  hoin  at  the 
death  of  the  deer. 

"  Wind  tliree  mtoteM  upon  the  bom.'— &»«.■  /ran- 
hoe,  ch.  xxxiL 


•mote  (2),  s.     [A.S.  mdt,  gemot  =  a  meeting! 
[Moot,  s.\ 

1.  A  meeting;  an  as^mbly,  es^peciaily  one 
for  dei:l>eration :  often  id  oompcsition,  as 
ward»wl«,  tolkiiwte,  &,c. 

2.  The  i>lace  wbere  such  a  meeting  was 
held;  a  mout-hilL 

*  mote-bell,  s.  The  bell  rung  to  summon 
people  to  a  mote  or  meetiug. 

mote (3).  'mot,  *moote,  s.    [A-S.  rndt]   A 

particle  of  dust,  a  speck,  a  spot;   anytluufj 
proverbially  small. 

"  Theae  eiidl&ta  naiuben,  ewanDlUK  rooiuX 
As  thick  as  idle  *itol€»  in  suuuy  my. " 

Thomtjit :  Cattle  qf  Indoience,  L  29. 

•  mote.  v.U    [MioHT,  r-l 

miof-ed,  a.    [Eng  mate  (3).  s. ;  -ed.]    €k>Dtain- 

ingmottis;  filled  with  motes.    (Used  princi- 
pally iu  composition.) 

•'The  thWTi-moted  suul>eam  liy 
Athwart  the  cl lain bers.  and  tbeday 
Waa  alopiug  tuw&nl  bu  wcstirru  l>ower.* 

TeiiiiytoH  :  Mariana,  78. 

*mdto'-ling,  *mdat'-lmg,  «.     [Eng.  mott 
(;i),  s.  ;dimLu.  sutl'.  -liTig.l    A  little  mute. 

■*  A  crowd  of  THO'ttlinft  bmua 
Above  our  beads.'  Sj/iivsler:  t'vcattfjn,  tSL. 

md-tel'-la,   s.      [Mod.   Lat.,  from    Genevan 

montaih;  or  moutelle,  prob.  from  Lat.  musteia. 
iLittrd.)] 

Ickthy.  T  Rockling;  a  genus  of  Gadidae. 
The  body  is  elongate,  covered  with  minute 
scales-  Two  dorsal  hiis,  one  anal,  and  caudal 
separate.  A  band  of  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  on 
the  vomer.  Eight  species  are  known,  from 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Jajian,  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Zea- 
land. They  are  of  small  size,  and  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  their  barbels- 
The  Five-beai-ded  Roekling  {MotelUi  mnstela), 
the  Four-bearded  Rockling  (.U.  cimbria),  and 
the  Three-bearded  Rocklings  (il/.  tricirrhata, 
7rwj;rophthaliita,  and  viaciilata)^  are  British. 
Gunther  considers  Jlf.  glnuca,  the  Mackerel 
Midge,  to  be  the  young  of  M.  Tnacrophth<dTiuita, 
YarruU  niakis  it  a  separate  species,  aud  it  ia 
sometimes  placed  iu  a  separate  genus. 

m.6-tet',  mo-tett',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital  Tnottetto 
=  a  ditty,  a  verse  ;  diiniu.  of  viotto=^si  motto 
(q.v.),  from  Lat.  viuttum  =  a  mutter,  a  grunt.] 
Music:  A  vocal  composition  in  harmony,  set 
to  words  generally  selected  from  the  Scrip- 
tiirea,  or  to  paraphrases  of  the  sacred  writings. 
The  motett  was,  atone  time,  a  varied  treatment 
of  a  given  theme  simiLir  to  the  poem  called  in 
Spanish  a  "  moto."  Like  the  madrigal,  the  mo- 
tett was  at  first  set  to  words  of  a  profane  charac- 
ter, and  tliei'e  are  ecclesiastical  decrees  extant 
forbidding  its  use  in  church.  Metrical  psalma 
and  hymns,  in  which  the  several  verses  are 
sung  to  a  varied  setting,  are  called  vwtetts  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  aud  many  sacred 
cantatas  of  unconnected  uioveineuts  arealao 
similarly  named. 

moth,  *  motbe,  *  moththe,  *  mouthe, 

"  znoughte,  s.  [A.S.  modlulhc,  mohdlie  ;  cogu. 

with  Out.  mot ;  led.  moiti ;  :Sw.  ;A^£  =  amite; 

Ger.  m>otte  =■  a  motlu] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  hit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Ne^lect^'d  tuy^iis  we  Iu  l>y-conieK  lay, 
Wiiere  thtj-  becume  to  worms  nnd  n\otf»a  a  prey.' 

Orydcn  :  Art  of  Poetry. 

•2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  gradually  eats, 
consumes,  or  wears  away  anything. 

"  il  I  be  left  behind,  a  m"th  o(  partes.'' 

jj;kiA«*>,     Othello.  1.  S. 

IT.  Entom.  (PL):  Formerly  a  distinction  waa 
drawn  bt;tween  Moths  called  Plialtenides,  or 
Lepidoptera  Nocturna,  &c.,  and  Hawk  moths, 
Spiiingides,  or  Lepidoptera  Crepuscularia,  &c. 
Now  both  are  united  under  the  head  Hetero- 
cera  (q.v.).  The  antennae  taper  to  a  point. 
The  insects  fly  during  the  nit;i»t  or  during 
twilight.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  le^s  briglitly 
coloured  than  butterlties.  fetainton  divides 
them  into  nine  groups:  Spbingina,  witli  four 
families ;  Bombycina,  with  twelve ;  Noctnrna, 
with  twenty-six';  Geometriua,  with  seventeen; 
Pyralidina,"  with  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  Tor- 
tricina,  with  nine  or  ten  ;  Tineina.  with  fif- 
teen ;  and  Pterophorina  and  Alm.itina,  each 
with  one.  He  estimates  the  known  British 
species  at  1910.  They  may  be  captured  iu 
nets,  or  by  attracting  them  to  sui,-ar  dissolved 
in  water  or  beer  and  spread  upon  trees,  or  to 
a  light,  or  they  may  be  reared  from  the  cater- 
pillar sUite. 


fcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pott 
^I>r,  wore,  woli;  worU,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiiro,  umte,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oa~e;  ey  —  a;  4a  =  kw. 
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moth  blight,  <•. 

E}itotit.  ■  Various  pik-cips  of  the  penits  Aleii- 
rodeA,  which.  th(>iij:li  humopterous,  ia  bu  liiuth 
akiii  to  thr  Lfpuloptera,  Ihnt  both   LiiiDaua 

•iimI  Ut'iiti r  j-lao-d  it  in  that  order.    1'luy 

blight  pluuta  by  utuicking  them. 

moth-olcada,  5. 

Enlonu  (PL):  The  homopterous  faniily 
Flatitia:,  which  have  the  wings  genenUly 
CdverM  with  a  white  farinaceous  powder,  like 
the  hc-alea  on  the  wings  uf  moths. 

motb-gnat,  s. 

Kntonu :  A  dipterous  insevt  of  the  genus 
Bychoda.  They  have  curiously  ciliated  wmgs. 

moth  hunter,  5.  One  who  huuta  mollis ; 
an  eiiU-niuluiiist. 

t  moth-mullein,  5. 

Bot, :  y^^rbascuvi  Jilaltaria,  a  pink-flowered 
plant,  with  the  hairs  of  the  filaments  itiirplo. 
Naturalized  in  Kent,  Devon,  and,  Cornwall. 

moth-patch,  a.  A  dark-colored  epoton 
the  dkiD ;  aliver-ajot. 

moth-trap*  5.  An  attachment  to  a  bee- 
hive to  i-aLch  the  nroth— miller,  as  it  is  faini- 
liarly  called— whose  larva  builds  its  web  iu  the 
hivu  and  destroys  the  colony. 

*  moth'-cat,  v.t    [Eng.  mo(/i,  and  eat.)    To 
(nt  or  consume,  as  a  moth  does  a  garment. 

moth'-eat-on,  *  mothe-eat-en,  o.   [Eng. 

vtulU,  and  eukn.]     Eaten  by  moths. 

"  Your  ^urmeuts  are  nioihcate^iL'—Jame*  v.  X 

t  mothed,  a.    [Eng.  vwtk ;  -«f.]    Moth-eaten. 

'■  Witli  ntoUWUMxI  dropping  arms  hiiiiR." 

iirvwmiig.  /'urucWfia.  tv.  204. 

•moth'-en,  a.    [Eng.  ttwth;    •en.)    Full  of 
mollis:  inoth-eatcn. 

*•  We  pp»kc  iiot  up  ol(!e,  mouldle,  and  mafhen  parch. 
tneutca-"— /'mMc;  AU'^iHit  AUen  ilJfly).  l*.  125. 

mother  (I). '  mod-cr,  *  mod-ir,  *mood- 

ef,  •  mod-re,  -s.  &  u.  [A.S.  vwder^  mtii/cr, 
viodur:  (-ogn.  with  Dot.  morder;  Icel.  inodliir; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  modcr;  Gcr.  mutter;  O.  U.  Gcr. 
mii.star ;  Irish  &  Gael,  nuxthair ;  Ru»s.  viatc  ; 
Lith.  mote;  Lat,  viater ;  Gr.  wflrijp  (nictii); 
feanse.  nwito,  viatri ;  Ital..Sp.,fic  Fort  vuidre; 
Fr.  mere.] 

A>  As  substantive : 

L  Lit, :  A  female  parent,  espec,  of  tlie 
bunian  race  ;  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  child : 
conclative  of  son  or  daughter. 

XL  Figitnitirely : 

1.  That  which  has  produced  anything;  the 
Bource  ur  origin  ;  g-^  neratrix. 

"  Mother  of  ArtB  !  fu  ouce  of  anna.' 

Huron  1  ChilUe  Harold^  W.  47. 

2.  One  who  assumes  the  place  of  a  mother. 

3.  The  feelings  of  a  mother;  maternal  In- 
stinct or  feelings. 

"  8tridgljt  all  ttie  mothtr  tn  lier  noal  nwnkea," 

i'ope:  I/ouicr:  Odyitny  li.  ISS. 

i,  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old  or 
elderly  woman. 

6.  A  term  freqnenlly  applied  to  an  abbess, 
or  IVmalo  head  of  a  religious  or  senii-rcli^ious 
luhtitution. 

**  Tit  Klve  the  vtothet- 
Notice  of  myatralr." 

Hhakttji. :  Meaaurvfar  JJeaaur*,  i.  4. 

•  6.  The  hysterlciil  passion. 

**  How  tiju  mother  awolls  up  townnl  my  hnirt.* 

iSAuAcn^  .'  Lear,  IL  4. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Acting  or  holding  the  place  of  a  mother ; 
giving  birth  or  origin. 

**Tbe  kliiB  with  ]uy  cunfnwed  bU  pla^'oof  btrth, 
Aji«1  ou  tiU  kiiL'f»  <uiliit>A  liiH  ytudki  r  KniiU." 

i'of-  :  Uoinrr;  Vdi/Uty  iliL  40L 

5L  Native,  natunil,  inlH>rn. 

"Ai  we  cxil  tior  tlmt  lniiiiiia«B  onr  nuittter  tout.iie.  i«o 
w%  tfiAy  nt  luHtly  oill  our  (Intt  temp^r^  oui  nxuthvr 
ttnu\tin'  —  U'trne :   Wovkt,  vuL  111.,  dm.  &. 

51  Olivioutt  compounds  :moi/t«r^OinZ,wioiAer- 
goddejia. 

ii  (I)  Mother  Carrj/'H  chickeJis :  A  name  glvf n 
by  Mfdlora  to  the  various  s^xicie^  ot  titormy- 
lH;trel. 

(2)  Mother  Car^fti  goose:  The  Groat  I3Iack 
Fulmar,  found  lu  the  Pocltlc  Oceau. 

mothor-ooU, «. 

I'hynioi. :  A  cell  In  whlob  other  ceDa  are 
generated. 

mother-churoh,  s. 

1.  The  oldest  or  oiii;l»al  church  of  a  country. 


2.  The  church  to  wbi^-h  one  belongs. 

3.  Tlie  metropolitau  church  of  a  diocese. 
mother-cloves,  s.  pL 

But.  :  The  flower  buds  of  CaryophyUus  aro- 
vuUicus. 

mother-coal,  5.     [Minerai<-cuabcoal.] 

mother-country, «. 

1.  Onus  native  country. 

2.  A  country  whicli  has  pl.^nted  colonies  In 
other  lands.  (Used  iu  speaKin^'  of  its  relation 
to  its  colonies.) 

3.  A  country,  as  the  producer  of  anything. 

mother-gate,  s.  A  lateral  i^assage  where 
a  ilialt  mler&ect.s  a  seam  ot  coal. 

mother-in-law,  *  mothcre-law,  s. 

1.  The  mother  of  one's  wife  or  of  one's 
husband. 

2.  A  stepmother. 

"The  uaiiic  of  n.  mother-tn-lnvr  BouDdrd  dreodfal  io 
iny  fcars-'— /'•Wjiny.   Amtiia.  bk.  vn.,  tU.  ii. 

mother-land,  s.  One's  mother  or  native 
country. 

t  Mother-mald,  s.    Tlie  Virgin  Wary. 

"Our  li.'iuds  tu  life 8  liurd  work  arc  liiiil. 
But  our  heurta  itro  thlue.  t^keet  M'Alier.Tnaid' 

fult^r:  Oratory  I/vmnt. 

*  mother-nalced,  a.  Naked  as  at  uirtli ; 
stark  naked. 

"  Through  thi.s  tli<.'  mot  her -naked  trooiwr  l-'troducts 
Ms  head  and  u«ck." — C'arlj/ie.  Sartor  Ueiarms.  bL.  I, 
ch.  Ml. 

mother-of-pearl,  5. 

1,  Zool.  £  Co}am. :  The  internal  layer  of 
oyster  and  other  nacreous  or  pearly  shells.  It 
is  of  silvery  brilliance  and  indesceiit.  This 
is  due  to  the  alternate  layers  01  carbonate  at' 
lime  and  nieiubraiie. 

2.  Kntum. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Botydie. 

Mother-of-pearl  micrometer :  The  micrometer 
of  Cavallo.  A  tliin,  .semi-transparent  aliji  of 
motlicr-of-pearl,  one  twentieth  ot  an  inch  wide, 
is  ruled  with  hne  gmduations,  and  mounted 
within  the  lube  at  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens  of 
the  telescope,  where  the  image  of  the  object  is 
formed.  The  divided  edge  is  brought  into 
convenient  proximity  to  tlie  image. 

mother-of-thousands,  s. 

Hot. :  LiTUiria  Cymf'alarm. 

mother  -  of  -  thyme,    mother  -  of  - 

time,  :i. 

JSot.  :  Thymus  Serpylluvi. 

mother-queen,  s.  The  mother  of  a 
reigning  soveieigu  ;  a  queeu-mother. 

mother  -  spots,  «.  r^  Congenital  spots 
and  disruloKilinMb  on  the  skin. 

mother-tongue,  s.  The  tongue  or  lan- 
guage wliicli  was  learned  fi'om  one's  mother,  or 
in  infancy. 

nother-'wlt,  b.  Natural  sagacity,  wit. 
or  geiiius,  ouiug  little  to  instmction,  In. I 
which  wa.-i  bum  witli  one,  and  prolmbly  wa.s 
iidicrited  from  one's  moUier. 

mother's-morlc,  s.  A  mole  upon  the  skin. 

[Naivutt.J 

•  moth'-er  (2),  s.    [MArrnEB.) 

moth'-er  (3).  s.    (An  oxtenKion  of  mud  ((\.v.) ; 

cl.'o.  l)an.  jnoddtr  —  {l)  mud,  muc  ;  (*_)  lies, 
diegfi ;  hiiivtoer;  Ger.  juwier  =  mud,  mould; 
vailter  =  dregs,  Rcdimeiit.]  A  thick  slimy 
substance  concreting  iu  litiiiom ;  tue  Icc.s  or 
Bcum  of  liquors  cuucruted,  particularly  in 
viuegar, 

".\«  touchhiK  tho  mothfr  or  Imi  of  ollfrolluB"— 
r.  U'.l.anu  :  iUiiiUi.  bk.  3l\uL,  oL.  UL 

mother-Uquor,  s. 

Cl<nii. :  Mollier-watcr.  The  portion  of  a 
miNid  s'llution  which  ri'maius  alter  the  less 
aoluble  Siilts  or  othei-  bodies  have  crystalliz«'<l 
ouU  By  coiicentraiion  the  motlier-liquormay 
be  made  to  furnish  either  a  further  yiehl  of 
tlie  MJiiiie  aiilistance  or  a  deposit  of  another 
and  nioi-e  Hnluhle  body,  according  to  the 
cImrRcter  of  tho  solution. 

mothcr-lyo,  «.  Tlio  \\q\M  remnlning 
aftei  all  the  salU  that  will  rejtdily  crybLuUuu 
have  been  removed  from  a  sitlution. 

mothor-of  vinogar,  «. 

Boiauij : 

1.  O'ffM.:  A  popular  iinme  for  vnrlonB  mouldd, 


consisting  of  t<tii:j;als,  such  as  Mucor,  Penicil- 
Liuni,  Ibuud  in  vinegar. 

2.  Spec.  :  Mycoderma  aceti,  a  fungal  which 
causea  acetous  fermeutatiou. 

mother-water,  s.    [Mother-liquor.] 

•  moth-er  <1),  v.l.  [Motulk  (l),  «.]  '^  >  take 
or  as.>>ume  liie  jila'-e  of  a  mother  t<> ;  to  ad-'pt 
OS  a  sou  or  daughter.    (Said  of  a  woiuuu.) 

"  Tho  (|Uren  .  .  .  would  bnv«  mUltared  auulber 
body's  child. "—i7>/tovI/.*  Lvttert. 

moth'-er  (2),  v.i.    [Mother  (3),  «.]    To  be- 
cu'me  niotiiery  ;  to  become  coUci'eL<:d,  as  tliO 
sediment  of  liquora. 
"Tbey  olnt  tbcir  uiiked  Itmba  witb  tH/Tthertd  oil." 

Dryden  :   I'irj/tt ;  Utoryu:  UL  £S3. 

•  moth'-cr-age  (age  as  ig), «.    [Eug,  mother 

(IJ,  .s.  ;  -^«jc.\     (.See  cXlracUJ 

"  FjT  tlii:^  c.-\UBe  tiiiuria^iv  u  called  niatriinonT, 
whicli  sigintieth  mo^h^ra^e.  Lecnutc  >t  luakui  tbi;iu 
mutlivrs,  » lilcb  were  virgioi  bclui-*."— ff.  Sn\i>.h : 
Senitom,  p.  LI.    W^iZt 

moth'-ered,  a.    [Eng.  mother  (1),  e. ;  -ed.) 

iia\ing  a  mnlher. 

"  So  fMtbercJ  lui  J  eo  mothervd," — Obterwcr,  Na  W. 

•  moth'-er-hood,  &  lEng.  mother;  •Ao«2.1 
The  state  of  being  a  mother. 

"  Whnt  human  thought  cna  apprehend 
^bat  uiyitLery  oi  tiioUmrhoita  t 

Ii.  U.  liouetti:  A**. 

•  moth'-er-ing,  s.  (Eng.  vu-ther  (1),  8. ;  •iii'?.] 
A  luial  cu.sioiu  in  England  of  visiting  cue's 
parents  on  Jlid-leut  touuday.  Called  also 
ilid-lenting. 

"  I'll  to  theeaslmueUbring;. 
'(iulu»l  tliou  gout  a.  mo  ^i'  iui;." 

lierricK.  Jlijperida. 

moth'-cr-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  mother  (1).  s. ;  -le^-s.] 
^\  ilhout  a  nit-'iher  ;  having  been  deprived,  Ly 
death  or  by  desertion,  of  one's  mother. 

"At  Y)otli  thcac  tluiM  were  thoy  motl.t-rleu  and 
belplcK&t^  '— A^cAist.  cU.  XX.VU     l^uLes.)    U^L) 

moth'-er-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  -motJierly ;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quahty  rfl'  lieing  like  a  mother  ;  kindness, 
love  ;  tender  cnnsideiation  fur  the  wauts  of 
those  conneeted  with  one. 

m6th'-er-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  Tfio/Aer(l),  s. ;  -ly.l 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Like  a  mother  ;  becoming  or  befitting  » 

mother. 

"  All  iMDeJith  H8  by  the  wiagB  are  covi-r'd 
Ot  timlhcrtj/  huui'.iiuli'." 

h  ui\,iiffurih  '  £xc»rtior),  bk.  t. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mother ;  maternal : 
as,  vwlhtrly  authoiity. 

*  B,  As  adv. :  In  the  way  that  a  mother 
would  ilu. 

'■  Tb'  at  r  doth  not  motherly  alt  on  tbc  earth. 
*iolj;itcli  htr  ^>gJl^oU»,  mill  fclve  o''  Hiiiipi  birth," 
IXiuiie-   .iiiat.of  II  orid;  ftrgt  Autttvtrtary. 

•  moth'- er~ some,  a.  [Eng.  mother  (i),  s. ; 
•some]    Slateruaily  anxious. 

"Excufto  me  If  I  seem  over  mothrrtome  uxvi  fodllah 
about  liiui  "— J/ff.  'iriill'ijo:  JJtchaul  Amtv^Kjuj, 
Cti.  kv. 

moth*- cr -wort,  5.     (Eng.  mother ;  -wort.] 
'Hvtany: 

1.  The  menthaccous  genus  I^onurus  (q.T.); 

spec.,  Leonurtts  Canliuca. 

2.  Artcmuiia  vulgaris.    [Muqwokt.] 

•  moth'-er-J,  a.  (Eng.  mofftrr  ("),  a.;  -j/.J 
Coiisistiiigoi  mother;  lonereaUvl  like  mother; 
partiiking  of  tlie  nature  of  motiier. 

"  Is  It  ii't  oiiou^-h  to  iiiitki-  ttu'  cUitn-at  llquUI  hi  (1ie 
worh)  Imtli  fieiilf  iitniiU  tuutttwry  t"~!tien*» :  Tri*tnim 
bhanuy,  vol.  11.,  cb.  Jtlx. 

moth'-jf",  a.     [Eng.  moth;  -y.]   Full  of  moths; 

nde^ted  by  moths. 

"IIU  horw  btp'd  nith  an  oMo  mo/Ajr  anddla."— 
.^uiAt»iK :  ] timing  </  tJta  shrtw,  tiL  X 

•  mo-tif,  s.    [MoTivf:,  s.] 

1.  A  short  group  of  notes.  [Figure,  «.,  II. 
0(1)-] 

2.  A  subject  proposed  for  dovelopmoul ;  a 
titeme, 

%  Uit-mntif: 

Mnnic:  Guldinf* theme;  a  short  pisHnge  ot 
melody  <>[  marked  chinucler,  illui^truilug  cer- 
tjiiii  |)erhonat;efs,  s'.tiiatiunri,  iir  aUitruci  uUai, 
111  a  ''itory  or  dninia,  uf  whieli  the  mu»le  is  tlie 
cr.iintei  pint.  When  tho  hltuiiUotm  rucur,  or 
thn  jHTMHiage  api^rani.  or  the  iH^ivonage  oc 
Idea  is  ii'ieirvd  to,  thu  let(-molif  is  htard. 

•  mo-tlf  -Io,  o.    (I*t.  mnfu.i  =  motion  ;  J^icio 

a  t^i  make.)    I^nxluring  or  (AUMlug  motton. 


b^l,  b^ ;  p^t,  J(n^l ;  oat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hln.  bon^h ;  go.   feom ;  thin,  (his :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan.  -  tian  ==■  sh^n.    -tion,  -Alon  =  BhOn ;  -(Ion,  -gion  —  2hun«   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ~  ahiU.    -bio,  -<Uu«  itc  =-  b^  d^l. 
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motile— motor 


•mo'-ttle,  a.  [Lat.  niotus  =  motion.]  Having 
an  iuljcient  power  of  motion;  applied  to  uii- 
couscioua  objects,  as  certain  organs  of  plants. 

t  mo-til'-i-ty.  s.  [Eng.  moti}{e);  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  motile;  inherent  capability 
of  motion. 

"Its  motiJity  or  power  ol  motion."— TAoTn^; 
Botany  (ed,  187y),  p.  10. 

mo'-tion,  *mo-cy-oii,  s.    [Fr.  motion^  fi-om 
Lat.   viotionem,   ace.  oi  motio  ^=  a.  niovemint, 
Irom  motitSf  pa.  i>ar.  of  moveo  =  to  move  ;  Sp. 
ViociOTi :  llal.  vwzivne.] 
I.  Ordinar-y  Language: 

1.  The  ret,  state,  or  process  of  moving  or 
changing  place ;  a  change  of  position ;  a 
passing  of  a  boily  from  one  place  or  position 
to  another  ;  movement.    The  opposite  to  rest. 

"SooQ  after  four  both  armies  were  in  motiotu" — 
Jiacaulay  .   But.  £tig.,  cb.  xvt 

2.  The  power  of  moving. 

*'  Tbe  vital  sitirits,  which,  bom  in  arteries, 
Cuutiuual  tnotiou  to  all  i>ai  U  ilo  briufe' '" 

Danes  .   immortntity  qf  the  Soul,  a.  23. 

3.  A  single  movement  or  act  of  motion. 
"  Commanded  by  tbe  motion  of  thine  eyes." 

Shakap. :  Sonnet  149. 

4.  A  manner  of  moving  ;  gait. 

"Would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait." — 
Ehakesp. :  Iterry  Wtpet  of  Windsor,  ili.  3. 

*  5.  Internal  movements  or  workings. 

"  Long  T  eat  not.  till  my  womb 
ProiliBiuug  motion  felt"       Milton  :  /•.  L.,  11.  780. 

*  6.  Impulse  communicated ;  motive  power. 

"  t'aniality  ...  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the 
clock  «wt9  itA  motion."— Dcciiy  qf  I'iety. 

*  7.  A  movement  of  the  mind,  heart,  or 
Boul ;  an  internal  impulse ;  a  tendency  of 
tlie  mind  ;  an  inclination. 

"I  am  always  full  of  good  motlom.  that  come  Into 
jaytumd'—liunyan:  Pttgrim'i  Progreu,  pL  I. 

*  8.  Sense  ;  mental  sight. 

"  I  see  it  in  my  motion." 

Shakitp.  :  Antuny  i  CUopatra,  it  3. 

9.  A  proposal  made  or  oflered  ;  a  proposi- 
tion :  espec.  a  pmposition  moved  in  a  de- 
liueiative  assembly  :  as,  a  motion  for  the 
ailji.»urnment,  a  motion  for  a  committee. 

10.  The  act  of  making  a  proposal  or  pro- 
position. 

*  11.  The  tuning  of  a  musical  instrument. 

*  12.  A  puppet ;  a  puppet-show. 

"  He  looks  like  .  .  .  one  o(  these  motions  In  a  great 
nnti.^ue  cluik.  — lien  Joruon:  J.WV  Man  out  iff  Im 
Uitmour,  I   L 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  The  change  of  plau  ■^  position 
wliich  fiom certain  attitudes  a  figure  seems  to 
Le  making. 

2.  Law:  An  application  made  to  a  court  of 
justice  by  the  parties  to  an  action  or  their 
counsel,  to  obtain  some  rule  or  order  of  court 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  action. 

3.  Med.  £  Physiol. :  Evacuation  of  tbe  con- 
tents of  the  bowels. 

4.  Music : 

(1)  The  movement  of  a  single  part  with 
Tefeience  to  intervals  tiken  by  it.  Conjunct 
motion  takes  place  when  tlie  sounds  move  by 
single  degrees  of  the  scale,  e.g.,  C,  D,  E,  F  ; 
disjunct  motion  is  wheu  they  move  by  skips, 
4.g.,  f,  F,  D,  G. 

(2)  The  movement  of  two  or  more  parts 
with  relation  to  each  other.  Siniilar  or  direct 
motion  is  when  parts  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion either  by  single  degrees  or  by  skips; 
contrary  motion  is  when  parts  move  in  op- 
posite directions;  oblique  niotion  is  when 
one  part  remains  stationary  while  another 
moves. 

5.  HoroL  :  The  train  of  wheels  in  a  watch 
immediately  cuncerned  in  the  moving  of  the 
hands.     [MovEMtNT.] 

6.  Steam-engine: 

(1)  Tlte  cross-head  in  a  locomotive. 

(2)  The  slide,  slide-rod,  and  link  of  a  loco- 
motive-engme. 

H  1.  La^cs  of  motion:  Tliree  principles  or 
axioms  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  : 

(1)  If  a  body  be  started  in  motion,  and  if  no 
force  act  ujion  it,  that  body  will  continue  iu 
motion  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the 
same  velocity.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  di- 
rectly proved  by  observation,  no  one  being 
able  to  start  a  body  in  a  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse free  from  other  bodies  whioli  will  attract 
it,  and  if  he  couhl  start  it  on  in  a  vacant  space, 
he  could  not  watch  its  subsequent  inogress 
through    infinite    space    and    eternity.      But 


the  length  of  time  duiing  which  tops  will 
spin  or  finely  mounted  pendidums  will  go  iu 
the  exliausted  receiver  of  an  air-pum|i,  can  be 
accoiniteJ  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing the  truth  of  the  first  law  <.f  motion. 
{Airy:  Pop.  Adroiunny,  pp.  21S-22J.) 

(2)  Change  of  motion  is  pioportional  to  the 
acting  force,  and  takes  ]>lai-e  in  the  direction 
of  the  straight  line  iu  which  the  force  acts. 

(3)  To  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal 
and  contrary  reacdon  ;  or,  the  mutual  actions 
of  any  two  bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppo- 
sitely directed  in  the  same  straight  line. 

2.  Orpaiiicmo/ecniarjjW'ftou;  A  kind  of  motion 
occurring  in  nearly  all  the  internal  processes 
in  organic  bodies.  It  must  exist  to  produce 
absorption,  secretion,  &c.  (See  Tuddd  How- 
man  :  Physiol  A)iat.,  i.  GO.) 

3.  Paralysis  of  motion:  [AcinesiaJ 
motion-bars,  5.  pi. 

Steam-engine  :  Guide  bars  or  rods.  {Ameri- 
ca)i.) 

*  motion-man,  s.  One  who  travelled 
with  a  puppet-show. 

"  And  travel  with  young  Goose,  the  mofion-man." 

iien  Jaiisun  :  Hcvr  inn,  %.  1. 

mo'-tion,  v.t.  &  i.    [Motion,  s.\ 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  motion  or  significant  gesture, 
or  movement  of  tlie  hand  or  head  to,  for 
guidance  :  as,  To  motion  a  person  to  a  seat. 

*  2.  To  propose,  to  counsel,  to  advise. 

"  Here  3  Gloster  too,  a  foe  tu  citizens ; 
Uue  Ibat  stiU  motions  war." 

Shaketp. :  1  Benrv  T/..  L  3. 

*  3.  To  design,  to  purpose,  to  intend,  to 
meditate. 

"  What  I  mocion'd  was  of  God.'* 

MUton :  e>atinun  Agonittes,  233. 

B.  Lntrunsitive : 

1.  To  make  significant  motions  or  gestures 
with  the  hand  or  head. 

*  2.  To  make  proposals ;  to  propose  ;  to 
offer  idans. 

•  mo -tion-er,  •  mo-cl-on-er,  «.  [Eng.  mo- 

tion  ;  -cr.]  One  who  makes  a  motion  ;  a  mover, 
an  instigator. 

"  Go<l  the  mocioner,  tbe  autour,  am)  the  woorkerof 

all  gooUuesa. '—  L'ual :  7'u  (^ueen  tai/tertne. 

*  mo'-tion-ist,  s.     [Eng.  motion;  -ist.]    One 
who  makes  a  nioLion. 

mo'-tion-less,  a,  [Eng.  motion;  -less.]  With- 
out motion,  at  rest. 

"  How  jHon  .»/t's<  .'—not  frozen  neas 
More  moiioiilets.  '     Wordsworth  .    To  A  BtUterfiy. 

mo'-tive,  *  mo-tif,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  motif,  from 
Low  Lat.  flioftrus  =  moving,  animating,  lioni 
Lat.  7)iolu$,  pa.  par.  uf  moveo  ^  to  move ;  ItaL, 
tip.  &  Port,  motivo.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Causing  motion;  having  power  to  cause 
motion  ;  moving  or  tending  to  move. 

"  Every  motiee  arguiueut  use<l  iu  Bucb  kind  of  con- 
fereuccs.'— floufcrr .  Sccltt.  J'ultty. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  move  or  change 
place  ;  capable  of  motion, 

*  3.  Changeable,  turning;  not  fixed. 


*'  Nature   la  motive  iu    the  quest  of  ] 

thi;liiet."—Fcll/uim  ■  Retolvea.  p.  i& 


,  stated  in 


S,  As  substantive : 

1,  Ordinary  Langxiage: 

*  1,  That  which  moves  ;  a  motive  part, 

"  Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
Atevery  joint  nuU  motioe  u(  her  body." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  it  CrtMsida,  \v.  6. 

2.  That  which  moves  or  incites  to  action  ; 
that  which  determines  tlie  choice  or  will ; 
reason,  inducement,  cause,  ground,  incentive. 

"  Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave  ; 
Tbe  sou  of  bis  neglected  skive, ' 

ii.v>on  :  liriUc  of  Abydos,,  I.  12. 

•  3.  A  person  who  is  the  cause  of  anything ; 
an  author. 

"Am  I  the  TOod'oe  of  these  te.nr9?" 

^.haLfip.  ■  viJtello.  It.  2. 

4.  The  intent,  design,  or  purpose  with  which 
a  tiling  is  done  or  made. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  j4rt:That  which  produces  conception, 
invention,  or  creation  iu  the  mind  of  the 
artist  when  undertaking  a  subject;  the  pre- 
vailing iilea  to  which  he  endeavoui's  to  give 
expression  in  his  woi'k. 

2.  Music:  [JIotif]. 

■  mo'-tive,  t'.(.  [Motive,  s.]  To  give  or  supply 
a  motive  to  ;  to  prompt,  to  move,  to  instigate. 


t  mo-tive-less,  a.  [Eng.  moiire; -tesa.]  Hav- 
ing no  motive,  reason,  object,  or  aim. 

"  The  niotlve-buutlug  of  a  motiveleaa  malignity."^ 
Colet-uigein  A.  :iuniiOurne:  Study  qf  SliakMpert,  cli.iila 
p.  177. 

*  mo'-tive-less-ness.  s.  [Eng.  motiveUast 
-7WSS.]     Aiuilessuess  ;  absence  of  motiv--. 

"That  calm  .  .  .  hnd  changed  into  sick  moft't  Vj*. 
tie**." — O.  £tiot:  J)aniel  JJervnda,  ch.  xxiv. 

md-tiv'-i-t3^,  s.  [Eng.  motiv(e);  -ity.]  Th© 
power  of  producing  motion. 

"Thiukiiif  and  motivity  the  primary  Ideas  of  apirlU* 
— Lockt  :  Human  C'nUertt.,  bk.  Li.,  Cli.  XXiiL,  i  itL 

m6-ti'-v6,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  The  same  as  Motif. 

m6t'-le3^,  •  mot-ly,  *  motte-lee,  a.  &  * 

[O.  Fr.  mattcie  —  clotted,  knotted,  curdled,  or 
curd-like.] 
A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Composed  or  consisting  of  various  coU 
ours  ;  variegated  in  colour  ;  parti-coloured- 

"  They  that  come  tu  see  a  fellow 
In  a  lotiR  motfci/  coat,  tjuardt^l  with  yellow, 
\\  ill  he  deceived.*'  .^ihakt-tp.  :  henry  VUl.    (ProLI 

2.  Dressed  in  motley  or  parti  -  coloured 
clothes. 

"  A  fool,  a  fool !— I  met  a  f<K)l  V  the  forest. 
A  motUy  fuol,"       aJutkeip. :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  11  7. 

3.  Coiniiosed  or  consisting  of  various  dig- 
conlant  elements ;  diversihed,  various,  hetero- 
geneous. 

"Where  yon  proud  palace,  fashion's  hallow'd  fane, 
SiJiejtilB  widt'  litr  t;ort-il3  fur  the  motiey  train." 

liyron  :  tngl,$h  liurds  d:  Scolvh  lievieteert. 

S,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  dress  of  various  colours ;  the  parti- 
coloured dress  of  domestic  fools  or  jesters. 

"That's  ax  much  as  to  siy,  I  wear  not  motiey  in  my 
braiu.  '—^hake»p.  :  Itutl/lh  Aigfi:,  L  6. 

*  2.  A  fool,  a  jester. 

"  Will  you  be  married,  motley  t'^Shaktap,  :  At  Tow 
Like  It,  Hi.  a. 

*  motley -minded,  a.  Having  the  habits 
though  not  the  diess  of  a  fool  or  jester. 

"This  is  the  mot  ley. minded  geutleuxvi.'' — 8hak«tp.: 
At  t'ou  Like  It.  V.  t 

*  mot-ley,  r.(.    [SIotlet,  a.\    To  variegate. 

••  With  thousaud  dies  Uee  mofleyiAW  the  mtjads." 

^ytvetter .    iMen.  89. 

mot' -mot,  s.  [Tlie  IMexican  name  of  a  bird 
(.lescnued  by  Hernandez  {HiU.  Aviuvi  Novte 
Hisp.,  p.  52,  pub.  at  Rome,  1661.  Tliis  was 
mispiinted  viomot,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Latin 
momotu^  (Q-v.).] 

Ornith.  :  Momotus  (Brisscri),  Prionites  (11- 
liger).  The  best  knouu  species  is  Alomotm 
hra^iHien^is,  (lihampluistos  mvmota,  Linn.), 
described  by  Wateitoii  under  its  native  name, 
Houtou.  From  its  gengiai>liic-al  range  this 
cannot  be  the  original  Motinut  of  Hernandez. 
The  Wotmots  ivsenil-le  the  Bee-eaters,  but 
tlie  plumage,  in  which  shades  of  gieeu  and 
blue  predominate,  is  nut  so  biiUlaiit.  They 
are  said  to  be  solitary  birds,  or  at  most 
living  in  pairs  among  the  gluoniy  forests  of 
the  neotropical  region,  where  they  sit  on  the 
iniderwood  nearly  motionless,  or  jerking  their 
long  tails  as  they  utter  the  cry  '*  houtou,"  or 
S'.'iaething  resembling  it.  Their  ordinary  fo»d 
is  small  rejitiles,  insects,  and  fruits.  (Prqf. 
A.  Ncivton  iu  Eiicyc  Brit.^  ed.  9th,  xvii.  3.) 

mo'-to,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Motion, movement, as  con  moto,  with 
spirited  movement,  keeping  up  the  interest  of 
the  music.  Hence  con  muto  has  become  a 
time-sign,  signifying  rather  fast.  Moto  can- 
tiniio  =  continuous  motien,  the  constant  ro- 
}>otitioQ  of  a  particular  musical  ligiire  or  group 
of  figures.  Moto  contrario  =  contrary  motion. 
Muto  ohbliqno  =■  oblique  motion.  Muto  retto 
=  direct  or  similar  motion.  [Motion.]  Moto 
prcccdente  =  at  the  preceding  pace.  Moto 
prima,  at  the  first  pace. 

mo'-tS-graph,  s.  A  telegraph-  or  telephone- 
receiver  invented  by  lildison,  which  depends  on 
the  periodical  diminution  caused  in  the  friction 
between  two  conductors  in  relative  motion  by 
the  passing  of  an  electric  current  through  their 
point  of  cuntact. 

mo' -tor,  s.  &  a.  [L^t.,  from  matus,  pa.  par, 
uf  iitoieo  =  to  move  ;  Fr.  vwleur.] 

A.  As  suhs^t.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
moves;  aiuuving  or  motive  power,  as  water, 
steam,  &c.  ;  tliat  which  is  a  source  or  gene- 
rator of  mechanical  power;  a  prune- iiover. 

"These  hodies.  i>eini:  of  a  congenerous  nature,  jlo 
re.nilil)  i-eceive  the  Uiipressioiis  of  their  motor."— 
Browne:  I'ulyar  £rrours,  bk.  li.,  ch.  11. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6ti 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


motorial— mould 


'  B,  v*«  adj. :  Qiviag.  impai-ting,  or  produc- 
ing IIKitioil, 

'  motor-car,  «.    Any  car  that  carries  iu 
owu  prupelling  uiechaniam. 

motor-maJl,  f.  Ihr  man  who  opcratefl 
the  luutor,  as  of  au  electric  car. 

motor  nerve,  $.     Any  nervo  which,  by 
exciiiiii;  muscular  C"Utracii'in,  etl'-cte  move- 
Dieiit. 
•mo  tbr'-i-atl,  a.     (Kng.  motor;  -iai.]    Giv- 
ing rimtio[i,  luotory. 

mo-tor  -  path'-lC,  «.  (Eng.  Tnotorpnfh(y)  : 
-ic.)  Of  or  i>ertaiuing  to  inotorpathy,  or  tiie 
nioveiiieiit  cure. 

m6'-tor-path-3^,  s.  [Lat.  motor  =  a  mover, 
and  (Jr.  wddo<:  (fKithos)  =  sulfering.) 

Mett. :  A  system  <if  attempted  cure  by  exer- 
cising and  retfiilating  the  niolions  of  the  body ; 
kini'sipathy  (q.v.). 

•  md'-tor-y,  fi.  [Lat.  motorins,  trom  motor  =  a 
mover,  a  motor  (q.v.). )  Giving  motion;  mo- 
tive :  a?*,  motory  muscles. 

motory-nerves,  5.  -pi. 
Amit.:  The  uervts  which  control  motion. 
{Owen.) 

"mott,  s.    [Mot.] 

mot  tel-eye,  a.  &  j.    [Motlbt.) 

fnot-tett,  S.      [MOTETT.] 

*n6t-tle,  v.t.  [MoTLF.Y.]  To  mark  with  spots 
or  bintclies  of  diflereut  coloura ;  to  blotch  ; 
to  varie^iate. 

'■  Mottling  the  sea,  their  Inntlwartl  Iwnres  rowed." 
Scott :  Dqti  Roderick,  W. 

■ndt'-tle,  9.  [Mottle,  v.]  A  term  applied  to 
mahogany  and  other  woods  employed  in  cihi- 
net-iiutkirig  which  have  a  mottled  appearance 
when  I'dlished.niid  to  the  characteristic  color- 
ation i>f  the  surface. 

mottle  -  faced,    mottled -faced,    a. 

Having  a  mottled  luce. 

"The  miitllid-faced  jirfiitlemftn  spoke  wiUi  STe'»t 
•nerny  and  delermiuatn>u,"— Z>ic*ffnj ;  Pickwick,  gh. 
xlill. 

a6t~tled  (tied  as  tcld),  a.    [Mottle,  r.] 

1.  Oni.  I.nnrj. :  Spotted,  blotched,  or  varie- 
gated with  diilfreiitcolours  or  shadesiif  colour. 

2.  Bnt. :  Marked  wl*h  blotches  of  equal 
Intensity,  passing  insen!»."bly  into  each  other. 
(Lnndoii.) 

mottled-beauty,  s. 

Kntnm.  :  linarviia  repandata;  a  pale  gray 
nintli  varied  witli  brownish  and  dusky  yellow. 
Found  in  Britain. 

mottled -umbre,  5. 

EnUrm. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Hyl>emid8e. 

J3l5t-td«  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  muttum  —  n 
mutter,  a  grunt,  a  murmur,  from  mutio,  muUio 
=  to  mutter,  to  mumble.) 

1.  Ord.  Ixin(i.:  A  word  or  short  pithy  sen- 
tence or  ]>lirase,  used  to  indicate  the  tenor  of 
that  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  as  expressive 
of  some  guiding  principle  or  idea ;  a  maxim. 

"  It  viv  tlie  motto  of  a  bishop  etnliient  for  hi»  )ii.-ty 
and   pnxl   works  In  kuig  Charlen  t>ie  Second  h   n'l^ii, 
Jnirrvi   lifo  rt  latarit,  tiervv  Qod  and  be  cheerful. "— 
jtiitliMon:  f'ri-ehatUer. 
II.  Technicall)/ : 

1  Art :  The  word  or  sentence  used  to  mark 
the  work  of  a  particular  artist. 

2.  //t.  :  A  word  or  sentence  carried  on  the 
ecrnll,  iind  used  iu  idlusion  to  the  name  of  tlie 
bearer,  the  deeds  of  IiIh  ancestor,  or  as  ex- 
pressing some  gidding  principle  or  i<lea. 
Many  family  mottoes  c«mtain  a  punning  albi- 
Rion  to  iheir  names,  as  Ver  iwn  s^mprr  vin!, 
the  motto  of  tlio  Vernon  a ;  Cuvendo  tntwi,  of 
the  C.-ivendinhi's,  &c, 

motto-kisses.  B.  pt  BonhonH  or  awrrt. 
nirat.H  wr»pi>e<i  up  In  fnncy  fHipcr  *.Hri'i-4 
mottoes,  lovo  verHes,  &c,  used  iit  J  .ver.ilu 
pnrlieH. 

*m$t  toed,  a.    [Eng.  modo;  ^.]    Bsvlnga 

motto. 

mftt'tr^m-ito.  «.  [After  Mottmm  St.  Au- 
drtwH.    (;heiihiru,    where    found  ;    sulf.    -ite 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin,  crystnl- 
llne  encrustations.    I  lanlnesH,  3 ;  sp.  gr.  5*894  ; 


lustre,  resinous;  colour,  black;  wlien  thin 
and  seen  by  transmitted  light,  yellow  ;  streak, 
yellow.  Comjios. :  vanadic  arid,  18'74;  pro- 
toxide of  lead,  57'18  ;  protoxide  of  copper, 
20Si>;  water,  300=100.  FouDd  on  Keupcr 
tiaiKls'.one. 

*mdf-t^,  a.    [Eng.mo^e);  -yJ  Full  of  motes; 

consi:>tuig  of  motes. 

m6u9ll,  v.i.  fA  variant  of  mic/i  (q.v.).]  To 
live  a  wandering  life;  to  live  as  a  ti^mp  or 
vagrant, 

mou-^har'-a-bj^,  ».    [Fr.] 

Arch.  :  A  bale-my  with  a  parapet,  embattled 
or  otherwise,  and  machicobiiions  projected 
over  a  gate.  It  was  originally  iuteuded  to 
protect  llie  entrance. 

mou-ghard'  (d  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  police 
si-y.    (Used  as  a  term  of  contempt  in  France.) 

mou'-yher,  s.  [Eng.  mmich;  -er.l  One  who 
mouclies  ;  one  wlio  leadsasenil-vagabond  life, 
having  no  tixcd  home,  and  living  by  yelling 
water-cresses,  wild  tlowers,  birds  nests  and 
pggs,  and  other  things  which  may  be  obtained 
fur  the  gathering. 

mou-Qhetto',  s.    [Ft.] 

Arch. :  A  In 'How  or  canal  sunk  in  the  soffit 
of  a  corona  to  lurm  the  larmier  or  drip. 

mou'-di-warp,  m6u'-die-\7art,  s.  [Mold- 
waui'.  )     A  mule. 

mouf'-lon«  mouf'-flon,  muf'-flon,  s. 

[hY.,  O.  Fr.  muijii:,  mvijieron,  luob.  from  Ger. 
viujfd  =  a  kind  of  dog  with  large  pendulous 
chaiis.    ilAtlrc.)] 

Zool. :  Otns  musimon,  a  wild  species  of  sheep, 
formerly  common  in  Spain,  now  restricted  to 
Corsica  and  Sardinia.  It  is  aljout  the  size  of 
a  common  sheep,  brownish-gray  iu  colour, 
with  a  clai-k  dorsal  streak,  and  a  varying 
amount  of  white  on  the  face  and  legs.  Horns 
arc  jiresent  in  the  males  only,  auci  the  tail  is 
very  short.  The  mouHon  frequents  the  sum- 
mits of  hills,  iu  small  herds,  headed  by  au  old 
ram,  and  is  not  easily  approached  by  the 
Imnter.  It  breeds  ficcly  with  the  domestic 
species  (Ovis  aries).     [Ovis,  tjHBEP.] 

'  mought,  prct.  of  V.     [May,  v.] 

mould  (1),  *inolde  (1),  s.  fA.S.  molded 
dust,  carLli,  eountiy  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mrd  = 
dust,  dirt ;  Icel.  mold  =  mould,  earth  ;  Dan. 
muld ;  Sw.  mull  (for  muld);  Goth,  mulda  = 
dust;  Ger.  mull;  Piov.  Ger,  malt.  From  the 
same  root  as  Mkal  (q  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Earth,  clay. 

•*At  k*iii;th  their  time  WRA  come,  the;  were  not  loath 
To  nivM  thtir  l.odles  to  the  laiiiily  moiUd." 


*  2.  The  earth. 


WordtWirth  :  Michael. 


3.  Fine  soft  earth,  easily  pulverized. 

4.  The  iiiatUT  or  materia!  of  which  anything 
is  formed  ;coini)oncnt substance;  composition. 

"  Rather  shun  thau  seek  tbufftlownhip 
Of  kindred  in/iu/U."   tt'ordnoorth  :  ^xcunion.  bk.  tL 

5.  Iron  mould. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Hut. :  Tlie  name  given  to  any  thread-like 
fungal,  whether  belonging  to  tlie  Hyphomy- 
celes  or  the  Physom>'cete8,  which  are  found 
on  bread,  ink,  gum,  &c. 

"The  tiinlt  made  hi  summer  (n  apt  to  contract 
mould."— Morlhner :  lliubitnUry. 

^  IJrown.  blue,  or  green  moidd  is  Prnicil. 
Ihtvi  glaucum;  another  green  mould  is  3facar 
Mnci^o. 

2.  (ieol, ;  Vegetal)le  soil  consisting  of  tlio 
surface  stratum,  wheiher  of  clay,  gravel,  sand, 
or  nick,  disinte;^ralerl  by  atmospheric  intlu- 
euces  and  modill'-d  by  the  plants,  first  of 
lower,  and  then  of  higlicr  organisation,  and 
by  the  animals  which  r  side  u|'on  or  piss  over 
its  surface.  Of  all  these  animals  the  most 
potent  in  action  is  tin;  eaitliworin.  whi<-h 
clfecU  changes  on  the  stirfiic  of  tlie  earth 
gecou'i  only  to  those  pnnluceil  by  pnh  pes  <in 
th'it  r»f  the  d.'i'p.  IKaitTiiwimM.]  (.Sc  also 
Ihirxuin  :  Vefjetahlfi  MuuUl  tC  FAirth worms.) 

mould-board,  «.  A  curved  jdato  ex- 
temling  behind  the  ■hare,  for  overtmning  the 
furrow-slii-c.  Ploughs  are  called  right  or  left, 
according  lo  the  diretttlon  in  which  tlio  furrow 
flUc«  in  tnld.     Double  mould-board   plouglm 


are  those  in  which  the  breast  is  lormed  br 
two  niouhl-boards  meeting  at  an  acute  angto 
in  front  of  the  shetli,  and  turuiug  the  boU 
equally  id  each  direction. 

mould  (2).  •  molde  (2),  a.     [The  rf  is  excre«- 

cent,  fr<»m  O.  Fi'.  modU,  molU,  mole  (Fr.  moult), 
from  Lat.  moiiulnm,  ncc.  of  vuilulum  —  a  mea- 
sure, a  standanl.]    (.Model,  Muduliu) 
L  Orditiary  Language : 

1.  Littraily : 

(1)  The  matrix  in  which  anything  is  cast. 

**Tbr  tx^uor  ore  he  dmiiietl 
Inlo  f\t  moulds  pn[Mn>l. '         Mil'on  .  /'   £..  xl.  STL 

(2)  A  general  term  for  patterns  to  work  by, 
where  the  outline  of  the  thing  to  be  made  lipa 
to  be  adapted  to  that  of  thu  pattern  ;  also 
applied  to  various  torts  containing  cavities 
either  for  casting  in,  a-*  a  bullet  mmild,  or 
for  producing  various  forms  by  beating  or 
pressure. 

(3)  A  mould  candle  (f;.v.). 

(4)  A  thing  moulded. 

"Think  yoti  thin  moufd  of  hopes  and  fears 

Cuuld  nud  uu  statelier  titiiii  hi*  ifeen:;'' 

2.  Fig. :  Cast,  form,  shape,  character. 

*  What  cririitiireH  there  Inhnhtt,  of  whut  mould, 
Orsulistaiice,  how  eudu«l.  and  wlint  their  |>ower.* 

MUIoh:  p.  l..  ii.au. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Annt. :  A  fontanel  or  space  occupied  by 
a  cartilaginous  menibrane  situated  at  the 
angles  of  the  bones  wliich  form  the  skull  ins 
human  foetus  and  a  new  born  child. 

2.  BuiJdino :  A  frame  to  give  shape  to  a 
structure,  as  in  the  Itnldlng  of  houses  in  con- 
crete, beton,  clay,  cement,  &c. 

3.  Fotniding :  Moulds  for  casting  are  nf 
several  kinds  :  (1)  Open  moulds  Into  wliieli 
the  metal  is  poured,  the  u]ipcr  surface  of  the 
fluid  metal  assuming  the  horizontal  position. 
Such  are  ingots  ami  some  other  objects.  V2) 
Close  moulds  of  metal  or  plaster  of  Paris,  wiio 
ingates  by  which  the  moUon  metal  enters. 
Such  arc  the  moulds  for  inksUimls,  cannon- 
balls,  bullets,  type,  and  various  other  articb'S 
made  of  lead,  tin.  zinc,  and  their  alloys,  which 
fuse  at  a  moderate  lieat.  CO  Close  niouhls  of 
sand,  in  wliich  articles  of  iron,  brass,  bronze, 
&c.,  are  cast.  This  is  the  ordinary  foumlry 
work,  and  includes  mac-hlnery,  stoves,  ord- 
nance, and  the  multitude  of  articles  of  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  hardware. 

4.  Gold-beating :  The  packai^e  of  goldbeater's 
skin  in  which  gold-leaf  is  placed  for  the  third 
beating.  It  Is  first  enveloped  In  vellum,  150 
leaves,  with  interposed  riblKJiis  of  gold,  one 
inch  square,  fonning  a  kutch.  The  pieces, 
spreading  to  the  size  of  the  vellum,  art  cutt 
into  four  pieces  and  interleaved  with  gold- 
beater's skin  ;  tiOO  pieces  and  their  skm  form 
a  shoder,  for  the  second  beating.  Being  agaia 
divided  Into  four  pieces,  they  are  again  inter- 
leaved with  goldlieater's  skin ;  making  "2,400. 
These  are  divided  into  tliieu  packages  uf  800 
each,  called  mouUis,  and  receive  the  third 
beating. 

5.  Paper  -  making :  Hand -made  paper  is 
made  by  a  mouhl  and  deckle  (q.v.).  The 
mould  is  an  open,  square  frame  with  a  wire- 
cloth  bottom,  and  a  little  larger  all  rouud 
than  the  required  sheet  of  iiaper. 

6.  Plastering:  A  thin  board  cut  to  a  pattern 
and  used  in  forming  cornices.  &c. 

7.  SlUpbuild. :  A  full-sized  pattern  of  the 
same  tlgiire  and  dimensloim  as  the  moulding 
side  of  the  piece  wliich  it  repi-esents.  The 
mould  may  be  of  skeleton  form,  and  may 
serve  for  several  frames.  It  ts  usually  a  thin 
plank  cut  to  the  form  of  a  ship-timber,  and 
serving  ns  a  templet  for  scribing  the  timbers 
for  the  woikmen  who  saw,  hew,  and  adze 
thoin  into  shape. 

mould-blaokins  maohlne,  $.    A  mn- 

chine  by  which  n  lo:ini-motild  is  blackeil  to 
give  it  a'  thin  carbonaceous  surface  ;  the  solu- 
tion is  known  ns  hiaek-wash,  and  is  luusUy 
put  on  by  a  hand-brush. 

mould -board, «. 

Fouiitlinij:  A  boanl  on  which  the  natteru 
lies  while  being  rammed  ;  afollow-hoanl(q.v.). 

mould -oandlo,  3.    A  caudle  formed  In  • 

mould. 

mould- olstom, ». 

Su<jitr-truikiii[i : 

1.  The  vat  which  rccnivos  the  drli'plngi 
fh>m  the  HUgar-toavcB. 


^SU,  h6^ ;  p6^t,  J^l ;  cat,  90II,  otaorns,  9hln,  bonob  ;  go,  ^om ;  thin,  fbls ;  sin,  09 ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  eifint.    ph  =  C 
HklAU.  -tion  —  sli^n.    -tloxi,  -slon  =^  shiin  ;  -(Ion,  -^lon  —  zbun.    -olous,  -tLous.  -slous  =  shUfl,    -bio.  -die,  Ate  =  b^  doL 
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2.  A  tank  in  which  the  moulds  are  soaked 
after  being  used. 

mould-facing,  s. 

Casting:  A  tine  powder  showered  upon  a 
pattern  before  coveriit?  the  latter  with  loam, 
and  intei)ded  to  iiici'ease  the  smoothuess  of 
the  face  of  the  casting. 

xnonld  Xoft,  s.  A  large  room  in  a  ship- 
building yard,  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a 
ship  are  drawn  out  in  their  proper dimeosions 
from  tlie  construction  drawings. 

mould-Stone,  s. 

Arch. :  Tlie  jamb-stone  of  a  door  or  window, 

mould-ttimert  s.  A  maker  of  metal 
frames  or  sliapes. 

IQOUld  (1),  v.t.  &  £.    [Mould  (1),  «.] 
A.  TronsUive: 

1.  To  cover  with  mould. 

2.  To  cause  to  become  mouldy :  as,  Damp 
vwuhls  cheese. 

*  B.  Intmns. :  To  contract  mould ;  to  be- 
come mouldy, 

mould  (2). !'.(.    [Mould  (2),  «.] 

1.  To  niake  or  form  into  a  particular  shape ; 
to  fashion. 

"  Moulded  they  Eeetiietl  for  king^  of  giant  race.' 
Scoti:  Don  /iodtrick.  xlv. 

2.  To  knead,  as  bread. 

*ro6uld'-a-We,  a.    [Eng.  mouM  (2),  V. ;  -able.] 

Able  to  be'moulded  ;  cai>able  of  being  mouhled. 

"Tlie  aifferoiicea   of    flcrunible   and   not   flEriirtMe, 

mouldab/e  (ind  ii"t  moiildable,  are  [jlebeiau  notiona."— 

ilacon:  A'at.  Hist,,  5  840. 

inoulde-baertt  s.    [Mollebart.] 

mSuld'-er,  s.  [Eng.  mnuld  (2),  V.  ;  -fr.]  One 
•.vho  jiinulds ;  spec,  one  who  is  employed  in 
making  castings  in  a  foundry. 

"The  iDakiiig  of  the  mould  from  the  Tn'>del  ...  Is 
Bim'Iv  the  WMik  of  any  tnnu/der  or  ukiUed  plasterer." 
— Ccwjc/fs  rechnical  FUurator.  pt  X,.  p.  20i 

moulder's -clamp,  s. 

Founding  :  A  frame  by  which  the  parts  of  a 
flask  are  tightly  seciired  together,  ready  for 
the  pouring  of  the  metal  into  the  mould. 

moulder's-flask,  s. 

Fo'tiiding  :  The  fi-arne  containing  the  monld 
In  whifh  metal  is  poured  in  casting 

moulder's-table.  s. 

Foiiwlir.g  :  A  bench  at  whleh  a  workman 
s'ands  in  moulding  small  objects. 

m^uld'-er,  v.i.  &,  t.  [A  frequent,  from  mould 
(IJ.  v.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Lit. :  To  l>e  turned  to  dust  by  natural 
decay  ;  to  perish  in  dust ;  to  crumble. 

"  Thou  elialt  not  moulclei'  uudeplor'^'l." 

Cou>f)er:  Death  of  Damon, 

XL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  perish  ;  to  waste  away  gradually. 

"When  this  Bery  masa  .  ,  .  eli.OI  tn/inldrr  cold  and 
)ow."  Byron:  Childe  ffarold,  Ui.  37. 

*2.  To  diminish  gmdually. 

"Fin'ling  his  conerecation  moulder  every  Sunday, 
and  hearing  wh^t  was  tlie  ucrrisioii  of  it.  he  rrsDlved 
til  give  his  parish  a  httleLatiu  lu  bis  turn." — Additmt: 
&j^eta-or.  No.  H. 

B.  Trans. :  To  turn  to  dust. 

"The  iiatuMl  histories  of  Switzerhuid  talk  of  the 
fall  of  tho-e  rocks  when  their  fyuiidritinnB  have  been 
mouldered  vittmge."~AddUon :  On  I  tain. 

*  mould'-er-y,  a.  [Eng.  mo^ilder,  v. ;  -y.J  Of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  mould. 

m 5uld'-l-ne5S,    s.      [Eng.    mouldy;    -ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
mo-tldy  ;  mould  ;  mouldy  growth. 

"  His  few  Greek  Iwoks  a  mtten  chest  conf  "In'd  ; 
Whose  covers  much  of  mouldinets  couiplaiiid .' 
I>ryden  :  Jiiveruit,  sat.  ill. 

2.  Bot.  :  Aspergillus,  a  genus  of  Fungals. 

n-.Suld'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Mould  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C-  As  suhstantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  casting  in  a  mould. 

2.  Anything  cast  or  formed  in  or  as  in  a 
mould. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1,  Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  all  the  van'eties 
of  outline  or  contour  given  to  the  angles  of 


the  various  subordinate  parts  and  features  of 
buildings,  whether  projections  or  cavities, 
sui-h  as  cornices,  capitals,  bases,  door  or 
window  jambs  and  heads,  &c.  There  are  eight 
sort5  of  regular  mouldings  :  viz.,  the  ovolo, 
the  talon,  the  cyuia,  the  cavetto,  tlie  torus, 
the  astragal,  the  scotia,  and  the  fillet. 
These  mouldings  ai-e  not  to  be  used  at  hazard, 
each  having  certain  situations  adajited  to  its 
reception,  to  which  it  must  always  be  apnlied. 
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Thus,  the  ovolo  and  talon,  fiom  tbeir  peculiar 
form,  seem  intended  to  support  other  im- 
portant monldings  or  nieiiibers  ;  the  cynia 
and  cavetto,  being  of  weaker  contour,  sh«>uld 
only  Vie  used  for  the  cover  or  shelter  of  other 
parts  ;  the  torus  and  astragal,  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  a  rope,  appt-ar  calculated  to 
bind  and  fortify  the  paits  to  which  they  are 
applied;  the  use  of  the  fillet  and  scotia  is  to 
separate  one  moulding  from  another,  and  to 
give  a  variety  to  the  general  prolile.  The 
ovolo  and  talon  are  mostly  placed  in  situations 
above  the  le\el  of  the  eve  ;  wlien  below  it, 
they  should  only  he  applied  as  crowning  mem- 
bers. The  place  for  the  scotia  is  universally 
below  the  Lvel  of  the  eye.  When  the  fillet  is 
very  wide,  and  used  uniler  the  cynia  of  a 
cornice,  it  is  termed  a  rnrona  ;  it  under  a 
corona  it  is  called  a  band.  The  curved  con- 
tours of  mouldings  are  jinrtions  of  either 
circles  or  ellipses.  In  Xoinian  architecture 
the  mouldings  were  almost  universally  rounds 
and  hollows  variously  combined,  and  fre- 
quently broken  uji  into  zigzag  lines.  In 
English  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
mouldings  are  bolder. 

2.  Joinery:  A  nmde  of  ornamentation  by 
grooved  or  swelling  bands,  or  forms  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  ol>iect.  There  are  nu- 
merous varieties,  as  the  bead,  the  astragal, 
the  cavetto,  the  echinus,  the  fillet,  the  fascia, 
the  ovolo,  the  ogee,  the  cynia,  the  recta  or  re- 
versa.  the  quirk,  the  bolection,  &c.  A  mould- 
ing is  said  to  be  stuck  on  or  laid  on,  according 
to  whether  it  is  made  un  the  edge  of  the  frame 
or  on  a  detached  slip. 

3.  Min. :  The  ore  found  on  the  top  of  veins 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

4.  Shivbnild. :  Giving  the  correct  outline 
and  depth  to  ship's  timbers,  &c.  It  is  one 
part  of  the  operation  of  forming  (q.v.). 

mouldins-board,  5.    [Mould-board.] 

moulding -box.  s. 

Fund. :  A  flask  in  which  the  sand  is 
rammed. 

monldin^-crane,  s.  A  crane  for  handling 
moulds  and  Ibisks  in  a  foundry. 

moulding-edge,  s. 

Shiphnild. :  That  edge  of  a  ship's  frame 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  is 
represented  in  the  draft.  The  other  edge  is 
the  beveling-edge. 

moulding-file,  s.  A  file  with  a  conca^nty 
ai1;ipt(d  to  di"ess  and  finish  moulded  surfaces. 
It  is  made  by  a  swage,  and  afterwards  cut. 

monldlngframe,  s. 

Foundintj :  The  templet  by  which  an  object 
is  shaped  in  loam-moulding. 

moulding-hole,  s. 

Fonndin-;! :  The  cavity  in  the  floor  of  a 
foundry  in  which  laige  castings  are  made. 

moulding-loam,  s. 

Fovndin^:  The  mixture  of  sand  and  clay 
used  in  loam-moulding. 


moulding-machine,  s. 

1.  I'liLstic-u.iork :  A  machine  for  the  maun* 
faeture  of  composition-moulding. 

2.  Aheet-metal  Witrkiiig :  A  kind  of  rolling- 
machine  fur  moulding  shet-t-uietal  to  shape 
for  cornices,  balusters,  and  other  purposes. 
It  consists  of  a  pair  of  rollers  of  countcriart 
form,  between  which  the  sheet  of  metal  is 
passed  to  give  it  the  required  outline. 

moulding -mill,  s.  A  planing-miU  fox 
shaping  timber. 

moulding-planes,  s.  pi.  Joiners'  planes 
for  making  immldings,  and  having  various  pat- 
terns, or  eniicave  and  convex  sides  to  form 
parts  of  mouldings ;  such  as  hollows  and 
rounds.     Match-planes. 

moulding-plough,  5.  Aplough  with  two 
mould-boaids  to  throw  the  soil  right  and  left; 
a  ridging-plough. 

moulding-sand,  s.    A  mixture  of  sand 

and  Inaiii  fur  nuikiug  moulds  fur  casting. 

moulding-saw,  s.  One  or  a  number  of 
circidar  .saws  for  blocking  out  strips  for  or- 
namental mouldings.  The  strips  are  fed  re- 
peatedly to  tlie  saw  at  ditlerent  angles,  and 
the  general  outline  of  the  desiied  moulding 
approximated.  The  work  is  generally  com- 
pleted by  revolving  planes. 

mould-warp,  s.    [Moldwarp.J 

mould'-y,  a.    [Eng.  moi!W(l)g.  ; -?/.]   Covered, 
o\ergrown,  or  filled  with  mould;  musty,  mil- 
dewed ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  mould. 
"A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 
Ou  all  silica  f un'd  wjtki  moul^iy  duuips.' 
Ad^lison  :  Milton's  Style  imitaled  out  <if  ^neid  Hi, 

*  moule,  v.i.     [Fr.  mouler.]    To  grow  mouldy ; 

to  niotdd  ;  to  waste  away. 

"Tliis  white  top  WTiteth  min  oUie  yerea  : 
Uiu  hert«  laiilso  mouied  aa  mu  liuies.' 

C/uiucer:  C.  T.,  S,Mr. 

mou'-lin,  s.     [Fr.,  =:a  mill  (q.v.).] 

(icol. :  A  waterfall  whicli  hollows  out  for  it- 
self a  chasm  or  channel  in  a  glacier,  ultimately 
breaking  through  it  and  carrying  with  it  Irag- 
ments  of  rock,  gravel,  &c.,  to  lower  levels. 

mou-lin-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.) 

Silk-man. :  The  operation  or  process  of  twist- 
ing au'l  doubling  raw  silk;  the  last  dressing 
of  silk  before  it  is  dyed. 

mou'-line,  mou'-lin-et,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  rope-winding   drum  of   a  hoisting 

machine. 

*  2.  A  portable  apparatus  carried  by  cross- 
bow-men for  wiiuling  up  their  bows. 

3.  A  kind  of  turnstile. 

mouls,  5.     [MooLS.] 

moult,  *  mont,  *  mont-en,  *  mont-yn, 
"mowt,  *moit,  i.i.  &.  '.  [ljr\\ .  hiuto  =  to 
change  ;  Fr.  viuer  =  to  nioi..t.] 

A.  Intruns.  :  To  cast  the  feathers,  hair, 
skin,  burns,  &c.,  as  birds  and  other  animals; 
to  mew.  (Seldom  used  except  in  reference 
to  the  shedding  of  feathers  by  birds.  Prot 
Owen,  however,  employs  it  of  the  Arachnida, 
the  Crustacea,  the  Epizoa,  and  the  Insecta.) 
{Invert.  Ai.inials  {lS4.i),  p.  390.) 

"Rohin-redbreoBts,  after  their  moulting,  prow  to  tw 
red  H^bi  by  degrei-s."— it«Cffn ;  Nat.  JJiit.,  J  8il. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shed  or  cast,  as  birds. 

"  So  shall  ray  nuticiijntioQ  prevent  your  discovery, 
and  your  sei-recy  to  tl>e  kine  and  queen  moult  uo 
feAUiei:"—Slmketp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  change,  to  get  rid  of. 

"  \Ve  all  mouit  our  nnmes  in  the  natural  couraeof 
life."— ^onfA^y  .    7^  Ductor.  ch  Ixix. 

•moult,  "molt,  5.  [MoifLT,  v.]  Tlie  act  01 
process  of  moulting  or  casting  the  featherSj 
liair,  ic. 

*moult'-en,  a.  [Eng.  moult;  -en.]  Being  in 
the  state  of  nioultiiig  or  casting  the  feathers  : 
having  moulted. 

"A  clip-winged  griffin,  and  a  mouttgn  raven.'' 

Sltakes/K  :  1  Senrjf  / »'. ,  UL  I. 

•moul-ture,  s.    [Multure.J 
*moan,  v.i.    [Mowe.] 

•  monnch,  *  maunch,  v.t.  &  i,    [Mukch.] 

mound  (1),  s.  [A.S.  viund  =  a.  protection; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  mitnd,  mond  =  a  protector, 
a  guardian  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  munt  =:a  protection,  a 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6t» 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wlio,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  oo  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =■  Uw, 
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prottctor  ;  Ger.  vorm'iiid  =  a,  giiitnliaii.     The 
form  and  mcaiiiirg  i*f  tlie  word  liave  Wen  i:\- 
fluenr-e'I  t»y  miri'it,  with  wliidi,  however,  it  la 
not  nearly  c-'unected.J 
•1.  A  pr-itcctlon,  as  a  body  of  men. 

"  Uo  weud«    ,  .  .  with  iwithe  eret  moimde.'' 

Puiit.  Soitgi.  \>.  180. 

2.  Somt'thinff  raised  as  a  protection  or  do- 
fence  :  an  a  liunk  of  earth  or  stone,  an  artili- 
Cial  elevation  of  earth  ;  a  rampart,  a  ftrnce. 

••  N'.iw  nil  (he  ■nin  of  warlike  Gr«or©  mirroiiiid 
Thy  dcstlucd  Ufiub.  niul  uimI  i\  imclity  moHiiiL' 

Potf«.   ffomer:  tMtsiuryxxiv.  102. 

3.  A  nntnral  elevation.  resemMinK  an  arti- 
flci^d  hi!.ip  of  i-arth  ;  ahidoi-k,  a  kuull. 

*  i.  A  barrier,  a  cuib.  a  limit. 

"Stich  as  l>ruko  ttiroutcball  mou mijof  law," — South: 
Btrjit'ins. 

mound  birds,  s.yn. 

Ornith. :  Tlie  same  as  Mousd-bimlders,  2. 

mound' builders,  s.  pi. 

1.  Anlhrop.  :  The  name  Riven  to  a  prehis- 
toric mce,  foinierly  hilialiitingthe  Mississippi 
Valley,  who  liavc  left  some  veiy  remarkalilc 
earthworks  83  their  only  memorials,  for  even 
tradition  is  silent  on  the  siilijo<*t.  The  lust 
known  pmii])  of  nmiinds  is  near  Xewark, 
Oliio,  and  ronsista  of  *' elaborate  earthworks, 
in  the  form  of  a  circle,  octagon,  and  sqnare, 
and  en(-h>se  an  area  of  abuut  four  square 
miles,  on  the  upp-r  terrace,  between  two 
branches  of  the  Licking  River.  Scattereil 
over  the  name  ]ilain,  and  crowning  tho  neigh- 
bouring hills,  are  numerous  tumuli  or  mounds, 
evidently  erected  by  the  same  people  that 
built  the  larger  works."  The  human  remains 
found  in  these  mounds  are  usually  so  nnn  li 
decayed  as  to  prechule  the  recovery  nf  a  sin-le 
bone  entire.  This  fact  Squier  and  Davis 
regard  as  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
tlie  mounds,  since  in  England,  where  the  moist 
climate  is  much  less  favouiMde  for  the  preser- 
vatiun  of  such  rcniahis,  perfect  skeletons 
have  been  found  after  being  buried  eighteen 
hundred  yars.  {Marsk,  in  Amer.  Juur)i. 
ScifHi-e,  July,  ISRO.)  Wilson  does  not  attribute 
to  tlient  so  high  an  antiquity  : 

••  Butwliile  the  rnoun-ltiHildrra  nre  e*Mntl«lly  pre- 
bl»U)rU-.  uttiinUi.;;  t..  ivll  New  W..1I.I  chronology,  llieie 
1«  nothing  111  tlif  iliNiloMire-i  hitherto  ui/ule  ciilculntcJ 
to  suy((r«t  for  tlifiii  nil  e\trp|iiely  leiiiute  irrft  .  .  The 
proLiiliility  rather  ia  that  tlie  ruins  of  Cltirk'a  Work 
on  Fort  AiKlt-iit  itvay  imitch  in  aiilluiiity  with  tllo^s 
of  EiiJiuiils  Noiiiiftn  keeps,  au.1  even  that  their 
biiUtlvra  iiiKy  have  liiigereJ  dti  liitu  ceiituriei  Dealer 
the  «([«  o(  Coluiiibua,"— /VcAi*fonc  Jfan,  321,  322. 

2.  Ornith.  :  (Sen  extract). 

"Tho  Mr^riiioililOm  (or  m/)uiiii-build^rg)  are  Another 
most  reitinrkHhle  Mini  niioiiifilotis  grouj)  of  buil^'^ 
U'atlaei.  0->g.  iiM.  Anitiutlt.  i.  3V3, 

moiind  (2),  5.     [Fr.  monde;  fVom  Lat.  mun~ 
dus  —  tlie  world.] 

Her:  A  ball  or 
glol>e,  the  sign  of 
Bovereign  nuthoiity 
and  majesty,  and 
fonning  part  of  the 
regalia   of  an   ern- 

fieror  or  king.  It 
B  siirniouTited  by  a 
cross  and  encircled 
with  a  hoiizontal 
band,  from  the  up- 
]'er  edge  of  which 
8]'rings  a  semicir- 
cular bind,  both 
enriched  witli  pre- 
cious stones.  MOUNb. 

*m^nd,  v.t.    ( Mound (1),«.]    To  fortify  with 
a  mound  ;  to  f'-nce  iti. 

"  Bruah  the  hntik*  thnt  mftund  our  nllryH  " 

Drttyton:  Miuet  KlyBtntn,  Nyiiii>hM  & 

•m^nd'-cd,    a.      fKng.    innu ml  il),  s.  :  'fd.] 
.Shiijicd  like  a  mound  ;  possessing  a  mound. 

*m^nd'-l6ss,  a.   [Eng.  ttioutuI  ; -lesi.]  With- 
out a  niouiiu. 

U(Siin'-8COr,    s.      [A  corrnntion  of  vionsleur 
(_j.v.).  J    (For  def.  nw  ctym.) 

m^nt,    ».      [A.S.  mifn(,   f^om  Lat.  montem, 
aceuH.  of  Tnoti«=  a  mountnln.] 
I.  Ordivnnj  I.nntptufit. : 

1.  A  high  hill  ;  a  moimtain.  (Sow  only 
nsed  In  poetry,  or  im  ;iti  atlribntivo  to  anamti  : 
M,  Mount  Vesuvius,  Mnuul  Sinai.) 

2.  A  mound,  n  fence  ;  a  imlwark  for  defence 
or  attack  ;  an  embankment. 

"  lit  iiiliiht  W9  nhiit  mniititt  they  hail  tit  ahurt.  lima 
out.  KDil  whiit  niituit>ivr  t hero  wm  of  warlike  wUlkTB." 
—hnultgi :  Uut.  q/  Turkf*. 


3.  A  menus  of  mounting  on  hoi-seback ;  an 
aid  to  mounting. 

4.  That  which  one  mounts ;  a  horse,  with 
the  appurtenances  utcessary  for  riding. 

5.  A  sheet  of  pai)er,  cardboard,  &c.,  upon 
which  a  drawing  is  jdaced.  It  is  generally  of 
larger  size  than  tlie  object  placed  on  it,  and 
of  a  tint  that  will  aid  its  genentl  etfecl. 

*  6.  A  bank.     (Cf.  Mont-de-pUU.) 
"TlieM  exniiiples  conflriiiet)  nie  in  k  resolution  (o 
put  f^.rlh  tlmt  |H«>r  tJ»kiit  lioj  hath  piven  lue.  uot  l'^ 

Cirlicul.irexch!\iia'«--8.  hut  tu  bAiiksorxiountjof  jwilK- 
iity,  which  win  not  break."— /taMtL 

II,  Technicaihj : 

1.  Fort. :  A  cavalier  (q.v.). 

2.  I{er. :  The  representa- 
tion of  a  moun*!  or  hill 
covered  with  gniss  and  oc- 
cupying the  bottom  or  base 
of  the  shield.  It  is  usually 
represented  as  bearing  a 
tree.  Wlien  depicted  green 
it  is  called  a  mount- vert. 

11  (1)  Mount- greced,  movnt  MOUiiT. 

in  degrees : 
ihr.  :  Mounts  cut  In  the  form  of  steps. 
(2)  Monnt-vwunted  : 
Her.  :  A  mount  with  a  hill  upon  it. 

motint,  *  mont-en.  *  mount-en,  v.i.  &  t. 
(I-'r.  vioiittr=  to  mount;  Irom  viont  =  a  hill, 
a  mouut  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  i/tonfar;  ItaL  Pwntare.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  rise  up  ;  to  rise  on  high  ;  to  ascend. 

"Doth  the  entire  yrn^unt  up  at  thy comiiuuiil.  and 
makeheruL-atoubighlf"— ./oAlii.  2T. 

2.  To  climb  up. 

'*  Here  will  Tallwt  mount." 

Shakesp.  :  l  Uenrp  r/..  ii.  L 

3.  To  rise ;  to  tower ;  to  be  raised  or  built 
to  a  great  height. 

"  Though  Mb  excellency  mount  up  to  the  hea\-eii«, 
and  hU  hexd  T^.\vh  uuto  the  clouda,  yet  he  ah.Lll 
yeriBh."— Jeftxx.  fl. 

4.  To  be  mounted  upon  anything ;  specif., 
to  get  or  be  on  horseback. 

"  Mounted,  upou  a  hot  autl  fiery  steetl." 

Shaktisfi.     /iichitrUir..V.2. 

5.  To  amount ;  to  rise  in  value  or  amount : 
as,  The  expenses  mounted  to  a  largo  sum. 

B,  Tratisitive : 

L  Ordimiry  Language : 

L  To  raise  aloft  or  on  high  ;  to  lift  up. 

"The  fleiid  Ir-oketl  U|>  nUil  knew 
His  mounted  sciIh  aloft. '    MiUon  :  /'.  L.,  iv.  1.014. 

2.  To  cliiub ;  to  ascend  ;  to  go  up  to,  or  on. 

"  Afnunt  tliou  my  horse,  ami  hlile  thy  spurs  in  hi  in. 
Till  he  havu  brought  thi-e  up  to  yi'tuler  trv(i|>3." 

Sh'ikafi. ;  julitia  Catar,  v.  S. 

*  3.  To  form  a  path  up. 

"  The  6tftlr»  that  mount  the  Capitol  " 

Shake.ip.     Ci/mbeline,  L  6. 

t  4.  To  copulate  with ;  to  cover. 

5.  To  put.  or  ]dace  on;  specif.,  to  furnish 
witli  a  hoise  or  horses  for  riding. 

"UiiloM  the  adage  iou»t  bo  verified. — 
Thiit  hcygarh.  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death." 
fih-ikeaii:  3  lUnru  »'/.,  i.  4. 

6.  To  raise  Into  position,  or  place  in  readi- 
ness for  service  ;  to  prepare  for  use  or  service ; 
to  make  ready. 

"  Let  France  anJ  Enelaud  mount 
Their  battering  camiou  chargeil  to  the  iiU'Uths." 

Shakctp.  :  Kinn  John,  It. 

7.  To  cover,  or  set  round  with  a  mouut  or 
setting  of  something  necessary,  useful  or  or- 
namental :  as,  To  mmint  a  drawing— that  Is,  to 
set  it  in  a  frame  or  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  <-ard- 
board,  &c. ;  To  mount  &  diamond — that  is,  to 
put  it  in  a  setting. 

8.  To  carry  as  an  enulpment  ;  to  bo  fur- 
nished or  equijipod  Willi;  as,  A  fort  mounts 
twenty  guns. 

*  9.  To  raise  in  rank,  degree,  or  position. 

"  He  wan  <liiblHvl  and  tnounted  from  hU  owne  meane 
rnnUe  to  the  title  of  a  kiug."—lipe«U :  Hut.  <Jre>it 
Ilrd..  bl(  Ix  ,  ch.  XX. 

II.  Technicidbj : 

1,  Aficm*  ;  To  arrange  microscopic  objects 
for  permanent  preservation.  In  the  dry  and 
ui. coveted  state  they  are  sometimes  mounted 
on  discs  of  cork,  leather,  or  jutsteboanl.  witli 
a  coating  of  lauip-black.  They  niny  bo  affixed 
by  marine  glue  or  Canada  l>alKani.  S«>mo 
nmst  be  mounted  in  liquid  placed  in  glass 
cells.     {r,rij)ith  .t  Ilfn/ri^j). 

2.  Theat. :  To  prepure  for  rcprescutallou  on 
a  stage  :  as.  To  moioU  a  |)lay. 

%  To  mount  giuint :  [Gvahv.  i.,%  (3)]. 


moOnt' -  a  -  ble.  n.  [Eiva.  mnunt.  v.;  -able.] 
Abk'  to  be  mounted;  ca]>able  of  being  moun^  d 
or  aiiCeudeU. 

mount'-ain,  *  mont-aine.  '  mont-aTn, 
*  mont-ayne,  '  mont  oyne.  *  mount- 
aine, '  mount  ayn,  *  mount-ayne.  s.  k 

a.  [O.  Fr.  iwntaiijuf.  inontmur  (Fr.  vwutaguf), 
from  Low  Liit.  mciU/mra,  vwntuna  =  a  moun- 
tain ;  ft-'iin  Lat.  montanus  =  mountainous; 
from  vtniis  (genit.  vwntts)  =  a  mouutaiu ;  Sp. 
ma nta na  ;  Ital.  nioiif(Tj;na.l 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Oniinary  Language: 

1.  A  large  or  very  high  hill ;  a  large  mnap 
of  eiuth  rising  to  a  great  height  above  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  land  ;  a  high  elevation  or 
prominence  upon  the  earth's  surface  :  a  bigb 
mount. 

"It«eeme.l  Hom«  mountain  rent  and  rlTen, 
A  chiiniR'l  for  tho  atrcaiu  had  kivvu. 

Svlf     R:hrb]/.  It.T. 

2.  Something  of  very  great  bulk ;  some- 
tiling  very  large. 

"  I  tihould  have  been  a  mountain  of  DitulilB7.'^ 
Shakesp- :  ilrrrj/  Wive*  nf  Windsor,  lU.  i. 

3.  A  kiml  of  wine. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geog. :  Mountains  usually  exist  in  chains, 
the  highest  being  the  Himalayas.  Kincluu- 
gunga  (28,170  feet)  was  considefcl  tlie  highest 
till  the  discovery,  in  Dec.  1843.  of  Mount 
Everest  (i".',o02  feet).  The  Amies  conie  next. 
Their  highest  peak  is  Sorala  (25.207  feetlt  The 
highest  peak  in  Xurtli  America  is  Mount  Logan, 
in  Britifh  Anierita,  near  Alaska  (l9,5b(M'eet). 
The  Alps  are  the  highetit  mountains  iu  Europe. 
Mount  Bhmc  (15,744  feet)  being  the  loftiest 
peak.  Parallel  to  a  leading  DionntHiu  chain 
there  are  in  some  cases  two  others  of 
inferior  elevation,  one  on  each  Biile,  Thus, 
parallel  to  part  of  the  Himalayas  are 
the  Sivvalik  Hills,  or  Sub-Himalayas,  of  in- 
ferior elevation  to  the  centi-al  chain.  In 
studying  the  geography  of  a  country,  the 
mountains  or  hills  claim  attention  tlrst.  for 
from  tliein  flow  the  rivers,  and  the  direction 
of  these  regulates  the  position  of  the  towns, 
the  most  powerful  factors  in  political  geo- 
graphy. 

2,  Cent. :  In  1833  M.  Elie  de  Bennmont  pub- 
lished  the  hypothesis  that  a  variety  of  inde- 
jieudent  mounUun-chains  lia\o  been  thrown 
up  suddenly  at  particular  periods,  and  that 
all  such  chains  which  have  risen  conteui- 
poraneously  are  jiarallel  to  each  other,  thout;h 
widely  apart.  Sir  Ohas.  Lyell  controverted 
these  views,  and  i>roved  that  every  great 
mountain  is  the  result,  not  of  one  upheaval, 
but  of  many.  (LyJl :  Frin.  of  HeoL,  ch-  xi  ) 
The  com|tosition  of  the  ditferent  parts  of  a 
mountain  regulate  its  form  ;  trappean  rocks. 
for  instance,  tending  to  make  one  or  more 
table-lands  with  ]'recipitou3  sides,  and  graiiita 
a  roundc<l  t^p.    (Volcano.  ] 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  mountain  ;  exist- 
ing, growing,  or  living  on  mount^itns  ;  natural 
to  mountains  :  as  mountain  goats,  mountain 
air,  &c. 

2.  Full  of  or  coverod  with  mountains:  as. 
moinitaiJi  distnct.H. 

3.  Like  a  mountniu  In  size  or  bnllc ;  of  oz- 
traordiuary  size  or  bulk  ;  very  laix". 

U  (1)  The  Old  Man  of  (he  Mmutain  :  (l)The 
Imnum  Hassan  ben  Sahbali  el  Ilomairi.  (2) 
Sheik  Al  Jebal,  Prince  of  the  Assahsins, 

(2)  Tlie  Mountain: 

Fr.  [list. :  A  naino  originally  ap]dted  to  the 
extreme  democratic  jmrty  iu  the  lirst  French 
Revolution,  from  the  cucumstance  of  thi-ir 
occupying  tho  highest  seats  in  the  hall  of  tho 
National  Convention.  The  term  is  st  ill  applied 
to  the  more  advitnco4  section  of  the  demo- 
cratic  parly. 

%  Obvious  compounds :  Mmtntntn-cttVf, 
mountain'Cliff,  mount'iitt'raijle.,  mnuutain-flooil, 
nountain-itund,  mouutttin-mift,  mnuiitnin.ptias, 
rnountain-jtith,  mountain-aide,  mountain-top^ 
mountiiiudnrrrnt.  Ac 

mountoln-ash,  «. 

Hot.  .  I'ljrva  Aucuftarla,  a  trp**.  ten  to  thirty 
feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  corymbose 
compnutid  cymes  of  cream-whltn  rtowen*,  and 
scarlet  U'rneM  with  yellow  llesh.  Wild  In 
niountainoUH  4iHlricta  uf  Eurn|>e.  Called  rI>'I 
the  |{t)WHn-tree.  /'.  nmtricauu,  a  Uearly  alli<  >! 
HpeeieM,  hiin  purple  fndl. 

mountaln-avons,  t.    [Drtas.; 


t>6ll,1>^;  p6Tlt,  j^^l:  oat,  ^ell,  ohoras,  9hln,  bonph;  go.  i^om  :  thin,  this :  sin.  an;  oxpoot,  Xenoohon,  exist.    -lAg, 
-olau,  -tlan  =  slx^n.    -tlon,    Blon  -  atiiln ;  -(ion,  -^ion  -  ztiilu.    -clous,  -tlous,  -aloua  =  slibs,    -bio,  -dlo,  &c  :=  b^l«  dcL 
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znoun tain-barometer,  s.  a  port:ii'le 
barimieter  (iesi;;iied  lor  measuring  veitiL-al 
heij^hts  aliove  tlie  sea.  It  is,  consequKiitly, 
more  ciirefully  made  and  accurately  adjusted 
than  the  comnion  barometer. 

mountain-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Emhallonnra  inontictila,  a  social  bat 
from  lava,  Bnrueo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  is  alxuit  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  a  tail  half  an  inch  Inn^'.  General 
colour,  chncolale-l.r.'wn,  lighter  beneath. 

•  mountain -billow,  s.  A  wave  of  ex- 
trauidiiiary  or  unusual  size. 

"Tbiis,  when  ft  mounts in-bilt'niB  fonms  and  ravea,** 
Pope:  HoTner;  Iliati  xvil.  310. 

moMntain-blue,  s.  A  native  carbonate 
of  cnpjier,  which  is  liable  to  change  its  tint  to 
j-reen  if  uiixtd  with  oil. 

mountain-bramble,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Cluudberry  (q.v.). 
mountain-bunting,  s. 

Ornith.  :    The     Snow-bunting.       [Plectro- 

PHANRS.] 

mountain-cat,  s.    The  wild  cat. 

•■  Like  wniiitaiii-i'at  who  ttimnla  her  young. 
Full  »t  Fitz-Jaiueas  tliront  he  apriuii,'." 

Scute :  Ladu  of  the  Lake,  v.  18. 

monntain-chain,  5.  A  chain  or  range 
of  nioiinlaius. 

"  To  tlie  east  are  wild  mountain-chain$." 

Longfellow :  D'tscooerer  of  the  North  Cape, 

mountain-cock,  s.    [Capercailzie.] 
mountain-cork,  3. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  asbestos  (q.v.),  suffi- 
ciently \va\\X  to  float  oa  water.  Called  also 
Mountain-leather. 

mountain- crab,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  G^carcinus  (q.v.X 
mountain- curassows,  s.pl. 
Ornith. :  The  snli-lamily  Oreophasinae  (q.v.). 
mountain  -  damson,    s.      [Damson,  s. 
11(1),  (j).j 
mountain- deer,  5.    The  chamois. 

•■  It  ts  a  t'lsk  of  (Ii'ubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  yo^tt  i)r  moutitaindeer." 

Scott :  Lord  <4  the  Jtlei,  Iv.  S. 

mountain-dew,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
givfu  til  8cntch  whiskey,  as  having  in  former 
times  often  been  Ket-retly  distilled  in  the 
raountiiins,  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the 
excise  officers. 

•'  Breail.  cheese,   and   mouvtuin-dcw  were  lihemlly 
fKivn\c>i'—EJiiibnr:ih  Even.  Coiirant,  JftU.  22.  ISJL 

mountain-dulse,  s.    [Dulse,  U  (2).] 
mountain-ebony,  s,    [Daubinia.1 
mountain-eyrio,  s.    A  nest  on  the  top 

"The  bird  of  J- 


of  a  mountain 

■■The  hiril  ( 
Fierce  from  his  m^Hntain-ftriD  dmvuwanl  drove." 
Pope:  Bonier;  Ot'^jsey  xU.  630. 

mountain-flncb,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  Bramble  or  Brambling- finch, 
Fringilla  monti/ringilla. 

mountain-flax,  s. 

Min. :  One  of  the  popular  names  for  ami- 
anthus (q.v). 

mountain-foot,  s.  The  foot  or  bottom 
of  a  mountain. 

"  Upon  the  rising  of  the  ^nountain-foot." 

Shakesp.  :   Two  GentUmen  of  V«rona,  V.  S. 

mountain-goat,  s.    [Mazama.) 
mountain-green,  s. 

1.  Min.:  (Malachitk]. 

2.  Bot.  :  [Mduntatn-pridk), 
mountain-hare,  s. 

Zool. :  Leyms  varialiiVis,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  paits  of  both  hemispheres;  it  re- 
places the  Common  Hare  (Lcpiis  europfeits)  in 
Ireland  and  parts  of  tsootland.  Ears  and  tail 
short,  the  summer- coat  fulvous -gray,  be- 
coming white  in  cold  climates  in  the  winter. 
Absent  from  Central  Euruite,  reappearing  on 
the  Alps.     Called  also  the  Is'orthern  Kare. 

mountain-head.,  s.  The  top  of  a  moun- 
tain.   {Wordsworth:  Tho7-n.) 

mountain  -  high,     adv.      [MoiraTAiNs- 

HlCH  ] 

mountain-holly,  s.     [Holly,  s.  f.) 
mountain-howitzer,  $. 

Orchi.  :  A  short,  light  piece  of  ordnance  of 


large  calibre,  to  fire  shells  and  ca.se-shot,  but 
not  solid  shot,  with  small  charges  of  powder. 
Once  constructed  of  cast-iron,  bronze,  or 
wrought  iron,  but  now  superseded  by  small 
steel  or  "  screw  "  guns,  which  are  in  two  parts, 
and  screw  together. 

"The  moii'irnin-howitier,  the  broken  road  .  .  . 
Porteud  tlie  deeds  U)  come." 

liyron:  ChUds  Harold.  L  &L 

mountain-laurel.  & 

Brit. :  KalmUi  iati/olia,  one  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrete. 

mountain-laver»  s. 

Bot. :  A  gelatinous  Alga  of  the  genus  Pal- 
mella. 

mountain  -  leather,   «.       [Mountain- 

CORK.J 

mountain-limestone,  & 

Geol  :  A  term  introduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith, 
"the  father  of  En-Iish  geology,"  to  designate  a 
series  of  oJeareous  rocku  called  byConybeare 
carboniferous  Umestone.  The  term  mountain 
implies  that,  i"s  England  where,  in  one  place, 
according  to  Prof.  Hull,  it  is  4,000  feet  thick, 
it  rises  high  above  tin-  surface,  constituting 
precipices,  &c.  It  is  often  cavernous  ;  it  is  well 
developed  in  Derbysliiie,  South  Wales,  and 
Somei-set.  Typically  it  is  massive,  well-bedded, 
light  bluish  giay,  reddish,  or  black  in  colour,  in 
some  parts  homogeneous,  in  others  crystalline. 
In  Scotland  it  separates  into  thin  caharenus 
strata,  alternating  with  yellow  and  white  sand- 
stone, dark  shale,  and  seams  of  coal  and  lime- 
stone. In  some  places  the  mountain  lime- 
stone is  composed  mainlyof  orokenencrinites, 
in  othei-3  of  foraminifera,  corals,  bryozoa,  &c. 
Of  moUusca  .  334  lamellibi-anchs,  2U0  gastero- 
poda, with  various  pteroj'uda  and  cephalo- 
poda, have  been  f<mnd  in  it;  and  more  than 
seventy  species  of  fossil  tish.  It  was  de- 
posited 'n  an  oct-an  whii'h  extended  as  far 
as  the  bnited  States,  Canada,  and  Arctic 
America.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  moun- 
tain limestone  for  turning  into  lime,  it  con- 
tains valuable  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  &c.  It  also 
receives   a   good    polish,  and   makes  a  tine 

marble.      [CARBONlFEROUS-SYSTEil,] 

mountain-linnfct,  s, 

Ornith. :  Linotci  7n.o/i(tiiHi,  distinguished  from 
the  Ccnnnon  Linnet  and  the  Redpoles  by  the 
greater  leiigtli  of  its  tail,  and  by  its  reddish 
tawny  throat.  A  winter  visitor  to  the  south- 
ern parts  of  En:,dand  ;  but  it  breeds  in  the 
north,  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Scottish  islands 
every  season.    (YarrelL) 

mountain-liqnorlce,  s. 

Bot,  :  Trifoliuvi  alpimtvi,  the  roots  of  which 
have  the  sugary  flavour  of  liquorice. 
mountain-mahogany,  s. 

Bot.  :  Betula  lenta. 

mountain-meal,  a.   The  same  as  Beroh- 

MEUL  (q.v,). 
mountain-milk,  s. 

Min,:  An  amorphons,  soft  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  resembling  chalk,  liut  lighter, 
more  pulverulent,  and  harsher  to  the  touch. 

moantain-m,int,  s. 

Bot,  :  Pyomntheinum  vwntanvm,  and  the 
genus  Pycuanthemura.  The  species  are  Ameri- 
can. 

mountain-moss,  «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Selago, 

mountain-parsley,  i. 

Bot.  :  Selininil  oreosri i nmiu 

mountain-pepper,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  seeds  of  Citpsicnm  fdnaioi. 
mountain-pride,  mountain  green,  s. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Upathdia 
simplex. 

mountain-rice,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  variety  of  the  rice  plant;  grown  in 
various  mountainous  partsof  Buropeaud  Asia. 

2.  The  genus  Oryzopsis. 
mountain-rose, «. 
Bot.  :  Rosa  alpiita, 
mountain-soap,  «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  0R0Pt0N(q.T.^ 

mountain-sorrel,  s. 

Bot.  :  Oxyria,  a  genus  of  PolyRonaceffi, 


mountain-sparrow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Fasser  viantanus,  the  Tree-sparroii 
(q.v.). 
mountain-spider\7ort,  s. 

Bot. :  Antlu-riciiin  strotinuvi. 

mountain-spinach,  s. 

Bot.  fC  Hort.:  Atriplex  kortmsls,  cultivated 
near  Paris,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Britain,  foi 
the  leaves  which  are  used  as  spiiiaclL 

mountain  stone -parsley, «. 

Bot.:  Athainanta  libanotis. 

mountain-sweet,  s. 

7i  V.  .*  A  Canadian  name  for  Ceanolhia  ameri- 

canus. 

mountain-tallow,  a. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Hatchettine  (q.T.)» 
mountain-tobacco,  s. 

B  /.  tt  Hort. :  ArniM  vwntajiOy  a  composite 
plant,  a  native  of  Switzerland.    [Arnica.] 

mountain-wood,  s. 

Min. :  A  brown,  wood-like  mineral  formerly 
referred  to  asliestos,  but  most  of  this  is  now 
included  under  pilolite  (q.v.). 

mountains-high,  adv.  To  an  exceedina 
height :  as,  Tlif  waves  were  runuiug  mountairui' 
high. 

moiint'-ain-cer,  s.    [Eug.  vumntain ;  -eer.] 

1.  One  who  dwells  among  monntiins. 

"The  knowledce  tlint  he  could  briuK  into  the  field 
tfae  cUyiiiures  oi  five  tliuus.'iiK)  hi.tf  npiitheu  mouit 
taineertS'—Macaatay:  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xllL 

2.  One  who  climbs  mountains ;  one  who 
practises  or  is  fond  of  mountaineering. 

moiint'-ain-eer,  v.i.  [Mountainekr,  «.]  To 
climb  mouiitaiuB  for  auuisemeiit  or  for  scien- 
tific purposes.  (Generally  found  in  the  pr*- 
seut  participle  or  participial  noun.) 

"  moSjit'-ain-er,  s.  [Eng,  mountain;  -er.]  A 
mountaineer. 

*  moiint'-ain-et,  s.  [Eng.  mountain  ;  dimin, 
surt".  -ct.]  A  little  mountain,  a  mount,  a  hil- 
lock. 

"Two  fair  mountninfts  In  the  pleasant  v^  ol 
Temiie.  'Sidtiey :  Arcudia.  bk.  1. 

mo^t'-ain-ous,  *  mount-an-ous,  a.  [O, 

Fr.  montaigneiix,  tvoin  moutaigne  =  a.  mount- 
ain (q  V.).] 
L  Full  of  mountains;  hilly. 

"And  now  the  vessel  skirts  tlie  atrnnd 
Of  mountainous  Nortliuiiiberltuid." 

Scoit .  ■Harmion,  IL  tS. 

*  2.  Inhabiting  mountains. 

"The  reiiiiiaiit  .  »ie  iguorntit  and  mnuntainous 
peoiile."— Bucoii  ■  Ett'iyi-.  0/  Vici-^Uudeof  Thinyt. 

3.  Like  mountains ;  exceedingly  large ;  hup-^. 

•' The  moun'ainoujrbillowsaiid  capricious  gales  of  ti.# 
Antiirclic  wMi."—Macatday  .  Biit.  Eng..  ch.  xilv 

*  4.  Exceedingly  great. 

**  MountaiTuna  error  too  highly  heapwJ." 

ahaketp.     Cortolanus.  ML  t. 

•moilnt'-ain-OUS-ness,  s.  (Eng.  mountain- 
ous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mountainous. 

"  Annenin  in  bo  called  from  tbs  mountainoutnest  of 
1 1. "— i' r  cT  e  ico  uJ. 

"mo^nt'-ange,  s.  IMotrNT,  v.]  Amount, 
quality,  degree,  extent. 

"Of  al  tberciiienniit  ofal  niyn  otber  care 
ts'eeette  I  nought  the  moitnt'tum-ir  of  a  tare." 
Chaucer:  C.  T .  1.672. 

*m6^nt*-ant,  a.  [Fr.  montant,  pr.  par.  of 
mon,(er  =  to  mount.]  Raised  on  high;  lifted 
up. 

"  Hold  np,  you  sluts, 
Voor aprons  m"uiitiint.' 

Shakesp  :  Timou  of  Alhent.iV.^ 

mo^nt'-e-bank,  *  mount-i-banke,  ».  & 

a.    [Ital.  montamhanco,  from  O.  Ital.  vionta  in 
hanco  —  VL    mountebank,    from    nio ntor«  =  to 
mount,  and  banco  —  a  bench.]  IMount,  Bank.] 
At  As  substantive  : 

*  I.  A  quack  doctor :  one  who  nicmted  on 
a  bank  or  bench  at  a  fair,  or  on  some  oth<v 
occasion  of  public  concourse,  to  proclaim  the 
virtues  of  the  drugs  which  he  had  for  sale. 

"To  hear  mauntebnnJa  b!»ranE"e.  to  see  >>eiirs  danc* 
and  toaetdkiirsittosen."  — .i/<u«i</My    H ist. Eng..  en.  \u. 

2.  A  boastful  and  false  pretender  ;  a  quack, 
a  charlatan. 

•■  Ours  p.irceM'd  ont,  as  tbfne  hare  ever  been, 
Gud's  woi-ahipaml  the  mouutebn'ik  Iwtween. 

CoK"*c.-  .■  Frogreu  of  Error.  ISO. 


late,  Hit,  iSre,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore.  wolf.  worX  who,  son :  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot; 
Syrian,    eo,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


mountebank— mouse 
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'B*  As  (uij. :  Quack,  false,  sham. 
'•  Much   like  ti)  tltt-se   moutittba'iJc  clilrurgiaiia."— 
P.  1/olland      riuUitxA't  Jioralt,  ^  13&. 

*inoiizif -e-bank,  v.t.  &  t.  [Mountebank,  s.J 

A.  Traits,:  '^  cheat  by  false  boasU  or 
pretences. 

'*  I'll  m'>u'itfbnnk  their  lovea. 
Cog  tbcir  taearU  ln>iu  lUcin.' 

ShaMetp:  Cariolantu,  UL  2. 

B.  Tntmns. :  To  play  the  fool. 

"Thts  [Mltry  moimtebankinff  rui-u-k." 

Coilait  ■  BurU»iu«  uyon  ilarUique,  p.  221 

•moiint'-e-bink-er-^,  s.  [Eug.  mounte- 
Ui nk ;  -try. \  The  priiici pies,  practices,  or 
lialiitfiofmountebankH  ;cliarlatanfy, quackery. 

"The  only  tnie  expetllnit  (■«]  yet  untried  (whiUtalt 
others  nre  cxix^rimeiit'-d  tu  lie  but  mere  empirical  slnte 
Tnount«banturs/)."—Uttmmund  :   Worki.  Iv,,  609. 

•mo^t'-e-l)?ink-18ll,  a.  [Kn^-.  ■mounte- 
bank;  -ish.]  Like  or  beflttingaiiiuuntebank  ; 
jug-ling. 

"Some  hocu».pocui  mid  mountcbankish  trick»." — 
BotTfU  ■  furl-f  of  lifotti.  p.  ST. 

•  mounts- e- bank -ism,  s.  [Eng.  mouiUe- 
hank;  -wm.]  The  saiue  as  Mountebankerv 
(q.v.). 

mo^f -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Mount,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Raised  up  or  placed  on  anything  high  ; 
Bpi;cif.,  on  horseback,  ridin;^. 

2.  Secured  or  placed  upon  a  mount,  as  a 
picture. 

II.  ller. :  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  bearing 
a  rider,  and  also  to  ilie  i)lacing  of  a  cross,  &c., 
upu[i  steps  :  as,  a  cross  mounted  upon  greces  or 
tlL-grees. 

*  inoiinted-andrew,«.  Amerry-andrew; 

a  mountebank.     {Davies.) 

mounted -patrol,  s.  A  body  of  armed 
men  palndling  on  liorseback. 

mounted- police,  5.  Folico  who  sene 
on  horseb^iijk. 

*mount-en-annce,  s.  [Mountance.] 
AniDUiit  in  value,  quantity,  or  ext<int. 

"She  hud  uut  rid  tbtt  mountenaunce  vt  k  fHirht." 

apeiuer .  F  (^.,  V.  vi.  S6. 

mount'-er,  «.    [Eng.  mount,  v.  ;  -cr,] 

1,  One  who  mounts  or  ascends. 

"  SiK-h  iihiiMeiiess  wan  never  shown  ; 
Tiiey  were  twu  gaJlaiit  'nnutifen" 

Drayton  ;  Sympkidi/i. 

2.  One  who  mounts  ornaments  or  sets  :  as, 
a  mounter  uf  diawings. 

*  3.  An  animal  mounted  ;  a  monture. 

•rnoUnt'-ie,  «.    [Mounty.] 

m  J^t  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.     [Mount,  v.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  eiibsta^tive : 

1.  The  act  of  ascending  or  rising  on  high  ; 
a.scent. 

2.  The  act  of  getting  on  horseback. 

3.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  setting  with  a 
mount ;  the  setting  of  a  gem,  drawing,  &c. 

4.  A  setting,  as  of  a  gem  ;  a  frame,  as  of  a 
picture  ;  a  back  stillening  or  supjmrt,  as  of  u 
print,  ma]),  &c. 

5.  The  harness  tackle  of  a  loom. 

6.  The  carriage  and  tackle  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

7.  Tlie  ornamentation  of  the  stock  of  a 
fowling-|dece. 

8.  Tlie  fastening  of  a  piece  to  be  turned  on 
the  nuindrel  of  a  lathe. 

9.  The  ]>rcparinganobJectof  natural  science 
for  microscopic  observation. 

10.  The  angle  which  the  slot  in  the  stock  of 
a  jiluiio  makes  with  the  sole,  whereby  the 
aii;:le  wliich  the  "  bit,"  or  inui  of  Iho  plane, 
makes  with  the  stulf  to  be  planed  is  regulated. 

H.  (PL)  Harness  furniture. 

mounting  -  board,  mounting  -  pa  - 

per,  >.      ihe  .same  us  .Moint,  s  ,  1,  0. 

•  moUnt'-Ing  Ij^,  adv.  [Eng.  mounting  ;  -ly.) 
So  as  to  muuiil ;  by  rising  or  mounting. 

■■|I)leni*i!  furji.y, 
So  mountlnglif.  I  toucb'd  tliv  »tnrs.  uicltinu^ht.'' 
J/iutiaff§r :  Old  Auw.  IL  1. 


*  moiint -let,  s.     (Eng.  moun^,  s.  ;  dimin.  sutT. 

■Ut.\    A  little  mount  or  mountain  ;  a  hilt 

"Tho<<e  BUQwy  mouiitUti  through  whicb  do  crvcp 
The  milky  riven*.  th»t»in-nity  l.rt-d."" 

P.  FieU-her     Chrittt  i'ictt^i/  *  TritimpK 

*  mo^t'-j^,  *m6iint'-ie,  *.   [Fr.  montu,  from 

Tnonler  =  to  UMuui.] 

Hawk. :  The  rise  of  a  hawk  in  the  air  after 
its  prey. 

"The  ajwrt  which  Biisillua  would  shew  to  Zclnmne, 
wiu  the  mounty  uf  a  Lttou,'—6idiieif  :  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

mou-r'ir'-i-a,  s.  [From  iivmriri,  the  native 
name  of  Mouriria  guianensis.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Mouri- 
riace<e  (q.v.).  It  resembles  Melastuma,  but 
has  not  its  conspicuous  ribs. 

mou-rir-x-e  -SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  iiMmriri(a); 

Lat,  (em.  \'\.  adj.  suff.  -e^e.J 
Hut.  :  A  tribe  of  Melastomaceae. 

mourn,    *  mome,    *  moume,    *  murn, 

*  muxne,  v.i.  &  i.  [A.S.  murnan,  vieurmin 
=  to  grieve;  cogn.  with  Jcel.  morua;  Goth. 
'nuinrnan ;  U,  li.  Ger.  inAjrndn.  From  tiie 
same  root  as  Murmur  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  grieve,  to  sorrow,  to  lament ;  to  ex- 
press or  ieel  sorrow  or  grief;  to  be  sorrowful, 

"  And  when  the  wife  of  Uriah  heiird  that  I'rlah  her 
hnslKUid  waa  deiid,  Blue  muumed  fur  licr  kiul>au<l" — 
i.samiiel  xi.  26. 

2.  To  wear  the  customary  habit  of  sorrow  ; 
to  wear  moiu'ning. 

"WemoMm  iu  black,  why  mourn  we  not  In  blood  T" 
i>haketp. :  1  lleHry  Vl..  i.  l. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lament,  to  grieve  for,  to  bewail,  to 

deplore. 

•  2.  To  utter  in  a  mournful  manner  or  voice. 

"The  luve-lun»  nlghtiut,-hle 
Nightly  to  tbee  her  eud  mju^  tnuurneih  wetl.~ 

JItUo7i:  Cvmua,  235. 

•mourn,  s.     [Mourn,  r.]    Mourning,  sorrow. 

"  A  pretty  feat  to  lirlve  your  mnurn  awny," 

U recite  .   Loohin-j-^Uus /or  Lonitun,  p.  12i. 

"moume,  5.     [Fr.  Tnor;i€.]     [Morne.] 

1.  The  head  of  a  tilting  lance. 

"  Uia  lancet  (Were  coluuic-d  with  huolu  ne&r  the 
ynournv.'  —Sidney 

2.  The  end  of  a  staff. 

mourn' -er,  s.     [Eng.  mourn;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  niourns,  grieves,  or  lameuts  at 
auy  loss  or  niislurtune. 

"  While  Trojan  captives  here  thy  mournerj  etay. 
W'eepiUl  Ihouit^ht,  and  uiumiurall  the  day.  ' 

Pope.   1/oirur  :  Jiitid  xvni.  Z29. 

2.  One  who  follows  a  funeral. 

"  Like  to  mourncrg  cjvrrying  forth  thvlr  dead." 
J)niytfjn  ■  iSanjiu    Wart,  bk.  vi. 

*  3.  Anj'thing  suited  for  or  used  at  funerals. 

"  mourn' -er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  maunier ;  -ess.] 
A  leiiiale  mourner. 

"The  piluoipal  »iour-n«rei«appAralled  asftnctquier- 
easw,' — futbrookc.  ^mitli;  Livet  itf  the  tiorhcleyt,  p.  21L 

mourn- ful,    *  moume -full,   a.      [Eng. 

■iiiouni ;  -Jniil).] 

1.  Full  of  sorrow  or  grief ;  sorrowful,  griev- 
iug. 

2.  Sad,  doleful  ;  causing  sorrow  or  grief. 

"  111  niliiL-led  throuk'B  the  Ureek  and  Trujan  train 
'i'luoii^Ti  lieaiid  uF  caniago  avarL'h'd   the   tiuiurnful 
plain.  ■  Pofn:  :  Jiotuer  ;  Itkud  vii.  frua. 

3.  Expressive  of  mourniug  or  sorrow;  ex- 

hibitiii;^  the  appearance  of  giief. 

"  A  lenten  (ai-e  ...  a  ■mour^^f^Al  ditty."— &>u(A  .' 
SeriHotu.  Vol   vi.,  ecr.  3. 

mournful-widow,  «.     [Mouenino- 

WIDOW  (•!)  \ 

mourn -ful-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  mouDi/ul;  -ly.] 
ill  a  muiirnlul  manner;  with  mourning  or 
sorrow. 

"  Beat  thou  tbs  drum  tbnt  it  xiwak  vtourn/ulty" 
Hhakftfi.  :  Corioluiiuf.  V.  i. 

mburn'-ful-ncss,  5.   [Eng.  moun^/^u/;  -ness.i 

1.  The  quality  nr  state  of  being  mournful. 

"Slug  of  Kllsa'a  Used  mottrti/ulii^u." 

P.  PMcher  :  To  my  Ciiuuit.  If.  it.,  finj. 

2.  An  appearance  of  sornjw  ;  a  show  of  grief. 
mourn' 'ing,  *  moom-yngo,  pr,  par.,  a., 

.V  ,f.      [MoUftN.l 

A,  As  pr.  jiar. :  (See  tlio  verb). 

B.  Asadj. :  Grieving,  i>orn>wintj ;  oxprcsslvt 
of  ur  intended  to  express  grief  ur  sorrow  :  as, 
mourninf;  gurmeut^. 


C.  As  substantive : 

\.  The  act  of  grieving  or  lamenting;  gnef, 
aorrow,  lamentatiiin. 

"f%u  Ihv  days  ot   wrvpinp  and  iitouming  for  HoMl 
were  ended.  —Deulrrvitomy  xxx.\\\  6. 

2.  The  customary  dress  worn  by  mnurnera. 

"No   Athenian,   tbrrmgh   my    ucan^.  ever  pat  ca 
mourniiij.  —Latn/hume  .    Plularjt  ;  PtTiclrJ. 

motiraing- coach,  s.      A  coach   draped 

in  l>lack,  and  drawn  by  black  horses,  used  at 
funerals. 

moumlng-dove,  s. 

Orniih. :  CulunUia  atrotinensis.  Named  from 
the  plaintiveness  of  its  note.  Called  also  the 
Caroline  Turtle-dove.    (Peabody.) 

moumlng-rlng,  s.  A  ring  worn  in 
memory  uf  .i  dece;is.  d  relative  or  friend. 

mourning- widow,  s. 

But.:  (1)  (ieraniwn.  plucwii;   (2)  ScahU^a 

atropurpurea. 

mourn' -ing-ly,  udv.    [Eng.  mourning;  -/y,] 
After  the  niunuer  of  one  uiourning  ;  sadly. 
"The  king  spoke  of  liim  admiringly  and   m^>um' 
ingly:  -.-^Mkip.  :  Atfs  H  eil  that  Endt  WtU,  i.  U 

moiU'n  -ite  (n  silent),  s.    [Mornite.] 

moum'-x-val,  s,  [Fr.  mnrnijU  =  a  trick  at 
cards.]  In  the  g:nne  of  gleek,  four  cards  of 
tlie  same  sort,  as  four  aces ;  lieuce,  four  thinfr 
of  the  same  kind. 

'  mourn'  -  some,  a.  [Eng.  moum;  -sonu., 
tjad,  mournful. 

"A  mellow  noise,  very  low  and  moums'tme.'—* 
hiackmore.   L*frnu  Ifoonv,  ch.  HI 

moi^se,  *  mous  (pi.  mi9e,  '  myes),  s.  [A.8. 

vtus  {i-l.  viys);  cogn.  with  iJut.  muu-;  Ieel.  lati* 
(pi.  myss);  Da.  muus;  Serv.  vius ;  Ger.  nuitis ; 
Uuss.  muish;  Lat.  mus;  Gr.  fivi  {vius};  Fen. 
mush;  Sansc.  miislui  =  a  rat,  a  moiuje.l 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  »ame  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  What  mitle  the  nwuc  i^en  the  rat T" 

iiQum- :  C.A..  at 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  familiar  term  of  endeanuent. 


(2)  A  swelling  arising  from  a  blow,  and  of  a 
mouse  colour  ;  a  black  eye.     (ifajw;.) 

(3)  A  i>articular  piece  of  beef  or  mutton 
below  tlie  round;  the  part  immediately aL>ov6 
the  knee  joint.  (Called  also  mouse-piece,  or 
mouse-buttock.) 

IL  TccUniailly : 

1.  lilasting :  A  match  used  iu  firing  guiu 
or  mines. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  ball,  kuob,  or  puddening,  worked  oa 
a  rope. 

(2)  A  turn  or  two  of  rpun-jarn  uniting  the 

{)oiiit  of  s  hook  to  the  shank  to  preveut  its  an- 
looking. 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  jtopular  name  for  the  smaller  speciea 
of  the  genus  Mus,  the  larger  ones  being  called 
rata.  Three  are  fc-urupean:  the  Common  or 
doiiiesiic  mouse,  Mus  muscutus;  the  Long- 
tailed  Field-mouse,  M.  sijlvaticus ;  and  Uie 
Harvest-mouse,  M.  viinutus  o\-  mrssorius.  The 
Common  Mouse  is  dusky-gray  alxive,  ashy 
underneath:  the  tail  abmit  as  Ittng  as  tlie  body. 
The  Field-mouse,  which  is  reiidish-gniy  above, 
white  niulerneatli,  is  l.ir;;ei  ;  Ici^ihe  tail  shorter 
than  the  body.  The  White-footed  Mouse 
{lltupftouiyit  leHfi'piit],  \»  \i:ry  coniniun  in  tho 
Vniteil  States.  The  Ilarvettl  Mice  are  repro- 
sented  In  (his  cuunli-y  by  species  of  Oehetodon. 

(2)  Various  animals  more  or  less  reseiubltDg 
the  Common  Mouse  [I].  Thus,  by  Shrew 
Mouse  is  meant  the  Common  Shrew,  :>ons 
vulgaris ;  the  Short-tailed  Fiuld-muuso,  ia 
^ryi((»/(i  agroftis. 

4.  Kutom. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Amphlpy- 
ridie, 

^  *  A  num  oramousf :  Something  or  uothiDg. 

mouse  bane, .«. 

Hot. :  AcoHitum  myoctonun. 

mouse  bird, «. 

Oruith.  :  The  Iltenil  translation  of  the  Dutch 
Atiiiavugri  the  name  given  by  tlie  selllei-s  in 
Natal  arul  Cupe  Colony  U*  the  mem)>ei-u  uf 
lIiiSAOii'rt  genus  Cidiiis.  The  ptquitar  name 
may   have  reference  either  to  the  geneially 


hStU  b^ ;  p^t.  Jtf^  ;  oat,  9eU,  chorus,  9htn,  benph  :  go,  f^om ;  thin,  fhls  :  sin,  a^  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  o^st.    ph  =  C 
-«lan«  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    slon  -  shun ;  -0on,  -^lon  -  zhuu.    -olous,  -tious,  -^slous  -  shiis.    -bio.  -<Uo,  •f^c.  -  b^L  doL 
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dun  or  slate-coloured  jilumage  of  the  birds, 
or  to  their  mouse-like  habit  of  creeping  along 
the  boughs  of  trees,  with  the  whole  tarsus 
applied  to  the  branch. 
mouse-buttock,  s.   The  same  as  Modse, 

A,  1.  2  (3). 

mouse- chop,  5. 

Bot.  :  Mesembryanthemum  murimtTTU 
mouse  -  colour,   s.      The   colour  of  a 

mouse 
mouse -coloured,  a.     Coloured  like  a 

mouse. 

mouse -ear,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Hieracium  Pilotdla ;  (2)  Cerastium 
vtilgatum. 

%  Bastard  Mouse-ear  is  HieraciuTtt,  Psendo- 
PUosella. 

Mouse-ear  chickweed  : 

Hot.  :  The  genus  Cerastium. 

•  mouse-fall,  *  mowse-feUe,  s.  [Ger. 
mansejalk.]    A  nujuse-trap. 

m,ouse-liole,  s.  A  hole  inhabited  by  a 
mi'use;  a  hole  where  niice  enter  or  pass; 
Leuce,  any  verj'  small  liole  or  i)assage. 

"He  can  creeji  in  at  ii  motise-hole,  but  he  bood  grows 
too  big  ever  tu  fc'et  out  ■J.^mu.'  -'SiiUtttff/teet. 

mouse-hunt,  s.     A  hunt  after  mice. 
mouse -like,  a. 

Zool. :  Keseuiblingamouse;  having  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  mouse  ;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  section  Myoniorpha  (q.v.) 

mouse-piece,  s.  The  same  as  Mouse,  5., 
I. :;.  (3). 

mouse-sight,  s.  Myopia;  Bhort-sighted- 
ness.  near-si;j;htedness. 

mouse-skin,  s.    Tlie  skin  of  a  mouse. 
MoiLS€-skin  rag-leather : 
Bot. :  Racodiuvi  celluTt, 
mouse -tail,  a. 

LuU-iuy : 

1.  Tiie  ranunculaceous  genua  Myosunis 
(q.v.).  The  Couauon  Mouse-tail  is  Myo:^irus 
m'liiiiius.  It  is  fiom  two  to  six  inches  high, 
vith  linear  spathulate  fleshy  leaves,  and  a 
single  smalt  gieenish  flower.  Found  in  coni- 
tcids  aud  waste  places  iu  Euglaud. 

2.  The  genus  Mygalurus. 
3-  Deitdobrium  Myvsums, 
mousethorn,  s. 

Hut. :  Ctntaiirta  mijaaintha. 

mouse-trap,  s.  A  trap  designed  to  catch 
mice. 

*  mouse-trap,  v.t.  To  catch  as  mice  in 
a  trap  ;  to  cusnaie. 

mouse,  v.i.  &  t.    [Mouse,  s.] 
A«  I ntraiisitive : 

1.  To  catch  mice  ;  to  hunt  for  mice. 

"A  fakuu,  towriug  in  her  i)riile  of  iil»ce, 
Was  b;  H  mouaimj  owl  liawkVi  ut,  and  kiU'd.** 

ithuKetp.  . .  JiutiWA,  IL  4. 

•  2.  To  watch  craftQy  or  slyly,  as  a  cat  for 
nice. 

"  A  whole  assembly  of  mouxing  a.iiuts,  asder  the 
mnsk  of  ze^il  and  guuU  Uiituri;,  lay  ui&uy  klu^'dums  iu 

S,  Transitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  tear  to  pieces,  as  a  cat 
ft  mouse. 

"  ilouang  the  flesh  of  men." 

khiKcai:  .   tiing  John,  11.  Z 

2.  Naut. :  To  fasten  a  standi  line  across  the 
ripper  iwirt  of  a  hook  to  prevent  uuhookiu£ : 
as.  To  nwuse  a  hook. 

lA^se'-kin,  s.      [Eng.  moitse^  s. ;   dimin. 
eutl.  -Kin.]    A  little  lutujse. 

"Frisk  about,  pretty  little mousekin. '—Thackeray  : 
rirgiinitna.  cli.  xxxviii. 

no^'-er,  s.     lEng.  movs(e),  v. ;  -er.]     A  cat 
eager  and  successful  in  capturing  mice. 

"  Wheu  you  have  fowl  Iu  the  I.-irder.  le;ive  the  door 
Opeu.  iu  pity  tu  the  tat.  If  she  be  a  good  mouser."— 
Swift;  ttutructiont  to  iicrvant^ 

mous'-ie,  5.    [Eng.  mottse  ;  dimin.  suff,  -i«,  -^.] 
A  diuiiuutive  of  mouse. 

"  But,  Jlfntsie,  thi'U  are  uo  thy  bine, 
Iu  jiroviug  foresi-htmay  be  Viuu." 

Burnt:  To  a  Mouse. 

Ill6^'  ing,  a.  &  s.    [Mouse,  v.] 

A«  As  adj. :  Catching  mice ;  good  at  mous- 
ing. 


B<  As  substantive  : 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  catching  mice. 
IL  Technically : 

X.  Loom:  A  i-atchet  movement  in  a  loom. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  lashing  or  latch  connecting 
the  bill  with  the  shank  of  a  hook. 

mousing-hook,  s. 

Naut.:  A  liook  secured  by  a  mousing  pass- 
ing around  its  two  brandies  and  closing  its 
mouth,  in  order  to  prevent  it  fmm  straigliten- 
ing  out  when  suppoiling  a  heavy  weight  or  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  uusliipping, 

mdnsse-line't,  s.    [Fr.]    Muslin. 

mousseline-de-laine.  s.  [Muslin-de- 
laine.] 

monst,  v.t     [JIvsT,  s.]    To  powder,  as  hair. 

"Aud  theu  moMt  it  like  the  auld  miuiater'a  wig?"" — 
Scott:  Anliquary,  ch  x.,  p  37C. 

moiis-ta^he',  mus-tache'.  *mus-tach- 
eo,  *  mUS-tach-io,  s.  [Fr.  mmistache  =^  a 
moustaclie,  from  Ital.  vio>-tacc'ui-=^B.  iAi:e.  a 
moustache,  from  Gr.  fiva-ra^  (mnstax).  gonit. 
^vo-TOivo,- (mHsfa/.o5)  =  the  upper  lip,  a  mous- 
tache; Sp.  7)ios/acA,o  =  awliiskcr,  a  moustaclie.] 

1.  Lit. :  Tlie  hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  men. 
(Frequently  used  in  the  plural  form,  thnu:h 
having  a  singular  meaning.  Formerly  applied 
to  the  whiskers.) 

"To dally  witli  my  mtistachio." 

:ihitkesp. .  Loi-cs  Labour's  Lost,  v.  1. 

2,  Fig. :  A  veteran  soldier.  (Longfelloio : 
CJUldren's  Hour.) 

moustache-monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Ccrcopitkecus  cej-has.  It  is  mottled 
greenish,  the  throat  white,  the  nose  and  lips 
blue,  aud  the  whiskers  orange ;  the  end  of 
the  tail  in  the  male,  chestnut. 

moustache -tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Gould's  name  for StemaUucopareia, 
the  Whiskered  Tern  (q.v.). 

m6u':t'-ed,  a,  [Moust.]  Powdered  as  a  head 
of  hair. 

"Can  ye  say  wha  the  earle  was  wf  the  black  cout  mid 
the  moiisted  litad.  tli;it  >v;w  wi"  tlie  LAird  of  Caiiu- 
vreckan  t "— i'coW :  It' a w rCci/.  v\i.  xxxvi. 

*  mo^§'-y,  a.  [Eng.  mous(e);  -y.]  Like  a 
mouse  ;  full  of  mice. 

mou'-tan,  «.  [Chinese  Meu-iang  =  King  of 
huwers.] 

Bot.  :  Pceonia  Moutan,  the  Chinese  Tree 
Pfeony,  a  shrubby  plant  said  to  be  ten  T  et 
high  in  the  north  of  China,  though  only  three 
to  tive  iu  Englisii  gardens. 

mouth,  •  mouthe,  •  mowth,  *  muth,  s, 

[A.y.  mudh;  cogn.  with  Dut.  mnnd;  Sw.  ynun; 
IceL  muiLHr;  LJan.  viund;  Goth.  viuiUJiS,] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 
U.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  mouth  In  any 
respect ;  as — 

(a)  Tliat  part  of  a  river,  stream,  creek,  &c., 
by  which  its  waters  are  discharged  into  a  sea, 
ocean,  lal;e,  iic. 

"  He  c!\.me  aud  Liy  at  the  nu>uth  of  the  haven,  dariug 
them  to  tigtit,'— A«oU«  .-  But.  ff  the  Tarket. 

(6)  Tlie  opening  of  anytliing  hollow  ;  the 
opening  through  which  any  vessel  is  charged 
or  emptied. 

•'Turu  the  matrfh  of  s^Irss  over  the  candle,  and  it 
will  make  the  water  lise.  —Laarn  :  Jt'at.  UnC, 

(c)  The  opening  by  which  a  place  is  entered  ; 
an  entrance  or  passage:  as,  the  mouth  of  a 
cave. 

"This  Is  the  mouftS  of  the  cell." 

SlMkcifj.  :  Temped,  It.  L 

(2)  A  WT7  face  ;  a  grimace. 

*  (.1)  A  principal  speaker ;  a  mouthpiece ; 
one  who  speaks  lor  another. 

"  Every  coffee-bouse  has  foiiio  particular  Bt-iteaman 
helotigiu.;  tu  it.  nlio  ia  the  mouth  of  the  street  wh^ce 
lie  lives."— ^ddiiO'i. 

*  (4)  A  cry,  a  voice.  (Shxikesp. :  Henry  T., 
ii.  4.) 

*  (5)  Way  of  speaking ;  speech. 

"  There  nre  mauy  ol  this  m.in>  mind,  thnt  have 
not  this  maua  mouth."— Uuni/an :  PUgrim't  J^rogrcss, 
pt.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  The  cavity  containing  the  organs 
of  tiste,  mastication,  and  iiisalivation.  It  is 
bounded  in  front  by  the  lips,  ou  the  sides  by 


tlie  internal  surfaces  of  the  cheeks,  abo\e  by 
tlie  hard  palate  and  teeih  in  the  upper  Jaw, 
below  by  the  tongue  and  muenus  meuibrane 
between  It  and  the  hiwtr  jaw,  with  the  lower 
row  of  teeth,  aud  behiud  by  the  sofk  palate 
and  fauces. 

2.  Fortification: 

(1)  The  outer  or  widest  part  of  an  embia* 
sure.    The  narrow  pait  is  tlie  neck. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  trencli  most  remote  from 
the  besieged  place. 

3.  Joinery:  The  slot  in  a  plane  to  receive 
the  bit,  and  discharge  tlie  sliaving. 

I.  Mach. :  The  o]>ening  of  a  vice  betwem 
its  eliois,  chaps,  clieeks,  or  jaws,  as  they  ai-e 
indiflereutly  tenued. 

5.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  The  charging  opening  of  a  furnace 

(2)  The  hole  iu  a  furnace  out  of  which  melted 
metui  (lows. 

6.  Music : 

(1)  The  opening  in  an  organ  pipe  whence 
the  wind  emerges.  Being  direeted  against 
the  lip  or  wind-cutter,  it  acquires  a  vibration 
wliich  is  imparted  to  the  column  of  air  :n  the 
pipe,  piodueing  a  musical  siiund.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  flageolet  is  similar. 

(2)  In  a  flute,  the  edge  of  the  opening 
against  which  the  air  from  the  niuuth  of  the 
performer  is  cut,  the  vil  i-ation  tliereby  im- 
parted being  communicated  to  the  colunni  ot 
air  in  the  tube.  The  lutch  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  tube  beyond  the  nmnth,  and  ihc 
holes  allow  the  length  to  be  varied  so  as  to 
produce  varying  notes.     [Pipe.] 

7.  Physiol. ;  The  mouth  assists  in  mastication, 
salivation,  taste,  and  speech.  The  practice  of 
eating  too  rapidly  is  tlie  chief  cause  of  dys- 
pepsia and  its  consequent  ailments,  by  the 
non-mechanical  reduction  of  the  food. 

8.  Saddlery:  Tlie  cross-bar  of  a  biidle-bit, 
uniting  the  branches  or  the  rings.  The  moulh 
gives  chai^eter  to  the  bit  ns  the  straight 
mouth-piece,  or  arched,  severe,  jointed,  wired, 
clothed,  or  with  rollers. 

%  (1)  Bullet  in  Moidh:  An  expression  the 
origin  of  which  is  not  clear.  The  following 
explanations  have  been  given  {Illus.  Lo7id, 
Keu'S  (Echoes),  June  7,  ltS4)  ; 

(1)  In  the  seveutetuth  ciititr^',  when  iriatchliKks 
Were  iu  u  e.  the  ftulillei"  tJLiufil  I  lie  t*""  '"  «"»-'  hind, 
the  iii:itch  li(;hted  at  both  euds  iu  the  other,  aud  the 
bullet  iu  his  uiouth. 

(2)  From  the  shot  fitted  iu  the  mouths  of  fl«l(l-|iltce« 
wiit-ii  a  Kariisnii  tlmt  lins  c  :)ittuliitt-il  Ui.'iivlieH  out 
with  the  houuui-s  of  wjir.  In  liotU  these  wises  it  would 
be  iu  reailiue&s  foreejvice. 

(::)  From  the  [iractice  of  swallowing  uiuaket-hulli^ts 
to  remove  ill  -.c  or  colic  j'niiis.  Iu  rur.il  ili-tricts  numil 
Bhot  are  held  to  lie  a  s-ivt-iviL-u  remedy  lur  what  is 
piHnil;u-ly  kuo"u  as  "  lisiuy  ol  the  lights. ' 

Or  it  may  be  froiu  the  pr.utice  formerly 
connuon  iu  both  services  lor  a  man  whilst 
being  flogged  to  hold  a  bullet  between  his 
teeth.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  tbd 
phrase  is  expressive  of  determination. 

(2)  To  make  a  mouth,  to  vw?:e  moiiths:  T? 
make  grimaces  ;  to  make  a  wry  face ;  to  de- 
ride, to  mock.     [ilOLTH,  s.,  I.  2  (2).J 

"Make  mnutJis  upon  me  when  t  turn  my  back.* 

:ihakesp.  :  MiUsumiiier  JViffhts  Oreatn,  lil.  Z 

mouth-footed,  a.     Having  certain  feet 

altered  into  masticatory  organs. 

Mouth-footed  Crustacea:  [KtomapodaJ. 

•  mouth-friend,  s.    One  who  professes 

friendsliip  without  really  f-iehng  it;  a  fahio 
or  pretended  friend.    {6hakesp:  Timonf  iii.  6.) 

mouth-gauge,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  de\ice  for  measuring  a  horse's 
mouth,  consisting  of  a  gauge  whidi  answers 
as  the  mouth-i)iece,  a  stationary  cheek-piece 
on  one  end,  and  a  sliding  cheek  on  tlie  other, 
with  a  set  screw  to  hold  it  in  any  dcsii'ed  posi- 
tion. On  the  lower  arm  of  liie  sliding  cheek 
there  is  another  slide  held  to  its  place  by  a 
set  siiew.  The  first  slide  is  ustd  to  obtain 
the  exact  width  of  the  horse's  month  ;  tlie 
slide  on  the  lower  ann  of  the  sliding  cheek  is 
used  to  measure  the  height  of  the  bar  of  the 
month,  each  of  the  bars  beiug  gauged  in  inchea 
and  fractions. 

mouth-glass,  s. 

Bent'i^try:  A  small  mirror  for  inspecting 
the  teeth  and  gums. 

*  month-honour,  s.  Civility  or  xespect 
outwardly  expresscl  without  sincerity, 

"  Curses  uot  loud  hut  Jeep,  moiith-honow,  lireatb. 
SifUes/j.  :  Miibeth,  V-  & 


fate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  wliat.  f^,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'irc,  sir.  marine ;  go.  p2t; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worlt,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    eB,oe  =  ©;ey  =  a;qji  =  lew. 
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*  mouth-made,  a.  K.\iireii8ed  without 
■lDt.'eiiiy  ;  iuxUiicure. 

*'  These  moutJ^mnda  towb. 
Wblch  bre&k  themaelvu  to  swt-Arlii(;  I** 

montli-orsan*  «.    Fan-pipe.s. 

**  A  »'t  of  |>aii-|>l[>«i  betUx  known  t'>  the  initnv  ns  a 
moulKorjan."  ~  l/n-Jkaru  :  Jut«(cfteJ  ttg  lioi  ;    i  >'tl  qf 

mouth-plpe,  «. 

1.  Hie  lart  of  a  mnslcal  wind-instroraent 

to  winch  tbu  mouth  la  atiplied. 

2.  An  or}23u  pipe  liavtng  a  lip  to  cut  the 
■vi'uA  escaping  tiiiungh  an  aperture  iu  a  dia- 

Jihr.iglU-       [l-LUTE-OKGAN.] 

mouth-speculum,  s. 

Surgery: 

1.  An  instrnnient  for  depressing  the  tonjrue 
and  reusing  Uiu  soft  puLate  to  expose  ttiu  pos- 
terior fauces. 

2.  A  frame  to  keep  the  jawa  apirt  while 
operating  lu  the  mouth. 

XnOUth,  V.t.  &  i.      [MUCTH,  8.1 

A^  Transitive: 

*  1.  '!o  speiik,  to  utter. 

"Tbeue  mercy  ful  myliJcliclie  numfJied  these  wordea," 
Piert  f'iotcmaa,  )i.  tW7. 

t  2.  To  utter  pompously,  or  with  a  mouth 
affectedly  big. 

"  If  you  nxouth  It  AS  lu.-uiy  of  your  players  do."— 
BSnk»*i».      Ua-nlet,  ill.  2. 

*  3.  To  seize  in  the  month  or  with  the 
teeth  :  to  tike  into  the  mouth. 

•■  She  found  the  veil,  nml  rtuiuthiiig  it  all  o'er 
■With  Itloudy  Jaws  tliu  lifi-le«i  j>n,-y  uliv  t.-i..-." 

l^utUen:  Vvid  ;  Metam..ri>h'i*«tVr. 

*  4.  To  chew,  to  eat,  to  devour ;  to  tear 
irith  the  teeth. 

•■  t'ortie  caiTifd,  Jet  anch  as  be  x>onrfl  go  aud  eleaD, 
Aiid  alter  Itty  Cittcl  to  mouih  it  U|>  v\v\\\.  ' 

Tuuer :  U,i*t,andria. 

*&  To  form  by  the  mouth;  to  lick  into 
6ba])e. 

"Tlie  beholder  at  first  night  Imnnte*  the  eniiiliiK 
form  to  i\i<i  mouthiii'j  ot  the  daui.'— Aroima.'  Ku^ar 
Jirr.urs,  bk.  tli..  tfci.  vL 

*  6.  To  reproarli,  to  insult. 
B,  Intransitive : 

1,  To  speak  with  a  big  or  affected  voice ;  to 
talk  i)umi)ously  or  airectedly. 

"NAy.an  thf-u'ltmoF^rh. 
rU  rant."  Shakctf/.  :  J/amM.  v.  1. 

•2.  To  niakemoutlis  or  griuiaces ;  to  mock, 
to  grimat-e. 

**  Wtrll  I  knnw  when  I  am  gone. 
How  abe  munthi  behind  my  hack." 

Tennytuii  f  t  uion  of  Sin.  110. 

•8L  To  Join  mouths;  to  kis3  ;  to  bill  and  coo. 

*•  He  woiilil  mouth  with  a  hegs^."ShaJcetp. :  J/ca- 
l*irt  /or  Me<uar€,  til.  Z. 

dd^fh'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  Tuoutk:  •ed.] 

1.  Furnished  witli  or  h:iviiiji  a  month;  in 
composition,  aa  ha-id-moutlml,  ioul-mcmtntd, 

*  2.  Open,  gaping. 

••  TliOM  mouthMi  wouud*.  which  valiantly  he  took.* 
.VinJtcsp.  :  1  Henry  If.,  1,  3. 

1 3.  Uttered  with  a  bi;^  or  pompous  voice. 

*  i.  Taken  into  the  nioutli  ;  chewed. 

"  Flrvt  m»iUh^U  to  lio  but  •walluwed."— 'iAoJtMp.  .* 
Bamiet.  iv.  i 

•5.  Haviii;,' speech  ;  sjieaking. 
"I  nm  alowo  mouthtd  and  alowe  Umgaei,''—Exo<U 
It.   (is.'.i.) 

*  m^^h'-er,  «.     (Eng.  mouthy  v. ;  •er.1     One 
wild    iiiouiliH ;    a   pompous    or   afTccted    de- 

cluinii-r. 

m^th  -ful,  s.    [Eng.  mouth,  andfiiH.] 

1.  Ah  much  ns  itt  requisite  to  lltl  the  mouth. 

"  At  I'vat  duviiun  tbctu  nil  at  a  muut'fiJ.' 

aiutiufMp.  :  foicut.  IL  L 

2.  Any  sinnll  quantity. 

•■  A  ifoat  8<|liii(  out  f'T  a  mmithfut  of  fresh  (rraaa, 
eharr'>-d  her  old  jiot  Ui  ■>)iuu  Uiu  door  till  she  cauio 
liack.'  — i.  A'«(rur>^«.'  l-'nbl*f4. 

ro^tb'-loss, ".     W.u^.mmith;  -?<•.«.]    Dcstl- 
tutA,-  of  a  mouth  ;  having  no  mouth. 

O^iith'-plefO,  «.     [Kng.  Ttumthy  and  jiifce."] 

1.  That  part  of  a  musical  wind  luHtrument 
which  i»  put  into  tlie  niohtli  of  the  peiTornn-r. 
In  the  case  of  liraHM  inHlrumcntH  the  end  of  the 
InHlrutiii'iit  Ih  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the 
lips,  and  in  the  ciisn  of  reed  liiHtrumenta  tlie 
reed  itself  is  insertecl  in  tlie  iimiith. 

2.  A  tulie  by  which  a  ct^ll^  or  ci^arctto  la 
hehl  in  tlie  mouth  while  b^'iug  siuuked. 


3.  One  who  acts  as  spokesman  for  another ; 
one  who  speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  utliers. 
**  I  oome  ttaa  7nou/hpleet  of  our  King  to  Doonn." 
Ttnuypon:  Uerutnt  i  EnU,  1,644. 

•  moilth'-^,  a.    [Eug.  mouth;   -j/.]    Full   of 
talk.  ' 

"  Another  «ald  to  a  nwnfhy  advocat*," — PutUnham  : 
Shff-  Poetie.  bk.  ill.,  eh.  ivli. 

mov-a-bil'-i-ty,  *mov-a-bll-l-tlc,  s. 

iKng.'  vwixLbl(e);  -ity.]    The  quality  or  st^te  of 
being  movable. 

"  And  tho  been  thiike  that  stahMe  been  fixed  nigh 
to  the  hrst  gi  dlu- 1,  ttiei  suriiiouiiU-ii  the  order  uf 
dtyttiii-ible  riuiuuiii,ilie."~Vnaiicer :  H^ciiu,  bk.  Iv. 

mov'-a-Me,  movc'-a-We,  *  moe-ble, 
'  me-ble,  *  mev-a-icle,  a.  &  s.    [O.  1  r. 

mml'le,   moui'ab'e,  from    Lat.    TnobilUt    from 
vwveo  =  to  move  (q.v.).  j 

A.  As  adjcitive  .* 

1.  Cajiable  of  being  moved;  that  may  or 
can  bo  moved,  lilted,  carried,  couvejcil.  or 
otlierwise  shifted  from  one  place  to  anollier; 
susceptible  of  motion  ;  not  fixed  ;  portable. 

"  William  .  .  .  ev  -n  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  cities 
and  paliiccs,  slept  In  'tis  aiuall  nivvoalila  hut  o(  wood." 
—Jlaaiutai/:  UttL  KTij.,ch.xv'u 

2.  Changing  from  one  time  to  another ;  re- 
cuniiiy  at  varying  times  or  dates ;  uot  tixed  : 
as,  a  movable  feast. 

*  3.  Changing,  inconstant,  varying. 

"  Lest  thou  ehoulde-tt  iKJiidcJ  the  path  of  life,  her 
wayH  ;ire  moveable,  thut  tuuu  caust  uot  kuow  tliem."— 
Proverbs  v.  6. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  capable  of  being 
moved.    [II.] 


II.  Late: 

1.  Kng.  IxLw  (j^enemlly  in  the  plural)  :  Any 
part  of  a  niun's  goods  whicli  are  caiiabh;  of 
being  moved  from  place  to  place;  goods, 
wares,  fiirnituri',  &c.,  as  distinguished  from 
houses  and  lands. 

"  Already  he  had  entrusted  hi"  most  valuable 
mnrii'j!ct  to  the  care  of  scvci.il  forci);n  Auibasbiidora." 
~Aiaettulay  :  JiUl.  Eng..  cb.  ix- 

2.  Scots  Law :  Evry  species  of  property 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  does  not  de- 
scend to  the  heir  in  heritage,  as  distinguished 
from  tieritaye. 

•  m6v-a-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  (Eng.  movahI{e); 
-uL]     Furnislied  ;  provided  with  movaljles. 

xnov'-a-ble-ness,  move'-a-ble-ness,  5. 

[i-AiQ.' moviible. ;  -iiess.l  Tin:;  qualiiy  or  slate 
of  being  movable ;  possibility  to  be  moved ; 
movability. 

"  It  seenia  Du  Kf oulln  tooke  bis  errour  at  leastix  lae 
touchiii);  the  rnfuinifi  •■.icfsnt  the  poles  of  the  etiuaiur 
from  Jusepa  Scaliger."— i/(iA«wi/f .■  Apolvgie,  uk.  ii., 
vb.  111..  S  U 

mov'-a-bles,  s.  -pi.    (Movable,  II.] 

mov'-a-bly,  movo'-a-blj?,  adv.  f^ng. 
vwvab\J.v);  -tij.]  In  a  movable  luanuer  or8t;ite; 
so  as  to  be  moved. 

'"Ills  back-piece  h  coiiinoaed  of  eighteen  i)late*, 
mn-nilfly  joiiiL-d   t<>t;etlicr  by  as  mauy  luunnedl«t« 

move,  *  moeve,  •  move,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 
movoir  (l-'r.  mouvoir),  from  Lat.  movto  =  to 
move;    Sp.    &    Port,    mover;    ItaL    movcre, 
miiOL'ccc.l 
A.  Trojiiffirc; 

1.  To  change  the  position,  poKture,  or  place 
of;  to  cause  to  ditiiiKe  from  niie  ])ositioii  to 
flhothrr ;  to  carry,  lilt,  draw,  luish,  or  other- 
wise sliift  from  one  place  to  another. 

2.  Specif.,  in  chess,  drau^hta,  Ac,  to 
clumi^e  the  ]>osition  of  a  iiiiin  or  jiicce  in 
tlio  course  of  tlie  game  :  as,  To  move  a  pawn. 

3.  To  incite,  to  call  ujion,  to  advi»c. 


i.  To  stir;  to  excite  or  rouse  the  feelings 
of;  tontl-ct. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

((()  To  excito  to  fecllnga  of  anger,  to  exa»- 
l>eiato,  to  annoy. 

*"niak'tterm'M-«dhlni.*'     Wfik»»p. :  0(A«l/«,  Ir.  1. 
(h)  To  atfect    Willi    fcclin^^s  of   tcndeiiicas, 
kiiidiicsH,  or  c<unp(f*Hiuii  ;  Ui  touch. 

"TlT  ktiiK  vtuM  niiirh  mntmt.  and  wmi*!  ni>  to  th« 
ehniiii'iT  ovvT  thegaU',  and  woi>t.*— a  :>amu^  xvUi.  si. 

(e)  To  inspire. 

"ll"lv  iin'i;  rif  Ood  iipnl(c  a*  they  wont  miipnt  by 
the  Mitly  UltuBL"— 3  P«Ur  i  UL 


(il)  To  atlfct  with  feelings  of  wonder,  su^ 
prise,  or  bewilderment ;  to  agitate. 

"And  when  he  wm  cotne  Into  JeniBalem,  all  the 
city  waa  iru>i^r*t,  Hayiiijf.  Wtio  la  thlst'*— jy  tri.  xtL  to. 

(2)  With  a  clause  or  phrase  indicating  tbr 
nature  of  the  leelings  aroused. 

"Then  the  lord  of  that  iwrvMUt  wa«  ntoivJ  with 
ooiuji'usiou."— J/ua.  xvtiL  :;. 

5.  To   excite  ;    to   stir   up ;  to  rouse ;  to 

cause. 

■'  Imi>olent  to  a  degree  which  mop«J  at  once  pity 
and  Uimiila."— HiUMutag :  Uitt.  hug.,  cli.  xxili. 

6.  To  propose ;  to  bring  forwani  as  a 
motion  fur  consideration  by  an  assembly  ;  to 
piibniit,  or  otter  formally  for  discussion:  as, 
To  viov,  the  adjournment  of  a  meeting. 

*  7.  To  address  one's  self  to;  to  apply  to. 

"The  PlorcDtlue  will  ma^  ua 
Porapecdy  aid." 

iJiokt^i/,,  :  Air»  Well  thai  £ndi  »'«/£,  1 1, 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cliangfi  position,  place,  or  posture; 
to  pa^s  or  go  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
stir  ;  to  be  moved. 

'•  The  bbfldow  of  the  Unden-treea 
Lay  iiiorin/  on  the  gmsa." 

Lot\ij/«U4iw ^  A  Uleain  of  SunthinM. 

2.  To  change  the  position  of  a  piece  or  nian 
in  the  games  of  chess,  draughts,  &c.  :  as. 
Have  you  moved  f 

3.  To  walk,  to  march. 

"  Auon  they  moi>« 
Id  perfect  phalanx  to  thu  i)<Tiiin  mood." 

Jliit4jH:  P.  £..  LSUl 

4.  To  be  moved  from  one  position  to  another 
in  the  games  of  chess,  draughts,  i:c. ;  as,  the 
kiiig  e;iii  only  viove  one  square. 

5.  To  change  residence. 

6.  To  propose;  to  make  a  proposition;  to 
briiig  forward  a  motion. 

7.  To  take  action  ;  to  begin  to  act 

8.  To  st.ir  or  allect  the  feelings. 

"llow  then  might  your  prayers  mowi/* 

HhtiXcip.  :  At  i'vu  LtJi*  It,  ir.  L 

*  9.  To  have  vital  action. 

"  In  ljlm  we  live,  ond  move,  and  bare  our  being— 
Acti  XVII.  sa. 

mdve,  5.    [5lovE,  s.] 

1.  The  act  of  moving;  a  movement;  a 
change  of  position. 

"The  British  siiuaro  was  not  on  the  m-tve.'^ Daily 
Chroiiicie.  Jtiu.  33.  1S85, 

2.  Specif.,  in  chess  and  draughts. 

(1)  ITie  act  of  moviug  a  piece  or  man  In  tlie 
course  of  play. 

"An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  mowi.* 

Couifj/:  thttiny. 

(2)  The  riglit  to  move  one's  piece  :  as,  It  i'' 
your  move. 

3.  A  i>roceeding;  an  action  taken ;  a  lice  cf 
conduct. 

II  (1)  To  he  vp  to  a  vwve  or  tioo,  to  know  a 
mirre  or  two:  To  be  shaip  or  clever;  to  have 
one's  wits  about  one. 

(2)  To  be  on  tlu  move  :  To  be  stiiring  about. 

(3)  To  make  a  move : 

(a)  To  tJike  one's  dejiarture. 

(b)  To  initiate  a  course  of  action. 

"  movo'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Movable.] 

tm6vo'-lJ^SS,a.     [Eng.  mow ;-/««.]    Without 

iiiovrMient,  at  ivst.  motionless,  immovable. 

"  The  (ireclou  |)halaiix.  mooelru  aa  a  t<i»-er." 

Popt:  Jioiner:  llind  sv.  144 

mdvo'-mSllt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  movtmenX  (Pr.  nwHos- 
WK-ii/),  from  O.  Fr.  niot'oir  (Fr.  fiw'»r<(ir)  =  to 
nmve  (q.v.);  Sp.  vifOvimienU> ;  Ital.  &  Port- 
moi-tuu'iifo.l 

I.  Ordinary  J Jinguage  : 

1.  Tlie  net  of  moving ;  the  coiirso  or  pro- 
cess of  changing  position,  place,  or  posture. 

"To  watch  ths  moftmanu  of  the  Dauitlau  ho-t." 

Byron  :  .Vijiu  *  Kurytilug. 

2.  A  change  In  temper,  dispoNitiou,  feeling, 
opinion,  views,  &c. ;  mutiou  of  the  miud  or 
fveliit;;a. 

3.  Manner  or  style  of  moving:  as,  a  slow, 
quick,  or  sinlduii  mortment, 

i.  An  agitttiim  In  favour  of  some  object. 

6.  T'.ial  which  moves  or  produces  motion. 

II    VfchnimVy : 

1  Unrol.  :  The  going  ir"»chnnlsm  of  a  watch 
or  clock  ;  tbo  mot4>r,  train,  i^:gulalor,  and  In- 
dicjitor  of  limo. 

2.  Music:  (1)  Motion  of  melody,  nrof  pnrtH. 
[Motion.]  ('J)  A  tlivislon,  or  dellntte  pmttou 
o^  %  work,  OS  Unit  muvuiULiit,  slow  movement, 


1>6il,  boV  ;  pout,  J6^1 ;  cat,  90II.  cliorufi.  9hln.  bcngh ;  go.  i';cm :  thlo,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  exist,    -lug. 
-don,  -tian  —  shan.    -tlon,    slon  —  shUu ;  -(ion,  -§loxk  =  zhun.    -olous,  -tlous,  ~»lous  —  shus.    -bio,  -die,  ^^:c  —  bfl,  d^ 
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&C.,  of  a  souata  or  symphony,  or  other  ex- 
tended coin|iositinn.    (3)  A  portion  of  a  luiisi- 
cal  piece  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  com- 
plete cliautie  of  time  or  key. 
movement-cure, «.    Kinesipathy  (q.  v.). 

Ui  jV-ent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  movens,  pr.  par.  of 
vi.ii'>:o  =  to  move  ;  Ital.  viovente  ;  Fr.  vwuvant.] 

A.  -45  adj.  :  Moving  ;  not  at  rest  ;  not 
quiescent. 

•'  If  It  bo  In  some  part  movent,  and  In  some  part 
quie^ceiit,  it  must  needs  be  a  cun-a  line,  and  bo  uo 
radius."— Grew;  Cismoloffia. 

B,  As  siibst. :  That  which  moves  or  causes 
motion ;  a  motor. 

"  Motion  is  considered  sometiniea  from  the  effect 
only  which  the  movent  works  in  the  moved  bodv. 
which  is  usually  called  moment."— i/o66e«;  EleinenU 
of  Philotophy,  p.  ai*. 

mov'-er,  s.     [Eng.  mov{t\  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  thut  which  moves  or  causes 
motion ;  a  motor. 

'•  0  thou  et«mal  mover  of  the  heavens." 

tihakesp, :  2  Henry  VI.,  lit  8, 

2.  One  who  or  that  wliich  moves  or  is  in 
IDotioii. 

•'  See  here  these  movera,  that  do  prize  their  hours." 
aiiake&p. :  Coriolanus,  L  6, 

*3.  A  cause,  source,  or  origin. 

"The  movert  of  a  laujjulshlng  death." 

^hnkesp.  :  Cj/nibeline,  L  5. 

4.  One  who  proposes ;  one  who  brings  for- 
ward a  proposition  or  motion  for  considera- 
tion or  debate  ;  a  proposer. 

5.  One  who  stirs  up  or  excites. 

"  We  bane  fnimd  this  man  a  pestilent  felowe,  and  a 
mover  of  delj.ite  vnto  ivll  y*  Jewes  thorowout  y» 
worlde."— ,<c(ei  xxiv.    (15^1.) 

*m6v'-er-ess,  s.      lEng.  mover;  -ess.]     A 

female  mover. 
mov  -ing,  *  move-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  5. 

lilOVE,   U.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

S>  As  adjective  : 

1.  Causing  or  producing  motion. 

8.  In  motion  ;  not  qniescent ;  not  at  rest. 

3.  Impidling,  instigating,  persuading. 

4.  AflVcting  the  feelings,  especially  the 
tender  teeiings  ;  patlietic,  affecting. 

"  The  mooinff  words  Telemachua  attends." 

Pnpe:  ffomer:  OUystey  xxil.  393. 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  putting 
In  motion,  or  of  changing  from  one  place  to 
another ;  the  state  of  being  in  motion  ;  a 
movement,  a  motion. 

moving -filaments,  s.  -pi. 
Zool.  :  The  name  Kiven  by  Needhara  to  the 
epennatophorea  of  tlie  Cephalopoda, 

moving-force,  s. 

Mech.  :  A  force  cmisidered  with  reference  to 
the  mnmentum  whicii  it  produces. 

moving-plant,  s.    [Desmodiou.] 

moving-powers,  s.  pi. 

ilech. :  The  powers  applied  to  impart  motion 
to  in.irhinery.  They  are  tlie  strength  of  men 
or  animals,  wind,  running  water,  steam,  elec- 
tricity, Arc. 

mov'-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  -moving ;  -ly.]  In  a 
moving  manner  ;  so  as  to  excite  the  feelings. 

"I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  mnvingly." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Qentlemm  af  Verona,  il.  1. 

•  mov'-ing^neSS,  s.  (Eng.  moinng;  -ness.] 
The  power  or  state  of  moving  ;  the  quality  of 
exciting  emotion. 

"  There  is  a  strange  moringnru  to  he  fonnd  In  some 
passages  of  the  scripture.  "—Z/o,y/c  ;    If'orfcs,  ii,  319. 

m^  (I),  *  mowe  (l),  s.  [A.S.  mii^n;  cogn. 
with  IceL  viiiga,  viwji.  =  a,  swathe  in  mowing.] 

1.  A  heap  or  pile  of  hay  or  corn  ;  a  stack. 

••Each  muck-worme  will  be  rich  with  lawlesse  gJiine, 
Altho'  he  smother  up  moice-i  of  seven  years'  graine." 
lip.  Hall:  :iiirires.  iv.  6. 

2.  A  loft  or  chamber  in  which  hay  or  corn 
Is  stored  up. 

moT^  (2).  •  moe,  *  mowe  <2),  s.  [Fr. 
viove,  from  Dnt.  mouwe.]  A  wry  face ;  a 
grimace. 

■*  Yea  the  T-ery  lame  come  together  agaynst  me  Tn- 
awares,  maklnge  movies  at  me.  ■—/**.  xxxv.    (1S5L) 

•  moT^  (1),  v.t.      [Mow  (1).  s-1    To  put  in  a 

mow ;  to  lay  or  place  (as  sheaves)  in  a  mow 
or  heap. 

mow  (2),  "mow-en,  vt.  &  i.  [A.S.  mdwan; 
cogn.   with   Dut.   mnaii'-n;    Dan.   meie ;    Ger. 


mdhen  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mdjan,  indn  ;  Lat.  intto ; 
Gr.  aju.aa>  (amoo).] 

A.  Tra'iisitivt: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe  or  mowing 
machine. 

••  To  mn«'  diiwn  thoma  that  would  annoy  our  foot. 
Is  worthy  praise."       Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI..  iii.  8- 

2.  To  cut  tlie  grass  olf  with  a  scythe  or 
mowing  machine  :  as,  To  mow  a  meadow. 

n.  Fig.  :  To  cut  duwn  quickly,  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  in  great  numbers.  (Usually  fol- 
lowed by  down.) 

"  Tis  not  in  me,  though  favour'd  hy  the  sky, 
To  mow  whole  troops,  ;iud  make  whole  ivrmies  fly.** 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xx,  406. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cut  grass  by  mowing  ;  to 
use  a  scythe  or  mowing  machine. 

"  I  do  not  meane  alonely  huabaJirtmen, 
Which  till  the  gromid,  which  dig.  delve,  mow.  and 
sowe."  Gdscoijne:  Steelo  (JUts. 

*mow  (3),  v.i.  [Mow  (2),  s.]  To  make 
grimaces  ;  to  grimace. 

"  Apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me," 

Shukc»p.  :  Tempest.  IL  2. 

t  mow'-bum,  v.i.  [Eng.  moiy(l),  s.,  and  hum 
(q.v.).]  To  lermcnt  and  heat  in  the  mow,  as 
hay  when  stacked  too  green. 

"  House  it  not  green,  lest  it  ■mowburn."— Mortimer  : 
Husbandry. 

•mowe,  *  mow-en,  *  moun,  v.i.  [A.S. 
magan.\     To  be  able.     [May.  v.\ 

"I  seye  to  yi>u,  many  seken  to  entre:  and  thel 
echulen  not  ynouie. ' — Wycliffe:  Luke  xiiL 

*  m6\*r'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  mow  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  makes  mows  or  grimaces. 

mow'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  mwo  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  mows  ;  one  who  cuts  (grass, 
&c.)  with  a  seythe. 

"  With  sweeping  stroke  the  moieert  strew  the  landa," 
papc  :  Horner:  Iliad  xviii.  6tl, 

2.  A  mowing-machine. 

mowli'-ra,  moh'-wa,  m6h'-ra»  s.  [Mah- 
ratta.J     [Bassia.] 

mow'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Mow  (2),  v.] 
A,&  ^  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  with  a  scythe  or 
mowing-machine. 

2.  Land  from  which  the  grass  is  cut. 
mowing-machine,  s. 

Agi-ic. :  A  machine  used  to  cut  grass,  clover, 
or  f.Hlder  plants. 

mown,  p(i.  par.  or  a.    [Mow  (2),  v.] 

*  moW-yer,  s.  [Eng.  moiy  (2),  V. ;  -yer.]  One 
•.vho  mows  grass,  tc. ;  a  mower. 

mox'-a,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  ;  probably  from  Cliinesc 
or  Japanese.] 

Sttrg. :  Any  substance  burnt  on  a  diseased 
part,  so  as  to  produce  a  sore  upon  it.  Fonuerly 
cotton-wool  or  the  pith  of  the  sunflower  was 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  England  ;  now 
moxas  are  rarely  used.  Artemisia  chiveiuiis 
and  other  species  furnish  the  Chinese  moxa. 
It  is  used  as  a  cautery  in  gnut  and  rlieumat  ism. 
Polyposis  fomentarins,  a  fungal,  is  used  by 
the  Laplanders  as  moxa. 

mox-i-biis'-tion  (tion  as  tyiin), «.    [Eng. 

vwxn.,  aud  {com)b-iistion.] 
Surg. :  Cauterization  by  means  of  moxa. 

mo^-a,s.    [Sp.] 

Geo'l. :  The  name  given  in  South  America 
to  mud  poured  out  from  volcanoes  during 
eruptions.  In  1T97  it  descended  from  the 
sides  of  Tunguiagua  in  Quito,  filling  valleys 
1,000  feet  wide  to  the  depth  of  600  feet,  and 
bringing  with  it  thousands  of  small  fish, 
which,  according  to  Humboldt,  had  lived  in 
subterranean  caverns. 

*m6yle(l).  s.    [Mule.) 

*m6yle  (2),  s.    [^foiL.  s.] 

*m6^1e,  v.t.  [Moil,  v.]  To  defile,  to  soil,  to 
dirty. 

*m6^'-tlier,  s.    [Moithkr.] 

mo-zam-bique'  (que  as  k),  s.    [From  the 
country.] 
Fabric :  An  open  material  for  ladies*  dres.ses. 


having  a  rliain  in  which  the  cotton  threaii 
are  associatt-d  in  pairs,  and  the  woollen  tilling 
is  soft  aud  tieecy.  It  is  dye*'  in  the  wool,  self- 
colomed,  or  stiiped  in  the  warp. 

moz'-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  gigging 
of  cloth. 

Iffr,,  s.  [Monsieur,  Mister.]  A  contraction 
for  Mister,  the  common  form  of  address  used 
to  every  untitled  man  of  any  position. 

M-roof,  s.     [Named  from  the  shape.] 

Carj-entry:  A  double  roof,  consisting  of  two 
ordinary  gable-roofs  and  a  valley  between 
them. 

Mrs.,  s.  [Mistress.]  A  contraction  for  Mis- 
tress, the  appellation  given  to  every  married 
woman  except  those  who  jo-^sess  a  higher 
title,  as  Lady,  Countess,  Duchess,  &c. 

MS.,  s.  [See  def.J  A  contraction  for  Manu- 
script. 

MSS.,  s.  [See  def.]  The  contraction  for  manu- 
scripts. 

M-teeth.  s.     [See  def.] 

Saw.  :  Teeth  in  groups  of  two,  like  the 
projecting  angles  of  the  letter  M :  thus, 
_M_iVl_ 

*  miib'-ble-fub-bleg,  s.  [A  word  of  no 
etym.]  Depression  of  spirits  without  adequate 
cause ;  the  blues. 

"Briug  ou  his  mubbl^ubblet.''—Lylt/:  EuphuM. 

mnc~^m'-ide,  s.     [Eng.  muc(ic),  and  «mwf^.] 

Ch,m. :  CfiHi-jNoOg  =  C4H4(OH)4<^,g[g}};^; 

Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  umcic 
ether.  It  separates  in  microscopic  crystals 
having  the  form  of  an  octahedron,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  tasteless  ;  sp.  gr. 
1-5S9  at  V-i'o.  Heated  with  water  to  140°,  it  ifi 
converted  into  nmcate  of  anuuonia, 

mu'-cate,  5.     [Eng.  mwc(ic);  -ate.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  mucic  acid. 
mucate  of  ammonia,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H4(HO)4<^;^^[|^3:  }■  The  neu- 
tral salt  is  obtained  by  sujil  r^^iturating  a  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  wiih  ammonia. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  flat  four-sided 
prisms,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  but 
more  freely  in  hot  water.  Tlie  acid  salt, 
C6H;,(NH4)06,  forms  colourless  needles  or  thin 

(HO)        ' 
prisms,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
neutral  compound. 

mucate  of  ethyl,  s. 

Ch-m. :  CQll^{Cllr,y>Og.  Commonly  called 
mucic  ether.  It  Is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
raucic  and  sulphuric  acids  on  alcohol  of  sp. 
gr.  'Sl-t.  On  It^ing  left  for  some  hours,  the 
mixture  solidifies  into  a  mass  which  is  shaken 
up  and  washed  with  alcohol.  It  is  afterwards 
purilied  by  recrystallization  from  boiling 
alcohol.  It  is  obtained  in  ti-ansparent  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  melt  at  150°.  Insoluble 
in  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
aud  in  water. 

mu'-^e-din,  s.    [MnciN.j 

mu-9e-dine,  s.  [Mucecines.]  A  ftingus 
bfloiigiug  to  the  sub-order  Mucedines. 

mu~9e-di'-ne9,  s.  pi.     [PI.  of  Lat.  mueedo 

=  mucus  (q.v.). 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi. 
They  have  a  flocculent  mycelium,  bearing 
erect,  continuous,  or  separate,  simple  or 
branched,  tubular  pellucid  filaments,  ending 
in  single  spnres  or  strings  of  them,  which, 
separating,  lie  among  the  fildments  of  the 
mycelium.  It  contains  moulds  and  mildews. 
Example,  the  genera  Aspergillus  and  Pene- 
cillium,  the  yeast-plant,  Arc. 

mu-ced'-i-noiis,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  mxice- 
difwsrts,  from  mucedo  (genit.  muctJinis)  = 
mould.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  nature,  character,  or  ap- 
pearance of  mould  or  mildew. 

much.  * moehe.  * miche,  •mych,  a.,  arfr., 
s./^  interj.  [The  snme  as  michcl{=  mickle\ 
or  miicHe,  with  a  different  suffix;  Icel.  mjiik 
=  much  (adv.).'\    [Mickle,  Muckle.] 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


muchell— muckre 
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A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Great  in  quantity  or  amount ;  plenty, 
abnndant.    (Deuteronomy  xxviii.  38) 
•2.  Cirrat  in  size  ;  large,  bulky,  big. 

"  A  mocfui  man."  fu-rt  Plowman.  vUl.  TO. 

•3.  Many  ia  number,  numerous.     (A'umfcfrs 
XT  20.) 

B*  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  or  to  a  great  degree  or  extent;  greatly. 
It  is  commonly  used  with  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs, especially  in  tlie  comparative :  &% 
m-uch  loved,  much  rcgrett^'d,  mvi:h  later,  much 
•otincr,  much  wiser,  &e.  ;  and  also  with  verbs, 
as,  To  Ijoast  much^  to  talk  mucfc,  &c 

2.  Nearly,  almost. 

**  Much  like  a  preM  of  people  At  ft  dour.' 

tihaketp. :  Jtap<  of  Litcrto*,  1,S0L 

C.  At  suhsiantivt : 

1.  A  great  deal  or  quantity. 

••  Yoo  want  much  uf  meat"     Sfiakap. :  Timon.  IT.  S. 

%  Much,  in  this  sense,  is  really  the  ail  jpctive 
used  without  a  noun,  which  may  be  suiiplied 
or  uiMlerst^)od  from  the  rnntcxt  It  is  thus 
qnabhcd  by  as,  so,  too,  very :  too  much,  very 
much,  &c. 

2.  Something  uncommon  or  unusual ;  an 
extraorditiai-y  or  unusual  occurrence. 

"It  wiui  much  that  one  tluit  was  ao  great  •  lover  of 
peace  should  be  liapijy  ill  w.ir"—Ba<f.rt:  J/enry  I'll. 

2>.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  of  contempt 
w  derision. 

If  (1)  Much  about  it ;  Pretty  nearly  equal. 
*  (2)  Much  at  one :  Nearly  of  equal  value  or 
Snfluence. 

(3)  Much  nf  a  muchness:  So-so;  very  mod- 
erate ;  much  the  same. 

"  Gentle  or  •liuple,  tliey're  much  of  a  mueftneu."— 
90Ory  Eliot-'  Daniel  fheronda.  ch.  xxxl. 

(4)  To  make  much  of:  To  treat  as  of  great 
consideration  or  importance  ;  to  think  higlily 
Of. 

"  When  thou  catneat  flr«t. 
Thou  atrok'dst,  aod  mad'iil  much  of  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett.  L  t. 

TT  Much  is  largely  used  in  composition :  as, 
much-enduring,  much-loved,  murh-praised,  &c., 
tlie  meanings  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

[MOCKLE.J 

Much,  ex- 


■much -oil,  •much-el,  a. 

BlU9h''l^,  adv.     [Eug.  much ; -ly.] 
cerdiiigly.     (Slang.) 

*mii9h'-ness.  s.      [Eng.  much ;  -n«s.)    The 
state  of  being  much  ;  quantity. 


"mufli'-wliat,  adv. 
Nearly,  almost. 


[Eng.  much,  and  what.} 


inn'-fio,  a.     [Eng.  muciin);  -ic.J     Contained 

In  or  clerived  from  gums. 

mnclo-acid,  s. 

OLtm.  :    C4H4(OH)i<;^[]g[};  ^     A  dibasic 

acid  isomeric  with  saccharic  arid,  discovered 
by  Scheele  In  17<S0.  U  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  milk,  sugar,  melitose,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  gum.  by  nitric  a«;id,  and  is  puri- 
fied by  recr>stalli7.ation,  or  by  decomposi?ig 
the  ammonia  salt  with  nitric  acid.  It  crystnl- 
lizes  in  colourless  tables  with  square  base. 
Insoluble  in  alcnhnl,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  live  parts  of  boiling 
wat^tr.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it.  producing 
a  crimson  cohuir.  Mticic  acid  forms  nunicj^ 
ous  ili-ftnite  sfilf.s,  nf  which  the  ammonia  com- 
pound is  the  most  important. 

muoicother,  s. 

Clitm.  (PI.) :  Compounda  of  muclc  acid  with 
an  alcohol  mdieut. 

•mu'  ^Jd,  a.  [F^at.  mucutus,  from  muce/>  =  to 
be  iiioulOy.)     Mouldy,  musty. 

*inu-9ld-n£B8.  ».  [Eng.  mudd;  -ness.) 
Tlie  (jriality  nr  state  of  being  mucid ;  mnstl- 
ness.  tiiouldiness. 


BU  9id  oii8,a. 

Kot.  :     Musty  : 
(Trfos  0/  Hot.) 


[IM.  mtieidns] 
Kinelllng    of     mouldineas. 


IDn'9lf'-ic,   a.     [IaL  mucuf  =  mucus,  and 
/aci'i  =  to  make.] 

Med. :  Oenomtlng  mucoa. 
mu -^I'form,  a.     [Lat.  nuiriM  =  mucns,  and 

Mnl. :  Having  the  character,  form,  or  nature 
of  mucus. 


inu'-9i'lage  (age  as  ig:\  $.  [Fr.,  from  l^it. 
miwri/.jgo  =  mould,  moisture,  from  mucUus  = 
mouldy,  from  mi«ni5  =  slime,  mucus.] 

1.  Ord.  Uiruj.  :  A  solution  of  gummy  matter 
of  any  kind  iu  water. 

"  DiMktIutlon  of  gum  tragacaiith,  and  oil  of  awect 
aliiif)ri(la.  do  not  c.iininlrifle.  the  oil  remaining  on  the 
top  till  they  ite  stirred  and  make  the  mucilayt  eouie- 
what  morelltiuld."-  Oacon     fhytiological  Kemaint. 

2.  Chem.. :  The  gum  of  seeds  and  roots.  Itis 
present  in  large  quantities  in  the  mot  of  the 
marsh-mallow  and  in  linseed.  To  some  extent 
it  appears  to  bo  an  altnnst  universal  eoti- 
stituent  of  iilantxS,  aud  is  obtained  by  ate.')un:; 
the  seeds  or  roots  in  hot  water,  when  ii 
assumes  the  character  of  a  thick  jolly.  Tlie 
soluble  mucilage  niay  be  extractetl  by  the 
action  of  acidulated  water  on  linseerl,  and 
precipitating  the  mucilage  from  a  concentrated 
solution  by  alcoliol.  It  is  less  transparent 
and  less  brittle  tlian  gum,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  tincture  oC  galls. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  commercial  adhesive 
gum  m;tde  from  gum  ambic  or  dextrin. 

3.  Pharm.  (PL):  Watery  preparations  of 
substances  dissolved  in  water,  used  to  sus- 
pend insoluble  ingredients  or  to  bind  them 
to^'ether  in  a  mass.  They  also  sheath  irri- 
tated surfaces.    (Garrod.) 

^  Animal  mucilage:  The  same  as  Mucus 
(q.v.). 

mu-9i-l^|^-I-noiis,  a.  [Tr.  mudlnrjineux, 
from  mucilage  =  mucilage,  from  Lat.  viucUago 
<genit.  mucilagiRi^).} 

\.  Pertaining  to  or  secreting  mucilage :  as 
muciUiginous  glands. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  mucilage ;  resembling 
mucilage  ;  slimy,  moist,  and  slightly  viscid. 

"  There  la  a  sort  of  map>ctiaui  in  gunim  aniniCL 
giinitii  eleiny.  anil  In  all  otiier,  not  muciliitjtunui,  but 
reaiuuua  guums.'  —ijrevr:  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  cb.  U. 

mncilaginons-glandB,  s.  pi 

Allot.  :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Clnpfon 
Havers,  in  1691,  to  the  fringed  vascular  folds 
of  the  synovial  membrane. 

•  mu-^i-ldg'-i-noiis  ness,  s.  [Eng.  mu- 
cilngiiujus;  -Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mucilaginous  ;  slimiuess,  viscosity. 

mu-9in,  s.    [Eng.,  Ac.  muc(us);  -in.1 

Ciiem. :  Vegetable  Casein,  Mucedin.  Found 
in  wheat,  and  forming  one  of  the  constituents 
of  crude  gluten.  It  is  obtained  from  it  by 
digestion  with  alcohol  of  S5  iier  cent.,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  one  half,  when  a  floc- 
culent  precipitate  of  mucin  is  formed.  It  is 
purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  the 
mucin  being  precipitated  on  cooling  the 
liquid.  When  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
it  dries  up  into  a  granular  grayish-white  sub- 
stance. It  has  nearly  the  same  j^ercenta^'e 
composition  as  albumen.  Mucin  is  also  a  cun- 
stitucnt  of  animal  mucus. 

mu-cip'-a-rous,  a.     [Lat.  mucus  =  mucus, 
awa  pario  =  to  luoduce,  to  bring  forth.] 
Med. :  Producing  or  generating  mucus. 

tlliu-9iv'-6r-a,  «.  pi.     [Lat.  miMa«  =  mucus, 

and  euro  =  to  devour.] 

Knfnm. :  Dipterous  insects  feeding  on  the 
mucus  or  juices  of  plants.     (Brande.) 

mu'-9J-v6ro,  ».  (MuciVfmA.J  An  Insect  be- 
longing to  the  family  Mucivora. 

milokd),  *muo,  'mucko,  'mukke,  s.  & 

a.  (Icel.  myki  =  «lung  ;  vtyki-rcka  =  a  muck- 
rake ;  Dan.  mog  =  dung;  Sw.  mecka  =  to 
throw  dung  out  of  a  stable;  led.  moka  = 
to  shovel  dung  out  of  a  stable.] 

A*  As  substantive: 

L  Lit. :  Dung  in  a  mol.st  state  ;  a  mass  or 
heap  of  rotten  vegetable  matter. 

"  Money  la  like  murk,  nut  (rood  eicept  It  be  apread." 
—fiitcon:  Xuai/t;  Of  SvditiouL 

IL  Figuratlvfhj : 

1.  Anything  low,  mean,  cont<"mptible,  fil- 
thy, or  vile. 

2.  A  cont^-rnptuous  t^rin  for  money. 


"  For  to  idnche,  and  fur  to  a[Mtte, 
Of  wurlda  mucAe  to  gette  cinrei. 

Am  a4j. :  Resembling  muck  ; 


0.  J..  T. 

mucky. 


•B. 

damp. 

muok-bar.  «.     Hardron  which  has  passed 

once  through  the  rolls.     It  Is  usually  cut  Into 
leiiKths,  piled,  and  n--rolled. 


muck  fork.  s.     A  dung-fork. 
muok-mldden,  t.    A  dunghilL 

muck  rake,    '*■      A   rake   for   scraping 

t^>getiier  muck  or  tilth  ;  a  drag  or  rake  for  re- 
moving or  unloading  manure. 

"  A  room,  where  waa  a  man  that  could  look  no  waf 
but  downwiinla.  with  a  muck-rake  iu  hla  baud." — 
Buni/an  :  Pilffrtm't  ProgrrM.  it. 

muck-roll,  s.  The  roughing  or  tirst  roU 
of  a  roUiiitr-mill  train. 

'  mnck-tluift,  s.    a  miser. 

miick  (2),  «.    [Seedef.l    A  blundering cormp- 
ti'  'u  of  "  amuck  "  (q.v.)  ;  malicious  or  infuriate 
ra;,'c.     (Dryden  :  Hind  A  ParUher,  lii.  I,lb8.) 
H  To  run  a  mudc: 

(1)  [Amuck.] 

(2)  To  go  in  for  reckless  extravagano& 
muck,  v.t.    [Muck  (1),  «.] 

1.  To  manure ;  to  dress  with  muck  or 
manure. 

"Thy  gRTilen  pint  Intetr  wpI  treuchM  and  mmdkt 
would  now  be  twlffdlowed.  — r«M»r.-  tiutbandris. 

2.  To  remove  muck  or  filth  from. 

•  muck'-en-der,  •  mixck'-in-der,  ».    [A 

corrupt.,  under  the  inlluince  of  niuek  (1),  of 
Sp.  mocarfor=:a  handkerchief,  from  •miro^ 
mucus;  Fr.  mouchoir.]  A  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

"  Yon  knew  her  little,  and  when  her 
Apron  waa  hut  a  inucKnidcr." 

On  Dr.  CorbeU's  Marriofft.  lUS. 

Huck'-cr,  o.  &  «.    [Ger.] 

A.  Aaadj:  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  connected  with  the  sect  described  under  B. 

"TheBlmHRrity  of  the  .Wurker  m-vtm«nt  with  that 
of  the  PriuceitcH."— J/riVin^oc*  ^  Strong:  CueL  Bib.  * 
Eeclet.  Lit.,  vl,  716. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  :  A  sect  of  German  mystics, 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  arisUicracy,  founded 
at  Kbnigyberg,  about  isao,  by  two  Lutheran 
clergymen,  Dicstel  and  Khel.  They  professed 
great  purity  of  life,  but  grave  charges  of  im- 
nionUity  were  brought  against  them,  and  la 
1S39  the  founders  were  degraded  from  their 
office  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  impris(Ui« 
nn'nt.  On  appeal,  in  1842,  they  were  rein- 
stated and  the  sentence  quashed.  (Princeitb, 

pEnFECTlONIST.] 

•■  Frledrich  Wllhetm  IV.  .  .  .  is  said  to  have  died  a 
Jluckfr."— Dixon  :  Spiritual  H'fcei  (ed.  I86S1,  1.  Tit. 

*miick'-er,  ^moker-en,  'muck-re.  v.t. 

[Mick  (1),  «.  (?).J  To  scrape  together,  as 
money,  by  mean  shifts  or  arts. 

"  Of  the  peua  th»t  ha  can  m'/.trn  ami  Oetcn. 

Chaucer:  Troilut  *  Crfttid'i.  bk.  IlL 

miick'-er,  ».     [Muck  (2),  «.)    A  heavy  fall. 

(Prov.) 
f  (1)  To  go  a  mucker :    [Muck  (2),  ».,  t  (2),) 
(2)  To  come  a  mucker :  To  meet  with  a  heavy 

fall. 

*znuck'-er-er,  *mok-6r-er.  ».  [Eng. 
mucker,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who  scrapes  money  to- 
gether ;  a  miser,  a  niggard. 

"  Auarlc«  ninkcth  alwuie  mu^ifrm-i  to  beti  hated.**^ 
Chaucfrr  :  Bovtiiim,  bk.  IU 

Huck'-er-iC^in,  S.     [Eng.,  &c.  Mucker;  .ism.\ 
Church  Hist.  :  The  principle  of  the  Muckers. 

[Ml'CKKK,  a.  &  8.,  U.] 

"  Archdeacon  Kbet.  the  man  who  had  be«n  allenotd 
and  dtmrrace*!  aa  the  fuundt-r  of  Uurk4fritm."~Dix»H.' 
fipiritual  }yii't!4  led.  IHiiH),  t  «&. 

m&ok'-heap,  miiok'-hiU,*mak-hllle,t. 

(Kng.  muck  (1),  s. ,  and  hcop  or  htll.]  A  dung, 
heap,  a  dung-liill. 

"  Like  thp  prrclouigcrn 
Found  In  the  muckhill  liy  tliP  it:iiunint  ci«'k." 

/;•  awn.  4  /'M. ;  ^uetn  qf  CoHnth.  111.  L 

mfick'-rncsa,  5.  [Eng.  mucky;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mucky;  lllthlness, 
tilth. 

miiok'-ito,  ».      [After  ITerr  Muck,  the  dla- 

coVftei  ;  -ifc(.Ui.i.).] 

Min,  :  A  resin,  found  distributotl  (n  small 
mrticles  tlirou;;h  the  coal  IxhU  at  Neiidorf, 
SbuMvia.  Hurdiicss.  1  to  2;  np.  gr.  ro026  ; 
coh)ur,  opaque-yelI<<w  to  light  brownish- 
yellow.  CornpoK.  :  wirbon,  79  22 ;  hydrogen, 
Wi7  ;  oxygen,  ir21  ;  corrct>poudingto  the  ent- 
pirlciti  fojniuhi,  C^sjl'asOj. 

miio'-klo.  'maob-ol,  'muob-olI,a.  [Mio* 

Ki.F-l      Mucli.  large,  great.     (.nw.-A.) 

*  mao-kro,  i*.(.    [Huckkr,  r.] 


bSil,  b6^ ;  p6^t,  J<J^1 :  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9hlii.  bon^h ;  go,  Kom :  thin,  \\i\m  :  sin.  aa  ;  expect,  yonophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
-olan, -tian  -  Shan.    -tlon.    slon  =  shun ; -^lon, -jlon  ^  shim,    -oious. -tious, -sloiis  -  shils.    -bio, -die,  4c.  -  bcU  d^L 
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mueksweat— mud 


Auck'-sweat,  «.  [Eng.  nwk  (1),  a.,  and 
sweat  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  profuse  perspiration ; 

profuse  sweat 

miiolt-sy,  a_    rMuxr.) 

mil Cf -worm,  s.  lEng.  mnck  (1)»  s.  ^'id 
worm  (q.v.).] 

L  Lit, :  A  worm  found  in  dung-beaps. 

2.  Fi(f-  -■  A  miser,  a  curmudgeon,  a  niggard, 
a  muckerer. 

*'  Qere  yoo  a  mwtMwrm  of  the  town  might  b>^." 
Thomion:  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  50. 

•muck'-y,  v.t.  [MrcKv,  a.]  To  dirty  to 
soil.    (C.  Bronte:  Jaite  Eyre^  ch-  xxix.) 

muck'-y,  o.    [Eng.  muck  (1),  s.,  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  muck  or  filth  ;  filthy, 

"  J/ucity  flltb  hiB  brauchtu?  amiB  atinoys." 

Spemer :  F.  ii-.  IL  vlL  15. 
•2.  Sordid;  vile. 

'*  All  Lis  mind  Is  flet  on  Tnw/-ty  pelfe." 

iipeoeer.-  /*.  V-  HI.  Ix  4. 

•  mu'-CO-jel©,  s.  [Lat.  771UCU5  =  mucus,  and 
Gr.  K^Af)  (A'£/^)=  a  tumour.] 

Pathology  : 

1.  An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  passage. 

2.  Dropsyof  the  lachrymal  duct.  (Dunp/istm.) 

nra-con'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  mnc(ic),  and  (ac)onic.] 

(See  Lite  coiapomid.) 

mnconio-acid,  5. 

Chem.  :  CgHqO^.  A  monoliasie  acid  formed 
Tjy  the  decompnsition  of  dibrom-ailipic  acid 
\>y  argentic  oxide.  It  fnnns  large  crystals 
with  numerous  faces,  whii-h  dissolve  easily 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melt  at  about 
100".  By  liniling  with  solution  of  hydrate  of 
barium,  it  is  decomposed  into  acetic,  suc- 
cinic, and  carbonic  acidn. 

BlU-CO-piir'-U-lent,  a.  [Lat.  mucus  =  mu- 
cus, and  Eng.'  purnjfnt  (q.v.),]  Having  tlie 
character  and  appearance  of  mucus  and  pus. 

mu'-Gor.  s.    [Lat.l 

I,  Ord.  Tjing.  :  MouMiness,  mustiness, 
mould. 

II.  TechnicaUy : 

1,  Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Mucorini.  The  sporangium  is  globose,  with 
many  spores.  It  contains  the  common  moulds 
on  paste,  decaying  fruits,  &c.  The  typical 
species  is  Mnwr  mvcedo,  which  has  the  spores, 
&c,  first  whitish,  but  afterwards  blackish.  It 
is  very  common. 

2,  Med. :  The  same  as  Mucus  (q.v.). 

mu-cor-a'-^e-ae,  s.  pi.  fLat.  m«cor  (q.v.) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea:] 

Bot :  A  name  for  the  fungareous  order 
Physomycetes  (ii-V.). 

tnU-COr-i'-ni,  s.  pi.  fMod.  Lat  mucor  (q.v.) ; 
Lat.  masc  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ini.] 

Bot. :  A  9ub-order  of  Physomycetous  Fun- 
gals.  Mycelium  filamentous,  fonning  flocks 
or  clouds  in  or  on  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  spore-bearing  vesicles  rup- 
turing so  as  to  discharge  their  spores.  Jd' 
lied  to  Mucedines,  but  in  the  latter  sub-order 
the  spoi-es  are  free. 

mn'-cose,  a.    [Mucous.] 

mu-c6s'-i-t3?,  s.     [Eng.  viucos(e);  -ity.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mucous; 
mucousness. 

2.  A  fluid  containing  or  resembling  mucus. 

mu-co-so-sac'-cliar-ine,  a.    [Lat.  mum^is 

=  mucous,  and  Eng.  saccharine.]  Partaking 
of  the  qualities  or  character  of  mucilage  and 
sugar. 

inu'~Q0U8»  mu'HSOSe,  a.    (Lat.  mucosus,  from 
»i»dw(q.v.);  Vr.viiiqueux;  iip.mucoso,inocoso.'\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mucus ;  resembling 
mucus;  slimy,  ropy,  viscid. 

"It hath  Id  the  ton^e  a  mucoiu  and  olimy extre- 
mity.'—firwiow*  :   I'ulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  iU..  ch-  xxL 

2.  Secreting  mucus ;  as,  the  mucous  mem- 

■braae. 

IL  Bot. :  Covered  with  a  slimy  secretion  or 
with  a  coat  that  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
aiid  Iwcomes  slimy,  as  the  fruit  of  Salvia  Ver* 
ienaca.    {LindUy.) 


mucous-corpuscles,  a.  pL 

Anat. :  Very  transparent  corpuscles  with  a 
cell-wall,  a  nucleus,  and  a  number  of  minute 
moving  molecules,  in  the  mucous  liquid  of 
the  mouth,    (firiffitk  £  Hen/rey.) 

mucous-membranes,  s.  pL 

Anat.  :  Membranes  consisting  of  prolonga- 
tions of  the  skin,  ha\iug  their  surface 
coated  over  and  protected  by  mucus.  Their 
chief  divisions  are  the  gastro-pneumonic  and 
genito-urinary  mucus  membranes,  the  former 
covering  the  inside  of  the  alimentiry  ranal, 
the  air-passages,  &c.  ;  the  latter  the  ins;ide  of 
the  bladder  and  the  urinary  passage.  (Quain.) 

mucous-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  The  jelly-like  connective  tissue  con- 
taining mucus.    (Quaiti.) 

mu'-coiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mucoiis  ;  -luss.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mucoos ;  uiu- 
cosity. 

mu-co-v5tD'-tca.  {Eng.  muc(ic) :  o(xaft/0»  a^id 
vinic]  Derived  from  or  contaimng  mucic 
acid  and  viuylic  alcoboL 

mucovinlc-aoid,  s. 

Chem. :  C4U4(HO)4CO(CoH5)0.  Kthylmucic 
CObH 
acid.  A  crystalline  substance  formed  as  a 
secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  mu- 
cate  of  ethyl.  It  is  white,  and  of  a.sbe5to3- 
like  aspect,  the  crystals  ha\ing  the  foi-m  of  a 
prism  with  rhombic  base.  They  are  moder- 
ately soluble  in  water,  but  only  slightly  in 
alcohol.  It  forms  definite  salts  with  the 
alkalis  and  the  metals. 

mu'-cro,  3.    [Lat  =  a  sharp  point.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  point 

"The  vtti'-ro  or  iKiint  of  the  heart  IncUneth  nnto  the 
left."— Uroitme :  Vul'jar  Errotira,  bk.  iii.,  eh.  it 

2.  Bot. :  A  hard,  sharp  point.  [Mucronate.} 
mn'-crd-nate,  mu'-cro-nat-ed,  a.    [Lat 

mucronatiis,  from  mitcro  wcim 
(genit.  mucronis)  =  a  V-:^ 
sharp  point.)  A*jv''i,\\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   (Set 
extract). 

"  Gems  are  here  ahot  Into 
cubes  couabtiiigof  six  siJes,     , 
aiid  rnucTonated  oT  teriuiiiat- 
lug  io  a  puiat."— H'oixiuurt^ 
On  FoisiU. 

2.  Bot. .  Abruptly  teiiui 
nated  by  a  mucro  (q.v.). 

mu'-cro-nate-ly,  adv.  fEng. 
mucroTiate ;  -ly.]  In  a  mucronate 
manner.  wrv-nsAj*- 

mu-cron'-u-late,     mu-cron'- 
li-lar-toiis,  a.    [Dimin.  of  mucronate  (fi.v.'}.'] 
Bot.  :  Having  small  hard  points,  as  BanJcsia 
tntegri/olia, 

mu'-eu-lent, a.  (Lat  mvculentiis,froTa'mitcus 
=  slime, 'nmcua.]  Slimy,  ropy,  and  some- 
what viscid. 

mn-CU'-ua,  «.  [From  Mucuna  ffuaoa,  the 
iirazilian  name  of  Miumna  urens.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
sub-tribe  Erythriuea.  The  legum«s  are  covered 
with  stinging  hairs,  which,  if  touched,  come 
off  upon  the  hand,  Mucuiui  pruriens  is  the 
Cowitch  or  Cowage  (q.v.).  M,  monnsjierma 
and  M.  nivea  are  used  iu  India  as  vegetables. 

mu'-cus,  s.     [Lat.  =  the   viscons  substance 

within  the  nose.] 

1.  Anat  &  Pathol.  .*  Under  this  name  various 
substances  are  included,  consisting  chiefly  of 
homy-like  substance,  epithelium,  detached 
&om  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  floating  in  a 
peculiar  viscid,  clear  fluid  ;  in  some  cases 
these  secretions  are  altered,  becoming  albu- 
minoid, &c.  Mucous  affections  are,  mucin,  an 
inflammatory  product ;  nmcous  cysts ;  mucous 
laryngitis,  polypi,  softening,  tumours. 

2.  Bot. :  Gummy  matter,  soluble  in  water. 
It  also  contains  mucin  (q.v.). 

mn'-cus-2ne, ».    [Eng.  mttcus;  snfT.  -in*.] 
PhysioU  :  Tlie  characteristic  organic  matter 
of  animal  mucus. 

mud,  s.  [O.  L.  Ger.  mudde;  O.  Sw.  mndd-^ 
mud  ;  Toodder  =  mother,  lees ;  Dut.  modder  = 
mud  ;  Dan.  mwhlcr  —  mud ;  Ger.  mutter  = 
mother,  lees ;  IceL  «M>dAa=(I)a  large  river. 


(2)  mud  ;   Tnodh  =  refuse  of  hay  ;   m4dhr  = 
muddy  snowbanks,  heaps  of  snow  and  ice.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Moist,  soft  earth  ;  mire, 
slime ;  clay  or  earthy  matter  u^ixed  with 
water. 

"  But  t>etwe€n  them  and  the  enemy  lay  three  brovi 
rhiue«  flUed  with  water  and  soft  jniuL' — S/acautag : 
ffist.  En-/.,  ch.  V. 

2.  Geol.:  Thefinerparticlesleft  when  rocks, 
stones,  pebbles,  &c.,  are  ground  agamst  each 
other  or  disintegrated  by  other  agencies.  Some- 
times, where  sand,  gravel,  and  mud  or  silt  are 
brought  down  a  river  to  the  sea,  the  gravel, 
sand  and  mud  are  separated,  the  mud  remain 
ing  mechanically  suspended  in  the  water, 
after  the  coarser  gravels  and  then  the  finei 
sands,  have  sunk  to  tlie  bottom.  According 
to  the  composition  of  the  rocks  from  which 
it  was  derived  will  be  its  chemical  composi- 
tion. Shale  is  hardened  and  compressed  mud ; 
slate  is  mud  having  undergone  metamorphic 
action,  (Shale,  Slate.]  JIud  contains  dia- 
toms and  other  minute  algs,  When  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  fresh-water  mud  is  red,  that  colour 
arises  finm  the  presence  of  a  small  wonn, 
Tuhifex  Hmdorum. 

mud-bath,  s. 

Tkcrap. :  A  bath  in  which  the  body  Is  im- 
mersed in  mud,  often  with  chemical  ingre- 
dients. At  Eger,  iu  Bohemia,  boggy  earth  ia 
artificially  converted  into  black  mud,  heated 
to  100*  of  temperature.  It  contains  sulphate 
of  soda,  iron,  lime,  alumina,  and  ulmic  acid. 
The  body  is  immersed  for  fifteen  minutes, 
after  which  the  patient  goes  into  water  to  re- 
move the  mud.  Such  a  bath  may  be  of  use  in 
chronic  skin-diseases,  chronic  rheumatism, 
gout  &c.,  though  fresh  air,  temperance,  regu- 
larity of  life,  and  relaxation  from  business 
may  have  great  influence  in  effectiog  the  cure, 

mnd-l>oat,  s.  A  kind  of  barge  for  carry- 
ing oir  mud  dredged  from  a  river-channel  or 
bar.  and  having  convenient  provision  for  dis- 
charge. 

mud-burrower,  s, 

Zool. :  Caliianassa,  a  genus  of  crustaceans 
which  bunxtws  iu  mud. 

mud-devil,  s.    [Mekopome.] 

mud-drag,  s.  A  machine  for  raking  u\ 
the  mud  of  a  liver,  in  order  that  it  may  be 

carried  off  by  the  curitnt 

mud-dredger,  s.     A  dredging-machlne. 
mud-eel,  s. 

Zool. :  SiTfn  lacertina^  a  perennibranchiate 
amphibian,  family  Sireuidje(q.v.).  Itabounds 
in  tlie  rice-sw.imps  of  South  CiiroHna,  and 
attains  a  length  of  three  feet  The  hinder 
limbs  are  wanting.     [fciRtN.] 

mud-eruption,  5.    [Mot a.] 

mud-fish,  s. 

IdUhyology ; 

1.  Sing. :  Amla  calva^  the  sole  species  of  thft 
family  Ainiidae  (q.v.).  The  colour  is  dull,  often 
dark-greenish,  with  black  spots  and  bands, 
and  there  is  frequently  a  round  bla»:k  spot  on 
the  tail.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  two  feet; 
it  feeds  on  fluviatile  Crustacea,  and  is  some- 
times eaten  by  the  Indians.  It  is  limited  to 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States ;  abund- 
ant between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Alleghanies.  Sometimes  called  the  Nortb 
American  Mud-fish. 

2.  (PL):  The  order  Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

H  (1)  African  mud-Jisk  :  [ProtopterusJ. 

(2)  North  American  mud-fish:  [Mni>-FisHt 

(3)  Australianviud-fi^k :  [Ceratodus]. 
mud-hen,  s. 

1.  The  American  coot,  FuUca  americana^ 
a  bluish-black  wading  bird  common  in  tfi# 
United  States. 

2.  [Marsh-hen.] 

mud-hole,  s. 

SteaTn-eng. :  A  covered  opening  In  the  bot- 
tom of  a  boiler  for  discharging  the  dirt  and 
sediment. 

mud-Iamprey,  & 

Ichth]!.  :  The  young  of  the  Sand-pride, 
Petromyzon  branchialis,     (Lamprey,  Petem>* 

SIVZON.J 

mud-lark,  b.  A  man  or  boy  who  cleans 
out  sewers,  or  fishes  up  pieces  of  coal,  metal, 
Ac,  from  the  mud  of  tidal  rivers. 


Cite,  f%t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  carnal,  ber,  there ;  pine,  pH,  s'ire,  sir^  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  wgl^  work,  wh6»  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  qinlte,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try.  Sj^rlan,    00,  00  =  6^  ey  =  a;  qa  =  lew* 


mud— nmff 
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mnd-pattens,  s.  pL  Broad  wooden  eole- 
boanla  f<ii-  tiuvbUiug  on  mud.    L^^^i  *••  1*1 

mnd-plns, «. 

Steam-en^.  :  A  taj>ered  utopper,  removed 
from  a  boiler  to  allow  the  mad  to  escape. 

mnd-sUl.  i. 

1.  LU. :  The  lowest  sill  of  a  structore,  which 
may  be  in  the  mud  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  specifically,  lonptudinalnmners  under 
the  Hltei^ere  or  ties  in  American  railways. 

2.  Ftff. :  One  of  the  drega  of  society ;  the 
lowest  of  the  low. 

mnd-sncker,  «.  Any  bird  which  sucks 
or  siftH  the  mud  for  ttie  animals  or  organic 
matter  on  which  it  freds. 

**  In  all  miKr-fowl,  their  legs  and  feet  coitctpotkI  to 
Uw  wny  of  Itfe :  kud  In  mtftsuckera,  two  of  the  t-iea 
an  Boiuewhat  Julned.  tbat  tliey  may  uot  easily  sUik." 

mud-tortoises,  s,  pL 

Zool. :  The  family  TrionycIdes(q.v.X  Called 
also  Soft  Tortoises,  because  the  carapace  la 
Incomi'I'itely  ossified,  and  covered  with  a 
leathery  skin  instead  of  with  tortoiseshell. 

mud -turtle,  s. 

Zoology  ; 

1.  Sing.  :  Chrysemys  picta,  a.  small  tnrtle, 
the  nialeof  which  has  claws  on  its  forefeet  twice 
as  long  as  those  of  the  female.  It  is  found  in 
Che  United  States. 

S.  PL  :  [MtiD-TORToisFal. 

mud-valve, «. 

Sieam-eng.:  A  valve  by  which  mud  la  dis- 
duLi'ged  from  a  steam-boiler. 

mud-wall,  «.  a  wall  bnilt  of  earth  or 
clay  ;  one  of  materials  laid  in  clay  as  a  substi- 
tute for  mortar. 

"The  oftuiilry  about  waa  thick  »et  with  tree*,  and 
ctherwiM  lull  of  (pirdena  rihI  m,ud-ioaiU.'—RaUigh  : 
BUL  tt'irrld,  hk.  v,.  ch..  Iv.  }  H. 

mud-walled,  a.  Having  the  walls  built 
of  mod. 

**  Aa  folks  from  mud-waird  tenemttitt 
Bring  lundlurdii  peii|*<^r'Com  for  rent." 

Prior ;  A  noth«r  Epittlm  to  F.  Shm/jhard^  Etg, 

■liid,  V.  t.    [Mud,  8.] 

*  1.  To  cover,  or  bury  in  with  mud  or 
mire ;  to  bedaub  with  mud. 

"  I  wish 
Myxelf  w«re  miutil^d  to  t1r>t  (">/y  bed 
Wlii-re  my  bod  lie*."  Shak^ap. :  Tempett,  T. 

2.  To  make  turbid  or  foul ;  to  stir  up  the 
Wdiment  or  mud  in. 

**  Ntul  not  the  fotintMn  that  gave  drink  to  thee^ 
Mar  uot  the  thing  that  cAniiot  be  ninended,' 

ahakrsjr, :  Rape  q/  Lucrece,  &71. 

mti'-dar,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  in  parts  of  India  to 
an  asclepiailaceous  plant,  Calotropis  gigantea, 
the  inspissated  milk  of  which  is  a  powerfid 
alterative  and  piirtrative,  and  has  been  found 
useful  In  cases  of  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  Intes- 
tinal worms,  and  venereal  complaints.  It  is 
called  also  the  akund  or  yercum.  [Calo- 
tropis, Akund,  Yebcum.1 

mn'-d&r-in,  «.     (Fng. .  &c.  mudar  ;  -in.) 

Cfvm.  :  An  extractive  matter  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  mudiir  (Ca/ofropia  gigantfa). 

mud-died,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Muddy,  v.] 

•  miid'-dl-f!y,  v.  t.  {Kug,  miul;  sufT.  -/y.]  To 
inakc  miiiMy  ;  to  dirty;  to  soil;  to  make 
confused  or  obscure. 

"Xiun'tmutt-H/u  your  cbannlug  almpllcity.*— IKal- 
vott ;  Ifiun,  Iv.  in. 

miid'-di  Ij^,  adv.    [EnR.  mruhlij;  -Jy] 

1    In  a  muddy    manner;   turbidly;   with 

muddy  or  tuibid  mixlurc. 

"  Ikluic  so  liccply  nml  muddllg  immersrd.* 

Mart:  /'/i'-.or(.  (./ .V>u^,  1,1.,  ili..  C.  1. 

•  2.  Obscurely,  darkly,  confusedlv,  Indis- 
tinctly. 

"I.nofllttiwrlt  noi  only  lonmlyand  mmUltlw.  with 
llftir  nrt  and  iiuicb  leu  otre.  butnitu  in  a  t<iiie  wlmli 
wiunut  vrt  (nfllclviitly  purged  from  barbarUiu.'—Zfry- 

mftd'-dl-nSss,  8.     t^ng.  muddf  :  -ntsg.] 

1.  TurbidncHS  or  foulness  caused  by  mud, 
dre^'x,  or  si'dlnicnt. 

"Tlio  »oa«<in  of  the  year,  the  rtutddinta  of  the 
ttrr-nni,  with  thr  many  groen  inHMhAnglns  t>rer  It." 
—Additon  :  On  Italy. 

*  2.  Obsctirity,  confliston,  indtstinctneM ; 
waLt  4if  ]>crHpi<'Ulty. 


miid'-dle,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A  freq.  from  mi«i  (q.v.).J 
A*  Transitive: 

•  L  To  make  mnddy,  tnrbid,  or  foul ;  as 
water  by  Btirriug  up  the  sediment. 

"Thf*  nel?liboarbood  told  him.  hRcIid  111  to  tnudtUt 
the  wat«r  aUil«|KjU  thedriuk." — LEtti'itige :  FabUt. 

2.  To  make  a  ni'ss  of;  to  spoil;  to  brinj; 
Into  a  state  of  contusiou  :  as.  He  ha^  muddud 
the  whole  alluir. 

3.  To  make  half  dnmk ;  to  cloud  or  stupefy 
the  senses  of,  as  with  drink  ;  to  confuse. 

"  I  was  for  Ave  years  often  dnuik,  always  muddled," 
—Arbuthtwt  :  JIU(.<!/JvUn  OuiL 

4.  To  waste ;  to  squander;  to  spend  waste* 
ftilly  and  uselessly  (followed  by  away):  as. 
He  has  vivddUd  away  all  his  money. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  muddy;  to  be- 
come confused. 

"lie  never  mw^«i  tn  the  dirt.** 

Su;i/i :  Uick'M  rarlcty. 

miid'-dio, «.  [Muddle,  v.]  A  mess  :  a  state 
of  confusion  or  bewilderment;  mental  con- 
fUsiou. 

"There  Ib  no  management  In  onr  hoase;  there  U 
uotblug  bat  muddle.  '—£.  J.  \V<ji-hoii«  :  Siuie,  cb.  xxv. 

muddle-bead,  t.  A  muddle-head-d 
person. 

"Tbevare  muddle-headi.'' — Reade:  Sevwr  Too  Late 
te  Meiid,  cb.  vL 

muddle-beaded,  a.  Having  muddled 
biaius;  stupid,  dull,  muddled. 

mt&d'-dled  (died  as  deld),  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[MUDDLK,  r.j 

A.  As  pa.  par, :  ^ee  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

•  1.  Made  muddy  or  foul ;  turbid. 

2.  C<tnfused ;  stupefied,  especially  with 
drink. 

•  3.  Mulled. 

"Beernt  noon,  and  mud4l«d  pr-rt  at  iiUht," 

J'ilt :  Di'tl.  i>tlW9*n  a  Pott  i  hu  l^entant. 

miid'-dj^,  "  mud-die,  a.    [Eng.  mud ;  -y.] 
1,  Cuvrnd  witli  mud;  abnuudiug  in  mud 
or  mire;  ftjulwith  mud;  turbid,  as  water  wUU 
mud ;  miry. 

"  Llquora  which  never  ferment,  and  consetiuently 
continue  alw;vyB  mu(idi/."~0<jUUmUh :  On  PuiUe 
Le'irtiiiig.  oh.  x, 

•  2.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ;  gross. 

"  Tbi»  muddy  vcfttur©  of  decay." 

^huktfjp.  :  MercluiitZ  of  rente*.  T. 

3,  Of  the  colour  of  mud  ;  resembling  mud. 

•  1.  Foul,  (ilthy,  disreputable. 

"Ytmmuddif  knava"— iSAatcjp,  ;  1  BenrylV.,  11.  L. 

•  6.  Clouded  or  confused  in  mind  or  intel- 
lect; stupid,  dull,  muddled. 

**  Duet  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  nneetUed, 
Ti>ai>|KJlnt  uiyat-'lf  In  this  vexfttiuLi?" 

Shiikftp.  :   Winter t  TaU,  L  1. 

•6,  Obscure,  confused  ;  wanting  in  per- 
spicuity :  as,  a  mud-ly  style  of  writing. 

•  muddy -brained,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  or 
confused  in  mind  ;  nniddle -headed. 

•  muddy -headed,  a.     The   same  as 

Mi'DDv-miAiNtiu  (q.v.). 

•  muddy -mettled,  a.  Dull-spirited, 
heavy,  irrt-'solute. 

"  A  dull  and  muddtf-mfttttxt  nucisl." 

.sh'ikesp. :  Uamttt,  U.  %. 

mud'-d^,  V.  t.    [Muddy,  a.\ 

1.  To  nmke  muddy  or  foul;  to  soil  or 
bedaub  with  mud  or  lllth. 

'  2.  To  muddle ;  to  confuse ;  to  make  dull 
or  heavy. 

"  MivhUe*  the  lir^t  wit,  and  makes  It  only  to  flutter 
and  frutli  hltfh."— Ureir.*  Vosmolngta. 

mu-d6'~slc,  a.    [Mud.]    (See  the  compound.) 
mudoslc-acld,  & 

Chcm. :  C|jll|„'iin-  A  product  of  the  oxi- 
dation of  mu'.lesous  acid  by  the  aid  of  nitric 
acid.  It  is  a  brownish-yelb^w  substance,  said 
to  contain  two  utums  more  oxygen  than 
mudesous  acid. 

mu-do'-soils,  a.  (Mud.)  (Sec  theoompooml.) 

mudcsous-add,  5. 

Chrm.:  t',...IIiuO^.  An  organic  acid  obtained 
frnu)  ri^otlte,  a  nunerul  coating  some  of  the 
grinite  caverns  In  Cornwall.  It  is  supposeii 
to  have  lM;en  formed  fnnn  the  remains  of 
]dnntM,  the  aqueous  solution  dissolving  th'i 
alumina  of  the  granite.  Tlte  aeitl  is  dark 
brown,  iKTUianuut  in  the  air,  and  soluble  io 
water. 


mu'-dir,  >.  [Arab.  =  one  wnn  goes  or  drires 
round,  a  governor.]  A  ^overuor;  fti^  th« 
U'dirot  Duugc'.a. 

mu-dil^-X-^h,  $.    CMooDiiueq.] 

miid'  -less,  a.  [Bag.  mud. ;  -iess.]  Prer:  from 
nmd ;  clean. 

^  To-day  It  was  clean  and  mudfea.  and  h-otB  ani 
brvecbtfS   escaped  tbeir  usual   IwdaubmeuL"— rtei**." 

mud'-stonOt  «•    [Eng.  miui,aQds(oru.] 

Geology  : 

1.  A  series  of  beds  of  the  Upper  Ludio* 
formation  (Upper  Silurian)  near  Cader  Idris, 
&C.  The  raiuo  w.is  a  local  one  adoj  ted  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison.  The  Lamellibranclis 
found  in  it  outnuiubor  the  lirachiop'.'ds. 
JihijRchoTuUa  nai^icula  is  a  charaoterisLic  shelL 

2.  loduratcd  clay. 

mud-wall, «.    [Modwala.) 

mud' -weed,  s.    [Krig.  mud,  and  weed.1 

Bot.  :  Jlcliosciudiuni  iiiunduluoi. 

mud-worm,  s.    [Eng.  miMi,and  tmrm.J 

Zool.  (PL) :  Limicolue,  annelids  constitating 
a  group  or  sub-ordtr  of  Oligochieta  (q.v.). 

mud'-wort,  «.      [Eng.  mud,  and  w&rt  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Limosclla  (q.v.). 

•  mue, ».    [Mue,  v.]    A  mew  (q.v.X 

■'The  fli^t  that  dtvi-icd  a  bnrton  *  mue  to  ke«>pe 
foule.  wiia  M.  Lenoua  Stmlio,  a  et:uUeitiau  of  Romn.' 
—P.  BoUantL:  PlinU,  bk.  x.,  ch.  1. 

•  mue,  V.  i  .  [Fr.  mxifr.}  To  moult ;  to  cast 
the  feathers  ;  to  change. 

Mnel'-ler,  a.    (See  compound-l 

Mueller's-glass,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  HvALrrE(n.v.l  It  was 
probably  called  Mueller's  pla-ss  in  honour  of 
the  well-knr>WQ  fraukfort  idiysiciiin  J^n 
V;ilentine  Mtieller,  who  was  living  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery, 

Muell'-er-ine,   Muell'-er-ite,  s.     [After 

Muellervon  Keichenst^in,  the  liis.-overerof  the 
metal  tellurium;  sull'.  -Im,  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min, :  A  vaiiety  of  Sylvanite  (q.v.)  con- 
taining much  lead. 

Mue§'-en-ite,   s.       [Fmm  Mnesen,  Siegen, 

Prussia;  sufl'.  -t(e(Jl/iu.). j 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Lirnui'ito  (q.v.)  In  which 
nickel  replaces  part  of  the  cobalt.  Occurs  in 
octahednms. 

muet,  a.    [Mute.] 

mti-ez'-zin  (ez  as  edz),  *  mu-es-ln,  a 

[Arab,  mu-zin,  muazzln  =■&  public  crier  of  a 
mosque;  azaii-=a  call  to  piayers,  and  urw  = 
the  ear.]  A  )luliaiuMiadan  crier  of  the  hour 
of  prayer.  This  he  does  from  the  minaret  o( 
the  nios-iue  five  tiniesaday  ;  namely,  at  dawn, 
noon,  4  I'.M.,  sunset,  and  night&U. 

"Blest  as  the  .Vitad-t'i  Htralii  from  Meoca'i  wall 
Topitgrlms."  Huron.-  BrUt%r^  Abj/dot,  VL  VL 

muff(l),  •  milfife.  it  [O.  Bw.  mvff:  Dan.  mvffe; 
Dut.  mof.;  Ger.  vi'iff  =  A  mutf.  O.  Uut. 
vuiuice  =  a  sleeve  ;  O.  Fries,  motoe  —  a  Lang, 
iug  sleeve  ;  L.  Gcr.  inoit^  =  a  slccvo-J 

I.  Ord.  I.aivT.:  A  fur  pocket  ofacylindricA 
shape  in  wbicli  the  hu:)ds  arc  thrust  to  keep 
thLiU-Wurm, 

"The  ribbon,  fan.  or  micTthat  all* 
Would  abould  be  kopl  t>y  tli»e  or  me  * 

.Siuklinti :  7\>  kit  fffroL 

if  MufTs  were  first  made  in  Fmiice  during 
the  rei^'U  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  intnuljccd  Into 
Eu};laud  in  the  reign  of  Churlea  JL  QuuUe* 
men  sometimes  used  them. 

EL  Technicalty  : 

1.  Class:  A  roller  or  cylinder  of  glass  for 
flattening  out  Into  a  pi  iss  plate. 

2.  PIttmb.:  AJoininj?  tulic  driven  Into  tba 
ends  of  two  adjoining  pipct. 

milff(2>,  «.  (Cr.  Put.  muJTrn  =  to  dote  ;  nutf^ 

a  clown:  fi-om  Cier.  nu(,'<ii=  Uy  iM'silh.l    A 

silly,  soft,  spiritless  fellow.    [Mifklk,  (2),  i>.| 

"Anothrr   called   me   a  tm^^.~—T%aollarag:  BtaL 

SanuMt  rUmartK  cli.  al. 

mttff^U*.    [Etym.  doubtful. 1    A  local 
lur  the  WhiU-tl.roat,  Sylvia  ciiur^i. 

tnHa,  v.t.    [MuFr(2),  a.]  To  muddle  ;  to  ma 
a  uiess  of. 


bSU,  b^ ;  p6^t,  j^M ;  oat,  fell,  oboma,  fhin,  ben^b ;  go.  ^em ;  tbtn,  fbis :  sin,  o^ ;  expoot,  Xenophon*  e^st.   -Ug« 
-tlon,  -aion  =  •bun ;  -flon,  ~f  Ion  -  zhun.    -elous,  -tlous.  -sloua  =  abils.    -ble,  -dlo,  &c  -  b^l,  d^L 
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muffettee— mugwort 


niiif-fSt-tee',  «.  [Adimin.  from  T?iii/(1),  s.] 
A  small  muff  worn  over  the  wrist;  a  wrist- 
band or  fur  or  worsted. 

muT-fin,  s.  [Etvra.  doubtful;  prob.  con- 
nected with  m7//(l),  s]  A  round  cake,  light 
and  spongy,  eaten  toasted  or  buttered  at 
breakfast  or  tea. 

muffin-cap,  s.    A  flat  woollen  cap  worn 

by  chanty  schoolboys,  &c. 

"In  hla  muffin-cap  and  leathers."— iWcAew .•  Oliver 
Ttrisl.  ch.  vi, 

iniif'-fin-eer,  s.  [Eng.  mujfin  ;  -eer.]  A  dish 
for  keeping  toasted  muffins  hot. 

uuf'-fle  (1).  •'mot-tie,  'muf-ftrll,  v.t. 

IMUFIi-LE(l),  S.] 

J.  Literally: 

1.  To  wrap  or  fold  np  as  in  a  cloth,  cloak, 
Ac,  so  as  to  conceal  from  view,  or  protect 
from  the  weather;  to  wrap  np  closely  and 
warmly  ;  to  envelop,  to  eiiwiap. 

"  In  his  mftntte  mujfti'v?  up  hla  fac«. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey'a  st-itua." 

Sh  ikesp. :  Julius  CtBsar,  IIL  2. 

2.  To  wrap  or  envelop  in  some  material  to 
deaden  the  sound. 

**Theu  be  said  good-night,  and  with  muffied  oar. 
Silently  ruwed  to  the  Charlestown  shure" 

Longfeliow :  LandJortCi  Ttl«. 

3.  To  cover  the  head  of  so  as  to  prevent 
■peaking  ;  to  stitle. 

'■I  V 
keru- 

4.  To  blindfold. 

•*  Wove  c.iiiffht  the  woodcock,  and  wUl  keep  him 
Till  we  do  Iie.tr  from  tlieni,"  [muj/lcd 

Shakesp. :  Ail'i  H'eU  that  End*  WtiX,  iv.  L 

*  n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  envelop ;  to  surround  so  as  to  hide 
from  sii,'Iit. 

"What,  with  a  torch  I  muffle  we,  night,  awhile." 
SArtAi-sp.  .■  /io'iieo  *  JutUl.  v.  8. 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  masque  ;  to  disguise. 

"*  Mu0e  yo\a  l&iae  love  with  some  abow  of  blindueaa* 
Sliaketp. :  Comedy  of  Srrort,  lii,  t. 

3.  To  darken;  to  blind;  to  dull. 

"Alas,  th.it  love,  whose  view  is  mngieti  still. 
Should,  without  eyes,  see  pathways  to  hia  will." 

Hhaketp. :  Jiomeo  A  Juliet,  L  L 

4.  To  involve,  so  as  to  make  obscure,  dark, 
or  doubtful. 

"The  knift's  manner  of  shewing  thlngn  by  pieces. 
Mid  by  <larl<  lights.  Ii:ith  so  mufflrU  U  tliat  it  hath  left 
it  almost  aa  a  mystery.' — Bacon:  Henry  VI  I. 

miif'-fie,  (2),  "maf'-fle,  v.  i.  [A  word  of 
imitative  origin.]    To  miunble. 

"  Tlie  closeness  aud  muffiiii<i.  and  laziness  of  speak- 
ing. "—ifo/d«r.'  EiemenU  of  ^ipeech. 

m^'-fle,  (1),  fi.  [O.  Fr.  Tfiofie^  mmyfe,  mouffie 
(Ft.  vioufic);  from  O.  Dut.  moffd ;  Norw. 
mufel  =  a  mitten  ;  Sw.  mufla ;  Low.  Lat. 
fRuffula.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  with  wliieh  anj^hing  is  muflBed  or 
wrapped  up  ;  a  mulller,  a  wiapper. 

•2.  A  muff: 

"This  day  I  did  first  weara  muffle,  being  my  wife's 
bat  year's  mu^c'—Pepi/t :  Diary,  Nov.  30,  166i. 

•3.  A  boxing-glove. 

•*  For  Bumetimea  we  must  box  without  the  muffle' 
Byron :  Don  Juiin,  ii.  93. 

p.  Tecknically : 

1.  Mech. :  A  pulley-block  containing  several 
gheaves. 

2.  MctalL  :  An  oven-shaped  vessel  of  baked 
flre-olay.  used  in  assaying  for  containing  tlie 
cupels  or  cups  in  whicli  tlie  alloy  under  in- 
vestig^ition  is  fused.  It  is  opened  at  one  end 
and  closed  at  the  other,  and  has  slits  in  tlie 
sides  to  permit  a  draught  of  air  through  it. 
Its  use  is  to  protect  the  cupels  from  impuri- 
ties of  fuel  while  i>ermitting  access  of  air. 

muffle-fomace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  with  a  chamber  which  is 
Burrounded  by  im'andescent  fuel,  and  in  whicli 
cupellation  or  fusion  of  metals  is  perforuied. 

[CUPELLATION.] 

'anuf'-fie  (2),  s.  [Fr.  mvjle,  from  Ger.  mvfel 
=  a  dog  or  other  animal  with  l^rge  hanging 
lips.] 

Zool. :  The  bare  end  of  the  nose  between  the 
nostrils  when  covered  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane.   (Used  chiefly  of  ruminants.) 

muf -fled  (fled  as  feld),  •  mof-feld,  pa. 

par.  &  a.     [Mlffle  (i),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Wrapped  up  closely,  especially  about  the 
fece  ;  concealed  by  wrappers. 

2.  Dulled  or  deadened.   (Applied  to  sound.) 

*'  TU  not  a  mourner's  mu-jfled  tread." 

Scott :  Lady  t/  the  Lake,  UL  17. 

*  a  Blind  ;  blinded. 

"  Muffied  pagans  know  thero  Is  a  god."— ^'lonu.* 

Works.  iiL  160. 

mnffled-dnuilt  s.  A  dmm  baving  the 
cord  by  which  it  is  carried  over  the  shoulder 
passed  twic<3  ■:hrough  the  cords  which  cross 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  drum,  so  as  to 
deaden  the  sound,  or  make  it  grave  and 
solemn.    Used  especially  at  military  funerals. 

muffled-oar,  s.  An  oar  round  the  loom 
of  which  a  piece  of  mat  or  canvas  is  wrapped, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  making  a  noise  against  the 
tholes  or  rowlock. 

muffled-peal,  s.  A  peal  ning  on  bells, 
round  the  ilappers  of  whi<!h  cloths  have  been 
wrapped,  so  as  to  deadeu  the  sound. 

miif -fier,  s.    (Eng.  mu^(c)  (1) ;  -er.l 
L  Ordinary  L'uiguage: 
1.  A  wrapper  for  muffling   the  neck  and 
chest,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  face. 

"  The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mujlert.' — 
Isnia/i  ilL  la. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  mask  or  veil ;  part  of  a 
wom.in's  dress  by  which  the  face  was  wholly 
or  partly  concealed. 

"A  partlet,  a  mufflt-r.  a  cup,  and  other  things." — 
btov  ■  Henry  VIU.  iau.  1MJ|. 

3.  A  kind  of  glove  orinitten  with  a  separate 
compartment  for  the  tlnimb  only;  a  boxing- 
glove  ;  a  kind  of  stuffed  glove  put  on  the 
hands  of  lunatics  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
juring themselves  or  others. 

n.  Music :  A  soft  cushion  employed  to 
terminate  or  soften  a  note. 

muf'-flon,  S.      [MOUFLON.] 

miif  -  ti  muf  -  tee,  «.  [Arab,  mufii  =  a 
magistrate.] 

1.  The  high-priest  or  chief  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  among  the  Muhainmadans  ;  a 
doctor  or  expounder  of  the  law  ;  a  magistrate. 

"  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  Mufti*  and  Augurs 
ought  aUvAys  to  l>o  meiitiuued  with  respect."— i/acuu- 
lan:  But,  Eng.,  ch.  xiv, 

2.  Civilian  dress,  as  distinguished  from  uni- 
form or  military  dress;  plain  dress  worn  by 
officers  when  off"  duty. 

"  WTio  WM  that  person  on  deck  In  m^fti^''~ 
Marryat:  Midthipman  £a*y  {ed.  166.il,  p.  181. 

mugf  (1),  *  mngge,  s.  [Prob.  from  Ir.  mu^an 
=.&  mug;  Sw.  mugg.}  A  cup  or  vessel  of 
earthenware  or  metal,  used  for  drinking  from. 

"The  clamorooa  crowd  id  hosh'd  with  muas  of  mum." 
Pope :  DuiKiad,  IL  3a&. 

miig  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  face  or  mouth.    {Slang.) 

"Clive  has  Just  inherited  the  paternal  rmug."-^ 
Thackeray  :  St-mcomes,  ch.  Ivi. 

2.  A  simpleton,  a  gull.    {Slang.) 

miig,  v.i.    [Mt^o  (2),  s.\     To  make  grimaces; 

to  distort  tlie  face.     (Slang.) 

%  To  mug  np:  To  paint  one's  face;  to 
crain  for  an  examination.    {Slang.) 

*  mug'-gard,  a.  (Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ger. 
muW:er=a  sulky  person  ;  7nuct«7i  =  to  grumble. J 
Sullen,  sulky,  displeased. 

mug'-get,  5.    (Etym.  doubtfuL) 

*  L  Ordi/iarj/  Language  : 

1.  The  small  entrails, 

2.  A  rutfled  shirt. 

IL  Bot.  :  Convallaria  vutjcUis.  Petty  mug- 
get  is  Galium  vennn. 

*  mug'-  gish,  a.  [Mooqt.]  The  same  as 
MuoGV  (q.v.). 

miig'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.  [Prob.  an 
abbnviation  of  smufjgled.]  A  term  applied 
to  cheap,  ti-ashy  goods  offered  for  sale  as 
smuggled  goods. 

Miig-gle-to'-ni-an,  s.  [For  etym.,  see  def.] 
Church  Hist.  (I'l.) :  A  sect  founded  by  Lodo- 
Vf\ck  Mnggletnn  (16J*^169S),  the  son  of  a 
farrier  in  Bisliopsgate  Street,  London.  He 
was  A  tailor,  and  wlien  about  forty  years  old 
began  to  have  visions  and  to  hear  "voices," 
and  asserted  that  he  and  John  Rjeve,  another 
t;iilur,  were  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in 


the  Kevelatiun  (xi.  3).  Their  chief  doctrines 
were  that  the  distinction  of  Persona  iu  the 
Trinity  is  merely  norniniil ;  that  God  has  a 
real  human  body,  and  that  when  he  suffered 
on  the  cross  he  left  Elijah  as  his  vicegerent 
in  heaven.  The  Divine  Looking-glass  was  i>ub- 
lished  in  1656  as  an  exptisition  of  lUeir  t?aCQ- 
ings,  and  in  1846  some  nienibers  of  the  sect, 
whicli  is  now  neaily,  if  not  quite,  extinct, 
subscribed  to  republish  it. 

niug'-gy.  a.  [IceL  mugga  =  soft,  drizzling 
mist:  muggui'edhr  =  nnv^isy  weather;  tnygL^ 
=  tOe^row  musty  ;  Sw.  mb'jd  —  mould,  mouldi- 
ness.     Perhaps  allied  to  muck  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Damp  and  close  ;  warm  and  moist.  (Ap- 
plied to  the  air  or  weather.) 

"Get  a  ride  as  soon  na  weather  servai.  Deuced 
fnuyjy  still."— Byron  .■  Diary,  Jan.  6,  IsaL 

2.  Moist,  damp,  mouldy. 

•  mug-hoiise,  s.  [Eng.  tnug  (1),  ».,  and 
house.]    An  alehouse,  a  pothouse. 

"There  ia  a  mus-houte  near  lK>ng  Acre."— ra«*r. 
No.  180. 

•  mu-gi-en-5y,  s.     [Mugient.]    The  act  of 

beib'wing. 

ru^ar 

•  mu'-gi-ent,  a.  [Lat.  mngien$,  pr.  par.  of 
mugio  =  to  bellow.]     Bellowing,  lowing. 

"That  a  bittern  maketh  tliAt  Tnuyicnt  noise  or 
bumpiiii;  by  putting;  ita  bill  into  a  reed  ...  is  not 
e-Viily  iii^ido  out." — Browne:  Vulgar  Srrouri,  bk.  iiL, 
ch.  xxvii. 

m,U'-gil,  s.  [Xat.  =  a  sea-fish,  according  to 
sonin:,  the  mullet.  Pliny  attributes  to  the 
mugil  tlie  foolish  tricU  of  hiding  its  head  and 
believing  ita  whole  body  to  be  cuncealed 
(//.  N.^  ix.  17,  2t>);  it  was  used  in  punishing 
adulterers  (J'ureHdi  x.  317).] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mugilidae  (q.v.).  They  frequent  brackish 
wattis,  feeding  on  organic  substances  mixed 
with  mud  and  sand.  The  organs  of  the 
pharynx  aiemodifi''d  intoa  filtering-apparatus, 
preventing  the  passay;e  of  large  substance* 
into  the  stnmach.  About  seventy  species  are 
known  ;  the  majority  attain  a  weizlit  of  four, 
but  some  grow  tu  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  All  are 
eaten  ;  some  are  highly  valued,  especially  when 
taken  in  fresh  water.  Several  species  occur  in 
the  waters  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  M.pro- 
bosciiktis,  a  fresh-water  species  Ironi  CVtitral 
America,  has  the  snout  pointedandfleahy,  thus 
resembling  the  genus  Agonostoma.    {Giinther.) 

2.  PalcEont.  :  The  genus  dates  from  Tertiary 
times,  rern;tins  of  a  species  having  been  found 
in  the  gypsum  of  Aix. 

mu-giV  i-dae,   s.  pi.     [Lat.  mugil;  fem.  pi. 

aiJj.  sutf.  -id(f.] 

Ichthy. :  Gray  Mullets ;  a  family  of  acan- 
thf>ptevygian  fishes,  division  Mugiliforme.s. 
Tlie  body  is  more  or  less  oblong  and  com- 
pressed, covered  with  cycdoid  scales  of 
moderate  size  ;  no  lateral  line.  Teeth  feeble 
or  abscnr.  Three  genera  :  Mngil,  Agonostoma, 
and  Myxus.  Fmni  the  coasts  of  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  zones, 

mu-gil-i-for'-me?,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fi-om 
l^t.  m'lgil,  genit.  mugilis,  &nd  forma  =  shape.) 
Ichthy.  :  A  division  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes.  There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  more  or 
less  remote  from  each  other ;  the  anterior 
short,  like  the  posterior,  or  composed  of  feeble 
rays.  Ventrals  with  one  spine  ami  five  rays, 
abdominal.  It  embraces  tliree  fnnilies  :  Mu- 
gilidae, Sphyraenidic,  and  Atheriiiidae  (q.v.). 

mu'-gU-old,  s.  [MuoiL.]  A  flah  belonging 
to  the  fauiily  Mugilidae  (q.v.). 

mug'-weed*  5.     [Eng.  mug,  and  weed.] 

Bot.  :  Galium  cruciatum,  called  mor«  ftiHy 
the  Golden  Mugweed. 

miig'-wort,  *  mog-worte.  «.    [A.S.  mucy. 

wort.] 

Bot.:  Artemisia  vulgaris,  a  woolly  British 
plant,  two  to  four  feet  high,  formerly  used  to 
flavor  drink.s. 

m,Ug'-\nilllp,  s.  [■.\lgonquin,jHH3(7uomp  =  a 
great  man ;  a  chiel.J  Furiuerly  in  New 
England  a  person  of  importance;  a  leader. 
Hence,  in  contempt,  a  et-ll-inipurtant  man. 
Kecent  usage — an  independent  in  politics ;  one 
who  votes  for  the  most  suitable  candidate, 
regardless  of  party.  Occasionally  used  as  an 
ailjective,  and  (as  blang)  as  a  verb. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p$l^ 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Ua  h^m'-ma-dan.  M&-hiiin'-me-dan« 
Ua-lidm  -e-tau.  a,  &  s.  [Arab.  MvMatn- 
tnad;  Kri^^.  suflf.  -on.j     (See  MohammedanO 

A.  As  u'lj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Muhaaimaxi 
or  hia  system  of  bi-lief  or  pulily. 

B.  As  rubst, :  A  follower  of  Mohammad. 

IMUUAMUADAMSU.J 

Muhammadan- architecture,  s.  The 

style  ol  arcliitecture adopted  by  MubLinimadan 
nations,  as  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  Arabs,  Alc. 
It  was  gradually  rleveloped  out  of  the  forms 
whicli  were  found  ready  to  hand  in  the  various 
countiies  over  whit-h  they  spread,  and  which 
bel"U;,'ed  for  the  most  part  to  early  Christian 
art  of  the  later  Roman  period,  together  with 
an  admixture  of  .\siatic  elements.  In  llie 
fcirliest  tjmes  Christian  churches  were  utilized 
for  tlie  jiractice  of  the  new  religion ;  after- 
wards mosques  were  erected.  [Mosque.]  In 
accordance  with  the  Oriental  manner  of  life, 
this  style  is  internal  rather  than  external, 
especially  in  palaces  and  dwelling-houses. 
"Whilst  the  tasteless  exterior  of  the  buildings 
only  disj'Iays  to  the  eye  high  walls  which 
are  irregularly  pierced  by  small  windows,  and 
those  few  in  number,  every  thing  iu  the  in- 
terior is  richly  decomted.  The  ri<-hest  orna- 
mentation is  lavished  on  the  most  essential 
part  of  these  buildings,  namely,  on  the  por- 
ticos which  surround  tlie  open  courL  There 
are  no  lixed  orders  or  proportions  for  tlic 
pillars,  sometimes  tliey  are  squat  and  licavy  ; 
at  others  slendyr  and  graceful,  especially  in 
the  later  jteriod.  Three  dillerent  forms  of 
arches  are  found,  besides  the  circular  arch, 
■which  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  Egypt  and 
Siiily  the  pointed  arch,  resembling  that 
afterwards  adopted  in  the  Gothic  st>le,  was 
used  ;  in  Persia  and  India  the  keel-arch  (the 
ends  of  the  curves  are  bent  slightly  upwards 
like  the  keel  of  a  vessel);  and  in  Spain  the 
horseshoe  arch,  which  consists  of  a  larger 
seguicnt  of  a  circle  than  a  semicircle.  Ihe 
walls  over  these  arches,  as  all  tlat  surfaces, 
were  covered  with  embellishments  iu  the 
shape  of  arabesques  consisting  of  flat  relief 
in  stucco,  or  painted  in  brilliant  colours.  They 
are  formed  ol  the  niost  multifarious  tntwinings 
of  straight  or  curved  lines  or  belts.  Domes 
are  !ntrodu<ed  freely,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  flat  or  jtlain  externally,  or  ornamented 
with  stripes  like  a  gourd.  Dwelling-houses 
are  tasteless  externally,  but  the  interioi-s  dis- 
play wealth  and  luxury.  Overhanging  bal- 
conies are  used  in  the  upper  stories,  and  the 
windows  are  small  and  elevated.  The  Arabian 
eyst^rii  of  ornamentation  is  not  so  pure  as  the 
Moorish,  and  the  Turkish  style  kept  more 
closely  to  the  Byzantine.  The  linest  specimen 
of  Muhamuiadan  architecture  and  oruameuta- 
tion  is  the  Alhambra,  at  Granada. 

Ifl&hliin'  ma-dan  ism.  Mo-ham -me- 
dan  i^]ii,Ma-hdm'ct-axi-ism,5.  [Arab. 
Muhammad;  Eng.  sulf.  -an;  -i^in.  Muhatn- 
mad  is  from  the  Arabic  root  havid  —  the 
Praised.] 

Co*)(por,  Religions:  The  religion  founded  by 
Muhammad,  the  so-called  Piophct  of  Arabia. 
He  was  born  at  Mecca,  of  good  family,  Aug. 
20,  &70,  but,  while  an  infant,  lost  his  father, 
Abdatlah,  and,  at  tlie  age  of  sis,  his  mother, 
Amiiia.  When  a  child  he  had  a  tit,  i>robabIy 
epileptic.  At  the  age  of  twenty-live  he  mar- 
ried Khadijah,  a  widow  of  forty,  the  lirst  of 
his  many  wives,  and  was  faithful  to  her 
while  she  lived.  At  the  age  of  forty  lio  often 
retired  to  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hira 
for  religious  meditation.  Three  years  later 
he  V>egan  to  proclaim  his  views,  and,  after  a 
time,  claimed  to  bo  a  jnophet.  Among  liis 
early  converts  wore  his  wife,  Khadijah,  Ali, 
his  cousin,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  afterwards 
his  adojited  son  and  his  son-in-law,  and  Abu 
Bakr,  or  Abubfker,  his  friend.  On  June  '^J, 
622,  he  had  to  flee  frmn  Mecca  to  Medina. 
This  date  is  the  Moslem  era  of  the  Ilejira 
(q.v.).  At  Mecca  he  had  been  an  enthusiast, 
at  .Me<lina  he  Iwcame  a  fanatic  On  Jan.  13, 
624,  at  the  hi-;id  of  300  followers  ho  defeated 
050  of  the  MeccauH.  The  victory  was  con- 
Bidered  miraculous,  and  encouraged  him  in 
future  to  pro|tfigato  his  faith  by  the  sword, 
and  he  was  ku  successful  that  at  his  death 
(June  8,  <iS2)  he  was  virtual  sovereign  of 
Arabia.  During  the  Oiliphnten  of  his  im- 
mediate successors  Abuljcker  (fl.t2-0:M)  and 
Omar  ((i:t4-04(i).  the  Anibs.  or  ^4a^acens,  con- 
qucn-d  S>rla,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  esta- 
blishcd  the  new  faith.  Olhman  reigned  next 
(64-1-060).     Then  the  Aralw  elected  Ali,  Mu- 


hammad's son-in-law,  strangely  passed  over 
till  now  ;  the  Syrians  chose  Moavmh,  son  of 
Abu  SuUan,  an  old  enemy  of  the  prophet. 
Civil  war  resulted,  and  the  sects  of  the  Sun- 
nis  and  Shiahs  arose.  AH  was  assassinated 
in  601,  Hassan  and  Hossein,  his  sons,  soon 
alter  perishing.  In  710  Tank  landed  in 
Spain,  the  straits  where  he  hod  passed  and 
the  adjacent  iDck  being  ever  afterwards 
called  Giljraltar  (q.v.).  In  7S2  Charles  Martel 
(=  the  Hammer)  defeated  the  Arab  Alxierrah- 
nian  at  Foictiere,  saving  Western  Europe. 
The  Samcen  capitals  had  been  successively 
at  Medina,  at  Cafa,  at  Damascus,  and  at  Bag- 
dad, their  dynasties  were  the  Omnieyades, 
Ablasides,  &e.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  Saracen  empire  in  the 
East  began  to  be  broken  down  by  the  Turks, 
then  a  savage  Tartar  tribe,  who  afterwards 
embraced  Mnhamraadani.-im,  and  in  1453  took 
Constantinople,  terminating  tlje  Greek  or 
Kastern  empire.  Since  the  sixteenth  century 
their  power  has  been  less  dreaded.  The  Mu- 
hanimadans  of  the  world  have  been  estimated 
at  260  millions,  of  whom  50  millions  are  in 
India,  40  millions  directly  under  British  rule, 
and  10  milliims  in  allied  or  tributary  stales. 
The  Koran  (=  that  which  is  read  or  recited) 
is  their  sacred  book  and  their  code  of  law. 
Their  faith  is  called  Islam  (=  surrender  of 
the  will  to  God).  Five  duties  are  incumbent 
on  the  faithfiU  JIulianmiadan  :  a  confession 
of  faith  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that 
JIuhammad  is  his  prophet,  prayer,  fasting, 
almsgiving,  antl  a  pilgrini.ige  to  Mecca.  Fri- 
day is  their  sabbath  and  day  of  special  wor- 
ship, liaising  the  nations  which  have  em- 
braced it  to  a  higher  creed  than  their  old 
idolatry,  Islam  has  so  stereotyped  them  as  to 
render  all  further  changes  intensely  difficult. 
No  other  faith  otfers  so  stubborn  a  resistance 
to  Ihe  spread  of  Christianity. 

Mu-ham'-ma-dan-ize.  Mo-lilLm'-med- 
an-ize,  Msi^hdm-e-tan-ize,  v.t.    [Eng. 

Mukatinnaiiaii ;  -uf.] 

1.  0/  things:  To  render  conformable  to 
Muhammadau  law  or  usage. 

2.  Of  jxrsons:  To  convert  to  or  coerce  into 
filuhammadanism. 

Mu- ham'- mad -ism,  Mo-ham'-med- 
lsm»  Ma-hom'-et^i^m,  ^.  iMiuammadan- 

Mu-ham'-mad-ize*  Mo-ham'-med-ize, 
Ma-hom'-et-ize,  v.t.    [Muhammadanism.] 

m,ulll-en-t>eck'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  a  bot- 
anist, Muhleubeck  ("?).] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Polygonacese,  tribe  Poly- 
goniie.  Muhlaibeckia  adprcssa,  an  Australian 
plant,  has  sweetish  currant-like  fruits,  used 
for  pastry. 

mull^  8.  pi.  [MooLS.]  Moulds  ;  cloth  or  list 
ttlious  for  gout.    {Scotch.) 

"  He  Beldoiii  woro  sImxjii.  uiiIfM  It  wcr»;  muds  when 
be  liud  the  gout."— ^o« :  /irds/uuntut.  Ictt  xi. 

milir,  s.     [Moob,  «.]    A  moor.    (Scotch.) 

muir-burn,  s.    The  act  of  burning  moora 

or  licali). 
mulr-iU,   .«.    A  disease  to  whir-h  black 

ealllc  aie  suliject, 

mulr-land,  5.    [Mooklant'.] 
muir-poot.  s.    Young  grouse. 

"  Ab  a  Sc"t«li  Ininl  dui-H  itlx'tit  Itla  mnuklua  luid  btl 
muir-/>ouU:'— Scott :  iitart  qf  MiU-l^thian,  ch.  xxx. 

"  mu-l&t'-rcss,  s.    [Mulaituf.ss.J 

znn-l&t'-tdt  s.  [Sp.  mulato,  from  mu^o=a 
nMdc(q.v.);  Yt.  viulCttre. ;  Port.  m(i/(i/o.)  The 
child  (if  jiarents,  one  of  which  is  white  and 
the  other  a  negio.  The  skin  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  the  hair  frizzly  or  woolly. 

" mn-liit'-tr£s8,  * mu  I&t-rcss,  «.    [Mu- 

LArru.]     A  female  muUtI". 

mtil'-bor-r^,  ■  mool-bcr-ry. «.  (A  corrupt. 

of  A.   fS.   7»tir  (Ijit.  vwrns)=.fk  nuilbeii.\-ti(e, 
and  fct'nia  —  a  tree,  a  bemii  ;   Ger.  mnulhrrre  ; 
Gr.    ftupov,   fiopov    (Hioiod,  vwron)  =  a   mul- 
berry ;  fiopta  {mor-a)  =  a  mullterry  tree.] 
Unt.  :  The  genus  Morns  (q.v.). 

mulberry- calculus, «. 

Chnn.  (£  i'ttthtl. :  A  calculus  anmewlmt  ro- 
senil)lirig  a  mulberry  in  stiapo.  It  consists  of 
oxalate  of  limu. 


mulberry-oloth,  mulberry  paper 
doth,  5  Faper  prejjared  from  the  Uirk  of 
Uruussijuetia  papyrt/era.  The  Japanese  make 
their  paper  and  the  Burmese  their  papier- 
macb^  trays  fioni  it.  (CaicuUa  ExfiiO.  Heport.) 

mulberry-fJEU^d,  a.  Having  the  face 
spotted  nr  blotched  as  if  witli  mulberry  staina. 

mulberry-germ,  5.    [Morula.] 

mulberry -rash,  s. 

J'athoL :  The  distinctive  maculee  or  spots 
appearing  in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  and  peca* 
liar  to  that  disease. 

mulberry-slllcwonn,  s. 

iLiituin.  :  JJomhyx  niori. 

mulberry-tree,  s.  [Mulberry,  Morub.] 

mulQh,  mulsh,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  mulsch.  moUch  = 
roiLen,  solt.j  A  surface  layer  of  dead  vege- 
table matter,  as  cocoa-nut  tibre,  spent  hops, 
&c.,  used  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  prevent 
weeds  growing. 

"In  keeping  down  the  weeds  through  the  Xoag 
Bumtuer,  a  mulch  of  leaves,  straw,  or  any  co&n* 
lau-r,  In  oft«n  fnr  lena  costly  tt>aii  would  bo  the  Ut>oar 
n<iuirviL"—  ^icriimer't  JJifjaimc,  MhTQU,  IhoO,  p.  767. 

mulph.  mulsh,  v.t.    [Mulch,  s.]    To  cover 

witii  a  mulch. 

"On  fitittcu  Island  I  hiivo  »een  larne  i>AtcbM 
muli-hvd  wilh  salt  Imy. "^ScTtOner't  Magazme,  Uarcb, 
HUSO.  i>.  757. 

mulct,  s.  [Lat.  mulcta,  multa  =  a  fine  ;  O.  Ft. 
muUc] 

1.  A  fine  ;  a  penalty  inflicted  for  an  offence 
or  misdemeanour  ;  generally  a  pecuniary  fine. 

"  It  is  i)robiible  that  the  decline  In  the  [>rusi>erit7 
Kiid  iMjinilatioii  of  ^tockiwrt  is  diif  to  tliU  «n>>riitoiu 
aitii  utterly  mdefetisiblo  mutcL'—OrU.  i^uart.  Kawimtt, 

*  2.  A  blemish,  a  defecL 

mulct,  v.t,    [Mulct,  v.\ 

1.  To  punish  with  a  fine,  forfeiture,  or  de- 
privation of  8<mie  jiossessioii,  or  property; 
to  ileitrive.  (Followed  by  in  or  oj :  as,  To 
vtnkt  a  peison  tn  £H)0;  or,  to  mulct  hiin  (^ 
something.) 
*2.  To  punish  generally. 

"  How  iiianjr  jNiore  creatures  hast  thoa  mu/eMd  wttk 
death."— £/^.  UiUt:  AieUUutiou  on  Death, 

miilc'-tu-a-ry,  a.  [Mulct.]  Of  the  nature 
ot  a  mulct  or  line;  consisting  of  or  imposed 
as  a  mulct. 

"Some  known  mulet'iarn  imniehinents  uiwn  other 
crimes."— .'tir  It'.  Ttnnfjic  .   littr'id.  to  Itut.  of  Etigland. 

miU'-dSjl«  5.     [From  Mulda,  Saxony.] 

Min. :  Anorthoclase  (q.v.),  found  at  Mulda. 

mule,  s.     [A.S.   mul,  front  Lat.  mulm;    Fi. 

VUllt.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I, 

2.  Fig. :  A  stubborn,  sullen  person. 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  A  term  loosely  used  as  synony* 
mous  with  hybrid(<i.v.),  more  usnal'v  applied 
to  tlie  ]iroduce  ot  a  mate  ass  with  a  nmre,  the 
Mule  proper  {Eiiiivs  asinus,  viir.  y),  and  to  the 
Jlinny  (K.  (tsinvs^  vai'.  &),  the  ottsprin^  of  a 
st'illion  and  a  she-ass.  The  mule  does  not 
atUuii  maturity  so  soon  as  the  liorsc,  but  ia 
useful  for  a  much  longer  perind.  As  a  beast 
of  burden  it  is  in  some  iTSjiect^  prt-fei-iible  to 
the  hcn"se  ;  it  is  easily  led,  is  equally  goml  for 
carrying  and  drawing,  its  less  sensitive  skin 
enables  it  to  support  exposure  to  thn  weather  ; 
like  the  ass,  it  enjoys  compamtive  immunity 
frniri  dist;:u>e,  and  it  is  as  surefooted  as  a  goutL 
Mules  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  apes  ; 
lliere  are  frequent  rcfcrchcostotliotn  in  Scrii)- 
ture,  and  in  Oreek  {(hi.  viii  )  and  LntID 
(Pluutus,  Aul.f  iii.  6,  'Jl)  IMei-atiire.  Fiance 
is  the  most  ini|>oi'tant  mide-iaisiiig  country  In 
Kni'ope ;  then  come,  Itidy,  ijjiaiii,  and  Tortu* 
gal,  where  I  hi-y  are  used  for  iiack  and  draught. 
KeiitucUy,  Missouri, and  Kansas  take  the  lead 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Mexican  mule 
(by  a  niide  ass  from  a  mustang  mare)  is  a  very 
useful  niiimat.  Miihs  are  seldom  used,  and 
scldomer  bred,  In  llnglaml.  'I  hey  are  hugely 
employed  as  dranght  niiimals  in  Wiiitare, 
proltAbly  for  the  hrst  time  In  the  Fn^llsh 
service  m  the  Peninsular  Wnr,  but  tliey  have 
stiit'o  lM>en  imed  in  the  Crimeji,  India,  Abys- 
sinia, South  AfrfcA,  and  Egypt.  Unedtng 
between  mules  and  ullher  |>um!iiI  is  nt>i  very 
rare,  but  has  long  been  deemed  imiMtssiblu  be- 
t^een  mules  inter  at  (Sixetonixis :  t.'altta,  iv.X 


hoiU  hS^ ;  p^t.  J^l :  cat.  90II,  chorus,  fhlu,  bench  ;  go.  rem :  thin,  this  :  ftin,  a^ :  oxpcot,  ^enophon,  o^lst.    ph  =  C 
-<i^au,    tlan  -^  ehan.    -tion,    clon  -  shim;  *(lou.  ^lon  -  zhun.    -c:onit     tiotis,  -slous  -  shus.      bio,  -dlo.  A:c.  —  b^l.  dgl* 
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mulet— mullet 


but  it  has  been  stated  to  have  occnrxed  with- 
in rerent  years  between  mules  at  the  Jardin 
des  Piantes  aiid  (on  doubtful  authority)  be- 
tween hybrids  of  birds.  In  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Zoolxgiaxl  Society  (1SS4)  is  a  paper  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  liartlett,  the  tiupeniiteuJent,  describing 
a  remarkable  hybrid  bora  in  the  Gardeus. 
On  Oct.  29,  ISUS,  a  female  hybrid  was  bom 
from  a  Gaya)  cow  (Bibos/ronUiUs)  and  a  Zebu 
bull  {Bos  iiuiiciis);  from  this  female  hybrid 
and  a  Bison  bull  {813011  americanits)  a  second 
female  hyl»rid  was  born  on  Ma/ 21, 1881,  fi-oni 
which  and  a  Bison  bull  a  third  female  hybrid 
was  born,  Mart;h  12,  1SS4— the  otlspring  of 
certainly  three  well  marked  species,  and,  ac- 
cordiug  to  present  detinitiou,  uf  three  distinct 
genera. 

"The  bellflf,  eo  geQei^l,  that  all  hybrids  or  mulet 
are  baireo  and  useless  fur  breediug  purpojes  is  siiiijily 
a  stupid  luid  l^iior&Dt  prejudice." — troc  ZqqL.  Hoc, 
18S4,  p.  401. 

2.  Bo(. ;  A  hybrid ;  a  cross  between  two 
distinct  species.  They  are  produced  by  the 
applii-ation  of  the  pollen  of  one  to  the  stigma 
of  tlie  other.  Mules  between  two  difFereiit 
genera  are  called  bigeners.  They  are  rarely 
obtained. 

3.  Farr. :  A  disease  in  horses. 

4.  Spinning:  A  apinning-iuachine  in  which 
the  rovirigs  are  delivi-red  lioina  series  of  sets 
oS  drawiug  rollers  to  spindles  placed  on  a 
carriage,  which  travels  away  from  the  rollers 
while  the  thread  is  WUv^  twisted,  and  returns 
toward  the  rollers  wliile  the  tiireud  is  being 
wound.  It  was  invented  by  iSamuelCrompton, 
and  perfected  in  1779.  The  combination  v/liich 
gave  rise  to  the  term  mule  was  the  junction  of 
uie  drawiug  rollers  of  Ark  wright  with  the  spin- 
ning-jenny of  Hargreaves.  The  object  of  the 
machine  is  to  deliver  the  roving  with  the  re- 
quired degree  of  attenuation  and  twist  it  as 
delivered.  For  tliis  puriK)se,  the  spindles, 
instead  of  being  stationary,  are  placeti  on  a 
movable  carnage,  which  is  wheeled  out  to 
twist  the  threads  and  wheeled  in  again  to 
wind  on  the  sjundles. 

Zool. :  Dasypus  hybridus,  common  on  the 
Fam]ias.  It  is  nob  noctumalf  nor  does  it 
borrow  easily, 

mule- canary,  ».  The  offspring  of  a 
cauaiy  aud  auy  other  of  the  linches. 

mule-dser,  s. 

Zool. :  Cariacus  macrotis^  a  North  American 
species,  slightly  larger  than  the  Virginian 
deer  (q.v.).  Dark  gray  in  winter,  dull  yellow 
in  summer.  It  owes  its  popular  and  its 
BCientitic  name  to  the  length  uf  its  ears. 

mille-^Tlvery  s.  One  who  drives  mules ; 
a  muleteer. 

mule-jenny,  s.    The  some  as  Mejlb,  1L  4. 

mule -spinner,  s. 

1.  One  who  spins  with  a  mule. 

2.  The  same  as  Mule,  II.  4. 
mule-wort,  s. 

Hot. :  The  fern  genus  HemionUis. 

mu'-let,  mu'-lette, '?.    [Port.]    A  Portuguese 

vessel  with  three  lateen  sails. 

mu-let-eer',    *mnleter,    *muletor,  s. 

[V'T.  imdetier,  from  U.  F.  mulet  =  a  muie.J  A 
mule-driver. 

*'  How  Carols  now  the  losty  muleteer  t 
Of  love,  romauce.  devotion,  is  Ins  Ihj-." 

Dyron:  ChUde  Uaroid,  L  4ft. 

mu'-le^,  s.    [Ger.  tniihl  =  a  mill,  mvhlsdgt  =  a 
mill-siiw.J    The  snnie  as  Mull;y-saw  (q.v.). 

muley-head*  s.  The  sliding  carriage  to 
which  the  muley-a;iw  is  attached,  and  which 
moves  in  guides.  The  saw  is  attached  to  a 
muley-head  at  each  end. 

muley-saw,  s.  A  mlll-saw  which  is  not 
strained  in  a  g.ite  or  sash,  but  has  a  more 
rajiid  reciprocating  motion,  and  has  guide- 
caiTJ.iges  above  and  below.     IMulev-head.] 

mul-ge'-di-iim,  s.  [Lat.  muhjeo  =  to  milk.] 
Bot,:  Blue  Sow-thistle;  a  genus  of  liguli- 
florous  Comi>osites,  tiibe  Hieraciere.  Invo- 
lucre double,  containing  many  Mowers;  imjipns 
stiff  and  brittle  ;  beak  very  short ;  aehenes  much 
compressed.  Mnlgalinvi  alphium,  Alpine 
Blue  Sow-thistle  is  found  in  the  Locl.nagar 
and  Clova  Monntains.  M.  Jtoridannm,  an 
American  species,  is  called  from  its  bitterness 
Gall  of  the  Karth. 


Mul'-b^^se,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ger.  M dhlhauaen : 
mifil  =  a  mill,  and  hau$  ■=  a  house.] 

fJeog. :  A  commercial  and  manufacturing 
German  town,  in  the  district  of  Ober-Elsass. 

Mulliouse-blue,  s. 

Cfiem. :  A  blue  colouring  matter,  produced 
by  boiling  an  alkaline  solution  of  shellac  with 
aniline  red. 

*  mu-li-eb'-rf-tj^,  «.  [hat  muliebritas,  from 
muliebris  =  womuuly  ;  mulier  =  a  woman. ) 

1.  The  »tate  of  being  a  woman;  womanhood. 
(Solivian  t£  Perseda.) 

2.  Womanish  ness  ;  the  character  or  nature 
of  a  woman  ;  effeminacy. 

mu'-li~er,  «.    tLat.  =a  woman,  a  wife.) 
L  Ot-d,  Lang. :  A  woman. 
XL  Law : 

L  A  woman,  a  wife. 
2.  A  legitimate  son ;  a  son  bom  in  wedlock. 

*  mu'-li-er-ly,  *mu-li-€r-lie,  adv.  [Lat. 
mulier ;  Eug.  sufll  •iy,  -lie.]  In  wedlock ;  le- 
gitimately. 

"  It  ought  to  descend  to  blm,a«tiext  helre  being  m-i*- 
lierlis  horae."^Holinthed  :  Chroiu  qf  Ireland  (an.  IbiAl. 

•  mu'-li-er-ose,  a.  [Lat.  muiierosus.)  Fond 
of  women. 

"  Mitliero»e—\\iB\.  meaJU.  «ranf«d  up  body  and  aonl 
in  women."— /^eode.'  CloiiUr  &  i/eanh,  ch.  xxxili 

•  mu-li-«r-6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat  mulierositas, 
froiii  mulierosus  =  lond  of  women  ;  mulier=.  a 
woman.)    Addiction  to  women. 

"Did  yon  ever  detect  the  nootiie'a mullerotUif  f— 
Retide:  Cloister  i  Heartlt,  ch.  xxxiLL 

%  An  obsolete  word,  worthy  of  being  intro- 
duced as  expressing  what  no  other  word  in 
fiur  language  does.  {Trench:  On  gome  Defi- 
ciencies m  our  Dictiomiries,  p.  6.) 

mu'-li-er-tj^,  s.    li^t.  mulier;  Eng.  suffl  -ty.} 
Law : 

1.  Lawful  issue. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimately 
born. 

mn-li'-ni-dsa,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  midi7i(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiaces  (Umbellifers). 

mu-H'-niim,  s.  [Neut.  sing,  of  Lat.  mvlinxis 
=  pertaining  to  a  mule  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Muliiiidse  (q.v.). 

mul'-ish,  a.      [Eng.  mul(€);   -ish.]     Like  a 

mule  ;  obstinate,  stubborn,  sullen. 

•*  That  mutUh  folly,  not  to  be  reclaimed 
By  softer  uetbous,  ujiut  be  made  asliamed.** 
Cowper :  fhariti/.  iHl. 

mul'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mulish;  -ly.]  In  a 
mulish  or  stubborn  manner  ;  stubbunily,  ob- 
stinately.    {Truths  July  9,  ISSit,  p.  42.) 

mul'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  mulish ;  •ne^s] 
The  quality  or  stute  of  being  mulish  ;  obsti- 
nacy, stubbornness. 

muU,  v.t.     [Formed  from  the  adj.  mulled,  er- 

r'lneously  taken  as  a  pa.  participle.    Mulled 

ale  =  viouUl  ale  =  funeral  ale.     {iVedguxjod.)] 

*  I.  To    soften,  to  dispirit,  to  deaden,  to 

dulL 

2.  To  heat,  sweeten,  and  flavour  with  spices, 
as  wine. 

3.  To  make  a  mess  of,  to  spoil,  to  muddle. 
{Colloquial.) 

miiU  (I),  8.    (A  variant  of  mould  (q.v.);  Dut. 
mul  =  dust ;  Sw.  mull.} 
X,  Dust,  rubbish. 

**  Thftt  other  coffre  of  strawe  and  muJi, 
With  fitouea  lueued  [mixed]  be  ^tdealao." 

Oower:  C.  A.,v. 

2.  A  muddle,  a  mess  caused  by  mismanage- 
ment. 

"  The  whole  thinR  Is  a  muU.''^Binney  :  Church  Life 
in  Australia^  Appendix  No.  viiL,  p.  &9. 

mfill  (2),  5.  [Hind.  mu7-mw?  =  muslin;  Fr. 
molle.]  A  thin,  soft  kind  of  cotton  poods. 
Varieties  are  known  as  Swiss,  India,  staiched 
mull,  &.C. 

mull  (3),    B.      (Icel.  midi  =  a    promontorj*  or 
jutting  crag  between  two  fiords,  or  the  like; 
GaeL  maxtl ;  Orkney  &  Shetland  mulle,  muU.} 
1.  A  cape,  a  projecting  headland  :  as,  the 

Mull  of  Cantyre. 


2.  A  snufl'-box  made  of  the  small  end  of  • 
horn  ;  a  snurt-lxix  generally. 

"  He  plucked  furth  a  huga  born  snatT-box,  or  *fu>a, 
as  he  vailed  it,  aud  prouered  ute." — HcoU  j  £ofr  Sog, 
ch.  vi. 

mul' -la,  s.    [Mullah.] 

miil-la-ga-taw'-ny,  miU-li-ga^taw^ 

ny,  s.  tiiii'ul  miiagu'tun)ii  =  {lil.)  pepper 
water.]    Au  Indian  cuny-soup. 

miil'-lar,  s.  [O.  Fr.  moulleur,  fV-om  motr^t 
m&ulre,  mouldre  —  to  grind;  LaL  molo.]  A 
stamp  with  an  intaglio  ornament,  for  gi\'ing  a 
salient  impression  to  metal  upon  which  it  is 
struck. 

miil'-lein,  miU'-len,  ».  [A.8.  vwlegn,  per- 
haps from  Goth,  malo;  Dan.  mot  —  a  moth.) 

Bot.:  The  genus  Verbascum  (q.v.).  The 
Great  Blullein  is  Verbascum  Thapsus,  the 
White,  v.  Lychnitis;  the  Yellow  Hoary,  V. 
fmlverulentum :  the  Dark,  V.  nigrum;  and 
the  Moth  Mullein,  V.  Elaltaria.  These  are 
natives  of  Europe,  and  have  b<^en  naturaliztd 
In  the  United  States. 

muUein-sbark,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  moth,  CucvXHa  twrbosci,  the 
caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  mullein. 

mul'-ler  (l),  s.  (O.  Fr.  mouHeur.}  A  grinding 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  stone  or  slab  with 
a  flat  surface,  which  is  moved  upon  a  stone 
table  or  slab  to  grind  and  mix  lugments,  &c. 
The  action  is  sometimes  called  porphyrizaLion. 

miU'-ler  (2),  s.    [Eng.  mull,  v. ;  -«r.)    A  vessel 

in  which  wine  or  other  liquor  is  mulled. 

mul  -  ler*  -  i  -  a,  s.     [Named  after  Otto  Fred. 
iliiller,  author'of  Zoologica  Danica,  &c.] 
Zool.:  A  genus  of  Unionidae  (q.v.),  from 

Xew  Granada.  It  is  fixed  and  iiiegular  when 
adult,  and  for  this  reiison  has  been  sometimes 
referred  to  the  Ostreid^  and  sometimes  to  the 
Chamidse  ;  but  D'Orbigny  has  established  the 
fact  that  it  is  locomotive  and  diuiyary  when 
young,  like  any  other  of  the  Unionidse- 

Kul-ler'-i-an.a,  (Named  after  John  Miiller, 
the  anatonii.st  who  discovered  the  duits  called 
after  him.]    (See  etym.  and  compouiids.) 

Mullerian-dncts,  &  pL 

Ancit. :  Ducts  developing  In  the  female 
into  Ihe  vagina,  ulerus,  and  Fallopian  tubea. 
They  exist  also  in  mammals  and  Liixls. 

Mullerian-fibres.  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Certain  fibres  in  the  retina  of  the 
eye.    Called  also  Ivadial  fibres. 

mill  -let  (I),  *  mol-et,  •  mulet,   «.     [Fr. 

muht,  from  Low  Lat.  vuilu^ ;  L;it.  jnuUus  =a 
mullet.] 

Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
MuUus  aud  of  the  family  Mngilidte.  The 
former  are  distinguished  as  ixed,  and  the 
latter  as  Gray  iluUets.  Red  Mullets  ai-e 
ground-feeders,  using  their  barbels  in  dis- 
covering their  food;  it  was  believed  that  they 
fed  on  putrid  flesh,  but  probably  they  are 
attracted  to  decomposing  bodies  by  the  small 
crustaceans  which  feea  thereon.  Little  is 
known  of  their  habits;  in  winter  they  retire 
into  deep  water,  in  summer  they  approach 
the  coasts,  and  are  sometimes  found  in 
brackish  waters.  Tlieyare  brilliantly  coloured, 
and  as  food-tish  should  claim  the  attention  of 
pisciculturists.  The  Gray  Mullet  is  plainly 
coloured,  greenisli  on  the  upper  paiU,  and 
more  or  kss  ailvery  ou  the  sides.  The  flesh 
is  well-flavoured,  and  it  is  largely  cultivated 
in  the  fish-faims  of  Western  Italy. 

mullet-hawk,  s. 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  on  the  south  coast 
of  England  for  Fandion  {Falco)  iiaiiaetus,  the 
Osprey  (q.v.). 

mul'-let  (2).  s.  [Fr.  moktte.  moUette  =  tht, 
rowel  of  a  spur  ;  O.  Ital.  moltctle  =  a  mullet, 
from  molla  =  a  wheel,  from  Lat.  mola  =■  a 
mill.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  {PL):  Small  pincers  used  for 
curling  the  hair. 

"  Here's  a  h.ilr  too  mach :  take  it  off:  where  are  thf 
miiilctxt"—iSeit  Jititsuii:  Cynthia's  Kcvelt,  v.  r. 

2.  Her. :  A  figure  resembling  the  rowel  of  a 
spur,  having  live  jwints  in  English  heraldry 
and  six  in  French.  It  is  the  filial  distiuction 
of  a  third  son. 

''And  In  the  chief  three  muneraittood.' 

^Co«  ;  Hamiitm,  tL  A 


fite,  lat,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  gc.  p5t; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  TPho,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Irw. 


mulley — multii'ormous 
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IDUl'  lej^,  &  (Provide.  Kng.  muU  =  a  row; 
dimm.  sutf.  -eyi  cf.GueL  nui4><  =  Uixe,  j^>oUed  ; 
without  lioni.s.)    A  oow. 

"  I<e»Te  mUkuig  a&d  dry  up  old  muHev  thy  eow.' 
Tuttar:  J/u*lKinUrie,  p.  Ui. 

ttul'-li-^ite,  8.     [From  MtUUca  Hill,  New 

Jersey ;  huU".  -i^(A/in.)-3 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Viviatiite  (n-v.).  occur- 
ring in  cylindrical  a^:;rcgatinn.s  of  lilTO-laiinU 
lar  crystals  in  a  triable  ferruginous  Buuil. 
Xliese  are  mostly  replacpuieiits  of  fo«sil  belcm- 
nites.  It  i^  also  p^ifudomorpbous  after  otiit-T 
fotisils. 

miil'-li-die.  s.  pL    [Lat.  muU(us):  fern.  pi. 

adj.  siilV.  -ulfv.l 

Idtthy. :  Red  Mnlkts,  a  fiaiiiily  of  teleostean 
fishes.  Cody  low,  nitliercoiiiprfssed,  coVLicd 
with  largo  tliin  Hcales,  snntctinie:i  with  a  line 
aerrature  ;  two  long  erectile  larbels.  Lateral 
line  contiimous.  Mouth  in  front  of  the  snout ; 
teeth  veiy  feeble.  Two  short  dorsals,  remote 
from  each  other ;  anal  sinnlar  to  second 
dorsal;  ventrals  with  one  spine  and  hve 
jays;  pectorals  short;  branchiostcgals  four; 
stomach  siphonal.  Mnlhia,  the  sole  genus  of 
the  family,  is  divided  into  several  sub-genera, 
on  account  of  slight  diU'erences  of  dentition. 
Tliey  are  marine,  but  many  species  enter 
blackish  water  to  feed  on  the  aninialcnla 
abounding  in  the  flora.  About  forty  species 
are  known  ;  all  esteemed  for  food,  but  none 
attain  a  large  size.    (Gunttier.) 

mul-li-ga-taW-ny,  «.    [Mullaoatawnt.] 

mul'-li-griibsf,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 
L  A  pain  in  the  stomach  ;  colic 

"  Whoae  ilog  lies  nick  o"  tb'  mtrf/fyruftt/" 

Bcuum.  i  fut.  :  JfutaMTur  Thomtu,  U.  %, 

2.  lU-temper,  sulkiuess. 

mul-Un'-gong,  5.    [Native  Australian  name.] 

Zool:  OruithurhynchuB  (q.v.)k 

mul'-llon.  mun'-nlon  (I  as  y),  •mon-y- 
(iale.  *  mo-nl-al,  s.  (A  corrupt,  of  mun- 
nwt\  from  Fr.  vwign<m  =  gk  stump,  a  blunt 
end  uf  a  thing,  from  O.  Fr.  moimj  =  maimed  ; 
Ital.  7JM>iico;  Lat,  mancua;  O.  Ital.  mugwine 
=  a  luullion;  tip.  m»7iojt  =  the  stump  of  an 
ann  or  leg  cut  otl".  *"riie  munnion  or  vivUioiv 
of  a  window  is  the  stump  of  the  division 
before  it  breaks  off  into  the  tracery  of  the 
window."    {Wedgwvod.)} 

1.  Arch.  :  A  vertical  bar  separating  the 
comi'artments  of  a  window,  especially  used  in 
Gi'lliic  and  doublc-CJiscmcnt  windows.  The 
lioiizontal  ban*  are  called  transoms. 

2.  Join.:  A  style  or  upriglit  division  be- 
tween tlie  panels  in  wainscoting. 

mul'-lldn  (1  aa  y),  v.t.     (Mcllion,  «.]    To 

divide  or  form  into  eumpartments  by  niul- 
lious. 

mul  look,  *  mnl-lolc,  s.   [Eng.  mule  (l),  a. ; 
dimin.  suir.  -ock,  -ok.\ 
•  L  Rubbisli,  dirt;  refuse  ^f  all  kinds. 

"  Tbo  muUok  un  %u  bepe  yvweixiU  wno." 

thaucar:  C.  T..  18,408. 

2.  A  mull,  a  muddle  through  nnsmauage- 
ment ;  a  mess,  a  dilemma.    (/VoriTiciai.) 

mill  loi'-de^,  «.    [Lat.  muilu*  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 

«i5o<;  (eidos)  —  form.] 

Uhthy.:  A  sub-gcnua  of  the  family  Mul- 
lidu'.  closely  resembling  the  sole  genua  Mul- 
lus.  as  the  name  denotes. 

uiU-lus, «.    [Ut.] 

Iihlhy.:  The  typical  ami  only  genna  of  the 
fait.ily  MulIidiB.  A/ii^iwft(ir6«/»,s  is,  according 
Ui  Or.  Gilnther,  the  sole  species,  of  which  lie 
considers  M.  surmnUtwt  U>  Ik;  the  female.  It 
WH8  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  wlio  paid 
extravagant  prices  lor  it,  espi^ciully  when  it  at- 
tained a  considerable  sizt,  a  einiiiiistancc  often 
noticed  by  tlio  satiristjt,  especially  by  Maiti;d 
(x.  31)  and  Juvenal  (v.  y2).  it  was  thecust(un 
t*t  bring  the  tish  into  the  banqueting-room 
that  It  might  die  in  the  presence  of  the  gueMta, 
its  red  colour  becoming  exceedingly  brilliant 
in  ita  death-struggU.-s.  Fishermen  deejK'n 
the  natmal  tint  ol  the  flsh  by  scujinff  it  im- 
mediately after  capture,  causing  a  permanent 
cniitraetii.il  nf  the  elirnniatoi.liores  containing 
the  red  pigment.     [Mullot  (I),  $.} 

mtU'-mill.  ).    [Mull (2),  ji.] 

h'nhric  :   A  thin,  snfl,  tranH|Nirtnt  mtuUn  of 

the  finest  qnalily. 


mul'-quf  (qas  U),  $.  (Arab.  =a  wind-con- 
ductor.]   (c^ee  extract.) 

"Prrhap^  th«  moat  Micl«nt  dorte*  for  reotll«tlnir. 
tp^-clnllv  ouiwtrucUsl  (or  llu*t  puri^jw.  U  Uia  muluii/. 
■winch  hiw  be*ii  lu  rue  In  Kuypt  I.t  ut  lout  3.i"J0 
yeftr*.  uid  Is  Btill  ui  tie  MwQ  aiuwbrd  W  tbe  luodtrni 
Ik<uw«  oI  f*lro  Kud  other  Uiwiia.  it  U  0|<en  m  tlie 
ilirt'ctUniof  tbe  t>ifViillaiK  wiii.i,  wbich  U  ooDUuct«-iI 
do«n  tbe  do»ix-inimg  cliuto  Mid  tli-iioe  dlMetulnaU.i 
ttiruUKb  tbe  bou»>e.  It  cniuista  at  n  Imiic  wuoU-ii 
fi^xiiework,  to  uhiL-b  plnitks  are  imtl««l,  ihcunliii^  t-) 
tile  leiiKtIi  niid  br.-;idtl»  desired.  It  chei\}>vr  luiiUMUiU 
be  r*quin.-il,  (be  fiiiutework  U  covered  with  leeUi  ur 
oihXA,  iiln'it^nd.  Tbcy«i'' will  moil  fcwtimaloCalrf  lie 
sribltrctiirt",  when?  tii^lr  iTi-M-utJitiou  la  tuiuUly 
N,\V.,  U;iuv;  towards  the  ^reviLUiux  Wiud.'— &'niy/if .' 
I/iotionurf/  xif  J/echuiuct. 

miilso,  8.  [Lat.  mutsum  (rfnum)  =  sweetened 
(wine)  ;  vi'flrtts,  pa.  par.  of  vinlcto  =  to 
sweeten.]    ^Vinc  boiled aud  mixed  with  honey. 

miUsh.  v.&s.    pIULCB.] 

•  mul' -sum.  s.    [Mulsk.] 

miilt-,  rnul-ti-,  pre/.  [Lat.  multus  =  many.) 
A  frequent  prelix  iu  English,  meauiug  many, 
mauifold,  frequent. 

miilt-^'-gu-lar,  a.  fPref.  mitU-,  and  Eng. 
angular  Oi-V.).]  Having  many  angles  or 
corners ;  polygonaL 

mult-aJi'-gU-Ur-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  mult- 
angular; -/)/.]  in  a  nmltangular  manner; 
with  many  angles  or  comers. 

mult-^ja'-gu-lar-nesa,  5.     (Eng.   m«^^ 

angular;  -m-ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  multangular. 

•  miilt  -  an'-  i  -  mous,  a.  [Lat.  muttus  = 
many,  and  animm  =  a  mind.]  Exhildtiug 
many  and  varied  phases  of  mental  or  moral 
character ;  many-sided. 

miilt-ar-tio'-^-l^te.  a.  [Multiabticulate.] 

•  mul-te'-i-tj^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  mulUitas, 
fruiii  mH/iu«=  many.)  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  great  in  bulk  or  cuntinuous  (not 
numerical)  quantity.     {CoUrUlge.) 

mul-ti-»  pn/,     [MULT-.J 

miil-ti-ar-tic'-u-lato,  a.    [Pref.  muUi-, 

and  Kiig.  articulate  (q.v.).]  Consisting  or 
composed  of  many  joints  or  articulatioua  ; 
many-jointed,  as  tlie  antennee  of  insects. 

miil-ti-cap'-SU-lar,  o.  [Pref,  muUi-,  and 
Kng.  capsular  (q.v.j.J  Having  mauy  capsules 
or  cells. 

miU-tl-car'-I-nate.  o.  [Pref.  muHi',  and 
Eng.  cannate  (q.v.).]  Having  many  keel-like 
ridges. 

•  mul-tl-ca'-vofis,  o.  [Pref.  mvUl-,  ami 
Lat.  aivus  —  hollow]  Having  many  holes  or 
hollows  ;  full  of  holes. 

mul-tl-9el'-lu-lar,  o.     [Pret  mtttti-,  and 

Eng.  cellular  (q.v.>]  Having  many  cells  or 
cellules. 

mUl-ti-^lp'-it-al,  a.    (Lat.  multua  =  m&ny, 
aud  cajiiit  (geuit.  cupUU)  =  a  head.] 
Bot. :  Having  many  beads. 

miil'-ti-col-our,  a.     [Pref.  muUU,  and  Eng. 

colour  ('I. v.).  \  ilavlng  manycoloms;  many- 
cu  loured. 

mtll-ti-cds'-tatO,  o.  [Pref.  muUi-,  and 
Eng.  costaU  (q.V.).j 

BoU :  A  leaf  having  two  or  more  primary 
ribs  Instead  of  a  single  costa  or  midrib. 

mul-tl-cils'-pi-ddte,  a.    (T»ref.  mutti-,  and 

iJig.  ciu>^>uiaU  (n.v.).j 

Anat. :  Having  many  points.  Used  of  the 
molar  teeth  which  have  four  or  live  trilie- 
dral  tubercles  or  cusps.     (Quaiu.) 

mul'-tX-cy  ole,  «.  a  velodpodA  or  cycle 
having  fnir  wheeli  or  more  ami,  Hjxrcificidly, 
designed  tur  military  use. 

miil-tl-diSii'-tatc,  a.  [Pref.  muUi',  and 
i:tig.  (irnt.it.;  (q.v.)  J  Having  many  U-eth  or 
teuih-Iike  processes. 

.fliil-tI-^n-«o'-u-lat6.  a.  (Pref.  »«//(. 
and  Eng.  denticulnt'-  (q.v.).J  Having  the 
margin  very  llncly  toothed.  ** 


miil-tlHll«r-I-tat^  a. 

Kng.  (iii;i(<i/e(q.v.).] 


[Praf.  mitZM-,  and 


Bot.  A  Zool, :  Having  many  fingers  S 
flnger-like  processes. 

t  mul-tl-dig-i-ta-to-fc  pn^  [hlVLriDiat- 
TATt:.] 

t  mnltldlgltato-pinnato,  f. 

Bot. :  Pinnate  with  many  tinger-Iike  se^ 
mcnts. 

•  miU'-td-faced,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and  Eng 
/aoui.]  Ha\ing  many  faies;  many-faced; 
presenting  many  ditlerent  appeaiancea.  (Sec 
example  under  miUto-!>cribbUiig.) 

mul-ti-far'-i-OUS,  n.      [Lat.  muUifarius  = 

manifold :  mu;(uj  =  many,and/or=t0  6i'eak.] 
L  Ord.  Uing.  :  IManifold,  diversifled;  having 
great  nmllipiicity,  variety,  or  divei-sity. 

"The  muff f/aWrn/j  objeola of  hamAQ  kii>wJedgflh*<~ 
eutearl :  Jju'nun  JJittU,  voL  ii.,  cb.  lu,  j  2. 

IL  Techniotlhj  : 

L  Bot. :  (1)  Very  numerous ;  (2)  arranged  In 
many  rows.    {Louduiu) 

2.  Law:  Improperly  joining  In  one  bill  In 
equity  distinct  and  independent  matters,  and 
thereby  confounding  them  :  as,  a  muUiJ<iTiau» 
bill. 

mul-ti-l^ir'-l-oiis-li?,  «^i'-  [Eng.  midti- 
Jurious;  -hj.)  lu  a  miiUifarious  manner; 
with  great  variety,  divei-sity,  or  nmltiplicity. 

"  Twciity-Iour  jiHrta  iiiay  be  90  mulci/<irioutfi/  pljicrtL 
as  to^iuMKe  iiiHiiy  uiiillous  of  uilliuiu  of  dLUei«ai 
nm,"—iientUy  :  Srrmotu. 

miil-ti-lSir'-i-ous-ness,  s.  (Eng.  -multi- 
jiirious;  -ness.]  llie  quality  or  state  of  being 
multilarious ;  multiplied  diversity  or  variety. 

mtU-tir-er-oiis,  a.  (Lat  multus  =  many, 
and /ero=  to  buar.] 

*  1.  Ord,  Jjing, :  Bearing  or  producing  much 
or  many. 

2.  Bot. :  Bearing  fruit  several  times  In  ona 
season. 

mul'-ti-fid.  miil-tir-id-oiis.  o.    [Lat 

niuUiJidus,  Iroin  multus  =■  many,  and  ^Tido 
(pa.  t.^i)=to  cleave.]  Having  many  divi- 
sions; i-left  or  divided  into  many  parts; 
many-clea.  (Used  chiefly  in  bfitany,  as  a 
viultijid  I&if,  that  is  one  in  which  llie  divi- 
sions are  numerous,  aud  extend  down  to  the 
middle  of  its  blade.) 

miir-tl-fid-lj?,  adv.      (Eng.   muU\fid :    -ly,] 

80  as  to  be  multilid. 

multlfidly-plunate,  a. 

Bot. :  Piimately  lobed  with  the  ptanules 
multitld.    (Paxton.) 

mul-tl-flor'-oiis.  a.  [Lat.  mu?fi/s  =  many, 
and  Jlos  (;^enit.  jloris)  =  a  flower.]  Having 
many  flowers  ;  niany-Howcred. 

*mul'-ti-flue,  a.  [Pref.  midtl-,  and  Eng. 
Jiue  (q.v.)  1  Having  many  flues,  as  a  loco- 
motive boiler. 

miil'-tl-f  oil,  a.    [Pref.  multi-^  and  Eng.  foil 

(q.v.).  J 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  or  open- 
ing, having  more  ihaii  Ave  foils  or  arcuate 
divisioim. 

•  miil'-ti-rSld,  a.  [Pref.  mtdti-,  and  Eng. 
fuUl  (.i.v.).J  Many  times  doubled;  mauifold, 
numerous. 

t  mill' -tl -form,  a.  &  «.  (I^t  mult(/iirmu$; 
viultas  =  many,  ami /onna  =  form,  shape.] 

A.  AtaUj.:  Having  many  and  various  forma, 
shajies,  or  appeanmces. 
"Crowned  with  gurUiida  mulHfnrm  und  niMiiir«ld.' 
A.  C.  Swiiibunto :  Slutu*  1/   I'uf.ir  UujOi. 

R  As  suHt.:  That  which  is  muUiforra; 
that  which  prescnt.s  a  varied  representatioA 
or  repetition  of  nnyth.ng. 

"The  word  lulta  ntntij-  ilidhreiit  mfirtrrdotaih 
Aud  ilgiilllea  »  muiufnnn  ui  dmttU. 

A*,  il-  iir^twmng .  Aurora  Ltiffitt 

t  mfil-tl  form'-I-ty,  ».  (Eng.  mu//(/:.m»; 
•ity.\  Tlio  quality  or  stjit**  of  being  multi- 
form; diversity  or  variety  of  form,  Mha[w,  or 
api»e  iranre. 

"  From  thnt  moet  one  Oo<l  flow^t  mu/riAtrmi/y  of 
•fTecU.  Mild  fruui  tbnt  rliTiiiiU  Uud  UoiIMmU  •Ileota.*' 
—Huho,,  Hitll :  A'o.iA  I  /Ml*. 

*miil-tl  form'-oflB,  a.  (Eng.  muUUbrm; 
•ous.\     ILiving  many  forms;  multiform. 

•■  UU  mulH/ormo^ti  |il«ora  euiupelled  auch  a  ■wmfib 
of  •iitl*.n  to  bum  alxiut  falm.'— }/a(4»f  .*  Lift  of  Wit 


boll,  b^:  p^t.  J<J^1:  cat,  9011.  chorus.  9hin.  bcn^h;  go.  pom:  thtn.  ^hlB:  «ln,  a«;  expect.  Xenophon,  oxlBt,    -\^%. 
-cian,    ttaa-sUau.     tlon, -sion  =- shun ;    (ion, -fton  ^  zliuu.    -olous,  -Uoua, -aloua -aliua.    -bio,  -cTlu,  itc  ^  i;vJ.  ^cL 
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multigenerous— multiply 


•  miil-ti-gen'-er-ous,  a,  [Lat.  muftigeneHs, 
from  T7iu/((«  =  iuaity,  and  genus  {s^nit.  generic) 
=  kiutl,  uature.J    Having  many  kinds. 

•  miil-ti-gran'-u-late,  o.  [Pret  midti', 
and  Eng.  granulate'  (q.v.).]  Consisting  of 
numerous  grains. 

mul-ti-ju'-goua,    *  miil-ti-ju'-gate,   a, 

ILat.  mitllijugiis,  muidjugi^,  Ircia  mydtas  = 
many,  and  Jugum,  ==.  a  yoke,  a  pair.) 

•1.  OTd.Lang  rConsistingofnumerouspairs. 

2.  Bot.  {Of  a  compotind  leaf):  Having  very 
numerous  pairs  of  leallcts. 

Blill-ti-lat'-er-al,  o.  fPref.  muUi-,  and 
Eng.  lakrcU  (q.v.J.J  Hav.iig  many  sides; 
many-sided,  puiygonaL 

mfil-ti-lin'-e-al,  mul-tl-lin'-e-ar,  a. 

[Pref.  muUi;  and  Eng.  lineal,  linear  (q.y.).] 
Uaving  many  lines. 

mul-ti-lo'-bate,  a.      [Pref.  muUi-,  and  Eng. 

Bot. :  Having  many  lobes. 

BBiil-ti-loc'-U-lar,  a.     {Lat.  muUus  =  many, 

and  U>culus=^a,  c'ell,  dimin.of  locus  =  a  place.] 

Zool.,  Hot.,  £c. :  Divided  into  many  chnni- 

bera,  as  the  shell  of  the  ammonites  or  a  mauy- 

celled  fruit, 

■  mul-tn'-d-quenco,  «.  [Lat.  multus  = 
many,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  lnquor=:  to 
Bpeak.J  Much  speaking;  talkativeness;  use 
of  many  worda. 

•  mul-tO'-o-qaous,  o.  (Lat.  multilcfpius : 
multus  =  many,  and  ioqimr  =  t^)  speak.]  Given 
to  much  speaking  ;  talkative,  loquacious. 

mul-ti-no'-dal,  o.    [Multinodate.] 

Bot,  {Of  a  perianth):  Bearing  a  variable 
number  of  nodes. 

•  miil-ti-nd'-date,  *  mtil-ti-no'-dous,  a. 

ILat.  viultinodiis :  j)mi(«5  =  many,  and  lunius  = 
a  knot.]    Haviug  many  knots  ;  many-knotted. 

nifil-tl-nd'-mi-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  multits  — 
many,  and  nomen  (genit.  7iommw)  =  a  name.] 

A>  As  adjective : 

Alg. :  Having  many  terms:  as,  a  multino- 
miai  expressiou. 

B.  ^fi  subst.:  A  quantity  consisting  of 
■everal  terms,  as  distinguished  from  a  bino- 
mial or  trinomial  (q.v.). 

maltinomlal-theorem,  s. 

A}g. :  A  theorem  discovered  by  Demorvie 
tor  lorniing  the  numerical  coefficients  which 
are  produced  by  raising  any  multinomial  to 
any  given  jiower,  witlmut  the  trouble  of  actual 
involution.  It  may  be  expressed  by  the  fol- 
low) ug  rule  : 

"  The  KquATc  of  any  multluomlat  expression  consists 
of  the  siiunre  o(  each  term.  U-gether  with  twice  the 
product  ol  every  jwir  of  t«nu» ;"  or,  "The  Bquare  of 
auy  multiuoiiiial  expression  coiibIsIs  of  the  square  of 
each  t«rm,  together  with  twice  tlie  product  of  each 
term,  by  the  sum  of  aU  the  terms  which  follow  It." 

•  miil-ti-nom'-in-al,  *  mul-ti-nom'-in- 

OUS,  a.  [La.t.  mu I t'l  II omi  11  is,]  Haviug  many 
names  or  terras.    [Multinomial.] 

•  mul-tip'-ar-oiis,  a.  [Lat,  nudtics  =  many, 
and  pario  =  to  bring  forth.]  Bringing  forth 
many  at  a  birth. 

"  Autnmls  feeble  and  timorous  are  generally  rmiUi' 
parous.'— Jlay  :  On  tha  Creation, 

•  mul'-ti-part-ite,  a.  [Lat.  multipartitus: 
mnltm  =  in:u\v,  and  pfirtitus=  divided;  pars 
(ge».  partis)  =  a  part.]  Divided  into  many 
parts ;  having  many  parts. 

•mul'-ti-pede,  "  mul'-ti-ped,  s.  &  o,  [Lat. 

vudfipeda:  multus  =  many,  and  pes  (gen. 
pedis)=  a  foot-l 

A.  As  svh.-^t  :  An  animal  having  many  feet, 
as,  a  centipede. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  many  feet. 

Jliul'-ti-ple,  a.  &  $.  [Ft,,  from  Lat,  mvttus  = 
many,  and  plico  =  to  fold ;  cf.  quadrupie, 
triple,  &C.1 

*  A.  As  adj.:  Manifold;  having  many 
parts  or  relations. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arith.  d  Alg. :  A  number  which  contains 
another  number  an  exact  numl-er  of  times 
■without  any  remainder :  Thus,  20  is  a  mid- 
tiple  of  5. 


^  (1)  Comnhtn  multiple  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers: 

Arith. ;  Any  number  which  contains  each 
of  these  numbers  an  exact  number  of  times 
without  any  remainder :  as,  3(J  is  a  common 
multiple  of  2,  5,  and  6.  The  least  comjnon 
multiple  is  the  smallest  number  which  will  do 
this :  thus,  24  is  a  cnnimon  multiple  of  3  and 
4,  but  12  is  their  least  common  multiple, 

(2)  MuUiplepoint  of  a  curve: 

Geom. :  A  point  in  which  two  or  more 
branches  of  a  curve  intersect  each  other.  The 
analytical  characteristic  of  a  multiple  point 
ofaciu^e  is,  that  at  it  the  first  differential 
coefficient  of  the  ordinate  must  have  two  or 
more  values. 

multiple -bolt,  s.     An  arrangement  by 

which  a  number  of  bolts  are  simultaueously 
moved.  It  was  a  ct)nunon  feature  on  the 
strong-boxes  of  other  days,  and  has  been  re- 
vived upon  safe-doors. 

mnltlple-eclio,  s.    [Echo.] 
multiple-ft^t,  9.   A  fruit  resulting  from 
the  union  of  more  flowers  than  one.     (Gray.) 

moltiple-lmages,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  A  series  of  images  produced  when 
the  image  of  a  candle  is  looked  at  obliquely  in 
a  glass  miiTor.  They  do  not  arise  when  a  me- 
tallic mirror  is  used.  The  latter  consequently 
is  more  suitable  for  optical  instruments. 

nmltlple-poinding,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  process  by  which  a  person 
holding  money  or  otlier  projierty,  which  is 
claimed  by  two  or  more  persons,  obtains  an 
authoritative  arrangement  for  the  equitable 
division  of  it  among  the  several  claimants. 
It  corresponds  to  an  interpleader  in  English 
law. 

moltiple-stara,  s.  pi 

Astroju  :  Stars  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  and  revolving  round  a  common  centre. 

mnltiplo-valaes.  $.  pi. 

Alg. :  Symbols  which  fulfil  the  algebraical 
conditions  of  a  problem,  when  several  differ- 
ent values  are  assigned  to  them,  as  the  roots 
of  an  equation. 

mul'-ti-plex,  a,  [Lat.,  from  multuj  =  many, 
and  plica  =  a  fold.] 

1.  Ord.  Latig,  :  Manifold,  multiple. 

t  2.  Bot. :  In  many  folds  or  plaits.  (Used 
of  the  petals  of  some  plants  in  estivation.) 

•  inul'-ti-pli-a-t>le,  a.    [Fr.,  from  multiplier 

=  to  multiply.*]  Capable  of  being  multiplied  ; 
multiplicable. 

■'  Good  deeds  are  very  frultiull ;  and  not  so  much  of 
their  uature,  as  uf  Utxl's  blessing  mxUtipliablt." — Bp. 
liiiU :  Meditationii  Vouit.  cent.  3. 

•  miil'-ti-pli-a-ble-ness,  s  [Eng.  muUU 
pliable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
multipliable. 

•  mul-ti-plJc'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  muUiplicahiZis^ 

from  muUipiico  —  to  multiply.]  Capable  of 
being  multiplied  arithmetically  ;  multipliable. 

"Those  substances  which  are  whole  lu  the  whole  are 
by  his  owij  iloctrine  neither  divisible  iior  muUiplic- 
able,"~lip.  T'tytor:  Oflht  Heal  Pretence,  \  lU 

mul'-ti-pli-cSJld,  s.  [Lat.  multiplicandusy 
fut.  pass.  par.  of  midtiplico  =  to   multiply 

(q.v.)-J 

Arith. :  Tlie  quantity  which  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  another  called  the  nmltiplier. 

"  Multiplication  hath  the  mtiKipHrnnd,  or  nvtvaher 
to  be  multiplied  ;  the  multiplier,  or  number  given,  by 
which  the  miiHiplicund  is  to  be  multiplied,  and  tlie 
product,  or  number  produced  by  the  other  two." — 
Codcer:  AritJtmetick, 

mul'-ti-pli-cate,  a.  [Lat,  muUiplicatus,  psL 
par.  of  multiplico  =  to  multiply.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang, :  Consisting  of  more  than 
one ;  multiple. 

"  In  this  mnlti/illcate  number  of  the  eye.  the  object 
seen  is  not  multiplied,  Mul  apiieiirs  bat  one," — Jjer. 
lui'ti      rh'isic::Theot<<g'/.  bk.  iv.,  cli.  IL 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Multiplex  (2)  (q.v.). 

mul-ti-pli-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mid- 
tiplicatio  =  the  act  or  process  of  multiplying  ; 
{mm  multiplicatus,  pa,  par.  of  multi2iUco  =  to 
multiply:  Sp.  muUiplicacion ;  ItaL  m^ltipli- 
cazione.] 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  mul- 
tiplying or  increasing  In  number  by  addition 
or  production  of  the  same  kind;  the  state  of 
being  multiplied. 


n.   Ttn-Unicully: 

•  1.  Alchemy:  An  old  nanip  for  the  making 
of  gold  ur  silver  by  means  of  alchemy. 

"  Item,  you  cominauuded  miUtif/lication  and  kl. 
cnraisti'ie  to  bee  pntctidcil.  thereby  to  abait  the  king's 
Coiue."— i«i/w:  E^warU  Vi.  (an.  1H9). 

2.  Arith. :  A  rule  or  process  by  which  the 
sum  of  a  given  number  added  to  itself  any 
number  of  times  mr\y  be  found  ;  the  operation 
or  process  of  finding  the  product  of  two 
quantities.  Tlie  product  is  the  result  ob- 
tained by  taking  one  of  the  quantities  as 
many  times  as  there  are  units  m  the  other. 
The  quantity  to  be  multiplied  or  taken  is 
called  the  multiplicand,  the  quantity  by 
which  it  is  to  be  nmltijilied  is  called  the  mul- 
tiplier, and  the  result  of  the  operation  is 
called  the  product.  Both  mnltiplicaud  and 
multipliers  are  called  factors  of  the  product. 
Multiplication  is  a  simple  and  compendious 
process  of  addition.  Thus,  5  x  5  =  25  is  the 
same  as5-H5  +  6-f5-f5.  Simple  multiplica- 
tion is  when  the  terms  are  abstract  numbers, 
and  compound  multiplication  when  the  mul- 
tiplicand is  a  concrete  number,  as  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  miles,  yards,  and  feet,  &C. 

multiplication-table,  s.  A  table  show- 
ing the  product  of  factors  taken  in  pairs  np 
to  some  assumed  limit. 

*  mul'-ti-pli-ca-tive,  a.  [Lat.  multipUcO' 
ti^us),  pa.  par.  of  viidtipUco  —  to  multiiily  ; 
Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ive.]  Tending  or  having  the 
power  to  multiply  or  increase  in  number. 

*  miil'-ti-pli-ca-tdr,  s,  [Lat.  multiplicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  multiplico  =  to  multiply  ;  Fr.  mvl- 
tiplicat^ur.]  That  number  by  which  another 
is  multiplied  ;  a  multiplier. 

*  miil-ti-pU' -clous,  (u  [Lat.  mutti^/ex(genit. 

mutrij-licLs)  =  inultijilex  (q.v.).]     Multiplex, 
manifold. 

"  For  properly  the  animal  [AmphlsbRna]  la  not  one, 
but  muJtiijiiciouM  or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity 
or  gemiii.'itton  of  prinLii>rtl  parts." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errouri,  bit.  liL,  cb.  xv. 

*  mtil-ti-pU'-cloUS-lj?»  adv.  [Eng.  mtdti- 
plicious ;  -ly]  In  a  manifold  or  multiplex 
manner. 

■■  Sometime*  It  [the  seed]  mxtltiplicioutljf  delineate! 
the  same  [ide.i  of  fv«i-y  part]  as  in  twins,  iu  mixed 
and  uuitieruus  generations." — Brovme:  Vuigar  Er. 
rourt,  bit.  viu.  ch.  it 

miil-tX-plic'-i-t^,  s,  [Fr.  multiplicUi,  from 
Lat.  multiplex  (genit.  muUiplicis)  =  multi- 
plex (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multiplex 
or  manifold  ;  the  state  of  being  numerous 
or  various. 

"  Moreover,  as  the  manifold  variation  of  the  parts, 
■o  the  mulfiplicity  of  the  use  of  each  jxiit  is  very 
wonderful." — Grew:  Cotmo.  &icra.  bk.  i.,  i;li.  v. 

2.  Many  of  the  same  kind ;  number  and 
variety. 

"  Now  it  hath  BO  happened,  through  the  mu'fipticUf 
of  business,  that  I  li^Lve  been  much  hindered. "— 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim' t  Progreu,  pi.  ti- 

*  mul'-ti-plie,  v.t.  &  i.    [Multiply.] 

mul'-tl-pli-er,  s,     [Eng.  multiply ;  -n-.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
multiplies  or  increases  the  number  of  any- 
thing. 

"Broils  and  qriarrels  are  alone  the  great  Bccumol*. 
tonaud  multi/Jiiert  ot  liiiaTies."—Deca!/  tff  Piety 
IL  Technically: 
L  Arithmetic^  £c, : 

(1)  Tlie  factor  or  number  by  which  another 
is  multiplied  ;  a  multiplicator. 

(2)  An  arithmometer  for  performing  cal- 
culations in  multiplication.  [Arithmometer.] 

2.  Teleg. :  A  fiume  with  a  number  of  re- 
petitive windings  of  the  same  wire,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  cumulative  effect  in  deflect- 
ing a  magnetized  needle,  wheu  the  wire  is 
traversed  by  a  current.  An  invention  of 
Schweiger.  Unless  the  current  is  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  resistance  of  the  wiie, each 
convolution  exerts  an  equal  force  un  the 
needle,  thus  nuiltiplying  the  deflective  force 
as  many  times  as  there  are  turns  in  the  wire. 
Owing  to  the  resistance,  however,  it  freepiently 
occurs  in  practice  that  a  few  turns  of  stout 
wire  exert  a  greater  influence  on  ilie  needle 
than  many  convolutions  of  much  finer  wire. 

mul'-ti-ply,  •  mul'-ti-plie,  t7.f.  &  i.    [Fr. 

multiplier,  from  Lat.  vinltqilico  =  to  make 
manifohi.  from  multiplex  (genit.  muUiplicis) 
=  manifold;  Sp.  multiplicar ;  Ital.  multi- 
plicare.    [Multiplex.] 


lata,  mt,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^Il,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pS^ 
or.  wore,  wqU,  work.  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oo  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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A-   TraiLiitLre : 

L  (Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  increase  in  number ;  to  matce  more  In 
nnnilicr  by  g^^neration,  reproduction,  addition, 
oraccumutntion. 

'•  Ami  I  will  harden  Phumoh's  heart,  and  muXtiply 
mj  Bliii«  mul  my  woDilera  Ui  tbe  IftoJ  oj  Egypt.  — 
Exodta  viL  3. 

2.  To  increase  ia  general;  to  enlarge,  to 
add  to. 

"  All  virtue.  (Trace,  7\i\>\  wisdom  to  ftchlcve 
TbliJirt  blicbeat,  grwitot,  multin'iei  toy  fear. 

Milton :  F.L,,Lt». 

SL  In  the  same  st-use  as  II.  2. 
n.  Technically: 

*  1.  A  Ichemy :  To  increase  gold  or  silver  by 
Alotiemy. 

2.  ArUh.:'To  add  any  given  number  to 
Itself  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  an- 
©tlicr  given  number,  as  to  multiply  13  by  13, 
that  is,  to  add  12  to  itself  13  times. 

S.  Intninsitive  : 

J.  Ordinary  Lang xuige  : 

1.  To  grow  or  increase  in  number. 

**  Matlu  Iwlls  (a  mpUncliolv  cry) 
Arc  timed  to  merrier  iiotea.  Iiicrcrwe  niid  multiply.'' 
Dryden  :  Bind  *  Panther,  L  369. 

2.  To  increase  in  any  way  ;  to  spread. 

■'  The  world  of  Ood  grew  aud  mu/ripfwd."— ^rti 
Zll    24. 

IL  Technically : 

*  1.  Akhfmy:  To  make  gold  or  silver  by 
alchemy. 

•'  Who  so  that  Ilsteth  uttren  hl«  folle. 
Let  blin  corae  forth  and  leanieii  mttUlplt0." 

Chnueer:C.  r..  16.308. 

3.  Arith.  :  To  perforin  the  operation  or 
process  of  multiplication. 

mul'-ti-ply-ing,  pr.   par.,  a.,  &  s,     (Mul- 

TIPLV.] 

A.  &  B,  ^3  ;"*.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Asavhst.:  The  same  as  Multiplication 
(q.v.). 

znnltlplylng-gearing.  s. 

Mftrh.  :  An  arran^'ement  of  cog-wJieels  by 
which  motion  is  imparted  from  wheels  of 
relatively  hirger  diameter  to  tliose  of  smaller, 
so  us  to  increase  the  rate  of  rotation, 

multlplying-glass,  a. 
*1.  A  miignifying-glass. 

"  Poring  through  a  muUltHyinfj.nltm 
ViHUi  a  cajitlved  .  .  .  cheescmit*:." 

Brn  JonMou  :  /fev  fnn,  L  I. 

2.  A  piece  of  glass  with  a  number  of  facets 
repeating  the  object. 

multiplying -lens,  ».    A  plano-convex 

lens  \vho.se  curved  surface  is  divided  up  into 
a  number  of  plain  facets  which  give  separate 
imaizcR. 

mnltiplylng-machlne,  s.  One  fonn  of 
calciilalin^-machine  ('i-v.). 

mnltlplylng- wheel,  s.  a  wheel  which 
IncK'ascs  tlie  number  of  movements  in  ma- 
chinery.     (Ml'LTlI'LVINO-OEARINO.] 

•  mill  -  tip' -  6  -  tent,  a.  [hat.  multtpoteyis 
(geTiiU  niuUij'iitrnfis) :  mullns  =  many,  and 
pfitfin-t  =  powerful,  potent  (q.v.). J  Having 
manifold  power;  having  power  to  do  iiuxny 
tilings. 

"  By  Jove  muttlnotent. 
Thou  sliouldst  not  l>c.ir  frurn  iiic  i\  flreckUti  intfiiiber.*' 
.S/utketp  :  Troiiut  &  Creuidit,  Iv.  b. 

•  miil'-tl-prcj-enge,  s.  [Pref.  ■muUi',  and 
Eng.  presence  (ipv.).]  The  net  or  power  nf 
being  present  in  more  tlmn  one  place  at  the 
Bame  time  ;  ubiquity. 

"Tliat  nther  fable  o(  the  muUlpr^tntctot  Chriit'e 
body."— //««  ;  Ao  /'•«(-■•  with  Hume.  \  Si. 

•  mtil'-ti-prS^-ent,  n.  [Pref.  muHi-,  and 
Kiig.  prfsfnt  (.j.v.).J  Having  the  quality  or 
j)ower  of  nuiltipresence. 

t  mul-tI-ra'-<H-ate,  a.  [Pref.  multi-,  and 
Lug.  radiate  (q.v.J.J     Having  many  rays. 

•  miil-ti-riim'-I-rxed,  o.     [Pref.  muUi-,  and 

F.iig.  rnmijied  (q.v.).]  Divided  into  many 
branches. 

"  Any  of  the  Irut  named  multlratntJUd  famllloA**— 
Ptacock  :  llrailUnig  llati,  oil.  L 

•  tntil-tl-ra'-mose,  n.      [Pref,    mn//f-,   and 

Kiig.  nniww  (ri-v  ).]     Having  many  liranches. 

•  mfil'ti'-selofts  (8Ci  as  sh),  a.  [I>at.  m-nUi- 
icius :  viultum  -  much,  and  kius  =>  knowing; 


scio  =  to  know.]      Knowing  much;    having 
much  and  varied  knowledge. 

mul'-ti-sect,  o.  [Lat.  multus  =  many,  and 
sectus,  pa.  par.  of  seco  =  to  cut.) 

Enti^m, :  A  t-^nn  applied  to  the  body  of  an 
articulated  aninuit,  wliett  it  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  segments,  as  in  Scolopendra. 

mul-ti-sep'-tate,  a,  [Pret  muZ(t-,  and  Eng. 
septate  (q.v.).J  * 

Hot. :  Diviile<l  into  many  chambers,  as  the 
pilli  of  the  walnut. 

mul-ti-ser'-X-al.  mul-tX-ser'-i-ato,  a. 

LPrcf.  mutti',  and  Eng.  serial,  5erui(e  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Arranged  in  many  series  or  rows. 

•  mul- ti-sil'-5[-qtia9,  s.  vL   [Pref.  multi-,  and 

pL  of  l^U  sili'inaiq.v.).} 

Bot,  :  The  twenty-third  order  of  Linnfens's 
natural  system.     It  contained  the  Crowfoots. 

[RANUNCULACE.E.] 

mul-ti-sU'-i-quouS-  a  [Prof.  vinUi-,  and 
Eng.  siliijHous  (4.v.)J    BAfc'in;^  many  pods  or 

seed- vessels. 

*  miil-ti-sd'-nous,  a.  [Lat  mnUl^onns  : 
VI  I'll  lis  ~  ni-iny,  and  fnnns=.  a  sound.)  Having 
many  sounds^  sounding  much. 

mul-ti-spir'-a]«  a.    [Pref.  muMi-,  and  Eng. 

.x^uraf  (q.v.).J  * 

Zool.  ;  Halving  many  spiral  coils  or  convo- 
lutions. (Said  of  an  operculum.)  {Woodward  : 
Mollusca,  ed.  3rd,  p.  20S.) 

m7iHl-,  and  Eng. 
numerous  stn^ 


mul-tl'Stri'-ate,  a.    [Pref. 
striate  (q.v.).]    Marked  with 


•  miil-ti-sul'-cate,  a.     [Pref.   mnlti-,   and 

Eng.  sulcate  (q.v.).j     Haviug  many  furrows. 

"  mul-ti-S^l'-la-We,  «.  [Pref.  multi',  and 
l':ii^'.  si/ll".hk  (q.v.). J  A  word  of  many  syl- 
lables ;  a  polysyllable. 

•  mul-ti-tit'-u-lar,  a.      [Pref.  multi',  and 

Eng.  titular  (q*.v.)'.]     Having  many  titles. 

mul-ti-tub'-n-lar,  a.  [Pref.  multi;  and 
Eng.  tuliular  (q.v^.  J  Having  numerous  tubes: 
as,  a  multitubular  boiler. 

miU'-ti-tude,  «.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  muHitudo  = 
a  luulliiuUe;   mit/(ia  =  many,  much;    ItaL 
mnltitndine ;  Si*,  multitud.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  of  beini?  many  In  number;  a 
large  or  great  number  collectively  ;  nume- 
rousness,  number. 

"  And  tlicy  cauie  as  graaahoppen  tor  mutiUude," — 
JiMl'jet  vl.  5. 

2.  A  great  numlwr  indeflnitely. 

"  In  the  muUituda  of  couiisellMrs  there  ta  aafety.* — 
frovirbt  xl.  14. 

3.  A  crowd  or  throng  of  people  ;  an  as- 
sembly. 

"  And  acme  crle^l  one  thing,  some  another,  unoug 
the  multitude.'— AcU  xiil.  :il. 

4.  Tlio  common  people,  the  vulgar,  the 
mob,  the  populace. 

"Which  the  nide  muttltuda  c»M  th«  afternoon."— 
Shiikai'. :  /»ca'i  Labour't  Lott.  v.  L. 

II.  Law:  An  assemblage  of  ten  or  more 
persons. 

•  miil-tl-tud'-tn-a-ry,  a,  [liat,  muUUtido 
(genit.  mi'ltilniUni':)  ;  Eng.  adj.  sulf.  -ary.] 
Multitudinous,  mum  fold. 

mill-tl-tud'-in-oiis,  a.  [Lat  multitudo 
(;^cnit.  multttud^iis)  -  a  multitude  ;  Eug.  aull". 

•(JUS.) 

•  1,  Of  or  belonging  to  a  multitude. 

"  At  once  pluck  out 
The  multUudinout  tiJii,-iK-." 

sh.tkttp.  :  Corlolanut,  lit  1. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  composing  a  multitudo  : 
as,  II  viultitiutinou'i  assembly. 

3.  Innumerable  ;  very  numerous. 

**  iJiiUitudinotu  echoes  awotte  and  died   hi  the  dU- 
Uniei*  /^•ni/fUour :  A>.iti9<-/i««.  IL  S. 

*i.  Immense,  Itoundlc.Hs,  illimitable. 

"TltU  my  hand  will  rather 
ThtmultUitdiJWut  Mvi  liK-Hruadliia." 

Hlutkftp.  :  J/orMA,  U.  1 

m&l  tl-tud'-In-O&B-lj^.  a^lv.  (Eng.  muHi- 
tuiiition^  ;  -ly.}     In  a  niiiltitudinous  manner. 

mill  -  tl- tad- in-oiis-ndsa,  >.    [Eng.  muUU 

tuiiinous ;    -nrsa.]      The  quality    or  state    of 
being  nmltltudinous. 


•  mul-tiV-a-gant,  *  miil-tiV-a-gous,  «. 

iLitl.  muUiitfj us:  miWdts  ==  many,  aud  vagor 
=  to  wander.]    Wandering  much  abroad. 

mul-tiv'-a-len^e,  «.  lEng.  nuUivcden({ys 
-ce.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  multivalent, 

mul-tiv'-a-lent,  a.  tP^^f*  mulli',  and  Lat 
i\ilvH^,  pr.*  par,  of  vaho  =  to  be  worth.) 

Chrnu  :  A  term  applied  to  those  elements 
wliose  atom-tixing  power  is  equal  t'»  two  or 
more  atoms  of  hydrogeu  :  e.j7.,  oxygen,  carbon, 
boron,  ^c. 

mur-ti-v&lvo»  a  &  «.     [Pret  multi-,  asft 

Eng.  pu/iv.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  many  valves :  as,  a 
muitivalve  sliciL 

U  The  older  naturalists  had  a  group  of 
muitivalve  shells,  including  the  Cirri ptda  and 
other  genuine  Molluscs.     It  is  now  broken  up. 

B.  As  S7thst. :  An  animal  having  a  shell  of 
many  valves  or  pieces. 

miil-tl-vil'-vu-l^r,  o.    [Pref.  multi-,  and 

En^.  rfi/c'(?ar  ('q.v.).J  Having  many  valvea; 
muitivalve. 

*  mul-ti-ver'-sant,  o.    (Lat.  multus  =  many, 

and  versans,  pr.  par.  of  rersor,  frequent,  of 
verto  ~  to  turn.]  Turning  into  orassiuuing 
many  shapes  or  forms  ;  jirotean. 

•  miil-tlV'-i-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  mvltifins:  multat 

=  many,  and  fia  =  a  way.]    Having  many  waya, 

mul-ti-TO'-cal,  a.  &  s.   [Pref.mu/Ii-,  andEng, 

vocal.  ] 

A.  As  culj. :  Equivoc;i1,  ambiguous  ;  applied 
to  a  word  susceptible  of  several  meanings. 

B.  As  sithst.  :  An  ambiguous  or  equivocal 
t*Tin  or  word. 

"Among  the  Tuioos  blemishes  which  may  dlsflgat* 
a  1.-ingii;i^e,  none  .  .  .  li«  iwvu  uii|>hilotioi>liicnl  tliaa 
multivocdU" —  yUi^diffttrd  Halt:  Modem  JinffliiH, 
p.  loii. 

miil-ti-vd'-oal-ness,  «.  [Eng.  multii-ocal; 
•nf^s.)  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  multU 
vocuil ;  ambiguity. 

"  A  wonl  couiitamble  for  Itn  multtoocfilneia  with  Utt 
Latiu  ritlio."—yiUedu>ard  UaU:  Modern  UngUit^ 
p.  95. 

mul  to'-ca,  B.  [Turk.  mxdtel:a,  from  Arab, 
viultaka  =  a  place  of  meeting,  a  meeting  of 
waters,  &c]    Tlie  Turkish  code  of  law. 

*  miilt-5c'-n-la,r,  o.  [l-at.  multus  =  many, 
and  oculus  ^  ail  eye.)  Having  many  eyes; 
having  more  eyes  than  two, 

"  FllM  are  mu'forut'tr.  hnvlntt  ma  many  eyes  m 
thiru  are  i>erforatJ<jus  lu  then*  corueo:."— fierAam, 

miil-to-,  pT(/.    [Multi-.) 

"multo-scribbUng.o.  Scribbling  moch. 


By 


.'>  the  Deiiiun  Itiite  called  'niultlfaood' 
nuUiJ-tcribbliri'j  boutln-y)." 

UyrvH :   yuiott  ^fJudjmtnt.  U, 


miU'-tiim,  s.    [Lat,  neut.  sing,  of  multus  m 
many,  much.] 
Brewing:    A  comiwiund,   consisting  of  an 

extract  of  qua.ssia  and  liqunricc,  used  for  iho 
purjiosc  of  economizing  malt  and  h<q>s. 

^  Hard  multiim:  The  same  as  liLACK-u^ 
TRACT  (q.v.). 

mnltum  In  ]parvo,  phr.  [Lat.  ^  much 
In  liilli:.}  A  itscliil  or  valuable  article  in  a 
small  space  or  size. 

•miilt-uhg'-u-la,  «.  pi.      [Lat   nuUu«= 
many,  and  ung'uUi  =  a  hoof.) 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Ulnnienhacti, 
Illig'T,  &c.,  to  an  oidcr  of  Mammals  having 
the  hoof  divided  into  more  than  two  parls,  in- 
stead of  being  solid.  lUigerdivided  it  inln  six 
families:  Lfimnungnia  (liyrax),  ProboMcidea 
(Elephants),  Nasicomi  i(miinocero«.  sV  olwaa 
(Hippopotami),  Nasuta  (Tapirs),  and  setigora 
(ilo»,'«). 

miilt-iing'-n-late.  a.  bs.    [Multi'nuula.] 

A.  As  (uli.:  Having  Uie  hoof  divided  into 
more  than  two  porlinns. 

B.  As  tniltst, :  A  luamiual  belonging  to  the 
ortter  Mullungula. 

*  mill'  t^ple,  a.    [fjkt  mtiUuj  =  many,  and 

piun  —a  loUl.i     MiinifMliL 

"  It  hiliXMlucwl  . . .  muUtipU  atUodane^fc*—  /torlh  * 
li/€qfLoni  tiutf/ord.  II.  ;■. 

mftl'-tl^re,  i.     (O.  Fr.  (Fr.  moutxirti),  from  Lak 
vuililiira  =:  a  grinding  ;  nio/o  ^  tn  giind.) 


bSU,  h6^  :  piJTlt,  j6\)v\  ;  cat.  ^cU.  chorus,  ^hln.  bon^h  ;  go,  gem ;  thin.  \M»  ;  sin.  as  :  expect,  yonophon,  exist,    ph  ^  C 
-Olan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sloa  ^  ahiin ;  -(ion,  ~^lon  -  zhuik.    -uious,  -tlous.  -Aloua  -  alius,    -bio,    dlo,  &c.  ~  h^i,  qqI. 
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mBlturep— mump 


1.  The  act  or  process  of  giindiog  graJa  in  a 
mill 

2.  Grain  ground  at  one  time  ;  ^st. 

3.  The  toll  or  fee  paid  to  the  pioprictorof 
a  mill  for  grinding  gram  therein.  Multures 
are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those  paid  from  lauds 
astricted  to  a  particular  mill,  termed  inaucken 
multures;  and  (2)  multures  paid  by  those 
who  voluntarily  use  tlio  mill,  termed  out- 
Bucken  multures.    (Moltorer.) 

Blul'-tn-rer,  s.  [Eng.  mulnfr(e) :  -er.]  One 
who  lias  his  grain  ground  at  a  particular  mill. 
There  are  two  classes  of  multurera  :  (1)  those 
who  are  astricted  by  the  terras  on  which  they 
hold  their  lauds,  to  a  certain  mill,  and  known 
as  Insucken  multurers  ;  and  (2)  those  who  are 
not  bound  to  use  any  particular  mill,  and 
known  as  outsucken  multurers. 

munit  ""mom,  a.,  interj.t  &  «.    (An  imitative 

word,] 

A.  Asa<Jj.:  Silent,  not  speaking. 

••  I  pity  them  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum. 
For  how  coald  we  do  without  sugar  and  mmr 

CoiOfjer:  Pit'/ fnr  Poor  A/r Scant. 

B.  As  interj. :  An  interjection  impressing 
silence. 

■"  31-ii.m  t  then,  and  no  more." — Shaken^  :  Tempeit^ 
lit  2. 

*C.  As  suhst. :  Silence. 

*  mum-budget,  ».     An  expression  im- 

liressing  silence  ;tud  secrecy. 

"  Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it        ,  . 

For  thy  dear  aake.    Quoth  she,  mum-b'iayef. 

Butler:  Bttdiorat,  l.  &. 

*  mum-chance,  s. 

1.  One  who  stands.  a3  thongh  dumb,  and 
Without  a  word  to  say  for  himself. 

2.  Silence. 

3^  A  game  of  hazard  with  cards  or  dice. 

miim,  s.  [Ger.  mumme,  said  to  be  so  called 
after  Christian  Mumme,  by  whom  it  was  tirst 
brewed  at  Brunswick  in  140:2 ;  Dut.  momme.] 
A  kind  of  malt  liquor  much  used  in  Germany. 
and  brewed  of  the  malt  of  wheat  with  a  little 
oat  and  bean  meal  added. 
"  The  cliuuorous  crowd  la  hushed  with  mngs  of  mum. 
Popo:  Dunciad.  ii.  '■Hi. 

■inm'-ble.   "mam-e-len,   'mom-e-len, 

v.i.  Si  t.  [Formed  Irom  moyn  or  mum.  with  tlie 
frequent,  sutf.  -^e,  the  6  being  excrescent ;  of. 
Dut.  Trwmmelcn ;  Ger.  mumtneln  =  to  mumble, 
to  mutter;  Dan.  mumle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  apeak  indistinctly  ;  to  ntter  an  Indis- 
tinct, inarticulate  soimd,  as  with  the  m<puth 
llialf  closed  ;  to  nmtter. 

"Muttering  Mid  mumbttng,  ifllot-IIke  It  Beemed. 
With  marticulate  nwe,  and  making  sigiis. ' 

Tenni/fon  :  Enoch  Ard^rrt.  «40. 

2.  To  chew  or  bite  softly ;  to  eat  with  the 
lips  closed. 

B.  Transit ive: 

1.  To  utter  indistinctly  or  inarticulately  ;  to 
mutter. 

"  JIumbltng  helllah  chwrna."*     J>rai/ton  :  Moon-CaJf. 

2.  To  chew  or  mouth  gently ;  to  eat  with  a 
mumbling  noise. 

"  A»  they  lazily  mumbTed  the  bones  of  the  dead." 
Bj/ron :  Si^«  of  Corinth,  v.  U 

•  3,  To  suppress  ;  to  utter  imperfectly. 

•  mumble-matins, ».    A  contemptuous 

name  fur  an  ignorant  monk  or  friar. 

•  mumWe-news,  s.     A  tale-bearer. 
"Some  mumWi-itfws.  some  trencher-kntglit,  lome 

Dick."         Shaketp.  v  lioeet  Labour  $  Lost,  T.  i 

•mum'-We-ment.s.    [Eng.  mumble :  -meiU.] 
A  mumble ;  mumbling. 

■■  lAsource  miswere-l  with  some  v«?no  pnlnful  mum- 
U«mmt.'-Carlyl« ;  ^"r,  JCet^U, pL  ill.,  bk. UL, ch.  vUL 

mftm'-lJler,  *  mom-Wer,  s.    (Eng.  mwiv 
bl(e) ;  -er.]    One  who  mumbles  ;  a  mutterer. 
"Mass  mom6?«r«,  holy-water  Bwiugeia."—floI«:  fet 
a  Courta,  to.  sa. 

Okfim'-bling,  pr,  par.^  o.,  &  «.    (Mumble.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  pttr.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. ;  The  act  or  habit  of  mattering 
or  speaking  indistinctly. 

"  The  careless  7T»um6ii"(7  over  of  eomeehort  prayers." 
—Bp.  Bfill  :  !to  Peace  totth  Rome,  j  12. 

miim-lilin^-ljr,  adv.    lEng.  mumbling  ;  'ly.] 
In  a  mmnbliii;^  iiKUiner  ;  iuarticulately. 

tfiim'-b6    Jum'-bo,   «.      [A  West  Afrtcan 

name,] 


1,  Lit:  A  bogie  or  malignant  being  with 
which  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa  threaten 
unmanageable  wives  and  children. 

2.  Fig. :  Anytliing  in  the  last  degree  unen- 
lightened. 

miimm,  *  mom,  v.i.  [O.  Dnt.  momvien^  to 
go  mumming,  from  7nom  =  &  nmnimer;  Low 
Ger.  min>ivu:hi,beiiuimmdn:=  to  mask,  mu.ni"i€ 
=  a  mask  ;  Ger.  vermummen  =  to  mask.  Ac- 
cording to  Wedgwood  a  word  of  imitative 
origin,  from  the  sound  mum,  or  m/rm,  used  by 
nurses  to  frighten  children.  Cf.  Ger.  tnummil 
=  a  bogbt-ar.]  To  mask  ;  to  make  sport  or 
frolic  in  disguises. 

•■Xo  God  that  goeth  a  fjmmmyng9.'—TyndaX: 
Worka,  p.  la. 

•  miim'-man-ize,  v.t.    tMuMMT.3    Tomtim- 

mify  ;  to  eiubabn  as  a  mummy. 

"  JUunimanize  his  corse," 

Da  Viet :  Mu»ei  Teart,  p.  9. 

mtim'-mer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mommeur,  from  O. 
Dut.  momiiicn  =  to  go  a  mumming.]    [Mumm.] 

1,  One  who  goes  mumming ;  one  who  makes 
sport  in  disguise ;  specif.,  one  of  a  number  of 

Eersons  in  fantistic  disguises  who  go  from 
ouse  to  house  at  Christmas  performing  a  kind 
of  play  ;  a  masker,  a  buffoon. 

"If  you  chance  to  he  pinched  with  the  chollck.  yoo 
make  laces  hke  mumm^rrs.' — Shaketp.  :  Coriotanua, 
U.  L 

2.  An  actor.    (ThecU-rical  Slang,) 

mum'-mer-3^,  •  mom-mer-y, «.    [Fr.  mom- 

vierie.]    [Muhm.  | 

1.  The  ac^t  of  mumming;  masking,  sport, 
diversion,  frolic. 

•■This good  man  pinyeth  as  though  hac»m«lnlna 
mummeri/."—Sir  T.  More:   Workes,  p.  9TS. 

2.  Farcical  or  hypocritical  show  or  parade 
to  delude  the  vulgar  and  suuple. 

"Theologians  o(  eminent  leaniing.  ability,  and  vir- 
tue gr\ve  the  fianctioii  ■■f  their  ftutliurity  to  this  mum. 
■meTy."~Macauiay  :  SUl.  Eng.^<iil.  xlT. 

*  mum'-mi-a,  «.    IMdmmt.] 

•  mum-mi- fi-ca'-t Ion,  s.  [Eng.  mummify ; 
c  connective,  and  sutf.  'alion..\  The  act  of 
mummifying  or  making  into  a  mummy. 

"  Allowance  for  the  contraction  produc«l  in  tnufli- 

mificalioii.."— Wilton:  Prehistoric  Mun,  IL  137. 

mum'-mi-f  ied,  pa.  par,  or  a,    IMi'mmifv.I 

mum'-nu-form,  o.   [Eng.  mummy,  and  form.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lanfj.  :  Having  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  mummy. 

2.  Entmn. :  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to 
the  chrysalides  of  certain  Lepidoptera. 

*  mum'-mi-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  mummy  ;  snff.  -^ 
(q.v.).]  To  make  into  a  mummy  ;  to  embalm 
and  dry,  as  a  mummy. 

"  Thnu  .  .  .  thalt  more  long  remain 
Still  m.ummtAed  within  the  h.?  irta  of  men.** 

J.  Hull :  Pocjns.  p.  M. 

mum'-ming,  •mum-myng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 

S.      [ill  MM.] 

jL  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl)). 
B.  As  sxthst.  :  The  acts  or  diversions  of 

mummers;  masking,  munmiery. 

miim'~m^, '  miim'-mi-a,  •  njum-y,  «. 

[Fr.  moutie,  from  ItaL  mummia,  from  Pers. 
miimdyin  =  a  mummy,  from  mum,  m6m  = 
wax ;  Sp.  Ttiomia;  Arab.  mUmia,  from  miim  = 
wax.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 

•  2.  A  carcase,  dried  flesh. 

"I  would  have  been  a  mountain  of  muflwnjf." — 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  W'ivet  of  Windtor,  iii.  5. 

3.  A  liquor  which  distils  fmm  mummies ;  a 
liquor  I  'repai-ed  from  dead  bodies,  and  formerly 
believed  to  have  medicinal  qualities. 

••  Mummy  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  medicines  com- 
mended and  given  by  otu-  rhyaicians  for  fulb  and 
bruises."— fioy/e  ;    l»'orA-«,  U.  451. 

4.  A  preparatifm  for  magical  purposes  pre- 
pared from  dead  bodies. 

"The  worms  were  hallowd  that  dtd  breed  the  silk ; 
All  J  It  waa  <ly«i  in  mummt/.  which  the  skiliul 
CunserveU  of  maidena"  hearts."  „  ^  .,     „,   . 

Shakefp. :  Othello.  UL  4. 

6.  A  medicinal  liquor  generally. 

U.  TcchnicaVy : 

1.  Archreol. :  The  name  given  to  animal  re- 
mains chemically  preserved  from  decay  by 
various  processes  of  embalming.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  mummies  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  are  human,  for,  according  to 


the  religious  law  nf  ancient  Egypt,  some  pro- 
cess of  mummiticatiou  was  universally  obliga- 
tory ;  but  it  was  also  the  custom  loemhalm 
cats,  crocodiles,  ichneumons,  and  other  sacred 
animals.    Recent  researclies  liave  establiwhed 
the  fact  that  tlie  practice  was  due  u  •  the  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  presciTing  the  body  invio- 
late in  readiness  for  the  resurrection.     The 
living  man  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a  bwiy, 
soul,  intelligence,  and   a   shadowy   fca— the 
mere  aspect  of  the  man.    At  death  the  Intel- 
iigence  was  free  to  wander  through  space ;  the 
soul  had  to  pass  a  probationary  jteriod  iu  the 
nnder-world  ;  tlie  In  dwelt  in  the  t^mib  with 
the  mummied  bndy,  and,  if  this  were  destro\ed 
ordama-ed.  the  fca  sutfered  in  hke  manner. 
Hence  it  was  customary  to  deposit  portrait 
statues  of  the  wealthier  Egyptians   in  their 
tombs  to  provide  against  tlie  ka  being  lelt 
without  a  body.  The  British  Museum  has  two 
statues  of  this  description,  from  the  tomb  of 
Seti  I.,  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  The  Egyp- 
tian practice   of  mummification  had  a  wide 
lange  in  time.   Miss  A.  B.  Edwards  (Eney.  BHU 
(ed.  0th)  xvii.  21)  lixes  its  commencement  at 
from  3SU0  to  4000  B.C,,  and  Dr.  Birch  con- 
siders it  to  have  continued  till  about  a.d.  700. 
TheancientPem\ians  practised  a  kind  of  mum- 
mitication;  and  the  Guanclies,  the  aborigines 
of  the  Canaries,  employed  a  method  of  em- 
balming similar    to   that  of  the  Egyptians, 
filling  the  hollow  caused  by  the  removal  of 
the  viscera  with  salt  and  an  absorbent  vege- 
table powder. 

2.  Hort. :  A  sort  of  wax  used  in  grafting 
trejs. 

3.  Paint.:  A  sort  of  brown  bituminous  pig- 
ment. 

%  To  heat  to  a  mummy:  To  thrash  severely; 
to  pound. 

mummy-case,  s.    The  case  In  which  a 

muuifiiy  was  deposited.  They  were  of  various 
kinds :  some  being  rudely-shaped  coffin?,  others 
hewn  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree;  in  some  cases 
they  were  left  entirely  plain,  in  others  they 
were  adorned  with  paintings  and  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.  Occasionally,  nests  of  three  or 
four  were  used.  Sarcophagi  of  granite,  basalt, 
and  limestone  were  also  employed. 

"Tlie  Btylea  of  «arcophagi  and  mummg-catet  vaiy 
acconUng  t>  period*  and  places."— inryc  trit.  :  (ed. 
»th),  xvkL  ::l 

mummy-clotli,  «.  The  cloth  In  which  a 
mummy  lias  been  swathed. 

mummy- wheat,  s. 

Agric.:  A  variety  of  wheat  said  to  have  been 
produced  from  grains  found  iu  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  It  has  long  been  in  general  lulti- 
vation  in  E^^ypt  and  neighbouring  countries, 
and  is  occasionally  gruwu  in  Britain.  The 
spike  is  compound.    {Chambers.) 

"The  Btatementa  relitive  to  mummi/-wheaf  hare  not 
he-^n  cuiiflrmetl.  and  there iire  uuuiy  eourucaof  f&liacy.* 
—Balfour  :  Manual  tif  Botany  (ed.  IBUSf.  p.  808. 

t  miim'-my,  v.t.  [Mummy,  s.]  To  nmke  into 
a  mummy  ;  to  mummify;  to  embalm. 

"  Recent  exjiloratlons  .  .  .  have  brought  to  light  th« 
Tnummied  cor|«e  of  Kin(?  Merenra.  »iid  pa't  o'  the 
mummy  of  Kin«  Pepi,  his  father,  both  ol  Dynasty 
VI."— i."rtc»c  Bnt.  (ed.  9tb).  xviL  21. 

mfim'-mJ^-ybSg,  a.  [North  Amer.  Indian 
mximmxKkon.]  A  small  fish  of  the  carp  kind 
found  in  North  America. 

*  mump,  v.i.  &  (.  [Dut.  mompen  =  to  mump, 
to  cheat;  O.  Dut.  mompeleii  =  to  mumble. 
Mump  is  merely  a  strengthened  form  of  the 
Imitative  word  mum,  {Skeat.)]  [Mitm,  Uuhbub, 
and  Mummer.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

X.  To  mumble ;  to  mutter  as  one  In  a  sulk. 

"How  he  mump* and  bridlea" 

Be<i,tm  i  FlcL  :  Maid  in  the  MUI.  UL  L 

2.  To  chew  quickly  or  with  rapid  motions; 
to  nibble. 

••  Let  htm  not .  .  .  frisk  abont  the  houw 
Lilie  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  with  a  bell  on. 

Vtwit!/.     {Todd.) 

3.  To  chatter ;  to  talk  rapidly  like  an  apa 

"  Leave  yont  mumpini,' 

Beaum.  *  Flct.  :   Homan  i  Prize.  !v.  L 

4.  To  beg  or  ask  for  alms  in  a  whining  tone; 
to  beg ;  to  act  as  an  impostor ;  to  tell  pitiful 
stories. 

"One  prince  came  rnvmr/fng  to  them  annonnr  with 
»  inmeutable  etnry  about  his  dlstreeaea."— i/ocauiay  .* 
Bist.  Eng.,  k\\.  xi\. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mutter;  to  mumble ;  to ntter unintel- 
ligibly. 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tau,  fiither :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there 
•K,  w6re«  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute^  cub,  cure,  ynlte.  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p6t, 
Syrian,   ee,  o©  =  e :  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


mumpor— muniflcally 
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2.  To  chew  with  Bhort,  quick  action ;  to 
Dililjle. 

3.  To  overreach ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive ;  to 
Impose  apon. 

••  I'm  rt»>lv'«l  to  mump  your  prood  ptkTen.**— Dute 

tf  Bu^-kif'jluim:  Th»  /:»kcurtat,  p.  X3. 

4.  To  beat ;  to  bnuse. 

•mump-er,  i   [Eng.  m»mp; -er.l  Abe;:gar. 

"  A  Lhicfihi's  Inn  mumper  wma  a  piorerh,"— JftUiiti- 
kttt:  JiUt.  £'nj.,cb.  UL 

*  mump'-tall,  o.  {Eng.mump;  •^s7u^  Sullen, 
Bulky,  (lull. 

•  milmp'-istl-l^,  pifv.  [Enp.  mvmptsh;  •hf.'] 
In  a  iiiiirn|)ish,  biiUen,  or  sulky  luatiucr  ;  sul- 
lenly, dully. 

*  mfimp'- Isll - ness,  b.  (Eng.  mumpish; 
-ness.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mump- 
ish ;  sullennens,  sulkiness,  dulness. 

mumps,  «.    [Mump,  v.] 

1.  Orif.  Lang,:  SiiIlL-nnes9;  a  sulky  temper ; 
Ihti  bulks. 

"Sick  of  tVie  murnpii.- 

Hriiam,  A  ffrt.  T  flonduca,  Li 

2.  PathoL  :  A  contaj,'inus  disease  communi- 
cated by  the  saliva,  sometimes  epidemic,  and 
chamrteriaed  by  a  sjiecitic  swelling  and  inflaru- 
matinn  in  the  parotid  and  saU\aiy  glands, 
commonest  in  children,  and  in  boys  rather 
than  jiirls.  It  occurs  mostly  in  spring  and 
autumn,  in  cold  and  damp  weather. 

mtlmp'-Si'inus.  s.  fSee  def.]  An  error  or 
]>n-.jiidice  obstinately  clung  tn.  The  term  is 
taken  from  the  stoiy  of  an  illiterate  priest, 
who,  in  hiadevotions,  had  forthirty  years  used 
Tmtmpsimvs  Tor  the  proper  Latin  word  Birniji- 
timns,  and  who,  on  his  mistake  being  pointed 
out  to  him,  replied,  **  1  will  not  change  my 
old  mnmjisimus  for  your  new  sumpsimiis." 

"Somehow  it  cnnnot  but  be  thnt  their  old  mump- 
•fmiu   in  iircfertvltlg  to  auy  uew  sumpalmtu."— //<(/^.- 

•  m^  (1),  ».  [Named  after  Lord  Mohtin,  the 
nioliock.]  One  of  a  band  of  <lissnlnte  young 
fellows  who  infested  the  streets  of  London, 
breaking  windows,  insulting  ladies,  and  beat- 
ing iuollensivo  men  ;  a  mohock. 

mun(2),  ».   IMoNTH,s.)  Themonth.  {Vulgar.) 

mun9h,  *  monche,  *  mannob,  v.t.  &  i. 
[An  imitative  word,  parallt-l  tii  mnvible{c\.y.).'\ 
Am  Trans. :  To  chew  audibly;  to  eat  with 
a  noise  ;  to  niinnp. 

"I  cmitrt  TTf'inrh    yoa    gnM    dry  oats."— S7ia*«ip. ; 

J/itUumntrr  A'igUts  /Irt'int.  iv.  L 

B.  Intmns.  :  To  chew  noisily;  to  eat  with 

a  noise  ;  to  nibble. 

"It  Ifl  tho  fioii  of  ft  mure  thnt'a  broken  loofie.  And 
TnuncAJntfULKiiitbe  luelous.'— ZTuden.-  HonSKboitiatu 
liLa. 

milllCh'  cr,  «.    [Eng.  munch;  -er.]    One  who 

munohcs. 

mun'-dane.  *  mon-daln.  *inon-dayne, 

a.  |Fr.  pioiuiain,  from  Lat.  mumUuiu.^  — 
worldly;  mumlus^Xhc  woilfl.)  Of  or  be- 
longirttt  to  tills  world  ;  earthly,  worldly,  ter- 
pestrijiL 

"The  Atom*  which  nowennNlltiit«  b«\T*m(Mul  earth, 
being  uiK-eM-tmrntchi  theniHixtniir  s'ttvcc.cuiilij  nov.  r 
withiial  RcNl,  hy  thoir  nieclmulcal  Ari'ectioUB.  have 
eoiiveitod  liiU>thl«)>reMUt  triiueof  ihUigi.'-'iignUej/ : 
Barmont, 

mundane-egg,  a. 

Mi/ih. :  An  egg  said  by  the  Phoenlclann,  tho 
Egyptians,  the  ilindoos.  and  the  Japanese  In 
have  been  prorluced  by  the  Creator  From 
tlii^  f-^g  the  world  and  all  its  luhabilauts  were 
jToduced 

mundano-ora.  a 

Chronol. :  The  era  of  the  Creation. 

*  mun'-dano-ljr,  adv.  (Eng.  muntlane;  -/v.] 
In  H  innml.ine  or  worldly  uuuincr ;  with  le- 
frrencc  to  worldly  things. 

•  miin-diin'-I-tj^,  •.  (Eng.  mundan(e):  -ity.) 
W'orldline^ ;  worldly  atfectinm 

"All  our  munatnlfUi  nrr  not  to  be  a«walted  at 
•  noe."— J/cfunlii^ua  :  iHrouU  Htsaya,  tr.  vL,  |  X 

*miin-da'  tlon,    «.      (Lat    mundatio,  fmm 

mumiiUiLs,  piu  )>ar.  oTmujulo  =  to  make  clean  ; 
mui(WTL9  ^  cluau.]  The  act  of  owkliig  clean  ; 
eleauHihg. 

•  miin' -da-tor- j^,  a.  At.  [Lat  mundatorivji. 
from  muhdatus,  i>a.  par.  of  mundo=  to  inako 
dean.) 


A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  t-leansing ;  cleansing. 

B,  As  gubstantive  : 

Hitual  <t  Ecchsioi  :  A  pnriflcatory  ;  a  cloth 
of  linen  or  hemj»,  marked  with  a  small  cioss, 
and  used  for  rleansing  the  chalice  in  the 
Roman  rite.  Ita  use  is  of  recent  date,  and  it 
is  not  blessed.  A  mundatory  is  employed  by 
Rome  of  tho  more  advanced  Anglicans.  The 
Greeks  use  a  sponge  for  the  same  purpose. 

mun'-df-a,  s.    (Lat.  mj(nrfw3  =  neat,  elegant. 

N  lined  from  the  ajipearance  of  the  plants.) 

Bnt. :  A  genus  of  FolygalacejE.  The  drupes 
of  Mundia  sjnnona,  a  Cape  shrub,  are  eatable. 

mUn'-dic,  $.    (Etyin.  doubtful.] 

.\}in. :  A  name  used  by  the  miners  of  Corn- 
wall for  Pyrites  and  Chalcopyrite.  (See  these 
words.) 

"Tlip  Bi\\o  of  a  Urge  quniitlty  of  ths  mumUci."— 
Dalljf  Tfleijriifih,  Maich  4,  Ibi'l. 

*mun-dif'-i-cant,  a.  &  s.  (lat.  mwiwft. 
Jliun-'i,  pr.  pur.  of  iniLodifico  =  to  inal;e  clean  : 
mundus  =  clean,  neat,  and /acio  =*  to  make.) 

A,  A$  adj.:  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  cleansing;  inundator>'. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  substance  having  the 
quality  or  power  of  cleansing;  a  cleansing 
and  healing  ointment  and  plaster. 

"miin-di-fi-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.mKndws  = 
clean,  nciit,  am! /acio  =  to  make;  Fr.  mondiji- 
aition.]  The  act  or  process  of  cleansing  or 
clearing  any  body,  as  from  dross  or  other  ex- 
traneous matter. 

"All  tiling's  els  whfoh  have  need  of  clenBinc  and 
munUiJtcttwn."—P.  U<AlanU:  PUnie.hK  xxiv., Oi.  vi. 

•  mun-dif '-ic-at-ive,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  ■momUJi- 
cati/.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  cleansing  ;  mundatory,  cleansing. 

"  By  natnn)  Jt  It  nstriu^ent,  emollitive,  incamfitive. 
•nd  muiidifiviUioe.'—i'.  JIUland:  Plinie,  bk.  xjtvni., 
th.  Ix. 

J3i  As  sid)Kt. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  has  the  jiower  or  quality  of  cleansing  ; 
a  numditicant. 

"The  powder  of  this  etone  [the  cnlnmlnel  Is  coni- 
meixk-d  priuL-ipiilly  in  iiKiUiiiieH  fur  tho  eyes,  fur  & 
gentle  muinlifirutiae  it  la."—/*.  Holland:  rUnis,  bk. 
xxxvl..  cli.  xxl. 

•miin'-di-fi-er,  ».  (Eng.  viundify;  -e.r.]  One 
who  or  tiiat  which  cleanses  ;  a  mundificative. 

•mun'-dl-fy,  *inun-di-fle,  v.t.  (Lat. 
i)nn«(i(s  =  clean,  ne;it,  and  facto  =  to  make; 
Fr.  mondijier;  Sp.  mundljicur ;  Ital.  mondiji' 
care.]    To  cleanse  ;  to  make  clean, 

"(Flrel  refluei  tlnwe  b"ille«  whli:h  will  never  be 


miin'-dll,  miin'-dul,  «.  [Hind.]  An  em- 
broidered tnrbau  liebly  ornamented  in  imita- 
tion of  gold  and  silver. 

•  miin-div'-a-gant,  a.  [Lat.  mundus  =  the 
world,  and  'vaijua^,  jt.  j'ar.  of  mgor  —  to 
wander.)  Wandering  over  or  through  the  world. 

mun'-diil,  s.    (Mundil.) 

•  mun-dun'-gus,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful;  rf. 

S[t.  moifluinio—  |.aunch,  black-pndding.)     Ill- 
Bmelling  or  stinking  tolneeo.    (Slang.) 

"  Exhale  mundunffu$.  111  uerfuintuR  scent. ' 

PhUipa.    ( rorfd.1 

•  m.un'-6r-ar-j^,  a.  [Lat.  muriemrlus,  from 
7inuM(3  (-t-n't.  T(tMTtms)  sa  a  gift.]  Having  tho 
nature  of  a  gift. 

•  mun'-er-dte,  v.t.  (Lat.  munn-ntus,  j'a. 
par.  of  munero  =  to  reward  ;  viunns  (genit. 
mutieris)  =  a  gift.)  To  remunerate,  to  re- 
ward, to  rccompensa 

•  mun-er-a'-tioxi,  ».  (Lat*  munrraliot  flroni 
viniirratiis.]  (M i  NKRATt:.)  A  remunoratn'u, 
a  reward,  a  reeumi>ense. 

miln'-ga,  $.    [Assauiene.]    (See  oomiKtand.) 

monga-sUk,  «.    Silk  from  AntlKnea  as- 

savui. 

milAg^-oom,  «.    (Manocurv.] 

mtin'-go  (1).  I.    [Malay.] 

lint.  :  Tlio  root  of  OphiorhUa  Afungos.  (Mun- 
ooofl,  OriiioitiiiZA.) 

mtin'-go  (2).  ».  (Etym.  doubtful.]  Woollen 
4'|Mtli  ninde  of  fit-ronddiand  mat^'Hal.  Old 
rluth  and  woollen  goods  are  torn  to  pieces  by 


cyllndrieal  machines,  and,  being  mixed  with 
vaTinus  proporlions  of  pure  wool,  are  re  spun 
and  woven.  Drugijeta  and  low-priced  gonds 
of  but  little  atretigth  are  the  rcsulu   (Suouuv.) 

"It  occurrwl  tiiiwty  yean  ago  to  f\ii  lutelllpent  ia- 
hahiUlit  of   Yurk-.liir«  tti  .t  It  would    l>e  t«>.LilMe    to 

restnroold  pwit..  thecoiuhtliiu  uf  woul.     He  o nU- 

Uic»t«d  bin  Idea  Vt  a  ci*|'itnli»t,  who  aald.  'That  will 
DOtya"  The  liiveiiti)r  nrrlied.  In  the  Y'jrkaiare  dl*. 
leet,  'Thnt  mun  P'*  n-jli--.  thit  imwt  K'  'Very 
w-  II.'  »alJ  th"  cnpititllst,  *  we  will  iu»ke  IHaI  of  yuur 
frtheiiie.  Aiid  the  |<r-liii^of  our  Uuliutry  ahull  be  called 

mun'-goo^,  xnon'- goose,  b.  [Uahi'attL 
moongoost  vitturpts;  Fr.  iTiaugousU.^ 

Zool. :  Hcrpestes  yrtsciis,  an  Ichneumon, 
common  in  many  parts  of  India,  nnd  closely 
akin  to  the  Egyptian  Bi»ecies,  It.  Ichneumon. 
The  ndingooa  is  a  weaseldike  animal,  tawny 
yellowish-gray,  tlie  head  with  reddish  and 
yellow  rings,  the  colours  so  disposed  as  to 
produce  nu  iron-gray  hue.  L'-ngth  of  body 
sixteen  or  seventeen  inchefl.  of  tail  fourteen. 
It  kills  numerous  birds,  sucking  their  blood 
and  leaving  tho  body  une;itfn.  It  also  with 
great  adroitness  seizes  and  kills  many  snakes, 
the  formidable  cobra  included.  Anglo- Indiana 
have  the  notion  that,  when  wounded  by  a 
venomous  snake,  it  ran  heal  itself  by  eating 
some  icinedial  jOant,  (Ophiorhiza,  Oi'Bi- 
oxvlon),  butthealleged  fact  is  very  doubtfuL 

^  Tlie  Crab  Mungoog,  Urva  cancrivora,  la  a 
long  snakedike  manniial  inhabiting  the  Hima- 
layas, feeding  ou  cial-s,  and  siiuirting  a  fetid 
fluid  at  any  one  who  approaches  it  too  near. 
{Prof.  Parkir,  &.C.) 

mun'-grel,  s.  &  a.    [Mo.ncbeu] 

mu-nig'-i-pal,  •  nin-iU9'-i-pall,  a.    [Fr. 

municipal,  frcni  Lat.  muukiy^'tiis  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  munici|iiiuii  or  township  which  en- 
joyed the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  while 
retaining  its  own  laws  ;  from  ihi(hn-*:/is  (genit 
municipitis)  =  0^  free  citizen,  one  wlio  under- 
takes ollice  or  duties:  mi(fiKs  =  a  duty,  and 
capio  =  to  takii;  Si>.  &  Port,  mnuicipal.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  local  self  government ;  pe> 
taiuing  or  belonging  to  a  corporation  ;  civia 

"  UIs  iufliieiice  RiiionkT  tlio  coiniiion  iwoiile  waa  stich 
thrvtthi)  i;..veriiliuiit  would  williiigly  linve  bestowed 
oil  hliii  BOiue  municipal  office." — ilavaulay :  BitL 
Eng..  ch.  vil. 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or 
nation  :  as,  viunic'ipal  law. 

municipal-corporation,  a.    The  co> 

poration  of  a  town.     (ConrouATioM.) 

Municipal  Corporation  Act: 

Law:  The  Act  6  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76.  It 
placed  nearly  all  the  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  Loudon  and  a  few  small  places  ex- 
cepted, nuder  n  uuir<irm  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  constituted  burgesses,  frnm  whom 
were  periodically  elected  couinillors,  alder- 
men, and  a  luayor,  coustitutlug  the  council  oi 
the  borough. 

municipal  law.  a. 

1.  Tho  law  whicli  pertains  solely  to  the 
citizens  and  itdiabilaiiU  of  a  8tat«]  ;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  commercial,  poUticuil,  or  in- 
ternational law, 

"  .VuniciiMtrttw  !■  the  rule  by  which  partinitar  dU- 
tricta,  coiiiiiiuiiilli'x  i>r  imtiuita  an-  guvvmed ;  >^iid 
whiL-h  is  UBUiMy  dctliied  to  l>e  'arulewt  civil  conduct 
jireALilbed  liy  the  nui'ieme  |K>wrr  tii  a  ^tate,  coui- 
liinudlii)!  wh;tt  U  iitiht.i>iiiliin'hll>itiiiKwhat  )•  wnma.' 
JUunicif-aN'tw  \->  nUo  ' n  rule  .if  civil  e-ii.hicf  The 
law  uf  imture  Is  the  rule  of  our  iiiornl  coti<liict  ifurii- 
ei,>-tl-taw  regards  iiiait  hs  a  ultltcii.  Ni>d  iKJund  U>  other 
duller  towiuil^  hi*  iieik;1>bi>ur  thim  th>i»u  |iii'Mrnl><-il  hy 
tho  Jiiw  of  imtiipe  ;  <lutie».  which  Im  liiu  ctiKt^ifd  iii  hr 
enjoying  tho  l*ciu>'1t«  of  thrcominoii  union  ;iaid  whk-h 
aniMtiiit  til  no  nior>-  timn  tlwit  he  du  t,-oit tribute,  on  bU 

S^it.  to  the  Hul»l-<t<'nL'e  and   |>CHre  u(  tUo  eoclvty. '— 
UuJtstutu:  Commnit.    (Iiitrod..  |  1.) 

2,  Sometimes  iise<I  !n  a  narrower  sense  to 
denote  the  bycdaws  passed  by  a  municipal 
corporation. 

mn-nl9'-l  pol-X^m,   t,     (Eng.   municipai; 

-i^iii.]    Jluniciiial  state  or  condition. 

mn  nl^  f-pil'-I-ty,  «.  (Fr.  mnniripalit^.] 
A  town  ur  borough  hnvirig  certain  |>rivrl<'ges 
of  local  self-governmonl ;  a  cuiumuiiity  uuuer 
municipal  Jnriadictton. 

"  No  ontnics  wm  emniiilttad :  the  prl«llrna  of  the 

muni'-lfMtlitjf  were  n»\>vGl»d.'—Mtcaiita0 :  Uut.  Mnff., 
ch.  xii. 

*  mu-nlf' -lo,  a.    (Lat.  muntflnta:   mw?ni»  = 

a  f^ift,  and  /"cfo  =  to  make.]  Muniil<-ont. 
bountrous.    (ftlncklock  ;  Hymn  to  Divine  Lotm.) 

•mu-nir-lo-ol-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  muniAe; 
■oily. I     In  a  muniltrent  manner. 


boil,  b^:  p^t,  ji^l 
-tian 


oat,  9011,  chorus,  fhln.  bench ; 
-tlon»  -aion^ahOn;  -(Ion,  -^on 


go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -liAg. 
^  thiux,   -oiooa,  -tloua,  -aiona  =^  BtafU.   -ble,  -die,  &&  ^  b^l,  dpL 
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•  mu-nif -£-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  munificaiiis,  p*. 
par.  of  munijico  ==to  present  with,  from  viuni- 
ficus  =  muiiitic  (q.  v.).  J    To  enrich. 

ma-nif'- 1-961x90  (1),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
muniJiceTitiii  =  bounty,  bountifulness  ;  formed 
as  if  from  a  Lat.  '  munijiceyis,  pr.  par.  of 
*munifico,  from  mutius—a  gift,  bounty,  nii'l 
/acio  =  to  m;il<« ;  Sp.  muitijicencia ;  Ital. 
munijicenza.]  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  beini; 
munifit-ent;  liberality  or  freedom  in  giving; 
bounty,  bountifulness,  generosity. 

"  The  public  muniftf^nce  h*d  placetl  In  bis  banda  fi 
large  !uiii  for  thfl  relief  of  tbose  mibaiipy  lueu.' — 
Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  cb.  tIl. 

"  inu-llJtr-i-9en90  (2),  s.  [Lat.  munio  =  to 
fortify,  and  /acio  =  to  make.]  Fortilication, 
strength. 

"  Lncrtne.  for  bis  realm's  defence, 
PId  head  against  them  make,  and  strung  munificence." 
Spenser:  /'.  Q.,  II.  x.  15, 

inn'nif'-i-9ent,  a.  [Fr.  ■mnnijuxnt ;  Ital. 
Tniinijicfnte ;  Sp.  mu7iiJiccnte,muniJicieRte,fTinn 
Lat.  muni/Inis  =  bountiful :  mumis  =  ii  gift, 
and /ncio  =  to  make.J    [Mi.tnificence(1).] 

1.  Liberal,  generous,  bountiful ;  liberal  in 
giving  or  bestowing;  open-handed. 

"  Wtoo  [King  Edw.ird  the  Sixth]  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned, without  iMirtk'ul.ir  honour.  In  this  hmiae, 
which  Rcknowledg'-a  hhn  for  her  pious  and  munificent 
founder."— ,<(r«r6«ry  /  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  I. 

2.  Characterized  by  munificence  orliberality; 
liberal :  as,  a  mnnijicent  gift. 

llIU-mr-i-9ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  muniJUxnt ; 
-iy]  In  a  niuniticent  manner;  with  muni- 
ficence ;  liberally,  generously. 

"God  doth  pr:w:loiis!y accept,  and  mujttficmtlyt  re- 
com  pence  our  t;i>o<l  works  eveu  with  an  iiicompreheii- 
iible  e\oiy.'—Bp.  Hall:  Old  Religion,  cb.  v.,  )  2. 

•  mun*-i-f^,  V.t.  [Lat.  mnnio  =  to  fortifv,  and 
facio  (pass,  /o)  =  to  make.]  To  fortify;  to 
prepare  for  defence. 

mun'-i-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  fmm  Lat.  mnnimtntum 
=  a  defence,  a  safeguard,  from  miinio  =  to 
fortify.] 

*  1.  A  fortification,  a  stronghold. 

*  2.  A  help,  a  support,  an  instrument,  an 
expedient 

•*  With  other  mitnim,enti  and  petty  helps 
lu  thia  our  f;i)ii-n;."       6"A«/..esp, ;  Coriulanut,  L  L 

3.  A  deed,  charter,  or  record,  espec.  thnse 
l>elongiug  to  public  boiUes,  or  in  which 
manorial,  ecclesi.istical,  or  national  riglits  and 
privileges  ai«  concerned  ;  a  wrltlen  d'>cnniPiit 
by  wliich  rights  and  claims  are  maintained  or 
defended  ;  a  title-deed. 

moniment-house,  mnnlment-room, 

A.  A  rnoui  or  building;  in  public  builiiinL:s, 
guch  as  cathedrals,  colleges,  castles,  <tc.,  iu 
which  deeds,  charters,  writings,  i:c.,  are  kept 
for  safety. 

"  The  most  Importjtnt  pa'ier^  of  the  Compriny  were 
kept,  not  in  the  uiiinimfiiC-roornof  the  office  in  Leaden, 
ball  Street,  but  in  liisdeskat  Waust«ud."— J/ocau/ay ; 
Sist.  En-j.,  ch.  kviil, 

mun'-ion  (i  as  y),  s.    [Mullion.] 

•  mun'-ite,  v.t.  [Lit.  mimttiis,  pa,  par.  of 
viunio=  to  fortify.]  To  fortify,  to  strengthen, 
to  defend. 

"  By  protractynz  of  tyme  and  longe  space  Kyn? 
Henry  mix  it  fur  die  .-vnd  m-tnit  •  all  il;iun:;eroua  plates 
and  panaagea. '— //a/r-  Uenry  t'/I.  {ivu.  It). 

mn-ni'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  munition  a, 
defence,  a  fortifying,  from  vumUus,  pa.  parv 
of  Tnunio  =  to  fortify.] 

*  1.  A  fortification,  a  stronghold. 


2.  Materials  used  in  war.  either  for  defence 
or  often ce  ;  niilit.iiy  stores  of  all  kinds.  (Now 
usually  in  plural.) 

■■  What  iwnny  hath  Rome  borne. 
What  men  provided,  wii.a  mtiuitim  nciit?" 

SUiikcsp. :  Kitij  Juhn,  t.  2 

•3.  A  fortifying,  a  strengthening. 

**  No  defence  or  mmiitinn  can  keep  out  a  judgment, 
wheu  coniiiiissioneil  Ijy  God  to  enter.' —South:  Scr- 
mo'ts.  vol.  viii..  ser.  5. 

*  i.  Materials  or  instruments  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  enteri'risu. 

*  mun'-i-t^,  s.   [Immunity.]    Immunity,  free- 
dom, exemption. 

mun'-jali,  s.    [Moonjah.] 

miin-jeet'.   mun-jeeth',  «.     [Native  Ben- 
galee name.] 

Bot.  £  Chem. :  Ruhia  Munjista,  also  called 
East  India  Madder,  which  is  extensively  culti- 


vated in  India.  Its  root  furnishes  a  dye-stuff 
yielding  colours  somewhat  similar  to  thrjse  of 
madder,  the  most  important  colour,  alizarin, 
being  absent  The  principal  colouring  matters, 
purpurin  and  munjistin,  are  comparatively 
feeble,  which  renders  raunjeet  inferior  to 
madder  as  a  dye-stuff. 

mun'-jis-tm,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Rubia)  muii- 
jist{a);  -in  {(J hem.). j 

Chem. :  CgHgOs-  An  orange  colouring  mat- 
ter found  in  munjeet.  It  is  associated  with 
purpurin  (CyHgOijj  in  the  root,  and  is  nearly 
related  to  it  in  composition.  It  is  prepared 
by  boiling  tlie  root  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  alumina,  decomposing  the  extract  with 
hydrochloric  acid  an<l  digesting  the  precipi- 
tated colouring  matter  with  carbonic  disul- 
phide.  It  is  obtiiined  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
golden-yellow  plates,  which  are  motlerately 
soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  so  in  boiling, 
water  and  hot  alcohol.  Boiled  with  alumina, 
it  forms  a  beautiful  lake  of  a  bright  orange 
colour,  which  is  soluble  in  soda.  The  colours 
obtained  are  rendered  moderately  peruiaueut 
by  the  use  of  mordants. 

mun'-nlon  (1  as  y),  s.    [MaixioM.] 

1,  A  mullion. 

2.  A  piece  of  carved  work  which  divides  the 
lights  iu  a  window  of  a  stern  or  quarter 
gallery. 

miins,  milnd^,  s.    [Muk  (2).  j.) 

mun'-siff,  s.    [Mooxsiff.] 

munt,  v.t.    [Moi_-NT.  r.] 

miixit'-iiL,  munt  iug,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt, 
of  munnion  (q.v.).] 

Carp. :  A  vertical  piece  between  the  panels 
of  a  double-panel  door. 

mun-tihg'-J-a,  5.  [Named  after  Abraham 
Jlimting,  professor  of  botany,  at  Groniugen, 
who  died  in  l(iS2.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Tiliacese,  tribe  Tlle«  (q.v.). 
Tlie  flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
bramble,  and  the  fnut  that  of  the  cheriy.  It 
grows  in  San  Domingo,  where  the  bark  is  made 
into  ropes. 

munt'-iac,  munf-jaGk,  s.  [The  Javanese 
name.] 

1.  Zool. :  Cervulus,  a  genus  of  deer,  indige- 
nous in  the  sou  the  tnandeasti 
parts  of  AsiaandtheadjacenI 
islands.     Tliey  are  diminu- 
tive animals,  with  small 
and  sinii'le  antlers  in  the 
males,    which    have 
upper    canines   stron; 
developed    and    sharj 
curving   downwaiJs, 


and  capable  of  in- 
flicting deep  and 
dangerous  wounds. 
Four  species  are 
known.  Cervulus 
muntjac,  C.  /(icry- 
vians,    C.    Rccvcsi, 

and  C.  crini/nnis,  

the  Hairy-fronted    head'of  c  crinifrons, 
Muntjac.  the  latter 

species  founded  on  a  specimen  deposited  in 
the  Gardens  of  the  2oolo,iica.l  Society,  in  De- 
cember, 18S4.    (See  also  Proc  Zool.  Soc,  187S, 
p.  S9S.) 
2.  Pidceont, :  (See  extract). 

"  .Mtliough  the  limlis  of  the  luodem  ^etins  Cervnlna 
have  nttiiuL-d  n  cuuHiJertiile  degree  "I  8|>eciallz:Uiou. 
the  cli.'iri^ters  of  the  cniniuiu,  antlers,  and  teeth  are 
primitive,  and  Rltiiiwt  ex.'^ctly  vei^tn^uce  those  of  mi 
extinct  deer  of  tlie  -Miocene  {>eiiod.  the  remains  of 
which  are  fi>und  Hliund.-intly  at  b^insJin  iu  the  suutli  of 
Fnnce,  and  Steiubeiui  iu  Wiirteiuberi;." — Encyc  Brit. 
(ed  athf,  xvii.  SI. 

Muntz,  s.    [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Muntz-mstal,  s. 

Chevi.  :  An  allny  of  six  parts  of  copper  and 
four  parts  of  zinc.  It  is  rolled  into  sheets, 
and  is  used  for  sheathing  ships  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 

•  jnUT  (I),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  murus.]    A  wall. 

*  xnar  (2),  '  xnurre,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 

viurr  (2),  and  Hiwrrutil.]     A  caiarrlu 

"With  the  iwse,  mur,  and  sucb  like  rbeiimei"— 
/»,  Holland  :  Ptutarvh.  p.  685. 

mn-rfe'-na,  s.  [An  old  form  of  Lat.  tnurena, 
from  Gr.  Mwpait-a  {mxiraina)  —  a  marine  eel,  a 
sea-serpent.) 


UURiENA  HELENA. 


Ickthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Murfenidae  (q.v.).  Scaleless  ;  the  teeth  weU 
developed.  Gill  openings  and  clefts  between 
the  branchial  arches  narrow.  No  pectorals  ; 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  well  developed.  Two  nos- 
trils on  eacli  side  of  the  ui>per  surface  of 
the  snout.  Eighty  speci^Jt  are  known,  fi-om 
thetrojtical 

andsub-      &  -.     "^^v 

tropical 
zones.  Mu- 
rrena  ma- 
cnin(5.  from  , 
the  Indian  ] 
seas,  at- 
tains a 
length  of 
ten  feet, 
and  has  the 
tail  twice 
as  long  as 
the  body. 
M.  Richard- 
sonii  lias 

the  skin  folded,  so  as  to  form  pouches,  and  Af. 
undulata  is  remarkable  as  nut  being  able  to 
close  its  mouth  completely.  The  majority 
are  armed  with  formidable  pointed  teeth  ;  in 
a  few  species  they  are  molar  liUe,  and  fitted 
for  crusliing  cru.staceans.  Most  of  the  Mu- 
iTenas  are  beautifully  coloured.  The  species 
known  to  the  Romans  is  M.  Helena,  of  a  rich 
brown,  marked  with  yellowish  spots. 

ma  -  rasn'-  e  -  sox,  $.    [Lat.  *  muTcenia),  and 

esox  =  a  piUe.  ] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Munenidpe  (q.v.).  Four 
species  are  known,  from  tropical  seiis.  Mu- 
ra'iusox  cinereus  is  very  common  iu  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  often  attiins  a  length  of  six  feet 
The  jaws  are  furnislied  with  canine  teeth. 

ma-raQn-icb'-thyS, 5.  {Gr.fivaa.i.va{mnraina) 
=  a  niatiue  eel,  and  ix^5  (tc/iWiu5)  =  a  fisli,] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Murwnidffi,  from  the 
Indiau  Archipelago.  The  body  is  long  and 
woruidike  ;  there  are  no  pectoral  lius. 

mu-rSBn'-i-das,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  'murcen(a); 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Jrhthy. :  A  family  of  physostomous  fishes, 
with  a  very  wide  range  iu  space.  The  body 
is  elongate,  cylindrical  or  band-sliaped ;  naked 
or  with  rudimentary  scales.  There  are  no 
ventrals,  ami  the  vertical  fins,  if  present,  are 
confluent,  or  sei>arated  by  the  projecting  tip 
of  the  tail.  The  family  has  two  groups : 
(I)  those  with  wide  and  (2)  those  with  narrow 
bianchial  openings.  Dr.  Gunther  enumerates 
twenty-seven  genera. 

mn-rsen'-oid*  a,  [Gr.  fiCpatva  (muraina)  =  tk 
kind  of  eel.  and  elSo^  (eido:^)=  form.] 

Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mursena  or  the 
Murarnidic  (q.v.). 

mu-rsen-o-lcp'-is,  s.  [Gr.  nvpaiva  (mKrainay 
=  a  sea-serpent,  autl  Acn^i's  (icpii.)  =  a  scale.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidte,  with  one 
species,  Munnwlepis  •marmoratus,  from  Ker- 
guelen's  Laud.  The  body  is  covered  with 
lanceolate,  epidermoid  productions.  Vertical 
tins  confluent;  no  caudal  discernible;  an  an- 
terior doi-sal  tin  is  rejireseuted  b;  a  single 
filamentous  ray  ;  ventrals  narrow,  composed 
of  sevei-al  rays  ;  a  barbel ;  band  of  viUiform 
teeth  on  jaws  ;  j^alate  toothless. 

xnu-raBn-op'-sis,  s.   [Gr.  fivpaiva  (muraina)  ^ 
a'sca-SL-rpent,  and  oi^is  (o/is(,s)  =  ajiiiearauce.) 
Zool. :    Another  name  for  the   genus  Am- 
phiuma(q.v.). 

•  miir'-agG  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  murer 
=  to  (rirLiiy  with  a  wall.]  Money  paid  to  keep 
walls  iu  repair.     [Mure.] 

mn-rail'-lc,  s.    [Fr.  mumille  =  &  wall.]' 

Her. :  Walled,  that  is  masoned  and  em- 
battled. 

miir'-al,  *  miir'-all,  o.  k  s.    [Fr.  mural,  from 
L;it.  Tiiurali^  =  i)ci  taining  to  a  wall ;  muru5  = 
a  wall ;  Sp.  mnral ;  Ital.  murale.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wall. 

"Dis)iunlen"d  lieaven  rejoiced,  and  foon  repalr'd 
Her  mitnil  In-eaeli."  JfUio  i .'  /*.  .' ..  vi.  871c 

*  2.  Resembling  a  wail ;  perpendicular, 
steep. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  wall. 

"  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two  nelgk. 
bouiB.  'Shiikap. :  ilittsummer  Hight't  Dream,  v.  L 


fite,  fSit,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  nre.  sir.  mmrine ;  to,  pSt» 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  00  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


murchisonia — muricea 
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GREENWICH   HURAL 
CIRCLE. 


mural-arch,  5.      A  wall  "r  walleil  arch, 

SIrtccd  exaclly  in  the  plane  of  the  meritlian 
ne,  for  ttxing  a  large  nuadrant.  sextant,  or 
other  instrument, 
to  observe  the  iiie- 
rfijjan  altitu<les. 
Ac,  of  the  heaven- 
ly boilies. 

moral-circle* 

i.  An  iistronornical 
instriiiiient  consist- 
ing of  a  graduated 
circle,  furnished 
with  a  telescnj>e 
and  firmly  allixod 
to  a  wnll.   in    the 

Slane  of  the  meii- 
ian.  It  is  used  for 
determining  with 
great  accnracy  alti- 
tud'S  and  zenith 
distances,  from 
which  may  he  found  declinations  and  polar 
distances,  and  has  ft  gradiiatpd  circle  secured 
at  right  angles  to  its  horizontal  axis.  [Tran- 
8IT.] 

mural -crown,  s.  Tlie  Corona  Muralis  of 
llie  Unmans;  a  wreath,  cliaplet,  or  crown  of 

gold,  indented  and  embattled,  given  by  the 
Romans  to  tlie  soldier  who  first  mounted  a 
breach  in  storming  a  t*)wn. 

moral -painting,  s.    A  painting  in  dis- 

temjier  upon  the  walls  of  a  building. 

moral-qoadrant,  5.  A  large  quadrant 
attaclit^d  to  a  w^dl  lur  tlie  same  purposes  as  a 
mnril  circle,  froTii  which  it  ditfers  only  in  the 
quadiantal  character  of  the  graduated  arc. 

mor-9hi-86'-ni-a,  s,  [Named  afterSir  Rode- 
rick I.  Murchison,  the  geologist  (1792-1871).] 
Paf(eont.  :  A  genus  of  Haliotidie.  The  shell 
is  elongated,  many-wborlcd,  sculptured,  and 
zoned,  with  the  outer  lip  deeply  notched. 
Fifty  species  are  known  ;  from  the  Silurian  to 
the  Permian.    (S.  P.  U'oodivard.) 

mor'-9lu-sdn-it6,  s.    [Aft^r  Sir  Roderick  I. 

Murehison.   the  eminent   English  geologist; 
Butr.  -ite  (.Uin.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  Itirge  crystals,  having  a  jioeuliar  rellcc- 
tion  like  that  of  moon-stone,  ina  large-grained 
qua rtz-fel site,  from  near  Dawlish  and  Exeter, 
Devonshire. 

mur'-der,  '  mor-der, "  mor-dre.  *  mor- 
tbre*  '  mor-ther»  s.  [A.s.  mon/Zior,  mor- 
dhuT ;  cogu.  with  G«th.  vmurtkr;  O.  Sax.  & 
A.S.  mor(T/i  =  (li-ath  ;  O.  Fries,  morth,  tn/trtl ; 
Ger.  word  ;  Icel.  mordk  =  death,  inuider  ;  Lat. 
t/MM-s  (genlt.  TTwrd'-s)  =  death  ;  Welsh  mnrw ; 
Lith  snurtis.]  Homicide  witli  malice  nforc- 
thouffht ;  the  unlawful  killing  by  a  person  of 
sounrl  mind  of  a  human  being  with  premedi- 
tated malice. 

"Murder  U  when  A  p*T)irtn  of  Rouni)  mpraory  nnd 
dtacr«tli>ii,  iiiil'iwriilly  kllli'tli  niiy  rr/wMiiali)i>  crriitiiru 
In  beltitc.  aikI  uihUt  the  ktiik:'s  ]>ciu!l-.  with  iimlite 
»fon?tliou((lit.  cltl>erpx|TCMor  iiuiAieiL"—mitck*t(ma: 
Commml..  bk.  Iv,.  ch.  It 

U  The  murder  is  out :  The  secret  is  disclosed. 
mnr'-der, '  mor-ther-cn, "  mor-dro,  v.t. 

(A.s.  viyrdhriiui :  Goth,  vuiiirthrjan.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Ti>  kill  (a  human  be-in^')  with  malice 
aforethought;  to  kill  unlawlullyor  criminally. 

"Thoiiffh  I  did  wiali  lilm  Cen,}. 
J  htkUs  the  niurdciur,  love  Itliii  murtlerrd." 

S/utketp.  :  KUiuird  //..  t.  6. 

2.  To  kill  cruelly  ;  to  put  ':o  death  in  an  un- 
ekilftd  or  barbarous  nuiiiner:  as,  He  not  only 
killed  the  dog,  lie  positivuly  murdereLl  it. 

n.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  cut 
abort. 

"To  murcf«roiiraol«Tnnfty.* 

Shaktsp. :  Itomeo  A  Juliet,  Iv.  B. 

2.  To  abuse  grossly  ;  to  mangle  ;  to  ruiti  or 
mar  by  faUe  pronunciation,  execution,  repn-. 
Bentation,  Ac.  :  as,  To  munUr  the  Queen's 
English  ;  The  actor  vtiurdered  the  part. 

mur'-der-er,  •  mor-drer,  *  mur'-thor- 

er,  «.     (Kng.  murder;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixivg.  ;  One  who  commits  murder  : 
one  wlio.  being  of  sound  niind,  unlawrully, 
and  of  malice  aforethought  kilts  a  human 
being  ;  a  manslayer. 

"  But  y«  danl«d  Ui«  Uoly  Oii«  Mid  the  Juit.  and  d*- 
•Ifm)  a  murrf*r«r  to  Iw  tfinutod  QUto  you."—AcU  HI.  II 


*2.  Oniji.;  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  either 

of  bra-ss  or  of  iron.  They  liad  chambers  in 
the  breeches, 
and  were  used  in 
ships  at  the  bulk- 
heads of  the  fore- 
castle, half-deck, 
or  steerage,  in 
order  to  clear 
the  decks  of 
boarders.  Called 
also  Murdering- 
piece. 

mdr"  -  der  -  ess, 
•  mor'  -  ther  -  murderer. 

ess,    *mor- 

drice,  s.     (Eng.  murder;  -€s$.]     A  woman 
who  conunits  murder  ;  a  female  murderer. 

"Wfts  I  cinialii'd  t-^  t>e  a  common  murttreta. 
And  of  the  best  uieii  tuoT  " 

Beauttt.  i  Flet  :  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  v.  L 

mor'-der-ing,  *  mor'-ther-ing,j>r.  par., 

a.,  &  s.     (Murder,  v.\ 

A^  &  "R,  Aa  pr.  par.  <ft  particip.  adj:  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  unlawfully  killing 
a  human  beiiig  ;  murder. 

morderlng-piece,  s.    [Murderer,  2.] 

*  mor'-der-ment,  s.  [Eng.  murder;  -imnt.] 
The  act  of  nmrderin;,' ;  murder. 

"With  the  Blaughter  and  murtlrrmettt  of  howe 
inniiyei>ersoiift,  iailie  sel^iiuurle  of  Home  one  citlviK'sv 
Rud  theu  gotteu  iuto  meutiea  handi^" — UUal:  Luka 
Iv. 

mur'-der-oiis,  *  mor'-ther-oos,  a.  [Eng. 

murder ;  -ous.\ 

1.  Guilty  of  murder  ;  indulging  in  murder 
or  the  taking  of  life;  bloody,  sanguinary, 
bloodthirsty. 

"  He  which  finds  him  shRll  deserve  our  thanki^, 
Briuglug  the  murdaroat  cowanl  tu  the  sLiike.' 

i>haKe*p. :  Leur,  IL  1. 

2.  Consisting  in  murder;  done  or  attended 
with  mui-der  or  slaughter  ;  sanguinary. 

"To  Atithortse  the  murderous  nmbuBt-aile  o(  Turii- 
baui  Ort't-ii." — Jlactalav :  Uiil.  En-j.,  cQ.  ixi. 

3.  Deailly  ;  causing  death  ;  as,  a  murderous 
fire  of  artillery. 

mor-der-ous-lj?,      *  mur'-ther-ciis-ly, 

adv.     li'-iig.   vinrderous ;  -lij.}   *la  a  murder- 
ous manner  ;  with  murder. 

•  mur'-drass,  5.    [Prob.  the  same  as  Muu- 

DtlllESS  (q.v.).J 

Fort. :  A  battlement  with  loop-holes  for 
firing  through. 

*  miire,  9.  [Fr.  mur,  from  Lat.  murus;  Ital., 
til».,  &,  Port.  muro.J 

1.  A  wall. 

**  The  iiicesMuit  cnre  and  lahonr  of  hla  mind 
llulh  wruu^lit  ttie  murr,  that  aboiild  coiiUne  It  in." 
Slutketp.  :  2  Uenrt/  /r.,  Iv.  1. 

2.  Murago(q.v.X 

•  miire,  v.t.  [Fr.  murer,  from  mur  =  a  wall. J 
To  cucloso  witliiu  walls ;  to  shu^  up,  to  im- 
mure. 

*'  lie  cnnaed  the  doors  of  the  temple  to  he  mur^d  on 
with  brick,  And  ho  (luoUbed  bliu  Ut  death."—/*.  JIuU 
laiid:  Plutarch,  ik  Hi. 

*  miir'-Sn-ger.  ».  [Fr,  mumper,  from  mur- 
age =  a  Uix  l'<»r  repairing  the  walls  of  a  town  ; 
iiiur  =  a  wall.  For  the  insertion  of  the  n 
compare  pa^&enger^  scavenger,  &c.]  An  olHccr 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  tlio  walls  of  a 
V)wn,  to  see  that  they  were  kejit  in  proper 
repair,  and  to  receive  the  llxcd  tax  or  toll 
for  tiiat  purpose.    (Muraqe.] 

mur'-e|U  s.  pL    [N'oin.  pi.  of  Lat  mus  =  a 

mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Marlnee,  having  throo 
series  of  cusps  across  each  molar.  It  is  cont- 
posed  of  tlie  following  genera :  Mus  (typical), 
Nesokia,  Qolun<la,  Utomys,  Hapalotis,  Masta- 
comys,  Aaiutliomys,  and  Kchinothrix. 

miir'-ex  (pi.  miir'-If  c^),  s.    [Lat] 

Zoology  : 

1.  The  typical  gonus  of  the  family  Murl- 
cidie  (q.v.).  It  ia  of  world-wide  disiribution, 
and  ISO  species  are  known.  Murrx  tenui- 
spina  is  ]>opularly  known  as  Venus's  Comb. 
The  canal  is  produced  to  twii-e  the  h-ngth  of 
thu  iHHly  of  thu  shell,  and  fringed  with  three 
rows  of  long,  sleuiler  s)'incs,  curved  like  the 
t4.-eth  of  a  harrow.  In  M.  udHstim,  thu  spiniis 
somewhat  rusumlile  the  brunches  of  a  llr- 
tree.    if.  eritutceua,  common  on  tho  coasts  uf 


Great  Britain  and  the  Channel  Islands,  li 
called  Siing-winkle  by  the  tishermen,  who 
say  that  it  l«orw»  holes  in  other  sliell  tish  with 
iis  Iteak.  The  celebraleil  Tyrian  jmrple  was 
obtaim-d  from  a  hp.-eies  of  Murex.  Ilea|w  of 
broken  shelb)  of  M.  truncului,  and  hollow 
places  in  tlie  rocks  in  which  they  were  pounded, 
as  in  a  mortar,  itmy  yet  !«  seen  on  the  Tyriaa 
coast,  M.  hniTuiaris  was  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  lu  the  Morea. 

2.  Any  Individual  of  the  genus;  Bpeeialljr 
the  species  yielding  the  dye  known  as  Tyriaa 
puqde.     {Prior  :  i>otomon,  n.  44.) 

mo-rex'-^n.  ».  [Lat.,  Ac  murtr;  hm 
{Cfiein.).] 

Chem. :  CglT-NaOg.  A  substance  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  a  boiling  solution  of 
murexide  by  the  stronger  acids.  The  crystil. 
line  precipitate  produced  is  purified  by  solu- 
tion in  cold  8ult)liuric  acid  and  precipitated 
by  water.  It  is  obtained  as  a  white,  heavy, 
lustrous  powder,  whi<h  is  tasteless,  infusible, 
and  does  not  redden  litmus.  It  retjuires  more 
than  10,000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  dilute-  mineral  and 
organic  acids,  but  is  soluble  in  aqueous 
alkalis.  Its  solution  in  ammonia  turns  purple 
byexjiosure  to  the  air,  murexide  being  ft)rmed. 
With  nitric  acid,  it  forms  nitrate  of  murexao. 

mo-rex'-ide,  s.      [Lat.,    Ac  murcz;    •'ids 

(i'hem.).]      [PUBPURATES.J 

mo-rex'-ouiy  s.  [Lat,  &c.  murcx;  -oln 
(Chem.).] 

Chrrm.  :  A  prorluct  formed  from  amalic  acid 
by  the  joint  action  of  air  and  ammonia.  It 
crystallizes  f.-om  alcohol  in  four-sided  prisms, 
having  a  vermilion  colour.  It  resembles  mu- 
rexide, but  is  decolorised  by  potasli  instead  of 
being  turned  blue. 

mor'-gedn.  s.  (Ftym.  doubtful.  Ct  Fr. 
vwrgue  =  a  wry  face,  a  grimace.] 

1,  A  grimace  ;  a  wry  mouth.    (Scotch.) 

"  Neither  shaM  Cmldy  Hendrigg  .  .  .  nmke  miirytomi 
or  Jcijiiy-flecti'iiis."— a«(«.-  Old  MortaUty.  ch.  vi£ 

2.  A  muttering,  a  grumbling. 

miir'-x-a.-^itG,  s.    [From  Eng.  mtiriatic  (ocidX 
under  tlie  siippo.sition  that  the  substance  waa 
a  muriate  (chloride).] 
Min. :  The  ^ame  as  Anhydrite  (q.v-X 

miir'-l-ate,  s.     [Eng.,  &c,  muri(atie);  -ate.} 
Vkem. :  A  salt  of  muriatic  acid. 

moriato  of  soda,  s.    Common  salt 

moriato  of  tin,  .s.    [Tin.] 

*  miir'-i-ate,  v.t.  [Muriate,  a,]  To  put  In 
brine ;  to  pickle. 

mu  -  ri  -  iif  -  ic,  a.  [Lat.  vmriaticue(7)^ 
picliled;  mnrutticnni—a  jiickled  lish  ;  muria 
=  brine.]     Derived  from  bra-water  or  brine. 

morlatlo  -  acid.  s.      [Uvduoculouio- 

AriD.J 

miir-i-a-tif' -er-OOS,  a.  [Ijit  muriatims  = 
muiiatic.  and  /  nj  ==  to  bi-ar,  to  produce.] 
Producing  muriatic  substances  or  salt 

•  miir-i-ca'-toB,  s.  pi.   [Vein.  pi.  of  Lat  muri- 

atlu^.]      [iMUKlCATli.] 

liot. :  The  eleventh  order  of  Linna>tis*s 
natural  system.     It  contained  Biomuliai  &c 

t  miir'-i-cato,  a.    [Muuicated.] 

miir'-i-cat-dd,  a.  (Lat.  munmhw  =  pointed: 
murcx  (gcnit.  7/i«ru;w)  —  the  point  of  a  rock. J 

1.  Old.  jMiig.  :  Having  sharp  poiuta  or 
prickles;  full  uf  sharp  points. 

2.  Hot. :  FuriiiKhod  with  numerous  abort 
haitl  excresct'uces,  as  tlie  fruit  of  Arbutu* 
Uiuth.    {Litulley.) 

miir-I-oo-to-t  pn/.  [Moricateo.]  (Scooon^ 

lioUlld.) 

morlcato-hlspld.  a. 

}t"L  :  Cttvercd  with  hliort  .sharp  p4dnts  and 
ri;^id  hairs  or  LriSklcs,  as  tityonia  saibrdla. 

mo-rf9'-S-a,  «.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lnt  muriceus 
=  like  a  purple-flwh  or  miitrx  (t|.v.).] 

ZooK :  A  genus  of  Qorgonldn*,  allied  to 
Oorgonia,  from  tho  wcBt«rn  seas  of  America. 
It  Inis  a  softer  st^'in  than  tho  typical  gcnu^ 
and  the  i>oly|R<H  are  bllobed. 


boil,  b^ :  p^t.  J^l ;  cat,  90U,  choros,  9hln,  boncb :  go,  kotsx  ;  thin,  (his ;  slxi«  a^ ;  oxpoct.  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  -  C 
-«lfUi,  -tlan  -  Shan,    -tlon,  -slou  —  ahOn ;  -tlon,  -floa  —  zhua.    -clous.  -Uooiu  -«ioua  —  abuo.    -bio.  -dlo.  Am.  a  bfl,  dfl. 
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Ilin-ri9'-i-d£e.  &  pU  (Lat.  nmrcr,  genit  w«- 
nciis):  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  'icUe.] 

1.  ZonL  :  A  family  of  prosobranchJat*  Gas- 

ternpods,  division  Siphonoatomata.  They  are 
extremely  varied  in  tonii,  with  three  rows  of 
many-coloured  spinous  fringcsat  nearly  coinci- 
dent intervals  on  each  whnrl,  becoming  Ionizer 
with  a^e.  Chief  genera  :  Murcx,  Colunibel-*, 
Fasciolaria,  Mitra,  Turbinella,  Fusus,  and 
Hemi-fusus. 

2.  Pahront.  :  About  TOO  fossil  species  are 
known,  ranging  from  the  Oolitic  to  the  Miocene 
and  recent  formations.    {Wallace.) 

niur'-I-dse.  s.  pL  [Lat,  mits,  genit  mur(is)  = 
a  mouse;  fera.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -idn;.] 

Znoh  :  A  family  of  simple-toothed  Rodents, 
spcllon  Myoniorpha.  They  are  divided  Into 
two  groups:  (I)  Having  the  molars  rooted, 
including  the  sub-familios  Smlthin^e,  Hydro- 
myinfe,  PIataca;.ihoniyinre,  Gerbillin;p,  Phlre- 
omyinae,  Dendromyinte,  Cricetinn*,  and  Mu- 
rine ;  (2)  Having  the  molars  rootless  or  semi- 
rooted,  with  the  subfamilies  Arvlcolinie  and 
Siphneinje.  TheWurid?e  are  of  various  habitSj 
but  ordinarily  terrestriaL 

miir'-ide,  s.    [Eng.  mur(iatlc);  -idc.1 

Ckevi. :  The  nnme  originally  given  to  bro- 
mine by  M.  Uiilard. 

tniir'-i-form*  a,    [Lat.  muru3  =  a  voll,  and 

forma  =  forjii,  sliape.] 

Bot. :  (Of  celbilar  tissjLe):  Sqnare  and  re'^- 
larly  arranged  like  coursea  o(  bricks  in  awalU 

mn-ri'-nsa,  &  pL  [Lat.  vmsy  genit.  mur({s)  = 
a* mouse;  leni.  pL  ailj.  sutT.  •i)ue,] 

Zool :  A  sub-family  of  Muridre  (q.v.X  It 
contains  two  groups:  Mures,  with  eight  ge- 
nera, and  Sigmodontes,  with  ten. 

Jiiir'-ine,  a.  &8.  [Lat.  muHnus  =  belonging 
to  mice.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  family  Muridte  or  the 
6ab-fan)ily  Murinse. 

"South  Atiierlcn  jwasesses  nntneron?  Sfurtna  ani* 
mnla-"— (K.  &  D-iUat.  hi  V<i'»rlVt  SnU  UUt..  lii.  112. 

B,  -45  s^thst.  :  Any  imlividual  of  the  family 
Murid*  or  the  sub-family  Murinm. 

'■  These,  ulthoiiirh  true  .ftnrlne;  hr  5  r  very  rabMt- 
llke  clianicttfr.'  — tK.  S.  Dailaa,  iu  C-OSi^M  JVat.  Hist,, 
ill.  112. 

mUT-i-O-^  pref.     [MURIATE,  S.\ 

murio-carbonate  of  lead*  s.   [Cbom- 

FORDITt:.] 

murk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtftd.!  The  refuse  or 
husks  of  fruit  after  the  juice  has  beea  ex- 
pressed. 

murk,  s.  &  a.    [MiRK.l 

•A.  As snhst.  :  Darkness. 

"Ere  twice  Va  murk,  nml  (x-cMentiJ  drvmp. 
Moist  Ueaiienu  h\\h  ({ueucird  Ins  9lu«]iy  lamp.* 
SJuikest>.  :  Alls  Ue!t  that  Ettdt  Well,  U.  L 

B*  As  ad). :  Dark,  murky. 

"Ill  the  somiy  flelil.  i»r  the  forest  murK' 

Loni]feilo%a  :  Golden  LcyeTtd,  tL 

mur^-i-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  murhtr:  -ly.}  la  a 
murky  manner;  darkly,  gloomily. 

murU*-3lr,  a.     fA.S.m«rc,  mj/rr?.  mfrce  =darlc; 
Icel   myrkr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vwrk ;  Gael,  mur- 
cach.)    Dull,  gloomy,  obs<'ure.    [Mirky.] 
"  Murky  vapuur,  hemlil  o(  the  atorm.' 

Byron  :  Curte  of  Aftnerva. 

mur'-lain,  Mur'-lin,  s.     [Gael,  murluinn.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  round,  narrow-mouthed 

basket  or  Iminper.    {Scotch.) 

2.  (Pi.,0/(fte/ormninrlins):  An  algal,  .4^no 
escruleitta.    [Badderlocks-J 

mur'-inur,  •  mar-mnre,  s.    [Fr.  mttrTmire, 

from  Lat.  murninr,  a  rednplieation  of  the 
sound  mar  or  viur,  expressive  of  a  rustling 
noise,  as  in  Icel.  murra;  Ger.  mnrren  =  to 
murmur;  Ital.  mon7iono  =  a  innrmur ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  murmnria.] 

L  Ordinary  Ltingvage: 

1.  A  low  continued  or  continually  repeated 
soniid,  as  of  a  stream  running  in  a  stony 
channel ;  a  low,  confused,  and  indistinct 
sound. 

"At  »  safe  dlHtfiuce,  where  the  dvliig  sound 
Palla  A  auil  murmur  ou  ttie  uuliiJureJ  eir.' 

Cowper  ■  Talk,  Iv.  BS. 

%,  A  coniplahit  half-suppre-ssed  or  uttered 
in  a  grunibliiig,  muttering  tone  ;  a  grumble. 
"The    tax  un    chimneys,   though    I&sa    pr>ductive. 
nIsMi  far  louder  marmurt." — ilacautay  :  Ilisl.  Jing., 


n.  Pathol.  (Pi):  Sounds  generally  asso- 
ciated witli  anaenita,  and  divided  into  cardiac, 
arterial,  and  venous  murmurs. 

mor'-mur,  v.i.  &  C  (Fr.  miirmurcr,  from 
Lat.  muritiuro,  from  murmur  =  a  murmur 
{q.v.);Gr.  fiopfivpot  (mormuro);  Sansc,  maT^ 
inara=  the  rustle  of  the  wind ;  Sp.  munnuTw: 
Itiih  muT7n.urare.\ 

A.  Intransititfe: 

1.  To  give  out  or  make  a  low  eontlnned 
noise,  like  that  of  a  stream  of  water,  waves, 
the  hum  of  bees,  &c. 

"  The  fleecy  vile  obeys  the  vrhlBperiug  gales. 
EiiUd  lu  a  atruuu,  nuil  miinnun  through  the  T&lea.' 
r-jf/e:  i{ij»ier:  Od*«sey  xli.  24 L 

2.  To  complain  in  a  low.  half-suppressed 
voice  or  tone ;  to  grumble ;  to  muttur  in  dis- 
content. (Followed  by  at  or  agaiitst  before 
tlie  cause  of  comiilaint.) 

•*  Behold  AscRlaphusI  I>ehoId  bim  die. 
But  dare  uot  murmur,  dure  not  veiit  a  sigh," 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xv.  129. 

3.  To  be  discontented  or  dissatisfied;  to 

find  fault. 

••Vain  thought  I  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine!" 
»ror.i4K*?rM ;  Excursiotu  bk.  viL 

i.  To  utter  words  Indistinctly ;  to  mutter. 

B.  Trait3. :  To  utter  In  a  low,  Indistinct 
tone  or  voice ;  to  mutter. 

*'  I  beard  thee  murmitr  tales  of  Iron  WRra." 

^ihakesp-  :  1  H.-nrj/  IW,  IL  8. 

*  mur-mar-  a'-tion,  *  mur-mur-a-ci-on, 

5.  lI.aL  mtinnuraXio,  from  vutnnuratus,  pa. 
pnr.  of  mvn^iuror  =  to  murmur.)  The  act  of 
murmuring ;  a  inurnmr. 

"  Make  ye  uo  murmuracian.' 

iikcUvn  :  Bt>t«  </  CoUn  Cteut, 

mur'-mur-er,  «.  [Eng.  mvnnvr;  -er.]  One 
who  murmurs;  one  who  grumbles;  a  grum- 
bler, a  complainer. 

**  For  living  fTuirmurvrt 
There's  ptaamot  rebuke.' 

:Aaistp. :  tli^ry  rill,,  IL  S. 

laur'-lliur-ing, pr.  ywr., o.,  & s.  [MuauoB,r.] 

A.  /Is  ;'r.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
li.  As  adjective: 

1.  Uttering   or  making  a   low,   continued 

sound  or  murmur  liUe  ruuning  water. 

"The  murmuring  surge"        Shakesp.  :  Lear,  \v.  ft. 

2,  Complaining,  grumbling ;  giving  to 
grumbling'  or  complaining:  as,  a  murmuring 
dis]»osition. 

C.  As  mbst. :  Tlie  act  or  state  of  making  a 
Iriw,  continued  sound,  like  running  watrr; 
the  act  of  grumbling  or  complaining  ;  a  com- 
plaint. 

"But  It  Is  certain  that.  If  there  wm  murmuring 
among  tiieJacobitcH.  It  was  disregarded  by  James.'— 

mur'-miir-mg-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  murmurinrj ; 
-ly.]  In  a  murmuring  manner;  with  mur- 
murs, with  complaints. 

t  inur'-mur-ous,  a.    [Eng.  murmur;  -ous.] 

1,  Causing  or  exciting  murmur  or  complaint, 
**  Round  bis  ewoln  heart  the  murmurous  iury  rolla.* 

Pope.'  Uamer ;  Udytsey  x\,  IB, 

2.  Attended  with  .nunnura  ;  murmuring. 

"The  lluie,  a  sunnier  home  of  murmurou*  wings," 
Teituysun :  Oardetu-r'M  Daughter,  47. 

*  mu^-mur-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  murmwr- 
ous:  'hi.\  In  a  mtiimnruiis  manner;  mur- 
muringly  ;  iu  a  low  aound. 

*  ra.ur'-lli-v:jl,  s,    [Moubnivau] 

miir-a-mdnt'-it©,  s,  [Lat.  mums  =  a  wall, 
and  inoiis  =  a  mount  or  mouuLiin,  the  Latin 
rendering  of  tlic  locality,  Mauersberg,  Saxony ; 
suir.  -iU{Min.).'\ 

Min, :  A  mineral  occurring  in  loose  grains. 
Hardness,  7;  sp.  gr.  4"203;  lustre,  vitreous; 
colour,  Mack.  Appears  from  its  composition 
to  l>e  allanite  Oi-v.).  but  it  coutains  much 
yttrium  and  little  cerium  or  aluminium. 
Under  thissi^ecies  Dana  includes  the  bodenite 
ofBi-eithauptanduiichaelsonite  as  sub-species. 

mur'-phy,  s.  [From  the  vegetable  being  a 
f.ivourite  with  the  Irish,  amongst  whom  the 
name  of  Murphy  is  very  common.]    A  potato. 

"  Ronrlnif  to  the  i>ot 
Which  bubble*  with  the  mnrphin.' 

Thackeniy:  Peg  nf  Limaeaddy. 

fniirr  j.  [Proh.  an  abtireviation  of  muirain 
(q.v.).]  A  <lisease  in  cattle,  somewhat  resem- 
bling small-pox.    {Scot<:h.) 

murr,  v  £.  [Prom  the  sound.]  To  purr  as  a 
cat.    (Scotch.) 


znur'-  rain,  *  mor  ~  eine,  *  mor  -  ayne. 
'  mor^srne,   *  mnr-reln,   *  mor-ren, 

6.  t!i  a.  (O.  Fr.  moreiiie  (allied  to  morine  ~  a 
carcase  of  a  beast,  a  murrain  ;  Bp.  morrifia  : 
Port.  Ttwrrhina  =  murrain),  from  O.  BY.  morir 
(Fr.  mourir)=.  to  die,  from  Lat.  morior  =  to 
die;  mors  =  dfath.] 

A«  As  subst. :  An  Infectious  disease  among 
domestic  animals,  especially  cattle ;  an  epi- 
zootic disease  or  cattle-plague  of  any  kiu'l, 
especially  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  (q.v  ). 

"A  fatnl  murrain  that  formerly  ntged  nniuug  tfaa 
Alpa."— Z*ryden ;  yirgil ;  Georgia  ilL    (Argument.) 

*  B.  .^s  adj. :  Suffering  from  munaio  ;  afr 
fected  with  murrain, 

•'  Crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock." 

ihakesp,  :  Jfidsu'nmer'i  Sight'i  Dreum.  IL  1. 

%  ^  A  murrain  on  (or  to)  yott,  *  Murrain  lak» 
you  :  A  plague  on  you. 

Mur'-ray-,  s,    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  river  of  South  Australia,  named 
after  Lieut,  Murray,  R.N,,  the  discoverer,  Port 
Phillip,  in  1802. 

Murray-cod,  s, 

Ickthy. :  Oligorus  macquariensts.  Its  popular 
name  among  Australian  colonists  has  reference 
to  its  habitiit.  It  attains  a  length  of  more 
than  three  feet,  and  a  weight  of  nearly  a 
hundred  pounds.    It  is  an  excellent  food-lish. 

miir -ray-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Andrew 
Murray,  formerly  i»rofessor  of  medicine  and 
botany  at  Gottingen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aurantiacese,  with  which 
Professor  Oliver  combines  Bergeia.  Murraya 
Kcenigii,  a  small  tree  growing  in  the  outer 
Himalayas,  in  Burmah,  &c,  is  largely  culti- 
vated for  the  leaves,  which  are  used  to  flavour 
curries.  They  are  given  in  dysentery,  and, 
with  the  bark  and  roots,  are  used  in  Hindoo 
medicine  as  tonic  and  stomachis.  The  wood 
of  M.  exotiai,  another  Indian  species,  is  like 
box-wood,  and  has  been  used  for  wood  en- 
graving,   {Calcutta  Exhib,  Report.) 

mur-ray'-et-Xn,  s,  [Altered  from  murrayin 
(q.v.).  J 

CJiem. :  C^iBoAOin.  Obtained  from  murrayin 
by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  glur-ose 
lieing  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  crystallizes 
in  light  silky  needles,  which  are  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  in  boiling 
water  and  alcohol.  Ferric  chloride  produces 
a  blue-green  colour  in  the  aqueous  solution. 

miir'-ray-in,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.  murray{a) ;  -in 
(Lkem.).'] 

Ckem. :  C36H40O00.  A  glucoside  separated 
by  de  Vrij  from  Murraya  exotica.  The  extract 
of  the  petals  is  exliausled  with  absolute  alco- 
hol, and  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  The 
lead  compountl  is  decomposed  with  hydric 
sulphide,  and  the  murrayin  allowed  to  crys- 
tallize from  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  w^te 
powder,  consisting  of  small  needles.  sligiiTly 
bitter,  but  without  odour.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
water.    Its  alkaline  solutions  are  fluorescent. 

*  murre  (1),  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
bird,  perhaps  the  razor-bill. 

"  Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coota.  meawea, 
mitmi.  creysen.  and  curlews."— <;ar«r.-  Survey  if 
Cornwall. 

*  murre  (2),  s.    [Mur  (2),  s. ;  Mdbr,  s.]     A 

catarrh, 

"  Horaly,  aa  be  hud  the  murre.' 

akellon:  Philip  SparotM. 

*  mur'-ren,  5,    [Murrain.] 

miir'-reSr,  *  iniir*-ray,  a.  [O.  Fr.  morie  — 
a  dark-red  colour,  fixjiu  Low  Lat.  maratum  ^ 
a  kind  of  drink  made  of  thin  wine,  coloured 
with  mulberries,  from  Lat.  morus  =  a  mul- 
berry;  cf.  Ital.  monitor:  mulberry-coloured, 
from  mora  =  a  muH>erry ;  S\\  momdo  =  muJ- 
berry-colonred,  from  vwru  =a  mulberry.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  a  dark-red  colour. 
"The  leaves  ot  some  treea  turn  a  Uttl«  murray  or 

reddlah."— BocoH.-  Sat.  Hut.,  %  Sli 

2.  Htr. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  tlio 
colours  or  tinctures  used  in  blazonry ;  the 
same  as  Sanguine  (qv.X 

miir'-rhine,  a.  [LaL  murrkinus^  from  murrJut 
=  fluor-spar.)  A  term  applied  to  a  delicate 
kind  of  ware,  brought  from  the  East,  and 
ma<Ie  of  fluor-spar  or  fluoride  of  calcium.  The 
term  was  also  applied  to  vases  of  great  beauty 
and  value,  used  by  the  luxurious  Romans  &b 
wine-cups,  and  believed  to  have  the  faculty 


f&te,  Kit,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fSJl,  tother ;  wo,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p»^ 
oar,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjhrian.    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


murrion — muscineao 
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of  breaking  if  poison  wxs  mixed  with  the 
beverage.  They  appwir  Ui  have  been  iiia<le  of 
variegated  glass,  ^.erlia|>s  of  unyx,  but  Bome 
writers  assert  that  thi-y  were  of  colourci 
earths  of  tine  quality  like  modern  poi-celain. 
They  were  gr«itly  valued  by  the  RomauB. 
Pliny  8i>eaka  of  uuu  which  cost  300  talents. 


•  miir'-ri-^zi»  0. 

•  miir'-ri-^ii,  a, 
uiurrain. 


[Morion.) 
rMuaaAiK.l 


Affected  with 


■lur'-rj^,  i,  (See  def.]  A  popular  name  for 
Miin^iia  heJenn,  It  UacorrupUou  or  bbort- 
eued  fonn  of  Munena. 

"  miir'-tilier.   •  mur'-ther-er,    &c     (See 

mii-rU'Cn'-Ja,  b.  tTbe  Brazilian  name  of  one 
B|tecies.J 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Passlfloracffe,  ^furuatja 
ocellata,  a  West  Indian  cliuibin^;  plant  with 
line  scarlet  flowers,  is  considered  anthel- 
mintic, diaphoretic,  antihysteric,  and  narcotic. 

inux'-z^  8.   [MiRZA.]  The  hereditary  nobility 

aiiiuiig'ilie  Tartars. 

iaus»  <.    [Lat.  :=  a  mouse.] 

ZooL :  The  typical  genus  of  the  gponp 
Mures  and  the  family  iluridfe-  It  Is  tl'3 
largest  genus  of  the  olasa  Mannnalia,  wich 
120  species  spread  over  the  OM  World,  witli 
the  exception  of  Madagascar.  Thirty  8i»ecies 
l>elnn^t«Ufie  Pahi'arctic,  forty  to  the  Orient-Tl, 
tliiiiy  to  the  Ethiopian,  and  twenty  to  the 
Ausiraliaa  region,  the  species  biding  more 
numerous  in  wartu  climates,  where  the  hair 
la  more  or  h-ss  niixed  with  flattened  spines, 
which  are  shed  In  the  winter.  Mus  dccn- 
nanus  is  the  Common  Brown  or  Norwav  Hat ; 
W.  rattJis,  the  old  En^'Ilsh  Black  Ka't ;  M. 
siusailus.  the  Common  Mouse  ;  M.  sylvatidis^ 
the  Wood  or  Long-tiile^I  Fleld-monse,  and  M. 
minutns,  the  llarvcst  Mouse.  The8«  may  lie 
taken  as  types  of  the  whole  120  species.  M. 
decumanus  and  Jf.  minuttis  may  be  taken 
"broadly  as  the  extremes  of  size.  In  hal.it 
they  are  generally  similar  to  one  or  other  of 
the  English  species,  though  some  are  arboreal, 
and  others  aquatic,  like  M.fusfrijiea,  the  Brown- 
font*  'I  Rat  of  Western  and  Soni  hem  Australia. 
Batsh^ive  bccumocumniuuiu  tliu  Lniua^uiL-a. 

mu'-^a,  s.  [Altered  from  the  Egyptian  mauz, 
in  honour  of  Antonius  Mnsa.  a  freedman  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  whose  phybician  he 
became.] 

1.  Hot.:  The  typical  genusof  the  order Mu- 
Bacae  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  five  palni-liUe 
plants.  Of  tlie  six  slanu  iis  one  Is  alxirtive. 
The  fruit  ia  a  largo  elongated  berry  with  the 
aerds  imlwddud  in  pulp.  Natives  of  tropical 
Africa,  Asia.  &c.  Mum.  sapientum  is  the 
"banana  (q-v.).    Jlf.  parudislaca   the    plantain 

iq.v.).  The  fibres  of  Jlf.  textilU  are  made  into 
he  Onest  Indian  muslius.  [Manilla-oemi-.] 
The  rind  of  the  uurit>e  fruit  of  nuist  species 
yields  a  black  dye  often  used  in  the  East  to 
colour  leather. 

2.  Chem. :  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Musa  para- 
ditiaoa.  According  to  Corinwiuder,  it  con- 
taint  74  per  cent,  water,  ID  per  cent,  cane  and 
luvertedsugar,  4-8  percent,  albumen,  together 
with  a  sjiiall  proi'ortion  of  Cat,  organic  acids, 
pectose,  traces  of  stirch,  and  nearly  1  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matter. 

109  ^'-9^a,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  mus(a);  Lat. 

feiu.  pi.  adj.  suIT  -tuxoi,] 

Hot. :  MuKa<ia  ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alli- 
ance Amomalea.  It  consists  of  su-iuless,  or 
nearly  stemlesa,  plants,  with  the  leaves  so 
sheathing  at  the  liaso  rb  to  constitute  a 
spurious  stem;  veins  of  the  leaves  parallel, 
and  running  regularly  from  the  miUril)  to  the 
margin,  often  splitting  info  Iringo-like  divi- 
■irmn.  Flowt-rs  Minthaceous  ;  perianth  Irro- 
gnlnr,  dix-parted  j.etaloid  In  two  rows  ;  ovary 
inferifir.  three-celled,  many-Heed)*<l,  rarely 
tiirew-celled.  Fruit  capsular  or  indi;hl8cerit. 
Falin-Ilke  plants,  natives  of  the  CajHi  of  Good 
Hope  and  other  |>nrt>i  of  the  tropica.  Oenera 
four,  Ki»eeiea  twenty, 

m^  fa'-cooiLs  (ce  m  sh),  a,  []lTorl.  Lat, 
mus-tcfiff);  Kng.  arlj.  sutl.  hjus.]  Of  or  per- 
taiidtig  b)  the  Musaceui. 

nn'-f&d,  a.   I  Mod.  Int.  muj(a) ;  Enp.  stifT  •ad.] 
Hot.  {PI):   The  name  given  ly  I.indlcy  to 
the  order  Musucau  (q.v,). 


"  mus'-al,  a,  [Eng.  tuiK^r).  a.  ;  -al.]  Of  or 
periaining  to  the  muses  or  j'oetry, 

mus-iU-^hee'.  a.    [Uiud.]    A  torch-bearer. 

t  Mu'-sal-mon,  a.    [Mussuuian.] 

^  The  spelling  which  has  obtained  most 
currency  in  England  is  Mussulman  (q.v.) ; 
the  form  Jl/ii'-*//-ntun  correctly  rcjTcsenta  the 
jironuneiation,  ami  is  in  accordance  with  Bir 
William  Jones's  system  of  transliteration.  In 
Dr.  Gilchrist's  system  the  word  is  written 
Moosiilman,  and  the  vowels  have  their  ordin- 
ary English  force. 

mus-^pli',  8.    [Turk.]    The  name  given  by 

the  Turks  to  the  book  containing  their  law.  ' 

*  mus'-Sr,  8.  [O.  Ft.  mj««  =  a  pipe.]  A  wan- 
deling  musician  who  played  on  the  mubcLte. 

*  mu^'-ard,  $.  [Fr.]  A  dreatner ;  an  absent- 
minded  i)erson.     L^iL'SE,  v.] 

"  Of  Jou  BaUol  mtuard  anllc  -wns  his  cotirtpysle.* 
JC-^l/ert  Ue  Brunne,  jt.  266. 

miis'-ca,  a.    [Lat.  =  a  fly.] 

1.  Astron.:  The  Bee;  one  of  Lacallle's re- 
vised southern  constellations,  called  by  Liayer 
Apis.  It  is  situated  between  Crux  and  tlie 
South  Pole,  Ko  star  iu  it  is  above  the  fourth 
magnitude. 

2.  Entom.  :  Fly;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Jluscidai.  Musca  domfstica  is  the  Com- 
mon  House-fly ;  M.  curTuiria,  the  Flesh-tly ; 
M.  vomitoria  and  erylhrocepluila.  Blue-bottle 
or  Blow-flies ;  M.  ctesar  and  M,  comici;uz. 
Green-bottle  flies,  &c. 

miis'-ca-del.  miis'-ca-dine«  mus'-cat, 
mu3'-ca-teL  *•  [0-"  Fr.  vutscadd,  from 
O.  ItaL  liiosaukUo,  Too^aitello  =  the  wine  mus- 
cadine; vioscatini  =  pti&rs,  grapei*,  &c,  so- 
CiiUed,  from  O.  ItaL  iiu>scalo=  perfumed  with 
musk,  fr(»ni  muschio,  viusco=  musk,  from  Lat. 
muscus  =  musk  (q.v.X] 

L  A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  sweet 
and  btroug  Italian  and  French  wines. 

2.  The  graj/cs  from  which  these  wines  are 
made. 

"The  heautltol  town  thdt  gives  an  wine 
With  tliO  Inigraut  odour  u(  iluse-tdi^ial'* 

LovafcUoui:  Golden  lej/end,  tf. 

S.  A  fhigrant  and  delicious  pcir. 

miis'-^aB,  a.  j^l.    [Lat.,  pL  of  mucosa  fly.] 

(See  the  compound.) 

muscsB  volltantes,  s.  pL 

Fathol. :  Black  spots,  apparently  moving 
before  the  eyes,  d..e  to  s(tiiie  slight  opacity 
in  the  cornea,  crystalline,  or  vitreous  humour. 

miis'-cal« a.  [Lat.  mu3ci=  mo8ses,and  Eng., 
&c.  sulL  -a/.] 

Bat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Mosses:  a.s,  the 
Muscal  alliance  —  Muscales  (q.v.).    {Lindky.) 


[Masc  or  fern.   pi.  of 
:  of  or  akin  to  a  moss ; 


mtis-ca -le^p  a.  pi. 

Mod.  Lat  vinscalia 
miiscus  =  moss.] 

Hot.:  The  Muscat  alliance  Acrogena,  con- 
sisting of  cellular  or  vascular  genera  with  the 
spore-cases  either  ]dunged  iu  the  substJinco  of 
the  frond  or  enclosed  in  a  cap-like  hood.  It 
contains  six  orders:  Uicciacea^,  Marthanti- 
ac«,  Jungurmanniaceuj.  Equisctacca.',  Andne- 
aceffi,  and  Bryaceai  (q.v.).  aometinu-s  the 
alliance  is  divided  into  (I)  Hepntiete,  contain- 
ing the  first  four  of  these  onlers,  and  (2)  Husci, 
comprehending  the  other  two. 

miis'-oar-dine,  «.  (Fr.,  from  mMscadin  =>  a 
Hni;dl  inUHk  )o/ciigo,  whicli  silkworms  suCer- 
ing  from  tliis  malady  somewlmt  resemble.] 
A  disease  very  fatal  to  si  Ik  worm  h.  It  arises 
from  the  attacks  of  a  fnnirus,  Botrytis  Ikisaiatui, 
which  commences  In  the  (ntesttni-M  of  thti 
caterpilhirs  and  gradually  spreads  till  it  de- 
stroys them. 

mus-OA'-ri,  B,  [From  Or.  fi^rxoc  (nuMcAos)  = 
musk,  from  the  smell  of  the  flowers.] 

lint.  :  Cntpe-hyacinth,  a  genus  of  Llllacwp, 
tTil>e  Scilleie.  AMnmiirl  mcenwmim,  SUircli 
Gni|)o-hyacinth,  a  Htiarenns  plant  with  deep 
blue  flowers,  smelling  like  starch,  Is  a  <len[zeu 
In  Hulhdk  and  Cambridge.  The  bulb  of  J/, 
noscAafum  Is  emetic 

mils-car'-I-S9,  jt.  pL  [Fein.  id.  of  Ijii.  mvs- 
etf.iuB  •=.  I'ertJiinlng  U\  llhs.!     (Mi'srA.) 

Fnfnm.  :  A  sub-family  of  Files,  containing 
the  moMt  typical  Museitloi. 


mua  C&r'-i-forzil.  a.     (Lat.  mvsoari(itm)^% 

Uy-flap,  a  lly-bruhih,  and/orm<a)  =  fonn.) 
Jktf. :  Formed  hke  a  brush  or  broom  ;  haWn^ 

long  hairs  at  the  entl  of  a  hlender  body,  aa  tha 
style  an<l  stigma  of  some  Com}Mt.sites. 

*  mus-car'-i-um,  a.    (1^1.  =  a  fly-flap.) 

Hot.  :  The  name  given  by  Tonmefort  to  a 
collection  of  corymbcue  branches,  as  in  som^ 
Asters. 

mus'-cat,  mua'-c^-tel,  s.    [Muscadel.] 

mu5Qh'-cl-kalk,  «.  [Gtr.mTMrAe/=a  muscle, 
a  bhell,  and  iajUJ^{sUin)  =  limestone,  shell- 
limestone.  J 

GeoL  :  A  scries  of  German  beds  of  Middle 
Triassic  age,  absent  In  BriUnn.  It  consistj 
ofaconqiaet,  grayish  limestone,  with  do'-^mite, 
gypsum,  rock-salt,  ami  clays.  It  abouuds  in 
thchcatlsand  stems  of  lily  cnerinit<-'s.  specially 
LncriniUa  lilii/onnis,  Estherias  auti  fuasu 
shells,  including  Ceratites.  There  are  no  be- 
lemnites,  and  the  ammonites  lack  completely 
foliated  sutures.    (Lj/eW.) 

jnus'-«he-tor,  miis'-che-toar,  ».   [O.  Fr. 

vunisdietitre  (I'r,  moiicliHurr),  from  mouscMer 
=■  to  spot,  from  mousdie  (Fr.  vioudie)  —  a  fly, 
a  spot,  from  Lat.  muscn  =  a  fly.] 

Iffr. :  One  of  the  arrow-headed  marks  nssd 
In  depicting  ermine,  but  without  the  three 
round  dots  also  employed  in  blazoning  that 
fur.    [Ermine.] 

miis'-^i,  s.'jii.  [Nom.  pLofLat.  mtt»rtu=mo8S.] 
L  Lotany: 

1.  A  natural  order  of  1  lants  in  tlie  systems 
of  Linmeus,  Jussieu,  Endlicher,  &e. 

2.  A  division  of  the  Muscal  alliance,  00m- 
prehending  the  true  Mosses,  divided  into  the 
two  ordei-s  of  Andneaceie  and  Bryaceae.  They 
have  a  distinct  axis  of  growth,  symmetrical 
leaves,  and  a  reproductive  apparatus,  iK^nsist- 
ing  of  antlieridia,  with  spermatozooids  (male) 
and  archegonia  (fennde  organs^  The  fruit 
is  capsular,  generally  with  teeth  and  a  lid. 
Mosses  may  be  acn^carpous,  i.e.,  have  ter- 
niinal  fruit,  or  pleurocarpous,i.ff.,nav»'  lateral 
fruit,  or  cladncarpous,  i.e.,  have  the  fruit  on 
siuall  branchlets.  Mosses  are  widely  ditfiised 
over  the  world;  they  rise  high  on  monnlain 
sides.  About  forty-six  genera,  and  1,106 
species  are  known. 

IL  PaUsobot.  .*  [MusciTEj. 

miis^io'-a-pa,  a.  (I^t.  .nusea  =  a  fly,  umI 
ciipU)  =  to  take,  to  catch.] 

Ornitk,:  Flycatcher  (q.v.);  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Muscicapidie  (q.v.X  Bdl 
short;  nostrils  partly  hidden  by  plumes. 
Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  first 
very  shoi-t.  '  Tail  even;  front  b-.H  short, 
hind  toe  long.  Twelve  species,  from  Euiope 
and  Africa. 

miis-9i-ciip -i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  mw- 
cUapia) :  Lat.  fem.  pL  suff.  -idfK  ] 

Ornilh.:  Flycatchers;  a  family  of  oaoany 
BTuall-sized  and  bright-coloured  birds,  very 
abundant  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old 
World  and  Australia,  becoming  scjirccr  in  the 
colder  portions,  and  absent  from  America. 
Wallace  estimates  the  genera  al  forty-four 
and  the  S|>ecies  at  283. 

miis'-fl-dro,  s.  pi.  (Lat.  int/5r(o)  =  a  fly; 
fem.  pi.  suir.  -iVZ(c.] 

Entom.  :  Flesh-flies  ;  a  family  of  Dlpteroua 
Insects,  trilw  Atliencrra.  Autenn*  short, 
three-jointed,  the  third  joint  usually  the 
longest,  and  with  a  bristle  trom  its  twick  ;  tlio 
proboscis  lias  fleshy  terminal  hd>es,  and  on- 
closes  only  a  single  bristle  with  tlie  labnim  ; 
the  palpi  generally  project ;  the  wings  have 
no  false  vein  ;  the  aUlonien  has  live  segments, 
and  the  tarsi  two  pulvilli.  The  larvK  con- 
ktitutu  maggots.  It  Is  an  extensive  laniily, 
contJiinh>g  the  Kul>-farnilies  Conoiiariui,  Pa^cL- 
inari;e,  ilusrarl;e,  and  Acalyptera. 

miis-^I-for'-nio^,  a.  pi    (LaL  muam  =.  afij, 

and  /(rTH't  =  form,  shape.] 

Entom.  :  A  luction  of  tlio  family  TIpuIldiB, 
cntaiuing  speciea  which  but  for  the  mor« 
h(L;hly-develo|>cd  autemim  would  aoiuewhat 
ri'.-iiuible  flic*. 

mtts-^In'  S-m.  s.  pj,     (Ijit.  nuset  =  mosaos ; 
n  rmmective,  und  Ijit  fern.  pi.  a.lj.  suit  •^im.\ 
Hot. :  The  same  aa  SIuhcales  (q.v.>. 


b62l.  1>6^;  iknit,  J<i^l;  cat,  90U,  oHotub,  9hlii,  bongh;  go.  feom ;  thin,  thla;  sin.  a?;  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  o:Flst.    -ttg, 
-olan. -tAan  =  Bhan.    -Uon, -alon  =  ahun ; -Jion. -S^on  =  ^un.    -olous, -tloua,    •Joua  ^  alxiU.    -blo, -dlo,  ic  _  b^  d^ 
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mU8'-9ite,  «.  [Lat,  mnscns  =  mosa  ;  Kng. 
sulf.  -ite.] 

PaltEobot. :  A  fossil  moss.  Found  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  amber. 

muscle  (as  miis'l),  *  mns-onle,  s.     [Fr. 

mvsch,  fioiii  Lat.  musculuin,  accus.  o£ musculus 
=  (1)  a  little  mouse,  (2)  a  muscle,  from  its 
creeping  appearance ;  dituin.  of  vins  =  a 
mouse;  Sp.  &  Port,  musculo ',  Ital,  muscolo ; 
Ger.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Sw,  THuskeL] 

1.  Anat.  £  Physiol. :  The  two  chief  forms  of 
mwsculartissue  are  tlie  involuntary,  consisting 
of  smooth,  simple  lilatnents,  and  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  witli  the  heart,  consisting  of 
compound  or  striped  hbresortubeseontyining 
fibres.  There  is  a  sheath,  or  sarcolemma, 
enclosing  tlie  filaments  or  fibrils.  The  chief 
Veculiur  property  of  muscle  is  its  contractility. 
There  are  various  muscnlar  affections,  e.g.,  in 
cases  of  paralysis ;  spasm  in  tetanus  and 
poisoning  by  strychnia,  muscular  progressive 
atrophy,  perversion  of  muscular  sense,  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  &c. 

*  2.  Zool :  The  same  as  Mussel  (q.v.). 

^  Hollow  mvscles:  The  heart,  intestines, 
trinary  bladder,  &c. 

mnscle-band,  muscle-bind,  *.   [Mds- 

8EL-BAND.] 

miuscle-colanms,  s.  pL 

Anat.:  A  name  given  by  Kbllilcer  to  the 
structures  previously  known  as  fibrils, because 
they  were  really  made  up  of  finer  elements. 

muscle-plates,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  {See  extract). 

■*  Most  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  th«  body  Rr«  de- 
Teto'ed  frum  a  seiileft  of  ]>orttou3  of  Dieaoderiii  which 
are  ^.trlj-  set  RMide  for  this  imrpose  in  the  euibryo.  and 
are  teniieil  tlie  miucit-plaCoi." —  (Jiiain  :  Anatomy 
(18S3),  il.  13i 

muscle-prisms,  s.  v^- 

Anat. :  The  dark  discs,  composed  of  muscle- 
rods,  seen  in  muscular  structure  under  a  high 
magnifying  power, 

muscle-rods,  s.  }<l. 

Anat. :  Rod-like  bodies  with  knobbed  ends, 
the  existence  of  which  is  assumed  to  account 
for  the  appearance  presented  by  living  fibre 
under  high  magnifying  power. 

miis'-cled  (cled  :'s  eld),  a.  [Eng.  vniscl(e): 
■ed.]  Furnished  witli  muscles;  having  mus- 
cles. 

•  miis'-9ling,  *  mu8'-9el-ling,  s.     [Eng. 

muscl(e);  -ing.] 

Art:  Exhibition  or  representation  of  the 
muscles, 

*'  He  Is  *pt  to  make  the  mn'ceUin'j  too  BtroDg  and 
proDiiuent.  —Waipole  :  Anealot^t  of  fainting, voL  iiL, 
ch.  L 

mus'-coid,  n.  k  s.    [Lat.  muscus  —  moss  ;  Gr. 

el6o!  {^idos)  =  appearance.] 

Botany  ; 

A.  As  adj.  :  Resembling  moss  ;  moss-like. 

S,  As  subst. :  A  moss-like  plant ;  one  of 
the  mosscii, 

mus-c6r-o-g3^,  s.  [Lat  miiscus  =  moss,  and 
Gr.  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a  treatise.) 

Pot. :  Tliat  liranch  of  botany  which  deals 
with  the  history  of  mosses ;  a  treatise  ou 
mosses. 

•  miis-COS'-i-tj^,  s.  [Lat.  mvscosvs  —  full  of 
mosses;  ifiwsciis  =  moss.]    Mossmess. 

miis-c6-Va'-d6,  s.  [Sp.  fnascahado,  from  mas 
=  more,  and  acuftarfo  =  finished,  completed, 
ft"om  acabar  =  to  finish,  from  a  =  to,  and  caho 
(Lat.  caput)=^  the  head  (cf.  Fr.  achever).  So 
called  frum  bein;,' further  advanced  in  the  pro- 
cess than  when  in  syrujt.]  Unrefined  sugar  ; 
the  raw  material  from  which  loaf  and  lumj) 
sugar  are  prepared  by  refining.  It  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  juice  of  the  su<:^ar-cane, 
and  draining  otl  the  liquid  portion,  or  molasses 
(q.v.). 

Miis'-cd-vite,  s.  [From  Muscovy,  an  old 
name  lor  Russia  ;  sutf.  -Ue  (3/iJi.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Muscovy  (q.v.). 

2.  Min.  :  A  variety  of  mica  (q.v.)  in  which 
the  optic  axial  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  symmetry.  Hardness,  2  to  2*5  ;  sp.gr. 
2'76  to  3'i  ;  lustre  somewhat  pearly  ;  colour, 
white,  gray,  shade  of  brown,  pale-green,  \io- 
let,  yellow,  sometimes  rose-red;  transparent 
to  ti'auslucent*    thin   laminae   very  flexible, 


tough.  Compos. :  a  silicate  of  alumina,  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  and  potash,  with  some  water 
and  frequently  fluorine.  It  includes  Lepido- 
lit«  (in  widch  the  potash  is  partly  rejdaced  by 
iithia)  aud  panigunite.  It  is  the  most  abun- 
dant of  the  micas,  and  is  a  constituent  of 
many  rocks,  notably  granite,  gneiss,  aud  mica 
schist.     Called  also  Muscovy-glass. 

Mus'-c6-vy,  8.  [Ft.  Muscovie.]  An  old  name 
of  Russia. 

Muscovy-duck,  a.    [Musk-duck.] 

Muscovy-glass,  s.    [Muscovite.1 

mus'-cn~lAr,  a.  [Fr.  musculaiTe,  from  muscle 
=  muscle  fttp.  muscular.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  muscles ;  con- 
stituting or  consisting  of  muscles ;  as,  muscular 
fibre. 

2.  Performed  by  the  muscles  ;  dependenton 
the  muscles. 

"  Upon  these  the  far  p«ater  stress  of  the  mutrutar 
actii'n  doth  depend,"— treur."  Cosmo.  Sucru,  bk.  i.,  ch. 
iv.,  1 14. 

3.  Having  strong  or  well-developed  mus- 
cles ;  strong,  brawny. 

"  I  view  the  muscu!ar.  projmrtlon'd  Umb 
Ti-&iuforui'd  to  a  lean  shank." 

C'inoj'er :  Ttuk,  It.  15. 

t  i.  Cliaracterized  by  strength  or  vigour ; 
vigorous,  strong  :  as,  a  muscular  mind. 

muscular-atrophy,  & 

Pathol. :  The  name  proposed  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  for  a  disease  first  re- 
cognised as  distinct  in  1Sj3.  It  is  a  progres- 
sive degeneration,  aud  consequent  loss  of 
volume  and  power,  atlecting  the  volimtary 
muscles.  It  commences  with  pain  in  the  ball 
of  the  thumb,  then  affects  one  or  both  of  the 
upper  limbs,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body. 
Called  also  Wasting-palsy,  Peripheric -paraly- 
sis, or  Lead-palsy  without  lead.    (Tanner.) 

muscular-Christian,   s.     [Musculab- 

CHRIBTiANlTV.] 

muscular-Christianity,  s.  A  term  in- 
troduceii  by  Charles  Kingsley  to  denote  that 
robust,  liealthy,  religious  feeling  which  en- 
courages and  takes  au  active  part  in  tlie  harm- 
less and  healthy  amusements  of  life,  as  oji- 
posed  to  a  puritanical,  ascetic,  or  contempla- 
tive form  of  religion.  Hence  a  muscular 
Christian  is  one  who  does  not  think  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  religious  feelings  and  duties 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  life,  and  to  share  its  harmless  and 
health-giving  amusements. 

muscular-fibre,  s. 

Anat. :  The  fibrous  portion  of  muscle.  The 
fibres  may  be  cylindrical  or  prismatic.  They 
consist  of  a  soft  contractile  substance  in  a 
tubular  sheath. 

muscular-impressions,  s.  pL 

Zool. :  The  impressions  left  ou  the  inferior 
bivalve  shells  by  the  nmscles  of  the  animal's 
body.  They  are  those  of  the  adductors,  the 
foot  and  byssus,  the  syphons,  and  the  mantle. 
(P.  S,  Woodusird  :  MoUusca  (3rd  ed.),  p.  401.) 

muscular-motion,  s. 

Anat. :  Motion  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  or  of 
both  combined. 

muscular-tissue,  s. 

Anat.  :  Tlie  tissue  consisting  of  fine  fibres, 
generally  collected  into  muscles  (q.v.),  by 
means  of  which  the  active  movement**  of  the 
body  are  produced. 

muscular- tumour,  s. 

PathoL  :  A  tumour  in  the  abdomen,  arising 
from  various  causes,  and  sinmlating  disease, 
ifcc.     Called  also  a  phautom  tumour. 

*  miis-cu-lar'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  muscular;  -%.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  muscular. 

"The  piits  of  a  sturtrenn.  t-tken  orit  and  cnt  to 
pleret,  will  still  move,  which  may  dfi>euil  upon  llieir 
great  tli it:kiiesi»  aud  mutcutarity.'  — drew  :  Museum. 

*  mils'- CU-lar-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  mnsc^ilar; 
-ize.]  To  reuiliT  muscular,  strong,  or  robust ; 
to  develop  the  muscles  or  strength  of. 

*  miis'-eu-lar-ly,  fw'v.    [Eng.  muscular  ;  -ly.l 

in  a  nmscullr  manner  ;  strongly. 

mus'-cn-la-tnre,  s.  [Lat.  muscul(us) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -atnre.]     The  whole  muscular  system. 

"  A  di-tAited  Account  of  the  •mina'vlaturt  of  the 
Nautilus."— i'nc.'/t.  Brit.  (ed.  dth),  xvi.  67S. 


mus'-cu-line,  s.     [Lat  muscuixa  =  muBCle ; 
Eng.  siitl.  -iri^.J 
Physiol. :  (See  extract). 

"A  aetul-solid  ors&nic  principle  peculiar  to  tha 
moacul&r  ttaaue.  ...  It  la  always  uidteil  with  • 
coiisidemlite  quantitv  of  Inoi^mc  salts,  in  whieb 
the  pliosplifttea  predominate.  MtucuJine.  In  com 
biuation  with  inorganic  substances.  go«  to  form  th» 
niiiflclea  ...  It  is  the  great  Buurce  of  the  Dbrin  an^ 
alliunien  uf  the  blood  of  man  and  of  th«  caruivoroiu 
tUiima,\A."— Flint :  Phj/siol.  of  Man.  i.  9«. 

mus'-cu-llte,  s.  [L^t.  muscul\iA-=.z.  muscle 
or  nmss.l ;  Eng.  sufl".  -i(«  (Pa/cKon/).j  h 
petritied  muscle  orshelL 

mus-CU-16-,  prff.  [Lat.  muscndua  =  muscle.? 
Pertaifiing  to  tlie  muscles. 

musculo-cutaneous,  a. 

Awit.  :  Of  or  belon^iing  to  the  cutis,  or  true 
skin,  and  to  the  muscles.  There  is  a  mustaiio- 
cntaneous  nerve  of  the  arm,  and  another  of 
the  leg. 

musculo-phrenic,  a. 

Anat.:  Connected  with  the  diaphragm  and 
with  the  muscles.  There  is  &  musculo-phrenie 
aiterj'. 

musculo-splral,  a. 

Anat.  ;  Connecteil  with  the  muscles  and 
spiral  in  its  winding.  There  is  a  musculo- 
^iral  nerve. 

*  mus-<!U-l6s'-t-t^,  s.  [Eng.  musciilous  ; 
-k  I.]  The  quality  of  being  musculous  or 
muscular;  muscularity. 

*mus'-CU-loUS,  a.  [Lat.  musculosus,  from 
musculns  —  muscle  ;  Fr.  musculeux;  Ital.  ft 
Sp.  musculoso.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  muscle  or  the 
muscles ;  muscular. 

"The  secret  lassitudes  of  the  mtwculout  mamban," 
—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  600. 

2.  Having  strong  muscles  ;  muscular, 
brawny. 

mu^e  (1),  «.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  musa  :  Gr.  ^ovtra 
(muusa)  =  a  muse  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  tt  Ital.  musa.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  O  lady  Qiiue.  that  called  art  Cleo. 
Thuu  be  my  epede  fro  this  forth,  and  ray  Mttse.' 
Chaucer  :  iToilut  A  Cretsida,  hk.  U. 

2.  The  inspiring  goddess,  deity,  or  divinitj 
of  potiLry. 

'*  yfhj  weepe  the  Muse  for  Englaudf  ■ 

Cowper :  ExpottulatUm,  L 

3.  A  particular  power  and  practice  of  poetry. 
*  4.  A  poet,  a  bard. 

"  Bo  may  sutne  gentle  Muta 
With  lucky  wonb  favour  mydesttDcd  xa-u," 

MUton :  LucUi'U.  Ul 

IL  Gr.  <£■  Rom.  Myth. :  One  of  nine  nymphs 
or  iufeiior  divinities,  distingtiished  as  the 
peculiar  protectresses  of  jioetry,  painting, 
rhetoric,  music,  and  generally  of  the  belles 
Uttres  and  liberal  arts.  They  were  the  daughters 
of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne  (Memory).  Oiiginally 
there  appear  to  have  been  only  three  ot  these 
divinities,  and  their  names — Mneme,  Melete, 
and  Aoeilc,  or  Memory,  Reflection,  and  Song — 
sufficiently  show  the  nature  of  the  faculties 
over  wliich  they  were  supposed  to  preside. 
According  as  the  fine  and  liberal  arts  were 
cultivated  and  expanded,  the  province  of  each 
muse  seems  to  have  been  more  restricted  ;  and 
adrlilions  were  made  to  their  number,  which 
ultimately  was  lixed  at  nine,  their  names  and 
respectixe  functions  being  ;  Clio,  the  muse  of 
History;  Euterpe,  of  Lyric  Poetry;  Thalia, 
of  Comeilyand  Idyllic  Poetry;  Melpomene,  of 
Tragedy  ;  Teri>sichnre,  of  Music  and  Dancing; 
Erato,  of  Erotic  Poetry;  Calliope,  of  Epic 
Poetry ;  Urania,  of  Astronomy  ;  and  Poly- 
hyinnia(or  Polyiunia)of  singing  and  harmony. 
Helicon  and  the  region  round  Parnassus  was 
the  favourite  seat  of  the  muses,  where  they 
wete  supjiosed,  under  the  presidency  of 
Apollo,  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  song  and 
dance,  and  in  elevating  the  style  and  concep- 
tions of  their  favoured  votaries.  Apollo,  as 
Satron  and  conductornfthe  muses,  was  named 
lusagetes,  *'  Leader  of  the  Bluses  ;  "  tiie  same 
surname  was  also  given  to  Hercules.  They 
were  generally  represented  as  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  modest  virgins,  usually  api>arelled 
in  dilfercnt  attire,  according  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  over  which  they  presided,  and  some- 
times as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  intimate  the 
near  and  indissoluble  connection  between  the 
libenil  arts  and  .sciences.  Their  worship  was 
universrdly  established,  particularly  in  Grftce, 
Thessaly,  and  Italy.    No  sacrifices  vvere  ofl"ered 


l&te,  f3,t,  £ire.  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  ko.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf;  work,  wh6»  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  nile.  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.    te.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  =  kw. 
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to  them  ;  but  the  poeta  invariably  prefaced 
their  i-ompositious  with  a  soltiun  invocation 
for  the  aid  and  iuspiration  of  the  muses. 

^mose-rid,  n.  Possessed  or  iiiflueiued 
by  poetic  inspiiation.   (^Fope:  Dunciad,  ii.  37.) 

*mufe(2),  s.    [McsE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  musing;  abstraction 
of  mind,  deep  thouglit,  a  brown  stmly. 

'■Pboclott  walked  ftll  »lon«  u|>on  the  scAiruki  where 
the  plHyera  (ilaycil.  luid  was  In  grcAt  mute  with  lilm- 
we\i."—.Vorth:  Plutarch,  p.  624. 

2.  Surprise,  bewilderment,  wonder. 

■'A'-    tliiB  Mr.   StAmlfAst  waa 
Kuut/tn  :  /'Uffrim't  Progrett.  pt 

•  muse  (3),  s.  (0.  Fr.  musse  =  a  little  hole  or 
corner,  in  which  to  hide  things  ;  miisser  =  to 
hide.] 

1.  An  opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  through 
which  hares,  rabbits,  or  uther  ^anic  are  accus- 
tomed to  )>a5S ;  also  called  Muset  or  Musit, 
and  in  Yorkshire  a  Smuce. 

2.  A  loophole ;  a  means  of  escape. 

muse,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  miiser  =  to  muse,  toilream, 
from  O.  Fr.  ■  iniise  =  the  mouth,  the  snout  of 
an  animal ;  musel  =a  little  snout  (Fr.  mnsenu, 
Eng.  muzzle).  "Tlie  image  is  tliat  of  a  dng 
snuHlng  idly  about,  and  mvsinfj  which  direc- 
tion to  take,  and  n)ay  have  arisen  as  a  hunt- 
ing term."  {^keat.y] 
A.  Intransitiiv : 

1.  To  ponder,  to  meditate  ;  to  study  or 
think  on  a  matter  in  silence. 

"  Why  mua«  yoa.  air  T  'tl«  dlnner-tlnip." 

Bhakesp. :  Two  Oentletnen  q/  t'erona,  IL  I. 

2.  To  give  one's  self  up  to  thought  ;  to  be 
absent-minded;  to  have  the  thoughts  ab- 
atracted  from  things  passing  around. 

"  Muting  and  sigbtne  with  your  arms  across." 

Stintcetp.  :  Juliut  Cautr.  II.  L 

3.  To  wonder  ;  to  be  surprised  or  amazed. 

"*  Do  not  rnu4«  at  me."        Shakf*p.  :  .VaebetS,  111.  4. 

4.  To  gaze  in  thought  or  meditation.  (Ro- 
Wiaunt  of  the  Rose  (ed.  Harris),  1,S27.) 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  muse  or  thiuk  on ;  to  ponder,  to 
meditate  ou. 

"  Man  BUperior  walks 
Aiuld  the  ghul  creAtlon,  ynuiiiii;  jthIsl'." 

Thonuon :  Spring,  ITL 

2.  To  wonder  at. 

"  I  oannot  too  much  mute 
Such  Bbfti>c8.'  Shake$p, :  Tempeit,  Hi.  ft. 

•  mufe'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  vinse,  v.  ;  -/»/(/).] 
Musing,  iiomlering;  thinking  deeply  ;  absorbed 
In  thought. 

"  Meanwhile,  Id  muM/ui  mood 
Ahaorb«d  In  thoaght,  on  vt^ngeance  Ax'd  he  ntood." 
Pot^e:  Bomer :  Odyttey  xvilL  303. 

•  muse'-ful-ly,    adv.       [Eng.    muaeful ;    -bj.] 

In  a  niusi'fui  manner;  with  deep  thought ; 
thoughtfully. 

*mu^e'-loss,  a.  [Eng.  vuim  (1),  8.;  -Uss.] 
Witimiit  a  muse  ;  disregarding  the  power  of 
poetry  or  literature. 

"Ittitobe  wondered  how  miuefett  and  unbookish 
thoy  were,  niindln^'  noiight  hnt  the  fcittn  of  war."— 
JiflUon  :  Of  Cnliceiucd  Printing. 

mn  so  -na,  mus-sa-iia»  mus-sen-na,  ». 

(Native  name.] 

Boi. :  Albiszia  antlielmirUioa,  a  tree  growing 
in  Abyssinia. 

musena-bark, «. 

Chem. :  A  bark  used  in  Abyssinia  aa  an 
anthelniintic. 

mu'-sS-nin,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  musen(a);  -in.] 
Chem. :  A  colloid  substance  obtained  from 
musena  baik.     It  lias  a  shar|>  taste,  is  snlublu 
in  water  and  alcoltol,  and  iusolublu  in  ettiLT. 

mu-^e-d^-ra-pblst,    s.     [Or.  Mov^frof 

(mo  use  inn)  =  a  nuiscuiii,  mid  ypd^u  (grapluT)  ~ 
to  write.)  One  who  writes  on  or  cliLssilleH 
object**  hi  a  museum. 

znuy-dr»  ».  [Eng.  muse,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
ruuHi's  ;  one  given  to  musing;  one  who  is 
abseut-nilndcd. 

"  Borne  word«  of  woo  thi-  muur  flnda." 

Sco(t  :  LorxttifUM  hltt.  t.  33. 

•mu'-yfit,  ■  mn'-fit,  «.  (O.  Fr.  mttaftte  ^  a 
little  hole  or  corinT  In  which  to  hitlo  thinp*. 
diniin.of  nn(3«  =  a  liolc  or  cornrr, fiom  mumer 
T^  to  hide.)  A  small  liolo  or  gap  In  a  liodge  or 
fence;  amuse.     [Mlhr  (3),  $.] 

"llie  many  mutfCi  thrunith  the  which  he  noee." 

Hhtiketp.  ;   I'fniii  «  AtiotH$,  CO. 


mu-sette',  ».     [Fr.,  dimio.  of  O.  Fr.  mii«  = 
a'pU";-! 
Mvstc : 

1.  A  small  bagpipe  formerly  much  used  by 
the  various  people  of  Europe. 

2.  Tlie  name  of  a  melody,  of  a  soft  and 
sweet  ciiai-acler,  written  iu  imitation  of  the 
ba;_'pipe  tunes. 

3.  (PI):  Dance  tunes  and  dances  in  the 
measure  of  thos3  melodies. 

4.  A  reed  stop  on  tne  orMn. 

mu-se-iim,  ».  [Lat.  from  Or.  uovtrtZov 
(inuuieion)  =  a  temple  of  the  muses  ;  M-outra 
(iJiouia)  =  a  muse.]  A  room  or  building  used 
as  a  repository  for  works  of  art  or  science  ;  a 
collection  or  repository  of  natural,  scientific, 
or  literary  curiosities;  a  collection  of  objects 
illustrating  the  arts,  sciences,  manufactures, 
or  natural  history  of  the  world,  or  some  par- 
ticular part. 

"Of  miisennu,  galleries  of  paintings  and  statues, 
pul'llc  libraries,  Ac  I  need  ouly  trny  tiint  tliey  exist  iu 
almost  every  town  m  Italy."— £^tac«.'  Jtaig,  vol.  L 
(Prel.  Dls.) 

%  Of  the  musefims  in  Great  Britain  the 
Aslimolean  at  Oxford,  founded  in  lti79,  is  the 
oldest ;  the  liritish  Museum  is  the  largest. 
The  Museum  of  tlie  Vuticnn  in  Rome,  of  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  the  Niilional  Museum  nt 
Washington,  and  those  of  Uerlin,  Ulunicli, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  and  St.  Petersburg  are 
among  the  largebt  of  Iho  world.  Of  natural 
liistory  museums,  those  of  llie  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  AN'uBhinglon  and  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  1  liiladeliihiaare  the  largest 
in  this  country.  Museums  of  art,  antiquities, 
&c.,  are  also  numerously  distributed. 

mu3h.  v.t.  &.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  nick 
or  notch  dress  fabrna  round  the  edge  with  a 
h^tainp,  for  ornament. 

mush,  s.  [Ger.  mus=  pap.]  The  meal  of 
maize  boiled  in  water.     (.Inierican.) 

mushedt  a.  [Prob.  provincial  for  mused.] 
Deiire,ssed. 

"You're  a  young  man.  eh.  for  »U  you  look  so 
mu*h<rU,"—0.  Kliot:  SUom  Jtamer,  eh.  x. 

mush  -room,    *  musch-er-on,  *  mush- 

rome,  s.'&l  h.  [O.  l*'r.  viouscherun  (Kr.  vwus- 
scruii),  from  jjtoitsse  —  mo.ss ;  O.  H.  Ger.  vws 
(Ger.  moos)  =  moss  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  siihstantLve : 

L  Ordinary  jMiiguage : 
},  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
2.  Fig  :   An  upstirt ;   one  who  rises  sud- 
denly fiom  a  low  condition  of  lite. 

"  iltuhroomt  come  up  In  a  nl;;ht,  and  yet  they  are 
UUH  <wn  ;  and  tbi-rvlure  Huch  iwi  are  upaUirtt  in  st-ite, 
thu-y  ciiU  Iu  rei»roa*;li  muthrootrtt.' —liucoit :  Nat.  Uitt. 

IL  Botiiny: 

1.  Properly  Agaricus  campestris,  a  fragrant 
mushroom,  vvliich  Is  extensively  cultivated  in 
horsc-Uroppings  and  other  matenal  for  siiiuu- 
lating  growth.  At  lirst  it  api'cars  as  a  small 
round  l<all  popularly  called  a  button ;  then  it 
develojis  a  thick,  white,  lleshy,  conical  pilcua 
with  liver-coloured  gills,  and  is  at  its  best. 
Finally  the  pileus  becr)rnes  conical  and  gray 
and  tlic  gills  black  ;  it  is  then  called  a  Fhii>. 

"The  miuhrounu  have  two  utrange  proi>ertleB;  the 
one  Ihiit  they  yk'.d  no  delluiuua  a  meat;  the  other, 
tli'it  they  come  ii)>  no  haiitlly,  as  In  a  nl^:ht,  oud  yet 
they  arc  uujiowk.'  —Uacan  :  jt/m.  Uitt.,  i  5*6. 

2.  Any  Agaricua  or  similar  fungus,  whole- 
some or  poisonous.  (Tiicre  are  no  precise 
characters  by  which  the  latter  can  bo  dis- 
criuiinatcd  from  the  edible  fungi.) 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  PcrtninJng  to  mnshrooms;  made 
or  prepared  from  muahroonis. 

2.  Fig.:  Kcsctnblinganuishroomlnntpiilily 
and  suddenness  of  growth  ;  ephemeral  up- 
start. 

"  Hut  A»  for  such  muthroom  divines,  who  start  up  of 
a  niidilcii,  wu  do  iK't  uiiually  find  tUi-lr  success  so  (coud 
an  t'l  rccoiiiuieud  tlnir  iiractlco."— iou*A  '  Bcrmotu, 
vol.  Iv.,  rv.;r.  I. 

mushroom-anchor, «.  An  nnchor  with 
a  central  shank  and  a  head  like  a  mushroom, 
so  that  it  can  grasp  the  soil  however  it  may 
hapi'cn  to  fjill.  Invented  by  Ilemman  of 
Chat  ham  in  ISOO. 

mushroom  -  catsup,     mushroom  - 

ketchup,  s.  A  Minire  lor  meals,  &C.,  jne- 
]>Hre<l  irom  the  juice  of  niushrooiiis,  saltc^l 
and  Muvoiired  with  spires. 

mushroom -headed,  a.    Having  a  head 

shaped  like  a  muslirtMiiii. 


mushroom -spawn,  s.    [Mycelium.] 

mushroom -stone,  ».    A  fudsil  or  stone 
resemhiing  a  munhioom. 

mushroom  sugar,  «.    [Man.mte.] 

*  mush'roomed,  a.    [Kng.  mn^hrftom  ;  -ed.\ 

Promoted  sudduidy  fium  low  luiik  or  origin. 

miish'  y,  a.     Mush-like;  soft  iu  consistence; 

heucts^.,  effeminate. 

mu-^ic.  '  mu-sicli.  '  mu-sicU«, 
mu  ^ik,  mu-sy^,  '  mu  siue.  ;>  (Fr. 
viU6i'jiie,  from  Liit.  hLiunca.  Iioiii  Gr,  ti.ov(Tt.K^ 
(t«\v>i).  vuyusike  (tecKue)  =  any  art  over  which 
the  muses  presided,  espec.  music  .  from  uou- 
o-Ko?  {mousiios)  ~  pertaiidng  to  the  muses; 
novaa  (mousa)  =  ft  muse;  bp..  Port.,  b  Ital. 
muaicd.J 

1.  Originally,  any  art  over  which  the  muses 
presided;  afuirwards,  that  science  and  art 
winch  deals  with  sounds  as  lu-oducerl  by  the 
human  siitging-voice,  and  by  musical  instru- 
ments. The  science  of  music  includes  several 
branches :  —  1.  The  physics,  that  is,  the 
analysis  of  tlie  cause  and  constitution  of 
sound,  tlie  number  ot  atmospheric  vibratiooj 
which  produce  given  souiwls.  and  tlie  arran^ 
ment  of  series  of  sounds  6tau<ling  iu  a  definite 
relationship  to  each  other  as  regards  their 
vibration-number  (seniles) ;  also,  the  lorni  and 
construction  of  instruments  with  reference  to 
tlie  character  and  naluro  of  the  sounds  they 
produce ;  and  also,  the  opiMnatus  of  experi- 
mental acoustics,  sui'h  us  sound-measurers 
(tonometers,  sirens,  tuning-forks.  &c.).  These 
branches,  of  course,  involve  pjoUleuiH  of  pure 
mathematics.  2.  The  physiology  of  music. 
Tilts  deals  with  tlie  construction  and  functiona 
of  the  .sound-producing  organs  ol  tlie  human 
body,  the  vocul  chords,  larynx,  Ac,  anil  also, 
with  the  receptive  oigan  of  sound,  the  ear. 
3.  Tlie  mental  philosophy  of  niusie— the 
effect  of  music  on  the  emotions  and  intellect. 
TliB  art  of  music  includes  the  foiinatioD 
of  melody  (sounds  in  succession),  and  har- 
mony, and  ctututerpoiut  (sounds  iu  combina- 
tion) ;  also,  the  "  technique  "  of  voice-produo- 
tion  and  singing,  and  of  performing  ou  muei- 
cal  instruments.  The  emliest  etloits  of  man- 
kind in  music  consisted  of  the  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  voice  iu  reading  sacied 
writings  and  lyrical  poetry,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  pipe-instruments,  tubes  pierced 
with  holes  (flutes),  tubes  contdniiig  a  vil)rat 
ing  tongue  (reed-instruments),  and  cnlleitions 
of  pipes  in  which  the  sound  was  produced  by 
making  the  breath  or  other  column  of  air  im- 
pinge on  a  sharp  edge  (the  syrinx  and  tli« 
oig^iii),  in  using  the  lips  as  a  cause  ot  vibra- 
tions in  open  tubes  (the  trumpet  fanulyX 
in  the  stretching  <if  strings  in  a  frnnie  (the 
lyre  and  harp  family),  in  placing  stretclieil 
strings  over  a  resonunce-box  (tlie  lute  and 
guitar  family),  in  the  use  of  the  "bow"  t« 
excite  vibrations  (the  viol  family),  anil  in  the 
striking  of  strings  over  a  resonance- Ihix  b» 
means  of  hammers  (the  dulcimer  aud  harpal 
chord  and  piantiforte  family). 

The  ancient  signs  for  the  elevation  and  de- 
pression of  the  \'oico  in  rcaiiing  were  eulled 
accents  (not  siress,  but  the  laismg  and  iliop- 
jnng  of  the  voice  without  adding  to  its  force). 
These  led  to  a  system  called  neutnt-M ;  theM 
again  led  to  signs  called  notes  {atutus  men- 
surabilis),  tlio  position  of  which  on  lines 
showed  tlieir  pitch,  and  the  shape  of  which 
determined  their  duralirui.  The  use  of  letters 
in  various  positions  to  represent  dutlnite 
sounds  was  an  essential  clement  of  auciunfe 
Greek  music,  which,  however,  was  discanted 
at  the  revival  of  music  in  the  early  Christian 
church  ;  but  the  system  has,  in  an  improved 
form,  been  revived  in  Iho  modern  tome  sol-fa 
system.  The  earliest  ciiide  attenipu  at  Uie 
combination  of  vocal  8<mnds  weiv  called 
organnm  or  tliaphony;  these  were  succeeiled 
by  an  orbitrary  system  of  h.unionizaiioa 
called  tlescunt,  which  iu  it.-*  turn  was  sui^r- 
setled  by  counterpoint,  the  laws  of  wliieh  to 
this  day  govern  vocal  partniusic,  and  aro 
exhibited  in  tlu-ir  highest  form  in  the  vocal 
or  instrumental  fugue.  Iho  genu  ol  the  ro- 
mantic Rtyhi  of  music  is  Uy  bu  found  In  the 
love  songs  of  the  timilKidoui's  aiul  their  eul- 
latenil  brethren;  tlie  use  of  music  as  a  InnguHgo 
of  emotion  in  the  ptesent  day  has  1hh-ii  gradu- 
ally dcvelo|>cd  fmm  this  scuirce.  'I'liu  highest 
form  ol  nuuceoni|ianiud  music  is  U*  Ui  found 
iu  madrigals  and  pure  vocid  masses;  the  con- 
stant impiuvoinuul  of  musical  )uHtrumvnt«  led 
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to  an  independent  branch  of  pure  instrumental 
music,  wliiL'h,  I'jissing  through  fantasias  and 
concerti,  lias  culminated  in  the  modern  aym* 
phony.  Tlie  wedding  of  vocal  and  instni- 
jnental  music  has  led  to  the  production  of  the 
opera  and  oratorio. 

"Mii*ic  hiw  tliarma  to  soothe  a  ewvage  brenat, 
Tu  Boft«u  louAs.  or  beud  the  kuutt«il  wik," 

Congreae:  Motinting  Bride,  L  L 

8,  A  taste  for  harmony  or  melody. 

"The  riiitn  that  hfith  no  mwiic  iu  hiiusell  .  .  . 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  eti-atagema  and  Bpoila," 

Shiikesp. :  Slen:hiint  of  Venitio,  v.  L 

S.  Tiie  score,  written  or  printed,  of  a  musi- 
cal compositiun. 
•  4.  A  band  of  musicians. 

"Play,  mutic,  then." 

&hUkcsp  :  Love'f  Labour'i  Lost,  v.  3. 

%  Magic  mvsic :  A  j^anie  in  wliich  one 
of  the  company  endoavoni-s  to  fimi  some 
artitde  hidden  during  his  absence  from  the 
room,  being  guided  in  his  search  by  the  nmsic 
of  some  instrument,  which  is  played  fast  as 
be  api>roaclies  tlie  place  where  the  aiticle  is 
concealed,  and  slowly  as  he  recedes  from  it. 

music-book,  s.  A  book  containing  tunes 
or  sougs  for  the  voice  or  instruments. 

mnsic-bo2C,  5.    [Musical- box.] 

music-clamp,  s.  A  temporary  binder 
or  lile  for  lioiding  sheet  nmsic  in  convenient 
form  lor  use  and  preservation. 

music-haU,  s.  A  ball  commonly  used 
for  enteit:iinnients  consisting  cliiefly  of  songs, 
gtep-dancing,  and  slight  sketches  of  a  panto- 
mimic and  farcical  nature,  without  the  aid  of 
Bceiiery. 

music-master,  &  One  who  teaches 
music. 

music  of  the  spheres,  s.    [Harmony 

OF  THE    SI'HEUE--,.] 

music-paper,  s.  Paper  ruled  with  lines 
for  writing  limbic. 

music-pen,  s.  a  pen  made  for  ruling  at 
once  the  live  lines  wliicli,  with  tlie  interven- 
ing spaces,  form  the  stall'  of  nmsic. 

music-recorder,  music -recording- 
Instrument,  s.  A  niacliiiie  to  record  tlio 
notes  id.iyed  ujiou  a  keyed  iustrument- 

muslo- shell,  s. 

ZooL :  Oliva  T/titsica,  a  shell  with  markings 
npon  it  somewhat  restuibling  musical  notes. 

music-smith,  s.  a  mechanic  who  makes 
the  uieUil  [larta  ot  pianofortes,  iic, 

music-stand,  s.  A  light  frame  for  sup- 
porting umbic  while  being  played. 

music-stool,  s.  A  stool  with  a  pillar 
leg,  and  a  re\olving  seat  adjustable  as  to 
height  l>y  means  of  its  screw-stem. 

music -type,  s.  Movable  types  for  set- 
ting n\<  ii)us.ic  to  be  printed  by  the  ordinary 
printing-press. 

music -Wire,  «. 

1.  A  steel  wire  employed  for  instruments 
of  wiie. 

2.  Wire  drawn  of  various  i)atterns  and 
used  in  some  kinds  of  music-printing. 

mu'-SiC-al,  a.    [Eng.  music ;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  music  ;  as,  a  musical 
instrument. 

2.  Producing  music  or  melody ;  harmo- 
nious, melodious,  agreeable  in  sound. 

"  The  sound  ro  musical  to  modem  eais.  uf  the  liver 
brawling  ruuud  the  mossy  roclu." — Jfofaulai/:  Hut. 
Eitg..c\\.\\i\. 

musical-box,  s. 

Idusic:  A  portable  instrument,  the  soitnds 
of  which  are  produced  by  a  steel  comb  having 
teeth  of  graduated  length.  Projecting  pegs 
or  stops,  ill  a  metal  bai  rel  which  is  turned  by 
clockwoik.  set  the  teeth  iu  vibration.  They 
are  chieHy  made  in  Switzerland.  Small  speci- 
mens were  formerly  called  musical  snuff- 
boxes. A  set  uf  free  reeds  is  now  sometimes 
inserted. 

musical-clock,  5. 

Music:  A  clo(-k  which  plays  tunes  at  the 
hours.  It  may  conbi^t  of  a  nmsic;U-box  at- 
tacluiient  set  in  motion  by  the  clock-work  at 
the  expiration  of  tlie  hours. 

musical-glasses,  s.pl. 
Music:  A  musical  instrument  consisting  of 
a  number  of  goblets,  tuned  by  filling  them 


more  or  less  with  water,  and  jtlayed  by  touch- 
ing their  rims  with  the  wetted  linger.  The 
size  of  the  glasses  being  equal,  thcsmaller 
quantity  of  water  produces  the  lower  note  in 
the  scale.  The  instrument  was  revived  and 
improved  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1760. 

"The  whole  conversation  nin  upon  .  .  .  Shnkcspeare 
and  tlie  miuical-glauet.'—OoUlsmitA :  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, ch.  X. 

musical-interval,  s.    [Intgbval.] 

musical -scale,  5.    [Scale.] 

mu' -^ic-al-ly,  atZy.  [Eng.  musical;  -ly.]  In 
a  musical  manner;  with  melody  or  harmony  ; 
harmoniously,  melodiouslj'. 

"  Thine  too  those  mnxicaUy  falling  founts. 
To  slake  the  clammy  lip. '     Dyer:  liuint  qf  Rome, 

mu'-^ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  m-uslcal;  •■iii',ss.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  musical ;  har- 
mony, melodiousness. 

"  The  peculiar  miisirahieM  of  the  first  of  these  lines. 
In  ^jiLTtlciil.ir,  arisea  iiriuciij.illy  from  its  cuublatUig 
entirely  of  Iambic  leut."—  Warton  :  Usaay  on  Pope. 

mu-^i'-cian,  *  mu-si'-tian.  s.  [Fr.  musi- 
cien,  from  Lat.  viuslais;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
viusico.}  One  wlio  is  skilled  in  or  under- 
stands the  science  of  nmsic  ;  one  who  sings 
or  plays  ui)oa  a.  musical  instrument  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  art. 

t  mu-si'-cian-ly,  a.  [Eng.  musician;  -ly.] 
Exhibiting  musicnl  skill. 

"Pull  of  miulcianly  contrivance." — Ath^neeum,  May 
36,  liA'i,  p.  678. 

t  mu  -  §1'  -  Cian  -  ship,  s.  [Eug.  musician  ; 
■ship.]     Musical  skill. 

"Little  miuicidTiship  Is  shown  in  the  concerted 
pieces."— <1f/»«/i<8um,  Ai'ril  28,  USX  p-  &&3. 

*  mu'-§ic-less,  a.    [Eng.  music;  -less.]    Desti- 

tute of  music  ;  unmusical,  inhai-monious. 

mu,-§l-c6-ma'-m-a,  s.     [Gr.  fxoua-im;  (mou- 

5(/:t')—  music,  and  fiavia  (mania)=  madness  ; 
Fr.  musicomanic,] 

Mental  Pathol. :  A  species  of  monomania,  in 
which  the  desire  for  music  becomes  so  strong 
as  to  derange  the  intellect. 

mu'-sie,  5.  [Eng.  mj(s(c)(l),  s. ;  dim.  suff.  -ie 
—  y1\    A  muse. 

"  My  music,  tir'd  wl'  mony  a  sonnet 
On  t'owii,  ami  ImiiT,  and  doii5e  black  Ijonnct." 
liurivs :  To  the  Kev.  John  Mtilulh. 

mus'-i-mon,  s.     [Moufflon.] 

mu^-ing,  *  mus-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Muse,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Meditative,  thoughtful,  pon- 
dering. 

"  Yet  lags  the  chief  In  miuinrr  mind." 

ScoU  :  Lady  uf  ihe  Lake.  lii.  27. 

C.  As  suhst. :  Meditation,  though tfulness, 
absent-miudedness,  abstraction  <»f  mind. 

"  Busied  as  they  went. 
In  mvtingi  worthy  ol  the  great  event." 

Cuurper :  Couirer»a(ion,  610. 

mu^'-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  musing;  -ly.J  In 
a  musing  manner  ;  like  one  nmsing. 

*  mu'-^it,  s.    [Mlset.] 

mu'-§ive,  8.   [Etym.]   Mosaic  work. 

musk,  s.  [Fr.  munc,  tram  Lat.  museum,  accus. 
oi  vuiscus  —  musk;  from  Pers.  viusk,  misk  = 
musk  ;  Gr  fi6<T\o^  (moschos)  —  musk  ;  from 
Saiisc.  viushlui  =  a  testicle,  because  obtained 
from  a  bag  behind  the  deer's  navel :  Sp. 
musco ;  Ital.  musco,  muachio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  2. 

"  Later  diacoverlea  add  divers  sorts  of  monkeys,  the 
clvlt  cat  nnd  gn.'eiii,  from  whii.h  our  mirsk  )>i-oceed- 
cth."—Urowiie:    I'tiljar  L'rrours,  bk.  iv..  cL.  x. 

2.  A  smell  like  musk ;  an  aromatic  smell, 
a  perfume. 

"Themiirtof  the  rosea  Mown." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  L  zxll.  8. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Miviuhis  moschatus,  a  garden -plant  of 
iHUbky  odour  from  the  region  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

(2)  Erodium  mosckatum.  Musky  Stork's-bill, 
a  rare  British  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves  smell- 
ing of  nmsk. 

"  Roses,  mosg  or  musk. 
To  grace  my  clty-ruonis. ' 

Tennyson  .'  ISardaiers  Daughter,  228. 

2,  Chem.:  An  odoriferous,  resinonssubstance 


obtained  from  the  male  Musk-cleer  (q.v.).  It 
is  imjiorted  in  the  natural  pods  or  l>a;,'s  from 
Bengal,  Cliiua,  and  Russia,  but  the  Toiiquin 
musk  is  the  most  esteemed  for  its  otlour.  It 
occurs  in  commerce  in  brownish  clots,  often 
mixed  with  hairs,  fat.  and  sand.  Its  taste  is 
slightly  bitter,  and  it  is  the  most  poweifuJ, 
penetrating,  and  lasting  of  peifumes.  Pure 
musk  sliould  contain  from  5  to  tJ  per  cent,  of 
ash,  and  on  being  digested  with  boiling  water, 
should  lose  about  75  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 
It  isfrequently  adulterated  with  dried  bullock's 
blood,  chocolate,  sand,  «fcc.  One  samiile  lately 
imported  in  the  pod  or  bag  from  Yunan,  was, 
on  examination  at  Somerset  House,  found  to 
contain  UO  per  cent,  of  sago  flour.  As  a  medi- 
cine musk  is  a  powerful  stiumlant  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 
3.  ZooL:  The  Musk-deer  (q.v.). 

musl£-bag,s.  a  bag  or  vessel  containiog 
musk  ;  t^pecif.,  the  cyst  eontaiuiiig  musk  in  a 
musk-deer. 

*  musk  -  ball,  *  muske  -  balle,  «.    A 

ball  lor  the  toilet,  scented  with  musk. 

"Their  vessels  of  jiiory  comprehtiideth  al  their 
conibfs,  their  miiskv-bfilles.  their iti'Ui'iuiiderpottas,  &o. 
Bale :  Inutge  of  boihe  Churchts,  pt  ui. 

musk-beaver,  s.  The  same  as  Zkluas- 
RAT  (q.v.). 

musk-beetle,  s. 

Bot. :  Callichroma  moschata.  [Callichroma.] 

*  musk-cake,  s.  Musk,  rose-leaves,  and 
other  ingredients  made  into  a  cake. 

*  musk-cat,  s.     The  musk-rat  (q.v.). 

"  liere  is  a  pun-  of  fortune's,  sir.  ur  u(  (oituue's  cat 

giiit  nut  a  mrttk-citli  that  lias  fallen  intu  tlie  unclean 
shpund  of  her  displeasure."— ^x'J.aAei/i. ;   AWi   Wtlt 
t!,at  £.iUs  »eil,  v.  2. 

musk-cherry,  s.  A  sort  of  cherry,  so- 
called  Iruiu  the  smell. 

*  musk -cod,  s.  A  contemptuous  or 
abusivu  term  apjplied  to  a  scented  eouiticr. 

"  It's  a  sweet  musk-cod,  a  pure  sjiic'd  gull." 

Dekker:  Sutirainaitix. 

musk-deer,  s. 

Zool. :  A  naiue  formerly  applied  to  the 
family  Tragulid.p.  but  improperly,  as  they 
possess  no  nmsk-gland.  The  term  is  now 
restrieted  to  Moschns  moschiferus,  from  wliieh 
tlie  nuisk  of  commerce  is  obtained.  [Moscuus.] 

musk-duck,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  t'oirijia  TO05c/tato,  aduck  wild  in  Gnlana, 
&c.,  where  the  males  fight  savagely  with  each 
other.  It  is  often  reared  in  iioultry-yni-ds. 
Corrupted  into  Muscovy  Duck ;  calied  also 
Barbary  Duck. 

2.  Biziura  lobata,  an  Australian  Duck.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kamsay  the  musky  odour, 
which  is  very  powerful,  is  conlined  to  the 
male.  It  is  twice  as  large  as  the  female. 
(Darwin:  Descento/ Man^  pt.  ii.,  cIl  xiii.) 

musk-gland,  a. 

Compar.  Anat.:  An  abdominal  gland  in 
Moschus  moschiftntSy  communicating  with  a 
l)ouch  or  sac,  and  seci'eting  the  substance 
known  as  musk. 

"The     males    have    a    musk-ffland.' —  yicAoUon: 

Zool'jgyili'lii.  p.  HJil. 

musk-hyacinth,  a. 

Bot.  :  Musairi  lacfmosiim.     [Muscari.] 

musk-mallow,  £. 

Bot. :  Malva  mosdtata.    [Malta.] 
musk-mclon,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cncumis  Mclo.     [Melon,] 
musk-orchis,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ilerminiuhi  inonorchiA. 

musk-03C  5. 

ZooL  :  Ovibos  moscliatus,  considered  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  a  connecting  link  between 
the  sheep  and  the  ox,  whence  its  generic 
name.  It  is  found  in  herds  of  from  ten  to 
thirty,  in  Arctic  America  north  of  latitude 
60°.  It  is  covered  witli  brown  hair,  nearly 
a  yard  in  length,  and  a  thick  woolly  under 
fur.  When  fat,  its  flesh  is  well-flavoured, 
but  lean  animals  smell  strongly  of  musk. 
The  horns  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the 
Cape  bulTalo,  and  in  the  bulls  they  meet  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  forehead.  It  is  heavily 
built,  with  short  legs,  and  weighs  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  but  climbs  rocks  and  i*re- 
cipices  with  ease.  It  was  a  denizen  of  Britain 
in  prehistoric  times.    [Ovibos.] 


I&te,  nit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Ul,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
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mxisk  pear,  t.    A  kind  of  pe&r,  so  callM 

fh)in  It-s  smell. 

musk-plant,  s. 

Bot, :  Tliu  Haiiie  as  S1u3K,  <->  II.  1. 
mnsk-plnm,  $. 
Bot. :  A  Tragi-aut  Tsriety  of  plam. 
musk  rat,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  A  name  common  to  Beveral  rodents  harins 
little  in  cuiiiinun  except  the  becretion  of  u 
mu.-^ky  substan(!e,  or  tlie  ditrusioa  of  a  musky 
odor;  spccir,  Fiber  sibethiais,  a  beaver-like 
water-rat.  The  toes  are  webbed,  aud  the  tn\\ 
is  flattened  laterally.  Tliey  inhabitthe  banks  of 
hikes  and  rivers  in  tlio  I'niled  States,  and 
lunn  dwellinKS  eoniewhat  resembling  Bnmll 
buj'cucks.  Tlieir  colorinR  is  bo  much  like  that 
of  the  muddy  banks  on  wiiicli  they  dwell,  that 
they  Iiave  been  often  mistaken  for  lumiis  of 
mnd  till  their  movcnicnts  betrayed  them. 
They  are  hunted  for  th'-ir  fur,  whii-h  is  much 
valued.     Called  also  Musquash  and  Ou<1atnu 

2.  A  name  sometiiues  Riven  to  Crocidura 
myomiro,  a  eominnn  Indian  insectivorous 
rodent.  Its  musky  odour  is  exceedingly 
atronj;,  ;uid  it  is  said  to  afleet  everytliing  over 
whicli  it  passes.  Called  also  the  Rat-tailed 
Shrew  and  Musk-shrew, 

3.  The  Musk-rat  of  Ceylon  is  Sorexknndianus 
OT  stTiHtiUirius.  It  is  smaller  tliaii  Crociditrn 
myosnra,  but  emits  au  equally  strong  musky 
odour. 

mnsk-root,  s. 

1.  Pharnu  :  Tlie  root  of  EuryaTigiumSumbul, 
a  native  of  Bokhara.  It  lias  a  strong  scent 
of  musk,  stimulates  the  nerves,  and  lias  been 
nscd  in  Russia,  A:c. ,  in  cholera,  low  fevers, 
delii-ium  tremens,  epilepsy,  and  chorea. 
Called  also  Sumbul-root.    (Carrod.) 

2.  NartIostachy$  Jatamansi.     [Spikenard.] 

3.  Adoxa  MoschaUliina. 
mnsk-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  rose,  so  called  (torn  its 
■mell. 

"  with  Bw«ot  mti»>c-rfnri.  nnd  with  eplftutlne." 
iHuiketfj.  :  J/i<Uumm<r  Night't  Dreamy  11.  % 

mnsk-soed,  s. 

hot.  :  The  sei-ds  of  Ahfltnosckus  moschatus, 
or  that  phint  itself.     [Abelmoschus.] 

mask  shrew,  A. 

Zool  :  [MUSK-KAT,  2). 

mnsk-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Oirdmuf  nutans. 

mnsk-tree,  musk-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  EuryUin  artjoj'hylla,  oneof  the  Astereae 
growing  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

mnsk-wood,  «■ 

Bot. :  (1)  Mofchoxylum  Swartzii  growing  In 
Jamaica;  (*2)  [Musk-trkf.]. 

■musk,  v.'.  [Musk,  «.]  To  perfume  with  mnsk. 

mus  -kal-longo,  s.    [Maskinonge.] 

miis'-kat,  «.  {Fr.  mnscnt^  from  Low  Lat. 
i?iii*Ofj(u*  =  smellihf»  like  musk.)  A  kind  of 
grape,  or  the  wine  made  from  it.  [Mi;scadeu1 

m^'-keg,  $.  [Indian.]  A  peaty  stratum, 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  lake  by  the  iutei- 
laciiig  of  vegetable  drift  with  aquatle  plants, 
on  wliich,  in  procf^ss  of  time,  Khrut>s  anil 
even  trees  grow,  and  tyipablo  sometime.^  of 
•upporting  the  weiglit  of  a  railway. 

"NothliiK  liiitcx|ii<rlci)re  In  cfioh  liidlvtilnni  ca««  cnn 
tell  whelhiT  Ibe  inu^krg  \%  NtroiiK  ciioiikfli  tt)  rflrry  n 
rallwAy  eiubiuikiiiviiL"— Ari^truarirtjr.  Jiuio  13.  IWii. 
(I.  IIU. 

mtis'-kel-iin  Job,  r    [Maskinonoe.] 

mfis'-k&t, '  mas  kytte, '  mus'-quot  (qn 

as  k),  i.  ll'"r.  vunis'iiut  (O.  !■>.  vwnnUH,  vw^- 
<Jui)^{\)  a  small  hawk,  (2)aKun,  fnnn  Ititl. 
mo»ipiettn  =z  &  musket,  a  niUhket-hawk,  from 
O.  Fr.  mourhe,  nwu.%ch€ ;  It.il,  moswi  =  a  tly, 
from  I^nt  mnwn.  Guns  In  ojden  times  were 
frequently  called  l>y  fanciful  names  derived 
from  monsters,  dragons,  serpentti,  birds  of 
prey,  fee.  Cf.  falconet,  from  falcon;  basilisk, 
mtlverln,  mker,  &c.] 

•  1.  The  male  of  the  sparrow-hawk. 

2,  Formerly  the  flre-ami  of  the  infantry  hoI- 
dier.  It  Hiippliitted  the  arque))UH,  on  whjnh 
It  was  an  lmpn)vement.  Originally  it  was  a 
firearm  discharged  by  meaim  of  a  lighted 
match,  and  so  heavy  that  it  was  necessary  to 


lay  it  across  a  statf  or  rest  before  firing  It.    In 
modern  wuriare  it  ia  supertteded  by  tho  rifts. 

musket-ball.  f.    The  same  as  Muskgt- 

HHuT,   I  t'lV,), 

"  I'ivrced  by  ft  BrItUh  mtuk«^-balL' 

Lonj/eUoia :  LanUtfintM  Tots. 

musket-proof,  a.      Able  to  resist   the 

force  of  a  musket-ball. 

"  Like  the  liiillitn'*  skull  v>  toagb, 
Tbfttt  nuthon  say,  'twm  mtukrtprtin/.' 

liUUr:  lltulibrat,  U.  L 

musket-rest,  s.  A  staff  with  a  forked  top 
on  wltieli  tlie  musket  was  rested  before  firing. 

musket-shot, «. 

1,  A  ball  or  discharge  from  a  musket. 

•'  He  hml  imrrowly  escftj-cit  with  Ufa  frrtm  «  muikft- 
■AodlriMlut  Ulm  lu  tliealrL-et." — Jiacautay  :  Out.  h'lj., 
cb.  xll. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  musket  would 
project  the  ball. 

miis-kct-ocr,  •  mus-ket-lcr,  *  mus- 
quet-ocr,  ^.  [Fr.  mousquctaire.]  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  musket. 

"Sinew  tlic  )i<-giiini)is  of  the  neveut«eiith  century,  ft 

Kcvt  L'liiLUL'e  Imil  tJvkeii  pLiicg  in  the  nrint  of  tlie 
fiiiitry.  The  pike  liad  liceiigm'in.illygiviiij;  place  to 
the  iriUHket :  Atnl  lU  tho  cIu.ik  of  the  leijni  of  Chnrlen  1 1. 
liiiwt  of  hla  font  wrrii  tn"<ftcfi'T(.  Still,  liowevtr. 
there  w  la  a  Itince  iiUeruitxture  of  pikemeu."— 
UitC'iuUiy :  llitt.  tSiiy.,  ch.  iL 

*  mns-ke-toe,  s.    [Mosquito.] 

*  mus-k5t-o6n',  s.  [Fr.  mousqueton;  Ital. 
moichtUone ;  Sp.  mosfi^teton.] 

1.  A  short  musket  or  carbine  with  a  wide 
bore,  nsei!  l)y  cavalry  and  artillery  previous 
to  the  introduelion  of  breech loadcis. 

"  with  hiinitRheil  hmriil  tuitl  muiketoon, 
Su  givlljmLly  >'uu  coiuc " 

Scon :  n>Uby.  Hi.  17. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  musUetoon. 
mus'-ket-rj?,  «.    [En^.  m«5t«(;  -ry.) 

•1,  Muskets  collectively. 

"  2.  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  muskets. 

3.  The  tire  of  musketry. 

4.  Tho  art  or  science  of  firing  small-arms. 

musketry -instructor,  «.  A  subal- 
tern ajipttiiited  for  tho  iustiuetiou  of  the  men 
in  the  theory  ami  jiractice  of  musketry,  judg- 
ing diitimce,  aiming  and  jiositiou  diills,  &i!. 
He  retained  the  appointment  until  he  became 
a  captain  and  received  extnv  2s.  Gd.  per  day 
and  fnrngo  for  a  hoise.  Recruits  rccei\ed 
one  month's,  the  old  soldiers  fnurteeu  days' 
instruction  annually.  Tlie  work  is  now  dune 
by  captains  of  coini'anies. 

mu3k'~l-ncS3.  *.  t'Eng.  muslnj;  -ncss.J  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  musky;  the  scent 
of  musk. 

*  musk'-mil-lon  (1  as  y),  s.     [Muskmelon.] 

miisk'-y,  a.     (Mug.  imtsk;  -y.]    Smelling  like 

muak  ;  resembling  mu-sk  ;  fragrant. 

"  Wc»t  wliiJ«  with  mujA://  wiiig." 

AlUton :  CoTTuu,  99% 

musky-mole,  s. 

Zool. :  S'Tdjitnchirits  moschatus.  It  closely 
resembles  the  European  mole,  Talpn  enrnpn;i, 
but  the  fiir  is  softrr.  and  of  a  light  gmyish- 
brown,  with  a  tawny  tinge.  It  was  discovered 
In  Chinese  Moiigulia  by  the  Abb6  David. 

Mu^-llm,  8.     [Moslem.] 

miif -Un,  *  mus-so-Un,  «.  &  a.    [Fr.  motts- 

selinfi,  from  It.nI,  innasolnio,  mitsso/o  =  muslin, 
from  yyriac  Mosul,  tlio  name  of  a  citv  in 
Kurdistan,  In  the  cnst  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
where,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  it  was  first 
nianuractuioil.J 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Fnhric ;  A  bleached  or  unbleached  thin 
white  cotton  cloth,  imprinted  and  undyed, 
finer  than  ealico.  Varieties  are  known  as 
4Swiss,  bnkr,  mull,  Jaconet,  lawn,  8accliarilla, 
harness,  Iciio,  nainsook,  seerhaud,  founda- 
tion, camliiie,  cord,  check,  ligured,  lotig-eloth, 
tnmbonrrd,  niuhlinet,  or^'lln(lle.  S  nio  of  tho 
hand-mndo  miihlins  of  Derea,  India,  nro  uf 
romarkable  llneneiw.  Other  very  dillercnt 
styles  of  fabric  are  now  indifferently  railed 
muslinn,  an<l  tlie  term  is  nned  ililferently  on 
tho  re-ipectlvc  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

2.  Entom. :  "The  Muslin  "  in  Wwtarfa  mun- 
dava,  a  moth  with  scmi-tranHpanmt  wings.  It 
is  of  tho  family  Lithusiidtt-.    (.Vcuinan.) 

B.  Ascutj.i  Madu  of  uiuslin:  aa,  a  muslin 
curtain. 


muslln-de-laiue,  s.  [Fr.  mevsseline-d^- 
ZaitM.J 

Fabric:  A  cotton  and  woollen,  or  all-wool 
material  used  for  ladies'  dresses.  It  is  printed 
like  calicoes. 

muslin-kail,  s.  Broth,  composed  simply 
of  water,  shelled  barley,  and  greens.    (Scotch^ 

"  V\\  sit  (lowu  «.>r  my  KAitty  dicaI, 
Bet  wftter>bro«r,  or  muslinknU." 

Burnt:  To  Jamt*  BmUh. 

muslin-moth,  s. 

Knlnn.:  Arttia  mendioa;  the  female  har, 
semi-transparent  wings.    {Sexoman.) 

mus'-lin-et,  s.    [Eng.  muslin ;  dimin.  Buff.-et] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  muslin  of  whieh  there 
are    several   varieties,  as    single-cord,  faocy 
satin  stripes,  and  figured. 

mu8'-m6n,  mus'-2-m6n,  e.    [MorrLon.] 

mus'-nud,  s.     [Pers.]    A  throne  of  state. 

mu-^o-ma'-ni-a,  s.    [Musicouania.] 

mu-soph'-a-gr?-*  *■  [Mod.  Lat  mifwi  =  the 
plantain,  and  Or.  ^aytiv  {phagein)  =.  to  eat-l 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Musopliagidffi  (q.v.).  The  liaso  of  the  bill  ia 
enormously  dilated,  forming  a  semi-circular 
helmet  over  the  crown  of  the  head. 

mu-so-phjig'-i-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  mtwo- 

2'h't>j(it)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -UUc] 

Oniitlu  :  Plantain-eaters  :  a  family  of  Zy- 
Rodactyle  Picariau  birds.  The  bill  is  short, 
the  upper  mandible  higli,  the  culmen  arclied. 
the  margin  serrate  or  entire,  the  uinler  man- 
dible very  thin.  Feet  short,  formed  forcdinib- 
ing.  They  have  line  erectile  crests.  Mostot 
them  have  six  primaries.  They  are  African, 
and  somewliat  resemble  game  birds.  'J'liere 
are  two  subfamilies.  Musophagina:  (True  Plan- 
tain-eaters), aud  Coliinie  (Colics). 

mu  so-pha-gi'-nae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  LaL  ow- 
svjiluiijn  ;  L.'it.  fciu.  \>\.  atij.  suff.  -ina-.] 

Ornilh. :  True  Plantain-eaters.  The  typical 
sub-family  of  the  family  Muso\.hagidie  (q.v.). 
Tliree  toes  are  directed  forward,  and  one  back- 
ward, tho  outermost  placed  ol)liquely.  Tho 
most  common  species  is  Corytkalx  musuphaga, 
tho  White-crested  Plantiin-eatcr,  found  ia 
south-eastern  Africa,  where  it  is  called  Lonri, 
or  Lory.  Another  species,  with  a  more  mutli- 
crly  habitat,  is  Schizorhis  concolor,  tlie  Gray 
Plain  tain-cater. 

mus'-pel-heim,  «.    [See  def.] 

Hcnml.  Myth.:  The  abode  of  tire,  situated 
on  the  south,  sparks  from  which  formed  the 
stars. 

mus'-quash,  s.    [A  North  American  word.] 

Zool.  :   [MtSK-RAT,  1.) 

musquash-root,  $. 

Hot. :  (1)  CiCiita  maculata,  (2)  Claytonia 
acutijlora. 

'  mus'-quet  (qu  as  k),  s.     [Mt-sKrr.l 

*  miis-quct-oon'  (qu as  k), s.  [Muskctooit.] 

*  mus-qui  -to  (qu  as  k),  s.    [MosQurro.] 

mu^'-rol,  mii^'-roll,  *  muB-rolo.  t.    [Fr. 

viLL>rn>lU.]     The  nosebaml  of  a  horse's  bridle. 
"  Tl.clr  l>riaie«  hiivr  not  liitM.  hut  a  kind  of  mturoU 
of  two  plvcw  of  wood." — Account  n/  !n--'ti  ft  ml  (itru). 

muss,  v.t.  [Mkss  (2),  1'.]  To  put  or  thi-ow 
into  a  state  of  confusion  or  disoi'dor;  to 
rumple.    (American.) 

miiss  (1).  s.    [Muss  (2),  s.]    A  state  of  confti- 

sion  or  disorder.    (^)a«rioan.) 

'muss  (2),  $.  [Prob.  n  corruption  of  «UWM 
(4. v.).  J     A  term  of  cudearmuuU 

*  miiss  (?^.  •  musso,  s.  [O.  Fr,  mouschs  = 
(1)  a  lly  (Lat-  i/iioai),  (2)  ihe  pnmc  railed 
m»«i.)  A  scramble,  as  when  any  small  objects 
arc  thniwn  down  to  1*0  taken  l>y  any  one  who 
can  seize  them.  {Den  Jons^n:  Barl\*>lomet9 
Fair,  Iv.  2.) 

mftS'Smn'-^la,  «.     [I^tlniHed  from  the  Oln- 

gatoe  iiamo  of  some  species.) 

Jitit. :  A  gonns  of  Clnchnnacrm.  Miissn-nda 
fmnilinta  lias  a  while  ralyeino  lenf  and  a  \pHnw 
corolla.  Some  Kpeclos  are  known  In  Mauniiua 
as  Wild  Cincliomi,  and  are  used  »h  lonicjt  and 
febrifuges.  In  India  tho  leaves  and  fruit 
are  used  as  an  eyewash. 


1>oU,  X>6^ ;  p^t,  J4$^l :  cat,  ^ell,  ohorum.  ^hln,  bonph ;  go,  f^om ;  thln«  this :  sin.  a^ : 
-tioik  -Aloa  =  atuxa ;  H^on,  -flon  ^  siitiii.   -oions.  •lions,  •«ioua  - 


expect,  Xonophon.  exist.     IAk* 
BhtLS.   -ble,  -die,  &o.  -  t>^  dpL 
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mussal — muster 


miis'-sal,  8.  [Mahratta  St.  Hind,  mushal,  ma- 
shal  —  a  tnrcli.]  'I'oiches  made  of  long  strips 
of  cottuu  bound  tightly  together  and  dipped 
in  oil. 

inus-sS.r-9hee,  ».    [Musalchee.] 

mus'-sel,  •  mus-cle,  s.  [The  same  word  as 
mvscle',  liiit  I'uirowed  at  au  earlier  period,  and 
directly  from  tlie  Latin.  A.S.  viucxte  (by 
metatlu'sis  for  muscle),  from  Lat.  musculus=^ 
(1)  a  little  mouse,  (2)  a  muscle,  (3)  a  mussel.] 

1.  Sing.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  My- 
tilus  (q.v.).  The  fry  are  found  in  water  a 
few  f;ithom3  ueep,  and  grow  to  maturity  in 
about  a  year.  Lir.  Kiiapp  stntes  tliat  forty 
millions  of  Mytiluseilulis  are  annually  dredged 
in  the  Frith  of  Foith,  to  be  used  for  bait  in 
the  deep  sea  hshery.  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
are  snid  to  consume  four  hundred  bushels 
annually.  What  London  requires  is  not  known. 
This  species  abounds  in  the  United  States,  and 
ie  sometimes  used  fur  bait.  In  Europe,  it  is, 
as  above  iniliciited,  used  fur  human  food. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Mytilidae. 

mussel-band,  s. 

Geol. :  A  stratum  of  shale,  full  of  bivalve 
Bliells,  in  the  Carboniferous  system  of  central 
Scotland  and  other  places. 

111113361-1)6  d,  s.  A  bed  or  depository  of 
mussels. 

mnssel-blnd,  s. 

Gevl. :  The  same  as  Mdssel-band  (q.v.). 

mus-si-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  mussitatio,  from 
mussito  =  to  iiititter.J 

*  1.  Onl.  Lang. :  A  mumbling,  a  muttering, 
a  murninr. 

2.  Pathol. :  Tlie  movement  of  the  lips  in 
disease  producing  ouly  a  low  sound  or  no 
sound  at  all. 

muss'  ite,  s.  ["From  Mussa  Alp,  Piedmont; 
sutt.4t€  (Min.)7] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  masses  ttfaggre.-^tcd  crystals;  of  a  white, 
or  grayish-white  to  pule-greeu  colnur. 

Hus'-sul-man  (pi.  Mas'-sul-mans),  s. 
[Pers.]    A  Muhammadau,  a  Moslem,     [ilus- 

ALMAN.] 

•'  Thus  Hays  the  prophet  of  the  Tnrlc. 
GooJ  Sliu.uihift,>.  .-ihat-iiii  fn.rii  iJc^rk." 

Cow  per  :  Luve  v/  the  Wnr!d  fiefrroved. 

MuS-SUl-nicin'-ic,  a.  [En-:.  Mussulman ; 
-ic.]  Pert-lining  tn  the  Mussulmaus  or  their 
customs  ;  Muh;immydan. 

Mlis'-SUl-man-ISh,  a.  [Eng.  Mn^iUman ; 
-ish.]  Of  or  peitaiuing  to  the  Mussulmans ; 
Muhammadau. 

Miia'-SUl- man-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Muss^dman; 
-ism..]  The  n-ligions  system  of  the  Muham- 
madans ;  Aluhammadaiiism. 

Mus'-sul-man-ly,  mlv.  [Eng.  Mussulman; 
•ly.]    Aftur  the  inauuer  of  the  Mussulmans. 

must  (1),  v.i.  [A  defective  verb  used  as  an 
anxili:iry.  The  iiifiiiiiive  viote  is  obsolete,  and 
the  Mid.  Eng.  mosie,  moot,  viot,  are  also  lost. 
The  A. 8.  ihhnitive  mvtaii  is  not  found  ;  the 
pr.  t.  is  ic  m6t  —  l  am  :ible.  I  may,  1  can, 
pt.  t.  ic  moste;  co^^n.  with  O.  S.  vivfan,  pr.  t. 
tfc  m6t,  ik  viuot,  pt.  t.  ik  viosla  ;  O.  Fris.  i>r.  t. 
ik  mot,  pt.  t.  ik  moste;  Dut.  moeten.  =  to  be 
obli^'ed,  jir.  t.  ifc  mnet,  pt.  t.  ik  moest ;  Sw. 
rtiusie  =  1  must ;  Grr.  viiissen,  pr.  t.  ich  mns.% 
pa.  t.  ich  mnsstf;  M.  H.  Ger.  muezen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
mozan;  Goth.  jir.  t.  ik  mot,  pt.  t.  ik  vwsta,] 

1.  To  be  bound  ;  In  be  obliged ;  to  be  under 
ft  necessity  either  i»hysically  or  morally  to  do 
or  suffer  sometliing, 

*'  We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Sbukepeie  s|  nke." 

Wordiworth  :  Sonnet  to  Liberty. 

2.  To  be  under  a  logical  necessity. 

••  Tlien  must  the  love  be  great  twixt  fliee  and  me, 
Becavse  tUou  luvest  the  oiie  niid  I  the  otlier." 

:ihakesp. :  Patsionate  Pilyrim,  105, 

3.  Used  colloquially  tn  express  the  firm 
belief  or  conviction  of  the  speaker :  as,  He 
•must  have  lost  his  way,  otherwise  he  would 
1)6  here. 

*4.  Formerly  must  was  nsed  absolutely 
with  such  vei  bs  as  go,  get,  omitted. 

"1  muit  to  bed."  Stuiketp.  :  Henri/  VIII.,  It.  S. 

"mfist  (2).  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from  viust  (1),  s., 
or  m.usty.\ 


A.  Trans. :  To  make  mouldy,  sour,  or 
musty  :  iis,  To  must  c<irn. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  grow  or  become  mouldy, 
sour,  or  musty. 

must  (1),  s.  [A.S.  mitst.  from  Lat.  mustum,  = 
new  wine,  properly  neut.  sing,  of  mustus  = 
young,  fresh,  new.] 

1,  The  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
expressed  for  making  wine.  The  same  term 
is  applied  to  the  freshly-exjiressed  juice  of  the 
apple  or  pear  previous  to  its  conversion  into 
cider  or  perry. 

"These  men  ben  txilot  mutt-'—Wyclife :  DeditiL 

•  2.  Mustiness,  mould,  fustiness. 

mtist  (2),  mast,  s.  [Mahratta,  Hind.  &c.  ^ 
drunk. J  Excitement  which  alflicts  the  ele- 
phant fur  a  certain  period  annually. 

"  An  elephMit  in  mutf.  m  this  frenzied  condition  is 
termed,  i-i  ret;:»rd^ii  as  tlie  most  daugerDoaoI  auimala." 
Lncijc,  liric.  jed.  'Jttil,  viiL  124, 

mus-taclie  ,  «.    In  this  conntry.  the  preferred 

epcUin^of  moustache  or  muustachio  (q.v.). 

*  mus-taoh'-16,  <.    [Moustacbe.] 

•  mus-tach'-loed,  a.  [Eng.  mustachio;  -ed.} 
The  .same  as  Moustached  (q.v.). 

miis-ta'-ib,  mus-ta-i'-ba,  s.  [Native 
name.)  A  close  heavy  Brazil'  wood.  It  is 
used  for  the  handles  of  knives  and  tools. 

mus'-tang,  s.  [Si\  mesteno  =  belonging  to 
the  mesta  or  graziers.  ] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  de- 
scended from  the  stuck  intu'duced  into 
America  by  the  lirst  Siuinish  colonists.  Mus- 
taiigs  are  of  various  colours,  cieatn-colour  and 
piehalds  being  very  common.  They  are  found 
in  the  greatest  numbeis  in  south- western 
Texas  ;  lew  are  seen  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

"The  miutitnff  is  iiot  subject  to  theordinary  evils  of 
horse-flesb.  S|>.triiig  iudiet.  a  i«tr;iiK'er  to  gmiii,  easily 
utistied,  whether  uii  growing  or  ilcad  griisw,  ...  it 
does  An  niiiuiiut  of  work  with  ewe  tli»t  wmild  tiini  all 
other  hurses.  If  they  lived  tlifuuij''  't.  into  brokeii- 
dowiiilrudijei.*— r.  3.  Thurpe  :  MyiHri4tqf  Oie  tiack- 
woodt,  \>.  XL 

2.  Bot. :  A  kind  of  grape. 

"  Ni^r  the  red  Muxtanq, 

Wliose  clusteni  hang 
O'er  the  wavea  of  llie  Clorodo." 

Long/el  I uw :  Cittnvba  ITine. 

mus'-taug-er,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.  vmstang  ;  -er.] 
(toee  extract.) 

"The  business  of  entrApplng  muBtnngs  has  given 
rise  to  a  clasa  o(  luen  c:illcd  in  iit<tn(jcrt,  uoiiMnvsid  if 
ruiiaw.iy  v.igaboiiils  and  outlaws  of  all  uattous." — 
K  L.  UlnultU  -    Textu,  p.  «J. 

mus'-tard,  *  mos-tard,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mos- 
tarde,  monstarde  (Fr.  mouturdc).  So  called 
from  the  condiment  being  made  by  mixing  the 
pounded  leaves  of  the  plant  with  must  or 
vinegar.  Afterwards  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  plant  it^sflf.  Ital.  &,  Port,  mastarda ; 
Sp.  moitaza.]    iMusT(l),  s.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Varions  species  of  the  cruciferous 
genus  or  sub-genus  yinapis  (q.v.). 

2.  Food  :  A  condiment  obtained  by  grinding 
and  sifJug  the  seeds  of  black  and  white 
mustard.  The  flour  produced  forms  the 
genuine  mustard  uf  commerce.  The  seeds 
yiehl  by  pressure  from  XS  to3iJ  percent,  of  a 
tixed  oil,  and,  after  macei.itin;,'  with  waterand 
distilling,  a  small  quantity  of  a  highly  pun- 
gent ami  volatile  oil.  The  l.tt'er  has  l)een 
shown  to  result  from  the  decuinpfisition  of 
myronic  acid  in  ]tresence  of  water.  The 
princii)al  adulterants  of  mustird  me  starth 
and  ground  turmeric,  but  cayenue  pepper  is 
sometimes  added. 

3.  Pharm. :  Mustard  in  small  doses  assists 
digestion;  in  large  ones  it  canses  vomitinc-. 
Both  as  seeds  and  (tour  it  is  a  poweifnl  stimu- 
lant. Externally,  it  is  a  ]n>wiiful  rubefacient 
and  vesicaut.  It  is  sometimes  added  to  local 
baths. 

1[  (1)  Oil  of  mustard  :  [AIc.stard-oil]. 
(2)  Wild  mustard:  [Cuarlock]. 
mustard  -  cataplasm,   a.     [Mustakd- 

PL^STKR.J 

mustard-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  White  mustard  seed  yields  a  yellow 
nearly  inndurnus  tixed  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  'yHS.  at 
15",  which  boils  at  107*,  ami  dues  not  solidify 
with  cold ;  and  Idack  mustard-seed  an  oil  (if 
sp.  gr.  '917,  which  solidities  helow  0'.  Both 
oils  give  on  saponification  a  solid  crystalline 
fat,  called  erucic  acid,  togethT  witli  st^?aric 
and  an  oil  resembling  oleic  acid.    Tlie  volatile 


oil  of  black  mustard-seed  possesses  the  pr<v 
perties  and  compusitiou  of  sidpho-cjanate  of 
allyl.  ^J  ^  ^S.  It  unites  with  ammonia,  form- 
ing tlie  ciystalline  sulpho-cyanate  of  allyl- 
ammonium. 

mustard-paper,  mustard-leaf,  s. 

Phitnn. :  Paper  having  one  side  coated  with 
asemilluid  mixture  of  gutta  pcrcha  and  mus- 
tard seeds.     It  is  applied  to  tlie  sUiu. 

mustard -plaster,  mustard-cata- 
plasm, s. 

Pliorm. :  A 'plaster  composed  of  10  oz.  at 
boiliii,:,'  water,  2i  oz.  of  linseed  meal,  aud  2^02. 
of  powdered  mustard. 

mustard-pot,  s.  A  small  glass  or  sliver 
vessel  tu  hold  mustard  when  prepared  for  ilie 
table. 

mustard-seed,  s.  The  seed  of  the  mus- 
tard plant. 

mustard-tree,  5. 

Scrip. :  Gr.  o-i^an-t  {sinapi).  Matt.  xiii.  31, 
xvii.  'Jij;  Mark  iv.  31  ;  Luke  xiii.  19,  xvii.  6; 
by  some  held  to  be  a  siuapis,  is  believed  by 
Dr.  Kuyle  to  be  Salvadora  persica,  a  tree  the 
fruit  of  whiuli  has  an  aromatic  smell  and 
tastes  like  garden  cress.  Tlie  bark  of  the 
root  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  vesicant. 

miis'-tee,  5.    [Mestee.] 

mus-te'-la,  s.  [Lat.  mustcla  or  mustella  = 
a  weasel,  a  tish,  the  turbot,  from  Lat.  mtis; 
Gr,  /iOs  {iiius)=  a  mouse.J 

Zool. :  The  typical  jenus  of  the  sub-family 
Mustelinic,  and  the  family  Slustelida;.  Prof. 
Flower  enumerates  five  species  from  the  Old 
World.  Mnstela  foina,  the  Beech,  Stone,  or 
White-breasted  Marten;  M.  martes  (Linn.), 
M.  ahietum  (Fleming),  the  Pine  Marten  ;  M. 
zibellliia,  the  Sable  ;  M.  fiavignla,  the  Indian 
Marten  ;  and  M.  mdampus,  from  Japan  ;  and 
two  species  from  the  New  :  M.  a7n€ricana,  the 
North  American  Sable  or  Marten,  and  M. 
Pennanti,  tlie  Pekaa  or  Pennant's  Marten. 
[Marten,  Martis.) 

mus-tel'-i-dse,  s.  [Lat.  mustcl(a) ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  hutf.  -idce-X 

Znol. :  A  genus  of  carnivorous  Mammals, 
section  Arctuidea,  forming  a  large  group, 
wiilcly  dilfused  in  the  northern  tem|perate 
regions.  Ihey  liave  broad  flattened  skulls, 
low  vermiloriH  bodies,  short  legs,  and  feet 
fitted  either  f^r  running,  digging,  or  swim- 
ming. According  to  Piof.  l-'lower  {Eiicyc. 
Brit.,  ed.  9th,  ait.  Mammalia)  the  family  may 
be  naturally  divided  into  lliree  sub-families: 
Mustelinai,  LutriuiC,  and  ilchnae. 

miis-tel-i -nao,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  viu3tel(a);  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutl.  -ma'.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
Mustelida!(q.v.).  The  toes  are  short,  jiartially 
webbed,  cl.iws  short,  olten  semi-retractile.  Ge- 
nera :  Mustela,  Galictis,  Putorius,  and  Gulo. 

miis'-te-line,  a.  [Lat.  m^isteliims,  from  mtw- 
tcla  =  a  weasel.]  Of  or  peitaining  t<»a  weasel, 
or  to  the  animals  of  the  genud  Mustela  (q.v.). 

mus-te'-lus,  s.    [Mustela.] 

Ichthy.  :  Hound  ;  a  genus  of  Carcharidse. 
They  are  small  sharks,  abundant  on  the  coasts 
of  all  the  temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Five 
species  are  known  ;  two,  Mnstdiis  Icevis  and 
M.  vulgaris,  occur  on  the  coasts  of  Einope. 
In  the  fnrnier  a  placenta  is  developed  for  the 
attachment  of  tiie  einhryo.  They  aie  ground 
li.sh,  feeding  principally  on  cmslaceans  and 
decomposing  animal  substances. 

mus-tcr,  •  mous-tre,  s.     [O.  Fr.  mosfre, 

moiistre  (Fr.  vionlrtif  =  a  pattein,  a  nmster, 
from  Low  Lat.  monstra  =  a  review  of  troops, 
a  show,  a  sample,  from  Lat.  monstro=to 
show;  Fnrt  most'a=a,  pattern,  a  muster,  a 
review;  Ital.  mosira,] 

1.  A  pattc-ni,  an  example,  a  specimen. 

*  2,  A  show. 

"Meddled  my  merohaundise  and  made  a  good  mmtitrt," 
fiers  Plvtfftwin,  b.  xiii.  36i 

3.  The  assembling  of  troops  for  service  or 
review  ;  a  review  of  troops  nnder  arms. 

"  Macnaghten  of  Macnaphteii  and  Stewart  of  Appln 
were  at  the  mtu/er  with  tbeic  little  clans.  "—J/ucauit^.* 
But.  £ng.,  lIi.  xtii. 

4.  A  register  or  roll  of  forces  mustered. 

"Our  present  musters  p'ow  npoii  the  fll© 
To  tive&nd  twenty  taousaud  ineiL" 

S/iukesp. :  2  Henry  /r„  L  a 


fite,  f%t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pdt» 
OTp  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oi^b,  cure,  ^nlto,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    sb,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  lew. 
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5.  A  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  collection,  a 
gathering ;  a  number  assembled  or  met  to- 
getlitT. 

6.  A  body  of  men  mustered  for  service. 

7.  A  company  of  peacocks. 

*•  At^tinllirg  to  th«  moat  iwicleiit  unil  »ppro»ed  tr«»- 
tiB«  .-II  ImiitTiig  1  must  my  ft  nit«(*r  of  peftcocks.'— 
Jrwtnj  :  Sketch  Book ;  Chrittmat  Day. 
H  (1)  To  pass  muster :  To  be  allowed  to  pass 
Inspeclictn  without  censure,  as  one  of  a  num- 
ber at  an  insi^etiun. 

mfis'-ter,  *  moua-tre,  *  mns-tre,  v.i.  ii  i. 

IMl'stek,  s.     (Jer.   miisUni ;  IJan.   ntonstei-en  ; 

Dan.   mynstre  =  to   muster;    Port,    mostrar ; 

Ital.  viostrare  —  to  show,  from  Lat.  monslro.] 

A*  Transitive  : 

1.  To  collect  or  assemble  together  as  troops 
for  service,  revimv.  or  exercise  ;  to  review  ami 
inspect  troops  under  arms,  to  take  nn  account 
of  their  numl)er.  condition,  efficiency,  state  of 
their  arms,  outfit,  &c. 

•■  Ami  the  prliiclixU  scribe  of  the  host,  which  mut- 
tm-td  tho  rcui'lo  Mi  lite  lHnJ.'-2  Kinns  xxv.  I'J 

2.  To  collect  generally  ;  to  bring  together  ; 
to  assemble  ;  to  gatlier  for  use  or  exliibitinn. 

"  A  i»roce!wlon  o(  twenty  coaches  beluogmg  to  piibllo 
fnncllouATiea  w.is  mit4iered"—J/acaulai/:  JtUt.  tti-j., 
ch.  KiL 

3.  To  summon  up ;  to  collect,  to  assume. 

""A  father,  whose  authority.  In  show 
Wlien  moat  severe,  uml  niuxlerin/j  rII  Jts  force. 
"WaM  but  the  graver  couutcwince  of  luve." 

Coicper :  TiUk.  vt  81. 

B.  IntraTis.  :  To  assemble  ;  to  meet  or  col- 
lect together  ;  to  gather. 

"  At  every  conventicle  they  tnuttertd  in  ftrma." — 
Macuulay  :  llitt.  Kug..  cb.  IL 

^  (I)  To  muster  troojis  iiUo  service  :  To  in- 
■pect  tiien  and  enter  them  on  the  muster-roll 
of  an  nrmy. 

(2)  To  mitxter  troops  out  of  service  :  To  inspect 
tnd  enter  soldiers  on  a  luust^^r-roU,  for  pay- 
ment and  discliarge  from  service. 

(3)  To  muster  up :  To  collect  together ;  to 
gatlier.  (Commonly  used  figuratively  iu  the 
phriise,  To  muster  up  courage,  tliat  is,  to  sum- 
mon ujt  one's  courage  for  some  enterprise.) 

muster-boolL,  s.  A  book  in  which  the 
names  ol  men  on  service  are  registered. 

"Sliiiduw  will  nerve  for  Miuiiiier;  i)nckhini;  for  we 
have  H  iiiiiiiliiT  uf  nhtulow!!  tu  lUl  up  the  muitvr-tfvok," 
— M«A«/'  .  2  Ilrnrji  J  1'.,  111.  2. 

•  master-file,  s.    A  muster-roll  (q.v.). 

*  muster  -  master,  ».  One  who  takea 
acooiuit  ol  the  iiiimljer  of  troops,  tlieir  nrnis, 
outlit.  A:c.  The  chief  uMlcer  of  this  kind  was 
called  the  Muster-master-generaL 

*'Thoui;h  thou  wert  mtuCer-m'ttter  of  the  land." 

BenJomon:   Underwovds,  xx-lH, 

mnster-place,  s.  The  place  wliere  troops 
tneet  nr  muster  fnr  service  or  review  ;  a  meet- 
ing place,  a  rendezvous. 

•■  The  muiitr-pl'irr  Is  I^nrlck  cie.vl.' 

Sci/tt :  Uuljf  of  the  Lake,  lit  17. 

mnstcr-roll,  s. 

1,  ;i/i7. ;  A  roll  or  register  of  the  men  In 
each  company,  troop,  or  regiment. 

"The  gfiieali'gles  ami  )i>utter-mlU  which  tnncle  tip  a 
lATev  ]iait  of  the  ChroukU--*  of  the  Jvwisb  Ktu^i.'— 
Jiaaiulay:  Itttt.  KitJ..  cIl  xlv, 

2.  Naut. :  A  roll  or  register  tn  which  the 
master  of  each  ve^isel  sets  down  the  names  of 
himself  and  the  whole  ship's  conipnny,  to- 
gether with  particulars  as  to  their  places  of 
tirlli,  age,  &e. 

miist'-i-lj^,  adv.  JEng.  musty;  -h/.]  In  a 
muhty  or  mouldy  manner;  muulJily. 

mfist'-i-noBS, ».  [Eng.  musty:  -new.]  Tlio 
qniility  or  ttlalu  of  being  luu^ty  ;  mouldines-t, 
lustinessB. 

'  Keep  tItoiD  «lry  aud  free  from  mtuf *»«*». "—£»efyn  ; 

Knlendar. 

•  mfis-tra'-tlon,  «.  (Eng.  muster;  •atioiu] 
liurtt^Titi^',  enrolment. 

"With  i>ower  to  call  out  the  whole  population  for 
mtiMtra'ioii.  nut  fur  mllluu-y  service"— dtr  Ctuu.  Uilke, 
lu  r»n««,  Harvli  t.  1I1T4. 

mfist'-jr.  *  must-le.  •  molat-y,  o.   [Etym. 

(I'liilitiid  ;  Skeut  dirivcH  it  fioiii  must  =  new 
viiK,  witli  Kmiie  conftisiun  with  O.  Fr.  vwisi 
^  mouldy,  musty.] 
*  1.  Damp,  wet. 

2.  Mouldy ;  spoiled  vith  damp ;  sour  and 

fetid. 

"  Me  oould  not  stay  to  pfrk  thetn  In  a  pile 
Of  iiuisuiue  mutiy  cliitir ' 

ahaketp.  '  CorUttanut,  t.  L 

3.  Vapid  ;  having  an  ill  smell. 


•  4.  Dull,  heavy,  spiritless  ;  out  of  practice. 

"  To  spirit  hint  up  now  auU  then,  that  he  may  not 
grow  fnu$iy  aud  uiiflt  for  couvermatlun."— ^(Wi*on." 
Spertfi/or, 

5.  Stale  from  age. 

"  The  proverb  Is  somewhat  mutty." 

Hhixkeai/  :  Uanltt,  lU.  1 

6,  Antiquate<i,  forgotten. 

•*  He  thinks  of  Parnassus  aii<l  Helicon  streams. 
Of  uld  tiuuty  bai\ls  uiuiubles  uver  their  names.' 

Syrom :  TAe  Puetattar. 

•  mn-ta-bU'-i-tate.  v.t.    IMutability.]   To 

change, 

"  Twill  mutabilitaU  poor  Nstare's  llKht.* 

T.  Brown :   Woriu.  iv.  248. 

mn-ta-bfl'-l-ty,  ».  [Fr.  mutdbiliti,  from  Lat. 
mutahilitaSy  fiom  mutabilis  =  changeable ; 
mi((o  =  to  change;  Sp.  muXabilidcui ;  Ital. 
viutabilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mutable 
or  changeable  ;  liability  to  change  or  altera- 
tion in  fonn,  condition,  or  essential  qualities; 
mutableness. 

"  The  dUortler  and  mutabUitu  of  this  state."— iYil- 
Ungjleet :  Sennottt,  vol.  lil.,  ser.  3. 

2.  Changeableness,  fickleness;  inconstancy 
of  mind,  disposition,  or  will  ;  iiTesolution. 

"  Now  sith  her  wliele  by  no  way  may  solouru, 
What  wwBt  thou  of  her  mutattiliiivt' 

Chaucer:  Troilus  A  Crestida,  bk.  L 

muf-a-ble»  n.  [Lat.  mntahUis,  from  mu(o  = 
to  ch'ange;  Ital.  mutahile ;  Sp.  mudable;  Fr. 
muable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  chan-ied  or  altered  in 
form,  shape,  or  essential  qualities;  subject  or 
liable  to  change  or  alteration ;  changeable, 
alterable. 

"Institutions  and  the  form  of  thinga. 
As  they  cxl-<t  lu  muUible  army.' 

Wordttoorth:  £zcuriion.  bk.  Hi. 

2.  Changeable  or  inconstant  in  mind,  will, 
or  disposition  ;  incnnsUint,  tickle,  unstable. 

"The  miUabl«  rank-aceuted  nmny." 

Hhiikt^tp. :  Curiolaniu,  ill.  1. 

mut'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eiv^.  viutabk  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  mutable  ;  muta- 
bility. 

mut'-a-bl^,  adff.  [Eng.  mitab(le) ;  -hj.]  In 
a  mutable  or  changeable  manner  ;  changeably. 

mut'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  miiter  = 
to  eliaitgc]  A  jiroeess  for  cliecking  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  must  of  grapes. 

mn-t^'-diim  ()>l.  mu-t^'-da).  $.  [Lat. 
n'eut.  sing,  of  mnluiuius,  fut.  jiass.  par.  ofviuto 
=  to  change.]  A  tiling  tube  changed  or  altered. 

5['  Mutatis  mutandis:  [Lat.,  lit.,  =  things 
that  have  to  be  changed  being  changed.] 
Milking  the  changes  or  alterations  required 
by  altered  circumstances ;  allowing  for  the 
dillerence  of  tiicumstances. 

mu'-tate,  t  mu-taf-ed,  a.  [Lat.  mutatus, 
]ia.  pHT.  of  mn'io  =  to  change.)  Changed  ; 
Bjit'cir.,  in  philnl.,  changed  by  the  influence 
of  an  a,  i,  or  u  in  the  following  syllable. 

"It  W  extremely  pruhnble  that  all  suhjunctlve* 
oriKinallv  hrul  tn,>t<ite<l  voweU.*— //.  bioeei :  Dial.  * 
rrehUC'.rir  /■oniit  t/  Utd  lUtjIUh,  \>.  H9. 

U  The  first  form  is  that  preferred  by  bot- 
anists. 

znu-ta'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.  fi-om  I^t.  mutatio^  from 
■nVufufti^  pa.  par.  of  muio=  to  ehange.] 
L  Ordinanj  iMngintije: 
1,  The  act  or  process  of  changing  ;  change, 
altr-iiition,    whether    iu    form,    qualities,    or 
nature. 

"  The  bowem  are  nverthrowHj^ 
OrhavoKlvvn  way  t»»\>tv/  muln'rm 

U'<jrdiW'/rth  :  it  hittt  iJoe  of  liylttone,  rIL 

•  2.  A  post  house  for  changing  horses. 

n.  I'hiloL:  Umlaut;  the  change  of  a  vowel 
thioti-h  the  iiiduencc  of  an  a,  i,  or  u  in  the 
foUowMig  syllable. 

"  mut'-a-tdr-^»  n.  {J^t.mutntorius,  from  mit- 
Uitns,  pa.  I'ar.  of  muto  =  to  change.]  Chang- 
ing, cliaiigeal>lc,  mutable. 

mn-tiiz'-i-lito,    mo-tJiz'-i-lito,    <.   &  a. 

(Arab,  mutuziiluh   =deadlv.) 

A*  Muhftmmaditvism  (f'l.):  A  mtionnllstic 
Muliamniadan  sect,  founded  in  the  tlmt  cen- 
tury of  the  Hegira  by  Wiisil  Wn  Atji.  They 
rejeeted  rcrliiln  opioiuns  held  by  the  ordinary 
Jlnsahnans  regarding  God,  which  they  eou- 
sideix'd  to  be  inconsistent  witli  his  justice 
and  holiness,  Ac,  rch'Cted  prcdei*t(natlon,  and 
ndmltU;il  a  purgatory.  The  Konm  was  alle- 
gorized to  prevent   its  coming   into  collision 


with  science  or  cramping  the  development  of 
Bocietv.  The  Caliph  Al  Maniun,  son  of  Hanm 
al  Raschid  (a.d.  813  to  S'SS)  eniliraced  the 
Mutazilite  faith.  He  encouraged  learned  men 
of  all  persuasions  at  his  court  at  Bagdad, 
and  gave  an  impulse,  felt  powerfully  even  in 
Christen<lom,  to  scienee.  TMs  brilliant  ra- 
tionalistic period  of  Muhammadanism  lasted 
about  fifty  years,  when  tiie  old  ortlnKloxy 
came  l>ack  with  its  accompanying  stagnation 
of  thought,  (Air  Wm.  Muir:  The  Early  Calir 
phate  (li>S3),  p.  45S,  &c)    [Kadarite.] 

^,  As  Ofij. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sect 
descrilwd  under  A.  or  their  tenets. 

mutfh,  8.  [Ger.  mutze  =  a  cap,  a  bonnet]  A 
woman's  linen  or  musUu  cap. 

■'  Ifac  kail  wife  pou'daff  her  nrljihhour'smufeA.tlwy 
would  hna  the  twa«ome."— -Scort .   /iub  Hoy,  ch.  Iv. 

tniitrTi'-lcin,  .1.  [A  dimin.  from  mulch,  prqb. 
In.iiii  the  hhape  of  the  vessel]  A  Scotch 
linuid  measure  contitnnng  four  gills,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  Scotch  pint ;  an  English  pint. 

"  A  drlhble  In  comparison  of  our  gawsle  Scots  pint, 
and  hinlly  amu(cA**n."— &flK:  Beart  of  MuUothioM, 
ch,  Xiviii. 

mute,  "  muet,  a.  &  «.  [^  muet  (O.  Fr.  mirf, 
viu);  from  Lat.  mutum,  accus.  of  mutus^ 
dumb,  mute;  Ital.  viuto.  Span,  viudo ;  prob. 
from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  ^uw  (mud)  =  to 
close. /4.t'5o5  (niiwiojf)  =  dunib ;  Sans.  tnufca  = 
dumb;  Lat.  mu,  Gr.  yM  (ntu)  =  a  muttered 
sound.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Silent,  not  speaking,  not  uttering  fl 
word  or  sound. 

"  Our  sennH-ilitles  are  so  acute. 
The  (oar  of  b«iug  silent  makes  as  mute." 

Cuwt^er:  Cvnvmrmtion,  tVL 

(2)  Incapable  of  sjieaking  or  utteranoaj 
dumb  ;  not  having  the  jtower  of  speech. 

"  More  Bale  1  hIii^  with  iiiortAl  voice  uiicliauseil^ 
To  hoai-se  or  mute,  thout;l>  fnlln  on  evil  days." 

MUtvn  .   r   L,  vU.  SB. 

2.  Fig.  :  Unaccompanied  by  words. 

"A  (lance  is  a  mute  i»C8le.  and  poeale  a  speaking 
dance."—/'.  Uulland:  Plutarch,  p.  Ud- 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  &  Philology: 

(1)  Silent,  not  pronounced :  as,  The  6  in 
climb  is  mute. 

(2)  Applied  to  certain  consonants  which 
have  their  sound'  suddenly  and  completely 
cliecked  by  a  contact  of  the  vocal  organs. 
[B.  IL1(2).] 

2.  Law:  Apidicd  to  a  person  who,  on  being 
arraigned,  is  unable  to  speak,  or  wilfully 
aud  obstinately  refuses  to  answer  or  plead. 

"  RegiiUrly  a  prisoner  i.t  said  10  sLtnd  rtnilr,  when, 
beln;;  arniitjneil  fur  treason  or  felony,  he  eilbor  jl) 
luiikea  uo  answer  nt  all ;  or  iiil  annweis  foreign  to  the 
piit'iHiae.  or  with  such  matter  as  is  not  allowabte.  and 
will  not  iinsiverothtTwisu;  >.r  Ml  U|A>n  linving  )ilended 
Hot  j:uilty.  rvfuseM  to  put  himself  ui«ui  the  country." 
•~UiuLk4toiie  :  VomrnetU.,  I»k.  iv..  cli.  'Ji. 

3.  Metall.  :  Avplied  to  metals  which  do  not 
ring  when  strueK. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  C  rdinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  Is  silent  or  BpccchlCBs;  onp 
who  does  not  or  will  not  speak. 

2.  One  who  is  deprived  of  the  power  of 
8]>eech,  eitlier  ft-oni  congeiiiUd  or  long-con- 
tinued deafness;  one  who  is  dumb,  a  d3af 
mute. 

•  3.  A  silent  specUitor. 

"  [You]  are  buL  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act* 

&A(iA'«f>.  :  UiitniH,  V.A, 

4.  A  hired  attendant  at  a  funeral. 

6.  In  Turkey,  a  dumb  otilcer  acting  ■« 
executioner. 

"  Be  you  hU  eanuch.  and  ronr  mut*  ni  ho.* 

Shak-p. :  r>M{/th  Ji/nfh$.  L  % 

II.  Technically: 

1.  dram,  dt  Philology : 

(1)  A  letter  which  la  not  pronouncod  ;  as 
the  b  In  climb. 

(2)  A  consonant  formal  by  mich  a  position 
of  the  voeal  organs  ns  slops  tho  sound  en- 
tirely. Mute.1  ait-'  of  two  kinds ;  voiced— b,  d,  g 
(as  in  get);  and  nuvoiced—p,  k,  t. 

"Tho  narrowing  of  the  orsaiis  may  Ii«  (lUshed  eTeo 
to  thn  iH.<ii>t  of  roin|>tetii  cli»uiT.  the  element  of  form, 
of  oml  iii.Kllthallon.  rtii»li<ii  Uius  Ui  pn-vall  com- 
i>1ct''l>  ovi-r  that  uf  mat<>ilnl.  uf  tone:  llif  )>ni(lut-t, 
[n  that  CMC,  ts  made  distinctly  alidlhln  only  a*  the 
coiiUot  U  l>n>krn  ;  and  »e  tall  \t»tnote.'—iihtttuy: 
Life*  UrtiwOi  uf  Utitt/nug*.  cb.  Iv.,  \\.  4L 


b^  b6^  ;  p6»it.  J6\vl ;  cat,  9CU,  chorus,  9hln,  bonQh  ;  go,  pom  ;  thU\  ?hU  ;  Bin.  09  :  oxpoot,  ^onophon.  o^^lst.    ph  =  t 
-«ian,  -tian  =  gH^n,    -Uon,  -slon  =  •Uftn ;  -tlon,  -flon  =-  znaa.    -cious.  -Uoos.  -kIoua  ^  Aiiiu,    -bl©,  -dlo,  io.  ^  b^  d«L 
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mute— mutteration 


2.  Law:  One  who  remains  speechless,  and 
Is  either  unable  or  refuses  to  answer  or  plead. 

•■To  the  indlctmeut  here  upon,  he  [John  Biddlel 
pnxya  ctiuuoil  might  be  alloiveJ  blin  t^»  plead  the 
flleisallty  of  It;  "i,ich  beiug  demed  hm.  by  the 
ludyes.  and  the  sentence  of  a  mtUe  thic  .tened,  he  at 
leitsth  gHve  int.-  i..urt  his  ©xceptiuii^  eugn*aeed  in 
parclimeiiL"— M't-ixi.  Athoix  Vxon..vtil  u- 

3.  Music :  (1)  A  small  instrument  of  brass, 
wood,  or  ivory,  so  made  that  it  can  be  readily 
fixed  upon  the  bridge  of  a  violin  <'r  violoncello 
to  damp  or  deaden  the  Bound.  The  direction 
for  its  use  is  written  con  snTtlini  ormuta.  its 
discontinuance  by  senza  sordini.  (2)  A  leather 
pad  of  a  pear  shape  eraplnyef*.  as  a  mute  for 
bi-ass  instruments,  whicli,  inserted  in  the  bell, 
produces  the  ertect  of  sound  at  a  distance. 

4.  Theai. :  One  whose  part  consists  merely 
of  iumb  show. 

mute-swan,  s. 
.  Or/iith,:  Cygnus  olor,  the  Domestic  or  Tame 
Swan. 
mute,  v.i.  &  f.    (Ft.  mutir,  from  O.  Fr.  esmeu- 
tir,  esmeUir,   from  O.   Da.  svuUcn,  smilUn  = 
to  smelt,  to  make  water.] 

A.  Intmns. :  To  dung  as  birds,  to  void  ex- 
crement,   (aaid  of  birds.) 

B.  Trails. ;  To  void,  as  excrement. 

••  Mine  eyes  being  open,  the  Bparrow*  ntuttd  wtfm 
duug  III  to  mine  eyea." — Tobta*  11.  lOi 

•  mute  (1),  s.    [Moot,  «.] 

*  mute  (2).  s.    [MuTK,  v.]    The  dun*  or  excre- 
ment of  birds.    {Butler:  Hudibras,  iL  3.) 

t  mut'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  muU ;  <d.\    Having  the 

sound  damped  or  deadened. 

*•  A  beautiful  effect  being  obtained  from  the  rmited 
harp  choida  on  the  mi.'tCLented  parts  o£  the  bar."— 
fall  Mail  OazeUe.  Hept,  10,  1SS4. 

mute*-ly,  odp.   [Eng.  ma/e,  a. ;  -ly.l  In  a  mute 

manner,  silently,  without  word  or  sound. 

•*  Driving  dumb  silence  from  the  porta!  door, 
Whetebe  had  m.-letu  aat  two  bi'urs  betore. 

Milton  :  At  •!.  Vacation  Ezurcise, 

mute'-ness.  s.     [Eng.  mute,  a. ;  -nessJ]    The 

quality  or  sUite  of  b.-ing  mute  ;  silence,  dumb- 
ness, 8i>eechlessness. 

"Thebushful  mut,-»eM  o(  ft  Tirgln.*— iTOfon;  Xxx- 
trine  of  inoorce,  bk.  I.,  ch.  lit 

mut'-ic,  o.    ILat.  miificw  for  mutilus.'\    Mu- 
tilated, cut  short,  abrupt,  without  a  point. 

••  Anterior  tibiK  usually  aerrulate,  and  rarely  nearly 
mudc'—Trant.  Atiier.  J'hUos.Sociefy,  16*3,  p.  ^87. 

mut'-i-oons,  «.     [Lat  miilicus,  a  variant  of 
mutilits  =  mutilated,  docked.] 
Bot. :  Destitute  of  a  terminal  point. 

mn-ti-la'-t9^  s.  pL    [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  mntila- 
tiis,  pa.  I'ar.  of  mutilo  =  to  mutilate  (q.v.).] 

ZooL  :  According  to  Cuvier,  a  mammalian 
sub-class  containing  the  order  Cetacea,  now 
divided  into  True  Cetacea  and  Sirenia. 

"The  Mtitilata  .  .  .  are  »o  called  because  their  hind 
Unibs  aeeni.  as  it  were,  to  have  been  ampuUted.'  — 
Otoen :  Cla*s.  (/  Jtamtnaiia,  p.  tfi. 

mut'-l-late,  cu  &  s.    [Lat.  mutilatus,  pa.  par. 
of  miUih  =  to  mutilate ;    from    mutilus  = 
maimed ;  Gr.  ttirvKo^,  fivriAo?  {mUiihs,  muti- 
los  =  curtailed,  docked.] 
A.  As  ailjeciive : 
•  1.  Ord,  1/ing. :  Mutilated,  maimed. 

"  Crlrv'ea  inutilat*  In  their  own  persona  do  eoTse 
oat  peifcct  LU  thtir  KeueriUoua."— arwiwia."  Vuigar 
Errourt.  bit.  viL.  ch,  it 

2.  Bot. :  Deprived  of,  or  in  process  of  being 
deprived  of,  an  important  part. 

t  B.  As  s^ihst:  An  individual  of  the  order 
MutiUta(q.v.). 
mut'-i-late,  v.t.     [Fr.  -mitilcr ;  Sp.  miftifar; 
Ital.  mutilareJl    [Mutilate,  a.] 

1.  To  cut  or  hack  off  a  limb  or  an  essential 
part  of;  to  maim;  to  deprive  of  an  essential 
or  im|>ortant  part 

2.  To  destroy,  remove,  or  alter  any  import- 
ant or  essential  feature  or  p:irt  of,  so  as  to 
render  imperfect ;  to  destroy  the  integrity  of; 
to  mangle. 

"  It  was  BO  maeh  mutilated  that  It  retained  little 
more  than  its  uaioe."— J/ticuu^ajf  ,■  Siit.  Enj..  cQ.  xv. 

mut'-i-la^ted,  pa.  jxit.  &  a.    [Mutilatb,  v.\ 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  objective : 

L  OnL  iMug. :  Maimed,  mangled  ;  deprived 
of  some  imi«>rtant  or  essential  jiart  or  feature. 

"  Our  arch  of  emT>lrf>,  steadfast  bat  lor  yoo, 
A  mutUated  structure.*        Covp«r  :  To**,  i.  771. 

S.  Bot. :  [MutilateJ. 


mntllated-wheel.  «. 

Mack. :  A  wheel,  fr  jm  apartof  the  perimeter 
of  which  the  cogs  are  lemoved.  It  is  usually 
adapted  to  rotate  constantly  in  one  direction, 
and  impart  an  intermittent  motion  to  other 
cog-wheels,  or  a  reciprocating  motion  to  a 
rack-bar,  by  alternate  connections  to  one  or 
the  otlier  of  said  wheela,  or  the  respective 
racks  of  the  bar. 

mu-ti-la'-tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  mutUa- 
t'lowm,  accus.  of  mutilatio,  from  mutilatiis, 
pa.  par.  of  viutilo=  to  mutilate  (q.v.).;  Sp. 
viutilacion;  ItaU  mntilasioyie.]  The  act  of 
mutilating  or  depriving  of  a  limb,  or  other 
essential  or  important  part ;  maiming. 

"Many  of  their  works  have  reached  onr  times  «o- 
tire,  while  T^iUis  hiiuself  has  en ..erwl m«(«axtoit"— 

Uul^ismith :  rolUe  Learning,  ch,  U. 

mut'-X-lat-or,  ».  [Eng.  mutUat(e);  -or;  Fr. 
mutiiateur.]    Oae  who  mutilates. 

•mut'-ile,  v.t.    [Fr.  mutiler.]    To  mutilate. 

"  Maimed,  mutiCd,  murdered  by  year?  wostef  ull  t«eiL" 
Slfioetler :  iipectaciat,  it.  Si. 

mu-til'-la,  s.  fEtym.  doubtful ;  Lat.  mutHo 
~  to  mutilate  (Agassi::);  Mod.  Lat.  dimiu.  of 
Gr.  fj.vl<t  (muia)  =  a  tiy  {McNicoU).^ 

Enfcrn..:  Ths  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Wutillidae.  About  500  species  are  known, 
widely  distributed.  One  of  these.  MtitUla 
europcEa.  frequents  the  nests  of  humble  liees, 
on  the  larvae  of  which  its  larvse  are  parasitic 

mu-tn'-li-dfiB,  ».  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  mutilKa); 

Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 

E>Uom. :  A  family  of  hymenopterons  insects, 
Bub-tribe  Fossores,  akin  to  the  sand  wasps 
and  ants.  The  males  only  are  win^-ed-  They 
liave  powerful  stings.  The  legs  are  short  and 
hairy.  From  1,200  to  l,oOO  spt-cies  are  known, 
scattered  over  the  world,  but  most  numerous 
in  hot  climates. 

•muf-X-lOUS,  o.  [Lat.  mutilvs,  from  Gr. 
^tru\o9,  /uiJTiAos  (mitnlos,  vvitilos)  —  maimed.] 
Mutilated,  maimed,  imperfect,  defective. 

•  znut'-ine,  v.i.  [Tr.  mvtiTur  =  to  mutiny 
(q.v.).]    To  mutiny. 

••  He  Btaieth  th«  legion  at  Dehriacom  being  hardly 
withholdeii  from  nut^min'J.  becnusf  lie  »  l-uIJ  nut  lead 
tliem  to  iighL"— SflPiie .'  Tuntiu;  JJuturie.  p.  6*. 

•  mut'-ine,  a.  [Fr.  mutin  =  mutinous.] 
[Mutiny. 1    A  mutineer. 

"  Worse  than  the  mutinrs  \u  the  hilhocs* 

iiiuiU*t,. :  Uiinuei,  v.  3. 

mu-tin-eer',  *  mu-ti-ncr,  s.  [Eng.  mvtin^e), 
v*.  ;-ctT.]  One  who  mutiuies;  oue  who  is 
guilty  of  mutiny ;  one  in  military  or  naval 
service  who  attempts  to  destroy  discipline 
and  subordination  l.y  rising  in  oj'position  to 
the  autliority  of  the  officers,  or  by  openly  re- 
sisting the  government. 

"  The  verv  Bcnipuloeity  which  made  NotthiRham  a 
mutineer  was  a  sccuruy  lli:it  he  »i>uld  never  be  a 
tniltor.'— J/iicau/ay.-  BuL  inj?.,  ch.  xv. 

* mu-tin-eer', r.t.  [SIutinebr,*.]  Tomntiny. 

•"But  iTbat's  the  good  of  mufineerinyl' continued 
the  second  mate,  addressing  tbe  mania  the  lurcap." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  ;;6,  1*81. 

•muf'ing,  s.  [Eng.  mu((e),  V. ;  -ing.l  The 
mute  or  dung  of  birds. 

"  From  her  inconverted  mutinri  arlseth  thla  plaut  of 
the  berries  where  t.f  birdiune  is  made.' —  ifrowoe.' 
Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  IL,  ch.  vi. 

*inu'-tm-ize,  *  mu'-tm-ijc,  B.i.  [Eng, 
mutini}})  ;  -iz'^.]    Tu  mutiny. 

"  They  had  Dot  presumed  unto  so  bold  approaches 
as  to  niKli'M  ?  agaiust  me  wlthm  my  hearL" — AUanit: 
tYorki,  iii.  2S1. 

jjxu'-tin-ous,  a.    [Eng.  mutin(e);  •ons.] 

1.  Disposed  to  or  guilty  of  mutiny;  resist- 
ing the  military  or  naval  authorities  :  as,  a 
mutiiioiis  crew. 

2.  Seditious,  turbulent 

"The  prel.itea  were  utterly  onnble  to  curb  the  m«- 
tinou4  detiiocracy." — Macaulag :  Uttt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*3.  Turbulent,  wild,  boisterous. 
'*  The  noontide  aun  called  lurth  the  w'l/'mtuM  winda," 
bhaJ-^si*. :  TempeU,  v.  L 

mu'-tin-OUS-l^^,  adv.  [Eng.  mutinous ;  -ly.l 
lu  a  mutinous  manner;  seditiously,  torbu- 
leutly. 

'■  A  woman,  a  youn^  woman,  a  fair  woman.  wa»  to 

govern  a  i>eopIe  mutinoushj  inuud,  and  alwaya  bclure 
naed  to  hard  govemora." — ^i<xneg. 

*inu  -tin-6us-ness,s.  [Eng.  mutinous ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  bemg  mutinous  ;  aedi- 
tiousness,  sedition. 


mu'-tin-^,  8.  (Eng.  muti-nie):  -y :  Ft.  muHm 
(tor  O.Fr.  meutin,  from  ineute) ;  Fr.  imeuie  = 
a  sedition  ;  from  Low  Lat.  vwUi  =  a  pack  of 
hounds,  from  Tnoius,  pa.  par.  of  moveo  =  to 
move ;  O.  ItaL  imUUvo  =  a  mutiny ;  8p.  & 
Port.  motiiu\ 

L  Forcible  resistance  to  or  revolt  against 
cnstituted  authority ;  specif.,  a  rising  of 
sailors  or  soldiers  against  the  authority  of 
their  officers ;  open  resistance  to  officers  or 
their  authority.  Any  attempt  to  excite  oppo- 
sition to  lawful  authority,  any  disobedienc* 
of  commands,  or  any  act  of  contempt  towards 
a  superior  officer,  or  any  concealment  of  mu- 
tinous acts,  or  refusal  or  neglect  to  attempt  a 
suppression  of  them,  is  by  military  and  naval 
law  declared  to  be  mutiny, 

"Ontbouth  April,  179T.  Lord  Brldport,  the  admiral, 
tmsusplcions  uf  the  mutinj/.  making  a  sl^al  to  prepare 
for  se.i.  the  seamen  of  hi«  own  ship,  m»t«J  of  welshing 
anchor,  ran  up  the  shrouds,  and  eave  three  cheen."^ 
Belsham:  Great  BrUainiaii.  1797). 

2,  Any  rebellion  or   opposition  to  legally^ 
constituted  authority ;  sedition. 
•3.  Discord,  strife. 

••  Disturbing  Jealonay  .  .  .  Bugtesteth  muf  Iti|/." 

Shakesp. :   Vettui  *  Adontt.  «8L 

^  Indian  mutiny,  Indian  mutinies  :  The 
mutiny  of  regiment  after  regiment  of  the 
native  Bengal  army  in  1S57  and  1&68. 

Mutiny  Act,  «.  An  act  passed  every 
year  by  the  British  Legislature  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  among  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  kingdom. 

••  A  Mutiny  AC,  which  hnd  been  iwssed  In  1697.  ex. 
pired  ui  the  epring  ot  iSM.'— J/ocan/ay  ;  BuU  Aug.* 
cb.  xxiiL 

mu*-tin-y,  *nm-tiii-lo,  r.i.    [Mutiny,  ».] 
.     I.  To  excite  or  be  guilty  of  mutiny  ;  to  rise 
or  rebel  against  legally-coustituted  authority, 
especially  iu  the  naval  or  military  service. 

'■  The  earae  soldlera,  who  In  hard  service  riiJ  In  the 
battle  are  m  periect  subjection  to  their  letters,  tn 
1  eace  and  luxury  are  apt  to  mutiny  and  r«beL"—«>u*A.* 
Sermons,  voL  II,  ser,  4. 

•  2.  To  be  at  odds,  to  fall  out,  to  quarreL 

"  My  very  hairs  do  muti»g." 

Sha}..t/<. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra.  llL  9, 

mu-tia'-i-a,  s.    [Named  after  the  discoverer, 

Celestin  Mutin,  a  South  American  Ijotanist.] 

BoL  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  trilie  Mutisl- 
accrp  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  South  American 
plants. 

mu-ti^i-a'-9e-W,  s.  pi.  {Vlod.lAt,mvtisi(a); 
Lat.  fem,  pL  adj.  sulf.  -"'•-ecE.] 

Cot. :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  La- 
biatiflone.  It  has  three  sub-tribes:  Bama- 
desiesE,  Leriese,  and  FacelideEe. 

•xnut'-ism.  «.    [Eng.  mut(e),  &;  -inn.]     The 

state  of  being  mute  or  dumb. 

"  With  derlorable  frequency  the  artlflcial  tongue 
(ails  l;im.  and  he  subsides  into  InarticalRte  hobble  or 
Inglorioua  mutUm,"—iMiily  Telegrayh.  Sept.  20.  ISSX 

miit'-ter,  •  mut-tre,  *  mot-cre,  v.i.  &  t 

[Irom  an  imitative  mot  mot,  or  mut,  with  the 
verbal  fiequ^cnt.  suff.  -er.  Cf.  Prov.  Ger. 
musfern  =  to  whisi'er;  Lat.  miff io,  muttio. 
mussQ  =  to  mutter;  viuttum.  =  A  mutterea 
sound,  &c. ;  cf.  Eng.  mule,  a.] 

A.  IntrajiaUii^: 

L  To  speak  in  a  low,  indistinct  voice;  to 
uiter  words  in  a  low  voice  and  with  com- 
piessed  lips. 

••  The  he^id.  yet  epeaklng.  muttered  as  It  fell." 

I'ope  :  Bomer;  Iliad  x.  Uf. 

2.  To  grumble,  to  mumuir. 

'■  They  muttered  extremely  thr.t  it  waa  a  thing  DSt 
to  be  BuflertxL"— flttran."  Bcnry  VI I.,  p.  161 

3.  To  sound  with  a  low  rumbling  noise ;  to 
muimur. 

"  Wliose  leaves  etlU  mutfring  m    the  air  doth 

Doth  roik  the  fcusca."  (breftllie.  .  .  . 

DragtKm:  Henry  Utirardto  Lady  Ueraldiit*. 

B.  Trams. :  To  utter  with  imperfect  articu- 
lation or  with  compressed  lips ;  to  grumble 
out. 

"  And  ronch,  'twas  aald.  ol  heathen  lore 
liixed  iu  the  cLarois  he  muttered  oer. 

&-ott :  Lady  of  the  Luke.  UL  4 

•ElUf-ter,  ».  (MuiTER.  r.]  An  indistinct, 
obscure  utterance;  a  murmur,  a  grumble,  a 
muttering. 

"Without  his  rod  revered. 
And  bickwardntuir^jof  diaaevcriug  power. 
We  caiiUL>t  free  the  lady."  AlUton :  Comut.  ID. 

* mut-ter-a'-tion,  t.    [Eng.  mutter;  -ation.} 
The  act  of  muttering  or  grumbling ;  a  grumble. 
"  With  pra vines,  hoiiinga,  and  a  little  mutt«r»/^n."— 
RU^mrdMm  :  Str  C.  tirandimm.  tv.  S82. 


fite,  at,  are,  amidst,  vrhkt,  lan.  fothcr :  we,  wSt,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  eire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p8^ 
or,  wbre.  w»l£  wbrl;.  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,    sb.  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn-kw. 


mutterer— muzzy 
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Blttt'-tcr  Cr,  3,  [Kuf*.  muitfr;  -er.]  One  wlio 
mutU-rs  ;  a  gnimlilt-r,  a  iimnnurer. 

"The  wonU  of  ft  fnulfrrrr,  wllli  the  Win*  m»n.  hrv 
m  «ouIl<t^  t-'-liii;  into  tha  hiiirrtii»  t  Darto.'— &r^ 
row :  On  cJts  DtKolojva  (A'tnlA  i:<jm>nuMd\ 

mftf-ter-iAg,  •  mot-er-lnge,  pr.  jwr.,  a., 

h.  S.      l-MUTTKK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^8  pr.  jxin  it  partldp,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsL  :  The  sannd  made  by  one  wlio 
mutr.rs;  a  grumble,  a  inurmur.  a  cotiiplaint. 

>  ••  111-  i'romi>tIy  »llpnc«I  Ihem  :  but  hU  Interfcrem-fi 
enn^ol  iuuld  angry  multerlng.'—M^cauttiy :  tittt. 
Hn-j..  ch.  vUL 

iniit'-ter-ing-l^,  (K?p.  [T.nv^  vinttering :  -ly.^ 
In  a  niulteripig  iimmier  Indistinctly  ;  witboiit 
distinct  articmation,  (Poe:  Talc  oj the  Ragged 
iiount'iinsj) 

•  mut'-ter-oiis,  a.      fEng.   mutter ;  -oua.^ 

Uull^^nn^,  bii7.zing. 

•*Toyl©with  mntttrroiahnmhWn^'' 

Stanyhurtf :  Wrgil;  ^neUt\.  414. 

■ifit'  ton,  *mol-ton,  *  mot-en,  *mot-on, 
«xnot-one,  *  mot^iun,  *  mnt-ten.  s.    [<  >. 

Fr.  mnton,  vtofton  (Fr.  mi'iUon),  from  Low  Lat. 
vtvldmem,  acciis.  of  mj(/fo=:a  shei'p,  a  RnM 
coin  ;  a  word  nf  Celtic  ori^n.  Cf.  Ir.  &  Manx 
VU'U  :  Gael,  vt'ilt ;  Wei,  mollt ;  Brpt.  mnnut=: 
A  wether,  a  sheep  (Skent) ;  Low  Lat.  viuUo  is 
Ity  others  derived  from  Lat.  mt(ii/its  =  maimed, 
mutilated. ) 
L  Literati!/: 

•1.  A  she'^p.    (Coitrprr:  Needless  Ah  rm.') 
2.  Tlie  flesh  of  sheep,  raw  or  cooked  for 

food. 

*  n.  FiffJirativeJy  : 

1.  A  gold  coin  of  the  relpn  of  Henry  V., 
▼aine  15a.  It  was  so  caltod  fmm  Its  beariii;^ 
the  inipressioD  of  a  Iamb,  with  the  I'-gend, 
Af/niis  Del  tpH  (ollis  pecatta  miijidiy  miserere 
mohis  (Lninb  of  God  that  taUest  Jiway  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  apon  us). 

"  A  Pn-iich  mitHon  for  every  biJe  I  b&ve  spoiled. "— 
Seolt:  Fntr  Maidnf  Ptrth.  I.  11-2. 

2.  A  prostitute;  a  woman  of  easy  virtue. 

(LaCEH  MUTTON.] 

mutton-bird,  & 

Ornith. :  (T.f^trnlaUi  (ProceUaria^  Lessont. 
Called  also  White  Night-Hawk.  {ChaLUnger 
Beport  (ZooL),  iL  144.) 

mntton-chop. «.    A  rib-ptece  of  mutton, 

having  the  l«>ne  cut  or  chopped  ott"  at  tlii 
■mall  eniL  The  term  is  also  applied  to  otlirr 
■mall  pieces  of  mtitton  cut  for  broiling  tiom 
other  parts  of  the  animal,  as  the  le^'. 

mntton-ham,  s.  A  leg  of  mutton  salted 
and  }>rei>.ired  as  hum. 

•mutton-monger,  ».  A  whoremonger; 
ftdeb.iuehcd  man.    [Mutton,  IL  2.) 

mntton-ple,  «.    A  pie  made  with  mntton. 

•  m^t- ton -fist,  n,  [Eng.  muitoHf  and  fist.] 
▲  large,  coarse,  red  flst  or  hand. 

"  He  who  MW  the  ■oldlor'n  tnuttanjUf" 

Uryden:  JuBOnai.  luvt.  XvL 

•  mftf -tin-]^,  a.  [Eng,  irnUton:  -v.]  Resem- 
bhtiif  mutton  in  any  of  its  qualities;  like 
muiton  ;  consisting  of  matton. 

fliu'tu-al,  •  mu-tu-all,  a.  [Fr.  mutuel, 
froiri  "Liit.  mj/Cinf-i  =  inu'lual,  lit  excliant;!''!, 
from  miUo  =  to  exchange  ;  Sp.  mutual  ;  Ital. 
mutiin.] 

1,  Reciprocal,  reciprocated  ;  reclprocilly 
given  and  received  ;  interchiingcd  ;  pertaining 
alike  to  both  sidcH. 

**Rvniifir1*1n(t  from  tlio  tnufii^/ nnlmoaltyof  wctA." 
— .l/.i.  -lu/.itf  ;  aui.  Bn-j.,  c»i.  xt. 

2.  Rclatin\;  to  or  atT-'Ctint;  two  or  more  to- 

fptlier  expially;  procr-.Mlin^  from  or  used  by 
wo  or  more  tot^eiher ;  common  to  two  or 
■bore  combined. 

*  ffsi  yet  oar  <m\ttual  traa  we  mlKht  emiilnv." 

Pope:  Homer;  HUid  X\\\.  177. 

^  Mnt'inl  \n  frerpiently,  but  Inc-orrectly, 
ved  ill  Die  i>hriiHe,  a  mutual  friend,  whi-ru 
■ominori  Rliouiii  ]irf'p«'rly  be  use*! ;  mutunt  ex- 
pppHMiiiR  strictly  a  reciprocity  or  coinmimlty 
of  fr.-liiig  or  ncti.in.  This  use,  however,  is 
■auclioucd  by  high  authority. 

"  ItKlTiinlMl  him  MD  onportntiltr  of  kcknowtoilglnfr. 
beforK  thrir  nftti-it  frirmU.  Xhht  ho  li>VMi  Ur. 
Wu^llo'a  aniuht«T.  ■-/t>rkr.,t :  Pickuttek,  oh.  llv. 

mutual- contraot,  9. 

BcfitAljiie:  Alt  fmjingoment  entered  Into  by 
two  or  mom  pcrHonrt  by  which  a  reelpriKjjil  ob- 
Hgaiion  la  raised  ;  the  one  party  being  to  give 


or  do,  orabstaln  from  doing  something,  in  ex- 
change for  sometliing  given  or  done,  or  ab- 
eUiiiied  frf)iu  by  the  other  party, 

mutual-debts,  «.  pi. 

Laic:  Money  due  on  both  sides  between 
two  persona.    {Bhuhstoiic.)    ISef-off.] 

mutual-promises,  s.  pi  Concurrent 
considerations  wlii.  h  will  Rupi)ort  each  otln  r, 
unless  one  or  the  oilier  Iw  void  :  as,  when  on-- 
man  promises  to  pay  money  to  another,  and 
he.  in  consideration  thereof,  promises  to  do  a 
ceit-iin  act,  &c.  Mutual  promises,  to  be  obli- 
gatory, must  be  sinmttaueous.  {Wharton.) 

*  mutnal-system.  s.  The  monitorial 
systim.     [Monitorial.] 

mutual-testament,  b. 

Imw  :  Wills  made  by  two  persons  who  leave 
thiMr  effects  reciprocally  to  the  survivor. 
(H'karton.) 

mu-tu-al-ist,  8.     [Enj;.  mtittial  :  -tit.] 

Z'M^l.  :  A  name  given  by  Van  Beneden  to 
"animals  which  live  on  each  other  without 
being  either  parasites  or  messmates."  (Ani- 
mal Parasites,  ch.  iv.) 

mu-tu-al'-it-y,  s.    [Fr.  muiualit^.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Tlte  quality  or  stite  of  being  mutual ; 
reciprocation,  interchan^'ii. 

"The  complete  mutualUt/  of  •diiptattou."— Poe; 
Work*  (ed.  IS'.lt.  U.  l*J7. 

*  2,  Interchange  of  courtesies  or  familiari- 
ties ;  intimacy. 

"iDterostlng  reel procltlee  and  mutttilltlet." — Cor- 
t]/t€:  Lett.  A  ^/xecJi^  of  Crvmioetl,  iil.  171. 

n.  Law:  The  state  of  things  In  which  one 
person  being  bound  to  perform  some  duty  or 
service  for  another,  that  other,  on  his  side, 
is  bound  to  do  something  for  the  former. 

mu'-tU-al-lJ',  adv.     (Eug.  mutual;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  mutual  manner,  recipi-ocally ;  by 
giving  and  receiving. 

"Under  the  atuptct'inn  liifltienee  of  gcnias.  ftrta 
and  •cleurea  grew  up  tiRi'i-ior,  and  mvtu'tVy  Ulus- 
tr-tfld  eju-'h  o\.\i(iT."—OiiUlnnUh  :  Polite  LeamiUfft 
tiU.il. 

•2,  In  return. 

**  Who  m>i(u)U!y  \\n.ih  nnawerod  my  affection." 
Shakctp,  :  Merry  Wive*  of  WimUor,  iv.  ft. 

•3»  In  common ;  conjointly,  equally,  alike. 

"  Pinch  him,  falriea.  mu'tKillif." 
8hake4p.  :  Merry  iyioet  of  WinvUor,  v.  & 

mu'-tu-ar-^,  s.  [Lat.  viutwxTius^  from  mii- 
(wits=  exchanged,  mutual. J 

Jjaw:  One  who  borrows  personal  chattels, 
to  be  consumed  by  him,  and  returned  to  the 
owner  in  kind. 

*  mu-tu-a'-tion,  ».  fLat.  mutunHn^  from 
muV Ktti'iw,  pa.  par  of  mntuo  =  t.T  borrow  ;  mi*- 
tuvA  =  exchanged,  mutual  (q.v.).] 

1,  Tlie  act  of  exchanging  ;  exchange. 

"0  l>If»iio.l  matatlon.  blcseed  mutua;tion.'—Adnm»  ! 
B*-.rti.  L  sua. 

2.  The  act  of  borrowing. 

•  mu-tu-a-ti'-tlous,  n,  [Lat.  muXxiatlclus, 
frnin  m\iCnatMS^  pa,  par.  of  niufuo  —  tt>  borrow.] 
Borrowed. 

"The  mtUui'iriottM  good  work*  of  their  pretended 
holy  lucii," ^M ore :  .4nl.ifjaiiitt  Idolatry,  cU.  X. 

mu'-tule,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mutultia  =  a 
modillion.] 

Arch.:  A  project- 
ing block  worl.i'd 
nndor  the  corona 
of  the  Doric  cor- 
nice, in  tlie  same 
situation  as  the 
modillions  in  tlio 
Corintliian  and 
Composit-6  orders. 
It  is  often  made  to 
slope  downward 
toward  the  most 
prominent  jkiiI,  and  has  usually  a  number  of 
Binall  gutt«o  or  drops  worked  on  the  under 
side. 

mn'-tn-ilm,  ».  {IaI.  =  a  loan,  neut,  sing,  of 
mutiius  =  exchan^eii,  mutual  (q.v.).] 

Sr«rs  iMio:  Tliat  contmct  by  which  «uch 
tiling's  arc  lent  as  are  eonsiuniHl  In  the  uae,  or 
Cfinnot  Ih!  used  without  their  extinction  or 
alinnation,  aa  corn,  wine,  money,  Jtc. 

mftx,  8.  [A.S.  tn/oT,  mix,  =  dung,  dirt.) 
[MixBN.]    Dirt,  Itltli.    </'roP.) 


mux,  v.t.     [il  I'X,  5.]    To  make  a  mess  of. 

"Mymothcriwid  McholMRnowe.  .  .  hnd  thoronifhly 
tnujr<-u  up  everythiug."— /ffaotnwre.*  Loma  iA/-jiie, 
ch-lxU. 

miix'-^,  mtick'-S3^,  a.  [Eng.  mux;  -y.l 
i»irt\",  j;l(Mjiiiy,  mucky.    (Prov.) 

"  It  H  IB  all  h.k-ikr^l  and  a"<l<len.  and.  a*  we  call  It. 
mufkty.' ~ /Had more :  Lomu  Juto'ie,  ch.  livL 

muz'-g^rfi-b,  .1.  [Arab]  A  Christian  formerly 
living  under  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Sp;iin. 

muz-a-riib'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  muzarab ;  "ic.l  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Muzarabs,  or  to  their 
liturgj'. 

muz'-zfncss.  ».  fEng.  mxusy;  -ncss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  muzzy. 

*  muzz'-ing,  «.    IMuzri'.J    Bemused,  mozzy ; 

piissing  time  stupidly. 

"  You  wi.uld  Ui-t  dftre  keep  m«  musxing  h*re."— 
Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary.  L  lis. 

muz'-zle,  •  mos-el,  •  mos-ell.  «.    (O.  Fr. 

'  moscl,  mJ(-S'i  (l-'r.  viufeau),  from  a  hypoiln'ti- 
cal  O.  Fr.  morsel,  a  dimin.  fr.  Low  I^t.  mirsv4 
=  (1)  a  morsel,  (2)  a  buckle.  (:i)  remorse.  (4)  a 
beak,  a  snout,  from  Lat.  morsus^s,  bili-,  a 
tooth;  mordco  =  to  bite;  Ital.  nuso  =  a 
muz2le.] 

1.  Tlie  mouth  and  nose  of  an  animal,  as  of 
a  hor.se,  dog,  &c. ;  the  snout.  Sotii' times 
applied  iu  coutempt  to  the  mouth  of  a  human 
being. 

"  And  like  a  greyhound  the  mntell  and  the  heid." 
LUgate:  Story  qf  Thebes,  pt  UL 

2.  Tlie  mouth  of  nny thing;  the  openini;  for 
entrance  or  disclnrge;  spec,  the  mouth  o( 
a  gun  or  cannon,  the  open  eud  of  the  pipe  of 
a  bellows,  &c 

"  Every  in.'ui  took  his  gun  to  pieces,  hid  the  lock  In 
hlB  clotli^s.  Btnck  A  ciirk  Ui  tlie  muzz'e,  stuppeU  ihe 
touch  hole  with  a  quill,  and  tlirew  the  wva|>ou  luto 
the  uext  pond."— Jtf«c'*a/<i^.-  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xvll. 

3.  A  gag  or  mask,  of  various  mnterials, 
placed  over  the  head  of  a  dog,  or  the  muzzle 
of  a  calf  or  vicious  horse.  (Chaucer:  C.  'i'., 
2,135.) 

4.  The  piece  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
plough-be;im  by  whii  h  the  traces  are  attaclieil. 
Also  called  tlie  bridle,  clevis,  or  pluugb-head. 

muzzle-cap, «. 

Ordn. :  The  cover  over  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
muzzle-lashings,  8.  pi. 

Naut. :  Roj'ps,  '2^  inch,  about  4  to  S  fathoms 
in  length,  nsL-d  to  lasli  the  muzzles  of  gun.s  to 
the  upper  j^art  of  a  port. 

muzzle-loader,  s.  A  gun  which  is 
loa'i'it  at  the  muzzle,  as  distinguished  firom  a 
breechloader. 

muzzle -ring, «. 

Ordn, :  The  rin^'  or  circle  surrounding  tlie 
muzzle  of  a  gun. 

muzzle-sight,  «. 

Ordtu  :  The  tnnit  siKlit,  screwed  Into  the 
swell  of  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  or  the  muzzle 
band  of  a  howitzer.  It  is  of  iron  or  st^'el,  eqnal 
in  height  to  th*-  disport  or  diflerence  !>etwfi'n 
thescnii-diametersofthe  base-ring  and  muzzle. 

muszlo-stoppor,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  tonipion,  to  close  the  mouth  of  ■ 

gun. 
muzzle-strap,  c 

Mitiu'ijr  :  A  br.iad  strap,  which  Is  buckled 
anmnd  a  horse's  mouth  to  stop  liin  biting. 

mitz'-zle.  •  mosol,  r.(.  &  i.    [Muzzle,  a] 
A,  Transitivf : 

L  Lit.  :  To  bind  the  mouth  with  a  rouzzlo, 
so  as  to  jirevent  from  biting  or  eatiiik'. 

"  Thi>u  «halt  not  tnuaUi  Ui»  uiouUi  ol  tbe  (UL  that 
tpeAditU  out  tho  corn."— I  Cor.  Ix.  & 

II,  Kiguraliivly  : 

*  1.  To  nistraln  from  hnrt. 

"  My  d.irvT  mua^ed 
"Lett  it  should  tdt«  It"  iiLuUr.' 

Sh.ilu$t>.     ninter's  TaU,  L  t. 
2,  To  keep  under  restraint;  to  prevent  from 
giving  vent  to  complnints. 

*  3.  To  fnn<ll«  with  tho  mouth  cIosa. 

"  The  nune  wu  theit  mtutJt'ty  and  coaxing  ei  ih* 
chVit. "—  L'  Kttrnni/e. 

*  B.  IntriiHM. :  To  bring  the  muzzle  or 
mouth  iM-ar  ;  to  fomlli'. 

"The  )M>ar  muafee.  aud  meUs  to  htm,  pat*  bU  )\nee 
to  his  iiiwuthaiid  lo  hlsafwa.'— /.  A'ttrufitf* 

mAt'Zf,  a.    [Eng.  rnvm  (2) ;  -y.]    Absent  In 


b6)l,  b^;  p6iat,  jd^l;  cat,  90II,  ohoms.  ^hln,  bonQh;  go.  gem:  thin,  ^his;  aln.  o^ :  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.     lAg. 
-Mtnn  -tian  —  Bhan.   -tion,  -slon  =  ahOn ;  -fion,  -flon  =  zhfin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -alous  ~  shus.    -ble,  hUo,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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mind ;   bewildered,   muddled,  tipsy,  stupid, 
cou fused. 

"His  wife  a  dull,  mtazf/  old  creature."  —  Jfad. 
D'Aiblay  :  Oiai-y.  i.  aos. 

my,  'mi,  poss.pron.ova.  [From  Mid.  Eng.  min 
=  iiiiiiL',  by  dropping  the  final  n.\  Mine; 
beii'iiging  to  me. 

%  My  is  only  used  attributively,  and  mine 
as  a  predicate  ;  tluis  we  say,  This  is  viy  book, 
tlii^  book  is  mint. 

my  -a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tiva  (mua)  =  a  kind 
ot  iiuissel  found  on  the  shores  of  tUeThracian 
Bobpliorus.l 

Zool. :  Gaper.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Myacid*  (q.v.).  the  shell  is  gaping  at 
the  ends  ;  the  left  valve  siuidler  than  the 
right,  with  a  large  process  ft)r  the  cartilage  ; 
Biphonal  fold  large ;  epidermis  inclosing 
siphons,  which  are  partially  retractile.  Ten 
recent  species  known.  Mya  arewiria  and 
M.  tnincata  are  found  throughout  the  Arctic 
Seas,  and  furnish  excellenc  food. 

my-a^'-X-dae,  s. ;'?.    [Myada] 

my-a-^i'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  ^.'o^  Omutx),  genit. 
fivoKo^  (_muakos)  =  the  sea-mussel ;  suff.  -mjs 
(lies).] 

Palceoiit. :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
luscs, family  Anatinidae.  The  shell  is  oblong, 
ventricose,  gaping,  thin,  often  concentncalty 
furrowed  and  granulated.  Known  species 
fifty,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Clialk. 
From  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  South 
Africa.    (S.  P.  lioodward.) 

my  -a-dse,  my-i9'-i-daB,  s.  pi  [Gr.  ixva^ 
(muax)  genit.  tivaxos  {muakos)  =  the  sea- 
mussel  ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  arlj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Zool:  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs. 
The  valves  of  the  shell  are  gaping  beliinrl, 
opaque,  and  strong,  covered  with  wrinkled 
epidermis;  foot  small,  siphons  united  and  re- 
tractile. Chief  genera  :  Mya,  Corbula,  Thetis, 
Pauopfea,  and  Tellina, 

my-il-gi-a,  s.  [Or.  jiO«  (?nws)=a  muscle, 
and  oAyos  (algos)  =  pain.] 

Path. :  Muscular  pain  ;  cramp.  Soreness  and 
stillness  produced  by  over-exertion  are  furms 
of  Myalgia.  Tliere  is  also  a  thoracic  and  a 
diapliragmatic  Myalgia.    {Dunglison.) 

my-all,  s.     [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 
myall- wood,  s. 

BoL  :  The  wood  of  Acacia  komalophylla,  and 
some  other  species. 

my-^e'-li-um  (pi.  my-$e'-U-a),  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Gr.  tivicq<i  {mukes)  =  i  mushroom,  a 
fungus.] 

Bot. :  The  spawn  or  vegetative  part  of  a 
fungus.  It  consists  of  inconspicuous  wliite 
down  and  strings  traversing  the  soil,  and  may 
be  filamentous  or  cellular. 

my-9e-lold, a.   [Gr.  fuJjoj? (mvkes)  =  a  fungus, 
and  €lfio«  {eiilos)  =.  form,  appearance.] 
Bot. :  Resembling  a  mushroom. 

piy -  ye  -  ta'  -  leg^  s.  pJ.  [Gr.  ^vioj?  (inukes), 
gonit.  ^vKTjTos  {i)iuk''tos)  =  a  f nngua ;  Lat. 
masc.  and  fem.  pi.  aJj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  CryTitogamic  plants, 
containing  Lichens  and  Fungi,  both  of  wliich 
have  mycelia,  and  derive  nourislunent  from 
tiie  matrix  on  which  they  grow,  and  from  the 
atmosphere.    (Berkeley.) 

my-ce'-tea,  s.  [Named  by  lUiger,  from  Gr. 
^irKTjrt'as  o-eio-jao?  (mnkctias semnos)  =  an  earth- 
quake, accompanied  by  a  bellowing  noise.] 

Zool. :  Howler.  A  genus  of  Platyrhine  or 
New  World  Monkeys,  family  Cebidae  (q.v.). 
They  are  the  largest  American  monkeys,  some 
being  nearly  three  feet  in  length  exclusive  of 
the  prehensile  tail.  The  thumb  is  not  op- 
posable, but  is  in  a  line  with  the  other  fingers. 
The  voice  is  extraordinarily  resonant,  owing 
to  a  bony  drum,  formed  by  a  convexity  of  the 
OS  hyoides,  and  (•r)mmiinicating  with  the  larynx. 
Ten  sjiecies  are  known,  front  the  forests  of 
tropical  America  between  East  Guatemala  and 
Paraguay. 

my-9ef-o-ma,s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  fxi'iojs 
(jmikes)  =  a  fungus.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  in  which  the  bones  and 
other  stmctui'esofthe  font  becnnie  infested  and 
ultimately  destroyed  by  a  niicroscopic  fungus. 


my-ye-to-phaf -i-dsB,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat., 
Ttiycetopluxgius) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idix.] 
Eiitom. :  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Necr^- 
^hagii.  The  anlennai  are  clavate,  tlie  body 
oblong,  obiong  ovate,  or  convex,  pubescent, 
abdomen  of  five  neatly  equal  segments.  Tarsi 
witli  fourdJstinct  joints,  exuept  in  ilie anterior 
feet  of  the  males,  which  have  only  three.  They 
live  in  boleti  and  other  fungi,  or  under  the 
bark  of  trees. 

my-ye-topli'-a-gus,  s.  [Or.  ^voj?  (mukes), 
genit.  uvKTjToi  {mukClos)  =  a  fungus,  and 
i^ayelv  {pliagpui)  =  to  eat.] 

Eniom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  femily 
Mycetophagidse  (q.v.).     Seven  are  Britislu 

my-9e-t6ph'-i-la,  5.     [Gr.   ^u'lo)?  {mukcs), 

genit.  fivKi}To^  (mukttos)  =  faUQiis,  and  0tAe'u> 
{phUed)=.  to  love.] 

Eniom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Myi-etophilid*  (q.v.).  There  are  but  twovery 
small  ocelli. 

my-9e-to-phil'-i-daB,  3.  p^  [Mod.  Lat. 
mycetophil(us) ;  l^at.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sntf.  -ida:.] 

E-iUom.  :  Fungns-niitlges ;  a  family  of  dip- 
terous insects,  tribe  Nemocera.  They  are  very 
active;  found  in  damp  situations  upon  herb- 
age or  on  leaves.  They  can  spring  I ly  means 
ot  their  hind  legs.     The  larvte  feed  upon  fungi. 

my-9e-t6-zd'-a,  s.pl.     [Gr  ^v«ij?  (mukes) 

genit.  ^iIicTjTos  (muketos)-=&  fungus,  and  ^wa 
(zOu),  pi.  of  t^woi' (coon)  =  a  living  creature.] 

Zool :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  certain 
abnonual  Rhizopods  of  low  oigauization. 

yny-yi'-na.,  s.  [Gr.  /lu'iojf  (mukcs)  =  &  fungus  ; 
Lat.  sutl".  -ina.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  shield  occurring  in  Breomy- 
ces,  and  liuhens  akiu  to  it. 

my'-co-derm,  my-co-der'-ma,  s.  [Gr. 
/ii><7)s  (mwArw)  =  a  fungus,  and  Btptio.  (ikrma)=^ 
skin.] 

Bot.,  &c. :  A  spurious  genus  rounded  on  the 
appeaiance  presented  by  uert^iin  fungi  and 
algals  when  developed  in  liquids.  Example  ; 
yeast  (q.v.).  If  they  float  or  grow  on  the  sur- 
face, they  are  popularly  called  flowers,  as, 
flowers  of  wine  ;  but  if  they  sink,  mother,  as, 
mother  of  vinegar.  When  mycoderms  find  free 
oxygen,  they  absorb  it  mpidly  ;  when  they  have 
totake  it  from  theliqnid  in  which  they  aregrow- 
ing,  its  withdrawal  hastens  decomposition. 

my-c6-der'-mic»  a.  [Eng.  mycoderm;  -tc] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  mycoderms. 

my-co-log'-ic,   my-co-loff'-io-al,   a. 

[Eng.   mycolag(y):  -ic,    -ica}.]      PerUimng   or 
relating  to  mycology,  or  fungi. 

my-col'-O-giat,  s.  [Eng.  viycolog(y^;  -ist.] 
une  who  is  versed  in  mycology. 

my -col'- 6 -gy,  s.  [Gr.  ^vioj?  (mutes)  =  a 
fungus,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Bot. :  That  branch  of  botany  which  investi- 
gates the  nature  and  history  of  fungi ;  a 
treatise  on  fungi. 

my-c6m'-el-atO,  s.  [Eng.  mycomel(ic):  -ate.] 
A  salt  of  mycomelic  acid. 

my-co-mel'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  ^vfoj?  (mukes)  =  a 
luiigus  ;  Lat.  m^l  =  honey,  aud  Eng.  surt'.  -tc] 
(See  the  compound.) 

mycomelic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:C^\i^'S,^0-vi,\\20.  Alloxanamide.  A 
monobasic  acid  obtained  by  heating  aqueous 
alloxan  with  ammonia,  and  decomposing  the 
resulting  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  Wlien 
freshly  precipitated,  it  is  transparent  and 
gelatinous,  but  when  dried  it  forms  a  loose 
yellow  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  the  alkalis.  Tlie  only  myconie- 
lates  known  are  the  ammonium  salt  and  the 
silver  salt,  the  latter  of  which  is  precipitited 
in  yellow  Hakes.  \\  'len  ommonium  inycomelate 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 

my'-cose,  5.  [Gr.  M-t'^nj?  (mittw)  =  a  fungus ; 
Eng.  suit,  -osc  (C'Aem.).] 

Chem. :  CjoH-wOii.  A  peculiarkind  of  sng^.r 
very  like  trehalose,  obtained  from  the  ergot 
of  rye.  It  forms  shining  rhombic  crystals, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  boiliTig  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ellier.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
dextro-rotatory,  but  it  does  not  reduce  cuprous 


oxide  from  alkaline  cupric  solutions.  Whea 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mycose  (fl 
converted  into  dextro-glucoae ;  with  strong 
nitric  acid  it  forms  a  detonating  compouii<l. 
Heated  with  acetic  acid,  it  yields  sacdiai  ides 
wliii-liare  undistinguisliablefrom  those  formed 
in  like  manuer  fi'oiu  dextro-glucose. 

myc-ter'-i-a,  s.     [Latinised  from  Gr.  fivKr^ft 

i^niuLtir)  —  the  nose,  a  snout.] 

Oimith. :  Jabiru  ;  a  genus  of  Ardeidie,  sub- 
family CicouiuK.  The  bill  is  turned  ui)  at  the 
tip.     [Jabihu.J 

myd'-a-US,  s.     [Gr.  ^w56?  (mudns)  =  decay. 
ill  alluaiun  to  the  fetid  smell  of  the  animal.] 

Zool:  Stinking  Badger;  a  genus  erected 
for  the  reception  of  the  Teledu  (q.v.),  some- 
times known  as  Ictonyz  zorilia. 

*myd-del-cste,  a.    [Middle.]    The  most 
middle  (a  double  superlative).     (CJiaucer.) 

my-dri'-a-sis,  s.    [Gr.] 

Pathol :  A  disease  of  tie  iris,  in  which  tha 
pupil  is  excessively  dilacod,  and  the  sight 
becomes  impaired,  or  even  entirely  lost. 

my-dri-&t'-ic,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  mytiri((wi«) 

(q.v.);  -alic] 

A,  As  adj. :  Dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  A  medicine  or  ngent  which 
dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  chief  are 
belladonna,  atropine,  stramonium,  henbane, 
all  derived  from  the  nightshade  order  of  plant*. 

my-el-en-9eplx'-a-la,  s.  pi.     [Myeleh- 

CEPHALON.] 

Zool :  (See  extrac-t). 

"  The  flub-kingdom  VertebmtA,  or  JHyelenctphntti,  li 
cbAract«riz.'d  liy  Die  dispusitlou  uf  the  i>riiicii  a1  uuua 
o(  the  nervous  aystein  In  a  uiediJiU  a>.ia.  <:oii»Utiii|{  ol 
tbe  I'l-alii  Aud  apiual  cord,  sitimted  aluittc  tlie  J^nkl 
R3iject  of  the  body,  behiiid  the  he-irt  mid  digeatlv* 
syitem.  and  euwlosed  lu  a  body  or  cartlliigiiious  c$mk 
coiiatitutiuga  Bplnal  column.*— WiMn.'  Cump.  AnaLg 
JnvertebrtUa,  p.  12. 

my-el-exi-9e-ph5l'-ic,  a,    [Eng.,  Ac  nnf- 

£lena:phal(on) ;    -ic]      Pertaining   to   or  eoa- 
necied  with  the  myelencephalon. 

"The  ■myrfcncffftalie  columoa."  —  OiPffTi .'  Ccmfi 
Anal.  :  Veriebrutft.  ilL  79. 

my-el-en-9eph'-a-l6n,    s.       [Gr.    ^u«A<k, 

five\6i' (mnelos,  nuieZou)  =  marrow,  and  cyx^ 
<lia\oy  (engkephalon)  =  the  brain.] 

Camp.  Anal:  The  cerebro-spinal  system; 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  vi''wed 
as  a  whole.  (Owen:  Comp.  Anal;  Vert^- 
brata,  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

my-el-en-9epli'-a-lous,  a,     [Eng.  myeUn- 

cephal(on) ;  -ous.]     Cerebro-spinal. 

"  The  myelon.  the  encephaloii.niid  their  nervea.  OOB^ 
atitute  the  muclemephaifiuaor  cerebru  simial  ayatem.* 
—Otcen:  Cojnp.  Anat.;  Vartebratv*.  i.  Ifiw. 

my'-el-in,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  myel(on):  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  name  applied  by  Kirchow  ana 
Beneke  to  a  peculiar  fatty  substance  extracted 
from  the  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs  by  means 
of  alcolioL  It  is  also  said  to  be  present  in 
young  clilorophyll,  in  flower  stfilks,  and  in 
certain  seeds,  especially  in  peas,  and  always 
accompanied  by  cholesterin.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  shooting  out  into  spiral  thicads  or 
loops  when  immersed  in  wat-r  or  in  a  sola- 
tion  of  sugar. 

my'-el-m©,  s.  [Gr.  fivcXicoc  (muelinos)^ 
marrow-iike;  Gcr.  viyelin.] 

Min. :  A  soft  amorphous  mineral,  of  a  yel- 
lowish wliite  to  reddish-white  colour.  Sp.gr. 
2-45  to  2-J3  ;  feel  somewhat  greasy.  Compos. : 
a  silicate  of  alumina;  fuiinula,  AloUgSiOj. 
Dana  places  it  with  Andalusite. 

my-el-i'-tis,  s.    [Gr.  (xv^Ko^,  fiveXov  (mueio$, 

muelon)  =  ttianow  ;  Eng.  suit',  -itis.] 

Pathol:  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord; 
(1)  acute,  (2)  by  raiiiollissemeiil,  (o)  by  unde- 
fined suppuration,  (4)  by  abscess 

my'-el-oid,  a.  [Gr.  ^vcAo?,  fj.vt\ov  (mueloa^ 
7*iiie/o?i)  =  marrow,  and  clfio?  (fh/oa)  =  form, 
appearance.]  Kesembling  manow  :  as,  ft 
myeloid  tumour. 

my'- el -on,  s.    [Gr.  fivtXo^,  fiveXov  (mneto^ 

ninrlon)=  marrnw.]   A  name  sometimes  givea 
to  the  spinal  cotd. 

my-el'-on-al,  a.     [Eng.  mvtJon;  -al.]    Per- 
taiuing  to  or  connected  with  the  myelon  (q.v.)L 
"  A  conttBTions  (Kirtiou  of    the  anterior  muelnnal 
coluiuua."— (/w«n  .■  Comp.  Anat.  ;   VertebraUa.  U   6S. 


Site,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  i^U.  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  siro,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8^ 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cuIj,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ce.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


mygalG— myopathia 
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Slj^g'-a-le,  8.     lGr.=  a  sHrew  or  field  mouse.) 

Zooiogj/: 

•  L  An  old  genna  of  Soricida  (Shrews)  con- 
taining the  Dt^Hiiiaiis.    [MvooALG.] 

2.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mygallda*. 
Tlie  8i>eciea  are  Urgp,  with  a  ruuv,'b  hairy  co:it 
nnd  stout  hairy  le^;^.  They  chiefly  Inhabit 
trupical  America,  tliough  suiiie  extend  to  the 
K-wt.  They  realdo  in  tiasunis  in  trees,  in  the 
rrevicea  lift  ween  stones,  Ac,  spinning  a  tubu- 
lar, silken  tlwelling.  The  best-known  species, 
hhi'jcd*  an'cHtorio,  was  alleged  by  Madame 
M'-rian  and  others  to  cateh  birds,  then  the 
notion  was  abandoneil ;  but  Mr.  B:itea  recently 
revived  it,  having  found  a  dead  and  a  living 
bird  in  thsso  spideni'  webs. 

Vti^g&l'-i  dn.  5.  pU    [Lat.  myffaZ(e);  fem.  pL 

»dj.  HUff.  -iWiC.j 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Ar.ichni'la.  the  typical 
and  only  one  of  the  tril>e  Tetrapneumones 
(Foiir-lunged  Spiders).  There  are  four  stlj,'- 
matlc  openings  towards  the  base  uf  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  spinnerL-ts  are  only  four,  two  of 
them  very  small.  There  are  many  species, 
BOMie  Iar>;e,  Inliabiting  warm  countries.  Most 
construct  silken  habitations.  Atypris  Snlseri, 
at'out  half  an  inch  long,  is  British ;  it  mak-s  a 
burrow  in  tlie  ground  which  it  lines  with  silk. 

Biy-l^'-bris,  5.  [Gr.  ftvXa$pi<;  (mulabris)  !n 
Photius  for  tivXoKpi^  (mnlnkris)  =  a  kind  of 
cockroach  found  in  mills  and  bakehouses.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cantharidae.  Myhxhria 
eichorii,  a  Comm(m  Indian  species,  ^f,  iruiira, 
Jif.  melanura,  M.  humeralis,  M.  proxima,  anil 
Jtf.  orientalia  have  been  recommended  as  snb- 
8titut<^3  for  cantharidcs,  {(SalcvXtQ.  ExJiU).  Rep.) 

*mylde,  0.    imild.) 

•mylde-ly,  adv.    [Mildly.) 

sny-UH^-ba'-te^  ».    [Myliobatis.) 

BW-U-4-bfi.t-3(-d»,  8.  pi  tM^  Lat.  mylio- 
hat{U)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat,  fem.  pi.  adj.  salt  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Devil-flshes,  Sea-devils,  or  Eagle- 
Tays,  a  family  of  nlagiostomoua  fishes,  of  tlie 

froup  Batoidel  (Rays).  Tlie  disc  is  very 
road,  owing  to  the  great  development  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  whicli,  however,  leave  tlie  sides 
of  the  head  free,  and  reajipear  at  the  extremity 
of  the  snout  as  a  pair  of  detached  (cephalic) 
fins.  Viviparous,  producing  only  one  at  a 
birth.  Tlie  species  are  generally  of  large 
size,  from  tropical  and  temj^erate  seas.  The 
dentition  consists  nf  flat  molars,  like  a  mosaic 
pavement,  in  both  jaws.  Dr.  Giinther  enume- 
rates Ave  genera :  Myliobatis,  Aetobatis,  Rhiu- 
optera,  Dicerobatis,  and  Ceratoptera. 

2.  PaltmjU, ;  Remains  have  been  found  in 
Tertiary  form.itlons,  from  the  Eocene  of  Shep- 
pcy  to  the  Norwich  Crag, 

piy-U-^  ba'-tls,  my-U-^ba'-tes,  s,  [Or. 
f*vX^  (mu/^)  =  (in  pL),  the  molars,  and  Lat., 
Ac  6a(ij(q.v.).] 

1.  Irhtky.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Jlyliobati'ljc  ('I.V.).  Teeth,  sexangular,  large, 
flat.  tesHellatcii,  those  in  the  middle  broader 
than  long,  several  narrower  ones  on  each  side  ; 
tail,  very  long  and  thin,  with  a  dorsal  tin  nc.ir 
ItJi  root.  There  is  generally  a  serrated  spine 
behind  the  fin.  Seven  sp'-cies  are  known, 
two  of  which  are  ICuropean,  one,  Myliohaii^ 
tUfiUa.  being  almost  cosmopolitan,  and  found 
CD  many  coasts. 

2.  Palwont.:  Teeth  of  species  very  closely 
allied  to,  or  perhaps  even  identical  with,  exist- 
ing Kpecles  are  found  in  Tertiary  formatii'iis. 
Ufunthtr.)  Mi/Hnhates  tnliajncu^  Is  froiu  tho 
Eocene  of  Sheppey.    (Owen.) 

•  myl  l-oun,  y.    (Million.) 

Vy-Ut-ta.  my-Ut-ta,  S,  [C,r.  M.IAtrra 
(MnliUa)  {)ler(KL  1.  131);  ace  &\sa  lUiwiiiison, : 
UerodotuSf  ess.  x.,  in  App.  to  bk.  1.] 

1.  liabyionian  it  As-tyr.  Myth. :  A  female 
divinity  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Venus. 
Dr  Oppert  considers  AlylitUi  a  corruption  of 
BjDiltis.  Max  Mdller  considers  this  identill- 
eatuni  proltablc.  In  that  case  she  is  tho  wife 
of  B.ial  and  t)ic  same  as  Astnrte  (q.v.). 

2.  flo(. :  A  genus  of  asrnmycctons  fimgf,  »inl>- 
•nier  Tui)*'rar'cl.  Mylitta  austmUs  is  a  larj^n 
trulBe,  weighing  nn)ro  tlian  two  pounds,  found 
In  Australia,  where  It  Is  called  Natlvo  broad. 

•myUe,».    (Milu) 

■rr-16-,  prff.  [Or.  fivXij  (mul?)  =a  a  mill.] 
CouDccted  with  or  resembling  muUr  teeth. 


mylo-hyold.  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  hyold  bone 
(q.v.),  and  tlie  molar  teeth.  Tikto  is  a 
mvlo-hyoid  groove,  a  muscle,  a  nerve,  and  a 
ridge. 

my-lo-oar'-I-iiin,  «.    fPret  mylo-,  and  Gr. 

Kapioy  {karion)  =  a  nut.] 

Bot. :  A  geaoa  of  CyrilUds.  [BacKWHU-r- 
TacB.) 

iny'-li-difll,  a.  [Pref.  my?»-.  and  Gr.  o5ous 
(o(iou>'i).  geuit.  bSovny;  (ndujitos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Pakeoni.  :  A  genus  of  edentite  mammals, 
the  best-known  s|x;ciesb<'ing.Vy^orfo;iroJji(5f(ts, 
which  reaclie<l  a  len^'th  of  eleven  feet,  slightly 
less  tlian  that  of  the  Megatherium,  which  it 
much  resembled.    The  dental  formula  of  the 

two  Is  the  same,  m  ^.  The  fore  feet  have 
five  and  the  hinder  four  toes,  the  two  external 
di^^its  being  nailh'ss.  From  the  Pliocene 
deposits  of  Central  Brazil, 

my'-nali,  s.    [Mina.] 

•  myn'-chen,  ».  [A.  8.  mMn^c«n,  mynecen, 
feuu  of  mutiec  —  a  monk  (q.v.).]     A  nun- 

*  m^n'-cher-^t  s.    [Myncuen.)    a  nunnery. 

myn-heer',  s.  (Dut.)  The  ordinary  form  of 
address  among  the  Dutch,  equivalent  to  our 
sir  or  Mr. ;  hence,  a  Dutchman. 

•*  And  wlflh  myself  a  Dut«h  mynheer.' 

Cowjfcr :  tlood  at  Olneif. 

my-^,  j^ref.  (Gr.  nv^  (mits),  gentt,  ^vrfr  (muos) 
=  a  uiusele,  a  mouse.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
muscles. 

2.  Resembling  a  mouse  ;  myomorphic. 


Lat. 

idxE.] 


my-d-ba-tra'-ohi-daa,  s.  pi.    [Mod. 

myobatr'adi(its) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -: 

Znol,  :  A  family  of  Amphibia,  order  Anoura, 
tribe  A^lossa.  They  are  Auetralian  toads, 
about  which  Uttlo  is  known. 

my-O-bit'-ra-chiis,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and 
Gr.  ^drpaxo^  {batracho:i)  =  a  frog.) 

Zool. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Myobatrachidie. 

my-d-car-ili'-tis,  ».  [Pret  myo-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  carditis  (q.v.).'} 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  tho  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart.  U  is  nuely  iiliopathic, 
being  generally  combined  with  pericarditis, 
endocarditis,  or  both. 

my-^tf-ar-ia,  «.    [Gr.  ^0?  (mus),  genit.  fi.v6v 

(jrtuos)=a  bivalve,  and  ieap«(«rtris)=a shrimp.) 
Pakeont.:   A  Silurian  crustacean,  perhaps 
akin  to  Leia  and  Estheria. 

my-o'-de^l,  s.     [Prof,  myo-  (2),  and  Or.  elBot 

{eidos)  =.  likeuess.) 

L  Zoot:  Lemming;  a  genus  of  rodents, 
family  Murfds.  sub-family  ArvicoliniB.  Two, 
or  jwrhaps  three,  species  are  known.  Myodes 
Umniuii,  the  Ijemmiug  tq.v.),  and  M.  lagurus 
and  M.  ohensis,  from  SilMTia.  ^f.  torquatus^ 
with  the  same  habitat,  is  sometimes  placed  in 
a  distinct  genus,  Cuniculus. 

2.  Palfeont. :  [LiiiMAisa]. 

my-a-dy-n?im'-Ic8, «.  [Pref.  myo-  (l),  and 
Kiig. '/j/fMimica(q  v.).]  That  branch  of  science 
uliieh  investigates  tho  ])rinciple9  of  muscular 
contraction;  tho  exercise  of  moscular  con- 
traction. 

my-o-dy-na-mSm'-S-ter,  my-o-dy- 

nim-l-Sm'-^-ter,  «.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and 
Kiig.  dyn/imnmft'-r  (q.v.).J  An  instrument 
for  measuring  tho  strengtli  of  tho  muscles. 

niy-6-ga'-l©»  «,  (Pref.  myo-  (-2),  and  Gr.  yoA^ 
(i;r[/.')  =  a  weasel.) 

1,  Znol  :  Desman  ;  tho  natatorial  geniw  of 
the  sub-family  Myogalime  Opv.).  Two  speci-s 
are  known,  Mt/ogaU  mosriiata  and  Jlf.  pyrenaiai. 
Tho  forim-r  species  Is  from  tho  sonth-enst  of 
Russia.  Its  total  length  is  about  sixteen 
Inches;  snout  long  ancl  proboscis-like;  toes 
webbt'd  to  the  bases  of  the  claws;  tail,  lorn,', 
acnly.  and  lat-rally  flattened.  }f.  jtyrennu-i 
is  much  Hnmller,  with  a  ronnd  tiil  and  longer 
anont.    Both  species  feed  on  aquatic  Insects. 

2.  PatfKont. :  Tho  genus  flrst  apiiears  In  the 
Miocene  dcirasits  of  Oermauy  and  the  south 
of  Franco. 


C 


my-^gil'-i-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myogal(e); 
Lot,  fem.  pL  adj.  sutf,  -idie.] 

ZnoL  :  Desmans  ;  a  family  of  Insectivon>a9 
mammaJs  oo-extensive  with  Myogaline  (q.v.). 

Vy-O-g^li'-naB,  B.  pK  [Mod.  Lat.  viyogal(e) ; 
Lat.  fuiu.  pi.  wlj.  sutf.  'ituH.] 

ZooL  :  Desmans  ;  a  sub-family  of  Talpld» 
(q.v.).  It  contains  three  genera:  Myo^ale, 
natatorial;  Uropailus,  terrestrial;  and  'Iro- 
tnchus,  fossorial. 

my-^S^'-lum,  «.     [Gr.  tivyaXij  {nugat^  "« 

ehrew  mouse.) 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Lillacerp.  tribe  Scillese. 
Myoin^um  7^(^m.<,  a  rare  British  plant.  La 
better  known  as  Omithogalum  niiians. 

my-O-gen'-ic,  a.      [Pref.  myo-  (1).  and  Gr 
yewaut  (gennao)  =  to  engender,  to  produce.] 
Pathol, :  Pro<lu<-cd  by  tho  muscles. 

myogenlo-parolysls,  >. 

Pathol.:  Infantile  paralysis;  the  essential 
paralysis  of  infants.  It  is  much  less  danger- 
ous than  paralysis  in  the  adult. 

my-o-gr&ph'-lc,  my  o-griph'-Ic-al.  o. 

[Eng.  viyograph(rj);  -ic, -i'-n/.  j  Ot  or  i>crtaining 
to  myot^raphy  or  a  description  of  the  muscles. 

my-o-griph'-i-Sn,  ».  [MvooRAPnY.)  An 
apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  the 
nervous  current.  It  was  invented  in  1850  by 
A  Helmholtz. 

Xny-Og'-ra-pWst,  «.  [Kng.  myography); 
-ist.]  One  versed  in  inyn-iaiihy  ;  one  who 
describes  the  muscles  of  animals. 

Biy-Sg'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Gr. 
a<J»ui  (grdph'l)  =  to  write.)  A  description  of 
,e  muscles  of  the  body. 

my-^-lem'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  myo-  (1),  and  Gr. 
\etitia(lem7nn)  =  i''ee\t  skin.) 

Physiol. :  The  delicate  menibranons  covering 
of  each  fibril  of  fleshy  or  muscular  flbre  ;  sar- 
culemma.    (Mayiie.) 

my-d-log'-ic,  my  o-log'-l-cal,  a,     [Eng. 

myotog(!f);  -h-,  -ioiL]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
myology  or  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles. 

my-5l'-5-gi3t.  ».  [F.ng.  myolog(y) : -ist.]  One 
versed  in  myology  ;  one  who  writes  or  treats 
on  the  muscles. 

my-ol'-d-lfj?,  9.     [Pref.  m.i/^-(l).  and  Gr.  \6yoi 

(logos)  — &  treatise,  a  lUseonrsc-l  A  scientific 
description  or  knowledge  of  the  muscles  of 
the  human  body. 

"To  Idstrttice  In  all  th«  part Itiilara  were  to  writ*  • 
whole  system  of  m^olog]/."—Cfieyn4:  i'hil.  PrincitAet. 

*  my'-d-mSn-C j^,  ».  [Pref.  myo-  (2).  and 
uMvreia  (niaytteia)  =  propheey,  divination.)  A 
Kind  of  divination  or  fortune-telling  by  tho 
movements  of  mice. 

my-d-mor'-pha,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  myo-,  and  Gr. 
fj.op'tiv  (nwrp/w)=  form.) 

Zool. :  A  section  of  simple-toothed  rodents. 
It  includes  six  families  :  Myoxldie,  Lophiomy- 
Idie,  Muridie,  Spalacidee,  Gcomyidte,  and  DU 
popidai. 

my-o-mor'-phic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  Ac.  myo- 
7nor]ih{<i) :  -ir]  Belonging  to  tho  section 
Myomorpha  (q.v.). 

my-  i-mor'-phiis,  «.     [Myomorpha.) 

Palnumt.  :  An  extinct  genua  of  South 
American  Chinchitlidie  found  in  Pliocene 
deposits  in  the  island  of  Anquilla,  one  of  the 
Antilles.  It  is  allied  to  Me^alonyx,  and  Is  of 
"special  Interest,  proving  the  etmncction  of 
the  larger  West  Indian  Islands  with  the  con- 
tinent some  time  in  the  later  Tertiary  period." 
(\rnllace:  Heog.  Dist.  Aniuu,  i.  14S.) 

my-A-n3f9'-I-tj^,  «.    [Or.   ^v«  (nii/.«),   genit. 
/1U09  ()/ii((M)  =  a  muscle.)    [Nki'Iiiutv.) 
Physiol. :  (Sec  cxtnu  i). 

Nenrlcity  l<i  oorivcrtllilo  Into  mifonM'p  and  Into 


rill*  of  iHtiir  (orcc.  Juat  ma  mnotiicitu  or  Ui« 
r  fciiro  limy  lir  <ll«|>aM>il  of  l>y  citiivvruuti  lutO 
b«it.~— OKwn  ;  AnuL  y»rtttrut4»,  L  lia 

my-i-no'-Btts,  *      (Pref.  myo*  (I),  and  Or. 

y6<ro^  (noaos)  —  a  disease.) 
Pathol. :  A  disease  of  Uio  nmscles. 

my-d-P&th'-I-9,  «.    [Prof,  myo-  (IX  »««1 

Ur.  ndeos  (ix'tho^)  —  suffering.) 
PathoL  :  The  samo  aa  MvoNoatra  (q.v.X 


bon.  b^ :  ptf^t,  J<5^1 ;  cat,  9ell.  choniB,  9hlii,  bench  :  go,  i^em ;  thin,  thta :  sin,  a« :  oxpoct,  yonophon,  exist,    ph  =  fi 
•**  fvn,  -ttRn  =  nh^n.    -tlon, -sloa  ^ahun;    tion, -jion^  ahuu.    -cloua, -Uoue, -sloua  -  aUua.     bio,    dlo.  ic.  -  bvl,  d^L 
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myopathic— myriea 


my-d-patll'-iO*  a.  [hng.  mjtOjhUkiia) ;  -to.] 
Pertainiufj  or  relating  to  myoj-atUia  (q.v.> 

my'-Spe,  my'-ops,  s.     [Ft.,  from  Gr.  uvuiiff 

im.u6ps),  genit.  nvCtTTO^  (mudpos),  from  ti.vto 
mud)  =  to  shut,  aud  wi//  {ops\  genit.  witm 
Opus)  =  the  eye.J    A  shoit-sii;hte<i  person. 

my-d'-pi-9,  s.    [Myopv.) 

my-6p'-io.  t  my-6p'-tic,  a,  fEnj?.  myop(e): 
■  ic]     Ri-latiiig  to  mynjiy  ;  e'nort-sightM- 

"  Perstins  who  aee  only  at  a  verf  short  distaoce  are 
<allcd  'njfopiie."~OanoC .  Phytic*  (ed.  Atklnaou).  p.  499. 

Iliy-o_po-ra'-9e-fle,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  myopor- 
(um) :  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -occfe.] 

Co(. :  Myoporads ;  an  order  of  PerigyTious 
Exogena,  alliance  Ecliiales.  It  consists  of 
Bhriibs  with  simple  exstipnlate  leaves,  axillary 
flowers,  a  five-parted  persistant  ealyx,  a  niono- 
petalous  hypngynous  corolla,  with  the  limbs 
nearly  equal  or  two-lipped;  stamens  four, 
di'lynamous,  sometimes  with  the  rudiments  of 
a  Hfth  ;  ovai-y  two-  or  fonr-celled ;  fruit  a 
drupe ;  the  putamens  with  two  or  four  cells 
each,  one-  or  two-seeded.  Chiefly  from  the 
Bouthern  hemisphere.  Known  genera  nine, 
species  42.    (Lindley.) 

my-op'-or-ad,  «.  (Mod.  Lat.  myopor{um); 
£ng.  autr.  -(uL] 

Bot.(Pl):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Myoporaceffi  (q.v.). 

my-op'-or-um,  s.  [Gr.  ji-'ai  (mno)  -=  to  shut, 
and  TTopos  ijpuros)  =  a  pore,  rufei'ring  to  the 
leaves.] 

Bot, :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myo- 
poracese  (q.v.).  About  thirteen  species  are 
known,  chiefly  from  Auatialia. 

my-o-pot-a-miis,  s.    [Gr.  mOs  (mvsX  genit 

fLv6';(mU('S) 


MYOPOTAMUS. 


Snutb  America,  ranging  from  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  to  about  15°  north  latitude. 

2.  Palceoni.:  Myopotamv so ntiquiLs,  described 
by  Lund,  is  from  the  boue-caves  of  BraziL 

my"  dps,  8.    [Myope.] 

my-dp'-8lS*  a.     [Gr.  fivla  (muia)  =  a  fly,  and 
wi^is  (opsis)  =  sight.] 

PathoL  :  A  disease  of  the  eyes  in  which 
black  spots  are  seen  passinj;  like  flies  before 

them.      [MUSC-E-VO  LIT  ANTES.] 

my'-o-py,  my-6*-pi-a,  s.    [Gr.  f-vioma  (mu- 
6pia)t  from  (xutii^  {}iiudp:<)  =  short- si giited. 

Optics,  £c. :  Near  or  short  sight,  a  defect  of 
the  eye,  produced  generally  by  too  great  con- 
vexity of  the  ournea  or  crystalline  lense. 
causing  the  focus  to  be  placed  not  on  the 
cornea,  but  in  fmnt  of  it.  It  occurs  in  early 
life  from  too  great  use  of  the  eyes  on  minute 
objects,  as  the  print  in  a  book,  especially 
by  inipeifect  lighL  It  is  corrected  by  doubly- 
concave  apectarles.  As  a  rule  the  defect 
diminishes  with  the  advance  of  age. 

my-os-chi'-los.  «.    [Pref.  myo-  (2),  and  Or. 
XeiAos  (cheilos)  =  a  lip  (0-J 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Santalacere.  An  infusion 
of  Myoschilos  ohlonguSf  called  by  the  Chilenos 
Senna,  is  i>urgative. 

my'-o-sin,    s.     [Gr.  jnw   (mus),  genit.  fivos 
(jnuos)  =  a  muscle.) 

Oi^m. :  The  chief  constituent  of  the  muscle 
plasma  enclosed  in  the  sarcolcmma  tubes  of 
muscular  fibre.  In  the  living  nmscle  it  exists 
in  the  liquid  state,  but  when  the  rigor  mortis 
sets  in,  it  curdles  completely.  Myosin  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  veiy  dilute 
acids  and  alkalis,  and  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
Bodium  chloride.  It  is  cnn'^'ulated  by  heating 
with  water,  and  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 


my-o  -sis,  8.  [Gr.  itvm  (m?w)  =  to  close  the 
eyes  or  lips.] 

Pathol.:  Permanent  contraf^ion  of  the  pupil, 
usually  caused  by  lriti.s.  When  it  exists  to 
such  an  extent  aj  to  obliterate  the  pupil  it  Is 
called  Synizesis. 

my-a-sit'-ic,  a.  &  «.    [Myosis.! 

A.  As  adj.:  Contracting  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

B.  As  sitbsL :  A  medium  or  agent  which 
contracts  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  1  he  chief  are 
the  Calabar  beau,  opium,  and  the  salts  of  mor- 
phia.   (Garrod.) 

iny-o-si'-tis,  $.    [Ot.  ^C?  (mus),  genit,  tiv6^ 
ijnw)s)  =  a  muscle;  Eug.  sulT.  •itis.] 
PatJioL:  Inflammation  of  a  muscle. 

my-O-SO'-tis,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nv^  (mus\ 
genit.  uuos  {ninos)  =  a  mouse,  and  ous  ioits), 
genit.  «t6s  (otos)  =  an  ear.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Boniiiinaceae.  tribe  Litho- 
spermete.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  straight ; 
tlie  lobes  convolute  in  Eestivation ;  calyx 
terete  in  fruit  ;  nuts  ovate,  compressed, 
smooth  ;  racemes  leafless.  Eight  are  British  : 
^fyosotis  2)alustris,  Creeping  Water  Scorpion 
Grass  or  For^'ct-me-not ;  M.  lingulata  or 
ccEspitosa  the  Tufted,  M.  repens  the  Creep- 
ing Water,  M.  sylvatica  the  Upright  Wood, 
M.  alpestris  the  Rock,  M.  arvensis  the 
Field,  M.  collina  the  Early  Field,  and  M. 
versicolor  the  Yellow  and  Blue  Scorpion- 
grass.  The  m.-yority  of  them  are  common  in 
their  respective  situations. 

my-O-SUT'-US,  s.  [Gr.  ^Gs  (mus\  genit.  ftvo^ 
tjnuos)  =  a  mouse,  and  oupd  {aura)  =  a  tail.] 

Bot. :  Mouse-tail ;  a  genua  of  Ranunculacefe, 
tribe  A.iemone«.  Tlie  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens  are  all  live  ;  the  petals  nectariferous. 
Two  known  species.  One,  ilyosums  minimuSy 
is  British.    (MoL'sE-TAiL.) 

my-^tfl'-i-tj,  s.    [Gr.  ^vs  (mus),  genit.  f&voc 
(miws)  =  a  imiscle.J 
Pathol. :  Muscular  contractility. 

my'-O-tome,  $.    [Pref.  myo-  (l),  and  Or.  roix^ 
{tome)  =  a  cutting  ;  rdfivw  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 
Zool :  (See  extract). 

"In  fishes  eai>eciftlly.  Riul  mrlly  In  amphibia,  the 
maacles  present  a  remai  kiihle  dei^Tee  •(  vert«brHt« 
Bet'uientfttioii,  the  k-reiter  i^art  of  the  musctes  of  the 
trunk  l-eiug  aiihilivUled  iuUf  zones  or  myronu;!  hy 
pnrtitionsor  aclerotonies,  (Wirtly  bouy  and  partly  car- 
tilaginous or  ineuil)ninouft.  which  extend  tmuHvereely 
through  the  walls  of  the  tniuk.  aud  correapond  in 
Dumber  and  poaitlou  with  the  vertebral  ami  costal 
Begmenta.'— Vuain;  Analumy  le±  I88J),  i.  186. 

my-ot'-o-my,  s.    [Myotome.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
dissection  of  the  muscles. 

2.  Surg. :  The  division  of  the  muscles  to 
remove  deformity. 

my-6x'-5f-da,  s.  pt  [Mod.  Lat.  myox^us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtp.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Myomorpha  (q.v.),  from 
the  Palsearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions.  There 
are  four  genera  :  Myoxus,  Muscardinus,  Elio- 
mys,  and  Graphiurus. 

my-ox'-'fis,  ».  [Gr.  ^uof«  (mitoxos)  =  a  dor- 
mouse :  /lu?  (Tnus)=  a  mouse,  and  b^vi  (oxus) 
=  sharp  snout.] 

1.  Zool.:  Dormouse;  a  genus  of  myomorphic 
rodents,  typical  of  the  family  Myoxidie  (q.v.). 
Three  species  are  known  :  Miji-nis  avellenarius, 
the  Common  Dormouse  ;  M.  glis,  the  Loir ; 
and  M.  nitela,  the  Lerot. 

2.  Pakeont. :  <See  extract). 

"  Two  species  have  been  detected  Id  the  Upper 
Eocene  (Gypaeouo  Beriea  of  Montuuirtre),  and  k  third 
from  bedsiif  Mioceue  aue.  Sevenil  huve  been  detected 
In  Pos1>Tertl:»ry  depoaita,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able  Is  .tf.  mentensi.*,  from  the  Maltese  Post-PHocene. 
Thia  form  is  de9crll>ed  by  Falconer  aa  lieing  "as  big  in 
comparison  to  a  living  dariiionse  as  the  bandicoot-rat 
la  to  a  mouse.'  "—yichiJton  :  Pttlteont.,  ii.  il>. 

myr'-ci-a,  s.  [Lat.  Mnrcia  =  an  epithet  of 
Venus,  said  to  be  taken  from  the  myrtle 
(q.v.),  which  was  sacred  to  her.  (Karr.  de 
ling.  Lat.  (ed.  Mull.),  v.  §  154.)J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtaeese,  tribe  Myrtcfe- 
From  300  to  500  are  known,  from  troj'ical  nnd 
sulvtropical  America,  Many  have  edible  fruits. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

m^-i-a-,  pref.  [Gr.  iuvpia?  (murias)  ~  ten 
tiiousahd.]    Many,  possessing  many  or  much. 

myr-i-a-c&n'-thoiis,  a.     [Mtbi acanthus.) 

Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Myiiacanthus. 


inyT-J-a-can'-tllus,  s.   fPtef.  myria-, andCto: 

aKai^a'(aJi:aiUfui)  =.  a  prickle.) 

Palceont.  :  A  genos  of  fossil  Raiidse  founded 
by  Agassiz  in  18:>7.  Morris  enumerates  three 
species  from  the  Liaa  of  Lyme  Regis. 

myr'-i-ad,  a.  &  s,  [Gr.  fivptA^  imuriaa).  genit. 
fivpid6o's  (inuriados)^  from  fivpio^  (murios)  = 
numberless.] 

A.  .^8  adj. :  Innumerable,  countless,  num- 
berless, inhnite,  manifold. 

*•  The  forests,  with  their  mi/rlad  tonffuee. 
Shouted  of  lil'.:nj."       tongfeUow  :  iiUva 4  DrtOKL. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

2.  Used  proverbially  of  any  very  great  nTim:> 
ber ;  multitudes. 

"  In  the  orchards  fed 
Myriad*  of  caterpillars  "     Longfellow :  Poff$  Talt. 

myrlad-xnlnded,  a.  Of  vast  and  ex- 
tremely versatile  intellect.    (Coleriilge.) 

m^'-i-a-gram,  myr'-X-a-gra.mine,  s. 

[Fr.  myriagravime^  from  pref.  myria-^  and  Fr. 
gra,mvi^.'\  A  French  measure  of  weight,  con- 
taining 10.000  grammes,  and  equal  to  22*0485 
lbs.  avoirdupuis. 

m^-i-a-li-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
pref.  viyria-,  and  Fr.  Hire.]  A  French  measure 
of  capacity,  containing  10,000  litres,  and  equal 
to  610,280  cubic  inches. 

myr'-i-a-me-tro  (tre  as  ter),  s.   (Fr.,  from 

pref.  myria-,  and  Fr.  vxHre  ]  A  French  mea- 
sure of  "length,  containing  10,000  metres,  and 
equal  to  1()  kilometres,  or  e-2138257  English 
nules. 

m^hi'-i-a-iii'-tej,  s.  [Gr.  ^upi'n?  (m«ri<M)  = 
ten  thousand  ;  n  connect.,  and  suff.  -iXes.] 

Palceont. :  Formerly  considered  a  genus  ol 
Annelids,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of 
Llampeter  in  South  Wales.  Myrianitis  McLeayi 
resembles  worm  tracks  with  marks  liks  those 
of  setse  or  rudimentary  limbs.  (Murchison: 
Siluria,  ch.  viii.)  When,  however,  the  stone 
is  broken  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  fossil  dis- 
played, itis  seen  to  l>e  a  U^f-like  expansion, 
perhaps  a  fucoid. 

m^r'-i-a-pod,  s.  [Mvriapoda.]  One  of  the 
Myriapoda  (q.v.). 

m^4-S,p'-6-da,    myr-i-op'-o-^a,  «.  pL 

[Pref.  myria-,  and  Gr.  iroOs  (pous),  geuit  no&ot 
Ipodos)  —  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  class  of  annulose  animals,  divi- 
sion Arthropoda.  The  body  is  generally  long, 
cylindrical,  or  flattened,  and  consists  of  more 
than  twenty  somites.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  ;  there 
are  antennae,  and  the  mandibles  are  often 
large  and  powerful ;  one  or  two  pairs  of  lega 
are  attached  to  each  segment  of  the  body. 
The  sexes  are  separate ;  the  internal  anatomy 
like  that  of  insects.  The  Myriapoda  live 
under  stones,  dead  leaves,  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  other  dark  places.  Some  are  luminous. 
The  class  is  divided  into  four  orders— Cliilo- 
poda  (Centipedes),  Chiloguatha  (Millepedes), 
Pauropoda,  and  Onychophora. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  oldest  known  Myriapode 
are  from  the  Coal  Measures. 

*  myr'-I-arcll,  s.   [Gr.  ^upidpx^s  (muriarch^sX 

from  fxvp'ot  (viurini)  —  ten  thousand,  and 
dpxai  (arcko)  =  to  rule,  to  lead.]  Acommander 
of  ten  thousand  men. 

m^h^-X-are,  s.  [Fr.,  from  pref.  myria-,  and 
Fr.  are,]  A  French  measure  of  land,  contain- 
ing 10,000  ares,  or  1,000,000  square  metres, 
and  equal  to  247-1143  English  acres. 

Xn^-ri'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  myrice,  myriea,  frum  Gr. 
p-vpiKfj  (murikc)  =  the  tamarisk  ;  not  the 
modem  genus.] 

Bot. :  Sweet  Gale;  Bog-myrtle;  the  typical 
and  only  genus  of  the  order  Myricarcffl. 
Myriea  Gale,  tlie  Sweet  Gale  or  Dutch  Myrtle, 
has  a  shrubby  stem  and  lanceolate  leaves, 
broader  upwards.  It  is  found  in  Iwgs  and 
moory  ground  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  Its 
leaves  have  a  pleasant  smell,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Islayand  Jura  scent  their  clothes  with 
them,  and  in  parts  of  Scotland  a  tea  is  niado 
from  them  ;  the  twigs  are  used  for  bed.s.  Tlie 
plant  yields  a  yellow  ethereal  oil,  which  after 
a  time  becomes  slightly  warm.  Formerly  ita 
leaves  were  used  against  the  itch,  and  by 
Swedish  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 
The  root  of  M.  cerifcra,  the  Wax  M>Ttle  or 


fite,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  sdn;  mute,  cfito,  cure,  unite,  cur,  riae,  full:  try,  Syrian.     80,ce  =  e;   cy=a.    yr  =  ir. 


myricacesB— myristone 
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Biy-tree  of  North  Anierica,  if  eaten  la  quan- 
tities, is  emetic.  The  Neiiaulcse  eat  the  fruit 
of  M.  sapida,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
eherry. 

znyrlca-tallow,  s. 

Chem.  :  Myrtlt -wav.  A  solid  fat  extracted 
from  tlie  berries  ot  3fyrt«i  cerifera.  It  Is 
palc-preen,  translucent,  brittle,  anil  has  an 
aromatic  taste  and  smell.  It  is  sohible  in  hot 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether;  ha*  a  sp.  gr. 
I-WIA,  and  melta  at  4S°  This  tree  Is  a  nativo 
of  the  S-iutti  Athinlic  Statts.  The  wax  is  ub- 
taincd  by  boiling  the  berries,  of  which  a 
biishi'l  will  yifld  4  or  5  pfiuinta.  It  Is  chi'-fly 
nsed  for  candles,  wliich  yield  an  ammutic  od-.'r, 
but  Rive  little  1ig:ht.  An  excellent  ficented 
soap  ia  also  made  Irum  Uiu  wax. 

m^-I-ca -ge-aa,  «.  pL  [Lat.  myrw<a);  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sud.  -acfiv.] 

Bot. :  Galewnrt3  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Amcntalps.  It  consists  of 
leafy  shrubs  or  small  trees  covered  with 
resinous  glands  and  duts;  alternate  leaves, 
ftnd  ameiitaceiius  flowers  ;  stamens  two  to 
eight,  generally  in  the  axil  of  a  seale-like 
bract;  anthftrs  two  to  four-celled;  ovary  one- 
celled  ;  fruit  drupaceous  ;  seed  solitiry,  erect. 
Found  in  America,  Eurnjie,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  India.  Known  geniLs,  one ;  species, 
thirty. 

m3h;-i-car'-i-a,  5.  [Lat.  myric(a):  fern.  sing. 
adj.  suiT.  -ariaj 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tamaricacese.  Myricaria 
germanica^  a  common  garden  plant  wilh  pink 
flowers,  has  a  balsamic,  bitter  bark,  formerly 
nsed  as  an  astringent.  The  leaves  of  .if. ' 
el'gaTis,  a  West  Himalayan  species,  are  applied 
in  India  to  bruises.  M.  luirbacta  is  nsed  by 
the  Mongols  for  tea,  and  the  woody  tissue  is 
considered  tonic 

mjhr'-i^ill*  &     [Mod.  Lat,  &C.  myrlc(a) ;  -in 

Chfm. :  That  portion  of  common  bees^vax 
which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcnhol.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  myricyl  palniitate,  Cl(JH•^l 
0^3iiH6i)O«,  and  when  heated  with  potiish,  is 
decotuposcd  in  the  same  manner  as  sperma- 
ceti, >'ielding  potassium  palnntate  andmjTicyl 
aleohol. 

«l^-i-5Jrl,  s.     [Eng.  myriciin)  ;  -yl  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  The  hypothetical  radical  of  myricyl- 
alcohot  (q.v.). 

myiicyl-alcohol,  s. 

CA*m. :     C30H62O  =  ^'JJfli  I O.    Myricyl. 

lydrate.  Melissic-alenhol.  Mclissin.  The 
tighest  known  akohol  of  the  series  CuH^n+sO, 
obt^iincd  by  heating  a  mixture  of  myriciu  and 
potash,  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  pre- 
cipitating with  harie  chloride,  and  exhausting 
the  precipitate  with  ether.  It  is  a  crj'stallinu 
body  with  a  silky  lustre,  soluble  in  boiling 
nicohol  and  in  ether,  and  melting  at  86°. 
When  strongly  heated,  it  partly  sublimes,  and 
is   jiartly  resolved    Into  water  aud   melene, 

myricyl -liydrate,  «.    (Myricti>aux>- 

BOI..J 

mft-i'6-li-tro  (tro  as  tor),  a,    [Myria- 

lATHa.\ 

•myr-i-O-log'-Ic-al,  a,  (rn-.  m^jrlotog(ur) : 
-ioal.]    Pertaining  ur  relating  to  a  myriologue. 

*  mfT-i-6l'-6-^iat,  <•  (Kng.  myriolon(ue) ; 
•ist.\  A  composer  or  8in;;er  of  a  msrrlologuc, 
usually,  if  nut  always,  a  female. 

*  niil^r'-l-6-lSg1te,  *.  [Fr.  myriologue,  myrio- 
logie,  tro\n  Mod.  Gr.  /ii'f>io  >6yt,  uoipo\6yt,  {>int- 
Hn'ngi,  m/iirologi),  fnim  Gr.  tiolpa^moiru)  = 
Cat«,  and  \6yot  {.f'>gos)  =  a  word,  a  sp'-eclu] 
An  extempore  funcral-sont:,  sung  by  females 
In  Modern  Greece  on  the  death  of  sonio  person. 

■sj^  I  o-no'-ma,  ^     [Prcf.  myrio-,  and  Gr. 

»'^>*a(«.'"u')  =  yain.J 

Jtot. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  snb-nrder  or 
tribe  Myrioneuiaceift.  Thn  froml  \n  )»anislticnl. 
foniiinjr  a  lint  Imsp,  be/irlng  cushion-liko  tufts 
of  decumbent  niam-iits.     (Grt_ffiUi£  ifenfmj.) 

m^-i-^nc-md'-^S-fD.  «.  p/.     iMod.  Uit. 

miyrioneini^u.) ;  l^t.  Irrn.  jd.  nd,i.  flnff.  -iicrn:^ 
Hot,:    A  sub-order  or  family  of  ParacefB. 


They  are  mlnnte  epiphytes,  consisting  of 
jointed  lilairents  spnuging  from  a  layer  of  de- 
cuMibent,  cohering  hlanienUs.  They  bear  obloug 
spores,  or  prol>ably  oosporauges  producing 
zoosp*jrvs.     British  genera,  four. 

myr-I-oph-yl-Ii'-tef,  s.    [Mybiophyllum.] 

Palaioh'it.  :  A  fossil  from  the  Knglish  Coal 
Measures,  resembling  Myriophyllum  (q.v.). 

mjhr-I-oph'-Jrl-loiis,  a.     [M^-riophyllum.] 

Having  very  numerous  leaves. 

myr-I-oph'-Jrl-lum,  «.     [Gr.  tivpCov  (muHos) 

=innuiuer-able,  and  itivAXov  (phullon)=  a.\c&{.] 
Bot.:  Water-milfoil;  a  genus  of  Ualora- 
gnceje,  tribe  Halorageie.  The  flowers  are 
monoecious,  the  mabs  having  an  inferioi- calyx 
of  four  leaves,  with  four  petals,  and  four  to 
eight  stamens  ;  the  females  a  four-lol>ed  calyx 
with  four  sessile  stigmas;  fruit  consisting  of 
four  se>sile,  sub-globose,  oue-celled  carpels, 
at  hist  seitanitiug.  Found  in  mo.st  countries. 
Known  species,  fifteen.  Three  are  Uiitish, 
Myriophyllum  verticiUatiim  is  the  Wliorled,  M. 
aliemifollnm  the  Alternate- flowered,  aud  Af. 
spicatum  the  Spiked  Water-milfoil. 

myr-X-d-ra'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  myrio-,  and  Gr. 
opn/xa  {korunm)  =^  a  ^iew.]  A  sort  of  landscape 
picture  made  of  a  number  of  separate  sections 
which  are  eapnbleofbeingassociated  in  various 
ways  so  as  to  form  distinct  scenes. 

myr'-i-o-scope,  ».  (Pref.  myrio-,  and  Gr. 
iTKOTTeuj  (i^UujttO)  —  to  see.]  A  variation  of  the 
kaleidoscope,  and,  like  the  latter,  depending 
upon  the  multiplication  of  iniagcs  which  coa- 
lesce in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  geometrical 
pattern.  A  square  box  has  a  sight-hole  in 
front,  and  at  the  rear  are  two  plans  mirrors 
which  are  arran^'ed  at  a  suitable  angle.  On 
horizontal  rollers  is  a  piece  of  embroidered 
silk  or  other  ornate  fabric,  which  is  moved  by 
means  rf  a  crank-handle  on  one  of  the  rollers. 
This  causes  a  pretty  display  when  the  orna- 
mental ligures  are  multiplied  and  thrown  into 
geometrical  apposition.  The  top  of  tlie  box  is 
of  oiled  nuislin  or  other  translucent  material 
which  admits  sufficient  light. 

myr-i-pris'-tis,  s.  (Gr.  ^tvpt'os  (murios)  ~ 
imnibcilrs.s.  aud  wptoros  (jtristos)  =^  toothed 
like  a  saw.] 

1.  Irkthy :  Anacanthopter>*gian  genusof  the 
fiiniily  BerycidiB.  Snout  short ;  eye  large  ; 
villiform  teeth  on  vomer  an<l  palatine  bones. 
Scales  large,  ctenoid.  Two  dorsals,  the  lirst 
with  ten  or  eleven  spines;  anal  with  four 
spines ;  caudal  forked  ;  ventrals  with  seven 
soft  rays.  Eighteen  species,  fioui  the  tropical 
seas  of  both  hemispheres,  the  majority  living 
near  the  coast,  at  the  surface.  Coloration 
principally  red  or  pink  on  the  hack,  silvery 
on  the  bides.  They  attain  a  length  of  about 
Ilfteen  inches,  aud  are  esteemed  as  food. 

2.  Palmmt. :  Tliere  is  a  species  from  the 
Eocene  of  Sheppey. 

mj^-ris'-tate,  5.     [Eng.  myrls(t!r);  -a/«.] 
Clieni. :  A  salt  of  myristic  acid. 
myiistate  of  benzoyl,  s.     rMvRisTo- 

BLNZUIC   ANHVDUlDt;]. 

myristato  of  ethyl,   ».       [Myihstic- 

myrlstato  of  glyceryl,  s 

Chem. :  Ct5n8(,06=  ^(§ jH^IoX, }  ^3-  Myris- 
tin.  A  solid  crystallizaule  lat,  olitained  from 
nutmegs  by  pressure  between  hot  iron  jilatcs. 
It  is  Insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  very  solublo  in  boiling 
ether.  By  drv  distillation  it  yields  acrolein 
and  a  fiitiy  acid. 

mj^-rfs'-tlo,  n.  (Mod.  Lat.  myri<if((ca) ;  -tc.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  nutmeg. 

myrlstlo-acld.  s. 

aiem.  :  CuU^aO^  =  ^^"""-^  |o.  A  mono- 
basic acid  occurring  as  a  glycerhlo  In  nutnipg 
butter,  in  otoba  fat,  in  dika  bread,  luid  iti 
small  quantity  In  cocoatnit  oil  and  sper- 
niai-etl.  It  may  also  l»o  jirodnced  nrtlHcially 
by  heating  cthal  with  potash  lime.  It  l«  most 
ea-dly  obtained  by  the  Kaponillciitinn  i»f  otoba 
fat.  Pure  myrlhtle  acid  crvhtnlbzcs  from 
alcohol  in  silky  ncerth-H,  which  nudt  nt  !>A', 
anil  Holidlfv  on'  ciMiling  In  crystalline  Bcnles. 
It  Is  Insolu^ilc  In  wnti-r  mtd  In  ftht-r.  but  very 
soluble  In  hot  alcohol,    Tho  myrlstrttes  of  the 


alkall-raetals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  not 
decomposed  like  the  stearates.  The  other 
myriatatcs  are  insoluble  or  6|»aringly  soluble. 
and  are  obtained  by  ])recipitation.  Myiistate 
of   copper,   C28H54Cu"04,   is    a  bluish-green 

iiowder  consisting  of  microscopic  needles, 
lyristato  of  lead,  C-^mPVOj.  is  a  whita 
amoi'jjhoua  jK>wder  which  melts  at  110'. 
Myristate  of  potash,  C1.II27KO2,  forms  a 
while  crystalline  soap,  s^tlubte  iu  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  In  ether 

myrlstlc-alcoliol,  <. 

CJiem.:  Ci4U3oO  =  ^'l*2^|o.  Mcthat  An 

alcohol  supposed  to  exist,  together  with  ethal 
and  others  of  the  same  series,  in  commercial 
spennaceti.     It  has  ne\er  been  Isolated. 

myristic -aldehyde,  s. 

Chfm.  :  Ci3H«7CiH».  Obtained  from  myrl^ 
tic  acid  by  oxidation.  It  nic-lts  at  5'.:'^,  and 
hoils  at  214*  under  100  mm.  pressure, 

myristic-anhydride,  s. 

Ckcm.:  C-isHsiOj  =  (CijHsrOViO.  A  fatty 
substance,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phos- 

F horns  oxychlori<le  on  potassium  myristate, 
t  melts  at  50%  giving  off  vapour  having  a 
disagreeable  odour,  and  is  T>ut  slowly  supoui- 
fled  by  boiling  caustic  potash. 

myriatic-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  CuU^C'2U5)02.  Myristate  of  ethyL 
Obtained  by  parsing  dry  hydrochlori-.  acid 
gas  into  a  hot  solution  of  myristic  acid  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  large,  hard,  easily 
fusible  crystals,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in 
ether.     Its  specitic  gravity  is  0  804. 

m^-ris'-tl-ca,  s.  [From  Gr.  fivpi^io  (mvrizS) 
=  to  be  fra;,Tant  with  ointment,  referring  to 
the  odour  of  the  fruit.  J 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myris- 
ticacere.  It  consists  of  lofty  trees  or  shrubs, 
generally  aromatic,  with  entire  leaves  and 
dioecious  flowers.  The  albumen  of  Myris- 
tica  viosckata  is  the  Nutmeg  (q.v.).  Its  aril 
the  Mace  (q.v.).  Af.  Otuhn  constitutes  the 
coarse,  stnmg  smelling  nutmegs  of  Santa  Fe. 
Those  of  Brazil  come  from  Myri&tiai  Biciiiba 
or  nJUciitalis;  it  is  a  tonic.  Those  of  Mada^^jas- 
car  from  M.  aatminata  and  m(tdag<iscaTitusi^ 
and  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  from  hf. 
spuria.  Another  ia  M.  tuinentoaa.  M.  /utica 
has  Imt  slight  and  evanescent  fragrance.  Af. 
corlicosa  and  Af.  longi/olia,  evergreen  trees, 
natives  of  Bunnah,  exude  a  red  resin.  The 
bruised  and  boiled  seeds  of  Af.  malabarica 
yield  a  yellowish  concrete  oil  applied  to  ulcers, 

mj^-ria-ti-ca'-^e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  myria 
tic(a):  IJit.  tern.  pi.  ailj.  sufl".  -ticea:.] 

Bot. :  Nutmegs  ;  an  order  of  Uiclinons  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Menisjiermales.  It  consists  of 
tropical  trees,  often  with  a  red  juice,  alternaie, 
entire,  coriaceous,  stalked  leaves,  and  axillary 
or  terminal  racemes,  Kloniernlt'S.  or  panicles 
of  minute  flowers,  each,  as  a  rule,  having  a 
cucullato  brtct.  Flowers,  unisexual  ;  calyx, 
trihd  or  rarely  qnadrilld  ;  fllnmente,  separate 
or  united  ;  nniher.-i,  three  to  twelve  or  more. 
Carpels  solitary,  or  many,  with  a  single,  erect 
ovule  ;  fruit.  iKiVcate.  Common  in  the  tropics 
of  India  and  AnuTica.  Known  genera  Uve, 
species  thirty-live.    (Lindley.) 

mSr-ri8'-ti-9in,  s,     [Eng.  myri-^dc;  -in.] 

Chem. :  Tho  camphor  or  st^jaroptcne  oi 
volatile  oil  of  nutmeg.    ((ru((.^.) 

mJ^-rtl'-tlo-Sl,  «■  [Eiig*  myristic,  and  <a/- 
coh)ol.] 

Chem. :  A  camidior  s'dd  to  exist,  togethe* 
with  abslnthol.  In  tho  od  of  wonnwootl.  It 
boils  at  2r2''-2lS%  and  yiehls  cymerie  on  dis- 
tillation with  xinciv  clllurido  or  phosptaorlo 
sulphide. 

m3^-ri8'-t*n, «.    [Kng.  myrts((i<;); -<«.)    (Mr- 

Ut^*TATE  OF  OLYCERVL-I 

jDJ^-tis-tO',  prff.    [Mvnn;T\  jtn,] 

myristo-boDzoio  anbydrido.  a. 

Chfin,:  C..ilIa?<>-j  =  C,,n.v:0-C:ll3<)0.  My- 
ristate of  l»cn/o>  I.  Troduccd  by  the  action  of 
U'nr.oybchlorldi'  on  iKitassium-myrislate.  It 
crvst.iIliwH  In  laminu',  ha\ing  a  i-ilkv  lustre; 
Insoluble  In  alrobot,  xli^rhtly  K<dubh'  in  Ptbcr. 
It  hnn  an  f)gn*«'flblc  odour,  and  melts  at  SS^ 

mS^-ris'-tone.  «.    |Eng.  m}trlft(ic) :  -oiw.1 
Chfni.:  Ca7llM0=  Ci4n270*C'isHj7,  A  cry»* 


hSU,  h6^ ;  p^t,  j<$^l ;  cat.  ^ell,  ohoms,  ^hln,  ben^b ; 
-olon.  -tian  -  ahaxu    -Hon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^on,  -ylon  - 


go.  gom ;  thin,  (bla :  sin.  as 
-  zhuu.    -clous,  -tloos,  -SloUB 


03cpoot,  Xonophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
sbus,    -bio,  -dlo,  Ac.  ■—  bcl,  d^i, 
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myrmeco-  — myrrlito 


tolline  substance  obtained  by  distilling  cal- 
cium-myristate.  Itfonns  colourless  nacreous 
scales,  stihible  in  boiling  alcohol,  inodorous 
and  tasteless.  It  melts  at  75%  and  solidities 
on  cooling  in  a  rafliatcd  mass. 

m^-me-CO-,  "prcf.  [Gr.  /xtipfiiif  (m(n»tt\x), 
genit.  ^u,)jx>j*cos  iyfiMrmikoij  =  an  ant.J  Feed- 
ing on  atits. 

myr-me-cd  bi-i'-nflB»  s.  ?)?.  [Mod.  LaL  myr- 
'tmcohl{\i&)i  Lat.  feni.  j-I.  ailj.  suff.  -itwb.] 

Z»nh  :  A  sub-family  of  Dasyuridse,  erected 
for  tlio  lecnptinn  of  the  aberrant  geuus  Myr- 
mecobius  (q.v.). 

myr-me-cd'-bi-us,  5.  [Pret  myrmeco-,  and 
Gr.  ^(os  ih{os)=  life.] 

Zqo\.  :  Tlie  typical  and  sole  genus  of  the 
family  Myrcjecobiinje.  Tlie  head  elongate, 
broad  behind  ;  muzzle,  long  and  pointed  ;  ears, 
ovnte  and  nf  modei'ate  size  ;  five  toes  on  fore, 
ballux  wauting  externally  on  hind  feet,  but 


WT^i^2^?^ 


MVRMECOB1U3. 

tlw  metatarsal  bone  is  present ;  no  trace  of 
pouch  -n  female,  the  young,  when  attauhed  to 
the  nipples,  being  concealed  only  by  the  lor-g 
liair  of  the  alidomon.  Myrmecohiiis  fasci^jtns, 
from  western  and  southern  Australia,  is  tlie 
only  speiies  known.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
an  English  squirrel,  nnd,  liki  that  aniuirl, 
lias  a  long,  bushy  tail.  It  lives  on  the  ground, 
and  feeds  on  ants.  Colour,  chestnut-red  ;  the 
hinder  part  of  the  back  is  marked  with  broad 
wliite  transverse  bai.ds. 

myr'-iae-cd-le-on,  s.    [Mvbmeleon  ] 

myr-me-c6ph'-a,-ga»  s.  [Pref.  mynrwco-^ 
and  Gr.  iftayelv  {p'luigciii)  =  to  eat.] 

Zool.  '  Ant-eater.  The  typical  geiuis  of  the 
family  Myrmecophagii.ae  (q.v.).  Body  rather 
compressed,  covered  with  long,  coai'se  hair; 
tail,  non-prehensile,  covered  with  very  long 
hair ;  ears,  small,  oval,  erect ;  eyes,  very 
small.  There  is  but  one  species,  the  Great 
Ant-eater  (q.v.). 

myr-me  co-phag'-i-dse,  s.  pi    [Mod.  I.at. 

mynnecophag{a) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -u/te.] 
Zool. :  Ant-eaters.  A  family  of  edentate 
mammals  from  the  Neotropical  region.  Myr- 
niecophaga  (q.v.),  terrestrial;  and  Tamandua 
and  Cycloturus,  arbon-al. 

inyr-me-coph'-a-gou3,  a.  [Eng.  myrme- 
cophaQ('():  -oiis.]  '  Uclnnging  to,  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  genus  Mymiecopliaga. 

"The  cen-ical  vertebrte  lio  nctnally  differ  In  two 
myrmrcoyhnffotiM  ai>ecie3."— Owrr*,  m  ZoqU  qf  Voyage 
af  licagle.  \.  87. 

miyr-me'-le-on,  t  myr'-me-co-le-on,  s. 

[Gr.  }i.vp}i.y\i  {murmex)  =  an  ant,  and  Ae'tuv  (ffJji) 
=  a  lion.] 

Entom. :  Ant-lion  (q.v.);  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Myrmeleontidae  (q.v.).  Myrmc- 
Uon  europfBiis  and  M.  fonnicarius  live  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  there  is  a  species  iu  India. 

myr-me-le-on'-ti-dae,  .•».  31?.     [Mod.  Lat 

viyrmeleon.  geuit.  viyrm/kont^is) ;  Lat.  fcin. 
pi.  suff.  'ida'.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  nenropterous  insects, 
sub-order  Planipennia,  tribe  Megaloptera. 
The  head  is  large,  the  nntennre  clavate,  the 
upper  edge  of  the  mandibles  toothecL 

myr'-ini-ca,  s.  [Gt.  liC^pfxr}^ {■murm.ex)=a.na.nt.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
MynnicinEe  (q.v.).  Umler  the  designation 
Red-ant,  Mymiica  riihra,  it  is  now  known 
that  three  species  have  been  confounded  : 
Ti2.,  Jlf.  niginodis,  M.  smbrinodis,  and  M. 
kcvinodis.  They  are  common  in  Europe, 
making  their  nests  under  ground,  in  the 
stumps  of  trees,  &c.  A  liouse  ant.  M.  molesta, 
was  introduced  into  England  from  Brazil  in 
or  before  1S28.  It  is  found  near  fireplaces  in 
some  bouses  in  great  numbers. 


myr-ini-^i-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  myrtnioia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  aUj.  sutf.  -iiwe.J 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Formicidae,  con- 
taining ants  in  which  the  abdominal  petiole 
has  two  knots. 

myr'-iiii-yine,  o.    [Myrmicinje.] 

Entoia. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sub-family 
Myrmicinse  (q.v.). 

"  Anotlier  Mt/rmic!tif  ant  [Mjp-rt^ca  tca^ritiodit)." — 
CastelVt  y<U.  Hist.,  v.  SSL 

myr '-mi-don,  s.  [Lat.  Myrmidones,  from  Or. 
MvpMt5o*'«  {Murmidones).    See  def.J 

*  1.  Gr.  Antiq. :  One  of  a  warlike  people  of 
Thrace,  ruled  over  by  Achilles,  and  taken  by 
him  as  bis  followers  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

"Come  here  ahnut  rae.  yon  my  Vprmid/jnt" 

Shaixsp.  :  Troilua  *  Crewidit,  T.  7. 

2.  A  soldier  of  a  rough  character;  a  ruffian. 
a  brutal  fellow  ;  one  who  executes  the  orders 
of  bis  superiors  ruthlessly  and  pitilessly;  an 
unscrupulous  follower. 

^  (1)  Myrmidons  of  the  law:  A  term  applied 
to  policemen,  bailifl's,  sheritfs'  officers,  or  such 
officers  of  the  law. 

(2)  Bow  Street  myrmidons :  Bow  Street  run- 
ners.   [Runners.] 

"When  Little'8  leadless  pistol  met  his  eve 
And  Bow  street  TnnnniUoiiB  etood  lanynin^  by." 
[iyron :  EngJith  Bardt  <t  Scotch  /:eviewert, 

•  myr-nu-dd'-ni-an,  o.  [Eng.  myrmidon; 
'ian.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resem- 
bling myrmidons. 

"  Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine. 
If  I  but  lead  thy  Myrmidoninn  line," 

Pvpe :  Uonier ;  Piad  xvL  67. 

mS^-rob'-a-lan,  my-rob'-o-lan,  s.  [T-at. 
myrolxdannm,  from  Gr.  juypojSaAoi'os  {muroba- 
lnnns\  from  /ivpoc  {mtnon)  ■=  a,  sweet  juice 
distilled  from  plints,  any  prep.ired  unguent 
or  sweet  oil,  and  ^aXavty;  (halanos)  =  an  acnm, 
a  nut;  Fr.  myrobalan,  mymholnn:  Sp.  miroba- 
lano,  mirobolano  ;  Ital.  mirobolano.] 
Hotany : 

1,  Sinrj. :  Terminalia  Clahvia^  and  others  of 
the  genus.    [Terminalia.] 

2.  PL:  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the 
or-ler  Combretjicea;  (q.v.). 

^  The  Beleric  myrobalan  is  Tcrminalia  bele- 
rica ;  Emblic  myrol)alans  are  the  fruit  of 
PhyUanthns  Emblica,  c;illed  also  Einblica  ojici- 
7ialis.    [Phvllanthus.] 

myTobalan-plum,  & 

Bot.  :  Prvnus  cerasi/cra  or  P.  domestica  My- 
'rohala}Ui,  a  North  American  deciduous  shrub, 
introduced  into  Britain  in  162D. 

m^-ro'-di-a,  s.  [Gr.  ttvpov  (muron)  =  frag- 
rant oil,  and  dff^q  (osm?)  =  smell.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Sterculiacese,  tribe  Helic- 
tereip.  Mymdia  angtisti/olia  is  used  in  Bnuil 
in  venereal  disorder. 

my'-ro-nate,  s.     [Eng.  myron(tc):  -ate,} 
Oiein.  :  A  salt  of  mi'-T-oric  acid. 

my-ron'-ic,  a,  [Gr.  pLXfKj  (muron)  =  a  sweet- 
smelling  ointment;  Eng.  suff.  -ic]  (For  def. 
see  etym.  and  compound.) 

myronic-acld,  $. 

Chem, :  CioHigNSoOj,).  An  acid  occurring  as 
potassium-myronate  in  the  seeds  of  tlie  black 
mustard.  Its  properties  are  unknown  in  the 
free  state,  as  it  decomi^oses  quickly.  Themyro- 
nates  are  inodorous,  soluble  in  water,  and  yield 
snlpho-cyanate  of  albyl  with  aqueous  myrosiiu 
potassium-myronate,  CiyHigNKSoOio,  is  ob- 
tained by  digesting  ground  mustard-seed  witli 
boiling  alcohol,  and  treating  the  residue  witli 
cold  water.  It  crystallizes  iu  silky  needles, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  quickly  converted 
by  myTosiu  into  grape-sugar,  oil  of  mustard, 
and  hydric  potassic-sulphate. 

*  my-rop'-O-list,  .s.  [Gr.  ^vpon-wATj?  (mvro- 
polc-A),  from  fivpov  (mnroii)=z  &  sweet  oil,  and 
TTwAe'ti)  (poko)  —  to  sell.]  One  who  sells  un- 
guents or  perfumery. 

my'-ro-sin,  s.  [Gr.  y.vpov  (jnuron)  =  a  sweet- 
smelling  ointment;  s  connect.,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-in.] 

Chem. :  The  ferment  of  mustard-seed,  pre- 
pared by  exliausting  the  pulverised  seeds  of 
black  and  white  niustanl  with  cold  water, 
and  precipitating  by  means  of  alcolioL  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  transparent,  colourless, 
and  gummy,  and  froths  when  agitated. 


my-ro-sper'-IIllll,  e,    [Eng.  myro8perm(um)£ 

-in.\ 

Chem.  :  The  name  given  by  Richter  to  Ch* 
portion  of  the  oil  of  Balsam  of  Peru  which  Iff 
soluble  in  alcohol.    {Cooley.) 

my-ro-sper'-miim,  s.  [Gr.  tivpov  (murox) 
=  a  sweet  oil,  and  trirfpiio.  isperma)  =  a  setrd.j 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  jtapilionaceous  plants,  tril  .1 
SophorciC.  MyrosperniiimperuifeTnim,  theyuii.' 
quinn,  furnishes  the  Balsam  of  Peru  (q.v.); 
aud  M.  tolui/erurn  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  (q.v.X 

my-rox-o-car'-pm,  s.  [Eng.  myrox(yiami , 
0  connective  ;  Girp(€iic),  and  sulf.  -iJi,] 

Chem. :  C^sU^i^Oq.  A  substance  extracted 
from  white  Peru  balsam  by  alcohoL  It  crys- 
tallizes in  large,  thin,  colourless  prisma, 
often  an  inch  long,  tasteless,  insoluble  la 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  melts  at  115'  to  a  transparent  glass,  which 
does  not  crystallize  on  cooling.  It  does  not 
unite  with  acids  or  alkalis. 

my-rox-yV-ic,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  myroryl(pn) ; 
Eng.  ailj.  suff.  -ic]  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  myroxylin. 

myroxylic-acld,  s.    [Mvboxylin.] 

my-rox'-yl-in,  s.    [Eng.  myroxyUon);  -in.] 
Chem. :  Tiie  name  given  by  Richter  to  the 
portion  of  the  oil  of  Balsam  of  Peru  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.    By  oxygenation  it  forma 
myroxylic  acid.    {Cooley.) 

my-rox'-yl-on,  s,      [Gr.  ^kvpov  (murmi)  = 
sweet  oil,  di.stilled  from  a  plant,  aud  ^vXor 
(pmlon)  =  wood.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  MjTospermum  (q..v.). 

myrrh,   •  mirre,  •  myrrhe,  *  myrre,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  mirre  (Fr.  myrrhe),  from  I-at.  viyrrha; 
Gr.  fivppa  (murrhd)  =  the  balsamic  juice  of 
the  Arabian  myrtle,  from  Ar;ib.  mi(rr  =  (l) 
bitter,  (2)  myrrh;  cogn.  with  Heb.  viarss 
bittei  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mirra.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  BulsamodeTidron  Myrrha.    (2.) 

(2)  The  genus  Myrrhis  (q.v.). 

2.  CheTTL.  :  A  gum  resin  which  exudes  frora 
BalsamodejuIroH  Myrrlui,  .1  shrub  growing  ic 
Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  It  occurs  in  irregular, 
roundish  masses,  called  "tears,"  varying  io 
size  from  small  grains  to  pieces  as  large  as  an 
egg,  semi-transparent,  and  possessing  a  red- 
dish-brown colour.  It  has  a  peculiai  and 
agreeable  fragrance,  with  an  aromatic,  bitter, 
and  acrid  taste  ;  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  chlorofornu 

3.  Pharm. :  There  is  a  tinciure  of  myrrh  and 
a  pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh.  Myrrh  is  a  stimu- 
lant, an  antispasmodic,  and  an  emmenagogue. 
It  is  given  internally  in  amenorrlioea,  lea- 
corrhoea,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  phthisis. 
Extemallj  it  is  applied  to  aphthous  aoro 
mouth,  spongy  gums,  &c    (Garrod.) 

mjrrrh-seed,  «. 

Bot.:  Myrospcrmum jmbescens. 

myrrh' -ic,  n.  [Eng.  myrrA;  -ic]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  frum  myrrh. 

myrrh'-in,s.     [Eng.  myrrh;  -in.) 

Chem.  :  The  portion  of  myrrh  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  has  tlie  odour  of  myrrh,  melts  at 
03",  and  is  soluble  in  ether.  Heated  to  168* 
it  swells  up  and  is  decomposed,  leaving  a 
redilish -brown  mass,  without  taste  or  smell, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  ia 
boiling  potash. 

myrrh'-ine,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  myrrhinus.]   [Mob^ 

KHINE.] 

A-  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  myrrhine  stone. 

"  Crystal  Rud  ntj/rrhine  caps  emltossed  with  eems,* 
A/Ulott  :  f-  R..  Iv.  U9l 

B.  .^3  subst. :  Murrhine ;  myrrhite  (q.v.X 
myrrh'-is,  s.    [Gr.  =  Sweet  Cicely.] 

Bot. :  Cicely ;  a  family  of  umbelliferoofi 
plants,  f  «mily  CaucalinidEe.  The  umbels  are 
compound,  many-rayed ;  the  bracts  few  or 
none  ;  the  bracteoloe  many,  membranous;  the 
fruit  very  elongate,  with  the  commissure 
broad  ;  tlie  carpels  very  convex  at  the  back. 
Two  species  are  known.  One,  Myrrhis  odorcUa, 
is  half  wild  in  Britain.  It  has  deltoid,  thrice- 
piimate  leaves,  is  aromatic  and  stimulant. 
Formerly  it  w;w  cultivated  as  a  pot  herb, 
and  is  still  used  in  Italy  in  salads.  {Sir  J. 
D.  Hooker.) 


f&te.  I%t»  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian.    eB,oe  =  e;ey  =  a.    ^  =  ir* 
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myrrh' -ite.  &    [Myrrbixb.] 

inyrrll'-^U,  $,    [Eng.  myrrh,  and  Lat.  ol{'Um) 
=  uil.] 

Chem.  :  The  essential  oil  of  mjnrh,  obtained 
by  (iitttilling  an  alcoholic  solulion  of  myrrliic 
with  water.  It  is  a  visciM,  bruwnish-^'reeo 
oil ;  8p.  gr.  1*0139  at  16*6%  boiling  at  206'. 

Bl3^rrh'-6-phdre,  s.      [hit  =  myrrh-benrer, 

Iioiii  Gr.  fivi'ij)a  (mHrrAa)=  iiiyrrh,  and  tftipto 
{phcra)  =  to  lnnr.] 

Art  :  The  myrrbophorcs  are  the  threo 
UarieSf  who,  "ns  it  bcj^'an  to  d.iwn,  came  to 
Bee  the  sepnlclire."  Thi-y  are  represented  as 
bearing  vases  of  myrrh  in  their  hands. 

•mjlTrh'-J^,  a.  [Eng.  myrrh;  -y.}  Redolent 
or  myrrh. 

"  Ai  poun  Aoma  pigeon  Crotu  llio  myrrhy  lund," 
Browning:   Waring. 

m^-rf-na'-5e-S9,  s.  vl  [Mod.  I^t,  myr- 
nn(^);  Lat  fetii.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acew.J 

Bot.  :  Ardisi:uls;  <»n  order  of  Perigy-nous 
Ex't^ens,  alliance  Cortiisalrs.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  handsome  shrub>i.  with  smooth,  cori- 
aeeous,  exstipulate  leaves,  sometimes  teriiate. 
Inflorescence,  generally  axillary,  in  innbels, 
corymbs,  or  panicles  ;  flowers  smull,  whitn  or 
red,  often  with  smdten  dots  or  lines;  calyx, 
four-  to  tlve-cleft,  persistent ;  corolla  four-  or 
flve-eleft;  stimcns  four  c)r  live,  with  anthers, 
opposite  the  st-gments  nf  tiie  corolla,  there 
al.so  in  some  cases  bein^  live  sterile  peUiloid 
ones;  ov:.ry  supei'ior  or  half  inferior,  one- 
celled,  with  a  fh;e  central  pLicenta  and  a  de- 
finite or  indi'tinite  nuniber  of  ovidcs ;  fiuit 
fleshy,  generally  one-seeded.  Found  in  tropical 
islaii'ls,  also  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ani-^rica. 
Ku<i\vn  genera,  thirty;  species,  320.   {Lindtey.) 

nyr'-^-ne,  s.  (Gr.  ^lvpfrlvo^  (murftinos)=  ot 
uiyitle,  from  m''Pto5  (iiinrtos)=  myrtle.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  order  Myrsl- 
naeese.  The  Irnit  of  iJyrxine  a/rlcnna  is  an- 
thelmintic. In  dropsy  and  colic  it  is  .ilaxati\e. 
The  gum  is  a  remedy  for  dy.iinenonhcea.  The 
berries  of  M.  bifaria  are  cathartic. 

tnyr-ta'-5e-», ».  pU  [Lat.  fem.  pi.  otmyrta' 
wiM  =  of  myrtle,  from  myrtiis  (q.v.).J 

Bot.:  MyTtle-blooms;  nn  order  of  Epigynous 
Exogpns,  idliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of 
tn;c8  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  alternate 
entire  leaves,  usually  with  transparent  dots 
and  ft  vein  running  parallel  to  the  mai-gin. 
Inflorescence  gcneially  axillary;  flowers  icd, 
wliite,  or  yellow,  never  blue  ;  cnlyx  valvate, 
four-  or  live-cleft,  sometimes  falling  off  in  one 
piece  ;  petals  fouror  live,  or  wanting  ;  stamens 
gfrnerally  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  rarely 
the  same  in  number,  sometimes  indefinite  ; 
ovary  inferior,  one-,  two-,  four-,  five-,  or  six- 
celled,  with  a  simple  style;  placenta  central 
or  axile.  Fruit  <lry  or  flt-shy ;  seeds  generally 
indefinite.  N.dives  of  Sfputh  America,  the 
East  Indies,  AuKtralia,  the  H-uth  Sea  Islanrls, 
with  a  few  in  Africa,  &c.  It  is  divided  into 
two  tribes— I^ptos[>ormefe,  with  capsular,  a?id 
Slyrteic,  with  liaccate  fruit.  Known  genera, 
forty-flve  ;  species,  1.300.    iLituiUy.) 

ID^-ta'-9S-ous  (or  9S  as  sh),  a.    [Mvrta- 

CKK.J 

Boi. :  Ofor  pertaining  to  the  Myrtacefe(q.v.). 

Ill5^r   tal,  a,  &,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  myrt<il*:'!.] 

Am  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus 

Wyrtus    (q.v.)  ;    as,    tlie    Myrtal   Alliance. 

{Lindlry.) 

B.  Aa  suhitt. :  A  plant  of  the  nllianco  Mvr- 

tales.    {lindley  :  Veg.  King'l.  (ed.  3rd),  p.  710.) 

in^-ta'-lea,  k.  pi.  [Ld.  myrt{n.'^);  masc  or 
frill,  id.  ail.r.  HUif.  -a/fj.] 

P.ot. :  An  alliance  of  Eplgj-noua  Kxogons 
with  i»olypi'tjiions  diehlamydeous  flowrrs ; 
axils,  placenta:,  and  the  embryo  with  little  or 
no  albumen.  It  contains  ten  orders :  Com- 
bretaeea?,  Alangiacece,  Chaiujelnuciacem,  Ila- 
lorngacefc,  Onagraceae.  llhizophoracejo,  IM- 
visiiiceie,  MolastomaccEe,  Myrtacese,  and  Lo- 
cythidaccie. 

m^r'-tS-SB,  «.  pL  [Lat  myrtiua);  fem.  pL 
atlj.  suff.  -ffK,] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Myr- 
taee:c  (q-V-X 

m^r  -tl-form,  a.  fT^at  mwr(M*=  myrtle,  and 
/iDoa  =  fnrni,  shni"-.)  Ilavlttg  the  appear- 
ance of  myrtle  or  myrtledwrrles. 


myr tlform- fossa,  s. 

A'i'ii.  :  A  sbjilit  depression  In  the  npper 
maxilUiry  bone.     Calle*!  aUo  the  ineisor-fos.sa. 

myr' -tie,  •mlr-tlc,  *m3rr-tll,  «.    [O.  Fr. 

myrtU,  dimin.  of  myrtr,  77M;«rfe  =  the  myrtle, 
fnun  LaU  mnrtus,  myrttts,  vii/rta,  from  Gr. 
fivpTOv(murt>^s),  from  Pera.  mur<i  =  the  myrtle.] 

1.  Dot.:  Myrtiis  communis,  a  native  of  Pereia, 
but  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Enn^pe  and 
gi-owii  in  greenhouses  and  sheltered  jdaeea 
Id  the  north.  Ity  di^titlatiun  it  yic-lds  an  ca- 
Rpriti;d  oil,  used  in  perfumery.  Al'ont  a 
hiuidredwei;;ht  of  the  leaves  yield  only  6  oz. 
of  the  iierfume  called  in  France  eau  d'anoe- 
The  leaves  are  used  in  cerebral  affection!,,  &c. 
The  fruit,  which  is  carminative  and  emetic, 
is  given  in  dysentery,  diarrhcen,  internal 
ulcera,  and  rheumatism.  Dr.  Emerson  says 
that  a  gargle  of  the  leaves  Is  used  in  aphtluc, 
and  a  paste  of  the  seeils  In  scorpion  bites. 
{Calcutta  ExJiib.  Rep.)  In  the  Gieek  arcbi- 
pcbigo  the  berries,  especially  tlio-^e  of  a  variety 
with  white  fruit,  are  eaten,  as  were  the  buds 
and  berries  liy  the  ancients.  In  Tuscany 
they  are  used  for  pepper,  and  also  made  into 
a  kind  of  wine,  tiiere  called  myrtidanimirn. 
The  powdered  leaves  have  been  used  in  bicily 
as  u  substitute  for  sumac 

2.  Scrijit. :  The  word  rendered  myrtle  In 
Sciipture  is  correctly  translated, 

myrtle-borry,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  myrtle. 

myrtle -bilberry,  s. 

Bot.:  Vacciniun  MyrliUus. 

myrtle-bloom,  s. 

B't.  (I'i):  The  Eu'zli^h  name  given  by 
Liudley  to  the  order  M)  rtacea;  (q.v.). 

myrtle-wax,  s.    [Myrica-tallow.) 

myr'-tus  (pi.  myr'-ti),  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
fivproi  {mi(rtos).]     [MvitTLE.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  order 
Mvrtace;fi  (q.v.).  The  tl.twers,  wliich  are 
yellow  or  white,  are  axillary  ;  the  petals  five  ; 
the  fruit  succub-nt,  crowned  by  tlio  calyx 
lobes,  divided  into  two  or  three  cells,  their 
seeds  kidney-  or  horseshoe-shaped,  with  a 
bony  shell ;  leaves  ojiposite,  entire,  dotted. 
About  twelve  species  are  known,  from  South 
America,  Central  Asia,  and  New  i^e;.land. 
Myrlus  communis  is  the  Myrtle  (q.v.).  All 
are  not  trees,  M.  Nummuluria  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  being  an  underslirub. 

2.  PI. .'  Jussieu's  name,  given  in  1789,  to 
the  order  now  called  Jlyrtaceie,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder. 

myr'-iis  (yr  as  ir),  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nvpot 
(t;ti(ro.»)  =  a  kind  of  sca-eul,  the  male  of  the 
Mura^na.] 

Jchthy. :  A  hypothetical  genus  of  Munenidse; 
possibly  it  may  be  only  a  larval  form  of  some 
other  species. 

myjSelf  • "  my-selve,  •  my-sllf  (pi.  tfiir- 

Selves'),  pom.     [Eng.  »ii/,  and  st//.J 

1,  Used  In  the  nominative,  after  I,  to  add 
emphasis,  or  to  point  out  more  enipliatically 
the  distinction  between  the  speaker  and 
another  person.  The  I  is  sometimes  omitted 
in  poetry. 

"  Mymlf  hath  oft«n  overhr^rd  thftn  wiy." 

.•iJiitketp.  ■  Titiu  Andronicii*.  Iv.  4. 

2.  Used  In  the  objective  as  a  reflexive  pro- 
noun. 

•my~8elre» •  my-selv-en, proru   [Mvself.J 

my'  si 'dee,  s.  /■'.  |Mnd.  Lat.  myit(ls);  Lat. 
lem.  pL  adj.  snif.  -itl'i:} 

Zool.:  Opossum-shrimps  ;  a  family  of  Crus- 
taceans, Older  Stomapoda.  The  form  of  tlin 
body  closely  approaches  that  of  the  shrimps  ; 
the  resemblance  to  an  opossum  is  In  the 
pouch,  formed  of  plates  nttaehed  to  the  abdo- 
minal legs,  in  wliich  the  female  keeps  first  tlio 
^^8  and  then  the  imiitaiuro  young.  They 
form  a  great  part  of  tlie  food  of  the  whalo. 

my'-sls,  <.  [Gr.  ftvatv  (m.w.*/ji)  =  a  closing  the 
lips  or  eyes  ;  ^£»w  (muu)  =  lo  close,  to  shut.] 

Zi'iil.  :  OpoHsum-shrimp  ;  the  typical  genua 
of  the  family  Mynidie  (q.v.).  Myn*  rham'vlfon, 
or  TM/r/firtJi,  the  Common  OpONxum-Hhrimp,  is 
a  native  of  the  northern  iMiropean  Sean,  «e. 
Jlf.  rrHcta,  from  the  great  lakes  of  ISwcden  and 
Nru  th  America,  Is  the  only  known  freshwat^^r 
8torna|iod. 


msrslsBtage,  s. 

Z<Mt. :  A  Rta;;e  in  the  development  of  certain 
CrusLiceans  (i'rawns),  in  which  they  closely 
resemlile  the  adults  of  Mysis,  a  genua  bdoDg- 
ing  to  a  slightly  lower  group. 

mys'-dpf,  «.  [Or.  ixv^  (mTts)  =  a  mftnse,  and 
oi^f  (ops),  Ci^  (dp3)=the  eye,  the  face,  the 
Count«jnanei;.] 

Pal'Tont.  :  A  genua  of  MuridaB  fOODd  io  tho 
Enceno  of  North  America, 

My-sore',  «.  &  a.    [Hind.  Mahfuha^tm.} 

C-'o7.  :  A  state  of  Southern  lud.a  protected 
by  the  British, 

Mysore-thorn,  & 

Bot.  :  Cirjtalpinia  »f;>forIo,  ft  srandent, 
8troni,'ly-armed  shrub,  forming  an  almost  Ira- 

Jienetiable  fence.   Hydcr  Aii  planted  it  around 
ortilied  places,    {firaluiin :  fiora  0/  iiom'My.) 

my'-sor-in, '.    [From  Mysor{e),  in  Hlndostan ; 

Eng.  sutr.  (Min.) ;  -t/or.J 

Af  in.  ;  An  impure  malachite  (q.v.)  contain- 
ing 9*02  per  cent,  of  water. 

m^s-ta-9X'-na,  s.  (Mod.  Lat,  ft-om  Gr. 
fi^KTTa.^  (must'u),  genit.  /luffroxo?  {mtislaJcos)  ^ 
the  upper liji.J 

Zool. :  Mystacina  tuhereulata,  the  sole  speciea 
of  the  group  Mysta(rin:p,  a  peeuliar  foi-m  re- 
stricted to  New  Zealand,  where,  with  Clialijuh 
lofma  tnbercnlatns,  it  rej>resents  the  indigenous 
mammalian  fauna.  It  has  the  jtecu.iar  pro* 
perty  of  folding  its  wings  and  rolling  up  the 
posterior  half  of  tho  interfemom!  membrane, 
thus  becoming  quadrupedal.  The  claws  ol 
the  thumbs  and  toes  have  each  a  small  talon 
projecting  from  tho  Iwse.  The  soles  of  the 
feet  and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  legs  are 
manifestly  atihesive,  and  their  structure  leads 
to  the  belief  that  this  species  Imnts  for  its 
insect  fooiJ,  not  only  in  the  air,  but  also  on 
the  branches  and  leaves  i>f  trees,  aimuig  wliieh 
its  ]teculiaiities  of  structure  piitbably  enamo 
It  t<)  walk  about  with  security  and  ease,  (fnxx 
Zool.  •i'oc,  187G,  p.  4tiS.) 

mys-ta-9i'-n0e.  s.  pi.  [Nom.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 

viy.-laciiia  (q.v.).j 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  Emballonuridw,  sulv 
family  Molossina;.  Tho  tail  perforates  the 
iiiterfcmoial  membrane,  and  ap|iears  on  it« 
upper  surface.     My.stacina  is  tho  sole  genua. 

m^s'-ta-c6-9etes,  5.  p?,  [MvsTArocETi.]  The 
English  form  of  the  scieulitlc  name  Mystaco* 
ceti  (q.v.). 

"  ThB  Mi/ntarocttct  apiwnr  At  flmt  nlplit  to  be  the 
n)o»t!ii>eclit1iztKl  niid  abomuitof  tlie  exjittuiit  Cetaeek' 
—£nc]/c.  lirU,  (ed.  Oth).  xv.  r-itj. 

m$^s-ta-oo-9e'-ti,  s.  pi      [Mod.  Lat.,   from 

Ur.  (j-vtrraf  (mu.s/oj:),  g.  nit.  /Lii;<rTaico?(j»iH.:/ti/,o4') 
=  the  upjicr  lip,  and  loiroc  (l^tos)  =.  a  sea- 
mon.ster,  a  liu^'e  lish.) 

1.  Zool.  :  The  Balsenoidea  (Whalebone  or 
Baleen  Whales),  a  sub. order  of  Cetacea. 
Genera,  Balierui,  NeobaUena,  Bachianectes, 
Megaptera,  and  Balicnoptcra. 

2.  I'aUcont.  :  The  sub-oitler  Is  represented 
In  the  early  Plioeene.  but  the  species  were 
generally  smaller  than  those  now  existing. 

mj^s-ta-c^'leu'-ciis,  5.  [Gr.  mvoto^  (m-ustaxX 

iii-]i\t'  fivaraKof:  (unis/ (/.(j.'j)  =   tho  upper  lip, 
tlie  niousiaehe,  and  Acukoc  (leukos)  =  white.) 
Irhrhy.:  A  genus  of  Xcnocypridina,  from 
Sumatra. 

*  m^s-ta-gSgr-Yo,    •  mj^s-tf^-g5^-Yo-al, 

a.  (ICng,  my  tafj(vj(ne) :  -it:.]  Kelaling  or  per- 
taining to  a  my.stagogue  or  mystagogy  ;  having 
tho  character  of  a  mystngo^Mu- ;  pcrt^Jiining  to 
the  inter])rotation  of  mysteries. 

"  Th«  mvttn'jnyirfjt  fllutiili)Ktloii>  of  thr  Or«At  AlWK 
linsnv."—i>i'jl>i/:  On  th4  Houi :  Conctmutn. 

*  mj^s'-ta-gdgue,  .■*.  (Lat  my^tagoju*,  from 
Gr.  ^v^rTay^uy6^  {musUtgi'ig(^),  from  itvartn 
(jHiMrr.t)  =  initiated  in  mysteiii's,  and  aywyot 
((if/f'tf/rt.-.)  =  a  lender;  ayu  ('i{;>*)  =  to  had;  rr. 
viy,fhigogue :  ItaL  mistngogo.\ 

1.  One  who  Interjirets  divine  mysteries. 

"Ttid  K|0'1'lir\ii  fntlUii{fnffH*t  tAiiglit  l(  Kiiii>iii;»t  thtll 
ajfAttfMl  Docreta."  —  tturbunon:  IHwInt  LroiUiJK, 
bk.  It..  H- 

2.  One  who  keeps  cliurch  relics  and  e\htbita 
them  til  Htran;;en«. 

■mi?8'  tft-g6fe-j^, «.    rMvsTAooouK.J    Tlio  In- 

U'li-nlaliou  of  myst»'hi-H ;  the  prinriplcs, 
practice,  ur  doctrineri  of  a  uiystji^ogui;. 


b$il,  b^;  p^t.  j6^1;  oat,  90II,  chorus,  ^hln.  bon^h;  go.  ^opi;  thin,  fhis;  sin,  09;  expoot,  ^onophon,  e:^Bt.    jh-  =  ir. 
•«lan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  =■  shun ;  -(Ion,  -^lon  -  2hiuL    -clous,  -tlous.  -slous  —  shiis.    -ble,  -dlo.  <^c.  =  b^l.  dfl. 
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myster— mythologically 


•mSrs'-ter,  s.    [Mister.1 

•  m$?S-ter'-i[-al,  a.  [En^^.  mystery  ; -al.)  Con- 
taining a  raj'stery  or  puzzle ;  not  easily  under- 
stood or  solved ;  euigniaticaL 

'*  Beauty  anJ  Love,  wlioae  story  Is  mygtertall." 

Den  Jonson :  Love't  Triu^nph. 

•  mjs-ter'-i-arch,    s,      [Gr.    ^v(TT7?pitipx^ 

{musteriarchli.),  IVuiu  ^lvtT■rr|^itov  {musteHon)  =^ 
a  mystery,  and  apxui  (iircho)  =  to  rule,  to 
direct.]  One  who  presides  over  mysteries. 
[Mystery  (1),  6.] 

mys-ter'-i-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  mysterieux ;  from 
L;it.  mysterimn^=-&  mystery  (q. v.)  ;  Ital.  & 
6|).  misla-h'm.\  Containing  or  of  tlie  nature 
of  a  mystery;  not  plain  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  obscure  ;  beyond  human  comprehension  ; 
mystic,  occult,  incomprehensible. 

"  MysteriouK  are  Hia  ways,  whose  power 
Briiitis  forth  tbut  uuexpecteil  hour." 

Cmvper:  Poetlenl  Ei/isUe  to  Lady  Austen. 

inj?S-ter'-5[-"nS-ly,  culv.  [Eng.  mysterious ; 
■ly.)  In  a  mysterious  manner;  in  a  manner 
beyond  human  comprehension ;  raystic;dly, 
allegnrically. 

"  Each  statr  tnvsterioKtly  vas  meant,  nor  stood 
There  alwitya."  MUton :  P.  L.,  VA.  616. 

m^s-ter'-i-oiis-ness,  «.  [Eng.  mysterious; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mysterious  ; 
obscureness ;  mystiealness,  incomprehensible- 
ness. 

"The  unavoidable  mytti'riouxne*a  of  the  chief  artf- 
clea  of  the  Christlau  rtliylou." — South:  Sermont, 
vol.  lil .  eer.  (>. 

*2.  Thnt  which  Is  mysterious  or  obscure  ;  a 
mystery. 

•mys'-ter-ize,  vX  [Eng.  myster{y);  -ize,] 
To  exi>ress  in  enigmas. 

"  MysierizivQ  their  eiiciicnis.  they  make  the  particular 
ones  of  tlie  twelve  trlltes  accouiiaoUable  nutd  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zoiliao. " —Brow/w:  Vulijar  Ar- 
rourt,  bk,  v.,  ch,  x. 

mys'-ter-y  (1),  *  mjrs'-ter-le  (1),  s.  [Lat 
•mysterimn,  from  Gr.  juvor^piof  {imistcrimi)  =a 
mystery,  from /iiiomjs  (mrw^^s)  =  one  initiatrd 
into  mysteries  ;  Mva>  {muo)  ■=  (1)  to  close  tlie 
mouth  or  eyes,  (2)  to  initiate  into  mysteries  ; 
Fr.  mystere;  ItaL  mlsterio,  mistero  ;  Sp.  mis- 
terio.  1 

1.  Something  above  human  comprehension, 
and  titled  to  inspire  a  sense  of  awe;  some- 
thing hidden  from  human  knowledge. 


2.  A  secret ;  something  carefully  and  inten- 
tionally hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  others. 

**  You  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  v%ystery." — 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  lit.  3. 

3.  An  enigma,  a  puzzle;  a  riddle;  sorae- 
tbiug  puzzling  or  hartl  to  understand. 

"  There  la  a  myxtery  in  the  soul  of  Bt.ite." 

Shakes/:  :  Troilut  &  CrestiUtt,  IIL  S. 

4.  The  Holy  Communion. 

**  My  iluty  ]s  to  exhort  you  in  the  mean  aeasoii  to 
consitler  tlie  itigultyof  thnt  holy  myttery,"— Common 
Prayer ;  Cummuuion  Sercive. 

5.  (PI-):  The  cousecrated  elements  in  the 
Eucharist. 

"  We  moat  heartily  thank  thee  for  that  thou  dost 
TOUchaafe  to  feed  us.  who  have  duly  rt'celved  these 
holy  myst'-ries,  with  thf  spiritual  food  of  the  itiict 
previous  K'hIv  tiiid  Blood  of  tliy  Sou  our  Saviinir 
Jesus  Chii^l.' —CoTntnon  Prayer  ;  Communioji  Sercu-a, 

6.  (PI-):  A  term  applied  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Komans  to  contain  secret  rites  and  cere- 
monies, only  known  to  and  prartised  by  the 
initiated  :  as,  the  Eleusiniau  mysteries. 

*inys'-ter-^(2).  •mys'-ter-ie(2i,s.  [A  cor- 
rupt, of  Mid.  Eng.  misfere  =  a  trade,  a  craft ; 
from  O.  Fr.  vtesticr  (Fr.  metiei-) ;  from  hat. 
miJiisteriwn  =  service,  employment;  miiiistf.r 
=  a  servant.  Tlie  jiroper  spelling  should  t»e 
mistery,  or  mistire,  the  y  being  due  to  confu- 
sion w  i  th  7ft  i/s(t  ry  ( 1 ).  ]     ( M  i  st  e  r,  ) 

1.  A  trade,  an  occupation,  aa  employment, 
a  I>rofession. 

2.  A  kind  of  niedireval  drama,  or  dramatic 
composition,  the  characters  and  events  of 
which  were  drawn  from  sacred  history.  They 
were  totally  devoid  of  invention  or  plot,  fnl- 
lowing  the  sacred  narrative  or  the  legends 
tamely  and  literally.  They  were  also  called 
miracle-plays.  (Miracle.]  Tlie  Mysteries  were 
succeeded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Morali- 
ties, in  which  we  lind  the  first  attempts  at 
dramatic  art,  as  they  contain  some  rudiments 
of  a  ]>lot,  and  even  attempted  to  delineate 
character  and  to  paint  manners.  Many  of 
these  Mysteries  still  exist,    Tliey  were  played 


by  members  of  the  different  crafts  or  trading 
companies.  Thus  the  collection  known  aa 
the  Chester  Mysteries  were  acted  in  that  city 
in  the  year  \'627,  and  contains  "The  Fall  of 
Lucifer,"  acted  by  tlie  Tanners;  "The  Crea- 
tion," by  the  Drapers;  "The  Last  Supper,'" 
by  the  iiakers  ;  '"I'lie  Resurrection,"  by  the 
Skinners,  &e.    [Morality,  4.) 

mystery-play.  s.    [Mystery  (2X  2.] 

rays'-tic,  "  mys'-tick,  a.  &.  s.  [Fr.  mystique 
Irmn  Lat.  vvj-^ticiis,  frmii  Gr.  (xvittiko^  (mvsii.' 
kns)  =  mystic,  from  nvim}^  (miisfes)^  one  ini- 
tiated into  mysteries ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  mistico.} 

A.  As  ac}jcctive : 

1,  Hidden  from  or  incomprehensible  to 
human  knowledge  or  comi>ieliensioa ;  mys- 
teriouii,  dark,  occult,  obscure,  s?ciet. 

"  CarHl  not  the  Ladye  to  t>etniy 
Her  m'/^tic  arts  in  view  of  d;iy.' 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  T,  U. 

2.  Allegorical,  embleniaticaL 

"Ceremonial  law,  with  all  its  ms/ttle  rites  ...  to 
m.tuv.  thnt  bestow  the  rcJidin^  ou  it,  seems  scarce 
Worth  it.'— fioyie;   WorJu.  i\.  2:%. 

*  3.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  mysteries. 
[Mystery  (1),  (5.J 
4.  Of  oriwrtaining  to  mystics  or  mysticism. 

B.  As  sxihst. :  One  who  is  addicted  to  mys- 
ticism ;  a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  mystic- 
ism ;  specif.,  one  of  a  religious  jiarty  wliicli 
arose  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
distinguished  by  their  professing  pure,  sub- 
lime, and  jierfect  devotion. 

"  But  why  before  us  Protestants  produce 
An  ludiau  mystic  or  a  French  recluse?" 

Cowper:  TVttfft,  129. 

mys'-tic-al,  *  mis'-tic-aU,  *  mys'-tic- 

all«  a.  [Kng.  my.tic;  -al.]  The  same  as 
Mystic,  a.  (q.v.). 

"These  tliiii'j"  are  ■mystictt n.i\A  not  to  bee  vnder- 
fitoodebut  by  Thaucthour  lilmseUe."— Oa«0(^«;  Oan 
llartholo'i^we  qf  Itathe.     iNuteJ 

mystical-theology,  s. 

Kcclesinl. :  That  branrh  of  theology  which 
deals  with  personal  spiritual  experience,  and 
lays  down  rules  for  the  attainment  of  a  high 
state  of  contemplation. 

1113^8' -txc-al-ly,  *  mis'-tic-al-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  mystical;  -ly.]  la  a  mystical  manner; 
allegorically. 

"  All  charactered  mt/ttlcaUy  there." 

Slirli/iff :  Domei-Uay  ;  The  Fifth  Boura. 

mys'-tic-al-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  mysticaX;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  mysticaL 

inys'-ti-9i^m,  s,      [Eng.  mystic;    -ism;    Fr. 

mysticisme.l 

Theol.  £  Church  Hist. :  The  views  of  the 
mystics ;  specially,  that  they  possessed  more 
direct  communion  with  God  than  did  other 
Christians.  Individuals  have  more  or  less 
held  this  view  in  every  age  of  tlie  Chuirh. 
The  creed  of  modern  mysticism  may  be  found 
in  the  universally  popular  Imitation,  atLii- 
buted  to  a  Kenipis  ;  somewhat  less  known  are 
the  poems  of  Madame  Guyon,  tnnslated  by 
C'owper.  The  piety  breatlied  in  her  verse  is 
most  ardent,  though  at  times  the  language 
used  is  more  familiar  than  is  usually  addressed 
to  God. 

mys-ti-fi-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  mystifying,  puzzling,  or  per- 
plexing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  mystified,  puzzled,  or 
perplexed. 

3.  That  which  mystifies,  puzzles,  or  per- 
plexes ;  a  puzzle,  a  mystery. 

mys'-ti-fX-cat-or,  s.    [Mystify.]    One  who 

mystifies,  puzzles,  or  perplexes. 

mys'-ti-fly^  v.t.  [Lat.  mystrrium,  and  jfo,  pass. 
of  fa  rfo  =:  to  make.}  To  involve  or  shroud  in 
mystery  ;  to  perplex.     [Mystery  (1).] 

mj^s-tro-pet-a-li'-nra,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
viystrrypetul^an)':  Lat,  lem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -inoi.] 
Bot. :  An  order  of  Rhizanths  parasitic  on 
roots.  The  stem  is  sheathing,  covered  by 
imbricated  scales  ;  the  flowers  in  dense  heads 
or  .s[iilces.  They  are  moroecioiis,  the  male 
flowers  being  on  the  upper  and  the  female  tm 
the  lower  part  of  the  spike.  The  males  are 
one-  to  thrce-valved ;  st^iinens  two  (?) ;  tlie 
females  a  three-lobed  stigma.  Fruit  a  rounded 
achene.  Akin  to  Balnnophoraceje.  Known 
species  two,  both  from  South  Africa.  (Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  £  Prof.  Balfour.) 


mys-tro-pet'-^lon,  «.    [Or.  ^uo-rpoi/  fmu^ 

trou)  =  a    spoon,    aud    viToMv    (petoiou)  =  ft 
leaf,  a  petal.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  theorder  Mystro- 
petalinae  (q.v.). 

•my-taHfism,  s.     [Gr.  ^vraJc«r/io?  (m«(o]ti»- 

mxis)  =  fondness  for  the  letter  /i.] 

B^t. :  Too  frequent  use  of  the  letter  m. 
{Eiicyc,  Londin.) 

myth,  'mythe,  s.  [Lat.  myfAo5  =  afab!e,  a 
niytii  ;  Gr.  fivOaq  (miUhos)  =anylhing  de- 
livered by  word  of  mouth. J 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Gen. :  A  fiction  framed  unconsciously, 
not  a  wilful  falsehood.  Such  nn  ths  arose 
most  coi'iously  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  hut 
they  do  so  yet,  especially  among  young  people 
or  the  uneducated,  there  being  the  closest 
analogy  between  the  mind  of  early  man  and 
that  of  a  child  or  of  an  untaught  person. 
Every  observation  of  nature,  every  event  in 
human  history,  every  attempt  to  undei-stand 
language  tended  to  the  niultipliealion  of 
myths.  They  have  been  divided  into  philo- 
sophical aud  historical  myths,  myths  of 
observation,  nature-mjlhs,  &c. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  philosophical  myth.  Accord- 
ing to  George  it  is  the  evohing  of  an  imaginary 
fact  from  an  idea,  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  legend,  which  is  the  evolving  of  an  idea 
from  a  fact.  When  the  Romans  of  the  Au- 
gust-an  times,  out  of  the  idea  liow  their  polity 
arose,  created  the  narrative  of  itneas,  hia 
misfortunes,  his  wanderings,  and  his  sultle- 
ment  in  Italy,  they  framed  a  myth  ;  when 
real  historic  facts  become  embellished  by 
fiction,  they  are  legendary. 

"  Most  of  t  he  Hotteutot  myt?ts  are  aolar  or  ceIe«tiaL' 
—Max  Mulier ;  Science  qf  lieligion  (1882J.  p.  28Cli 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  statement  partly  or  wholly  Cabolooa. 

(2)  A  euphemism  for  a  f;ilsehood. 

(3)  A  person  or  thing  which  does  not  exist: 
as,  He  is  a  myth. 

myth'-ic,  myth'-lo-al,  a.  lEng.  myth ;  -io» 
■ical ;  Fr.  viyrhiqiif.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  mytlis  in  the 
literal  sense. 

2.  Fig.:  Of  or  belonging  to  fabulous  narra- 
tions or  falsehoods. 

myth'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mythical:  -ly-] 
In  a  m>'thical  manner;  by  means  of  myths  or 
mythical  fables. 

myth-i-co-,  pre/.    [Mythic]    (For definition 

see  compound.) 

mythico-historical,  a.  Partly  mythi- 
cal and  partly  histoiical ;  partakiug  of  the 
nature  both  of  myth  and  of  history. 

"  This  expeilitiou  ia  properly  an  example  of  mgthlco- 
hUtiirical  iturmUve." — Lca>ia:Cred.  Early  Raman  Uitt, 

U9S5t,  ll.  608. 

my-thoK'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  ^Oflos  (m-uthos) 
=  a  fable,  a*  myth,  and  ypa.<\na  {graphd)=.to 
write.]  One  who  writes  myths ;  one  who 
narrates  myths,  fables,  or  legends. 

"The  etatues  of  Mars  and  Venus  hail  Tieeo  copied 
frout  Fulgeutius,  Boccicio'a  lavourile  mytlioyrauher." 
—  Warton  :  Uitt.  Eng.  Poetry,  \o\.  j.    {Addeudik) 

•  myth-o-clas'-tic,  a.  [Or.  ii.Z9o^  {muthos) 
=  a  fable,  and  leAdorij?  (Wasfe)  =  a  breaker  ; 
KXdui  (klao)  =  tn  break.]  Destroying  faith  in 
myths  and  legends. 

"In  this  mytfiodastic aee-'''~Spectator,  Oct.  15, 18SL 

my-tll6l'-6-ger,  s.     [Gr,  tJ.veo\6yo^  (mutholo' 

pns)  =  dealing  in  fables.]    [Mytuolooy.]    Tho 
same  as  Mvtholoqi.«!T  (q.v.). 

•  mjfth-o-lo'-gi-an,  s.    [Eng.  mythology; 

■an.]    A  mythoh'gist. 

myth-o-l6^-ic-al,  *  myth-o-log'-ic,  a. 

[Gr.  /jivHoXoyiKoi  (miitholoijikosX  from  ^u^o- 
Aoyi'a  (mutkalvgia)  —  mythology  (q.v.).]  IVr- 
taining  or  relating  to  mythology  ;  containing 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  myth  ;  fabulous,  mythi- 
cal, legendary. 
"  And  t.siii;;ht  at  schools  much  mythologic  atiiff. 
But  souud  rtligiuu  spariufly  euoutrli.  ' 

fowper:  Tirocinium,  IW. 

myth-o-los'-ic-al-ly.  <^dv.  [Eng,  mytho- 
logiml;  -/</.]  In  a  mythological  mannei' ;  ac- 
cording to  mythology  ;  by  tlie  use  of  myths. 

"An  essay.  .  .  jjhili'sophicatly,  Tnfrffto?«iPicrtW.v.  and 
emblematically  otftred."— I^'ooti.■  AVieiuc  Oxon.,  voL 
il.;  Bauet  Jones. 


lato,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  £all,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  v/ox^  who,  son ;  mute^  ciib,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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0:i^:  WHO  is  Vfi>e<l  in  invtlmloxy  ;  uii*  who 
writes  or  discourses  ou  ui>'tiiolug>'. 

t  my-thol'-O-grize.  t*.(.  [Eng.  mythnlofiiy)  ; 
-ize.]  To  relate  or  discourse  on  luythnlnjjy  or 
fabulous  history,  (^ttinlay  Jieview,  Nov.  10, 
ISa-i,  p.  C07.) 

*  myth'-o-logrue,  s.  [Mytuoloot.J  A  myth 
or  faille  iuvt-iittfii  for  a  purp<we. 

"  M'>y  we  III  :  O'lisuler  liU  hiHtoi  y  of  thf  FiiU  »s  ftit 
excellcut  niyrAo/(Vu«/'— O'ctUffj.'  Trant.  Sitttv.  (I'let) 

ltty-th6r-6-gy,  s.  [Ft.  mythologie,  from  Lat. 
htytliinu'jui :  Or.  fi.v0o\>tyia  (muthohf}ia\  from 
/iCdoi  (mutboa)  =  a  fable,  luul  Aoyos  (l''>OOs)  =  a 
word,  a  discourse  ;  \iyu  {lego)  =  to  tell.] 

1.  Cen. :  The  science  of  myths  or  legends  ; 
that  branch  of  soienre  which  investigates  the 
meaning  of  myths,  and  tlie  relationship  be- 
tween the  iiiyl''s  of  'lifferent  countries  or 
peoples  ;  a  treatise  ou  myths. 

"r«rti  of  m*rAo?(>?y»rerfhi;louB,  part*  of  tnythoJoffv 
»re  hiotoricnl,  imrt-  uf  ni'/tholo-jif  me  [xjctiail,  but  my- 
thoiof/v  rtA  n  \>hi>le  U  iieithor  rehgloii  nor  liistory,  nor 
philufcupl.y.  nor  VKivtry.     It  cciinpreheiiUs  all  the»o  to- 

e'ttit-r  under  th.it  iwcnlUr  fonu  of  expression  wlilih 
ii»tnnil  nnd  lnt«llfgi<>le  nt  n  certjiin  etnice.  or  nt 
ccrUiu  rvcurriiiK  sttues  lu  tlieOeveluiiiueutof  tliu)ii,-lit 
uiU  m-eeib.  but  wbUh.  ntU-r  Iwcoiniug  traiUtiun^iI, 
brLtinico  fretiiuMitly  unniilnml  anil  unintelligible,"— 
Max  Mnlitr :  .Sci«n«  of  Heligion.  \i\>.  252.  SM, 

2.  Sfec. :  A  system  of  myths  or  fables  in 
which  are  embodied  the  beliefs  of  a  people 
concerning  Micir  origin,  deities,  heroes,  &c. 

"Whftt  we  call  a  religion  differs  from  muthnloyuin 
the  anme  way  lu  a  clvihzed  Bti'^  doea  from  a  e.iv.ige 
tribe-"— Aitc« ;  Comparative  Philologu  (1874).  p.  Wo. 

^  Comfmmtive  mythology:  The  comparison 
of  the  niythohtgies  of  all  nations.  ProffssDr 
Sayce  consiilers  that  it  is  but  a  branch  of  tlie 
science  of  langunge.  Mytholo^'j',  he  says,  is 
founded  on  words,  and  the  history,  therefore, 
of  words  innst  t'Xpbiin  its  external  siile,  which 
Is  its  most  imi>ortant  one.  The  religious  in- 
stinct will  explain  the  internal  one. 

*  mytli'-o-plasni,  s.  [Gt.  fivdo^  (muthns)  = 
a  table,  and  'nXdirtxa  (plnsmn)  =  anything 
moulded,  a  Action  ;  TTXa<T<ria  (phifsn)  =  to 
mould.)     A  narmtion  of  mere  fable. 

*  mjrth-o-poB'  ic,  •  mytb-o-pa-et'-tc,  a. 

[Gr.  ^v6owoiov  (viuthnpoio^)  =  makiu^j:  IpRf-nds 
or  fables  :  fiv9<K  {muthos)  =  a  fable,  ami  n-oiew 
(poieo)  =  to  m.ike.]  Myth-makiog;  BUgg<*st- 
iug  or  giving  rise  to  myths. 

"ThfiB*  mythical  genfnl'xiles  .  .  ,  dn  not  belonff  to 
Uieearlleat  tnythopaic  tt^-ia^'—Cox:  Ititrod.  to  JJs/tho- 
logv.  !'■  3'- 

tmyth-d-po-e'-sfs,  ?.  (Gr.  iivOo<;  (imtthos)  = 
a  myth,  and  iroir|tn?  (;*oifsw)  =  a  making.]  The 
growth  of  myths. 

*'  It  la  In  keeping  with  the  nrlnclnlea  of  .Vitthnpofilt 
thatCalyinu's  litml  .  .  .  sboulil  bo  In  the  niiilst  of  tho 
Bvn^'—h'tary  .  Outlines  of  Primitiv*  BrlirJ.  p.  'il'\ 
(Notes.) 

ffiy-til'-i-dse,  s.  fj.  (Lat.  my((7(Ma)=a  sea- 
niussel ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suir.  -td(«.l 

1.  ZooL  :  Mussels  ;  a  family  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs,  division  Asiplionida ;  shell,  oval 
and  equi valve  ;  edges  elosely  titling,  ligamtnit 
Internal,  hin^e  edentulous.  Tlie  Alytilid:e  are 
mostly  marine,  and  iitt.ichfd  by  a  byssus. 
Chief  genera,  Mytilus,  Modiolus,  Lithodomus, 
and  Di'ciHsena. 

2.  Pahont. :  The  family  is  Palmnzoic,  some 
members  bning  from  the  Lower  Siltirian,  others 
from  the  Coal  Measures  and  the  Permian. 

my'-^til-ite,  5.    [Lat.  mylil{iis);  Eng.  suff.  -iU 
ii'altiont).  J 
CtoL  :  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Mytilus. 

my'-tl  lo)d,  ■•».  &  a.  \iJ\.t.  mytilns  ('i.v.X  and 
Gr.  «l6o?  (eUlos)  =  form,  resenibbuce.J 

A.  Aa  sttbstantive : 

Zm!.  :  An  individual  of  tho  family  MytllldBe. 

B.  As  o'lj.  :  Helongin';  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  Mytilidic. 

"  A  mylUoU  ■holl."— 0«of.  Uaa..  1B80.  p.  4U. 

my'  ti-lfi8*«-  [Lat..  from  Gr.  uvTvKo^{m,utuU>s) 
=  Mytilus  fthilis.     (Sue  def.).] 

1.  Zont. :  True  Mussel ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Myliliihu  (q.v.).  Shell,  wedge- 
shajied,  umltones  at  end;  It  moms  itself  to 
piles  and  stones  by  a  strong  and  coarse  bys- 
sua  World-wide  in  dial  ri  but  ion  ,  seventy 
recent  species  liave  been  describe.  Mytih>n 
edulU  ts  the  Common  Sea  Mussel  (q.v.)- 
Horace  (Sat.^  il.  4,  27)  (if  mytilus  be  not  a  inin. 
reading  for  mugilua),  attributes  jiurgativo 
qualities  to  It,  and  It  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(lii.  GO)  as  far  Inferior  to  the  oyster. 


2.  Palm>iit. :  Apparently  came  into  exist- 
eBuj  iu  I'ermian  tnucs. 

m^-a-moQ'-bss,  «.  pL    [Or.  M^Jfa  (miua)  = 
mucus,  and  Mod.  Lat.  amoilut:.] 

ZooL:  A  mime  given  to  Myxomycetts  In  a 
cci'taia  stage  of  development. 

myx'-i-ne.a.  [Gr.  Mufci/o<(m?ixfno8)  =  a8mooth 
bea-llsh,  a  slim'--lish.J 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  (.f  the  family 
Myxinidip  (q.v.).  There  is  one  external  braneh- 
lat  aperture  on  oaeh  side  of  the  abdomen, 
loading  by  six  ducts  to  six  branchial  sacs. 
Three  species  nro  known,  from  tlie  Noitli 
Atlanti«;,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Myxine  descends  to  a  depth  of  345  fathoms, 
and  is  generally  met  with  in  the  Norwegian 
fjords  at  70  fathoms,  sometimes  in  great 
abundance.    (Cunther.) 

myx-in'-l-dso,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viyxiji(e); 
tat.  fern.  adj.  sutl".  -ida;.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  cyclostomatous  fishes, 
with  two  genera.  Myxine  and  Bdellostoma. 
The  tishes  of  this  family  are  popularly  known 
as  Ilng-lish,  Glutinous  Hags,  or  Borers  ;  they 
are  marine,  and  their  distribution  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Gadidte,  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
of  which  they  are  frequently  found  buried. 
They  secrete  an  immense  quantity  of  glutin- 
ous slime,  and  are  considered  by  the  fisher- 
men as  a  great  nnis;mce,  as  they  seriously 
damage  the  fisheries  where  they  abound. 

myx'-in-oid,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  myxiM,  and  Gr. 
fl6o':  (.'((/us)  =  form.) 

Irhfhy.  (PL):  Tlie  fimily  Myxinidie  (q.v.). 
(Ihixicy:  Introd.  to  Class.  .4nt7it.,  p.  64.) 

myx-o-gas'-trcs,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  ^iJ^a  (toi«»)  = 
mucus,  slime,  and  ya.<m)p  (g(ister)  —  the  belly.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Kungals,  order  Gastero- 
mycetes.  There  isa  mucilaginous  matrix,  from 
wliich  arise  sac-like  dehiscent  peridia,  emit- 
ting an  often  reticulated,  filamentous  struc- 
ture, bearing  spores.  Tliey  grow  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  on  leaves,  or  on  the  ground.  There 
are  four  sections  :  Tricliiacei,  Stemonitei,  Phy- 
sarei,  and  ^thalinei. 

myx-d-gas'-trous»  a.  [Mvxogastres.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Myx'-gastres  (q.v.). 

inyx-o-my-9e'-tco,    mjbc-o  -my-^e'-te^, 

$.  yl.      [Gr.   y.C^a.  {vntxa)  =  mucus,  andfiJfojs 
{mukes)  =  a  fungus.) 

Bot. :  A  doiibtful  order  of  Fungals.  Alone 
among  plants  they  have  three  cells,  without  a 
cell  wall,  in  their  vegetative  period,  and  not 
combined  into  a  tissue.  Tliey  live  on  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  substances.  (Jhome.) 

inyx-6-my-9e'-toii3.  o.  [Mvxomycet^]  Of 

or  peitainiug  to  tho  Myxomyceta;  (q.v.). 

myx'-on,  s.     (Lat.  from  Or.  ^rfwi'  {muxon)  = 
a  tisli.     Supposed  by  Cuvier  to  be  either  Mu^- 
tcki  tricirrhatna  or  Cadus  lota,  tho  turbot] 
Ichthy. :  (For  def.  see  etyni.). 

mjbc'-O-pod,  s.  [Or.  tiv^a  (muxa)  =  mucus, 
shine,  and  jrou«  (j'ous),  genit.  iro£6s  {podos)  = 
a  rof)t.J 

Zool.  (PI):  According  to  Huxley,  a dlvUIon 
of  the  Protozoa  (q.v. X     [Uiiizopoda.] 

"It will  Iwconirciiirnt  todlitlnifnlnh  those  ProtoT.oa 
Willi  h  |k)ml;«  |>Mni.li.i.otlla  OS  MyX'>}iodt."—H"il>!]/  : 
AiuU.  Invert,  AiiimaU,  \i.  7«, 

mj^-op'-o-da,  a.  pi    [Myxopod.] 

myx-6-8p6n'-gi'»,  ».  pL    [Gr.  ^vfa  {mtuxi) 

^  mucus,  and  Tiroyyia  (sprm/jglii)  =  a  sponge.] 
Zool. :  An  order  of  Srongiae  (q.v.).  contain- 
ing soft  sponge  in  wliich  tho  skeleton  is 
absent.  According  to  Huxley,  it  only  con- 
tains tho  family  lialisnrcid;e.  with  the  single 
genus  Ilnlisarca.  (.Jther  authorities  make  it 
inelurle  also  the  family  Cliondrosiadie. 

mirx-6s'-ti^-miim,  my-zos'-ti-miiin, 
my  -  z6a' -  to  -  ma,  «.  [Gr.  fiO^a  (muj:a)=^ 
sllnie,  and  crofj-a  {it'oiim)  =  tho  mouth.) 

Zonl. :  A  genus  of  parasites  infesting  the 
Conmtula:.    (Mvzohto.mk.) 

"  MeUchnlkofT  roitartlB  .Vt/^ottomum  m  »  ponultto 
form  of  ft  polythn'tont  luint'llil."- /rn*;**:  Anat.  In- 
Prrt,  AntmalB,  |i.  02H. 

m^bc'^iis,  *.     (Gr.  ^"f*  =  mncnti,  sllmo.) 

Irhthy. :  A  genus  of  Mugllids,  dlflToring 
only  from  the  typical  gunus  in  having  the 
teeth  more  distinct. 


my  zom'-e-la.   «.      (Gr.   Mvf«  (niuj?5)  =  to 

BUck,  and  fttM  {nuU)^  honey. J 

OrtiUh. :  The  typical  genus  of  thesub-tamily 
UyzomeliuK. 

my-zd-nxe-li'-nse,  «.  p^    [Mod.  Lat.  myjom- 
el(u):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -inff.) 

Ornith. :    Honey-creepei-s ;  a  sub-family  of 
MeliphugidtP  (Uoiiey-ealers).    iDallaa.) 

my"-z6-8t6me,  s.    (Myxostomum.1 

Zf)ol  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Myx'  - 

stomum. 

"The  myxofftfmM  raaembia  trentktode  worm*,  bal 
they  have  symmetrical  sppendatfeB,  and  are  ouvend 
with  vibmtury  clUos.'— Kan  BenotUn:  Antmat  Air» 
tUa,  p.  C2 


IT. 

N.  The  fourteenth  letter  and  the  eleventh  son- 
sonant  in  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  a  den- 
tal nasal,  and  is  formed  by  placing  ttio  tip 
of  the  tongue  against  or  close  to  tlie  root  of 
the  upper  teeth,  and  emitting  a  voiced  sound 
through  the  nose.  Its  ordinary  simnd  is  that 
heanl  in  not,  tun,  done,  &c. ,  but  Iwfore  gut- 
tuials,  as  g  or  k,  it  lias  a  guttural  nasal  sound, 
alinoaft  equivalent  to  71^7,  as  in  sink,  link,  fiti- 
ger,  sin/fy  song.  &c.  Wlien,  however,  the  gut- 
turals belong  to  a  different  syllable  the  n 
generally  retiins  its  ordinarj' sound,  as  in  con- 
gratiilatef  engage,  engine,  &c.  N  linal  after  m 
is  silent,  as  in  avtumn,  hymn,  condevin,  &c. 
When  preceded  by  g,  k,  m,  and  p  at  the  be- 
gining  of  a  word,  the  n  alone  is  sounded,  as  in 
gnaw,  knotu,  muenionics,  pneinnatic,  &c  S  is 
always  sounded  before  initial  Ji,  as  in  snow. 
At  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  n  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  d,  t,  k  (with  g  it  forms  a  single 
8(mnd,  as  stated  above),  s,  sh,  z,  or  their  equi- 
valents, all  of  which  are  sounded  distinctly. 
In  tho  oldest  English  n  was  lost  before/,  th, 
and  s,  the  vowel  l>cing  lengthened  in  conse- 
quence, as  goose  (=  gon»),  Ger.  gans  [Gandkk), 
U)olk  (=  tonth),  Goth.  tuiUhus.  From  many 
adverbs  and  prepositions  it  lias  disappeared, 
as  hrside=  A.S.  bi.ndan  ;  beforr  —  A.S.  bt/oran  ; 
•icithiti  =  A-.a.  within7Ui7i.  It  has  also  been 
lost  in  other  words,  as  e??=A.S.  eln ;  eve  = 
A.S.  (e/en;  eleven  =  A.S.  erutleof;  mill  = 
A.S.  viylen  (miln).  N  is  found  intiusive  ia 
several  words,  as  in  nightingale  =  A.S.  nichte- 
gale  ;  messrnger  =  Mid.  Eng.  Tnes^ager  (0.  Fr. 
messagier):  >)«ssen7fr=  Mid.  Eng.  passager(0. 
Kr.  passagit-r) ;  scavenger,  originally  scuvager. 
A  final  n  lias  been  added  in  a  few  cases,  as 
bittern  =  Mid.  Eng.  buiore,  Fr.  bvtor ;  marttn 
=^Iid.  Eng.  mearih.  As  a  final,  n  liiis  in  many 
cases  been  strengthened  by  d  or  /,  as  in  iyrnnt^ 
sound,  thunder,  &c.  N  has  lieen  replaced  by  m 
in  smack  =  A.S.  STiare  (boat);  hnnp  =  AS. 
hnni:i>:  tempt  —  Fr.  tenter  ;  ivlluvi  =  F'r.  I'elin  ; 
cinii/nrt  =0,  Fr.  con/ort,  Lat.  con/orto,  &c.  It 
has  become  I  infiannel,  formerly /anueu.  An 
initial  II  is  in  several  Citses  fmind  prefixed  to 
a  word  whiclt  nroperly  begins  witii  a  vowel  ; 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  final  n  of  muw 
(viiit)  or  «ii :  thus  an  ewt,  an  ekcmivu,  rnins 
uncle,  became  resjiectively.  o  iincf,  a  nick- 
name,  my  nuncle.  Ou  tho  other  hand  an  Ini- 
tial n  has  in  mupv  cases  Wen  drojtped  ftoia 
the  word,  and  beomie  attached  to  the  article 
a  preceding:  as,  an  adder,  an  apron,  an  ai^ 
ger,  an  umpire,  an  orange,  for  a  nadder,  a 
napron,  a  nauger,  a  nnmpire,  a  norange,  &c 

N.  Aa  a  syjnhol  is  u.-ied  : 

1,  As  a  numeral  for  Poo,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (N)  for  9,000. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  the  element  nitrogen. 

N.  As  an  initial  Is  used  for  North  aa  ta 
charts  N.  by  E.  =  Nmlh  by  flast  ;  N.B.  = 
North  llritaiu  ;  for  Latin  nota,  as  N.U.  =  nofa 
/)f?ie  =  mark  or  n()te  caiefully  ;  for  notary,  u 
N.P.  =  NotJiry  Public. 

H  iV.  or  JIf.  .*  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  these  is  that  N  =  Sntnen,  and  that  Nomen 
for  one  prrsnn,  or  A'nniiim  fi»r  several  |>enion*. 
was  oxpresacfl  by  fl,  vet  £lfl  ;  the  double 
^  Iwing  nfterwanls  comiptert  Into  ^X. 
(Bhint :  An rwtated  Common  Prayer.) 

mt.  nrio.  odv.    fSootch  &  Prov.  Eng.  for  no 

{.(.v.). J     No.  not. 

n&b,  t,  [Icel.  naAftf  =  a  knot ;  cf.  knap,  Jbnofe, 
koiip,  noh.) 


bSil,  h6^ ;  poilt,  }6^1 ;  cat,  90II.  dioms,  $hin«  bon^h ;  go,  ^om ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 :  oxpoct,  Xcnophon.  exist.    -tAg. 
-ciaift.  -tlan  — ah^Ji.    -tloo,  -slon  -  ahun;  ~^on,    jion  »  zhuu.    -oioua,  -tlous.    bIoub  =  shus.    -bio,  -^llc,  xc.  —  1>^1.  d^ 
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nab— naiad 


I.  Ordinary  Lanffuage : 

1.  The  U>p  or  smiuiut  of  a  rock  or  moun- 
tain ;  a  rising  ground. 

"Justturu  tbiBtiaft  of  heath."— ff.  Bronti:  Wuther. 
(fli?  Hviyhti,  cb.  XXL 

•2.  A  hat. 

"rn    keep   on    my   nab.'—FargxiJuir:    BtcraUing 
Officer,  n 
n,   TecknicaUy : 
L  Fire-arm^  :  The  cock  of  a  gun-lock. 

2.  Locksmith. :  The  keeper  of  a  door-lock. 
*  nab-cheat,  s.    A  cap,  a  hat, 

*■  rhus  we  thruw  up  onr  nalt-i-heati.  tint  for  Joy." 
Beait'n.  A  Flet. :  Beggar  t  ButK  ii.  L 

B&b,  f -^  [Sw.  uapjHi;  Dut.  na?*/'*  =  to  catch.] 
To  catch  suddenly  or  unexpectedly;  to  seize 
with  a  sudden  grasp. 

n&b'-a-lus,  s.     [Etyra.  unknown.] 

Bat.:  A  rjenns  of  composites,  sometimes 
made  a  svinnivni  of  Prenauthes.  The  ruota 
of  Nabalits  aWns,  N.  aUissimus,  N.  virgatus, 
&c.,  are  popularly  called  rattlesnake  roots. 
The  leaves  are  applied  oxternally  to  the  wound 
made  by  a  rattlesnake's  fan;^s,  while  the  juice, 
boiled  in  milk,  is  adininistere<l  by  the  mouth. 
The  remedy  is  by  no  means  infallible. 

•  nS,bbe,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  for 
ne  abbe  =  have  not. 

n&b'-bj^,  s.     [Etvm.  doubtful.]    A  fisherman's 

boat,  a  yawl.    {O-jilvie.) 

na-bee',  s.     [Native  name.]    The  same  as  Bik 

(q.v.). 
na'-blt,    s.      [Etym.    doubtful.]      Pulverized 

sugar-candy. 

n&b'-l$ck,  a.    [Niblick.] 

na'-bob,  •  no-bobb,  s.  [Hind,  navrwdb,  pL 
of  tuxib  =  a  victgert-nt,  a  deputy,  a  nabob.i 
A  popular  name  formerly  muoli  used,  with  a 
touch  of  contempt,  for  an  Englishman,  espe- 
cially an  English  merchant,  who  had  made  a 
fortnne  in  India,  and  returned  to  spend  it  in 
his  own  country. 

"A  cry  much  reBeinliUng  the  cry  which,  seventy  or 
eighty  yeara  later.  wa%  niaed  against  the  Kngliah 
nabobs   —Macautaif :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxlv. 

•  na'-bSb-ber-y,  s.  [Eng.  nafcob; -en/.]  The 
class  of  nabobs. 

"  He  reininfU  me  of  »  D»bob.  Sabobbery  itself— 
Bavage:  li.  JledlicoU,  bk.  ii..  ch.  x. 

•na'-bob-ess, s.  [Eng.  Jiabob  ;  -ess.]  Afemale 
nabob  ;  the  wife  of  a  nabob. 

"There  are  few  oahobs  ami  nabobttset  lo  this 
oouutry."—  Wat  pole :  Lcttcri,  lit.  375. 

a&O'-a-r&t,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  TuicaToda,  from 
nacar  =  mother-of-pearl.]    [Nacrf..] 

1.  A  pale  red  colour  with  an  orange  tint. 

2.  Fine  linen  or  crape  dyed  of  a  pale  red 
colour. 

nach'-laut  (ch  guttnral,  an  as  <St*r),«.  [Ger. 
=  after -sound  :  nach  =  after,  and  laxit  = 
sound. J 

PhiloU  :  The  second  element  in  a  diphthong, 
or  in  a  diphthongal  sound,  as  in  that  which  a 
often  has. 

nactaf -horn  (ch  guttural),  $.  [Ger.  =  night- 
horn.] 

Music:  An  organ  stop  consisting  of  stopped 
wood  pipes  of  a  niodenUety  large  scale,  the 
tone  of  which  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  horn. 

•  n&c'-ker  (1),  s.    [Nacre.] 

•  nac'-ker  (2),  s.    [Knacker.] 

na-co-dar',  a.  [Arab.]  The  captain  of  an 
Arab  vessel. 

aa'-cre  (ere  as  ker),  «.    [Fr.,  from  Pers. 

nakar  ;  Sp.  iiacar.]     Mother-of-pearl  (q.v.). 
"The  valuable  i)earl3  of  commerce  area  more  com- 
pact liiul  finer  kind  of  nacr»."~Otceit:  Anat.  Inverte- 
brates, p.  287- 

Ba'-cre-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  nacre;  -<nts.] 

1.  Ord.  Jauvu:  Consisting  of  mother-of- 
pearl  ;  re6em#>ling  mothernif-pearl. 

2.  Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
three  principal  varieties  of  shells.  Nacreous 
shells  have  a  peculiar  lustre,  which  is  due  to 
the  minute  undulations  of  the  edges  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  i-arbonate  of  lime  and  mem- 
brane.   (iVtcfto/soTi.) 

aa'-crite,  s.      ["Fr.  nacrt  =  mother-of-pearl ; 

euff.  'ite  (.lfm.).l 


Mijuralogy : 

1.  A  talc-like  mineral,  occurring  in  small 
mammiUary  groups  of  folia,  at  Brand,  near 
Freiberg,  Saxony.  Ciystalliziition  orthorhom- 
bic ;  soft ;  colour,  cieani-white ;  lustre,  pearly ; 
compos.,  a  hydrat*d  silicate  of  aUniina ; 
closely  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Kao- 
linite  (q-v.). 

2.  A  green  muscovite  (q.v.),  found  at  Unity, 
Maine. 

*  3.  A  name  formerly  used  by  mineralogists 
to  designate  the  minute  mica-liUe  scales  (of 
which  tlie  true  nature  was  then  unceitain) 
found  distributed  through  many  rocks.  These 
are  now  shown  to  belong  mostly  to  the  mica 
group. 

na'-dab,  s.     [Pers.]     The  high-priest  of  the 

Persians. 
*nadde,   «.     [See  def.]     A    contraction    for 

ne  hadde  =  had  not. 

"He  midda  no  woomlft,  war  thoni  he  ssedde  an  drop 
blod.  •  Robert  uf  Gloucester,  v  3^ 

aa'-dir,  *  na-dlre,  s.    [Amb.  iwmnt'i  's>imt 

(or  simply  ?in2ir)  =  the  point  of  the  dky  oppo- 
site the  zenith:  Tui-nr  =:  alike,  corresponding 
to  ;  as'  samt  =■  the  azimuth.) 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  point  of  the  heavens  or  lower  hemi- 
sphere directly  opposite  to  the  zenith ;  the 
point  directly  under  where  wc  stand. 

*  2.  The  point  of  the  zodiac  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  sun  is  situate. 

"The  nndire  of  the  son  Isthllke  leyre  yi  Uoppoayte 
to  the  decree  of  the  aoii  in  the  xxiii.  aigue."— CTwiicer  .■ 
0/the  AttrQlabie. 

IL  Fig.  :  The  lowest  point  or  stage ;  the 
point  or  time  of  greatest  depression. 

na'-dor-ltG,  s.     [From  Djebel-Nador,  where 
found  ;  autf.  -ite  (JWia.).] 

^fin. :  A.  rare  minei-al.  occurring  in  flattened 
tabular,  or  somewhat  lenticular,  crystals. 
Crystallization,  oithorhombic  ;  hardness,  3  ; 
sp.  gr.  702  ;  lustre,  resinous  to  adamantine  ; 
colour,  smoky-brown  to  brownish-yellow ; 
streak,  yellow;  translucent.  Compos. :  anoxy- 
chloiile  of  lead  and  antimony,  the  analyses 
of  which  appear  to  correspond  to  the  formula 
SbOaPbO  +  PbCl.  From  Coustautine,  Algiers. 

nses-um'-ite,   s.      [From    Nssum,    Sweden, 
where  found  ;  suiT.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  chalk-white  amorphous  substance, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime,  with  4-;!9  per  cent,  of  water.  Near 
Fahlunite  (q.v.)  in  composition. 

nae'-thlng,  5.    [Nothino.] 

*  nssve,  *  neve,  s.   [Lat.  luxma  =  a  spot. ;  Fr. 

neve.]  A  n^evus  ;  a  spot  or  blemish  on  the 
skin.     [N.EVL'3.1 

"So  many  spots,  like  nctves.  our  Venua  Bon?" 
Dryden  :   L'i'm  tha  I^ath  of  Lord.  Huntings. 

*  nse'-VOSe.  (x.     (Eng.  n<x\it);  -o^.]    Spotted, 
freckled. 

nse'-vus  (pi.  n»'-vi),  «.    [Lat  =  a  spot.] 

Physiol, :  A  vascular  tumour  of  connective 
tissue,  containing  blood  in  its  sp.mge-like 
meshes.  N?evi  are  occasionally  malignant— 
e.g.,  as  in  the  orbital  region;  but  are  found 
mostly  in  the  adipose  tissue. 

nsovus-maternos,  s. 

Physiol.  :  A  mother's  mark  ;  a  mark  on  the 
skin  from  birth,  tlui  effect,  as  is  said,  of  the 
mother's  longing  for  or  aversion  to  particuLir 
objects,  or  of  some  accidental  occurrence 
affecting  her  own  pei*son  during  pregnancy. 

nS,fe,  nafif;  naft,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A 
kind  of  tufted  seabird. 

n^g,  *  nagge,  s.    [O.  Dut.  negghe,  negge,  from 
O.  Dan.  iieyeii,  negen~  to  neigh.] 
L  A  small  horse  ;  a  horse  of  any  kind. 

"  Tis  Uke  the  forced  gait  of  ashnfHinij  ff't;." 

Sh-tkesp.  :  1  Uenrg  /»'.,  UL  I. 

*  2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman  of 
loose  character. 

"  Yon  rilwudred  nay  of  E^ypt  .  .  . 
Hoiats  sails  and  t1iea.~ 

Stuikesp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  UL  10. 

nag,  v.t.  &  i.   [Sw.  nagga  =  to  nibble,  to  peck ; 
Dan.  nage  ;  Icel.  nnga  =  to  gnaw  (q.v.).  J 

A.  Trails.:  To  find  fault  with  constantly; 
to  scold  continually;  to  be  continually  pes- 
tering with  complaints  or  faidt-tinding. 

"Which  describes   Atones  Ki  having   'titgged'   the 
painter  to  death."— .ithfn«Hm,  Fel-.  2i.  ISSl. 


B,  Intrans. :  To  be  continually  finding 
fault  or  scolding. 

"  For^ve  nie  for  nagging:  I  am  bat  ft  wonum.' — 
Reade :  Cloister  i  Hearth,  ch.  xcvil. 

na'-ga,  nag,  a.  &  s.     [Mahratta,  &c.  nagaj 
Hind*,  nag.] 

A.  As  atljective : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  an  ancient  race  who 
Invaded  India  about  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  number  of  tribes 
living  on  the  borders  of  Assam,  Munnipoor, 
and  Burmah, 

B,  As  substantive ; 

1.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Naga  trills. 

2.  A  class  of  mendicants  in  Hindustai^ 
going  naked  and  carrying  arms. 

3.  In  Hindu  m>-thology,  a  deified  serpent^ 
spec,  the  cobra  (q.v.). 

na'-gel-flue,  na'-gel-fluh,  s.     [Ger.  nagA 

=  a  nail,  and  O.  Ger.  Jiuh  =  a  rock.] 

Geol. :  The  conglomerate  of  the  molasse  in 
Switzerland.  It  has  pebbles  derived  from  the 
granite,  studding  it  like  nail-heads.  It  is 
sometimes  six  tliousand,  if  not  even  eight  thou- 
sand,  feet  thick.  It  is  very  conspicuous  on 
the  Righi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lu- 
cerne, as  well  as  in  the  c^peer,  near  We>r£u. 
The  lower  part  of  it,  containing  terrestrial 
plants,  flu\ialile  shells,  and  the  bones  of  ex- 
tinct land  quadrupeds  is  considered  by  Escher 
as  a  fresh-water  formation ;  the  upjter  part 
contains  marine  shells.  Sir  Cliarles  Lyell 
considered  the  lower  part  at  least  Miocene, 
and  the  upper  part  perhaps  Pliocene,  (Quar, 
Journ,  Geol.  Soc.,  v.  22S ;  \i.  p.  li.) 

*  nag'-gon,  s.  [Nao,  s.]  A  familiar  term  for 
a  horse. 

nJig'-gy,  a.    [Eng.  nag,  v. ;  -y,]    Inclined  to 

nag  or  scold. 

na'-gor,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Antilope  redunca.  (Buffon  (ed.  WoodX 
viii.  186.) 

n&g-yag'-ite.  5.  [From  Nagyag,  Transyl- 
vania, where  first  found  ;  snff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  as  crystals, 
granular,  or  foliated.  Crystallization,  probably 
orthorhombic ;  hardness.  1  to  1*5;  sp.  gr. 
6*8o  to  7'2 ;  lustre,  metallic,  splendent,  but 
becoming  dull  on  exposure  ;  streak  and  colnur 
blackish  lead- gray  ;  opaque,  sectile,  flexible; 
Compos. :  somewhat  variable,  but  it  appears  to 
be  essentially  a  sulpho-telluride  of  lead  and 
gold,  with  occasionally  small  amounts  of  anti- 
mony and  copjter.  Found,  associated  with 
gold,  in  Transylvania,  and  subsequently  in 
the  United  States. 

nah'-leh,  s.    [Arab.] 

Bot. :  The  date-palm,  PJuBnix  dactyli/eixL 

Na'-biun,  s.  [Heb.  CirC  (Sachhum)  =  com- 
fort, consolation  ;  from  CrrD  {nichham)=^  to  \» 
comforted;  Gr.  Naov/x  (A'aoum).] 

1.  Script.  Biog. :  A  prophet  called  the  Elkosh- 
ite,  from  Elkosh  wliere  he  was  born  or  where 
he  laLK)ured ;  but  whether  it  was  in  Galilee  or 
in  AssjTia  has  not  been  determined :  the  time 
when  iie  flourished  is  also  uncertain.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  his  prophecies 
were  spoken  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  a  short 
time  after  Sennacherib's  invasion.  In  ii.  2 
there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  captivity 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  which  took  place  in  that 
reign. 

2.  Old  Test.  Canon:  The  seventh  of  the 
Minor  Prophets:  i.e.,  of  the  minor  books  of 
prophecy.  The  theme  is  "The  burden  of 
Nineveh,"  the  utter  destrnction  of  which  is 
predicted,  the  reference  probably  being  to  its 
capture  by  tlie  combined  forces  of  the  Medes 
and  Chaldeans  about  625  B.C.  Nahum  i.  15 
closely  resembles  Isa.  lii.  7.  The  style  of  the 
book  has  been  highly  commended,  and  it« 
canonical  authority  has  never  been  doubted. 

na'-ia  (i  as  y),  s.    [Naja.] 

nai'-ad,  na'-id,  s.  (Lat.  naias  (genit  naior 
dis\  from  Gr.  raia?  (n«ifl5),  genit.  vaXdStn 
(juiiados)  =  a  water-njnnph,  from  vdai  (nao)  = 
to  flow;  Fr.  naiade;  Ital.  najadc  Sp.  nayade.] 
1.  Gr.  £  Rom.  ^fyth. :  A  Avater-nymph ;  one 
of  a  number  of  female  deities  who  presided 
over  fountains,  rivers,  brooks,  &c.  The  num- 
ber of  these  goddesses  was  indefinite.     In  his 


fiite.  at,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  eub,  ciire,  quite,  cur,  rule,  tuXi ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


naiadacese— naja 
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Georgics  (iv.)  Virgil  enumerates  sixteen  ;  anil 
Uvid,  in  his  Elegif^a  (iii.  04),  speaks  uf  at  ieiiit 
one  hundred  in  the  river  Anio.  The  most 
beautiful  of  t!ie  naiads  is  said  to  have  bt-en 
jtgle  :  and,  according  to  Homer,  many  of  the 
old  Greek  heroes  were  the  ollspiing  of  thcst; 
deities,  who  are  represented  as  btMUtiful  W(»- 
men,  having  their  heads  crownt-d  with  rushes, 
and  reclining  against  urns  from  which  water 
is  flowing. 

2.  Hot.  (PL):  The  English  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  otxler  Naiadacese  ((i-v.). 

3l  Zool. :  One  of  the  Unioiudse. 

Bai  ^d-a'-fS-SB,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  naias,  genit. 
naUui{is) ;  feni.  pi.  aijj.  sutr.-ocetc.J 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance  Hy* 
drales.  It  consist-*  of  plants  living  in  fresh 
or  salt  water,  the  leaves,  wliich  are  very  cel- 
lular, have  parallel  veins  and  niembrannus 
interpetiolar  stipules.  Flowers  small,  often 
in  terminal  spikes;  the  perianth  generally 
of  two  or  four  pieces,  deciiliious  or  wanting; 
stamens  definite,  hypogynous  ;  stigma  sim]ile ; 
ovaries,  one  or  more,  superior ;  ovule  oblong, 
erect,  or  pendulous ;  fruit  dry,  one-celled, 
one-seeded.  The  Xaiadacese  are  of  low  organi- 
xation.  Found  in  temperate  and  tropical 
countries.  Tiiere  are  nine  kno^vn  genera,  and 
sixteen  species. 

&ai'  ad-es,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  pi.  of  naias  =  a  naiad 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Gr.  &  Roin,  Antiq. ;  [Naiad,  1]. 

2.  Bot. :  Jussieu's  name  for  the  order  now 
called  Naiadaceie  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool. :  Lamarck's  name  for  the  Unionida; 
(q.v.). 

Ba  iant  (1  as  y)»  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Navant  (q.v.X 

nai-^,  na-jas,  s.    [Naiad.] 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  tho  order  Nafa- 
dacese.  It  has  submerged  linear  leaves,  uni- 
sexual flowers,  males  membranous  iu  spathes 
with  one  stamen  and  a  four-celled  anther ; 
females  naked.  Fruit  a  small  drupe,  with  one 
seed.  Eight  are  knowu  :  one,  ^aias  Jlexilis, 
British,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  iu 
Gahvay. 

oa'-ick,  s,    [Naik.] 

na  i  dsa,  na-id'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  7ia(is\ 
or  genit.  nuiil{ui) ;  feiu.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  OligochBeta,  division  Oli- 
gocha-ta  Limicola.    Chief  genera:  Nais,  Aulo- 

Jihorus,  Chatognster,  and  Lumbriculus.  Be- 
ore  tliey  attain  matui-ity  reproduction  is 
asexual. 

na-xd'-i-dsa,  5.  pi.    [Lat.  naia,  genit  naid(is); 
fern.  pi.  ailj.  sutl'.  -idee.]    ['Jaw^.] 

na'-ii;  a.    [Fr.]    [Naive.] 

t  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Frank,  ingenuous,  artless, 
naive. 

2,  Jewell.  :  Applied  to  jewels  wliich  have  a 
natural  lustre  without  being  cut 


nalg. 


[Nao,  s.]     (Scotch.) 


na  il£^  na'ick,  na'-ique  (que  as  k),  a. 

(Hind.]     A  sepoy  corporal,  ranking  next  to 
the  havildar  or  sergeant. 

nail,  *  nayl, "  nayle,  s.  (A.S.  nn-gri :  vn-^u. 
with  I>ut.  Twi^t/ ;  Icel.  lunjl  =  the  humau  nail ; 
nugli  =  a  spike,  a  peg;  Dan.  wigle.;  bw. 
■na*}d  ;  Gcth.  ■  nngls  ;  Oct.  nagel ;  Lith.  luujds 
^  a  claw,  a  nail ;  Kuss.  nogote  ■=■  a  nail ;  Sansc 
naA'/ia  =  a  nail  of  the  finger  or  toe ;  Lat,  un- 
guts;  Gr.  ow$  {onux) ;  Gael,  it  Ir.  ionga ; 
Wol.  etvln.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

2.  A  shiirp,  narrow  piece  of  metal  for  at- 
taching objects  by  driving  it  into  or  through 
them.  It  dilfers  from  a  spike  or  a  tavM.  iu 
being  STualler  than  one  and  larger  tlmu  the 
other ;  from  n  screw  iu  that  the  latter  is  not 
driven  but  twisted  iuto  tho  wood;  from  a 
hnid  in  having  a  head,  while  thu  brad  1ms  but 
a  si>ur.     Nails  are  asaorted  as  tu  : 

(1)  Purpose:  as  hurdle,  pall,  fencing,  slat- 
ing. &c 

(2)  Ftyrm  of  the  heads:  as  rose,  clasp, 
diamond,  countersunk,  &.c. 

(3)  form  <if  points :  as  flat,  sharp,  9pear, 
clinch. 


(4)  Thickness :  aa  Que,  bastard,  strong. 

(6)  Size :  trom  li-lb  to  40dbs. :  that  is,  1,000 
nails  of  a  given  size  will  weigh  so  many 
pounds,  as  t^u-jMiund  nails,  whence,  by  revt-i- 
sion  to  tho  original  meaning  of  tho  word 
pouny,  ten-penny  nails. 

(0)  Material :  as  copper,  galvanized,  &c 

(7)  Mode  of  inanit/actuTe :  as  wrought,  cut, 
cast. 

•  3.  A  spike.    {Chaucer :  C.  T.,  6,3&1.) 

4.  A.studor  boss.  (Pope:  Sandys  s  Ghost.) 

5.  A  measure  of  length,  equal  to  2i  inches 
or  T^  of  a  yard. 

G.  A  stamping  instrument. 
II.  Technictdly : 

1.  Coinp.  Anat. :  The  terminal  liomy  ap- 
pendage of  the  human  fingers  and  toes.  The 
extremity  is  the  apex,  the  opposite  end  the 
root  or  base,  and  the  white  part  near  the 
base  the  lunula  or  half.  The  term  is  also 
used  of  similar  appendages  in  the  mouern 
Primates  (q.v.).  Nails  are  a  special  form  of 
the  epidermis,  and  are  homologous  with  the 
hoofs  and  claws  of  the  lower  animals. 

2.  Blnsting :  A  taper  copper  rod  ufie<l  in 
tamping,  to  make  a  hole  by  which  the  fuse  or 
train  may  reach  the  charge. 

^  (1)  On  the  nail :  On  the  spot;  at  once  ; 
without  delay  :  as,  To  pay  money  on  the  vail, 

(2)  To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head:  To  hit  upon 
the  true  facts  of  a  case  ;  to  discover  the  true 
remedy  for  or  cause  of  anything. 

nail-ball.  s. 

Oidn.  :  An  iron  ball  with  a  tail-pin  pro- 
jecting from  it,  to  keep  it  from  turning  in  the 
bore  of  the  piece. 

nail-brusli.  s.  A  small  brush  for  clean- 
ing the  lingcr-iiails. 

nail-clincher,  s.  A  blacksmith's  tool 
for  clinching  the  point  end  of  a  nail,  or  what 
remains  of  it,  agdnst  the  hoof. 

nail-file,  s.  A  small,  flat,  single-cut  file 
for  trimming  the  lingcr-uails. 

nail-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  head  of  a  nail. 

2.  Arch. :  Nail-headed  moulding  (q.v.). 
Nail-head  tool : 

Iron-turning :  A  lathe-tool  having  a  circular 
expansion  with  a  sharp  edge,  causing  it  to 
resemble  in  some  degree  a  nail-head.  One 
edge  is  supported  on  the  rest,  and  the  other  is 
applied  to  the  work  to  be  turned. 

nail-headed,  a.  Sliaped  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  head  of  a  nail. 

Nail-headed  Characters:  The  same  as  .^Irroir- 
headed  characters  (q.v.). 

Nail-headed  MouUling: 

Arch.  :  A  species  of  moulding  common  in 
Norman  architecture,  and  so  named  from  the 


nail-beaded  mouldinq. 

resemblance  of  tho  series  of  projections  of 
wliiili  it  is  composed  to  the  heads  uf  nails. 

nail-platc,  «.  Sheet-Iron  in  strips  for 
cutting  nails  from. 

Nail-plate  Shears:  A  machine  for  cutting 
nail-plates  into  suitable  Icngtlis  to  form  nails. 

nall-soissors,  s.  Small  scissors  having 
flics  on  the  sides,  and  used  for  trinuuing  the 
Ilnger-nuils. 

nail.  •  nayl,  "  nayle,  v.t.     [A.S.  naglian, 
from  ncrgfl  z^  a  nail ;  Goth,  gawtgljun.] 
L  LUcralhj: 

1.  To  fasten  with  nails. 

"  IThvy]  Bclctd  tmii  his  liiiiid.  Itcid  out  to  ant  tlicra  free 
From  ft  wonw  yoke,  mid  iiiiite<l  It  to  tho  tr*-«  " 

Cow/icr :  /..rptiilulation,  iatx 

2.  To  shut  or  close  up  by  milling. 

"  IU<  li  iHiw  tlvt\.  iLiid  naUetl  111  liln  clirsU, 
1  |it.iy  to  Ooti  to  ycvp  liU  iiouli)  n>»tc," 

Cfiitucer:  C.  T..  T.Mft. 

3.  To  drive  nails  or  stitds  Into;  to  stud 
with  naila. 


"  4.  To  s|>ikc  (a  cannon). 
11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  hold  or  fix  down  tightly,  as  to  as 
argument. 

2.  To  catch,  to  trap,  to  steal.    {Slang.) 

*  naile,  «.    [Nail,  <.] 

nail-cr.  s.    [Eng.  nai7;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  nails  or  fastens  with  naila. 

2.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  forgo  nails  ;  a 
nail-muker. 

*  nail'- er- ess,  ».  [Eng.  nailer;  -ess.]  L 
feinule  maker  uf  nails. 

nail'-er-j^,  s.  [Eng.  nail;  -try.]  A  placo 
where  nails  are  made  ;  a  nail  factory. 

nail'-wort,  s.    [Eug.  nail^  and  wort.l 

Bot. :  (1)  Draha  verna  ;  (2)  Saxi/raga  tridac- 

tylites. 

naln*  a.  [Formed  f^om  mineain,  the  final  n 
uf  mine  being  incorrectly  tacked  on  to  ain^ 
own.]    Own.    {Scotch.) 

naln'-sell.  s.  [Scotch  7Wiu  =  own,  and  tell 
~  sclf.j    Own  self.    {Scotch.) 

naln'-sook,  s.    [Etj-m.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  thick  sort  of  jaconet  muslin, 
plain  or  striped,  formerly  made  in  India. 

na'-ique  (que  as  k),  s.    [Naik.] 

na'-is,  s.    [Lat.]    [Naiad.] 

Zoology : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Naidaa 
(q.v.).  Nais  prohoscidea,  may  tie  tfiken  as 
the  type  of  the  genus.  They  are  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  are  found  round  the  roots  of 
aquatic  plants  in  ponds  and  streams. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Nais. 

"  The  nuU  Uirown  out  a  liud  between  two  rings  at  % 
point  geiiiTnlly  near  tin-  luUUHeof  the  body.  Not  *>u\y 
18  tills  l)ud  develoi-ed  iiitu  n  fl^uli  liiillvMuat.  )jut  th9 
two  pwrtlLiiiH  <i(  till.'  iwreiit  mnrkifd  out  by  tht  bud- 
diU2  jiuiut  likewiHi-  lici-oine  developed  iato  et^parate 
iiid I V idual R.  Tlie  portion  In 
front  of  the  bud  devt-loiw  a  tail.  — 
while  the  )>oitiun  behind  thf 
bud  develops  a  brad.'— -Vit-A.^;- 
ton  :  Z^olojy  (\%-,^),  p.  247. 

nais'-sant.  a.     [Fr.,  ii 
]>ar.  of  naUre-=  to  be  b' 
(I«it.   nascoTy  pa.   par.   h 
tus).'] 

Her. :  A  terra  employed 
to  signify  rising  or  coming 
forth,  and  applied  to  any 
living  creature  represented 
as  issuing  out  of  the  middle  of  a  fcsse  or  other 
ordinary. 

*  naith'-less,  adv.  [Nathless.]  Neverthe- 
less.' 

na-ive*,  a.  [Fr.  naif,  fom.  nniuc  =  lively, 
natural,  from  Lat.  natieus=  native,  natural.) 
Fi-ank,  ingenuous,  artless,  simple;  candid 
and  open  at  times  when  ft  is  not  expected. 
[Native.] 

na-ive'-lj^,  adv.  [Eug.  naive;  -ly.]  With 
artless  or  simple  candour;  with  natural  or 
unallected  snuplicity  ;  with  naivete. 

"She  crlc<l  very  nalvetj/,  I'll  1>«  coiit«nt  with  mj 
own  tall."— /'"/«?  .■  To  Stvtrai  Ladirt.  L«tt«r  4. 

na-ive'-t2,  *  na-ive'-tj^,  «.  (Fr.  na'iMi. 
frnin  naur,  feni.  of  7wi/=:  lively,  naturaL] 
Natural  or  unallected  siiuplicity  or  ingenu- 
ousne-ss  ;  a  natural  and  artless  disposition  to 
express  tho  sentiments  and  thoughts  without 
regard  to  conventionalities,  or  wiiliout  weigh- 
ing tho  construction  that  might  beputupop 
them.     [Naive.) 

"UlnniKiloL'lvHiuid  tlio  Uko  . . .  wore  full  of  nalrcrv.' 
~Cartt/lf :  life  uf  .Stetlinj.  \A.  11..  cU.  lit. 

na'-Ja,  na'-la  (I  as  y),  s.   [The  native  Indlar 

nani'c] 

Z»oL  :  A  genus  of  Tlianatophidin  (q.v.), 
family  Elapidie,  formerly  referred  to  tho 
Viperida?.  Tiioy  have  the  power  of  stretching 
out  some  of  the  anterior  ribs  and  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  h<i  as  to  pnnluce  a  long  hood  when 
Irritated.  Thu  liead  issumuwhatiiniidrangular, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  small  teeth  behind 
tho  poison-fangs.  Naja  tripudiaiis  is  the 
Cobra  <<i.v.),  the  only  Indian  species;  N. 
Ilajr,  the  Asp  of  the  ancients,  is  the  Egyjdian 
C.ibra.  (Ahi-  (!'),  M  U  i^  f'Mind  also  in 
South  Africa,  as  Is  N .  {or Sepedon)  ha-machaUs, 
tho  Ring  Hals  Snake. 


NAISSANT. 


tSU,  h6^ :  p^t,  J^l ;  oat,  90U,  ohorus,  9hin,  bench  ;  so,  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin.  af  :  oxpoot.  ^onophon,  osfclst.    ph  =  C 
-«lan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -lion,  -slon  —  shiin  ;  -(ion,  -^ion  -  zbiin.    -cious.  -tious,    sioua  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  ^Vc.  -  b^l.  d^l. 
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na-jas,  s.   ^Naias.] 

•  nake,  *  nak'-^n,  v.t.    [Naked.) 

i.  To  make  naked  ;  to  strip,  to  expose, 
"Whlnafceyeyoureljakkes?"— CAaucwr.-floc/ACta.  It. 

2.  To  strip,  to  i»illage. 

"  He  nakiOe  the  boua  ut  the  pore  man."—  Wifclii^e  ■ 

Job  XI.  19. 

3,  To  draw  from  the  sheath. 

"  Come,  be  ri.'ady.  nake  your  swords." 

lourneur:  Revenger's  I'ragedy.  v. 

calked,  *  nak-id,  *  nak-ide.  *  nak-yd, 

a.  [A.S.  Tiacod ;  Cdgu.  with  U.  Fris.  naUui, 
naken;  Dut.  naakt ;  Icel.  naktr,  nakinu ; 
Dan.  nogen;  Sw.  juiken;  Ger.  iuickt;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Tiacket ;  O.  H.  Ger.  nachot,  nakot ;  Goth,  iint- 
ivalks;  Lith.  7iu(/as;  Russ.  nagoi;  Sausc 
Tuigna ;  Lat.  nudus ;  Ir.  &  GaeL  nochd  = 
naked,  bare,  ex^iused  ;  WeL  jioetii.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  Having  no  clothes  or  covering  on ;  desti- 
tute of  clothing. 

•'  And  tbey  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  bis  wife, 
ftnd  were  not  a^b^iuied." — Uenesis  iL  ib. 

(2)  Deprived  ot"  the  usual  coveriug;  not 
abeatheu. 

"  His  awerde  all  naked  out  he  braide 
lu  hifl  iool  tiaal. '  Uower :  C.  A,,  ill. 

(3)  Bare,  exposed,  unsheltered. 

•'  W  lio  fled  to  caves,  and  wo.xis,  and  itaked  rocks, 
ludeatlly  ecorn  ul  superstitious  rites." 

H'ordiKorCh:  £:.ccursion,  hk.iv. 

2.  Figuratirvly : 

(1)  Open  to  view ;  not  covered;or  concealed ; 
plain,  evident. 

"Ail  thiugsare  Jtak«d  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  him 
With  whom  «e  have  to  da.'— I/ebreuis  iv.  IS. 

(2)  Unprovided,  destitute,  unfurnished, 
etripi)ed. 

"The  liumoor  of  his  prince,  or  natron,  may  divest 
him  uf  all  hU  gloriea,  and  send  liim  stripi^ed  and 
7iakedtoiiisioug  rest-'—Houth:  ^vrriwiu.  %'oL  iv..  oer.  i 

*  (3)  Unprotected,  unarmed,  defenceless,  ex- 
posed ;  without  means  of  defence  or  protec- 
tion against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

"  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  h.il[  the  zeal 
1  served  my  king,  he  would  nut  in  uiiueiLge 
ilave  leit  me  noKed  to  mine  eu(;uiit&" 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIIL,  ill  & 

•(4)  ilere,  bare,  simple,  plain. 

"  The  Very  naked  name  of  love." 
Shaketp.  :  Two  aenUemen  qf  l'«ro»a,  \L  4. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture : 

'  0)  Applied  to  the  .surface  of  the  shaft  of  a 
eolumu  or  pilaster  where  the  mouldings  are 
supposed  to  project. 

(2>  Used  of  tlie  remote  face  of  s  wall  whence 
the  proj'-ctures  take  their  rise.  It  is  genemlly 
a  plain  surface,  and  when  the  plan  is  circulnr, 
the  naked  is  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  with 
Its  axis  X'^i'P^i^^'^'^^i'  to  the  hurizou. 

2.  Botany  : 

(1)  Gen. :  Unclothed ;  the  opposite  of  hairy, 
downy,  &c. 

(2)  Specially : 

(a)  0/  seals :  Not  inclosed  in  a  pericarp. 
At  first  used  erroneously  of  tlie  Labiate  and 
liorageworts.  Nuw  employed  accurately  of 
Couileree  and  Cycadacese. 

(b)  Of  a  receptacle :  Without  paleae.  (Used 
of  some  composite  plants). 

3.  Music :  Not  having  the  full  complement 
of  tones.    [N AK  kd-fourth. J 

4.  Zool. :  Not  protected  by  a  shell  or  any 
other  strong  coveriug.  (Used  chiefly  of  some 
moUusca.) 

naked-barley,  $. 

Bot. :  Hordeum  axleste.  Called  also  VTlieat- 
barley.  The  variety  trifurcatum  is  called 
liepaul  barley, 

•  naked-bed,  s.    A  bed  the  occupant  of 

which  is  naktd. 

"  Who  sees  his  trufi  love  in  her  naked  J«i.** 

.-Jt:^^eip. :   i'enut  &  Adonit,  897. 

naked-bees,  s.  pL 

Enujin. :  The  genus  Nomada  (q.v.).  Called 
Also  Wasp-bees  and  Cuckoo-bees  (q.v.). 

naked-eye,  5.  The  eye  unassisted  by 
any  insliuniLiit,  such  as  a  telescope,  a  magni- 
fying-glass,  spectiicles,  &c 

naked-eyed,  a.  A  literal  translation  of 
the  scieiitilic  name  Gymnoplithalmata  (q.v.). 
(Only  used  as  in  the  example.) 

"  The  fcieat  majority  of  .  .  .  the  naked-eyed  Hedu^x 
an  merely  the  free^swimmiug  gunopbores  of  the  Uy- 
dlOphOT&."— Huxley  :  Anitt.  Invert.  Antm.,  p.  129. 


naked-fifth,  s. 

Music:  The  interval  of  a  fifth  without  a 
third. 
naked-flooring,  & 

Carp. :  The  whole  assemblage  of  timber- 
work  for  supporting  the  boarding  of  a  floor 
on  which  to  walk.  Naked  flooring  consists  of 
a  row  of  parallel  joists,  called  floor-joists. 

naked-fourth,  s. 

Music:  The  interval  of  a  fourth  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  interval. 

naked-lady,  s. 

Bot.:  Colchicumautumnale, 

naked  mole-rat,  s, 

Zool. :  ileierocephalus  gktber,  a  mouse-like 
rodent  of  the  family  Spalacidae  (q.v.).  There 
are  no  external  ears,  the  tail  is  extremely 
short,  and  the  body  is  almost  entirely  naked. 
It  is  a  native  of  fShoa. 

naked-oat,  s.    [Avena.] 

t  na'-ked-ish,  a.     [Eng.  naked;  'ish."] 

Bot. :  Nearly  destitute  of  hairs,  leaves,  &C. 

na'-ked-ly,  *na-ked-Iye,  adv.    [Eng. 

naked  ;  -ly.] 

I.  Lit, :  la  a  naked  maimer;  without  cloth- 
ing or  covering. 

*  n,  Figuratii'ety  : 

1.  Plainly,  openly,  evidently. 

They  see  not  how  nakediy  they  lie.* 

Daniel :  Civd  tPara,  L 

2,  Simply,  merely,  barely ;  in  the  abstract. 

"H.ird  is  it  (cosin)  in  many  m.^ner  thinges,  to  bid 
or  furbyd.  aOirme  or  diiuye,  repruue  or  allcw,  b  mater 
naki-dJi^e  i>r^i>uued  i  put  lurth."— ^ir  T.  Mvre: 
WirTkes.  p.  l.-lKib. 

na'-ked-ness,  *  na-ked-nes,  •  .na-kld- 

nesse,  5.    IKng.  luikcd;  -neas.} 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

l.Lit.:  The  quality  orstate  of  being  naked; 
nuaity  ;  want  of  clothing  or  covering. 

"TheirMOJfct.'dHeMlwaaJai^  farre  Irum  dishunestyA  al 
cause  uf  sliame  as  tlieyr  bodies  wer  far  from  ail  dltUie 
tokeu&  of  8111."— .Sir  T.  More;  Jt'orAta,  p.  1,-ili. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Want  of  provision  for  defence ;  state  of 
being  uutumislied  with  means  of  delence  ; 
weakness. 

"  Yv  are  spies :  to  see  the  nakedneu  of  the  laud  ye 
are  come."— (.ctifm  xllii.  9. 

(2)  Plainness,  evidence  ;  openness  to  view. 

"  Why  e«ekst  thou  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  wLich  appears  in  proper  nakedne&s  t " 

Shaketp.  :  J/uiVi  Ado  About  Jiot/ung,  Iv.  L 

JL  Scrip. :  The  privy  parts. 

"  And  Ham  .  .  .  saw  the  nakedncsi  of  bis  father," — 
Ce.KSiiix,  2i 

*  H  To  uncover  nakedness : 

Scrip. :  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
woman. 

*nak-en,  v.L    [Nake.] 

na'-ker  (1),  s.    [Nacre.) 

"na-ker  (2),  *na-kere,  s.    [O.  Fr.  nacaire; 

Low    J_.at.    iiacuf'u,    from  Arab,  nugdraJ^  =  a 
drum.] 
Music :  A  kind  of  kettledrum. 

•*  4  ay  the  naktryn  uoyse,  notes  of  plpei^ 
Tyuibres  &  taburus,  tuiket  among, 
fa>  mbales  ii.  iiuntte?.  swareU  the  uoyse." 

£arly  Em/.  AtiU.PoeiM:  Cleannets,  1  4UL 

na'-kir,  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful.]  A  wandering 
pain,  passing  from  one  limb  to  another. 

n^'-koo,  8.  [Native  name.]  The  gavial  or 
tangetic  crocodile. 

*  nale,  s.  [See  def.]  Nale  occurs  in  the  phrase, 
at  the  nale,  alte  nale  =^at  theti  ate  =  at  the  ale- 
house ;  the  n  of  the  dat.  of  the  article  being 
tacked  on  to  the  substantive. 

"  And  tliey  were  inly  glad  t'>  flile  his  pm^ 
And  makeu  liim  gn;t  feat«-3  at  the  nale." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  6.934. 

nail,  s.      [From  a  nail,  for  an  aU=:an  awL] 

(Frovincial.) 

"  Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleather  and  natl. 
With  collars  and  harness."        2iuser:  /Itietandrte. 

if  See  remarks  under  N. 
*nani,  v.i.    [For7i«a7rt.]    Am  not. 

"  III  swiclie  estJit  as  Gud  bath  cleped  as, 
I  wol  persever,  1  nam  not  precious." 

Chaucer:  (7.  r..»,73a 
*n^m,  2^''(^t-  o/V.      [NiM.] 

*nam-a-ble,  a.    [Nameable.] 


nak-ma'-qua-llte,  $.  [From  Namaqua(lHnd). 
South  Africa,  where  found;  suH".  -lite  {Min.).] 
Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  silky  fibres 
and  thin  layers.  Hardness,  2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*49  ; 
lustre,  silky  ;  colour,  pale-blue  ;  translucent. 
Analysis  gave  ;  alumina,  16"21> ;  protoxide  of 
copper,  4-t  74  ;  magnesia,  3"42  ;  lime.  2'01 ; 
sibca,  2-25;  water,  32-38=  100*09.  Relatedin 
composition  to  hydrotaleite  (q.v.). 

*  na-ma'-tion,  s.     [Low  Lat.  namatio,  fron 

n'nno  =■  to  distrain,  to  take,  from  A.S.  nimai 
=  to  take.] 

Law :  The  act  of  distraining  or  levying  a 
distress. 

*  nam'-ay-cush,  s.  [North  American  Indian 
name.] 

Ichthij. :  Sabno  7ia7ruiyciC-h,  the  Great  Lake 
Trout  of  North  America.     [Salmo.  Troct.] 

na-maz',  s.  [Turk.]  The  ordinarj'  prayer  of 
a  Turk. 

n^m-by-pam'-b^.  a-  &  s.  [Said  to  be  de- 
rived by  iediiplicuti")n  from  Ambrose  Philips, 
a  poet  (died  1749).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Silly,  affected,  weakly  senti- 
mental, insipid. 

B.  As  subst. :  Silly,  afl'ected,  or  insipid 
talk  or  writing. 

*  nam-by-pam'-by,  r.(.    [Nambvpambt,  o.] 

To  talk  allcctedly  to  ;  to  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

"A  lady  sends  .  .  .  her  vraiting  woman  to  nambjf- 
pamby  me." — Miu  £dgeworth :  Absentee,  ch.  xvi. 

name,  s.  [A.S.  naina,  noma;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
naani;  Icel.  7in//t,  namn ;  Dan.  navn;  Sw. 
^lamn;  Goth,  naino ;  Ger.  name;  O.  H.  Ger. 
•iiamo ;  'Lut,  nomen  ;  GT.ovoy.a{ononw.);-&a.'DSQ* 
ndnuin.'\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  called ; 
the  word  or  words  by  wliich  a  particular  per- 
son or  thing  is  designated  in  distinction  from 
others ;  an  appellation,  a  designatioUj  an 
epithet.    [Christian-name,  Surname.] 

"  Wliafa  in  a  namef    That  which  we  call  a  rose. 
By  any  other  name  would  ameU  as  swtet  " 

ahakesp. :  Romeo  <t  Juliet,  11. 1. 

2.  Common  or  generic  appellation  ;  title. 

"Thou  dost  usurp  the  /idme[of  kiugj," 

;ih/tketp. :  TempeO,  L  L 

3.  The  mere  word  by  which  anytliing  is 
kno\v^l  or  called,  as  distinguished  from  the 
real  thing  itself;  sound  or  appearance  only  in 
opposition  to  reality. 

"  Abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  uatnc." 

Wordsicorth  :  Excuraon,  bk.  IT. 

*4.  A  person  or  individual. 
*5.  Persons  having  a  particular  name;  a 
family,  connections. 
*6.  Descent,  lineage,  family. 

"  I  am  from  humble,  be  from  honoured  n<im&* 

ShiikKsp.  .  Alls  M  etl  That  Endt  Well.  i.  1 

7,  That  which  is  said  or  thought  of  a  pe> 
son;  cuirent  estimation,  reputation,  character, 

"He  hath  an  excellent  gor>d  naTnc," 

Shakeep. :  Uuch  Ado  .Abuut  Sothinj,  ill  L 

8.  Renown,  glory,  fame,  reputation,  honour, 
celebrity,  distinction. 

"What  men  of  nnm?  resort  to  him?" 

Ahakesp.:  liichard  III .  W.  ^ 

9.  Authority,  behalf,  part 

"I  did,  in  your  name,  receive  it." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  (/  Terona.  i.  L 

10,  An  oppi'obhous  appellation ;  abuse.  [If 2]. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  :  A  noun  (q.v.). 

2.  Philos.  <£  Logic. :  A  word  taken  at  plea- 
sure to  serve  for  a  mark,  which  may  raise  in 
our  mind  a  thought  like  to  some  thought  we 
had  before,  and  which  being  pronounced  tc 
others,  may  be  to  tlieni  a  sign  of  what  thought 
the  speaker  had.  or  had  not,  before  in  his 
mind,  (llolhcs:  Commentary.)  On  this,  John 
Stuait  Alill  says  :  Tliis  simple  detinition  of  a 
name  as  a  word  (or  set  of  words)  serving  the 
double  pm-pose  of  a  mark  to  recall  to  our- 
selves the  likeness  of  a  former  tliought,  and  as 
a  sign  to  make  it  known  to  others,  appears 
unexceptionable.  (Lgic,  ch.  ii.)  Some  philo- 
sophers, including  Hobbes,  considt-r  names 
as  appellations  of  our  ideas  of  things,  rather 
than  of  the  things  theinselvt's ;  others,  and 
John  Stuart  Slili  among  the  rest,  consider 
names  ns  appellations  of  things  themselves. 
Names  may  be  primarily  divided  into  General 
and  Individual,  or  Singular,  names.  A  second 
general  division  is  into  Concrete  and  Abstract 


(&te,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;  pine,  pft,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  t^te,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    to,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw» 
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names  ;  a  tliird  into  Couiiotative  aiid  Non- 
ccniu.tative;  tb<;  latUT  soiiieiimes,  but  ini- 
properly,  GiUed  Absolut*) ;  a  fourth  iuto  l*osi- 
tivf  amt  Nf^iitive ;  a  liflh  iiitu  Uolativo  &ii<l 
Absolute,  niiU  a  sixths  aud  last,  iiito  Univocal 
and  ErjuivocaL 
^  1.  Name  of  Gel: 

(1)  Old  Test.  :  That  by  which  God  makea 
binjaelf  known  ;  whether  literally  his  name 
or  naiiiL-s  (Dun.  ii.  20),  specially  Jehuvali 
(Psahii  Ixxxiii.  13),  any  of  his  titles  (Psalm  x\'. 
1,  Isa.  xlviL  4),  his  attributes  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
14,  Amos  V.  27),  or  his  wurstiip  (1  Chron,  xxii. 
8,  Neh.  i.  9). 

(2)  .Yew  7'(^s^  ;  The  actual  names  of  the 
Trinity  or  any  person  of  it  (Matt,  xxviii.  li»). 

2.  To  call  namra  :  To  apply  opprobrious 
epithets  to  ;  to  abuse. 

3.  To  take  a  nume  in  vain:  To  use  a  name 
lightly  and  profam-ly  ;  to  swear  by  a  name 
unnecessarily  or  pi-ofanely. 

*  mame-aon,  s.    A  godson,  a  namesake. 

"1  Hiu  your  ua"io-$on,  aura  euoagh."— ttnoftoff .' 
BIr  L.  Ureavrt,  cli.  xiL 

name,  *  nemne.  *  nempne.  v.L    [A.S.  nem- 

mui ;  IrL'l.  lujna  ;  Sw.  nainma  ;  Dan.  li'tivie  ; 
l)ut.  Twem*'it;  Guth.  namiijuii;  Lat.  nonUiio ; 
Fr.  /uf-nmer.] 
L  Ordinary  Langnafie : 
1.  To  give  a  distinctive  name,  appellation, 
or  epithet  to ;  to  di'signate  by  a  particular 
name  ;  to  cnlitlc,  to  deuoniiuate. 

"ToacU  me  huw  to  nu>n«  the  Ititti^cr  light," 

aiutkap.  :  Tempest,  1.  2. 

?.  To  montion  by  name;  to  mention,  utter, 
or  record  the  name  of. 

"  I  gue»a  the  sequd, 
AnJ  yet  I  will  not  name  it." 

Shakftp.  :  Tun  OentU-men  of  Verona,  IL  1. 

8.  To  nominate  ;  to  designate  or  appoint  by 
name. 

"  The  high  iplrlt«<I  and   accuiiipllnhed   I>evoiithlre 
WM  itariMd   LorJ  btewanJ."— .tf.ici(u/(iy  ;    IIUL  £»■/„ 
Oh.  xL 
•i.  To  speak  of,  to  entitle,  to  designate. 

"  Whether  among  the  Uiroiics,  or  namett 
0(  them  the  liiKhc-st"  Milton:  I'.  L.  xi.  2M. 

^  To  naiM  a  (or  the)  day:  To  appoint  or 
fix  a  certain  day  for  sometliing ;  specif.,  said 
of  a  lady  fixing  her  wedding-day. 

n.  Ptirl.:  To  inenllon  by  name  any  member 
wlni  lia.s  bt'cn  disurderly,  h;is  interrupted  the 
proceedings  uf  the  House,  or  who  has  refused 
to  obey  the  unlcis  of  tlic  chair.  The  power  is 
vested  in  the  Speaker  antl  in  the  Chaiiinan  of 
a  Committee  of  the  wliole  Hoose.  Formerly 
the  act  of  namini;  was  held  a  siitlicient  luark 
of  the  disapprobation  of  tlie  n<mse  ;  latterly, 
owing  to  the  growth  of  obstruction,  afbT  a 
motion  made  by  tlte  leader  of  the  House  and 
carried,  a  member  who  lias  been  named  is 
on  the  first  occasion  suspended  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  H<(use  for  oue  week,  on  tlio 
second  fur  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  third  fur  a 
month. 

'name'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  •Kanu> ;  ~abU.]   Cap- 
able of  being  named. 

"A  ntiou.tl  aud  luKlcal  clamlflontlon  of  narru^alifa 
ihiiigA." — /n-.  J.  A.  U,  iiarrau:  Kigluh  AUtireu  to 
VhUoloi/ical  HocU-ty,  p.  4. 

name' -less,  a.    [Eng.  naine;  -lesa,] 

1,  Not  distinguished  by  any  distinctive 
name  ■  not  having  a  nauio. 

*  *J0  all  tbv  narful''»»  BW«eu  of  frii'inltihlti  flcj  ?" 
Vt>ui>er:  l^offrets  of  li'rrifr. 'Hi. 

2.  Not  known  to  fame;  unknown  ;  without 
family  or  i>edigree. 

"Thy  iMae  bloired  wl|.h  uamefrsihMlnTdy." 

Shtii-tp, :  liajn  qf  Lucrc^.o,  6C2. 

•3,  Inexpressible;  that  cannot  bo  named 
•r  deHcribed. 

"  What  I  cannot  nAmo :  'tli  narnrlttt  wo^.* 

Hhakrtp.  :  lilcharU  //.,  11.  2. 

4.  Not  to  be  named :  unfit  to  be  named  : 
M,  nanieUai  crimes. 

■azne'-ldflS-ljF',  adv.      [Eng.   nameless;    -ly.] 
In  a  namc'h'ss  ntannur. 

name'-loss  ness,  s.    [Eng.  namelcsn;  -ness,] 
Tlie  iiuaiily  or  aUitu  of  being  nameless. 

name'  If,  *  name  Ucho,  '  name-lyohe, 

'  nomc-llcho,  <"^t.     (Eng.  uame;  -hj.] 

*  I.  Kspeciiilly ;  slnylid  out  by  nninc  In 
virtue  of  pre-cmiiicn-o  ;  chiefly,  exprcHsiy. 

"There  are  many  iHnohodlent,  nml  tAlken  of  vanU)', 
and  di-cclvcn  of  mlnda,  n<im«/y  |iiaAi<TT<x  l>niiHMtali 
ttiey  ot  ttiuclrmiuclaluti."— rytK/dfe.  ^fiM.  L  10. 


2.  To  mention  by  name ;  tn  particularize  ; 
to  wit ;  videlicet ;  that  is  to  say, 

"The  ocrtaiuly  of  these  |ir1iicl|>lt^ ;  namttg,  that 
there  !•  it  auiireuM  Oovenior  of  tho  world."— £o«uA.' 
.Vrf/Knta,  vol.  iL.  »er.  1. 

name'-plate,  s.  [Eng.  name^  and  plate.]  A 
metal  plate  having  the  owner's  name  (and 
yotiietiiiies  his  profession)  engraved  on  it,  and 
nilixed  to  the  door  of  a  dwoUiiig-hotiseorpLieti 
of  business. 

nain'-er«  «.  [Eng.  nam(e);  -er.)  One  who 
names  or  calls  a  ]>ersou  or  thing  by  name  ; 
oue  who  gives  a  namo  to. 

"Skilful  Merlin,  mirnm* of  that  town." 

Ifrajfton  :  BatU^  t)/  Ayincourt, 

name'-sake,  s.  [For  nam^s  sake ;  one  wliose 
name  is  given  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  navie 
or  fame  of  another.)  One  who  has  the  same 
name  as  another  ;  one  who  is  named  or  called 
after  anotlier. 

"  Judaa,  thilt  well  dcierves  hU  nametak«'$  tree." 
Drydcn  :  Abtalum  A  AchUophel,  IL  323. 

nan,  iiiterj.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  Anan 
(q.v.). 

na'-na.  na'-non,a.  [South  American.]  The 
pine-apple. 

nSn-^e'-iCttt.  [From  Nancy,  where Braconnot, 
the  discoverer,  lived.]    (See  the  compound.) 

nanceic-acld,  s. 

CheTiu :  Braeounofa  name  for  the  acid  which 
he  found  in  the  wasli-liquor  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  wlieat-stari-li,  iScc,  afterwaitis  shown 
to  be  lactic  acid.    {H'atc^.) 

D^n'-9^,  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  noiie  80.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

nancy -pretty,  s. 

But. :  A  corruption  of  None-so-pretty  (q.v.). 

n^'-di-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  7iam/(ua); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes.  Body  olilong,  compressed,  covered 
with  scales;  latend  line  interrupted.  Denti- 
tion nioio  or  less  comi'lete,  but  feeble.  It 
consists  of  two  groups,  Blesiopiua  and  Nan- 
dina(«i.v.). 

nan-di'-na  (I),  s.pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  nand^us); 
Lat.  neut/pl.  adj.  sufT-'-i/w] 

Ichthii. :  A  group  of  freshwater  Pishes, 
family  Nundidte.  They  have  live  ventral  rays  ; 
DO  pscudobranchiiB.  All  of  small  size,  from 
the  East  Indies.  Threegenera,  Badis,  Nandus, 
and  Catoptnx. 

n^'di'-na  (2),  s.  [From  Tiandin,  tlie  Japan- 
ese name  of  oue  of  the  species.] 

lint, :  The  typical  genua  of  the  tribe  Nan- 
dhiCie  (q.v.).  ^andiTui  domestica  is  an  ever- 
green garden  shrub,  with  panicles  of  flowers, 
it  was  originally  from  Cliina  and  Japan. 

n^Ji'-dine.  s.  [Xandinia.)  The  popuhir  name 
*ji  Naiuiinia  biiwtiita. 

nS,n-din'-e-89,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lflt.  nfinfiin(a)  ; 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -fo;.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Berber idaceai. 

n^-din'-i'O,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  pi-obably 
from  a  French  proper  name  Nandiu.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Viverrina^  with  one 
species,  Handuiia  bijioUUa,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  I'aradoxurus.  It  is  smaller  tiian  the 
true  Faradoxures,  has  smaller  and  mori? 
pointed  molars,  aud  no  ca'cum.  Fur,  rich 
dark  brown,  lighter  on  sides,  tail  obscurely 
ringed  with  black.  The  specilU;  name  has 
referfence  to  two  yellow  spota  on  the  shoulders. 
(Proc.  ZooL  :Soc.,  lSt34,  p.  630.) 

nJiu'-du,.t.  [Braz.nhandu.]  [Ruea,Strutuio.] 

n&n'-dus,  9.    [Etym.  doubtftd.] 

Icldhy, :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Nandiiia  (q.v.). 

nane,  a.    [Nonc]    (Scotch.) 

n&n-koon',  ndn-kin',  s.  [So  called  fVom 
Nankin  in  China.] 

1.  Originally  a  faliric  niado  from  cotton  of 
a  yellow  colour  ((!os.tirpiinii  rellglostim),  and 
expoiU-d  from  Nankin.  It  is  now  made  of 
whit*;  cotUni,  dyed  I'y  oak  bark,  arufitto, 
alum,  kc,  and  sent  from  England  Ut  China. 
A  part  is,   uo  d'>ubl,   resbijipi-d  hi  curimis 


packages  with  the  name  of  Li  upon  it,  as  if  it 
were  of  Chinese  manufacture. 
2.  (P!.):  Trousers  or  breeches  mudeof  thift 

matcriaL 

nan-no-oh&r-a-^i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat- 
d:c.  imniioduiraz,^tiiiu'iiannocharaa(i8) ;  LaL 
neut.  pU  adj.  sulf.  -ina.] 

Idithy. :  A  group  of  Characiuidse.  Tlu-y 
have  a  short  dorsal,  and  an  adipose  tin  ;  teeth 
iu  both  jawB  well-developed ;  notched  in- 
cisors ;  gill-membranes  grown  to  the  isthmus ; 
nostrils  close  together.    IG'diUher.) 

niin-noch'-a-rilx,  5.  [Gr.vawo^^namua)-^ 
a  dwarf,  ana  x<*pa«  (cAana)=  a  sea-tlsh,  per- 
haps the  rudd.] 

Ichthy.:  The  single  j-nuaf'jrmiDgthegronp 
Nannocharacina  ('i.v.).  Tnt'^  ary  only  two 
species,  very  small,  from  '.ho  Nile  auu  the 
Giiboon. 

N^te^,  Ndntz.  s,  [See  def.l  A  kind  ot 
brandy,  so  called  from  Nantes,  in  France, 
whence  it  is  shipped. 

••  What  A  leer  the  TlHaln  guve  me  aa  ho  tUrtod  th* 
good  JV-intz  Into  'Mb  salt-wtttert '— itowi;  TAc  PirtUe, 
ch.  Xxlz. 

n^-to'-kite,  5.  ["From  Nantoko,  CHiili,  where 

found  ;  suU".  nte  (3/in.).J 

Min. :  An  interesting  mineral,  occurring 
granular  or  massive,  but  yielding  a  cubic 
cleavage,  showing  its  isometric  crybtaliization. 
Hardness,  2  to  2'5;  sp.  gr.  3''J30;  colour, 
white  to  colourless;  lustre,  adamantine.  An- 
alysis sliowed  a  composition  which  corie- 
sponded  toCu^Cl ;  or,  coi)per,  G4'll ;  chlorine, 
35'ti9.  Rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  being  eouverted  into  atacainite  (q.v.).  Its 
oxidation  in  the  mine  causes  a  strong  odour 
of  chlorine,  which  inconveniences  the  miners. 
Some  mineralogists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  South  American  atacamite  is  the 
result  of  the  oxidation  of  nautokitc. 

* na-6m'-e-trjr,  s.  [Gr.  vaov  (naos)  =  a 
tenii»le,  and  pfTpov  {nwtron)=^a  measure]  A 
word  coined  by  Jonsou  to  ridicule  the  wild 
interpretations  put  upon  Scripture  proplicciee 
by  some  of  the  sectaries  of  his  day.  The  al- 
lusions seem  to  be  to  Bcv,  xii.  14,  xi.  1. 

"  To  calculate  a  time  ami  half  n  Hunt. 
And  the  whole  time,  uccurdiiig  to  nnnmefry." 

staple  of  A'nes,  ill  I, 

na'-os,  s,    [Gr.  =  a  temple.) 

An-h. :  The  chamber  or  enclosed  apartments 
of  a  Greek  temple.  The  part  of  the  temple 
which  stood  before  the  naos,  comprehended 
l>etwecu  the  wall  and  the  columns  of  the 
portico,  was  culled  the  pronaos  ;  while  the 
coiTosponding  part  behind  was  called  the 
posticum.    {Hecate.) 

Hap  (0.  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Napoleon.]  A 
game  of  cards  played  for  stakes,  usually  by 
three,  four,  or  hve  players,  with  an  ordinary 
pack.  Five  cards  arc  dealt  to  each  player, 
and  each,  brgiTining  with  the  elilest  hand,  is 
entitled  to  call  as  many  tricks  as  he  1>clieves  he 
can  win  with  the  caids  In  his  hand,  making 
whichever  suit  he  wishes  trumps.  Should  he 
win  the  number  of  tricks  ho  has  called,  h« 
reeeives  puyment  for  that  number  from  each 
of  the  other  j'layers;  should  hu  fail,  ho  pavii 
each  for  that  number.  To  go  jurp  is  to  de- 
clare to  win  tlio  whole  live  tricks.  Ntip  la 
alf»o  applied  to  the  taking  of  the  ptwl  by  win- 
ning all  the  live  tricks  after  dechiration. 

ndp  (2),  *  nappe,  s.    [Nap  (l),  v.]    A  short 

sleep  or  sbiiiiuer ;  a  doze. 

"Swpct  ri'fri^limurit.  enae  without  nnnny. 
Or  hlsciuua  UuMii-tlay  nap"     Sft§iat»nr  ,   tconomff. 

n&p  (3),  *  nop,  'noppe,  s.    (A.S.  hyutppa  =» 

nap  of  cloth:  a  variant  of  cm/*;*  =  a  top,  % 
knob,  a  kuop :  allied  to  Du.  A'M<>np=:a  knot, 
a  knob,  knop^a  knob;  Oa.  »i"/7W=  frizzed 
nap  of  cloth,  knop  =  BL  knob;  O.  Sw.  noppss^ 
nap  ;  Sw.  knop  ~  a  knot.] 

"  L  One  of  those  little  knots  which,  after 
cloth  has  been  luissed  tlintugh  the  fulling* 
mill,  are  removed  by  women  with  UtUtt 
nippers,  a  process  termed  burling. 

"^V1l«u  the  nifpi>t  la  nliihr.  It  ooldft  U  ih^ma* 
.SktrttuH:  Haitmftrfnn;  iu 

2,  The  w(K)lly  or  villous  substance  ou  th» 
surface  of  cloth,  felt,  or  other  fabric;  thc^ 
pih^  of  cloth  or  of  a  hid. 
"IIU  only  cuAt  I  where  duit  confiu'd  with  ratu 
Buugheni  the  nttr.  and  lr>ivp«  a  mlutilnl  iUln. ' 
Hwift  :  lieifritttlon  nf  a  CUy  Showt^ 

8.  (/'/.);  The.  loops  of  velvet  which  aro  cut 
to  make  the  i>llo. 


k^  b^ ;  po^t,  J6i^l :  oat,  90!!,  ohoms,  9liln,  ben^h ; 
-dan.  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  sh&n ;  -(Ion,  -^on  = 


go,  ^cm :  thln«  ^s :  sin.  a^ ; 

'  zbuo.    -clous,  -tlous,  -^ous  - 


expect,  Xenopbon,  e^  1st.    -Ug; 
-  sbus,    -bio,  -dlo,  &c  =  bf  1,  d^l. 
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nap— naphtho- 


4.  Any  soft  downy  or  hairy  subtitance,  as 
the  down  on  some  plants. 

'•There  t>e  also  planU  that  .  .  .  have  a  kliide  of 
downeyor  velvet  rine  ui>oii  their  leaves;  wliichdowue 
or  nap  couimeth  uf  a  subtil  spirit.  In  A  soft  OF  lat 
iubstauce. "—flacoH  /  JVa(.  Biit,.  5&W. 

nap-at-noon,  5. 

£ot.  :  Tragopogonparvifolius. 

nap- warp,  s. 

Weaving:  Pile-warp.  In  fastian-weaving, 
the  upper  warp  covering  the  main  warp  or 
nap. 

Hj^p  (1),  *  nappe,  v.i.  [A.S.  hn(^ypian  =  to 
nap ;  originally  =  to  nod,  and  allied  to  A.S. 
h?iipian  =  to  bend  one's  self,  and  Icel.  hnipna 
=  ti>  droop,  to  despond  ;  ef.  Bavarian  knappeJi 
=  to  nod  with  the  head.] 

*  1.  To  slumber ;  to  take  a  shori;  sleep ;  to 
doze 

"3o  he  sbaJl  uot  nappe,  neither  slepe,  that  helpeth 
l8nel."—Wj/c!iffe:  Pjo/m  cixi.  4. 

2.  To  be  off  one's  guard  ;  to  be  careless  or 
UDprepared.    (Only  in  the  pr.  par.) 

"I  took  thee  nappitiQ,  unprepar'd." 

Butler :  IIu<iibraa,  i  Z. 

B&p  (2),  v.t.  [Nap  (3),  5.)  To  raise  or  put  a 
nap  on. 

nape,  s.  [Prop.  =  knob  or  projection,  and  a 
variant  of  kmippe  =  a  knob,  a  button  ;  ef. 
Icel.  knappr,  hnaffer ;  Wei.  cnap  =  a  kuob, 
a  stud,  a  button.]  [Nap(3),  s.]  The  back  part 
of  tlie  neck  ;  the  proniineut  part  of  the  neck 
behind. 

"Turn  your  eyes  Ww^rda  the  napea  of  your  necks, 
and  miilce  but  an  interi-T  survey  of  your  good  selves." 
—Shakesp.  :  Coriolanut,  ii.  1. 

Ba'-pell,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. ;  Lathyrus  viacrorrhiziis,  the  Bitter 
Vetch  (q.v.). 

•■  Hot  napell  TTt».lttng  Upa  and  tongue  to  swell," 
Sylvasttr:  The  furies.  179. 

nSp'-el-line,  .'.  [Mod.  Lat.  napell^ns)  in 
Aconitum  Xai^llus.  the  scientific  name  of  the 
Aconite;  -ine.]    [Napus.] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  obtained  by  Hiibsch- 
mann  from  crude  aconitine.  It  is  a  white, 
electric  powder,  having  a  bitter,  burning 
taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  water  and  weak  spirit  than  aconi- 
tine, but  less  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  not 
precipitated  from  dilute  solutions  by  am- 
monia. 

Bap'-er-^,  *  nap'-«r-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  naperie 
(Fr.  iiappcrie),  orig.=  the  ulfice  in  a  household 
for  providing  table-linen,  from  Low  Lat. 
iiaparia,  from  napa,  a  corrupt,  of  Lat.  mappa 
=  acloth.]    [Map,  Napkin.] 

1.  Table-linen  collectively  ;  linen  cloths 
used  for  dnniestic  purposes,  especially  for  the 
table  :  as  table-cloths,  napkins,  &c. 

"  Manle  fannera  .  .  .  have  learned  also  to  gamlah 
their  cupbords  with  plate  .  .  .  and  their  tables  with 
fine  naperie."— Harrison :  De»cripc.  England,  bk.  ii,, 
ch.  xU. 

*  2.  Linen  underclothing ;  linen  for  the 
person. 

•  nap-et,  s.  [Fr.  nappe  =  a  table-cloth  ;  Eng. 
dimin.  suff.  -e^]    A  napkin. 

"  yapet  or  napeks-n.  NapMa,  manupiarium,  ma~ 
pelia."—Pro"ipt.  Pare. 

SlS.ph'-a,  s.  [Fr.  naphe,  naffe ;  Ital.  navfn,  from 
Arab,  na/ah  =  an  agreeable  odour.]  (For  def. 
see  etym.  and  compound.) 

napha-water,  s.  A  fragrant  perfume 
distilled  from  orau^je  blossoms. 

*na'-phew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [O.  Fr.  navean, 
from  Low  Lat.  nnpellus,  from  Lat.  luipus.] 
The  same  as  Navew  (q.v.). 

n&pli'-tha  (nr  ph  as  p),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr, 
vd'pOa  (tiaphthn),  from  Arab.  ?icy7,  ni/t  = 
naphtha,  bitumen.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbons wliirh  issue  fruui  the  earth  in  certain 
localities,  and  to  the  inflammable  liquids  pro- 
duced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  sub- 
stances. [Petroleum,  Pabatfin,  Wood- 
naphtha.] 

n&ph'-tlia-dil  ('ir  ph  a.s  pV  s.  [Eng.  Tuxpk- 
tha,  second  element  doubtful  ;  cf.  dill  (1),  v.] 
Ckem. :  A  substance  derived  from  petroleum ; 
it  is  black,  with  a  weak,  greasy  lustre  ;  copper- 
brown  in  fracture ;  does  not  change  in  the 
light,  melts  at  the  same  temperature  as  wax, 
and  bums  with  a  clear  flame,    (Watts.) 


naph-thal -a-mide  (nr  ph  as  p),  s.    [Etig. 
napkthal{e)ie)',  and  amide.]     [Phtualamide.] 

napL-thal'-a-mine   (or  ph  as   p),    5. 

[NapbthvlamIne.] 

naph'- tha  -  lase  (or  ph  as  p),  s.    [Eng. 
no.phthal{ene) ;  -sufi*.  -ast-,] 

Chem,:  C^a^vOi?).  Obtained  by  heating 
with  great  care,  in  a  retort,  a  mixture  of 
nitro-naphthalenewith  ten  times  its  weight  of 
baric  hydrate.  Ammonia-naphthalene  passes 
over,  whilst  naphthalase  condenses  in  tlie 
neck  of  the  retort  as  a  tluck  yellowisli  oil, 
wliich  solidifies  on  cooling.  It  sublimes 
without  fusing  at  250° ;  is  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
most  characteristic  reaction  is  its  power  of 
colouring  sulphuric  acid  a  beautiful  violet 
tint. 

naph'-tha-late  (or  ph  as  p),  s.     [Eng. 

tuijihthLd{ic) ;  suff.  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  naphthalic  acid. 

nS,ph'- tha  -  lene  (or  ph  as  p),  «.     [Eng. 
naphtha;  l  connect,  and  suff.  -eiie.] 

C7ie7n.:CioH8  =  CioH7H.  Nai'lithalin,naph. 
thaline.  A  frequent  product  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  organic  substances,  and  occurring 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  tliat  portion  uf 
coal-tar  distilling  between  180'  and  220%  from 
which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  forms 
colourless  shining,  leafy  crj'stals  of  peculiar 
odour  and  burning  taste ;  melts  at  V9°  to  a 
liquid  as  clear  as  water  ;  boils  at  216°  to  220% 
aKd  burns,  when  inflamed,  with  a  highly  lumi- 
nous but  smoky  flame.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  '977  at 
the  fusing  point,  and  its  vapour  density  = 
4-53.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon 
disulphide,  benzeue,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oil.s. 
Naphthalene  unites  directly  with  chlorine  ami 
bromine,  forming  a  large  number  of  substitu- 
tion products,  on  passing  dry  chlorine  gas 
into  naphthalene,  a  heavy  pale  yellow  oil  is 
formed  (naphthalene  dichloride,  CioHsCl^), 
and  tliis,  uuiting  with  more  chlorine,  is  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  substance  (naphtha- 
lene tetrachloride,  CioHsCl^).  which  melts  at 
182'.  Monochlor-naplithalene,  C10H7CI,  ob- 
tained by  heatiiignaphthalene  dichloride  with 
alcoholic  potasli,  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at 
263°.  Dichlor-naphthalene,  CioHgCls.  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  naphthalene  tetrachloride 
with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  crystalline 
mass,  melting  at  35°-36%  and  boiling  at  280°. 
The  substitution  products  with  bromine  are 
far  less  stable  than  those  of  chlorine. 

naphthalene-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  C10H12O4  =  ^^^^^  }  O4.  A  tetra- 
tomic  alcohol,  produced  by  heating  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  naphthalene  chlorhyUriu 
with  potassium  hydrate.  It  crystallizes  in 
prisms,  which  rapidly  turn  brown,  melts  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  decomposes  when  distilled. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Glacial  acetic  acid  de- 
composes it,  forming  a  black  resin  and  a  red 
body  soluble  in  ether. 

naphthalene     carboxylic-aold,    s. 

[Xaphthoic-acid.] 

naphthalene  snlphonlc-acld,  5. 

Chem. :  CioHtSOs-OH.  Formed  by  heating 
naphthalene  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
If  the  temperature  is  kept  low,  o-naphthalcne 
snlplionic  acid  is  produced,  melting  at  85'  to 
90" ;  but  if  raised  to  160%  the  isomeric  /3-naph- 
thaleue  sulphonic  acid  is  obtained. 

niph-thSl'-ic  (or  ph  as  p),  a.     [Eng.  ruij^h- 
thal{eii€) ;  -ii\]     pertaining  to  or  derived  from 

naphthalene. 

naphthalic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C12H8O4  =  CioHfi(CO-OHX,.  Ob- 
tained  by  the  oxidation  uf  acenaphthene  by 
chromic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  colourless  needles  or  plates,  which 
decompose  at  140°.  Calcic  naphthalate  yields 
naphthalene  on  heating  with  calcic  hydrate, 

CioHecoo  ^*  +  Ca(OH)s  =  2(CaC03)+CioH8. 
naphthalic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:   CioIIfiOs  =  CioHg.^^.O.    Prepared 


by  heating  naphthalic  acid  to  140°. 
at  266'. 


It  melts 


naph-th^l'i-dam  (or  ph  as  p),  s.    [Eb^. 
naphtha  ;  d  connect.,  and  am(mo(iia).] 
Chem. :  [Naphthvlamine], 

naph-thal'-i-dine  (or  ph  as  p),  *.    [Eng. 

naphtha;  d  connect.,  and  suff.  -ine.J 
Che7}i. :  [Naphthvlamine]. 

naph'-tha-line,   naph'-tha-Un  (or  pL 

as  p),  ii.  i  a.    [Naphthalene.] 
A.  As  suhst. :  [Naphthalene]. 
t  B.  As  adj.  :  Composed  of  naphtha. 

"  The  naphthalene  river  of  Paaaion." 

£.  A.  Poe  :  Fi/T  Jntite 

naphthaline -blue,  s. 

Cliem.:  Naphthyl  blue.  A  blue  dye  obtainea 
by  treating  naplithylamine  with  mercoric 
nitrate. 

naphthaline-red,  s.    [Magdala-red.] 

naphthaline-violet,  £■ 

Chem.:  A  dye  produced  by  Blumer-Zwelfel 
on  cotton  and'  linen  fabrics  by  treating  naph- 
thylamine  while  present  on  the  woven  tissue 
with  chloride  of  copjier. 

naph'-thal-ize  (or  ph  as  p),  v.t,    [Eng. 

yiaphtha:'l  connect.,  and  suff.  -ire]    To  im- 
pregnate or  saturate  with  naplitha. 

naph'-tha-meine  (or  ph  as  p),  s.     [Oxt- 

naphthvlamine.] 

naph-thaz'-ar-ine  (nr  ph  as  p),  s.    [Eng. 

naphtha^tene)',  and  {aU)zariiie.] 

Chem.  :  CioH4(OH>202.  Dihydroxy-napb- 
thoquinone.  A  colouring  matter  resembling 
alizarine,  obtained  by  heating  dinitro-naph- 
thalene  with  Nordliausen  sulplmric  acid  to 
200",  and  then  adding  fragments  of  zinc,  the 
temperature  beinf;  kept  between  200' and  205'. 
It  crystallizes  in  long  red  needles,  of  golden- 
green  lustre,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves 
in  alkalis,  with  a  blue  or  violet  colour. 

naph-thes'-ic   (or  ph   as  p),  a.    [Formed 

from  naphthalene  with  the  omission  of  certain 
letters  (?) ;  s  euphonic,  and  -ic.) 

aaphthesic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CooHgOg.  According  to  Laurent 
this  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  naphthalene 
with  acid  chroinate  of  potassium,  water,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  rhombic  needles, 
melting  below  100°,  and  subliming  at  a  higlier 
temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

niiph'-thl-on-ate  (or  ph  as  p),  s.     [Eng. 

naphthion{ic) ;  •ate] 
Chem.. :  A  salt  of  naphtbionic  acid. 

n^ph-thi-dn'-!c  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  [Eng. 
naph(thiil):  thicn,  and  sutt".  -ic.)  Derived  from 
naphthaline  and  sulphur. 

naphthlonlc-acid.  s. 

Ch€7n.  :  CioHgN-SOs-  Sulpho-naphtlialida- 
raic  acid.  Obtained  by  treating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitro-naphthalene  with  ammonium 
sulphite,  and  decomposing  the  amnionium 
naphthionate  formed  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  forms  small  colourless  crystals,  resembling 
asbestos,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  completely  satu- 
rates alkalis,  but  its  salts  with  the  heavy 
metals  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  naphthiou- 
ates  are  all  soluble,  and  their  solutions  are 
opalescent,  transmitting,  when  viewed  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  beautiful  red,  blue,  and  violet 
colours.  Naphthionate  of  potassium,  CioHg 
KN".S03,  crystallizes  in  small  micaceous  lam- 
inae, very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Naph- 
thionate of  calcium,  CioHgCaN-SOa^HsO,  pre- 
pared by  boiling  naplithionic  acid  with  milk 
of  lime,  crystallizes  in  white  senii-transpareut 
lamiujc,  ha\ing  a  fatty  apjiearance,  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Naph- 
thionate of  lead  is  prepared  by  double  decom- 
position of  a  solution  of  sodium  naphtliionat* 
with  lead  nitrate.  It  crj'stallizes  in  reddish 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  insola' 
ble  in  alcohol. 

nS,ph-th6-  (or  ph  as  p),  pr*/.  [Eng.  naph- 
thal{€ne\  and  oixygen).}  .Containing  naphtha- 
lene and  oxygen. 

naphtho-hydroaninone.  <. 

Chem.  :  CiqR^OH)-^.  A  crystalline  body 
prepared  by  heating  naphtho-quinone  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosi>horus. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  melts  at  176%  and  is  re- 


fute, fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce~e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


naphthoate— napoleon 
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transformed  into  i)ai>htlio-quinone  by  oxidiz- 
ing agents. 

naphtho-qnlnone.  s, 

Chem.  :  CioHeOs-  Obtained  by  hcattng 
jiaphtlialene  dissolved  in  glaoial  acetic  a<.-ia, 
with  chromic  acid,  and  distilling  the  product 
with  water.  It  13  soluble  in  ether  and  hot 
alcohol,  crystallizes  in  larpe  yellow  tables,  and 
melts  at  125'.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  phthalic  acid. 

n&ph  -  tbo  -  ate  (or  ph  ns   p),  ».     [Eng. 
naphtho{ic);  -atf.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  naphthoic  aeid. 

nflpli-th6-9y'-a-mate  (or  ph  as  p),  8. 

[tng.  7iaphthocyiiiii(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. ;  A  aalt  of  naphthocyaraic  acid. 

ll&ph-th6-9y-a.m'-Xo  (or  ph  as  p),  a.   fKng. 

naphth{alene)  ;  o(rii</rn)  ;  cvinn^"j>-n)  ;  nm(»iO- 
7iin).  and  sufT.  -iV.)  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing iiapJithaleno,  cyanogen,  and  omiuonia. 

naphthocyamlo-acid,  & 

CItrm.  :  C'^s'^is^'s^^S'  Produced  by  the 
action  of  pot-a.>isuim-eyanide  on  dinitro-nnidi- 
thaleue,  and  di-composing  the  resulting  po- 
tassium naphtbocyaniate  with  the  sinalli'st 
quantity  of  any  free  acid.  It  forms  a  Mack, 
shilling  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  ether, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  more  so  in 
amylic  alcohol,  forming  a  dark  brown,  reddish 
liquid. 

n&ph ' tho- lo  (or  ph  as  p),  a.  (Eng. 
naphlh{yl);  o  eonnei-t.,  an-I  sutf.  -ic]  Per- 
taining to,  or  contained  in,  naphthol. 

naphthoic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci„H7CO-OH.  Menaphthoxylicacid, 
naphthalene  cjirboxylic  acid,  napbtliyl  car- 
bonic acid.  Preparwl  by  fusing  najihthalene 
Bul]>iionic  acid  with  sodic  formate.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  needles,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  ItJO'.  It  fnrnis  salts,  chlorides, 
amides,  &e.,  in  the  usual  way.  and  yields  naph- 
thalene on  distillation  with  lime. 

naphtholo-aldehyde*  s. 

Chem.  :  CjiIIhO.  Prepared  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  calcium  naphthoate  and  calcium 
furmate  at  a  high  temperature.  It  forms 
dazzling  white  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
si'liible  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  595°, 
and  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into 
uncrystallizable  compounds  difficult  to  purify. 

B&ph'-thol  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Eng.  naph- 
tl^alene),  &iid  {akvh)»l .] 

Chem.  O'i.):  CioH7()iI.  Prepared  by  fusing 
the  respective  napldhalene  sulplionic  acids 
with  jiotassie  liydrate,  and  extracting  by 
means  of  ether :"  a-naphthol  crystallizes  in 
monoclinie  prisms,  nielling  at  94°,  and  boiling 
at  278°-280° ;  j3-nai'htliol,  or  iaonai)hthol, 
forms  colourless  rhombic  tables,  melting  at 
122',  and  boiling  at  290'. 

n&ph  -  thill'- min  (or  ph  as  p),  5.  [Eng. 
napth(alene),  and  lUmin.] 

Chem. :  CiuIIhOo.  A  black  bulky  substance 
produced  by  tlie  action  of  aqueous  potassium 
nitrite  on  bydrocldorate  of  najihthylamine. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
the  alkalis,  but  dissrilves  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  an  indigo-coloured  solu- 
tion, from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 

n&ph'-th^l  (or  ph  as  p),  8.  [Eng.  naphth((i); 
sulf. -yU'lv).] 

Chem.  :  C,i,il7.  The  monatomic  radical  of 
naplithylamuie. 

naphthyl-blue,  «■  [Naphthaline-blue.] 
naphthyl  oarhamide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Tii  II  ir,NoO  =  X.j(CO")-CinH7-n3, 
Obiainc'l  by  saturating  an  ethereal  solution  of 
nai'litbylarnine  with  cyanic  acid  gas,  and  re- 
CPistatlizing  from  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  flat, 
shining,  flexible  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
sliKhtly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in 
ether.  From  it«  ethereal  Holuti<)n  oxalic  add 
throws  liown  a  i^rystalliiu-  pre(  i[.it4ite. 

naphthyl  carbonic  aold,  «■     [Napu- 

THolC-A(ri>.| 

naphthyl  cyanato,  s. 


phoric  anhydride.  It  forms  easily  fusible 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

naphthyl-diamlne,  s. 

(Cinll7)2) 

CTicTrt, :  C20H16X3  =      ^       \  ^2-        Azod!- 

naphthyl-diamine.  A  base  produced  by  pass* 
ing  nitnms  nnhydri(le  into  a  warm  alctihotir! 
naphthalidino  solution.  It  crystallizes  in 
orange-red  needles,  having  a  lii^ht  green  me- 
tallic lustre,  insoluble  in  cold  wat«r,  but 
slightly  stiluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene.  It  melts  at  I'StV  to  a 
blood-red  liquid,  and  yields  salts  with  two 
equivalents  of  acid, 

n^ph-thjrl-^9et'-a-nude  (or  ph  as  p),  s. 

[Eng.  naplithyl  ;  acef(tf),  and  ainide.] 

Chem. :  CioHyNHCCoHsO).  Acetonaphthyl- 
amine.  Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
naphtliylamine  and  glacial  acetic  acid  for 
several  days.  It  cryst^iUizes  in  white  silky 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
soluble  in  ah-ohol  and  dilute  acids,  melts  at 
152^,  and  sublimes  at  160°. 

nfiph-th^l'-a-mine  (or  ph  as  p),  «.  [Eng. 
naphthyl,  ami  amine.] 

Chem,  :  CioHyN  =  CioH^CNHo).  Naphtha- 
lidani,  Naplitliaiamine,  Naphthalidine.  A 
compound  discovered  by  Zinin,  in  1842,  dur- 
ing his  researches  on  the  nitro-compounds. 
It  is  proiiuced  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide,  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro- 
naphthalene.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
silky  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  melts  at  50°,  and  dis- 
tils at  300°  without  decomposition.  It  forms 
numerous  crystalline  salts.  Naphtliylamine 
sulphate,  2(CioH9N)-H2S04.  prepared  by  dis- 
3r)lvinglhe  liase  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  crystal- 
lizes m  white  silvery  scales,  having  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but 
very  soluble  in  hot  alcohoL 

Na-pler",  s.  [John  Napier,  of  Merchiston, 
in  IScutlaiid,  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
known  also  as  the  inventor  of  logarithms.] 
(See  the  compounds.) 

Napler'8  bones,  Napier's  rods,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  A  set  of  rods  contrived  by  Baron 
Napier,  and  tirst  described  by  him  in  1G17, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  numerical 
operations  of  multiplication  and  division. 
They  consist  of  pieces  of  bone,  or  ivory,  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelopipedon,  about  three 
inches  long  and  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
width,  the  faces  of  each  being  divided  into 
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Produced 
by  heating  dinaphthyl-carliamld  i  with  phos- 


NAPIEKS    ROD6. 

snuarea,  which  are  again  8ubdi\idrd  on  ten 
of  the  rods  by  diagonals  into  triangles,  except 
the  squares  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  rods. 
These  spaces  are  numbered  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  To  show  the  manner  of  performing 
multiplication  by  means  of  the  rods,  let  it  be 
required  to  multiply  5978  by  037.  Select  the 
]»roper  rods,  and  dispose  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  numbers  at  the  top  sliiill 
exhibit  the  mulliplicand,  and  on  the  h-ft 
of  these  rods  place  the  rod  of  units.  In  the 
rod  of  unit.s  seek  the  right  hand  tlgure  of  the 
nmltiplier,  which,  in  this  case,  is  7, 
and  the  numbers  corrrsponiling  tt>  it  41810 
on  the  other  rods.  Heginniiigtm  tlio  Wy.W 
left  add  the  digits  in  each  parallelo-    63802 

gram,  formed  by  triangles  of  adja-    

cent  rods,  and  wrlU?  them  down  as  &001380 
in  ordinary  nmltipliadion  ;  then 
take  the  sum  of  the  several  prodiicla  as  in 
ordinary  multiplication,  and  it  will  bo  the  pro- 
duct required.  Krom  the  outermost  triangle 
on  the  line  with  7,  write  out  tlio  number  then- 


found,  t! ;  in  the  next  parallelogram  on  the 
left  add  9  and  5  there  found  ;  their  sum  t>eing 
14.  set  down  the  4  and  carry  the  one  t«  h« 
added  to  3,  and  4  found  in  the  next  parallelo- 
gnun  on  the  left;  tliis  sum  bemg  S.  set  It 
down  ;  in  the  next  laralh-logram  on  the  left 
occur  the  numbei-s  5  and  0,  their  sum  Iwing 
U,  set  down  1,  and  carry  1  to  the  next  number 
on  the  left;  the  numl>er  3  found  in  the 
triangle  on  tlio  left  of  the  row,  increased  by 
1,  gives  4,  which  set  down  ;  proceed  m  like 
manner,  till  all  of  the  partial  products  ar« 
found,  and  take  their  sum  as  in  the  example. 

Kapler's  compass,  9.  A  draughtsman's 
compass,  to  one  le^^of  which  is  pivoted  a  plain 
point  and  pencil-holder,  and  to  the  other  a 
plain  point  and  pen,  Tliese  fold  in  betweeo 
the  legs,  so  that  the  instrument  may  be  carried 
in  the  pocket  without  inconvenience, 

na'-pl-form,  a.    [Lat.  nojnM  =  a  turnip,  and 

/arma  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  turnip, 
bulging  out  at  the  toi>,  and  becoming  more 
slender  below  :  as,  a  nupi/orm  root. 

*  n&p'-kin,  v.t     [Napkin,  s.]     To  wrap  up 

in  a  napkin. 

"  Let  evL-ry  man  tieware  of  napkintns  no  th*"  tAleat 
which  WHS  tklivi-red  bim  to  trade  withuL"— ^'ui*r- 
fon.-   IVorics.  iii.  37. 

nap'  -  kin,  *  nape  -  kin,  *  nape  -  kyn, 
'  nap-kyn,  .f.  [Fr.  nappe  =  a.  table-cloth; 
Kn;:.  diniiii.  sulf.  -kin  ;  Low  Lat.  TUipjHi.  »apa, 
corrupt,  of  Lat.  mappa  =  a  cloth. J    [Map,  s.] 

1.  A  small  cloth  ;  specif.,  one  used  at  table 
to  wipe  the  hands. 

*  2.  A  handkerchief. 

"  I  am  gliid  I  have  found  this  napkin ; 
Thifl  Hoa  her  ttrat  ramembraiice  from  the  Moor,* 
:ifKiktsp. .'  Otfmllo.  Hi,  L 

napkin-ring,  s.  A  ring  of  wood,  ivory, 
metal,  A:c.,  used  to  enclose  a  napkin. 

Nappies  (pies  as  pel^),  «.  [Lat.  KeapolU, 
from  Gr.  —  new  city.] 

Geog. :  A  city  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Italy,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  <rf 
the  Two  Sicilies. 

Naples-yellow,  s. 

Chem. :  Neapolitan  yellow.  A  very  pe> 
manent  orange-yellow  jiignient,  much  used  in 
oil-painting,  and  in  glass  and  porcelain  stain- 
ing. It  is  prepared  by  fusing,  at  a  moderate 
heat,  for  two  liours,  a  mixture  of  chemically 
pureantimonio-tartrate  of  potash,  lead  nitnite, 
and  sodium-chloride.  After  cooling,  the  fused 
mass  is  placed  in  water,  when  the  common 
salt  dissolves  out,  leaving  the  pigment  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  yellow  powder. 

n&p'-less,  a.  [Eng.  Tuip  (3).  s. ;  -less.]  Witlfc- 
out  na|» ;  having  no  nap  ;  tlireadbara 

"Nor  on  hliu  put 
The  tiupleu  vesture  of  humility." 

ShaJieip. :  CorioUmu;  IL  L 

na-po -le-on,  s.    [After  the  Emperor  Napo- 

I.un  I.) 
1.  A  French  gold  coin  of  20  francs,  weigh- 


NAPOLEON.    (Exact  «I-V.) 


ing  6'4M01  grammea,  and  worth  £70286,  or 

15s.  lOid.  sterling. 
'2.  A  game  at  cards,  commonly  abbreviatec? 

into  nap.     [Nap  (I),  5.] 
3.  The  same  as  NAroLKON-oiN  (q.T.V 
"Twiittnuui  tw^lv(>-i>""ii<l<'''  A'ii;Wr(ifij  uiiIlmlMnd 
on  our  rlKliU"— LVHfury  Mat/ittinf,  lb&&,  p.  M 

Napoleon-inin*  *• 

On/a,  :  A  gun  Invented  by  Prince  I^mls 
Napoleon,  afterwards  Napfdeon  111.,  about 
A.u.  1860.  Hinol.jeet  was  the  construction  of 
a  gun  of  medium  weight  and  calibre,  that 
Bliould  l»o  cjipiiblo  of  llring  both  shot  and 
shell.  It  was  issued  in  1K'.;l  to  tlie  Kiench 
divisional  IwiHeii.K,  was  used  durin;^  the  Cri- 
mean war,  ond  hus  been  adopt^-d  by  \arious 
l-luropoan  nations,  and  by  the  United  btatoa. 
{liijiiey  it  Ifana.) 


hSiX,  hS^ :  p^t,  j6^1 :  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench :  do,  Kom :  thin,  this  :  sin.  a^ :  oxpoot,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  =  t 
-«lan, -tlan  =^  sh^n.    -tlon,   slon -shun; -^lon, -pion  -  zhiin.    -oioua. -tloui^ -sious  -  slrns.   -bio. -Olo.  Ac  ^  bol,  doL 
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napoleona— narcotine 


na-po-le-o'-na,  s.  [After  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon I.] 

Bot. :  A  sj-nnnym  of  Belvisia,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Belvisiacere  (Napoleon- 
worts),  called  by  Endlicher  Napoleoneae. 

Na-p6-le-dn'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Nopokon;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I. :  as,  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 

Na-pd'-le-dn-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Napoleon;  -isni.] 
the  rule  of  the  Napoleons ;  support  of  the 
liapoleunic  dynasty. 

'■  His  gloriiic.it ion  of  NapoleonUm  in  his  history 
lifis  done  more  to  tIeUula  and  demoralize  the  uionil 
seiise  of  hi8  oonatryuieu  .  .  .  tlian  atiy  otbt-r  cuii^e 
whatever/'— Brit.  Qu<trt.  Review.  XbZi.  p.  22L 

Na-pd'-le-6n-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Kapoleon;  -ist.] 
A  supporter  of  the  djTiasty  of  the  Napoleons ; 
a  Bonapartist. 

na-p6'-le-6n-ite,  s.  [Eng.  Napoleon;  suff. 
^dU  (.Uin,.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  diorite  (q.v.),  consist- 
ing of  anorthite,  hornblende,  and  a  little 
qoaitz.  These  minerals  constitute  an  aggre- 
gate of  spheres  of  varying  dimensions,  having 
concentric  bands  consisting  of  one  or  of  botli 
of  the  above  minerals.  Structure  radial  fibrous. 
Known  also  under  the  name  of  eorsite,  from 
Corsica,  where  found,  and  globular  diorite  = 
the  kugeldiorit  of  tlie  Germans. 

na-pd'-le-on-wdrt,  s.    [Eng.,  &c  Napoleon^ 
and  wort.] 
JBot.  (PL):  [Belvisiace.«]. 

n&p'  -  6  -  lin,  s.  \"Ft.  nopal  =  any  cactus  on. 
which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds ;  sufl".  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  Nopalin,  a  new  colour  recently  in- 
troduced into  the  marktt.  It  is  of  uncertain 
composition  :  some  samples  are  said  to  con- 
Bist  of  eosin,  and  others  of  a  cochine;d 
compound.    (Ure.) 

nJippe  (1),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  sheet,  a  surface.] 
[Napkin.] 

Math. :  One  of  the  two  parts  of  a  conic  sur- 
face, which  meet  at  the  vertex.  The  nappe  on 
which  tlie  directrix  lies  is  called  the  lower, 
and  the  other  the  upper  nappe  of  the  cone. 

^  Nappe  of  an  hyperboloid  : 

Math.  :  One  of  the  branches  of  which  the 
surface  is  composed.  Hyperboloids  are  of 
one  or  two  nappes.  Those  of  one  nappe  are 
wari)ed  surfaces  ;  those  of  two  nappes  are 
double  curved  surfaces. 

^  nS.ppe  (2),  s.     [Nap  (2),  s.] 

*  nappe,  v.i.    [Nap  (1),  v.] 

n&p'-pi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  nappy;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  a  nap  on  the  surface. 

n^p'-ping  (1).  pr,  par.  or  a,  [Nap  (1),  v.] 
Sleepy,  drowsy ;  hence,  off  one's  guard,  un- 
prepared. 

H  To  catch  one  napping:  To  take  one  un- 
awares. 

nap'-ping  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fe  s.     [Nap  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siibstantii>e : 

1.  Ord.  Long.:  The  act  or  process  of  raising 
a  nap  or  pile  on. 

2.  Hat-making:  A  sheet  of  partially  felted 
fur  in  a  stage  between  the  operation  of  tiie 
bow,  which  first  distributes  the  fur  in  a  light 
layer,  and  the  battery  at  which  it  is  united  to 
the  hat-body.  It  becomes  the  nap  of  the  hat, 
which  is  raised  by  carding  and  shorn  to  a 
length. 

napping-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
raising  the  nap  or  pile  on  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics. 

Siap'-py  (I),  a.  [Eng.  nap  (3).  s. ;  -j/.]  Having 
a  nap  or  pile  on  the  surface  ;  downy. 

n&p'-py  (2),  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  nap  (1),  v.  ;  -y.] 

A,  As  tidj. :  Strong,  heady;  causing  to  sleep 
or  to  become  drowsy.     (Said  of  ale  or  beer.) 

"  When  I  my  thresher  heard. 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  bam  repair'iL" 

Ony :  Sheph^rdt  Week;  Tuesday. 

B,  As  suhst.  :  strong  ale.     (Scotch.) 

B&P'-PS''»  s.  [A.S.  vappe,  hnrrp  =  a  cup  or 
bowl.]  A  round  earthen  dish  with  sloping 
sides  and  a  flat  bottom. 


"  na'-proiu  s.  [O.  Fr.  nai,eron.  The  initial 
n  lists  been  dropped,  being  mistaken  for  the 
final  n  of  the  article  an.]    An  ai)roii- 

"  Jfapron  felr  and  white  i-vassh." 

Tale  of  Beryn,  33. 

nap'-tak-ing,  cu  &  s.    [Eng.  nap  (2),  a.,  and 

taking.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Taking  a  nap  or  short  sleep ; 
dozing,  sleeping  ;  hence,  oil' one's  guard. 

B.  As  siibet. :  Tho  act  of  taking  a  nap  or 
shirt  sleep ;  hence,  a  taking  by  surprise,  or 
when  one  is  off  his  guard;  an  unexpected 
attack  or  onset. 

"  yaf'takjngs.  Assa^ta,  apoilfngs,  and  firing's,  have  In 
our  forefathers'  days,  batweeu  us  and  Prance,  been 
common."— C'trew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

na-p&',  8.    (Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Tragnhts  javanicjts,  the  Javan  Deer- 
let  ;  rust-brott-n  above,  white  beneath.  It  is 
gentle  in  disposition,  and  is  frequently  seen 
in  menageries. 

na'-pus,  5.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  tomip ;  the 
navew  (q.v.). 

*  nar,  a.  &  adv.    [Nearer.] 

nar'-a-ka»  nur'-uk,  s.  [Mahratta  &.  Sansc] 
Hind.  Myth.  :  A  term  equivalent  to  tlie 
English  hell ;  it  consists  of  twenty-eight  divi- 
sions, in  which  sinners  of  as  many  different 
classes  are  confined  and  subjected  to  tortures 
corresponding  to  the  gravity  of  their  offences. 

nar-caph'-thon,  s.  [Gr]  Tlie  bark  of  an 
aromatic  tree,  used  in  fumigation,  and  for- 
merly imported  from  India. 

nar'-^e-ine*  s.  [Gr.  vapicq  (narki)=.a,  numb- 
ness, a  deadness  ;  Eng.  suff.  -in,] 

Chcm. :  Co  H-^sNO^.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  Felletier  in  opium  in  IbSS.  It  crystallizes 
in  wliite  interlaced  needles,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcoliol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
melts  at  14o%  Its  crystallizable  salts  are 
decoiii posed  by  water  into  acid  and  base. 

nar'-9e-tine,  m,  [Altered  from  narcotine 
(q.v.).] 

Chcm. :  Narcoteine.  An  allcaloid  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide 
of  lead  on  narcotine.  It  is  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  tine  red  colour,  and  in 
nitric  acid  with  a  yellow  colour. 

nar-9i'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  vdpKri  (jmrke)  =  stiffness, 
numbness.] 

Tchlhy.  :  A  genusof  TorpedinidEe(q.v.).  The 
tail  is  longer  than  the  disc,  and  the  spiracks 
are  immediately  behind  tlie  eyes.  Four  species 
are  known.  Narcine  brasiliensis  ascends  the 
rivers  of  tropical  America. 

nar-cis'-sal,  a,  [From  Mod.  Lat.  narcissalcs 
(q.v.). 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Narcis- 
sus :  as,  the  Karcisaal  alliance.    (Lindiey.) 

nar-^is-sa'-le^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  narciss(us) ;  masc. 
&  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Endogens.  It  consists 
of  endogenous  j^etaloid  plants  with  symmet- 
rical rtowers,  three  or  six  stamens,  and  allju- 
minous  seeds;  and  contains  four  orders.  Uro- 
meliaceee,  Taccacese,  Hreniadoraceae,  Hypoxi- 
daoeae,  Amaryllidacex,  and  Iridacece. 

nar-9is'-se-».  s.  pi.  [Lat,  nardss^us);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suir.  -c(X.] 

Bot  :  A  tribe  of  Amaryllidacea,  containing 
bulbous  plants  with  a  coronet  in  the  flower. 

nar -915' -Sine,  a.  [Eng.  narciss(us):  -ine.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Narcissus. 

Ziar-9is'-^us,  Nar-9i8'~sus»  s.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  vdpKLtTfroi;  (narkissos)  =-  (1)  the  plant  nar- 
cissus, so  named  from  its  narcotic  propertie.s, 
(2)  the  youth  Narcissus  ;  rap(oj  {narki)  = 
numbness,  torpor;  Fr.  narcisse.] 

I.  Bot.  {Of  the  form  narcissus):  Narcissus, 
Daffodil ;  tlic  typical  genus  of  tlie  tribe  Nar- 
cisseffi.  The  perianth,  which  is  coloured,  has 
a  tubular  limb  with  a  crown.  Fruit  a  coria- 
ceous capsule,  with  globose  seeds,  smooth  till 
they  become  dry.  About  thirty  are  known, 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  One,  Pseudo-Narcissns, 
is  Britisli.  It  has  a  solitary  yellow  flower.  N. 
bijlorns  is  naturalised  in  Britain  in  cojises  an<l 
woods.  Its  flowers  are  poisonous.  N.  pocti- 
cus,  N.  conspicuus,  N.  incomparabilis,  N.viiiwr, 


and  N.  lob^ilaris  are  also  occasional  escapf'S. 
N.  Tazzetta,  N.  odorus,  and  N.  poeticus  are 
emetic.  N.  Tazzetta  is  also  absorbent.  Ita 
perfiuue  is  used  in  India  in  headache. 

IT  The  Narcissus  of  Japan  is  Nerina  sar 
nensis. 

2,  Gr.  Mylhol.  (Of  the  form  Narcissus):  The 
beautiful  son  of  Cephisus  and  the  nymph 
Liriope.  Though  In-loved  by  all  the  Grecian 
nymphs,  he  treated  them  with  cnntemptuous 
indifference  ;  but,  having  accidentally  seen  hia 
own  image  reflected  in  a  fountain,  he  becams 
so  enamoured  of  it  that  he  languished  till  he 
died,  and  tlius  realised  the  propliecy  of  Tire- 
sias,  that  he  sliould  live  until  he  saw  himself. 
After  his  death  the  gods,  moved  with  eompaa- 
sion  for  his  fate,  changed  him  into  the  flower 
which  bears  his  name. 

narcissus-flowered,  a.  Having  floweia 
like  those  of  a  narcissus. 

IT  Xarcissiis-floicercd  A  ncvwne  • 
Bot. :  Anemone  mtrcissijiora. 

nar'-9i-tine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  narci(ssus);  t  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -in*:.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  possessing  emetic  pro- 
perties, contained  in  the  white  narcissus. 

nar-  CO'  -  gen  -  me,  s.  [Gr.  t-ipinj  (narkc)  = 
numbness,  torpor,  and  yeviaw  (gcunao)  =  to 
produce.] 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid,  supposed  by  Blyth  to 
be  present  in  all  samples  of  narcotine,  K'ow 
said  to  be  merely  a  double  salt  of  narcotine 
and  cotarnine. 

nar-co'-sis,  s.  [Gr..  from  vapiaj  (narke)  = 
numbness,  torpor,  and  suff.  -osis.] 

Pathol. :  A  state  of  benumbing  stupor,  in 
which  death  may  ultimately  ensue  from 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The 
pupils  are  contracted,  breathing  slow  and 
stertorous,  and  an  insensible  cnndition  like 
apoplexy  or  alcoholic  intoxication  ia  pro- 
duced ;  best  seen  in  tlie  etrects  of  opium, 

nar'-cd-teine,  s.    [Narcetise.] 

nar-c6t'-xc,*  nar-cot'-iok,*  nar-cot-lkC; 

a.  i  s.  [Fr.  narcotojue  =  slupefynig,  froniGr. 
vapKoiTiKo^  (narkotlkos)  =  benumbing,  from 
vapKOM (narkoo)  =  to  benumb ;  vapKa.u>(narkad) 
=  to  become  numb,  from  vapicr)  (narke)  = 
numbness,  torpor;  Ital.  &,  Sp.  narixtico.] 

A.  As  oiljective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  the  properties  or  qualitiea 
of  a  narcotic  ;  producing  torpor  or  coma. 

"  y'ltrciitick  mediciiipg  bte  those  that  b«uuin  and 
stiiiiifle  with  their  colilnesae,  as  opium,  hemlucke,  ami 
the  Uka"— y.  UoiUtml  :  PUnie ;  £i pi.  Cff  H  or tU  c/ Art. 

*  2.  Fifj.  :  Dull  and  stupid,  so  that  a  reader 
is  apt  to  lidl  asleep  over  it. 

"  Who  reads  in  rain 
Sarcotic  vol utaee  o'er."  Sheiutoue:  Economy, 

B.  As  suhbtantive: 

Pharm.  (PL):  Medicines  which  act  upon  the 
ner\'ous  system,  producing  sleep  or  torpor. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  anodynes  and  sopori- 
fics (q.v.).  Soporifics  generally  act  also  as 
anodynes,  and  vaiious  anodynes  are  anti- 
spasmodic, 

*•  Like  dull  narrotics.  Dumhtu?  pain. ' 

Tennyson  :  In  JlemoTHam,  V.  ft. 

narcotic- acid,  s. 

Chcm,  :  An  acid  said  to  be  formed  by  boiling 
narcotine  with  potash.  It  appears  to  differ 
from  narcotine  only  by  the  elements  of  water. 

t  nar-cdt'-xc-al,  a.  [Eng,  narcotic;  •ai.] 
The  same  as  Narcotic  (q.v.). 

"  Medicines  which  they  caU  narcotical,  that  Is  to 
aay.Bueh  as  Iwuowineanddeiid  tbcdise&se." — Barmar: 
Trang.  of  Beza  (1537^  p,  42L 

*  nar-cof -ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  narcoticaJ; 

•ly.]  In  a  narcotic  manner;  after  the  manner 
of  a  narcotic. 

'*  Asthosethinc^do.  that  fasa  for  far-eoticaXly 9o\^ 
—  Whitelock :  Mannert  of  England,  p.  i2i 

nar-cot'-ic-al-ness, s.  [Eng.  narcotioaX; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  narcotic;  nar- 
cotic qualities  or  properties. 

•  nar-cot'-ic-ness, s.  [Eng.  narcotic;  -jwss.] 
Tlie  same  as  Nabcoticalnisss  (q.v.). 

nar-cot-ike,  a.  &  s.    [Narcotic.) 

nar'-co-tine,  s.    [Eng.  narcotic;  -fjw.] 

Chem. :  C^H^jNO;.  One  of  the  alkaloids 
of  opium,  and  the  tirst  base  extracted  from 
that    substance,   discovered    by  Derosne   in 


&te,  fat,  £ire.  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «s,  09  =  e;ey<=»;  qu-  kw« 


narcotinic— narrow 
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IPOS.  It  funiis  lustroua  rhombic  jirisms, 
wliieii  iiiflt  at  170%  aiul  dccoiiijM>iio  at  220'. 
Iii^iiluble  ill  water  aud  ulkalis,  but  Holubl'^  in 
atcoliol  and  etlier.  It  is  Xetm  poisonous  than 
ii.orphiuo,  aud  its  Baltd  are  very  uuiiUible. 

nar-co-tin'-lo,  a,  (Eng.  narcotin(');  -ic.] 
rertaiu:%'  *.o  or  oblainud  from  iiarcolmo. 

nar'-cot-i^m,  «.    [Eng.  7iarcot(ic)  ;  -ism.\ 
Med. :  Tho  suuie  as  Narcosis  (q.v.). 

"Dr.  AnHle,  In  Ma  'BtlinulMiUand  Nnrcotlcs,'  re- 
dii^iisiUK  ■«  kiiiJ  ft  chrumc  ttarcotum,  the  %-ery  ex- 
iaU-iice  of  wliicU  is  uauully  denied.""— /Jai^y  rt/f^ra/yA, 

Oct.  a,  isax 

nar'-COt-ize,  v.t.  [T.n{;.  narcot(ic) ;  -izt.]  To 
bring  or  place  under  tiie  influence  of  a  nar- 
cotic ;  to  put  ill  a  condition  of  8tui>or. 

Bord,  nard'-US.  s,     (Lat.  nardus,  from  Gr. 
■'opjof  (mirdoj),  from  iVrs.  nard,  from  banac. 
nalatia  =  the  Indian  Spikenard,  from  nal  =  to 
smell ;  Fr.  nard.] 
L  A  plant ;  the  same  as  Spikenard  ((i.v.). 

•*  Aljout  tlio  cediini  nllcjn  fliag 
Aardnittl  cosstait  bnliny  emcllN.' 

Milton  :  Comuj,  ML 

2.  An  ointment  or  unguent  prepared  from 
spikenard. 

"  Th«  good,  syncere,  and  tme  rianf  ia  known  by  tlio 
IlKliliiea,  rod  culuur,  swcut  emell.  aud  tliu  loatQ  espe- 
cially.--/'. BoUaud  :  Plinif.  hk.  xlL,  c!i.  xlL 

H  Common  Nard,  Nardus  atrictcu 
t  nard,  v.t.     (Nard,  s.]    To  anoint  with  nard. 

"Slio  took  tile  Ixuly  of  luy  past  de11iJ:ht 
fi'ardcJ  aud  swathed  and  li.ihtied  it  U>t  henn-lf." 
Tennyfm  :  Lover'i  Talc.  i. 

nar'-dine,  a.  [Lat.  nardimis;  Itai.  &  Sp. 
vanlino.]  Ol  or  iiertaining  to  nard  ;  having 
the  4uabtie»  of  or  resembling  uar'L 

nar-^ooV  «■    [Native  Australian  uamo.] 

BoL  :  Afarsiira  marropus,  kirsuOi^  or  5a/ra- 
trix,  the  sjiorcs  and  spore-cases  of  which  are 
made  into  bit-ad  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 

nar-dd^'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  vdpSo^  (nardos)  = 
nard,  and  6cr/x>)  {p^me)  =  smelt.] 

Dot. :  A  (jenus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe 
Pi'tasiteie.  i\ardosniia  fragrans  is  aoraetimes 
found  as  an  escape  in  shrubberies. 

nar-dOS'-ta-Chys,  s.    [Gr.  vapAo'i  (nardos)  = 
iiaiii,  and  <rTaxv«  {stcuhus)^  a  spike.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Valeriauaceie,  natives  of 

NCpaul.      [bPI  KEN  ARD.  ] 

nar'-dua,  «.  [Lat.,  ft-om  Or.  vdp&oi  {nardos)  = 
nard  (4. v.).] 

Bot. :  Mat-weed ;  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Rotboelle:c.  One  known  sjiecies,  Nardus 
$tricta,  is  British.  It  has  Jmrsli  voai-se  leaves, 
and  grows  on  moors  and  heaths- to  3,300  feet 
high.  The  cattle  do  not  care  for  it,  but  it 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  airording  a  secure 
foothold  to  the  alpine  herborizer. 

*  nare  (1),  ».  [Lat.  narU  :=  the  nostril.]  A 
nose,  a  nostriL 

"Thcrn  la  a  MachlnvelUn  plot. 
Though  «very  tiarn  olfhcl  it  iiof 

Hurler:  J/udibreu.  L  L 

n&  rc^'-i-^  8.  [Named  after  Capt.  (after- 
wards Sir)  George  Nares,  R.N.,  Commander 
iif  tlie  ClinlUnger  Expi-ditioii.J 

Ziiol. :  A  genua  of  liryozoa,  sub-order  Cheilo- 
fltomata.  Naresia  cyalhus  was  dre<l!,'ed  in 
\,!A}i}  fatboins  oir  tlie  Islmd  of  tit,  Vincent 
in  the  Clialkngcr  Expedition. 

nar  gbi-le,  nar-gl-le.  nar*- gl - leh, 
nar'-gi-li.  «.  [Pers.  &  Turk.l  A  kind  v( 
tobscco-iiipu  or  Bnioking-apiiaratiis  used  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  &c..  having  a  long  stem  which 
passes  through  water. 

nar'-gU,  «.  [Native  name.]  Tho  name  given 
to  the  cocoa-nut  tree  iu  southern  India. 

nar'  I-al,  «.  [Lat.  nnris  =  a  nostril.]  Of  or 
])er1aiiiing  to  the  nostrils. 

"The  riitry  to  the  nnrUt  piAUgo,  or  rooplmtory 
lii'iiitti  a*  It  iiiny  Ira  called."— /'ro/.  OMvri  In  Aature, 
vuL  Sllv.,  p.  49V. 

*  nar'-I-form,  a,  (Lat.  nari«=:  the  nostril, 
and  fnrma  =  form,  atiape.]  Nosc-shnped  ; 
ahnpcd  like  the  nose. 

*  nar'-ino,  a.  [Lit.  nnr{«  =  the  nostril]  Of 
or  pRrtaihing  to  the  nntilrils. 

*Ilir'-ra-ble,  a.  [I*at.  narrdffili*,  from  narro 
=  to  na'iraU)  Oi.v.).J  Cai>ablu  of  being  told  or 
narrated. 


nar-rate',  v.t.  is.  i.  (LaU  narmtus,  p«.  ]'ar. 
if  nana—  to  relate,  to  tfll ;  from  nurus, 
{snarits  =  knowing,  aetjuaintcd  ;  Ital.  narrare; 
Sp.  jwrrar;  Fr.  itarrcr.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tell,  to  relate  ;  to  recite  or 
rehearse  as  a  story;  to  describe  or  relate  in 
bjieeeh  or  writing. 

"When  r  have  lea.'*!  to  nirraf*— to  ■ix'ak  In  lli« 
Scottiab  pbnuc— I  aiu  mott  Ai\'eTiins.'' —HtchanUan  ; 
Vlariua.  iv.  aoJ, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  relate,  to  tell,  to  recito. 

^  Thou-h,  as  implied  in  the  quotation  fVom 
Richardson  given  above,  this  word  was  for  a 
long  time  considered  a  Scotticism,  IJr.  Fitz- 
edward  Hall  {MiyJern  ICnglish.  p.  121)  has 
shown  that  it  was  lecognised  as  English  at 
least  as  early  as  1008  by  lip.  Lloyd. 

nar-ra'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  narrationem, 
aceus.  of  7i(irriiiio  =  a  telling,  a   tale  ;  from 
narratus,  i>a.  jmr.  of  narro  —  to  narrate  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  narracioii ;  Ital.  narra2ione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  aet  nf  narrating;  reciting  or  relat- 
ing tho  particulars  or  incidents  of  an  event  in 
speech  or  wciting. 

"In  the  nnrrnticn  of  the  poet.  It  le  Dot  mnt^irlid 
whether  lio  rel  it«  tho  whole  Btory  iu  lila  own  charac- 
ter."—Wrt*>  ;  lihctorlc,  lect.  xliL 

2,  That  which  is  narrated  ;  a  narrative ;  a 
relation  or  description  in  sjieech  or  writing 
of  the  j)articulars  or  incidents  of  an  event ; 
story,  history,  account. 

"Grounded  upon  vain  and  fabulous  narrationt."— 
tt'fUtiShcd:  Diivript.  of  lirttaine,  ch.  v.  . 

IL  lihet. :  That  part  of  a  discourse  which 
simply  narrates  or  recites  the  lime,  manner, 
or  cou:iequences  of  an  action  or  event,  or 
simply  states  the  facts  connected  with  the 
subject  from  which  the  conclusions  arc  to  be 
drawn. 

nar'-ra-tivo,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  narratif,  from  Lat. 
■iutrrij'tu<:,  pa.  par.  of  narro  =  to  narrate  (q.v.); 
Ital.  i&  Sp.  narrativo.] 
*  A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  narration  ;  as, 
narrative  skill. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  narration,  account,  or 
relation. 

"  Mr.  Stanley  hna  given  to  Ids  work  a  narrative  form 
which  renders  It  ciisy  uud  j>lea8aut  readiug,"— flnr. 
(^uart,  Kcvictc,  1B7J,  p.  £37. 

'  3.  Inclined  or  given  to  tbe  relation  of 
stories  ;  fond  of  story-telling,  gamil-ius. 

"Wise  through  time,  and  niT-rativv  with  ase." 
Pope  :  Jlomer;  Uiud  lit.  20a 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  relation,  account.  descrii>tion,  or  nar- 
ration of  an  cvcut  or  series  of  events ;  a  tale, 
a  story,  a  history. 

"  Mr.  Froudc'u  regnlar  narratlre  begins  only  at 
the  close  of  tho  scventceuth  cvulury. "~hrU.  QuaH, 
Jiaview,  iBia,  p.  608. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  composition  suited 
for  the  uariatiou  of  events :  as,  ile  is  very 
clever  in  narrative. 

%  Narrative  of  a  detd  : 

Scots  Jaiw  :  That  part  of  a  deed  whieli  de- 
scribes the  granter  aud  tlie  grantee,  and  recites 
tlie  cause  ot  granting. 

t  nir'-ra-tive  1^,  arfc.  [Kwq.  narrative;  -In.] 
IJy  way  of  relation  ;  in  manner  of  a  narrative. 
"The  word*  of  all  judicial  nets  are  writtou  narra. 
tii'cly,  unlfM  It  be  In  Hcnteuces  wherein  dlBiwsitUo 
and  enacting  t«mi*  are  inadv  use  of."  Ayllffc :  I'anr. 
I/on. 

n«tr-ra'-tor,  5.    [Lat.,  from  Tiarratiui,  pa.  par. 
of  Marry  =  to  narrate  (q.v.);  Fr.  na rratc u r ; 
Ital.    norratore ;    Sji.    imrrador.^      One  who 
mrratcs    or   relates  an    event   or    series    of 
events  or  transactitms  ;  a  teller,  a  relater. 
■*  tn  the  very  wonia 
With  wliloh  the  vouiik  narnitor  wa-.  liiwdred." 
\y  ortUworth :  ExcurtUjn,h\L.  viU. 

n&r'-ra-tor-S^,  n.  [Kug.  TWirraf(*');  -ori/-l  Of 
tho  nature  of  chanicter  or  n  iiarrntlvo  ;  eon- 
sisting  of  narrative;  narrating  or  relathig 
event*. 

"  fatten  .  .  .  are  either  narratnrfi,  oblunmtury, 
cotn^ilftiory.  monitory,  or  congralulatorj'.' — 7/i>iW/i  : 
Latltri.  i.k.  I.,  1 1,  lett  1. 

*  narre,  adv.    [Nbaq.! 

nir  -row,  "  norowo,  '  nor-ow,  •  nar- 
owo,  •  nar  rowo.  '  narwe,  «..  a/lv.,  A:  s. 
[A.M.  Hcnrii,  nc'iro  —  narrow;  ne/trwe  =  nar- 
rowly ;  cogn.  with  O.S.  uuru  =  narrow  ;  nur- 
flH'o  =  narrowly  ;  Dut.  mutuw ;  O.  iJut.  navuy 
=  narrow,  clone.  There  Is  no  connection  with 
near.  J 


A»  Ai  aiijeative: 

1.  Of  little  breadth  ;  not  wide;  not  brotd; 

tmving  htllti  width  from  side  to  side. 

"  Hou  strelt  la  the  gitU'  aud  the  woy  tiarrowt  that 
Icditb  to  lyf.  mid  there  hen  fewe  thiit  Ijudeu  IC— 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  Wi. 

2.  of  small  or  little  extent ;  circumscribedf 
limited. 

"The  .Tewi  were  but  a  smnll  nation,  and  cooflllMl  to 
*  narruvf  compau  lo  the  world."— t^'iUiru. 

*  3.  Limited  in  duration  ;  short. 

"  From  this  narrotriltneof  gcstiitlori  may  ensue  B 
(matlucM  In  the  exclusion  :  but  tlili  liift-rruth  no  In- 
fonulty."— iSrowno:   VtUi/ar  £rrour».    ['JuU<t.\ 

4.  Limited  as  to  means  ;  straitened  :  as,  He 

ia  iu  very  narrow  circumstances. 

5.  Near,  close;  witliiu  a  small  distance: 
hence,  barely  suflicieut  to  avoid  danger,  defeat, 
evil,  or  harm. 

"  Uavliig  a  very  narrow  eacapo  lor  hl>  life.*'- ftiil|f 

T<3egraj>h.  Felj.  *,  l&ji. 

6.  Contracted  in  views  or  intellect  ;  of  con- 
fined or  contracted  views  or  sentiments  ;  not 
liberal. 

"HI*  courage  was  of  tb«  truest  temiwr;  hlsundei 
itjindlng  strong  but  narrow. "-Ji/actju/ay;  IHmL  Bttg^ 
ch.  XV. 

*  7.  Contracted  ;  not  liberal ;  bigoted. 

*  8.  Covetous,  niggardly,  close  ;  not  liberal, 
free,  or  generous. 

"  To  nnrrow  breastjt  he  comes  all  wnii>t  In  gala, 
To  swelliUji  hearts  be  ehluus  iu  honour  s  lire. 

Sidnty. 

*  9.  Close,  near;  very  precise,  eiLaet,  or 
careful ;  vigilant. 

"  The  orb  ho  roam'd 
With  narrow  search."  MiUm  :  P.  L..  It.  «S. 

*  B*  As  adverb  : 

1.  Narrowly,  closely;  within  a  very  short 
distance. 

"  f  Uel  mlss'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  conl 
Which  fasteu'd  by  the  foot  the  llttLliii;  bird." 

Hrydcn  :   X'irffU ;  ^ntidv.SJb. 

2.  Closely,  strictly,  vigilantly. 

"  .Taloufl  he  was,  and  held  hire  nartce  In  cap?. 
For  she  was  wild  and  yonge.  and  he  v  as  old.' 

Ihaui-er:  C.  T.,  3.226. 

C.  -4a'  suhst.  (generally  in  tlie  plural) ;  A  nar- 
row passage  between  one  sea  and  another,  or 
between  one  lake  and  anotlier ;  a  narrow  pass 
through  a  monntain  ;  a  strait;  a  contracted 
or  narrowed  jKirt  of  a  river  or  navigable 
channel. 

"  Near  this  island  there  lay  on  one  side  the  Jaws  of  a 
datit^i'roua  narrow."— Uladt(one :  Studtei  on  Ujtntr^ 
ill.  ::'.'&. 

narrow-billed,  a.   Having  a  narrow  bill. 

Narrow-billed  PUint-cutter : 

Ornith. :  I'hytotoma  angustirostris.    [PnvTO- 

TOSIA .] 

narrow^  bordered,  a.  Having  a  narrow 
border. 
Narrow-bordered  Bee  Ilau'k-moth : 
Enlom  :  Sesia  bovUn/li/ormis.  It  has  trans- 
parent wings,  their  margins  with  dense  o{^>aque 
scales.  Tlie  wings  with  black  or  green, 
>ellowish-gray,  or  brown  markings,  the  body 
greenish  and  yellowish,  with  two  black  belts. 
Exiiansion  of  wings,  1^  to  Ij  inch.  Found  iu 
parts  uf  Britain. 

narrow-cloth,  s.  Woollen  cloth  under 
'i'2  niches  in  widtli. 

narrow-fabric  looxn,s.  A  loom  adapted 
Hpecilically  f'lr  weaving  irt»bon8,  tapes,  bind- 
ings, kc. 

narrow-gauge,  a.  &  a. 

liailway  Emjintering : 

A.  As  subst. :  A  gauge  of  or  less  than  4  feet 
81  inches  in  width  belwe.ii  the  rails,  which  is 
the  usual  distance  bt'tween  the  wheels  of 
locomotivei  and  railway-carriages,  as  well  ta 
thn.'iti  of  ordinary  vehicles.  The  narrowest  In 
actual  ojieration,  only  two  feet,  is  the  Port- 
inadoc  and  Festinlog  Railway  In  North  Wales, 
through  a  very  dinienlt  country.  Many  nar- 
row paugo  railroads  Iiavo  been  Iiullt  in  the 
I'liited  SlateH,  when'  economy  wn»  ncceunry 
or  tho  locality  dilTlcult.  but  they  uro  rarely 
built  ut  thu  piX'sent  day. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Laid  down  with  a  narrow- 
gauge. 

"  A  rallwar  e«rml|rr  tntrelHiif  at  the  mt«of  SOmtlM 

nn   hour  on  a  ti'irr'M^i^auir*  Hue."— A(wr»» .-  C.  U.  & 
Sjfttffn  nf  VnUi.  t-li,  \i. 

narrow- mlndodt  a.  Having  narrow  or. 
conllnnd     vlows    or    sentiments ;     illiberal, 

bigot.-»l. 

"  All  hnnast  aud  ploua,  thotwb  fMfTOw-iiifndM 
miin."- .VxiMitluy     Ititt.  Kmt..  ch   ir. 


boU,  b^  ;  p6Tlt,  J6^1 ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hln,  ben^h ; 

-dan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  ~  &h&n  ;  -flon,  ~^lon  : 


go.  ^cm ;  thin,  this :  sin,  a^ ; 
-  zhun.    -olouB,  -tlous,    slous 


cxpcot,  Xonophon,  c^lst.    -XAg, 
shua.    -bio,  -die,  •V:c  —  b9l,  d^l. 
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narrow-mindedness,  s.     The  quality 

or  slJ.ty  ut"  btjiiig  ii;iiruw-iuiude<I, 

narrow-muzzled,  a.  Having  a  carrow 
muzzle. 

Narrmo-m-uzzkd  Seal : 
ZooL:  Stenorhyncus  Icptonyx. 
narrow-sea,  s. 

1.  Gen.  :  A  sea  running  between  coasts  not 
fer  apart. 
*2.  Sjpec. :  The  English  Channel.  {W?iarton.) 

*  narrow-sighted,   a.      Short-sighted, 

Close-sightfd. 

narrow-souled,  a.  Ilaving  a  close,  nig- 
gardly dispositiiin  ;  illiberal ;  devoid  of 
generosity ;  narrow-minded. 

nax'-rbWf  tut.  &  i.     [Narrow,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  naiTow  or  narrower ;  to  di- 
minish witli  respect  to  breadth  or  width. 

"  Without  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  lie  made  nar- 
roved  rests  rouud  about,"— I  Ktnjs  vi.  6,    (iSil.) 

2.  To  contract  in  sentiment  or  views. 

•'  Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  nar^ow'd  his  mind. 
And  to  party  giive  up  what  was  me;ait  for  mniikiud." 
Oolitsmiih :  tietatiatimt. 

J^  To  confioe,  to  limit,  to  restrict. 

*'  Society    in    despotic    govcmments    ia    narroic^d 
ftccorilmg  to  the  degree  of  rigour  which   the   ruUng 


tyrant  exercises  over  his  subjects," — observer,  Xo.  Ji 

T[  Sometimes  used  reflexively :  as.  The 
enquiry  narrowed  itself  to  one  point. 

5.  Intraiisitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  become  narrow  or  nar- 
rower ;  to  he  contracted,  confined,  or  limited. 

*  2,  Manege :  A  horse  is  said  to  narrow 
when  he  does  not  take  ground  enough,  and 
does  not  bear  far  enough  out  to  the  one  hand 
or  to  tlie  other. 

nfix'-row-cd,  pcu  par.  &,  a.     [Narrow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Tapering. 

nfi.r'-rdw-er,  s.  [Eng.  narroiv,  V. ;  -er.]  One 
who  ur  that  which  narrows  or  contracts. 

n&r' -  row  -  ing,  j>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Nar- 
row. I-.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <0  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C*  As  substantive  .* 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  making  narrow 
or  contracting;  the  state  of  becoming  narrow 
or  contracted. 

II.  Knitting:  That  part  of  astocking^hich 
is  narrowed  in  knitting. 

n&r'-row-ly,    *  nar-ow-lye,  atlv.     [Eng. 

narrow ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  narrow  manner ;  with  little  breadfli  or 
width  ;  with  small  distance  from  side  to  side. 

*  2.  Contractedly  ;  without  extent  or  width. 

"The  church  of  England  ia  not  bo  narrow!^  c.il- 
cnlated.  that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species 
vt  government."— .SiTi/'fL 

3.  Closely,  accurately,  carefully,  vigilantly, 
attentively. 

"  So  iu  our  streets  sly  Iwggara  narrowl;/ 
Watch  motions  of  the  yiver's  haml  or  eye,' 

Iionne:  Letten  To  Mr.  T.  W. 

*  i.  Avariciously,  sparingly,  covetously. 

6,  Within  a  little  ;  nearly  ;  by  a  little ;  only 
^t. 

"  All  on  board  jjarrwr^yescaped  death  hydrowning." 
— Oritur,  iu  Ca&seU's  Tcdt.  Editcator.  yt.  xL,  p.  320. 

nST'-row-nesS,  s,     [Eng.  Tiarrow,  a.  ;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  narrow  ; 
want  of  breadth  or  wideuess :   smalluess  of 
distance  from  side  to  side. 

"  In  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrovmess  of  tho 
arch  makea  it  rise  in  height,  or  mn  out  iu  length."— 
Addiion :  On  Italy. 

*  2.  Smallness  or  limitation  of  extent  or 
xope  ;  conlined  state  or  extent. 

"  Pride  ia  humbled,  virtue  rewarded,  and  vice  pun- 
Ished;  and  those  more  nmj^ily  treated  tli.in  Uicjiur.-c.-- 
71AM  of  the  drama  can  admit." — Drydcn:  ..£itcis.  (Ded. ) 

3.  Contraction  or  limitation  of  views  or 
sentiments ;  w.int  of  breadth  of  views  ;  il- 
liberality,  bigotiy  ;  want  of  enlarged  views  or 

sentiments. 

*■  [Men]  should  not  reduce  the  world  to  the  Jiarmic- 
tlftu  of  their  minds."— fin  con .-  A'at.  HiU.,  h  '-iiO, 

*  4.  Poverty;  straightened  or  narrow  cir- 
cumstances. 

*  5,  Covetousness,  avarice,  niggardliness, 
penuriousness. 


6.  CInseness,  nearness:  as,  the  narrowness 
of  an  escape. 

nar-the'-^i-iim, ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  va^BrfKiov 
(}iaTthtkion)  —  {\)^sw\3.\\.  case  or  casket  for  un- 
guents, made  out  of  the  hollow  stalk  of  tlie 
plant  Narthex  (q.v.)  ;  (2)  any  ointment-bo:;.] 

Bot. :  Bog-Asphudel :  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Juncacese  (Rushes). 
It  has  a  coloured  perianth,  hairy  filaments, 
one  etigma,  and  a  many  seeded  capsule,  three- 
celled  at  the  base.  N.  osstfragum  bears  snijill 
yellow  star-like  flowers,  and  is  fonnd  on  moun- 
tain sides  in  north  tempenito  regions. 

nar'-thex,  s.  [Lat.  narthex,  from  Gr.  vdp9i}$ 
{7iarthex)  =  &  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
Ferula,  aud  specially  F.  communis  and  F. 
mcoidcs.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  nmbelliferous  genus  mentioned 
above.  Narthex  asa/cetida  produces  asafoetida. 
[Ferula.] 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  division  iu  the  early  Christian  churches 
in  which  the  catechisms  were  said,  and  to 
which  penitents  were  admitted  ;  it  was  near 
the  entrance,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  church  by  a  railing  or  screen. 

(2)  An  ante-temple  or  vestibule  without  the 
church. 

(3)  A  porch  with  a  lean-to  roof  attached  to 
modern  churches,  and  either  extending  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  church  or  along  the 
breadth  of  the  nave. 

*  narwe,  a.  &  adv.     [Narrow,  a.) 

nar'-whal,    nar'-wal,    nar -whale,  s. 

[Dan.  As  Sw.  iiarhval ;  Icel.  ndhi'alr  =  a.  nar- 
whal ;  Ger.  narwall;  Fr.  luirval  ot  narwohL] 
ZooL :  A  Cetacean,  called  also  the  Sea- 
unicorn,  the  Monodon  monoceros.  The  name  sea- 
unicorn  is  given  because  the  male  has  a  horn 
six,  seven,  or 
even  ten  feet 
long,  one  of 
the"  teeth  in 
the  upper 
jaw  extraor- 
dinarily pro- 
longed. It  is 
the  left  tusk 
which  makes 
the  horn,  the 
right  being 
rarely  devel- 
oped. The 
tusk  is  spi- 
rally furrow- 
ed, and  is  of 

ivory,  like  the  tusk  of  an  elephant.  When  pre- 
served iu  the  cabinets  of  our  forefathers,  it  was 
supposed  to  come  from  tlie  mythic  unicorn  of 
antiquity.  [Unicorx.]  The  length  of  the 
Narwhal  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or 
twenty-two  feet,  the  head  being  one-fourtli  of 
the  whole,  and  the  horn  one-lialf.  It  is  in  its 
element  amid  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  eigh- 
tieth parallel  of  north  latitude.  It  feeds  on 
nioUusca,  and  yields  an  oil  more  valuable  than 
that  of  the  common  whale, 

*  nas.     [See  definitions.] 

1.  A  contraction  for  ne  has=  has  not. 

"  For  pittied  is  mishap  th.it  nat  remedie. 
For  scorned  heue  deedes  of  fond  foolene," 

Spenser:  Shepheardt  Calender;  May. 

2.  A  contraction  for  ne  toas  =  was  not. 

"  Ther  noj  no  man  that  Theseus  hath  derre." 

Chaucer:  C.  1\.  1,450. 

na'-S^I,  a.  &  5.  [Ft.  nasal,  from  Low  Lat. 
na^alis,  from  nasus=  the  nose  ;  Ital.  nasale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nose. 

"When  the  dischai^e  lessens,  pass  a  BTnall  probe 
throu^'h  the  nasiil  duct  into  the  nose  every  time  it  is 
drest,  iu  order  to  dilate  it  a  liltle." —hhurpe :  Surffery. 

2.  Pronounced  or  uttered  through  the  nose, 
or  through  the  nose  and  mouth  simulta- 
neously :  as,  a  nasal  sound,  a  nasal  accent. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  elementary  sound  pro- 
nounced or  uttered  through  the  nose,  or 
through  the  nose  aud  mouth  simultaneously. 

"By  dropping  the  veil  of  the  palate,  which  in  or- 
dinary uttemuce  closes  the  passage  fronj  the  pharynx 
into  the  nose,  the  intonated  current  or  b,  d,  g,  is  al- 
lowed enti-auce  to  the  nose  ami  exit  there:  and  the 
result  is  the  class  of  vasdls  (or  '  vesonanta  *l,  m,  n,  and 
«5  las  in  singing)."— irAirney-  i-if^  *  Growth  of  LaU' 
gua<je,  ch,  vi.,  \>.  C3. 

* II.  Technically : 

1.  Ancient  Arm.:  A  defence  for  the  upper 


karwhal. 


part  of  the  face,  or  more   properly  for  tha 
nose ;  a  nose-guard. 

"  The  helmets  arc  mostly  of  a  conical  shape,  in  add^ 
tlon  to  whicU  several  have  misala  projecting  in  front" 
—  Wilton:  Prehistoric  Annuls,  li.  -14. 

2.  Med. :  A  medicine  operating  through  the 
nose ;  an  errhine. 

"Sneezing,  masticatorles,  and  nataU  are  generally 
received."— flu rtOTi .'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  So-L 

nasal-bone,  <. 

Anat.  :  The  bone  or  bones  forming  the 
bridge  of  the  nose. 

nasal-cavities,  nasal-fossae,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  cavities  of  the  nostrils,  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  a  median  vertical  septum. 
They  open  in  front  aud  behind  by  the  anterior 
and  posterior  nostrils,  and  communicate  by 
foramina  with  the  sinuses  of  the  frontiil,  eth- 
moid, sphenoid,  aud  superior  maxillary  bones, 

nasal-duct,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  duct  about  six  or  seven  lines  in 
length,  constituting  a  groove  in  the  upper 
maxillary  bone,  an^l  descending  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  lower  meatus  of  the  nose. 

nasal-fossse,  s.  pi    [Nasal-cavitieb,] 

nasal-irrigator,  «. 

Surg.  :  A  syringe  for  nasal  douches 

nasal-speculum,  $. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  distending  the 
nostrils  to  expose  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  to  facilitate  explorations  and  operations 
in  cases  of  polypus,  &c.     [Speculum.] 

t  na-sa'-lis»  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  naso  = 
a  nose.] 

ZooL :  Long-nosed  or  Proboscis  Monkey, 
sometimes  made  a  separate  genus  {Nasalis 
larvatus),  but  more  usually  known  as  Semnt^ 
pithecns  (or  Presbytis)  nasalis.     [Kahau.] 

na-^al'-l-t^,  s.      [Fr.  nasality,   from  nasals 
na.sal  (q.v.).]     The  quality  of  being  nasal. 

"The  Indian  sound  differs  only  in  the  greater  no- 
lality  of  tlie  first  letter." — Sir  W,  Jones:  Orthog.  <j^ 
Asiatick  Words. 

na-sal-i-za'-tion,  s.  {'E.ng.  nasalise);  ■ation.'] 

1,  The  act,  process,  or  habit  of  nasalizing 
or  uttering  witli  a  na.sal  sound. 

2.  The  act  of  nasalizing  by  the  insertion  of 
a  nasal. 

"The  nasalizativn  of  a  root  by  the  Insertion  of  m 
or  71  liefure  the  last  letter  of  the  same  is  (.-omiitOlt  in 
Aryan  languages,' —JVotej  *  iiu^ries,  July  9,  1B81,  p.  81. 

na-^al-ize,  v.t.  &i.     [Eng.  nasal;  -ia.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  nasal,  to  render  nasal,  as  the 
sound  of  a  letter. 

2.  To  insert  a  nasal  letter  (especially  n)in. 

"Schmidt  thinks  It  may  mark  only  a.  nasatisino  ot 
the  root-vowel." — Peile :  Jntrod.  to  Oreek  &  Latin 
Etym.  (ed.  187S).  p.  217. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  speak  or  pronounce  with 
a  nasal  accent ;  to  speak  tlirough  the  nose. 

na'-^al-ly,    ade.       [Eng.    nasal;    -ly.]      In  a 
nasal  manner,  through  the  nose. 

nas'-cal,  nas-cale,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
nascaie;  It;il.  nascale.] 

Surg.  :  A  pessary  of  wool  or  cotton  impreg- 
nated with  a  medicament  for  introduction 
into  the  vagina. 

*  nas'-cen-C3^,  s.     [Lat.   nasccntia,  from  tuw- 

cens,  pr.  par.  of  nascor  =  to  be  born.]      The 
beginning,  origin,  rise,  or  production. 

"  The  7tascency  or  generation  of  things."- ff.  More. 

*  nas'-9ent,  a.   [Lat.  nascens,  pr.  par.  ofnascor 

=.  to  be  b"in,  to  arise.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Beginning  to  exist  or  to 
grow  ;  springing  up,  coming  into  being, 
growing. 

"Therefore  the  asperity  of  tartarous  salts,  and  the 
fiery  acrimony  of  .lUMline  salts.  Irritatiu;;  aud  wound- 
ing the  nerves,  pioduce  nascent  passions.'* — Berkeley: 
Sir  is,  5  86. 

2.  Chem. :  The  term  applied  tn  the  state  of 
an  element  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
from  a  compound,  and  which  is  characterised 
by  abnornml  chemical  activity. 

nascent- organs,  s.  pi. 

BioL  :  Organs  not  yet  fully  developed,  and 
which  in  tlieir  present  state  are  useful  to  their 
possessor,  and  will  become  more  so.  Nascent- 
organs  differ  from  rudimentary  organs,  which 
are  useless. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  c  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


naseberry— natantly 
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oaf  e'-ber-r^,  nees  -ber-r^,  ni^  -berry, 

s.      [A  cuiiujjt.  ui"  L;it.  me^piUis -^  a,  lat-JUtr, 
through  Sp.  nispero.] 
Bot.  :  Achras  Sapota.  [Acbras,  Sapodilla.] 

naseberry-bat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Tlie  Jamai.-an  stenoderm,  SUno- 
derma  jajTiakxTVie,  ami  the  Spectaclod  steno- 
derm, S.  perspicillatum,  frugivoroiis  bats, 
sliowiii^  great  paitiality  for  the  fruit  of  the 
nasebt-nry. 

nxiseberry  bully-tree,  a. 

Hot.  :  Achras  SiiUroxyhn. 

nd^'-e-us,  s.    [Lat.  Jiasus  =  the  nose.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Aeronuridie.  T\velve 
species  aie  known  from  the  tropiral  Indo- 
Paciflc,  none  of  lliom  extending  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  their  mode 
of  life  these  lishes  resemble  the  Ai-^nthtiri 
((J.V.).  One  of  the  most  common  species  is 
!^aseus  unicornis,  which,  when  adult,  attains 
a  len^h  of  about  twenty-two  inches,  and  has 
B  horn  about  two  inches  long.    (Gunther.) 

2.  Palftont. :  Extinct  species  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Eocene  of  Moute  Uol(;a. 

n&sllf   s.      [Etym.  doubtful.]      Chilly,   hard, 

Iinn.     (Provincial.) 

naah-gab,  9.  Insolent  language,  imper- 
tinence. 

na^-i-cor'-nl-a,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
jiasus  =  a  nose,  and  coimu  =  a  horn.] 

Znnl. :  A  name  occasionally  given  to  the 
sei-tiiin  of  the  Perissodactyle  Mammals  con- 
tainiug  the  Hhinocerotidie. 

•naj-i  cor'-noua,rt.  [Mod.  Lat.  nasicorn(ia): 
En;,',  adj.  suIT.  -uus.]  Having  a  horn  on  the 
nose. 

"Those  four  kinds  of  ntufromotu  txr^tles  described 
by  Mulfelus  '—Bravne :    i'ulgar  £jTourt,  bk.  ill.,  ch. 

•  nas'-i-form«  a.  [Lat.  vasus  =  the  nose, 
and/urm«  =  furm,  shape.)  Having  the  shape 
or  appearance  of  a  nose ;  nose-shaped,  nari- 
fonn. 

nji^-i-ter'-na,  s,  [Lat,  =  a  watering-pot 
with  a  largo  spout.] 

Ornith. :  I'i^'my  Parrot,  a  genus  of  Camp- 
tolophinie  froui  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  with  seven  species,  all  of  small  size. 
Prevailing  colour,  gr^-en.  (Ji.  B.  Sharpe.) 
Wallace  reduces  the  species  to  three. 

Ua-so-,  prr/.     [Lat.  nasu^  =  the  nose.]     Con- 

neelfii  \\ith  the  iiosi.*. 

nasolabial,  ^i.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  tlie  lio.so  and  lip  :  as,  the  naso-ldbial  line. 

naso-malar,  n.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  lilt-  nosii  and  malar  bt)ne. 

%  (1)  Naso-malar  angle : 

Anthrop. :  An  angle  proposed  by  Prof. 
Flower  as  a  means  or  skull-measuroment.  It 
is  formed  by  two  liorizontal  lines  meeting  at 
the  most  deprr>ss(fd  point  of  the  nasal  bones 
in  the  middle  line,  and  resting  on  the  middle 
of  the  outi-r  margin  of  the  orbits.     In  Euro- 

f)canR  the  average  an;;le  thus  formed  is  131° ; 
n  African  Negroes,  134°;  in  A-mtralians,  135'. 
In  all  the  true  Mongolian  races  the  average 
exceeds  140*. 

(2)  Xaso-malar  inriex : 

Anthrop.:  A  numerical  indi-x  i)r()i)nst'd  by 
Mr.  Oldlleld  Thomas,  to  supeistMiu  the  naso- 
malar  angle  described  above.  The  Index  is 
formed  by  the  relative  lengtlis  of  (a)  a 
line  passing  over  tlie  lowest  part  of  the  na.sal 
bones,  from  a  pnjnt  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  one  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  orbit  to 
the  corresprnding  point  on  the  other  side ; 
and  {b)  a  line  lntwt;en  the  same  two  points 
measured  directly,  and  not  over  the  nasnlrt. 
The  second  line  Is  taken  as  100,  and  the  index 
iv  f.-rniod  by  the  (irst.  iMKsuiMc,  Platv-m-k  , 
ritooi'ic) 

naso  -  i»alatal,    naso  -  palatine,    a. 

Relating  or  pi-rtaining  tr»  the  nose  and  jtalatc  : 
Its.  the  luuo'palatal  ajierturu. 

n&s -sa,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  basket  with  a  narrow 

nick,  for  catching  fish.) 

Znnl.:  A  genus  of  Hnrrinldm  fq.v.).  The 
Bhell  resembles  tliut  of  Hncciniim,  but  is 
smaller.  The  genus  is  chielly  distinguished 
from  thy  Wlielka  by  having  tho  columellar  lip 
expanded  and  Ciillous,  with  a  tooth  near  t  lie 


anterior  canal.  Nassa  rtticuiaia  is  common 
on  English  shores  at  low  water,  and  is  j'opu- 
larly  known  as  the  Dog-whelk.  Known  species 
'210,  extending  from  low  water  to  a  depth  o( 
tifty  fathoms.  World-wide  in  distribution, 
2.  PaloMnt. :  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

Nas'-sao,  * Nas'-sack, «.  a  lar;;c historical 
diamoufi  brou^'ht  fmm  India  by  tho  Marquis 
of  Hastings  as  part  of  tho  Duccan  booty.  Now 
in  England. 

n^is-sa'-vi-a,  nas-sau'-vi-^.  s.     [N'amod 
alter  Prince'John  Maurice  of  Nussau-Sicgen.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nassavieae  (n.v.). 

na9-Ba-vi-a'-9e-»,  n^s-sau-vi-a'-9e-re. 

.«.   pi.      [Mud.    Lat.    najsavL{u),    nassauvi(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ocea-.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-ord<T 
Labiatiflorse.  The  style  is  never  tumid,  the 
branches  long,  linear,  truncate,  fringed  only 
at  the  point.  It  lias  three  sub-tribes,  Poly- 
achyridese,  Nassavieae,  and  Trixidea. 

nis-sa-vi-e'-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  na.ssavi(a.); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ear.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  sub-tribe  of  the  tribe 
Nassaviaceae  (q.v.). 

nas'-ti-ly,  adxi.  [Enj?.  -nasty;  -ly.]  In  a  nasty 
manner ;  dirtily,  tllthily,  foully,  obscenely, 
grossly. 

nas'-ti-ness,  s.     [Eng.  nasty;  -ne&s.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nasty,  filthy, 
or  dirty  ;  tilth,  dirt,  foulness. 

"  To  sweeiJ  the  streets  their  insik  from  suu  to  bud, 
AuU  seek  tbe  nattinot$  wtilcli  others  shun." 

Jitgo :  r/w  Hcavengtr. 

2.  Nauseonsness  ;  disagreeableness  to  the 
taste  or  smell. 

3.  Filthiness,  obscenity  ;  grossness  of  idexs  ; 
ribaldry. 

"  A  divine  might  have  employed  his  iiains  to  better 
purpose,  than  in  the  rmutiJiutot  Pl&utiu  aud  Arisu>- 
phauea,"— />ryJ«n.     (Todd.) 

n^'-tu-ran,  s.     (Gr.  vawr^  (nastoa)  =  dense, 
compact,  and  Ger.  uran  =  uranium.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Uraninite  (q.v.). 

nas-tur'-tl-um  (tl  as  shJt).  s.  [Lat..  from 
/Hj.si  tortium,  and  this  from  nusus  and  torqxieo, 
alluding  to  the  ef- 
fect i)roduced  on 
tlie  muscles  of  the 
nosebytheacridity 
of  the  genua.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of 
€rucifcnE,  family 
Arabidw.  Water 
Cress  {N.  officinale), 
is  uu  aquatic  spe- 
cies, cultivated  aa 
u  salad  in  brooks  in 
tho  United  StJites 
and  Europe.  I^'pi- 
(Hum  virgiiticHm,  tho 
Virginian  C  ross, 
and  several  other  species  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  aro  cultivated  for  Ibo  same  pur- 
pose. 

2.  The  genus  Tiopffiolum  (q.v.). 

nas'-t^»  *  nas-ky,  *  nas-kie.  a.  [Of  Scan- 
dinavian origin  ;  ct.  Sw.  dial,  luiskug  =  nasty, 
dirty  (said  of  weather);  nasket  =  diriy,  sul- 
lied; enaskig  =n&sty,  swinelike;  snn'iikifj  = 
slovenly,  nasty,  frnm  8nftska  =  to  eat  lilie  a 
pig  ;  Low  Ger.  Tiasfc  =  nasty  ;  Norw.  nask  = 
gicedy  ;  lutska  =  to  eat  noisily.] 

1.  Dirty.  (Uthy,  foul, 

2.  Nauseous,  disgusting  ;  unpleasant  to  the 
taste  or  smell. 

3.  Obscene,  filthy,  gross,  indecent,  ribald. 

4.  Disagreeable,  trrmblesomo,  annoying. 

5.  Dangerous,  serious. 
nasty-man,  s.     [Garotte.] 

nds'-u-^  s.  {Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  twtsiis 
~  a  nos'e.] 

1.  2ool.:  Coati,  Coatl-Mundi.  A  jjcnus  of 
Procyonida;  (([.v.)  Dentition  as  in  Vrocyoii 
(n.v.).  Htidyelonga1e<l,  somewhat  compressed  ; 
nose  prolonged  into  a  mobile  smnit.  Tail 
long,  non-prehensile,  titpering,  annulatcd. 
Wallace  Kays.  "  si'Ocies  5  (?) ;"  but  Pmf. 
KlowtT  re-'iices  them  to  tw«i,  Nasita  narim, 
from  Mcxio  and  Central  America,  and  N.  rn/n. 
of  South  America,  from  Buriuani  to  Paragtmy. 
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2.  PalfvoTit.  :  Two  species  from  the  bon»> 
cavfS  of  Brazil. 

na  -siis,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  nose.]    [Clvpbus,  $.  2.] 

*  na-sute,  (1.  (Lat.  nn.Ti/(»s=  having  a  Iarj:>j 
nose,  Iteen-scentcd,  critical;  nasus  =  &  nose.] 

1.  Having  a  quick  or  keen  smell  or  scent ; 

keen -seen  ted. 

"  Thev  ivr«  commoDly  dlfOOV«r«d  by  ft  noMnte  awliie 
imrjKwcly  bruuiiht  uy.  — Ji'vtlun  :  Acttaria,  f  39. 

2.  Critical,  nice,  censorious,  paiticular; 
nice  in  discernment. 

"  T)if>  naauter  crltlclu  of  thoir  itfie  »c«iit  souiethlni 
of  priiK-  lu  tho  ecclL-Btuttlcka."— Cau<f«n  .'  Iittra4pUtei. 

p.  3yX 

*  na'-sute-ness.  s.  [Eng.  -nasute ;  -nets.]  The 
quality  of  being  nasute  ;  quickness  or  keen- 
ness of  scent;  nice  discernments 

*  All  which  to  any  nixii  that  hn»  but  a  moderst* 
ntuutrnen  L-nimot  but  Import."— tf.  More:  Oodilnet*. 
bk.  vlll..  ch.  IL.iS. 

nit,  adv.     [Not.] 

na -tal,  •  na'-tall,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  natal,  from 
ha.\'natnlis  =  naial,  presiding  over  birth,  trowx 
Tuitns,  pa.  par.  of  nascor  ■=:  to  be  born;  Sp. 
natal;  Ital,  natale.} 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  one's 
birth  ;  dating  from  one's  birth. 

"  Or  lu  the  natal  or  the  martAl  hour." 

I'o/i»  :  Ett'ty  on  Man,  L  XU. 

2.  Presiding  over  birth  or  nativity. 

"  Now  nece  mine,  by  Jfatatl  Jove's  feeat. 
Were  1  il  liud,  ye  shuiild  sterv*,'" 

Vhttucer:  Troitiu  A  Crettida,  UL 

•  B.  .^5  subst. :  [Natals]. 

*  na-ta-li -tial,  '  na-ta-li -tious,  '  na- 
ta-li~clal  (tl.  Ci  as  sh),  j.  (.Lat.  nataL- 
tins,  from  nnlalis  =  natal  (q.v.).  j 

1.  Pertaining  to  one's  birth  or  birthday  ; 
consecrated  to  one's  nativity. 

"  Hii  nattititiat  ]>oplnr  hnd  outstrlp'd  the  rest  of  Ita 
couteiikpurarioo."— A'ff/^M .'  Si/lvu,  bk.  Iv..  )  13. 

2.  Occurring  or  happening  at  one's  birth. 

"  No  liurtless  nattilithiu  tiro 
Playing  nlfout  htm  iiiiute  the  nurse  iuIiiiir«L" 

Cartwri-/ht :  iiirth  of  Out  Du*:e  0/  TotJl. 

na-t^'-O-in,  5.  (Eng.  Nat(iil\  and  aloine.] 
ClKm.  :  CiijIIj^Ois.  Tlie  aloin  of  Natal  aloes 
It  crystallizes  Ironi  liot  alcohol  in  tliin,  bi  ight 
yellow  scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ben- 
zol, chloroform,  and  ether,  and  melts  between 
212"  and  222'. 

*  na'-tal^,  s.  pL  [Natal.]  Tlie  circumstances 
of  a  person's  birth  ;  one's  nativity. 

"  The  blessed  natats  of  our  hejiveiily  king." 

^'tti'jfjfrvn  :  Ulctteii  hirtlutay,  p^  t. 

na'-tal-us,  s.     [Lat.  natalis=  natal  (?).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidie  (True 
Bats),  from  South  and  Central  America. 
Three  species  liave  been  described,  Nutalita 
stramineus,  popularly  known  as  the  Straw- 
coloured  Bat,  N.  micropiis,  and  N.  Upitlus, 
(Proc.  Zool.  60c.,  18S0,  pp.  443,  444.) 

na'-tant,  a.  [Er.,  from  Lat.  natans,  pr.  par. 
of  miVt>,  freiiueutof  7io  =  toawim;  Ital.  twtante; 
Sl>.  nadante.] 

1.  Bot. :  Floating.  (Used  spec,  of  the  leaves 
of  some  aquatic  plants.) 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fish 
(excejit  flying-tish  ami  shelMlsh),  when  re- 
I'reseuted  horizontJiUy  on  the  tield,  or  as  if  io 
the  act  of  swimming.    Also  called  naiant. 

na-t^'-tc^,  5.  pi     [LaL  nom.  pi.  of  natans.] 

[Natant.) 

Zool. :  Tlio  name  given  by  Walrknaor  to  a 
section  of  tho  Araneidu',  whidi  swuu  in 
water,  and  t!iere  spread  thi-ir  tilnmentii  or  nets 
to  entra)>  their  prey.  The  typicjil  genus  ta 
Argyroncia  (c^.v.;,  popularly  known  as  tba 
Diving  Upidor. 

na-t&n'-tl-^t  (tt  ns  shl),  s.  pL    (I.At.  nout 

pi.  of  nalati^.]    (Nata-sj.) 
Zoology : 

•  1.  The  name  given  by  Illiger  to  an  onler 
of  maninialM  which  live  Ih  water.  It  Included 
the  whales,  the  dolphins,  dc. 

2.  An  onler  of  Rotifem,  consisting  of  swim* 
ming  Hpecles.  It  in  divided  into  two  fami- 
lies, Polytrocha  and  Zygotmcha, 

*  na'-tant-lj^,  (u/r.  [Eng.  natant;  •ly.)  In 
a  switnmtng  manner;  like  one  swimming; 
swimmingly. 


1>6U,  b^  ;  p^t.  J<$^1 :  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bongh  ;  go,  fi:om  ;  tUn.  %h\B  :  sin,  af  ;  expoot,  ^onophon,  e:i^st.    pta  t=  C 

-olan,    tlan  -  Shan,    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -fion,  -^lon  ^  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shtls.    -bio.  -dlo,  &c.  ^  b^I,  d^L 
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n^-ta'-tion,  5.     (Lat.  Tuitatio,  from  nafo  =  to 
awiTH.]    Tlie  act  or  art  of  swimming. 

"  other  aiiima.]!!  .  .  .  neetl  no  other  way  of  motion 


na-ta-tor'-  es,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nom.  pL  of  natator 
^  a  swiniiiier  ;  7iato^  to  swim.] 

1.  Ornith. :  Swimmeis;  an  order  of  Birds, 
founded  by  llliger,  correspoudiiig  to  the 
Palmipedes  of  Cuvjei-.  It.  contains  foiir 
familiL'3  :  Brevipennatce,  Longipennatit,  Toti- 
paiiiiatre,  and  Lamfllirostres.  The  order  js  a 
natural  one ,  and  founded  on  cliaracteristios 
all  can  appreciate.  They  are  aquatic,  with 
welilied  fift,  and  the  majority  are  fitted  for 
Bwiinming  rather  than  fur  flight.  In  Huxley's 
Classiti cation,  founded  on  anatomical  distinc- 
tions, tlie  Natatores  are  distributed  among  the 
orders  Herodiones,  Anseres,  Steganopodes, 
Gaviie,  Pygopodes,  and  Impennes,  of  the  sub- 
Class  Carinat.e. 

2.  PaUsont. :  First  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
series. 

Sia-ta-tor'-X-al,  o.  (Lat.  Tiatator  =  a  swim- 
mer*; Eng.  k<\\.  .sutf.  -iaL]  Pcrhiining  or 
adapted  to  swimming  ;  a  term  applied  to  such 
birds  as  live  habitually  upon  the  water  ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Natatores  (q.v.). 

natatorial-isopoda,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Isopoda,  containing 
two  families,  Cymothoidie  and  SphteroniidEe. 

*  natatorial-type,  s. 

Ornith. :  In  Swainson's  methodic  arrange- 
ment, the  fifth  order,  family,  &c.,  of  birds,  to 
which  analogies  were  sought  in  other  classes, 

na'-ta-tor-^,  a.  [Lit.  natntoH7(s,  from  nata- 
tor —  a  swiinnier.]  Used  or  adapted  for  swim- 
ming ;  enabling  to  swim.    (Ou'fJt,) 

Iiat9h  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  nache,  from  Lat.  natis  = 
the  rump;  Ital.  imtica.]  Thy  part  of  an  ox 
between  the  loins  ;  the  rump. 

natch-bone.  s.  An  aitch-bone,  or  rump- 
bone. 

n^t9li  (2),  8.     [Nactch.] 

n^t^h'-nee,  5.     [Native  name.] 

BoL  :  El  en  si  tie  comcana,  a  cereal  growing  on 
the  coast  of  Coroniandel. 

na'-te^,  s.  pi.     [Lat.]    The  buttocks. 

•  na'-the-less,  *  nath'-Iess,  adit.  [A.S. 
Tidlheles,  from  ndthy  (u'r  tfU)  la'S  =  not  by  that 
less,  not  the  less.]  Nevertheless;  none  tlie 
less ;  notwithstanding. 

"  Ifathlesi  he  ao  eudured,"  MOton  :  P.  L,,  i.  299. 

•na'-the-more,  *nath-nibre,  adv.  [a.S. 
7td  thy  (or  VU)  mora  =  not  by  that  more,  not 
tlie  more.]  Not  or  none  the  more  ;  never  the 
more.    {Spenser:  F,  Q.,  I.  ix.  25.) 

na'-ti-ca,  s.  [Lat.  rmtis  =  the  rump.  {Agas- 
siz.)] 

1.  Zool:  The  tyjiical  genus  of  the  family 
Naticidse  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  smooth  and 
thick,  the  inner  lip  callous,  umbilicus  large, 
with  a  spiral  callus.  The  animal  frequents 
Bandy  and  gravelly  bottoms,  from  low  water 
to  ninety  fathoms.  Widely  distributed,  most 
abundant  in  the  tropics.  More  than  ninety 
species  have  been  described. 

2.  Palceont. :  Said  to  commence  in  the 
Bilurian  ;  abundant  in  all  Secondary  and  Ter- 
tiary formations. 

Iia-ti9'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  natic(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  ailj.  soft',  -idte.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  marine  holostomatous 
Gasteropods.  Shell  globular,  of  few  whorls, 
with  a  small  spire  ;  outer  lip  acute  ;  inner  lip 
often  callous ;  foot  very  large ;  mantle-lobi_'s 
hiding  more  or  less  of  the  shell.  Five  genera 
and  270  species  known,    (IVallace.) 

2.  PoUront. :  Stated  to  commence  in  the 
Upper  Silurian.  (Nicholson.)  About  300  ex- 
tinct species,  ranging  from  the  Devonian  to 
the  Pliocene.    iiVailace.) 

na'-tlon,  *  na-cl-on,  *  na-cl-oun,  *  na- 
tlouUf  s.  (Fr.  nation,  from  I^tt.  luUioneiii, 
ace.  of  7m(io=a  nation,  a  race,  from  nntus, 
pa.  par.  of  nascor  =  to  be  born  ;  Sp.  riacion ; 
Ital.  na^ione.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  people  inhabiting  a  certain  district  and 


united  together  by  commmi  political  institu- 
tions. 

2.  An  aggregation  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  same  ethnological  family,  and  speaking 
the  same  language. 

*  3.  A  family.    {Chaucer :  C.  T.,  6,650.) 

IL  Vniv.  :  A  division  of  students  for  pnr- 
poses  of  voting  according  to  their  place  of 
biith.  This  system  still  obtains  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow. 

1  Law  o/ Nations :  [International-law]. 

na'-tion,  a.,  ».,  &  adv.     [An  abbreviation  of 

ihimnation.] 

A.  ^5  adj. :  Immense,  enormous.  (Prov.  <C 
Avurican.) 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  great  number;  a  great 
deal.     (Vulgar.) 

"  What  ti  nation  of  herbs  he  had  procnred  to  mol- 
lify lii;r  huiuuuT."— Sifrutf ;  Tristram  SJiutidy,  ch.  xxi. 

C.  As  (ulv.  :  Immensely,  extremely,  exceed- 
ingly.    (Provincial  J;  American.) 

na'-tion-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  nation  =  nation 
tq.v.) ;  Sp.  nacional ;  Ital.  iia^ioiuxle.  First 
use<l  at  tlie  Westminister  Assembly.  (Collect. 
Scarce  Tracts  (ed.  Sir  W.  Scott),  vii.  91.)] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nation,  as  distin- 
guished from  private  or  individual ;  public, 
general. 

2.  Attached  to  one's  country;  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  one's  own  nation. 

natlonal~air,  s. 

Music :  An  air  or  tune  characteristic  of  or 
peculiar  to  a  pirticnlar  nation  or  peoph'  ; 
specifically  applied  to  an  air  or  tune  which 
is  adopted  as  that  to  be  played  on  state 
or  public  occasions:  as,  in  England,  "God 
save  the  Queen  (or  King) ;"  in  America,  "H;iill 
Columbia  ;"  in  Fi'ance,  the  *'  Marseillaise,"  &c. 
Also  called  a  national  anthem. 

natlonal-anttaem,  s.    [Nation al-atb.] 

%  Tlie  composition  of  the  English  national 
anthem  has  been  attributed  to  John  Bull  in 
Itiuti,  and  to  Henry  Carey  in  1743.  It  has 
been  claimed  also  by  the  French. 

National  Assembly,  s.  The  Legisla- 
tive  Assembly  in  France.  When  the  nubility 
and  clergy  summoned  with  the  Tiers  Etat  to 
the  States-General  declined  to  sit  with  the 
commons,  these,  declaring,  on  June  17, 
17S;>,  that  they  represented  I'.fj  parts  of  the 
nation,  assumed  tlie  name  of  the  National 
Assembly,  though  the  name  Constituent 
Assembly  is  more  frequently  emjdoyed.  It 
guided  the  destiny  of  France  during  tlie 
stormy  period  between  1789  and  Sept.  21, 
179*2,  when  it  dissolved  itself  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  National  Convention  (q.v.). 
The  name  of  Xatii>nal  Assembly  was  resumed 
in  1S4S.  and  is  still  in  use. 

Kational  Bank,  a.  One  of  the  banks 
organized  under  an  act  of  Congress  in  1js64, 
whose  circulating  nott's  must  be  securc-d  by  a 
deiK)sit  of  United  States  bonds  in  the  National 
Treasury. 

National  Chnrch,  s.  A  church  which 
is  that  ot  ttie  nation.  Applied  specially  to 
the  Cliurehes  of  England  and  Scotland. 

National  Convention,  »,  [Conven- 
tion.] 

national   covenant,    $.     [Covenant, 
IF  (3).] 
national  debt,  s.    [Debt,  s.,  §  4.] 

National  Gallery,  s.  A  gallery  for 
exhibiting  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  Brit- 
ish nation.  It  commenced  in  1S24  with  tlie 
purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  Angersteiu 
collection  of  thirty-eight  pictures.  Tlie  pre- 
sent building  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  opened 
April  9,  1S38. 

National  Guard,  9.  The  State  militia; 
the  military  organizatif^ns  in  the  service  of  the 
several  Slates,  under  command  of  their  respec- 
tive Governors.  Enlistment  is  entirely  volun- 
titry.  The  number  now  in  service  in  this 
country  is  ft1x>ut  125,000  men  enlisted  and 
equipped.  The  total  military  reserve  of  the 
nation  is  estimated  at  10,0(HI,0()0,  but  the  term 
National  Guard  is  applied  only  to  those  actu- 
ally under  enlistment. 

national-scliools,  n.  pi  Schools  con* 
ducte<i  and  supported  to  a  irreater  or  less  extent 
by  governmeut.     (Engliah.) 


national-workshops,  s.  pi. 

Polit.  Econ.  (&  Hist.:  The  English  name  of 
"  Ateliers  nationaux,"  established  by  tke 
French  provisional  government  in  February, 
IS4S.  and  which  w.-re  abolislied  in  three 
months,  after  a  sanguinary  contest. 

na'- tlon -al-ism,  s.      [Eng.  naticjial;  -ism.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  national; 
nationality. 

2.  An  idiom,  phrase,  or  niatmer  of  speech 
peculiar  to  a  nation ;  a  national  trait  ur 
character. 

3.  The  political  programme  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists. 

4.  Adherence  to  or  support  of  the  objects 
of  the  Nationalists. 

"Hia  Btrone  nntirmatism,  however,  made  fhut  seat 
of  le-irnin?  U>o  hot  to  hold  hiiu." — Dailif  Chronicle, 
Feb.  b,  188i. 

na'-tion-al-ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  national;  -ist.\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  devoted  to  his  country ; 
a  patriot. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Politics:  One 'of  that  party  in  Ireland 
which  desires  separation,  more  or  leas  com- 
plete, from  Great  BriUun. 

"  Wben  A  returned  A'ationalist  makes  himself  r^- 
markable  for  his  d<-iivui  emtio  us  of  dyuamlte." — DaUy 
Telegraph.  Feb    4,  1665. 

2.  Thcol. :  One  who  holds  that  God's  elec- 
tion is  that  of  nations,  not  of  individuals. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  the  party  known 
as  Natiuiialists. 

"  The  most  extreme  section  of  the  Irish  A'ationatiat 
party.*'— Oai/y  TtU-jraph.  Feb.  3.  IhM. 

nd-tion-al'-i-t^,  s.    [Fr.  natioiialite,  fVom 

national  —  natioiuil  (q.v.).] 

1.  National  character  ;  those  traits  or  quali- 
ties collectively  which  distinguish  a  nation. 

"ThKtnatiotmlirv ot  British  love."— ffowe».  Letter*, 
l)k.  i..S2.  let.  xvlil. 

2.  The  people  or  persons  collectively  con- 
stituting a  nation  ;  a  nation  ;  a  race  of  people. 

"  When  the  re%'olution  of  1848  broke  out,  wpressed 
nati  ■ttuttfics  were  heard  of  everjwhere."- JT.  S.  Ed- 
vnrtU:  Polish  Captivity. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  strongly  attached 
to  one's  own  country  and  one's  own  country- 
men ;  patriotism. 

4.  The  state  of  belonging  to  a  particular 
nation  or  country. 

"  Iq  the  case  of  oiie  of  the  medlcil  officers  who  hap- 
pened to  be  of  the  &ime  nationalittj."— Daily  Tel*- 
graph,  Feb.  4,  1S65. 

5.  Existence  as  a  distinct  nation;  national 
unity  and  integrity. 

"  Institutions  calculated  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
their  n<stionality."—H.  S.  Edwards  :  Polish  CnptioUy. 

nsl-tlon-al-i-za'-tion,  a.  [Eng.  national- 
ir(e);  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  national- 
izing ;  the  act  of  giving  in  possession  to  the 
nation,  as  distinct  from  individuals  ;  the  state 
of  being  naturalized. 


ni'-tion-al-ize,  v.t.    [Fr.  natioTiaUser.l 

1.  To  make  national ;  to  fit  or  adapt  for  a 
nation. 

2.  To  make  the  property  of  the  nation,  as 
opposed  to  individuals;  to  traosferthe  owner- 
ship of  to  the  nation. 

3.  To  give  the  character,  habits,  customs, 
and  institutions  of  a  particular  nation  to  :  as, 
To  natiotialize  a  foreign  colony. 

na'-tlon-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  national;  -ly.] 
In  a  national  manner;  witli  regard  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

"\Vlio  being  natioiuiJly  espoused  to  God  by  oav«- 
nant" — South :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  L 

* na'-tion-al-nes8,  s.  [Eng.  natitmai;  -v^s.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  national ;  na- 
tionality. 

na'-tive,  *  na-tyve,  a.  &  t.  [Fr.  natif,  fern. 
native,  from  Lat.  Tiofiytts  =  natural,  native, 
from  natiis  =  born,  pa.  par.  of  nascor  =  to  be 
born  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  Tiativo.  Native  and  naive  are 
doublets.] 

A^  As  adjtctive: 

I.  Ordinary  Languagt: 

*  1.  Having  existence  by  birth  ;  having  ao 
origin  ;  born. 

-  AnaximHnder's  opinion  h  that  the  gods  are  nati^m, 
rising    and     vumbmg     again."— C«dw«or(&;    InteU. 

.S.v«((">,  p   129. 


f&te.  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p^t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  s6n ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  Qnite»  cur,  rdle,  Hill ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  cy  =  a ;  qn  =  kw 


natively— natural 
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•  2.  Orii^iiial ;  giving  ori;,'in. 

**  Iln%'«  I  ii>>w  KMii  dutti  I  U  thla  Uiv  wu; 
1  luuab  rvturo  lu  nattrt  diint" 

MtUin:  /•.  i..  xl.  48*. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  one's  birth,  or 
the  I'laL-e  or  ciicuinstances  of  ouo's  biith. 

"  0  natlue  land,  Illon,  Aud  of  th«  Ooddea 

Tli«  Uiaiiiluu  tJlacc  I        Surrni/:   Wr'jiU;  .£nrls  ii. 

•  i.  Produced  by  nature  ;  natural,  inborn, 
innate,  genuine  ;  not  artilicial. 

••  The  native  voloo  of  uiidlMembled  Joy." 

Thonnuii:  i'umi«#r,  CI. 

6,  Constituting  or  being  the  natural  liouie. 

•'  The  Boul  A8cciid« 
Towarda  her  native  Unnaiuout  ui  liawen  " 

tVvrdiwvrlh:  Kzcurtivn.  Mi.  Iv. 

•6.  Hereditary  ;  resulting  from  birth. 

"Did  I  put  Ueury  fruiu  hia  native  rlghtl" 

Shak.SfK  :  3  Uenrn  17.,  UL  3. 

7,  Connected  by  birth  ;  belouging  to  by 
Dirth.    iShnkesp. :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  ii.  1.) 

•  8.  Cognate,  congenial,  kindred. 

■■To  Join  like  likes 
And  kisa  like  nntiv  thlTim.  ' 

.^•tkrtp.  :  AU't  nelt  that  EtuU  Well,  L  1. 

9.  A  t*Tni  apijlied  to  oystera  raised  in  an 
artilteial  bed. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  person  born  in  a  particular  place  or 
country  ;  a  person  or  thing  deriving  its  origin 
fi-oni  a  particular  jilace  or  country. 

"Mftke  no  extlrpiitluii  i>f  the  nntives.  uiiiU-r  iiretence 
Of  pUatitiK  rtiWgiou-" --Dacon  :  Advice  to  t'itlttri. 

•  2.  Source,  origin. 

"Tb"  ari-TiKiition, 
All  CKUM  unburn,  coald  never  be  the  nalip« 
Of  uur  BO  traiik  duiiatlMii."       SJutkeniJ.  :  Cofiot,,  IIL  L 

T[  Some  editions  read  motive. 

3.  An  oyster  raised  in  an  artificial  Iwd  ainl 
considered  superior  to  those  dredged  from  the 
natural  beds. 

IL  Min.  :  The  same  as  Ulexite  (q.v,). 

^  Native-aluui  =  Tsckermigite  and  Kalinite  ; 
Native-anialgant=j4HUi/y(im;  Nativo-antimor.y 
=  Antimanij ;  Native-anienic=  Arsenic  ;  Ka- 
tive-bianiuth  =  JiismiUh ;  Native-copper  = 
Cojyper;  Native-gold  =  Gold;  Native-iridiurn 
=  Iridormine;  Native-iron  =  Iron;  Native- 
lead  =  lAad ;  Native-magnesia  =  BrucUe  ;  Na- 
tive-mercury =  Mercury;  Native-minium  = 
Cinn(d}ar ;  N^ative-platinura  = /*/a(inuwi;  Na- 
tive Prussian-blue  =  Vivianite  ;  Native-quick- 
silvor=  Mercury;  Native-silver  =  jSiircr;  Na- 
tive-sulphur =  Sulphur ;  Native-tellurium  — 
Tdlurium;  Native-tin  =  Tin;  Native-zinc  = 
Zinc. 

native-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  Austialian  name  for  I'has- 
€0{arctos  cinereus,  the  koala  (q.v.). 

natlTe-carrot,  s. 

Hot. :  The  Tasinnniun  name  of  Geranium 
parvijtonim,  the  tubt-re  of  vvhiuh  were  eaten 
Ly  the  uati\es,  now  an  extinct  race. 

native -ourrant,  s. 

Hot.:  The  Auslrali;in  name  of  Leucopogon 
JlicfLiiy  a  Bhrub  growing  on  the  sea  coasts  of 
the  island-  The  berries  are  small,  white,  and 
eatiblc. 

natlve-devll.  a. 

Zuol. :  Tlic  popular  Tasmanian  name  for 
Thisyurus  vrsinus,  llie  Ursine  Dasyure,  on 
account  of  the  great  havoc  it  conmiita  among 
Bheei)  and  poultry. 

native -gnm«  «.  Tlie  name  given  in 
Guiaiia  to  the  gum  of  Guaiacuvi  officiiude. 

native-potato,  s. 

lint.  :  r/risfrorftVLSctajTioWw,  therootofwhich 
rts-nibles  a  strong  kltlney  potato,  but  is  In- 
si))id.     It  is  sonietiincs  e4iten  in  Taaniania. 

•  na'-tlve-lVt  ^'^^-    [Eng.  native;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  native  utanner ;  by  birth  or  nature  ; 

naturally. 

"We  wpar  hair  which  In  not  nntive!]/  our  own."— 
Jtrfmti  T-nflor  :  Artificial  Uanfisutneaeu. 

2.  Originally. 

"Thla  soochic-u  of  Ood  nativrlji  yrw:wn\eiX  from  lib 
wWV'-^Hhtlford  :  Ltarued  i>iti<iur»e».  ^.  1»4. 

*na'-tive-nS8S, «.  (Eng.  Tw(h<c);-n<M.)  Tlu! 
quality  or  sUito  of  being  native  or  produced 
Dy  nature. 

*  na'-tlv-Iym,  ».  (Eng.  nalivie);  -imi.]  A 
disportitiou  or  tetub-ncy  to  favour  thnsc  of 
I)  ilivu  birth  in  pieferciico  to  those  of  foreign 
origin.     {Ariuriuin.) 


na~tiV-i-tj^,   •  na-tyv-y-te,  s.     [Fr.   jia- 
tu-itc,  from  I^t.  niitiviUit''m,  accus.  of  nativiUts 
—  birth  ;  from  nativiis=.  natural,  native  (q.v.); 
.>p.  natividad  ;  ltd.  nvUivita.] 
L  Ordinary  Ltatijuii'ie : 

•  1.  Acomiug  into  life;  abeing  bom  :  birth. 

"The  natyui/teot  Crtat  bl  Uvuch.'—tVvcli^r:  Mark. 
(ProL) 

•  '2.  The  time,  jdace,  manner,  or  other  clr- 
cunisUuccs  attending  iiirlh. 

■'Thcr  say  th)^r«  iadlviulty  lit  odd  nuiiiben,  elthrr 
hi  tiiidelijf.  cttiiucc,  or  death."— SViA'fj/A ;  Mvrry 
It'ivM  of  Vi'indtur,  v.  L 

•  3.  The  state  or  ]daee  of  being  produced. 

"These.  In  their  dark  nativUi/.  the  doeii 
bhiill  yield  ua."  .Villon  :  P.  I.,  vi.  iS2. 

4.  A  picture  represeutiug  the  Nativity  of 
the  Saviour. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Astrvl. :  A  horoscoj>e  ;  a  sclieme  or  figure 
of  the  lieavens,  esi>eci:illy  of  the  twelve 
houses  at  tlie  moment  whuii  a  person  is  born. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  :  The  indigenousness  of  a  zoo- 
logical or  bolaniciil  species  in  any  place. 

"A  dltrereiipp  uf  opinion  exista  between  ua  on  the 
qutstloti  uf  the  tiittiviiu  o(  Pi'li/'jorium  avicuitint  iL.>, 
lu  the  toluny.*"— 7"' (III*.  iV^w  Zealand  I  tut.,  1871.  p.  ii;. 

If  (1)  'iliA  Nativity:  Spec,  the  birth  of 
Clirist,  Dec.  2b.  But  there  are  two  other 
festivals  of  the  Nativity  : 

(a)  That  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  kept  by  the 
Uumau  Catholic  Church  on  Sept.  8  ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Popo  Sergius  I., 
about  690,  and  adopted  by  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians in  the  twelfth  century. 

Q>)  That  of  John  the  Baptist,  June  24.  It 
is  bL-lieved  that  it  was  instituted  a.d.  488. 

•  (2)  To  cast  a  nativity  : 

Aatrol. :  To  draw  a  horoscope  or  scheme  nf 
the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  a  person's  birth, 
and  to  calculate,  according  to  the  rules  of 
astrology,  the  future  iutluence  of  the  pre- 
dominant stara. 

na-tri-9i'-naB,  s.    pi.      [Lut.    natrix,    genit. 
nalric(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inte.] 

Zool. :  A  Bub-family  of  Colubrinc  Snakes, 
widely  distributed,  with  seven  genera  and 
fifty  species.     (Wallace.) 

na'-tri-um,  s,    [Natron,  Sodium.] 

t  na'-trix,  9.     (Lat.  =  a  water-snake,  from  nato 
=  to  swim.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genu.**  of  the  sub-family 
Natiiciiia?.  (For  characters  and  sjiecies  see 
Tropidonotus.) 

na-tro-bor-o-c^r-^ite,  s.    [Eng.,  &c  na- 
tru(n);  boro{n),  and  calcitc] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Ulexite  (q.v.). 
na  tro-C^'-cite,  s.    [Eng.  natro(n),  and  cal- 

Miti. :  A  pseudomorph  of  calcite  after  cry- 
stals of  gaylussite  (q.v.);  «o  named  because 
the  sub.'itance  was  supi)o.sed  to  contain  soda. 
Found  at  Saugerhausen,  Merseburg,  Frussio. 

naf-ro-lite,  s.    (Eng.,  &c.  natro(n),  and  Gr. 
AiOoi  {litiuii>)  ~  stone  ;  (ier.  natroHtk.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  member  of  the  Zeolite  group  of  mine- 
r;ila,  usually  regarded  as  ortliorhouibic,  but, 
because  of  its  optical  properties,  referred  by 
some  mineralogists  to  tlie  monoclinic  systt-m 
of  crystallization.  Hardness,  b  to  0*6 ;  sp. 
gr.  2'17  to  2*2J ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly  ; 
eoloiir,  white,  yellowisli,  snmetimes  red  ;  trans- 
parent to  tmuslucent.  Uoinpos.  :  silica,  47"2  ; 
iilnmina,  27-0;  soda,  10*;i ;  water,  9-5=100, 
corresponding  to  the  furnmla  SSiOstAUO^, 
NaOiiilO.  Dana  maUes  two  varieties  :  (1)  Or- 
diiiary,  consisting  of,  (a)  groups  of  slender, 
cnlourlcss  jtrisms,  often  acicular;  (b)  fibrous 
divergent  or  radiated  masses,  whicli  fiequcntly 
roseiiil>lo  thomsonito  and  lu'ctullte  (q.v.) ;  (c) 
solid  ainygdulcs  ;  and  (<l)  compact  massive  : 
(2)  Iron-natrolite,  adork-grcen  opaque  variety, 
in  which  one-f'iurth  of  the  alumina  is  rcidared 
by  sesquioxido  of  iron.  Bergniannite,  brcvl- 
lite,  croralit^;,  fargit^',  galaetit^,  lehuntite, 
piiliL'o-nfttroIite,  rudiolito,  and  snvitoare  refer- 
ttble  to  this  species. 

2.  A  variety  of  8cai>ollto  (q.v.),  found  at 
IlessckuUa,  Sweden. 

na''tr6n,  «.     [Or.  vCrpov  (TtWrf)n)=  potash  or 
sinla  ;  I-at.  nilnim  —  iiitrp  or  saltpetre) 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  soluble  salt,  occurring 
In  mitnrn  only  lu  solution  or  iidngled  witli 


katteb-jack. 


other  sodium  nnbouatw*.  Hardness,  1  to  1'5; 
sp.  gr.  1'4"2J ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  colour,  white 
wlu'n  pure;  taste,  alkidiue.  Compos.:  car- 
bonic acid,  2G'7  ;  soda,  18'6 ;  water,  64  6  = 
luO.     Formula,  NaOCO^  +  lOHO. 

natron-spodumeno,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Soda-spodomene  (q.T-X 

na-tro  si-der'-ite,  «.    [Eng.,  &c.  juitro(n); 
tjr,  7i6>)pos  (suUros)  =  iron,  and  sulf.  -Ue.} 
Min. :  The  same  as  Aciimite  (q.v.). 

n&tte,  *  natt.  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  natta^ 
truni  Lat.  iibJffa  =  a  mat  (q.v.).j 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mat. 

"It«iii:  |Mtd  fur  nattM  1'tv  the  RaviM  at  ye  Cotn- 
inuiiiuu  titUtt,  la,  2d." — KccUtfiield  Vhurch-teardent' 
AqpouhU.  IMD. 

2.  Arch.  (PI.):  A  kind  of  ornamentation 
used  in  the  decoration  of  suiDices  in  the 
architecture  of  the  twelfth  century.  80 
termed  fioui  the  resemblance  of  its  inter- 
laoemcut  to  that  of  matting. 

nat'-ter,  v.i.  [Cf.  Icel.  ;:ni'r(a  =  to  grumble.1 
To  chatter  peevishly  ;  to  nag  ;  to  Hnd  fault. 

"Oot  th--  ln-tter  of  her  nattcrinif  habit"— O.  £tlott 
Adam  litde,  ch.  iv. 

nat'-ter,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  A. 9.  nadrt; 
Irel.  iKj/iftr  =  ail  adder  (q.v.).]  (See  etyiu. 
and  compound.) 

natter-Jack,  natter-jack  toad,  s. 

Zool. :  Bu/o  calamita,  the  Rush  Toad.  Light 
yellowish-brown,  clouded  with  dull  olive,  a 
bright  yellow  line 
running  down  the 
back.  The  warta  of 
the  skin  are  largT 
and  the  eyes  muie 
j-rominent  than  m  ' 
the  Common  To.id 
(ISu/o  viilgariji),  but 
the  glandular  swel-  { 
lings  on  the  head  are 
less.  The  male  has  a 
cry,  "glouk,  glouk." 
Tlie  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  water.  Tlie  tad- 
poles are  extremely 
sionll ;  the  metamorphosis  lasts  a)X)ut  six 
weeks.  Karu  in  England  ;  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  Tibet. 

nat -tcred,  a.    [Eng.  natter,  v. ;  -ed.]   Qncni- 

lous.  Jnii>alient. 

*■  Rhc  l<eIlovi'd  she  grew  more  nnttrred  aa  ih*  gnw 
older  ;  but  tbiit  »Ue  wtui  conncioua  of  her  iiAttt-iviiuL'sa 
waa  A  uew  tliiug  "— J/rj.  Ua*kcU  :  Huth,  ch.  xxix. 

niit'-tcred-ncss,  s.     (Eng.  naUered;  •ness.] 

i^uerulousness,  impatience. 

Kut'-tcr-er,  s.  [A  German  naturalist  who 
fur  seventeen  yeais  made  collections  for  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  Brazil,  returning 
about  1810  with  1,070  species  of  birds  which 
lie  had  colhictod.    (Swainson  :  Birds,  p.  4C0.)J 

Natterer's  bat,  s, 

Zool.:  I'l'^pcriilio  NatteiTH,  a  social  bat. 
Found  in  the  Midlands,  aud  in  Central  lutd 
ISouthcrn  Europe.  Fur  reddish-gray,  white 
Ixnciith.    Called  also  the  Reddish-giay  bat. 

nat'-ti-ly,  nrfi'.  [Fng.  imfh/;  -ly]  In  a  natty 
or  neat  manner;  neatly,  tidily,  sprucely. 

n^t'-ti-ness.  ».  [Eng.  natty ;  -ness.)  Tlio 
quality  or  state  of  being  natty;  neatness, 
tidiness,  spruceucss. 

*nat'-tinff,  8.  [Mid.  Eng.  nott(e);  -ing.) 
Mutling;  a  covering  with  mats. 

"  For  oovorine  th«  iratwi  with  tuiitlnff  fit  the  Umti'* 
cluwt,  lm."—J^ibrtc  iiotU  uf  lork  Htnttmr,  ^.  :iu. 

nfl,t'-tj^,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  neat  (2),  a.) 
Neat,  tidy,  spruce. 

"A  hlf;liT  |iniiiilM  for  maturity  Uiati  Lucy't  naitu 
coniplcUiu^."'— «.  Etiiii  :  Mill  .<r,  (A«  riou.  ili.  tH. 

n&t'-v-r^    "  n&t'-i^-rall,    *  nat-a-reV 

a.,  adv.,  iL  a.  [Fr.  iiufim/,  fn)in  Lat.  iiufu- 
ralls,  from  natura  =  nature  (q.v.);  Sp.  4 
Fort,  mdvrttt ;  ItaL  naturaU-l 

A*  As  adjective: 

L  Onlinary  iMnguttgf : 

1.  IVrtainlng  to  nature;  nroUuco<t  or  ef- 
foclrd  by  nature ;  not  artitlclal.  nrquired,  or 
assumed  ;  given  or  coulern-d  by  nature. 

"  The  nalttml  hmvvn'  of  F^ur  lila." 

.'itkitktvp. :  VtrtmftUn*.  IL  L 

2,  Foniiing  imrt  of  iintui-o. 

"  Nothlnf  natural  I  «rer  aawao  uuhia' 


bSU.  btf> :  p^t,  j6^\ ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhin.  ben^h :  go.  ^om :  thin,  ^Is :  aln,  09 :  expect,  Xenophon,  o^st.    -I^ 
-olAn.   tlon  ~  ah^jk.    -tlon,  -«lon  =  ahiin ;  -(Ion,  -^lon  -  zhtln.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shiis.    -bio,  -die,  &.c  —  bfl,  d^L 
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3.  Connectpd  or  dealing  with  nature  or  the 
existing  system  of  things ;  treating  of  the 
world  of  matter  and  mind  :  as,  natural  philo- 
sophy, natural  history,  natural  laws. 

4.  In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
regulated  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
which  govern  events,  actions,  sentiments,  &e. ; 
following  or  coming  naturally,  or  in  the  ordi- 
nai'y  course  of  things. 

*■  There  is  something  in  this  more  thnn  TtfifjiraL" 
Hhukc-sp. :  Bainlet,  ii.  2. 

5.  In  accordance  with  what  would  naturally 
happen  ;  reasonable  ;  consonant  with  what 
might  be  exi)ected  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  :  as,  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
think  so. 

6.  By  nature ;  by  natural  disposition. 

"A  Tiatural  coward  wituout  instmct."— SAoXop  ,• 
1  ffcrtry  JV.,  U.  4. 

7.  According  to  life  and  reality  ;  not  strained 
or  afTected  ;  not  artificial ;  without  affectation, 
artificiality,  or  exaggeration  ;  true  to  life. 

"Thoa  art  even  natural  in  thine  art," 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athcfu,  v.  l. 

*8.  Obedient  to  the  impulses  of  nature; 
kind,  tender. 

"  In  his  love  to  her.  even  most  kind  and  natureU."  — 
Shakesp.  :  Measure/or  Measure,  iii.  l. 

*  9.  Connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
or  nature . 

*'  Divorce  'twixt  -natural  son  and  sire. 

Shakesp.  :  Ti')ion  qf  Athens,  iv,  3. 

10.  Illegitimate;  born  out  of  wedlock:  as, 
A  natural  son. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  A  term  nsed  in  mathematics  to 
indicate  that  a  function  is  taken  in,  or  referred 
to,  some  system,  iu  which  the  base  is  1. 
Natural  numbers  are  those  commencing  at  1 ; 
each  being  equal  to  the  preceding,  plus  1. 
Natural  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents, 
&c.,  are  the  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cutan- 
gents,  &c.,  taken  in  arcs,  whose  ra<Ui  are  1. 
Natural,  or  Napierian,  logarithms  are  those 
taken  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  1. 

Music: 

(1)  A  terra  applied  to  the  diatonic  or  normal 
scale  of  C.     [Scale.] 

(2)  Applied  to  an  air  or  modulation  of  har- 
mony, which  moves  by  easy  and  smooth  tran- 
sitions, changing  gradually  or  but  little  into 
nearly-related  keys. 

(3)  Applied  to  music  produced  by  the  voice, 
as  distinguished  from  instrumental  music. 

(4)  Applied  to  the  harmonics  or  over-tones 
given  otf  by  any  vibrating  body  over  and  above 
its  original  sound. 

3.  Theol. :  In  a  state  of  nature  ;  unre- 
generate. 

"  The  natural  m&n  receiveth  not  the  thUipa  of  the 
Spirit  of  God." — l  CorinthUins  lit.  11. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Naturally. 

"  I  do  It  more  natural," Shakesp. :  Twelfth  A'igJit. 
U.S. 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language 

*  1.  A  native;  one  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  a  place. 

*  2.  A  natural  quality,  state,  or  gift ;  a  gift 
of  nature  ;  a  gift. 

"  It  IB  with  depraved  mnn  in  his  Impure  naturaUa. 
that  we  must  maintAiue  this  quarrelL'— B/».  Hall: 
St.  Paul's  Combat. 

3.  One  born  without  the  usual  powers  of 
reason  or  understanding  ;  an  idiut,  a  fool. 

"  That  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural.'— 
Bhakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

n.  A  sign  (Q)  which  restores  a  note  to  its 
place  in  the  normal  scale  of  C.  It  has  the 
effect  of  sharpening  a  note  previously  flat- 
tened, or  of  flattening  a  note  previously  sharp- 
ened. It  is  an  accidental ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  signature  of  a  piece  of  music, 
unless  at  the  sudden  change  of  key.  Its  power 
does  not  extend  Iteyond  the  bar  in  which  it 
appears.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  sign 
is  found  in  Bonaffinn's  Madrigali  Concertatl 
(1623),  a  work  in  which  also  bars  are  employed 
as  marking  the  correct  divisions  of  time. 

natTtral-affectioii,  s.  The  love  which 
)ne  has  for  his  or  her  kindred. 

natural-allegiance,  s.  [Allegiance, 
fi.,  U.  1.1 

natnral-barriers,  s.  pi. 

Physiad  Gt'og. ;  The  name  given  by  Buffon 
*0  mountains,  deserts,  seas,  or  climates,  sepa- 
rating natural  history  provinces  from  each 
otl>er. 


natural-born,  a.  Born  in  a  country; 
native. 

"A''afurnMom  subjects  are  Bach  as  are  bom  withlu 
the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Enghiud."—Blackttone  .- 
Coinment.,  bit.  i.,  ch-  10. 

natural-child,  s. 

Law:  The  child  in  fact;  the  child,  of  one's 
body.  Used  specially  for  one  boru  out  of  wed- 
lock. 

natural-Iiarmonics,  s.  pU 

Music :  The  sounds  given  oft'  by  any  vibrat- 
ing body  ovtr  and  above  its  original  sound  ; 
overtones. 

natural-Iiistory,  s. 

Science :  In  the  widest  sense,  and  as  use<l 
by  the  ancients,  Natural  History  included  all 
natural  science,  and  had  the  Cosmos  fur  its 
subject.  In  more  recent  times  its  range  was 
limited  to  zoology  ;  now  again,  its  bounds  are 
extended,  and  it  may  be  delined  as  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  earth's  crust  and  its 
productions.  Thus  it  includes  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Palteobotauy  and  Paleeontology, 
treating  respectively  of  the  inorganic  world 
and  organic  remains  of  past  ages.  To  these 
succeed  Biology,  or  the  Science  of  Life,  in 
its  widest  science.  [Biology.]  Popularly, 
Natural  History  is  synonymous  with  zoology 
(q.v.),  and  some  writers  of  authority  use  it  in 
that  sense. 

Natural  History  ProvtJices:  [Pbovince]. 

natural-infancy,  s. 

Law:  The  period  of  life  under  seven  years 
of  age.  It  is  held  to  be  one  destitute  of  all 
legal  responsibility. 

natural-key,  s. 

Mtu^ic:  The  key  of  C. 

natural -liberty,  s.    [Ltbfrty.j 

natural-marmalade,  s. 

hot. :  The  American  name  for  the  pulp  of 
Achras  Sapota.     [Achras.] 

natural-modulation,  s. 

MiLsic:  Diatonic,  as  opposed  to  chromatic 
modulation. 

natural-obligation,  s.    [Obligation.] 

natural-order,  s. 

Bot.  {PI.) :  The  orders  established  under  the 
natural  system  of  botany.     [Order.] 

natural-persons,  5.  pL 

Law  :  Such  as  are  formed  by  God,  in  oppo- 
sition to  artificial  persons,  or  those  formed 
into  corporations  by  human  laws  for  purposes 
of  government  or  society. 

natural-philosophy,  «. 

1.  [ruv.sics.] 

2.  (MORAL-PHILOSOPHV.J 

natural-pitch,  s. 

Music  :  The  pitch  of  a  pipe  before  it  is  over- 
blown. 

natural-religion,  s. 

Compar.  Religions: 

1,  A  theological  system  devised  by  human 
reason  without  supernatural  aid  or  revelation. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"The  term  natural-reli{;ion  is  used  In  various  and 
even  incompatible  senses.  Thus  Butler,  in  his  Ana- 
log!/, siguiHes  by  natural-religion  a  primaeval  system 
^^':uch  lie  expressly  argues  to  have  been  not  reasoned 
out,  but  taught  first  by  revelation."— J'y^/)** .'  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  19T3;,  it  Sbc.    (Note.) 

natural-rights,  s.  pL 

Law  :  Those  relating  to  life  and  liberty. 
natural-science,  s. 

Scie}ice :  A  t*rm  formerly  ased  as  the  equi- 
valent of  Physics  (q.v.),  now  employed  as  a 
synonym  for  Natural  History  (q.v.)  iu  its  most 
comprehensive  signification. 

natural-selection,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"(The]  preservation  of  favourabli-  individiml  differ- 
ences auil  v.-iriatioiis.  and  the  dest[-m.-tiou  of  thos^? 
which  ase  lujiirioua  I  Uave  CAUed  natural  selection.  . , . 
A'atural  selection  will  modify  the  structure  of  the 
young  in  relation  to  the  parent,  and  of  the  p.irent  in 
relation  to  the  youu^.  In  social  nuimala  it  will  adapt 
the  Btructura  oi  e;ich  individu.il  for  the  ben«tit  of  tlie 
■whole  community,  if  the  community  profite  by  the 
selected  change.  Wh.it  natural  selection  cannot  do.  is 
to  modify  the  structure  of  one  species,  without  giving 
it  any  advantage,  f'sr  the  good  of  another  epecies."— 
Darwin  :  Orig.  of  Species  {ed.  1859).  ch.  iv. 

natural  -  steel,  s.  A  steel  obtained 
directly  from  the  richer  and  purer  kinds  of 
ore  by  reducing  them  with  charcoal  and  re- 
fining the  cast-iron  thus  produced,  so  as  to 


deprive  it  of  part  of  its  carbon.  It  is  princi* 
pally  used  for  making  files  and  other  tools. 
It  is  frequently  termed  (iennaa  steel,  being 
largely  produced  in  (jrermany. 

natural-system,  s. 

Dot. :  The  system  of  botiny  which  attempts 
to  arrange  plants  according  to  their  natural 
affinities.     [Botany.] 

natural-theology,  s, 

Theol,  &  Phil.  :  The  science  which  deals 
with  the  evidences  for  lh3  being  of  Gnd. 
dra^vn  from  purely  natural  sources,  witliout 
reference  to  revelation.  Paley's  Natural  The- 
oh-jy  is  the  standard  English  work  on  the 
subject,  and  the  Bridgewater  and  Burnett 
Treatises  have  a  similar  object.  Hume,  Kant, 
and  Dean  Mansel  may  be  quoted  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  such  logical  demonstration. 

*  natural-writer,  s,  A  naturaUst ;  & 
writer  on  natural  history. 

"  A  lapwiug,  which  hir-l  our  natural-writtrt  name 
VauueUus." — Browns  :  MtscvU.  Tract,  ir. 

*  nat'-n-ral-esque  (que  as  k),  s.  [Eng. 
natural;  '-cs'pu:.]  Keeping  x>i'*^tty  closely  to 
the  characteristics  of  nature :  as,  a  -natura- 

Itsque  style  of  ornamentation. 

nat'-U-ral-lsm,  s.     [Eng.  natural;  -ism.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  state  of  nature  ;  a  natural 
state. 

2.  Theol. :  The  name  given  to  all  fonns  of 
belief  or  speculation  which  deny  or  ignore  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  God  as  the  author  and 
governor  of  the  universe.  It  is  opposed  to 
Theism  (q.v.). 

"He [Lord  Bfllngbroke]  was  of  that  sect  which,  to 
avoid  a  more  odious  name,  chuses  to  distinguish  itself 
by  that  of  naturalism."Surd :  Lifa  of  }V atburtttti. 

nat  -U-ral-iSt,  s.  ka,    [Eng.  natural;  -isf.] 
A»  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Lang^iagc: 

*  1.  One  versed  or  learned  in  natural  science 
in  its  widest  sense, 

"  .Vaturalislt  ol'serve  that  when  the  frost  seizes 
upon  wine  tlicy  are  only  th«  slighter  and  more 
wateriah  i>arts  ol  it  that  are  subject  to  be  congealed." — 
South  :  Scrmoiis,  voL  ii..  aer.  1:2. 

2.  One  versed  or  learned  iu  natural  histwry. 
II.  Theol :  An  adherent  of  any  form  of 
Naturalism.  The  word  was  used  (1)  by  Ger- 
man writers  as  an  equivalent  of  Pantheist; 
(2)  by  English  writers  for  (a)  one  wlio  rejects 
revelation,  and  (b)  for  one  who,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  Scriptures  contain  some  truths, 
maintains  tiiat  these  truths  are  only  a  republi- 
cation of  natural  religion,  and.  so  unnecessary. 
(Blunt.) 

'■[I]  have  appeared  in  the  plain  shape  of  a  mere 
naturalist  myself,  that  I  niiiiht,  if  it  were  possible, 
turn  him  off  from  doM  iiri',-l.t  atlieism." — Ii.  More: 
An  Antidote  against  ACkcism.     (Pre!.,  p.  7.) 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Katuralistic,  1 
(q.v.). 

"Sketches  from  Mr.  Tmllope's  South  African  torn 
of  a  somewli.it  tiaturaliit  kili<L"~Saturdai/  Review. 
March  :!d,  Ubi,  p.  llSu 

nit-U-ral-ist'-ic,  a.     [Eng,  -natural;  -istic] 

1.  In  accordance  with  nature  ;  natural ;  fol- 
lowing or  based  on  nature  ;  realistic. 

"The  rendering  Is  of  a  naturalistic  rather  than  of  • 
prophetic  chs.T^leT."  —Athenaum,  FeU  18,  188S. 

2.  Natural,  plain. 

"  Such  vivacious  and  naturalittie  expletives  •■ 
would  scarcely  have  passed  the  cen9,or."~AtfieTusum, 
April  I.  1882. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  naturalism 
(q.v.). 

"He  was  apt  to  resolve  .  .  .  the  whole  work  of 
Christ  into  a  fulfilment  of  a  merely  naturalistic 
utdex.'—iiriL  t^uar.  Keview,  I87a,  p.  86. 

*nat-u-ral'-i-ty,   ' nat-u-ral-i-tle,  s. 

[Fr.  naturalite,  from  La t.  nutunditatem.&ccu?: 
of  naturalitas,  from  natumlis  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  natural ;  nature. 

"The  Roddls  by  their  naturalitie  and  power,  cloK 
up  the  furies,  and  goveme  the  steares." — Oolden  Doke. 
let-x. 

nat-u-ral-i-za'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  naturalis{e); 

■atiiJn.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  natu- 
ralizing ;  the  state  of  being  naturali2ed. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Law:  The  act  of  placing  an  alien  in  th« 
position,  or  investing  him  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  natural-born  subject. 

^  In  the  United  States  a  foreigner  who  de- 
sires to  become  naturalized  and  claim  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  must  declare  hie  in- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wolf*  work,  who,  son :  miite.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    8B,  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tontlon  on  oath,  taken  befoio  any  diotrict  or 
circuit  cuurt,  and  ut  llie  Biiuio  time  muf^t  re- 
nounce any  title  of  nobility  ho  niuy  possrtse. 
After  two  years  have  ehipsed  from  thin  declara- 
tion, if  ho  has  ri'oided  live  years  in  tlio  I  iiittJ 
StatL'tf,  he  becomes  a  citizen,  and  a  certiticate  of 
naturalization  is  issued  to  him.  It  was  for- 
merly held  by  the  British  gover?inK-nt  that 
none  of  its  citizons  could  thus  renounce  their 
allegiance,  but  this  claim  htw  been  given  up, 
and  British  subjects  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  are  now  n-cugnized  as  American  citizens. 
In  Britain  a  foreigner  can  bo  naturalized  after 
a  residence  of  five  years. 

2.  Biol. :  The  introduction  of  plants  through 
ftuman  agency  into  new  lands  or  regions. 
Th«'V  are  of  a  dtversilled  nature.  In  Dr.  Asa 
Gmy's  ,\fnnual  of  the  United  States,  2(!0 
naturalised  plants  are  enumerated  belonging' 
to  lt>'J  genera.  The  sturdy  plaiita  of  Europe 
bitroduced  into  New  Zealand  cause  the  native 
plaiit.s  to  die  out,  as  the  Maori  vanishes  before 
the  colonizing  Eumpt-an.  (Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  Gth),  pp.  8y,  163.) 

B&f -u-ral-ize.  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  natural ;  -Ue  ; 
Ft.  nalu'raliser.] 

A*  Transitive : 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  make  natural  or  accustomed  ;  to  ac- 
custom, to  render  natural,  easy,  and  familiar; 
to  make  a  second  natm-e. 

"He  rlBM  fresh  to  his  tmmmer  und  anvil:  custom 
lus  naturaliifd  his  lubuur  to  him."— South :  Sermons. 

2.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native  or  natural : 
as.  To  TUtturalize  foreign  words. 

*  3.  To  make  familiar  or  well-known. 

"  dVaturatixing  io  niiy  dPirreo  authors,  whose  nameB 
only  float  amongat  us. ""— />6««njer,  No.  2. 

4.  To  accustom  or  habituate  to  a  climate  or 
country  ;  to  acclimatize. 

II.  Law:  'to  adopt  into  a  nation  or  state  ; 
to  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  natural- 
born  subject  upon. 

•'  Any  alien  woman  who  maixlea  a  British  mhlect  U 
df  f'teto  naturaliU!d."—BlacksCon«:  CommenC,  bk.  t.. 
ch.  lA 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  naturalized  ;  to  become  like  a 
native. 

2.  To  explain  phenomena  by  natural  laws, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  supernatural. 

"  We  see  how  far  the  mind  of  an  ago  is  infecti-il  by 
thU  natttraiizinff  t«Ddeuey."— Ztui'tnef/.    tAnnantUile.) 

nSt -u-ral-lj^,  •  nat-u-ral-lyo,  cwf u.  [Eng. 

natural ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  natural  way;  according  to  nature; 
by  the  powers  or  Impulst-s  of  unassisted  na- 
ture ;  by  nature,  not  by  art  or  training. 

"Thouah  I  am  not  nnturalti/  hcme^t,  I  am  Rom&- 
timca  BO  by  chance."— SAuAfjp. .-   IVwi(<jr'«  Tate.  Iv.  4. 

2..  ^Spontaneously  ;  without  art  or  arti(ici:il 
treatment:  as,  A  plant  grows  naXuraliy  in 
some  places 

3.  According  to  nature ;  in  a  natural  way, 
without  atfectatioa  or  artitlcialitr? ;  according 
to  life. 

"That  part 
Was  aptly  fltt«d  and  natunills/  i)eri(iriii'il.'' 

8haJc*ip.  :  Taminff  of  the  .•threw.     (I'lduct.  1.} 

4.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things  : 
as,  This  might  mUurally  have  beun  expected, 

n&t'-n-ral  nesa,  s.     [Eng.  natuml;  -ness.] 

1.  Tin-  (juaiityor  state  of  being  natural ;  the 
state  of  being  given  or  produced  by  nature. 

"To  show  the  naturalneia  of  monarchy."— .SoutA  .* 
Ser-mont,  vol.  lil.,  ser.  IX 

2.  Conformity  to  nature ;  freedom  from  af- 
fectation or  artificiality. 

"Mr*.  has  tho  Itltt,  of  naturalneit.  w[t)i  soiiie- 

t!iliiK  ini>re  and  betttT  of  her  own  to  boot."— /'a/I  Mall 
UiUrttr.  Oi:L  13,  I88i. 

•  n&t'-n-ralf, «.  pi.    [Natuiul,  C.  2.] 

na'  ture,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  witura,  orig. 
f'Tii.'siiig.  of  nnturus.  fut.  par.  of  luiscor  =  to 
be  born  ;  Hp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  natura.] 
A*  At  snhstuntivt : 

1.  The  universe,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Creator ;  all  that  exists  or  is  produced  with- 
out arttllcial  means  ;  the  world  of  matter  and 
of  mind  ;  the  system  of  which  we  ourselves 
form  a  part  ;  creation  ;  all  created  things,  by 
whicli  man  is  more  imniediat<-ly  surrouiideil, 
as  land,  oceans,  plants,  animals,  «c. 

2.  Hy  metonymy,  the  agent,  j»roducer,  or 
creator  of  things  ;  the  prt^.-rs  which  carry  on 
the  processea  of  (Tfoalion  ;  the  powers  con- 
ooruud  to  produce  existing  phenomena,  whether 


in  sum  or  in  detail ;  the  personified  sum  and 
order  of  cause  and  elfect. 

"TWUJI  tl'lturt't  will." 

Wordtworth :  Kxcurtton,  bt  vl. 

3,  The  inherent  or  natural  qualities  of  any- 
thing; those  peculiar  characteristics  and  at- 
tributes which  serve  to  distinguiaU  one  thing 
from  another. 

■'  Huppy  is  he  who  lives  to  undemtand 
Nut  iiumivti  nature  only,  but  explorvi 
All  naturet."        WoriUieorth  :  £xcurtion,  bk.  tv. 

4.  The  natural  disposition  of  mind  of  any 
person;  teniper ;  personal  character;  indi- 
vidual constitution. 

"  It  may  Iw  in  your  power;  but  It  U  not  In  your  no- 
fur*. " — MairuiUaj/ :  Hut.  Jinff.,  cb.  v. 

6t  Quality,  sort,  kind,  species. 

■■  Your  aiii;icity  U  of  that  nature." 

Shakitp. :  Low's  tuboar'i  Lott.  T.  2. 

•6.  Human  life;  vitality;  natural  existence. 

"  I  would  reiieiit  out  the  remainder  of  nnfure." 

Shakesp. :  Jill  Weli  that  Ends  iVclf.  iv.  9, 

7.  Natural  alfeetion  ;  the  innate  and  in- 
volunUiry  allectiou  of  the  heart  and  mind. 

"  Foud  naturs  bids  us  all  lament." 

Shakesp. :  Homeo  *  Juliet,  It.  S. 

8.  That  which  is  in  conformity  with  nature, 
truth,  or  reality  ;  sentiments  or  images  adapted 
to  nature,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
is  affected,  artificial,  or  false. 

9.  The  natural  course  of  things. 

"  My  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vllo  otToDce." 

.•ihiikesp.  :  Corned!/  o/  Error  I,  I,  L 

B.  As  adj.  :  Natural;  growing  naturally  or 
spontaneously  :  as,  a  nature  grass.    (Scotch.) 

If  1.  To  go  (or  walk)  the  way  of  nature,  To 
pay  the  debt  of  iMture  :  To  die. 

"  He's  vsaiked  the  way  of  nature." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Benry  IV..  v.  2. 

2.  In,  a  stale  of  luiture  : 

(1)  Ord,  Lang.  :  Naked,  as  when  born  ; 
stark-naked. 

(2)  Theol. :  In  a  state  of  sin ;  unregenerate. 

(3)  Good  (or  ill)  nature:  A  naturally  good 
(or  bad)  temper  or  disposition, 

(4)  I^ivs  of  Nature,  Natural  laws :  That  in- 
stinctive sense  of  justice,  and  of  right  and 
wrong,  felt  by  every  human  being. 

nature-gods,  nature -deities,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  Tlie  powers  of  nature  personilied 
and  consitiered  as  deities. 

"  The  ifreat  naCure-ffodt  are  huge  In  strength,  and  far- 
reaching  ta  Influence."— r^/or.-  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873). 
ii.  2ib. 

nature -myth,  s. 

Anihnip.:  A  myth  in  which  some  natural 
phenninenon  is  poetically  expressed  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  conscious  agents. 

"The  explanation  of  tbo  Rape  of  Proserpine,  as  a 
nature-myth  of  summer  and  wluter,  does  not  depend 
ali'iia  on  jinalogy  of  Incident."— ri^Iof;  Prim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1873),  L  318. 

nature -mythology,  s. 

Anthrnp.  :  The  mythology  which  represents 
natural  jilienoinena  as  tlic  result  of  the  action 
of  conscious  agents.  (Tylor :  Prim,  Cult,  (ed. 
187:i),  i.  al8.) 

nature-printing,  s.  A  process  in  wiiich 
impressions  which  maybe  printed  from  sre 
obtained  from  objects,  such  as  leaves,  fibres, 
lace,  &c.  In  one  method  the  object,  such  as 
a  fern  frond,  is  placed  between  a  eteel  plate 
an<l  one  of  heated  lead  and  subjected  to  a 
strong  pressure,  forming  an  exact  Intaglio 
copy  in  the  lead  Trom  which  Impressious  are 
taken. 

nature -worship, «. 

Comjxir.  Iielioi'}'i.-i:  A  generic  term  to  denote 
a  stage  of  religious  thought  In  which  the 
powers  of  nature  are  personiUe<l  an<l  wor- 
shipped. It  found  its  highest  ami  most  beau- 
tiful expression  in  the  mythology  of  aiieieiit 
Greece.  Classifying  religions  with  regard  to 
the  estimation  in  which  the  deity  is  lieM, 
Lubbfjck  {Grig,  of  Ciritisa(io7i,  1882,  ]\  20(J) 
makes  nature-worship  the  second  stage,  atho 
ism  (the  absence  of  definite  Ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject) being  the  first. 

••  The  third  ami  last  i«tA«o  in  wrly  rfllgloiis  dsvelop- 
mrnt  Is  Die  iiiithrupoiiinri'liio  Htnt(<',  wliloh  Ihiku 
iiature-iPorihlponlo  nioiiutheism."— A'«try :  OutUnri 
,<r  frimifiro  /Irtiif.  p.  <lj, 

■  na'-ture.  v.t.    [Nature,  $,]    To  endow  with 
natural  qualities. 

"llo  wbtch  naturrlh  ovtry  k)iu\e. 

Ttio  nilglity  Ood  ■■  Uotoer :  C.  A..  ?ll- 

'  na'-ture-ldss,  a.    [I'*ng.  nature;  -leis.)   Nut 
in  acctordance  with  nature  ;  unnatural. 


'  na  tiir'-i-an,  s.  {Eng.  nature;  -ian.]  A 
n'lUiralisl.    \\i'atson:  A  Dccucordon,  p.  341.) 

*  na'-tur-ism,  s.     [Kng.  naiUT{e);  -ism.] 

Med.  :  A  view  which  ascribes  everything  to 
nature. 

*  na'-tur-ist,  s.  [Eng.  naturie);  •Ut.\  One 
who  ascribes  ever>'thiug  to  nature. 

"Thoa«  that  admit  and  applaud  the  vulgar  notion  of 
nature.  ...  I  shxU  hcrrafu-r  uiany  times  call  natur- 
iii»."~li.yyle:   IKt/rt*.  v.  108. 

*  na-tiir'-i-t^,  «.  [Eng.  naturie) ;  -ity  ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  produced  by  nature. 

"This  cannot  be  alb-wed.  except  we  Impute  that 
onto  the  first  cnuso  wlilch  we  Impose  uut  on  tlio  st- 
cund;  or  w bat  we  deny  utiti^natur«  we  imi'ute  unto 
naiurtty."—lirotene  :  i  ul-jur  t'rrouri,    llii<hartUon.i 

*  na'-tur-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  Tiatuiie);  -uc] 

1.  To  endow  with  a  nature  or  with  speciAl 
qualities. 

2.  To  refer  to  nature. 

"  yitfnrlztn^aXl 
That  was.  or  la.  or  Bhull  in  Nivturehc." 

/}ufi€*  :  Summa  Ttilaiit,  pi  C 

nauck'-lte  (au  as  6w),  s.  [Named  after 
iJireeior  Nauck ;  sufi".  -ite  (Af  t/i.).] 

Min,  :  A  resin,  found  in  small  bright  crj-stalfl 
lining  the  interior  of  a  lump  of  pitch  occurring 
witli  some  articles  in  a  much  decomposed 
copper  case  dug  up  out  of  boggy  ground  near 
Crefcld,  Germany.  Experiments  showed  that 
it  bclonge<l  to  the  hydrocarbons.  Crystals, 
though  minute,  were  measurable.  Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic. 

nau'-cle-a,  s.  [Gr.  caGs  (nans)  =  a  ship,  and 
jcXetdj  (/./'  to)=  to  enclose,  fr-un  the  half  cap- 
sule being  of  the  shape  of  a  hull.) 

Bot,:  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceae,  family  Cin- 
chonidie.  It  consists  of  unarmed  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  a  two- 
celled  fruit  with  many  seeds  and  leaves  oppo- 
site, or  three  in  a  whuil.  About  thirty-seven 
are  known — natives  of  India  or  Africa.  Nau- 
clea  (AnthoceplLolus)  Cadamba,  an  Indian  tree, 
affords  good  shade.  The  wood  of  N,  cordifolia 
is  used  for  furniture.  N.  Gambir  is  said  to 
yield  gamboge  gum. 

nau-cler  -US, s.  [Gr.  vavKKrjpoi  inaukliros)^ 
a  shipmaster.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  erected  for  the  reception 
of  wiiat  has  since  proved  to  be  the  young  of 
the  Pilot-fish,     [Naucbates.] 

•  2.  Ornith. :  An  old  genus  of  Falconidae, 
sub- family  Milvinte.  Nauderus  furaitus  is 
now  Klanoides  furcatus,  placed  under  the 
Aquilinte  (q.v.).     [Swallow-tailed  kite.] 

nau'-COr-is,  s,  [Gr.  rails  (naus)  =  a  ship, 
and  Kupit  (koris)  =  a  bug,] 

£;itom..:  A  genus  of  Nepidte  (Water-scorpions). 
The  body  is  almost  circular,  and  slightly 
convex.  Naucoris  cimicoidrs  is  found  in 
Britain.  It  is  about  half-an-inch  long,  and, 
when  touclied,  can  intliet  a  painful  wound. 

nau'-cra-tes,  s.  [Gr.  vavKparrji  (ytaukratfs) 
=  liavin'g  the  mastery  at  sea.) 

Ichthy.  :  Pilot-fish  (q.v);  a  genus  of  Caran- 
gidae.  The  body  Is  olilong,  sub-cylindrical, 
covered  with  small  scales  ;  a  keel  on  each  side 
of  the  tail.  The  spinous  dorsal  consists  of  a 
few  short,  free  spines.  Villiform  teeth  in  jaws, 
and  on  vomer  and  palatine  bones. 

*  nau'-fra-gatO,   t'.(.      [Lat.  naufragatus,   pa. 

jiar.  of  naii/nigo—  to  suffer  8lii|»wreek.]  TO 
wreck  ;  to  shipwreck ;  to  bring  to  rulu. 
[Naufkaoe.] 

*  nau'-fi:ag9  (age  as  J^),  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat, 
miufra>iium,  from  uavi.i  —  a  ship,  and  frango 
(root/(-ii!/-)  =  to  break.]    bhtpwivck,  ruin. 

"Onllty  <i(  the  ruin  %nK\  nauf rag*.  awA  ixrUhfnjiof 
inftniU-  suhjeota."— flaowM.-  bp*«eh  oh  Takina  hU  Plac* 
in  Chancer)/. 

■  nau-ftra'-^-atO,  v.t.     [Ljit.  natifragium  = 

a  shipwreck.)  To  shipwreck.  (Lithijuio  :  PU- 
grimes  Farewell.) 

*  nau'-fi-a-go&s,   'nau-fra'-^ooiis,   a. 

[Lat,  unujfrtt'iiis  =  cnuhing  shipwreck.]  Caus- 
ing shipwreck.     [Xai'Kiia<ik.) 

"That  iemitrttuoui  and  oft  tiau/rn(j<<ouM  ut*."— Bik 
Tavlt-r:  ArtifiritU  /farnUam*n»u.  |>.  B3. 

naught,    nought    (as    nat),    '  nawlht, 

'nogt,  'nouht,  «..»..  A:  adr.  [A.S.  nrii/-i/if, 
tiiiJU,  front  iiu  =  no.  not,  and  uuht  —  whit, 
thing  :  not  is  thus  a  doublet  of  naught.] 


hSiX,  h6^  :  p<$Tlt,  j<$^l :  oat.  9011.  chorus.  9hln,  ben«h  ;  go,  ^om  ;  thin,  (bis  :  sin,  a?  :  oxpoot.  ^onophon,  oifist.    ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -siou  -  shim  ;    (Ion,    ^ion  -  zliiin.    -olous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.      bio.    dlo,  iS.c.  ^  b^l.  doL 
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naughtily— nautilus 


A.  Assnbst. :  Nothing,  naught. 

"  Of  maDhood  him  lacked  ri^rhte  naught." 

Chuucer:  C.  Z"..  758. 

B.  ^s  adjective : 

X,  Worthless;  of  no  value  or  account. 

"  HU  title  was  corrupt  find  -nau'thf." 

^hakesi). :  Henry  T,  L  X 

*  2.  Naughty,  ha.<\,  wicked,  vile. 

•'  No  man  can  be  atark  nauyht  at  once." — PuUer. 
{Webstar  I 

*  3.  Ruined,  lost. 

*'  Begone  I  away  I 
AU  will  be  nauijht  else. 

Shakesp. :  CoHaiamu,  III  1. 

C.  ^5  adv. :  In  no  degree ;  not  at  all ; 
nothing. 

"And  whom  he  hits  nought  knows,  and  whom  he 
hurts  nought  cares,"  .Sp'-nser:  F.  (?■•  II-  i^'-  "- 

%  *  (1)  To  he  ruiught  of:  To  disregard,  to  be 
regardless  of. 

"  Being  of  naught  ot  their  bodies."— ffoi^anti."  Cam^ 
den,  ii.  143. 

(2)  To  set  at  naught:  To  defy,  to  despise,  to 
d  isregard. 

naught'-i-lSr,  •  naught'-ly  (gh  silent),  adv. 

lt;ii<,',  natighfii ;  -ly.] 

*1.  In  a  naughty  manner;  wickedly,  cor- 
ruptly. 

"Mock  at  niB,  as  If  I  meant  naughtiXy." 

8hakesp.  :  2'raUu9  A  Crcssida,  (v.  2. 

2.  Perversely,  mischievously.  (Said  of  chil- 
dren.) 

nanght' -i- ness  (fjh  silent),  nanglit ~1  - 
nesse.  •  nought-i-nes,  s,  [Eug.  lutughty ; 
-ness.] 

*1.  The  quality  orstite  of  being  naughty  or 
wicked ;  wickedness. 

"  I  know  thy  innde  and  the  nanghtiTi^u  of  thine 
heart."— I  Samuel  xvlL  2S. 

*2.  A  wicked  act ;  wicked  or  evil  conduct ; 
wickedness. 

"As  d.ig3  licked  up  their  filthie  vomit  of  corrup- 
tion and  tiaughtineu.'—nolinahed:  Itirhnrd  II.  (au. 
13921. 

3.  Perverseness,  niischievousness,  misbe- 
haviour.   (Said  of  children.) 

•  naught-ly,  adv.    [NAtroErriLT.) 

naugfct-S^  ('ih  silent),  a.     [Eng.  naught ;  -y.'] 

*  1.  Worthless  ;  of  no  account ;  good  for  no- 
thing, bad. 

"The  other  basket  had  very  naughty  figs." — /ffre- 
mioA  xxiv.  2. 

*  2.  Wicked,  evil,  corrupt 

"So&l)kuesagou(J  'Iwd  iu  a  nau-)hty  world." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  (if  Venice,  V, 

*3.  Dangerous,  unfavourable,  unfit. 

*■  "Ti3  a  niughly  night  to  swim  In." 

Sh'tk4-$p.  :  Lear,  III.  4. 

4.  Perverse,  mischievous,  misbehaving ;  not 
obedient  or  good.  (.Applied  to  children  or 
their  conduct,  or  used  in  mock  censure.) 

*  naughty-pacl£,  s.  A  term  of  abuse  or 
reproach. 

•naul'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Lat.  Tuxulum, 

from  Gr.  raOAoc  (nauhm),  from  raOs  (nan.s)  = 
a  ship.]  The  freight  or  passage  money  fur 
passengers  or  goods  by  sea,  or  over  a  river. 
{Baiky.) 

nan'-ma-ch^,    nau-ma'-chi-a,  s.     [Gr. 

vavftaxia.  (nn7imachin)=  „x  sea-i]'^\it,  from  vav<; 
(iMt«sj  =  a  ship,  and  tt.dxr}  (mack,) ■=  a  battle.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  naval  combat ;  a  fight  at 
aea. 

IL  Roman  Antiquities : 

1,  A  representation  of  a  naval  combat. 

"Now  the  naumarhiii  begins." 

Lovelace  :  Lucasta  ;  I'oifthuma,  p.  43. 

2.  A  place  constructed  for  exhibiting  sham 
fiea -fights. 

"Among  the  Romnn  antiquities  still  remaining  at 
Lyons  are  fournqiUfclinUt  .  .  .  and  ^naum-icJUa.'' — 
Webster.  In  Cassells  TcchnicfU  Educator,  pt  xl.,  p.  33-(. 

nau'-man-nite  (au  as  S^),  s.  [Named  after 
the  celtjlMati-d  Gmuaii  miueialogist,  C.  F. 
Naumann  ;  suff.  -ite  (jUin.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
rubes,  massive,  granular,  and  in  thin  plates. 
Hardness,  2'5 ;  sp.  gr.  8  0;  lustre,  metallic; 
colour  and  streak,  iron-black.  Compos. :  sele- 
nium, 26-8  ;  silver,  73-2  ;  yielding  the  formula 
AgSe.  Found  with  other  seleuides  in  calcite 
at  Tilkerode,  Harz,  Germany. 

aanxn-liurg'-i-a,  s.    [Named  by  WiUdenow, 

it  is  believed,  after  John  Samuel  Naumbnrg, 
who  published  a  botauical  work  at  Erfurt, 
in  1792.1 


Bot. :  A  section  of  the  genus  Lysimachia, 
containing  Lysivuidiia  thyrsijiojxu 

nau'-pli-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  naupUus  (q.v.), 
genit.  nauplii,  and  fornia  =  shape,  appear- 
ance.] Having  the  shape  of  a  nauplius;  re- 
sembling a  nauplius  (q.v,). 

"The  iar\-3  of  tlie  C-jpc-poda  are  Ttauplii/orm." — 
Nicholson:  Zoology  tmrtij.  p.  2'i. 

nau'-pli-us  (pi.  nau'-pli-i),  s,  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  caun-Aios  (iiaupUos)  =  a  kind  of  mollusc 
which  sails  in  its  shell  as  in  a  ship.  (^Pliiiy: 
H.  N.,  ix.  30,  49.)] 

Zool. :  A  terra  applied  by  O.  F.  Miiller  to 
the  unsegmented  ovate  larvai  of  the  lower 
Crustacea,  with  a  median  frontal  eye,  but 
without  a  boue  carapace.  The  name  is  now 
employed  to  designate  all  the  larval  forms 
having  this  character. 

"The  embryo  almost  always  leaves  the  epg  In  the 
condition  of  a  nauplius."  —  Saxley :  Comp.  Anal. 
Invert.  Anim.,  p.  2G8. 

nanplias-form,  «. 

Zool.  :  The  earliest  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  Crustacea,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  lower  groups.  {Darwin: 
Origin  o/Species.)    [Naupliiform.] 

nau-ro-pom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.vav^  (naus)  =  & 
ship  ;  po7rTJ(r/io/>e)  =  an  inclmation,  and  p-tTpov 
(inetron)  —  &  nie;ism-e.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  a  ship's  heel  or  in- 
clination at  sea. 

*  nau'-sco-py,  «.     [Fr.  nauscopie,  from  Gr. 

lavs  (lu(its)  —  a  ship,  and  o-Kon-cw  {skoped)^=  to 
see,  to  observe.]  The  art  of  discovering  tlie 
approach  of  ships,  or  the  vicinity  of  land, 
from  a  distance. 

nau'-se-a,  s.  [Lat.  nausea,  nausia,  from  Gr. 
vavaia  (iiaitsiii)  ^  sea-sickness,  from  vavs 
(uatwt)  =  a  ship.] 

Pathol. :  A  sick  feeling  which  may  go  on  to 
vomiting,  caused  by  tlie  digestive  system  or 
the  brain  being  in  au  abnormal  state.  In 
hysteria  and  pregnancy,  irritation  or  tu- 
mours of  the  abdominal  or  the  pelvic  viscera 
may  produce  it,  as  may  also  the  early  stage 
of  zymotic  disease,  or  epilepsy,  and  diseases 
s(  the  brain. 

*  nau'-se-ant,  s.  [Lat.  na^iseans,  pr.  par,  of 
nauseo  =  to  lie  sea-sick,  to  be  sick.)  A  sub- 
stance or  preparation  which  causes  nausea. 

nau'-se-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  nauseatus,  pa. 
par.  of  nausco  =  to  be  sick.] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  feel  nausea ;  to  be  in- 
clined to  vomit ;  to  become  squeamish ;  to 
conceive  an  aversion. 

"  Don't  over-fiiti^e  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  with  a  lassitude,  and  nauseate." — WatCt :  On  the 
Jliiytd. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loathe ;  to  reject  with  disgust. 

"  Hmicer  and  thirst  with  patience  will  we  meet. 
And  what  offended  nature  nanseatfs.  e:it.'" 

Roiee.    Lucan,  iii.  b2\. 

2.  To  cause  to  feel  nausea  ;  to  affect  or  fill 
with  loathing  or  disgust. 

"He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  her,  u  It  he 
were  miuseat€d."Swift :  Gulliver's  Travcis. 

nau-se-a'-tion,  s.  [Nauseate.!  Tlie  act  of 
causing  nausea ;  the  state  or  coudition  of  being 
nauseated. 

"  It  causeth  a  nnuseation  In  the  people  of  England." 
-'Fuller:  Church  History,  II.  vL  10. 

*  nau'-se-a-tive,  a.  [Eng,  nauseaf(e):  -ive.] 
Causing  nausea  or  loathing ;  nauseating. 

nau'-SCO'&S  (se  as  sh),  a.  [Lat,  Tiauseos^us, 
from  nausea  =  sea-sickuiess,  sickness  ;  Fr. 
nausiezu:;  Ital.  &  Sp.  Tmuseoso.]  Loathsome, 
disgusting  ;  exciting  or  tending  to  excite  nau- 
sea ;  regarded  with  abhorrence  ;  distasteful. 

"  His  very  food  la  nauseouM  to  him.*'- Sourft ;  Ser- 
mons, voL  IV.,  set.  3. 

nau'-seous-l3^  (se  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  nan- 
seciu  ;  -bj.]  In  a  nauseous  maimer ;  iu  a  man- 
ner tending  to  excite  nausea,  disgust,  or 
loathing ;  loathsomely,  disgustingly. 

•'  So  naiaeousJy.  and  »0  unlike,  they  paint' 

Garth :  Claremont. 

nan'- seous- ness  (se  as  sh),  s.  [Eng, 
nauseovs;  -tkss.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  nauseous ;  loathsomeness,  disgusting- 
ness. 

"  Riches  and  honours,  then,  are  oselees  things. 
To  the  itl-Judging  |«ilftte  sweet. 
But  turn  at  lASt  to  nauteGUtmi-ts  and  gnll." 

Pomfret :  A  Prospect  of  Death 


*  naus'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  Tiaus{ea)j  -Wy.]  Nausea, 
aversion, 

*'  It  has  given  me  a  kind  of  naustty  to  meaner  ooa- 
veisatioDS.  '—Cotton  :  MotUaign*.  ch.  IxxvL 

nautili,  s.  [Hind,  ndck  =  a  dance.]  An  en- 
tertainment consisting  in  watching  dancing 
by  professional  dancing-girls,  called  nautch- 
girls.    {Kist  Indies.) 

nautch-girl,  s.  In  the  East  Indies  a 
native   dancing-girl;   one  who  dances  at  a 

nautch. 

nau'-tic-al.  *nau'-tic-aU,  *naa'-tio» 
*  nau'-tick,  o.  [Lat.  luiuticus  =z  nautical, 
from  Gr.  favTiKos  (nautikos)  =  pertaining  to 
ships  ;  I'ai/njs  {nautes)  ■=■  &  sailor  ;  vav^  {mius) 
=  a  ship  ;  Fr.  nautii/ue  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  nautico.] 
Pertaining  to  seamen,  ships,  or  navigation. 

*■  He  elegantly  shewed  by  wbom  hee  was  drawn*, 
whicli  detjalnted  the  nauttcall  compaaae,"— Camiiwi/ 
Kent^^ines :  Jmpreses. 

nautical-almanack,  «.    [Al>ianack,] 
nautical-day,  s.    [Day.] 

nautical-distance,  s.     The  arc  of  a 

rhumb    line    intercepted    between   any    two 
places. 

nautical-mile,  5.    [Mile.] 

nau'-tic-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  nautical;  -ly.) 
In  a  nautical  manner;  in  matters  pertaining 
to  navigation. 

*  nau'-ti-form,  s.  [Gr.  vavv  (navs)  =  a  ship, 
and  Lat.  forma  —  form,  shape.]  Shaped  like 
the  hull  of  a  ship. 

nau-til'-i-dse,  s.  pU  [Lat.  TuxutH^us);  fern 
pi.  adj.  sutl.  -ida:.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Tetrabranchiate  Ceph- 
alopods.  Sutures  of  the  shell  simple ;  the 
siphmicle  central,  sub-central,  or  near  the 
concavity  of  the  curved  shells  ;  simple.  By 
some  naturaU.sts  it  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
families, but  the  only  recent  genus  is  Nau- 
tilus (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Nautilidfe  proper  have  grad- 
ually decreased  from  the  Paleozoic,  through 
the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods,  to  the 
present  day.    {Nicholson:  PalceotU.,  ii.  59,) 

nau'-tX-loid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  vavriXos  (nautilos) 
=  the  nautilus,  and  et5os  (fidos)  =  form,  ap- 
pearance.] 

A.  A3  adj. :  Resembling  a  nantilius. 

"The  tiauftloid  slieli  so  common  among  the  Foi»- 
miuifera."— .VtcAo;.so«  .■  Zoology  (167B).  p.  66. 

B.  Assubst. :  That  which  has  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  nautilus. 

nau'-  ti  -  liis,  5.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  vavriXtK 
(nautilos)  =  a  seaman,  a  nautilus  ;  touttj? 
(uautes)  =  a  sailor  ;  raOs  (naus)  =■  a  ship  ;  Fr. 
nauiile;  Ital.  &  Sp.  naiffito.] 

I.  Ord.  Lxng.  :  A  name  popularly  applied 
to  two  very  different  animals :  the  Paper 
Nautilus— the  Nautilus  of  poets,  which  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Argonauta  (q.v.),  and  not 
to  Nautilus  [II.  1,  2]  ;  and  to  the  Pearly  Nau- 
tilus {Nautilus  pompilius),  for  a  long  period 
the  only  known  species.  The  quotation  refers 
to  the  Paper  Nautilus. 

•■  I^.im  of  the  little  ntutifus  to  s^iil. 
Spread  the  thin  oar  and  catch  the  driving  gale." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ili.  ITT. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  The  tj-pical  and  only  recent  genun 
of  the  family  Nautilidfe  (q.v.).  The  sJiell  is 
involute,  with  an  outer  iiorcellanous  and  an 
inner  nacreous  layer.  The  soft  structures  of 
the  animal  were  first  described  by  Owen  in 
1832,  and  its  anatomy  is  elaborately  discussed 
by  E.  Ray  Lankester  in  the  Encyclopa'dia 
Britannica  (ed.  9th,  art.  MoUusca).  Three 
species  are  kuowu  :  Kautilus  poinpilius  (the 
Pearly  Nautilus),  N.  macromphilus,  and  N. 
■umbilicatus,  aU  from  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

2.  Palceont. :  Range  in  time  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  to  the  present  day,  with  a  maximum 
development  in  the  Carboniferous  period. 

3.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  form  of  diving-bell 
requiring  no  suspension.  Water  admitted 
through  the  cock  into  pipes  flows  into  the 
exterior  chambers,  causing  the  apparatus  to 
sink.  The  workmen  enter  through  an  aper- 
ture at  the  top,  closed  by  an  air-tight  cover, 
and  can  in  still  water  move  the  machine  in 
any  required  direction  by  stepping  on  the 
ground  and  pushing;.  Air  is  condensed  in  a 
reservoir  at  the  surface  to  a  degree  somewhat 
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greaterthan  the  condensation  dne  to  the  depth, 
and  passes  tlirough  a  pipe  into  the  cham- 
bers rendering  tho  machine  fipecilicallyhgiit.-r 
than  water,  and  enabling  it  to  lilt  stonea  ()r 
other  objects  beJow.  A  gauge  iiidirates  Uic 
amount  of  lilting  power  attained  a.s  the  air  is 
admitted,  so  that  tho  snpply  may  be  cut  oil" 
when  tlie  requisite  power  ij*  reached, 

nautilus -propeller,  s.  A  water-jet 
propfU'T  on  tlie  rc:iciioii  ]'riuci|ile.  Water 
Is  fun-ed,  by  a  turbine  driven  from  tho  engine, 
through  two  nozzles,  one  on  each  sido  of  tli'' 
VfssL'I,  and  dliccted  fore  or  aft.  It  has  proved 
pnictit-alle,  but  wasteful, 

•  na- va'-gi-um,  s.  [Tvow  Lnt.,  from  Lat. 
Twris  =  a  ship.]  A  form  of  feudal  tcnuri', 
being  a  duty  on  certain  tenants  to  carry  their 
lord's  goods  in  a  ship. 

na'-val,  •  na'-vall,  a.  &8.    [Fr.  navcUf  flroni 
Lat.  'navalis,  froili  navU  =  a  ship ;  Sp.  naval; 
Itiil.  nara^.l 
A#  As  adjective: 

1,  Consisting  or  composed  of  ships:  as,  a 
navtd  annanicnt. 

2.  Pertaining  to  ships  or  to  a  navj'. 

•  B.  Assubst.  (PL):  Nav;il  aflairs. 

"In  Cromweira  limo,  wlioee  navatt  were  mticli 
wn^let  thitn  bud  arer  been  lii  uiy  a^e."— Ctotwidon: 

naval-crown,  s. 

1.  Jiontan  Antiq. :  [Caow.f,  5.,  A.  I.  1  (1)]. 

2.  Her. :  The  naval  crown  is  formed  with 
the  stern  ami  square  sails  of  ships  jtlaced 
alt<?niatcly  upon  the  circle  or  llUet. 

naval-officer,  s. 

1.  In  England:  An  olflcer  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

2.  In  America:  An  ofiict-r  who  assists  In  col- 
lecting tliu  customs  on  importatious. 

Naval  Reserves,  «.  ;;/.  A  branch  of 
our  niiliiia  which  is  enlisted  and  equipped  for 
service  in  the  navy. 

•  na'-val^,  5.  pi,    [Naval,  B.] 

^  nav"-  arch,  s.  [Gr.  yauapxo?  (naiiaTckos\ 
from  faus  (luiits)  =  a  ship,  and  op^*^  (archo)  = 
to  command.] 

Oreek  Antiq. :  The  commander  of  a  fleet ;  an 
admiral. 

•  nav'ar-ch^,  s.  [Gr.  iwapx^'a  (nauarchta\ 
from  v'avapxo^(}iauarckos)=a.  navarch(q.v.).J 
Skill  in  navigating  vessels  ;  nautical  skill. 

".Yiivarchy.  and  nmklrig  models  for  bulldlii^a  and 
rlit'Ktiigs  ul  umyn."—J'vUi/:  Advice  to  Barilib,  p.  6. 

nave  (l),  «.  [AS.  Tiafu,^  nafa  ;  cogu.  with  Dut. 
tuuxf ;  locL  niif;  Dan.  war;  8\v.  naj;  G'T. 
fiahc ;  Sanwc  n^H  =  the  navel,  tho  nave  of  a 
wheel,  the  centre.]    (NaveuJ 

1.  Tlie  central  portion  of  n  wheel,  from 
■which  the  spokes  radiate  ;  the  hub. 

*"TwM  twisted  b«twlzt  nam  Kud  aT>oke." 

Wordaworth:  Alica /'rlt. 

•  2.  The  navel.    {Shakesp. :  MiKbetk,  i.  2.) 

nave-hole,  «.  The  hnlo  in  the  centre  of 
a  gini-truck  lor  receiving  the  end  of  the  axle- 
tree. 

nave-sbapod,  a.    [MoDiouroBM.] 

nave (2),  'nef.  s.  [Fr.  nff—%  Bhip,  a  body 
ol  a  cliurch  ;  from  I^at.  7u^l^'enl,tlccus.  of  navls 
=■  a  iihip,  a  body  of  a  church ;  ItaL  &  bp. 
nave;  cf.  Gcr.  8chtff  =  &  ship,  a  nave]  That 
part  of  an  ecclesiastical  edillco  to  the  west 
of  the  choir,  and  in  which  tho  congregati'in 
auseuiblu ;  the  part  of  a  church  butweeu  tlio 
aisles,    [Navv.j 

"Doable  rows  of  lohtriw  lighted  op  thc^naM."— 
Mutlac*:  !liilu,  vu).  1.,  lU.  v. 

na'-V^l,  'na'-V^U,  ».  [A. 8.  «^f?a;cngn. 
with  Dut.  Ttaiv/,  from  Tina/^H  navi^;  Icrl. 
na/If,  frum  n6/=  a  nave;  Dan.  naxle^  from 
fiat',*  8w.  -nafie.  from  naj;  GtT,  nn'W,  fmin 
wibe;  banac  n^hi.]     [Nave (1)^3 

I.  Ordinary  lAinguage  : 

1.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

•*  Evelyn  objocta  to  ttia  Ab«iinUtr  of  nprmentlnn 
Adnm  Anil  Kvo  wttb  niivfiU.''~\r>tti*ol*:  Ancrtt'itri  <>/ 
Pattilinff.  vol  1..  ch-  111. 

•  2.  The  central  part  or  point  of  an>'t,hin^^ : 
the  middle.    (Gf.  the  uhi*  of  tho  Gr.  o^t^oAof 

^omphalo!>)  =  (l)  a  navel,  (il)  thucentral  p^tint,) 

"  II  (lencrlldim  fchU  rivr,  this  onn  tltlnu  (rl|{1it 
boiiuurntilu)  1*  cuiiio  iiittu  my  iiiIikI  IahcIiIiik  tlio  c«iio  r 
•nd  'laiv// lu  It  ni>roof  England.'  — //i>/iruArii  Oetrrii-, 
f^  liritain;  i-h   xL 
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*  3.  The  nava  of  a  wheeL 

"  Aii't  the  axl^-tri-ci.the  fia(Wf<>«.  ipoltM  andibftftM 
WtTti  all  tuulteu." — 3  A'yn:;«t  vU.    (Uil-t 

n.  Tediiiically: 

1.  Anat.:  Tlie cicatrixofthourablUcus  which 

causes  a  narrow  and  deep  impression  on  the 
surface  of  the  :i\>domeii-  It  marks  where  tlio 
fcetus  w;is  attached  to  tho  placenta  by  the 
umbilical  cord. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  perforated  lug  on  the  under  side 
of  a  carrouado  which  is  engaged  by  a  tlirough 
bolt  and  thereby  secured  to  tho  carriage. 

navel-bolt.  s. 

Ordn. :  The  bolt  which  aecures  a  carronado 
to  its  slide. 

navel-gall,  s,    (See  extmct). 

••  ,V»iiW  gall  U  a  bnilse  on  the  tup  of  th«  cblne  of  the 
back,  behind  the  BiuldK-.  riirht  ii^unst  tho  n<ive>,  oc- 
cjwloned  , either  by  the  saJdJe  hi-iii:,'  uplit  bohlii<i.  or 
the  atuffiug  being  w^intlm;,  ur  by  the  crumxr  hucklo 
■ittiug  down  lo  thnt  iil«ce.  or  some  h»rd  weight  or 
kiiubs  lylDg  directly  lieblud  the  Baddlo."— /Urri<rr'» 
tiictionary. 

navel-hood,  s. 

Shipwright.:    A   hood  wrought  above  the 
exterior  opening  of  a  hawse- 
liole, 

navel-point,  s. 

Her.  :  The  point  in  a  shield 
between  the  middle  1  a-jo 
P'jiut  and  the  fosso  point ; 
the  nombril. 

Navel -sonls, 

[OilPHALOPSUCHOl.] 

*  navel- Stead,  s.   The 

place  nf  the  n;i\'«l,  the  navel. 

navel-string,  s.  The  umbilical-cord  (q.  v.). 

navel  wort,  3. 

Sol. :  The  genus  Cotyle- 
don (q  v.).  The  popular 
name  lias  reference  to  the       .  -  >«>-      ^ 

depression  in  the  centre  of       \  ^^ 

the  leaf. 

*  na' -veiled,  a,    [Eng,  no- 
vel;  -e'l.] 

1.  Lit. :  Furnished  with 
a  navel. 

2.  Fi{r. :  Situated  in  the  centre.  (Byron: 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  173.) 

na'-vew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [O.  Fr.  nairaw,  navel; 
from  Low  Lat,  napelluSj  dimin,  of  Lat.  Tuipus 
=  a  turnip.] 

Lot. :  The  wild  turnip  (Brassica  campestris). 
It  h;is  l}Tate,  dentate,  somewhat  hispid  leaves. 
it  is  found  as  a  weed  in  cultivated  ground,  and 
Is,  according  to  Mr.  Watson,  a  colouist.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  thinks  it  now  nowhere  wihl, 
and  divides  it  into  three  sub-species— £.  cam- 
pestris proper,  the  probable  origin  of  the 
JSwf.lisli  turiiij);  B.  Xa]m.<>,  the  m]te  or  cole- 
seed ;  and  B.  Jiapa,  the  origin  of  the  turnip. 

na-vl-cel'-la*  &  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  navts=i& 
bhii».] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Neritidrp,  from  fresh  and 
brackish  waters  of  countries  bordchng  tlie 
Irxlian  Ocean  and  the  islands  of  the  P»cilic. 
The  shell  is  oblong,  smooth,  and  patelliform, 
with  a  snuU  columella-shclf  beneath ;  oper- 
culum very  small  and  shelly;  shell  covered 
with  a  dark  olive  eptdonuis.  Twenty-four 
species  have  been  descrilfcd. 

nar-vic'-u-la, «.  [Lat.  =  a  small  vessel,  a  boat.] 
Z".i!.  :  A  g'liua  of  Infusoria,  shaped  like  an 
elongated  case  or  flattened  cylinder,  oi)en  at 
botli  extremities. 

na-vlc'-u-lar,  a,  [Ijit.  naiicularis,  from 
iiavicula  =  a  little  sliip  ;  dimin.  from  7iavis  = 
a  ship;  Fr.   lavUuUiLrK.] 

*  1,  OriL  1  ang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  small 
ships  or  boat.i ;  shaj^d  like  u  boat, 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  navicular  bone 
(q.v.X     O-ldd,  Dec.  *(,  ISs4.) 

2.  /^"^  .■    [MoAT-Hir.M'KD], 

navicular -bono.  & 

AmU. :  Tlie  scaphoid  b<me  of  tlie  hand  or 

foot. 

navlonlar- fossa,  x. 

Anixt.:  A  slight  depn-ssion  at  the  liaso  of 
Ihr  intrrnal  pterygoid  process;  It  gives  al- 
tachinrtit  U^UmUnaorjtaUiU  nmsclc.   (Quain.) 


U^V-i-ga-bfl-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  navioabilili,  feom 
ntwi'jahk  =  navigable  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  t«ing  navigable  ;  capabiUty  of  being, 
navigated. 

niv'-l-ga-ble,  a.  [Ft.,  ffom  I^t.  narngabUir, 
from  na'rido  — to  navigate  (q.v,);  Sp.  naiv. 
gabU ;  ItaL  navigabiU.] 

1,  That  may  or  can  l>e  navigated  ;  capable 
of  being  navigated, by  a  ship ;  atlording  iKissagt* 
to  ships. 

•* The  valleyi of  the  Forth  »n'\  C»rron  were  fhiriffalU 
anns  of  the  wja."— H'Wjw»i  .'  i'rtSitV,ric  Mun,  ch.  vL 

•  2.  Fit  for  navigation  or  sailing ;  sailing ; 

engaged  in  navigation. 

"The  better nipixjrttnKol  nnrip'tbla vww tli.**— JTo**- 
wUl :  ApoU>!n*.  bk.  IL.  cb.  rliL.  J  1. 

*niv'-i-gs-ble-ness.  «.  [Eng.  navigahU; 
■juAx.]  The  iiuality  or  state  of  being  navig- 
able ;  navigability. 

nav'-x-ga-bly,  ath\  [Knp.  narif!af)(le) ;  -ly/l 
lu  a  navigable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  navigable. 

*  nS.V'-i-ga.nt.  s,  [Xat.  navigans,  pr.  par.  of 
navigo  —  io  navigate  (q.v.).]  A  navigator,  a 
sailor. 

"  tJiider  whose  [find's]  merciful  hr»nd«  nariffanu 
above  nil  other  cre.ttiirc*  nNtiimlly  be  iuo«t  uigh  uid 
viciiio."—Hacklu3ft:   i'otfaja,  i.  Si-X. 

nav'-i-gate,  r.t.  &  t.  [Lat.  navigatus^  y*. 
par.  uf  navlgo— to  sail,  to  manage  a  ship; 
iiai-is  —  a,  ship.and  a50  =  todrive;  Fr.  nai'i- 
guer ;  Sp.  navegar;  Ital.  nai^igarc] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  sail ;  to  pass  from  place  to 
place  by  water  ;  to  manage  a  shij*  at  sea. 

"Tlie  PhceulcinnB  nari^ute't  to  the  extremitlee  of 
the  wvBtt-m  oceaii,"— ^  rbuOinat  :  On  Cvitit. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pass  over  in  a  ship;  to  sail  on  or  ovei  ; 
to  traverse  in  ships. 

"  Druann.  tho  father  of  the  Emperor  Cl.-\odlUB.  w»» 
the  first  who  navi'jatvd  tho  iiortbeni  occaii."— <4rfrul%- 
noC  ;  On  Coin*. 

2.  To  direct  or  manage  in  sailing,  as  a  ship  : 
as.  To  navigate  a  vessel. 

nav-i-ga'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  'Lat.  naviga- 
tionem,  ace.  of  navigatio  =  a  fAiliv^  ;  from  tmiti- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  Tinri^o  =  to  naviL-ato  (q.v.); 
tip.  navegacion,  navigacion  ;  Ital.  navigazUme.} 

1.  The  act  of  navigating  ;  passing  from  place 
to  place  in  ships  ;  sailing. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  navigating  or  con- 
ducting vessels  from  one  port  to  another,  on 
the  ocean,  by  the  bt^st  routes.  Navigation 
more  especially  means  the  art  of  diri-L-ting  and 
measuring  tho  course  of  ships,  and  of  deter- 
mining tlie  jjosition  ol'the  slijpatany  niomeiit, 
ami  the  direction  and  distance  of  her  desti- 
nation. TliQ  management  of  the  sails,  steer- 
ing, au'l  the  general  working  of  the  vesst  I 
belong  i^athcr  to  seamanship  (n.v.).  There  ar« 
two  methods  of  determining  the  position  of  a 
ship  at  sea  :  the  tirst  in  by  means  of  tho 
ref^Koning ;  that  is,  fioin  a  record  which  is 
kept  of  the  courses  sailed  and  distances  mailo 
on  each  course  [DEAD-ni:fKONiNOj;  tlic  secoii-l 
is  by  moans  of  observations  ma»Ie  on  th«; 
lieavenly  bodies,  and  the  aid  of  spherii-al 
trigonometry.  The  first  nntho-l  gives  only 
approximate  results;  tiie  second  admits  of 
great  accuracy.  The  position  of  the  vessel 
being  known  iitany  moment,  the  direction  and 
dist;inco  of  any  other  j'oint  may  b<;  detirmined 
either  by  the  aid  of  a  chart,  or  byihoappli- 
cftlion  of  the  principles  of  trigonometry.  To 
the  approximate  methods  of  determining  a. 
ship's  position  it  is  m-cessary  toadd  frequent 
cliockrt  by  astronomical  observations.  Tho 
print-ipal  obji-cts  to  be  attained  by  astrono- 
mical observations  are,  to  asceilain  the  lati- 
tude, tlie  longitude,  and  the  variation  of  th» 
needle,  for  coiTccting  the  dead  reckoning. 

"  I  \in.yt  KTWvlIy  wUhed  thrrv  wercaleeturo  of  nart~ 
aattun  read  lu  tbU  cJtlc. "—//*<  A/uyr;  Vot/ag^    4B|iiK. 

•  3.  Shipping  ;  ships  in  gt-neral. 

"Tlio"  the  ywtr  war« 
Confound  and  Bwallow  muHj.ttitn  ui>." 

S)^<iKnp  :  MttcbHh.  !▼.  L 

H  (1)  Aeriid  navignii*m  :  Th^  act.  art,  or 
science  of  sailing  or  tloatLug  in  tho  air  in  bal- 
loons. 

(2)  Inland  navigathn  :  The  nnvffmting  or 
passing nf  boAli4,  vesHflu,  Ac,  on  caniiln.  loKeH, 
or  rivers  in  the  Interior  of  a  country  ;  convey- 
ance by  boats  In  th«  interior  of  a  country. 

navlgatlon-laws.  s.  pi. 
I*olit.   hjcon.  (t  Hist.  :  The  branch  of  mari- 
tJnio  law  which  compTisea  the  various  Acta 


bSit  b6^ :  p^t.  J<$^1 :  eat.  9011,  ohorus,  fhin,  bengh :  go.  gem :  thln«  ^a ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon.  eifimU   -lAs* 
•«tan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  ~  sb&n ;  -^on,  -fion  =  shun,    -olous,  -Uons,  -slous  ~  sbils.    -ble.  -die,  &.c.  =  b«l.  doL. 
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which  have  been  passed  in  n-iiUiuQ  to  ships 
ami  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  manned, 
the  peculiar  privileges  which  they  enjoy  or 
enjoyed,  and  the  conditions  on  which  foreign 
vesscds  may  be  allowed  to  import  or  export 
home  produce,  or  eu^'aj^e  in  the  coiUjting- 
toade.  The  first  maritime  code  in  England 
seems  to  have  been  tbat  of  Oleron  [Oleron], 
Other  enactments  followed  in  the  rei;^n  of 
Richard  II.  Tliose  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  to  a  considerable  extent  anticipated  tlie 
Legislation  as  to  Foreign  Trade  of  tlie  Long 
Parliament.  By  o  Eliz.,  c.  o,  foreign  ships 
were  excluded  from  English  fisheries  and  the 
coasting-trade.  By  the  Act  of  Navigation, 
passed  by  the  Republican  Parliament  on  Oct 
5,  1*551,  no  goods  of  any  kind  were  to  be  im- 
ported into  England  or  the  Colonies  except 
in  sliips  owned  and  manned  by  Englishmen. 
These  restrictive  laws  have  since  been  gradu- 
ally abrogated,  and  the  special  protection  of 
British  ships  against  foreign  competition  no 
longer  exists.  In  the  United  States  the 
coasting-trade  is  reserved  exclusively  to  Ameri- 
can vessels.  After  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  United  States,  a  rehiliatory 
piilicy  was  instituted  against  Great  Britain, 
whose  navigation  laws  were  still  protective, 
and  acts  were  passed  discriminating  so  greatly 
in  favor  of  American  shipping  that  it  gained 
a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade.  In 
1815  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  "and  Great  Britain  by  which  this 
policy  was  relaxed,  and  the  restriction  greatly 
reduced.  At  present,  as  above  stated,  it  is 
confined  to  the  coasting-trade. 

B&v'-i-ga-tor,  *  iiav-l-ga-tour,  ».     [Lat. 

Tiavi'jntor,  from  navigatus,  j'a.  i>ar.  of  navigo  = 
to  sail  ;  Fr.  navigateur;  Sp.  navegador ;  Ital. 
naingatore.] 

1.  A  sailor,  a  seaman  ;  one  who  navigates  or 
Bails  ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion. 

"  Bt  means  of  It  [the  mariner's  compass]  naviffators 
founa  tliat  at  all  seasons,  and  io  every  place,  tliey 
could  discover  Ihe  North  and  ^outh  with  so  uuich  ease 
and  iCQamcy. "—Hobertson  :  America,  voL  L,  bk.  L 

*  2.  A  navvy  (q.v.). 

"  There's  enough  of  me  to  make  »  good  navigator  \1 
all  trades  fAil. "— C.  Kinffsley:   Fenst.  ch.  li, 

•  nar-vilf'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  7iavis  =  &  ship, 
and  gerci  =  to  bear,  to  carry.]  Capable  of 
bearing  or  floating  sliips. 

nS.v'-vy,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  navigator,  the 
name  having  been  originally  applied  to  la- 
bourers employed  on  canals  for  inland  naviga- 
tion.] A  common  labourer  employed  in  the 
construction  of  such  works  as  canals,  railways, 
&c.     [Stf.am-navvv.] 

'■  It  wnj  proved  that  one  English  nawi/  would  do  as 
much  work  as  two  French  labourers," — Fawcett :  Man- 
ual of  Polit.  Economy,  bk,  ii,,  ch.  ?. 

aa'-V^,  *  na'-vlo,  s.  \0.  Fr.  -nftvie  =  a  ship, 
a  navy,  from  Lat.  navia  =  a  ship,  a  vessel  ; 
nflris  =  a  ship;  Gr.  vavt  {nans);  Sansc.  nan 
=  a  ship,  a  boat;  A.S.  7iaca  =  a  boat;  Icel. 
nokhvl;  Ger.  nndien.  From  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  no  =  to  swim  ;  Gr.  vdut  (nao)  =  to  flow.] 

*  1.  A  fleet. 

2.  The  shipping  of  a  country  collectively. 

"None  but  wood  ships  were  built,  either  (or  the  war 
navies  or  the  merch:iut  naviea  of  the  world."— flri(. 
Quart.  lievieio.  1873,  p.  69. 

2.  The  war-ships  belonging  to  a  country  col- 
lectively ;  the  naval  establishment  of  a  country, 
including  the  ships,  officers,  men,  armaments, 
stores,  &c.,  intended  for  use  in  war.  Pre- 
viously to  1S40  the  ships  of  tlie  line  of  the 
British  navy  were  all  sailing  vessels  ;  in  1S41 
steam  began  to  be  substituted  for  sails.  As 
early  as  1S40  the  building  of  ironclad  vessels 
had  been  suggested  to  the  United  States  Gpv- 
ernnient  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  New  York,  and 
it  was  in  that  country  that  the  earliest  sea- 
going ironclad  cruisers  were  built  (Irin- 
PLAD,  A.]  The  first  of  these  to  be  used  in  a 
naval  ci>nflict  were  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 
whose  memorable  battlo  in  Hampton  Boads, 
during  the  Civil  War,  attracted  the  attention 
(if  the  world,  and  set  all  the  nations  of  Euroi^o 
busily  at  work  building  iron-clad  war  vessels. 
Since  that  period  numerous  great  war  ships, 
heavily  coated  with  iron  or  steel,  have  been 
built  in  the  navy-yards  of  the  various  nations 
of  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
the  iron-clad  vessels  of  the  war  were  laid  away 
in  useless  retirement,  and  nothing  was  done 
to  replace  the  wooden  vessels  in  commission 
until  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  building 
of  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  begun,  and  has  been 
pushed  diligently  from  that  time  to  the  present. 


To-day  this  country  possesses  a  strong  fleet  of 
armored  vessels,  cruisers,  coast  defense  war* 
ships,  and  others,  armed  with  the  most  effect- 
ive guns  yet  devised,  and  the  latest  of  them 
plated  with  a  specially  hardened  steel  that  is 
almost  or  quite  impenetrable  to  any  projectile 
yet  invented.  Tho  speed  of  the  cruisers  ia 
equal  to  that  of  the  fastest  passenger  steamers, 
and  in  case  of  war  no  mercantile  vessel  could 
escape  them.  The  work  of  building  is  still 
actively  pursued,  and  by  the  end  of  the  ct  n- 
tury  this  country  will  probably  have  a  fleet  of 
iron-clads  equal  in  efiectiveness  to  that  of  any 
nation  in  Europe.  In  1S92  the  armured  ships 
possessed  by  the  various  nations  wjib  as  fol- 
lows; Great  Britain,  80;  France,  59;  Russijx, 
33;  Netherlands,  2-t;  Italy.SO;  Germany,lii; 
Spain,  13;  Austria,  12;  Turkey,  14;  Swedin 
and  Norway,  9;  Denmark,?;  China,  7.  Tho 
United  States  had  at  that  time  14  partly  or 
fully  completed.  The  nimibers  of  these  ves- 
sels, however,  does  not  indicate  their  force  as 
engines  of  war,  there  being  a  great  difference 
in  their  size  and  armament.  Thus  France  has 
604  guns  to  Great  Britain's  C16,  Italy's  288,  and 
Russia's  142,  the  calibre  of  tliese  guns  differing 
as  greatly  as  does  the  size  and  strength  of  tho 
vessels  upon  which  they  are  mounted.  Tlie 
Harveyized  nickel-steel  plate,  above  alluded 
to,  is  being  used  on  all  our  new  armor-plated 
vessels,  and  may  in  the  future  be  used  in 
gun  construction.  Experiments  with  armi>r- 
piercing  projectiles  are  still  being  prosecuted, 
and  the  American  dynamite  gun  promises  to  be 
a  highly  destructive  weapon  in  future  wars. 

navy-bill,  ». 

1.  A  bill  drawn  by  an  officer  of  the  navy  for 
his  pay,  &c. 

2.  A  bill  issued  by  the  admiralty  in  payment 

of  stores  for  sliips  and  dockyards. 

Navy  D  epartment,  D  epartme  nt 

of  the  Navy,  «.  a  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  established  in  1798.  Its  head  is  a 
cabinet  oflicer  styled  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  ^\  hom  is  vested  the  control  of  the  na\-y  and 
its  various  conuectious. 

navy-yard,  ».  a  dockyard  used  for  the 
building,  repairing,  Ac.  of  government  shiiw, 
and  tlie  storing  and  distributing  of  naval 
materials,  &c.     ( U.  t>.) 

na-wab',  s.  [Hind.]  A  viceroy,  a  deputy,  a 
nabob  (q.v.). 

•  nawl,  5.  [From  an.  awl^  the  n  of  the  article 
being  tacked  on  to  the  noim.l     An  awl. 

nay,  *  nasi,  *  nai,  o'i"-  &  «-  [Icel.  Twi  =  no ; 
Dan.  nei ;  Sw.  iiej.]  There  was  originally  a 
distinction  in  the  use  of  nay  and  no ;  the 
former  waa  used  to  answer  simple  questions, 
the  latter  was  used  in  answer  to  questions 
framed  in  the  negative. 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  A  word  expressing  negation  or  refusal ;  no. 

"  Therfore  Teaus  seiih  to  hem.  children  wer  yhe  ban 
ony  Boupyng  thingT  thei  ausweriden  to  him,  nai."-~ 
Wyclife:  John  lud. 

2.  Not  only  so ;  not  this  or  that  only  ;  im- 
plying something  intensive  or  ampUfying  to 
be  added. 

"  A'ay,  curs'd  be  thou  !  since  against  hta  thy  ■will, 
Chuse  Ireely  what  it  now  oo  justly  rues." 

Jliiron  :  P.  L..  It.  7X 

B,  As  »u6s(. ;  A  denial,  a  reftisal.  {Ch/xuctTt 
C.  r.,  8,693.) 

*  %  To  say  n^y  :  To  deny,  or  refuse. 

"The  stork  would  not  be  niii  nay.'—L'EMtrang*: 
Fab!  a, 

♦  nay  -  saying,  *  naye  -  sayinge,  «. 

Denying,  contradiction. 

*  nay,  vA.  &  t.    [Nat,  adv.] 

A.  I7itrav^. :  To  deny,  to  refuse,  to  say  nay. 

"Death  enicll  tumeth  awaie  fro  wretches,  and  miitrih 
(or  to  close  wepyng  iyen." — Chaucer  :  Boeciut,  bk.  i. 

B.  Trails. :  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  Ne  he  ahal  not  nay,  ne  deny  his  Binne."—(?7ka  uc^  .■ 
Permnei  Tale. 

*  nay'-Tvard,  s.  [Eng.  -nay;  -ward.]  A 
tendency  t'.>  denial. 

•  na5r'-w6rd,  s.     [Eng.  nay,  and  word.] 

1.  A  byword ;  a  proverbial  terra  of  re- 
proach. 

"  Uiill  him  into  a  nayword.  and  make  him  ft  coDimon 
recreation."— .sA<i*-«p. ;  Twelfth  Xi-jhr,  li.  3. 

2.  A  watchword. 

"And  we  ha,ve  %  naviixyrd  bow  to  know  ona  another." 
—Shakesp.      Merry  fVivet  of  Windtor,  v.  2. 


Naz-a-re'-an,  j.  [Heb.  i?3  {netser)  =  a 
branch.] 

Church.  Hist.  :  A  Jewish  sect  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  (Hcer.  xviii.).  They  aimed  at  a 
jtatriarchal  religion  in  place  of  a  Mosaic 
Judaism,  and  reiected  the  history  of  Genesis 
and  the  Mosaic  Law.  They  were  found  in 
Galaaditis,  Basanitis,  and  other  parts  beyond 
Jordan.    (Blunt.) 

Naz'-a-reae,  s.  [Gr.  Na^opTjros  (NazaTenos) 
=  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth,  from  Gr.  No^ap*'-. 
(yazarct);  Eng.  suff.  -«ne.] 

1,  Scripture  £  Church  History  : 

(1)  A  native  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  ii.  23). 

(2)  (PI.):  A  name  applied  reproaolifuUy  tc 
the  early  Christians  by  the  Jews  (Acta  xxiv. 
6).     [(1)]. 

(3)(P/.);  A  heretical  sect  from  among  the 
Judaising  Christians  of  Hebrew  descent,  sc 
frequently  in  conflict  with  St.  Paul,  which 
arose  about  the  end  of  the  first  century,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Ebionites  and  at 
first  holding  similar  tenets.  Jerome  (Ep.  79) 
says  :  "Desiring  to  be  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 
They  made  use  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews, 
observed  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  and  to 
the  last  retained  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  while  the  Ebionites  ultimately  re- 
jected It. 

2.  Ornith. :  Didits  Nazarenus,  a  species  of 
Dodo,  said  to  have  existed  in  the  island  l  i 
Rodriguez,  near  Mauritius. 

Naz'-ar-ite,  s.  [The  word,  which  shouM 
have  been  Nazirite,  is  from  Heb.  I'TJ  (hos./) 
=  separation,  abstinence,  consecration  (?) ; 
or  =  crowned  one  (?).J 

Jewish  Church :  A  man  or  woman  set  apart 
by  a  vow  for  the  service  of  God,  either  for  a 
definite  period  or  for  life.  The  hair  was 
allowed  to  grow,  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  any 
shape  was  forbidden,  and  no  Nazarite  migbt 
approach  a  corpse.  The  "  law  of  the  Nazarit- " 
is  given  at  length  in  Numbers  (vi.  1-211. 
Samson  (Judges  xiii.  5),  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  11), 
and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  15)  were 
Nazarites.  From  Amos  (ii.  11,  12)  it  may  be 
gathered  that  persons  so  dedicated  to  God 
had  an  organization  like  that  of  the  prophets, 
and  among  the  later  Jews  the  vow  was  de- 
veloped (1  Mac.  iii.  49  ;  Acts  xviii.  18,  xii.  23, 
24).     [Rechabite.] 

"ToTowe  a  vowe  of  a  yazarite  to  separate  DitmselfeJ 
onto  the  Lorde. '— .Vumfi^r*  tI.  5.     [Geneva  Bible,  IKL) 

Nfi.z'-ar-ite-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  Naznrite;  ■ship.\ 
The  condition  or  state  of  a  Nazarite. 

N3^-ar-it'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  XmariKe);  -tc]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Nazarites  or  Nazaritiam. 

N&Z'-ar-it-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Na=arit(e);  •ism.] 
The  vows  or  practice  of  a  Nazarite. 

naze,  s.  [A.S.  nces,  n«s  =  (l)the  ground,  (2)  s 
]'romontory  ;  Icel.  nfs;  Dan.  tufs ;  Sw.  nas.] 
A  promontory,  a  headland  ;  specif,  applied  to  : 
(1)  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Skager-rack ;  (2)  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Essex,  five  miles  south- 
east of  Harwich  ;  (3)  a  headland  of  Senegam- 
bia,  to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Verd.     [Ness.  J 

N.B.    [Seedefs.] 

1.  A  contraction  for  North  Britain — that  is, 
Scotland. 

2.  A  contraction  for  Latin  nota  beiie  =  mark 
or  note  well  or  carefully. 

*  ne,  adv.  [A.S.  Tie  =  not;  cogn.  with  O.  H. 
Ger.  ni :  M.  H.  Ger.  ne ;  Goth,  nt;  Russ.  Tie; 
Ir.,  Gael.,  &  Wei.  ni ;  Sansc.  na  =  nut;  Lat. 
TIP  (in  nouTie).  In  Mod.  Eng.  we  find  this  par- 
ticle represented  in  nor,  7iay,  neitlier,  none^ 
Tiaught,  never,  &e.]    Not,  never. 

If  In  Middle  English  Tie  is  frequently  found 
coalescing  with  the  verbs  have,  be,  anii  xoiU: 
as,  nnm  =  ne  am  =  am  not,  nis  =  is  not,  nill 
=  ne  will  =  will  not,  nadde  =  ne  hadde  =  had 
not.  &c. 

*  ne,  conj.     [Ft.  ]    Nor. 

"  Ye  erren.  not  knowynge  the  Scriptnris  ne  th« 
vertue  of  God.  '—  Wycliffe :  Matthew  xxiL 

ne-ae'-ra,  j«.  [Gr.  Nf'atpa  {Neaira).  the  name 
of  a  girl  nientiTied  by  Horace  {Od.  iii.  14,  21  ; 
Ep.  ir>.  11).  Virgil  {Eel.  iii.  3).  and  TibuUus 
(iii.  el.  1.  2,  3,  4,  6) ;  used  in  modern  poetry= 
a  sweetheart,  as  in  Milton  {Lycidas,  69).  J 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  t&M,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pSt, 
or,  wore,  w^U,  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rtile,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  —  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


neaf— neatherd 
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Z'X>L  £  PaUeotU. :  A  geuus  of  Myacidie(q.v.), 
with  twenty-two  species,  tliree  of  which  are 
British.  It  commences  in  tlie  Jurassic  period. 

neaf,  •  nelf,  '  neve,  '  nelve,  •  nlove, 
*  nefle.  •  neefe,  5-  [Icel.  hiKjl,  neA;  Uan. 
futve  i  Sw.  nu/te.J    The  list,  the  hand. 

"  To  Perccvi-Ilo  »  Jyiit  he  ycfe 
In  tlie  iiekk  with  hla  uf/e." 

A'yr  l'*rejfP^U.  2.087. 

•  neal,  •  neale»  '  nele,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  con- 
tract, of  anneal  (q.v.).J 

A,  Tratis.  :  To  anneal ;  to  temper  by  heat 

•'  Swordfl  and  el»lae*.  In  f uniets  ntatt  they  tough." 
Phaer.:  Yirtjill ;  ^n«idot  y^ 

B,  Intrans. :  To  be  tempered  by  heat. 

"Reduction  ia  cliiofly  eirect^d  by  flr«.  wherein.  i( 
they  •Und  nod  »iW«.  the  lu»i>erlcct  metals  vapour 
^v>ny."—ilacon:  Dr.  JJeverel ;  Touchirtff  Jletalt. 

ne-a-lo'-tus,  a.     [Gr.  vcoAwto?  {Maldto8)  = 

newly  caught.] 

Ickthy. :  A  genua  of  Triclimridae.  Body  in- 
completely clothyd  with  delicate  scales.  Two 
dorsals,  the  first  extending  to  the  second ; 
cacli  ventral  rej 'resented  by  a  small  spine  ; 
dagRcr-shaped  spine  behind  the  vent.  One 
specimen  only  [Sfalotus  tri]>ejf),  ten  inches 
long,  has  been  obt:iined  off  Madeira  ;  it  lives 
at  a  great  depth,  and  comes  to  the  surface  by 
accident. 

neap,  "  neep,  a.  &  «.  [A.S.  nep,  in  the  comp. 
nt-p-Jlo'l  =  low  tide,  as  opposed  to  hedh-flod  = 
high  tide.  Originally  =  scanty,  from  the  verb 
to  nip(q.v.);  cf.  IceL  ntppr,  hneppr  =  scanty  ; 
Dan.  knap  =  scanty,  strait,  narrow;  knap, 
neppe  —  scarcely.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Low.  (A  term  applied  to  those 
tides  which  happen  iu  the  middle  of  the  se- 
cmd  and  fourth  quarters  uf  the  uioun,  taking; 
place  about  four  or  five  days  before  the  new 
and  full  moons.  They  occur  when  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  sun  and  ninon  act  on  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  at  right  anodes  to  each  other.) 

"The  WAt«n  . . .  have  their  neap  and  spring  tides." 
—Biihop  Hall :  Sermont:  lent.     Iioil.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  neap-tide ;  the  time  of  neap- 
tide. 

'■  High  •prInBi  and  dead  neapes.'—ffaktmll :  Apolo- 
f(e.  bk.  U..  ch.  vili..f  L 

neap-tide,  ».    A  low  tide.    [Neap,  a.] 

neaped,  a.  [Kng.  n^apt  -efl.]  Left  aground. 
(Applied  to  a  sliip  when  left  aground,  parti- 
cularly on  the  height  of  a  spring  tide,  so  that 
she  will  not  float  oft'  till  the  next  spring-tide.) 

Ne-a-pol'-i-tan,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  NeapoUs, 
tioi'n  Or.  Ntoin-oAi?  {Neaptiti3)=  the  New  City  : 
v^a  (nea)  =  new,  and  irdAts  {polls)  =  a  city.] 

A.  As  atlj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Naples  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
city  or  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Neapolltan-Bixth,  s. 

Music:  A  name  given,  apparently  without 
much  reason,  to  a  chord  oecining  on  the 
gutMlomin;int  of  a  minor  key,  and  consisting 
of  a  minor  third  and  minor  sixth. 

Neapolitan- violet,  s. 

Hort.,  dc. :   Vu'ln  o-lorata,  pallida-plena. 

NeapoUtan-yclloWp  «.  [Naples-yel- 
low.) 

near,  '  neare,  *  neer,  *  ner,  *  nere,  a., 

(ulv.,  A  prep.  [A.S.  near,  comp.  adv.  from  neiili 
=  nigh  ;  Icel.  ncer  (adv.)  =  near ;  Dan.  nwr.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Nigh,  close:  not  far  distant,  not  far  off; 
not  far  removed  in  place  or  position;  adjacent, 
at  hand. 


2.  Not  far  removed  in  point  of  time  ;  closo 
at  hand. 

"  When  their  deaths  b«  n«ar."     Shaktip. :  .Sontirt  M'>. 

3.  Closely  related  or  allied  by  blood, 

"  A  n«ar  klnimnn  unto  Chnrlca." 

Hhtikeip.  :  1  llmrfj  VI.,  ».  8. 

4.  Touching  or  affecting  one's  interests  or 
feelings  ;  closely  ;  coming  home  to  one. 

5.  Intimate,  familiar  ;  closely  unit«d  byties 
of  aflection,  conlldenee,  or  intimacy. 

'*  Vou  are  very  ne'tr  iny  brother  In  hU  love." 

.KhaKrtp.  :  J/ucA  Ado  About  i^othing.  II.  1. 

6.  Keeping  closely  to  the  original  or  model ; 
not  deviatin^i  from  an  original  ;  literal ;  not 
free  or  loose  ;  not  rambling. 

"  llaiiiillkAl  Caru'M,  In  the  Itnllnii,  !■  the  n^arMt .  , , 
of  any  tianiilatl(»ii  vt  th»  Aluchl.'—Diydfn. 


7.  So  as  barely  to  escape  danger,  hart,  or 
Inss  ;  close,  narrow  :  as,  a  fwar  escape. 

8.  Serving  to  lead  to  a  i«lace  or  object  by 
the  shortest  way ;  short,  direct,  straight. 


9.  On  the  left;  left.    (Opposed    to  off  in 

riding  or  driving.) 

"  The  motion  will  draw  up  the  off  leg  Into  the  n\me 
position  na  tlie  near  U-n.  and  tlio  iionn?  wtU  go  duwu 
on  hU  kueoa.''— Art  o/ Ttiminj  Jiortat  (185tll.  p.  77. 

10.  Close,  niggardly,  parsimonious ;  not 
liberal. 

"  Mr.  Barkla  was  something  of  a  miser,  or.  m  Peg- 
gotty  dutifully  expreaseii  It.  wa*  »  httlo  near."— 
Ifickem  :  Jktvid  Copperfitltl.  cb.  x. 

11.  Characterized  by  parsimony  or  niggard- 
liness. 

"  I  alwaya  thought  he  lived  In  a  naar  way."— 
Steelv:  Spectator,  No.  *«. 

H  According  to  Mr.  Sniythe  Palmer  {Folk- 
Etymology),  ntar  in  the  last  two  senses  is  a 
corruption  of  A.S.  AHtu»T  =  sparing,  niggardly  ; 
Icel.  hnoggr;  but  uf.  Close,  a.,  1.  2.  (;ii!). 

B.  As  adverb: 

L  Close,  not  far,  nigh,  at  hand. 

"  Beetles  blacV.  appro-wrb  not  near." 
Shaketp. :  MitUumtuer  Sight*  Jfream,  IL  t, 

2.  Close  in  point  of  time  ;  at  hand. 

3.  Closely ;  in  a  manner  affecting  one's 
Interests  or  feelings. 

"Ely   with  Rlchiuood,  troubles  me  more  near.' 
iPiakrtp. :  A'icAard  ;//..  W.  3. 


i.  Within  a  little  ;  almost, 

■■  The  comeliness  of  whoso  person  wu  very  near 
raisiDk'  blui  to  the  throne."— h'a^po/«.'  Arucdotet  of 
ruiiiUtiff.  vol.  i..  ch.  vii. 

5.  By  close  ties  of  relationship,  intimacy, 
or  conhdence. 

"  Xear  allied  uuto  the  duke." 
Suxketp. :  Tmo  OenUnnen  of  Veronti.  It.  L 

C.  ./Is  preposition: 

1.  Close  to,  nigh,  not  far  from. 

•2.  At. 

"  At  the  brink  of  chaos,  near  the  foot 
OI  this  new  wondrous  pontiflce." 

muon:  P.  L.,  I.  M7. 

*  near-dweller,  «.  A  neighbour.  (Keats: 
Endymion,  i.) 

near-hand,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Close,  near  at  hand,  not  dis- 
tant, nut  far  off. 

B.  As  adv. :  Close  at  hand  ;  nearly,  almost, 
intimately. 

•  near-legged,  a.     Knock-kneed,  bandy. 
^  This,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Grant-White. 

is  "the  reading  of  the  original."  The  spell- 
ing m  the  folio  is  "  neere  leg'd  before  "—i.e., 
inundered  in  his  forefeet;  having,  as  the 
jockeys  term  it,  "never  a  fore-leg  to  stand 
on."  (Malone,  followed  by  Dyce.) 
near-side,  s.  The  left  side.  [Neab,  a.,  9.] 

near -sighted,  «.  Short-sighted;  not 
able  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  distance. 
[Mvopicl 

near-siglitcdnoss,  «.  The  quality  or 
state  ol  being  near-sighK'd  ;  short-sightedness. 

[MVOPY.I 

near,  *  noare,  v.t.  &  i.    [Near,  a.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  come  near;  to  approach. 

■'On  ttraring  Uip  brUliit^  they  "lightly  tjulckcnftd 
\ip:—M<-riiitij  Poll.  Feb,  5,  188i. 

B,  Intrans.:  To  come  near  or  nearer;  to 

approach. 

"  Aad  itiU  it  nt^ared  and  floured." 

Colcridffv:  Ancient  Mariner.  111. 

ne-aro'-tifc,  a.  [Pref.  ne(o-),  and  Eiig.  ardic 
Ml-v.).]  IJelonging  to  the  northern  portion  of 
the  New  World. 

nearctlc-reglon,  s. 

Zool. :  A  region  comprising  all  temperate 
North  America  and  Greenland.  The  arctic 
lands  and  islands  beyond  the  limit  of  trees 
form  a  transitional  territory  to  the  Palaarctin 
reKion.  The  sontljern  limit  Iwtween  this  nition 
and  the  Neotropical  may  bo  drawn  at  about  the 
Hio  Grande  del  Norte  on  the  cast  coast,  and  a 
little  north  of  Mazat Ian  on  the  west.  In  tlie 
central  plateau  it  should  iieriiaps  include  all 
the  oi>en  highlands  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
(It'aUace:  Ueog.  JfUt.  Animals,  I.  70.) 

near'-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  nmr ;  -hj.] 

I.  Closely;  at  a  short  dlstitnco ;  not  far; 
not  leniotely. 

'•  Now  mon>  nearly  to  the  *■!!•  he  dr«w." 

Jlool»     iirlitmtfi  fSirioM,  hk.  n. 


2.  Closely;  by  close  tics  of  relationslup  oi 
connection  :  as.  They  are  nearly  related. 

*  3.  Closely,  intimately,  pressingly. 

"  Wliat    most    nearty    appert*Uu    to  us    both.*— 

ffuiKetp. :  licar,  I.  L 

*  4.  In  a  near,  parsimonious,  or  niggardly 
manner. 

5.  In  a  manner  approaching  to,  or  not  fiaU- 

ing  short  of,  what  is  proposed. 

"  As  xriirfy  as  I  may. 
m  pbiy  tho  penlt«nt  V>  y^u. " 

Shakesp. :  A  tUony  *  Cleopatra,  IL  % 

6.  Closely ;  with  close  adherence  to  or  fol- 
lowing of  the  original  model :  as,  He  copied 
it  as  nearly  (W  possible. 

7.  Within  a  little  ;  almost. 
near'-ness,  *  neare-ness,  s.    [Kng.  near; 

•ll^SS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  near  or 
close  at  hand  ;  eloseness  in  time,  position,  or 
place  ;  near  approach. 

2.  Close  relationship  or  connection  ;  cIom 

alliance  by  blood  or  affection. 

"  Our  neamcu  to  tb«  king  In  love." 

Shak£tp. :  Hichard  //..  L  L 

*  3.  Parsimony,  niggardliness,  closeness  in 
expenditure. 

"  Now  fur  near^neu  Galba  was  uut«d  extremella.'— 
SavUe      Tacitus  ;  SUCurie.  pt.  L,  p.  IL 

neat,  "  neet,  s.  &.  a.  [A.S.  neat  =  neat  cattle  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  naut  =  cattle,  oxen  ;  M.  U. 
Ger.  ndz,  nvss;  from  A.  S.  ntutnn,  niotan  =  to 
use,  to  employ  ;  Icel.  nj6ta;  M.  H.  Ger.  niezen, 
O.  H.  Ger.  niuzan ;  Ger.  geiiUssen;  Goth. 
niutan  =  to  enjoy.] 
A-  As  substantive  : 

1.  Cattle  collectively ;  as  bulls,  oxen,  and 
cows. 

"  Seat  or  bufflea.  called  urt  OX  M»ontsi.''—P.  Bot- 
laful :  Pliny.  pU  iL,  p.  32.i. 

•2.  Asinglc  head  of  cattle;  a  cow,  an  ox,  &c, 

••  Who  lioth  b.-  his  calf  aod  his  lamb  will  he  known. 
May  well  klllaneafandasheepol  his  own.' 

Tutter :  Uatbandrie, 

B,  ^4s  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ani- 
niaU  uf  the  neat  kind  ;  as,  neai  cattle. 

neat-cattle,  s.     The  same  a^s  Neat.  A. 

neat-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  foi 
neat  catUe  ;  a  cowhouse. 

neat' laud,  s. 

Law  :  Land  let  out  to  yeomanry. 

neat's-foot,  ».  The  foot  of  an  ox,  « 
cow,  A:c. 

Neat's-font  oil :  An  oil  obtained  ftom  the 
feet  of  neat  cattle. 

neat,  •  nett,  a.   [Fr.  net  (ra.),  nette  (f.) ;  from 
J^at.   nitidum,  aecus.   of   nitidiis  =  shining, 
clean,  neat ;  uiteu  =  to  shine. J 
L  Ordinary  Ijunguage  : 

1.  Keeping  things  in  perfect  order  ;  tidy, 
orderly,  not  slovenly. 

2.  Characterizeil  by  or  indicating  neatneu; 
in  perfect  order ;  tidy. 

"Is all  ready,  and  all  tbhiK***"*"" 

.•HuiU^p. :  Tamiiiif  .'/  the  .SArrtc  It.  1. 

3.  Conijilete  in  character,  skill,  i:c. ;  adroit, 
Unished,  clever,  sharp. 

•■  la  not  this  a  neat  design  f-.'iouth :  Sermont.  ToL 
Ix.,  aei.  T. 

4.  l*ure,  unadulterated,  unmixed. 

"Tho  hopheads  of  neat  port  ouue  safo."— «••*• 

spectator.  No.  30i. 

•  5.  Free  or  clear  of  deduction  ;  net,     [11.] 

■•It  Is  this  BHrpluB  which  Is  ne.it  or  cl<wr  profit"— 
Smith :    Wealth  af  .ViUi-^iw.  Vol.  i  .  bk.  1..  ch.  U. 

6.  Simple  and  elegant;  froo  from  Iwmlwistor 
tuwdriness;  expressed  in  few  and  woll-ehoscu 
words  ;  chaste.    (Said  of  stylo  or  language.) 

•Tho  expnrwlon  buinbK  yet  as  pur»  aa  the  iM- 

BunuK  will  atloid  ;  ne>a.  hut  Uut  florid  i  oasy,  axul  jW 
vily.'-Z-M/M-.    \todd.) 

*  7.  Spruce,  Ilnical,  foppish. 

••  A  certain  lord.  n*if.  and  trimly  drMacd." 

iOn\k*»p-  :  I  lienry  /  )  ..  L  L 

IL  Commtrrr  :  [Nrr,  a.J. 
'  neat   handed,  a.     Clever  and  tidy : 
deft,  (h'Xterous,  neat.   (Milton:  V Allegro,  80.) 

ncatb,  prep.     [A  contraete<l   form  of  berutith 
(•l.v.).]     IJtMieath.  under.     (Poetical.) 

neat-herd,  *  noat-heord,  *  note  herd 

a.     [Kiig,  neat,  »  .  and  herd  (i|.v.).J     One  who 
hii.H  the  caro  of  neat  cattle  ;  a  cowkuei»er,  ■ 

h.Td. 

"K»  bi«  di>p*rt*d  rsrir  anirvrly.  and  want  t4>  ths 
ktiigt-s  ntteftenies  hutua.'  —Ilarnea      tt'orktt.  p.  IM. 


b611,  h6^  :  p^t,  J^l ;  cat,  9CII.  chorus,  9Mn.  bon^h  :  go.  fcom  :  thin,  ^hta  :  sin,  an  :  expoot,  ^onophon.  e^tst.   ph  s  t 
-olan.    tlau     shan,    -tlon,    elon  ^  shun  ;    tlon,    jlon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -Uous,  -slous  ^  Bhtim,    -bio,  -die,  &c.  -  bfll,  d^L 
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•  neat'-herd-ess,  s.  [Eng.  neatherd;  -ess.] 
A  female  neatherd;  a  neatress.  (Herrink:  A 
Bucolic;  or,  A  Discourse  o/ Neatherds.) 

•  neat' -i-f!y,  *  net-1-fle,  v.t.   [Eng.  neat,  a. ; 

suir.  -fy.]    To  iiiaku  neat. 

"The   worke  of  a  woman  to  nefijie  and  polish." — 
Chapman:  Homer :  iliadn.  (Coiumeut.) 

aeat'-l3?»  adv.     [Eng.  neat,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  neat  manner;  tidily,  cleanly. 

"  We:»iiiiK  lusRpp.'vrel  neathj." —Shakesp.  :  All's  WeU 
that.  Ends  Well.  iv.  3. 

2.  In  a  neat  or  tasteful  manner  ;  with  good 
taste. 

3,  With  neatness  and  skill ;  skilfully,  deftly. 

"  Uis  poem  so  exnotly  UmD'd 
And  neatly  jointed." 

Drayton  :  To  B.  Beynoldt,  Esq. 

4.  In  neat,  simple,  appropriate,  and  elegant 
style  or  language  :  as,  an  idea  iie«(/^  expressed. 

neat'-ness, '  neat-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  neat,  a. ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neat ;  tidi- 
ness. 

2.  Taste,  tastefulness  ;  simple  elegance  ;  as, 
the  neatness  of  a  design. 

3.  Skilfulness,  dexterity,  cleverness,  adroit- 
ness :  as,  the  neatness  of  a repditee. 

•  neat'-ress,  "  neat-resse,  s.  [Eng.  neat, 
s. ;  -ress.]  A  woman  who  has  charge  of  neat 
cattle. 

•neb,  *nebb,  *  nebbe.  *  nib,  s.     [A.s. 

rwbt  =  the  lace;  cogn.  with  Dut.  »t:b  =  tlie 
bill,  beak,  mouth  ;  Icel.  7ie/=  the  nose  ;  Dan. 
ncch  =  the  beak,  the  bill  ;  Sw.  nabb.  An 
initial  s  has  been  lost;  cf.  Dut.  5ft«6  =  a  bill, 
beak  ;  Ger.  schnabel  ~  a  bill,  a  beak.] 

*  1.  A  face,  a  countenance. 

••  Bcheau  tlii  leoue  tieb  to  uie."-~Ancren  Riwl*,  p.  10. 

2.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird  ;  the  nose. 

"  Bt'bolde  she  had  broken  of  a  leaf  of  an  olyue  tr« 
»nd  bare  it  ou  hir  nebb.'—Coverdiile :  GertesU  vili.  IL 

*  3.  A  neck. 

"  Take  a  kIms  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb."— Bacon  : 
Jfat.  But..  %  27. 

ae-ba'-li-a,  s.    [From  a  proper  name.    {Agas- 

siz.)'] 

ZooL  :  The  only  marine  genus  of  Phyllopoda 
(q.v.)  The  carapace  is  large,  with  a  movable 
rostrum;  eyes  large  and  pedunculated.  There 
are  well-developed  antennules,  ant^nnffi,  man- 
dibles, and  two  pairs  of  maxillse,  the  anterior 
of  which  ends  in  a  long  palp.    (Huxley.) 

Ne  bras'-kan,  a.  &  a. 

A,  As  tulj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nebrafika, 
one  of  our  nurthern  central  Blatcs. 

B.  As  tubst:  A  native  or  resident  of 
Nebraska. 

neb'-ri-a,  $.    [Nebris.] 

Entoni.  :  A  genus  of  Carabidse  fl-om  arctic 
antl  temperate  regions.  The  species,  of  small 
size,  are  numerous.  Nehria  arenaria,  bright 
yellow  with  black  lines,  la  from  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa. 

neb'-ri3,  s.    [Gr.] 

Art :  The  skin  of  a  fawn,  worn  by  hunters 
and  others.  In  art  it  appears  as  the  cliaiac- 
teristic  apparel  of  Bacchus,  bacchanals,  fauns, 
and  satyrs. 

neb'-n-la  (pi.  neb'-u-lse).  s.  [Lat.  =  a  mist, 
a  little  cloud,  allied  to  nubes=a.  cloud;  Gr. 
1/e.f.eAi)  Oieplu-li),  dimin.  from  ve-^o?  (mphos)  = 
a  cloud,  mist;  Ger.  neiei  =  mist,  fog.] 

1.  Astron. :  A  slight  cloudy  patch  of  light, 
retaining  its  form  unchanged  except  under 
keen  and  long-continued  observation.  More 
than  five  thousand  nebulie,  or  star-clusters 
closely  resembling  them,  have  been  found  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  nearly  every  constel- 
lation. A  few,  as  the  great  nebulse  of  Orion, 
Argo  Navis,  and  Andromeda,  are  visible  on 
very  clear  nights  to  the  naked  eye  ;  the  rest 
are 'telescopic.  When  greatly  magnified  some 
are  found  to  be  composed  of  many  thousand 
remote  stars,  others  i-emain  only  as  diffused 
masses  of  light.  Sir  William  Herschel  divided 
them  into  six  classes  : 

(1)  ClnBtera  of  star?,  globnlar  or  irretmlar  in  form. 

(2)  Resolvable  nel>uL-e,  which  lo-'kaa if  Ihey  niightbe 
Xeeotved  Into  stars  under  powerful  t^lesco|.ea. 

(31  Nebulae  which  look  quite  irresotvable, 

(4)  Planetary  nebnlse.circularor  slightly  oval,  like  a 
planetary  disk,  nnd  often  coloured. 

(5)  SteUar  nebutae.  ie..  those  having  in  their  middle 
«  condensatiun  of  lii,'lit. 

(6)  Nebulous  stars  Iq.T.}. 


The  great  nebula  of  Orion  surrounds  a 
multiple  star,  $  Orionis,  consisting  of  six, 
apparently  revolving  round  their  common 
centre  of  gravity.  It  has  been  found  to  alter 
its  form  very  slightly.    The  lato  Earl  of  Rosae 


1.  Spiral  Nebula;  X  Crab  Nebula;  8.  Hercu.ea. 

and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Storey,  detected  in  its 
densest  part  multitudes  of  minute  stars,  but 
tlie  bluish  light  of  part.s  of  it  has  remained  ir- 
resolvable, and  Dr.  Huggins  has  ascertaiiied  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  that  this  portion 
of  it  is  a  gaseous  body,  containing  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  an  uuidentitled  substance.  The 
nebula  in  Andromeda  is  ditlereut,  and  may 
perhaps  be  wholly  resolved  into  stars. 

2.  Pathology: 

(1)  A  slight  speck  on  the  cornea.    [Calico.] 

(2)  A  mist  or  cloud  suspended  in  the  urine. 

neb'-u-lar,  a.     [Kebcla.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  ne'bul^;. 
nebular 'bypo thesis,  s. 

Astron.  :  An  hypothesis  first  suggested  by 
Sir  William  Herschel  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Snciety,  on  June  2iJ,  ISll,  though 
the  germs  of  it  may  be  found  in  Kant's  General 
Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens, 
printed  in  1755.  It  was  developed  by  La  Place, 
with  whose  name  it  came  to  be  associated. 
The  hypothesis  assumes  that  originally  all 
suns  were  in  a  nebulous  or  ultra-gaseous  state. 
The  nebulous  matter  from  which  they  were 
originally  formed  was  at  tirst  scattered  pretty 
unrfoinily  through  all  space,  but  ultimately 
began  to  gravitate  towards  certain  centres. 
The  particles  moving  towards  these  centres 
not  doing  so  with  equal  velocities  or  in  the 
same  direction,  rotation  would  be  established 
in  the  entire  nebulous  mass,  and  the  spherical 
form  produced.  If,  by  radiation  of  heat,  the 
condensed  body  still  further  contracted,  its 
velocity  would  increase.  If  tlie  centrifugal 
force  overcame  that  of  gravity,  a  ring  would 
be  thrown  oil,  which  would  gradually  become 
globular,  in  fact  it  would  be  a  planet  with  an 
orbit  almost  or  quite  circular,  moving  in  a 
plane  nearly  that  of  the  central  body's  equator 
and  revolving  in  its  orbit  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  the  central  globe  rotated.  Further 
contraction  producing  increased  velocity,  ring 
after  ring  would  be  cast  otf,  till  the  central 
body  or  sun  generated  a  whole  system  of 
planets  revolving  around  it.  They,  in  turn, 
might  in  the  same  way  produce  satelUtes. 
Laplace  believed  that  the  sun  tlius  produced 
our  earth  and  the  other  attendant  planets. 
On  tliis  liypotliesis.  the  rings  of  Saturn  were 
produced  by  Saturn  himself,  and  have  re- 
mained iu  the  annular  form  instead  of  con- 
densing into  n&irly  spherical  .satellites.  Many 
peojde  supposed  that  the  resolution  of  various 
nebul*  into  stars  [Nebula]  was  necessarily 
fatal  to  the  nebular-hypothesis,  but  the  dis- 
covery that  some  are  not  only  irresolvable,  but 
can  be  actually  proved  by  spectrum  analysis  to 
consist  of  glowing  gas,hasre -established  it  upon 
a  firmer  basis  than  ever,  though  the  original 
theory  may  need  revision  in  points  of  detail. 

*  neb'-ule,  s.   [Lat.  Tiebida.]   A  cloud,  dimness. 

"  O  I^iiht  without  nebute.  shiniiip  in  thy  sphere." 
Chaucer  :  S'lUo'te  in  Cammcnd.  i/  Our  Lady. 

nebole-monlding,  9. 

Arch. :  An  ornament  of  the  zigzag  form,  but 
without  angles;  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
remains  of  Saxon  architecture,  in  the  archi- 
volts  of  doors  and  windows. 
neb'-U-list,  5.  [Eng.  nchn?(a);  -«(.]  One  who 
holds  or  supports  the  nebular  hypothesis. 


•  neb'-U-lize,  v.t.  [Nebula.]  To  reduce  [a 
liquidl'into  spray  for  cooling,  perfuming,  dii-- 
infecting,  or  other  purposes. 

*  neb'~ii'l6se,  a.   [Lat.  ne&uZostu^  from  nebula 

—  a.  cloud,  mist,] 

*  I.  Ord.  lAing. :  Misty,  cloudy,  foggy,  nebu- 
lous. 

2,  Bot.  :  Clouded  (q.v.). 

neb-U-los'-i-tj^,  s.  [Lat.  nehulositas,  from 
n£bulosus  =  nebulose  (q.v.).] 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
nebulous ;  cloudiness. 

"  Matter  diffused  in  a  state  of  heterogeneoiiB  nefru- 
lostty."—E.  A.  Poc:  Eureka,  p.  lei 

2.  Astron.  :  The  state  of  being  nebulous ; 
the  state  of  aj^parently  consisting  of  diffused 
light.  (Used  of  a  luminous  ap])earance  around 
certain  stars,  of  the  tails  of  comets,  &c.) 

neb'-U-lous,  a.     [Lat.  7iebidos^is,  from  nebula 
=■  cloud,   mist;    Fr.   nebuUnx  ^  Ital.   &  8p. 
ntbiiloso.] 
"L  Ordiyiary  Language : 

1.  Lit :  Cloudy,  misty,  foggy,  dimmed,  hazy. 

2.  Fig. :  Foggy,  hazy,  bewildered,  puzzled, 
befogged. 

n.  Astron.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
a  nebula. 

nebulous-Star,  s. 

Astron.  :  A  nebula  with  one  or  more  stars 
through  it.  They  are  sometimes  circular, 
sometimes  oval  or  annular,  or  of  other  regular 
forms.  When  the  nebula  is  circular,  the  star 
is  generally  in  its  centre,  when  it  is  elliptical, 
the  two  stars  often  constitute  the  foci  of  the 
ellipse. 

neb'-u-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  nebulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  .state  of  being  nebulous;  cloudi- 
ness, fogginess. 

neb'-U-ly,  a.  &  s.    [Lat. 

nebula  =  a  cloud.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Co- 
vered or  ornamented 
with  wavy  lines. 

2.  Her.  :  Applied  to 
a  line  drawn  with  un-  nebulv. 

dulations  like  the  wavy 

edges  of  clouds,  or  to  a  shield  or  charge  divi- 
ded by  several  such  lines  drawn  across  it, 

S.  As  substantivt : 

Her. :  A  line  of  partition  of  a  wavy  form. 

nebuly-moulding,  s. 

Arch.  :  [Nebule-moulding]. 

*  ne-<ja'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  necatio,  from  neeatus, 

pa.  par.  of  neco  =  to  kill.]  The  act  of  killing ; 
murder. 

*  ne9e,  s.    [Niece.] 

*  nej-es-sar'-i-an, ».    [Eng.  necessary ;  -an,) 

The  same  as  Necessitarian  (q.v.). 

"  The  only  questiou  iu  dispute  between  the  advocatea 
fur  philosophical  liberty  and  the  tiecegtariant,  is  thU : 
whether  volition  can  take  plftce  iiidei'endeutly  of  mo- 
tive?"—fle/iAam  :  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  ch.  iL.  5  L 

^nec-es-sar'-i-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  ?wcesazrian , 
-ism.\    The  same  as  Neckssitabianism  (q.v.). 

Q^^'-es-sa-ries,  s.  p\.    [Necessary,  B.  IL] 

ne9'-es-sar-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  necessary  ;  -Zy.] 

1.  Indispensably;  of  necessity. 

"  The  other  officers  which  are  r»a(-««irt7y  required  in 
the  com  uiou  wealth  of  Christ"— rpmfuf  I :  Workea,  p.  BS. 

2.  By  inevitable  consequence ;  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  or  result. 

"  It  ntceuariiy  (olloweth  that  .  .  .  the  chnrcbe  of 
Christ  bHth  alwuy  and  neuer  fnyleth  y«  right  ouiler 
Bt-inding  of  scripture."— Sir  r.  Alore :   Worktt,\\  H8. 

3.  By  fate  or  necessity  ;  not  of  free  will. 

ne9'-es-sar-i-ness.  s.  [Eng.  necessary; 
-mss.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary. 

ne9-es-sar-^,   •  nec-es-sar-le.  a.  &  ». 

[Fr.  necessaire,  from  Lat.  Tiecwifiriits  =  need- 
ful, from  necesse  =  unavoidable,  necessary ;  Sp. 
■necissario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Inevitable,  such  as  cannot  be  avoided; 
such  as  must  come  or  be. 

*•  Death,  a  neceaary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  coiue." 
Shaketp.  : 


r  Juliut  CcBsar,  U.  i 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  bere.  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^ite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.   »,  C9  =  © ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


neceesism— neck 
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2.  FoUuwing  as  an  unavoiduble  consequence 
or  result;  cuiiclusive. 

"  No  nun  c&Q  shew  Uviuiy  n«Muatir&rgaiiieDt.that  it 
i»  DAturilly  luipuulbl«  tliat  all  tbs  roUtioiu  coac«ru- 
IsgAuerlcasbuuldbefiLbio.'— T^UtoCtO'i;  tfvrlu.  (Prvl.) 

3.  Indispensably  requisite  or  ueedfiil ;  es- 
Btmtial  ;  such  as  canuut  be  doue  without  or 
di^peuaed  with. 

"Tu  ntcestary  bs  should  die  ' 

Shitkttp. :  Tiinon  uf  Athena,  111.  6. 

1.  ActiDf;  rrom  necessity  or  ^tti  ;  not  £ree  : 
as,  a  ntctssary  agent. 

2,  Ordiruir]}  l/xngva^  : 

1.  Anything  necessary  or  Indispensably 
fwiuisiU ;  a  thiuj;  wliich  cannot  be  done 
■Without.    (Oencrally  use<i  in  thu  plui-al.) 

"  I  laust  unto  th«  rood,  to  dlscmUirk; 
Some  ntctuarUt,  thnt  1  ueeda  must  ubo." 

SMaJctap. :  Two  OvritU'Tfun  ttf  Verona,  U.  ^ 

2.  A  privy,  a  water-closet. 

II.  Ijaw :  Such  things  as,  though  not  ab- 
solutely ueces-sary  for  Iho  prest^ivatiun  or 
support  of  life,  are  or  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  the  station  in  life  of  any  jiar- 
ticular  person.  {Paley  :  Moral  Philosophy,  bk. 
vi.,  ch.  xi.) 

necessary-Cmtlis,  s.  pi  Snch  truths 
as  fr»m  their  very  nature  cannot  but  be  true. 

•  ne9'~es8-i^ni,  s.  [Lat.  necesse  =  necessary  ; 
Eng.  suir.  -Um.]  The  same  as  Necessabianism 
(q.v.). 

|ie-9es-8Jt-tar'-i-a]l,  a.  &<.  [Eng.  necessity); 
arian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Net  cssity. 

"Tlie  neeeuUarian  di>ctriuea  of  pTofeuor  Clifford." 
~-Sivd€rn  RrvievB.  ISdO.  p.  UO. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

Hist,  db  FhUos. :  One  who  holds  any  of  the 
forms  of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  (q.v.)- 
Hobbes  niay  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
English  Nece.ssitariaiis  (LcvUithan,  §  108),  and 
nn  tlie  continent  it  was  developed  by  his  con- 
temporary Spinon,  and  later  by  Leibnitz,  who 
was  opposed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Dean  of  Balisbury, 
in  his  turn  opposed  by  Anthony  Collins,  tlio 
autlior  of  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  Human 
J.iherty,  which  Dr.  Clarke's  Boyle  lectures 
(1720,  1721)  were  designed  to  answer.  Jona- 
than Edwards (,1703-1738).  Presidentof  Prince- 
ton College,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  ])ub. 
lishrd  An,  Em/uiry  into  the  Freedom  of  thit 
Will;  and  Priestley  (173;i-1804)  published  his 
Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  Illustrate'! 
in  1777. 

&e-9es-8i-tar'-i-an  i^m,  «.     [Eng.  tuces- 

siUirian  ;  -tjfTit.] 

Philoe. :  The  Doctrine  of  Necessity.  [Ne- 
cessity, ^  (1).J 

*■  I'htlosujihlcal  neeeititarinnlsm,  on  the  other  hfind, 
merfly  «a«erU  tltnt  certain  c-ius<tt,  under  cort&tn  con- 
dlUoiu,  muit  ([ivc  rlM  to  c«rtalu  vlSecU."— Modern 
ittvitw,  isao,  [>.  823. 

ae-fes'-si-tate,  vX  [Lat.  Tucessitas  (gonit. 
ntreasitalia)  =  necessity.] 

1.  To  make  necessary  or  indispensable; 
to  render  nnnvoidahlc. 

"TliU  conieqncntly  n^eisitatea  the  frequent  u*c  of 
slower  style.  "—/'(7/>0.'  Uomcr ;  Odijm*y.    li'w*t-) 

2.  To  compel,   to  force,  to  constrain,   to 

oblige. 

"Th8  contrary  to  llbarty  .  .  .  U  a  penon'i  Iwiiiij 
hlndi-red  or  uiiiihle  to  conduct  lu  bfi  will,  or  lit-in^' 
titfctru'raMd  to  do  utherMH." — Kdtaard*:  (Jnth»  Will, 
.      Pt  L,  J  i. 

•  n6-^6s-sI-ta'-tlon,s.    [Necessitate.]    The 

act  of    making  necessary  or  indispeiisabh; ; 
Coniii\ilsinn  ;  the  stiite  of  being  necessary. 

**  Prv«  fr<>m  nrceuitatlnn,  T  lay,  no  to&D  can  bv."— 
Jlobbea  :  Of  lAburty  Jt  ytceuitg. 

*Bd-9S8'-8lt-dd.  a.  [EiiR.  Tucessitiy) ;  -ed] 
Compulsory.  (A'obbM:  Hannibal  £  Scipi", 
p.  2.) 

•nS-^fiB'-si-tlgd,  o.  (Eng.  necp^sity;  -ed.] 
Driven  by  want  to;  wanting;  in  want  of; 
necensitouH. 

"If  Iter  fortunes  over  atood 
NfeM»itUd  to  holp.'        ahak4»p.  :  AU'»  WlU,  T.  t. 

nS  96s'-Bl-toiia,  o,    (Eng.  TwcfwifO/) ;  -oxis.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  need  or  want ;  pressed  with 

poverty. 

"They  who  were  enviwl.  found  no  Mtlifjicllon  In 
whnt  they  wer*  envird  for,  being  poor  and  newutlnu.' 

—flarendofi:  Cifil  It'iir. 

2.  Narrow,  pinched  :  as,  nteuHtoua  circum- 
stances. 


•  116-909 -si-tOUS-lSf',  adu.    [Eng.  lUKessitoiiS ; 

■ly.\    lu  a.  neut-tisitous  manner ;  in  need. 

*  n6-9C8-si'tous-zicss,  s.  [Eng.  ntcasUoug; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessi- 
tous or  in  need  ;  need,  want,  poverty,  neces- 
sity, necessitude. 

"  Whrro  thert-  1^  wiuit  and  nefotit-iusn^tt,  thero  will 
bequarrvhtig."— /JurrtfC  Tluary  qf  tkt  Kitrt/i. 

zie-9es'-si-tude,  «.     [Lat  ntcasUudo,  from 
;ittt:Ase  =  necessary.] 
1.  Necessitousuess,  need,  want,  poverty. 

"The  mutual  necettSttuUt  ot  htimao  nature  ueccua- 
rlly  luiuiitaiii  mulUAl  ulUtiHi  bct^oeu  tltoui." — Unit: 
Vrig.  tif  Matikiiui,  p.  ti. 

*2,  Intimacy,  close  connection,  alliaucd  or 
relation. 

"Between  klnga  and  their  people  .  .  .  there  U  fto 
gre.it  a  utccuuudc." — Jeramy  Taylor. 

ne-^es^-si-ty,  *ne-oes-si-tle,  s.     (Fr. 

mc^ssite,  from   Lat.  ne-xssitalfm,  ace.  of  iieces- 
silos  =  necessity,  from  Jiecesse  =  necessary ; 
Ital.  neeessitd  :  Sp.  necesidad.] 
I.  Ordinary  Liinguage  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary 
or  unavoidable  ;  unavoidableness,  ineviuble- 
ness. 

"  I  wHfeabow  yon  aucb  a  necetsity  la  h\a  deatli.''     • 
lihaiMif/.:  UHtetlo,  IT.  2. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  necessary 
or  indispeusuble ;  absolute  need,  iudispensu- 
bleness. 

"Que  of  his  men  .  .  .  showed  what  nectuity  be- 
longed to  it,"Sfiake4p.  :  Titnon  0/  Athens,  Ul  '*. 

3.  Irresistible  power  or  force  apjjlied  ;  com- 
pulsion, whether  physical  or  mural. 

"So  Biiake  the  fiend,  aud  with  nrcenUy. 
The  tyraut'B  plt»a,  excused  hU  dovlllsli  deeds.' 

JlilUnt :  F.  L..  iv.  892. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  M^ikiug  a  virtue  of  neccuity.' 
ShakettK  :  Tton  UetUlcmcn  <i/  \  crona,  Iv.  1. 

5.  The  absolute  determination  of  the  will 
by  motives. 

6.  Tliat  which  is  necessary  for  a  purpose; 
a  necessary ;  something  essential  or  indis- 
pensable. 

"  These  should  ba  boora  fur  rucettUiet. 
Not  (or  dille'liU  ■'      Shaketp.:  Hcjiry  nil.,  v.  V 

7.  Extreme  want  or  indigence;  pinching 
poverty  ;  pressing  need,  distress. 

"  Ood  comfort  hlin  iu  tbls  neceatUy." 

.'ihakeip.  :  I  Bcnry  VI.,  iv.  3. 

n.  Laio:  Constraint  exercised  upon  the 
will,  by  which  a  person  is  impelled  or  com- 
pelled to  do  an  act  of  which  his  judgment 
disapproves,  and  which  (it  is  presumed)  his 
will,  if  left  to  itself,  would  reject  or  refuse  to 
do.  Of  this  nature  is  the  obligation  of  civil 
subjection,  whereby  tlie  inferior  is  constrained 
by  the  superior  to  act  contrai-y  to  what  his 
own  reason  would  sug;^'est,  as  when  a  legisla- 
ture establishes  iniquity  by  a  law,  and  ci>m- 
mands  the  subject  to  do  an  act  contrary  to 
morality. 

"  Another  species  of  compulsion  or  nrcttity  l/what 
our  law  calls  <Utrci.t  prr  inmat ;  or  thrcatt  and  inciia- 
ci'd  w  lih;h  Induce  a  fear  at  death  or  f-tbcr  iKKlUy  harm, 
and  uliich  take  away,  (ur  that  ri^umiu.  tho  guilt  of 
m;my  criiut-i  luid  luisditiii  iiiuia.  Thire  is  a  thtnt 
ftpocifs  ot  nec-ttiiy,  viz..  ^v|leIl  a  man  has  his  choice  of 
two  uvllo,  aud  hclug  ouJur  a  necruitu  of  choosing  one. 
Iit^  chooses  tl>o  loit-st  iJL'iulciouA  ol  llio  two.  Whore, 
i  .r  liioUiice,  a  iiiaii,  hy  the  cuJiiiitaiidiitpnt  of  the  law, 
JH  hrium)  lo  nrn-at  anoltiiT  for  any  c.-vpltal  ort'ciic«'.  or  to 
itiaponiearicUaiidrcsiBtaui-o  la  made  to  his  authority: 
it  iM  hvro  Jiint  lU.'klilu  Htid  t'Vi-u  neevinnry  to  wound  or 
jurhiii'ii  to  kill  till-  oiri-iidi-nt.  rather  than  i>ermlt  tlie 
nimdiTcr  to  cacape,  ur  tho  riot  to  ooutiuue."— iiiacA- 
tt'jii«     Comnuint.,  lilt.  Iv.,  ch.  2. 

^  (I)  Doctrine  of  necessity : 
Philosophy : 

1.  Fatalism,  taken  In  a  wide  sense,  cither 
with  or  willumt  reference  to  a  Cront<n-  and 
Governor  of  the  universe;  the  doctrine  tlial 
everything  happens  according  to  fixed  laws 
which  cannot  be  changed. 

"Since  rrlcstlcy  there  has  been  no  writer  of  dls- 
tliK'finii  am'iiiK  tliose  who  have  lualiitAlued  tho  D't- 
rniirnf  m'ceuity,  but  It  baa  been  extAusivtily  Jiuld  hy 
til''  I'liitariaiu  and  the  lUitiouallsta."— J9tun( .  Oict. 
.SciU,  i>.  -Mi. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  mnn's  will  Is  not  free 
t^)  cuntrnl  his  actinns,  but  tliat  these  jiroeecd 
neciss.'irily  and  inevltaldy  from  the  direction 
given  lo  them  by  the  Crcjitor. 

3.  (See  extract  under  Ncecssltarianiim.) 
<2)  Logical  ntc^ssity :  That  nrce-Hslty  which 

consislfl  in  the  clrcum4t.ince,  tliat  sonuilhing 
cannot  bo  conceived  dillercnl  from  what  tt  is. 

(3)  Moral  necessiii/ :  The  aamo  ah  NBriBi.HiTV, 
A.  .V 

(0  Physical  meessity :  Tliat  necessity  which 
arises  from  tho  lawa  of  the  material  universe. 


ncok,  *  nccke,  *  nekke.  <.    [A.S.  hnecea; 

I  ngu.  wiiii  DuL  ntK  =  liiu  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
Icel.  hnakki ;  Dan.  nakke ;  tjw,  nackt ;  Ger. 
■naeken;  O.  U.  Uor.  hnack;  Norw.  naJcke  = 
nape,  neck  ;  nakk=$k  kaoU ;  Fr.  nuque  =  th» 
uape  of  the  Deck,] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  LU. :  In  the  same  aeuse  aa  U.  1. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Life ;  referring  to  death  by  banging  or 
beheading. 

"  The  eouspirators  became  sensible  that  tbeir  tMob 
were  lu  ImmluoDt  duugcr."— ifocau/ay.-  But.  En^. 
cb.  xvL. 

(2)  Anything  corresponding  to  or  more  01 
less  resembling  the  neck  of  an  animal :  as, 

(a)  A  long  narrow  piece  of  land  coDDecting 
twu  larger  tracts  ;  an  isthmus. 
(6)  The  slender  i»art  of  a  Iwttle. 

(c)  An  intervening  and  connc<  ting  portion: 
as,  the  neck  of  a  bayonet  connecting  tlie  blade 
aud  socket. 

(d)  The  instep. 

(3)  The  tapering  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"  And  sturdlvat  oaks 
Bow'd  their  stiff  neUu."       M,U<m  :  J*.  R.,  iv.  4U. 

*  (4)  The  turning  up,  or  plait,  of  a  cap, 
II,  Technically: 

1.  AiuiXomy : 

(1)  Of  a  bone  :  The  narrow  part  toward  the 
extremity,  supporting  the  head, 

(2)  O/tlie  body  :  Tiie  narrowed  portion  of  the 
body  connecting  the  trunk  with  the  head.  It 
has  seven  cervical  vertebne,  nerves,  veins, 
arteries,  fascia;,  and  anterior,  lateral,  and  pre- 
vertebral muscles, 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  narrow  part  between,*he  astragal  ot 
the  colunm  aud  tlie  aunulct  of  the  capital. 

(2)  A  short  shaft. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  The  upper  tapering  end  of  a  bulb. 

(2)  A  name  sometimes  used  for  the  caulidk 
of  a  seed.     [Caulicle,  2.] 

4.  Chem. :  The  l)eak  or  rostrum  of  a  retort. 

5.  Fort.  :  The  narrower  part  of  an  ombra 
sure.    The  mouth  is  the  outer  or  wider  part* 

G.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  jib  of  a  crane. 

(2)  A  tubular  projection  to  receive  a  collar, 
as  that  t)n  a  .stove  which  receives  a  pipe. 

(3)  A  short  shaft. 

(4)  A  diminished  portion  of  a  shaft  where 
it  rests  in  the  bearing. 

7.  Mctall. :  The  contracted  portion  of  a 
furniice  between  the  heating  or  melting 
chamber  and  the  stack,  passing  over  the 
bridge. 

8.  Music :  That  part  of  instruments,  of  the 
violin  and  guitar  class,  which  lies  belweeb 
tho  peg-box  and  the  belly.  To  its  upjier  sur- 
face is  attached  the  Ilnger-board  or  fret- board. 
The  strings  are  pressed  iijioii  the  neck  by  the 
lingers  in  playing.  .Some  neckn  have  frets; 
the  guitar,  for  instance. 

9.  Naut. :  [Gooseneck). 

10.  Ordnance : 

(1)  The  part  joining  the  knob  of  the  casrabel 
to  the  base  of  tho  breech,  called  the  neck  of 
the  cascabcl. 

(2)  Tho  small  part  of  a  pun  whore  the  chase 
meets  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 

^(1)  Neck  and  crof} :  Completely.   (Cnor, «.] 

(2)  Neck  or  nothing :  At  all  or  any  risks. 

(8)  To  tie  nerk  and  heels :  To  forcibly  bring 
the  cliiii  and  knees  of  n  person  together,  and 
keep  th<-m  in  that  state  fora  longer  ur  shorter 
time. 

(4)  Neck  and  neck:  Running  very  cloae  to- 
gether ;  very  close.  (A  metaphor  taken  froui 
racing.) 

"  After  two  other  »nv*  and  n^k  Tote>  the  sAins 
•vauliic.  the  lluai  iiuuiban  wrrv  Ma^aiust  It.'— tfurf 
Statxfiti.*     I.i/0 1/  rut,  cli.  xxIL 

•(5)  A  Mtifnedc: 

Script. :  Olwtlnacy  In  sin. 

■  (t))  On  (or  in)  the  vrck  of:  Immediately 
after;  on  the  heels  of;  fnllnwlng  closely  on  or 
after. 

*'  And  in  rA«n#rJt  Qftnnt  taslcM)  th"  wtio1i>«|at«." 
.vA'iir*/'-      1  Henry  /I  ,.  jv.  1 

(T)  To  break  th*  neck  of  anything :  [Oreak, 
v.,  11.  421. 


bSU.  b^ ;  p6Tlt,  J^I ;  cat,  9011,  olxomB.  fliln,  ben^h ;  go,  ftom :  ttiin«  th^ :  ^^  >^ : 
"dozi,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -Blon  =  sh&n;  -t-lon,  -jlon      zhbn.    -olous,  -tions,  -slona 


oxpoot,  Xenoplion.  o^ist.   -Mi%. 
Bhiia,      bio.  -dlo,  Ac.  -  b^l,  dcL 
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neck— necronite 


•  (S)  To  lay  on  the  neck  of:  To  impute  to. 

'*  Meu  must  lay  their  murders  on  uour  neck," 

Shiik>;^/K  :  Otheilo.  V.  2. 

•  (9)  To  harden  the  neck  :  To  grow  obstinate, 
perverse,  or  rebellious. 

"  They  hardeyjcd  their  nc-Jce,  and  in  their  rebellion 
appointed  a  captain." — Nehemiah  ix.  1". 

*  (10)  To  tread  on  the  neck  of:  To  subdue  or 
put  down  completely ;  to  crush  utterly ;  to 
oppress. 

neck'band,  s.  The  part  of  a  shirt  whirh 
goes  nuind  the  neck,  and  to  which  the  collar 
IS  attached. 

*  neck-collar,  s.    A  gorget.    {Palgrave.) 
neck-mould,  neck-moulding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  snmll  convex  moulding  surround- 


NECK-MOri-DIN'O. 


ing  a  column  at  the  juuction  of  the  shaft  and 
capital. 

*  neck-piece,  s.  An  ornament  or  a  de- 
fence fui  tlie  Ufck. 

"  neck  -  question,  s.  A  question  or 
matter  of  life  and  death  ;  a  vital  question. 

neck-rope,  s.  A  wooden  bow  to  come 
round  tlie  neck  of  a  bullock,  and  fastened 
above  to  a  small  transverse  beam  by  which 
bullocks  are  fastened  with  a  cord. 

neck-Strap,  s. 

Harness : 

1.  A  strap  round  the  neck  of  a  draft  horse  ; 
a  temporary  expedient. 

2.  A  halter  strap  around  the  neck ;  a  part 
of  a  martingale. 

neck-tie,  s.  A  band  of  cloth,  silk,  or 
satiu,  worn  round  the  neck  and  tied  in  front. 

neck-twines,  &  pi 

Weaving:  In  fancy  weaving,  small  strings 
by  which  the  mails  are  connected  with  the 
compass- board. 

neck-yoke,  s.  A  bar,  usually  of  wood, 
by  whicli  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  a  waggon  or 
carriage  is  supported.  Tlie  breast-straps  or 
chains  pass  through  the  rings  on  the  haines, 
or,  in  the  case  of  carriages,  the  straps  pass 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  collar. 

•neck,  v.t.  [Neck,  s.]  To  behead,  to  decapi- 
tate. 

"  The  next  [hour]  aft«r  that  shall  see  him  necked." 
KeuU  :  Cap  ±  Belli,  XX. 

n5ck'-a-tee,  s,    [Neck.]    A  neckerchief. 

neck' -beef,  s.  [Eng.  Twcfc,  and  beef]  Tlie 
coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle,  sold  at  a 
low  rate.    {Swift :  Will  Wood's  Petition.) 

neck-cloth,  neck-cloatta,  s.  [Eng.  neck, 
and  doth.]  A  band  of  cloth  or  linen  worn  by 
men  round  the  neck. 

"  Will  Bhe  with  huswife's  Imnd  provide  thy  meat. 
And  ev'ry  Sunday  iiioru  Iny  neckcloath  plait?" 

Otiy:  Shepherd'*  H'eek;  Tuetday. 

necked,  n.    [Eng.  neck;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  neck.  Only  in  composition,  as 
atitf-7iecA'ed. 

2.  Applied  to  ears  of  corn  bent  down  aud 
broken  off  by  the  wind.    {Prow) 

noc'-ker-a,  s.  [Named  after  N.  J.  Necker,  a 
German  botanist.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bryacese.  It  consists  of 
beautiful  mosses  found  in  woods,  upon  trees 
and  roelis,  in  Britain  and  elsewhere. 

r 5ck'-er-9luef,  s.  [Eng.  neck,  and  kerchief 
(q.v.).l  A  kerchief  for  the  neck  ;  aneck-tie  or 
neckcloth. 

neck'-ihg,  s.    [Eng.  neck;  •ing.'] 

Arch.  :  The  annulet,  or  series  of  horizontal 
mouldings  which  separates  the  capital  of  a 
column  from  the  plain  part  or  shaft. 

neck'-lace  (a  as  e),  s.     [Eng.  neck,  and  lace 

(q.V.).]    ^ 


I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  string  of  beatls,  precious  stones, 
or  otlier  oruamental  objects  worn  by  women 
round  the  neck. 

"  This  singular  tree  fP.ipaws]  whose  fruits  surround 
its  Humiuit    iuiiiiediately    under    the    branches    and 
leaves  like  a  neckluce." — Qrainaer  :  The  Sugar  Cane, 
bk.  iii.    (Xute.) 
*  2.  Fig. :  A  halter. 


That  the?  v 


■  What's  the  crime  committed. 


tfi;uu»k  £  Flet.  :  Bondtica,  iv.  L 

n.  Nautical : 

1,  A  strap  round  a  mast  carrying  leading- 
blocks. 

2.  A  chain  to  which  the  lower  ends  of  the 
futtock-shrouds  are  secured. 

necklace-Shaped,  a.    [Moniliform.] 

necklace-tree,  s. 

Dot.  :  Ormosia,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  tribe  Snphore*.  The  seeds,  which  are 
red  with  a  black  eye,  are  well  adapted  for 
making  necklaces. 

neck'-la9ed  (a  as  e),  a.  [Eng.  necklac(e); 
-at.]  Having  or  wearing  a  necklace  ;  marked 
as  with  a  necklace. 

*.  neck' -land,  s.  [Eng.  neck,  and  hind.]  A 
neck  or  narrow  strip  of  land  connecting  two 
larger  tracts. 

"  The  promontories  and  necklands  which  butt  iato 
the  Bia,  what  are  they  but  solide  creeks?"— ffoAtfiffiM." 
Apologie,  bk.  i„  ch.  iii..  §  2. 

'  neck-verse,  •  necke-verse,  «.    [Eng. 

neck,  and  rcrse.] 

1.  The  verse  formerly  given  to  an  accused 
or  condemned  person,  the  reading  of  which 
entitled  him  to  benetit  of  clergy,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  verse  of  the  tilty-first  Psalm. 
[Benefit,  B.] 

"  Within  lorty-foot  of  the  gallows  conning  his  wect- 
verse." — Marlowe  :  Jew  of  Malta,  It.  4. 

2.  A  means  of  escape. 

"  Yea  Bet  foorth  a  neckeuerte  to  saue  ali  maner  of 
trespassers  fro  the  feare  of  the  sword." — lyndall: 
Workes,  l»,  112. 

3.  A  verse  or  saying  on  the  correct  utter- 
ance of  which  one's  fate  depended ;  a  shib- 
boleth. 

"  These  words,  'bread  aud  cheese,'  were  their  rwct- 
verte  or  shibboleth  to  distiuguiab  them." — Fuller.- 
Church  Hist. 

'*  neck-weed,  s.    [Eng.  n^k,  and  weed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slang  or  sportive  terra  for 
hemp,  as  furnishing  niaterial  fur  halters. 

2.  Bot.:  Cannxibis  sativa. 

nec-rse'-mi-g.,  s.  [Pref.  necr{o-),  and  Gr,  a'/xa 
{hainia)  =-  blood.] 

Patlwl. :  Death  of  the  blood  from  mortifica- 
tion. 

nec-ro-,  pref.  [Gr.  wVpo?  =  dead.]  (See  etym.) 

ne-crd'-bi-a,  s.  [Gr.  vfKp6<;  inekros)-=-  death, 
and  ^I'os  (bios)  =  life.  Named  by  Latreille,  as 
the  species  Necrobia  ruJicoUis,  which  he  dis- 
covered when  a  prisoner  in  the  Grand  Semin- 
aire  at  Bordeaux  awaiting  transportation  to 
Guiana,  was  the  means  of  interesting  Bory  de 
St  Vincent  on  his  behalf,  and  obtaining  the 
revocation  of  his  sentence  of  exile.  The  whole 
story  will  be  found  in  Latreille's  Histoire  des 
Insectes,  ix.  154.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Cleridse  (q.v.).  The 
best-known  species,  widely  distributed,  are 
Necrobia  rvficoUis  and  A',  rufipes,  metallic- 
blue  or  green,  hairy  insects,  with  red  thorax 
or  legs.  They  feed  on  dried  animal  sub- 
stances. 

nec-rd-bi-O'-sis,  s.     [Necrobia.] 

Physiol. :  Molecular  death  of  a  tissue  with- 
out loss  of  continuity,  especially  seen  in  the 
various  forms  of  atrophy  and  degeneration. 
(Qxiain:  Diet.  Med.) 

nec-rd-bi-6t'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  n£Crobio(sis) ;  t 
connect.,  and  suff.  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  Necrobiosis  (([.v.). 

ne-cro'-de^,  s.  [Gr.  veKpJiSr}^  {necrodes)  = 
corpse-lkht.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Silphidae,  closely  allied 
to  the  typical  Silpha  (q.v.),  but  with  the  hujd 
legs  larger.  One  species,  Necrodes  littoralis, 
is  common  in  Britain.  It  feeds  and  breeds 
in  the  interior  of  the  carcases  of  dead  animals, 
but  is  not  a  burying  beetle.  N.  lacryviosa  is 
from  Australia. 


nec-ro-gam'-ma-rus,  s.     [Prof,  it^cro-,  and 

Lat.,  dtc.  gaianuirus  (\\.\.).'\ 

Palreont.  :  A  doulitfal  form  from  the  Upper 
Silurian,  described  by  Dr.  Woodward.  If  it  ia 
au  Ainphipod,  it  is  the  oldest  representative 
of  the  order. 

ne-crol'-a-try",  s.    [Gr.  oi  y^Kpoi  (hoi  nekroi) 

=  the  dt'ad,  and  Aarpeta  (latreia)  =  worship.] 
The  worshipof  the  dead;  main.s-worship(q.v.). 

"  Were  it  true  that  necrolatry  w.is  not  rooted  1q 
the  priuiitive  Aryan  miud  ...  it  would  1>e  strange 
th;it,  though  supcrticial.  it  was  au  dithcult  to  ixUT' 
pule,"— Herbert  Spencer:  Prin.  qf  Social.,  L    (App.  H 

nec-ro-le -mur,  s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Lat. 
lemur  (q-V.).j 

Pahront.  :  A  fossil  genus  of  Lemuridae, 
from  the  Miocene  of  France. 

nec'-rd-lite,  s.    [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  Xiflos 
^fi(ftt»»)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  necroUth.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Rvacolite  (q.v.). 

nec-rd-l6s'-ic,   nec-ro-log'-ic-al,  a. 

lEng.  7iecrolog(y)  :  -ic,  -ical.]  Uf  or  pertaining 
to  a  necrology  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  necrology. 

*  ne-crol'-d-gist,  s.     [Eng.  necrolog{,y) ;  -ist.} 

One  who  writes  a  necrology  or  obituary 
notices ;  one  who  gives  an  account  of  the 
dead. 

ne-crol'-O-gy,  s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  Aoyos 
(/ojc^^)  =  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  necrologie.]  A  reg- 
ister of  the  names  of  members  of  societies, 
&c,  deceased  within  a  certain  time;  an  ac- 
count of  deaths  ;  an  obituary  or  collection  of 
obituary  notices. 

nee-  ro  -  man  -  9er,  *  nig'-ro-man-^er, 
* nyg-ro-maun-cer, s.  [Eng.  nccruinan'.\y); 

-er.]  One  who  practises  necromancy;  a  sor- 
cerer, a  wizard. 

*•  A  con^ulter  with  familiar  apirlta,  or  a  wixard,  01 

tk  necromancer." — Deut.  i.viLi.  IL 

*  nec'-r6-ma.n-9mg,  a.  &  ».     [Eng.  necro 

manc(y)  ;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Practising  necromancy. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  The  art  or  practices  of  a  ne 
croraancer ;  necromancy. 

nec'-rd  -  man  -  93?.  *  nig  -  ro  -  man  -  cle, 
nig  -  ro  -  man-cy,  *  nig  -  ro  -  maunce, 
*  nyg-re-maunce,  'nyg-ro-man  eye, 

s.  10.  Fr.  ni'jvuvmnce,  fruni  Low  Lat.  ni'jro- 
viantia,  a  corrupt,  of  necrouiantia,  frciii  Gr. 
veKpoti.avT€i.a  (nekromanteia)  =  necromancy  ; 
from  vtKp6%  (nekros),  &iid  fLavreia  (manteia)  = 
prophecy,  divination ;  MO(^t«  (mantis)  =  a 
prophet,  a  seer ;  Fr.  necromancie.  The  word 
was  spelled  by  the  Latin  mediseval  writers 
whose  Greek  was  little  or  none,  iiigromantia, 
from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  came  from  Lat. 
niger  =  black.  By  the  "  black,"  however, 
they  meant  the  dead.  In  a  vocabulary  pub- 
lished A.D.  1475,  this  definition  is  given : 
'*  Nigromantia  dicitur  divinatio  facta  per 
nigros."  (Trench:  English  Past  <t  Present, 
p.  190.)  From  this  confusion  with  Lat.  niger 
=  black,  necromancy  came  to  be  called  the 
'*  black  art"  (q. v.).] 

1.  The  art  of  revealing  the  future  by  meana 
of  a  pretended  communication  with  the  dead  ; 
sorcery  ;  the  black  art. 

"This  man  [BaldudJ  was  well  Bs*ne  In  the  Bcienc«a 
of  (istri>nLimie  aud  ntgromaiicie  "-■Bolinshed:  BiMt, 
£ng.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  v. 

2.  Enchantment,  magic. 

"  This  palace  atandeth  In  the  air. 
By  necromancif  placed  there." 

Drayton :  Jfymphtda. 

nec-ro-man'-tic,  a.  &s.     [Gr.  vtKpo^  (nekros) 
=  dead,  aud  ^oi-tlkos  (mantikos)  =  prophetic) 
A-  Asadj.:  Of orpertainiugto necromancy; 
performed  by  necromancy. 

"  And  let  her  bring  her  necromantic  book." 

firnyton  ,-  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  <iueen  Marffartt 

*B,  As   subst. :  Conjuration,  magic,  tricka. 

"With  all  the  ne^cromantics  of  their  art" 

Voung:  Sight  ThoughU.  viil.  84&. 

•nec-ro-man'-tic-al,a.  [Eng.  necromantic; 
■ul.]    The  same  as  Necromantic  (q.v.). 

*  nec-ro-man'-tic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  necrO' 

Tnantiad;  -ly.]  By  means  of  necromancy  or 
the  black  art ;  by  magic  or  sorcery. 

"Some  diabolical  exorcistuB  neeromantieaili/  par* 
formed." — Gregory  :  Poithuma,  p.  199. 

nec' -ron-ite,  s.      [Gr.   feicpds  (nekros)  =  A 
corpse;  sutf.  ■ite{Min.).'} 
Min. :  A  whitish  or  bluish  cleavable  ortho- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  B'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    ce.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u~  kw« 
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clfl-sf  (q.v.),  which  gives  out  a  fetid  odoar  when 
struck.  Found  in  granular  limestone  in  Mary- 
land. 

no  croph '9-ga,   $.  pi.     (Pref.  jwcro-,  and 

Or.  tfio-yfly  {phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  a^lopted  by  many  modem 
entninologists  fur  Latreille's  Claviconies.  It 
contains  a  number  of  families,  which  have 
Mcarct'Iy  anythiti*:  in  common,  except  the 
practice  of  fffiling  on  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  matter. 

ue-croph'-agan, 8.    [Necrophaoa.] 

Entom. :  A  beetle  belonging  to  the  group 
Neorophny;a  (q.v.). 

ne-croph'-a-goiis,  a.  [Mod.  h&t.  7iecrop?ia- 
g(fi);  Eng.  adj.  sulT.  -ous.] 

"  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Eating  or  feeding  on  the 
dead. 

2.  ZooU  dt  Entom.:  Belonging  to  or  chanif- 
teristic  of  insectjj  or  other  animals  which  feed 
on  decaying  carcases. 

"ThcM  Inaects  oxo  tba  most  necroptuiyotu  of  the 
•Urpa."— »■«(»(»<*.■  JfixUrn  Clou,  (if  Iruecti,  1.  13T. 

•  ne-crdph'-il-ism,  5.  [Pref.  necro' ;  Gr. 
tJxAtoj  (;»/ii7fo)  = 't  :>  love,  and  Eng.  -hm.]  An 
unnatural  love  of  or  appetite  for  the  dead, 
manifesting  itself  in  various  ways,  as  ex- 
huming corpses  to  look  at,  kiss,  or  mutilate 
them.  It  has  a  tendency  to  develop  itself 
into  a  species  of  cannibalism. 

tne-croph'-i-lus,  s.  [Pref.  iiecro-,  and  Gr. 
^»Ao?  (j'h,Uos)=  loving.) 

Entom. :  An  insect  described  by  Rous  under 
the  name  of  Necropkilus  nren/irius,  and  by 
him  made  a  genus  of  the  family  Hemerobiidse. 
It  is  now  supiiosed  to  be  the  larva  of  Nem- 
optera  coa.     [Xemoptera.] 

•nec'-rd-phd-by,  "  neo-ro-pho'-W-a,  s. 

(Pref  Jifcro-,  and  Gr.  ^ofiem  {phohe6)=  to  fear, 
^o^of  iphobos)  —  fear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  horror  of  dead  bodies. 

2.  Med. :  An  exat^gerated  fear  of  death,  b 
symptom  accompanying  certain  diseases. 

ae-croph'-or-us  (pi.  ne-croph'-or-i),  s. 

[  Pref  n£CTo-,  and  Gr.  ^opo^  (phoros)  =  a  bearer, 
^f>w(pA<ro)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

EnUjm. :  Burying-beetles  (q.v.),  sometimes 
called  Gravediggers.  Tlie  elytra  are  shortened 
and  truncated  at  the  tip,  leaving  the  abdomen 
exposed.  The  8pe<nes  are  numerous,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  north  temperate  zone ;  four  or 
five,  including  Necrophorus  vespillo,  are  British. 

nS-cr6p'-o-li8.s.  [Pref.  necro-,  and  Gr.  irdAts 
(po/ (.•;)  =  a  city  ;  Fr.  nfcropole.]  A  city  of  the 
dead  ;  a  name  often  given  by  the  ancients  to 
their  cemeteries,  which  in  many  cases  were 
very  extensive.  Tlic  term  is  now  frequently 
applied  to  any  cemetery. 

nec'-rfip-BJ^,  .«.  [Pref.  ntcro-,  and  Gr.  o»f«(s 
(op.itt)  =  sight,  view.]  A  viewing  or  examina- 
ti(m  of  a  dead  body. 

ne-oror'-nia, ».  [Pref.  necr(o);  and  Gr.  opvtv 
(omis)  —  a  bird.] 

Palwont. :  A  genus  of  scansorlal  birds,  prob- 
ably relat>?d  to  the  Mnsophagidie,  fronn  the 
Miocene  beds  of  France,     {ll'allnr^,) 

tiec-r6-8o6p'-io.  nec-ro-scop'-ioal,  a. 
(Pref.  TKcro-,  and  Gr.  o-»coTr<w  (.-ikopcS)  =*to  ob- 
serve, to  view.]  Pert-aiuiug  or  relating  to 
post-mortem  examinatioua. 

ae  orosed',  a.  [Necrosis.]  Affected  with 
or  Muifenng  from  necrosis  :  as,  a  lucrosfd  bone. 

ne-cro'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  cleadness,  from  vtKa6<a 
{nrkr<}o)  —  \o  make  dead;  veicpot  (jukros)  = 
dead.] 

Pathology: 

1.  Animal:  Dry  gangrene,  slow  mortifica- 
tion of  a  part  without  previous  Koltui'HM ; 
•pee.,  the  mnrtiftcation  or  dtath  of  a  hnric. 
(GAMiHKSK,  Lucifcr-vuUch  disease.] 

2.  y'(j*-t. :  The  drylng-up  of  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  cotunipnclng  with  Iho  bark  and  then  ox- 
tending  to  tlie  wood;  canker. 

•nS  crdt -6  tnpt  s.  (Or.  v*Kp6^  (nekTos)=  a 
corpsf.  and  to^^  (tomf)  =  a  cutting;  rtuvu 
(temno)  =  t<.  ml,] 

M«rhll  Annt. :  The  diHsectlon  of  bodies  for 
the  purposf  of  studying  the  arrangement  and 
etnielure  of  the  dinerent  partn. 


nec-t&n'-flra,  «.  [Gr.  v^kjo^  {nUlUos)  =  swim- 
ming, floating  (?),  and  ai^p(ari«r),  genit.  a^fpof 
(andros)=  a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  I^auraceffi,  from  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  consists  of 
large  trees  with  alternate  leaves  and  corymbs 
or  panicles  of  jK-rfcct  flowers.  AV-fuin/pt 
Rodi(Bi  is  the  Bibiri,  Bebeeru,  or  BeeU'cru 
(q.v.);  N,  cymbarttvi  is  Bi-azilian  Sassafras. 
The  cotyledons  of  N.  Pitchnry  constitute  the 
Pichurim  beans  of  commerce ;  .V.  cinnamomoi- 
des  produces  the  cinnamon  of  Santa  Fe. 

nec'-tar,  5.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  veKTop  (iicWar).] 
1.  0r<linaTy  Language: 

1,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  More  sweet  than  nvctar,  or  Bnil>ro9i.itl  meat." 

Spfturr:  Sonnets. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  very  sweet  or  delicious  drink, 
as  a  beverage  made  of  sweet  wine  and  honey, 
or  o£  sweet  wino  and  half-dried  grapes. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. :  The  drink  of  the  gods.  It 
had  the  power  of  conferring  immortality, 
beauty,  and  vigour  on  all  who  partook  of  it. 

2.  Bot.  £  Chem. :  The  sweet  juice  which 
collects  in  the  nectiries  of  various  flowers. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  cane  sugar  and 
nncrystallizable  sugar.  It  is  tlie  remainder 
of  thesaceharine  matter  left  after  the  stani<-ns 
and  pistils  liave  taken  up  all  they  need.  It 
attracts  bees  and  other  insects  which  are 
often  dusted  with  pollen,  and  thus  renders 
important  aid  iu  fertilizing  the  seed, 

*  nectar-blrds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
the  genus  Nectarinia  (q.v.). 

*nec-tar'-e-al,  a.    [Eng.  nectar;  -eal.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  nectar ; 
nectarean. 

"Thy  ft^ftareal  fmettincy." 
CriUhaw:  To  Che  A'atru-  above  evrrj/  Jfamf. 

2.  Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  nectary  of  a 
plant;  nectarial. 

■  iiec-tar'-€-an, a.  [Eng.  nectar;  -can.]  Per- 
tainintr  t-o  or  resembling  nectar;  very  sweet 
and  delicious. 

"  Choicest  ncftarean  lalce  crown'd  largest  bowls." 
6'ay .-   Witie. 

•  neo'-tared^  a.     [Eng.  nectar;  -ed.] 

1.  Imbued  or  mixed  with  nectar;  sweet  as 
nectar. 

"The  vine  tree  preat  with  empea, 
With  necffir'd  liaiior  atrivea  to  klfts© 
Embraciug  eltas- ' 

.^tirUny :  Trafftdy  qf  Crtuui,  ch.  v. 

2.  Filled  with  nectar. 

"Jftctared  lavers  strow'd  with  Mphodel." 

MiUon :  Comus.  638. 

"  neC-tar'-S -otis,  a.      [Lat.  nectareus,  from 
nectar.]     Pertaining  to  or  resembUng  nectar  ; 
8W«et  as  nectar. 
"  Then,  in  the  nostrils  of  the  slnln  ihe  ponr'tl 
.Veirtarentu  dTiii<n.~         l'op«  :  ffomer;  Iti-td  xil,  iO. 

•  nec-tar-e-ou8-ly,  adi\  (Eng.  nectareous ; 
-ly.]    In  a  nectareous  manner. 

•  neo-tar'-e-O^-ness, ».    [Eng.  ne.ctarraus ; 

-nesit.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  neeta- 
reous. 

nec-tar'-i-al*  a.  [Eng.  necUiry;  <iZ.]  Per- 
taining tn  tlie  nectary  of  a  plant. 

nec-t^-3(f' -er-ofts,  a.  [Lat.  nectar  = 
nectftr,  and/cn*:=  to  bear,  to  proiluee.] 

1.  Producing  nectar  :  as,  a  nectariJeTOMS 
glandule. 

2.  Having  a  nectary. 

nootaiiferous- tnlie,  b. 

Bot. :  The  swelU<i  part  at  the  tip  of  the 
pedicel  in  Pelargonium. 

nec-tar-l-ly'-ma,  ».  [Gr.  Wktop  (nrktar)  = 
nectar,  and  Av^ij  (Inm?)  =  impurity  (?).] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Sprengel  to  the 
filaments  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  some 
Itiiwi-rs,  as  Menyauthes. 

n£o'-tar-ino,  o.  A».    (Eng.  wdar;  -(n<.] 
*A-  As  adj.  :  Sweet  as  nectar;  nectareous. 

■■  .VeciaHrif  fruit*."  JilUon  .■  P.  L.,  W.  M2. 

B.  As  substantirr : 

Itori.  :  A  smooth-skinned  variety  of  Pench 
(Ani'tildnlns  prridca).     It  ha.H  a  delieiou«  ft*uil. 

nSo-ton-in'-I-a,  «.  [Mod.  I^t.  from  Gr. 
t-titTap  (nfktar)'=  neelar  (q.v.).] 


Ornith. :  Uoney-sucker,  Sun-bird,  a  gentu 
of  Passerine  birds  founded  by  Illiger.  There 
are  sixty  species  ranging  over  the  whole 
Ethiopian  region  ;  Nectarinia  ignieawla  is  the 
Fiery-tailed,  A*,  i'halnbe'ia  the  Collared,  A',  o/ra 
the  Greater  Collared,  N.  jatunica  the  Javaii, 
and  X  /amosa  the  Malachite  Sun-bird.  N. 
cyanoccphala  is  the  Blue-headed  Honey-sucker. 

nco  -  tar  -  in-i  -i-daa,     nec-tar-in'  -  i-dSB, 

s.  ]>t.  '  [Mi»d.   L;it.  ««torini(a);'Lat.  feui.  pi 
adj.  sutf.  -idee,] 

Ornith,:  Honey-suckers.  Sun-birds  (q.v.), 
afamilyof  Insectivorous  H<mey-suckers,  often 
adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  plumage,  and 
bearing  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
American  humming-birds.  They  abound  in 
the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Australian 
regions  as  far  east  as  New  Ireland,  and  south 
to  Queensland.  There  are  sixteen  genera  and 
122  species,     (li'allace.) 

•  nec-tar'-i-um,  s.    [Nectary.] 

" nec'-tar-ize»  v.t.  [Eng.  nectar;  -iie.]  To 
mix    of    imbue    with    nectar  ;    to   sweeten. 

(Cockcram.) 

nec-tar-o-stig'-ma.  s.    [Gr.  vtKTop  (nrktar), 

genit  ceVrttpos  (luktaros),  &ad<rriyfjia  {stigma).] 

[SriGMA.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Sprengel  to  what 
Linnaeus  called  a  uectarium. 

liec-tar-6-the'-ca»  s.  [Gr.  vt'icrap  (nektar), 
genit'  vtKTopos  (nektaros),  and  d^tcr}  (tkckl)=.  a 
box.] 

Bot.  :  A  sptir,  calcar,  or  hollow  tube  at  the 
base  of  a  petal  secieLiug  honey,  as  in  some 
orchids. 

•  nec'-tar-oiis,  o.    [Eng.  nrtfar; -m«.]  Sweet 

as  nectar,  nectareous  ;  resembling  nectar. 

"  A  etrejim  of  nKtaroua  humour  ls«uiiig  flowed 
SauguUie."  MUton  :  P.  L.,  vL  331 

nec'-tar-y,  nec-tar'-i-uni,  s  [Mod.  Lat. 
n'Ttdriiun,  frnm  tuctar ;  Vv.  nrctaire :  cf.  also 
Gr.  ffitrdpiov  (neklarion)  =  an  unidentilied 
plant.  ] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  by  Linnreus,  at  first  for 
any  part  of  a  flower  which  secreted  nectar, 
i.e.,  honey,  but  afterwards  "extended  by  him 
to  any  accx-ssory  portion  of  the  flower,  even 
though  it  had  no  honey. 

neC'tb-f  pre/.  [Gr.  i<7]KTdc(ue^-fo5)  =  swimming.] 
Nat.  ^Science :  Aquatic  ;  used  for  swimming. 

nec-td-cil'-y-^ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lnt.  nrrtncatyx 
(yenit.  Titvfof-a/i/cifi);  Eng.  adj.  sull. -iae.J  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  nectociilyx  (q-^'-)- 

nec-to-ca'-lyx  (pi.  nec-to-cAl'-j^-yej),  $. 

[Pref.  necto-,  and  Eng.,  &c.  c((/i/x(q.v.).J 

Zool.:  The  swimming-bell  or  disc  of  a  Me- 
dusa, or  Jelly-fish.  The  margin  is  produced 
inwards  to  form  a  species  of  shelf  running 
round  the  margin  of  the  mouth  of  the  l»ell ; 
this  distinguishes  the  nectocalyx  fnjui  the 
somewhat  similar  umbrella  of  the  Lucemarida. 

neo-td-e:a'-le,  s.  [Pruf.  necto-,  and  Gr.  yaX^ 
(gale)=  a  weazel.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  SoricidBB,  from  Tibet,  con- 
taining a  siiiclf  species,  Nertngide  el^gans.  The 
toes  are  weboed,  and  tliere  ate  adhesive  pada 
on  th3  under  surface  of  the  feet,  which  enable 
the  animal  U*  preserve  its  h()id  on  smooth 
stones  at  the  bottom  of  rushing  torrents. 

neo'-t^-S&O,  8.  [Pref.  ntcto;  and  Eng.  mo 
(q.v.).l 

^ooL  ,*   A  term  proposed  for  tlie  Interior  of 

the  nectocalyx  (q.v.). 

noo'-tr!-a,  ».     [Gr.  m7ktpk  (jiJt<r(s),  fem.  of 

iTJKTTjs  {nikU-3)  =  a  swimtncr  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ascomyectons  Fungi,  sub- 
order Sphieriacei.  lliey  have  naked  bright- 
coloured  j'crlthecin.  Nrrtria  ciniuttxirinn  Is 
Common  on  the  dead  twigs  of  currant  bushea. 

n6-^fd'a-1i-nBd,s.pL  [.M.hI.  Ijit.  nnydal. 
(i.f);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ndj.  sutf.  -imr.] 

Ktilom.  :    According   to   SwaiuHon,  a  sub- 

family  of  I/'pturid(U. 

n6  9^d~a  lift.«.  (Lat.  lucydatus;  Gr.  i^irt^. 
6a\o^ (nrkiidnloit)  =  tho  larva  of  the  silkworm.] 

Entntn.  :  A  geuns  of  longieorn  Ih-etles, 
founded  by  Linnieiis  and  inodlllutl  by  FKt)rl- 
clUH,  Ac.    The  aMomon  la  long,  narniw,  and 


hSil,  hS^ ;  p^t,  J^^l ;  oat,  9011.  ohoms.  fhln.  ben^li ;  go.  ^em ;  thin,  fhls :  sin,  a^  :  expoot,  ^onophon,  eiflwt,   ph  =  ft 
-«lati.  -tlan  -  Shan.    -lion,    slon  -  uhtui ;    tioa,  -^on  =  ztaun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sh>u«     sliiis.    -ble.  -dlo,  «Vc.  c  b^i,  d^l. 
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contracted.  Tlipy  feed  nn  flowers.  Nex-ydalis 
ftutjnr  is  the  typical  species;  it  has  very  short 
and  abruptly-terminated  elytra.  It  is  found 
in  continental  Europe. 

•ned'-der,  *ned-dyr,  «.  [A.S.  nceddre.] 
An  adder.  (Hampole :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  868.) 

Bed'-djr,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Ned,  the  familiar 
abbreviation  of  Edward.]    An  ass,  a  donkey. 

•nede,  v.t.    [Need,  v.] 

*nede.  s.    [Need,  s.] 

*nede'-fLil,  a.    [Needfol.1 

■nede'-ly.  "ned-ly,  adv.    [Needlt.) 

*nede^»  adv.    [Needs.] 

n^e  (pron.  na),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Fr.,  fern,  of  the 
pa.  par.  of  7iai(re  =  to  be  bora.]  Born,  by 
birtli  ;  a  word  sometime.^  placed  before  a 
married  woman's  maiden  name,  to  show  the 
family  to  which  she  belongs. 

•nee-bor,  s.  &  a.    [Neighbour.] 

need,  *nede,  *neod,  s.  [a.S.  v/^d,  niid, 
nedd,  ned ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  Tiood ;  leel.  naitdh ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  nod;  Goth,  nauths ;  Ger.  noth; 
O.  H.  Ger.  not;  Russ.  nyjda.] 

1.  A  state  requiring  supply  or  relief ;  a  state 
In  which  snmetliing  is  uri^eiitly  needed  ;  press- 
ing occasion  for  something  ;  urgent  want, 
necessity. 

•'  I  spake  with  vehemence ;  and  promptly  seized 
\Vhate>r  aliatr&L-tion  furuish'd  tor  my  needs 
Or  puriKjsea."  H'ordncorth:  £xcurtion.  bk   liL 

2.  Want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  indi- 
gence, necessity,  poverty,  destitution. 

"Heed  aod  oppreasiou  starveth  iu  thine  eyes." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  v.  L 

3.  An  emergency,  an  exigency,  a  strait;  a 
position  of  difficulty,  distress,  or  danger. 

"  Which  in  his  greatest  need  will  shrink  frnra  him." 
.'ihakeip.  :  liuhard  HI.,  T.  S. 

4.  Urgent  necessity,  compulsion. 

••  I  bare  no  need  to  beg."    Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iv. 

*  need-be,  s.    Something  indispensable  or 

absolutely  necessary. 

"There  la  »  need-be  for  removing."— OaWjffe .-  Fr. 
Jlevol.,  pt  ilt.  bk.  i.,  cb  Iv. 

*  need-not,  s.  Something  unnecessary  or 
snperlliious. 

need,  *  nede,  v.t,  &  i.    [Need,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  want ;  to  be  in  need  or  want 
of ;  to  require. 

"They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician." — 
Matthew  ix.  12. 

B.  Intransitwe  : 

1.  To  be  wanting;  to  be  necessary.  (Never 
used  with  a  personal  subject.) 

"  Besides  true  will,  there  need  heroic  giita.'—Carlsfle  : 
Letters  £  fyjeeches  of  Cromtpell,  iii.  L 

2.  To  be  bound ;  to  be  under  necessity  or 
obligation. 

"  As  virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  jieed  to  be."— 
Siakesp. :  \  Henry  /('.,  IU.  3. 

If  Need  is  commonly  used  as  an  auxiliary  with 
other  verbs,  especially  in  interrogative  and  ne- 
gative sentences,  with  the  force  of  obligation,  or 
necessity  ;  as,  Tou  need  not  come  ;  Need  he  go? 

*need'-ddni,  s.  [Eng.  tieed;  -dom,]  A  state 
of  want  or  need. 

•need'-er,  s.      [Eng.   need;   -er.)     One  who 

needs  or  wants.    {Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  1.) 

need'-f  ire*  s.  [Lit.  friction  fire,  from  need  = 
to  knead  ;  A.S.  gnUlan  =  to  rub;  Van.  guide ; 
Sw.  gnida.] 

Antkrop.  :  A  quasi-sacrificial  rite,  probably 
a  survival  of  some  form  of  sun-worship, 
having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  cattle 
from  murrain.  The  Mirror  (.Time  24,  1826) 
records  the  jterformance  of  this  rite  by  a 
farmer  near  Peith. 

•■When  a  murmin  has  broken  out  and  the  herds 
have  Buffered  much  Imrm.  the  fiirmera  d«tennine  to 
lunke  a  needfire.  On  fni  (i|H)oltited  day  there  nmjt 
be  no  aiugle  flame  of  ftre  Iti  itiiy  bouse  or  any  hearth. 
From  eacn  house  straw,  and  water,  and  brushwood 
must  be  fetched,  and  a  stout  oak-post  driven  fast  into 
the  around,  and  a  hole  Iwred  through  It;  in  this  a 
wooden  windless  is  etuek,   well  smeared   with  cart- 

Sitch  and  tar,  and  turned  n*und  so  long  that,  witb  the 
erce  heat  and  (crce.  it  gives  forth  fire.  This  .  .  is 
increased  with  straw,  heath,  and  brushwood,  and  the 
cattle  and  horses  hunted  witli  whips  and  sticks  two 
or  three  times  through  It"— £.  B.  Tylor:  Sarly  Uist. 
Alaiikind  {tfl    18781.  p.  256. 

need-ful,  *neue-fiil,  *neod-fta,  *ned- 

foU  a.     [Eng.  need;  fu.t{l).'\ 


*  1.  Full  of  need  or  necessity ;  in  want,  or 
distress ;  needy,  distressful. 

"  Thou  art  the  i>oor  man's  help  and  strenirth.  for  the 
needful  io  hla  necessity ."—('oy*rti(*I«.-  Umh  xxv.  3, 

2.  Necessary  ;  absolutely  or  urgently  requi- 

Site. 

If  The    needful :    That  which    is   wanted ; 
specif.,  ready  money,  cash.    {Slang.) 
need'-ful-lj?,  adv,    [Eng.  need/ul;  -lij,]    Ne- 
cessarily ;  of  necessity. 

"  He  more  needfully  and  nobly  prove 
The  nation's  terror." 

Crashttw :  Bymn  in  Epiphany. 

need'-fal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  needful;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  needful ;  necessity. 

need-i-ly,  "nede-ly,  "ned-ly,  *  need- 
i-lie,  adv.     [Eng.  needy;  -ly.] 
1,  In  need ;  in  poverty  ;  in  distress, 

*  2.  Of  necessity  ;  necessarily ;  needs. 

"  Xeedilfp  great  Inconuenience  must  fall  to  that 
people."— BoUnshed:  liichard  11.  (an.  1393). 

need  -  i  -  ness,  "ned-i-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
needy;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
needy  or  in  need  ;  poverty,  distress. 

"Their  nedinese  and  pouertie  U  such,"  —  Sfow  .■ 
Henry  VIII..  an.  1527. 

nee -die  (as  nedl).  *  ned-el»  •ned-le, 
*  neelde.  *  nelde.  s.  [A.s.  nmii;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  luiaM  ;  icel.  nd/;  Dan.  »«a?  .•  Sw. 
n^d;  Ger.  nadel ;  O.  H.  Ger.  nddela ;  Goth. 
nathla.  From  the  same  root  as  O.  H.  Ger. 
ndhen ;  Ger.  ndheii  =  to  sew  ;  Lat.  neo  ;  Gr. 
yeui  (neo)  =■  to  spin.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang:  A  pointed  instrument  of  steel 
for  carrying  a  thread  through  any  material. 
It  usually  passes  thrnugh  the  fabric  and  drags 
the  thread  after  it,  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
eye-pointed  needles.  In  a  wider  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  instruments  of  iron,  steel, 
bone,  wood,  Ac,  used  for  interweaving  or 
interlarding  thread  or  twine  in  embroidery, 
knitting,  nettmg,  &c.  The  earliest  needles 
were  of  bone  ;  those  of  ancient  Egypt  were  of 
bronze.  Needles  are  known  as  sharps,  be- 
tweens,  and  blunts,  according  to  the  relative 
fineness  of  their  points. 

'*  It  Is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  ricb  man  to  enter  iato  the  kingdom 
of  God  ■— i/arfc  X.  25. 

II.  TecknicaVy : 

1.  Arch.  :  A  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally, 
and  supported  on  props  or  shores  under  some 
superincumbent  mass  to  seive  to  sustain  it 
temporarily,  while  the  part  underneath  is 
undergoing  repair. 

2.  Blasting  :  Atool  for  prickingthe  cartridge 
to  make  connection  between  the  charge  and 
the  priming. 

3.  Geog.  (PL):  Cliffs  which  rise  to  a  great 
height,  tapering  upwards  from  a  narrow  base. 
Applied  specially  to  the  Needles,  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

4.  Hoisting :  A  beam  projecting  from  a  build- 
ing, with  a  pulley  at  its  outer  end,  the  fall 
worked  by  a  crab  inside  the  building. 

5.  Hydr.  :  One  of  a  set  of  vertical  square 
bars  of  wood  in  a  timber  frame  in  a  weir.  These 
stand  close  together,  and  close  the  sluice-way. 
They  may  be  removed  separately  to  open  a  way 
for  the  water. 

6.  Min. :  A  needle-shaped  crystal, 

7.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  seaman'sandsailmaker's  needles  are 
seaming,  bolt-rope,  and  roping  needles  ;  they 
are  three-*ided. 

(2)  The  polarized  steel  of  a  mariner's  cora- 
pas.s.     [Astatic,  Dipping-needle.] 

8.  Sewing-mack.  :  The  eye-pointed  instru- 
ment for  carrying  thread  througii  the  cloth. 

9.  Surg.  :  A  name  given  to  sundry  long  and 
sharp-pointed  surgical  instruments  used  for 
sewing  up  wounds,  couching  for  cataracts, 
acupuncturing,  &c, 

10.  Tekgr. :  A  magneti-sed  needle  used  in  the 
needle-telegraph  (q.v.).  In  the  telegraph  of 
L'noke  and  Wheatstnne  it  is  rendered  astatic 
and  enclosed  in  a  coil,  which  increases  the 
power  of  the  magnetic  current. 

11.  IVeaving  :  A  horizontal  piece  of  wire 
with  an  eye  to  receive  a  lifiing-wire  in  a 
Jacquard  loom. 

^  To  get  the  needle ;  To  become  irritated  or 
annoyed. 

%  Needle-ironstone,  Needle  iron-ore  =  Goth- 
He;  Needle-ore  =  Aikinite ;  Needle-stone  = 
Aragonite^  Natrolite  ;  Needle-spar  =  jlragcm^ 
ite  ;  Needle-zeolite  =  Natrolite. 


needle-bar,  s. 

1.  Knitting :  In  a  stocking-frame,  a  bar  in 
which  the  needles  are  tilted  with  their  leads, 

2.  Sewing-mach.  :  The  reciprocating  bar  to 
the  end  of  which  the  needle  is  attached. 

needle-beam,  s. 

Civil  E)U}in.  :  A  transverse  floor-beam  of  ft 
bridge,  resting  on  the  chord  or  girders,  accord- 
ing to  the  constructon  of  the  bridge. 

needle-bearer,  needle-carrier,  s. 

Surg.  :  A  porte -aiguille  forming  a  handle  for 
a  needle. 

needle  -  book,  s.  Pieces  of  cloth  or 
flannel,  like  the  It-aves  of  a  book,  protected  by 
book-like  covers,  used  for  sticki  ng  needles  into. 

needle -carrier,  s.    [Needle-bfahbb.3 

needle-case,  s. 

1.  A  needle-book  (q.v.). 

2.  A  case  in  which  to  keep  needlds. 
nee  die -chervil,  s. 

Bot.  :  Scandix  Pecten-l'eneris. 

needle-^file,  s.  A  long,  round,  narrow 
file  used  by  jewellers. 

needle-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Syngnathus  acvs,  known  also  as  the 
Great  Pipe-fish,  Sea-adder,  and  Tangle-fish. 
[Pipe-fish,  S\'nonathid^] 

needle-forceps,  5.  An  instrument  to 
hold  a  needle  to  sew  up  wounds  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  hand,  or  to  hold  very  minute 
needles  in  operations  about  the  eye  or  in 
staphyloraphy. 

needle-furze,  s. 

Bot. :  Genista  anglica. 
needle-gaard,  s. 

Sexcing-nmch.  :  A  sliding  piece  which  moves 
with  the  needle  and  keeps  it  in  line  during 
rapid  movement,  so  that  it  shall  not  strike 
wide  of  the  hole  in  the  cloth-plate. 

needle-gun,  s. 

F  ire -amis :  A  fire-arm  which  Is  loaded  at  the 
breech  with  a  cartridge  carrying  its  own  ful- 
minate, and  which  is  ignited  by  a  needle  or 
pin  traversing  the  breech-block  driven  by  a 
spiral  spring,  or  struck  by  the  hammer. 

needle -holder,  s. 

1.  A  draftsman's  instrument  for  holding  a 
pricking-through  needle. 

2.  [NEEDLE-FORCt:PS]. 

*  needle-house,  *  nedylhows,  5.    A 

needle-case. 

needle-instxument,  s. 

Surv. :  An  instrument  which  owes  its  ac- 
curacy and  value  to  the  magnetic  needle  only, 
such  as  the  i>lain  or  the  Vernier  compass  or 
the  Vernier  transit. 
needle- ironstone,  s.  [Needle,  s.  1[.] 
needle-loom,  s.  A  form  of  loom  in  which 
the  Wfft  is  carried  by  a  needle  instead  of  a 
shuttle.  The  usual  form  of  loom  for  the  manu- 
fai  ture  of  narrow  wares,  such  as  ribbons, 
tai-es,  bindings,  &c. 

*  needle-money,  s.    (See  extract.) 

'■  I  couIl.1  wish,  for  the  honour  of  my  countrywomen, 
that  they  had  rather  called  it  ll'm-moofyl  needle- 
money,  which  might  have  impliea  something  of  good 
houflewifery."'-^ddMon.-  Spectator,  No.  296, 

needle-ore,  s.    [Needle,  s,  %.} 

*  needle-point,  5.    A  sharper. 
needle-pointed,  a.  Pointed  like  a  needle. 
needle-setter,  s. 

Seioing-inach.  :  An  attachment  allowing  the 
needle  to  be  set  in  its  bar,  so  that  the  eye 
shall  be  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  end  of 
the  bar,  in  order  that  the  loop  may  be  properly 
formed  and  at  the  right  place  for  the  hook  or 
shuttle  beneath  the  fabric. 

needle-shaped,  a. 

Ord.  Lang.  <£-  Bot.  :  Linear,  rrgid ;  tapering 
to  a  very  fine  point  from  a  narrow  base,  as  the 
\ea.\-es  of  Juniperus  communis. 

needle -shell,  s.    The  sea-urchin. 

needle-spar,  s.    [Needle,  s.  ^.] 

needle-stone,  5.    [Needle,  5  %.} 

needle -telegraph,  «.     A  telegraph  In 

which  the  indicatiuns  are  given  by  the  deflec- 


l&te.  f&t,  fsire,  amidst,  what,  ^ill,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute^  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pSt, 
Syrian,    se.  oe  —  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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tioDS  of  a  magnetic  iie^-'dle.whose  normal  posi- 
tion is  paralli'l  to  a  wire  through  which  a  rur- 
rout  of  electricity  Is  paased  at  will  by  tlie 
opt- ra  tor. 

needle-threader,  s.  A  device  to  assist 
In  passing  the  thivad  through  the  eye  of  a 
cecUle.     Theie  are  varioas  furtiis. 

needlo -woman,  s.  A  woman  who  earns 
bvr  Iniri-  by  ><.\viii;;  ;  a  seamstress. 

needle- work,  5. 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Work  executed  with  a  needle  ;  sewed 
work  ;  embroidery. 

"No  nice  arts 
Of  netdie-»ork;  no  busttv  «t  the  Qre." 

Wordncvrth  :  £xcurtion.  bh.  vllL 

3.  Tlie  business  of  a  ncedle-wonmn  or  scam- 
stri'ss. 

XL  Arch. :  The  mixed  work  of  timber  and 
plaster  of  which  m&ny  old  houses  are  cou- 
BtructeiL 

needlo  -  worker,  s.      One  who  works 

WiUi  a  iipfdle  ;  a  in  edle-womau. 

needle- wrapper,  s.  A  needle-book  (q.v.X 
needle-zeolite,  s.    [Needle,  s.  ^.] 
needle   (at    nedl),  *  ne-dle,   v.i.   &  t. 

[Nt;EDLE,  5.] 

A.  Intransitii'c  : 

*  1.  To  work  with  a  needle ;  to  sew ;  to 
embroider. 

2.  To  shoot  (in  crystallization)  into  the  form 
of  needles. 

B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  form  (crystals)  like  needles. 

2.  To  vex,  to  annoy.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

•  need'-led  (led  as  fid),  a.    [Eng.  nudUe); 

-€d.\ 

1.  Lit. :  Worked  or  executed  with  a  needle. 

"  The  trickltn;  'jmament  and  ne^l^d  arta." 

lir-jokt :  Jeruiiilem  btlietred,  bk.  U. 

2.  Fig.  :  Vexed,  annoyed. 

needleful  (as  ne'dl-ful),  «.  [Eng.  nmVe : 
-fuUi)-!  As  Minrh  thread  as  is  usually  put  into 
a  needle  at  one  time. 

'need'-ler,  '  neldere,  s.  lEng.  needl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  works  with  a  needle;  a 
tewer ;  an  embroiderer. 

"  Hike  Hakeneyiii&ii,  and  Houwe  the  ntlderv." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  106. 

2,  Fig.  :  A  sharptT,  a  niggard. 

need' -less,  *  nedc-les,  a.   [Eng.  need ;  -less.  ] 

*  1.  Not  in  want ;  having  no  need  ;  in  want 
of  nothing. 

"  Weeping  la  the  ntfdteu  stream." 

SKakrtp.  :  At  Kou  Like  It.  IL  1. 

2.  Not  necessary ;  not  requisite ;  unnecessary. 
"The  attempt  waa  made  ;  'tis  needlea  to  reixtrt 
Uow  ho^fcMaly." 

Wordsworth:  Bxmrtlon,  bk.  vl, 

need'-loss-ljr,  ativ.  [Kng.  needless;  -ly.]  In 
a  needless  maimer;  witlioutneedornecessity ; 
unnecessarily. 

need'- less -ness.  s.  [Eng.  needles;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  la-ing  needless  ;  un- 
neeessanness. 

"  The  n«fd2aun^u  of  their  ondc^voun"  —  Bp.  Ball  : 
Chriitian'i  Auurwica  nf  Heaven. 

*nedd'-llng,  ».  [Eng.  need;  -ling.]  One  in 
want  or  need. 

**  A  gift  to  ntadtinifi  la  not  Ktven  hut  lent," 

Sylvtttvr :  The  gchUnu.  W^. 

•need-lj?,  •  nede-ly, a//p.  [Eng.  need;-ly.] 
Needs,  of  necessity,  necessarily. 

••  .Vedtly  toiD  word  lilre  miut  asterto." 

Chaiwrr:  C.  r..«.6Sa 

*no6d  Ij^,  a.  [Tax^.  Tuedlie) ; -y.] ,  Pertainini^ 
to  or  rertcmbling  a  needle  ;  prirkly,  bristling'. 


*need'-ment, .«.  [Khk.  netd;  -m«rU.]  Home 
thing  neideu  uv  wanted  ;  a  noee3»ary,  a  renui- 
■it«. 

"  HU  llttl«  h«e  of  ne«dmsnU,  th«  linen  .  .  .  and  a 
few  utticr  IndUKiinabla  thlngB."— J/r«.  Otlphntit  : 
Barry  Jocfl^n.  II.  X 

need'-na,  v.     [See  def.]     Need  not.    (Scotch.) 
neod^.   nodes,   *  neodes,    "nedys,  (uir. 

(.■\..s.  i\/'ir.<,  tud'i^.*,  1,'eiilt.  of  n^d/l,  nM  —  neM, 
the  €M  being  an  advertiial  enrting.)  Of  nerrs- 
Hity,  ncessarily,  indispennably,  Inovltal-ly. 
(Generally  with  must.) 


•  need^'-lj?,  fuip.     [Eng.  needs;    -ly.}    Neces- 

sarily, ol  necessity. 

"  And  ntvdiiii  to  the  southern  fletda  wilt  nuL~ 

Itrayt.jii  :  P-ttt-tr^il;  lvi:l.  rl. 

need'-jr,  'nedl,  'ned-y,a.  [Eng.  need ;  -y.] 
1.  In  need  or  necessity;   necessitous,  dis- 
tressed, poor,  indigent. 

"  Tbo  bre^ul  of  tbu  tumii/  Is  the  life  of  the  poor.'— 

Fri/th:  Workct.  p.  SI. 

*2.  Necessary,  needful,  requisite. 

"  stored  with  com  to  make  your  needy  ))r«ul." 
Skaknp. :  Periolm,  1.  i. 

*  need'-j?-hood,  s.    [Eng.  needy;  -hmd.]    A 
state  of  want,  need. 

"  Fluur  of  f  une'balls.  that's  too  good. 
For  a  miui  lo  rieedv^imii." 

Uerricit :  The  Beggar  to  Mob. 

'neeld,  s.    [Nehdle.] 

'neclo,  5.    (Needle,  s.] 

neel'-ghau,  s.    [Nvloao.] 

neem,  *  nim,  s.    (Bengalee,  Hind.,  &c.]  (See 

COIIIpuUud.J 

neem-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Melia  AzadiracTUa,  or  AzcuUrachta 
iwiica,  an  Indian  tree  having  unequally 
pinnate  leaves  with  oblique  leaflets,  the 
Bowers  in  panicles,  the  ovary  three-celled. 
Neem  trees  planted  around  bungalows  are 
said  to  be  favourable  to  health,  iieing  con- 
sidered sacred,  the  wood  is  made  into  id(»ls  in 
India;  it  is  also  used  for  ship-building,  furni- 
ture, &c.  The  young  trevs,  when  tapped, 
yield  a  saccharine  sap  or  toddy  which  is  an 
excellent  stuinachic.  An  oil  fioiu  the  pericarp 
is  bunied  in  lamps  and  used  in  soap-making  ; 
it  is  antiseptic  aiul  anthelmintic,  and  is  used 
also  in  leprosy.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  found  it  as 
efficacious  as  cod-liver  oil  in  cotisumiition  and 
scrofula.  The  gum  is  stimulant,  the  bark  is 
astringent,  tonii-,  au'l  antiperiodic  ;  it  is  use- 
ful in  intermittent  and  other  fevers.  The 
llintloos  eat  th**  leaves,  when  parched,  in 
curries,  and  make  them  into  poultices  for 
glandular  tumours,  or  apply  them  as  a  pulp 
insmill-pox.  (Calcutta  Eehiij.  Report.)  Called 
also  Margosa  tree. 

neep.  s.    [A.S.  na^;  Icel.  luepa;  Lat  n/ipus.) 
A  turnip. 


neer,  s.    [Neir.] 


ne'er,  adv.    [Never.] 

ne"er-bo-Uckit,  s.  Nothing  which  could 
b?  lirked  by  a  dog  or  cat ;  nothing  whatever. 

(Scotck.) 

ne'er-do-well,  a.  &  s. 

A.  A!^adJ.  :  Never  likely  to  do  well  or  re- 
form ;  past  mending  or  relorniation. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  never  likely  to 
do  Well ;  one  past  all  hopes  of  reformation  or 
meudiui,'. 

neej'-ber-ry,  s.    [Nasebkrrv.] 

*  nee^e,  "nese,  'neeze,  v.i.  [Dat.  nie:en ; 
Ger.  niesen  ;  O.  Icel.  hnjosa;  Icel,  hnerra;  Dan. 
nyse ;  Sw.  nysa.\     To  sneeze  (q. v.). 

"He  went  u[)  nml  strot'Ched  hlmsi'lf  upon  hlin  ;  and 
the  c))ti(l  neeted  Bvvm  times,  and  Opened  M»  eyes." — 
ihhfjilv.K.    (1611.J 

"neese,  s.     [NEiiSE,  v.]     A  sneeze  (q.v.). 

nee^e'-wdrt,  b.    [Sneezrwort.] 

'neo^'  Ing.  'nosing,  "ncs-lnge.s.  [Neese, 

v.]     A  sneezing. 

"  Ry  hi*  neeMngn  a  Hftht  doth  ithlne,  and  ht«  eyps  are 
Ilku  tliu  oyelldH  ul  the  luoruiug."— /oft  xll.  IS.    (lOU.) 

'neeve,  s.    [Neaf.] 

no  6x'-e-ftt  rdg^-no,  phT.    [Lat.  =  let  him 

not  go  out  of  the  kingdom.) 

Law  :  A  writ  to  restrain  a  [K-rson  from  leav- 
ing the  country,  originally  ai>plieablo  to  pur- 
poses of  state;  now  an  ordinary  process  v{ 
courts  of  equity,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  olitaiidng  bail  or  socurity  to  abide  a  <lecrce. 

•nei;  ».     [Fr]     [Nave  (2).] 

*  no'-fSind,  *  nfi-f&n'-dofis.  a.  (Lat.  nf/an- 
dus  =  not  to  \m>  spoken  or  utti'red  :  m  =  ui't, 
nnd/uH'/iw  =fut.  imrt.  ot/or  ~  to  sneak.)  Not 
to  bu  epokoD,  uttered,  or  mentioned  ;  abomin- 
able. 

"Tlio  moet  nx/'irufoiu  hluhtroiuinn  anithiit  tbe  Ua> 
J«Bty  ou  high.'— Ltflton  Mather:  A  l/Ucnurmon  WUch- 
erafl  (fd.  Te«»|,  p.  ». 


ne-f^'-i-ous,  o.  |i-at.  tw/units,  from  nefas 
=  that  winch  is  contrary  to  divine  law,  im- 
piety.) Wicked'in  the  extreme;  al>omiuabl^ 
infamous,  atrocious. 

"  For  their  own  Dcfariooa  endB, 
Tread  upon  Freedom  ami  l>«i  fncnds.' 

C'uf>/UMyA<i>t .    WUOi. 

ne-liir'-i-ous-lSr,  adr.  (Eng.  lu/arious:  -ly.] 
In  a  nefarious  manner  ;  with  extreme  wicked- 
ness :  ahoniiiiably,  atrociously. 

'•Thu«  nr/-rif)ui/g  roti'd  and  denpolled  of  bit 
honour."—  WvoU :  Athena*  Ozotl,  p.  S'JU 

ne-£ir'-I'OUS-ncss,  s.  (Eng.  nefarious; 
-tu-i^.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Iwing  nefari- 
ous; extreme  wickedness;  atrociousness. 

"  no'-f^t,  o.  [Lat.  nefastus.]  Wicked,  un- 
lawful, detestable,  vile. 

"Monstcn  ao  nefiut  aud  so  fiaciUovu."— ^yUOfi; 
Ccutori*.  pt.  3L,  cb.  L 

ner-{e-dief-fite,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  .\u  amorphous  mineral  resembling 
llthomarge.  Hardness,  1*15;  sp.  gr.  2*^35; 
fracture,  conchoitlal  ;  colour,  white  to  red- 
rose  ;  opaque  ;  feel,  gre:isy.  Analysesdiscord* 
ant,  but  the  mean  of  several  agrees  with  the 
formula  IlgMgAlay  iflOiy.  Belongs  to  the  group 
of  clays. 

neft,  s.    [Ktym.  doubtfuLJ 
neft-oil,  5. 

Chem. :  A  mineral  oil  extracted  from  shale 
found  in  Hungary  and  tlie  C;ispian  Sea.  It 
contains  forty  per  cent,  of  crude  paralhu. 

*  ne'-gant,  s.  [Lat.  negans,  pr.  par.  of  nego 
—  to  (feny.J    One  who  denies. 

"The  afBniiiitits  .  .  .  were  ahnost  trcMe  eomanvM 
were  the  ne<jantt."—Stryfie :  Cranm*:r.  lik.  li..  cb.  iv. 

ne-ga'-tion,  *ne-ga-ci-on,  s.  [Ft.,  from 
Lat.  negatioMm,  ace.  of  negaiio—o.  denying, 
a  refusid,  from  negatwi,  pa.  par.  of  nef)o=.U> 
deny,  from  ne  =  not,  and  aio  =■  to  say.) 

1.  Ord.  Ixtn^.  :  A  denial ;  a  declaration  that 
something  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  or  will  not 
be.    (The  opposite  to  a^ffii-viation.) 

"  But  I  founde  tht>rin  no  au«wcre  appovntcd  to  be 
luii'le  to  them  wbychc  receyvtd  tliat  orJre,  ncytlter 
by  atfynimciou  nor  yut   negation."— Bal« :   Apclogi4, 

p.  la. 

2.  Logic :  (See  extract). 

"Negation  Is  the  abitence  of  that  which  do«s  not 
natunilly  belimtr  t«i  tlie  thing  we  nre  H|x.-iikhig  of.  or 
which  lifLs  no  rijjht,  oliligatioa,  or  necessity  to  be 
Vr«3ontwith  It  ;  as  wIkmi  ive  say  ii  stone  is  luiu)iiiiiit«, 
or  blind,  or  deaif,  that  la,  haa  no  lifo.  nor  fiight.  uor 
bearing  ;  or  when  we  Bay  a  carpirnter  or  a  tlstiemian 
la  unlearned,  the^ie  are  mere  negatima."—  WaUt  : 
Loffic,  ptv  1.,  ch.  ii.,  5  8. 

^  Cout'«rsio(i  by  Negation : 

Logic  :  (Coktraposition). 

ne-ga'-tion-l8t,  s.  [Eng.  negation;  -ist.] 
One  who  denies  the  truth  and,  by  implication, 
the  beneficent  ellects  of  Clnistiaiiity,  or  of 
any  other  religion  named. 

■'  In  everything  cbaractoristic  of  the  creed  of  Chrli- 
tfliidont  lie  WHS  a  ttioruughgoiuif  negntionitt.  He  ad- 
mitlcd  iK-lllirr  its  truth  uor  lU  utility."— ^Utfrary 
n'orW.  Ftb.  3,  1892. 

neg'-a-tlve,  *neg-a-tlf;  a.  &  s.  [Fr,  niga- 
ti/;  fiom  Lat.  mgatirus ;  from  negatua,  p.-., 
par.  of  nego^  to  deny;  Ital.  &  tip.  n«gativo.\ 

A.  As  culjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Containing,  declaring,  or  implying  denial 
or  negation  ;  negatory.  (The  opposite  to  ajffir- 
niative.) 

"I  Mso  no  Inconvenience  that  ma/  Iniu*  Mtbcr  ot 
the  Hf1)rnintiv(<  or  ttrt/>tiire  ui-iulon.  —noiinihtd:  D*. 
toription  qf  Ireland,  oh.  11. 

2.  Implying  or  expressing  refusal ;  re(\islng 
astient ;  expressing  the  answer  no  to  a  roquett : 
as,  Hf  gave  tne  a  nrgnlive  fkudwov. 

*  3.  Denying,  refusing. 

"  If  thou  wilt  ponfflia 
Or  elM  b«  Itupudontly  neifiMr*. 

.SA.il.«/>.      >(  lri/«r'«  ral«,  1.  S. 

4.  Containing  assertions  <ir  mnrked  by  onds- 
Bions  which  involve  <lcnial  or  t«nd  tn  the 
direction  of  denial  without  directly  denying 
or  controverting^;  Indirect;  thn  opix»8lt«  to 
posUiv*  :  u,  a  ri/;;a/fi"  argument 

"  Wo  hare  n*jati»e  naiiiM,  which  itAiid  not  directly 
for  poaiLlVo  Idtvw.  but  fi-  Uirlr  hImpik*-.  «uch  ai  iQ- 
■tpld.  allrnc*.  nihil,  Ac.**-  'A>eke  :  Human  Cnderttand- 
tnff.  l>k.  n.,  oh.  vlll. 

5.  Having  the  power  of  restniining  or  with- 
holding by  reftising  consent ;  having  the  power 
or  righl  of  vet-'^>. 

"  Dmylnu  nii>iuiy  imwer  of  a  n<vnrffw>  volma«  king, 
tlipy  am  ii..t  aiih»iii«>il  to  •«wk  tu  dwiirlre  me  ol  Lh« 
llUrly  --t  >i*inir  my  rnufni  with  a  K*»d  conMlcncft,  "— 
King  rtiarlei.    A'Uon  /kuiJtice. 


b6U,  b^S^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  oat,  90II,  ohorus,  fhln,  ben«h ;  go,  ftem  ;  thin,  %hia ;  sin,  09  ; 
Hilan,  -tion  =  sbon.    -tlon,  -sion  =  ahUn ;  -t^on,  -^ ion  -  zhun.    -olous,  -tlou«,  -slous  - 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    -lAff. 
•has.    -ble,  -die,  iic  —  t>9l.  d^L 
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negative— negligently 


II.  Phot. :  Applied  to  a  picture  in  which  the 
lights  and  sliades  are  exactly  the  opposite  of 
those  in  nature.     [B.  II.  2.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  pro]iosition  by  which  something  is 
denied ;  a  negative  proposition  ;  an  opposite 
or  contradictory  term  or  conception. 

"  The  positive  iind  the  negative  are  set  hefore  the 
mind  fur  its  choice,  and  it  cLusea  the  neffatioe.' — Ed- 
vards :  Freedom  of  tha  Wdl,  pt  i.,  §  1. 

2.  A  word  expressing  or  implying  denial  or 
refusal  :  as,  no,  not. 

3.  The  right  or  power  of  restraining  or  with- 
holding by  refusing  consent ;  the  right  or 
powei'  of  veto  ;  a  veto. 

i.  That  side  of  a  question  which  denies  or 
refuses ;  a  decision  or  answer  expressing  or 
declaring  negation  or  refusal. 

"It    ie   generally    held    In    the   negative." — South: 
Sennoiis.  vol.  v..  3er.  4. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect. :  The  metal  or  equivalent  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  positive  in  the  voltaic  batlorv. 
The  negative  may  be  coke,  carbon,  silver,  jilat- 
inum,  or  copper,  and  forms  the  cathode  (q.v.). 

2.  Phot.  :  A  picture  upon  glass,  in  whicli 
the  lights  and  sliades  of  the  mndcl  aie  exactly 
reversed  ;  the  actual  shades  being  represented 
by  the  transparent  glass,  the  lights  of  the 
object  appearing  dark.  The  negative  is  used 
to  obtain  positives  by  being  laid  upon  a  sen- 
sitive surface,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the 
rays  of  light  passing  through  the  glass.  The 
rays,  being  but  little  impeded  by  the  trans- 
parent portions,  affect  the  prepai-ation  under- 
neath ;  while  "inder  the  opaque  portions  (the 
high  lights  of  the  original),  the  sensitive 
material  remains  unaUered. 

negative-bath,  ^^ 

Phot. :  A  sidution  of  silver  nitrate  in  dis- 
tilled water,  averaging  thirty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  with  a  trace  of  silver  iodide,  used  to 
excite  collodion  plates  for  taking  negatives. 
It  may  be  acid,  neutral  or  alkaline,  according 
to  circumstances.     [Bath,  B.  I.  4.] 

negative-crystal,  s. 

Crystalt.  :  An  enclosure  of  glass  in  another 
crystal,  and  assuming  the  form  of  the  latter. 
{Rutky:  Study  of  Hocks  (ed.  2iid),  p.  163.) 

negative-electricity,  5. 

Elect. :  The  electricity  developed  when  a 
Btick  of  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  with  flannel  or 
skin  ,  resinous  electricity.  It  is  denoted  by 
the  si^^n  minus  (  — ). 

negative -element,  s. 

Cliem.  :  The  element  which  is  disengaged  at 
the  positive  pole,  when  one  of  its  compounds 
is  decomposed  by  an  electric  curreut. 

negative-eyepiece,  5. 

Ojitk's :  The  Huygenian,  or  negative  eyepiece, 
is  the  usual  combination  of  lenses  at  the  eye- 
end  of  a  telescope  or  microscope.  It  was 
desii;ned  by  its  inventor  to  diminish  the 
spherical  aberration  by  jiroducing  tlie  re- 
fractions at  two  glances  instead  of  one,  and 
also  to  increase  the  tield  of  view.  It  consists 
of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  the  eye-glass,  and 
the  field-glass,  each  of  which  present  its  con- 
vex side  towards  the  object-glass. 

negative  -  exponent,  s.  The  same  as 
Negative-power  (q.v.).     [Exponent,  II.] 

negative -index,  s. 

Math.  :  In  logarithms  an  index  affected  with 
a  negative  siyn,  as  are  the  indices  of  the 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  less  than  unity. 

negative -pole,  s. 

Elect.  :  [Nkoative.  a.,  B.  11.  I.]. 
negative-power,  s.    [Power]. 
negative -pregnant,  s. 

Law:  A  negation  inijilying  also  an  affirma- 
tion, as  if  a  man,  being  impleaded  to  have 
done  a  thing,  denies  that  he  did  it  in  the 
manner  and  form  alleged,  thus  implying 
that  he  did  it  in  som'  form  or  other. 

negative-presi  ription,  s.   [Prescrip- 
tion]. 
negative-quantity,  s. 

Math. :  Any  quantity  preceded  by  the 
negative  sign  (— ). 

negative -radical,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term   wliich   may   be   applied  to 


any  group  of  two  or  more  atoms,  which  takes 
the  place  and  performs  the  functions  of  a 
negative  element  in  a  chemical  compound. 

negative-result,  s. 

Math.  :  The  result  of  any  analytical  opera- 
tion which  is  preceded  by  the  negative  sign. 

negative- sign,  $. 

Math. :  The  algebraic  sign  ( — ).  Also  called 
minus  (q.v.). 

negative-well,  s.  The  same  as  Drain- 
well  (q.v.). 

neg'-a-tive,  v.t.     [Negative,  a.] 

1.  To  disprove  ;  to  prove  the  contrary. 

"  The  want  of  a  corresponding  experience  Jic'iativea 
the  history."— JPales/ :  Evidences.    (Frep.  cuueid.J 

2.  To  reject  by  vote ;  to  reflise  to  sanction 
or  enact. 

'■  The  amendment  waa  nrgtttived  and  the  original 
reaulution  adopted,"— />ui7y  Telegraph,  Feb.  4,  18S5 

*  3.  To  render  harmless  or  ineffective ;  to 
neutralize. 

"Tlie  wash  that  niicht  have  damnged  the  start  of 
the  Thames  crew  was  happily  negitivrl  by  the  Inert 
hull  of  the  lumberiti^  barge,'  —Daiiy  Telegraph, 
Sept.  IS.  1882. 

neg'-a-tive-ly',  adv.     [Eng.  negative;  -ly.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  In  a  negative  manner;  with  denial  or 
refusal. 

■South  :  Sermom, 

2.  In  a  manner  implying  the  absence  of 
something  ;  indirectly  ;  not  positively. 

"We  wiM  not . .  .  argue  from  Scriptures  ne<tativt!y.' 
—  Bishop  Hall  :  ApoJogie  agninxt  BroumUt».  |  20. 

II.  Ehct. :  With  negative  electrit^ity  :  as,  a 
body  negatively  electrified. 

•neg'-a-tive-neas,  s.  [Eng.  negative;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  negative  ;  nega- 
tion. 

*  neg'-a-tiv-ist,  s.  [Bn^.  negativ{e) ;  -ist.]  A 
sportive  coinage  symmetrical  with  and  op- 
posed to  Positivists. 

"There  are  among  ub.  for  example,  acientiflc  eentle. 
men  who  style  themselves  Pf>9itivi9ta.  but  who  are 
actually  Negativiat*.' — Mortimer  Coltini :  Thoughts  in 
my  Garden,  ii,  16. 

*  neg-a-tiv'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  negatitie);  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  negative;  nega- 
tiveness. 

*  neg'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  negatori^is,  from 
negatus,  pa.  par.  of  ne^o  =  to  deny ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  negatorio ;  Fr.  negatoire.]  Expressing 
denial  or  refusal ;  denying. 

"  With  negatory  resiKinse  from  all  (quarters." — Car. 
lyhe  :  Letters  A  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  itL  230. 

neg-lect',  "neg-lecte,  v.t.  [Fr.  negliger; 
Ital.  nfgligere.]    [Neglect,  a.] 

1.  To  treat  without  regard  or  attention ;  to 
treat  carelessly  or  heedlessly ;  to  slight,  to 
desi'ise  ;  to  take  no  notice  of;  to  disregard; 
to  pass  over. 

"Neglect  me,  lose  me." 
Sfiaketif. :  Midsummer  A'igfit's  Dream,  i!.  1. 

2.  To  leave  undone  ;  to  pass  over  or  by  ;  to 
omit.    (Generally  followed  by  an  intiiiitive.) 


*  3.  To  cause  to  be  neglected,  omitted,  or 
deferred. 

"  Aly  absence  doth  neilect  uo  great  desiiju." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  4. 

*  neg-lect',   a.     [Lat.   neglectus,   \^a..   par.  of 

negligo  =  to  neglect  :  nee  =  nor,  not,  and  lego 
=  to  gather,  to  collect,  to  select.]  Neglected, 
omitted,  overlooked. 

"  Beciuse  It  should  not  be  neglect  or  left  undone."— 
Tyndall :   Workes,  p.  257. 

neg-lect',  5.    [Neglect,  v.] 

1.  Disregard,    slight,    omission ;    want   or 
failure  of  due  regard,  attention,  or  heed. 

*'  To  teU  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame. 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lo»t  her  as  we  cinie." 

Milton  •  Cotnus,  510 

2.  Omission  to  do  anything  which  should 
be  done  ;  carelessness. 

"  Which  out  of  my  ne-rlect  was  never  done.' 

Shakcsp.  :  Tteo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  V.  4. 

3.  Carelessness,      negligence  ;      neglectful 
habits. 

"  Age  breeds  neglect  in  all." 

Denham  :  Sophy,  iL  L 

4.  The  state  of  being  neglected  or  disre- 
garded. 

"Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect." 

Prior  :  Henry  A  Emma. 


*  neg-lect' -ed,  pa.  -par.  or  a.    [Neglict,  w.] 

*neg-lect'-ed-nes8,  s.  [Eng.  neglected; 
•mess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neglected. 

*neg-lect-er,  *  neg-lect'- or,  «.    [Eng. 

neglect ;  -cr.]     One  who  neglects. 

"  Cliristianity  has  backed  all  ita  precepts  with  etenul 
life  and  eternal  death  to  the  perlormcni  or  neglecton 
of  them."— South  :  Sermons,  vol.  viL.  aer  6. 

neg-lect-ful,  a.     [Eng.  negkct ;  -fuli^-^ 

1,  Heedless,  careless,  inattentive  ;  apt  to 
neglect  or  disregard ;  negligent ;  not  careful 
or  heedful.  (Followed  by  o/ before  the  object 
of  neglect.) 

"  The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglctful  o/btr  cnarms," 

Gnldtmilh  :  Deserted  Village. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  neglect  or  in- 
difference. 

"Shew  a  cold  and  neglectful  countenance  tc  than 
npon  doing  UL" — Locke :  On  Education. 

neg-lect'-ful-ly,  orft'.  [Eng.  neglectfid ;  -ly.] 
In  a  neglectful  manner;  with  neglect,  indif- 
ference, or  slighting. 

neg-lecf-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  neglectful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neglect- 
ful ;  negligence. 

neg*lect'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Neglect,  v.} 

*neg-lect'-ing-ly,adr.  [Eng.  neglecting ;-ly.'\ 
With  neglect  or  inditference ;  neglectfully, 
carelesslv,  heedlessly.  (Shakesp. :  1  Henry 
11'.,  i.  3.) 

*  neg-lec'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  neglectio,  from  neg- 
lectus,  pa.  par.  of  hc(7Ui;o  =  to  neglect  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  negligent  or 
neglectful ;  want  of  care  ;  negligence ;  neglect- 
fulness. 

"Sleeping  neglection  doth  betrav  to  loss 
The  cuuiiuesta  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror." 

Shtikesp.:  1  Henry  VI.,  It.  a 

*  neg-lect'-ive,  o.  [Eng.  n£glect;  -ive.]  Neg- 
ligent, neglectful,  heedless,  regardless. 

"Not  wholly  stupid  and  neijlrctive  of  the  public 
■p&^e.  "Sing  Charles  :  Eik^^n  B'tiUike. 

neg'-li-gee  (gee  as  zha),  s.      [Fr.  negligif 

pa.  par.  of  negliger  =  to  neglect  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  easy  or  unceremonious  dress ;  un- 
dress;  specif.,  a  kind  of  loose  gown  formerly 
worn  by  ladies. 

2.  A  long  necklace  usually  made  of  coral. 
(iS  tjn  7710  uds.) 

neg'-li-gen9e,  *  neg  -li-gen-9y,  *  neo- 
Cly-gence,  s.  [Fr.  ncnUgeiice,  from  Lat. 
negligentia,  from  negligcns  =  negligent  (q.v.); 
Sp.  negligencia  ;  Ital.  neghgenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  negli^^ent; 
neglei  tfulness  ;  neglect  or  omission  to  do  tli;it 
which  ought  to  be  done  ;  a  habit  of  neglecting 
or  omitting  to  do  things  through  carelessness 
or  design. 

2.  An  act  of  neglect,  carelessness,  or  negli- 
gence. 

"0  negligence 
Fit  for  a  fool."  Shakesp.:  SenryrilL.MUl. 

*  3.  Disregard,  slight,  contempt,  neglect 

"  Both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence." 

Shakesp  :  Hamltt.  iv.  B. 

neg'-li-gent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  negligent 
(u'-iiit.  ul'g/igentis),  pr.  par.  of  negligo=  to 
neglect  (q.\ .) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  negligeute.] 

1.  Careless,  heedless,  neglectful ;  apt  to 
neglect  or  omit  that  which  ought  to  he  done 
or  attended  to  ;  inattentive.  (Followed  by  oj 
before  the  object  of  neglect  when  expressed.) 

"  My  sons,  be  not  now  negligent ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  stiud  before  him."— 2  Chron.  xnix.  IL. 

2.  Characterized  by  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence ;  careless. 

"O  negligent  and  heedless  discipline. 
How  are  we  park'd  and  bounded  in  a  pale," 

Shakesp.:  I  Henry  VI..  ir.  1 

3.  Scornfully  regardless  or  heedless  ;  de 
spising. 

"  And  be  thon  negligent  of  fame."         Sieifl :  MisoeL 

negligent-escape,  s. 

Laiv:  The  escape  from  the  custody  of  the 
shei-iff  or  other  officer. 

neg'-li-gent-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  negligent ;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  negligent,  careless,  or  heedless 
manner ;  without  care  or  heed :  without 
exactness ;  heedlessly. 

"  Britain  1  whose  genius  is  In  verse  express'd. 
Bold  and  aublime,  hut  neglignUly  di-esa'd." 

Waller  :    Upon  (he  Earl  qf  Roscommon. 

2.  In  a  manner    indicating   or   expressing 


fite.  lat.  fSxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  po^ 
or*  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    S9»  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw«  . 
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Alight,  disrespect,  or  disregard  of  anything ; 

slightingly. 

•  neff'-Ug-i-ble,  o.  [Lat.  n(gligo  =  to  neg- 
k'Ll.]  Capable  of  being  neglected  or  disre- 
garded ;  applied  to  anything  which  niay  be 
neglected  or  left  out  of  consideration,  as  au 
inlinit«ly  small  quantity  in  mathematics. 

•ne-gdco',  s.  [Lat.  negotium  =  busineas-J 
Business,  occupation,  employment.    (NEao- 

TIATt:.) 

"Why  m»y  wb  not  say  n^oe*  from  necottum,  as 
well  n»  commerce  frum  commercluin,  aikI  palace  from 
palatiuinT"— fl*«t;«jr.-  DUtertation  upon  J'hatarit. 
fPret  p.  54.  > 

■S-go'-yi-ate  (or  9  as  sh),  v.i.  &  v.t.    IN'e- 

OOTlATK.j 

ne-go-^i-a'-tloD  (or  9  as  Bb),  s.    (Neootia- 

TIUN.J 

nc-go  -^i-a-tor  (or  9  as  sli},^.  [Neootiatob.] 

•  ne-go-ti-a-bil'-i-tj^  (ti  as  slii).  &  [Fn-. 
negotiable  ;  '-ity.]  Tlie  quality  or  staU?  of  being 
negotiable  or  transferable  by  assignment. 

ne-g6'-ti~a-ble  (tl  as  shi)*  a.  [Fr.,  Ital. 
nfg<>:inbile;  S\>.  negiKiable.]  Capable  of  being 
negutiattd  ;  transferable  by  assignment  fmni 
the  owner  to  another  person  so  as  to  vejit  the 
property  in  the  assignee  :  as,  a  negotiable  bill 
of  exchange. 

negotiable    paper,    negotiable 

instrument,  n  Au  mbtiument,  tlie  right 
of  action  upon  «hi.  h  i?.,  Iiy  eirepti'Ui  frnni  the 
common  rule,  freely  assignable  from  one  to 
another ;  such  as  bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory notes. 

•  ne-go'-ti-ant  (tl  as  Bhi),  «.  [Lat  nego- 
tiuns,  pr,  par.  of  iiegotior  —  io  transact  busi- 
ness,]     One  who  negotiates ;   a  negotiator. 

l>iEGOTIATE.J 

"  .\c)ba»Mi(lon.  negotiantt.  .  .  .  must  qm  great  n- 
•pert."— A'aVrijA  :  Arta  o/  Empire,  ch.  xxT. 

nS-go'-tl-ate  (tl  as  sbi),  ne-go'-^i-ate  (or 
fi  as  sbi),  v.i.  &  t.  ILat.  negotiatus,  pa.  par, 
of  firgotior  =  to  transact  business;  negotium  — 
business,  occupation  :  neg-  for  nec=  not,  nor, 
and  o(t»7n.=  leisure ;  Fr.  negoder;  8p.  nego- 
tiar ;  Ital,  lugoziare.'] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  carry  on  business  or  trade ;  to 
traffic  ;  to  deal. 

"They  that  received  the  talelita  to  negotiate  with, 
dtd  aU  <if  them,  ezce|>t  oue,  make  i>rotlt  ui  tbeiu.'*— 
BammoinL 

2.  To  treat  with  another  or  others  respect- 
ing the  purclia.se  and  sale  of  anything ;  to 
bargain  ;  to  enter  into  or  carry  un  ncgtitia- 
tions  or  matters  of  business. 

3.  To  carry  on  diplomatic  negotiations  or  in- 
tercourse with  another,  as  resjiecting  a  treaty, 
a  league,  a  jKace,  &c, ;  to  treat  diploniaticiiUy. 

"Thi-  li)torc«U  o(  thoM  with  whom  he  negotiated," 
— SliiKU :  portuffueu  Empire  in  Aiia, 

i.  To  carry  on  communications  generally ; 
to  act  as  a  go-between. 

•5.  To  intrigue,  to  be  busy. 

"Slie  WM  a  liuay  negotiating  yrouiKXx.' —Bacon  : 
Benry  VII .  p.  -.M. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  enter  into  or  carry  on  negotiations 
concerning  ;  to  procure  or  bring  about  by  ne- 
gotiation. 

"That  weighty  business  to  negotiate." 

Jirayt--u  :  Uarona'  Wan,  bk.  Ifl. 

2.  To  pass  in  the  way  of  business  ;  to  put 
lnt'>  circulation. 

3.  Tn  jtass  over ;  to  accomi»lish  in  jumping 
^Rticing  Sl'ing.) 

aS  go  ti-a'-tion  (ti  as  sbi).  no-go-^l-a- 

tlon  (or  9!  :is  sbi),  5.    [  1- r.  negociution,  from 
Lat.    iif(ioti(itinHi-in,   accUH.    of  netjutiatio  —  ;i 
transaction  of  business;  Sp.  negocuxcion;  Ital, 
%ego:iiuione.] 
•1.  Business,  trading,  affair. 

"In  nil  »r<tofiation»  of  <IHncuItlo,  a  mail  may  ii<t 
look  tiiMoweaiiU  rea^io  at  oiicv.'— Auoon  /  Euayt  i" 
/trg<,ii-iti»g. 

2.  The  act  of  negotiating,  or  treating  with 
another  rcsprcting  tlie  purchase  and  side  of 
aaij  thing  ;  bai-gaining,  trc/ity, 

3.  Tlie  treating  of  govemmenta  by  lln-ir 
agents,  resperting  international  questions : 
as,  tlie  making  of  treaties,  the  entt^ring  into  a 
league,  the  making  of  I'caci-,  &c. ;  the  trnnsne- 
tionofbuslne.ss  Ix'twecn  nations  by  their  agcntJi. 


4.  The  course  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  or 
followed  by  the  holder  nf  a  bill  to  piocnre 
aoecptvice  of  it,  and  payment  wlien  it  falls 
due. 

ne-;g6'-tl-a-tdr  (ti  as  shI),  ne-g6'-9i-a- 

tdr  (or  fi  as  Shi),  s.  [L;it.  nrgoiuUor;  Kr. 
mil'ttialeur.]  One  who  negotiates;  one  who 
treats  with  others,  either  as  principal  or  agent 
for  another;  one  who  conducts  negotiations. 
INegotiate,  a.  3.J 

"The  hinti'UHue  of  Rome,  Indeed,  ,  .  .  was  atlll.  lu 
many  \m.Tl»  vt  Euroi>v,  kIukmc  in(ti)iiiciiK.%blr  t>  % 
truveller  or  negoltator.'—MacatUuy :  Jlnt.  Eu<j.,  ch.  ni. 

ne-gO-tl-a-tor-^  (tl  as  shl), a.  [Lat  nego. 
tiutuHus.]  rertaiumg  or  relating  to  negotia- 
tion. 

"  nc-go'-ti-a-trix  (tl  as  sliJ),  s.  [Lat.]  A 
woman  who  negotiates. 

•  ne-gd-tl-6s-i-ty  (ti  as  shi),  s.    [Lat.  ?«- 

gotiosittvs,  from  negutiitsus  =  busy,]  The  stn-itc 
of  being  engaged  in  business  ;  active  employ- 
ment in    business  ;    uegotiousness.      [Nego- 

TIOUS.] 

"And  were  this  possllile,  yet  woald  such  Infinite 
negoti-ititi/  hv  vory  mieiisy  and  distractlous  to  it."— 
Oudwortli :  Intel.  Syttem,  )},  884. 

•  ne-go'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  negotiosus.  from  7ic- 
go(((i»i  =  l>usiness,]  Busy;  engrossed  or  ab- 
soibed  in  business  ;  fully  employed,  active  in 
business, 

"  Sniiio  servants  .  .  .  are  very  nimble  and  negotiout." 
—lio-ji-rs. 

*ne-gd'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng,  negotious  ; 
-'ass. J  Active  emplnyuient ;  activity,  nego- 
tiosity. 

"God  needs  not  our  nesjotioutntu.  or  double  dili- 
gence, to  bring  his  ni;%tt«r8  to  pass.' — Rogert:  Aoo- 
Ttian  the  Syrian,  \i.  006, 

ne'-gress,  s.     [Negro.]    A  female  negro. 

ne-gril'-16»  $.  [Sp.,  a  dimin.  from  jwgro 
(q-v.).j 

Anthrop:  Lit.,  a  small  or  young  negro. 
Pickering  uses  it  almost.  If  not  exactly,  as  a 
synonym  of  Negrito  (q,v.). 

"  The  A'cgriUo  race  hiw  much  the  same  complexion 
aa  the  Papium.  but  dilfi-rs  iu  the  diiiiinutive  stAtuie, 
tbti  general  atisence  of  a  btiMrd,  the  ijrujectiiii;  uf  the 
lower  part  of  the  inclined  prullle,  ana  the  exuggenited 
negro  features."— C.  Pickering :  Jiacce  of  Man,  p,  ITS. 

ne-gri'-td,  s.    [Sp.,  dimin,  from  negro  (q.v.).] 
Anthrop.:  One  of  the  divisions  of  Huxley's 
Nci^roid  race. 

ne'-grro,  •  ne-ger,  $.  &  a.     [Sp.  negro  =  a 
black   man,  from  Lat.  niyrunt,  accus.  of  7a3t'r 
=  black  ;  Ital,,  Sp.,  &  Port,  negro ;  Fr.  negre.] 
A.  As  sub^antive : 

Anthrop,:  The  distinctly  dark,  as  opposed 
to  the  fair,  yellow,  and  brown  varieties  of  man- 
kind. Their  original  home  was  probably  all 
Afrit^a  south  of  tlic  Sahara,  India  south  of  tlie 
Indo-Gungetic  plains,  Malaysia.and  the  greater 
paii.  of  Australasia.  In  early  and  middle 
Tertiary  times  this  tract  was  probably  broken 
u])  by  the  sea,  and  the  disapiiearance  of  the 
region  named  by  Sclater  Lemuiia.  Negroes 
fall  naturally  into  two  great  divisions  :  (1) 
African  Negroes,  (2)  Pajmans  or  Melanesians. 
Prof.  A.  H.  Keane  (Enq/c.  Brit,,  ed,  «tli,  xvii. 
31(j-:i20)  makes  four  sub-divisions  of  African 
Negroes,  according  to  locality  :  (1)  West 
Soudan  ancl  Guinea;  (2)  Central  Soudan  and 
Chad  Uasin  ;  (3)  East  Soudan  and  Upper  Nile  ; 
(4)  South  Africji.  He  estimates  their  number 
at  KtO.OUO.UOO,  with  probably  '20,000,0UO  full- 
blood  or  half-caste  negroes,  cither  slaves  or 
desci-ndants  of  slaves,  cbielly  tn  tropic;il  or 
sub-tropical  America,  and  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  chief  anatomical  and  physioii.- 
gical  points  in  which  the  Negro  diflera  most 
from  his  own  congeners  : 

L  Tlu-  (ihiiormal  leuttth  of  thoarm.  •omctlmcs  rc.ich- 
liig  to  ttm  kiiui-iHin. 

2.  I'ri'y;natlilNiit  (Factnl  Angle  TO",  in  Caucualan  fiS*), 

A.  Wriiiht  of  brain,  &&  oz.  |iu  K'^ifa  ^'0  ox.,  avrniKc 
Kiiropuin,  M  ox.|. 

4.  bull  bluck  eye.  black  Irln.  nud  yellowish  sclerotic 
CI -at. 

■  Hhort,  flnt,  snub  noie.  hroml  at  extremity,  with 
diliili'.l  iKiHtriln  nixl  c<>ii.'nv<>  rl<lt:<' 

a.    Ihi<k,  iiriitriKlliiK  ll|ui.  nli'iHini;  Inner  surface. 

7.  Very  liir«o  /.yifuniHtU-  ar.  hi'% 

8,  Kxcci-itiiiKly  thick  cntuknin,  enabling  hltn  to  use 
the  liriul  lui  i\  wt'niHiii  of  iitt^x.-k. 

u.  Wivtk  lower  IiiiiImi.  tirniiiinthifr  In  a  bnuwl.  flat 
fo<it.  with  low  ln'it4:ii,  nrojci'tliitf  and  sumewbal  pro> 
h.ii"lle  i.'r.-«t  t"''.  aii.l  "lark  h.-rl?' 

IK.  roiiiiik'xlDn  (Ici'ti  hrnwii.  Mtu-kUh,  nrrren  bliu-k, 
not  due  U>  any  n|M-rlnl  |>lt(iiivi>t.  but  tit  the  ifn-nii-r 
abundance  o(  colouring  matt«r  lu  the  Malplttblaii  niu- 
ovus  nienilinuic. 

11,  Short,  bloi'k  hair,  dUtlnrtly  woolly,  notfrlxily. 

12.  Thick  eptdeniiU.  c<xil.  soft,  and  v«ivety.  niuetly 


hairteM,  and  emitting  a  peculiar  uduur,  described  b> 
Pruner  Bry  as  hiniiic. 

\X  Krmue  of  nit-dium  height,  thn»*n  stituewhat  oul 
of  the  perpendicular  by  ttic  shni>e  of  tha  [>elvia,  tba 
■pine.  Oie  backwAixi  prujecttou  uf  the  beau,  aud  tha 
whole  Hiitttomlcal  structurv. 

14.  The  cranial  suturcK.  which  clove  much  earlier  ia 
the  Neffro  thim  In  other  mci.»>. 

B.  As  adj.:  rertaining  or  relating  to  ne- 
groes ;  black  :  as,  a  nt^ro  race. 

negro-bat,  «. 

ZooL  :  Vcsi>erugo  maurus^  a  vespertilionine 
bat,  with  an  extremely  wide  geograpliical 
range,  being  found  along  the  axis  of  elevation 
in  the  Old  World,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  China, 
extruding  southwanis  into  India,  Cochin 
China,  and  Java.  The  fur  is  sooty-brown  or 
deep  black,  tipped  with  gray. 

negro-cachexy,  s.    (Dikt-eatino.J 

negro  coffee,  s. 

Cfiem.  :  The  seeds  of  Cassia  occidentalis. 
They  have  a  pui-gntive  actum,  but  lose  this 
property  in  the  roasting.    [Cassia.] 

negro-corn,  s. 

hot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Turkish  millet. 

negro-fly,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  black  dipterous  insect,  Psila 
Hosie.     Called  also  Carrot-tly. 

negro  guinea  com,  s. 

But.  :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Indian  Mil- 
let, Sorgkum  vulgare. 

negro-head,  s,  A  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  tobacco,  prei^red  by  softening  with  mo- 
lasses, and  then  pressing  it  into  cakes. 

Negro-head  maul :  A  maul  hewn  from  a  single 
block  of  woimI,    (Avierican.) 

negro-monkey,  5. 

ZooL:  SeninopitliecKS  maums;  the  specific 
name  has  reference  to  its  colour,  an  intense 
black  ;  lialtitit,  the  Javanese  forests.  It  la 
hunted  f^)r  its  fur. 

negro-tamarin,  s. 

ZouL  :  MiiUts  urgulas,  from  the  region  of  the 
Amazou.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
with  a  tail  nearly  twice  as  loiiu.  The  fur  in 
black,  with  a  reddish-brown  strt-ak  down  the 
mitidle  of  the  back.  It  is  of  a  low  type  of  in- 
telligence, but  some  becomes  tame  and  fami- 
liar.   [Midas.] 

negro*8-head,  s. 

Bol. :    The  Ivory   Palm,  Phyteh'phas  macro- 
carpa,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit. 
Neijro's-head  palm:  [Neoro's-head]. 

ne'  groid,  no' gr5  5id,  a.  Kcsombling 
negides;  liavinK  Ihi'  c ha ract eristics  of  the 
negro  type, 

Kegroid-race,  s, 

Anthrop. :  A  term  used  In  the  same  sense  aa 
the  "Negro"  of  other  authropuln^ists.  Tbo 
Negroid  type  is  j'limaiily  rep  rest- ntt^d  by  the 
Negro  of  Africa  br'twc-n  the  Sahara  and  the 
Cape  district,  including  Madai^'uscar.  Two 
imporUint  families  are  classed  in  this  system. 

(1)  The  Bushmen  of  South  Afiica,  diminu- 
tive in  stature,  and  of  yellowish-brown  com- 
plexion. (The  Hottentot  is  supposed  t«  be 
the  result  of  crossing  between  the  Bushman 
and  the  oniinary  Negroid.) 

(2)  Negritoes  of  the  Ainlaman  Islands,  the 
Peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  rhilipnine,  and 
other  islands  to  New  California  and  Tasmania. 
They  are  mostly  dolichoee[)halic,  with  dark 
skins  and  wo(dly  hair.  In  various  districts 
tiiey  tend  towards  other  types,  and  show 
traces  of  mixture.  (Jotmt.  Ethnol.  Sac.,  18T0, 
40f.,  4Hii.) 

ne-gr6i'-dal,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

negro. 

nd'-g^TO  isni«  ».  A  pt'cullarity,  as  tn  pro- 
iiiiiKiaiioii.  gmmmiu-,  did  ion  or  U<havii»r. 
cbaiacleiihlic  of  the  m-gio.  ei^iH-cndly  in  tin- 
southern  L'nitod  Studit, 

Ne'-gro-l&nd,  .*.    [Eng.  negro,  md  land.] 
Orog.  d^  A  nth  rop, :  That  part  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  south  of  Sahara. 

^-1., .,  ..  ._,.  \\tpT9  any 

■  ntiy  ».irt  in 
1  iiirtuudan 
/■'-./.  A.  U. 


•■Archlt. 
niotinnirii' 


und.T  lia.. 
Krane,  tn  /v< 


no'-gro  loid,  n.  [Kng.  nefjro;  I  connect.,  ■nil 
(ir.  (^Aof  (rM/iu)  =  ap|>oannco.]  Thu  same  aa 
Nkoroiu((|.v.). 


b6il,  hS^ ;  p6dt,  j6^l ;  oat.  90!!,  choms,  9hln,  bench  :  go,  i^em ;  thin,  \h\m :  sin.  a^  :  expoot,  yonophon,  e^lst.   ph  ^  £ 

-cian,  -tlan  =  ahan.    -tlon,    slon  —  shun ;    t^lon,    ^lon  —  zhiin.    -olous,  -tlous.  -slous     shus.    -bin,  -die,  k>\      hoL  d^L 
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negromancer— nelve 


*"ne-gro-inan-cer,  s.    [Necromancer.] 
»ne-gro-man-cy, «.    [Neokomancy.] 
Qe-gun'-^i-um,  s.     [Etym.  unknown.    (Pax- 
ton.)] 

B'lt.  :  Box-elder  ;  a  genu*  of  Aceraceae,  dis- 
tinguislied  fium  At-er  by  its  apetalous  dicE- 
cious  flowers  and  its  ptniiat*  leaves.  Nerrn^L- 
dium  amiricaitum,  tlie  Black  Ash  of  America, 
has  been  introduced  into  Britain. 

ne-gus  (1),  s.  [Called  after  Colonel  Francis 
Nej,'iis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  is  reported  to  Jiave  been  the  first  to 
mingle  the  bLvera:^e  now  named  after  him.] 
A  lieverage  composed  of  wine,  water,  sugar, 
and  spice. 

He  -gus  (2),  ».  [Abyssinian.]  The  sovereign 
of  Abyssinia, 

Ne-he-mi'-ata,  s.  [Heb.  rrpn?  (NecJihemiah) 
=  comforted  of  Jehovah  ;  Gr.  Nee/xias  (Nee- 
nrias).] 

Scrip,  Biography :  Three  persons  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture  :  one  who  came 
with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  2; 
Neh.  vii.  7)  ;  another,  the  son  of  Azbuk  (Neh. 
iii.  16);  and  lastly  the  celebrated  Jewish 
leader,  the  son  of  Hachaliah  (Neh.  i.  1),  and 
brother  of  Hanaai  (i.  2,  vii.  2),  In  ttie 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
lyongimanus,  king  or  emperor  of  Persia  (b.c. 
445),  he  was  cupbearer  to  the  monarch.  Ques- 
tioned aa  to  why  he  looked  sad,  he  replied 
that  his  sorrow  arose  from  the  reflection 
that  the  city  (Jerusalem),  the  place  of  his 
ancestors'  sepulchres,  lay  waste,  with  its  gates 
burnt  (Neh.  ii.  3).  He  requested  permission 
to  rebudd  the  city,  and  was  allowed  tempo- 
rary leave  of  absence  to  carry  out  the  project. 
Carrying  with  him  letters  from  the  king  de- 
signed to  secure  co-operation  from  various 
qu;irter3,  he  ]>roceeded  to  Jerusalem,  obtained 
zealous  assist;uice  from  his  countrymen,  aud, 
notwithstanding  Samaritan  and  other  oppo- 
flition,  rebuilt  the  wall.  Au  iDscription  in  tlie 
earliest  Hebrew,  discovered  in  ISSO  in  the 
tunnel  cut  throu^di  the  rocks  which  conducts 
the  water  uf  the  Virgin's  Spring,  the  (Jihon  of 
Scripture,  into  the  modern  pool  of  Siloain, 
has,  in  Prof.  Sayce's  opinion,  become  the 
starting  point  for  comprehending  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  in  the  times  of  the  Kings 
and  in  tliat  of  Nehemiah.  Mount^ion  is  now 
fixed  as  the  hill  on  the  south-western  slope  of 
which  is  the  Pool  of  Siloain.  The  valley  of  the 
Tyropcecm  of  the  Gripeo-Roman  age,  was  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom.  The  size  of  Jerusalem  was 
only  lifly  acres,  but  it  h;id  crowded  into  it  a 
population  of  15,000  Jews  and  5,000  slaves. 
In  433  B.C.  Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  but 
that  year  or  the  next  was  a  second  time 
appointed  Governor  of  Jud*a.  The  date  of 
his  de^ith  is  unknown,  (iiayce:  Introd,  to 
Ezra,  Keh'^miah,  £  Esther.) 
H  The  Book  of  Nehemiuh : 
Old  Test.  Canon:  In  modem  Hebrew  Bibles, 
as  that  of  Van  der  Hooglit,  the  Bonk  of 
Nehemiah  is  distinct  from  that  of  Ezra,  im- 
mediately following  it  as  one  of  the  Hagio- 
graphia.  In  the  Jewish  Canon,  however,  rbe 
two  were  treated  as  a  single  work.  Origen 
was  the  first  to  separate  them,  calling  them 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Esdras.  Jerome 
applied  to  the  second  the  name  of  Nehemiah. 
The  style  of  the  two  is  so  different  that  they 
must  have  had  diflerent  authors.  The  latter 
work  is  naturally  divided  into  four  portions: 
ch.  i.-vii.,  a  continuous  narrative  written  by 
Nehemiah  ;  ch.  viii.-x.,  apparently  from 
anotlier  author;  ch.  xi.-xii.  20,  from  Nehe- 
miali's  pen,  as  was  the  fourth  section,  xii.  27 
to  end  of  the  book,  excepting  some  verses  of 
later  date.  Nehemiah's  portions  of  the  book 
were  of  date  4;>3-2  b.c.  ;  the  later  verses,  which 
refer  to  Jaddua,  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  Codomannus, 
B.C.  336-331,  were  penned  later  than  this 
date  (ch.  xii.  11-22).  Tlie  bnguage  used  is 
Hebrew  with  some  ArainEPisms.  Persian  words 
also  occur,  some  of  which,  however,  are  now 
found  to  have  been  originally  Babylonian. 
No  quotation  from  the  book  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
book  is  badly  executed.  (Sayce:  Introd.  to 
Ezra,  NehemiaJif  £  Esther.) 

Iie-husll'-tan«  s.    [Heb.  ]ni:?rT3  (nechkushtan) 
=;brass,  a  brazen  thing.]    [Bkass.] 

Scrip. :  A  contemptuous  appellation  given 
by  Hezekiah  to  the  brazen  serpent  long  before 


effected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  but  which 
now  had  become  an  object  of  worship,  incense 
being  offered  to  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  4). 

neif  (1),  nief,  s.    [Neaf.]    The  fist,  the  hand. 

"Give  me  your  nie/.  loounsietir  Muatard-fleed,"— 
iiha^esp.'  Midfummer  Sig'it't  Dream,  iv,  I. 

•neif  (2).  *  neife,  s.  [O.  Fr.  neif,  naif,  from 
Lat  nativus^  native  (q.v.).]  A  woman  born 
in  villeinage. 

"The  female  appelUtion  of  a  villelu,  who  waa  called 
a  nei/e." — Blackttone :  Vomment.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  9. 

*  neif '-tjr.  5.  [En^.  neif  (2);  -ty.]  The  servi- 
tude, bondage,  or  villeinage  of  women. 

neigh  (as  na),  *negh,  v.i.  [A.S.  hn'kgan; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  gnajnja,  hneggja;  Sw.  gndgga; 
Dau.  gncgge;  M.  H.  Ger.  negen.] 

I.  Lit.  :  To  utter  the  cry  of  a  horse;  to 
whinny. 

■*  Youthful  aud  mihandled  colta,  _, 

Fetching  m&d  bouuiia  lieUowmg  unci  nci'jhiu;/  loucL' 

Shake^p.  ■"  Merchant  of  lentce.  V. 

•2.  Fig. :  To  scoll,  to  sneer,  to  jeer. 

neigh  (as  na),  s.     [Nekjh,  v.]    The  cry  of  a 

hoi-se  ;  a  wiiinny. 

"  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys  ;  hi*  nei;}h  Is  like  the 
biddmg  of  a  luoiiiiich."— MjAta/J.  :  Henry  V.,  iii.  ". 

neigh  -bor  (elgh  as  a),  •  nelgh-bore. 
^  neighe-bore/  neighe  boure/  neygh- 
bour,  "  neygh-boure,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  naih- 
gtbur,  from  ?t»u/i  =  iii^h  ;  gcbitr=^&  husband- 
man; M.  H.  Ger.  tLochgcbiir^  ndchbur ;  Ger. 
nuckbar.]  [Boor.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Que  who  lives  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, or  near  to  another. 

2.  One  who  stands  or  sits  near  or  close  to 
another. 

'*0»«er  your  neiphboun.' 

dhakfip. :  Henry  Vtll-.  L  4. 

3.  One  who  lives  on  terms  of  friendship  or 
familiarity  with  another.  (Frequently  used 
as  a  lauiiliar  terra  of  address.) 

'■  Masters,  my  good  frieiiils,  iniue  honest  neighbouri. 
Will  >'ou  imai>  yourselves  ?  * 

Shakesp  :  Jtacbeih.  t.  t. 

•4.  An  intimate,  a  conlidant. 

**  The  deep  revulviiiij  witty  Buckiugham 
Ko  more  sliaJl  ba  the  JieU/tibour  Uj  my  counsels  " 
tihakasp.  :  iiiciiard  tlU,  It.  1 

*5.  A  fellow-countryman. 

"  We  will  liniiie  to  Rome, 
And  die  amoug  our  nei'jh'ioart." 

^jhakap.  :  Cariolanut.  V,  flL 

6.  A  fellow-being  ;  one  who  is  near  in 
nature,  and  therefore  bo\;nd  to  perform,  or 
entitled  to  receive  good  offices  ;  cue  endowed 
with  fellow-feeling. 

"My  duty  to  my  neighbour  is  to  love  him  u  my- 
■eU."— CAurcft  Catechiam. 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Near,  adjoining,  adjacent ;  in 
the  neighborhood. 

"  I  longd  the  neighbour  towiie  to  see," 

Speiuer :  Shepheardi  Calender;  January. 

•nelgh'-bor    (eighaa  a),  v.f.  &i.   [Neiou- 

BOR,  S.\ 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  be  neighboring  to ;  to  adjoin ;  to 
border  on  or  near  to  ;  to  lie  near  or  adjacent  to. 

"  That  which  neighboureth  E.xa«t^" —Raleigh :  BitU 
World,  bk.  L.  ch.  vhi.,  J  7. 

2.  To  make  acquainted  or  familiar;  to 
familiarize. 

"  BeiDg  of  so  young  days  hroaeht  op  with  him.  ^ 

Ami  Biuottso  neighbour' d'Xo  his  youth  aud'h^viour. 
iJlukesp.  :  BaTiUet,  iL  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  near  or  adjacent ;  to  adjoin. 

"  A  copse  that  neighbotirt  by." 

Shakesp.  :   Venus  Jt  Adonit.  259. 

2,  To  live  in  the  vicinity  or    neighborhood. 


*  neigh'-bor-ess     (elgh  as  a),  •  neygh- 

bOUr-esse,   ».      [Eng.     imghhor;      -ess.J     A 
woman  who  is  a  neighbor. 

"  That  ye  maye  leme  your  doughtera  to  moume.  and 
that  euerv  uue  may  teache  her  nri'/liboureue  to  make 
lameutacion.*'— yerem^e.  ch.  ix.     11551). 

neigh  -bor-hopd     (elgh  as  a),  •  neigh- 

bour-hede,  s.     [Eng.   neighbor;  -hood,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tieiglibor- 
ing  ;  the  state  of  living  or  being  situated  near ; 
vicinity. 

"Then  the  prison  and  the  palace  were  In  awful 
neighbourhood."— Lyt ton  :  liienii,  bk.  x..  ch,  it- 

2.  A  place  or  locality  near  or  adjacent ;  an 
adjoining  district  or  locality  ;  a  vicinity. 


3.  Those  who  live  in  vicinity  to  each  ( ther, 
neighbors. 

"  A  Btumbllng-block before aU  theneiyWKfurAood."— 
South  ;  Sermont,  voL  v.,  eer.  12. 

*  i.  Friendly  t«rms  ;  amicableness  ;  neigh 
borly    terms  or  offices. 

"  There  is  a  law  of  neighbourhood  which  does  noi 
leave  a  man  perfectly  m«t«r  on  hie  own  ground. "•« 
Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let  i- 

5.  A  district  or  locality  generally. 

neigh 'bor-ing  (eigh  as  a),  a.  [Eng. 
neighbor:  -iTig.]  Situated  or  living  near; 
adjacent,  near,  close. 

"The  neighbouring  dty  of  London." — MaeauUty : 

Silt.  Eng..  cb.  xxiv. 

neigh -bor-lS-ness  (elgh  as  a), «.  [Eng. 
neighborly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  neighborly. 

neigh-bor-li^  (elgh  as  a),  *nelgh- 
bour-Uke»  a.  &  adv.    tEug.  neighbor ;  -Ij/.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  a   neighlwr;   kind,  civit 

"The  Scottish  lord  hath  &  neighbourry  charity  tD 
him."— S/ia>fc««p  .■  Merchant  o/  Venice,  t.  2. 

2.  Acting  as  becomes  ncitrbhors:  social, 
sociable,  civil:  as,  the  inhabitants  are  very 
neighborly. 

B.  As  adv. :  As  becomes  neigbburs;  in  a 
neighborly    or  friendly  manner. 

"  Being  neijhbourlu  admitted  by  the  courtesy  o( 
England  to  hold  jKJsaessi^iusin  ourprovince."— -tfi^ron.- 
Obt.  on  fAc  Article!  of  Peace. 

nelgh'-bor-Bhip  (eigh  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
neighbor;  -ship.]  Ihv  quality  or  state  of 
being  neighbors. 

*  nelghe,  a.  &■  adv.    [Nioh,  o.  &  adv.] 

*  neighe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Nich,  js.] 

neigh  ing  (eigh  ns  a),  •  ney-enge,  «. 

[A.S.  huitguug  Uom  hnd-'j'in  =- to  neigh.]  The 
act  of  crying  like  a  horse ;  the  cry  of  a  horse  ; 
a  whinnying. 

neir.  neer,  *  neyre,  *  nere,  s.  [Dut.  nier; 

IcL-l.  nyra;  Dan.  nyre ;  Ger.  ni-re.]   A  kidney. 
"  Mi   tteret   are   torued   for  uuquert."— £iirZ^   Snff, 
Psalter     Pt.  IxxiL  2l. 

neist,  a.,  adv.,  &  prep.    [Next.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Next,  nearest,  nighest. 

B.  As  adv. :  Next,  nearest. 

C  Asprejh  :  Next  to,  nearest  to,  close  IOl 

nei  -ther  (or  ni'-ther)» "  nau-ther, '  naw- 
the'r.  *  nether,  *  ney-ther,  ^  nei- 
ther, *  no-ther,  •  nou-ther,  '  now- 
ther,  pron.,  pronow.  adj.,  &  cmij.  [A.S. 
iidwdher,  a  contracted  form  of  nd-hw(edher  = 
neither,  from  iid— no,  and  hwmdher  =  whether. 
The  correct  foim  is  nother,  the  form  neither 
being  due  to  the  influence  of  either  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  pron. :  Not  either ;  not  one  of  two ; 
not  the  one  nor  the  other. 

"  Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  seltoniHleinniiig." 
Jlillon  :  P.  L..  ix.  1.168, 

B.  As  pronom.  adj. :  Not  either. 

"  Where  neither  is  nor  true  nor  kind." 

Sh'ikeip.  :  Complaint  qfa  Loiter.  IS*. 

C.  As  conj. :  Not  either.  It  is  generally 
pretixed  to  the  first  of  two  or  more  co-ordinate 
negative  prepositions  or  clauses,  the  others 
being  introduced  by  Tior, 

"  When  she  put  it  on.  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  iior  give,  nor  lose  It." 
Shaketp. :  i/erchant  of  Venice,  iv,  I. 

^  (1)  It  is  used  sometimes  for  7ior  or  nor 
yet  in  the  second  of  two  clauses,  the  tirst  ol 
which  contains  the  negative. 

■•  Ye  aliall  not  eat  ol  it.  neither  rfMkU  ye  toocb  it"— 
Oenesii  iii.  3, 

(2)  Sometimes  it  is  used  adverbially  with 
the  last  of  two  or  more  negative  clauses  or 
propositions. 

"  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown  :  yet  "twai 
not  a  crown  neither,  tvaa  one  of  the^t)  coroneta."— 
Shakesp.  :  Jultut  Ccetar,  i.  2, 

neive,  s.     [Neaf.]    The  fist,  the  haott 

"  Whose  wife's  twa  nieoas  acarc«  were  well  bred,'* 
Bums  :  Death  ±  Dr.  Hornbook. 

neive  -  nick  -  nack,  neivie  -  nick  - 
nack,     neevle-neevie-nick-nack,    ». 

A  children's  game,  consisting  of  whirling  the 
closed  tists  round  each  other,  the  one  contain- 
ing something,  the  other  empty,  the  objet^ 
being  for  some  one  else  to  guess  as  to  which 
hand  holds  the  article. 

"IrUyed  it  awaat  nceine-neevU-niek-naA'—Secit: 
8t.  Ranan't  IVell,  cb.  xxx. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  l^Jl,  father :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine :  go.  p5^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciirOi  wnite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.   »*«  =  ©;  ey  =  »;  an  =  kw. 


neiveful— nemichthys 
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nelve'-ful,5.  [Eng.  neice; -/a/(O.J  A  handful. 

*  neld,  *  nelde,  a.    [Nkedle,  s.} 

nel-SO'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  afU^r  D.  Nelson, 
win*  accoiii]>auied  the  circumnavigator,  Capt. 
Couk.J 

Bo^  ;  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Nelsonieae.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  wanner  regiuiis. 

ndl-SO-ni-e-SB,  s.  pi,     [Mud.  Lat.  nelsoni(a): 

Lat.  ftjui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Acanthnceie. 

ne-lumbi-a'-ge-se,  s.  j-i.  [Mod.  Lat.  ne- 
lumbi(um):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ac<:<x.] 

Bot. :  Water-bcaiis  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogeiis,  altianee  Nyiii)>liak'S.  It  cuusistH  of 
water-plants,  with  peltat«,  flesliy,  tloating 
leaver,  lour  or  live  st'paU,  numerous  petals,  in 
many  rows,  arising  from  outside  the  Ita^e  of 
the  torus  ;  stamens  numerous,  in  several  rows. 
First  L-aii'eis  and  then  nuts  many,  buried  in 
the  hollows  of  the  enlai'ged  torus  ;  seeds  soli- 
tary, r.irely  two  in  each  nut.  Only  one  known 
genus,  species  three  or  more. 

nS-liim'-bl-iini,  3.    [Nelumbo.] 

li"t.  :  Tlie  ty]>ical  and  only  genus  of  the 
order  N'ulunil)iuc<ie.  Tlie  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  Howers.  Nelunt- 
biutn  speciosum  has  m;ignitlcont  flowers,  ma- 
genta or  wliite.  It  is  lielieved  to  be  tlie 
Egyptian  lotus  and  the  Pythagoreau  Egyptian 
bean.  It  does  not  now  grow  m  Egypt,  but  is 
fonnd  in  India.  The  hhiments  are  there 
deemed  astringent  and  cooling  ;  they  are  pre- 
scribed in  hums,  piles,  and  monorrhagia  ;  the 
seeds  are  given  to  prevent  vomiting,  and  to 
cliildren  as  diuretics  and  refi  igerants.  The 
large  leavesare  made  into  bed  slieetvs  for  fever 
patients;  a  sherbet  made  fmm  the  plant  is 
given  as  a  refrigerant  in  smallpox,  &c.  The 
rhizome,  stalks,  and  seeds  are  eaten  by  tlie 
Hindoos.  A  hbre  derived  from  the  stalk  is  used 
as  a  wick  for  lamps  in  Hindoo  temples,  the 
plant  being  coimidert-d  saci'.d.  The  Nortli 
American  IndianseattherhizomesufxV.  ^ufeuni. 

ne-lum'-bo,  ^.     [Cingalese.] 

JM. :  Tin;  Hindu  and  Cliiriese  lotus,  Nelurti' 
bium  spfciosuni.     INelu.mbiom.] 

nem-,  nem-a^,  pre/.     [Gr.  t-^fia  (nejnn)  —  ^ 

thread.]     Reseinbliug  a  thread. 

nem-a-c^'-tlius.  s.  [Pref.  nem-,  and  Gr. 
dxai'd'a  (aouitha)  —  a  spine.  J 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Plagiostomcs 
from  the  Trias.    (Ountlur.) 

nem-a-Chi'-lus,  s.      [Pref.    iiem-,    and    Gr. 

X«'Aoi  (ctuitos)  =  a  iip.J 

Jdtihy.:  A  genus  of  Cobitidina,  No  erectile 
sul)-orbitai  spine;  six  barbels,  none  at  tin- 
mandible  ;  dorsal  tin  opposite  to  the  ventrals. 
Fifty  species  are  known  from  Kiirope  und 
temperate  Asia  ;  the  speries  which  extend  into 
tropical  parts  iiih.ihit  streams  of  high  altitmlc. 
The  British  species  N.  buibatiilus  is  found 
alt  over  Kurope,  except  in  Denmark  and 
Scandinavia. 

Ne-mze  -an,  a.    [Nemean.] 

tnem  -a-llno,  a.   [Gr.  r>7/i.a(n^ma)  =  a  thread; 
2  connective,  and  Eng.  sulV.  -iju.] 
Mln. :  Having  the  form  of  threads  ;  fibrous. 

nSm'-flk-llte,  «.     [Pref.  nfnwt-,  and  Gr.  Atflo? 
{lHhos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  nenudith.] 
Milt.  :  A  fibrous  variety  of  Brucite  (q.v.). 

ne-m&a'-td-ma,  9.     [pref.  nenia-,  and  Gr. 

ffTOMa  {"toiim)  =  the  nioutli.] 

Hot.  :  A  synonym  of  Iridica. 

ne-xna  stdm'-i  dao.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  I^t.  ne- 
■nut^t"m(,a) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -w/or.) 

But. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceranuacea:, 
suborder  Cryptouemete. 

ndm  a-the'-9i-uin  (pi.  nSm-a-the'-ci  a), 

s.     [Vnf.  ucimi-,  and  Gr.  e^jicTj  (/)(tW)~  a  sue.] 
B->t.(PJ):  Warty  excrescences  on  the  fronds 
of  eerUun  rose  simrcd  alguc,  proilucing  telnt- 
sporcH,  as  in  Phyllnphora. 

nom  a  tbdl-inln'-tha,  t.  pL     [Nrmathel- 

MrNTIIK--*.] 

ndm-atb^l-min'-thc^,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  ne- 
tiinf('i)-,nTid  Gr.  (AfiiiN(A''/mtn«),genlt.«A^ii'0ot 

{helmtnthiis)  =  a  wnrm.  j 


Zool. :  Round  and  Thread-woniis ;  a  cla'-s 
of  the  type  Vermes  (q.v.).  Nearly  all  are 
parasitic.  They  have  cylindrical  unj'>intcd 
bodits  marked,  with  rings,  or  are  flliform 
narrowed  at  eaith  end,  with  papillie  or  styk-ts 
on  the  anterior  extremity.  The  sexes  are 
sej-arate.  The  class  is  divided  into  two 
ordei'9,  AcantlioceplialaandNeraatoJdea(q.v.). 

nem-a-to-,   pre/.     [Gr.   vfjua    (nima),  genit. 
►Q/^aTos  {nematos)  =  a  thread.]    [Nema-.] 

nem-^t69'-«r-a,  s.  pi.    [Nemoceua.] 

ne-mat  o-jyst,  a.    IFref.  lumato-,  and  Eng. 

ZooL  (PL):  The  same  as  CnidjE  (q.v.). 
nem-a-to'-dat,  s.  [Nematoiuka.] 
nem'~a-t6de,  a.  &  s.    [Nematoid.] 

nem'-a-toid.  nem'-a-t6de»  a.  &  &  [Kema- 

tuidl'a.] 

A.  AstuiJ.:  PertJiining  to  or  resembling  the 
Neuiutoidea ;  threadlike, 

B.  As  sitbst. :  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Nematoide;i. 

uem-a-toid'-e-a.    nem-a-to'-da,    s.   pi. 

[I'ref.    nc])uU(o), ' &nd  Gr.   'iUo%  (tiios)  =  ap- 
pearance.] 

Zool. :  Thread-worms.  An  order  of  Nema- 
thelminthes(q.v.),  mostly  parasitic.  Theyhave 
elongated  rounded  bodies,  usually  tapering  at 
one  end,  soinelinies  at  both  ;  nun-segnu-iited, 
occasionally  provided  with  setiform  spines  or 
papilla*.  Organs  of  sense  are  not  known  Id 
exist,  though  the  pigmented  spots  on  some 
free  Nematoids  may  have  Hiis  character. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  dioiCious.  Schnei- 
der divides  them  into  three  groups  according 
to  their  muscular  system  ;  l«ut  Prof.  Uubreeht 
classes  them  as(l)I''i"ee- living,  separated  bylias- 
tian  into  a  distinct  family  Anguillulidje  (q.v.); 
(2)  Parasitic;  (a)  undergoing  devolopmf-nt  iu 
a  single  host,  as  is  the  ease  with  Tricocepliali's 
a£iius;  (ft)  in  the  bodies  of  two  distinct  hosts, 
as  is  the  case  with  OUulantts  tricuspis  and 
Trichina  spiralis:  (3)  Transitional  ;  (a)  para- 
sitic in  the  larval  state,  free  when  adult,  as 
are  Gordius  and  Meiinis  ;  (b)  free  in  the  larval 
state,  parasitic  when  adult,  as  are  Strongylus 
and  many  species  of  Ascaris. 

f  n^m-a-to-neiir'-a,  5.  pi  [Pref.  nemato-^  and 
Gr.  viupov  (neuron)  =  a  nerve] 

Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  animals  in  which 
the  nervous  systen.  is  lilamental,  as  in  the 
star-lisli.  Tlie  group  includes  tlie  Eehiuoder- 
mata,  Rotifcra,  Ccelehnintlia,  and  Bryozoa. 
(Anat.  Invert,  (ed.  2nd),  p.  15.) 

Ue-md,t'-6-ph6re,  5.  [Pref.  nemato-,  and  Gr. 
<f»op6s-  (;iAoro3)  =  bearing;  ^e'pu*  {pherd)=  to 
bear.] 

Zool.  (PL):  Busk's  name  for  the  cup-shaped 
appendages  on  the  polypary  of  certain  of  ilie 
Plumulaiidie,  filled  with  protoplasmic  matter 
liaving  the  power  of  emitting  anucboid  pro- 
longations. Huxleydescribedthemas"clavate 
organs  "(iVu7.  7'ran.s.,  1849,  p.  4:27),  and  com- 
pared thenl  with  tlie  tentacles  of  Diphues 
(q.v.). 

xiem-ar-tdp;-ti^ch''I-ii8,  s.  [Pref.  nemato-, 
and  Gr.  jmj^  (pli'^),  geoit.  tttvyoc  (ptuchos)  = 
a  fold.] 

Piila:o7it. :  A  genus  of  Paliconiscidai  from 
the  Upper  Pa!u*ozic  rocks. 

Nc-mau'-sa,  s.    [A  female  name,  from  Ne- 

niaiisiis,  the  ancient  name  of  Nisnies.] 
Astmn.  :  [AsTERoin,  M]. 

Ne-mo'-an,  Ne-mse'-an,  a.  [See  dcf.]  Of 
or  ii'Ttaining  U)  Nemea,  a  city  in  Argolis, 

Greece. 

Ncmoan-gamoa.  s.  pi. 

dr.  Aiiti'j.  :  Public  games  or  festivals  cele- 
brated at  Ncnn-a,  most  orohably  trieiinially. 
in  the  Athenian  month  Boedromion  (the 
modern  Augn-it).  The  Arglves  were  the  judgrs 
ot  these  games,  which  comprised  boxing  and 
athletic  contests,  as  well  as  chariot-niccs  ; 
and  (he  conquerors  were  crowned  with  olive. 

Nomoan-Uon.  s.  A  Hon  which  com- 
mit t>'d  great  ravages  in  Greece,  and  was 
kille.i  by  HerculcH. 

nSm-^-O-bi'-l-dn,  s.  pL     (Mod.    Lat.  nem- 

eobi(u8):  Lat.  feiii.  pi.  a»U.  huI?'.  -i</(»!.| 


Kntom. :  A  family  of  Butterflies,  formerly 
made  a  sub-fauiUy  of  Erycinidki:.  The  sub- 
costiil  nervure  of  the  fore-wings  divides  into 
four  branches  instead  of  three.  There  are 
twelve  genera  and  146  species. 

t  nem-e-6-bi-i'-naB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nem- 
eo^,i{ug):  Iau  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irue.l    [Nem* 

EOUIIU.K.] 

nSm-e-o'-M-TU,  s.  [Gr.  m'/ioc  (nrmos)  =  • 
grove,  and  ^tos  (6ios)=  life.] 

Eatom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Nemeobiida;  (q.v.).  It  has  but  one  species, 
yemrvbitis  lucina,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
Fritillary,  local  iu  the  South  of  England.  The 
wings  (an  inch  across)  brown,  with  rows  of 
dull  orange  spots,  under  surface  reildish- 
brown  with  black  marginal  dots,  and  two 
rows  of  whitish  spots  on  hind  wings. 

nem-6-6ph'-il-ai,  s.    [Nkuophila.) 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Chelo- 
nidic.  Xemeophila  plantaginLi  is  tlie  Wood 
Tiger-moth.  The  lore  wings  are  black  with 
white  streaks  and  spots  and  a  yellow  margin  ; 
the  hind  ones  dull  yellow  with  four  or  five 
black  spots.  Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and 
a  half.  Larva  brown,  feetling  on  the  plantidn. 
Flies  over  woods  and  heaths  in  the  afternoon. 

ne-mer'-te-a,  *■.  pL     [UiU,  &c  nemert(u); 

nent.  pi.  adj.'sulf.  -ea.\ 

ZooL:  A  sub-division  of  worms,  mostly 
marine,  with  cili:iU'd  skin,  a  retractile  pro- 
boscis, and  simple  generative  oi^ans.  They 
are  ribbon-shaped  animals,  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical in  section.  There  are  no  exterior 
appendages  of  any  kind,  and  their  colours 
are  often  bright  and  varied.  Formerly  ar- 
ranged among  Platelminthes,  in  the  order 
Turbellaria,  and  made  a  sub-order  Ncmertida, 
Nemertina,  or  Rhynchocala.  They  are  now 
made  a  pliyluni  of  Platelminthes  with  three 
sub-orders,  Hojdo-,  Scliizo-,  and  Pala;onemer- 
tea.  (Pro/.  Hubrecht,  in  Enctjc.  Brit.,  xvii.  320.) 

ne-mer'-tean,  nc-mcr'-ti-azu  a.  &  a 

[Nemkkti;a.J* 

A-  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  tlie  phylum  Nemertea  or  the  genua 
Nemertes. 

B.  Assjibst. :  Any  individual  of  the  phylum 
Nemertea,  or  the  genus  Neineitcs. 

"  Evui  thu  A'emcr-'tMnj,  thotigli  mi  luu'Iy  orgaulxod.* 
—  DitTtrin  :  Descmt  i^f  Man  (e<l  -ucl|,  p.  264. 

no-mer'-tej,  5.  [Gr.  NT?fi«pT^s  (Aem^rte/i)  = 
the  Unerring,  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.    (Hum.  :  It.  xviii.  40.)] 

Zool. :  The  tyj'icai  genus  of  the  phylum 
Nemertea,  and  the  nub-order  Iloploneniertea. 
The  body  is  more  or  less  eh)ngated,  proboscis 
mucli  diminished.  Macintosh  (Monogmpk  t^ 
Brit.  Annelids,  Ray  Society,  1873-74),  enume- 
rates three  species,  Naiu'rtes  gracilis,  N.  neesH, 
and  N.  carcinojihilit. 

t  ne-mep'-tid,  s.  [Ne-Mertida.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  division  Xeinerlida. 

t  ne-mcr'-tid-a,  t  aSm  cr-ti'-na,  5.  pL 

[Lut.  n€i!url(€S);  neuU  p\.  adj.  snif.  -ida,  -trio,] 
[Nkmeutka.) 

t  ne-mer'-tine,  a.  &,  s.    iNemertida.] 

A,  A'iddj.:  IJelonging  toorchamcierisUcof 
the  sub-order  Nemertina.     (Nkmehtea.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  qf  the  sub* 
order  Nemertina. 

Nem'-e-sis,  s.  [Lnt.,  from  Gr.  n^titvi^  (Wme- 
51^)  =  distribution,  retribution,  nrom  v«nm 
(nrma)  —  to  distribute,  j 

L  Gr.Aniiq.:  A  Greek  divinity,  worshipped 
as  the  goddess  of  venReanre.  Aeconling  to 
Heslod,  she  was  the  daughtei  of  Night,  and 
pursued  the  proud  and  insolent  witli  Inllcxible 
hatred.  Temples  wcp-  "-reeti-d  to  her  honour, 
notonly  in  Greece,  but  tlironghout  the  Roiuaa 
Empire. 

2.  Astron,:  [Asteuoid,  128). 

3.  Retributive  justice. 

nSm-Ioh'-th^S,  :    (Pn>f.  lum-,  and  Or.  Iv^ 

(i.A//n<.-)  =  afish.] 

Ichlhy.  :  \  genus  of  Munenidie  (<i.v.) ;  ex- 
coc<liiigty  elongate,  hand  sha]H>d  ;  tall  tipcr- 
ing  to  a  point.  Jaws  pntduecil  int«»  a  I'ing 
slender  lijll,  the  np|K"r  \myl  formed  by  the 
vomiTand  intermaxi Maries.  Two  spci-ies  only 
known,  both  from  the  AtUntio,  oicurring  at 
depths  of  from  .%nO  to  -.>,,  00  f.ilhoMiH. 


b6il.  bd> ;  p^t.  Ji^I ;  cat,  90II,  cborus,  ^liln.  bench ;  go,  fS;om  :  thln«  ^hls  :  aln,  as ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  Of  int.     Ug. 
-olxui,    tlan  -  Bhan.    -tloa,  -Blon  =  sbUn ;  -(Ion,  -f  Ion  —  zbtxu.    -olous,  -tloiu,    sioua  -  sbus.    -bio,  -die,  &a  =  b^l,  d^ 
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nemine— neologist 


nem'-l-ne  c6n-tra-di-9en'-te,i)/tr.  [Lat.] 
No  one  saying  No,  or  opposing.  Usually 
abbreviated  to  nem.  con. 

nem'-i-ne  dis-sen-ti-en'-te,  phr.  [Lat] 
No  one  diasentiiiti. 

ne-md-bi-us,   s.      (Gr.  ce^o«  (nemos)  =  a 

grove,  and  ^(05  (bios)  —  life.] 

EiUom  :  A  gt-nus  of  crickets.  Nemobius 
B^jlvestris,  the  Wood-cricket,  a  small  species 
with  the  hind  wings  rudimentary,  is  rare  and 
local  in  England,  but  more  common  iu  France. 

tte-mdj'-er-a,    nem-a-t69'-er-a,    s.    pi. 

[Pref.  )u-viato',  and  Gr.  Kepas  (.A:eras)=  ahorn.] 
Entom. :  A  tribe  nf  dipterous  insects,  hav- 
ing the  antenna;  usually  of  from  ten  to  seven- 
teen joints,  but  sonietiines  only  of  six ; 
thread-like  or  beaded,  the  palpi  of  four  or 
hve  joints;  the  cross-veins  in  the  wings 
usually  few  or  wanting,  and  the  halteres 
uncovered.  The  larva  is  furnished  witli  a 
more  or  less  distinct  head,  and  gives  origin  to 
a  free  pupa.  Their  classiti cation  is  not  tixed. 
Some  authors  treat  them  as  a  single  family, 
others  divide  them  into  from  two  to  twelve 
families.  Mr.  Dallas  makes  seven  fami- 
lies; Culicidai.  Cliironomidie,  Tipulidie,  JVIy- 
cetophilidae,  Cecidoniyidue,  P.sycliodid;e,  and 
BibiouidiJti.  '  {CasselCs  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  74-83.) 

fnem'-o-glos-sa'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  i^^ia  (nima) 
=  a  thread,  and  yAuKrtra  (gldssa)=  a  tongue.] 

Entum. :  The  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
hymenopterous  sub-tribe  of  Apiarite,  or  Bees. 

ne-mdph'-l-la,  s.  [Gr.  viixo<;  (nemos)  =  A 
grove,  aud  "^iaVw  (philed)=  to  love.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  HydrnpUyllaceae,  with 
piunutifid  leaves  and  conspicuous  flowers. 
Several  North  American  species,  chiefly  from 
t'alifurnia,  have  lieen  introduced  into  European 
gardens.  Tlie  best  known  is  Xemophila  in- 
signis,  whi<h  has  brilliant  blue  flowers  with  a 
white  centre.  It  is  prized  in  gardens  aa  a 
border  plant. 

•ne-m6pli'-i-list,s.  [Nemophila.]  Onewho 
I    is  fond  uf  forests  or  forest  scenery. 

*lie-iu6pll'-xl-y,  s.  [Nemophila.]  Fondness 
for  forests  or  loiest  scenery  ;  a  love  of  the 
woods. 

ne-mop'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  ceVoi  (nemos)  =  a 
grove,  and  Tnepov  {pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Eiitmn. :  A  genus  of  Megaloptera  (q.v.). 
The  hind  wings  are  very  long,  each  forming 
a  kind  of  strap,  growing  broader  at  the 
extremity  ;  the  fore  wings  are  abnormally 
broad.  The  species  live  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  from  Southern  Europe  to 
Australia.  Nemoiitera  coa  is  from  Turkey  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
[Neckofhilus.] 

•  nem'-or-al,  a.     [Lat.  nemoralis,  from  nermts 

(genit.  7teHtiJr(s)  =  agrove.J  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  wood  or  grove. 

nem'-or-osc,  a.    [Nemorous.] 

Bot.:  Growing  in  groves.    (Treaa.  of  Bot.) 

•  nem  -or-OUS,    a.      [ Lat.     nemorosus,     from 

nejdiis  (genit.  nenioris)  =  a.  grove.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  wood  ;  woody. 

•'  Paradise  itself  naa  but  a  kind  of  nemorota  temple, 
or  sacred  yrove."— itWj/rt  :  ."jj/lvu.  bk.  iv..  |  i. 

•nemp'-ne,  v.t.  [A.S.  iiemnan  =  to  name 
(q.v.).]     To  name,  to  call 

"  Afi  much  dUdaiiiing  to  be  so  mladempt. 
Or  &  warmonger  to  be  basely  nempt." 

Si^eruer:  f.  y.,  IIL  X.  2fl. 

nems,  5.    [Arab.]    The  Ichneumon  (q.v.). 

ne-miir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  rrj^o  (ne7)ia)=a  thread, 
and  ovpd  (onra)  =  a  t^iil.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Perlidte  (q.v.).  The 
larvse  are  naked,  and  live  in  the  water. 
They  go  through  the  winter,  aud  become 
pupte  in  the  spring.  The  adult  lives  only  a 
few  days,  for  its  mouth  is  iu)t  suited  for 
receiving  food.  The  larva  has  two  long  caudal 
hairs  which  it  losu:s  on  arriving  at  the  adult 
Btate. 

*ne-m-a,  *n3e-iu-a,  s.  [Lat.]  A  funeral 
song ;  an  elegy. 

nen'-u-phar,    s.      [Pers.    novfir,     niloiifer.] 
Bot.:  Nyinphrea  alba.     [Nymph.ea.] 
t-,  pr^.     IGr.  v4o^  (neos)  =  new.]    A  prefix 


much  used  in  scientific  terms,  with  the  force 
or  meaning  of  new,  recent,  or  fresh. 

ne-6-arc'-tic,  a.    [Nearctic] 

ne-6-ba-l£e -na,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Lat. 
&a/(e)i(i  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  IWystacoceti,  with  a  sin- 
gle rare  species,  Neobaliemi  viarginata,  the 
smallest  of  the  Whalebone  Whales,  from  the 
Austi-alian  and  New  Ze-aland  seas.  It  is  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  baleen 
is  very  long,  slender,  elastic,  and  white. 

ne-o-chan'-na,  s.     [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  x°-yy^ 

{duintu)  =  a  kind  of  sea-tish.] 

Ichthy. :  AgenusofGalaxiidae.  Dr.  Giinther 
considers  it  a  degraded  form  of  the  typical 
genus  Galaxias,  from  which  it  differs  by  the 
absence  of  ventral  fins.  It  has  been  found 
only  in  burrows,  which  it  excavates  in  clay 
or  dried  mud  at  a  distance  from  the  water. 

t  Ne-6-chris  -ti-an  (or  tian  as  tyan),  o.  & 

s.     [Pref.  71*0-,  aud"  Eng.,  .S:c.  Christian.] 

A.  As  (uij. :  Of  or  belonging  to  new  Chris- 
tianity or  rationalism. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  seeks  to  reconstruct 
Christianity  on  a  rationalistic  basis  ;  a  ration- 
alist. 

t  Ne-o-Chris-tl-an'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and 
Eng.  Chi'istianity.]  New  Christianity,  ration- 
alism, or  its  results  when  applied  to  the 
Bible  and  to  Christian  doctrine. 

ne-o-clirys'-6-lite, «.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng,, 
&c.  chrysolite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chrysolite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  siiiall,  black,  crystalline  plates.  It 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  manganese. 
Found  at  Vesuvius  iu  cavities  of  the  lava  of 
the  year  16^1. 

Ne-o-co'-nu-axi,  a.  As,  [Prom  Lat.  Neoco- 
mium  —  Neufcliatel.] 

A.  As  adj.  ■•  Of  or  belonging  to  Neufchatel, 
or  the  rocks  there  typically  represented.    [B.] 

B.  A$  substantive : 

Gl'oI.  :  A  continental  name  for  the  Lower 
Greensand  formation,  the  inferior  part  of  the 
Cretaceous  system.  Lyell  divides  it  into 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Neocomian  ;  the 
Upper  contains  the  Folkestone  and  Hythe 
beds  of  the  south-east  of  England  with  the 
Kentish  rag  intercalated,  the  whole  less  than 
three  hundred  feet  thick.  Beneath  this  is  the 
Atherfleld  clay,  gray  iu  colour,  of  great  thick- 
ness at  Atherfleld,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Part 
of  the  Speetou  clay,  several  hundred  feet  thick, 
is  also  Neocomian.  Under  the  Middle  divi- 
sion are  ranked  the  Weald  clay,  the  Middle 
Speeton,  and  Tealby  beds.  Tealby  is  a  vil- 
lage in  Lincolnshire.  The  Lower  Neocomian 
contains  the  Hastings  sand,  passing  into  Pur- 
beck  beds  of  the  Jurassic  series,  and  the  lower 
Speeton  clay,  the  latter  two  hundred  feet 
thick.  Renmins  of  Plesiosaurus  and  Teleo- 
saurns  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Speeton 
clay  and  Pecten  cinct-us,  various  Ammonites, 
&c.,  in  other  beds.  The  lower  Neocomian 
is  homotaxic  with  the  yellow  .sandstone  of 
NeufchateL 

ne-d-co^'-mic,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng. 
cosmic]  Pertitining  to  the  present  condition 
and  laws  of  the  universe;  specif.,  applied  to 
tlie  races  of  historic  man.     {AniuindaU.) 

*ne-6c'-ra-9y,  ».  [Gr.  ceo?  {7ieos)  =  new,  and 
KpaTe'w  (krated)  =  to  govern.]  Government  by 
new  or  unused  hands  ;  upstiirt  authority. 

ne-o-cri-noi'-de-a,  5.  pi.  [Pref.  neo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  crinoidea  ln.v.).'} 

Zool.  :  In  some  recent  classifications  an 
order  of  Crinoidea,  which  is  then  made  a  class. 

ne-6c'-tese,  s.     [Pref.   neo-,  and  Gr.   kttjo-is 
(ktesis)  =  acquisition  ;  Ger.  neokles.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Scorodite  (q.v.). 

ne-a-9y'-au-ite,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
cyanite  ;  lUil.  neocia.no.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  extremely 
minute  tabular  crystals,  as  a  sublimation  pro- 
duct, in  the  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius.  Crystal- 
lization, monoclinic.  Colour,  blue.  Supposed, 
from  preliminary  experiments,  to  be  an  anhy- 
drous silicate  of  copper. 

*  ne-od'-a-mdde,  s.  [Gr.  r-eofianiuiST]?  (ne- 
oda modes),  from  veo<;  (ncns)  =  now,  and  fiTjjuiiij)? 


(deTTwdcs)  =  pertaining  to  the  people,  popular ; 
fiiijLLo?  {demos)  =  the  people,  and  ei6o?  (eidos)  ^ 
appearance  ;  Fr.  rUodavwde.] 

Gr.  Anfiq. :  A  person  recently  admitted  to 
the  rights  uf  citizenship. 

ne-6-gse-a,5.     [Pref  neo-,  and  Gr.  yaia(gaia\ 

poet,  for  Y^  (ge)  =the  earth.] 

Zool.  £  Geog.  :  A  division  of  the  earth  for 
zoological  purposes  by  Mr.  Sclater  ;  it  includes 
his  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions.  {IVal' 
lace:  Geog.  Dist,  Anim..^  t  6b.) 

*  ne-og'-a-naist,  s.     [Gr.  vt6yap.o<;  {neogamos) 

=  newly  married:  pref.  neo-,  and  ^a^w  (j/awuT) 
=  to  marry;  Fr.  neogame.]  A  person  recently 
married. 

ne'-o-gen,  s.    [Neocene.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  an  alloy  resembling 
silver.  It  consists  of  cojiper,  zinc,  nickel, 
and  tin. 

ne'-o-gene,  a.    [Pref   two-,  and  Gr.  yewam 

{genmio)  =  to  produce.] 

Geol.:  A  terra  used  by  some  continental 
geologists  to  denote  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene 
Tertiaries,  in  contradistinction  to  the  older 
strata  of  the  Eocene.    (Page.) 

*  ne-dg'-ra-ph^,  a.  [Fret  neo-,  and  Gr. 
ypan}}ui  {grapho)  =  to  write.]  A  new  system  of 
writing. 

ne-O-lat'-in,  a.     [Pref.  -neo-,  and  Eng.  Latin.} 

1.  New  Latin.  A  term  applied  to  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  as  having  sprung  directly 
from  the  Latin. 

2.  Latin,  as  written  by  modern  authors. 

ne-o-lim'-U'lus,  s.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Lat 
limiilus  (q.v.).] 

PaUeont.:  A  genus  of  Xiphosura,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian.  Tlie  head  shield  reseinlilea 
that  of  the  recent  Linuilus,  and  the  divisional 
line  crossing  the  head  apparently  correspnuds 
with  the  facial  suture  of  the  Triiobites.  There 
was  probably  a  long  spinifonn  telson.  The 
sole  species,  Neolimulns  falcatns,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  H.  Woodward. 

ne'-o-lite,  5.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  Xidos  {lUhM} 
=  stone  ;  Ger.  neolith.] 

Min. :  A  green  mineral  occurring  in  stellate 
groups  of  silky  fibres,  and  massive.  Hardness, 
1  to  2  ;  sp.  gr.  2*77.  Appears  to  be  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  aud  magnesia,  with  some 
protoxide  of  iron.  Found  in  cavities  in  basalt, 
at  Eisenach,  Germany,  at  Arendal,  Norway, 
and  other  places. 

ne-o-lith'-ic,  a.    [Neolite.] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock to  the  second  of  the  four  epochs  into 
wliich  he  divided  Prehistoric  Archaeology. 

"The  later  or  polished  Stone  Age ;  h  period  charao- 
teriseil  by  bc^autilul  weauouB  njid  lustrumeats  made  of 
^iotaiid  other  kinds  of  stuue,  Iu  which,  however,  we 
Qiid  DO  tRU%  of  the  knowledge  uf  any  metal  exce^iting 
gold,  which  seemB  to  hftve  oeeii  BouietimeB  used  for 
ornameDts.  Thia  we  m.-iy  call  the  A'toUlhic  period."^ 
Lubbock:  Prehutoric  Tima  (18"(J|,  p.  3. 

ne-o-16'-gi-an,  a.&s.     [Eng.  neolog{y) ;  -an.] 
A«  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  neology; 
neulogical. 
'R,  As  subst.  :  The  saraeas  NEOLOQiST(q-v.). 

"  W*muBt  take  heed  uot  todons  theneo'oifKiru  bavt 
Aonvi." —Tregellet :  i/euds  of  Hebreio  Orammar.  p.  7. 

ne-d-l6'-gi-an-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  neohgian; 
■ism.]    The  same  as  Neoloqism  (q.v.). 

*  ne-o-log'-ic,  *  ne-o-log'-ic-al,  rt.    [Eng. 

neologiy) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Uf  or  pertaining  to 
neology  ;  employing  new  words. 

"  A  genteel  neolofficaZ  dictionary  coiitniriinK  tho8o 
polite,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  grauiinatical  wordi 
and  phmaes.  comiaouly  used,  aud  aometinies  uiider- 
Btood.  by  the  beau  nioade."—Cheiterflel(i:  Th«  It'oWdt 
No.  32. 

1-  ne-o-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  neologicaii 

-ly.]     In  a  neological  manner. 

ne-ol'-o-gism,  s.     [Eng.  n^logiy) ;  -ism  ] 

1.  A  new  word  or  phrase ;  a  new  usm  of  a 
word  or  phrase. 

2.  The  use  of  new  words,  or  of  old  words  in 
new  senses. 

"  Kept  pure  of  Balzac  and  Tuotogism." 

E.  B.  Brotmitng, 

3.  New  doctrines.     [Rationalism.] 
ne-6r-d-gist»  5.     [Eng.  molng(y);  -ist.] 

1,  One  who  coins  or  introduces  new  wnrfli 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  ^11,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    le,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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or  phraser,  or  who  uses  old  words  in   new 

2.  One  who  iTitrfvinces  inno\'ation9  in  doc- 
trine, especially  iu  llie<'ti>gy.     [Uationalist.] 

•  ne-ol-o-^t  -io,  '  ne-6\-6-eiBt-ic-aU 

a.  [Eng.  luologist :  -ic,  -icaL]  Pertaiuiiig  or 
relating  to  neobgy ;  neologicaL 

•  ne-ol-o^-za'-tlon,  s.  (Eng.  neolo(fi::(e) ; 
•otion.]  Til e  act  or  habit  of  ncologiziug;  iie- 
olopsiu. 

ne-ol'-O-gize,  v.L     [Eng.  neolog{y);  -ize.} 

1.  To  iutnxiuce  new  words  or  phrases;  to 
use  old  words  in  new  senses. 

2.  To  introduce  new  theological  doctrines ; 
to  introduce  or  adopt  rationalistic  views  iu 
thenUigy. 

ne-ol-o-g^,  s.     [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  Aoyoc 

(/o;o.<)  =  a  word  ;  Fr.  iuoljgie.] 

1.  The  introduction  or  use  of  now  words  or 
phrases,  or  of  old  words  in  new  senses ;  ne- 
ologism. 

"  X^ologv  oaght  uot  to  be  punuMl  (or  ita  own  snke, 
bat  only  when  tlie  extent  Wniis  uf  the  Iniigtinji-e  are 
defectue."— Tuy/or.-  il-jtithly  AVri>w,  vol.c.  p.  Ul 

2.  Rationalistic  views  iu  theology. 

•  ne-d-me'-iii-a,  s.  [Gr.  veoti-t\vla.  {neomenin\ 
from  cecw  (;wo3)=  new,  and  ^^v  (7n«n)=a 
montli.] 

1.  Ore?.  Lang. :  The  time  of  new  moon ;  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

2.  (^T.  Antiq. :  A  festival  observed  by  the 
Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  ninntli 
In  honour  of  all  the  gods,  especially  of  Apollo, 
thence  called  Neo/j-rji-o?,  as  the  author  of 
light,  and  the  luminary  from  which  all  time 
receives  ita  distinctions  and  divisions. 

ne-O-mor'-pha,  ».  (Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  tiop<t>ij 
(nwrphf)  =  forni.] 

Ornith. :  Huia,  the  New  Zealand  Wond-crow, 
the  Heterolocha  of  Cabanis.  According  to 
Buller,  a  genus  of  Upupidie,  placed  by 
Boine  authors  with  thg  Corvidie.  First  dc- 
■cnlwd  by  Gould,  who  mistook  the  male 
and  female  for  distinct  species,  owing  to  thfir 
ditferently-shaped  bills,  and  named  the  former 
Neomorpka  acutirostris  and  the  latter  ,V.  cms- 
firostrU.  It  is  now  known  as  N.  Gonhlii. 
Plumage  black,  with  green  metallic  gloss, 
broad  terminal  band  of  white  on  tail;  bill 
Ivory-white  to  dark-gray  at  base ;  wattlrs 
large,  rounded,  and  rich  orange-colour ;  tarsi 
and  toes  bluish-gray ;  claws  light  horn- 
colour.    (Buller:  Binls  n/yew  Zealand.) 

•  ne'-o-n^nit  «.  [Gr.  m'os  (neos)  =  new ; 
Eng.  sutl.  -t.sw.)  A  new  word,  phrase,  or 
idiom  ;  a  neologism. 

»  no-^-no'-mJ-an,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  ti#o-,  and 
Gr.  voiio^  (nomos)  —  a  law  ;  Fr.  nennomiin.] 

A,  As  siibst. ;  One  who  advocates  or  sup- 
ports new  laws  ;  specif,  (see  extract). 

"  On«  tb»t  uscrU  the  Old  Law  U  aboH*hc!,  kd'I 
thereto  Is  a  BnperlAtlve  AntliiomfAii,  but  )>leAdfl  fur  a 
Mew  Law,  and  Justincatlon  by  the  works  u(  It.  find 
iheTfi'ireiBh.n^onomian."—i.Chauncy:.V9)mo7nianUm 
Unm<u>k^d  l\iV2).   (Ep,  Ded,| 

B.  A3  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Neonomians. 

Be-d-no'-ml-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  neonomian  ; 
-irm.]  The  doctriues  or  teneta  of  the  Neono- 
mfans. 

•  neo-phi-lSs'-O-plier,  i.  [Pref.  neo-,  and 
Eng.  j>7idas',i>hf,r  (q.v.).  ]  A  new  philosopln-r  ; 
one  who  lioIiJs  or  advances  new  principles  of 
philosophy. 

Be'-o-pbTon,  8.  [Gr.  vf6<iifKav  {neophron),  as 
adj.  =  childish  in  spirit ;  as  subat,  often  as  a 
prui)er  name.] 

Ornith.:  A  genua  of  Vulturidae,  sub-family 
Vulturinte.  Neophron  percnoptcrus  is  the  Egyp- 
tlnn  Vulture  (q.v.),  Pharaohs  Hen,  or  Pha- 
raoh's Chicken;  N.  ginginianns  i^  the  Itidiiin 
Scavenger  Vulture,  and  N.  pilmtns,  widely 
distributed  in  Africa,  the  PlleaU-d  Vulture. 

fie-d'Phyte,  •  no -^-pbite.  ».  &  a.    [hut. 

nf.ophytn^,  from  Or.  vt6'l>vTaK  (nrophutnx)  = 
nt'wly  planted  :  vt'o^  (nros)  —  new,  and  <^uT(k 
(Z'/iuMs)  =  grown;  (^uw  (;i/itjo)  =  to  grow  ;  Fr. 
tUophyte;  Ital.  &  .Sp.  nmJlU}.] 

A.  As  suhstantiw  .' 

L  Ordinary  lAjngnagt : 

1.  A  novice  ;  one  newly  admitted  to  the 
order  of  the  priesthood. 
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2.  A  tyro,  a  beginner,  a  novice. 

"There  atandsa  u«oi,hvU  t\ia\\\\i  of  hlsfnee^ 

Uen  JoHMon  :  CgntlMa$  /iew^U.  IIL  i 

n.  Church  Hist. :  A  t^nn  applied  in  the 
primitive  Church  to  tlie  newly-baptised.  They 
wore  white  garments  at  their  Itaptism,  and 
for  eight  days  after.  The  Council  of  Nice 
(a.d.  a25)  onlered  that  neophytes  should  not 
i>e  admitted  to  holy  orders  till  their  constancy 
had  been  in  some  un'asure  proved.  Tlie  term 
is  still  used  by  Roman  missionaries  for  their 
convei-ts  from  the  heathen.  A  special  use 
of  the  word  was  to  denote  one  wlu),  not 
having  i«issecl  through  the  inferior  gra<lfs, 
was,  in  view  of  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  considered  canoni- 
cally  unht  to  be  consecrated  bishop. 

"  Tboso  whom  he  calls  nnophytet.  that  Is.  newly 
gifted  Into  Chriati^tiiity."— /tacofi ;  Union  qf  Law*. 

B,  As  adj. :  Newly  entered  upon  or  ad- 
mitted into  some  state  ;  novice. 

"  It  is  with  your  young  eranimnticnl  courtier,  w«  with 
your  neophyte  player."— ^cti  Jonton:  Cynthia  t  lieieU. 
ili  *. 

ne'-o-pla^e,  s.    [Pref.  ti«)-,  and  Gr.  jrXao-iy 

ijila^if:)  =  formation.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Botbvooen  (q.v.). 

ne-6  pl^'-tio,  a.  [Pref.  neo;  and  Eng. 
]'li'.'<tn-(ii.v.).]  N'^wly  formed ;  sjiecif.,  ai>plied 
to  the  matter  which  fills  up  a  wound. 

ne-6-pla-tdn'~ic,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng. 
p!atonic'{(\.Y.).']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Neo- 
platonists  or  their  doctrines. 

"The  Jfeoplatonic  conception  of  the  action  of  the 
Deity  on  the  wortdl'Md  o(  the  easeiice  and  origin  of 
ni-itter.  can  onlv  l>e  exnialned  by  reference  to  the 
dynamic  i-fintheisin  of  the  Stoa."— A'ncyc-  Brit.  (ed. 
9thl.  xvli,  3Xi. 
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B-d-pla-to-ni'-Cian.  s.    [Eng.  neophtonic  ; 
■  (([;).]     The  same  as  Neoplatonist  (q.v.). 

Ne-o-pla'-ton-ii^m,  «.    [Pref.  tko-,  and  Eng. 

PlatonL^m.] 

Hist.  £  Philos. :  The  name  given  to  an  im- 
portant movement  in  the  Alexandrian  school. 
G.  H.  Lewes  says  that  their  originality  con- 
sisted in  having  employed  tlie  Platonic  Dia- 
lectics as  a  guide  t^i  Mysticism  and  Pantheism  ; 
in  ha\ing  connected  the  doctrine  of  the  East 
with  the  dialectics  of  the  Greeks  ;  in  having 
made  Reiuson  the  justification  of  faith  ;  anti 
he  concludes  that  *'  by  their  Dialectu-s  thi-y 
were  Platonlsts ;  by  their  theory  of  the 
Tiinity  they  were  Mystics;  by  their  prin- 
ciple of  Emanation  they  were  Pantheists." 
N('t)platoiiism  passed  through  three  periods  : 
(1)  that  of  Ammonius  Saccas  and  Plotiims, 
in  the  third  century  [Ammonian,  (2)]  ;  (2) 
that  of  porphyry  and  lamblichus,  in  the 
fourth  century  ;  and  (3)  that  of  Proclus  (412- 
4So).  Under  Justinian  (4S3-565)  the  Alexan- 
drian school  became  extinct. 

"With  the  '-xcentlon  of  Epicureanism,  which  was 
always  trented  iw  tlur  mortiil  enemy  uf  Jfeo/ildfonitTn, 
there  is  no  outstiiidinK  wirller  «yNtetn  which  did  not 
ri>ntributu  Krinx-tlilni;  to  the  new  philosophy."— ^Virj/c 
ariC.  (L-d.  9th).  xvll.  333. 

Ne-o-pla'-ton-ist,  «.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng. 
I'lntoni-it  (q.v.).]  A  member  of  the  Alex- 
andrian scliool,  holding  Neoplatonic  views. 

"Tlie  ancient  relliiloni  of  the  Kiuit  had  a  ifcullar 
IntcreHt  for  the  NeoplatonlsC'—Encyc.  Brit,  (ed,  Bth), 
xvll.  .Ita. 

ne'-o-pil8,  s.  [Pref.  two-,  and  Or.  n-oy?  {pous) 
=  a  foot.  ] 

Ornith.:  Kite -Eagle,  an  aberrant  genus  of 
Aquilinte,  with  a  single  species,  Xeopus  vuday- 
tnsis.  Geographicid  range,  India  and  Ceyhm 
to  Biirmah,  Java,  Celeles,  and  Ternate.  The 
talons  are  longer  and  slenderer  in  jiroporlion 
thim  in  any  known  eagle.  It  is  about  thirty 
inches  long,  plumage  black,  with  indistinct 
bars  of  ashy-gray  on  the  tail. 

•  ne-o-ra'-ma,  s.  fionlc  Or.  i^d?  (n^os)  =  a 
flw»dling,  and  oprtjiia(/u)n/T;('F)  =  a  view.)  .\  jian- 
oraina  rcpn'>f<'nting  the  irit*'rior  of  a  large  Imild- 
ing,  in  which  the  spectator  appears  to  be  placed. 

ne-6-rin-J$p'-BlCB.  a.  [First  element  doubt- 
ful ;  Gr.  oi/*i?  {opsis)=  api)earance. 

Pal/ront.:  A  genus  of  fossil  IJutterflioH.  N^o- 
rinnpsis  Sfpult/i,  ofthe  family  Safyridie,  is  from 
the  .SaU'lstones  of  Aix-l.-t-Chapelie. 

no-i-t8r'-io.  ■  nd^-tor'-iok,  a.  A «.  {[.At. 

nrotericut,    fntm  Gr.  t'tutrrpiKn^  (nr6tf.rilco8)  = 
novid,  from  yti^^rrpo^  (nriitfron),  comp.  of  iVo« 
(nfa*)  =  new  ;  Fr.  tUotrri^pie.] 
A,  As  adj. :  New,  modern  ;  of  rocont  origin. 

"  Aincritit  rmr  ne'itTir  Vfrl«,  th<ntn  In  ■lii>  nro  i*Tc<'»>d. 
hiKly  iiuuitToui^"— /*irx<ifip<ir<f  Ilatl :  Uodem  ti'njtith. 


*  B.  As  subst.:  Cue  belonging  to  modern 
tiuu;s ;  a  modem. 

"SyuutoiiiM  which  all  the  nsourictt  repeal  ei 
Vloclea.— Burton  :  Anat.  M^anchoty,  pL  SM. 

•  ne-o-t^f-io-al,  a.  [Eng.  ruoierie;  -at.! 
The  same  as  Neoteric,  A.  (q.v.X 

t  ne-Ot'-er-i^m,  «.  [Gr.  j-ewrepos  {mdtero$\ 
uomp.  of  vio%  («ro«)=  new  ;  Eng.  suff.  -i$m.\ 

1.  The  introduction  or  uae  of  a  nev  word  oi 

phrase  ;  neology. 

"  yeattrism,  whether  in  words  or  style.  maye<ul'< 
become  iiauaeatlng."— /"UiAfiMnt  Ball :  MotUm  En-j 
lUA.  p.  Ift-J. 

2.  A  new  word  or  phrase  introduced  Into  s 
language  ;  a  neologism. 

"As  contributor)- to  the  production  of  neoteriMnu. 
some  e]C|>reasioii9  lay  down  tbelr  old  scnuo  altogt-tlirr. 
and  acquire  new  ones.~ — FUstdtoanl  Itait :  i/otUrn 
Knglith,  p.  l«c 

t  no-Ot'-or-ist,  «.  [Neoterism.]  One  who 
neoterizes  ;  one  who  uses  or  intn>duces  new 
words  or  phrases  ;  a  neologist. 

"Amoiitf  wrlttTs  of  the  first  class,  none  are  wild 
neoterUt*.  —ntudward  ffaU  :  Modern  EngUth.  p.  1*2. 

t  ne-6t-cr-ist'-Xc»  a.  [Eng.  neoterlst ;  -tc.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ueoterizing  or  neoterisms. 

t  ne-Ot'-er-ize,  v.i.  [Neoterism]  To  use 
or  introduce  new  words  or  phrases ;  to  neolo- 
gize ;  to  coin  new  words  or  phra.ses. 

"Popularity  .  .  .  is  noguankrit«e  of  skill  Id  niMf^ris- 
ins."—Fit:edward  Hatl  :  Modern  Englith,  p.  193. 

ne-O-tin'-e-a,  s.  (Originally  Lat  tinta;  but 
as  there  was  a  moth  genus  of  that  name,  neo- 
was  prefixed  for  distinction's  sake.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophrese. 
The  flowtrs  are  small,  the  lateral  sejials  and 
petals  forming  a  hood  ;  lip  three-lobed,  spui 
minute,  the  pollen  masses  four ;  generalh 
with  sj)otted  leaves.  Neotinea  intacta  has  \ 
\nnk  or  purplish  corolla,  the  sepals  darker 
and  is  found  on  limestone  pastures  in  Gallo- 
way.    Called  also  Aceras  secundi/lora. 

ne-of -O-lutO,  s.  [Gr.  i'cotojco^  (neotolcos)  = 
new-born,  or  of  recent  origin  ;  Ger.  neotokitJ] 
Min.  :  An  amori'hous  mineral  resulting  Tron 
the  alteration  of  rhodonite  (q.v.).  Hardness 
3  to  4;  sp.  gr.  2(34  to  2*8;  lustre,  dull,  oi 
feebly  submetallic ;  colour  and  streak,  black, 
to  various  shades  of  dark-brown  ;  opaque. 
Dana  includes  under  this  name  Stratopeiteand 
Wittingite  (q.v.),  as  being  likewise  alteratioD 
produi-ts,  to  neither  of  wliich  can  chemical 
formulie  be  assigned.  They  a^tpear  to  consist 
of  hydrated  silicates  of  firoto-  and  sesqui- 
oxides  of  manganese,  proto-  and  sesquioxides 
of  iron,  magnesia,  some  alumina,  and  impuri- 
ties. Found  associated  with  rhodonite  at 
various  localities  in  Finland  and  Sweden. 

ne-6f-6-ma,  a.  [Gr.  vtu  (neo)  =  to  swim, 
and  Toju»i  {t'imf)  =  a  cutting.] 

Zonl. :  A  North  American  genus  of  MurinsB, 
group  Bigmodontes.  The  teeth  resemble  those 
of  the  Voles.  Four  species  are  known,  about 
the  size  of  Mus  d^mmanuA.  Keotomu  citierea 
has  a  bushy,  squirrel-like  tail ;  the  tails  of  the 
other  species  rat-like. 

ne-6t'-ra-gus,  «.    [Pref.  neo-,  and  Gr.  rpiytn 

(fri.;u.s)~ag..at.] 

Z'liil.:  An  African  genus  of  Autilo]>ld(e. 
Tliree  specimens  are  known  :  Neotragus  Salti- 
aytus,  Jv.  Kir-hii,  and  N.  damarensis.  (/Yoa 
Zool.  Soc.,  1880,  pp.  17-22.) 

ne-d-trop'-Xo-al,  a.  [Pref.  neo-,  and  Eng. 
trojiiral  (q.v.).]  *  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
ofthe  zooli>gicjil  region  n<i  culled. 

neotropical -region, «. 

Zool.  :  L)r.  Sclater's  name  for  a  zoological 
region,  embracing  South  Aniericii,  the  Antilles, 
and  tropical  North  Ameri'-a.  It  luisse.sse? 
more  peculiar  fainilies  of  vertebrates  and 
genera  of  binls  than  any  other  n-gion.  Neithei 
Prof.  Huxley's  suggested  alteration  Auitro 
Columbia,  nor  Dr.  Sclater's  new  term  l>en- 
drognjn,  appears  t()  be  an  linprovoment.  (f^a^ 
lace:  Gntff.  DiM.  Antiiuils,  I.  Tit.) 

ne  5t'-t2-SB.  s.  pi  fMod.,L.at.  neolt(ia):  LAt 
fem.  1)1,  adj.  Hulf.  -fw.] 

Uot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchhls.  havii  g  one  anther, 
which  Ih  dorsal,  the  iHillen  powdery,  granu- 
lar, or  sectHc. 

no  5t'-tl-^  «.  [Attio  Or.  ^§oma  (neottia)  ^ 
n  bird's  nest :  ao  cnllud  from  tho  int^rwuvot 
(Hires  ofthe  root*.) 


p^t,  J^^l ;  oat,  9ell,  oborns.  fhin,  benph ;  go.  com ;  thin,  %Ii1b  :  sin.  a^ :  expect,  ^onophon,  e:^ ist,    pb  =  £ 
tion,  -Blon  =  ab&n ;  -tloa,  -f  Ion  -  zbun.    -oious,  -tlous,  -sk>ufl  -  ahUs.    -bio,  -die,  Sto.  =  b^l.  d^l. 
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Botany : 

•  1.  Lady's  tresses ;  the  same  as  Spibanthes 
(q.v.).    (Hooker  tS:  AnwU.) 

2  Bird's  Nest,  a  genus  of  Or.-hiils,  family 
Listeria*,  reduced  by  Sir  Josepli  Hooker  to  a 
8ub-genus  of  Listera.  Tlie  species  LisUra 
(Neottia)  Xidus-avis,  tlie  Bird's  Nest  Orclus, 
is  a  brown,  leafless  root  parasite ;  the  stem 
has  sheathing  scales,  the  raceme  is  lax- 
flowered,  the  corolla  grayish-brown,  the  lip 
concave  at  the  base,  the  terminal  lobes  divari- 
cate. Found  in  dark  woods,  e.specially  of 
beech,  in  Britain,  also  in  continental  Europe 
and  Western  Siberia. 
tne-6t'-ti-0US,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ticoifiC) ;  Eng. 
suti'.  -oils.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  Neottia ;  having  a  root 
like  a  bird's  nest. 

"That  [genus]  which  coutains  the  \fdu9-avi3.  the 
only  one  having  the  neoW"us  rooV—Book^  &  Amott: 
Brit.  Flora  led.  7th).  p.  123. 

ae  -6-type,  s.   [Pref.  ««)-,  and  Eng.  h/pe  ;  Ger. 
luotyp.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite  containing  some 
carbonate  of  baryta.  Found  in  rhonibohe- 
drons  in  Cumberland, 

'f  ne-6-z6'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  nco- ;  Gr.  fJi)  (30e)  = 
life,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic] 

Geol.  *  Palimnt. :  One  of  two  divisions  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Prof.  E.  Forbes  for  past 
geological  time  and  fossiliferous  strata ;  it 
ran;^es  from  the  commencement  of  the  Trias 
up  to  the  existing  onler  of  thin-s,  embracing 
the  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  epoch.s.  He  con- 
tended that,  while  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  fossils,  there 
was  no  essential  difference  between  Jlesozoic 
and  Cainozoic  fossils,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  philosophical  to  divide  the  whole  lapse 
Jf   geological  time    into    two  great  epochs. 

rPAL.EOZOIC.] 

"  Both  the  paleozoic  and  the  after— I  ra'iat  coin  a 
word— neos-Jic  mollnaca."— Pro/.  E.  Forbtt,  in  <fiutr. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  VOL  x..  p.  Ixlix- 

nep,  s.     [A  contract,  of  nepela.]     A  plant  of 
tlie  genus  Nepeta  (q.v.) ;  catmint. 

■■  The  cat  to  her  nsp.  the  goat  to  hU  hemlock."— 
ffalt  -■  SeJett  ThoughU,  5  51 

^  Wild  Nep  is  Bryonia  dioica, 

ae'-pa,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  scorpion.] 

Etitom. :  Water-scorpion  ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Nepida;  (q.v.),  with  one  species, 
Nepa  ciiurea,  the  Common  Water-scorpion, 
abundant  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe.  It 
is  about  an  inch  long,  elliptical,  yellowish- 
gray,  with  red  on  the  abdomen.  It  preys  on 
aquatic  insects,  and  its  bite  is  painful  to  man. 

Ne-paul',  s.     [Seedef.)    The  name  of  a  district 
in  Northern  Hindustan. 
Nepaul-barley.  s. 

Bot.  £  Hort. :  Hnnieun  nmlfste,  var.  trifur- 
catiim.  It  comes  to  maturity  earlier  than 
common  barley. 

Nepaul-pape.r,  s.  A  strong,  unsized 
paper  made  in  Nepaul  from  the  pulverized 
bark  of  the  Daphne  papyracta.  Made  many 
yards  square. 

Nep-aul-ege',  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Sepaul ;  -ese.] 
A-  --Is  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nepaul  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B,  .45  suhsl. :  An  inhabitant,  or  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nepaul. 

nepe,  s.  [North  American  Indian.]  A  square 
piece  of  blanket  wrapped   by   the  American 

.  Indians  about  the  foot  and  ankle  before 
putting  on  the  moccasin. 

ne'-pentll,  s.    [Nepesthes.] 

Bot.  (PL) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Nepenthaceie  (q.v.). 

lie-pcn-tha-9e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.  ne- 
penth(e):  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  ■<ucre.] 

Bot.  :  Nepenths ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alli.tnce  Euiihorbiales{?).  It  consists  of 
herbs  or  half-shrubby  plants,  with  leaves 
slightly  sheathing  at  the  base,  dilated  into  a 
pitcher  at  the  end,  articulated  with  a  lid-like 
lamina.  Wood  without  concentric  zones,  but 
with  abundant  spiral  vessels.  Racemesdense, 
terminal,  many-flowerwi.  Flowers  dicecious. 
Sej'als  four,  inferior.  Stamens  cohering  into 
s  column,  with  about  fifteen  anthers.  Fruit 
capsular,  four-celled,  four-valved,  the  dissepi- 
ments from  the  middle  of  the  valves,  and 


having  the  rainute  seeds,  which  are  numerous, 
adherent.  Known  genus  one;  species  six  (?), 
from  swamps,  in  India  and  China.    (Liiidlcy.) 

'ne-pen'-tho,   'ne-pen'-tlie^,    «.     [Gr. 

vr]nev6€^  (nt'peiithps) ;  ueut.   sing,  of  v^n-ei'^'j? 
(lupetitlies)  =  tree  from  sorrow  :  it)  (ne),  nega- 
tive  pietix,    and    ireVew    (pentluxs)  =  grief, 
sutler!  ng.l 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  kind  of  drug  or  potion  supposed  to 
have  the  property  or  quality  of  driving  away 
all  sorrow  and  misfortunes. 

"  Not  that  nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thoue 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-boru  Heleii.a. 
Is  of  BUCh  ijower."  Hilton ;  Camui,  675. 

2.  Any  draught  or  drug  capable  of  removing 
pain  or  care. 

"  II.  Pl9-  ■■  Anything  which  removes  pain  or 
care,  or  renders  one  insensible  to  them. 

"  Lulled  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court." 

Pope:  EpU.  to.'iariret,  L  98. 

ne-pen'-thej,  ».    [Nepenthe.] 

1."  nrtl.  Laii'j. :  Thesaineas  NEPENTHE(q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  The  only  known  genus  of  the  order 

Nepenthacere.  Character,  that  of  the  order.  ,Vf- 

penthes  distillatorUi  is  the  Pitcher-plant  (q.v.). 

ne-pe'-ta,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  wild  mint  (Mentha 
silre.'slriis),  or  the  b,ilin,  Ihtissa  altissimi.] 

Bot.  :  The  typicil  genus  of  the  menthaceoua 
tribe  Nepeteie.  The  calyx  is  fifteen-ribbed  ; 
tlie  two  posterior,  i.e.,  upper,  st.amens  the 
longer  ;  the  upper  lip  of  tlie  corolla  straight, 
emarginate,  or  bitid.  About  110  species  are 
known,  from  North  Africa  and  the  tcmiierata 
paits  of  Europe.  Two  are  British  :  Kepeta 
cataria  (Catmint)  and  N.  Glechoma  or  Glechoma 
heileracea  (Ground  Ivy)  (q.v.).  N.  ciliaris  is 
given  in  India  in  sherbet  for  fever  and  consh. 
N.  rudcralis  is  supposed  to  be  a  cardiac  tonic. 


ne-pe-te-89,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  nepel(a);  tern,  pi, 
adj.  sulf.  -e<c.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiatse,  type  Nepeta. 

ne-pe'-ti-ds9,  .1.  pU  (Lat.  nepet(a) ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  suU".  -ida-.] 

Bot. :   A   family  of   Labiate    plants,   tribe 
OcimeiE,     Type  Lavendula  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

ne'-phal-ifm.  s.  (Gr.  nj^oAitrfiot  (nrphalis- 
Tims)  =' soberness,  discretion;  i/rjia.Vifu  (ne- 
phali^o)  =  to  purify  by  a  libation  without 
wine  ■  i/iiifiiAio5  (nephalios)  =  sober,  temperate, 
abstinent  (lit.  &  fig  ),  1  Tim.  iii.  '2  ;  Tit.  ii.  2  ; 
ri*cj  (ni-phS)  —  to  be  sober.]  The  name  given 
by  Prof  James  Miller  of  Edinburgh  to  total 
abstinence. 

t  ne'-pJial-ist.  ».  [Nephalism.]  One  who 
advocates  or  practises  nephalism. 

nepta'-e-line,  neph'-e-lite,  s.  [Gr.  vt^t\r, 
(nqiAtfE)  =  a  cloud;  sotf.  -inf.,  -iU :  Hal. 
wfrlina.  Tlie  name  has  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  mineral  becomes  cloudy  when  im- 
mersed in  strong  acids.] 

Mln.  :  A  mineral  species  included  by  Dana 
in  his  unisilicate  sub-division  of  anhydrous 
silicates.  Crystallization,  hexagonal,  usually 
occurring  in  six-  or  twelve-sided  prisms,  with 
plane  or  nioditied  summits.  Principal  cleav- 
age, parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  hexagonal 
pri^m.  Hardness,  5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  2-5  to  2-65  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  greasy ;  colour,  white  to 
yellowish  ;  when  massive,  frequently  bluish- 
gray,  dark-green,  brownish  to  brick-red ; 
transparent  to  opaque.  Compos.  :  silica,  44-62; 
alumina.  337  ;  soda,  16-9  ;  potash,  5-2=100, 
reprejiented  bvthe  formula  2(3NaO,3KO)3SiO., 
-I-  3(2.\1 .0-,,3SiOo)  +  3SiOi;.  Occurs  in  very 
fine  ciyst.a'ls  in  cavities  of  the  volcanic  bombs 
in  the  agglomerates  of  Monte  Sonima,  Ve-iu- 
vins,  and  as  a  constituent  of  many  dolerites, 
syenites,  &o, 
nepheline-basalt,  s. 
Petrol  :  A  crystalline  granular  ailmixture 
of  nepheline,  aiigite,  and  magnetite,  with 
more  or  less  of  olivine,  and,  as  accessory 
minerals,  apatite,  sphene,  hauyne,  melilite, 
and  garnet.  Found  at  Katzenbiickel  in  the 
Odeinvald,  &c.     Called  also  Nephelinite  (q.v.). 

ne-phe-lin'-lte,  s.  [Eng.  tiephelin<.e)  (q.v.); 
.and  sulf.  ■ite(Min.).'\     [Nepheline-basalt.) 

neph'-e-lite,  s.    [Nepheline.] 

ne-phe'-li-uxn,  s.  [Lat.  =  burdock  ;  from 
Gr.  i/ec(>e'Aio»  (luphelion)  =  a  cloud-like  spot ; 
from  ve<i)4\rj  (nephele)  =  a  cloud.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindacew,  tribe  Sapin- 
deie.  They  have  generally  pinnate  leaves, 
flowers  in  panicles,  and  round  or  ovate  w.-.rted 
or  prickly  fruit.  Nephelium  Litchi  is  the  Lit- 
chi,  N.  Longanum,  the  Longan,  and  N.  lappa~ 
ceum  the  Rambutau  or  Rainboostan  (q.v.). 

nepli'-e-loid,   a.      [Or.   i't<j>cXij  (nephele)=  a 
cloud,  and  e'io?  (eidos)  =  appearance,  form.] 

Med. :  Clouded  ;  a  term  applied  to  cloudy 
wine. 

nephew  (as  nev-u),  'nev-eu,  *nev-ew, 
*nepli-e\pe,  *nev-ewe,  s.  [Fr.  nem; 
fi-om  Lat.  ne}X>tcni,  ace.  of  ne}V)S  =  (1)  a  giaiiil- 
son,  (2)  a  nephew  ;  A.S.  ik/o  =  a  nephew  ; 
Sansc.  iiapdf  =  a  grandson  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ne/o, 
nevo  ;  Ger.  nej^e.] 
*  1.  A  grandson,  a  grandchild. 

"Their  nephewi.  to  wit,  the  cliildreu  of  their  woa 
and  danghtere."— P.  Holland:  Plulareh;  Moralt.v-  i*t>. 

t  See  also  1  Tim.  v.  4  (R.V.). 
2.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

"The  uncle  Is  certainly  nearer  of  kin  to  the  common 
stoclt  by  one  deiiree  tlian  the  nephev.'—lilaekiloyie: 
Comment.,  bk.  iL,  cb.  14. 

^  By  the  civil  law  a  nephew  is  in  the  third 
degree  of  consanguinity,  but  by  the  canon 
law  he  is  in  the  second. 

*3.  A  cousin. 

"  Henry  the  Fourth  deposed  hi»  fte^Aew  Hlchard.* 
.SA  tkesii. :  1  Benry  VS.  iL  6. 

neph'-6-sc6pe,  s.     [Gr.  leijios  (nepiws)  =  a 
cloud,  and  aKorrew  (sfco/jeo)  =  to  look  at.] 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  clouds,  invented  by  Karl  Braun, 
and  made  public  in  ISOei. 

ne-phral'-gi-a,  s.      [Gr.  ve4p«  (iw;/iros)  = 
the    kidney,  and  a^yot  (algos)  =  pain ;   Fr. 
nephralgie.] 
Med. :  Pain  or  disease  in  the  kidneys. 

ne'-phrite,  s.    [Gr.  i>ei{ipi)s  (ncp/tros)  =  a  kid- 
ney ;  sutl.  -i(e(J/iii.).] 

Jlfiii. .-  The  same  as  Jade,  Jadeite,  and 
Saussubite  (q.v.). 

ne-phrit'-ic,  'ne  phrit'-iok,  a.  &».    [Gr. 
ve<i)pi.Tix6i   (nephritikos)  =  pertaining    to    the 
kidneys ;    i-ecjipot  (nephros)  =  a  kidney ;    Fr. 
nephritiqiie  ;  ItaU  cSi  Sp.  ne/ritico.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  organs 
of  urine. 

"  .Vrjihritle  pains,  nervous  colics  and  obstmctlona." 
— Berkeleij:  Siria.  J  6'J. 

2.  Sufi'ering  from  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

r^Arific  iiereons  ought  to  Iw  onpt       _ 
to  the  alkalescent  nature  of  the  salte  in  their  blood. 


Thedletof  ne^Arific  jiereons  ought  to  Iw  onpoj'it* 
.he  alkalescent  u.-iture  of  the  salte  in  their  blot 
■Arbuthnot  ;  On  DieL 
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3.  Relieving  disorders  ot  the  kidneys  :  as, 
nephritic  metlicines. 

B.  As  snbst. :  A  medicine  intended  or 
having  the  power  to  relieve  or  remove  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,  particularly  gravel  or  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

nephritlc-coUc,  s.  The  severe  pain  ao- 
companying  the  passage  of  a  calculus  from 
the  kidiiey  to  the  bladder. 

nephritlc-retlnitis,  s. 

Patkol. :  Inflammation  of  the  retina  of  the 
eye  attendant  on  nephritis, 

nephritic-Stone,  «.    [Nephmte.) 

nephritic-wood,  s. 

Bot.  i  Pharm.  :  The  wood  of  Moringa  pttrg- 
gosperma,  a  decoction  of  which  has  been  given 
in  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

* ne-phrJt'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  nephritic;  -at] 
The  same  as  NeVhritic,  A  (q.v.). 

"Troubled  with  certain  nephrilical  flta."— ffrftT. 
JFottoniana;,  p.  48' 

ne-phri'-tis,  s.  'Lat.,  from  Gr.  ueitptn?  (iwot) 
nephritis  (710,505)=  (disease)  of  the  kidneys; 
from  fetfipo';  (nephros)  =  a  kidney.] 

Pafto(.  :  Intense  congestion  of  the  kidney, 
with  "reat  fever,  exudation  and  harinorrhage 
into  tiie  tubes,  and  shedding  of  ei.ithelium; 
Bright's  disease  (q.v.).  The  various  forms  of 
nephritis  are:  acute  desquamative,  desquam- 
ative, interstitial,  parenchymatous,  and  sup- 
purative. 

ne-phrd-di(-e'-SB,s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nephrodi(um); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -ex.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polvpodiacese,  having 
a  cordate  of  reniforin  indusium.  Genera, 
Nephrodium  and  Faydenia. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go    pot. 
or,  wore,  wgll,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  naite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   a.  oe  -  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


nephrodium— nereidse 
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nc-phro'-di-iim,  *.  [Gr.  W*po«  (iiej^hros)  = 
tlie  kiiiuey,  and  tl&o^  (eui'is)  =  form.  Named 
from  the  stiape  of  tiie  iiivolucre-J 

Hot. :  A  ccnus  of  pnlypoiiiaceous  ferns, 
trilie  PolypodeflB.  The  son  8al>-^lobo»e,  dorsal 
or  terminal  on  the  venules;  the  iovolucre 
reniform,  sujierior,  attiiclied  by  the  sinus. 
Ext<?nsivcly  .si)re:id  over  tlic  globe.  Known 
hI.iHi.-8  22i,  of  whkii  wo  may  name  seven 
belonging  to  the  eub-genus  Lablrea,  in  which 
the  Vfins  arc  free.  Thty  are  Sq^hrodium 
Felix-M'tSy  the  Male  Fern  ;  N.  cristatum,  the 
Crested;  N.  rigidvm,  the  Ri^id ;  N.  *pimt- 
losum,  the  Prickly  Toothed  ;  iV.  armulum,  the 
Dwarf;  N.  Tfielrtpteris,  the  Marsh;  and  N. 
Oreo;)ter£i,theHeathShieldFem.  Tlierhizomcs 
of  N.  esculeiittim  are  eaten  in  Nopaiil.  That 
of  N.  Felix-Mas  is  considered  in  India  to  be 
anthelmintic,  and  is  given  specially  for  tape- 
worm. 

•ne-phrog'-ra-phy,  s.  fGr.  ve4>p6<!  (nepkros) 
=:a  ki'liit-y,  and  ypa'>w(^upA(>)  =  to  write,  to 
desLTibe.] 

Atiat. :  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  the 
kidneys. 

neph'-roid,  a.    PCephbodiuh.] 
Bot.  :  Kulney-shaped. 

tIl6-phr6id'-e-ous,a.    [Eng.,  &c  nephroid ; 

-€01i.s.  ] 

Bot. :  Nephroid  (q.v.). 

nepll-ro-lith'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  vn4>p6^  (nephros)^ 
a  kidney,  and  .\t(?os  =  a  stone.] 

Med. :  Perlainine  or  relating  to  the  stone, 
or  calculi,  in  tlie  bladder. 

no-phrSV-o-gj?'*  ^-  t^'**  »'«'^po«  (nephros)'= 
a  kiilni-y;  sutl'.  -"lorry.]  A  treatise  or  dis- 
course on  the  kidneys. 

ne-pliror-J-mate,  s.  [Gr.  vafipo^  (nrrhms) 
=  a  kidney  ;  Aufta  (funia)  =  filth  (?),  and  sufT. 
-aU  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  This  name  is  applied  by  B^champ  to 
soluble  ferment  existing  in  the  urine  of  m-in, 
the  dog,  and  the  rabbit,  and  enpable  of  con- 
verting starch  into  sugar.    (IVatts.) 

neph'-rops,  «.  [Gr.  v*<t>p6<:  (nephros)  =  a  kid- 
ney, and  tii>  (ops)  =  an  eye-J 

Zonl.  :  Norway  Lobster ;  it  occurs  also  on 
the  English  and  French  coasts,  aiid  as  far 
Bouth  as  the  Mediterrancjin.  Body  long,  seg- 
ments cylindrical,  ceplialothorax  compressed 
at  sides ;  the  great  claws  are  lou'^,  slender, 
Rpiny,  and  ridped  in  the  centre  ;  rostrum  long 
and  sl'^ndcr.  The  scale  at  the  outer  base  of 
the  antennae  is  large,  and  the  Ryes  are  lar[;e  and 
prominent.  Colour  paler  than  in  the  Com- 
mon Lobster,  with  banils  of  darker  colour  on 
the  body  rings.  Only  one  sj>ecies  known, 
Ntphrnps  non^^f/iCTM.  Some  authors  make  it  a 
separate  genus  of  decapodous  long  -  tailed 
Cnistaceans ;  others  make  it  a  8ub-genu8  of 
EonutruB  (q.v.).     [Lobster.] 

ne  phros'-ta,  a.      [Gr.   i-ec^po?  (n<;>&ro«)=a 
kidncy.l 
Bot.  :  The  spore-caae  of  lycopoda. 

nS-phrot'-O-m^,  ».  (Or.  v«'^p6<:  (jwphrns)  = 
a  kidney,  and  To/i»j  (tomi-)  —  a  cutting) 

^Tg. :  The  operation  of  extracting  a  stone 
from  the  kidney  by  cutting. 

neph'-th^-a, «.    [Nkphthys.] 

'looi. :  A  genua  of  Alcyoni'lre,  The  derm  Is 
a  leathery  Mkin,  bristling  with  spicules;  it 
forms  branehinir  IoIjcs  ending  in  projecting 
tnttercules,  in  which  are  the  polypi.  Theonly 
known  species  ia  from  the  Jled  iSea. 

nSpb'-th^B,  B.  [An  Egyptian  goddess,  the 
wife  of  'lyphon.) 

ZooL :  Hairy-bait ;  a  ^enas  of  Nerei(Ue 
(q.v.).  A  rninmoti  species  on  the  British 
co;ihU  is  Si'phthya  aeca,  the  Lurg  (q.v.). 

n6p'~I-dte.  «.  p2.  [Lat.  nep(a):  fern.  adj.  pi. 
flutr.  -ida.] 

Entcmu:  Water-scorjiiona ;  a  family  of  Ily- 
drocores  (q.v.).  Ocelli  wanting,  antenna; 
three-  or  four  jointcl  ;  Imdy  Hat  fibovc.  ellip- 
tical ;  hemelytra  with  a  distinct  mpmi)r&ne ; 
rostrum  three-Jointed.  The  fore  legs  raptorial, 
the  rest  simple,  fringed,  or  flattened,  nHcd  as 
swimming  orifans.  All  are  aquatic  and  insee- 
tivoroUR.  Chief  pcnem,  Nepa,  llnnatra,  Kau- 
coris,  Belostoma,  and  Diplotiychus. 


ne  plus  fil'-tra,  ;Ar.  [I*-it.  —  no  further.) 
The  ftuthest  point  in  anything  possible  to  be 
reached. 

•  ne'-po-tal,  o,  [Lat.  nepos  (genit  nepotia)  = 
(l)a  grau'Uon.  (2)  a  nephew ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•al.]    Of  or  p^itainiug  to  a  nephew  ornephews. 

•no-pot'-ic,  o.     (Lat-  n^TM*  (genit.  nepotis)  — 

(1)  ji  grauilson,  (2)  a  nepliew  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff, 
-Xl\\  Of  or  pertaining  lo  nepotism;  charac- 
terized by  or  pertiiiniiig  to  neijotlara. 

•  n6-p6'-tlotl9,  a.  [Lat.  tupos  (genit.  TvtpoUs) 
=  (1)  a  graiulson.  (2)a  nephew.]  Addicted  to 
nepotism  ;  nejiotic. 

a©' -pot- ism,  s.     [Lat.  nepos  (genit.  ntpotif)  = 
(Oa  gran'dson,  (2)a  nephew;  Eng.  sutT.  -t.tm. 
In  Ger.  tn-polisviits  ;  Fr.  nSpotisme;  ItaL  nepo- 
tisTtw,  in  special  sense  1,  see  below.] 
*  1.  Fondness  for  nephews. 

2.  Proneness  on  the  part  of  the  popes  and 
other  high  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  heap  wealth  upon  their  nephews, 
not  having  children  of  their  own  to  inherit 
any  property  they  may  have  acquired. 

"To  this  liiiinnur  of  nr/mlinn  Home  owM  it«  present 
Bp\«ndouT."'-AiUti*on :  On  /lull/, 

3.  The  vice  common  among  public  men 
holding  patronage,  of  appointing  their  own 
relatives  to  situations  of  emolument  in  dis- 
ro^'ard  of  tlie  claims  of  others  better  fitted  for 
the  offices ;  favouritism  towards  one's  relations. 

ne'-po-tist,  s.  [T,pt.  Tifjxis  (genit.  7irpnt't.s)  = 
(1)  a  grandson,  ('J)  a  nephew;  Eng.  sutf.  •ts^] 
One  who  practises  nepotism. 

nep-tic'-U-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  grand- 
daughter, 'froni  nc;>(ifi(q.v.).] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nep- 
tii'olid*.  Nepticula  aurella  is  a  golden-brown 
moth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  ext^^nsion  of 
wing.  The  larva  makes  galleries  in  bramble 
leaves.  N,  spkndidissinui  is  closely  allied, 
but  has  a  black  head.  A',  microthtriella.  the 
larva  of  which  feeds  on  nut  leaves,  is  the 
smallest  kiH)\vn  moth,  hping  only  an  eighth  of 
au  inch  across  the  extended  wings. 

nep-ti-cu'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  nep- 
tivul{a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -i/Jce.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Tineiiia,  The  head  is 
rough,  the  aiitenniE  short  and  thick,  the  an- 
terior wings  rather  broad  and  short,  often  wit  li 
coarse  scales,  the  posterior  wings  lanceolate. 
Larva  with  no  true  legs,  but  with  nine  prolegs. 
The  smallest  size  moths  known.  Some  are 
higlily  beautiful. 

nep'-tis,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  gmnddaughter.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  sub  family 
Nymphalinie.  It  ia  closely  akin  to  Limenitis. 
They  are  dark  brown  butterflies,  with  white 
niarkings.  Found  in  India,  Africa,  &c.  Two 
are  European. 

Nep'tune,  s.    [Lat.  Neptunus.] 

1.  nomiiii  Mjfth. :  The  fabled  god  of  the  sea ; 
the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  the  brother 
of  Jupiter  and  Plut^.  He  is  ge- 
nerally identified  with  the  Gnek 
Poseidon,  and  is  variously  repre- 
sented ;  Kometimes  with  a  trident 
in  his  right  liaiul,  a  dolpli 
ins  left,  and  with  one  of  his 
feet  resting  on  part  of  a 
ship ;  at  others  m  a  cha- 
riot (Irawn  by  sea-horses, 
with  a  triton  on  each  side.  He 
was  said  to  preside  over  horses 
and  the  manger. 

2.  ^9fron. :  A  planet,  the  most 
remote  of  any  yet  discovered.  Ir- 
regularities having  been  remai  ked 

ill  the  movements  of  the  planet ,     _ 

l?rnnuR,  not  to  be  aci-runited       Kr.PTUNit. 
for  by  the  attraction  of  any 

known  heavenly  Itody,  two  astrononiers,  M. 
Leverrler  In  Kmncc,  and  Mr.  Adams  in  Eng- 
land, correctly  reasoning  that  the  jierlur- 
1  lat hma  nuist  proceed  fn 'in  n  yet  n ndis* 
(-ov.Tird  planet,  nidepenrlniMy  calrnlat^Ml  the 
prob:iblo  place  in  tho  sky  whjeh  such  a  plnnet 
wouhl  occupy.  On  HeptemlMT  '20,  1S4<1,  Lcver- 
rier's  cali'UiutiouH  were  conuMUnicated  Ut  Dr. 
Galle  of  B<Tliu,  who  promptly  hMikerl  on  tlio 
heavens,  and  the  very  name  eveningdlscovered 
the  planet  afterwards  named  Neptune  withJn 
a  single  decree  of  its  calculaU^l  position. 
Adams's  com]>ntjitions  had  bern  plAi-cd  tn  (hi* 
hands  of  the   Aslninoui'T   Itoyal,  .Sir  George 


Airy,  In  Octol>er,  184&.  Not.  however,  till 
July  20,  184(5,  did  Prof.  ChaHis,  of  Cambridge, 
at  the  Astronomer  Royal's  suggestion,  com- 
mence a  search  of  the  heavens  for  the  planet, 
but  not  having  the  Kaine  tine  star-chart  which 
Dr.  Galle  jiosse.ssed  at  Berlin,  he  found  the 
jihinet  without  recognising  it  as  one  on  July 
:10,  as  Lalande  had  "lone  on  May  10,  IT'.'S,  and 
Or.  I^mont  in  It^^  and  184<}.  The  diameter 
of  Neptune  is  nearly  35,000  miles.  Its  density 
is  only  a  fifth  that  of  the  earth,  its  mean  dis 
tJince  from  the  sun  2,780,000,000  miles,  and 
its  year  155  times  as  long  as  one  of  ours.  Mi. 
Lassell  discovered  that  it  lias  one  satellite. 

Neptune's  drlnklng-cnp,  i. 

Zool. :  1  he  genxis  Poterion  (q.v.), 

Neptune's-horse,  s. 

Jchthy.  :  A  poi'ular  name  f^r  the  Hippo- 
campus (q.v.). 

Nep-tun'-i-an,  a.  k  s.     [Lat  iicptunius  = 
pertaining  to"  Neptune.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  Kepinne. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean  over  which  h© 
was  represented  as  ruling ;  also  de{>osited  from 
the  sea. 

t  B.  v4s  suhst. :  The  same  as  NKPTUNi8T(q.v.). 
}!eptunian  Theory  or  Hypothesis: 
Geol.  :  An  hypothesis  df-vised  by  Werner 
(1750-1817)  to  account  for  the  aspect  of  geo- 
logieal  strata.  He  assumed  tliat  the  globe  had 
at  first  been  invested  by  a  universal  chaotic 
ocean,  holding  in  solution  the  materials  of  all 
rocks.  From  tliese  the  crystalline  rocks  were 
first  precipitated,  somewhat  clearing  the 
waters,  after  which  the  so-called  transition 
rocks  went  down  next.  Tiie  secondai-y  rocks 
then  followed.  All  igneous  agency  was  ignored 
in  this  scheme.  The  Nepluiii;in  hypnthesis 
has  been  long  since  disproved.  [AyuEoos 
UocKs,  Geolouv.J 

t  Nep'-tu-nist,  «.  lEng.  Keptun(e) ; -ist.)  One 
who  lielU  the  Neptunian  theory     (q.v.). 

Ncp-tu'-m-um,  s,    [Neptitke.] 

(hem. :  The  name  given  to  what  Rose  con 
Riders  a  mixture  of  impure  niobium  an*! 
tantulum,  discovered  in  tantiilito  by  Her- 
mann in  187". 

nc  quid  nizn'-is,  phr,     [Lat.]    Let  nothing 
be  dune  to  excess. 

•  ner,  •  nere,  a,  &  adv,    [Near.] 
"nere(lX  s.    [Neir.]    a  kidney. 

"  The  hort  of  actiepo.  tlie  n«Tfl  ttion  tnke." 

Ut/4r  Curt  Cocnrum,  p.  Bl 

*  ncre  (2),  «.     [See  def.]    An  ear,  the  n  of  the 
article  being  tacked  ou  to  the  noun. 


*  nere,  v.i.    [For  ne  were.y    Were  not. 

ner'-g-Xd  (pi.  nor'-S-Idf  /  nS-re'-Y-^efX  i. 

\\jx\..  A'tTcw  (genit.  SereMlis),  from  Gr.  Nt)^»? 
{Si  rr.is)  =  a  sea-nvmph,  a  tiauyliter  of  Nereus 
an  ancient  sca-gotj,  from  y^p6v  {niro$)  =  wet ; 
Ft.  n^eide.) 

1.  Class,  ^fythol, :  Nymphaof  the  sea,  dangh- 
ters  of  Nerous  and  Doris.  'I'liey  are  aaid  by 
miwt  ancient  writers  t'«  have  been  flfly  In 
iiumb^T,  but  Proper! liis  makes  themahnntlred. 
The  most  celehmted  of  them  were  Amphitrite, 
the  wife  of  Neptune;  Thclin,  the  mother  of 
Achilles;  Galatiia,  Dotn,  Ac  They  were 
originally  represented  as  iK'nutifiil  nymphs ; 
afterwanls  describeil  as  beings  with  givf  n  italr, 
and  the  lower  i>art  of  their  body  llsh-like. 

2.  Zool  :  Any  tmlivlduid  of  the  (tiuiXj 
Nereidic,  or  the  genus  Nereis  (q.v.X 

"  KtwmMliiff  .      .  the  Jkwi  oT  thf  llvlag  .VvrW^ft."— 
PficJu-iaoti :  Palimmt .  L  aia. 

t  nS-ro'-I-da.  n6-r5~Id'-S-^  t.  pi,    [Lat., 
&a  nerei(s)  ;"ni'ut.  pi.  n<l.i.  sufl,  -Ula,  or  -t./fa,] 
ZifoJ. :  A  synonym  of   the   order  Errantla 
or  rhn»topoilB. 

nS-ro'I-dlO,  $.  pi.     (IJit.  ftrrrf(it);   (l>m.   pL 
adj.  HUir.  •iiln;] 

Zof>l. :  Bea-centli>«^deK ;  a  family  of  Rrrantia 
(q.v.).  The  iMvly  |h  gnatly  elongated,  and 
coTHiNtfl  of  a  numlH'f  of  similar  seumeiits  with 
nxlimentary  branchlii'.  1*hr  hcuo  Indistinct, 
and  carries  nyes  nnd  f<-r>1rni ;  th"  mnuth  has  a 
pr.ilH.ici^,  .iud  sorii'tinie'i  two  honiyjaws. 


b6il.  b6^;  p^Ut,  j6iVl;  oat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hl2i,  bench;  go,  ^om :  thin.  %to\n;  sin.  a^ ;  ojcpoot,  Xonophon,  oifUt.    -Ini:. 
Hilon,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -^ion  =^  Khun,    -olous.  -tloua,  -«lous  -  «hua.    -ble,  -die,  Ac  s  b^  d^i. 
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nereidavus— nerve 


nor-e-id'-a-vus,  s.  [Lat  nereis,  genit. 
itereid{os),  and  avus  =  an  ancestor.] 

Pahront. :  Grinnell's  name  for  fossil  jaws, 
resembling  those  of  living  nereids,  from  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions. 

ne-re-id'-e-a,  $.  pi.    [Nereida.] 

ler'-e-is,  s.    [Nereid.] 

Zool. :  Sea-centipede ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Nereid*.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous and  widely  distributed.  Many  of  them  are 
what  Van  Beneden  calls  "free  messmates." 
Nnrls  bilineata  and  A',  succiiiea  inhabit  the 
tubes  of  a  species  of  Teredo,  and  N.  cosUe  is 
found  in  the  cavities  of  Euspongki  oJI^-cituiUs, 
and  was  regarded  by  Peyssonel  as  "  the  essen- 
tial animal  and  sole  fabricaiit  of  the  sjionge." 
A'.  maTQaritacca,  the  Pearly  Nereis,  is  very 
common  on  the  European  coasts. 

aer-e-i'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  Nijpets  {Nereis):  suff. 
-ITT)?  (-i(^s).] 

Pal<Eor.t.  :  A  hypothetical  genus  erected  for 
what  were  supposed  to  be  fossil  remains  of  an 
annelid  from  the  Silurian  rocks.  As  there  is 
no  resistant  exoskeleton  in  the  Annelida,  these 
fossils  are  now  believed  to  be  tracks  or  trails. 

aer-e-O-jys'-tiS,  s.  [Gr.  Niipe'us  (Nerevs)  = 
a  god  of  the  sea,  and  kuotis  (kustis)  =  a  bag, 
a  sac] 

Bot.  /  A  genus  of  Fucacese,  family  Lamina- 
ridffi.  The  stem,  wliich  is  filiform,  is  many 
fathoms  long.  It  is  fixed  below  by  root-like 
processes,  whilst  above  it  ends  in  a  siphon 
about  a  fathom  in  lenj]rth,  full  of  fluid,  with  a 
bunch  of  leaf-like  processes  extending  some 
feet  from  its  centre.  It  makes  floating  islands 
on  tlie  north-east  coast  of  America  and  the 
opposite  sliores  of  Asia,  on  which  the  sea  otter 
finds  a  home. 

'  nerfe,  s.    [Nerve,  s.] 

Qer-i-nse'-an,  a-  [Mod.  h&t.  verine(a) :  Eng. 
suff.  -an.]  Abuundiut;  in  a  species  of  Nerinea. 

nerinsBan-limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  full  of  Nerineas  found 
in  the  Jura,  and  probably  hnniotaxic  with 
the  English  Coral  Rag,  i.e..  Middle  Oblite. 
{Lyci! :  Shtdents'  Ekm.  of  Geol.,  ed.  1885.) 

ie-ri'-ne,  s.  [One  of  the  Nereids  {Virg. :  Eel. 
vii.  37).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidacese,  tribe 
Amarylleje.  Nerinesarnisnsis  is  the  Guernsey 
Lily.  It  is  not  indigenous  there,  but  was, 
according  to  Loudon,  introduced  through  the 
shipwreck  of  a  vessel  from  the  Cape,  which 
had  bulbs  of  it  on  board,  but  Paxton  says  it 
was  introduced  in  1059  from  Japan.  It  is 
cultivated  in  England,  but  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
with  red  flowers. 

ae-rin'-e-a,  s.    [Nerine.] 

Palfvont. :  A  genus  of  Cerithiadfe  (q.v.). 
Shell  turreted,  uiany-whorled,  and  nearly 
cylindrical.  Tlie  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  exclusively  Jiu-assic  and  Cretaceous. 

Qe-ri'-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irqpirq^,  i/jjpeinjT 
hicritcs^  iicreitcs)  =  a  kind  of  shell ;  rrjpos 
{neros)  =  wet ;  Fr.  nerite,] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Neritidffi  (q.v).  The  shell  lias  a  horny 
epidermis,  a  thick  outer  lip,  toothed  within, 
and  a  broad  and  flat  columella,  the  inner 
side  straight  and  toothed.  They  are  found 
in  the  littoral  zone  of  all  warm  seas.  One 
hundred  and  siirtieeu  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

2.  Pal<vont. :  Commences  in  the  Lias. 

■»er'-ite,  s.    [Nerita.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Nerita. 

"The  true  AVWffg  are  iiihiibitAUts  of  warm  Be.is."— 
Hicholson  :  Palxont.,  ii.  25, 

ie-rit'-i-da9,  s.  pi     [Lat.   nerit(a);  fern.  ^  pi. 
adj.  sufl".  -id<v.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  holostomatous  proso- 
branchiate  gasteropods.  Shell  thick,  globu- 
lar, with  very  small  spire  ;  aperture  semi- 
lunate  ;  operculum  shelly,  sub-spiral,  articu- 
lated to  the  shell  by  a  hinge-like  process. 
Chief  recent  genera,  Nerita,  Neritina,  and 
NavicfUa. 

2.  Palreont. :  From  the  Jurassic  period  on- 
Ward,  attiiniug  its  maximum  in  the  present 
day. 


ner-i-tl'-na,  s.     [Dim.  of  Lat.  neriUi  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool.  :  Freshwater  Nerita  ;  the  living? 
species,  a  hundred  in  number,  have  small 
globular  shells,  ornamented  with  black  or 
purple  bands  and  spots,  and  covered  with  a 
polished  horny  epidermis.  Neritina  Jluviatilis 
is  found  in  Briti.sh  rivers,  and  in  the  blackish 
waters  of  the  Baltic,  N.  corona,  the  Crowned 
Nerite,  from  Madagascar,  ha.s  a  series  of  long 
tubercular  spines.  "iV.  sulcata  is  found  on 
the  foliage  of  tall  trees,  many  hundreds  of 
yards  from  the  river's  bank  in  the  Celebes." 
(Adavis  :  In  CasseU's  Nat.  Hist,,  v.  218.) 

2.  Pala'oiit.  :  Twenty  fossil  species,  com- 
mencing in  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

ner'-i-tit€»  s.  [Lat.  nerit(a\  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Palceojit.).]    A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Nerita. 

ner-i~t6p'-si-dse,  s.  2*1.  [Mod.  Lat.  neri- 
tops(i^) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfo;.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
section  Holostomata,  recognised  by  Tnte.  He 
placed  under  it  the  genera  Narica,  ranked  by 
S.  P.  Woodward  with  the  Naticidee,  and  Neri- 
topsis,  regarded  by  Woodward  as  a  sub-genus 
of  Nerita. 

ner-i-t6p'-sis,.s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nerit(a),  and 
Gr.  6i//is  (opsisf^  aspect,  appearance. 

Zool. :  According  to  Tate,  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Neritopsidae  (q.v.). 

ner'-i-um*  s.  [Lat.  nerion;  Gr.  trqpiou  (nerion) 
=  the  oleander,  from  Gr.  injpos  (iicros)  =  wet, 
humid.] 

Mot.  .'Agenusof  Apocynacese.  tribe  Wrighteae. 
Corolla,  hypocrateriform,  with  lacerated,  mul- 
tifld  processes  around  its  mouth ;  ovaries,  two  ; 
style,  filiform,  dilated  at  the  apex ;  stigma, 
obtuse.  The  species  are  poisonous.  Nerium 
Olea/idfir  is  the  Common,  and  N.  odorum,  the 
Sweet-scented  Oleander.     [Oleander.] 

ner'-o-li,  s.  [Said  to  be  named  after  an 
Italian  princess,  to  whom  the  discovery  of 
the  perfume  is  attributed.]    (See  compound.) 

neroli-camphor,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  camphor  of  orange -flowers,  ob- 
tained by  adding  alcohol  of  00  i»c-r  cent,  to 
neroli-oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  abso- 
lute alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  melting  at  50°. 

noroli-oll,  s. 

Chem,. :  Oil  of  orange- flowers.  A  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  distilling  orange  -  flowers  with 
water.  It  is  colourless  when  fresh,  but 
changes  to  red  on  exposure  to  light.  Nitric 
acid  colours  it  dark  brown. 

ner'-oph-is,  s.  [Gr.  »njpos  (neros)  =  a  swim- 
mer, and  6<^i«  {ophis)  =  a  seri)ent.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sjngnathidse  (q.v.). 
Body  smooth,  rounded,  few  of  the  ridges 
distinct,  no  pectoral  fin,  caudal  absent  or 
rudimentary,  tail  tapering.  The  ova  are  at- 
tached to  the  soft  integument  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  !uale.  Known  species  seven,  from  the 
European  seas  and  the  Atlantic.  Nerophis 
cequoreus,  the  Ocean,  N.  ophidion,  the 
Straight-nosed,  and  N.  liimbriciformis,  the 
Little  Pipe-fish,  are  cuuuuon  on  the  European 
coasts. 

nert'-s^hmsk-ite,  s.  [From  Nertschinsk, 
Transbaikal,  Asiatic  Russia,  where  found  ; 
sufl".  -He  (.Utn.).l 

Afin. :  A  bluish-white  clay,  probably  the 
same  as  Lenzinite  or  SiiVERiTE  (q.v.). 

t  ner'-vate,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  nervatus.] 
Bot.  :  Having  nerves  ;  nerved  (q.v.). 

ner-va'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  nen^e);  -ation.] 

*  1.  Ord.  La  ri?. :  The  arrangement  or  distri- 
bution of  the  nerves. 

2.  Bot.  :  Tlie  arrangement  of  nerves  in  a 
leaf  or  otlier  structure. 

"The  most  striking  part  of  the  whole  Imitation, 
that  of  the  nernation  or  the  leaf."— ^uAe  nf  Argyll: 
Reign  of  Law,  ch,  iv..  p.  105, 

ner'-va-ture,  s.    [Nerve.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Nervation  (q.v.). 

'This  tracery  ...  Is  drawn   in   imitation   of   the 


neriniture  of  a  ieat' 
ch.  iv.,  p.  195. 


-Duke  of  Argyll:  Keign  of  Law, 


nerve,  *  nerfe,  s.  [Fr.  ner/=a  sinew, 
might ;  from  Lat.  nervum,  accus.  of  7ien?«5  = 
(1)  a  sinew,  a  tendon,  (2)  in  the  modern  sense 
(this  was  introduced  by  Galen) ;  Gr.  vevpov 
(ncttroft)  =  a  sinew,  a  string  ;  Sp.  nervio ;  Ital. 
&i  Port.  ?ierro.] 


I.  Ordinary  fMnguagu: 

1,  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  That  thirled  had  both  horu.  n'Tfi;  and  rind." 
Cliitufer:  Troilut  Jt  Vrtisida,  U.  Ml 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Asiuew,  a  tendon. 

*  (2)  Strength,  power,  might,  musculax 
power. 

"  He  led  me  on  to  mightier  deedg,_ 
Above  the  nerDe  of  moi'tal  arm." 

.VUton  :  Samaon  Agoniatei.  939, 

*  (3)  Force,  vigour,  spirit,  energy. 

"  It  cuts  the  nervet  of  all  endeavour,  by  rating  glory 
at  a  b.ire  desire.' — S^ufh :  t^ennont.  vol.  lii.,  aer.  4. 

(4)  Self-command  ;  steadiness  or  fortitude 
displayed  under  dangerous  or  critical  circum- 
stances. 

"  A  stock  of  good  intentions  is  a  very  poor  Bet-off  foi 
a  want  of  nerve.'— I'tUl  Mall  Oazclli:.  Nov.  25.  1884. 

(5)  (PL)  The  general  tone  of  one's  system ; 
constitutional  vigour  :  as,  My  nerves  are  quite 
shattered. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Aiuitoniy : 

(1)  Human:  A  structure  composed  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  brain,  ol 
wliite  fibres,  in  lesser  proportion  gray  fibre, 
nerve-cell,  and  granules.  Each  fibre  is  from  ^j^ 
to  r*hmj  of  an  inch  in  diaTuetcr.  The  fasciculi 
are  couuected  and  held  together  by  a  delicate 


ORIGINS  AND  terminations  OF  NERVOUS  FIBRES. 

a,  n.  Vesicular  substance  of  the  apinal  cord  :  b,  b.  b, 
vesicular  substance  uf  the  bniiii ;  «.  vesicular  sub 
stance  at  the  cuiumencement  of  afferent  nerve, 
which  consists  of  d,  the  cerebral  division,  or  seiiHory 
nerve  passing  on  to  the  brain,  and  si.  the  spinal 
division,  or  excitor  nerve,  whicli  terminates  in  the 
vesicular  substance  of  tite  spina)  cord  ;  on  the  other 
side,  we  have  the  efferent  or  motor  nerve  proceeding 
to  the  muscle  d.  likewise  consisting  of  two  divisions 
— c2.  the  cerebral  portion,  proceedim;  from  the  brain, 
and  conveying  the  influence  of  the  will  or  of  in- 
stinct :  .ind  s^,  the  spinal  division,  conveying  the 
reflex  power  of  the  apinal  cord.    {Carpenter.) 

areolar  web.  They  are  also  connected  with 
ganglia,  which  are  of  a  pearly-gray  tint,  and 
which  form  the  sympathetic  system.  The 
capillary  vessels  of  nerves  are  very  minute,  and 
by  their  transverse  communications  form  an 
oblong  mesh  similar  to  that  of  the  muscular 
system. 

(2)  Compar. :  In  the  lowest  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  no  distinct  nerve -system 
has  been  traced,  but  in  R;idiata,  Star-fish, 
e.g.  we  find  nerves  arranged  in  a  circle  round 
the  mouth,  communicating  with  the  ganglia, 
one  of  which  is  found  at  the  base  of  each 
ray.  The  simplest  foini,  however,  is  found 
in*  the  MoUusca.  Coming  to  insects,  we  liud 
they  possess  nerve-structure  producing  sen- 
sory, reflex,  and  motor  action,  and  as  we  rise 
in  the  scale,  the  resemblance  to  that  of  man 
increases.  [Brain.]  There  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  nervous  action  and  electricity  (q-v.). 

2.  Arch.  :  The  same  as  Nervure,  1. 

3.  Bot.  (PL):  (1)  The  strong  veins  upon 
leaves  or  flowers.  (2)  The  ribs  or  principal 
veins  of  a  leaf.  A  term  used  when  otlier  veins 
similar  to  the  midrib  pass  from  tlie  base  to 
the  apex  of  a  leaf. 

4.  Physiol.  :  The  principal  functions  of 
nerves  are  those  of  sensation  and  volition, 
motor  and  reflex  action.  The  sensory  and 
reflex  actions  are  produced  by  the  afferent  or 
centripetal  nerves,  the  motor  by  the  eflFerent 
or  ceiitrirugal. 

nerve-cell,  s. 

Anat.  (PL):  One  of  the  two  structural  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  composition  of  ner- 
vous substance  (q.v  ).  They  are  spheroiilal, 
oval,  pyriform,  angular,  or  irregular,  and 
sometimes  send  out  finely-branched  processes 


f&te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  p6t 
or.  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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from  their  circu inference.  They  ronlaiii  a 
roiiTul  nucleus,  aud  within  it  a  nucifulus. 
They  exist  iu  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centre  and  tjsmglions,  (tc,  ami  are 
often  named  gan;^'Iionic  corpusclea,  ganglion 
cells,  or  ganglion  globules. 

norve-oorpnscle,  s. 

Anal.  (PL):  The  same  as  NERVE-CEU,(q.V.). 

nerve -eminence,  s. 

An>'t.  :  The  name  given  by  Kuhne  to  the 
aareul.-nima  over  the  seat  of  the  end-plate 
and  ttie  i>late  itself. 

nerve-ending,  s. 

^Ha(.  :The  exi)ansi()n  in  which  moat  volun- 
tarj'  muscles  end  ;  a  motorial  eud-plate. 

nerve-flbre,  s. 

Ait'it.  (I'L):  Bundles  of  fibres  of  nervona 

Bubstance  in  voluntary  rauseles  ultimately 
ramifying  so  as  to  act  as  muscular  fibre. 

nerve -gland,  s. 

Aiuit.  (f'l.):  Reniak's  name  for  the  Supra- 
renal Bodies  (q.v.). 

nerve-lnstnunents, s.  pi.  Dentists'  in- 
8tr(Miieuts  for  ubliteratiug  or  extracting  the 
nerve  in  a  tooth. 

nerve-needle,  s. 

1.  Dent.  :  A  tool  used  for  broaching  out 
the  nerve-i-anal. 

2.  Surg. :  ThesameasEsTnE3iOMETnR(q.v.). 

nerve-tubes,  s.  pL    The  same  as  Nerve- 

riBHE  (q.v.). 

nerve,  v.t.  [Nerve,  s.]  To  give  nerve,  firm- 
ness, or  steadiness  to  ;  to  strengthen  the 
nerves  of ;  to  arm  with  force. 

"  It  nerve*  my  heart.  It  steels  my  iword." 

Scott :  Ladi/  of  th«  Lake,  T.  14. 

nerved,  a,    [Eng.  Tierv(e):  -ed.] 

1.  OnL  iMiig. :  In  comp.  having  nerves  of 
a  certain  character:  as,  strong-rwrfwi,  weak- 
fierved. 

2,  Bot. :  Having  so-railed  nerves.  Often  in 
eomp.  :  as,  thrce-n«7*ye</,  iive-iiervcd,  &c. 

nerve'-leSS,  a.     [Eng.  nerve;  -less.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Dentitnte  of  nerves  or 
strength  ;  wi*ak.    (Lit.  £  Fig.) 

"Tlierenunlt  Thftlla,  nsrvtUu.  tn\ntmnA  <\<-nA' 

Pope:  />urtcuiit,  iv.  41. 

2.  Bcft.  (0/  leaves,  £c.):  Destitute  of  nerves. 

•  nerve' -shak- en,  a.  [Eng.  rurve,  and 
sluikcn  (q.v.).]  II  iving  the  nerves  shaken, 
weakened,  or  enfei^bled. 

ner-vX-,  pre/.    [Nervk.1 

nervlmotlon.  s. 

1.  iSxt.  :  The  jutwcr  of  motion  In  leaves,  as 
In  the  Sensitive  IMant. 

2.  J'hysiol. :  Atenn  introduced  by  Dntrochet 
to  designate  the  motion  oxeited  in  the  nerves 
by  external  agents  and  subsequently  trans- 
mitted by  the  nerves  to  tlie  nmscles. 

nervt-motor,  «.  An  agent  capable  of 
causing  nervi-iuotion  (qv.). 

aerv'-ine,  a.  &  «.  [Low  Lat.  Tiervinus,  from 
Lat.  nervus  =  a  sinew.) 

A.  As  iidj.  :  Capable  of  calming  or  quieting 
nervous  excitement,  or  of  otherwise  acting 
ii]>on  the  nerves. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  medicine  or  prejiaration 
for  acting  on  the  nerves. 

nervine -tonics,  s.  pi 

rioirm. :  Medicines  wliich  re.sV)re  the  tone 
of  the  nervous  system.  They  are  divided 
Into  two  cla.'ises,  those  which  are  simjily 
nervine  t^)nlc»  and  those  whivh  arc  also  anti- 
perioilics.  Of  the  former  are  tlie  salts  of 
iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxide  of  silver,  mix 
vomica,  stryrhnia,  Ac,  ;  of  the  hitter,  ciu- 
chona  l>ark,  the  salts  of  quinine,  &c. 

nerv'-dae,  a.    [\aU  nervosus—  full  of  sinew ; 
nervM  =a  sinew. J 
BoL  :  The  same  as  NERVBD(q.v.X 
a5r-v6a'-Xt-jr,  s.     [Lat  Tiervosilas,  from  n*r. 

tX>SHS  ] 

•  1.  Or<l.  Ixtng. :  The  ntateof  being  nervous  ; 
nervnusrii'ss. 

2.  Bot. :  The  state  of  being  nervose  or 
nerved. 


nerv-oiis,  a.  (Fr.  nerveux^  from  Lat.  ner- 
vosus=faU  of  nerve  ;  iiervics  =  &  sinew,  nerve; 
tip.  nervioso,  nervoso ;  Ital.  &  Port,  nervosa,] 

1.  OrdiJiary  Language : 

•  L  Full  of  nerves. 

"The  iilerchiB  hU  tiAiids tuid  f ««t, part* Tcry fMrvow; 
anil  rKi(u[Blt«ly  Beiwlble.'— Oarrwio.-  Ser-motu.  i.  3i 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the  nerves : 
as,  a  Tiervous  disea.se. 

3.  0)nsi8ting  or  composed  of  nerves:  as, 
the  iiervmui  system. 

4.  Having  strong  nerves;  strong,  muscular, 
sinewy,  vtgnrous. 

"8[iur-clad  M»  neroou*  leet,  and  firm  his  trodd." 
WorUtworth :  Horning  Walk. 

5.  Having  the  ner\*es  ntrected  or  shaken  ; 
having  weak  or  enfeebled  nerves  ;  timid,  easily 
agitated  or  excited. 

"  Short  .  .  .  seema  to  have  been  a  nerrvut  and  faucl- 
ful  Ui>ui.~—Jfaciiula]/  ■  T/W.  Kng..  ch.  Iv 

6.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  vigour  of 
mind  ;  characterized  by  force,  vigour,  or 
strength  in  sentiment  or  style  :  as,  Tlie  book 
is  written  in  nervous  language. 

•  7.  Strung  witli  a  sinew  or  gut. 

"From  nero<.nti  cross- bow  whtntMiiK  wrowa  fly." 

It<JUie:  litcan.  Ill,  636. 

n.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Nerved  (q.v.). 
nervona-centre,  s. 

AtuU.  {I'L)  :  Tlie  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord. 
nervous  current,  s.    [Xeuricity.] 
nervous-fiuid,  s.    [Neuricity.] 
nervous-substance,  s. 

Anat.,  dtc. :  The  .substance  of  which  nerves 
are  ecmpcsed.  It  consists  of  two  stiuotural 
elements,  nL-rve-tibres  and  nerve-cells  (q.v.). 

nervoussystem,  s, 

AiuU.  £  rh!i>.iol. :  Tlie  whole  machinery  of 
the  nerves  taken  collectively.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  connected  central  organs,  called 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  the  eerebro-spiiial 
centre,  and  of  the  nerves  which  extend  from 
it  through  the  Ixnly. 

nervous-temi>6rament,  t. 

riiysiol. :  A  fiflli  tcinperanieiit  superadded 
by  Dr.  Gregory  to  the  four  recognised  Ity  the 
am-ients.  irE.MPERA.MENT.]  Pricliard  rejected 
it  as  having  no  external  characteristics  of 
iiair,  colour  of  eyes,  &c.,  like  the  rest.  It  is 
a  modification  which  may  atfect  any  tempera- 
ment, rather  than  a  new  one  distinct  from  the 
rest.  It  is  characterized  by  extreme  mobility 
of  the  nervous  syst<?m,  and  is  the  organizatiun 
of  genius  and  refinement.  Poets,  jiainters, 
musicians,  literary  men,  orators,  all  more  or 
less  possess  it,  and,  if  it  has  been  born  with 
tliem,  their  method  of  life  tends  to  develop 
it  in  a  marked  degree.  One  pos.spssing  it  has, 
as  a  rule,  the  intellect  of  man  with  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  woman. 

ncrv'-OUS-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  nervmis :  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  neivous,  strong,  vigorous,  or  forcible 
manner;  with  force,  vigour,  or  strength  of 
language,  sentiment,  or  style  ;  forcibly. 

"  HelMarstotilthUB  nfrvfuuly  dficrilMiB  tlientrent'lh 
of  CUftom."— n'ltr^oH.-  //</(   Kng.  Poetry,  vol.  tv,,  {  47. 

2.  In  a  nervous,  timid,  or  agitat«'d  manner. 

3.  Bot. :  With  respect  to  the  nerves. 

nervously  '  farrowed,  nervously - 
streaked,  a. 

But. :  ILivin^  nerves  like  furrows  or  streaks. 

ndrv'-oiis-n^SS,  s.     [Kng.  nervous;  -ness.} 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  nervous,  or 
composed  of  nerves. 

2.  Force,  vigour,  strength  of  language,  sen- 

timent,  or  style. 

"It  there  liwl  been  epithetji  jninct  with  the  other 
■atntAiitlvcM,  tt  woiili]  nave  w<-nkviitHl  tliv  ntirt>otitii<:i» 
of  the  Beiitijiniu."—  Waitoti :  Kwiy  oh  Puf*. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  beinn  nervous  or 
timid  ;  weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves  or 
the  nervous  Kystcni ;  timidity. 

ncrv'-^re, «.    [Fr.] 

1.  Arch.:  One  of  thf  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof 
which  liound  the  sides  of  any  gnuned  coin- 
partiiiciit. 

2.  Bot. ;  The  ramification  ofthe  veins  of  a  leaf. 

3.  K»t>nn..  (PL):  The  ribs  which  support  tlio 
menibraiioiiB  wings  of  inseeU. 

"  Rftch  nfrvur^  <^ii»Mn  of  a  central  tnwihea  or  *lr- 
tuW.  nioiitnt;  In  tlie  iN-iilr-^  of  m  Im^er  WtiH^l.ttiHo  :  ko 
that  the  whm«  not  only  «.  t  m  »tv»nm  of  ftlKl.t.  Imt  at 
thrMriivthiie  KMl«t  In  the  pr-K-aw  uf  rMi'lnUou.'— 
Aich.>tti>n:  Z„i>twjy  (IIITP).  l>.  »!». 


•ner-V^,  a.  [Eng.  n<riV);  -y.l  btrong, 
muscular,  sinewy. 

"  I>«atb,  that  dark  ajilrit.  In  bU  n^rvy  una  doth  lia." 
MaAf4p.  .'  Cori'tlatiut,  lu  L 

ne-8»'-a,  s.     [From  Nesiea,  a  sea  nyinpli.l 
B-it.  :  A  genus  of  Lythiacen?,  tribe  LytlireflBi. 
Cows  with  calf  eating  tlie  herliage  of  Nescea 
depressii  are  said  to  have  their  young  killed. 

ne'-8Cl-en9e  (SOi  as  shI),  s.  [Lat.  nesdentia, 
from  ui'»'  u  Its,  pr.  ]»ar.  nf  nescio  =  not  Ut  know, 
t4)  Iw  ignoraiu  :  ne  —  nor,  not,  and  scio  =  to 
know.l     Agnosticism  (q.v.). 

"RellKtou  .  .  .  died  dovrn  In  hit  br«jut  .  .  .  with 
•iifipicloaM  rapiitity.  Into  neiclenc«  aud  uogatloa.'-^ 
Liferary  World,  Feb.  S.  IMi 

nes-coCk,  s.    [Nestcock.] 
ncsh, '  nessh.  'ncscb,  *  ne^^slie,  n.    (a.S. 

hifcs'^,   hn-:^';    cogii.    with  (julh.    hiuiihwus^ 
soft,  di-licate.] 

1.  Soft,  tender,  gentle. 


2.  Soft  through  moisture  or  wet. 

"  No  it*-])  of  hym  was  aeeii  In  the  ntuhe  fen  a> 
moor.' — Fabyiin:  Cronyclc.  c\\   clxxii. 

3.  Delicate,  weak,  poor-spirited. 

%  Obsolete,  except  as  a  jtrovincialism  in 
the  Midland  counties.  (See  Notes  £  (iueries^ 
2nd  ser.,  vii.  60,  117.) 

•  nesli,  •  neshe, '  nes^h,  v  t.  [Nesh,  o,]  To 

soften  ;  to  make  soft  or  deli(!ate. 

•■  ,Vf*A  uot  yoar  womb  by  drinking  linmoder»t*ly.* 
—Athtnoie  :  T/iealrum  Chcmtcum,  p.  113. 

ne-si-ar'-chti.s,  s.    [Gr  vTi<riapx<K  (nisiarchoa) 

=  the  ruler  of  an  island.] 

Ichthif.:  A  genus  of  Trichiuridpc  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  species,  Nesiarchus  luisiitiiit,  a  rare 
deep-sea  fish,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length, 
from  t!ie  coast  of  Madeira,  Several  strong 
fangs  in  jaws  ;  no  detaihcd  (inlets,  ventrals 
small,  thoracic,  c^uidal  tin  jiresent,  and 
dagger-shaped  spine  Iwhind  vent, 

nes'-o-d$n,  s.  [Gr.  cijo-os  (mso-i)  =:  an  island, 
and  oSovi  {odous),  genit.  o56»^o;  (odoaCoi)  =  a 

touth.J 

Pabront. :  A  fossil  genus  of  douhtftil  af- 
finity, founded  on  skulls  more  or  less  perfect 
discovered  by  Darwin  during  the  Beap/e expedi- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Sarondis.  a  tributary 
of  Rio  Negro.  Owen  makes  it,  witliToxodon, 
constitute  an  order,  Toxodontia  (q.v.)  Biir- 
roeister  wished  to  give  it  ordinal  distinction; 
Murriy  makes  it  a  family  of  Multiingulo. 
According  to  Owen  there  are  four  sjiecies.  Id 
size,  Nvsodon  ivibriratiLt  seems  to  have  r©* 
eemblrd  a  lama.  N.  Suttiitini  a  zi  bia,  N, 
ovinus  a  sheep,  and  N.  via^nus  a  rhinoceroB, 
Dental  formula,  C  ^5},  i  jfj,  H  ]~. 

t  ne-sd-don'-tJ-dee,  s.  7'^  [M"'d.  JM.  n«o- 
</"/t,  gniit.  ntsoduat\is) ;  Lut.  fcm.  pL  adj.  sui 
idir.]     [NtisoDON.J 

ne-s6'-UI-a,s.  [Awordofnoetjnn.  (Agassiz.)"] 

Zool.  :  A  murine  genus  ch'scly  allied  toMus. 
It  contains  live  or  six  species  ofclunisily-built 
rats  si'iead  ovi-r  Sonthern  Asia,  from  Palestine 
U^  Formosa,  and  from  Cashmere  to  Ceylon. 
N*'SokUi  iMiiulicota  is  the  Great  Ban'Mcnot^  or 
I'ig-rat,  often  excecdinj*  a  foot  iu  length.  N, 
Icnij'ilensis  is  the  common  Field-rat  uf  India. 

ncs'~6-mj^S,  s.     (Gr.  I'^^oc  ('ie.;so5)  =  an  island, 

and  fivi  (miis)  =  a  mouse.] 

ZooK  :  A  genus  of  Signiodont  Murinap  from 
Madagascar.  11  eontains  two  species,  with 
long  hair  more  or  hss  rufous  iu  colour,  about 
the  size  of  a  common  Ilatx 

ness,  s.  [A.S.  Ti(r-<,  TICS.  iifTssn  =  (\)  ihfl  ground, 
(■J)  a  promontory  ;  cogn.  witli  Lei.  ii/,<;  Dan. 
nirs:  aw.  niis.\  [Naze.]  A  pruiiiuntory,  ■ 
headlnml,  a  cape. 

"  He  weiubcxl  aiik«r  and  tiara  drere  of  the  fwui.'  — 
IfactJii^f :  Toyiij/M,  1  aiD 

^  AVw  is  now  only  found  ns  an  clement  la 
Knglish  place .nauics,  as,  Toliusr,  Sliceniess, 
Dungcn/A*,  &C. 

-n^BS,  suf.      [A.S.  'niut,  •lutw.  -nis,  -ny*.]    A 

c'iminon  English  nulllx  nppi  nded  t^i  adjectives 
and  |MiHt  iiirtictples  of  Teutonic  or  Koinanco 
origin,  to  form  alistnu't  nnnns,  denoting  the 
prominent  ehiiractoristic  or  di^linctivu  quality 
or  state  :  immense.  immensuncM;  false,  (alse- 
tir.ts;  whit*-,  whlteruM*. 

Ndsf  ~l6r,  «.   [The  name  of  the  Inventor.  (9e0 

compound.) 


boU,  b^ ;  p^t,  j6^\  ;  oat.  90II,  ohoms,  fbln,  benQh ;  go,  E;em ;  thin,  (his ;  stn.  af  :  ezpeot,  ^onoplion,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-don,  -tlan  =  shon.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shfin ;  -flon,  -slon  =  zhftn.    -clous,  -tloos,  -aloos  =  stiils.   -ble.  -dl^  &c  =  b^  doL 
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Nessler's  test,  s. 

Chern.  :  A  very  delicate  test  for  ammonia, 
consisting  of  iodide  of  mercury  dissolved  in 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  made  alkaline  with 
sidiition  of  soda.  It  gives  a  brown  pveipitata 
or  colour  according  to  the  qu:ii)tity  of  am- 
monia present,  and  is  capable  of  detecting  one 
part  of  that  substance  in-  teu  million  parts  of 
water. 

nest,  "neest,  s.  [A.S.  nest;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
nest;  Sw.  ridste ;  Ger.  nest;  Gael.  &  Ir.  nead; 
Bret  nfiz ;  Lat.  nidus  (for  nisdus) ;  Lith. 
lisdiis  (for  nizdas);  Sansc.  nida.  According 
to  Slvcat,  from  a  rout  Twts  =  to  go  to,  to  visit ; 
and  hence,  a  i>lace  to  go  to,  a  home,] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  place  of  residence  ;  a  snug  abode  or 
situation.    (Spctiser :  F.  Q.^  IV.  V.  32.) 
*  (2)  A  hoiae,  an  abode. 

"Come  from  tlmt  Tiett  of  death." 

Shfikeafx  :  Honieo  A  Juliet,  y.  S. 

(3)  A  place  of  resort,  a  hauut  ;  a  number  of 
persons  living  together  or  frequenting  the 
same  haunt ;  a  pack.  (Generally  in  a  bad 
sense.) 

"  A  nest  of  traitors."        Shaftc4i>. :  Whitei't  Tale,  it  3. 

(4)  A  set  of  articles  of  diminishing  sizes, 
each  enveloping  the  one  next  smaller  in  size  ; 
as,  a  nest  of  crucibles,  tubs,  or  the  like. 

(5)  A  set  of  small  drawers. 
IL  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Gearing,  e&c  ;  A  connected  series  of  cog- 
wheels or  pulleys. 

2.  Oeot. :  An  isolated  mass  of  any  ore  or 
other  mineral  within  a  rock.    (Dana.) 

3.  Natural  History. : 

(1)  Properly,  the  place  chosen  or  constructed 
by  a  bird  for  incubation  and  rearing  its  young. 
These  are  extremely  diversified  in  situation 
and  character.  Some  auks  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  bare  rock,  the  stoue-cuilew  and  the  goat- 
sucker on  the  ground  ;  the  apteryx  chooses 
the  root  of  a  tree-fern  ;  the  jteculiar  nidiftca- 
tion  of  the  ostrich  was  noticed  by  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxix.  13,  14);  the  sliel- 
duck  and  martin  line  their  habitations  with 
down  ;  the  kingfisher  makes  a  couch  of  undi- 
gested fish-bones  ejected  from  the  stomach  in 
its  tunnel ;  the  woodpecker  selects  a  hole  in  a 
tree  ;  the  megapodes,  and  in  a  less  degree,  the 
grebes  and  rails,  utilize  the  heat  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter ;  the  edible  nests  of  Collo- 
calia  esaUenta  are  the  product  of  salivary 
secretiun ;  the  tailor-bird  si>in3  a  thread  and 
stitches  its  habitation  togettier;  golden-wrens 
and  orioles  have  hammock-like  constructions; 
the  grosbeaks  and  humming-birds  build  a 
chamber  depending  from  a  single  thread  ;  the 
flamingo  raises  a  high  mound  to  receive  the 
eggs,  and  the  hen  sits  astride  on  tlie  top  ;  tlie 
hornbilis  are  incarcerated  during  incubation, 
the  males  bringing  them  food ;  and  the  soci- 
able gtosbeaks  form  colonies  so  large  that  the 
weight  nf  the  nests  has  been  known  to  break 
down  the  linibs  of  trees.  (The  subject  has  an 
extremely  limited  literature,  but  an  excellent 
paper  will  be  found  in  y^aWace's  Contributions 
to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.) 

(2)  Any  place  chosen  or  constructed  by 
other  animals  for  similar  purposes.  It  is 
nsual  to  speak  of  a  wasp's  iiest,  an  ant's  nest. 
Many  species  of  the  Muridee  construct  nests 
closely  resembling  those  of  birds,  as  do  some 
fishes. 

"  The  nest  of  this  stickleback  .  .  .  haa  been  com- 
pared  to  the  wst  of  a  wrei;."— iVc/.  Seelej/,  la  CasaeU'M 
Jiat.  nut..  V.  103. 

H  Cock-nest :  (See  extract^ 

"  The  male  wren  (Troglodytes)  of  North  America 
builds  cock-rtesti  to  roost  in,  like  the  ina'ea  of  our 
kitty-wrens— 11  h;ibit  wliolly  unlike  tliat  of  anv  otluT 
known  biid,"—£>arwin:  Origin  of  Upeciet  (ed.  1880), 
p.  234. 

nest-builder,  s.  Any  animal  construct- 
ing a  habitation  resembling  the  nest  of  a  bird. 

"  Among  the  cat-fishes  are  many  Ttest-buiidert," — 
Harper't  New  Monthly,  Dec.  lasa,  p.  107. 

aest,  v.i.  &  t.    (Nest,  s.] 
A*  Intransitive: 
1,  To  build  a  nest ;  to  nestle. 

"  The  cedar  strfctched  hia  branches  as  far  as  the 
ntouiitAhis  of  the  tuoiin,  and  the  king  of  birds  nested 
within  hia  le;iv(;3." — Howel:  Vocal  Fure^ 

•  2.  To  relieve  nature. 

"To  nefl  upon  the  Btaira."— Jfodem  Account  of 
BcottantL    {Ifflv). 


*  S.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  in  a  nest ;  to  form  a  nest  for. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  settle  down  in  any  situation  or 
position. 

"  A  doctrine  fit  only  to  come  from  him.  who  nssteil 
himself  into  the  chief  puwer  of  QciKdv^'—^uth : 
Sermont.  voL  v..  ser.  S. 

*nest'-cdck.  *nes'-cdck,  ^nes-sle-cock, 

8.    [Eng.  nest,  and  cock.) 

1.  Lit, :  An  unfledged  bird. 

2.  Fig.:  A  delic;>te,  spiritless,  or  timid 
person.    (^Bride  1G4U). 

nest' -egg,  s.    [Eng.  iu:st,  and  egg.] 

1.  Lit.  :  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  prevent 
the  hen  from  forsaking  it. 

'*  Books  and  money  laid  for  show. 
Like  nesli'39i,  to  make  clients  hiy." 

Butler:  Iludlbnu.  IIL  i. 

2.  F"7.  .'  Something  laid  up  as  a  start  or 
beginning. 

nestle  (as  nes'l),  v.i,  &  I;    [A  freqaent.  from 

7iest  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  build  a  nest ;  to  nest ;  to  occupy 
a  nest. 

"  The  king's  flaher  wonts  commonly  by  the  water- 
side, and  nestJes  in  hollow  banks."— L£tlrani/e. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  To  make  a  home  or  abode. 


*  (2)  To  tike  shelter ;  to  settle  down  in 
safety  and  comfort ;  to  lie  close. 

"  Their  purpose  was  to  fortify  some  strong  place 
.  .  .  and  there  nestle  till  succours  came."*— B'lcon. 

(3)  To  move  about  uneasily  ;  to  fidget. 

*  B,  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  provide  with  a  nest ;  to  shelter, 
as  in  a  nest. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  settle  dovra  snugly  and  comfortably. 

"  They  have  seen  perjury  and  murder  nestle  them- 
selves into  a  tbrone,'  — South  :  Seriii^ns.  vol.  iv.,  set.  4. 

(2)  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

"  She,  like  hia  mother,  nestles  him." 

Chapman:  Burner ;  Iliad, 

*  nestle-cock,  i.     The  same  as  Nest- 

COCK  ('1- v.). 

"  One  .  .  .  made  a  wanton  or  a  Tiestle-cock  of," — Pul. 
ter  :   Worthies,  ii.  65. 

nest'-ling  (l  silent),  a.  &  a.    [A  doable  dimin. 

from  nc^l  (q.v.). J 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  y^ung  bird  in  the  nest,  or  jtist  taken 
from  the  nest. 

"  What  the«firt"n?ifl  not  thoroughly  master  of,  he 
hurries  oVBr."~BarTiiigton:  Expert  immts  on  Sinffing 
Birds. 

*  2,  A  nest,  a  receptacle,  a  retreat. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Recently  hatched  ;  in  the  nest, 
or  just  taken  from  tUe  nest. 

"  I  have  educated  nettliiifj  linnets  under  the  fhree 
best  singing  larks. '—Aa/-ririyZ»r4;  Kxperitnents  on 
Singing  Birds. 

nes'-tor,  s.    [See  def.  I.  l.J 
L  Ordinary  Lungvage: 

1.  Lit.  &  Gr.  Myth. :  A  son  of  Nereus  and 
Chloris,  nephew  of  Pelias,  and  grandson  of 
Neptune. 

2.  Fig. :  An  adviser,  a  counsellor. 

IL  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Parrots  of  doubtful 
affinities,  from  New  Zealand,  the  kaka  of  tlie 
nativesaud  colonists.  It  was  named  by  Latham 
Psittants  nestor,  the  specific  name  having 
reference  to  the  hoary  he;id  of  the  bird. 
Ft-atiieis  olive-brown,  with  darker  tips,  which 
give  the  body  the  appeanince  of  being  covered 
with  scales;  crown  light-giay  ;  ear  coverts 
and  nape  purplish-bronze  ;  rump  and  ablomen 
crimson,  often  varying  to  orange  or  bright 
yellow.  Many  supjiosed  species  have  been 
desciibed,  but  Dr.  Buller  (Birds  of  New  Zea- 
land) admits  but  one— Nestor  meriilionalis, 
with  several  varieties,  one  of  which,  the  kea 
(sometimes  known  as  N.  notahills)  feeds  on 
raw  fitsh.  N.  prodnctns,  the  Nestor  of  Philip 
Island,  is  extinct.     [NEarORiDiE.] 

Nes-tor'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  Xs  adj.  .*  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ncs- 
torius  or  his  followei-s.    [Ne^torianism.J 

B,  As  sithst. :  A  follower  of  Nestorius ;  a 
supporter  of  the  views  or  opinionsof  Ne^toi  ius. 

Nes-tor'-i-an-ism.s.  [Eng. Nestnrian ;  -ism.) 
Church  Ilht. :  the  doctrine  tau;^ht  by  Nes- 


torius, Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  one  of 
the  school  of  ThetKlore  of  Mnpsueslia,  thai 
there  were  two  [»ersojis  as  well  as  two  natures 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  that  the  Virgin  Slary  was 
in  no  sense  Theotokos,  or  Mother  of  Uod.  as 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  man  Jesus  and  not 
of  the  Word.  This  doctrine  was  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  convened  by  Pope 
Celestine  I.,  in  a.d.  43L  Nestorius  was  de- 
posed, and  the  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed  made 
obligatory.  Nestorianism  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  east,  and  Cardinal  Newman  {Arums^ 
p.  425)  says  that  in  the  eleventh  century  "its 
numbers,  with  those  of  the  Monophysites, 
are  said  to  have  surpassed  those  of  the  (jieek 
and  Latin  Cliurclies  togethe:?."  Since  155;J  a 
portion  of  the  Nestoriaiis  have  been  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  and  are  known  as  Chal- 
deans. Blunt  was  of  opinion  that  Nestorius 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  dual  nature, 
but  that  his  chief  otfence  in  the  eyes  oftho 
orthodox  was  ojiposition  to  the  growing  devo- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

nes-tor'-i-dsa,  s.  pL    [Lat.  nestor;  Jem.  pL 
adj.  sutT.  -idee.] 
Ornith.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Liice  BO  many  other  Xew  Zealand  forms.  Nestor 
seems  to  he  isolatt^d.  and  may  fnirly  be  deetiinl  to 
rt'iireaenta  separate  fninUy—Sfestorida—B.  view  which 
is  fully  Justified  by  a  cursory  examination  of  its  oste. 
ohr^y."—Prqf.  A.  JfewCon  in  £nc]/a.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
xvii.  36&. 

net,  *  nett,  *  nette,  s.  [A.S.  net,  rutt;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  net;  Icel.  &  Dan.  net;  Sw.  iidt ; 
Goth,  nati;  Ger.  netz;  root  uncertain;  ef. 
Goth.  'iuitijan  =  to  wet;  n^tzeii=:to  wet,  to 
steep  ;  Sansc.  naila  =  a  river.J 

1.  An  instrument  for  catching  fish,  birds,  or 
other  animals.  It  is  made  fiom  a  texture 
woven  or  knotted  with  large  interstices  or 
meshes.  The  fabiic  is  also  use<i  lor  securing 
or  containing  articles  of  various  kinds, 

"  And  nets  of  various  sorts,  and  various  snares. ** 

f'awkes.   Theocritus:  Jdgl.  xtL 

5r  Various  kinds  of  nets  are  employed  in 
dreilging  and  tishing;  these  will  be  found 
under  tlieir  distinctive  name:  as,  Stake-net, 
Seine,  Trawl-net,  &c.  For  nets  used  by  en- 
tomologists in  collecting,  see  Ring-net,  Sweep- 
net,  Umlaella-net. 

2.  A  kind  of  lace  made  by  machinery.  In 
the  last  century  various  kinds  of  these  fabrics 
were  made;  called  Whip-net,  Mail-net,  Patent- 
net,  Drop-net,  Spider-net,  Balloon-net.  The 
present  varieties,  deriving  their  name  from 
tlie  kind  of  mesh,  are  Point^net,  Warp-iict, 
and  Bol.binet  (q.v.).  Sev'-ral  kinds  of  ma- 
chine-made net  aie  named  fruin  some  pecu- 
liarity in  their  manufaciure. 

3.  A  covering  fr>r  horses  in  harness,  to  pre* 
vent  their  beiiit;  annoyed  by  flies. 

4.  Anything  made  with  intei-stices  or  meshes 
like  a  net. 

"  yt-ts  of  checker  work,  and  wreaths  of  chain  wor^ 
for  the  cha|jit*;r3."— 1  hings  vii.  17. 

5.  A  trap,  a  snare. 

"  Amorous  nets."  Stilton:  F.  L.,  It  161 

net-loom,  s.     A  machine  for  making  nets, 

net-masonry,  s.  Reticulated  bond,  the 
joints  ()f  whicli  resemble  in  appearance  the 
nu-shes  of  a  net. 

net-veined,  a,    [Netted  (2).] 

net-work,  •  net-worke,  s.  Work  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  net;  reticulated 
work;  an  interlaced  or  interwoven  airaiigo- 
ment.    {Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch,  iii.) 

net,  nett,  a.     [The  same  word  as  neat  (q.v,).] 

*  1.  Neat,  pure,  unadulterated. 

•2.  Free  from  spot  or  blemish;  spotless^ 
pure.    (Spenser:  F.  Q..  V.  vi.  20.) 

•  3.  Bare,  uncovered. 

**  The  Priest  with  naked  armes  full  wrf 
Ajiproaching  nifli.""    Sfitser:  F.  V-.  IV.  rlli.  •& 

4.  Free  from  alt  deductions ;  clear  :  as,  tw< 
pro  tit. 

net-measnre,  s. 

Ardi.  :  That  in  which  no  allowance  is  mad* 
for  finishing;  and  in  the  woik  of  aitificers, 
that  in  which  no  allowance  is  made  for  the 
w;iste  of  materials. 

net-proceeds,  s.  pi.     The  amount  or 

sniii  received   fnr  goods  after  all  charges  and 
expenses  have  been  paid. 

net-weight,  s.  The  weight  of  poods 
after  allowance  lias  been  made  for  casks,  bags, 
c-ases,  or  other  inclosing  material. 


Site,  f9,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  nnlte,  cor,  rule,  fuU ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine:  go.  po^ 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  cy  =  a :  qn  =  kw. 


net— neuralgia 


32'/^ 


ftet  (1).  v.t.  &  i.    [N'er,  c1 
A«  Transitive : 

L  To  miike  or  -work  up  into  a  net  or  net- 
work. 

2.  To  tal^p  or  aitch  In  a  net :  hence,  to  trap, 
to  snare  ;  to  capture  by  strat;i;;ein  or  wile. 

3.  Til  inclose  iu  a  net  or  uet-woik. 

"Nettiiifi  It  U  tree)  to  keep  off  tlto  binU."— J/(« 
Biigrworih  :  Itelinda,  cli.  rxL 

B.  hit'inis.:  To  form  net-work;  to  make 
netJi  or  netted  work, 

net  (2),  v.t.  [Net,  o.]  To  gain  or  realize  as 
cleur  prollt. 

•  OOte.  s.    [Neat,  s.] 

* netlielesse.  'tdv.  fMid.  En?;,  7i«  =  not;  the, 
aii>l  IcM.  J    .Neverllieless  ;  ii'Uie  the  less. 

netii'-er,  *  neth-ere»  *  neath-er,  a.  tA.S. 
niiuilhei-u,  neoilhru  =  lowtr  ;  nidlte  =  below; 
niO(//('tr=do\viiwai'd  ;  nco(//Ktn.  =  below  ;  cogn. 
■witli  Ici-I.  im/Ari  =  nether,  lower;  nedluirr  = 
lower  (adv.):  l^a"-  itetler  (in  coinp.  nederdeel 
=  the  Inwer  p.irl  of  a  thills')  ;  Tieden  =  below  ; 
netie,  net/ =  down;  Sw.  nedre=(a..)  nether, 
(fldv.)  below ;  ntder,  lud  =  down  ;  Ger.  nifdcr= 
nether.]  Lower;  having  a  lower  t.itu;itii)u  or 
position  ;  bein^  in  a  lower  j-lace  ;  belonging  to 
Che  region  or  parts  below. 

"Obi  dwellera  iu  tha  nather  gloom,  aveuRera  of  tfas 
bUIu."  .Uuffuutai/ :  lUgmius. 

*  %  Nether  House  of  ParlUancnt:  A  name 
given  to  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
xeign  of  Heuiy  VIII. 

*  nether -Stocks,  s.  pi  Stockings. 
(Shaktsp. :  1  JUnry  ir.,  ii.  4.) 

*  nether-vert,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  iVetfi.i-  re't.  wliii^li  ia  (iroiicrlyHH  luaimer  uf  under- 
wooJb,  Utulies,  tbariis,  Ac." — IV.  JifeUou :  Laiat  Vonc. 
Oatuc.  |i.  2-d. 

Veth'-er-land-er,  «.  A  native  or  resident 
of*  ihe  old  Netherlands,  now  Uullund  and 
Belgium. 

lieth'-er-lajad-ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tlie  NetbertaudH  or  the  Netherlaudere. 

* nSth'-er-ling^,  s.  pi.    [Eng;  nether;  dim. 

tuli.  -Ung.l     btuckings. 

•  neth'-er-more,  a.  (Eu^.  netker,  and  mo>r.  I 
Lower. 

Iieth'-er-mdst,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  A.8.  nid- 
himesta.\     Lowest. 


•  neth'-er- wards, orfy.  [Eng.  nether ;  -wards.} 
In  A  downward  dnection. 

IVeth'-i-nim,  s.  pi.     [Ueb.  D^3^n)(iVc£Ainim), 
from  inj  {natltan)  =  to  give,  to  dedicate.] 

Jewish  Aiiliq. :  An  onlcr  of  hcr^-ditary  at- 
tendautM  on  the  Levite»  in  the  uervires  of  the 
•ecnnd  Temple.  They  were  to  do  the  more 
menial  part  of  the  woik.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Gibeoiiites  originally  held  a  similar  ollice 
(Joshua,  ix.  21 -•^7.)  .\l  the  return  from  Ba- 
bylon, 302  aceoM4>anied  ZeiuhbaLicl  (Kzra  il. 
68,  Nell.  vii.  00).  and  '220  came  with  Ezra 
(Ezra  vlii.  17,  2U);  012  in  all. 

•  n6t'-i-fy,  v.t.     [Eng,  net,  a.  ;  -/y.]    To  make 
neat ;  to  net  or  put  in  order.    INeatifv,] 

nStt,  (t.    [Net,  a.] 

Il£t-ta-pus,  8.     (Gr.  yijrra  (ni(ta)  =  a  duck. 

and  r*ou?  (j(uiw)  =  a  foot.) 

OriiUh.  :  A  genus  of  Anatidcc,  with  four 
species,  ranging  from  tropical  Africa  ]^Iada- 
gusfjir,  India  and  Ceylon,  to  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  Australia.  Nctlapus  coronuiii' 
deiiuntu  i*  the  Figmy-goo3C. 

SSt-t&a'-t^-ma,  s.      [Gr.  yrj-na  (nitta)=^a 
duck,  and  in otxa  \»toma)  =  the  moutli.] 

Ichthy. :  A  dcep-sea  genus  of  Murteoldaa 
(q.v.).  8i'alelcits,8Uout  niueh'prtKluced  ;  Ivinds 
of  carddike  teetli  on  Jaws  and  vomer  ;  nostrils 
on  upper  Murluue  of  head,  valvukr. 

aSt-tSd.  u.     {Eng.  rut,  s.  ;  -€d\ 

1.  Ord,  Lang,  :  Maile  or  worked  Into  a  net 
or  net-work  ;  reticulated. 

2.  Botiiny  (o/ leuvcii,  tic) : 

(1)  den. :  Having  the  veins  reticulated.  All 
those  requisite  to  constitute  a  roniplft4-ly 
developed  leaf  are  pi-cseut,  but  with  no  pecu- 


liar combination.     It  is  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  an  exogenous  leaf. 

(2)  Spec.  :  Covered  with  reticulated  lines 
wlucii  project  a  little. 

netted-carpet,  s. 

F.nlom.:  A  Biiti.sh  moth,  CidaHa  retictUata. 
netted  moontain-moth,  s. 

Eutom, :  A  British  moth.  Fidonia  earbon- 
ttTta. 

netted-png,  s. 

Kntoiii.. :  A  liritish  moth,  Eapithecia  veno- 
sata,  one  of  the  Il^rentidie. 

netted-worlc,  s.    The  same  aa  Noivork 

(4-v.). 
net-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  As.    [Net (1),  v.} 

A,  6i  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  ati).  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C>  A ^  substantive  : 

I.  Ord iiutry  Language: 

1.  Tlie  act  or  i»rocess  of  making  nets  or 
net- work. 

2.  A  piece  of  net-work  ;  open-work  fabric; 
net- work. 

IL  jYai((.  (PL) :  Nets  of  small  rope  used  on 
board  ship  for  various  purposes,  such  as  hold- 
ing the  hannnofk.'i  when  on  deck,  or  for  stow- 
ing sails;  also  lor  hanging  between  the  bul- 
warks and  the  rigging  to  repel  boarders,  and  for 
defence  against  splinters  and  falling  spars. 

netting-needle,  <.  A  kiud  of  shuttle 
used  in  neiling. 

not'-tle,  *  net-tel,  *  net-tille,  *  ne-tle,  s. 

[A.a.  iixtele,  netie ;  cogn.  with  \J\xt.ndd;  l->an. 
ndde  (for  ntdle);  Sw.  niissla  {for  rUula);  Ger. 
nesnel ;  O.  H.  (jcr,  tiezzild,  nezild.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Urtica(q.v.),containingvariou3 
stinging  plaLits.  1  vvo  siieeies,  the  Great  Nettle 
(Urtica  dioicu)and  tlie  Small  Nettle((,^  urois), 
are  indigenous  iu  Britain,  The  Roman  Nettle, 
U.  pUuli/era^  is  an  alien.  Tlie  Great  Nettle 
has  ovate  aeuminate  leaves  or  ovate  ianceoLito 
leaves,  and  spikes  of  geueially  dictcious 
(lowers  lower  than  the  petioles;  the  Sm;ill 
Nettle  h.is  ellipticd  serrate  leaves,  \vith  five 
neaily  parallel  ribs,  the  spikes  of  llowers 
shorter  than  the  petiole.  They  follow  man. 
In  jiartfl  of  Scotland  the  young  tips  in  8]triii)^' 
are  ni.ide  into  a  soup,  or  *'kail,"by  thecoininnn 
I'eople,  and  are  considered  aa  a  cooling  medi- 
cine.     tl'RTlCA.] 

2.  Various  plants  nio;e  or  less  resembling 
the  nettle  in  leaf,  ua  the  i»ead-nettle  (q.v.). 

"  U  Nettle  in,  dock  out:  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression, expressive  of  inconstaucy  or  licklc- 
ness ;  the  tiying  of  one  thing  after  another, 
iu  allusion  to  the  common  practice  wlu-n 
jieraons  aie  .stung  with  a  nettle,  of  rubbing 
the  place  with  a  dock-leaf. 

"  SetU€  in,  dock  out,  iiuw  thli.  now  thiit.  P&ntlare?" 
Chaucer:  TroUus  Jt  Vrtstida.  bk.  Iv. 

nettle -blight,  s. 

Hot:  ^Ecidium  urtUxe,  a  parasitic  fungus 
common  on  nettles. 

nettle-broth,  5.  A  dish  made  with  nettles, 
gailiered  in  Alaich  or  April,  before  they  show 
any  lloweis. 

nettle-butterfly,  a. 

EiUoin.  :    I'ancssa  urticcR, 

nettle-oloth,  s. 

Fabric :  A  thick  cotton  flluflT,  japannod,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  leather. 

nettle -ere  eper,  0.    A  popular  name  for 

the  Wlulethri-at  (.q.v.). 

nettle-rash,  5. 

Vathol. :  An  eruption  upon  the  skin,  resem- 
bling the  etfectti  ol  tin-  sting  of  a  nettle.  It 
is  frequently  produced  by  eating  ahcU-llsh, 
niuckeiel,  &c     [Urticaiiia.] 

nettle -tap,  s. 

Entum.:  A  Ihitlsh  Moth.  Simaethis  Fabrl- 
ciaiut,  one  of  the  Clioreutldee.  The  larva 
feeds  on  nettles  and  pellltory. 

nettlo-trce,  $. 

Hot. :  t'eliis  occidetUalia.    [Cf.ltib.] 

n£t'-tlo,  v.t.  [NtrTTLK,  ».|  To  sting,  to  pro- 
voke, lo  irritat*-,  to  rouse  feelings  of  dis- 
pleasure or  irritation  in. 

■'  I've  rwff/edaoiiifUKly  full  •nrp." 

/',tvJ.M  .    rA«-jrrUiM,   lilfl  b. 


*  net-tier,  «.  (Eng.  n<tt/(«),  v.;  -er.]  on« 
who  neitle-s,  provokes,  or  irritates  anuiher. 

"But  tticiw  ar«  tlie  mettUrt.thtm  ue  UtublMbbLoc 
bookj  tli.a  U\\."—JtUton  :  AnmuuL  upon  tAs  Stmort. 
tlraiit  I  Itc/tiice,  Ac, 

net'-tle-WOrt,  «.    (Eng.  nettU,  a,,  and  irort.] 
Bot.  {VL) :  Tlie  name  given  by  Liudley  to 
the  order  Urticacca;  (q.v.). 

net'-tling,  a.    [Nititle,  v.] 

Rope-making : 

1.  A  process  whereby  two  ropes  arc  joined 
end  to  end,  so  as  to  appt-ar  as  one,  the  ends 
being  scutched  or  l>eateu  out,  and  span  or 
twisted  together. 

2.  The  tying  of  the  yams  in  itairs  to  prevent 
their  becoming  entangled  when  laid  upon  the 
posts  iu  the  ropewalk. 

*  nef -ty,  a.    [Eng.  net,  s. ;  -y.]     Like  a  net; 

netted. 

neu'-dorf-ite  (en  as  Si),  s.  [From  NeudorC 
Moravia,  wliere  found  ;  suff.  •Ue  (>fin,).] 

Min.  :  A  pale  yellow  resin  found  in  a  bed  of 
coal.  Lustre,  wax  like  ;  fracture,  couchoidal : 
sp.  gr.  1045  to  I'OOO.  An  analysis  yielded 
carbon,  7804  ;  hydrogen,  9-84  ;  oxygen,  1I-9S  ; 
nitrogen,  0*14  ;  the  residting  formula  being, 
Gigli  ^sO-i.  which  would  lequire,  carbon,  78"J0; 
hydiogcii,  10-14  ;  e-xygen.  li'tiO  =  100.  Fuses 
at  230'.  Soluble  iu  ether,  leaving  a  pale  yel- 
low residue. 

neiUc,  s.    [Nook.)    (Scotch,) 

neumes,  s.  pi.  [Proi'erly  pruumes,  from  Gr. 
Trt-eO/ia  (piu;m/in)  =  a  breath.  Wlien  applied 
to  the  system  of  notation,  the  word  is  spelt 
without  the  letter  p  (ii««»iu);  when  applied  to 
a  series  of  notes  to  be  sung  to  one  syllabic, 
the  word  seems  generally  to  ha\'e  retained  its 
p  (pjieuina).'] 

Music:  The  notations  employed  ft-om  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth.  Kiese- 
Welter  cousidera  tliem  to  be  the  ancient  nota 
Jiovuxiia  ;  others  believe  them  to  have  been  of 
Asiatic  origin. 

neiir-,  pref.  [Gr.  viZpav  (n^wrtTTi)  =  a  nerve.] 
Pei-taining  to  or  connected  with  a  nerve  or 
the  nervous  system. 

neiir-a-da,  s.  [Pref.  iwur-,  and  Gr.  ^ny 
{adai)'=a.i\  acorn,  a  gland.] 

Bot. :  The  typicjd  genua  of  the  rosaceooi 
tribe  Neuradea;  (q.v.). 

neu-rdd'-e-es,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neurad^; 
Lat.  fern.  p\.  adj.  sulf.  -tkr.] 

Dot. :  A  tribe  of  Kosaceai.  The  calyx 
adheres  to  a  ring  of  ten  carpels  ;  the  seeds  are 
pendulous. 

ncu-rse'-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  iteur-,  and  Gr.  alpLo. 
(/laiTTKi)  =  blood.] 

Pathol. :  Dr.  Laycock's  name  for  purely 
functional  diseases  of  the  nerves.  (DuHglisoiu) 

ncu  - rsB' - mio,  a.  [Eng.  neura:7n{ta);  -ie,^ 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  netiTKinia. 

neiir'-al.  a.    [Gr.  vtvpoy  (neuron)  =  a  nerve ; 

Eiig.  a'"lj.  suir.  -al.] 
Amit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nerve  or  tha 

nervous  system. 

nenral-aroh,  ». 

Comp.  Anat.  (PL):   The  poRterior  rings  of 

the  vertebra;  enclosing  the  spinal  cord. 

neural -axis, «. 

Comp.  Anat.:  Owen's  name  fbr  the  trunk 
of  t)ie  nervous  system  loil^ed  in  the  canal 
formed  by  the  chain  of  the  vertebnu. 

t  neural  canal,  s, 

Anat. :  The  i.mul  conUdning  thnsplBaloord. 

noiiral-septum.  Jt. 

Anat.:  A  median  las<-ia  running  ftom  the 
surfai-e  of  the  1>t>dy  tii  the  Iruusverae  pro 
cesses  of  the  vertebriu.     (fjuain.) 

neural-splno,  s. 

Comp.  Anat,:  Uwcn's  nome  for  the  auto- 
genous ]'art  in  the  \ertobin-  above  the  ueurm- 
{lophysis  or  parts  lodging  the  neural  axis; 
th>!  honiotogue  of  the  splnoiu  procuM  of  a 
vertebiiL 

ncu  r&l'  ^-^  9.    (Pref.  firur-,  and  Or.  aA>«t 

{tiigiif)  ~  jtain  ;  Kr.  nenrtdiju:] 

Pufho}.  :  .Seven-  pain  produced  by  irritatioo 


b^  b6^  ;  p<fiit,  \6^\  ;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h  ;  go.  ^om  ;  thin,  fhls ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^lst.     ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  Hiion  =  ahOn ;  -(ion,  -^oa  =  shan.    -cious,  -tloos,  -«ions  -  ahfta.   -ble,  -dlo,  &c.  =  bf  1,  d^L 
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of  a  nerve,  or  by  sympathetic  actiou  with 
iuflarnmation  of  surrounding  jiarts  ;  a  disease 
chietly  of  debility,  overwork,  aud  general  de- 
pression. When  it  occurs  in  tlie  htjad  it  is 
called  tic-tloloreux,  in  the  breast  angina  pec- 
toris, and  in  the  chest-wall  iiitercstal  neur- 
algia. Bromide  of  potassium,  strychnine, 
arsenic,  quinine,  and  tonic  treatment  gener- 
ally are  indicated  in  this  disease. 

neu-r^'-^C,  a.  [Eng.  neuralg(ia)  ;  -ic.]  Per- 
ta'ining  to  neuralgia;  of  the  nature  of  neur- 
algia. 

•  neu-ral'-gy,  a.    INedralgia.] 

neur-a-poph'-y-sis,  s.  [Pref.  neur-^  and 
Euj^.  apoi'liysis  {i^.y .).} 

Anat.:  Ttie  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra; 
tlie  process  formed  at  the  juuction  of  the 
neural  arches. 

neu  - ra' - tlon,  s.  [Gr.  v«vpov  (7ifuroit)  =  a 
nei've.]    The  s.mie  as  Nervation  (q.v.). 

"  The  Btnicture  of  tlii;  iiuportant  [larts.  such  as  alar 
neurutton,  palpi,  generative  orgiuu,  Slz."— Field,  Jau. 

nen-rec'-tom-^,  s.  [Gr.  vevpov  {neuron)  =  & 
nervf,  and  rofii)  itomc)=:B.  cutting;;  Tt'/icu 
\t€mn'j)=  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting 
out  a  nerve  or  part  of  a  uerve, 

Iieu-ri9'-i-ty,  s.     [Formed  on  analogy  with 

electricity,  from  Gr.  vfvpQv\iieuron)  —  a  nerve.J 

Physiol.     A  scientific  name  for  what  was 

formerly  known  as  nervous  force  or  nervous 

fluid, 

"Neuricitjf  ia  not  electricity  any  more  than  la 
myonicity  ;  butli  are  peculiar  modes  of  puLir  forca" — 
Oaen:  Anat,  I  ertebrates,  L  '•il&. 

neiir-i-lexn'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  iieur-;  i  connect., 
and  Gr.  kip.p.a  {Icmnia)  =.  a  coat.l 

ArwX.  &  Physiol.  :  The  membranous  sheath 
or  covering  which  encases  each  nerve  or  fila- 
ment of  a  nerve. 

•  neu-rfl'-i-tjr,  s.  [Gr.  vevpov  (neuron)  =& 
nerve.J  Tiie  functions  or  properties  of  the 
nerves  or  nerve-fibres. 

'*  We  owe  to  Mr.  Lewes  our  very  best  thonka  (or  the 
stress  which  he  has  laid  ou  the  ductrlue  that  nerve- 
fibre  ia  uuiform  in  structure  and  fuuctiou,  and  for 
the  word  neurilirif  which  expresoeii  ila  coouuoQ  prt^ 
jiertita."— H".  A'.  Clifford,    {Amiandalv). 

iieiir'-in«  neiir'-iiie,  s.    [Or.  v^vpov  (neuron) 

=  a  n^rve.] 

Physiol. :  The  matter  of  which  nerves  are 
composed,  and  whicli  is  enveloped  in  neuri- 
lemma. 

aeu-n'-tis,s.    [Gr.  vevpoy  (neuron)  =  a  nerve.] 
Pathol.  :  lufiammation  of  a  nerve. 

neiir-o-,  pre/.    [Keuvl.] 

neoro-taypnologist.  s.  A  mesmerist ; 
one  who  iuduce^i  a  hypuotic  state  by  animal 
magiietisnL 

neuro-hypnology,  s.  [N euro- hypnot- 
ism.] 

neuro-hypnotism,  s. 

1.  Animal  magnetism  ;  mesmerism  (q.v.X 

2.  The  state  induced  by  meansof  mesmerism. 

neur-o-^en'-tral,  a.  [Pref.  neuro-f  and 
Eng.  cejitral.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  b<^longing  to  tlie  nervous 
system,  and  to  the  centres  of  ossification  in  a 
vertebra. 

neurocentral-snture,  s. 

Anat. :  A  narrow  cartilaginous  interval 
existing  till  the  third  year  i^  a  dorsal  vertebra. 

neu-rog'-li-a,  s,  .  [Pref.  neuro-^  and  Gr.  yAi'a 
(glia)  ^  ^\ue.l 

Anat. :  The  name  proposed  by  Virchow,  and 
generally  adopted,  for  the  supi>urting  sub- 
stance met  witli  in  the  brain  and  spinal-cord 
between  the  nerve-tlbres.  KbUiker  supposed 
it  to  be  retifoim  tissue,  and  named  it  Reti- 
culum.   Called  also  Sust^utacular  tissue* 

neoroglia-ceUs,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Small  cells  occurring  in  the  neurog- 
iia(q.v.X 

"  The  presence  of  the  neuroglia-crUt  is  in  favour  of 
Kiilliker's  view."— Quafn;  Anatomy  {eA.  1682),  ii.  271. 

neu-rog'-ra-phj^,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gf. 
ypa^ui  ('jrai'ho)  =  to  write.]  Tliat  branch  of 
anatomy  which  deals  with  the  nerves  ;  a  de- 
scription of  the  nerves. 


neiir-o-lsB'-na*  s.  [Pref.  Tieuro-,  and  Lat. 
Iwiio.  =  a  cluali,  which  the  calyx  resembles.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Neurolsenese 
(q.v.).  NeuroUana  luhata  is  the  Common  Hul- 
berd-weed,  an  erect  South  American  shrub, 
with  compound  corymbs  of  yellow  flowers, 

neiir-o -leo'-ne-£e,  s.  pi  (Mod.  Lat.  neuroUB- 
n{u) ;  and  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea-.] 

Hot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Conijiusites,  tribe  Sene- 
cionideae. 

neiir'-O-lite,  s.     [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr.  Aiflo? 

(litlios)  =  stone  ;  Ger.  neurolith.] 

Min.  :  Dana  places  this  mineral  as  a  sub- 
species of  Finite.  Hardness,  4'25 ;  sp.  gr. 
2*476 ;  colour,  wax  or  amber-yellow  ;  lustre, 
satin-like; feel, unctuous.  Thompson'sanalysis 
yielded  sihca,  V3'0 ;  alumina,  17'35 ;  sesquiuxide 
of  iron,  -40  ;  magnesia,  1*50  ;  lime,  3"25  ;  water, 
4-30  =  998.  A  suKsequent  analysis  by  T.  S. 
Hunt  entirely  dillcrs  from  this,  so  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  mineral  is  yet  uncertain. 
It  forms  a  belt  150  feet  wide  at  Stanstcad, 
Lower  Canada. 

neiir-O-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  neurolo(!(y) ; 
-ical.]    Pertiiiuing  or  relating  to  neurology. 

ncu-rol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  neurolog(y);  -ist.] 
one  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  neurology. 

neu-rol'-^gy,  s.  [Gr,  vevpoy  (neuron)  =  a 
nerve,  and  \Qyo^  (logos)  =  a.  discourse.]  Tliat 
branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  nerves  ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  nerves.  (Quain:  Anat.  (ed. 
8thX  519.) 

nen-ro'-ma,  s.  (Gr.  i/eOpoc  (neuron)  =  a  nerve.] 
Pathol. :     A    knotty    sweUing    or   tumour 
occurring  in  a  nerve  ;  nervous  tumour. 

neiir-^-path'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  neuropath(y) ;  -ic] 
Relating  to,  cliaracteristic  of,  or  sutlering 
from  a  nervous  disease. 

neu-rop'-a-thy,  s.  [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr. 
ira.6o<;  {jxitho^)  =  sutfering,  pain.] 

PaViol. :  Nervous  disease  in  general,  or  of 
any  particular  nerve. 

neiir-o-pd'-di-iim,  s,  [Pref.  T«uro-,  and  Gr. 
TTou?  (pous),  genit.  n-ofid?  (podos)—  a  foot.] 

ZooJ. :  The  ventral  or  inferior  division  of  the 
foot  tubercle  of  an  annelid  ;  often  called  the 
veutral  oar.     (Nicholson.) 

neu-rop-ter,  5.  [Neuroptera.]  An  individual 
ol'the  order  Neuroptera  (q.v.X 

neu-rop'-ter-a,  5.  pi.    [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Or. 

jrrepbf  {I'ttujii)  =  a  wiug,] 

1.  Entom. :  An  order  of  the  class  Insecta, 
in  which  the  older  entomologists  included  all 
insects  pttsses- 
sing  four  mem- 
branous wings, 
more  or  less 
elaborately 
veined,  but 
without  the  peculiar  arrange- 
which  occurs  in  the  Hymen- 
arrangement  included  insects 
plete  and  others  with  an  incomplete  metamor- 
phosis. The  latter  are  now  more  generally 
called  Pscudoneuroptera,  and  made  a  sub- 
order of  Urtlioptera.  The  order  Neurupteia  of 
modern  authors  includes  insects  with  a  per- 
fect metamorphosis,  a  mandibulate  mouth,  a 
free  pruthora.\,  and  tour  more  or  less  veined 
membranous  wings,  aud  has  two  sub-orders, 
Planipennia  and  Trichoptera.  The  insect 
figured  is  Myrnieleon/omiicarius,  belonging  to 
the  sub-order  Planipennia,  and  the  group 
Megaloptcra. 

2.  Pakeont. :  (See  extract). 

"  Tlie  PiUaeozoic  tj-pes  which  h^ive  been  described  as 
yeur  ■jiler-i  seem  all  to  be  either  Pbeuduneuruiiti-ra, 
or  most  nearly  allied  tu  that  tril>e.  In  the  i'rlas, 
fLirma  whicU  ainicar  to  be  related  to  the  eiistiut 
North  Auiericiiu  genus  Chauliodea  have  beeu  met 
with,  and  in  the  Lias  and  Oolites  a  few  species  of  dif- 
ferent families  occur.  In  Tertiary  deposits  they  are 
more  pleotif  ul."— H'.  &  DalUu,  la  Catsetra  Nat.  Hist., 
vi.  10. 

neu-rop'-ter-al,  a.  [Eng.  neuropter;  -al] 
Peitiiining  or  'belonging  to  the  Neurojitera 
(q.v.). 

neu-rop'-ter-an,  s.  [Eng.  neuropter;  -an.] 
The  same  as  Nel'ropter  (q.v.). 

neu-rop'-ter-is,  s.      [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr. 
iTTtpt?  {ptcris)  =  a  fern.] 
Paia:obot. :  A  genus  of  f 'ssil  fenis  ranging 


tmm  the  Devonian  to  the  Triassic  period,  uui- 

ver^ally  abundant 

in    the  Coal  filea-  ___________ 

ts    is  &\t    ' 


sures.  The  m; 
of  the  leaflets 
evanescent,  either 
not  distinct,  or  dis- 
appearing towarils 
the  apex. 

neu-rop'-ter- 

OUS,  a.  [Eng.  nfu- 
ropter;  -ohs.]  The 
same  as  Neurop- 
TERAL  (q.v.). 


A.  Jfeurtipteris  heterophyl* 
a.  Le^eC  enlarged. 


neur-o-puT  -pu  - 
ric,  a.    [Pref.  neu- 
ro-, and  Eng.  purpuric.]    (See  the  etym.  and 
compound.) 

nenropurpnric- fever,  5.  A  malignant 
epidemic  fever  attended  wiih  lesions  of  the 
bram  and  spinal  cord,  usually  with  purpuric 
or  other  eruiitions.  Mortality  from  25  to  80 
per  cent  of  tliose  attacked.  Tanner  prefers 
to  call  it  cere bro- spinal  fever,  and  gives  aa 
synonyms  malignant  purpuric- fever,  malig- 
nant purple-fever,  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  cerebro-spinal  typhus,  aud  spotted 
fever. 

neu-ro'-sis, «.  [Gr.  i-eOpoi'  (neuron)  =  a  nerve.] 
PathoU :  Nervous  disease  or  aflection ;  neoro" 
pathy. 

neiir-O-slieV-e-taX,  5.  [Eng.  neiiroskelet(on): 
adj.  suU.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaimug  to  the  neuro- 
skeleton  (q-V.)b 

neur-o-skel'-e-ton,  $.     [Pref.  neuro-,  and 

Eng.  skeleton  (q.v.).] 

Anat.:  The  endoskeleton  (q.v.)  of  verte- 
brates ;  on  it  the  general  shape  of  the  body 
and  of  its  various  pails  greatly  depends.  Ita 
parts  are  arranged  in  a  seiies  of  segments 
following  and  articulating  with  each  other  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  body. 

"The  deep  se;ited  boiiva,  in  relation  to  the  nerrooi 
■xis  aud  lucuuiotiuu,  fuiiu  the  iieuroittUeton.' — Uutn: 
Anat.  \'ertebratei,  1.2,1. 

*  neiir'-O-spast,  s.  [Lat.  neurospaston,  from 
Gr.  vevp6(Tna<nov(neurosi-HSton),  neut.  of  i/eup<^ 
o-iraoTO?  (nenrospastos)  =  drawn  by  strings: 
vivpa.  (neura)  =  a  string,  and  an-aw  (spm)  =  to 
draw.]  A  puppet ;  a  figure  put  in  motion  bj 
a  string. 

'•  That  outward  form  is  but  a  neuro$pa*t.'' 

More  :  Song  of  the  Oout.  bk.  1 .  ch,  IL,  i  Bt 

neiir-ds-tliexi'-i-a,  «.  [Pref.  neuro-, and  Gr. 
fffei-os  (sthenos)  =  s'trengtli,  force.] 

PathoL  :  Excessive  nervous  power  or  excit«> 
ment. 

neu-rof-ic,  a,  &  ».  [Gr.  vfvpoy  (neuron)=% 
nerve.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

L  Pertaining  to  the  nerves  ;  situated  in  the 
nerves :  as,  a  neurotic  disease. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  acting  oa 
the  nerves ;  nervine. 

B.  As  sttbstantii'e : 

L  A  disease  which  has  its  seat  in  the  nerves. 

2.  A  medicine  which  acts  ufKm  the  nerves ; 
a  nervine. 

neiir'-o-tdme,  s.    [Pref.  neuro-,  and  Gr.  ro/i^ 

{tome)=&  cutting.] 

Surg.  :  A  long,  narrow  scalpel,  used  by  ana- 
tomists to  dissect  the  nerves. 

neur-o-tom'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  neurotoni(y); 
-ical.]  FcTt.iining  to  neurotomy,  or  the  d^ 
section  of  the  nerves. 

neu-rdt'-d-niist, s.  [Eng.  neurotom(y);  -ist.} 
one  who  is  skilled  in  neurotomy ;  one  wbo 
dissects  the  nerves. 

neu-rot'-o-my,  s.    [Neurotome.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  dissection  of  the 
nerves. 

2.  An  incised  wound  of  a  nerve. 

neiir-o-ton'-ic.  s.  [Pref.  neuro-  and  Eng. 
tonic]  A  medicine  employed  to  strengthei 
or  brace  the  nerves. 

neiir-yp-nol'-o-gist,  s.     [Neoro-hvpnolo- 

G  I.ST.  J 

neur-yp-ndl'-d-g^,  s.    (Neuro-hvpnolootJ 


l&te,  tAt,  £kre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we»  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  msrine ;  go.  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw 
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■en  'ter,  a.  &  n.      (L-it.  =  neitht-r  :   ne  =  not, 
and  uter=:  whether  of  the  two;  Fr.  luutrt,] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

•  L  Oni.  Uttuj.  :  Not  belonging  to  one  side 
or  the  other;  in-liirerent.  impartial,  iieutritl. 

"Tlie  duke  ajiU  j*1I  liU  owuutrev-  nli-'de  m  tirutrr  nnd 
beldeMfttli  nolle uf  buili  uvUei^  —Hi-msn:  Frvtutirl ; 
Cronycie,  vol,  1.,  ch.  ocilL 

IL  Technically: 

1.  BoL  :  Neither  male  nor  female. 

2.  Uramirutr: 

0)  Of  neither  gender;  a  term  applied  to 
noimsand  those  forms  of  acljectives.paiticiitlfs, 
&u..  which  dre  neillior  niast-uHiie  norfeminiiu'. 
Ill  Kn^lish  (;i-uiiii(iur  apidied  to  the  names  of 
iuaiiiniate  things. 

(U)  A]ii>Iied  to  verbs,  the  same  as  Intransi- 

TIVB(q.V.). 

3.  Zool.:  Having  no  fully  developed  aex. 
(B.  II.  3. J 

"  Ftfw  neuter  iusecta  out  of  Etir«i>e  hnve  been  car^ 
lully  vvimiueti."— JJurtrin  :  Origin  o/  Species  ied.  1985). 
p.  ill. 

'  B,  ^s  siihxtantit^e : 

L  Ord.  Lung.:  A  person  who  does  not 
attarh  himself  to  or  support  either  siile  in  a 
dispute  or  contest  between  two  or  more 
persons  or  nations ;  one  who  is  neutral ;  a 
neutral ;  a  trimmer. 

*■  You  iDij«t  tie  i\a  it  were  a  neuter,  and  not  wadded 
to  yijvir  wir«.  but  n*  oue  staiidlug  in  doubt."— /'oz.- 
Murtyn,  p.  1.471. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Rnt. :  A  flower  having  neither  stamens 
Dnr  pistils;  as  in  those  occupying  the  outer- 
ninst  flowers  of  the  head  of  Centtiurea  Vyaniis, 
the  margin  of  tlie  cymes  in  garden  i>lant3  of 
Vilfiirnum,  Hydraiigia,  or  in  the  whole  cyme 
of  yifturuum  (rptdns. 

2.  Gram. :  A  noun  of  the  neuter  gender. 

"  Even  in  Orrrk  and  Latin  then  la  no  outward  dls- 
tluc'tiuu  betwcL-n  ttitt  iiuiniiiHtive  niiit  accnn-ttive  of 
tUuteri."—Jfax  MulUr :  Science  of  Languaje,  }  lil. 

3.  Entom. :  A'  sterile  female,  a  worker. 
Neuters  are  found  in  social  insect-communities, 
Biicli  as  those  of  bees  and  anls.  They  liave  no 
Bex,  and,  consequently,  no  reproductive  power. 
According  to  Huber  aud  I.,atreille  the  non- 
develojuuent  of  sexual  nr^'an.s  is  due  to  tlie 
kind  of  nourishment  to  wliich  such  inserts 
have  been  limited  in  the  larval  state.  Dai  win 
Otrigin  of  SpecUs,  ch.  viii.)  considers  the 
dillerent  c;tst«3  of  neuters  to  have  arisen  from 
natural  sulei-tiim  among  males  and  fertile 
feuKiles,  and  considers  t!iat  the  existence  of 
th  !se  sterile  forms  funiishes  au  ar;,'ument 
against  Lamarck's  doctrine  of  inherited  liabit. 

"Ttie&iiQitAt  or  |>erli>dicid  maii3a*reof  the  neut«rM\ty 
wmMii^"—Und4ag :  Mtnd  in  the  Lower  AuiinaU,  i.  loL 

iDu  tral,  *  neu-trall,  *  new-trail,  a.  k 

a.  [I.at,  neutrtil is,  from  H?(i(er  =.  neither;  t'r., 
fil>.,  Sl  i'ort.  neutral;  lUil.  rieutrale.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  iMnguage  • 

1.  Not  engaged  or  arting  on  either  side;  not 
taking  an  active  part  with  any  oue  of  two  or 
more  conteBting parties;  inditferent,im|>artial. 


lthuk''</>.  :  U'lT.  lit  7, 

2.  Neither  very  good  nor  very  bad;  medi- 
ocre, indiHereiit,  middling. 

*'  B«riuQ  thlntta  ){ood,  and  aoiiie  thtn^e  HI  do  seem. 

And  neutrai  Hunta  lu  her  fautiutlck  t^'yc' 
lMtv*«».    {Todd.) 

n.  Technically: 

1,  IM. :  The  same  as  Neuter  (<1.v.)- 

2.  Chtm. :  Neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  The 
term  refers  chiutly  to  compounds  of  an  aei'l 
an<l  a  hase  tn  which  the  one  has  l)een  fiilty 
saturatud  with  an  equivalent  of  the  other,  ii 
con>(itjon  usually  iuMieated  hy  tin-  snl>staiii'e 
liaving  no  action  on  tliu  colour  of  litmus  paper 
or  solution. 

B.  A»  gnhstantiije : 

L  Ord,  Lang  ;  One  who  takes  no  active  pnrt 
or  Hide  In  a  contest  between  others  ;  <uie  who 
isni-ntrat;  on-  who  does  not  attach  himself 
to  any  one  side  or  party. 

**  All  the  Intemall  reinedr  U  to  oome  frutn  tlie  wlio'« 
•outid  iL'u  La  ItKTi'.if,  tliKt  U  ^l  any,  iiii<:li  lu  are  nffu- 
«rri//J    —n-tkeurUI .    Aixriogie,  bit.  Iv..  «h.  IL,  |  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  li'A. :  Having  neither  HtamenB  nor  pistils. 

2.  Chnn:hlliit.(ri):  Aterin  applied  tocertain 
Zwiiii^lians  who  tau'..'ht  that  communion  in  <miu 
or  both  kinrls  woji  hi'llrfercnt.  as  nothing  but 
the  matt^rial  elementa  was  received  in  cither 
case.    (ShipUy.) 


noutral-axls,  s, 

Mech. :  The  plane  in  which  the  tensile  and 
coiripressing  force.s  terniiuKte,  and  in  which 
the  stress  is  therefore  nothing. 

neutral -colours,   s.    pL      Colours    in 

whiL-li  the  hue  is  broken  by  ^wrtaking  of  the 
ruJleeted  cnli)ui-s  of  the  objects  which  sur- 
round them. 

neutral-line,  5. 

MagnetLiJn:  That  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
magnetic  bar  in  which  there  is  no  magnetic 
force. 

neutral-point,  s.    (See  extract.) 

•■'I'lie  tKufrit/p  'int  tit  two  luetals  la  tli»)  t«mi>enw 
tore  lit  rthuli  their  theriuu.clectric  values  itre  equal." 
—£,-erece  :  C\  U.  S.  Syttem  nf  Units  (1876),  p.  Tfi. 

neutral-salts,  s.  pL 

Chi-in. :  Jialts  whicli  do  not  exhibit  any  acid 
or  alkaline  properties. 

neutral-tint,  s. 

1.  A  dull  grayish  hue,  having  the  character 
of  none  of  the  biitliant  colours,  such  as  red, 
yellow,  blue,  &c. 

2.  A  factitious  gray  pi-^ient  used  in  water- 
colours.  It  is  composed  of  blue,  red,  and 
yellow  in  v;irions  i>ro portions, 

neutral-vowel,  s.  a  term  applied  to 
the  vowel  heard  in  such  words  as  her,  firm^ 
church,  &c.,  from  its  iudelinite  character, 
wliich  is  often  due  to  the  influence  of  a  fol- 
lowing liquid. 

•  neu'-tral-ist,  s.    [Eng.  neutral;  -ist.]    One 
wlio  professes  neutrality  ;  a  neutral. 

"  Intnutiiig  of  tlie  mlUtin  aud  navy  iu  the  hauda  of 
neutralists."— Pet ii ion  of  Vtty  of  London  to  House  <tf 
Commo'is  (1"H8),  p.  «. 

neu-tral'-l-tj^.  ».    [Fr.  neutmlite,  from  n«t- 
tr'al  =  neuti-al  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  neatralitd.] 
L  Ordinary  lAinguage :  ' 

I.  The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  neutral  in 
the  disputes  or  contests  of  others. 

"  Purchase  but  their  neiilrifiti/." 

ai^ver:  ACh^iiatd.  Ix. 

•  2.  The  state  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender. 
"The  ]i|untlity  of  the  verb,  and  the  rieutraltty  oi  the 

noun."— /"c-irion.-  On  the  Cr.r.U,  art.  U. 

•  3.  Inditference  or  mediocrity  in  quality ; 
a  state  of  being  neither  very  good  iiur  very 
bad. 

"There  ti  im  health  ;  phyAlclniu  gay  that  w« 
At  bent  eujoy  Imt  a  neutruliti/." 

Donne:  AniUotny  of  the  Wort^ 

n.  Technically : 

1.  CItem. :  Possessing  the  neutral  condition. 
[Nkutral,  a.  II.  2.1 

2.  Ixiw :  That  couditiim  or  attitude  of  a 
country  or  state  iu  which  it  does  not  take 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  war  between 
other  countries.  A  neutral  state  is  allowed 
to  supply  to  either  of  the  belligerents  any 
su[)plies  or  stores  which  are  not  contraband 
of  war.  It  may  al.so  enter  into  tre-aties  or  en- 
gagements with  either  side,  provided  such 
tn^atiea  or  engagements  are  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  the  war. 

H  Amwd  neutralitv  :  The  state  of  a  country 
or  nation  which  holds  it.seir  armed  iu  readi- 
ness to  rosi.st  any  aggression  of  either  of 
the  huUigerents  Iwtween  wliotn  it  is  neutral. 


neu-tral-i-za'-tlon, 

iHon.] 


8.    [Eng.  neutralise); 


I,  Onlinary  iMngnage : 

1.  The  act  of  neutralizing  or  making  neu- 
tral ;  the  sUite  of  being  neutralized. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  declaring  free  to  all  itarties, 
as  ihjt  belonging  to  any  one  state  in  jiarticu- 
lar,  aud  therefure  not  to  be  attjicked  or  in- 
jured hy  any  l>elligereut  tn  time  of  war;  tliu 
act  of  declaring  or  making  neutral  territory. 

n.  Chem. :  The  act  of  making  neutral 
(Nkutkal,  a.  II.  2.) 

neu'-tr^lUO,  v.t.     [Kng.  neutral:  -Ue.) 

1.  To  render  ncutnil ;  to  bring  U>  a  stale  of 
ueulrality. 

2.  To  declare  free  and  o)>on  to  all  parties ; 
to  declare  or  make  neutral  territory. 

3.  To  destroy  the  peculinr  or  distinctivo 
properties  or  opposite  dispositions  of;  to 
rtnidcr  inoperative  or  null ,  to  countcnicL 

nou'-tral-iz  or,  a.  (Rng.  neutmlis(e):  -er.) 
Olio  who,  or  that  wliich  nentrnlizes  counter- 
act-s,  or  renders  inoperative  and  Inelleetive  the 
pcculiiir  properties  or  powers  of  anything. 


,    neu'-tral-l^,  ailv.     [Eng  neutral;  -ly.)    In  a 

neutral  manner;  without  incliuatioa  or  favour 
to  any  one  side  ;  iniiiartially. 

neu  -tri-^  «.    [Nutria.] 

ne-ve'  (1),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nivnn,  arcua.  ol 
?iLc  —  snow.]    Snowconverteti  int«i  glacier  ice. 

"All  iitdrrlnlte  tlilcku<faa  [of  «nov|  wuuld  afcumo- 
lat«.  If  It  were  not  prevented  hy  Uin  furtnatluu  of 
nerv~—Ly«U:  Student's  KlmmenU  t^  Q9oL  (ed.  lib),  a. 

neve  (2),  s.    [N.eve.] 

•  nev-en,  v.t.     (Icel.  ne/na;  Da.  wrtme.}    T» 

name,  to  cdi,  to  mention. 

"  Ne  uevvr  hlrf  duughten  name 
Ne  n«r«iini  aUc."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8.***. 

nSv'-er,  oilv.    [A.S.  nc^re,  from  iu  —  not,  and 

ai/re  =  ever.] 

1.  Not  ever ;  at  no  time,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future. 

"  Whtffe  ratt  caiu  never  dwell,  ho|K>  tievrr  comei 
Tbat  Lonie^  tu  all"  MiUon  .    P.  L..  1.  W. 

2.  In  no  degree  ;  not  at  all  ;  nrme. 

"  He  may  be  runsutued  and  we  never  the  wlter." 
Shifkesp.:  Henry  1'.,  jv.  L 

3.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  indefi- 
nite article  when  it  is  equivalent  to  an  em- 
phatic not  or  none. 

"  He  answered  htm  to  reeoer  a  word."— J/aff.  xxvtL  H, 

H  AVi'er  so:  To  any  extent  or  degree;  to 
whatever  extent  or  degree. 

"Creep  time  never  so  »low,  yet  It  shall  come." 

Shakriit,  :  King  John,  lit  «. 

^  Never  is  largely  used  in  conijiounds,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  sutlicieiitly  obvious : 
as.  iieivr-ceasing,  never-ending,  never-fuiling^ 
never-dying,  nrrer-satcd,  never-tiri.ig,  &c. 

never -indebted,  phr. 
Uitv :  An  answer  traversing  an  action  for 
alleged  debt  arising  fruni  simple  contiact. 

*  never  -  the  -  later,  '  never  -  the  - 

latter,  mil-.  NevenUeiess.  (Tyiulainil'urka, 
p.  IG-J.) 

nev  -er-the-less,  •  nev-er-the-les,  conj. 

[Kng.  Twtvr  t/if  /.-vs,  where  the  le:is  =  A.S.  th^ 
t(es=iby  th  It  less;  a  snbstitutimi  for  the 
oMer  natheless  or  nathle&s  (q.v.).J  Notwith- 
standing, yet,  still,  none  the  less  ;  in  spite  of 
or  without  regarding  that ;  for  all  that. 

*  nev^-ew  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Nephew.] 

new  (ew  as  u),  '  newe.  a.  (A.S.  niwe, 
ntowe,  niowe :  cogu.  with  DhL  nuuw;  Icel, 
nyr ;  Uau.  &.  aw.  ni/;  Goth,  niujis ;  Qer. 
nen ;  O.  H.  G.  niuwi ;  Wei.  newydd :  Ir. 
nna,  ntuulh  ;  Gael,  nnadk  ;  Lith.  naujoA ;  Russ. 
novnii;  Lat.  navus;  Ur.  Wov  (jieos);  Sansc. 
nava  =  Kng.  Ttew.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  existed  only  a  short  time  ;  lately 
or  recently  made,  produced,  or  brought  into 
existence;  recent,  novel,  not  old  :  as,  a  r«w 
coat;  a  luw  fashion.    (Said  of  things.) 

2.  lU'cent ;  lately  come  ;  as,  a  new  arrival. 

3.  Recently  or  lately  discovered  or  brought 
to  notice ;  not  before  known  :  as,  a  riru>  nu-l^iL 

4.  Dilferent  fi\tm  a  former ;  newly  or  re- 
cently entered  up«m  :  m,  To  le;id  a  luio  life. 

*  5.  Renuvate<l  or  repaiix>d,  so  as  tu  be  *n 
the  original  state;  i-eiuvigorated, 

"Men.  after  lnuj;  etiirvrUthiK  dlela.  «*a\  plump,  Ca^ 
aud  Hhuuat  new.'—lliicon:  A'alnnit  History 

6.  Recently  started  or  begun :  as,  a  new 
year,  a  new  moiui. 

7.  Never  before  used;  opposed  to  second* 
hand  :  as,  new  furuituie. 

*  8.  Retaining  the  original  freahnesa. 

nor  auliject  tu  dfcnvm.' 
I'ltfre :  reiitpie  <f  AiiiMk  IL 

9.  Fresh  after  any  event, 

"  A'ew  fnmi  her  ftU-kncM  to  thRt  northern  lUr.' 
Ilryilen  :   T"  the  Ouchtuu  ,tfUrtn  >uUe.  lot. 

•10.  Not  of  ancieutextraction  ;  not  Udong- 
Ingtita  fuinily  ufaiicienl  lineage.  (A  latndsm.) 

"  A  kU|HTliir  cnpAcIt)  for  lniji|nr«a,  kihI  a  uiuro  vk- 
tonnlVf  kmiw  Inl ttcKTo  atfjwl'y  MhK-h  *,  Mew  iiiMiult^D 
imiuiila  to  fnv.-ur,  Kud  onUliiiH-*  the  fm'.  uf  hU  ouo- 
U-UiiH'i^rltia  '—Adtintn.     iThI-I  I 

11.  Not  habituated,  accustomed, or  familiar; 
unaci'UKtomed,  uuUHfd. 
"Twi'lve  mule*,  m  ■iiMiiic  UtNirloi»  me*. 
.VfW  Ui  tlie  ploiii^b."      t'o/m.  Homer;  OtIyUfyiw.Hl. 

B.  A>t  ailverb :  (Obsolete,  except  iu  com- 

pi.ailiMii). 

1.  Ill  a  now,  fresh,  or  different  manner. 

"  Vou  iluUl  bv  fl«i#  clirbUii«d  lii  the  T>iw«r.' 

:A^*itK  :  tUthttnt  HI.,  L  L 


hoil,  h6^ :  p^t,  ^6^1 ;  cat,  ^cll.  chorus,  9hln,  bcnph :  go.  f^om ;  thin,  this  ;  sin.  o^ :  oxpoot,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-clxui.  -tlaa  =  alu^u    -tion,  -aiOA  —  shun ;  -(ion,  -jlon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  alius,    -bio.  -dlo,  \c.  -^  bvU  d^L 


new— newfangled 


2,  Anew,  afresli.  ngain. 
■■By 


uiifuldliit;  bla  iuipHaoned  Ijri.le." 


8.  Lately,  recently,  newly,  freshly. 

"Ve  rule  HssLilU' and  coy.  aa  tlotli  aiimld.^ 
Wcie  tieve  BlwuavU.  wtllim  Rt  tlt«  IwrO. 

C''w«"'"tT  ■■  C.  7.,  7,H7ff. 

TA'i'"' is  largely  used  in  cnMipnsitiou,  with 
the'fiirce  or  lately,  recently,  newly:  as,  new- 
toiiird,  liew-Joititd,  wia-jituuiitd,  Tuui-ouilt, 
«e«;-/(*//»';t,  new-h'tlched,  &c. 

new-assignment,  s. 

Imu).  :  A  fie»h  and  mine  jirecise  statement 
of  a  climae  wlnii  it  lias  lieen  vaguely  or  even 
Jnaceiiiately  iliawn  nut  at  lil'st. 

now-blown,  a.  Recently  come  into 
bloiMii.    (iron(..ii'urt/i ;  Ejxunwn,  l>k.  iv.) 

new-bom, «.  &  s. 

A.  As  lulj.:  Ueceutly  born;  newly  come 
lutii  existiMiee. 

B.  As  substantive; 

Church  Hist.  (/V.):  An  American  sect  of 
AnHn.iiiMans,  wliicli  hail  a  shiirt  existence  m 
the  early  part  of  tliu  fi-liti-entli  ci-nliuy.  Its 
foniiiler  was  a  Uerm^m  iuMiiiyraiit,  named 
Matliias  Bowiium  (ilieil  lTi7).  'I  liey  held  tlie 
doctrine  nf  tlie  dedication  of  liumamty,  witlj 
its  ciinscnneMoe  of  deiiyiiiy  tiiat  any  act  could 
be  sinf"!  ill  iieisiiiis  sii  Jellied. 

New  Christians,  s.  pi. 

Church  llist. :  Certain  Jews  in  Portnial  in 
the  lifteeiitii  rentiny  who,  lieili;;  inlimi.lated 
into  receiving;  liaptisni,  continued  seeretly  to 
practise  the  rites  of  Judaism. 

New  Churci,  >.    [Swedenboroian.) 

*  new-cone,  a.    lately  come  or  arrived. 
n  ew  com sr,  n.    One  who  has  lately  come ; 

a  recent  arrival. 
New  Conaexion,  s. 
Ecdesiolngy  X  Church  History: 

1.  A  liraiich  of  the  Metlindista  (q.v.). 

2.  A  branch  of  the  General  Bajitists. 

•  new -create,  v.t.  To  create  anew. 
ISftahs/).  :  Otiu-llo,  iv.  2) 

new-dropped,  1.   Recently  born.  (Used 
only  of  the  lower  animals.) 
••  Ho  bad  gone  forth  auiouB  tlie  «.Wro,ir.vl  lainluT 
\VorUxioort'i :  Tim  llrocltrn. 

•n'^w-fasTilon,  a.  Recently  come  into 
frshion,  new  iasliloned. 

new-faslil»ned,  a.  Made  in  a  new 
feshum  or  style  ;  recently  coino  into  fashion. 

new-fl2dged,  a.  Wearing  its  first 
featliers;  recently  fledged. 

t  New  Holland,  s. 

Geog  :  The  old  n.mie  of  Australia 

Ntw  HoUiind  CeditT : 

Bot, :  A  s[iecie3  of  Cedrela, 

Hew  HolVind  num-ambic: 

Bot.:  Angophora  costata, 

t  New  Independents,  f.  p2. 

Ecclesiol.  <t  CInirch  Hist. :  The  Independents 
or  Congret,'atioiialists  (q.v.) 

New  Jersey,  s. 

Geog. :  One  of  the  United  States. 

New  Jei^y  Tea  :  [Ceanothus]. 

new-lald,  a.  Recently  or  freshly  laid  : 
fts,  a  ucwiaid  egg. 

new-land,  s.  Land  newly  brought  under 
cultivation. 

new-man,  s. 

A'cri;i(.  <£■  TIteul. :  A  regenerated  man.  [Re- 
generation ] 

new-model,  v.t.  To  give  a  new  or  fresh 
form  to  a  model. 

new-moon,  a. 

Aslron. :  Pro]iBrlytliemnonwhensheappe.irs 
aftei  liavi::g  been  ill  visible  from  having  lier  dark 
Bide  to  US.  sometimes  used  of  the  time  when  the 
moon  istlins  invisible  ;  as  opposed  to  full  moon. 

New  Pelagians,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  A  Dutch  sect,  holding  Pela- 
gian views  on  gnice  and  free-will,  bomrtinies 
times  called  Lomarista^,  fmni  Theodore  Co. 
martins,  secretary  tn  the  States-GeneraL  He 
died  about  1585.     {Ulunt.) 


•  New  Platonist, ».    (Neoplatonist.] 
New  Red  Conglomerate,  >.    (Dolo- 

MITIC  CONGLoMRKATt;.) 

New  Red  Sandstone,  s. 

ncol.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  cei-tain 
series  of  saiidstoiici  to  distinguisli  thcni  from 
Others  called  Old  Ited  Sandstones.  The  New 
Red  Sandstone  Group  consisled  chiefly  of 
sandy  and  argillaceous  strata,  nsiially  brick- 
red,  tliougli  sometimes  spots  and  stripes  of  it 
are  greenish-gniy,  so  that  it  lias  been  p;illed 
tl'e'^Vai  legated  Sandstone.  It  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  upper  strata  aie 
now  called  Tii.issic,  and  the  lower,  Permian. 
SoiiietiiiieS  the  term  New  Red  Sandstone  is 
contliied  to  till  former.  Sir  Charles  Lvell,  in 
Ins  Sludrufs  Eleuu-uts  of  Ceoliigy,  liea.ling  a 
chapter,  Trias,  or  New  Red  Sandstone  Group 
(ed.  4th,  ]i.  3-iJ). 

*  new -sad,  s.  Recently  made  sad. 
(ShaI.esp.  :  Lore's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.) 

new-sand,  s. 

Founding:  Facing-sand. 

new-style,  .1. 

Chnoiol. :  Tlie  name  given  to  that  change  in 
our  ciirouology  which  resulted  froiu  the 
adoption  of  tile  Gregorian  calendar.  [Cal- 
ENUAtt,  s..  III.  3.) 

New  Testament,  s.    tTEsTAMR.vTj. 
new-trial,  .'     (Trial.) 

New  World,  «.  .\  name  commonly 
given  to  the  continent  of  Norili  and  t^outll 
Anieiica,  as  having  become  known  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Ea.-tein  Hemispliere  only  at 
aconipaiativcly  icceiil  date. 

New-World  Monkeys:  [Platvbhine,  Mon- 
key.) 

new-yaar,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year:  as,  iiew-yeur 
congratulations. 

Kew-year'sDny:  The  flrstdayof  a  new  year ; 
the  Hrs't  ihiy  of  January. 

New-ijeor's  gift :  A  present  made  on  New- 
year's  day. 

-If  I  be  nerved  such  ft  t.rlclt.  Ill  have  my  bnviiis 
taliea  out  and  liatteivd.  and  elve  theiii  to  a  dog  aa  a 
new  !/r<iri  yijt."—s:iak»iit. :  Herry   Wtwt.  lU.  6. 

New  Zealand,  s. 

Geog. :  A.  British  colonial  territory  in  the 
South  P.acitlc.  consisting  of  a  chain  of  islands, 
two  large  and  one  small,  besides  otllers  adia- 
cent  It  was  originally  called  Tasmania,  from 
Abel  Tasmaii,  who  discovered  it  in  164*2. 

Kev)  Zc'daud  Bat: 
ZooL :  Chulinolobus  tnberculatvt. 
New  Zealand  Berardius : 
Zool. :  Berarilius  Arnouxi,  a  ziphioid  whale, 
of  which  only  four  specimens  are  known  to 
science.      One  was  taken    near  Caiiierbnry. 
N  Z.,  in  ISOS.      It  was  about  tlinty  feet  long, 
velvetv   black,   with   giayisli  belly       In    its 
stomach    were    found    half  a   busliel  of    the 
horny  beaks  of  a  species  of  octopus. 
New  Zealand  Flax.     [Fi-AX,  %  (3).] 
New  Zealami  Fur-seal : 
Zool. :  Otaria  Forstcri  (Gypsoplwca  tTOjricatis, 
Gray).     -\  fiiU-growii  specimen  is  from  si.x  to 
seven  feet  long,  and  weighs  about  220  lbs. 
The  liair  is  sott.  black,  with  reddisli-gray  tips, 
a  delicate  reddisli  under-fur.    They  are  fast 
becoming  extinct,  or  retiring  southward. 
New  Zealand  Goose  :  [Cnesiiornis). 
New  Zealand  Hump-liack  Whale; 
Zool. :  Megaptera  Nonce  ZelandUs. 
New  Zealand  Parrot : 

Ornith.  ;  Strigops  habroptihis.     [KakapO.) 
New  Zealand  Short-tailed  But : 
Zool. :  Mystacina  tuberailata.    [Mvstacina.] 
New  Zealand  Svtett : 
Ichthy. :  Ketropinua  Richard^oni,  one  of  the 
Salmoniilffi,  found  only  iu  the  rivers  of  New 
Zealand. 
New  Zealand  Spbtach : 
Bot  S:  Hort. :  Tetragonia  expnnsa,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  cultivated  in  Eui-ope  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  spinach. 
New  Zealand  Spruce-tree : 
Bot. :  Dacrydium  cupressinum. 


New  Zealand  Sub-region : 

Zool.:  A  snb-division  of  the  Australian 
region,  coi?isting  of  New  Zealand,  with  tha 
Anckland,  Chatnam,  and  Noifolk  Islands. 

New  Zealand  Tea : 

Bot. :  LeotosiKrmum  scopariura. 

New  Zealand  iVood-crow : 

Ornith.:  Seomoi-pliaiHeterolocha)acntirns1rit, 
a  curious  and  aberrant  form,  rapidly  becoming 
extinct,     liy  the  Maories  it  is  known  as  Hula, 

*  new,  *  newe,  v.t.  &.  i.    (New,  a.) 

A.  Tmiis.  :  To  make  new  ;  to  renew. 

B.  [ntraiis.:  To  become  new;  to  be  re- 
newed.   {Chaucer:  DreaVie.) 

new-ber-y-ite  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Named  by 
Vom  liatli  alter  J.  C.  Newbeiy,  of  Melbourne  ; 
surt*.  -Ue(.^lin.).] 

Min. :  An  ortliorhombic  mineral  occurring 
In  large  tabular  crystals  in  tlie  guano  of  the 
Skipton  Caves,  Victoria,  Easily  soluble  in 
acids.  Compos,  :  pliosplioric  acid.  4OS0; 
ma-nesia,  •22-'.)0  ;  water,  3fl'21  =  100  ;  corre- 
sponding to  the  foriiHila  Mg.2H.jP.iU8  -h  Caq. 
Loses  its  water  about  110'.  Found  also  at 
MejiUoiies,  Chili. 

*  newe,  a.  &■  adv.    [New,  o.) 

•newe,  v.t.  &  i.    [New,  v.\ 

new  -el,  *neW-ell  (1)  •  nn-ell,  «.    [O.  Fr. 

ilim;(Fr.  iioi/aiil,  from  Lat.  M>.-.r'i.  nent.sing. 
of  nuadis  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  nut;  hence, 
applied  to  the  kernel 
ot  a  nut  or  the  stone 
ofa  iilnm ;  /ii(r(;;eiiit 
liucis)  =  a  nnt.) 

1,  Arch. :  The  cen- 
tral column  roll  -l 
which  the  steps  •  , 
a  circular  stairca.-.!' 
wiinl.  Winding  stairs 
around  a  centml  well 
are  said  to  have  an 
open  newel  or  hollow 
newel.  The  newel 
is  soiuetinies  carried 
through  to  tlie  roof, 
to  ser\'e  as  a  vanlt- 
ing-sliaft.  from  which 
the  ribsbi-aiichotl  in 
all  directions, 

2,  Cor;). :  The  post 
at  the  head  or  foot  of  a  stair,  supporting  s 
hand-rail.  * 

3,  Civil  Engin.:  A  cylindrical  pillar  ter- 
minating the  wing-wall  ofa  biidge. 

1.  Shipu'rioht. :  An  upright  piece  of  timber 
to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  rails  that  lead 
from  the  breastwoik  ot  the  gangway. 

•neW-ell  (2),  s.  [New,  a.  The  form  was 
probab'ly  suggested  either  by  O.  Fr.  iioref, 
nourcl.  or  Eiig.  novel  (q.v.),J  Something  new 
or  novel  ;  a  novelty. 

■•  He  was  so  enamored  witb  tbe  neiefll 
Tbat  lioiigbt  he  deemed  decile  i-r  tbe  Jewell. 

Sijen^er    bl„f'«t'iUl'<le',Uer;  ilaf. 

new'-er,  compnr.  o/a.    [New,  a.] 

Newer  Pliocene  s, 

Geol. :  The  more  recent  of  two  series  of 
strata  into  which  the  Pliocene  formation  is 
divided.     (Pliocene.) 

* new'-fSn-gel,  •  ne w-f3.n-gle,  * ncwe- 
fcin-gel,  o.  ■  [Mid,  Eiig.  MIC.  =  new,  and 
jajiqpl  =  ready  to  seize  orsnatch  at ;  troin  A,S. 
faiigan  =  to  take.)  Fond  of  taking  tip  or 
adoVting  what  is  new;  uewtengled.  (Uower: 
C.  A.,  iii.  273,) 

♦  new'-  fan  -  gel  -  nes,  '  newe  -  fan  -  gol- 
nes, "  new-fan-gle-nesse,  s     l-M  "1.  Lng. 

ntwjunriel:  -n&ss.]     Foiidlie:.s  ol  tliat  which  IS 
novel  or  new  ;  foolish  desire  or  loie  of  novelty. 
■•  HeJetull  I 


,\EWLL, 


Without  waveriiip,coiwtaiit  without  i 
-.iKham.  Scl.otumutcer.  bk.  t 


*ncw'-fan-gle,i'.(.  INewfanoei.)  Tochange 

by  the  mtroiluction  of  novelties 

-Toci.iitrol  ;oid  tfrtc^an^'ethe Scriptures, '—Litton; 
0/Prehtti<^d  Episcopucy. 

neW-faii-gled  (gled  as  geld),  a,     [Mid. 

Eng,  mu-JungHe):  -eil.] 

♦1    Fond    of  taking  up  or  adopting  tilts 
which  is  new  ;  fond  or  desirous  of  novelties.  ^ 
••  N.it  to  h  ive  (elloCTiMp  with  neKf<in3l4>d  teachers." 
—ITimothi/vL    (Heading.) 


fite.  at,  fare,  amidst,  whit,  Tall,  father:  we,  wet,  bere.  cam,!,  her,  thSrc:   pine.  pit.  sire,  f-^^'^^lf'  ^*- 
OT,  wire,  wVu,  work,  who.  son :   mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cir.  rule.  fiiU;   try,  Syrian.    »,  <«  _  e .   ey  -  a.    ew 
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2.  N(.'«'ly  inafle,  new-fa-shioncl,  nnwl  ; 
fonneil  .villi  tlie  affectitiori  of  novelty.  (Used 
in  i'OiiLeia{it  or  depreciation.) 

"  L«t  an  we  ivn<)  exxiiiluv  mure  of  this  nm^Ctnifl^d 

new-fSin'-gleA'lf  (le  m  el),  fidv.  (Encr. 
vrtr/n>i'il-''l ;  -/</.]  In  ii  newfaiii^led  raanuer ; 
with  .iHc-ct-'itioii  of  novelty. 

new-nin'-gled-ness  (le  an  el).  5.    f^n?. 

nnvfnnfilril ;  -nes.*.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
beiuy  newfaiigk'tl ;  the  state  of  atTectJDg  new- 
ness itf  style  or  novelty. 

•  new-fin'-glist,  s.  [Ens.  nev}fanql{e):  -ist.'i 
Oue  who  is  loud  of  noveltii-tt  or  change. 

*■  LcAniefl  men  lukve  ever  reeiatel  the  ;iiiviit«  spirits 
of  IhcM  nevjfaitiilUtt."~TooK«r :  fabric  qf  the  Cliurch. 
p.  90. 

*  new-t&h'-elft  adv.   fEng.  neipfangJif) ;  -lu-} 

lu  a  newf^ui^led  m;inner;  newfaiiglciny. 

"  FcHteiy  Ivnriieil.  luid  ntttfunglg  luiuJed." — BirT. 
.Vorr  ■  Workei,  p.  2i3. 

New-found-land,  s.  (Eng.  nexo; found, and 
UiiuL] 

1.  riie  name  of  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Noilli  America,  discovered  by  John  Cabutin 
1427. 

2.  A  Newfoundland  dng. 

Newfound  land -dog,  s. 

Zool. :  A  well-kiiiiwii  variety  of  Cam's /amf- 
tiaris  ;  accnrdiiig  to  Yoii:itt  it  is  simi)ly  a  lar^^e 
fipnnitd.  It  is  supposed  to  have  cinue  origin- 
ally front  Nt?wf(»tindland,  where  it  is  employed 
by  the  natives  as  a  beiist  of  burden.  It  is  the 
largest,  the  tno.^t  cnuragfous,  and  by  far  the 
most  iuttllii^ent  of  the  water-di)j,'s,  and  has 
considt^rable  webs  between  the  toes.  Tlie  hair, 
nsually  black  or  black-and-white,  is  thick  au'l 
curly,  more  tlowing  but  not  so  thick  as  in  the 
spaniel  and  rutriever.  Many  well -attested 
at- tries  of  iusa/acity  and  courage  lu  the  n-scue 
of  pers"ns  in  danger  of  drowuiugare  on  record. 

New-gate,  s,    (Eng.   new,   and  gate.]     The 

prison  lor  the  City  of  London. 

Newgate -calendar,  s.  A  list  of  the 
prisouiTs  ill  Newgate,  with  a  statement  of 
their  crijnes,  &.c. 

•New-gate,  i'.(.  [Newoate.s.I  To  imprison. 

"  S'juu  utter  tills  h«  wm  tAkea  Up  auil  Xetejated,"— 
Sorth:  Examen.,  p.  2o8L 

aew -ihg,  s.  [New.)  Yeast  or  barm.  {Pro- 
vinei'iL) 

new'-ish,  o.  [Eng.  1W0,  a. ;  -isk.]  Nearly 
new ;  somewhat  or  rather  new  ;  as  if  newly 
maile. 

"  It  drlliketta  not  ntuith  ftt  nlL"— Bacon  :  y<U.  UUt. 

new'-Jinslc-ite,  s.  [From  Xewjausk,  Sibe- 
ria, where  found  ;  auff.  -ite  (Min.X^ 

^fin.:  A  variety  of  iridosmine  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  40  per  cent,  of  iridium.  Some 
analyses  show  n  percentage  vuryiug  from  40*77 
to  77"20  of  iridniin.  Hardness,  7*0;  hji.  gr. 
18'8  to  lvi'5.  Found  in  Mat  si-ales,  snuietinies 
with  crystal  phmes;  colour,  tinwhite. 

New'-Uirk-ite,  s.   [Named  by  Thomson  after 
Neukircheti,  Elsasa,  where  found  ;  tier.  Neu- 
kirchit.] 
Miiu  :  The  same  as  MANaANiTe(q.v.). 

Bew'-iy,  'nou-ly,  adv.     [A.S.  newlirf.) 

1.  In  a  new  manner  ;  In  a  manner  different 
from  tlie  fnnner. 

"  By  iloiMl-AclilsvlDg  honour  neialu  nfvmetl." 

S/i'ikeip. :  Coriolanat,  U.  L 

8.  Anew,  afresh,  again. 

"She  wu  iivw  IrHltcoil,  find  nfiwlf/  ilrlflcd  ' 

Hhitkeap. :  A  Lovtr't  Co-npiuint.  SL 

8.  FreMiIy,  lately,  recently;  since  a  very 
■bort  lime. 


Be^-n5ss, "  newe-nesse,  «.    [Eng.  neu),a. ; 

1.  The  qurdity  or  st^te  of  being  new ;  the 
fltite  of  being  newly  or  recently  Invont^-d, 
made,  or  bnuight  into  existence;  recentness, 
re<*ent  origin. 

"WliRt  *'\»«  WM  p<>rforiiini|  In  that  ntrvmnt  of  the 
world. '-/.o'lfipA/  lliMt.o/th«  ll'or/.t 

2.  Novelty;  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
newly  discovered,  niadi-  known,  or  Introdueed. 

'*  A>(«"«'(.  roiHfrt/vlly  In  KT'At  In^tt«n^  wm  r  worthy 
«ntertKltiiiiriit  for  »  BeArcliliiK   mlnil.'— .ScuU-V;    .vr- 


•  3.  Something  newly  produced  or  tntro- 

ducLiI ;  an  innovation. 

"  riiere  are  ftoiiia  nvwM'VMt  of  EnzlUh,  tmni1at«il 
fr  >'ii  tUe  Ix^utici  of  iiioiioru  tuu^uea**— Dryi/on. 
(TMd.) 

4.  A  different  state  induced  by  change. 

"  Even  to  wo  tlto  abould  walk  lu  netoiuu  of  Wi^.' — 
liorwiiiM  Vt.  4, 

5.  Want  of  use  or  practice;  unacquaintance. 

*'  His  ilevlc«  WHS  to  come  without  .miv  d.*vli:«,  aU  In 
white  Iik«..  iivw  ktil:,'lit.  Imtsu  new  tint  ltl«  tfwrwu 
shiiuinl  luuat  uf  tbo  utben'  lout;  uutruiBc."— ^'i<<"«jr. 

new'-port-ito,    &     [After  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  where  found;  Buff. -tVf  (jl/oi).] 
Mln. :  The  same  aa  Puvllite  (q.v.)u 

news,  "newes,  «.  [A  plural  fonned  from 
Jt^-it',  a.,  but  always  treated  as  a  singular  noun  ; 
it  is  a  translation  of  Fr.  nonvclUs  =  news, 
properly  i)lur.  of  notnvlU  =■  new.J 

1.  Recent  or  fresh  intelligence  or  informa- 
tion concerning  any  matter  or  event ;  tidings. 

'*  Expect  from  ino  no  other  nriw  to  hnve.'* 

Drayton  :  <i.  Murjure:  to  l>.  of  SiiJfbJk. 

2.  Something  new  or  unheard  and  unknown 
before. 

"  It  fa  no  n>fvt  for  the  we.ik  nitJ  poor  to  be  a  prey  to 
to  tlieatrunifHtiil  T\<:h.''—L' Ettranga ;  Pablei. 

*3.  A  newspaper  Oi-v.). 

•  4.  A  messenger  with  news. 

"In  the  hieHntiiiie  there  conieth  a.  newt  thither  with 
his  liorae  to  go  ovvv.'—i'epyt :  liiitru,  July  81,  li^3. 

news-agent,  s.  A  person  who  deals  in 
newspapera  ;  a  newavender. 

•  news-book,  s.    A  newspaper. 
neTcs  agency,  «. 

1.  An  asaoi-iatiim  or  bureau  for  supplying 
teU-giaphic  inffrmatiMU  tu  mwbpapei-w, 

2.  Au  agency  for  the  sale  of  newsrapers, 
mapizines,  Ac.  The  ne\\8-agenci<-8  of  this 
country'  do  an  immense  business  in  ihe  distii* 
butioii  of  perio<lical  iiubliciitious,  He, 

newa'-boj^,  «.  tR"ff-  tt^tos,  and  hmi.}  one 
who  delivers  or  hawka  about  newspapers. 

*  new^'-less,  a,  ['Ew^.  news ; -lc$3.\  Without 
news  or  inI\)rinatioii. 

"  We  fire  In  aucb  A  newtlot  altuatlon." — Walpole: 
To  iliinn.  IL  9t. 

new3'-let-ter, ».  (Eng.  news,  and  letterJ]  The 
nante  given  to  the  little  printetl  slieeta  or 
letters,  issiiccl  weekly  in  the  early  part  of  tlm 
sevi-ntcenth  century,  the  news  for  which  was 
collected  by  the  newswriters  in  the  coffee- 
houses. Originally  they  were  literally  letters 
of  news  written  by  professional  ncwswriters, 
and  sent  by  them  to  their  employers  weekly. 

'"The  first  neictlettfr  from  I^nndoU  wivt  l^lj  on  the 
tAlilo  of  the  oulv  coifce-rowm  lu  CimbrUga  "— J/uc- 
a.i-iy:  Hut.  Enj.^^U.  iii. 

If  The  name  is  still  retained  in  a  few  in- 
stances as  the  title  of  a  newspaper. 

neW3'-m6n-ger,  s.  [Eng.  news,  and  monger.] 
One  wlio  deits  in  news;  one  who  occni'ies 
himself  in  hearing  and  relating  news  ;  n  gossip. 

*■  Smiling  [ilck-tbanki  lui'I  Im-w  Tii^onn/yniteri' 
^haUip. :  1  ffcitry  If..  IIL  S. 

neW9'-pa-pcr,  ».  [Eng.  )ieu%  and  jxiper.]  A 
sheet  of  paper  printedand  distribut^'d  at  slmit 
intervals  for  conveying  iulclligena!  of  jiassiii;; 
events  ;  a  public  print  wliich  circulates  news, 
advertisefieuts,  reports  of  the  pmceeibngs  nf 
legislative  borlies  and  other  meetings,  public 
anununcements,  and  the  tike. 

%  The  news]iaper,  like  many  other  useful 
inventions,  Becms  to  have  oii-iuated  in  China. 
The  Pekin  (htzette,  the  oldest  daily  in  Die 
world,  was  first  issued  about  A.n.  i;J50.  This 
Is  still  In  existence,  and  is  an  ottlcial  journal, 
forming  a  p  uuphlL-t  of  '.'0  to  40  pages  of  coarse 
paper,  ]Mlut'-d  from  wooden  types  on  one  side 
oidy,  and  having  a  papi'r  cover.  Towards  the 
close  c)f  the  Ilrst  half  of  the  seventei-nth 
century  various  journals  made  tht-ir  nppear- 
aTice  in  England.  The  eai'lii^st  of  these  was 
Tke  Certiii-ie  News  of  the  Present  li'rel:.  The 
first  printeil  newspupi-r,  properly  ho  railed,  «nd 
duly  numliered  like  those  of  the  present  day, 
was  the  li'eeKly  Nexnn,  whi'-h  appeared  in 
\012.  TTio  Ilrst  Umdon  daily  was  the  Cmt- 
rant  publiahed  by  Samuel  llnekley  in  17o:i. 
The  first  newH|MiiH)r  hi  tliu  United  Staler  wfu 
l^ithlUk  ik\iimm:rJi,\u  U'>W,  which  wiut  qulekly 
nnppres»ed,  iinil  of  ulii.  Ii  only  one  copy  t*xl»>li'. 
Till-  7{«.W.-.i  \tirii  Irttrr  wun  ii*Nueil  in  1704.  Tin- 
J'nijii>[/li'iiitut  tiiueile  was  cNluMlHlu'tl  by  Btthju- 
niinKrunklin.iii  IMdladt-lphin.  In  I'-.'O.  (Anviu- 
TinKMF.M.  III.  '.; ;  pArr.uiu  TV,  St.\)ip.  *.) 


news-room.,  a.  lEng.  twiw,  and  ro^m-j  A 
rooi'u  in  which  newspapers,  ma.'aziiies,  and 
utlier  periodicals  are  kept  for  reading. 

nows'-von-der,  new^'-ven-dor,  s.  fEng. 
n^ws,  and  nfid^r.  J  A  person  who  sells  news- 
papers ;  a  news-agent. 

*  neW3-Wri-ter,  s.  (Eng.  ntxm,  and  writer.] 
One  who  collected  and  wrote  out  the  news 
for  newsletters.  Th*'  newswrilera  were  the 
prototype  of  tlie  modern  reporter. 

"new^s'-y,  a.  rEng.  news,  s. ;  -y )  Full  ot 
news ;  gossipy. 

"  Tlie  good,  old-fnahloned  lonz  Kml  nciMjr  letter  ot 
hygiiiio  Uiiya." — ItrUUh  fiaarterly  Itttuw.  UvL  ISTl, 
p.  ■■iil. 

newt,    efl,    ef -  fot,    •  ewto,   *  ev  -  ete, 

'  newte,  s.  fA  corrupt,  of  an  ewt,  the  n 
of  tlie  article  bi-in;;  tacked  on  to  tlio  noun 
(iee  remarks  under  X) ;  A.S.  efcta.)  [Eft,  5.) 
Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  meni'iera  of  ihe 
genus  Tiitou  (ipv.)  found  in  Brit.iin.  Of  these 
T.  cristatHs,  the  Great  Water  Newt,  is  the 
largest;  T.  Bihronii,  Is  the  Strai^htdipped 
Water  Newt,  and  T.  palmi/tits,  tlie  Fahuated 
Smooth  Newt.  Brll  jjlaces  the  Common 
Smooth  Newt  (r.  pumtntus),  in  a  separate 
genus  Lissotriton,  but  it  has  few  essential 
differences. 

Kex^r'-ton,  s.  [l^aac  Newton,  born  Dec  25, 
11342  (<>.!>,).  at  Woolsthori'e,  in  Lincolnshire, 
published  his  Princiinu  in  10S7,  was  kniglded 
m  1705  by  Queen  Anne,  and  dietl  at  Kensing- 
ton, March  27,  '727.]    (See  etym.) 

"  Nfitiire  Hriil  S-   irea  tivwa  lay  hid  hi  night. 
God  »aid  let  A'eiclon  lie.  und  hII  wu  ligliL' 

Pot^:  fifitifthon  A'ewto^ 

^  Newton's  theory  of  the  compositimi  of  light : 

Optir.^:  The  tlieory  that  light  is  not  lionio- 

geiit^ons.  but  is  produced  by  tlie  Mending  of 

seven  Kim|ile  or  primitive  lights  of  unequal 

refrangibility. 

Newton's  disc,  s. 

Oleics:  A  cardboard  disc,  nbont  ft  foot  In 
diameter,  its  ceuirc  and  e-iges  (overed  with 
black  paper,  like  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  ainiip^ed 
nrouinl  tlie  centre  are  strips  of  pa[terof  sucb 
dimensions  and  tints  as  to  eonstitute  live 
spectra.  When  the  disc  is  rajudly  rotated,  ttie 
jnismatic  ctdours  all  blend  together,  the 
resultant  being  whiU-,  or  giuyish-wlute. 

Newton's  rings,  s.  pi. 

Oplk^:  Rings  of  colour  concentri rally  ar- 
ranged, when  a  very  thin  landna  of  jni\ tiling 
transparent  is  subjected  to  the  Betimiof  li-hU 
The  iridtdcence  of  a  snap-buiit>le  is  a  familiar 
instance.  Newto:;  prodticeii  rings  by  en- 
closing a  lamina  of  ntmospherie  air  between 
two  glasses,  one  plane  {lie  other  convex. 
With  liomogenetuis  light,  as,  for  instance,  red, 
the  rings  an*  successively  black  and  red; 
with  white  light  they  present  the  column  off 
the  spcilrum. 

New-to  -ni-an,  a.  &  ».    [See  def.l 

A.  As  <uti.  :    Pertaining  to,  discovered  or 

propounded  by  Sir  Itwac  Newton. 
A.  As  fiibst. :    A   follower   of   Newton    In 

pliilosopliy. 

Newtonlan-systcm,  s. 

Astroiu  :  The  sv>tein  which  explains  the 
movements  of  tlie  planets  in  tlieir  urbitS 
mainly  by  the  law  of  gmvitatioii. 

Newtonian -tele  so  ope,  s.    a  form  of 

tln^  reIIi'ctiiig-leh;si!opf,  ni  wliich  Ihe  mvsaro 
retleeted  from  tlie  surlacc  oi  the  object- nnrror 
Olid  intt-reepicd  Ity  a  Buiutl  oval  niiniir  placed 
in  the  axis  of  tlie  tube  at  uii  angle  of  4.'i*.  Tlie 
image  whieli  would  lia\e  been  lotnied  ui  tlia 
axis  is  thereby  dellecied  auil  is  viewed  by  an 
eye-piece  attaehed  at  a  right  angle  14)  the  sida 
of  the  tube.  The  small  mirror  Is  fixed  mi  the 
end  of  a  slemler  arm  coniieciol  to  a  sH'le,  hy 
which  it  is  made  to  approach  or  rreedo  from 
the  large  sitecnlum,  a^s  may  bu  requltx-d. 

•  nSx'-I-blo,  a.  [\At.  urxibiUs,  fVom  i»a.  per. 
of  uecto  -  to  lie,  to  bind.J  Capable  of  being 
knit  logelher. 

nSxt,  '  nost,  *  noxte,  a.,  adv.,  A  jnvj}.  (A 
ei'un-act.  ol  MI'l.  Kiig  iKAr.'.f  =  nlglipst ;  A.a. 
nra'ist,  nrhst,  Hjih.it,  nihM,  ni^-M.]    |Ninii.] 

A.  A*  tuij. :  Nighvst  or  ncaicsl  in  plooe^ 
time,  rank,  or  di^n-e. 

*'  l>«t  lu  so  liitd  IIm  tmjct  ioVTu,  lb*t  1  uajt  i>r«M)k 
tharn  hI*o,   -  JJurK  i.  s«. 


bfiU  h6^;  p^t,  ^6^1;  cat,  90II.  cboms,  9bin.  bonob;  go.  k^m;  thtn.  fbts:  sin.  a^;  ozpoot,  ^enophon,  o^at.    ow  ^  ^ 
-eian,  -tlon  =  sban.    -tlon,  -«lon  :=  sbiin :  -flon,  -floa  =  zbOn.    -cloos,  -tlous.  -  alous  =  abila.    -ble,  -die.  aic.  ^  b^X,  dfl. 
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B.  As  adv. :  In  the  next  place  or  position  ; 
at  tlif  time  or  turn  nearest  or  immediately 

BUcCL'ed'Ilg. 
"  Frleinl,  parent,  neighbour,  flrot  it  wili  embr&ce; 
Bia  cuuutry  next,  and  next  all  huiiuui  race." 

Pojje:  hi>&ay  on  Man.  Iv.  S08. 

C.  As  prep. :  Nearest  or  nigliest  to;  in  im- 
mediiitt!  j)rnximity  t^^. 


^  (1)  Next  dnnr  to:  Closely  allied  or  akin; 
not  far  removed  from. 

(2)  Next  to:  Almost :  as.  That  is  next  to  im- 
possible. 

(3)  Ntxt   of  I'in  :    One's    nearest   relative. 

(C(>NS.\NGUINITY,  KlNDRED.] 

*  next-door,  s.     Apjiroach,  nearness. 

"Tlie  vexf-doore  of  deAth  sails  hiin  not." — Earle.' 
Jficroemmoyrdphie ;  The  Good  Otd  Man. 

next-friend,  s. 

1.  Eng.  Imw  :  A  person  hy  whom  an  infant 
Bups  in  rniirts  of  law  and  equity,  and  who  is 
responsible  for  costs. 

2.  Scots  Imw:  A  tutor  or  curate. 

•  next'-er,  a.  [Eng.  next;  -tr.]  Next, 
Dearest. 

"  In  the  nexter  night." 
Oascoigne :  Cumpt.  of  Philomene,  p.  111. 

*  nexf-1-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  next;  i  connective, 
and  suff.  -twss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
next. 

"The  mind  which  haa  once  been  fa9cin:it«d  with 
the  cli:iriii  of  tiKlftinite  nextine4s."—M.  ATmoCd,  in 
Argosy,  Jan.,  I!i66,  p.  12fi. 

*next-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  next;  dy.]  In  the 
next  place ;  next. 

"Other  tilings  ultimately  aud  t«nnluatively,  but 
man  iimuediately  aud  ncxtli/."—Manttm :  Worket,  vii. 
S73.    (1681.) 

nex'-iis,  s.    [Lat] 

Gram. :  A  tie,  a  connection ;  interdepend- 
ence existini;  between  the  several  members  or 
individuals  of  a  series. 

"  For  the  iiurpoae  of  expresalu^  the  combination  of 
twocon'^ouants  witliout  the  luterruptiou  of  a  vowel. 
ae  in  kt.  pi.  sn.  the  term  n-j:uj  isemiiloyeJ.'— Beam«i; 
Comp.  Oram.  Aryan  Lan<i.  \\f>~,2).  i.  "JSL 

Bhan-di-ro'-ba,  n^-dlii-rd'-ba,  5. 

[From  iikamlirobd.  or  ghaitdirhoba,  the  ybuth 
American  name  of  one  species.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Nhan- 
dirobes.     Now  made  a  synonjinof  Feuillsea. 

iiliSji-di~ro'-be~£e,  nan-dhi-ro'-be-se,  s. 

pi.     [Mod.    Lat.   ntunulirob(a);   Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sutT.  '€(€.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Cucurbitacese  The  anthers 
are  not  sinuous;  the  placentae  adhere  to  the 
axis  of  the  fruit ;  seeds  many. 

ni-are',  s.  [See  def.]  The  native  name  of  the 
wild  ox  or  butfalo  of  Western  Africa. 

•  ni'-as,  *  ni-alse,  o.  &  s.    [Fr.  niaise.) 
A.  Asiulj. :  Siiiiiile,  silly,  foolish. 
S.  As  suhstantice : 

1.  A  simpleton,  a  ninny. 

"  Tboo  art  a  niaite  ' 

Ben  Jotuon  :  The  DevtTt  an  AtUy  L  6. 

2,  A  young  hawk  ;  an  eyas  (fj.v,). 

"A  Hits  h.'vwk  i.4  one  tiikeu  uewly  froiu  the  nest,  and 
Hot  ;ible  U*  help  itself ;  audheucenuey.asiUyperfiou." 
^BiiUey. 

nib,  s.     [Neb  ] 

L  Ordinary  Langriafje: 

1.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird. 

2.  One  of  the  points  of  a  pen. 

3.  A  small  pen  adapted  to  be  placed  In  a 
holder  for  use.  The  usual  fonn  of  steel  pens. 
Quill  nibs  are  also  made  aud  similarly  held  for 
writin;:!. 

4.  The  point  of  a  crow-bar. 
IL  TichnicaUy : 

1.  Hiishajidry:  The  handle  of  a  scythe- 
snath.  It  has  a  ring  slipping  on  the  snath  and 
tiglitened  by  a  bolt  or  wedge.    [Sc\TeE.] 

2,  Locksmith. :  A  separate  adjustable  limb 
of  a  permutation  key. 

alb,  v.£.    [Nib,  s.] 

1.  To  furiiisli  or  provide  with  a  nib  ;  to 
mend  the  nib  of,  as  a  pen. 

"  We  never  do  Anything  mure  than  nib  our  pens  tit) 
the  Bishop  of  London  comes,"— J.  BlomJieUi:  Memoirs 
qfC.  J  Blomfield.  vol,  11.,  ch.  It 

•  2,  To  nibble. 

"  When  the  Bah  bearing  to  nfft  and  bite.' 

/iennix  ;  SecreO  o/  AngUttff. 


nib'-ble,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  freq..  from  nip  (q.v.); 
Low  Ger.  nifeln,  knif^ibeln  =  to  nibble  ;  Dut. 
knibbelen  =  to  cavil,  to  haggle.] 

A.  TTansidve : 

1.  To  eat  in  small  bits ;  to  bite  little  by 
little. 

"Nibbling  the  water-lilies  as  they  pass." 

Wordtifortii :  Evening  Walk. 

2.  To  bite  without  swallowing,  as  a  fish  does 
the  bait. 

**  [It]  tugB  and  nlbhlea  the  fallacious  meat." 

day     liural  Si>vrU,  i.  HA. 

3.  To  catch,  to  nab.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  bite  gently  ;  to  eat  in  small  bits. 

"  Where  now  the  shepherd  to  his  nibbling  sheep 
Sit«  piiieing. "  Lyer :  /iuint  of  Jigme. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  carp,  to  cavil. 

"■  Oura  at  home  can  tiibbh'Rl  tliese  l]I-r>lHoed  Iiououtb." 
— B/).  Hall :  Episcopacy  by  IHviim  Jiiyht,  pt.  ill.,  Jja. 

nib'-ble.  s.  [Nibble,  v.]  A  little  bite,  as  of 
a  fish  at  the  bait;  the  act  of  seizing  gently 
with  the  mouth,  without  actually  swallowing, 

nib'-bler,  s.     [Eng.  nibbl^e);  -er.1     One  who 

nibl.U-s. 

"  The  tender  nibbler  would  not  toach  the  halt" 

Shakcsf.  :  Passitnute  Pilgrim,  5S. 

nib'-bling;.  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Nibble,  v.] 

XUb'-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nibbling;  dy.]  In 
a  nibbling  manner;  by  nibbles. 

nib'-lick,  nab'-lock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  jKM'uliar  kind  of  rlub  used  in  tlie  game  of 
golf,  having  a  thin,  flat  iron  head,  and  used  to 
lift  the  ball  out  of  holes,  ruts,  or  rough  ground. 

nib' -nib,  s.    [Nebneb.] 

Ni-ca-ra'-gua  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  by  Gil 
Gonzales  de  Arila,  who,  in  1521,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Granada.  He  found,  on  the  Viorders 
of  the  great  lake,  a  cacique  named  Nicarao, 
and  called  the  lake  Nicarao  agiia,  afterv.-ards 
applied  to  the  whole  region.  (Ripley  £ Duna).^ 
Geog. :  A  republican  state  of  Central  America 
between  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

nicaragua-wood,  s.  The  wood  of  a 
South  American  tree  ;  it  is  used  in  dyeing  and 
is  called  Peach  wood  ;  it  is  not  sound  enough 
for  turning.  The  trees  yielding  this  wood  have 
not  been  ascertained  with  any  certainty.  The 
Treas.  of  Bot.  considers  it  derived  from  Cassal- 
pinia  echinata. 

nic-<s6-chrd-nutO,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  nicco(lum) 
=  nickel,  and  Eng.  chromite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  substance,  occurring  as  a 
coating  on  texasite,  and  sometimes  on  chro- 
mite  (q.v.).  Colour,  canary-yellow.  From  the 
result  of  a  blow-pipe  examination,  Shepard, 
who  named  it,  concludes  it  to  be  a  dichmmate 
of  uickeL     Pound  at  Texas,  Pennsylvania. 

nic' -co-lite,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  niccolum  =  nickeL] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Nickeline  (q.v.). 

ni9e,  •  nyce,  a.  [O.  Fr.  nice  =  lazy,  dnll, 
simple,  from  Lat.  7i&>'cii«  =  ignorant :  ne  = 
not,  and  scio  =  to  know;  Si».  necio.  Tlie 
changes  in  the  sense  may  have  been  due  to 
confusion  with  Eng.  nesh,  which  sometimes 
meant  delicate,  as  well  as  soft.]    [Nesh.] 

*  1.  Simple,  silly,  foolish. 

"  He  waa  nyce  and  kuowthe  no  wisdome." 

/iobert  <tf  Qloucester,  p.  106. 

*  2.  Trivial,  unimportant, 

"Bethiuk  how  nice  the  quarrel  was." 

ShaJa^sp.  :  Jio7neo  i  Juliet,  ill.  1. 

3,  Fastidious  ;  hard  to  please  or  satisfy ; 
over  particular;  jiuiictilious,  squeamish. 

"Think  not  I  ehal!  be  trice." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  434 

*  4.  Scrupulously  cautious  or  particular ; 
careful. 

"De.TX  love,  continue  nt'cand  chaste."  Donne. 

*  5.  Coy,  prudish  ;  delicate  or  modest  to  a 
fault. 

"She  is  nicr  and  cny." 
Shakesp. :  Twu  UcnilenK-.'t  ((f  Verona,  Hi.  L 

6.  Distinguishing  accurately  and  minutely  ; 
discerning  minute  differences  or  distinctions  ; 
scrupulous. 

"  If  yon  prow  bo  nice.' 

Shiiketp.  :  Love's  Labotir'i  Lott,  V.  2. 

7,  Fonned  or  made  with  si-rupnlous  exact- 
ness ;  minute,  exact,  delicate,  subtle. 

"The public,  which  eeldoui  mMkesnu'e  distluctiouk" 
— M'lcaiday  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iL 

*  8.  Precarious,  slender,  risky. 

**The  nic*  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour." 

SKtkefp   :  2  Henry  IV..  It.  i 


*  9.     Luxurious,  wanton. 

"  Shore's  wife  was  my  nice  cheat," 

Mtrrour  for  Magistrates,  -p.  41& 

*  10.  Weak,  effeminate. 

"  Men  wax  nice  aud  effeminate."— flare*  .■  AToeane. 

*  11.  Easily  injured  ;  delicate,  tender,  fr— 
gile. 

"  How  »i(c«  the  reputation  of  the  maid." 

/losctmmon. 

12.  Delicious,  dainty  ;  pleasant  or  agreeaK 
to  the  senses  ;  tender,  sweet ;  as,  a  nice  disf 
a  nice  colour. 

13.  Pleasing  or  agreeable  in  general ;  like- 
able, pleasant :  as,  a  nice  book,  a  nice  com 
panion. 

'  H  To  wiafc«  nice  o/;  To  be  scrupulous  about 

"He  that  stands  upon  aslivpery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  ap." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ill  4. 

*  ni9e'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  nice ;  dimtn.  suff.  -ling.] 
An  over-nice  person  ;  one  who  is  fastidious  or 
punctilious  to  excess. 

'■  But  I  wouM  ask  these  meetings  one  qoestioo."— 
Stubbet  :  Anatiimy  of  Abuses  I15S5),  p.  42. 

m9e'-ly,  •  nyce-ly,  adv.    [Eug.  nice;  4y.\ 

*  1.  In  a  nice  manner;  foolishly,  simply, 
sillily. 

"  He  did  nycely  and  mys." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  M7. 

"  2.  Tenderly,  carefully,  gently. 

"  Nettles,  which  if  they  be  nicely  handled,  sting  and 
prick,*'— B/>.  n.iU  .-  UedUiUiont  *  Votoi,  cent  2.  f  12, 

*  3.  Delicately. 

"  Twenty  oillv  ducking  ohserFimta 
That  stretch  their  dutie.s  nicely.' 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  11  & 

*  4.  Subtlely,  minutely. 

"  ViTien  articles  too  nicely  urged  be  stood  upon." 

ShaJcesp. :  Henry  I',,  v.  1 

5.  Accurately,  exactly ;  with  exact  order  oi 
proportion. 

"  Bat  hnraao  frailty  nicely  to  unfold, 
Distinguishes  a  satyr  from  a  soold. 

Biickinjtuimshire :  Essay  on  Poetry. 

6.  Plea.santly,  agreeably  ;  so  as  to  please. 

Nl'--9ene,  a.  [See  def.-]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Nica^,  ur  Nice,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor. 

Nicene-councils,  s.  pL 

ChvTck  Hint.  :  Two  councils  held  at  Nicjea  ; 
the  tirst  in  325  under  Pope  Silvester  I.  on 
account  of  tlie  Ariau  heresy.  It  drew  up  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  settled  the  controversy  as 
to  the  keeping  nf  Easter.  [Quartodeciman.] 
The  second  in  787,  under  Pope  Adrian  I.,  was 
convened  t'j  put  an  end  to  the  Iconoclastic 
controversy.  Both  are  considered  oecumeni- 
cal by  the  Roman  Church.  The  Anglican 
Church  only  admits  the  authority  of  the  tirst. 

Nlcene-creed,  s. 

Jiitual  d:  Church  Hist. :  Properly  the  Con- 
etantinopiilitan-Nicene  Creed.  It  was  formu- 
lated by  the  tirst  council  of  Nice,  and  th« 
**Filioque"  clause,  to  which  the  Greeks  ob» 
jected,  was  added  at  the  First  Council  of 
Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  under  Pope  Damas- 
ns  I,  The  Creed  is  i-eeited  daily  fn  the 
Roman  Mass — all  present  genuflecting  at  the 
words  "  Et  homo  factus  est" — and  in  the 
Communion  office  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

zu9e-ness,  *  nice-nesse,  s.     [Eng.  nice; 

•ness.] 

*  1.  Foolishness,  folly,  simplicity. 

*  2.  Fastidiousness,  scrupulousness,  ex- 
treme <lelicacy. 

"  Marcus  Otto,  that  never  made  ceremony  or  nies- 
nets  to  prnlse  himself  openly."— JVor^A;  Plutarck, 
p.  295. 

*  3.  Effeminacy,  luxurj'.  delicacy. 

"  And  eke  that  Age  de5i>y»ed  niceneue  vainii. 
Euur'd  to  hanlueasc^." 

Upenser:  F.  Q..  IV,  vilL  47. 

4.  Delicacy  of  perception :  as,  thenice««ssof 
taste. 

5.  Minute  or.  scrupulous  exactness;  punc- 
tiliousness. 

"The  scrihee  of  the  law,  with  much  anxiety  aud 
tHceness.  confine  themselves  to  the  letter  of  UueeB."-^ 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  »er.  I. 

*  6w  CojTiess,  modesty. 

"Fear  and  niceness  the  handmAldsof  all  women." 
Slutkcxp.  :  Cyittline,  iiL  4. 

7.  Agreeableness.  plea.s;intne.ss  ;  the  quality 
of  affording  pleasure. 

*  m9'-er-^,  s.      [Eng,  mc(e);    -^ry,]     Dainti- 

ness  ;  aflectation  of  delicacy. 


m9'-e-ty,  "  nic-e-tee, 

from  nice.] 


s.       to.  Fr.  nicete. 


fiite.  lat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  p6t» 
«r«  wore.  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  lew. 


nichar— nicker 


-/- 
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*  1.  Foolishness,  sim]>licity,  uiinpleuess. 

"The  uiiller  luiUeti  «t  tilr  nicete«.~ 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4,044. 

*  2.  Fastidioiiiiness  ;    excetts   of   delicacy  ; 
squeauiishiicss. 

"l*y  by  aU  rifc-r.vaud  proUxlou*  blu»h*«," 

:ihake4y. :  ileature/vr  iiooAure,  iL  4 

3.  Delicacy  of  iwrception  ;  minuteiieiis. 


4.  Exactness  ;  extreme  accuracy. 

**  Tlitr  anciviiUi  lutve  tiut  kept  to  tb«  nictty  of  propor- 
tiuu." — Adttuun  :  Un  Italy 

5.  That  which  is  minutely  accurate  or  exact ; 
ft  subtility  ;  auiitiute  dillereucu  or  distiuctiuii. 

'•  It  being  well  kuown  tliat  tbej  weru  never  bretl  to 
the  nicftird  tt  luulc,  rittiirr  lu  lunkliig  sylluKiSliU  ur 
dilciuiiins."— .Vum  .  Sennoiu,  vol.  vhl„  Ber.  U. 

•  6.  Delicate  management  or  treatment. 

"  Luv«  such  nicety  requires."  Siri/T. 

•  7.  Effeminacy  ;  eircminat*  softness. 

•  8.  n.  :  Dainties  ordelicacies  of  the  table. 
^  To  a  nicety:  Exactly;  with  extremeaccu- 

racy. 


nich'-ar,  s.    [Nickar.] 

nifhe,  nice,  s.  [Fr.  niche,  from  Ital.  nicckia 
=.  a  niche,  nivchio  =  a  shell,  a  nnok,  a  comer, 
from  Lat.  ynitidum,  viytilnm,  accus.  of  mi- 
tiiliis.  viylilus  =.  a  sea-iuuscle ;  Gr.  ^vrtAot 
(mutilos)  =  a  muscle. 1 

1.  Lit.  d  Arch. :  A  cavity  or  hollow  place  in 
the  thickness  of  a  wall,  in  which  to  i)lace  a 
figure,  a  statue,  a  vase,  or  an  ornament.  Nicliea 
are  made  to  i^rtake  of  all  the  segments  umlt-r 
a  semicircle.  They  are  sometimes  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  front,  and  parallel  or  square 
on  the  back  with  the  front  line,  in  which  case 
they  are  called  square  recesses  or  square 
niches.  Occasionally  small  pediments  were 
formed  over  them,  supported  on  consoles,  or 
Bmatl  columns  or  pilasters  placed  at  the  sides 
of  the  niches.  Anciently  they  were  used  in 
ecclesiastical  buildings  for  statues  and  shallow 
square  recesses.  Semicircular  niches  for  the 
reception  of  statues  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  walls  ;  and  there  was  generally  a 
krge  niche,  with  a  vault  above  it,  facing  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  and  forming  the  ter- 
mination of  the  building,  whicti  contained 
the  image  of  a  god.  In  the  Karly  English 
architecture  niches  became  more  deeply  re- 
cessed. In  the  Decorated  style  greater  varia- 
tion was  introduced  ;  in  plan,  they  consisted 
of  a  iialf-oc:t;igitn  or  half-hexagon,  the  heads 
were  formed  into  groined  vaults,  with  ribs, 
bosses,  i«ndants,  and  canopies  elaborately 
carved  and  ornamented.  They  were  prcjected 
on  corbels  and  ornamented  with  pillars,  but- 
tretises,  and  mouldings  of  various  kinds. 

"  Oothio  tunilM  owed  their  chief  Krandeur  tu  rich 
eftno|jlra.  fretwork,  And  Eliuuditnce  orsumll  niches  aud 
trillluu  tigurea.'— tt'iifjwf*.  Anacdatet  of  tuintmg, 
Tol.  iv.,  ch.  V. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  place,  a  position. 

"  Jiut  In  the  nich»  be  wiu  ordAlned  to  AH.' 

Cowi>er:  Task,  Ir.  ?«. 

If  1.  Angular  niche : 

(1)  Onl.  lAing.  :  A  niche  formed  In  the 
corner  of  a  building. 

(2)  Carpentry:  The  woodwork  to  Iw  lathed 
over  for  plastering.  The  usual  construction 
of  nit-hes  in  carpentry  are  those  with  cylin- 
drical backs  and  spherical  heads,  called  cyhn- 
dro-sp)ieric  niches. 

2.  Ground  niche  :  A  niche  which,  Instead  of 
bearing  on  a  massive  base  or  dado,  has  \ts 
rise  from  tlte  ground,  as  the  niches  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Unine.  Tlieir  ordinary  propor- 
tion is  two  diameters  in  height  and  one  in 
width.  Round  or  square  niches  are  also 
formed. 

nl9hOd.  a.  (Kng.  nich(e):  -«/.]  Placed  In  a 
uuhe. 

"  Tltuae  ntchetl  ihApea  of  noble  mould.' 
„  ^  T*tmy»on :  DaUy,  U. 

nioh  cr,  «.    [Nickbh.] 

nioh'-er.  nick'-er.  v.  l.  [Allied  to  lulgh 
(q.v.).j      To   neigh;    to    laugh    in    a    short, 

broken  nmniu-r  ;  to  snigger. 

"The  uld  rnuii'  nIrKf red  il  lAngh  nnder  h^r  boQDet 
ftlid  l*ii.liij(«.'  -f.  Orutit4  .  Juneh'yre,  v\t.  Six.  / 

nlcht  (cA  guttural),  *.     [N'ioht.1    {Scotch.)       1 

niok  (1),  «.  [A.8.  nicor  =  a  water-sprite;  cogn. 
with  Ici'l.  nyhr  =  a  wot<T-goblln  ;  Dan.  ndk\ 
nUae;  Sw.  HKHvTt  =  a  sea-god  ;  O.  II.  Ger. 
nichus  (fern,  nichrssa)  =  a  water-sprite  ;  Ger. 


TiuE  (fem.  HLre).]  A  water-sprite  or  goblin. 
Now  only  applied  to  the  Dt^vil.  usually  with 
"  uld  '■  prefixed.     IWatkh-woiuhii'.] 

nick  (2),  5.     [A  modiTied  form  of  nocife,  the 
older  form  of  notdi  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  notch. 

"Though  liutkbtlck  wlth«  nick,"-  nthtr^ : Atltm>- 
matiix.  p.  23. 

2.  The  slit  in  the  head  of  a  screw  at  which 
the  screw-driver  is  applied. 

3.  A  notch  or  incision  at  a  mcisured  dis- 
tance on  an  object ;  a  cut  to  form  a  starting- 
point  for  a  kerf. 

•  4.  A  score  on  a  tally,  from  the  old  prac- 
tice of  keeping  reckoning  by  notches  on 
sticks  ;  a  reckoning. 

•  5.  A  false  mark  in  a  measure,  for  fraudu- 
lent purposes  ;  a  raised  or  indented  bottom 
in  a  beer-can,  wine-bottle,  &c. 

"  Fruin  the  nick  and  frutti  of  a  peuuy  pothouse." 
Fletcher:  l'«em».  p.  i:i3. 

6.  The  exact  moment  required  by  necessity 
or  convenience  ;  tlie  critical  moment. 


7.  A  winning  throw  at  dice. 

"The  uau&l  trick, 
Seven,  aim-  a  six,  eleven  a  nick." 

Prior :  Cupid  i  Oanymede. 

*  8.  The  exact  point  or  matter. 

"  Now  ye  have  bit  the  nick."—Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  PU- 
Sfrim,  ill.  6. 

IL  Print. :  The  notch  on  the  ftout  of  a 
piece  of  type.  It  enables  the  compositor  to 
arrange  the  letters  in  his  stick  without  look- 
ing at  the  face. 

%  Out  of  all  nick  :  Past  all  counting. 

"  I  t«ll  you  what  Liiuiice,  bis  man.  told  oie,  be  lov'd 
ber  our  (tf  nil  nidc'Shakup-i  For  SimtUmen  of 
Verona.  Iv.  2. 

nick-nack,  &. 

1.  [Knickknack.J 

2.  A  feast  or  entertainment  to  which  all 

contribute  their  share. 

nick-nackery,  5.    {Knickknackery.J 

nick -stick,  s.  A  notched  stick  used  as  a 
tally.     {lilooinjield  :  Travelled  Monkey.) 

nick  (1).  •  nlcke.  v.t.  &  i,    [Nick,  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitiie  : 

L  Lit. :  To  cut  nicks  or  notches  in ;  to 
notch. 

II.  Figuratiivly : 

'  1.  To  fit  or  correspond  with ;  as,  lattices 
cut  in  nicks  ;  to  tally. 

"  Word*  nicking  uid  reaetubling  one  another  arc 
applicable  to  dilfereut  ligultlcatiKua." — Carruien:   lie- 

"  2.  To  hit ;  to  touch  luckily ;  to  come 
upon  at  the  lucky  moment, 

"  The  )U8t  season  o(  doing  tiilnga  must  be  nicktd..'— 
L'Kttranye. 

3.  To  Steal,  t«>  thieve.    (Slang.) 

4.  To  take,  to  lead. 

"  A'Ick  htm  lioine.  thou  knowevt  ahe  dotei  od  the*." 
—Beaurn.  *  Flet.  :  Little  Thief,  I.  1. 

*  5.  To  break,  to  smash. 

"Break  wHtcbmen'H  ht-ada  nnd  chairmen's  gtaaMa, 
And  thence  procevd  to  nickiwj  ■uabL's." 

i-rior:  Alma,  lit.  336 

*  6.  To  defeat,  as  at  dice  ;  to  cheat,  to 
cozen. 

"  Ula  uaD  with  ac|n<on  nickt  him  like  a  fooL' 

ahukasp. :  Cumedy  ^f  lirror$,  T.  1. 

B.  Inirans.  :  To  slii>  or  move  quickly. 

"Tlte  white  {kTvyhound]  nicked  up  on  the  lualde  for 
two  or  three  wruucbra"— /Vfd.  Jnu.  ii.  ItsSX 

*  II  1.  To  nick  irith  tuty:  To  deny;  to  re- 
fuse ;  to  disappoint  by  a  refusal. 

2.  To  nick  a  horse's  tail :  I'omnkean  incision 
at  its  root  to  make  him  carry  it  higher. 

■  nick-cared,  a.     Crop-eared, 

•  nick  (2),  v.t,  [Acontract.  of  nickname (<\.\.)  ] 
'io  nickname. 


nlok'-ar.  <.  FNickrh,  (2).] 

nicked,  a.      fEng.  nick;  -fd,]     Having  nlcka 

"F  iiotchi'H  cut  in  it ;  notched, 

nlck-^l,  ».     [Qcr,  =  worthless.] 

I  1.  CVirm, :  Svmbol.  Ni ;  atomic  weight,  687, 
XA  letracl-metallic  element,  diMeovrre»i  byCroti- 

j  iKedt  In  17^1,  In  coirdinalJon  with  arsenic,  in 
the  e()ppL'r-^;olourcd  niiiioral  arseniilo  of  nickel ; 


called  by  the  miners  kupfemltkel.  Its  prei>aP" 
tioii  iif  ellt'cted  ill  various  ways,  the  methods 
involving  first  the  separation  of  the  arsenic, 
copper,  iic,  with  hydri'c-sulphide,  and  that  of 
colwlt  by  chloride  of  lime  or  nitrite  of  potash.  — 
The  solution  of  pure  uicliel  is  precipiUlted  by 
I'oiosh,  and  the  dry  oxide  mixed  with  oil  or 
charcoal  and  exposed  in  a  crucible  to  the  heat 
of  a  blast-furnace,  whereby  the  nietd  ia 
obtained  as  a  fused  mass.  Niokel  is  silver* 
white,  lualleablo  and  ductile,  and  as  infusible 
as  iron,  tjpecilic  gravity,  S'28  to  8'CO.  It  is 
magnetic  at  ordinary  temperatures  anrl  dis- 
solves ill  dilutft-AUlphuxic,  nitric,  and  hydro- 
cliloric  acids.  Nickel  forms  sevcnil  nlloyii. 
the  most  Imporbnt  being  known  as  German-  ^■''^ 
silver.  It  furiiis  two  oxi.les  :  Nick*  I  protox- 
ide, NiO,  formed  by  exposing  nitrate  of 
nickel  to  continued  ignition  ;  it  is  a  grayish- 
green  non-magnetic  powder,  which  does  not 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  air;  Nickel  scsqui- 
oxide,  Ni^Og,  fitrmed  by  exj'osing  nitrate  of 
nickel  to  a  nn  derate  heat;  it  is  a  black 
powder,  which  dissolves  in  acids  witli  evolu- 
tion of  oxyg'U  and  formation  of  nickel  salts. 
Tiiese  are  mostly  emerald-green  in  the  hydrated 
state,  turning  yellow  when  heated. 

2.  In  the  United  States  a  popular  name  for 
a  small  coin  coneieting  of  nickel,  value  fivft 
cents. 

U  Nickel-arsenate=  .4nnalx»7i(<  and  Xan- 
thuisite :  Nickel-arsenide  =  Chloanthitr.  A'ic* 
keline,  and  HammeUhergite. ;  Nickel-bismuth 
^  Grunauite  ;  Nickel-earbotiate  and  Nickel- 
hydrate  =  Texasite;  Nickel-glance  =  (itrsdorf- 
Jite;  Nickel-green —  ylniKi/jerytte;  Nickel-gym- 
uite  =  (Jenthite ;  Niekel-oehre,  Nickel-bhK»m 
=  Anmibergite ;  Nickel-oxide  =  Bunsrnite ; 
Nickel-pyrites  =  Alillerite;  Nickel-siliejite  = 
Alipite,  Uentkite,  N&uineite,  and  I'linetite ; 
Nickel  -  sulphate  =  Morenosite  ;  Nickel -sul- 
phide =  3/t//<nf«  ;  Nickel-stibiue  =  UUmann' 
ite  ;  Nickel-vitriol  =  Moretiosite. 

nickel-plating,  s. 

Cheiii. :  The  art  of  coating  copper,  brass,  or 
other  niet^d  with  nickel.  To  a  dilute  sotutica 
of  pure  zinc  chloride  a  solution  of  nickel 
sulphate  is  added,  until  the  liquid  is  distinctly 
green,  and  the  whole  raised  to  the  iMjiling- 
point.  The  article  to  be  jdated,  after  being 
thoroughly  cleaned,  is  placed  in  the  liquid, 
and  the  boiling  continued  for  thirty  minntes, 
when  the  nickel  will  be  foun<i  deposited  in  a 
brilliant  white  layer.  After  being  washed 
and  dried  it  takes  a  hue  yellowish-toned 
polisli.  A  moderate  liattery  power  and  nickel 
anodes  are  somstimes  employed.  Nickel 
electrotypes  sUmd  wear  and  tear  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  copper  ones. 

nlokol- sulphate,  s. 

Chan.:  NiSO^  +  70ll._..  One  of  the  most 
importjint  salts  of  nickel,  formed  by  dissolving 
the  carboiLite  in  sulphuric  aeid.  It  fuiuis 
green,  prismatic  crystals,  which  require  three 
jiarts  of  water  for  solution.  Used  for  nickel 
electroplating. 

nio-kSl'-iC.  a.  [Kng.  nickel;  -tc]  Pertaining 
U>  nickel ;  containing  nickel. 

nic-k^l-if'-er-oiiS,  a.  (Kng.  nickel;  Lat. 
j'ero  =  to  produce,  and  Eug,  a*lj,  sulf,  -ouj.] 
Containing  nickel. 

■■  The  uiLki'l  in  the  broiixos  fr.>m  We«t»ni  Switjer- 
hind  m  coikHldurcd  to  Imve  bt-uu  dirlted  from  tb« 
nicketi/eTMUt  c<>p|>er  tits-u  <>f  tbo  Valnia.'— /tiwjhiu.' 
Harly  Han  at  Oritum,  cb    \i. 

nlokellferous    gray  -  antimony,  s. 

[Ullman.sitk.] 

nlo'-kel-ine,  «.  [Kng..  &c.  nickel;  KUlf.  •fits 
(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  tlio  liexa- 
gonal  system,  and  Isomorphous  with  llrci^ 
hauptite  (q.v.).  Occurs  monily  nms>ivo, 
crystals  iK-ing  rare  and  siuiitl.  Ilnidiicss, 
6  to  5"&;  8p.  gr.  T'ya  to  T'O"  ;  luslrv,  ineuUio; 
colour,  I'ale  copier  red ;  streak,  brownish* 
Mack  ;  opaque  ;  brittle ;  fracture,  uneveiu 
Conipos,  :  nraenlc.  6i"9;  nickel,  4-l'l  =  10(L 
corresponding  to  the  formula,  NiAs.  Found 
asHi>cli(ted  with  cidwilt,  silver,  and  i-opiter  oros 
in  iSjixiMiy  and  other  ]>art<i  of  Uurniany,  oc- 
casionally in  Cornwall,  Jcc 

nIck'-er  (U  »•     [Kng.  nick,  V.  ;  -tr.) 

'  1,  One  of  a  set  of  wild,  dissninto  nlffht- 
hrawlers  in  the  reign  of  (juocn  Anne,  who 
amuse<l  themsolves  by  breaking  windows  with 
halfpence. 

"  Ula  MikltanBid  pence  the  flylns  nicker  tt\oa,' 

tlay :  rHei-iTllL  tU, 


boil,  h6^ ;  p6}Xt,  J^^l :  cat,  90U,  chorus,  9hin.  benph  :  go,  rom :  thin,  ^hls  :  sin.  a^  :  expect,  ^onophon.  exist,    ph  -  C 
-olan,  -tlan  -  shi>n.    -tlon.    slon  —  shim ;  -(Ion,  -flon  -  zhun.    -olous,  -tious,  -sloua  -  shiis.    -bio.  -die.  Aic.  -  b9l,  d^ 
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nicker— nidification 


2.  The  cutting-lip  at  the  circumference  of  a 
centre-lpit,  wliich  cuts  iu  tiie  wood  the  circle 
of  Ihe  hole  tu  be  boied. 

nicU'-er  (2),  tnick'-ar,  mch'-cr,  s. 

[NlCKAB.) 

nicker-nuts,  s.  pi.    [Guilandina.) 
nicker-tree,  s.    iGuilandina.] 
Sick'-ing,  ]*r.  par.  or  a.     [Nick,  v.] 
ziicking-buddle,  s. 

Md(UL  :  A  furm  of  buddle  used  in  washing 
lead  ore. 

nicking-file,  s.  A  thin  file  for  making 
nicks  in  heads  of  screws. 

nicking-trunk,  s. 

Metall. :  A  tub  in  which  metalliferous  slimes 
are  washed.  At  the  ui)per  end  is  a  tmu^'h 
wliicli  discharges  a  genlli^  sheet  of  water  o\er 
a  nicking  bcanl,  wnich  divides  the  water  into 
rills  and  gradually  washes  ott'  the  slinifs, 
Bettliug  tliL-in  on  the  Hat  surface  of  the  table 
in  the  Older  of  their  respective  gravities. 

nick -name.  *  neke-name,  s.    (A  corrupt. 

of  Mid.  Kug.  an  cLenaine,  tlie  n  ot  the  indehiute 
article  being  lacked  on  to  the  noun.  (See  le- 
marks  under  N.)  Cogn.  with  bel.  aukiiafii  = 
a  ideknaiue,  fioui  iiului  =  to  eke,  and  tuijit  =  a 
name  ;  bw,  oknamri,  from  oka  =  to  eke,  and 
futm>i  ~  a  name  ;  Uaa.  ogetiavji,  fiom  oge  =  to 
eke.)    LE^KENAME.J 

1.  A  surname  or  name  given  iu  derision, 
contempt,  or  repioach,  or  with  reference  to 
Bome  net,  habit,  or  peculiarity  of  the  person  ; 
•  sobriquet.    (Macaulay  :  Hu>t.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii.) 

*  2.  A  familiiir  or  diminutive  name. 

■*  A  very  u'cwd  iinni"  it[Jol<]  ia;  only  one  I  knowth.it 
ain  t  ^olAiucknanie  tuit*' — Oickeiu:  /'ickwick,ch.x\L 

nick'-name,  v.t.     [Nickname.]    To  call  by  a 
nickname  ;  to  give  a  nickuame  to. 

nick'-um,  £.  [Eng.  nic^-(l),  s.]   A  mischleTous 
febow,  a  practical  joker,  a  wag. 

ni-CO-,  pre/.      fNii-oTiNE.]     Derived  from  or 
contained  iu  tobacco. 

nico-tannic,  a.  Having  some  of  the 
pro]iiTrirs  ot  lnbiicco  and  tannin. 

Nico-tanntc  acid :  [Nico-tannin]. 

nico-tannin,  s. 

Ckem. :  Nicotmnic  acid;  a  substance  ob- 
served iu  tobacco  leaves  some  years  ago  by 
the  cliemi:ts  at  Somerset  House,  and  more 
recently  investigated  by  Dr.  James  Bell.  It 
ifi  ohtained  as  a  fiiible  mass,  slightly  soluble 
in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  ahohol  iind  water. 
Strikes  a  green  colour  with  ferric  salts,  and 
yields  canary  yellow  ]irccipitntes  with  oxide 
of  lend,  lime,  and  T)aryta.  It  insfcintly  re- 
duces oxide  of  silver  and  permanganates  like 
oniiriary  tannin,  but  does  not  precipitate 
gelatin  or  the  alkaloids. 

Nlc'-ol,  s.    [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Optics:  Nicol's  prism  (q.v.). 

"■  EM-pit-ces  filled  with  divided  circles  and  ntcoU." — 
Cat    Loan  Cull,  at  .-■nuth  Hotudnf/tan  (IbT;),  p.  310. 

Nicol  s  prism,  s. 

Ojitics :  An  instrnnient  Tt  polarising  light. 
It  is  fonneil  from  a  rhomboheUron  of  Iceland 
Bpar,  thiic^e  as  long  as  its  diameter,  which  is 
"biseited  in  the  j'lane  which  passes  through  the 
obtuse  angle,  llie  lew  faces  Iteuig  pidished, 
the  two  halves  are  again  united  by  Canada 
balsam.  When  a  luminous  ray  enters  the 
prism  the  ordinary  ray  undergoes  total  reflec- 
tion at  the  l.iyer  of  iiaUani,  and  is  reflected 
out  nf  the  crystal,  while  the  extraordinary 
one  is  alone  polarised.  It  is  thus  a  most 
vaiualle  I'ohn  is<T.  Modiflc.ntioiis  of  this  prism 
have  been  made  by  Fuucanlt.  who  substitutes 
for  the  balsam  a  layer  nt  air ;  by  Piazmowski, 
who  cuts  the  spar  tlitferently,  and  ceiLients 
the  two  lialves  tiigether  with  linseed-oil ;  by 
Pr.  Steeg,  Mr.  Glazcbrook,  Professor  Thomp- 
son, Dr.  Feussner,  and  others. 

l9ic-6-la'-i-tane,  Nic-6-la'-x-tan,  a.  &  5. 

fGr.  NotoAatr'ai  (Xil'ola'itai) ;  htt.'S  icola'itcE  ; 

remote  etym.  doubtful.    (See  def  B.)] 
A,  Asailj.:  Delnngiiig  to  or  characteristic 

Of  the  Nicolaitanes.     [B.] 

"  It  m:vy  he  conchide  1  that  the  fficf^faitane  doctrine 
Was  adLH-'lnne  uf  (general  lil<crtiiilsiii  in  reliciuus  rites, 
tasAiiic  ((uiekly  Into  i\  doctilne  uf  gpuemi  libcrtuusm, 
aefLti  iti^;  ItgcK  under  a  show  ,if  fj\ii!itlcl3m,  nnd 
•ttftihim.'  it*eU  to  other  Heresies."— B/«rt(  ;  flic/,  iec/i 
4  LtsTfJun,  J),  :i:3. 


B.  As  substanUvt: 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  An  heretical  sect  men- 
tioned in  the  Ue\ elation  (ii.  6,  14),  and  there 
chaiged  witli  disregariling  the  injunction  laid 
by  Peter,  James,  and  Paid  njiou  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  20).  In  all  probability  the 
impurity  forliiilden  was  looked  upon  as  an 
act  of  I'eligioua  worship,  sucli  as  iu  early 
Jewish  times  had  been  borrowed  from  jiagau 
natiiius  (2  Kings  xxiii.  ti,  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  U  ; 
cf.  Barncli  iv.  4^\  notalily  frmn  the  Baby- 
lonians, whose  worship  of  Mvlitta  is  described 
by  Heroilotns  (i.  llty).  H-'sea  (iv.  12-14) 
trenchantly  deiiounees  such  pi-actice,s.  The 
Nicolaitanes  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nicolas  the  Deacon,  but  the  evidence  is  not 
Convincing. 

nic'-6-16,  s.    [Onicolo.] 

nic'-o-pyr-ite  (yr  as  ir), ».    (Lat.  niccolum. 

—  nickel,  and  Lui^.  pyriU.] 
Mm.  :  The  same  as  Pkntlandite  (q.v.). 

ni-c6-thd'-e,  &     [The  name  of  one  of   the 

Haipiea.J 

2ool. :  A  genus  of  fixed  parasitic  Cojiepods. 
Ni'-othoe  it^tuci,  a  very  small  species,  of  a  rosy 
colour,  attaches  itself  to  the  gills  of  the  Com- 
mon Lobster. 

•  ni-co'-ti-an  (ti  as  shi),   *  ne-co-tl-aii, 

a.  &.  s.     [b'r.  nicotiaiie  =  tobacco  ] 

A*  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
tobacco. 

"This  gourmand  .  .  .  whiffea  hiniselfe  nway  in 
nicointu  iiiftiihw  to  the  idul  of  Ida  «ftiue  iutcuiper- 
Wice.  —Op.  Hail :  HL  Faai  a  Voniti  it. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  Tobacco.  (Ben  J  orison:  Every 
Alan  ill.  kii  Humour,  iii.  5.) 

ni-co-ti-a'-na  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after 
Jt)hn  Nicot  of  Nismes,  French  ambassador  to 
Poiiugd,  who  lirsl  introduced  the  tobacco 
l>lant  into  France,  having  obtained  its  seeds 
from  a  Dutchman,  who  had  them  from  tloiida.] 
Cot:  Tobacco;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
solanacei.iU3  tribe  Nicolianew?.  Culjx,  five- 
cleft,  permanent ;  corolla,  lunnel  or  .salver- 
shajied,  the  limb  Il\e-lobed;  stamens,  live,  as 
long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  stigma,  capi- 
tate ;  capsule,  two-celled,  with  many  minute 
seeds.  Viscous  leaved  herbs,  natives  of  Tro- 
pical America  and  Asia.     [Iodacco.] 

m-co-ti-a'-ne-aa  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
nicotiaii{ai ;  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -etc.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Solanace*,  sub-order  Atro- 
pacea^ ;  made  by  Myers  au  order. 

nic'-o-tlne,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  •nicot(iana) ;   -ine 
(Chem.).} 

Chem.  :  CjdllijNo.  Au  acrid  poisonous 
alkaloid  found  m  tobacco  ha\es  to  the  extent 
of  from  I  to  3  per  cent.  It  may  be  pi-ejiared 
by  passing  u  current  of  steam  through  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  i>owderedtobacto,  neutralising 
the  liipiid  which  comes  over  wiih  sulphuric 
acid,  adding  .immonia  tuliberutu  the  nicotine, 
and  dissohing  the  latter  in  ether.  The 
etherial  solution  yields  almost  pure  nicotine. 
It  is  a  colourless  transparent  oil,  which  boils 
at  2JU',  and  docs  not  freeze  nt — 10'.  Siiecific 
gravity,  r027atlj'.  It  has  a  strongly  alka- 
line re-action,  ami  turns  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion to  the  left.  Soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  ami  the  lat  oils,  and  its  characteiistic 
re-action  is  the  formation  of  a  kermes-brown 
precipitate  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Nico- 
tine forms  numerous  salts.  The  sidphale 
(CjoHnNo^eHa^Uj,  is  uncrysUdlizable,  but  the 
chioridu,  CioHuN.jHCl,  may  be  obtdned  in 
crystiils  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
nicotine  under  vacuo. 

•  nic-o-tin'-e-an,  a.  (Eng.  TM>orti«; -aii.]  Of 
or  peitainiug  to  nicotine  or  tobacco. 

"  Lapped  in  incitinean  etvfiium.  the  incAiitious  wor- 
Bhipiici-s  o(  the  vveed  leclliie  in  fancied  Becurily."— 
\V.  .1.  .Uit'/o  :  .Verer  Again,  viu  xxlv. 

"  ni-cot'-in-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  ntco(t7j(e);  -ize.] 
To  impregnate  with  tobacco. 

"  Lfuikv.  «id»ven>as.  nicntmized  youtig  luen."—  IF.  S. 
itauo  :  .Verier  Ajitin,  ch.  vi. 

ni-cd-tyl'-i-a,  «.    [Nicotine.] 

"  nic'-tate,  v.i.     [Lat-  nirto.]     To  wink. 

•'  Tli«  nict'tting  meiubmne."— /fa*  .■   Creation,  pt.  IL 

•  nic-ta'-tion,  s.     [I^tt.  nii^atio,  ft-om  nicto=^ 
to  wink.]     Tiie  act  of  winlcing. 

*■  Oiir  nirtatinv:  for  thi-  most  pnrt  when  we  ore 
awnke."— Cuj/wtrtfc;  lnt'-'>f^tiiat  S'/strm.  \k  ICI. 


*  nic-ti-tate,   r.t.      [A  frequent,  from  Lak 
nictu.]     'lo  wink. 

'"The  iiictit'iting  inemhrane."  —  fler/iam.  Phf/iic^ 
TTteologif,  \jk.iv..ch.ii,    (Nut«  34.J 

nic'-ti-tat-Sng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Nictitate,  r.) 
nictitating-membrane,  &    LMcu- 

BnAN^-NICriTANS.J 

•  nio-ti-ta'-tion,  «.    [Nictitate.)   The  act  of 

winking. 

nid-a-men'-tal,  o.  [Lit.  nii}nmfnt(um)  =  a 
nest,  from  iiu^us  =  a  nest. ;  Eng.  ad,j.  sutf. -a/.) 
Physiol. :  Relating  to  the  pn  ttection  of 
the  egg  and  y-tung,  especidly  aj^plied  to  the 
organs  that  secrete  the  nuiterial  of  which 
many  animals  construct  their  nest.    (Owen.) 

nidamental  capsules,  s.  pi. 

Physiol.:  Tough,  albuminous  capsnies,  in 
which  many  of  tlie  MoUusca  dejiosit  their 
eggs.  Thosi'  of  the  whelk  are  common  objects 
on  tlie  sea-shore. 

nidamental-gland,  $. 

Phy^iiil.  :  An  organ  largely  developed  In 
female  gasteropods  and  ccphulopods,  for  se- 
creting the  mate- 
rial with  which 
their  egL;s  are 
envloped  or  ce- 
mented tx>gether. 

nldamen- 
tal-rll>bon,  s. 

(See  extract.) 
"  The  spnwn  of 
seasimits  cousIbU 
of  A  hirge  liioiil>er 
of  fgtfs,  adlieriuj 
together  ill  iiiniiscs, 
or  siirciid  out  lu  tlie 
Bh.-ii>e  of  A  stroll  or 
ribbon,  lu  which 
the    ei; 

raiiKeJ ._ 

coiled  up  8[)irally  hke  a  w.ttch.ai>riiiK,  and  attnchetl  by 
one  of  its  eUgfS. '-     '    ~ "  •     -  -t- 
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•  ni'-dar-S^,  s.  [Lat.  nidus  —  a  nest,]  A  col- 
lection ot  nests 

'*  In  this  riii'ellary  nUar^  does  the  femal«  lay  egg» 

aud  Lu'ecd.' — Lt'elf/it. 

nid'-di-COCk.  «.  [Cf.  ninny.]  A  foolish 
fellow ;  a  ninny. 

*  md'-ditng,  a.  &  «.    [Nidinq.] 

•  nid'-di-pol,  a.  [Cf.  niddicock.]  Foolish, 
Billy. 

"What  niddipo!  hare  hrayoe." 

.•itani/hurtt :    Virjd  :  ^neidlv.  UOt. 

nid'-dlc-nod-dle,  v.i.  [A  reduplic;ition  of 
noddle,  v.  (q.v.J  lo  nod,  lo  shake  backwards 
aud  lorw.'irds. 

"  Her  hexd  niddle-noddfed  at  every  wont" 

i?(((.U .  JJitt  Kilmantegg. 

*  nid-^le-nod-dle*  a.    [Niddle-Noddle,  v.] 

\acillating. 

**  A'irtdlf-n^ddle  poHticfaiis  " 

Vanibe:  lir.  nynt^ixi  Toar,  lit.  ch.  L 

nide,  s.    [Lat.  nidus  =  a  nest.]    A  hi  ood  :  as,  a 

nid€  of  pheasants. 

•ni'-der-ing,  a.  [A.S.  nWinf/;  IceL  nid/aJtffr.J 
Infamous,  laithless.     [NIijI^'G.J 

nidge,  v.t.    [Nio  (1).] 

nidged- ashlar,  ».    [Niooed-ashlar]. 

*  nidg'-er-y,  «.  [O.  Fr.  nt^erte.J  A  trifle ;  s 
piece  ot  loolery. 

•nidg'-et,  «.  [0.  Fr.  nif7cr="to  trifle;  to 
play  the  fop  or  nidget."    {f^olgravs.).'\ 

1.  Au  idiot,  a  fool. 

2.  A    coward;    a    mean    or    poor-spirited 
fellow.    (See  example  s.v.  NiDiNo.) 

•  nid^-ing,  a.     [Nidget.1    Trifling,  insignifl> 

cunt. 

*nid'-i-n-cate»r.i.  [Lpt.  Ttv/jyfcafws,  pn.  pnr. 
of  iiidijiot;  uiilus-=a.  nest,  and  Jacio  —  tO 
make.]    To  make  or  build  a  nesi ;  to  nestle. 

nid-i-fi-ca'-ticn,  s.     [Lat.  nidificatio,  from 
mdiJuaJtis,  pa.  par.  of  nidtjico.] 
I.  The  act  of  making  or  building  nests. 

"The variation  of  liistimt  hi  the  «Wtii(v('io»iof  Wrdt 
was  li'iii;  lu'o  shoivii  l.y  Audubon."— LiiiUsaj/  :  J/iml  in 
tfu:  t.ntufr'.i'umal::,  i.  IM. 

•  2.  A  nest. 

"  A  great  nfflnity  hetwirt  th«  ni^ificfftiont  ot  hirdM 
and  the'*e  coi.b'luii.enili.Jiia  of  Iho  lhre>.d  uf  the  alllt- 
wonii.'— -l/'ife;  Immort.  .'ioul.  bk.  III.  ch.  xUl. 


fiUe,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam<^l,  her,  there; 
or»  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oub,  cure,  nnite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6^ 
Syrian.    03,  09  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -=  lew. 


nidify— niggardnosg 
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fnid'-i-l^p  v.i.  (Lat.  nuliu  (guuit.  mdi) ; 
Euij-  sutl.  -/y.J    (Ste  cxtrai-t.) 

"  M'Mit  hinln  tHiti/'j.  *.!•.,  jirc|Mre  a  receptACle  for  the 
eggs.  U>iH;>{re^Hle  tlit-rii  In  kapiicetliAt  uitiy  bf  ouvered 
by  tlie  iiicniMtiiiK  t^Jy  tK.tiiJ-l)uti*  ut  ootrulu,  ur 
■upenulit  iiiKUfil.ilB  t«  keep  iu  Uiti  warmtli."— CioVN .' 
Cviup   A  Mat.   I  e-rf..  tl.  S^T. 

*nldin£,'«a.  <bf.    (.\.S.  ni</ftin(7;Icel.  ?ildAin{?r.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Infamous,  dastardly,  cowarUly. 

"  In  •U-iiincAtloii  ft  Bl;:nlfletli  n.^  It  Bet^iiietli.  no  iituro 
ttiHU  kbli-rtb.  tHue-iiiiitJed.  fjd>e-lirait>-tJ,  vunnnl,  ur 
nidiift  Vi^t  It  liKth  I<-vi(k1  nmilu*.  Kud  lubilucil  to 
l>«lli.iu«  riitfiaitn:  nit<l  tb^t  I  ii:iiy  bul'le  yuu  no  louder. 
It  la  mi/iii^.*'— La")*'")     /If  mat  net ;  Lant/uajea. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  dastard,  a  cowaixl,  a  mt^in* 
spirited  ft-llow. 

^  'Mie  niDst  opprobrious  term  tliat  could  be 
Applit-d  tti  &  mail  anioiigst  llie  ^Dglobaxi>us. 

*Uid''nod,  v.t.  [A  redupl.  of  nod  (q.  v.).]  To 
6huke,  lu  wag,  tu  iiod. 

"  Uuly  K.  tiiU'iod  fct/ her  head." 

lifiU:  Aliu  ixUmanteys;. 

•  ni'-dor, '  nl-door,  s.  [Lat.]  Scent,  savour, 
■uiell,  as  uf  ci>ukt;d  luud. 

"Tlia  uiicoveretl  dislira  sead  forth  A  ntd^r  and 
bQii|,ry  BiiicllB.'— ^^,  Ja>/lor:  Aermona,  vol.l.,  Mr.  16. 

•ni'-dor-ose,  a.    [Nidorous.] 

*m-ddr-6a'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  nidnrous;  -ity.] 
J:.!  uctatiua  wiili  the  taste  of  undigested  roast 
me.it. 

"The  cure  of  thia  nidor/yriry  Is,  by  Tomltlog  aud 
purgliiif."— /"iiAyw.-  On  the  Uutnoun. 

*m'-ddr--ous,  *ni-d6r-6se.  *ni-drous, 

o.  llJit.  nidorosus.  from  nidor  =  sct-nt,  siiitll ; 
Fr.  niuoicux.]  HeoeinOliUi^  the  siueil  ur  laste 
of  roasted  muat. 

"Incense  and  nidoroiu  stnela  (such  as  were  of 
Bxcrl.jLi-ii  M>«ie  tliuuglit  tu  LuioxicMU}  the  brato."— 
liut:^H     Aai.  Uut..  iy.i 

lU'-dose,  o.     (From  Lat.  nidus  =  a  nest,] 

Hot.  :  tiinulling  paitly  like  decaying  meat, 
partly  like  rotten  tggs.    (Treas.  of  Lot.) 

*ni-droU8,  a.    [Nidobous.I 

•nld'-u-lant,  a.  [Lat.  nidulans,  pr.  par.  of 
niUiilur  =  lu  iiestlu  ;  nidus  ^  a  ne^t.  J 

Bot. :  Nt'Slling,  Used  (1)  of  anything  lying 
ft^ee  ill  a  eup-sliapL'd  ur  ncst-lilie  l<ody  ;  {2) 
lyiiiij  luose  in  jiulji,  its  the  seeds  of  true  bei  lies. 

nid-n-lax'-i-a,  ».  [From  Lat  nidulus  =  & 
Unlit  neat,  Uiiiiin.  from  nidiui,  because  the 
plants  consist  uf  cups  coutuiuing  egg-like 
needs.] 

ISoL  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Nidnluiiucei.  It  lias  a  simple  pL-ridinni 
bursting  irregnliirly  or  ojiening  hy  a  circular 
moulh.     NidaUirta  pisi/unaU  is  British. 

Bid  u-lar-I  a'-jo-i,  s.  pL  [Mod.  LaL  nu/u- 
luri(u);  Lat.  niasc.  pi.  U'lj.  sulf.  -acei.J 

Jiot. :  A  sub  order  of  Gast^roinycetoua  Fun- 
gals.  The  petidiuin  has  one  or  many  sjiur- 
aiigia,  with  Hporn|thores  and  naiied  spores. 
Ttii-y  aiL-  sniatl  and  inconspicuous  lungi,  living 
on  Lliegiuuuil  anmng  decaying  sticks,  .^c. 

nld-i^-lar'-i-iim, «.    (Lat.  nidulus^  dimln.  of 
"nidus  =^  a  ncst.J 
Boiuny: 

1,  The  inycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

2.  A  genus  of  Bromeliaceie. 

nld'-n-late,  a.    [Lat  nidulatits,  pa.  par.  of 
nidiiivr'—  to  iiLStle;  nidui  =  &  nest.J 
iSot. :  The  sanio  as  Niijulant  (q.v.). 

•nid'-n-late,  v.f.  (Nidulate,  a.]  To  build 
a  iieMt*;  to  nniihcato. 

*nid-n-la'-tlon, «.  [Lat.  nidulatvs,  pa.  par. 
ol  nuIulor=  to  nestle.)  The  time  of  leniuin- 
Ing  In  a  iiesL 

"In  thtt  time  of  t)iclrn(cfii//i(ion,  and  brlBsIni;  forth 
tbclrjruung."— ArowHtf.-  fulaurHrrourt,  lik.  Ul . en.  x. 

nXd  nli'-tef,  5.  [Lat.  nidns^a  nest,  and 
Gr.  Aitfo?  (/c(Aos)  =  a  ttone.    {MciWicoll.)] 

I'aUeont. :  A  grrnis  of  fo8si)n,  of  donl.tful 
anintty,  from  the  bihnian  rocks,  probaMy 
Ur«f,  nl«nant   Uhlzopodn.     They  mo  ovntv, 

flol.iilat,  or  )>e»r-Nliup<  d  hollow  b.MlicH,  pio- 
nlily  iittached  by  a  pciiiinch-,  and  havin^j  an 
inic^unienl  coinposud  of  closely  approximat- 
ing hexagonal  plates. 

&i'  diis.  3.    [I^it.  =  a  nest.] 

I'uth')!.,  Hot.,  Znol.,  ttc.  :  A  spot  wbtre  any 
animiil,  plant,  or  morbid  matter  establishi-s 
and  piopagates  Itself, 


nlo9o,  *ncco,  *neece,  s.  [o.  F.  uUce. 
nujce,  fioni  Low  l^i.  „'-i>iia,  from  Lit.  ne/.fw 
=  a;;raniUlaugUtcr.  a  niece  ;  Fr.  me«;  Fivv. 
n<;ftta  ;  A\'.  liietu  ;  I'oit.  nelu.] 

*  L  Originally  not  so  limited  In  meaning  as 
now,  but  used  lor  a  giand-daugliter,  and  v\ti\ 
a  grandson,  as  well  as  the  children  uf  a 
brotlier  oi  sister. 

(Ij  For  giandsons  and  grand-daughters; 
lineal  descendants  generally. 

"My  tuns  find  my  neca  W  V.,  My  dAUghtcn.  or 
uui.r  thote  ihilitran  which  Pteg /tate  U/rn"i.—  WucliJ^c: 
OcxViU  XXXI.  i'X 

('2.)  A  grand-daughter. 

'He  lost  by  dcHtU,  first  bis  mother,  then  his 
danyl'ler  Jubti,  ami.  not  l^^ng  niter,  loa  fiircu  by  ti.o 
siild  duuifliLcr."— /'.  llvUunti.  tiuctmuu*,  \>.  U. 

•2.  A  cousin  ;  any  relation.  iCiuxucer :  C.T.. 
13,0^0.) 

3.  The  daugliter  of  a  brother  or  sister,  or  of 
a  brullier-  or  sislcr-in-law. 

"Aud  heiriiiid  »ic.v  allied  unto  the  duke  " 

muiKcati.:  Two  UvnUeiiiKii  uf  Vi:t\,uii..  Iv.  L 

'nie^e'-ship,  5.  [Eng.  nitce;  -skiy.]  The 
posiiion  or  lelationsliip  of  a  niece. 

"slie  wasa  liol  tu  Uiou  lu  nn<ah<.-r  Mfiy  beal dee  this 

nief,  S.      [N£AF.]     A  fist 

ni-el'-lo,  s.  tital.,  from  Low  Lat.  nigell-um  = 
a.  lilacki.sh  enamel,  from  L;it.  nujeUitu,  diiniii. 
of  uij/e)  =  black.]  An  art  much  practised  in 
tlie  Middle  Ages,  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
origin  of  engraving.  The  liiKS  of  a  design  are 
cut  iu  a  pu'ce  of  gold  or  silver;  it  is  tl.en 
covered  with  a  bluck  comiiosition  cuusistiiiii 
of  copper.  Sliver,  lead,  and  sulp..ur,  and  a 
little  borax  is  sprinkled  over  it  ;  by  subjecting 
it  to  hciit  o\er  a  lire,  the  composition  becomes 
liquid  aud  runs  into  the  lines  of  the  dcsiyii : 
tlie  whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  the 
surface  of  the  metal  is  scraped  aud  burnished, 
having  the  dmvving  in  irlacU  iij'On  the  metal. 
The  ait  is  stilt  piact.scd  as  a  mode  ul  oma- 
menting  wnre,  but  its  principid  Ur.e  is  for  door- 
plates,  plaus  lor  8lio]i  fronts,  &c.,  in  which 
the  iiiass  or  znic  plates  are  engraved  and  the 
depressions  lllled  with  wa:i.  'ihe  term  is  also 
applied  to  impiessioiis  \n  a  viscid  water-ink 
on  paper  from  luelal-iilate  engravings  taken 
by  ilie  early  fathers  of  copj-erplatc  priuting 
for  testing  tlie  slate  of  their  wurk. 

ni-e'-pa,  e.  [An  Indian  word.J  (See  etym. 
and  eouipound.) 

nlepa-bark,  s. 

Phariii.:    A  bark  derived  from  Samadera 

indica.     it  is  a  febrifuge. 

niest,  a.    [Nt.xT.] 

nieve,  s.    [Nlaf.]    A  fist,  a  hand. 

nieve-ful,  «.  [Eng.  nievc,  and  full.]  A 
liaiidful. 

nif -fer,    v.i.     [Eng.   nin-e  =  tho   fist.]     To 

bargain,  to  baiter. 

"  Vi'ctil,  8o  »vsat  nU^eiHn^  about  some  bmndy  thnt  I 
■aid  I  V/Huuni."'- a,oU :  out/  ■Uunncrmj,  en.  xxxiil. 

nif'-for,  s.  [NiFFER,  v.]  Aq  exchange,  a 
bartering,  a  bargain. 

nif'-fJ^-nfif-lSr,  niff'-nif-^fS?,  a.  [Etym. 
doiil>tlul.)  1  astidious,  troubleBome  about 
tnlles )  conceited,  nice. 

■  nl-flO.  3.     iNomi.  Fr.J    A  trifle, 

"  lie  served  beiu  with  nt/U;»nin\  with  (AhleA." 

Vu-nircr:  C.  T..  7.311 

nifl'-heim,  «.  [Icel.  nf/I  =  mist,  and  Atim  = 
iH.ine.J 

iiciiiid.  Mj/thol. :  The  region  of  everlasting 
cold  and  night,  ruled  over  b>  Hiela. 

*nlr-Ung»a.  [NiFLE.]  Irifling;  oflittlo  or 
no  value. 

nig  (1).  t't.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mii.ton. :  ']  o  dress  the  face  of  n  stone  with  a 
aharp-pointcd  hummer,  insti-ad  id  hewing  it 
with  u  chisel  ami  mallet;  also  callu<t  nidge. 

'nig  (2).  v.i.     [NioOARU.]     To  to  itingy  or 

nigp.rdly. 

"  nig'-ard, «.  &  a.    (NiooAno.] 
*nig^-ard-ld.  ».     [Mid.  Eng.  ntgard;  -ie^ 

•y-\      Nl^;:;HHiilm-SH. 

"  Ittil  y«t  mo  iirtvrth  niosi  )il<  nignnit:' 

Lii-utfr  ■  V.  r.,  ia.101 


ni-gtil'-lo,  i.  (Feiii.  Slug  uf  Lat.  tmjzUus  ^ 
latiit:!  bii^cli,  doik ;  no  uaiued  Irotu  thu  ULick 
seed. J 

Hot. :  A  gcnuA  of  I^aniinculaceie,  tribe  Hel> 
leboieie.  Sepals  live,  decidui'us,  ttouK'tnnes 
surrounded  by  un  iiivolueie  ;  peuls  live  to 
ten  ;  stamens  many;  uvuites  live  lo  ten,  each 
with  one  cell  and  one  seed.  Sigtlia  saliva, 
hlaekcummin-heeil.  is  extensively  (:uUivut4.'diQ 
India.  Its  seeds  yield  an  oiL  They  aic  used 
as  a  siiiec  in  Indi.iii  curries,  /he  natives  of 
Imlia  place  them  amrmg  woollen  cloths  to 
keep  away  insects.  They  are  Haiti  Ut  be  caP' 
miuative,  slomat^liic.  galactigogue,  dut^rgeiit, 
diuretic,-  emnienagogue,  and  antlicluiintic. 
2iixed  with  sesamum  oil  Ihey  constitntu  an 
external  application  in  skin  eruptions.  [  Fitcu.J 

ni-gcl'-lin, «.     [Mod.  Lat..  &e.  nigellia);  ~i» 

(C'/it'm.).J 

Ckem. :  A  viscous  substance  obtained  ^m 
NigeiUtsativa.    (li'utL>.) 

•  nig" -cot,  5.      [NiDGCT.] 

ni'-ger,  s.     [Lat.  =  black.l   (See  etyiu.  and 

coiMj.uund.) 

niger-seod.  t. 

hut. :  The  small  black  seed  of  Guixotia  oUi' 

/era.     [GuizoriA.J 

'  m'-ger-ness»  s.    [Lat.  niger  =  black ;  Eng. 

Bull,  -ju.^"-!     Ll.iclcinjss. 

"Tbeir  nigerurn.-  nnd  eolcblack  hue.* 

Voiainj  :  i/vul;  JistuM*.,  bit.  tIL 

LJtg'-gard,  *  nig'-grd,  s.  &.  a.  [Formed  with 
suit,  -aid,  as  lu  Uiuuku/J,  &c.,  lioiu  IceL 
/iuo(T3/-=  mggaixlly.  stingy;  bw.  vjngij  =  ms- 
gai-aiy,  scanty;  no(/a  =  exact,  strict,  precise; 
ijan.  jioiK  =  exact ;  Ger.  (/t-mta  =.  close,  strict, 
precise  ;  A.ti.  Ajuuu;  =  sputuig.] 

A.  As  siitiMintive : 

\.  A  miserly,  stingy  fellow;  a  miser;  one 
who  stints  or  supiilies  stingily  and  Uicunly  ;  a 
uaan,  ]<arsimumi>us  IcUow, 

"  i:tit  these  cou<.tons  ninarUtt  uuw  ou  wltLi  ualu."-* 
8lr  r.  JJurv:   UwrAtj.  p.  on. 

2,  A  false  bottom  for  a  gn.te;  a  uic^ger, 
{Mayhtiv.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Miserly,  stingy;  meanly  parsimoaioiis; 
niggardly. 

2.  Given  or  supplied  in  a  miserly  or  Btiugy 
manner  ;  cliaiuctei  ized  by  biiugiitc^js. 

"Tbeair«li.'iubaiil  .  .  .  lUu  liunvat  Ui>y. 
Couivuiim  tUu  nii/i/uru  b^Mii  yc  timt;  s^  ilL" 

*  nig-gard.  v.t.  &,  i.    [Nigqard,  s.\ 

A.  Tians. :  To  stint,  t<»  begiud-c  ;  to  supply 
stingily  or  sparingly. 

"  Si  ture  must  olioy  uecekalty  ; 

WLiwli  WB  wiU  titt/irii.a  MlUi  am  tie  rest" 

till    Kr^p.  :  JiL  IU*  itiwtr,  Iv.  t, 

B,  Intraiis,:  To  be  niggaidly,  st.iigy,  or 
miserly. 

"Tliou  .  .  .  makcat  waste  in  *i  ffyanUn^.' 

"  nig'-gard-iso,  •  nlg-ard-lso.  s.    [Nio- 

UAKO,  ft. J     Ni;.^anllines>,  siin-iness. 
"That  ulU  nut  UMhUKlIl^fur  tii»nl.l<Mnf^rrfb«." 

•  nig' -  gard  - i&h,  o.  [-"2ng.  tuggtuil;  ■ti./i,] 
Ijaving  a  disposition  or  tendency  tu  be  nig- 
gardly. 

nig'-gard-U-n6£8,  «.       [Eng.   ntg/jardly; 

•/(fsa.)    Theqiialityoi  state  ol  Ivlngnigi^aitlly; 
meanness,    covetonsness,     sliiigine.Mi,     iiursi- 

iiiony, 

■' Ooo<l  thrift  Is  ci'unt^rfeltcil  by  niffoamUnrat.'— 
llf.  Hull  ■  J/f  .it.  Jt  I  Oft.  ivriU  I  .  SSL 

nlg'-gard-lj^,  '  nlg-ard-ly,    '  nyg-ord- 

iy,  (1.  &  ut/r.     [Eng.  uiggaitt;  -/y.J 
A.  As  adjectiva: 

1.  Meanly  sparing  or  parsimunloitu;  •linS7| 

mlseily. 

"  .V'-jg-inUu  In  all  tluit  resnrdcd  thesalrly  aimI  hob 
our  uf  till!  »L.t«k"—.l/U('auAiy  .'  UU.  AWi/..  cli.  IL 

2.  bp.iring,  wary. 

"I  ilu  llkv  a  itli7,;nrdli/  answrnr,  gnlnf  m  bffilMr 

than  tlio  buUtiJa  ul  the  i|iiMUt>n.'— .Ni(in>  «, 

B*  A$  adv. :  Iu  A  niggardly  uianner ;  liko  a 

ni--anl. 

"  I'vrry  ■Hijlit  occnslun  that  ouuld  but  ntoTanOm 
give  un-  lUhl  •>>  l.or    —Mlntlnf^     M.trg  if,Pw«.  U.  1^ 

"nlt'gf>rd  ncss,  * nlg-ardnes.  s.  (Eng. 

ii(<r<ruf<(  ,-   'nc4».\     Niggardliness,    piirsunoDy, 
stinginess. 

"Thr  tCMlltnonlas  uf  Ills  nigat-dnM  sIiaII  b«  sura."*- 


hSiX,  b^ ;  p^t,  J($ibl :  oat,  90U,  ohorus,  9hln.  bon^h ;  go,  gem  ;  tliin,  flUs ;  8:11,  as ;  expect,  Xonophon,  ojriat.    -In^ 
-olon,  -tlon  =  ah^iu    -tlon.  -elon  =■  abun ;  -(ion,  ^ion  -  zbiia.    -cXoua,  -tloua,  -aloua  --  abOa.   -bio,  -dlo^  Jic.  =■  b«l,  dfl. 
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niggardous— night 


•  nig'-gard-ous, '  nig  -axd-ous,  cu  [Eng. 
niggard';  -mt^-.J  NigiiurJly.  stingy,  meao, 
parsimonious. 

•■Thiaccivetoufl  gathering  and  nigardouM  keping."— 
air  T.  More:   H'orkcs.  p.  yi. 

•  lug'-gard-ship,  '  nyg-ard-shyp,  s. 

[Eug.    lU'jijurd;  -i/up.]     Niggardliness,  stingi- 
ness, paniinioiiy. 

•'  Mocb  liucliyng  and  nygardshyp  of  meat*  and 
drynke."—  E.yot :  The  Gooeniour.  bk.  lu.,  en.  ixL 

•  nig-gard-y,  «•    [Niqardie.! 
niggedf  pa.  par,  or  a.     [Nio.] 

nigged- ashlar,  s. 

Masonry:  St<ine  hewn  with  a  pick  or  pointed 
h:iiiiiiiei  iiisl.e;id  of  a  chisel  and  mallet.  Called 
also  Nidged-asliLir. 

nig'-ger  (1),  «•    (Niooard,  A.  2.] 

nig'-ger  (2),  '  neger,  ■.     [A  corruption  of 

negro  ('i-v.).J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  contemptuous  or  derisive  appellation 
lor  a  negro, 

2.  A  person  of  colour;  espec,  a  native  of 
the  JSast  indies. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  EiUom. :  A  local  name  for  the  larva  of  a 
saw-fly,  AUuilia  spinarum.,  very  destructive  to 
the  turnip-crop. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  A  steam-engine  employed  in 
hoisting,  especially  on  shipboard  and  on  the 
western  and  southern  rivers;  a  donkey-engine. 
{American.) 

•  nig-ger-al'-i-ty,  ».  [Niogabd.]  Niggard- 
liness, stinginetis. 

"In  iioore  men  not  to  give  1b  nig<jeralUif.''—Sir  J. 
Burington.  Epigratnt,  i.  11. 

•  nig'-ger-dom.  s.  [Eng.  nigger;  -dom.} 
Niggers  collectively. 

"bwariuiug  with  uAuit  niggerdom." — W.  B.  Rxu- 
teU.  My  U<an/.  i-  1^ 

•  nig'-ger-ling,  5.  (Eng.  nigger ;  -lingJl  A 
little  iiii^ger. 

'•  All  tbe  little  niggrrlingt  emerge 
A»  hly-wliite  ua  mu&setti."       Hood:  A  Black  Job. 

•nig-ger-ly,  a.    [Niqgabdly.j 

•  nig'-get,  s.    [NiDOET.] 

•  nig^  -  gish.  '  nig    geshe,  •  nygysh,  a. 

[Niggard.]  Niggardly,  stingy,  mean,  i>arsi- 
mouious. 

"Cliugs  not  Lis  gutts  with  n»3:^ejA«  fare 
Tu  beupe  ha  clicat  witU-all.' 

Surrey:  Ecciesitutet v. 

nig'-'gle,  v.i,  &  U     [Adiniin.  or  freq.  from  nig 
(q.v,J.J 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  trifle ;  to  waste  or  spend  time  in 
trifling  or  play. 

"Take  heed 

Too  niggle  not  with  yuur  coiuscu-nce." 

Miusinger  .   £>iiperor  of  the  Bail,  v.  ft. 

2.  To  fret  or  complain  of  trifles.    (Prov.) 

3.  To  walk  or  act  in  a  mincing  manner. 
{Prov.) 

*  B.  Transilii^e  : 

1.  To  make  s]'ort  or  game  of;  to  mock  ;  to 
play  games  on. 

"  1  bIiaU  bu  nigtjle  ye. 
And  jui^ile  ye."        Bcaum.  A  FleL  :  PBgrim. 

2.  To  draw  from  the  pocket  and  give  away 
stingily. 

"  I  liad  hot  one  poor  penny,  and  that  I  was  obliged 
to  ^tiggle  axi^f—Dekker :  2  Honest  Whore. 

nfg'-glfl,  s.  (Niggle,  v.]  Small,  fine,  or 
cramped  handwriting  ;  a  scribble,  a  acrawL 

nig'-gler,  s.    (Eng.  niggl{f.),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  niggles  or  trifles  at  any  handi- 
work. 

2.  One!  who  i.-*  dexterous.    (Prov.) 

•  nig' -got,  «.  [Nugget.]  A  lump,  a  mass,  a 
nugget. 

'■They  found  in  niggott  of  gold  and  Bilver  mingled 
together  about  a  thousand  talent*."— A'ortA  :  PltUarch, 
p.  IW. 

nigh  igh  silent),  *  negh,  "  neh,  *  neih, 
*  neigh,  'nei,  *neige,  'neighe,  *  ney, 
*nie,  *nye,  *nyg,  •  nygh,  *nyglie,  a., 

adv.  &.  prep.  (A.S.  nedh,  nek,  used  ;is  adj., 
adv.  &)'iep.  ;cijgn.  with  Dut.  7ia=  nigh(adv.); 
Icel.  nd—  nigli  (adv.),  in  compos,  as  Tui-hui  = 
a  neighbour  ;GuLli.  nehw,nehwa  =  nigh  (adv.) ; 


nehwjan=  to  draw  nigh;  Ger.  nahe  =  nigh 
(adj.),  7iacA.=  nigh  (piepj.  Allied  to  Gotli. 
ganohs,  A.S.  genoh,  Eng.  enough.]     • 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Near,  close;  not  far  ofl"  or  distant  in 
time  or  place. 

"Come  forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh  {nighvtt  is  far)." 

MiUtjn:  J:  flL,  i.  332. 

*  2.  Nearly  allied  by  Mood  ;  closely  related. 

*'  Hia  uucle  or  uucIob  sou,  or  any  that  ia  nigh  uf  km 
unto  hiui  .  .  .  may  redeem  hiui." — Lev.  ixv,  49. 

*  3.  Ready  to  aid. 

"The  Lurd  is  nigh  mito  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart-"— /'sa/m  xxxiv.  1&. 

B.  As  ad  verb  : 

1.  Near  ;  close  at  hand  ;  at  a  short  or  small 
distance  in  place  or  time. 

"  Ah !  gentle  jjair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  chauije  approiicuei."      MtUan.  P.  L.,  iv.  366. 

*  2.  In  a  manner  touching  nearly,  or  coming 
home  to  the  heart. 

"  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  aky. 
That  di-st  nut  biU  to  nigh, 
Ab  bcueliia  iorgut." 

ahtikctii. :  As  }'ou  Like  It,  u.  1. 

3.  Almost,  nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

"Well  ttigli  worn  to  jiiecea  with  aLQa."—Shaketp.  : 
Jierrg  Wioea  of  Wind&or.  li.  1. 

C.  As  prex>.  :  Near  to,  close  to ;  at  a  short 
or  little  distance  from. 

"  A'igh  your  person."         Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

*  nigh  (gh  silent),  •  negh. '  nehe,  '  neige, 
*  neigh,  '  nighe,   *  uighen,  *  nyguwu, 

v.t.  A:  i.  [A.s.  nchwuii. ;  Goth,  luuu^jaii ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ndJien.]    (Nigh,  a.] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  come  near  or  close  to;  to 
approach. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  near  or  close ;  to 
approach. 

"  It  were  Dettm  wortny  truly. 
A  worm  to  ni^jhcn  uere  my  floure  than  thoa. 

Chuut-i^r  :  Li-gtnd  uf  Uo<jd  Wmncn.     (ProL) 

•nigh'-ly  (gh  silent),  atit*.     (Eng.   nigh;  -ly.] 
Nearly,  uigh,  almost;  within  a  little. 

'•  a  cubeandophere.  .  .  ni'/A/j/of  theBameblgneaa' 
— Alfjlyntrux  :  To  Lucke,  March  -i,  IG^iJ. 

nigh'-ness,  djh.  silent),   *  nigh-nesse,  s. 

(Eng.  niglt ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nigh  or 
near;  nearness,  closeness,  proximity. 

*  2.  Closeness  of  alliance  or  connection. 

'•  Nighnetse  of  hloud  .  .  .  httd  bound  you."— tfo/in- 
thed:  Bist.  Scotland  |au.  l&t^i). 

night  {gh  silent),  •  nlcht,  •  nigt,  *  niht,  s. 

(A.S.  niht,  neht,  neahl ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  7i(u:/t(; 
Icel.  ndtt,  ndtt :  L>au.  nat ;  tSw.  natt;  Goth. 
nakts ;  Ger.  nacht ;  Wei.  tios  ;  Ir.  iioclui  ;  Litli. 
naktis ;  Russ.  rioche  ;  Lat.  ;iox(gcnit.  noctis); 
Gr.  vv$  (?iux),  geuit.  wkto^  {nuklvs);  Sausc. 
nak-ta,] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  That  portion  of  the  natural  day 
during  which  the  sun  is  Iteluvv  the  horizon; 
the  hours  from  sunset  to  sunrise.    (Dav,  5.] 

"  In  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jeaua  came  onto 
them,  walking  on  the  Brt^'—Jiattheto  xiv.  ib. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  or  time  of  darkness,  de- 
pression, sadness,  misfortune,  orobscurity :  as, 

t  (1)  A  state  ortime  of  ignorance ;  intellectuid 
darkness. 
(2)  A  state  of  obscurity;  unintelligibility. 

*■  Nature  and  Nature's  law  lay  hid  in  niglit. 
God  said,  ■  Let  Nenlou  be,'  and  all  wa«  light" 
Pupe  -   Epitaph  on  air  /.  A  ewton. 

t  (3)  Death  ;  the  grave. 

"  she  closed  her  eyea  In  everlaating  nigJa." 

Jjrytlen.     {Todd.) 

t  (4)  A  state  or  time  of  sorrow,  depression, 
or  sadness. 

'*  In  the  night  at  fear." 
Tennt/soit :  in  .Memoriam,  cxxvL  2. 

TT.  Law:  Night  legally  begins  an  hour  after 
sunset,  and  ends  an  hour  before  sunrise. 
[Burglary.] 

T(  Hight  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanings  of  the  compounds  beiug  generally 
obvious. 

night-angling. ».  Angling  for  or  catch- 
ing hsh  by  night. 

night-apes,  s.  pi. 

Zoul. :  The  genus  Nyctipithecus. 

"  The  little  nijht-apftnUo  have  nQii-prebeuBlle  taila" 
—NichoUon  -■  Zoology  (IS~^),  i>.  "3L 

night-hell,  s.  A  door-bell,  in  the  houses 
of  docrors,  clieiiiibU,  &t\,  to  be  used  at  niglit, 
communicating  with  the  sh-eping  apartments 
of  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  house. 


•  night-bird,  s. 

1.  A  bird  which  flies  only  by  night. 

2.  The  nightingale. 

"  She  hath  made  the  night-bird  mute.' 

Hhaketp. :  Pericles,  Iv.    fProLk 

3.  A  thief,  a  burglar. 

night-blindness,    j.      (He5ieralopia, 
Nyctalopia] 

night-bolt,  s.     The  bolt  of  a  night-latch 
(q.v.).     {American) 

*  night-brawler,  $.    One  who  raises  dis- 

turbauces  in  the  night. 

"  [V-ml  speud  your  lich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night  brawler."  Shakes  p. :  V.helln.  iL  S. 


s,     A  breeze  blowing  In 


night-breeze, 

the  nija'ht. 

night-butterfly,  s.    A  moth. 

night-cap,  a-. 

1.  Lit. :  A  cap  or  head-dress  worn  in  bed. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cant  or  slang  term  for  a  glass  of 
spirits  ur  other  drink  taken  just  before  going 
to  bed. 

"  Mr.  Jorrocks  celebrated  the  event  wltb  ...  * 
night-cap  oi  liia  ueual  beverat;c."—i!/an<W«tf  Crow,  ch. 

night-cftrt,  s.  A  cart  employed  to  re- 
move night-suil  (q.v.). 

*  night-cat,  5.    (See  extract.) 

"The  [jria^iiiera  were  ch.iTged  with  having  Infitni* 
menta  cUled  ni'jiucits,  for  imi>eiiuii  ibe  action  of 
cavalry  In  lue  Btreeta.'— J/aj#<v;  But.  tng.,  ilL  SSL 

night-chair,  s.     [Night-stool.] 

night-charm,  s.  The  same  as  Night- 
spell  (,q.v.j. 

night-Chorr,  «.     The  same  as  Night-jar 

(q.v.). 

night-clothes,  s.  Clothes  or  dress  worn 
in  bed. 

*  night-crow,  s.    A  bird  which  cries  in 

the  night ;  according  to  some  an  owl,  accord- 
ing to  t'tbers  a  night-heron  (q.v.). 

'■  The  nighf-crote  try'd  a  boding  lucUle&a  time." 

Shakeip.  :  a  l/cnry  »  J.,  v.  6. 

nlght-de'W,  s.  Dew  wliich  falls  in  the 
night. 

"  The  sleeping  flowera  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat.' 
Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  iiL  %, 

night-dog,  s. 

1.  A  dog  used  by  poachers  for  hunting  in 
the  night. 

2.  A  watchdog. 

*■  When  niglit-dogt  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chased." 
Ahaketp  :  Merry  M  ipm  of  Windsor,  v.  6, 

night-dress,  s.  The  dress  worn  at  night. 

"  When  each  new  mght-dress  gi\e&  a  new  disease." 

Ptjpe :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  88. 

*  night-eater,  a.    A  flea.    (Dairies.) 

*  night-eyed,  a.    Having  eyes  caj>able  of 

seeing  wtU  at  night. 

*  night-faring,  a.     Travelling  by  night 

••  Will-o-»lBp  misleads  nighf-faring  clown* 
O'er  hills."  Gay     Shepherd  t  »eek;  Prtdawk 

*  night-fire,  s. 

1.  A  hre  burning  in  the  night. 

2.  Ignis  fatuus  ;  the  will-o'-the-wisp. 

night-flier,  night-flyer,  «.    A  bird  or 

insect  which  flies  by  night. 

night-flower,  a. 

Bot.  :  Kyctanthfs  Arbor  (ristbs,ajid  the  QeaoM 
Nyctanthes  itself. 

night-fly,  s.  An  insect  that  flies  by  night ; 
a  motli. 

••  Huflh'd  with  hnizing  nightfliei.  to  thy  slumber." 
i>hakesp. :  3  Henry  IV..  ilL  1. 

night  -  fossicker,  s.  Amongst  gold- 
diggL-rs,  one  who  robs  a  digging  by  night. 

night-fossicking,  s.  The  act  or  practice 

of  robbing  diggings  by  night. 

night-foundered,  a.  Lost  or  distressed 

in  the  night ;  benighted. 

"  Some  one,  like  us,  night-foundered  here." 

MUtoH :  Cjmue,  4& 

night-gown,  s.     A  night-dress. 

"  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  mght- 
goiffn  iioui  liei.'— Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  L 

*  night-hag,  s.  A  witch  who  flew  or 
prowled  about  at  night. 

■'  Nor  xi'-lier  follows  the  night-hag.  when  called 
In  secret'  Milton  :  P.  L..  u.  662 


f&te.  mt,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there: 
or,  wore,  woU^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  poU 
Syrian,    w,  09  =  e  ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


nighted— nigrescent 
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nigbt-hawk,  s. 

Oruithulofj'i : 

1.  The  Night-jar  (q. v.). 

2.  Tlie  Virginian  Goatsucker,  CKordHUsvir- 

night-heron,  s, 

Ornith.  :  Thu  yenus  Nycticorax  (q.v.X  and 
•spt'cially  Sycticuntx  griseus. 

nlght-honse,  s. 

1.  A  tavern  or  iMiblic-house  licensed  to  be 
open  during  tlie  night  wben  other  licensed 
bouses  are  closed. 

2.  A  brotliel. 

night-Jar,  s.  A  popular  name  given  to  the 
gnal.sucker,  Cuprimul^us  europosiiSy  from  tlie 
sound  of  its  cry.  Also  called  Night-chuii, 
Cliurn-owl.  Fera-owl,  &c. 

nlght-latoh,  s.     A  form  of  door-lock  in 

wliirli  tlu-  Spring-latch  may  be  opened  by  a 
key  from  tlit;  outside,  or  it  may  be  fastened 
«o  as  to  be  immovable  from  the  exterior  of 
the  door. 

nlght-Ught,  5.  A  short  tliick  candle 
witli  a  small  wick  so  proportioned  as  to  burn 
williMUt  toMSuming  its  paper  envelope.  When 
made  of  spermaceti  or  steurine  it  li;is  no  enve- 
lope, and  the  wick  is  made  to  bend  over  in 
burning,  being  totally  consumed  so  ols  not  to 
drop  o-shes. 

*  nlght-longi  a.  Lasting  for  or  during  a 
night 

*  night-magistrate,  s.  A  constable  on 
duty  at  night ;  tlie  he:id  uf  a  watch-house. 

night-man,  s.  a  man  employed  to  re- 
movf  uii^htsod. 

night  monkeys,  s.  pi. 

Zoi'l.:  The  genus  Nyctipithecus  <q.v.). 
Called  also  Owl-niunkeys. 

night-moths,  s.  pi. 

EnloiH/jlogy : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Noctua  (q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Noctuidse,  or  the  group 
Uoctuiiia. 

night-owl,  8.    An  owl  hunting  by  night. 

night-piece,  s. 

1.  A  pirlure  representing  some  night-scene, 
or  coloured  so  as  to  be  seen  best  by  artilicial 
light. 

"  He  buns  ft  grtrsit  part  of  the  wall  with  night-pi  ■!•'•». 
thut  K«mf^J  Ui  nIiow  themselves  by  the  caiiJleti  wlncb 
iker«  li^hu^J  \i\t'  —  A(.ldnon. 

2.  A  liteiary  composition  descriptive  of  a 
■Gene  by  night. 

night- porter,  s.    A  porter  who  sits  up 

all  night  at  an  hoh-l,  a  rail  way -station,  hos- 
pital, Ac,  Ui  attend  to  ariivals  or  departures. 

night- primrose,  s. 

Bot.  :  Uinoihera  noctuma,  [Evenino-pbim- 
BOse;  G::notueka1. 

*  nlght-rall,  «.  A  loose  gown  worn  over 
tbed(e^sut  night.  (Hcott :  Fortunes  o/ Nigel, 
€h.  xvii.) 

nlght-ravcn,  s.  A  bird  of  ill  omen  that 
Cnes  ill  the  ni^^ht. 

"I  tiful  AS  llof  huvs  hoard  the  ntghl-ritrtn.'' 

hhtikitit. :  JJuch  Ado  About  A'alhtng,  11,  S> 

nlght-rooket,  s. 

But. :  Hexjxris  trislis. 

*  night- rule,  s.  A  tumult  or  disturbance 
In  the  night. 

**  Wbftt  nighlrulc  now  ftboiit  thin  hauiitod  grorol' 
Shuk^4p.  :  MUUuinmcr  A' iff  hi  i  Ltroaiii,  111.  2. 

*  night-season,  s.    Tlie  time  or  hours  of 

Bight. 

night  shirt,  ».  A  plain  loose  shirt  for 
■leaping  in. 

night  Shoot,  «.     A  place  for  shooting 

ntght-Hod. 

*  nlght-sido,  *.  The  dark  or  gloomy 
tide  :  as,  the  niylitside  of  Nature. 

night-sight,  J.    [Day-blindnrss.] 

*  night  snap,  s.    A  night  thief. 

"Run  th«M  fcllowi 
Wtro  niffSt-tnapt.' 

£l«uu>».  i  rut. :  Tht  CAancM.  U.  1. 

nlght-SOll,  X.  The  contents  of  privlcB, 
Ac,  utilized  lis  manure. 

S itjht-soii  fcvtr :  [EfiTERic-rEVEu]. 


•  night-spell,  «.  A  charm  or  s]k11 
against  hurt  or  danger  by  night;  a  charm 
against  the  Jilglilmare. 


night-Stool,  nlght-chalr,  s.     A  com- 
mode  iir  rarlh-ilosei  tor  the  sick-room. 

night-taper,  s.    A  night-light. 

*  night-trader,  s.    a  prostitute,  a  harlot. 

••  All  kiii(U<>(  (fiimli-M.  from  the  night-tratX^^  lu  lb« 
tXTevK,'  —  .M'tnittjer  .   Picture,  i.  2. 

*  night-waking,  a.  Watching  in  the 
night.     {Shakes p. :  llupt  of  Lucrece,  bbA.) 

*  nlght-walk,  s.    A  walk  in  the  night. 

"  I(  ill  hill  iii<jhtte<tik  lie  met  with  im-gulnr  schulurv, 
he  tuiik  their  imini-s,  niiil  a  promise  to  apjiear  xmseut 
lur  iiiit  iiiurtiiut;  '—  Walton:  Lije uf  Sanderntn, 

night-walker,  s. 

1.  one  who  walks  in  bis  sleep  ;  a  somnam- 
bulist. 

2.  One  who  prowls  about  at  night  for  evil 
purposes  ;  a  thief,  a  pilferer. 

".Men  that  hunt  so.  be  firlvy  stealers,  or  nijht- 
vatkvii.'—Atchmn :    Tujcophxiut. 

nlght-walklng,  a.  k  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Walking  or  prowling  about  at 
niglit. 

B.  A. t  substantive: 

1,  The  act  or  habit  of  walking  in  one's 
sleep;  somnambulism. 

2.  Piowling  about  at  night  for  evil  purposes. 

■  night-wanderer,  s.  One  who  wanders 
or  travels  at  night ;  a  nocturnal  traveller. 

"  Mislead  night-wtmlerers.'' 
Siiaketp. :  JJiUtuimru  r  A'lj/tft  Dream.  U.  L 

*  night -wandering,  a.  Roaming  or 
prowling  by  niglit. 

"  Xtghticiindering  weiwtels.' 

ShtKenp. .  Rape  v/  Lucrece,  807, 

*  night-warbling,  a.  Singing  in  the 
night.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  40.) 

night-watch.  5. 

1.  A  guard  or  watch  on  duty  in  the  night. 


"  2.  A  periou   of 
hours  of  tlie  night. 


"  I  reiiipiiil>er  ttn'e  uu  my  hed.  and  meditate  ou  the« 
111  the  iii,jhcuiutch,-s."~r»airn  Ixili.  ■;. 

night- watcher,  s.  One  who  watches  in 
the  night,  especiuUy  one  who  watches  with 
evil  designs. 

night-watchman,  s.  A  man  employed 
to  act  as  a  watchman  during  the  night. 

night-witch,  s.     A  niglitdiag. 

night-yard,  s.  A  place  where  night-soil 
is  shut  ur  dt--pusitcd  ;  a  uiglit-shoot. 

"  night'-ed (3/1  silent),  a.     [Eng.  night;  -ed.] 

1,  Darkened,  clouded,  dark. 

"  Clood  llamlf  t,  CAst  thy  tiighied  colour  off." 

.Viii*<  ip.  :  JJ  ttrUet.  I.  2. 

2.  Overtakeu  by  night ;  benighted, 

"  Now  to  honu] '.  I  shall  be  itightfiL" 

lien  Jomoit :  TIte  Widov.  tL 

•  night'- er-tale  (gh  silent),  s.  [A.  S.  nihte, 
gi-niU  f}( nicht  ~  night,  and  talu  —  tale,  reckon- 
ing ;  \iic\.  n(Utar-thd.\  The  night-time;  night. 

*■  Bv  vightertnic 
II«  slupte  no  morn  thnu  uoth  n  iilKlitkiigale .' 

Vhaucvr  :  V.  T..  V7. 

night'-fall  (gh  sihnt),-«.  [Eng.  iiight.  and 
Jail.]  Tlie  fall  of  night ;  the  close  of  the  day  ; 
evening. 

night'-in-galo  (1)  (sjh  Bilent),  •nlght-o- 
gole,  s.  lA.S.  nilitvgide  =  anlghtingalr,  hL  = 
a  singer  of  the  night,  from  nihtf,  genit.  of  niht, 
neaht  —  night,  and  gale  —  a  singer,  from  gulan 
=  to  sing;  cogu.  with  But.  lutchtvgaal  ;  Dan. 
lutttergal  ;  Hw.  ndktergal  ;  Uer.  Hochtignll ; 
O.  11.  Ocr.  Jiahtagala,  mihtegala,  «u7t(p/(i'<(. 
For  Mio  excrescent  n  before  j,  compare  ]kis- 
Knger  and  incs:ienger.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Ornith.  :  Motacilla  IvscinUi (L\nn.), 
Daulitvt  luscinia  of  modern  ornithologists. 
It  is  tlie  mo»t  highly  estwiued  of  song-l.inis, 
nnd  is  a  suminer  visitant  to  England  (see 
extract).  The  plumage  is  alike  In  both  sexe.s, 
reddish-brown  abnive,  grayish-white  beneath, 
breaht  darker-hued,  tuil  rufous.  It  Ituilds 
cither  on  or  close  to  the  gi-ound,  and  lajs 
from  four  to  six  deep  olive-cohmred  eggs. 
Sylvia  (Daulitta)  phUinnrla,  with  a  c0ntiuent.1l 
rango  westward  as  far  ns  the  Ulilue,  is  called 
the  Ttirusli  Nightingah-  ;  its  song  is  louder 
tiian,  but  not  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  tiue 
Nightingale;  the  Virginian    Nightingale  is  a 


species  of  GrosWak.  and  the  He<hving  is  ofteo 
spoken  of  as  the  Swedish  Nigliting'ale. 

"It  U  dangeruon  to  liitnKluce  »  nijhlingaie  u 
Biiutiig  111  bu^Uud  lM!(ore  the  IMh  of  April  or  sfter 
the  l.ih  of  Juiie."-/i»ic*c  tHt.  led.  »lii),  xvlL  4M. 
{Note.  I 

'  2.  Fig. :  A  tenn  of  endearment. 

■I  The  Indian  nightingale,  KitUicincla  na- 
croJini,  inhabits  the  recesses  of  some  Eastern 
forests,  singing  during  the  night.  NunilM.'ra 
are  caught  by  the  Bengalees,  and,  enclosed 
in  darkened  cages.  Jire  ciirrie<l  through  the 
streets  of  Calcutta  singing  sweetly. 

night'-in-gale  (2)  (jgh  silent),  $.  (Named 
alter  Florence  Nightingale.]  A  sort  of  Hanuel 
scarf  with  sleeves,  for  persons  conlined  to  Utd. 

•  night'-in  gal-ize,  f.i.  (Eng.  Hightingal{f); 
■  i:i\     lu  sing  like  a  nightingale.     {6uuUu:g.) 

•  night'-lsh  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  niglU;  -ish.} 

l*ei laming  to  night. 

night-less  0^1  silent),  a.    [Eng.  night;  -less.] 

Having  no  night. 

night  -ly  (gh  silent).  '  nlht-liohe»  a.  &  adv, 

iEiig.  night;  -ly.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Dune  by  night ;  happening  or  appearing 

in  the  night. 

"  As  those  nightly  taiwre  disappear.' 

Iirydvn :  Keiiijio  Laid,  IL 

2.  Done  or  happening  every  night. 

■•  To  give  thee  nigtil'!/  \  Uit.tion." 

iA-itrtp. ;  rraUu$  *  CrctMUta.  It.  ^  .' 

*3.  Used  in  or  appropriate  for  the  night. 

"Ukve  uifl  my  nightly  weiirlii^.'*  , 

Sluiketp. :  UthtUo,  It.  L 
B.  As  adirrb  : 

*  I,  By  night;  at  night 

"  I  nightly  Unlgo  her  lu  an  upi>er  tower.'  1 

^i4U'<^«/j.  .-  2'u/o  Oi:iitleineii  14/  I'grona,  UL  L  ' 

2.  Every  night. 

"  Hendniiik  nightly  In  your  company. '—S/takeip.i 
Twl/;h  yijht.  i.  a. 

night -mare   (nh  silent),  *  nlghte-mare* 

nyghte  -  mare,  s.  (A.s.  mht,  m-aut^ 
night,  and  Kui^'u  —  a  nightmare;  cogn.  with 
Dot.  nacht-merrie  =  a  nightmare  ;  Icel.  viara 
=  a  nightmare;  Sw.  luani ;  Dai  inure;  Low 
Ger.  vwor,  iiagt-uioor  ;  O.  U.  Ger.  viuru.l 

L  Literally: 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fiend  or  spectre  of  the 
night,  popularly  suppused  tu  cause  tiic  night- 
mare ;  an  incubus, 

'■  BIc&se  thlB  hou*  from  e%'ery  wlck«l  whit, 
Flo  the  niglilcinare.'  Chaucer :  C.  T.,  S,48L 

2.  Pathol. :  The  disease  technically  called 
incubus  (q.v.),  which  conies  on  dtu  ing  sleep, 
and  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  weight  upon 
the  chest,  ojipressed  brentliing,  inability  to 
move  or  e\eii  to  speak,  iialpiCation  of  the 
heart,  &c.,  while  the  mind  is  troul'led  by* 
filghtful  dream.  After  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  uf  heljilessness,  the  patient  breaks 
through  the  htate  of  U-thai-gy,  and  awakes 
with  a  start.  He  llntis  the  nioibid  physical 
syniptoius  are  gone,  but  unpleasant  memory 
of  the  dream  remains.  The  proximate  cau.se 
of  nightmare  may  bo  contraction  of  tlie 
diaphragm  and  the  intercostal  muscles.  The 
remoter  causes  ai'e  lying  on  the  back,  or 
in  a  ctmstraiiied  position,  iiidigcstililc  food  in 
the  stomach  or  pressure  upon  it,  from  flatu- 
lence with  acid  secretions,  or  other  causes, 
tipeeily  relief  is  obtained  if  the  arms  ar* 
so  moved  tliat  the  pectoral  muscles  elevate  the 
ribs,  or  by  an  aiitaci<l  draught. 

n.  Fig.:  Any  overpowering,  atuiM-'fying,  or 
oppressi\e  intluence. 

*night'-n£B8   (gh  silent),  *.      lEng.    night; 

-HKM.]     Darkness. 

"Us  ■tnliied  hli  «yM  to  work   the  niffhtn^tM  whleh 
rvinulued  "  Oiitteir :  /'•«/uj.  p.  in. 

night -shade  (gh  BilentV  $.    (A.S.  nihtsmdu, 

Htlitscuda,  fium  n(/tf=nJgnt,and«(Wii==Bhadu.) 

1.  6'iii^. :  Tho  genus  £><>lanum  (m-V.X 
[AriiurA,  IJaslli.a,  tim  .ka,  Titiu.iUM.| 

2.  PI. :  Kindloy'H  name  for  tho  order  6ol*> 
iiaeea-  (4.  v.). 

•  night-ward  djh  ellcnt),  o.     (Eng.  night; 

•  uard.J    Api>t«ai  hing  towards  night. 

"Tlirlr  nt/AlMhinl  ■tiidlM,  wlif  niwILli  Uiejr  cluM  lb* 
dftf'i  work.'  —JJUton  :  On  Kducalion. 

*ni-gr6s'-99nt,  a.  [lAt  nigretKens,  pr  par. 
of  tii^rMcu— to  gix>w  or  become  bliu'l.  ;  nigft 
=  black.)  Itt'coinlng  or  Kr"wl"«  black;  «p- 
jiroarhing  Mai-lsness  in  colour. 


hSiX^  h6^ ;  p6iit,  J^l ;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go,  f^om ;  thin,  fhis  :  sin,  a^ :  oxpoot,  yonophon,  o^st.    ph  =  C 
•«ian,  -tlon  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -flon,  -^on  -  shiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ^  shOs.    -bio,  -dlo,  &o.  =■  bcl.  d^ 
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nigrescite — nimbus 


|li|^-res-9ite,  s.  [Lat.  nigresco  =  to  turn 
black  ;  sutt".  -ite  (3ii?t.).] 

Min. :  Au  aniorphuus  mineral  with  an  un- 
even and  splintery  fracture.  Harduess,  2'U  ; 
sp.  gr.  2-845  ;  colour,  api-le-greeii.  ciiaiiging 
by  exposure  to  grny,  and  then  to  black.  Hy- 
groscopic water,  lii  percent.  Analysis  showed 
it  to  consist  essentially  of  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  with  some 
liine.  Found  iu  basalt  at  Dietesbeim,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

IU'-grxc,a.  (Lat.  ni3r(um)  =  something  black; 

Eng.  sutr.  -ic.]    Black. 

nigric-acid,  s, 

Chem.  :  (^HaO^.  Lowig  and  Weidmann's 
Dame  for  a  black  linmns-like  substance  found 
among  the  products  of  the  action  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  on  oxalic  ether. 

•mg-ri-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  niger  =  black, 
and  Jacio  —  to  make.]  The  act  or  process  of 
making  black. 

SUg'-rine,  s.    [Lat.  niger  =  black.] 

Mitt.  :  A  ferriferous  variety  of  rutile  (q.v.), 
containing  from  2  to  S  per  cent,  of  sesqui* 
oxide  of  iron. 

*IlSg'-rt-tude,  s.  [Lat.  nigritudo,  from  niger 
=  black.]  Blackness  ;  the  quaUty  or  stata  of 
being  black. 

"Crows  have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  constant  in  their 
nigritude."— Daily  Tt'U-gruph,  Feb.  17,  l&SU 

nig'-ua  (u  as  w)r  s.  [Sp.]  The  chigoe,  chigre, 
or  jigger. 

•ni'-llil,  8.    [Lat.  =  nothing.] 
Law : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  return  by  the  sheriff  of  nulla 
h07ia,  or  no  edects,  to  a  writ  of  distraint. 

*■  Or  RS  the  Clerk  of  the  A'ihUs  (Ctcrfus  AifiUorum) 
In  tlie  £\clie()iier,  wliu  uiade  a  reiuru  ol  aJJ  such 
t»iui!i."—Daiii/  Tfiegraph,  Autf.  4.  l^'ii. 

2.  PL  :  Debts  to  the  leveuue  which  a  sheriff 
8aid  were  wortli  notmiig,  owing  to  the  iu- 
suflScieut  resouicea  of  those  liable  for  them. 

*  pihU  album,  s. 

Chcin. :  A  name-  lormerly  given  to  the  flowers 
or  white  oxide  of  zinc. 

niliil  capiat  per  breve,  phr,  [Lat.  = 
that  he  take  nothing  by  his  writ. J 

Law  :  The  judgment  given  against  the 
Ttlaiiitiff  in  an  action,  either  in  bar  iliereof,  or 
ia  abatement  of  the  writ. 

nlbil  (or  nil)  debet,  phr.  [Lat  =he 
owes  nothuig.] 

Law:  A  plea  denying  a  debt. 

nihil  (or  nil)  dicit.  phr,  [Lat  =  he 
aays  nothing.] 

Law:  A  judgment  by  nihil  dicU  is  when 
the  defendant  makes  no  answer. 

nihil  habuit  In  tenementis,  phr. 
[Lat.  =  he  had  nothing  m  the  ituenient  or 
holding.] 

Law :  A  plea  to  be  made  in  an  action  ot 
debt  only,  brought  by  a  Icssur  against  a  lessee 
for  years,  or  at  will  without  deed. 

•ni'-hil-hood,  s.  [Eng.  7iiAti;-ftood.]  Nullity. 

ni'-hil-i^m,  Ni -hil-i^nx  5.  [Lat.7ti/a2(fi-om 
ne  —  not,  and/ti/H?n  =  a  little  thing,  a  straw,  a 
trifle)  =-  nothing  ;  Eng.  sutf.  -i^m.J 

*L  Ord.  Lang.  {Of  the  Jomi  Nihilism):  No- 
thingness ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
nothing ;  nihility. 

IL  Technimlly: 

1.  Hist.  t&  Polit. :  A  term  used  in  Western 
Europe  to  designate  the  Russian  Soci.ilist 
movement,  which  Ugan  about  iS70,  and  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  periods  ;  (1)  "Tlie 
going  anicng  the  peasants."  A  number  of 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  upper 
classes  voluntarily  went  to  work  in  the  tielUs 
and  the  factories  so  as  personally  to  carry  on 
a  bocialist  propaganda  and  distriiitite  bociiilist 
literature.  Their  organs  wt-ie  the  y}>ii}i,i}d(Fijr' 
U'ard.') of  London  and  the  ICorArmunof  Genevii. 
This  lasted  at>out  six  years,  during  which 
time  there  were  twenty-three  |»olitital  trials 
of  417  ^)ersons,  lialf  of  whom  were  c<jiuh-mned 
to  exile  in  Siberia  or  to  hard  lab>>ur  in  the 
mines.  (2)  In  1878  the  struggle  with  the  gn- 
vernmeut  commenced.  At  a  cnugress  held  at 
Lipezk,  shnitly  after  Solovietl's  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Alexander  U.,  the  acquisition  of 
political  freedom  was  declared  to  be  the  tirst 


necessity.  It  was  hoped  to  gain  tliis  by  tlie 
formation  of  a  legislative  body,  elcuteil  by 
the  people,  with  guaiantees  for  electtnal  in- 
de)»eudence, and  liberty  tt)  agitate  fur  retorms. 
This  was  dfiiianded  Iroiii  Alexander  111. 
shoitly  after  the  assassination  t>|  the  late 
Emperor  as  the  jirice  of  cessation  frum 
violence.  The  Nihilist  jnngi amine  is  ati 
agrarian  socialism  based  on  communal  pro- 
perty. The  discoveries  of  tl  e  pidice  show 
that  Nihilism  is  widely  spread  in  Kussia,  n<pt 
only  among  the  working,  but  among  the  uell- 
to-do  classes,  and  t-veii  in  the  army,  especially 
ill  Petersburg,  and  in  many  of  the  prinuipal 
cities  and  towns. 

2.  Metciph.  :  The  doctrine  that  refuses  a 
substantial  reality  to  tiie  phenomenal  exist- 
ence of  which  man  lb  conscious. 

"Of  positive  or  dufiiiHttc  SVtilUm  then  Is  no 
exaiupit!  lu  iuodt;rii  I'tdiuavyhy.'—i/ttmiitvn:  Me^a- 
p/i^sics  led.  Mausei),  i.  iji. 

Ni'-hil-ist,  s.  [Lat.  ni/ii^  =  nothing;  Eng. 
sud.  -wt.J 

1.  Church  Hist.  (PL)  :  A  school  of  theologians 
who  tauj^ht  that  God  did  not  btcouic  any- 
thing through  llis  Incarnation  which  He  was 
not  before.  This  opinion  is  tiaceable  in  the 
writings  of  Peter  Lombard  and  Abelard,  and 
even  to  the  early  school  of  Antiticu,  which 
maintained  that  God  clothed  Hiinselt  with 
huinauity  as  with  a  garment.  It  was  con- 
demned at  the  Council  of  LuCeran  in  1179. 

2.  Hist.  £  Polit.  (/'/.);  A  name  given  in 
western  Europe  to  the  adhuixnts  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  nmveinent.  In  this  sense 
the  name  is  unknown  in  Kussia.  It  was 
first  applied  by  Ivan  Toui-genell  to  the  hero 
of  his  novel  tatkers  aiui  6<*'is,  who  was  in- 
tended to  be  tlie  pei'sonilicatioii  of  a  move- 
ment in  Russia,  about  ISuO,  lor  the  emancipa- 
tiuii  of  Women,  the  indepeudeiice  of  children, 
and  the  spread  of  natural  religion. 

"Siuoo  IST6  tlii;  uiiiubtT  of  A'UutuU  ot  both  sexes 
baa  b'leatly  lucrtr&^ed.  — Daily  Tvic'jrupli,  Feb  H,  i6bj. 

3.  Mttitph.:  One  who  Ih'UIs  that  the  phe- 
nomenal existence  of  which  man  is  Conscious 
has  no  subbtantial  reahty. 

m-hil-ist  -ic,  «.  [Eng.  nihilist;  -ic]  Of  or 
pt-naining  to  Nihilism;  characterized  by  Ni- 
hilism. 

•  ni-hil'-i-ty*,  s.  [Er.  nihillti.  from  Lat.  nihil 
=  nothmg.J  The  sliite  of  being  iiothmg;  no- 
thingness. 

•■  Not  being  ia  coustdered  aa  excluding  all  eubstauce. 
and  theu  nil  iiiude.3  lou  iiisu  iiei.'is»itru^  trxclud«d  :  and 
ttiia  we  udl  »iAt^*t^.  ur  uitireUuliiUiti.  — tVui{<.-  Loyn:, 
pU  L.  ch.  IL,  §  & 

ni'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ni{iu):  -ic.]  Contained  In 
or  derived  from  niiu  (q.v.). 

niic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  A  pungent-smelling  acid  obtained 
from  uiin  by  sapuuihcatiou. 

ni'-in,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful  ;  native  name  C?).] 

Cnem,:   A  yellowish-brown    latty    pioduct 

obtained  from  an  inst-ct  lound  iu  Yucatan.     It 

melts  at  4Sit°,  is  insoluble   in  alcnlml,   but 

soluble  in  ether,  beuzeue,  and  chluroloim. 

nT*,  s.  [Lat.,  a  contracted  form  of  nihd.] 
Nothing  ;  as,  Ilia  liabilities  were  £'J,OUO 
against  assets  nil. 

nil'-ghan,  &    [Nyugbad.] 

nil'-i-6»  s.  [Lat.  nilios;  Gr.  veUio^  (ncilios) 
—  a.  precious  stone,  the  Egyptian  .laspci  (?J.  ] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  family 
Niliouidie  (q.v.). 

nil-i-on'-i-dce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nilio,  genit. 
niii</n\is);  Lat.  leiii.  pi.  adj.  sutf'.  -ideie.l 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  heterrmierous  beetles, 
sub-tribe  Traclnlia.  Tlie  lamily  consists  of 
convex  soft-bodied  beetles,  lound  in  boleti  in 
tropical  America.     They  resemble  Nitidulid*. 

*nni,  v.t.  &  i.  [A-S.  niUan,  from  m  =  not, 
and  willan  =  to  will,  to  wish.] 

A-  Trans. :  Not  to  will  or  wish  ;  to  refuse, 
to  reject. 

••  Whether  willed  or  ntrtni.  friend  or  foe." 

Sptn^er:  f.  «.,  iV,  vlL  16. 

B.  Jntranjt. ;  Not  to  will  or  wish  ;  to  be 
unwilling. 


*nill(l).&    [NiLL.r.)    Unwillingness,  aversion. 
"A    will   iie%'er  i-atistled.  a  mil  never  gmtlfied."— 


nill  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtfuLJ 

*  I.  The  shinin;;  sparks  of  brass  ia  trying 
and  melting  the  ore.    (Baiity.) 
2.  Scales  of  hot  irou  from  the  forgCb 

nil'-lee,  o.    [Nvllee.] 

nil'-ly,  adv.      [WlLLY-NiLLT.] 

ni-lom'-e-ter,  «.     [Gr.  NerAo?  (Nnlos)-=fb9 

Nile,  and  neTpof  ()iu.'(ron)  =  a  nieasuie.]  An 
instrument  siniilar  to  a 
tide-gauge  tor  measuii!i_' 
the  rise  of  tlie  Nile  dunu  j 
its  periodical  Hooils.  i  )■, 
is  situated  on  the  islai.  I 
of  Er-liodah,  and  Ci'.i 
sists  of  a  graduated  pilk.i . 
Up-bn  which  the  hei;;ia  . 
tiie  water  is  read  otf.  T 1 1 
pillar  stands  in  a  w- 
wllichcommutli&ltes^^  i:  h 
the  river.  Jn  tlie  ttni' 
of  Phiiy,  a  height  ol  i-  i 
cubitus  meant  famine,  l:{  i 
scarcity,  15  safety,  and 
16  plenty.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  th;  canals  are 
cut  and  distribution  com- 
mences when  the  river  reaches  18  cuints;  19 
cubits  is  tolerable,  20  adequate,  21  excellent, 
22  abuiidan>.,  and  24  ruinous,  as  iu^'ading  the 
houses  and  stores  of  the  country. 

xul-o-scdpe,  8.  [Gr.  NciAo?  (^eiro,'i)=  the 
Nile,  and  <TKoirtai  (^/.■o;^ed)  =  to  sec.  to  ob- 
serve.]   The  same  as  NiLoMETtR  (q.v.X 

ni-16t'-Jc,  a.  (Lat.  Nilotims,  fmm  Niltis  ;  Gr. 
N£iAo«  (iVci^j.--)=  the  Nile ;  Fr.  nitxtitiue.] 
Pertaining  to  tlie  river  Nile  ;  as,  Nilotic  n.ud. 

*  pim,  ♦  ninuno  (pa.  t.  •  nam.  *  nome)^  v.t 
[A.b.  nimani  cogu.  with  IceL  nevia ;  Dao. 
nemmei  Ger.  nehmen ;  Gotii.  nivuitu]  To 
take,  to  seize,  to  steal. 

•*  Fiir  looking  Id  their  p'nt« 
He  yiifnmeS  umji>  tlicir  i.ujTl«'' 
Corbet:  Answer  to  the  fvmuir  Aunt/.    Dy lakM, 


NILUUETEEU 


m-nia,£ 


[Nepaulese.]    [Picrasma.J 


*  nim-bir-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  nimhifer,  from 
ntml'us  ~  a  niin-cloud  and  /tro  =  to  bring; 
Eng.  adj.  suH.  -ous.]  Bringing  black  clouda, 
rain,  or  sturms. 

nim'-ble,  *  nem-ylle.  '  nom~el,  *  nem- 
il,  *  nim  -  el,  *  nixn  - 11.  '  nym  -  ble, 
*  nym-yl,  a.  [Formed  from  A.&.  nimani 
to  tike,  to  catch  [NemJ,  with  sntt".  -of;  A. 3. 
niimvl,  numuL  ttumel,  occurring  in  coiiiponnds. 
Tlie  6  is  excrescent,  as  in  mnuhfr.]  Agile, 
quick,  actixe  ;  liglit  and  quick  in  nndi'-n; 
moving  with  lightness,  ease,  and  cclenty; 
brisk,  lively. 

"  Her  nimU$  hnnds  each  fatal  alster  piles.** 

A'<tr<!     Lucau  :  /•hunawt.  ill.  2S. 

%  Obvions  comjiounds  ;  nimble-footi'd,  wim- 
hle-pi7iioned, 

nimble-fingered,  a.  Dextemns  with 
the  hngei's  or  hands ;  generally  iu  a  bad  sense; 

nimble-will,  s. 

But. :  An  American  name  for  Muhlenbergia 
diffusa. 

*  nimble- witted« a.  Quick-witted,  sharp, 
ready. 

*'  A  certnin  nimbi t<-tpit ted  eotmsellor  at  th«  bar.''-^ 
Bacon  ;  Apothv^ms,  \  \n. 

nim'-ble-ness,  s.  (Eng.  nimWe;  -Twss.]  The 
quality  or  sUite  of  being  nimbh- ;  riglilne.s.s  or 
agility  of  motion  ;  quickness,  activity,  celerity. 

*  nim'-bless,  '  nlm-blesse,  5.  [Eng.  nim- 
fci(t).'  -e&s.]     Nimbleiiess. 

"  He  could  his  iveR|K>u  ahlft  from  side  to  side. 
Frvitii  hind  U>  liaud,  and  »ltli  nucli  imubit^eti\y 
Could  wield  abouL"  Hfente/"  ■  /'.  v..  V.  ii.  & 

nim'-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  niml'(!e) :  -fy.)  In  a 
nimble  maimer;  with  uimbleuess,  aOiivity, 
or  agility. 

'  He  cai>en  nimbly  in  n  lAdy'a  chnmher. 
To  the  ludciviuufl  |'le;i^iiit{  of  k  l<it«  * 

at-atM^p.  .    /iieh-irU  ///  ,  L  L 

*  nim'-bose,  a.  [Lit.  niwfts^a,  fiom  nimbm 
^  a  ram-cluud.]  Cloudy,  stormy,  tempe.->tuou3. 

nim' -bus,  s.    [Lat.  =■  a  cloud.] 

L  Art:  A  term  applied,  especially  In  sacred 
art,  to  a  haln  or  gl^iy  suirounding  ihe  head 
in  represt-nt.ilioiis  of  tlivine  or  sacied  [wraon- 
Hges.  The  nitiibns  is  of  pagan  origin,  and 
\\,is  [>rol»ably  derived  from  the  Romans,  who 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wpu;  work,  who,  sdn :  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  i}nit«,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   so,  co  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


nimiety— niobium 
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on,  iiii''.(t<  ,i  tlie  stjitufsof  thr?ir  divinities  and 
ei)i|>er(ira  wirti  i-aditte*!  i-rowi:>i.  The  aurcrtla, 
with  which  Uie  iiinilnis  is  frequently  cnri> 
fiMiii-ted,  tsnvelopeM  the  wli  yl^  body,  while  tht^ 
niiiiliii.i  In  hiiiited  to  tlv  Iiead.  Nimbi  an^ 
prf>|.«ijy  depictt^i  in  t^uld,  Imt  sonieliuit-s  in 
stiiiied  windows  they  Hpj-ear  of  varioud  cul- 
onrs.  Tlie  iinuiinH  n( 
G'kI  the  K.tthcr  is  ^^ciie- 
rallv  rt'presi'ntdi  of  a 
tiiiin^ntlar  Hh:i|>e,  with 
rays  divfrgiit;^  fr*>m  it 
ill  all  (liri-cti<>n»  ;  that 
of  Ctirist  Contains  a 
crnss.  more  or  less  cn- 
rii-hfil  ;  that  of  the  Vir- 
•  gin  Mary  a  circlet  of 
smnll  8tam ;  those  of 
8nj;eis,  a  circle  <>f  small 
lays,  sdrmiMided  byan- 
oHiiT  Circle  of  qiiatre- 
foils,  liktt  roMcR,  iiiter- 
B|H'i-sc«i  with  i-arls.  Wlien  the  nimbna  is  de- 
pitted  uf  a  scjuare  form,  it  indicates  tlmt  the 
jtcxHon  was  livin;;  when  delineated,  and  is 
adlxcij  ««  «  mark  of  honour  and  resppct.  As 
an  attribute  of  |>ower,  the  nimbus  is  often 
Been  atlanlied  to  the  lieads  of  evil  spirits.  In 
many  illuminated  l*ooks  of  the  nintli  and  fol- 
lowing centuri&s,  Satan  weanA  a  crown, 

2.  Mfttor.:  A '.•ain  clond  ;  sometimes  clnsspd 
as  if  tonnin;;  a  primary  or  fundamental  va- 
riety of  clotiil;  it  is  really  a  mixt'ire  of  th>? 
stiatns,  the  cumulus,  and  the  eimis.  It  has 
a  unifiirm  griy  tint  and  fringed  edgea. 

•  ni-mi'-S-ty,  s.  [Lat.  niviieUis,  from  nimiuvt 
=  too  miicli.)  The  state  of  being  too  much 
or  In  excess  ;  excels,  redundancy. 

•  nim'-i-ous,  a.    [I^t.  nimiua.l    Inordinate, 

extniva^'ant,  excessive. 

"  Dlvlue  aud  nimiou*  •donjtiaaL'"— Ward /  SBrmoni, 
p.  a. 

•  nimine,  v.u    [Nim.J 

•nlm'-mer.  «.    [Eng.  nim:  -fr.J    One  who 

lakes  :  a  thief,  a  pilferer.    IBulUr:  Hudlbnis. 
11.3) 

lii-nlph'-ta^e*  ni-n&ph'-tese,  ni-ntipli'- 
tise,  8.    l£ug.  niiJ,rQ)TiMpfUiJuiUne);  -tut',  -e^, 

Cli'-m. :  Lanrenffl  name  for  monl-,  di-,  and 
tri-niironaplithalene.    (lyaUs.) 


pIlMAPHTHYLA- 


ni-n&ph-tli4l'-i-dine,  «k 

Misk:.] 

tu-n^ph-thj^r-a-inlne,  «.  [Eug.  niitrU), 
and  H4tjihlliijtnmiue.\ 

Chem. :  CmIIsV-jO.  Nlnapldhalidine  ;  an 
orR'tiiic  base  pr<Kliicpd  by  passing  sulphydrtc 
*ci<l  gas  tlirou;;h  a  iMiilinj*  aldhulic  sohitioii 
of  dinitronaphthiilenp.  and  precipitating  with 
ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  carmine  red 
nfcdha,  which  deoinii>o>>e  at  100°.  InsoluMe 
In  water,  but  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  iticohul 
and  etiier.  from  which  the  chloroplatinate  is 
precipitated  on  adding  platinic  chloride. 

|li&''C6in-po6p*  &  [A  corrupt,  of  Ivit..  Twn 
C"nif"-s=.  noi  uf  sound  mind.]  A  blockhead, 
a  simpleton,  a  ninny,  a  fuul. 

Ikino,  *  nyne,  cl.  &  a.     \A.B,  ntgmif  nigen  ; 

coj^n.  with  l>:it.  ye(i<n :  Icel.  nin;  Dan.  in'; 
Bw,  nio;  Ger.  neun  :  Golh.  niun;  Wei.  wur  ; 
Ir.  fi  (iael.  imoi ;  Lat.  rwvem;  Gr.  iyyea  {eniua): 
6ansc.  mtixin,] 

A.  A$  fulj. :  Containine  or  comprising  a 
nniiilKT,  one  more  than  einht  or  less  than  ten. 

B,  A.1  siilint. :  Tlio  nnmlier  composed  of 
ci^'ht  nnd  one  ;  tliiee  times  tliree ;  a  symbol 
repit^enting  nine  nidts. 

1  (1)  A'i/Kr'  tlnt/H'  wondcT:  A  snbiect  of 
woii'l-i  and  g'is.ip  fur  a  siiurt  time,  generally 
A  p)t*(.-e  of  Kc.indal. 

(2)  TA/-  nin*:  The  Muses,  so  called  from 
tlnir  nnniUT. 

{.'J)  Tft  'h*  niiUB,  to  the  nine,  v-n  to  the  nines: 
To  I'Pifeclion  ;  genrially  applii-d  to  dicsH. 

"  Itriii   bow.  p<tU*li«<l  ro  M«  mn0"—/iaatU:  Anvr 
Too  I.  lit  U>  Mend.  cb.  Ixv 

*  (4)  To  look  nine  ways:  To  squinL 

(5)  Tht  nin'  wortkiet  ; 

(ft)  A  t^rni  ftppllfil  trt  nine  fnmonn  t»erson- 
Sges;  thne  JewH—JosIma,  David,  an<l  Jiidiis 
]Jaccjil>a-Ms  ;  lln-ee  ricnrlles— liectj>r.  Alexan- 
der, und  JitliuH  (?H'sflr  ;  and  tlii-ee  ChrlsrmnH 
—  ArtliHi  of  IbiLam,  (Jhaileniui^ne,  and  G>id> 
trey  of  Uonillnn. 


(6)  A  mock  title  given  toapcrsou,  as  though 
he  w;is  wortiiy  to  be  classed  amongst  the  nine 
worthies.    (liiuUr :  Hiuiibraa.) 

nine-bark,  <. 

iifjL :  Spiriiu  opulifolia. 

nine-fold,  a.  &  adv.    (Bng.  nine  ;  -fiUdU} 

A-  As  adj. :  Nine  times  rei*ated. 

B.  Asadv, :  Toanine-fold  extent omnmber. 

"  III  LAOcSAbire  the  Duiiihrrot  luhfibit.'Uita  appears 
tohjiVc  lucruufd  nin  ■/•Ht.  wtiile  in  Norfolk.  .Sutlulk, 
and  NortlmiintUjii^lilrv  It  has  boirlly  doubled." — 
iiacituUiy     UtAt.  F.ng..  ch.  lU. 

*  nine-holes,  «.  A  game  in  which  nine 
liole-*  are  made  in  the  pround,  into  which  a 
small  bUl  or  pellet  is  to  be  thrown. 

"  At  nine-\olt»  oq  the  beath  whilst  they  loirether  I'tay."* 
Drayton:  Potif-Olbion,  8.  H. 

nine-killer,  a. 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  In  the  United  States 
to  a  butcher-hinl  {I Ainins sepUntrioiialis),  from 
tlie  popular  belief  that  it  daily  impales  nine 
grasshoppers. 

*  nine-men's  morris,  s.    [Morru.] 

*  nine-peg^  «.     Nine-pins. 

nine-ponce,  b.  a  silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  nine  pence,  now  olisniete. 

**  Three  silver  peuulea,  and  &  nine-pence  bent." 

Gay.    {Todd.) 

nlne-pins,  s.  A  game  in  which  nine  pins 
or  iK--;^  of  wood  are  set  ap,  to  be  bowl&i  at 
with  a  bowl  or  ball. 

"  His  nine-pint  nuide  of  myrtle- wrwd." 

Prior  :  Capiti  <t  Gani/med«. 

Nine-pin  block : 

Naut. :  A  block  whose  shell  is  spindle- 
shaped,  resemblin;^  one  of  a  set  of  nine-pins. 
Its  ends  are  swiveled  in  an  upper  and  lower 
bar,  so  that  the  plme  of  the  sheave  may  be 

f)resented  in  any  direction.     It  acts  as  a  fair- 
eader  under  the  cross-pieces  of  the  bitts, 

mne'-teen,  *  nine-tene,  a   &  «.     [AS 

niguiUyne.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  or  comprising  nine 
more  Uian  ten,  or  one  less  than  twenty. 

B.  As  eubst. :  Tlie  sum  of  nine  and  ten,  or 
one  less  than  twenty;  a  symbol  representing 
nineteen  units. 

nine'-teenth,  a.  &  «.    (AS.  nigonteSdha.) 

A.  As(v!j.:  The  ordinal  of  nineteen ;  fol- 
lowing the  eighteenth,  and  preceding  the 
twentieth. 

B.  As  sub&tantive : 

L  Ordinary  Ijiiiguage: 

1.  Tlie  number,  person,  or  thing  next  in 
order  after  the  eigUteentli. 

2.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  nine- 
teen ;  one  of  nineteen  equal  parts. 

II.  Music:  An  interval  consisting  of  two 
octaves  and  a  liftli, 

lUne'-ti-otli,  a.  &  a    [NrNETV.l 

A,  As  adi.  :  The  ordiniil  of  ninety,  next  in 
order  after  the  eiglity-niuth. 

B.  A»  substantive : 

1.  The  number,  person,  or  thing  next  in 
order  after  the  elj^hty-ninth. 

2.  Ttie  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  ninety  ; 
one  of  ninety  equal  jtaiU. 

nine'-tj?,  a.  A  «.    [AS.  nigontig. ) 

A.  As  adj. :   Containing    or  consisting  of 

nine  times  ten. 


B.  As  siibttt. :  Tlie  numWr  or  sura  of  nine 
times  ten  ;  a  symbol  representing  the  sum  of 
nine  times  ten. 

nlnoty-knot.  $. 

Hot. :  A  po]iular  name  for  Polygonum  avicu- 
lare. 

nin'-njf^,  «.     [Ttal.  ninnn;  Sp.  ntfto  =  a  child  : 

cf.  Ital    Tiindii  =  a  Inlhiby  ;   ninuare  =  to  lull 
to  sleep. I  A  fool,  a  siiupieloTi,  a  nincompoop. 

"Whftt  •  |il«d  Rtnnjr'a  tlils  I"— MaA««p. .-  T^npctt, 
111  2 

*  nlnny-wboop,  f.    A  fool,  a  ninny. 

*  nln'-nj^'h&m  mor,  c   (Ninnv.]  a  simple- 
tun,  a  nint-ompoop,  a  lOoi  klieiid,  a  fotd. 

"  IIdcu*,  tlmt  tiiw  kiiv.-<l  tlinl  cl<>U  |intr<l.  iiuiiiitkunM, 
ftlritiyiiiiift'ivr  ut  yuun  Ir-iu  ruiu."—  .irlnUhn->t :  John 
/lull.  cU   xU 

nin -ain.  nin'-x&i,  f.    (Cbln.)    [Ginrkno.I 


nintli,  *  nynthe.  a.  A  «.    [a.s.  nigOdhu,  iU- 

gidha. ) 
a^  As  adjCA-tive: 

1,  The  ordii\al  of  nine,  coming  next  afte? 
the  eighth  and  precedmg  tlie  tenth. 

2.  Constituting  or  Wing  one  of  nine  eqoal 
parts  iuto  which  auytldug  is  dividetl. 

B.  As  sub^aiitive : 

1.  ihd.  Lang. :  The  quotient  of  unity  divided 
by  nine  ;  one  of  nine  equal  jiartB. 

2.  Mus. :  A  compound  interval,  equal  to  a 
second  in  tlie  sui>erior  octave.  It  may  be 
major,  minor,  or  augmented. 

%  (1)  Chord  qf  the  major  ninth: 

Mus.  :  A  chord  formed  by  a  combination  of 
thirds  stiirting  with  the  dominant  or  lifth  of 
the  sc^de ;  cidled  by  some  writers  the  "added 
ninth."  because  it  consists  of  a  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh,  with  tlie  addition  of  the 
ninth;  by  others  the  "dominant  ninth,"  bfr- 
cause  it  occurs  on  a  dominant  bass. 

(2)  Chord  of  the  minor  ninth : 

Mus. :  One  of  the  most  important  Ingre* 
dienta  of  modem  music,  consisting  of  a  domi- 
nant, its  major  tliird,  major  (perfect)  fifth, 
minor  seventh,  and  minor  ninth. 

(3)  Chord  of  tJu  suspemlcd  ninth: 

Mjis.  :  A  name  given  to  tlie  chord  of  tha 
ninth  on  the  tonic,  as  o])posed  to  that  of  the 
ninth  of  the  dominant,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  is  more  otteu  used  as  a  prepared 
discord  than  the  latter. 

ninth' -ly^,  adv.     [Eug.   ninth;   -ly.\     In  the 

ninth  place. 

ni'-o-bate,  t.      [Eng.,  Ac  niob(ium):  •ott 

(Chnn.).'} 

Oirm.  :  A  compound  of  niobic  oxide  with 
basylous  radicles,  e.^.,BOdicDtobat«,Ka2Xb07. 

Ni'-o-be,  s.    tGr.] 

1.  Greek  Mythol.  :  The  daughter  of  Tantalus, 
and  one  of  the  Pleiades,  married  to  Anipliion, 
king  of  Thebes.  Proud  of  her  numerous  una 
flojiishing  offspring,  slie  provoked  the  anger 
of  Apollo  anti  Ulana,  who  slew  them  all.  .She 
was  herself  changed  by  Jupiter  into  a  rock  in 
Phrj'gia,  from  which  a  rivuiet,  fed  by  her 
tears,  continually  iiours. 

2.  Astron.  :  (Asteroid,  72). 

3.  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family  Asaphidfe, 
frnin  the  Upper  Cambrian.  It  is  an  early 
form  of  the  family,  and  IntcrinedLtte  between 
Asaphns  and  Ogygia  (q.v.). 

II  The  Niobe  of  Nations:  Bonie.  (Byron: 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  79.) 

Ni-o-be'-an,  a.     (Eng.  NloU;  -an.}     Of  or 
pertaining  to  Niobc. 

ni-O'-blo,  a,     lEng.,  &c.  nif)h(inm);  -ic]    D^ 
rived  from  or  contained  in  Niobium  (q.v.). 

nloblc-oxldo,  a 

Chcm. :  NbO^.  Occurs natarallyaseuxenite^ 
and  is  fonned  artiticially  by  decomposing  tha 
chloride  with  water. 

m -4-bite  (1),  s.     [Eng.  niob(ium.):  -iUiChevk. 

OT  Min.).] 

1.  Chetn, :  A  compound  of  niobouA  oxide  with 
a  basylous  radical,  cj/.,  8o»)icniobite.  NuNbQ^ 

2.  Min.  :  The  same  as  Coluubiti:  (q.v.^ 
Ni'-6-bite  (2),  ».    (Seedof.J 

C/mrc/i  Hint.  (PL):  A  ("arty  of  Alexandrian 
Monophysttes,  foumted  in  the  sixth  century 
by  Stephen  NioU^s,  u  ho  maintained  tliat  tha 
qualities  belongiiij^  U>  hnniiinity  couM  noft 
continue  in  tlic  human  nature  of  Christ  after 
its  amulgamuliou  with  or  absorption  iuto  tlM 
divine  nature,     {itlunl.) 

ni-o'-bi-ilm,  s.    in'iobf_i 

Chenu  :  Symbol,  Nix  Atomic  weight,  dflL 
Colnmbiinn.  A  rx-ntJid  mcinllic  rh-mcnt  dis> 
eoveivd  by  Ilalcln-tt  in  1601,  but  more  frilly 
investigated  by  Rose,  who  iiamod  it.  i'n-seiit 
in  coluinbit*',  ouxeulto,  pyrochlore,  and  in 
other  mlnerala.  Tliu  nndal  may  i»e  pn>|>ared 
from  the  fluoride  of  niobium  by  heating  it  in  a 
covered  crucible  with  sodium,  ami  dlKwdvnig 
nut  Ihe  soluble  salU  with  water.  Obtained  aa 
a  bhuik  iM.wiler;  so.  gr.  ti  27.  Insoluble  in 
nunc  acid,  •Jimcultly  solublu  In  hydnichlnrio 
nci.t.  but  di«Molves  in  hot  hydmlluorio  acid, 
it  foriuM  two  oxides  of  a  ehlormu  chanict^r, 
uniting  with  ttasyloiiH  oxides  to  form  sidta. 


1»^1.  b^;  p^t,  J^l;  cat.  ^oll.  ohorus,  9hln,  bench;  go.  ^em ;  thin,  fhlB;  sin,  of ;  expect,  X^i^ophon,  exist.    -lAgm 
-tian  =■  sli^n*    -tlon,  nalon  =  sbiin ;  -(Ion,  -^on  =  Kbun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sLous  =  stiAs.    -ble,  -<Uo,  Ac  =.  b^  d^ 
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niobous— nipplo 


ni-O'-boUS,  a,  [Eng.  niob{ium);  -ous.J  (See 
compound.) 

nlobous-oxlde,  s. 

Ckem. :  Nb-.Os-  Obtained  by  fusing  colum- 
bite  with  acui  sulpliat^  of  potnsaium,  and 
treating  the  fused  mass  with  water.  It  Is  a 
white  powder,  which  after  ignition  becomes 
Insoluble  in  acids.  It  f<jmis  definite  com- 
pounds with  aodium  and  jKitassiutn. 

ni-O'-po,  a.  (Brazilian  name,]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

niopO'tree,  «. 

Bot. :  Piptad^'uia  peregrina,  A  kind  of 
snutT  is  made  in  Brazil  from  its  powdered 
seed-vessels. 

nip,  *  nip-pen,  *  nyp-pen,  v.t.  [For  knip ; 
cogn.  witli  \)\it.  knijpvii=.U)  pinch;  knippeii 
==■  to  crack,  to  snap,  to  enti-ap  ;  Dan.  ktiibe  = 
to  pinch,  to  nip ;  Sw.  kni^ia  =  to  pinch,  to 
squeeze  ;  Ger.  knei/en  =■  to  pinch,  to  nip ; 
Jcn€ipe7i  =  to  pinch,  to  twitch.]  [Knife.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  pinch  ;  to  catch  and  squeeze  sharply 
and  tightly  between  two  poiuts  or  surfaces,  as 
the  enda  of  tlie  fingers. 

**He  that  nyppeth  a  inannes  eye  bryngeth  forth 
tearea.' — Jesut  .•^yirnch  xxil.     (15M.) 

2.  To  cut  or  pinch  off  the  end  or  point  of, 
as  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  nails,  a 
pair  of  jiincers,  &c. 

"  The  small  shoots  that  extrrvct  the  sap  of  the  mo9t 
leadiug  hraucht^  luunt  b«  nipt  oft"— Mortimer  :  Btu- 
kandrff. 

n.  Figuratively : 

"*  1.  To  bite,  to  vex,  to  annoy. 

"StuLTp  irmorBe  hhi  heart  did  prick  and  ntp' 

Spenter.     (Todd.) 

2.  To  check  the  growth  of,  as  by  frost ;  to 
blast. 

**  A  ktlUng  frost     .  .  nip*  his  root. 
And  theii  tie  falls,  as  I  d<i  ' 

Hhakf-tp. :  Henry  nil.,  IIL  t. 

S.  To  destroy ;  to  check  the  growth  or 
Spread  of. 

"  Nip  sin  whea  it  begioi  to  bud  In  the  ihooghta." — 
South  :  SiTmoTU,  vol.  vL,  ser  4- 

4.  To  benumb,  to  chill,  to  bite  :  aa,  The 
cold  nipi  one  up. 

•  5.  To  satirize  sharply  or  bitterly ;  to 
alander. 

"To  heare  the  Javell  so  good  men  to  nip." 

Spenser .  Mother  Bubbards  TaU,  TU 
C  To  steal.     {Slang.) 
^  (1)  To  nip  a  cable  : 
Naut. :  To  tie  or  secure  it  with  a  seizing. 
(2)  To    nip    m    the  bud;    *  To  nip  in  the 
blossom :  To  destroy  prematurely  or  in  the 
first  stage  of  growth  ;  to  destroy  before  devel- 
opment 

"  I  can  frown  and  nip  a  passion. 
Even  til  th«  bud." 

Beaum.  Jk  Ftet. :  Woman  Hatifr,  iU.  L 

Idp(l),  *  nippe,  8.    [Nip,  v.] 
I.  Ordhuiry  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  pinch  or  squeeze  with  the  points  of 

anything,  as  of  the  fingers. 

"  I  am  sharply  taunted,  yta,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nipt,  aud  bob*.  — Aicham  r  Schootmaitgr. 

•  (2)  A  cutting,  biting,  or  pinching  off;  a  cut. 

''Here's  sulp,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  sllsh,  and  slash." 
Sh.tketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  blasting  or  nipping,  aa  by  frost;  a 
check  of  the  growth  or  development  by  frost. 

*•  So  hasty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flow'rs  .  ,  . 
But  flud  a  nip  uutituely  aa  their  birtti." 

Sttpney, 

•  (2)  A  biting  sarcasm  ;  a  taunt. 

"He  addcth  a  pretty  clnuHe,  and  giveth  them  a  good 
privie  rui-pe.  SHylug.  Aud  bleHsed  ia  he  that  is  imt 
offeiuleU  by  me." — Latimer :  Third  Sermon  in  Ativenf. 

•  (3)  A  thief,    (Slang.) 
n.  Technually: 

1.  Miniig :  The  gradual  approach  of  the 
straUi  above  and  below  a  seam  and  termina- 
ting it. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  short  turn  in  a  rope. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  rnpe  at  the  place  bound  by 
a  seizing  or  caught  by  jamming. 

Skip  (2),  ».  [Dut.  and  Low  Ger.  nippen;  Dan. 
nippe ;  Ger.  tii}ijien.  =  to  sip.]  A  sip  ;  a  small 
draught  or  drink,  especially  of  spirituous 
liquor ;  a  dram. 

"YouiiK  K>Te  ti>ok  a  uip  of  whUkey." — Black:  Prin- 
ceu  of  Thule.  cb.  x.\iii. 


lu'-pa,  8.  [The  name  of  the  plant  in  the 
Molucca  Islands.] 

Boi. :  A  genus  of  Endngens,  with  some 
affinity  to  the  palms,  which  tliey  resemble  in 
habit,  but  placed  doubtfully  in  the  ordur 
Pandanacefe,  tribe  Cyclantheje.  Only  known 
species  N i]Mi  fruticans.  The  trunk  is  creeping 
and  furcated  ;tlie  leaves  feathery,  often  twenty 
feet  long;  the  Ilowers  in  a  spathe  ;  the  fruit 
in  large,  round  bunches,  the  size  of  the 
human  head,  and  consisting  of  one-seeded 
drupes.  It  grows  in  the  river  estuaries  and 
tidal  forests  of  the  Suuderbunds,  Chittagong, 
Burmah,  and  the  Andaman  Islands.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  found  the  fruit  floating  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  in  numl>ers  sufficient  to 
obstruct  the  paddles  of  a  steamboat.  Gamble 
says  that  tlie  inside  of  the  large  fruit  is  eatable 
when  young,  and  that  a  toddy  is  obtainable 
from  the  spathe.    ifiaU:iUta  Exhib.  Report,  &c.) 

nip-a-di'-te^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nipa,  geuit. 
nipMi{is);  suff.  -ites  (Pala^nt.).'] 

Pahvahot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits,  believfd 
by  Brongniart  to  approach  those  of  Pandanus, 
but  whii'h  Bowerbank  considers  yet  more 
akiu  to  those  of  Nipa  (q.v).  They  have  four, 
five,  or  six  irregular  surfaces,  and  the  b;ise 
torn.  They  are  so  abundant  on  the  beach  at 
Sheppey  that  the  wcauen  and  children  have 
given  tliem  a  name,  calling  them  "  figs." 
They  were  washed  from  the  London  Clay. 
They  were  believed  by  Bowerbank  to  have 
floated  in  the  estuary  of  a  great  river  which 
probably  flowed,  in  Eocene  times,  from  near 
the  Equator  and  fell  into  the  sea  near  Sheppey. 
He  described  and  figured  thirteen  species  : 
Nipadites  umbonatus.  N.  elUpticus,  N.  crassus, 
N.  cordi/ormis,  N.  pruniformis,  N.  acutus,  N. 
clavatus,  N.  hinc&?latus,  N.  Parkinsonis,  N.  tur- 
gidtis,  N.  giganteus,  N.  semiteres,  and  N.  pyni- 
midalis.  (BotrerfHiuk :  FossiU  of  the  Lotuion 
Clay,  pp.  1-26.)  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  combines 
N.  turgidus  and  N.  gigautrus  into  a  single  spe- 
cies, which  he  calls  jY.  BurtinL  Brongniart's 
specimens  were  from  Belgium.  (Quar.  Joum, 
GeoL  Soc.^  viii.  34-iHi. 

*  nip'-9lieese,  «.  [Eng.  nip,  v,,  and  cheese.] 
A  very  miserly  or  parsimonious  person ;  a 
skinflint. 

*  nip'-far-thing,  a.  [Eng.  nip,  v..  and /ar- 
thing.]    A  iiigg  irdly  person  ;  a  skinflint. 

"  I  would  thee  not  a  nipfarthing 
Nur  yet  a  umgard  have." 

Drant :  Horace ;  Sat.  L 

ni-phaa'-a,  s.  (From  Gr.  vi4>a.  (nipha)  =  snow ; 
80  called  from  the  snow-white  flowers.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gesneracese,  tribe  Ge.s- 
nereiP.  It  consists  of  a  few  beautiful  plants 
introduced  into  Britain. 

niph'-O-lite,  s.  [Gr.  I'l'-to?  (niphas)  =  auowy, 
and  Xidos  {lithos)  =  stone.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Chodneftite  (q.v.). 

*  nip '-let,  s.  [Eng.  nipiple):  dimin.  suff.  det.] 
A  little  nipple.  (Herridc:  How  Lilies  came 
li'hite.) 

nipped,  nipt,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Nip,  v.} 

nip  -per.  s.    [Eng.  nii>,  v. ;  -er.) 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literallv : 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  nips. 

(2)  A  foretooth  of  a  horse  ;  they  are  four  in 
number,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  ia  the 
lower  jaw. 

(3)  A  young  thief;  a  pickpocket. 

(4)  [Nippers,  I.  1.] 

2.  Figxtrativehj : 

(1)  A  boy  who  waits  on  a  gang  of  navvies  to 
fetch  water,  carry  tools,  &c.  ;  a  serving-lad 
generally. 

*  (2)  A  satirist. 

"  Ready  backbiters,  sore  nipper*,  and  ipiteful  re- 
porters, privily  o£  good  men,"— iiic/iam. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Natttical: 

(1)  A  hammock  with  so  little  bedding  as  to 
be  unfit  for  stowing  in  the  nettings. 

(2)  (PI):  [Nippers,  II.  2]. 

2.  Rope-niakitig  :  A  machine  formed  of  two 
steel  plates,  with  a  senii-oval  Ijole  in  each, 
which  enlarges  or  contracts,  as  the  tarring  of 
the  yarn  requires. 

nlpper-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Polybius  Henslowii. 


nipper-gauge,  s. 

Printing:  A  ledge  adjustable  on  the  tongas 
of  the  feed-board  of  a  printing-machine, 
used  in  keeping  the  required  margiu  uuifonn. 

nipper-men,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  lien  employed  to  bind  the  nippen 
.ibout  the  cable  aud  messsenger. 

nip' -per,  v.t.     [Nipper,  s.] 

Ni.'.'d.:  To  fasten  two  parts  of  a  rope 
together,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  rendering, 

H  Nippering  the  cable : 

Naut.  :  The  act  of  fastening  the  nippers  to 
the  cable.    [Nippers,  II.  2.] 

nip'per-kin.  s.  [Eng.  nip (2),  s. ;  dimin.  su& 

-kin.]    A  little  cup. 

nip'-per^,  $.  pi.     [Nipper,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  grasping  tool  with  cutting  jaws ;  small 
'  pincers. 

2.  Handcuffs  or  foot-shackles  for  prisonera. 
n.   Technically  : 

1.  Dentistry:  The  mechanical  forceps  used 
by  dentists  for  operating  on  the  plates. 

2.  Naut.:  Strong  seizings  for  binding  th« 
messenger  to  the  cable,  to  form  slings,  &c. 
They  are  made  from  cleau  uncliafed  yarns 
drawn  from  unlaid  rope. 

3.  Hydr.  Eng.  :  Nippers  for  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  piles  under  water  consist  of  two 
serrated  jaws,  one  attai  hed  to  a  small, 
and  the  other  to  a  large  sector.  On  each 
sector  is  a  cogged  arc  engaged  by  two  pinions 
on  an  axis  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  oscillation  of  the  nippers.  A  rotary 
reciprocation  is  imparted  to  the  nippers, 
which  cuts  off  the  pile,  the  jaws  being  gradu- 
ally brought  together  by  rotation  of  the  axis 
and  pinions  as  the  teeth  bury  themselves  in 
the  wood. 

4.  Print.  :  The  clasps  in  a  machine  which 
catch  the  sheet  and  conduct  it  to  the  forme. 

5.  iVire-drau*ing :  The  tool  for  pulling  thA 
wire  through  the  plate. 

nip'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [Nip,  v,} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I,  Lit. :  Pinching,  squeezing, 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  Pinching  or  biting,  as  with  cold- 

*'A  shelter  from  the  nipfit-j  nmd.* 

Wordsworth:    White  DOtk^^ 

•2.  Biting,  sarcastic,  sharp, 

"  It  was  a  nipping  sermon,  a  roagh  sennon.  and  a 
sharpe  ijltitig  sermon."— ia  rimer.-  A  Faithful  Serrmm 
bejore  Sing  Edicard. 

C.  A$  snbst. :  The  biting  or  blasting,  aa  of 
plants,  fruit,  Ac,  by  the  wind  or  fiost. 

"  Large  and  Juicy  offspring  that  deHes 
The  vt:nial  nipptngs  and  cold  Sydereal  blasts.* 
Philips  :  Cyder,  L 

*nip'-pmg-ly.  adv.     [Eng.  nipping;  -ly.]    Ift 
a  nipping  manner;  with  sharp  or  bitter  sar> 

casm ;  bitingly. 

"  For  in  skome  what  coutd  hane  been  spoken  mon 
nippinglg.''—Sir  T.  More:   Workes.  p.  1,374. 

•  nip'-pi-tate,  a.     [Nip.  v.]    A  term  applied 

to  ale  or  other  liquor  which  is  particularly 
strong  or  good. 

"  'Twill  make  a  cup  of  wine  taste  nippitate." 

Chapman  :  Alphuntus,  P.  L 

•  mfp-pi-ta'-to,  •  nip-i-ta'-to,  5.     [Nippi- 

TATE.]    Strong  liquor,  especially  ale. 

"  You  need  not  lav  your  lips 
To  better  nippifnto  tli:ni  tln^re  is  " 
Beaum.  A  FUU  :  Knigtit  of  burning  fettle,  IT.L 

nip'-ple,  *  neb-le,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  nib,  & 
(q.v.).j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  teat,  the  dug,  a  pip;  the  protuber- 
ance ou  the  breasts  of  females,  from  which 
milk  is  drawn  by  the  infant. 

"  I  would,  while  it  was  Btoilini;  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  uiy  nipple  from  hi*  boneless  pum*." 
.-A^iit.ap, ,    Macbeth,  l.  7. 

2.  The  corresponding  part  on  the  breast  of 
a  man. 

"  Thnas  iEtoHus  threw  a  dart,  that  did  his  pile  convey 
Ahov^  \iii  nipple."       Chiipinan:  Uvmer ;  Iliad  iv. 

*  3.  The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor 
is  se[iarated. 

"  Two  or  three  larper  celli.  ivlne  under  the  ntpptt  of 
the  oil  hag.'  —Dei  hum:  Phyticj-Theolvgg. 

4.  The  teat  of  a  nursing  bottle. 

•5.  The  cock  or  faucet  of  a  pipe.    (Baret.) 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  po^ 
or,  wore,  wplf;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


nipplewort— nitre 
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n.  Terhnically : 

1.  vlrMii. ;  III  the  same  senseasl.  1.  Nipples 
are  abseut  in  the  Moriotremata,  though  tliey 
have  the  proper  milk-seL-reting  glauda,  with 
oritlcfs. 

2.  Onlrt. :  A  small,  rounded,  perforated  pro- 
tul'erance,  as  the  nipple  of  a  gun,  on  which 
the  ]mrrussion-fap  is  placed. 

U  Artijkial  Ni}*t'Ie  : 
h  A  nipple-shield  (q.v.). 
2.  A  nipple  attached  to  ft  miUc-bottle  for 
the  infant. 

nipple-seat.  s. 

FiTritrrns:  The  hump  on  the  side  of  a  barrel 
on  which  tlie  nipple  is  screwed  and  throu)j;h 
which  the  tire  of  the  percussion  cap  reaches 
the  chiirj,'e. 

nipple-shlelfl.  s,  a  shield  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mother's  nipple,  that  it  may  not 
be  hitten  by  the  nursing  iufmt.  It  has  a  cap 
of  horn  or  vulcanite,  and  the  shield  It-^elf  is 
ft  fine,  elastic,  perforated  membrane  of  india- 
rubber. 

nipple- wrench,  s. 

Firearms  :  The  spanner  with  sides  which  fit 
the  square  of  the  nipple,  used  for  screwing  it 
to  and  unserewing  it  from  the  barrel. 

nip' -pie- wort,  s.     [Eng.  nipple,  and  wort] 
But. :  The  genus  Lapsana(q.v.),and  specially 
the  Common  Nipplewort  (/.a^saHoco7H7nit7ii.s). 
Dwarf  Nipplewort,  formerly  L.  pitsilla,  la  now 
Ariwseris  pusUUi. 

•nlp'-p^,  a.  [Eng.  nip,  v.;  -y.)  Nipping, 
keen,  biting,  as  frost  A  free  translation  of 
Ventose  (Windy),  the  sixth  mouth  of  the 
French  republican  year. 

nirlej,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  popular  name 
for  the  Herpes  pktyctceiiodes,  or  miliary  herpes 
of  Bateman. 

mr-va'-na,  s.    [Pali.] 

Itwyidhisin :  The  exact  meaning  of  this  word 
has  iK-en  disputed.  It  seems  to  be  used  for 
(1)  the  goal  to  which  Booddhists  aspire  ;  (2) 
the  state  of  mind  which  is  a  condition  for 
attaining  that  gool.  Spenee  Hardy  considers 
it  to  mean  simply  the  cessation  of  existence. 
It  is  only  attained  by  those  who  have  rekasid 
themselves  from  cleaviii;:  to  existing  objects. 
iBasUrn  iUoiiocAism  (1S60),  pp.  280,  2y2.) 

"The  believer  who  has  gone  thuH  far  Yiiia  reached 
the  lut  Htnge  :  be  liAa  cut  tilt)  tiie»)ie»  uf  iL-Qumuoe 
pAuicin,  and  »\m,  Aiid  Una  thus  escaped  fruiu  the  uct  o[ 
trKtiHiiilurHtii'ii  ;  .Virruna  Is  already  within  hla  graep; 
he  hiu  rlNrii  al-ove  the  laws  of  uiAt«rial  existence  ;  and 
whflD  tbla  utie  nhi-rt  lite  !■  uver,  he  will  be  (re«  for 
ever  frurii  hirth.  with  iLa  luevltable  conseqiieiicvs,  de- 
cay nud  death."— /£Av(  fiaoidt,  io  Encyc  OrU.,  Iv.  i2i. 

*nis,  V.    (A  contract,  of  ne  is].     Is  not. 

"  LeaT*  tne  thoae  hilll^8  where  barbniiii;h  nit  to  see." 
Spenur :  Kh«i-heardt  Calender;  June, 

nXs-a-e'-tilS,  s.  IGr.  Nr<rv?  (jVt>Hs)  =  a  king 
of  Mfgara,  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
Bparrowhawk,  and  aero?  (aetos)—  an  eagle.) 

Ornith.  :  Ilawk-eagle,  a  genus  of  Aquilinie. 
Four  species  are  known,  from  southern 
Europe  and  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Australia. 

Nl'-^&n,  s.  [Heb.  Ip'a  (.Vtsan),  from  the  As- 
syrian or  Babyluidan  Ni-san=.  opening.] 

CalfiiuhiT :  The  same  as  Abib,  the  first  saend 
ftnd  seventh  (.-ivil  month  of  the  Jewisli  year. 
It  rontained  thirty  <lays,  and  corresiionded 
ciiiefly  to  M.irch  and  part  of  April  ^Nehcmiah 
li.  1 ;  Enther  iif.  7). 

vSt^-tier-rf,  s.    [Naseberrt.] 

•ni^'-ej^.  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  nice  (q.v.).]  A 
fool,  a  simpleton. 

m'-U.  '-onj.    I  Ijit.]    Unless ;  if  not 
nlsl  prluB, «. 

htw:  1 1, it.  =  Unh'Es  before.]  A  law  phrnso 
originally  occurring  in  a  wiit  directed  to  llie 
sherill  of  a  county,  ami  commau'ling  him  to 
cause  the  men  empanelled  as  Jurors  in  a  ci\  il 
action  to  attend  at  the  courts  at  West  tiiin.sUr, 
*'nnIe«i.H  bi-fore"  that  day  the  justices  iit- 
tended  at  that  place  (f.r.  (n  the  county  in 
question),  to  hold  the  a»«i;re,  which  always 
happened.  ITcnce,  the  writ,  an  well  as  the 
connnisHlon,  received  the  iinnie  of  ni'jft  priii*. 
Jnd;^es  of  assize  are  naid  to  sit  at  nisi  priiia  In 
their  several  rlrcuit-s.  and  their  courts  are 
called  nisi  jmiut  courts  or  conrts  of  nisi  prins. 


Nisi  prius  recfmX : 

Law:  A  document  containing  the  pleadings 
in  a  civil  action  fur  the  use  of  the  judge  who 
tries  the  case. 

Decree  nisi :  [Decrep.,  a.  ^  6], 

nlslee,  a.    [Nvllee.] 

'nist,  '  niste,  i*.     (A  contract  of  ne  idst  or 
iciste.]     Knew  not ;  did  not  know.    [Wist.] 


•ni'-siis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  nitor=  to  strive.) 
An  ellurt,  a  conatua. 

nit,  ■  nlte,  •  nyte.s.  [A.S.  hnitu ;  cojin.  with 
iUit.  tuft :  leel.  nit ;  O.  Icel.  gnit ;  Dan.  gnid  ; 
Sw.  tjnet ;  tier,  niss ;  M.  H.  Ger.  niz  ;  Russ. 
gniita ;  Gr.  kqvis  {konis),  geuit.  kociSo? 
(ton(dos).j  The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other  small 
insect. 

"The  head   many  ttmca  la  pestered  with   nitt."— 
P.  Hollatid  :  Plinu!.  bk.  xxlx..  ch.  vi 

nit-grass,  5. 

Dot.  :  (;astri4litnn  lendigerum.  [Gastridium.] 

ni-tel'-la^  s.  [Lat.  niMa  =  splendour,  or  Mod, 
Lat.  dinlin.  subst.  from  uiteo  =  to  shine.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Characeae,  now  reduced  to 
a  sub-genus  of  Cham,  from  which  it  ditfeis  in 
liaving  tlie  stem  composed  of  a  single  tube, 
and  not  spirally  striated.  The  component 
cells  are  not  coated  with  secondary  cells  ; 
hence  under  the  microscoiie  the  Nitella  ex- 
hibits the  circulation  of  the  sap  better  than 
Chara  proper 

*ni'-ten-9^  (1),  «.  [I>at.  nitons,  pr.  par.  of 
lu/fo'^to  shine.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  bright  or  shining  ;  brightness,  lustre. 

*ni'-ten-5^(2),  s,  [iMt.  nitfim,  pr.  par.  of7ii7or 
=  to  strive.)  A  striving,  an  endeavour,  a 
struggle,  an  effort,  a  tendency. 

"Thuae   zouet    will   liuve    a   otroug  nitencjf   to  fly 
wider  open."— Bo>i«.'    H'orti,  1.  17a. 

ni-tlu'-a-lin,  a.  [Eng.  ni(tric);  tki(a),  and 
a(ni)lin(e).] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  amorphous  substiince  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammouiuiu  sulphide 
on  paiaiiitrauiline. 

•  nith'-ing,  a.  &  a.    [Nidino.] 

ni'-tid,  (I.    [Lat.  nitidiis,  from  niteo  =  to  shine ; 
lUil.  &  Sp.  iiitido.] 
"  I,  Ordinary  Lariffuage  : 

1.  Bright,  shining,  lustrous. 

"We  rentore  idd  pieces  <>f  dirty  gold  to  a  clean  and 
nltia  yellow.— Hoy/«t  ;    WorJU.  L  6«5. 

2.  Gay,  spruce,  fine. 

II.  Hot.  :  Having  a  smooth,  even,  polished 
surface,  as  many  seeds. 

ni'-ti-doiis,  a.    [i^at.  niti<lus.] 
But. :  The  same  as  Nitid  (q.v.X 

nl-tid'-n-la,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat  nitidxdus^ 
soniewh'ut  spruce  or  trim.] 

Entftm. ;  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Nitidtilid.'E  (q.v.).  The  basal  joint  of  the 
antenniB  is  enlarged.  The  species  feed  on 
carriuu. 

nit-i  du'-li  dae,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  nitidul(a): 

Lat.  leiii.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idir.] 

Entom. :  A  large  family  of  Beetles,  tribe 
Necroplmi^a  or  (-'Invicornia.  They  have  a 
short,  obhiiig.  generally  depiessed,  body,  with 
the  head  usually  retracted  within  the  thorax; 
no  exterior  lobe  to  the  maxilhe.  Tarsi  tlve- 
jointed,  the  fourth  joint  very  small.  Found 
in  alt  climates,  the  majority  feeding  on  decay- 
ing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  but  many 
found  only  on  flowers.  Eight  hundred  are 
known.  Sharp  enumerated  seventeen  genera, 
and  ninety-niio  species  as  British,  including 
Nitidula.  Cercus,  Meligethes,  and  Ips. 

ni'-tra-crSl,  s.    [Eng.  nf/r<iV),  ami  acrol(ein).'\ 
f'hnn.  ;  A  heavy,  colourless,  pungent  liquid, 
fiTTued,  together  with  others,  by  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid  on  <enanthol.    {H'aUs.) 

ni-tr&m'-I-dln,  fl.   [Eng.  nitr(ic),  aud  am  id  in.] 
(hem. :  All  explosive  MulwUince  proiiucevl  by 
the  acti>>n  of  ntiong  nitric  acid  uiton  starch, 
also  called  xyloidin.    (iru/M.) 

ni'-tran,  s.    IKiR-  nitrife);  -an.] 

Chem,  :  GraliHiu's  nuriiu  for  tlie  radicle  iH)f, 


which  mustt>e  supposed  to  exist  in  tlie  nilratoi 
when  they  are  regarded  as  formed  on  the  typ« 
of  the  chlorides,  e.g.,  nitric  acid,  NO3II. 

ni'-tran-ide,  s.    [Nitrate.] 

ni-trdn'-l-llne»  s.    [Eng.  nitr{ic),  and  ant- 

ti}ie.\ 

Chem,  :  C«H«(N02)N  =  C6H4(NO.:)NH» 
Three  moditlcations  of  this  compound  are 
known  :  distinguished  as  ortlio-,  nieta-,  and 
para-.  Ortho-nitraniline  is  obtained  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  ortiiobrnm-nitrolx-nzene  and 
alcoliolic  ammonia  to  1SU^  It  forms  yellow 
crystals,  melting  at  117*9'.  The  ineta-eom- 
pound,  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles, 
melting  at  I09"f»\  is  obtained  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  into  an  ammoniacat  alco- 
holic solutir>n  of  metadinitro-beiizene.  Para- 
nitmniline,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  acetanilide,  crystallizes  in  yellow 
needles  or  plates,  melting  at  145-9*. 

ni-trar  -l-a,  5.     [I-at.  =  a  place  where  natron 

was  tlug  or* prepared.  So  called  because  first 
found  near  some  t^iberian  nitre-works.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  at  first  considered  by  Lindley 
the  type  of  an  order  Xitrariaceie,  but  ulti- 
mately jilnced  by  liim  under  Malpighiaee*, 
tribe  Mulpighea*,  and  V»y  tlie  Tnas.  of  Bot. 
transferred  to  Zygophyllacere.  It  consists  of 
shrubs  with  deciduous,  succulent,  iilternate 
leaves,  sometimes  fascicled  ;  flowers  in  cjnnea 
or  solitary  ;  calyx  tlve-toothed,  fleshy  ;  i»etals, 
five  ;  stamens,  fifteen  ;  ovary,  superior,  tliree- 
or  more  celled,  with  a  tJc-ihy  stvle;  ovules, 
pendulous  by  a  l»>ng  funiculus.  Fruit  drupa- 
ceous ;  seeil  solitary.  It  consists  of  a  few 
salt  plants,  from  the  West  of  Asia,  the  North 
of  Africjx,  and  Australia.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
near  the  Casi)iau  Sea  and  in  Australia.  .Vi- 
traria  tridcntiita  has  been  supposed  to  be  tha 
lotus  of  the  ancients.     [Lotus,  LtnopHAoi] 

t  m-trar*i-a'-ce-fl0,  5.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  ni- 
trari{a);  L;it.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -aceiB.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  liypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  8apindales.  Character  the  same  as 
that  of  Nitmria  (q.v.).  Now  abandoned  by 
moat  botanists. 

ni'-trate,  s.     [Eng.  7[i(?-(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Cliem. :  A  salt  of  nitric  acid. 

^  Nitrate  of  magnesia  =  ^'itromngnesUt; 
Nitrate  of  lime  =  \ilr'icolctt'' :  Nitrate  of 
soda  =  Nitratine  ;  Nitrate  of  pc»tash  =  Sitre. 

nitrate  of  potassium,  5.   [Saltpettrk.) 

nitrate  of  silver,  s. 

Chf-m.  :  AgNOa  Lunar  caustic  ;  prei>ared 
by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  trinietiic  crystals,  wliicli 
dissolve  in  one  part  of  ould  water,  and  melt  at 
219°.     (Caustics) 

nitrate  of  sodium,  s. 

Chem.  :  NaNO^.  Cubic  nitre.  CliiH  salt- 
petre. Occurs  abundantly  as  a  natural  pro- 
duet  in  Chili,  in  beds  several  feet  thn  k  and 
many  miles  in  extent.  It  crystallizes  in  ob- 
tuse rhonibohedions ;  soluble  In  1)  parts  of 
water  at  0*. 

lii'-tra-tine,  «.  [Eng.  nitmtif):  sutT.  -ine 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  An  hexagonal  mineral  with  rhom- 
iKiliedral  cleavage.  Hardness,  1*5  to  2  ;  sp.  gr. 
2"0l>  to  2"1'9;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour.  wliit«. 
brown,  blue,  lenuui-yellow ;  tninsitareiiU 
CorniKts.  :  nitric  acid,  tiS-[t ;  soda,  ;i0'5  =  100 ; 
yielding  the  formu'a.  NaONOs-  Occurs  nma- 
Kive  granular  in  In-ds  nf  eiiormons  extent,  at  A 
height  of  3.3U0  feet  above  the  sea,  in  Tara- 
pacu,  Northern  Chill. 

ni'-tre  (ro  as  er),  '  ni'-tor,  *.  [Fr.  »(/«, 
from  Ijat.  nifriitji,  frnni  Cir.  vtrpov  (iiifmn)  = 
natron,  poUtssa,  or  stKla,  from  Arab.  nUru\ 
Tiairun  =  natron.) 

1.  Chrm. :  [SAi.TrETRKj. 

2.  Min. :  An  ortborhomble  mineral  oi-currlng 
in  cnist-s.  silky  llbivs,  aciciilar  crystds.  or 
dilliiHcil  tliroug^i  certain  soils.  HanltieHs.  2*0  ; 
sp.  gr.  I*l<:i7;  luHln*,  vitreous;  biidle;  colour 
and  Htn>nk,  white;  taslv'  saline.  Omnpoar: 
nitric  acid,  .'.."t-l ;  potash,  4(ltl  =  liK),  corr©- 
Hpon.ling  Ut  the  formula,  Kt),NOjv 

3.  I'hann.  :  It  is  exhlMled  in  amnll  doKen  aa 
a  refrigerant  and  diuivllc,  and  in  large  do^ea 
as  a  vascular  seilallve  in  fever,  especially  in 
that  of  nctite  rlH-iiinallsm.  It  has  U'cn  found 
useriil  also  in  dropsy. 


ItStU  b^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  oat.  9eU.  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go.  gem :  thin,  (his :  sin.  af ;  expoot.  ^onophon.  cifimU   ph  =  C 
-olan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  ~  «h&& ;  -^on,  -ylon  ^  shun,    -olous,  -Uous.  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Jtc  =  b^l,  d^ 
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nitriary— nitrostilbic 


ni'-tri-ar-y,  5.  (Nitre.!  An  artificial  bed 
of  aiiiii'i;!!  timtter  ff.r  tli-  fomiatiou  of  uitre  ; 
a  place  where  nitr^■  is  retlued. 

Si'-tric,  a.  [Enc:.  nitr(oqen):  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  Iroiii  iiitroyen  (q.V-X 

nitric-acid,  s. 

1.  (Virm.  ;  IINO3.  Azotic  acid.  Aquafortis 
prepared  liy  lieatiii^  e(|ual  parla  of  iiitraTe  uf 
potasll  atxl  sul[i]iui'ic  acid.  It  is  cnlninless 
as  wjiter.  Jiin!  or  a  sp.  gr.  <>f  I  617.  It  consists 
of  54  parts  ctf  re;il  acid  and  9  V'"ts  "f  water, 
ftnd  Iiriilsat  ISl",  It  is  very  ctinnsive,  sfmi- 
in?  t'ltt  skin  yellow,  anci  when  niDre  dilute 
att;iclcingni;inyiif  the  metals  with  great  energy. 

2.  Pimrm.  :  Used  externallv  to  destroy 
w;irts,  liieinorrlioiits,  &o.  Much  dilnted  it 
has  aettd  on  plutspliatic  calculi  in  the  bladder. 

nitric-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  ^'[^^|-0.  Nitrate  of  nitrile.  Ob- 
tained by  ilec"»nii)osin;»  nitrate  of  silver  with 
diy  chh'riiie  g;is.  It  fnrins  brilliant,  colruir- 
less  crystals,  Imviiij;  the  fniin  of  a  prism  with 
Bix  fiirei} ;  ntelld  a  little  abuve  Ho",  and  boils 
about  4  j°. 

nitric-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  N-j()._,.  Binoxide  of  nitrogen.  Pre- 
pared by  placing  elippin^s  of  copper  in  a 
flask,  pouring  in  nitric  acid  througli  a  funnel, 
and  cidK'Ctiiig  the  g;)S  over  water.  Specitic 
gravity  compared  witli  air=  l"0^9. 

nitric-peroxide,  s. 

Chem. :  NO2  Hypointric  acid.  Fonned  by 
henting  nitrate  of  lead  in  a  retort  connerted 
Willi  a  receiver  surrounded  with  a  freezing 
mixture. 

ni'-tri-cum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  nitrum.] 

tNiruE.] 
Chevi.  :  A  synonym  of  nitrosen. 

ni'-tride,  s.     [Eng,  nitr(ngen):  -ide.] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  nitrogen  with  phos- 
phorus, boron,  silicuu,  and  the  metals,  e.g., 
buroii  idtride,  BN. 

ni-trir-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  Tii?ru»i  =  nitre  ; 
fero  —  to  proiluee,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Beaiing  or  prodiiring  nitre. 

ni-tri-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Nitrift.1  The  net 
or  process  of  lorming  or  converting  into  nitre. 

ni'-tri-iy,  i\t.  &  i.     [Lnt.  nitruvi  =  nitre,  and 

/acio  (ims.s.Tid)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  form  or  convert  into  nitre. 

B.  Iiitixtas.  :  To  become  fonned  or  con- 
verted into  nitre. 

ni'-trile,  s.     [Eng.  nitr(ogen):  -ile  =  -yl] 

Chem.:  A  teiiii  applied  tn  the  cyanides  of 
the  alcohol  rndicaU  regarded  as  compounds  of 
nitrogen  with  acid  radicals. 

ni'-trin,  ».    iFr.] 

Cffm,. :  A  kind  of  nitroglycerine,  patented 

by  Nobel  in  1S06.     (Aiinundalt.) 

ni'-trite,  s.     [Eng.  nitr(ngen):  -Ue,) 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  nitrous  acid, 

nitrite  of  potassium,  <. 

Chem.:  KXOo. 

Bl-trCK  (1),  7're/.  [Nitke.)  Containing  nitre, 
or  a  nitrate, 

nitro-aerial,  a.    Composed  of  nitre  and 


ni-tro-  (2),   ^ref.     [NiTROOEW.l     Containing 
nitnvgen  or  any  of  it^  derivativea. 

nitro-benzene.  s. 

Chmi. :  CgHsNOa-  Nitrn-benzoT.  Nitro- 
lienzid.  An  oily  bodv  prepared  by  gradnuUy 
adding  benz<'ne  to  cold  fuming  nitric  acid,  so 
long  as  it  dissolves,  and  precipititing  witli 
Wiiter.  It  in  R  yellowish  liipiid  with  a  sweet 
taste,  and  an  od"ur  of  1  il  of  bitter  nlmonds  ; 
insoluble  in  water,  bnt  soluble  iti  alcohol  and 
ether:  sp.  gr.  I'S  at  U°,  Much  used  by  per- 
fumers under  the  name  of  oil  of  mii  lane,  an'l 
niannfactured  in  lirge  quantities  for  the  pre- 
paration uf  aniline  and  ita  deriviitives. 

nitro-benzid.  nltro-benzol,  «.    [Ni- 

TBO-BKNZENE  1 

nitro- cellulose,  s.    [Gun-cotton.] 
nitro-coccic,  a.    [Nitro-coccukic.) 


nitro -co  ecu  sic,  a.  Derived  from  nitric 
and  coecusic  aeids. 

NUro-coccusic  acid : 

Chem.  :  C8H..i(NOo)303.  Nttro-coccic  acid. 
An  acid  obtained  by  trentiug  carminii;  aciil 
with  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow 
rhombic  jdates  ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.     It  explodes  wlien  lieat^-d. 

nitro-compounds.  s.  pi 

Chf.m.  :  Conipoitndb  in  which  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  equiva- 
lent quaniity  of  nitryl  (NO^.)  I  thus,  lactic 
acid,  CtHgOs,  becomes  nitro  -  lactic  arid 
C3H5(NOo)(_t3.  The  nltro-cnnijionndsare  nitra- 
niarin,  nitro-tartiiric  acid,  niiro-saccharose. 
benzoic  acid,  nitro-carbolic  acid,  nitro-cou- 
uiaiin,  &c. 

nitro-glycerine,  «. 

Chevi.  :  C3lIr,(O.NO.j).-j.  Glyceric  trinitrate. 
A  heavy,  cidourless,  poisonous  oil  obtained 
by  dissolving  glycerine  in  a  mixture  of  fuining 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  precipitaling 
with  a  large  volume  of  wat^r.  It  hn.s  a  sp. 
gr.  of  1-6.  crystallizes  at-20°,  ia  insoluble  in 
alcohol  but  <lissolves  leadily  in  ether.  By 
percussion,  nitro-^lycerine  explodes  with  fear- 
ful violence.     [Dynamite,  Glyckrine.] 

nitro-hSBmatic,  s.    [Picramic] 

nitro -me  thide,  s. 

Oiem.  (PL):  Cert-ain  compounds  derivable 
fmni  marsh  gas  (hydiie  metliide)  by  tlie  snb- 
stitution  of  one  or  nvre  niolecules  of  nitryl  fur 
an  eqtuvalent  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

nitro -muriatic,  a.    Derived  from  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids. 
iJitro-muriatic  acid :  [Aqoa-reoiaJ. 
nltro-naphthalene,  s. 

Chem. :  Witli  strong  nitric  acid,  naphtha- 
lene yields  three  substitution  proilucts— 
nitio-n;tphthaleiie  CniH7<N()ol,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  sulphur-yellow  prisms,  melting  at 
61°;  diiiitro-naphthalene  C|iiHfi(NOo>._>.  crys- 
tidlizing  in  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  ISii" ; 
and  tritiitro-na|.hth;dene  C|„H5(N(Jjj,  crys- 
t.dlizing  in  pale  yellow  rhombic  tablets,  melt- 
ing at  1'10°. 

nltro-prussides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  O'l):  M-j(XO)Fe"Cy.v  Salts  pro- 
dnred  by  the  aciiou  of  nitric  acid  upon 
feno-cyauides  and  terri-cyanides.  The  best 
known  of  the  series  is  the  nitro-prusside  of 
Sodium,  Nat:(NO)Fe'Cys  +  2H...O,  obtained  V^y 
treating  poiassinm  feri'ocynnide  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  -it  forms  rhombic  ciystaU  of  a 
6|)lendid  ruby  colour,  the  aqueous  solution  of 
wliicit  stiikes  a  beautiful  Aiolet  lint  wiih 
soluble  sulphides,  tlius  nlfording  a  very  deli- 
cate test  for  alkaline  suli>hides. 

ni-tro-bar-ite,  s.    [Pref.  nitro-  (l),  and  Eng. 

barUi:.] 

Mhi.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
octahedrons,  wliirh  on  examination  jirove  to 
consistof  the-l-aiid  -  tetiahedrotis  ;  twins  like 
those  of  spinel.     Colouiless.    Found  in  Chili. 

ni-tro-C£il'-9ite,  t  [Pref.  niiro-  (I),  and 
Bug.  caicHe.] 

Min.:  An  efflorescent  silky  mineral  occur- 
ring in  limestone  caverns,  au'l  on  covered  cal- 
crueons  soils.  Colour,  white ;  taste,  bitter. 
Compos.  :  nitric  adil,  5P-4  ;  lime.  30*7  ;  water, 
9*9  =  100,  eorrespundiug  to  the  furnmla, 
CaONOfl-fllU. 

m'-trd-form,  ».     [Pref.  nitro-  (2),  and  Eng. 

/uT)iii!il).] 

Chem.:  CH(N02)3.  Trinitro- methane.  A 
nitro-methide  prep;ired  by  boiling  triaceto- 
nitrile  with  water  or  alcohol,  evapomtiiig  the 
solution  to  dryness,  anil  decomposing  witli 
concentrated  sulphuric  acitl.  It  crystnlbzes 
in  colourless  cubes,  which  melt  at  15°  to  a 
Colourless  oil  of  powerful  odonr.  It  cannot 
be  distilled,  as  it  explodes  with  violence  when 
heated. 

m'-tro-gen,  s.  [Fr.  nitroq^.ne:  from  Gr. 
virpov  initriin\  and  yev-  (fjen-),  the  base  uf 
^ei'i'du*  (gennao)  =  to  produce]     [Nitre.] 

Chem:  Symbol  N.  Atomic  weight  =  14.  A 
pentad  non-metal  ic  element  forming  four- 
fifths  of  the  atmosphere  and  entering  into  a 
great  varieiy  of  condnnHtions.  It  may  be  ob- 
tainetl  by  burning  phosphorus  uniler  an  in- 
verted l)ell-jar  jdacid  o\'cr  water.  The  residual 
^is,  when  fi-eed  Irorn  phosphoric  peutoxide, 


P'_>Ofi,  is  nitrogen.  Very  pure  nitrogen  may  he 
obtairred  by  |>assing  chhuine  intoasoluliou  of 
amtuonia.  It  is  destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and 
odour,  and  is  incapable  of  sustaining  com- 
bnstiou  or  animal  existence,  though  con- 
t;uiiing  no  positively  poisonous  properties. 
It  is  best  characterized  by  its  negative  pro- 
perties. Nitrogen  acts  in  the  atmosphere 
eliietly  as  a  diluent  to  moderate  the  activity 
of  the  oxygen.  It  has  recently  been  liquefied 
with  the  aid  of  cold  and  a  liigh  pressure.  It  • 
combines  with  oxygen,  thongh  indirectly, 
forming  well-known  compounds.     [Azoie.J 

nitrogen-monoxide,  <.    The  same  as 

Nitrous-oxide  (q.v.). 

ni-tro -ge'-ne-o  US,  o.    [Nitrooenocs.] 

ni-tro^' -en-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  nitrogen;  -ix.) 
To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  nitrogen. 

m  trog -en-ized,  a.  [Niteogenize.]  Con- 
taining nitrogen. 

nitrogenized-foods,  s.  pi 

Chem.:  Foods  Containing  nitrogen  in  com- 
binatiou.     [Food,  II,  1.] 

ni-trog'-en-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  nitrogen;  -ous.) 
Perlaiuing  to  nitrogen  ;  coutaining  nitrogen. 

ni-tro-glau'-ber-ite,  s.  [Pref.  nitro-  (1\ 
and  Eng.  glauberite.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  fibrous  trans- 
lucent niasses,  consisting  of  imperfect  cvystjils. 
An  analysis  >  ielded  :  sodium  sulphate,  »3'90; 
soilium  nitrate,  60*35  ;  water,  5'76;  suggested 
formula,  4XaOS03-H6NaON05+6UO. 

ni-tr6-m^-ne'-§ite,  s.  [Pref.  nttro-  O).  &nd 

Eng.  magneaite.] 

Min. :  A  white,  bitter,  efflorescent  mineral, 
found  associated  with  Nitrocalcite  (q.v.),  in 
limestone  caves.  Compos,  :  when  pure,  nitrio 
acid,  72'3;  magnesia,  27*7=100. 

m-trom'-e-ter,  a.  [Lat,  ni'mm  =  nitre,  and 
Gr.  ^irpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  quality  or  value  of 
nitre. 

ni-trd-phcn'-a-mate,  s.     [Eng.  nUrophtn- 
amiic);  -ate.] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  nitrophenamic-acid. 

ni-trd-phe-nam'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  nitrO'  (2); 
Eng.  Then(ic) :  am{ntouia),  and  RUff.  -ic]  De- 
rived froui  or  coutaining  uitro-pheuic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

nitropbenamic-acid,  $. 

Chem.  :  C1CH1.2N4O6  =  Ci2Hin<N02)2N203- 
Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide 
on  dinitrophenic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
brown  hexagonal  needles,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forndng  a  dark 
red  solution,  which  soon  decomposes.  With 
potash  it  yields  the  salt,  Ci2HiiKCN02)2N202, 
which  crystallizes  in  red  nodules  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol 

ni-tropb'-tha-lene,  s.   [Pref.  nitn-  (S).  and 

{im)phtliahne.] 

Chem.:  C8H7(NOi;).  A  crystalline  body 
produced  by  the  action  of  potiish  on  nitro- 
nai'hthalene.  It  forms  long  yellowish  needles, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  S'duble  in  hot  alcoliol, 
in  ether,  and  in  coal  oil.  It  melts  at  48*, 
begins  to  boil  at280°,and  distils  over  between 
300"  and  320*. 

ni'-trose,  a.  [Lat.  nitrosus,  from  nJtnim  s 
nitre.]  Containing  nitre ;  pertaining  to  uitre; 
nitrous. 

ni-trds-o-,  pre/.    [Nitrosvl.] 

nitroso -compounds,  s.  pL 

Cltt-m. :  Compounds  in  which  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  eqniva- 
leiitquantity  of  nitrosyl  (NO);  thus  malonio 
acid,  C,H404,  becomes  nitroso-malonic  acid, 
C;iH;({NO)04.  Tlie  nitroso-coTii pounds  are, 
nitros-ethyliu,  nitroso-naphtlialeue,  nitroso- 
sulphates,  &c. 

nl-tro-Stil'-bic,  a.  [Pref.  wtiro-  (2);  Eng. 
stUh{e)ie),  and  sulf.  -ic]  Derived  from  orcou- 
taining  nitrous  acid  and  stilbeue. 

nitrostilbio-acid,  s. 

Chrrti. :  CnHy(N02)04.  An  acid  formed  by 
the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  atilbene. 
It  is  a  yellowish  powder,  nearly  iiisoluble  in 
water,  bnt  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


fite,  f4t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt* 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cfib,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rAle,  fiill ;  try,  Si^rian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


nltrosulphalio— Nobill 
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■i-trd-sul'ph&l'-ic,  a.  [i'lt-f.  niirv  (•^): 
Eiig.  suli'hi'iOi  {crystyil,  and  surf.  -ic.J  Cuii- 
t&iiiing  uitruus  and  sulpliuric  actds. 

nltrosulphalio-acld,  & 

Chrm. :  Laurent's  name  for  the  compound 
803(NO-)ll»  which  he  .snppttsed  to  constitute 
the  cT>:iUil3  of  tliti  sulpliuric-acid  dumber. 

n-tro-siil-pliar'-io,  a.  [Pref.  nitro-  (2),  and 
Eu-^.  sulpliuric]    (ttee  etym.  uud  compoaud.) 

nltrosnlphnrlo-add,  *. 

Cheni. :  lioSO;{  (N0>>  Does  not  exist  In 
the  fre«  stale,  Imt  kuowu  in  eoinMnation  in 
nitro-sulphaUjnf  pdtiujli  =  K^.SUj(NO)-j,  wIiilIi 
Is  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  nitric  oxide 
aDd  Hulplinrou.s  anhydride  on  caustic  potush. 

ni-tros'-yl,  s.    [Eng.  nitro(u)s ;  -yt.] 

Cltrm.  :  (NO).  Azotyl ;  the  uameof  nitric 
oxide  ill  cuiubination. 

ni-tro-the'-ine,  s.  [Pref.  nilro-,  and  Eng. 
theine.]    lC'HOLh:sTitopaANE.) 

ni-trotis,  a.  (Lat.  nitrosus,  from  nitntm  = 
nitre  ;  Fr.  nilrtux;  Sp.,  Port.,  A:  Ital.  nitroso.] 

nitrous-acld,  s.    [Nitrous-anoydbide.] 

nitrous-anliydride,  s. 

Chem. :  X'^Oi, ;  Nitrous  acid.  Prepared  by 
mixirv;  four  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  with  one 
volume  of  oxy^^en,  and  exposing  to  a  teni- 
penture  of  -17*.  It  condenses  to  a  tliin 
sreen  liquid,  ita  vapour  being-  orange-red.  It 
Is  decomposed  Iiy  water  into  nitric  acid  and 
nitric  oxide,  hence  it  cannot  combine  directly 
with  raetaltie  i>xides. 

Ditrous-ether,  s. 

1.  Ciitm. :  C-jIIsNOa  Obtained  by  passing 
the  vapnur  of  nitrous  acid  into  alcnliol  mixed 
witli  Wiiter.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  volatile  pro- 
duct, possessing  an  agreeable  odour  of  apples. 
Boils  at  lU',  ;ind  has  a  gravity  of  -1)47.  It  is 
the  active  agent  in  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  of 
pliannacy. 

2.  Pharm. :  Nitrous  ether,  popularly  known 
AS  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  is  used  as  a  diapho- 
retic in  dropsy  and  slight  fevei-s.  It  i»  also 
refrigerant. 

nltroos-oxide,  & 

Chcm. :  NoO.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen  ;  laugh- 
ing  gas.  Prepared  by  heating  solid  nitiute  of 
annnmiia  in  a  fVisk  and  collecting  the  gas 
evolved  over  v/;irm  water.  It  is  a  colnurless 
gas,  without  smell,  of  a  distinctly  sweet  taste, 
ftud  is  remarkable  for  its  intoxicating  power 
Qpon  the  animal  system.  The  elfect  id  tran- 
sient.    It  is  used  iu  dental  surgery. 

id-trox'-in,  ni-trdsc'-yl,  s.    t^'TRVL] 

ni'trdx-S^-niiph'-tha  late,  «.     [Eng.   nl- 
troTynapfithttl{i<:):  -ate'] 
Cltem. :  A  salt  of  nitroxynaphthalic  acid, 

ai-tr^K-j^-n&ph-th&l -XC,  a,  [Pref.  nitrio-); 
Kng,  OTij(>n:'i};  naphth  I  Kill''),  and  sull".  -ic.  j 
i/eiiv.-d  fron)  or  containing  nitro-naidhalene 
and  uxygeti. 

nitroxynaphthalic  ~acid»  s, 

Chem. :  CioHjiNO.-i  =  C]oH!i(NO..)0.  An  acid 
pro<luced  1>y  the  oxidation  of  hitr-t-nnplitlia- 
lene.  It  crystallizes  in  needle-shaped  crystals 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  soluUle  iu  uatt-r, 
alcohol,  and  acetic  aciJ,  melts  at  lOD',  and  is 
not  volatile.  It  is  a  weak  add,  but  forms 
very  soluble  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkalis. 

ni'-trj^,  a.  {Rng.  nitrie);  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
nitie ;  producing  nitro;  nitrous. 

"  WhiUT  my  tliviitocoiifliiM,  vfhownUrj/  wind 
HltftU  crual  tlio  Binliliy  iiihe."        Uau  :  TrioUt,  IL 

ni-tryl,*.     [Ewz.  nUriic) ;  -yl] 

Chem  :  (NOn).  Nitroxin.  nltroxyl.  The 
nam  ■  of  n.'tric  peroxide  in  combination. 

nit-ta.  nAt'-ta»  ».  fA  Weit  African  woixl.] 
(See  etyni  and  compound.) 

ttltta-treo,  s. 

Jlol.  :  1  ^r/.^u  ({fricana. 

idt'-tor,  ».  (Eng.  Hit:  -er.j  An  insect  that 
deposits  nits  on  horses. 

•nir-tI-1^,1//!'.    (Eng.  nt7(i/(l) ;-/[/,]    Ixinsily. 
*•  He  wa«  n  utnn  iiUiUy  iicedy.  mid  tliorofor*  ul^oii- 

•lllt-t*(l).a.  {Eng.nit,--v.]  Abounding  with 
nits;  lousy.    {HtnJuTiaon:  /'oe/os/er,  lil.  1.) 


•nif-tj^  (2),  ■XLlt-tlo,  o,  (Uit.  nxtidu8  = 
shining;  iit^;o=to  shiue.]  tihiuing,  spruce^ 
elegant,  neat, 

*'  0  cJappcT.  rvTB,  complete.  «wnt  mttu  yonth," 

MurttQH  :  ixittres.  in.  tlSV»). 

nitzsQh'-i-a,  s.    (Named  after  Prof.  Nitzsch  of 

Lialle,  whu'.studied  the  Ain>idura,  &,c.] 

1.  ISot. :  A  genus  of  Diatotnaeeie, 

2.  Entnm.:  A  genus  of  Anoplura.  Sitzschia 
LiinruLstvrL  is  the  Louse  of  the  CoiumouSwilt. 

3.  Zool, :  A  genus  of  Annulato. 

•  ni'-val,  a.     ILat.  nivalis,  from  nix  (genit 

wifia/=:.snOW.J 

1.  Onl.  Lang. :  Abounding  with  snow  ;  cov- 
ered with  snow  ;  suowy. 

2.  Sot.:  Growing  near  snow,  or  appearing 
whilQ  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

•  niv'-e-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  nhfeus,  from  nix  (genit. 
uiy(^)  =  suow.]  Resembling  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  snow  ;  snowy. 

utlierwHys  i)re«tiita  R  |)ure  Lnd  nit>eotu 
I  ;    Vulffttr  Errourt.  Lik.  ^  i.,  (.\i.  xii. 

ni-vose',  s.  [Fr.  =  snowy,  from  Lat.  nirosus, 
iroiu  Jitr  (genit.  7iU(.'i)  =snuw.)  The  name 
adopteil  in  Oct^iber,  1793,  by  tin?  French  Con- 
ventiou  for  the  fourth  luuntli  of  the  republican 
year.  It  commenced  on  December  21,  and 
was  the  first  winier  month. 

nix,  nix'-ie,  s.  [Nick  (l),  s.]  A  water-spirit, 
good  or  bad. 

ni'Zlm',  8.  [Hind.  &  .\rab.,  from  Arab. 
)iazaiiui=.Xo  govern.!  More  luUy  Nlzavi-al- 
mulk^the  governor  of  the  state,  tlie  title 
assumed  by  Azof  Jali,  ruler  of  Hyderabad  in 
the  Deccan,  in  1710,  and  since  that  tiiue 
adopted  by  his  successors. 

•  ni'-zy,  s.    [NisEv.j 

no,  adv.  &  5.  r.\.S.  nd,  niJ  =  never,  no,  from 
r.e=  not  and  a  =  ever.  A.S.  ne  is  cogn,  with 
O.  H.  Ger.  ni;  M.  II.  Ger.  ne ;  Goth,  vi; 
Rus.s.  ne;  Ir.,  Gaul.,  &  \Vel.  vi;  Lat.  ne  (in 
non?«);  Sansc.  jui  =  not,  and  appeal's  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  initial  letter;  of  itever,  naught, 
none,  7ieitlier,  nay,  nor,  kc] 
A.  As  adverb: 

1.  A  word  of  denial,  contradiction,  or  re- 
fusal exptessing  a  negative  ;  the  negative  i)ar- 
ticle,  equi\alent  to  )iay.  and  opposed  to  yes  or 
yea.  In  Mid.  English  tlnre  was  a  clear  dis- 
tinctioji  between  no  and  7MO/,the  former  l>erng 
the  stronger  and  more  emi)hatie  form.  [Nav.J 
A'o  was  used  in  atiswer  1o  questions  involving 
a  negative  expression,  run/  in  answer  to  simple 
qnisti'>ns.  Tims,  Will  jie  come?  would  be 
proi)eily  answered  by  nay;  but.  Will  he  not 
come?  \>y  iio. 

2.  No  is  used  to  strengthen  or  emphasize  a 
negation  or  refusal :  as, 

(1)  With  another  negative. 


(2)  Wlien  it  follows  an  alllrmative  proposi- 
tion :  as, 

•■  To  wtiom  we  pnve  rAnco  by  Bubjcctloo,  no,  not  (or 
an  hour. "— (/u/'f/iu'ia  li.  a. 

(3)  When  it  Introduces  aa  amplification  of 
a  previous  negation. 

"  *  Tlie  (Icvil  hliiKiuH  could  n'lt  jironoonce  a  tltt« 
Mure  li'it<-liil  to  nihil-  enr.' 
'  A'o.  HUT  tiium  fanrtul.' "     S'mkaap. :  Mavdrth,  T.  T. 

(4)  To  stryngtliL'U  n  following  negative, 

"  Xo.  nut  t)i«  l>ow  wlilcli  Bu  ndiirrm  Ihv  %k\et, 
8u  iflurluus  i«  or  bi>a"t<i  •"  mnny  dyp»." 

iVa/li-r:  On  'i  O'eda  <if  IHoart  Cotnurt, 

3.  No  Is  u^ed  ns  e<|uivnlent  for  not,  when 
Btamling  ns  the  correhitire  of  tnhetlttr  or  (/. 

"I»  ■he  woOded  ur  no  >"~Sfiaketi^. :  Love  a  Labour' t 
Lott,  II. 

B.  A$  snhstaixtive : 

1.  The  word  of  denial  or  refusal ;  a  denial, 
a  refusal. 

"Iu  nuMt  y*M  Mid  honpit  krrwy  wo«." 

Mai^M/j.  :  lAtvf*  httfjur't  l.ini.  v.  % 

2.  A  person  who  vnte^  in  llie  i.cgaiivo;  a 
negative  vote ;  as,  The  nves  liave  it. 

no,  n.  A  adv.    [A  shortened  form  of  jioiie  (q.v.).] 
A>  As  tiilj.  :  Noni'.  not  jitiy,  rmt  one. 


B.  Aa  ndv.  :  Not  at  all;  not  In  any  degice  ; 

In  no  lespeet;  not.    (Willi  enmixiriiiivcA,  its 
no  more,  no  longer,  ito  h-.ss,  Ac.,  or  with  other.) 
II  J^o  end  :  An  Indt'llnitety  ^Teal  number  or 
quantity  :  as,  Uu  has  mi  eiut  of  money. 


No-a-chi-an,  a.  [Ivclea.  Lat  Ao-cAk*, 
from  lieb.  n:  (N'>ach)  =  "Soah,]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  )>atnari-li  Noali,  or  his 
times  :  ua,  the  Huudiian  Deluge. 

N6-dch'-i-dse,  ».  pL  [Eieks.  L-it.  yoncV 
(ua);  l^u  b-ui.  pt.  adj.  sitlf.  •tU/K.]  The  im- 
mediate tribes  or  families  desL-euded  from 
bhciu,  Ham,  or  Juphel. 

No'-Ah,  $.  [Heb.  V'^  iSoach) ;  Or.  Ni*  (*VofX] 
Sirript.  Biitg. ;  The  tenth  male  In  descent 
from  Adam,  in  tlie  line  of  iieth ;  he  wti8  the 
sou  of  Liiiiiech,  iind  the  giundbuii  of  Slethu- 
selah.  He  received  the  divine  conmiand  to 
build  an  ark,  in  whii-h  he  and  his  luiuily 
escaped  the  Deluge  (Gen,  v.  2i»-ix.  2l».) 

Noah's  arlc,  s. 

1.  A  child's  t')v,  in  shape  like  the  conven- 
tional aik  of  N'tali,  and  containing  wooden 
tlgures  of  animals  and  men. 

"  Wooden  suldters.  (ur  limtniice  or  the  bmtA  In  k 
Ji'o  ih  t  iirk  liHVo  *i  Teni  re^miMiUtO'  .  .  .  tu  ft<ilJlen 
•Jjtl  i)4eivtU."—rgfor  ■  Larly  //Ul.  Jiaidtin't,Kh.  vL 

2.  A  long,  cioscly-butt'ined  overei>at.  So 
named  by  i'unch,  fiom  tlie  similarity  tt  ex- 
hibits to  tlie  wuiwleu  ligures  iu  a  cliild'e  loy 
ark.     {Slang  Diet.) 

nob  (1).  $.    [A  shortened  form  of  itno&<q.v.X3 

I.  Oidiuary  Language: 

1.  A  knob. 

2.  A  head.    {Slang.) 

■•Who  got  &  Mo'-dy  nob  (or  pUylnj  spy."— Ivtton: 
MU  NueH.  hW.  tlL.ch.  vUl. 

II.  Oribt. :  The  ]tlate  under  the  swing-bed 
for  the  fiead  of  an  elevating  screw. 

TI  One /or  his  hofi: 

1.  A  blow  on  the  head  In  a  tight  or  boxing- 
match. 

2.  In  ciibbnge  a  point  seored  for  holding 
the  knave  oi  the  suit  turned  up. 

nob  (?),  «.  [A  shortened  form  of  nobleman 
(q.v.).  J    A  ineinbor  of  the  aristocraey  ;  a  swelL 

■■'riir  hlgli  nrlncliitc  thnt  Niitiiri,-B  «'.A.  frit  *ith 
Naturv'i  uob«.'  —OiKKttit :  J/urtm  i'>. uo/rwif,  cU.  vUL 

nob  (3),  $.    [Knobstick.] 

ndb'-W-lJ^.  adv.  [Eng.  nohhy,  -ly.]  In  a 
nobity  manner;  showily,  gramily,    (Jilang.) 

nob'-blo  (1),  v.t.    [XoB(i).  5.) 

1.  To  hit  on  the  head,  to  stun. 

2.  To  lame  or  otherwise  injure  a  horse,  80 
that  it  may  be  unable  to  ruu  for  a  raeeu 
{Hacijtg  aiung.) 

nob'-ble  (2).  v.t.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
nah.]  To  steal ;  to  get  possession  of  dis- 
honestly. 

"  ,V'»6''/(>i7  her  inoii*-?  fnr  the  lusfiuty  o[  th«  (kmilr.* 
—  r/iuvur,,,/:  A;,w..<j'ileM.  clt.  Ixxvd. 

nob'-bler  (1),  nob-lcr,  s.  [Eng.  nobbl{e} 
CD;  -tr.) 

1.  A  blow  on  tlie  head  ;  a  finishing  stroke. 

2.  A  dram  of  spirits.    {Australian.) 

nob'-bler  (2).  s.  [Eng.  nnbbl{e)  (2):  •«-.]  A 
tniinble-rigger':*  courelcrMtu.    {Slniig.) 

ndb'-bi^,  a.  {V.nfi.  nnh  {2) ;  -y.)  Grand,  awell, 
showy,  smart,  elegant.    tS/ou*;.) 

■'Till-  n-b''i-it  w«y  o(  kco|ilU£  It  (lUlcL'—DieJcenit 
Bleak  lloum.  ch.  Uv. 

nob'-I-le  drfic  -i-ikm  (o  as  sb),  s.  [Lat.] 
.SooM  luiw :  The  p^wer  i>f  the  l^ourt  of 
Session  in  queslinus  of  equity  whi-ndiy  it  In- 
terposes (o  modify  or  id>aie  the  ligour  of  the 
law,  iuid  to  a  I'l'it.iin  extent  to  give  aid  where 
no  ri-nie<ly  euuld  be  had  iu  a  uouit  confined  to 
strict  law. 

N6b'-MI,s.  [See  def.l  Leopold  XoblM.  an 
It.alian     physicist     (17S4-lS.t6.)     (See    com- 

I'ounils.) 

NoblU'8  ooloured-rlngs, «.  pi 

Optirs  it  I'.lti't. :  A  Ht nts  I'f  copi»er  rlngt 
nllernateh'  dark  nnd  li^hl,  pioiUiced  by 
placlii;;  u  drop  of  nrft.ilu  <d  copper  on  n  silver 
Jiliile  ami  tomhing  the  middle  of  the  dr<>p 
with  n  piece  of  zinc.  They  «oniowljat  ro- 
seml'le  Niwton*s  tiiigt  (q.v.), 

NobUl's  thormopUo  or  thormo- 
olootrlo  battery,  <■ 

K'rft.  :  A  tlnTitio-rlretrb*  bftttrry  having  a 
lnr;:p  nnmli-r  or  rbtiH-iim  in  n  viTy  Mnnll 
Hpiire.       I  lii'V  (lie  ffUiied  bv  n  terieN  tif  CoUpli-S 

(if  biMmuthunduntiinony,  ITtiktuio-KLiUTHtc.] 


b^.  h6^:  p6Ut.  Jd^i:  cat,  voU.  chorus.  9hln,  benph;  go.  ^om;  thin.  %hlB;  sin.  a^;  expect,  X«nopbon.  eylat.    -Uk^ 
-tlan  -  Bh^Mi*    -tlon,  -elon  -  abi>n ;  -(Ion,  -^on  -  .^ibun.    -oloiu,  -tlouB,  -cloue  ^  ebOs.   -ble^  -die.  4o.  =£  b^l.  dpu 
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nobili  ary — n  o  ctambull<3m 


BO-bfl'-f-a-ry,    $.     &    a.      [¥t.     nalnlUiire.] 

A.  As  mbst. :  A  history  of  noble  fomilies. 

B,  As  ndj, :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nobility : 
as,  a  nobiliary  rolL    (Fitzedivard  Hall.) 

•nd-bU'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  vohHia  =  nnhU  ; 
facin  (pa'^s.  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  make  uolile  ; 
to  noliilitjite. 

•  no-bil'-i-tate,  vA.  [T.at.  nobilitntm,  pa.  par. 
of  nobililo  =  ta  make  noble;  wbilis  =  Qob\e 
(q.v.).]    To  make  noble  ;  to  ennoble. 

"To  nnbHi'ate  and  ni^ke  It  nn.re  houoarable.'* — 
BoUiished  :  Ditcri/it.  o/Britaine,  ch.  xi. 

•  no-bU-I-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Nobilitate.]  The 
act  of  enii')l«lii)g  or  making  noble ;  the  state 
of  being  ennobled. 

"nie  perfect  ion.  nobiUtation,  anrt  salvntlon  of  the 
ioulaof  ijieii,"— J/ore:  Antidote  against  Idolatry, t:h.  iL 

BO-bil'-X-ty,  s.  [0.  Fr.  noblUte,  nobilUrt; 
from  Lat.  nobiHtatem,,  accus.  of  nobUitas; 
from  jwbilis  =  noble  ;  Ital.  nobiUta.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  noble  ;  that 
elevation  of  sonl  which  comprehends  courage, 
generosity,  magnanimity,  and  contempt  of  all 
that  is  mi'an  or  dislimiourable ;  nobleness  of 
mind;  high  principles. 

"  He  htiil  fuiiiid,  oil  the  other  hand.  In  the  huts  of 
the  iH-wrest,  true  notiUity  of  no\x\."~Macaulay :  Hist. 
£>,g..  ch.il 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  of  noble 
birth  or  rank  ;  that  dignity  or  di.stiu'tion  of 
rank  in  civil  society  which  a  person  d-^rives 
by  descent  from  noble  ancestors,  antiquity 
of  family,  or  from  a  title  cnnftrred  upon  him 
by  the  sovereign  ;  distinction  by  rank,  station, 
or  title  ;  nobh-ness  of  birth  or  family. 

••  Know  tliia,  my  lord,  nohi'ity  of  blood 
In  buta^litti^iiiigand  f^iIlaoiuiTs  eor>d.'* 

Dryd«n :   »'{fe  qf  liath'»  Tale.  884. 

3.  Those  persons  collectively  who  are  of 
noble  rank;  tlie  collective  body  of  noble  or 
titled  persons  in  a  state  ;  the  jieeiage  :  as,  the 
English  nobility,  the  French  nobilitif^  &c.  In 
Great  Britain  tiiere  are  five  ranks  or  degrees 
of  nobility,  viz.,  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  vis- 
Counts,  and  barons.  Titles,  or  patents  of 
nobility,  can  only  be  conferred  by  the  sov- 
ereign, and  are  liereditary  except  in  isolated 
cases  where  life  peerages  are  created.  Mem- 
bers of  the  peerage  of  England,  of  Great 
Britiin,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  an 
hereditary    seat    Id    the    House    of    Lords. 

[LORD(l),  td).] 

"Exchisive  of  their  capacity  as  hereditary  coancll- 
lorB  of  tht'  crown,  a  noblciuaD,  Id  cnsvn  of  trenson  or 
felony,  chall  Iw  tried  by  hia  pet-ra.  This  prlvik-L-e  does 
not  extend  to  blaliopa.  Peerrssea.  eitiier  in  their  own 
right  or  by  marriage,  are  by  eUtute  entitled  to  be 
tried  before  the  ^anie  Judicature  as  peera  of  the  realm. 
A  peer  or  lucres*  cannot  be  arrested  in  civil  cases.  A 
peer  sittlni;  in  jndument  gives  not  his  verdict  upon 
oath,  but  up<jn  hia  honour :  he  answers  also  to  bills  in 
chancery  u|>on  his  honour,  and  not  ui>on  bis  onth ; 
but  when  he  is  eiaitiiiifd  as  a  witness  either  Id  civil 
or  criminal  cuses  he  must  he  sworn,  A  j>eer  cainint 
lose  hts  nobilUy  but  by  death  or  attainder,  and  he  cim- 
not  be  degrailed  hnt  by  act  of  parlLameuL"— A^cA;- 
gtone  ;  Cu>n}nent..  bk.  L,  ch.  12, 

•no'-blo,  V.t.  (Noble,  a.]  To  make  noble; 
to  ennoble.     (Surrey;  Virgil;  .^iieidii.) 

no'-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nobilis  (for 
(pio^(7(5)  =  well-known,  notable,  noble;  from 
gno-  the  base  of  nosco  (for  gnosco)  =  to  know 
(q.v.);  Ital.  nobile;  Sp.  noble;  Port,  nobre.] 

A.  As  atijective: 

L  Ordinary  Languagt: 

1.  High  in  excellence  or  worth  ;  applied  to 
persons  or  things  ;  characterized  by  nobility 
of  mind  or  sentiment ;  magnanimous,  lionour- 
able,  worthy,  <lignitied  ;  above  all  that  is  mean 
4H  dishcmouiable. 

"The  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Jarobit«  .  .  .  were  of 
a  nobler  cliaracter."— .Vucan/aj/ ;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xlL 

2.  Choice,  excellent ;  of  a  choice  class  or 
kind. 

"  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vKne.'— Jeremiah  11.  SL 

3.  Of  high  rank,  station,  or  dignity ;  of 
ancient  or  eminent  lineage  ;  pei'taiiiing  to  tlie 
nobility  :  as,  Tio6/e  birth,  a  noble  family. 

4.  Magnificent,  stately,  splendid,  grand  : 
as,  a  noble  mansion. 

•  5.  Free,  generous,  liberal,  ingenuous. 


•6.  Great,  prodigious. 


IL  Min.:   Excellent;   pure  in  tlie  highest 
degree  :  as,  a  nnble  ojial ;  Twble  tourmaline,  &c 
S.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ord.  lAing.:  One  of  noble  birth  or  family ; 


one  of  rank  above  a  commoner  ;  a  noblem.in, 
a  peer.   Frequently  iu  the  ]tluial,  the  nobility. 

"The  fiob'es  hath  he  fined 
Fbranclentqnarrels."      Shaktgp.:  Sic/iard  11^  it  L 
IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Entnin. :  Linnieua  placed  the  Swallow- 
tailed  Papilionidae  at  the  h^^ad  of  the  order 
Lepidnptt'ra,  and  called  them  Nobih's  (Nobles), 
naming  them  after  the  heroes  of  Greece  and 
Troy. 

2.  Numis, :  A  gold  coin  Btrack  by  Edward 
IIL,  and  originally  of  the  value  of  6s.  8d.  In 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VL  and  Edward  IV.,  the 
value  of  the  noble  having  risen  to  10s.,  another 
gidd  coin  of  the  same  value  as  the  original 
nol^le  was  issued  called  an  angel  (q.v.)  IJalf- 
nobles  and  quarter-nobles  were  also  current. 
**  Iu  a  puke  nobles  all  untfild." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  8,778. 

*  IT  Noble  parts  of  the  body :  A  name  given 
by  some  anatomists  to  the  \ital  jtarts  :  as,  the 
heart,  liver,  I'uigs,  brain,  &c. 

noble -liverwort,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Hep"!iai  triloba:  [Hepatica];  (2) 
[Liverwort,  ^  (2).] 

noble -metals,  s.  pL  A  term  applied  to 
the  metals  gold,  silver,  platinum,  rhodium, 
iridium,  osmium,  and  mercury,  which  can  be 
separated  from  oxygen  by  heat  alone. 

noble-minded,  a.  Having  a  noble  mind ; 
magnanimous,  liigh-souleU. 

noble-opal,  s.    [Precioos-opal.) 

noble -spirited,  a.  Noble-minded,  mag- 
nanimous. 

no'-ble,  «.  [Ftsmi.  doubtful.]  A  popular 
name  of  Aspidophoi^us  enropwiis,  a  British 
fish  ;  called  also  Armed  Bullhead,  Lyrie,  Sea- 
poacher,  Pluck,  P"»gge. 

no'-ble-man.  s.  [Eng.  noble,a.r)d  ttuiti,]  One 
of  the  uobihty  ;  a  noble,  a  peer. 

■■  If  1  blush. 
It  U  to  see  a  nobleman  want  inanners.* 

iihuketp. :  Henry  VlII^  ML  %. 

no'-ble-ness,  «.    lEng.  Twble;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  noble  ;  high 
ex(elhMice  or  worth;  nobility  of  character; 
elevation  of  mind  ;  magnanimity. 

**  Tnie  nobleneu  would 
Learu  blm  forbearance  frum  bo  (mil  a  wronE." 

filuiKeap.  :  /itchurd  II.,  iv,  L 

2.  Nobility  of  birth  or  family;  distiuction 
by  birtli ;  distinguished  rank, 

"  ltletlioU)^ht  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 

A  ro3al  noblenets."  Shaketp.  ■  /.ear,  T,  ^ 

3.  Magnificence,  stateliuesS|  grandeur. 
nob'-ler,  s.    [Nobdleb,  (IX] 
*n6-blesse',  *  no-bll-esse,  *no-bless,  ». 

[Fr.  noblesse.] 

1.  Nobility;  highexcellenceorworth;  mag- 
nanimity. 

"  Fair  hranch  of  nobl-u,  flower  of  chivalry. 
That  with  your  wurtb  the  ^orlil  aiuazea  maka** 

Spenxer     P.  ^..  I.  viii,  28. 

2.  Pignity,  greatness ;  nobility  of  rank  or 
family. 

**Tbou  whose  n6bte*%e  keeps  one  stntiire  still 
And  one  true  poature."    Ben  Jonton  :  K pig  ram  101 

3.  Noblemen  collectively ;  the  nobility,  the 
nobles. 

"  Brave  actions,  which  the  nobJexs  of  France  wonld 
never  autfer  iu  their  peasants. *—^yJe/i.    {T<Mid.) 

no'-ble- WO -man,  s.  [Eng.  noh/e,  and  woman,] 
A  female  of  noble  rank  ;  a  peeress. 

•no'-bley,  *no-blay,  *no-blye,5.    [O.Fr.] 

1.  Nobleuess,  honour,  dignity,  high  distinc- 
tion. 

"  And  with  greta  noblay  tllle  London  blm  led." 

JioberC  tU  Brunnet  p.  M. 

2.  The  nobles,  the  nobibty. 

3.  Noble  actions. 

"  Vorto  telle  al  the  nobly  f  that  ther  w»e  y-da 

liobert  of  Oloucejiter,  pt  IW. 

no'-blj^,    •no-biUly,    *no-blyche,  adv. 

[Eng.  nofKl^):  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  noble  manner ;  with  greatness  or 
nobility  of  soul  or  character  ;  magnanimously, 
heroically. 

'*  Robert  of  Tboruham  K-xre  him  ttobiUy," 

Robi-rt  .(«  Briinne,  p.  164. 

2.  Of  noble  or  illustrious  extraction  or  de- 
scent ;  illustriously. 

3.  Magnificently,  grandly,  splendidly. 

"  Whereon  the.£gean  alioie  a  city  stinds 
Built  nobly."  MUtm     I',  li  ,  Iv.  2S9, 


4.  With  honour  and  distinct  ion  ;  honouraUf. 

"Oadery  out  and  borye  noblyche  yuou  there." 

Robtrt  of  Gloucmter,  p.  tl& 

no'-bod-j^,  ».    lEng.  no,  a.,  and  body,] 
h  Lit. :  No  one,  no  person,  not  any  one. 
2,  Fig. :  A  person  of  no  Importance,  worth, 
or  consideration. 

"Hia  wife  wa»  the  daughter  o(  Anofradv."— /brrvUl 
Life  of  Cicen/,  IL  23. 

nSb'-stick,  i,    (Knobstick.) 

no'-cake,  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  Indian  nnohik=, 
meal.)  A  North  American  Indian  dish  made 
by  mixing  ftounded  parched  maize  with  water 
into  a  paste, 

*  nd'-9en5e,  s.    [Nocent.!   Guilt. 

"Innocence  miL'lit  speed  no  worae  than  fMc«llML*W 
Adanu:   Workt,  i,  212. 

*  nd'-^entt  a.  &  8.     [Lat.  nocejis,   pr.  par.  of 

noceo  ^  to  liurt.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Huilful,  harmful,  noxious;  causing ^oit 
or  harm  ;  mischievous. 

2,  Gtiilty,  criminaL 

"  iVoivnt,  not  innocent  he  ta  that  seeketh  to  defae". 
By  word  the  tliiui*,  that  ha  by  deed  had  taugiit  mea 
to  imbrace."  fo  • :  Martyrt,  i\  an,  col,  2. 

B.  Assnbst.:  One  who  is  guilty  or  criminal; 
A  criminal,  * 

*■  If  the  advantage  to  the  Catholic  Church  wer« 
grertUT  by  taking  away  smne  iiiuygeuta  together  with 
many  nocentt." —State  Trialt.  1606 ;  Uunpowder  Plot. 

*  n6'-9ent-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  nocent ; -ly.]  In 
a  hurtful  or  injurious  manner;  hurtfully,  in- 
juriously. 

nd'-9er-ite,  «.  [Named  by  Scacchi  from 
Noeera,  Italy  ;  sutT.  -iteiMin,);  Ital.  nocerina.] 
Miiu  .*  A  mineral  occurring  in  white  acicular 
crj'stals  in  volcanic  bombs,  disti  ibuted  thrnugh 
a  tutf.  Crystallization,  rhombohedraL  Com- 
pos. :  a  double  fluoride  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium. Found  associated  with  fluorspar, 
hornblende(?),  and  microsomnite(?). 

*  nocht,  J.    [NonoHT.]    Nothing.    {Scotch.} 

•no'-yive,  a,  {hat.  nocivus;  from  notxo  =  to 
hurt,]    Hurtful,  harmful,  injurious. 

"  Becanae  a  trope  or  flgTiratlve  speech  Is  nocive  soma- 
where,  but  not  everywhere." — Fox:  Martyrs;  OUput, 
about  Hacranienta. 

nSck,  *nocke,  *nokko,  s.    [Theolderform 

of  notch  (q.v.);  O.Dnt.  nocfc  =  anoteh  ;  O.Sw. 
nocla;  Sw.  diaL  nokke,  nokk ;  cf.  Dan.  nok=. 
a  pin,  a  peg;  Icel.  AnoH'i  =  a  small  metal 
hook  on  a  distaff;  O.  ItaL  nocca  =■  the  nock 
or  notch  of  a  bow.) 

*I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  nntch,  a  slit,  a  nick  ;  specif.,  the  notch 
of  an  arrow,  or  of  a  bow  ^vliere  the  string  is 
fastened. 

*■  The  nocke  of  the  shaft  Is  diversely  made,  for  lom* 
be  great  and  t\ill.''—Atcham:  Toxophilua,  bk.  li. 

2.  The  fundament.     [Nockandbo.] 

"  But  when  the  date  of  nock  waa  out 
Offdropt  the  aympathetiok  auout. 

BiUler :   Oudi^roM,  t  L 

n.  Naut. :  The  npper  front  corner  of  a  foui 
cornered  fore-and-aft  sail;  such  as  a  spanker, 
a  tr>'saiL    Also  called  the  tliroat. 

nock-earlng,  & 

Naut. :  The  rope  which  fastens  the  nock  of 
the  sail. 

nock,  *nocke,  v.t,    [Nock,  s.] 

1.  To  cut  or  mark  with  a  notch  or  nock ;  to 
notch. 

*•  Jfocked  and  feathered  aright  * 

/iotnnunt  of  the  Mott. 

2.  To  place  or  fit  into  the  nock  or  notch  5 
to  string,  as  a  bow. 

"  Then  tooke  he  up  his  bow 
And  nocked  bis  shaft." 

•  Chapman :  BiTmer  ;  Iliad  Ir. 

*nock-iin'-dr6,s.  [Etym. doubtful;  cf.  Noc«. 
I.  2,]  The  seat,  the  body.  {UzeU:  Habelais, 
p.  194.) 

nocked,  pa,  par.  or  o.    (Nock,  v,]    Notched. 

*  ndc-tam-bu-la'-tion,  s.    (Lat.  nox  (jrenit 

noctL'i)  —  nigllt,  and  ambuhitio  =  a  walking; 
ambulo  =  to  walk.]  The  act  of  walking  in 
one's  sleep  ;  somnambulism,  sleep-walking. 

*  nSc-tiim'-ba-lIsm,  s.     [Eng.  noetambul(oy 

•ism.]    Noctambulation,  somnambulism. 


ffiite.  fit,  faro,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pSt^ 
«r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as.  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


noctambulist— nodal 
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•noc-tam'-bu-list.  s.  (Eng.  noctamimHo) : 
-itt.)     One  wlio   walks  in  his  sleep;  a  suui- 

*ndc-t&in'-ba-ld,  s.  [Lat.  nor  (genit.  noctis) 
=  iiiglit,  auaami-u/o  =  tx>  walk.]  A  s..muum- 
bulist ;  uiie  who  walks  lu  his  sleep  by  uv^Ui. 

"  Our  norttmbul^mM.  men  th»t  wulk  lu  tlielr  bUpp, 
will  w^k«  If  tbey  beciUled  by  their  imiue*.  —Oounc  : 
Ber.,.on  *«. 

Tl  The  plural  noctambuli  is  also  fouii'l,  but 
the  wurd  became  naturalised  Wfore  Aibulli- 
nofs  time,  for  he  uses  lUKtambuhs  or  nodam- 
bul'}rs  as  the  plural. 
•noc-tAm'-tou-lon,  *.  [Noctambulo.]  A 
nuct:iiiiliulist,'a  sumnambulist. 

•  noc-thor-a,  s.  [Lut.  nox  (genit.  noctis)  = 
night;  and  Or.  flovpos  ((/touros)  =  leaping.) 

Zool. :  F.  Cuviui's  name  for  the  genus  Nye- 
tipithecus.     (Uouroucouli.] 

•noc-tid'-i-al,  a.  [Lat  nox  (genit  nociis)  = 
night,  atul  (iiia  =  a  day.J  Comprising  a  night 
and  n  day. 

"  Tho  ttJCfiiiiiU  Jay,  the  luunr  periodic  mouth,  and 
the  BoUr  yeiir.  iire  natural  and  uu.versjil  ;  but  tucoiii. 
lucmuraU!  e»ch  to  anotUer.  and  difficult  to  be  recou- 
eilwl  •—IIAder- 

•noc-tif'-er-oiis,  a,  [Lat  nocti/er,  from  nox 
(genit.  noctis)  ~  ni^'ht,  an<l/CT-o  =  to  bring;  Fr. 
nocti/ere.]    BrinoHng  night 

t  noc-tif' -l6r-OU3,  a.  [Lat.  nor  fgenit. 
noc/w)  =  night ; /05  (genit.  fioris)^a.  tluwe'-. 
OTjloreo  =  to  blossom,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Hot.  :  Flowering  during  the  night,  as  the 
Night-blowing  Cei  ens.    (Jailed  also  Nocturnah 

B6c-Ul'-i-6  (pi.  noc-tU-i-o'-nes),  s.  [Xate 
Lat.  noctilis  =  nuciumal.     (Laruu^e.)] 

Zool. :  AgenusofEmballonurine  Bats,  group 
Noctiliones  (q.v.),  with  two  species:  Noctilio 
Uporinus,  the  Great  Hare-lipped  Bat  from  the 
Antillean  and  Biazilian  sub-regiuns,  is  about 
four  inches  long,  with  biight  reddish-yellow 
fnr,  slightly  jjaler  beneath;  Var.  a,  described 
by  Gosse  (Froc,  Zool.  Soc.,  1847,  p.  105),  has  a 
spinal  line  of  p,ile  yellow  :  iV.  alhiventeT^  the 
White-b<dlie'i  Hare-lipped  Bat,  fmra  South 
America,  is  much  smaller.  Fur  bright  reddisli- 
yellow  abo\e,  with  nr  without  a  spinal  line  ; 
pale  yellowish-white  beneath ;  darker  on  sides. 
It  haunts  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  probably 
piscivorous.    (^Pobson.) 

nSo-tiEl-i-d'-ne^  s.  pL    [Noctilio.] 

Zool.:  A  group  of  Bats,  family  Em  ballon  u- 
rid^e,  sub-family  Enibalhinunnie.  It  contains 
the  single  geuus  Noctilio  (q.v.). 

nfio-tiC-ln'-ca,  s,  [Lat.  —  a  thing  shining  by 
night :  nor  (iieBit.  noctis)  =  night,  and  liuxo  = 
to  shine.)    [Lucent.] 

Zool.:  A  genurf  of  Flagellate  Infusoria,  sub- 
onler  Euatmnata.  Tlie  spheroidal  body  of 
lioclihiai  miliaris  is  about  /j-inch  in  dia- 
neter,  and,  like  a  peach,  ju-esentsa  meridional 
groove,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  mouth. 

"  UnrUluca  In  ntrvindy  abundant  In  th«  lUjicrncitil 
watrrtt  u(  the  tKiNin,  and  In  oueuf  lUeiuuHt  UHUulcauHtH 
of  the  |>1iOfiiihi(r(.'Acviice  uf  the  s«a.  Th«)  light  in  ijlven 
OQt  by  the  i^crliilnnLt  layer  of  i<r<jtopla.iiii  which  lines 
tbecuUcltj.  — WujT/'-y;  Antt.  invert.  ArUm..  p.  iw. 

nSo-ti-lU'-^&n,  s.  [Mod.  LAt  noctHuc(a); 
Eng.  sutf.  -an.\  Any  individual  of  the  genun 
Noctiluca  (q.v.). 

•n6c  tl-lu'-99nt,    •  ncScti-lu -cous,    a. 

[Noctiluca.)    Shining  by  night 

"  ThiB  fttiiwaraiice  wu  occaAtitm-d  by  Diyrhblii  of 
noctUiictm*  uereidtia  that  Inhabit  th«  ocean. '—/'m- 
tiunl .-  ZotttoffM- 

nSo-tf-lu'-fln,  s.    [Eng.,  &,c.  noctiluc(fi)  ;  -in.] 
(htin, :  Ur,  Phipsoii's  name  for  the  oigiinic 
■ubstance  nupposed  to  produce  the  phosphor* 
esccMce  of  Umii,  Slc, 

"  ntto-tlv'-a-g^t,  OL  [Lat  nox  (genit  noctis) 
=  ni;(ht,  and  vi'jans,  pr.  j^ar.  of  vti'jor  =.  la 
wander.]  Wandering  or  piowling  about  by 
night. 

"  The  Itutial  iiMrroin,  noctlwafiant  mdnittrtn,  tit 
ehlri'lug    Ad/imt.    Worlu,LM. 

'ndo-tl-va  ga'-tlon,  a,  [Lat  nox  (genit 
noctis)  =  iii;^ht,  and  wigatio  =  i  wandeiing; 
vago  —to  wan<h'r. )  'Ih.!  net  or  habit  of 
wandering  or  prowling  atK>ut  by  night 

"  The  tiivdiMiiinii  ackiiowleilgn  ci.  nd.  ti  >>•  paid  (oi 
nocH''ug<Uion:'-A.  tfooU.    Ltf"  qf  tfImM//,  p.  374. 

*  nSo-tiv'-a-goiis,  n.  [I^at  noctiv-a^tn^ :  nox 
(genit.  nodls)—  night,  and  iYi!7f)r=i  to  wander.] 
Wandering  or  prowling  about  in  the  night 


ndc'-to-gr&ph,  s.    [Lat  nox  (geidt.  noctis)  = 
aiglii,  and  ypti4»to»  (t^rup/w)  =  to  writ*.] 
L  A  writiug-frame  for  the  blind. 

2.  A  nightly  account  or  report.  The  con- 
verse of  the  diary.     [Diary,  A.) 

3,  An  instrument  or  register  which  records 
the  presence  of  watchmen  on  their  beat. 

noc'-tu-a,  5.  (Lat.  =  the  short-eared  owl, 
which*,  like  these  moths,  is  nocturnal.] 

Kntnm. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Noctuida;.  iVocfua ptectdisthe Flame-shoulder. 

•  noc-tU-a-rjr,  s.  [As  if  from  a  I>at.  noduari- 
um,  iioiii  nox  (genit.  nnctis)  =  night.]  A  re- 
cord  or  account  of  what  passes  in  the  night. 
The  converse  of  a  diary. 

"  I  have  got  a  i>ftrcf  1  of  visions  aud  other  tnlsce-llanies 
In  luy  noctuary." — Additon :  UpecUUor,  No.  6SG. 

noc-tu'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  noctu(a); 
Lat  lem.  pi.  adj.  sull".  -idie.\ 

Etitom. :  The  typical  family  of  the  group 
Noctuina  (q.v.).  The  auteiinie  in  the  male 
ciliated,  jiectinated,  or  pubescent;  anterior 
wings  narrow,  overlapping  each  other  in  re- 
pose, so  as  to  give  these  moths  an  elongat+iil 
appeanmi'e.  Larva  thick,  smooth,  shininj;. 
Tiiey  mostly  bury  their  pupae  deep  in  tho 
ground. 

n6c-tTi-i'-na»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  I^at.  noctxUfl) ;  Lat. 
ueut  pi.  adj.* suit  -iiux.] 

Entom.  :  Night-motlis ;  a  group  of  moths, 
flying  by  night.  Anteiniie  setaceous,  ciliated, 
or,  more  rarely,  pectinated;  anterior  winL:s 
rather  long,  often  with  typiciil  markings ; 
posterior  wind's  rather  broad,  of  dull  coloixrs. 
LarviE  generally  with  sixteen,  rarely  with 
twelve.  Tegs.  There  are  310  British  species  in 
the  group,  which  contains  twenty-six  families  : 

Nuctuo-ltoinbycld*.  BryoiJhiUd:e,  Bombycoidio.  Lea- 
c&uldo.-,  AiiJiiiildas.  Ciradrinida;,  ,\.ictuidK,Orthoaidai, 
Coflji.M»,  Haikiiidaj.  Xvliuldie,  llilt-thidae.  Acontidce, 
Kra.-4trldfe,  Aulhophiliaie,  Phwlieuoida^  Plusidic,  Go- 
nontcridH;,  Am|ibi|)yrld».  To»:ucannjldH\  Stiibidn). 
Caleidiiil^  CatocalidsB,  OpbiusldiB,  EucUdids,  aud 
PuaphlUdai, 

&do'-tnle»8.  [Fr.,  from  Late  Lat.  noctulu3  = 
nocturuiU.    (^utrousse.)'] 

Zool.  :  Ves]ierugo  iioctula,  described  by  Gil- 
bert White  as  r.  cdlivolaTiSj  "from  its  manner 
of  feeding  high  in  tlie  air"  (Sdbonic,  lett 
xxxvi),  sometimes  called  the  Great  Bat,  is 
Britisli,  couinion  in  all  ]>aits  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  inliabiting  high  ground  in  troj.i- 
cal  regions.  About  three  inches  in  lengtli, 
wing  expanse  fourteen  inches  ;  fur  riiiuu-s- 
brown.  Usually  found  in  the  hollows  of  old 
trees. 

ndc-tU-O-,  pre/.  [Lat.  noctu  ='by  night;  o 
connect.]    Nocturnal. 

noctuo-bombycidsa,  s.  pi 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Noetuina,  containing 
moths  of  moderate  size,  and  generally  with 
smooth  bodies.  There  are  nine  known  British 
species. 

noc-tur-la'-bi-fim,  s.    [Nocturnal,  B.] 

noc'-tum,  •  noo -tumo(I),  a.  (Fr.  noctumf, 
horn  LaU  jior(uniHa  =  ofor  belonging  to  night,] 
Eccles.  :  One  of  the  divisions  of  Matins  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  psalms  with  leclinns  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  or  tlm  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

nSp-tur'-na,  «.  pt  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  noctur- 
nus  =  noclurnuLl 

Entom.. ;  The  great  division  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera,  containing  the  moths,  wliieh,  as  a  rule, 
fly  by  night.    ILepidoiteiiaJ. 

t  nSo-tur'-nss,  s.  pi.   (Lat  fem.  pL  of  noctuT- 

nu8  —  noeturiml.] 

Omith. :  A  section  of  Raj'tores,  mntaining 
thosn  which  arc  active  by  night  It  contains 
tlio  Owls  (q.v.X 

nSo-tur'-nal,  a.  k.  s.     [Lat  noctumalis,  from 
noctumus  =1  noeturiml ;  nox  (genit.  noctis)  = 
night;  8p.  nocturnuL] 
^  As  culjedivc : 

L  Ord,  Ijang.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  night ;  happening  or  oeeurring  by  night ; 
done  In  the  night 

**OouvenlMir«  for  the  niaklnc  of  noetumtU  u)d 
otfaer  oeleattnl  olMerratloiik."— (>r#i».'  Cotino,  Sncro. 
(I'rtiM 

n,  TtfhnicaUy : 

1,  Bot. :  [No<-riKu>riouHl. 


2.  ZooL :  Sleeping  during  the  day,  aud  mo- 
tive by  night ;  as,  nocturnai  auiniaia. 

B.  As  substantive : 

NaiU.:  An  instrument  to  take  the  altitude 
or  depression  of  s»)me  of  the  stars  alh've 
tho  i>o)e,  in  onler  to  tind  the  latitude  and  tho 
hour  of  the  night     Also  called  Noctur labium. 

"Tho  liistruiueut  called  a  noctumni,  wherelii  th« 

most  remarkable  atan  are  (lied  lu  tlielrproi»erdcKree* 
ol  declniatiun  and  rij:ht  m«ii»IoU."— n'oTtt .■  Oro- 
grafAy  i  Atironomi/,  %  20. 

nootumal-aro,  s. 

Aitron. :  The  arc  described  by  any  of  the 
celestial  bodies  dtxring  the  night 

nocturnal  -  lopldoptora,  s.     (Lepii^ 

OPTEUA.) 

noctumal'Sight,  s.    Da  v.  blindness. 

noc-tur'-nal-l^, fwfw.    [Eng.  nocturnal;  -iyj 

By  night ;  in  or  during  the  uiglit 

noc'-tumo  (2),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Art:  A  night-piece  ;  a  painting  exhibit* 
ing  the  characteristic  efTects  of  night  light 

2.  MUS.  :   [NOTTURNO], 

•  noc'-U-ment,  s.      [Lat.  nocumeiUnm,    from 

iwceo=  to  hurt.]     Harm,  huil.  injury. 

"AH  these  io>-fnl  fiifiijnetif*^  are  the  holy  frotea  of 
the    whoredouitf    of   that    wboriaa    churcli."— iSuU.* 

* noc -u-oiis,  a.    [Lat  ftocuus,  fh>tD  noceoa 

to  hiii't.]    Hurtful,  harmful,  noxious. 

"Ttiuu^h  the  Ixulliak  be  a  nocuoua  crvkturei''— 
Stoan  :  Uptculutn  J/untii,  Ji.  IsT. 

*  ndc'-u-OUS-l^,  adv.      [Eng.  nocuous;   -ly.} 

\\i  a  nocuous  inunuer ;  huitfuUy;  so  as  to 
hurt  or  injure. 

nod,  nodde,  v.i.  &  t  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  c£ 
Prov.  Ger.  nottdn—  to  shake,  to  wag,  to  jog; 
allied  to  M.  H.  Ger.  nuolon. ;  O.  11.  Ger. 
htwldn  ^  to  shake.] 

A*  I )Uransitive  .*  . 

I,  Literally : 

1.  To  incline  tlie  head  with  a  quick  motion, 
either  forward  or  sideways. 

"  Till,  as  I  ttottdtrii/  &ate.  and  took  no  heed. 
I  have  at  la:it  lalne  laat  aBleop  indued.  " 

hettuinoiil :  ti«n%tM*  <tf  LoM. 

2.  To  incline  the  liead  slightly  fiuward  in 
token  of  assent,  or  by  way  of  salutation  or 
direction. 

"  Feathers,  wblcb  bow  the  head  and  nod  at  efuy 
Ui&a..'—bhitk>-»p.  :  aU'$  Wall  Chut  Knds  tifll.  Iv.  i. 

3.  To  bend  the  head  or  top  with  a  quick 
motion ;  to  be  bent  or  inclined  forward  or 
sideways  with  a  quu-k  motion. 

"  Where  oxUpa  and  thu  nvddhtj  violet  prowft." 

SimkritJ. :  MtUtummer  .Vtuht't  Dream,  il.  L 

•  II.  Fignnitiirly : 

1.  To  bo  drowsy;  to  doze;  to  be  g:uilty  of 
oversights  tlirough  careh-ssiiess  ;  to  be  care- 
less. (A  meaning  founded  on  the  use  of  the 
word  domutut  in  lloiuce  {De  Arte  Fortioi,  asy^ 
"Quandoque  bonus  t/onailaf  Hoinerus.") 

"Nor  1b  It  Uomer  nods,  but  we  thatdrMm." 

/'o/>« .  A'wity  on  Crittcum,  L  UOk 

2.  To  be  shaken. 

"  Tb'  alTi-lghted  hilli  from  their  foundatlanii  fieL* 
i'ope :  Homer;  llmd  kvil.  A7& 

B.  TTa}isHivt: 

1.  To  bend  or  incline,  as  the  licad. 

"The  giddy  mullttude  ihi  .  .  .  m«i  their  heada." 

Shitkftp.  :  2  U,.>ry   VI..  \i.  i, 

*2.  To  call  to  or  suiniuou  with  a  nod;  to 

beckon. 

"CiMiiatra 
Bath  nodded  hUu  to  her." 

.'<lniKe»tt  :  A'Uony  i  Cleopatra,  lU.  C 

3.  To  signify  or  denote  with  a  nod ;  as,  To 

nod  assent, 

n6d,«.    [Nod,  tJ.) 

\.  A  quick  bond  or  decllnatjnn  of  the  head, 
made  as  u  sign  of  assent,  approbation,  direc- 
tion, coniinand,  or  salutaiioii. 

"  A  look  nr  nod  only  i>uj(ht  tu  lYirrwct  them  «h«a 
tlicy  do  aiutaa  "—£<)>  A «  .'  O't  Adueiil»»fi. 

2.  A  qu'ck  declination  or  motion  dowa> 
wards  of  anything. 

"  Like  w  drunken  tailor  OD  a  rniut* 

Itcndy  wllh  eVtT>  nod  to  tuuible  down." 

!>h.tKe»i>  :  /:Uh.irJ  III.,  III.  i. 

3.  Tlin  motion  of  tho  head  of  one  aaleep  of 
drowsy. 

^  The  land  of  nod :  Sleep. 

nod'  al«  fi.    (Eag.  nod{f);  -a/.]   Oforportoln- 

\\\^-_  i"'  a  node  or  nodes  ;  no<laIed, 

nodal-linos, ».  pL     Lines  on  tlir  Hurfao* 


b6)l«b6^ 
-oUn, 


p^t,  Jtf^l ;  oat,  90II,  ohoma,  9bln,  boncb ;  go,  ^om ;  thin,  t^hls  ;  sin,  a^  ;  expoot.  ^onophon.  oifiut,    ph  »  & 
tion,  -slon  =  shftn ;  -(Ion,  -}lon  =-  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  —  shUs.    -bio.  -dlo,  Ate  —  h^U  d^ 
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of  an  elastic  body,  as,  for  instance,  a  plite, 
which  remuiii  at  rest  when  the  body  itseif  is 
made  to  vibrate. 

nodal-points,  s.  pi  The  points  In  the 
length  of  11  string  fXt.-mh-d  between  two  tlxed 
objects,  or  in  a  ci-lunin  of  air  conlined  at  one 
or  eneli  extivniity,  whirh  remains  at  re»t 
when  the  string,  or  column  of  air,  is  made  to 
vibrate. 

no'-dat-ed,  a.  (Lat.  nodatxis,  from  nodus  = 
a  knot.]    Knotted. 

nodated-hyparbola.  s. 

Gconi. :  A  certain  curve  having  two  branches 
intersecting  each  other. 

•  no-da'-tjon,  «•  [Lat.  nodatio,  from  nodatus 
=  knotted  ;  nodus  —  a  knot.]  'i'lie  airt  of 
making  knots ;  the  stale  of  being  knwtL.ed. 

&od'-der,  s.    [Eng.  nod,  v. ;  -er.]    On©  who 

nods  ;  a  drowsy  person. 

■  Tliuse  diuwsie  ju/iidi-rt  over  tlie  letters  of  tbe 
SCiii>tuie.'" — Jlure  :  Conjevt.  CuUbM.     iLiJii.  L>eii.) 

tl5d  -oling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Xod,  v.J 
A.  As  i>r.  -par. :  (See  the  verb), 
S.  As  adjtctive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Bending  or  inclining  the  head  or  top  ; 
moving  llie  head  or  top  with  short,  quick 
moL.Miis. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  nod,  as  a  token  of  saluta- 
tion or  l.imilmniy  I  cauitid  ou  l-y  nitj.ius  uf 
Hods  :  as,  a  uoddintj  acquaintance.  (CvUvjaiul.) 

IL.  Hot. :  Inclining  very  much  frum  the 
perj'eiidicular,  8u  ti.ut  tiie  apox  is  duecled 
do\wnvaias. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  net  or  motion  of  one 
Who  or  tliat  wliiirh  nods  or  is  noUded  ;  a  nod. 

"Such  fiulO  iiiiitler  hs  these  siiiiiU  lire,  upon  tl>e 
noddini/t  ui  lilt  cuu.»rii-u  Imwiua.  mny  t.usiiy  rti-eae 
back." — J/u>-d  :  itfii.ioi  tmtty  n/  Oia  aoui,  bu.  li.,  cu.  v. 

nod'-dihg-ly,  aJy.     [Eng.  nodding ;  'bj.]    In 
a  noiKii.g  iii.uiner;  by  means  of  uodi> ;  with 
.    a  nod  ur  nods. 

ndd'-dle.   •  nod-el,   *  nod-il,   '  nod-le, 

•  noa-yl,  5.  [rur  knoduit,  a  dimai.  iiuiii 
*k»ud;  ci.  O.  Uut.  knvUue^^a.  knub ;  Id. 
JcviiUkr^a.  knob,  a  bull.  Knud  is  a  vai-mut 
ol>L)tu£(q.v.).j 

1.  'Ihe  head.  (Used  in  contempt  or  deri- 
eion.) 

•■  ^  ou  say  very  rliiht,  Sir  Oliver,  vpry  rfgtit:  1  hnve't 
in  my  n^uUie,  i  i.Ain.'—iiitnjj:  JUut-.iiirs/.  tv.  i. 

*  2.  Ihe  back  p:nt  of  tlie  head  or  ueek  ; 
the  crreltelluni.    INodulr.) 

"  After  tliiit  [listen  fui>|iiiiy  ulitsses  to  the  noddleol 

*  noddle-cas3,  s.    A  wig. 

•n6d-dlG»  v.t.  &  i.     [A  frcq.  or  dimin.  form 
tioin  iiuu,  V.  (q.v.).J 
A.  Trails.:  To  nod  lightly  and  frequently. 

"  She     nod  .fed     her     lituii."  —  Oruoei :     apirUuut 
^icoto,  i.  :L:i. 
C  Intrans. :  To  nod  frequently. 

**  UubiAi>te<]  HI  im  Hiiii  uitUill'i'a  head." 

J.  i.uiH,9  :  i-uj.t..<j  /'ucas,  pL  1*. 

nod'-dy,  s.  ka.    [Prob.=  one  who  is  drowsy 

or  dull,  iioiM  nod,  v. J 
A*  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Langnage: 

I.  A  simpleton,  a  fool,  a  noodle. 

*"  ■■  Tlie  whole  nw;e  of  iiawlhit;,  fliitteiin^  noddle$,  by 
]  Vh:it  titlti  9o  <;\cr  Ji^nnUii.  urtiaUtu  Iw  tuti  ii^  lu  thid 
,  iubic  '~-L' L»tr<ii"ja  :  J-'aOiet. 

*  2.  A  game  at  cards,  supposed  to  be  ciib- 
bage. 

3.  A  small  two-wheeled  vehicle,  drawn  by 
one  horse. 

II,  Ornitk. :  A  popular  name  for  Anons 
gtcUdtt,  so  called  fr 'in  its  being easdy  captured. 

"At  last  they  caujjbt  *.wo  uoKbieB  miil  a  nontl;/." 
U^r  'ft ;  I}»n  Juan,  ii.  S3. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Foolish,  silly. 
node,  s.    [Lilt,  nodus  =  a  knot  (q.v.);  Ital.  & 

bp.  nudo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lil. :  A  knot ;  a  swellin?*  or  protuber- 
ance resembling  a  unot ;  a  km-b. 

'  2.  Fig. :  The  knot,  intrigue,  or  plot  of  a 
play  iir  poem. 

II.  Technicalhj: 

1.  Astron. :  Tlie  point  in  which  one  orbit 
cuts  a  second  one.    Specif.,  the  iioint  of  the 


orbit  of  a  planet  or  a  comet  in  wliieli  it  cuts 
the  ecli|itic.  or  in  which  tlie  oibit  vi  a  satel- 
lite cuts  that  of  the  primary  body  ai-ound 
which  it  revolves. 

■'  will  1st  the  uibitot  each  planet  constitutes  a  plane 

gaasjiiti  lliiuugli  liiu  1*1111.  ti'-tte  iiliuie-^Un  iiul  c><ltic-ule 
ut  iiitt^iiieut  e.-ii.li  oLbtr  iiL  vjirioua  tuii;tt&  Lhi:Ii  in 
Cuii»«queiice  CUL3  that  of  thu  earth  at  tM'O  lioiuUi. 
WIk-ii  iviiy  lihititt  ia  at  such  a  iHUiit  i>lie  is  naid  t»  have 
reatlied  one  u(  ber  «t/ii«f."— .<»ry .  {'opular  Attrun. 
(6tUed.|.  p.  15L 

2.  Acoiistics:  The  same  as  Nodax-point  or 
Nodal-line  (q.v.). 

3.  B'>tai>y: 

(1)  The  pomt  of  the  stem  from  which  leaves 
arise. 

(2)  One  of  the  ai-ticulations  of  a  plant ;  the 
pla<-e  wUtjre  one  joint  is  articuUtcd  with 
another. 

i.  Dialling:  A  small  hole  in  the  gnomon  of 
a  dial  to  indicate  the  hour  by  its  liolit,  as  the 
giiuiuon  itself  does  by  its  bliadow. 

5.  Ceom.:  Tlic  oval  figure  or  knot  formed 
by  the.  folding  of  a  uui  ve  upon  itieU'. 

6.  Futlnjlogy : 

(1)  A  iTartial  enlargement  ofthe  bone,  pro- 
duced by  syphilis. 

(2)  Indumlion  of  a  limited  portion  of  muscle, 
alao  provlueed  by  syplulis. 

7.  Music:  One  oi'  the  fixed  points  of  a 
sonorous  clioid  at  winch  it  divide.^  itself 
wlieii  it  vibrates  by  aliquut  parts,  and  i)io- 
duces  tlic  hutniuliic  sounds. 

%  (1)  Ascending  Node: 

A^itron. :  The  node  at  which  a  body  is 
passing  towards  the  uurih. 

(2)  Descending  Sod e : 

Astron. ;  The  node  at  which  a  body  is 
pasi.ng  towards  the  auutU. 

(J)  Line  of  Sudtis : 

Astron. :  A  straight  lice  joining  the  two 
noues  cl'u.n  urbit. 

(4)  Lunar  Nodes: 

Astron.:  The  points  at  which  the  moon's 
01  bit  cuts  the  cclipLic.  'iheie  are  a.sceudiug 
and  desceiiuiiig  nudes  (U  1,  '^.) 

(5)  Nudes  of  Uanvier : 

Anal.  (PI.):  Certain  breaks  or  nodes  placed 
at  iiiter\als  along  tlie  course  01  peiipheial 
inedullalud  iterve-iihres. 

"  nod'-e-al,  a.    [Xodai.] 

nod'-ic-al,  a.  [Nodk.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating lu  ihc  nodes  ;  aj'plied  to  a  revolution 
liuiu  a  node  luck  to  the  buuie  nude  again. 

no-do-sar'-i-a,  s.    [Nooosk.] 

Zool.  it  PuUijont. :  A  genus  of  Polythalamia 
or  iMuUilocul.ir  t'uramiiiil>.ra.  'I'he  additional 
segments,  each  of  which  is  essentially  t>niiilar 
tt»  a  Lagena  (q.v.),  are  added  to  liie  pi  niiuidial 
chamber  in  a  sitiaiglit  line.  'Ihe  oinamenia- 
tioii  U  various,  clnclly  Uiin  ribs  and  ilclicale 
points.  Kange  in  time  iruin  tliu  Pci'miau  to 
the  present  lUy. 

no-dose',  a.  [Lat.  nodosus,  from  nodus  =  & 
Knot.]  Ivuotty,  knotted;  having  kuou  or 
nodes. 

Dot. :  Having  many  hard  knots ;  a  modifica- 
tiuu  of  ueukiacti-sliaped  (q.v.).  U&ed  cJiielly 
of  roots. 

no-do-si-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dlmin.  of 
nodusus=^  knotty.] 

Puln:nnt.  :  A  genua  of  Foraminifera,  from  the 
Coal  Measures.  It  closely  reseml-les  Noil..- 
Baiia  (q.v.),  but  haa  a  sub-arenaceous  imper- 
forate test. 

nd-dds'-i-t3^,  a.     tFr.    nodositi,  trom  Lat, 
nodositatem,  accus.  of  nodosituSy  Iroiu  nodas-us 
=  knotty.  J 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knotty  or 
knotted;  knottincss. 

2.  A  knot ;  a  knotty  protuberance  or  swell- 
ing ;  a  node. 

"Tli.it  till  tnosity  or  complicate*!  nodox'fy  we  cull  the 
n.ivtl.*"— WroMTi'i  ;    t'ltdj'ti-  l.rroHvt.  Ijk.  v.,  i:b.  v, 

*  II.  Fig.:  Knottiiiesa,  hanlness,  ihinncss. 

"TliU  nodosity  ot  teini>er  Buiiienhnt  more  cuiuiLion 
ani'iiig  \i3.'—Aneciiotes<,f  Bishiifi  WanoH,  L  lli. 

*ndd'-oiis,  *  nd-do'-sous,  a.  fNonosE] 
Knotty,  knotted;  full  oi  kimts;  nodose. 

"This  Is  Bclilom  affected  wUh  the  pout,  «iid  when 
that  liecometli  nntlitio.,  men  continue  ii..t  loug  alter." 
— lirowim.    Vnlgttr  £r>uur».  bk.  iv..  cli,  Iv, 


nod'-u-lar,  a.  lEng.  nodul{e):  -nr.]  PeN 
taiiiiii;;  or  relating  to  a  nodule  or  uuuules;  in 
tJie  form  of  a  nodule  or  knot. 

nodular  iron-ore,  a.    [Ai^rtxEs.] 

nod'-ule,  s.  [Lat.  nodulus,  dimin.  of  noduf 
=  a  liiiot ;  Fr.  nodule;  lial.  noiiuLo.] 

1.  Old.  Lang. :  A  small  lump  or  knot, 
II.  TechnicalUj  : 

\.  B-t.  (PL):  Tumours,  also  small  hard  knota 
on  the  lark,  iiltim.itely  atluctiiig  tlie  wctod  of 
Some  trees  like  the  beecii.  Jjutruchet  coi^ 
stdered  them  embryo-buds. 

2.  Geol. :  A  iimnded.  irrpgiilnr-sbaped  lump 
or  ni.iss.  It  often  Itas  a  shell  or  uiher  foreign 
body  in  the  centre.  Aionnd  this  the  dilleienl 
kinds  of  finely  conniiinutod  cnlcarcuua  or 
otiter  matter  liave  been  precipitiited. 

"The  iiTBseuce of  phosphatic  noduff* and  hltumlnom 
mattt^i.  L-veii  ill  Huiiitr  of  the  lo\teft  azuic  fock^ 
pr  liiilily  jiiiiicAten  idn  at  these  peilutlfl.' — Utirwuts 
Viijiii  !•/ :>/jrctt:>  ted.  otbl.  p   -b;. 

3.  Zool. :  A  little  knot-like  eminence.  (jOwcn.} 
1[  Nodule  of  the  Cerebellum : 

Anat.  :  The  anterior  pointed  terminition  of 
the  verniilr. nn  process  in  the  vallecula  of  the 

the  ceiebelliun. 

nod'-uled,  a.  [K''S-  nodul(e);  -ed.]  Having 
small  lumps  or  nodules. 

nod'-U-lose,  a.     [Eng.  Twdule,  and  suff.  -ose.] 
Bot.  (OJ  the  fibrils  o/ routs):    Having  dilata- 
tions at  sliorl  intervals. 

nod'-u-lus,  5.    (Lat.] 

A  nut, :  Tlie  small  eminence  In  front  of  the 
u\  ula. 

no'-diiSt  a.    [Lat.  =  &  knot.] 

Music:  A  canon.  (So  called  berause  cora- 
?ositi"us  of  tld.i  class  were  soineiiuits  given 
&A  eni;4uiaN,  tiic  iiteauitig  uf  which  had  to  be 
unravelled.)    iCanon.] 

noeg-ger-a'-thi-a  (th  as  t),  a.    [Kflmed 

alter  Ur.  Nueggcialh",  u  Oermaii  idiysicisL.) 

Pcdicont. :  Aeconling  to  Brongniart,  a  gt-nus 
of  fossil  Cycads,  though  other  aulhonties 
refer  it  to  the  ^'erns.  It  ttci  urs  llrst  in  ilia 
Coal  Measures.  Nottjgerathui  txpansa,  from 
the  PeiMiiaii,  has  pinnate  leaver,  with  tunei- 
lonn  leatiets.  the  venation  of  which  resembles 
that  ol  some  CycatU  ;  so  has  the  Peindan 
N.  cnneijoUa.  'Ihe  genus  Inis  also  been 
called  Cordaites,  Poucites,  and  Flabellaria. 

n5'-el,  *  now-ell.  s.  [Fr.  noc'l,  from  hnt 
nuiatis=  iiiital,  Uum  natus,  pa.  par.  ot  nuscor 
^  to  be  burn.  J 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  bngrlen  to  carols  at 
Cluislnius.  Huiicc,  carols  are  fiuuielimes 
culled  uoels  or  nuwells.     [Cauul.] 

•2,  The  Iciist  of  Christmas. 

•  Ed-e-maf-Jc,  no-e-mat'-ic-al,  a,    (Gr, 

yotifia  (nuCiiui),  geinU  i/^rj^iaros  (itiiitnatos)  ^ 
the  understandiui; ;  lot'w  (ityc*^)  =  to  peucive, 
to  uiider;>tand.]  Of  nr  peilainim.;  tu  the  un- 
derst;indiMg ;  menial,  inielleetual. 

"N'o  active  I'-vmntuvi/  filea  hiwatdly  eTerted  from 
tbe  lu  iud  iU<^lt.'~CuUwotl/i .   M^r,iUty.  bk.  iv..  cli.  itL 

•  no-e-mat'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  noenmtU 
cal ;  -hj.]  Ill  the  understanding  or  mind; 
menUiliy,  intellectually. 

"  By  CKiiiniuti  notions  I  understand  whnterer  U 
noetn  ctif'ifi/  Ituv.'—JJ.  JJorv:  immottutitu  u/  th» 
Soul,  bk.  L.  Lb.  IL 

•no-e'-mics.  s.  [Gr.  I'oiJMa  (noSma)  =  t\\Q 
understajiiling.]  Tlie  science  of  the  undtir- 
standing;  intellectual  science. 

N6-e'-tian,  a,  &  5.    (See  def.  D.] 

A.  Asailj.:  Belonging  to  or  cbaracteristio 

of  the  sect  desciibeil  luder  D. 

"  TheestnMishmeiit  of  Hi«  .V'<«'i(in  »choi>!  may  well 
be  placed  lil  A.O.  '2^b—'HV."—Llunt :  UmA.  itaul*  £  i/sr» 
Sim,  \t.  i;\. 

B.  As  snhstanVixe  : 

Church  //iSf.(P/.);  An  heretical  spct,  founded 
by  N'octiis,  in  the  beJnning  of  the  third 
century,  'lliey  weie  a  bianch  of  the  Monar- 
chJans  (q.v.).  and  it  is  probable  that  they  held 
that  the  F.lther  siirieied  on  the  ciusslioma 
passibility  in  the  dnine  nature. 

Nd-e'-tian-i}m,  s.     [Eng.  Nocfian:  -ism.] 
Church     Hi.^i   :    Th--    doctrines    taught    by 
Noetns ;  extreme  P.Ltiipas.siaiiism. 

"■rhe  rieihatioil  of  JVtftianijrm  from  the  doctrtw 
of  Heracleit.is."— Z(/u«:  ■  /tut.  .SvcU  *  IJeretiv.  i^  3:*, 


I 
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f&te,  fat,  &re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marfne ;  go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  Hw. 
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no-et  -ic,  no-et-ic-al,  a.  (G  r.  i'Oirrtic<k  (»«- 
tikos).  rroiii  WKo(n/«i)  =  tni»erceive.  to  unilcr- 
atand  ;  Fiioe,  vovt(nm>s,  rwms)  =  tlieuiiderstaiiti- 
iiig.)  Pertiiningor  relating  to  the  intellect; 
ptrfMiTiied  by  or  urigiimtiiig  in  the  iiit«llect, 

•■  rhr)»r  iil|>i«>v.l  and  noettc  initlic  dtd  li-il  ll«  on 
the  •iirfiicr  ot  Scripture— !»',  ttotmrWjn  bmUK  UU 
Tea.  tn  Jtu-iih  Chunk,  [i.  33: 

•  nog  (1),  .«.  [An  abbreviatinn  of  noggin  (q.v.)- J 

1.  A  iHi^i^in,  a  imig,  a  little  pot. 

2.  A  Uin.l  nf  stroll- ji!e. 

"  Dog  WRl|K}Ie  iHtil  X  qunrt  of  vng  on  "L" 

Sufi/t     Cfj-iu  th*  llnrrid  Pint. 

hSk  (■-).  «•  [Dan.  l:ii(ig,  knant  =  a  peg  of  wood, 
a  uog  of  a  wheel  ;  Uut.  knog  ~  a  yard-arm.] 

1.  Mining:  One  of  the  sfni.ire  blocks  of 
■Wnn<l  which  are  lih-d  on  one  another  to  sup- 
port thi'  roof  of  a  mine, 

2.  finH<f.  :  A  wooden  block  of  the  size  of  a 
brick,  binit  into  a  wall  as  a  hold  for  the  nails 
of  the  hnishiug  work  which  is  nuiled  lliert-tn. 

3.  ShijthuUfi. :  A  treenail  driven  thmui,'h  the 
keel  of  ii  shore  which  snpj.orts  a  ship  on  the  si  i  p. 

nog,  v.f.    [Noo(2).  s.] 

1.  ;;niR:ToliU with  brickwork.  (Noooino.J 

2.  Skipbuild. :  To  secure  with  a  nog  or  tree- 
Bail 

•nog' -gen.  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Prov. 
Eng.  f."i/s  =  hemp.]  Made  of  Ijauip  ;  hence, 
haid,  co.irse,  rough. 

"  He  put  on  A  bard,  oaine,  noggm  Bbirt  of  Pen- 
drelea."— A'<c-(i/>«  nf  tiing  Chttrlei, 

nSg'-gin  CD,  '  knog -gin.  s  [Ir,  noigiv  ; 
Gael  noigfan,  from  Gat-I.  &  Ir.  cring  =  a  knob 
a  I'e:; ;   ir.  ciaig  =  a  knob  in  wood.] 

1.  A  sm;dl  mug  ;  a  wooden  cup  made  with 
staves  and  hoopi-d  ;  a  nog.     [Noo  (1),  s.] 

"  Arrniii-'lrig  in-w  noirtrint  und  pint**.'— JTr*.  S.  C. 
Bnll  :  Sto-VcAwi  of  frith  Vharavirr,  \i.  6* 

2.  A  measure  equivalent  to  a  gilL 

3.  Tlte  coiitentH  of  such  a  vessel. 

"  HI*  W0P»lilp  g'lTB  nnfflTint  of  kIc," 

iJouii  :  Son^/  in  tha  Ciipricioti*  Lt^ert. 

<ff  To  go  to  7iogqin -staves  :  To  go  to  piece^i  ns 
nnall  as  noggin-stave.s;  to  Ik.*  all  in  confusion. 

"  -ileiice,  or  my  KHfi^nry  Mrill  go  to  noffftn-itams."— 
Kingtitg:    WtUward  Ho.  ih.  T. 

ndg'  gin  (2),  s.    (Noooivo.J 

ndgging.  ndg'-gin 

1.  Buihl.:  A  wall 
or  i>.iititi"n  of 
•eantliiig,  with 
the  1 nterstices 
fil  led  i  ri  with 
brick.  Brickwork 
cniried  np  in  pan- 
els l>t:tweeu  quar- 
ters. 

2.  ShivhuUd.  : 
Tlie  net  of  secur- 
ing the  heels  of 
the  shores  with 
treenait.s. 


s.     (Noo  (2),  V]. 


nooama. 


nogglng-pleoe,  5. 

liutUl. :  A  li'iiizouul  scantling  laid  between 

COIII.'M--:!  OCCU^tiuHdlly. 

n5gs,  s.     (Etyra,  doubtflil.l    Hemp,    (rrou.) 

nohl -ite,    s.       [Front    Nnhl,    near    Kongelf, 
bw.-deii  ;  s-ilf.  -iteiMin.).} 

Mm.  ;  A  tnassive  mineral  ai>yMiaring  to  be 
rel.rted  to  Saiiianskite  (q.v.).  Hirdnens,  4') 
to  5;  Hp.  gr.  6*04;  btstre,  vitreous;  colour, 
blnckish-biown ;  streak,  brown ;  fracture, 
•I-hnlery  ;o|nque;  brittle.  Ati  aiialyshyielderl 
enlnuihtc  aehl,  50*43;  pmtoxide  of  uranium, 
l4-4;i;  zirronia,  'i-IKi;  protoxide  of  iron.  800; 
protoxide  of  CO) 'i-ei-.O'll ;  prntoxide  of  ceriuin. 
0"2b  \  yttrla,  14M(S;  niagnesin  imd  protoyiile 
of  niangiinp-=<\  0*28;  lime,  4"67  ;  water,  4-&2  = 
10O".'O.  Tills  C'lrnjti'ondK  aj>|'roxiniiitely  to 
th.-  formula,  (RO>,Cl.OB+liUO,  wliei^  UO  = 
UO,KeO,VO,  GiU,  ic. 

B6'-h<^.  adv.     iKng.  no,  and  How.]     In  no 
way  ;  l»v  no  means  ;  out  of  sorts,    (yulyar.) 

•  S  To  look  Tifihnw:  To  \>c  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  to  Iht  aiia^hed  or  eml-arrassfd. 

■noi-an^e. 'n5^-an90.  f.   [O.  Fr.J   Hurt, 
barni.  inischief,  nnnoyancc. 

"  Tn  l«rrow  tonlnv.  *inl  to  morrow  to  mita. 
Fur  li-iiUer  muU  burr-'wrr  ititinitv  It  i*  " 

Tiuurr     lltutMiruirif,  xvL  L 

*aole,  ■  n^,  v.t.  &  L    (Annov.j 

A.  Tni'L^.  :  To  vex,  to  damage,  to  annoy. 


B   TrUransitive : 

1.  To  cause  trouble  or  annoyance ;  to  be 
troublesome. 

"  Such  ahmha  m  note 
lu  •uiutuvr  "If^tr  ■> ." 

Tiut*r:  i/iuAancffV. ItL  15. 

2.  To  sufTer  bnrt  or  harm. 

••  It  noltth  ur  i»erl>heth.  "|)l|{ht  nf  thy  h^rt." 

luitrr:  nuihandrn,  IvIL  IS. 

"  noie,  s.      [NoiE,  v.\     Annoyance,    trouble, 

hurt. 

•  nol'-er,  ».    fFng.  tu)W'>;  -jr.]    One  who  or 

that  which  hurts  or  annoys. 

noil^  ».  V^  (Etyin.  doubtful.)  Combings, 
waste,  tangles,  and  knots  of  wool  removed  by 
the  comb. 

•  noint,  v.U  [A  shortened  form  of  anoint 
(q.v.).J     To  anoint, 

"They  did   nohtt  themselvea  with   sweet  oylct." — 
Jforth:  Plutarch,  p.  iS. 

•  nMnt'-er,  ».  (Eng.  noint;  <r.]  One  who 
niioiuts ;  an  anointcr. 

•  noi'-san^o,  s.    [Ndisance.) 

noise,  •  noyso,  a.  [Ft.  noise.  A  word  of 
di-ublful  elynmlogy  ;  refeiTed  by  gome  to  Lat. 
miu.-'fa,  .13  being  that  which  Is  nauseous 
[Nausea  1,  by  otliers  to  LaL  nojia  =  hiirm, 
hurt.]    [NoxioLfs.) 

1.  A  sound  of  any  kind,  or  proceeding  from 
any  cause  (i^Mierally  applied  t*)  a  loud  or  con- 
fused sound) ;  a  din.  a  clamour. 

•*  Wlilther.  fia  to  A  little  private  cell, 
be  litul  withdrawn  from  bu-.tle.  oire.  and  n<»(««.- 

WorUttoorth:  ATxcurfion,  bk.  tIL 

2.  Oratory  ;  clamour ;  loud  or  continuous 
talk. 

•L 

Wycliffe:  iJunheu)  XX.' 

3.  I'Yequent  tdk  ;  public  conversation. 

"  Tho  gr&it  tjlitfuo  which   liu  tunde  so  much  noiM 
through  nil  agea."— /4d(i(«on  .■  Spvctator. 

•  4.  A  report,  a  rumour. 

"  The  iioiM  goes."  Shakt4p. :  Troiliu,  \.  2 

•  5.  Music. 

"  CJiid  Isgiineitp  with  a  merry  noue-'—rta/'/uilTlL 

6.     {Prayer  U, ok) 

•  6.  A  company  or  band  of  musicians. 

"  See  If  thou  t-AUBt  find  out  Sneiik'a  >wUe."—Shak9»p.  : 
a  Henry  /!'..  U,  i. 

*(|  Xoise  and  musical  soun*!  dilfer,  the  latter 
protluciiig  a  ciuitinuoiis  sensation,  the  musical 
value  of  whicli  can  be  determined  ;  while  the 
former  is  either  a  sound  (fm-  iustanr-e,  the 
report  of  a  eannon)  of  too  sUort  a  duiiition  to 
be  deLeruiiueil,  or  it  is  a  ciuifii.sed  mixture  of 
many  iUscor<lant  soimds ;  as,  a  leugthened 
peal  of  lliuuder.    {Hanoi.) 

noise-maker,  s.  A  clamourer ;  a  noisy 
person. 

"  The  iMue  nf  Ml  this  Dolite  la.  the  mnking  of  the 
noUi-inakitri  tUW  uiore  ridiculous.*— /.'^itru'iif*. 

noi^e,  v.L  &  t.    [KoisE,  «.] 
'  A.  Intransitive : 
1,  To  make  a  noise ;  to  sound. 


2.  To  talk  noisily  or  loudly :  to  bluster,  to 
brag. 

"  Whr  noiten  ye.  or  bo«t«u  of  your  •Idenf— Okau- 
eer  :   Hu^-iu*.  t>k.  liL 

3.  To  play  on  a  musical  InstrumenL 
IJ,  TnuisHive  : 

1.  To  sprejid  abroad  by  rumour;  to  talk 
about  pul'li.  ly. 

"  All  these  sAvlntra  werr  n'*l*ed  ftbnwd  ibroogbout 
alt  the  lull  country.'  —luAi'  L  u. 
•2.  To  disturb  by  noise. 
•  3.  To  accompany  on  a  musical  Instrument. 

•  noi^O'-fill.  ft.  [Etig.  no/«  ,-  •/»'/(/).]  Noisy, 
loud,  clamorous;  causing  or  tiutking  much 
noisu. 

"  The  dlllgsaM  of  tm<lr«,  and  noi'</Hl  snln.' 

l>ryU9-t :  Annua  JlirabUu,  ocxvl. 

nSlfO'-lSss.  ".  IKn;:.  noi><;  'less.]  Makim^ 
UO  noise  or  Koiind ;  silent ;  unaccuiupatded  by 
noise  or  Honnd. 

"  Tb'  liiHudihle  Rod  n  •U'^f^t  foot  of  time." 

.s.  'iKt,,  :  Atlt  »fll  ihiU  A'n>t*  U'eU,  T.  a 

noiS0'-I£sS-lj|^,  a/tv.  [l-'.ng.  noitftetn  ;  .hi.] 
Jn'anoiselfBH  nunuer;  without  noise;  Klienlly. 

"  ProcreilltiK  noUrUttlv.  hut  rapidly  aud  etMullly."— 
.V'lcuHiuy.    Ilw.  A'rK/.,  vli.  11. 

no^^o'-ldsa-nfiSB.  ».  (F.ni;.  nnisfless;  -nr.v.) 
1  he  quality  oi  Htitleof  btung  noisvU-Bii ;  absence 
of  noiHc  or  sound  ;  uih-uee. 


nol-f  ette'  (ol  as  wa),  s.    [Fr.) 

ll'Tt.  :  A  kind  of  yellow  rose,  named  after 
I/Kiis  Noisette. 

noi^'-i-l^,  a4iv.  [Eng.  noise  :  -Jy.]  In  a  noisy 
manner  ;  with  noioe  ;  clamorously,  hmdly, 

nois'-I-ness,  *.  [En^.  notjv;  -iwx«.i  Tho 
quality  or  slate  of  l)eing  noisy;  loudness  of 
sound  ;  noise,  clamour. 

nol'-sdme,  "noy-some.  a,   [Eng.  noU,  rwy; 

-some.  I 

"  1.  Morally  hurtful  or  noxious.  (J\n^  is 
Its  uniform  mciining  in  A.V.) 

2.  Hurtful  or  noxious  to  health ;  onwhole- 
some,  insjilubiious. 

"PolHoneO  hy  their  noUorrM  atmosphere. '—JfocuH- 
lay:   Bit.  Kng..  ch.  UL 

*  3.   OfTen.sire  to  the  senses;   disgusting, 

unpleasant. 

"  Foul  breath  l«  nniinme." 
Shttktfp. :  Slarh  Ado  About  tfothtng.  t.  L 

noi'-some-Ij^.  "noy-some-ly,  (Kir.  [Eng. 
nnismiu ;  -In]  In  a  noisome  nmnner;  with 
noxious  or  unwholesome  vajiour  ;  ofrensively. 


no^'-somencss,  *  nol-somness,  *  noy- 
Bome-ness,  ^.  [Eug.  noisome;  -n^&t.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  noisome  ;  noxioua- 
uesa,  unwholesomeness,  oflTeusivcness, 

"  The  iiixide  Is  fnll  of  all  kind  of  filth  aud  noifom- 
nett.~~South  :  Srrmoni.  vol.  vl.,  ser  12. 

noi'-f3^,  a.     [Eng.  7wi,<<);  -y.] 

1.  Causing  nr  making  a  loud  noise  or  sound ; 
sounding  loudly. 

"  But.  wyin,  dny  aftrrdny.  the  n'»t«y  drum 
Uejo  ruuud.  WonttK'rth:  y«malm  i'agrant, 

2.  Clamorous,  turbulent. 

"The  kind's  dvnirtud  produced  one  of  thi«e  noU)§ 
•I>eecliea.'— yoftoitm.-  Liwt  >./ tk4  Pof  t :  Walttr. 

3.  Full  of  noise:  as,  a  noisy  titreet. 

noit.  nyte,  knoit,  knyte,  v.t.  [Et>'m. 
doubtful  ;  cf.  EiiK.  ktiock.i 

1.  To  strike  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  to  give  a 
smart  lap. 

2.  To  hobble  in  walking.    {Jamiesnn.) 

no-lo,  s.  [\jci.t.  =  a  little  betl,  from  Nola  in 
Can'ipania,  where  bells  are  said  to  have  t'ecn 
tlrst  ma'le  ;  cf.  Lat.  cainz-O'ia  =  bell  ;  ItaL 
cam)Kini>e  =  a  b'-ll-tower,  and  Ital.  fum;«jua 
=  the  country  ittund  Rome.] 

Entoni, :  The  typical  genus  of  tho  family 
Nolidse.     Five  British  spccie:>  are  known. 

no-Id'-na.  s.  IDim,  of  Lnt,  noJa  =  a  bell, 
which  tile  little  corolla  resembles.] 

Hot.  :  Tho  ty|>ical  gemis  of  the  order  Kola* 
naeeji'  (q.\'.).  In  Ki-auee  I'oultry  are  fed  upon 
N'llana  prostratii. 

no-la-na'-^e-ae,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  m>tan(aX 

LkiL.  fem.  ]d.  adj.  suff.  -acea:.] 

Bot.  :  Nolauads ;  an  order  of  Perigynoua 
Exogeiis.  alliance  Eehiales.  It  consist-s  of 
herbs  or  uudershruhs.  with  alternate  leiives, 
and  showy  flowers ;  cjdyx  four-parted  ; 
valvatr  in  vstivaUnn  ;  stjunens  live,  equal; 
jiistil  of  several  airi>els.  either  distinct,  with 
a  single  style,  or  itarthdiy  combined  into 
several  sct.s  with  a  single  style  ;  Mti;:nia  ^ome- 
wliat  capitate  Fruit  enclo.sed  in  llin  perma- 
nent calyx ;  ]>ericarp  woody,  <>cca«iouully  a 
little  succnh'iil;  needs  asrunillng,  sobbiry. 
Found  in  Chili  aud  some  other  pnrt<rrf  ^uUi 
America.     Known  genera  tive,  si»ecies  ^, 

n6'-lAn-&d,  a.    (Mod.  Lnt.  Jiolaii(a):  Eni;.  ad.) 

H-<l,  :  Liiulley's  name  for  the  Nolaimeeu'. 

*  nolde,  p.    [A  cont.  for  n<  wolde.)  Would  aoU 
"  nolo.  5.    (Noll.)    The  head. 

no'  1 6ns  vo'  ICny,  pAr.    (Lit.  =  not  witHng, 

v\  ilbn^.J     Whether  one  wills  or  uoL    (Willv- 

NILLV.J 

no'-U  dos,  f.  pL  (Mod.;LAt  not(a);  Ijtt.  fhm. 
pi.  ndj.  ttulf.  -ktar.] 

Kittvm.:  A  fitmilv  of  Mothn,  Rmnp  P\t»- 
lidlna.  Anteinue  o^  the  nuile  clll-iU-d.  CohI.i1 
niari;in  of  the  anterior  winp*  afuufwhiit 
rounded,  wtlli  three  luft-s  of  ruis'  d  sciths.  iji« 

(toHiuiinr  one  nuinded  wtihout  niaikin^M,  the 
oiiiicr  In  ri'i-OHO  covering  tli«  lattvi,  s»t  as  to 
givf  the  Insects  a  tiiBiiguhir  aMpeet.  I.nrva 
short,  t!ii<-k,  rather  hairy,  with  luurtucu  lega. 
Tliu  aitocloe  arr  nuoiuruua. 


boU.  h6};  p^t.  J^l ;  cat,  90II.  ohoms,  fhtn,  bonph;  go,  gem:  thin,  t^l":  *^^  M* 
-Uoa,  -sloa  —  sIULd  ;  -{.Ion,  -}ion  —  kIulo.    -oiuuik.  -uuua,  -sioua  - 


oxpoot,  Xenophon.  oxlst.    -lAg^ 
■  slius.    -bio.  -dlo,  &0.  -  bfl.  dfl* 
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noli  me  tangere— nomenclature 


&6^-li  me  tan-ger-e,  s.    [Lat.  =  touch  me 
«ot.] 

1.  Bot. :  [Xoli-tan'oere]. 

2.  Pathol. :  Lupus  exedeiis.  It  generally 
commences  witli  tubercles  on  the  nose,  and 
ends  by  destruction  of  the  nose,  lips,  eyes, 
&c.  It  should  be  treated  in  the  early  stage 
with  the  actual  cautery  or  powerful  caustics. 

no'-li  t^'-ger-e,  no'-li  me  tan'-ger-e,  s, 

[Lat.  =  do  not  touch,  or  do  n(»t  touch  me. 
So  called  from  the  elastic  force  with  which 
ttie  capsules  burst  when  ripe.) 

Jtct.  :  Imp^tieiis  Nolitangere,  the  Yellow 
Balsam.     [Iupatiens.] 

•  no-li'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  nolo  =  to  be  unwilling.] 

Unwillingness  ;  the  opposite  of  volition  (q.v.), 

"  Troper  acta  of  th»  will  ure.  volitiou.  nolition. 
choice,  resolution,  &ud  commaud." — Halt:  Orig.  <^ 
Maiiki'id,  p.  29. 

•noil,  *noul,  *nowl,  s.      [A.S.   linol,  aioU 
=  top;O.H.  Ger. /i»o/.]  The  head,  the  noddle. 

"  All  ansa  noil  I  t)xed  on  his  head." 
Shakesp.  :  JJidaumtner  .Vijht'i  Drtam,  111.  i 

•nol-le'-i-ty,  s.   [Lat.  txolo  =  to  be  unwilling.] 
Uuwillingufss.  nulition. 

Hoi  -le  pros' -e-qai«  phr.    [Lat.  =  to  be  un- 
willing to  prosecute.] 

Laic ;  A  term  used  where  a  plaintiff,  or  the 
Attorney-General  for  the  public,  discontinues 
a  suit,  either  wholly  or  as  to  some  count,  or 
as  to  some  defendants. 

no'-lo   con-ten' -der-e,  phr.     [Lat.  =1  do 
not  wish  to  contend.] 

Law :  A  plea  equivalent  for  all  purposes  of 
the  prosecution  to  that  of  "  Guilty." 

Bolt,  n^^rt,  s.    [Xkat,  s.]    Neat  oxen,  cattle  ; 
as  distinguished  from  horses.    {Scotch.) 

n61t-herd«   <.     [Eng.    no!t,   and   }urd.\     A 
neatherd. 

nom,  5.    [Fr.]    A  name. 

i^om  de  guerre:  [Lit.  =a  war-name.]  A 
name  assumed  temporarily  ;  an  incognito. 

Norn,  de  pluine:  [Lit.  =.a  pen-ninie.)  An  ex- 
pression formed  on  the  supposed  analogy  of 
nam  <U  guerre,  and  used  in  England  to  signify 
a  fictitious  name  or  signature  assumed  by  a 
writer.  The  French  phrase  is  nom  liUeraire. 
(See  Notes  £  Queries,  7th  ser.,  iii.  348,  &c.) 

IkO'-ma,  tno'-me,  s.  [Lat. tiot7W  =  a  corroding 
ulcer  ;  Or.  vofxri  [iiome]  =  a  pasture,  an  eating 
aore  :  «>(«  (iie»i^  =  to  distribute,  to  pasture.] 
Pathol. :  Water  canker ;  it  attacks  the  gums, 
making  thetn  swollen,  and  red  or  violet  in 
colour,  after  which  they  are  destroyed,  the 
teeth  becoming  exposed  and  loosened  till 
they  fall  out.  The  cheeks  antl  the  tongue 
are  next  attacked.  The  disease  occurs  chiefly 
among  Ixidly  fed  cbildreu. 

udm'-ad*  *nom'-ade,  a.  &  s,    [Gr.  vond^ 

(^iwvufs),  genit.  vo^ddo^  ((i3J?iados)  =  roaming, 
wandering,  espec.  in  search  of  pasture  ;  i-o^bc 
(nomos)  =  a  pasture  ;  vifua  (iiemo)  —  to  assign 
Dylot;  Lat.  nomas,  genit,  uomorffo ;  Fr.,  Ital., 
&  Sp.  nomade,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wandering  about  for  the  sake 
of  i-asturage ;  having  no  fixed  abode  or 
country  ;  roving,  nomadic. 

C  As  stibstantive : 

1.  One  of  a  race  or  tribe  who  have  no  fixed 
abode,  but  whose  chief  occupation  is  the 
tending  of  flocks,  and  who  wander  about, 
shifting  their  residence  according  to  the  state 
of  pasturage. 

"The  Nutnidlan  noinadci.BO  nainM  of  chaunglug 
their  i*8ture."— /».  Boll^ind     Plinth,  bk.  v..  ch.  iii. 

*  2,  A  wandering  party  or  tribe. 

"Fierce  Idomieans,  who  in  nomada  stray." 

Sandj/t:  Psahns,  p.  134. 

nd'-ma-da,  s.    [Nomad.] 

Entom. :  Cuckoo -bee;  a  genus  of  Bees, 
placed  by  Shuckard  under  tlie  .Andreniihr. 
but  now  often  ranked  with  the  Apidse.  There 
are  six  articulations  to  the  maxdlary  palpi. 
They  are  elegant  and  gaily  coloured  insects, 
which  live  in  the  nests  and  deposit  their  eggs 
In  the  cells  of  other  bees. 

•  nom'~ade,  a.  &  s.    [Nomad.] 

•  no-ma'-dl-an*  s.    [Nomad.]    A  nomad. 

no-mdd'~ic.  a.     [FAtg.  nomad  ;  -ic]    Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  nomads  ;  a  term  applied 


to  those  tribes  whose  chief  occupation  is  the 
tending  of  cattle,  anil  who  have  no  fixed 
abode,  but  wander  about  in  search  of  pas- 
turage ;  pastoral,  nomad. 

nd-m&d'-io-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nomarfic;  -al, 
•/.]/•]  lu  a  noinadie  manner  ;  after  the  manner 
of  nomadic  tribe.s. 

"  nom' -ad-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Tiomad;  -i*iA.]  The 
state  of  bein'g  a  nomad. 

* nom'-ad-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  nomad;  -ize.]  To 
live  a  nomadic  life;  to  wander  about  with 
flocks  in  search  of  pasturage. 

"  Its  lnha)iitants.  tnireover,  &re  dov  nomadizing 
savages."— rttnej,  Dec.  17,  167a 

•nd'-man-^y,  s.  [Fr.  nomancie,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  o;ioj/utJici«  =  onomancy  (q.v.),]  The 
art  or  act  of  divining  the  fortunes  of  persons 
by  the  letters  wliich  form  their  names. 

no  m&n'^  l^d,  phr.  [Eng.  vo;  imin,  and 
laiid.])  A  district  or  tract  to  which  no  person 
can  assert  a  distinct  or  valid  claim  ;  a  district 
or  region  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute 
between  two  parties  ;  debatable  land. 

•  nom'-arch,    5.    [Gr.    votxdpxr}^    {nomarckcs), 

from  i'oij.6^  (nomas)  =&  district,  and  ap\ui 
(arc/i'i)=  to  rule,  to  govern.]  The  governor 
or  ruler  of  a  noma  or  province. 

•  nom'-ar-chy,  s.  [Nomarch.]  a  nome  or 
province  under  the  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
nomarch,  as  in  modern  Greece;  the  juris- 
diction  of  a  nomarch. 

*ndm'-bles,  s.    [Fr.]    [Nombles.] 

•nombre,  *.    [Numbkr.] 

nom'-bril,  s.  [Fr.  (for  Vomhril)  =  the  navel  ; 
from  Lat.  um^iliculiis,  dimin.  of  uvibilicus  = 
the  navel.  ] 

Her. :  The  centre  of  an  escutcheon.  It  is 
the  next  below  the  fesse-point,  and  is  also 
called  the  navel-point. 

nome  (1),  «.  [Gr.  votio^  (nnmos)  =  &  district, 
from  yenta  (Tiemo)  =  to  assign  by  lot.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  province  or  political 
district  of  a  country,  espec  in  modem  Greece 
and  Egypt. 

"The  capital  of  the  Antinoite  nome/'—Blacktaood't 
Magazine.  Nov.  isei.  \>.  67i. 

"  2.  Mtis. :  Any  melody  determined  by  in- 
violable rules. 

no' -me  (2),  s.     [Noma.] 

nome  (3).  s.     [Lat.  nomen  =  a  name.] 

A  fg. :  A  term  :  in  the  binomials  a  -f  6,  a  —  b, 
a  and  b  are  nomes. 

"nome,  *nom-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Nim.] 
Taken. 

n6-me'-i-dS9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nomeius); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -idte.] 

Tchthy. :  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes. 
Bixly  oblong,  compressed,  covered  with 
cycloid  scales  of  moderate  size.  The  genera 
are  marine  ;  pelagic  when  young, 

n6'-men,5.  [Lat.]  A  name  ;  oae  of  the  three 
names  given  to  an  ancient  Roman,  and  de- 
noting the  gens  to  which  he  belonged. 

•  no'  -  men  -  cla  -  tive,   a.     [  Xom  encl  atob.  ] 

Pertaining  to  naming  or  nomenclature; 
nonienclatory. 

no'-men-cla-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  nomen  =  a 
name,  and  ca^=to  call;  Fr.  nonendateur ; 
Ital.  nomendatore.] 

*1.  A  person  who  calls  persons  or  things 
by  their  names. 

2.  Specif,  in  Roman  Antiq.  :  (See  extracts 


all  the  viitera  even  by  sight,  he  was  nccuiuuanied  hy  a 
slave  tenned  a  nom^'ictator,  whose  sole  busnieas  it 
waa  to  become  aouuamted  with  the  persons  and 
circuinstniioes  *i(  tne  whole  coustititeocy,  and  t>i 
whisper  such  infoniirvtlon  Into  his  master's  ear,  when 
he  paascil  from  one  tn  .lUuther  In  the  crowd,  as  mi^tit 
enable  liim  to  s^dute  emh  imlividnal  correctly  \>y 
naiue,  and  to  i;reet  him  as  an  acquaintance," — Ramtag: 
Roman  Anfiq. 

3.  A  person  who  gives  names  to  things,  or 
who  settles  or  determines  tlie  nomenclature 
of  thing's  in  any  branch  of  science  or  art. 

"Adjtm  (God's  noTnenclntor)  could  not  frame 
One  that  enough  could  sigutiy. " 

iowlsy  :  Her  Nam, 

*"4.  A  dictionary,  lexicon,  or  vnr;ibulary,  es- 
pec. one  dealing  with  scit-ntilic  nnmenclature. 


•  5.  (See  extract.) 

"  III  tlic  old  ages  the;  [princes]  were  euer  wount  to 
haue  AtH>ut  them  such  men  as  were  of  a  B|ieciaU 
meniurle :  to  put  them  iii  mind  ot  all  such  things  as  to 
them  should  be  meet  and  requisite,  and  these  wer» 
called  no-menclfttoret,'—Boliruhtii:  Conqtt€tt  (tT  ir^ 
land,  bk.  L,  ch.  xliv. 

*  n6'-men-cla-t6r-y,a.  [Eng.  nomfnclator ; 
-y.]    Pertaining  to  naming  or  nomenclature. 

*  no'-men-cla-tress,  s.  [Eng.  nomenclator; 
-ess.]     A  female  nomenclator. 

'■  I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  nomenrftitreu.  and  wtU  bt 
ready,  ou  any  occasiiiu.  to  attend  the  ladies."— (ruartif^in 
No.  103. 

*  no'-men-cla-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  nomenrio' 
tur{i) :  -aL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  nomencla- 
ture ;  according  to  a  nomenclature. 

no'-men-cla-ture,  s.  [Lat.  nomendatwrasm 
a  calling  by  name.]    [Nomenclator.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  name,  a  title,  a  designation. 

"  There  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature  for  it*^ 
Bacon:  Natural  Hiitiry 

2.  A  vocabulary,  a  dictionary,  a  glossary. 
IL  Science:  The  names  taken  collectively 

of  the  objects  of  study  in  any  branch  of 
science.  Sometimes  it  includes,  but  more 
generally  it  is  distinguished  from,  termin- 
ology. In  botany,  for  example,  the  names 
assigned  to  the  several  classes,  orders,  tribes, 
genera,  species,  &c.,  are  its  nomenclature; 
the  detinition  of  the  various  wor<i8,  whether 
aubstantives  or  adjectives,  used  in  describing 
a  plant,  belong  to  terminology.  The  designa- 
tion, Rosa  canina  (Dog-rose),  falls  under  tlie 
department  of  nomenclature  ;  nectary,  dice- 
cioua,  Ac,  nnder  that  of  terminology.  The 
subject  of  scientific  nomenclature  has  beeu  in- 
vestigated and  reported  on  by  cummittees  of 
several  acieutific  bodies. 

1.  Biol. :  The  practice  of  using  two  names 
— one  generic,  the  other  specific ;  it  origin- 
ated with  Linnaeus.     [2,  6.] 

2.  Bot.:  Linn^us  laid  down  thirty-one  rule* 
for  the  guidance  of  botanists  in  nomenclature  ; 
some  of  these  have  fallen  into  disuse.  [^  1.] 
Orders  generally  end  in  -acese,  tribes  in  -e«, 
and  their  sub-divisions  in  -idae.  Botanical  as- 
semblages with  the  last-named  ending  are 
called,  in  this  work,  families;  though  family 
in  botany  is  sometimes  made  synonymous  with 
order.  This  brings  them  into  harmony  with 
zoological  families  in  -idse,  to  which  they  are 
api>arently  equivalent. 

3.  Chem. :  The  siH)ken  language  of  chemistry, 
which  at  every  jicriod  of  its  history  reflects 
the  stage  of  itjj  development.  Tlie  early  belief 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  determined  the 
character  of  terrestrial  matter  led  to  the  use 
of  such  names  as  sol  =  gold,  luna  =  silver, 
and  mercury,  the  name  by  which  the  metal 
is  still  known.  Later,  the  physical  character 
of  the  substance  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
the  compound,  as  in  milk  of  lime,  sugar  of 
lead.  But  the  present  system  is,  with  some 
minor  variations,  the  work  of  Lavoisier, 
Berthollet,  and  Morveau,  and  appeared  in 
1787.  The  leading  principle  is  that  the  name* 
of  compound  bodies  should  express  the  simple 
substances  they  contain,  and  their  relative 
proportions.  Generally  the  root-word  is  em- 
ployed, together  with  certain  ternii nations 
and  prefixes  to  indirate  the  degree  of  oxida- 
tion and  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  elements 
contained  in  it — e.g.,  KNO3  =  potassic  nitrate, 
KXO.j  =  potissic  nitrite,  HNO3  =  nitric  acid, 
HXO2  =  nitrous  acid.  The  following  com- 
pouud  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  numeral 

prefixes  are  employed :  ^'°*\  0.»  =  tetra-mep- 

euro  •  tetra-hydric  -  dioxi  -  dichloro  -  dinitride; 
The  above  rule  does  not  apply  strictly  to 
organic  substances,  where  regard  is  had  to  the 
history  of  the  groups  forming  the  compound. 

4.  Geol. :  For  the  names  given  to  the  geo- 
logif-al  formations,  as  Silurian.  Devonian, 
Oolite,  &c.  (see  Geology).  The  system  adopted 
has  many  merits,  but  in  one  direction  it 
t^nds  to  generate  error.  When  a  stratum 
is  called  chalk,  one  naturally  expects  it  to 
be  white  and  calcareous ;  it  may  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  otlicr.  When  another  is  called 
greensand,  the  mind  expects  it  to  be  charac- 
terized by  grains  of  sand  of  green  colour,  it 
may  be  quite  different.  Such  words,  used 
of  the  spots  wJiere  the  several  strata  were 
first  identified,  are  appn'jiriate ;  but,  being 
fuunded  on  local  peculiarities,  become  quite 
inact'urate  when  applied  to  other,  and  speci- 


&te,  fS>t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  .*  go.  polt 
or,  wore,  w^lf.  worlt,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  onlte.  cur,  rule.  fSill :  try,  Syrian,   ce.  co  =  e :  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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ally  to  distant  repmiis.  Used  of  the  world  at 
lurj^i',  tliey  are  siiii|»ly  chronological,  au'l  have 
nil  reference  to  the  appearance  of  i^rticular 
rocks. 

0.  Min.,  Petrol,  <f  PaUeont. :  Linnajus  car- 
ried his  system  of  two  Lati;i  naim-s  through 
the  mineral  no  less  than  tlie  animal  kin^tl<>m. 
Tlius,  he  had  his  .ScAwfiw  tahuUiris,  S.  atratns, 
Ac.  These  are  now  cxchan;^ed  for  the  ver- 
nacular terms.  Minerals  are  now  generally 
made  to  end  in  -ite,  which  Dana  alters  for 
rocks  to  'yie.  Genera  of  fossiis  often  end  iu 
•ites,  as  liclemnites,  anglicised  Bcleniuite. 

6.  /on!.:  In  the  days  of  Swiiinson  and  the 
other  adherents  of  the  quinary  system,  con- 
fonnity  of  system  in  th.-  nomenclature  was 
greatly  insisted  ujMjn.  Every  tribe  ended  in 
•es,  everv  liimily  in  -idte.aud  every  sub-family 
In  -iua'.  'Of  late,  the  system  has  been  departed 
fmm,  and  the  great  aid  which  it  rendeicd  to 
tlie  ineinciry  in  coiiseciuencc  saciitlced.  With 
regard  to  vernacular  names,  they  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tlie  country,  and  often  suggest 
error.     Thus  the  goat-sucker  does  not  suck 

StKits,  and  the  titmouse  is  not  one  of  the 
luridx',  but  a  bird.  They  are  re^^'arded  as  un- 
Bcientillc,  and  used  only  for  popular  cuuvcui- 
ence  in  scientific  works.     [l.J 

"Til'-  now  H'lmCTicMfwr*  wliluli  liixs  l>een  introiluced 
kitu  viiyiuiBiry."— Stewart :  of  the  Uaman  Mind.  cii. 
Iv..  J  i. 

•  no'-mcn-cla-tu-rist,  s.  [Eng.  tumiencla- 
UuXc):  -(s(.)  One  who  arranges,  or  id  versed 
in,  uumeuclature. 

ndin'-e-iis,  «.  [Gr.  rofievs  {n&mevs)  =  a  shei*- 
herd.] 

Ichthy. :  JTie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Noineidie(q.v.).  Cleft  of  mouth  narrow.  No 
tiidcts;  ventral  long  and  broad,  attached  to 
abdomen  by  a  membrane.  NoJtieus  gronovii  is 
a  pel.igic  ttsh,  of  small  size,  common  in  the 
AtUiiitie  and  Indian  Oceana.    (Uiinlher.) 

no'-mi-al,  s.     [XM.  nomen  =  a  name.] 

Alif. :  A  single  name  or  term.   [Nome,  «.,  3.) 

B5m'-io,  a.  &  5.     [Gr.  vofAo^  (nomos)  —  custom.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Cust'niiary,  usual,  ordinary, 
convciitiiiiial.  (Api)lie<l  to  the  preseut  ordi- 
nary mode  of  spelling  KngHsh.) 

B.  As  mbsf. :  The  customary  or  ordinary 
Spelling  of  English. 

nSm'-in-al,  *  nom'-in-all,  a.  &  s.      [Lat. 
nomiiuitis,   from   nonien  (genit.   noi}iinis)=  a 
same.] 
Am  As  (uljective: 

•  1.  Pertaining  to  names  or  terms  ;  verl>al. 

"Tho  nominal  delbilllyii  or  «liTivatl-n  a(  tlie  won! 
iBD'it  auincit.'utt(ti«-Bcr11>«>  tiieuHtureoHU" — I'ean.n  : 
On  1/m  Vmed. 

2.  Existing  in  name  only ;  not  real ;  titu- 
lar ;  merely  so  culled, 

"Tlie  inrty  of  wlilib  h«  had  been  the  nominal 
bead."— i/>ic<lu^iJ/ ;  Hut.  Eitff.,  cli.  V. 

8.  Containing  names  :  as,  a  nomtiial  roll. 

*  B.  As  snbsfantive  : 

1.  A  nominalist  (q.v.). 

"Wtllimii  Oikniii.  thv  fntli(<r  of  ths  nrnitinatltl."— 
Ctt'ndtn     itemaiiit:  Suriftinci. 

2.  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun. 

nominal  partner,  s. 

l.au. :  A  iK'rson  who,  by  ]iermittinghls  name 
to  lie  used,  allows  Itimself  to  appear  to  the 
"World  f>&  a  partner,  and  having  iin  interest  in  a 
trade,  busiiipss,  or  Urni,  althougli  really  hav- 
ing no  a.rtual  inten-st  in  it,  and  who  ttiiis  bc- 
ccmes  rciponsiblo  for  the  actions  of  tho  real 
partners. 

JfSm'-In-al'i[82li«  ».     [Ecclcs.  Lat,  nominal- 

iflH  liJl.] 

Hht.  ^  Philos. :  The  name  given  to  one  of 
two  rival  HflinoUorpMhrsophy  which  nourished 
In  the  Middle  Ag<-s,  though  tho  in-i^'in  of  the 
dispute  dates  from  the  d.ays  of  IMalo.  It 
turned  on  tho  nal  nalurcofgenfm.'ind  species, 
and  the  mottoof  nominalism  w;u(  "  Universaha 

{)0st  rem."  Unscellinus,  CJinon  (.f  Compie^nr, 
n  tlie  latter  jiart  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
the  first  advocate  of  Nominalism,  and  main- 
tiiii.ed,  in  opposition  to  thendvo.vites  of  Ueol- 
Isni,  IhatfJ-'nenil  IdenH  have  no  sepamt*- entity. 
HeWJisibarged  with  holding  hen-tied  opirdons 
conecrning  the  Trinity,  for  which  ho  was  cll^-d 
before  the  Council  of  i:>oisHonK,aiidcondenined 
A.iJ.  1002.  Ills  llrst  great  oiipnihntw;ir,Aiiselm. 
Ari-hbisbnp  of  Cnnt^'rbury,  and  later  Abelanl, 
wl.o  had  been  a  pupil  of  lt'>scelliniiK,  niodllked 


his  master's  system  into  what  is  known   as 
Coneeplualism  (q.v.).     [Realism.] 

"If  nominafirm  li».ltoher*tioAl  vl^wmof  tbeTrlnltj-. 

RokliBii)  iir..i-^>nly  I<k1  U>  fMiUielua."— «.  B.  J^mu.- 

ilUt    i'hiiat.  ICJ.   IbSi).  iL  3U 

Nom  -in-al-ist,  a.  4  «.     (Eng.  nominal(ism)  ; 
•u>t.] 
A.-4sn/fj.  :Thesamen3NoMiNALiSTic(q.v.). 

"  The  tlitwe  chief  positlous  in  tlic  nominalist  »olu- 
tlou."— Ancyc.  flrU.  {e*l.  Uthf.  ivil.  TiS. 

B.  -4s  siitst.  :  One  who  holds  that  general 
ideas  liave  no  separate  entity. 

'■  A  closer  eKftiiiiti(iti-i«  of  the  nivun»«nU,  however. 
•houH  tlmt  Ab^liira  wwk  a.  y<imin<ttut  midt-r  n  ucw 
UAiue."— u.  E.  lAiwa:  ilisL  I'hilvt.  led.  l&SJ),  ii.  'iA. 

nom-in-al-ist'-lC,  a.  [En^.  ■nominalist ;  -ic] 
(.M  or  peruiniug  to  Nominalism  or  the  Nomin- 
alists. 

•  ndm'-{n-al-ize»  v.^  [Eng.  nominal;  •iz€.\ 
To  convert  into  a  noun. 

n6m'-in-al-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  nominnl;  -ly.]  Uy 
name  ;  in'  name  only  ;  not  in  reality. 

"Biise  rtu'tt).  namhuxliy  worth  ueiir  a  mllltoa  ster. 
Hug."— J/actiu/<iy  .   Utst.  A'riy.,  ch.  xii. 

nom'-in-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  nominatus,  pa.  par. 
of  iwmino  =  to  name  ;  nomen  (genit.  noininM,) 
=  a  name;  Ital.  iiominare;  Sp.  nominaT;  Fr. 
nomnier,] 

*  1.  To  name  ;  to  call  or  mention  by  name. 

"  sight  liny  dLstinguish  of  coluur:*.  but  emideiily  to 
nomiii'iti^  Ihcm  &L1,  it  ia  im\KM»ibie,"  —  Shaketi/. :  2 
neitrj/  VI..  ii.  I, 

*  2.  To  call,  to  entitle,  to  designate  ;  to  de- 
scribe by  a  name. 

"Tbe  youug  days  which  we  ra-iy  nominate  tender." 
HJKikeSii.  :  Love i  Lubiur's  Lost,  i.  2. 

*  3.  To  set  down  ;  to  appoint,  to  fix,  to 
arrange. 

"  If  you  repay  inft  not  on  such  a  dav,  let  the  forfeit 
Hi)  n-itninatetl  fur  an  i-quid  pouikd 
Of  yuur  fair  fleoli  tu  be  cut  oil." 

SiMketp. :  ilerdiant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

4.  To  designate  for  an  office,  place,  or  duty 
by  name  ;  to  appoint  by  name. 

5.  To  name,  or  propose  by  name  as  a  candi- 
date for  election,  choice,  or  appointment ;  to 
propose  or  oiler  the  name  of  as  a  candidate. 

nom'-in-ate,  o.     [Nominate,  v.\    Named. 

nominate -contract,  s. 

Jauu  :  A  contiact  disliiiguished  by  a  par- 
ticular name,     (]^'harlon.) 

nomlnate-rlght»  s. 

Scots  I.niu :  A  light  that  is  known  or  recig- 
niscd  in  law,  or  jiosscsses  what  is  termed  a 
notnen  juris,  the  use  of  wliicli  determines  Its 
boundaries,  and  settles  the  consequences  to 
all  concerned.  Of  this  Bort  are  those  con- 
tracts termed,  loan,  commodate,  deposit, 
pledge,  sal'',  &c.  Nominate  rights  are  opposed 
to  innominate,  or  those  in  which  no  obligation 
is  created,  beyond  the  express  agreement  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

*  n6!n'-in-a*'0-lSr,  ndv.  [Eng.  nominate ; -ly.] 
Uy  name  ;  'p^^'ticularly. 

"  Liicus  rr*H^'l<>aiiA  la  that  which  ia  auigned  to  soino 
ofRtf  of  rcliili'ik.  and  iiurnJnu/c-.'y  u  lien-  tlie  body  ui  a 
di'^wi  pcrtiuii  iintli  Ixicu  buried."— .S;/c/mti»  :  /J«  Hepul- 
tur.t,  ch.  vii. 

nom  i-na'-tlon,  'nom  ln-a-«l-on.  *nom- 

y  na-Cl-on»  s.  ll''r.  nomimitinn,  from  Lat. 
v^imitmtiontm,  iiccn>i.  of  iiomi/uifio  =  a  naming, 
from  nominutus  (Nominate,  v.];  Sp.  nomi- 
luicion;  Ital.  nominazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  The  net  of  naming  or  mentioning  by 
name  ;  mention  by  name. 

"  What  liuiMirtji  the  nominationoi  this  geiitlemanr" 
Shiikap.  :  Hamlet,  v.  i 

2.  The  act  of  imming  or  nontinating ;  the 
act  of  propr)sing  byname  as  a  ciindidate  for  an 
oIUcc  or  place. 

*  3.  A  denomination,  a  name,  a  designation. 

"Ilocan^o  t.f  thw  two  eirpotci  .  .  .  hittb  it  the 
nomin^iUi/n  o(  k.tjc.v'— /'H.'  i :  Worket,  \t.  6ti. 

4.  Tho  act  of  nominating  or  appointing  to 

an  oftico  or  place, 

"And  after  nnminati'm,  he  aemU  a  oonRc  d'clire  to 
tho  diwii  and  cliaiiUr,  U*  eUit  the  iwmou  vlv^tcd  by 
h\ia."—Auti^4:  I'arergvn. 

5.  The  document  embodying  or  declaring 
such  nimination, 

6.  The  power,  right,  or  ]irivilc;je  of  nomi- 
nating or  appoliitin„'  t-i  an  oillce  or  phtce, 

"Tlie  council  of  adinlrijtv  han  Ihr  ume  power  with 
rpRard  t"  tlie  navy,  txift'tliiT  with  tho  muninalton  ut 
tho  ctptrtltia"— //lorw.  pi   II.,  vm.  Id. 

7.  The  stAtc  of  lM<ing  imine^l  or  nominated 


for  an  offlce  or  place ;  as,  He  Is  in  nominatim 
for  president 

n.  Imw:  The  power  of  nominating  a  clerk 
to  the  patron  of  a  benefice,  to  be  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  ordinary. 

n6m-in-a-ti -val,  a.  [Eng.  nominntiK').* 
•al.]    Of'or  pertauting  to  the  nominative  case. 

nom'-in-a-tive    (or  as    nom'-na-tive), 

•  nom-ln-a-tlf,  n.  &  s.  (Fr.  nomiunti/,  from 
Uat.  nomiiuitiru^f.  from  noifii«'if"S,  pa.  par.  of 
nomiiu)  =  to  name;  Ital.  k  Sp.  nomitiativo.] 

A.  As  Oil}.  :  Naming;  specif.,  in  grammar, 
a  term  apidied  to  that  c;ise  of  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun which  is  used  when  the  noun  or  pronoun 
forms  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  or  to  the 
noun  or  pronoun  itself  when  standing  in  that 
relation. 

B.  As  mbstantive : 

Gmnu  :  The  nominative  case  ;  a  nominative 
word  ;  the  case  or  form  of  a  noun  which  simply 
names  or  designates  llie  pei*soii,  thing,  or 
ide:t ;  that  case  in  which  a  noun  or  pnmoun 
stands  when  it  forms  tho  subject  of  a  verb. 

*n6ni'-in-a-tivo-ly,  n'/r.  [Eng.  nomi>uUiv$g 
•ly.]  In  ti'ie  manner  uf  a  nominative;  as  a 
nominative. 

nom'-l-na-tor.  «.  [Lat.,  from  nominatua, 
pa.  par.  of  iwmino  =  to  name.]  One  who 
nominates. 

"Ono  of  the  nominat'iri  suddenly  (ell  down  dead."— 
BentUy :  On  Frem  TUinkinff.  i  tt 

ndm-i-nee',    «.      [Formed  as  if  from  a  lY. 

•  nomine,  pa.  par.  Of  a  verb  'nomimr  ttom 
Lat.  nomiiio.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  named,  nominated,  or  desig- 
nated by  another  ior  a  ccitain  j-uriiose,  duty, 
or  jiosition. 

2.  A  person  upon  whose  life  an  annuity 
depends. 

II,  Law :  A  person  nominated  or  deslgn.ated 
to  receive  a  copyhold  estate  on  siiircnder  of 
it  to  the  lord  ;  the  cestui  tjue  use,  sometimes 
railed  the  surrenderee. 

•  nom-i-nor',  s.      [Lat.  nomiao  =  to  name.] 

One  wlio  nominates,  a  nominator;  the  corre- 
lative of  nominee. 

"About  the  tcnni  of  connection  In  such  a  case  be- 
tween u  ni^mntor  and  ii  uouiliiee:."— Aanr/iurn  .-    H'ork*. 

•  ndm'-o -can-on,  5.  [Gr.  vofio^  (nomos)  =  a 
law,  and  KdvMf  (A.u;iua)  —  a  canon,  a  rule,)  A 
collection  uf  canons  and  of  imperial  laws  rela- 
tive or  conformable  thereto  ;  also  a  collection 
of  tho  canons  of  the  ancient  church  and 
fathers  without  regard  to  imperial  constitu- 
tions. 

•  no-moc'-ra-9i^,  «.  [Gr.  fd^of  (no-mos)  = 
law;  jtpaTfw  (;:m(.o)  =  to  rule.!  A  system 
of  government  in  accordance  with  a  code  of 
laws  :  as,  tho  nomticmcy  of  the  llebrew  Com- 
monwealth.   {Annandale.) 

n6-m6j:'-cn-i3t,  5.  [Kng  nomonenOJ):  -ist.) 
One  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation. 

"The  nom'iff'-nUt  Is  rt^duced  to  eunmemto  th« 
■fniiilcst  elunicnlN  Into  which  tho  slitiphiit  living  Jelly 
is  i-esoU-ablo."— Oiffort ;  Anat,  Vmriet>rut»t.  ill.  slf. 

no-mogj -^n-J^,  s.      (Gr.  vofto^  (jwmos)=  law, 
and  ycv  (;;f'i),  root  of  yiyi-vixai  (yiijnoinni)  =  tO 
become.] 
Jiiol. :  Spontaneous  generation, 

"  Pasteur  .  .  .  failed  todct*H.'t  MonioTrny  and«r  con- 
ditions n*  dccinlvv  a«  can  be  U-<\Kt\  tii  an  atlntittt  U> 
prove  a  ucfc'ativo,"'— Ow^n.  Anut.  t'erlei/fit*.  III.  B1&, 

•  n^-mdg'-r^-plior,  *.    [NoMtmiiArMV-l  On» 

who  is  versed  in  or  wriU's  uiwn  nomography. 

•  ni-mSg -ra-phj^,  ».     [Or.  wmo«  (m>m(w)  = 

a  law,  and  ypa^tui  (i/ni/f/ni)  =  to  write:  FT. 
lumiogmphie.]  An  exposition  in  pro|.er  legal 
form  and  nninner  of  the  matter  of  a  lnw  or 
legal  eiiarlnniit;  an  exposition  of  the  ait  of 
dr.iwlng  up  laws  In  jiroiK-r  form  and  matter. 

n6-nidr-6-f^,  ».  [Or.  wmoc  {nomiv)  =■  law, 
and  Abyof  (,/"!/'«)  =  a  wonl,  a  dlseoui'se,] 

L  hiw:  The  science  or  knowledge  of  law, 
legislation,  aijd  government. 

2.  ^fent.  Science:  The  sclonoo  of  tho  taws  of 
the  mmd. 

,1,  lint. :  Tlio  department  of  botany  which 
trt'iits  of  the  hiWH  which  regulate  tUo  varia- 
tions of  tirgaiiH, 


DoU,  hS^  ;  p^t.  ^^l ;  cat,  90U.  chorus,  9hln.  l>onQh  ;  go.  rem ;  thin.  ^U  ;  en,  af ;  expoot,  :^onophon,  o^lst.    ph  =  C 
-elan,  -tlon  =  sh^MU    -tlon,  -slon  -—  shCm ;    (Ion,    plon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloiis  -  ahas.      bio,    die,  fic.  —  b^l,  d^ 
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•  nom'-o-the-sy",  s.  [Gr.  fo^ioc  (Tio»io5)=:a 
law,  ami  Ttf^Tj^'  (tith?mi)=  to  place,  to  lay.] 
The  instituting  or  euactiug  of  laws;  the  piib- 
licatiun  of  U^:i. 

•nom'-o-thete,  s.  [Pr.  Tiomothet^,  from  Gr. 
vOfLoOeTTii  {_iu>ntot!ietes),  fniin  j-o^io*  (noTiios)  =  & 
law,  and  Ttft7/At  (tiHieiiii)  =  to  place,  to  lay.] 
One  who  enacts  laws;  a  lawgiver. 

•nom-o-thet'-ic,  *  nom-o-thst'-ic-al,  a. 

£Gr.  ^'0^lo9frl.K6iiuo7n.vtfu:llkob).^  [N'omuthete.] 
Pertaining  to  the  enactment  of  laws ;  legis- 
lative. 

•nom-psre,  *.  [O  Fr.  nrm-pair  (q.v.)=an 
umiiire.J    An  umpire,  au  arbitrator. 

adv.  [Lat.  =  not.]  Nut.  It  is  not  used 
separately,  but  is  largely  used  in  composition 
as  a  prelix  with  a  negative  force,  as  in  non- 
existing,  non-cf-nt-agiuus,  noti-jiayinent,  and 
very  many  other  expressions,  the  meaning  of 
wliich  is  ubvii.us. 

non-ability,  s.  A  want  of  ability  or 
power  ;  specif.,  in  law,  an  exception  tiiken 
against  a  plaintiff  when  he  is  unable  legally  to 
commence  a  suit. 

non-acceptance«  s.  a  refusal  or  failure 
to  accept. 

non-access,  s. 

Law  :  Impossibility  of  access  for  sexual  in- 
tercourse, as  ill  the  case  of  a  husband  at  sea, 
or  on  foreign  service.  A  child  bora  Euder 
BUch  circumstances  is  a  bastard. 

*  non-aot,  s,  A  forbearance,  omtssiou,  or 
refusal  tu  act. 

"It  is  not  a  non-net  which  intnxlucea  %  costom.  a 
eiutjjui  ijeiiig  11  cDiumoi)  us-i^e."— .4i^/t/«.-  farerguti. 

non-admlsslon,  s.  A  refusal  or  failure 
to  aLliiiit. 

"The  reason  bf  this  nonndmiuion  \b  Ita  great  un  • 
certainty."— ^V^i^*.  Purergon. 

non-adult,  a.  &,  s. 

A.  As  cutj. :  Not  having  arrived  at  an  adult 
age ;  in  a  state  of  pupillage. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  not  arrived  at 
an  ailiilt  age  ;  a  yuuth,  a  minor. 

non-alienation,  s. 

1.  A  failure  or  refusal  to  alienate. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  alienated. 

non-appearance,  s.  A  failure,  neglect, 
oroimssiini  to  appear;  default  in  entering  au 
appearance,  as  in  a  cuurt  to  prosecute  or 
defend. 

non-arrival,  «.  A  failure  or  neglect  to 
arrive. 

non -assumpsit,  phr.  [Lat  =  he  did 
Dot  umleiUike.] 

J.aw :  A  grneral  plea  in  a  general  artion,  by 
Whieh  a  defendant  ti"a\ei"Sfs  the  whole  de- 
claration, and  deuies  that  he  made  any  promise 
or  engagement. 

non-attendance,  s.  A  failure  or  neglect 
to  atteud ;  nuu-appeaieiiL'e. 

*  non-attention,  s.  Want  of  attention ; 
Inattention. 

non-bituminous,  a.  Not  containing 
bitumen  ;  fiee  fiom  bitumen. 

*  non  cepit,  phr,     (Lat  =  he  dfd  not 

take.] 

Tmw  :  An  obsolete  plea,  by  way  of  traverse, 
whiL-h  oci_ur.s  in  the  action  of  replevin. 

non-claim,  s. 

Law :  A  failure  or  omission  to  make  a  claim 
dui'uig  the  time  limited  by  law. 

non-cohesion,  s.     Want  of  cohesion. 

non-coincidence,  s.  Want  of  coinci- 
dence. 

non  -coincident,  a.  Not  coincident ;  not 
coinciding. 

non-com.,  s.  An  abbreviation  for  noa- 
coniiuissiuneU  (officer). 

non-combatant,  s.  A  person  connected 
Willi  a  military  or  na\al  force,  but  wliuse 
duties:  are  civil,  as  cliaplains,  surgeons,  mem- 
bers of  the  commi?i^ariat,  &i\»  in  conupctiou 
with  an  £1  my  ;  purs*?rs,  chaplains,  clerks,  &c., 
on  board  a  man-of-war;  a  civilian  in  a  place 
occt-pied  by  troops. 

non-commissioned,  a.  Not  holding  a 
goverumenial    Li.iiiniit>sion ;     a    term    applied 


to  subordinate  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
below  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  as  sergeants  anil 
corpoi-als.  in  tlie  army,  quartermasters,  boat- 
awains,  &c.,  in  the  navy. 

"Long  liBta  of  n'^»  commissioned  offlcera  and  pri- 
vate*."—J/jcuuZ#iy.'  UiiL  Enj.,  cU.  XV 

*  non-committal,  s.  Forbearance  or  re- 
fusal to  i-ommit  or  pledge  one's  self;  the  slate 
of  not  being  committed  or  pledged. 

non-communicant,  s. 

1.  One  who  habitually  neglects  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist. 

2.  Applied,  loosely,  to  a  regular  communi- 
cant who  on  any  given  occasion  does  not 
communicate. 

non-communion,  s. 

Eccles. :  Prnperly,  neglect  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucluirist.  In  a  less  restricted  sense, 
it  is  employed  of  presence  at  tlie  Romiin  Mass 
or  the  Anglican  Communion  Service,  without 
communicating. 

non-communistic,  a.  Not  partiking 
of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  communism. 

non-completion,  s.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  complete;  me  state  of  not  being  coini>leted, 

non-compliance,  s.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  cuiiiply  with  any  request  or  order, 

non  compos  mentis,  phr.  [Lat.]  Not 
of  sound  mind;  nut  Itaving  the  full  use  of 
reason.  (Frequently  abbreviated  to  7iou  CQ:ii,po3 
or  non  comp.) 

non-con.,  a.  or  s.  An  abbreviation  of  Non- 
coutormist  or  Nonconteut.  (6ee  these  words.) 

non-condensing,  a.    Not  condensing. 

NoTi-co'uiensin{j  steum-eiujine :  A  steam-en- 
gine in  which  the  strata  isailo.ved  to  escape 
into  the  open  air  after  use.    [Hioh- pressure 

ENGINE.] 

non-conductlns«  «•  Not  conducting; 
not  transmitting;  not  acting  as  a  conductor 
of  heat  or  electricity. 

*  non- conduction,  «.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  non-conducting ;  fului-e  or  in- 
ability to  conduct:  as,  the  noii-coiuiuction  of 
he;it. 

non-conductor,  s.  A  substance  which 
has  not  the  power  or  property  of  conducting 
or  transmitting  such  a  force  as  heat  or  electri- 
city :  as,  Glassisa7w>i-co*tducfor  of  electiicity. 

H  With  regard  to  heat,  the  expressi-m  more 
generally  used  is  a  bad  conductor.  The  non- 
conductors of  electricity  are  the  oxides,  lime, 
caoutchouc,  air  and  dry  gases,  dry  papei", 
silk,  the  diamond  and  other  precious  stones, 
glass,  wax,  sulpliur,  resins,  amber,  &c. 

*  non-conformitancy,  s.  Nonconfor- 
mity. 

"  Presputmenta  a^iiist  n^m-conf-^rmitancy  of  mlnls- 
ieTS.-—U,ickee :  Ct/e  u/  HiUiwu,  U-  i*. 

*  non-conformitont,  $.  A  nonconfor- 
mist. 

"  An  upholder  o£  non-con/onnitanU."— Socket :  Ufa 
qf  H'tUiums,  it.  39. 

non  coiistat,  phr.  [Lat.]  It  is  not  clear 
or  plain  ;  it  dues  not  appear. 

non- contagion,  s.  The  doctrine  that 
disease  is  nut  propagated  by  contagion. 

nou-contagionl3t,  s.    A   supporter  of 

the  doctrine  of  nou-coutagion. 

non-Conta^OUS,  a.     Not  contagious. 

non-contagiousness,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  non-contagious,  or  not  com- 
municable by  contagiou. 

non-content,  s.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
a  member  who  votes  in  the  negative,  as  oj)- 
posed  to  a  content;  a  No.  [Content,  3.,  B.  3.] 

non-contributing,  non-contribu- 
tory, a.     Nut  contnljuting. 

non-deciduate,  a,     Indeciduato. 

non  decimando,  phr.  [Lat.  =  not  for 
tithing  or  tithes.] 

Law:  A  custom  or  prescription  to  bo  dis- 
charged of  all  tithes,  4c. 

non-delivery,  s.  A  failure  or  neglect  to 
deliver;  omi-^sion  or  m^glect  of  delivery. 

*  non  demislt,  phr.  [Lat.  =  he  did  not 
demise.] 

Lnw :  A  plea  resorted  to  where  a  plaintiff 
declared  upon  a  dem  se,  without  stating  tlie 


indenture,  in  an  action  of  debt  for  rent.  Also 
a  j'lea  in  bar,  in  replevin  to  ;in  avowry  f„i 
arrears  of  reat,  that  the  avowant  did  not  de- 
vise.    {Whartnn.) 

non-depasitlon«  s.  A  failure  to  deposit 
or  throw  doivu, 

*  non-dsscript,  a.  &  s.    [Nondescript.) 
non-d&squam:itive,  a. 

Pathol.  :  Absence  of  any  peeling  oH"  of  scales. 
Non-de.squaniative  disease  of  tlie  kidney  U  a 
form  of  Briglifs  disease.    {Tanner.) 

*  non  dstinet,  phr.  [Lat.  =  he  does  not 
detam.J 

Laio :  A  plea  by  way  of  traverse,  which  OO' 
curred  in  tue  action  ut  detinue.    (inuDton.) 

non-development,  s,  A  failure  of  de- 
velopment. 

non-direction,  5. 

Law:  Omission  on  the  part  of  a  judge  to 
enforce  a  necessary  point  of  raw  upon  a  jury. 

non- discovery,  a  A  failure  or  neglect 
to  discover. 

non  distringendo,  phr. 

Law :  A  writ  granted  not  to  distndn. 

non-effective,  a, 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  effective  ;  not  capable 
of  producing  an  effect ;  producing  no  effect. 

2.  Mint.  :  A  term  applied  to  that  portion 
of  the  personnel  ol  au  army  or  ncvy  whi'^h  is 
not  tit  for  or  capable  of  active  service,  as  half- 
pay  officers,  pensioners,  &c.  ;  peitaining  to 
this  portion  of  the  peisonuei  of  au  army, 

non-e£Qclent,  a.  &.s. 

A.  As  ailj,  :  Not  efficient,  not  effpctive,  not 
effectual,  non-effective  ;  spec,  a  term  applied 
to  a  volunteer  who  lias  not  qualified  himself 
as  an  elllcient  soldier  bv  attending  a  ceitain 
number  of  drills  and  passing  a  certaiu  standard 
iu  shooting. 

B.  As  SHbst.i  One  who  Is  not  efficient; 
specif.,  a  volunteer  who  has  not  qi.aliHed 
himself  as  an  efficient  by  atten'ling  a  ceitain 
number  of  drills  aud  passmg  a  certaiu  stand' 
ard  in  shooting. 

non-ego,  s.    [Lat.  =  not  l.j 

Metaph.  :  (See  extracts). 

"The  R,'o  ami  iK)/?-£:/o — iiilud  and  mntter— &r«  not 
only  giveu  togetlier.  but  in  nh  olutu  cu-'qunlity.  Phe 
one  tluea  unt  prucede.  tlie  uther  dues  ln-t  tuU-.w  ;  aiii, 
ill  their  iiuituiil  rel.-itioii.  each  is  ^ijually  <)f)»fihientj 
e(|iiany  itiue,>eiuleut.  fauch  U  the  Ijiot  its  ^iveu  lu  (Uid 
by  cou.iciuusuesa."  —  Uamilton.  JJeiaphi/iiit  (viL 
Maiisel).  i.  'Idl. 

"  Kant  iwatulated  the  existence  of  &  n^yn-Sffi.  but 
declared  tli:it  we  know  iintmin;  ot  it ."— W.  //.  Levtt! 
iliit.  PMlQt.  (ed.  ISSvf).  il  558. 

non-elastic,  a.  Not  elastic ;  destitata 
of  the  property  of  elasticity. 

non-elect,  s.  or  s.  pL  One  who  is  not,  or 
tliose  who  aie  nut  elected;  specif.,  one  who 
is  not,  or  those  who  are  uot  elected  for  sal* 
vation.     [Elect.] 

non-election,  «.    Failure  of  election. 

*  non-electric,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  electric ;  conducting  elec- 
tricity. 

B.  As  subst.  T  A  substance  which  is  not 
electric;  a  substance  which  trausinits  elec- 
tricity. 

*  non-electrical,  a.  [NoN-ELscTTBto,  A. 
(q.v.).J 

noa-entlty,  s,    [Nonentity.] 

non-entry,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Failure  or  neglect  to  enter. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  casualty  which  formerly 
fell  to  the  sup-iior  wln-rtj  the  heir  of  a  ile- 
ceased  vassal  neglected  to  obtain  himself  en- 
tered with  the  superior  or,  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, » ho  failed  to  reiieiv  the  investiture. 
In  viitiie  of  tiie  casualty  the  superior  wa» 
entitled  to  the  rents  of  tlie  feu. 

non-episcop:il.  a.  Not  belonging  to  tha 
Episcopalian  church  or  denomination. 

non-episcopalian,  s.  One  wiio  doea 
not  belong  to  the  Episcopalian  chuich  or  dd- 
nominatiun. 

non-essential,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  a.lj.  :  Not  oss.Mitial,  not  absolutely 
necessary  or  indispensable  ;  spec.,  applied  to 
matters  of  faith  nr  practice  not  CoL'siderod 
necessa'nr  to  salvation. 


©te,  fat.  fere,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  cornel,  her.  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wpl£;  work,  who,  son ;  niate»  oub,  ciire,  nnite,  cnr,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


non 


B.  As  suh^t.  :  A  tliini;  wliicli  ia  not  abso- 
htt'ly  necessary  or  ludispeaaable. 

non  est,  phr.  (Lat.  =  he  (nr  ft)  Is  not] 
A  ii'ntraclion  of  the  Ljiiin  non  est  invenltia  = 
be  waa  iiwt  four.d,  he  (or  it)  waa  not  to  b« 
found,  he  (or  u)  was  ijoiid. 

•  noii  est  factnm,  phr,  [IaL  =  it  Is 
Bot  the  fact  or  dec  1.1 

Law:  The  ijeneral  i&sue  In  an  action  on  bond, 
or  other  dt-eJ,  wherel-y  IliudelV-ndant  loniii-ily 
d.-nied  that  to  be  his  deed  whereon  ho  wua 
BUed.     {li'hartj'i.) 

non  est  Inventus,  phr.  tLat.  =  he 
vus  uot  luiiiuh] 

Law :  1  he  answer  made  by  the  sheriff  in 
the  return  nt  the  writ,  win  n  tUe  dtfendant  ia 
bot  to  be  loun-l  in  his  bailiwick. 

non -execution,  &  Failure  or  neglect 
of  execuuuu ;  neglect  or  omission  of  per- 
fonnauce. 

non- existence,  $. 

1.  The  su.e  of  not  existing ;  the  negation 
of  bei.ig. 

2.  A  titins  which  Is  non-existeut ;  a  thing 
Which  has  no  exist..iice. 

"A  methcxi  of  uiany  wriUm.  which  deprrcUtea  tb« 
fUeinot  mir^clta.  la,  tw  ».tlva  uutuiily  r*»l  verttlci, 
but'UiM  noK-Mwio^e*."— tfrotc-m;  »"u/jar  Krruuri. 

non-existent,  a.  Not  existing  not 
liaviiii-  L-xi-iU-iici;. 

non-oxpanslon,  s. 

pyiihol. :  Tlic  stale  nf  having  failed  to  ex- 
pand. There  i.s  u  cuiigeniial  ii"ii-expaiision  nf 
the  air-rells  in  tlie  lungs  of  some  weakly 
lulaiila.     {^I'aiincr.) 

non-extensile,  o.  Not  extensile;  In- 
Capultle  or  being  extended  or  stietched. 

non-feasance,  a. 

Lain  :  An  o;l<nce  cunsisting  in  an  omission 
or  neglect  ol  a.'ing  that  whicli  ought  to  be 
done. 

non-fosslllforou9,  a.  Not  containing 
fossila. 

non-fulfilment,  «.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  tullil. 

non  gangllonio,  a. 

Arud.:  (See  tlie  c«»iui>oundX 

H  Nuii-ganglionic  ChsnLt: 

A  ntU. :  Chords  destitute  of  ganglia ;  cnords 
not  having  gaugiiouic  eulurgeuieiits. 

*non-gremlal,  a.     Not  couuected,  cct 

ftfliluuetl  ;  uuLsiUe. 

•■  At  Bristol  I  lat  wt«k  there  trns  K  public  meeting  tn 
«upiK.rl  ol  tlie  UAiitb,  Idtjo  lu-igreinial  .siumUUiitiuua. " 

•  non-hearer,  s. 

Church  J!Ut.  (W.);  (See  extract). 

••Tim  i'rf-H>>>irri,ui  n.mjururt  Iihvb  Bcarcelj  bet^n 
b«Hr<l  vt  "Ut  u(  hf-wlLiinl.  .  .  .  bO  lute  m  1B>1';.  i\  (ew 
iwnoit*  wt-n>  Btlll  b-nrnn(  tlielr  j.ubhc  t«»tiuiimy 
MiKtiiot  thu  am  ut  uwiiUu  <ii>  Aiitit-lirtiliAii  Kuvtsni- 
nicut  by  fiyni);  Uixes,  by  tHknin  uiit  cxlkc  liceiiwt.ur 
by  trtijourliiK  uti  pui'iiL'  wurkt.  !'■.«  nuuilwr  yi  lln'-ie 
swiluta  went  "11  uiiuliilrililiig  till  ut  leit,iLli  tii«y  wcro 
■u  Uihily  >ici\tt«it;dov*fr  .•^wiliiiid  timl  lliwy  wtT«  i..« 
wbvrv  )Miiiici<jii-<  vixiukIi  Ui  iihv'v  ii  iu«etlii)j  liuu»«,  lUiu 
Vo.f  M.uwii  ijy  llio  naiiiw  of  ttio  A'utt-heartri,"— 
MfU-anlny     llitt.  Liijj.,  ch.  XvL 

non -Importing,  a.  Not  impni-ting  goods 
or  cuiiiuinaiiii^  :  a.s,  a  noii-impwUiig  suite, 

non -Indurated,  a. 

Antu. :  Not  lijtviiig  become  indurated  wlien 
nninially  indniation  Hliould  have  taken  plaic 
Tiieiti  i->  a  nnn-induiatcd  chancre.    (7aa*u:r.) 

•  non-lnhabltant.  «.     Ouo  who  id  not 

mn  inliiibitaiit  ;  a  stranger,  a  foreigner. 

non-lnter^'Gntlon,  ».  Tlie  act  or  state 
of  I'tiL  ni  t-rv^-iiing  or  niti.rfcriiig ;  specil'.,  ihe 
B>sii-in  of  pohcy  of  not  iiilert«-i  ing  in  tin) 
ftiliiirs  or  iMihcii'S  of  otni.r  KtaU-n,  except 
wiit!r«  the  liiU'K'Hta  of  one's  own  country  am 
directly  or  iiidirectly  conecrnud. 

non -Interventionist,  s.  A  supporter 
or  adviidif  of  ii"ii  iiitfTveiition. 


'Would    tli«    noit-intarve'iti'itiiit    he    pTepnrM 
iiir,    ui   hUHi    t 
t'tintlo:  or  lit   Biil^nrln  to  mO'Ii  u>t  i 


JnnlKy   liit«rv«iitiuii.   aMV.   hi   Zi\\tz\hn 

■iHM>  tintlo:  or  hi   Biil^nrln  to  •0'|i  los  ■■■'»~.^.»  ». 

Jlul|firitiu«  by  Ibo  iMikMV—iSiMCltiUtr,  Uxtv.  b,   lUl. 


p.  l.mi 

non- Intrusion,  «.    The  principles  of  tlio 

Kuu-intrut)i"iii.sl,s. 

non-lntruslonlst.  $. 

Church   ItiM.:  A  iiieMilier  of  R  pnrty  who, 
WhiUt  i-atronage  was  the  law  nf  the  Bcnttlnli 


Established  Church,  contended  for  the  prin- 
ciple tliat  no  uiiui^ler  Hhould  ik;  Intmtleil  on  a 
parish  c-miniry  to  tlie  will  of  the  con;;iegTi- 
tioii.  It  was  to  meet  these  views  that  tue 
General  Assembly,  in  1S.J4,  passed  the  Veto 
Aet  (i).v.),  wliich  brought  tnc  Chnrcli  into 
onllicL  Willi  tlie  law  coui-ts,  and  produced 
ti.j  Disruption  (q.v.). 

non-lssnablO,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
Issued  ;  not  (idrniliing  of  an  issue  l>eing  taken 
upon  it;  npi'Ii'-d  to  a  plea  wliich  does  not 
raise  an  issue  upon  the  luerita  of  the  case. 
{U'liurton.) 

non-jolndcr,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  in  abatement  for  the  non-join- 
ing of  a  person  as  co-dcleudant. 

•non-jurablo,  a.  Inexipablo  of  being 
Bwoni  ;  iiyt  uii'aUle  of  taking  an  oath. 

•  non-jurant,  a.    The  same  as  Noxjub- 

INO  (H-V.). 

non-juring,  a.    [Noxjurino.J 

non-juror,  $.    [Nonjurob.J 

'non-limitation,  s.  Absence  of  limit 
or  linnUiliun  ;  failure  or  ne-lect  to  limit. 

•  non  liquet,  phr,     [Lat.  =  it  is  not 

clear.] 

Uito:  A  verdict  formerly  returned  by  ajury 
when  a  matter  did  not  appear  clear,  and  was 
to  be  deferred  tu  another  day  of  trial. 

non-luminous,  a.  Not  luminous,  not 
Incandescent. 

non-manufacturing,  a.  Not  carrying 
on  or  enga;ed  in  inauulacLures  :  as,  a  7io/i- 
mani(/acturing  state. 

non-marrying,  a.     Not  disposed   to 

many  :  as,  a  )iy;t-»ut;-n/tn^  man. 

non-member,  &  One  who  is  not  a 
member. 

non-membersblp,  b.  Tlie  quidity  or 
state  of  not  b;iug  a  member. 

non-metallic,   a.      Not   metallic;   not 

COMSlstMig  of  metal. 

t  non-moral,  a.  Having  no  atamlard  of 
moi-ably  ;  wanting  in  moi-al  sense. 

"It  Is  more  correct  to  nay  <jt  the  iiegTo  that  he  Is 
vn)i>itontl  tti^iii  hii.i.or.U. "— /"ro/.  A.  i"«a/K.  lu  £iu:i/o. 
lirU.  led.  ath).  xvii.  317. 

non-natural,  a.  &  s. 

A.  Asiulj.  :  Not  natural,  unnatural,  forced, 
attained. 
H,  As  substantive  : 

•  1.  Oi-U.  Lang. :  A  thing  which  is  not 
n.itural  ;  something  unnatural. 

2.  Meil.(Pl.):  hi  the  medical  philosophy  of 
the  ancients  tilings  neeesBary  to  huiimn  exist- 
ence, but  which  do  not  enter  into  the  com- 
po.iition  of  man  or  constitute  his  nature  ; 
functions  or  accident*  notHtiiclly  belonging 
to  man.  Tliey  were  air,  fond,  tlrink,  sleep 
and  wakefulness,  motion  and  rest,  the  reten- 
tions and  cxeicti"Ms,and  ttnally  the  atlcctions 
of  the  minii.  Most  of  these  enter  into  tlic 
nature  of  man,  and  are  not  in  any  seuse 
'*  non-natui-aU." 

•  non  necessity,  ».  Absence  of  ncces- 
aity  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  unnecessary. 

non-nitrogenlzed,  a.     Not  containing 
nitrogen. 
non -obedience,  «.     Failure  or  neglect 

of  ol)etlii-iice  ;  laiUuc  to  obey. 

non-observance,  «.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  observe  or  lullil. 

non  obstante.  j>hr.  [Lat.]  Notwilh- 
Btiinding ;  in  spite  of  or  in  oppostition  to  what 
has  I'een  or  is  to  be  stated  or  admitted.  In 
law  a  phrase  used  in  staiutes  and  lettiHs 
patent,  implying  a  lieence  from  the  »oveiei^;n 
to  do  u  Ihing  whieh  nt  coiuinon  law  might  U- 
lawfully  done,  but,  being  restrained  hy  Act 
of  I'ariiament,  could  ant  be  tlouo  witlmnt 
Buch  licence,  tiueli  a  licence  ia  uot  uow  legal. 
Non  objttante  vertdlcto : 
Iaw:  a  Judgtnrnt  entered  by  tho  court  for 
the  plaliitiir,  iiotwithHfandliiw  tt  venllct  being 
given  fitr  the  defendant,  or  tii*«  ver*a. 

"  Whni  lh<i  plrti  ot  tlis  d»f*n.lAiil  l«  l<.«l  In  I»w.  «iul 
wh»ii.  «i(i->iir»*.  lu  i*tiiii  irw  hi  i-.iiiluf  {•svX  la  of  im 
OiiiiatH|iieiii«  wli.iUv.r.  th.-  |.l<onl|.l  i..i.y,  niter  K  Voi 
dkt  fur  tbe  defrihtiiiit-  iin»»e  fur  Jnd^iiiriit  rwrn  ..fi- 
If'iiiU  w4r0.U'liK  tliiit  !■.  tliHt  b«  li.n»i  )iitlifitiviit  U. 
rf"ov«T  liutwllb«Utidliu-  tlitf  VBMllijt.  wt.Ull  l»rliiK 
gifuii  oil  a  Ixul  I'U-^i,  ouKlit  to  Im  ot  no  Rtitll.     hi  tliiM 
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owe  th*]iid(jii»ent  oui  only  be  on  the  ujuft^-lon  of  tb« 
deriidiiit.  Tor  JUiliji.njllt  n.,11  ;lufa-4te  M'ctiii-  ■>  r;il» 
obviously  oinr  t«  wivni  wbeu  the  jilm  i<  li.  wnifrMioti 
Bud  hvmkU.iioi^' :  K  Jii'itjiiititjt  whti^li  In  Mlwityv  iittMrded 
oil  tlie  merits,  and  uuvcr  unuitod  but  tu  »  very  cl«*r 
cjiae  and  wIktw  It  Is  ififcimit  lliit  hi  nuy  "ly  of 
putiniii  thoivv-w  thotleli-iidnit  oui  have  uu  wcrll«.  — 
tii<*ck»to'ta :  ComnutU.,  bk.  Ui.,  cli.  14. 

non-parishioner,  s.     One  who  Is  not 

on  iuhabit-iut  ota  p.trticular  parish. 

non-payment,  s.  Failure  or  neglect  to 
pay  ;  t.ie  sute  of  not  being  paid. 

non-performance,  s.  Failm-e  or  neglect 
to  pcif'.rm  or  lullil ;  the  stau  of  uot  being 
performed  or  fultilled. 

non-placental,  a.    Not  having  a  pU- 

Ccnta  ;  upiaceiit-tl. 

non-plus,  v.(.  &  i.    [XoNPLua.) 
non-polar Isable.  a. 

EUx. :  (pj  a  II  elect  rode) :  Not  capable  of  being 
polarised.    if'oiU-r :  Physiol,  (ed.  4tli),  P-  W.) 

non-possumus,  phr.  [Lat.  =  we  are 
unable;  we  cannot.]  An  expression  Stguifying 

inability. 

non-preparation.  *.  Failure  or  ncg* 
lect  of  preparation  ;  the  state  of  not  being 
prepared. 

non-presentation,  s.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  pie^ent ;  the  slate  uf  nut  being  presented. 

non-production,  '!.  Failure  or  neglect 
to  produce  ;  the  state  of  not  being  pitxluced. 

non-professional,  a.  Not  belonging  to 
a  jirolession  ;  not  done  by  a  professional  man. 

non-proflciency,  5.  Want  of  profi- 
ciency ;  failure  to  make  progrc^. 

non-proficient,  a.  &  5. 

A-  Ai  ii'lj. :  Not  prolicient;  not  having 
attained  proiiciency  in  any  study  or  pursuit. 

B.  As  BiihRt.  :  One  who  has  not  attained 
proheiency  in  any  study  or  pursuit. 

'■  No  iiiRrvel  tt  we  be  wbipt>ed  tor  dull  non-proJU 
dffttU  lu  Uod«  KhooV—itp.  Uuli  iw.  at  iUUvr. 
Sept.  16tl. 

non-pros,  phr.  &  v.  [Abbreviation  of 
Lat.  aoii  })ro:,equUur~\ie  does  not  piosBCUte.] 

A.  As  phrase : 

In  LnxB :  A  judgment  entered  against  the 
plaintitl"in  asuit  wlieu  he  fails  to  appear  to 
piosecute. 

B.  ^5  verb  :  To  fail  to  prosecute  ;  to  ciiur 
a  judgment  o{  no7i-pros.  against. 

■•  If.  however,  the  iddiiitllT  uojlect*  tn  (lellvor  ft 
defhiratiiiii  by  tho  ouil  of  the  ttinu  iievt  ftftor  th» 
dfd-iulmt  .iiHiiMi-a.  or  is  guilty  of  other  di-Ur»  or  d«- 
foults  iigaluat  tbc  rules  uflitw  iu  imy  sui>Se<|Lieiit  sU^e 
ot  the  tuition,  he  Is  tuljudj^'ed  iioi  to  follow  or  |>ur«u« 
his  remedy  ivA  lie  outfiit  to  do.  and  ll<ervi>oii  a  no>unU 
or  iii,n  /Toti-'fuitiir  Is  «iit«rMl  :  and  he  Is  shUI  to  b« 
«o»/'/ujii."— «((»cAi(.«ie.'  C-j'-fifHt..  bk.  III.,  ch.  11. 

non  prosequitur,  j-hr.    [Nos-pros.] 

'non-recurrent,  "non  rocurrlng.o. 

Not  recuiTing  ;  nut  uccuriing  again. 

•  non-regardance,  s.  Failnre  or  neglect 
to  regard  or  observe  ;  want  of  due  regard ; 
Blight,  disregard. 

"  Since  you  to  non-rtnnrdanc*  cast  my  fnlth.' 

non-regent,  s.  At  the  English  Univer- 
sities, a  Master  uf  Arta  whose  i-vgeucy  hat 

ceased.      [UEOr.NT.J 

"  non-rendltlon,  ».      Failure  or  neglect 

of  rendition;  luilureor  neglect  to  render  what 
ia  due. 

non-resemblanoo,  «.  Want  of  resem- 
blance; unhkeness,  dissiniilarity. 

non-rcsldonce.  *  none  residence,  $. 

1.  Lit.  :  Failuie  or  neghct  to  n■^id.•  where 
otllcial  duties  rfpilro  one  to  rvstde  ;  the  htate 
of  being  iKin-resident ;  R'sideiiee  awny  from 
one's  property.  (Usedspeuf.  of  u  ctuigymaa 
ix'sitling  out  of  his  parish.) 

"Tln'h-(is**  of  I-ciirflcnl  clergymrtJ  are  tuTthir  i» 
■trtiUMl.  Ill  ovw  of  Ihalr  mm-r  *t.Ui'tr*.  by  sUtuWs.  U 
KlU  c. »>,  At."— W'Mt^»"t«  ■■  fom"i*nr.  bk.  IL.  ch.  Vk 

*  2.  Fig.  .'  A  digression. 

"Without    any     non-rMidnte*    ttom    tb«   texU*-* 

Jilmiu      itiirkt.i.  ».'S. 

non-resldont,  a.  A  i. 

A»  Ai  U'ljrKiive : 

I,  LiL:  Not  rosidlng  where  ofllclal  dutiea 
require  one  In  ii'slile  ;  rrsldeneo  nwRy  ffrora 
one's  pro|Kir  pluci-  or  home. 

"  LloeiisrO  lOtimUats  arc  allowMl  lo  tl«ial*«  thtt 
living,  oil  wlit'li  th«y  are  Mon.r^wir -tt .  to  thvll 
eonii«oiily.  ■— «M'*«fo'f.'  Coiiia#(il..  bk.  II.,  ch  ■* 


boil,  b^ :  p^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  90!!,  ohoms. 
-«iaa,  -tlan  —  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shiln 


ftain.  ben^h ;  go,  ilrom :  thin,  ^his :  sin.  af ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^ist.    -lAs. 
;  -(ion,  -^lon  -  rbiXn.    -clous,  -tious,  -bIoub  =  ■tail*,    -ble,  -dlo,  &c  =  bf  1.  dfl. 
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nonage— nonconformist 


•2.  Fig.:  Digressing,  departing,  diverging. 

**  He  la  mure  nnn-retident  frotu  bU  theme."— 
Adams :  »^oria.  L  473. 

B.  As  subsL  :  One  who  is  non-resident ;  one 
who  does  not  reside  where  otficial  duties 
require  him  to  reside,  as  a  clergyman  who 
lives  away  from  his  cure. 

"There  ate  uot  ten  clergyraen  in  the  kingdom  who, 
properly  S{>eakini{.  can  be  termed  non-resiJenta.' — 
hwifl:  Ari/umeit^i  ugairul  the  Puwer  of  Uuhopt. 

non-resistance,  s.  Failure  or  omission 
of  ivsistance  ;  passive  obedience  or  submission 
to  authmity,  power,  or  force  without  resist- 
ance. 

"  Lochtel  would  undoubtedly  have  l&ughed  the 
ductriiie  of  noi^rttutance  tu  scorn."— JfocauJuy.'  But 
hug..  ctL  xiii 

Non ' resLiunce  Oath:  An  oath,  or  more 
properly,  a  dcfUarati'm,  constituting  part  of  an 
oath,  required  by  13  Cbas.  II.,  c.  1,  from  all 
officei's  of  corpurations.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  I  d.)  declare  *ud  l>elie%'e  that  it  ia  not  lawful,  oi>ou 
any  prft«uw;  wliatever,  tu  t;»ke  arm^  a^niiat  the  kiiic. 
and   1   ilu  ahhur  thiit  traitorous   |)L>tiitiuii   of   tikiut; 
aims  by  liia  authority  agaiuat  his  person  or  agaiust 
those  that  are  comiiiisaioued  by  him." 
It  was  rejiealed,  in  1719,  by  5  Geo.  I.,  c.  ti,  §  2. 
U  The  docli  ine  of  non-resistauce  was  advo- 
cated in  a  huiiiily  in  15t>d,  an<l  embodied  in 
the  Ciiuous  of  convocation  in  1006. 

*  non-resistant,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  (ulj.  :  Passively  obedient  to  author- 
ity, pnwer,  ur  force  ;  offering  no  resistance  to 
authority,  power,  or  force. 

"Teach  (laaaive  ultedieuce,  aud  non-resuCant  prlu- 
dplea."— ,4  rttuthnot. 

B.  As  sitbstaiitive : 

1.  One  who  holds  that  no  resistance  should 
ever  be  made  to  constituted  authority  even 
when  unjustly  exercised. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  force  should  never 
\te  used  to  resist  violence. 

non-resisting,  a.  Offering  no  resist- 
ance, opi'.'^iitioii,  or  obstruction;  as,  a  non- 
resisting  medium. 

non-retum,  5.  Failure  or  neglect  to 
return. 

non-ruminant,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  iulj. :  Not  chewing  the  cud. 

-CautWa   JTai. 

B*  As  substantive: 

ZooL  (PI.):  The  same  as  Nok-rdiiinantia. 
(q.v.). 

nonmnilnantia,  5.  pi. 

ZooL  :  (See  extiact). 

"The  .\'oH'/iuminanfia.  or  Artiodactyls,  which  do 
not  cliew  the  cud  .  .  are  divialhle  intn  tbrei;  families  : 
Suids  (llit^:il.  tll|>[)opi>tJUDida;  (tiippo[)<>tamusesf,  and 
AnuptoLlierids.  — t'(U««U  ji  Mat-  Hue.,  li.  3-'6. 

*  non-sane,  a.  Not  sane  ;  not  sound  : 
as,  a  person  of  non-sane  mind. 

*  non-science,  s.     Nonsense. 

"  The  doctor  talked  mere  science  or  Tion-»cienc« 
•bout  humuurs.  comiilexluna.  and  animal  spirits."— 
Kinjiley:    h'esPwird  H-j  I  ch.  xxL 

t  non-sensitive,  a.  ks. 

A.  As  luljectire : 

1.  Not  sensitive ;  not  easily  impressed  by 
external  objects. 

2.  Wanting  in  sense  or  perception. 

"No  iirecei>u  can  so  gain  upon  nature  as  to  make 
hei  non-tensiCipe.'—FeU'uim-   /teaolrrt,  pt  L.  res.  itiv. 

B.  As  snbst. :  One  who  is  wanting  in  sense 
or  perception. 

non-seqoitur,  «.  [Lat.  =  it  does  not 
follttw. ) 

Logic:  An  inference  which  does  not  follow 
from  the  premises. 

non-sexual,  a.    Devoid  of  sex;  sexless; 

DeUttM. 

Non-sexual  reproduction: 

Physiol.:  (Monogo.ny,  Parthknooenesis]. 

non -society,  a.  Not  connected  with 
any  society  ;  spec,  applied  to  a  workman  who 
does  not  belong  to  a  trade-society  or  trades- 


*  non-solution,  s.  Failure  of  solution  or 
eiplaiatiou. 

"  Alhen;eu3  instMices  xuigmatlcal  propositions,  and 
the  t'lrfeiturea  and  rewards  upon  tbeir  solution  and 
noH-tolufiou'—B'-oome. 

*  non-solvency,  .':.  Failure  or  inability 
to  pay  debts  ;  msolveticy.  (:^wi/i :  Prop. /or 
paying  the  NatiomU  DdA.) 


*  non-solvent,  a,  k  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Unable  to  pay  debts  ;  insol- 
vent, bankrupt. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  unable  to  pay  his 
debts ;  an  insolvent. 

non-strlated,  a.    Not  striated. 

Non-striat£'{  fibre : 

Aniit.  :  Muscular  fibre  not  having  any  fine 
parallel  stripes  or  bands  running  obliquely 
across  it.  It  is  found  only  in  the  involuntary 
muscles,  and  not  universal  even  among  them. 

non-submission,  s.  Want  or  faUure  of 
submission. 

non-submissive,  a.  Failing,  neglect- 
ing, or  refusing  to  submit. 

non-summons,  s. 

Law:  Failure  tu  serve  a  summons  within 
the  iissigned  time.  There  was  a  wager  of  law 
of  non-summons. 

•non-surety,  5.  Want  of  surety  or 
safety ;  insecurity. 

*  non-tenuit,  phr.  [Lat,  =he  did  not  hold.  ] 
Law:  A  plea  in  bar  to  replevin,  to  avowry 

foraiTears  of  rent,  that  tlie  plaintiff  di<i  not 
hold  in  manner  and  form  as  the  avowry 
alleged.     {It'harton.) 

*  non-tenure,  s. 

Law:  A  plea  in  bar  to  a  real  action  by 
saying  that  he  (the  defendant)  held  not  the 
lauii  in  the  plaintiffs  c<mnt,  or  declaration,  or 
at  least  some  part  thereof.     (Wiuirton.) 

non-term,  s. 

Law:  A  vac;ition  between  two  terras  o!  a 
court. 

*  non-unifbrmitarian,  non-nni- 
formist,  A. 

Geol. :  One  who  does  not  assent  to  the 
uniformitarian  views  of  Button  and  Lyelt  and 
their  school  of  tliought;  one  who  does  not 
assent  to  the  view  that  the  ]iresent  state  of 
the  earth  was  brought  about  by  the  operation 
of  existing  causes  continued  through  vast 
intervals  of  time. 

non-usance,  5.   Failure  or  neglect  to  use. 

non-user,  s.    . 

Li.1  IV : 

1.  Neglect  or  omission  to  use  an  easement 
or  other  right. 

2.  Neglect  or  failure  to  perform  official 
duties  or  services. 

*  non'-ago  (ago  as  ig)  (i),  s.  [Low  Lat. 
no}iagitim,  from  Lat.  no/tus  =  ninth  ;  novein^= 
nine.]  A  ninth  i>art  of  movables,  formerly 
paid  to  tlie  clergy  on  the  death  of  pei-sons  in 
their  parish,  and  claimed  on  pretence  of  being 
appUed  to  pious  uses. 

non-age  (age  as  ig)  (2),  8.  [Lat.  ncn  = 
not,  and  Eng    ttye.J 

1.  The  time  of  life  before  a  person  attains 
the  age  when,  ao^ording  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  he  is  considered  competent  to  manage 
his  own  affairs  ;  minority. 

"  Kine  Hcnrie  died  during  the  nonaae  of  this 
Aiexauder."— i/o/irmA(«/:  DeacripC,  u/  ISrUain,  cb.  x»ai. 

*  2.  A  period  of  immaturity  generally. 

"That  folded  in  its  tender  nonnge  lies, 
A  beauteokia  bud,  uur  yet  admits  the  skies.* 

Haghet:  ClaudianuM. 

*non'-aged  (aged  as  igd),  a.  [Eng.  non- 
oij(t:)  {•!)  \  -ed.]  Being  still  in  nonage;  not 
having  attained  maturity. 

"  Tell  the  world  the  Muse's  love  appeares 
In  noimged  youth,  as  in  the  leu^tli  ul  years." 
llrotcne:  DrUannias  PustoraU,  bk  I.  §  5. 

non-a-gen-ar'-i-an,  s.  [Lat.  Tioiuxgenarins 
=  containing  or  consisting  of  ninety ;  nono- 
geni  =  ninety  each  ;  distrib.  from  nonag'nta  - 
ninety  ;  Ht>cr7?i  =  nine.  1  A  person  between 
the  age  of  ninety  and  a  hundred  years. 

non-a-ges'-i-mal,  a.  &  s.  [La«  nonagesi- 
mus,  from  nonaijinta  =  ninety.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
number  ninety;  pertaining  to  a  nonagesimal. 
(Used  specially  of  the  arc  measurements,  in 
which  90'  stand  for  a  right  angle.) 

S,  As  substantive : 

Astron. :  The  nonage>iiina]  degree  of  the 
ecliptic ;  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  at 
the  moment  is  liighest  above  the  horizon. 
Every  point  in  the  ecliptic  is  ia  succession 
the  nonagesi  mal. 


ndn'-a-goxi,  s.  [Lat.  twj/iim  =  ninth ;  Qr. 
ytuvCa.  (;70'tLu)  =  an  angle.)  A  figure  having 
nine  sides  and  nine  angles. 

ni(n'-ane,  s.    [Lat.  Twnus  =  nine  ;  -ane.] 

Chem. :  CpHjo.  A  name  given  to  the  hydro- 
carbons of  tlie  imralfln  series,  containing  nine 
atoms  of  carlwu.  Thret  isomeric  nonanea 
are  at  present  known,  viz.,  nonnal  nonane 
wliich  exists  in  petroleum,  and  is  also  'ibtained 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  solid  parafiin,  boils  at 
14"'-148° ;  isobutyl  -  isoainyl,  prepared  from 
tlie  iodides  of  the  respective  alcohol  radicals, 
b*tils  at  132*;  and  propylene  diisopropyi,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on 
isopropylic  iodide,  boils  at  130°. 

ndn-a-tel'~U-a,  non-a-tel'  i-a,  s.  [Latin- 
ized from  the  Guiana  naine  of  one  sjiecies.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonace«,  family  Guet- 
tardidie.  The  species  are  American.  Nona- 
teliu  officinalis  is  the  Asthma  bush  of  Qu 
which  is  said  to  be  useful  in  asthma. 

ndn9e,  *  nones,  •  nonnes,  s.  [Troperly^ 
the  once.  The  older  spelling  is  for  then  anes, 
for  then  ones,  the  initial  ?i  really  belonging 
to  the  dative  case  of  the  article  (A.S.  dhdm, 
dhan),  and  ones  or  anes  =  once.  (See  remarks 
under  N).]  Occasion,  pni-pose,  intent.  (Only 
found  in  the  phrase /or  the  nonce). 

nonce-ivord,  «.  a  word  coined  and 
uf-ed  fur  an  octasion. 

non'-^ba-lan^e  (or  as  non'-Qha-lans).  $. 

[Fr.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  non- 
cbabmt ;  want  or  absence  of  earnestness  of 
feeling  or  interest ;  carelessness,  recklessness. 
Coolness,  indltference. 

non'-^ha-lant  (or   as   non'-^ha-lan),  a. 

[l-Y.,  from  No;i  =  not,  and  ciuUoir  =  iu  care, 
to  interest  one's  self,  from  Lat.  caleo=  to  ba 
warm  or  ardent.]  Careless,  reckless,  cool, 
indifi'erent. 

non'-^hak-lant-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  nonchalant; 
-ly.]  in  a  "non.lialant  manner;  coolly,  with 
careless  inditlerence. 

*n6u-c6m-poilnd'-er,  «.  [Pief.  non-,  and 
[Eng.  co/npounder.] 

Eng.  Hist.  (/'/.):  Jacobites  who  wished  to 
bring  back  James  II.  without  compounding  or 
coxenanting  with  him  respecting  the  cbarac* 
ter  of  his  future  government. 

"  The  X-uc-impuunderi  thought  It  downright  Whlg- 
Rery,  downrit;lit  rebellion,  to  Uike  advantage  ol  Uu 
ftJajesty  s  uufoi'tunate  nttuatlou  tor  the  |iuri>ose  of  im- 
I>o3iu^  on  him  any  couditiou.'- .tfucauAiy  Uot.  Sng., 
ch    :lx. 

n6n-c6n-form'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  ncn-,  and 
Eng.  >.unjoriiung.\  Not  conforming  ;  acting 
as  a  nonconformist  (q.v.)  ;  dissenting  from 
the  estabiislied  religion  of  a  country. 

"  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  make  the  di^ 
sentiiig  imitcoiifornung  party  considerable."— ,Sou<A.- 
S'-nnoiu.  vul.  v.,  ser   12. 

non-cdn-form  -ist,  s.  &  a.    [Pref.  iion-,  and 
Eng.  confunnist.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

'  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  refuses  to  join  or 
agree  with  others. 

"  A  uonc)  n/  rmist  either  In  public  sorrow  or  Joy." 
— Barrow  ■  Strrru/iu,  Vol.  iii.,  ser,  9. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Hist.  (PL):  Those  who  declined  to 
conform  tlieir  worship  to  tbat  by  law  e.stab- 
lished.  They  were  of  two  kinds  :  first,  those 
who,  being  religious,  woi-sliipped  nowhere; 
second,  those  who  attended  the  services  of 
some  other  religious  denomination  than  the 
established  church.  It  was  more  frequently 
used  of  the  latter  class.  The  name  was  first 
applied  to  those  who  declined  to  conform  to 
the  enactm»-nts  of  the  A<'t  of  Unilormity, 
2  &  3  Edward  VI..  c.  1.  pas.sed  in  1549.  It 
was  revived  and  applied  to  the  two  thoa- 
sand  clergymen,  who  had  to  surrender  the 
livings  on  account  of  tln-ir  inability  to 
conform  to  the  more  celebrated  Act  of  Uui- 
forniity,  14  Charles  II.,  c.  4,  first  enforced 
on  Aug.  24,  H>(J2.  Etymologically  viewed,  a 
Dis-seiiter  and  a  Nonconformist  somewhat 
differ.  The  former  word  denotes  that  he 
leels  differently  from  Chnrclitnen,  that  his 
sympathies  go  in  a  diffeient  direction  ;  the 
latter  word  rfers,  not  to  his  feelings,  but  to 
his  action  with  respect  to  public  worship. 
The  laws  formerly  existing  required  him  to 
conform  to  that  of  the  Established  Church  by 
attrtiding  the  services  and   partaking  of  the 


f&te.  fSt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pdt; 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  xnute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =^  kw. 
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Coiiiiiuinioii,  The  two  words.  Dissenter  aiul 
Nonconformist,  as  generally  referrinj;  to  the 
fiatne  iniliviiliuU,  became  int«-rch:ingeU>le. 
(F«'r  t)ie  history  of  Nonconformist,  bee  Ihere- 
lore  Dissenter.) 

2.  EiUom.  :  Xylinn  Zinckenii,  one  of  the 
Koctiias,  nire  in  Uritain. 

B.  As  cvlj.  :  Ri-fiising  to  conform  to  the 
establishc'l  religion  of  a  coniitiy;  l)eloiigiiig 
or  pertAiuing  to  the  uoucouformists  ;  dissent- 
ing. 

Ii5n  o^n-fonn'-I-ti^,  »*      t^^ref.  hou-,  and 

Ell;-',  ctntlonnity.] 

•  1.  Refusal  or  nci^Icft  of  conformity  or 
compliance. 

"The  "III  of  our  Mnker.  wtifther  discovered  by 
raiuoii  or  revrUtl»ii.  airriea  the  liitflifat  HUtburity 
witU  it:  A  cuntoniilt)'  or  unuon/'irmit u  ti>  It.  Uo- 
ti|Einiitea  th«ir  actiuuj  to  )/«  iiiurHtly  good  or  evil."— 
ir-iUt     Lvj/ic. 

2.  Sjtccif.:  Kefuaal  in  unite  witli  the  Ea- 
tnl'lislied  Church  of  a  country  in  its  mode  of 
wnrsliip  and  rites;  the  principles  of  uoucou- 
formists. 

"  He  I.StediHAii)  .  .  .  two  yenra  after,  wiiaejected  for 
mmcon/QTiiiiiy.'  —Wood :  AtheHce  OzutL,  il 

n$xi'-de-script,a.  &  s.  [Lat.  rum  =not,and 
ilfscrij'tus,  pa.  par,  of  describo  =  to  describe 

<q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Not  before  described  ;  novel,  new. 

2.  Not  easily  described;  abnonual,  odd, 
lndescril)able. 

B.  As  substantife : 

1.  Snmi'tbinguot  hi-foredescribed  or  classed ; 
•omethiiig  alinornial. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  not  easily  described 
or  classed  ;  something  belonging  to  no  distinct 
kind  or  class. 

Bone, '  nane,  *  non,  *  noon,  a,  &  pron.  or 
».     [A.S,  7uin,  fri)m  ue  =^  not,  and  an  =one.] 
A*  As  tuij.  :  Not  one.  not  any.  no. 
"Ttiylife  MhAll  haiiK  in  doubt.  Aud  tbou .  .  .  shivlt 
luvB  nortr  AMtirHiicti  ol  ttiy  life." — Iteut.  xxvliL  d&. 

^  None  is  not  now  used  attributively. 
B.  As  pronoun  OT  substantive  : 

1.  Nn  one,  not  one,  not  any  one  (Said  of 
peraona  or  thin;;8.) 

"/font  so  poor  to  do  blia  reverence." 

8hak4Hp.  :  Juliu*  Ccenar.  III.  2. 

2.  Not  any,  not  a  part,  nob  the  least  portion. 

"Sis  ilnys  shnlt  ye  gntlier  It,  but  od  tbe  sabbath 
there  almll  be  nun».'  —ExiMut  xvL  W. 

3.  Nothing. 

"  Hard  lood  for  MIdna.  I  will  noneot  thpe." 

Hh-ikxip.  :  J/erfluttU  of  Venice.  111.  2. 

%  None  the  /ftss  (nr  more)  :  Not  any  the  less 
(or  ni'oe)  on  that  account ;  just  the  same, 

none-m>-pretty.  nancy-pretty,  s. 

Hot.  :  Stui/raga  umbrosa,     (I'ONdon-piiide.] 

•  none  (l),  s.    [Noon.] 

Bono  (2),  9.  [Fr.,  from  IM.  noniw  =  ninth  ; 
n-'vrm  =  n\nf.\  The  ninth  hour  of  tlie  d;iy 
&rtt>r  sunriHc  at  the  equinoxes  ;  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

n5n -enOi  s.     [Lat.  nonJis  =  ninth  ;  -ene.] 

Cheni.  :  Ct(Hn-  Nouyleni',  Pelargonene.  A 
name  given  to  tlie  hydroctirbons  of  the  oleflne 
nerifs.  contaitiiuK  oirie  atoms  of  carbon.  It  is 
Oif  of  the  prri.hicts  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
h.vdioleic  or  nn-tnlcic  acid,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  sohibh:  in  alcohol  iind  ctln-r,  boils  at 
120',  and  burns  with  a  bright  white  (lame. 

n6n-en'  -tl-t$,  ».  [Prcf.  won-,  and  Eng. 
tntHy{f\.\\).] 

•  I,  Non-exist<rnce  ;  the  negation  of  Iwing, 

"  .S»tliiii|i  c«ii  briiijt  It*  no-oelf  nut  of  tiotientit]/  luto 
•oilietlilitjt    —/iviitleg:  Boylo  Lcrturrt. 

2.  A  thing  which  does  not  exist. 

-There  wm  no  iticli  thing  iwrcndiTinR  evil  for  n-ll. 
wbi-ii  cvtl  WK«  XT\i\y  A  nonwntliy,  aud  uowhere  to  l>e 
tuMUi\.' —South  :  Sermon*. 

*3.  Nothingness,  insigniHcance. 
4.  A  person  or  thing  of  no  iniport.inco  or 
Considcnition  ;  a  nobody  ;  a  mere  nothing. 

*noncs,  8.     (Nonce.) 

BOnof,  A  pi.  \Vr..  from  I^t  nonm^  trtnw 
nanuA  (for  iun>Cftiw)=  muih,  from  ivovem  = 
nine.) 

*  I.  RfiTixan  Anti'i. :  Tlio  fifth  day,  according 
Ui  the  Roman  Calendar,  of  (he  mi.nths  Jan- 
uary,   Fcbruiiry,   April,  Junr,   AngiiMt,   Mep- 


teuiber.  November,  aud  Dereml>er,  and  the 
seventh  of  March.  May.  July,  and  October. 
'I'he  tiun€4  were  so  called  from  their  Calling  on 
the  ninth  ilay  l)efore  the  Ides,  reckoning  in- 
cluflirely,  according  to  the  Roman  system  of 
computation. 

2.  Roman  Liturgy  :  The  ofBce  for  the  ninth 
hour. 

n6no-8U9li,  non -su^h,  5.    [Eng.  none,  and 
such.] 

1,  Ord.  J/ing.  :  One  who  or  that  which  for 
excwllcnce  or  otherquulity  is  without  an  equal. 

"A    nanauch    of   a    womau." — RieiMrdwn:   Sir   0. 
Orandlton,  \.  166. 

2,  Botany  £  Horticulture  : 

(\)  A  variety  of  ai>|>le  of  a  greenish*brown 
colour,  rii)ening  in  Sci»teml»er. 

(2)  Medicago  sativa,  a  species  of  trefoil  or 
lui'crne, 

(3)  Lychnis  chaJccdonica. 

nonesuch  -  medick,  s.  The  English 
name  of  a  plant  chilled  iu  Norfolk  Black  None- 
such. It  is  sometime.s  cultivated  for  fodder, 
like  yellow  clover,  which  it  resembles,  but  it 
is  now  falling  into  disrepute. 

no-nSt',   8.     [Ital.    nonetto;   Lat.    nanus  = 
uinih.] 

Music:  A  composition,  written  for  nine 
voices  or  instruments. 


[Elym.  doubtful.]    The  tit- 


*non'-ette,  s. 

mouse. 

no-luLl'-li-on,  5.  [Lat.  -nanus  =  ninth,  and 
Eng.  mUliun.]  The  number  produced  by  the 
raising  of  a  thousand  to  the  tenth  power;  a 
number  cousiHtiug  of  a  uuit  wHU  thirty 
ciphers  annexed.  According  to  the  English 
Byslcm  of  numeration,  a  uuit  with  fitly-four 
ciphers  annexed. 

non-i-o-ni'-na,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymo- 
logy.] 

Zool  (6  PaUr,ont. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera, 
family  Polystomellidca.  Ilauge  from  Upi>er 
Cretaceous  times  till  now. 

no'-ni-iis,  s.  tS«e  def.}  A  name  sometinips 
apjilicd  to  a  Vf-rnicr  (q.v.),  from  Nonuius,  the 
I^tin  form  of  Nonncz,  a  Portuguese  mathema- 
tician of  Alcazar  (bom  1497),  who  is  said  to 
have  invented  it. 

Non-Jiir'-ing,  n.  (Tjit.  non  =  not,  and  jnro 
=  Ui  swear.]  Not  swi-aring  allfgiance  ;  be- 
longing or  pertaining  to  the  party  of  Non- 
jurors (q.v.). 

Non-Jiir'-or,  «.  [Lat,  non=.  not,  and  juro  = 
to  swear.) 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  term  applied  to  those 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Kstablishment, 
who,  holding  that  Jauieb  11.  w;is  sovereign 
de  Jure  after  the  throne  had  been  df(!larcd 
vacant,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiaiue 
to  William  III.  aud  his  successors.  Among 
these  were  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  six  bishops — Turner  (Ely),  Lloyd 
(Norwich).  Krampton  (Gloucester),  Like  (Chi- 
chester), White  (Peterborough),  and  Ken(lJiilh 
and  Wells),  Saucroft  sanctioned  the  couse- 
cration  of  a  bishop,  ami  thus  a  schism  arose. 
The  Nonjurors  tlnituselves  dividerl  on  the 
question  of  Nonjurors'  usages  (q.v.),  and  eai-h 
party  consecrated  bisliops.  Gordon,  the  last 
I'relate  of  the  regular  body,  died  in  17S>1>,  and 
HO  the  Nonjurors  proper  came  to  an  I'ud. 
IJootho,  the  last  of  the  irregularly  constituted 
bishops,  died  in  Ireland  some  twenty  years 
later.  (l/ithliui-y ;  see  also  Macaulay :  Jliat. 
lin'j.,  eh.  iv.) 

Nonjurors'  usages,  s.  pi. 

Church  Jliat,  (C  JUtunl :  Certain  ceremonies 
adopted  by  tlwj  Non^jurora  in  the  Communion 
olllce  ;  viz.,  mixingwatj-rwiththe  wine,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  pniyer  for  the  descent  of  the 
iloly  Gho(*t  on  the  elements,  the  pniyer  of 
oblation,  trine  imuiersion  nt  iKiptism,  the  use 
of  chiiMUi  at  coiilirination,  and  unction  of  the 
sick.  Hence  tlio  Noi^urors  were  somethnes 
called  Usagera, 

•  ndn-jiir'-or-Ifm,  ».  [Eng.  nonjuror ;  -ism.] 
Tlie.piinciplcs  or  jiracticta  of  the  Nonjui-ors. 

•  nonno,  s.    [Nun.] 

n$n'-nj^,  s.     [Ninny.)    A  ninny,  a  shuploton. 

nonny-nonny,  phr.  The  burden  of  a 
Rohg,  fi'cqorht  in  tshiikespearo  and  his  con- 
t(ru|">nines. 


ndn'-par-^ll,  a.  Si  s.  [  Fr.  nan  =  not,  and 
pareil  '=  equal,  from  LfW  Lat.  pariculttM,  A 
double  diinin  from  Lat.  par  =  equal  I 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Having  no  equal ;  unequalled, 
peerless. 

"The  moat  nonp'treit  beautyof  the  world.  be«at««VB 
knowledge.'— itAUtorJt:  Jlannertii/th4  Unglish.  (itM-l 
B.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Ixinrfuagt : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  of  such  excellence  im 
any  quality  as  to  have  no  equal  or  peer;  a 
nonesuch. 

"The  nonpareil  of  hei»nty.' 

Shakttp, :  Ttffelfih  iriglU,  L  t. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple. 

3.  A  kind  of  biscuit. 

IL  Print. :  A  size  of  type  ]arger  than  ruby 
and  less  than  enurdd.  The  type  used  in  thu 
definition  is  nonpareil. 

non'-plils,  s.  [I.at  non  =  not,  and  plua  =: 
more.]  A  state  of  perplexity  in  which  one  la 
unable  to  decide  on  further  steps  ;  inability  to 
say  or  do  more  ;  a  puzzle,  a  quau'lary.  (Now 
only  used  in  the  phrxse  at  a  nonplus.) 

"The  nonplus  of  my  nrtHori  wtH  yield  n  fairer  op- 
portuuUy  to  uy  faith.  —South :  Sertnunt,  vol  i.  aer.  % 

non' -plus.  v.t.    [Nonplus,  s.]    To  make  at  s 

nonplus  ;  to  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  confound, 
to  bewilder  ;  to  stop  by  embarrassment. 

"  A'onpluMt  and  coufomided."  —  CiMliffffrtA  .■  IntttL 
fi]/iie'n,  p.  cae. 

non'-sense,  s.     [Pref.  non-,  and  Eng.  sense.] 

1.  No  sense;  that  which  conveys  no  sense 
or  ideas  ;  unmeaning  or  nonsensicztl  language 
or  words. 

"  Thia  nont/-nse  got  into  all  the  foUowlnf;  edltloniiby 
ft  mlat-ikvof  theBtAgeeJitors."— y*o;>«;(/ft  Shiiketfjwirt. 

2.  An  absurdity  ;  an  absunl  idea  or  proposi- 
tion :  as,  It  is  ticmsense  to  think  of  taking  such 
a  step. 

*  3.  Things  of  no  importance  ;  trifles, 

"  What's  tbo  world  to  blm. 
Tin  nonsc'tte  all. "  rhonuon. 

nonsense  versos,  s.  pi.  Verses  formed 
by  tjiking  any  words  which  will  suit  the 
rhythm  without  reference  to  forming  aify 
counected  sense  or  idea. 

ndn-sen'-sl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  nonsens(e);  -icoL] 
Having  or  conveying  no  sense  or  n^eaning ; 
unmeaning,  senseless,  absurd. 

"  S>o  nftnteniical,  that  we  nhnU  nut  here  trouble  th« 
reader  with  them.'  —Cuttvorth      Inleli.  SyHem.  i^  S>L 

nSn-sen'-si-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  winsensical ; 
■iy.\  In  a  nonseiisu>H-il  manner  ;  witliout  sense 
or  meaning ;  absurdly. 

"  Never  waa  any  thhig  more  nnnmntiooLlly  pl«Aaant.* 
— Eitranye  :  Tratulatton  q/ iiuepeda, 

non-sen' -si-cal-ness,  s.  [Kng.  nontensieal; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nonsen- 
sical ;  absurdity,  nonsense. 

ndn'-su9h,  s.    [Non£svch.] 

non-suit,  s.  &a,      [Prcf.  non-,  and  Eng.  tuU 

(q-v).J 

A.  As  sidistantive : 

Law:  The  stoppage  of  a  suit  during  triaL 
This  is  done  by  the  judge  when,  in  his  opiidon, 
the  plaintilt' fails  to  make  out  a  legal  cause  off 
action,  or  to  support  his  pleadings  by  any  evi- 
dence. 

"  It  In  iiBtial  for  a  plntiitlfT,  wlten  ho  or  hli  oounMtl 
(>erceivp»  tlmt  lio  liiu  Hot  (flvcn  o\  Idriioe  tulHoleiil  tO 
iiiiiliitiOli  Ilia  lasiiv.  to  \w  vuluiitirHy  w<nguHe.t.  or 
Mlth'lmw  hlttiKclt:  wliiT<'ti]>.>n  the  crlrr  U  ortU-mt  t« 
c.ill  tlio  pliUiillll:  uimI  If  it.'lthrr  he.  iior  aii>l>»dy  for 
liliii,  iiii|>cfU«,  he  lari(>ri(utr,i(,  tin-  )ur>ira  nrv  <h»(.'hMT>;Ml. 
tlioru  tioii  Ih  nt  ai)  <-i<iI.  nii.l  ttiv  .Urnidiuit  Khali  reiovor 
hlM  coaU.  TIk'  nv.Miii  '»f  tlili  |>ntc'tl>-ti  la.  that  a  non. 
tuit  l»  iiKin- i'llt:ililr  f«r  thi.'  iilnOittlT.  than  a  vvrdlot 
BKHiii''t  htm  ;  f"r  aft«r  a  nonmit.  wliuh  la  oiilv  a  d^ 
tfiiilt.  he  iiinr  i-oiiiiiieiu-e  tho  •uuiio  siot  ah-alii  (or  Ui« 
Mill-  c'ltiiae  of  lu'tloii  ;    hot   afUT   n  venlUl  lii>d.  aud 

IiidKHieiit  I'oiiaoiiueiit  lh<,-tviu-<>i).  he  la  for  ever  l«rrad 
rum  HtLiL'klii);  till-  dfl>-uiliiiit  u)Miii  tl>r  Mine  icrvtUtid 
ol  ct>m|itnliit.  but  hi  caae  the  |iUtiitltr  niifcarm,  th« 
Jtiry  l<y  their  fun-mati  ilellvcr  In  tholr  tenllcL*— 
liUtckAf-me :  Cotnmeitt,.  Iik.  111.  cb.  l& 

B.  Asailj.:  Nonsuited. 

"If  elthfr  iwirly  iieylei-t*  t"  I'ot  In  hia  declaration 
rlea,  reiilk-Alioii.  rrjohiiler.  ai»l  the  Ukr.  wtthhi  lh« 
Ihiim  allotted  hy  the  atfttiilliiK  riilM  of  the  c*>«irl.  lti« 
lilatiitlir.  If  the  oiiilMlon  l>e  hIa,  U  aald  tu  Iw  nonmtt, 
or  ititt  to  fiilldw  aitd  |>iii«iie  liU  coiu|ilftUiL**--i!U4U>t> 
stone:  Comment.,  lilt.  Ill .  cb.  St. 

nSn-sult,  v.(.    [Nonsuit,  «,] 

l^w :  To  subject  to  a  unnsutt.  (See  the 
noun.) 

"  Formerly  they  feommon  plMlrm]  ver»  of  tiae  to 
ftftawer  Ui  the  kliiit  for  theHinen-oioeitt  of  the  i<l<ili>Uf( 


bolL  h6^ ;  p^t,  i6^l :  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hln.  bonch  :  go,  com  ;  thin.  ^Is  :  sin,  a^  :  ^xpoot,  ^onophon,  e^^ist.    pb  =  C 
-<uan«  -tion  ^  ahan.    -tlon,  -alon      shun  ;    (ion,  -flon  -  zhun.      olous,  -tlous,  -sIoub     shOs.    -bio,    dlo,  ^c.  -  b^l,  d^ 
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nontronitG— TTordmarkito 


ftSn'-trdn-ite,  s.     [From  Noutroiir  Dordogne, 
Fi-ance  ;  suil'.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.  :  Dana  includes  tliif=  mineral  among 
the  inenilier-8  ol  tiie  Miiipirophyllite  sectinii 
of  the  liydmus  silic^ites,  aii'l  iiiaktis  it  ji  va- 
riety of  CliU»mp;il  (q.v.).  Colmir,  pale  straw 
or  canary -ye  How  ;  feel,  unciuous. 

&dn'-yl,  s.    [Lat.  710)11(5  =  nine ;  -yl.] 

Clunn.  :  CgHj^.  'I'lie  ninth  term  of  tlie  series 
of  Jilcoliol  radicals  CnU::n+i.  It  is  unknown 
in  tJie  free  stile,  hut  occurs  togither  with 
nonyieii'j,  as  non\  1  hydride,  CkHjo.  aninuj;  the 
proiiuct-s  obtained  l>y  ilistilliii'^  aiujlic  alcohnl 
with  anhydntus  chloride  of  zinc.  It  has  the 
odour  uf  leniiiusand  boils  at  I'Sd'. 

nonyl-alcohol,  s.     [Nonvlio  alcohol.] 
nonyl-chloriae»  s. 

Ciiem.  :  C,lli<,Cl,  Pelnrgyl  chloride.  A 
colourless  aiouiatic  liquid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  uuuyl  hydride.  It  boils 
at  lyti°. 

nonyl-hydrate,  s.    [Nonvlio  alcohol.] 

n6n-yl'-a-inm3,  5.    [Eng.  nonyl;  arn^monia), 
and  sufl.'  'iiie  (C"/*^to.).  ] 

Chnn. :  CijHjiX.  A  colouriess  aromatic 
liquid,  ol'taitic-d  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
nonyl  cidoride.  It  b.iils  at  190%  and  is 
eliijhtly  soluble  in  water. 


non'-y-leae,  s.  [Eng. 


-ene,   [Nonene.] 


non-yl'-ic,  n.     [Eng.  nonyl;  -tc.j    Contained 
in  or  derived  from  nonyl  (4. v.). 
nonylic-acld,  s.    (Pelargonic-acid.] 
nonylicalcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  CfjH-joO,  Non\  1  alcohol.  Nonyl  hy- 
drate. Oct.vl  caibiiiol.  An  oily  liquid  prep ircd 
by  beating  nonyl  chloride  with  alcoholic 
potish.     It  boils  at  200'. 

noo'-dle,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  noddy 
(qv.).] 

1.  A  simpleton,  a  ninny,  a  fool. 

•■  He  wna  «iK'h  a  noodfe  he  did  not  know  the  value  of 
wbat  he  brul  buutflit.'  — Fortyth  :  Life  ff  Cicero,  ch.  xi. 

2.  A  strip  of  rolled  dough,  used  in  soup. 

noo'  -  die  -  dom,  s.  [Eng.  nocnUe  ,-  -dom,] 
Noodles  or  simpletons  collectively ;  the  region 
of  noodles. 

nook  (I),  *  nok,  *  noke,  *  neuk,  s.  [Irish  & 
Gaul.  nb>c.\  A  corner,  a  rcciss  ;  a  narrow 
place  fiirmedby  an  angle  in  or  between  bodies  ; 
»secliuU'd  retreat. 

"That  nn<-'k  where,  on  pntem.i!  ground. 
A  liabtUtiuii  siie  h;ul  fuuiid." 

W^ruswrrtU  :    WfUte  Doe  of  nyUtoru,  vW. 

•  nook-Sbotten.  a.  Having  many  nooks 
orcorucrs  ;  imlented  with  bays,  creeks,  &c. 

"Tlint  nook-»hntten  Isle  uf  All>i'>ii." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  T.,  ilL  B. 

•  nook  (2),  s.     [T^t.  nocaia.]    (See  TO 

*  ^  A  nook  n/html : 

Law  :  Twelve  and  &  half  acres. 

ndol'-ben-ger.  5.     [Native  Australian  (?).] 
Zool.:  TaniiK's  r^s^-afHS,  a  little  Marsni.ia! 
animal,  family  Phalan-istid^p.     It  resembles  a 
long-snouteii  mouse,  and  is  found  in  western 
Australia.     Called  also  the  Tait. 

•  no-d-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  noolog(y);  -ical] 
Of  or  pertaining*  r.o  noolugy. 

•  nd-dl'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  Twoloniy):  -Ut.]  One 
who  studies  or  is  versed  in  noolo^. 

•  no-6l'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  va6^  (noos)  =  the  mind, 
and  Aoyj?  {liK.i'is)  —  a  di-;conr-*e. )  The  science 
of  intellectual  facts  or  phenomena. 

noon,  *  noen,  *  non,  *  none.  *  noono,  s. 

&  (I.     [A.a.   Tfti.i-/(/ =  nooii-i  tile  ;    Lat.  nnua 
{hora)=  tlie  ninth  (hour),  from  noniis=  ninth, 
novem  =  nine  ;  Diit.  noeiu] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  IMcrally: 

*  1.  The  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  or  three 
o'cl:^ck  p.m.,  at  which  the  cliurih  service  of 
Bones  was  celebrated  ;  afterwards  the  time  of 
this  service  was  altered,  and  the  term  came  to 
be  applied  to  midday. 

2.  Mi(hlay ;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
meridian. 

"Thou  fliidat  him  from  the  beat  of  noon  retir'd." 

AJUton      P   A..  V.  2S1. 

n.  Fig.  :  The  middle  or  culrainaiing  point 


of  anything  ;  the  prime  :  the  time  of  greatest 
brilliancy,  power,  or  fame. 

B.  As  adj.  ;  Meridional ;  jiertaining  to  noon 
or  midday. 

"  H'>w  oft  the  nann,  how  oft  the  mldaigbt  bell.  .  .  . 
Kiiucka  Ht  our  bearta."  Young, 

\  (1)  Nnoa  of  flight :  Midnight. 

"Filll  before  him  Rt  the  nnon  n/nt^ht." 

Ur/zOnn :   IVife qf  Btuha  Tale,  213. 

(2)  Apparent  noon : 

A'itron.  <t  Ihrol :  The  moment  when  the 
centre  of  the  actual  sun  is  on  the  meridian. 

(3)  Mean-noon:  [Mean-noon]. 

(4)  Real  noon  : 

A^tron.  tC  Homl. :  The  moment  when  the 
centre  of  the  ineau  suu  is  on  the  meiidiau. 

*no6n,  v.i.  [Noon,  s.]  To  rest  nt  noon  or 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  as  travellers. 

noon-day,  "  noone-day,  s.  &  a.      [Eng- 

nooii,  and  (lay.) 

A,  As  subst. :  Noon;  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
midday 

"Then  phiild  thy  lyfe  be  A3  cleare  ns  the  nrnmn-^ny 
and  spryiiije  r>rth  utlie  luoruyuije,"— ./u6  xL  (IJil.) 

B.  Asnd}.:  Meridional:  pertaining  to  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  noon. 

"The  sciirchiiiL'  siiti  vhka  mounted  high, 
III  all  Ita  Itutre  to  the  noonUai/  eky." 

Adais->n:Ond. 

*  noon-fall,  '  noone-fall,  s.  (Eng.  ti/in/i, 
and  fall,  s  ]    The  time  about  noon  ;  noontide. 

"  Aft^r  nonnrfnti  slijhtly  P.iiitl.iriis 
Man  draw  him  tn  the  wiiiduw  tiye  th^  strete." 

Chaucec;  TroUu*A  Creuidti,  bk  U. 

no6n'-fl5\fr-er,  s.    [Eng.  noon,  and/oufer.l 
Bot. :  T''ag<ipf>gon  pratensis  or  pratense.     So 
named    because  the  flowers  close  at  noon. 
Called  also  Noontide. 

UOOn'-iug,  $.  [Enp.  noon;  -ing.]  A  repose 
or  reputit  ut  noon;  u  luucheuu. 

"If  he  he  dlstxiaed  to  t--\ke  n  whet,  a  nnoninff.  an 
evening  n  draught,  or  a  bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes 
to  the  (:iau"—Adduon:  Spectator,  No.  T2. 

*  noon-shun.  s.    [Nukcbcoh.] 

noon-stead,  "  no6n'-sted«  5.  [Eng.  noon, 
ami  sfecui.]  The  position  of  the  sun  at  noon- 
tide. 

"  It  would  tnru  the  noonnted  into  nleht." 

Drayton :  Thu  Moon-Calf. 

noon' -tide,  s.  &  a.  (A.S.  n6n-tid,  from  iidn 
=  noon,  and  tid  =  tide,  time.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lann. :  The  time  about  noon;  mid- 
day ;  the  middle  of  the  d.iy. 

"  Makes  the  eight  moniing  atid  the  nnontide  night** 
Sh'ike-'-p. :  li.chant  111.,  l  4. 

2.  Bot. :  [Noon-flower]. 

B.  Asa'lj  :  Pertaining  to  noon  or  midday  ; 
happening  at  noon  ;  nieridioi.al, 

"  He  is  retired  as  nonnfidi'  dew." 

WorUtteijrfK:  Poet'a  SpitapK. 

*  noontide-prick,  s.  The  point  of  noon. 
(Shakesp. :  3  Henry  V'L,  i.  4.) 

no6ps,  s.  [Etym.  dou'>tful.l  A  popular  name 
lor  ituhxis  chanurmoriLS,  or  cloudberry. 

*  noor'-y,  5.  [Fr.  nourri,  pa.  par.  of  nourrir 
=  to  nourish.]    A  boy,  a  stripling,  a  lad. 

"In  lier  .'\rms  tbe  naked  noory  itmined." 

Turbereirie. 

noose,  "  nooze,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
sn^li^'ests  (.).  Fr.  nows,  pi.  of  von  or  veil ;  Fr. 
navd  —  a  knot,  from  Lat.  -tuxhis.  Mahn  sug- 
gests Wei.  )mis  =  a  ban'l,  a  tie;  Gael.  &  Ir. 
nasg  =  a  tie,  a  collar.]  A  running  knot  which 
binds  the  closer  the  more  it  is  drawn. 

"  C.iti'.;ht  lu  mine  own  nnn^.e  " 

ll'-iium.  £  Fiet.:  I!uie  a  *^ife.  lit  L 

noo^e,  v.t.  [NoosE,  .-  ■•  To  catcb  or  tie  in  a 
noose  ;  to  entrap,  to  ensnare,  tn  catch. 

"You're  f.iirly  nnosfd.  and  iiniat  couaeat 
To  bear,  whjtt  nuthint!  can  iirevent," 

W'Ukie:  Ape.  furmt,  S:  Jnckdato. 

Nooth,  s.  [The  inventor  of  the  apparatus,] 
(See  etym.  and  fOinjiound). 

Nooth's- apparatus.  :.  Three  gla.ssps 
plareil  vi-itically  to  impregnate  water  with 
eai  bonio  acid.    (Ogilvie.) 

No6t'-ka,  s.  rSee  def.]  The  native  name  of 
an  inh't  in  Vancuver's  Island. 

Kootka-dog,  s. 

ZnoL  :  A  variety  of  Cavis  familiarU,  for- 
merly made  a  sepai-ate  .specie?:,  Canis  latiiger 
nobis  (Hamilton  Smith).      These  dogs  have 


been  dome.sticated  by  the  natives,  and  Vao- 
Cuuver  {l^oyage,  i.  'JSti)  aiys  of  them  : 

"  The  difgs  .  .  .  were  aM  ai'oni  as  clutw  to  t)ie  ekiu 
K9  eht^l>  are  hi  Euxiiuid,  and  su  ciiiii)iai-t  were  ti.eir 
fli^euea  Ibitt  hti^e  iHji'tiuUH  could  lie  U(t*;d  it|i  by  a 
c-Jiiicr  witliiiiit  L-;iusiug  any  sciiirnti.in.  Tliev  wer« 
C(tiii|i04ed  I'f  a  iiiixiure  tif  a  cunrei^  kind  uf  wuol.  with 
vi^ry  hue  long  ban',  caiuble  uf  beiutf  utau  iutuyuai.' 

no-pal,  s.    [Fr.J 

Botany : 

1.  Opnntia  vulgaris. 

2.  The  genus  Nopalea  (q.v.) 

no-pa'-lo-a,  s.     [Latinizctl    from   Fr.   nopai 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cactaeea;,  akin  to  Opuntia, 
but  with  the  flowei-s  less  expaiuicd  and  a 
general  absence  <if  spines.  It  conUuna  three 
species,  fi'iun  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 
1^0}>alca  caccincUiJcra  is  the  cochineal  ]>lant. 
It  is  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  is  a  native  of 
Mexico. 

n6-pal'-er-5?",  no'-pal-r^,  s.  [Fr.  nojxiUire.) 
A  plantation  or  nursery  4if  nopals  for  rearing 
cocliine.tl  insects.  There  ai*  three  crops  in 
the  yt';ir.  No|'ider;es  exist  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  New  Grenada,  and  Mexico. 

Udps,  s.      [Etvm.    doubtful.]     A   provincial 

name  for  the  buUtiuLh. 

"  The  re<l3iiarrow,  tbe  nop^,  the  redbreast,  and  th» 
wrtu."  Drayton  :  i'oty-utbiun,  a.  xiiL 

nops,  s.    [Gr.  vun^  (nops)  =  purblind.] 

liiitom.  :  A  genus  of  spiders,  family  Tegen- 
ariid;e  it  Tubilehv,  gl'oup  Dysderides,  chit-fly 
from  the  West  Indies.  Then;  is  a  single  pair 
of  exes.  The  species  are  large  ami  active,  and 
reside  in  tul>es  and  cells  of  silk,  tiom  which 
they  rush  out  ou  passing  insects. 

*n6p'-ster,  s.  [A.S.  hiwppa;  Dnt.  noppe  = 
the  nap  or  flock  of  clotli ;  lem.  suit,  -ster.l  A 
woman  eniidoyed  to  nip  ofl  the  knots,  flock, 
pile,  or  nap  of  woveu  laUrics  in  readiness  for 
the  market. 

nor,  conj.  [A  contr.  of  noVurr,  another  spell- 
ing of  7ifi(;ier(q.v.).J 

1.  A  wonl  or  particle  used  to  mark  the 
second  or  subsequent  branch  of  a  negative 
disjunctive  proposition  ;  coiTelative  to  neither 
or  some  other  negative. 

"  I  could  uot  BtfC,  nor  bear,  nor  touch." 

SfiOkcsj:  :    '  eiiue  <f  AUoiiit,  4ili. 

*2.  Fonuerly  a  second  negative  was  used 
with  nor. 

"  I  know  not  love,  nor  will  not  know  it," 

f>)iakftp.  :    t'entu  i  AfUmit,  409. 

^  We  even  find  three  negatives  used  to- 
gether. 

"  Sor  neoer  none  slmU  mUtreu  be  of  It" 

Shak-»/:  :  Tu^llth  XigM.  lit  L 

3.  Occasionally  in  poetry  ntitktr  \t»  omitted, 
the  negation  which  would  be  expressed  by  it 
being  undei'stood  in  the  nor. 

"Siiiiois  nor  Xauthua  shall  be  wauting  there.* 

Jtrydcn  :    I'irgH  ;  .t'neid  vi,  IS-S. 

4.  Occasionally  in  poetry  nor  is  used  for 
neititfr. 

"  JVor  Mara  bis  sword.  DOT  war's  quick  fire," 

ShuJirsi:  :  .Sonnet  &S, 

5.  Nor  is  used  as  equivalent  to  and  uot,  in 
which  sense  it  need  not  always  correspond  to 
a  foregoing  negative. 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,"— 1  Corinth.  IL  t. 

nor'-a-lite,  s,  [From  Xom,  Westuiannland, 
bweden,  where  found,  and  Gr.  \i6o%  {litlios)  =^ 
a  stone. 

Min, :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  a  group  at 
black  aluminous  iron-lime  liornbleudes. 

Nor'-bert-ine,  s.  [From  St.  Norbert,  the 
founder  ol  the  order.]  IPk^monstratensian.J 

nord'- en  -  ski  -  old  -  ite    (sk  as  sh)»  m, 

[Named  after  A.  E.  Kordenskiold ;  sutl.  -ite 
(jl/m.).] 

Min. :  A  Tremolite  (q.v.),  occurring  at  Rua- 
cula.  Lake  Onega,  Russia.  K;inied  by  Kenn- 
gott,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  distinct  sjiecies. 

Nord-liaus'-en  (au  as  <f^),  $.    [See  def.J 
Ceog. :  A  fortitied  town  of  Germany  ou  thft 
Zorge. 

Nordhausen-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  Fuming  sulphuric-acid. 

nord'  -  mark  -  ite,   s.      [  From    Nordmazk, 
Sweden,  where  found  ;  suft'.  -ite  (Min.).} 
Min. :    A  variety  of   Staurolite   (q.v.),  In 


fikte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  £^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
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which  a  i>art  of  thti  ahiininu  is  replace<l  by 
B«.sf|ui<>xt(lt-  nf  iiiung.iiiese,  lu  tlie  uiiinuiit  nf 
above  11  per  leiit.  Colour,  thocolate-brown  ; 
hanlnes-*,  U'5 ;  sp.  gr.  3*64.  More  easily 
fu.sihtt;  tliaii  tht'  iioriiiul  Siaurulite. 

Hor'-fdlk  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  norithl  and  foU:.] 
Geo  u  :  The  name  of  a  county  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Enj:l:ind.  The  East  Ant'Iia"  kiii;;doiii 
was  ilividcl  into  two  parts,  th«  nne  inhabitt-d 
1)V  tlie  North  folk  (n-.w  N'mfnlk).  aud  thu 
other  hy  the  South  folk  (now  au(lolk). 

NorfolU-crag,  s.    IXobwich-cbao.1 
t  Norfolk -groat,  s.    A  f:*rthing. 
Norfolk  Island,  s. 

Gtvl.:  An  i^lllnd  in  the  South  Pacifle Ocean, 
"betwixn  Xew  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia. 

*|f  Svr/oU:  Islatut  pine: 

Hot.:  EtU'issa  (Arauatria)  excelsa,  a  giaut 
tiee  two  bundled  feet  hi^^h.    [Araucaria.J 

llbl''-i-a,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Arab,  na'  ura.]  A 
waler-fuisin*;  machine  whnh  has  tl'a^L■lling 
I)otji  or  buckets,  Knbiiici-ged  below  and  dis- 
cliargiii^  at  their  point  of  greatest  elevation. 
The  lenii  noi  la,  having  been  applied  generally 
to  travelling  wat«r-raising  buckets,  ha^  in- 
cluded tlie  chain-pnnip,  soinetinies  called  tlie 
Bl'anish  noiiiu  A  itew  feature,  however,  is 
fouinl  in  this,  namely,  a  tulie  up  which  the 
pistons,  no  h>nger  buckfts,  ascend.  The  true 
tipanish  nnria  has  earthen  pilcheis  secured 
between  two  ropi-s  wliich  pass  over  a  wht-id 
above  and  are  submerged   below.      |.Chain- 

PUMP.J 

Mor'-ian,  a.    [Xorite.] 

Ceol. :  The  Upper  Latirentian  or  Labrador 
eeries  of  rocks,  {l.yell.)  [Laurentian.]  But 
Dr.  Selwyn,  F.R.tJ.  and  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logieal  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada, 
writing  in  18S4,  says:  "As  regards  the  so- 
called  Noriaii,  or  Upper  Lauieiitian  formation, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  a^iserting  that  it  h;is, 
as  such,  no  existem-e  in  Canud;i,  its  theoretical 
birthplace."  {6elu>yn  <£  llawstm:  Fhys.  Geug. 
d  Ceol.  of  Canada.) 

*nor-lce,  s.    iNuiwe.] 

•nor-le,  s,    [Koory.J 

nor'-i-mon,  s.  [Japanese.]  A  Japanese  palan- 
quin. 

nor'  ite,  s.  [From  the  Skander  Norga  In  Kor- 
way,  where  the  rock  was  hi-st  discovered  (V).J 
I'elri'l. :  A  rock  consisting  of  phtgioclase 
and  hypernthenc,  with  some  orthoclase  and 
diallage.  {LyU.)  Rutley  places  it  in  the  Plu- 
gioi-lase-euslatite  sub-group  of  his  Cabbru 
group. 

•nor-l-turo,  a.    IXurture,  s.j 
nor'-l^ind,  nor'-lgoi,  a.  A:  s.     [A  corrupt,  of 

A.  A$  tuij,:  N'orthland;  belonging  to  the 
north. 

"  Borland  wIdcU  it\\<e  (luwn  Oie  boa.' 

Tfniiyton  :  Unand,  91. 

B. -<4«   iubst.:    The    uorth    couiitiy;    the 

DOrthland. 

aonn,  «.    [Nukma.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rule,  a  pattern,  a  model, 
a  standard, 

"Tlidlwlll  wlilcli  la  tlic  normorrul•forallIIlea.''— 
0.  Eli'l :  htlU  //y/^cli.  xltl. 

2.  UiuL  <£  I'kysiol.  :  A  type  of  structure. 

nor' -ma,  a.  [Lat,  =a  carpenter's  square,  a 
rule,  a'pattein.J 

•  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rule.a  pattern,  a  standard, 
ft  nonn. 

IL  Technically  ; 

1.  Astron.:  The  Rule;  oneofLacaillo'aSouth- 
crn  eonstellalions,  Hltuated  lietweeti  Seorpio 
and  Lupus.  None  of  ita  utars  are  above  the 
fliih  inagiillude. 

2.  Carjientry  : 

(1>  A  Mfpiaro  uaed  by  carpenters,  masons, 
and  utiicis  to  lay  olf  autt  test  their  wojk. 
(:;)  A  pattern,  a  templet,  gauge,  or  model. 

BOr'-mal,  a,  &  «.  (Lat.  normalis  —  mado 
according  to  a  8<|uare  or  rule  ;  m>nna  =  a  car- 

feiitei's  square  or  rule;  Fr.  &  Sp.  normal; 
tal.  nontutle.] 
A.  Aa  m^jectlvt: 
L  OnL  Lang.  :  According  to  a  rule,  prin- 


ciple, or  staudara ;  cotifi>rming  to  a  certain 
slandard,  ty|>e,  or  establitihed  law;  regular, 
not  abnormal. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Not  in  any  wny  departing  from  the 
ordinary  structure  peculiar  to  the  fanuly  or 
genus.  A:c.  of  a  plant. 

2.  Geom. :  Perpendicular;  a  term  applied 
to  a  perpenilieular  line  drawn  to  the  tangent 
line  of  a  eui  ve,  or  the  tangent  plaue  of  a  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  contact. 

■■The  FMultJUit  ot  ceutrituKAl  force  aud  graWty 
intwt  be  tf.rmnl  t-j  tlie  »url»cc"— i"(wreM;  C.  tf.  Ji 
HffU^tn  (•/  6" »(((*  (l»7i),  i>  :■;. 

3.  Zool.^  tic:  Conforming  to  the  ordinary 
standard  according  to  rule  ;  ordinary,  natural 

B.  As  substantive : 

Groin. :  A  normal  to  a  plane  curve,  is  a 
straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve,  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangtfut  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. 'Ihu  name  iioi nial  is  also  given  to  that 
portion  of  the  normal  lying  between  the  point 
of  contact  and  the  point  in  which  tlie  normal 
cuts  the  axis.  '1  he  term  normal  is  sometimes 
used  Ui  denote  the  distance  from  the  point  of 
contact  to  the  centre  of  the  osculatory  circle, 
at  the  point  of  cont^ict. 

^  The  inirmal  to  a  curve  of  double  curva- 
ture, is  a  stiaight  line  lying  in  the  osculatory 
jilane,  and  pei  pendicular  to  the  langeut  at  the 
point  of  contact.  A  normal  plane  to  a  curve 
is  a  )ilaiie  thi'ough  the  normal  line,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  tangent  at  tlie  point  of  cimtact. 
A  normal  line  to  a  surface  is  a  straight  line 
pi-rpendicul.ir  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the 
lK)int  of  contact.  The  length  of  the  normal 
is  the  distance  from  the  p<jint  of  contact  to 
the  centre  of  the  osculatory  sphere  at  the 
p')int.  A  noinial  plaue  to  a  surface  is  any 
plane  passed  through  a  normal  Hue  to  the 
surface. 

normal- groups,  s.  pi 

Gtol.:  Groups  of  certain  rocks  taken  as  a 
rule  or  st-mdard.    {LijeU.) 

normal-school,  s.  [Fr.  icole  normale.] 
A  Iraining  cnlleL^e  ;  a  sclinrd  or  colU-ge  in 
which  teaciiersare  tiained  lor  their  prolession. 

*nor'-mal-9y,  5.     [Eng.  noi-mal;  -cy.] 

Geom.  :  Ihu  quality,  state,  or  fact  of  being 
normal. 

'"The  co-oriliimU'8  of  the  i>oiot  o(  contact  undnor- 
mulcy.'  —Dai'tct  ±  I'eck  :  Hath.  Uict. 

nor-m^'-i-tj^,  s.     [Eng.  normal;  -ity.)    The 
quality  or  sL.ite  of  being  normal ;  normalcy. 
"  III  n  coiulUiuii  at  iK>8itiv«  normalU]/  or  rlgbtfiil- 
ncM.  — /'«« :   n  orki  (cd.  I8v4),  U.  IM. 

•nor-mal-i-za'-tion,  s.  (Kng.  norjnaliz(e) ; 
■utt<in.\'  i'Ue  act  ol  uormalizing ;  reduction 
to  a  biandaid  oi'  tyjie. 

nor'-mal-izo,  r.(.  (Eng.  normal;  -ize.)  To 
make  normal  ;  to  reduce  to  a  slandard  or  type. 

nor'-mal-ly,  <idv.  [Eng.  normnl  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
normal  manuer;  according  to  a  rule,  staudard, 
or  type. 

nor'-man,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Nant.  :  A  bar  or  pin  in  a  hole  of  a  windlass 
or  capsUin,  <ir  on  the  cros-s-picce  of  the  hitt.s, 
whereon  to  fasten  or  veer  a  rojie  or  cable. 

Nor'-man,  a.  &  s.  (O.  Fr.  ^!or)mind=  a  Nor- 
man, Ironi  Dan.  Kormaitd :  leel.  Nordhmiufhr 
(=  Sordhmnnnr),  ]d.  Nordhmenn  =  a  Korth- 
man,  a  Norwegian.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Normandy 
or  the  Korinans. 

B,  At  snh^f. :  A  Northman;  originaMy  ap- 
jilii'd  to  a  Srandina\  iuu.  but  now  to  a  native 
or  inliabitant  of  Normaurly. 

Norman  architecture,  «. 

ArchitrrJurc : 

I.  In  Fruncr :  Tlie  Norman.s  brought  tlie 
noinnnesqiie  style  (o  n  hi^h  state  of  perfection 
in  llii!i  fountry.  Whilst  the  simplicity  of  the 
entile  strurtuio  rmd  the  genend  cllect  bear 
witnesH  to  the  Roman  origin  of  the  htylc,  yet 
there  iH  displayed  a  rich  tnntnienl  of  details. 
Until  )ilurH  and  arehfN  aiv  moulded,  and  the 
ornamentation,  especially  Unit  whieh  nerVes 
at  a  licit  setting  to  the  uirheft,  conHlHiH  of  Iho 
most  shiiplc  Unu  imlterns ;  an,  tor  inslaiiee, 
the  mctuider,  or  tiie  7.ig/-ig,  or  of  bands  or 
lilli-tH  occuniiig  In  re}4Ular  Hueces^lon  ;  fie- 
qnnitly,  also,  it  is  componeil  of  VjiiIuuh  en- 
riihnieiits  reseinbUng  the  H4iuires  of  a  ebess- 


board,  lozeng*  s,  or  nail-heads.  Norman 
workinaiibhip  was,  at  first,  reiniirkable  cnty 
for  Its  sftlidlty.  The  walls  wei-e  tif  great 
thickness,  and  often  budt  of  rubble,  faced 
with  small  sfpiarcd  stones— a  manni-r  of  liuitd* 
ing  wliirh  hud  bt-eu  copied  from  the  works 
which  the  llomaus  liad  left  bchinu  tliem  in 
Fmiiee. 

2.  In  England  :  English  Romanesque  (more 
commonly  called  Noiman)  architecture  is  u> 
b<*  eoTisidered  as  a  branch  and  ollslioot  of  that 
of  Normandy  ;  for,  while  nmny  pei-uliarities 
of  detail  crop  up,  the  main  fi-aiures  of  the 
original  style  are  distim-tly  olserved.  The 
earliest  work  of  the  Normans  which  exists  in 
this  country 
was  condin-ted 
by  Gundulph, 
who,  after  re- 
building his 
cathedral  at 
Rochester,  was 
employed  by 
William  to  su- 
perintend the 
construction  of 
the  Wldte  Tow- 
er, in  the  Tower 
of  London, 
whii-h  contains 
within  it.s  walls 
pei'liaps  t lie 
only  ei'clcsiiis- 
ti&il  remnantof 
the  Conqueror's 
time  at  present 
in  existence.  Simplicity  of  desii^i  and  detail 
is  not  met  with  in  the  same  degree  as  in  Nor- 
mandy itself.  Very  richly  luonhled  features  are 
introduced  into  heavy  masses  of  building,  and 
more  ornamentation  is  employed,  which  is 
introdui^d  in  an  aibitniry  manner.  The  plan 
of  the  churches  was  the  satne  as  in  Normandy. 
All  were  built  with  the  semicircular  chanccl, 
but  the  arches  of  the  nave  usually  rested  on 
heavy  cylintlrical  piers,  hardly  ever  iti  be 
found  in  French  churches,  except  in  crypts. 
The  windows  and  the  doors  were  the  same  as 
in  Normandy,  and  the  Norman  mouldini^'S 
were  introduced  with  little  alteration.  The 
walls  were  remarkably  thick,  anti  without 
pronunent  buttresses.  Specimens  of  the  time 
of  Hulus  are  to  he  seen  in  the  we-st  end  and 
nave  of  Uoehestcr  cathedral ;  the  choir,  side 
aisles,  and  middle  transept  nt  Durham  ;  in 
the  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wtstem 
facade  of  Lincoln ;  the  tower  and  transept 
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{.Yunnan  TratUfpC  unU  Tover.) 

of  St.  Allan's ;  and  the  oldest  remnlnlng 
jiaits  of  Winchester.  A  stroiigiy  -  nmrkea 
mode  of  cnrichnieiit.  resruibllng  scalen  or 
diamonds  in  its  design,  wm  generally  em- 
ployed on  the  surface  of  the  widls  :  thenrchci 
weie  otnamunti-d  for  the  moat  ] art  with  the 
usual  zigzag.  The  character  of  the  rxtorior  o( 
buildings  tu  the  Noimaii  stjle  may  be  do- 
scribed  as  heavy  and  massive.  The  windows 
wore  geni'ially  small.  Hhnd,  n.'irmw  arcides 
often  occur  in  the  fi(;ad''H  and  lowers,  some- 
times interlacing,  and  somutlincs  not  r^.  Iq 
■evenil  ninges.  one  al-ove  the  niher.  'I'ho  Nor- 
man style  is  of  frequent  oceurrentie  fn  tne  ohm 
of  the  easth-s  of  the  feudal  hn<ls  of  the  epoch. 
The  nucleus  of  llieau  buihlings,  which  were  In 
roalily  fortiesses,  coimfnted  of  a  high  and 
niimsivo  tower,  which  Bcrved  at  the  sniiie  time 
for  the  iTHideiicc  ot  tlie  lonl  ond  for  ]tur|«>s«i 
of  defence.  This  t<iwer  was  only  accensildo 
by  a  thglit  of  Ht^qm  leailing  iih>iig  the  \wdl  to 
an  upper  Ht'tivy  of  Miu  building,  unit  iabh  only 
lighted  by  very  sma.l  wlndoMit,     lu  Uiu  last 


b61l,  b6^ :  p6Ut,  jdwi 
-oLan,  -tlan 


cat,  9cU,  chorus,  9hln,  bcnph ;  go,  eom :  thin,  (his :  sin,  a^ ; 
Uon,  -slon  =  ahtin ;  -(Ion,  -^lon  ^  Khiin.    -olous,    tlooB,  -Aious  - 


expootr  Xonophon,  eifiat     -ing. 
■hUs.    -ble,  -die,  ^c  ^  bcl.  doi* 
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quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  the  transition 
from  the  Nttrinan  to  the  Pointed  style  began. 
The  e;irliest  examples  of  this  transition  are 
the  round  part  of  the  Temple  Church,  London, 
consecrated  in  11S6;  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  rebuilt  after  the  lire,  in  1175  ;  and 
the  great  tower  at  the  west  end  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral, built  I>y  Bishop  Ridel,  who  died  in  11S9. 
{Rosengitrteii,  &c.) 

Norman  French*  s.  Tlie  language 
Epokeu  by  the  Nonuaiis  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  It  continued  to  be  the  legal  lan- 
gu;igeof  England  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  is  still  employed  on  certain  state  occa- 
sions. It  exercised  a  consideiable  influence 
on  tlie  Anglo-Saxon.    [English-language.] 

Nor'-maai-ize,  r.(.  [En-:.  Nonnan ; -Ue.]  To 
make  Norman,  or  like  Norman. 

Nor'-na,  Norn,  «.    [See  def.J 

Scarid.  Myth. :  One  of  the  Fates,  Past,  Pre- 
sent, and  Future.  The  princiital  Norns  were 
thv'-e  in  number,  named  respectively  Urd, 
Verdiindi,  and  iSkuld,  and  were  represented  as 
young  women.  Besides  these  three,  each  in- 
dividual born  liad  a  norn  who  determined  his 
fate. 

nSr'-r^,  s.  [Eng.  north,  and  O.  Fr.  roy  = 
king.] 

Her.  :  The  third  English  King-at-Arms, 
having  jurisdiction  north  of  the  Trent. 

Norse,  a.  &  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  Norsk 
(—  northisk;  Eng.  riorthlsh),  the  Norw.  &  Dan. 
form  of  Icel.  Norskr  =  Norse.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pi-rtiiining  to  ancient 
Bcandinavia  or  its  inhabitants  ;  Norwegian. 

B.  As.  suh.-it.  :  Tlie  language  of  Norway. 
The  Old  Noise  was  the  language  of  ancient 
Scandinavia,  ami  is  represented  by  the  old 
and  modern  Icelandic. 

Norse'-man, .«.  (Eng.  Norse,  and  num.]  A  na- 
tive of  ancient  Scandinavia  ;  a  Northman. 

&or'-te,  s.  [Sp.  =  the  north  or  north  wind.] 
The  same  as  Norther  (q.v.). 

•  nor-tel-rie,  s.  [O.  Fr.J  Nurture,  educa- 
tion. 

north.  '  northe,  s.,  a,,  &,  adv.    fA.S.  nordh; 
cogn.  with  l>ut.  noord  ;  Icel.  nordhr ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  nord ;  Ger.  nord  ;  Fr.  TU>rd;  Sp.,  Port.,  it 
Ital.  nortf.] 
A.  As  siihstnntive : 

1.  One  of  tlie  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  The  north  is  the  direction  of  the 
tnie  meridian  from  the  equator  to  the  north 
pole.  Magnetic  nortli  is  the  direc-tiou  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  towards  the  north  magnetic 
pole. 

2.  A  country,  region,  or  district,  or  a  part 
of  a  country  or  region  situated  nearer  to  the 
north  than  another ;  z  country  or  district 
lying  opi'osite  to  the  south. 

"  Miire  uneven  Mid  unwelcome  news 
Came  Irum  tli«  u^rtii." 

hhake$p. :  1  Henry'vi.,  L  l 
•3.  The  north-wind. 

*•  The  t>-raniiim9  brwitliing  of  the  north 
Shakes  all  uur  buds  (rom  llowjii^." 

Shuketp. :  Vyinbetine,  1.  8. 

fi.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the 
north  ;  northern. 

"This shall  beyoutnorfM»rder."— ^umi«r*xjtiT. 7. 

C.  As  aiiv.  :  Towards  the  north  ;  in  a 
northerly  direction :  as,  To  go,  or  sail,  due 
north. 

Tf  (1)  North  following : 

Astron. :  In  or  towards  the  quadrant  of  the 
heavens  between  the  nortli  and  east  points. 
Used  of  one  of  a  pair  of  stars,  &c. 

(2)  North  preceding : 

Astron.  :  In  or  towards  the  quadrant  be- 
tween the  n-'ith  and  the  west  points.  Used 
similarly  to  No.  1. 

H  (3)  North  polar  distance  : 

Astron. :  The  di.stance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  tlie  north  celestial  pole. 

northeast,  s.  k  a. 

A,  A-^  x}i}>st.  :  The  point  of  the  compass 
between  the  north  and  the  east,  equally  dis- 
tant from  both. 

B.  As  <idj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  north-east, 
proceeding  from  the  north-east ;  north-east- 
erly ;  northeastern  :  as,  a  north-east  wind. 

%  Northeast  Passage :  A  passage  for  naviga- 


tion along  the  northern  coasts  of  tiurope  and 
Asia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Alter  vain  attempts 
bad  been  made  to  jiass  from  the  Atlantic  to 
to  the  Pacilic  by  this  route  fur  more  than 
three  centuries,  the  passage  was  successfully 
effected  by  the  Swedish  explorer,  Nordeu- 
skidld,  in  iS7S-79. 

north-easter,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  wind  blowing  from  the 
north-east ;  a  north-easterly  gale. 

2.  Nuviis.  :  A  name  given  to  the  silver 
shillings  and  sixpences  coined  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charh-s  I.,  from  the  letters 
N.  E.  (New  England)  stamped  on  one  side. 

north-easterly,  a.  Towards  the  nortli- 
east ;  proceeding  from  the  north-east:  as,  a 
north-easterly  wind,  a  north-easterly  course. 

north-eostem.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
situated  in  or  towards  the  north-east;  north- 
easterly. 

north-eastward,   adv.     Towards  the 

north-east. 

north-polar,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  north 
pole,  or  the  regions  near  the  Tiorih  pole. 

north-pole,  s, 

1.  Astron. :  The  point  in  the  northern  sky 
around  whicli  the  heavens  seem  to  revolve. 

2.  Geog.  :  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
earth's  axis,  around  which  the  planet  revolves. 
Its  latitude  is  90',  i.e.,  it  is  90°  (a  q,uadrant) 
distant  from  the  equator. 

north-Star,  s. 

Astron. :  The  pole  star,  the  polar  star,  the 
north  polar  star,  Polaris.     LPole-star.] 

north-west,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  suh:,t. :  The  ]»oint  of  the  compass  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  west,  equally  distant 
from  both. 

B.  As  adjcctix^e: 

1.  Pert;iining  to  or  situated  in  the  north- 
west; north-westerly. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west  ;  as,  a 
no7th-u'e^t  wind. 

%  North-west  Passage  :  A  passage  for  navi- 
gation from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific, 
by  the  northern  coasts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  was  first  successfully  traversed  by 
Sir  R.  McClure  in  1850-1. 

north-wester,  nor'-wester,  s.  A  wind 
or  gale  blowing  from  the  north-west. 

north-westerly,  a. 

1.  Towards  the  north-west:  as,  a  north- 
westerly course. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west ;  as,  a 
north -westerly  wind. 

north-western,  o. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  north-west;  situated 
in  or  towards  the  north-west ;  as,  a  north- 
westei^  county. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west :  as,  a 
'north-western  wind. 

north-westward,  adv.  Towards  the 
north-west. 

north-wind,  s.  A  wind  which  blows 
from  the  nurtli. 

north,  v.i.    [North,  s.] 

Noiit. :  To  move  or  veer  towards  the  north  : 
as,  The  wind  norths. 

North  Carolinian,  a.  &  s. 

A»  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  North 
Carolina,  one  uf  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

Bi  As  subst.:  A  nativ"  or  resident  of  North 
Carolina. 

nor'-ther,  s.  [Eng.  north;  -er.]  A  name 
given  to  certiin  violent  gales  from  the  north, 
prevalent  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Septem- 
ber to  March.     Called  also  Norte  (q.v.). 

nor'-ther-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  northerly  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  stal*  of  being  northerly. 

nor'-ther-ly,  a.  &  adv.     [A  contracted  form 
for  I'iurthernly  (q^.v.).^ 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  or  towards 
the  north ;  northernly. 

"  AmoDg  those  northerJy  imtions." — Drayton :  Polt/- 
Otbion;  lUustrntions.     (Note  7  ) 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north. 


3.  In  a  direction  towards  the  north :  as,  a 
northerly  course. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  northerly  direction;  to> 
wards  the  north, 

nor'-them,  a.  &  b.  [A.S.  nordliem;  cogn. 
witli'  O.  H.  Ger.  worda-ro/ii  =  north-running, 
i.e.,  coming  from  the  north.] 

A.  .-4s  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  in  the  north; 
nearer  to  the  north  than  some  other  point  of 
reckoning  or  observation. 

2.  Living  in  the  north. 

"The  norther^sn  iiieo  held  him  do  leante.' 

/lubi-rt  lis  Sruiine,  p.  33. 

3.  In  a  direction  towards  the  north,  or  s 
point  near  it ;  northerly  ;  as,  a  northern  course, 

4.  Proceeding  from  the  north;  northewy: 
as,  a  northern  wind. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
northern  countries,  or  of  the  northern  parts 
of  a  country ;  a  northerner;  opposed  to 
southerner. 

northern-arches,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Hadena  assimilia, 
northern-cirratule,  s. 

Zool. :  Cirratuhu^  bnrentis,  an  annelid  com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  l)ev<insliire  and  Corn- 
wall. It  varies  from  three  to  six,  or  more 
inches  in  length.  '1  he  liody  is  rather  less  than 
a  goose-quill  in  calibre,  and  of  a  brown  or 
yellowish  colour. 

Northern-crown,  s. 

Astron. :  Corona  Borealis,  a  small,  bright 
constellation  near  Hercules. 

northern- diver,  s. 

Ornith:  Cohjmbus  glaclalit, 
northern-drab,  s. 

Eiitum.  :  A  British  moth,  Tcentocampaopimn. 
northern-drift,  s. 

Geology : 

*  I.  The  same  as  Drift,  all  of  that  lormatioa 
then  known  being  found  in  higli  latitudes  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

2.  Now:  That  jiortlon  of  the  drift  which  Is 
found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  similar  formation  in  high 
southern  latitudes.     [Drift,  Dbift-perioo.J 

northern  fur-seal.  s. 

Zool.  :  Otaria  (or  CaUnrhinus)  ursimis,  from 
the  North  Pacific,  and  especially  from  tho 
Prybilotf  Islands.  An  adult  male  is  from  six 
to  seven,  and  a  female  about  four  feet  long. 
The  colour  of  the  former  varies  from  reddish- 
gray  to  black ;  the  latter  is  considerably 
hghter  in  hue.  The  male  does  not  attain  its 
full  size  till  the  sixth  year.  The  females  bear 
their  first  young  when  three  years  of  age,  and 
never  but  one  at  a  birth.  It  is  estimated  that 
100.000  young  males  are  annually  killed  to 
].ro\ide  the  seal-skins  of  commerce,  but  no 
females  are  designedly  slaughtered. 

northern-hare,  s.    [Mountain-hare.J 

northern-hemisphere,  s.  That  hall 
of  the  earth  Ipug  north  of  the  equator. 

northern-leopard,  a. 

ZooL  :  A  popular  name  frtr  a  variety  of  the 
leopard  {FelU  pardns)  found  in  Japan.  It 
resembles  the  Clieetah  (q.v.),  but  the  legs  are 
short  in  comparison  with  its  size. 

northern-lights,  s.  pi.    (Auror\-borb- 

ALIS.] 

northern  pocket-gopher,  s. 

Zool. :  Thomomys  tnlpohlvs,  a  mouse-like 
rodent  of  the  family  Geoniyidst  (q.v.).  It 
ranges  over  nearly  the  whole  of  North 
America. 

northern-rustic,  s. 

Entoin.  :  A  British  uiotli,  Agrotis  lucemea,, 

northern  sea-cow,  «. 

Zool :  The  extinct  genus  Uhytina  (q.v.). 

northern-signs,  s.  j>i. 

Astron.  :  Tliose  signs  of  the  zodiac  which 
are  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator.  They 
are  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  and 
Virgo. 

northern  spinach-moth, «. 

Eiitom. :  Cidaria  popiduta,  a  British  geom*' 
ter-inoth. 


f&te.  Kit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  » ;  qu  =  k^ 
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northem-swift,  s. 

Eniovi. :  liep'othis  VelUda,  a  moth  occarring 
tn  the  north  of  Unlaiii. 

nortbem-woggoner,  a. 

Antr-ii. :  Oue  of  the  popular  namea  for 
Urxa  Major. 

northern -waap.  s. 

EiUnm.  :  Kcsjxt  bvrcalis.  Called  also  V. 
arbor  ea. 

northern  Winter- moth,  s. 

EtUom,  :  An  Eugtisli  geuuieter-iaoth,  China- 
(00  ta  boreata. 

noi^-^em-er,  5.  [Eng,  northern;  -er.)  A 
uatJvL' or  inhabitjiiit  of  ihe  nortlierti  }>art3  of 
any  country  :  as,  the  nortfierners  ami  aouth- 
erners  of  the  United  States. 

•  nor'-them-l]^,  nrfc.  [Kng.  northern  ;  -ly.] 
Tow:uils  the  north;  in  a  northern  direction; 
northerly. 

"Thefciiine  CKiinot  g'K?  more  sontheniely  from  «•, 
nor  c  lilt;  iiiont  uorthfr'itjf  tuwaril  UJi.'—Uake*eilt: 
Jffvivgie,  bA.  11..  cb.  iv.,  (  «. 

nor'-t hem-most,  a.  fEnj;.  nortliern;  -most.] 
Situated  at  a  point  furtliest  north. 

aorth'-lnSi  *•     [Eng.  north;  -ing.} 

1.  Astroa. :  The  distance  of  a  j>Ianet  from 
tlie  etpiatiir  northwnid  ;  norlli  declination. 

2.  i\avig. :  The  fliflerence  nf  latitmle  north- 
ward  from  the  last  puijit  of  reckoning  ;  op- 

pllSfd   to  MOUlllilig. 

3.  Surv. :  The  distance  beween  two  east 
and  west  lines,  one  tlirough  each  extremity  of 

tlie  courue. 

north'-man  (rl  north'-men),  s.     fKng. 

north  iind'  >naii:  Icfl.  nonlltmo'lhr  (=  ntmlk- 
TMinnr),  pL  nunVnnenn  =  a  ni-rthiiian,  a  Nor- 
wegian.] A  name  yiven  t**  the  inliahitants  of 
the  northern  cnutitries  of  Eiir"pe,  and  esjMfi-i- 
ally  to  tliose  of  ancient  Scandinavia.    INoR- 

HAN.J 

•  north'-most,  a,  lEng.  north  ;  -most.}  Situ- 
ated iifart-sL  to  the  north  ;  northerniuont. 

north'-ness.  a.  (Eng.  noHh;  -ness.}  The 
tcn<li-ncy  in  the  end  of  the  magnetic  needle  to 
point  to  tlie  north. 

Nor-thiim'-brian,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  north; 

Humber,  snll".  -lan.] 

A.  As  (uij.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  North- 
Umlwrland  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  !nih.it. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Northumberland. 

north -ward,  a.,  adv.,  &  «.  [Eng.  north; 
-vxtrd.] 

A.  Asruij.:  Situated  or  being  towards  the 
Dortli ;  lying  nearer  to  the  uorth  than  the  east 
and  weftt  i>oints. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  northerly  direction ; 
towiird.H  the  north. 

"  From  Hdiuath  northteard  to  ihe  dewrt  south." 
Milton:  r.  I.,  xll.  IJ9. 

•  C.  Aa  mthst. :  The  northern  part,  the  north- 
ern end,  the  north. 

north -ward-1^.  a,  &  <uir.   [Eng.  northward  ; 

■ty-\ 

A.  Ab  adj. :  Having  a  northern  direction. 

B.  As  nilv.  :  In  a  northward  direetion  ; 
towards  the  north. 

north'-wardf.   adv,     [Eng.  north;  -wards.] 

INoilTIIWAKU,  li.] 

Nor'-way,  «.    [Icel.  Norvcgr.] 

<:fo'j.:  A  kin^idom  in  the  north  of  Europe, 

now  united  witli  Sw.-den. 

Norway  deal.   «.     Deal  cut  from   tho 

trniik  «.f  til.-  Noiway  spruce  (q.v.X  Called 
alKO  white  deal. 

Norway-fir,  s.    [Norway-spruce.) 
Norway  Jer-fiUoon,  $. 

Ornit/i.  :  l{»-rn/a!,o  nyr/tilco,  one  of  the  Fal- 
coniiiif.  It  is  pi-culiar  to  Europe  and  North- 
em  Asia. 

Norway-lobster,  «.    [NEpiiRopaj. 

^forway-maple,  $. 

lint.:  .Arrr  r'litaiioUhs.  TIio  Icavcfi  are 
heart  slmiM-<l.  livclnlM-d,  nIoHHy,  drep  green. 
It  gmwf*  in  llie  nnrlhurn  and  midland  piirtw  of 
continental  Enrope.    The  wo(m1  Ih  valued  for 
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turning,  and  coarse  sugar  has  l)een  prepared 
from  tlie  s;tp. 

Norway-spmoe,  Norway-flr,  s. 

Bot.  :  A b i^jf  exvelM.     [Spruce.) 

Nor-we'-gi-an,  a.  &  s.    [Xokwav.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Norway  or 
it.s  iiiliabitjtnts. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  nativ«  or  Inhabitant  of  Norway. 

2.  The  lan^^uage  spoken  by  the  Norwegians. 

Norwegian- scabies,  s.  An  abnonnally 
seveie  form  of  scabies  (ileli),  occurring  in 
Noiway  and  sotae  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Norwegian -Stove,  s.  An  appanitns 
which  may  U^  used  eitlier  to  rt-rain  heat  de- 
rived from  other  aourtes  or  serve  as  a  refri- 
gerjitor.  It  consis.s  of  a  s<|uarc  wooclen  b"x 
lined  with  a  soft,  non-condii<-int;  .>-ubstan<e  ; 
cows'  hair  is  the  substance  acluiilly  ciuiiloyed. 
The  lid  is  simi- 
larly lined.  The 
interior  is  ar- 
ranged for  one  rr 
more  saucepans, 
which,  wlien  in- 
serted in  the 
stove,  are  com- 
idelely  stirrouiid- 
ed  by  tlie  mat^i- 
riat  The  mrat 
or  other  sub- 
stance in  the 
saucepan  being 
brought  to  llie 
boiling-point  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  pan 
is  inserted  in  plac  in  the  stove,  where,  tlie 
radiation  of  heat  being  prevented  by  the  lin- 
ing, the  cntents  remain  at  a  bniljug  heat 
a  sn(fi(!ient  time  to  insure  their  being 
thoroughly  co<»ked.  When  used  as  a  lefri- 
gerator,  the  lining  prevents  the  access  of 
warm  air  t^i  the  cooler  object  within.  No 
heat  is  ever  applied  to  the  apparatus,  which 
is  designed  merely  to  maintain  tho  tempera- 
ture of  an  object  already  heated.  It  is  only 
adapted  for  articles  cooked  by  water  or  steam, 

Norwegian- wasp.  s. 

Entom. :  Vcsj>a  norvegica. 

•  Nor'-wey-^n,    a.     [Bug.    Norway;    -an.] 

Norwegian. 

"  In  the  atont  Noneej/nn  rmnkw." 

Shaketp.  :  .Macbeth,  1.  3. 

Nor'-wlch  (wloh  as  i^). «.  [A.S.  north-wic  = 
northern  station  or  town.] 

Qtog. :  The  county-town  of  Norfolk. 

Norwioh-orag,  s. 

Geol. :  Tho  Fluvio-marine  or  Mammaliferous 
Crag^    [Crao.J 

nose, "  nase,  5.    [A.  S.  ndsu ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 

neus :  Icel.  nos ;  Dan.  ruEse  ;  8w.  n&sa ;  Gcr. 
nose;   Russ.   iins' ;    Lith.   noxis;    Lat.  nasut; 
Sanac.  niu>d  i  Vv,  nez.  ;  Ital.  tuuw.] 
I.  Ordinary  I/ingiiage : 

1.  Lit. :  In  tlie  Hatiie  vense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figurativfly : 

(1)  Anything  resembling,  or  supposed  to  re- 
semble, a  nose  in  Hliape  ;  «s  it  p'tintcd  or  taper- 
ing prnjection  ;  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows,  pipe, 
tuyere,  Ac  ;  tho  Iw^ak  or  rostrum  of  a  still. 

"The  MiJera  iirt«rln  !■  the  note  of  the  bellow*,"— 
Boldvr  :  KI-tnentKif  SpeerK 

(2)  The  I'ower  of  smelling, 

(3)  Scent,  sagacity. 

"  Wr  Kre  not  olTviitlt'd  with  ■  doft  for  k  bettvT  noM 
thKii  hli  iiiiuter."— C'oftJer  .    On  Knpy. 

•  (4)  An  inftinner.    (Thirvts  slang.) 

"  A  rrifuKr  tniiii|i,  dlil  nut  Mke  tu  turu  ntwo.* 
O'lrhain  ■  htt/old*by  Lrgond;  The  itru muter, 

n.  TechnicdUy : 

1.  Anat.  :  Tho  organ  of  smell,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  one  external,  the  nose,  the  other 
Internal,  the  nasal  fossir.  The  nose  is  a  tri- 
angular pyrnmid  projecting  from  the  centre  of 
the  face,  above  tho  upper  lip,  divided  Inter- 
nally liy  the  .septum  or  colnmnii  Into  two,  form- 
ing tho  nostrils.  The  sense  of  smell  is  pro- 
ducecl  by  the  action  of  the  olfiictory  uervo  on 
the  nieatUHi>H  id'  the  niisnl  fossu'. 

2.  Ptithol. :  There  may  it*'  hirrnorrhnge  from 
tho  nose,  |Ki1v|>UH  of  the  none,  Hbseesn  and 
perforation  of  tho  septum,  infliimmutloii  of 
the  tichnrideriitn  membr.ine,  &c. 

3.  I^the :  The  end  of  a  mandrel  on  which 
tlie  chuik  Is  secured. 


•T  (1)  A  Tiose  0/  ii\ix  :  One  who  Is  pliable  m 
yielding,  and  easily  persuaded  tn  any  purpose; 
a  i>erson  of  a  compliant  or  accommodating 
disposition. 

"  Ti)o  (My.  like  a  ncm  ^  wax,  to  be  tamed  oo  thai 
■Ide."— n'oorf .-  f'luti  Oxon.,  vol.  It 

(2)  The  length  0/  one's  nose:  As  far  as  one 
can  see  at  tlie  tirst  look. 

(3)  To  lead  by  the  nose  :  To  lead  blindly. 

(4)  To  put  one's  nose  out  0/ joint :  To  mortify, 
sniwrsede,  or  supplant  a  person  by  excelling 
him. 


*  (.'j)  To  take  pepper  in  the  nose :  To  take 
offence. 

(ij)  To  thrust  (or  put)  one's  no$e  into  ths 
affairs  of  others:  To  meddle  oftlciously  in 
other  i>eraons'  affairs  ;  to  be  a  busybody. 

(7)  To  turn  wp  the  nose :  To  show  contempt. 
(t'ollowed  by  at.) 

*  (s)  To  wipe  a  person's  nose :  To  cheat,  to 
cozen. 

"  I've  wlftrd  the  old  men't  notrt  of  their  money.* — 
Bernard  :  Terence  in  F.ngtUh.    0C14.) 

*  (9)  To  caU  in  tlie  nose :  To  twit ;  to  cast  In 
the  teeth. 

*  (10)  To  hold  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone : 
To  Ite  hard  upon  one. 

*  (11)  To  be  bored  through  the  nose:  To  be 
cheat*;»L 

*  (12)  To  tell  (or  count)  noses  :  To  count  the 
nnmljer  of  persons  piesent ;  to  count  how 
many  sit  on  a  particular  side  in  Parliament 
or  elsewhere.  Brewer  considers  it  a  term 
borrowed  from  horse  dealers,  who,  in  counting 
liorses  in  a  stable,  do  so  by  ascertaining  how 
ninny  noses  are  visible. 

(13)  Uniler  one's  nose:  Under  the  immediate 
range  of  observation. 

"  I'oetry  tiikn  nia  up  to  rntlnlj.  that  I  Karoe  ■•• 
wh&t  jHtases  under  my  note,"~-l'o,'e  $  Letters. 

nose-bag,  s.  A  bag  of  stout  canvas  with 
a  leather  bottom,  and  having  straps  at  its 
up|>er  end,  by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to  a 
h'trse's  head  while  he  is  eating  the  contain'-d 
provender. 

nose-hand,  9. 

SnihUery :  The  lower  band  of  the  military 
bridle,  passing  over  in  front  and  attached  to 
the  cheek-straps. 

nose-blt,  s.  Another  name  for  the  pump, 
bit  or  shell-auger  used  in  boring  out  timlwrs 
for  pump.stocks  or  wooden  pipes.  A  silt-nose 
bit. 

"  nose-oloth,  «.    A  pocket-handkerchief. 

*  nose-herb.  s.  A  herb  fit  for  a  now. 
gay;  a  Ihiwi  1, 


nose -hole,  s. 

iHass-miikint} :  Tho  open  mouth  of  a  fur- 
nace at  which  a  glolw  of  crown-glasn  is  ex- 
poKid  during  the  pmgress  of  mitnnfscture,  in 
ordi-r  t*>  sr)ften  the  thiek  portion  at  tho  neck, 
wliieh  has  Just  been  detached  from  the  btov- 
Ing-tnlM*. 

nose -key,  ». 

Carji. :  A  fox-wedge. 

*  nose -painting,  s.  Colouring  the  nose; 
making  the  nose  nd  with  drink.  {Shahetp,: 
Miiclvth,  ii.  3.) 

nose-pleoe,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Uing. :  The  nozzle  of  a  hoite  or  plpOi. 

2.  optics:  That  which  holds  the  object-glaaa 
of  a  mieroscojie.  Double,  titph',  or  qmidruple 
nose-pieces  are  sometimes  attached  to  the 
nose  of  a  mlcrnHCo|M<,  and  hold  as  many 
obJtct-ghiKses  of  varylTig  power,  which  ar" 
brought  into  requisition  as  desired. 

3.  Harness:  A  nose-band  (q.v.X 

4.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  Nasal,  *.  (q.T.X 

noso-plpe.  8.  The  seetion  of  ptpe  ron- 
tiiiiiiiig  tho  conlrai'ti-d  oridee  nttachiHl  to  the 
end  of  tho  bhist-pipe,  and  placed  witldn  the 
tuyere  of  a  blast-furnnoo 

noso-rlng,  *. 

1.  A  ring  iif  V"hl,  sliver,  or  other  mntcrial 
wiirn  as  an  ormnuint  by  various  savage  IrlU'S, 
and  espieiallv  by  the  South  Sea  iBlandcrs. 

2.  A  ring  put  tlimugh  tho  noae  of  an 
animal  ;  as  a  bull,  a  pig,  .Vc 


boil,  b6^ ;  p^t,  jS^l ;  oat,  fell,  ohoms,  fhln,  bengh  ;  go,  (Eom :  thin,  this ;  sin,  af  ;  expoot,  ^onophon,  e^jcUt.   pb  3  & 
Httan,  -tlan  ~  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shiin ;  -^on,  -^on  -  shOn.    -oious.    tlous,  -sloua  ^  shjls.    -bio,  -dlo,  iic  =  b^U  dfL 
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nbsG— notableness 


t  nose-smart.  b. 

Botany : 

<1)  hepidiwai  sativum  (Cress),  and  others  of 
tfafi  genua. 
(2)  The  genua  NasturtluoL 
*&0§e,  vX  &  i.    [NosB,  a.\ 
A*  Transitive: 
L  To  smell,  to  si^eiit. 

"YoQ  ah&l]  noae  him  as  you  go  up  the  aitaln  Into 

the  lobby."— Isfc-tjtesp.  ■   Hamlet,  Vt.  3, 

2.  To  oppose  to  the  face  ;  to  face,  to  beard. 
S.  To  ntter  through  the  noae  ;  to  niter  in  a 
ttasal  manner. 
4.  To  toncb  with  the  nose. 

"  Lambs  are  glad, 
Jftminff  tbe  iMotber's  iKider." 

Teiin^avn:  Lucretiut,  lOQ; 
B.  IntTansitlve  : 
L  To  smell,  to  sniff. 

2.  To  thrust  one's  nose  Into  what  does  not 
concern  one ;  to  meddle. 

ttd^'-e-an,  &    [Nosite.] 

nose' 'bleed,  s.     [Eng.  nosey  and  bleed.] 
Hot. :  Tbe  Yarrow,  Achillea  MiUefolium, 

adse'-bum,  s.  &;  a.    [Eng.  nose,  and  hum,} 
(See  the  coinpomid.) 
nosebnm-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Daphno}isis  tenui/olia,  one  of  the 
Brazilian  Thymelacece, 

BOfed,  a.    [Eng.  nos(_e);  -ed.)    Having  a  nose; 

especiiilly,  having  a  nose  of  a  certain  kind. 
Generally  nsed  in  compounds,  as  loug-rtosed, 
short- nosetf,  &c. 

"  The  slaves  are  noted  like  rultarea  * 

Usaum,  A  flet.  :  ^ea  Voyage,  V.  \. 

ttd§e'-gay,  s.  [Eug. /n?se,  andjo*/.)  A  bunch 
of  odnrdiis  flowers  ;  a  bouquet,  a  posie. 

"  FMi-tv  girls  dresaeii  hi  white  and  carrylug  noi«> 
goifi." —Jtiu:ii,ulay :  BiU.  Hitg.,  cb.  xii. 

OO^e'-less,  a.  [Eng.  i^se  ;  -less.]  Having  no 
nose  ;  deprived  of  the  nose. 

"  Maneled  Myrmfdoiia, 
IfoieleM,  and  handtess,  h:urkt  and  chipt.come  to  him." 
Shak'-np.^  Triiiluti  Crcsxida,  ».  6. 

•nose-thirl,  'nose-thrill,  «.    [Nostril.] 

no^'-in?,  «.     [Eng.  Tws(€);  'ing.] 
Carpentry  : 

1.  The  rounded  front  edge  of  a  tread  which 
projects  over  the  riser  of  a  stair. 

2.  The  prominent  edge  of  a  moulding  or  drip. 

Iios'-ite,  s.  [Nameil  after  K.  W.  Nose;  suff. 
•  ite(Mlii.};  Ger.  nosearit  nosian,  nosin.] 

JIf in. :  An  isometric  niinfiul,  occurring 
mostly  in  rhombic  dode<'aliedr;i,  but  some- 
times giannlar  massive.  Hardness,  5*5 ;  sp. 
gr.  2'25to2  4;  colour,  bluish,  grayish -brown  to 
black.  Compos. :  silica,  '.'•6  1 ;  suli^liuric  acid, 
8-0;  alumina,  al*0;  soda,  24 '9  =  100,  corre- 
spimding  to  the  formtda,  2(3NaO)3Si02  + 
8(2Al203,  3SiOi^  +  2NaOS03.  Found  asso- 
ciated with  sanidine  and  mica,  in  the  district 
of  tlie  Laacher  See.  also  as  a  constituent  of 
certain  doleritic  lavas.  Regarded  by  some 
miuei-alogists  as  a  variety  of  Uaiiyne  (q.v.). 
ricli  in  soda, 

*nd§'-le  (le  as  el),  s.    [Nozzle.] 

nos-O-,  pre/.     [Gr.   voao^  (nosos)  =  a  disease.] 

Pertaining  to  diseases. 

•  nos'-o-come,  s.  [Gr.  i/o<roieofLietoi'  (noso- 
koTficion..]    [Nosocomial.]    An  liospital. 

••The  ipoonded  should  be  .  .  .  h.ad  care  of  In  hia 
ereat  hospitjU  or  no$oeom«.' — UiyuJiart:  Raielais, 
bk.  L,  ch.  11. 

*n6s-o-cd'-nu-al,  a.  [Gr,  votroKOfxetov  {no!^o- 
koijieion)  =  &  hospital:  foous  (nosos)  =  dis- 
ease, and  Koneui  (komeo)=to  tako  care  of.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  hospitaL 

no-so^-ra-phj^,  s.  (Pref.  noso-y  and  Gr. 
ypa't>uj(graph6)=:-  to  describe  ;  Fr.  nosogrophie,] 
The  science  of  the  description  of  diseases. 

n8s-o-l6g'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  -nosologiy) ;  •icaZ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  nosology. 

nS-sol'-d-gist,  s.  [Eng.  nosoIog(y)  ;  -ist]  One 
who  stidies  or  is  versed  in  nosology, 

Bo-sol'-o-g^,  8,     [Pref.  noso-,  and  Gr.  A*yo« 

(Jogos)  =  a  word,  discourse.] 

1.  A  syst4?matic  classification  and  arrange- 


ment of  diseases,  according  to  the  distinctive 
character  of  each  class,  oi-der,  genus,  and 
species. 

2.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  clasaiflcation  of  diseases. 

no-son'-o-my,  s.  (Pref.  noso-,  and  Or.  oi^jLia 
{oR'.nna)  =  a  name.)  The  nomenclature  of  dis- 
eases, 

*  n6s-6-p6-et'-io,  •  nos-o-poi-et'-Jck,  a. 

[Pief.  iioso-t  and  Gi.  notjjTiKo^  (poietikos)  = 
jiroduciug;  voUia  (poii'6)  =  to  make.]  Pro- 
ducing or  causing  diseases. 

"The  qualities  of  the  air  are  notopcHc* ;  that  1^ 
have  a  power  of  producing  dlsejises.**— ^ r6uf  An«C 

n6s'-o-t3jE-^»  s.  [Pref.  no30-y  and  Or.  rafts 
(taxis)=  an  arrangement.]  The  distribution 
and  classiti cation  of  diseases, 

noss,  8.  [A  valiant  of  nesa  (q.v.).]  A  pro- 
montory. 

^nos'-sock,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful,]    A  dram. 

*'  ril  gie  ye  a  fiotsock  to  h'"at  ynur  wame."— Cooi. 
Tttan't  Courtship  to  tho  Creel-wifcs  DauglUer,  p.  9. 

noS-tal'-gX-a,  S.  [Gr.  voarcH;  (nostos)  =  re- 
turn, and  aA'-yos  (algos)  =  pain;  Fr.  nostalgie.] 
Home-sicknesa  (q.v.). 

nos-tal'-gic,  rt.  [Fr.  nostalgique.]  [Nostalgia.] 

Pertaining  or  reletting  to  imatilgia;  home-sick. 

"The  mysterioua  7iostatgic  ailiiieul  termed  'la 
maladie  du  pays.'  '—DaU;/  Telegraphy  UcU  14, 1883. 

n6s-t3l'-g3^,  8,    [Nostalgia.] 

nos'-tdc,  nos'-tock,  5.  [Ger.  nostok,  "iostoch 
=  nostoc]     (See  def.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-orrier  or 
order  Nostochines  or  Nostoclteie,  or  Nosto- 
chacete.  The  detinitely-furmed  hard  pellicle 
of  the  rind  enclosing  tiio  froud  is  composed  of 
a  gelatinous  substance,  globose,  lobed  or 
forked,  embedded  in  which  are  numerous 
more  or  less  beaded  filaments,  or  necklace- 
like  lines  of  globules,  some  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  rest.  Reproduction  is  by  cell 
division  of  the  endochrome  of  these  larger 
cells,  or  by  zoospores.  The  species  are  gene- 
rally grein,  though  sometimes  blue.  They 
are  found  on  damp  ground,  wet  rocks,  mosses, 
&c..and  in  fre.sh-water,  either  free  oraltache-l 
to  stones.  N.  ednle  is  employed  in  China  as  a 
food.  JV.  co7iimiiue  is  a  tuuinion  European  spe- 
ciea,  which  springsup  suddenly  in  gravel  vnlks 
and  pasture  grounds  after  rain,  the  pcuplo  re- 
garding it  as  having  fallen  from  the  skies,  from 
the  suddenness  of  its  appearance.  It  is  a  titni- 
bling,  gelatinous  mass,  often  called  Star  Jelly. 

"  He  published  [a  memoir]  concerning  fossil  shells, 
another  ui>on  the  >ii.s!,K'k,  a  carious  fungus,  which  aj)- 
pe;ira  only  after  lu'.ivy  summer  rain.''~J^.  Grant,  in 
CoJoelFt  TechrUctU  Sducator,  pt.  xiL,  p.  362. 

nos-to-chin'-e-je,  nos-toch'-e-ce,  nos- 
to-cha'-9e-BB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nostoc,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -inetv,  -ete,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Confervacese,  or  order 
of  Algales,  green-spnred  Algie,  consisting  of 
jilants  having  miunte  unbranehed,  usnally 
moniliform,  microscopic  filaments,  at  rest  or 
oscillating,  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  more  or  less 
firm  gelatinous  matter.  The  species  are  found 
on  damp  ground  or  floating  at  the  bottom  of 
water. 

nos-to-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr,  vStm^  (nnstos)  = 
return,  and  fiavia  (mania)  =  madne.ss.] 

Mental  Pathol. ;  An  aggravated  form  of  nos- 
talgia, amounting  to  madness. 

nos'-trU  *  nose -thirl,  *nose-thrll, 
*  nose  -  thrill,  *  nose  -  thurle,  *  nos  - 
treUe,  s.  [A.S.  n6s-lhyrl,  tVmu  nAsit  —  the 
nose,  and  dh/yrel,  th}/rel  =  fi  perforation  ;  thyr- 
lian  =  to  bore,  to  drill.]    [Drill,  v.,  Tubill.] 

L  Ordinary  Lanquage  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  same  as  II.  1  (1). 

*  2.  Fig. :  Acuteiiess,  sharpness,  perception. 
{Ben  Jonson.) 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy  : 

(1)  Hnman :  One  of  the  two  apertures  or 
cavities  in  the  nose,  which  give  passage  to  the 
air  and  to  the  secretions  of  the  no.se  ;  used  in 
the  plural  for  the  nose. 

(2)  Compar.  :  The  nostrils  of  birds  are  gene- 
rally placed  at  the  base  of  the  side  of  the  bill ; 
In  some  cases  they  are  behind  the  basal  mar- 
gin, in  others  towards  the  centre  of  the  bill. 

2,  Pathol,  :  There  may  be  a  plugging  of  a 


nostril,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nostrils, 
or  they  may  be  eaten  away  by  ayphiU^lc  ulcers. 

nos' -tram,  $,  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  noater^ 
ours,  i.e.,  a  special  drug  or  remedy  known 
only  to  Uie  maker  or  seller.) 

L  A  medicine,  the  composition  and  mode 
of  preparation  of  which  is  Vept  secret  by  the 
inventor  or  proprietor,  in  order  to  secure  a 
monopoly  ;  a  quack  mediciiie, 

**  Here  drivelled  the  pbystclan. 
Whose  most  iofallible  nottrum  was  at  fault.' 

IL  Browning:  Pariu-vliu,  lU. 

2.  A  remedy,  scheme  or  device  proposed  by 
a  quack  or  crotchetmongerin  any  depaitment. 

"  Payment  of  membera  of  Parliament,  Bcheme  for 
contlscatioD  of  laud,  and  all  sorts  of  ni^giruTiu  tax  aoclal 
qiiestiuus." — Morning  Post.  Feb.  6,  188&. 

noj'-y,  nos'-ey,  a.  [Eng.  nose; -y.]  Having 
a  large  and  prominent  nose. 

"Who  the  knlgbt  and  bta  notg  squire  vers."-* 
Jarvit:  Don  Quixote,  pt  li.,  bk,  11.,  ch.  xiv. 

not-,  pre/.    [NoTo-.] 

not,  *  nat,  "  nought*  odv.  fThe  same  word 
as  Naught  (q.v.).J 

1.  A  particle  used  to  express  negation,  de- 
nial, relusal,  or  prohil)ition  :  as,  He  must  not 
go ;  Will  you  go  ?    I  will  tioU 

*1I  (1)  Not  the  less :  Nonetheless;  not  less 
on  that  account ;  nevertheless.    [Nathelkss.J 

(2)  Not  the  more :  None  the  more ;  not  more 
on  that  account. 

*  not-self,  8. 

MeUiph. :  The  same  as  Non-ego  (q.v.). 

*not,  *  noot,  *  note,  v,  i.  [A.S.  not  —  I  know 
not,  he  knows  not ;  for  iie  wdf,  from  ne  =  not, 
and  iccU  =  I  know,  he  knows.] 

1.  Know  or  knows  not;  knew  not. 

"Soth  to  sayn.  I  not  how  men  him  calle." 

Cfuiuctr  •  t'.  r.,  284. 

2.  Know  or  knew  not  how  to  ;  could  not. 

"  Secretly  he  saw,  yet  note  discoupw." 

Spenser:  /'.  y..  III.  111.  80 

*not,  a.    (Ngtt,  a.] 

*  not-head.  *nott-head,   s.      A  head 

Iiaving  the  hair  cut  short. 

*not-ivheat,  s.  Smooth,  unbearded 
wheat.     (Carew.) 

no'-t^  be'-ne»  phr.  [Lat.]  Hark  or  nota 
well;  generally  contracted  into  N.B. 

no-ta-bil'-i-a,  s.  pt.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  nota- 
bilis  =  notable  (q.v.). J  Notable  things ;  things 
most  worthy  of  notice, 

no-ta-bil'-i-ty,  *  no-ta-bil-l-tee,  a.    (Fr- 

notabilite.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  notable ; 
notableness, 

2.  A  notable  or  remarkable  person  or  thing ; 
a  person  of  note, 

ndt'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  notabilis  ■= 
reiTiarkable,  from  noto  —  to  mark  ;  nota  =.  a 
mark,  a  note  ;  Sp.  notable;  Ital.  notahiU.\ 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Worthy  of  notice;  noted,  noteworthy, 
distinguished,  remarkable,  memorable. 

"And  slefve  and  bet«  downeagreat  nombre  of  the 
moost  notabfest  of  the  cyte."— .flerner* .'  Froiuttrt  ; 
Croniclf.  voL  i..  ch.  cccxliv. 

2.  Notorious,  egregious ;  well  or  commonly 

known. 

"  A  jiotahlfi  leading  sinner.  Indeed,  to  wit,  the  rebeL" 
—South  :  Sermonji,  voL  ii.,  ser.  i. 

3.  Excellent ;  clever  in  any  sphere. 

"  My  miiater  la  become  a  notable  lover."— Shakeip.i 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 

4.  Conspicuous ;  easily  seen  or  observed ; 
manifest,  observable. 

S*  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  person  or  thing  worthy  ol 
note  or  distinction. 

"  Varro'a  aviary  is  still  so  famAus,  that  it  is  reckoned 
for  one  of  those  notables,  which  f  oreigu  nations  record.' 
—Addiion:  On  Italy, 

2.  French  Hist. :  A  number  of  persons, 
chiefly  of  the  higher  orders,  appointed  by 
the  king  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  to 
constitute  a  representative  body(theA.ssembly 
of  the  Notables)  of  the  kingdom. 

not'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Enp.  notable;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  slate  of  being  notable  or  note- 
worthy;  notal»ility. 

"  Neither  could  the  notablenrsne  of  the  place  .  .  . 
make  us  to  marke  it,"— ffomUies ,   Againtt  FerlU  qf 

Idul.iiry.  pt.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cornel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p<JU 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  wh6,  son ;  miite,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ro,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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not-a-blj^    '  not  -  a  -  blye,  adv,     [Kuy. 

HOtab(U);  •ly.] 

1.  In  a  notable,  noteworthy,  or  remarkable 
nuiDner;  remarkably. 

"Hu  ebewetli  Wfore,  md  that  notabts/e,  of  the 
li>t:iiarduui>  times  t4>wiu-dt)  tlie  t.-iuJ  of  tii<  worMt^"  — 
Jhvl  vpon  1  Tiiit--(ky.     (Bible,  IML) 

2.  Egregiously,  j'laiiily. 

"Oiiw  or  twl«  nodiWydecelved."— AiwCA;  Sfrmorn. 
Tol.  Iv..  (n-r.  11. 

•3,  With  consequence;  with  show  of  ini- 
portjtnce. 

"Meiitlnn  Rpitlti  or  PoUnd.  and  be  talks  very 
notat>li/.'—Ad<iuon. 

not-a-clin'-tlia,  s.  pU    [Pref.  Twf-,  and  Gr. 

aKat-Sa  {akatitlur)  =  ft  spine.] 

EiUonu  :  A  tribe  of  Diptem,  with  a  single 
faiiiily.  Stiiitioinyid*  (n-V.).  Its  chief  charac- 
ter iH  the  preseni'e  of  spines  upon  tlie  posterior 
mari,nn  of  the  scutelluiiu 

li6t-&-o&ii''th3E-dffi.  not-a-oan'-thi,  s.  pi 

(Mo'l.   Ljit.    n^itacanth^u^);  tat.  feiu.  pL  uJj. 
snff.  'idfe,  or  niasc.  -i.j 

Jchthy.:  A  family  of  AcanthopteryglL  Only 
known  genus,  Notaeanthua  (q.v.). 

&dt-a-o&n'-thus,  s.  [Pret  not-,  and  Or. 
oKai'da  [tioaniha)  =a  spine.] 

h'hthy.:  An  abermnt  genns  of  Acanthop- 
teryt;ians.  llie  development  of  spines  in  tlie 
vertical  tins  is  the  only  characteristic  of  the 
order  which  tht\'*e  tuhea  possess.  Body 
elongate,  covertd  witli  very  small  scales ; 
the  snout  protrudes  beyond  the  month. 
Dentition  feeble.  Five  sjiecies  known,  fnjin 
the  Mediterranean,  tho  Arctic,  Atlantic,  and 
Southern  Pacilii*  Oc-nna.  During  thR  Chal- 
lenger exiH'dition  specimens  were  obtained 
from  an  alleged  depth  of  1,875  fiitboms. 

SOt-flll,  O.  (<jr,  vCtrn^  (7tn(os)  =  the  ba^k.) 
Belo*ut;iiig  or  pertjiining  to  the  back  ;  dnrs;il. 

no  Uil'-gi-a,  8.    [Pref.  nor-,  and  Gr.  oAyo? 

(o/;/oj*)=  pain.] 

I'athol. :  Pain  la  the  back ;  Irritation  of  the 
spine. 

lo-tdA'-dum  (pi.  n&-t3ji'-da),  ».  [Lat. 
neut.  sin;;,  of  wjtawhis.  fut.  pruss'.  par.  oX  noto 
=  to  mark,  to  note.]  Something  to  \k 
marked  or  noted ;  a  notable  fact  or  occurrence. 

DO'-t&r.  9.  10.  Fr.  notaire.}  A  notary  (q.F.). 
(Scotch.) 

no-tar'-Olltis,  s.    [Pref.  7io£-,  and  Gr.  a.p\6^ 

{arrhia)  =  the  vent.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  tectibranchiate  gastero- 
poiiK,  family  Aplysiadif,  Animal  shdMess. 
Seven  Bpeciefl  known,  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea. 

ao-tar'-i-al,  0,    tE"S-  notary;  -ah] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  notary  ;  as,  a 
Tiotarial  seal. 

2.  Dime,  executed,  or  taken  by  a  notary, 

"Wiiiie-omui  t-i  notarial  uT  civil  diivdn,'^ Dally  T^l4- 
griti-h.  Kck  II.  I8P.V 

notarial-acts,  s.  r?. 

haw:  Such  acts  in  civil  law  as  require  to 
be  done  under  the  seal  of  a  iiottry.  and  are 
admitt^il  as  evidence  in  foreign  courta. 

notarlal-lnBtmments.  s.  pi. 

Smts  l/tw :  Tnstnuncnts  of  sasine,  of  resig- 
nation, uf  iiitimaiiun,  of  an  as.siguation,  of 
prtMiionitlou,  of  protest,  and  drawn  up  by  a 
notjiry. 

no-tar'-I-al-iy,  o'Jv.  [Eng.  rwtarial;  -ly,) 
In  a  notarial  manner  ;  by  a  notary. 

not'>ar-Ji^,  «.  [O.  Fr.  notaire,  from  I/it, 
fu>^('^t»s  =  a  shorthand  writei.uue  who  makes 
noteH ;  naUi  =■  a  mark,  a  note ;  Sp.  it,  I'urU 
iiotario;  ItaU  notttrn,  iwtujo.} 

L  Or'Unfiry  Language: 

*  1.  Originally,  amongHt  the  ancient 
RjnnauK,  u  jierMon  employed  to  lake  notes  of 
trials,  iTocct-diiigrt  in  cimrta,  c^mlracUi,  A:c. ; 
a  shoitliantl  writer.  Tliis  kind  of  work  was 
at  (irst  usually  |HTfonn'-d  by  slaves,  but  tho 
notnrii,  kh  tliey  mereuHiU  In  ability  and  ralsid 
theniMelvew  abovu  the  servile  ranks,  gradually 
asHuimrd  the  duties  and  fiineliouii  of  the 
talM'lliones,  writers  who,  under  tho  Roman 
law.  were  employed  In  drawing  np  contraclM, 
wills  and  rommrrcial  d<'enments,  nnd  the 
Work  which  fell  to  tlu'iii  In  this  cajwiHty 
corrc8j>ondcd    very  clo-iely  to    wnmo  of  tho 


business    now    undertaken    by  the    mo<iern 
notary   public,  the  solicitor,  attorney,    and 
conveyancer. 
2.  A   pultlio   official  authorized    to   attest 

signatures  in  deeds,  eontract-s,  alfldavit-s,  de- 
clarations, anti  Chpecialty  such  ;is  lire  to  be 
Bent  to  foreign  countries.  Tliey  note  and 
protest  bills  of  exchange,  draw  up  protests 
after  receiving  the  uIll<lavitR  of  mariners  and 
masters  of  ships,  aud  adminmter  oatius. 
Frequently  axlleil  a  Notary  Public 

"Go  witli  me  to  a  nnturij.  huaI  me  there 
Yimr  Iwiiil."        ShiiKej/i,  :  Atttrrffinl  qf  r-nfc^,  1.  i 

IT  From  a  dneument  dated  1674,  it  aj>pears 
that  the  Company  of  NoUiries  in  London  at 
that  time  numbered  sixteen,  and  that  they 
got  their  living  by  the  "  Making  of  I*olieies, 
Intimations,  and  Renunoiatinns.  and  otlier 
writings,"  for  the  doing  of  wliidi  a  ninnoj-nly 
had  just  been  granted  to  one  RichaM  Candler. 
iJiitkelL) 

II.  Church  Hist.  (PK):  One  ()f  the  names 
given  by  the  Pauhcians  to  their  ministers  or 
teachers,  (Mosliehn:  CkvrchHistory{Gd,lSGl), 
p.  :J21.) 

t  H  (1)  Ecclesiaslical  Notary : 

Church  Hist.:  An  officer  appointed  to  collect 
and  preserve  the  acts  of  the  martyrs. 

*(2)  Apostolic  £  Imperial  Notary:  A  notary 
formerly  appointed  by  the  pnjie  or  an  em- 
peri)r  to  exercise  his  functions  in  a  foreign 
country. 

t  no'-tate,  a.  [Lat,  notatiis,  pa.  par.  of  noto  = 
to  mark,  to  note.] 

Bot. :  Marked,  variegated  ;  having  variegated 
spots  or  lines. 

no-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  notatio  =  a  marking,  a 
noting,  from  nototus  ~  pa.  par.  of  iioto  =  to 
mark,  to  note  ;  no^t  =  a  mark.] 

1,  The  act  of  marking  or  noting  ;  the  act  or 
practice  of  recording  anything  by  means  of 
marks,  characters,  or  figures. 

2.  A  system  of  marks,  notes,  Jigns,  or 
characters  employed  in  any  art  or  science,  to 
cxi>ress  in  a  brief  and  compendious  form 
certain  facts  connected  with  that  art  or 
science.    (1[.] 

•3,  Etymology;  etymological «igniflcation, 

"The  yiot'ttion  of  a  word  Is,  wln'u  tlje  ongliinll 
thereof  tH«uuglit  oat:  mid  I'OiiBlstvtIi  in  two  tniniint. 
the  kitid  Riid  the  f\gurt."~Oen  Jomon :  £ngluh 
(irttmmar,  cU.  viU. 

11(1)  Architectural  Notation:  A  system  of 
signs,  marks,  or  characters,  appended  to 
tlgures,  when  used  to  denote  dimensions  on 
drawings,  as  '  for  feet,  "  for  inches,  '"  fur 
parts  :  as,  10'  6"  =  ten  feet  six  inches. 

(2)  A  rithnutical  Notation  :  A  system  of  figures 
or  charactei's  used  to  represent  nuuilwrs. 
Two  methods  of  expressing  nuiuTwre  are  at 
present  in  use,  the  Roman  and  tlie  Arabic. 

In  the  Roman  method  seven  eharucters  ai'c 
employed,  called  numeral  letters.  Tliese, 
standing  separately,  represent  the  following 
numbers,  viz.,  I.  for  one,  V.  for  tlve  X.  forten. 
L.  for  fifty,  C.  for  one  hundred,  1).  for  tlve 
hundred,  and  M.  for  one  thousand.  Ry  com- 
binations of  these  chai-aeteis,  in  acconiniice 
with  tho  following  principles,  ev^-ry  number 
may  be  expressed  :  {«)  wh'-n  a  letter  stands 
alono,  it  represents  tlie  numljer  given  abfive, 
as  V.  f'lr  live;  (h)  when  a  letter  is  rei)eated, 
the  combination  hUiuiIs  for  the  prmlui  t  of  the 
numl)or  denoted  l)y  the  letter  liy  the  number 
of  times  which  it  is  taken  :  tlius,  III.  stands 
for  three;  XXX.  for  thirty,  &c,  ;  (c)  wlien  a 
letter  precedes  another,  taken  in  the  onler 
given  above,  the  cfimbination  stands  for  the 
number  denoted  by  the  greater  diminished 
by  that  denoted  by  the  less  :  thus,  IV. 
stands  for  tlve  less  one,  i.e.,  four;  XC.  for 
one  hundred  less  ten,  i.e.,  ninety,  Ac.  ;  ('') 
when  a  letter,  taken  in  tlie  onler  given  alvive, 
follows  anotlier,  tlie  combination  stands  for 
the  sum  of  the  numb<'rs  denoted  by  tlie  letters 
taken  seimrately:  thus.  XI.  stands  for  ten 
plus  one,  i.e.,  eleven  :  LV,  for  llfty  idus  five. 
I.e.,  Ilfly-llvo:  CIV.  for  ouu  bundretl  pins 
four  [IV  =  tlve  h-ss  <'ne,  i.e.*  four  iis  in(()l, 
(.e.,  one  hundred  and  lour:  M  DrCl'LXXXv. 
for  eighteen  hundn'd  an<l  eighty-tlve.  This 
method  of  notation  is  now  little  used  except 
for  tlates,  headings  of  i-haptern,  Ac. 

In  the  Arabic,  or  rather  Uie  Hindoo,  melhml, 
Introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Kunipe  ut  the 
close  of  the  tenth  centurv,  iiinnl)erM  am  repre- 
sentwl  by  the  symbols,  o.  1.  2,  «,  4,  .'.,  fl,  7, 
8,  1',  and  their  conibinationn,  ncoonling  to 
conventional  nih's.    The  chnrartiTS  are  culle<i 


figures  or  digits,  and,  Uiken  in  tlieir  order, 
Bt«ud  for  naught,  one,  two,  three,  four,  tive, 
six.  seven,  eight,  nine  ;  the  value  of  the  unit 
de[>ends  upon  the  place  which  tlie  ligure  oc- 
cupies in  the  scale  adopted.  The  value  of 
eacli  Hgure  or  digit  hicreases  in  a  Unfold 
ratio  from  the  right  to  the  left ;  the  number 
fif  places  of  the  digit  from  the  right  to  the 
left  indieAting  the  power  of  lu,  and  the 
digit  it-self  the  nunilwr  of  such  powers  in- 
t-'uded  to  1*  expresse<l ;  thus,  10  =  ten  taken 
on<!e  =  ten  ;  200  =  ten  scjuared  tiken  twice  = 
2  X  103  ;  70,-.6  =  7  +  10^  -i-  (ti  x  10=)  -f  {:,  x  10) 
+  6=  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  tifty- 
six,  tlio  values  of  the  places  being  thus : 
7  (thousands),  6  (hundreds),  6  (tens),  6  (units). 

(3)  Cb-emiral  not'ttion  :  The  written  language 
of  ehemistry.  Tlie  system  now  in  use  l>elong8 
exclusively  to  modem  times,  but  in  all  ages 
signs  of  some  kind  or  other  seem  to  have  been 
employed  to  represent  the  various  kinds  of 
matter.  In  ISloBerzelius  pro[M)seil  the  use  of 
the  initial  letter  of  the  eb-nient,  aud  the  employ- 
ment of  coelhcients  to  exfTess  the  nmnber  ol 
the  same  atoms  in  the  componnti,  bringing 
chemical  notntion  almost  into  its  present 
st:ite.  Thus,  sulphate  of  soda  =  Na5S04,  in- 
dicating that  the  comiiound  Is  formed  of  two 
atoms  of  so<lium  (nati'ium),  one  of  sulphur, 
and  fimr  of  oxygen.  In  organic  comi)ouiid8, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  known,  the  sym- 
bols are  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  various 

groups  of  radicals.  cq(C  H  )0  ~  *^tl'ylic 
acetate,  but  butyric  acid,  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  atoms,  is  expressed  by  n.  jho 

(4)  Mathemntical  nntdiion  :  The  conventional 
method  of  representing  mathematical  quan- 
tities and  operations  by  means  of  symbols. 
[Symbol.] 

(5)  Musical  notation  :  The  system  or  method 
of  expressing  niusic.il  annnds  in  writing,  by 
means  of  signs,  characters,  ligures,  or  uiarlts- 
[Note,  s.J 

(0)  Numerical  notation: 
Mi(sic:  A  method    of   expressing  musical 
sounds  by  numerula. 
(7)  Tonic  sol-fa  notation :  [Tonic  sol-fa], 

'  n6-ta'-tdr.  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  makes  or 

writes  notes  ;  an  annotntor. 

"Thenofo/or  Dr.  Potter  lu  hl»  epistle  before  it  to 

thereHder&^kitb  tliUB,  2'vtum opus,  Ac.'—  IVoott :  AtAentB 
0x0  n. 

notch,  s.     [A  weakened  and  later  form  of  nock 

(q.V.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  nick,  a  slit ;  a  small  cut  or  indentation 
In  anything. 

•  2.  Anything  resembling  a  notch,  as  a  nar- 
row cutting  or  pass  in  a  mountain. 

II.  Anat.:  An  incisure;  a  part  cut  into  or  cut 
out  of  a  maruin,  as  the  intcrclavicnlar  notch, 
the  nolclie.s  of  vertebrie,  6lc 

notch -flowered,  a. 

B»H.:  Having   the  flowers  notched  at  the 

margin. 

not9h,  v.t.  &  i.    [Notch,  a] 
A.  Transitive ; 
1.  To  cut  notches  or  nicks  In ;  to  nick,  to 

Indent. 

"Tlie  convex  work  I*  com*  Jiod  of  hlMxk  ikuA  cftrin 
pifcva.  ciuit'ttlltttoil  lUid  traii'vreely  tu^rkmil." -  (fr^tt .' 
JVuMaum, 

•  2.  To  place  in  a  notch,  as  an  arrow  ;  to  (It 
to  the  string. 

•  3.  To  mark  or  keep  count  of,  by  cutting 
notches  in  a  stick  or  pie^-e  of  wood  ;  tn  k.-..™. 

"  All-MtiKiiU't"ii    Kkd    notrh--it    ftuuie     flity.four.'— 

"  B.  IntrauH.  :  To  keep  n  count  or  soore  by 

cutting  notches  In  a  stick  ;  to  score. 

n$t9h'-b6ard,  s.     [Bug.  notch,  nml  honnf.) 
Carjt.  :  The  board  which  rerci\*e.H  tb«  and! 
of  the  stet>!i  and  riscm  in  a  staircase. 

n5t9hod.  pn.  par.  or  a,     [Notch,  v.] 

notched  oarod,  ".  H.i^ing  tho  mar- 
gins of  tliu  ears  uiegular  in  oontour»  as  ll 
notched. 

Sotch^l-mmi  Bat : 

Zool. :  Vr.*j>rrtilio  rmnrffinattu;  tt  is  found 
In  central  and  southern  Europe,  aad  uxlends 
eastwards  Into  l\:rsiiu 


boU,  b^;  poUt.  J«$Ttrl :  oat,  9011,  choms,  9hln,  bon^h ;  go,  gom :  thin,  (hU;  sin,  ay;  expect,  Xcnophoo,  e^ist,    -Ing* 
-tlan  —  Bb^Kn.    -tlon,  -alon  =■  Ahiin ;  '(looi,  -ylon  —  zhuo.    -oloiu,  -tlous,  -sloos  =-  shUs.    -bio,  -die,  &c  —  b^U  doL 
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ndt9h' ing,  pr.  par.y  o.,  ft  s.    [Notch,  p.J 

A.  &  B.  A$'pr,  -par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  ^3  substantive  : 
L  OriiinaiT/  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  notchea  or  nicks  in 
anytJiing. 

2.  The  act  of  scoring  or  coonting  as  by 
notches. 

3.  A  notch,  a  nick. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  mode  of  joining  timbers  or 
scantling  in  a  ffaine.  It  is  either  square  or 
dovetailed,  and  is  used  for  connecting  the 
ends  of  wall-plates  and  boud-tiiiibers  at  the 
angles,  letting  Joists  down  on  girders,  bimlers, 
sills,  plates,  or  purlins.  Halving,  scarfing, 
and  caulking  are  forms  of  notching,  and  form 
a  lap-joint. 

2.  Rail.  -eng. :  [Gulletino], 
notohing-adze,  s. 

Carp. :  A  light  adze  with  a  bit  of  large  cnr- 
vature  or  nearly  struight  fur  notching  into 
timbers  in  making  gaius,  i;c.    [Gain  (1),  «.] 

notfh'-weed,  s.     [Eng.  notch,  and  weed.} 
Bot. :  Ck^nopodium  Vulvaria, 

ndt9h-wing,  s.     [Eng.  notch,  and  wing,] 
Entom.  :  A  moth,  Teras  caudatuu 

•  note^  V.  [For  ne  wote.]  Knew  not,  could 
not.    [Not,  v.] 

note  (1),  *.  [Fr.,fromLat.no(«  =  amark,asign, 
a  note,  allied  to  notiis,  pa.  par.  of  nosco(gnosco) 
=  to  know  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  noto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Laitguage: 

*  1.  A  mark  or  token  by  which  anything 
may  be  known  ;  a  visible  sign  or  mark. 

"  Borne  natural  notea  Rbimt  her  body." 

ah'tkeatf.  :  C]f>nbeline.  U,  a, 

*  2.  A  stigma,  a  brand  ;  reproach,  shame. 

"  My  posterity  Bhaiiied  with  the  n-'te." 

Shake»p. :  Rape  of  Lucroce,  808, 

8,  Notice,  heed,  care,  observation. 

"  Some  precepts  worthy  the  note" 
Shaketfi. :  All's  WeU  that  EtuU  Well.  lU.  L 

4.  The  state  of  being  under  observation. 

"  Siiiall  inatt«n  come  with  great  commendAtlon,  be- 
eaase  they  are  cuQtluually  iu  use  aud  lu  note." — Bacon. 

5.  Reputation,  mark,  renown,  consequence, 
distinction. 

"To  make  them  men  of  wte." 

Shakesp. :  Lo9e'$  Laboar't  Lott,  liL 

*  6.  Distinction  or  fame,  in  a  bad  sense ; 
notoriety. 

"  A  deed  of  dreadful  note." 

Shaketp,  :  Jtaebeth.  lil.  % 

*  7.  Account,  notice,  information,  intellig- 
encei  intimation. 

"  Give  him  note  of  our  approach." 

S/taketp. :  Troiliu  *  CreMtida,  It.  I. 

8.  A  minute,  memorandum,  or  short  writing 
Intended  to  assist  the  memory,  or  to  be  used 
for  reference  at  a  future  time. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

10.  An  explanatory  or  critical  comment ;  an 
annotation. 

"The  best  writers  have  been  perplexed  with  not*: 
and    obacured  with  lUustrsttona. "— /'eUon ;    On    the 

II.  (PL) :  The  verbatim  report  of  a  speech, 
discourse,  &c.,  taken  by  a  repurter  or  short- 
hand writer. 

*  12.  A  remark. 

"  A  giiod  note  :  that  keepa  yoo  from  the  blow  of  the 
Uy.''-Sf^tlcetp. :  TuKlflh  Night.  IIU  4, 

*  13.  A  bill,  an  account,  a  memorandum,  a 
list,  a  catalogue. 

"  Here's  the  note  how  much  yoar  chain  weighs' 

Shaktap, :  CoTned}/  uf  Errort,  iv.  L 

14.  A  short  letter  ;  a  billet. 

"ghe  Mut  a  nuC«.  theaeal  an  '  Elle  vou«  suit.'** 

Tennyion:  Ed.  JiorrU.  105. 

15.  A  small  size  of  letter  paper,  used  for 
writing  notes  or  short  letters  ;  note-jiaper. 

16.  An  official  or  diplomatic  coniinimica- 
tion  in  writing;  an  official  menioraiuliim  or 
communication  from  the  minister  of  one 
country  to  the  minister  of  another. 

11.  Technically : 
1.  Music: 

0)  In  general,  any  musical  sound. 

(2)  In  particular,  the  signs  j'laced  upon  the 
Btave  which  sliow  by  their  shape  and  position 
the  duration  and  pitch  of  sound.  They  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  mensurable  music  as 
1  to  mere  "  signs  of  intonation,"  such 


as  were  the  neumes.  The  first  division  of 
notes  was,  as  might  be  expected,  into  long 
and  short  (breve  or  brief).  The  long  was  a 
four-sided  note  with  a  tail  ^*  ) ;  the  breve  a 
four-sided  note  without  a  tail  (■);  the  semi- 
breve  a  diainoiid  note  (♦).  Tliere  are  now 
six  notes  in  ordinary  use:  viz.,  the  semibreve 
(o)  ;  the  minim  (,j);  the  crotchet  (J)  ;  the 
quaver  (^  )  ;  the  semiquaver  (^\  ;  and  the 
demisemiquaver  (^)-  The  half-demise  mi- 
quaver  (,^)  is  also  occasionally  used.  One 
semibreve  is  equal  to  two  minims,  or  four 
crotchets,  or  eight  quavers,  or  sixteen  semi- 
quavers, or  thiity-two  demisemiquavera,  or 
sixty-four  half-demiseiuiquavers. 

(:i)  Thetenn  is  nsedgeuerally  for  the  sounds 
of  which  notes  are  signs,  as  when  we  say  of  a 
singer  that  liis  higli  nntes  are  good,  or  that 
a  player  plays  wrong  notes. 

"To  Had  out  many  crafty  notei. 
They  ue  spared  oat  bir  thrut«s.'' 

Chaucer:  Dreame. 

2.  Print. :  A  mark  on  the  margin  of  a  book, 
to  call  attention  to  something  in  the  teit. 
These  are  of  three  kinds  : 

(1)  Shoulder-notes,  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
giv  iiig  book,  chapter,  and  date,  as  in  reference 
Bibles. 

(2)  Side  notes,  marginal  or  set-in  notes,  con- 
taining abstracts  of  tlie  text,  as  in  law-books, 
or  reference  notes  to  parallel  passages. 

(3)  Foot-notes,  containing  commentaries 
and  aunotations. 

3.  Comm. :  A  written  or  printed  promise  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  a  certain  per- 
son, on  a  s)>ecitlc  date  :  as,  a  promissory  note, 
a  hank-note,  &a 

^  Note  of  hand :  A  promissory  note. 

note-book,  s.     X  book  in  which  notes  or 
memoranda  art^  set  down. 
"  CH^alua&ll  hU  fnulUt  observd; 
Set  lu  a  note-biiok. '     shakesp. :  Jutita  Ccetar,  W,  a. 

note-paper,  s.   The  same  as  Note,  «.,  1.15. 
•n6te(2),  ».  [A.S.J  Business,  occupation,  need. 

•  note  (3),  ».    [Nut. J 

note  (1),    r.f.      (Fr.    noter ;    Sp.    notar ;    Ital. 

notare^aW  from  Lat.  no(o  =  to  mark.]  [Note,  s.  J 
1.  To  mark  ;  to  distinguish  with  a  mark. 
"  2.  To  stigmatize  ;  to  brand  with  a  crime. 

"  You  have  coademned  and  noted  LucIob  Pella." 
Shtike»p. :  Juliiu  Ctr-tar,  Iv.  S. 

3.  To  observe,  to  remark,  to  heed  ;  to  take 
note  or  notice  of. 

"  I  wll  be  bitid  by  hys  licence  to  note  in  them  [these 
wordesl  a  little  lacke  uf  wyt."— S*>  T.  More  :  WorkM. 
p.  1,077. 

•  4.    To  show   respect  to ;   to    treat  with 

respect. 

"  Whose  worth  and  honeaty  U  richly  nofrd." 

:>hakeep. :   WirUeft  Tale,  v.  & 

•5.  To  pay  attention  to;  to  listen  to;  to  heed. 

•'  But  note  me,  sfgnlor." 

Shak^p.  :  Merdutnt  <if  V&ntce,  L  t. 

•  6.  To  set  down  ;  to  commit  to  memory. 

"  ni  note  yoQ  iu  my  hook  of  memory.' 

Skakuxp.  :  1  Uenrjf   17,,  il.  4. 

7.  To  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of;  to 
set  down  in  writing. 

"  .Vote  It  lu  a  book  that  It  maybe  for  erer  and  ever." 
—Isaiah  XXX.  8. 

8.  To  set  down  in  musical  characters. 

•  9.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  notes ;  to 
annotate. 

•  10.  To  denote,  to  mark. 

•  11.  To  charge  with  a  crime.  (Followed  by 
of).    (Dryden.) 

^  To  jwte  a  bill : 

Comm. :  To  record  the  non-scceptance  or 
non-payment  of  a  bill  when  it  becomes  due. 
It  is  done  officially  by  a  notary. 

'  note  (2),  v.t.    [A.S.  hnitnn  ;  pa.  t.  hnai,\    To 
butt;  to  piisli  with  tlie  horns. 

not'-ed,  pa.  par.  ii  a.    (Note,  v.\ 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  (uij.  :  Of  note  ;  eminent,  remarkable, 
noteworthy,  celebrated. 

"  We  ahnll  have  ppcrtiirse  to  a  ntted  story  In  Don 
Quixnte  ■■— //u>7te/  £a->af/»,  l»t.  1..  eas,  UJ. 

*  not -ed-ly,  "<iy.     [Eng.    nntrA;    -ly.]    With 
giK)d  perception  and  remembrance  ;  exactly. 

"  Do  you  remeiii)ier  what  yuu  said  of  the  duke?- 


Mo8t  titjltU/v  :iii:'—Sh'tkeip. :  Met. 
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not'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  noted :  -ness.]  The 
ijuality  or  st;ite  of  being  noted ;  emineucei, 
celebrity,  remarkableness,  notableness. 

"  So  lucky  .  .  .  aa  to  attain  tbesocrimlnaltyoourtec 
notediieM."—Boifle:   Works,  iL  SoS. 

•  note'-fiiU,  a.  [Eng.  noU  (1),  s. ;  -/tdL] 
Worthy  of  note  ;  notable. 


not-e-lse-a,  s.  [Gr.  1*6x05  (710/05)  =  the  sontb, 
and  eAata(t^na)  =  the  olive.  So  named  because 
thfse  olive-like  plants  are  conhaed  to  Aiu- 
tialia  and  Tasmania.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Oleaceae.  having  opposite 
entire  leathery  leaves,  axillary  racemes  of 
yellowish -green  flowers,  and  small  fleshy  one- 
sided drupes.  Theie  are  seven  oreiglit  species, 
which  furnish  good  timber.  Notebxa  ligustrina 
is  the  Tasmanian  ironwood-tree,  and  N.  ovota 
the  Dunga-runga  of  New  South  Wales. 

*  note-less,  a.    [Eng.  note  (1),  8. ;  -less.'\ 

1.  Not  of  note;  not  notable,  remarkable, 
orconspicuous.  {Beaum. & FUt. : Bonduca^M.'Li 

2.  Unmusical,  discordant. 

"  Pariah-cterk  with  notelett  tone." 

D'Urfty  :  Tico  ijueen$  of  Brentford,  L 

*  note'-lesS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  noteless;  -netiL] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  noteless. 

note'-let,  s.    [Eng.  note  (1).  s. ;  dim.  sutT.  4eLl 

•  1.  A  little  note  ;  a  billet, 

t  2.  A  small  notice  ;  a  short  criticism. 

"  Some  brightly  writt«D  not^eta  on  bookl  Uld 
TttAatg.' —Athenmum,  Aug.  2,  16»4,  p.  141, 

*  note-moge,  s.    [Nutmeg.] 

not'-er,  s.     [Eng.  note  (1),  V.  ;  -er.] 
t  1.  One  who  notes  or  takes  notice. 

•  2.  An  annotator,  a  commentator. 

"  Poetellas.  and  the  no/«r  upon  him,  Severtins,  hftV« 
mach  admired  this  luauiier." — Qregnry  :  Pott.,  p.  308. 

nd'-te-us,  s.     [Gr.  ytaT€vi  {ndteus)=  one  who 

airries  on  the  back.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Branchi- 
onidic.  There  are  no  eyes,  the  foot  is  forked, 
the  body  spinous  in  front  and  behind.  Size, 
from  tV  to  f^  inch; 

note-  wor  -  $h5r,   '  note  -  woor  -  thle,  a, 

[Kng.  note  (I),  s.  ;  and  ivorthy.]  Worthy  of  or 
deserving  note  ;  calling  for  notice  or  remark  ; 
notable,  remarkable. 

"  This  by  way  is  notewoorthis.  that  the  Danes  bad  u> 
TiiierFect  or  rather  a  lame  and  Iliii[jlng  rule  in  this 
leuxd.'—ffolimheit :  HUt.  Kng.,  bk.  vil.,  clL  1. 

*  ndth'-er,  a.  &  con}.     [Neither.] 
noth'-ing,  '  noth-yng.  nae-thing,  na- 

tblng,  s    &  adv.     [Eng.  no,  and  thing. \ 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Not  anything  ;  the  opposite  to  something 
and  anything. 

*'  The  Idea  therefore  either  of  a  finite  or  Infinite 
nothing,  isacoiitradlctloii  lii  terma."— CVarA* .-  Answer 
to  the  Stroeiith  Letter.     (NoU.I 

2.  Non-existence  ;  nothingness. 

"  Kll^hty  Btjites  characterless  are  gratAd 
To  noUtiiig.'  Shakeap.  '  Tivilut,  IIL  % 

3.  A  state  or  condition  of  insignificance  or 
comparative  worthlessness  or  unimportance. 

"  A  man  that  from  very  nothing  ia  irrown  Into  an  on- 
speakableestHt.' ."— SAttt^j/*.  ;   it'inlera  Tale.  iv.  L 

4.  A  thing  of  no  importance  or  moment;  a 
triUe. 

"  A  race  of  empty  friends,  loud  nothingi." 

lieaum.  i  t'let. :  Maid  in  the  Mitt,  L  L 

5.  A  cipher. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  no  degree ;  not  In  anjr 
degree  ;  not  at  all. 


*  nothing-doer,  s.    An  idler. 

"  Swarni3  of  mithing-do^rt,' — Ada"u:   Worka,  U.  UX 

*  nothing-gift,  s.    A  gift  of  no  worth ;  a 
worthless  gilt. 

"  That  nothing-gift  of  differing  niultltudes." 

ShakKJip.  :  CyiniietiTie,  ilL  flL 

nothing  -  worth,   a.     Woith    nothing; 
worthless.     {TennysK^n  :  The  Epic,  39.) 

noth-ing-ar'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  iwthing : -arian.] 
One  nf  no  particular  belief  or  religious  do- 
nniniiiation. 

•  noth-ing-ar'-i-an-ism,  5.  [Eng.  nothing- 
ariun  ;  -ism.]  The  principles  or  teachings  of 
the  nothingarians. 

"  A  reatlon   from  the  nnthingarlTnixm  of  the  laefe 
century."— C'AurcA  Timei,  St^pt.  9.  isai.  p-  SM. 
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*  noth -ing-i^m,  s.  (Eng.  notkitig;  -istti,} 
NothiiiKiiess  ;  nihility. 

AOth'-ing-ness,  :>'.     [Edk-  nothing;  'MSi.] 
I.  Till*  slate  of   being  nothing;    nihility; 
Don-exititencc. 

**  lila  u-t  tlid  expreu 
A  qoliltf  enc«  aveu  fruui  nothttiifntu." 

Donn*. 
f  2.  Iimigniflc-auce,  worth U'ssn ess. 

"  Hy  iiiKlvtvriiAl'lv  nothinffyie^  may  aeein  to  forhid 
»u;  rvrlalu  iiiUllUroce  t>f  their  diatfoct  woiklugB."— 
B^  Uail :  SsJect  Thoui/hU.  |  ■^. 

*  3.  A  thing  of  DO  value  or  worth ;  a  noth- 
ing. 

"  A  not/iingntu  in  deed  niid  Dnme.** 

Butier :  Hudibrat.  1. 1 

Jk6  thd9-er-&8,  s.  [Gr.  ^odo?  {nolhos)  = 
spuriouM,  counterfeit,  and  ictpa?  {Arrc«)  =  a 
}inrn,  a  projection.] 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  Orthoperatidie  (q.v.), 
with  tisingle  species,  from  the  Upper  Silurian. 
Shell  nautiloitl.  sub-involute  ;  septa  slightly 
arched,  without  lobes;  dorsal  siphuncle. 

ndth-o-fer'-ciis,  s.  [Gr.  i-ddoc  (nothos)  = 
kounUrfcit,  aii>l  K^pxo^  (kerkos)  =  a  tail.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Tinauildse  (q.v.),  sub- 
family Tinaniina;,  with  three  species,  mnging 
from  Costa  Rica  to  Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 

ndtb-d-cbls'-na,  5.     (Gr.  i-o^ot  (wthos)  = 

iMistard,  count^-'rieit,  and  x^alya  (chlaina)  = 
a  cluak.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Poly  pod  iacese,  tribe  Poly- 
podes.  The  stem  of  Nothochlcena  piloselloules 
nas  been  given  in  India  in  sponginesa  uf  the 
gains. 

no  tlid'-nla*  9.    [NoTONiA.] 

notb-o  proc'-ta,  s.  (Gr.  vseo^  (Twthos)  = 
ruunterfeit,  and  nputKTOi  (prdfctoa)=  the  anus, 
the  back,  the  tail.] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Tinamid®  (q.v.),  sub- 
family TinaminiB,  with  fuur  species,  ranging 
from  Ecuador  to  Holivia  and  Chili. 

li6th-6~san'-ri-dsB,  s.  pt.    (Mod.  Lat.  noth- 
Mmr<i«);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -iilte.) 
PalawTU. :  A  family  of  Triassic  Sauropterygia, 
Ty[)€  Notho8auru.s  (q.v.). 

ndth-^Ban'-rus,  ndt-d-sau'-riis,  s.  (Gr. 
voOo^  (nothoji)  =.  Hpmious,  counterfeit,  and 
vavpof  {sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

htliTont. :  A  genus  of  Sauropterygia,  spe- 
cially characicristic  of  the  Musclielkalk.  The 
net-k  ia  long,  and  has  at  least  twenty  vertebra*. 
Teeth  numerous  and  conical,  in  distinct 
sockets-    Several  species  known,  all  Triassic. 

ndtll-lip'-a,  s.  (Gr.  v66o^  (nothos)  =  counter- 
feit, and  ovpd  (oura)  =  u  tail.] 

<>mtt*. :  A  genus  of  Tinamidie  (q.v.),  Huh- 
fainily  Tinamimt,  with  four  species,  quail-like 
In  their  habit,  ranging  from  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
to  PaUigonia. 

Il6'-tl9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  notitia  =a  being 
known,  knowledge,  acquaintance,  from  notits 
—  known,  pa.  par.  of  nosco  =  to  know ;  8p.  it. 
Port,  noticia;  Ital.  notisia.] 

1.  The  art  of  noting  or  observing  with  the 
mind  or  any  of  the  senses  ;  het-d,  rrgard. 
IK>t«,  cognizance. 

"  To  oootit  them  tlitngn  worth  notu-^." 

MUtnn  :  Sanuon  Aj/tniiiUt.  tU>. 

2.  Att«ntioD,  regard,  respectful  addn-MS. 

"To  no  morv 
Will  I  k1v»  plAoo  or  nnttr^." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  U.  i. 

3.  Information;  int^dligence  communicated 
^;<(iy  MKaus ;  intimation. 

'  Hrlng  Da*  Juat  notletot  tho  nuniben  d<«d." 

tihaJiatp.  :  U^nry  V..  Iv.  7. 

4.  Instruction,  direction,  order. 

"ToflTe  notie*.  thnt  no  iiimiiier  of  perRori 
At  ftuy  time  bttvo  riM:Miir<w  uitto  ttio  t>riiic«a.~ 

HSiikftp.  :  itichurU  IK..  111.  &. 

6.  Warning,  premonition,  notillcatiim,  In- 
tlmiition  iM'forehjMid,  caution :  as.  Ha  left 
without  (jiving  niu  any  notice. 

a  A  irfiiMT  or  document  giving  intimation 
or  (nf'Triiaiion  uf  Honii-thing  to  lie  dmift  or  t/> 
hapi)en  ;  an  ofllcial  Intimation  or  notlllcation. 

7,  A  C'liinientary  or  review;  nn  article  or 
note  on  a  mitlrular  subjrct :  aw,  Thcns  was  a 
notice  of  tlie  ln>ok  in  thu  papers. 

^  Scttiix  to  qitit: 

Imw:  Notirn  to   leave  a  house  or  apart- 

mentii  of  whicli  one  is  tetiant.      If  tlie  li-mtiirv 


be  immial,  an  a'lvuiiL-p  notice  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord  or  the  tenant  la  needful,  if  either 
wisli  the  tetiancy  to  cease  at  the  expiry  of 
any  particular  year. 

notice  -  board,  s.     A  board  on  which 

public  uoticfs  art.'  displayed. 

notice  of  dishonour,  $.     [Dishonour, 

n6'-ti9e.  v.U    (Notice,  a) 

1.  To  take  notice  or  note  of;  to  note,  to 
observe,  to  take  co^jnizaiice  of;  to  heed,  to 
pay  attention  to,  to  remark. 

2.  To  make  comments  or  remarks  upon  ;  to 
remark  uptm,  to  mention,  *to  refer  to. 

"  It  la  liiipoBBlhle  not  tonntic^R  atmiige  i.-ommeiit  of 
Mr.  LiiidfteyV  — /(i*.  Horne:  Letter  to  Dr.  i'rUtlleu. 
]>.  41. 

3.  To  treat  with  civility  or  respect ;  to  pay 
respect  to. 

'  4.  To  serve  with  a  notice  or  intimation ; 

to  give  notice  to. 

n6'-tl9e-a-l>le,  a.  (Eng.  notice;  -ahle.]  Cap- 
able uf  iVing  noticed,  noted,  or  remarked  ; 
deserving  of  notice  or  note;  noteworthy, 
notalile,  observable. 

nd'-ti9e-a-bl3^,  adv.  (Eng.  noticeah(U);  -ly.] 
In  a  notieeable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be 
noticed  or  remarked. 

no-tip  er,  f.    (Eng.  notic(e);  -er.J   'One  who 

noti.  ^. 

no'ti'd&n'-i-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  noti- 
ilan^us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  -ida:] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Helachoidei  (Sharks), 
with  a  single  genus,  Notidanus  (q.v.). 

no-tid'-a-ntis.  n.     [Pref.  no^,  and  Gr.  ifiam 

(idnnas)  =.  lair,  comely.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
the  family  Notidanidic.  It  is  divided  into 
two  sections :  Hexanchus,  with  six  gill- 
openings,  antl  HeptjiUL-hus,  with  seven.  Each 
section  has  three  species.  Of  the  former  tlie 
iM'st  known  is  NotUlamis  grijteiis,  the  Gray 
Shark,  from  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean", 
and  the  British  cnasta.  The  seven-gilled  sharks 
are  jV.  plati/cepluilus,  from  the  Metliterranean  ; 
X.  cinerevs,  ranging  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  ailjacent  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  A',  in- 
t/iVifs.fromtheCape  of  Good  Hope  to  California. 

2.  I'aheont. :  Teeth  have  been  met  with  in 
tlic  Oolites. 

no-ti-fl-oa'-tion,  *no-ti-fl-oa-ol-on,  s. 

[ I'r.,  from  Lat.  notijicatio,  from  notijicatits, 
pa.  [»ar.  (»f  notijico=.to  notify  (q.v,);  Sp.  Sn 
V^ivt,.  iwtijicacion  ;  Ital.  natijicazioiu.] 

1.  The  act  of  notifying  or  making  known  ; 
especially  the  act  of  notifying  or  calling  atten- 
tion to  olhcially. 

'  2.  The  act  of  noticing  or  taking  notice  of 
anything;  observance,  notice. 

"  Well  worthy  of  ft  publick  iU}lificaiian."—Bp.  Bolt  : 
l.lfc  a  Sqjourjiinjf  ;  A  Sennon. 

*3.  A  mark,  a  sign. 

"Ttillko  nnHfleurloris  thnt  bean  Ihld  uiid«r  the 
cout-rturca  of  holhv." —Chaucer  :  Huccii't,  bk.  v. 

4.  Notice,  especially  olllcial,  given  in  words 
or  writing,  or  by  s  gns  ;  intimation,  siyn. 

"  Four  or  five  torches  «leviit«(l  or  dcpreaaed  out  of 
their  order  may  kIvo  gri-At  variety  of  tiotijlciutoru.''— 
Hvtder :  On  ^Speech. 

5.  A  document,  written  or  printed,  giving 
notice  of  anything  (lone  or  to  be  done  ;  a  notice, 
an  advertisement,  an  intimation. 

no'-ti-fly,  'no-tl  fie,  v.^    [Fr.  notijier ;  from 
L&t.notijico  —  t«J  mjike  kiiown  ;  no(H«  =  known, 
and  /ftfio  =  to  make;  Sp.  &  Port,  nolijicar ; 
Ital.  iiotifianc] 
I.  To  make  known,  ti»  declare. 

■*Hla  fDuko  JtolK-rt]  worthle  ticU  vnllentHe  mid 
tortiiiiiiLolv  ftU-hluvMl  iiK'>ltiHt  the  iundvtt,  uru  notift^ 
to  the  world.  "—//o/JHaAci^  -  Uenry  I.  |ul  lluT). 

"2.  To  give  evidence  or  signs  of;  to  mani- 
fest, to  disphiy. 

"  Ynt  votlA^n  th«y.  ht  hlr  Ar.-iiy  of  Kttira,  lloonroua- 
ncMaaiid  \<r\tio'  —Chaucer  :  Ptrtont4  TitJr. 

3.  To  give  notice  or  notitlcation  to;  to  in- 
form by  notice,  either  written  or  verbal. 

•3.  To  mark,  to  distinguish,  to  characterize. 

no'-tton,  8,     (Kr.,  from   J  Jit.  notion^m^  arc.  of 

noiio  =  a  notion,  nil  Idea,  fiom  notus,  jwi.  par. 

of  nosco  =  to  know  ;  Sp,  ruKion  ;  Ital.  tmztone.] 

"L  tiitvlIectualpower,senHe,  intellect, mind, 

undirstftiiding. 

"  Ilia  n-itlon  wrnk(<liB.  Iila  dlacfnilngm 
Am  littliKitili-d. '  .tAitXfjfi  ;  L*ar,  L  i. 


2.  An  idea,  a  coneeplion.  a  mental  a[tpre- 
hensioii  or  Concepticm  uf  anythittg  possible  to 
be  known  or  Imagined. 

"  Hence  I  tliluk  It  la  th^t  th^ae  IdeM  ^n  culled 
ri'jU-nu."— Locke:  l/umin  I'ltderiL,  bk.  U..  ch.  ZSiL 

3.  A  sentiment,  an  opinion. 

"It  would  be  Incredible  to  k  man  whohu  never  t>eeK 
in  France.  bIiuuM  one  ivlnte  the  extnivn^cant  notiim 
tliey  euUrtiilii  u(  thcinielvoa."— .itiA^tf'H. 

4.  An  i[iclination,  a  disposition,  an  inten- 
tion: aa.  He  lijid  no  noftoa  uf  going  away. 

5.  A  fancy  article,  a  trifle,  a  knick-knack; 
sni;dlwure.  (Now  only  American,  and  gsne- 
rally  in  the  plural.) 

no'-^on-al,  a.     (Kng.  notion;  -dL] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  notion,  idea,  or  con- 
ception. 

•  2.  Existing  in  idea  or  Imagination  only; 
Imaginary,  not  real ;  ideal,  vjsiotrary. 

"  It  la  merely  a  notional  aiid  luiagluary  thing."— 
Bentley :  Bot/te  Lcciurei, 

*3.  Dialing  in  idea  not  realities;  fanciful, 
whimsical. 

'"Ilie  most  forward  notionnt  dlctatnm  alt  downlna 
contented  isa»niin:t."—Uttt»wUt^:  SctyiU  :icUn/ijica, 

notional -words,  s.  pi.  Words  which 
express  notions  or  nbject-s  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  as.  sweet,  bright,  slow,  Ac,  as  distin- 
guished from  relatiniiol  woids,  or  such  as  are 
imlicative  of  position  (relating  to  time,  space. 
&C.),  as  here,  there,  tfun,  /,  he. 

*nd-tlon-&l'-X-t3^,  s.  (Eng.  notional;  -t/j/.| 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  notional,  ideal, 
orimuginary;  empty,  groundle!<H  opinifuis. 

"lalined  at  the  advance  of  iiclenceby  dlscni^ltlng 
empty  and  talkatlv«  notitmatity.'—tilanvUi:  Scepett 
Scientt/UM.  ch.  xvU, 

•no'-tlon-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  notional ;  -ly.] 
In  a  notional  manner  ;  in  idea,  in  conception, 
not  in  reality;  ideally. 

"  The  whole  mtlonul  nutiire  of  niiiii  c<in>iat«  of  two 
facultleji.  \iiiJi.TMlandiug  iind  will,  whether  really  or 
nntinnaJlu  diattnct,  I  thail  Uwt  dituxxlb."  —  NorriM: 
MUcellay»i«*. 

*n6'-tlon-ate.  a.  [Eng.  notion;  -aU.)  No> 
tionai,  faiieilul,  ideal, 

' no'-tlon-Ist,  8.  (Eng.  no(£on;  -is(.]  One 
who  holds  ungrounded  or  unfounded  notiou« 
or  ideas. 

"  Vou  read  the  goapel,  or  NowTeatament.  but  neglael 
the  Old,  aa  U  the  pmctlco  of  aome  fluali  nationUt.'—Bp 
Bofjkitu  :  Expoa.  LorWt  frayer, 

no'-tlottf,  5.  pi.    [Notion,  «.,  5.] 

ndt'i-dph'-Mils,  *.  (Gr.  i^Tto?  (jio(w«)  = 
wet,  moist,  and  0iAew  (jthileo)  ■=  to  love.] 

i.'n(<Ma. ;  A  genus  of  Carabidse,  sul»-family 
Elaphrinae.  Tliey  have  promiueut  eyes,  and 
are  found  In  damp  places. 

*n6'  tist,  3.     (Eng.  twU(\),  a. ;  -ist]    An  an- 

notitor,  a  commentator. 

not  -ite,  s.    [From  Val  di  Noto,  Sicily  ;  sufll 

■iieiMui.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  S.irtorlus  von 
Waltershausen  to  a  mineral  subsUtnce,  whii-h 
is  referred  by  Dmm  In  Palagonito  (q.v.).  The 
compound  is  probably  a  hypothctiial  ont^ 
After  correction  tor  impurities  the  analysis 
shows:  silica,  S0'90 ;  aluininii,  G  36  ;  sesqui* 
oxide  of  iron,  21*00;  magnesia,  U-<>4  :  lime, 
S-20;  soda,  0'i)7  ;  potash,  U-Ult ;  water,  18-16; 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula,  2(KO>SiOi 
-i-.^KOsSiOa-f&HO. 

•  no-ti -tlon,  •  no-ty-cl-on.  >.  [I^t.  notUia 
=  knowledge.]  Notice,  knowledge,  informa- 
tion, Intelligence. 

"TheArcliebyaahupof  CantitorburTbaurtiKvno'lNiteil 
of  tbo  lunlja  niymloa,  atmln  u\K"—f\itgan  (lUi.  l3w|. 

noto-,  pr^.  (Or.  i-iltrot  (noftui)=:  tho  Uick.) 
Pertaining  to  or  situated  In  or  ou  the  dorsal 

r.;>;iou. 

noto  br&A  ohl-a't^,  3.;>/.   fPrcf.  noto-,  and 

Mod.  Utt..  Aic,  bnimTiuifa  (q.v.).] 

Zool.:  The  same  as  Dokhiuhanciiiata  and 
ERRANTiA,an  order  uf  Annelids.   (Ehuantia.) 

nd-td-br&n'-ohl-^to, (I.  (NnToniiANrniATA.l 

Zo'd  :  A  term  i-ioi'i'sed  hy  Nicholson  In- 
stead of  Ilontlbninchiate,  which  tiBUKgn^aseji 
one  of  I.inmens'n  rulea  for  iioinohehituir,  a-t 
it  has  thu  llivt  elutnent  L^ttin,  and  tho  other 
Onek. 

'■  From  the  iMtaltlnii  of  the  linuichlw  the  memben 
of  thia  »idfr  IKitiiAKilA]  nro  oftm  a)  ukcn  at  aa  tht 
DiiioMimnDlilnle  lor.  more  in>,  eilv,  ,V  iiJ,r-iitrtiiat4t 
Aiiiu'lldoa.*'— AtiVjaun  ;  Jaitlug^  led.  IfTai.  i*.  ii;j. 


p<iTit,  J<$^1 ; 


cat.  9C11.  ohoras.  fbtn.  boii«h ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  \hiB  ;  sin,  tuj  ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
tlon,  -slon  =  abim ;  -flon,  -flon  =  ctaim.    -olous.  -tlous,  -sloua  =  slius.      bio.    dlo,  &c  -  hfl,  AfL 
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notochord— notwithstanding 


nO'-td-Chordt  s.     [Pi-ef.  noto-,  and  Eng.  chord.] 
Aytim.  Physiol .-  [Chorda-dorsalis]. 

no-td-chor'-dal,  n.  [Eug.  notochord;  -al] 
Possessing  a  notochord. 

no-td-ddn'-ta,  s.  [Pref.  noto-,  and  Gr.  656u9 
(pdoiis),  gviiit'  o66irTo<:  (odofitos)  —  a  tooth.] 

EnXom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
NotodontidEe  (q.v.).  Sft'^donta  zicmc  is  the 
Pebble  Prominent,  a  lari:e  moth,  having  the 
fore-wings  p;ile  reddish -brown,  dusttd  with 
whitish  in  the  middle;  large,  oblique,  rusty- 
brown,  central  lunule  behind;  hinder  wings 
wliitish,  dusted  with  pale  brown.  The  larva 
has  humps  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  tw'elfth 
seiiments.  It  feeds  on  willows  and  poplars.  Not 
nircoiiimon  in  the  south  and  west  of  Britain. 

no-to-don'-ti-dae,  s.  ;>?.  [Mod.  Lat.  -noto- 
doal{a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  :u1j.  sutT.  -idee.] 

EntOTiu  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Bom- 
bycina.  Antetmai  longer  than  the  thorax ; 
pectinated  in  the  male,  abdt>nien  thick ;  the 
upper  wings  often  with  a  projecting  tuft  "f 
feathers  on  the  inner  niargui,  on  which 
acfount  some  of  them  are  called  Prominent 
Moths.  Larvje  often  with  a  projection  on  the 
back  of  the  twelfth  segment.  Twenty-seven 
Biitish  species  are  knnwn,  inc'uding  the  Puss 
Muth,  the  Butt  Tip,  &c.    {Stainton.) 

Uot-O-gSB'-a,  s.  [Gr.  foTos  Oio(os)=  the  south 
or  south-west  wind,  and  yaia  (gaia),  poet,  for 
y^  (gi)  =  the  earth. 1 

Zool.  ii:  Ceol. :  That  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face lying  to  the  south  of  a  line  crossing  the 
Amencan  continent  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Mexico,  passing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  south  of  India  and  Iiido-Malaisia,  north 
oftheNicobarIslan<ls,<lividingthe  Indian  from 
the  Papuan  porti-m  of  the  Malay  arcliipelago, 
then  running  northward  as  far  as  the  Philip- 
pines, passing  between  them  and  Formosa, 
trending  southward  and  eastward  to  the 
Samoan  archipelago.  It  correspomls  with  the 
Neotropical  and  Australian  regions  of  Selater. 
{HuxUy,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  IS^S,  p.  313.) 

ndt-om'-ma-t^  s.  [Pref.  not-,  and  Gr.  ofi- 
fiara  (pmma'ta),  pi.  of  o/x/ia  (omnia)  —  an  eye.) 
Zool :  A  genus  of  Rotifers,  family  Hydatinea. 
They  are  soiuet;:nes  paiasitic,  and  undergo 
degradation  of  form.  Notomynata  t-irdiffrada 
has  the  rntary  organ  greutly  dinii<iished.  X 
longiseta  hns  two  bristles  several  limes  longer 
than  the  body  in  the  position  of  the  tail. 

not-om-ma-ti'-na,  s.  pi.    [iHod.  Lat.  notom- 
viat((i);  Lat.  neut.'pi.  adj.  sulT.  -ina.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Hydatin.ea  (q.v.). 

ao-to-nec'-ta,  s.    [Pref.  noto-,  and  Gr.  v^KTT]<i 

{nektes)  —  a  swimmer.] 

Entftm. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  No- 
tonectidie  iq.v.). 
X^Ofonecta  glauca, 
about  half  an  inih 
Jong,  yellowish 
abo\'e,  scutellum 
black,  is  Biitish. 
It  is  preducei'us, 
and  bites  severely. 

j_       „  NOTONECTA  GLAtJCA. 

no-t  o-ne  c'-ti- dae, 

s.pl    [Mod.  Lat.  Hotonect{a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
autf.  -id(e.] 

Entom. :  "Water-boatmen ;  a  family  of  Hy- 
drocores.  Body  convex  above,  flat  below; 
antennaa  four-jointed,  ocelli  wanting  ;  hinder 
tibia  and  tarsi  compressed  and  fringed  on  both 
sides.  The  popular  nauie  is  an  allusion  to 
tiie  appearance  they  i>resent  when  talking  air 
on  the  snrlace  of  the  water— their  long  hinder 
legs  are  thrown  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  and  they  somewhat  resemble  a  water- 
man resting  on  his  sculls. 

BO  to  -ni-a,  nd-tho'-m-a,  s.  [Named  after 
Noton,  an  Indian  botonist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Co!np<isites,  sub-tribe 
Senecioneae.  Notonia  gnindijlora  is  found 
in  India  on  hills.  Dr.  Gibsnn  proposed  it  in 
1S60  as  a  preventive  to  hydrophobia. 

no-to-po'-di-iiin,  s.  fpref.  noto-,  and  Gr. 
irou?  (pmts),  genit.  iroSos  (pw/os)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  dor.sal  division  of  the  foot-tu- 
bercle of  an  annelid  ;  often  called  the  dorsal 
oar,     [Parapodr'm.1 

nd-top-ter'-i-dse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nc^op- 
ter^us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id'C] 
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Ichthy. :  A  family  of  physostomous  fishes. 
Head  and  body  .scaly  ;  no  barbels  ;  air-bladder 
divided  in  the  interior.  The  ova  fall  iuto  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  beftire  exclusion, 

no-top'-ter-is,  s.    [Notopterus.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  family  PteropodidEe 
(q.v.).  There  is  but  one  species,  Notopteris 
Miu-ilonaldii,  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  Aneiteum 
Island,  and  New  Guinea.  The  index-tinger 
h;\s  no  claw  ;  the  wings  spring  from  the  spine, 
and  the  animal  may  be  easily  discriminated 
from  the  rest  of  the  family  by  the  length  of  the 
tail,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  forearm. 

no-top'-ter-us;   s.      [Pref.    nolo-,    and   Gr. 

wrepov  (ptcron)  =  a  fin.] 

1.  Ickihy. :  The  single  genus  of  the  family 
Notopterid;e  (q.v.),  with  live  species,  from  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  East  Indies  and  Western 
Afiica. 

2.  Palreont. :  Well-preserved  specimens  occur 
in  the  marl  slates  of  Padang  in  Sumatra, 

no-to-rhi'-zal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  no/orAir(e(^) ; 
Eng.  sulf.  -dl]  Having  the  radicle  of  the 
embryo  lying  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons  ; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  Notorhizeje  (q.v.). 

no-to-rluz'-e-SB,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  noUi-,  and  Gr. 

pt^o  {rkiza)  =  a  root.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Brassicacea-.  (Crucifei-te), 
having  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  lying  on  the 
back  of  the  cotyledons,  the  cross  section  ap- 
pearing thus  :  O  II.  It  contains  five  families  : 
Sisjinbridie,  C^meliiiidie,  Lepididse,  Isatidse, 
and  Anchonidffi.    (Limiley.) 

nd-tdr-i*-e-tj^,  s.  [Pr.  notorieti:,  from  Low 
Lat.  notorietiis,  from  Lat.  "  notorius  —  well- 
kn'^wn.l  [Notorious.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  notorious ;  the  state  of  being  com- 
monly or  publicly  known,  especially  to  dis- 
advantage, 

"  MeD  whose  D&mas  hareJoEtly  acquired  an  oneuTl- 
•ble  notoriett/,"—Macauiiitt'  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

IT  Proof  by  notoriety  ; 

Scots  Law:  The  fact  of  the  judge  being 
aware  that  the  point  to  be  proved  is  com- 
monlv  known  or  acknowledged  to  be  true, 
whether  it  be  known  to  a  whole  country  or  to 
a  whole  vicinity. 

no-tbr'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  •  twIoHus,  from  nottis, 
pa.  par.  of  nosco  =  to  know ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
notorio ;  Fr.  rtotoire.] 

1.  Publicly,  generally,  or  commonly  known, 
acknowledged,  or  spokeu  of;  known  to  every- 
body, manifest. 

"  It  is  notorious  that  a  horse-soldier  requires  a 
longer  tfAtuiog  than  a  fout-aoidicr " — Macaulay  :  Hitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•[  Now  only  used  in  the  sense  of  known  to 
disadvantage  ;  as,  a  notorious  liar,  a  notorious 
crime,  &c. 

*  2.  Of  note  or  notoriety ;  notable,  egregious. 

"  £riug  in  here  two  notvrious  benefactors."^ 
Shaketp. :  Jleasure/or  J/eaturv,  it  L 

no-tbr'-i-ous-ly.  *  na-tor-l-ons-lle,  adv. 
[Erig.  iwtorious;  -ly-] 

1.  In  a  notorious  manner  or  degree  ;  to  the 
knowledge  of  everybody  ;  plainly,  manifestly, 

*■  Both  princes,  whose  shamea  and  dlshonoars  were 
dflily  divulged  more  notoriousi]/  abruod."— 5aPiI« .' 
Tacitta;  Butorie,  p.  72. 

*  2.  Egregiously,  enormously. 

"Never  man  so  noto7Hoiu!i/  abused."— SftaAesp. ." 
Tvel/lh  .Vi-jht.  iv.  2. 

u6-t6r'-i-ous-ness,s.  [Eng.  notorious;  -ncss.] 
1.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being 
notorious,  or 
known  by  every- 
body ;  notoriety. 

"  Tlie  preaump* 
tton  of  their  se- 
creay  nutiies  tbem 
exult  upon  bis  no- 
torioutn&is~  —  Bp. 
Bail  :  Contempi,  ; 
ZaochfUt- 

*  2.  Egregiouft- 
ness,  enormity. 

nd-tor'-nis,  s. 

[Gr.  I'OTOs  (notof!) 
=  the  south,  and 
opfis  (prnis)  =  a 
bird. 

Zool.  (£■  PalfconL :  Notomis  TnanteUi,  a 
gigantic  Coot,  with  rudimentary  wings,  from 
the  Post-Tertiary  of  New  Zealand,  which  may 
possibly   be  still   living.      A   living   example 


KOTORNIS, 


was  taken  by  some  sealers  in  Dusky  Bay  tn 

1839,  i'.nd  described  by  Mr.  Walter  Mantell. 
The  head,  throitt,  and  under-surface  dark- 
blue;  rump,  ni>iier  t;nl  coverts,  less  wing 
coverts,  and  scapulars  browuish-gre<n  ;  wing- 
feathers,  blue,  with  broad  terminal  bands  of 
venliter-green  ;  Vnll  bright  red,  t;ir>-i  and  toes 
lighter,  claws  horn-color.  According  to  Dr. 
Buller  (Birds  of  Neic  Zealattd,  p.  193)  a  epeci- 
nien  was  seen  in  180C.  One  was  taken  in  1881, 
and  there  may  still  he  a  few  survivors  in  the 
unexplored  parts  of  the  island. 

*  not-or-y,  a.    [Fr.  7io(oire=notorlou8  (q.v.).] 

Notorious. 

"  Be  did  some  faulte  gretly  notnrif" 

/Utie  .Me  and  be  noct  iVruthe.  p.  104, 

not-o-the'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  vqt60€v  (notothen) 
=.  from  the  south.] 

Idithy:  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Nototheniius  (q.v.).  The  body  is  covered 
with  ctenoid  scales,  and  the  bones  of  the  head 
are  unarmed.  About  twenty  si>ecies  are 
known,  frmn  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  New  Zealand,  and  Kerguelen's  Laud. 

not-o-the-ni-i'-nte,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  noto- 
the<ii{a)\  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iwe.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Trachinidae  (q.v.),  with 
tvfo  genera,  Notothenia  and  Harpagifer.  The 
lateral  line  is  interrupted,  and  the  dorsal  fia 
consists  of  two  portions. 

not-o-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  v6ro^  (Twtos)  = 
south,  and  Bripiov  {thcrion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

Pal(Eont. :  A  genus  of  Diprotodont  Marsu- 
pials, from  the  Post-Tertiary  of  Australia.  It 
resembles  Diprotodon  (q.v.),  but  the  lower 
incisors  are  diminutive,  and  the  front  teeth 
are  rooted. 

no-to-tre'-niA,  s,   (Pref.  noto-,  and  Gr.  rpijiiA 

(triina)  =  a  hole.] 

ZooL :  A  Mexican  genus  of  Hylidse,  with  a 
single  species,  A'o/o(fC)j^(  marsupiatum.  There 
is  a  i'ouch  on  the  back  of  the  female  juat 
above  the  lower  jiart  of  the  si'ine.  The  male, 
with  his  hind  feet,  places  the  eggs  in  this 
ca\ity,  where  tliey  are  hatched,  and  undergo 
their  transformation,  the  young  comiug  forth 
as  perfect  frogs.  The  braneliia;  of  the  tadpole 
are  terminated  by  a  bell-shaped  disc. 

no-tour',  not-tour',  a.  fFr.  notoire  =  notori- 
ous (q.v.).]  Nutorit'us,  well-known  :  as,  a 
notour  adulterer  ;  a  notour  bankrupt,  i.e.,  one 
legally  declared  bankrupt.     (Scotch.) 

*  nott,  V.'.    [NoTF,  a.]    To  shear,  to  crop  close. 

"  He  caused  .  .  li  is  beant  to  be  netted  and  no  mors 
shaven."— Sow :  Senri/  Vlll.  (an.  27J. 

*  nott,  a.  [A.  8. /i7W(=shorn.]  Shorn,  cropped 
clo.se,  smooth. 

*  nott-liead,  *  not-hed,  s.  Ahead  with 
the  haircut  close.    (Lhauctr,  C,  T.,  lu9.) 

*  nott-headed,  a.  Having  the  hair  cut 
close.     [Chapman:   li'idow's  Tears.) 

*  nott-pated,   *  not-pated,  o.     TIio 

saine  as  Nott-headed  (q.v.). 

"This  Ie.itherne -Jerkin,  cry sUU -button,  not-paiad 
,  .  .-— SftoAejp. .'  I  Benry  IF.,  li.  4. 

not-tur -nOk s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  noctuTmtts^ 
]>erUuning  to  night;  nox  (geuit.  noctis)  = 
uight.J 

Music:  Originally  a  kind  of  serenade;  now 
a  piece  of  music  of  a  gentle  and  quiet  character. 

*  N6'-tUS.  s.     [Lat.]     The  south  wind. 

" Sotus  and  Afer  blitck,  with  tljuiid'iom  clouds 
From  serraliona."  .MilCou  .-  P  L  .  x.  701 

not  -  with-  Stan  d-  ing,  nought  -  with  - 
stond-ing,  pn-p.  k  coaj.  [E;ig.  nought  = 
naught,  and  wiHiatanding,  pr.  par.  of  witJh 
sftnid  (q.v.),] 

A.  As  prep.  :  In  spite  of,  despite,  without 
hindrance  or  obstruction  from. 

"Tlieir  cnititude  uiatJe  them,  nottpithatnndmg  hlB 
pri'hibitioh.  prochiim  the  wonders  he  tad  done  lor 
lliem."— itfcuv  oj  Pietj/. 

%  Kotwithstatiding  answers  exactly  to  the 
Latin  non  obstante,  used  with  a  noun  as  an 
ablative  absolute.  Thus,  in  the  extract  given 
above,  we  might  also  rt-ad  "  His  prohibitions 
nottcithstanding,"  that  is,  his  prohibitions  not 
causing  any  obstacle  or  liindnmce  ;  and  so  we 
sometimes  find  notiritlistdnding  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentenee  or  clause. 

"He  bftth  not  money  for  these  Irl.'ih  wars,     ^ 
His  murderous  taxations  notunt'"faii'ling, 

Shakftp.  :  /iichiirii  fl.,  it  I 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  fkther :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  woU;  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


notylia— Wovatianism 
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B.  As  conj. :  Nevertheless,  however,  yet 
•I  The  use  of  notwithstandina  as  a  conjnnc 
ti'm  is  only  ajii^n-nt,  the  word  being  still  in 
iU  iKiture  anil  use  really  a  preposition,  the 
object  being  oiuilted. 

no-t^l'-i-a,  8.  (Prpf.  nolo-,  and  Or.  tvAos 
(ti>los)  =  a,'  knot,  a  callus,  from  a  singular 
callosity  on  the  stij,ina.] 

B<>t. ;  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
NotylidiL',  The  si>eciea  are  epiphytes,  from 
tiupiwil  America. 

no  tfV'l-dSB^s.j>L    [Mod.  Lat  notyl(ia);  Lat. 
feiM.  pi.  atlj.  sutf.  'idle.) 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  VandesB. 

■  nonche,  «.  [O.  Fr.  =  a  buckle,  a  bmceletj 
A  jewel  ;  an  ornament  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.     [Oucn.J 

nouo,  s,    [Ft.] 

Mtr^. :  A  bandage  with  knots  to  press  upon 
tilt!  i>arntiil  region  after  extirpation  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

noiif.  8.    [Nkph.] 

Voa'-gat  (t  silent).  ».  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  titu; 
(geiilL  7iHctj)  =  a  nut.]  A  kind  of  coiitectinn- 
ery  tniide  nf  pistachio  nuts,  almuuds,  and 
pounded  loaf  sugar, 

nought  (as  nat),  s.,  a.,  &  cuiv.    INauoht.I 
A.  Assubst. :  Xotliing,  notanything,  naught. 
*  B.  .^8«(//..*  Of  no  use  or  value  ;  worthless. 
**  The  Mle  nnd  byere  have  pulled  and  were  nought." — 
Arnold  •  Chronicle.  \t.  85. 

C*  As  adv. :  In  no  degree,  not  at  all. 
•  noal,  *  noulo,  s, 

the  Juad  ;  the  h<.a<l. 


[Noll.)    The  crown  of 


*nould,  r.   [For  ne  wold  or  would.]  Would  not. 

•  noule,  a.    [N'oUL.) 

iiou  -me-a-ite,  nou'-mo-ite,  nu'-m8- 
ite,  -  *[Froin  Noumea,  New  Caleduuia, 
where  found  ;  sutf.  -iU  (Min.),'\ 

Min.  :  An  ani'Tpho-is  mineral  substance, 
found  in  veins  traversingaserpentinous  rock. 
Hardness,  2  5;  sp.  gr.  i-i? ;  colour,  apple- 
greciu  An  analysis  by  Liversidge  yielded  : 
sdica,  47"24  ;  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  irou, 
I'd";  protoxide  of  nickel,  24*01;  magnesia, 
21  •(»(};  water,  6"27  ;  with  a  trace  of  lime  = 
9'J'8j;  from  which  the  formula,  lO(MgONiO), 
SSiOa  +  3H0,  is  suggested.  Subsequent 
analyses  by  various  mineralogists  show  that 
this  is  not  a  definite  mineral  species,  but 
that  it  consists  of  a  hydmus  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia, more  or  less  imprejinatcd  with  pro- 
toxide of  nickel,  t)ie  pmportions  of  magnesia 
and  nickel  being  very  variable. 

BoU'~me~nal,  «.  [Noumenon.]  Of  or  per- 
taming  to  tlie  noumenon  ;  real,  as  oppuseU  to- 
phenomenal. 

"  He  would  dmw  the  dlatinctloii  between  phenn- 
moii'tl  ntnl  nijumenai  \KKei>il\tu."—Lew$:  Uittori/  of 
Philoto/jfij/,  1.  99. 

Qo^'  me-non,  s.     [Gr.  =  a  thing  perceived; 
ncut.  sing,  nf  vovfitvoi  {iwnvu  nos),  perf.  pass, 
par.  <if  votM  (noeo)  =  to  perceive.  J 
Pkilos:  (See  extracts). 

"  youmrjton  la  the  mitltheala  to  phenomenon.  .  .  . 
Jfimmrmtn  iiieaiin  the  luhiitnktiiiii,  vr,  t<>  u«o  the 
tkholiwtic  word,  the  biil>stiiucc.  Thus,  hm  luAtter  la 
recou'iOHed  by  us  only  In  it*  nmiiiluntatiuiis  (pht^iio- 
Dieiiit),  wtf  luny  lo^-iatlly  (]lMttii>!iil»h  thoao  rii»uif('»Li- 
tloiia  frum  the  ttiiii)i  in  mil  (entail ;  ninl  tho  furinor  will 
Im  the  maiffriit  eirctt  ifttam,  the  )iill«r  the  mittina 
in  vw/x,  Aoumfiion  !■,  thLTefuru.  ciiuivnluiit  U)  the 
E'a>*iicv ;  nhL'iiuitit'iiriii  tu  Hie  luHiiiri'Nlittiou."— tf.  U. 
l^weM  :  Hut.  I'hUot.  i  I0ti<if.  1,  TC.     |NuUi.) 

"Tho  notion  of  h  nmim'-n'm  U  thcri'f-in'  no  conwj)! 
of  MX  whjfct,  hut  th«  jirobloiii  uunvoUtiilily  coniicctnl 
»ltl>  the  IhiilUtluti  i.r  <Hir  t>«ii><ihihiv,  vl/,.  whctliir 
thi-re  may  uot  t-nUt  ..liJfctH  t|ult«  lii«fe|.Biidi)iit  u(  lla 
lutiiltluii— <i  quuntluii  whkli  cnu  only  lie  iiiKUi-ly 
»Hiiiw.TP,l  t.y  (wylpikt  tlinl  im  our  him(«ui.ui.  InliilUoli 
(h<f4  nut  ftiply  Ut  nil  thliik'N  in.lUirrlmln  iti'ly,  thiro  U 
rtHiiii  (or  mure  Hiid  (or  uthvr  oKJucta,  aii  that  they  caii- 
»i  .t  U-  j\l»i.liiU-l>  (!■  III,:.],  hut  mlthi-r.  In  Ih.'  nl.-.-mo 
of  any  dvilnlte  nntloTi,  uui  thoy  l>u  fifllnnoil  lut  •ihjrtru 
ft.r.iur  uudemt'indlnK."— A*un(.-  C'riitc*  ltd.  MahJiiry). 
I'  at)*. 

noUn.  *  noune,  b.  [0.  Fr.  -non,  noun,  ntin 
(I'l.  ru^"<),  from  l^it.  noKie/i.  =  a  name,  a  noun ; 

bp..  rnit.,.t  Ital.  nooM-.J 

dnim. :  A  name  ;  a  word  used  to  denot^e 
any  object  ()f  which  we  speak,  whether  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  niateiial  or  immaterial. 
Nuiuis  includu : 

(1)  AlKtrftct  substjintives,llkerir(u«,  which 
denote  the  qualities  of  tilings  simidy,  signlll- 
cativo  only  of  mi-ntul  conceptions. 


(2)  Concrete  substantives,  in  which  a  single 
attribute  stands  synecdochically  for  many. 
Concrete  nouns  are  subdivided  into  Pro^K-r, 
Common,  Collective,  and  Material.  Proper 
nouns,  are  such  as  are  tho  names  of  individual 
persons  or  things  :  us,  Thomas,  Rome.  Coni- 
niou  nouns  are  the  names  of  a  clxss  of  things : 
as,  book,  house,  horse.  Collective  nouns  are 
the  names  of  aggregates  :  as,  army,  tteet,  tlock. 
Material  nouns  are  tlie  names  of  materials  or 
substances :  as,  gold,  iron,  water.  Borne 
grammarians  class  adjectives  as  well  as  sub- 
stantives as  mmiis,  distinguishing  the  former 
as  nouiis-adjective  and  the  latter  as  nouns- 
substantive. 

*  noUn'-alt  a.  (Eng.  noim  ;  -a^]  Per- 
taining to  a  noun  ;  having  the  characUtr  or 
qualities  of  a  noun. 

*  nou'-rx9e, "  no-iice,  •  nource.  s.    [O.  Fr. 

norice ;  Fr.  Twarrice,  from  L*at.  nwfricem, 
accus.  of  nutrix=  a  nurse  (ti-v.).]    A  nurse. 

"  Flatterera  ben  the  desils  nourices  that  nourish 
hU  cliilitreu  with  Qiilke  uf  \o»eaii\e."—Chauctr:  I'or- 
lones  J'ate. 

•  nourso-son,  s.    A  foster-son. 

nour  ish, '  nor-iscbe,  '  nor-ise,  •  nor- 
issche,  '  nor-yse,  c.^  &  i.    [o.  Fr.  noru- 

(Fr.  nQurriss\  base  of  jiarts  of  the  verb  norir 
(Fr.  7ioarTir)=to  nourish,  from  Lat.  nutrio  ; 
iSp.  &  Fort.  nuiriT ;  Ital.  uufrire.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  LiL  :  To  support  the  life  of  and  cause  to 
grow  by  supplying  witli  aliment  or  nutriment ; 
to  supply  to  any  living  or  organized  body, 
animal  or  vegetable,  that  matter  which  in- 
crea.ses  its  bulk  and  supports  its  life. 

"  He  plniiteth  au  ofih,  aud  the  raUi  doth  tiourith  it.* 
— Itaiah  xllv.  11. 

IL  figuratively : 

L  To  support,  to  maintain ;  to  keep  up. 

"  Whilst  I  In  Irehttid  ixnurishn  mighty  baud." 

ahakosp.  :  2  Uennj  Yt.,  lil.  1. 

2.  To  promote  the  growth  of  in  learning  or 
attainments  ;  to  educate  ;  to  train  up. 

"  Ttiou  flhalt  be  a  Rood  minister  of  Jeaus  Christ, 
fUiXirUhmi  up  lu  the  words  of  fiiith."— I  Ttnx,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  foster,  to  encourage,  to  support. 

"  In  soothing  them,  we  nourith  'gainst  our  cenate 
Tho  cutkle  of  rebulHi.n." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  UL  1. 

•  4.  To  cherish,  to  comfort. 

"  Ye  hdvo  nouriihed  your  heartJi. "— ^(imci  v.  7. 

•  5.  To  keep,  to  wear. 

"  If  a  woman  norittche  long  heer.  It  Is  glorle  to  hir, 
for  hecr  la  heu  yhouuu  tu  hiriurkeuuryug."— ll'^c'/t//'(<'' 
I  Coriiitk.  xi.  U. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  To  atford  nourishment ;  to  i>romote  growtli 
or  .-itieiigth  as  food. 

"  OntiuB  aud  root*  nourish  more  thim  their  leaves." 

"  2.  To  gain  nourishment ;  to  grow. 

"  Fniit  trees  crow  fnU  of  most,  which  !a  causml 
partly  by  thi?  i:oIi.iiii.rsMof  thegrouud,  whereby  lheiiart« 
rujuriift  loM."— tfacofi. 

*  noiir'-ish,  s.    t^J"URICE.]    A  nurse. 

"  Our  IhIs  he  miute  a  nonrUh  of  ault  teara.* 

HhuXetp.:  1  Ucnrj/  17.,  L  L 

noiir'-Xsh-a-blo,  a,  [Eng.  nmtrislt,  v. ;  -abU.] 
1.  Cajialileof  being  nourished;  susceptible 
of  iKJUrishment. 

"  The  chyl«  li  mlKed  berowith.  iiartly  for  lt«  bettpt 
converHiiin  into  bliM>d.  and  nartly  fur  U'<  more  rejuly 
iidhunlun  tuall  tho  nourU/taoU  part*." — llrvw :  Cotin-, 


'  2.  Capable  of  affording  nourishment ;  nu- 
tritious. 

noiir'-Jsh-er,  9.  [Eng.  nourish,  v. ;  -er.)  One 

wlio  or  that  which  nourishes. 

"  Our  yoiirUhm-  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  uninoiuurvd  out,  dcsti-nds.* 

ilUton:  /'.  i.,  V.  39S. 

noiir'-isli-ing,  pr.  par.f  a.,  A:  5.  [Nuunisii,  v,] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .1a  (!'//.:  AflTonling  nourishment;  nutri* 
tiou.H  ;  lis,  tiouri4hing  f<jud. 

G.  As  ifuimlantilt : 

1.  Lit. :  Tho  net  or  process  of  supplying 
nourishment  or  aliment  to ;  nutrition,  noufiiili- 
inenl. 

•'  Kncry  hrauncho  kciinrod  fn'  yi"  tr»  loMth  bUlyuely 
nourUhtit^r—Slr  T.  M'<r«:   W-rk^t.  \\  IM. 

2.  Fiq. :  The  act  of  fostering,  dierishtng,  or 
Riipporting;  the  state  of  being  foHtnrcu  or 
cherished. 

•*  Bv  dpllhprwta  nfmrUhinff.  the  flame 
Keviv  (I  • 
ArmHrntvj  ■  Art  fit  fi-^torr-inff  ffp-tttS,  )L 


noiir-ish-ing-ly,  a'iv.  [Eng.  vourisking; 
■Itj.]  In  LI  nourishing  manner  ;  soas  to  nourish  ; 
nuti-itiously, 

nour'-ish-ment,  9.  [Eng.  nourishy  t.  ;  -ment.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  nourishing ;  the 
state  of  being  nourished  ;  nutrition. 

2.  That  which  nourishes;  food,  nutriment, 
aliment. 

"  The  warmth  distcuda  the  ehlako.  and  makM 

New  breathlugs,  whence  new  fiourithmrnl  vbe  t^«a. 

Urgdan :  firfU  ;  Umorj/ic  i.  iX 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  fostering  or  dierishing ;  sup- 
I>ort,  promotion. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  promotes  the 
growth  or  development  of  anything. 

"  So  thoy  niny  lu  Iho  "ther  Icini  to  »^k  tfaenourl<J^ 
ment  of  their  »oul>.''~ZfuuJt«r.'  KcctM.  Polity. 

*  nour'-i-ture,  s.  [Fr.  nourniure.\  Nurture^ 
education,  tniining. 

"  ile  hiid  i.-h.'trge  my  dUclpllne  to  fmme, 
Aud  tutora"  itouriturt  to  oveniee." 

.S/-rt«er.   F.  <?.,  I.  Ix.  Bb 

*  nours'-le  (le  as  el),  •  nou-sle  (1).  •  non- 
sel,  v.t.  &  i.  [Adiinin.  or  frequent,  form  from 
nurae,  v.  (4. v.).] 

A.  7'rnns. :  To  nurse,  to  nourish,  to  rear, 
to  bring  up. 

"  Those  mothers  who,  to  noutia  up  their  bnbei. 
Thought  nought  too  curious." 

Sftakap  :  Ptriclft.  i.  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  nestle  ;  to  cling  closely  or 
fondly  to. 

*  nours'-ling,  [Eng.  nourBl{e);  -ing.]  A  nur»' 

ling. 

"  A  little  nourillng  o(  the  bumld  air. 

Spnuer  :   Vlrgitt  Gnat. 

nous,  s.   [Gr.)    Mind,  intellect,  understanding, 

wits,  sense,  sharpness. 

"  Becaib«  a  man  notu  aeema  to  lack." 
a<irhim:  In-joliUbn  l^gendt :  »t.  Jttdard. 

•nou'-slo  (1),  *  nous-el,  v.t.  &,  i.  [Noursle.J 

"  nouf  -le  (2)  (le  as  el),  v.L  [Nuzzle  (2X3 
To  burrow  ;  to  make  a  way  with  tht  nose. 

"  And  Mole,  that  \i'<p  a  nnnxUn'r  molednth  make 
UU  way  alilt  under  ground  till  Thantet  he  overUkA." 
.Sj^iuer:  F.  ti-,  IV.  xl.  33. 

noilt  (1).  n<$\trt,  nolt,  s.  [Neat,  jl,  Nolt.) 
Ulack  rattle  ;  buUticks. 

noilt  (2),  nouht,  $.    [Nauqht.J 

'  noTith,  •  nouthe,  adv.    [Now. 

'  noU'ther.  conj.    [Neither.! 

no-vdc'  u-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  razor,  ttom  the 
knife-shaped' body  of  the  fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Labridaj  (Wnisses). 
Body  strongly  compressed,  oblong,  covered 
with  scales  of  moderate  size ;  head  compressed, 
nearly  naked.  Lateral  line  interrupted. 
Twenty-six  species,  from  the  tropical  ami  the 
warmer  jiarts  of  the  temperate  zone.  Length 
about  twelve  inches. 

no  V&O' -U-lite,  s.  [Lat.  nowict(Ia  =  a  razor, 
aud  tjr.  Ai'^os  (/((/io»)=  a  stone.] 

Min.  :  An  exceedingly  compact  form  of 
hornstone  (q-v.).,  used  as  a  lioue  or  whelstooo 
for  slmrpeniug  cutlery.  A  runtarkabty  ^leuse 
variety  is  f-uind  in  the  Lake  Superior  district 
aud  also  in  Arkansas. 

no-va'-ll-a,  ».  jW.    (Lat,  neut.  pi.  of  noroZto 

=^  newly-jihiiigheil.) 

.SVott  l.aw:  Lands  newly  impntveil  or  cul- 
tivated, and  in  particuhir  those  land^  »hich, 
having  lain  waste  fiom  time  iniiiu>m()ilal.  Imd 
been  brought  into  cultivAtton  by  the  muuks. 

n5v-ar''^9nt»  s.  (Lot.  novu»  =  new,  and 
anjintuvi  =  silver.)  A  preparation  u*ed 
chielly  for  restoring  ohl  plated  goods.  It 
consi.stj*  of  recently  proi'lpitatt'd  rhlorldo  of 
silver  dissolved  iti  h\pitHnl|>liit4'  uf  soitium 
or  cyanide  of  pota-sslum.    (Coolry.) 

N6-va'-tf -on  (t  as  sh),  a.  &.  $.    (See  def.  ] 

A.  Anif'lj.:  IVriamitig  to  or  dmi-aett-Mi'stlQ 
of  Nuvuttanisni  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhgt. :  A  fnllowcr  of  Nnvntian  ;  one 
holding  the  dottrims  uf  Novutianisui. 

No  vd'tl  ^n-lfm  (t  as  sh), «.    [Eng.  Nova- 
tiiiH  ;  -Um.) 
Churth  Hint  :  Tlio  ditctrine  tuiiRht  by  Nova- 

tlim,  a  Mole  of  the  thini  cntniy,  who,  it  ia 
said,  was  delivered   from  demoniacal   jmsseJi- 


hSiU  h6^ :  p^t.  J^l ;  oat,  ^ell,  cliorus,  9htn,  benph ;  go.  ^cm ;  thin,  thts ;  sin.  09 ; 
Hlion,  -tlau  —  sliaji.    -tiun,  -sion—  ahiin ;  -(ion,  -fioa  —  «»''^"     -olous,  -tlous,  'Bloiu  • 


expoot,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -lAg. 
■hus.    -ble,  Hllo,  ^c.  ^  bf  1,  d^ 
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Binn,  became  a  catechumen,  and  was  ordained 
priest.  In  A.n.  231, lie  juTstiaded  three  i-otiTitry 
bishops  to  loiisecrate  him.  and,  according  to 
Fleiiry,  bec«nie  the  tirst  anti-Pope.  He  con- 
BeiratVd  other  bishops,  and  sent  them  to 
various  I'arts  to  jirnpagate  his  views — that  it 
was  wrong  to  reeeive  agnin  into  the  Cliurch 
th'-se  \vh"  h.id  sinned  gravely  nft^r  baptism  ; 
that  the  Church  ha«l  no  jiower  to  absolve  the 
lap>eil  (q.v,\  ami  that  second  mariiages  were 
ejnfnl.  Novati^mism  lasted  ahotit  two  bun- 
dled \ears,  and  Uien  dwindled  away. 

no-va'-tlon,  s.  (Lat.  novatio,  from  not'tiius, 
pa.  par.  of  n.'ivo=  to  make  new  ;  novj(S  =  new.i 

*  1.  Orrf.  Lang.  :  The  introduction  of  any- 
thing new  ;  an  innovation. 

" //ofittiuin  hi  reliicluii  xre  a  niRtn  cftuse  of  die- 
tetiijfrs  ill  cumuiuuwvMltlis. "— /.aud;  But.  of  Au 
Ituubli^,  cl>.  til. 

2.  Law:  Tiie  sul>stitution  of  a  new  obliga- 
tinii  or  debt  for  an  old  one. 

•  no-va -tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  introduces 
new  things  ;  an  innovator. 

nov'-el,  a.  &  s.  (O.  Fr.  novd^  noxivd  (Fr. 
7itt((('«(H,  feni.  nouftlU),  from  I^t.  novdhts  = 
new,  a  ilimin.  from  jwmis  =  new ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
novel ;  Ital.  novello.] 

A.  Asailj.:  New;  of  recent  origin  or  intro- 
du<  li"ii  ;  not  known  before,  and  hence 
Btiiking  ;  nnii.sual,  strange. 

"  I  must  bfg  not  to  tiMve  it  siiipposed  tlmt  lam  set- 
ting U|i  niiy  novel  \>tvIvu»mi^  fur  the  liunour  of  my 
own  i:uuiitry.  ■— (fuZ/Mrfe.-  AnecUvtet  qf  Paindng. 
vol.  i..  cL.  li. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  JxL nonage  : 

*  1.  Something  new  or  fresh  ;  a  novelty. 

*■  U  lio  luvinjj  iiot>eli  full  of  affectHtiun, 
Rective  tlie  luaLmers  of  tjuli  utiier  uition." 

Sj/leester  :  Ha  liarta*. 

•2.  Something  not  heard  before;  news. 

"Some  came  of  curiosity  to  heax  •ome  tiomIs." — 
LeUimtrr. 

3.  A  work  of  fiction  in  prose,  l)ased  on  a 
pint  iif  greater  or  less  intricai-y,  and  exhibit- 
ing more  or  less  perfectly  pietures  of  real  life, 
rei'resenting  llie  passions,  and  especially  that 
of  I'-ve,  in  a  stale  of  great  activity.  A  novel 
diflers  Irom  a  ntmance  in  tliat  it  professes  to 
represent  only  events  of  real  life,  wlnle  the 
romance  deals  with  the  supernatural,  myste- 
rious, and  heroic. 

*  II.  Law :  A  new  or  supplementary  decree 
or  constituUou  ;  one  of  tlie  novel  constitu- 
tions (q. v.). 

'•  Tlie  unretM  nr  new  conntituttonn.  posterior  In  time 
to  tlie  other  ImxiKb,  Riid  amounting  to  a  BUpi^'lemeQt  to 
th*:c<jde."—ht<iikjil"ne:  Co-i'meiU.    (lutrod.  ja.) 

^  noTel-asslgnment,  s. 

Law :  A  form  of  pleading  which  sometimes 
arose  from  tlie  generality  (if  the  declaration, 
when,  the  comj'lainl  not  haviTig  been  set  out 
with  sufficient  pre<ision  it  became  necessary 
from  the  evasiveness  of  the  I'lea^  to  reassign 
the  cause  of  action  witli  fresh  |>ai  ticulars. 

novel-oonstitutlons,  s.  pi. 

Cinl  law:  Tlie  sirpplementary  constitu- 
tions of  some  Roman  eTiipemrs.and  espc*  iaily 
th"se  of  Justinian,  so  called  liecause  tliey  ap- 
peared after  the  authentic  puMications  of  law 
made  by  such  emperors.  Tlie  Novel  Consti- 
tutions (also  called  Novels),  t<»gether  with 
the  Institute,  Digest,  and  Code,  constitute 
the  whole  bfwly  of  law  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Justinian. 

•nov-el  et,  s.    fEng.  novel;  dimin.  suff.  -et.] 

1,  A  small  new  book. 

2.  A  novelette. 
nSv-el-ette',  5.    IFr.]    A  short  novel. 

"Tilt  fc'ift  wliiob  ma-Ie  Scott  spin  nooeleCt'-t  out  of 
the  fliiiisie>*t  and  in.ist  casual  iucideuts,"— PaW  Jtall 
Qazettv,  A|iril  17.  1684. 

•noV-el-ism,  *  nov'-el-lism,  s.     lEng. 

novel;  -ism.]     Innuxation. 

"The  otiier  three  [ponltlon'i]  are  disripMnarian  la 
the  present  way  of  noveiliin.'—iiirE.  Z/ering :  Upetches, 
p.  44. 

noV-el-iSt,  s.    [Eng.  novel ;  -ist.] 

"  1.  An  innovator ;  one  who  introduces 
novelties  into  Chiirdi  and  State. 

"Every  nnv^titt  with  a  wliirllglc  In  hla  bratn  most 
broacli  Hew  opinions.'— ^dunu  /  JJenta  Banquet,  p.  52. 

*  2.  A  novice. 

"  There  ib  not  any  thing  bo  easie  that  d'^th  not  hurt 
and  hinder  ne.  if  we  bf  but  »(iw'(*U  therem."— i«rt« 
nard:  o/  iV'sUome.  bk.  ii.,  cb.  vil.,  i  16. 

*  3.  A  writer  of  news. 


4.  A  writer  of  a  novel  or  novels ;  a  writer 
of  fiction. 

"The  best  stories  of  tb©  early  and  original  Italian 
nctKUaW'—H'<irton:  English  Poetry,  lit  487. 

*  nov-el-ist'-ic,  o.  [^w^.  novdist :  -ic]  Such 
as  a  novelist  would  ilescribe  ;  romantic. 

'■A  romantic,  nov^'Ufir.  and  Midsbipmau  Easy 
&fSaii.'~DaUy  Chronicle,  July  8,  1885l 

*  nov-^l-ize,  v.L  [Eng.  novel;  -ize.]  To  in- 
troduce novelties  or  innovations;  to  innovate. 

"The  tv>w.?u*"(7  spirit  of  man  live*  by  variety,  and 
the  new  face^  ui  things."— Arowntf:  Chrutian  MoraUt, 
pL  I..  5  25 

*  nov'-el-Ier,  s.     [Eng.  novel ;  -tr.) 

1.  One  who  introduces  novelties  or  innova- 
tions ;  an  innovator. 

"They  ought  to  keep  that  day  which  these  noitettrra 
teach  U8  to  tundemu.'  —Hithap  Hall  :  Jiemaitts,  p.  303. 

2.  A  novelist,  a  novel-writer. 

*n6V-el-ry,  '  nov-el-rie.  s.    (Eng.  7wvel; 

-ry.]     NovL'lty. 

nov'-el-t^,  *  nov-el-tee,  s.    [O.  Fr.  novdi- 

teit,  'from  Lat.  iiovellitatem,  accus.  of  novel- 
litas  =  newness  ;  novellus  =.  new  ;  Fr.  nour 
veaute.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  novel,  new, 
or  strange  ;  newness,  freshness. 

"Scenes  .  .  .  whose  nooe'ti/  nnrvives 
Long  knowledge  '  C>»eper:  Tntk,  \.  176. 

2.  Something  novel,  new,  or  strange  ;  that 
which  is  new  or  fresh. 

"  First  to  »urpri?iing  nnp^fies  inclined" 

PiU  :   i'ida .-  Art  of  Pottry.  tli. 

*  nov'-cl-wiight  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  nnvel, 
and  ufiigAf.]  A  novelist.  (Car/y/e,  quoted  in 
Fraser's'Mag.,  Oct.,  1882.  p.  olO.) 

•no'-vem,  *n6'-vfiin,  s.    [\aX.  novem.^ 

nine.]  A  game  at  dice,  piopeily  called  not'ent 
qiiiiique  (nine-five),  jilayed  by  five  or  six 
persons,  and  in  which  the  principal  throws 
were  nine  and  five. 

"AtmtA  a  throw  at  ytovum.' 

gikoketp. :  Love'i  Labour  '$  Loit,  V.  8. 

N6-vem'-b©r,  «.  [Lat.,  from  novem  =  n'me, 
from  its  having  l>een  originally  the  ninth 
month  of  the  year.]  The  eleventh  month  of 
the  year,  following  October,  and  containing 
thirty  days. 

November-meteors,  s.  pi.    [Meteor.) 

November-moth, «. 

Entom.  :  A  British  moth,  Opo^a^m  dilftnUiy 
common  in  Noveml»er. 

no-ve'-na,  s.    (Novenarv.] 

Ec/:l€s. :  A  devotion  in  the  Roman  Church, 
practised  for  nine  days,  for  a  special  object, 
usually  to  obtain  some  blessing  or  as  a  pre- 
paration for  one  of  the  greater  feasta  or  that 
of  one's  patron  saint. 

*  ad'-ve-nar-^,  a,  ks.  [Lat.  novenariust  from 
novem=^  nine.  J 

A.  As  ad}.  :  Pertaining  to  the  number  nine. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  number  of  nine;  an  ag- 
gregate of  nine  collectively. 

"  Ptolemy  by  part'  and  nutnhen  implleth  cllmac- 
terical  years;  that  is,  se|it«nanea  and  noMnariet." — 
Brotene:  Vulgar  Erraur*.  bk,  Iv..  cb,  xi. 

t  no-ven'-di-al,  a.  [Lnt.  novendialU.]  Last- 
ing nine  days  ;'  occurring  on  the  uintb  day, 

novendial-ashes,  s.  pi. 

Roman  Antiq.  :  Ashes  of  the  dead  just  con- 
signed or  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  gmve.  The 
body  was  kept  seven  days,  burnt  on  tlie  eighth, 
and  the  ashes  buried  on  the  ninth.    (Brewer.) 

novendlal-holidays,  s.  j>l 

Roman  Antiq.:  Nine  days  set  apart  In  ex- 
piation of  a  shower  of  stones.    (Brewer.) 

*  no'-vene,  a.  [Lat.  novemis,  from  novem^^ 
nine.]  Pertaining  to  or  dependent  on  the 
number  nine ;  pioc^ediiig  by  nines. 

*  no-ven'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  novennis,  fmm 
novevt  =  nine,  alid  annus  =  a  year.]  Happen- 
ing or  recurring  every  ninth  year. 

•'  A  novenni'il  (eativat  celebrated  by  the  Bceotians  In 
honour  of  Apollo."— /'o«<rr ;  Anti,f.  qf  Oreect.  bk.  ii.. 
cb.  XX. 

*  nd-ver'-cal,  a.  [I^at.  nm^ercaJis,  from  no- 
rerca  =  a  stejimother.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
stepmother ;  suitable  to,  becoming,  or  cha- 
racteristic of  a  ste-pmntlier. 

"  It  Is  a  wonderful  deviation  that  some  few  families 
I  should    dft   it  in    ."v   more    novocaJ  way."— OrrAtim ; 

I  Physico-Thrology,  bk.  *ti..  ch.  iv. 


n4!»v'-ice,  s.    &   n.      [Fr.,  from   L;it.   iioviciuA, 
novilius  =  nevf,  fresh,  a  novice,  from  noinu 
=  new  ;  Sp.  novicio ;  Ital.  novizio.} 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  is  new  to  any  business,  profes- 
sion, or  art;  one  who  is  unskilled;  a  be- 
ginner, a  tyro  ;  one  in  the  rudiments. 

"  Many  meetings  were  held  .it  which  the  leaden  la 
structfd  the '(op<i-'«."— .l/'Raii/aj/,   Bitt.  fcw*?, .  ch.  vi 

*  2.  One  newly  converted  to  the  Cliristiaw 
faith. 

"(A  bishop  must  Ije]  not  a  none*."— I  Timothy  iil.  « 

II.  E-xles.:  A  title  given  to  men  or  women, 
without  regard  to  age,  who  have  entered  a 
religions  house  and  desire  to  embrace  its  rule. 
Theyassume  the  hal-it  of  the  order  or  congre- 
gation, and  live  the  daily  life  of  tlie  commu- 
nity.     IPOSTL'LANT.] 

*  B.  Asojdj.:  Inexperienced. 

"  With  riovice  modeaty."        .VUton  :  P.  «.,  IIL  Uh 

n6v'-i5e-8bip,  s.  [Eng,  novice  ;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  novice  ;  novitiate. 

'  no-vi-lu'-nar,  s,  [Lat.  novus=nevr,  and 
luiia  r=  the  moon.]  Of  or  pert^dning  to  the 
new  moon. 

no-vi'-ti-ate,  no-vi-cl-ate  (ti,  ci,aA  shi). 

s.  &a.  [Fr.  novitiat,  from  Low  Lat.  novUiatu.^. 
from  Lat.  novns=  new  ;  Sp.  novidad") ;  ItaL 
noriziato.] 

A«  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Lanquafje : 

1,  Tiie  state  or  condition  of  a  novice;  ap- 
prenticeship. 

2.  The  time  during  which  one  is  a  novice ; 
the  time  occupied  in  being  initiated  into  any 
knowledge  or  art. 

"  He  raust  have  passed  his  tyroclninro  or  nowitiot^ 
in  Binning  before  he  can  come  to  this."— ^jouXA.'  8er. 
mont.  vol.  ii,.  ser.  5. 

*  3.  A  novice  ;  one  who  is  going  through  a 
period  of  probation. 

"The  abbess   had   been   informed  of  all  that  hn.l 
passtni   l>etweeo   her    novUiute  aud   Father  Pimucl« 
—Atidi»on:  Sprctntor,  No.  164. 

II.  Ecclesiastically : 

1.  The  term  of  probation  passed  by  a  novice 
previous  to  profession  in  a  reIij.:iou3  order  or 
congregation.  It  is  never  less  than  a  year, 
and  sometimes  it  extends  to  two  or  three  years. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"  The  name  novitiate  Is  aleo  sometimes  given  to  thr 
bouse  or  semrnte  Ituildiiii^  in  which  notices  paas  then 
tiute  of  probation."— ^ddu  <t  ^mo/d,'  Cath.  Met. 

*  B.  As  adj.:    Inexperienced.     (Coleridge: 

Religious  Musings.) 

*  no-vi'-tions,  a.  [Lat.  norittus,  from  navus 
=  new.]     New,  novel ;  newly  invented. 

"  What  is  now  taught  by  the  church  «f  Rom«  !■  aj 
an  uDwflrrHntahle,  so  a  notnttuV4  iiiterpretatiou."  — 
Pearton  .   On  the  Creed,  art.  Ix. 

*  ndv'-l-tj^,  s.     [Lat.   novitas,  from  iiotrtK  = 

new.]    Newness,  novelty. 

"It  was  not  from  eternity,  hut  from  a  nonty  or 
begiuntng."— Oidworfft  ■  IntetUctual  Hyiitm.  p.  S44 

no-VO-da'-mus,  s.  [Lat.  de  novo  damMS  — 
we  grant  anew.] 

Scots  Imw  :  A  charter  of  novodamns  Is  one 
which  contains  a  clause  of  iinvottamus.  This 
clause  is  subjoined  to  the  dispositive  clause, 
and  by  it  the  superior,  whethei'  the  cmwn  or 
a  subject,  grants  anew  (de  novo)  the  subjects, 
rights,  or  privileges  therein  de9cril>ed.  Such 
a  charter  may  be  granted  where  a  vassal 
believes  his  right  defective  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing its  name,  it  may  also  be  a  first  grant, 

nd'-viis,  a,     [Lat.  =  rierc.]    (See  compound.) 
novus  bomo  (pi  no  vi  hdm -i-ne^),  i;. 

Roman  Antiq.  :  A  man  who  was  the  first  ot 
his  family:  that  is.  had  raised  himself  from 
ol'scurity  to  distinction  by  his  own  acts  or 
mei  its,  without  the  aid  of  family  connections. 

n^^.  *nowe,  "  noo,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  (A.s. 
nu  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nu ;  Icel.  nii;  Dan.  & 
Sw,  TiTt ;  O.  H.  Ger.  nu  ;  Goth,  nu  ;  Sansc.  nu^ 
nu ;  Ger.  nnn ;  Gr.  vvv  (nun);  Lat.  nunc, 
an<i  of  the  same  root  as  New,  Novel.  Ac.J 
A.  --Is  adverb : 

1.  At  the  present  time  ;  at  this  time. 

"  This  lond  hight  Bretsj-n.  that  noip  has  other  luune. 
Inglond  now  is  oahl."         Robert  de  Htvniu^,  p.  6. 

2.  A  short  time  ago;  a  little  while  post; 
not  long  ago. 

"  ..Votff  waa  she  Just  before  hlin." 

SJiake^p.  :    \enu»iAtte>ntM.ta. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  caznet  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or»  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  quite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw- 


nowadays— nucin 
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X  At  a  I'iirticulur  tiiiic  ;  at  tlif  time  spoken 
of. 

"The  i>lii|>  »M  n-w  id  the  uiidatof  the  ■»&,  tuaseil 
with  WiiVM."— J/urrA0wxiv.  ^4. 

4.  After  thiu  ;  this  being  so. 

"How  ahjill  itiiy  iubji  dutiu^uUh  now  betwixt  ft 
paLTiwUeiUiJ  A  luAii  uf  buuuurT  —  ^  Kttrutigt. 

5.  It  being  so  tliat ;  Miice  ;  cnnsiilering  that 

"Why  shuuld  he  iwe.nute  SK.U\f  bftiiknipt  It?" 
Sh'tketfi.  :  :ionnet  €T. 

6.  fJov)  is  frequently  nsoi  to  foiiti  a  cim- 
nectiori  Itelween  a  [trece-ling  aii<l  a  sulwiequent 
pmposilinn,  nr  to  intrtMluce  un  inlereiice  ur 
an  ex])laiiiiti<)ri  of  that  vvhlih  piecedes. 

"Thoa  twrftnat  to  rue  thou  nrt  huueaU  JVow.  \t 
thou  wert  li  iwiet,  I  uilKht  bnve  »uiiie  hope  tbou  didst 
UiiXx.'—'<Kakt4p.  .   At  t'uu  LiJts  It,  Hi.  a. 

7.  Sow  is  aiMe<l  by  way  of  enipbasis  to 
wishes,  prayers,  ubservatiuus,  and  a.ssuveru- 
tjons. 

"Sate,  good  Wigela  prewrve  the  king.* 

Shiiketfi  :  Timfttt.  IL  t. 

•B.  As  adj.:  Present,  existing. 

**  Defects  •eem  aa  necessjiry  t"  our  (ifn*  hiipi)lii'-M  u 
tothtir  (i|>pu»kt6B.'— 0'/it/iv(^^ .  VaHity  o/  ik/j/nutlietiiff, 
Ch.  xxiv. 

•C.  Assubst.:  The  present  time  or  moment ; 
the  pi'-stMit. 

"  Nvthiuj  Is  there  U^  come.  Ktid  iiuthtog  paat. 
But  au  et'Tiittl  uoiff  doee  ever  Ijwt."'  CqvUj/. 

T[  (1)  Now  aiul  then:  At  one  time  and 
BnntlitT ;  at  od'l  times  ;  oci-asionally ;  at  iu- 
tervals  ;  here  and  there. 

"  Tuik  with  respect,  and  swear  hut  now  aru^t  (A#n." 
Shuketp. :  J/i'ichtitit  n/  Venice,  iL  2. 

•  (2)  Now  ,  .  .  now ;  At  one  time  ...  at 
mnother  time 

"  JVov  he  TOWS  K  Itr  igtie,  and  now  invaston.*' 

.•\Jlukft/K  :  /!•!//€  /•/  LiunreCf,  287. 

•(3)  JVow  .  .  .  then:  At  one  time  ...  at 
another  time. 

"  JVow  weep  (or  hint,  then  apit  at  him.'* 

Shakeat^. :  At  Vou  Like  tt,  IIL  X 

•  (4)  Now  ami  now  :  Once  and  again. 

a^^'aday^,  *  noiv-a-daiea,  adv.  [Ent;. 
now  on  (iay.i.\  In  the  present  days;  at  the 
present  time ;  now. 

ao'-way,  •no-ways,  adv.  (Mid.  i:ng. 
nants  vxis  =  in  no  w;!*)- ;  A.S.  ndnes  wegcs, 
from  ndnes,  genit.  of  i(d/i  =  none,  and  ucyfcs, 
genit.  of  weg  =  &  w.-iy.)  iu  no  way,  manner, 
nr  d'gree  ;  nut  at  alL 

*nowe,  odir.    tNow.J 

'  ndwe,  «.  to.  Fr.  nou,  from  Lat.  noduvi, 
aeons,  uf  not  I  tat  =  a,  knot.]  A  knot;  the 
marriage  knot  or  tie. 

"8ons  of  tby  navct; 
The  virgin  Mrtlis  with  whicli  thy  spouse 
Madefrtiittul  thv  fair  soul.' 

Criu/tuw  :  Ifj/mn  to  .W.  Tfrsa. 

*  ndw'-^d,  a.  [NowE,  8.] 
Her. :  Knotted ;  tied  in  a 
knot.  (Applied  to  the  tails 
of  lions  and  other  aninialu 
wlijiih  are  very  long  and 
borne  as  if  tied  up  in  a  knot.) 

'■  Rutien  Is  conceived  to  Ix'ar 
three  hitrs  wavu,  Juilaalyun  rKin- 
Mitt,    Dan   a  dri|>ent    nouml  "— 

oh.  X. 


.■  Vidg-tr  timurt,  hk.  v.. 


Q^^-^l  (1),  8.     [Etym.  doubtfnl.J 

Ftjuiul. :  The  inner  jiortion  of  the  mould  for 
casting  large  hollow  artii-leH,  smh  om  tanks, 
cisterns,  and  struni-engin*'  cylindei-s  of  large 
size.    Itansweis  to  liie  core  of  smaller  castings. 

•  no-wol  (2),  s.    [NoKu] 

DO -where,  adv.  (.\.S.  nokwfrr,  from  »(d  = 
no,  and  hwcer  =  where.)  Nid.  in  any  place  or 
Htat*: ;  in  no  place;  not  anywhere. 

"Anarchy  nnffwrti  )nAteil   t<in([er  than    forty^elglit 
faoun."— J/uc'iui'iy  ;  //Uf.  A'ni/..  vh.  xlll. 

•no  Whl-^her,  mir.  (Kng.  no.  and  ivhither.] 
Not  in  any  dirrction  ;  to  n<i  place. 

"  Thy  serraot  went  nowMlher."~-i  Kingt  v.  34. 

BO'-wife,  adv.  (Short  for  in  nowise;  Mid. 
Eiig.  «'i  n-ifir  wUf,  fniTii  on  :=.  in  ;  none  =.  n>tu>\ 
ntt,  and  wisr,  dat.  sing,  of  A.H.  iwae  :=  a  way.) 
Not  in  any  way  or  manner ;  In  no  way ; 
noways. 

•  n^l,  s.    [NoLt.]    The  head. 

t^6^Vt,».     INOLT.] 

nijt^r-^,  a.    [Pr,  nmi**  =  knotted.! 

Ilrr. :  A  ttTin  iipplied  t"  a  pritjcctlon  in  tlio 
middle  of  a  crosM  or  oilier  ordinary. 


wow  y  ED. 


noi^-yed,  a.    (Eng.  nowy  ;   ed.] 

Hrr. :  A  term  applied  tiy  a  projection  not  in 
the  centre  of  a  cntss,  but  In 
one  of  its  branches. 

nox-lous  (x  a.H  ksh),  a. 

(Lilt.  Martrt5=:  hurtful ,  fioui 
luaa  =  hurt,  harm,  frojn  iho 
satne  root  as  noceo  =  to 
hurt.) 

1.  Hurtful, harmful. ban©, 
ful,  injurious,  unwlmle. 
Noine,  pernii'ious,  destine- 
tiv'-,  tnischievous ;  i-ausing 
or  liable  to  cause  hurt,   harm,  or  injury. 

"  Tilt?  Iiuiitauian  ever  gny,  robiist  luid  hold, 
Dedes  the  nortous  vnp-^ur." 

Somervlte :  The  Chat».  L 

2.  Morally  hurtful,  liarmful,  or  pernicious  ; 
injurious,  unfavourable. 

•3.  Cjuilly,  criminal,  not  innocent. 

"Tliose  who  are   nosio-ia  ui  the  eye  of  the  law  are 
Justly  punished."— ArurnAoJ/.-  Affuitut  ili'bites. 

ndst-iOUS-ly  (X  as  ksh).  adv.  [Eng.  noxious  ; 
-/'/.]  In  a  noxious  manner  or  degree;  hurt- 
fully,  perniciously,  injuriously. 

nox'-lous-neso  (x  as  ksb),  s.  [Eng.  nox- 
iii»s;  -ness.]  Tiie  quality  or  statfi  nf  being 
nuxious  ;  hurtlulne.s«,  perniL-iousueBS,  in- 
juriousness,  haruifulness. 

"The  nitxioutneu  ot  their  sitting  as  membera  In  the 
lordsbouae."— tKoM/;  Alfiena  Oxon.,  voL  ii.  ;   WiUiai'i 

*  no^p  •  noye,  v.t.    [Noie,  v.] 


'  noy,  "  noye. 


[NO[E,  s.] 


•  noy-ade   Ois   nwa  yad),  a.    [Fr.,  from 

no^f r  =  to  drown. J  The  ai;t'Of  putting  to 
death  by  <irowning  ;  speL'if.,  a  mode  of  execu- 
tion adopted  dviring  iJie  Ueign  of  Terror 
by  Carrier  at  Nantes,  in  17&J.  The  con- 
dtMuned  persons  were  embarked  in  a  vessel 
with  a  movable  bottom,  which  was  opent-d 
when  the  boat  had  reached  the  miditle  of  the 
Loire,  thur:  throwing  the  prisoners  into  the 
river. 

•n^^-an9e,  s.    [Noianck.] 

noyau  (as  nwa-yo'),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  Btxjne  of  a 
fruit,  from  Lat.  )iutaiiJ=likeanut;  «ujc  (genit. 
nui:L>)  =  a  nut.]  A  cordial,  generally  prepared 
from  white  bramly,  ititter  almonds,  sn;;ar- 
cjindy,  grated  nutmeg  and  mace,  and  some- 
times flavoured  witii  the  kernels  of  apricots, 
pea<;hes,  the  peel  of  oranges,  &c 

'  no^'-er,  s.    [Noier.J 

•no^-ful,  "noi'-fiita.  [Eng.  noy;  -/«;(/).] 
Hurtful,  injurious,  noxious. 

"Eschewe  It.  yf  It  Iw  rtou/uf—atr  T.  Ellfot:  The 
Oov^ruuur.  hk.  1..  ch.  xxliU 

•  n^^-oiis,  ' noy-ouse,  a.   [Eng.  noy;  -ous.] 

Hurtful,  harmful,  noxious. 

"I'reiL'  yhe  for  ua.  that  ...  we  be  diriyvcred  tro 
noyotue  i»ud  yuele  lueu."— lt>c/(if«.-  2  That.  Ui. 

•  noy8-aunce»  s.    [Nuisanck.J 

ndz'-Zle, '  noz-le».<t.  [Eng.  nose;  dim.  suff.  -/«.] 
\.  llijdraid.,  ^c.  :  A  sjmut  or  projecting 
moutliiiieee,  as  of*  (I)  the  llrenian's  pipe  at 
the  eml  of  the  hose  ;  ('J)  the  snout  of  a  [rair  of 
Ih-Uows  or  a  tuyere  ;  (;'.)  the  projecting  vent- 
age of  a  faucet,  of  raiu-water  spouting,  or  of 
any  discliurge-pii*. 

nozzle -block,  s.    A  block  in  which  two 

beilows-imzzles  unite, 

nozzle  -  moutll*    <.      The   aperture  ;    a 

tuyeie. 
nil-anoe'(  *.    [Fr.,  from  nue  —  a  cloud.] 

1.  The  ilitlerent  gradations  by  which  a 
colour  passes  from  its  lightest  to  its  daikcat 
shade.  Also  uHe<l  of  delicjite  gnidations  of 
tone  In  music. 

2.  A  delitrate  degree  of  differeneo  percelveil 
by  the  intellect  or  any  of  the  senses. 

"When  the  two  surfaces  are  nlslUd  with  doer 
reituUrliy.  an  arllsllc  uuauce  Is  the  nwulL"— /Jai/y 
rWtv-tf/A,  AUK.  itt.  iMA. 

nfib,  5.  [Nob.]  -A  protuberance  or  projection  ; 
a  knob. 

nfib,  r.(.     [Nor]    To  hang.    (Slang.) 

nUb  bin,  ■*.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  or 
irupcrtrrt  ear  of  Ti'iaize.     (Amfriain.) 

nfib'  blo.  i'.(.     [For  knubble  (q.v.).]     To  Iwat 

or  tiruist-  with  the  tUt. 


nub'-bl^,  a.     [Eng.  nub:  -iy-]    Full  of  kunbi 
or  i>n>tul'ei-ances. 


nn-be'-on-la,  s.     [Lat.,  dimin.  of  nubea^tk 

cluud.) 

1.  Astron.:  Anytliing  nebulous;  specif.,  two 
nebulit.  Nubecula  major  and  S.  minor  together 
cunstilutiug  tiie  Magellanic  cl<>uds  (q.v.). 

2.  Pathol. :  (1)  A  8|»etk  in  the  eye ;  (2)  A 
cloudy  object  or  appeuruuce  Iu  urine,  \biin- 
gli^on.) 

nu  -  be  -  cn-lar'-i-a,  s.  (Lnt.  nuherula  =  a 
little  cluu'a  ;  feiu.  sing.  adj.  ^utf.  •aria.] 

PaUzont. :  A  genusof  Imi>erronite  Kijraminl- 
fera,  beginning  in  the  Tria.s.  The  test  in  very 
variable  in  siiai>e,  and  is  found  parasitic  on 
shells  and  other  foreign  bodies. 

Nu'-bi  an,  o.  As.    (Eng.  Nubi{a);  -an.1 

A,  Ay  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  Nuliia.  a  e>>uni.ry  of  Kastern 
Alrica,  bordering  on  Uie  Ued  bea. 

S.  As  subs'.antive : 

X,  An  inhabitant  of  Nubia. 

2.  'I'lie  language  3|K)keu  by  the  Nubians. 

Nubian -vulture,  a.    [Otoovps.] 

'  nu-bif'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  luOnfrr,  from 
nuhvs  =  a  cloud  ;  j-ro  =  to  produce,  and  Eng. 
adj.  aufl".  -ous.]    i'roduuing  or  bruiging  cluuda 

•  nu-big'-en-ous,  a.    [Lat.  nu/'M  =  a  cloud, 

aiid  gtgno  (pa.  t.  <jenui)  =  to    beget,  to  pro- 
duce.]   Produced  by  clouds. 

*  nu'-bi-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  nubU'dus,  pa.  par.  of 

nubil'i  =  to  make  cloudy;  7iui»M=a  cloud.] 
To  make  cloudy  ;  to  cloud. 

•nu'-b0e,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nuhilis,  from 
7ii(6o  =  to  marry.]  01  an  age  tit  for  luui  ri:ige  ; 
marriageable. 


'  nu-bU'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  «ufc-7(f);  -i/y.]  The 
quality  or  sUtte  of  being  nubile  or  Uiarrtuge- 
able. 

*  nu'-bi-16se,  a.     [Lat.  nubilosus,  frDrn  nubet 

=  u  cluuii.]    Full  of  or  abounding  with  cluuda; 

clomly. 

*  nu'-bi-lous,  a.    [Lat  nubilus,  fi-om  nvbes  = 

a  cloud.]     Cloudy. 

nu'-ca-ment.  nn-ca-mcn'-tum,  «■    [Lat 

uxicuinentiim  =  a  tir-Cone.J 
But. :  An  anient ;  u  catkin. 

nu  ca-men-ta  -^c-flo,  s.  pL  (Lat.  tt«oo- 
vie)it{uin){q.v.);  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acejx.] 

Botauy : 

•  I.  The  seventeenth  order  of  Linntriis'a 
Natuml  System,  Geneia,  Xantliium,  Iva,  &C. 

2.  A  tribe  of  Proteacea:  containing  the 
families  Proteidte,  Couuspermida:,  Franklan- 
didie,  and  IVrsoonida;. 

nu-oa-men-ta -oeoils  (oe  as  sb).  a.    [Nu- 

LAMtNTACE.t;.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Pertaining  to  a  nucaincnt  or  cat- 
kin ;  {'2)  Having  the  hardness  uf  a  nut;  (3) 

Producing  nuts. 

nU'Ca-mcn 'turn,  $.    [Nucamext.) 

nu -cha,  s.    [Low  Lut.,  from  Anib.]    The  bind 

I»art  of  nape  of  the  neck. 

nu'-obflkl,  a.  [Eng.  nuc}i(n);  -al.)  Of  or  per- 
taining 111  the  nape  or  hind  part  of  the  neck. 

'  nu-9if -or-otis,  'i.  (Lat,  nifr  (genit.  nucis) 
=:'a  nut;  /ero  =  to  l»ear,  to  produrr,  and  Eng, 
adj.  HuM.   •oiL^.]     Bearing  or  producing  nuta  ; 

nut-t>t-aring. 

nu'-9l  form.  a.  [Lat.  fiujr  (genit.  nHd.s)  =  a 
nut,  and,/nrmn=  form,  Hlia|)C.j 

Bot.  :  Shaped  or  funned  like  a  nut :  nut- 
shaped. 

nn-9ir-ra-ga,  «.  [Lnt  ftiir(gonit  nwrw)  = 
a  nut,  andyni'i/-,  root  uf/mngo=.  U>  break.] 

OrnifA. :  Nutcracker  (q.v  )  ;  a  genus  of  Cnr- 
vldii',  Hub-famlly  Curvimc  Four  specii-N  are 
known,  from  the  PHhearctlc  n'gion  to  the 
HitnAlnyas  and  North  China.    (t/tU/ncc) 

nu  9in,  n.    {IM.  mix  (gvnit.  n*u:i»)~»  nut, 

Eng.  MUtf.  -in.] 


b^  b^ ;  p6Ut.  jd^l :  oat,  9011,  ohoms.  9liln,  benob :  go.  gem ;  thin,  \him ;  sin,  af :  expoot,  ^onopbon,  eictst.    pb  =  C 
-tlon,  -sion  -  sban ;  -flon,    flon     sbOn.    -clous,  -tlooa.  -sloua  ~  sbOa,    -ble,  h11«»,  Ac  -  b^  doU 
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nucleal— nudity 


Ciiem. :  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted from  yieen  wahiut-shells  by  mt-aiis  of 
ether.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sublimes  at  a  little 
over  100°  in  reddisb-yellow  needles. 

nil -cle-al,  nu'-cle-ar,  a.  [Nucletis.]  Of 
or  peruiiniiij,'  to  a  nucleus  ;  constituting  a 
nucleus  ;  having  the  cliaraeter  of  a  nucleus, 

nu'-cle-ate,  nu'-cle-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  nu- 
cUatus.  from  nucUo  —  to  become  kernelly.J 

Anat.  £  Physiol.  (O/cells):  Havinga  nucleus 
'or  central  particle. 

•nu'-cle-ate,  v.i.  [Nucleate,  a.]  To  gather 
as  about  a  nucleus  or  centre. 

Bn-cle'-i-forni,  a  [Lat.  n»/c?«/s=  a  kernel, 
a  nucleus  (q.v.),  and  forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Formed  like  a  nucleus  or  centre. 

BU'-cle-in,  $.     [Eng.,  &c.  nuck{us);  -in.] 
Chem.  :   A  name  applied  S'iraetimes  to  the 
albuminous  constituent  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
sometimesto  the  substance  forming  the  nucleus 
of  the  blood-cells.    (IKaffs.) 

Jlu-cle-6-,  pre/.  [Lat.  nucleus  =  &  kernel,  a 
nucleus.]  Possessing  a  nucleus,  or  central 
particle  of  any  kind. 

tnu'-cle-o-branch^s.  [Nucleobranchiata.] 
2uol.  ;   An  individual  mollusc  of  the  order 
Nucleobranchiata  (q.v.). 

t  nu-cle-o-bran-clii-a'-ta,   s.  pi.     [Pref. 
nucieo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branckiuta  (q.v.)J 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Heteropoda  (q.v.). 

Iin-cle-o-cri'-Iitis,  s.  [Pi-ef.  nucUo-  and  Gr. 
kpit'ov  {krinon)  =  a.  lily.) 

Falfvont.  :  A  charai-teristically  Devonian 
genus  of  Blastoidea  (q.v.),  extending  into  the 
Carboniferous.  It  closely  resembles  the 
typical  Peutremites  (q.v.). 

DU'-Ole-oid,  a.  [I-at.  nucleus  =  a  kernel,  and 
Gr.  t(5o5  {eidos)=.  form,  appearance.]  Uaviuii 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  nucleus  ;  nucleate. 

nu'-cle-o-lat-ed,  a.  [Eug.  micleol^us);  -ated.] 
Possessing  a  nuckulus. 

nu'-cle-ole,  s.     [Ft.].    A  nucleolus  (q.v.). 

nu-cle-o-li'-tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  nuckol^us); 
sutl^  -ites.] 

Pahro7it.  :  A  genus  of  Echinida,  family 
Cassidulidse.  Morris  enumerates  sixteen  spe- 
cies, chiefly  from  the  Oolite. 

nu-cle-d-liis  (pi.  nu-cle-o'-li),  s.    (A  di- 

iiin.  fiom  L;it.  nucleus  =  a  kernel.] 

1.  Anat.  (PL):  One  or  two  stmnyly  refract- 
ing particles  within  the  nuclexis  yf  a  cell. 
They  are  probably  of  a  fatty  nature. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  A  minute,  granular,  bright  corpuscle 
contained  within  the  nucleus  of  the  cells  i>f 
plants.  According  to  Schleiden,  each  nucle- 
olus is  a  rudimentary  cell. 

(2)  A  group  of  nuclei  in  algals. 

3.  Zool. :  The  minute  spherical  particle  at- 
tached to  the  exterior  of  the  nucleus,  or 
ovary,  of  some  Infusoria, 

au'-cle-us  (pi.  nu'-cle-i),  s.   [Lat.  =  a  small 
nut,  a  kernel,  from  ritu;  (genit.  nucis)  =  a  nut; 
Ital.  &i  Sp.  nucieo.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  kernel  ;  a  central  mass  about 
which  matter  is  collected. 

"  The  cnista  are  encb  in  siU  parU  nearly  of  the  same 
thickness,  their  figure  suited  to  the  nucleut." — K'dod- 
vard :  On  yosaii*. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  central  or  material  point  or  por- 
tion about  which  matter  is  gathered,  or  to 
which  accretion  is  or  can  be  made. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  &  Physiol. :  The  granular  spot  in  a 
parent  cell  from  which  new  cells  originate. 

2.  AstTon. :  The  head  of  a  comet. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  new  bulb  developed  in  the  axil  of  an 
old  one,  what  gardeners  call  a  "  clove." 

(2)  The  central  part  of  an  ovule.  It  is  a 
fleshy,  pointed,  pulpy  mass,  enclosed,  or  often 
covered,  by  the  primine  and  secundine,  but 
sometimes  protruding  beyond  the  latter.  It 
consists  of  the  embryo,  or  of  the  embryo  and 
the  albumen  both.    {Limlley.) 


(3)  A  cytoblast ;  a  ]ieculi;ir  structure,  in 
minute  cells,  of  plants  in  a  dead  st;ite.  The 
nucleus  is  spherical  or  lenticular,  often  with 
a  j^llicle,  and  generally  contauiing  one  or 
more  nuclei.  Nageli  thiTiks  it  a  vesicle ; 
Griffith,  Henfrey,  and  others  consider  it 
solid. 

(4)  A  kernel.    {London) 

(5)  The  disc  of  the  shield  which  contains 
the  sporules  and  their  cases  in  a  lichen. 

(6)  The  central  part  of  a  perithecium  in  a 
fungal. 

(7)  The  fructifying  mass  of  the  rhodospernis 
in  an  algal. 

4.  GeoL  :  A  solid  central  piece  around  which 
other  matter  is  collected. 

5.  Zoology : 

(\)  A  speck  of  germinal  matter  found  nor- 
mally in  cells.  {Huxley.)  Called  also  Germi- 
nal vesicle. 

(2)  A  solid  body,  shaped  like  a  band  or 
rod,  found  in  the  interior  of  many  Protozoa, 
and,  in  some  cases,  discharging  the  functions 
of  an  ovary. 

(3)  The  raadreporiform  tubercle  of  tho 
Ecliinodermata. 

(4)  The  embryonic  shell  which  remains  and 
is  transformed  into  the  apex  of  the  adult  shell 
in  souie  raollusca. 

"  The  apex  of  the  shell  presents  Important  charac- 
ters, iis  it  was  the  nucleus  or  part  formed  lii  the  egg." 
—  Wootlurard  :  Jioliusca  ted.  ard).  p.  205. 

^  Proligerous  nucleus : 

But. :  A  distinct  cartilaginous  body  coming 
out  entire  from  the  apothecia  of  a  lichen  and 
coutaiuing  the  sporules.    {Greville.) 

nucleus- theory,  s. 

Chem. :  A  tluory  devised  by  Laurent,  and 
adopted  by  Gmeli'n,  but  practically  rejected 
by  chemists,  as  a  liasis  for  the  arrangement 
of  organic  compounds.  It  supposes  them  to 
be  formed  from  hydrocarbons,  having  an  even 
number  of  carbon  and  hydn>gen  atoms,  such 
as  ethylene  =  C4H4,  amy'lene  =  CioH]o  ;  these 
again  forming  secondary  nuclei  by  substitution 
of  other  elements  for  an  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen, as  C4H.^02  =  dioxethylene.  The  theory 
is,  however,  very  inadequate  and  imperfect. 

nu'-CU-la,    s.      [Lat.,   dimiu.   of  jiux  (geuit. 
nucis)=.  £.  nut.] 

1.  Bot.  :  (1)  According  to  Lonk,  an  externally 
hard,  small,  and  one-seeded  fruit ;  (2)  Accord- 
ing to  Desvaux,  what  is  now  called  a  glans 
(q.v.);  (3)  A  small  stone  or  seed. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  conchiferous  molluscs, 
family  Arcadae.  Valves  trigonal,  the  interior 
pearly,  beak  turned  backwards ;  hinge  with 
large  cartilage  pit,  and  numerous  sharp  teeth 
on  each  side.  The  animal  uses  its  foot  for 
burrowing.  Seventy  recent  species,  ranging 
from  Norway  to  Japan,  on  coarse  bottoms, 
from  five  to  100  fathoms. 

3.  Palcpnnt.  :  Many  species  from  the  Secon- 
dary and  Tertiarj-  rocks.  The  palienzrjic  shells 
referred  to  Nucula  probably  belong  to  other 
genera. 

nu-cu-la'-na,  s.    [Lat.  nucul{a)  (q.v.) :  suff. 

'-ana.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Nu- 
culanidae  (q.v.). 

mi-cu-lS.n?-i~daB»   s.  pi.      [Mod.   Lat   nucu- 
Ian{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idiv.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  conchiferous  molluscs, 
somewhat  resembling  Nuculidse,  but  having 
the  shell  produced  posteriorly  and  the  pallial 
line  siuuated. 

nu-cu-la'-ni-iliii,  s.     [Lat.  nucuJ((v):  suff. 

'aniitm.] 

Bot.  :  A  fruit  like  the  berry  ;  a  two  or  more 
celled,  few  or  many-seeded,  superior  fruit ; 
indehiscent,  fleshy.     Example,  the  grape. 

nu'-cnle,  s.    [Nucula,  1.] 

*  nu-cu'-li-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mo^  Lat  nucul{a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -id-r.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  conclyferous  molluscs, 
generally  merged  in  Arcadse  (q.v.). 

iiu-cu-men-ta'-9e-fla,  s.  pL    [(?)  Altered 
from  nncanuntaceK  {a^.v.}.^ 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Cruciferie,  in  which 
the  septum  is  absent,  thus  leaving  a  one- 
celled  indehiscent  silicule,  often  with  a  single 
seed.     Example,  Isatis. 


*  nu-da'-tion*   s.      [I.at.   nudatio,  Ttqui  nuda- 

tu's,  pa,  I'.tr.  of  nialo  =  to  make  naked  ;  nudu* 
=  naked.]  The  act  of  stripping  or  making 
bare  or  naked. 

*  nud'-dle,  v.i,       [Perhaps  connected    with 

nrxldle  (q.v.).]  To  walk  quickly  with  the  head 
bent  forward.  (Used  with  afoTip.)  {Ainsworth.) 

nude,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  nndus  =  naked  ;  O.  Fr. 
nud  ;  Fr.  nn  ;  Ital.  »fc  O.  tip.  nudo.J 
A.  -45  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bare,  naked;  not  covered 
with  clothing  ;  specif.,  in  art,  not  covered  with 
drapery, 

2.  Law:  Made  without  any  consideration; 
said  of  a  contract  or  agi"eenient.  An  action 
will  not  lie  upon  such  a  couti'act  or  agree- 
ment.    [Nudum  Pactu.m.] 

«  B.  As  substantive : 

Art:  Anything  nude  or  u  nd  raped ;  a  nud* 
or  naked  fij^ure  ;  specif.,  with  the  definite 
article  prefixed,  the  undraped  human  body. 

*' AmoQg  the  lytuseii  at  work  In  our  time  to  dete- 
riorate the  tijflueiic«  of  art^  Ib  ttie  abuse  of  the  nude." 
—Fairholt ;  Iftct.  of  Temtt  in  .irL 

nude'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nude;  -ly.]  In  a  nude 
manner ;  nakedly. 

nude'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  iiude ;  -tuss.)  The 
quality  ur  state  of  being  nude  or  naked; 
nudity. 

ntidge,  v.t.  [Cf.  Lowland  Scotch  nodge  =  Ui 
strike  with  the  knuckles  ;  Icel.  knui  =  a 
knuckle  ;  Sw,  knoge  =  a  knuckle  ;  Dan.  knuge 
=  to  press.]  To  touch  or  press  gently,  as  with 
the  elbow ;  to  give  a  signal  or  hint  to  by  a 
pressure  or  touch  with  the  elbow,  hand,  or 
foot 

"  Xudffinff  the  profe«»or'e  elbow,  to  call  home  hU 
wits."— r.  A.  TroUope.   Giutio  JJalatesta,  bk.  v.,  cU.  v. 

nudge,  s.     [Nudge,  v.]    A  touch,  pressui-e,  or 

jug  with  the  elbow. 

*nu-di-l>rach'-i-ate,  o.  [Lat.  nudm  = 
naked,  and  bnichium  =  an  arm.] 

■  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Ha\ing  naked  arms. 

t  2.  Zool.  :  Having  arms  without  vibriatile 
cilia.     Used  of  some  polyps.    {Carpenter.) 

nu'-di-brancll,  s.  &  a.    [Nudibranchiata.J 

A,  Assubst. :  An  individual  mollusc  of  the 
order  Nudibranchiati. 

"The  ouly  ■nitdibmni-h  with  a  solid  upper  jaw  i» 
^ginu  puncf>lucent."—S.  F.  Woodward :  MoUusca 
(eJ,  ifiS.i),  p.  -Si7. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  naked  brauchia ;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Nudibranchiata. 

■■  Many  of  the  nudibranch  inoUusgs,  or  sea-slugs,  ara 
brightly  coloured."— Ztarirtit  .*  lJeaceutqfJUan[,eil.2iuil, 
p.  S64. 

nu-di-Tjran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat  nuilus  = 
naked,  and  Mod.  Lat.  (i/a»<;Aici(a  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sect  ion  of  Opisthubrauchiata(q.v.X 
Animal  destitute  of  a  shell,  except  in  the 
embryo  state;  branchiie  always  on  back  or 
sides  ;  sexes  united.  It  comprises  five  fami- 
lies :  Dorida,  Tritoniadte,  .dColidw,  Phylli- 
rhoidse,  and  Elysiad«.  (See  extract  under 
Nudibranchiate,  A.) 

nu-di-bran'-chi-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Nudibran- 
chiata.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  section  Nudibranchiata  (q.v.). 

"  The  nttditranchiale  sea-slugs  are  fouud  on  &U 
coR^t«  where  the  bottom  is  firm  or  rocky,  from  be- 
tweeu  tide  marks  to  the  depth  of  fifty  fathoms  ;  a  few 
9l>ecie3  are  pelagic." — S.  P.  IVooaward  ,  Jfolluicia 
led.  USO).  p.  3-2S. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  individual  mollusc  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Nudibranchiata. 

nu'-di-caul,  a.     [Lat.   nudus  =  naked,  and 

caulis  ■=  a  stem.] 
Bot.  :  Having  the  stems  leafless. 

•  nu-di-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lot.  nudus  =  naked, 
and /ti<;j')  =  to  make.]  The  act  of  stripping 
or  making  naked  ;  uudatiou. 

nu'-di-ty,  *  nu-di-tle,  s.    [Fr.  nudity,  from 

Lat.  nuditas  =  nakedness;  nudus  =  UHked, 
nude ;  Ital.  7niditd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nude  or 
naked  ;  nakedness. 

*  2.  That  which  is  naked  or  exposed  ;  specif., 
a  picture  representing  a  nude  figure  or  figures  ; 
a  nude  statue. 

"I  am  inclined  to  bestow  the  nudities  od  Roland  |L« 
Fe\re}."—»'alpolc:  .4nec.  of  Painting,  vol.  lif..  ch.  i. 


fSite,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camet  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt. 
Syrian,    ae,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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•  3.  That  wiiicli  it>  iiiatle  pulilic  or  opeu. 

"  Miv  iiii«ti  Htiwaliows  hU  tirArt, 
Ij  huoUHi  loi  liu*  nuditu;  fuul  acorii'il." 

Young  :  .Vtt/IU  Thvui/hu,  vili.  835. 

nu  diim  pdc'-t&zn,  «.  [Lat.  =  anude  pact 
nr  apii-ueJUfiit.] 

/.aur :  Aii  agreeuient  or  cootract  entered 
into  without  nny  consuleratiun  ou  oun  side  ;  a 
liude  pact.    [Nuuc,  A.  2,] 

*  nu-ga'-olona,  *  na-ga-tiooa,  a.     [Lat. 

H":/ra  tgenit.  imgaci^.')]     TnUiiig;  futile. 
'■  Tbise  uujficii 
<i/  O'lifrnatiting,  i 

*  {lU  g&9'-it~t^»  *.  [Lat  nitgacitas,  from  riugax 
(i:«iiit.  nugacis)  =  tritliug  ;  Jii/yu!  ==  tijlles.] 
Trilling  talk  or  behaviour  ;  futility  ;  a  trille. 

"Sucb  nxitbiiieticHl  nugncit't  mb  Are  or^Uiiu'ily 
reconJed  for  hU."— J/uro/  iM:f.  PhUot.  Vtidbitla,  cU.  1. 

•nu'-g»,  s.  pi.  [Lat]  Trifles;  tilings  of 
liitle  or  DO  value. 

•  nu-ga -tlon,  5.  [Lat.  nugatus,  pa.  par.  of 
TiKi/'T  =  to  ti  irte  ;  nvgte  =  trilles.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  trifling. 

"  Tbe  oplulou.  tliat  j'utrefnctlou  la  c&used  eitlier  by 
Cold  ur  pert-grill*^  nud  )^>rvt«ruatur!il  h^t,  is  \tutnuga- 
n-'it.  '—Uaeon     Saf.  Hut.,  i  835. 

•  nu-ga'-tloua,  a.    [Nuoacious.] 

nu  -ga-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  nugatoriust  from  mt- 
y<i(-jr  =L  a  tnlier,  frum  nugalus,  pa.  par.  of 
7iMgor  =  to  trifle  ;  nuffte  =  trifles.] 

1.  Trifling,  worthless,  valueless,  futile,  in- 
sifiiiiHi-ant. 

"  Ttie  protectiuD.  imperfect  Indeed,  but  by  Domejioa 
lUt'jnturti.'—Mucauiiiv  :  JJut.  Eng.,  ch.  kl. 

2.  Of  no  foi"ce ;  iuelfectual,  vain,  inoperative. 

"A  trite  or  ft  nugatory  prupoeitiou." — Utewart  : 
Uuman  .Vind,  vol.  I,,  ch.  iv.,  §  4, 

nug  gar,  ».    [Native  word.J    (See  extract.) 

"  ILe  expedition  vtutcd  to-dfty  to  di^  some  tixig- 

Sxn  oruuLive  )>o»t6  up  tiie  river.'  —JLtUitburgh  Jitt/icu), 
Ct.,  1B»1.  p.  6M. 

nug"  -  got.  *  nig  -  got»  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
naigot,  loT  ingot,  the  u  of  the  indetuiite  article 
bfinj;  tucked  on  to  the  noun,  as  in  nickname, 
4c.  (See  remarks  under  N.)J  A  luniji,  a  mass  : 
ep'-cif.,  a  lump  of  native  gold  found  in  the 
g()l.l-<Ii-gin-s. 

"  In  ttiMe  dnya  of  niHtitii^  cmignition  tmd  incalcula- 
ble nuggeU'—Mvrmnt;  chrt^nicls,  Aug.  u,  Ihfti 

*nu'-gi-fy.  V.  (.  (Lat.  nuffo;  3^  trifles,  and 
fiUMo  =  to  make.  J  To  uialce  or  ix-uder  trifling, 
silly,  futile,  i«r  vain. 

•  nu'  -gi  lOgue,  s.  (Lat.  nugfz  -  trifles  ;  Gr. 
Ao-yo?  {hgv»)  —  a  woid.J     Nonscn^ie,  trilling. 

"To  the  8we^t  yugHnfjuet  ot  Jftckr,  aiid  llftll." 
8.  D'tnier   TriwtcttoriUit  (Worka.  IBTp.  p.  \m). 

nnl  san^e,  *  nuis-sance,  *  nol  sance, 
'  noy-SiUlCe,  s.  [b'r.  Tiui.'*(/»ce  =  a  nuisance, 
ahuit,  truni  /luutauf,  pr.  par.  of  nu  ire  =  to 
huit ;  Lat.  jwceo  =  to  hurt.] 

1.  OnL  Lang. :  Anylliing  which  annoys, 
vex''»,  or  troubles  ;  that  winch  is  oflensive  or 
Irritating;  a  Ix-re,  a  plaj^'ue,  a  trcublc,  an 
aunoyance.    (Applied  to  jiersuna  or  things.) 

"  The  fuL  «hf)>»  life  la  uow.  In  mttny  ciUiittM.  lield 
aliii'iitt  ftj  t&cred  iL«  tlint  ut  n  tiuniiUi  tiein),'.  watt  <mu- 
•likTwl  M  ft  lui-Te  riui»unce."~Jiucaulau  J/itl.  Evg.. 
Cl..  ili 

2.  Law:  Anj-lhing  which  unlawfully  annoys 
or  incununodes.  or  causes  damage  or  incon- 
venience. Nuisances  are  of  two  kinds,  private 
and  public  (or  cniniuii) :  private  when  they 
allect  the  ian<ls,  lericiiienU,  hercditaiuent.s,  or 
cnmfitrtof  piirticular  individuals;  public  when 
they  afl'cct  the  whole  community. 

■■  Whutnoerer  nnUwfiilly  niinnyi  op  doe*  dnmfifrp  to 
anotlii^^r.  !■  a  FiuJAiit.'.'.  Ami  mny  be  nbniwl,  tlmt  li. 
rciiiuTcd  liy  tlm  jiHrly  iig)(rie>e<l.  »<<  as  lio  comuilts  uu 
■lot  lu  d-liiic  MO  If  n  bouse  or  wnll  In  erecUtl  *n  uoixx 
to  iiitti*  that  Lt  mlu\m  my  anulcut  lUht,  which  Is  a 
prtfat0  Huttancm,  I  iiuk>  sitter  uiy  Uultfhbours  iriiid, 
nu>l  iKJv  wtl.ly  i-iilt  It  tlowii;  or.  If  a  new  g«t(7  \h- 
en  I  (e<I  MTKmm  %  \.\ih\W  hltfliwuy,  wlitch  ti  a  rommnn 
nuMif'fi-.  any  nrtvate  Individual  latMltiK  that  wity 
limy  ri,-iiiuve  It.*— /Uuf4*f«fi#.  (Jvmtnmtt..  bk.  lli..cli.  L 

•  nui'  San^-er,  ».  [Eng.  ?iu<janc(e);  -CT-.] 
One  who  causes  a  nuisance. 

I&fil,  a.      [Ft.,   from   I.al.   nu/fiu  :=  none,   not 

any.l 

I."\v:  None;  no;  not  any:  aa,  ti»;  dii- 
uisin,  nul  tort,  &c. 

•  niilU  v.t.  (NtTLi,,  a.]  To  make  null  or  vn|d  ; 
t-.  aniinl  ;  to  d.'privr  of  fop-e  or  cfllcJicy. 
{Milton:  Sam»on  Agonintts.  \''Mi.) 

null,  a.  !c  s.  [Ia\.  nvUiia^not  any,  none: 
j'C=  not,  uod  uUus  =.  any.) 


A.  As  aifjectiit: 

I.  Void;  of  no  force  or  eflicacy :  invalid; 
having  no  legjd  or  binding  force  or  validity. 
(Gcnemlly  used  in  the  phrase  nidi  uTid  rotcf.) 

"  rrunoimcinK  It  mtll  fmiu  tbe  boKiunis^'— £tim«t .' 

H>$t.  /if/urni't.  iun  |au.  lh:ii}. 

"  2.  Devoid  of  character  or  expression  ;  va- 
cant. 
*  ^  As  siihstautive  : 

1.  Something  that  has  no  force,  efficacy,  or 
meaning. 

2.  Something  that  has  no  value  ;  a  cipher. 

"Tbe  kinds  ol  clpbcrs,  boides  tbe  sliuple  clpberit 
with  cliiiti|jt^»,  mid  hit'-raiixttires  of  tiun<  nud  nou- 
BignirtcHiiUi,  are  tuauy."— Aueoii :  On  learning,  bk.  it 

null,  s.  (Cf.  noil  =  the  head.]  One  of  a  series 
of  bi-ad-like  ornaments  used  for  spindle-s  and 
rolls  tor  bedste.idfi,  cliuirs,  and  other  aiticlcs 
of  furniture.     [NuLLtD-wokK.J 

niil'-lah,  s.  [IVIahratta,  &c.  nrtto  =  a  sewer,  a 
ravine.]  A  bed  of  a  small  river;  a  niviue  ;  a 
gorge. 

nulled,  o.  [Eng.  tniU,s.;  -ed.]  Ornamented 
or  funned  With  nulls. 

nuUed-Work,  s.  Turned  work  resem- 
bling a  sfnes  of  beads  strung  on  a  rod. 
Mucii  used  m  .spindles  and  rolls  fijr  bedsteads, 
cliairs,  cribs,  and  other  aiticles  of  foiniture. 

•  ntU'-ler,  «.  [Eng.  null,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
annuls  ur  nullihes  ;  a  uullilier. 

"  Bold  nullert  or  abrof^iitioire  uf  tbe  ludiapenaable 
Ih.^  a  ul  Christ. "—J/uro  .-  Drfvnce  oj  Om  JIarai  Cubbila, 

•  nul-li-bi'-e-tjr»  s.    (Lat  tmlUbi  =  nowhere.] 

1  he  sutc  or  condition  of  being  nowhere. 

nul-U-fi-ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  nullify;  c  con- 
nect., autl  sort.  -(ili(»/t.]  Tlie  act  of  nullify- 
ing or  making  null  and  voiti ;  a  rendering  void 
and  of  none  ett'ect :  specif.,  in  the  United 
Kt.ites,  the  act  of  an  iiulividual  State  by 
uliich  it  declared  null  and  void  an  enactment 
of  the  general  government  as  imcoustitutioual 
or  illegal. 

•  nul-U-fid'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  n-ullus  = 
none,  and7u/L^=.  faith.] 

A,  As  ailj.  :  Having  no  faith  or  religion  ; 
belonging  to  nu  religion. 

"A  sollddlau  CltrtstiiUi  la  a  nutlifuiian  pagan. "— 
Ftllham:  /Iftjluet,  pL  li.,  rea.  47. 

B,  .Is  ifithft. :  A  person  who  belongs  to  no 
religion  ;  an  unlieliever. 

"  I  am  a  nuHijiiiian,  U  there  1«  not  three-thlnls  of 
a  Hiruptf  more  ot  sHUiiwuchine  lu  this  coufectiou  "~ 
lien  Junton  :  C'nnClnaa  Jievett,  v.  2. 

niil'-li-fi-er,  ».    [Eng.  nullify:  -er.] 

1.  One  who  nuUifles  or  makes  void;  one 
who  maintains  tlie  right  to  nullify  a  contract 
by  one  t>f  the  parties  ;  specif.,  in  the  United 
States,  an  atlvucate  of  the  political  doctrine  uf 
uullitlcatiou  (q.v.). 

nul'-li-fy',  v.t.  [Lat.  nuUiJiro  =  to  make  null 
or  voi<l  :  nullus  =■  none,  and  fturio  =  to  make  ; 
l''r.  nulUjier.]  To  make  or  render  null  and 
Void  ;  to  annul ;  to  nmke  invalid  ;  to  invali- 
date. 

•'  In  a  word,  to  miUi/fftud  evacuate  the  whole  work 
of    uiiui's    rudcmpLiuu. '— il>cii(A.     Stmtiont,    voL    IL, 

ser.  M. 

nul  Up' -6r-^  s.  [Lat.  nu!/u«=notany,  none, 
ami  /M-rHj*  =  a  i«aasago,  a  channel.  The  name 
was  given  ti>  distinguish  them  when  they  were 
believed  to  be  comuuuiid  aniniatsfrom  geiiuina 
zu(»phytes,  \*hieh  iiad  jiores  or  cavities] 

lioL  :  Nulllpore  :  a  synonym  of  Mclobesia  a 
genus  of  Algals,  onler  Cemmiaceffi,  sub-order 
lihodoiuelea;.     INuLLiroKK.] 

niil'  li  poro,  ».    [Nulupora.] 

1.  Hut.   (IH.):    Thu    same   as    Coralunbj. 

[C'OUAI.LINACi:<e.] 

2.  J'alifobot.  :  The  Nultlpores  can  form  ex- 
tensive accnmulatiiinH  of  lime,  as  in  ttie 
Leitha  Kalk,  a  Tertiary  Htratuiii  in  Austria, 
largely  mado  up  of  ailcareous  concretmns. 
Mr.  farter  thiiiKs  that  cocddiths  are  nulH- 
pnrea.  If  so,  thi'y  came  Into  exiKt4'iicc  in 
early  paltcozoic  times;  if  not.  they  d"  not 
ciTtflinly  appear  Iwfore  the  T>-iIinry.  Woud 
meiilioiis  oi'e  Uritinh  fuHsil  nuUipore  fW)m  the 
Coralline  Crag  of  SiiMolk. 

niil  li  pdr'-^-«e,ff.  W.  {Mod.  I.4it.  nuUipotia); 
l^tl.  leiii.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ea'.] 

iii't.:  A  trilH<  of  Coitillinaceiu.  Corallines 
bftving  the  frond  cniHUieeous  or  fuliaieouH, 
opa<|ue,  not  aitii'tilalt'd.     ']'y|M>  M<-tobi>ia. 


nul-li-ty,  4%  [Fr.  iiu/;</.-,  fiom  Low  Lat. 
nuHitutt^iii,  accus.  of  mtUitaa,  fioni  Lat.  riul^ta 
=  none  ;  Sp.  nulidud  :  Ital.  nullitd.] 

1.  Tlin  quality  or  state  of  being  null  and 
void  ;  want  of  validity,  foice,  or  ellic.iey. 

"  Having  thus  shown  thr  nufhtg  of  this  sr^iunieot." 
—South     .Svrmuru,  vuL  vil,  ser.  L 

2.  That  which  Is  null  and  void ;  an  invalid 
act. 

"  llis  sentence  .  .  .  was  treated  by  the  niajnrltyol 
tlie  Couieutiou  saa  niUtajf."— Jfueaufay  :  hut.  &«$., 

cb.  xiiL 

•  .3.  Want  of  existence ;  non-existence. 

"  It  U  that  tDeiiHcii.t:  tntlm.-ttbm  of  niUlUy  or  OOt 
being.—/*.  iluUauti:  flutarxk,  p.  *»:. 

•nfil-lize,  v.t.     [Eng.  null;  -ijc]    To  make 

nothing  ;  to  waste  or  do  away  with. 
"A  lowly  Fortuit"  In  of  all  desi<iseJ, 
A  lolty  oar.  <>I  itself,  nuJIurt-" 

AgiPvtlcr     //i/tiuur'a  FarrtteV,  n, 

n&mb  (&  silent),  *  nomme,  a.  [The  h  is  ex- 
crescent, the  word  liier.illy  meaning  takai^ 
seized^  and  hence  overimwertd,  from  A.S.  nu- 
men,  pa.  par.  of  niHuitt  =  to  take.  Cf.  IceL 
numinn  (pa.  par.  of  luina  =  to  take)=  taken, 
benumbed.] 

1.  Torpid;  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  power  of  motion  and  sensidion  ;  lieuumbed, 
deadened,  or  insensible  us  from  ctUd. 

"  Like  a  stony  statue  cold  and  xurnb" 

fjftkcif--  J^tua  .itulninicxu.iMLl, 

2.  Producing  cold,  chiUncJiS,  or  numbness; 
benuiiibiug. 

"(Mel  did  give  himself 
All  tbiu  and  unki-d  to  the  numb  (.-old  night." 

tilMk^tp.  :  Ritsharti  ///  .U-i. 

nnmVfish,  <. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  on  the  British 
coast  for  Torpni"  mannornta.  Known  also  aa 
the  Crainji-flsh  and  Klectric-ray. 

numb  <p  silent),  *  nunune,  v.t.  [Numb,  a.] 
lo  make  numb  or  torpid  ;  to  deprive  of  the 
power  of  motion  and  sensation  ;  to  deaden,  to 
benumb. 

'■  To  mi  the  Iwnd 
Tluit  numbit  the  >.nil  v.  itli  R-y  h;i.iid." 

tlrag  :  On  a  Prv$i>cvt  i,f  Et<m  CvB^fft, 

niimbed  (b  silent),  *  nununed,  a.    (Eu^ 

naiiib ;  -«/,]     Numb,  benumbed. 

"  Now  numbtui  with  blltt^^rneu  of  weather." 

Cotton:   T^J;hn  Brad^t/inw,  Stq. 

nilmb'-ed-ness  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  numbed; 
■  iito.^.]  The  quality  or  stale  of  being  numbed; 
numbness. 

"If  'be  nerve  t>e  quite  divided,  tbe  naiii  is  llttll^ 
only  -i  kind  of  stupor  or  uutnbetiH<$a.  —H'ttertian: 
Surg^iy. 

num  --  ber.  "  nom  -  bre,    *  noum  -  bre. 

'  nuxn-bere,    s.       [Fi.    I'omOre  (Norm.    Fr. 
nuinbre),    from   Lut.    /miifrum,  tiecns.  of  nw- 
7iicru4f  =  number.    The  6  is  excruseeut.    Sp.| 
I'ort.,  i&  lUd.  nuntent.] 
I,  Onliiiary  Langmtijc : 

1.  That  quality  by  which  it  Is  computed  how 
many  units  or  individuals  there  are  of  any 
thing. 

2.  That  which  may  be  counted ;  an  aggre* 
gate  of  units. 

"niey  Bsy  there  U  divinity  In  wld  numAvn.'— 
Shaf.fii:  :   Merry  inert  of  »  hulfr.  r.  1. 

3.  The  Aggregate  of  several  uuits  or  indi- 
viduals. 

'  ■  Tlie  noumbrt  of  men  that  eat*.*!)  n  as  fj-re  thouarnd 
of  iii'-ii.  w}uinK-n.  and  lltel  cblldrau."—  H'pcti^t: 
Matthma  xiv.  Ul. 

4.  A  muUitudo  :  many. 

■■  AiikiuiK  IV  nntnbrr  one  U  rt^konetl  nonsk 
Than  lu  the  ntortCwr  let  niw  |>aae  uiitulil.* 


5.  Multitude,  ninucrousness. 

"  Xum'x-r  Itnelf  lii)p>>rl<-tb  not  much  InannlM^V^Vt 
the  people  arv  of  wmik  coiuafie.'  —liacun. 

6.  Possibility  to  bo  counted. 

"Of  bhn  canto  uatlonsaiid  Irllws  out  of  num&ir.'-« 

t  Etdr^it  IIL  7. 

7.  ttiic  of  a  niiinben'd  Herles  of  thlngit,  ua 
division  tif  a  book  publlsheil  in  seel  Ions. 

t  8.  (f*/  )  ;  A  sucresaioii  or  aggiegato  of 
metrical  syllables  ;  jxK-lical  nicaHuru  ;  puuLry, 
verse. 

"  l.«o«»  numbrri  wildly  sweet," 

II.  TfCfiHiciuly : 

1.  Gran,  :  That  dlHtlnrtlve  fbnn  Rln»n  to  a 
W(ud  according  ns  It  in  inUnubil  tn  expn-w*  ot 
lM8|M)kunor  onu  individual  or  several  indiW- 
duals.  In  Eiij;li«li  Ihrn-  ure  two  nuiiilfr*: 
the  singular,  which  ilennU'N  one,  or  AHingLIn- 
4lividniil ;  the  plural,  which  la  used  wh<  n  two 
or  mort'  liidividiinlH  an-  »|Miken  of.  In  timk 
NiiiHrnl.  and  a  fi-w  otlu.r  hm-uageH.  a  third 
nninU'rwas  used,  ealhd  the  dual,  when  only 


boil,  b^ 

-OUUl. 


piiit,  1^1 :  oat,  90U,  chorus,  fhln,  bon^h :  go,  gom  :  thin.  (hU :  sin,  of 
tlon,  - slon  =  shun ; -(^ou,  -fion  -  zhOn.    -clous, -tious, -slous 


expoet,  Xonophoa,  a^st,    -Inc. 
-  BliuB.     blo,    Oiu,  dio.  =  bfl,  dvL 
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two  individuals  were  spoken  of.  In  the  oUlest 
Enylisli  H  dual  uumber  existed  jd  the  case  ul 
prouuuiis. 

"  Uuw  iii;iny  numben  Id  nouaeVShakesf^.  :  Utrrg 
Wi:e«*  <jf  11  «i?(iwr.  IV.  1. 

2.  Pkrenol. :  Tiie  name  given  by  Combe  to 
one  of  the  jiercei-tive  faculties,  Uie  seat  uf 
which  is  Placed  by  Si-urzheim  just  above  the 
extt-rnal  ai.-le  nf  each  eye.  It  is  suj. posed  tu 
giv«  taciiity  ill  arithmt-ticjd  opemtious,  and  is 
called  the  orj^an  of  calculatiou. 

H  The  Fourth  Book  of  Moses,  called  NuTnben^: 
Old  Test.  Canon:  The  fouith  book  of  the 
Pentateuch.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  is  called 
•^2^0"3  {Be-midhbar)  =  in  the  desert,  the  lifth 
word  of  the  first  chapter.  It  has  been  some- 
times quoted  also  as  ii?'T  {yak(Uihber)  =  Ai\d 
he  spake— this  being  the  first  word  of  the 
book.  The  Sei'tnagiiit  tnmslators  named  it 
'ApiStiol  (Arithmoi)='Sum\>ers.  The  re  fen-nee 
is  to  two  numberiiigs  of  ihe  Israelites.  Chaps. 
i.-iv.  give  the  det^iils  of  the  fii-st  census,  and 
prescribe  the  order  in  which  the  tiihes  were 
to  encamp,  and  the  arrangement  and  duties 
of  the  Levitts;  v.  and  vi.  cunt;iin  laws,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  Nazarites ;  vii. 
conuins  the  ofierings  at  the  dedication  of  the 
tabemacle  ;  viii,-x.  1'8,  other  laws  and  ar- 
rangementij;  x.  29-xiv.,  the  historic  narra- 
tive, including  the  sending  nut  of  the  spies; 
XV.  other  laws  ;  xvi.  and  xvii.  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abinim,  with  the  budding 
of  Aaron's  rod  ;  xviii.  and  xix.  Levitical  laws, 
XX.  and  xxi.  the  striking  of  the  rock,  followed 
by  a  niiraculuus  flow  of  water,  the  making  of 
the  brazen  serpent  IN eir-shtan]  ;  xxii.-xxiv. 
Balaam's  prophecies;  xxv.  sin  witli  the  Midi- 
anites;  xxvi.  the  second  census  ;  xxvit.-xxxi. 
other  laws  and  incidents,  including  the  con- 
quest of  the  Midiauites;  xxxii.-xxxv.  the 
distribution  of  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan ; 
an  itinerary  of  the  journey  out  of  Egypt ;  the 
establishment  of  Levitieal  cities,  and  jtrovi- 
sion  in  cases  of  homicide  by  misadventure. 
The  last  irhapter  (xxxvi.)  conUins  some  provi- 
sions for  the  marria-e  of  heiresses,  so  as  to  re- 
tain their  inheritance  in  their  own  tribes. 

The  book  spans  a  period  of  nearly  thirty- 
nine  yeai-s,  commencing  witli  the  second  year 
of  the  wanderings,  the  secnnd  month,  and  the 
first  day,  and  terminatiRg  in  the  foitieth  year. 
The  Jews  and  the  Christians  of  early  and 
mediaeval  times  implicitly  believed  in  the 
Mosaic  autliorship  of  Numbers.  Modern  ra- 
tionaUsts  resolve  the  book  into  different  por- 
tions, assigning  each  to  a  separate  writer. 
One  eminent  critic  of  this  school  considered 
that  274  verses  of  i^'unibers  constituted  the 
original  imirauve  ;  that  six  verses,  ap|>eiiring 
to  belong  to  writings  of  some  older  time,  were 
inserted  by  the  Ueuteronomist  (q.v-),  and 
the  remaining  1,008  verses— more  tlian  three- 
fouiiJis  of  Uie  l»ouk— belonged  to  tlie  Later 
Legislation.  The  274  verses  of  the  original 
nariative  are  thus  given  :— 

"Cb.  X.  29—36  ;  xi.,  3tiL.  xiii  1—3.  17-20.  22—2*,  26 
(except  to  KHdevh).  27-31.  3-1 ;  xiv.  U— 25,  89—45  ;  xvi. 
1  2  13— 15.  23— 3*  (exceiJt  Korah.  4c..  in  vera.  1,  24,  2", 
82);  XX.  I.  1+— ■-'2;  xxi.  l.  i:i,  16— 26.  31— -iS:  xxiL2— 41; 
xxiii..  xxiv..  xxv.  1—5  ;  xxxit  1,  16— 2i.  33 — 12." 
The  six  verses  from  old  sources  assigned  to 
the  Deuteronomist  are  xxi.  14,  15,  27-30. 
Icolenso :  On  tlie  Fentateuch,  vi.  88.)  TUe^e 
views  created  smne  excitement  when  first  jmb- 
lished,  but  they  have  failed  to  make  any  con- 
siderable impi-ession  on  the  Christian  public. 

nilm -ber,  '  nom-bre,  '  nonm-bre,  v.t. 

IFr.  nom''r<r,  frnm  ;io»i'(re  =  number  ;  r^p.  i: 
Port,  nunurar  ;  Ital.  numfrart ;  all  from  La U 
numero  =  to  number,] 

1.  To  count,  to  tell,  to  reckon  ;  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  units  or  individuals  in. 

"If  R  man  oui  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then 
■ball  tby  eceil  alsu  l>e  immbered."— Goiwii  xiii.  1&. 

2.  To  give  a  number  to ;  to  affix  or  put  a 
numl)er  or  series  uf  numbers  on  ;  to  denote  the 
place  of  in  a  niunlxTed  series  :  as,  to  number 
the  houses  in  a  street. 

3.  To  amount  to  in  number ;  to  reach  to  the 
Dumber  of:  as,  The  aiiny  numbered  50,000 
men. 

4.  To  i-eckon,  set  down,  or  class,  as  one  of 
a  number,  collection,  or  aggregate, 

••  He  was  numbered  with  the  traurgreMora."— /wioA 
UI1.12. 

•  6.  To  equal  in  number. 

•  6.  To  possess  to  the  number  of. 

nttni'-ber-er,  s.     [Eng.  number;   -er.]     One 
who  minibers. 


*  num'-ber-ful,  •  num-ber-ftill,  «,  [Eng. 
nuuUjer:  -JulLi  Many  in  number;  iiumemus. 
"A'-out  Uie  ye»r  :■>*  istei*.t  wna  the  com|iHiiy  o( 
leAriied  men  of  tli*;  Riie'lisli  met; ;  y«-R  HOuuiiib«'/utl. 
tliat  they  uikiU  tlie  iwiiit  eXLVlled  M  ii»ti..ii8.  iu  ItHni- 
iiig,  iiiety,  will  i.eal."—iyaltrhoute:  A  f/ot.  far  Lvtini- 
ina.  p.  bn. 

niun'-ber-ins.  pr.  jxit.,  o.,  <bs.  [Number,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  .-is  pr.  -par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  ^bst. :  The  act  of  counting ;  the  act 

of  affixing  numbers  to. 
nomberlng-inachiiie*  5.     A  maehine 

forinipressingcuiisecutivenumlieraonaccoQiit 
or  record  l»ooks  (a  paging-maeliine),  coup*-ms, 
railway  certitirates,  lank-mites.  ladway  lick- 
ets.  &c;.  Tlie  fuundatiou  idea  is  that  of  Bl.nse 
■  PasL-al  (1650),  and  consists  of  discs  or  wheels 
decimally  numbered  on  thoir  peripheries,  the 
whole  mnunt^id  on  one  axle,  upon  which  they 
turn  freely,  acting  upon  each  otlier  in  serial 
order.  The  first  wheel  of  the  series  contain- 
ing the  units  is  moved  one  figure l»etweeneath 
impact,  and  when  the  unit*,  are  exhausted  the 
tens  come  into  actiun,  and  act  in  coincidence 
with  the  units,  which  contiuue  their  action. 

num'-ber-less,  a.  [Eng.  number  ;  -less.]  That 
cannot  be  numbered  or  coui.ted ;  innumer- 
able. 

"Though  thing*  aenslble  be  numhert«t$ 
But  ouly  live  the  seuaea'  organs  be," 

Diiviea:  Immort.  of  tins  Aaul,  a  \L 

Num'-ber^  «.  pi.    [Number,  s.,  H-l 
*  num'-ber-y,  a.     [Eng.  number;  -y.J 
L  Numerous. 

*'8o  nuuiy  and  bo  wumVry  annlee." 

Sy(ve4ter :  ButU«  of  Kwv.  2$. 

2.  Melodious. 

"  Hla  Bweet  numhery  sonl#." 

HylveUer  :  ffmuUe-Cra/ii,  l.SM. 

num'-ble^  (le  as  9I),  s.  [Fr.  nombles,  from 
Lat.  lumbidus,  dimin.  of  lurnhus  =  a  loin. J  The 
entrails  of  a  deer;  the  nombles. 

"Ab  It  were  numbtet  chopped   In  piece*.'— fiir  T. 

Slfot:  Uovemour,  bit.  iii..  cU.  vii. 

numb'-ness  (6  silent).  *  nam  -  ness^  s. 

[Eng.  numb;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  stale  of 
being  numb  or  numbed  ;  numbedness,  torpor, 
torpidity. 

•'  Which  Bhowa  a  numbnt^u  of  the  skiill." 
Byrton  .■  Vertet  Spoken  at  the  Heeling  of  a  Club. 

•niiin'-brouS,o.  [Eng.  number;  -ova.]  Cap- 
able uf  scansion  ;  rhythmical. 

"That  numbrotu  kiod  of  HrJtiDg  which  ta  called 
Yer^e."— Sidney  :  Defence  of  Poesie,  p,  5tS. 

nU-men-i-i'-nSB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  numt- 
Tii<u.>);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ituk.] 

Omith.  ;  Curlews,  a  sub-family  of  Scolnpa- 
cidse.  Bill  arched,  the  uasal  groove  reaching 
to  its  tip. 

nu-me-ni-US,  s.  [Gr.  vovnTivio<:  (noumlnios) 
a.  =  used  at  the  new  moon  ;  s.  =  a  kind  of 
curlew.] 

Omith. :  Curlew;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Nnmeniinae  (q.v.).  The  bill  is 
long,  considerably  arched,  the  upper  man- 
dible broader  tlian  high,  the  nasal  groove 
extending  the  whole  length  ;  the  tarsus  length- 
ened, the  anterior  toes  margined  and  seiiii- 
palmated,  the  hinder  one  raised.  There  are 
several  species  in  the  United  Slates,  and  the 
genus  is  cusmopolitau  in  distribution.  Some  of 
the  species  in  summer  seek  the  most  northerly 
regions.     N.  arqnatus  is  the  Common  Curlew. 

•  nU'-mer-a-blO,  a.  [Lat.  numerabilis,  from 
niDnero  =  to'  count ;  nuvierus  ~  number.]  Cap- 
able of  being  numbered  or  c^mnted. 

•'  In  r^t'wd  of  Ood  they  are  numeriibl^''—BakeinJt: 
Apologit,  bk.  iv..  ch.  Iv..  }  i. 

nU'-mer-al,  a.  &  $.       [Lit.    num^ralU  =  be- 
longing to  iiinnlMT(q.v.);  Fr.  numeral;  8p.  & 
Port,  numeral;  Ital.  numerale.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertuning  or  relating  to  number;  con- 
sisting of  number. 

"So  loug  a  trail!  of  numeral  progressiona."— £oc*«. 

2.  Expressingnnmber;  representingnumber. 

•■  Substitotiiig  lettera  (or  the  numeral  cypher*."— 
Strvfart:  Bam'tn  Mind,  pt  ii..  ch.  v.,  i  6. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  figure,  character,  or  symbol  employed 
to  represent  or  express  a  numbpr:  as,  the 
Arabic  numerals.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  ;  the  Eloman 
numerals,  L,  V.,  X.,  L..  C,  D.,  and  M. 

2.  A  word  expressing  a  number :  as,  two, 
three,  four,  &c. 


*  nu-mer-il'-i-t]?^.  s.  [Eng.  numeral;  -it]/.} 
Number,  numeruliou. 

*'  Vet  are  they  not  AinjltcRWe  nn  to  preclae  num^mlMf. 
norstriLtly  t-- be  ilmwii  uuto  the  rigid  te»t  of  M«m- 
bera-'—Uiwiif :   \'ulffar  Smart,  bk.  iv..  th.  xiL 

*nu'-mer-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  numeral;  -ly.} 
In  a  numeral  manner  ;  according  to  number; 
numerically. 

"The  t)l.ist«  .  .  .  thereof,  maintain  no  certAinty  !■. 
their  <.-oun*e  ;  imf  are  they  niimt^rnl'y  fenretl  by  ii,-\vt 
g&UjrB.'—U rowiie :   Vutgar  Errourt,  bk.  lv„  ch.  xxii. 

*  nu'-mer-ar-Sr.  «.  [Low  Lat,  numerarius, 
froni  Lilt,  'nuntems  ~  nnmber  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
numf^rario;  Fr.  ninneraire.]  Uelonging  to,  or 
included  iu,  a  certain  numl>er. 

"  A  9apeniumen*ry  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  pr>a- 
t>eud,  becomes  a  uumerary  cauoa."— j<  gltffa :  t'areryon, 

*  nu  -mer-ate,  v.t.  &  i,  [Lat.  numxratus,  pa. 
par.  of  numfro  —  to  uumber  ;  numen«=  num- 
ber.] 

A.  Tnxns. :  To  number,  to  count,  to  reckon 
to  tell  ill  numbers. 

B.  tntrans.  :  To  reckon,  to  calculate,  ta 
count. 

nu-mer-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  (Vom  Lat.  n«m*ro- 
titinem,  accus.  of  nuvieratio  =  a  counting,  from 
numerxitus,  pa.  par.  of  nrnnero  =  to  number ; 
Sp.  nvmeracion ;  Ital.  jiumeraziottA.] 

I.  OrdiTUiry  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  numbering. 

"  That  Btitr  is  the  t«nn  of  numertUion,  or  potot  from 
wheut*  «e  comutence  tfceaccouiiL"— Srown*."  Vulgar 
Errourt.  bk.  vi..  ch.  itL 

•  2.  A  number,  an  amount. 

"  We  may  .  .  .  observe  ao  equalltf  of  length,  and 
parliy  of  nMnerati'in."—Bn>u!He:  Vulgar  Erruurt,bk.. 

IL  Arith. :  The  art  of  reading  numbers, 
when  expieiised  by  means  of  numerals.  Tht- 
term  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  art 
of  reading  numbers,  written  in  the  scale  of 
tens,  by  the  Arabic  method.  For  the  con- 
venience of  reading  nuinl«rs,  they  are  sep- 
arated into  periods  of  three  tigures  each,, 
as,  126,845,921.     [Notation.] 

•  nu -mer-a-tive,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat 

nunienitivus,  from  numeratus,  pa.  par.  o( 
)ii(m*ro  =  to  number,  to  count.)  Of  or  pei- 
taiiiing  to  nuraeratiun  or  counting. 

"  Our  present  numerative  sj-ateoL"- *»V.  Orctop* 
dia.    (H'V6rf«r.) 

nu-xner-a-tor,  5.  [Lat.,  from  iwvii^mius. 
jia.  I'ar.  of  7ivvu:ro  =  to  number  ;  Fr.  nvmera- 
Urur.] 

1.  Ord.  lyang.  :  One  who  numbers. 

2.  Arith.:  That  term  of  a  fraction  which 
indicates  the  number  of  fractional  units  that 
are  taken.     It  is  the  term  written  abo%'e  thf 


nnmerator.  In  a  decimal  fraction,  the  numera- 
tor is  the  number  following  the  decimal  point, 
the  deiioniiiiator  not  being  written:  thus,  *£ 
=  ^^.     (Denominator.] 

nn-mer'-ic-al,  *  nu-mSr'-lc,  o.     [Fr.  »i«^ 

menqiie ;  Ital.  &,  Sp.  numerico.  from  Lat. 
numerus  =  number.] 

L  OrdiJiary  Language: 

I.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  number ornam- 
bers;  denoting  number;  consisting  of  num- 
bers not  letters  :  as,  numeriaU  value. 

»  2.  The  same  in  number:  hence,  identicallj 
the  same. 

"  Contemplate  upon  his  aBtonishloff  worfca.  partJcu- 
l.'u-ly  ill  the  resunection  and  reparaiiou  irf  the  same- 
numerical  body."— AouM :  Sermtm*.  voL  L.  aer.  L 

n.  Alg.  a^  Arith.:  A  term  which  stands 
opposed  to  litei-al,  and  implies  that  the  num- 
bers composing  a  given  expression  are  denoting 
by  figures,  and  not  by  letters.  A  numerical 
equation  is  an  equation  in  which  all  tlie 
quantities,  except  the  unknown  or  variable 
quantities,  are  numbers.  Numerical,  as  op- 
posed to  algebraical,  is  applied  ti>  tiie  values 
of  quantities  ;  thus  we  say,  that  -  &  is  nu- 
merically greater  than  -  3,  althiMigh  its  alge- 
braical value  is  less.  The  numerical  value  c( 
an  expression,  in  algebia.  is  the  nnmber  ob- 
tained by  attributing  numerical  values  to  all 
the  quantities  which  enter  the  exprcs.sion,  and 
pei  foriiiing  all  the  operations  indicJited.  Thus, 
tlie  numerical  value  of  a-'b  -  <M,  where  a  =  "A 
b-3,c=l,  and  d  =  2,  is  10. 

"  The  numerical  value  of  a  connate  quantity  is  itj 
mtio  to  a  selected  niRt'iiitnde  of  the  Kime  kind.  «"  eo 
the  unit.  It  varies  directly  as  tlie  coucret*  qiiiiutlty 
itself,  and  inversely  as  the  unit,  in  terms  of  which  itM- 
expressed.-— /:r<^r«rt  ■  C.  O.  S.  8gtt  <^  PmTj  (1875).  p.  L. 


ate,  »t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fkther;  we,  wet,  here.  cameL  her.  there;  pme.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  ^6.  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU :  try.  Syrian,    »,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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nomerical-apertare,  «'. 

Ojitics :  The  forninla  by  which  the  ilUmiin- 
■tliig  and  resolving  power  of  hi;,'h-|iMwer 
mionscopic  ulijeclives  is  now  i-jilutilutfil. 
Bince  it  benjinie  ^mstomary  to  inter]  wwe  wat-r, 
oil,  or  other  Muid  Iwtwieri  the  object  and  tin- 
letiR,  it  is  found  that  a  waler-iiiiiurrsinn  lens 
of  97^%  and  an  oil-imniersioii  of  82%  K'^e 
equ.ll  lesulUi  to  a  diy  or  air  lens  of  ISO'.  This 
obviouHly  depenils  on  tlie  diameter  of  the 
bark  Iviis  of  tlie  objective,  and  tliis  upon  tlie 
refractive  index  of  the  medium  bi-twceii  K-na 
and  object.  It  is  expressed  by  the  formula, 
n  sill  u,  where  a  is  the  rvfractive  index  of  Die 
medium  — air  or  lluid— and  u  the  semi-anjile 
of  aperture.  It  is  thus  found  thnt  an  oil-lens 
of  ISO"  (nil  of  ref.  index  rJ2)has  an  N.A.  of 
1-32  against  1*00  for  180'  in  air.  Tliis  only 
repreReiits  the  comparative  diameters  of  the 
efffctivo  pencils,  and  the  relative  illuminatLon 
is,  of  course,  obtained  by  squaring  the  N.A.'s 
to  get  the  comparative  areas  of  the  pencils.  We 
thus  thid  that  an  oil-lens  of  ISO"  tjivcs  2*310 
the  illumination  of  a  dry  objective  of  ISO'. 

nn-m<$r'-lo-al-lft  adv.  [Kn^.  nuvierical ;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  niini'^riail  manner;  with  respect  to 
numlwr  or  numerical  quantity  ;  in  nnnil'eis  : 
a-s.  a  quantity  niinrically  exi>iesspd  ;  an  al;^'e- 
braic  expression  numerically  greater  than  an- 
other, &c. 

•  2.  Individually  :  as,  a  thing  is  numerically 
the  same,  or  numeritktUy  different, 

•  na'-mer-itst,  s.  (Lat.  numerius)  =  number  ; 
Eng.  sutr.  -wf,]  One  who  deals  with  numl>ei-s. 

"  We  CADDot  nasigii  ft  respective  fatality  unto  eitcb 
which  U  concordant  tnito  the  doctrine  of  the  nu- 
tnerisU.'  ~  Brownt :   i'utffar  Errouri.  bk.  Iv..  cb    xil, 

na'-mer-O*  s.  [Ital.  &  Fr.,  from  Lat.  num^rus 
=  number.)  Numl>er;  the  figure  or  mark  by 
which  any  number  of  things  h  distinguished. 
(Abbreviated  into  No.) 

•■u-mer-6s'-i-tj^,  s.  [Fr.  nunUrosUe,  fh>ra 
Lat.  numerositatein,  accus.  of  numerositas, 
from  HUTTKTo^ua  =  numerous  (q,v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  numerous  ; 
nuni'-rousneris. 

"  If  niimfrotifj/  of  iu.t<*rtuni  were  »  suffli;leMt  domon- 
•  trivlluik,  w(>  might  sit  dijwii  lieruin  lu  hd  unquestion- 
able tTMih'—aruwtir     VuJ'jar  KrrouTt.  bk,  Iv,.  cb.  xU. 

2.  Hitrmotiy,  rhythm  ;  harmonious  flow. 

nn'-mer-o-tase  (age  as  azh),  b.    [Ft.  nu- 

mirotagi:.}    The  numbers  or  system  of  num- 
bering yams,  according  to  fineness. 

nu'-mer-oiis,  a.  [O.  Fr.  num^eux.  from  Lat. 
nuififrosus,  from  n»7/irr"*  =  number  ;  Ital.  & 
8p.  nuTitfTom.  Pnttenham,  in  1589,  ranked  this 
among  the  words  of  recent  futroauction  into 
the  language.] 
L  Ordinary  Ixinguage: 
1.  Many  in  number;  tionsistlng  of  a  great 
Duml>er  of  individuals  or  units  ;  not  few. 

"  Dmwhigftftflr  tt  »  num^rouj  tnln  of  honiogeoeotu 
eonMqneucM."— SoutA  .   Sennutu.  vol.  v..  ser,  i 

•2.  Containing  many  ;  largely  attended. 

"  Id  any  nunwroM  KhuaL"— ,/wAnjon  U*t»  tj  the 
PoeU  :  UUt;n. 

•3.  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers;  har- 
Bonioua,  rhythmical,  musical,  melodious. 

"  Hiich  prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  Mpn  In  proHe  or  numerirui  write," 
.Uilton     P.  U.  V.  150. 

IL  Hot.  :  (I)  8o  many  that  they  cannot  be 
count'^d  with  nccuracy  ;  (2)  a  small,  but  in- 
dellnite  number. 


[Eng.  numerous;  -ly.\ 
as.  a  meeting  nnmer- 


bn'-mer-oiis  Ij^,  ndv. 
1.  In  great  numlMTs 
oiuly  attended. 

*  2.    In    poetic    numl>erfl ;    harmoniously, 

rhythinically. 

Da'-mor- oils- 11^88,    *.       [Fng.    nu"trrr»t.i  ; 
•ntss.\ 

t  L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  numerous; 
the  qunllty  of  conHisting  (»f  a  great  number  of 
Individuals  or  unitj*;  nunH;ro.sity. 

•  2.  The  quality  of  being  harmonious  or 
rhythmical  ;  rliythm,  harmony,  musit-Jilriess. 
niclrMlionsni'ss, 

"  TbitI   which  win  <IUtlnffMl«h  tiU  ttyle  U.  tho  nu- 
fiwruiunau  ul  his  venw."— /iryil^n. 

nu'-mi-d^i,   f.      {Lat.,    from   Gr.    MiMa«  =  a 
nomad.] 

Ornifft. ;  The  typicjd  p-nus  of  the  nu)»- 
fonulv  Numidime.  Bill  Hhort^-r  thim  hend  ; 
lateral  nostrils  In  ecru  at  base  of  bill ;  head 


and  upper  part  of  neck  ilenudfd  ;  wings  stioit; 
tail  hhort,  deflected.  Nine  species  are  known, 
from  the  Ethiopian  region,  east  to  Madai-'ascar, 
south  to  Natal  jmd  Great  Fish  River.  Sum'ula 
ni^l'ugris  is  tlie  Common  Guinea-fowl,  domes- 
ticated in  tho  United  Stales.      [Ui-isea-fuwl.] 

Na-mxd  -i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.J 

A.  Aswij.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nomidia, 
a  country  in  the  centnd  part  of  Northern 
Afriui,  and  forming  the  greater  portiou  ol  that 
now  called  Algeria. 

B,  As  suhsi. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Numidia. 

Numidlan-craiie.  s.  [Demoiselle,  h, 
U.  1.1 

nu mi-di'-nn,  5.  pL  [Lat  num£d<a) ;  fern. 
pi.  udj.  sufl'.  -iiuu.] 

Omith.  :  A  sub-f.imily  of  Phasinnidse  (q.v,), 
with  two  geneia,  Acryllium  and  NuiniUa. 

nu  mis  mit' ic,  nu-nus-mat'-ic-al,  n. 

[LiiL.  numisma  (genit.  nuviisniatis)  =.c\xvvfciii 
coin,  from  Gr.  kOfxto-fio  {noitiisvia)  =  a  custom, 
current  Ci>in,  from  votj,l^tii{noviizo)^  to  use  as 
current  coin,  fiom  v6no%  («omos)  =  custom, 
usage  ;  veti.ta  (nemo)  =  to  distribute.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  coins  or  medals. 

"  In  tho  h.-inda  of  hut  very  few  numi/tmnttek  ttnii- 
quariea."— A'uui**!/:  Annais  iff  Coina-je.VolA.    (Pref.f 

tnU-niis-tna-tr-Cian,5.  (Eng,  numisTTiatir. ; 
■iaii.]  One  vvlio  studies  or  is  skille'l  in  numis- 
matics ;  a  collector  of  coins  and  medals. 

"The  'find"  of  olil  irold  cofiu  Intt'Iy  miule  In  Paris 
.  .  .  witi  MfTord  riutnismaricmnnn  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity <>(  luKling  tiirne  choice  pieces  to  their  collec- 
tions. ~St.  Jamt^t  QaieUf.  Nov.  9,  1882. 

nu mia-m&t'-Ioa,    s.      [Numismatic]      The 

science  and  study  of  coins  an<l  niclals.  Prop- 
erly the  term  coin  is  applied  to  such  pieces 
of  metal  as  were  struck  f<;r  circulation  as 
money,  and  the  term  mediil  to  such  as  were 
struck  in  commeinoration  of  some  person  or 
event,  but  ancient  coins  arc  frequently  called 
medals.  The  parts  of  a  coin  or  medal  are  the 
obverse  or  front,  on  which  is  usually  stanijied 
the  head,  bust,  or  Ilgure  of  the  sovereign  by 
wliom  it  i.-*  issued,  or  of  tho  pei"son  in  whose 
honour  it  has  been  struck,  or  some  emble- 
matical tigni-e  referring  to  him ;  and  the  re- 
verse, or  back,  on  which  is  stamped  various 
figures  or  words.  The  words  in  the  middle  of 
the  field  form  the  inscription,  those  round  the 
edge  the  legend.  The  lower  part  of  tlie  c-oin, 
separated  by  a  line  from  the  rest  of  the  field,  is 
the  exergue  or  basis,  on  which  are  stamped  the 
I>lace  where  the  coin  was  struck,  the  date,  &c. 

nn-mia'-m^-tlst,  a.  [Numismatic.I  One 
skilled  in  numismatics  ;  anumismatologist. 

nn-nils-nia-t<$g^-ra-ph^,  s.   [Lat.  numismn 

(genit.  numisvui^is)  —  u  coin,  and  Gr.  ypd<f}iJi 
(graphA)  =  to  write,  to  describe.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  coins  and  medals  in  their  re- 
lation to  history  ;  numismatics. 

nu  mia-ma  tdl  6  gist.  5.    [Eng  numisma- 

'tf'l<^'fAy) :  ■i-'^t.]    One  skilled  innumisiuatology. 

nn-mis-ma-tSl'-o-gi^,  ».  (Lnt.  numisma 
(genit.  numLtmnti.\)  —  a  coin,  and  Gr.  Aoyo? 
(logos)  =  a  word,   a  discourse.]     The  same  as 

NUMISUATOORAPHY  (q.V.). 

"nilm'-mar-j^,  a.  |Lf\t.  nummus  =  money.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  money. 

"They  Imrrowod  their  nti'riin>irjv  lan^«£«  fnim  tho 
lU>luiu\A.'—/iuUitig-    Ann,il4<tfColnanc  p.  SOOINutOK.) 

•  nfim'-m^t,  s.    (Noonm  eat. J 
niim-md-p&l'-a-tiis,  $.     [JM.nummus  — 

a  coin,  and  jtala'tum  =  the  palate.] 

I'dliront.  :  A  genua  <if  I^bridie,  allied  to 
Labriis,  from  the  German  Chalk.     (Gitntfirr.) 

''niinx'-mn-l^T,  n.  [I^at.  nummuUiriua,  from 
nummus  =  money.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  coin  or  money. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  character  of  a  coin. 

"ndm-mnlar-^,  a.    (I^t,  nummulariuM.] 
I.  Ord.    hinii.  :   Perlaining  or    relating    to 
coin  or  rimney  ;  renenibling  a  coin. 

"TtiU  In  InotanOMl  in  the  nwitmnt'irf  tAlent.  which 
WM  In  couunoii  urns  by  tlio  Unakm."—/tudtnt :  An- 
na! i  qf  Cniuaffe,  p.  3;a. 

t  2.  Pnthnt.:  Resembling  money  In  (t«  form. 
Used  MiM'cially  of  tlie  matlcr  expectrn-at4'«l  in 
pldliisiK,  when  it  is  rounded  latorally  while 
compressed. 


num-mU'll-uo,  s.  [1.^1.  nummid(us),  dim. 
from  nummui  =■  niouey  ;  fein.  biiig.  udj.  sulT. 
■ina] 

Zool.  tt  PaUeont. :  Tlie  same  as  Nummd- 
LITOi  (q.V.). 

H  Thi.s  name  was  given  by  D'Orbigny  to  a 
roccnt  form  of  the  genus. 

niim'-mu-Une.  a.     [Nummulina.]     Resera 

bling  a  liuinniulite  in  stiuclure. 

niim-mu-lln'-i-da,  e.  pi  [Mod.  LaI.  hubi- 
viulinia);  Lat.  ueut.pl.  adj.  sutr. -u/o.)   [Num- 

MULITID*.] 

nilm'-mu-lite, ».  [Ni'mmulites.]  A  populai 
name  for  any  member  of  the  genua  Numuiu- 

lites. 

ntim-mu-li'-te^,  «.  [Lat.  nummul(us)  = 
money;  suM.  ites~ -ite  (I'aluont.).} 

Znot.  £  Falffx^nl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Nnminulitiilte.  fnnn  Australian  and 
other  seas.  The  shell  is  thin,  lenticular,  and 
like  a  coin.  If  a  transverse  section  of  it  be 
made,  numerous  spiral  convolutions  are  seen, 
each  divided  into  small  cIiaiMl>ers.  the  trans- 
verse  septa  collectively  looking  like  btx>ken 
radii  from  the  centre  of  the  nummulite. 

num-mn-lit'-ic,  «.  [Kng.  numinuHt(<);  -ic} 
Pertaining  to  nuinmulites;  containing  or  con- 
sisting of  nunnnuliles. 

nummnlitic-formatlon.  $. 

C.eol.  :  A  formation  of  Middle  and  Upper 
Eocene  age,  only  a  very  few  extending  up- 
wards into  the  Oligocene  or  downxvaixls  into 
the  Lower  Eocene.  There  are  distinct  6i>ecies 
of  nnmmulit«s  in  the  several  portions  of  the 
formation,  KummulittsntrwlariusWm^  found 
iti  its  iipi)er,  S.  Itrvigatus  in  its  middle,  and 
N.  planvUitns  in  its  lower  part.  Vaiirms  nnra- 
niulites  occur  in  the  English  Brack  lesiiamWds. 
As  nummulites,  whose  remains  were  originally 
deposited  at  tlie  l<ottom  of  the  Wds  of  the 
ocean,  are  now  lO.OdO  feet  high  in  the  Alps, 
and  16,500  in  We.st.-m  Thibet,  it  Is  evident 
that  these  regions  must  have  been  upln  avcd 
to  tlieir  present  elevation  since  the  deposition 
of  the  numniulites  in  Eocene  times. 

nummulltlc-limestone.  s. 

Geol. :  A  liniestme  stuibled  with  numma- 
lites,  occurring  in  the  Pyicnces,  Alps,  Carpa- 
thians,  and  Balkans ; 
in  the  Crimea,  Mo 
rocco,  Algiers 
Egypt  (where 
itwaslaigely 
quarried  in 
very  an- 
cient times 
for  the 
bnihting  of 
the  Pyra-  1 
mids),  on 
the  Turkish 
frontier 
near  B  a  g- 

da<l.Per.-a. 
Afplia  riis- 
taii.  East- 
ern Ben;.-nl. 
and  on  the 
frontiers  of 
China.  Scimle 
is  esjiecially  a 
nummui  i'tic 
region.  More  than  any  other  Tei  tiary  rock  It 
enters  into  the  fnimewoik  of  the  globe  1b 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa. 

niim'-mu-Ut-id,  s.    [  N  i<  m  m  u  liti  i>.«.  j 

Z--ol.  <f  I'ltltroiit.  :  A  foraminifer  of  the 
family  Nummnlinidit.  or  Nummnlitida*. 

"Fuouhnn  (illitUrr)  l>  H  icIiMllifikhiprd  fftimmuU' 
Hit.  foinOiiK  niiiui-  of  ll'tic»toue.'-/'TOr.  r.  K.  ^onm. 
In  Cuuttlt  .ViU.  Ilitt  .  vl.  3M. 

ntim  mu-lIt'-i-d8B,  «.  ;>'.  [Moil.  im.  nunu 
ni\dd{fs);  Ij.t.  feiri.  1.1.  adi.  aulf. -irfrr.) 

Ziiol.  X  FaUront. :  A  family  of  Foraminifpra, 
suli-onler  Perfi-rala.  'Iliry  Imve  varioua 
clnimlwrs,  »oiinccIed  by  a  svKtem  of  vewcln 
or  cnnaN,  which  are  ronlinned  in  11  spiral 
manner  along  thn  upper  and  lower  «»iiges  of 
the  cliambetK.  The  complexity  of  (he  le.st  or 
shell  varicH  in  dlih-iTiit  gi-nem.  Called  also 
Nummnllnida  and  NnmmiditlilM, 

t  nftm  mn-U  tid'  d  a.  k.  pi.  [Mod.-  Lat. 
nummutitlr.t):  ImI.  neiit.  pi.  mij.  BUlT.  -U<a.) 

INUMMULITM>>:.) 


NUMMfLITir  LIME-STOmt. 


b^  hS^ :  p^t,  JdWl ;  oat,  90U.  ohoms,  9hln,  bonph  ;  go,  ffom ;  thin,  fills  ;  sin,  af :  expoot,  ^cnophon,  e^st.    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tlon  ^  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shiin  ;    (ton,    flon  -  shun,    -olous,  -tioiu,  -slous  ^  ahua.      ble,    dl«,  &c  —  bvU  d^L 
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*nump8,  *nuinp,  s.  [For  nums,  contract. 
of  11  uviskull  (q.v.).J  A  dolt,  a  uumskull,  a 
block  1  lead. 

■'  Take  heart,  numpt .'  here  is  not  a  word  of  the 
BUJcka."— Parker:  /tep.  of  lieheari.  Tratisp.\.ii>'^).  p.  es 

nfim'-skiiU,  s.  fEng.  Jtiiin  =  numb,  and  sAw//.] 
A  dolt,  a  blockhi'ad,  a  dunce,  a  stupid  felhiw. 

&um -skulled,  a.  [Eng.  numskull ;  -ed.]  Dull, 
stupid,  tioltisii. 

'•  H.m;ii8  has  saved  that  cold.pated.  nunukuUed  niany- 
humnier  of  joure  from  ruin,  and  all  hia  family."— 
Arbufhtiof. 

nun,  "nonne,  'nunne,  s.  [A.S.  nunna, 
frx>in  IjOW  Lat.  niintuL,  iu'ntia^=a.  nuu,  ori- 
ginally a  title  of  respect,  especially  used  in 
addressing  an  old  maiden  lady,  or  widow,  who 
had  devoted  ht^rself  to  religious  duties  ;  prop- 
erly =  mother;  cf.  Lat.  nntinus  =  father,  a 
monk;  Gr.  vdvvn,  vewa  (jianne,  Tienrux)  —  s,\\ 
aunt ;  va.vva<;,  vfvvof;  {nan-iios,  meTifios)  =  an 
unnle  ;  Sansc.  nana,  a  child's  name  for  mother  ; 
Fr.  nniuie;  Dan.  uwiih^;  Sw.  nwina;  Ger. 
iionne  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  nnniid  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  nunne.] 

1.  A  virgin  or  widow  who  }ias  consecrated 
herself  to  the  service  of  God  by  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi-'nce,  and  bound 
herself  to  live  in  a  rt'li<?ious  house  vmder  a  cer- 
tain rule.  The  first  authentic  notice  of  nuns 
is  that  by  St.  Antony,  who,  when  retiring  from 
the  world,  placed  his  sister  in  a  house  of  vir- 
gins. St.  Angustin,  of  Hippo,  and  St.  Bcho- 
lastica,  sister  of  St.  Benedict,  both  founded 
nunneries,  and  all  the  great  orders  of  men 
have  orders  of  women  alflliated  to  them  or 
following  tlieir  rule  as  closely  as  difference  of 
sex  will  permit.  Cimimunities  founde<l  since 
the  Council  of  Trent  mostly  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustin,  with  certain  modifications. 
Nearly  all  nuns  are  bound  to  the  recitation 
of  the  divine  office  in  choir,  and  take  their 
meals  in  common,  but  each  has  a  separate  cell. 
Their  occupations  vary.  Some  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  etlucation,  to  nursing 
the  sick,  or  the  care  of  the  poor.  Others 
are  cont«;mplative.  Exconimuniratinn  is  de- 
noonced  against  any  one  attempting  to  force 
a  woman  to  become  a  nun  against  her  will,  or 
to  prevent  her  from  becomiug  a  nun  without 
just  cause.  Since  the  Oxford  movement 
several  communities  of  religious  women  have 
been  established  in  England.  [Deaconess, 
Profession,  Veil.] 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of  pigeon, 
having  its  head  almost  covered  with  a  veil  of 
feathers. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Smew 
(q.v.). 

4.  The  blue  titmouse. 

niUl-buoy,  s.  A  buoy  of  a  spindle  shape, 
or  formed  of  two  cones  joined  at  their  bases. 

*nU2i,  v.t.    [Nun,  s.]    To  shut  up  as  a  nun. 

"  I  will  .  .  .  nun  you  up  with  Auut  Nell."— fiicAarJ. 
•on  -■  Sir  C.  Grandison,  v.  60. 

pftAn  di-xnif -tis,  s.  [Lat.  :=  now  thou  send- 
est  away.)  The  name  given  to  the  canticle  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  29-32),  from  the  first  two 
words  of  the  Latin  version.  The  expression 
is  used  =  dismissal. 

nun'  -  gliedn,  nun  -  chlon,  *  nun  -  tion, 
*  noon  -  shun,  *  noon  -  chion,  *  none  - 
Chenche,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  none  —  noon,  and 
sclienche  =  a  pouring  oxit  or  distribution  of 
drink,  from  schfn'-heti^  to  pour  out  drink; 
A.S.  scencan  :  cogn.  with  Dut.  scheiiken  =  to 
pour  out,  to  give,  to  present;  Dan.  skienke ; 
Ger.  schenketi.  The  A.S.  scewun  is  a  cavisal 
verb  from  scanc,  scea;tc=a  shank  a  hollow 
bone,  and  hence  a  pij*.  as  a  pipe  thrust  into 
a  cask  to  draw  off  liquor.    (Skfai.y\ 

1,  A  meal  taken  abfjut  noon  ;  a  luncheon, 
a  lunch. 

"  They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nunrheons.'' 
niifter:  ffiidibraa,  L  \. 

K  Still  used  by  the  Hampshire  peasants 
where  others  would  say  lunchfon. 

2.  A  piece  or  share  of  food  such  as  might 
serve  for  a  l^n■^lleon. 

*nun-9X-ate  (or  9  as  sh).  *.  [Lat.  nnnciatus, 
nujitiatus,  pa.  par.  of  nuwio,  nuntin  =  to  an- 
nounce.] One  wlio  announces;  a  messenger, 
B  nuncio  (q.v.). 

"  All  the  nunciatft  of  th"  ethereal  rvigu. 
Who  testified  the  rIoHous  death  to  man." 

Boole:  Jerunitem  Detivared.  bk.  rl. 

•nfin'-^i-a-ture  (or  9  as  sh),  5.  [Fr.  non- 
ciature ;    Sp.    nunciatura ;    Ital.    nunziatura. 


from  Lat.  nvnciaturus,  mmtiaturus,  fut.  part, 
of  iiunf^io,  nuntio  =  to  announce.]  The  office 
of  a  nuncio. 

"  Tlie  piincea  of  Germany,  who  had  known  him 
dariu^i  hi&  nunciature."— Clarendon :  <M  Papal  Usur- 
pation, cb.  Ix. 

nun'-Ci-6  (or  ess  sh),  5.  [Ital.  mincio,  nun- 
tio;  from  Lat.  niot/iitoi,  ace.  of  nuntius—& 
messenger  ;  nuntio,  nuncio  =  to  announce.] 

*  1.  Gen. :  A  messenger  ;  one  who  announces ; 
one  who  brings  tidings. 

"  A  nwncio  of  more  grave  asp*^." 

Shakesp  :  Twelflh  Ifight,  1.  4. 

2.  Specif. :  A  papal  ambassadorof  the  second 
rank,  not  being  a  cardinal,  who  represents 
the  pope  at  a  foreign  court.  An  amlmssador 
who  is  also  a  cardinal  is  styled  a  legate. 
[Legate.]  Previously  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
tiie  papal  nuncios  acted  as  judges  in  the  first 
instance  of  matters  which  lay  within  ecclesi- 
astical Jurisdiction  ;  since  that  time  they  have 
been  formed  into  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  respective  bishops. 
This  jurisdiction,  however,  holds  good  only 
in  those  countries  which  are  tlicmselves 
subject  to  the  decretals  and  discipline  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

"No  tiunclo  had  been  received  here  during  the 
hundred  and  Iwenty-aeveii  yeai-a  which  ha<l  elapsed 
siuee  the  death  of  Mary."  —  .Macauiay :  Sitt.  Kivj  , 
ch.  vi. 

*  niin'-cle,  s.  fSee  def.J  Uncle;  from  niim 
unck,  the  u  of  the  pers.  pron.  being  tacked  on 
to  the  noun.     (See  remarks  under  N.) 

'■  Prythee.  nunc/e.  tell  me  whether  »  madman  be  a 
gentleman  or  a  yeymau." — Shakvsf/.  :  Lear,  iii.  6. 

*  nun'-cn-p&te,  v.t      [Lat.  nu-ncupatus,   pa. 

par.  of  7iu)icupo  =  to  call  by  name,  to  vow  in 
public  :  nomen  —  a  name,  and  capio  =  to  take.] 

1.  To  vow  publicly  and  solemnly, 

"The  Oeutilea  ^nancitpated  vows  to  them.'— ir««(. 
Held. 

2.  To  dedicate. 

"  You  should  have  mincupatni  this  handsome  monu. 
ment  of  your  skill  to  some  gre^it  out."~Evelyti. 

3.  To  declare  orally,  as  a  wilt ;  to  dictate. 

■■  /n  whose  presence  did  he  naitcu.i>aUitV'--Barrovi : 
Pope  I  Supreiiuic;/ 

"niin-cn-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  uuTicupatio,  from 
nuTicup'atus,  pa.  par.  of  ni(?ieupo  =  to  nuncu- 
pate(q.v.).]  The  actof  nuncupating,  naming, 
or  dedicating. 

"  Butiraapes  been  goddes  by  nuncupation.''— Chau- 
cer:  TestnTnent  of  Love,  bk-  L 

niin'-CU-pa-tive,  a.     [Fr.  nuncupatXf,  from 
Liiw  Lat.  nun^upi-Uivus,  from  Lat.  nuncupatus, 
pa.   par.    of  nuncnpo  =  to    call    by  name,    to 
nuncupate  (q.v.). ;  Ital.  &  ^^:  nut\,cup(Uivo.\ 
*L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  naming,  vowing,  or  dedi- 
cating. 

2.  Nominal,  nominated. 

"  To  t&ry  the  nnjunipaUca  duke's  tuunn  and  oncer, 
tain  v\f:Xory"—BaU:  Benry  VII.  (an.  II). 

II.  I^iw:  Oral,  verbal,  not  written.  A  term 
applied  to  a  will  or  legacy  made  verbally  by 
the  testator,  and  depending  upon  oml  testi- 
mony for  proof,  though  subsequently  reduced 
to  writing.  (See  the  extiact.)  A  nuncupative 
legacfi,  by  the  Scots  Law,  is  valid  to  the  extent 
of  £100  Scots,  or  £8  6s.  Sd.  sterling ;  if  it 
exceed  that  amount  it  is  still  good  to  that 
extent,  if  the  executor  chooses  so  to  limit  it, 
but  in-\-alid  as  to  the  rest.  A  nuncupative 
nomination  of  an  executor  is  invalid. 

"  But  as  nuncupatire  wills  are  li:ihle  to  great  impo. 
siti^na,  and  may  occasion  many  j)erjurte8,  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  laid  them  under  m.i.iiy  restrictions;  and 
thf  statute  l  Vict.  c.  2rt.  finally  did  away  with  all  nun- 
cujHttiee  wills,  except  in  tht;  case  of  ^oldipr3  iu  actual 
service aud  mariners  or  sr^amen  at  sea;  who  may  still 
dispose  of  their  persoual  asLate  in  this  manner." — 
Bltickitone :  Caimncnt.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  23. 

*  nun'-cu-pa-tor-y,  a.    [Lat.  nunruj^tor  = 

one  wlio  nami^s,  finm  mimniixUns,  p.i.  par,  of 
nuncupo  =  to  nuncupate  (q.v.).]  Nuncupative, 
oral,  verbal. 

"  By  his  [Qriffith  Powell]  nuntritpatory  will  he  Uft 

all  his  estatij  to  that  [JesuaJ   Coll."— (rood  ;    Ath-nix 

Oxon. 

*  nun'-din-al,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  nundiwaiis^  from 

nnndinis  (f'lr  yio  vend  in"')  =  a  m^irket,  a  fnii", 
properly  one  held  every  nine  days,  from 
novem  =  nine,  and  dies—  aday ;  Fr.  nundinal] 

A,  As  Oilj. :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  belong- 
ing to  fairs  or  maikt-ts. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  nundinal  letter. 
nnndinal-letter,  s. 

Royjinn  Ant.'tq.  :  One  of  the  first  eight  letters 


of  the  alphabet,  which  were  repeated  sue. 
cessively  from  the  tirst  to  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  and  one  of  which  always  expressed  the 
market-day,  which  returned  every  nine  days. 

"  nun'Hlin-ar-y,  a.  [Lat.  nnndinarius.  from 
nundiiuE  —  a  fair  or  market.]  The  same  as 
Nundinal  (q.v.). 

*  niin' -din-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  nundinntus,  pa^ 
par.  of  nundinor,  from  nundinal  =  &  fair,  a 
market.]    To  buy  and  sell  at  faii-s  or  markets. 

*  nun-din-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  niindimUio,  frnm 
nil  ndi  nut  lis,  pa.  par.  of  nnndinor  ^=  to  traffic 
at  markets;  Fr.  mindination.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  buying  and  selling  at  fairs  or 
markets;  trafficking,  ^^rgaming;  buying 
and  selling. 

"Their  common  nundination  of  pardona'*— BilVp 
BramJuiU :  .Schism  tiuarded,  p.  149. 

*  nun-na'-tion,  &  [From  the  sound  of  the 
letter  7t.] 

Arab.  Gram. :  The  pronunciation  of  n  at  thft 
end  of  words. 

nun'-ner-3^,  *  non-ner-ie,  "  non-ncr-y, 

s.  [Fr.  nonnerie,  from  uunne  =  a  nun  (q.v.).j 
1,  A  house  for  nuns  ;  a  cloister  in  which 
women  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity, 
and  devoted  to  religious  duties,  rciiide  during 
life.  Previous  to  the  Reformation,  tliere 
existed  in  England  127  such  edifices,  2  in 
Wales,  and  20  in  Scotland. 

"Manie  there  were  which  Bene  their -daughters  over 

to  be  professed  nuna  within  the  nuntieriM  tUtre."— 

Bolinshed :  ffist.  En$..  bk.  v..  ch,  xx'xx. 

1 2.  The  tenn  sometimes  applied  to  the 
triforium  or  gallery  between  the  aisles  of  a 
church  and  the  clerestory  ;  so  called  from  the 
situ;ition  of  the  nuns'  choir  iu  some  convents. 
At  the  present  time,  the  roomy  galleries  over 
the  aisles  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  called 
nunnt-ries,  probably  from  having  been  used 
by  the  nuns  of  Kilburne,  when  they  visited 
the  abbey,  to  which  they  were  subordinate. 
{Weak.) 

* niin'-nislL,  o.  [Eng.  nun;  -isk.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  nuns  ;  characteristic  of  or  be- 
coming nuns. 

"AH  three  dauKhtera  of  Merwaldus  king  of  We^'t- 
tnercians.  entred  the  profeasiin  and  vow  of  nunnith 
viigluitle."— .fbi*.-  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  Uft. 

*  nun'-niah-ness,  s.  (Bug.  nwnnish;  -ii«m;1 
Tliti  habits  or  manners  of  uuus. 

niip,  s.    [Ndpson.] 

nu'-pbar,  «.  [Arab.  7i'n/'ar  =  a  water-lily.) 
But. :  Yellow  Water-lily  ;  Brandy-bottle  ;  tka 
typical  genus  of  the  tribe  or  family  Nupharida. 
Sepals  four,  five,  or  six  ;  petals  many,  yellow  ; 
stamens  many,  inserted  beneath  the  disk ; 
filaments  short,  flattened  ;  fruit  rn  ovoid  berry 
of  separable  carpels,  with  many  seeds.  Known 
epecies  three  or  fi'ur.  Two  are  European,  Mi/jfcar 
luteum,  or  lutea,  the  Common  Yellow  Water- 
lily,  and  N.  pumilum.  or  pumila,  the  Least 
Yellow  Water-lily.  The  former  is  frequent  in 
lakes  and  ditches,  the  latter  is  rare,  occurring 
in  email  lake.^.  All  have  heart-shaped  leavt-s. 
The  Turks  prepare  a  cooling  drink  from  the 
flowers  of  W.  ItUetm.  The  seeds  well  washed 
are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  the  bitter  and 
astringent  stems  have  been  given  In  dysen- 
terj",  and  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  styptic 

n^-phSx'-i-d^e,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  nuphar; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bat.  :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Nymphaeacea, 
having  the  calyx  and  petals  both  distinct. 

*  niip' -son,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fool,  a 
nuuiskuU.    (BenJonson:  Devil  it  on  Ass^  ii.  1.) 

niip  -tial  (ti  as  sh).  *  nup-tiall,  a.  &  t. 

|l''r.  nu'pti'd,  from  Lat.  nuptialis  =^  pertaining 
to  marriage,  from  nuptiue  —  a  wedding,  froiu 
nupta  (properly  the  fern.  sing,  of  nuptiis,  pa. 
par.  of  nubo  =  to  veil,  to  marry)  =  a  bride.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  mar- 
riage ;  used  or  done  at  a  wedding. 

"  Gapoased  Eve  decked  first  her  nuptiai  bed." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  iv.  710. 

*  B.  As  subs(.  .*  A  wedding,  a  marriage : 
nuj'tials.    (Now  only  used  in  the  plural.) 

"She  should  this  Ant-elo  have  married;  was  affi- 
anced to  her  oath,  and  the  nuptiai  appointed.  — 
M'lAes/),  .*  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

nup'-tial^  (tl  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Xuptial.]  A 
marriaye,  a  wedding;  the  marriage  ceremony. 
(Milton:  Samson  Agonistfs,  1,023.) 


f&te.  fat,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  fother ;  we.  wet.  here.  <»mel.  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  won;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  -  Uw« 
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niir,  nurr*  s.  [ProU.  for  gnur  or  knur;  cf. 
k'ttir,  gnarl,  &c.)  A  liaiti  knot  in  wood;  a 
knob ;  specir.,  a  wouden  ball  used  in  the 
games  of  bock<-y  and  nurr-aDd-apell  (q.v.). 

nnrr -and -spell,  s.  A  Kame  somewhat 
ri'-4'-iiililiiig  traiKKill,  ]>layed  with  a  nurr, 
»hi(i»  is  projected  into  t lie  air  from  a  tongue 
of  Rt<el,  c-allod  the  spell  or  spill,  by  means  of 
a  spring'. 

BU-ra'-ghe,  «.  pi       [Of   unknown    origin. 
iLiUre.)] 
Arch.:  (pee  extract.) 

"The  ."^traih^  xtill  i^xist  in  grcAt  numbvn  lii  $ar- 
diiiU,  Thov  rise  thirty  or  forty  feet  a)>oTo  ([r^uud, 
luv«  •oniuttiuca  two  or  thrM  atortea.  t-acb  with  a 
dum«tt  dmuil>er.  couiiect*^!  hy  Mplnil  jin&wyje*  left  In 
the  masonry  :  H<itiit-tiiiii%i  aeveml  chuiulxm  are  (ni  th» 
■luue  floor.  uoiniituiilciiUug  hy  cumitum.  .  .  .  Noue 
arv  fouDil  ill  su  couijik-te  n  etnte  of  preservatlou  Umt  It 
CAii  be  dsdded  whotiierthey  t«niiliint(*i1  ftbttve  hi  ft 
perfect  or  ft  trmu-ftted  cmie  Tlicy  iire,  lu  KciienJ,  "f 
reijular  tbuu^fh  ruJe  iniuwnry,  hut  k  few  nre  uf  )><>ly- 
Ei>i>aI  voiutrutrtluD.  They  are  evidently  of  liii;h  nii- 
tt4iuity.  ...  To  what  race  to  ascribe  them  ia  ttill  In 
disputo."— fl.  D^nnit:  CitUt  t  Cemtleriti  of  J-.Cruria. 
ti.  lU.    (Note  6.) 


[See  def.]    The  name  of 


Niir' -em- berg,  s. 

a  town  in  Bavaria. 

Nuremberg-egg.  s.  A  peculiar  oval- 
shajH-d  watcli  or  pncki't-clock,  so  called  froni 
having  been  invented  at  Nuremberg. 

BUrl,  v.t.  [Etym.  donbtflil ;  prob.  connected 
with  nj(r(q.v.),J  To  indent  or  flute  the  edges 
of,  as  of  coins  ;  to  mill. 

nurl'-ing,   s.     [Ni'rl.]    The  indentations   or 

tlutiny  on  the  edges  of  coins,  the  heads  of 
tenipe  and  set  screws,  and  similar  objects. 
It  is  somctimt-s  called  milling,  and  in  the  mint 
Is  called  reeding.  The  crenated  edge  on  coin 
is  intended  to  prevent  clipping  or  filing  the 
edges  of  the  coin,  which  might  othenvise  be 
done  to  some  extent  without  discovery,  except 
by  careful  weiijhing.  Nurling  applied  to  the 
edges  of  t^-inper  screws  is  to  make  tliem  more 
easy  to  grasp  by  the  fingers  and  thumb. 

norUAg-tool,  s. 

Tiirniiifj :  A  niilling-tool.  One  for  indent- 
ing the  heads  of  temper  and  tungent  screws, 
&»'.  A  nurling-tool  has  a  roller  whose  peri- 
phery has  a  sunken  groove,  indenteil  so  as  to 
lorm  the  counteri)art  of  the  bead  which  is  to 
be  nurled  on  the  head  of  the  Icniper  screw.  It 
is  licld  af:;iin>it  tlie  portion  of  the  object  to  lie 
ntiiled,  white  the  object  is  rotated  in  a  lathe. 

ni^rse*  *  nor  ice,  *  norse.  *  nonrse, 
*  nurce,  'nur-lce,  "nour-rlce, 
'nonrse,  s.  (O.  Fr.  norric^,  nuT-rice  (Kr. 
nourricr),  fitim  I.at.  nntricem,  accus.  of  nut rix 
=  a  nurse,  from  nutrio  =  to  feed,  to  nourish.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  One  wlio  nurses,  tends,  or  takes  care  of 
tlm  youi>g,  sick,  or  intimi:  as, 

(1)  A  woman  who  suckles  or  tends  the 
child  or  children  of  another. 

"As  A  Uu]  nuru  which  fnvuiiig  to  receive 
III  h'T  >iwiiu  nioutli  the  food  mciit  fwr  herchyld. 
Withhold*  It.'  SfM^rurr;  F.  Q..  V.  v.  M. 

(2)  A  woman  who  tends  the  sick  or  intlnn, 
esiecially  in  an  infiniiary  or  hospitiil. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  nurtures,  fosters, 
cherishes,  trains,  protect^*,  or  promotes;  a  fos- 
terer, a  cherisher,  a  promoter. 

"Dear  nurf«ot  arts."       ShaHxtp,:  ffmnrp  F.,r.i. 

Z,  The  stdtti  or  condition  of  being  nursed. 

••  C\u  wedlock  know  iw  great  a  ourse. 

A*  i>iittiii|f  buHhnndM  <>tit  to  tiurs"  f~ 
Cli'V' laiut :  A  roung  Jfau  to  an  Old  Woman. 

n.  Ilort. :  A  plant,  shrub,  or  tree  which 
protects  a  young  plant. 

nurse-Child,  s.  Aclilld  that  is  nursed  ; 
«  nur.^eling. 

t  nnrse-forms. ».  pi. 

Zool.  :  Intemiediate  forms  of  development 
to  Acalwidia-,  Entfizoa,  Ate. 

nurse-hound*  s.    [MomiAv.] 

nurso-mald,  «.  A  maid-servant  cm- 
plf>'d  to  lu'ik  after  young  children. 

*  nnrse-name,  s.    A  pet  or  nickname. 

*  nurse  pond,  s.  a  pond  for  rearing 
young  ll.sh. 

nurse,  •  nurco.  •  norysy,  v.t.    rNuKsK,  ».] 
1.  To  f..-ed  and  teml  an  an  infant ;  to  feed  or 
nourish  at  the  br.-ast ;  to  suckle. 

"  Shall  I  call  a  nur*e  of  the  Huhrew  women,  that  nhe 

may  nurto  the  child  T'—AlzaJu*  tl.  T. 


2.  To  bring  up  from  infancy ;  to  rear,  to 
nurture. 

■'  To  U»e  king  of  Hontflu-I  thya  aely  chyldreo  tueye 
lie  wude  liem  vur  to  »ieir;ny. ' 

iiuoerl  qf  Glouc9U<r,  p  315. 

3.  To  supply  with  nourishment ;  to  feed,  to 
support. 

■*  Tbei)  the  Niacwu  Id  thdr  dark  abode 
yurttd  aocivtly  with  uiilk  the  thrlriUK'  Rod. ' 

Additon:  Birfh  of  tSacchut. 

i.  To  tend  in  sickness  or  inllrmity ;  to  act 
as  a  nurse  to  ;  as,  To  nurse  an  invalid. 
"  a.  To  promote  growth  or  vigour  in. 

6.  To  foment,  to  foster,  to  encourage,  to 
cherish,  to  maintain. 

■'  Why  should  such  ajilBlit  bo  nuraarf then  by  thought  T  " 
Wyntt  :  To  hi*  Ladie. 

7.  To  manage  with  care  and  economy  ;  to 
economize,  to  liusliund  :  as,  To  mirse  one's 
resouixies, 

8.  To  caress,  to  fondle. 

9.  To  delay  or  drive  slowly  one's  own  vehi- 
cle, so  as  to  dog  or  wait  for  atiother  man's 
omnibus,  &.c.,  and  thus  pick  up  its  passengers. 

" wia  summoned  fur  delaying'  his  carriagfl  .  .   , 

the  cauM  of  the  deUy  wa^  that  defeiidajit  waa  waiting 
to  nur<«oneof  tholr  omnlbusea."— J/orrti/io  Chronlctf, 
March  8,  1S68. 

nurs'-er,  *  nurs'-ser,  s.    [Eng.  nurs(e);  -«r.] 
1.  One  who  nurses  ;  a  nurse. 

*  2.  One  who  promotes,  foments,  fosters,  or 
encourages. 

"  The  moat  bloody  nurier  of  hts  harms." 

Shaketp. :  1  Ueuri/  VI.,  iv.  7. 

nurs'-er-3^,  "  nours-«r-y,  s.    [Bug. uurse  ; 
-ry.] 
"  1.  The  act  of  nursing. 

"  I  lov'd  her  niott.  and  thought  to  net  my  rast 
Ou  her  kind  nxirtfry.  Shakeip.  :  Lear,  L  1. 

*  2.  That  which  is  nursed  ;  a  nursling. 

"  A  Jollv  dame,  uo  doubt,  im  apitean  hy  the  well- 
bathing  of  the  jilump  lx»y.  her  »urterjf."~f'uHer :  A 
PUgah  tiiyht.  pt.  L.  bk.  li..  ch.  viii. 

"  3.  That  which  is  the  object  of  one's  care 
or  attention. 

*'  To  vialt  how  they  proaper'd.  hiid  and  bloom. 
Her  nurtery.  A/ilCon  :  P.  L.,  viti.  46. 

*  4.  That  which  promotes,  fosters,  educates, 
or  rears  ;  a  school. 

*'  It  well  may  serve 
A  nurii^y  io  our  gentry. " 

Shakesp. :  AU't  Well  that  EmU  Will.  I.  2. 

5.  A  place  or  room  in  a  house  set  apart  for 
young  children. 

"  Thia  horder-hliwksmith  marriiLge — oue  they  knew—. 
Rawfrom  the  »iur*<rr^^who  could  tru^^ta  childf 
Tennyson  :  Agtmer'a  FUld,  2G4. 

*  6.  A  school  or  puldio  institution  where 
children  are  taught  and  trained. 

'■  Public  nurteriat,  where  all  parenta  are  obliged  to 
eend  their  Ijifanta.'— .Smi// .-  Gullitvr't  Tntvelt. 

7.  A  place  where  trees  are  raised  from  seed 
or  otherwise,  to  be  aflerwards  transplanted  ; 
a  garden  or  place  where  flowers,  vegetables,  or 
trees  are  grown  for  sale. 

"  Some  pen.i.-iiitti.  not  f  omit  the  nicest  care, 
Of  the  tame  aoil  thuir  nursery  piuitare." 

Dryden:   Virgil:  Oeorgic li.  a&S. 

8.  A  place  or  country  which  promotes, 
fosters,  or  encoiuages  ;  a  promoter,  a  fosterer. 

"ToBoe  fitir  Padua,  nui-utry  of  arta." 

Hhaktrtp. .   Tamiwj  uf  the  Shrew,  L  1, 

9.  A  race  for  two-year-old  horses. 

"  WiuiiiUii    tlirvw    nurterie*   otT    the   n«i.'— Daily 

nursery-governess,  s.  A  governess 
for  very  yoiiut;  ciiiKiien. 

nursery-man,  ».  One  wlio  keeps  a 
nursery ;  one  who  raises  flowering  plants, 
vegetables,  or  tiees  for  sale. 

nurs'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    (NunsE,  v.] 

A.  A'  B.  A»  pr.  par.  iC  partlclp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  tending  children, 
the  sick,  or  infirm. 

nursing -bottle,  s.  A  feeding-bottle 
Ob  v.). 

nurs  ling,   *  nnroo-Ung,  *  nonrs-llng, 

•  nurs-lyngc,  «.  IHng.  mirsr  ;  dimtn.  sull. 
-/tri(/.|  One  who  or  that  wliicli  is  luuseil  ;  an 
infant;  a  nursu-child  ;  a  fondling. 

"ThIa  Rolle  which  with  gr«at  aptrlta  aboiitula, 
Ckli  hanlly  nurcc  her  nurr^hnji  nit  In  l>•^nc4•.'' 

Stirling.-  7^  Frtnca  ff»nry. 

nnrs'-tle  (tie  at  9I),  v.t.    [NornsLf;.! 

nur'  -  ture,   "  nor  -  ture,   *  nur  -  tour.  «. 

10.  i''r,  writvre  (Kr.  ii"Hrri/iirv>  =  noiirtKh- 
rnenl,  nurture,  fri'iii  J>al.  nutritum,  fern.  uing. 


of  nvtritMrus,  fiit.  part,  of  nurrw  =  to  nourish 
(q.v.);  Ital.  nutritura.] 

1.  The  act  of  nurturing,  nourishing,  or 
nursing. 

2.  That  which  nourishes ;  nounahment, 
food,  diet. 

"  Thy  nurture  boly.  a*  a<  ■  plant 
Select"  J/iUon:  Sanuon  AgoniMO.  ML 

3.  Training,  education,  rearing,  good  breed- 
ing. 

"  HtrnaineU  UaUanore,  of  mtiUa  nDrfmre.' 

Robert  dm  tfrwnnc.  p.  XIS. 

nur'-ture,  "  nour-ter,  rj.    [NtrftrtmE,  s.\ 

I.  To  feed,  to  nouiisli. 

"They  Bupjiose  uiutticr  earth  to  bo  a  fcrcKt  animal, 
and  to  have  nurtured  ui>  hur  youug  otCspriaif  with  a 
cousciou-i  it!\\<\KTtit»K."—Bentlty. 

*  2.  To  train,  to  educate,  to  di8ci]>Itne. 

"  As  a  man  noitrtrreth  hta  aotina,  enm  ao  tlie  Lord 

thj God  nourltrtlh  the.'''-I>euttrmiomium.  riiL  (U6L| 

nur'-^k,5.    [Naraka.] 

*  nil  ~san9e,  s.    [Ndisancc.] 

nus-si-er'-ite.  s.     [From  Xussifere,  France, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Win.).] 

Jlf in. :  An  impure  form  of  Pyromori4)it« 
(q.v.),  containing  in  addition  to  the  impuri- 
ties over  20  per  cent,  of  phosphate  uf  lime. 

*  niis'-tle  (tlo  as  el),  r.t.       [Nodbsi-e.i 

nut  (i),*note,  *nute,  *nntte,  j.    [a.S. 

liTiHtu ;  vn-^u.  \vitli  Duf.  nvot ;  Icel.  hjwt ;  Sw. 
liot ;  l)an.  nOd ;  Ger.  nuis  ;  GaeL  cnniA.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Xutt  lire  hard  of  digeatiou.  7«t  nomnm  wme  food 
medicinal  quaUtiea.*'— Jr(«MfJi/w>I;  Om  AUmwfiU. 

2.  Small  round  coal. 


XL  Technically: 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  A  hard  one-ceUed;  one-seed  indeliiscent 
fruit.  As  a  rule,  it  is  produced  by  the  abortion 
of  two  cells  and  two  seeds  in  a  Ihive-celled, 
tlircc-seeded  ovary.  The  hard  shell  is  the 
epicarp  liguitied.  Someltnies  it  is  nsed  in  a 
wide  enough  sense  to  im-Iude  both  a  glana 
(acorn)  and  an  achene  ;  at  others  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  (irst  or  from  both  of  these. 

t  (2)  A  tuber,  as  in  the  name  Earth-nut  (q.  v.). 

%  There  arc  many  compound  names,  as 
Bra2U-nut,  earth-nut.  &c.,  in  which  nut  is  the 
second  word.  (I'or  these  see  the  Jirst  element 
in  the  compound.) 

2.  Fire-arms  :  The  tumbler  of  a  gan-Iock. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  small  cylinder  or  other  body  with 
teetti  or  projections  corresponding  with  ttaa 
teeth  or  grooves  of  a  wheel. 

"  Clocks  .  .  .  though  the  screws  and  teath  of  tha 
wheela  and  nutt  be  never  ao  ainuotb,  yet  if  they  be  not 
olted,  will  bivnlly  u\vvt:."~/iay:  Un  th<  Cre.uion. 

(2)  A  piece  of  nu'tal  Lipped,  and  adajUed  to 
be  screwed  on  the  end  of  a  butt.  It  is  used 
for  many  purposes,  but  especially  ou  the  end 
of  a  screw-bolt,  in  order  to  keep  it  Ilrmly  in 
its  place. 

(3)  The  screwed  sleeve  which  opentbes  tha 
movable  jaw  of  a  nnmkey-wrench. 

<4)  One  of  the  rollers  or  crushijig- cylinder! 
of  a  eider-mill. 

4.  A'aij/.  ;  A  projection  on  tlie  stiauk  of  an 
anchor  to  hold  the  stock  in  place. 

5.  VfhiiUes  :  An  azlj-nut. 

If  (I)  A  nut  tn  crack :  A  problem  to  solve ;  a 
puzzle  to  explain. 

"  No  wonder  that  to  othon  the  nui  of  auch  a  chMw 
aot«r  waa  hanl  to  eraek"— Li/tUm :  Tk»  CaMimi, 
pt.  I.,  ch.  I. 

(2)  Spitrioiu-nut : 

B-t.  :  A  nut,  the  hardness  of  which  is  not 
pinduced  by  the  induration  of  tAt'  itoricarpb 
Example,  MlrablMs. 

(3)  To  he  nuts  to  :  To  please  greatly. 

"  ir<ra  nuU  allkf  (.«  lh«  chillaa  aiwl  Ui*  plantar.* 
—  7>vrw'y«n  .    TA*  fomt^itiun-  H  uI/oA.  Iritl.  Ix. 

<4)  To  /«■  nuLt  on  :  To  Imj  vej-y  fund  of. 
"  My  aunt  It  awfiil    nutt  am   Hatvua  Auniilus.**— 
BtacK     /'r/ncMi  rif  nut»,  ch    Xl 

(5)  Axle-nut :  A  nut  screwed  to  Uio  ends 
of  tlie  Mi>lnil1eH  or  nrms  of  cjirrlAt:c-axlca,  to 
hold  the  wlieels  on  the  tvjdlidtcH. 

nut-bono,  t. 

Fnrr.  :  A  Mrmnuitil  Itoiie  at  the  poetarioC 
side  of  1)10  |<ntiterii  joint. 


b6U.  h6^  ;  poat,  j6^l :  cat,  90II.  chorus,  fhln,  bon^h ;  go.  gem :  thin,  (his :  sin.  a^ :  expect,  Xenophon,  mafimt, 
-«iAn,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  -  shOn;  -(Ion.  ^lon  -  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,    slous     sbus.    -bio.    dlo,  Arc.  -  b^  d^i^ 
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nnt-bretiker,  s.  A  itopnlar  Dame  given 
to  tlie  Nutciack<.'r  and  Nuthatch. 

nttt-brown,  a.  Broun  a:,  a  nut  long  kept 
«ud  dried. 

•'  King  U&rd)cuut«.  'midHt  Danes  and  Saxons  atout. 
C&rouB'd  lu  ituf&rawi  ale."         hinj :  Un  Cooker j/. 

niit-£astenlng»  s.    A  nut-lock  (q.v.), 
nut-grass,  s.    [CypERns.j 
nut-hook,  s. 

1.  A  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  pull 
down  liougha,  that  the  nuts  ni;iy  be  gathered. 

*  2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  catchpole  or 
l)ai]iff. 

"  If  yoa  tun  the  7mt-haol:'$  hamour  on  me,"— 
Shakf^p.:  Merry  \yieft  of  \yind$ar,  1.  I. 

nut-jobber,  ».     The  Nuthatch  (q.v.). 
nut-lock,  s. 

Jlfacft.  ;  A  means  for  fastening  a  bolt-nut  in 
pl;ice,  preventing  its  breouiing  luose  by  the 
jarring  or  tremulous  motion  of  the  machinery. 
Such  are  used  upon  fish-plates  of  railways, 
npon  harvesters,  &c 

nnt-oU,  3. 

Cherru  ;  A  commercial  name  for  oil  expressed 
from  the  ground  nut.  It  is  also  aj'plied  to 
oils  obtiiined  from  many  species  of  nuts, 
strictly  so  called.  Thus,  hazel  nuts  yield  60 
perr-ent.  of  a  pale  yellow  oil,  having  a  sweetish 
taste;  walnuts  yield  50  per  cent,  of  a  greenish 
oil,  which  bccomesi  pale  yellow  by  keeping. 

nut-pecker,  s.    The  Nut-hatch  (q.v.). 

nut-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Finus  Fremontiana,  aCalifornian  pine. 
Tlie  kernels  of  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 
Indians  of  the  region. 

nut-Shell,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Tlie  bard  substance  or  shell  en- 
closing the  kernel  of  a  nut. 

2.  Fig. :  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 

%  To  be  (or  /(>)  in  a  nut-shell :  To  be  in  a 
small  compass;  to  be  easily  or  briefly  ex- 
plained or  determined. 

nut-tree,  s. 

Bn(. :  Cort/liis  AveUana  and  the  genua  Cory- 
las(q.v.).     [Hazel.] 

nut- weevil,  t. 

Entom. :  Balaninus  nn/:iila.  It  has  a  very 
long  rostrum,  and  its  whitt,-,  grub-like  larvte 
are  common  in  lilberts  and  other  nuts. 

nut- wrench,  5. 

Mack.  :  A  spanner  for  removing  or  fixing 
the  nuts  on  screws. 

nut  (2),s.     The  head.     (Slang.)     [Nuttt,  2.] 
nut,  r.i.     [Nut  (1),  «.]     To  gather  nuts. 
nu'-tant,  a.     [Lat.  nutans^  pr.  par.  of  nw(o  = 
to  nod. J 
Bot. :  Nodding  (q.v.). 

nu-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.   niitatio  =  &  nodding, 
from  nuto  =  to  nod.] 

•L  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  nodding. 
"8o  Irom  the  uidmoat  ttie  nutation  spreada." 

Po/ie :  DuHciad,  IL  409. 

n.  Technicdlly : 

1.  Astron. :  As  the  attraction  of  the  sun, 
tending  to  drag  the  equator  down  to  the 
ecliptic  wlitch  causes  the  precession  of  equi- 
noxes [Precession],  is  greatest  at  the  solstices 
and  ceases  at  the  equinoxes,  the  jirecessinn  of 
the  equinoxes  cannot  be  uniform,  but  varies 
from  time  to  time.  Similarly  the  moon  pro- 
duces a  slight  variation  in  different  parts  of 
her  monthly  revolution.  But  besides  this, 
the  moon,  which  does  not  move  in  the  eclii'tic 
but  in  an  orbit  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  has  a  movement  like  that  of  the 
precession  of  the  earth's  equinoxes,  which 
causes  the  place  of  the  interseetiim  of  her 
orbit  with  tliat  of  the  sun  to  revolve  every 
nineteen  years.  During  half  of  tliis  time  the 
moon's  path  is  little  inclined  to  the  earth's 
equator,  while  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  time  it  is  mucli  injlined.  Hence  her 
inlluence  over  the  time  of  the  earth's  equi- 
noxes is  unequal.  The  irregularities  in  the 
movement  of  the  earth's  equinoxes  i'ld  her 
axis  caused  in  the  three  ways  are  called  nu- 
tation.   {Airy :  Pop.  Astron.  (ed.  6th),  p.  187). 

2.  Bot. :  The  curvatures  of  the  stem  which 
make  growing  portions  of  plants  successively 
assume  ditt'erent  directions  without  obvious 
cause.     It  is  well  seen  in  climbing  plants. 


3.  PathoL  :  A  morbid  nodding  or  oscillation 
of  the  head. 

nut'-crd,ck-ert  s.    (Eng,  nut,  and  cracker.] 

1.  Ord.  Lung.  :  An  implement  with  jaws  for 
craikuig  liard-shell  nuts,  sthh  as  hazel  nuts, 
walnuts,  Biazil  nuts,  &.c.  The  short  arm  of  the 
lever  is  pivoted  tn  the  moving  jaw,  and  it  bas 
fulcrum  bearing  in  shackles  wliich  are  pivoted 
to  tlie  tixed  jaw  and  curved  backward  to  give 
access  to  the  jaws. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  genus  Nucifraga.  and  espec. 
N.  otryoattactes,  common  in  southern  Eujope, 
a  visitor  to  the  northern  portions  of  the  cun- 
tiufnt;  flocks  have  been  seen  in  Switzerland. 
They  feed  on  the  seeds  of  pine  and  beech,  an-l 
on  nuts,  wliii  h  tliey  tix  hi  some  i-oiiveiiieiit 
crevice,  anvl  hammer  with  the  beak  till  tlie 
kernel  is  exposed,  'i'he  plumage  is  of  different 
shades  of  brown,  studded  with  hnig  white 
spots.    Clark's  Nutcracker  is  N.  columbiaHu. 

nut'-gall,  "nut-gal,  s.  [Eng.  nvt.  and 
gad.]  All  excrescenre  of  the  oak;  spec,  of 
Qiiercus  infectoria.     [Gall,  s.\ 

nut'-hat9h,  ' nut-hake, s.  [Eng. nut,  and 
and  Mid.  P^Ing.  hake  ~  to  liack  ;  the  bird  that 
hacks  or  pecks  uuta.     {Skeat.)'] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.  :  Sitta  eiiropcm.  Tlie  upper  parts 
delicate  bluish-gray,  tbrojtt  while,  under  paits 
reddisli-bniwn,  rich  chestnut  on  Banks.  Uoiu- 
moii  in  Eiig- 


NliTHATCH. 


The  Nutlintfh  is  insectivorous, 
using  its  bill  to  prise  olf  the  bark  to  get  at  tlie 
insects  uiiderneatli. 

"The  nuthatch  iilnsters  up  the  (rnpltiR  nioutfa  of  Ita 
nest-hule,  till  only  r  UQ^teni  \tir\ie  eimuuh  for  entntiu^ 
ami  exit  l>ut  e^iay  of  defeuce,  is  left. '— A'nryc.  iSrit. 
(ed-  9tli).  iiL  222. 

2.  PL :  The  genus  Sitta,  the  aub-faniily 
Sittinte,  or  the  family  Sittid*. 

nu-the'-tea,  s.     [Ahbiev.  from  Gr.  vovQerrj-rq^ 
{noutfietetis)  =  ona  who  warns  ;  a  monitor.) 

Pal(E07it. :  A  genus  of  Lacertillaus  from  the 
freshwater  stiata  of  the  Purbeck  series. 

niit'-meg,  *nat-megge,  "  note-muge.  5. 

[Eng.  nut  (q.v.),  ami  O.  Fr.  m»f/e  =  iiiU--.k, 
from  Ijat.  m»sc»5  =  musk  :  cf.  Fr.  noix  inus- 
cade  ;  Sp.  nuez  vwscudu  :  Port,  not  muscado  ; 
Ital.  noce  moscada.] 

1.  Bot.  £  Ckimni. :  The  albumen  of  Myristica 
moschata.  It  is  of  a  s]>heniidal  form,  like  a 
small  bird"s-egg.  Externally,  it  is  niaiked 
with  reticulated  furrows  ;  internally,  it  is  a 
greyish  red  with  dark-brown  veins.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste,  and 
is  used  for  Havouring  various  articles  of  lood. 

2.  Bot.  (PL) :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Myris- 
ticacete  (q.v.). 

3.  Pharm.  :  It  is  an  aromatic  and  gentle 
stimulant  and  carminative ;  in  large  doses  it 
is  narcotic. 

nutmeg-butter. 

Cheni.  :  A  solid  oil  extracted  from  nutmegs 
by  extiression. 

nutmeg-Uver.  ?. 

Fadwl. :  An  appe^irance  presented  by  the 
liver  when  fatty  d-geiieration  of  its  structure 
has  taken  place  to  a  great  extent  It  looks 
reticulated  with  reddish -brown  i>atche.s  corre- 
sponding to  the  hepatic  veins,  and  around 
them  light-yellow  rings. 

nutmeg-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  transparent,  nearly  colourless  oil, 
obtained  from  nutmegs  by  distillation  with 
water.  It  has  the  odour  of  nutmegs,  an 
aromatic  burning  taste,  sp.  gr.  0*948,  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol. 


nutmeg-tree,  3. 

Bot. :  Myristic/i  moschata,  o^inalis,/ragmnM, 
or  aromntica.  It  is  a  tree  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height,  with  oblong,  aromatic 
leaves,  and  fniita  like  a  peach,  the  ttealiy  part 
of  wiiicb,  when  ripe,  separates  into  two 
halves,  exposing  tlje  aril,  called  "mace,"*  and 
the  kernel,  named  '*  nntnieg  "  (q.v.).  It  is  a 
native  of  Baiida  and  the  other  Molucca 
Islands,  but  is  cultivated  in  Somati-a,  Java, 
Cayenne,  and  the  West  Iiitlies.  The  fruits  are 
generally  gathered  Im  July  and  August,  in 
December,  and  in  April.     tN'i/TMEO.) 

nutmeg-wood,  s. 

B't. :  A  popular  name  for  the  wood  of  the 
Palmyia  palm. 

nut'-megged,  nilt'-meged,  a.  [Eng.  nut- 
meg ;  -ed.\  Seasoned  or  flavoured  with 
nutmeg. 

"  Old  Oct4>ber,  ntttmrg'd  nice, 

^eiid  UBiiLinknrd   Hint  a  slice. " 
Warton:  Oxford  Neittirutn'i  I'rriM.  1770. 

•  nuf-meg-g^^.  a.     [Eng.  nntvug  ;  -y.)     Hav- 

ing  the  appeaiame,  cliarai-ter,  or  qualities  of 
a  nutmeg  ;  resembling  a  nutmeg. 

nu-tri-a,  neu'-tri-^,  s.  [Spanish  nutria  = 
an  otter.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Myopotamus  coypns. 

"  At  Bueinjs  Ayres  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
In  the  akiiia  of  the  Coypua.  tlieie  culled  niitriat  or 
otlvT.—Eng.  Vt/chj}/.  \y,tt.  I/itt.i.  Ill  190. 

2.  Comm. :  The  skin  of  the  Coypu,  formerly 
much  used,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  in  hat 
making. 

'nu-tri-ca'-tlon,  s.  (lAt  nutricatin,  from 
yiutriixitns,  pa.  par.  of  nntrico  ^  to  nourish 
n»rria:(geuit.  nntricls)  =  a  nui-se.]  The  act  oi 
manner  of  feeding  or  being  fed. 

"The  tongue  of  tlils  anlirtHt  in  a  second  argument  to 
overthrow  tl>i4  airy  niitricatiQn."~Bro*one :  Vulynf 
Erroura.  bk.  lil.,ch.  xxi. 

•  nu  -tri-ent,  n.  k  s.     [Lat.  nutriens,  pr.  pai 

of  nntrio'=  to  nouiish.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Nourishing,  nutritious,  na 
tritive. 

2.  Anat. :  Conveying  nourishment  to.  Used 
of  vaiiiius  arteries,  as  that  of  the  femur,  that 
of  the  humerus,  &c. 

B.  As  subst.  .'  A  substance  which  nourishes  ; 
a  nutritious  substance. 

nu'-tri-ment,  s.      [Lat.    nutrimentum,  ftoia 

nutrio  ~  to  nouiish.] 

1.  LU.  :  Tliat  wliich  feeds  or  nourishes ; 
that  which  affords  ntuirishiiient  or  promoios 
the  growth  of  bodies  ;  aluuent,  nourishment, 
food. 

"The  stomach  returns  what  It  hu  received.  In 
atreii^b  and  nutritnent."— South:  Str.noixt.  voL  v. 
ser.  to. 

•  2.  Fig. :  That  which  promotes  growth  oi 
development. 

"  And  is  not  virtue  \n  mankind 
The  nutritm^ixt  thut  feedi  Hie  mindt" 

Awi/t :  .Uuceltanlst. 

nn-tri-men'-tal.  a.  [Entj.  nutriment ;  -aL\ 
Atlording  nutriment  or  nourishment ;  nourbh- 
ing,  nutritious,  nntiitive. 

"The  8toTi].'M.-li,  urg'd  beyond  its  active  tone. 
Hardly  to  nutrimgntil  chyle  subduea 
The  softest  fu.Ki."' 

Armstrong  :  Art  o/  Preterving  ffeaHh,  IL 

•  nu-trf'-tlal,  *  nu-tri'-tiall  (tl  as  sh).  a. 

[l^t.  nutriiiiis=  nutritious  (q.v. ).J    Nouiish- 
ing.  imtritious,  nutritive. 

••  Diana  .  .  .  had  niitriHalt  rights 
With  her  borue-hrother,  tlie  far-shootiiig  suon." 
t'hainruin :  U<imer ;  Hymn  to  Dlatut 

nu-tri'-tlon,  s.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  nutritio, 
from  nutritius  =  nutritious  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  nourishing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  n<iurished. 

3.  That  which  mmrishes;  aliment,  nutri- 
tion, niiurishment. 

•'  FixM  U'^eapliint  on  hh  i»ec«llar  stK>t. 
Tu  drat*  tiutrition.  i>roi>at(Hte,  aud  mt." 

Fotje:  Eua^  on  Man,  IL  M. 

XL  Physiology : 

1.  Animal:  The  function  exercised  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  body.  The 
blnod  in  the  c;ii>iUaries  is  the  source  from 
which  all  the  tissues  derive  their  nutrition, 
the  materials  fnr  it  being  jirepared  iu  the 
blood  ;  then,  each  individual  j)Mrt  by  a  pi-ocess 
of  cell-growth  carries  on  the  work. 

'•  How  the  aliment  ia  so  I'repared  ti<T nutrition,  or  by 
what  mechrtiiisui  It  is  so  regularly  dlatrlbut^U.'  - 
atunrUU :  tyceptit  Scienlifica. 


I&te.  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p5t. 
or,  wore.  w^U,  work,  who,  son :  miite,  cub,  ciire,  onite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  &vrlan.    99,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


nutritioufl— nyoticejus 
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2.  Vegetable :  It  crvnsist-s  of  seven  processes  : 
absorption,  circulation,  rfspiralion,  li-jnspi- 
ration,  excretion,  assimilatiou,  ami  growth. 
The  nutrient  8Ul«tancea— some  of  them  es- 
sential and  all  of  ti.eiu  useful— are  carl)on, 
oxygen,  uitrogen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  iron. 
calcium,  )iotjtssiutn,  magnesium,  phuapliMrus, 
80<iinni,  and  i^Iilorine.  The  orguua  of  nutri- 
tion are  the  root,  uteni,  and  leaf. 

BU-trl-tlotLB,  a.  [Lot.  nutritiug,  nutricius, 
iruiTi  niiirtj(«enit,  niitricis)=R  nurse  ;  nutrw 
~  Ui  nourish.]  Having  the  quality  or  power  of 
nourishing  ;  containing  or  furnishing  nourish- 
ment or  aliment ;  capable  of  promoting  tliL- 
(growth  or  repairing  the  waste  of  organic 
budie!< ;  nourisliiiig,  nutritive. 

na-tri'-tlons~l$^.  adv.  [Eng.  nutritious;  -iy.J 
In  a  uuuitiuua  manner  ;  nourishingly. 

na-tri'-ttoaS'iicss,  s.  [Eng.  nutritiotis: 
•nets,]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  nutritious. 

nU'-trX-tive,  a.  [Fr.  nutrUi/.  from  Lat  nu- 
trilus,  pa.  p;ir.  of  nu(rio  =  to  uourish  ;  iSp.  Ai 
Port,  nutrtlivo.) 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  nourish* 
log ;  nutritious. 

"The  huldfii  fiu/Wriw  power  of  the  divine  beii»- 
4icU^^^l.'~t>oul^:  .S«rmoiu.  vol.  it,  »er.  i 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  nutrition  ;  con- 
ceiiiud  in  nutrition. 

nu'-tli-tivo-ly,  arfp.  [Eng.  nvtntive;  -ly.] 
In  a  uutrilive  manner  ;  nutritiously,  nourish- 
ingly. 

aa'-tr)r-t](ve-&e8S,  ».  [Eng.  nutritive:  -ness.] 
The  <iii:uily  or  state  of  being  nutritive;  nutn- 
tiouhuess. 

nn'-trl-tnre,  s.  [Lat.  nutritvra,  fern,  sing,  of 
nutrUiirus,  fut.  part,  of  tiutrio  ■=.  to  nourish.] 
TJio  power  or  quality  of  nourishing;  nutri- 
tion.   [Nurture,  5.] 

alit-tal-lite.  «.  [Named  after  T.  NuttaU ; 
suir.  -'iU  (iUiii.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Scapolite  (q.v.),  oc- 
curring iu  crybtals  in  crystalline  calcitu  at 
Bolton,  in  RIiui'^tulumuItH.  Color,  white  to 
wnoky-browii ;  varii'w  much  in  cunip<«ition, 
being  frequently  much  altered.  Dana  in- 
cluded it  in  his  spegies  werncrite  of  the 
tScaiiulite  group, 

niif-ter»  «.    [Eng.   nut,   v.;    -er.)    One  who 

nuts;  a  nut-gut herer. 

mat'  ty.  a. 

1.  Having  the  flavor  or  character  of  nuts. 

2.  Crack-brained.     (Staug.)     [Nut  (2),  «.] 
nfis;  •.    [Lat.  =  a  uat.) 

Bot.,  I'hurm.,  dtc  :  A  nut  (q.v.). 

nnz-baccata,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  nut  eiiclr>sed  in  a  pulpy  covering 
fonned  by  some  external  orgun.  Example, 
the  Yew. 

nnx-vomloa,  s. 

Fhamu  :  'I'ho  mv^iH  of  Strychnoa  Ntuc  vomica. 
[Strvlhnos.]  They  contjiin  two  alkaloids, 
stryclinia  nud  biucia,  with  a  peculiar  acid. 
Nux  vomica  ha.s  been  used  in  dyspepsia,  in 
some  kinds  of  paralysis,  in  debility  after  rheu- 
matic fi-ver,  Ac.  In  overdoses  the  atryi-hnia 
which  It  contains  produces  tetanus.  [tiTKycu- 

NIA.] 

ailyt'-Bl-a,  ».  [Name<l  by  Robert  Brown, 
after  Peter  Nuyts,  a  iJutch  navi^'utor.] 

Itot,  .*  A  genu.'*  of  I^iranthaceie,  but  not, 
like  the  rest,  a  pariisite.  Nuytsia  fioriburuta 
is  the  Fiie-tree  of  Austnilia. 

nfix'-zer,  t  nfiz-zer-a'-na,  .*.  [Hind,  nmur, 

niiiar  =  a  present,  an  tittering ;  Malirattu 
nujur,  nnjar  —  it  sight,  a  present,  an  Inter- 
view.] In  the  East  Indies,  a  present  or  oiler 
made  to  a  superior. 

•  n&z^  zle(I),  i'.(.  &  L    [NouRHLB(l).] 

A.  Tmiis. :  To  nurse,  to  foster. 

B.  Intram.  :  To  nestle  ;  to  cling  closely  or 
fondly. 

•  n&x'-zle  (2).  v.t.  A  i.     (Eng.  no«;  frequent 

Muir.  -u.\ 

A.  Transit  ire  : 

L  To  put  a  ring  in  the  nose  of,  as  a  hog. 

2,  To  root  up  with  the  none. 


B«  Intransitive: 

1.  To  burrow  or  root  with  the  nose,  as  a 
hog  ;  to  rub  closely  against  auytmng  with 
the  nose, 

2.  To  go  with  the  nose  near  or  towards  the 
ground. 

"  Sutttirtg  like  ad  ev\  lu  the  mud. "— a rAutAnot. 

3.  Tu  loiter,  to  idle, 

ny'-^ya.  s.    [Sausc,  from  ni  =  into,  and  ayu 

=  gui'ig.J 

Philos. :  One  of  the  six  schools  of  Brah manic 
philuc>o{i|iy,  and  legarded  as  eimnenily  uitlio- 
dox.  It  wa.-*  founded  by  Gutama,  who  iniut 
not  be  cuiilouuded  witn  the  Gutama  or  Gau- 
tama neuemlly  looked  on  as  tlie  fuunder  ot 
Booddiiimn,  though  tiie  tenets  of  Iwith  wen- 
much  akin.  1  he  Nyaya  philosophy  begiii.'^ 
with  the  assertion  that  supreme  felicity  is 
derivable  from  line  knowhdge.  Ignorance, 
by  producing  faults  and  ut-tivity,  became  tlie 
cau.se  of  birth.  The  worhi  is  a  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain  ;  but  it  must 
Ije  reiiounceu,  ellort  ami  aeiivity  ahandoned, 
and  Ilie  soul  separated  Ironi  body  and  mind. 
The  world  is  held  to  be  in  a  stjite  of  suller- 
ing,  the  doctrtue  of  the  tiausmigiation  of 
souU  accepted,  and  men  aie  uiged  to  look 
forward  to  Ilnal  eiiiaUL-ipation  from  pain, 
birlh,  aetivity.  fault,  and  false  notions,  in 
which  ca^ie  they  shall  attain  supreme  felicity. 
{lianerjea:  Diaiogites  on  tlie  Hindu  fkilosoi'hy.) 

nyet-,  njrc-tl-,  pre/.  (Gr.  vv^  (nux),  geuit. 
vvKToi  (auktos)=  night,]     Nocturnal. 

nyo-ta  -gin-a'-^e-eo,     nyc-ta-|p[n'-e-SB. 

s.  pi.     [Mod.  I^tt.  nyriago,  gLniL.'nytut^in^tsj; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suil.  -aceiE,  -tie.] 

Bot. :  NyctJigos,  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Chenopodales.  it  consists 
of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  genendly  arlieu- 
lated,  with  tumid  nodes.  Leaves,  generally 
opposite,  unequal ;  rtuwers  axillary  or  tei- 
minal,  with  a  comniun  or  proper  involucre, 
often  coloured  ;  calyx,  tubular  with  an  entire 
or  toothed  hmb ;  stuuens  delinite ;  ovary 
superior,  one-celled,  with  one  erect  seed ; 
8t>te  one,  stigma  oue  ;  fruit  a  thin  utricle, 
surrounded  by  the  enlai^ed  persistent  biise  of 
the  calyx.  Found  chielly  wilhin  the  tropics. 
Known  genera,  fourteen  ;  species,  about  100. 

n^c-ta'-go,  s.  (Gr.  r-vf  (nux),  genit.  wkto^ 
(nuktu.s)  —  night;  Fr.  nyctage.] 

Botany : 

"  1,  Sing. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Nycia;,'inaue£e.  It  is  now  made  a  synonym  of 
MiraLiilis  (q.v.). 

2.  1*1.:  Tlie  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Nyeiagmaccie. 

nyo'-to-la,  s.  [Gr.  yvKTa\6i  (nuctalos)  =  noc- 
tuntul.J 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Bubonidse,  sub-family 
Syrniina',  with  four  sjwcies,  from  the  Norili 
Temperate  zone.  Isyclala  Ttiigmahni  (Teiig- 
malm's  Owl)  is  leinuikable  Irom  the  fact  that 
the  ear-upeniugs  are  of  ditferent  sliape  in  the 
skull  Useir. 

ni^O-ta-lo'-pi-a,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr,  wKra- 
Atttnia  (nuktatoj'ni),  from  yvKjdAunf/  (nnktuiuj'fi) 
—  able  to  see  by  night  only  :  ruf  =  night,  and 
Ctfp  (ops)  =  the  eye.] 

J'athol. :  Night-blindness.  Etymologicjilly, 
this  should  mean  that  one  sees  comparatively 
well  at  night  but  i  atily  during  the  day,  and  he- 
nieialopia,  that  he  sees  well  by  day  liut  badly 
by  niglit.  The  two  have,  however,  become 
ho|>elesbiy  confused,  and  the  preponderance  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  einploytiig  them  witli 
a  nu!Jiiiiiig  opjHisite  to  their  etymological  one. 
Hippocrates  used  the  word  correctly ;  tliM 
erroneous  meaning  began  with  Galen.  Hoih 
are  forms  of  i>arlial  amaurosis,  produced  per- 
haps by  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  retina. 
They  suntetiinea  arise  iu  couiieetiou  with 
scurvy. 

t  nj^O'-ta-ldpS,  S.      (NVCTALOPIA.I 

J'lithal. :  Oiu'  ulleeted  with  nyctalopia  (q.v.). 

n^O'   t^  16   pj^,   ».      INVCTALOPIA.J 

nyc  tAn    they,    «.      [Prof,    nyct-,    and    Gr. 

at-tfoi  {iDiilioH)  -  Ilowor.J 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Jnsmlnnccfl;.  Nycianthe^ 
Arbor  trijitis  is  wild  in  Ceiitnil  India,  Bengal, 
and  Burmah,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  iu 
the  Ka.st.  h  hiis  very  fragrant,  ontngo- 
colonrrd  (lowers,  whii'li  como  out  In  the  night 


and  fall  U'fnjv  morning.  They  are  colleetad 
by  the  natives  and  strung  as  neck  lares  or 
entwined  in  women's  hair.  They  yield  ft 
purple  ilye  and  contain  an  essential  oil.  Tho 
tulw  of  the  corolla  lumishes  a  yellow  dy^ 
be;iutiful  but  Ueeting.  The  leav<:s  are  used 
for  {Ndishing  wood,  and  aie  given  in  fever  aod 
rheuiiiatiam. 

njro'-te-a,  s.  [Gr.  in;KTiof(nuMuu)=nIghtl7. 
u  singularly  iuappru]>riaLO  uiUiie,  since  Uie 
bii-d  is  not  unctuinal.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Bu1>onida3,  sub-family 
Bul>oniim-,  with  one  species,  Nyci^a  scandiuoa, 
the  biiowy  Owl  (q.v.),  ranging  from  duulh 
Carolina  to  OrcenUud  and  Nurlhern  Europe. 

lljrc-ter~«u'-tcy,  a.  [Gr.  lo^ierfpevrTJ?  (nuh- 
fetcfcd)  =  one  wno  hunts  or  tlshes  by  night; 
wKTepevtu  {ituktereuo)  =  to  hunt  or  Hsu  by 

night.] 

Zool. :  Racoon-dng;  an  aberrant  genua  of 
Canidte,  with  a  amgle  species,  NycterenteM 
procyonoides,  from  Noi  th  Cliina,  Jai>an,  and  the 
Amoor  xalley.  Long  dark-brown  fur ;  ears 
short  and  rounded  ;  back  arched  like  tliat  of 
a  we.isel ;  legs  short  and  slender;  dentilion 
normal.  Length  about  thirty  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  is  lour. 

nyC-ter-ib-i-a,  s.     [Gr.  yvKrtpis(nuKUris)  = 

a  bat,  and  /Uiou  (Oioo)  =  to  live.] 

Entum.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Nycteiibiidee.  {H'ettwuoU :  Class,  o/  Jnnxtit 
ii.  6ft4.) 

nyc-ter-i-bi  -i-d», «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  nycter- 
ibHa) ;  Lat.  fem.  I'l.  aiij.  sutf.  -id^x.] 

Enti^m. :  Batliee;  a  family  of  Pnplpara, 
parasitic  on  l»ats.  They  ai-e  wingless,  but 
have  a  i^air  of  halteres  on  the  dol^al  suitace 
between  the  aiticulatious  of  ti*e  pusteaur 
limbs. 

n^c-ter'-i-dse,  s.  pi,  [Mu<l.  Lat.,  &,c.  nyo- 
ur^is):  Lat.  tem.  pi.  adj.  suit",  -uiw.] 

Z"oi.  :  A  family  beluiiging  to  VesiHU'tilionine 
alttaiici-  of  Microehiiiq>tera,  from  tue  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  Eai-s  enormously 
developi-d,  niembi-anous,  and  united,  trugus 
greatly  developed ;  ihe  middle  linger  lias  two 
phalanges.  It  conia'us  two  genera,  Mega- 
derma  and  Nycteris  (q.v.). 

nyc-ter-is,  s.     [Gr.  vvKTtpi^  (fiukteris)=.M 

Liat,  a  night-bird.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Kyc- 
terida;.  Dobsun  enumerates  seven  species  : 
^ycteri4  hi^i'ida  (var.  a  N.  villOMt).  N.  grandis, 
N.  u'thiopica,  N.  vmcrutis,  N.  atjotjtw,  N.  the- 
baica  (the  Desert  Bat),  and  A',  jm-anica  (the 
Javanese  Desert  Bat).  The  latter  is  the  only 
species  found  out  of  Africa. 

•  nj^ct -hem'-er-dn,  5.    [Or.  mj^  (nux),  genft 

I'VKJoi  {nHktiJs)=  in^Ut  and  ri^Atpa  (lumrraj^ 
day.]  The  whole  natuiul  day,  or  uuy  and 
nigiit,  consisting  of  twenty-four  hours. 

n^O'-tlb-i-ils,  ».     [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Or.  fiCo^ 

(biosi  =  life.] 

Ornith. :  An  American  genus  of  Caprl- 
mulgidie,  sub-family  Poilargime.  Tho  t^irei 
are  very  short  and  feathered,  and  theiv  is  a 
strong  tooth  on  the  margin  of  tlie  upi-cr 
nuindible.  ticlater  admits  six  species,  (t'roc. 
Zool.  ^t>c.,  IStio,  pji.  Ijr-lyu,  686.) 

nj^O-ti-fO-blHlce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nyctt- 
ceh{m);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idct.] 

Zool.  :  In  some  classillcations  a  family  of 
LeiiMin)idea,  co-extensive  with  Dr.  Mivarl'a 
sub-fainily  Nycticebiiiu;  (qv.). 

nj^o-ti'fd-bi'-nn,  «.  ?>'.  [Mod.  Lat.  nyett- 
ceij(u9);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  lulj.  sutf.    inar.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  l.«inuridA>  (q.v.).  It 
contains  two  Afrie«ii  genera  (Perodiclicus  and 
Aretotebus),  and  two  from  Asia  (Luria  and 
Nycticobus). 

nj;^0-tI-96 -btts,  s.     [Pref.    nycti-,    and   Or. 

Kijfivi  {L-biix)  '-  an  ape.) 

ZiMl.  .  slow  Lous  {S'}Kticebu*  tardigradus), 
ranging  from  Hindoslan  t<'  'Jhina,  and  fioni 
lluriiiidi  t4i  the  gn-ai  iKianils.  The  \'w\y  and 
llinl>s  aie  slioit ;  tiejid  globular;  Index  llngci 
short,  with  a  nail.     Th<'  animal  is  tjiitless. 

nJ^O  tl-od-Jiis,  «.     [Prof,  nycti-:  second  oio< 

nientiloubtful.) 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Mlcroohlmptora,  fiimlly 


f&to.  fftt.  fore,  amidst,  what.  f&U.  fothor ;  we,  w£t,  hore,  oampl.  hor.  tliore ;  pino.  pit.  aire,  sir.  nutrino :  go.  pdt, 
or,  wbro.  vriflX,  work,  wh6,  n6n ;  mute,  oflb.  oiiro,  i^lto,  our,  rdlc,  ftUl ;  try,  Sj^rion.    CD.  oo  =  6 :  oy  —  a  ;  qu  ~  kw. 
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Vespertiliouidse.  There  is  but  one  species, 
Nycticejus  crt}iuscularis,  ranging  from  New 
York  to  the  Rncky  Muuntaius,  simthwards  tv 
New  Orleans  and  to  the  West  indiuu  Islands. 

a^c-tic'-or-ax,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  wKTiK6pa$ 
{niil.tikorax)  ~  the  uij,'ht-ravcn  (?) :  Pref.  nycli-, 
and  Gr.  K6pa$  (korax)  =  a  r.tveii.J 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Hcrudiones,  family 
Ardeidae.  Bill  very  strong,  compressed,  rather 
longer  than  the  head  ;  nostrils  basal,  lores 
and  orbits  naked  ;  legs  slender,  three  toes  be- 
fore and  one  behind ;  claws  short,  falcatt^d. 
Nine  species  are  known,  cosraopitlitau.  Nyc- 
ticorax europceus  is  tlie  Common  Night  Heron. 
(Ardea  nycticorax,  Linn.)    [Night-heron.] 

nyc-ti-les'-tej,  ».  [Pref.  nycH-^  and  Gr. 
ATjo-njs  (testes)  —  a  robber,  ] 

Pal(eont. :  A  genus  of  Insectivorous  Bat^, 
from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Noith  America. 

nyc-t5fn'-0-inus,  $.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Or. 
vofioi  {rwnws)  —  au  abode  allotted  to  any  one.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Bats,  sub-family  Mulos- 
einae,  group  Molossi  (q.v.).  Twenty  -  one 
8i>ecies  are  known,  from  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  of  botli  hemispheres.  The 
lips  are  more  expansible  than  in  Molossiis. 
Nyct I nomus  ceston it  is  the  sole  European  spe- 
cies, and  has  been  taken  as  far  north  as 
Switzerland.  N.  johoTe)isis,  from  the  Malay 
peninsula,  is  remarkable  from  the  extia- 
ordinary  form  of  its  ears.  N.  brasiliensis  (the 
Pale-cliestnut  Mastiff  Bat)  rs  very  common  in 
tropical  America. 

iijc-ti-pith-e-9i'-n0e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
nyctipithec^us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suti".  -ina\] 
Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cebidae,  with  three 
genera;  Nyctipitht-i-us  (typical),  Chrysothrix 
(the  Saimiris),  and  Lallithrix.  They  aie  small, 
elegant  monkeys,  with  long,  hairy,  non-pre- 
hensile tails. 

n^c-ti-pi-the'-CUS.  s.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr. 
ni.6i)Ko<;  (j>itheko:-)=  an  ape.] 

Zool.  :  Douroucouli,  Nij^ht-monkey,  Owl- 
monkey  ;  a  genus  of  Plutyrhine  Monkeys, 
with  five  species,  ranging  from  Nicaragua  to 
the  Amazon  ajid  eastern  Peru.  They  have 
large  eyes,  are  noct  urual,  and  some  what 
lemuriue  in  appearance. 

nyc-ti-sa-u-ra,  &.    [Nyctisaurus.] 

nyc-ti-sau'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr. 
aavfio-i  {saiiToa)  =■  a  lizard.] 

I'alcEont. :  A  gigantic  genus  of  Pterosauria 
(the  Ornithosauria  of  Seeley),  from  the  Chalk 
of  North  America.  Marsh  refeis  this  genns 
and  Pteranodon  to  a  distinct  Bection.    [Pteb- 

ANODONTIA.J 

nyc-ti-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  nycti-.  and  Gr. 
t^Tipioy  {thcrion),  dimin.  from  ^ijp  (thcr)  =  a 
be;ist,  au  animal.] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Insectivorous  Bats, 
from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America. 

nS?C-ti-tr6p'-ic,   a.     [Gr.    vv$    (nux),   genit. 
t  L'fCTos   {nuktoi)  =  niglit,  an<l  rpoiros  (tropos), 
or  TpoiTi}  (trope)  =  a  turn,  a  turning.] 
£ot,  :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"Nyctitropisiu  aud  nyctitrnpic,  i.e.,  ntght-tumfng, 
may  be  auplied  botli  to  leaves  aud  fluwers,  tuiil  u  Ul  be 
occ&siutinl ly  used  by  ub,  but  it  would  be  best  to  cod- 
fiuu  the  term  to  leaves."— i^urvifi:  JIuvBirwrn  of 
Plants,  p.  261. 

n^c-tit-ro'-pifm,  s.    [Ntctitropic] 

Hot. :  The  sleep  of  plants,  the  folding  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  closing;  of  the  flowers  at  night ; 
used  specially  of  the  former.  It  la  well  seen 
in  the  ciimpouud  leaves  of  the  Mimosese  and 
the  Caesaljtinieap. 

"We  may  conclude  that  ni/rtitropttm,  nr  the  sleep 
of  leaves  find  cotyledons  is  merely  a  moditiciition  of 
their  oidmary  circumnutAtiug  movement,  regulated 
ill  its  peiiod  aud  amplitude  by  the  alteruatiuus  uf 
light  aud  darkness. "—/Jattfftn ;  JUovemeiit  of  Plants, 
p.  412. 

nyc'-to-phile,  s.  [Nvctophilus.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  genus  Nyctophilus  (q.v.). 

nyc-toph'-i-liis,  s.  [Pref.  nycti-,  and  Gr. 
<>tAo5  {phitos)  =  loving  ;  ^(Aeu>  (})hikd)  —  to 
love.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionine  Rita  from 
the  Australian  region,  allied  to  Plecotus(q.v.). 
The  nasal  appendages  are  very  simple.  NyctO' 
pkUus  Geoffroyi  (Geolfroy's  Nyctophile),  the 
sole  species,  a  small  bat,  brown  above  and 
brownish- white  beneath,  is  common  in  Western 


Austialia.    It  is  the  Nyctophilus  linwriaisls  of 

L>nbt,on. 

•nye,  s.    [See  def]    A  contract,  of  nWe  (q.v.). 

*  nye*  a.  &  adv.     [Nicu,  a.] 

*  nye,  v.i.     [Nigh,  v.] 

ayl'-ghau.    nyl'-gau,    neel'-gliaii,    s. 

[Pers.  —  lilue  ox.] 

Zool. :  Portax  picta,  the  largest  of  the  few 
true  Antelopes  found  in  India,  where  it  is 
confined  to  the  central  parts.  It  fre- 
quents forests  and  low  jungles,  asso- 
ciating in  small  herds.  The  male, 
which  has  short,  strai;;ht, 
erect  horns  pointing  sli-htly 
forward,  stands  about  four 
feet  high  at  the  shoulders, 
short  stiff  mane,  tuft,  of  hair  on 
chest  and  throat.  Colour,  dark 
iron-gray  or  slate,  darker  on  head 
and  legs.  The  female  is  alxiut  one- 
third  smaller  than  the  male,  aud, 
like  her  young,  is  fawn-coloured. 
The  tongue  is  prehensile.  Its  skin 
makes  excellent  leather;  but  its 
flesh,  from  religious  scruples,  is  not  eaten. 
The  first  specimens  were  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Clive  in  1767. 

*  nym,  v.t.    [Nim.] 

nymph.   "  nlmphe.  ».      [Fr.   nympht,  from 
Lat.    nympha  —  (1)  a  nymph,  ('.;)  a  pupa  or 
chrysalis,  from  Gr.  loi/i^ij  (numpliA)  =■  a  bride.] 
L  Ordinary  Lv^iguage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  young  and  handsome  woman  ;  a  maiden, 
a  damsel. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Class.  MythoL  :  One  of  certain  female 
deities  with  which  the  im^iuation  of  tlie 
Greeks  peopled  all  the  regions  of  earth  and 
water,  aud  divided  them  into  various  orders, 
according  to  the  place  of  tlieir  abode. 

*'  Ye  nymp?ia  and  nayades  with  ^'uldeu  heare." 
apeiiser :  Cpon  lite  Death  of  Sir  P.  Hydney. 

2.  Entonnology : 

(1)  Gen.  :  A  pupa,  or  chrysalis.  The  third 
stage  of  ac  insect's  existence,  the  first  bein;^ 
the  egg,  the  second  the  larva,  and  the  fourth 
the  imago,  or  perfect  state. 

(2)  Spec.  :  The  third  stjige,  when  the  insect 
entering  it  does  nut  cease  to  be  active. 

nym'-pha  (pi.  nj^'-phse),  s.  [Lat  =  a 
iiymph.]* 

1.  Entom. :  The  same  as  Nymph,  II.  2. 

2.  Anat.  (PI):  Two  small  folds  at  the  sides 
of  the  vagina,  called  also  the  UtOia  7niiiora. 

nj?'in-pha9'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  wfi^ala 
(numphaia),  1cm.  of  i-u/i^aio?  (numphaios)  =: 
sacred  to  the  Nymphs.  Ho  called  because 
dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Nymphs.) 

1.  Bot.  :  White  Water-lily  ;  agenus  of  N>-m- 
phieacea,  family  or  tribe  Nupharids.  Sepals 
four ;  petals  expanded,  white,  blue,  or  red,  in 
many  series,  the  inner  ones  passing  into 
stamens,  adnate  to  the  disk  ;  ovary  many- 
celled,  with  the  styles  radiating  on  the  top ; 
fruit  a  berry  with  the  numerous  seeds  buried 
in  the  pulp.  Known  species  about  twenty, 
from  various  regions.  One,  Nymphcea  alba, 
the  Great  White  Water-lily,  is  European.  It 
has  orbicular,  entire  floatinj;  leaves,  and  larpe 
white  flowers,  which  are  beautiful  and  very 
fragrant.  It  is  frequent  in  lakcsand  still  waters. 
The  Sweet-scented  Water-lily  of  the  United 
States  {N.  odorata)  bears  a  large  white  flower 
of  great  beauty  and  exquisite  perfume.  N.  lotus, 
the  Water-lily  of  the  Nile,  is  common  in  India, 
and  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  It  is  used  as 
an  astringent  in  diarrhcea,  cholera,  and  dis- 
eases of  tiie  liver,  the  root  as  a  demulcent  in 
piles,  and  the  seeds  as  a  cooling  medicine  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  aud  as  an  antidote  for 
poisons.  The  roots  are  made  into  curries  ;  the 
seeds  also  are  eaten,  as  are  those  of  N.  st*:Uaia 
another  Indian  species,  in  times  uf  scarcity. 

15.  Palmobot.  :  Heer  recognises  several 
species  as  fussil ;  one,  Nympkrea  Doris,  in  th« 
Oligocene  at  Bovey  Tracey.  (Quar.  Jour. 
Geol.  i>oc.,  xviij.  374.) 

nyni-pll»-a'-5e-ie,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nymphce(d)  ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sull".  -acea'-.] 

Bat. :  Tlie  typical  order  of  the  alliance  Nym- 
phales  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  water  plants  \\ith 
a  prostrate  trunk,  great  peltate  or  cordate 


fleshy  leaves,  and  large,  showy,  often  sweet- 
scented  flowers  ;  stqials  fuur,  five,  or  six; 
petals  many,  the  inner  often  passing  into 
stamens;  stamens  numerous,  inserted  above 
the  petals  into  the  disk ;  ovary  many-celled, 
many-seeded,  with  radiating  stigmas  alternate 
with  the  dissepiments  ;  fruit  many-seedeii, 
indehiscent.  Found  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, also  in  South  America,  at  the  Cape, 
&c.  Tribes  or  families  two,  Euryalidas  and 
Nuphariase  (q.v.).  Known  genera  five,  species 
aixty.    (Lindiey,  &c.) 

nym'-phal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  nymph(d)  =  £ 
nympii ;  'Eiig.  adj.  sulT.  -al.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
nymphs ;  nymphean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  short  poem  relating  to 
nymphs  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Dray- 
ton's Miiscs  Elysium. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Nymphales. 
(Lindiey  :  Veg.  Kingd.  (ed.  yrd),  p.  407.) 

nym-plia'-le^  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  nymphalis 
=  of  or  belonging  to  a  fountain  ;  by  botanists 
derived  from  nymphosa  (q.v.).] 

Pot.:  An  alliance  of  IIyi)ogynous  Exogens, 
containing  the  three  onleis,  Nymi>hieacea;,  Ca- 
bombacete,and  Nelumbiace8e(q.v.).   (Lindiey.) 

nym-phal'i-dsa,  s.  pL  [Lat.  nymphal(ib); 
fem.  pi,  adj.  sutt'.  -ida.] 

Entom. :  Brush-footol  Butterflies  ;  a  family 
of  Butterflies  having  only  the  two  last  pairs 
of  legs  fitted  for  ^^'alking,  the  first  i^aii  being 
short,  destitute  of  claws,  and  rudimentary. 
The  caterpillar  is  more  or  less  spinous,  or 
hairy,  or  with  horns,  or  with  a  forked  tail, 
some  foreign  species  have  also  stinging 
hairs.  The  pu[^,  whether  angulated  or 
smooth,  is  often  of  richly-metallic  colour.  It 
is  suspended  with  the  head  downwards,  and 
has  no  silken  belt  aromid  the  body.  The 
family  is  divided  into  eight  sub-families — 
Danain*,  Satynnae,  Elyiuniinse,  Morphinae, 
Brassoliuse,  Acniinie,  HeliconiniP,  and  Nym- 
plialinae.  Twenty-nine  species  are  found  in 
Britain,  including  the  Purple  Emperor,  the 
Red  Admiral,  the  Toi-toise-shell,  aud  the  Fri- 
tillary  Butterflies. 

n^m-pha-U'-nsa,  s.  ;>i.  [Lat.  nymphal^is) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Nym- 
plialidae.  The  discoidal  cell  is  open  or  im- 
perfectly closed,  either  in  both  wings  or  in 
the  hinder  pair.  About  130  genera  are  known, 
some  of  them  British,  as  Argyunis,  Vanessa, 
Apatura,  Limenjtis,  &c. 

nym-pha'-lis,  s.  [Lat.  =  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  luunUiin.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  aub-family 
Nymphalin£e(q.v.).  It  resenil'les  the  Vanessa, 
but  has  the  club  of  the  antenna;  more  length- 
ened. The  larvae  are  thin  towards  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  which  is  forked.  Natives  of 
Continental  Europe,  &c. 

'  nym-phe'-an,  a.  [Lat.  nympha  =  a  nymj'h.l 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  nymphs ;  iubabited 
or  fi-equeuted  by  nymi'lia. 

*nyni'-phet,  s.  [Eng.  nymph;  dimin.  suff. 
•*(.]    A  little  nymph. 

'■  01  the  nymphets  Fporling  there." 

Drayton      Foly-Ulbion.  ».  IL. 

•  nym'-phic,   •  nym'-phic-al,  a.     [Lug. 

nymph;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
nymphs ;  nymphean. 

nym-phip'-ar-ous,  a.  (Lat.  nympha  =^{X) 
a  nymph,  {;Z)iX.  pupa  ur  clirysalis,  and  paria  = 
to  bring  forth.]    Producing  nymphs  or  pupae. 

*  nympll'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  nymph  ;  -ish.]  Per- 
taining or  relatmg  to  nymphs  ;  nymph-like. 

"  Thus  having-  ^uuf;  the  nipnphii^h  crev 
""  ■  "      1  thruugioij." 


Thrust  iu  auiuug  tlieui  t 
Drayton :  Mutes  £lysn 


n,  Nymphnl  Ix. 


* 


nymph' -like,    '  nymph-ly,    a.      (Eng. 

nymph;  like,  -ly.)    Like  a  nymph  ;  resembling 
a  nymph  or  nymphs. 

t  nym-pho-lep'-sy,  s.  [Gr.  ia»V«fn7  (numphe) 
=  a  n\mph,  and  Atji//t?  {ltpsis)  =  u,  seizing; 
Katifiaviji  (Uimbano),  fut.  Aiit^o^at  (lepsomai)  = 
to  take,  to  seize.]  A  species  of  madness, 
ecstasy,  or  fascination,  seizing  any  one  who 
looked  uj'on  a  nymph  in  a  stream  or  spring. 
"The  nymphnlep*!/  of  some  fond  despair." 

Byron :  Childe  Barold.  Iv.  116. 


boil,  b^  ;  po^t,  J4$^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph :  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  ahan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -§ion  —  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d«L 


nympnoleptic— oak 
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tnjrm-phd-lep    tic,  a.      [Nympholepsy.I 

FreuzieU. 

"Tliout;!)  uiv  aoul  Mer«  nympboiej'tie 

Aa  1  hirniii  tliat  vircl;iy." 

A'.  «.  browning :  The  Lost  Bower. 

nfm-  pho-ma'-nl-a,    nym'-plio-ma-ny, 

$.     [Gr.  iwM*'!  (HHmy'W)=a  biide,  a  iiyiuijli, 
and  Mcfta  (vmnia)  ~  madness.] 

Mi'HUtl  Pathol.  :  An  erotic  form  of  Insanity 
ocL-iiHiorially  fuund  in  females. 

nymph'-on,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  wf'^^uiv  {num- 
phOnt  =  a  bridal  clmniber,  from  viifi^ri  {numphi) 
=  a  bride.] 

Zool. :  The  tyi^ical  genus  of  the  family 
Nymphoniila'(q.v.).  Nymphon  gracilis,  about 
a  quart<:r  of  an  inch  long,  is  the  most  cummou 
Euioiiean  species. 

Qj^m-phdn'-i-dse.  s.  pt.  [Mod.  I-at.  nym- 
phon ;  Lat.  fetii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Wee.] 

iiool. :  A  family  of  Araclmida  of  the  aber- 
rant order  Pantopuda,  or  rodosi>ni;ita.  Tliey 
Lave  pincer-like  t-lieliuer^  and  palpi,  and  l"n;^ 
leijs.  They  are  akin  to  the  Pycnogniuda?, 
and,  like  them,  frciiuent  sandy  sea-coasts  at 
low  water,  crawling  among  marine  plantij  or 
biding  under  stones.  They  have  certain 
affinities  with  tlie  Crustacea. 

Ojhn  phot'-d-mji^,  s.  [Gr.  wV^ij  (numphi) 
—  a  bride,  a  nynipli,  and  to/ij;  (J-wil)  =  a 
cuttinii ;  Te>i/u>  (Janno)^  to  cut.] 

Surg. :  The  circumcision  of  the  female  ;  the 
excision  of  the  nyniphse. 

*nys,  v.i.    [Forneys.]    Is  not. 

"Ttiou  fludeat  f.iull,  where  nv>  to  be  found." 

6p<nuar:  OhspfMrtriit  CtUrnder  ;  Jitaif. 

Ify'-Sa,  $.    [From  a  girl  of  tliat  name  brou^^ht 
up  by  liaci'hus,  who  was  himself  called  L>io- 
nysus  ftoui  Nysa,  an  Indian  moimtaiu  sacred 
to  bim.] 
Astron.:  [Asteroid,  44]. 

&5rs'  sa,  5.     [Linna-ns  calls  Nyssa  the  name  of 

a  iivn'jph;  it  is  better  known  as  a  mountain 
iu  lliiiice  producing  excellent  vines.] 

1.  liot.  :  A  genus  of  Alangiacete,  or  of  Cor- 
Dacea:,  or  the  type  of  a  distinct  order  Nys- 
saceip.  KysM  viUosa  la  the  tupelo.  sour  gum, 
black  gum,  or  pepper  ridge  tree,  of  the 
United  States.  Tlie  wood  is  difficult  to  split. 
The  subacid  fruit  of  Nyssa  capiUiUi,  or  can- 
dicaii^,  is  sometimes  called  the  Ogechee  Lime, 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  lime. 

2.  PaUeolot.  :  Fossil  in  the  Pliocene  of  Eu- 
rope, tliuugb  now  a  North  American  genus. 

tn3^S'Sa''9S-£e,  s.  pi.  [Motl.  t*at.  nyss(a); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  odj.  snlf.  -a<;ue.l 

Bot.  :  An  order  doubtfully  established  for 
the  reception  of  tlie  genus  Nyssa  (q.v.). 

njra'-son,  s.  [Gr.  vCtrffuy  (misson)  =  pricking, 
pr.  jjur.  of  vOffdu  (nnssu)=io  prick.] 

Kntotn.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Nyssonldie  (qv.).     Five  are  British. 

ajrs-66n'-i-da9,  f.  ft.  (Mod.  Lat  nynon; 
Lat    lem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -uiir.] 

EitUtm. :  A  family  of  Hymenoptera,  sub- 
tribe  FosHores.  Tlie  antmme  are  liliform. 
with  the  lirat  joint  elongatetl,  the  labium  is 
nearly  or  quite  hidden,  tlie  maxUtse  and  labium 
do  not  form  a  jtroboscis,  and  the  mandiblr-s 
have  no  notch  on  the  Inner  side.    (LatrciUe.) 

SJ^S-t&g'-iniiB,  ».  [Or.  ia»ffTa7M-<>«  (nu$tag- 
jrtos)  =  a  winking,  from  r>^<r7o^w  {nustu^o)  = 
to  nod,  t'spci'iaJly  in  Hle<-p. ] 


•oinetlmea  observable 


winking 
In  highly 


nervous  per- 


O*  The  fifteenth  letter,  and  the  fourth  vowel 
of  the  Fuj^llsh  alpliabet  The  shape  of  the 
written  letter  was  prnbably  suggested  by  thi- 
circular  formation  of  the  lips  In  uttering  the 
Bound.  0  Is  called  the  labial  vowel,  i  being 
tlie  pnlntal  vowel,  and  a  the  guttural.  In 
English  o  has  six  dlntln'  t  nonnds  or  shades  nf 
gnund  ;  (I)  Tlie  sounl  of  o  In  n/>(,  ns  In  pot 
(marked  in  this  Ixiok  6).  (2)  The  same  sound 
lengthened  by  a  following  r,  as  In  or;  and 
In  the  digraph  on,  nn  In  fovght.  tnught  (un- 


marked, o).     (3)  Tlte  sound  of  o  \n  go;  and 

in  the  digraphs  oc,  as  in  Joe,  toe;  oa,  as  in 
proan.  moan,  boat;  and  an  in  tliough  (mnrkt-d 
6)-  This  sound  is  modilled  by  r  following 
the  vowel,  as  in  nwre  (marked  OX  (■*)  The 
si'und  of  0  in  vho,  iftofc,  tuvih  ;  aud  in  the  di- 
graphs 00,  as  in  room,  S"on ;  aud  ou,  as  in 
throt'iih,  wovjul  (marked  6).  (5)  The  sound  of 
11  in  hull  or/till,  as  in  wot/,  woman  (marked  0>. 
(0)  The  souuti  ol  n  in  tub,  as  in  s-m,  love, 
come;  and  in  the  digraphs  oe,  as  in  dxxs;  oo, 
.nn  in  blood;  oil,  as  in  enough,  tough  (marked 
6).  The  long  o  in  modern  English,  as  in  (70, 
represents  an  A.  b.  ci,  as  in  bone  =  A.  S.  ban, 
l<^—  A  8.  \aS,  stone  =  A.  S.  stdJU 

O.  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

L  As  a  numeral. 

"  (I)  Amongst  the  ancients  for  11,  and  with 
a  stroke  over  O  for  U.uOU. 

(-2)  Now  as  the  symbol  of  nothing,  or  a 
cypher. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  the  element  oxygen. 

*  3.  In  old  music  as  the  sign  of  tt-mpus 
per/cctum,  or  trijde  time;  as  the  incomjtlete 
circle  C  was  of  tempus  ivi]>er/ectum.  [Th^pus.j 

O  (pi.  6e^).  8.  &  intfrj.     [From  the  letter.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Anything  circular,  or  resembling  the 
letter  O ;  a  circle,  a  sphere  ;  a  round  spot. 

'■  May  we  ctniu 
WltliLu  tills  woodeu  u,  the  %'erv  ca^ks 
Thi\t  (lid  atfrlght  the  iiir  at  Apiiicuurt." 

.Sh^ttictp.  :  Henry  I'.    (Prol.) 

*  2.  The  arithmetical  cipher;  nought,  no- 
thing. 

"  Nuw  thou  *rt  ui  0  without  k  Qgure." — Hhaketp,  : 
Ltar,  i.  t 

3.  The  letter  O,  or  its  sound. 

"  Xouthlug  o'lt  his  hulluw  oet  nuti  aes, 
Deep-c-heateii  uiiulc.  aud  to  thU  result." 

Tttmyuin  :  Th«  Epic,  60. 

4.  An  exclamation.  Indicating  varions  emo- 
tions.   [B.] 

"  Why  ehoulil  you  fall  iuUj  so  Jwp  an  0  /" 

Shaketp.  :  liumeo  A  Juliet,  HI.  3. 

*  5.  A  cry  to  call  att*:ntion,  or  to  command 
a  cessation  of  noise,  &c. 

B.  As  interj.  :  An  exclamation  used  in 
earnest  or  solemn  aildre--s,  entreaty,  appeal, 
or  invocation,  and  prelixed  to  tin-  noun  (tt  ad- 
dress. Attempts  have  been  made  to  distin- 
guish between  O  and  Oh  by  some  writers  : 
namely  that  O  should  be  used  only  in  direct 
address  to  a  person  or  per.s(»nilied  object,  and 
should  never  be  followed  by  the  exclamation 
I)oint.  while  Oh  should  bo  used  in  mere  exela- 
maliuns,  where  ni»  diiect  address  or  appeal  is 
made  to  the  object,  aud  may  lie  foUowed  by 
the  exclamation  jioiut  or  not,  according  to  the 
nature  or  construction  of  the  Sentence.  This 
distinction  is,  however,  nurely  arbitrary,  aud 
is  not  regarded  by  most  writers,  even  the  best, 
the  two  forms  being  generally  used  indis- 
criminately. 

"  0,  be  uot  proud."      tiJtaktip. :   i'mui  i  Adontt.  113. 

b-,pre/.  [Ir.  o=a  descendant;  Gael,  ogha  ; 
Scotch  oe  =  a  grandson.]  A  common  prehx 
iu  Irish  suraames,  and  meaning  son  of;  equi- 
valent to  Mac  in  Gaelic,  Fttz  in  Norman  Freucb, 
and  the  suffix  -son  in  English  surnames. 

o\  prep.    [Of.]    A  contract«d  form  of  <i^. 

'  6,  a.     [One.]    One. 

■  dad,  «.    iWoAD.] 

oaf;  *  auph,  *  auU;  *  awf»   "  oulpho,  s. 

Ik-el.  uJ/r  —  an  elf  (q.v.).  (V((/and  e(/are  tlius 
douidets.] 

1.  A  cJiangeling ;  a  silly  or  simple  child  luft 
by  the  fairies  in  tlie  j>lace  of  another  taken 
away  by  them. 

"The  f'tlry  Ml thU  00/, 
And  took  awNj  lh«  uthrr." 

Ornyton  :  H f/mphfiiia,  70l 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  slmide  fellow  ;  a  dolt,  a 
blockhead,  an  idiot. 

"II1I"  RiilltlcM  rxi^hU  vncAnry  of  aeiine 
Bu)>|>11imI.  and  niii|il>-  tjio,  by  liinocfiic*.'* 

Byron:   Vtrtot  f'uuml  in  a  .sutnnwr  //oiur 

oar-Ish,  n.  (Kng.  oaf:  -ish.]  Like  an  oaf; 
simple,  hilly,  Htupiil,  dull,  doltish. 

oaf'-Uh-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  oaJUh ;  nfstA  Tlie 
quRlity  or  slate  nf  being  uullsh ;  Hilllness, 
iLdtisbneHN,  slnpidlty. 

oak.  '  ok,  *  oko,  *  ook.  f.  &  a.  [A.H.  dc  .- 
CMgTi.  witli  Dur.  rif; ;  Icel.  elk;  Dan.  Cfg,  tg ; 

Sw.  fk  ;  Ger.  *-iV/i<-.J 


A*  As  svbstaTititt  : 

Ordinary  Language  and  Botany  : 

1.  Any  species  of  the  genus  yuercus.  Th«» 
oaks  ate  nunicmns  in  epecie.s  uud  ore  found  iu 
all  jtarta  uf  the  Nurthuru  Hemispheres  except 
the  extreme  north.  They  are  more  numerous 
in  America  than  in  Kuropc,  while  a  few  only 
are  fuund  in  Asia.  They  are  highly  regarded 
from  the  strength  and  duruLility  uf  their  wood, 
long  n»tcd  in  ship  building,  and  fn>m  the  value 
of  tlieir  nuts,  or  mnxi,  in  feeding  twine.  These 
are  usually  bitter,  but  Q.  leuiiUtn,  of  Italy, 
bean»  a  Hwect  and  edible  nut,  and  tlie  same  is 
the  case  with  the  Dwurf  Chestnut  Oak  of  the 
United  .States  and  some  othere.  Q.  rofcwr,  the 
Ktigti(>li  Oak,  has  for  centuries  been  used  in 
tliat  cuuntiy  for  ship  building.  In  the  United 
States  the  best  oak  fur  this  puri>ose  is  Q.  virent^ 
the  Live  Oak,  uf  tho  Southern  States.  The 
White  Oak  (Q.alba)  in  also  highly  esteemed 
for  this  purpose.  The  lU^l  Oak  (Q.rubra)  alao 
yields  valuablo  timber.  The  two  last  named 
species  are  both  widely  distributed. 

2.  The  genus  Quercus  (q.v.). 

3.  Species  or  genera  more  or  less  rcsflOH 
bling  the  oak  :  as.  the  Australian  Casuarina. 

B.  As  adj.:  ]ilade  or  cumiisting  of  oak; 
oaken  :  as,  an  ouk  table. 

H  (1)  The  Oaks:  The  name  given  to  a  meefor 
thiee-year  old  tlllies,  carrying  Sst.  1011*.  each, 
j-un  on  the  la.st  day  of  the  Epsom  Summer 
Meeting  ;  the  distance  being  about  one  and  a 
half  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  thrte  great  races 
of  the  year,  the  other  two  being  the  Dei  by  and 
the  St.  Leger.  It  was  originated  iu  1779  by 
the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  aud  was  niuued  after 
a  hunting-box  of  his  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(2)  To  sport  ont's  oak :  To  be  "  not  at  home " 
to  visitors,  notihed  by  the  closing  of  the  outer 
or  oak  door  of  one's  rooms.    {Univ.  slang.) 

oak-apple,  s.    An  oak-gall  (q.v.). 

oak  bark,  s.     The  baik  of  the  oak-tre». 

It  is  used  lor  tanning. 

*i  A  decoction  of  it  is  employed  as  an 
external  aslrlngent,  gargle,  or  injection   In 

rulnxud  sore  throat,  leucorrhoea,  &c. 

oak-beauty,  s. 

Entom.  :  Aviphitiasis  prodromaria,  a  hand- 
some moth,  variegated  with  while,  brown, 
black,  &c.  ;  expansion  of  wings  about  two 
inches.     The  larva  feeds  uu  the  oak. 

oak-currant,  s. 

lint.  :  A  gall  produced  on  the  oak-leaf  bj 
the    puncture    of  a    hymenojit^rous    lusect, 

Vynij-s  quercus  pedwiculi.     {Curtis.) 

oak-ogger,  s.    [Eooer.] 
oak  evergreen,  s. 

But.  :  l^uercu:}  JltJC 

oak-feedlng,  a.    Feeding  on  the  Ifavra 

of  tlie  oak. 

Oak-feeding  silkworm: 

Entojn.  :  A  name  given  to  two  fiUkworms, 
Antliertm.  yavunnai,  from  Japan,  and  A.  pfmyi, 
from  the  North  of  China,  'i  hey  both  yield 
large  cocoons  of  excellent  quality,  but  rapidly 
degenerate  in  Eurojio. 

oak  D'Ob,  s. 

Zool.  :  Bu/u  ipiercus,  a  small  luitmchlan,  fnuu 
North  America.  It  is  of  light  ecdour,  with  a 
yellowish  litie  on  the  back,  uud  is  found  In 
san<iy  districts  where  dwarf  oaks  replace  pin* 
forestJi. 

oak-gall,  8. 

Bot. :  A  gall  produced  upon  different  klndt 
of  oak  by  the  punctures  of  various  species  ol 
Cyiups.     [Gali,  (-.').  s.| 

oak  hook-tip.  s. 

Kntom. :  A  motli,  Vlatiipteryx  liamnkl 
oak  lappet,  s.    [LAppfrr.l 
oak  loatkor.  .<. 

lint.  :  A  Hi»awn-like  white  kid  lenthci,  mn- 
nliig  over  Ibe  llssures  of  old  oak.  Sowerby 
(U'.-ici  lb<-d  It  as  Xjiiosftovm  gignnteiim  11  may 
U-  tin"  Immaluie  f.irm  of  Ihnlttlra  ijuercina.  or 
a  Rpecles  of  rnlypnins.  It  Ih  common  in  the 
Uidted  Ktatvfi,  nnil  Ih  used  as  material  for 
receiving  piaiitt«r.    (Berktley.) 

oak  lungs,  ». 

T.'-t.  :    .^(i.7<i  pulvionnreti.     (STIOTA.) 

oak  paper,  s.  Va\*rT  hangings  atalnod 
or  giannd  tti  n-st-mble  nak. 


b^l,  b^:  p^t,  j6i^l ;  oat.  ^ell,  ohoms.  9hln,  bencb ;  go.  ^cm  ;  thin,  (his:  sin.  af ;  oxpoot,  Xcnophon.  oxlst.      ing. 
-olan,    tlan  -  sh^n.    -tlon,  -Blon  =:  shtln ;  -flon,  -flon  =  zhtln.    -clous,  -tions,  -slouB  -  shUs,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bf  1,  d^L 
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oak-spangle,  s.  A  kind  nf  gall  produced 
on  the  leaves  ol  the  oak  by  tlie  puncture  of 

Viplolepis  pedajiculiiTis.     (CuTtis.) 

oak-tree,  s.    An  oak. 

"  Beiieatli  the  brtjwn  sliaile  iif  th »  oa*-fr(»M." 

jAtnufeUtm:  Svangallne,  u.  9, 

Oak-tree  }*ug : 

Entom.:  A  moth,  Eupithecia  abbrevlata. 

oak'-en,  *  ok'-en,  a.    [A.S.  dcen.]    Made  of 
oak  ;'  coiisi>iiii;:'ul  t>ak,  or  of  o;ik-ti-ee8  ;  luade 
of  the  leaves,  liranrhes,  &c.,  of  oak. 
•*  But  never  |>eei)  beyoud  the  thorny  Ixmnd. 
Or  vukcn  fence."  Cuwptsr:  Table  Tttlk,  683. 

oak -en-pin.  s.    [Oaken.] 
Hort. :  A  kind  of  apple. 

"Oak'-npin,  so  called  tr>im  Its  hardness,  lealfuattne 
Jnitt,  yiekU  excellent  hguor,  and  is  near  tlie  iintiirc  of 
the  Weatbury  Apt'le,  ttiuutili  uut  lu  lwiu."~Mortinu:r  : 
iiwibaiidry. 

•  oak'-ling.  s.  (Ens.  oa^i  diniin.  6uff.  -lingJ] 
A  young  ur  small  oak. 

"  PIant«<.l  with  younK  oaklingt." — Evelyn:  £yli>a,bk. 
L.  cb.  li,.  5  3. 

oak'-um,  *  oak-am.  *  ock-am.  s.  [A.S. 
dc'(»t/«i  =  tuw  ;  lit.  =  that  which  is  conihed 
out,  Irom  A.S.  prehx  d-,  and  ceinhan  —  to 
comb;  cnmb=^&  cciub;  O.  H.  Ger.  dcamhi.] 
[Comb,  v.] 

1.  Tlie  coarse  portion  separated  from  flax 
or  hemp  in  liackling. 

2.  Untwisted  rope ;  used  for  caulking  the 
Reams  of  a  ship's  plank,  being  foiced  in  liy 
cluse)  and  mallet.  Wliite  oakum  is  that  made 
from  uutarred  ropes. 

"They  make  their  oakum,  wherewith  they  calk  the 
■earns  of  tlie  shlpn.  of  old  setr  and  weatber-U^teu 
Tiy^^.'— Raleigh;  Uiitoryo/tUe  World, 

If  To  pick  oakum:  To  make  oakum  by  un- 
twisting old  roiMS.  It  is  a  common  emjdoy- 
znent  in  workhouses  and  prisons. 

•  oak'-^.  o.  [Eng.  oak  ;  -y.\  Resembling 
oak  ;  having  some  of  the  properties  or  charac- 
teristics of  oak. 

"  1  ttll  you  of  the  otiky.  rocky,  flinty  henrta  of  men 
turned  into  flesh."—/!;),  litiU  :  Kitate  uf  a  CAriifmn. 

jar,  *  ar,  •  oor,  *  ore. '  oare.  s.    (A.S.  dr; 
cugn.    with    leel.    dr ;    Dan.   «nrf ;  Sw.   dm ; 
Sansc.  aritra  =  a  rudder,  originally  a  paddle.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langimge : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  TI.  2. 

"Spread  all  your  canvass,  all  yunr  onn  emplov."* 

Potfc  :  liomcr  ;  Iliad  u.  87. 

2.  An  oarsman  ;  one  skilled  in  rowing. 

3.  An  oar-like  appendage  or  swimming  organ 
of  an  animal. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Breudng :  A  blade  or  paddle  with  which 
mash  is  stirred  in  the  tun. 

2.  Naut.  :  An  instrument  for  rowing  ;  a  long 
paddle  or  jiiece  of  timber,  round  at  one  end, 
to  suit  the  hand,  and  Hattenetl  at  the  other, 
used  to  proi«l  a  boat,  baige,  &c.,  through  the 
water.  An  oar  is  frequently  used  for  steeling; 
in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  an  onlinary  oar 
shipped  in  a  swivelled  fork  at  the  stem,  as  in 
whale-boats  ;  or  it  may  be  a  broad  jiaddle 
attached  to  a  long  arm,  working  on  n  swivel 
near  its  centre,  as  is  often  the  case  in  keel- 
boats,  scows,  &.C. 

T[  A  long  oar,  used  occasionally  to  a-ssist  a 
vessel  in  a  calm,  is  a  sweep,  and  is  o]ieiuced 
by  two  or  more  men.  Small  oars  are  scuUs  ; 
one  rower  using  one  ou  each  side,  sitting 
midlength  of  the  thwart.  A  riggeii  oar  is  one 
in  which  the  oar  is  pivoted  to  the  gunwale 
and  moved  by  a  rod,  or  by  a  rower  sitting 
abaft  it,  so  that  he  may  face  fnrwai-d. 

H  1.  7*0  boat  oars  :  To  cease  rowing  and  lay 
the  oars  in  the  boat. 

2.  To  lie  on.  the  oars  : 

0)  Lit. :  To  raise  them  from  the  water  and 
hold  tliem  horizontally. 
(2)  Fig. :  To  cease  from  work  ;  to  rest 

3.  To  pvt  one's  oar  in:  To  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  others  ;  to  meddle  ofliciously. 

4.  To  ship  oars  :  To  place  them  in  the  row- 
locks or  between  the  thole-pins,  ready  for  use. 

5.  To  toss  the  oars  :  To  rnise  them  vertically, 
resting  on  the  handles.     It  is  a  form  of  salute. 

6.  To  unship  the  oars:  To  take  them  out  of 
the  rowlocks. 

oar-flsh.  s. 

Jchfhy.  :  Regalecits  banksii;  known  also  ai 
the  Ril>bon-tJ.sh.     (Reqalecus.] 
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OAB-FOOTED   CRUB- 
TAeEAN. 


oar-footed,  a.    Having  feet  like  oara. 

Oar-Jooted  Crustaceans : 
Zool. :    The  Copepoda  (q.v.).     The  animal 
figured  is  tiie  female  of  Cyclops  quadricornis, 
tW.  »ater-llea,  highly 
magi  I  i  lied. 

"  The  Copepoda.  or 
Oar-/oolfd  CnuliKtans, 
arw  nU  of  hiujiU  si?.f  " — 
A'tchoUcm  :  Zoulogy  1 18T8). 

p.  re, 

oar -lock,  s.    A 

rowlock  (q.v.). 

oar -propeller, 

s.  Aclevice  to  imitate 
by  iiiacliinery  the  ac- 
tion of  sculling. 

oar-swivel,  3.  A 

pivotfoiaii  oaroiithe 
gunwale ;  a  rowlock. 

oar-weed,  s. 

B^}t.  :  The  largest  form  of  a  fucoid,  LamiTi- 
aria  digitata  or  CloiuitunL. 

•oar,  v.i,  &  t.     [Oar,  ft.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  r'lw. 

"(IJour^d  with  lulxiDniig  arins  along  the  flood." 
/'up€ :  Uoiiuir :  Vdytstty  xiL  636. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  propel  by  rowing. 

"  "Bove  the  conteuUuus  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  but  good  antiH  in  lusty  stmkes." 

iJiakefp. :  I'tnufjetC,  U.  1. 

2.  To  stir  with  oars  ;  to  work  an  oar  in  ;  to 
row  on. 

"  Forsook  the  Ore,  and  oaT'd  with  Derroiu  Unibe 
The  billowy  brUie." 

J/oul€  ;  Orlando  Purioio.  bk,  xl. 

oared,  a.  (Eng.  oar  ;  -ed.]  Furnished  or  pro- 
vided with  ours.  (Generally  in  composition  : 
as,  a  foui-oared  or  eight-oomi  boat.) 

oared-Shrew,  s. 

Zool.:  Sorejc  ciliatits  (or  remifer),  a  name 
given  by  some  naturalists  to  what  Bell  coii- 
hidei-s  to  be  tlie  Common  Water  Shrew,  the 
dillereuce  of  coloration  depending  ou  the 
sca^jou  and  ou  the  a^e  of  the  specimen. 

6-a-ri'-tiS,  s.     (Gr.  <I>af>toi'  (oarion)  =  &  small 
egg;  sull',  -i(i5  (q.v.).] 
PiiihuL:  Inflammation  of  the  ovarium. 

*  oar'-leSS,  a.  (Eng.  oar;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  oars  ;  not  provided  with  oars. 

"  A  broken  torch,  an  oarlrm  boat" 

Byron  :  Bride  uf  A  bydoi,  IL  26. 

oars'-man,  s.  [Eng.  oars,  and  vLan.]  One 
who  rows  with  an  oar;  a  i*ower  ;  one  skilled 
in  rowing. 

"  At  the  prow  of  the  boat  rose  one  of  the  oartmm." 
Uiiiafcllovi :  Loa-iynUtie.  il.  2. 

*  oars'-man-sllip,  s.  (Eng.  oarsman ;  -ship.] 
Skill  in  rowing. 

"  Profesaioiiiii  onrtnwTisfiip  generally  Is  at  a  very 
low  ebb  in  England.' —i^ut/y  ^frwi,  SScpt  IS,  1881, 

OSlT'-f,  •6ar'-le,  a.  [Eng.  oar;  -y.]  Re- 
sembling an  oar  or  oars  ;  having  the  form  or 
use  of  au  oar. 

"  Here  all  the  teather'd  trooTis  retreat. 
Securely  ply  tbeir  oary  feet.' 

.•wmerviU:  Fabian. 

oary-footed.  n.    Web-fontcd. 

"Who  never  fliuU  the  living  stream  In  fellowship 
with  its  own  oury/ooted  kind.  '—BrU.  (^uart.  ileeieto, 
IviL  110. 

*  oase,  s.    (Osier.)    Osiers. 

•'  with  oojo,  witli  boughs  and  hushes." 

.Syloctier:  JJandiecraftt.Wl. 

o-a'-sis  (pi.  d-a'-se§).  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
ooais,  aOoo-t?  {oasis,  (xmtsis),  the  term  applied 
to  fertile  islets  in  the  Libyan  desert.  Of  Egyp- 
tian origin;  cf.  Coiilic  oitahe.-=&  dwelling- 
plare,  an  oasis  ;  ouih  =  to  dwell. 1  Originally 
a  fertile  spot  in  the  Liliyan  desert;  now  ap- 
plied to  any  fertile      

s|iot  in  the  niidille 
of  a  waste  or  de- 
sert.   (Often  used 
figuratively.) 
"  Even  where  Arabia's 

arid  waste  eiituuiba 
Whole  cnmvnns.  the 

green  rtiurig  blooms  " 

Gotland  :  B"pet  •■/ 

ilatHm.tny.   |lftJ3.) 

oast,  oust,  *ost, 
*  oste,  5.  (AS. 
dM  —  a  kiln ;  cogn. 
w  ith  Dut.  eest ;  O. 
Diit.  ast,  and  al- 
lied to  A.S.  dt(  =  a  funeral  pile.]  A  kiln  for 
drying  hops.    Tlie  kiln  has  an  upward  draught, 


the  'ioor  being  perforated  and  the  hops  lying 
upon  hair-cloth. 

oast-house,  s.    An  oast. 

oat,  oote,  *  ote,  s.    [A.S.  dta.\ 

1.  lAt.  A  But. :  The  genus  Arena  (q.T.X 
and  specially  Avemt  satica.  It  haa  been 
develo|>ed  by  cultivation  from  A.  fatua.  It 
thrives  on  almost  any  soil,  even  in  cold 
iiiouiitaiu  valleys  and  ou  marshy  ground,  and 
has  run  into  many  varieties.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  grains  (the  other  being  barley)  which  ex- 
tend furthest  north  in  Europe.  It  is  largely 
cultivated  in  the  United  States  as  food  for  hore«t 
and  to  a  consideralile  extent  us  human  foo<L 
lu  Scotland  it  forms  a  staple  food.  [Oat- 
meal.] 

*2.  A  pipe. 

"  But  now  uiy  oat  proceeds."        ifilton :  Lpci'iai,  tt. 

^  Wild  oats  :  Origiually  a  term  fur  a  rakiah, 
disaijiated,  or  extravagant  person. 

"Well,  go  to,  Ki/d  outs,  itpendthrlft.  prodl^aL' — 
Bouf  a  Man  nuiy  Chouits  a  fiood  Wife.     (160-2.) 

Now  obsolete  excejit  in  the  phrase.  To  sow 
one's  wild  ocUs,  i.e.,  to  indulge  in  youthfirt 
dissipation  or  excesses;  hence,  To  hax^e  sou-a. 
one's  wild  outs  =  to  have  given  up  the  dissipa- 
tions or  excesses  of  youth  ;  to  have  reformed. 

"Poole  liiid  picked  up  some  irfM  oafs — hehadsowa 
them  iivvi."—LyUon:  What  vriil  he  Do  with  lit  bk. 
vii..  cb,  V, 

oat-fowl,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Snow  limiting,  Plectro^ihaiKes  nivalin 

oat-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Arena  (q.v.X 
oat-Starch,  s. 

Chem. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  the  oat  (q.^.^ 
The  granules  are  polygonal  in  form,  and 
smaller  than  those 
of  maize,  varying  in 
size  from  "OuOl  to 
•0004  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Only  the 
larger  granules  ex- 
liibit  a  distinct 
hiluni. 

oat-stone,  a. 

I'liihol.  :  An  en- 
terolith composed 
of  the  indigestible 
fragments    of    oat-  oat-starch. 

meal.  They  are  said 

to  lie  of  common  occurrence  in  Sc<itlftnd,  an'l 
in  other  jdaces  where  much  coar.se  oatmeal  is 
eaten,     {i'ath.  Soc.  Trans.,  ix.  87.) 

oat-cake.  s.     (Eng.  oat,  and  cake.]    A  caka 

uuide  ol  oaten  meal. 

"Take  a  blue  stone  they  make  hnver  or  oateakm 
upon,  and  lay  It  u^ou  the  cioas  ban  uf  truo."— 
Peachani. 

oat'-en,  •  ot-en,  a.  (Eng.  ont;  adj.  suff".  -en.] 
Fertaining  to  or  made  of  oats,  oat-straw,  or 
oatmeal. 

"  Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  uut  uiut«^ 
Teuipei't;!!  tu  the  oaten  flut«  " 

iiilton:  Lycidat.  3S. 

^  Gradually  becoming  oltsolete,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  the  subst-antixe  oat  used 
adjeetively,  as,  out  cake,  lather  tliau  oaU^ 
cake. 

oath,  *  ooth,  •  oth,  *  othe.  a.  [A.S.  6dk ; 
cogii.  with  Dut.  eed ;  Icel.  eidhr ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
ed;  Goth,  aitlts;  Ger.  eid;  O.  H.  Ger.  eit ; 
O.  It.  oeth.] 

I.  A  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  made 
with  an  apjieal  U*  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is 
affirmed.  By  the  appeal  ti>  the  Supretii-* 
Being,  the  person  maUing  oath  is  understiHidto 
invoke  His  vengeance  if  that  which  isatruiued 
or  declared  is  false  ;  or,  in  case  of  a  promissory 
oatli,  if  the  promise  or  obligation  is  wilfully 
broken.  Oaths  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Assertory 
oaths,  or  tliose  oaths  by  which  the  truth  of  a 
sUitement  is  atfirmed  :  as  an  oath  sworn  to  the 
truth  of  au  affidavit ;  (2)  Promissory  oaths,  or 
those  oaths  by  which  something  is  promised, 
or  an  obligation  is  assumed  :  as,  the  oaths  o( 
witnesses ;  the  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which 
the  prison  takingthe  oath  promises  allegiance 
(q.v.)  to  the  government.  Modern  legislation 
li.is  also  provided  i>aiticular  forms  <if  oaths 
f>r  Jews;  has  permitted  affirmations  to  be 
made  by  persons  who  have  conscientious  ol>- 
jectinns  to  take  an  oath ;  and  has  otherwise 

f  really  relieved  tlu^e  retpiired  to  swear 
torn  the  penalties  and  tlisabilitit-s  consequent 
ou  the  neglect  or  relusal  to  lake  the  oaths. 
Witnesses  are  allowed  to  swe^r  to  the  truth  ol 


ate,  at,  fcre,  aicldst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  poU 
or,  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ouh,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw* 
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their  evidence  in  any  way  wiiicli  is  bitiiiiri^' 
niMjn  tlieir  ciniHcinicfiJ. 

"  But  wbiiUver  br  tt)v  furni  «t  &n  onth,  the  aleiilflca- 

tloii  b  tbu  Muitt.'— /'affir;  Moral  fhil^^mphg,  bk.  iti., 

eh.  xvl. 

2.  A  cnrples9  nnd  blasphemous  use  of  tlie 
Unine  of  the  Divine  Ueinj^,  or  of  anythiiif; 
divine  or  sacred,  eillier  hy  way  of  Hpiieuil  or 
impreCJition,  or  as  a  profauB  exclamaliou  or 
^aetilatioii 

"  Witli  olhu  gret  h«  wm  m  swonie  adoan. ' 

Chaiioar:  C.  T.,  S.Ma. 

*%  Ex  ojficio  oath : 

tttiD :  An  nath  whereby  any  person  was 
oblJKed  to  make  any  presentment  uf  any  crime 
or  offence,  or  to  confess  or  accuse  himself  or 
herself  of  any  criminal  mailer  or  thing,  where- 
by he  or  she  mi,>ht  be  lial<le  to  any  censure, 
penalty,  or  punislinient  whatsoever.  (Shijdey.) 

•  6ath'~a-ble,  a.  [En<j.  oath;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  h*.i\inx  <<n  oath  adniini-stered  ;  qtialilied 
to  take  an  ojth. 

"  Youre  not  oathable.'         ShaJcesp.  :  TVmon,  It.  a 

oath'-break'lngf,  *.  tl^n;;.  onth,  and  break- 
ing.] The  breaking  or  violatiun  of  an  oath  ; 
perjury. 

**  Hla  oathbrtaking  h«  mended  thus. 
By  uow  fonwearlug  tbat  he  Is  funwonL" 

Shukeip.  .    1  //eiiry  /T.,  T.  1. 

•  oath'-Hte,  ».  [Eng.  ocUh,  and  riU.]  The 
ceremony  or  form  uaed  in  the  taking  of  an 
o&th. 

daf-malt,  $.      [Eng.   oat,  and  vtalt.]      Malt 

made  of  uais. 

"  Id  Kent  tbey  brew  witb  one  tiivlf  on'm-ilt.  nmt  the 
other  half  bftrleymtdt,"— .t/orrim«r.'  Ilu*b-.tndry 

6at-meal,  'oote-melOp  t.  [Eng.  oax,  and 
mniL] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Meal  or  flour  made  by  grinding  oats. 

"A  bag  of  oatmeftt  wna  with  trrcftt  difficulty,  and  m 
•  matter  of  favour,  procured  for  tbe  Freuch  legKtiou." 
—Jtaruuiay:  UUt  Eng.,  ctx.  xil 

*  2.  One  of  a  band  of  dissipated,  no*  lus 

Erotligates,  who  infested  the  streets  of  Ixjuduu 
\  the  8event4?enth  century. 

"Roaring  boya  aJid  oalmetili.' 

Font :  Sun  I  Darling,  L  1. 

n  TechnimHii: 

1,  Bot.:  Panic-grass  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Fanicum. 

2.  Chem. :  The  meal  of  the  oat  deprived  of 
its  husk.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  articles  of  food,  containing  a  greater 
proportion  of  protein  compounds  than  the 
finest  wheatcn  Hour.  An  analysis  of  a  sample 
of  Scutch  oatmeal  R&ve  1.1  jier  cent-,  of  nitro- 
genous material.  60-70  per  c«nt.  of  heat  givers, 
ami  3  i^r  cent,  of  mineral  matter.  It  is  a 
Btrong  food,  and  requires  much  cooking  in 
ordi^r  to  bui-st  its  starch  cells  ;  the  longer  it  is 
cooked  the  more  dig.stible  it  becomes.  Oat- 
meal is  frequently  adulterated  with  barley 
meal ;  this  la  readily  detccte*!  by  the  iiiiero- 
•cope,  the  granules  of  the  barlt-y  being  rtnind, 
and  very  much  larger  thau  tiiose  ul  the  out. 

data,  i.  pL     [Oat.] 

daze,  s.    [Ooze,  «.] 

ib-,  pre/.    (Lat.)     A  common  prefix,  used  to 

denote  such  meanings  as,  about,  against,  at, 
towards,  l>efore,  upon,  over,  near,  over-against, 
&c.  It  sometimes  hOM  only  an  intensive  forre, 
andoccAsionally  is  used  to  denote  inversion,  or 
position  at  the  back,  as  o^ovate  =  inversely 
ovate;  occiput  =  the  back  of  the  liead.  0/*- 
becomes  or-  tK'fnre  words  lM*ginning  with  r.  afl 
occur ;  of-  before  /,  aa  o/Ter ;  and  op'  before  p, 
as  oppose. 

^  '  (I)  Oh-aminol:  An  abbreviation  of  Ob- 
ieetion  aod  Solution,  used  la  the  margins  of 
book^. 

"A  vart  occtto  of  obi  anii  (o/*."— Jfurfm ;  Anat  of 
Meianeftoty  {TotS*  /Under),  p.  7a 

•  (2)  0h-and-90ler,  '  Oh-arui-aoUer  :  A  seholas- 
tic  disputant ;  a  controversialist,  a  polemic 

fi-ba  di'-ah.  a.  [Ileb.  ^ryniy  {Ohhadhyaitu), 
and  rri2y  iObadhyuh)  =  sei-vant  of  God  ;  137 
(ehed)  =  a  servant,  nnd  TC  (yah)  —  Jehovah; 
Gr.  'Aa3(a«  {Ah'lias),  'O^lia^  {pbdUis).] 

1.  Script.  Hiog. :  The  names  of  various 
t)ersons  'neiitioned  in  the  Old  Tcstainent  (1 
Kit.gtt  xviii.  3  ;  1  Chron,  lit.  -21,  vil.  3,  viii.  .sk. 
ix.  Ifl.  44.  xii.  9.  xwil.  19  ;  2  Chron.  xvil.  7  ; 
xxxiv.  12;  KzitL  viii.  9;  Neli.  x.  b;  OUidlah 
L  IX     Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  tbe 


last-named  prophet.  He  is  not  the  same  aA 
the  ubadiah  of  1  Kings  xviii.  !t-7.  or  of 
2  Cbion.  xvii.  7. 

2.  0/'/  Test.  Canon :  The  fourth  of  the  minor 
prophetic  Iwioks.  ltCont;tins  only  one  chapter 
of  twenty-one  verses,  denouncing  vengejoice 
a}.'ainst  the  Ktbmiiles  for  tlieir  unbroiherly 
conduct,  when,  on  the  oc<'a8inn  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  a  heathen  foe,  they  helped 
to  plunder  tliat  capiial,  liesides  cutting  olf 
fu^'ilive  Jews  and  surrendering  refugees  (10- 
14).  Prophecy  is  then  made  of  the  future 
glory  in  store  for  the  Jews  (17-111).  K,  as  is 
pi'oliable,  the  cipture  of  Jerusalem  rcfi;ired  to 
was  that  by  Netmehadnezzar.  then  the  book 
was  written  after  the  year  n.n.  5S8.  It  is  re- 
lated to  Jeremiah  xlix.  7-22.  (Cf.  specially 
Obadiah  1-6,  8.  lt>.  with  Jer.  xlix.  14,  13.  lii, 
9,  10,  7,  12.  Which  is  the  original  has  not 
been  ilecided  :  Obadiah  1,  19,  21,  is  tbe  same 
In  Iheuie  a-s  Amos  ix.  11,  whieli  may  possil)ly 
explain  why  Obadiah  immediately  follows 
Amos  in  the  Bible. 

"  5b-&IIl'-bu-latG.  v.i.  [Lat.  ohamhulatum, 
supine  of  obambulo,  from  ob-  =  about,  and 
ambiilo  =  to  walk.]    To  walk  abttut. 

"They  do  not  oba'ibur-tte  sad  w&nder  up  and 
do'KU. '—Adamt     Workt,  iiL  1(8. 

*  db-fijil-ba-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  obambitlatio, 
from  obnmbuto=  to  walk  about.]  A  walking 
about;  a  continued  or  repeated  walking. 

"  Impute  all  these  obnmbuIaHont  and  nlglitwHlks  to 
the  quick  aud  Hery  atoms,  which  did  abound  ia  our 
Don.  — Oiij/Iofi  .■  Oon  t^uixot^,  p.  217. 

O'-bcin,  s.  [Japanese.]  The  priiieipal  gold  coin 
of  Japan,  value  about  £4  23.  sterling. 

•  o-bar'-ne,  '  d-bar'-ni.  *.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]   A  kind  of  drink  (?). 

■■Stroug  waten,  mum, 
Meath  and  itburnL" 

ten  Jonton :  Th*  Deeil  fi  an  ^m,  L  L 

5b-bll-ga'-t6,   $b-U-ga'~t6»  *      [it:d.  = 

bound.) 

Mvsic:  An  instntmental  port  or  accotnpnni- 
nient  of  such  importance  that  It  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

•db-braid,  s.    (Upbraid.) 

db-ola'-vate,  a.     [Pief.  o&-,  and  Eng.  ttavate 

<q  V).] 

tty'i. :  Inversely  clavate. 
6b-cdm-pressed'»  a.     [Pref.  oh-,  and  Eng. 

compressed  (q.v.).] 

Hot.  :  So  compressed  that  the  two  sutures 
of  a  Iruit  are  brought  into  contact;  flattened 
back  and  front. 

db-tidn'-iOt  Sb-«dn'-ic-al,  d.     [Fret  ob-, 

and  Eng.  conic,  conical  ('-i.v.).j 
Hot.:  Conical,  with  the  apex  downwards. 

6b'Oor'-datO,  a.  [Pref.  ob-,  and  Eng.  cordate 
Cq.v.).j 

Bot.  :  Inversely  cordate  ;  shaped  like  a 
heart,  with  the  apex  dowuwurds. 

•  iSb-dor-mi-tion.  ».  [Lat.  ohrformio  =  to 
hleep,  from  oh-,  and  dnrmio  =  to  sleep.]  A 
sleeping  soundly  ;  a  sound  sleep. 

"A   iwoceKble  obttormitinn  In  thy  bed  of  cm*  Uld 

honour."— /^p.  Hull:  Contempliitioni.  hk.  tv. 

*  db-dn^e',  v.t.  [\At.  obduco,  from  oh-,  and 
duco  =  U)  lead.]    To  draw  over  as  a  covering:, 

"A  cortex  thilt  la  oMucwi  over  the  cutis."— l/a/«  ; 
Ortp.  of  M<inknid.  \k  lii. 

*  6b-dliot',  V.t.  [Lat.  oMuctus,  pa.  par.  of 
tiliitiiro  :^  to  obduco  (o.v.).]  To  draw  over  ;  to 
obduce.  (Browne:  yulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  V.) 

•  5b  diio'-tlon,  ».     [Ijat.  ohducHo,  f^om  ob- 

duiliis,  pa.  par.  of  f)/«/?'r*»  =  to  draw  over,  to 
olniiiee  (q  V  ).  J  The  act  of  covering,  or  draw- 
ing over  as  a  covering. 

db'-dn  ra-9^.  <.    [Eng,  o&dHra((0;  -py]   The 

(piality  or  stJite  of  ln'ing  olMlurate  or  hardened 
against  moral  inlliienceH;  hardness  of  heart; 
stubbornness  ;  oltstiuate  persistence  id  sin  or 
wicketlncHs. 

'"Dtnii  tlihik'it  me  lu  far  In  thvilwlt'i  Ixwk.  lu  thou 
and  Kitlibtir.  fur  obduniryaud  iKTiUtvnc-y.*— MuAm/*.  : 
3  ilrnry  /C.  IL  3, 

Sb'-d^-rato,  *  db  diir^  ato,  a.      (Lat.  ob- 
diiratiis,  piL  par.  of  oMuiv  =  to  make  haitl.] 
[OiiDuiiK,  r.J 
1.  Hardened    In    heaK,    eniK>clnlly  against 


moral  influences ;  persisting  obstinately  in  sLd 
or  wickedne.ts  ;  impenitent. 

"To  ooiivluM  tbfl  prtjud  what  aipna  athII, 
Or  wuuden  luuvs  the  (tbdur>itt  tu  relentT** 

.V.llon     P.  t~.  vL  790. 

2.  Hiird-hearted;  unfeeling,  stubboru,  hard» 

inllexible. 

"There  la  no  fleab  In  mao'a  oMumf^  heart.' 

Cuieptr:  laik.  VL  %. 

•  3.  Harsh,  rugged. 

"TheyJ'iuiMl  the  moat  ofrduroitcunaouaiit*  without 

one  lnt«rvtruini{  vowel."— 5u-i/L    [T<nld.i 

•  ob'-dn-rate,  v.t.  [0i)di:rate,  a.)  To  make 
or  render  obdumte  ;  to  hanlen. 

"Tbe  RolyOhoat  aayth.  I  will  obduraf  Uie  b«rt 
of  Phant'j."— A'lrnei.'    IVorAm.  p.  27*. 

ob~du  rate-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  obdurtxU ;  -ly.] 
In  an  oitdurute,  hard-hearted,  or  obtiUnate 
nuiniier ;  with  obduracy. 

Ob-du-rate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  obduraU  ;  -iu»*,\ 
The  (jua'dty  or  stat«  of  being  olKlurate ;  ob- 
duracy, stubbornness. 

"This  reaaonof  hiawai grounded  upon  the.>fr<fitrat«- 
neu  of  uieu'a  hearta. '— jyumrm>rui .-  h  orlu,  1*.  WJ. 

•  db-dn-ra'-tlon,  ■«.  [Lat  ohduratio.  from. 
ohdunitiis  ~  obdurate  (q.v.).]  Obduiacy  ; 
hardness  of  heart ;  stubbornness. 

"  To  what  an  height  of  otHturrttU>n  will  nlnne  lead  •. 
man  "— Ap.  Ball  ■  C'ontcmpl.  ;  Playuta  ^  i^ffupl. 

•  db-diire',  v.t.  &  f .  [Lat.  obduro  =  to  hanlen  ; 
ob-,  aud  duro  =  to  ni;ike  hard  ;  durus  =  hard.) 

A.  T'TYiTt.'!. :  To  make  hard  or  liardened  ;  to 
render  obdurat€  ;  to  harden.  (iSiiton  :  P.  L.^ 
ii.  66S.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  hard  or  obdurat«. 

"  8«iutelea!i  uf  good,  aa  stones  tfaey  soon  oMurv." 

BrgvfOod  ■   Trvia  SritannUa,  l.WS. 

•  Sb-diire,  a.    [Obdure,  v.]    Hard,  hardened^ 

olHiumt*'. 

•  db-diired',  a.    [Obddrb,  «.]    Hard,  obda- 

rate. 

•  db-dured'-ness,  s.  {Eng.  obdnred ;  -n«.<«.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  obdurate  ;  obdu- 
racy. 

"  Tiirouiih  ob<lurtdneu  and  lufldelltjr  It  will  aMd* 
periBli."— tfp  Hall :  HerTTiOH  on  Adt  it  37.  38,  40. 

•db-diiro'  ness,  s.  (Eng.  oI>durt ;  -ness.] 
The  (juulity  of  In-ing  obdurate  ;  olnluracy. 

"Oh  the  BottiBhiK-a^  lUid  obiturenru  of  thl»  a^nne  oC 
perdltloa,'*— fip.  BaJl :  C\'U(empl. ;  Chritl  Nftrnj/fd. 

5-be'-ah,  a.  \K  West  African  word.]  [Obi.] 
(For  def,  see  extract.) 

"  The  term  obcah,  Obiah.  or  Obi-i  (for  It  U  varioualj 
written)  we  coiiielve  to  l>e  tin-  ndleitive.  and  ube.  or 
Uhl.  thti  noun  HubetHiitlve."— iS.  hUtpardt:  Or*/.  Wmt 
Jndie4  (ed.  1819).  il.  107. 

obeah-man,  obeata- woman.  «.     ▲ 

man  or  woman  who  pnuti^es  Olu  (q.v,). 

"A  iie^ru,  when  he  Is  taken  111.  In>|uire4  of  Uw 
ObiHih.man  the  ouiKe  of  hU  dk-knoM.'— A.  JiJtmrtU  r 
Brit,  n  ent  inUiet  (ed.  IBI'J).  ll.  111. 

•  d-be'-di-ble,  a.     [Lat.   obedio  =  to  obey.) 

Obedient,  compliant. 

"  By  tht  obrdiMe  llu)>nli■^l<'n  of  their  crrat<-d  n(\tur«  * 
"Up.  Ball  :  C'O'tlempl,  ;  I'hruf  wnona  IA«  Ottyr$m*M. 

S-be'-di- 9x190,    •  o-be  dy  ence,  $.    (Fr.. 

from  Lat.  obedietttia,  fii»in  vhedirtis,  i>r.  i>ar.  of 
of>*dio  ~  to  obey  ;  Sp.  &.  PorL  ooediencia ; 
Ital.  obedien^a,  obbedienia,} 

1.  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

L  The  quality  or  sUte  of  Itelng  ol»edient; 
dutiful  submission  to  authority  oj  n-ntraint  ; 
Lonipliatice  with  command,  ])n)hibition,  or 
direction  ;  readiness  to  ol>cy  that  which  ia 
required  ordireuteil  by  authority. 
"Mv-'If.  and  all  the  Aiiuellt'  ll.>*t  .  .  .  uor  hAnpv  lUt^ 

lluhl,  UN  yuu  youra.  uhlleuur  uV</(#fic«  holda 

JUitI  -n:  r.  />.,  V.  M7. 

2.  Wortis  or  fictions  exhibiting  respect  or 
reverence ;  dullfulness. 

"  I  ati)  yuur  wife  In  all  <  btdi'nr*.' 

Hhaltrtf.  :  roHi'ii;  n/  thf  .•Ju-rwitad.  U 

n.  Kcde4.  it  Church  History : 

1.  The  duty  which  the  cleipy  owe  to  Ihoir 
iinmediiite  sup'-uors  in  all  things  conwistcut 
with  the  law  of  God  and  of  tl.e  t;linrch. 

2.  The  snbmisslrtn,  in  all  things  lawful, 
whieli  members  of  rellgiouH  onlers  and  ctfn- 
greg.itions  vow,  nt  profession,  to ihcir  supeitora 
and  to  ihtt  rules  nml  cr>nstituti<ins. 

3.  The  wnileii  c<mimand  by  which  a  supo 
rior  in  a  .tdtgioiis  onler  or  ctuigrrgidion  com- 
luunicAtes  any  sihtIhI  opUt  tu  a  subject^  e.g., 
to  leave  fuie  honse  and  go  t  >  annlher,  or  to 
undertJike  or  relinquish  a  cci  n\n  otllee. 

4.  A  party,  a  foUowing.    This  use  of  th« 


bSil.  b^ ;  i>^t,  Jo^l ;  oat,  9011,  ohoms,  9hln,  bonch :  go,  ftom ;  thin,  ^hls  :  stn.  a^ ;  oxpoot,  ^onoptaon,  o^lst.    pb  —  C 
-«laii,  -tlaji  '>  sban.    -tlon,    sion  ~  shun  ;  -(Ion,  -^ion  ~  zbun.    -oloua,    tloua,  -alous  -  abua.    -bio,  ~dlo^  &c  =  b^l.  doL 
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term  arose  in  the  fourteenth  centnrj',  when 
tlie  seat  of  t)ie  papacy  was  traiisf..Tred  to 
Avignon  by  Cleiiu-ut  V.  It  has  now  a  widtx 
sij;uificatinn  ;  thus,  the  Roman  ohedience  in- 
cludes all  who  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
sni)remacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  the  expres- 
sion  the  Anglaan  obedience  is  ouly  employed 
by  those  who  claim  to  constitute  the  Catholic 
section  of  the  Establislunent. 

%  *  (I)  To  give  obedience:  To  be  obedient; 
to  obey. 

"  To  give  o6«/i«ic«  where  'tis  truly  owed." 

Shaktip. :  Siacbeth,  v.  2. 

(2)  Passive  obedience :  Unqualified  obedience 
or  submission  to  the  conmmnds  of  anothei", 
wlietlier  such  coniinands  be  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, just  or  unjust.  Passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  to  authority  have  been  at  times 
taught  as  a  politieal  doctrine. 

•6-be-di-en'-ci-ar-y  (c  as  sh),  «.  [Eng. 
ohedie}ie(e) ;  -mi-y.f  One  who  obeys  ;  one  who 
is  obedienL 

"PritthiuU  Catholickefl  aud  obedienciariei  to  their 
Chuicii."— Fox  :  Martyrs,  p.  870, 

6-be-di-ent»  •  o-be-dy-ent,  a.     [Fr.  obi- 

dient,  iVolu  Lat,  ohedieiis,  pr.  par.  of  obedio  = 
to  i^bey,  from  o^  =  towards,  and  audio  =.U> 
listen,  to  hear  ;  Sp.  obedienie ;  Ital.  dbbedlente.} 
Submissive  to  authority,  restraint,  or  control ; 
ready  to  obeytbe  coniniands  or  directions  of  a 
superior;  dutifid,  compliant. 

"What  meftnt  tliatcautloa  Joind.  If  ye  be  found 
Obedient  /■'  MUtQU  :  P.  L..  v.  514. 

•  d-be-di-en -tial  (tias  sh),  a.  [Fr.  obedi- 
entiel.]  Accordin.ijj  to  tlie  rule  of  obedience; 
in  compliance  with  command. 

"By  an  ohcdienlUd  prai-tice  o(   those  duties  and 
COUi mauds." — South:  Sermotu,  vol,  ix.,  ser.  11. 

obediential -obligations,  i.  p^ 

So-ts  Law:  Such  obligatinas  as  are  incum- 
bent on  parties  in  consequence  of  the  situa- 
tion or  relationship  in  wliich  they  are  placed, 
as  the  obligation  upon  parents  to  maintain 
their  children.  (Opposed  to  Conventional 
obligations.) 

6-be -di-ent-1^,  *  o-be-dl-ente-ly,  adv. 

(Eug.  ohalivnt :  -/y.]  In  an  nbt-dient  manner; 
with  obedienc-  and  dutiful  submission  to 
authority  ;  submissively. 

"To  whate'er  above  was  fated 
Obediently  he  bowM  his  9r)ul." 

Cooiicr :  Fathrr't  AUvice  to  hit  SifK. 

5-bei'-san9e,  s.  [Fr,  obeissance,  from  obiis- 
aant,  pn  par.  of  obeir=  to  obey  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Obedience. 
*  "  The  people  stood  In  tbrUanca." 

Qower  :  C  A.    (ProL) 

2.  An  act  of  respect  or  reverence ;  a  bow,  a 
courtesy. 

"B^ithsheba  bowed  aud  did  obeiianotozito  the  king." 
—1  K'liQS  I  16. 

Z,  Submission,  deference. 

*'  Offering  no  obdianre  to  the  world."* 

Wordsieorth  :  Excursion,  bit.  tI 

•  6-bei'-8an-93?',  s.  [Eng.  obeisantif);  -y.] 
The  same  as  0Bt:i3A>'CE  (q.v.X 

•  o-bel'-sant,  *  o-bey-sant.  a,  [Fr. 
chiissajit^  pr.  par.  of  o6t-ir  =  lo  obey  (q.v.X] 
Obedient,  submissive. 

"  Lo  thus  he  wanne  a  lustie  wife. 
Which  obeitant  was  at  his  «  HI." 

Qover :  0.  A..  Iv.  " 

•  obeisch,  tJ.i.     IObeisant.]     To  obey  ;  to  le 

obedient. 

"AJle  that  obeiachentohym'—iVijcliJ^e  .*  Behrewtv. 

•  o-beis-aant,  *  c-bey-sant,  a.     [Obei- 


•  6b-6-lis-cal,  a.  [Enft.  obelisk;  ^.]  Hav- 
in-j;  the  form  -if  an  obelisk  ;  like  or  resembling 
an  obelisk  ;  tall  and  tapering  like  an  obelisk. 

5b  -e-lisk,  *  ob-c-liske,  s.  [Fr.  oUlisqve, 
from  Lat.  obcliscum  acfus.  of  obellscus;  Gr. 
o^eAio-Ko?  (phdiskos),  dimin.  of  opeAos  (obelxis) 
=  a  spit,  a  pointed  pillar;  Itai.  &  Sp.  obelisco.] 

1.  Print  (C  Writing:  In  its  Latin  sense,  a 
sign  like  a  sharp-pninted  spear  (t)  with  which 
doubtful  pa.^saiies  were  marked,  or  references 
mall'  to  notes  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  foot  of 
a  pa-e  ;  a  duR^er. 

"I  have  set  my  mark  upon  them  [I.e..  pedantic 
wordsl;  and  if  any  of  them  have  chnnced  to  escnie  the 
obr'it^,  there  cm  ari^e  ni>  other  iin^jtivenieiice  from  it 
but  An  ooca^iun  to  exi:n:ise  tlie  C>ioice  mid  judgmeut  of 
the  rc-uler. "—/■*<»(>*.  .Vew  It'ortd  t^  Words.    (Fret) 

2.  Arch.  :  A  quadrangular,  slender  stone 
■haft,  with  a  pyramidal  apex.    The  width  of 


the  linse  is  usually  about  one-tenth  of  the  : 
heifiht,  and  the  pyianiidal  apex  has  about  one-  , 
tenth  of  the  whole  leniitli.  <_>belisks  were 
commonly  formed  from  a  ainple  stone,  mostly 
of  granite,  Tliere  are,  however,  two  small 
obelisks  in  the  British  Museum  formed  of  ba- 
salt, and  one  at  Pliila;  of  samlstone.  Obelisks 
were  erected  in  pairs,  and  many  still  exist  on 
the  ancient  sites,  while  others  have  been  re- 
moved and  set  up  elsewhere.  The  tirst  obelisk 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Rameses.  King 
of  Egj-pt,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war;  it 
was  40  cubits  hi^^h,  and  employed  20.000  men 
in  building.  There  are  alxiut  a  dozen  Egyp- 
tian obelisks  erected  in  Rome.  The  larget^t 
is  that  from  Hebopolis.  It  is  of  granite,  and 
now  stands  before  the  north  portico  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  wliere  it  was 
erected  in  loS8.  J ts  whole  height  is  about 
14i)  feet;  without  the  base,  10".  feet  It  was 
removed  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine,  and  to 
Rome  by  his  son  Constantius,  and  placed  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  The  obelisk  at  Luxor 
was  viresentcd  to  the  French  nation,  in  1S20. 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  re-erected  in  Pwris 
in  1S33.  Its  height  is  73  feet.  The  obelisk  at 
Alexandria,  known  as  Cleo]>atra's  Needle,  and 
presented  to  tlie  English  nation  at  the  same 
time,  was  allowed  to  lie  prostrate  and  hnlf 
buried  by  the  sand,  until  removed  to  England 
and  set  up  on  the  Emliankmeut  in  London. 
The  second  Cleupatm's  Kcedle  was  presented  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Khedive, aud  brought 
to  this  country  in  1881.  It  stands  in  Cenii-al 
Park,  New  York.  Far  the  largest  ubelisk  in 
the  world  is  the  \Vafchiugton  Monument,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  ob'-S-Uak,  v.f.  [Obelisk,  «.]  To  mark  with 
an  obelisk,  as  in  printing  or  writing. 

*  6b'-e-lize,  v.t.  [Or.  6$t\iC->  (pbeli:o),  from 
o/ieAos  (o6e/os)  =  a  spit,  an  obelisk  (q.v.)  ]  To 
mark  with  an  obelittk ;  to  mark  as  spurious  or 
duubtfuh 

ob'-e-IuSf  s.  [Lat.,  fh)m  Gr.  d/SeXo's  (pbelos)= 
a  spit.]    [Obelisk.] 

Print.  £  Writing :  A  mark  (thus  —or  -~), 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  needle,  and 
used  in  old  MSS.,  or  old  editions  cf[  tlie  clas- 
sics, to  point  out  a  spurious  or  doubtful  pas- 
sage or  reading. 

*  ob-equl-tate   (equl    as   ek'-kwi),   v.t 

[Lat.  obeqittto,  from  ob-,  and  equito  =  to  ride.] 
[EtiUiTATioN.]    To  ride  about.     {Cockeraw..y 

*  6b-€qui-ta'-tion  (eqnl  as  ek  -kwi).  s. 

[Obkquitate.]       The    act   of   riding   abuut. 

(Cockeranu) 

O'-ber-on,  «.  [Of.  O.  Ger.  alb,  Icel.  olfr  =  an 
elf  (q.v.) J 

1.  Mediceval  Mythol. :  The  king  of  the  fairies 
(Skakesp.  :  Midsummer  ^'ight's  Dream),  and 
husband  of  Titania  or  Mab. 

2.  Astron,  :  A  satellite  of  Uiauus. 

*  <$b-er-ra'-tioil,  s.  [Lat.  dbrrrafum,  snp.  of 
o&erro  =  to  wander  alHjut,  from  o&-,  and  erro 
=  to  wander.]  The  act  of  wandering  about. 
(BtUey.) 

6-bese',  a.    [Lat.  obesus  =  (1)  eaten  away,  (2) 

fat,  pa.  par.  of  obedo  =  to  eat  away  :  ob-  = 
away,  aud  «io  =  to  eat-]  Very  fat  or  corpu- 
lent; fleshy  ;  loaded  with  tit. 

"Oue  said  ol  an  over-«i«.(e  priest  that  he  was  an 
Arminlan  " — (fayton:  On  Don  iiiiixoto.  p.  S. 

d-bese'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  obese;  -iiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  obese ;  excessive  cor- 
pulence or  fatuess ;  obesity. 

6-bes'-i-ty,  o-bes'-f-tj?',  s.  [Fr.  obesiti,  from 
Lat.  o6f.^!tu5  =  corpulence,  fatness,  from  obe- 
sus =  obese  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  obesulad  ;  Ital.  obesitd] 
The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  obese ;  obese- 
ness. 

"On  these  manydiseaaeB  depend  ...  on  the  large- 
ness of  the  veins,  nn  atroiiliy  :  on  tbeirsuiallueia,  oita' 
Hy.'—Orew:  Cosmoloyia  Sacra. 

%  This  is  a  stronger  term  than  corpulency 
(q.v.),  and  denotes  a  morbid  accumiilatioii  of 
fat  under  the  integuments  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  constitute  a  disease.  Obesity  may  be 
hereditary,  may  arise  from  over-feeding,  or 
fmm  taking  too  much  tluid.  It  diminishes 
mental  as  well  as  bnilily  activity,  and  is 
modilie-d  by  the  diminution  of  non-nitrogenous 
food,  which  produces  fat. 

6-bey,  •  o-beie,   *  o-beye,  •  o-bey-en» 

v.t.   &  i.      [Fr.   obiir,  from  Lat.  ob&Uo  =  to 


obey ;    ItaL    obedire,   obbedire ;    Sp.    o^e'.itcer.] 
[Obedience.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  obedient  or  submissive  to;  to 
comply  with  the  commands,  directions,  or  in- 
jurictions  of. 

"Love and  obedience  to  her  lord  she  bure: 
She  luuch  obt:yed  him.  but  she  luv'd  him  more." 

Dryden :  Eteonura.  177. 

2.  To  be  under  the  rule  or  government  of; 
to  be  ruled  or  govermd  by  ;  to  be  sul'ject  to. 

3.  To  follow  the  im]tulse.  movement,  power, 
or  influence  of;  to  be  moved  by  ;  to  submit  to 
the  dirirction  or  control  of:  as,  A  ship  ohe^a 
tlie  lielin, 

B.  Intransitive: 

\.  To  be  obedient  or  submissive  to  auth(V 
rity  ;  to  do  as  one  is  bid. 

".'Stand,  B^ijanl.  stand  ! '  tlie  steed  obryad.'^ 

Scott:  Lady  fifths  La\f.  T.  1&. 

•  2.  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  to,  in  ao 
cordance  with  the  French  idiom. 

"Yet  to  their generara  voice  they  soon  obry'd.' 

JiUlon :  P.  L..  i  S8T. 

d-bey'-er»  s.      [Eng.    obey;   -er.]      One  who 

obeys,  submits,  or  complies. 

"  The  force  of  comniRUil  consisted  In  the  consent  of 
obeyen" — UuUand .  Cuirtden ;  Ela-ibeth  [nix.  l&»d),  bk.L 

6-bey' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  St  s.     [OBEy.] 

A.  >^  B.  .<4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  -As  snbst.  :  The  act  of  submitting  or  com- 
plying with  commands  or  injunctions ;  obe- 
dience, submission. 

*  o-bejr'-mg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  obeying;  -ly.] 
in  an  obedient  manner  ;  obedieull>\  suboiis- 
sively. 

*  o-bey-saunoe*  s.    [Obeisance.] 

*  o-bey-slng,  *  o-bol-alng,  ».  &  a, 

[Oblisch.] 

A.  .4s  subst. :  The  act  of  obi-ying ;  obedi- 
ence. 

B.  As  adj. :  Obedient. 

"  That  falnetli  him  so  true  and  obeisini;.''  f 

Chiiucvr:  Legend  of  Ooiid  Womeru 

•ob-firm',  v.t.  [Lat.  ohfirmo  =  to  make  firm: 
ob-,  &\\i\jirmus  =  strong,  hrm.]  To  make  firm 
or  strong;  to  obtinnate. 

•■The  obfirmcd  soul  will  hold  out"— Bi*.  BaU : 
Remedy  of  Prophaneneue,  bk,  iL,  §  II. 

* 6b-f ir'-matO,  v.t.  [Lat.  ohfinaatns,  pa. 
par.  of  ohfirno.]  To  make  hrm  ;  to  harden  la 
resijlution.     [Obfikm.] 

"Thev  do  «b/iri)iate  and  make  obstinate  their 
minds  " — Sheldon  *  Miraolt$ of  Anttchntt.  p.  IC  (161S.) 

*  6b-f ir-ma'-tlon.  s.  [Obfirmate.]  Hard- 
ness of  heart;  ol>stiuacy,  obduracy. 

"  All  the  ob^rmiftion  and  ohstinacy  of  mind  by 
which  they  shut  their  eyes  agninat  that  light."— Sp. 
Taylor :  Kapentanct,  ch.  IL,  \  2 

ob-fii&'-cate,  *  6f-fus'-cato,  v.U     [0£fu»- 

CATE,  a] 

*1.  Lit.:  To  make  dark  or  gloomy;  to 
darken,  to  obscure. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  bewilder,  to  puzzle,  to  confuse,  to 
muddle. 

"  If  passion  and  prejudice  do  not  obfusentm  Uf 
reason.  —  Waterhoute :  Apol.  for  L^amhtff.  p.  93, 

*  (2)  To  darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud. 

"The  fnine  of  our  estlmacion  stiaM  now  be  obfutratK, 
Utterly  extiiiLiuiiihed,  aud  nothing  let  by.' — BaU: 
Edwird  IV.  (an.  7). 

*  (3)  To  disgrace,  to  shame. 

"All  vice  aud  laziness,  which  offuteate  and  difhmfl 
the  children  of  good  houses."— (t'oodroepA* ."  t'Tonch 
Grammar,  p.  361.     (1623.) 

*  db-fiis'-cate,  a.  [Lat.  obfnscatus,  offiiscatiu, 
pa.  par.  of  vb/iisco,  ofitsco  —  to  darken  over,  tO 
obscure, from  ob  =  over,  aud/HjJco  =  to  darken; 
/iwcHjj  =  dark,  swarthy.]  Dark,  obscured, 
clouded. 

"A  very  ohfutcate  and   obacuxe   fight"— Aurftm .* 

Anat.  of  3fehinch.jlj. 

ob-fiis-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  obfuscatio,  offit»» 
catio,  frinn  oh/uscatus,  oJTuscatus,  pa.  par.  of 
ob/iisco.  offiisco  =  to  darken,  t«  obscure,]  [Ob- 
fuscate, a.]  The  act  of  obfuscating,  ob- 
scuring or  bewilderinj: ;  the  state  of  being 
obfuscated  or  bewildered. 

*■  From  thence  comes  c-ire,  soitow.  and  anxiety,  oft 
futration  ol  spirits,  desperation,  and  the  like."— 
Burton  :  Anat.  of  M^ancholy.  p.  202. 

*ob-fGsque',  •of-flisque  (que  as  k),  v.t. 

[Fr.  offns'jucr,  from  Lat    ob/usco,  ofn6CO=Ui 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  sdu ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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dmrkcn  ;  Sp.  o/usatr :  Tort,  ofusear.}  {Ob- 
fuscate, a.]  To  obfuscate,  to  daiken,  to  ob- 
■cure,  to  O'lifuse. 

•■  A  BapcrfluoiLi  glm*  imt  unly  trim,  but  etfut^ufi 
the  luteUectuAl  ti^hl.'—H'Atni/tiroks:   FT>*jmruU    uj 

o'-bi  (I),  J.    [oeieah.] 

1.  A  system  of  sorcery  prevalent,  thoiiph 
not  to  BO  gn-at  au  exieut  as  fnrnierly.  aini>ii^ 
the  negro  jiopulation  of  the  West  iTuii.iii 
colonies.  It  appears  to  have  been  brmiglit 
from  Africa  by  iiej^es  who  had  been  eu- 
alaved,  anil  to  th.--*e  oljcah-inen  (or  women; 
the  bljicks  used  to  resort  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ordere,  obtaining  revenee,  ct'rRi)i;ilinc  favor, 
the  discovery  of  a  tldef  or  an  adulterer,  and 
the  predictiun  of  future  event*.  The  practice 
of  ont  had  bccoDie  general  tuwanis  tlie  tlnfle  of 
the  hu»t  century,  both  in  the  ^Vt-st  Indit-s  atid 
the  rniteil  Sluteti,  and  there  is  little  duuU  that 
the  ubeah-nien  exercised  vast  iulltieiice,  and  that 
they  carried  un  a  tyelem  of  secret  bIuw  puisuii- 
ing,  the  eflocla  of  which  were  attributed  by 
tlieir  more  ignorant  fellowB  to  obi.  The  pyHtcni 
resenibloH  other  siipcrsIitinnB  of  tvavago  pccplcs. 
It  may  have  originated  in  ancient  rcligiouB 
practices,  in  which  sorcery  bore  a  large  piirt. 

2.  The  magical  power  or  influence  by  which 
the  purposea  enumerated  in  def.  1  were  sup- 
posed t4)  be  obtained. 

*•  Tb«  multitude  of  occaalona  which  ni.iy  provoke 
ttie  OMfToe*  to  exercise  the  |»owt;r»  of  i)b\  a.-:iiiist  eAch 
other,  —fl.  AJiMrU*.   lirit.   Wat  Itidin*  (ed.  1819).  IL 

3.  A  kind  of  fetish  in  which  the  power 
known  as  obi  was  supposed  to  reside. 

"The  obi  in  uiU'dly  uoini>o^*e<l  u(  a  furracn  of  ma- 
t«rl«!B,  luiMt  of  which  Mj-e  euuiuenit«il  ui  JiLiunlcA  Uw. 
rlz..  IiIiuhI.  ft-jithern.  iihrroU"  beaks.  iXu^W  t«utli.  iillt- 
gni<>r»  t«icUi,  brwk.-n  IjoLLlea.  t:iave>-drrt.  mui.  nnil 
cij((t.lielta  "— £r.  Eiiwanit:  BrU,  We»t  huiiet  (ed.  IBltff, 
iL  HI,  lis. 

f  To  "put  obi  on :  To  bewitch  by  means  of 
obi.  When  this  was  done  for  purposes  of 
revenge,  tlic  i»erson  on  whom  obi  was  put 
usually  fell  into  a  morbid  sti»t«  of  body  and 
nniid,  terminutiiig  only  by  death,  lliis  was 
eitlier  the  eltect  of  a  disnidered  imagination, 
or,  more  probably,  of  poison. 

o'-bi  (2)  fl.  A  broad  silken  sash  of  gay  colors 
worn  by  Japam'se  wi-nn-Mi. 

fib-im'-bri-cate,  a.  [Pref.  ob-,  and  imhri- 
c«(<;(ii.v.).J 

Bnt.:  Having  the  imbrication  directed  down- 
wards.    (Hemlow.) 

5b-i-6'-ne,  s.  (Probably  from  Obi,  a  river  in 
Siberia,  whence  the  original  species  came.) 

Dot.  :  X  sub-genus  of  Atriplex,  containing 
the  British  species  ./lIHpI^x^wrfutootdes  and 
A.  pi-dv)iculata. 

•6b'-it,s.     [O.  Fr.  obit,  from  Lsit.  ohitiis  =  & 
)ing  to  .  .  .  death,  fi'om  olAtnm,  sup.  of  oleo 
=.  to  go  near :  ob-  =  near,  and  eo  =  to  go.J 

1.  A  death,  a  decease. 

2.  The  date  of  a  jiernon's  death. 

**  A  little  ni>cn|>tluti  thereou,  coiitAiuhiKhlalDur«)J 
luuiit-,  title.  Kiid  uOU."—\yood  :  AiHciu»  Uzun,,  vul.  IL 

3.  Funei-al  ceremonies;  olwequies. 

4.  The  annivereary  of  a  person's  death ;  a 
•ervice  for  the  woul  of  a  person  dereased, 
ceUbiatcd  on  tlie  minivers.iry  of  his  death. 

"  At  thy  hNllowed  toiiih  tla-y  yearly  obin  "how." 

tirnyton:  I'oly-Olbion,  i.  IS. 

H  Post-obit:  [Post,  jjr^.J. 

*  obit  song*  i.    A  funeral  song,  a  dirge. 

6b'-I  tor,  odv.  [Lnt,  =by  the  way,  from  ob- 
=  by,  all  mi,',  and  iter  =  a  way.]  By  the  way,  in 
passing  iiloitg,  incidentally :  as,  An  opinion 
given  ohitcr. 

obiter-dlotnm.  $. 

Jmii-  :  An  incidriitnl  opinion,  ftS  distin- 
guished from  a  Judicial  dictum. 

•  ft-Wt-^-Ol,  a.  ILat.obif »(.■*)  =:dpath;  Kng. 
ailj-  lufl.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  obit«i,  or  Iho 
days  on  which  funeral  aolemnities  are  cele- 
brated. 

*  obltaal-4lay«  s.  Tho  annivci^tary  of 
death. 

"lll»o*Uual-dat.~U/0tifA.  TTood,  July  10,  UM. 

•  5-bIt'-9-%r-I-lj^,  adt'.    (Kng.  ohituiiry;  -ly.] 

In  the  manner  of  an  obituary. 

•«-bit'-n-aP-Xat.  ».  [Kng  fMtvariy):  -Ut.] 
The  leoortlcr  of  a  death.    (.Sok/Ai;/.) 


$-Mt'~U-^-y,  a.  &  s.    {Lat.  o6i{u<s)  =  death  ; 

Eiiy.  a"ij.  sutl.  -ary;  Ft.  obiiuaire.] 

A.  As  a4i. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
death  of  a  person  or  persons  :  as,  au  obituary 
nutice. 

B.  As  sub:itantit'e : 

"  1.  A  list  of  deee.Hsed  persons,  or  of  tlie 
obitual  days  ou  which  the  anniversary  service 
is  performed  for  the  dead. 

2.  An  at-count  or  notice  of  the  decease  of  a 
person  or  persons,  frequently  accompanied 
with  a  brief  biograpliical  sketcli. 

SV-Joct,  s.      (Object,  v.;    Ft.  objet;   O.  Sp. 
objecto;  Sp.  objelo.] 

L  Ordinary  iMiHjuagB: 

1,  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty 

is  employed  ;  tliat  towards  which  the  mind  is 
directed  in  any  of  its  states  or  activities. 

"  Miirlbyrwuifh  w.ib.  not  without  reA»uii.  the  oft/tfcf  of 
their  hittcreat  hatred."— J/acoii/uy  .■  ffUt.  Kng.,  ch. 
xiv. 

2,  That  to  the  attainment  of  which  eirorts 
are  directed ;  that  which  is  aimed  at  or  de- 
sired ;  aim,  nUiniate  purpose,  end,  desire. 

"The  iiiaiu  objeft  in  to  make  ao  luiprestiou  oo  th« 
poimliiL-e."— J/<ic<in/ay  ;  hist.  £ny..  ch.  iv. 

3,  That  on  which  any  action  is  or  may  be 
exercised. 

"  Titua  had,  like  every  other  liuuian  beiug.  aright 
to  justice,  but  he  waa  iiut  a  |>ro|>er  object  of  mercy.  — 
Mitotulai/ :  Hi»t.  £n!/.,  ch.  xiv. 

i.  An>'thing  visible  and  tangible ;  a  ma- 
terial product  or  substance. 

5.  Sight,  appearance  ;  the  aspect  in  which 
anything  is  presented  to  notice. 

"  KKt^iided  or  contracted  all  proporttona 
To  a  must  hiJeouH  oto''cl." 

Shaketp. :  Alfa  Well  that  £ntU  H'eU,  v.  a 

6.  One  who  is  rendered  more  or  less  help- 
less by  disease  or  accident.    (Scotch.) 

7.  A  person  whose  appearance  is  Imli- 
crously  ugly,  or  disfigured;  a  guy,  a  sight: 
as.  Slie  has  made  quite  an  object  of  herself. 

•  8.  An  obstacle.    {Becon:  Works,  iii.  380.) 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  &  Logic:  The  word,  sentence,  or 
member  of  a  sentence  or  clause,  denoting  the 
person  or  thing  on  which  the  action  expressed 
by  a  transitive  verb  is  exercised  ;  a  word  or 
member  of  a  sentence  or  clause  governc<l  by  a 
preposition  :  as  in  tlie  sentence,  "  He  wrote  the 
lettiT,"  letter  is  the  object  of  vrrote  :  and  in  the 
sentence,  "  He  disputed  the  fact  of  h'Tdeiith," 
DiQ  fact  of  her  death  is  the  object  of  diapiiteiL 

2.  Philos.:  The  correlative  of  subject.  (Non- 

EOO,  SUIUKCT,  S.,  I[.  5.] 

object-finder,  s. 

optics  :  A  means  of  registering  the  position 
of  a  microscopic  object  in  a  slide,  so  that  it 
may  be  readily  found  in  future. 

objeot-glass.  £. 

Optics:  The  nbjec-tive.  Tlie  glass  at  that 
end  of  a  telescope  or  microscope  which  is  pre- 
sented t<jward  tlie  object.  By  it  an  image  of 
the  object  is  formed,  to  lie  viewed  by  the  eye- 
glass. Ill  good  instiuments  of  eitlier  kind  the 
oltject-gla.ss  is  achromatic,  and  couipose<l  of 
two  or  more  lenses,  one  or  more  being  of  flint- 
ghtsa  and  the  other  or  others  of  crown-glass. 
In  practice  the  ti-mi  object-glass  is  applied  to 
tclescu'pcs,  objective  being  reserved  for  micro- 
scopes. 

Objoct-losson,  s.    A  lesson  for  the  young 
given  Willi  the  obje(;t  to  be  described,  or  a  re- 
presentation of  it,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
'  pupils. 

"yootiffctJ^uonahtni]!!  ever  be  (Iveu  without  the 
accuii)i>:iiiitii<.'iitof  a  littlvatoryorftnecdutA"— /i-aruri. 
Heh'iol  JnipKtioii,  \K  U, 

objeot-staff,  s. 

Survey. :  A  staff  the  same  height  as  the  level, 
forming  a  sight  to  be  vii-wed  Ironi  thence  in 
dctermmiug  levels.    [Lkvkllino-stakk.] 

Objject-teaohing,  «.    Teaching  by  means 

of  ubjeit-lcSSOIIS. 

Sb  jSct.  •  ObjeOtO,  V.I.  &  {.  {Ft.  ot'Ject^r, 
friiiii  \&i.  objrrtn—  to  throw  against,  to  oppose, 
frcfincnt.  from  objicin^lxy  tlirnw  against  or 
t^twards  :  ob-  =  towards,  against^  and  jncio  = 
to  throw;  Sp.  abJcUir;  Ital.  obiettare,  obbiet- 
tare] 
A.  Tramltive: 

•  1.  To  put,  tlirow,  or  place  !n  the  way  ;  to 
oppose. 

"  TallM  tn  tl>elT  nym 
Tha  uiiit  oV«rre<t "      /'"/>«     tt,im»r  ;  Orf|Mrv  tU.  M. 


•2.  To  put  forward,  to  venture,  to  expose. 

"To  o^^/tc^e  tbcir  owne  bodye*  aud  lyTc*  lorttietl 
defouix."— :fir  r.  t:iyot :  C'oMW  of  UtUh.  bk.  Iii..  oil.  xlL 

•3.  To  set  clearly  in  view  ;  to  expose. 

"  Auiaz«  |>our  aiortala  and  ottffct  their  crlmaa," 

Herbrrt.    iAmtandal4.i 

*  4.  To  propose,  to  suggest ;  to  bring  for- 
ward as  a  protHjsaL 

"  Oood  Master  Vernou.  it  !■  well  ol^tcteiL' 

ShakmpL :  1  ffmry  I'/.,  It  1 

5.  To  bring  forwanl  as  a  cliarge,  matter  of 
reproach,  or  ceubure,  or  in  any  wy  adverse 
or  unfavourable;  to  stat£  or  urge  as  an  ob- 
jection; to  otter  10  opposition;  frequently 
followed  by  to  or  agaijist. 

B.  IiUrans. :  To  make  objection  in  words 
or  argument ;  to  raise  objections  ;  to  argue 
against  anything. 

"  Ye  klntceii  mother  oblectM  opeuly  •^•isst  UU  mar 
rlage.  '—.Sir  T.  More  :   Ifwr***.  p.  60. 

'6b-ject',  a.     [Lat.  objectus,  pa.  jiar.  of  objicio 

=  to  throw  against  or  towards.)    [Object,  v.) 

1.  Set  or  placed  before  ;  exiKised. 
"Flowers  growing   auittered    In    diver*   b«dt,    wlU 

abew  uiure  so  as  that  they  be  olvcct  Ut  view  at  uuce."— 
Oacoii, 

2.  Opjiosed.  objected  ;  presented  or  put  for 

ward  in  opposition. 

•  ob-Ject'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  object ;  -able.] 
Capable  or  being  made  or  urged  as  an  olyec* 
tiou. 

"  rt  Is  as  ott/ect'ible  aealoit  all  those  thttigt.  whlcb 
either  uative  lnyiuty  or  artarfurd."— flp.  Taylor:  Art^ 
firial  BitmUotnerneu,  |>.  146. 

t  ob  ject'-l-fly,  v.t.  [Eng.  object ;  auff.  fy.] 
To  Ibrm  inUi  an  object ;  to  cause  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  object. 

ob-jec'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  objeetionan^ 

accus.  of  ohjcctio.  from  objectas,  ]*&.  par.  of 
o/jiji*;io  =  to  throw  towards  or  against ;  tip.  ofr- 
jtciun  ;  l\al.  obbie:io7ie.]     [Objult,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  objecting,  urging,  or  bringing 
forward  anything  in  opposition. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  or  maybe  urged  or  brought 
forv/ard  in  oi>position ;  an  adverse  argument, 
reason,  or  charge  ;  a  ground  or  reiuion  for 
objecting  or  opposing  ;  a  fault  found  or  capa- 
ble of  being  urged  against  anything. 

"  TliL-ir  HchoInaUcalldiuiiiitlc  iiiunt  make  oV«c(fofW 
agrtiiist  every  truth.— T^f/uW.-   Hort»,  p.  <7l- 

•  3.  A  charge,  an  accusation. 

"  Your  si)tte(ul  false  otOfctiom." 

Hbakct/'.  :  2  Uirnrg  r/..Ll. 

•  4.  A  cause  of  trouble  or  sorrow ;  care, 

anxiety. 

6b-jec'-tioii-a-blo,a.  [Eng.  objection,-  -able,) 
Cajable  of  being  objected  to;  open  or  liable 
to  objectii>n  ;  calling  for  disainiroval :  as,  od- 
jectioMuble  language. 

6b-Jec'-tlon-a-bly,  adv.  (Eng.  objection- 
aiiilc);  -ly.\  In  an  olijectionable  UiJinner  or  de- 
gree ;  so  as  to  call  for  or  deserve  disapproval 
or  censure. 

*  ob-Jec'-tiflt,  s.  [Kng.  object;  -ist.]  One  who 
suppoits  the  objective  philosophy  or  doctrine. 

■  db-j6o'-tI-vate,  v.t.   [Eng.  obJectiti(_e) ;  -ate.) 

To  objectify. 

•  6b-jeC'ti-va  -tlon,  s.    lEng.  obJeair(e): 

■utioii.]    The  act  of  objectifying. 

db-jSc-tlve,  o.  tt  8.  (Eng.  object:  -ive ;  Fr. 
obj>-ci,f.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  lxin(i.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  object ;  cuiitaiutid  in  or  proposuu  as  on 
object. 

"  Seanh  out  the  mat  trMaorlM  at  nV«erir«  kaow> 
ledge.'— //a/«  .'  Orig.  t^f  Jtantotd.  \k  ltd. 

IL  Techniadly: 

1.  (f'rum. :   Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
object  of  a  tiausitive  verb  or  a  preposition 
a^,  the  oltjcctioe  caae,  an  olijoztiit  clause. 

2.  .Metai'h. :  (See  extract.s). 

"Tbo  trnnt  aiihlectire  ami  oAfrv^lar  ft«>Dot«  th« 
primary  dUUiiirtlMU  in  i<oitfti'li<iuii<-u  or  self  and  itot* 
arlt,  and  thi«  dUtliictl»ii  iii\..|\i'*  tho  uI>.>1p  •cUiu'e 
o(  iitiiid,  r.r  Mill  i..n-.i.r  1*  iiuOilii):  m..ir  l),»ii  a  d*(er- 
III  hint  ion  >>f  tlir  ■ill'tivlhr  ali-l  atiii-.ttrr  In  IhrliiaHve* 
and  lu  their  mulual  rrlAtixils. '— J/iUHiff.iM  *  MHa- 
^yiKiled.  MailMtll.  I    lAO,  141. 

■'ob,f^rriP^  iiti<«ii*  that  which  hehmin  lo,  or  |>rare4><la 
fniio.  (lie  hI.jp.  t  kti<-Mii.  and  ii<>t  rn>iii  the  •uM>'<-t 
kiiowtitii  aixl  ihut  <lriii>(ii.*  wlutt  La  r*al,  In  ii|>|i«miU'Ki 
tij  what  U  idruil- whut  f'Lli>t»  in  luttur*.  In  i-<>nliit«t  <i> 
^*-t  rxl-U  iiirnly  In  itie  (h.nu-ht  of  thr  In.nvldual. ' 
Hnmltttin:  .VftmtAfirg(>fil.  HniimI).  I.  It*.  100. 

B,  Ai  substiiutiiY : 

I.  Cram. :  Tlio  objMtfvo  case;  thp  caae  In 


b5U.  b^ ;  poUt,  j6^1 :  cat,  90!!.  ohorua,  911111,  benQh ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  ^U ;  sin,  of ;  expoot.  Xonophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-tian  —  sb^n.    -tlon,  -slon  —  sbOii ;  ~(lon,    f Ion  -  zbiin.    -«lous,    Uoub.  -bIous  -  sbiXs.    -bio,  -lUo,  ii.c  —  bfl,  df L 
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whifh  the  olijent  of  a  transitive  verb  or  a  pre- 
position stands  in  a  sentence. 

2.  MIL :  The  same  aa  Objective-point 
(q.v.). 

"No army  could  march  upoD  it*  objective  .  .  .  and 
leave  ou  ooe  flauk  to  [luwerful  a  poeltiun." — Standard, 
8epL  2.  1882. 

3.  Optics:  [Object-olass]. 

objeotiTe-llne,  s. 

Pei  spective :  A  lina  ilrawn  on  the  geometrical 
plane,  the  repiesentatinn  of  which  is  sought 
in  the  draught  or  pictuie. 

objective-method,  s. 

rhUos.  :  A  nietliotl  of  inquiry  which  moulds 
its  n  inceptions  ou  realities  by  closely  following 
the  inoveinunts  of  tlie  objects  as  they  severally 
present  theuiselves  to  sense,  sii  that  the  move- 
ments of  thouglit  may  synchronize  with  the 
movements  uf  things.    (fV.  H.  Lewes.) 

objective-philosophy,  s.  The  same  as 
Tran.scendkntai.-phii-usophy  (q.v.). 

Objective -piano,  s. 

Perspective  :  Any  plane  situated  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  whose  perspective  representation 
Is  required. 

objective-point,  s. 

Mil.  :  The  point  or  jxisition  by  the  securing 
of  which  a  geneml  obtains  either  some  decisive, 
result  or  the  furtherance  of  a  decisive  result. 

db-jeo'-tive-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  objectwe;  -ly.] 
In  an  ohjcctive  manner. 

"  Aristotle's  ii)iuioral>le  mover  being  understood  lijr 
liiiii  not  to  luove  the  lleAvens  efficiently,  but  only 
objctivetif  aiid  f\uAUy.'—Cu4iworth:  InttU.  Sjfttem. 
p.  413. 

•8b-j8C'-tive-ne8S,  «.  [Eng.  objective  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  objective ;  ob- 
jectivity. 

'■  The  faculty  of  Unht  is  fltt*d  to  receive  that  im- 
preasiuu  or  otyectii^enext.  "—HaU :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  L 

*  Ob-jec-tiv'-J-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ohjectiiie)  ;  -ity.] 
The  ([uality  or  state  of  being  objective  ;  ob- 
jectiveiiess. 

"Theie  are  numerous  expreBsious  1q  Hamilton 
which  indicate  thia  objectivUjf."—J.  VeitiA:  Bamilton, 
p.  Hi. 

*  6b-jec'-tiv-ize,  vA.     (Eng.  ol>jectiv(e) ;  -ize.] 

lo  plnloauphiA.'  a<;curding  to  the  objective 
pliilusojiliy. 

*  ob'-ject-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  object,  s. ;  -ize.]  To 
make  an  ol  jcct  of;  to  place  in  the  position  of 
an  object ;  to  look  ujiou  as  an  object. 

db'-ject-less,  a.  [Eng.  object,  a.;  -less.] 
Without  an  object  or  purpose ;  aimless,  pur- 
poseless. 

"(JbJ<!Cfle*s  as  thuse  strange  scrawlhiira  on  the  bare 
mouiitaiii  aide.'—Urit.  ijttart.  Hepiew,  ivii.  411, 

ftb-jec'-tor,  s.  [Eng.  object,  v. ;  -or.]  One 
wlio  objects ;  one  who  raises  or  urges  objec- 
tions tAt  a  proposition,  scheme,  or  measure. 

"Let  the  objector  bnt  honestly  and  imjiartially  ex- 
amine and  observe  himself. '—if<i/« .  Urtg.  qf  Man- 
kit  id,  \k  B'l. 

*  ob-jec'-tu-al,  a.  [Eng.  object ;  -ual.\  Vis- 
ible. "    " 

"Concerning  ...  external  or  <Ajtctual  idols."  — 
Adatna:  Work*.  IL  2%. 

*  6b-ji9'-i-9nt, .'.  [Lat.  ohjicUns,  pr.  par.  of 
objicio  =  to  object  (q.v.).]  One  who  objects  ; 
an  objector,  an  oppouentl 

*6b-jU-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  objuratiLS,  pa.  par. 
of  objuro  —  to  bind  by  oath  :  ob-  and  juro  =  to 
swear.]    The  act  of  binding  by  oath. 

*  ib-jiire',  v.i.    [Lat.  objure]    To  swear. 

"  The  people  .  .  .  b«i;a»  otOuring,  foftmiog,  impre- 
cating,"—Carti'/e.-  JiU<:eU.,  i.  asa. 

*  6b-jur'-gate,  l•.^  [Lat.  objurgatns,  pa.  par. 
of  vbjurgo  ^  to  chide:  ob-  and  jurgo=.\,o 
chide.]    To  chide,  to  blame,  to  reprove. 

*  ttb-jur-ga'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  objurgatio,  from 
objurgatus.]  [Objurgate.]  Tlie  act  of  chiding 
or  reproving;  reproof,  blame,  censure,  repre- 
hension. 


■  db-jur'-ga-tor-Jf',  a.  [Lat.  objurgatoriiis. 
from  ot>jurg'atiis,  pa.  par.  of  ohju rgo  =  to  chide. J 
Chiding,  reproving,  reprehensory  ;  containing 
reproof  or  censure. 

'■  Tlie    •ihiur,j:it'iry   ijueatioQ    ot    the    Pharisees."— 
Patei/     Fri.irii'-ft,  pt.  ii..  cIk  iv. 


db-lan9e'~d-late,  a.  [Pref.  ob-,  and  Eng. 
lanceolate  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Inversely  lanceolate  ;  lanceolate  nar- 
rowing towards  the  point  of  attachment  in- 
stead of  towards  the  apex.    (Gray.) 

*  ob'-lat,  s.    [Oblate,  s.] 

db'-late,  a.  [Lat.  oblatus,  from  ob-  =  towards. 
and  Uilits.  pa.  par.  uf  fero  =  to  bear,  to  cairy.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. ;  Flattened  or  shoitencd. 

2.  Geom.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  spheroid, 
produced  by  the  revidiilictn  of  a  semi-ellipsis 
about  its  shorter  diameter.  The  earth  is  an 
oblate  spheroid,  that  is.  a  figure,  broadly 
speaking,  like  a  sphere  or  globe,  but  which  is 
really  flattened  a  little  at  the  poles.  The 
measurement  of  meridional  arc  ha.s  shown 
that  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  eaith  is 
about  7,920  miles,  and  the  polar  one  7.899, 
that  is,  the  equatorial  is  to  the  polar  diameter 
nearly  as  300  to  'J99. 

db'-late,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  oblaiiLSy  pa.  par.  of 
offer'o  (for  obfero)  =  to  offer  (q  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Offered  up,  dedicated,  devoted, 
consecrated. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  it  Church  History  {PL): 

1.  AcMigregation  of  secular  priests  (and,  in 
one  in.itance,  of  women),  who  place  themselves 
unreservedly  at  the  dispt)sal  of  their  superiore. 

(1)  The  Oblat€s  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
were  founded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  of 
that  name  in  1578.  They  were  introduced 
into  England  by  Cardinal  (then  Dr.)  Manning 
in  18j7. 

(2)  The  Oblates  of  Italy,  founded  at  Turin 
in  1816,  have  a  mission  in  Eastern  burmah. 

(3)  The  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  were 
founded  at  Marseilles  in  1815  by  Charles  dc 
Mazenod,  afterwards  bistiiqi  of  the  diocese. 
They  are  employed  on  the  Rtiman  mission 
in  Canada,  Biitish  India,  and  the  United 
States,  and  have  eight  houses  in  Britain  and 
three  in  Ireland. 

(4)  The  Oblates  of  St.  Frances  of  Rome  are 
a  community  of  women,  with  simple  vows, 
established  in  1433.    Called  also  Cullatines. 

2.  Children  dedicated  by  their  parents  to 
the  religious  life. 

3.  Lay  brothers. 

*  i.  Invalided  soldiers  placed  in  Crown 
abbeys  in  France,  who  swept  the  church  and 
rang  the  bells  in  return  for  shelter  and  sup- 
port. 

*  db'-late,  v.t.    [Oblate,  a.  &.  s.] 

1.  To  offer. 

"  To  render  tlie  cytie  vpon  rensonahle  conditioos  to 
them  by  the  Fit.'iic-he  Kyng  sent  and  obi ated." —Bull  : 
Henry  Vl.  (an.  31), 

2.  To  offer  as  an  oblation  ;  to  dedicate  or 
devote  to  the  service  of  God  or  of  the  ClmrclL 

'6b'-late-ne8S,s.  [Eng.  oblate;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  oblate. 

ob-la'-ti,  s.  pi.    [Oblate,  a.  &  5.,  B.] 

db-la'-tlon,  *  ob-la-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  oblation, 
Uom  Lat.  oblaiioiicin,  accun.  of  oblatio  =  Rn 
offering,  from  oblatti^,  pa.  par.  of  ojfero  (for 
o&/ero)  =  to  offer  (q.v.);  Sp.  obUicion;  Itol. 
oblazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  offering. 

"  This  oblation  of  an  heart  ...  Is  the  moat  accep- 
table tribute  we  can  pay  him.'— Z>3c^  .'  Heatonableneat 
of  ChrUiianit]/. 

2.  An  offering  ;  anything  offered  as  an  act 
of  worship  or  reverence. 

"A  pin  was  the  usual  oAiofion."  -Scott:  Don  Roderick. 
(lutrod.) 

IL  Technically  : 

1,  Canon  Law:  Anything  offered  or  dedi- 
cated to  God  or  the  Church,  whether  movables 
or  immovables. 

*  2.  Church  Hist. :  A  gift  or  offering  for  the 
expenses  of  the  eucharist,  or  the  support  of 
the  clergy  and  poor. 

*  ob-la'-tlon-er,  3.  [Eng.  ob'aiion; -er.]  One 
who  makes  an  oblation  or  offering,  as  an  act 
of  worship  or  reverence. 

*  ob-la'-trate,  v.i.  [Lat.  o6ta(ra/us,  pa.  i«r. 
of  oblatro  =  to  bark  at :  oh-  =  towards,  against, 
and  latro  =  to  bark.]  To  bark,  to  suarl,  to 
rail.    (Cockeram.) 


*  db-la-tra'-tion. ;;.  [Oblatrate.]  a  bark- 
iij^.  a  siiarlin,:,,' .  quarrelsome  or  snappish  ob- 
jection ;  cavilhiig. 

"  The  apostle  (earea  none  of  these  currish  obtatr<y 
tiona."—Bp    Hall :  Sermon  preached  to  ttm  Lordt. 

*  5b-lec'-tate.  v.t.  [Lat.  obUcf-atus,  pa.  par. 
of  oblecto  =  to  please.]  To  please,  to  delight, 
to  rejoice. 

*  6b-lec-ta'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  oblertatio,  from 
nhlectiilus,  pa  par.  of  oblecto  =  to  please.]  To 
please,  to  delight,  to  rejoice. 

1.  The  act  of  pleasing  highly  ;  the  state  oi 
being  [-leased  ;  delight. 

2.  That  which  jdeases  or  delights  ;  pleastue 
delight. 

"  Such  oblectatiiiTu  that  can  be  hid  In  godlineM."— 
Fel/tiam  :  net-iota.  pt.  il.,  res.  66. 

*  6b' -lick,  *  ob-Ulce,  a.    [Oblique,  o.] 

db'-U-gant,  s.  [Lat.  obligatis,  pr.  par.  of 
obligo  ~  to  bind  down.]    [Oblioation,  II.  2.] 

iib'-li-gate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  obligatns,  pa.  par. 
of  obli'jo  ~  to  bind  down  :  ob  =  down,  and  ligo 
=  to  bind.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bind  down  ;  to  place  under 
an  obligation  ;  to  oblige  or  constrain  morally 
or  legally. 

•■  That's  your  tme  )>tnn— to  obUgatt 
The  preseut  uiiuiaiers  uf  htate." 

Cliio-vh.ll :  Ghott.if. 

35,  Intrans. :  To  be  binding  or  constrain- 
ing ;  to  bind. 

"This  unth  he  himself  explains  as  obligating,"— 
Sir  11'.  B'lmilton.    {Aunand'tU.) 

H  Tills  word  is  still  common  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  America,  but  its  use  is  almost 
*  c  jrely  conliued  to  the  vulgar  and  illLtcrate. 

6b-li-ga -tion.  •  ob-li-ga-cl-on,  •  ob- 
ly-g-'-ci-on,  '  ob-11-ga-ci-oiin,  s.    ilr. 

obligatton,  from  Lat.  oUigntionem,  accus.  of 
of  obligotio  =  a  binding,  from  obligatns,  pa. 
par.  ot  ohligo  ~  to  bind  down  ;  Sp.  ot'ligucion; 
Ital.  obligazione.]    [Obligate,  Oblige] 

L  Ord inary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  binding  or  constraining. 

2.  That  which  binds,  constrains  or  obliges 
to  any  act ;  that  which  constitutes  a  legal  or 
L.-  tral  duty. 

"The  heir  of  an  obliged  person  Is  not  bound  to  maks 
restitution,  iS  the  obli-iation  t>a±tsed  only  by  a  iitiiitunal 
B^i.'— Taylor :  Jiula  o/  ll-ih/  Lieing. 

3.  A  binding  agreement  or  contiact ;  a 
treaty,  a  compact. 

"  Made  hym  oblygacion,  ft  hostage  hym  gnii  sends. " 
Hubert  qf  Oluucetttr. 

4.  A  duty  imposed  by  the  relations  of 
society  ;  a  duty  towards  one's  fellow-men,  a 
claim  upon  one. 

■•  Both  oi  thtm  had  learned  by  exi>erieace  how  soon 
Jauiea  forgut  obligutiuiit.'—Macauiay:  Bi*t.  £ng., 
ch,  viL 

5.  A  liability  arising  from  contracts  entered 
into. 

"The  bepgared.  the  bankrupt,  society  .  .  .  whlls 
meetjug  those  nblijationi.  giew  richer  aud  richer."— 
JUiiciiulay  ■  //.«.  twj..  ch.  xix, 

6.  A  position  or  state  of  l>einR  bound  or 
indebted  to  another  for  a  beii'-fit,  fuvour,  or 
kindness  received;  a  state  CiiUing  for  grati- 
tude :  as,  He  is  under  great  obligations  to  you. 

7.  An  act  which  binds  another  to  feelings 
of  gratitude. 

"  Where  is  the  obligatimt  of  any  man's  tniklna:  uw 
a  present  uf  what  be  does  nut  care  for  biiuieut" — 

IL  Law  : 

1.  Eng.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  An  obligation  or  bond  Is  a  deed  whereby  the 
obligtir  obilgts  htniaelf.  his  heirs,  exeriit^irs.  and 
admiuistnilors,  to  i>uy  a  certain  gum  of  itiouey  to 
another  at  a  dny  appointed.  If  this  be  all,  tlie  lK>ud 
is  called  a  single  ouu.  simplex  obligafin  but  there  Is 
genemlty  a  condition  addeil,  tliat,  it  the  oil  Igor  doea 
B'ltne  p.ArliL'ulHr  act,  the  obli-jatinn  shall  l>e  void,  or 
else  sliall  reutain  in  full  fi>rce:  for  Inatimce.  repfty- 
ment  of  a  principal  sum  of  luooey  borrowed  of  th* 
obligee,  with  Interest.  In  caae  this  condition  is  not 
l>erroruie(l.  the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or  absolute, 
at  law.  and  charges  the  olill^'>>r.  while  livni^;;  ana 
after  his  deatli  the  obligation  descends  U)>on  bis  heir, 
who.  ou  defect  of  personal  assets.  Is  l>ound  to  di^ 
charge  it.  provided  he  has  real  assets  by  de.-<cent  a«  ft 
recoui|teu8f>.  eo  that  it  may  be  called,  tliuuuh  not  ft 
direct,  yet  ft  (y^iletlerai.  cliarne  upon  the  landJ.**-* 
Blackatune :  Comment,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  18, 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  legal  tie  by  which  one 
is  bound  to  pay  or  j-erforni  something  to 
another.  The  debtor  (in  England  the  obligor) 
is  the  nh/((7cin(  or  granter,  and  the  creditor  in 
the  obligation  (in  England  the  obligee)  is  ths 
receiver  or  grantee. 

1"  Day  of  Obligation;  Holiday  of  Obligation: 
Roman  Chnrch:  A  day  other  than  Sunday 


f&te,  f&t,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pfit* 
or.  wore,  wplf.  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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on  which  the  faithful  are  Iwund  U"  hear  mass 
«iid  viiifitaiii  from  hervile  works.  Tlie  days  of 
obligntinn  in  KiijihirHl  are  :  Christinas  Day, 
the  Cirruni.isi.Mi  (Jon.  1),  tlic  Epipliany 
(.Jan.  0),  Ascension  Dav,  Corpus  ChriBti, 
Feast  nfSS.  IVut  and  P.iul  (June  21>),  the 
AHsninptiun  {Aw^.  2:>),  and  All  Sainta(Kov.  1). 

SVli-gV-to,  8.     [Obblioato.] 

•  6b'-li-ga-t6r-MS^.  •  ol>-U-ga-tor-t-lio, 

(K.'r.  Il-.iij;.  obliijtttoiiy) ;  -ly.]  hi  au  oblit^a- 
tory  manner ;  by  ohli-ation. 

"B>;i)iif  Uxiiitl  obli^'itrrrilii;  both  for  bhuselfe  &nd 

•iSl>'-li-ga-t6r-i-neSS»  .■».  [Eng.  ohlujntorit  ; 
-ne.'ys.]  Tlie  qnalily  or  stato  of  being  obliga- 
tory ur  biii'lint,'. 

Sb*-H-ga-t6r-y,  a,  [Lit.  obUgntoritu^,  firntn 
oh!i<jiitu's,  jia.  par.  of  ohli'jo  =  to  bind;  Vr 
oblilialoire.]  Inip'i.srng  an  obligation;  Innd- 
Inp  or  cnnstmining   legally  nr   inoi-ally;    re- 

?uiriiig  the    peifniinance  of  or   fnrbe;iranpe 
ruin  Ht line  act.   (Fitllowed  by  Pfi  or  u/^ojt  before 
the  peraun  bomul ;  fornieily  by  (".) 

"  Eltlier  iiiiw  niilawfiiU,  or.  at  lenst.  neither  Wl  m- 
torj/  uvr  cvuVKU\Ktii."~llp.  /I'tit:  Cues  vf  Contcit nee. 

8-blx  Ve'.  •  0-Mi*Tg.  v.t.  <fe  i.     {Fr.  ohHoer  = 
to  ubiigc.  t'l   bind,  rmni  I^t.  ohligo  =  to  bind 
down,  to  oMi^re  :  06- =  t",  duwn.  and  ligo  = 
tu  bind  ;  Sp.  obligar  ;  Ital.  obUligare.\ 
A*  Transitire: 

•  1,  To  bind,  to  ntUich  fli-miy. 

"Mc  hud  nbliii'd  nil  the  Beiisturs  and  maglBtmtea 
firmly  to  lihiisf!(."-/;<ii-M*'. 

•  2.  To  bind  by  agieeiueut  to  do  something, 
to  bind  down. 

"Tliel  fib'fffed  them  to  irvn© 
Forti  thoumiid  iKiuiid.'       ItoLnil  de  Orunnt,  p.  88, 

•  3.  To  bind  by  treaty  or  compact ;  to  ally, 
to  make  snbject. 

"Ych  (AUgl  iiie  lo  the."     Kohert  qf  Ototu.-eiUr.  p.  11 

4.  To  constrain  or  coniitl  I'y  any  f-nce, 
legal,  niund,  or  physiral ;  to  impose  obliga- 
tion upon  ;  to  compel  to  Rojuething. 

"A  innn  in  aild  to  Iw  oMlged  when  he  is  urged  by 
ft  vloli^lit  Uii>tlve  rettiilthiif  from  t<<e  cotiiitmnd  uf 
rtnyther.'— /■u/«v.-  Moral  t'hitos-phi/.  bk.  II..  cli.  11. 

6.  To  place  under  an  obligation  of  gratitude 
^y  a  faxour  or  kindmss;  lo  bind  by  some 
favoni-  done  or  kindness  shown  ;  to  please,  to 
gratify. 
6.  (In  the  pns'iive)  :  To  be  Indebted,  to  owe. 
"To  thoM  mllh  w«  An  obtigtd  tor  kU  our  mebfclA."— 
Benth-y :  fiiyUi  l^cturet. 

B.  I  iitrattsitive : 

1.  To  impose  obligations  ;  to  be  binding,  to 
tdnd. 

"No  power  can  obHae  uny  further  than  It  c»n  take 
COfrnlsAitce  of  tbu  otti^noe  luid  lufilct  peu&lUes."— 
South:  Sermont,  val.  v.,  kt.  b. 

2.  To  gratify,  to  please,  to  be  obliging. 

"Biicrr'd  at  t)y  fool*,  by  flatterer!  basleued. 
And  M>  obtiginf  that  he  ne'er  obH  ita. 

fope  :  H/iitrle  lo  Arbuthnot,  XOL 

^  The  cxnmi'lc  Hhows  that  the  pronuacia- 
tion  was  forniet'ly  oblteged, 

5l>-li  gee'.  «.     [Kng  oblig(e):  -«.] 

Utw:  The  |>erson  to  wliom  another  U 
bound,  or  to  whom  a  bond  is  given. 

"If  the  condition  )>ecnnieB  1in|MiMlblB  l^y  the  act  «( 
Ood.  tl>e  lut  of  law,  or  the  net  -if  the  obHoee  hlinsrlf, 
theie  the  |>eni\lty  of  the  uhlluiiilwti  is  ne,\itd.'—lHticJi- 
Uon«  :  Cotniimnl.,  bk.  ll,.  cli.  20, 

•&-blis:o  mSnt,  «.    [Fr.J 

1,  obligation  ;  binding  or  constraining 
power  or  quality. 

"  I  will  nut  rpoUt,  whatever  It  tu.  either  of  divine  or 
Luinaii  obfii/cnuriil  "—itiUoii  :  iff  iktucatiou. 

2.  A  favour  or  kindness  done,  an  obligation. 

"  Ilitcr«»l  or  obhffi-meitt  made  the  tic." 

f/ryUen     IlinU  i  I'aniher.i.  iSl. 

5-bllg'-cr,  «.     [Etig.  ohU.j{f);  -er.] 

1.  Onl,  lAing.  :  One  who  obliges. 

"  It  tB  the  11  ttnml  |>ro|icrty  uf  thv  H.ini«  heart,  to  >•« 
fttrintlv  nitvrrnrUT,  wlOcli  U  m*  Uu>-1h  oii  obli'jwr.'— 
UtlifUuM  Wvltoninnm.  |>.  4U. 

2.  Law. :  The  saniu  as  Oulioor  (q.v.X 
S-bli^'-Ug.  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  t.    IOblioe.] 

A.  A»  pr.  par. :  (Sec  the  verbX 

B.  Aa  adjective : 

1.  Binding;  Iniponlng  obligndnn. 

2.  Williit;;  to  oblig*!  others;  rcatly  to  do 
Cavutirs  ;  kind,  complaisant. 


8.  Cbarnrterized  or  tliatlnguislied  by  read!- 

nes-H  to  obh^e  others. 

"  Ki'iM'^^l     htvt)     a   nwfet   and    ebttfflnff    temper.'  — 
Maiuuinti :  lltit    A'ni;.,  ch.  iklll. 


C.  A»  sMf>itt. :  The  act  of  doing  kin<lnesa  or 

favours  to  others. 

ft-bU^-ing-1^,  wlv.  [Eng.  obliging:  -ly.] 
ill  an  obli^'iii;;  manner;  with  civility,  com- 
pl.-iisame,  or  kindness  ;  kindly. 

*"jHe|theu  fur  luint  obligimilij  uilstakea 
The  Unt  Ulu;k)uU  Sir  Will  or  Uubo  inakeBL" 

Poif9 :  i'rol.  to  Sattnt,  S7». 

O-blig'-ing-ness.  a.     [Eng.  obliging;  -ne»s.] 
'  1.  The  ipialiiy  or  stale  of  Wing  bindin : 
or  obligatory;  binding  power  or  force;  obli- 
gation. 

"Chriit  i-omlnfT,  .  ,  did  ronteqaentl^  net  a  perl')d 
to  tlie  obl4fjiii</nct$otihwte  iiu>tltuLloU«.  '—UarumoiiU  : 
Wor.a.  I.  'i3i 

t  2.  The  quality  or  state  of  l}ctng  ol»liging; 
coniplaisaneu,  civility;  readiness  or  willing- 
ue.ss  to  do  kindness  or  favouis. 

"  Obfiffingnet*  aud  duiug  good  iu  oDfi'l  geDerutlou." 
—SiMrjj:  Utinnonf.  voL  i.,  Btr.  2. 

6b-U-gor',«.     (Eng.  cblig(e);  -or.l 

Jmw  :  One  who  binds  himself  by  a  bond,  or 
who  gives  a  bond  to  another. 

•  6b-lig'-U-lato,  a.    [Pref.  o6-,  and  Eng.  Ugu- 

Utte  iii.v.).] 

Bot. :  Extended  on  the  inner  instead  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  {•apituhini  or  head.  Used  of 
tlie  corolla  of  some  li^;ulatc  Composites  or 
other  tlowers.    (llenslow.) 

•  o^-li-qua'-tloil,  8.  [Lat.  obliqitatio,  from 
uOU'iunit  =  oblique  (q.v.).] 

1,  Lit. :  Declination  from  a  straight  line  or 
course  ;  tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  oblique  ; 
obliquity. 

"  The  rijfht  and  tranBveree  Abre*  .  .  .  most  frame  a 
retk-iilatcd  and  ([iiiiii.'Uit<'lKl  tl|{ure  by  their  obliqaa- 
tioiiM." — ltrown«:  Cj/rtW  Unrdtn.  ch.  lii. 

2.  Fig. :  Deviation  from  uioral  rectitude ; 
moral  obliquity. 

6b-lxqne'  (quo  as  k),  *  ob-llck,  *  ob-like> 

a.     IFr.,  frum  i^il.  oht iijHiis,ofjUciis  =  slanting, 
awry  :  ob  =  away,  and  ""li^is  =  oblique  ;  Ital. 
obliquo ;  8p.  obiicuo.] 
I,  Ordinary  iMnguage: 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  direction  not  perpendimlnr 
nor  parallel  to  some  line  taken  as  a  standard 
of  reference  ;  not  direct,  slanting. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Not  direct ;  indirect ;  not  straight- 
forward. 

"  The  love  we  i>ear  o«r  trienda,  .  .  . 
Uiith  lu  it  certjvifi  obU'tne  end*.' 

hrnyton:  iluut  Uli/rium,  111. 

"  *  (2)  Malignant,  envious,  unprojutious,  ill- 
omened. 

•  (3)  Not  direct  in  descent ;  collateral. 

"IIU  n'ltuml  atfectlou  in  a  dlre<-t  Une  waastrnug. 
In  an  oiilt-ju«  but  weak."— /faJt«r.-  Utnry  /.  (aii.  lU6j.., 

IL  Technically: 

1.  AfMt.  :   tOBl.IQUE-MUSCLEj. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  0/  tlu  vfins  of  a  leaf:  Making  an  angle 
with  the  midrib  of  9U'  lo  120'. 

(2)  0/a  U(if:  Having  a  slight  inequality  in 
the  opposite  sides. 

(3)  0/ direction:  Having  the  margin  point- 
ing to  the  sky,  the  apex  to  the  horizon  ;  as 
tlie  leaves  of  I'rc)tea  and  Fritillario. 

3.  dravi. :  A  tenii  applied  to  any  case  ex- 
cept the  n<miinatlve. 

^  Obliqw-  System  of  Coordinates : 
Analysis  :  A  system  in  which  the  coordinate 
axes  are  oblique  to  each  other. 

obllqae-anglo,  s. 

Crom.  :  Any  angle  wlilch  is  greater  or  less 
tlian  a  ligbt-angle. 

Obllqno -angled,  a.  Having  no  right- 
aii^l<-f*  :  as,  an  uiUfjur -angled  triangle. 

obUque-arch,  obliqno -bridge,  a.   An 

art  b  or  iTi'l^f-  e;nj  \  ing  biLliminis  m  niilruads 


OBLigUK    AliCU. 

acTOKS  a  river,  canal,  ftc,  (n  an  obllipin  direc- 
tion.    Tliev  are  also  calif. I  skew-aiTlies. 


oblique -circle, «. 

Spher.  prtJitiUion :  A  circle  whose  plane  it 
oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  prinitlive  plane. 

obUqac-cone,  a.     a  cone  n-hose  axis  la 

obhipie  to  the  plane  of  its  biuie. 

oblique -crystal,  s. 

Mill. :  A  crystal  with  one  axis  perpendicu- 
lar to  each  of  the  others. 

oblique -cylinder,  s  A  cylinder  wbow 
axis  IS  oblique  to  the  ]dane  of  its  bac;;. 

Oblique-leaf.  s.    [Oblique,  U.  S.  (2X] 

oblique  motion,  s. 

iJustc  :  (Motion,  8.  II.  4J, 
oblique-muBCle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  nm-icle  diagonal  either  aa  to  the 
main  aNis  of  the  b«>dy  or  to  its  transverse 

planes. 

Oblique  -  narration,     «.      [oiu.muE- 

BPEl:;CH.] 

oblique -piano, «. 

lii'.ill.  :  A  plane  which  Is  obliqae  to  tb« 
horizon. 

oblique-projection,  $.  A  projcctloD 
made  by  a  line  oblique  to  the  plaue  uf  pio- 

jeelion. 

oblique -sailing,  $. 

Naut. :  The  movement  of  a  ship  when,  being 
in  .some  intermediate  rhomb  between  the  four 
cardinal  points,  it  niakrs  an  oMiqtie  angle 
with  the  meridian,  and  continually  changes 
both  its  latitude  and  longitude. 

oblique  -  speech,  oblique  -  narra- 
tion, s. 

lihct. :  That  whicli  is  quoted  indirectly  or  in 
adiUcrent  person  from  that  employed  by  the 
original  spi-aker.  Thus,  the  words,  "  1  will 
come,"  wlien  reported  by  another  person, 
become  "  lie  said  that  he  would  come. ' 

oblique -sphere,  s. 

Astron.  <C  deog. :  The  celestial  or  the  ter- 
restrial sphere  when  its  axis  is  oblique  to  the 
iiorjzon  of  the  jilace,  which  it  i,i  everywhere 
exeept  to  an  obsi-t  ver  on  the  equator  or,  did 
any  exist,  at  the  poles. 

*ob-llque'  (que  as  k),  v.i.    (Obliqur,  a.) 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  To  form  an  oblique  line  ;  to 
deviate  from  a  straiglit  or  perpendicular  line  ; 
to  slope,  to  slant. 

"A  line    which    oblt'/u^    from   the  bottom  of  LU 

■pine.  ' — Scott:    Waverlty,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Mil.  :  To  move  forward  obliquely  by 
stejiping  sideways. 

6b  lique'-lj^  (que  as  k),  adv.     [Eng.  oblique  ; 

'iy.\ 

I.  Lit. :  In  an  oblique  manner  or  direction ; 
not  directly ;  not  in  a  direct  Uue ;  to  or  on 
one  side. 

"  Till  on  hia  courrc  obfiqutiy  ihone 
The  uiirr>'w  \'allev  uf  Saiut  John." 

HijoU .    Urulnl  of  Trirryrtaim.X.  it. 

•  2.  Fig. :  Not  directly  ;  iudirectly  ;  not  in 

direct  words. 

"Mr.  Houarth  .  .  .  obtiQUt'y  pive  the  flmt  eflbnoB.* 
—  Ita(/>rj«.  An»cdotM  "f  i'liuitittg.  vol,  Iv..  oh.  iv. 

db-lique'-nSss  (que  as  k),  s.    [Eug.  obiiqM  ; 

-Hf-SS.) 

L  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  olliquc; 
deviation  from  a  straight  liue  or  comw) ;  ob- 
liquity. 

II.  Figuratively : 
1.  Indirectness. 

•  2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude ;  moral 
obliquity. 

*  6b-ll'-qaid,  a,    [Ooi.wt'R,  a.]    Obllqae. 

"i:.-ii:h  U  .  .  .  chaiued  (rrnti  hU  nature  trrw 
l.y  utbeii  oti|»Mlil-<ii.  i>r  ifUiuutil  view  " 

Kt^nter.   y    J..  VII.  vILH. 

ttb-11  -qui  tj^,  *•  ob-U  -qui  tie,  ».   (Fr.  oWi- 

qnite,  liitui  I  Jit.  oWi«yi(i/M.s  =  obliquene.tB,  fh»in 
obli<iiiuit  =.  oblique  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  ^licuidtul ;  lUL 
oblinuild.} 

I.  lit.  :Thp  quality  or  «trtteon»pingohllqiie; 
deviaiinfi  from  a  state  of  itumlleli^m  or  per- 
peiidiciilanty. 

"  M^tr^^  coiitrarr  with  tliwart  otttgnUt^t  ' 

iluton:  /•.  i..  WU-lSl 

8.  Fignrntively : 

(1)  Deviation  fpun  moml  rerlMude. 

"Ttrnt  (.rt  e  In-lMnffn  to  none  hut  tlie»lnccn« ; 
Tho  h-aat  odlifii.tM  U  falal  heiT.' 

( ^>u•^'^>r     /Tr-j/rrM  ^  KtroT,  K*. 


hStU  h6^ :  p^t,  Jtf^l ;  cat,  90II.  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  Rom ;  tmn,  %hi» :  sin,  af :  expect,  l^cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Oian.  -tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -fion  =  shun,    -oious,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c  =  b^l.  d^L 
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(2)  Irregalanty  ;  deviation  fmm  ordinary 
rults. 

^  Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic : 

Asticn.  :  The  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to 
the  celestial  equator.     It  is  about  23°  27'. 

•ob'-lite»  a.  [Lat.  oblitus,  pa.  par.  of  dblino  = 
to  smear  over.]    Smeared  over,  dim. 

"Obcure  and  oblite  mention."— FuU^r  :  Pimdh 
Sight.  II,  V.  1\. 

Ob-lit'-er-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  dbUteralus,  pa.  par. 
of  oblifeTo  =  tu  efface,  to  smear  out :  ob  =  over, 
aiid  lUera—&  letter;  Fr.  obliterer;  Sp.  ob- 
litem r ;  Ital.  oblittrare.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  efface,  to  nib  out,  to  erase,  to  blot 
out  ;  to  render  impossible  to  be  deciphered  : 
as,  To  obliterate  writing  or  an  inscription. 

2.  Figtiratively : 

0)  To  efface,  to  blot  out;  to  erase  fi*om 
memory  by  time  or  other  means  ;  to  cause  to 
be  fur^iotten. 

"  Dlscnurae  on  other  themes 
I  Bnsuiug  seem'il  to  obliterate  the  piut" 

'  Cowpar  :  Tusk,  vi.  540. 

(2)  To  wear  out ;  to  destroy  by  any  means  ; 
to  put  an  end  to. 

"As  if  their  memory  of.  and  nlTection  to,  it  could 
Karce  be  oblittralcd," — Dr.  Whitby:  On  the  yioe 
Poini^.iWi.  iii.,  cli   ill.,  5  5. 

*(3)  To  reduce  to  a  very  low  or  almost  im- 
percejitible  state  :  as.  To  obliterate  the  pulse. 

n.  Pathol. :  To  cause  to  disappear.  Used 
specially  of  any  duct  or  passage,  as  a  vein,  an 
artei  y,  when  the  two  opposite  sides  have  con- 
tracted adhesion  and  th«  cavity  disappeared. 

If  For  the  distinction  between  obliterate, 
expnngey  hlot  out,  rase  or  erase,  efface,  and 
ctiuccl,  see  to  Blot. 

ob-lit'-er-ate,  a.    [Obliterate,  v.] 

Etitom.  :  A  term  applied  to  marks,  impres- 
sions, or  elevatiyus  nearly  ellaced  or  ob- 
literated. 

5b-lit-er-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  obliteration  from 
obliteratiis,  pa.  par.  of  ohhtero^  to  obliterate 
(qv.);  Vr.  oblUe  ration;  is^.  obliUracion ;  Ital. 
Ohliterazione.] 
I.  Onlinary  Langtiage: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  obliterating,  erasing,  or 
bldttiiig  out;  the  state  uf  being  obliterated 
©r  rendered  undecipherable. 

,  "There  might,  prohahly.  he  an  obtiteratton  of  all 
those  iin'iiiimentiB  ot  &ati<.i\iity."— Bale :  Orig.  of  Man- 
kind, p.  l^tS. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  effacing  or  erasing  from 
memnry;  tlie  state  of  being  forgotten  or 
blotted. out  from  memory. 

"The  o'iUtcratinn  of  tliat  oriirinal  signlflcation  "— 
Bediloex :  .Vatitre  of  .Mathem.  Evidence,  p.  96. 

n.  Pathnl.  :  Tlie  closure  of  a  duct  or  any 
cavity  by  the  adhesion  of  its  parietes. 

•6b-lit'-er-a-tive,  o.  [Eng.  obllteratie); 
•ive.]  Tending  to  obliterate  or  efface  ;  effacing, 
erasing. 

•6b-liv-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  ohlivi(n)=  oblivion 
(q.v.);  Eng.'suff. -«i.]    Oblivious",  forgetful. 

6b-llV'-i-6ll,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  oblivionem, 
acmis.  of  obliino  =  foryet fulness,  from  obli- 
viscor  =  to  forgrt;  probably  fiom  ob-  and 
Uwsco  =  to  bicome  lind  or  dark  ;  Ital.  obli- 
Vione,  ohblivione.] 

L  Forgetfulness ;  the  act  of  forgetting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  effaced  from  the 
memory  ;  the  being  forgotten. 

"This  diictrine  has  sunk  into  complete  obJioton."— 
Btewiit :  PhUos.  Eifi'tys,  ess,  iii. 

*  3.  An  amnesty;  a  forgetting  or  blotting 
out  of  oll'ences  ;  a  general  pardon. 

If  Acts  nf  oblivion  were  passed  in  England  in 
1600  and  1690. 

"By  the  act  of  obliolon,  all  ofT&nces  against  the 
crown,  and  all  particul^ir  tr*'sii^*ies  between  siibjei-t 
&u<\  -iil'ject,  weie  p-inloiie'i.  ii'iiiitteJ.  and  utterly 
exUa^iAivd.'—liavici  :  Htute  of  Ireland. 

•6b-liV-i-6n-ize,  r.f.  [Eng.  oblivion;  -ire.] 
To  sink  in  oblivion. 

i(b-liv'-i-ous,  *  ob-lyv-y-onse,  a.     [Fr. 

oblir>ieux,  from  Lat.  oblivlosus,  Ironi  oblivio=^ 
oblivion  (q.v.).] 
^  I.  Causing  forgetful n ess. 

"Th"  aB9ocint«a  and  co-p.irtners  of  onr  low 
Lie  tlius  astonished  on  th'  oblivious  pool." 

MUton:  P.  L..  l  22fi. 

2.  Forgetful ;  accompanied  by  forgetfulness. 

•*Tl'iiMit:h  the  long  night  she  lay  in  deep,  oiaioioiu 
Bluujber,"  Long/eltow :  Eoangtline,  i.  S. 


6b-liv'-i-OUS-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  ohlivious;  -ly.] 
la  an  obliviuiis  manner  ;  forgetfully, 

ob-Uv'-i-oiis-ness,  *  ob-Uv-l-ous-nesse, 

s.     [Eul;,    oblivimis ;    -ness.]     The    quality   or 
state  of  being  oblivious;  oblivion. 

"  I  dvvell  here  uowe  Id  »  school«  uf  oUivtotunetM."-— 
Fox :  Hartyrt.  p.  I.frSS. 

*  ob-loc'-u-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  oh- =  against, 
and  locator  ■=  a  speaker,  from  locntMS,  pa.  par. 
of  loquor^XAi  speak.]     A  gainsaycr, 

"Tliere  be  dv-verse  ohlocutors  which  .  .  .  save  that 
be  would  never  biive  set  forth  such  thln&:tis  aa  be 
promysed."— BiJtf  ;  Pref.  to  Lcland't  itinerary. 

ob'-lOQg,  a.  k  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  oblongus  = 
long,  long  across,  from  ob-  =  over,  across,  and 
longus  =  long.] 
A-  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Longer  than  broad  ;  rect- 
anguLar,  but  having  the  length  greater  than 
the  breadth. 

"  Compared  in  shape  to  aa  oblong  shield." — Gordon : 
Tacitus  :  Life  of  Amncola. 

2.  Bot. :  Elliptical,  vrith  the  two  ends 
blunted. 

B,  As  mibst.  :  A  figure  whose  length  is 
greater  than  its  breadth  ;  specif.,  in  geometry, 
a  name  given  to  a  rectangle  whose  adjacent 
sides  are  unequal.  In  common  language,  any 
figure  approximating  to  this  form  is  called  an 
oblong ;  in  fact,  any  body  which  is  longer 
than  it  is  wide  is  often  called  an  oblong. 

"  The  best  figure  of  a  gaideu  la  either  a  square  or  an 
oblong.' Sir  JK.  Temple:  On  Uurdennig 

oblong-chelodine,  s. 

Zool.  :  Chelodina  oblonga,  a  river- tortoise 
from  West  Australia, 

oblong-obovate,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  oblong  and  obovate,  but 
more  nearly  ajiproacbing  the  latter. 

Oblong-ovate,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  oblong  and  ovate. 
Oblong  son-fish.  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Orthago^^scus  tmnaUui. 

*  ob'-lohg-ish,  a.  [Eng.  oblong;  -ish.)  Some- 
wliat  ubLong  in  sha])e. 

*  6b'-l6ng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  oblong;  -ly.]  In 
an  oblong  form  or  manner. 

"  Had  the  fflohe  of  our  earth,  or  of  the  planets,  been 
eltlitr  Bijherical  or  oblongly  sphcroidicaL"— C'A^yMe  ■ 
Philoa.  Treatisei. 

*  6b'- long -ness.  s.  [Eng.  oblong;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  bemg  oblong. 

*  6b-l6'-ciui-oU9,  a.  [Eng,  obloquy;  -ous.] 
Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  obloquy;  re- 
proachful. 

"Emulations  nhich  are  apt  to  rise  and  vent  In 
obloguious  acrimony.  ' — sir  K.  A'aunton  :  Fragntenta 
Regalia. 

6b'-lo-quy,  s.  [Lat.  ob/o7iuuTii  =  contradic- 
tion, from  o6io'ii(or=^  to  speak  against;  oft- = 
against,  and  loquor^=.  to  speak.] 

1.  Censorious  speech ;  reproachful  language  ; 
reproach,  blame,  slander ;  language  which 
brings,  or  is  intended  to  bring,  men  into 
odium  or  reproach. 

"Even  his  own  sect  looked  coldly  on  bini.  and  re- 
qiiittd  his  services  with  obloqug."—iiarauiay:  Hist. 
£ng..  ch.  It. 

*  2.  A  cause  of  reproach  or  disgrace ;  a 
reproach,  a  disgrace. 

"  My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house  .  ,  . 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  th'  world  in  me 
to  lose."  afiakvtp.:  Atl't  WeU,  iv.  2. 

*  6b-luc-ta'-tiont  s.      [Lat.  c^luctatiOy  from 

obhictulus,  jia.   par.   of  ohlactor  =-t<j   struggle 

agaiTist:  ob-  =  against,  and  ?itc^>r  =  to  struggle, 

to  strive.]     A  striving  or  struggling  against. 

"He  hath  not  the  commanl  of  hliitsetf  to  use  that 

artificial  obi  uctation."— Father  by  :  Athcv^naaiix,  p.  135. 

*  ob-mur'-mur-ing,  s.  [Pref.  oh-  =  against, 
and  Eng.  vinnii>iriiuj.\  Murmur,  objection. 
(//.  More  :  Imniort.  bold,  II.  ii,  10.) 

*  ob-mu-tes'-cen^e,  a.  [Lat.  obmutesrcns, 
pr.  jtar'.  of  obmu'tesco  =  to  be  silent ;  miitus  = 
mute,  dumb.]    Loss  of  speech  ;  dumbness, 

"A  vehement  fear  natumlly  prodnceth  obynufet- 
cence." ~ Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ill.,  oh.  viii. 

*  6b-nixe'-ly,  adv.    [Lat.  obnixc]    Earnestly. 

"  M..«t  ohnijcety  I  must  beseecli  both  them  and  you." 
—E.  Codringron  :  To  Sir  E.  Dering,  May  24.  1«4L 

db-nox'-ioUS  (x  as  ksb).  a.  [Lat.  obnoxius 
=  liable  to  hurt,  hurtful;  ob-,  aud  noxiu^=- 
hurtlul,  noxious  (q.v.).] 


*  I.  Liable  to  punishment,  harm,  or  injury  : 
hence,  exposed  generally. 

"  Who  Aspiren,  must  down  V  low 
As  hlb'h  he  O'.'ar  d  ;  obmcaimu  liral  or  laat 
Tu  liasest  thiiib'8. '  MUton     1\  L..  li.  Ua 

*  2.  Answerable,  bound,  subject,  respon* 
Bible. 

"  Examine  thyself  In  the  particulars  of  thy  reli^ 
tions.  espetially  where  thou  guveniest  aud  takest 
accoimts  of  others,  aud  artr  nut  so  ofmozinm  to  them 
aa  they  are  to  thee." — J.  Taylor :  n'orthy  Comtnuni' 
cant.  CD.  vi.,  g  2. 

3.  Offensive,  hateful,  odious,  unpopular. 

"They  envy  Christ,  but  they  turn  uiiou  the  inan. 
who  was  more  obnozious  to  theui." — lionne  :  Sermons, 
ser.  20, 

*  4.  Reprehensible,  censurable  ;  deserving 
censure  or  disapproval. 

-Thesing-ilar  placidity  with  which  Padladeen  had 
listeucd  during  the  httter  part  of  tbiao^najFtoiustoir." 
— Jioore:  Fire-teorshippert. 

ob-nox'-ioua-ly  (x  as  ksh).  adv.  [Eng. 
ob)ioiLous;  -ly.]  In  an  obnoxious  manner; 
reprehensibly,  offensively,  odiously,  hatefully. 

6b-ndx'-ious-ness  (x  as  Icsli),  s.    [Eng. 

obnoxioits ;  -ncs-t.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obnoxious 
or  liable  to  punishment,  harm,  or  injury; 
liability. 

"Our  obnoxiouaneaa  to  the  curse  of  the  law  (or 
sin."— Sou^A  ;  Sermvtu,  vol.  xL.  st-r.  «. 

2.  Offensiveness,  odiousuess,  hatefulneas, 
repreliensibleness. 

•  6b-nu'-bi-late,  r.(.  [Lat.  ohnvbilatns,  pa. 
par.  of  obmibilo=to  make  cloudy,  fmin  ob- 
and  7U(bi7»s  =  cloudy  ;  nnbes  a  =  cloud.]  To 
make  cloudy  ;  to  cloud,  to  obscure. 

"Something  yet  so  foul  aa  did  obnubilate  even  the 
brightest  glory, '—feitAan*     Retolvct,  yt   1.,  res.  40. 

•  ob-nn-bi-la'-tion*  s.  [Obsubtlate,]  The 
act  or  process  of  making  cloudy,  dark,  or 
obscure. 

"  Let  others  glory  In  their .  .  .  obnubilation  oihoA\m 
coriiscaat."— »'af«rA(>u»e,  Apol.for  Learnirtg,  p.  17», 

o'-boe  (oe  as  6i).  s.    [Ital.  oboi,  fVom  Fr.  haiU^ 

hois.] 
Music:  A  hautboy  (q.v.). 
t  oboe  d'amore.  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  ordinary  oboe,  but  standing 
a  minor  third  lower,  being  in  the  key  of  A. 


OBOE   D  AMORE. 

This  instrument  has  been  again  brought  into 
use  for  the  special  purpose  of  playing  Bach's 
scores  correctly,  and  was  so  employed  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Jan.  15,  1880. 

*  oboe  dl  caccla,  s. 

Music:  Hunting-oboe;  an  old  name  for  au 
Instrument  resembling  a  bassoon  uu  a  luinia- 


OBOK  DI   CACCIA. 

ture  scale.    They  are  in  the  key  of  F  or  fib, 
and  are  played  with  a  small  bassoon  reed. 

*  6"-b6-xst,  s.    [Eng.  oho(e) ;  -ist.}    A  player  on 

tlie  oboe  ;  a  hautboyist. 

*  6b'-6-lar-3?,  a.  [Lat.  obo^ns);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ary.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
small  coin ;  possessing  only  small  coina ; 
poor,  reduced,    {Lamb.) 

db'-61e.  6b'-dl,  s.    [Obouus.] 

Pliarni.  :  A  weight  of  ten  (or,  according  to 
some,  twelve)  grains,  or  half  a  scruple. 

ob-o-lel'-la,  s.     [Mod.  Lat,  dim.  of  obohu 

(q.v,).  J 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  Lingulidie,  from  the 
Cambrian  and  Lower  biluri.m,  ditlering  from 
OhoUis  in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
impressions. 

ob'-6-lite,  «.  [Lat.  6bol{u£),  and  sufT  -i<«.) 
Any  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Obolus  (q.v.X 

obollte-grit,  s. 

C.eol. :  Jk.  green-grained  calcareous  grit  of 
Lower  Silurian  age.  containing  the  Obolua 
Molluscs,  found  in  Russia  under  the  castle  of 
Narva  and  elsewhere.  Called  originally,  by 
Sir  Roilerick  Murchison  and  others,  Ungulite- 
grit,  Uugula  being  Pander's  synonym  for 
Obolus. 


late.  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son  :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  5b  -ol'ize,  v.t.    [Obelize.] 

6b  -0-16, i  [Oitoi.is.j  A  copper  coin  current 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  value  about  one  Iialf- 
penny. 

Sb'-d-li&S,  s.    [T^t.,  from  Gr.  6poA6«  (pbolos).'] 

1.  Gn-ek  Ant  (quit  ie4  : 

(1)  A  small  coin  of  ancient  Greece,  origin- 
ally »if  cfipjier,  aft^rwariis  of  silver,  the  sixth 

Sart  of  an  Attic 
rnchina.  and  equal 
tolJ<i.  Multiplcsand 
snhiniiltjp|t>s  of  llie 
otwlus  were  also  used, 
as.->.  4,  3,  2,  U  olmli, 
and  \,  J,  aud  }  of  an  obolus. 

obolus. 

(2)  A  small  weight,  the  sixth  part  of  an 
Atlic  drachma. 

2.  Paht'ont.  :  A  Kenus  of  Lingulidse,  confined 
to  the  Siluiian  period  ;  chai-acteristic  of  the 
Lower  Silurian.  Vidves  orbicular,  sub-equal, 
smi>oth,  uiiarticulat<:il,  kept  in  apposition  by 
muscular  action  ;  the  ventral  valve  has  a 
longitudinal  furrow  for  the  fibres  of  attach- 
ment, which  pass  out  between  the  beaks. 

Sb-O'-val,  a,     [Pref.  oTt-,  and  Eng.  oval  (q.v.).] 
Cot. :  The  same  as  Oeovate  (q.v.). 

6b-d'-vate, o.   [Pref. o6-, and  Eng.ovate (q.v.).] 

Hot.  :  Inversely  ovate.     Used  of  a  leaf,  &c., 

shaped  like  a  Immi's  epg,  with 

the  broader  end  at   the   part 

most  remote  from  the  petiole.       /  >s 

5b  o'-vate-ljr,  adv.   [Eng.  o6o-  ^  K      i^>''^ 

x»te;  -ly.] 

Bot.t   (£'c. :    In   an    obovate 
inanner. 


6b  6'-Vo5d,  a.     [Pref.  oh-,  and 
Eug.  omid(<i.v.).j 
Hot. :  Somewhat  obovate. 

6b-rep'-tion,  s.  [XM.  ohrfptio, 
from  obre/itiii,  pa.  p;u .  of  oijix/jo 
■=  to  creep  up  to  :  ol/.  =  up, 
and  repo  =■  to  crenp.] 

•  1.  Ord  I^nij. :  The  act  of  creeping  upon 
80  as  to  surprise. 

"  Siiildcn  tnciiralonii  and  obreftUmM,  etna  of  tocro 
iguoTiuiix.'—Cudwtr/h  :  Sermons,  p,  81. 

2.  ScotsLaw:  Tlie  obtjiininggifts  of  escheat, 
&c.,  by  telling  fdsehoods.  Tlie  obtaining 
such  gifts  by  the  suppressiou  of  the  truth  is 
termed  snbrei)tion. 

•5b-rep-ti['-tiOUS»  n.  fLat.  ohrrptitlus,  from 
obreplus,  pa.  par.  of  o^re;JO  =  to  creep  upon  ; 
Fr.  obrejitice ;  Sp.  ohrepticio.}  Done  or  ob- 
tained by  Kun'rise  ;  with  secrecy,  Calsehood, 
or  by  roni'calinent  of  the  truth. 

•  6b'-rd-gatO,  v.t.  [I^t.  ohrognlus,  pa.  par. 
of  ohroyi, :  ol"  =  against,  and  rogo  =  to  a.sk.] 
To  proclaim  or  prr»pc)se  a  contniry  law  for  the 
purpose  of  abrogating  or  annulling  a  former  ; 
to  abn)gate. 

Oh-ro-tund',  a.  [Pref.  oh-,  and  Eng.  rotund 
(q.v.xj 

Hct.:  Approaching  to  roundness;  Imper- 
fectly round. 

•  5b  iHit©',  !■.(.  [T.at.  ohrutu-t,  pa.  par.  otobruo.] 
To  throw  down,  to  overthrow. 

"Thr  mlwry  wliorewltli  y©  woro  lAruttiil  and  over- 
vthKhiiad.-ilarnn. 

5b  89eno',  'ob  scoene,  a.    [Lat  ob&cfmis. 

ohsro'Ttua,  A  word  of  doubtful  etymology,  but 
posHlbly  connected  with  aarvus  =  left-handed, 
unlucky. 1 

1.  Immodest  or  Impure  In  language  or 
action  ;  indecent,  li-wii,  uinli.'iste. 

"  WonU  that  wrrv  oneo  chiwtc,  by  frtiqiient  uw  gr<jw 

*2.  Abominable,  odioun,  vile. 

"Tluit,  til  nChrMlAn  cHiimt*.  bouU  r*flne<l 
bliuulit  ktiow  Ml  liL-liiitiia,  lilAck,  uhtvrnr  n  itofiil  I ' 
Shakrsp.  :  IHch'iril  //..  iv.  L 

*3.  Foul,  flllhy,  disgnuting,  olTensivti. 

"  Tlie  boivr'a  obtegntfr  iilin|     tlie  ([(xl  ImIIm." 

f'lf^     llanfr;  ndyury  Iv.  816. 

*4.  InanHpJrlouH,  lll-omoned,  unlucky. 

"Ttiei  ifullty  Mri>«nti  aitil  i>h»rrnfr  bc«.*t»  " 

Cwl'V  :  n^inn  to  Light. 

5b  SOenO'-lj^,  <^iWt).  rEng.n'iAtvnir;  ■ty,\  In  an 
obscene  manner;  Indecently,  lewdly. 

"Tlii-ii,  on  M  iiifly  l«r»in.  tlii-  inntfnn  ty'd 
Tb«  nuuM  dUhoiivrt.  «ii<l  ohM-wtnttg  <lyM." 


5b-S9ene -ness,  $.     [Eng.    obsctiu;   -ness.] 

'Ihc  ([iLiiity  or  stiite  of  being  obscene;   ob- 
sceiiiiy,  immodesty,  lewdness. 

"  Wrv  avvid  lo«M  by  It.  ftUti  MGftp*  oAfCcncNCU.'  — 
£en  Juruva :  iJiseoMrui. 

ob-89^n'-l-t^,  s.     [Ft.  ohscinUi.] 

1.  TIio  quality  or  st»te  of  being  obscene ; 
impurity  or  immodesty  in  word  or  action  ; 
ribaldrj',  lewdm-ss. 

"  I  wl»h.  ftt  IcjiaU  our  ucred  rlte»  were  tree 
From  thuw  poUutloun  o(  obicrnitv-" 

Dryrtm  :  JwK-nat,  Bit.  vL 

2.  Obscene  or  impure  words  or  actions  ; 
that  wliich  is  obscene,  indecent,  or  unchaste; 
lewdness,  ribaldry,  iiideccucy. 

"Wit  employed  In  dreuing  upoifovfiJfjr  1b  like  the> 
art  uieil  In  I'Htiitiug  u  qot\»ii. '•^Ooidtynith :  I'olite 
Ltarniixg,  cb.  viii. 

"  ob-s^en'-OUS,  a.  (Lat.  ohacmnus,  obaceniLS.] 
Obseene,  immodest,  unohaste,  lewd. 

"  o/)*c<"ioia  In  recitjil  mhI  hurtful  la  example."— .Sir 
/.  lliirrington  :  Apol.  (tf  i'octry,  |)U  z. 

*  5b-S9exi'-ou8~ness,  s.  lEng.  ohsccnous; 
■7uss.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obscene  ; 
obscenity. 

'  ob-sciir'-aut,  s.  [Lat.  ohscnrans,  pr.  par, 
of  ohscuro  =  to  obscure  (q.v.).]  One  who  or 
t'lat  which  obscures  ;  sperif.  one  who  opposes 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  inquiry,  informa- 
tion, or  enlightenment. 

tob-sciir'-ant-ism,.?.  [En;;:.  ohscuTa7it:  -ism.] 
'ihe  principlea  or'system  nf  an  obscurant. 

"Tlio  iliiu  vbinira'ttUrn  of  WoriU worth's  politics." 
—.VoiiootiforinUe  irtU  Indrpendfiit,  July  21.  I88I.  p.  090. 

t  ob-sciir'-ant-ist,  5.  [Eng.  o'^scuraai;  -ist.} 
The  same  as  Obscurant  (q  v.). 

••?f 0  Voice,  save  from  a  cH<inp  nf  Kronch  and  English 
obtcurauttsU'—Efliiibarifli  lU'vicw,  July,  IBfl2.  p.  292. 

5b-scn'ra'-tion,  s.  H-i^t.  oh^uratio,  from 
ohscu'ratus,  pa.  ]>aT.  of  oWuro  =  to  make  dark 
or  obscure  Oi-V.).] 

1.  The  act  of  making  dark  or  obscure;  a 
djirkening.. 

2.  The  sUte  of  being  obscured  or  darkened. 

"  It  U  not  pnsalble  to  amlsn  Mie  precUe  moment  of 
InHi'lent  nb^rur'itinn.  or  of  tutul  extinction." — Her- 
achei  ;  Aftr^itomy  (liL&H)^  f  638. 

ob-sciire'*  «.  &  s.    [Fr.  dhsour,  from  Lat.  oh- 
s(iiras=  dark,  covered  over,  from  oh-  =  over, 
ami  3cun«=  covered,  from  the  same  root  as 
Siiiisc.  $}cu  =  to  cover.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Darkened ;  imperfectly  Illuminated, 
sha'lowed,  gloomy,  niurkj. 

2.  Ilringing  on  or  causing  darkness  or  ob- 
scurity. 

"  nhtntrmt  nislit  Involved  the  nky, 
Tht)  Atlantic  billows  roaroil.' 

Caw/ter:  The  Castatrai/. 

•3.  Living  in  or  fond  of  darkness  or  iiight. 

"TfceoStTKr*  bird  cUinourM  tli«  llvelonc  nltfjit," 
HfuUtJp.:  J/acbtith,  U.  S. 
^4.  Hidden,  concealed. 

"  Obscure,  but  rntc.  wo  ret  n<t  here." 

.ioM  :  Lady  of  tlM  Lakti,  IL  9. 

"5.  Retired;  away  from  observation;  se- 
cluded, remote  :  as,  an  obscure  corner. 

6.  Not  noted,  humble,  mean,  unknown. 

"  [H«l  d^MVOQit  tA  an  oUcun  but  tnuioiiil  stato. 
iBploMtd  Willi  it"  Cocp/wtr.'  T<uk.  vl.  009. 

7.  Not  easily  understood  ;  abstruse ;  not 
obvious  ;  dilfleult  to  understand. 

"  Uo  («u«r  HO  lulwiurml  to  Mjt  b(a  wonlu  In  *nc\\ 
oftjrurs  and  iloubtful  fiLBtii'tu."— -Vlr  7*.  .More:   Wurkr^, 

p.  r>s4. 

8.  Not  clear  or  full;  itupoifcct,  defcetive, 
Indi.stinct;  as,  an  o^ncrtre  view  of  distant 
objects. 

*  B>  Aiauhst.:  Darkness,  night. 

"TKatcloar  ob*rnre. 
So  Boftly  dark."  Hyron :  PartMtna.  I. 

obsonro-rayft.  s.pl. 

Ihni :  InvlHililv  rays  both  above  and  below 
those  .»f  the  vislltlc  spertnun. 

5b  soiiro',  v.t.  &  i,    [On^runE.  a.) 
A.  Truusltlve : 

1.  To  makt'  dark  ;  to  darken  ;  to  deprive  of 
light ;  to  iiwUe  dim  or  gloMiny. 

"Tlioy  nrr  nil  ooiK'licl  In  «  i-lt  lianl  by  lleme'B.mk. 
Willi  iif'irurfd  lighUi."'— .SAiilw/t.  .-  Merrif  U'd-B*  qf 
WindMir,  V.  a. 

•2.  To  keep  in  the  dark  ;  to  hide  from  view  ; 

to  CJiUeeul. 

"And  you  may  marvrl  wliy  I  obacur^d  myMlf. 
LaboLirlitg  t"  Mivr  hl>  ltr<^.~ 

tfftakai/t.  I  Jlmuurt/or  JUtaaurt,  v.  1. 


•3.  To  prevent  from  becoming  known;  to 
hide  ;  to  keep  back. 

"  Much  iuor«  his  abseuco  now 
■\xMt'  He  obtfura 
iiUion     P.  H..  tL  let. 

4.  To  make  less  intelligible,  visible,  or  legible. 

"  But  the  dark  mantle  of  tnvolvlnn  time 
Uaa  vciil'd  tbair  beftoUen,  ami  ohtntrd  tlietr  rhymeL*' 
Laniflioma.   OfiiiuAi  Vutirur, 

5.  To  mako  less  glorious,  illustrious,  or 
beautiful ;  to  make  mean  ;  Ut  degrade. 

"  Your  bitch  *v\(  .  .  .  you  hitv«  otscurmd 
With  a  Bwaiu's  w<nrlii^  ' 

Shnk'tsp.  :   H'inlrr'i  Tatf.  !▼.  C 

*B.  Intrant. :  To  hide,  or  to  conceal  one's 
self. 

"  There's  ba-l  tid  inir*  :  I  must  obirurf  and  hew  IC" 
Uta^im.  A  yitt.  :  Maul  in  tA«  Milt.  iv.  L 

Sb-sciire'-iy,  (K/f.     [Eng.  obscure;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  obscure  manner  ;  darkly,  dimly. 

limes,  obtcur*iy  bright.*' 
Byron  :  Curt,-  q^  Sitttrva, 

2.  In  an  obscure,  mean,  or  low  state  of 
degiee  ;  meanly,  unnoticed. 

■■  A  lino  so  lonit  Imloved  and  feare<t 

JIny  soitu  obKurely  i-itU."        Haolt :  Roktby,  v.  M. 

3.  Not  clearly  or  distinctly;  abstrusely, 
darkly ;  not  plainly. 

*db-8cure'-ment.  5.  [Eng.obi!cur«,a. ;  -Tjwsru.] 
The  act  of  ol>s>-unng;  the  state  of  being  oN 
scured  ;  obscuration,  darkness. 

"  Now  Ixililer  Bros  npprar. 
Aud  o'er  tlie  pitlpable  olmcurein^nt  •port." 

Poynfr^  :  Met  ^'uvimtma. 

5b-8Curo'-ness,  s.     [Kng.  obscure,  a.  :  -ness.] 

1.  'Pile  quality  or  state  of  being  obscure; 
darkneaS,  gluoininess,  dimnesij. 

2.  A  state,  position,  or  condition  of  ob- 
scurity ;  privacy,  meiinness. 

"  Tbp"ie«haM  entjimb  tho-e  eye*,  that  have  reitecm'd 
Mv  from  the  vulgar,  tlice  from  all  obteurenfu.' 

/Jani-i.  Honnft  4L 

3.  Darkness  of  meaning  ;  unintelligibleness, 
indistinctness. 

"  TIioks  i]iieittonn  being  perplexed,  thoroy,  aiid 
troubltrsume  tliruuub  tlK-lr  o&icur^neu."— Au,  Ball: 
Via  .Madia:  The  Hay t(f  Peace. 

5b-8Cur'-er,  s    [Kug.  obscur(e),  v. ;  -*r.]    One 

who  ur  that  whicli  obscures. 

Ob-aciir'-i-tj^,  «.  [Fr.  obscurity,  from  I^t, 
obscuritntem,  a<*eus.  of  ofc.>ici(ri<tw  =  darkness, 
obscurity  ;  from  obscunts  =  obsciu*  (q.v. ).  J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obscnre; 

darkness,  gloom.  ■  ■ 

"  A  (lay  uf  darkness  and  obteurify."— Either  xl.  8. 

2.  An  obscure,  mean,  lowly,  or  humble  posi- 
tion or  condition. 

"  Her  early  yt-arn  bad  bi-en  |>Jui.«"d  In  poverty  and 
cbtciii  ity."—Mucaulay  :  Hitt.  Ewj..  ch.  Zl. 

3.  Darkness  of  moaning ;  want  of  plainness 
of  meaning  or  expression. 

"  Whan  all  the  Inatriimentii  of  koowUdge  are  forbid 
ttidotlielrofnco,  lfnoranc(;ntidohS''»n'rjf  mrifit  nrv*l«  b« 
upon  tliv  whok-  soul."— .SourA;  Sermom.  vuL  Ui.,  ter.  2. 

*  4.  A  person  little  known. 

'•Tliom'  llbiT»tr!ou«  obtcuritUi.  Vardy  ami  Kent"— 
ttaily  Tcl«arapK  UepL  10.  l^iS. 

•  5b'-86-cratO,  v.t.  [L;it.  obsfcratus,  \^.  par. 
of  o/>S'>rrr>—  to  eiitr«'at  ■  oh-  nncl  mot  —  tcicred.] 
To  entreat,  to  beg,  to  implore,  to  supphcate. 

■  5b-8S-cra'-tlon,  s.    ("fjit  obstcmtio,  from 

obserratiLA,  jui.  par.  uf  oWcro  =  to  obsccrate 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Orrf.  Lang.:  The  act  of  entri-ating,  Im- 
Iilnritig,  or  supplicating;  entreaty,  supplica- 
tion. 

2.  Rhft.  :  A  figure  of  speech  In  which  the 
orator  implores  the  help  of  God  or  niau. 

'  5b'- 85 -ord -tor- i^,  n.  [Eng.  t^tMo^Ufi): 
-or\j.\  K\preH^itlg  or  contaltdng  eiitroaly  or 
KUjipllcatlon  ;  supplicatory. 

"  riiat  umcloiia  and  of'iecnttory  charg*.'— A^  Jfn/f  / 
/••ar*  M-ilrr,  |  M. 

"  5b'-85-<lUfnt,  a,  [Lat^  oftsrqvena,  pr.  par. 
of  o(tsri{itor  ^  to  follow.)  UlKxliunt,  tubuifs- 
alve,  obHe^iuiouR. 

"  Ptiant  and  ciAM^u^nf  to  his  t'leAiuro."— n<fJh«rfrjr ; 
AtheviniulLc,  \\  IRI. 

*  5b-BO'-4ii^-9n90,  *.    [OositQtriot's.l   Ob- 

s^.-quiousness, 

5b'-B5-qui09,  *.  p/.  (O.  Vr.  ol>mffuu,  Hnom  TaL 

ohif'tjuur  =.  fiinerul  riles.  fToui  olM>jHiir  —  tO 
follow.)  (OusKut'V  0)>  '•]  Funenil  rites  or 
ceri'Mititdt's. 

l/> :  at  Uits  ttinb  my  Irtbntary  t«an 
•  --   '  -  -  ly  iirvtiiivii  ■  ii6i*>i/nj<*i." 

VmJteefx:  rUiu  Amdrvntrut,  L  I. 


hSU,  b5^ :  p5iit.  j5^1 ;  oat,  90U,  ohorus.  9hln.  bonoh ;  go.  ^em ;  thin,  %biB :  Bin.  09 ;  expeot,  Xenoptaoa,  e^lst.    -Ing. 

-oian.    tian  -  ohon.    -tion.  -sion  —  aliCai ;  -tlon.    j^lon     zhuu.     clous,    tlous,  -slous  ^  BlitlB.    -bio,  -die,  ice  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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otJsequious— observe 


Bb-se-qui-OU9, «.  [Fr.  olscqnuux,  from  Lat. 
oh6eiinU)siis  =  ciiiiiplliiit,  fnnu  ohseiiiuam  = 
compliance,  from  ohsequor  =  to  follow;  Sp. 
obseitiiiogn ;  !t;il.  osse'iuioso.  Putteiihsiin,  in 
1589,  classed  tins  aiiiMiij,'  words  tlit'U  of  quite 
recent  introduction  into  the  lanj^iiaije.  An- 
other writer,  a  little  earlier,  ranks  it  among 
"inklinrn  temis,  snu-lliitg  too  tnucli  of  the 
Latin."  (Trench :  Eiiglisk  Pust  £  Present  i\  37.)] 

*  1,  Ori^innlly,  in  a  good  sense:  compli.int ; 
submissive  orobedient  to  the  wurds  or  wishes 
of  others) ;  zealous,  devoted. 

•'  Besides  many  other  fiahes  in  divers  places,  which 
are  verv  ubeijumt  aiiii  o'-trr/uin'ii  when  tn«y  be  culled 
by  tlielr  names."—/*.  NvllaitU:  Plaiarvh'i  Morula, 
p.  970. 

2.  Compliant  in  excess ;  servilely  obedient 
or  submissive  ;  cringing,  fawning  ;  over  ready 
to  comply  with  the  desires  of  otliers. 

"  Judw-es.  who.  while  the  nnpular  irenzj  was  at  the 
beit^ht,  Tiod  been  Its  ninet  Mtsequiout  Itiatruujeats."— 
Jtacaul-ts/ :  HUt.  Enj.,  cb.  U. 

*  3.    Following. 

"  Light  issiiwi  {■irth,  and  at  the  other  door 
0(M(!yui.^u*d)irliiiess  enters."    MiUo,,:  P.  L„vllO. 

*  4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  funerals  or  mourn- 
ing ;  funereal. 

*'  The  survivor  lx)nnd  ,  .  . 
To  do  obieiuiuus  aurrow." 

S'laJcegp.  :  ffanUet.  i,  2. 

•6.  Mourning  ;  grieving  as  for  one  dead. 

"  8o  obsequious  will  thy  father  be." 

Shiikesp.  :  3  Sonrg  VI..  IL  5. 

^b-TO'-Qui-OUa-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  obsequious; 
■ly.] 

1.  In  an  obsequious  manner;  obediently; 
with  ready  cnmpliiince. 

••  When  theatres  fwr  you  the  scenes  forego, 
And  the  box  bows  obie^uiom'sf  low." 

Shemtoiie:  To  a  Lady. 

*  2.  In  the  character  of  a  mourner;  with 
moarniiig. 

*•  Whilst  I  A  while  nbtequi  -im/v  lament." 

Stuikentf.  :  RUhurd  III..  1. 1 

db~8e'-Q1li-OUS-Iies9,  s.  [Eng.  obsequious; 
-ness.] 

*  1.  In  a  good  sense ;  ready  and  willing 
comi'Iiance  with  the  desires  of  others  ;  prompt 
obedience ;  zeal. 

"  His  asitert Ions  are  so  far  from  compelling  men  to 
eome  tu  heaven.  li^  they  ]iut  many  nieii  further  out  ut 
their  wny,  and  work  an  uliUiimCiuu  rather  than  au 
t^»eifiuoutnetA."—/>on}ie  :  SeriTion  46. 

2.  Servile  submission ;  excessive  or  mean 
oompliance. 

•'  ILet  not]  obiequioutnfi^  tench  them  Insolency," 
Ahirle^:  Merchant t  Wi/e,  Li. 

•  db'-sSHJuJ  (!),*■  [Lat.  0tiiieqnim,  from  oh- 
ae(piAir=.  to  follow.]  Afuueral  rite  ;  solemnity 
or  ceremony. 

"  The  corps  .  .  .  after  a  solemn  obieijnu.  was  had  to 
Langly.--«a/ii«;.-  Cifil  tVnr*.  hit.  ill.    (Note  7.J 

%  Obsolete  in  the  singular.    [0rsf,-juie3.] 

•  fib'-sS-quy  (2),  ».  [Lat  obseqvium.]  Obse- 
quiousness. 

"  Censured  by  some  fur  too  touch  obietfuif." 

Jttatsinjer:  Baah/iU  Lover.    (Prol.) 

•  6b'-Se-rat©,  v.t.  [Lat.  obseratiis,  pa.  par.  of 
obsero,  from  ob-,  and  if ra  =  a  bar.J  To  lock 
up  ;  to  bar,    (Cockeraiiu) 

Ol>-serV-ak~ble,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  ob8erv(e):  -able.] 
A.  As  Oilj.  :  Capable  of  heins  observed  or 
noticed ;    worthy  of  observation  or  notice  ; 
noticeable,  n>ttable,  remarkable. 

"In  whom  It  is  obser-ptib/^.  that  loving  bis  ease  so 
well  as  he  did,  he  tiliuuld  ran  voltniUrily  liito  auch 
troubles.'— fliiAcr .-  Kiwj  John  (mi.  r.tl6f. 

*  B*  Aa  subst. :  A  notable  or  noteworthy 
thing. 

**  8<jme  memorahle  obtervablei  therein."- ^«Z/«r  / 
Ptignh  Sight,  111.  vil.  1. 

5b-^erv'-a-ble-nSss.  s.  [Eng.  oh$ert>ahU ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  observ- 
able, noticeable,  or  notable. 

5b-Serv'-at-bl^,  ado.  [Eng,  obsem^ah{le) ;  •ly.'\ 
In'an  observable,  noticeable,  or  notable  man- 
ner ;  notably,  remarkably. 

"  It  Is  prtxli^'iou!!  to  hrtve  thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  aa 
is  o'-a-reablv  recorded  In  sonitt  hlaturies."— ^rou>rie  : 
Vulgar  trrouri,  bk.  IL.ch.  V. 

•  Sb-serV-aJ,  «.  [Eng.  obsenie);  -al.]  Ob- 
servation. 

"  A  |>reviou3  obtervnl  of  what  has  been  said  of 
them." — f/artii:  E^umen,  [i.  65!i, 

db'-serV-an9e,  •  ob-serv-aunce,  s.    [Fr. 

ob^ervnu^e,  fr.im  Lat.  oh^rvantia,  from  ohsKr- 

ttiiis,  pr.  par.  of  nln^ervo  =  to  nb-serve  (q.v.)  ; 

Sp.  observiiucia  :  Hal.  osservamtt.] 

I.  The  act.  practice,  or  habit  of  observing 


or  keeping;  the  act  of  practising;  perform- 
ance. 

"The  rellplous  observnnce  of  Sonday."- /"a/ey  ; 
Moral  Philoairphy.  hk.  v..  oh.  viiL 

2.  Observation,  attention  ;  regard  paid ; 
notice  taken. 

'■  He  voluntarily  declininl  a  strict  ob<:ervanee  of  any 
astrunumical  system."— Wnf/A  ■  Ovid;  iletam,     (Frei.J 

3.  Tlieactof  observing,  perceiving,  or  noting 
athiii;^';  observation. 

"The  strict  ami  vigilant  nbtervanfe  at  the  calcula. 
tioiis  aud  registers  of  tlie  bills  of  btrtlis  and  deiithJ." 
— IluJe:  Orig  of  iltjikind. 

*  i.  The  act  of  watching,  taking  care  of,  or 
attending  to. 

"  Are  there  no  other  tokens 
Between  you  "greed,  conceruiujf  her  o'lseroince  t" 
.SA  iketp.  :  JJeatare/or  Pleasure,  iv.  1. 

*  5.  Reverential  or  respectful  attention  ; 
homage,  obedient  regard. 

"  Rouse  up  fear  and  tremhUng,  and  do  obtertance  to 
my  mercy." — Shake4{j. :  2  Henry  1 1',,  iv,  3. 

"  6.  A  thing  to  be  observed ;  a  rule  of 
practice. 

*'  There  are  other  strict  obiervanc^x." 

tihttkeip.  :  Love't  Labour  t  Lott,  L  1. 

7.  A  rite,  fnrui,  or  ceremony;  an  act  of 
respect,  token,  or  worship. 

•"Good  formes  and  orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of 
petty  o6<erpa/nM,"—flr(coH.-  Eu<iya  ;  Of  Superstition. 

*  6b-serv'-an-9^,  s.  (Eng,  observancie.) ;  -y.) 
Huiuuge.  respe<:t,  obedient  regard. 

"  Nor  of  thera  look  for  such  obinnfattry.'" 

Sh<tkttp. :  Othello,  ill  4. 

"  6b-ser-vfiji'-diiin  (pi.  db-jer-vin'-da), 

s.  [Lat..  neut.  sing,  of  ohservandus.  fut,  jiass. 
par.  of  ob^ervo=  to  observe  (q.v.),J  A  thing 
to  be  observed  or  noted. 

"The  iMues  of  my  obi^rrnnda  heuln  to  nvw  too 
larse  for  the  receipts."- i»</t :  TaUqf  a  Tw>,  (Cou- 
clusiou^t 

db-jerv'-ant,  o.  &  «.    [.Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  ob- 

seiver  =  to  ohsf  rve  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Characterized  by  observation  ;  taking 
notice,  attentive  ;  having  good  power  of  ob- 
servation. 

"[The  man]  from  elime  to  dime  obtervaTtt  strayed." 
Pope  :  If  outer :  Odystey  I,  5, 

2.  Characterized  by  attention  ;  watchful, 
careful,  attentive. 

"  This  same  strict  and  most  obtfrvant  wat^h." 

ahtikeap.  :  BanUet.  1.  1. 

3.  Attentive  or  diligent  in  the  observRuce 
or  piactice  of  duties  or  commands ;  careful 
and  dili;:;ent  in  performlug  or  practising.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

•4.  Kespectful,  carefully  attentive,  obse- 
quious, olwiiient.     (Followed  by  of.) 

"  We  are  told  how  obiereant  Alenmider  was  q^  his 
master,  Arl3tot]e,'—Digby  :  Unth^iioai,    (Dedia) 

B.  ^4$  substantive: 

*L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  observes  or  notes ;  a  rareful 
observer  or  noter  ;  one  who  jimctises  or 
fnll.iws  carefully.  {Hooker:  EccUs.  Polity, 
bk  i,,  §4.] 

2.  An  obsequious  attendant  (SJiakesp, : 
Lear,  ii.  2.) 

n.  Eccles.  Hist. :  [Observantine]. 

Sb-^er-vSjl'-tln©,  a.  &  s.    (Fr.  nbservantin.] 

A.  As.  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  the  bramh  of  the  Franciscan  Order  de- 
scribed under  B. 

"  It  was  Ohgi'rranrltte  friars  who  were  welcomed  to 
Blexico  by  Cortea  in  IbXk'—Addii  A  Arnold:  Cath. 
Diet.,  p.  35ft. 

B.  As  siihstantive : 

Church  flisl. :  A  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  which  separated  from  the  Conven- 
tuals in  the  thirteenth  century,  whilst 
Eliaa  of  Cortona,  who  succeeded  i^t.  Francis, 
was  Minister-Genernl.  They  adhere  to  Ihe 
original  rigour  of  tlie  ini'titute.  [Franciscan. I 

"The  Obnerv't'itinee  received  in  Prance  the  name  of 
CoTdilien,"  —Addii  A  Arnold:  Cath.  Hict.,  p.  3.'>6. 

ob-fer-vin'-tist,  a.     [Eng,  observant;  -int.] 

i  uarch  Hist. :  Au  Ubservautiue  (q.v.). 

Ob-ser'-vant-lJ?',  adv.  [Eng.  ohsprvant;  -hf.] 
In'an  observant  manner;  carefully,  atteu- 
tively. 

ob-ser-Va'-tlon,   ».       [Lat.    observatin.    fVr»ra 

oh^rvutus,    pa.   i»ar.  of  ohserm  =  tn    observe 

(q.v.);  Fr.  observation;  Sp.  observacion;  ItaL 

osservaziOTie.] 

1.  The  act,  habit,  or  faculty  of  observing, 


noting,  or  marking  ;  the  act  of  seeing  or  noting 
in  tlie  mind. 

"  In  my  smr\Il  obtfrpntinnM  of  mankind."- />r}'dm.' 
Vtrgit :  Georgia.     (Dedlc.) 

2.  Specif.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  observing 
or  talcing  notice  of  nutural  phenomeua  for 
scientitic  or  practical  j^uiposes. 

"Tlie  difference  between  ex|>erluient  and  nbterva- 
tinn.  coUBists  merely  oi  the  cuiui«initive  rapidity  with 
which  tliey  accoiMi-lliih  their  disoiveries.' —^cwurt.' 
PhUoa.  Etaayii.    (Pieltm.  iiists.,  ch.  ii.) 

*3.  Observance;  careful  and  habitual  prac- 
tice or  performance  ;  diligent  adlierence  to. 
"The  true  ohMr'a'ion  of  the  sahbith  consint^th  not 
onely  in  iibataiuing  fioui  l>udt:ly   labours" — liamea : 
Epitome  of  hit  Worke*.  p.  3C7. 

4.  Thnt  which  is  observed  or  noted  ;  specif., 
the  information  gained  by  the  systematic 
noting  of  nattnal  plipnomena  :  as,  nautical 
or  meteorological  obserwtions. 

*  5.  Knowledge  gained  by  observing  ;  expo> 
rience,  information. 

"If  my  observation  .  .  .  deceive  me  not  now." 

Shitkeip-  '  LoMi  Labour'i  Loat.  XL 

6.  A  remark  niaile  or  expressed,  and  based, 
or  professing  to  be  b.ised,  upon  knowledge 
or  experience  gained  by  carefully  observing 
things ;  a  conuiient,  a  note. 

"That's  a  foolish  nbs-rvaHon  " 

ShaKeap. :  3  Uenry  VI..  VL  «. 

*  6b-ser-Va'-tiOll-&l,  a.  [Eng.  observation; 
•id.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  observation; 
containing  or  consisting  of  observations, 

"The  commencement  of  this  nbtervntionnl  process," 
—CheUmera  ;  Dridgewater  Treatise,  ft.  U.,  ch.  U.,  p.  Sa^ 

•Sb-serv'-a-tlve,  a,  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ofc. 
sermtiviLS.]    Ul'servaut,  attentive,  watchful. 

•  5b-ser-va'-tdr,  s.    [Fr.  ohservateur.] 

1.  One  who  observes,  notes,  or  marks ;  an 
observer. 

"The  riftin-m^or  of  the  hills  of  mortality  .  .  .  hatta 
given  n.a  the  heat  accnnnt  of  the  numVivr  that  Iat« 
plagues  have  SMept  away. '— //a/«:  Orig.  of  Mankind^ 
p.  2UJ. 

2.  One  who  makes  an  observation  or  i» 
mark. 

"  8he  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  yon  Wf. 
Good  obiervator.  not  so  fast  away.' 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  snt.  Xm 

db-^er'-va-tor-jir,  *  ob-ser-va-tor-le,  & 

[Fr.  ob.tervatoire ;  Sp.  observatorio  ;  Ital.  osser- 
vaiorio.] 

1.  A  building  or  place  arranged  and  fitted 
with  inslruments  for  making  svstematic  ob- 
servations of  natural  pheniunena;  espec,  a 
building  provided  with  instruuieuts  for  making 
astronomical  observations. 

"  Mr.  Planistead.  the  learned  astn*loger  and  matha 
matician,  whimi  his  ina'jr  li.id  eBti()>li8lt'd  In  the  neii 
O'ltervatorie  lii  Qrceuewlch  Pusk.'—Eoetyn:  J/emoirt, 
voL  L 

2.  A  chamber  or  place  of  observation  at 
such  an  altitude  as  to  look  over  adjacent  ob- 
jects and  atlnrd  an  extensive  %  iew.  Used  aa  a 
Iciok-tMit  station  for  the  hre-ahirm  service,  for 
signalling,  &c. 

^  Ptolemy  Soter  erected  an  observatory  at 
Alexiindria  about  300  B.C..  In  IStit  one  was 
reared  at  Cassel.  The  Royal  Observabiry  at 
Greenwich  was  built  in  \67b.  There  are  ob- 
servatories at  Berlin  (1711),  Petersburg  (1725), 
Oxfonl  n772),  Eilinbnrgh  (I77f.).  DnbHa 
{178.1),  and  Washington  (1842),  Ac.  There 
are  now  mure  than  CO  in  the  Uiiited  States. 

6b-Sfcrvo',  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  observer,  from  Lat. 
obseri'o  =  to  mark,  to  take  notice  of:  od-,  and 
servo  =  to  keep,  to  heed.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  look  upon  attentively  and  cjirefully; 
to  re^'aid  iittentively  f(U'  the  piirjiose  of  dis- 
covering, noting,  or  watching  unytliing. 

2.  To  turn  the  attention  to,  to  note;  *© 
take  note  or  notice  of;  to  notie-e. 

"  Here  reigna  the  Russian,  there  the  Turk  ;  obur^t 
IJis  capital  city  !  "      H'<,rd*uiorth     Sxcur.,  bk.  vll. 

3.  To  detect,  to  discover. 

4.  To  watch. 

*'  Checked  like  a  boudman  :  all  his  faults  nba^rved." 
sfi'tkin/i.     J"  *'*.i  Ctta  ir.  iv.  %. 

5.  To  keep  or  adhere  to,  to  fulfil ;  to  be  ob- 
servant of. 

"reremonles 
Which  I  have  seen  tlii>e  cHtivfully  to  nb^erve." 

Shaketp.  :   TUim  A  itdronir<ia.  T.  V 

6.  To  keej>  witli  due  and  projier  ceremony. 
"Ye  Bhnll  objeree  the  feaat  of  uuleaveued  bread."— 

BxfKl-a  xii.  17. 

7.  To  practise  ritually. 

"In  the  ilHyH  uf  Gii-x'i,  people  odin^fd  not  circmn 
cisloii."— »'Ai/«.    {Toiid.) 


&te,  fnt,  fare,  amtdst,  what,  f^ll,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  Bir.  marine :  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  w^lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  lull ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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•  8.  T'>  slinw  respect  to,  to  reverence  ;  to 
treat  with  <tiie  re^peut,  t^)  humour. 

"  Ha  b  griuluiu  i(  lie  !«  otufri>«d. ' 

A'hiik'-af. :  2  Ueurtf  H'.,  It.  4. 

9.  To  remark  in   wdixls;    to  meutioo;   to 

LUiiUf  an  obsei  vatiou  on. 
B.  liitraitsUive  : 
L  To  note,  to  notice  ;  to  take  notice. 

"  ObterM.  he's  moody." 

M«A«»/>. ;  tfrnry  17//.,  lil.  1. 

2.  To  be  observant  or  attentive. 

■'  I  do  lvV9 
To  note,  and  to  obMfnt«.~ 

11,-n  Jomon :  Th€  Fox,  IL  I. 

3L  To  make  observations  or  remarks  ;  to 
oomriietit.  to  remark.  (Fnlluwed  by otivr upon, 
or  by  th(U  preceding'  a  clause.) 

'*  I  liHve  h;irely  uuutcd  the  true  proprietor,  wltboat 
obteroing  U[wu  If  —fvpe:  Letters. 

iSib  ^erV-er,  «.     [Eng.  observ(e):  -er.] 

1.  One  who  observes  ;  one  who  takes  notice 
of  pernoiis  or  tilings;  espee.  one  who  makes 
oliservatioiisof  natural  plienomena  fur  Kcienti- 
fiu  or  practicxil  purposes  ;  an  observant  persua. 

"  There  ia  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
Th*t,  t-i  the  obterrer.  doth  thy  liiatory 
Fully  uiifuld.'       Shahe^fj.:  Meat. /or  Jfeoi.,  i.  L 

2.  One  wlio  looks  on ;  a  spectator,  a  be- 
bolder. 

"  The  observed  of  all  ohteroert." 

HhakfAf}. :  Hamlet,  iiL  L 

3.  One  who  olpserves,  keet).-*,  or  adiieres  to 
any  rule,  cn.sU>rn,  institnticn,  rite,  or  reguUi- 
ti'in  ;  a  careful  ijerforiiier  of  duty. 

"  Many  uaUons  are  au|>enitltloua,  and  dlttgent  o&- 
teroert  wf  old  customs,"— ;*p<rH«er  ;  .State  of  Ireland, 

*  4.  .\u  obsequious  or  sycophantic  follower  ; 
a  sycopliant. 

"Servile  obtervert  and  ixilluted  tonfrues." 

Chapman  :  Bauy  d  AinboU.  It. 

^b  ^erv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     tOBSERVE.l 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adj. :  Observant,  attentive,  watchful. 

C.  A-i  »>tbiiL  ;  Tiic  act  of  noting  or  noticing  ; 
''bservation. 

$l>-9©rv-ing-l^,  adr.  [Eng.  observing;  -ly.] 
In  an  observaut  manner  ;  observantly,  atten- 
tively.   (Shakesp. :  Henry  V'.,  iv.  1.) 

'  St>-8e8S'«  v.L     [Lat.  obstssxis,  pa,  par.  of  oh- 
sideo  =  to  besiege  :  ob-  =  against,  aj»d  sitUo  = 
to  ait.)    To  besiege,  to  beset,  to  eueonijass. 
"The   luiiid   is  ihn'med   with   tiiordiuate  glorie."— 
.'Hr  T.  Klj/ot  -    TKt  Uavernour,  bk.  U.,  cli.  iv. 

*  5b-8ess'-l6n  (as  as  sh),  s.  [\M.  ohspssio, 
from  ot}3essus,  pa.  par.  of  obsidfo=  to  besiege.] 
The  ac*t  of  l>esiegitig ;  the  stite  of  being  be- 
sieged or  beset,  as  by  an  evil  spirit,  pre- 
viously to  possession. 

"The«  caaea  belong  theoretically  rather  to  ^bifuion 
tlian   |MMueHaloii.  the  s,  irlt-H  nut  actually  iubx'  ' 
I  he  l>)ijla«,  but  hnnginu  ur  hovering  about  tliei 


lion,  the  s,  irlt-H  nut  actually  inbabitUi); 

uttiHnginuur  hovering  about  theui,  and 

Nffvcthtg  tlieu  from  tbe  outaide.'— Tytor.'  J'rimltive 


CiUlurt  11171),  U.  IVL 

j(t>~8ld'-i-aj:i,  s.  [After  Obsidius,  a  Roman, 
who  llrst  iironght  it  from  EtIiinpia.J 

Miiu  :  A  vitreous  lava,  having  sometimes 
the  chemical  composition  of  ortiiorliise  (n-v.), 
or  of  a  mixture  ol^  other  minerals  uf  volcanic 
origin.  8p.  gr.  'J*'26  to  'i'8.  Forms  imporUint 
lava  streams  in  the  Lipad  Islands,  Ic^Tand, 
Htixiu),  &C. 

Sb^d'-i-An-al,  a.  [Lat.  ohsldlonalis,  from 
vfAtUiio  =  A  sii'ge,  from  ubstdeo'=  to  besiego.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siege. 

obsidlonal-coln,  ^.  Coin  of  t>ase  metal 
■truck  HI  liesie<<i-ii  places  aa  a  substitute  for 
current  nmuey. 

obsldlonal^rown, «. 

Roman  AntUi. :  A  crown  of  grass  bcstowd 
npon  him  who  held  out  a  siege,  ur  who  caused 
a  siege  to  be  raised. 

^Xb-sld'-I-otia,  a.    (Lat.  obMicUo^A  siege.] 

BeHetling. 

5l>^ii;  a  la''tloxk.i.     [Lat.  06-,  and  aigil- 
i«7tt—  Q  seal.]     The  act  of  sttallng  up. 

'tfb-sign'  (g  silent),  v.t.  [Lat.  obsigno.]  To 
seal,  Uj  etmlhiti. 

"Ootl  doth  obiiijn  uoto  lU  HltOMlf  wholly.'— Arotf. 
fttrd :   Workt.  p.  J»i. 

*  db-aig'-nate.  vt.  [Lnt  ohsifjnntua,  pa.  par. 
of  ohsiifiio  —  U>  seal  up;  signnm  =  &  nign,  a 
sea),)    To  seal,  to  ratify. 

"  Keeiiing  tbo  wi)d»ith  did  obiianat*  the  covennnt 
iii»de  with  the  cliUdrvn  of  larnel.  —Harrow  '  SziKf4i- 
ti'ttt  of  the  t*ccil'>-jini. 


•  db-si^-na'-tloil.  «.  [Lat.  obsignatio,  from 
iilisiijiialus,  pa.  par.  ot  uhsiguo=.  to  seal  up] 
The  act  of  sealing  or  ratifying  ;  ratillcjitroii. 

"  U  in  called  Ihe  spirit  of  abMlgnation,  or  the  con- 
flrmiug  8i,lriu'  — fl/^.  Tuiftor  :  Serinotu,  vol.  U.,  •er.  L 

•  6b-Slff'-na-tdr-y,  a.     [Lat.  obsigmtua,  pa. 

par.  I.A  obsigiio.]     Conlirming,  ratilyiug. 

•  6b-86-le39e',  v.i.    (Lat.  obsoUsco.]     To  bo- 

eume  obsolescent. 

t  6b-so-les9-en9e,  s.  [Lat.  ohsolesceris,  pr. 
par.  of  vbMicsco  —  to  become  obsolete.]  The 
state  or  pracess  of  becoming  obsolete. 

db'SO-leS9'-ont,  a.    [Lat.  obsolesuna,} 

1.  (>rd.  Lang.:  Becoming  ol>solete ;  passing 
out  of  use  ;  passing  into  desuetude. 

"  All  the  words  comiwuiidod  of  'hero*  and  a  pre- 
position, except  liercaft«r,  are  ubaulete  or  obtolaiceiU." 
—Johiuon  :  Diet.,  a.  v,  Hereout- 

2.  Fallwl. :  A  term  applied  to  miliary  tuber- 
cle, when,  instead  of  undergoing  destructive 
clntnges,  it  l>ecoiiies  shrunken  and  hard,  and 
thus  remuius  inert.    (Qaain:  Diet,  Med.) 

<$b'-s6-lete,  a.  [Lat.  obsoletiis,  pa.  par.  of 
obmleo  =■  to  grow  old  ;  to  decay.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lniig. ;  Passed  out  of  use  ;  fallen  into 
disuse  ;  neglected,  disused,  out  of  fashion. 

"  Echo  leaniH  jKilltely  to  re|>eat 
The  i>r:tise  of  uauiea  (or  ages  ohtoU-te.' 

Cotoiicr :  Conner $atiott,  928. 

2.  Biiil.  {Of  an  organ  or  part):  Tiie  state  of 
Iwing  reduced  to  insignilicant  proportions  by 
disuse  ;  sometimes  nnue  loosely  employed  of 
imperfect  development,  whatever  Its  origin. 

3.  Bot.  :  (1)  The  same  as  2  ;  (2)  hardly 
evident. 

•  db-sd-lete,  v.i.    [Obsolete,  a.]    To  become 

obsolete  ;  U)  pass  into  disuse. 

"  Many  of  tlieir  fellowH  droppud  out  of  use,  tii  con* 
sequence  partly  of  the  obtoleting  of  their  baiea."— 
FilxedmirU  Hutl:  Moderrt  Eitglith,  p.  166. 

db'-SO-lete-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  obsolete;  -ly.] 
Hot. :  In  an  obsolete  nmnner,  scarcely  :  as, 
ohsoletely  tootlied  =  scarcely  toothed. 

Sb'-SO-lete-neas,  «.     [Eng.  obsolete ;    -ness.] 
L  On/.  Ijxng. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
obsolete ;  disuse. 

■'  The  reader  la  therefore  embarrassed  .  ,  .  with 
obioUtcnets  and  InuoTatiou  '—John$(»n :  tropotaU/or 
frinliiia  Works  of  Jshaktpere. 

n.  TeclinicaUy : 

1.  Biol.:  The  state  of  being  reduced  to  small 
proi»ortions  through  disuse,  or  stunted  by 
imperfect  development. 

2.  Bot. :  Tlie  state  of  being  barely  evident 

"  fib' -so-let 'i^m,  3.  [Eng.  obsolet(e);  -ism,] 
An  obsolete  word,  idiom,  ur  phrase. 

"Id  thcne,  and  iierliai>B  IrnK  a  duzen  uioro  obiolet- 
ittn*."—i^Uzedieara  Hail:  Modern  A'lti/^uA,  p,  a76^ 

fib'-St^-Ole, s.  &  a.  [Vv.,  fiom  Lat.  obstaculum 
=  a  hindrance,  from  obsto  to  =  stand  in  the 
way  :  ob-  —  against,  and  lUo  =  to  sUiud  ;  tip. 
obstaculo ;  IUl\.  ostacuto.] 

A,  Ah  subst.  :  That  which  stands  in  the 
way  oropposes  ;  something  opposed  ;  anything 
which  hinders  progress;  a  hindrance,  an  im- 
pediment; an  ottstruction,  physical  or  inonil. 
"  WlllUui  snw  with  stem  delight  his  fidver«arlM 
tolling  U>  clear  awny  <^>tt'trfo  after  obiCacle  fruui  his 
l<atti.  —MaciiUay:  IIW.  iinif.,ci\.\x. 

*  "R,  As  ailj.  :  Uindcring.  olistinate. 

"  Pie  I  Joan,  that  tbuu  wilt  be  so  obat'icle.' 

Shakeip. :  1  Uettry  I'/.,  T.  i. 

*db'~Sta  ole-nSsa.  ».  [Eng.  obstacle;  -neu.] 
HinderiiiK,  uppositit)n,  perversity. 

'  How  luuff  Nliall  I,  liulng  here  in  earth,  strlue  with 
yuur  uiifaytnful  obttucU'ieu  t "  —  O'Uai :  Mark  ix. 

•  db -atan-9^,  *  ob-8tan-olo.  s.     [Lat.  o&- 

stantiu,  IVom  obftUiuH,  pr.  par.  of  obsto  -  to 
Nt^iiid  in  the  way,  to  ojipose.]  Opposition, 
imi>ediinent,  hindrance. 

"  AfUjr  iiinrrlago  it  Ls  of  aoobttanci*.'~/tan  JonMon  i 
Silent  iV'jtnan,  v.  a. 

fibat«t-rio,  -  fib  atet  riolE,   "fib-stfit- 

riO-I^l,  a.  [liat.  obstftricius,  (Voiii  ohsUtrLr 
(genii,  ohstetrkis)  =  a  midwilV,  from  ohslo  =z 
tostJind  near  :  ob-  =■  o\eriigalnst,  by,  and  slo  =: 
to  stand.)  Of  or  ptrrtalning  to  a  midwife,  ur 
midwifery, 

"Hee  hlni  guard  Uirlr  prvgtiant  hour, 
Kicrt  his  soft  obtl^trie  i>uwit." 

,t'i«futon« .'  I'ntgreu  of  Taite,  l». 

■fib-atfit'-rl  oatO,  v.i.  k  t.  \\j\i.  obstetrica- 
tii,i.  pa.  pai.  oi  itlMietrico,  from  ubsttUrix  (geiiiU 
obnlrlri<  i^)  -  a  midwife.) 


A.  lidrans. :  Toactasa  midwife;  to  perform 
thi^  part  ur  duties  of  a  midwife. 

"  Nature  does  obtfelricate,  and  do  that  office  of  her 
self  when  It  ia  the  pruper  seaacu."— iTpr/ici.'  dy/»'t,ll.  6. 

B.  Tran^.  :  To  assist  by  perforniiog  the  part 
nf  a  midwife. 

*  6b  stet-ri-oa'-tlon,  t.    [OasTETRicATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  assisting  by  performing  the 
duties  of  a  midwife. 

2.  The  office  or  duties  of  a  midwife. 

'•Th^re  he  must  lie  till  ...  he  slialt  U  by  an  help- 
fnll  <,biletricittiiin.  dn%wii  fortli  lutua  bu^er  priaOO  of 
the  wurld,"— tf^.  I/uU:  Free  FrUurier,  i  i. 

fib-stet-ri'-oian,  s.  [Eng.  obstetric;  -ian.] 
One  wlio  is  sliilled  la  obstetrics;  au  accou- 
cheur, a  midwife. 

*  ob-atet-ri -clous,  a.    (ObstbtricI    Of  or 

iiei'taiiiing  to  obstetrics  ;  asriistin;  childbiith; 
lence.  lig.,  helping  to  produce  or  briug  forth 
iu  any  way. 

"  Yet  iit  all  humane  toachlai  but  maleutleal  or  e^ 
st/^triciou*." — Cudworlh  :  InteU.  ^ytlvm,  bk.  L,  cb.  It. 

ob-atet'-rics,  s.    [Obstetric] 

Mcil.  :  The  art  or  science  of  midwifery  ;  the 
art  of  assisting  women  in  childi>irth,  and  of 
treating  the  di-seaset)  incident  to  pregnancy 
and  after  delivery. 

*  fib-Stet'-ri-^i^,  s.  [^r\g.  obstetric ; -y.]  The 
same  as  OusTi-rrnics  (q.v.). 

fib'-ati-na-9^,  s.  [Lat.  obstlnaXio,  from  oft- 
stiiuUiiS  =  obstinate  (q.v.).] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obstinate; 
a  fixedness  of  will,  opinion,  or  resolutioa 
not  to  be  shaken  at  all,  or  at  least  not  without 
great  difllculty;  a  firm  and  pertinacious  adhe- 
rence to  one's  opinion,  purpose,  or  views, 
whicli  will  not  yield  to  persuasion,  ar;:uiiieiits, 
or  otlier  influence  ;  pertinacity,  perel-steiice, 
stubbornness.  (Generally  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
as  denoting  an  unreasonable  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose or  will.) 

"  They  argne  with  an  obitinnry  worthy  th«  cauM  of 
ttMiU.  ' —UoidimUh  :  PoiUa  Learning,  ch.  v, 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  resisting  remedies 
or  remedial  measures  ;  the  quality  of  being 
difficult  or  almost  im[K>ssible  to  remtMly,  re- 
lieve or  subdue  :  as,  tlie  o65(iaacy  of  a  disease. 

ob'-ati-nate,  "  ob-atl-nat,  a.    [Lat  ohsti- 

TUifiw  =  resolute,  stuL»borii,  pn,  par.  of  oi^sfiru) 
=  to  set  about,  to  bo  lesolved  on,  from  the 
same  root  ;m  sio  =  to  stand ;  Fr.  ohstine;  Sp. 
obstimuk) ;  Itat.  osiinat').] 

1.  Pertinaciously  adhering  to  one's  opinions, 
purpose,  or  views  ;  Hrmly  tixed  iu  resolution  ; 
not  t(t  be  moved  by  persuasion,  argument,  oi 
other  means ;  intlexible,  stubborn,  pertiua« 
cious.    (Generally  iu  a  bad  sense.) 

"  The  cfueen  is  nbattnate, 
Btubboru  to  Justice.'     Sh<tketp. :  Uenry  f'flf..  It  1. 

2.  Not  yielding  to  remedies  or  remedial  mea- 
sures ;  not  to  be  eiusily  removed,  remedied,  or 
alleviat^id  :  us,  an  ot>5fia«(<  disease. 

fib'-ati-nate-lj^,  adv.      [Eng.  obstinate;    -ly.] 
In  an  obsiiinite.  muiiner ;  with  hxe.inessof  pur- 
pose ;  iiillexibly,  stubbornly,  pertiiiaelously. 
"The  Primate  indeed  and  several  of  his  auifrmgaat 
ato^  i/bttimitetyiilvijt  "—Mucaulay  :  Uitt.  £nff..  cIl  sl. 

tfib'-ati-nate-nfisa,  s.      [Eng.  oi>stitui(e; 

■  rtct.*.)  rhu"ipiality  orstateof  being  obstinate; 
obstinacy,  stubbornness. 

"  [tealde  a  luiturall  obitinaltnea  la  Ibam.'— Jhuttt.' 
TacUiU ;  IHuorie.  p.   1X1. 

*  fib-stI-na'-tioii«  s.     fLnt.  ofci.tfin/if(o,  from 

obstinatiLs  —  obstiiiato(q.v.).J  Obstinacy,  rcs(H 
lution,  stubbornness. 

"  The  atone  of  obttinntinn  must  bo  takrn  away  from 
our  heart-!,' —//,'.  Halt:  Ctnitompt.  ;  Loiirut  Uatmd, 

*  fib-atl'pa'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  ob-  =  against,  and 
slijHiiits,  p;i.  jMir.  of  atipo=  tocrowil.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  stopping  up,  aa  a 
pa.ssage. 

2.  Med.  :  Costivcncss,  constipation. 

*fib  atrfip'or-ate,  v.i.  lOBsTitErERoirs.]  Tb 

niaktr  a  Uxid  noi.si-. 

"  Thionp,  thuui)-.  (vfttriYT^irraftfJtheabbeH.*— .VanwJ 
TrUlnim  .t/t.intiy.  v.  IM. 

fib-atrfip'-or-oils,  'fib  atrfipor-oila,  a. 

[L:it.  ubatrfjtems  =  cliimoiuus :  Irom  o>>-  = 
ngjlnst,  and  of rr/)o  =  to  m.ikoa  noise,  to  n*ar.J 
KlaUing  a  loud  or  tumultnons  nrtisp  ;  elaiuor 
ous,  luiniilluoiiH,  noisy,  turbulent,  loud. 

"  Those  I'Ure  MnaatlDna,  that  can  |>ciiuLrat« 
The  obt/'»prr.iutcil$." 

Wo.\UmoHh;  Jteunion.  hk.  It. 


1>oil,  bfi^ ;  piiHlt.  J<$^1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorua,  fbin,  bon^h  ;  go.  Rem ;  thin,  (hla :  aln.  oa  :  oxpoot,  ^onoptaon,  e^t.    pb  =  £ 

-eUui,    tlan     ahan.     tion«    slon-sbUn;  -(ion,    ston     zbun.    -oloua,  -tloua,  -aloua  -  abua.      bio,  -dU   &c.  =  b^l,  d9L 
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obstreperously— obtruder 


fib-strep'-er-oiis-ljr,  •  ob-strep-or-ous- 

ly,  ii'lv.  [Kiig.  obstieperuus:  -iy.]  In  an  olj- 
strcperuua  nianner;  clanioroUiily,  tmuultuous- 
ly;  with  noisy  tumult. 

■Sb-strep'-er-oiis-ness,    •  6b-strep'-or- 

OUS-neSS,  s.  [Eu^.  obstreperous;  -iie-^.]  The 
quality  ur  state  of  bring  obstiepen  >us ;  clamour, 
noisiness,  tumult,  noisy  turbulence. 

"  Hugely  taken  mkI  enamourBd  with hia [C.  FowIerBj 
cbxtiejHirousnett  and  ludeceut  cauU."—  liovd  :  Atherus 
Oxon..  vul.  il. 

•  ob-Stric'-tion,  «.    [Lat.  ohstricta^,  pa.  par. 

oi  obstriiigo  —  l<y  bind  closely:  06- =  aj;ainst, 
audstrin(jo  =  to  strain.]  The  state  or  couiiition 
of  being  bounil ;  obligation,  bond,  constraint, 
CO[n]>ulsian.    {Milton  :  Sarti^n  AgonlsteSf  312.) 

■  6b-stringe',  v.t.  [Lat.  obstringo.]  To  bind, 
to  oblige,  [o  constrain. 

"  How  inucli  1)6  WAS  and  in  obftHnged  and  bound  to 
your  Grace,  —tfardiitcr,  in  Pocock:  Recordt  t^f  lie- 
formation,  L  9a. 

6b~struct',  v.t.  [Lat.  ohstrnctus,  pa.  par.  of 
ohatnu)  =  to  build  in  the  \vuy  of  anytliing  :  ob- 
=  against,  and  strtw  =  to  build.] 

1.  To  block  up,  to  stop,  to  close,  to  bar,  as 
&  way  or  passage,  by  lilbng  with  obstacles  or 
impediments  to  pie\ent  i>assiiig. 

"Tlie  route  of  genius  is  not  less  obttructel  with 
dis.'ippuintment  tli^m  that  of  ambition.'* — GoUlsmith: 
folite  Leiirninj,  ch.  x. 

2.  To  hinder,  to  retard,  to  keep  back;  to 
prevent  from  making  progress;  to  impede,  to 
check. 

"If  «'er  thy  yoath  has  known  the  pangs  of  absence, 
Ur  felt  tW  impatience  of  obttrwted  luve." 

Juhiuoii  :  Irene.  iiL  3. 

3.  To  liinder  from  passing;  to  impede,  to 
Interrupt,  to  stop :  as,  A  cloud  obstructs  the 
light  of  the  suu. 

"  Xo  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  eight, 
btar  interpo9ei.l"  Miftuti :  P.  t.,  t.  257. 

•4.  To  be  built  up  against;  to  reach  to. 
(Milton:  P.  L,,  xii.  52.) 

•  db-Btriic'-ter,  •6b-struc'-tor,  s.  [Eng. 
obstrurt;  -er.]  One  wiioiifihat  which  obstructs 
or  hinders;  an  obstructive. 

"One  of  the  chief  obsfructorsot the  union."— Sat<r  .■ 
CharUt  IJ.  (an.  IC6-I). 

ob-struc'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  ohstmctio,  from  ob- 
structias,    pa.    par.    of   obstruo  =  to   build    up 
against;  Kr.  obstntction;  Sp.  obstrucLon;  Ital. 
o&lruzioiie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  obstructing,  blocking  up,  or 
closing  against  passage,  as  a  road,  river,  &c. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  hindering,  retard- 
ing or  impeding  the  progress  of  anything  :  as, 
the  obstruction  of  business;  specif.,  in  Parlia- 
mentary language,  the  taking  advantage  of 
forms  orregulatii'NS,  legitimate  in  themselves 
when  properly  used,  as  speaking  against  time, 
motions  for  ailjournment,  &rC.,  t(»  block  or  to 
hinder  the  transaction  of  business.  Such 
praL'tice,  when  delilierately  adopted  and  per- 
severed in,  is  an  offence  against  the  House, 
and  is  punishable  by  the  suspension  of  the 
offender  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting  or 
some  longer  period. 

3.  That  wliirh  obstructs ;  an  obstacle,  an 
Impediment;  anything  which  stops  or  blocks 
a  way  or  passage. 

*■  Agues  come  of  obttructiom  aud  peiinlng  the  huai- 
0\m:  —n.uzon :  Sat.  auL,  s  -Six. 

4.  That  which  impedes  or  checks  progress  ; 
a  hindrance,  a  check,  an  obstacle. 

"  Tlieie  is  no  vbitruction in  th\&."—iihakesp. :  Twelfth 

Niglit.  ii.  5. 

*  5.  A  stat«  of  stagnation  of  the  vital  func- 
tions ;  death. 

"To  He  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot" 

ShaKetp.  :  AJctuurefor  J/eature,  iil.  I. 

IL  PatkoL  :  There  m;iy  be  aortic,  mitral, 
and  valvular  obstruction,  obstructiou  of  tlie 
biliary  passage  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  portal 
vein. 

•  ob-Striic'-tioil'ism,  s.  [Kng.  obstruction; 
-ism.  ]  The  act  or'*hablt  of  obstructing ;  ob- 
struction. 

"  Tu  counterbalance  the  doggM  obttructionitm of  the 
State  VbUTcU. '—Lilerar]/  tt'urtd.  Feb.  3,  1882. 

ob-Struo'-tlon-LSt,  s,  [Kng.  obstmction  ; 
•ist.]  One  who  ubstructs  progress  or  tlie 
transaction  of  business  ;  an  obstructive. 

3b-Struc'-tive,  a,  &  «.     [Fr.  obstructif;  Sp. 
obstruct  ivo.] 
A*  As  aii).  :  Causing  obstruction  ;  present- 


ing impediment,  obstacle,  or  hindrance  ;  hin- 
dering. 

"  Immoderately  taken  It  ia  eztramely  obttruetiee."^ 
Berbtrt :  Country  Hartuti,  ch.  x. 

B,  Assuhst.:  One  who  or  that  which  ob- 
structs or  causes  obstruction;  specif.,  one 
wtio  opposes  progress  or  reform ;  one  who 
obstructs  the  transaction  of  business  ;  an  ob- 
structionist. 

"The  second  obKtructipe  ia  that  of  the  flduciare.  that 
faith  is  tiie  only  instrument  of  his  Justification.  '— 
Hammond:   ITorA*.  L  480. 

ob-Strfic'-tive-l3?,  adv.  (Eng.  obstructive ; 
■ly.]  In  an  obstructive  manner;  so  as  to  ob- 
struct ;  by  way  of  obstruction. 

ob-struc'-tive-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  obstructive; 
-1USS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obstruc- 
tive ;  obstruction. 

6b-struc'-tdr,  5.    (Obstructek.) 

*  ob'-stru-ent,  a.  h  s.  [Lat.  obstmens,  pr. 
par.  of  obsiruo  =  lo  build  up  against.]  [Ob- 
struct.] 

A,  -4s  adj.:  CauBiTig  obstruction  or  impedi- 
ment ;  obstructive  ;  blocking  up  ;  hindering. 

B,  As  subst.  :  That  which  obstructs  ;  an 
obstruction;  specif.,  anything  which  causes 
an  obstruction  in  the  passage  of  the  body. 

*  ob-stu-pe-fac'-tlon,  s.  [Lat  dbstupefac- 
tus,  pa.' par.  of  o?>sfuj»e/acio  =  to  stupefy.]  The 
same  as  Stupefaction  (q.v.). 

*  ob-stu'-pe-fac-tive,  a.  [Obstupefac- 
TiON.]    Stupefying,  stupefactive. 

*  6b-8tu'-pe-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  obstupe/ado,  from 
ob'.  and  stupejacio  =  to  stupefy  (q.v.).]  To 
stupefy. 

db-tain',  '  ob-taine,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr  ohtenir, 
from  Lat.  obtineo  —  to  liold,  to  obtain  :  ob-  = 
near,  and  teneo  =  to  hold;  Sp.  obU^ner ;  Ital. 
Obtenere.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  gain,  to  acquire,  to  get;  to  gain  pos- 
session of;  to  win,  to  procure. 

"AH  the  conning  that  is  possible  for  rain  this  life  to 
obCai'ie.'—Str  T  Jjfore  :    \i  orkci.  p.  7. 

2.  To  win  or  gain  by  entreaty,  or  by  the 
concession  or  gift  of  another. 


*  3.  To  hold ;  to  keep  possession  ;  to  keep. 
{Milton.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prevail ;  to  be  received  in  common 
use;  to  be  established  in  piactice;  to  be  re- 
cognised or  admitted  as  established  or  true  ; 
to  hold. 

"  Oar  imptoos  use  no  longer  aball  obtfiin,' 

lirydai.    {Latham.) 

*  2.  To  prevail,  to  succeed. 

"  There  ia  due  from  the  Judge  to  the  advocate,  some 
cominetidatlon  where  causes  are  fair  ple-ided ;  t-spe- 
cially  towards  the  tide  wtUch  obtaineth  not."— fnoori. 
{Todd.) 

Ob-tain'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  obtain  ;  'able.]  That 
may  be  obtained,  gained,  or  procured;  pro- 
curable. 


*  ob-tain'-al,  s.  [Eng.  obtain;  -al]  Obtain- 
ment.     ((r.*  Taylor.) 

6b-tain'-er,  s.    [Eng.  obtain;  -er.]    One  who 

obtains  or  gains. 

db-tam'-inent»  s.  [Kng.  obtain;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  obtaining,  gaining,  or  procuring  ; 
attainment. 

"Such  as  will  avail  to  their  benefit  provided  fhey  do 
their  jLirtj  towarda  the  vbtucntnciU.'—hr.  ilhtibj/; 
Five  PoiiUt,  ch.  il.,  S  ii..  dis.  2. 

ob-tecf-^d,  a.  [Lat.  obtedns,  pa.  par.  of 
obtego  =  to  cover  over  :  ob-  =  over,  and  lego  = 
to  cover.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Protected,  encased. 

IL  Entom. :  A  terra  applied  to  a  kind  of 
insect  metamorphosis^  in  which  the  growing 
whigs,  antlia,  autenuffi.  and  thoracic  legs  are 
only  partially  covered  by  the  pupte  iutegu- 
ment,  being  lodged  in  recesses  on  the  inner 
suiface,  which  make  corresjionding  projections 
on  the  exterior,  wliere  their  form  and  position 
may  be  recognised.  It  characterizes  the 
Lepidoptera.  (Owen:  Invert,  Anim.  (ed.  1st), 
p.  -sss.) 

6b-tec-td-,  pref.  [Obtectus.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 


obtecto-Tenose,  a. 

Bot.  (0/  a  Unf,  dr.):  Having  the  longjta- 
dinal  veius  connected  by  simple  cross-veins. 

ob-tem'-per,  v.t.  &  i.  (Fr.  obtemperer^  from 
Lat.  obtcinpero  =■  to  obey.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Scots  Law:  To  obey  or  comply  with  a  judg- 
ment of  court ;  to  implement. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  obey. 

"The  fervent  desire  which  I  had  to  oft'emper  nnto 
your  Majeatie's  commandment. '—//uditin.'  JudUh. 
(Dedic  I 

*  ob-tem'-per-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  obtemperatus, 
pa.  par.  of  obtempcro.)  To  obey ;  to  comply 
with  ;  to  yield  obedience  to. 

"ob-tend',  v.t.  [Lat.  o&fenrfo  =  to  stretch 
agiinst  or  before  :  ob-  =  against,  and  tendo=- 
to  stretch.] 

1.  To  oppose  ;  to  hold  out  in  opposition  ;  to 
put  forward. 

"  For  a  man  obtend  an  empty  cloud," 

Itrydea:   Vtrgii;  ^neidx,  19&. 

2.  To  pretend ;  to  hold  out  or  put  forward 
as  the  reason  of  anything. 

"  Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  Invade, 
Obtending  beav'n  for  whate'er  Uls  befal." 

Dryde'i.    {Todd.} 

*  ob-ten-e-bra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  obtcmbratus, 
pa.  par.  of  obtenebro  —  to  make  dark  :  ob-  = 
over,  and  tenebro  —  to  make  dark  ;  tenebrnr  = 
darkness.]  The  act  of  making  dark  ;  the  state 
of  being  darkened  ;  darkness. 

"  In  every  megrim  or  vertigo,  therfi  U  an  obtenebro^ 
tiim" —Bacon:  Sat.  Bist..  5  725. 

*  6b-ten'-sion,  s.  (Lat.  obtenHo^  from  obten- 
ttis.  ya.  par.  of  obtcndo.]  [Ubtend.J  The  act 
of  obteuding. 

*  db'test',  v.t.  k  i.  [Lat.  obtestor  =  to  call  as 
a  witness,  to  beseech  :  ob-,  aud  te&tor  =  to 
vritness-l 

A.  Tra)isitive : 

1.  To  beseech,  to  supplicate,  to  conjure;  to 
call  upon. 

"  Nay,  he  obte*t%  the  justice  of  tfae  skies." 

^avogt:  IfaiK^frcTtTs 

2.  To  beg  for ;  to  entreat. 

B.  Intra}is. :  To  protest. 


*  ob-tes-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  obtestatio,  from 
obtestatus,  pa.  par.  of  obtestor  =  to  obtest  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  entreating  or  supplicating ; 
supplication. 

"  We  descend  to  hts  obtettation  of  their  redrease.*-* 
£p.  Ball .  Aermon  to  the  Lords  of  ParltamenL 

2.  The  act  of  protesting  ;  protestation. 

*  ob-tor'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  obtortus,  pa.  par.  of 
obtoripuo  =■  to  twist.]     A  twisting. 

"Thi>3e  strange  obtortitnt  of  some  jiarticular  pnv 
phecies  to  private  interests. '—«p.  Bull:  Works.  viiL 
509. 

*  6l>-trec-ta'-tlon,  s,  (Lat.  obtrectatio,  from 
obtrectiitus,  pa.  par.  of  ohtrecto  =  to  slander  : 
ob'  =  against,  and  tracto  =  to  handle  ;  tmlio  = 
to  draw.]  Tlie  act  of  slandering  ;  slander, 
detraction,  calumny. 

•■  To  use  obloquy  OTobtrectation~ — Barrov :  Sermons, 
vol.  i..  aer.  16. 

*  6b'-trec-ta-tor,  s,  [Lat.,  from  obtrcrtatus, 
pa.  par.  of  obtrecto.]  A  slanderer,  a  calum- 
uiator. 

"  The  breath  of  obtrtcdifort  and  talebearera."— 
BacKet:  Life  of  Witliams,  ii.  19. 

db-trude',  v.t  &.  i.  [Lat.  obtrudo  =  to  thmst 
against :  ob-  =  against,  and  trudo  =  to  thrust.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  prominently  forward ; 
to  thrust  in  or  upon  ;  to  introduce  without 
warrant  or  solicitation,  to  force ;  used  com- 
monly with  tlie  reflexive  pronoun  :  as,  He  06- 
trudcd  himself  into  our  company. 

"Dry  rules  .  .  .  were  obtruded  upon  the  public toi 
their  iiopruvement." — Gotdsmich:  Polite  Learning, 
ch.  ii. 

2.  To  thrust  forward  ;  to  offer  or  press  with 
unreasonable  importunity. 

"Why  shouldst  thou,  then,  obtrude  this  dlllgencet" 
SfiJton:  P.  IL.  il.  S§7. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  enter  without  right  ;  to 
come  forward  without  warrant  or  solicitation; 
to  intrude. 

6b-trud'-er,  s.     [Eng.  obtrud(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  obtrudes  ;  one  wlio  thrusts  ot 
pushes  anything  forward. 

2.  An  intruder. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  po^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who.  son :  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  6 ;  cy  =  a :  au  =  kw. 


obtruncate— obvious 
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•db-trixn'-cdte,  v.t.  (I^t.  obtmncatus,  pa. 
par  of  ubtruiuo  =  Xo  cut  or  lop  off:  ob-,  and 
trunco=.  to  cut  otf.)  To  lup  ;  to  deprive  of  a 
itiub  or  member     {Cockeram.) 

•  Ob  -  trun' -  cate,  a.  [Obteuncate,  v.] 
Lop|«d  ;  dejtrivtd  of  a  limb  or  raeinber. 

"  Tbosc  props  ou  whkb  the  kuees  obtruncate  stAnd.' 
lond^  n  Cri^$.    1 1  »i>5. ) 

•  Sl>-trftn-cA'-tlon,  5.  (Lat.  obtniJiaitio, 
fr-iiii  vbtninmtus.]  (Ubtri'SCate,  v.]  The  act 
of  lopping  olf  or  depriving  of  a  limb  or 
iiit^'iiilier. 

db-tru'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  obtT-itsio,  from  obtrusus, 
pa.  par.  ot  ohtrudo.]    [Obtrudk.] 

1.  The  act  of  obtnding  or  tbrustiiig  upon 
ottiers  by  force. 

"Snvnye  rudeiieu   and    importunate  obtrmioiu   ot 
Tloleiice    -A'lHj/  Ch.irlet  :  JLU-jm  BiutUke. 

•  2.  That  which  is  obtmded  ;   violence  of- 

"  lie  Dever  reckons  those  violent  and  oiercUeaa  06- 
tnui9nM.'—.V(lton :  Sikvnokltitl^a. 

•6T>-tlTl'-9lOIl  ist,  8.  [Eug  obtrusion:  -isl.] 
One  who  nbtrudes  ;  one  who  is  of  an  obtrusive 
uispositiuu. 

Sb-tra'-sive,  a.  (Lat.  obtnisus,  pa.  par.  of 
obtni(lo.]  I[icliried  to  thrust  or  push  one's 
self  forward  withmit  warrant  or  solicitation  ; 
Intrudiug,  intrusive,  Tjrward,  pert. 

"  ?loft  obvious,  uot  obtnuivf,  but  retired." 

Milton-   P.  L..  viii.  MM. 

6b-tru  Sive-lj^,  adv.  {Eng.  oUrnsivt;  -ly.] 
Jn  an  ubtrusive  manner;  by  way  of  intrusion. 

db-tru'-SlTO-noSS,  s.  (Eng.  obtrusive;  -iiess.] 
The  quality  ur  st;ite  of  being  obtrusive  or  in- 
trusive ;  fufwardncss. 

*dbtuiid,  v.t.  (Lat.  o6(«ndo  =  to  strike,  to 
blunt :  ob-  =  upon,  and  tundo  =  to  beat.] 

1.  To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  deaden  ;  to  reduce 
the  edge,  pungency,  or  violent  action  of. 

"  Ftnttcry  Is  Kiwnys  nt  hniid  ...  to  qniet  convlctlou 
mnlobtiutdxtimtne."—K'imbl«r.  No.  17X 

2.  To  deafen  \rith  noi.se. 


*ob-tUIl'-dcntt  s.  (Lat.  oUundens,  pr.  par. 
oi  oUumlo  =  to  blunt.]    [Obtund.] 

Med. :  A  substance  which  sheathes  a  part 
or  blunts  irritation,  usually  some  oily,  bhind, 
or  mucilaginous  mutter;  Dearly  the  same  as 
Demulcent  (q.v.). 

•  ob-tu-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  obtnratvs,  pa.  par. 
of  oh'iuro  =  to  stop  up:  prob.  from  ob- — 
against,  and  Gr.  (I*vpa  ((/t"ra)  =  a  door.]  The 
set  of  stopping  up  or  closiu;~ 


'Some  Ar»   denf  by    ah  uotwanl  obturation.' 
Ball  :  CoulcmpL  ;  Dcnf  A  Dumb. 


-Bp. 


Sb-tu  ra-tor.  ».    (Om-u ration.] 

1.  Anut. :  That  which  tloses  or  stops  up  an 
•utrance,  passage,  cavity,  &c. 

2.  Surg. :  Ad  instrument  fur  distending  an 
opening. 

obturator -artery,  a. 

Ahdt.  :  An  artf-ry  arising  from  the  anterior, 
or  snuiftimc-s  from  the  iiosterior,  division  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  jiassing  along 
the  iii.>*ide  of  the  pelvts  to  reach  the  groove  at 
the  uppir  end  of  tlie  thyroid  fiTanit-n,  throiigli 
which  it  ittsses,  leaving  the  pelvis,  and  then 
dividing  into  branclit-s. 

obturator  fascia,  «. 

Anat. :  A  menibrane  stretched  over  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  obturator  internns  muscle 
within  the  pi  Ivis. 

•btorator  foramen,  s. 

Anal. :  A  fomiueu  or  ojiening  through  the 
Inferior  exjjansion  of  the  pelvis. 

obturator- membrane,  obturator- 
ligament,  .^. 

Aii-ii.  :  A  fil'P'US  K.ptuni  altarhed  to  the 
border  of  th*;  thvroid  fuianieu.  which  it  nearly 
closes,  leaving  only  n  sinall  oval  canal  for  tlio 
obturator  vessels  and  nerve. 

obturator -muBcles,  $.  pi. 

Amtt.:  Iwo  niu.siUH— <l)  tlio  ohturutor  in- 
Urniis,  arising  frrtni  the  deep  surface  of  the 
obturator  nieinbrane,  emerging  from  the  pel- 
vis, and  insfrted  into  the  upper  j-art  of  the 
digitil  foH.sa  of  the  grrat  Irnilianter ;  ('2)  tlio 
obturator  rit^ruus,  also  arising  fn»m  the  obtu- 
mlor  metubmnu,  and  inserted  into  Uio  Iro- 
chaiitciic  fo.ssa  below  tlic  obturutor  intirnus. 


obturator -nerve,  s. 

Aitat.  :  A  UL-rve  distriliuted  to  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh  and  to  the  hip  and  kuee- 
joints*.  It  arises  from  the  lumbar  plexus  by 
two  roots,  and  has  an  anterior  aud  a  posteiiur 
branch. 

*  ob-tus-an -gu-lar.  a.  (Eng.  obtus(e).  and 
tiH'jular.]  Having  augks  obtuse,  or  greater 
than  right  angles  ;  obtuse-angled. 

6b-tuse',  a.     [Vt.  obtus,  from  Lat.  ohtusiiSt  pa. 
}>iLT.  uf  o6f«;i<io  =  to  blunt;  Sp.  obtuso;  llal. 
ottuso.]    [Obtukd.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Not  having  sharpness  or  acuteness  of 
sensibility  or  intellect  ;  dull,  stupid  ;  wanting 
in  shaipuess  or  acuteness. 

"Thy  senses  tbeu, 
Obtute,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego." 

JlUlon  :  P.  L..  xL  HI. 

(2)  Dull,  deadened  ;  not  sharp  or  shrill  :  as, 
an  ubtuse  sound. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  Blunt  at  the  end :  as,  an  obtuse 
leaforsepaL     (Blunt,  IL] 

2.  Geom.  ;  Blunt,  opposed  to  sharp,  or  acute. 
An  obtuse  angle  is  an  angle  greater  than  a 
right  angle ;  an  obtuse  polyhedral  angle  is 
one  whose  measure  is  greater  than  the  tri- 
rectangular  triangle.  An  obtuse  cone  is  a 
right  cone,  sticli  tliat  the  angle  formed  by  two 
elements  cut  from  the  cone  by  a  j'lane  jiassed 
through  the  axis,  is  greater  than  a  right  angle. 
An  obtuse  hyiterbola  is  an  hyperbola  in  whicli 
the  asymptotes  make  with  eacli  other  an 
obtuse  angle,  or  it  is  one  in  which  the  K-ngtli 
of  the  conjugate  axis  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  transverse  axis.  An  obtuse  ellipsoid  is 
Uie  same  as  a  prolate  spheroid. 

"  All  Bfiltfl  are  Aii(;ii]ar.  with  obtute,  right,  or  acute 
aiiglirs  "  —  urew  :  Cosmo.  Snera,  bk.  11..  ch.  v. 


Having  an  obtuse 


obtuse-angled,  a. 

angle  nr  angles. 

obtuse  angular,  u.    (Obtusanoular.] 
obtuse mucronate,  a. 

Lot.  :  [Blunt,  H.  (I)  1], 

ob-tuse'-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  obtuse;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  an  obtuse  manner;  not  acutely  ; 
.  bluntly. 

2.  Fig. :  Dully,  stupidly. 

ob-tuse'-ness,  s.    (Eng.  obtuse;  -tuss.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ob- 
tuse, or  not  acute  :  as,  the  obtuseness  of  an 
angle. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  obtuse  in 
itilellect;  dulness,  stupidity;  want  of  acute- 
ness or  sharpness. 

*  2,  Dulness  of  sound. 

*  ob-tu'-^lon,   &.     [\Ai.  oUufio  =  bluntness, 
fri'm  vhlusus,  pa.  par.  of  obtundo=  to  blunt.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  obtuse  or 
blunt. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dallcd  or  blunted ; 
dulness,  dcadnesB. 

"Obturion  of  tli«  ■«■)•«•,  Intenitil  uid  •xt<TuAl.''— 
Varvcy  :  On  Contumption. 

*  6b-tU8'-t-t^,  a.     (Eng.  obtuse);   -ity.l    The 

.same  as  (JjiTUSENEss  (q.v.). 

db-um'-brant,  a.    (Lat.  ob\tmhrai\s,  pr.  par. 
of  oInnnhTo.'] 

Fniovi.  (Of  a  scutum) ;  Overlapping  the  meta- 
thnrax. 

'  6b'Um''brato,  v.t.     (Lat.  obumbratus,  pa. 

par.  of  ubiimbro  —  to  darken  :  oft-  =  over,  and 
umbra  =  a  shadow.]  'I'u  shade,  to  sliaduw,  to 
darken,  to  cloud,  to  overshadow. 

"Tliow>  clnnd*  which  dill  bftiig  over  lUid  ofcuiiifcrofff 
hliii."— //oiP«/  .    local  Purest, 

*  Sb -fimbra'-tlon,    'ob-um-bra  cl  on, 

$.  I  Lat.  obumhixitio,  from  tihmnbnjtus,  pa.  }Mir. 
ot  obvmbro.]  ']'he  act  of  darkening,  covering, 
or  ovonthndowing. 

"HulHMty  wut  ti>  tho  hlpiBOd  Vlr^lu  hU  mothnr  bv 
tbo  hmv.-tilv  obun,t,r,icton  of  Iho  lluly  Uhoat."— .Sir  /. 
Jloro:   irorkmM,  iK  UOU. 

•ob-nm-bre.    v.t.     fT,at.  ofmmhro.]    [Ontm- 

llRATi:.|     To  ovr-.rslirulHW. 

"  Tbo  Ili'ly  Oh<»t  to  Uioo  wiw  obttmhred." 
CSuuc»r  :  lt,ilu(U  m  VomFnSNd'itlon  q/  our  Lftd)f. 


*  db-&n'-€Oils,  a.    (I>8t.  o^>-,  intens.and 

=  liooked.J    Very  crooked,  hooked. 

6' -bus,  s.     (Fr.]    A  small  bomb,  a  sbelL 

*  Ob-ven'-tlon,  &.  (Lat.  o6t<enfic  =  that  which 

comes  to  a  person's  lot,  from  t>tie«io=to 
come  in  the  way  of:  oh-  =  against,  and  venio 
=  to  come.]  Anything  which  happens  inci- 
dentally, not  regularly  ;  an  occ^isinnal  or  inci- 
dental advantage;  specif.,  an  offering,  tithe, 
or  oblation. 

"Thetythannd  other  oftimflarK  will  aUo  b«  mor* 
BujiTiuented  and  belter  valued."— .'■pcTUtfr,  Statt  t^ 
Jrtiand. 

*  ob-Ter'-sant,  a.  (Lat.  obversans,  pr.  par. 
of  abicrsor  '=  to  go  about,  to  show  one's  self: 
06-and  fersor^-toturn.]  Conversant,  familiar. 

"The  RlmUitude  of  that  which  Is  nio»t  obwrrant 
and  lauiiJlar  towards  it"— Bacon  :   Woriu.  lat.  1(M. 

6b'-verse,  o.  i:  s.  [Lat.  obvcrsus,  pa.  par.  of 
obverto  =  to  turn  towards.]    [Obveet.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

'  I.  Ord.  Latig. :  Pertaining  to  one  of  two 
possible  sides  or  theories. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot  :  Inverted ;  turned  upside-down. 

2.  iVvniw. ;  Applied  to  that  sid.-  of  a  coin 
or  medal  which  bears  the  head  or  fico. 

3.  Mcch. :  Applied  to  a  tool  having  the 
smaller  end  towards  the  haft  or  stock. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  necessarily  in- 
volved in  or  answering  to  another ;  one  of 
two  possible  sides  or  views. 

2.  KuvUs. :  Tliat  side  of  a  coin  or  medal 
which  bears  the  liead  or  face,  as  distinguished 
from  the  reverse 
(q.v.). 

obvcrse-lu  - 
nate,  a. 

Hot. :  Inversely 
lunate;  crescent- 
shaped,  witli  the 
horns  of  the  cres- 
cent projecting 
forwards. 

6b'-verse*ly,  adv.  (Eng.  obverse;  -ly.]  Id 
ail  ob\  erse  manner  or  form. 

*  6b-ver'-8ion.  s.  (Obverse.]  The  act  of 
obverting  or  turning  toward. 

*  6b-vert',  v.t.  (Lat*  obverto,  from  oft- =  to- 
wards, and  uerfo  =  to  turn.)    To  turn  towards. 

"  Ueltl  \-er)-  neiu-  the  eye,  and  obfcrted  to  the  light.' 
— Boi/?«  :    Wurkt.  i.  T2-J. 

Sb'-vi-ate,  v.t.  (Ijit.  obviatus,  pa.  par.  of  olh 
vio  =  to  me- 1  in  the  way:  oft- =  over,  against, 
aud  via  =  a  way.] 

*  L  Lit. :  To  meet  on  tlte  road. 

"A  riirall  jM.'P'.iii  I  obriittitt," 
S.  HolajKis:  hnae*  q/Ctubatd.  IMl),  p.  ». 

n.  Sigurativtly : 

*  1,  To  meet,  to  anticipate. 

"Sacuro  of  uilud,  I'll  obviate  her  intaot.'* 

Prior  :  lU-nrii  4  iC-nmo. 

2.  To  meet  half-way,  as  a  dillleulty,  danger, 
or  objection  ;  to  clear  away,  Ut  remove ;  to 

avoid  the  necessity  of. 

"The   folluwiiiff  outhtiea  will,    I   hop*  .  .  .  oftrftUa 


OBVEnsiFLl-NATE 


this  ill 

viophy. 


nlvuce."—St»mir(  ■  Outlinu qf  Uarat  PhU- 

H'rvt.i 


•  db-vi-a'-tlon.  ».  (OnviATE.]  Tho  act  of 
oltviatiMg  ;  the  state  of  being  obviated. 

db'-vl-ous,  a.  (Lat.  oftt-iu.s=  meeting,  lyiug 
in  the  way,  obvious  (q.v.);  bp.  oftvio;  ItaL 
or  no.] 

'  1.  Meeting  anything ;  standing  or  placed 
iu  fhjut  or  in  the  way. 

"  I  tolhetvU  turn 
Sly  obvhiu  brwiit."         Viff.m  .  /'.  /_.  xl,  flTL 

*  2.  Placed  in  front,  and  so  ready  at  liand. 

"  IIU  waiiUt  Indeed  arv  iiuuiy  ;  but  tiii'iity 
iB'rbriou*.  i'wir/vr.    Tutk.  i   Ma. 

*  3.  Oi>cn  ;  exposed  to  daugt;^  ur  aouidaut; 
uncovered. 

"Why  waathfliU-ht 
To  ■nt-h  a  tender  ImII  n*  tlie  rye  c<.i«il1ne>l. 
Bo  obrtouM,  and  BO  nu>v  t"  lo*  t^unnhMlf  " 

i/Utun  :  ii.ftt»jn  A-j.-nutm.  ML 

*4.  Open,  ndmftting,  exposed,  liable.  {Mil- 
ton: /*.  /..,  vlli.  Ifi8.) 

*  .').   Liable  t*)  happen. 

"  Paiilta  art  aa  obtlout  to  bookot  In  TreMe  aa  mifc 
coll ttruLt lull  htUr"~-Brath»fngl :  XuTHrr't  /.'>>.&iitfto, 
p.  .11? 

0.  Fislly  dls-MXTrril.  Kcrn,  Of  inidenttood  ; 


boU.  b^;  p^t,  J^^l ;  cutt,  90II.  ohoms,  fhtn,  bonph;  go,  ^em :  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ :  cxpoot,  Xcnophon,  e^lst.    -lAg. 
-oian.  -tlan  -  shi^n.    -tlon,  -slon  =■  shtin ;  -flon,  -y Ion  -  sh&n.    -olous,  -tlons,  -slous  -  shO*.    -ble.  -die,  &c  -  b^l.  doL 
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obviously— occipito- 


plain,  nmiiifest,  evident,  apparent:  as,  His 
mt^niiij^  is  oOviom. 

ob'-vi-OUS-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  obviojis ;  -ly,] 

1.  Ill  uii  obviniis  manner;  plainly,  evidently, 
In  a  maimer  easy  lo  be  understond. 

"UbviouMli/  m.sMtisfactory."— ««*mirt;  Outline  q/ 
Moral  fhUotuphy.  a.  6.  (  216. 

•  2.  Naturally. 

db'-vi-oiis-ness,  «.  [Eng.  obvious;  -ness.] 
'Jlie  quality  or  sUit«  of  being  obvious,  plain, 
or  evident. 

5b'-vd-lute,  ob-vo-lut-ed,  a.  [LaU  ohvo- 
lut'is,  |ia.  par.  of  obvou'o-=io  wrap  round, 
from  o6-,  and  voh'o  =  to  roll.  ] 

1.  Scleiux:  Rolled  or  turned  in  or  into. 

2.  Bot.  (O/fFst i cation,  dc):  Hnving  the  mar- 
gins of  one  org.in,  or  part,  overlapi>iiig  tliose 
of  the  opposite  <tne. 

ob'-vo-lu-tive.  s.     [Mod.  Lat  obvolutivus.] 
[Obvollti:.) 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Obvolute  (q.v.). 

O'-hp,  s.     [Obi.] 

6c-,  pr^.  [Ob-.]  The  form  a.ssumed  by  the 
l)rt.tix  oh-  bel'ire  words  beginning  with  c,  as 
ocatsion,  occur,  etc. 

dc,  s.    [Turk.]    A  Turkish  arrow. 

O'-ca,  s.     [See  def.J 

Bot.  :  Tlie  name  given  in  Peru  to  Oxalis 
ertiuitn,  an*!  in  Bolivia  to  0.  tnherusa,  culti- 
vated fnr  tiieir  tubers,  ulncli,  however,  are 
email,  and  not  very  valuable.  Their  acid 
leaf-sfalks  aie  also  eaten. 

oca-quina,  s. 

Bot. :  ilie  name  given  in  the  Andes  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia  to  MtUoca  tuberosa. 

dc-^-i'-no,  s.    [lui.] 

Music:  A  series  of  seven  musical  instra- 
ments  made  of  teira  i-otla  pierced  with  small 
holes,  invented  by  a  company  of  I'erloiniers 
calling  tliemselves  the  Mountaineers  of  the 
Apennines.  With  tliese  instruments,  whirli 
are  of  a  soft  and  sweet,  yet  "travelling" 
quality  of  tone,  ojiei-atic  melodies  with  simply 
harmonised  accompaniments  were  given. 

6c'-cam-ite,  s.    [See  def.] 

nut.  £  Philos.  (PL) :  The  revivers  of  Nomin- 
alism, who  followed  William  of  Occam  (died 
1347),  and  whose  opimsition  to  Realism 
brought  about  the  decline  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy.     {Blunt.) 

•  do'-oa-mjf',  s.  &  a,     [A  corrupt,  of  alchemy 

(q.v.)."] 

A.  As  subst. ;  A  kind  of  mixed  or  base  metal. 

•■  Pilchordn,  which  uo  but  couuterfelta  to  herring, 
u    cupier    to    gold,   or   occamy    to  tilVM."— /t'luht : 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  base  or  mixe<l  metal. 

"The  ten  shtlllugB,  this  thimble,  uid  ma  oeeamp 
tlpoQiL'—SieeU :  Uuardian,  No.  26, 

6c-ca'~^lon,  *  oo-ca-sl-oon,  *  oo-oa-sy- 

on,  5.  [Fr.  occasion,  from  Lat.  occ<tsiQfitm, 
acctis.  of  occasio  =■  9,j\  opportunity:  oc-,  and 
casus,  pa.  par.  of  oaiio==to  fall ;  tisp.  ocasion; 
Ital.  ooL-asione.] 

*  1.  That  which  falls  out  or  happens ;  an 
occurrence,  an  incident,  a  casualty. 

2.  An  incident,  event,  or  casualty  wliich  in- 
directly gives  rise  to  something  else  ;  an  inci- 
dental, but  not  efficient  cause  ;  an  indirect  or 
•ccidental  cause  or  origin. 

"Hftve  you  ever  beard  what  was  the  occaMon  luid 
fliBt  begiuuiug  of  this  custom  f'—SpeTwer;  Utatt  of 
Jrtland. 

3.  An  incident,  event,  or  rasnalty  which 
acts  as  a  rause  upon  the  will ;  a  motive,  a 
reason,  a  ground. 

**  *  Mad  man,'  aiiid  then  the  Palmer,  'that  does  leeke 
OKmMon  to  »rath,  and  cause  <>[  kttit'e.'" 

aptiiiser:  /'.  v..  II.  !*■  *<• 

4.  An  opportunity ;  favourable  time,  cir- 
eouistance,  or  season. 

"  You  em'  raco  the  ocrasi^i  to  depart,' 

Sfiukesjj. :  JJ^rciMTiC  «/  i'emce,  1.  1. 

6.  An  excuse,  a  ground. 

"  H<?  may  eeelc  o<-canon,  fall  oi>on  us,  and  tAke  HI 
lor  boudiuvu.'—Genesu  xliiL  18. 

6.  A  n  incidental  need,  requirement,  or  want ; 
ft  casual  exigency. 

"A  page  BO  klud.  soduteoos,  diligent 
bo  teuder  over  hia  o'-ouio"*  ' 

^ha/^etp.  :  tynibcUue.  v.  6. 

7.  Circumstances,  state  or  position  of  alfairs; 


exigency,  crisis,  juncture :  as.  He  waa  equal 
to  tiie  occasion. 

8.  The  administration  or  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion.    {:Scotch.) 

9.  A  cei  lain  point  of  time  :  as.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  has  done  well. 

%  (1)  By  occasion :  Incidentally. 
(2)  0)1  o<xasion :  As  opjiortunity  offers  ;  in- 
cidentally ;  from  time  to  time. 

oc-ca'-alon,  r.t.    [Occasion,  v.] 

1.  Ti»  cause  directly  or  indirectly  ;  to  be 
the  cause  ol ;  to  produce  ;  to  give  rise  to. 

"That  which  ftcfutioned  the  reproof " — South  :  Ser- 
mom.  voL  liL.  »er.  7. 

2.  To  induce,  to  lead,  to  influence. 

"Which  nccfuioncd  William  Douglasse  the  cban- 
ceUur's  ^reat  eiiiiiiie  toc-^tlier  a  uuwiraiid  spoil  the 
lauds  of  lhi3  WiUiam  Creichtoii.  — flo/injW;  Scot- 
land, continued  by  Tnin. 

*  OC  -  ca'-  Sion  -  a  -  bio,  o.  [  Eng.  occasion ; 
-able.]    Capable  of  beiug  occasioned  or  caused. 

'■  Immc.>deratediBple.-uiureoccm"naMeby  meu shard 
opiiiiuus, "— Aurroip.'  Hertnofu,  vot  Ui.,  ser.  13. 

OC-ca'-^ion-al,  a.     [Fr.  occasUmd;  Sp.  oca- 

siotial ;  llnl.  occasiojiale.] 

1.  Incidental,  casual ;  occurring  at  times, 
but  not  regidarly  or  systematically :  as,  an 
occasiomil  visitor. 

2.  Made  or  done  as  opportunity  serves  or 
circumstances  require. 

'■  I  tlierefore  very  uilliu^Iy  set  myaelf  to  translate 
my  o^c<U)"">itl  uiedltatiuue  luto  l^tio.'  —Bithop  Ball  : 
£itoch.    (Ded.) 

3.  Made  or  produced  upon  some  special 
event  or  subjei-t ;  special :  as,  an  occasional 
sermon  or  discourse. 

*  4-  Produced  or  producing  by  accident. 

"The  ground  or  ofctuionni  orib'liin.1  hereof  was  the 
amazetueut  and  sudden  eileuee  the  uiiex|<ecl«d  ap- 
pearance of  wulves  does  of  ten  put  Upon  t  ravel  lera."— 
BTovme :   \'ul<}ar  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

If  Doctrine    of    occasional    causes:    [Occa- 

BIONALISMJ. 

oo-ca'-sion-al  i^m,   «■      [Eng.    ocoasiowil; 

-is>n.\ 

Philos.  :  The  name  given  to  a  development 
by  Guelinx  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that 
body  and  spirit  form  a  dualism  of  perfectly 
heterngeneons  entities.  To  account  for  their 
interaction,  Guelinx  jiropounded  the  doctrine 
that  on  the  occasion  of  each  psychical  process 
God  effects  the  corresponding  motion  in  the 
body,  and  vice  versa. 

"DescArtes  left  the  commoD  opinion,  that  the  soul 
exerts  a  ualural  Influence  on  the  body,  undisturbed  ; 
a  pitrl  of  liU  (llflciples  i>erceived  that  th.it  influence 
was  impossible,  lUiu  framed  tlie  doctrine  of  Occajf&rfif- 
itm,  wlilch  cime  into  acceptance  esijecially  through 
Ualel^rauche."— r«6mM{r :  BiMi.  FhUot..  ii,  110. 

$eH3a'-slon-al-ist,  a.  &,  s.    [Eug.  occasional; 

-u^t.l 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  in  any  way  resembling  the  doctrine  of 
Occasionalism  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhsl.  :  One  who  adopts  or  defends 
the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism  (q.v.). 

dc-oa-slon-al-isf -io,  a.  [Eng.  odcasionalist ; 
-ic.]    Tlie  same  as  Occasion  a  list,  a. 

"  Ue  admits  lt«  advance  on  the  .  .  .  occaHomaUttic 
theory  of  Uescartes.'— J/e«.  £.cibttU,  p.  lol, 

' 6c-ca-sion-Sl'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  occasional; 
•ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  occasional. 

6c-ca'-sloxi-al-lir,  adv.      [Eng.    occasional; 

•ly-] 

1.  Upon  occasions  ;  at  times  ;  according  to 
incidental  exigence  ;  as  circumstances  require 
or  oppoitunily  oflers ;  incidentally ;  from 
time  to  time  ;  not  regularly  or  systcnutically. 

'"The  king  occcuionnfli/  toand  even  that  Uou^e  ot 
Commons  unuianageable."  —  J/acautay:  Hiit.  £nff., 
eb.  xij. 

*  2,  Accidentally,  casually,  incidentally. 

*5c-ca'-Sion-at©,  v.t.  [Eng.  occasion;  -ate.] 
To  occuiiou,  to  cause,  to  produce,  to  give  rise 
to. 

"The  lowest  may  occasionate  mach  ill. " 

Ml/re:  bony  o/Uie  boui,  II.  Ul.  L 

5c-ca'-slon-er,  •  oc-ca-cy-on-er,  s.  [Eng. 

occasion;  -cr.J  One  who  or  that  whicli  occa- 
sions, causes,  or  gives  rise  to  anything  ;  a 
cause ;  an  occasion. 

*OC-ca'-siv©,  a.  [Lat.  occajiM  =  the  sunset.] 
Pertaining  to  the  setting  sun  ;  western. 

'  6c-ce-ca'-tion«   s.     [Lat.   occfRcatio,    Arom 

occ<i!':.o  ^  to    Irliiid.    from    oc-,    and   a}:co  =  to 


blind  ;  cacxts  ~  blind.]    The  act  of  blinding  or 
making  btinU  ;  the  state  of  being  blind. 
OO'-^i-dent,  «.      [Fr^  from   Lat  oocid£::Um. 

ace.  ot  occidens,  pr.  par.  of  occido  =  to  90'. ;  oc  . 
and  cado  ^=  to  tall.] 

*1.  The  western  quarter  of  the  hemi^heiv, 
where  tlie  sun  sets;  the  west. 

2.  (0-)   All  countries  west  of   Asia  and  the 
Turkish  dominions;  opposed  to  Orient. 
00-9i-dent  -al,   u-      iLal.    occidenlalis ;    Ft., 
Sp.,  and  Port,  occidental;  Ital.  occideiUaU.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  western  quarter 
of  the  hemisphere,  or  to  some  part  of  ttie 
earth  Ij  ing  west  of  tlie  si)c;ikpr  or  spectator  ; 
western.     (Opposed  to  oriental.) 

"2.  Setting  after  the  aim  :  as,  an  occidental 
planet. 

IL  Fig.:  Inferior  in  excellence,  quality,  or 
beauty;  applied  to  gems,  in  opposition  to 
orient  or  oriental,  the  term  ajiplied  to  the 
finest  gems,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  come 
from  the  Ea.-,t, 

occidental  -  turquoise,   s.      [Odonta- 

LITE.] 

oc-9l-deiit'-al-iAni,  «.    The  habits,  i^pirit, 

Ac,  of  wesii^rn  people.     [Occident,  ».,  2.] 

dc-^i-dent'-al'ist,  s. 

1.  One  versed  in  or  a  student  of  oocideot- 
alism. 

2.  A  native  advocate  of  occidentaliam :  op- 
posed to  oiientalist. 

OC-^i-dent'-al-ize,  v.t.    T.- make  occidental 

in  customs,  mixles  of  thought,  Ac. 
•  OC-^i-dent -al-iy,  ativ.     [Eng.  occidental; 

-ly.]  Ill  the  Occident  or  west ;  after  the  sun. 
Opi>osed  to  orientally  (q.v.). 
^-9ip'-i-tal.a.  [Lat.  occiput (genit.  occipUia) 
=  the  back  part  of  tlie  hea<l ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
■at.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  occiput  or  back 
of  the  head.  There  are  occipital  fossae  and 
protuberances,  an  occipital  crest,  groove, 
nerve,  ridge,  sinus,  vein,  &c. 

t  occipital  angle,  s. 

AnaC,  (tc.  :  An  angle  suggested  by  Dauben- 
ton  for  measurement,  varying  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plane  of  the  /vmrnen  maijnum, 
which  in  man  looks  downwards  and  forwards, 
in  the  anthropoid  apes  downwanls  and  back- 
wards, and  in  most  quadrupeds  almost  directly 
backwards. 

occipital-artery,  s. 

Anat.  :  An  artery  arising  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  ulti- 
mately dividing  into  numerous  branches  on 
tJie  upper  and  back  parts  of  the  cranium. 

occipital-bone,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  rhciinboidal  bone  situated  at  the 
lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  cranium.  It 
is  perforated  by  the  occipital  foraineu  (q.v.). 

occipital-foramen,  s. 

Anat. :  A  large  oval  foramen  or  0{>ening  in 
the  occipital  bone  to  atford  connection  be- 
tween the  cranium  and  the  spinal  cauaL 

6c-9ip-i-t6-,  pre/,     [Occiput.) 
occlpito-a tlan tal ,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  atlas  and 
the  occiput.  There  are  occipito-atlantal  liga- 
ments. 

occlpito-axlal,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  axis  and  the 
occiput.     There  are  occipito-axial  ligaments. 

occipito-frontal,  s. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  frontal  bone 
and  to  the  occiput.  There  is  an  occipito- 
frontal aponeurosis. 

occiplto-ftrontalis,  a.  &  &  (See  com- 
pound.) 

Occipito- frontalis  muscle: 

Anat.  :  A  name  given  to  the  occipital  and 
frontal  nmscles,  unUed  by  a  thin  aponeurosis, 
which  extends  over  and  covers  the  upper  i»art 
of  the  cranium,     (Quain.) 

occipito-mastoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess and  to  the  occiput.  There  is  an  occipito- 
mastoid suture. 

occi  pi  to- parietal,  a. 

Anat.  :    Of,    belonging    to,    or    connecting 


fate,  Iii,  fiire,  amidst,  wlrnt,  fall,  iather ;  we,  wet,  here,  samel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
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the  parit;t;il  bone  and   tlie   occiput.    There 
IS  an  OL-cipito-paritJtal  suture. 

dc'-fi-put,  s.  (L:tt.,  from  oc-  =  over,  against^ 
and  caput  =  the  heud.] 

Annt.  :  The  hinder  or  back  part  of  the  hea'i ; 
fti;4  part  of  tlio  skull  which  foruis  the  back 
part  of  the  head. 

'■  HU  broiul  brlm"<!  hut 
Hmngi  o'etJkiB  occiput  most  qiialiitlr." 

tiutier:  ffuditn-<u. 

•Sc-ci'-aion,  5.  [Lat.  occUio,  from  occisus, 
pa.  par.  uf  oc«itio  =  to  kill:  oc-,  and  cwdu  (in 
coinp.  cit/o)  =  to  kill.)  The  act  of  kilting; 
8lau;^'hter,  execution. 

"'riii<>  kind  uloo-ui'oii  of  am»n  .  .  .  ought  not  tu  be 
duiiiIkicU  Iu  the  lauk  uf  criraM."— iTuie:  /'teat  o/ the 
Crown,  ch.  xill. 

do-cIude',  v.t.  (Lat.  occludo:  oc-,  and  cUutdo 
(in  couip.  clttdo)  =  to  shut.) 

'  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  shut  or  close  up ;  to 
close. 

"Ocdudiitff  tlio  pores  they  coiuerve  the  imturnl 
bunildity."— Bry«?n9  .-  Vulvar  Srroun,  bk.lL.ch.xvii. 

2,  Chem.  :  To  absorb. 

•6o-clu'-dent,a.  &  $.  [Lat.  occhulens,  pr.  par. 
of  occ;i(do=  to  shut  up.]    [Occlude.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Serving  to  shut  or  close  up. 

B.  As  suhst. :  Anything  which  shuts  or 
closes  up. 

•dc-clus6',  a.     [Lat.  occlusu^,  pa.  par.  of  oc- 

clvul'i.)    (Occlude. J    Shut  up,  closed. 

"Tbe  api>uls<;  is  .  .  .  plenary  aud  occtute." — Bold^rr. 

•  6c-clu'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  occlusio,  from  ocdusus 
=  occIusc  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  shutting  up  or 
closing. 

"  By  coiistrtcllon  and  eedution  of  the  orifice  of  tbe 
mAirhr- /i(,wrU:  letter*,  bk.  1..  (  IIL.  letU  So. 

IL  Technically: 

X.  Chem,  :  The  act  or  state  of  absorbing. 

2.  Pathol.  :  The  term  is  used  almost  exclu- 
Bively  with  ri:ferenne  to  the  vagina, 

occlusion  of  gases,  s. 

Clicm.  :  The  iibsurptiou  of  gases  by  metals, 
tlrst  observed  by  Devilie  and  Troost.  Pal- 
ladium foil  at  a  temperature  of  90'  to  HI' 
absorbs  or  condenses  04.1  times  its  volume  of 
hydrogen.  Platinum  wire  at  a  low  red  he.it 
takes  up  four  volumes  of  hydrogen,  whilst 
Iron  wire  at  the  same  temperature  absorbs  4'15 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide. 

•6o-crii8'-tate,  v.(.  [Lat.  oc-,  and  crusto  = 
to  encrust  (q.v.).]  To  encrust ;  to  enclose  as 
in  a  crust ;  to  harden,  to  encase. 

"To  arniB  atid  occruitatt^  themselves  iu  this  devilish 
apostacy. "— J/or«  ;  Def.  of  Ihv  Moral  Cabbala,  cli.  ill. 

SO'CUlt',  a.  [Fr.  occulte,  from  Lat.  occidhis  = 
hiddtrn.)  Secret  or  hidden  from  the  eye  or 
understanding ;  not  seen  or  understood ; 
mysterious,  invisible,  unknown,  undetected. 

"What  kind  of  thing  li  this  stntiige  occu/(  quality 
called  lllnaturo?  "— -VciMfA  .-  Sermons,  voL  vU,  ser.  i. 

occult 'Clime,  s. 

Scots  Ijaw:  A  crime  committed  in  secret  or 
privacy. 

t  ocoolt-diseaseB,  s.  pi. 

Vathnl.  :  Diseases  the  nature,  progress,  and 
treatment  of  whlrh  remain  hidden.  Such  a 
classitlc.ition  can  iw  only  temporary  and  pro- 
visional. 

ocoult-llnos,  .<>.  pi.  Lines  used  in  the 
construclion  of  ji  drawing,  but  not  appearing 
In  the  hnished  W()rk  ;  also  dotted  lines. 

occult- qualities,  s.  pi.  Those  qualities 
of  lH)dy  or  spirit,  the  elfccts  of  which  the 
aiii'ietit  pliiliisnphers  perceived,  but  which 
they  were  unable  to  investigate  or  assign  any 
reason  for. 

occult  sciences,  «.  pi.  The  imaginary 
•ciences  of  the  Middle  Akcs,  8uch  as  alchemy, 
magic,  necromancy,  &c. 

fto-C&l-ta'-tlon,  «.     [I^t.  occuitatio.  from  oc- 
culUitii.i,  pa.  pur.  of  o<-culto,  frequent,  o       rulo 
=  to  hide;    Fr.   occiilUUion ;  op.  oculu.  lua; 
Ital.  txxHUazione.] 
•L  Ordinary  Langunge : 

1,  Lit.  :  The  act  of  hiding  or  concealing ; 
the  sttte  of  Iwing  hidden. 

2.  Fig,:  Disappearance  from  ])iiblic  view  or 
not  I  CO. 

IL  ^sfrori. : 

1,  Oen. :  The  temporary  obscurntlou  of  a 


heavenly  body  by  the  passugf  of  another  over 
its  facti ;  as,  fur  instauce,  the  passage  of  a 
planet  over  a  Ilxed  star. 

2.  Sfjfic. :  The  temporary  obscuration  of  a 
fixed  or  other  star  by  the  passage  of  the  moon 
over  it. 

oc-cult'-ed,  rt.    [Eng.  occult ;  -ed.] 

'  1.  UM,  Lang. :  Hidden,  concealed,  secret. 

"  1(  his  orfulted  guilt 

Do  not  HahU  uukeuuel  In  our  sixK-ob." 

Sh'thetp:   ff.imJet.  tli.  X 

2.  Astron.  (0/  a  star):  Temporarily  hidden 
by  the  passage  over  its  disk  of  another  hea- 
venly body,  and  specially  of  the  moon. 

OC-CUlt'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  occult;  -ing.] 

AstroiL.  :  The  same  as  Oocultation  (q.v.). 

OC- cult '-ism,  a.  [Eng.  occult;  -ism.]  The 
name  given  to  a  system  of  tlieosophy  prac- 
tised ill  the  East.  Its  adepts  claim  to  be  able 
to  pniduee  seemingly  miraculous  etl'ects  by 
jnirely  natural  means.     [Occultist.) 

"  OccultUm  In  not  merely  au  iBolfitcd  discovery, 
showing  huiuuulty  to  bu  possesst-d  of  certain  powei-s 
over  Nature,  wiiich  the  narrower  study  of  Nnluie 
from  tbe  merely  materialistic  st;Lnil|i<jiiit  Ir.is  failed 
to  develop:  It  IS  an  illumiiiatiuu  oi.st  over  all  pre- 
vious  spiritual  bpeculatiou  worth  anything,  of  a  kind 
which  knits  together  some  appureutly  dlvergeut 
systems.  ■—/!.  P.  Sinnelt :  The  Occult  World,  p.  6. 

OO-CUlt'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  occult;  -ist.]  One  who 
lias  studied  and  been  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  occultism  (q.v.). 

"The  occultist  can  satisfy  himself  at  one  coup 
th.\t  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  soul,  and  th.-tt  It  is 
niiiterUl  in  lU  nature,  by  diss»cuttiiig  it  fruni  the 
body  under  suiue  cutiditions.  and  restoring  it  again. 
The  or(-(i/fi(f  can  even  do  this  sometimes  with  other 
•ouls  :  his  prkiiiary  achievement,  however.  Is  to  do  so 
with  ills  own.'— <i.  P.  6iur.«ti:  The  Occult  iVorlii.  p,  l"-J. 

6c-ciilt'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  occult;  -ly.]  In  an 
uc-'uU  or  stcret  manner. 

OC  cult'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  occult;  -Tiois.]  Tlie 
quality  or  slate  of  being  occult,  hidden,  or 
secret  ;  secrecy. 

OC'-CU  pan-9y,  5.     [Eng.  occupa-nt;  -cy.] 
I,  u ni Diary  Lung wige: 

1.  The  act  of  occupying  or  taking  possession. 

2.  The  act  of  occupying  or  holding  in  pos- 
session ;  the  time  during  which  one  occupies 
or  lias  possession  of  anythiug  ;  the  time  during 
which  one  is  an  occupant, 

IL  Law:  The  taking  possession  of  those 
things  which  before  btdonged  to  nobody,  and 
the  right  acquired  by  so  taking  posscssiou. 
This,  the  original  and  only  primitive  nietliod 
of  aetiuiring  any  property,  lias  been  restruiued 
and  abriiiged  by  the  laws  ot  society,  in  ortler 
to  maintain  jieace  and  h;irmony  among  man- 
kind. For  this  i)urpose,  gitts,  contracts,  wills, 
legacies,  iic,  have  been  introduced,  in  order 
to  transfer  and  eoutinuc  that  property  and 
possession  in  things  personal  which  has  once 
been  acquired  by  the  owner.  In  some  few 
instances  this  original  right  of  occupancy  is 
still  i^ermitted  and  recognised.  Thus  the 
benetits  of  the  elements,  the  light,  the  air, 
and  water  can  only  be  appropriated  by  oc- 
cupancy, 

"  Occupancu  is  the  takiiift  iKwtestlouof  those  thhiKs, 
which  l>efore  belonged  to  uulxidv ;  a  right,  however, 
wlilch,  HO  far  as  it  concerns  real  property,  has  t>eeii 
cuntiiied  by  the  laws  uf  England  within  a  very  narrow 
coiniiass.  It  cKlt^'iiiled  only  to  a  siiiKle  hisUuice : 
namely,  where  a  man  was  tenant  pur  auter  vie,  or  hiul 
an  entJite  graiitt-d  to  hluiHelf  only,  withoutnientioiiiiig 
his  h<  Irs.  for  tlie  llfeuf  another  man,  and  died  during 
the  life  of  (-M/iiyfue  vie.  or  hliu  by  whoae  lito  it  wan 
holdeii  :  111  tblH  uuie,  lie  that  could  tlrst  cut«r  on  the 
land  might  lawtuUy  retain  the  poaseulon,  so  long  aa 
etttuy  i/tio  via  lived,  by  right  of  occiip<tncy.  Tliis 
•eeiuH  to  liavo  been  n.'curring  to  first  pilnoiplea.  and 
caihng  in  tbu  hiw  of  nature  to  ajtcerUiln  the  pioiiTty 
of  the  land,  wtnn  left  without  a  legal  owner.  F>ir, 
bad  the  estate  jiur  autre  vie  been  gnuit«d  to  a  man 
and  bis  heirs  durliiif  the  llfeuf  cttiuynuc  vie,  tliein 
tbe  heir  iniglit  enter  and  hold  posiiessloii,  being  ciitled 
Id  law  a  special  occnpant.  But  the  title  of  coriiiuou 
occufxuxry  U  now  reduced  almost  to  iiolhing  by  two 
statutes,  directing  tli(4t  the  c^litte  /iwr  ai-f re  »t<t  after 

Itayinont  of  debt*  slntll  go  inacoui-»e  of  distribution 
ike  a  chattel  InterenL  That  "f  si.celnl  ntvuu'tucu,  by 
the  heirat'law,  continiieN  to  this  day  ;  such  heir  lielng 
held  to  succeed  to  tlie  anccstov's  cnUite,  not  by  dt 


but  aa  an  occupant  specially  a|>|>olntj'<l  by  the  orlKlnal 

o  ipcclal  occui-uit   ■  .... 

estAt«  pur  iiiitrr  eie  Is  of   a   : 


grant     If   : 


lit  Ik)  named, 
k  fn-rhold  or  any  other 
tenure.' It  «hall  go  U>  the  |K>nii.na!  reprci-nlat  ive  of 
the  iH-nton  that  hiul  tbe  raUiti-  lln-reo(  b>  virtue  of  the 
frant,  luid  bu  distrll>uted  In  the  Mtnip  manner  kn  tho 
(•enional  esbtti-  of  the  t<«tatar  or  ini«sLat«."— AlueJI:. 
•ton*.'  Vummant,  bk,  li.,  oIl  13. 

tto'-C^  P^t, s.     [Fr.,  pr.  jiar.  of  occHper  =  to 

occupy  (q.v.);  Hp.  ocupaHte;  Ital.  oocnpaute.] 

I.  Oniinary  Lajiguage  : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  occu|>[es ;  one  who  holds 

in  poKHeMsion  ;  an  occupier:  as,  the  •cciJ/ti'if 

of  a  farm  or  house. 


*  2.  Fig. :  A  prostitute. 

"  He  with  bts  oecupanrj 
Are  cliuzed  ao  close  like  dew-worim>  in  the  mome 
That  lieTl  not  stir."  Jinnion  ■  aattra. 

n.  Law :  One  who  takes  possession  of  tliat 
which  before  belonged  to  nobody.  [Occu- 
pancy.] 

"  .Movable*  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
In  the  sea,  and  are  unclaimed  by  any  owm-r.  are  iiui>- 
poAod  to  be  alJAudoiitHl  by  the  lant  proprlebir;  and.  as 
such,  are  returnei  into  the  common stocK. and  thcrel'^re 
belong,  ax  ai  a  state  o I  niiture,  to  the  rtmt  i.rciivanr, 
Ulilru  they  fall  within  the  description  of  wnifs.  '>r 
eetr.Lys,  or  urerk,  or  hidden  treasure;  for  these  are 
vei^ted  by  Uw  iu  tbe  sovereitiu."— £tucb(07i«.'  Com- 
ment., Ilk.  11.,  cIl  S3. 

*  OC  -cu-pate,  v,t.  [Lat.  occupatus,  pa.  par. 
of  occupu=-  to  take  possession  of.)  [Occupy.] 
To  t;ike  possession  of;  to  hold,  to  possess,  to 
occupy. 

"  The  spirits  of  the  wine  oppresa  the  spirits  animal, 
and  occu/mt.-  part  of  the  place  where  they  are.'— 
Bacon,"  .Vat.  tfUL,  f  72*. 

oc-cu-pa'-tlon. '  oc-cu-pa-cl-on,  «.   (Fr. 

occupation,  from  Lat,  occniittioncm,  accus.  of 
occupatio  =■  A  taking  possession  of,  an  ocirupa- 
tion,  from  occuputus,  pa.  par.  of  occupo  =  to 
take  possession  of;  Sp.  ocupadon;  Ital.  oc- 
cujMzione.]     [Occupv.l 

1.  The  actof  occupyingor  taking  possession 
of  and  holding ;  a  seizing  and  holding  :  as, 
tlie  occupation  of  a  town  by  an  enemy. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  occupying  or  holding ; 
the  time  during  which  one  is  au  occupier; 
occupancy,  tenure,  holding:  as,  during  his 
occupation  of  the  farm. 

3.  The  state  of  ItciTig  occupied  or  employed 
in  any  way  ;  that  which  engages  one's  time 
or  attention  ;  work,  employment. 

"  No  occupation,  all  men  Idle,  all ; 
And  women,  too,  but  Innocent  and  pure." 

Shaktip.  •  Tcmpetl,  IL  1. 

4.  The  business  of  one's  life ;  profession, 
business,  trade,  calling,  vocation. 

"  The  same  their  occupation  and  success." 

fowper :  Table  Talk,  46. 

occupation-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  carried 
over  or  under  a  liiu':  of  railway,  canal,  «S:c.,  to 
coniieet  the  parts  of  a  f.u'ui  or  estate  severed 
by  such  laihvay  or  canal. 

occupatlon-road,  s.    A  private  road  for 

the  use  ut  the  oeeiipiers  of  a  farm  or  farms. 

*  OC-CU-pa-tive,  a.  [Eng.  occupat(e);  -itw.] 
Occui'yiiig  or  tending  to  occupy. 

6c'-cu-pied,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Occupy.] 

6c'-cu-pi-er,  s.     [Eng.  occupy ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  ocouines  or  takes  possession  of; 
one  who  holds  or  possesses;  an  occupant: 
as,  the  occujiitr  of  a  liouse  or  farm. 

*  2.  A  trader  ;  a  retail  dealer. 

"  Mercury  the  ma-iter  of  merchants  and  oocupter*.'* 
~P.  Holland:  Plularch'i  MMraU.  p,  C^:;. 

6c'-cu-py,  •  oc-cu-plo,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  oc- 
ci(/>cr,  Iroin  Lat.  vccujk)  =  to  lay  hohl  of,  to 
take  possession  of,  to  occupy,  from  oc-  =  o&-, 
and  capio  =  to  take;  tSp.  ucupar ;  Ital.  oc- 
cu}>are.] 
A.  Traiisitive: 

1.  To  seize  ;  to  take  possession  of  and  hold. 

"The  military  authorities  will  Iw  conmltrd  as  to 
the  poHltlons  which  It  may  lie  constilered  ncieMou-y  to 
occupy  In  that  vievf."—0<iily  Telegraf-h.  April  UX  ii^i, 

2.  To  hold  in  possessitui ;  to  possess,  to  till. 

"  Palaces  which  ouubt  to  l>u  occupied  by  better  uieu." 
~Jiacaulay  :  ili»(.  Ji'ig.,  ch.  xvl. 

3.  To  fill,  to  cover  ;  to  take  up  tho  room  or 
space  of. 

"  It  o<-cM|j(e<f  a  third  of  the 'hemisphere,  or  60*."— 
ller$chet :  Aitronomy  (ed.  IWsf,  |  Ma. 

■  4.  To  possess,  to  enjoy.  (With  nn  obsceae 
quibble.) 

"  ThMo  vlllalna  will  make  the  word  captain  m 
odious  as  tho  word  occupy." — Shakegp. :  t  Henry  It'., 
IL  4. 

*  5.  To  use  in  business  ;  to  make  use  of;  to 
employ  in  tralllc. 

"  lie  maile  as  though  be  had  occasion  to  ocrnuy 
money,  and  s<i  borrnMed  a  great  sum  of  tliem.' — 
AortA  ,    Plutarch  .   i(rej,  p.  Wi. 

*  C.  To  use  ;  to  make  use  of. 

"  If  tliey  bind  ine  (wt  with  lirw  ropes  tliat  nevai 
were  M-rM;>i^<f,  then  •Itnll  I  l>e  weak.  ' — 'udjti  t\i.  11. 

7.  To  eriiphty,  t*i  •■ngiige,  to  busy.  (Often 
used  rulli-xively.) 

"  Be  orruH*^  In  prophec lea. '— JCcofua  xxili.  L 

•8.  To  give  emph>ymcnt  to;  to  employ,  to 
mriliitjiin. 

"  An  arrhhUhop  may  hare  cause  to  occupy  moff* 
clMplallia  than  sir  '—.4c.-  .(T  Uetiry  17//.     {Toiid.i 
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*  9.  To  iitiend  tn  ;  to  follow,  as  a  business, 
profession,  or  einploynient. 

"Who    occupy  their    business    In    deep  waters," — 
Ptalm  cxvli.  23.    {I'raymr  Book.) 
B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  hold  anjlliing  in  possession  ;  to  be  an 
occupant. 

*  2  To  engage  in  trade  or  traffic  ;  to  traffic. 

••  He  calleil  Lis  Un  aeri-.inta,  and  delivered  them  ten 
pouuds,  and  sjud  uuto  them.  Occupy  till  I  come,"— 
mke  xix.  13. 

Sc-cur',  "  oc-curr,  *  oc-curre,  v.i.  [Fr. 
occur cer,  from  Lat.  occurro=.  to  run  to  meet, 
to  meet,  to  occur  :  oc-  =  against,  and  curro  =■ 
to  run  ;  Sp.  ocurrir;  Ital.  occorrere.] 

*  1.  To  meet,  to  come  together,  to  strike, 
to  clash. 

■•  Bodies  have  a  determinate  motion  according  to  the 
degrees  of  their  external  Impulse,  their  iiiward  [iriii- 
ciple  of  gravitation,  and  the  resistince  of  the  bodies 
they  occur  vfith.'—Iienfley :  lioyln  Lectures. 

2.  To  be  presented  or  come  to  the  mind, 
memory,  or  imagination  ;  to  meet  the  mind  ; 
to  be  suggested  ;  to  arise  before  tlie  mind. 

"There  doth  not  tccur  to  me  any  use  of  this  experi- 
ment fur  profit." — iiacon  :  Ifat.  UU(.,  §  40L 

3.  To  happen,  to  befall,  to  fall  out,  to  take 
place. 

"As  soon  as  an;  opportunity  ahnll  occur  for  the 
tBme:'—Cronwiell :  To  Sir  T.   Wyatt.  Feb.  22,  1538. 

4.  To  appear  here  and  there ;  to  be  met 
with  ;  to  be  found  existing ;  to  come  under 
observation  or  notice  :  as,  Gold  occurs  very 
rarely  in  Ireland. 

*  0.  To  oppose,  to  obviate,  to  meet.  (Fol- 
lowed by  to.) 

"Before  I  begin  that,  T  must  occur?©  one  specious 
objectiuD  against  tbifl  proposition."  —  Bentlcy :  Ser- 
mons, ser.  1. 

Sc-cur'-ren^e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  occurreTis, 
pr.  p^ir.  of  iiccurro  =  to  occur  (q.v.J.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  state  of  occurring  or  happen- 
ing ;  accidental  or  incidental  Imppening. 

2.  Tliat  wliich  happens  incidentally  or  un- 
expectedly ;  an  incident,  an  accidental  event, 
a  casualty. 

■'  Fe.ir  does  not.  In  sudden  or  haKardona  ocfttrr^nces, 
discumpijse  liia  luxuiX."— Locke  :  Of  Edncttioii.  %  IIS. 

*6c-cur'-rent»  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  occitrreTia,  pr. 
par.  of  occtirro  =  to  occur  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  meets  or  opposes ;  an  adversary, 
an  opponent.    (Ilulland.) 

2.  An  occurrence,  an  event. 

"  My  five  yeiirs  aliseiiee  hath  kept  me  stranger 
So  much  to  all  the  occurrents  of  country.' 

Beaurn.  it  /-'let. :  Beggar's  Bush,  1.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Incidental,  accidental ;  coming 
in  the  way. 

•  dc-curse',  s.  [Lat.  occurstis.]  A  meeting  or 
striking  together  ;  a  clasliing. 

"The  wonderful  result  of  thia  mutual  occurte." — 
Bentley  :  Sermoiu,  aer.  2. 

•  OC-CUr'-Sion,  s.  [Lat.  occursio,  from  occr>iT- 
sum,  sup.  of  occitrro  =  to  meet,  to  occur  (q.v.).] 
A  meeting,  striking,  or  clashing  together. 

"Ever  and  amm  Jit:it!i-d  liy  the  occurtion  of  other 
bodies."— tifa'ifif/;  Hcci/sis.  ch.  iv. 

o'-cean  (co  as  sh),  *  o-ceane,  5.  &  a.  [Fr. 
ocean,  from  Lat.  oceanum,  accus.  of  oceanus  = 
the  ocean,  the  main  sea,  Irom  Gr.  wiceaiTi? 
(oA'e'i7!03)  =  the  great  stream  supposed  to  sur- 
round the  earth  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  oceano.] 

A.  As  srthstaniive : 

1.  Lit.  & Scieyice :  The  sea,  using  thnt  term  in 
its  widest  sense.  Properly  sjieaking,  there  is 
but  one  ocean  or  sea,  all  the  salt  water  on  the 
globe,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  like  the 
Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
being  more  or  less  in  cumjilete  communication 
with  each  other.  Different  portions  of  the 
ocean  have  received  distinctive  names :  the 
Arctic,  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Antarctic  oceans,  five  in  all ;  or  if  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacilit;  be  separated  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  portion  by  the 
Equator,  then  there  are  seven  in  all.  The 
unequal  heating  of  portions  of  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  water  on  the  globe,  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and  other  causes  tend  to  keep  the 
water  in  constant  circulation  and  preserve  it 
from  being  stagnant  and  impure.  [Current.] 
The  winds  also  agitate  the  surface,  producing 
waves.  [Wave,]  The  attractions  of  the  moon 
and  sun  cause  tides.  [Tide.]  The  area  of  the 
ocean  is  about  145,000,000  square  miles,  or 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth.     It  largely  modifies  the  temperature  of 


the  ad,jaceut  lands,  tempering  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  As  far  as 
observation  has  yet  extended,  the  avera;;:e 
depth  of  the  ocean  ia  not  more  than  2,000 
fathoms,  i.e.,  somewhat  above  tw'O  miles. 
The  Ciutilengcr  expedition,  which  returned  to 
Spithead  on  May  23,  ISTti,  after  thieu  and  a 
half  years*  absence,  took  in  all  four  Iiun- 
dred  soundings.  Seven  soundings  gave  le.ss 
than  a  tliousand  fathoms,  wliilst  north  of 
Papua,  in -lat.  11°  23'  N.,  long.  143°  16'  E.,  the 
depth  was  4,575  fathoms  or  27,450  feet. 
Subsequent  soundings  have  established  that 
it  is  a  trilk  deeper  off  the  Kurile  Islands, 
being  4,655  fathoms.  Ordinarily  the  portion  of 
the  ocean  fringing  the  shores  ia  but  a  few 
hundred  feet  deep,  but  a  little  further  from  the 
land  thedepth  suddenly  becomes  2,000  fathoms 
or  more.  At  02°  Fahr.  the  relative  density  of 
salt  and  freshwater  is  as  1*0275  to  1.  The 
ocean  hiis  been  salt  through  all  known 
geological  periods.  The  origin  of  this  salt- 
ness  is  a  difficult  geological  problem.  Wliilst 
on  land  the  tenijierature  rises  as  mines  or 
borings  become  deeper,  the  opposite  occurs 
with  the  ocean.  As  a  rule,  the  surface  water 
is  the  warmest.  Tlie  old  views  as  to  the 
absence  of  animal  life  in  ocean  deptlis  have  been 
proved  erroneous  by  the  recent  expeditions. 
Abundant  life  has  been  brought  up  from  the 
ocean  depth.  The  level  of  the  ocean  remains 
permanent  from  age  to  age.  It  is  the  land 
that  is  upheaved  or  subsides,  nut  the  ocean 
which  has  risen  to  a  higher  or  sunk  to  a  lower 
level.  The  colour  of  the  ocean  varies  in  dif- 
ferent places,  being  as  a  rule  greenish  near 
the  shore  and  blue  in  the  deeper  parts.  The 
sat'.iiess  of  the  ocean,  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  where  it  is  shallow,  and  the  colour  of 
the  clouds  overhead,  all  modify  thu  colour. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  immense  space  or  expanse. 
"Those  uniform,  infinite  oc«a'U  of  durattoo  and 

space. " — L-jcke. 

(2)  {PI.):  An  inmiense  quantity;  as.  He  has 
ocea^is  of  money.    {CoVoqnial.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  ocean  or 
main  &ea. 

"  Leviiitluiu.  which  God  of  all  bis  works 
Created  hugeat  that  swim  tli*  ofctn  atream." 

Milton:  P.  i..i.  202. 

^  Obvious  compounds :  Ocmn-hed,  ocean- 
brim,  oc^an-ccive,  oceun-tiite. 

d-§e-an'-ic  (9  as  sh),  a.     [Eng.  ocean ;  -ic] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  ocean  ;  occurring 
in  or  near  the  ocean. 

•'  Any  cither  oceanic  hlrda."— Coofc .'  Vogagei.  voy.  lit, 
bk.  i..  Cix.  Ui. 

2.  Of  or  peitaining  to  Oceania  (the  islands 
lying  between  Asia  and  America)  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

oceanic-delta,  5. 

Physical  Geog.  :  A  delta  formed  on  the 
margin  of  the  ocean,  as  distinguished  fi'om 
one  in  a  lake,  estuary,  or  laige  river. 

oceanic -hydrozoa,  s.  pL  [Siphono- 
PH0R.4.] 

O-^e-an'-i-des,  s.  pi.    [Gr.] 

Greek  Mythol. ;  The  Ocean-nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  sisters  of  the 
rivei-s.  Mythologists  made  them  three  thou- 
sand in  number. 

6-Ce-a-ni'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  oKeavlri.^  (pkeanitis) 
=  of  or  belonging  to  the  ocean.] 

Ornith:  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Oceanitidffi  (q.v.).  Coues  (Proc.  Acad.  Aa/. 
ScL,  Philadelphia,  1804,  pp.  82-85)  enumer- 
ates four  species  ;  Oceanites  oceaiiica  {Proctd- 
laria  pelagica),  0.  {Thahi'^miroina)  Hntata,  0. 
(Thalai>sUlTovia)segethi,  and  0.  (Thalassidroma) 
gracilis.    [Petrel.] 

6-ce-a-nit'-i-dae»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oceayii- 
ties);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idic.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Tubiuarcs  (q.v.).  Four 
genera  are  known  :  Fregetta,  Oceanites,  Pelu- 
godronia,  and  Garrodia. 

6-cean-ol'-d-gy  (ce  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  ocean : 
0  connective,  and  Gr.  A670?  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.] That  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  ocean  ;  a  discourse  on  the  ocean. 

0-9e'-an-us,  s.    [IaI.,  from  Gr.  "nKcacdc  (Oke- 

anos).'] 

Greek  £  R<yman  Mythol.  :  The  god  of  the 
stream  Oceanus,  and  the  ofTspring  of  Ccelus 
and  Terra,  or  Heaven  and  Earth.  He  espoused 


his  sister  Tethys,  and  their  children  were  the 
rivers  of  the  earth,  and  the  three  thousand 
Oceanides  or  Nymplis  of  Ocean. 

6-9er-lar-y,  a.  [Lat.  oc€i/(us)  =  a  little  eye: 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ocelli. 

6-9el'-late,  6-9el'-lat-ed,  a.  (Lat.  ocelkdus 
=  having  little  eyes.]    [OcEia.us.J 

1.  Bot.  :  Having  a  spot  of  one  colour  sur- 
rounded by  a  spot  of  a  ditferent  colour. 

2.  Zool.  :  Marked  with  spots  resembling 
eyes. 

ocellated  hawk-moth,  s. 

E7itom. :  The  Eyed  Hawk-moth  (q.V-X 

ocellated-Uzard,  s. 

ZmL  :  Lacerta.  ocellata,  common  in  the  South 
of  Europe. 

ocellated  pond-tortoise,  s. 

Zool. :  Emysocdlatus,  from  Marquin  and  the 
Tenasseriin  coast.  It  approaches  land-tortoises 
in  its  habits.  The  shell  is  brownish,  dotted 
with  spots  of  cliestnut-brown,  with  lighter 
edges  ;  under  parts  yellow. 

ocellated-turkey,  s. 

Ornith. :  Mdeiiaris  oceUnta,  a  brilliantly- 
coloured  bird,  witli  metallic  plumage ;  from 
Honduras  and  Yucatan. 

ocellated  water  lizard,  si 

Zool. :  Hydrosauri{s(Varfinus)salvator (Mon- 
itor bii'ittat  us).  Habitat,  China  and  Siam;  said 
to  occur  also  in  Ceylnn.  Some  individuals 
attain  a  length  of  nearly  seven  feet.  Their 
flesh  is  eaten  by  the  lowest  castes  of  Hindoos. 

6-9er-lus  (pi.    6-9er-li),  s.     [Lat.,  dimin. 
from  oculus=&n  eye.] 
Entomology  £  Zoology : 

1.  Sing.  ;  A  spot  within  a  ring  of  another 
colour,  hke  the  pupil  within  the  iris,  except 
that  the  central  spot  is  often  surrounded  by 
additional  concentric  zones.  Example,  the 
ocelli  on  the  tail-coverts  of  the  peacock  and 
those  on  the  wings  of  the  Peacock-butterfly 
(q.v.).     [Vanessa.] 

2.  PI.  :  The  simple  eyes  or  stemmata  ot 
insects,  generally  situated  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  between  the  great  compound  eyes. 
(Darwi7i.)  Used  also  of  the  simple  eyes  ot 
spiders,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  &c. 

d9'-e-loid,  a.  [Eng.  ocel(ot);  -oid.]  Resem- 
bling an  ocelot ;  having  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  ocelot  ((pv.). 

oceloid-leopard,  s.  [Long-tailed  Tiger 
Cat.] 

69'-e-l6t,  s.  [Formed  by  Buffnn  from  Mexi- 
can tlaiocelotl.] 

Zool. :  Fclis  jxtrdalis.  The  fur  has  a  tawny- 
reddish  ground,  marked  with  black  spots, 
aggregated  ra  spots  and  blotches.    It  ranges 


through  the  wooded  parts  of  tropical  America, 
from  Arkansas  to  Parngnay.  Length,  about 
four  feet,  legs  short.  It  is  cowardly,  but 
voracious,  and  destroys  a  vast  ntmiber  of 
animals  for  the  sake  of  sucking  the  blood, 
which  it  prefers  to  the  flesh.  In  captivity  i* 
is  playful  and  gentle. 

*  o'-cher,  s.    [Ochre.] 

*  o'-cher-Sr,  a.    [Ochrv.] 

6-v;'  it-6-don,  s.     [Gr.  6x^x6?  (ochctos)  =  & 
water  pipe  ot  leather  ;  suff.  -odon.] 

Zool.  :  A  North  American  genus  of  Murina, 
group  Sigmodontes.  Three  species  are  kn<nvn, 
about  the  size  and  proportions  of  Mus  sylvati- 
CT«.  Tlie  upper  incisors  are  grooved.  Ocket- 
odon  hnmilisis  thr  American  Harvest  Mouse. 

6ch-i-dbre,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]   The  shore- 
crab.  (Devoyi.)  (Kingsley:  U'estward  Ho,  ch.ii.) 


&tc,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  talh  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt. 
or,  w^ore,  'wo^t,  work,  who,  son ;  mtite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall :  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  kw« 
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•  6ch  im  j^,  5.    [OccAMY.) 

deb  le -aia,  :>-■  [Gr.  oxXijo-t?  (ochIhls)  =  dis- 
turl-aiice,  annoyance.] 

^fed.  :  The  overcrowding  of  dwelling-housea, 
prodncing  ud healthiness  and  susceptibility  to 
disexse. 

doh-let-Io,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  oehl(esis)  (q.v.), 
and  End.  siiflT.  -etie.]  Of  or  belonging  U> 
ochlesis  (q.v.). 

•  doh-ldc'~ra"9Sr,  •  6cta-l5o'-ra-tj^, «.  [Gr. 

ox^OKparia  {•><  hl'-knttia)  :  oxAo«  ('>f/i/os)=  tlie 
multttude,  and  tparita  (krateo)  =  to  rule.]  Tlie 
rule  or  govemrnt-nt  of  the  multitude  or  mob  ; 
a  niobocracy. 

"The  twat  or  the  worst  tormn  of  goreruiiieiit,  a 
Democrwcy  or  OrfilQcracy."  —  Warburton  :  Diviua  Le- 
gation, bit.  lil.,  }  1. 

t  Bishop  Thirlwall  QH&t.  Greece,  ch.  x.), 
following  Aristotle,  considered  d(*niocracy  as 
being  that  in  whicli  every  attribute  of  sov- 
crci^-'iity  mi;;lit  be  sbareii  by  e\'ery  freeniaii. 
Ochlocracy  he  described  as  a  democracy  cor- 
rupted, and  exhibiting  many  features  of  a 
tyranny. 

•  5ch-ld-or&t'-io,  •  Sch-lo-crit'-ic-al,  a. 

(Eng.  ochlocraicy)  i  -tic,  -tical.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  ochlocracy  or  government  by  tlie 
mob;  having  the  characteristics  of  an  och- 
locracy, 

•  Sch-lo-crat'-ic-al-ly,  adi\  [Eng.  ochh- 
cratical;  -lit.]  In  a'n  ochlocratic  manner;  in 
manner  of  an  ochlocracy. 

•  6ch  l6c'-ra-ty,  s.     [Ochlocracy.] 

$ch  -na.  5.  [Or.  Oxyn  (pchne),  oyxvij  (oJigchne) 
=  a  jH'ar-tree.  which  the  genus  somewhat 
resembles  in  its  foliage.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  order  Ochna- 
cea-.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  from 
Asia  and  trnpjcal  Africa,  &c.,  with  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers.  The  bark  nfOchna  hexasperma, 
from  Brazil,  is  there  applied  to  insect  bites. 

dch-na'-^e-SD,  s.  pi  (Mod.  Lat.  ockn(a); 
Ijil.  fetii.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -aceie.] 

Hut. :  Oclmads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
ExnL;i-ns,  alliance  Rutales.  It  consists  of 
undershrubs,  sometimes  downy,  or  small 
trees  with  smootli  bark.  Leaves  simple, 
alternate,  with  two  stipules  at  their  base  or 
one  on  tlieir  axil.  Flowers  usually  in  racemes, 
with  jointed  pedicels.  Petals  definite,  some- 
times twice  as  many  as  the  sepals ;  sepals 
five,  ten,  or  indefinite ;  carpels  as  many  as 
the  petals,  lying  on  an  enlarged,  tumid,  fleshy 
disc  or  gynobase.  Fruit  fndehiscent.  con- 
sisting of  as  many  somewhat  drupaceous 
pieces  as  there  were  carpels,  each  one-seeded. 
Plants  of  bitter  taste,  found  in  India,  Africa, 
and  the  warmer  parts  ot  America.  (lAiuiUy.) 
Known  genera  twilve,  species  about  I4U. 

5ch'-n&d,  9.  [Mod.  Lat.  ochn(a);  Eng.  suff. 
-a'/.] 

I!"t.  (/'?.) ;  Lindle/a  name  for  the  Ochna- 
ceie  (q.v,). 

dch -ra,  6k'-rd,  s.    (West  Indian  name.] 

Bot. :  Abelmt'^chus  escnlentui. 

•  6ch~ra'-ceou8  (ce  as  ah),  a.  [Lat.  ochm 
=  oclire(q.v.).]  Like  ochre;  ochreous,  ochrey. 

dch'-riin,  s.  [Qt.  uxp^c  (dchros)  =  pale,  sal- 
low.) 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Bretthaupt  to  n 
variety  of  bole  (q.v.)  orciirriiig  at  Orawii-za, 
Hungary.  Colour,  pale-yeltow;  feel,  greasy; 
hanliiess,  1  to  2  ;  sp.  gr.  2  4  to  2*5, 

o'-chre  (chre  as  kor),  '  oo-car»  *  o-ker,  «. 

(O.  Kr.  rjcr'-,  from  Lat.  ochni ;  Gr.  Ctxpa  {('"h  rti) 
=  yellow  ochre,  from  o»xp6^  (iJchros)  =  pale, 
pale  yellow  ;  8p.  ocra,  ocre  ;  Ital.  ocrti,  ocrin.] 

1.  Lil.  A  Chc\n. :  A  term  applied  to  many 
metallic  oxides  orcurring  in  an  eaithy  or  pul- 
Terulcnt  form,  e.g.,  imn  or  red  ochre.  &c. 

•  2.  Fig. :  Money ;  especiaUy  gold  coins, 
from  the  colour.    (Slang.} 


oohro-oolour,  s. 

l!  t.  :  Yellow,  imperceptibly  changing  to 
bri'wn. 

O'-Ohrd-flk  ■.     [lAt.  ocrra  =  a  greave.] 

iSot.  (/'/):  The  name  given  by  Willd.-now  to 
sti|.ides  takhig  the  form  of  a  mi-mliraneous 
Hlii-alli.  HH  in  tho  PolygonnceiL*. 


O'-Chre-ate,  a.   (Mod.  Lat.  ochre(a),  Eng.  tntf. 

-ate.] 
Bjt.  (0/  a  plant):   Possessed    of  ochreee. 

[OCBREA.] 

o'-chre-oiis,  6'-oher-oiis,  a.  (Fr.  oereux, 
fnuu  were  =  ochre  ;  .Sp.  ocroso.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ochre  ;  consisting  of 

ochre. 

"  lo  the  lnterattc««  of  the  flakes  la  a  gray,  chalky,  or 
ochrtotu  inAtUr'—lVooiiicard:  On  FoiiUt. 

2.  Resembling  ochre. 

t  O'-Chre-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ochreous;  ly.] 
As  if  witli  oehre. 

'■  The  tH-Autifully-formed  Implement  of  ochrmiutv 
atAiiitfd  lliut." — £Kttu:  Ancient  Sttma  /mpl^menta, 
p.  118. 

o'-chreS?-,  o'-cher-y,  d'-ohry*  a.  [Eng. 
ockrt ;  -y.J    The  same  as  Ochreous  (q.v.). 

•■  Tliia  la  conveyed  ftb^tiit  by  the  water ;  lu  we  find  In 
earthy,  nchrey  u\a.X,let."— Woodward  :  On  Foasii*. 

6-chrd-car'-pu8,  s.  [Gr.  ui^po?  (ochros)  = 
pale  yellow,  and  (capn-ds  {karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Clusiaceffi,  tribe  Clusieae. 
The  dried  flower-buds  of  Ochrocaryius  lon<n- 
fxlius,  a  large  deciduous  tree  growing  in  the 
Western  Ghauts,  are  used  for  dying  silk  ;  tliey 
are  called  in  India  nagkesar.  The  fruit  is 
sail!  to  l>e  delicious. 

6'-ohr6-ite,  s.    [Or.  wxpoc  {ochros)  =  pale-yel- 
low; suflT.  ■H£{mn.).'\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Cerite  (q.v.X 

d-Chro-leu'-COUS,  a.    [Gr.  wxpoAeuMt  ipchro- 

Icukos)  =  of  a  I'.ile  countenance.] 
Bot. :  Of  a  pale  ashy  coloui". 

O-chro'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  w^pw^ia  {orhroma)  = 
paU-ness,  wanness;  referring  to  tlie  flowers, 
leaves,  and  wool  of  the  seeds.] 

Bnt. :  A  genus  of  Bombaceae.  Ochrorrui 
Uujopus,  grows  in  the  West  Indies.  Tlie 
fruit  has  a  woolly  lining.  The  trunk,  wlien 
wounded,  produces  a  gum  ;  the  bark  is  anti- 
syphilitic,  and  the  light  wood  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  cork.  The  seeds  in  the  capsule 
are  enveloped  in  a  very  soft,  fine,  rufous 
down,  said  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
English  beaver  liata. 

o'-chry,  a.    [Ocqrkv.J 

dcb-the'-bi-us,  s.  [Gr.  S^Oq  {ochths)  =  a 
bank,  and  ^tow  {hioo)  =  to  live.    {AgassU.)'] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Hydro- 
philidte.    Eleven  are  British. 

•  och'-y-my.  s,    [Occahy.j 

6-9im'-C-»,  s.  pL  (Mod.  Lat.  ocim(um);  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -eie.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Labiatae.  It  contains 
four  families  :  Moscliosmidae,  Plectra iithi die, 
Hyjitidit',  and  N'cpotidie. 

o'-^i-miixn,  o'-fy-mum,  s.  [Lat  ocimum; 
Gr.  ulK^^io^■  (iilciuuiii)  =.  basil.] 

Bot.:  The  ty])ical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ocimeae. 
It  is  of  the  family  Moschosmidse,  and  is  called 
in  India  tii^lse.  Ocimum  basilicum,  0.  gratissi- 
mum,  and  O,  sanctum  are  cultivated  in  India, 
and  otto  is  distilled  from  tliem.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  0.  biuiilicum  yields  an  Indian  libie 
used  fur  rope-making.  Its  seeds  are  given  in 
diiirrhtea,  chronic  dysentery,  and  gonorrhoea, 
its  juiee  for  ringworm,  and  its  bruised  K-aves 
for  siMirpiou  stings.      0.  gratissimum  and  0. 

'  siuictum,  the  lust  named  being  sacred  to  Vish- 
noo.  are  also  used  !n  India  medicinally;  the 
seeds  of  all  arc  steepeil  in  water 
ami  eaten.  0.  /ebri/ugum,  a  native 
of  tiierra  Leone,  is  a  febrifuge.  0. 
inaiitrsrens,  a  Brazilian  plant,  is 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

"  o-i^lv'-i-tj^f  s.    [Lat.  ocium,  otium 

=  leisure,  idleness.]    Sloth. 

"The  aroldlnK  of  IcIleueM  %md  ocivUg.' 
—n'xi/-er:   Workt,  l\.  VL 

o'-orS-a,  9.    [Lat] 

y^MHi.  Antiii.  :  A  kind  of  greave 
or  legging  covering  the  foreleg  from 
the  knee  to  the  ankle.  It  was  made 
of  tin,  bronze,  cjr  other  metal, 
mndtdlrd  to  the  leg  of  Ihf  wearer 
and  fiisti-ried  bidiind  by  strapn  and 
buckles,  ntid  generally  rirhly  cirna- 
mtnted  by  varioua  designs  embimsed  or  chaHed 
U)»>ii  ii. 


•  o'-ere-at-ed,  a.  [Ijit.  ocrmtus,  fron  ocrea 
=  a  giotive  'ir  legging.]  Wearing  an  ocrea  or 
legging  ;  hence,  booted. 

"  A  ochifliir  itiiilertvok.  for  »  am\U  wither,  much 
^MUr^tth  the  t>eiiHlty,  tu  mldrras  himself  '■rreil^J  uuttt 
the  vic«-cbMic«llor.  ~FuUtr:   Worthiti:  .S'orwieh. 

oct-,  $C-t^,  6c-td-,  pr^f.  [Lat.  octo-,  from 
6»cTw  {ijkt6'=  eight.]  Having  eight,  consisting 
of  eight.  (The  meaning  completed  by  the 
second  portion  of  the  word.) 

do'-ta-chord,  oo'-to-ohord,  &  (Pref.  octo-. 
octO;  and  Gr.  xopS^  (chorde)  =  a  string. 

Music. : 

1.  A  raasical  instrument  with  eight  atriDgs. 

2,  A  system  of  eight  sounds. 

6c-ta~e'-dral,  a.    [Octahei>ral.J 

6c-ta-e  -drite,  do-to  he~drite.  «.  [Octa- 

HEUBITE.J 

oo-ta-e'-dron,  «.    [Octahedron.] 

oc-ta-et-er-is,  5.  (Gr.]  a  period  or  cycle 
of  eight  yeai-s,  during  which  three  months 
of  30  days  each  were  intercalated  so  as  to  make 
the  average  length  of  the  year  3d6i  days. 

OC'-ta  gon,  a.  &  5.    [Pref.  acta-,  and  Gr.  ymvCa 

{goiiiu)  ~  an  angle,  a  corner.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  eight  sides  and  anelea: 

octagonal. 

"  The  octagon  tower  from  which  roi«  the  city  cm«8 
suniioinitrd  by  the  uiiicura  of  ScutlAuJ." — Jfocau/aj/ ' 
Hut.  Ewj.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  suh&taniive : 

\.  Geom.:  A  polygon  of  eight  angles  or  sides. 
A  regular  octigon  is  an  octagon  all  of  whose 
sides  and  angles  are  respectively  equal  to  each 
other.  The  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  regular 
octagon  is  45°,  and  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of 
any  angle  is  135'.  The  area  of  a  regular  octa- 
gon, whose  side  is  1,  is  equal  to  4Si.*t>4271. 

2.  Fort.  :  A  place  having  eight  bastions. 

OC-tdrg'-on-al,  a.  [Eng.  octagon :  -al.]  HaT» 
ing  eight  sides  and  eighti  angles  ;  of  aa  ocUp 
gon  shaiie. 

oc-ti^-j^-noiis,  a.    [Octoqvnous.] 

oc-ta-he'-dral,  oo-ta-e-dr^l,  a.  [Octa- 
nEi>Kos.]  Pertaining  to  an  octahedron;  of 
the  forui  of  an  octahedron;  having  eight 
equal  surfaces. 

octabedral  iron-ore, «.    [Maonctitb.] 

OC'ta-ho'-drite,  s.  [Eng.  octahedr<on) ;  sutf. 
-ite(Min.).j 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  sijuare 
octahedrons  more  or  less  modilled.  Crvstal- 
lizatiou,  prol»ably  tetrag-mal,  but  Mallard, 
judging  f^rom  the  optical  e.haraoters  of  som6 
crystiis  from  Brazil,  is  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  nionoclinic.  Cleavage,  basal  and  octahe- 
dral, perfect.  Hardness,  5-5  to  6 ;  sp.  gr. 
382  to  iJO.'i,  higher  after  heating;  lustre,  ap- 
proaching adamantine;  colour,  shades  of  brown, 
indigo-blue,  black  ;  fracture,  subcomhoidal ; 
brittle.  Compos.  :  oxygen,  :19 ;  titanium.  01  ; 
being  pure  titanic  acid.  This  is  a  trinmrphous 
mineral,  the  two  other  species  being  rutilt-  and 
brookite  (q.v.).  Found  in  several  localities, 
esi>ecially  at  Bonrg  d'Oisans,  Is^re,  Kianeo; 
and  lately  in  splendent  and  highlv  modilled 
crystils  in  the  Binnenthal,  .Switzerland. 


i>o-ta-h6 -dron,  So-ta-o'-drdn, 

f>cf<i-,  and  Gr.  <'6pa  {hciJru)  =  u  seat,  a  hue ; 


(Prof. 


Gcr.  oktaclnm  ;  Fr.  vct'talrf  ;  IaU.  octatdros.] 

1.  Gfom. :  A  solj«t  figure  contained  by  eight 
equal  equilateral  triangles. 

2.  Min.:  Two  four-sided  pyramids  united 
base  t(t  base.  In  the  regular  octahedron  the 
three  sides  of  each  jilana  are  of  tlie  same 
length ;  in  the  ob- 
tuse octahedron  the 
base  is  longer,  and 
In  the  acute  oebthe- 
dron.  shorter  than 
the  two  sid<'«.  In 
notno  (d)tuse  and 
acute  octahedrons 
the  l»aso  is  ht|UEire, 
in  othera  rect mgu- 
lar.  In  tln^  ihom- 
boidal  octAliudrou 
the  eotniiKin  base  Is 
a  rhomb  nr  rhom- 
bic, wild  tho  three  ildes  of  each  plane  are 
of  diir.Tent  ienjth.s.  In  the  uniform  octa- 
hedron 1  hi mmi'U  Ixise  of  the   pyranildfl  i* 


OiTAHEDRA. 

1.  Iti'v<ilnr     ocUhnlrtm :    & 
RiAt  .        .       .- 

tiodioi 


•qUAT*  •  bkMtl    OOtft- 


bSU.  b^ :  p6Ut,  Jo^l :  cat,  9oU,  oliorus,  9hln,  bengh ;  go,  gom :  thin,  ^hls ;  Bin,  af ;  expoot,  Xenoptaon.  e^lrt.    -Wg. 
-olan.  -tlan  =  shan.     Uon.  -elon  =  sliun ;  -(loa,    ^lon  ---  zliiin.    -olotu,  -tlons,  -alous  -  shUs.    -bio,  -dlo,  Ac.  -  b^l,  dvL 
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octamerous— octogenarian 


OCTANDRIA. 


1,  Acer  (Monogj'iilai ;  2.  Chrj-- 
aosvileiiiuui  (Digyiiln.)  ;  3. 
Pnlygoomin  (Tngyuia) ;  *. 
Elatuie  (Tetragynia). 


not  square,  and  the  two  planes  are  not  all 
equal,  but  resemble  each  other  two  and  two 
on  njiposite  sides  of  tlie  pyramid.  (Fhillips  : 
Mia.  (iSl'.l),  Erplan.  of  Terms.) 

•  6c-tam  -er-ous,  a.  [Pref.  octo-,  and  Gr. 
lUpo";  i^ineros)  =  a  part.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  parts  in  eights. 

•  oc-tam'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  octa-,  and  Eng. 
vut^r.]    A  verse  of  eight  feet. 

t  6c-tan'-der,  s.    [Octasdria.] 
Bot.  :  One  of  th«  Octandria  (q.v.X 

oc-tan'-dri-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  oct-,  and  Gr.  diojp 
(ancr),  geiiit.  afSpo^  {andros)=a,  man,  as  op- 
posed to  a  woman 
or  female.] 

Bot.  :  Linnseus'.s 
eighth  class  of 
plants.  They  have 
eight  stamens  in  the 
same  flower  with 
the  pistil  or  pistils. 
They  are  divided 
into  four  orders, 
IMonogynia.  Digy- 
nia,  Trigynia,  and 
Tetragj'nia,  accord- 
ing to  the  number 
of  j>istils. 

dc-tan-dri-an,  a. 

&.  s.     [Octandria.] 

A,  .4s  cuijtxtive : 

Lot  :  Having  eight  stamens  ;  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Octandria  (q.v.). 

B.  As  sjibst.  :  A  plant  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria (q.v.). 

dc-tan'-drous«   a.     [Mod.  Lat.  octandr(ia) ; 

Eng.  SUtr.  -Oils.]      [OCTANDRIAN,  A.] 

oc'-tane,  s.  [Lat.  oc((o)  =  eight  ;  suff".  -aTie.] 
Chetn,  :  CgHia.  The  name  given  to  the 
hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  seriss  containing 
eight  atoms  of  carbon.  Obtained  in  the  puie 
state  by  heating  octyl  iodide  with  zinc  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  aciil.  It  is  a  mobile 
liquid,  boils  at  Vlb",  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  7032. 

6ct-an'-gU-lar,   a.      [Pref.    oct;   and    Ecg. 

angular. \  ' 

Geom. :  Having  eight  angles. 

j^ct-an'-gu-lar-ness,  s.  [Eng.  octangular; 
■  ness.]  Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  octan- 
gular, or  of  having  eight  angles. 

Oc'-tan^,  s.  [Lat.  octans  =  an  eighth  part, 
octo  —  eight.] 

Astron. :  The  Octant;  one  of  Lacaille's 
Southern  constellations. 

6c'-tant,  s.    [OcTANs.] 

*  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  eighth  part  of  a  circle. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  That  position  of  a  planet  or  heavenly 
body  when  it  is  half-way  between  conjunc- 
tion and  opposition,  or  quadrature,  and  so  is 
distant  from  another  body  or  point  the  eighth 
part  of  a  circle  or  45% 

(2)  [Octans.] 

2.  Optics,  £c.  :  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing angles,  resembling  a  quadrant  or  sextant 
in  printiple,  but  having  an  arch  of  45°,  the 
eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

OC'-ta-pla,  5.  [Gr.  6<TojrAdo5  (oktaploos).']  A 
polyglot  Bible  printed  in  eight  languages, 
usually  in  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  present 
the  different  texts  at  one  view. 

}  oct'-arch,  5.  [Octarchy.]  A  ruler  of  an 
octarchy.     (Haydn. ) 

OC'-tar-chj^,  s.  [Pref.  Oct;  and  Gr.  apxn 
(arche)  =  rule,  government.]  Goverament  by 
a  budy  of  eight  persons. 

6c-ta-ro6n',  s.    [Octoroon.] 

6c'-ta-style,  6c'-t6-style,  s.  [Pref.  octa-, 
octo-,  and  Gr.  o-rvAos  (stulos)  =  a  pillar,  a 
column.] 

Arch.  :  A  building,  as  a  temple  having 
eight  columns  in  front. 

»  oc'-ta-teuch,  *  oc'-to-teuch,  s.     [Lat. 

oct'.tteuckus,  Irniu  Gi.  vKT(iTev\o^  {octatmchos), 
ofcTui  {okto)  =  eiglit,  and  rev^o?  {tt-uchos)  —  a 


book,  a  composition  ;  Fr.  octateuque ;  Sp.  octa- 
Uuco.]  Acollfction  of  eight  books  ;  sjiecif.,  the 
first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"Not  UDlikfl  unto  thiit  [style]  of  Tb«odoret  ia  bis 
questious  upon  tlie  octot^uch.  —Han>n»r:  VieiB  of 
AiUiq..  p.  37. 

6c-tave  (a  as  i),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
octavus  =  eighth,  from  0(^0-  =  eight;  Sp. 
octavo;  Ital.  uttavo.] 

*  A.  .4s  adj. ;  Denoting  eight,  consisting  of 
eight. 

"  Bi)C<.-.-xce  is  sn.\A  to  hnve  invented  the  octnvt  rhyme 
or  st^itiza  of  eight  lines." — Dryden :  Pr^ac*  to  Fables. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1,  A  small  cask  of  wine ;  the  eighth  part 
of  a  pipe. 

*  2.  A  verse  or  stanza  of  eight  lines. 

3.  In  the  sonnet  the  first  two  stanzas  of 
four  lines  each. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  The  eighth.day  after  a  particular  church 
festival,  the  day  of  the  feast  itself  being 
counted. 

"  WTien  his  wondrous  octave  roll'd  again. 
He  brought  a  royal  iufaut  iu  his  train. " 

Dryden  :  Britantti^i  /iediviva,  21. 

(2)  The  eight  days  following  a  particular 
church  festivuL 

"To  he  holden  In  theoetauea  of  the  Epipbanie." — 
Eoliiuh^d  :  Eenry  111.  (an.  12*5). 

2.  Music : 

(1)  Tlie  interval  of  an  eighth.  It  may  be 
major,  minor,  or  augmented.  It  was  the  dia- 
pason of  the  Greek  system. 

(2)  The  first  note  of  the  harmonic  scale. 

(3)  An  organ  stop  of  four  feet  pitch  on  the 
manuals,  or  eight  feet  on  the  pedals. 

octave-coupler,  5.    [Organ-coupler.] 

octave-fiute,  5. 

Music:  A  piccolo  (q.v.). 

OC-ta'-v6,  s.  k  a.  [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of  octavus 
=  eighth.]    (Octave.) 

A  -4s  suhst.  :  The  size  of  one  leaf  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  which  has  been  folded  so  as  to  make 
eight  leaves  ;  hence,  applied  to  a  book  printed 
with  eight  leaves  to  the  sheet.  It  is  generally 
written  Svo,  and  varies  in  size  according  to 
the  sizes  of  paper  employed  :  as,  foolscap 
octavo  (or  Svo),  imperial  octavo  (or  Svo),  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  eight  leaves  to  the 
sheet ;  of  or  equal  to  one  leaf  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  folded  so  as  to  make  eight  leaves. 

"It  was  an  r^-lavo  pocket-book."— WaZpoI*;  jln«c- 
doti't  ••/  Painting,  voL  it.  cb.  iii. 

oc'-tene,  s.     [Lat.  ocf(o)  =  eight ;  suff.  -erw.] 

[OCTYLENE.] 

*  OC-ten'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  octennis  =  eight 
years  old  ;  nct'cn  niu  ni  =  a  period  of  eight  years  : 
octo-  =  eight,  and  annus  =  a  year.] 

1,  Happening  or  recurring  every  eighth  year. 

2.  Lasting  eight  years. 

*  oc-ten'-ni-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  octennial; 
-ly.}    Once  in  eight  years. 

*  oc'-tet,  s.     [Lat.  octo  =  eight.] 

Music:  A  musical  composition  for  eight 
parts. 

OC'-tile,  3.     [Lat.  octo  =  eight.] 

Astron. :  The  same  as  Octakt  (q.v., 

OC-tn'-li-dn,  5.  [From  Lat.  octo  =  eight,  on 
analogy  of  million,  hiUion^  &f.  ]  The  numl>er 
produced  by  involving  a  thousaod  to  the  ninth 
power;  a  uuml»er  represented  by  1  followed  by 
27  ciphers.  In  England,  the  number  repre- 
sented by  1  followed  by  48  ciphers. 

OC-to-,  pre/.     [Oct-.] 

octo -bass,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  •f  the  viol  femily, 
the  low  octave  of  the  violoncello.  It  has 
three  strings  tuned  in  fifth  and  fourth.  It  has 
movable  keys  to  press  the  strings  upon  frets 
of  the  neck.  The  keys  are  moved  by  levers 
governed  by  the  left  hand,  and  by  pedal  keys 
on  which  the  foot  of  the  player  acts,  h^ 
compass  is  one  octave  and  a  fifth. 

6c-t6'-ber,  "  Oc-to-bre,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Octo- 
ber, from  oc/o- =  eiglit,  it  having  been  origin- 
ally the  eighth  month  of  the  Roman  year  ;  Fr. 
octobre  ;  Ilal.  ottobre;  Sp.  octubre.] 


A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  tenth  month  of  the  year ;  it  cm  taiof 
thirty-one  days. 

"Green  rye  in  September,  when  timely  thou  i»atk 
October  for  whe^it  sowing  cnlletli  as  l:isL  " 

Tuuer  :  Points  of  Biubandry  ;  October. 

2.  Ale  or  cider  brewed  in  October ;  heuce, 

good  ale. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Made  or  produced  in  Octol)er : 
as.  October  ale. 

October-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  (See  extract). 

'*  The  most  delicious  bird  In  the  We^it  Indies  la  tbm 
Ort  Jaji,  or  October-bird.  It  is  the  Emberiza  orffzivora 
of  Liuuoeus.  or  RSce-blid  of  Sontb  Carolina." — h.  £d- 
viardi:  Britith  Wett  Indies  \e^    1319),  124. 

oc-to-brom-e'-thyl,  s,  [Pret  octo-;  Eng. 
hrovi{ine),  and  ethyl.\ 

Chevi. :  A  com]>ound  in  which  eight  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  the  two  atoms  of  ethyl  have 
been  replaced  by  two  atoms  uf  bromine. 

octobromethyl-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  (C2HBr4)20.  A  thickish  liquid 
having  an  odonr  of  persjiiration,  formed  by 
heating  ethylidene  oxychloride  witli  bromine 
for  ten  hours  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water. 

6c-t6-de9'-i-inal,  a.  [Lat.  octodcciimis,  frow 
octodecim  ~  eighteen  :  octo  =  eight,  and  decern 
=  ten.l 

Crystallog.  :  Applied  to  a  crystal  whose 
prism  has  eight  faces,  and  the  two  summits 
together,  ten  faces. 

OC-to -de  9'-i-in6,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  neut.  abL 
sing,  of  ociodecimus,]    [Octodecim al.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  size  of  one  leaf  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  folded  so  as  to  make  eighteen  leaves 
to  the  sheet ;  hence,  a  book  printed  on  sheets 
folded  into  eighteen  leaves.  It  is  commonly 
abbre\'iated  into  ISmo. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  or  consisting  of  eigh- 
teen leaves  to  the  sheet ;  of  or  equal  to  one 
leaf  of  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  so  as  to  make 
eighteen  leaves, 

6c-td-den -tate,  a.  [Pref.  octo-,  and  Eng. 
dcntatf.]     Ha\ mg  eight  teeth. 

oc'  -to-don,  s.  [Pref.  oct;  and  Gr.  o'fiovs  (odoiw), 
genit.  6&6y7o<;  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oo 
todontidse.  and  the  sub-family  Oetodontinee, 
with  three  species,  from  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chili.  The  best  known  is  Octodon  Citmingii,  a 
rat-like  animal,  rather  smaller  then  the  water- 
vole.  Brownish-yellow,  pencilled  witli  black 
on  back  ;  yellowish  beneath;  feet  white. 

oc-to-don'-ti-dfiB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  octodon, 
genit.  octodonM.is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-id<B.] 

1.  Zool.  .*  A  family  of  Hystricomorpha,  with 
three  sub-families,  Ctenodactylinae,  Octodon- 
tinae,  and  Echinomyinae. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  Four  fossil  genera;  Ctenomya 
from  the  Pliocene,  and  Megainys  from  lie 
Eocene  of  La  Plata ;  and  Palieomys  and  At- 
ch:eoniys  from  the  Lower  Miocene  of  France 
and  Germany.' 

OC-to -don-ti'-nea.  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  octodon, 
genit.  octodont{i$) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff. 
•in(B.] 

Zool.  :  A  snb-family  of  Octodontidie.  Chief 
genera,  Octodon  and  Petromys. 

*  dc-to-e'-drxc-abl,  s.  [Octahedron.]  The 
same  as  Octauedbal  (q.v.), 

6c-t6-e'-drite,  «.    [Octahedrite.] 

OC-to-f^'-i-OUS.  a.      [Formed   with  pret 
octo-,  on  analogy  of  multifarious  (q.v.).J 
Bot. :  In  eight  directions. 

6c'-te-fid,  a.  [Lat.  octo  =  eight,  and  findc 
(pa.  t.Jidi)=  to  cleave,  to  cut.] 

Bot. :  Cleft  or  divided  into  eight  segments; 
as  a  calyx. 

'  *  oc-toff'-a-my,  *  oc-tog-a-mye,  5.  [Pref. 
octO',  and  Gr.  ya^ios  {gamos)  =  marriage.]  The 
act  of  marrying  eight  times. 

"  But  of  DO  nouuber  mencioun  made  be. 
Of  bygamye  or  of  octagamy.' 

Cffiueer:  C.  T.,  6.61&. 

oc-to-gen-ar-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  octogetb- 
arivs  =  containing  eighty  ;  octogeni  =  eighty 
each,  from  octoginta  =  eighty  ;  octo  =  eight.] 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre :  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  09  =  e ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


octogenary— ocular 
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A.  As  adj.  :  Of  ei^jhty  years  of  age ;  over 
elglity  ywiis  old  ;  between  eighty  and  ninety 
yeara  of  age. 

B.  A$  siibst.  :  A  person  of  eighty  years  of 
age  ;  one  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of 
aye. 

•  oc-tog'-en-ar-j^,  n.  [Lat  octogenarius.] 
The  sjiiiie  as  Octooesarian  (q.v.). 

•  6c  tog   6n-al«  a.     [Octagonal.] 

OC  to  gyn  -i-a,  s.  [Pref.  octo-^  and  Or.  yvyrj 
{gtiuK)  =  a  woman.] 

Bot.  :  Any  Liiiniean  order  which»has  eight 
styh's  or  pistils  in  a  hermaplirodite  flower. 
Only  one  bUtlt  exists,  Dodecandria  Octogynia. 

iJo-t6s:'-j^-ofi8,  a.     [OcToo\-NiA.] 
Bot.  :  Having  t-iglit  i)i6tils  or  styles. 

•  oo-to  he'-dron,  o.    IOctahedron.] 

iic-to'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  0(^(o)  =  eight ;  Eng.  sufT. 
-ic]     Containing  eiglit  atoms  of  carbon. 

octolc  acid.  5.    [Caprylic-acid.] 

dc  to  16c  -^-lar,  a.     [Pref.  octo-,  and  Eng. 
ioeu/ar(q.v.').]  ' 
Bot. :  Having  elgrht  cells  for  seeds. 

•  J(c'-t6n-ar-^,  a,  ( Lat.  octona  ri  us,  from 
octnt.i  =  ei::ht  eacli ;  octo  —  eight;  Fr.  octon- 
aire.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  nnmber 
eight. 

"The  FythRgoreaiiB  cnll  the  octonary  affitaAeia." 
.-Mart:  iHf.  qf  the  Phil.  Cabbala,  App.  ch.  11. 

•6c-t6n-6c'-U-lajr,  a.      (Lat.   oc(oni  =  eight 
earli,  and  ocmI'us  =■  an  eye.  j  Having  eight  eyes. 
•'Si>lilti*ljirelfor  the  mcMt  i»»rt  octonociUar." — /J«r- 
ham     ['hi/ttco-Thfology.  bk.  vill..  ch.  Hi. 

6c'-t6-pede,  ».  [Lat.  octo  =  eight,  and  ;w5 
(genit.  7)ed(*)  =  a  foot.]  Au  eight-footed  ani- 
mal. 

*'  8]>l(]en,  Indtiitrious,  hKrclworklns  octopedtt."  — 
Ll/lton     Sight  *  Morning,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vL 

dc-to  pet'-B-lous,   a.     iGr.   oktm  (okto)  = 
eiglit,  and  ifeTaAot-  (pctalon)=  a  petal.] 
Bot. :  Having  eight  petals. 

iJo'-tO-pOd,   n.  k  8.      [OCTOPODA.] 

A.  -'l.-'  "'0.  ■'  H;u-ing  eight  feet. 

•■  Oeto^jorf  (llhn*iichliit««,"— Owen.-  Invert.    (Index  ) 

B.  As  suhst:  An  animal  liaving  eight  feet ; 
specif.,  any  individual  of  the  Octopoda  (q.v.). 

5c-tdp'-0-da,  s.  vl.  (Pref.  octO;  and  Gr. 
jTofia  d'oda),  \i\.  of  TTOUT  (;)0((s)  =  a  foot.) 

Zool.  :  A  section  of  Dihrnnchiate  Cephalo- 
pods.  Arms  eight,  suckers  sessile,  eyes  fixed  ; 
uudy  united  to  the  ht-ad  by  a  broad  cervical 
band;  branchial  chaTuber  divided;  oviduct 
doni'le  ;  shell  internal  and  rudimentary.  It 
contains  two  families,  Argonautidie  and  Octo- 
podidjc. 

<c-to-p6d'-i-d8B,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  octo- 
poti(it) ;  Lat.  feiii.  ]>\.  adj.  sulf.  -idtv.] 

Zool. :  The  typieal  faiTiily  of  the  section 
Octopoda  (q.v.).  It  contains  sevengenera and 
sixty-two  species. 

^O'-tO-pus,  s.    [Pref.  octO;  and  Gr.  ttow  (pons) 
=  a  fuut.l 
Zoology : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Octo- 
podidit.  The  body  is  oval,  warty,  or  cirrose, 
finle.ss;  arms  long,  unequnl.  suckers  in  two 
rows.  Tuantle  suiiported  in  front  by  the  bran- 
chial suptuni.  In 
the  male  the  third 
riglit  arm  is  lie<- 
toc'Hylized  (q.v.). 
Found  on  the 
coasts  of  the  tem- 
perate and  tropi. 
cnl  zones.  Forty- 
six  species  are 
known,  varying  tn 
length  from  one 
Inch  to  more  than 
two  feet.  They 
are  the  "polypi" 
of  H Miner  and 
Aristotle  ;  they  are  solitary  nDlmnlfl,  fteqm-nt- 
lug  rocky  ahorea,  and  are  very  ai'tivo  ami 
voracious  ;  the  females  oviposit  on  st-awceils 
or  in  empty  shellH.  They  are  regularly  ex- 
posed f<jr  stilc  in  the  niarketH  of  Smyrna  and 
Naples,  and  the  bazaars  of  India. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus. 


OCTO  PUB. 


OC-to-ra'-di-at-ed,  a.    [Pref.  octo-,  and  Eng. 
raiiiutal  (q.v.).  j     Having  eight  rays. 

6c-t6-ro6n',  s.      [Lat.   octo  =  eight,]      The 
child  of  a  qui'lronn  and  a  white  person. 

OC't6'Spor'-moiis,a.   [Pref.  octo-,  and  a~iT<pfxa 
{spt-nim)  =  a  seed.]    Containing  eight  seeds. 

6c'-t6-8tyle,  s,    [OcTAsryLE.] 

oc-to-syl-lib'-ic,     oc-to-syHab'-ic-al, 

'I.  [Fvcf.  "L-lo-,  and  Eng.  syffnhic,  syllabical 
(q-v.).J    Consisting  ol  eight  syllables. 

dc'-t6~8:^l-la-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  octo-,  and 
Eng.  syllabU'{(i.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  eight  syllables  ; 
octosyllabic. 

"  I  caU  this  th«  octoiyHabU  metre  from  what  I  ftp- 
])reh€ii(leil  to  hnve  burn  its  orlt{i»iLl  toTin."—Tj/ru>hitl  : 
L-ing.  A  Vert,  of  Chuiur^r. 

B.  As  anhst.  :    A  word  consisting  of  eight 

syllaMes. 

"  OC'-tO'teUCll,  S.      [OCTATEIICH.I 

oc'-trol  (rol  as  rwa),  octroy,  «.     [Fr., 

fii>ni  oc.troyer  =  to  grant,  from  Lat..  •  auctorico 
=  ti)  authorize,  to  grant ;  aia'^^r=:an  autho- 
rity, an  author.] 

L  A  tax  or  duty  payable  at  the  gates  of 
French  cities  on  articles  brought  in  there. 

2.  A  grant  or  privilege,  as  an  exclusive  riglit 
of  trading,  granted  by  Government  to  a  par- 
ticular person  or  company  ;  a  concession. 

3.  The  constitution  of  a  state  granted  by  a 
prince. 

6c'-tU-or,  ?.     [I>at.  octo-  =  eight.] 
Music  :  The  same  as  Octet  (q.v.). 

•  oc'-tu-ple,  a.     [Lat.  octuplus.  from  octo  = 
eight.']     Eightfold. 

6c'-tu-plet,  5.    [Octuple.] 

Music :  A  group  of  eight  notes  which  are  to 
be  played  in  the  time  of  six. 

OCt'-yl,  8.     [Lat.  oc((o)  =  eight ;  -yl] 

Cheni. :  CgHi;.  Capryl ;  the  eighth  term  of 
the  scries  of  alcohol -radicals.  It  may  be 
sei)arated  from  the  chloride,  C8Hi7Cl,  by  the 
action  of  acetate  of  sodium  in  the  cold.  In 
tlic  free  state  it  is  represented  by  the  formula 

(ChHi7 

tC«II,7- 
octyl-alcohol«  «.    [Octvl-hydrate.] 
octyl -bromide,  s. 

Che  III. :  CsHi7lir.  Obtained  as  an  oily 
liquid  by  treating  octylic-alcohol  with  phos- 
phorus and  hromine.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  boils  at  190'. 

octyl-oarbinol,  5.    tNoNyuc-ALCoeoL.] 

octyl  chloride,  s. 

Chcm.  :  ChUi7C1.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  jientachloride  of  phosphorus  on  octylic- 
alcohol.  It  is  colourless,  lighter  than  water, 
and  smells  of  orairges.  It  Doils  at  175°,  and 
has  a  gravity  of  'SD^  at  16°. 

ootyl-hydrate,  5. 

Chem.  :  CMH17HO.  Octyl-alcohol,  caprylic 
alcohol.  Obtained  by  distilling  ricinolcate  of 
l)otassiuni,  or  acetate  of  octyl  with  caustic 
alkali.  It  is  a  trans])arent,  colourless,  oily 
li(juid,  having  an  aromatic  odour.  It  boils  at 
180" ;  sp.  gr.  -S'iij  at  10".  Dissolves  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  ;  insoluble  in  water. 
It  combines  with  chloride  of  calcium,  forming 
deliquescent  crystals,  and  with  Bodium  it 
yieUis  substitution  jiroducts. 

octyl  hydride,  s. 

Clmn. :  CnHi^U.  Hydride  of  capryl.  One 
of  the  constituents  i>f  American  iietrolenni, 
and  found  in  the  j)oition  coming  over  at  115- 
I'-'O'.  It  Is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a  faint 
odour  of  ctli'T,  Ixiiling  at  UU' ;  sp.  gr.  OT-'S 
at  0*.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  octyi-chloride. 

ootyl-lodido,  s. 

t'hrm. :  (\M17I.  Obtained  as  an  oil  by  the 
action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  octylic 
filcolu)!.  It  has  the  ouourof  oi-anges  ;  sp.  gr. 
1  ai  ;  boils  at  211*.  Heated  with  alcoholic 
ammonia  it  yields  hydriodato  of  octylamino. 

octyl  oxide, ». 

•   *-"'*!.'^7  lo_    Obtained  In   rather  an 


Cheni. 


B>ll7  I 

Inipr.ra  state  by  distilling  Iodide  of  octyl  with 
octyhite  of  sodium. 


octyl-snlphlde, «. 

Chenu  :  Qu^i't^-  Separates  as  an  oily 
.liquid  lighter  than  water  when  protosulphide 
of  sodiinu  is  heatc<l  with  octyl  iodide,  ft  has 
ati  unple;isaut  odour,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in 
ak-ohol. 

oc-tyl'-a-znine,  s.    [Eng.  octyl,  and  amiiu,] 
Chem.:  ^^H^''j-N.  Caprylamine.  Produced 

by  heating  alcohcdic  ammonia  with  iodide  of 
octyl.  It  is  a  colourless  inthimTnablc  liquid, 
having  the  odour  of  llsh.  Sp.  gr.  '786  ;  l>oils 
at  li3S°,  precipitates  metallic  salts,  and  forms 
crystallizable  compounds  with  acids.  In- 
soluble in  water. 

oo'-t^l-one,  8,    [Eng.  octyl;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CgHig.  Octene.  Caprylene.  Ob- 
tained by  hcutirig  chloride  of  oetyl  an<l  alco- 
holic potash,  and  by  distilling  fatty  acids  with 
potash-lime.  It  is  a  mobile  oil,  lighter  than 
water,  boiling  at  118-1'JO'.  Insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcolnd  and  ether. 
Nitric  acid  acts  on  it  with  energy,  forming 
nitro-outylene,  CsHl-XNOo). 

octylene  acetate,  s. 

Chem. :  ^Cs^iQ     •    Obtained  by  heating  an 
tcsHsOa 
etherial  solution  of  the  bromide  with  acetate 
of  silver  to   100°.      Is  a  thick,  oily  liquid, 
boiling  below  •^4b\     {Wutts.) 

octylene -bromide,  s. 

Ch^in.  :  CgHir.Bro.  An  amber -coloured 
liquid,  produced  by  direct  combination  of 
bromine  with  octylene  and  octyl  hydrate. 

octylene-hydrate,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHifi(HO>j.  Octylic  glycol.  Ob- 
tained a.s  an  oily  liquid  by  decomposing  the 
acetate  with  potash  and  redistilling.  It  is 
inodorous,  colourless,  and  has  a  burning, 
aromatic  taste.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Sp.  gr.  ■<)32  at  0°.     Boils  at  245-230°. 

OC-ty  -len'-ic,    a.      [Eng.    octylen(e);    •ie.} 
Derived  from  octylene. 

octylenic-chlorhydrln,  s. 


Chem. :  CuHii 


"HO. 
-CI. 


Obtained  as  an  aro- 


matic liijuitl,  boiling  at  235-240%  by  the  action 
of  hypochlorous  acid  on  octylene  in  presence 
of  mercurous  oxide  suspended  in  water. 

oc-tyl'-ic,   a.     [Eng.  octyl  ;    -10.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  octyl. 

octylio-acid,  «.    [Capkvlic-acid.J 

o  cu -ba,  s.      [For  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 

pound. J 

ocuba-wax,  s.  A  vegetable  wax  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  Myristica  ocuba.  It  la 
yellowish-white,  of  the  consistence  of  bees- 
wax, melts  at  SO*,  and  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Used  in  Brazil  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles. 

dc'-U-lar,  a.  k  s.     [Lat.  omdaris^  pertaining 

to 'the' eye ;  ocu/us=an  eye;  Fr.  ocuiaire; 
Sp.  ocular;  Ital.  ocujare.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  thoeyo;  depending 
on  the  eye;  received  or  known  froniactuw 
eight. 

"The  hiMith«ni  whn  liful  not  ooit/nr  tlfmonstrfttJoii, 
.  .  .  iiiiul*  thvtr  fttUick  ui>oii  bli  uilraclu."— OftwrMT, 
No.  11. 

*  2.  Visible   to   the   eye  ;   plain,    evfdenti 

manifest. 

"  Tlint  Btlll  rrinnlnc*  n  infirk«  too  oettiar 
Tu  iMve  yiitir  h<>ikrt  >rt  lilUiilpd." 

Chapnutn  :   Homer  ;  O-lyuty  XlllL 

•3.  Seeing;  using  or  acting  by  the  eye. 

"Thoiiiiu  wu  All  o<-ti/'ir  wItllVM  of  Tlirlit'l  ilMth 
Will  biiririL'— .■^>U/A  .-  .Srnnon*.  vol.  v.,  Mr.  4. 

B.  /!*  subst.  :  The  eye-piece  of  a  telescope 
or  microscope. 

ooular-cone,  s.    The  cono  fornml  within 

the  eye  by  a  iK-ncil  of  mys  pnicoeding  from 
an  objcct.'the  l>a.su  of  the  c«me  being  on  the 
cornea,  the  api'X  on  the  retina. 

ocular  spootra,  «.  ;>'. 

Vhy^iol  .r  ifpticf.  I>hnnt.isms,  the  offspring 
of  sensations  arising  without  any  light  fall- 
ing on  the  retina.  Iliey  have  no  objective 
reality,  and  are  caused  perhaps  by  an  nitrin- 
sic   stimulation  of  some  portion,  prolMibly  a 


b6il.  b^ ;  p^t,  y6^\ ',  oat,  90!!,  oboms,  9hln.  bonph :  go,  sem ;  thin,  ^hii ;  sin,  ay ;  expect,  ^onophon,  eylst.   ph  =>  ft 
-elan,  -tlan  -  ahq-n.    -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  -  zhun.    -oious,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio.  -dlo.  A:c.  —  b^l,  dpL 
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ocularly— odas 


cerebral  one,  of  the  visual  apparatus.    (Foster: 
Physiol.) 

6c'-U-lar-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  ocular;  -ly.]  In  an 
ociilar  manner;  by  the  eye  or  actual  view-or 
sight. 

■■  Andrew  Thev«t  In  hlfl  Cosmography  doth  ocuJarly 
overthruw  it."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  ^-ii., 
ch.  XV. 

*  OO'-U-lar-^t  a.  [Lat,  octdaris  =  ocular 
(q.v.).J     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye  ;  ocular. 

6c-u-late»  6c -u-lat-ed,  o.  (Lat.  ociilatus, 
from  oculus  =  an  eye.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Furnished  or  provided  with  eyes  ; 
having  eyes. 

2.  Fig.  :  Having  spots  resembling  eyes. 

OC'-U-li-fonu,  a.  [Lat.  oculus  =  an  eye,  and 
for}}ui  ~  form,  shape.]  Resembling  an  eye  in 
form,  shape,  or  appearance. 

$c-n-li'-na  s.  [Lat.  ocu?(us)r=  an  eye;  fern, 
eiug.  adj.  iutr.  -ina.} 

PalcEont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Oculiniriie  (q.v.),  from  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 
Thecnrallum  is  arlioresceut,  and  the  ccenen- 
chynia  nearly  smooth. 

6c-u-lm'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  oculi7i(a);. 
Lat,  I'Mii.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -u/re.] 

PalfFont.  £  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Aporose 
Zoantharia,  with  several  extinct  and  some 
surviving  genera.  The  corallum  is  compound, 
with  an  abundant  and  compact  ccenenchyma, 
its  surface  smooth  or  striated.  A  few  dissepi- 
ments are  present,  but  no  synajtticuls. 

Sc'-U-list,  5.  [Lat.  oculus  =  a,n  eye  ;  Fr.  ocu- 
list'e.]  One  who  is,  or  professes  to  be,  skilled 
iu  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

tto-u-lo-,  5.  [Oculus.]  Of,  or  belonging  to, 
or  moving  the  eye. 

ociilo  motor,  a. 

Anat.  :  Moving  the  eye.  Used  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve  ;  the  third  pair  of  nerves, 

ftc'-U-lus,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  eye.J 

1.  Anat. :  The  eye. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  leaf-bud. 

6'-9y-drdnie,  s.  [Ocvdromus.J  Any  indi- 
vidual  of  the  genus  Ocydromus  (q.v.). 

"The  cliief  interest  attaching  to  the  Ocudromrg  ig 
their  inability  to  use  iu  flight  the  wings  with  which 
they  are  furnished,  and  hence  an  extreme  probabihty 
of  the  form  becoming  wholly  extinct  in  a  snort  time. 
-'Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  Stn),  xviL  723, 

65-  y-dro'-mi-a,  s.    [Ocydromus.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Empids  (q.v.)  An- 
tennae apparently  two-jointed,  second  joint 
short,  seta  long,  proboscis  slightly  exserted, 
legs  slender.    Six  species  known. 

6-9yd'-r6-mine,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  ocydrom(w-s)  ; 
Eng.  suir.  -ine.]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  genus  Ocydromus. 

"So  far  the  diiitributionof  the  Ocs/dromine  tortn  ia 
■wholly  in  accord.iuce  with  that  of  most  othera  charac- 
teristic of  the  New  Zealand  sub-region."— £ncvc  Brit. 
(ed.  9tb).  xviL  723. 

6-9yd'-ro-mus,  s.  [Gr.  uKvBpofLO^  (okudro- 
nos)  —  swift  running  :  CiKv%  (pkui)  =  swift,  and 
&p9iti('iy  idramein),  2nd  aor.  inf.  of  Tfie'xw 
(IrecAfi)  =  to  run.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Rallida'.  named  by 
Wagler  in  1S30.  [Ocydrome.]  Wallace  esti- 
mates  the  nunilier  of  species  at  four.  Ocf/- 
droma  Earli  is  Earl's  Weka  Rail,  0.  austraUs, 
the  Weka  Rail,  of  which  a  white  variety  some- 
times occurs.  One  specimen  is  at  present 
(1S85)  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
Regent's  Park. 

6'-9y-mum,  s.    [Ocimum.] 

O-^yp'-o-da  s.  [Gr.  CiKvjroSrj^  (okupodes)  = 
swift'fuoted.] 

Zool. :  Sand-crab ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Milne-Edwards'  family  Ocypodidie  (q.v.). 
Seven  si>ecies  are  known,  of  whieh  the  most 
remarkable  is  Ocypoda  ceTatophUmlmay  the 
Racer,  or  Hoi-seman  Crab.     [Oci'PODE.] 

O'-fy-pode,  s.  [OcvpoDA.]  Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Ocypoda,  especially  the  Racer, 
or  Horseman  Crab. 

'•  The  ocupode  burrowa  In  the  dry  boII.  making  deep 
ex<»vatiiiiis.  briijgiiig  up  literally  armfuls  of  sand. 
.  .  .  So  inconvenient  are  the  operations  of  the^e  in- 
doBtrioiis  iiesU  that  men  are  kept  i^gularly  emploved 
at  Culoiiibo  in  filling  up  the  holes  formed  by  them."— 
Tennetu  :  Ceyloji,  L  30a 


o-gy-po'-di-an,   s.      [Mod.  Lat.    ocypod{a); 
tng.  adj.  suff.  -iaii.] 
Zoology : 

\.  Sing. :  Any  member  of  the  genoa  Ocy- 
poda (q.v.). 
2.  PL  :  Tlie  family  Ocypodidse  (q.v.). 

6-9y-pdd'-i-da9,  s.  pL  (Mod.  Lat.  ocypod(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  a<lj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Zool, :  A  family  of  Brachynrous  Crustacea, 
founded  by  Milne-Edwards. '  It  contains  two 
genera.  Ocypoda  and  Gelasimus. 

O'-^y-pus,  s.  [Gr.  uiKVTTovi  (okupous)  =  swift- 
footed  ;  w(cu5  (o^^(5)  =  swift,  and  ttous  (pous) 
=  a  foot.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  StaphylinidE  (q.v.). 
Ocypus  olens,  the  Devil's  Coach-horse  (q.v.),  is 
common  in  Britain. 

od,  od,  6-dyl,  o'-dylo,  s.  [Gr.  666s  (hodos) 
=  a  way,  a  path,  a  road  ;  and  v\r}  (hule)  = 
matter  as  a  piiuciple  of  being.]  The  name 
given,  in  1S45,  by  Baron  von  R-icheubach  to 
a  natural  force,  "imponderable"  or  "  influ- 
ence," which  he  believed  himself  to  have  dis- 
covered. He  thought  it  was  present  in  all 
bodies,  but  was  developed  especially  by 
magnets,  crystals,  heat,  light,  and  chemical 
and  vital  action.  It  was  held  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  mesmerism,  and  has  since  been 
made  to  do  duty  anew  for  those  of  spirit-rap- 
ping, table-turning.  &c.  It  has  been  credited 
with  the  aliility  to  produce  luminous  appear- 
ances, \isible,  however,  only  to  persons  of 
peculiar  sensitiveness. 

'*  That  od  force  of  German  Eeichenbach 
Which  still  from  female  fingor-tii*  burnt  blue." 

E.  B.  Browning,  ii»  Uondrich  *  Porter. 

•od,  *ddd,  interj.  [A  corrupt,  of  God.]  An 
oath. 

od-a-can'-tha,  s.  [Pref.  odion-X  and  Gr. 
aKa.vQaL  {aknntlui)  =  a  spine.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Odacanthinfe  (q.v.).  Thorax  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, elytra  truncated,  articulations  "of  the 
tarsi  entile.     Odacanlha  melunuTa  is  British. 

dd-a-can-thi'-nsB.  «.  71?.    [Mod.  Tjit.  oda- 
can(h((t);  Lat.  fcin.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irur.] 
E'lirnii. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidte  (q.v.). 
o'-dal,  a.    [Udal.] 

6'~da-lisk.   o'-da-lisqne   (que  as  U),  «. 

[Fr.  odalisfpie,  from  Turk,  odalik,  from  r><!a  = 
a  chamber.]  A  female  slave  or  concubine  in 
the  ijidtan's  seraglio  or  a  Turkish  harem; 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  of  whom  the 
Sultan  has  personal  knowledge. 

■'The  nominal  authority  of  the  Sultan,  or  Shah,  is 
practically  ovei-shadowed  by  the  veiled  desjiotism  of 
his  mother,  the  Sultana  Vahde,  or  hia  favourite 
odaHtque."— Cooper :  B&roines  o/tAe  Past,  p.  9. 

o'-dal-ler,  s.    [Udaller.] 

od'-az,  s.     [Gr.  Ud^  (odajc)  —  biting.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Labridaf,  with  six 
species  from  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Odax  radiatus  is  from  Western 
Australia.    All  the  species  are  of  small  size. 

odd,  *odde,  a,  [Icel.  oddi  =  &  triangle,  a 
point  of  land,  an  odd -number  ;  cf.  oddatala  = 
an  odd  number,  odda-madhr  =  kw  odd  man,  a 
third  man  ;  stinuiask  iodda  =  to  stand  at  odds, 
to  be  at  odds ;  cogn.  with  A.S.  ord  =  the 
point  of  a  sword  ;  Dan.  od  =  a.  point ;  odde  = 
a  tongue  of  land  ;  Sw.  Jidda  =  odd,  not  even  ; 
tidde  =  a  point,  a  cape.    (Skmt).'} 

1.  Not  even  ;  not  divisible  by  2 ;  not  divi- 
sible into  pairs  ;  distinguished  by  numbers 
not  divisible  by  2. 

"They  say  there  la  divinity  In  odd  ntunbers.*— 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wivet  of  Wtndior,  v.  1. 

2.  Remaining  over  after  a  number  has  been 
divided  into  i>airs  :  as,  There  were  twenty 
couples  and  one  odd  one. 

3.  Wanting  a  match  or  pair;  one  of  a  pair 
of  which  the  other  is  wanting  ;  belonging  to  a 
broken  set :  as,  an  odd  boot,  three  odd  volumes 
of  a  set. 

4.  Expressing  an  indefinite  number;  exceed- 
ing a  specified  uuinbor  or  quantity. 


^  The  atid  is  frequently  omitted. 

"  Eighty  odd  yeara  of  sorrowihave  I  seen." 

Shaketp.  ■  Richard  111.,  Iv.  S. 

5.  Not  included  or  reckoned  amongst  others ; 
not  taken  into  account ;   hence,  trifling,   of 


httle  or  no  value  or  consequence;  taken  at 
random. 

*  6.  Occasional,  casual,  incidental. 

■■  On  some  odd  time."  Slwik^Mp.  :  Othello,  li.  S. 

*  7.  Out  of  the  way,  lonely,  secluded,  P^ 
tired,  deserted. 

"  Whom  I  left,  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle.' 

Shaketp, :  Tempett,  i.  1 

*  8.  Unequalled,  nncommon,  matchlesfl, 
unique. 

"  lie  in  Boueraine  dignltle  is  odeh." — Sir  T.  Mormt 

Workf^S,  p.  28, 

9.  Si^igular,  peculiar,  strange,  fantastical, 
whimsical,  eccentric,  droll. 

"Tou're  an  odd  mun.* 

Shaketp.  :  Troi]\i$  A  Creitida.  Iv.  h. 

*  10.  At  odds  ;  on  terms  of  enmity  or  con» 
tention. 

"The  general  etAt«,  I  fear. 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him." 

Shaketp. :  TroUut  i  Creuida.  It.  h. 

11.  Strange^unlikely. 

"  Mr.  Locke's  Es.<y»y  would  be  a  very  odd  book  for  ■ 
mantomakefaimself  master  of.'— <1<;ldM(m  .  .spertator, 

*  odd' conceited,  a.  Strangely  devisedf 
fantastical. 

"  ril  knit  it  up  in  eilken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  love-knotj." 

Shaketp. :  Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  U.  T. 

odd-looking,  a.  Having  an  odd  or  singa- 
lar  look;  singular  or  peculiar  in  appearance. 

odd-side,  5. 

Founding:  When  many  casrings  are  re- 
quired from  one  pattern,  or  from  a  number  ol 
patterns,  moulded  in  the  same  Ha.'^k,  the 
false-part  is  prepared  with  care  iu  an  odd- 
flask,  and  is  preserved,indefinitely. 

ddd'-fel-16w,  s.  [Eng.  odd,  and  fellmv.]  A. 
member  of  an  extensive  friendly  society 
known  as  the  Order  of  Oddfellows.  Tlie 
order  originated  in  EnglamI,  and  was  iulrtt- 
duced  into  the  United  States  in  ot  before  1745. 
It  has  since  grown  very  strong  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  popular 
Mutual  Aid  or  Beneficial  Socifti.'s.  In  England 
it  has  its  head-quarters  at  Manchester.  Ite 
meetings  are  secret.  See  list  of  American 
socii'tiea  in  the  appendix. 

5dd'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  odd  ;  ~ity.] 

1.  The  q  iiality  or  state  of  being  odd,  singular, 
or  peculiar;  strangeness,  singularity,  oddnesa. 

2.  An  odd  person  or  thing;  something 
strange,  peculiar,  or  singular ;  as,  He  is  a 
great  oddity. 

6dd'-ly,  •  od-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  odd ;  'ly.\ 
1 1.  In  an  odd  manner;  not  evenly. 
2.  In  an  odd,  strange,  peculiar,  or  singular 
manner  ;  strangely,  singularly. 

"  How  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Host  aak  my  child  forgive iiesa." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempttt.  t.  L 

^  Oddly  Odd  Xuniber :  A  number  which, 
when  divided  by  4,  lea\'es  3  for  a  remainder, 
or  which  is  of  the  form  4?*  -t-  8.  Thus,  S,  7, 
11,  15,  &c.,  are  oddly  odd  numliers. 

odd'-ment,  5.     [Eng.  odd;  •ment] 

1.  A  trifle,  a  remnant. 

"So  many  book  oddmerUt  of  accounta,  Ac."— J/tuL 
IfArblay:  Diary,  vi.  &4. 

2.  (PL) :  The  parts  of  a  book  such  as  index, 
title,  kc,  which  are  not  jtortions  of  the  actual 
text, 

Odd'-neSS,  5.     [Eng.  odd;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  odd  or 
uneven. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  odd ,  strange, 
peculiar,  or  singular;  oddity,  strangeness, 
singularity,  eccentricity. 

"  What  in  oddnesa  cau  be  more  etihlime 
Than  Sloane,  the  foremost  toyman  of  hts  time?" 
I'uung:  Lovt  ttf  Fame,  Iv. 

odds,  *  oddes,  *od9,  5.,  sing.  &  pi.    [Odd.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  odd ;  inequality ;  ex- 
cess of  any  number  as  compared  with  another ; 
the  difference  in  favour  of  one  number  against 
another. 

"  God'a  arm  strike  with  us  I  'tis  a  fefirful  oddt." 

Shaketp.  :  Hertry  ("..  Iv.  t, 

2.  Superiority,  advantage. 

"And  with  that  oddt  he  weiehs  Kinp  Richard  down." 
S/ia^ietp.  :  lUchard  JI..  iii.  4. 

3.  Probability;  that  which  justifies  the 
attributing  of  superiority  to  one  of  two  or 
more  persons  or  events. 

"The  oddt  appeared  visiMv  against  him."— ffart." 
Statitct;  Thebaid.\L    (Note  32.) 


I&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  ^6,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  miito.  ciib,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    bb,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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4,  Specif.,  in  U-ttiiig,  the  excess  of  tlie 
amount  of  the  b«t  made  by  oue  party  over 
that  of  another. 

*  5.  Quiin-el,  Ulspate,  contention,  discord. 
(Obsolete  except  in  the  phrase  at  odds.) 

"1  cannot  ep«ak 
Any  beginning  to  this  i-roviuli  otl'ii." 

Aiiukttp. :  othrJto,  ML  %, 

5  (1)  At  oddi  :  At  variance,  quarrelling. 

"  He  euhes  Into  one  grow  crime  or  other. 
That  aeU  \it  atl  at  wiJ*."  .SAaAw;^  ;  Lear.  L  & 

(2)  Odds  and  ends:  Miac«llaucous  trifles; 
odd  articles. 

•de»  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  orfa,  ode,  from  Gr. 
il6ri  (ode),  a  form  of  ooi5^  (aoide)  =  a  bow^. 
from  d«Uut  (aeido)  —  to  sing ;  lul.  oda,  ode ; 
8p.  oda.  J  A  short  poem  or  8onK ;  a  lyric 
poem ;  a  poeti<-.al  ooniposition  titted  or  in- 
tended to  be  set  to  music. 

"The  coUectl'>u  lucludM  Alexander*!  Peaat,  the 
DOblest  cx/«  In  uur  lau^uaxe." — Macaulag:  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  lii. 

*  ode-Cactor,  s.  A  contemptuous  epithet 
for  a  writer  or  dealer  in  odes. 

ode-maker,  s.  A  writer  or  composer  of 
odes. 

•ode'-let,  ».  [Eng.  ode;  dim.  auff.  -tef.]  A 
little  or  sliort  ode. 

O'-delf-thing  (tH  oa  t),  «.  The  lower  and 
larger  hoiino  nt  the  Stortliing-,  or  Norwegian 
piirliumeut.     [See  Stuuthi.ng.J 

•  ode'-man,  ».  [Enp.  onV,  and  Tnan.]  Awriter 
of  an  ode  or  odes.    (lro/co(. ;  F.  Findar^  p.  IS.) 

O-de'-on,  '  d'de'-uni,  s.  [Lat.  odeum,  from 
Or  w5eioc  ipdeion),  fi'uui  JtSq  {ode)  —  a  song.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  hall  or  theatre  in  which 
musical  and  poetical  compositions  were  per- 
formed in  coiiipetiti<in  for  prizes.  Hence,  a 
hall  or  building  f^r  the  performance  of  mufli- 
cal  or  dramatic  works. 

d'-der  ite,  s.    [Odite.] 

•  o-de'-um, «.    [Odeon.] 

•  o'-di- ble,  *  o-dy-ble,  a.  [Lat  odibilis, 
from  odi  —  to  hate.)    Hateful,  odious. 

'■  Mid  of  tlie  feld  befcU  a  case  eodeiue. 
Full  vuhappy,  lotliaome,  and  fdibf^." 

Li'il/au  :  Story  uf  Thfbes,  ill. 

6d'-io,  a.  [Eng.  od  ;  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  lu 
the  force  or  intluence  termed  od. 

6d'-ic~al-ljir,  adv,  [Kng.  odic;  -al  -ly.]  In 
an  odic  manner  ;  by  means  of  odic  force. 

d-di'-na,  s.  [Latinised  IVom  the  native  name 
in  the  south  of  India.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceae.  Odina 
Wodier  is  an  Indian  tree  whicli  furnishes  a 
dark  red  guui,  known  in  Europe  as  ging  or 
kuid  glim.  It  is  ust'd  in  calico  printing,  and 
as  a  varnish.    Tlie  Imrk  of  tlie  tree  is  ein- 

f)loyed  in  tanning,  and  its  tibres  for  ropes.  It 
a  astringent,  and  a  decoction  of  it  is  made 
into  a  lotion  ia  eruptions  and  old  ulcers. 

O-dln'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Odin;  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
tai;iiiig  to  Odin,  or  Woden. 

o'-^n  ite,  «.    [0D1TE.J 

d'-di-ofis,  a.  [Fr.  odkux,  from  Lat.  odiosus, 
from  odium  — li&te I  odi  =  to  hate;  Sp,  & 
Ital.  odioso.] 

1.  Hateful :  deserving  to  be  hated.  Odious 
is  less  forcible  than  abominable  or  detestable : 
u,  au  odious  crime. 

2.  Causing  hate. 


3.  Causing  disgust  or  repugnance  ;  oU'ennlve, 
disagreeable,  repulsive. 

"  Tlicy  had  formerly  tevn  only  the  odlmti  •Ide  of 
that  poMty."— .tffir<iMj(iy.-  Uiu.  Ang.,  c\t.  xlli. 

4.  Exposed  to  hate  ;  unpopular,  ofTenalve. 

O'-Al-OiiB-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  odious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  mlious  or  hateful  manner  ;  SOM  to 
deserve  or  excite  hatrcil  ;  hatetully, 

"  It  U  Kuincleiit  for  tbirlr  i>ur[H>ae  tbnt  the  word 
touuilBodioutlj/.'—aouth :  Hrrtrums,  vol   vi.,  kit.  8. 

•2.  Invidiously;  so  as  to  excite  liato,  re- 
pugnance, or  disgust. 

d'-di-oiis-nesa,  s.    [Eng.  odious;  -wss.] 

I,  The  (jiiiility  or  sl/ito  of  being  odlouH  or 
hateful  ;  haU-fnineKH  ;  the  quality  of  exciting 
hatred,  disgust,  or  repugnance  ;  ()tI<!nHivene8H, 


•  2.  The  state  of  being  hated  ;  hatred. 

*■  Au  ajtfJ  ^eutlt^mnn  of  approTed  f'jodneas,  who  hod 
cott'Tii  nothluif  tiy  liis  cousin's  power  )'ut  dauber  from 
niiii.  and  odivunttu  for  hiiu."— .Sidney. 

•dd'-lat,s.  [Eng.  od(e);  -ist.]   A  writerof  odes. 

'■  The  orlRinivl  odUt  tliua  parodied  by  hU  Iriead."— 
Poetry  Iff  (he  Jnti^acobin.  p.  H. 

6-dite,  d'-din-ite, s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  pro* 
ba,biy  after  Udin  of  Scandinavian  mythology.] 
iUtiL. ;  A  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  a  some- 
what altered  micii,  Muscovite  (q.v.),  in  the 
belief  that  a  new  metal,  odiniuni,  had  been 
found  therein.     Found  in  Korway. 

o'-dl-iim,  s.     [Lat.,  from  odi  —  to  hate.] 

*  1.  A  feeling  of  hatred  ;  dislike  or  disgust. 
2.  That  which  provokes  or  excites  hatred  or 

disgust ;  oflcnsivcness,  unpopularity. 

•■  Monsieur  Blliivllte.  the  French  ambaMador.  cele- 
brated niaas  o|«;uly,  Hint  the  rMiiwn  iiilgbt  fall  on  the 
iLiDn.'—Walpute :  Aoecdolet o/ J'nititiwj.  voL  ij.,  ch.iL 

odimn-theologicum,  s.  The  liatred  or 
bitterness  of  opposed  theologians  ;  theological 
hatred  or  bitterness. 

Od'-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  od;  'ixe,]  To  impregnate 
or  charge  with  odic  force. 

"  od-ling',  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  word,  so 
far  as  is  knovrc,  occurring  only  in  the  exanijde 
quoted  below.  Giffard  (Note  in  loc.)  writes, 
"I  can  say  nothing  with  certainty,  having 
never  met  with  the  word  elsewhere.  From 
the  context,  it  evidently  =  some  form  of 
trickery. 

'■  His  i>rofeMlon  la  aktld^ln^  and  odHns'  —  B'^n 
Jontou  :  £vt-ry  Man  out  of  hu  Z/uniuur.  {Character 
of  the  Pertotu.) 

dd'-mylfS.  [Gr.  65ju.^  (r '?me)  =  a eraell,  ascent ; 

Cliem, :  The  hypothetical  radical  of  odmyl- 

Bulj'hide. 

odmyl-sulphlde,  a. 

Chem. :  Wlien  fats  or  oils  containing  oleic 
acid  are  distilled  with  sulphur,  a  fetid  oil 
passes  over.  This,  on  being  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, yields  precipitates  with  various  metallic 
salts.  An  analysis  by  Anderson,  of  the  pre- 
cipitate thrown  down  by  mercuric  chloride, 
led  him  to  regard  it  Jis  a  compound  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  niercurous  snl]>hide,  with  the 
body  CgHySo,  which  he  calls  sulphide  of 
odmyl. 

6-d6m'-€-ter,  s.  [Gr.  6i6n€Tpov  (hodonetron), 
from  666s  (Jwdos)  =  a  way,  a  road,  and  fxtrpof 
(vietron)=a  measure;  Fr.  odometre.]  An  in- 
strument employed  for  registering  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  a  carriage- wheel,  to  wliich  it 
is  attached.  Two  wheels  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  turning  freely  on  the  same  axis,  are 
placed  face  to  face  ;  the  edge  of  one  is  cut 
into  100  teeth,  and  that  of  the  other  into  "Jii 
teeth,  and  an  endless  screw  works  into  the 
notches  in  each  wheel.  When  the  screw  has 
turned  100  times  around,  the  wlieel  having  'J'J 
teeth  will  have  gained  one  notch  on  the  other, 
which  gain  is  sliown  by  an  index  attjiched  to 
one  wheel,  which  passes  over  a  graduated  ai-c 
on  the  other.  Every  hundred  turns  are  thus 
registered  on  the  second  wheel,  and  all  turns 
less  tliJin  a  hundred  are  shown  by  a  separate 
index.  Now,  instead  of  the  screw  turning  ou 
its  axis,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  have 
the  screw  fust,  and  to  allow  the  weight  of  the 
machine  to  bo  suspended  freely,  so  that  as  the 
carriage  wheel  turns,  the  eti'ect  ia  the  same  as 
turiiing  the  screw  on  its  axis. 

6-d6-mef-ric-al,a.  [Eng.  orfomrtr(j/);  -ical] 
(Jf  or  periaiumg  to  an  odometer,  or  to  mea- 
surements made  by  It. 

*  $  ddm'-S-trofis, a.  [Bug.  odometer;  -otts] 
Serving  to  ineutturo  distances  travelled  on  a 
road,  &C. 

6-d6in'-6-tl^,  $.  [Eng.  odometer;  -y.)  The 
nii'asurem<-nt  of  distances  travelled  by  means 

of  an  odometer. 

6-don-.   j^dSnt',  i^diin-to-,  pr^.     [Or. 

u&ovi  iodouti).  g.'iilt.  uiocTO?  ('W<wi//.^)=  a  tooth.] 
Having  tet-tli,  or  processes  resembling  t4:uth  ; 
reseiiibling  t<i-tli. 

-6-ddil.  -A-ddnt,  9uf.    (OnoN-.I 

dd-i-niSs'-tis,  8.  [Or.  oJSuf  (hodoj)  =  a  way, 
and  riarif  {nfstis)  =  fasting. 

Ktttom, :  A  genus  of  Moths,  fiimlly  Ilom- 
byetdie.  OdoneMis  pot<itoria  \n  the  IJrinkcr- 
mcjlh  (q.v.). 


o-ddn-t&g  -ra,  s.  [PreL  odont-,  and  Gr.  aypa 
{agra)=  a  seiz'ure.] 

1.  Pathol. :  Toothache,  as  the  result  of  gout 
or  rlieuiiiatism. 

2.  Deni, :  A  fonn  of  dental  forceps. 

6-ddn-tdl'-gi-a,  «.  (Pref.  o^otU-,  and  Gr. 
aAyo%  {algos)^  f'uin.] 

I'athol, :  Toothaclie ;  pain  In  the  teeth,  aria- 
ing  from  any  cause. 

d-don-t&l'-gic  a.  &  ».    [Odoiitaixjia.I 

A«  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tooth- 
ache. 
B.  As  euhst. :  A  remedy  for  the  toothache. 

6-d6n-t^'-g^,  *.    [Odontalgia.] 

6  -  don'  -  ta  -  lite,  $-dSn'-td-tite, «.    ( Pret 

odonto;  itiiil  Gr.  Ai'Gos  {Uthos)  =  a  sl'Uie.] 

Min. :  A  name  use<l  to  distinguish  the 
false  from  the  true  turquoise  used  in  jewellery. 
It  is  fonned  by  the  coloration  of  f(«8il  or 
serai-fossil  bones,  by  jihosphate  of  iron  (vivl- 
anite),  which  sonielmies  produces  specitiioos 
of  a  tine  turquoise-blue  colour.  When  decora- 
posed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  true  turquoise 
gives  a  ritdi  blue  colour  on  addition  of  auuno- 
nia,  wliile  the  odontolite,  with  the  same  test, 
remains  unaltered. 

o-dont-,  pre/.    [Ooon-,] 

o-dont-ds'-pis,  s.  [Pref.  odont-,  and  Gr. 
atriTts  (asp is)  =  a  shield.] 

1.  Jchtky.:  A  genua  of  Selachoidei,  with 
two  species,  large  sharks  from  tropical  and 
temperate  seas.  Teeth  large,  awl-shaped, 
with  one  or  two  small  cusps  at  the  base. 

2.  Palawnt. :  Fossil  teeth  have  been  found 
iu  the  Eocene  of  Sheppey. 

6-d6n'-tJ-a  (t  as  sh),  s.     [Gr.  dSovs  (odous), 

geiiit.  bSoi'TO^  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Odontidffi. 

o-don-ti'-a-sis,  s.    [Gr.,  from  o&ovrtata  {o(foi»> 

tiaO)—  to  cut  the  teeth.]    [Odon-.J  Dentition; 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth. 

o-don'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.   odont(ia); 

L;it.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tiife.] 

Entum.:  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Pyrall- 
dina.  The  antenna;  of  the  male  are  shoi-t  and 
pubescent;  the  palpi  short  and  projecting; 
the  wings  thick,  the  anteiior  ones  obloug, 
with  a  tuft  of  scales  on  the  inner  margin. 
I^rva  short,  feeding  on  steujs.  Only  one 
known  British  species,  Odoiitia,  dentalis. 

o-don-ti'-tis,  s.     [Gr.  viov^  (odous),  genit, 
kj66vto<>  {oUuiitos)  =  a  tootJi ;  Eng.  sutl.  'itis.} 
ratJuiL  :  lutlanimation  of  the  teeth. 

d-don'-to,  s.  [Odon-.]  a  kind  of  powder 
prepared  from  ceitain  herbs,  and  used  for 
ch-itiiiitg  and  whitening  the  teeth ;  a  deotl- 

Irice. 

6  don-to-,  jyref.    [Odon-.  J 

o-don'-to-blast,  s.    [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Qr. 
^Aao-Tot  {Hallos)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 
J'bysiol.  :  (See  extract). 

"Tlie  flret  furmalion  of  the  dcnthie  1»  effected  bf 
<'enMt<riiird<'(f'<»r<>'''<i,(j.  which  lie  iii  the  drllcate  cul^ 
UecUvu  tiaaue." — tarjtenter .  iJuman  Physivi.,  p.  bi, 

6-d6n'-t6-^te8,  s.  pi    [Odontoceti.] 

Zool  :  The  English  rendering  of  Uie  sclen- 
tillc  name  Odonloceti  (q.v,). 

"The  MyKtacooftca  \\r<rv  jvuue<l  beyond  the  OdottUh 
eettt  111  tiicolnli/Atiuu."— A'fi^ye,  llrit.  (ed.  »th),  xv.  3M. 

$-don-t^9e  -ti,  9.  pi.  [Pn>r.  odonto-f  and 
Or.  icnrot  (kttos)  =  a  sca-monstcr.J 

1,  Zool  :  Toothed  whales;  a  sub-order  ol 
Cetact-a  with  four  families  :  Physeierldw,  Pla- 
tiniriiidie,  Uelphimdie,  and  the  extinct  Squal- 
odoutidte.  The  suborder  in  sunietjines  divided 
into  l>elphinidii',  Catodontidii%  UhynchiKsetl, 
and  /.euglodoiitiilii'. 

2.  I'dlfront. :  Memt>er8  of  the  sub-order 
appear  Ilrst  in  the  Miocene. 

5  ddnt^  ohl'-la,  s.    (Pref.  odonfo-,  andOr. 

;^«.Ao<  (ched-.^)  -'a  Itp.J 

Entom.:  A  genusof  CicliidelidieCq.v.).  The 
H|<«elis.  llfly-seveii  In  number,  are  slender. 
dnrk-broiiJ-ed  forms,  mosllv  from  the  tropical 
foreMjt  of  South  America,  though  Boino  extend 
to  Java  and  CelelN:H. 


b$il,  ti6y ;  p6Ut.  J6W1 ;  oat,  90U,  elioruB.  9hUi,  bongh :  go,  gom  :  thin,  (bis ;  sin.  Of :  oxpoot,  Xonoptaon.  o^lst.    ~lA|p. 
-€ian.  -tian  -  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  -  sbiXn  ;  -(ton.  -^ion  ~  Kbiiu.    -olous,  -tlous.  -sIoub  --  mhUm*    -blc.  -dlo,  ^c      b^I.  dpi. 
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odontogeny— odylism 


O-ddn-tdg'-en-y,  s.  (Pref.  odonto-,  ami  Gr. 
y^t'vati}  {<jeniiad)=  to  produce.]  Tlie  generation 
or  mode  of  development  of  the  t«eth. 

ij-don-to-glos'-siim,  5.  [Pref.  odonto-y  and 
Gr.  y\Cj<T<Ta  (<ildssa)  =  a  tongue,  which  the 
labelluiii  resembles.] 

Bot. :  A  geiuis  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandeae, 
family  Brassidae.  Tlie  si-ecii-s,  wliich  are  very 
beautiful,  are  indigenous  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
America.  About  sixty  species  are  cultivated 
in  British  greenhouses. 

S-don' -to -graph,  s.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Gr. 
ypa4)uj  (graphu)  =  to  write,  to  draw.] 

Gairing :  An  instrument  for  marking  or 
laying  t)ff  the  teeth  of  gear-wheels. 

d-don-tog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  odontograpk ; 
-y.]     A  desciiptiou  of  the  teeth. 

6-don'-toid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  oSou?  (orfoTt*),  genit. 
oSoi/Tos  (oduiitos)  =  a  tooth  ;  Eng.  sull".  -ouL] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  tooth.  Used 
epecif.  of  the  body  of  the  atlas  in  the  Verte- 
trata. 

B.  As  subst. :  [Odontoid-process]. 
odontoid-ligaments,  s.  pi, 

Anat. :  Two  thick  ami  veiy  strong  bundles 
of  fibres,  exteniiiiig  ujiwards  from  the  odon- 
toiii-process  to  the  condyles  of  the  occipital 
bones  and  tlie  fufuvicn  inagnum.  There  are 
lateral  or  alar  and  middle  odontoid  ligaments. 

odontoid-process,  s. 

Anat. :  A  large  blunt  or  tooth-like  process 
on  tlie  body  of  tlie  axis  or  second  vertebra. 
It  forms  the  pivot  on  which  the  head  rotates. 

i-don-tol'-cas,  s.  pL  [Pref.  odont-,  and  Gr. 
o^KOi  {holLos)  =  a  furrow.] 

Pala'oiit. :  An  order  of  Odontornithes(q.v.). 
The  vertebife  resemble  those  of  recent  birds, 
the  sternum  is  without  a  keel,  wiDgs  rutli- 
mentary ;  teeth  in  a  groove,  not  in  separate 
sockets.  The  order  was  founded  by  Marsh 
for  the  reception  of  liesperoruis  (q.v.). 

t d-don'-to-lite,  s.  [Pref.  odonto-^  and  Gr. 
\\6o%  {litlws)  =  stone.] 

PalasoTU.  :  Any  fossil  tooth  or  a  stone  con- 
taining one. 

d-don-to-log'-ic-gl,  a.  [Eng.  odontolog(y) ; 
•ical.\     Uf  or  pertaining  to  odoutology. 

5-d6n-t6r-o-gjlr,  s.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and  Gr. 
Aoyos  {logos)  =■  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  odoJitologie .] 

Anat. :  That  branch  of  anatomical  science 
which  deals  with  the  teeth  ;  a  treatise  on  the 
teeth. 

j(-ddn-tdph'-6r-a,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  odonto-,  and 
Gr.  <^dpo5  (phoiosy=  a  bearer  ;  (^epw  {j^kero)  ~ 
to  liear.] 
Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"The  term  Molluaca  may  be  used  as  a  convenient 
denoiuiuatioQ  for  the  LAiuellilirHnchiAtA  and  Od-Jii- 
to))kora  {=  GflJteropoda.  Pterwp.nlJi.  and  i'ei>hnloda.  uf 
Cuvier).  which  can  be  readily  elmwn  to  be  iniKlitlca- 
tions  of  une  f  uudameutal  plan  of  Btructure." — Suxley : 
Anat.  Invert.  AninuiU,  p.  470. 

5-d6n-t6ph'-6r-an.  5.  [Odontophora.] 
Any  individual  belonging  to  the  Odontophora 
(q.v.).    {Huxky  :  A^iat.  Invert.  Anim,.,  p.  5Uti.) 

j(-ddn'-t6-ph6re,  s.    [Odontophora. J 

Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"The  cavity  of  tlie  mouth  [In  the  Odontophoral  ia 
Invariably  provided  with  an  oi-giui  which  is  usually, 
tbouKh  not  very  properly,  c«.lled  the  t"ugue.  and 
which  njight  mure  ai^prupriat^^ty  be  denominated  the 
odontophore.     It  consists  e3aeiiti;iny  of  h  eartilagi " 


cushion,  supporting,  as  on  a  i>ulley,  an  elastic  strap, 
which  bears  a  luug  series  or  transvereely  disposed 
teeth.    Tlie  strap  ,  .  .  acts  after  the  fashion  of  a  cn.iin- 


saw.  .  .  .  Beijidt^s  the  chain -saw-like  motion  of  tlie 
strap,  the  odontophore  may  be  capable  of  a  licking  or 
scraping  actir.u  aaa  whole." — Uuxley :  Introd.  to  CUut. 
<if  AninuiU.  pp.  36,  3tf. 

^i-don-to-pho  ri -n8B»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
odontophoi\us)  \  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suIJ'.  -ijia-.] 
Omith. :  A  sub- family  of  Tetraonid^e 
(Grouse),  having  two  teeth  on  each  side  of  tlie 
lower  mandible,  near  the  point.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Aimrica,  where  they  take  the 
place  of  the  Old  World  partridges  and  quails. 

O-^on-top'-ter-is,  s.   [Pref.  odonto-,  andGr. 
jTTepis  {pteri;i)  =  a  fern.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns.  The  frond  is 
pinnate,  tlie  leaflets  being  atUiched  by  tli- ir 
entire  bases;  veins  generally  given  oil'  from 
the  base.  Odontopteris  Schlothemii  is  commun 
in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe  and  North 
America  ;  0.  cycadca  is  from  the  Lower  Lias. 


o-don-top'-ter-yx,  s.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and 
Gr.  irT€pv$  iptertix)  =  a  winged  creature,  a 
bird.] 

PalfTont. :  A  genus  of  birds,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Natiitores,  and  allied  to  the 
Anatidfe,  from  the  Eocene  of  ShL-ppey.  The 
jaws  are  furnislied  with  denticuiations  of  a 
compressed  cunieal  form,  and  of  two  sizes, 
the  larger  resembling  canine  teeth.  Owen 
says  (Quart.  Jour.  Gml.  Sue,  1S73,  p.  520)  that 
the  bird,  which  he  named  Odontopteryx  toUa- 
picus,  was  web-footed  and  a  fish-eater,  and 
that  in  the  catching  of  its  slii)pei-5-  prey,  it 
was  assisted  by  the  pterosauroid  character  of 
its  jaws. 

o-dont-or'-nith-cs,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  odont-,  and 
Gr.  opj-i^es  (ornUhes),  pi.  of  opvis  (ornts)=a 

bird.] 

PalfEont. :  A  sub-clasi  of  Bfrds  having  the 
jaws  furnished  with  true  teeth  sunk  in  dis- 
tinct sockets  or  in  a  contin  lous  groove. 
Wings  well-developed  or  ludiinentary.  It 
contains  two  orders,  Odontotormae  and  Odon- 
tolcs. 

*  o-doa-to-sau'-riis,  «.  [Pref.  odmito,  and 
Gr,  <ravpo<;  (jsauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Pal(eont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts, 
founded  by  Von  Meyer  for  his  Odontosaiinis 
Voltzii,  from  the  Bunter  sandstone  of  Salzbad. 
Now  merged  in  Labyriuthodon  (q.v.). 

o-don-to-ste'-mon,  s.  [Pref.  odonto-,  and 
Gr.  cmjjuwi'  (stemon)  =  a  thread,  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Odon- 
tostemonese.  The  only  known  species  gritws 
in  California.  It  has  loose  panicled  racemes 
of  small  white  flowers.    {Baker.) 

6-d6n-td-ste-md'-ne-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
odvntosteinon  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  lein.  pi.  adj.  suit",  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliacete. 

o-don-to-stom'-a-tous,  o.    [Pref.  odonto-, 

anA  Gr.  <Tr6iJ.a  {slviaa),  gL-nit.  tTTOfioTOs  (slonio- 
tos)  =  the  raouth.] 

Entom.  :  Having  mouths  furnished  with 
mandibles. 

6-d6n-t6-tor'-ni»,  $.  pi.  [Pref.  odoTito-,&nd 
Gr.  Top/Aos  (torvws)  =  a  hole,  a  socket.] 

Pal(^ont. :  An  order  of  Toothed  Birds, 
founded  by  Marsh  for  the  receiitiou  of  Ichthy- 
ornis  and  Apatornis.  There  are  distinct  teeth 
sunk  in  separate  sockets ;  the  sternum  is 
carinate,  tlie  vertebra:  are  biconcave,  and  the 
wings  well-developed. 

6-d6n'-trSf'-py»  s.  [Pref.  odon-,  and  Gr.  rpv- 
iraoj  (tr^tixto)  —  to  perforate.]  The  act  or  jtro- 
cess  of  i>erfi>iating  a  tooth  in  order  to  remove 
puiulent  matter  •outained  in  the  cavity. 

O'-dor,  •d'-dour,  «.  [Fr.  od^ur,  from  Lat. 
odorem,  accus.  of  odor  =  a  scent ;  Sp.  odor ; 
Ital.  odore.]  Any  scent  or  smell,  whether 
fragrant  or  fetid  ;  when  used  alone  it  gene- 
rally means  a  sweet  or  pleasant  smell ;  fra- 
grance, perfume. 

"  So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow ; 
By  the  rich  odour  tauglit  to  steer. 
Waller  :  To  a  fair  Lidy  /'laying  leith  a  SnaJU, 

^  Odors  in  plants  arise  from  the  dis- 
engagement of  volatile  matter.  They  may  be 
permanent,  as  in  some  woods;  fugitive,  as  in 
the  orange  or  the  violet ;  or  intermittent,  the 
Bcent  being  perceived  only  in  the  evening,  as 
InPeUiTgoyihuii  triifte,  Hesperistristis,  Gladiolu9 
tristis,  and  some  other  species  with  trlstis  or 
triste  for  their  specific  name.  They  bear 
pale  yellowish  or  brownish  tinted  flowers. 
A  garden  is  more  odoriferous  in  the  morning 
than  at  uoon,  and  after  rain  than  in  dry 
weather. 

^  (1)  In  had  odor:  In  bad  repute,  in  diij- 
favor. 

(2)  Odor  of  sanctity:  An  expression  which 
originally  expressed  the  belief  that  the  corpse 
of  a  holy  persou  emitted  a  sweet  scent,  and 
that  of  an  nnbaptised  pei-son  the  reverse. 
Now  used  only  in  a  figurative  sense  of  the 
reputation. 

*6'-dor-a-ble,a.  [Eng.  o(for;-o6te.]  C3apable 

of    being   smelt      (PuttenJiam :    Eng.    Poesie^ 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.) 

*  o'-dor-a-mentt  *•  [Lat.  odoramentum,  fi-om 
odoro  =  to  scent.]  [Odob.J  A  perfume,  a 
scent. 


*  6'-d6r-antp  a.  [Lat.  odoran^,  pr.  par.  of 
odoro  =  to  scent.]  Odorous,  fragrant,  scented. 

*  6'-dor-ate,  a.  [Lat.  odoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
odoT-o  =  to  scent]  [Onoa.]  Having  a  strong 
smell  or  scent,  whether  fragrant  or  fetid ; 
strong-smelling.     {Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  114.) 

"•  6'-dor-at-ing,  a.  (Eng.  odorat(e);  -ing.] 
Fragrant,  scented ;  difl"using  scent  or  perfume 

*  d'-ddred,  a.    lEug.    odor;     -ed.]     Having 

an  odor  or  smell. 

O-dor-if'-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  odori/er.  from 
odor  =  odor  ;  /ero  ~  to  bear,  and  JEng.  adj. 
suff. -ous;  Ft.  odor i fere :  Ital.  &  Sp.  odori/cro.] 

1.  Having  a  sweet  scent  or  odor  ;  fragrant, 
perfumed,  scented. 

2.  Producing  scents  or  perfumes. 

"  BeJiutiful.  Ks  at  first,  ascends  the  star 
From  fuloriferous  Ind." 

C-wper:  Nature  Unimpaired,    (Trana.) 

3.  Bearing  scents  ;  fragrant,  balmy. 

"Gentle  gales, 
Faniilncr  their  oiiorifermi^  wjiib-a.  dUpen^ 
Native  perfumes."  .Milton  :  P,  L.,  iv.  15T. 

6-dor-if '-er-oua-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  odoriferous; 
-i'j.]  In  an  odoriferous  manner;  odorously, 
fragrantly. 

6-ddr-if' -or-oiis-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  odori/er'ma; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  uf  being  odorifer- 
ous ;  fragrance,  sweetness  of  scent,  oduroua- 
ness. 

d'-dor-ine,  «.     [Lat.  odor;  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  A  volatile  base,  obtained  by  Unver- 
dorben  from  boiie-oih  It  appears  to  have 
been  impure  picoUne.    (Wattst) 

o'-dor-lesa,  6  -doiir-lesa,  a.  [Eng.  odo^ir, 
odor;  -less.]  Destitute  of  odor  or  smell; 
having  no  scent  or  smell. 

d'-dor-O-scope,  s.    Same  as  odorscope. 

O'-dor-OUS,  a,  [Lat.  otiorus,  from  odor  = 
odor  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  odorntx;  Ital.  odon^so.] 
Having  or  giving  out  a  sweet  odor  or  sceut; 
fragrant,  perfumed,  sweet-scented- 

"  Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  the  odarou4  banks."      Milton  :  Comut,  OSS. 

o'-dor-ous-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  odorous;  -ly.]  In 
an  odorous  manner;  fragrantly;  with  sweet 
odor    or  scent. 

6'~ddr-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  odorous;  -ness.] 
The  i[uality  or  state  of  being  odorous;  fra- 
grance, sweetness  of  scent,  sweet  odor. 

o'-dor-SCOpe,  «.  An  apparatus,  devised  by 
Edison,  for  determing  an  odor  according  to  the 
changes  it  causes  in  the  indications  of  a  gal- 
Tanoscope. 

S-dos-tom'-i-a,  s.    [Pref.  odo(n)-,  and  Or. 

ffTOfia  (stoiiia)  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pynmidellidae  (q.v.). 
Shell  subulate  or  ovate,  smooth  ;  apexsinistral, 
aperture  ovate,  columella  with  a  single  tooth- 
like fold,  lip  thin,  operculum  homy.  Range 
from  low  water  to  fifty  fathoms.  About 
thirty-five  species  have  been  described  from 
Britisli,  Mediterranean,  and  Madeiran  c^'Bsts. 

2.  Pala!X)nt. :  The  genus  apparently  com- 
mences in  the  Chalk  Measures  onward. 

*dd^,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  God's,  used 
in  vai'ioLts  oaths  and  exclamations.  (See 
the  compounds.) 

*Ods-bobs,  interj.  [For  Gor^s  body  ]  An 
exclam;itii'u  of  surprise,  astoi..diiment,  or  be- 
wilderment. 

*  ods-bodiklns,  interj.  [For  GocCs  bodU 
kin  (or  little  liudyj.J     A  minced  oath. 

*  ods-body,  inter).  [For  God's  body.]  A 
minced  oath. 

*  ods-fish,  interj.  [For  God's  Jlsk.  ]  An 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  wonder. 

*  ods-pittikins,  interj.  [For  God's  pitti 
kin  (or  little  pity).]  An  exclamation  used  att 
a  form  of  minced  oath. 

" Ods-pittikiiu,  can  it  be  six  miles  yet?" 

.s'A.iAcjp.  .   Ci/mSihne,  it.  2. 

o'-dfl,  o'-dyle,  5.    [Od,  s.j 

O-dyl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  odyl;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  force  termed  od  or  odyl. 

O'-dyl-ism,  s.  [Eng.  odyl ;  -ism.]  The  doc- 
trine of  odic  or  odyiic  force. 


late.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire»  sir,  marine  •  go.  po^ 
or.  wore,  wolC  work,  whd,  eon  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    «e,  ca  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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id  ^-ner-US.  ^^.  (Gr.  Uvt^ijpo^  {vdun^rus)  = 
paitiful ;  oivyr)  (odtini)  =  pain,  tu  reference  to 
llie  sting.) 

A'ntom. ;  A  genus  of  hymenoplernus  insfcts, 
family  Ixspidn',  odyiicrm  jxirietum  ih  the 
W,ill-wa8p,  a  solitary  species  wtiich  excavates 
iU  burrows  three  or  fonr  inches  deep  in  walU 
and  chiy  banks.  The  nest  is  stored  with 
calerpillars  or  the  larvte  of  beetles  slightly 
■tiin^,  so  as  to  paralyze  them.  In  the  nndst 
of  these  the  female  deposits  her  egg  ami  tht'ii 
closes  up  the  nest.  The  larva,  uu  being 
hutched,  feeds  on  the  caterpillars  or  larva;, 

^d'  jrs-se^.  «.  [Gr.  'QSv<T<rfia  (Odiisseia), 
liuin  'tlSvaaev^  (Odussetis),  the  Greek  form 
of  Ulysses;  Fr.  Odi/.^see ;  Ital.  Odissea;  Sp. 
Odisea.]  A  celebrati-d  epic  poem  attributed 
to  Homer,  and  descriptive  of  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  in  his  return  home  from  the  siege 
of  Troy. 

<B,  oy,  s.   [Gael.  o>jha.]   A  grandchild.  (Scotch.) 

"  Tblok  whllrit.  tii>'  eon,  or  else  St«eiile.  my  a,  wa« 
f\tAd."—Scotl :  Anliquarji,  ch.  li. 

Ce   :od'-6-ma,    s.      [Fem.    of  Gr.  ot«o5ofios 

i^-'ikodomos)  =.  a  house  builder  :  oUos  (oikos)  = 
a  house,  and  ie/iu  {demo)  —  to  build.] 

Enlom.  :  A  genus  of  Formicidae.  (Ecodotna 
cephalotes,  the  Leaf-cairying  or  ISauba  ant  uf 
Lrazit,  cuts  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  shilling 
out  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  stores  them 
av.ay  in  its  nest;  it  also  visits  houses  in  quest 
ul  provisions. 

OB-  6l'-6-e9*^-  \Ger.  aecologie :  Gt.  oUo^  (oikos) 
—  a  dwelling,  and  Adyoq  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
Biol. :  The  knowledge  of  the  sum  of  the 
relations  of  organisms  to  the  surroundiug 
out*;r  world,  to  organic  aud  inorganic  condi- 
tions of  existence  ;  the  economy  of  Kature, 
the  correlations  between  all  organisms  living 
togetiier  in  one  and  the  same  locality,  their 
adaptations  to  their  surroundings,  their  modi- 
tication  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  espe- 
cially the  (Circumstances  of  parasitism.  &c 
(Uueckel:  Hint.  Creation  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  354.) 

ce-c6-ndm'-ic-al,  oe-o6n'-6-my,  &c.  [See 
Klunomical,  Kuunumv,  liic] 

ce-coph'-dr-a,  s.  [Gr.  oIko^  (oikos)  —  a  house, 
and  vo/305  (pharos)  ~  bearing,  carrying.] 

EnU/m.:  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Qicuphnriihe  (q.v.). 

Ce-CO-phdr'-i~dS8.  «.  ;-/.  [Mod.  Lat.  orco- 
2iho>Xa) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suti".  -idiE.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina. 
The  lower  palju  are  recurved  and  pointed ; 
the  anterior  wmgs  are  elongate,  the  posterior 
lanceolate  or  elongate,  not  indented.  Larva 
\\  ith  sixt^ien  legs.  Known  British  species, 
liiirty-two. 

oe  en  men'-ical,  a.    [Ecumbmcal.] 

•  C3'-0&B»  ».     [Gr.  oTjtot  (oikos)  =  a  house.] 

Arch.:  In  ancient  architecture,  aj>artnients 
liear  or  connected  with  the  diiiing-rouin, 

CB  de-ma,  s.  [Gr.  olirffia  (oidema),  from  oijew 
(  iticoj  — *to  swell.] 

1,  Bot.  :  A  swelling;  used  specif,  of  the 
luml<l  glands  found  on  the  woody  tissue  of 
Conifers. 

2.  PathoL :  Local,  as  distinguished  from 
general  dropsy. 

CB  de  ma  tous^  oe-de'-ma-tose.  oe-de- 

mat'-Xc',  ti.  [iJr.  o..-,)iMa  \'>i>i,.„iit),  gcliil.. 
oibTtixaroi  (oidematos)  —  a  tunuiur.]  I'crtaiiiinK 
or  relating  tu  cedeina ;  contuining  a  serous 
liumour. 

"  <f:ilrmntoui  Bwi<lllii|;«  mono  hi  tier  lt(;n,  mjU  bIio 
IftlitEUlaticd  And  dioU."—  iVi»oman  .   .Surffrrff. 

CO-dem'-or-a,  ».     [Or.  oTfio?  (r>if/r>«)  =  a  swell- 
ing, a  tumour,  and  /iT)p<«  (mirmt)  —  the  thigh.] 
EtUom.  :   A    genus   of    llt-cUes,    sub-lribc 
Bteiiflytra.     Qide}nera carulta  is  veiycoimnun 
in  Britain. 

0»  dionSmi'-nce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  miic- 
mm(iM);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ndj.  suff.  -ino!.] 

Ornith.  :  Thick-km  is  ;  n  sub-famUv  of 
Clmradriidfp.  The  l>a-sal  portion  of  the  bill  is 
depressed  and  weak,  tbe  apical  strung  and 
swollen.  The  nostrils  are  in  n  deep  longitu- 
dinal groove  on  eneh  side  of  the  bill.  The 
legs  long  ;  the  lihid  Uw  small  and  raised  frtnii 
the  ground.  Knuml  in  tho  wanner  jwirts  of 
Die  Eastern  Hemisphere. 


oe-dic-neT-miis,  $.  [G-  ol&ov  (oidos)  =  a 
swelling,  a  lunnmr,  and  Kyrjfii^  (A:n«nm-)  =  a 
greave,  a  leggitig.] 

Ornith.  :  Thick-knee  ;  a  genus  of  Charadri- 
idie.  They  have  a  strung  bill  with  large 
membranaceous  nostrils,  not  placed  in  a 
groove  ;  the  feet  are  three-toed,  the  tail  longer 
than  tho  wings,  rouiuled  and  gniduatt  d. 
(EdiCMinus  crgi'itaiis.  the  Tliick-kiue,  Stone 
Curlew,  or  Norfolk  Plover,  is  a  summer  visi- 
tant to  Britain.  They  frequent  sands  and 
downs,  and  run  very  quickly. 

oe-dip'~6-da,  s.  [Gr.  oTios  (oidos)=:  a  swell- 
ing, a  tuniiiur,  and  novi;  (pousX  genit.  woSos 
(podos)=^&  foot.] 

Entvvi.:  A  genus  of  Acridiidse.  (Edipoda 
migraturia  is  tlie  Migratory  Locust.  [Locist,] 
(E.  cinerescens  is  a  nearly  allied  species  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe. 

oe-do-go-ni-e'-se,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  ado- 
guni(um) :  Lat.  lem.  pi.  at^lj.  sutf.  -ecE.] 

Bot.  :  A  doubtful  sub-order  of  green-spored 
Algjp,  order  Conjugata:. 

OB-do-gO'-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  o'fio?  (oidos)  =  a 
swelling,  and  ywi'ia  (goHia)  =an  angle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Oidngonieie.  They  i)roduce  fruit  by  the  divi- 
sion of  cells.     Many  species  exist. 

ce-goph'-o-ny,  s.  [Gr.  atf  (aix).  genit.  aiyd? 
(aigos)  =  a  goat,  and  ^wrij  (phone)  =:^  a  sound.] 
Pathol. :  A  j>eeuliar  tremulous  noise,  like 
tbe  bleating  of  a  goat,  accompauing  broncho- 
phony iu  cases  of  pleu- 
risy. 

oe-gy-rite,  «.    (.£gir- 

ITE.] 

oe -il,  s.    [Fr.  =  an  eye.) 
(^vii  compound.) 

cell  -  de  -  boeuf;  s. 

[Lit.  =  an  ox-eye. J 

Arch. :  A  name  given 
to  a  round  or  oval  njien- 
ing  iu  the  frieze  or  roofs 
of  large  buiblinga  fbr 
the  purpose  of  admitting  light  to  the  interior. 

'oe'-il'lade.  •  o-eil'-idd  (1  as  y),  s.  [Fr. 
ceiltadu,  from  ml  ~  an  eye.]  A  glance,  an 
ogle,  a  wink. 

"Sill-  ^Hve  oelltad* Kod  must  Biienkius  looks 

le  EdiniiiiU."  ^hakejp.:  Ivur,  Iv.  6^ 


(EIL-DE-BCEUF. 


Tom 

oell'-let  (oel  as  ^),  n. 


[Fr.]       [OiLLET.] 


oel-la  -chor-ite  (ce  as  c),  s.  [Named  after 
J.  O'^Ilaiber,  who  described  it ;  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  A  niineml  occurring  in  micaceous 
lamella.',  associated  with  a  variety  of  chlorite, 
at  Kenimat,  in  the  Pfitschthal,  Tyrol.  Sp.  gr. 
•J'S.S4  to  2*994  ;  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  grayish- 
white  ;  the  optic-axial  angle  being  the  sau'ie  as 
in  muscovite.  It  is  regarded  as  a  Irarium- 
hoI<ling  mica. 

•  ocl'-lct.  *.  [A  (limin.  from  Fr.  ceil  =an  eye.] 
An  eye,  bud,  or  shoot  of  a  i»laut. 

oe-n^n'-thate»  s.     [Eng.  a'nayit}i(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chvm. :  A  salt  of  lenaiithic  acid. 

oe-niin'-the,  s.  (Ijat.,  from  Gr.  olvavOr} 
(:inaHth')^(l)  the  lirst  shoot  of  the  vine; 
(*2)  its  rtower  ;  (;{)  (Eiuinthc  p\mpintlloidc&) : 
oii'os  (oinos)  =  wino,  and  avBo^  (anthoa)  =  a 
flower,  from  the  sweet  scent.] 

Bot.  :  Water  Dropwort ;  a  genus  of  Umbol- 
lifera;,  family  tjcselinidie.  Tho  umbels  are 
compounil;  the  bracts  or  bracteoles  many; 
the  petals  notched,  their  lips  long  and  in- 
llexed  ;  the  fruit  subtcrete,  with  a  broad  com- 
missurc,  live  blunt  convex  ribs,  and  single 
vitt;e  in  the  interstices.  Flowers  of  the  cir- 
cumference on  long  stalks  and  sterile ;  those 
of  the  centre  sessile,  or  nearly  so.  and  fertile. 
Found  in  the  F^stern  Hemisphere.  Known 
si»erifs  about  twenty;  sixan^  British,  lEnnnthe 
Jistulata,  <E.  pimiiinettoitles,  IK.  J.nrhfiutlH,  Ui, 
»fi/i'i/(t/(rt,  (E.  croc'ita,  and  CK.  I'heUaiulrium. 
Of  these,  (A*,  crocata,  the  Hi-mlock  Water 
Dropwort,  a  plant  three  to  live  feet  high,  has 
the  root  of  birge,  fusiform,  sessile  kn<ibs,  and 
broad  leallets.  It  is  a  rank  poison,  and  is 
sometimes  gathered  l»y  mistake  for  celery,  or 
the  root  for  iiarsnlits.  It  is  the  HJtnie  with  (K. 
J'hrllniiilrium.  <K.  fiatulnsa,  l\w  Connnon 
Water  Dropwort,  is  comnmn  in  l-'ngluntl  and 
Ireland,  but  Is  not  foniul  In   Scot  land.      The 


tubers  of  (i,*.  yimpiiulloities,  the  Callun^ 
fruited  Water  Dropwort,  are  wliolesonie. 

oe  niin'-thio,a.  [I^t.(Ki(an//i(e)<q-v.);sutf.-io.) 

L  i^^t. :  Belonging  to  the  genus  CKnantbe. 

2.  them. :  Possessing  a  vinous  odour, 

oenanthlo  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C]4Hi4(>j  (!).  OBnantliylnus  acid. 
A  colourless,  tasteless,  inodorous  oil,  otv 
tained  by  treating  oenanthic  ether  with  an 
alkali,  and  decomposing  the  product  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Insoluble  in  wat4;r.  but  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  alkalis  and  th« 
alkaline  carbonates.  It  requires  furJier  lu- 
vestigation,  some  chemists  as.serting  that  it  ia 
merely  a  mixture  of  capric  aud  capryltc  acida. 

oenantlilc-«ther,  s. 

Chcm.:  CigHjyOs  (?).  The  name  given  by 
Liebigand  Pelouze  to  an  ethereal  liquid  which 
exists  in  all  wines,  and  is  the  source  of  their 
I^eculiar  odour.  It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid, 
jiossessing  a  strong  vinous  odour  and  a  dis- 
agreeable taste.  Soluble  In  alcohol  and  ether, 
insoluble  in  water,  aud  having  a  vapour  den* 
sity  of  y8. 

0e-n«in-th6'-io,  a.     [Eng.  cenanthdfl) ;  o  con* 

met.,  aud  suit,  -ic.]    [(E.vanthyuc.J 

oe-nan'-thol,  s.     [Eng.  ananth(yl),  and  (o^- 

Coli)ul.] 

Chvm. :  C7H14O  =  C7Hi30-H.  (Enanthyl 
hydride.  (Enaulhylic  aldehyde.  A  trana- 
pareiit  colourless  oil,  isomeric  with  butyrono, 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  castor-oil. 
It  lias  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour  and  a 
swL-et  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether,  and  boils  at  152  . 
Its  sp.  gr.  =  U-S27. 

oe-n^'-thone,  a.    [Eng.  (enanth(yl);  -on«.] 
[I-Knanthvlone.] 

Oe-nan'-thjrl,  «.     [Eng.  ocnanth(e);  -yl.] 

Chem. :  C.-Hi^O.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  oenauthylic  acid  aud  its  derivatives.  The 
same  name  is  sometimes,  but  inappropriately, 
given  to  hei.iyl  ((^liir,).    (Watts.) 

oenanthyl  acetone,  $.  [CEnantbyloks.] 
oenanthyl-ohloride,  s. 

Chem. ;  C7Hi;iOCl.  A  stioiig-smelling  liquid 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  oenaulhylic 
acid  and  phosphorus  j)eiitachloride.  It  ia 
decomposed  by  water  into  oeuauthylic  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

oenanthyl  hydride,  «.    [GBnamthol.] 

oenanthyl -a-mide,  «.     [Eng.  oenanthyl^ 
aud  amide.] 

dtem. :  C7H15NO  =  N'H^-CyHiaO.  A  crys- 
talline body  ]troduced  iry  the  action  ol 
ammonia  on  cenanthylio  anhydride.  It  forms 
minute  scales  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

oen-&n -thj^l-ate, s.  [Eng.ci!»a«//iy/(.'c);  -at«J\ 
CheJii. :  A  salt  of  a'nanthylic  acid, 

oe-nan'-thyl-ene,  s.    [Eng.  cenanthyl ;  -enej 
[Ui::rrt;Mi.j 

oe-nan  thyl'-ic,  a.      [Eng.  cenanthyl;   •ie.) 
Lontamuig  o^^nunMiyl, 

oenanthyllc-add.  s. 

Chem.:  C-iluO-i  =  ^'{{^^^  \  O.     A  tmna- 

parcnt,  colourless  oil,  obtained  by  distilling 
carefully  a  mixture  of  castor-oil  and  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  washing  the  product  with 
water.  IMias  theodour  of  oodtlsh,  a  pungent, 
exciting  taste,  ami  is  soluble  in  nitric  and,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  Hs  sp.  gr.  is  0'\>lt>7  at 
24',  ami  it  boils  iit  212*.  The  ammi>nium  and 
potassium  salts  ai^e  very  soluble  in  wairr. 
The  bjirium  salt,  Ci4llnallji"(.>4  forms  white, 
laneetsbaped  tablets,  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  in  hot  ale<>bol,  but  iniMluble  in  ether. 
The  silver  salt,  LVllKiAgO.*.  is  (ditainod  as  a 
white  |>rcclpitate  on  adding  silver  nitrate  to 
a  solution  of  ammonium  ti.-mmlhyhite.  It  is 
insotublf  In  watr-r,  and  turiiB  brown  on  ex- 
posuie  to  the  liglit. 

oananthylloaloohol.  «.    [HKiTYb- 

Al.«  ollol.l 

comuithyllc  nldohydo,*.  [(Enaktuol.) 
oonanthyllo  anhydi-ido,  «. 

Chnn.  :  CuH-.^O;,  =  f^H'-lU  [o.  A  colour- 
less fill,  produced  by  tho  action  of  pliosplionif 


b6)l,  hS^  :  p^t,  j6^l ;  oat,  9CII,  chorus,  9hln«  bench  ;  go,  Rem  ;  thin,  fhls  :  sin,  a^  :  expect,  ^enophon,  o:^Bt.    ph  =  C 

-oian,    tlan=  shan.     tlon.    alon  =  shtin  ;  -(Ion,    ^lon     zhiin.     oloua.    tlous,  -slous -^  shus.     bio.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  dpL 
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peutachloride  on  potassium  oenanthylate. 
When  lieated  it  emits  un  aromatic  odour, 
and  wlien  kept  in  bailly-closed  bottles  it 
smells  rancid.     Its  sp.  gr.  =  0'91  at  14° 

cenanthylic-ether.  s. 

Chem.  {PL):  Two  ethers  of  the  series  are 
known  :  ceiianthylate  of  ethyl,  C7Hi3(CoH5)02, 
obtained  by  pa.ssing  hydrochloric-acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cenanthol  ;  and 
oenanthylate  of  phenyl,  C7Hi3(CtiH5)02,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cenanthyl 
on  phenylic  alcohol.  Both  are  colourless  oils, 
lighter  than  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  solidifying  iu  fi  eezing  mixtures. 

Ce-nan'-thyl-6]ie»  «.  [Eng.  ceTianthyl,  and 
{acft)one.] 

Chein.:  Ci3H260=C7Hi30-C6Hi3.  (Enantbyl 
acetone.  A  crystalline  substance  produced 
by  the  dry  distillaliun  of  calcium  oenanthylate. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystal- 
lizes in  large,  coluurless  lamiuK,  melts  at  30°, 
and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'82o. 

ce-nSa'-thyl-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  <enatithyl;  -ous.] 
Containing  oenauthyl. 

oenantbylous  -  acid,    &     [CEnanthic- 

ACID.] 

oe*ii6-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  oJuas  (oinos)  =  wine, 
and  Kapnos  {karpos)  =  fruit ;  because  wine  is 
made  from  the  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  genns  of  Palmacese,  tribe  Arecese. 
The  fruit  of  iJinocarpns  lUtmha,  a  tineBnizilian 
palm,  about  eighty  feet  high,  contains  oil. 

oe-nok-rine,   s.     [Gr.  o'cos  (oinos)  =  wine, 

and  Kpt.vui  (krino)  ~  to  separate.] 

Chcm. :  The  name  of  a  test-paper  sold  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  fraudu- 
lent coloration  of  wines.  It  is  stated  that 
jo^ojjth  of  magenta  in  wine  is  sulficient  to 
give  the  paper  a  violet  sliade. 

XB'-nol,  s.    [Mesitylene.] 

ae'-nol'in,  s.    [Eng.  amol ;  -inJ] 

Chem. :  Cio^io.  The  colouring  matter  of 
red  wine,  obtained  by  precipitating  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  and  exhausting  tlie  dried  pre- 
cij'itate  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  a  nearly  black  powder 
when  dry,  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble 
in  water  containing  a  vegetable  acid,  and 
easily  soluble  iu  alcohol. 

se-nol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  oTvo?  (oinos)  =  wine ; 
suff.  -ology.]  The  science  of  wine  ;  that  branch 
of  science  which  deals  with  the  nature,  quali- 
ties, and  varieties  of  wines. 

•oe'-nd-niaii-9y,  s.  [Gr.  otwjs  {oinos)  — 
wine,  and  /uiocTtta  (7?i«!ite(o)=  prophecy,  di- 
vinatiou.]  A  form  of  divination  amongst  the 
Greeks,  from  the  culour,  sound,  &c,  of  wine 
when  poured  out  in  libations. 

ce-no-ma'-m-a,  s.    [Gr.  oTvos  (oinos)  =  wine, 

and  (Ltai'ta  (niaaia)  =.  madness.] 

1.  An  insatiable  desire  for  wine  or  other  in- 
toxicating liquors;  dipsomania. 

2.  The  same  as  Delirium  tremens  (q.v.). 

*  oe'-no-mel,  s.  [Gr.  oTi/os  (oinos)  =  wine, 
and  M«Ai  ^)/ie?i)  =  ^oney.]  Wine  mixed  with 
honey  ;  mead. 

"Those  memories,  to  my  thlDking, 
Uftke  A  better  cenottttl." 

E.  B,  Urowning  :  Wine  of  CypTttt. 

TO-nom'-e-tcr,  s.  [Gr.  o'vos  (oi7ios)  =  wine, 
and  /x^rpof  (inetron)  =  a  measure.]  A  form  of 
hydrometer  adajited  to  determine  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  wines. 

*  C©-n6ph'-i-list,  ■<!.  [Gr.  otvos  (oinos)  =  wine, 
and  <^iAe'aj  (phileo)  =  to  love.)  A  lover  of 
wine. 

oe-noth'-er-a,  s.  [Lat.  cenothem  and  tenotkeris 
=  3,  fabulous'  herb  said  to  render  wild  beasts 
gentle  ;  Gr.  olvoOijpa^  (ouwthcras),  o'ivoOT)pi<; 
(oinotheri^)  =  B.  kind  of  willuw-berb  (?),  the 
root  of  wliich  smells  like  wine.] 

Bot. :  Evening  Primrose  ;  a  genus  of  Ona- 
gjacefe,  tribe  Epiiobeai.  The  calyx  limb  is 
deeply  four-cleft,  the  petals  four,  the  stamens 
eight,  the  capsule  four-valved,  the  seeds 
many,  naked.  Known  species  about  100, 
all  American,  (Enothera  biennis  is  the  Com- 
mon Evening  Primrose.  [Eveninq-primrose.] 

t»-nyl,  s.    [Me:sitvl.] 

o'er,    U'lv.   &  prep.     [See  def.]    A  contracted 


form  of  over  (q.v.),  frequently  used  iu  poetry 
and  composition. 

*  o'er-raught.  pa.  par.    Over-reached. 

*  o'er-Strawed,  2>a.  par.     Over-strewn. 

o'er'-lay,  s.  [Pref.  o'er,  and  Eng.  lay,  v. 
(q.v.).]  An  upper  garment,  a  cloak,  an  over- 
all.   (Scotch.) 

oer'-sted'ite,  s.  [Named  after  Oersted  ;  suff. 
'ite(Mia.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Zircon  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  reddish-brown  crjstals,  frequently  disposed 
on  crystals  of  augite.  Hardness,  5"5  ;  sp.  gr.  ■ 
3*629 ;  lustre,  adamantine ;  colour,  reddish- 
brown.     Found  at  Arendal,  Norway. 

oe-so-phag'-e-al,  oe-so-phag'-e-an,  a. 

[Eng.  a-^ophatf(us)' ;  -eal,  -ean.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  oesophagus  (q.v.).  Tliere  art_- 
cesophageal  arteries,  glands,  and  nerves,  and 
an  (£sopluigeal  plexus. 

Oe-SOph'-a-gL^m,  s.    [Lat.  cesopJiag(us) ;  Eng. 

sulf.  -ism;  Fr.  (fsophagis7)ie.] 

Pathol.  :  The  erroneous  feeling  that  one  has 
swallowed  a  pin  or  a  fish-bone.  It  is  a 
nervous  affection,  and  has  sometimes  been 
cured  by  a  dose  ofopiumatbed-time.  (Tanner: 
Pract.  of  Medicine,  ii.  97.) 

oe-s6ph-a-g6t'-6-my,  s.  [Gr.  oiao^ayos  (oi- 
sophagos)  =  the  oesophagus,  and  to/jltj  (tomi) 
=  a  cutting  ;  refivta  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 

Surg. :  An  operation  recommended  by  Lis- 
franc  for  opening  the  oesophagus  for  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies  too  large  to  be  other- 
wise extracted. 

ce-Soph'-a-griis,  s.  [Gr.  ol(ro<i)a.yo%  (oisoph- 
agos),  from  otcrw  (oisd).  fut.  of  c^e'pw  (j'ftcro)  = 
to  bear,  and  <i>ayilv  (phanein)  =  to  eat.] 

Anat.  :  A  slightly  flexed  canal,  between  the 
pharynx  and  the  stumach,  inclining  to  the 
left  in  the  neck,  the  right  in  the  upper  thorax, 
and  the  left  agai  n  tlirough  the  posterior 
mediastinum.  It  is  narrow  and  flat  in  the 
neck,  and  rounded  in  the  lower  and  longest 
part.  It  passes  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
terminates  nearly  opposite  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra  in  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
The  passage  of  tlie  food  is  caused  by  muscular 
contraction  througli  the  action  of  the  par- 
vagum  nerve.    [Gullet.] 

O.  F.  An  abbreviation  for  the  oxidizing  flame 
of  the  blow-pipe. 

ces'-tri-dae,  s.  pL  [Lat.  <EStr(vs);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idcE.] 

Entom.  :  Bot  -  flies  ;  a  dipterous  family 
founded  by  Leach,  who  included  in  it  the 
genera  Oistrus,  Cej-halemyia,  and  Gastero- 
philus.  The  family  is  co-extensive  with  the 
Linnaean  genus  (Estrus. 

oes'-tru-al,  a.  (Gr.  ota-rpos  (oistroi)  =  a  vehe- 
ment desire.] 

Physiol.:  An  epithet  applied  to  the  period 
of  sexual  desire  in  animals. 

oes-tru-a'-tion,  s.    [CEstrual.] 

Physiol. :  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
cestrual,  or  of  having  sexual  desire. 

oes'-triis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oXa-rpo^  (oistros). 
Entom. :  Bot-fly,  a  genus  founded  by  Lin- 
naeus, and  modified  by  Leach  and  others. 
Several  species  are  kno^vn,  each  parasitic  on 
some  particular  herbivorous  mammal.  Three 
are  British :  (Estrus  (Gasteropkilus)  equi,  (E. 
hovis,  and  (E.  oris,  which  attack  the  horse, 
ox,  and  sheep,  respectively.  Tiie  hide  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  no  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  these  insects,  and  they  have  been  found 
in  man.     [Bot-fly.  J 

of  (f  as  v),  prep.  [A.S.  of;  cogn.  with  Dut., 
Icel.,Sw.,  Dan.  ifcGnth.a/;Ger.  a&;  O.H.Ger. 
aba;  Lat,  ah;  Gr.  ajr6(a;w);  Sansc.  a;ia=away. 
Off  is  merely  another  sjtelling  of  o/.]  [Off.] 
A  preposition  expressing  such  relations  as 
out  of,  from,  away,  proceeding  from,  forming 
part  of,  as  from  a  cause,  agent,  author,  source, 
material,  means,  &c. 
1.  Expressing  the  relation  of  source,  origin. 


2.  Expressing  partition  or  reference  to  a 
whole  or  aggregate  ;  out  of ;  from  amongst. 

"Certain  of  his  frieuds." 

S?uilesp.  :    i'liius  *  AdonU,  688. 


3.  Kxjiressing  possessiun  or  ownership  ;  be- 
longing to  :  as,  the  palace  of  the  king. 

4.  Expressing  attributes,  qualities,  or  con- 
ditions :  as,  a  man  of  sense,  false  of  heart, 
quick  of  apprehension,  &c. 

5.  Expressing  partition  and  privation :  as, 
deprived  o/  fortune. 

6.  M'ith  a  superlative  :  amongst,  out  ot 

"  York  is  moat  UDiDeet  of  any  man." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henri/  IV.,  1  %. 

7.  Expressing  the  relation  of  the  object  to 
a  verbal  notion. 

"  "Tib  not  iu  hate  of  you." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Qenttemen  qf  Verona,  ill.  L 

8.  Expressing  reference  to  a  thing;  con* 
cerning,  about,  relating  to, 

"To  bear  ttiee  speak  of  Naples." 

Shakeap. :  Temput,  i.  X 

9.  Expressing  extraction  or  origin. 

"  "Of  whence  are  youT"     '  Not  of  this  country.'" 

Sluikesp. :  Mtaturefvr  Measurt.  iii.  % 

10.  From. 

"  You  took  briltes  of  France." 

Shuk^rsp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ilL  L 

11.  Expressing  the  matter,  material,  or  con* 
stituents  of  anything. 

"  A  ladder  quitintly  made  o/ cords." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gent/emcn  of  Verona,  iil  L 

12.  Expressing  the  contents  or  material 
filling  anything. 

"A  deep  gbus  of  rbenish  wineL" — Shaketp.:  Jf«P> 

chant  of  fenicn,  I.  2. 

13.  Expressing  motive,  reason,  or  ground. 

"  I  must,  o/ force."       .^haketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  il.  a 

14.  Expressing  faculties  or  power  granted. 

"  If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability 
which  God  givetb."— 1  Peter  iv.  11. 

15.  Expressing  reference  to  an  agent  or 
person  by  whom,  or  a  thing  by  which,  any- 
thing is  done. 

"When  thon  art  bidden  o/ any  man  to  a  wedding, 
tit  not  down  in  the  higliest  rooiu."— £u;te  xiv,  S. 

16.  Expressing  aj-position,  identity,  or 
equivalence  ;  used  with  a  name  or  appellation  : 
as,  the  City  of  London,  the  Empire  0/ Russia, 
&c. 

*  17.  Expressing  passage  or  change  from 
one  state  to  another. 

"0  miserable  o/happy  1  is  tliis  the  end 
01  tbisnew  glorious  world." 

Mitton:  P.  L.,x.  720. 

18.  Exi^ressing  reference  to  time  or  dis- 
tance :  as,  within  a  mile  0/ the  town,  within 
an  hour  of  his  arrival. 

19.  During,  in  the  course  of. 

"  My  custom  always  qf  tbi*  afternoon." 

Sh'ikeap. :  Hamlet.  1.  & 

20.  In,  on ;  with  indefinite  expressions  of 
time  :  as,  o/late,  o/old. 

*21.  Upon,  on. 

"  God's  blessing  0/ your  good  heart." 

Hhakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  IL  «. 
*22.  With. 

23.  To,  aniongst :  as,  He  was  admitted  (^ 
the  council. 

•  24.  In  consequence  of ;  in  virtue  of; 
through. 

"What  sliall  become  oTthisf 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  Ab^iut  A'othing,  It.  L 

25.  Used  in  adjurations. 

"0/cbaiity.  what  kin  are  you  to  me?" 

Shaketp. :  Tteelfth  A'iffht,  ▼. 

5f  Of  was  formerly  frequently  used  with 
verbs  in  phrases  where  it  is  now  dropped,  as 
pray  of,  beseech  of,  desire  of. 

"Ihnmblydo  desire  your  grace  q/ pardon." 

Shakesp.  :  A/erchunt  ((f  f'enice.  Iv.  L 

%  Of  one's  SfJf:  By  one's  self;  without  aid  or 
interference  from  others  ;  alone. 

"  They  [the  gates]  will  open  <>f  themselves." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  L  ^ 

of -bit-en,  s,     [Eng.  0/,  and  hUten.] 
Bot. ;  Smhiosa  succisa. 

*  of -come,  s.  [Eng.  of,  and  come.]  Prodoce, 
product,  income. 

OfC  *  of,  adv.,a.,prep.y  interj.,  &  s.  [Another 
spelling  of  0/ (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adverb : 

Expressing  separation,  di^unction,  discus- 
sion, division,  or  partition. 

1.  Away  fi"om  ;  denoting  separation  or  dis- 
tance. 

"Sli  miles  o/from  Ampthill,' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i».  L 

2.  To  a  distance  ;  away. 

"  I'll  go  farther  off."  Shaketp. :  Tempest.  ilL  2. 

3.  From,  away ;  with  verbs  denoting  re- 
moval or  separation  ;  as,  to  cut  off,  to  tear  off, 
to  put  off,  tfcc.    (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  3.) 


f&te,  fSlt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore.  wQlt;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    £e.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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4.  From,  away  ;  with  verbs  denoting  dc- 
jMirture,  abatement,  or  cessation  :  as,  a  pain 
goes  of. 

0.  From,  away  ;  with  verba  denoting  diiei.-- 
tion  :  as,  to  look  off. 

6.  Added  to  verl«i  to  deuoto  ease,  rapidity, 
rcadini'sa,  or  cumpluteuess. 

"TbUdutllle<l  li(|uur  drink  thou  off." 

Shakrip.  :  liomeo  4  Juliet,  It.  L 

7.  Denoting  inteiTujitioii,  so  as  not  to  take 
place  :  ns,  the  match  is  off. 

•8.  Against;  on  the  opposite  or  adverse  side. 

If  OffaA  an  adverb  is  largely  used  with  verbs 
In  sp'-cial  senses,  which  will  be  found  under 
til..-  sfvcral  verbs  :  as.  to  come  off,  to  go  off, 
to  J'(^^,>  (i/T.  to  take  off,  &c. 

B.  A$  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Ixntguage: 

1.  Most  distant,  farthest;  as  applied  to 
horses  the  right  side,  as  distinguished  from 
the  left  or  near  side. 

2.  Proceeding  from  another :  as,  an  off 
tlioroughfare  or  street. 

3.  Free  from  occupation,  business,  work,  or 
duty  :  as,  iin  o/day,  off  tune. 

n.  Cricket:  Applied  to  that  part  of  the  fi.ld 
■which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  wicket- 
keeper.    (Opposed  to  on.) 

Ci  As  preposition: 

1.  Away  from  ;  distant  from. 

"Fernte,  ftl"mt  two  miles  off  thla  town,  thoiiph 
ZDORt  <if  the  iiiixJt-nt  writers  liAve  Oxed  It  tu  Fn\&c^Lti." 
—Additon  :  On  lotly. 

2.  To  seaward  of :  as,  the  ship  was  off  the 
port. 

3.  Away  from.  (With  verbs  denoting  separ- 
ation, removal,  or  departure.) 

"  Come  off  the  breach." 

:>tutkeii>.  :  3  Henry  /''..  U.  4. 

it.  Not  on  ;  away  from  ;  from. 
"  I  WM  iiovpr  qff  my  lego,  nor  kept  my  chamber  a 
day  "—Tmnjilt. 

5.  Leading  from  :  as,  a  street  o^Cheapside. 
IT  Frequently  used    in    combination    with 

from. 

"Take  this /rom  ((/f  the  h«ul." 
Shakitp.  :  MiiUummtrr  Aiohe'a  /irtam.  Iv,  L 

0,  As  interj, :  Away,  begone ;  a  command 
tn  depart,  and  expressive  of  contempt,  di.s- 
gMst,  or  abhorrence. 

E,  As  siibstantiifc : 

Cricket :  The  otf  side  ;  the  part  of  the  field 
to  the  wicket-keeper's  right  hand. 

%  (1)  Off  one's  head  :  Distracted  ;  not  in  one's 

(2)  Off-side : 

Football:  The  position  of  being  out  of  play 
— speaking  generally,  through  being  in  front 
of  the  football. 

"  Rvery  player  U  on  tide,  but  is  put  off  ride  if  be 
•Dtetn   n  KrtiiiiiUL{{«    from    hie    oppoiionta  side,   or. 


beluK  111  a  itgrliiimaAe,  k^Im  hi   fruiit  of   tliu   bnll,  or 

—        "      '    "   '    (  be        '  '   '     '   *       •     <       -  '     1    ^-  - 

l>etwe(.'ii_  hh'iiFiflf   mid   bU  own  goaltiiie).     A   player 


vliou  the  ball   liaa  been  kkked,  titiicbcd,  uv  is  Uiij^c 
run  with   by  any  of  hlx  own  Jtlde  )>eblud  blm   ii.f. 


mu  &ve  ynrdn  with,  or  kicked  by,  or  hm  touched  the 
drea«  or  iwinuu  '-f  any  plnyer  of  tlie  oppoiiiti.-  mi}v. 
or  wh«n  oni-  of  IiIn  own  aiile  iia*  run  in  front  of  hliii 
•itbor  wlUi  the  bull,  or  bnvluK  kicked  it  wheu  bohlnd 
blni.'—^u'i  q/(A<!  liiij/bif  Vnion. 

(•A)  IVfll  (or  badly)  off:   In  good  (or  bad) 
<!lrcunist«nces. 

•  off-cap»  v.i.     To  take  off  the  cap  or  hat 

In  salute. 

"  Three  ^ruat  otiet  off-caiiiirU  to  him." 

HhtJceip. :  OlhelUi,  \.  1. 

off-ohanco,  «.    A  de^ee  of  slight  prob- 
ability. 

off-coloiir»  s.  &  f. 

A*  AssMbyt.:  All  infirior  or  dofcctivo  colour. 
(tJsf.l  in  iffL-reiice  tu  jirecious  atxmes.) 
B.  Asailj.:  Out  of  sorts.    (Slang.) 

off  come.  s.    An  excuse,  an  ai)ology  ;  an 
e»c;ip«^  by  subterfngc. 

"  A  Kude  tiff-cam«  imideiitlyand  creditably  handlml." 
—»c(4t     BritU  of  Lamm«rriMor,  ch.  xxvt 

OffHM>m,it.    Inferior  or  waste  com  thrown 
out  during  dn'snin^. 


off-out,  *.  A  pluc«  cut  off;  spec,  that  part 
of  II  piintt'd  sheet  which  in  some  im-tbods  of 
imposition  is  cut  off  l«foro  folding,  and  then 
placed   witidn  the   other    previously   folded 

portion. 

off  day*  '•  A  day  on  wbicli  the  usual 
businrss  ur  nccupaUnn  is  discontinued. 


off  drive,  v.t. 

t'ri.-Ul :  To  drive  or  hit  to  the  off. 

••uf.driHny  both  bowler*  for  toMi"— DaUff  TtU- 
ffrafh,  July  I.  1bb5. 

off  drive,  s. 

Cricket :  A  hit  or  drive  to  the  off. 
off-going,  s.    Going  away  ;  departing. 

Off-going  crops : 

Lair  :  Crops  sown  during  the  last  year  of  a 
tenancy,  but  not  ripe  till  after  its  expiry. 
Law  or  cnst'mi  enables  the  tenant  to  take  tliese 
away.     Called  also  Away-going  crops. 

off-hand,  adv.  &  a. 

A.  As  adv.  :  Readily,  without  hesitation, 
easily  ;  in  a  free  and  easy  manner. 

5,  As  adjective: 

1.  Done  without  hesitation  or  study;  free 
and  easy. 

2.  Acting  ill  a  free  and  easy  manner. 
off-reckoning,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  propoition  of  the  full  pay  of  troops 
retained  from  thcni  in  special  cases,  until  the 
time  of  final  settlement,  to  meet  various  ex- 
pected charges. 

*  off-season,  s.  That  season  or  period  of 
the  year  when  jit-ople  of  fashion  go  out  of  town. 

Offside,  s.  The  farthest  side  off;  the 
riglitliainl  side  in  driving. 

off-street,  5.  A  small  street  leading  out 
of  a  main  thoroughfare  ;  a  bye-street. 

off-time,  5.  The  time  during  which  one's 
regular  business  or  occupation  is  discontinued; 
leisure  time. 

dfl^  v.i.     [Off,  adv.] 

^'aut.  :  To  steer  from  the  land  ;  to  move  off 
shore    (Used  only  in  the  present  participle.) 

of -fal,  s.  &  a.   lEng.  off.  a.nd/al(l) ;  Dut.  afval ; 
Iian".    iffald  ;   Ger.  afe/«/^  =  the  parts  allowed 
to  fall  oft",  as  not  being  worth  retaining.] 
A.  As  suhstajdive  : 

"  1.  Refuse,  waste ;  that  which  is  thrown 
away  as  worthless. 

"  Poor  lAxarus  lies  howllu;  at  his  sates  for  a  few 
cruinliH  :  he  only  Beeka  chii>pliit;ti,  offaU."— Burton  : 
Anulumi/  <if  Melancholy.  \it.  ill.,  $  1. 

2.  Waste  meat ;  those  j)arts  of  an  animal 
whu-h  are  rejecved  by  the  butcher  as  unlit 
for  use. 

*  3.  Carrion. 

"  I  abouUl  have  fattod  all  Uie  reKlou  kites 

With  this  slavuo  <iffat."      Hhaiicsp. :  Hamlet.  IL  2. 

4.  Rubbish,  trash ;  anything  of  no  use  or 
value. 

"  What  traab  ia  Rome, 
What  rubbUh,  and  what  offair 

Shakcfp. :  Julhu  Caiar,  L  8. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Refuse,  wtjithless. 

"  Gltviii  not  In  l>arren  b>>I1  these  -iffu]  ears, 
Sith  reap  thou  iiiuyat  whole  Imrvt-sU  ut  deli^'ht." 
Soiil/iieell  :  Leieri  Love  U  Loit. 

off '-cast,  s.     [Eng.  off,  and  cast.]    That  which 
is  cast  ftwny  or  rejected  ;  rubbish. 

"The  offennti  of  all  the  |irofeuioiu."— Savour.' JS. 
Mi-dlui,tt.  Ilk.  ill..  L')i  ti. 

df-fen9e',  6f-fense',  s.  [  Pr.  offense,  Trom  Lat. 
vfft'n.-iit ;   !Sp.   ojiivia ;    Ital.  &.    I'ort.  offensa.] 
tUFti:ND.] 
I.  Ordiiuiry  I/inguage: 

1.  The  act  or  stiiking;  a  striking  against; 
assault.  (Now  only  used  in  the  jihrase  arms 
(or  weupons)  of  offv-iice.) 

2.  The  act  of  oUending  ;  an  aftVont,  an  in- 
sult ;  anytliing  which  hurts  or  wounds  the 
feelings ;  an  outrage. 

"  Recoucil«ni«iit  aflur  deep  offvnev." 

Wordnwurth :  /■.■.*<.-Mr*io»i,  bk.  rl. 

3.  A  crime ;  an  act  of  wickedness ;  the 
tmnsgrossi'in  of  any  law,  human  or  divine  ;  a 

misdeed,  a  trespass. 

"  Tliclr  wU'kuduovM'x  and  «bomliiahle  (Ufcnvi  didlle 
rouiiintt'd  Fi^-iiinat  liif>  divine  mn\vMl{e."~UoHnthtd  : 
Hht.  Ewi ,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xwi. 

%  -Mtlirmgh  o>)solet<»  In  England,  the  BpcU- 
iufC  offen$e  is  frequent  in  America. 

1.  A  I'rencli  of  any  nilu  or  custom :  as,  an 
offence  a^inst  good  niRnners. 

*  6.  Uurt,  hurni,  Injury. 

"  Wurni  nor  wiall  do  no  q|r#nr«*' 
^Ktkt^Mit.  :  MidMummer  .sTjhft  Dr4am,  IL  fl. 

6.  Tlie  stat^^  of  being  offuuded  :  displeasure, 
aniiMyance,  angf>r,  wrath. 

"Iaiutiow(4)tarlii(^r<"irc  with  my  iilocf."— JUdtem  .■ 
Turljth  .Vljht.  Iv.  2. 

%  L'ncdt'Mprciallyin  tin-  phrase.  To ttike offence. 


IL  Law:  Gfiier.illy  any  crime  or  misde* 
meanour;  specif.,  a  crime  not  indictable  bat 
punishable  summarily. 

'  6f-fen9e',  v.t.    [Offence,  s.]    To  offend. 


*  of  -  f@n9e' -  ful,  a.  [Eng.  offence;  -fiU(l).] 
(iiving  or  lausing  offence  or  di8plo;i3ure; 
annoying,  criminal,  wrong. 

"  Your  moat  offtnc^xil  act." 

SluiKcip. :  Jleasure  for  Mtature.  IL  L 

"  6f-f@n9e'-lC8fl*  a.  [Eng.  offence;  -less.]  Free 
from  ullVncv  ;  inoffensive  ;  harmless ;  innocent, 
unutfiindiug. 

■■  A«  one  vfho  would  l)*«t  hU  q^«ti«»f«M  dog.  to 
affrlt,'bt  au  imitiriouA  Uoa**— ^SAoAwp..-  UtAelto,  IL  a. 

offend',  v.t.   &   i.      [Fr.  offendrc,  from  Lat. 
offtHih,  from  o/- (for  o6-)  =  against,  and  ^ido 
(used  only  in  compounds)  =  to  strike ;   8p. 
o/fud'T ;  Ital.  offauier.] 
A*  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  attack,  to  assail,  to  strike. 

"  He  wa«  fain  to  defeud  himMlf.  and  wltbal  no  to 
iiffend  hitn,  that  by  an  unlucky  blow  the  iKior  PbUox* 
enua  f«ll  dead  at  his  ical." ~Sidyiey :  Arcadia. 

*  2.  To  harm,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage. 

*'  Thoa  ^endeft  thy  lunen  t^  8p«ak  no  loud." 

ahaktsp.:  Sierch>tnt  <if  IVmcp,  \v,  L 

3.  To  make  angry  ;  to  displease,  to  affront, 
to  insult,  to  mortify. 

"  If  auy,  speak  ;  tor  blm  have  I  offended' 

Hhak'tp.  :  Juliut-Cirtar.  lit.  t. 

4.  To  annoy  ;  to  be  offensive  to  ;  to  molest. 

"The  rankest  couiiKtuud  of  villaiuuii*  tnivtl  that 
ever  offended  noatrii"—Shftketp. :  Merry  Wive*  of 
Windtor,  iii.  5. 

*  5.  To  injure  by  tempting  or  drawing  to 
evil,  wickedness,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  to  tempt 
to  go  astray. 

"  WhuHo  shall  offend  one  ot  these  little  OD  <.  whieh 
bclliivo  in  me,  it  were  butter  for  htm  that  a  millstone 
were  hHng«d  about  bin  neck,  and  that  he  werv  drowned 
iu  the  dei>tb  of  the  tKA."—MaU}ieio  xvUl.  &. 

*  6.  To  transgress,  to  violate ;  to  sin  against. 

"  He  bnth  nffenrted  the  law." 

Shakrtp. :  Meaturt for  Me<uure,  Hi.  S. 

B.  Intraixsitive : 

1.  To  transgress  or  violate  any  human  or 
divine  law ;  to  commit  a  crime  or  otfenre. 
(Generally  followed  by  againsi.) 

"  To  offend  originally  sitrnlOM  to  Impltuce,  that  is  to 
stumblu.or  bit  dangerously  upon  sotnuMhat  lying  crou 
our  way."— Birrouj  ■  ^iertti-jm.  vol.  1..  sor.  L 

2.  To  commit  a  breacli  of  any  rule  or 
custom  :  as,  to  offend  against  good  manners. 

3.  To  cause  angcror dislike;  togiveoffcnoe. 

*  4.  To  tiike  offence  ;  to  be  offended  ;  to  be 
scandalized  ;  to  be  led  into  sin. 

"  If  ni<>at  make  my  brother  to  cufrnrf,  T  will  cat  QO 
nieitt  whiU-  the  world  stauduth."—!  Corinth,  vtli.  13. 

*  of-fgnd'-ant,  5.  [Eu^.  offend:  -ant.]  One 
who  ottends  ;  an  offender, 

"  If  the  offmndani  did  cuDnidcr  the  nief  and  ihaiiM 
of  punlslinieiit."— //rt-Cvri  .■  Packtt  <if  L«tt€r$,  [i.  43, 

Of-fond'-er,  s.  [Eng.  offend;  -cr.]  One  who 
uifunds  ;  one  who  commits  a  criiiu-  or  offence  ; 
(■lie  who  vi(tlates  any  law  human  or  divine  ;  a 
trail sgressiir,  a  criminal. 

"  A  Kaiig  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to  silt  the  dom 
of  the  vffiind«r."~ Hacatilay  :  Hut.  Sng..  ch.  11. 

*  of-fen'-di-ole,  «.     [Lat.  offemiiculuin,]    A 

stumbling  bhxrk. 

"  To  bo  <iff«ndict«  to  auy  man."— ffeom  ;  Warkg,  UL 

»io. 

'  df-f6n'-drdss,  s.  [Eng.  offender;  -ess.}  A 
female  who  offends  ;  a  female  nfftinder. 

"  A  dcsi>i'ntt4>  fifffnJrff  against  uature.'— JMoAma  .* 
All't  H'et)  Utat  £nd4  Htll.  I.  L 

of  fdnf o',  s.    [Uffknck.] 

*  6f  fen -si  ble,  a.      [Lat  offensibtHs.  from 

offfnsus,  pa.  pur.  of  offendo  =  to  offend  (q.V.).] 
Causing  or  giving  offence ;  causing  hurt  or 

injury. 

'  6f  fdn'-sion,    '  of-fen-ol-on,   '  of-flni- 

si-oun,  s.  j  tjit.  ifffiusto,  rroin  ojfrnsii.t,  pa. 
pur.  uf  offetid'i  ~  lit  nili;ud  (q.V.Xj  Uffcnoe, 
diimagi',  hurt,  injnr>'. 

"  My  h(in<  that  haiiMeth  lona  niloun. 
Ttutt  iirwr  yet  fell  uoii  (vVniioMH.' 

6f  fSn'-SlTO,  <i  &  ».  (Kr.  offtnsif,  fnmi  Lat, 
offfnnt.^,  pn.  j-ar.  of  offnido\  to  offnid  («|.v.); 
Ital.  oJfrHJni*!;  8p.  ofrnsivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1 .  Pertaining  to  or  UHed  for  olf<>nc<'  or  attack . 
OH,  un  offenxxvr  weapon.  Opposed  t^i  ilefcnsive 
(q.v.). 


b^,  b^ :  p^t,  J<$^1 :  cat,  9ell«  ohoms,  fbtn,  ben^b ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  of :  expoot,  Xenopbon,  oylst.    -  lAg. 
-don.    tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  —  sbfia :  -tlon,  -^lon  ^  zbfin.    -cloua,  -tlous,  -slona  ~  shiis.    -bio.  -dlo.  fif.      bol.  doL 
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offensively —offic  ed 


2.  C'insistiiig  in  or  carried  on  by  attacks; 
invasive,  aggressive. 

"  To  make  wajr-'  cffcnAivf.  not  onely  to  stAUd  vpon 
their  defence,"— .Suwi/e  .  Tacitui ;  Hisiorie,  p.  123. 

*  3.  Injurious,  hurtful,  liannful,  noxious. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  oiieiier  for  the  liver.  I>ut  offensive 
to  tlie  atouiacli."— flacon  :  Nitturat  Uistirry. 

i.  Causing  or  giving  offence  ;  causing  anger 
or  irritation  ;  irriUting,  vexing,  annoying. 

"  Nothing  i?  more  offensive  to  free  and  proud  nations 
than  the  sight  of  fureigu  uniforms  and  ataudards."— 
J/acaulay.   Bist.  £ng.,  Qh.  xxiv. 

5.  Disgusting,  displeasing  ;  causing  disgust, 
pain,  or  unpleasant  sensations. 

"The  rivera  die  into  qffensii'e  pools." 

Vowper  :  Taak,  ii  96. 

•6.  Taking  offence ;  offended. 

"Lest,  she  offensive  at  iny  preauiiiption.  I  perish  in 
the  liei^ht  of  my  tboutfhts."  —  Uraene:  Jiemaplion, 
p.  53. 

B,  As  suhst.  (with  the  def.  article) :  The  act 
of  attacking;  an  offensive  or  aggressive  atti- 
tude :  as,  To  act  on  the  offensive. 

%  A  league  (or  alliance)  offensive  and  de/en- 
sire:  A  league  or  conipuct  under  which  two 
or  more  nations  bind  themselves  to  make  war 
together  against  any  other  nation  or  nations, 
and  to  defend  each  otlier  in  case  of  attack. 

6f-f en  -sive-ly,  oiiv.    [Eng.  offensive ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  ulletisive  manner  ;  by  way  of  attack 
or  aggression. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  offjnce,  irritation,  or  an- 
noyance. 

"  He  became  offi-nsivelj/  arrogant  and  vain." — Macau- 
lay.   Bist.  Eng..  cU.  xx, 

*  3.  Injuriously,  mischievously;  so  as  to 
cause  hurt,  harm,  or  injury. 

"  Done  oi^efmtvly  against  the  good  of  men." — Booker .' 
Scclfs.  Polity. 

4.  In  a  disgusting  or  offensive  manner ;  so 
as  to  cause  disgust 


Of-fen'~sive-ness,  s.     [Eng.  offensive;  -nessj] 
The  quality  or  sU^te  of  being  offensive ;  inju- 
riousuess,  unpleasantness  ;  cause  of  disgust. 
"Cirtesius  »;i3  sensible  of  the  offertsivenets  of  this 
opinion." — Cudworth  :  intellectual  A>*fem.  p.  S63. 

of -fer,  •  of  ft-e,  '  offren.  v.t.  k  i.  [A.S. 
offnan,  from  Lat.  offerii  =  to  offer,  from  of- 
(fur  ub-)  ~  towards,  near,  and  fero  =  to  bring  ; 
Fr.  vffrir ;  Ital.  offerire,  offrire;  Sp.  ofrecer ; 
Port.  offrecET.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tender  ;  to  present  for  acceptance  or 
refusal ;  to  proffer :  as,  To  offer  one's  hand, 
To  offer  a  book. 

2.  To  present  for  competition  :  as.  To  offer 
a  prize. 

3.  To  present  as  an  act  of  worship  ;  to 
sacrifice,  to  immolate.  (Frequently  followed 
t>y  up.) 

"To  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot  and  bleeding  will  we  offir  theni." 

Shakrtp.  :   i  Henry  /I'.,  iv.  1. 

4.  To  present  or  put  forward  to  notice ;  to 
proffer,  to  propose,  to  obtrude.  (Frequently 
used  reflexively.) 

"  Some  ideas  forwardly  offer  themselves  to  all  men's 
understandinga."— ivcAre. 

5.  To  threaten,  to  menace  ;  to  set  about,  to 
attempt. 

'*  Offer  bim  do  violence." 

SJittkesp. :  Z  nenry  F/..  1.  L 

6.  To  bid,  as  a  price,  payment,  or  reward. 
S.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  at  hand ;  to  present  itself;  to  ap- 
pear ;  to  be  ready. 

"Th'  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  corapUes." 

DrydrTu     [Todd.) 

2.  To  proffer ;  to  declare  one's  willingness 
or  readiness  for  any  act :  as,  He  offered  to  ac- 
company me, 

3.  To  attempt ;  to  make  as  if. 

"  If  he  should  offer  to  choose." 

Sh'tktsp, :  ilercfuint  of  Venice,  L  2. 

%  Sometimes  followed  by  at. 

*  4.  To  threaten. 

"His  power.  like  to  a  faneleas  lion, 
Way  offer,  but  not  hold. ' 

ShiOcesp.  :  2  Henry  IV..  It.  L 

6f'-fer,  s.    [Fr.  offre  ;  Ital.  &  Port  offerta;  Sp. 
oferta.]      [Offhu,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  offering  or  presenting  for  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  a  proposal  to  be  accepted 
or  refused  ;  a  I'roffer. 

"A  Are  that  will  be  sure  to  destrov  the  offering 
though  mercy  should  spare  the  ijffer.' —South :  Ser- 
tnont,  vol.  li,.  aer.  3. 

2.  That  which  is  offered ;  a  proffer ;  a  pro- 


posal made.     (Frequi-ntly  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  proposal  of  marriage.) 

"I  assure  you.  she  has  refused  several  offert  to  my 
own  kuowledye."— Oo((i<mifA;  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  bidding  or  offering  aprice,  pay- 
ment, or  reward  for  anything. 

4.  A  price  or  payment  offered  for  anything  ; 
a  price  or  sum  bid. 

5.  An  offering  ;  anything  offered  or  pre- 
sented by  way  of  acknowledgment  or  samitice. 

6.  An  attempt,  an  endeavour  ;  a  threat. 

"Oue  sees  in  it  a  kind  of  (^ffer  at  modern  architec- 
ture."—^tiJiJon  ;  On  Italy. 

U  (1)  On  offer:  For  sale. 

(2)  Promise  and  offer  ;  [Promise,  s.]. 

*  of '-fer-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  o/er;  -able]  Capa- 
ble of  beiug  offered  ;  tit  or  suitable  to  be 
offered. 

"Allowing  all  that  hath  Cesar*B  im.<igQ  onely  on  It. 
offerablc  to  Cesar,"— JfoUHfcyue  ;  Devoute  Ettayea,  pt. 
L,  tr.  X..  §  7. 

of'-fer-er,  s.  [Eng.  offer;  -er.]  One  who 
offers;  one  who  makes  an  offering;  one  who 
offers  or  dedicates  in  worship. 


or-fer-ing/  of-fer-yng,  *  of-fring,  *  of- 
fryng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Offer,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £ particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

X,  Ordinary  Langiiage: 

1.  The  act  of  presenting  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  ;  an  offer,  a  plotter. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  ;  specif.,  that  which 
is  offered  as  an  act  of  worship ;  a  gift,  sacri- 
hce,  or  oblation  made  to  a  deity  or  divine 
being. 

"  offerings  consecrated  to  him  who  Is  the  Lord  of 
battle,  '—Baker:  O/thefint  Ounish  King  in  Enyland. 

II.  Eng.  Church :  Offerings  are  jiersonal 
tithes,  payable  by  custom  lo  the  parson  or 
vicar  of  the  parish,  either  at  certain  fixed 
times,  as  Easter,  Christmas,  &c.,  or  on  special 
occasions,  as  marriages,  christenings,  chureh- 
ings  of  women,  burials,  &c. 

of'-fer-tdr-y,  *  of-fer-tor-ie,  $.  [Fr.  of- 
/ertoire,  fi'om  Lat.  off'crtoriuni  —  &  I'laoe  to 
which  offerings  were  brought,  an  ottertory, 
from  offertor  =  an  offerer  ;  offero  =  to  otter 
(q.v.)  ;  lta\.  offertorio  ;  Sp.  o/ertorio.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  offering  ;  an  offer. 

"  He  went  into  St  Paul's  church,  when  he  made  of- 
fertory  of  his  standards."— fiaCLin. 

2.  That  which  is  offered. 

II.  Church  Ritual : 

1.  Homan  :  That  part  of  the  mass  in  whir-h 
the  priest  prepares  the  elements  for  consecra- 
tion. 

"  When  the  offertory  was  becou  she  discended  doiine 
andotfred  t>eyng  crooned. '■—^aH.^  Henry  VUl.  (an.  25). 

2.  Anglican  : 

(1)  The  sentences  in  the  Communion  service 
read  while  the  alms  are  being  collected. 

(2)  The  alms  collected. 

III.  Music:  The  setting  of  the  offertory 
sentences. 

*  of -fer-ture,  5.  [Offertory,]  An  offer  ;  a 
jiroposal  of  kindness  or  peace  ;  an  overture. 

"  Bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of  more  offerfures 
and  advautAges  to  his  crown." — AJilton:  Answer  to 
Eikon  Basiiike. 

of -fice,  *  of-fiz,  *  of-fis,  •  of  fyce,  s.  [Fr. 

oj^cf,' from  Lat.  offictuiii  (contracted  from  opifi- 
cium),  from  opes  =  wealth,  aid,  help,  and  facio 
=  to  do  ;  Sp.  ojicio ;  Foit.  offUiio  ;  Ital.  officio, 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Employment  or  business,  public  or 
private  ;  duty  or  duties  customarily  performed 
or  undertaken  by  any  one,  or  to  which  one  is 
appointed ;  a  charge ;  a  position  of  trust, 
whether  of  a  sacred  or  secular  character. 

2.  A  particular  duty,  charge,  or  comtnission. 

"Give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen." 

.Sha^'^xp.:   Winter's  Tale.  V.  \. 

3.  The  particular  function,  purpose,  or  end 
fulfilled,  intended,  or  assigned  to  be  done  by 
any  particular  thing  ;  tliat  function  or  pur- 
pose whicli  a  particular  thing  is  fitted  or  in- 
tended to  fulfil. 

"  In  this  experiment  the  several  IntervalB  of  the 
teeth  of  the  comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  piisma"— 
Netoton :  Optics. 


i.  An  act  of  worship. 

5.  All  act,  ^ood  or  ill,  voluntarily  rendered; 
a  service.     (Geneially  in  a  good  sense.) 

"Wolves  and  l>eai's  .  .  .  have  dune 
Like  o^ces  of  pity."      Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale.  il.  3. 

6.  A  house,  building,  or  apartment  in  which 
persons  transact  their  customary  business,  or 
discharge  their  respective  duties  or  employ- 
ments ;  a  place  where  business  is  carried  on  ; 
a  couutiiig-house. 

7.  {PI.):  The  rooms  or  places  in  which  the 
domestic  duties  of  a  house  are  discharged, 
consisting  of  kitchens,  sculleries,  pantries, 
brewhouses,  cellars,  &c.;  also  detached  or 
out-hiiuses,  as  stables,  coach-houses,  barns, 
&C- ;  and  in  towns,  underground  and  vaulted 
apartments  under  the  same  roof. 

■•  As  for  offices.  let  them  >tand  at  distauoe,  with  some 
low  KJilleries  to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itself." — 
Bacon  ;  Essays  :  Of  Building. 

8.  The  persons,  collectively,  who  are  in- 
trusted to  transact  business  in  a  particular 
office  ;  those  who  are  intrusted  with  official 
duties. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Canon  Law:  A  benefice  which  has  no 
jurisdiction  attached  to  it. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  formulary  of  dev()tion8  ;  a  form 
of  service  appointed  for  a  particular  occasion  ; 
a  prescribed  form  or  act  of  worshiii. 

"The  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  aud 
the  cretd.  is  a  very  good  office  for  them,  if  they  ar» 
not  fitted  for  more  reguhtr  offices,"— Taylor 

%  (\)  Arms  of  Office : 

Her. :  .Arms  worn  by  the  holders  of  certain 
offices,  as,  for  instance,  those  borne  by  the 
kings  of  arms. 

(2)  Divine  Office: 

Jtoman  Ritual:  Divinum  qfficium,  a  phrase 
which  occurs  in  tlie  decree  of  Pius  V.,  im- 
posing the  Breviary,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
upon  the  wliole  Roman  Church,  with  certain 
specified  exceptions.  The  Divine  Oftice  con- 
sists of  Matins,  with  Lauds,  Prime,  Tierce, 
Sext,  None,  and  Vespers  with  Compline. 
The  daily  recitation  of  the  Divine  Ottice  in  the 
Roman  Church  is  obligatory  :  (a)  on  all  clerics 
wiio  hold  a  V)eneHce ;  (b)  on  all  persons  in 
holy  orders;  and  (c)  on  all  religious  of  both 
sexes  jTofessed  for  service  of  the  choir.  A 
remnant  of  this  custom  is  found  in  the  Pieface 
to  the  Prayer  Book,  where  it  is  enjoined  that 
"  all  Priests  and  Deacons  are  to  say  daily  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  either  privately 
or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  some 
other  urgent  cause." 

(3)  Holy  Office:  [iNQUi.tiTioN,  s.,  II.  1.] 

(4)  Inquest  of  Office  :  [Inquest]. 

(5)  Little  Office : 

Roman  Ritual :  An  office  modelled  on  the 
Divine  Otfice,  though  not  nearly  so  long,  and 
recited  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In 
many  congregations  the  Little  Oftice  is  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  Breviary. 

(G)  To  give  the  office :  To  forewarn  ;  to  give 
information.     {Slang.) 

(7)  To  say  one's  Office:  To  recite  the  Divine 
Otfic-e. 

office-bearer,  5.  One  who  holds  or  dis- 
charges a  particular  office  or  duty. 

t  office-book,  s.  A  book  containing  the 
more  important  offices  of  the  Cliurch. 

"Employing  its  old  o ffice. books  6a  the  uiHterials  for 
the  revised  furmularies."— CAurcA  Times,  July  24,  168&. 

office-copy.  & 

Law:  A  copy  or  transcript  of  a  proceeding 
filed  in  the  pro|ier  office  of  a  court  under  the 
seal  of  such  office. 

office-found,  s. 

Law  :  The  finding  of  a  jury  in  an  inquest  of 
office,  by  which  the  crown  beconies  entitled 
to  take  possession  of  real  or  personal  property. 

office-holder,  a.  One  in  possession  of  a 
government  office;  any  offieial. 

office-hours,  s.pl.  The  hours  during 
whiL-h  an  office  is  open  for  the  transacti.in  of 
buBineBS. 

•  of -fi9e,  v.t.     [Office,  5.1    To  perform,  as  a 
duty  or  function  ;  to  discharge  the  duties  of, 

"  The  air  of  Paiadise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  iiiifiels  i^iced  all." 

Shaketp.  :  Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well.  lit.  t. 

*  6f'-fi9ed,    3>a.    par.    or    a.      [Office,     v,} 
Having  a  particular  place,  duty,  or  function. 

"  So  stands  this  squire 
Offtced  with  me.'  Shiikesp. :   Winter's  Tt^t.  i.  a. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine :  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ee.  oe  =  o ;  ey  =  a :  au  =  Uw. 


o  facer — often 
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6f -n-9er,  *  of  fl  cere,  s.    [Fr.  ojficier,  from  , 
Low    Lat.   oj/icutrius  —  oue   who  perlurms    a 
duty  or  urtic*;,  from  o£icium  =  duty,  ulhce.] 

L  One  wlio  liolds  or  discharyes  an  ollice;  an 
official ;  a  ptrson  coniniihsiuued  or  amininzf<l 
to  ptTfnrni  a  particular  public  duty,  or  U>  till 
a  particular  public  situation ;  a  public  func- 
tionary.    1%.] 

•'Bui,  by  yuurle»*e. 
I  aiD  RQ  qffU-^  or  Btate."         Shak^^tp. :  Coriot.,  t.  % 

2.  A  coiisUible,  a  police-otticcr. 
•  3.  One  who  performs  an  office  or  service 
for  anuther. 

"  The  gods  c«D  hare  uo  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  gwl  than  )  i>u. ' 

shiikrtp. :  Pffriclct,  T,  L 

•4,  A  retainer,  a  sen'ant. 

■'  CHUtiig  my  o0cer$  about  me." 

M'i*«/'.  :  Tu-et/th  .fight.  IL  6. 

7  Ofp/ier^  when  used  absolutely,  means  one 
■wlm  liulds  a  conniiissiun  in  the  army  or  navy. 
They  are  sometimes  dividt-d  into  combatant 
and"  non-combatant  officers;  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  those  discharging  civil  duties,  as 
the  medical,  cmnu-ssarijit,  or  transport 
ollicers,  paymasters,  &c.  In  the  army  officers 
are  divided  into  general  officers,  staff  officers, 
field  officers,  commissioned  otlicers,  bievi-t 
crlicers,  and  non-comniissinned  officers.  In 
the  navy  officers  are  divided  into  commis- 
Bioned,  warrant,  and  petty  offioei-s. 

6f  -fi-^er,  v.t.  IOfficer,  s.\  To  furnish  or 
pruvi.tf  with  officers  ;  to  appointofficers  over. 

"  His  armv  was  more  iiuiueroua,  better  officered,  and 
better  JLiLlj'illi'ed  thautbatof  thealllea."— J/acait/tii/.- 
Bi*t.  Eng..  cli.  ix. 

«f  fi  -clal  (cl  as  sh). '  of-fi-clall, "  of-iy- 
cyall.  "i.  ^"t  s.  [O.  Fr.  t</ftV(ai  (Fr.  ojUcial), 
frum  Lat.  oj/icm^s  =  ppitaining  to  duty  or 
office  (q.v.);  Sp.  ojicio,^ ;  ForU  official;  It^il. 
t(J}icia!e.] 

A.  Asadjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertiiining  zo  an  office  or  public 
duty  or  charge,    {^hukesp.  :  Coriolanus,  ii.  IS.) 

2.  Made  by  virtue  of  authority ;  derived 
fi-nni  an  authorized  officer  or  officers:  as,  an 
official  statement. 

3.  Duly  authorized  :  as,  information  from 
an  official  source. 

"  i.  Performinfj  or  serving  for  the  discharge 
of  a   i)ai'ticiilar   duty,    s<M-vi«_e,    or    functiiin. 

5.  Pharm.:  Recognized  by  and  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  phaimacupoeia.  Formeily 
officinal,  a  term  discarded  in  favor  of  official 
by  the  revision  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia in  isyo. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  l.nng. :  One  who  holds  a  civil  office; 
one  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  » 
public  office  or  charge. 

•  2.  Eccla. :  The  person  to  whom  the  cog- 
nizance of  causes  is  committed  by  such  as 
have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.    (Aylife.) 

Sf-fi'-dal-ddm  (cl  as  sh),  s.    [Eng.  official; 

•do  HI.  1 

1.  The  whole  body  of  officials.  [Official, 
B.L] 

2.  Officialism  (q.v.). 

"[Hls]ablUtleR  were  A|>|>lfotl  too  oft«n  and  too  long 
to  tiie  duties  of  oJflciaU(jrn."—St.  ^'iim^t'l  Onietta, 
Nov.  «.  1S80. 

ht-ti'-oial-i^nx  (cl  as  sll),  «.  [Eng.  official  : 
'ism]  The  manni^eirient  of  public  matters  by 
offldals ;  red  tapeism. 

•  6f  fl-ci  il'-i  t^(c  as  Bh),  8.  [Offioialtt.] 

if-f i'-clal  IJr  (cl  as  sh),  adv.     [Eng.  offirin!  ; 
'ly.\    In  an  official  maimer  ;  by  virtue  of  |.roprr 
authority  ;  hy  tlie  proper  officer  or  official. 
"  The  namw     .  .  are  novor  offlriiUu  atiiiouuced  to 
the  public."— JTac'iu/av     iJ'*<-  Kng.ch.  11 

•  »f-f  I'-cI-al  t^  •  of  f i  ci  il  r-tjr  (c  as 
■b),  $.    [Eng.  o^ciui;  -ty,  -ily.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

L  The  office,  duty,  or  post  of  an  official. 

8.  The  court  or  Jurlsdi(ti<m  of  an  official. 

"Proved  Iminedtatcly  by  wltneMoi*  b4'rore  the  ofll- 
eiality.  nr  blBli')|i'i  ciiiirt.  at  rarla."— ifurtM .-  Qn  th» 
VndtTitanding.     (N<ita  L.) 

•  6f  f I'-cI-a  rj^  (o  as  sh),  a.  [Low  l^t. 
vffiriarius,  'from  Lat.  nffinum  =  duty,  offlic  ) 
Pertaining  or  relating  (o  an  office  ;  official ; 
subordinate.     (lieylin  :  Hist.  Presbyt.,  p.  a  ) 

^f-ff  cf-atc  fo  as  ah),  v.i.  k  t.     (Low  Lnt 


[Lat.  officiiia.]   A  workshop  ; 


officuaus,   pa,  par.  of  officio  =  Xo  aiscliarge  an* 
office  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  officiate  :  Sp.  oficiar.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  perform  or  discharge  offi- 
cial duties ;  to  perform  the  duties,  services. 
or  ceremonies  pertaining  to  an  office ;  espec. 
to  conduct  public  worship. 

"To  obtain  rveu  a  pittance  by  offleitUing  at  "Ui-h 
jilacc*."— Jtfacouiay.-  UUt.  £'tj..  cb.  xiv. 

•  B,  Traits.  ;  To  give,  ]u-ovide,  or  supply 
in  discharge  of  an  office  or  duty. 

'■  Merely  to  o'flcmt^  light 
Round  thti  opacoiueiirtb.  this  punctual  ipot 

MUton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  O. 

of-fi'-ci-a-tor  (c  as  ah),  s.  [Eng.  officiat{e), 
-or.)    One  who  officiates  ;  spec,  a  priest. 

"A  little  of  th«  officialort  own  blood."— IV?or.' 
rriinitive  Culture  (ed.  Ib73),  iL  289. 

6f-fi-9i'-na,  s.  [Lat.  a  =  workshop.]  (See 
etym.  At  cumpound.) 

officina  sculptori3,  s.  (Aipabatus, 
B.  li.J 

Of-fi-^i'-nal,  a.  &■  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  officina 
=  a  workshop  (for  opijicina,  from  opi/er  =  a 
workman);  Hal.  &  Sp.  officiiuile.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•  1.  Ord.  Ijang. :  Used  in  a  shop  ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  shop. 

2.  Phami.:  [Soe  Official.  A-,  6.] 

B,  As  subst. :  A  drug  or  medicine  sold  in 
an  apothecary's  shop, 

*  of -f  i~9ine,  s. 

an  office-room. 

Of-ft'-clous,  a.  [Fr.  officieux,  ftom  Lat. 
officiosus  =  oViliging,  from  officium  =  duty, 
office;  Sp.  ojicioso ;  Ital.  officioso.] 

•  1,  Observant  of  all  proper  offices, 

"With  grautvd  leave  qfflciotts  I  retuiu." 

Milton  :  P.  K..  11.  302. 

•2.  Attentive,  obliging;  ready  to  do  kind 
offices  ;  kind. 

'■  You  Tttliaut  Cutta  th"  ojflciotu  Muses  crown." 

Taltten:  Conquest  of  Xatnur. 

3.  Forward  in  kindness;  meddling,  im- 
portunate, over  zealous. 

"  Know,  qfftcioua  lords, 
I  dare,  and  mu«t  deny  It." 

SIvtket}! :  Henry  nil.,  lil.  a. 

of-fi'-CXOUS-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  officious;  -ly.] 

•  I.  Kindly  ;  with  solicitude  and  kindness. 

2.  With  importunateness  ;  in  an  officious, 
meddlesome,  or  importunate  manner;  med- 
dlingly. 

"  Flatfrliig  crowds  qStciously  apiiear. 
To  give  tbeiuselves,  uotyou,  au  luippy  year." 

Drydin  :  To  Lord  Chancellor  Ilyde. 

of-fi'-clous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  officious;  -ncss.] 
1.  tSolicitude,  anxious  care,  attention  ;  readi- 
ness to  do  kind  offices. 

"With  familiar  and  afTectionate  officioutneat  and 
siiuipjuutu  coat." — B.  More:  Un  (iodiineu,  bk.  viii., 
cb.  xiiL 

•  2.  Serviceableness,  usefulness,  utility, 
service,  use. 

"In  whom  is  rt-<(uin-d  uuderstnudiut;  aa  lu  a  uiau, 
courngu  and  vivacity,  as  lu  a  Uuii,  service  and  uiiuia- 
terial  i'_fflcioit3nrti.  lUt  In  the  ox^'—Srown. 

3,  Excessive  forwardness  in  interfering  in 
matters  which  do  not  coucera  one ;  meddle- 
someness, interference. 

off'-ing,  s.    tEng.  off;  -ing.} 
Nautical: 

1.  That  portion  of  the  sea  beyond  the  mid- 
line between  the  coast  and  the  horizon. 

2.  The  position  of  a  vessel,  in  that  part 
of  the  sea  beyond  the  mid-line  between  the 
coast  and  the  horizon. 

"The  aiHcrv[>An(<y  hi  the  estimate  of  the  veuel'a 
ojfflrij/.'—lJaiti/  A'eu>$,  Sept.  80.  Inei. 

off'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  off;  -ish.]  Rather  shy  or 
distant  in  manner. 

OiT'-let,  s.  [Eng.  of.  and  M  (q.v,).]  A  pipe 
laid  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  a  canal,  Ate, 
to  Ift  oirtht.-  water. 

off'  S&d  die,  v.t.    To  unsaddle, 

off'~sc<$«ir  Ing,  s.  [Eng.  off.  and  »couring.] 
That  which  is  lulthed  or  scnurc-d  off  in  cUum- 
ing  anything  ;  hence^  refuse,  rubbish,  rejected 
matter;  that  which  la  rejected,  thrown  away, 
or  despised. 

"  Tbiiu  baat  luule  us  as  the  m/Ttcourlng  anil  retuM  tn 
tbe  mldit  of  tho  pvoplv."— LdnuffitiiNonj  Hi    i&. 

Off'-scilm,  s.  &  a.     [Kng.  off,  and  scum.] 

A.  As  fut/st. :  Refuse,  rubbish  ;  that  which 
is  rejected  or  despised. 


•  B.  As  adj. :  Refuse,  low,  vtle. 

"Tli«  offtcum  necaU.uf  nteo."— TVaru.  <>/  Baeoaim^ 
p.3u;.     \.Wi&.) 

off-set.  «■     [Eng.  off,  and  setj] 
L  OTdiixary  Language : 
*!,  A  child,  a  scion,  a  descendant 

■'  Hla  taan-mindvd  offft." 

Ttnnyton  :  Talking  OiX,  SL 

2.  A  spur  or  branch  from  a  range  of  moun- 
tains or  hilts. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Archite^xire: 

(1)  A  splay  or  narrow  slanting  course  ol 
stone  or  brick,  serving  to  connect  two  i<or- 
tions  of  a  wall,  the  uppermost  of  which  re- 
cedes from  the  face  of  that  beneath. 

(2)  A  break  or  recess  in  a  front,  setting  back 
from  the  general  surface. 

2.  Covim. :  A  sum,  quantity,  or  amount  set 
off  as  an  equivalent  for  another  sum  or  ac- 
count;  hence,  a  set  off;  anything  given  or 
allowed  as  an  equivalent  or  exchange. 

3.  Hort. :  A  young  radical  bulb  or  shoot, 
which  being  properly  and  carefully  separated 
from  the  parent  roots,  and  planted,  serves  to 
propagate  the  species.  Closely  alli«d  to  a 
Runner  (q.v.).     Example,  Sompervivnni. 

"TlK-y  priHluce  such  a  number  of  off-eti.  that  many 
times  one  siii^lci;liiat<.-r  aus  contained  above  a buudred 
routa,  — J/*ii*-r  .■  QardcHer't  DtClioruiry. 

4.  Stirv.  :  A  short  course  measured  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  longer  one,  &s  from  the  main 
line  to  the  hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of  an 
inclosure,  field,  &c.  The  method  of  offsets  is 
employed  in  surveying  fields  bounded  by  irre- 
gular lines, 

ofi^et-staff;  5. 

Sure. :  A  rod  used  for  measuring  offsets  ;  it 
is  usually  ten  links  iu  length,  aud  is  divided 
into  ten  equal  parts. 

•  off'-aet,  v.t.     [Offset,  s.]     To  set  off;  to 

balance   by   an   equivaU-nt ;    to  cancel  by  an 
opposite  and  equal  account,  sum,  or  value. 

off 'shoot,  5.  [Eng.  0^,  aud  sAoo(,  8.]  A  branch 
or  shoot  from  a  main  stem,  as  fix>m  a  root, 
trunk,  stream,  street,  &c. 

Ofif'-skip,  s.  [Eng.  off,  and  skip  —  scape,  as  in 
laiidsca/ie  (q.v.).J 

Art :  A  term  used  to  denote  that  part  of 
a  landscape  which  recedes  from  the  spectator 
into  tlie  ilisiance. 

Off -spring.  '  of  spring,  '  of  spryng, 
*  ox  spring,  s.  [A. a.  ajspring,  from  vj  = 
off,  and  sprimjan  =  to  spring.] 

1.  A  scion,  a  child,  a  descendant  or  de- 
scendants, near  or  remote. 

"  Prove  the  share 
His  qfftpring  hold  iii  bis  pateiiinl  cara.' 

Coicp<r  :  Hope,  UOk 

2.  A  production  of  any  kind. 

"Hail,  holy  light,  offtvring  ol  Heaven  flrst-bonil.'' 
MUton:  /'.  i  .  IIL  L 

*3.  Propagation,  generation. 

"That  which  cannot  lien-uuto  attain  penonnlljr, 
doth  B(.-vm  Xm  continue  iImU  by  offtyriug  and  prgiMtfa* 
tioaJ— Hooker:  Kcda.  folUy. 

•  4.  Origin,  descent,  lin.age,  family. 

'iSf'f&B'-cate,    *  df-fjis-oa'-tion,  «.     [Ob- 

K1.J><  \TK,  UBKUSCATlON.l 

Off'-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  off:  •Mxird.'\  Leaning 
from  the  shote,  as  a  ship  when  she  is  aground. 

oft,  'of-tO,  adv.  &  o,  [A.S.  ofl;  cog n.  with 
Icel.  o/l,  opt;  Dan.  o/te;  Sw.  o/iti ;  O.  II.  Ger. 
o/to;  Ger.  o/E;  Goth,  ujta.]     [OfTK.s.) 

A.  As  adv. :  Often,  many  times,  frequently. 
(Used  in  poetry.) 

•  B.  As  adj.  :  Frequent,  repeated. 

"  By  ufl  predict  that  I  lii  heaven  rind." 

lAakrsp. :  Sonntt  14 

•  of-te,  adv.     lOrr.l 

of -t^n  (/  silent),  adt'.  &  a.  [An  extended  form 
iif  ('/(,  which  llrsl  was  lengtlienitl  into  oJU 
(two  syllables),  and  tlien  to  often  befon-  a 
vowel  or  h.\     [On.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Frequently,  many  times;  oft, 
not  nirely  or  sehhuii. 

"  In  Jouriieyinfa  <i.ft*t%"—t  CorinthiartB  II.  U. 

'  B.  Ax  iidj  :   Frequent,  n-imnt^-d. 

"  V»f  a  tlltlc  «ln«  for  Ihy  stotuach's  nke,  and  thin* 
Hften  Inflrmltlr*. '— I  HmoMy  r.  U. 

often  bearing,  a. 

Hot.:  Bearing  fruit  more  than  twice  In  one 
season. 


boil,  b^  :  poUt,  J<^1 ;  oat,  fell,  ohorus,  fhln,  benph  ;  go,  gom ;  thin,  (his  :  sin.  a^ :  expoot,  Vonophon,  oi^t.    ph  =  £ 
-Olan,  -tlaa  -  sh^n.    -tlon,  -alon  -  ahiin ;  -^on,    }lon  -  xhlin.    -oious,  -tlous.  -olous  -  shua.      bio.    dlo,  lic  -  b^l,  d^L 
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oftenly— oil 


*  often- comer,  s.  One  who  comes  fre- 
qutiitly. 

•  Of'-ten-ly  it  silent),  adv.  [Eiig.  o/len;  -ly.] 
Often,  fiequeutiy. 

of'-ten-ness  (t  silent).  *  of-ten-nesso,  s. 
(Eng.  oj'U-ii ;  -■n.ess.'\    Frequency. 

"  In  the  scldDmDC33e  aud  o/t-nne^e  of  doing  well." — 
Booker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk-  t.  5  e- 

■olt'-en-sith  (oft  as  of),  *  of-te-sithe, 
*  of-ten-sithe,  •  ofte-sitlies,  adv.  [Eng. 
oft,  oft.:,  or  often,  and  Hid.  Eng.  sit/i  =  lime. J 
Oftentimes,  often,  frequently. 

"  Upon  Grisilde,  tliU  jiouri"  creature, 
Fiill  <tftefui(he  this  tnarkU  sette  hia  eye." 

Chauf^rr  :  C.  T..  8.109. 

Oft'-en-time^  (oft  as  of),  "f^''-  [Eng.  often, 
and  times,]  Otten,  many  times,  frequently, 
ofttinies. 

"This  song  to  mjraeU  did  I  ofu-ntime4  repeat." 

Wordsworth:  Pet  Lamb. 

Off -timej,  orfr.  [Eng.  oft,  &ud  times.]  Often, 
oftentimes,  many  times,  frequently. 

"  Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  o/ttiinet  to  have  seen." 
^  WordatooTth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vlil. 

o,  g,,  «•    [Ogee.] 

6g-am»  s.    [OouAM.] 

Og'-co-ite,  s.  [Gr.  oy«os  (ongkos)  =  a  bend,  a 
curve  ;  sulf.  -ite  {Min.).'} 

Mill,:  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a 
chlorite  which  occurs  in  groups  of  crystals, 
having  a  bent  or  curved  form,  and  a  mica- 
ceous structure.  Found  at  the  St.  Gothard, 
and  at  Rauria,  Salzburg.  Dana  refers  it  to 
Lis  Prochlorite,  and  tlie  Brit.  Mns.  Cat.  to  the 
Ripidolite  of  Des  Cloizeaux  (see  these  words). 

*Og-d6-ad,  s.  [Gr.  l>ySodq  (ogdoas),  genit. 
oy&odooi  (>>gdotidos)  =  t'he  number  eight.]  A 
tiling  composed  of  eight  parts,  as  a  poem  of 
eight  lines,  a  body  of  eight  persons,  4:c 

•og-do-as'-tich, "  6g-dd-as -tick,  s.  [Gr. 
076009  (uydoas)  =  the  number  eight,  and  trri\o'i 
{stichos)  =  &  row,  line,  or  verse.]    A  poem  of 

eight  lines. 

"  His  request  to  Diana  In  a  hsxastick.  and  ber  an- 
swer in  au  ogd'vtslick."—iietden  :  JlltutrutUna  of 
I>raytont Poly-vlbioa,  a.  L 

6-gee',  6'-give,  s.  [O.  Fr.  augive,  from  Sp. 
auge  =  the  highest  point ;  Fr.  ogive.] 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  wave-like  moulding,  having  jin  inner 
and  outer  curve,  like  the  letters.  [Moulding.] 

(2)  A  pointed  arch,  the 
sides  of  which  are  each 
formed  of  two  contrasted 
curves,  the  one  concave 
and  the  other  convex. 

2.  Ordn.:  An  ornamental 
moulding,  shaped  like  the 
letter   S,    used    on    guns,  ogee. 
mortars,  and  howitzers. 

ogee-plane,  s.  A  joiner's  plane  for  work- 
ing ugee-niouKUngs. 

O-gee-cliee,  s.    [Native  name.]    [Nyssa.] 

*6g-ga-ni-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ogganio,  ohgaiinio 
=  I'-t  yelp  or  growl  as  a  dog  at  any  one.]  A 
growling  or  snarling,  as  of  a  dog. 

"Nor  will  I  abstaine  notwlthBtaadiog  your  oggari' 
liition,"—  Mountagu  :  Appeiile  to  Cmtar.  en.  xxix. 

Og'-ham,  og'-am,  s.  [Ir.  ogham;  Gael,  og- 
huvi.} 

1.  A  peculiar  kind  of  writing  used  by  the 
ancient  Irish  and  some  other  Celtic  nations. 

2.  One  of  the  characters  used  in  this  kind 
of  writing.  They  consisted  principally  of 
straight  lines,  the  significance  of  which  de- 
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CORAM   CRAOBH,    OR  VIKOULAR   OGHAM. 

pended  on  their  position  relative  to  a  chief 
line,  through,  over,  or  under  which  they  were 
drawn,  singly  or  in  groups,  either  perpendicu- 
larly or  obliquely.  The  place  of  this  chi-f 
line  was  sometimes  filled  by  the  edge  of  the 
substance  (usually  stone)  on  which  the  og- 
hams were  incised. 
3.  A  particular  mode  of  speech. 

O-ghl-gee,  5.    [Native  name.]    [Spondias.) 


o-giV-al,  o.    [Eng.  ogiv(e) ;  -al] 

A  rch. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ogira  or  ogee ; 
in  shape  of  an  ogee. 

O'-give,  s.     [Fr.]    [Ogee,  1  (2).] 

6-gle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from  a  Dut.  '*oogelen,a 
frequent,  of  0036^1=  to  cast  sheep's  eyea  upon 
one  ;  cf.  Low  Ger,  oegelii  =  to  ogle  ;  O.  Dut. 
oogheler  =  a  flatterer,  from  Dut.  ooge  =  the 
eye.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  look  at  with  side  glances,  as 
with  a  wish  to  attract  attention,  or  in  fondness. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cast  side  glances  with  a 
view  to  attract  attention,  or  in  fondness. 

"  To  patch,  nay  ogle,  may  become  a  saint." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  V.  SS. 

6'-gle,  5.    [Ogle,  v.]    A  yide  glance  or  look. 

"  For  gtauces  beget  tgle*,  oglet  aigbs." 

Itjfron  :  Seppo.  xvi, 

O'-gleVf  s.     [Eng.  oj^«);  -«r.]    One  who  ogles. 

"A  certain  sect  of  professed  enemies  to  the  repose  of 
the  lair  sex,  called  ogtejt."^Tailer,  No.  145. 

6'-gli-6  ig  silent),  s.     [Olio.) 

og-mo-rhi'-niis,  s.  [Gr.  oy^io?  (ogmos)  =  a 
furrow,  and  pt«  (rhis),  genit,  piv6<;  (rhinos)  = 
the  nose.] 

Zool. :  A  name  proposed  by  Peters  for  F, 
Cuvier's  seal-genus  Stenorhynchus,  tliat  name 
having  been  applied  by  Lamarck  in  1S19  to  a 
genus  of  crabs. 

o'-gre  (gre  as  ger),  s.  (Fr.,  from  Sp.  ogro. 
O.  Sp.  huergo,  uerco ;  Ital.  orco  =  a  hobgoblin, 
from  Lat.  orcxis  =  hell,  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions.]  An  imaginary  monster,  in  fairy 
tales  and  popular  legends,  said  to  live  upon 
human  flesh  ;  hence,  generally,  a  monster,  a 
frightful  hideous  creature. 

O'-gre-ish  (gre  as  ger),  a.  [Eng.  ogre;  -ish.] 
Reseml'ling  an  ogre  ;  characteristic  of  or  befit- 
ting an  ogre. 

o'-gre-ifm  (gre  asger),6'-grisin,  s.  [Eng, 
ogre;  -ustti.]    The  character  or  habits  of  ogres. 

6'-greSS  (1),  s.     [Fr,  ogresse.]     A  female  ogre. 

6'-gresS  (2),  s.     [Fr,  ogrcsse.] 

Uer. :  A  cannon-ball  or  pellet  of  a  black 
colour. 

*  O'-gril-lon,  s.  [Fr.]  A  little  ogre.  {Thack- 
eray.) 

o-gyg'-i-a,  s.    [Ogvgian.] 

Falceont.  :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family  Asa- 
phidffi,  from  the  Lower  Silurian.  It  resembles 
the  type  genus  Asaphus,  but  the  tail  is  more 
conspicuously  marked,  the  hypostome  is 
rounded,  the  glabella  distinctly  furrowed,  and 
the  pleurae  of  the  thorax  have  only  rudi- 
mentary fulcra, 

O-gyg'-i-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ogyges.  a  le- 
gendar)'  king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes,  son  of 
Terra,  or  of  Neptune,  and  husband  of  Thebe, 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  in  his  i-eign,  b.c.  1704, 
Attica  is  said  to  have  been  inundated  with  a 
deluge,  which  has  been  called  the  Ogygiau 
Deluge. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  great  and  obscure  antiquity. 

oh,  interj,  [A  later  spelling  of  O  (q.v.).]  An 
exclamation  denoting  surprise,  pain,  sorrow, 
anxiety ;  also  used  in  addresses  and  invoca- 
tions. 

ohm  (1),  s.  [Fr.  &  Ger.]  A  liquid  measure 
containing  forty  imperial  gallons. 

*■  Coat  8om«  hundred  florins  the  ohm." 

Lonyfellow :  Uohien  Lvjend,  Iv. 

ohm  (2),  ohm'-ad,  s.     [Named  after  Prof. 

Uhin.l 

Electromagnetics:  Tlie  unit  of  resistance. 
The  theoretical  or  absolute  ohm  is  equal  to  10» 
C.  G.  S.  (centinieter-gram-secoud)  units;  the 
the  practical  ohm  of  the  Briiiwh  Association  of 
1863  (hence  called  also  tlif  B.  A.  tniU  of  resist- 
ance) is  a  little  less  (0-987)  than  than  absolute 
ohm ;  the  legal  or  Congress  ohm  of  1884  is 
the  resistance  at  CC  of  a  column  of  pure 
mercury,  one  square  millimeter  in  cross-section 
and  lOfi  centimetei-g  in  length  ;  the  international 
ohm  of  the  1893  Electrical  Congress  is  the  resist- 
ance at  O^C  of  a  column  of  mercury  I'OGS 
meters  in  length  8uid  weighing  14'4o'21  grams. 

ohm-ammeter,  ».  An  elpctrin»l  meaa- 
urer,  combining  an  ammeter  and  tihmmetcr. 


Ohm  (3),  s.     [See  the  compound.] 
Ohm's  law,  5. 

Elect. :  A  law  enunciated  by  Prof,  Ohm,  in 
1S27,  for  determining  the  quantity  of  electro- 
motive fnice  in  a  voltaic  battery.  It  is  that 
the  intensity  of  the  current  in  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force 
-  divided  by  the  resistance.  [Intensitv,  U.  2.] 
ohm  -age,  a.  Electrical  resistance  expressed 
in  ohms. 

ohm -Ic,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ohm  01 

oil  ma. 

O-hon',  interj.     [Gael.]     Alas !  woe  is  me ! 
-Old,  suf.    [Gr.  etSos  {eidoa)  —  form,  appearance, 
sliape.]    A  suffix  used  to  denote  resemblance. 

oi-de'-mi-a,  5.  [Gr.  ol5»j^a  (oidema)  =  a  swell- 
ing-] 

Ornith. :  Surf-duck ;  a  genus  of  Anatida-, 
with  five  species  from  the  Nearctic  and  Pal*- 
arctic  regions.  Bill  broad,  with  liilated  mar- 
gins, and  coarse  lamelliform  teetli,  gibVtous 
above  the  nostrils,  which  are  nearly  mesial, 
large,  and  elevated.  Prevailing  colour,  black 
in  the  male,  brown  in  the  female.  O'ulania 
perspiciUota  is  the  Black  Duck,  and  0.  fusca, 
the  Velvet  Duck. 

6-id'-i-um,   s.     [Latinised  from  a  dimin.  of 
Gr.  (Joe  ((ioji)  =  an  egg.] 

Bot. :  Link's  name  for  a  supposed  genus  of 
Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous  Fungi).  It  con- 
sists of  delicate  horizontal  filaments,  creeping 
over  leaves,  fruits,  or  decaying  vegetJible  <ir 
animal  substances,  constituting  an  interlaced 
fleecy  coat,  with  erect  pedicels,  bearing  oval 
bodies  called  conidia,  which,  becoming  de- 
tached and  faUing,  germinate,  producmg  new 
plants 

SH,  '  oile,  •  oyl.  •  oyle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  oile  (Fr. 
huiU:),  from  Lat.  oleum,  from  Gr.€\aioi-(e!aion) 
=  oil ;  A.S.  ele ;  Goth,  aleto ;  Dut.  &  Dan. 
olie ;  Icel.  olia;  Ger.  oel;  Gael,  uill ;  WeL 
olcw.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Art: 

(1)  The  fixed  oils  used  in  painting  on 
canvas,  &c.,  are  linseed,  walnut,  and  poj'py, 
expressed  from  the  seeds  and  purified  in  \ari- 
ous  ways,  and  rendered  drying  by  the  addition 
of  the  oxides  of  lead  or  zinc.  Cold-drawn  Un- 
seed oil  is  the  best  for  use,  especially  alter 
being  boiled  upon  charcoal  to  separate  the 
mucilage  and  other  impurities.  These  oils 
are  the  vehicles  or  media  iu  which  the  pig- 
ments are  ground  and  diluted  for  use  ;  they 
should  be  pale  in  culour,  limpid,  and  trans- 
parent, and  should  dry  quickly.  The  essen- 
tial oils  used  iu  painting  are  tliose  of  turpen- 
tine for  diluting  tlie  pigments  ground  in  oil, 
and  of  spike  or  lavender  for  wax  and  enamel 
painting. 

(2)  An  oil-colour  (q.v.). 

"  On  thy  p&lett«  lie  the  blended  oUt." 

Tickeil  :  To  iir  Godfrey  Knellsr. 

2.  Bot. :  Oils  of  various  kinds  occur  in  the 
form  of  minute  drojis  in  the  cells  of  many,  if 
not  of  nearly  all  plants.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  essential  and  tixed  oils,  the  former 
being  special  secretions  in  glands,  glandular 
hairs,  and  hairs  on  parts  exposed  to  liglit. 
Fixed  oils  are  found  chiefly  in  the  cells  of 
tissues,  and  have  a  relation  to,  or,  at  times, 
seem  to  occur  as  substitutes  for  starcl 

3.  Chem.  :  A  term  generally  applied  to  all 
neutral  fatty  substances  which  are  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  mineral  oils,  and 
many  of  the  volatile  oils  of  vegetable  origin, 
are  simply  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
but  the  larger  proportion  of  vegetable  and, 
animal  oils  contain  oxygen  iu  addition,  whilst 
a  few  also  contain  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  as 
in  oil  of  nmstard.  The  vegetable  and  animal 
oils  containing  oxygen  are  mostly  glyceridea 
of  fatty  acid,  and  are  characterized  by  being 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  readily  soluble  in  ether. 

IL  Fig, :  Labour,  toil. 
^  For  many  oils  see  the  word  with  which 
oil  is  combined,  as  almond,  lavender,  &c. 
H  TostriJceoii: 

(1)  To  discover  a  petroleum  spring  by  boring, 

(2)  To  discover  some  unexpected  means  o( 
gaining  great  financial  profit  or  advantage. 

oil-bag,  s.  A  sack  of  horsehair  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  used  in  pressing  oleine  from  the 
stearine  in  a  press. 


&te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wqXX,  work.  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijjiite,  cur,  rule,  f^ll ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  c»  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Inr. 


oiled— oinement 
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oil  beetle,  *. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Meloe  (q.v.X 

oUblrd,  s. 

OrniUiclogy  : 

1.  SteatomU  caripensis,  the  GoachftTO  (q.v.). 

2.  Biitrachostomus  motiiligcr,  discovered  by 
Sir  Lavarvl  junuDg  tlie  precipices  of  Adam  ;* 
Pi'uk  range.   {TcntunU :  Ceylon  (ed.  5tI0,  i.  ISO.) 

OU-box,  ».  A  box  containing  a  supply  of 
oil  for  a  j'luirinl,  and  feeding  it  hy  means  of  a 
wirk  or  othtft  contrivance  ;  au  oil-cup. 

oU-cake.  s.  The  marc  or  refuse  after  oil 
fa  pushed  finui  flax,  rape,  mustard,  cotton,  or 
hemp-seed  ;  or  fivm  oocoa-nut  pulp.  Use<'- 
for  c^ittle-ftcd  or  manure.  Linseed-cake  is 
phmiiiaHy  used  aa  a  foixl  for  cattle  in  this 
country,  and  mpc-cake  for  fattening  sheep. 

Oil-cttke  fnill :  A  machine  to  crumble  oil- 
cake as  food  for  stock. 

oll-oan,  s. 

1.  A  can  or  vessel  for  storage  of  oH,  frotn 
which  it  is  withdrawn  for  sale  or  use,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

2.  Acan  for  holdingoil  for  supplying  lamps, 
oil-cups,  or  journals. 

3.  An  oiler  for  lubricated  bearings. 

oil-cellar,   s.      An    oil-reservoir   in    the 

boitMin  ui  A  journal-l'ux. 

oll-cloth«  s.    A  tar[^vmlin  ;  painted  can\*as 

for  (loor-roverin<,'.  The  latter  description  is 
preparnd  from  L'loth  especially  woven  for  the 
pur^inse,  frequently  of  great  width,  and 
covered  on  earli  side  by  a  peculiar  series  of 
processes  with  p:iint.  Fi;^ires  or  patterns  in 
oil-colours  are  afterwards  printed  on  one  side 
by  means  of  wooden  blocks.    [Floor-cloth. J 

oil-cock,  s.  A  faucet  admitting  oil  from 
an  oil-cup  to  the  journal. 

oU-COlour,  3.  A  colour  or  pigment  made 
by  grinding  a  colouring  substance  iu  oiL 

oil-cup,  s.    [Oil-box.] 

oil  fuel,  s.  Refined  or  crude  petroleum, 
n;i))liihaHne,  shale-oil,  creosote,  grease,  re- 
sidiuini  tar,  &c.     (Used  for  the  furnaces  of 

eteaihships.) 

*  oil- gas,  s. 

Chcm.  :  A  K-''^  of  hij^di  illuminating  power, 
obtained  by  dropping  oil  on  iron  platesheuted 
to  redness  and  collecting  the  gaseous  product. 

oil-gilding,  s.  A  process  of  gilding  in 
wliu'li  the  g(d'l-haf  is  laid  on  a  surface  pre- 
pared by  a  priming  of  whiting  and  si/e, 
several  coats  of  clear  cole  or  transparent  size, 
and  an  upper  surface  of  oil-gold  size,  made  of 
boiled  linseed-oil  and  ochre,  laid  on  by  a 
brush. 

oil-gland.  9. 

hot. :  A  k1 '""i  producing  oil,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  Hij/iericum  per/oratiLTH. 

oil-hole,  s.     A  passage  for  a  lubricant. 

oil-leather,  a. 

Unther:  L.;nther  prepared  by  currying  hides 
In  oil.  The  hides  are  somewhat  moist,  that  the 
oily  matters  may  be  gradually  and  thoroughly 
Absorbed. 

oil-mill,  «.     A  kind  of  mill  for  expnssing 

vegetable  oils. 

oll-mineral, «,    [Petroleum.J 

oU-nut,  «. 

hot.  :  The  genus  Hamiltonia.  The  best- 
known  species  is  the  Olive-bearing  Oil-nut, 
Uamiltoniii  oki/era,  a  native  of  North  America. 

*  oil  of  ani^els,  s.  A  gift  or  bribe  of 
money,  in  allusion  to  the  poin  annel. 

"  [IIh  Ntrli>cs  wnah'd  off 
Willi  oU(^f  .inyi-Zf." 

Jiuuint/er:  Diik«  qf  ilitan.  HI.  tt. 

oil  of  brick,  a.  An  empyreumatic  oil 
used  by  lapidaries  as  a  vehicle  for  cnit-ry,  by 
which  precious  stones  are  sawn  or  cut.  Thn 
brick  is  sua  lied  in  oil  and  suljected  to  distil' 
latlon  at  a  high  ternperaturo. 

'  oil  of  hoUy,  9.    A  beating. 

oil  of  male  fnm,  «. 

Ch'-m.  if  I'fi'irm.:  An  oM  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  formed  by  <lm«n!ving  thn  nolublo 
matters  mnlAined  in  the  rhizomes  nf  the  male 
feni.     It  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic 


*  oil  of  tale,  s.  A  cosmetic  common  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  consisting  of  talc 
calcined. 

"She  ue'ar  h&d  or  hnCh 
An^  >wMe[  In  Mwlnm  BaiiMi>fl'a  bath 
Or  ruriifr'a  oU  <if  l<itc."    livnJomon:  Vndtrweod*. 

oil  of  vitriol,  s.    [Sulphubic-acid.] 

oil  of  Yvine,  s.     [Etiibrin.] 

Oil-paintod,  a.  Painted  in  oil-colours. 
(Lon'j/rlintc  :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper.) 

oil-painting,  s. 

1.  The  art  of  painting  in  oil-colonrs,  the 
invention  of  which  has  been  generally  but 
errotieotisly  attributed  to  Van  Eyck,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tifUrenth  century.  The 
colours  chiefly  used  are  white  lead,  Creranitz 
white,  chrome,  king's  yellow,  Naples  yellow, 
ochre,  Dutch  pink,  Terra  da  fSienna,  yellow 
lake,  vermilion,  red-lead,  Indian-rod,  Venetian 
re*!,  lakes,  browns,  pinks,  Vandyke  brown, 
burnt  and  unburnt  uml)er,  Prtissian  blue, 
Antwerp  blue,  ivory  black,  blue  black,  asphal- 
tuni,  ultramarine. 

"TIio  cIrIio  ()(  Vail  Ryck  to  the  Invention  of  t>(l- 
painting  la  tha  t1ft«eiitti  o-ntiiry  baa  beeu  shown  U> 
be  uuten&bJe." — Tvnnent :  Cefflon,  i.  WL 

2.  A  painting  executed  in  oil-colours.  Such 
pictures  are  painted  on  wood  or  metal,  but 
most  commonly  on  canvas,  stretched  upon  a 
frame,  and  primed  witli  a  kind  of  size  mixed 
with  paint  of  drib  or  wliite  colour. 

oil-palm,  .':.     [Oily-palm.] 

oil-passage,  s. 

Bet.  (FL):  Passages  producing  oil,  as  in 
Umbellifent  and  Compositie. 

oil- plant.  8. 

Hot.  :  Sesamum  orientale. 

oil-press,  s.     A  jiress  for  extracting  oil 

from  the  seeds  of  various  plants. 

oil-pump,  *.  A  pump  to  raise  oil  frotn 
a  e.in  or  reservoir  and  discharge  it  on  to  u 
journal. 

oil-safe,  s.  A  storage -vessel  for  oil,  pro- 
tected  from  access  of  the,  and  nieasurai>ly 
from  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

oil  sardine,  s. 

Ichthij. :  Clitpea  scombrina.    [Sardine.] 
oil -seed,  s. 

Hot.  :  (1)  I'crhesina  sativa ;  (2)  Guizotia 
oleifcra  ;  (3)  Riciaus  communis.    [Castor-oil. J 

oil-shale,  a.    [Oil-coal.] 

oil-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  oils,  colours, 
&e.,  are  s.dd. 

oil-skin,  s.  Cloth  treated  with  oil  to 
make  it  watt^r  and  perspiration  proof;  it  is 
used  for  making  waterproof  clothing,  &c. 

oil-Spring,  s.  A  spring  which  yields 
mineial  oils,  such  as  petroleum,  naphtha,  ic. 
[Oil-well.) 

oil-still,  s.  A  still  for  hydrocarbons, 
notably  pt;troleum. 

oil-stone,  s.  A  slab  of  fine-grained  stone, 
«('t  in  a  wooden  block  and  provided  with  a 
wuod'-n  cover,  used  for  imparting  a  keen  edge 
to  tools  ;  it  is  so  calle<l  because  oil  Is  used  for 
lubricating  its  rubbing  surface. 

oil-test,  a.  A  test  or  standard  for  ascer- 
tJiining  tlie  dc;,'roo  of  beat  at  whicli  the  hydro- 
carbon vap'>ui-s  of  p^'trrdeurn  arc  liable  to  ex- 
plode. That  legally  (smplnyed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain corisists  in  heating  the  oil  in  a  porcelain 
vessel  surrounded  by  a  hot-water  bath.  A 
wire  la  placed  J  Inch  above  the  rim  of  the 
vessel,  and  when  a  thermometer,  whose  bull) 
Is  submerged  l)f  inches  below  the  Murfaci'  of 
the  oil,  indiratrs  the  desired  heat,  say,  fli)',  a 
small  Mnme  Is  prisscd  tiniekly  ah)ng  the  wirn 
over  the  snrfai-e  of  the  oil  ;  if  no  Hash  is  pro- 
duced, the  heat  is  continued  aiut  the  test  ap- 
plted  at  every  3°  above  this  until  the  llashing- 
jioint  is  reached. 

oil-treo,  a. 

I'M. :  HiLvia  hngi/olla.     [Bassia.) 

oU  way   a.    An  oil-hole. 

oil  well,  a.  A  well  sunk  Into  an  oll-bnar- 
Ing  miiifial  bed,  for  the  rtsecptlon  of  the 
mineral  oil  or  pftroleiim  whlrh  lUtam  or  flows 
Into  it.  Oil-wells  vary  in  tiepth  from  KK)  to 
1,000  feet,  but  the  moilo  of  sinking  Uiuin  Is 
■nbstJintlully  similar.     IPrrHuLKUU.) 


oH,  'oyl,  v.t.    [Oil,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fjb  or  smear  over  with  oil ;  to 
lubricate  with  oil ;  to  anoint. 

"Ainlwr  wlTl  •ttimct  stntw*  thus  oiled.' —Brown^: 
Vulgar  Krrt)urt. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  make  smooth  or  pleasant ;  to 
smooth  over. 

"  Error.  oU9d  with  obaequlouuieu  .  .  .  liju  oftcu  tba 
advuitotfe  of  UtML"~S'^uth :  Scrmom,  vol.  Iv..  va.  %. 

Oiled,  ■  oyled,  jw.  par.  or  o,     [Oil,  v.] 

oiled  leather,  s.     Leather  dressed  witl 

oil,  .i^  Lljaiiiiti.s  l..atlicr. 

oiled-paper,  s.    [Thaciso-papeb.] 

oiled-silk,  a. 

Fnhric  :  Silk  which  has  been  treated  with  a 
boiled  oil,  so  as  to  render  it  water  and  per- 
spiration proof. 

oil'-er,  3.    [Eng.  oil;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  oils- 

2.  A  can  for  applying  oil  to  a  journal ;  an 
oil-c^n. 

*  3.  One  who  deals  in  oils  ;  an  oilman. 

6il'-er-^,  s.     [Eng.  oiUr;  -y.] 

1.  The  articles  sold  or  dealt  lu  by  an  oU» 
man. 

2.  An  oil-shop. 

oil-i  ness,  •  oyl-i-nesso,  s.  [Eng,  oUy; 
■ncs.<.]  The  quality  or  stjite  of  being  oily; 
grcasiness,  unctuousness. 

"  Itjutll  hath  fat  mid  succulent  lenvek ;  which  oUU 
i><-jj.  If  ilrawu  forth  by  the  aun,  will  iiinke  a  v«ry  great 
chiuigc."— flttcoTi;  JVaturat  Hiitory.  f  ill. 

oil'-ihg,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Oil,  v.] 

A,  .4s  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  suhsUintive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  smearing,  cover- 
ing, or  lubricating  with  oil. 

2.  Wool :  A  stage  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool  to  prevent  the  fibres  from  becoming 
felted  in  the  subsequent  scribbling  and  card- 
ing. 

oiling-out,  a. 

Fine  Art:  Preparing  the  surface  ofa  picture 
whicli  is  to  be  retouched  by  spreading  over  it 
a  very  slight  coating  of 
oil,  the  better  to  receive 
the  fresh  pigments. 

6il-let,  oil-letto.  ^-' 
let,  s.  [Fr.  o^illet,  dimin. 
ot  ceil  =an  eye.] 

Arch. :  Openings  or  loop- 
holes made  in  the  battle- 
ments and  walls  of  mediiu- 
val  fortiti cations,  through 
which  arrows  were  dis- 
charged at  the  besiegers, 

6il'-man,  s.  [Eng.  oi/,  ai:  i 
man.]'  One  who  deals  iu 
oils,  colours,  &c. 

oil'-S^,  «.     [E"g.  oil;  -y.J 
I,  Literallij : 

1.  Consisting  of  or  containing  oil ;  liavlng 

the  nature  or  qualities  of  oil. 

"Th«  instnucM  wu  hnvo  whrnjlu  cruda  atiil  wfttrr 
sulMitAiico  turiii>th  Intofntniiiiui'^,  mvot  four  kludMb 
—tlantn:  A'nt.  llUt..  )  3&.V 

2.  Covered  or  smeared  with  oil  ;  greasy, 
unctuous,  fatty. 

3.  Resembling  oil  :  as,  an  oiVy  appearanoo. 
II.  Figurtttively: 

1.  Fat,  greasy. 

"A  Uttlo.  rouiiil,  tut.  oUit  man  of  OoiL* 

Thornton  :  C<utla  q^  /miat^ncm,  L  Ml 

2.  UnrtuoiiH,  Rtnooth,  Klib  ;  smoothly  sano 
ttmoniouH  ;  bland,  wheedling. 

"  Flntt«ry'i  null*  In  oUjr  woMi  invfuMi* 

oily-grain,  a. 

Dot.  :  The  genus  Sesamum  (q.T.X 
oily-palm.  ■*■ 

h<-t.:  The  genus  Kheis  (q.V.). 

-oin,  siiff.     [Eng.  Mulfs.  -o(i.O.  ati'l  -'n  (Chtm.).'] 
(Viriiu  :   Ik'nrlng  a  slight  resemblance  to; 
dlHtnntly  c«»nnerted  with. 

'oino  mont,  *oyno  mont.  *oigno-mont, 

a.  ((>.  Vr.  Kii/Mf  tiicMf  ^  an  anntntluc,  an  un- 
guent ;  oufjitr  (l'*r.  oimlrf)  t  to  anoint ;  Ijit- 
unyiio.)    |OiST«r.NT.l 


OILLET 
iUonX-^r.  r»rk.t 


boil.  b6V  :  P^t,  Jolfcri :  cat.  90II,  chorus.  9hln,  t>on«h :  go.  Rom  :  thin,  ^hls :  sin.  n^ ;  expect,  Xonophon.  exist.      Irig. 
-Olan,  -tian  —  sti^xi.    -Uon,  -slon  —  ahUn ;  -0on,  -glon  -  shun,    -oious,  -tious,  -slous  —  ahus.    >blo,  -dlo,  oco.  -  b^l.  dol. 
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oint— old 


*Oiilt,  *  oynt,  v.t.  [Ft.  oint,  pa.  par.  of 
oi'ndre-=  to  anoint  (q.  v.).  ]  Toauoint;  to  smear 
or  rub  over  witli  any  unctuous  substance  ;  to 
.grease.     (J>ryden:   Virgil;  y£7i«tti  x.  20S.) 

6int  -ment,  *  oynt-ment*  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
oincm>:iit,  tlie  t  lif  iiig  inserted  from  a  confusion 
with  the  verb  to  anoint  (q.v.).]  A  soft  unc- 
tuous substance  or  compound  used  for  smear- 
ing or  anointing,  especially  the  body  or  a 
diseased  part ;  an  unguent. 

"Thes|iirit  of  humiliation  should  be  like  Aaron's 
precious  ointment.'South :  Sermont,  voL  ix.,  ser.  12. 

^  The  composition  of  the  ointments  used  in 
medicine  is  very  various.  Tims  there  are 
compound  spermaceti,  croton  oil  and  lard, 
coni]H>und  sulphur,  tar  and  citrins,  mercurial, 
and  belladonna  ointments,  &c. 

ols'-an-ite  (ois  as  ^ras).  s.    [From  Oisan(s), 
L"Isere,  France,  where  found ;  suff.  'ite{Min.).'] 
Mill. :  (1)  The  same  as  Octahedrite  (q.v.)  ; 
(2)  the  same  as  Epidote  (q.v.). 

O.  K.,  phr.  [See  def.]  A  slang  abbreviation 
of  "  Orl  Korrect"  =  All  Correct.    (Avier.) 

*  6ke  (1),  s.     [Oak.] 

6ke(2).  s.    [Turk.] 

1,  A  Turkish  and  Egyptian  weight,  equal  to 
abnut  2^  lbs. 

2.  A  Hungarian  and  Wallachian  measure  of 
cai>acity,  equal  to  about  2i  pints. 

6'-ken-ite,  s.  [After  Oken,  the  German 
naturalist;  sutT.  -He  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  closely  aggre- 
gated minute  acicular  ci-ystals,  sometimes 
fibrous,  diverging,  also  compact.  Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic  (?).  Hardness,  4"5  to  5; 
6p.  gr.  2'2S  to  2*37  ;  lustre,  somewhat  pearly, 
sometimes  opalescent ;  colour,  white  when 
pure;  tough.  Compos.:  silica,  56*6;  lime, 
26-4  ;  water,  IT'O  =  100.  Found  in  old  doler- 
ites  ("  traps  "). 

*  6  -Uer,  5.     [Ochre.] 

ok-ra,  ok-ro,  s.    [Ochra.) 

ok-tib'~be-hite,  s.      [After  Oktibbeh(a)  Co., 
Misbiiuri;  sutl'.  -ite^Min,).'} 
Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Shepard  to  a  group 
"of  meteoric  irons,  in  which  the  proportions  of 
iron  and  nickel  would  correspond  to  the  for- 
mula, FeNi. 

-ol,  suff.    [Eng.  (aJcoh)ol.'i 

Chem. :  A  suffix  terminating  compounds 
which  are  true  alcohols.  Thus,  pheuol-phe- 
nylic  alcohol. 

6l-a-ca'-5e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  olax,  genit.  oUui^is); 
ft'iii.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acecK.] 

Bot. :  Olacads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  with  simple, 
rarely  compound,  alternate,  entire,  exstipu- 
late  leaves;  the  calyx  small,  entire,  or  slightly 
toothed,  often  becoming  at  last  enlarged ; 
petals  definite,  separate,  or  cohering  in  pairs 
by  tlie  intervention  of  stamens ;  three  to  ten 
of  the  stamens  fertile  ;  ovary  one-celled,  or 
occasionally  imperfectly  three  or  four-celled  ; 
ovules  two,  three,  or  one  ;  style  filiform ; 
stigma  simple.  Fruit  drupaceous,  one-celled, 
one-seeded.  Mostly  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Known  genera, 
twenty-three  ;  si>ecies  uncertain.    (Lindley.) 

ol'-a-cad,  5.    [Lat.  o/ax,  genit.  olatiis) ;  Eng. 
suir.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL):  Lindley's name  for  the  Olacaceie. 

6l-a-fite,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  name  apparently  given  by  Breit- 
haupt  to  the  "  oligoclase-albite  "  of  Siheerer, 
a  felspar  included  by  Dana  under  albite.  It 
contains  an  excess  of  protoxides. 

il'-ax,  s.  [Lat.  =  odorous ;  oleo  =  to  smell.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Ola- 
cacese  (q.v.).  The  species,  of  which  about 
twenty-four  are  known,  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  often  thorny,  chiefly  from  Asia  and 
Australia.  The  wood  of  Olax  zeylanica,  a 
email  Ceylonese  tree,  is  fetid  and  tastes  salt 
It  is  given  in  putrid  fevers,  and  the  leaves  are 
eaten  as  a  salad.  Tlie  fruit  of  0.  scandens,  a 
sub-Himalayan  species,  is  used  for  making 
sherbet. 

*  Old,  s.    [Wold.] 


old,  *  olde,  a.  &  adi\     [A.S.  eald ;  O.  North- 
uinb.  aid  ;  cogn.  with  Uut.  oud  ;  Goth,  althtis  ; 
Ger.  alt.     From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  alo  =  to 
nourish ;  Goth,  alan.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Far  advanced  in  years  or  life ;  having 
lived  a  long  time  ;  having  passed  a  prolonged 
existence;  aged.  Applied  to  animals  or  plants. 

"Jason,  whlche  sigh  his  fadlr  olde, 
UiHJii  Medea  ninde  hym  bolde 
Of  art  ULigike."  Goieer:  C.  A.,  v. 

3.  Past  the  middle  period  of  life  or  existence. 

"  Mistakeu  blessing  which  old  age  they  call." 

Di-yden:  Juvenal.  saL  10, 

3.  Not  new ;  not  fresh  or  recent ;  having 
existed  for  a  long  time. 

"  Would  he  disc;ird  all  his  dearest,  hi9  oldest,  hia 
most  trustyirienda?"— .tfocdu^rt^ :  But.  tng..  ch.  xviii. 

4.  M:i<ie  or  produced  long  before  ;  ancient, 
antiquated. 

"  Were  they  not  of  the  same  streine.  as  our  old 
iDonuDit^uU  doo  K\ytTeaae."—HQlinihed  :  Petcrip.  Eng- 
land, hk.  iii ,  cb.  xiv. 

5.  Decayed  by  jirocess  of  time  ;  worn. 

"  No  mau  puttvth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old 
garuieut. ' — SiaUhew  ix.  16. 

6.  Having  passed  an  existence  of  any  speci- 
fied duration  ;  as,  tive  years  old  ;  a  month  old. 

7.  Formerly  existing  ;  ancient. 

"It  wfts  seide  to  olde  men:  thou  shalt  not  sle."— 
Wycliffe  :  .\tatthew  V. 

8.  Existing  or  subsisting  before  something 
else  ;  foi  nier,  previous :  as,  To  build  a  house 
on  the  sit€  of  an  old  one. 

9.  Long  past :  as,  old  times. 

10.  Long-practised,  experienced 

"Then  siild  I  unto  her  that  was  old  In  adulteries, 
will  they  now  commit  whoredoms  with  heif'—Kiekifl 

IV ui.  4;j. 

II.  Long  cultivated  or  worked  ;  as,  old  land. 

12.  Having  the  thoughts,  feelings,  or  ex- 
perience of  an  old  person  ;  sagacious,  sensible, 
thoughtful,  far-seeing,  sharp  :  as.  To  have  an 
old  head  on  young  shoulders. 

13.  Crafty,  cunning. 

14.  Used  as  a  familiar  term  of  affection  or 
COnliality.     {Colloquial.) 

"Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack.* 
IL  4. 

*  15.  Plenty,  copious,  abundant ;  more  than 
enough. 

"  News,  old  news."— .SftaAwp.  .■  Taming  of  the  Shrev), 
ill.  2. 

16.  Antiquated,  worn  out;  wanting  in  vigour, 
sense,  or  liveliness. 

17.  Customary,  wonted. 

"  Vour  old  vice  still.'— .Sft<(*e«p. ;  Ttco  Gentlemen  of 
Terona.  iii.  1. 

*  B,  As  adv.:  Of  old;  in  old  times;  for- 
merly. 

"  A  soug  that  old  was  sung." 

Shake^p.  :  tericlet.     (ProL) 

TT  Of  old :  In  old  times ;  long  ago ;  from 
ancient  times  ;  formerly,  anciently. 

"  As  were  the  dregs  of  Romulus  of  old.' 

Ttwmson  :  Liberty,  v,  292. 

*  old-accustomed»  a.     Customary  from 

old  tunes. 

old-age,  5.  That  period  or  portion  of 
life  past  middle-age  ;  advanced  age  or  years. 

%  During  youth  the  metabolic  activity  of 
the  body  is  able,  not  merely  to  balance  the 
daily  waste,  but  to  add  new  material.  After 
the  culmination  of  manhood,  or  of  woman- 
hood, the  body  is  able  only  to  meet  its  daily 
waste,  and  as  old  age  creeps  on  not  even  that. 
The  several  organs  do  not  decay  simulta- 
neously, but  they  are  so  correlated  that  the 
failure  of  one  sooner  or  later  atletfts  the  other. 
The  power  of  resistance  to  detrimental  change 
becomes  less  after  the  climacteric  (q.v.),  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  total  failure  of  some 
essential  organ  with  fatal  results.     [Death.] 

Old  Catholics,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  Tlie  name  assumed  by  a 
body  of  German  priests  and  laymen  who  re- 
fu.sed  to  accept  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility, and,  in  consequence  of  its  definition, 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  body.  It 
was  essentially  a  University  movement,  for 
the  German  bishops  who  had  left  Rome  to 
avoid  voting — Hefele  among  the  number — 
afterwards  submitted.  Van  Sehulte,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Praj;ue,  published  a  formal  protest ; 
then  came  the  Nuremberg  protest  of  "Catholic 
professors"  (Aug.,  1870).  Father  Hyacinthe's 
"  Appel  aux  Eveques  "  followed  in  La  Libertd 
early  in  1S71,  and  (March  2S)  Dr.  Dollinger 
set  forth  his  reasons  for  withholding  his 
assent  "as  a  Christian,  a  theologian,  an  his- 


torical student,  and  a  citizen."  DbUinger  and 
Friedrich  were  immediately  excommunicated. 
In  the  September  following  a  Congress  waa 
held  at  Munich,  when  it  was  resolved  to  seek 
re-uuion  with  the  Greeks.  In  1872  a  second 
congress  was  held  at  Cologne,  at  which  Deaa 
Stanley  was  present,  and  sent  an  a.'Count  to 
the  Times,  which  aroused  much  interest  in 
England.  On  Aug.  11,  1873,  Dr.  Reinki-ns 
was  consecrated  at  Rotterdam  by  Dr.  Hey  de 
Kamp,  Jansenist  Bishop  of  Deventer,  and.  in 
1876,  Dr.  Reinkens  cnsecraled  Dr.  Herzog. 
The  first  synod  (1874)  made  confession  and 
fa.sting  voluntary  ;  the  second  (18r5)  reduced 
the  number  of  feasts,  and  admitted  only  such 
impediments  to  njarriage  as  were  recognised 
by  the  State;  the  third  (1876)  permitted 
l>riests  to  marry,  but  forbade  them  to  offii  iate 
after  marriage.  This  prohibition  was  annulled 
by  the  fifth  synod  (1878),  and,  in  consequetice, 
Fiiediich,  Reusch.  and  some  otheis  withdrew. 
Congregations  of  Old  Catholics  exist  in  Austria, 
Italy,  Si'ain,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Mexico, 
but  their  numbers  are  small.  In  Germany 
they  seem  to  be  dwindling  away,  but  the  pro- 
test of  Dollinger  and  his  fellows  will  remain 
an  important  landmark  in  religious  history. 

old-clothesman,  s.    One  who  deals  in 

old  or  .■;isC-of1'  clutlies. 

Old  Continent,  s. 

1.  The  continent  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as  distinguished 
from  the  New  Continent  of  North  and  South 
Americii. 

Old  Country,  s.  A  name  given  in  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Colonies  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  generally  by  any 
colony  to  its  mother  country. 

old-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Looking  old  and  venerable. 

"Ten   times   more  diBhonourably  ragged    thau   an 
old-faced  aucient."— Sft<iA:M/».  .■  l  Eenry  7v..  iv.  2, 

2.  Prini. :  Applied  to  type  \vith  a  face  re- 
sembling that  of  the  type  used  by  the  early 
printers  who  employed  Roman  characters. 

This  line  is  set  in  old-faced  type. 

old-fashioned,  a. 

1.  Formed  acc(uding  to  old  or  antiquated 
fashion  or  custom. 

2.  Quaint;  partaking  of  the  old  style  or 
fashion. 

"  Round  this  old-fishioned.  quaint  abode 
Deepsiletice  reiyiieii" 

Lo„:iffUow  :  Wayside  Inn.    (Pr«l.| 

old  g^entletnan,  s.  A  euphemism  for 
the  devil. 

old-gentlemanly,  a.  «&  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  an 
old  gentleman.     (Byton:  Don  Juan,  i.  216.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  an  old  gentleman. 
old-gooseberry,  s.    The  devil.   [Ooosa- 

BEKKV,  1i  (J).j 

old-lady,  s. 

Kntom.  :  A  name  given  by  coUectora  vO 
Mormo  maura. 

old  maid,  5. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  unmarried  woman  some- 
what advanced  in  jeavs. 

2.  Bot. :  A  West-Indian  name  for  Vinca  rosea. 

old-maidish,  a.     Like  or  characteristic 

of  an  old  maid  ;  prim. 

"  Don't  be  so  precise  and  old-maidi^.''—Jlfa4. 
D'Arblay:  Camilla,  bit.  v.,  ch.  viiL 

*  old-maidism,  s.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  an  old  maid  ;  advanced  spiusterhood. 

old  man,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  man  advanced  in  years, 
XL  Technically: 

1,  Bot.  :  Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

2.  Mining:  Stuff  which  has  been  worked 
upon  before ;  working  left  by  the  old  men, 
meaning  ancient  miners. 

II  (1)  Old  Man  0/ the  Mountain :  [MouNTAnr, 
1(1).] 

(2)  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  :  The  old  man,  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who  leajied  on  and  clung  to 
the  back  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  refusing  to  let 
go  or  dismount :  hence,  any  intolerable  burden, 
bore,  or  nuisance  which  one  canuot  get  rid  of. 

Old  Man's  Beard: 

Bot.:  (1)  Cltinatis  Vitalha ;  (2)  Geropogon, 
an  asteraceousgt-nus  ;  (3)  Tillandsiavsneuides. 


\ 


Kte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father  :  we,  ■wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  vot, 
or,  wore,  woU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  liw. 


olden— oleflant 


Old  Man's  Eye-brow : 

Jiot.  :  Drosera  binata. 

Old  Mans  Iftad : 

Bnt.  :  Ptlocfrfus  senilis. 

Old  Nick,  J.    The  doviL 

old  oil,  s  A  name  given  by  watchmakers 
to  olive  oil  after  it  Uaa  been  puriSed  and  ren- 
deri'd  liiii|iid. 

Old  Red  Conglomerate,  Old  Red 

bandstone  Conglomerate.  <. 

'..;'■  ■  A  '■  ■"„-l'im<i.ilv  witli  pebbles  and 
boulders  occurring  in  Caithness,  on  the  Uon, 
north  of  Aberdeen,  near  Balgownie  Dridce, 
and  111  other  i«rts  of  Scotland.  Prof.  Rainsav 
COUMdered  It  I.,  be  of  glacial  origin. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  s. 

1.  '/'«)(.  .-  (Uevo.via.vJ. 

2.  Comm.,  <fc.  ;  The  formation  yields  both 
building  and  paving  stones. 

*  old  said,  a.    Said  long  ago  ;  said  of  old. 
old  sand,  s. 

founding:  Tlie  sand  forming  the  floor  of 
tile  moulding.sliop  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and  tilling  the  deep  pits  under  the 
"™t"'/-  ,,"  '"  (fenerally  quite  black,  wtik, 
and  fnable,  and  unfit  for  the  face  of  any 
mould.  On  the  other  han.l,  its  porous  charac- 
ter makes  It  well-suited  for  fllling  the  flasks 
over  the  facing-sand. 

Old-scbool,  ».  A  school  or  party  he. 
longing  to  old  times,  or  having  the  opinions 
manners,  4c.,  of  bygone  days. 

Old  Scratch,  s.  The  devil:  .So  called 
accor.jiirg  lo  llnwer,  from  .Schratz,  orSkratts 
a  deniiin  of  ."iamdinavian  mythology. 

old-song,  s.  A  mere  trifle ;  a  nominal  sum 
or  pnc-e  :  us.  To  buy  anything  lor  an  old  song. 

Old  SOW,  s. 

Bot  :  Mditutus  carulms,  called  also  TH- 
gonfttn  cfrrulfa. 

old  style,  s.    [Style.) 

Old  Testament,  s.    (Testament.) 

old-time,  a  Oforpertaiulngtotheolden 
times;  of  l„ng  standi ng. 

old-timer,  ..  one  who  belonged  to,  or 
who  now  rlingi  to,  the  habit,  and  views  of  the 
olden  limes;  one  who  has  been  in  a  place  for 
a  long  time.; 

Old  Tom,  ».    A  strong  variety  of  gin. 
Old-wife,  s. 

L  Ordinary  tanguage; 

1.  A  chattering  old  woman ;  a  gossip. 

2.  A  man  having  the  habits  or  character  of 
An  old  woman. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Domestic:  A  chimney-cap  or  cowl;  an 
apparatus  for  curing  smoky  chimneys. 

2.  Ichlhy.:  A  popular  name  for  Cnntharus 
aneatus,  common  on  the  British  coast. 

Old  woman's  bitter, ». 

It'll.  :  (1)    I'i.ramnia  Antiilernia:  lit  Oitha- 

Old  woman's  tree,  s. 

Bol.  :  Quiinnjauuticensis. 

Old  World,  s.  u  a. 

r.Jh  -^ ';'"'"■'■  •■  The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  com- 
pnsing  fciirope.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Auatnllla. 

B.  As  adjtclive : 

i.  Lit.  (Of  the  form  Old  World):  Inhabiting 
the  Eastern  Hemispheres.  »uu.uumg 

.^^■if''''  Vlfthcjurm  (dd-world);  Pertaining 

to  a  bygone  ag -fashioned,  inthiuated. 

iild  IVoTid  Vultures:  rVfi.TURiN.«). 

°\* r?°"(s),„i"'"'''-  ",';' •■;'"•'    ''''>•  "'■•^'ent.  by- 
►.•"]. e.     i,.shnk>sii.  :  hiaebeth.  Hi.  t.)  ' 

'  old'-^n,  t>.(.  tt  i.    (Olden,  a.) 
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Hedyotldoi.  It  is  so  closely  akin  t...  Hedyotis 
(q.v.),  that  some  l«.taiiisU  make  it  a  .section 
or  that  genus.  A  decoction  of  Olienlaruiia 
corvmluia  is  mied  in  India  in  bilious  fever. 

old  er,  (1.    [Comp.  of  old,  a.  (q.v.).] 

Older  Pliocene,  j.    (Plioceme.] 

old-ham,  s.  (See  def.)  A  cloth  of  coarse 
c^iii.-itruetiou,  so  called  from  the  town  where 
it  was  llrsl  made. 


[Named  In  honour  of  Dr. 


[Named  after  Dr.  Oldham ; 


61d-ha-ml-a, 

Oldham.) 

Palaont.:  A  fossil  genus  of  Lower  Cam- 
brian age  from  Bray  Head,  co.  Wicklow 
Ireland,  of  which  the  '■  true  nature  is  alto- 
f. ■'','"■."!','<"''""•"  (A'icMton :  I'aUcont.,  i. 
iul.)  Uhlhamm  antupia,  the  coininoncst  spe- 
cies, consists  of  a  central  threiid-like  axis 
rom  which  spring  bundles  of  short,  radiatink- 
branches  at  regular  inten-als.  The  genus  h.il 
been  referred  to  the  Sertularian  Zqophvtes,  to 
the  PolyZ()a,  and,  with  most  probability  by 
baiter,  to  the  calcareous  sea-weeds. 

old'  ham-ite,  s. 

siitr.  -itc  (j/in.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  spher- 
ules in  a  part  of  the  Busli  Meteorite,  and 
apparently  s|.arsely  distributed  through  that 
of  Bishopville.  Cr>'staIlization,  determined 
by  the  cleavages  and  optical  characters  iso- 
metric Hardness,  4-0  ;  sp.  gr.  258  ;  colour, 
pale  chestnut-brown.  Compos.  :  apparently  a 
sulphide  of  calcium,  with  a  little  over  three 
per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  magnesium.  It  is 
mostly  encrusted  with  gypsum  as  analteration 
product. 

Old-ha-yen.  s.    [See  def.)    A  place  In  the 

Lond.jM  b^isiii  of  the  Eocene  strata. 

Oldhaven-beds,  s.  pi. 

eA'ii^  ^  f ''^  "'  '"^<''*'  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  thick,  forming  the  base  of  the  London 
clay.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  rolled 
Hint  pebbles  on  a  sandv  base.  About  160 
species  of  fossils  (marine  and  estuariiie  shells 
ana  plant  remains,  including  Ficus.  Cinna- 
momum,  and  (Jonifera,)  have  been  found. 

61d'-ish,o.    lEug.  old ; -isk.]    Rather  old. 
old'-ness,  s.    (Eng.  old ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  (|uality  or  state  of   being    old    or 

advanced  in  years;  old  age;  existence  for  a 

long  period. 

i.l.iln™'','.';a'M,''"  'i'"*;?  ,■  ■  ■  'll""ver  prewes.  bole. 

o.^'.  1^"';'?"'''' ■]"""'"''■''''""»<»•  continuance : 
as,  the  oldness  of  a  house. 

'  °\',?  n^f'l  ;"■  i"^"^'-  "'^^  ■""■  "f- youngster.] 
,An  nia  or  oblish  person  ;  one  advanced  in  years 

-ff'l?l™w-,"'  "'■^"■•to  burc  <m„  Mother  to  Jcuth  " 


B.  Intra,is. :  To  become  old  ;  to  age 


-In. 


ol-din-l&nd' 

DMenlaiid, 
plants  at  tbe  Cajie 

Bot. :    A   genus 


».      (Named  after  H.    B 
.  who    In    ir.il,',    collected 
ifOfMid  Hope.) 
of    CInchonacew,    family 


iJoil.  b6^ :  p6Tlt,  J(S<H  ; 


-die,  siif.     [Lat.  oleum  =  oil.) 

Chcm.:  A  sufflx  occasionally  used  Instead 
ol-ene,  to  denote  hydrocarbons.  Thus  ben 
zoic  =  benzene.  ' 

O'-le-aj  (pi.  6-16-89),  s.    [Ut..  from  Gr.  Mam 
(ctaKi)  =  an  olive-berry,  an  olive-tree  (q.v.).J 
Botany  : 

V  *i?,l'-  ■■  Olive ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Oleaceic  or  Olelneiu  (...v.).  The  leaves 
are  undivided  ;  the  flowers  Miliary,  clustered 

n  colour  greenish  ;  the  corolla  four-cleft ;  the 
berry  two-cel  cd,  each  one-seeded,  one  of  {  e 
two  oOeii  abortive.  Oka  euroiKea  is  the 
Olive  (q.v.).  An  oil  Is  obtalnei^so  fr  ,m 
a  /frrucimea.  and  11^  wood  is  prized  in  India 
l',',dii,','Tr"*'r'^''-  ,"•  ("'■"''"'Cfr"'.  another 
.1  .V  M  f  '  f'"",'"."'""  '  »■"«'  «'''i<^h  takes  a 
Ten  A/""'  '.",'"". "tt^oked  by  Insects. 
Ilie  oil  of  0.cm,Hdata  is  aiitl|.erlo,iic,  as  are 

he  bark  and  leave,  of  0.  r7(«w(u(ifrra.     The 

m.'Zringt'i.^™""""""'  """•'  '■'  <='"■'»  f"-^ 

fr,Mtrdri.peoi'bero..'"""='"'  ''"'■'"«  '"'  "^ 
6-ie  a  9e-«e,   6-16  i-n«-».    ,.  pt. 

olrin):  fern.  pi.  »(().  „,|r.  .„c,.„,  .(„„„) 

«"(. :  Oliveworts;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exog,.n,.  alliance  .^daniiles.  It  no3sU  "" 
tree,  or  Hhrnbs,  u.nally  will,  dichni.unous 
branches  ;  o,,p,„ite.  g,.nemllv  simple.  |e„vo,  ■ 
flowen.  In   terminal  or   axillary  raceme.    „t 

Miilcle, :  a  four.cleft,  gaii .tilou.  cor'lh 

iwo,  rarely  four,  stamens  ;  a  two-relied  ovary,' 


|Ut. 


each  cell  with  two  pendulous  seeds  ;  style, 
one  or  none;  stigma,  bifld  or  undivided. 
Closely  akin  to  Jasininacea;.  Natives  chiefly 
of  U-m|wrate  climates.  Divided  Into  two 
tribes,  OleiE  and  Fraxinea-.  Known  genera 
M  :  species,  150.  Two  genera  represented  In 
BriUiii,  riz.,  Ligustruin  and  Fraxinus  (q.v.). 

O-le-ig'-In-oiis,  a.   [Lat.  ofeojiauj  =  belong- 
ing to  oliveoil,  from  oleum  =  oil  (q  v.)  ■  Fr 
olmgineux;  Itol.  St,  8j..  oleaginoso.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
oil ;  oily,  unctuous,  greasy. 

2.  Fig. :  Smoothly  and  hypocritically  aanc- 
tlmonious  ;  unctuous,  fawning,  oily. 

II.  Hot.:  Fleshy  In  subsUnce,   but  ailed 

"  1 1  ll  0 1 1« 

6-le-ag'-in-ofi8-ne88,  ..  [Kng.  oleaginous  ; 
■ne^.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiiyr  oleagin- 
ous ;  oiliness,  uiictuousncss. 

.n'l'wf.  f'^'","«.S'    <■>",  '''"Srtn'xunfu   ot    nrtnoiu 

/o!?i'-'.™£lY.'l'i!''°"'  °'""""'"  "^  ••^•■•- 

"-l«-?^n»on,  s.  [Lat.  oleum  =  oil  (q.v  )  1  A 
8»ft  unguent  or  liniment  prepared  from  oil. 

o-le'-a-mide,  s.    (Eng.  ole(ic),  and  amide.-] 

Chem  ■  C'lsHxiO.N.Ho.    An  amide  of  a  fatty 

acid   oht,a,ned  from  almond  oil  by  the  actioi 

or  a  eoholic  ammonia.     It  is  crystalline,  in- 

M  I,      ."i,™'^''''  *""  *"'"'''«  "■  »«'-m  alcJhol. 
illelts  at  81  . 

^i^"^'"?*""',^-  If^- »"<"«««.•  ItaLo(«iadro; 
bp.eloendro:  Port,  eloendro,  loendro;  Low  Lat 
arodendrum,  lorandvum  ;  bv  Mahn  and  Littri 
considered  a  corrupt,  of  rhododendron  (avV 
by  Skeat  a  corrupt,  of  (ai,r«/en(fron.) 

Bot. :  Nerium  Oleander,  the  .'ommon,  and  N. 
oclorosum,  the  Sweet-scented  Oleander  They 
have  lanceolate  coriaceous  leaves,  with  par- 
allel veins  and  line  roseate  flowere.  The 
lormer  is  a  native  of  India,  now  naturalised 
u  many  warm  countries.  A  decoction  of  ita 
leaves  foriiKH  a  wash  used  in  the  south  of 
Jiurope  to  destroy  cutaneous  vermin;  the 
powdered  wooii  and  liark  are  used  at  Nice 
as  the  basis  of  a  rat-poison.  Sweet-scented 
Oleander  is  wild  in  central  India,  Sind, 
.  -?,n"i"'?"'„l.'"''  "'*  ""'«■■  llimalavaa  t<; 
AH  f"''-  Often  enltivated  in  India,  4c. 
All  iwrts  of  the  vilaut,  especially  the  root, 
are  poisonous.  ^ 

w,...         ,'I  *  .'"'"^  ^'^^^  'rom  ItAl7 
with  amella  of  oreandfrt  In  lier  linlr" 

A".  0.  Urourititij :  Aurora  Letg\,  la, 

oleander  hawk-moth,  a 

Ent.m.  :  Clia-rocmpa  nerii.  Fore  wings. 
l>ale  rosy-gray,  with  bb.tches  of  dull  green 
and  wavv  whitish  streaks.     The  larva  feedi 

n?.  J'"  t^l't"-,    '"'"""'•  "'""8''  ™roly,  in 
the  south  of  England. 

6-le-as-tor, 

oUa  ('j.v.),] 
Botany: 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Eteagnua  (q.T.X 

2.  Pt. :  Lindlcy'a  name  for  the  Elioagnace*. 
O'-le-ate,  s.     [Eng.  ole(ic);  -afc.] 

ilinn  :  A  salt  of  oleic  acid. 

oloate  Of  lead,  s. 

a,em.:  <^''»"^[j;;^,l.    Obtained  by  deoom. 

posing  analcoholic  solution  of  oleate  of  s.Klliini 
wi  I,  acetjite  of  lead,  an.l  washing  the  result. 
It  dries  In  a  vacuum  to  a  while  light  p.,wd«r 

boilin^'h'r ''""■'''•''''''""'"■ ''''''-■'''>■'» 

0-16o'-ra-nal,  a.    (Oi.ErnAHoM,)    of  or  oer- 
t^dnlnglo  the  olecranon.  "^ 

6-160  -ra-nSn,  ..   (Or.  iA<,„««,„  (,5/,*mnoBX 

CiUltr.    fnnii    u>.,r6Kpayo^   (.1(<-il.il-r,i  11,01)     (- 

lu'Tlu'^V" *'"'"^  *-ron(o„)  =  the  point' oJ 

^l"o(.  .•  The  elbow  ;  the  larger  of  Ole  Iwo 
apophyses  at  t  le  upper  end  of  the  nin.f  e," 
Ing  In  a  r.ngh  tub..ro,lty  and  an  obtuse  point. 
6'-16-6no,  J.    (NoNvLESE.) 

0  16   fl  nnt.  a     (|j,i,  oleums  o\},  and  Jhelo 
0'a»s.yiw  -to  make.)    Pn>dnclng'o'f„rmh« 


[Lat.  =  the   oleaster,    from 


Oleflant  gas,  >.    [Ethkni!.) 


....  ^....^  ;C':,i»r;'';r- -r:*-^^^^^^^^ 
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oleflnes— oligoclas© 


o'-Ie-fine^,  s.  pi.    [Olefiant.] 

Cliem. :  Hydrocarbons  of  tlie  general  formula 
CnH2n,aml  capable  of  forming  oily  liquids  by 
coiiiliinatinn  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  as  in 
Dutch  liquid,  C2H4CI2  —  ethylene  dichloride. 

6-le'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  oIe(um)~  oil;  Eng.  ndj.  suff. 
•ic]    Pertaining  to  ur  derived  from  oiL 

oleic-add,  5. 

Chem. :  CigHjjOs.  Obtained  by  the  sapnni- 
flcatinn  of  olive  oil.  The  acid  is  separated  by 
forming  a  lead  soap,  which  is  dissolved  in 
etlicr,  and  afterwards  decomposed  by  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  oleic-acid  dissolves 
In  the  ether,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by 
evaporation.  It  forms  dazzling  white  needles, 
which  melt  at  14°,  and  volatilize  witliout 
decomposition.  Sp.  gr.  =  -898  at  19°.  It  is 
tasteless,  inodorous,  and  insoluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

oleic-«ther,  a. 

Clt£m.  :  CigH33(C2H5)02.  Obtained  bypass- 
ing^ dry  hydrochlniic  acid  gas  into  a  solution 
of  oleic  acid  in  alcoliol.  It  separates  as  a 
colourless  liquid.  Sp.  gr.  '87  at  1S° ;  soluble  in 
alcohoL 

6-le-if-er-ous,  tu  [Lat-  ofej(m  =  oil,  fero 
=  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suflf.  -ous.] 
Producing  or  bearing  oil. 

O'-le-in,  s.  [Lat.  o/('(i(m)  =  oil;  -in  (Chem.).'} 
Chem. :  Oleic  arid  forms  three  glycerides  : 
monolein,  (C3H5)"'(OH)2(Cj8H3302)  ;  diolein, 
(C;iH5)"'(OHXCi8H3302X>  :  and  tiiolein.  the 
olein  of  natural  fats,  (C3H5"'(Ci9H3302)3. 
These  compounds  can  be  produced  by  heating 
oleic  acid  and  glycerin,  in  suitable  propor- 
tions, in  sealed  tubes.  Tiiey  are  all  liquid,  and 
solidify  about  15°. 

o-le-i'-ne-sB,  s.  pi,    [Oleace-e.] 

d'-lene^,  s.  pi.    [Olefines.] 

6-len'-i-ds9,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ole7i(us);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -u/a\] 
Palixont.  :  [Paradoxid.eJ. 

*  6'-lent,  a.  [Lat.  olens,  pr.  par,  of  oleo  =  to 
gmellj    Smelling,  scented. 

"  Lay  with  olent  lireast." 

H.  Brtfuniii^  :  Ring  A  Book,  Ix.  813. 

O-len'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  wA^v  {dlin)  —  the  arm  from 
tlie  elbow  downwards.] 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  akin  to 
Paradoxides  (q.v.).  The  glabella  is  conical, 
there  are  only  fourteen  body-rings,  and  the 
p>gidium  is  well-developed.  Commences  in 
the  Ui>per  Cambrian,  and  survives  till  the 
Upper  Siluriau.     [Parabolina.] 

O'-le-O,  pre/.  [Lat.  o/ciim  =  oil.]  Ha\ing  oil 
in  its  composition  ;  oily. 

oleo-phosphorlc,  a, 

Cheyiu :  Containing  oleic  and  phosphoric 
acids. 

Oleo-phosphoric  Acid : 

Chem. :  Aphosphoretted  fatty  acid  contained 
In  the  brain.  It  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus.  Boiled  for  some  time  with  water  it 
is  converted  into  uleicaeidandphosphoricacid. 

O'-le-o-graph,  s,  [Pref.  oleo-,  and  Gr.  ■ypa.Jw 
{grapko)  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  A  picture  in 
oil  colours,  produced  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  lithographic  printing, 

O-le-o-mar'-gar-ine,  s.  [Pref.  oleo-^  and 
Eng.  margarine',] 

Chem. :  The  more  oily  part  of  b^ef  fat,  pre- 
pared extensively  in  America  by  allowing  tlie 
melted  fat  to  cool  slowly  to  30°,  when  most  of 
tlie  stearin  crystallizes  out  and  is  removed  by 
pressure.  An  oleoiuargarine  is  prepared  in 
En^'land  by  adding  nut  oil  to  suet  fat  in  sucli 
proportion  as  to  reduce  the  melting-point  to 
that  of  butter-fat.  Both  kinds  are  largely 
used  in  making  up  artificial  butter  and  cheese. 

[BL'TTERINE.] 

o-le-6m'-e-ter,  s,  [Pref.  oleo-,  and  Eng. 
vieter.]  A  species  of  hydrometer  adai>ted  fur 
determining  the  relative  densities  of  oils. 

O'-le-one,  s.     [Eng.  o?p(ic),  and  (acet)one.] 

Oian. :  A  term  applied  to  the  oily  liquid 
obtained  by  the  dr>'  distillation  uf  oleic  acid 
with  quicklime.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ace- 
tone of  oleic  acid,  but  has  not  been  obtained 
pure. 


d-le-dp'-tene,  s.    [Elceoptese.] 

•  o'-le-6se,  *d'-le-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  oJeos^is,  from 

olixtm  —  oil.]     Having  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  oil ;  oily,  oleaginous. 

"Rftin  water  maybe  endued  with  some  vegetating 
or  proltfick  virtue,  deriv  d  from  some  saline  or  ohose 
particles  it  contaius."— /fay  .■  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*  o-le-os'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  oIeos(e):  -ity.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  oily ;  oiliness,  greasi* 
ness. 

6-ler-a'-^e-fiB,  s,  pi.    [Holerace-g.] 

6-ler-a'-oeou8  (co  as  sli)»  c      [Lat.  olera- 
a'lis,  from  aim,  genit.  oicrw  =  potherbs.] 
Bot. :  Edible,  eatable,  esculent, 

O'-le-ron,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  An  island  off  the  west  coast  of 
France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charcnte, 
formerly  in  tlie  possession  of  England. 

^  Laive  of  Oleron  : 

Law :  A  celebrated  code  of  maritime  law 
compiled  in  France  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
IX.,  about  A.D.  1206.  They  derive  their  name 
from  an  unfounded  notion  that  they  were 
compiled  by  Richard  I.  of  England  while  at 
anchor  off  Oleron.  They  were  the  foundatiou 
of  most  of  the  European  maritime  codes. 

*6l-fS.Ct',  i\t.  [Lat.  olfacto,  freq.  of  olfacio-=. 
to  sninll :  oleo  =  to  smell,  and/octo  =  to  make.] 
To  smell. 

•  M-fSo'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  olfact;  -ive.]  The 
same  as  Olfactorv  (q.v.). 

ol-fftC-tom'-e-ter,  «,  An  instrument  de- 
visfd  by  Ur.  Zwaardemaker,  of  Utrecht,  for 
measuring  the  ucutuness  uf  the  sense  of  smell. 

* 6l-fac'-t6r,  s.      [Olfact.]     The  nose;   the 

organ  of  smelL 

6l-lac*-t6r-y,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  olfactorius,  from 

ol/'icto  —  to  smell ;  Fr.  ol/actuire ;  Sp.  ol/actorio  ; 
Ital.  oljattorlo.] 

A.  As  rrdj. :  Pertaining  to  smell,  or  the 
sense  of  smelling. 

B.  .^ssii&s^  ;  An  organ  of  smelling.  (Usually 
in  the  plural.) 

"  Your  gay  lavender  bnfi  is  placed  across  the  arm  of 
the  sofa,  to  re(jale  \ns  o{jaclvriei."~&>ti4hey  :  Lettert, 
iv.  545.. 

olfactory-lobe,  s.  A  lobe  constituting 
part  of  the  otfattury  apparatus.  It  is  small  in 
man,  larger  in  the  rabbit,  aud  yet  larger  in  the 
lamprey. 

olfactory-nerves,  s.  j^l 

A  nat.  :  The  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves 
ramifying  on  tlie  Schneidenan  membrane, 
producing  the  sense  of  smell,  and  also  sensi- 
bility to  the  nose. 

o-lib'-a-num,  ol'-i-ban,  s.  [Low  Lat.  o?i- 
haiium;  probably  from  Lat.  oleum  =.oi\,  and 
libamts=  frankincense  ;  from  Ai'ab.  lubdn.] 

Chem.:  Incense.  Agfim-resin,  occurring  in 
rounded,  pale  yellow  grains,  obtained  from  a 
Boswellia  growing  in  Abyssinia.  It  contains 
56  per  cent,  of  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  30 
per  cent,  of  gum  soluble  in  water,  and  from  4 
to  S  per  cent,  of  an  aromatic  oil, 

6r-5t-bene,  «.  [Lat.,  &a  olib(anum);  Eng. 
sutf.  -eite.] 

Chr'vu  :  CioH^g.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  olibanum  with  water.  Dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  converts  it  into  a  crystalline 
hydrochloride,  smelling  like  camphor,  melting 
at  127°,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

*6l'-id,  *6l'-i-dous,  a.  [Lat.  olidus,  from 
oleo=  to  smell.]  relinking,  fetid;  having  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  sruell. 

"  Of  which  olid  and  desiilcihle  liquor  I  chose  to 
make  au  instance," — Boyle :   M'orks,  L,  6sa. 

*  ol-i-faunt,  *  ol-i-phant,  *  ol-l-vant, 
"*  Ol-y-faunce,  s.     [Elephant.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  elephant. 

2.  Mils. :  The  name  of  an  obsolete  species  of 
horn,  so  called  because  it  was  made  of  ivnry. 
Thices]iecimeus  of  this  instrument  are  inSoutii 
Kensington  Museum,  two  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  tifteenth. 

6l-iff-,  pre/,    [Oligo-.] 

Sl-x-gse'-mi-a,  s.  [Pret  olig',  and  Gr.  alfia 
(haima)=:  blood.] 

Pathol.  :  The  same  as  An.emia  (q.v.). 


t  6l-i-gan'-drou8,  a.     [Pref.  olig-,  and   Gr, 
oFijp  (u/ttr),  genit.  avSpo^  (a»uiros)=  a  male.] 
Bot. :  Having  fewer  than  twenty  stamens. 

ol'-i-garch,  S,  [Gr.  uXiydpxr!<;  (oUgnrche^).} 
[Oligarchv.]  a  member  of  an  oligai'cliy; 
one  of  a  few  in  power. 

Ol-l-gar'-chal,  o.  [Eng.  oligarch; -aZ]  The 
same  as  Oligarchic  (q.v.). 

"The  whole  defeaco 
Our  oli^archil  tyrants  bavtj  to  boa^ 
Are  poflr  barbariHiis.'* 

Oloper:  The  Athenatd.  x^ 

ol-i-garch'-Jc.  ol-i-garch'-ic-al,  a.    [Gt 

oAtyapXiKoi;  (pligarchikos),  from  uAiyapx'a  (o/i- 
garchia)  —  an  oligarchy  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  oligar- 
cfii'jue.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  oligarchy  ;  of 
the  nature  of  an  oligarchy. 

"Alcibiades  cared  as  little  for  an  oUgarchical  aa^ 
democrutical  goveruiaeut."— SmtfA.*  Thucj/Uidei.  viiL 

Ol'-i-garch-ist,  s.  [Eng.  oUgarch(y);  -ist.) 
One  \v1m  advocates  or  supports  oligarchical 
government. 

6l'-i-gar-chy,    *  ol-i-gar-chle,    ».     [Fr. 

oligarchie,  from  Low  Lat.  oUgarchia,  from  Gr. 
oKiyapxia.  (oliga)-chia),  from  uAt'-yo?  (oUgos)  = 
few,  and  apxn  («'"c/ir)  =  government  ;  ItaL 
oligarchia.]  A  foiin  of  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  exclusive  class;  the  members  of  such 
a  class  or  body. 

"The  government  was  In  the  hands  of  a  close 
oligarchy  of  powerful  burgbera."— Jfacaulay .'  Ilitt 
Eng,,  ch.  U. 

Ol'-i-gist,  s.     [Gr.  hXiyivro^  (oUqistos),  irreg, 
sup.  oi  o\iyo<:  (oligos)  =  few,  httle.] 
Mitu  :  The  same  as  Oligist-iron  (q.V-X 
ollglst-lron,  s. 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  hematit*  (q.v.) 
because  of  its  weak  magnetic  properties ;  but 
Haiiy  suggested  that  the  name  should  signify 
the  lesser  amount  of  irun  contained  in  hem^ 
tite  compared  with  that  in  magnetite. 

5l-i-gist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oligi^;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  oligist  (q.v.). 

6l-i-g6-,pr^.  [Gr.  oAiyos  (oligos)  =  few,  little.) 
A  prelix  denoting  smallness  of  proportion, 
fewness,  or  littleness. 

Ol'-i-go-^ene,  a,   [Pref.  oligo-,  and  Gr.  leau'iS? 

(Jcainos)  =  recent.] 

Geol. :  A  term  employed  by  Beyrich  to  de- 
signate certain  Tertiary  beds  of  Germany 
(Mayence,  &c.).  It  includes  the  Lower  Mio- 
cene aud  part  of  the  Upper  Eocene  of  the 
earlier  works  of  Lyell,  who  adopts  the  name 
in  the  hist  edition  of  his  Stud  lU's  Elements  of 
Geology.    Eocene,  IVIiocene.] 

6l-i-g6-chSB'-ta,  s.  21?.  [Pref.  oUgo-,  and  Gr. 
\ai.Tr)  (chaltc)  =  loose,  flowing  hair.] 

Zool. :  Au  order  of  Annelida,  sub-class 
Chsetopoda.  The  lof«)motive  ajipeudages  take 
the  form  of  chitinous  set*  in  rows  on  the 
sides  and  ventral  surface  of  the  body.  No 
branchiae.  All  are  monoecious,  and  there  is 
no  metamorphosis.  There  are  two  sub-orders, 
Oligocliaeta  Ti;rricola,  the  mure  extensive, 
containing  the  Earthworms  (type  Lumbricus), 
and  Oligocha*ta  Limicola,  dwijlling  in  water 
or  mud  (type  Na'is  proboscid^a).  Their  range  ia 
cosmopolitan ;  a  few  are  marine. 

ol'-i-gd-cllSB'-tou3,  a,  [0LrG0cH.ETA.]  The 
same  as  Oligochete  (q.v.). 

"  The  Lumbricl  differ  from  other  OUyochcetout 
worms.-— /vu^/cjiu/i  .•  Forms  of  Animal  Life.  p.  125. 

J5l'-i-gd-chete,  a.  rOLiGOCH,ETA.]  Belong- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  the  order  Oligo- 
cbaeta  (q.v.). 

fil'-l-gS-chrome,  a.    Of  few  colors. 

6l'-i-go-clase,  s,  (Pret  oligo-,  and  Gr.  Kk6.m.t 
(klasis)  =  a  fracture,] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  felspar 
group  of  unisUicates.  Crystallization,  tricli- 
uic,  but  rarely  occurring  in  distinct  crystals ; 
twin-crystals  resemble  those  of  albite.  Hard- 
ness, 6  to  7  ;  sp.  gr.  2"5ii  to  2'72 ;  lustre,  vitre- 
ous, somewhat  greasy ;  colour,  various  shades 
of  gray,  white ;  transparent  to  sub-translu- 
cent ;  fracture,  conchoidal,  sometimes  uneven- 
Compos. :  silica,  (32' 1  ;  alumina,  23*7;  soda 
(partly  replaced  by  lime),  14-2  =  100.  Dana 
recognises  four  varieties— (1)  Cleavable,  crys- 
tallized or   massive  ;  (2)    Compact  massive, 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  W&,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =^  kw. 
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Including  much  feUit^-;  (3)  Aveiiturine  oli^n- 
rliist!,  or  Bunstone  ;  (4)  Mnonst'ine  ;  most  of 
wliiili,  however,  is  refenilde  to  orihocliise.  A 
fn-qiient  constituent  of  eruptive  and  meta- 
m(>i])hic  rocks. 

oUgoclase-alblte,  s.    [OLAnrc] 

oligoclaso-dlorite.  «. 

Pf!r-l.  :  A  greenish-gray,  grcenlsh-black,  or 
8pecl<I<'iJ   rock,   consisting  of  a    crystalllne- 

fraimlar  admixture  of  oliiioclase  and  born- 
lenrle.    When  vory  compact  la  structure  it 
is  cl.ib.sed  as  a  Dlori'te-nphanite. 

8l-i-gd-9y-thsB'-ma.  s,  [Pref.  oUgo-,  Gr. 
cuTo«  (hulon)  =  a  erll,  and  a'fwi  (hahjia)  = 
blood;  Fr.  oHg'^cythr^mic] 

Pathol:  That  condition  of  the  blood,  In 
which  tlie  red  corpuscltis  are  fewer  in  number 
than  is  QormuL 

S-lig'-o-ddn,  «.  ffP^pf  oligo;  and  Gr.  Wou? 
(pU'>its\  genit,  <>5d»n-c«  (odonios)-=&  tooth.) 

ZnoL :  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Olij^'udontidiB.  Twelve  species  are  known, 
frnm  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philipjiines. 

^l-i-gO'dSn'-ti-dA,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oJi' 
gotion,  genit.  uli(judoiit{is);  L»t.  fem-  pi.  adj. 
BuiT.  -Uiie.] 

ZooU  :  A  family  of  Ground  Snakes,  eeparated 
fnun  lheCalainarii(l;p.  There  are  four  genera, 
Willi  forty  species,  mostly  from  the  Oriental 
regions.    {iVallace.) 

dl'-I-gSn,  8.  [Gr.  oAtyOi'  (oIif7on),  neut.  of 
oAi'yos  {iiliyos)  =  litUe.J    (See  tlie  compound.) 

ollgon-spar,  5.    [Oligonite.] 

^llg'-dn-Jte,  5.    [Gr.  o\iyov  (oligon),  neut.  of 
oAtvos  (Q.'t^os)  =  little  ;  suff.  -ite  (J/i/i.)-] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Sidebitb  (q.v.), 

iil-i-g6p'-6r-tis,  «,      [Pref.   cVgo-,   and    Gr. 

wopo?  (ponw)  =  a  channel,  a  passa;,'(\] 

I'alccont. :  A  genus  of  Rchlnoidea,  from  the 
Carboniferous  roeks.  There  were  only  four 
rows  of  plates  iu  each  anibulacral  area. 

dl  i-g6r'-ua,«.  [Gr.  oAiywpetu  {oligdreo)  =  io 
esteem  liglitly.     (McS'icoll.y] 

Ichthy.  :  Ageuusof  P«'rci<lie(q.v.).  OUgortis 
mnc'iuaiicnsis  is  the  Murray  Cod  (q.v.).  O. 
gi'jfvf,  from  the  coast  of  N'cw  Zealand,  is  the 
Hapuku  of  the  natives  and  colonists.  Dr. 
Hector  considers  it  entitled  to  gent-ric  dis- 
tinction, on  account  of  anatomical  dilt'erences. 

5l-i  go-Bper'-mous,  a.     [Pref.  oligo-^  and 
Gr.  cnrc'p/ia  (spcniin)  —  a  seed.] 
Bot.  :  Having  few  seeds. 

6l-i-g6t'-r6-phy,  s.  [Prof.  oHgo-,  and  Gr. 
Tpo'^T)  (/A0/^/^^)=  nourishment ;  Tpe'(J>u>  (trepho) 
=  to  nourish.]    Dellcieney  of  nourishment 

d-U-6,  *  Og'-li-O  (i7  silent),  •  o'-U-a,  8.     [Sp. 
olUi  =  a  dish,  a  mixed  dij*li  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables, from  IaU  olla  (O.  Lat.  aula)  =  a  pot ; 
Port,  olha.] 
*  1.  A  dish  of  stewed  meat. 

2.  A  mixture,  a  medley. 

"  I  liiive  fiuch  an  olln  of  niralri,  T  know  not  whftt  to 
do." — Congreve :   Wag  of  the  H'orUi. 

3.  A  niiseellany  ;  a  collection  of  various 
pieces  or  comjiositions,  chicJly  musicjd, 

"dl'-i-tor-j^,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  oUtorius,  from 
oUUir  =  a  gardener,  from  ohis  (genit.  ofcn'j)  = 
potherbs.] 

A.  As  (ulj. :  PertJiiiihig  or  belonging  to  the 
litchcn  garden  or  jiolherbs. 

'*  Work  to  bfldoDo  in  LheorctiAHaii()o/Uan/B»rdeiL'' 
—^Kv-O/n:  Katend,  llort,.  Januarn. 

B.  As  anbst. :  A  potherb. 

"Ti>  iiexlnct  llinfly  eovrr  tn  yonr  tender  otUorUt*.' — 
Kf'-lyi :  tCtlmU,  Uort.,  Sooentber. 

*ol'l-phant»  8.    [Olifant.J 

5-li  -va,s.    [Olivk.] 

\.  Zool. :  Olive  ;  a  genus  of  Bucclnldic  ('t.v.). 
Shell  cylindrical,  polished;  spire  very  short, 
Butnre  channelled ;  aperture  long,  narrnw, 
iint<rhed  in  front;  colnmejia  callous,  striated 
obliquely  ;  body-whorl  furrowed  near  bjisc. 
No  operculum  in  the  typical  spuciis,  ^'/im 
jinrphyrin.  Largo  foot  and  muntle  1oIh*s  ; 
eyes  "near  tips  of  tentacles.  Known  siweies 
12U,  fVom  sub-troiiical  coaatji  of  Anierie^i, 
West  Afiirn,  Inilia,  China,  and  the  Paritlc. 

2.  I'altfml. :  Twenty  fonsll  species,  com- 
mencing in  the  I>>>ceuo  Tertiary. 


6l-I-va'-ceou8  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  oUv(a) 
=:  an  olive  ;  Eng.  adj.  suti'.  -aceovs.]  Having 
the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  the  olive  ; 
of  the  colour  of  the  olive  ;  olive-green  (q.v.). 

6l'-I-var-^,  ft.  [JjAt.  ollmrivst  from  o/fi'0  = 
au  olive.]    Reseml>Iing  an  olive. 

oil vary-bo  dies,  s.  pi 

Aivit. :  The  second  portion  of  the  meduUa 
ohioiigata,  behind  the  anterior  pyramids. 

olivary-process, ». 

Arujt. :  A  narrow  p<ntion  of  bono  on  a  level 
with  the  optic  forainiiia  and  in  front  of  tlic 
pituitary  fossa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  shallow  transverse  groove. 

6l-i-vas'-ter,  a.  [O.  Fr.  oUvaslre  (Fr.  olhfAtre), 
from  Ijvt  otivn  =  an  olive;  Ital.  oUvaftro.] 
Of  the  colonr  of  an  olive;  olive-coloun-d  ;  of 
a  tawny  colour.    {Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  %  309.) 

ol''ive(l),A  [Etym. doubtful.]  Anescntcheon 
attar-hefl  to  the  strap  of  a  travelling  bag  or 
satcliel  and  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the 
swivelled  stud  or  button. 

Ol'-ive  (2),  •ol-yve,  s.  &a,  [Fr.  olive,  frnm 
Lat.  oUva,  from  Gr.  eAai'a  (c?aia)=  an  olive- 
tree  ;  Ital.  and  Sp.  oliva.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  1. 

2.  The  fruit  or  drupe  of  the  olive,  from 
which  olive-oil  is  obtained.  It  is  also  used  as 
a  condiment. 

3.  The  colour  of  the  olive ;  a  dark  tawny 
colour,  composed  of  violet  and  green  in  nearly 
equal  propoitions. 

4.  The  same  as  Oliva  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Olea  europcea.  The  leaves  are  ob- 
long or  lanceolate,  smooth  above  but  horny 
beneath  ;  the  small  white  flowers  in  axillary, 
erect  racemes  ;  the  ellipsoidal  fruits  bluisli- 
blaek,  berrydike,  and  pendulous.  It  is  rarely 
above  twenty-live  feet  high,  but  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  reaches  a  great  age.  Two  varie- 
ties are  known,  the  Oleaster  (q.v.),  not  to  be 
cnnfoumied  with  any  of  the  modern  order 
Thymalacesa,  and  the  culti\'ated  variety.  The 
former  is  spiny,  and  has  worthless  fruit;  the 
many  sub-varieties  of  the  latter  ar«  unarmed 
and  have  large,  oily  fruite.  The  specific 
name  europa>a  implies  that  Europe  was  its 
native  continent,  which  is  doubtful.  Its 
original  seat  was  probably  western  Asia, 
and  p-  limps  Europe  as  well.  It  was  very 
early  brought  into  cultivation,  and  in  classic; 
times  was  sacred  to  Minerva.  It  was  very 
abundant  in  Palestine,  and  even  yet  there 
are  tine  olive  plantations  near  Jerusalem, 
Nabulus  (formerly  Sheehem),  &c.  It  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
Hebrew  name  n*T  i:aith\  and  in  the  New  by 
that  of  i\aCa  (ela  in).  Both  are  correctly 
translated  olive.  The  Mount  of  Olives  was 
named  from  it,  and  Gethsemane  means  an 
oil-press.  The  tree  has  been  introduced  into 
and  is  cultivated  In  the  eountries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  some  mountainous 
part^  of  India  and  Australia.  Tlie  unripe 
fruits  are  i>ickled,  and  the  ripe  olives  used  lor 
the  manufacture  of  olive-nil  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. :  When  ripe,  olives  weigh  about  30 
grains  each,  and  coidain  2i  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  09  per  cent,  of  fat.  When  scareely  formed 
they  (■i)ntain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nian- 
liit*',  which  disappears  as  the  fruit  rt'pens. 

B.  As  O'ij.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
olive;  of  the  colour  of  the  olive;  tawny. 

H  Olives  of  Dee/,  Beef  olives:  Slices  of  beef 
rolled,  sejisiiued,  and  fried. 

ollvo  bark  troo,  «.    [llaciDA.] 

ollvO'branch,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  braneh  of  the  olive-tree.  It  baa 
long  been  con8i<len'd  an  emblem  of  jteace. 

2.  Fig.  -•  A  child.  (Generally  used  In  the 
plural.)    (I'uuntlod  on  Vs.  cxxviii.  3.) 

ollvo  green.  «.  A  dark,  brownish  green, 
resembling  tliu  colour  of  Mie  olive.  It  is  in 
the  proportion  of  j  green  and  }  purple. 

oUvo  -  maloohlte,  s.     (Olivemte,  Li- 

Bhrriii Ml  i:,  \'ai.!4Ui:linite.] 

oUve-oll,  ». 

1.  Chtm,:  Florence  oil.  Salad  oil.  A  non- 
drying  oil,  extnictetl  from  thurniit  of  the  olive 


by  pressure.  It  has  a  lale  yellow  colour  with 
a  tinge  of  green,  a  mild  and  agreeable  taste,  is 
almost  free  from  odour,  and  solidities  between 
0'  and  10'.  It  consists  of  the  triglycerides  of 
oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids,  tip.  gr.  •ld-14 
-■0176  at  16'.  It  is  frequently  adulteia.ted 
witli  almond,  nut,  colza,  and  other  oils. 

2.  I'harm,  :  It  is  used  as  a  laxative  ;  as  an 
emollient  ingredient  in  enepias  ;  to  en»-elope 
the  poisonous  particles  in  the  stomach  in 
cases  of  poisoning;  to  relievo  pruritus  in 
skin  diseases  ;  and  to  protect  the  surface  £roir 
tbe  air  in  scalds  and  burns. 

ollvo-oro.  8.    [Olivesite.) 
oUve-treo,  s.    An  olive. 
olive-wood,  8. 

1.  Onl.  I.ang.  :  The  wood  of  the  olive-tree. 
It  resembles  box,  but  is  softer  and  ha.i  darker 
veins,  and  is  susceptible  uf  a  high  p<disli.  The 
roots  are  very  mncn  knotted,  and  are  used  for 
making  ornamental  l>oxes. 

2.  Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Elceodendron  (q.v-X 

olive-yard,  s.      An  inclosure  in  which 

olives  are  culti\ated. 

*  Sl'-ived,  a.    [Eng.  ni}ti(e);  -ed.}    Decorated 

or  covered  with  the  branches  or  leaves  of  the 
olive. 

"Oreeuaaof  old  each  oHw"**  portal  ■mlleB." 

n'arloH  :  fh€  Trtumi,h  of  Itit. 

ol'-i-ven-ite,  s.    [Lat.  o;tm  =  an  olive;  Ger. 

oiii'e?r=  olive;  sutl.  -itc  {Min.).'\ 

Min. :  An  ortborhombic  mineral  occurring 
as  crystals,  in  globular  groups  of  divergent 
fibres,  ligniform,  and  sometimes  almost  pul- 
verulent. Hardness,  3*0  ;  sp,  gr.  4'1  to  4  4  ; 
lustre,  when  crysUdlized,  adamantine  to  vit- 
reous ;  colour,  all  shades  of  green,  from  olive- 
green  to  blackish-gi*een,  sometimes  bn>wn, 
Btraw-yellow,  and  in  pulverulent  varieties 
almost  white ;  streak,  in  the  denser  forms, 
olive-green  to  brt>wn.  Compos.  :  arsenic  acid, 
85*7  ;  phosphoric  acid,  3  7  :  oxide  of  copi)er, 
57'4 ;  water,  32  =  100.  Dana  divides  lhi§ 
speeies  into  (1)  Crystallized,  sp.  gr.  4'13i  to 
4-:i78  ;  (2)  Fibrous,  sp.  gr.  3-91S ;  (.S)  Earthy. 
massive,  and  often  soiling  the  tlngers.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  inferior  specimens 
found  in  other  localities,  this  mineral  hat 
been  hitherto  conllned  to  some  old  mines  in 
Cornwall. 

6l'-i-ver,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
A  small  Hft-hanimer,  worked  by  the  foot. 
The  hammer-head  is  a))out  '..'}  inches  square 
and  lU  inches  long,  with  a  swage  tool,  having 
a  conicid  crease,  attached  to  it,  and  a  corre- 
sponding swage  is  fixed  in  a  square  cast-iron 
anvil-block,  about  12  inches  square  and  6 
deep,  with  one  or  two  round  holes  for  punch- 
ing, &c. 

*  ol-1-vere,  s.  {Fr.  olivier^  from  oiiw=j'an 
olive.]    An  olive-tree. 

"  Ami  tlii-y  lufiif  nil  the  cori»e«  of  that  loud 
And  nil  iiir  oUvarei,  juiil  vino  ukt-.** 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  H.'»«. 

6l'-X-vet,  s.  [FAym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
moek  pearl,  used  as  beads  and  in  trallic  with 
savage  nations. 

D-Uv'-St-^n.  8.     [From  Mount  Olivet.] 

Eccles.  <fr  Church  Hust.(FL):  Monks  of  the 
order  of  Mount  Olivet,  a  reform  of  the  Hene- 
dictines,  founde(i  (13IS)  by  liernnni  Tolomei, 
of  Sienn.  They  wore  a  cassock,  scapular, 
cowl,  and  sleeved  robe. 

Ol'-ivo-wort,  s.     [Eng.  oHw.  and  wort.} 

Bot.  (/'/.):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Oleacea 
(q.v.). 

ii-liv'-l-dfiQ,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  oliv{a)  ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -id". J 

Zi>ol.:  A  family  of  Gaateropodous  MollUNca 
Bepurat*!d  by  Tate  from  Uuecinidv.  Guuuni, 
Ollva  and  Ancilloi'ia. 

6r-lv-ll,  s.     [Prvibably  from  oliti*  o)iL} 

Vhrm.:  A  neutral,  cryst^dllne  sulmtanoe.  oo- 
curring  In  the  gum  ol  the  olive-tree.  It  Is 
extraete<l  by  boiling  alcoliol,  fnun  whicli  It 
may  bo  pnrilleil  by  inrynlidlizntion.  Thcerys- 
U\.\n  are  iii'Klorotis,  putouiless,  and  have  a  bit- 
ter-sweet tJisle.  It  issoliildein  water.  sligliUy 
in  ether,  and  in  all  unuiortioiui  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Hlrong  sulpnurlc  acid  coloura  it 
blood -red. 

Sl'-I-vino.  8.    [Eng.  oHti«)  ;  snlT.  -itu  (i/fn.).] 
.Win.  ;  The  same  ns  Chkvbolitk  (q.v.). 


b6)l.  b6^ :  pdilt,  Jdvtrl :  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9hln.  ben^h ; 
-Qi-xTu  -tlan  -  sUan.    -tlon,  -slon  —  nixiksi ;  -(ion.  -(Ion  = 


go.  ^om:  thin,  (bis  :  sin.  om  ,  expect.  Xcnophon.  exist.      Iiifc. 
-  ahfln.    -oious,  -tlous.    slous  ■  shfis.    -bio,  -dlo,  «vc  --  bol«  dol. 
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Sr-i-vxn-ite,  s.    [Olivenite.] 

ol-i-Vi-ru'-tin,  s.  [Enj;.  oHtn(I),  and  rutin.] 
Ckem.  :  The  red  substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  aoid  on  olivil.  It  dissolves 
in  the  acid,  but  is  precipitati'd  by  addition  of 
■water.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  fine  violet 
colour. 

Ol'-iv-ite,  s.     [£ng.  oZiv(e);  -ite  (Ckem.}.'] 

Chem. :  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from 
the  unripe  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  olive.  It 
separates  from  alcohol  in  neutral  crystals,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

M'-la  (1),  s.  [Sp.  =  a  dish,  an  olio,  from  Lat. 
o;/a*=adish;  Fort,  olha.]    [Olio.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cinerary  urn  or  jar. 

2.  A  dish  of  stewed  meat ;  an  olio,  an  oUa- 
podridii. 

"  He  wn»  in  the  habit  of  swallowtng  ol7ns  and  sweet- 
meats."'—J/arat(?«j/.'  ffUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

olla-podrida,  s.  [Sp.,  lit,  =  putrid  or 
rotten  pot  or  disli.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  dish  much  in  favour  amongst  all 
classes  in  Spain.  It  is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  all  kinds  of  meat,  cut  up  fine,  and  stewed 
with  various  kinds  of  vegetables. 

2.  Fig. :  An  incongruous  mixture ;  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  any  kind ;  a  medley. 

fir -la  (2).  5.  [Hind.l  A  palm-leaf  used  in  the 
East  Indies  for  writing  on  with  a  sharpened 
piece  of  wood  or  metal. 

Ol'-lite,  s.    [Lat.  oll(a);  Eng.  suflf.  -ite.]    [La- 

PIS-OI.LAKIS.] 


*or-6-graph. 


[HOLOGKAPH.] 


-6l-6-gy,  Stiff.  [Gr.  k6yo<;  (logos)  =&  word,  a 
discdiirse.]  A  suffix  denoting  a  particular 
braneli  of  science,  as,  geology,  physio^of^y,  &;c. 

ol'-o-gy,  s.  [-0L00V.]  Any  science  or  branch 
of  knowledge.    (Generally  in  a  jocular  sense.) 

"  She  was  supposed  to  understand  chemiatry.geology. 
philology,  and  ft  hundred  other  oto^et.  'Sarej: 
Tfiiitks-/-to-ms/sel/,  i.  68. 

ftl'-pe,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  leathern  oil-fJask.]  A  term 
apjdied  to  that  description  of  jug  which  has 
no  spout,  but  an  even  rim  or  lip. 

6-lyin'-pi-a,  s.    [Gr.]    [Olympiad.] 

Astron.  :  [Asteroid,  60]. 

^-iym' -pi-ad,  s.  [Gr.  oKvftmdg  (olumpias), 
genit.  bKvfnndho<;  (olumpiarlos),  from  Olympia, 
a  district  in  Elis,  where  tlie  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated.]  [Olympic-games.]  A  period 
of  four  years  being  the  interval  from  one 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to  another, 
by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  reckoned  their 
time.  The  first  Olympiad  corresponds  with 
the  776th  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
last  Olympiad  was  the  293rd,  corresponding 
to  the  year  893  a.d. 

d-lym'-pi-an,  a.  &  s.    [Olympiad.] 

A-  As  adj.  :    Pertaining   to    Olympus    or 

Olympia;  Olympic. 
*  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  contended  at  the 

Olympic  games. 

"A  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 
Like  an  Otymfiian  wrestling." 

^ihnkesp.  :  Troilut  i  Crcsttda,  iv.  6. 

O-lym-pic, a.&s.  [Gr. i\vtJ.TriK6';(olumpikos).'] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  Olympus  or 
Olympia ;  Olympian. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.)  :  The  Olympic  games. 

Olympic-games,  5.  pi 

Gre^k  Aniiq.  :  The  greatest  of  the  national 
festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  once  every  four 
years  at  Olympia,  or  Pisa,  in  Elis,  in  honour 
of  Olympian  Jupiter.  In  these  games  none 
were  allowed  to  contend  but  those  who  could 
prove  that  they  were  freemen  of  genuine  Hel- 
lenic origin,  and  unstained  by  crime  or  im- 
morality. Tlie  contests  consisted  in  athletic 
exercises,  music,  and  poetry.  The  victors 
were  crowned  with  garlands  of  wild  olive. 
The  place  where  these  renowned  games  were 
celebrated  is  a  plain,  now  called  Anti-Lalla, 
opposite  tlie  town  of  Lalla.  They  commenced 
a  litc,le  after  the  summer  solstice,  on  the  four- 
teentli  of  the  Attic  month  Hecatombaon. 

•"l^m-pi-on'-lC,  S.     [Gr.  uKvfji-moviKy}*:  (o/uwi* 

pitifuA-w),  from  'O\vfj.no<;  (Olumpos)  =  Olympus, 
and  ft'ioj  {nike)=  victory.]  An  ode  in  honour 
of  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 


dm,  s.     [Sansc] 

1,  Brahinanism  :  A  sacred  and  mystical  syl- 
lable, of  which  the  etymology  is  lost  in  anti- 
quity. Its  original  meaning  appears  to  have 
been  solemn  affirmation  or  assent.  In  the 
Upanishads  it  appears  first  as  a  mystic  mono- 
syllable, its  letters  (there  are  three  in  Sanscrit, 
a,  11,  m)  stanfiing  eacli  for  one  of  the  Hindoo 
Triad  of  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva. 
It  is  said  to  liave  been  "milked  out"  of  the 
Vedas.     (Monier  Williams.) 

"There  waa  funoerly  only  one  Veda,  the  sacred  mo- 
nosyllable om,  the  essence  of  all  speech."— TAe  Bhaga- 
vata  Purarxa. 

2,  Booddhism:  It  is  almost  always  employed 
at  the  commencement  of  mystic  formulae. 
{Monier  Williams.) 

om-a-can'-tha,  s.  [Gr.  2mo?  (onio5)  =  the 
shoulder,  and  aKavQa  (o-kantlia)  =■  a  prickle.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  sub-family 
Laniiinffi  (q.v.).  Omacuittlui  gigas  is  a  very 
large  species  from  the  African  Gold  Coast. 

om'-a-gra,  s.  [Gr.  S^os  (dmos)  =  the  shoulder, 
anil  dypa  '(a^ra)  =  a  seizure.] 

P"t)wl. :  Gout  in  the  shoulder ;  pain  in  the 
shoulder. 

6-m^n'-der,  s.  [Corrup.fromCalamander(?).] 
(See  the  compound.) 

omander-wood,  5. 

But.  £  Comm.  :  A  viiriety  of  Calamander- 
wood  obtained  in  Ceylon  from  Diosj>yios 
EbeJiaster. 

o-ma'-sUm,  s.    [Lat] 

Covipar.  AtMt.  :  The  third  stomach  of  the 
Ruminantia.  Called  also  the  Psalterium  and 
Manyplies. 

om'-bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.  [Fr.  kombre,  ft-ora 
Sp.  juego  del  hom.hre  =  (lit.,  the  game  of  the 
man)  the  game  of  ombre,  from  Lat.  hnminem. 
accus.  of  /i')7iio  =  man.]  A  game  of  cards, 
played  by  two,  three,  or  tlve  players. 

*■  Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive. 
And  love  oS  crmbrc.  after  death  sui^'ive." 

J'ope :  Jt'tpe  qf  the  Lock,  I,  66. 

om-brom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  oy.fipo<i  (pmhros)  = 
rain,  and  ^xfrpov  (metroti)  ■=  &  measure.]  An 
apparatus  or  instrumentto  measure  the  depth 
of  rain  which  falls  ;  a  rain-gauge  (q.v.). 

om-bro-phy'-tum,  5.    [Gr.  Sf/^ppoq  (ombros) 

=  rain,  and  ^urdf  (plutun)~a.  plant.)  So 
called  because  they  are  said  to  spring  up 
after  rain.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Balanophoraceae.  They 
are  eaten  in  Peru  like  mushrooms. 

O-meg'-a,  s.  [Gr.,  lit.  =  the  great  or  long:  0, 
fromu)=o.  and  fitya  (mega)  =  great.]  The 
last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet     [Alpha,] 

6m'-e-let,  6m'-e-lette,  *  om'-let,  «.  [Fr. 
omelette;  O.  Fr.  anmelftte,  supposed  to  be 
from  O.  Fr.  ulemalle  =  a  thin  plate.]  A  kind 
of  pancake  made  chiefly  with  eggs. 

6' -men,  s,  [Lat.,  from  O.  Lat.  osmen,  a  word 
of  <l'iubtful  origin.]  A  chance  event  or  oc- 
currence, considered  as  a  sign  of  good  or  ill ; 
anytliing  thought  to  portend  good  or  ill ;  a 
sign  of  a  future  event ;  a  prognostic,  an 
augury. 

"  With  better  omen  dawned  the  day." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vL  23. 

*6'-meii,  v.t.  &  i.    [Omen,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  prognosticate,  to  portend  ; 
to  foresee  or  foretell  from  omens  ;  to  presage, 
to  divine,  to  predict. 

"  Vespasian,  thus  being  bespattered  with  dirt, 
Was  OTnened  to  be  Rome's  emperor  for  it." 

Swift:  A  Vindication  of  the  Libel. 

B.  Tnirans. :  To  give  an  omen  or  augury; 
to  portend,  to  betoken. 

O'-mened,  a.  [Eng.  omen;  -ed.]  Containing 
an  omen  or  augury;  presaging.  (Generally 
used  in  the  compound  iU-om^ued.) 

"Hints  deep  onwji'rf  with  unwieldy  schemes. 
And  dark  portents  of  stAte. " 

Akenside  :  Pleat,  of  Imagination,  liL 

O-men'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  omentium);  Eng.  adj. 
sutr.  -al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  omen- 
tum ;  connected  with  the  omentum. 

o-men'-tum  (pi.  o-men'-ta),  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat.  :  One  layer  of  the  peritoneum  j'assing 
over  the  liver,  and  another  behind.  These 
two  layers  meet  at  the  um.ler  surface,  pass  to 
the  stomach,  and  form  the  lesser  omentum : 


then,  snrrnnnding  the  stomach,  passing  ilnwn. 
in  front  of  the  intestines,  and  returnin.:;  to 
the  transverse,  colon,  they  form  the  gieater 
omentum. 

•  6'-m.er,  s.  [Heb.  ^T^j?  (oTn^r).]  A  Hebrew 
measure  of  capacity,  the  tenth  part  of  an 
epliah  (q.v.).    {Exodus  xvi.  36.) 

6-mich'-myl,  s.  [Gr.  o^ixfio  ((m,ichma)  = 
urine ;  -yl.] 

Ckem.:  An  oxidised  substance  of  resinous 
consistence  contained  in  the  ethereal  extiact 
of  urine.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  al 
kalis. 

•  om-i-let'-ic-al,  a.    [Homileticai,.] 

*6zn-in-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ominatns,  pa. 
par.  of  o)?iJHor=:  to  prophesy,  to  portend; 
omen  (genit.  ominis)  =aii  omen  (q-v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  presage,  to  predict,  to  por- 
tend, to  prognosticate. 

"  To  ominate  111  to  my  dear  nation.* — Seasonable 
Sermorii.  p.  23.     (154:.) 

^,  Intrans.:  To  presage,  to  omen,  to  por- 
tend. 

"  This  OTTtinatei  aadly,  as  to  our  divisions  with  th» 
EomanUta. '— Z/ecay  of  Piety. 

•  om-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Ominate.]  The  act  of 
ominatiiig  or  presaging;  prognostication;  a 
foreboding. 

"A  particular  omination  concerning  the  breach  of 
(riendsiiiii.'— flrywiie  .-  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxL 

om'-in-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  ominosiis,  from  omeit, 
(genit.  0((iWLis)  =  an  omen  (q.v.).] 

1.  Containing  or  exhibiting  an  omen  of  ill  ; 
inauspicious,  unlucky,  ill-omened. 

"  This  day  is  onxitioua." 

Shakeip,  :  TroUiU  A  Crettida,  v.  & 

*  2.  Containing  an  omen  or  augury  of  any 
kind  ;  prophetic. 

■*  Thougli  he  had  a  good  ominou*  name  to  have  Qiad» 
a  peace,  in.tliing  followed."— Biic:>n  ;  Ilenrji  VU. 

3.  Prophesying  or  presaging  ill. 

"  The  ominoua  raveo  often  he  doth  hear." 

Diaifton:  Bar.jna    (ran.  T. 

om'-in-ous-l]?',  adv.     [Eng.  ominous;  -ly] 

*  L  In  an  ominous  manner ;  with  omens  oi 
good  or  ill. 

2.  With  ill  omens  ;  in  a  manner  portending 
evil. 

om'-iu-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ominoxts;  -uess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ominous. 

"  Heightened  the  opinion  of  the  ominouinea  of  this 
emhasay."— fiumct."  Bist.  Own  Time  (an.  168TIl 

•  O-mis'-M-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  omissi- 
bilis,  from  omissus,  pa.  par.  of  omitto  =  to  omit 
(q.v.).]    Capable  of  being  omitted. 

■'  The  third  person  being  omissible  when  the  subject 
nouu  ia  eKi'ressed." —  WhUnei/  .*  Life  &  Orowth  qf  Lan- 
ffuage,  ch.  zi. 

o-miss'-idn  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
omissionevi,  accus.  of  omissio  —  a  leaving  out, 
from  omissus,  pa.  par.  of  whitto  =  to  omit 
(q.v.);  Sp.  omision;  Ital.  omissione.] 

1.  The  act  of  omitting;  the  act  of  failing  or 
neglecting  to  fulfil  some  duty  or  do  some  thing 
which  one  ought  or  has  power  to  do  ;  neglect 
of  duty. 

"Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  of  omission," 

Mill'in  :  Sainton  Affonistes.  691. 

2.  The  act  of  passing  over,  leaving  out,  or 
neglecting  to  insert;  as  the  omission  of  a 
word  in  a  sentence. 

3.  That  which  is  omitted  or  left  out. 

"The  omissions  In  comparison  are  Ho  where  many. 
One  ot  two  copies  omit  the  30th  verse  of  Matthew  v."— 
Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

•  d-mis'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  omissus,  pa.  par.  of 
omitto  =■  to  omit  (q.v.). J  Onntting;  leaving 
out ;  neglecting. 

"The  mnitsive  up *;:,.*?> rdnesse  shall  lead  the  way."— 
Bp.  Ball  :  Sermctt  to  the  LonU  (Feb.  I9,  16291.    . 

•  6-mfe'-sive-ly,  adf.  [Eng.  omissive;  -ly.] 
In  an  omissive  manner ;  by  omission  or  leav- 
ing out. 

d-mif ,  v.t.  [Lat^  omiHo  (for  ommiito,  from  om- 
=  oh-  =  away,  and  mitlo  =  to  send);  Sp. 
omitir;  Fr.  omettre ;  lUU.  omettcre.] 

*  1.  To  let  go. 

"  What  If  we  do  omit  this  reprobate?" 

ShaJiesp. .   Measure  for  .(/ea»wrc,  Iv.  S. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  pass  by  ;  to  leave  undone 
or  unnoticed  ;  to  fail  or  neglect  to  do  or  fulfil ; 
to  disregard,  to  pretermit. 

"This  Judgment  generall  all  to  trial  hriogt 
Both  for  committed  and  omitted  things, 

Stirling ;  Domesday ;  SeeenVi  Sourt. 


fite,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  cornel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


omittance — omnivalence 


:i;;si 


*  3.  To  neslect ;  to  fail  to  protlt  by  ;  to  let 
slip.    (Slutktsp. :  Julius  Ctesar,  iv.  3.) 

*  4.  To  neglect ;  not  to  attend  to  or  care 
tor. 

"Therefore  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  hi»  love.' 

Shaketp. :  S  ifenry  /r..  iv.  4, 

5.  To  leave  out ;  not  to  mention  or  insert  : 
as,  To  omit  a  word  in  a  sentence. 

O-mit'-tanfG,  «.  (Eng.  omit;  -ance.]  The 
act  of  omitting ;  umission,  forbearance, 
neglect. 

'*  But  thAt'i  all  one  ;  o"iJf/ance  is  no  qulttiuice.' 

Shak>^p.  :  At  you  Likt  It.  ill.  6. 

O-mit'-ter,  5.  [Eng.  omit;  -er.J  Ouo  who 
omits,  iieylocts,  or  disregards. 

dm-ma-streph'-e^  s.    (Gr.  otitia(omma)  = 

the  t-ye,  and  <^7pc<^a)  (slrepho)  =  to  twist.] 

1.  ZooL  :  Sagittated  Calamary  ;  a  genus  of 
Teuthidie  (q.v.).  Body  cylindrical,  terminal 
fins  large  and  rhombic;  arms  with  two  rows 
of  suckers,  sometimes  an  internal  membranous 
fringe,  tentaeh's  short  and  strong,  with  four 
rows  of  cups.  Pen,  a  shaft,  with  three  diverg- 
ing ribs,  and  a  hollow  conical  appendix  ; 
length  from  one  inch  to  nearly  four  feet. 
Fourteen  recent  species,  from  open  seas  of  all 
climates. 

2.  Pal/Hont. ;  Similar  pens  of  four  species 
from  the  Oxford  Clay,  Soleohofen  ;  one  species 
tTiitu  the  Tertiary. 

dm-ma-tO-phO'-ca*  s.  [Qr.  Sfifia  (ormna), 
genit.'iifx^aTo?  (omvuitos)  ^  &J1  eye,  and  tftuncq 
{phoke)  =.  a  seal.l 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Phocidae,  sub-family 
Btenorhynchinse,  between  which  and  Cy.st<:>- 

1)horin3e,  Ommtttophocn  Bossii,  the  sole  speiMcs, 
B  pos.sil)ly  a  connecting  link.  It  wa^;  tiis- 
COvercd  cluring  Ross's  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole  (lS:i9-43),  a  fact  which  its  specillc  name 
commemorates. 

•  Sm-ne'-i-ty,  '  6m-m'-e-t^,  s.  [IM.  om- 
ni.s  =  all.)  That  which  is  essentially  all ;  th;it 
which  comprehends  all ;  the  Deity. 

dm-ni-,  jTt/.  (I^it.  om?ii-s  =  all.l  A  prefix 
giving  the  widest  possible  extension  to  the 
second  clement  of  the  word  of  which  it  is  a 
coMiponeiit  part. 

t  dm  ni  Hc'-tive,  a.  (Pref.  omni',  and  Eng. 
activt.]  Wurking  in  all  places;  universally 
active. 

"  Ue  U  evpr)i\Btliigty  wlthlu  creation  oa  ita  utiuuat 
life.  oiniilurL-seiit  and  omniactipe." ~  Contemporary 
Rtview.  xxtlt.  29. 

'  om-m-bo-nov'-o-leiice*  s.  [Pref.  omnl'y 
and  Eng.  hew:rnlenr.e.\  Benevolence  or  good- 
will towards  all. 

"  OmnibenrvolencB  pdrdona." 

Browning  :  Jitnff  A  Book,  xl.  2003. 

Sm'ni-b&S,  s.  [Lat.  =for  all ;  Lat.  dat.  pi.  of 
omnts  —  all.) 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  scusi-  as  II.  2. 

2.  Tlie  same  as  Omnibus-box  (q.v.). 
II.  Tichnically: 

1,  Clans-making :  A  sheet-iron  cover  for 
articles  in  a  leer  or  annealing-arch,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  drafts  of  air. 

2.  l^ehicles  :  Along  four-wheeled  vehicle  to 
carry  passengers  ;  the  scats  being  arranged  on 
each  side,  the  passengers  facing,  and  the  door 
at  the  rear.  Cnnnnordy  abbrcvi;itcd  to  'bus. 
Estai)lished  In  Paris  by  a  decree  of  Louis  XIV., 
1662,  and  ma-lo  to  hold  l■|^,'||t  jhtsoms.  Ke- 
esUiblished,  1819.  Introduced  in  London  in 
1829.     lieplaccd  ^n  our  cities  by  street  care. 

omnibus  bill,  «.      a   icginiatiTe  bill 

embrachtg  n-vfiid  'lintiiict  oliji-cts.      (  U.  S.) 

*  omnlbns-box,  s.  A  large  box  in  a 
theatre,  being  nn  the  same  level  ua,  and  hav- 
ing cotiinuihieuti'tii  with,  the  stage. 

•  dm  nl  COr-por'-d'al.  i.  [Pref.  omni-,  and 
Kng.  a;r/*rflir(q.v.).]  '  (See  extract.) 

"  Ilr  la  U.th  liiconHirvnl  Jtiiil  omnlcorpor«al.  tor  tln-rn 
U  rmfhltut  of  »ii>-ti<><ly  which  he  la  ni>L~— CuJiM>rr/i 
IntMtl.  Si/ttmm,  p.  MT. 

•  6m-ni-dr'-^-dit«,  n.  [Pref.  omnl-^  and 
Eng.  erwiitf.]     lx>arnod  In  everything. 

*        "Tliikt   omnltrudite    mna,"~SiiulS*it :    TJts   Doctor, 

Ch.  ICT. 

•  5m  ni  fax'-I-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  omnifiiHnm  — 
on  all  sides,  cvcrywliere.]  Of  all  klndH,  varie- 
ties, soils,  or  modeH. 


•  dm-nif '-er-OUS,  a.  (L;it.  omni/er,  from 
omni3  —  &li',  /era  ^z  to  bear,  and  £ug.  ailj. 
sutr.  -ous.]  Bearing  or  producing  all  kiudfi ; 
all-producing. 

•  om-nir-Io,  "  6m-iiif'-5[clc,a,    [Lat.  omnij 

~  all,  and/ticio  =  to  niakc.J     All-creating,  all- 
forming. 
"Silt'uce,  ye  troubled  wAVes,  and  ttioii.  deep,  peace  I 
Said  then  tb'  omni/lcM  wuni  ;  vuur  discum  riHl." 

Milton:  P.  L„  vii.  2i:. 

■  om-nif' -i-fenf e,  s.  [Lat.  omnis  =  all,  and 
/(ici</w,  pr.  par.  of /acto=:  to  rlo.J  Onmi|^K)- 
tence  ;  doing  of  all  or  any  things. 


*  dm'-IU-form.  a,  [Lat.  omniformli :  omnis  = 
all,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Of  all  forms 
or  shapes  ;  having  every  sliape. 

"The  living  omni/orm  seuiitiary  of  the  world."— 
Berkeley :  Sint.  j  281. 

*  6m-ni-form'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  oraniform; 
•ity.\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  omniform. 

"  Her  eelf-essenslftl  omni/ormUu." 

More :  .Song  of  the  Soul.  IM. 

*  om'-ni-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  omnis  =  all,  and  fario 
(pass.  jio)=  to  make.l  To  render  universal; 
to  make  everything  of. 

"To  ninKHlfy,  or  rather  omnify.  his  Lord  and 
Master." — Ward  ;  Semtotu,  p.  3. 

*  6ni-IUg'-eilH>US, a.  [I*at.  omnigcnus:  omnis 

=  all,  and  gi'nus—a,  rai-e,  a  kind.]  Of  all 
kinds  ;  containing  all  kinds. 

*  6m -ni- graph,  s.  [Lat.  omnis  =  all ;  suff. 
-(/rap/t(q.v.).j  The  same  as  Pantograph  (q.v.). 

om-nim-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  omni-,  and  Gr. 
tierpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  A  snrveying 
apparatus  made  public  in  September,  ISO'.i, 
by  Eckhold,  a  Genuan,  to  sujiersole  chain- 
mea.suriiig.  It  consisted  of  a  theodolite  and 
a  level,  a  telescope  and  a  microscope.  (Uuydii.) 

'  om-nip'-ar-eut,  s.  [Prof,  omni-,  and  Eng. 
pa  real.]  Parent  of  all.  (Davids:  Uohj  Koode, 
p.  1-2.) 

*  om-ni-piir'-i-ent,  a.  (Lat.  oynniparens, 
from  iniiiiis  =  alll  and  jxtrio  =  to  bring  forih, 
to  produce.]  Beaiing,  producing  or  bringing 
forth  all  tilings  ;  all-producing. 

*  om-ni-par'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  omni-,  and  Eng. 
j«tr((y  (q.v,).]  General  equality;  equality  in 
every  jioint  or  way. 

"  6m-nip'-ar-OU8,  a.  [O.mnipaeient.]  Pro- 
ducing all  things  ;  omniparicut. 

*  om-ni-pa'-tient  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  omni-, 
and  Eng.  pat^rnt.]  Capable  of  bearing  or 
eiicluring  everything  ;  having  powers  of  un- 
limited endunmce. 

*  6m-nx-per-9ip'-i-«n9e,  *  6m-m-per- 
9ip'-i-eil-9y,  s.  [Pref.  omjii-,  and  Kng. 
percipitho:,  percipiency.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  omnipercipieut ;  unlimited  percep- 
tion. 

"  ThU  omnlpreaenco  or  omntpercipienee  terrettrial.'' 
—More:  Anti-U/tM  •I'jnlntt  Idolatry,  ch.  U. 

"  din'ni'per-9ip'-'i-9nt,  a.  [Pref.  omni-, 
and  Eng.  ptrcipicnt  (q.v.).]  Perceiving  or  able 
to  ])ercclve  all  things  ;  having  unlimited  j^er- 
cei'lion. 

"  An  oyHnlftercijrient  omnlpreaonce  wliich  doe»  bt-iir 
and  see  wlmtwrr  Is  uild  or  tninMi<:ted  iu  tho  world," 
— .t/or« ;  A  tuitiule  aj/aintt  Idolatry,  ch.  li. 

6m  nip    6  ton9o,    *  6m-nip-6-t9n-9S^, 

•  om  III  po  tOU  CyO,  ■'.  [Fr.  omnipotcnrf. 
fium  Liil^^  ImI.  omnii>'it£iUia :  om*i(s  =  all,  au<l 
pntnUia  =  power;  Sp.  Sl  Port,  omnipotencia: 
Ital.  omni}>otenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  omnipotent ; 
unlimited,  iiillnito,  and  almighty  jpower  (An 
attribute  of  God.) 

"Oi"l  uBi'a  not  to  |iroce«l  according  to  tho  nilo  of  an 
ahituluto  inntii/n>tfnci/."-~llp  Hall  :  Sertn.  at  Weil- 
mifijf«r  (A|>rll  :>,  l>''^-<t. 

2.  Unlimited  power  over  a  particular  thing. 

"(LuVoJ  hy  hU  own  omnipotenre  •npplirH." 

/>cnAii»t ;  :iophy. 

Sm-nip'-i-t^nt,    a.    k   s.     \  Pr. ,   from   Lit t. 

fir;if((/<o(*7w:  "Jim  IS  =  all,  and  jmlena  =  power- 
ful ;  8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  omni}K)tenit.\ 

A.  A$  (uijective : 

1.  Almighty ;  having  unltinited  or  hitbiitu 
power ;  all-powerful. 

"  He  niiut  ni>odB  hnve  the  |>uwer  of  att  Rnlte  Im  Iiik  : 
which  U,  to  iM  omnl/H(f«n/."— UfM.'  Coamu.  Siicra, 
bk.  l,  Oh.  1. 


2.  Having  unlimited  power  over  a  particu- 
lar thing. 

"oh.  umnipotent  lovr  I  how  ni-ir  the  f-d  dn?w  to 
the  L-vinpleKiun  of  a gooae  : '— MoAwp. ;  Merry  Wiem 
<)f  Ifinrijwr.  V.  a. 

•  3.  Arrant,  desperate. 

"The  tuost  omnifjotent  villain  that  •ver  cned 
•Stand"  to  B  true  iu:\H."—'!hfiketp.:  1  ffenry  fK.t%, 

B.  .^ssK'jsf.  (with  the  detlnitc article):  The 
Alm:ghty,  the  Supreme  Being. 

"  Boaating  I  could  subdue 
Tir  Ontnipotent."  MUton:  P.  L.,  It.  88. 

6m-nip'-0  tcnt-li^t  nt^f.  [Eng.  omnipotenti 
■i'/.]  In  an'  omnipotent  manner;  with  iir 
Unite  or  unliniit^d  power. 

"  The  LonI,  omnipotmfly  gn-at," 

.Virlittif:  OotnfitUit/ ;  Eletrnth  Boure. 

6m-ni-prcs'-en9C»  •  om-ni  pre^-en^y, 

s.  HJMNiPKr:>.KST.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  omnipresent ;  pirseiice  in  every  place 
at  the  same  time  ;  universal  presence,  ubi- 
quity.   (An  attribute  of  God.) 

"  He  aUo  went 

Invisible,  yt-t  ntaid.  gucli  privitf.  e 

Hatli  omiiii'Tetencr'  Milt'n:  P.  L,.  Til.  MO. 

6m-ni-pre^'-ent,  a.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  omni* 

=  all,  anti  prmsms  =  present.]  Present  in 
every  place  at  the  same  time;  universally 
present,  ubiquitary. 

"  Kach  bo  omnipre*cnt  to  ]>«rcclve 
What  eudlcM  links  the  blended  fabric  weave." 

Hroake:   Cninena/ /(ciufy,  bit.  IL 

*  6m-ni-pre-§en -tial  (ti  as  ah),  a.  [Eng 
omnrprc^cnt ;  -ial.]  Implying  universal  pre- 
sence. 

"  Hli  omnipreieTtti'tl  filling  all  things  being  an  In- 
Bep.-inible  i^n -ix-Tty  o(  hia  divine  nature,"— ifoMfA;  Ser- 
nuirtt.  vol.  vii..  scr.  1. 

*  om-ni-prev'-a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  omjii-,  and 
Eng.  prentlent  (q.v.).J  Prevalent  or  prevail- 
ing everywhere,  all-powerful. 

"The  Earl  of  Duiibsr.  then  omnlftrevalent  with 
Kins  .Ijimi-ji."— >W/<-r.-   H'orlAiit.  11.  »vo. 

"  6m-ni-re  -g:en-93^,  s.  [Pref.  omni-,  and 
Kng.  regency.]     L'nivcisal  rule. 

"The  omutre^i'ncy  of  Divine  Providence." — ffaciet  . 
Life  of  H'ilKatTU,  1.  33. 

6m-nisc'-i-en9e,    6m-nisc'-i-en-9y  (so 

as  Sll),  s.  |LaI.  omnis  =  all,  and  ncientid  = 
knowhxlgc  ;  srio  r=  t"  know  ;  Kr.  umni^scifniv ; 
Sp.  omniscieiicia ;  Ital.  omniscien:a.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  omniscient ;  bound- 
less or  unliniiled  knowledge;  intiiiite  know- 
ledge or  wisdom.    (An  attribute  of  Uod.) 

"Men  caniiot  persuade  tliL-iii<iulvL-s  that  oiiiiilpo. 
t«iioe,  iimninri'-nri;  .iinl  (iiiiiiljii-eiiviice  Khould  ever  be 
wr;i[it    in    BW/uiliiig  clotlicii.'  — A'ou(A  .■  Acf'moTU,    voL 

ill..  aiT.  S. 

6m-nisc -x-ent  (so  as  8h\  a.  [Ijit.  omati 
=  all,  and  ^';(<  u,s,  pr.  p.ir.  of  scto  =  to  know  ; 
Fr.  omniscient ;  Sp.  omuu^Ci^Hf^.)  l\ii.\  ing 
omniscience  or  knowledge  of  all  things  ;  infi- 
nitely wise. 

"  For  what  can  scai>e  the  eyo 
Of  Ood  all-!>eciii|{,  or  deceive  hia  heart 
Omniicifut  f  Milton :  P.  A.,  i.  T. 

6m-nisc'-i-cnt-lSr  (so  as  sh),  adv.  (Eng. 
omniscient;  -ly.]  In  nn  oinniseient  niniiner; 
with  intinite  or  unlimited  knowledge  or 
wisdom. 

"  6m  nisc'-i-oGB  (so  as  sh),  a.    [I>at.  (mnit 

—  alt,  and  sriu  =  to  know.]     Tho  same  as 

OMNlsClKNT(q.V.). 

"  I  (Uru  not  iirunuiuicc  him  omnitcious,  that  being 
an  attilbute  ludlvldimlly  pn>p«ir  to  tlio  Oudlioad."— 
UaketBill :  tin  Prorldence. 

'  6m-ni-8p6o'-tIvO,   a.     [Lat.   omni-i   —  all, 
iiiul  sp.ilo  =  tv  behold,  to  see.)    Helmlding  OT 
Bceiiig  all  Illinois  ;  able  to  see  everything. 
"  Thee  great  uuinlacl«ut.  omniJ^i^ctit*  Pnwvr  I " 

Ooyif  :  The  Only  H'ith. 

6m'-&)t-um,  8.  [Lat.  =  of  all;  gen.  pi.  of 
umiiis  —  all.]  On  the  Htock  Kxclmngo  a  term 
used  to  express  the  aggregate  vnlne  of  tht) 
dillcrent  stocks  in  which  a  loan  is  funded. 

omnium-g^therum*  ».  A  miscellnne* 
ous  collection  uf  persotiK  or  things  ;  a  mciUey 

"Our  meeting  .  .  .  « viii>en-lvaiiftmn(ii'ii-^(A«mA 
of  all  the  |*rt)-"— />.  q;  tiurAtngham:  Cimrt  <tf  »'»- 
Ham  IV.  *  Viitoria,  vol.  11.,  oli.  v. 

*  6m-niv'-a-KiMlt.  n.    fljtt.  omni*  =  all.  and 

viiiiiins.  pr.'pai.  oi  r<i./i>r  =  to  wander.)  Wan- 
doriiig  everywhere  and  anywhere. 

*  6m-nlv'-a  l9n90,  s.  (Lat.  omnfj  =  all, 
and  t''i/"i-^.'pr.  \t:n .  o(  valeo  =  to  be  alilo  ]  Om- 
nipot4-nci'. 

"  MaklDf  another  onu  omnlm/tfiea," 

AirlM.-  Summa  T^'talU.  |>  IT. 


boll,  h6^ :  p6ilt,  i6^l :  cat,  90!!.  ohoms,  9liln.  bonpb  :  go,  fom ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  as  :  oxpoct.  ^cnophon,  of  1st.    ph      L 
-olan.  -tlau  -  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  ^  sMin ;  -^on,    ylon  =  shun.    -«louA,  -tlous,  -slous  -  anus,    -bio,  ~dlo,  &c-  ^  b9i,  d^U 
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omnivalent — on 


•  om-niV-a-lcnt,  a.    [Omni valence. j    ah- 

puwerful,  (Jimiipotent. 

iSm-niv'-or-a,  s.  pi.  JLat.  omnis  =  all,  and 
voro  =  to  devour.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  division  of  Artiodactyle  Ungu- 
lates, comprising  two  recent  families  (Hip- 
pnpdtaniiilie,  and  Suidae),  and  two  fossil  (Auo- 
plotheridffi  and  Oreodontidie). 

2.  Ornith, :  In  Temminck's  classification  an 
order  of  birds  feeding  on  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  ;  example,  the  starling. 

Sm-niv'-or-OUS,  a.  (Lat-  omnivorus;  Ft. 
omnivorc]  [Omnivora.J  All  devouring  ;  eat- 
ing all  and  everything. 

"  Under  this  Iiead  may  be  cla'tsed  the  indiscrtmlnate 
or  oin imoroit*  ttppe ti t« 6f  the Patatjouiaua."— iwniwty  ,■ 
Jiind  in  (he  Lower  Animalt,  1.  40. 

•[  Often  used  fignratively ;  chiefly  in  the 
expression,  an  nmniv'rous  reader  =  one  who 
devours  all  kinds  of  literature. 

6-md-,  pre/.    [Gr.  wjuo?  (omos)  =  the  shoulder.] 
Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  shoulder. 

omo-hyoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Connecting  the  hyoid  bone  with  the 
shoulder.    There  is  an  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

O-mo-phag'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  {i/io^ayos  iomnphi' 
prjs)  =  eating  raw  flesh:  aiMo«  (o»ws)  =  i"au', 
Undressed,  and  ^ay^lv  (}>hagein)  =  to  eat.] 
Eating  raw  fle.sli  ;  in  any  way  connected  with 

the  use  of  raw  JIl-sIi  a^;  IoimL 

omophagic-rltes,  s.  pi 

Compar.  Mythol. :  Rites  in  which  human  flesh 
was  eaten.  The  term  as  an  aLt  of  woi-ship  or 
devotion  covers  all  religious  ceremonies  of 
which  cannibalism  forms  or  formed  a  part.  It 
Is  specifically  applied  to  the  Orphic  rites, 
in  wliich  the  niytli  of  tht  passion  of  /.agreus 
was  commemorated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  man, 
who  was  dismembered,  and  eaten.  These 
rites  were  celebi-atcd  trienuially  at  Chins  and 
Tenedos,  and  from  these  terrible  feasts  Diony- 
sos  obtained  the  appellation  of  eater  of  raw 
flesh.  Omophagic  rites  were  introduced  into 
Italy  about  the  enrl  of  the  third  century  B.C., 
and  in  b.c.  1S9  the  Senate,  warned  of  the 
nature  by  a  fieedman  who  had  been  initiated, 
and  wlio  was  marked  out  as  a  victim,  issued 
the  decree  "  De  Baciiianalibus,"  which  ban- 
ished the  Orphic  mysteries  from  Italy.  The 
raw  flesh  of  a  ram  or  an  ox  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted for  human  flesh. 

o-mog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  0^.05  (homos)  — thQ 
same,  and  ypa.<l>ni  {graiiho)  =:  to  write,  to  de- 
scribe.] A  method  of  r.^presenting  objects, 
intended  ^o  be  a  substitute  for  engraving, 
lithography,  and  painting. 

S'-znd'Plate*   s,     [Gr.    w/ion-XaTi)    (pmoplatc), 
from  w)Lios  (o/Hos)=the  shoulder,  and  n-Adrrj 
{pkitc)  =  the  flat  surface    of  a   body,   from 
ffAoTus  (platits)  =  flat,  broad  ;  Fr.  omoplcUe.] 
Anat. :  Tlie  shoulder-blade  or  scapula. 

•  6-md-pla-t6s'-c6p-y,  s.  [Eng.  ojnoplate; 
and  Gr.  (TKoneuj  (skopto)  =■  to  view,  to  observe.) 
Divination  by  a  shoulder-blade. 

O-mds'-te-gite,  *.  That  part  of  the  cara- 
pace ol  a  cni^tactan  which  is  1/ebiud  the  cer- 
vical groove  and  «  overs  the  thorax. 

Smph'-a-^lne,  a.  [Gr.  hn^oKivo^  (omphaki- 
)ws),  from  oi^'t>a^  (omphax)  =  an  unripe  grape.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  unripe  fruit. 

Smph'-a-^ite,  9.  [Gr.  o(Li>^af  (omphax)  =  an 
unripe  grape;  suR",  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  omphasit.] 
A/iiu  ;  A  monoclinic  mineral,  of  a  grnss-  to 
leek-green  colour,  forming  an  importint  con- 
stituent of  the  rock  called  Edogite.  Ori;;inal 
analyses  were  probably  made  on  impure 
material ;  subsequent  investigation  indicates 
S  relationship  with  the  minerals  of  the  pyrox- 
ene or  hornblende  groups. 

Sm-pha-le'-a,  s.  [A  contra<'t.  of  omphalan- 
dria  (from  Gr.  o^-^ctAo?  (omphalos)  =  the  navel, 
and  airqp  (aner),  genit.  drSpos  ("ndin?)  =  a 
man),  under  winch  name  Dr.  Patricrk  Browne 
first  described  it] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacea?,  tribe  Aca- 
lypheEe.  Omphalea  diaiulra  is  the  Cob-nut,  or 
Hog-nut,  of  Jatnaica.  The  seeds,  after  the 
embryo  has  been  extracted  to  diminish  their 
catiiartic  etlect,  are  eaten.  The  white  juice  of 
0.  triandra,  which  grows  in  Guiana,  turns 
Wack  in  drying,  and  is  used  for  ink. 


dm-phal'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  u|A«^a\t»c6s  (oinphaliJcos), 
from  oinbaKos  (ompluilos)  =  the  navel.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  navel. 

dmph-a-Io-,  pre/.  [Gr.  ofj.4>a\6<;  (omphalos) 
=  the  iiavel.]  Belongingtoor  connected  with 
the  navel. 

omphalo-mesentcrlc,  a.  Connected 
with  the  navel  and  the  mesentery;  chiefly  used 
to  designate  the  first  developed  vessels  in  the 
embryo,  which  disappear  before  birth.  From 
them  the  general  circulation  proceeds  ;  but  as 
so(  )U  as  the  placental  circulation  is  established, 
they  cease  to  carry  blood,  and  dwindle  away. 

om-pha-lo'-bi-uin,  s.  [Pref.  ompludo;  and 
Gr.  Ao^o?  (lobos)  =  a  legume.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Connaraceae.  [Zebra- 
wood.] 

dm'-pha-l6-9ele.  s.    [Pref.  omphalo-,  and  Gr. 
kt}Xt}  (kkle)  ~  a  tumour ;  Fr.  omphalocele.} 
Pathol.  :  A  rupture  of  the  navel. 

6m'-pha-16de,  om-pha-lo'-di-um,  s. 

[Ompualodes.] 
*  1.  A)iat. :  The  umbilicus  or  naveL 
2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Turpin  to  the 
centre  of  the  hilum  of  a  seed  through  which 
the  vessels  pass  into  the  raphe  or  chalaza. 

6m--phal-d'-de5,  5.  [Gr.  o/i-ioAwfiiis  (omphal- 
odes)  :  pref.  omphalo-,  and  Gr.  elSo^  (eidos)  = 
form,  the  fruit  resembling  the  navel  in  form.] 
Bot. :  Venus's  Navelwnrt ;  a  genus  of  Bora- 
ginaceae,  tribe  Cynoglosseie.  The  species  are 
from  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia.  0»i- 
phalodes  lini/olia^  a  plant  with  bluish-white 
flowers,  is  valued  for  garde n-bortlers.  0.  vrma 
and  other  species  are  cultivated  in  shrub- 
beries. 

*oin-plial'-o-inan-9^,*dm -phal-o-man' - 

ti-a,  s.  [Pref.  omphalo-,  and  Gr.  ^arrei'a 
(Tna'nteia)  =  projihecy,  divination.]  Di^ina- 
tion  by  means  of  tlie  nutnl>er  of  knots  in  the 
navel-string  of  an  infant,  to  show  how  many 
more  children  its  niotlter  will  have. 

om-pha-lop-su'-cboi,  s.  pi   [Omphalop- 

SYCHITE.] 

*  om-pha-lop'-sy-chite,  5.  [Pref.  omphalo-, 
and  Gr.  Ipi'X^  (psuchi)  —  spirit,  soul.] 

Church  Hi^t.  &  Ecdesinl.  (PL):  The  same  as 
Hesvchast  (q.v.).  They  retired  to  a  corner, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  upon  their  navel  for  a 
long  time,  after  which,  they  said,  a  divine 
light  beamed  forth  from  the  mind  itself, 
which  difi'used  through  their  souls  wonderful 
delight. 

om-pha-lop'-ter,     om-pha-lop'-tic,    s. 

[Gr.  iJut^o-Vo?  (omphalos)  =  the  n'avel,  and  uirnip 
(opter) ■=  one  who  looks  or  views;  ovruco^ 
(optikos)  =  pertaining  to  sight.] 

Optics  :  A  optical  glass  which  is  convex  on 
both  sides  ;  a  double-convex  lens. 

om-phai-lor-rha'-gi-a,  s.    [Pref.  omphalo-, 
and    Gr.    payq    (rJiage)'—  a    bursting    forth ; 
p^yin;^i  (rhcc/numi)  =  to  burst  through.] 
Pnthol :  Umbilical  haemorrhagia. 

6m'-pha-l6s.  «.    [Gr.] 

Anat. :  The  navel  or  umbilicus, 

om-pha-lot'-o-iny,   s.       [Gr.    oft^aXomfiia 

{rnnphalotomia),  i<[i.(pa\rjTOfiia  (omphaHtomia), 
from  ojLL^oAo?  (omphdltys)  =  the  navel,  and  to|u.t 
((omc)  =  a  cutting;  rdixvui  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 
Surg. :  The  operation  of  cutting  the  navel- 
string. 

6mph'-a-zite,  «.    [Omphacite.] 

om-phy'-llia,  s.  [Gr.  oju^aAo?  (omphalos)  = 
the  navel  (?)",  and  ^O^a  (jihuiiia)  =  a  swelling, 
a  tumour.] 

Palfeont. :  A  genus  of  Zoantharia,  formerly 
called  Cyathophyllum  (q.v.).  Omphyma  tiir- 
binata  is  common  in  the  Wenlock  Limestone. 

o'-my,  a.  [EtjTn.  doubtful  ;  cf.  Scot.  oam=. 
steam,  vapour.]  Mellow,  as  land.  (Provincial.) 

on,  prep.,  adv.  &  interj.  [A.S.  on  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  aan  ;  Inel.  d;  Dan.  an;  Sw.  a,  (prep.) 
an.  (adv.)  :  Goth,  ana ;  Ger.  on- ;  Gr.  ava  (ana)  ; 
Rnss.  na ;  Sansc.  aiia.  In  is  a  weakened 
form  of  on.    (Skeat.y\ 

^  As  preposition : 

1.  Upon  the  surface  or  upper  part  of  any- 


thing and  support'-d  by  it;  placed  or  lying 
upon  the  surface  of. 

*'  On  the  grass  she  lies." 

Shakesp. ;   VenuM  A  Adoni4,  47S. 

2.  Supported  by. 

"  Leaaiiig  on  their  elbows." 

Shakfip. :  Ventu  A  Adonii,  U, 

3.  Hence,  after  and  in  consequence  of ;  aa 
a  result  of  and  immediately  after. 

"  On  her  frights  ami  griefs 
She  is  before  her  time  delivereil." 

Shakiisfi  :    Wittier t  Tale,  i\.X 

i.  Denoting  reliance  or  dependence  :  as,  To 
rely  on  a  person  for  help. 

5.  Denoting  the  conditions  or  considera- 
tions in  view  of  which  anything  is  done, 
agreed,  or  arranged  :  as,  Peace  was  settled  on 
favourable  terms. 

"Ftud  pardoQ  <m  my  tme  sabmiBsl^ii." 

Shakvsp.  :  I  henry  /F.,  Ull 

6.  Denoting  a  pledge  or  engagement,  or  that 
which  is  pledged- 

"  I  charge  thee  on  thy  duty," 
Shakesp.  :  .Much  .ido  About  yothtng.  L  L 

7.  At  the  peril  of :  as,  On  thy  life,  speak  not. 

8.  Denoting  invocation  or  imprecation:  as, 
A  curse  on  him. 

9.  To  the  account  of. 


10.  Denoting  performance  or  action  upon  the 
surface,  upper  part,  or  outside  of  anything: 
as,  To  play  0*1  a  harp,  or  on  a  drum. 

11.  Denoting  motion  of  anything  mo\ing, 
falling,  or  being  thrown  towards  and  to  thf 
surface  or  upper  part  of  anything. 

*■  Whosoever  ahaU  fall  on  this  stoue  shaU  be  brokeD ; 
but  on  whomsoever  it  sbaU  fall  it  will  grlDQ  him  to 
powder."— J/unftew  xxL  4i. 

12.  Toward  ;  in  the  direction  of. 

"  If  Cxsar  nod  on  him." 

ShaKesp. .  Juliut  Ccesar,  L  L 

13.  Denoting  direction  of  thought. 

■*  I  tbiuk  on  thee."  &h<tkf4p. :  Sonn«f  \9. 

14.  Toward,  on,  for;  denoting  the  object  of 
some  feeling  :  as,  To  have  pity  on  a  person. 

15.  At  or  near;  in  proximity  to;  denoting 
situation,  positinn,  or  places  as,  an  inland  oa 
the  coast  of  England. 

16.  In  reference  or  relation  to :  as,  on  our 
part,  on  your  side. 

17.  In  support  of ;  in  favour  of;  on  the  side 
of :  as.  To  bet  on  a  horse,  The  chances  are  on 
our  side. 

IS.  At  or  in  the  time  of. 

"  Ac  on  a  May  iiiorwenyng  on  Malveme  huUea 
Mo  by  fel  for  to  slepe,"  Piers  J'luuhtnan,  p.  1. 

19.  On  tlie  occasion  of,  with  reference  to  ft 
cause  or  motive  :  as,  To  wear  olhcial  dress  on 
state  occasions. 

20.  Denoting  a  state,  condition,  occupation, 
or  eng;igemeiit. 

"  Hither  sent  on  the  debatiug  of  »  marriage." 

:>!,uka/'.  :  Henry  VJ/I..  11.4. 

21.  On  the  staff  of;  among  the  contribu- 
tors to,  with  names  of  journal :  as,  He  was  on 
the  Times. 

*  22.  Confounded  with  of. 

"  Be  not  jealous  on  me."  ^ 

:<h(tketp. :  Jutiut  CcBsar,  L  & 

•  23-  For ;  on  account  of. 


B,  As  adverb: 

1.  Forward ;  in  progression :  as,  To  move 
on. 

2.  Forward  ;  in  succession. 

"  These  smaller  par  t  i  cles  are  again  composed  of  othen 
much  smaller,  all  which  together  are  equal  bo  all  th9 
pores  or  empty  spaces  betwoe u  them  ;  and  so  en  per- 
petually till  you  come  to  solid  particles,  such  aa  hart 
no  pores." — Seteton  :  Optict, 

3.  In  continuance ;  without  ceasing  or  iu- 
terniission :  as,  To  sleep  on,  To  read  on 

4.  Attached  to,  or  arranged  on  the  body. 

"The  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on." 

^ibakeap. :  Midxumtner  Sight's  Dream,  U.  L 

6.  On  the  stage  or  platform:  as.  An  actoi 
goes  on. 

6.  Arranged ;  agreed  to ;  coming  off ;  as^  A 
match  is  on. 

C,  As  adj :  Becoming  intoxicated ;  tipsy 
(Slang.) 

I>,  As  interj.  :  Forward  I  advance  I  go  on  I 

"  Charge.  Chester,  change  !    On,  Stanley,  on. 
Were  the  last  word*  of  Marmion." 

Scoit :  J/armion,  vi.  SS. 

^  (1)  To  be  on : 

(a)  To  have  made  a  bet  or  beta. 

(?)  To  be  tipsy. 


late,  <at,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  ce  =  e  j  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


(2)  On  fire:  [Fikf.  $.,  III.  2]. 

(3)  On  hand:  [Hand,  «.,  U  131. 
(4)0nhi<jh:  [HioH,  II  (-2) j. 

(5)  On  side:  [Off,  adr.,  %  (2)]. 

(6)  Onthewiy:  In  a  condition  of  travelling, 
mnviiig,  or  nuikiiig  progress. 

(7)  On  the  wing:  In  flight,  flying;  hence, 
fig.,  de)i:ii'tiiig. 

(8)  On  it,  on't:  Used  for  (^f  it  {Now  only 
VUi'jar.) 

on-come,  $. 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow. 

2.  The  licgiiiniiig  of  a  business,  especially  of 
one  requii  ing  great  exertion. 

3.  An  attack,  especially  of  a  disease. 

on  coming,  a.  Coming  near,  approach- 
ing, ni^aiing.    f/".  Eliot:  MiUdUmarck,  ch.  xx.) 

on-lianger,  s.  A  h»nger-on ;  one  who 
bangs  on  or  atUiches  hiniHelf  to  another. 

•on,  a.     [One.1 

iSn'-a-ger,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Svaypo^  (onagros). 
•  I,  Ancient  Ordn.  :  An  ancient  military  en- 
gine for  hurling  stones  out  of  a  cuprshaped 
receptacle,  so  chilled  from  the  action  of  the 
wild  ass  in  kicking  out  with  his  hind  legs. 

2.  Zool.  :  Equus  onager,  the  Wild  Ass  of  the 
Asiatic  desfiits,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  The  Wild  Ass  of  Assyria  was  con- 
sidered specifically  distinct  by  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire,  and  named  E.  hemijqtvs,  but  tlie  two 
forms  ''seem  to  be  very  nearly  akin."  {SclateT.) 

^'-a-gra  (pi.  on'-^-grsD),  s.    [Fem.  of  Lat. 
Oiuigcr,  onagrus.\     [0>Aiu:it.l 

1.  Bot.  &  Surg.:  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Omigrai-cffi  (q.v.);  now  reduced  to  a 
synonym  of  ainothera(q.v.). 

2.  (PL):  Jtissieu's  name  for  the  order  Ona- 
graceie. 

in-a-gra'-^e-SB,  on-a-gra-ri-e'-ffl,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  I>at.  <jnugi\a);  Lat.   I'eui,  pi.  adj.  sutf. 
•<lce4C,  -arit:<r..\ 

Bot.  :  Onngrads ;  an  order  .of  Epigynous 
Exogens,  nlliiince  Myrt^iles.  It  consists  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  or  opposite, 
einiple,  entire,  or  toothed  leaves;  and  red, 
puri'le,  white,  blue,  or  ytUow  axillary  or  ter- 
minal flowers.  Cnlyx  superior,  tubular;  the 
limb  f<iur  lobed  ;  a-stivation  valvate;  jietals 
generally  c-ipml  in  number  to  the  division  of 
the  calyx,  inserted  into  the  throat;  stamens 
one,  live,  or  eiglit,  inserted  into  the  calyx  ; 
ovary  two  to  four  cells,  generally  suiToundfd 
by  a  disk  ;  fruit  Itaccate  or  capsular,  with  two 
to  fourcella,  many-si-cdod.  Found  in  America, 
Iriiiia,  and  Europe ;  rarer  in  Africa.  Tribes 
flix — JusstieeBE,  Epilobe.-e,  Montineae,  Cinv-u.-, 
and  Gaurese.  Known  genera  twenty-two, 
sppctca  .'tiiO.  Many  epeeies  are  found  in  the 
United  States. 

^n   a-grdd,   *.     (Mod.   Ijit   onagria);    Eng. 
BUti.  -u*^.] 
Bot.  {}'{.):  Lindl.-y's  name  for  the  Onagraccte 

O'-nan-il^m,  s.     [From  Onan(Gen.xxxviii.  9); 
8ull.  -wm.J    Self-pollution,  masturbation. 

ft-n^P'  po,  5.     (Bra;;ilian  name.] 

Zool.  :  CaUithrit  discolor,  sometimea  called 
the  VentriInf(Uiftt  Monkey.  It  is  from  Para 
and  the  lirazilw,  and  is  nocturn.iL 

•  OnfO,  f.     [OuNccJ 

once  (as  wuns),  "  ones,  *  onls.  *  oones* 

"  oonys.  adv.    [A.H.  dues,  originally  the  genii, 
fling,  nmsc,  and  neut.  of  dn  =  one.] 

1.  One  time  ;  on  or  at  one  time  oroccasion 
only. 

"Hcdlwl  tintoflin  onee.'—Ilomani  vL  10. 

2.  On  a  certain  occasion  ;  at  one  time. 

"Tb«  llttlu  Lovc-Cuil  lylutf  oticw  HAlceii." 

Shakc$p. .   S-.nnet  IM. 

8.  At  one  time  ;  formerly,  in  past  time. 
"  1  no  mora  c»n  m«  whut  one*  I  wiui." 

Hhakttp.  :  Jiupt  t/  iMrrece,  1,7C*. 

I.  At  some  future  time  ;  some  time  or  other. 

"I  hviH)  U>  Mm  Lomluu  onc4  ero  I  di*."— ,SAaA#(v.  '  3 
JT^nrg  IV.,  V.  a 

fi.  Used  witli  the  force  of,  as  soon  as  ;  cspec., 
with  i/and  when. 

"UAVlDKonc*  Uils  Ink*.  I'll  watch  TKAnln." 

.Sh.ikttp.  :  lilitiurnintr  /iit/ht'i  flrtam,  II.  1. 

IT  1.  At  nnca,  'Atona: 
(1)  At   one    and    the  same  time  ;   simulta- 
neously.   (Chaucrr :  C.  2'.,  707.) 


on— one 


(2)  Immediately,  forthwith,  without  delay. 

"  8tAiid  Dot  U|><ju  tht  order  of  yotir  ffolni;. 

But  go  at  onc«.'  Sfialcegp.  ;  Macbeth,  ill  4. 

(3)  Suddenly,  precipitately;  not  gradually 
or  by  degrees. 

"  Nitfht  tMiue  ou,  uoi  hv  dcgr«v4  prepiu-'d. 
But  alia/  one*."         Ihydf^  :  Cynwn  Jk  iphitjmict,  8S3. 

2.  Once  is  used  substantively  with  this  and 
tJiat :  as,  this  once,  that  once  =  this  or  that  one 
occasion.  * 

3.  Once  and  again :  Repeatedly  ;  more  than 
once. 

4.  Once  in  a  uviy  (properly,  once  and  away): 
Once  and  no  more ;  ou  rare  occasions ;  only 
ocea.sinnaIly. 

on'-chiis,  s.  [Or.  0^x09  (pngkos)  =  a  harb.] 
rahi-<i}tt.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes, 
known  only  by  its  spines,  unless  some  minute 
scales  also  belong  to  it.  Oiwhus  tenuistriutns 
oreurs  in  the  Bone-bed  of  the  Ludlow  rocks 
at  llie  top  of  the  Silurian. 

on'-^id,   a.     [Onciduim.]     Any  plant  of  the 

gunus  Oncidiuni  (q.v.). 

"  The  ludoresceiice  ot  thlaOnctd."— Oardenert'  Cbron- 
tct^,  Ny.  40J,  p.  3al. 

on-yi-der'-e^,  s.  [Gr.  oywos  (pngkos)  =  a 
hook,  and  S^jpos  (deros)  =  long.] 

Entom  :  A  genus  of  Lamiinie  (q.v.).  They 
have  long  bodies,  and  strong  legs  and  claws. 
Oncideres  i^uinicosiis,  from  trojjical  America, 
gnaws  branches  of  trees  round  till  they  fall  to 
the  ground.  0.  cingnlatus,  further  north,  is 
the  Ilickory-^^inUer  which  attacks  the  Hick- 
ory tree.     (Uatcs.) 

on-^i  di'-a-dse,  s.pL  [Mod.  Lat.  oncidi{uvi); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  a-lj.  sutf.  -ada.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Pulmoniferous  Gastero- 
poda, section  Inopercuhita,  with  two  genera, 
Oucidium  (q.v.)  and  Vaginulus.  Animal  slug- 
like, covered  by  coriaceous  mantle,  broader 
than  foot,  no  shell,  eyes  at  tip  of  cylindrical 
retractile  tentacles. 

6n-9id'-i'Um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimiu.  of  Gr. 
tiyKos  iongku»)  =  a  bulk,  a  mass.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchidaceffi,  tribe  Van- 
dca*,  family  Brassidre.  It  owes  its  generic 
name  to  the  fact  that  there  are  excrescences 
at  the  base  of  the  labi'llum.  It  resembles 
Odontoglo&sum  (q.v.),  but  has  the  column 
shorter,  aud  not  narrowed  at  tlie  base.  More 
tlian  two  hundred  species  are  known  from 
the  niountauioUB  parts  of  tiupii^al  America. 
Many  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  One  of 
the  best  known  is  Oiicidium  I'apilio,  the 
Butterlly-plant  (q.v.),  0.  altissimum  sends  up 
fifteen  to  twenty  llower  sjnkes,  bearing  in  all 
about  two  thousand  tlowers. 

2.  Znol. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  On- 
cidiada;  (q.v.).  They  live  on  aquatic  plants  in 
the  marshes  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  warmer 
j>arta  of  the  Old  World.  Sixteen  species  are 
known,  from  Britain,  Mediterranean,  tlie  Red 
Sea,  Mauritius,  Australia,  and  the  Pacittc. 

on-^in-o-la'-be^  s.  [Gr.  6yKivQ<;  (ongkinos) 
=  u  liook,  and  Aafiij  (lal>t)  =  a  handle.] 

Zool.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family  On- 
cinolabidit  (q.v.).  They  have  very  small 
suckers  disposed  in  Ave  bands. 

dn-fin  o-lab'-l-dre,  s.  rl    [Mod.  I^t.  on- 

cinulal\r!i);  Lat.  tem.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -id(r.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Ilolothuroidea  in  which 
tlie  skin  has  barbed  spicules,  aud  there  is  no 
respiratory  tree  ;  tube  feet  present. 

6n'-ci- graph,  «.  [Gr.  071C0?  (oitglos)  —  bulk ; 
sull.  -j/ni/'A.]  An  instrnment  niv<iiti'd  l>y  Dr. 
C.  S.  Itoy  for  recording  the  measurementa 
made  by  his  oncometer. 

6n-cdm'-S-tGr,  s.    [Gr.  oyKOf  (ongkoa)  =  bulk, 

and  fiirpov  {mitnm)  =  a  meftBure.]  An  in- 
strument invented  by  Dr.  (.!.  S.  Roy  for  mea- 
suring an  internal  organ.  It  consists  of  a 
membrane,  with  metal  cai>su1eH  apjdie<l  to 
the  outside  of  the  organ  ;  wai  ni  oil  is  inKiit'd 
into  one  of  the  chambera  ol  the  instrument,  a 
grcaUT  or  less  amount  being  reqnirc4l  as  the 
organ  Is  large  or  Hiuall.     (Foster:  Physiol.) 

Sn-cA-rhj^n'-chiis, ».  [Or.  <'yxos  (ongchns)  = 
a  barb,  and  pwyj^dt  {rhungchos)  =  a  Nnoiit.) 

Irhthy.  :  A  genus  of  Salmonldip,  differing 
only  fiorii  Sntmo  in  tho  Increased  uumlKir  of 
anal  rayt*  rtion-  than  fourteen.  AM  thespecit'H 
are  ndguitory,  oMcenfllng  AmerfcAnand  Ajilatic 
rlierti  flowing  Into  the  I'acltli'. 
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on  -od-sine,  s.  [Gr.  oyxuan  (onkdsi*)  =  swell- 
ing, intumescence;  Ger.  onkosin.] 

Min,  :  .\n  amorphous  minei«l ;  colour, 
apple-green  t^i  brownish  or  gray  ;  translu- 
cent. Compos. :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
minu  and  potash  ;  related  to  I'inite  (q.v.), 
Occur^at  Passecken,  near  Tainsweg.  Salzburg. 

on-co-spcr'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ©>-«©?  (otikos)  =  any- 
thing be:it,  anci  (rwcpfxa  (sperma)  =  a  seed; 
named  from  tho  hooked  seeds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palmacete.  tribe  ArecesB. 
Oncos}^€rma  jilamentosa  is  calh.d  by  ibe  Malays 
the  N  ibung,  or  Xibong,  and  grows  in  the  East 
eni  Archipelago.  The  delicat«  white  heart, 
when  young,  is  eaten  in  Romeo  like  cabbage. 
The  wood  is  used  for  building. 

6n-c6t'-o-m^,  5.  [Gr.  6yKo^  (ongkos)  =  a 
tumour,  and  to^ij  (tomi)  =  a  cutting. 

Surg.  :  Tho.  opening  of  a  tumour  with  a 
lancet  or  other  cutting  instrument. 

dn'-d9.-tra,  s.    [Xative  name] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  foun«l  by  LacepMc  for  th« 
reception  of  the  Musquash  (i-'i/'cr  zibethicus), 
to  which  he  gave  generic  distinction. 

*  onde.  s.     [A.S.  anda,  omto  =  breath.] 

1.  Breath.    (Goiver:  C.  A.,  v.) 

2.  Malice,  mge,  fury.    (Rommtnt  nfthe.  Bosf.) 

on'-de,  dn'-dy»  a.    [Fr]. 
Her. :  Wavy  ;  applied  to 
charges,  the  edges  of  which 
are   curved    and    recurved 
like  waves. 

ond'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  on,  and 
ding.]  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow, 
(Scotch.) 

"  •  Wli^t  «ort  of   iilglit  Is   itT'  ONDE. 

'Ojtdinyu  suaw.  fattier.'"— iA;o((.- 
Start  0/  .ViUiothiau,  ch.  vllL 

on  dit  (t  silent),  s.  (Fr.,  lit.  =  one  says,  they 
say.]  They  say,  people  say  ;  it  is  said.  Asa 
nouu  it  is  used  to  signify  a  current  rumour,  a 
flying  report. 

one  (as  wun). '  on,  *  o,  *  00,  •  oon,  a. ,  ■pron.y 
adv.,  Ik.  s.  L'\-^-  tin;  cogn.  with  Out.  een; 
Icel,  cinn;  L)an,  een;  Sw.  en;  Goth,  tins; 
Ger.  ein  ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  aon ;  Wei.  un ;  Lat 
unus ;  O.  Lat.  oinos ;  Gr.  oivot  (oinos).'} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  or  consisting  of  a  single  thing  era 
unit ;  not  two  or  more. 

"One  I.oril.  on«  faith,  one  baptlim:  on<  Ood  Ukd 

Fatlier  of  ■II.'— /.>/M'#ia»i  iv.  6. 

2.  Forming  a  whole  ;  undivided,  single. 

"  And  he  tvUU;  for  tills  thing  k  iiinn  nflial  lev*  fadlr 
and  iiiudir  nnU  lie  n:hs>.l  ilrawu  to  Ids  wyl.  ivuil  ttiol 
ftcliiil  Iw  tweyiie  lu  o<j  llesch. "—  WyclUTe  :  .Mnllhcu  XlZ. 

3.  Single  in  kind,  common  ;  the  same. 

"  One  i)l(i«ue  was  on  you  all."— l  l^amuel  vl.  1 

4.  Denoting   a  contrast,  or  expressing  one 

particular  thing  as  opposed  to  another. 

"Ask  from  the  "nt  iltlc  u(  hcaTvii  iiiito  tho  other 
whutlirr  tli«ro  hntli  bocu  any  cuch  Uiiii^  «« thu."'— 
DetiteroHomi/  iv.  32. 

5.  Some  ;  said  of  a  single  person  or  tiling 
indetlnitely. 

"  I  *lll  inaiTy  one  dny." 

.SAiiAmji.  ;  Ci-nieiii/  of  Kurort,  IL  1. 

^  Frequently  used  in  combination  with  any 
or  some. 

"  Wheii  any  onit  hrarrth  the  woni  of  thf  ktiuiloin 

and  uiiil«r>UnitPlli  It  uot,  Uicn  coiiieth   thv»  wTcki'd 


B.  As  pronoun: 

L  A  single  poison. 

2.  Us(d.  like  the  French  o«  (f^om  which, 
howc\er,  it  Is  not  del ived),  as  a  general  or  In 
dcllnite  nominative  for  any  nian  ;  any  jHirsoD 

"  One  Would  BWNir  he  mw  thi-in  >|iikIii)  ' 

.v/i.iArij).  .   /i'lpt  n/  Lucrece,  IJtt^ 

•  C,  Asadv. :  Only,  alone. 
D.  Af-  sfd'stontiiv : 

1.  A  i^artlcuUr  Individual,  whether  a  person 
or  thing. 

"  One,  tnliio  Aiicloiit  frtciid.' 

JtfkdAwfi. .'  Tivian  iff  Athens,  i.  % 

^  In  this  Honso  o»«  can  taku  a  jthiral  form. 

"Ill  thli  Uiid  the  Bhliiliitt  OfiM  ciiiiiiiioiily  walkml.* 
—  ftioiy.iH     PUjritni  I't^rtu.  \>l.  I. 

2.  The  first  whole  number,  conftistlng  of  a 
unit. 

3.  Tho  syinlwl  roprcscntlng  tho  first  whole 
uuiiiIkt  (1  or  I.). 

^  (I)  Atonr:  In  acconl  or  ngreement ;  re- 
conciled.    (AToSK.] 


b^,  bO ;  P^t,  J^l :  cat.  9011.  chortis,  9taln.  benph ;  go,  ^om  ;  thin,  this ;  V.n,  09 ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  oxlat.    -Mkg, 
-«lan,    tlan  =  sbnn.   -tlon,  -slon  =^  shun ;  -(Ion,  -flon  -  zhiin.    -olous.  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.     bio,  -die,  &&  =  b9l.  d^ 
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(2)  All  one:  Just  the  same  ;  a  matter  of  no 
coMSKqueuce  :  as,  It  is  all  one  to  me  what  you 
do  ur  say. 

(3)  One  day : 

{a)  On  a  cei-tain  or  particular  day  already 
pas» 

(&)  On  some  future  day  ;  some  day  ;  at  some 
future  indetinite  time. 

■'  You  BhaU  Off  da'/  find  it." 

Shalceip.  :  ilerrj/  Wivct  of  Windtor.  ill.  3. 

%  One  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanings  of  the  compounds  being  generally 
BuHicieutly  obvious,  as  one-arched,  oiie^rmed, 
one-cytd,  one-handed,  one-masted^  &C. 

one-berry,  5. 

Bot.  :  Paris  quadri/olia, 
one-blade,  s. 
Bot.:  Convallaria  bifolicL 
one-horse,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Drawn  by  a  single  horse. 

"  Severely  bumbled  to  Ikt  oiie-h"rse  chair." 

Jenyiu     Modern  Fine  Lady. 

2.  Fig. :  Insignificant,  poor,  mean,  small, 
petty.     {Aviir.  Slang.) 

one-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  :  H;iving  but  one  rib  as  in  most  leaves. 

IMlDRlB.] 

one-sided*  a. 

X,  Ordinary  Language: 

X,  Lit. :  Having  only  one  side. 

2.  Fig. :  Sujiporting  or  in  favnur  of  one  side 
or  party  ;  partial,  un.just,  unfair :  as,  a  one- 
sifletl  speech,  a  one-siiUd  view,  i:c. 

IL  Hot. :  Having  all  the  parts  turned  one 
way,  the  stalk  being  twisted;  unilateral, 
secund.     Example:  the  flowers  of  Anthuliza. 

one-sidedly,  f(rfi'.  In  a  one-sided  manner; 
•    unfaiily  ;    withmit  regard  to   the  rights   or 
claiiQS  of  both  sides. 

one-sidedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  one-sided  ;  parti;ility,  bias. 

*  one  (as  wun),  v.t  [One,  a.]  To  make  one ; 
to  cause  to  become  one;  to  unite. 

"  Lo,  eche  thiug  that  U  ojied  in  liiiiiselve 
Ih  more  strtiug  th;ui  whan  it  is  j  acatered." 

Chuucer:  C.  /..  7.&S0. 

-one,  mf,     [Eng.  (acet)one.] 

Chem. :  A  suffix  used  as  an  abbreviation 
of  acetone  or  ketone-:  thus,  ben/one  =  beuznic 
ketone.  This  termination  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed withoutdelinite  meaumg,  as  in  quinone. 

ii~ne'-gite,   5.     [From    Lake  Onega,  on   the 

shore  of  wliich  it  was  fomid  ;  suff.  -He  (Mtn.).^ 

Min. :  An  aciiuilar  form  of  Gothite  (q.v.) 

found  enclosed  (wholly  or  in  j>art)  in  crystals 

of  quartz. 

*  one'  -  head  (one  as  wiin),  *  on  -  hed, 
"  oon-hede,   5.      [Eng.  otu;   -head.]     Oue- 

uess,  individuality,  unity. 

"  We  reden  of  the  oonhede  of  the  TrjTitye," — 
tt'ycJiffe:  James.     (Prol.) 

*  6-neir'-6-crite,  s.  [Oneirocbitic]  An 
interpreter  of  dreams  ;  an  oueirocritic. 

*6-neir-6-crit'-ic,  a.  &  «.     [Gr.  ovetpo- 

KptTiKos  (pncirokriiilos),  from  oFetpos,  oveipov 
{oneiros,  oneiron)  =  a  dream,  and  Kpivu  (krino) 
=  to  judge,  to  discern.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  or  pretending  to  have 
the  power  of  interpreting  dreams,  or  of  fore- 
telling future  events  from  dreams. 

B,  As  snbst. :  One  who  interprets  or  pre- 
tends to  interpret  dreams. 

"Haviug  surveyed  all  ranks  and  professions.  I  domit 
And  in  miy  iniarl«r  uf  the  town  an  imcirocrilick,  or  aii 
interpreter  of  tiTi-&ius."—Adduon  ;  Spectutor,  No.  SOj. 

*  6-ncir-6-crit'-ic-al,  a.  [Oneirocritic.  ] 
The  same  as  (J.-^eihockitic  (q.v.). 

"  That  new  kind  of  observation  which  my  om-iro- 
critical  coiTesi>oiident  lias  directed  him  to  make.'  — 
Addison  :  Hpfctutor,  No.  5yT. 

*  6-neir-6-crit'-i-9i§ni,  5.  [Eng.  oneiro- 
critic; -isrto.]  The  same  as  Oneirocritics 
(q.v.X 

*  6-ne'ir-6-crit'-ics,  s.  [Oneirocritic]  The 

art  oi  interjireting  dreams. 

JS-neir-6-dyn'-i-a,  5.  [Gr.  5i/€tpo?,  oveipov 
{oneiros,  o7uiron)^:i  dream,  and  oSvvr}  (odiou) 
=  pain.]  Painful  dreams;  nightmare;  dis- 
turbed sleep. 


one— only 

*  6n-e'ir-6r-6-4"ist,  s.  [Eng.  oneiroloij(y); 
-ist.]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  oneir- 
ology. 

"The  oneirocritea  or  oneiroloffUU.''—Southei/ :  The 
Doctor,  ch.  cxxviii. 

*  6n-e'ir-6r-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  oveipo?,  iveipov 
(oneiros,  oJieiroa)  =a  dream,  and  Aoyos  (logos) 
=  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  dreams  ;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on 
dreams. 

*  o-neir'-o-man-cy,  s.  [Gr.  oveipov,  Sveipov 
(oneiros,  oneiron)  =^  a  dream,  and  fxavrda 
(mtnUt-iu)  =  prophecy,  divination]  Divination 
or  foretelling  of  future  events  by  dreams. 

"  Oneiromancy,  thus  symbolically  interpreting  the 
things  seen  in  dreams,  is  not  unknown  to  the  lower 
racea. "— Jj/tor ;  Primitive  Culture,  L  110. 

*  on-ei-ros'-CO-pist,  s.  [Eng.  oneiroscop(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  oneiroscopy;  an 
interpreter  of  dreams. 

*  on-ei-ros'-cd-pjr,  s.  [Gr.  o»^ipos,  oveipov 
{oneiros,  oneiron)  =  a  dream,  and  {TKoireia  (;/.o- 
peo)=  to  see,  to  ohs'^rve.]  The  art  of  inter- 
preting dreams  ;  oneirocritics. 

*  one-ly,  a.  &  adv.     [Only.] 

*  one'-  ly-ness  (one  as  wun),  s.  [Eng.  onely ; 
•nes.^.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  alone  or 
single;  singleness,  oneness.  {Cudworth:  In- 
tell.  System,,  p.  633.) 

*  one'-ment  (one  as  wun).  s.  [Eng.  one ; 
-nunt.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  one ; 
accord,  concord. 

•■  Let  such  discord  'twixt  agreeing  parta. 
Which  heuce  can  be  set  mt  onemvnt  more.' 

Bp.  L'all:  Satires,  bk.  iiL.  sat.  7. 

*  one'-ness,  *  one-nesse  (one  as  -wiin),  s. 

[Eng.    one;    -hcss.]      The  quality  or  state    of 
being  one  or  single  ;  unity,  individuality. 

"  The  like  tmlty  and  fnenet  in  any  created  beings." 
—Cud%oorth :  InteU.  Hyttem.  p.  5S9, 

on'-er  (on  as  ^riin),  s.  [Eng.  071(e);  -er.]  A 
person  who  excels  or  is  A  1  at  anything. 
{Slang.) 

*  6n'-er-a-ry,  a.  [Lat.  onerarins,  frora  onus 
(■^enit.  o?icr(o)=aload,  a  burden  ;  Fr.  on»:raire.] 
Fitted  or  intended  for  the  carriage  of  burdens ; 
comprising  a  burden. 

*  on' -create,  v.t.  [Lat.  oneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
O7u:ro  =  to  load,  to  burden  ;  onus  (genit.  oneris) 
=  a  load.]    To  load,  to  burden. 

"  I  will  not  oturrute  and  overcharge  your  stomacha." 
—Becon  :   IVorks,  i.  CT. 

*  6n-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  Oneratio,  from  onera- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  onero=  to  load,  to  burden.] 
The  act  of  loading  or  burdening. 

6n'-er-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  onereux,  from  Lat.  onero- 
sus,  from  onus  (genit  (J7ieru<)=a  load,  a  burden.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  Burdensome,  heavy,  weighty  ; 
as,  onerons  duties,  onerous  cares. 

2.  Scots  Law:  Being  or  made  for  a  con- 
sideration ;  being  for  the  advantage  of  butli 
sides ;  opposed  to  gratuitous  :  as,  an  o7ierous 
contract. 

onerons-canse,  s. 

Scots  Lav: :  A  good  and  legal  consideration. 

*  ones,    *  oonys,    adv.     [A.S.    dnes  =  once 

(q.v.).] 

1.  At  one  ;  in  accord  or  agreement. 

2.  Once. 

*  6n'-ey-er,  5.  [Supposed  to  be  from  the  mark 
0  ni,  an  abbreviation  of  the  L^t.  oneretur 
nisi  habeat  suJIicieiUem  exonerationem  =  let 
him  be  charged,  luiless  he  has  a  sufficient 
excuse.]    The  accountant  of  the  exchequer. 

on'-f^U,  s.     [Eng.  on,  and /aii.] 

1.  A  falling  on  or  upon ;  an  attack,  an  on- 
slaught, an  onset. 

"Are  we  to  have  niiUtMy  onfaU$"—Carlyle:  Fr. 
Kcvi/l..  pt  i.,  hk.  vii.,  cli.  lii. 

2.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow. 

3.  Tlie  fall  of  the  evening, 
on'-gd-ing,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  on,  and  goijig.] 

A,  As  suhst. :  Procedure,  progress. 

B,  As  adj. :  Proceeding,  progressing  ;  not 
intermittent. 

*  on-hed,  s.    [Onehead.] 

6-nic'-6-l6,  nic-o-16,  s.  [Ital.]  A  variety 
of  onyx  us..d  lor  making  cameo.     (Brande.) 


6n'-i6n  (i  as  y),  s.     [Fr.  oignon,   trom    Lax. 
unionem,  accus.  of  unio  =  a  single  onion, irom 
unus  =  one.] 
Botany,  Hort.,  &c. : 

1.  Allium  cepa,  and  the  genus  Allium.  The 
onion,  which  has  a  coated  bulbous  root,  and 
large  listular  leaves,  has  been  cultivated  from 
a  very  early  age  (Num.  xi.  51).  In  England  it 
is  generally  sown  in  rich,  loamy,  and  lather 
moist  soil  in  March  ;  afterwards  it  is  thinned 
and  weeded,  and  tiie  soil  stirred.  It  is  ready 
to  be  taken  up  in  September.  It  may  be  kept 
through  the  winter.  It  is  largely  raised  in 
this  country,  and  onions  uf  very  large  size  are 
imported  from  the  Bermudas. 

2.  Various  plants  of  other  genera,  more  <x 
less    resembling    the    common  onion.     [O3- 

MUKDA.] 

"*  onion-eyed,  a.  Having  the  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  through  tlie  use  of  an  onion; 
ready  to  weep. 

"  I,  an  ass,  am  onian-eyfd.' 

Hhtikcsp.  :  Anluny  A  Cleopatra.  Iv.  % 

onion-shell,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a 
species  uf  oyster  of  rouudi.sli  form;  also  for 
some  species  of  Wya  and  Lutraria.  (Annan- 
dale.) 

*  6-nir-6-crit'-ic,  a.  &  s.    [Oneirocritic.] 

o-nis'-^i-a,  s.    [Oniscus.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Buccinidae  (q.v.).  Shell 
with  a  shurt  spire,  long,  uaiTow  aperture, 
slightly  truncated  in  front ;  outer  lip  thick- 
ened, denticulate  ;  inner  lip  granulated. 
Recent  species,  nine,  from  the  West  Indies, 
China,  Gallapagos,  and  the  United  States,  in 
about  twenty  fathoms  ;  fossil,  three,  from  the 
Miocene  of  United  States  and  St.  Domingo. 

o-nis'-fi-dfe,  «.  [Lat.  wiisc(us);  ft;ra.  pL 
adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Isopoda  and  its  cursorial 
section.  Only  the  outer  antenna  visible, 
inner  minute  ;  body  generally  oval,  with  very 
distinct  rings  ;  branchial  jilates  of  the  hinder 
abdominal  legs  rudimeiitJiry,  those  of  the 
anterior  well  developed  ;  the  air  enters  them 
by  small  apertures  at  their  base.  Habits 
terrestrial.  Found  under  stones,  in  dead 
leaves,  sjdit  wooden  posts,  moss,  or  cellars. 

6-nis'-9X-f6rni,  a.     [Lat.  oniscus,  and  forma 

—  form.] 

Entom. :  Of  the  foirn  of  an  oniscus.  Swain- 
son  called  the  larva  of  the  Lycienidee  oidsd- 
Jonn,  or  vermiform. 

o-nis'-ciis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ouVko?  (o7it»- 
kos),  diniiu.,  from  ofos  {onos)  =■  an  a'^>.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  l".iinily  Onis- 
cidae  (q.v.).  Oniscus  annadillo  is  the  wood- 
louse. 

on-kot'-o-my,  s.    [Oncotomy.) 

•  on-less,  conj.    [Unless.] 

on'-li-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  only;  -ness.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  aiune. 

dn'-look-er,  s.  [Eng.  on,  prep.,  and  looker 
(q.v.).']  One  who  looks  on ;  a  looker-on  ,  ft 
spectator. 

on'-look-ing,  a.  (Eng.  on,  prep.,  and  look- 
ing.] '  Looking  on,  onward  or  forward ;  fore- 
boding. 

6n-ly,  '  one-ly,  *  on-liche,  *  oon-llche, 

*  OOn-li,  *  OOn-ly,  a.,  adv.,  prep.,  &,  co;y. 
[A.S.  dnlic  =  oue-liiie,  i.e.,  unique,  Irom  dn  = 
one,  and  lik  =  like.] 

A,  As  adjective: 
1.  Single,  alone. 

"  Be  had  taken  that  one  for  his  onelf/  studle." — Mr 
r.  More:    li'orkes,  p.  5. 

*  2.  Alone;  by  itself;  without  addition  or 
aid ;  single,  mere. 

3.  Alone  in  its  class ;  without  a  fellow  or 
mate  ;  solitary  :  as,  an  only  cliild. 

*  4.  Pre-eminent  ;  distinguished  above  all 
others. 

*  o.  Principal,  chief. 

"  His  onely  hart-aore.  and  his  ontljf  foe." 

Spenier  :  /'.  V-.  H- 1-  & 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  one  manner;  for  one  purpose  alone; 
merely,  simply,  alone  ;  to,  of,  or  for  one  pe> 
son  or  thing  alone. 

"  That  aperteineth  und  longeth  ofity  to  the  Juges."— 
Chauc-:r  :    T-ih-  nf  .y.l,b,-uii. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  muto,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  © ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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2.  Solely  ;  no  otlier  Ukid. 

"Every  liiiagluntiuiior  the  thoushtaof  bUbeart  wu 
onii/  evil  coiitiuiully.  — (/«Nejf«  vf.  &. 

3.  Singly  ;  without  more  :  as,  oiUy-hegotten. 

C.  As  prep. :  Except. 

"Our  whule  ufllcc  will  be  tuninl  out,  ontj/  me.'— 
Prpj/f :  Dtary.  Aug.  t:.  1M9. 

D.  Ascon'u  :  Excepting  that ;  hut :  as,  They 
are  very  alike,  only  one  is  darker  than  the 
other. 

H  (1)  Only  not:  Almost;  very  nearly;  all 
but.     (Lat.  tatttum  nan.) 

•(2)  Only  not  aU :  Almost  all;  all  but  a 
very  few. 

^ndb'-r^-Chis,  <.  {Lat.,  from  Gr.  oi/60pv- 
XI?  (ono''rt/<hi-<) :  oi-os  (o«os)  =  an  ass,  aud 
ppv^w  {brucho)  =  to  r<jar.] 

Bot. :  Sainfoin  or  Santfoin.  A  genus  of 
papilionaceous  plants,  tribe  or  sub-tribe 
Hi'dysarete.  It  consists  of  lierbs  or  shrubs, 
having  pinnatf  leaves  with  a  tfrniinal  leaM^t ; 
the  fiowera,  which  are  purple,  red,  or  white, 
ih  axillary  spikes  or  raceinea  ;  the  legume 
compressed,  inde}iisc«'nt,  not  jointed  ;  often 
8piny-winged  or  crested  ;  one  to  two  seeded. 
Known  species  fifty ;  from  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  Not  found  in  the  New 
World.     [Sainfoin.] 

fo'-o-9en-taar,  ».  [Gr.  Svo^  (onos)  =  an 
ass,  aud  fttrraypos  (kentauros)  =  &  centaur 
(q.v.).] 

Myth. :  A  fabulous  monster,  represented  on 
ancient  sculpture,  witli  a  body  partly  human 
and  partly  asinine. 

j^nof'-er-in,  &  [Mod.  Lat.  ono(nts),  and  Eng. 
cerin.\ 

Chem^.  1C12H20O  (?).  Obtained  from  the  root 
of  Ononis  spiiMsa  by  extraction  witli  boiling 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  recrystallized.  It 
forms  interlaced  capillary  crystals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and 
warm  oil  of  turpentioe. 

6ll~6'-  frite,  s.  [From  San  Onofre,  Mexico, 
where  Ili-st  found;  suff.  -Ue  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  (ine  granular  ore,  having  a  lead- 
gray  colour.  C()nii)03.  ;  selenium,  0*49  ;  sul- 
phur, 10-30;  mercury,  81-03  =  it8-12,  which 
corresiionds  to  the  formula,  HgSe -f  411gS. 
Related  to  Tiemannite  (q.v.). 

*  S-nol'-o-gjr,  5.  [Gr.  5vo^  (oiins)  =  an  ass, 
and  \6yo'i  {lo'jus)  =  a.  word,  a  discourse,)  A 
foolish  way  of  speaking  ;  foulibh  tal.v. 

*  dn-o  man  ^y.  '  ono-mdji'-ti-ai  (or  t  as 
Sh),  *  o-nom  o  man  9/,  s.  [Gr.  oi^^a 
(onoma)  =  a  name,  and  p.iTeca  (nmnteia)  = 
prophecy,  divination. J  Divination  or  pie- 
diction  by  the  letters  of  a  name. 

"  DdtitiitB  were  8i]|>er8tltlouBly.  by  onomancy,  ded- 
pbereil  out  uf  luunes.'  — Camiltn  :  Hemaini ;  O/yamst. 

*  Sn-O'in&n'-tio,  '  dn-o-m&n'-tlc-^l,  a. 

[Gr.  ovofia  (onoma)  =  a  naniL-,  and  fiat-Ttitot 
lmantii,-os)=  pertaining  to  prni.liecy  or  divina- 
tion ;  fiavrtia  (manteia)  =  divination.]  Per- 
taining to  onomancy  ;  predicting  by  the  letters 
of  a  name. 

"  Alt  onomantiral  or  immo-wLBftrtl  Jev."— Camd«n.' 
Xtmaint ;  0/ A'umc*.. 

*  5ll'-6-m&8-t3[o,  a.  [Gr.  hyonatTTiK6^  (ono- 
maatikoa)  =  pertaining  to  names,  from  ovofia 
(onoma)  =  a  name.  ]  Pei'taining  to  or  consiMt- 
ing  of  a  name :  specif.,  in  law,  applied  to  the 
aignature  of  an  irihtrument,  where  the  body  of 
It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  another  person. 
iBurrUl.) 

*  6n-i-miis'-tlk-6n,  «.  [Gr.  ivofiaimKoy 
(fii^\un')  (imoTnastikon  (bihlion)).  from  uvofiaa- 
Ti«o«  (ononuw/i^oa)  =  pertaining  to  natning.] 
A  collection  of  names  and  terms  with  tln'ir 
explanations,  arranged  alphabetically  or  in 
other  order ;  a  dictionary,  a  lexicon,  a  vocabu- 
lary. 

*  6ll-6-ma-t£oh'-nj^,  «.  [Or.  Svona  (onoma) 
=  a  nanit*,  and  Ttxtrq{tfi:kn?)  =  art.]  FrognoK- 
tication  by  the  letters  of  a  name. 

*  6n-6-]li^-tdl'-i-^rist,  «.  [Eng.  orrmna- 
toloiiiy):  ■i'if.l  One  who  is  versed  in  onoma- 
tology,  or  the  hi.ntory  of  imnh-.t. 

"  WtiAt  wciiild  our  oru>miiioh.ffiu  huve  Mlilf  — 
OouUuu  .   The  tfoetor,  ch.  elxxvl. 

*6n  6-ma  tdr^^.  ».    [Gr.  ow»M«(o™omrt), 

genit.  t>r<VaTos  {"iMniuttns)  —  a  name  ;  sull". 
-olvijy ;   Vt.   uiutnuitijlogU.] 


1.  A  treatise  or  discourse  ou  names ;  the 
hi.stojy  of  names. 

2.  '1  hat  branch  of  science  which  relates  to 
the  rules  to  be  ubserfed  iu  the  formation  of 
iiLtmes  or  t<-riiis. 

oii'-dm-%-td];>e.  <■  [Onohatop<bia.]  a  word 
formed  to  represent  the  souud  of,  or  made  by, 
the  thing  signilied. 

dn-dm-9-t6~poe'-i-a,  dn-om-a-t^-pe'-i- 

a,  <■  [lii".  ino/iaTuTTuiia  (li If >iiint'>/>oiia},  from 
.'W^a  (ojioma),  genit.  ui^/iaros  {im'^nuitos)  =■  a 
name,  and  noii  ui  (^poko)=.  lo  make;  Fr.  c^o- 
inato}iee.]  Name-making;  the  formation  vt 
woi-ds  in  imitation  uf  the  sounds  made  by  the 
things  signilied  :  as,  buzz,  hiss,  peewit,  &c. 
It  is  held  by  some  philologists  that  all  language 
had  its  origin  in  onomatopceia,  words  formetl 
by  this  lu'ineiple  being  the  most  natnr;il, 
and  readily  suggesting  the  actions  or  objects 
producing  the  sounds  which  the  words  are 
intended  to  represent. 

"  The  office  of  otiomatopaia  was  the  provision,  by  the 
eiuivst  ntUviuublc  tuvthijU,  of  the  meims  of  mutu.-il  iu- 
telligeuce  ;  iu  proijorlioii,  then,  as  It  became  easier  to 
miike  the  «ame  provlsimi  by  /mntber  iiictli'id.  the  dif- 
(erertttatli^ii  aiuI  new  npplk-ntlon  of  sigus  atrendy 
exUtitig,  the  iirimitivo  uii^thod  went  Into  compaiAtue 
disuse— as  It  has  ever  since  coutiniied,  though  never 
Rhsrtlutely  unused." —  Whitnet/ :  Li/e  &  (irowth  q/  Lan- 
guage, ch.  xiv. 

on-om-a-to-pcB'-io,  a.  [Onomatopceia.] 
Formed 'by  onouiatopaMa ;  imitative  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  actions  or  objects  in- 
tended to  be  represented. 

"Where  the  onortuitupctic  or  imitative  eleraeiita  is 
moat  cou.><i'ii-iiou>—a0lurucA;oo  aud /xeu-if,  in  riaoA  and 
wAlt. "—  Whitney :  lAf*  *  BrowUi  of  Langimje.  cti.  liv. 

dn-6iii-^~td-p5  e'-sis,  «.   [Onouatopieia.] 

8n-8m-a-t6-p6~«f-lc,  o.  [Gr.  ovoua.ro. 
TTonjTixo'c  {onomatopoUtikos),  from  ovo^aro- 
TTou'a  {onoiiuitopoiia)  ■=■  onomatopoeia  (q.v.).] 
The  same  as  Onomatopceic  (q.v.) 

"  We  have  regarded  the  reprtiductlun,  with  Intent  to 
elgtilty  Hoincthmg  of  the  nutural  tones  and  cries,  as 
the  |>oaitlvely  earli<-nt  Htweuh  ;  but  thU  would  »o  liu- 
mediiitcly  and  certaUily  come  Ut  be  combined  with 
tiDitative  or  onomtito poetic  utterances,  that  the  liia- 
tlnctlon  In  time  between  the  two  Is  rather  theoretical 
than  actual.  Indeed,  the  reprudactiou  Itself  is  Iu  » 
certain  way  uii<.matopo9Ho."-~W\Unty :  Lift  *  Sroieth 
1/  Latxjua'je,  oh.  xlT. 

on  $  mat'  6  poi-e-sis,  «.  [Onomatopceia.] 

on  6 mat'  6  pyi  «.     [Onomatopceia.] 

d-non'-e-tin, ».  [Altered  from  ononin{c{.y.).'] 
Clum.  :  O48lli40i3(r).  Produced,  together 
with  gluco.se,  by  boiling  onospin  with  dilute 
acids.  It  forms  long,  colourless  prisms, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  less  readily  in  ether 
and  alkalis.  It  ia  coloured  deep  red  with 
ferric  chloride. 

O-no'-nido,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ono-n(is):  -ide.] 
Chan.  :  Applied  to  a  substance,  of  variable 
composition,  obtained  from  an  aqueous  extract 
of  Ononis  spinosa.  It  is  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  like  glycyrrhiziu,  aud  is  believed 
to  be  that  compound  only  gradually  altered 
by  oxidation. 

6-n6'-nin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  ono7i(u) ;  -in.] 

Chevu  :  C((jllg80.j7.  Prepared  from  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  OnonU  sjdnosa  by  addition 
of  acetate  of  lead,  and  treatment  of  the  jire- 
ripitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
forms  colourless  needles  or  seniles,  without 
tasto  or  smell,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 
It  assumes  a  crimson  colour  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  binoxlde  of  manganese. 

5-n6'-nia,  s.     (Lat.,  from  Gr.  ucwWc (ononis)  = 

reht-harrow.] 

Bot.:  Rest-harrow;  a  genus  of  papiliona- 
ccouH  jilants,  sub-tribe  Trifolieic.  The  leaves 
arc  i)innately  trifoliate  ;  the  eulyx  canii>anu- 
late,  tive-ch-ft,  with  lim-ar  segments  ;  standard 
broad,  serrate  ;  keel  rostrate  ;  legumes  long  and 
fow-secdod.     About  sixty  specius  are  known. 

dn'6-por''d<$n.  6n  ^-por'-dilm,  ».    (Lat,, 

from  Gr.  uyonof)6tn  (owp-ininii).  \ 

Hot. :  Cotton-thistle  ;  a  genus  of  Composites, 
subtribo  Carduinea-.  The  aehem-s  are  f»ur- 
rliibed  and  glabrous ;  thi;  pappus  pltose, 
r'uigh,  scHslle,  united  into  a  ring  at  the  l»aKo  ; 
dci'iduous;  the  anthers  with  a  terminal  ai>- 
Itendago  ;  the  involucre  glolmne,  spinesoent. 
AlKiut  twenty  are  known.  One,  On'tpordon 
Aranlhiinn.  the  Common  ('otton-thlstle,  or 
8t.  Mary'ii  thistle,  is  perhaps  HritUh.  Ihtmgh 
Watson  couhiders  It  an  alien  ordoriizun.     It 


is  from  two  to  live  feet  lit;;h,  with  a  wiuged 
stem  and  pale  put  pie  tlowers. 

^nd^'-ma,^.     [Lat.,frrniGr.  6t>o9fia(onosma) 

=.  a  kind  of  auchusa.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Boraginaceie.  It  consists 
of  plants  with  beautiful  yellow,  purple,  or 
while  flowers.  Onosma  echioides,  0.  EmO'li, 
and  0.  Jlookeri  are  Indian  dye-plant.s.  The 
twisted  root  of  the  Ilrst  is  ajiplied  to  erup- 
tions. Tlie  leaves  are  alterative,  aiid  the 
flowers  coniial  and  stiinulont;  they  are  used 
in  India  in  rheumatism  and  palpitation  of  the 
h&irt.     (Calcutta  Exhib.  lUp.) 

$-nd'-spin,    8.      [From   ono(nis)   ipin(09a).'] 

[O.XONIS.J 

Ch^m. :  CeoHggOgs.  Produced,  together  with 
formic  acid,  by  boiling  ononin  with  baryta- 
water.  On  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the 
solution,  and  digesting  the  preciiiitate  in 
boiling  water,  onospin  deposits  on  cooling,  as 
a  white,  interlaced,  crystalline  mass,  insoluble 
in  ether,  but  soluldc  in  alcohol  and  the  alkalis. 
It  is  coloured  crimson-red  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  binoxide  of  manganese.    3IelUi  at  162', 

*  dn'-say,  5.   [Eng.  on,  and  say.]  A  beginning. 

•  ^  To  give  the  onsay :  To  commeuce,  to 
begin  ;  to  take  the  initiative. 

"  First  came  Newe  Custome.  aud  hee  gav*  the  ontay, 
Aud  sitheujt  thtuge^  have  goue  worse  every  day. 
Ntw  Cu*tom€.  iL  & 

on'-set,  s.     [Eng.  on,  and  set] 

I.  The  act  of  setting  or  rushing  on ;  an 
attack,  an  assault,  an  onslaught;  es pec.  the 
attack  of  troops  upon  an  enemy,  fort,  town,  &c. 

"  Barbaric  amile*  suddenly  retire 
After  tome  furious  ontrt." 

Grainger:  Sugar  Cant,  U. 

•  2.  An  attack  of  any  kind. 

'*Tbe  first  Imiietuous  onieU  of  his  grieL" 

PhUipt.    iTodd.) 

•  3.  Anything  set  on  or  added  by  way  of 

ornamental  appendage. 
4.  A  beginning;  the  setting  about  anything. 

"Ttii^re  la  surely  uo  greater  wisilomr.  thau  well  to 
time  the  Iwiiinings  aud  oniets  of  things. "—/tocon.* 
Euays ;  On  fhUtyct. 

*  6n'-8et,  v.t.    [Onbet,  «.) 

1.  To  set  upon  ;  to  attack,  to  assault. 

2.  To  set  about,  to  begin. 

"This  fur  a  while  was  hotly  on«effed,  and  a  retuoo. 
able  price  otf^red.  but  soon  cooled  agalu."— Curetf  ; 
Survfif  (//  Cor/iujatl. 

on'-slaught  (gh  silent),  8.  [Eng.  on ;  Mid.  Eng. 

slaght,  sUiht,  slaught  —  a  blow,  slaughter,  from 
A.b.  shaht  =  a  blow.J 

1.  A  furious  attack  ;  an  onset,  an  assault. 

"A  furious  omiaugM  upou  the  ootupiuiy."— />i(l(y 
Telegraph.  Sept-  IT.  IBBX 

2.  An  inroad,  an  incm-sion.    (Scotch.) 

"Twaa  agiveil 
By  stonu  aud  omtaufftit  to  |>rv>«.'vcd.~ 

Huller  :  Butiibra*.  L  t. 

Sn'-stead,  on-sted,  s.  (Perhaps  for  won- 
stead;  from  Mid.  Eng.  worn-  =  to  dwell,  and 
ttead  =  a  place  ;  or  simplv  Eng.  on,  and«(/(i(/.| 
A  farmstead  ;  the  buildings  on  a  farm,  a 
steading.    (Scotch  £  North  0/  Eng.) 

"  Si>eak  to  Ix>nl  Evandnle  to  gje  u*  a  bit  elk.  or  out> 
■hot  o'  some  sort,  to  the  Qn»t*ad.~ — :>cott :  Old  Jtor^ 

tality.  ch.  xssvil. 

8n-tar'-i-6-lite,  «.  [From  Ontario  Co., 
Canada,  where  found;  suff.  'lift  (Mitt).] 

Min.:  A  black  ^)  gi-ay  scapolite  (q.v.),  oo- 
curring  in  limestone  at  Oalway,  Ontario  Co. 

dn-thdpb'-a-gilB,  s.  [Gr.  3vBo^  (onthoi)^ 
slimy,  and  ^x'^y*^*'  iphagein)=:  to  eat. 

Entom.  :  A  genusof  Searabelda-Opv.).  They 
are  somewhat  flat  and  of  small  size.  Seven, 
inctiidiiig  Onthophagud  taurus  aud  0.  tuooo, 
are  Bi  itish. 

dn'  to,  prep.  rRng.  on,  and  to.)  On  the  top  of ; 

up.in,  on,  t'».     {Ckitjty  American.) 

6a-t6  iiin'-i-BlB,  *.  fOr.  S>v  (fin),  gentt 
vvTOfi  (Oft/on)  =  l»cing,  and  Eng.  genrsit  (q.v.).] 

liial.:  (Ontxmiknv). 

%  This  form  is  used  by  Ilaeekcl  himself; 
both  forms  «ro  used  IndtfToroutly  by  his  traus* 
lat  or. 

Snt^^S  nSt'-io,  n.  (Ontooknesis.)  Of  or 
IH-rtiiinlnp  Ut  untogrnesis  (q.v.). 

dn-tA-&d  ndt'Io-ol-lj^,  olv.  (Eng.  onto- 
nrn  lir;  -nl,  ■ht.\  I'n  an  ■•ni  -^tenetie  manner; 
by  way  (-f  "Utng.  n<'sin  (,(  v.). 


b6)l,  b^ ;  p^t,  j6^l :  oat,  90II,  ohorua,  9hln.  bongh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  t^lts  ;  Bin,  af  ;  oxpcot,  ^onophon.  of  l»t,    ph  =  & 
-dan,  -tian  ~  shan.     tlou,  -sion  —  ahiin ;    (ion.    ^lon     xhiin.    -olous,    tious.    slous     alius,      Ulo.    dio.  .Vie.      bol.  doL 
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6n-t6g'-en-3^,  s.     [Ontogenesis.] 
Biol. :  (dee  extract). 

"The  hiatory  ol  development  ...  of  organic  indi- 
viduals, usually  culled  Embryoloey.  bat  uiore  cor- 
rectly and  corupreheualvely.  Ontogetiy.  —  BaeL/tel  : 
But.  Creation,  t.  10. 

on-to-log  ic.  on-to-log'-ic-al.  o.  [Ooto- 
LOGY  ;  Fr.  onlohqi'iue;  Sp.  onlolo'jico.]  Of  or 
pertaiuing  to  outology,  or  the  science  of  being. 

"The  latest  ontotogical  Byetemfl  being  little  dis- 
tinguishable frtim  the  Alexaudrian."  — fl  S.  l.ewes  : 
Biitory  of  Phdusophy.  il.  2. 

ontologlcal  -  argument,  ontologi  - 
cal-proof;  s. 

Phdos.:  An  argument  for,  or  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  denveil  from  the  very  idea 
which  man  has  of  God— the  greatest  object  or 
being  that  can  be  conceived.  This  concep- 
tion exists  in  the  intellect  of  all  such  as  have 
the  idea  of  God,  ami  in  the  intellect  of  the 
atlieist  as  well,  for  he  understands  what  is 
expressed  by  "  the  absolutely  greatest."  But 
the  greatest  cannot  be  in  the  intellect  alone, 
for  then  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive 
something  still  greater,  which  should  exi^t 
not  only  in  tlie  intellect,  but  in  external 
reality.  Hence  the  greatest  must  exist  at  the 
same  time  in  the  intellect  and  in  the  sphere 
of  objective  reality.  God,  therefore,  is  not 
simply  conceived  by  man ;  he  also  really 
exists.  The  ontological  argument  was  thus 
formulated  by  Anselm  <1033-1100),  and  was 
revived  in  the  se^■enteeuth  century  by  Des- 
cartes.    ( Ueberweg. ) 

iin-to-log'-ic-al-ly*  adv.    [Eng.  ontological; 

-ly.]    In  an  ontological  manner;  by  way  of 

ontology, 
on-tol'-O-gism,   s.     [Eccles.  Lat.  ontnlogis- 

vius ;  Fr.  onljb.igisme.'] 

Phihs.  £  Church  Hist.  :  A  form  of  Platonic 
mysticism,  the  chief  tenet  of  which  is  that 
the  human  intellect  has  an  immediate  cog- 
nition of  God  as  its  proper  object,  and  the 
principle  of  all  its  cognitions.  The  writings 
of  Prof.  Ubaghs  of  Louvain,  a  prominent  On- 
tolngist,  were  cL-nsured  by  the  Inquisition  in 
1SI>6,  and  since  then  nntologism  has  ceased  to 
have  any  practical  influence  on  Roman  meta- 
physical teaching.     (Addis  £  Arnold.) 

on-tol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  ontolorj(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  is  versed  in  or  treats  of  ontology;  an 
ontological  philosopher  or  metaphysician. 

"Reid  who  is  In  prliiciple  as  much  ontologUt  as 
Hegel."— AV<(t6ur?A  Uavietc,  Oct.  18ia,  p.  2SW. 

^n-tol'-o-gy.  s.  [Gr.  un-Con),  genit.  6v70<;  {ontos) 
=  being,  pr.  par.  of  ei/jit  {eimi)  =  to  be ;  Fr. 
ontologie.] 
Philosophy: 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  theory  of  being.  In 
this  sense,  ontology  deals  with  the  nature, 
essence,  qualities,  aud  attributes  of  all  exist- 
ances. 

2.  The  same  as  Metaphysics  (q.v.). 

o'-nus,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  load,  a  burden. 

2.  The  same  as  Onus  probakdi  (q.v.). 

3.  Duty,  obligation. 

■•  On  me  be  the  onm  of  briugiug  It  torward." — 0, 
Bronte:  June  Eyre.  cb.  xvll. 

onus  probandl,  s.  [Lit  =  the  burden  of 
proving,]  The  burden  of  proof;  the  obligation 
of  furnishing  evidence  to  prove  a  statement. 

on  -ward.  *  on-warde,  adv.  &  a.     [Eug. 

on ;  •\card.] 

A.  Asadv:  Towards  a  point  in  front;  for- 
waiHl,  on,  in  advance. 

"  Onward  to  Troy  he  goes." 

Shakesp. :  Rapa  of  litcrece,  1,&04, 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Forward,  advancing,  moving  forward  or 
towards  the  front. 

"The  inipetuoua  Firl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  iurious  holds  the  onuard  way." 

Sc^t :  The  Chase. 

*  2.  Tn  a  state  of  advanced  progression  ;  ad- 
vanced, forward  ;  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion or  perfection. 

"PhiloxenuB  came  to  aee  how  onward  the  trulta 
were  of  his  friend's  \a.bo\u."—Si/dni-y  r  Arcadta. 

*  3.  Leading  forward  towards  perfection, 

•  on'-ward-ness,  s.  [Eng.  onivard;  -ness] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  onward  ;  an  ad- 
Tance,  a  pushing  forward. 

"That  onwardnz-u  to  the  wonted  strength,  minis- 
teretii  th.it  1  It-asiirc  whereby  we  be  bo  reireahed."— 
Sir  T.  M.Te:  Cto/'i.i,  bk.  ii..  ch.  v    * 


on' -wards,  adv.  [Eng.  on;  -wards.]  Onward, 
forward,  iu  advance. 

on-;^-,  pre/.     [Onvcho-.J 

6n-y,  a.     [Anv.]    Any.    (Scotch.) 

■■  And  if  by  ony  queer  mlBchance  DouBterclvil  had 
got  hiaclawa  ou'U"~&'olt:  Anlitiutiry.  ch.  xUv. 

6n'-y-cha,  s.  [Onyx.]  Heb.  nbrr^  (Shechhel- 
leth),  probably  the  operculum  of  a  mollusc  of 
the  genus  Strombus. 


6-nych-i-a,  s.    [Onvx.] 

Pathol. :  A  whitlow  at  the  side  of  the  finger- 
nail ;  paronychia. 

6n'-y-chite,  s.    [Ontcho-.] 
PetroL :  A  kind  of  marble. 

on-y-chd-,  pre/.  [Gr.  ow^  (oTiTtr),  genit. 
oVuxo?  (onuchos)  =  a  finger-nail,  a  claw,  a 
hoof.]  A  nail,  a  claw,  the  meaning  completed 
by  the  second  element  of  the  word. 

*  o-nych'-o-man-^y',  s.  [Pref.  onycho-,  and 
Gr.  tj.aiTCia(Tnantda)=  prophecy, divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  the  nails  of  the  fingers. 

6n-y-Chd-my-c6'-sis,  s.  [Pref.  onycho-^ 
and  Gr.  ^lifojs  (mukes)  =  a  fungus.] 

Pathol.:  Favus  of  the  nails.  [Favus.]  When 
tinea  is  established  on  the  scalp  it  produces 
itching ;  scratching  follows,  and  some  of  the 
fungi  are  transferred  to  the  parts  beneath  the 
nail,  whete  they  grow  till  they  perforate  the 
nail  itself.  The  remedy  is  a  lotion  of  corro- 
sive sublimate. 

on-y'-cbopll'-or-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  onycho-,  and 
Gr.  ^opo':  (p/iO/y5)=  bearing,  (tomi}>tpoi(ph€r6) 
=  to  bear.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Myriapoda,  containing 
a  single  genus,  Peripatus  i^q.v.).  Nicholson 
suggests  the  name  Onychopoda  for  the  sake 
of  uuiformily. 

on-y-cho-teu'-thia,  a.  [Pref,  onycho-,  and 
Lat.,  &c.  teuthis  =  a  calamary.] 

Zool.  :  Uucinated-Calamary ;  pen  narrow, 
with  hollow,  conical  apex ;  arms  with  two 
rows  of  suckers  ;  tentacles  long  and  powerful, 
with  a  double  series  of  hooks.  Length  from 
four  to  twenty-four  inches.  Eight  species, 
from  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  aud  Pacific  oceans. 

o-nyg'-en-a,  s.  [Pref.  ony-,  and  Gr.  yeVos 
(ijenos)  =  family.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Onygenei  (q.v.). 

on-y-&eii'-e-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  onygen(a); 
Lat.  masc  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi.  It 
consists  of  a  flocculeiit  spreading  mycelium, 
sending  up  white  st;dk-like  botlies  crowned 
by  a  globular  perithecium  filled  with  inter- 
lacing and  branching  filaments,  bearing  at 
their  extremities  globular  cells  with  spores. 
Found  on  the  feathers  of  dead  birds,  on  cast- 
off  horse-shoes,  &c  The  typical  genua  is 
Onygeua  La-v.). 

*  on-^-goph'-a-gist,  s.  [Gr.  on;?  (on«x)  = 
a  nail,  and  4>ayetv  {phagein)  =  to  eat.]  One 
who  bites  his  nails. 

"A  substitute  fur  biting  the  nails  which  I  i-ecom- 
mend  to  all  onygopliagiits." — Svuthey :  The  Doctor, 
cb.  ii.,  A.  1. 

O'-nyx,  s.  [Gr.*ota/|  (onyx)  =  a  nail,  a  precious 
stune  streaked  with  veins,  the  owxioc  (omi- 
chion  of  Theophrastus.] 

1.  Mineralogy : 

(1)  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  striped 
variety  of  stalagmiticcalcite,  or  "alabastrites," 
as  it  was  then  called. 

(2)  A  variety  of  agate  (q.v.),  in  which  the 
variously-coloured  layers  are  in  straight  parallel 
bands,  adapted  for  and  used  in  the  carving  of 
cameos. 

2.  Pathol. :  [Keratitis]. 

onsrx-marble,  s. 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  beautiful  clear 
white  stalaL^mitic  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in 
Oran,  Algeria.    Used  for  vases,  tazzas,  &c 

o-nyx'-is,  s.  [Gr.  ^w^  (onux)  =  a  naiL]  [In- 
growing, ^.1 

6-0-,  pre/.  [Gr.  woi'  (oon)  =  an  egg.]  An  egg  ; 
the  meaning  completed  by  the  second  element. 


6'-0-9yst,  s.     [Pref.  00-,  and  Eng.  cyst  (q.v.),*] 

Physiol.  (Pi) :  Ovicells  ;   globular  sacs,  ap- 

pemied  to  the  cells  or  chambers  iu  whicn  the 

polypidesare  contained  in  some  of  the  Pidyzoa. 

They  serve  as  marsupial  pouches  for  the  ova. 

6-o-gO'-ni-uni«  s.  [Gr.  utoyovi-a  (oogonia)  = 
the  ia>  ing  of  eggs  ;  wo-yoi/cu*  {pog)ieo)  =  to  lay 
eggs  ;  pref.  oo-,  and  yoyeiiit  (goneuo)  =  to  beget.] 
Bot. :  A  special  female  cell  in  Alga  which, 
contracting,  produces  the  oosphere.  In  the 
Saprolegnieae  and  Peronospore*  they  are 
splierical,  full  of  protoplasm,  and  usually 
terminal. 

O-^d'-al,  a.     [Gr.  wok  (oo?0  =  an  egg ;  Eng. 

sutf.  -o'idaL]  Resembling  an  egg  ;  egg-shaped. 

ookb,  s.     [East  Ind.]    The  sugar-cane. 

6'-0-litC,  s.     [Pref.  00;  and  Gr.  At'flos  (Whos)  = 
a  stone.] 

1.  Petrol. :  A  variety  of  limestone,  com- 
posed of  grains,  like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of 
which  has  usually  a  small  fragment  ot  some 
organism  or  a  grain  of  a  miueial  as  a  nucleus, 
around  which  concentric  layei-s  of  calcareous 
matter  have  accumulated.   [Pisolite.]  (LyelL) 

2.  Geol.  <&  Pal(FonU :  The  term  is  not  now 
generally  petrological,  but  is  chiefly  chrono- 
logical, being  applied  to  a  certain  considerable 
portion  of  the  Secondary  period  and  to  the 
strata  then  deposited.  A  band  or  belt  of 
oolitic  rocks,  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth, 
crosses  England  obliquely  from  Jbe  coast  of 
Yorkshire  to  that  of  Dorsetshire.  The  oolite 
is  thus  divided  ; — 

I.— Upper  Oolite. 

1.  British:  (1)  Purl>eck  beda ;  a-  Upper,  b.  Uiddle, 
c.  Lower;  (2)  P^^rtland  atone  and  sAud;  (a)  KeUoway 
Buck. 

2.  Foreign:  (I)  Mamea  aud  Oryphaa  virguta  ol 
Argoune.  (2)  Lithographic  Slate  of  tSoIeuhoien. 

II.— Middle  Ooi-ite. 
L  BrUiah:  (1)  Coral  Bag.  (21  Oxford  Qay.  (S)  KeUoway 
Rock. 

2.  Foreign :  Nerin^ean  Limestone  of  the  Jura. 

Ill— Lower  Oolite. 

1  BrilUh:  (l)Corubra.ih  and  Forest .Mnrb!e.(2lGreaf 
or  R-xth  Oolite.  (3(  St-JiiesHeld  Slate,  ll)  Fuller's  Biurtt 
of  Brtth.  (5)  Inferior  Oolite. 

Foreign :  Undetermined. 

The  oolitic  rocks  atfect  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  parts  of  England  which  they 
traverse.  The  clays  and  shale,  decaying 
rapidly,  give  rise  to  long  valleys,  and  the 
calcareous  strata  of  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Oolite  make  three  parallel  ridges,  the 
chalk  above  constituting  a  fourth.  A  similar 
appearance  is  produced  in  the  same  way  in 
France  between  Paris  and  Metz.  During  the 
Oolitic  period  England  and  Eurepe  were  largely 
covered  by  the  sea,  hot  enough  to  be  studded 
in  places  with  coral  reefs  and  contain  certain 
cephalupods  like  Ammonites  and  Belemnites. 
At  intervals  muddy  sediment  so  clouded 
the  water  as  to  kill  the  coral  animals.  This 
series  of  events  was  repeated  more  than  once. 
Islands  in  the  sea  had  a  vegetation  of  Cycads, 
Ferns,  Conifene,  &c.  Reptiles  abounded, 
birds  had  apparently  come  into  being  [Ar- 
CH.EOPTERYx],  and  mammals  of  the  Marsupial 
type.  Some  trap  rocks  in  the  Morea,  iu  the 
Apennines,  A'c,  seem  to  have  proceeded  from 
volcanoes  active  at  this  time,  and  some 
granites  in  the  Alps  appear  contemporaneous. 
[Jurassic] 

3.  Covtm.,  £c. :  Some  of  the  oolitic  limestones, 
as  the  Bath  stone,  ai'C  excellent  for  building. 

o'-d-lithe,  s.    [Oolite.] 

Pal'vont. :  The  fossil  egg  of  any  oviparou." 
animal. 

6-d-lit'-ic,  a.  [F.ng.  oolit(e);  -ic.)  Pertainin| 
to  oolite  ;  consisting  of  or  i-esembling  oolite. 

%  For  Oolitic- formation,  Oolitic -strata. 
Oolitic-rocks,  Oolitic-series,  &c.,  see  Oolite, 
Geol.  2. 

oolitic  iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  limonite,  andsoraetimer 
of  turgite  (q.v.),  occurring  in  masses  of  chisely 
aggregated  roe-like  grains,  resembling  the  rock 
oolite  (.q.v.). 

O-^U-tif'-er-Oiis,  a.  [Eng.  ooIit(€) ;  i  con- 
nect., and  IM.  /ero  ==  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Producing  oolite. 

6-o-l6g  -ic-al,  a,  [Eng.  oologiy) ;  -iaU.]  Be- 
longing to  or  connected  with  oology  (q.v.). 

'•  If  A  atorm-swevt  Island  .  .  .  held  out  tlie  hope  *«! 
Bome  .io>-7i'--al  iiu^elty.  there  waa  the  egg-collector.  - 
Liicyc.  l>r,L  (eil.  9th).  iii.  773. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall :  try,  Syrian,    »,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  -  kw. 


oologist— opalescent 
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O-ol'-O-gist,  ».  [Kn-A.  vologiy)  ;  -ist.]  A  person 
tlevoU-il  to  the  slii.ly  t>f  oology;  one  who 
collecta  binla'  egga,  witli  a  view  to  their  sys- 
tematic study. 

"  Ooloyutt  first  aaw  tlio  iim^I  of  wptvratliig  from  tlie 
taTia  Piutaeres  wvvrul  Kri>\\\^  ot  birda  tlmt  liiwlfor  mmiy 
ycAn  lieeu  iU)lii-sitMtint:ly  nasocUUtl  with  tlmt  vtry 
nnUoriu  a»»omblAgf."— iVicifc.  Brit.  led.  wtU),  111.  7:a. 

#-or-^gy»  8.  [Pref.  00',  nnd  Gr.  koyo^  (logos) 
=  a  ilisi:uui«e  ;  Fr.  oologie.] 

Nat,  HisL  :  A  branch  of  omitholoffy  which 
seeks  to  found  a  scientific  class  ill  cat  ion  of 
birds  on  the  character  of  their  eggs.  Accord- 
ing to  Evelyn  {Dinry,  Oct.  18.  1671),  Sir 
Tlioinas  Browne  niad«  a  collection  of  eg^s 
"  of  all  the  birds  nnd  fowls  he  could  procure." 
Tlie  Oologie  Omithofogiqw  of  Des  Mui-s  (Paris. 
1862)  was  the  first  work  on  the  subject.  In  a 
poitular  sense,  oology  includes  the  subject  of 
nidi  fl  cation. 

"Oo}ogy,  taken  nlone.  nrovpB  to  be  *  ^Ide  lui  mla- 
iMdlog  KB  luiy  other  arltltrKrr  method  of  clktsiflca- 
tlon.'— iTnoc  Brit.  (c(L  9th).  111.  "TO. 

do'-l6ng.  6u'-l6ng,  s.  [Chinese  =  green 
dragon.)  A  variety  of  black  tea,  having  the 
flavour  of  green  tea. 

d-ol'-Sr-sis,  s.     [Pref.  oo-^  and  Gr.  Xu<Tts  (lusis) 
=  a  loosing.] 
Bot. :  Monstrous  ovular  development. 

od'-mi-alE,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  long,  broad 
■boat,  used  by  the  Esquimaux  for  conveying 
women,  children,  and  ])roperty  during  tlieir  ex- 
cursions in  the  summer  season.  It  is  furnished 
with  seats,  and  p^nppUed  by  means  of  oars, 


t.oMIAK. 
(/Vom  a  Mketch  by  dipt.  Lyon,  R.N.) 

somewhat  resembling  a  baker's  peel.  One, 
twenty-five  feet  by  eij;ht,  and  containing 
twenty-one  women  and  children,  visited  the 
Fun/ and  Ifecla  during  Parry's  expedition  I'or 
the  disr-overy  of  a  nnrth-westpnss.ige,  lS'il-23. 
{Caj^.  G.  F.  Lyon:  Private  Journal,  ch.  ii.) 

•©ones,  rt'^y.  [A.S.  dnea.]  Once.  {Chaucer: 
J'rrsones  Tale.) 

O'-^niiif  »•    [Albumin.] 

6op,  v.t.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  To  bind  with 
turead  ;  hence,  to  join,  to  unite.    {Scutch.) 

6o'-p3iC,  s.    [Clduesc]    A  variety  of  black,  tea. 

6-6-ph6  rid'-i-iim,  k.     [Pref.  oo-,  and  Or. 

^opo«  {ifhoroti)  =■  bearing.] 

Bot. :  The  larger  form  of  spore  case  in  Scla- 
giuella. 

0-6-phd-ri'-tlS,  ».      [Pref.  oo-;  Or.  «^opds 
(phoros)  =  bearing,  and  sufT.  -t(ijt  (q.v.).] 
Pathol. :  The  same  as  Ovaritis  (q.v.). 

OO'-rle,  ou'-rie,  a.  [Icel.  lirij/r^  wet,  from 
ur  =  driziiling  rain] 

1.  Chill,  cold,  shivering. 

2.  Siid-likc  ;  bleak,  dismal,  melancholy. 
(Scotrti.) 

60B'-ite»  8.  [Froui  tlie  Oos  Valley,  Baden, 
when;  found  ;  sulf.  ^it^',(^fm.).'] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  having  a  composition  re- 
lated to  those  of  the  Pinite  group  (q.v.).  It 
occurs  In  six  or  twelve-HJdc-d  prisms,  in  a  so- 
called  pinite-por|)hyry  (q.v.),  and  Is  probobly 
A  pscuiiomorph  after  dichroite  ^q.v.). 

i'-^Bpliore,  s.    [Pref.  oo-,  and  Eng.  a)ihere.] 
Bot.  (I'l.):  In  the  Algic  and  some  Fungi  and 
Hcpat  icie  a  female  cell ;  the  mass  of  protoplasm 
requiring  to  be  fertilized  ;  a  gcrm-celi  (q.v.). 

6-4  spo-r&n'-^-ftm  (7*/.  6-i-8p6-rAh'- 
f^-a),  n.  [Pref.  00-,  and  Mod.  LaU  simrari' 
gium.] 

B^'t. :  The  name  given  by  Tliurct  to  the 
organs  producing  thr-  smnller  spores  In  c<t- 
tain  dark-spored  Algte.  Opi^osed  to  Trlcho- 
Bpornrigift  (<i.v.). 


O'-o-spore,  s.     [Pref.  oo-^  and  Eng.  apore^] 
Bot. :  III  Algie,  Fungi,  Arc,  an  embryo. 

OOSt,  5.      [Oast.] 

6-ds'-Ste-gite.  $.  (Pref.  oo-,  Gr.  trrrf-yw  (^tcgo) 
=  to  cover,  and  suK".  -i/<'.] 

ZooL  (/v.)  .'Scales  or  other  parts  of  Annulosa 
modilied  so  aa  to  protect  the  eggs  while  carried 
by  the  mother.     {Huxley.) 

d-o-the'-oa, «.   [Pref.  00-,  and  Lat.  (/ieca(q.v.).] 
ZooL  :  An  egg-case.     Example,  that  of  the 
cockroach. 

6-6t'-6-C^d,   a,  &  8.       [OOTOCOIDEA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  nr  hjiving  the 
chanicteristics  of  Dana's  order  or  sub-class 
Outocoidea  (q.v.). 

"  The  senu-ovinarotu  method  of  roproduction  In 
OStoroitt  ummmiilB.''— ^mer.  Journ.  SHctico  *  .in. 
xxxvl.  S19. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Out'i- 
coidciu 

"  The  Oat'tC'iidt,  or  nou-typical  m&mmals." — Amcr. 
Journ.  Science  <t  Art,  xxx.  Tu. 

6-Ot-6-c6i'-de-a,    S.    ;>^      [Gr.    to.   wordfca  (M 

ootoka)  ~  oviparous  animals,  as  opposed  t" 
Ta  ^uioroKa  {ta  zootoka)  =■  viviparous  animals 
{Arist. :  H.  A.,  i.  6,  1);  and  elfios  {eidos)  =  re- 
semblance.] 

ZooL  :  Dana's  fourth  order  of  mammals,  in- 
cluding the  Marsujiialia  and  Monntremata, 
which  he  terms  Semi-oviparous.  He  refei  s 
his  other  orders  to  a  sub-class  including  typi- 
cal mammals  ;  and  the  semi-oviparous  to  a 
sfcond,  including  the  non-typical  species, 
intermediate  in  some  important  respcct-s  be- 
tween maminalB  and  oviparous  vertebrates. 

oo'-trum,  5.    [Otrum.] 

ooze,  v.i.  &  t.    [Ooze,  «.J 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Lit. :  To  flow  gently  or  in  small  quantities 
from  the  j'ores  of  a  body  ;  to  percolate,  as  a 
liquid,  through  the  pores  of  a  substance,  or 
small  openings. 

"  The  latout  rill,  Bcarce  ooting  through  the  btmb." 
Thomsi/n :  Spriuff,  498, 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  come  out ;  to  come  to  light  or  public 
knowledge  ;  as,  A  secret  oozes  out. 

2.  To  flow  away,  to  depart :  as,  His  courage 
ooztd  out  at  his  lingers*  ends. 

*B.  Trans.  :  To  emit  or  give  out  slowly  and 
gently  ;  to  allow  to  Mow. 

ooze,  ''  oose*  ^  wose,  s.  [A.S.  wdse  =  ooze  ; 
■H'Os  =  juice  ;  cogn.  with  Ital.  vds  =  wetness  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  wase;  O.  U.  Ger.  vhiso  =  turf,  sod. 
For  the  loss  of  the  initial  w  cf.  provinc.  ood 
for  wood,  ooman  for  wotiian,  &c,] 

I.  Ord.  iMng. :  Soft  mud,  slime;  earth  so  wet 
as  to  flow  gently  or  easily  yield  to  pressure. 
"  Mmiy  duhed  tnto  the  atreaTa,  ani),  up  to  iiuf'jt 
wnists  fn  oou  mikI  water,  crli'd  to  the  holy  fathers  to 
bleu  thvm."—Hitcaulai/  :  JiUt,  Eng.,  ch.  vill. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  A  stratum  consisting  of  minute 
calcareous  and  siliceous  tests  derived  from 
various  fnramiuifei-s,  &<•.,  the  wreckage  of 
land,  with  volcanic  ash  here  and  tliere,  found 
on  ocean-beds.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  existsi  between  S.OOO  and 
15,000  feet  in  depth,  whence  it  is  often  called 
Atlantic  ooze  ;  hut  it  occurs  also  in  the  Pacilie, 
and  prob!i\)ly  in  .the  ocetm  everywliere.  The 
chief  foraniinifer  constituting  the  oore  is 
Globigerina(q.v.).  The  ooze  Is  an  appropriate 
habitation  for  sea-lilies,  sponges,  &c.  It  is 
identical  with  the  material  of  which  <-halk  is 
composed  [Chalk],  and  its  deposition  has 
gone  on  miint<rruptedly  from  cretaceous 
times  till  now. 

2.  Tanning:  A  solution  of  tannin  obtained 
by  infusing  or  boiling  oak-bark,  sumuc,  cate- 
diu,  or  other  tunnin-ylelding  vegetable  ;  the 
liquor  of  a  tan-vat. 

t  o-O-zd'-a,  «.  pL    [Pref.  00-,  and  Gr.  ^tpa  (x^), 

pi,  of  i^(^ol-  {goon)  =  a  living  creature.] 
Zoul. :  The  sumo  as  Puotozoa  (q.v.). 

odz"-^,  a.  [Eng.  oor(f);  -?/.)  Containing  or 
consisting  of  oozo;  rcHcmblmg  ooze  ;  Hlimy, 
miry. 

"  Breed  ahoftls  of  fVah  In  ooiy  deua." 

King  :  Art  of  Lo9«,  pt  vl. 

•  S-l>a'-oato,  1'.  t.  [Ijii.  opacatu.^,  fw.  par.  of 
ojwifo  =  to  make  ilark,  fnuri  npacus  =  sliady.] 
To  shade,  to  elond,  to  d.irken,  to  nbseure. 


6-pa-fite,  s.       [Lat.   opac{ui)  ^  dArk;    saS. 

■  He  {Mi II.).'] 

Mill. :  A  name  proposed  for  certain  black 
opaque  leales  or  grains  fuund  In  many  rocks, 
which  arc  incapable  of  identilioatiou  by  means 
of  the  microscoiMJ. 

$-p&9'-i-t^,  ».  [Ft.  opactti.  fVxim  Lat.  opacl- 
tattin,  accus.  of  ojwc.'fcw;  opcu:us  =  shady.] 

1,  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
opaque  ;  darkness  ;  want  of  transparency  ; 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  impervious  to 
light. 

"Some  fooU  have  been  raade  aacred  for  tbelr  Im- 
niense  i>rofuiidity  and  opacity.'— Cudusirth:  luuU, 
Syitrrn,  y>.  410. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Obtuscness ;  dimness  of  intellect. 

(2)  Obscurity ;  want  of  clearness.  (Bp. 
Hall :  Sermon  on  1  John  i.  6.) 

*  S-pa'-cous,  a.  (T^t.  opacus.]  Dark,  ob- 
scure, oi>aque. 

"ThcBe  opacouM  clouds." 

Itr'me:  An  Od€.    (IW3.) 

*  O-pa'- coils -ness,  s.  [Eng.  opacoua;  -ne«s.] 
Thequality  or  state  of  being  opacous;  opacity, 
opaqueness;  imperviousness  to  light. 

"  Myaterles.  which  .  .  .  even  the  opatMUtnttt  of  tb» 
place  were  not  obecure  eiiouuh  to  oonceal."— A'twl**!.* 
tiyloa,  bk.  Iv..  }tB. 

*  o-p^'-u-lar,  a.  [Lnt.  o^xictts.]  The  same 
as  Opaque  (q.v.). 

"Any  little  motes  or  apecka  of  opacular  nuilter."*— 
Sfrme :  Trittram  SItanJy,  it.  165. 

o'-pah,  s.     [Native  name.]    [KiNOFisH,  1.] 

*  o-pake',  s.    [Opaque.] 

d'-pal,  8.     [Gr.  oiroAAtof  (opaUio<)=:  a  precious 

tetoiie.     (Dioscorides.)] 

Mill. :  An  amorphous  form  of  siliea  com- 
bined with  water,  which  varies  in  amount 
from  2*75  to  21,  though  mostly  ranging  from 
3  to  9  per  cent.  Hardness,  5"5  to  ti'6  ;  sp.  gr.  1*9 
to  2'3,  thus  being  below  quartz-silica  in  both 
hardness  and  sp.  gr.  Lustre,  vitreous  to 
resinous  ;  colours,  very  variable,  in  sonie.kinds 
a  rich  play  of  colours.  The  varieties  are  nu- 
merous. Dana  divides  thoin  as  follows :  (I) 
Precious  or  Noble  Opal,  exhibiting  a  play  of 
delicate  colours  ;  the  best,  for  jewellery  pur- 
poses are  found  in  the  porphyritic  rocks  of- 
Czerwenitza,  Hungary.  (2)  Firo  Oiwij,  with 
lire-like  retlections.  (3)  Giia-sol,  translucent 
and  bluish-white.  (4)  Common  Opal,  {a) 
mitk-whitc,  greonisli,  yellowish,  &c.;  (6)  Resin- 
opal  or  Wax-opal ;  (c)dull  olive  and  mount.ain- 
green  ;  (il)  brick-red ;  {*•)  Hydrophane,  whieh 
by  absorption  of  water  becomes  transparent 
to  translucent;  (/)  Forcherite,  coloured  by 
orpimcnt.  To  tliis  division  also  belongs  much 
of  the  semi-opal.  ((>)  Cacholong,  ojiaque, 
porcelain- white,  (ti)  Opal  Agate,  oj-al  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour.  (7)  Mcnilite,  or 
Liver-opal.  (8)  Jasp-opal,  opaque  from  oxido 
of  iron  and  othei-  impurities.  (9)  Wood-opal, 
the  substanre  of  wood  replaced  by  opal-silica. 
(10)  llyalile.av-ry  pure  form  of  opal  oecnrrine 
in  glass-like  concretions,  mostly  asso<-iated 
with  luodein  volcanic  rocks.  (II)  Pioiiie  or 
Siliceous  Winter,  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  silieeotis  minerals  in  the  vicinity  of  fuma- 
rohss  and  hot  springs;  («)  l'"ioritc ;  ('')Michaelite ; 
(f)  Geyserite.  (12)  Float-stone,  spongy  tuber- 
ose concretions  from  the  "adhesiveclav-slate" 
(slaty-clay)  of  tlie  Paris  Basin.  (13)  Tripolilo 
or  Infusorial  I-^rth,  consisting  of  the  siliceous 
shells  of  I)iat4jms,  Ac;  (a)  Infusorial  Earth; 
(6)  Ilandanite;  (c)  Tripoli-slate  ;  (d)  Alumo- 
calcito. 
"Thick  throuith  the  whit«uhiii  ojxt/  plays  thy  beama.' 
rAoniTOfi  -  ditmmrr.  IM. 

Opal  allophano,  «■    ISciutoTrcKiTic] 

opal  glass.  «.    [Opaline.] 

opal  jaspor.  s,    [Opal.] 

d-pal  6890,  v.i.  (Kng.  opal;  -««.]  To  be- 
eome  or  hu  opalescent;  to  give  out  a  {ilay  of 
colours  like  au  01ml. 

6-paI-£89 -pnfO,  s.     [Eng.  ojKilesctn{t) ;  -ot) 

The  ipiulily  or  state  of  being  0|mlehCent;  a 
pliiy  of  eolour  like  that  of  an  opiil  ;  a  mllec* 
tion  of  a  milky  and  Iridescent  light, 

"A  nno  vrbile  iHiwder  .  .  .  dllTiiBed  tbrxxivli  clear 
KlaM  fti\ri  tt  the  oi><i/a»e«HO«  of  acluudy  mrdlum '— 

C.iu*U'»  trchnii-'il  kiluc>itor.  pU  i.,  i*.  1U&. 

d-pal-^S9'  ^nt,  a.  |Bd{».  opafMC</);  -^nr.l 
]{>'Nemlitlng  o|)al  ;  liaving  the  iridescent  tlntn 


bSU,  b^ :  p^t,  Jdiri :  oat,  ^ell,  chorus,  fhln.  benph ;  go.  ^om :  thin,  thU :  aln.  af ;  expeot,  Xonophon,  e^ lat.    -lAg. 
Hdan.    tian      shan.    -tion.  -Blon  =  mhtiu ;  -flon.  -fiou  ~  zhim^    -oloiu.  -tlous,  -alous  ~  aliaa.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  h^h  d^ 
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opalina— open 


of  ojial ;  reflecting  a  coloured  lustre  from  a 
single  sput. 

it-pa-li'-na,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  opalus 

=  an  opal.) 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Operculinid^(q.v.).  The  species  are  mouth- 
less,  free-swininiing,  and  ovate  or  elongate  in 
shape.  Van  Beneden  (Animal  Parasites,  p.  7S) 
says  that  "the  rectum  of  frogs  is  always  full 
of  tlie  species  Opalina  ranamm,  which  swarm 
in  this  cavity  .  .  .  and  doubtless  live  on  the 
contents  of  the  intestine.'* 

6'-pal-ine,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  opal;  -inc.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  opal, 

"Frequently  mixed  with  a  ruby  or  opaline  redneaa." 
Coo*  ;  Third  t'ouaffe.  lik.  iii..  cb.  xiii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  semi -translucent  glass, 
also  known  as  fusible  porcelain  or  milk-glass. 
It  is  a  glass  whitened  by  the  addition  of 
pliosphate  of  lime,  peroxide  of  tin,  or  other 
ingredients. 

Opaline-felspar,  s.    [Labradorite.j 

d-pal-in'"i-dse,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  opalin(a); 
Lat.  fern.  i»l.  adj.  sufl".  -it/fe.J 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Ciliata,  sub-order  Holo- 
tricha.  The  genera  Opalina  and  Anoplo- 
phrya  are  parasitic  within  tho  intestines  of 
Amphibia  and  Invertebruta. 

O'-pal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  opal;  -ise.]  To  make 
to  resemble  opaL 

d'-pal-ized«  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Opalize.) 

opallzed-wood,  s.  Wnod  petrified  by 
silica  so  as  to  acquire  a  structure  resembling 
that  of  common  opal. 

©-pal-6-type,  s.    [Eng.  opal,  0  connect.,  and 

type.] 
Photog.  :  A  picture  on  milky  glass. 

o-paque'  (que  as  k),  *  o-pake',  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
opaque,  from  Lat.  o/ictciw  =  shady  ;  lUil.  &  Sp. 
opaco.) 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Physics:  Dark,  shady,  ob- 
scured ;  impervious  to  rays  of  light;  not 
transparent. 

5r  The  epithet  is  applied  to  wood,  metals,  &c. 
If,  however,  an  opaque  body  be  cut  in  suffi* 
cieutly  thin  slices  it  will  become  translucent. 

2.  Bot.  :  Dull,  the  reverse  of  shining,  uot 
the  reverse  of  transparent. 

*B.  As  suhst.  :  Opacity,  obscurity. 

•■  This  opaque  ol  nature  niitl  of  bouI," 

r->n7i-7  :  A'ight  Thoughti,  \.  43. 

6-paque'-ly  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  ojxiquc; 
■ly.]  In  an  opaque  manner  ;  darkly,  obscurely, 
dimly. 

o-paque'-ness  (que  as  k),  "^  o-pake- 
uess,  s.  [Eng.  opaqne ;  -tiess.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  opaque;  opacity;  iniper- 
viousness  to  light. 

•  ope,  a.     [Ope,  v.]    Open. 

"  The  gHtes  are  ope."  Shakesp.  :  Coriolanut,  \.  «. 

•  ope,  V.t.  [A  shortened  form  of  open  (q.v.).] 
To  open.    (Used  only  in  poetry.) 

"  That  golileii  key. 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity," 

Milton :  Comut,  H, 

^peg'-ra-pha,  s.  [Gr.  ornj(n2}e)  =  &  chink, 
and  ypa4>j}  (graphe)  =  drawing.  So  called  be- 
cause the  shields  or  apothecia  are  cracks  upon 
the  surface  of  the  thallus  resembling  Hebrew 
or  similar  characters  upon  a  pale  ground.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  nf  Lichens,  family  Grai>hidie, 
growing  on  the  bark  of  trees,  on  stones,  &.c. 

6-pei'-d6-8c6pe,  ».  An  instrument  giving 
a  visual  illustration  of  sound  by  means  uf  the 
movementa  of  a  ray  of  light  reflected  fiom  a 
mirror  upon  a  screen. 

6p'-en,  "opUll,a.,  ady.,&s.  [A.S.  open  =open. 
lit.*  th.it  which  is  lifted  \ip,  from  up  =  up 
(q.v.). ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  open,  from  op  —  up  ; 
Icel.  opinn  =  oj'en,  from  upp  =  up  ;  Dan. 
aaben  =  open,  from  op  =  up  ;  Sw.  oppen  = 
open,  fVon.  vjyp  =  up ;  Ger.  offoi  =  open, 
from  auf,  O.  H.  Ger.  u/=  up.    (Skeat.)] 

A,  ^s  adjective : 

L  Ordliiary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Unclosed ;  not  shut,  not  fastened  up, 
notstopjied  ;  unsealed,  unfastened. 


(2)  Not  closed ;  expanded,  spread  :  as.  An 
open  hand. 

(3)  Uncovered. 

"Ill  the  open  air."       Shakegp. :   Winter'!  Tale.  111.  2. 

(4)  Not  underground,  sunk,  or  bored :  as, 
An  open  cutting. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  Not  closed  ;  ready  to  hear,  see,  or  re- 
ceive anything;  attentive. 

"  Tlie  eyea  of  the  Lurd  are  upoD  the  rigbteniis,  and 
his  eni-a  are  open  unto  their  cry  '^Psilm  xxxiv,  15. 

(2)  Having  no  obstacle  or  obstruction  inter- 
vening ;  unobstructed,  clear,  free. 

(3)  Not  concealed,  hidden,  or  kept  back ; 
plain,  evident,  undisguised,  exposed  to  view. 

"  They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Sou  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  liiiii  to  au  open  shame.'  —Bebrew$  vl.  6. 

(4)  Liable  to  attack,  not  protected,  exposed 
to  be  attacked. 

"The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 
Uath  left  me  open  to  all  iiijiiriea." 

Shakesp  :  2  Henry  IT.,  t.  1 

(5)  Free  to  be  ased  or  enjoyed  ;   not  re- 
stricted. 

•'  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them." 

Shaketp.:  Kichard  ///.,  Iv.  2. 

(6)  Free,    generous,    liberal,    open-handed, 
bounteous. 

■■  Having  often  of  your  op^n  bonnty  tasted,' 

."•hakesp.:  Tiinon,  v.  L 

(7)  Characterised  by  liberality,  generosity, 
or  open-handedness  :  as,  To  keep  open  house. 

(S)  Free  from  dissimulation  ;  frank,  artless, 
sincere,  plain,  not  reserved. 


(11)  Charneterised  by  or  expressive  of  frank- 
nes.s,  sincerity,  or  artlessuess  ;  as.  An  open 
coniitenance. 
"  With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  opeii  look. 
She  met  his  glauce."         Dr;;den:  Si^ismonda.  SB9. 

(10)  Free  to  be  debated,  capable  of  being 
argued,  not  yet  decided,  dcbateable,  moot ; 
as.  An  open  question. 

(11)  Not  settled  or  adjusted,  not  balanced 
or  closed  :  as.  To  keep  an  account  open. 

(12)  Not  already  occupied;  free,  disengaged  : 
as.  To  keep  a  day  open  tor  an  appointment. 

(l^^)  Free  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  :  as.  He 
left  his  challenge  open. 
(14)  Not  frosty  ;  mild,  moderate. 

"Au  open  and  warm  winter  poileudetb  a  bot  and 
dry  summer." — Bacon:  iValural  Bistory, 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Gram, :  Applied  to  a  letter  enunciated 
without  closing  the  mouth,  or  with  full  utter- 
ance ;  as.  An  open  vowel. 

2.  M}.-sic:  Applied  to  the  strings  of  a 
stringed  instrument  when  not  compressed 
with  the  finger  so  as  to  alter  the  inteli  ;  also 
to  the  note  so  produced.     [Opes-notes.] 

•  B.  As  ailv. :  Openly,  without  disguise  or 
secrecy. 

"  Do  not  then  walk  too  open." 

Shakesp.      Twei/Ch  ^'i<^ht,  lil.  8. 

C.  As  subst. :  An  open,  clear,  or  unob- 
structed space  :  esp'ec.  in  the  phrase,  Ike  open. 

"The    Egyptians  .  .  ,  engaged    the   enemy   in    the 
open.'—li'net,  March  30,  1876. 

U  "  (1)  In  open:  Openly,  pubHcly,  without 
disguise,  in  public. 

"The  lady  Anne 
This  day  was  fiewM  in  open  aa  hia  iiueen." 

Shakesp.  :  Senrj/  17//..  Ui  JJ. 

(2)  Letters  of  open  doors: 

Scots  law  :  Letters  passing  the  signet,  which 
are  requisite  when  goods  are  to  be  pomded 
which  are  deposited  in  lockfast  places. 

open-air,  s.  Air  unconfined  ;  a  place 
where  it  is  thus  unconfined,  viz.,  one  outside 
houses. 

Open-air  Mission :  A  mission  founded  in 
1853.  Its  agents  preach  in  the  op. u  air, 
especially  at  races,  fairs,  and  other  large 
galheriiigs  of  people. 

Open-Baptist,  s. 

Church  Hist.  (PI):  Baptists  who  admit  to 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  Christians 
of  other  dennniinatinns  who  have  not  been 
baptised  by  immersion. 

Open-bill,  open-beak,  «. 

Ornith.  (PL):  Anastomus,  a  genus  of  Ciconi- 
idie,  sub-family  Ciconiinai  (True  Storks). 

open-breasted,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  H;niiig  the  breast  or  bosom  ex- 
posed ;  api'lied  to  a  garment  so  made  as  to 
expose  the  breast 


2.  Fig. :  Free  from  dissimulation ;  frank, 
open,  plain. 

"  Thou  art  his  friend. 
And  therefore  ril  be  open-brensted  to  thee.' 
liminm.  A  Flet. :  Custom  of  the  Couutr]/,  T.  1. 

Open-bundle,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bundle  of  cells  in  which  the  cam- 
bium is  continually  fmiuing  new  layers  of 
permanent  cells  with  the  eft'ect  of  increasing 
the  thickness  of  that  part  of  the  stem.  Exam- 
ples, most  Dicotyledons  and  Couifene. 

open-cast,  a. 

Min.  :  A  term  signifying  that  the  mineral, 
whatever  it  may  be.  is  obtained  by  open 
working,  and  not  by  sinking  shafts. 

open-charter,  s. 

Scot^  Imvj  :  A  charter  from  the  crown,  or 
frnm  a  subject,  containing  a  precept  of  sasine 
wliich  has  not  been  excLUled. 

open-cheque,  s.    [Check,  s.,  A.  IL  2.] 

open-credit,  s. 

Conivi. :  Credits  given  by  bankers  to  their 
clients  without  personal  guarantees  or  deposit 
of  securities. 

open- diapason,  s. 

Music:  The  name  in  England  of  the  chief 
open  foundation  stn]!  nf  an  organ.  On  the 
manuals  it  is  of  metal,  on  the  pedal  organ  of 
metal  or  wood.  The  metal  jiipes  of  this  stop 
are  cylindrical,  and  are  usually  made  of 
spotted  metal,  or  of  an  equal  mixture  of  tin 
and  lead.  This  stop  is  of  eight  feet  length  on 
the  manuals,  and  sixteen  feet  on  the  jiedals, 
unless  stated  to  the  contrary  on  the  regif.er. 

*  open-doored,  a.  Hospitable,  ready  to 
admit. 

•■  The  slender  entertainment  of  a  house 
Once  rich,  now  pMur,  hut  ever  open-ilonrrd." 

Tennyson  :  Oeraii  t  *  /.ftid,  301 

*  open-eyed,  a.     Watchful,  vigilant. 

"  open-eyed  conspiracy  his  time  doth  take." 

Shakfsp.  :  Tempest.  U.  1. 

open-flank,  s. 

Fort.  :  That  part  of  the  flank  which  U 
covered  by  the  oriUon. 

open-harmony,  s. 

Music:  Chords  furnied  by  as  equidistant  • 
disposition  of  the  parts  as  possible. 

*  Open  -  headed.  *  open  -  heded,  a. 

Bare-headed,    uncovered.      (Cliaucer :    C.    T., 
6,22S.) 

open-link,  open-ring,  s.  The  same  as 
Lap-ring  (ti-v,). 

open-notes,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Of  stringed  instruments,  the  note* 
of  the  open  strings  (q.v.).  Of  wind  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  born,  trumpet,  &c,,  the 
series  of  natural  harmonics  which  can  be 
l>roduced  by  the  lip  of  the  performer  without 
the  assistance  of  a  slide,  key,  or  piston. 

open-pipe,  s. 

Music:  A  pipe  open  at  the  top,  as  opposed 
to  one  closed  at  the  top.  The  pitch  of  a 
closed  pipe  is  approximately  one  octave  lower 
than  that  of  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length. 

open-policy,  s. 

Comm. :  A  policy  in  which,  at  the  time  of 
effecting  the  insurance,  it  is  stated  that  the 
interest  is  to  be  hereafter  declaied. 

open-score,  s. 

Music:  A  score  in  which  each  part  has  a 
separate  line  assigned  to  it. 

open-sesame,  s.    [Sesame.] 


open  space, 

or  eiiclused. 


A  place  not  built  ovei 


Open  Space  Act : 

Law :  An  Act  (40  &  41  Vict.,  C  35)  empower- 
ing the  Metrupnlitau  Bnard  of  Works  and  the 
Curporatinn  >■!'  London  to  acquire  o|ieu  spaces 
for  the  ben'tif  of  the  London  public  and  the 
people  generally. 

open-steek,  s.    An  open-stitch  ;  a  parti' 

cular  kind  of  stitch  in  sewing.     (Scotch.) 

"  Opcn-steek  hems  about  it,"— Scott :  Rob  Itoy.  ch.  xtx. . 

open-Strings,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Strings  producing  the  sounds  aa- 
si^nied  to  them  according  to  the  system  of 
tuning  belnngingtothe  particular  instrument. 

open-tail,    s.    A  popular  name  for  the 

ineillar. 


f&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  si»,  marine :  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    ae.  oe  =  c  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


open— operate 
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open-tide,  s. 

1.  hjiily  spring;  the  time  when  flowers  begin 
to  n)>uii  ;  tlie  |>eriud  between  Epiphany  auU 
Asli-Wudnpsdny. 

2.  The  time  aft*;r  corn  is  carried  out  of  the 

field,     (fmv.) 

open -verdict,  *.  A  venlict  returned  by 
the  jury  upon  ini  inquest,  by  which  it  is  found 
that  a  crime  has  been  connnitted,  without 
8j»et;if>iiig  the  criminal;  or  that  a  sudden  or 
violent  death  lias  occurred,  without  assigning 
any  cause, 

open-work,  s.  Work,  especially  of  an 
ornamental  nature,  niade  so  as  to  sliow  open- 
in;;s  throngh  its  substance. 

"O'-pon,  •  O-pen-en,  t'.f.  &  i.  [A.S.  openian, 
frofn  y|>en  =  o|'eii  ;  Dut.  oi>eiien ;  Icel.  opna  ; 
Dati.  aabne;  Sw.  oppna;  Qer.  offnen.]  [OPEN,o.i 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  make  open ;  to  unclose ;  to  free  from 
fastening. 

"  To  open«n  ftnd  audo  the  hye  gntes  of  hevene." 

Picrt  Plouhman,  p.  124. 

2.  To  exjiand  ;  to  spread  open. 

"  Thou  openett  thy  faaDd." — Ptalm  civ.  28. 
n.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  to  render  free 
■of  access ;  to  make  accessible  an  eutranco, 
jjassage,  or  view  into. 

"  He  op€ntd  the  rock,  the  waters  gushed  forth."— 
P$alm  cv.  41. 

2.  To  make  ready  to  hear  or  receive  any- 
'  "tljing. 

"  Thiuo  eAr  was  not  opened,'-  haiah  xtvliL  B, 

3.  To  make  open,  evident,  plain,  or  public; 
to  bring  to  view  or  knowledge  ;  to  show,  to 
declare,  to  manifest,  to  reveal,  to  disclose, 

"To  thee  hnvo  I  ofiened  my  caufte." — Jeremiah  xx.  13. 

•  4.  To  eX|>ound,  to  explain,  to  interpret. 

"  He  opmrd  to  us  the  5cri|)tureA."— jtu;t«  ixlv.  SS. 

6.  To  make  known;  to  make  accessible  to 
travellers  or  traders :  as,  To  open  up  a  country. 

6.  To  make  free  to  use  or  enjoyment :  as.  To 
open  a  park  or  public  garden. 

7.  To  begin,  to  commence ;  to  make  a  start 
in. 

"  By  this  time  Schomherg;  hud  opened  the  cami>alKu 
aosjiloluiuly."— .Vacaii/ay  .'  Hist,  t'ng.,  cb.  xv. 

•  8.  To  affect  with  feeling ;  to  touch,  to 
imi'ress. 

"  Whi>«e  he/irt  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  attended 
auto  the  things  which  were  ajioken  of  FA'al."—Actt 
xvl.  14. 

B*  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langnage: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  make  a  place,  thiuK,  &c.,  to  open ;  to 
'Cause  anything  to  tie  open,  as  a  door. 

"  Open  to  me,  luy  tlster."— r^nrlc^ei  v.  2. 

(2)  To  becr>inc  oiteii  or  uiirlosed  ;  to  unclose 
itJielf .  to  lie  opened  or  part^rd. 


(3)  To  begin,  to  commence  :  as,  The  story 
optTis  as  follows  ;  The  debate  opened. 

(4)  To  begin  to  ajiiicar:  aa,  The  mountain 
opened  on  our  view. 

n.  Hunting:  To  Imrk  on  view  or  scent  of 
the  game. 

"  At  prompt  Mid  llifht  lui  when  the  bound 
f  I  opening"    Scott :  Bridal  tff  Triermaln,  HL  12. 

%  (1)  2*0  op€n  a  case  : 

Law :  To  speak  first  In  It.  The  privilege 
rcHts  with  the  advocate  who  takes  the  afflnn- 
ative  side. 

(2)  To  open  pleadings  : 

Ixiw:  To  state  brii'tly  before  a  jury  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pUwIingH.  This  is  generally 
done  liy  the  junior  coiiiuiel. 

O  -pen-er,  9.  lEng.  open  ;  -«r.)  One  who  or 
that  whicli  (fpenB  ;  specir.  a  machine  for  open- 
ing cotton  tiken  from  the  bales  in  whicli  it 
has  Iteen  closely  compacted. 


Hi  -p^n-ta&nd  -  6d,  a,  [  Kng.  open,  and  Aa  ndrd. ) 
GeniTons,  lilnral,  bounteous,  munillcent,  free, 
beneltcont. 

"The  people  rewdily  fonmre  a  crmmiieooi  open- 
handft  v\\\<'T  U<T  '\M\nt  too  fond  of  hi*  tiottle."— JVocau- 
tay      Hint,  t:iig..  clu  xv. 

O'-p^n-h&nd-dd-nSss. ».  ( Kng.  openhandrd , 
-jt^.is.)     Tlir   (juality   or  state  of  Iwing   open. 


handed;  generosity,   liberality,  munificeuce, 

bounty. 

"  Viiriotu  motives  ur^ed  BuUtrode  to  thie  open- 
handrdne*i."~a.  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  \x\lL 

o'-pen-heart-ed  (ea  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  open, 
and  hfarlrd.]  Sincere,  candid,  frank,  open, 
n*ee  from  dissimulation  ;  generous. 

"Of  xn  opeiihrarted  generous  minister  you  are  not 
to  sav  tbnt  bv  was  in  an  hitrU-ur  to  Iretnvy  his  coun- 
try ;  uut  in  an  tutrii;ue  with  a  lwiy.~—Arbuthnot. 

o'-pen-beart-od-lj^  (ea  as  a),  adv.  [Eng. 
oi'cnheurtttd  ;  -h/.]  In  an  openln-artcd  mannei" ; 
sincerely,  frankly,  generously,  openly, 

6'-pen-heart-Sd-nes8  (ea  as  a),  s.    [Eng. 

Ojujnheart'd  ;  -n^s.^.]  Tin-  quality  or  state  of 
being  openliearted  ;  sincerity,  candour,  gene- 
rosiiy. 

6-pen  ing, ' o-pen-yng,  pr.  ixir.,  a.,  <t  «. 
[UrEN,  t'.J 

A.  A^  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .-Is  adj. :  Beginning,  first  in  order :  as, 
an  0{n:ning  cliapter. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  The  act  of  opening,  the  state  of  becoming 
opened. 

"  With  openinrjt  fast  the  raping  earth  gave  way. 
And  in  lier  inmu&t  woqid  received  the  day." 

Jiowi^:  Lucan,  t.  9M. 

•  2.  A  beginning,  a  commencement :  as,  the 
opening  of  a  debate,  the  opening  of  a  tale. 

•  3.  A  fii-st  sign  or  appearance  ;  tlie  dawn. 

"Or>d  )ia8  IxTn  itlrased  to  dissipate  thin  cuufusiou 
and  cliiios,  itnd  tu  k'i^i*  its  enme  openings,  sotiie  Jawu- 
IngD  of  lilierty  and  »ettlemeut."— ^u^A.'  Sermom, 

4.  An  open  place,  a  l>reacli,  a  break,  a  chasm, 
a  hole,  a  perforation,  an  ai)erture. 

"  Yet  from  an  opf^ting  to  the  right  appear'd 
A  heaiu  of  auniililnf." 

Hoole :  Orlando  Furioio,  xill, 

5.  A  Space  cleared  of  UTiderwootl,  or  thinly 
woodeil,  as  distinguished  from  a  thick  forest. 
(Amerii:an.) 

n.  Arcli.  :  A  piercing  or  unfilled  part  In  a 
wall,  left  for  the  admission  of  light,  air,  &c. 

^  Opening  the  copper : 

Soap  -  making :  An  operation  effected  by 
putting  in  salt  nr  brine  till  the  ley  runs  freely 
on  tlie  laver  from  the  goods. 

Opening  bit,  s.  A  tapering  tool  with 
angular  sides  for  widening  an  ajiertnre. 

opening- knife*  s.  A  blunt  strong- 
bladcd  knile  for  opening  oysters  and  tinned 
meats  or  fruit. 

Opening -machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
luosciiing  the  tussocks  of  cotton  as  it  comes 
from  the  bale,  so  that  the  offal  and  dust  may 
be  removed  and  the  llbres  parted. 

O'-pen-l^,  ody.     [Eng.  open;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  open  manner,  publicly,  without 
secrecy,  disguise. 

"  That  Justice  that  see*  In  secret,  and  rewards 
open  I  g.'— South  :  Oernutnt,  vol.  vJii.,  Her.  1, 

2.  In  an  open,  candid,  or  frank  manner; 
candidly,  sincerely, 

"And  therefore  I 
Will  write  and  shcwi-  all  openfg." 

aower:  C.  A.    (Prol) 

3.  Plainly,  evidently. 

"  My  love  will  sliow  iUelt  more  openly" 

Shake*p. :  3  Btnry  VI.,  It.  L 

6'- pen-moUthed,    a.      [Eng.    open,    and 

wi<M('c/n''/.l 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  mouth  wide  oi)en  ; 
gaping. 

■'  Nnr  doth  t  affect  thin  fond  gentility. 

Whtiroon  the  (vol  wurld  f/tenmonfhed  gaif^s." 

Ilrngton:  /'uMlornls,  vol.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  Greedy,  ravenous,  clamnrous. 
o'-p9n-n£ss,  *  o-pen-nosso.  s.    (Eng.  open ; 

L  Lit. :  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  open  ; 
freedom  from  obstruction  ;  the  stale  of  being 
exposed. 

"The  oj-tenneti  thereof  In  manle  nlncei  to  the 
wrathiT.  ■-  llulimhed :  Ifeerriptioii "/ Sriuiine,  ch.  xlU. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1,  Plainness,  clearness  ;  freedom  from  am- 
biguity, doubt,  or  obscurity  ;  inanirestnesa. 

"  Deliver  with  moreo|»rrifiM(  your  anawen 
To  my  drinanda."        .\knkfjp.      CumMint>,  I.  t, 

2,  Freedom  fnuri  disguise  or  rejturvo ;  un- 
reservcdnesH,  pliiinness. 

3,  Candour,  frankness,  siiK-erity. 

"  An  n/i#rifir(fe  and  (ranknoas*  of  dAallng,"— tfan>n  -' 


4.  An  expression  or  chara<;ter  of  candour  or 
frankness  :  as,  the  openiiess  of  a  countenance. 

5.  Milduess;  freedom  from  severity  ;  as, 
the  openness  of  tlie  weather. 

6p'-6r-a,  «.  [Ital.  z=  work,  performance,  ftom 
Lat.  opera  =  work,  from  opus,  genit.  operis  = 
work;  Fr.  opera;  Sp.  opera.] 

1.  A  dramatic  entertainment,  in  which 
music  forms  an  essential  and  not  merely  an 
accessory  |«art.  Tlie  opeia  is  compos*.*d  of 
solos,  recitatives,  duets,  tiios,  quartctts,  or 
other  pieces  for  single  voices;  choruses  and 
finales;  accompanied  throughout  with  instru- 
ments variously  combined  to  produce  certain 
desired  effects.  Overtures  or  introductions 
precede  the  whole  work  or  its  several  acts  in 
nearly  every  case.  The  dramatic  elfcct  is 
heightened  by  the  accessories  of  costumes 
and  scenery,  but  they  are  not  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. The  libretto  or  book  of  words 
raiely  possesses  any  claim  to  literary  merit, 
but  serves  as  a  mere  framework  for  the  com- 
poser. In  many  of  the  German  and  French 
operas  of  a  lighter  character  spoken  dialogue 
is  introduced  in  the  place  of  recitative,  and 
the  same  ]iracti<"e  is  oft<m  observed  iu  English 
opera,  so  called.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
opera,  but  the  chief  are  :  the  grand  opera  or 
opera  seria,  the  romantic  ojjera  or  opera 
drammatica,  and  the  comic  opera  or  oj>era 
houffa,  for  which  the  French  term  oj'fra 
hovge  has  been  adopted  in  England  and 
America.  The  opera  is  of  Italian  origin,  and 
of  coini)aratively  modern  date,  and  is  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  miracle- plays  with 
music. 

"  The  show  and  decoration  of  the  ItaliaQ  op^ra."— 
aoldtmUh  :  On  PolUe  Learntng,  ch.  xlL 

2.  The  score  or  libretto  of  a  musical  drama. 

3.  The  theatre  or  building  in  which  operaa 
are  performed. 

opera-bOUfle,  s.     [Opera.) 

Opera-cloak,  s.  A  kind  of  cloak  worn 
by  ladies  at  the  opera,  theatre,  or  evening 

reunions. 

opera-dancer,  s.  One  who  dances  in 
an  opera  ;  a  liai let-dancer. 

Opera-girl,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  ballet^irl. 

2.  Bol.  {PI. ):  .Mantisia  sanatoria.  [Mantisia.) 

Opera-glass,  s.  A  binocular  telescope 
of  the  kind  invented  by  Galileo.  It  has  a 
plano-concave  or  double-concave  eye-glass,  so 
that  the  image  is  not  inverted  and  little  light 
is  lost,  thus  .securing  great  distinctness. 
[Field-glass.] 

opera-hat,  s.  A  folding  hat  of  felt,  silk, 
or  (or. 

opera-house,  s.  A  theatre  built  espe- 
cially for  the  performance  of  musical  dramas. 

*  iip'-er-a-Wo,  a.  [Ital.  o/)era&i7f,  from  Lat 
ojwror  ='to  work  ;  o^^its (genit.  oiteris)  =  work.) 
Possible  to  be  done  ;  practicable. 

"  Ihicaiiahlo  of  operable  circumitiuice*.  or  rightly  to 
Jndk'e  the  |irud«utiality  of  MTnin.' — tirovne :  Vulgar 
Errourt,  p.  9. 

6p-er-fijn'-e-ter, s.  [\M.  opera  =  work. and 
Kiig.  iiifh  r.]  All  Jittacliinciit  to  a  machine  to 
indicate  the  number  of  rotations  of  a  sliafl. 
It  consists  of  a  train  of  gear-wheels  and  pinions 
inclosed  in  a  box  and  connected  to  or  moved 
by  the  rotating  shaft.  A  linger  on  the  dial- 
plate  imlicates  the  lUimber  of  rotations  per* 
formed  by  the  sliafting. 

"  5p'-er-an9e,  *  6p'-6r~tkn-^f,  s.  [Lat. 
Ojiertins,  *pr.  par.  of  oj>frm'-=  to  work  ;  opus 
(genii,  opf ri.v)  —  work.)  The  act  or  statu  of 
operating  ;  operation. 

"[TlieyldoelTtet 
Rarp  iMues  hy  their  upera nee.' 
Beautn.  *  FIrt.  in :  Tteo  .Voble  tUtumem.tt. 

*  5p'-er-ant,  a.  &  «.  [LaI.  operans.  pr.  par. 
of  u}»rror'—  to  work.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Operating,  elfectivo  ;  having 
power  to  protluce  an  ellect, 

'"Faith,  I  must  leave  thee  lt>i-e.  and  khortly  too; 
Uy  opemni  |tuwrni  their  funotlona  IrAtn  U>  do," 

Shuketp.:  Hinntfi.  )|1  1 

B.  As  8ub$t,  :  One  who  o|>cnitos  ;  an  opei» 
tor. 

"They  dare  know  of  what  may  M>ein  deform 
The  ■illPnrnie  fntr  •ole  ••/•rnitit  " 

foleridgn :  Rrtigi>tu»  MttHngt. 

6p'-dr  ate,  v.i.  &  t,  (Lai.  oi>rratus,  pa.  par 
of  (»/«-r(ir=:to  Work;  opu*  (gonlt  o/«nji)  = 
work  ;  Kr.  nj^rrr  :  Itnl.  optrare.] 


hSU,  1>6^ ;  p^t,  Jd^l ;  oat.  fell,  chorus.  9hln.  bengh :  go,  gom ;  thin,  (his  :  sin,  o^ ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon.  oylat.    ph  =  £ 
-tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shiln ;  -flon,  -flon  -  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,    sious  ---  shas.    -blc.  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l^ 
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operatic  — ophidia 


A*   Tntransitii'e : 

I.  Ordi7iary  Language : 

1.  To  act ;  to  perform  work  ;  to  exercise 
power  or  strength,  pliysical  or  inechanicil. 

"Nature  ftuil  gricB  must  operate  uuiformly;  even 
OB  giwvltatiyu  optirates  uuiformly  upon  matter."  — 
JOTtin,  Dies.  L 

2.  To  have  or  produce  a  desired  result  or 
effect;  to  act.    (II.  1.] 

"The  I'l.ilii  cuuvinoiiii;  reason  operates  on  the  mind 
both  of  n  le^rueU  tuid  IjjUorHut  hearer  as  loug  sa  they 
live."— AifftA- 

IL  Technimlly : 

1.  Med. :  To  act  or  produce  a  certain  effect 
on  the  human  system. 

2.  Surg.  :  To  perform  an  operatiof  upon  a 
human  body. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  effect ;  to  produce  or  accomplish  as 
an  agent ;  to  cause. 

2.  To  work  ;  to  set  or  keep  in  operation  or 
activity. 

iip-er-S-t'-ic,  "  6p-er-af -ic-al,  a.     [Ens- 

opera;  t  coiniert.,  and  siilf.--i(;,  •ical.'\  Per- 
taining to  opera  ;  designed  for  or  appropriate 
to  opera  ;  resembling  opeia. 

op-er-a'-tlon»  *  o-per-a-ci-on,  s.     [Fr. 

operation^    from    Lat.    operatloiievi,  accus.    of 
operatio  =  work,   from  operatus,  pa.   par.    of 
operor  =  to  woi'k,  to  operate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  opera- 
CLon;  Ital.  operazloiie.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  operating ;  the 
exertion  of  power  or  strength,  physical,  me- 
chanical, or  moral ;  agency,  action. 

"In  architecture,  aa  In  all  other  operative  arts,  the 
end  must  direct  tbeupe''aCion."—/ieIi9uus  Wottoniitrue, 
p.  6 

2.  Action  ;  power  or  quality  of  producing 
a  desired  effe(^t  or  r'-sult;  mode  or  power  of 
acting  ;  active  qualities:  as,  the  operation  of 
j»  medicine. 

3.  An  effect  or  result  produced  ;  influence. 

■'That  f;ilse  fruit 
Far  other  operation  first  display'd." 

Milton:  F.  L.,\x.  1.012. 

4.  A  series  of  acts  or  processes  in  experi- 
ments ;  process,  manipulation  :  as,  operations 
in  clieiiiistry.      , 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Moth. :  Something  to  be  done  ;  generally 
some  transformation  to  be  made  upon  quanti- 
ties, whicli  tran.s formation  is  indicated  either 
by  rules  or  by  symbols. 

"The  very  rinaiitlties  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  to  calculate  by  long  .-uid  tedious  operations."— 
Berschel :  Aitruiiomy  (ed.  Sth).  5  'JW. 

2.  Mil.  &  Naval ;  The  carrying  out  of  pre- 
concerted plans  by  regular  movements ;  a 
seriL-s  of  military  or  naval  movements. 

"  In  war  every  operntim.  from  the  greatest  to  the 
Boi.'illt^st,  ou^ht  to  be  uuder  the  nbsulute  direction  of 
one  tauid.'—Macanlas/  ■  Ifinl.  En'j  .  ch.  v. 

5.  Surg. :  An  act  performed  by  a  properly 
qualitied  person  upon  a  human  body,  either 
with  the  hand  or  by  means  of  an  instrument, 
for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  i-art  operated 
on,  or  of  restoring  it  to  its  normal  condition. 

"Charles  II.  had  so  much  kimlnoss  for  him  as  to 
aeuil  fur  a  8uri;eim  fruui  rarit  to  jieriurm  the  opra- 
tion."~\Valf>Qle:  Aneciiotet  of  Paintin'j,  \o\.  iiL.cb.L 

itp'-er-a-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  opinUi/;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  operativo.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  of  acting  or  of  exciting 
force,  physical,  meehanical,  or  nmral  ;  having 
forcible  agency  ;  active  in  producing  results 
or  effects. 

"  The  overatlve  strength  of  a  thing  may  continue 
the  same.  — Suuf A :  Sermons,  vol.  vi..  aer.  1. 

2.  Efficacious,  effective;  producing  effects; 
having  influence. 

"Your  lurdahip  may  perceivj  how  effectual  and 
operative  your  lordship's  last  dealing  with  her  Majesty 
was  '—Bitcon  :  To  the  Lord  Keeper.  Sept.  28.  1594. 

•  3.  Practical ;  worked  or  carried  on  by 
Tnechanical  or  manual  power,  as  opposed  to 
mental  or  intellectual  :  as.  an  operative  art. 
(See  examj'le  under  Operation,  I.  1.) 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  skilled  workman  ;  an  arti- 
san, a  mechanic. 

*  op'-er-a-tive-lj^,     adv.      [Eng.    operative ; 
-ly.\     In  an  operative  manner. 

"If  .  .  .  the  art  of  the  shipwright  were  In  the  timber 
Iteelf,  opi-ratii'v'y  and  effectually,  it  would  there  act 
just  as  ntifure  Ai>i\\" —Cudworth :  lutell.  System,^  165, 

6p'-er-a-tdr,  s.   [Lat.,  from  opeTat'{LS^  pa.  par. 
of  opf:ro7- —  to  work,  from  opus  (genit.  operis) 


^work;  Fr.  crperateur ;  Sp.  operador ;  Ital. 
operatore.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
operates  or  produces  an  effect. 

"Cbymlca,;  aud  other  accideutal  discoveries  have 
been  made,  besides  aud  beyond  and  without  the  inten- 
tion of  tlie  operalor.'—ilate  '  Orig.  of  itankiiul.  p,  1.^*. 

2.  Surg. :  One  who  performs  an  operation 
upon  the  human  body,  either  with  the  hand 
or  by  T'leans  of  instruments. 

*  6p'-er-a-tdr-y,  s.  [Eng.  operat(e):  -ory.] 
A  laboratory.    (Cowley.) 

6-per'-cu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  opercuJ(um) :  Eng. 
adj.  suff*  -ar.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  an 
operculum ;  operculate. 

&-per-cu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  operculum  =  a 
cover,  a'  lid,  so  named  from  the  operculate 
calyx.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Opercularidse  (q.v.).  They  are  pretty  plants, 
several  of  which  are  cultivated  in  Britain. 

o-per-cu-l^r'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.      [Lat.  oper- 
cidaiXia)';  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  id(e.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cinchonaceae,  tribe  Coffefe. 

6-per-cu-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  oper- 
cakUns, 'p3i.  p&r.' o{  operculo  —  to  furnish  with 
a  cover  ;  operculum  =  a  cover.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  A  section  of  Pulmonifer- 
ous  Gasteropods  ;  the  shell  is  closed  by  an 
operculum.  There  are  two  families,  Cyclos- 
tomidse  and  Aviculidre.  Early  fossil  species 
from  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

o-per'-cu-late,  o-per'-cu-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat. 

operculatus,  from  operculo  =.  to  furnish  with  a 
cover.]  Tliesanieas  OPERCULAR(q.v.).  Specif., 
in  botany,  used  to  describe  a  calyx  which  is 
united  into  a  kind  of  caji  or  lid,  which  falls  off 
entire.     Example,  Eucalyptus. 

op-er-cu'-li-form,  n.  [Lat.  opertmlum  =  a. 
lid,  and  /or?na  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  lid  or  cover. 

O-per-CU-li'-na,  s.  [Lat.  operctd(um) ;  fern. 
siug.  atlj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Foraminlfera,  family 
Nummtditidffi.  Tlie  sjiiral  convolutions  are 
all  visible.  It  cotnniences  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous,  but  abounds  in  the  Eocene  of 
southern  Europe  and  of  Africa. 

o-per'-cu-lum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  op€rio=^  to 
shut,  to  close.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  group  of  convolutions  in  the 
cerebrum  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius. 

2.  Botany  : 

(1)  rJc/i. :  A  lid,  as  of  the  pitcher  in  Ne- 
penthes. 

(2)  Siiec. :  The  lid  closing  the  um,  theca,  or 
sporangium  in  mosses. 

3.  Ichthy. :  One  of  a  chain  of  broad  flat 
bones  forming  the  gill-cover  in  osseous  lishi^s. 

4.  Zool. :  In  many  of  the  Gasteropoda,  a 
calcareous,  horny,  or  fibrous  plate,  secreted 
by  the  metapodium,  and  serving  to  close  the 
orifice  of  the  sliell  when  the  animal  is  re- 
tracted. The  Periwinkle  is  a  familiar  examivle. 
The  terra  is  also  applied  to  a  lid  which  closes 
the  shell  of  the  sessile  cirrii>edes  of  Balanus 
and  VeiTuca,  and  of  the  lids  of  certain  eggs. 

Op-er-et'-ta,  s.     [ital.,  dimin.  of  opera.] 

Music:  A  short  opera,  or  musical  drama  of 
a  light  character. 

*  6p'-er-ose,  *  6p'-er-otis.  a.  [Lat.  opero- 
sus,  fruui  opus  (genit.  o/'trw)  —  work  ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  operoso,]  l.al>orious  ;  full  of  or  attained 
with  labour,  trouble,  and  tediousness. 

"  All  these  operate  proceedings  were  adopted  by  one 
of  the  most  decided  tyrants  iu  the  rolls  of  history."— 
Burke:  trench  Revolution. 

*  op'-er-ose-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  operose:  -ly.]  In 
au  operose  manner. 

*  op'-er-dse-ness,  s.  [Eng.  operose;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  operose  ;  labori- 
ousness. 

■•  God  and  nature  do  things  every  where  In  the  most 
frugal  and  compendiou;)  way.  and  with  the  leaat  oper- 
oseness.''—Cudia&rth:  JntfU.  Sj/stcrn.  p.  61% 

*  6p-er-6s'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  operositas,  from 
operosus  =  operose  (q  v.).]  Laboriousness  ; 
great  labour  or  trouble  ;  operoseness. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  operosity  In  ein."— flp.  Ball: 
Select  Thoii'jhU,  45. 


*  op  -er-ous,  a.     [Lat.  operosus.]    Laborious, 

ope  i  use. 

"Written  languafte.  as  it  Is  more  operotu,  v  it  ia 
more  digested  and  is  j-ermnueut. "— //olii^n:  OnSpet<:K 

*  o-per-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  opertiinens,  from 

oj:j'-:rio  =  to  shut,  to  close.]     Secret,  hidden, 
private. 

*  dpe'-tide,  *  ope-tyde,  s.  [Eng.  ope,  and 
tide.']     Early  spring;  open-tide. 

•'  God  grudges  not  our  moderate  and  seasonable 
Ji^Ilities.  Uiere  is  an  opetiJe  by  his  allowance  aa  well  M 
a  Lent."— Ap.  Ball  :  Serynon  in  LetU.     (IMLJ 

6ph'~i-,  pref.    [Ophio-.] 

o-phi'-a-sis,  s.     [Gr.   iM^t'owris  (ojjAuww)  =  a 
bald  place  on  the  head  of  serpentine  or  wind- 
ing form.    {GaUn.y] 
Patlwl. :  (See  etym.). 

O-phib'-o-liis,  s.     [Pref.  ophi-  and  Gr.  j3o\o<- 

(bolos)  =  a  throw  with  a  ca.sting  net.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  snakes,  familv  Colubridae. 
Coues  (U.S.  Geog.  Survey  (1875).  vol.  v.) 
enumerates  three  species.  Ophibolus  getulus 
is  the  King-snake  of  America,  a  deadly  foe 
of  the  rattlesnake,  winch  it  overcomes  and 
devours.  An  equal  antipathy  exists  between  it 
and  the  Mocassin-snake,  on  which  account  th» 
King-snake  is  protected  in  the  Southern  states. 

6ph-i-5epli'-a-lus,  s.    [Ophiocephalus.] 

dph'-i~cleide,  s.  [Fr.  ophicUide  (lit.  =  key- 
serpent);  pref.  ophi-,  and  Gr.  xAct's  {kleis)^ 
genit.  *cA,ei6os  (kleidos)  =  a  key.] 

Music:  A  wind  instrument  of  metal,  in- 
vented to  superse<le  the  serpent  in  the  orclies- 
tra  and  in  niibtary  bands.  It  consists  of  a. 
wide  conical  tube,  terminating 
in  a  bell  like  that  of  a  liorn, 
ha\ing  ten  ventages  with  keys, 
and  a  mouthpiece  like  that  of 
the  serpent.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  ophicleides,  alto  and 
bass.  The  bass  ophieleide  is 
written  on  the  F-clef.  and  its  ■ 
compass  is  three  octaves  and 
one  note,  from  B  on  the  third 
space  below  the  bass  staff,  to 
C  on  the  third  space  of  tlie 
treble  staff.  They  are  in  two 
keys,  C  and  B|>.  Tlie  alto 
ophieleide  has  a  cnnij'ass  simi- 
lar in  extent  to  that  of  the  bass 
instrument,  but  starting  from 
a  note  one  octave  lu'gher. 
This  instrument  is  not  so  satis- 
factory as  its  bass  fellow,  and 
is  therefore  but  rarely  heard. 
The  double-bass  o]'hicleidf  s  are 
in  F  and  E  t..  a  fifth  below  the  ophicleide. 
bass  ophicleides  in  C  and  B  i>. 
The  amount  of  breath  required  to  play  the 
double-bass  ophicleide  will  probably  prevent 
its  general  adoption. 

oph-id-er'-pe-ton,  s.  [Gr.  hif>iBtov  (ophidion} 
=  a  little  snake,  and  ipirtToy  (herpetoii)  =  Si 
reptile.] 

PalceoTit :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts  from 
the  Coal  Measures.  Prof.  Miall  placed  them 
in  his  group  Aistopoda. 

O'Phid'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  o^is  (pphis)  ~  a  ser- 
pent.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Snakes ;  an  order  of  the  class 
Reptilia,  which  is  placed  by  Prof.  Huxley  in 
his  division  Sauropsida  (q.v,).  The  body  is 
always  cylindrical  and  vermiform,  covered 
with  horny  9<;ales,  but  without  a  bony  exo- 
skeleton.  Vertebrs  proccelous,  with  rudi- 
mentary transverse  processes.  They  have  no 
sternum,  pectoral  arch,  forelimbs,  or  sacrum  ; 
nor,  as  a  rule,  are  traces  of  hinder  limbs 
present,  though  they  occasionally  occur,  i.g. 
in  Python  (q.A'.).  Hooked  conical  teeth  are 
always  present,  ancliylosed  with  the  jaw. 
[PoisoN-FANG.l  The  order  is  pre-eminently 
tropical,  the  species  rapidly  diminishing  as  the 
distance  from  the  Equator  increases,  and  wholly 
ceasing  before  the  Arctic  or  Aiitarctic  Circle  is 
reached.  The  classification  is  not  fixed.  Ac- 
cording to  Wallace,  the  order  contains  tuenty- 
flve  families.  There  is  another  and  natural 
division  into  three  sub-orders  :  (l)Thanatophi- 
dia  (Venomous  Snakes),  with  two  groups, 
Proteroglyphi.T,  and  Solenoglyphia ;  (2)  I'olu- 
brifornies  (Innocuous  Colubriform  Snake;^)  ; 
and  (3)  Typhlopirlte  (Blind  Snakes). 

2.  Palaont.  :  First  found  in  the  Eocene  of 
Sheppey,  others  from  Miocene  of  Germany, 
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and  in  some  Ttrtinry  beds  in  the  United 
States.  Most  nf  titfse  apjH-ar  t<j  have  belonged 
to  the  PythonidH-,  Puison-faiigs  have  been 
found  in  sunie  of  the  later  Tertiar>'  deposits, 
and  &  cnlubi'ine  snake  from  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene of  the  South  of  France.  (iro/Zcice.)  Tlie 
iiion- important  genera  will  be  described  under 
thf'ir  names. 

d-phid -ian,  a.  A  s.  (Mod.  Lat,  &c.  opki- 
diia);  Kng.  suff,  -an.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belouffinj^  to  or  having  the 
chai^iCltTS  of  the  order  Ophidia  (q.v.). 

fi.  As  suhst. :  Any  iudividual  of  the  order 
Ophidia. 

"  Niirrtiinliu  ot  opHtdiana  nn  Itnowjx  tooocurliiniijr 

^ph-l-di'-i-dea,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  ophuli(um); 
Lat.  fcMi.  pi.  adj.  suit'.  -uia-.J 

Ichlhy. :  A  family  of  Anacantliani(q.v.).  The 
body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  naked  or  scaly. 
Verticals  generally  united,  dorsal  occupying 
greater  portion  of  the  b«ck ;  ventrals  rudi- 
nient^iry,  or  absent.  Mostly  marine.  Dr. 
Guntlier  divides  the  family  into  Ave  groups ; 
Urotulina,  Ojihidiina,  Fierasferina,  Ammo- 
dytina,  and  Congrogadina. 

S-phld-i-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  opkidi(um) ; 
Lat.  neut  pL  adj.  sufT.  -iiui.] 

Jchtky. :  A  group  of  Opliidiidae  (q.v.).  Tlie 
ventrals  are  replaced  by  a  pair  of  barbels,  in- 
serted below  the  glosso-hyuL  It  contains  two 
genera,  Ophidiuin  and  Genypterus. 

S-phid'-i[-6)d,  1.  [Mod.  Lat.  opftif/f(wm); 
Lrt^.  giiir.  -oiiL]  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
chararleristics  of  the  family  Ophidiidse,  or  the 
genns  Ophidium. 

'"Die  fifth  group  of  ophddinid  flahea  locludea  two 
Beiivni."— /V*)/  htxUy  Ln  dutfU't  Xat,  1/at.,  v.  M. 

$>phId'-2-oiis,  a.  [OniiniA.]  Snake-like ; 
belonging  to  the  order  Ophidia  or  Serpents. 

2-phid'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  l><i>iSioy  (ophidU>n)=& 
U^U  ii'Ht'nibling  the  conger,  prob.  Ophidium 
harhatum.] 

Ic/iihjf. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  group 
Ophidiiua.  Body  elongate, compressed, i-overed 
with  minut*  scales  ;  teeth  small.  Seventy 
species  are  linown,  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Facilic ;  all  ditlciiiig  in  the  structure  of  the 
air-bladder.  Ophidium.  harhatum,  about  nine 
inches  Ifuig,  is  a  Medit4'rranean  fish,  occasion- 
ally stmying  to  the  Britisli  coast.  The  body 
is  flesh-colinircd,  the  dorsal  aud  anal  fins  mar- 
gined with  I'l;ick. 

oph-i-do-ba-tra'-chi-a,  s.  pi.    (Mod.  Lat. 
o]ihid(ia),  0  connect.,  yiid'Eng.,  &c.  batmchut.] 
ZooL  :  A  synonym  of  Owen's  Ophiomorpha 
(q.v.). 

dph-i-mor'-phio,  a.  [Prof,  ophi;  and  Gr. 
H.op'i>^  (morphc)  =  fonn.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  imryniit. 

"Tlic  t(04)  being  an  ht^Avcnly  {ophlmorphte]  beinK, 
whose  ayuibol  wu  a  ncr^nt  uf  flve,  Koveu.  or  iiiuu 
be»d%"^ Fortntyhtly  lieview.  vl.  (■!,■.(.  p.  664. 

8pb-i-d-(  pr^.  [Gr.  o4ti^  (ophui),  genit.  o«^«u)« 
(opht^6$),  o^toi  (opiuos)  =  a  serpent.]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  in  any  respect  resembling  a 
Berpent  or  snake. 

dph-I-i^  cftr*-S?-dn,  «.  [Pref,  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
KapvQv  (kanion)  =  a  nut.] 

lint. :  A  genus  of  Sabiaceaj,  placed  by  Liml- 
ley  in  the  Dodonca"  (q.v.).  The  only  species, 
Ophiocarj/fni  paradorum,  grows  in  Briti.sh 
Guiana.  Us  seeds  are  sometimes  brought 
to  England  under  the  name  of  snake-nuta. 
their  embryo  being  spirally  twisted  like  a 
coiled-up  snake. 

Sph-{-6-9g  phiU  -i'dte,  s.  pt,  [Mod.  Lat. 
ophiocephal{its) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi,  adj.  sutT.  •I't/ar.) 
IcJithy.  :  An  aranth(  pterygian  family  of 
freshwat^T  fishes,  with  elongate,  sub-cylindri- 
cal lio.|ie«.  Tliey  often  leave  the  wat<;r  for  a 
considerable  time.  Habitat,  the  rlvora  of  the 
Oriental  region.  There  are  two  genera,  Ophio- 
cephalus  and  Channa.  and  twvnly-six  species. 

^ph-I-6-95ph'-a  liiB,  $.      [Prcf.  opAto-,  and 

Gr.  (c«'/»aA»j  (l.cphalc)  =  tho  head.] 

Ichthy. :  Walklng-flsh  ;  the  typical  gcnn«  of 
the  ftimilyOphio(*ei)halid«-  (u-v.).  Ophiocepht- 
Ivs  striatiis  is  universally  distributed  over 
India.  The  male  constructs  a  nest,  in  which 
the  nvfl  nre  d(•posi^■d. 


oph-ioc-d-ma,  $.  [Pret  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
«d^r)  (komi)  =  liuir.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ophiurida.  The  rays  are 
siuiple.  not  stiuamose,  and  separated  at  their 
base  by  small  pendaguiial  plates.  The  species 
are  called  Brittle  stars,  from  their  fragility. 
Forbes  enumerates  ten  British  siwcies. 

dph-i-6'-des,  s.  [Gr.  o^wdijc  (ophiikUs)  = 
B.i;.ky.] 

1.  Zooloijy: 

(1)  Wagner's  name  for  a  genus  of  Brazilian 
lizards,  family  Scincidie,  which  have  two 
rudimenUiry  limbs  close  tu  tlie  anus. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Plumulariidse,  having  many 
thread-like  organs,  ending  in  knobs  with 
thread  cells. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Ophiusidse  (q.v.). 
Opfdotles  luuari*  is  a  northern  si>eciea. 

oph'-l-O-gene^,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  o^io-yenj?  (pphio- 
gene.^)  =  serpent-gendered.] 

Anthrop. :  The  name  of  some  Asiatic  tribes 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  ^Elian,  and  Pliny. 

"The  Opft io^fur-ii,  or  aerpeiit-mci-  of  the  Troad.  kin- 
dred  of  the  viper;!,  wliuau  bite  they  could  cuin  by 
touch,  anil  tlcscrmJiints  of  an  ancient  hero  trnnBformt'tl 
into  a  aiiake."— ryfur;  Frimitite  Culture  {\VJ I),  ii.  213 

6ph-i-d-glds-sa'-9e-»,  5.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
ophiogloss{um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 
Bot.  :  Adders'  Tongues ;  an  order  of  Aero- 
gens,  alliance  Filicales.  The  vernation  is 
straight,  the  capsules,  which  are  in  spikes  or 
panicles,  foi  nied  on  the  maigin  of  a  contracted 
leaf,  are  large,  coriaceous,  two-valved,  without 
a  ring,  or  areola.  Distribution,  the  Asiatic 
islands,  the  West  Indies,  &c.  Known  genera 
three  or  four,  two  of  which— Ophioglossum 
and  Botrychinm— are  British.  Number  of 
species  undetermined. 

oph-i-O-glds'-Sum.  r.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and 
Gr.  •yAunjtra  {glos&a)  =  the  tongue,  which  the 
frond  of  these  ferns  resembles  in  form.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Ophio- 
glossiicca  (q.v.).  The  frond  is  ovate  and 
simple,  the  capsules  spiked.  Known  species 
three  or  four.  One.  Ophioglossum  mdgatum, 
is  called  tho  A^lder'a  Tongue.  It  hjis  ovate, 
linear,  or  ellipiic,  oblong  fronds,  from  si.\ 
to  nino  inclies  h)ng.  Is  found  in  damp 
pastures,  on  banks,  in  woods,  »&c.,  and 
is  in  fruit  from  May  to  July.  There  are  two 
BUb-species,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  proper, 
and  0.  Itisitanicum. 

•  dph-i-Og'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
Ypdif)u>  (fjmjiho)  r=  to  write,  to  descrilM.]  A 
description  of  serpents;  ophiology. 

oph-x-6l'-a-tr^,  s.  [Pref.  opki-,  and  Gr. 
Karptia  (la'treia)  =  service,  worship.]  Serpent- 
worship  (q.v.). 

■•ThiMictfforth  aucb  direct  cxaraplen  o(  ophiolatry 
miiy  hi  tmcfd  nn  Uito  clajuic  aiid  barbaric  Europs."— 
Tylor:  PrimUive  Culture  (1871),  il.  H7. 

opb'-l-d-lite.  s.  [Pref.  Ophio-,  and  Gr.  AtSos 
{lithos)  =  stone.] 

PttTol. :  A  rock  composed  of  serjientine 
mixed  with  rnore  or  less  dul. unite,  ni;ignesit«, 
or  caleite.  Hence  Hunt  divides  it  into  (1) 
Dolomitic,  (2)  Miignesitie,  and  (3)  Calcitic 
Ophiolite,  accoriUng  to  the  particular  one  of 
the  three  minerals  pre.sent  in  each  ca.se.  It  is 
clouded  green,  veined  with  white  or  pale  green. 
Called  also  Verd-antique.     (Uojta.) 

oph-i-d-lS^-Io,  dpb-i-d-l$g'-Ic-al.  a. 

[Kng.  ophiologiy);  -ic,  -teal]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  ophiology. 

oph-i-dl'-d-glst,  «.  [Eng.  ophiolog(y);  -iM.] 
(me  \\lio  is  versed  in  ophiology,  or" the  natu- 
rul  history  uf  serpents. 

6ph-i-6r-d-^,  f.  [Prof  ophio;  and  Gr. 
Aoyo«  (/oflo.s)  =  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
zoolngy  which  deals  with  the  natural  history, 
classlllcAtion,  and  description  of  serpents. 

"  dph'-I-i~m&n~9i^,  $.  [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
MafTfta  (mnnt'-iii)  =  prophecy,  divination. J 
A  mode  of  divination  by  the  actions,  api>cjtr' 
once,  or  btdiaviour  of  serpents,  as  by  their 
manner  of  eating,  or  by  their  cojis. 

Spb-I-^-mor'-pfaa,  a.  pi  [Prof,  ophio-,  anti 
Gr.  fiop^^  {jHorj'hi'S  —  form,] 

Zool.  :  'Ihu  fnmily  t^a-ciliadu'  (q.v,),  which 
wasniised  to  ordinal  riiuk  by  Owen.  Tht^vnre 
serpi-ntiform  or  vermiform  amphibians,  with- 
out limbs,  anus  t4>rniirial,  Die  skin  generally 


with  liorny  scales  imbedded  in  it.  _  Eyes  rudi- 
mentary or  absent. 

5ph  io-mor'-pboiis,  a.     [Opbiouubpha.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  serpent 

d-phi-on,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o^iiav  (ophion) 
=  a  fabulous  animal  in  Sardinia  ;  a  centaur.] 
Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ophionidffi  (<i.v.), 

opb-i-dn'-i'dee,  s.  pL    [Lat.  ophion ;   fern. 
pi.  adj.  SUIT,  -id'c] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Ichneumons  having 
the  abdomen  laterally  compressed,  and  more 
or  less  shaped  like  a  scimitar, 

«opb-i-6ph'-a-go&B.  a.    [QpHiorHAaDS.] 

taling  or  feeding  on  serpents. 

"All  snakes  are  not  of  Buch  poUonouB  quallUaau 
common  opinio:i  |>rrttuiuetli :  an  in  cmitlnu'iblc  froia 
ophiphafiou*  niitioii».  and  such  a*  feed  U(>oii  wriituta." 
—Brotene  :    Vulgar  Hrraurg,  bk.  vi.,  cb.  xxviiL 

oph  i-oph'-a-giia,  s.    [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 

<}tayflv  (j'hagein)  =■  to  eat.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Elapids,  with  one  spo- 
Cies,  Ophiophaqiis  ihips.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  deadly  of  the  In<Iian  snakes, 
and,  though  widely  distributed,  is  not  very 
common.  It  attains  a  maximum  length  of 
about  fourteen  feet,  the  head  is  beautifully 
shielded,  and  the  neck  dilatable,  like  that  of 
a  ci'bra.  Its  generic- name  has  reference  to  its 
habit  of  feeding  on  snakes. 

dph-i-op'-o-gon,  s.     [Pref.  opAio-,  ^nd  Gr. 

n-wywi'  (j'Ogon)  —  tlie  beard.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ophio- 
pogoneaa  (q.v.).     They  aro  from  eastern  Asia. 

6ph-i-6p-6-g6'-ne-ffl»  s.pl  (Mod.Lat.opAw>- 

pogon ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ece.] 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Liliacete. 

oph'-i-ops,  s.   [Pref.  ophi-,  and  Gr.  u\li(5ps)  = 

the  eye.) 

Z<mjI  :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Lncertidee, 
They  have  no  eyelids.  Ophiops  elcgans  is 
found  at  Smyrna. 

oph-i-or-rhi'-za,  s.     [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Gr. 
pi(^a  (r/tua)  =  a  root.] 

Boi.  :  A  genus  of  Hedyotidse  (q.v.).  f^om 
India,  Burmah,  and  Assam.  Ophiorrhizu  M un- 
gos  is  so  called  becitusu  it  is  said  Ui  be  oiik  of 
the  plants  which  tlic  Mungoose  eats  when 
bitten  by  a  snake.  It  is  popularly  believed  in 
India  to  be  a  remedy  for  bites  of  snakes,  mad 
dogs,  &c.  The  plant  is  so  bitter  that  the 
Malays  call  it  earth-gall. 

oph-i-o-sau'-rus,  s.    [Opuisaubus.] 

6ph'-i-6-thrix,  s.     [Pref.    oj^kio-,  and   Gr. 

$pi^  (thris)  =  hair.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Ophiurida,  Ophiothrix 
/ragilis  is  the  Common  Briltte-star. 

6pb-i-6x -S^-l6n,  5.    [Pref.  ophio-,  and  Or. 

£vAoi/  (jruion)  —  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carissere.  Tho  Telugu 
physicians  give  the  root  of  Ophioxylon  stri^n- 
tinum  as  a  febrifuge  and  an  alexiplinrmic 
Called  also  liauwoljia  serpentina. 

oph-i-sau'-rus,  ».     [Pref.    ophi-,   and   Gr. 
craOpoc  {mnrois)  =  a  lizard.] 

Zool:  Glass-snake;  un  American  genns  of 
Zonurida',  rangmg  fmni  Virginia  to  Cape 
Florida.  There  is  but  one  species.  0phis(turu4 
ventrulis.  It  is  small,  Itn-akaldo,  and  MiuIh 
less.  Length,  from  twenty-eight  to  forty 
inches. 
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ite  (1),  a.  &  ».  [Or.  oi^i-njv  iophitis),  trom 
cx^tt  (ophis)  =  a  serpent ;  Vr.  ophite.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  •  ser- 
pent, 

B.  A$  substarUivt : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Serpentini  (q.v.X 


dpb' 


i'-it«  (2),  9.  (Or.  &<^if  (uphis)  =  a  serpent; 
sutr.  -ite.] 

Church  HiM.  <C  Ecdts.  {PL):  A  sect  of  sei^ 
pentwurshippers  which  seems  to  have  arisen 
itrior  to  the  Christian  Chtirch,  but  which  was 
littlo  known  till  the  second  century,  when 
Christian  as  wr-ll  as  Jewish  Ophites  anise. 
Tht'y  mingled  Gnosticism  with  their  Chiisliau 
)>elii!f.  When  they  ceUbnited  the  Lonls 
Supper,  Ihey  allowed  a  serpent  to  crawl  around 
and  over  the  brwid.  At  tlio  chwo  of  the  ordi- 
nance, the   worohippers    kissed  tho   serjiunt, 


bfiil.  b^ ;  p^t,  J<fifrl ;  cat,  90II.  cborus.  9bln,  benQb ;  go,  ^em :  tbln,  ^la :  sin.  af ;  oxpoot,  Xonopbon,  OKUt.    -lAg. 
-olan, -tlan  ^  Shan.     tlon.    slon  ^  sbiin : -0oii,    9I0Z1      zhiin.      oious. -tious.    sious  ^  shiift.    -bio.    dlo.  &c.  ^  bpl,  doL 
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and  theii  snng  a  hymn  of  adoration  to  the 
Sujireme  Being,  whom  the  serpent  in  Para- 
dise, wlioin  tbt-y  identified  with  Christ,  liad 
made  known  to  men.  Called  also  Serpen- 
tarians.    {Moskeim,  Neander.) 

*o-phi'-tes,  s.     [Gr.]    [Ophite  (1),  B.] 

O-phit'-io,   a.     [Eua..  &c.   Ophite  (1);  suff. 

-iC] 

FftroL  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rocks  called 
Oj'hii-'S.    (See  extract.) 

"For  tlk>  first  time  I  jiropose  following  M  Michel 
Livy,  to  cniiluy  the  term  ophitic  atructure,  from  it« 
firrit  hnviiiK  bwii  uoticed  in  couuectioii  with  those 
interestiug  rocks,  the  ophit<5  of  the  Pyrenees."— /"rq/, 
Juittl.  m  t/uart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc-  xli.  360.  861. 

Sph-i-U'-Chus,  s.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  ch^iouxo? 
(pphioucho^) :  oif>ts  (opkis)  =  &  serpent,  and 
«Xw  (echo)  =  to  have.] 

Astron. :  Serpentaiius,  the  Serpent- bearer, 
a  constellation  nf  the  northern  hemisphere. 
One  of  tlie  ancient  asterisnis,  having  Hercules 
on  the  north,  Scorpio  on  the  south,  and  Ser- 
pens on  the  west.  It  has  about  eijj;lity  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  chief  being  Ras 
Alague  (q.v.). 

6ph-i-iir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  it^iovpa  (opAiwra),  fern. 
of  o(i>ioupos  (ophionTos)  =  serpent-tailed  :  pref. 
ophi-,  and  oi^pa  (oura)  =  tail.] 

1,  Zool. :  Sand-star;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Ophiuridte,  and  the  order  or  class 
Ophiuroidea.  The  arras  are  very  long,  and 
adapted  for  creeping.  When  touched,  it  can 
cast  off  one  or  all  of  its  rays,  hence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  specimens  entire. 

2.  Palcpont. :  The  genus  occurs  from  the  Car- 
boniferous, or  at  least  from  the  Lias,  till  now. 

oph-i-iir'-id,  a.  &  s.    [Ophiurida.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Oi'hiurida  (q.v.). 

"An  ophiurid  arm."— /•.  ff.  Carpenter,  in  Cauitti 
JlTat.  Uitt.,  vi.  269. 

B.  As  sithst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Ophi- 
urida (q.v.). 

"The  mouth  of  an  Echinopsedium  hecomee  that  of 
the  Ophiurid  '—Huxley :  Anat.  Invert,  Anitn.,  p.  566. 

oph-i-ur'-i-dae,   oph-i-iir'-x-da,   5.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  ophiur{a) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-id(F,  or  neut.  -ida.] 

Zonl. :  Ophiurids  ;  the  typical  family  of  the 
order  (or  order  of  the  class)  Ophiuroidea.  They 
have  simple  and  undivided  arms  ;  the  genital 
fissures  are  mostly  five  in  number.  Mr.  P.  H. 
Carpenter  includes  under  it  the  genera  Ophi- 
ura,  Ophiocoma,  and  Ophiothrix  (q.v.). 

6ph-i-u-rid -e-a.  6ph-i-n-r61d-e-a,  a.pL 
iMod.  "Lat.  ophiHr{a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idea  or  -oidea.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Prof.  Huxley,  who  adopts  the 
form  Ophiuridea,  and  calls  it  an  order  of 
Echinodermata,  thus  defines  it ; 

"The  body  is  deitressed,  and  griTes  off  five  arms  of  a 
different  etructure  from  itseli.  Each  presents  a  ceo- 
tral  axis,  fui  med  by  a  chain  of  quadrate  ossicles,  aud 
for  each  os.sicle  a  row  of  four  superficiitl  plates;  one 
ventral,  one  doraal.  and  two  lateral.  The  ambulacra! 
vessel  lira  l>etweeu  the  ventral  plates  and  the  quadrate 
ossicles,  and  only  extends  to  the  summit  of  each  arm. 
The  larvae  are  pluteiform,  and  have  a  Bkeleton."— 
Clatsif.  rif  Animala  |IS69).  p.  129. 

Mr.  p.  H.  Carpenter  adopts  the  form  Ophiu- 
roidea, and  rails  it  a  chiss  containing  two 
orders,  Ophiurida  and  Astrophytida. 

2.  Pakpont. :  Ophiurids  have  existed  from 
Silurian  times  till  now. 

Sph-i-iir'-oid,  s.  [Ophiuroidea.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  order  Ophiuroidea  (q.v.). 

"The  development  of  the  ophiuroidt  1b  sometimea 
diTecU'—Xicholton:  Zooiogj/  (IS'S).  p.  137. 

$ph-l-U'-^a,  s.  [Lat.  ophiusa.  opkiussa  ;  from 
Gr.  tiifnoutro  {ophiousa\  Ix^tovatra  (ophiotissa) 
=  (1)  The  name  of  Cyprus,  and  various  other 
islands  which  abound  in  serpents.  (2)  A 
magical  herb  growing  in  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ophiusidffi  (q.v.). 

Oph-i-us -i-d£e.  5.  pi  [Lat.  ophiusa);  fern, 
pi.  a'lj.  suff.  -ido?.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Xoctuina. 
Tlie  thorax  is  robust,  the  abdomen  smooth, 
the  wings  thick,  the  larva  elongate,  with  the 
pro-legs  long.  One  British  species.  [Ophi- 
ODES,  2.1 

^ph'-re-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  opkiXys);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 


Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchidacp^,  having  tlie 
pollen  powdery,  granular,  or  sectile,  and  tlie 
anther  terminal,  erect.  It  contains  the  fami- 
lies Serapiada,  Satyriadse,  Gymnadenidse, 
Hulotrichidffi,  Disida,  and  Corj'cidre. 

6ph-ry-di'-na,  s.  ^iZ.  [Mod.  L^t.  ophryd(ium) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  "adj.  suff.  -iita.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidse.  The 
animalcules  excrete  and  inhabit  a  soft,  muci- 
laginous, solitary  sheath  or  compound  zoo- 
cythium.  Two  genera,  Ophionella  and  Ophry- 
diuin.     (Savilk  Kent.) 

o-phryd'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  i^pvBiov  (ophmdwn), 
dimin.  from  o^^pus  (ophrus)  =  an  eyebrow.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  the  sub-family 
Oplirydina  (q.v.),  fiom  salt  and  freshwati?r. 
Saville  Kent  records  three  species,  Opkrydium 
versatile,  0.  Eichomii,  and  O.  sessile.  He 
obtained  luxuriant  colonies  of  the  last  species 
from  a  pond  in  Epping  Forest. 

oph-ry-o-den'-dri-dfe,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
ophryodendr(on) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-id<e.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Tentaculifera  Actinaria. 
The  tentacles  are  apparently  united  so  as  to 
form  one  or  more  distinct  proboscidiform 
appendages,  the  distal  terminations  of  which 
are  naked  or  cirrate.  Two  genera,  Ophryo- 
dendron  and  Acinetopsis. 

oph-ry-o-den'-dron,  s.  [Pr^.  ophryo-,  and 
Gr.  BevSpov  (iieiidron)  =  a  tree.] 

Zool :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ophrj'odendrida  (q.v.).  They  are  marine, 
and  the  animalcules  are  mostly  associated  in 
colonies.  Parasitic  on  Hydrozoa  and  Crusta- 
ceans. Six  species,  one  {Ophryodendron.  pedi- 
cellatujn)  British.    (Saville  Kent.) 

6ph-ry-6-gle'-na,  s.  [Pref.  ophryo-,  and  Gr. 
yAijrij  (glene)  =  the  pupil  of  the  eye.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ophryoglenidfe  (q.v.).  There  are  three  spe- 
cies, Ophryoglena  acumiTiata,  O.  atra,  and 
0.  oblonga,  inhabiting  pond  and  bog  waters. 

oph-r^-o-gle'-ni-d»,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat 
crphryog!en(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Ciliata. 
The  animalcules  are  free-swimming  and  ciliate 
throughout-  Saville  Kent  enumerates  nine 
genera. 

oph'-r^S,  s.  [Lat.  =  Listera  ovata  (?)  ;  Gr. 
o(i>pv<;  (ophriis)  =  an  eyebrow.  Named  from 
the  markings  of  the  lip.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ophreae. 
It  is  of  the  family  Serapiadae.  The  tubers 
are  ovoid,  the  peo-ianth  spreading,  the  petals 
small,  no  spur ;  glands  of  the  stalks  of  the 
pollen- masses 
each  in  a  dis- 
ti  n  ct  little 
pouch.  The 
flowers  a  re 
beautiful,  and 
have  all  a  cu- 
rious resem- 
blance to  cer- 
tain insects. 
The  genus  is 
from  Europe, 
the  north  of 
Africa,  and 
the  west  of 
Asia.  Aboit 
tliirty  species 
are  known, 
including 
Ophri/s  apt/era  qpbrvs. 

(the    Be  e-or> 

chis).  O.  aranif'-ra  (the  Spider-orchis),  and  O. 
muSK'i/era  ^Ihe  Fly-orchis). 

dph-thal'-mi-a,  •  6ph'-thai-my,  s.    [Gr 

ixftdaKfxia  {ophthalmia),  from  o^ffoA^b?  (ophthal- 
mos)  =  an  eye.] 

Pathol.  :  A  term  used  to  indicate  the  struc- 
tural changes  produced  by  proliferation  and 
catarrhal  inflammation,  going  on  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  pus  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eye,  exhibiting  various  forms,  catarrhal,  pus- 
tular, purulent  (in  the  new-born  infant),  gon- 
onhceal,  strumous,  or  scrofulous,  and  chronic. 
The  chief  symptons  are  redness  of  the  eye, 
chemosis.  or  swelling,  discharge  of  fluid  and 
pus,  intolerance  of  light,  and  frequently,  in 
severe  cases,  spasmodic  closure  of  tlieeye- 
lids.    When  the  cornea  is  involved,  destruc- 


tion of  the  eye  and  permanent  loss  of  sight- 
as  in  diphtheria  and  small-pox,  or  from  sand, 
Ac,  as  amongst  the  troops  and  natives  in 
Egypt  especially — is  a  common  result.  Tre.at- 
nient  of  the  discharge  by  caustics  and  astrin- 
gents is  imperatively  called  for. 

oph-thEr-znic,  a.  [Gr.  b4>9aXixiK6^  (ophthaU 
mikos),  from  ijti>9a\(j.6^  (ophthalmos)  =  the  eyo. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  eye. 

ophthalmic -barberry,  s.    [Berbebis.) 

ophthalmic-ganglion,  5. 

Anat.  :  A  ganglion  fonned  by  the  short 
root  of  the  third  cerebral  nerve.  It  supplies 
the  motor  filaments  to  the  iris. 

dph~thal-mi'-tis,  s.    [Gr.  600oA^d«  {ophthal' 

m^s)  =  the  eye  ;  -His.] 
Pathol  :  Ophthalmia.    (Parr,  &c.) 

oph'thal-mo-,  pre/.  [Gr.  o<f>eaAfid<  (ophthdU 
mos)  =  the  eye.]    Relating  to  the  eye. 

oph-th^l-mo-dyn'-i-a,  5.  [Vref.  ophthalvuh^ 
and  Gr.  oSimtj  (oJioie)  ==  i>ain.]  Pain,  espe- 
cially a  rheumatic  pain  of  the  eye. 

6ph-thal-m6g'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Pret  ophthal- 
THrt-,  and  Gr.  ypa^m  (yrajjTio)  =  to  write.]  A 
description  of  tlie  eye. 

oph-thal-mol'-d-gist,  s.  [Eng.  ophthnimo' 
log(y) :  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in 
ophthalmology. 

Oph-th^-m61'-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  ovhthalmo-, 
and  Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)=^a.  word,  a  discourse.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the 
eye,  its  anatomy,  and  it.s  diseases. 

"The  ophthalmoscope  has  created  a  new  and  brU" 
Uaut  era  for  ophthalmology."— Timet.  May  4.  ISTS. 

6ph-thal-m6m'-e-ter,  $.    [Pref.  ophthalmo-, 

and  Eng.  mt'ter.] 

1.  Surg.  :  An  instrument  of  the  nature  of 
compasses  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the 
chambers  of  the  eye  in  anatomical  experi- 
ments. 

2.  Optics:  An  instrument  invented  by  Helm- 
holtz  for  ascertaining  the  true  distance  at 
which  an  object  shall  be  viewed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  each  eye.  It  consists  of  two 
planes  of  glass  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  a  sight-tube  through  which  they  and  an 
object  beyond  them  are  viewed.  By  rotating 
the  glasses  on  their  common  axis  until  the 
two  images  formed  by  reflection  from  their 
back  surfaces  coincide,  the  proper  point  of 
vision  is  ascertained. 

oph-thal-mo-pleg'-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  ophthaU 
mo-,  and  Gr.  nXr^yfi  (pUge)  =  a  stroke  ;  TrAiJo-o-u 
{plesso)  =  to  strike.] 

Pathol :  Paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  th 
muscles  of  the  eye. 

oph-thal-mop-to -sis.  s.    [Pref.  ophtJialmo; 
and  Gr-  tttuxti?  {ptosis)  =  a  falling.] 
Pathol :  Prolapse  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

oph-thdl' -mo- scope,  s.  [Pref.  ophXhalmo-, 
aud  Gr.  trKon-ew  {skopeo)  =  to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  invented  by  Helra- 
holtz,  and  described  by  him  in  1851.  It  is  used 
for  the  examination  of  the  inner  structure  of 
the  eyeball,  and  is  composed  of  a  small  round 
mirror  with  a  central  perforation,  which  re- 
flects the  light  of  a  lamp  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  eye.  When  the  mirror  only  is  used, 
the  method  is  known  as  direct ;  when  a  strong 
convex  lens  intervenes  between  the  eye  and 
the  mirror  it  is  termed  indirect. 

6ph-th31-m6s'-cd-py,  s.  [Ophthalmo- 
scope.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  examining  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye,  and  of  judging  of  it  patho- 
logically by  means  of  au  ophthalmoscope. 

2.  A  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces 
the  knowledge  of  a  man's  temper  and  character 
from  the  appearance  of  his  eyes. 

oph-thal' -mo -state,  s.  [Pref.  ophthalm^-y 
and  Gr.  o-Tard?  (.^to^os)  =  placed,  fixed,  from 
((T-njiut  (histrmi)  =  to  stand.]  An  instrument 
for  holding  the  eye  in  a  fixed  position  to  facili- 
tate operations. 

*  oph-th&l-mo-tol'-o-gist,  s.  [An  incor- 
rect formation  for  ophthalmologist.]  The  same 
as  Ophthalmologist  (q.v.). 

*oph-tlial-m6-t6r-6-gy,  s.  [Ophthal- 
mology.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  ^vhat.  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt*. 
or,  wore,  tpoU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  ==  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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Spb  tlliU-nidt'  6-inj^,  >.    [Pref.  ophlhalmt-, 
and  Or.  ro^ij  (tajiU)  =  a  cutting.) 

1.  Anat. :  The  dissection  of  tlie  eye. 

2.  Surfj.,  (Ct.  :  The  extiritatioii  of  tlie  eye. 

•  Sph'-thai-mj?   ».      lOlllTHALdlA.) 

d-pi&m'-monc,  a.     [Eng.  opi(aiii<;),  and  ani- 

CAew.:   (CcUjOOj  1 1^_       Dioi.ianylanii.lo. 

An  amide  of  opianic-aciil,  obtained  l»y  gently 
heatiii;^'  opianic  acid  witli  aiiiiiiunia.  It  I'oiiii.s 
a  l>alc  yrllow  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  unaltered  by  dilute  acids,  but 
slowly  (ieci^niposcd  by  potash  into  potassic 
opiaiiate  .-uid  aunnonia. 

O'-pi'^n-ate,  «.     [Eng.  npian(ic);  -aie.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  opianic  acid. 

•  O'-pi-ane.  s.     Eng.,  Ac.  opiinm);  suff.  -aru.] 

Chem.  :  The  same  as  Narcotink  (4. v.) 

6-pi-dn'-10,  n.    (Eng.,  &c  opiaiU^e);  suff.  -k.] 
iJeiivL'ii  fruni  narcotiue. 

opianlc-acld.  «. 

Clicm.  :  CioIIniOs.  Produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  narcotiue  by  the  action  of  sutpliurie 
acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  thin  colourless  prisms,  having  a  bitter 
taste  and  slight  acid  reaction.  Dissolves  easily 
In  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at 
140",  and  by  oxidation  is  converted  into  hcini- 

{)inic  acid.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts.  Tlie 
ead  salt.  (CmHyOjXiPbOi.  forms  shining  trans- 
parent crystiils,  which  melt  at  150°,  and  begin 
to  decompose  at  180°. 

Opianic -ether,  s. 

Cliem.  :  CioHa(CoH5)Oa.  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing opianic  acid  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric 
acid  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  crystallizrs 
from  alcohol  in  inodorous,  brilliant  white 
needles,  with  a  bitter  taste,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  anil  ether,  and  melts  at  9'2^ 

6'-pi-an-ine,  «.     [Eng.  opian(ic);  -ine.] 

Chem. :  A  base  resembling  narcotine,  found 
by  Ilinterberger  in  Egyptian  opium.  Its 
existence,  distinct  from  narcotine,  is  doubtful. 

d-pi-an-o,  ;>rf/    [Opianic]    (See compound.) 

op  lano- sulphurous  acid,  s. 

Chnn. :  CioIIyf50,j(?).  A  transparent  crystal- 
line mass,  possessing  acid  proiterlies,  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  opianic  acid  in 
eulphurous  acid.  It  forms  crystalline  salts 
with  the  carbonates  of  barium  and  lead. 

O'-pi-an-j?'!,  s.     [Eng.  Qpian{ic);  -yl.] 

Chem.  :  (CjoHftOi).  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  opianic  acid. 

d'-pi-ate,  a.  ii  a,     (Eng.  opi(um) ;   -aU.     Ex- 

{"lained  in  the  Glossary   to  Holland's  trans- 
ation  of  i'liny  (b-UI),  as  if  then  of  recent 
Introduction  into  English.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  medicine,  compounded  with  opium, 
and  of  a  thicker  consisteuce  than  syrup  ;  a 
■oft  electuary. 

2.  A  medicine  compounded  with  opium,  and 
having  the  quality  of  inducing  sleep  or  rest; 
a  narcotic. 

*'  A  I'lltow.  which.  Hke  oplatet  lUjtreimroil. 

IliliXlcJilKii."         younff:  Xi-jht  Th-nt-jhtl,  vllt,  87. 

n.  Fig. :  Anything  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  inducing  rest  or  inactivity  ;  any- 
lldng  which  dulls  sensation,  whether  nientjil 
or  physical,  or  which  relieves  unea.sincHa  or 
Irritation. 

"ThB  »hiui«  with  kluilly  opiate  hWimeii." 

Brouke :  Jfruiultm  Ih-Hoertd,  IL 

U,  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Causing  or  inducing  sleep;  sopo. 
rifle,  narcotic,  somniferous. 


2.  Fig. :  Causing  rest  or  inactivity ;  soothing. 
"  HeniiM,  or  hli  optalt  t<x\."     UUton :  P.  L.,  zL  133. 

•O'-pI  ate,   r.(.      [Ol-IATK,  *.] 

1.  l.iU  :  To  mix  with  opium. 

2.  Fig. :  To  lull  to  sleep. 

"  Oplatt  »II  her  Motivo  ;>owor»  to  rmit.* 

yeitlon  :  BpUt.  to  T,  Lombard 

*0-ple,  8.     (O.  Fr.)     Opium. 

"  With  imrcotilCM  niiU  opU  of  Tholx«  Anr." 

Chauevr:  0  T..  1.4T1 


■  6-pif '-er-ous,  a.  [L;it.  opi/ert  from  ops, 
gfint.  opis  =  help,  aid,  and  /ero  =  to  bring.) 
lii  iiiging  helii  or  aid. 

"6p'-i-fi9e,  5.  [Lat.  opijlciiim.  ft-om  ojmm  = 
w».ik,  and  facio  =  to  do.J  Workmanship, 
handiwork.     {Bailey.) 

■  o-pif'-i-^er,  s.  [Lat.  opi/ex,  genii,  opificis, 
fr'.nioy;»ji=  work,  and /acio  =  to  do.J  One  v^ho 
executes  any  work  ;  a  workman,  an  artiticer. 

"TIhtv   la  nn   lufliiite  illHlnnce    b«twlxt  the    poor 
mortitl  artUt  nud  the  almitftity  tjpiJtcer."—aciiUtry. 


*  o-plme, 

excellent. 


[Lat.  opimiu.]    Plentiful,  rich, 

"OrentKiid  opime  prefenneuta  nntl  dl^ltlea."— iTl 
Store :  On  HoUUnctt.  bk.  It.,  cli.  xv.,  S  3. 

•  o-pin'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  opinabilis,  from 
ojunor  =  to  ojiine,  to  think;  Sp.  opinablc ; 
Ital.  opitiabile.} 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  opined  or  thought. 

"TImt  which  la  BeiMihle uitl  opinable."— P.  IluUattd: 
Plutarch,  ]>.  013. 

2.  Open  to  question  or  doubt ;  doubtful. 

"The  manuer  is  doubtful  and  opinnbU-." 

Chaucer:  /:emedie <:■/ Loti«. 

*6-pin'-ant,  s.  [Eng.  opin(e);  -ant.]  One 
who  forms  an  opinion. 

"  Tho  opinions  differ  pretty  much  according  to  tho 
iiAturo  of  the  opinatUs,"—Thackerui/:  Jioundattout 
Paper$,  Iv, 

"  6p-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  opinatio,  from  opina- 
tus,  \>a.  par.  of  opinor  —  to  opine  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  opining  or  thinking;  opinion,  notion. 

•  o-pZn'-a-tive,  «.     [Lat.  opinatus,  pa.  par.  of 

opinor  =  to  opine  (q.v.);  Ital.  &  Sp.  opina- 
tivo.]  Obstinate  or  stiff  in  opinion  ;  opinion- 
ated. 

"  Be  not  opinative ;  maiitaiiie  uo  fjictloni."— flurton  .' 
Anatomy  oj  Melancholy,  \i.  aS5. 

"  6-pin'-a-tiV6-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  opiimtive  ; 
-ly.]  In"an  opinative  or  opinionated  manner ; 
conceitedly. 

■  o-pin'-a-tor,  ».  (Lat.,  fr.  opiiiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  opinor  ;  Fr.  opinuteur.]  One  who  holds  an 
opinion  ;  one  fond  of  his  own  opinions. 

"  Which  Bufflcieiitly  coufutetli  those  licretlcal  opl- 
natori." ~ Barrow :  Vermont,  vol.  11 .  act.  U. 

d-pine',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  opiTier,  from  Lat.  opinor, 
•o;n»to=to  suppose,  from  opuiiis  =  suppos- 
ing ;  Sp.  &  Port,  opinar;  Ital.  opinare.] 

t  A.  Intrans.  :  To  think,  to  suppose,  to 
imagine,  to  judge. 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  think  of  or  about ;  to  sui"- 
pose, 

"  An  angry  man,  ye  may  ophie. 
Was  he'  liyrijii  :  MiUfppa,  vUL. 

"  S-pin'-er,  s.  [Eng.  opin(e);  -er.]  One  who 
opines,  thinks,  or  supposes  ;  one  wlio  holds 
an  opinion. 

"  Weak  and  wilful  opineri,  but  not  Just  artiitratort," 
—Bp   Tiiytvr:  Artijlcial  Uandtomeutu,  j).  1S7. 

•6-pin  iaa'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  "ii-pm-X- 
dJS'  ter,  a.  &  s.    [U.  Vr.  opiniustre;  Fr.  opini- 

d(r.:] 

A.  --Is  atljective: 

1.  Unduly  attached  to  one's  own  opinion, 
and  obstinate  in  adhering  to  it. 

2.  Obstinately  adhered  to. 

"  Men  aru  oo  far  lu  love  with  their  own  opininttr^ 
cunci'itx,  fui  tlit-y  cannot  iwitirntly  cnduru  u{ii>OHitlun." 
—  lialci/h:  Arts  q/  Km  pin;  ch.  xfv. 

B,  Assjthsl.:  The  same  as  Opin-atou  (q.v.). 
{(iauden  :  Tears  o/ the  Church,  jt.  li',) 

•  d-pin-i-&s'-tr6-t^(tro  as  tor),  s.  [Oiim- 
ATUi.TV.j     Obstinacy. 

"  $~pi[n-i-&S'-tro\is.  a.     [Omniastre.]    The 

same  as  Opiniastuk,  A. 

•8-pin'-I-atO,  v,t.  [Lat.  o7)i7ifo  =  Rn  opinion,] 
Tu  maintain  obstinately  or  dogmatically. 

"Tlirydid  o/iiniata  two  prluclpleiu' — Barrow:  StT' 
mont.  Vol.  II.,  Bc-r.  13. 

■  S-pIn'-i-ato, "  8-pin' -]f-at-6d,  a.  [OpiNr- 

ATi:,  v.]  (ipinionated  ;  obstinate  in  adhering 
to  one's  oi)inion  ;  dogmatical. 

"The  cholcr  of  a  few  opiniate  mtn."~Bp.  Bedttt: 
To  Mr.  naddi-tuforlh,  \:  3.'.'-. 

•  6~pIn'-I-ato-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  optnionate;  -ly.] 
In  an  opltiloiiate  manner. 

"  8-pin'- l-a-tor,  a.    (Oi-iniatre.! 

■  6-pIn'-l9-tiV0  (1  as  y),  a.    [Eng.  opinUit(t): 

-ive.] 


1.  Obstinate  cr  stitT  in  adhering  to  one's 
opinion  ;  opinionated. 

2.  Imagined  ;  not  proved. 

"In  a  man  of  opinUitii>«  uucertalutfM ;  like  the 
bIIvl'T  Iti  liicro'*  oruwu  of  eo]<\.'—utanwtil:  SceptU 
Sctr>ili/lca,  ch,  vll. 

•  o-pin'-la-tive-l^  (i  as  y),  adv.     [Eng. 

opinititiiv;    -hj.]      In  an  opiniative  manner; 
conceitedly,  dogmatically. 

•  <^pin-lgb-tive-neBS  (1  a.s  y),  »,  [Eng. 
opiiiiatite ;  -ne&s.J  The  qualiiy  or  state  of 
being  opiniative  :  obstinate  adherence  tu  one's 
opinion. 

"  The  flnt  obstacle  to  good  couUBell  tt  pcrttnacjr  or 
opinioiiM-nett.  '^iialeyh  :  Artt  o/ Empire,  ^h.  xiv. 

•  O-pm'-i-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  opiniatie);  -or.] 
One  wlio  adnercs  obstinately  or  dogmatically 
to  his  opinion. 

"  F'irced  to  end  liii  i\i\y*  In  a  mean  condition  ;  as  tt 
la  inly  hut  all  such  i>olill<;k  opiniatori  ■hould."— 
South  :  Strmo'it,  vol   i..  scr.  3. 

•  6-pin'-i-a-tre  (tro  as  ter),  v.t.  &  i. 
[Oi'iNiATBf:,  a.  &.  s.] 

A«  Trans.  :  To  oi»poso. 

"The  iiarty  ntlM  opiiiiatrftd  IiIb  election  for  very 
many  ilnya. '—ClarenUon  :  IMtgioit  i  I'olicy.  ch.  viiL 

B.  liUrans. :  To  follow  one's  opiuiou  obstin- 
ately. 

"  Dr.  Short  .  .  .  lauit  not  ojitniatre." — .Vorth:  Sxa- 
men.  [i,  0-13. 

"  6-pin'-i-a-tre  (tre  as  ter),  a.  &  ».  [Fr., 
O.  t'r.  opiiiiuatre.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Attached  or  adhering  obstin- 
ately or  dogmatically  to  one's  opinion ;  dug- 
niatieal,  opinionated. 

"  Opiniatre  in  dlicourse.  and  priding  hlineelt  Id 
coutritdktliigotheia."— Z'VC'te.'  Of  tducatU-n.  |  IB9. 

B.  As  sxibst. :  The  same  as  Opinmator  (q.v.). 


•  o-pin-i-&t'-re-ty,    ■  o-pin'-i-a-trj?,  «. 

[Fr.  o}'initttrt:(v.]  Obstinate  attachment  or 
adherence  to  one's  own  opinion  or  notions. 

"What  In  them  wna  ■deuce  is 
—tocke:  Human  UnUertt-mdin, 

O-pin'-io,  a.      [Altered  from  opianic  (q.v.).] 
Cunt;iining  or  derived  from  opianic  acid. 

oplnic-acld,  s. 

aiem.  :  CuHuiOg-snoO.  Obtained  by  tho 
action  of  hydiiodic  acid  on  hemipiiiic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  iu  prisms  or  tables,  wliich  turn 
yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  iu 
ether.  Heated  on  platinum  foil  it  gives  offa 
vanilla  odour. 

d-pi'-ni-cus,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her.  An  imaginary  animal  borne  as  a 
charge,  liaving  the  head  and  wings  of  a  griUln 
or  eagle,  a  short  tail  like  that  of  a  camel,  and 
the  body  of  a  lion.  It  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented without  wings. 

8-pin'-lon  (1  as  y).  •  o-pyn-y-oun,  s.   [Fr. 

02>inion,  from  Lat.  opinioncm,  accus.  of  ojuhi'o 
=  a  supiiosition,  {nun  opinor=  to  .suppose,  to 
opine  (q.v.);  Sp.  opinion;  Ital.  opinion^.] 

1.  That  which  is  opined  ;  a  mental  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  something,  founded  on 
evidence  which  is  not  sutllcient  to  produce 
absolute  knowledge  or  certainty;  belief  stronger 
than  impression,  less  strong  llian  positive 
knowledge. 

"  I  cannot  )mt  ott  n>y  oclnion  ta  eaally."— Mabjp.  .- 
Merry  Wioet  of  \Vind4Qr.  11.  1. 

2.  Tho  judgment  or  sentiments  which  tho 
mind  forms  of  persons  or  things,  or  of  their 
qualities  ;  estimation,  esteem. 

"  The  only  opitiinn  which  he  vnliie*  U  the  aplnhn 
of  hli  fellowB,"— .Vacuu/iiy  ;  ffUt.  Kn-j.,  cli.  mil. 

3.  Settled  judgment,  convictions,  or  per- 
suasions ;  belief,  views. 

"  Ai  fr»r,  liowevcr,  aa  he  conhl  he  «UI  to  have  rniy 
oplitinn$.  hU  opiiiiiini  Wore  Wliii^iBh '  — i/urau/>i»  ; 
nut.  /;n^.,ch.  xxlll. 

4.  FavourabloJudgment;e8tlniAtion,oBteeiiL 

*  5.  Credit,  reputation. 

"  Thuu  liASt  miernird  thy  loat  opinion.' 

*  C.  Arrogance.  conceitedncKs,  conceit. 

"  Pride,  haushtlueM.  oplni.m.  and  dlMlaln.' 

.fSalftr.  :  I  Urnry  IV.,  \\\.  J. 

•7.  OpinionnttvenesH,  (jo^matism;  olistiii- 
ncy  in  adhering  to  one's    own  opinions   ot 

not  Ions. 

"I^aniM  without  o/'*n('>ri  and  ■tmnpe  without 
her«>»y.  — ."C"-!**-!!".  ,■  lxir<t  Ijtknur't  liMt,  v.  I, 

8.  Tlio    formal  judgment  or  statement    of 


bo^  h6^ ;  p^t,  J<$^1 ;  oat,  f oU.  ohoms,  fhln,  bongh ;  go,  Com  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  :  oxpoot,  ^onophon.  exist,    ph  ==  £ 
-cian,  -tlan  ^  shan.      tlon,    slon  -  sbiin ;  -tlon,    jlon  ^  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,    slous  _  skUs.    -bio,    rtlo,  Ac.  ~  Xuft  d^L 
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views  of  a  lawyer  upon  a  case  or  point  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

TT  Oath  of  opinion  : 

Scots  Law :  A  kind  of  oath  allowed  to  be 
taken  in  certain  cases  by  tradesmen  and 
scientific  men,  whereby  they  swt'ar  not  to  a 
positive  fact,  but  to  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
feet. 

•  d-pm'-ion  (i  as  y),  r.r.  [Opinion,  s.]  To 
think,  to  suppose  ;  to  liold  as  an  opinion. 

"  That  the  soul  juiil  thcRusels  nre  devoid  of  quantity 
auid  dimension,  is  geaeraljy  ojnnioneU." — titanvtll  ■ 
Scepsis  iicieritifi/^it. 

•  d-pm'-ion-a-'ble  (i  as  y),  a.    [Eng.  ojyinion ; 

'Uble.]  Capable  or  admitting  of  being  made 
a  matter  of  opinion  ;  admitting  of  various 
opinions ;  not  positively  or  certainly  settled 
or  defined. 

o-pin'-ion-at-ed,  "  o-pin'-ion-ate  (i  as 

y),«.     [Eng.  opinion;,  -ate,  -ated.] 
1.  Obstinate  or  stifi"  in  adhering  to  one's 

own  ojiinions  or  notions  ;  stiff  in  opinion. 
•2.  Fancied,  imaginary.  (Feltham:  Eesolves, 

p.  95.) 

o -pin'- ion- ate -ly  (i  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
opinionate ;  -hi.\  In  an  opinionated  manner; 
obstinately,  dogmatically. 

'*  Where  eithtr  are  ouly  opinionat^y  wise."  —Fait- 
ham:  Jiesoloes.  pt.  i..  res.  85, 

•  6-pin'-idn-at-ist  (i  as  y),  5.  [Eng.  opinion- 
at{e) ;  -ist.]  An  opinionated  person;  one  who 
adheres  obstinately  to  his  own  opinions  or 
notions;  an  opinionisL 

f  O-pin'-ion-at-ive,  a.  [Eng.  opinionat^c) ; 
•ive.] 

1.  Unduly  and  obstinately  adhering  to  one's 
own  opinions  and  uotions  ;  opinionated  ;  fond 
of  preconceived  notions. 

"  Bold  and  opimionatii>«  euooeh  to  dare  aiid  to 
dictKte.'— J>'u/juoi«;  AtucdoCti  q/  PaiiUiiij,  voL  Iv., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  Imaginary ;  not  proved. 

•'  We  will  deny  ourselves  of  some  tblugs,  both  opin- 
umative  aud  I'j-nctical,  (or  your  Bake."— £unj/un .-  /'il^ 
grim't  Progress. iXit.  ii. 

o-pin'-ion-at-ive-lSr  (^  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
(ipinionative ;  -iy.]  In  an  opiuiuuative manner  ; 
with  undue  or  stubborn  adherence  to  one's 
own  opinions  or  notions. 

t d^-pin'-ionat-ive-ness (i as y), s.  [Eng. 
opinionatlve ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
bieing  opinionative  ;  undue  or  stubborn  adher- 
ence to  one's  own  opinions  aud  notions. 

•  i-pin'-ion-a-tor  (i  as  y),  5.  [Eng.  opinion- 
al(e)  ;  -or.]  An  opinionative  person  ;  one  fond 
of  preconcei\ed  notions,  and  stubbornly  ad- 
hering to  his  own  opinions. 

•  ^pin-ioned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  opinion  ;  -ed.  ] 
Having  or  holding  an  opinion  ;  conceited. 

"  He's  BO  opinion'd  of  his  own  abilities.' 

Dri/den  :  Sir  J/artin  Jtar-all,  L 

•  <^-pin'-i6n-lst  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  opinion; 
•ist ;  Fr.  opinionv>te.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  is  fond  of  pre- 
conceived notions  ;  an  opinionative  person  ; 
an  opinionator. 

"  Every  couceited  opinlonUt  eeta  op  an  Infallible 
chair  ill  hiaonii  braiu."— ff/anc-ii^  :  To  Albiu*. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  name  applied  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  tliose  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  Pope  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  as  he 
did  not  practise  evangelical  poverty.   (Littre.) 

•  6-pip'-ar-ous,  a.  [Lat.  opipanis,  from 
opes  =  riches,  aud  paro  =  to  furnish.]  Sump- 
tuous. 

•  6-pip'-ar-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  opiparoiis  ; 
-ly.\  In  a  sumptuiius  manner:  sumptuously, 
abundantly. 

"  Not  men  meanly  bred  but  opiparoutty  accom- 
pliahed."— »'af*rAoi«#;  Apol,/or  Learning,  pi.  93. 

d'-pits,  s,    {A,  name  of  Artemis.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidae  (q.v.).  It 
is  .strong,  ventricose,  cordiform,  obliauely- 
keeled,  with  prominent  beaks  and  cardinal 
teeth  1-1.  Forty-two  species  are  known, 
front  the  Trias  to 'the  Chalk. 

O-pis-tho-,  pre/.  [Or.  o7ri<r9eu  (ppisthen)  = 
behind,  at  the  back.]  Situated  on,  pertaining 
to,  or  connected  with  the  back  or  rear. 

6-px8'-tllo-br3a,cll,s.  [Opisthobranchiata.] 
Any  individual  of  the  moUuscan  order  Opis- 


thobranchiata. {Huxley :  Anatomy  of  Inverte- 
brate Anintals,  p.  5il.) 

d-pis-tho-bran-chi-a'-ta,   s.    pi.     [Pref. 

opiatho-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiaia  (q.v.)/] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Gasteropoda.  Shell 
rudimentary  or  wanting  ;  branchiEe  arbores- 
cent or  fasciculated,  more  or  less  coni]>letely 
exposed  on  the  back  and  sides  towards  the 
Tear  of  the  body.  It  contains  two  sections, 
Tectibranchiata  and  Nudibranchiata. 

6-pis-tho-bran'-chi-ate,  a.  &  s.     [Opis- 

TUonnANCHlATA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
cliaracteristics  of  the  Opisthobranchiata  (q.v.). 

"  The  :iuim^U  la  truly  opisthotn-anchiatc'—Suxiey: 
Anat.  Invert.  Auim..  \<.  606, 

B.  As  sxihit. :  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Opistho brand liata  (q.v.). 

o-pis-tbo-yoe'-li-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  opistho-,  and 
Gr.  KoiAos  i^koilas)  =  hollow.] 

Palieont. ;  A  sub-order  of  Crocodilia,  esta- 
blished by  Owen,  based  "  upon  more  or  less  of 
the  anterior  trunk  vertebra  being  united  by 
bail-and-socket  joints,  but  having  the  ball  in 
front,  instead  of,  as  in  modern  crocodiles,  be- 
hind."   (Owen:  Palmont.  (ed.  2nd),  p.  300.) 

O'pis-tho-fCB'-li-an,  a.  [Opisthoccelia.] 
Bflun^ing  to  ur  having  the  cliaracteristics  of 
the  sub-order  Opisthocoelia  (q.v.). 

"  Opisfhoccetian  vertebrae  from  tlie  Great  Oolite  at 
Chipping  Xortou."— Owen;  Palceont.  (ed.  2nd),  p.  30o. 

6-pis-tho-9oe''loiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  opi.-^tho- 
CLi: ■■{'■".);  Eng.  suff.  -ons.]  The  same  as  Opis- 
THoccELiAN  (q.v.)  (//»xZe^;  Class.  Anim.') 

d-pis-thdc'-o-mi»  s.  pi.    [Opisthocomos.] 
Ornith.  :  In  some  classifications  an  order  of 
Birds,  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Hoazin. 

o-pis-th6-c6m'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
opistlcocom^us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Opistliocomi  or  of 
Gallinse  (Game-birds),  with  the  single  genus 
Opisthoconius 
(q.v.). 

o-pis-thoc'- 
o  -  m  u  s ,  s. 

[Pitf.  opislho-, 
and  Gr.  KOfs-q 
(tome)  =  hair.] 

1.  Ornith.: 
Hoazin  (q.v.). 
There  is  but 
one  species, 
Opisthoconius 
cristatus.  It 
has  such 
"anomalies  of  structure  that  it  is  impossible 
to  class  it  along  with  any  other  family.  It  is 
one  of  those  survivore  which  tell  us  of  extinct 
groups,  of  whose  \>&st  existence  we  should 
otherwise,  perhaps,  remain  for  ever  ignomnt." 
ilVaiUice.) 

2.  Palceont, :  One  species  from  the  bone- 
caves  of  Brazil  of  Post-Pliocene  age. 

o-pis'-thd-dome,  6-pis-th6d'-6-mus,  s. 

[LaX.  opisthoduiaus,  from  Gr.  o-mcrt)  oho  uo'i 
{fipisthodovios),  from  uiriaBc  (opisthe)  ^  hehiud, 
and  So^o?  (domos)  =  a  house.] 

Greek  Arch. :  The  enclosed  space  behind  a 
temple.  The  treasury  at  Athens  was  so  called 
because  it  stood  behind  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
The  same  as  the  Latin  posticum. 

O-pis-thog^-na-thous,  a.      [PreC    opisf/to-, 
aud  Gr.  yvdBo-;\giui(hos)  —  a  jaw.] 
Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

"Welckerdlstingnishea  the  extremely  orthoenathoua 
as  0}'isChoi7t>ithnus  (or  with  retreiitin^  teethi,  a  dia- 
liiictiou  whicb  doea  nut  seem  to  lue  quite  justiliable." 
—  t'(yt :  LecCuret  on  J/an  (ed.  UuutJ.  p.  bX 

*  o-pis-thog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  opisthO', 
and  Gr.  •ypatjw  {graphi5)  =  to  write.]  A  writing 
u]Hm  the  back  of  anything:  espec,  the  act  of 
%vTiting  upon  the  back  of  a  leaf  or  sheet 
which  is  already  written  upon  on  one  side. 

6-pis-th6p'-ter-»,  s.  fl.  [Pret  opistho-,  and 
Gr.  TTTifioy  (}iteron)=  a  wing.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-family  of  Silurid*  esta- 
blished by  Gunther.  They  are  small  South 
American  Siluroids,  the  majority  of  which 
inhabit  water  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  In  the  Andes  the  members 
of  this  sub-family  replace  the  Loaches  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere. 
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o-piS'thot'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  opisVio-,  and  oSc 
(oiw),  geiiit.  uiTos  {otos)  =  the  ear,] 

Anat,  {Human  &  Compar.) :  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  posterior  ossification  of  the  auditory 
capsule,  corresponding  with  the  mastoid  aud 
part  of  the  petrous  bones  in  man.    {Huxley.) 

opisthotic-centre,  s. 

A  nat. :  A  centre  of  formation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  temporal  bone  in  the  cranium. 
It  surrounds  the  fenestra  rotunda  aud  the 
cochlea. 

d-pis-tbot'-d-nos,  5.  [Pref.  opistho-,  and  Gr. 
Toyos  {tonos)  =  stretching.] 

PathoL  :  A  species  of  tetanus  in  which  the 
body  is  bent  backwards.    [Lockjaw.] 

o-pis'-to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  oirtVco  {opiso)  =  behind, 
and  aTo/ia  {stoma)  —  mouth.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Opistomidae  (q.v.). 

o-p2S-tdm'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  opfa- 
to)n{a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rhabdocoela  (q.v.).  They 
have  a  proboscis,  coloured  eyes,  and  cal- 
careous particles  connected  with  hearing. 

*  O-pit-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  op((u/afio,  from 
opitulat'us,  pa.  par.  of  opitidor  =  to  bear  help  : 
ops  (genit.  ojris)  =  help,  and  latxts,  pa.  par.  of 
/cro  =  to  bear.]  The  act  of  giving  help  or 
aid ;  aiding  ;  help, 

O'-pi-um,  s.  (Lat,  from  Or.  oirtoi/  {opion), 
dimin.  from  urro?  {opos)=^  the  milky  juice 
which  flows  from  a  plant  or  is  drawn  oflf  by 
incision.] 

1.  Chevi.:  Tlie  dried  juice  obtained  ftom 
Papaver  somni/erum,  extensively  cultivated  in 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  India.  An  incision  is 
made  in  the  unripe  capsules,  the  juice  is  left 
to  dry  overnight,  snd  then  removed  with  a 
blunt  knife.  Opium  is  a  complex  substance, 
containmg  morphine  (3-15  per  cent.),  the  most 
important  alkaloid,  narcotine,  codeine,  nar- 
ceine,  thebaine,  papaverine,  meconic  acid, 
meconin,  resin,  and  fat,  together  witli  othei 
substances,  the  composition  of  which  is  not 
clearly  established. 

2.  Pharm. :  In  small  doses  it  produce; 
briet  excitement,  and  then  acts  as  a  soporific. 
In  large  doses  the  sleep  becomes  coma,  and 
death  ensues.  It  is  given  to  allay  pain  and 
spasn]. 

^  Tincture  of  Opium:  [Laudanum]. 

opiiun-bases»  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  The  crystalline  alkaloids  extracted 
from  the  dried  juice  of  the  poppy.  The  best 
known  are  moiphine,  codeine,  thebame,  pa- 
paverine, narcotine,  and  narceine. 

opium-eater,  s.  One  who  habitually 
uses  opiu)u  as  a  stimulant.     [Opium,  2.] 

opium-fat,  5. 

Cltem.  :  CgHi^O  (?).  Oily  acid  of  opium  ;  a 
soft,  almost  liquid,  fat.  obtained  from  ojaum 
marc  by  treatment  with  alcohol  and  then 
with  ether.  It  has  a  sharp,  burning  taste  and 
acid  reaction,  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
oils,  and  forms  soap  with  alkalis. 

opium-poppy,  s. 

Bot.  :  Papaver  somniferum.  It  is  a  glaacoos 
plant,  with  large  white  or  bluish-purple 
flowers;  the  capsule  ovoid  or  globose,  stipu- 
late, aud  the  leaves  amplexicaul,  sinuate- 
lobed  or  toothed.  It  is  wild  in  Europe,  A.sia, 
and  West  Africa;  in  Britain  it  is  an  escape 
from  gardens,  in  which  it  is  often  cultivated 
[Opium.] 

oplmn-resin,  t. 

Chem.:  C8Hi3N03(?).  A  brown  substance. 
destitute  of  ta.ste  and  odour,  which  becomes 
fluid  when  warm.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalis,  insoluble  in  water. 

opium-traffic, «. 

Hist.,  dc. :  In  China,  India,  Turkey,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  and,  to  a  small  extent, 
in  the  West,  opium  is  used  as  a  narcotic  drug. 
The  great  source  whence  China  has  always 
derived  its  opium  has  been  India,  where, 
since  1793,  the  dmg  has  been  a  government 
monopoly,  the  cultivators  in  Behar,  Benares, 
and  Malwa  l>eiug  paid  at  a  lixed  rate  for  their 
crops  for  exportation  to  Cliina.  The  trade, 
which  was  conducted  in  clippers,  was  con- 
traband ;  the  Chinese  government  having  in 
1796  prohibited  the  importation  of   opium, 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  talU  father ;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  ber,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p8t, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e  :  ey  -  a :  qn  =  krr. 
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and  issued  various  sul>senuent  proclamations 
on  tht'  subji'Ct,  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  tlrst. 
Nev<Ttht:less,  by  theconnivauceof  theChiut'se 
local  officers,  the  iiiiporUtion  about  trebU-d 
in  the  twenty  vears  bftwet-n  lSlt>-17  and 
183i>-37,  in  thtt  two  latter  years  t)einp  '20,040 
chests,  valued  at  more  than  i;2,UU0,U0U.  In 
March,  1831*,  the  Chinese  authunties,  without 
warning  given,  enforoed  the  law,  forbade  all 
foreijjners  to  quit  Canton,  and  ordered  tlieni 
to  deliver  up  the  opium  in  their  possession, 
whicti  was  burnt.  War  with  Britain  resulted, 
Which  ended  iu  the  defeat  of  the  Cliiucse, 
who  were  obliged  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the 
opium.  Tliey  have  since  been  compelled  to 
admit  it,  and  the  Indian  revenue  derivable 
from  its  growth  has  risen  to  about  £9,000,000 
annually.  The  reli^ous  community  in  general 
dislikes  the  opium  traffic,  and  sections  of  it 
at  times  take  active  steps  for  its  abolition. 

tO'-ple,  s.     [Lat.  opulus,]    [Ople-tbee.1 

ople-tree,  i. 

B'-it.  :  Tlie  wild  Guelder  Rose,  Viburnum 
opitlus. 

opo-bal'-sam,  s.  [Gr.  oiro?  (f>;ws)  =  juice, 
and  Eng.  balsam  (q.v.).]   [Balsam  op  Mecca.] 

6p  6-del'-ddc,  s.  [A  word  coined  by  Para- 
celsus ;  the  lirst  element  is  probably  the  Gr. 
ojrds  {opos)  —juice.] 

*  1.  A  kind  of  plaster,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Miudererus,  and  used  for  external 
Injuries. 

2.  A  saponaceous  camphorated  liniment, 
ft  solution  of  soaji  in  ardent  spirits,  with 
camphor  and  essential  nils,  soap-linimeut. 

S-pop'-a-n4x,  to-pop -6-nax,  s.  [Gr., 
fniiii  uffo?  (o/)o^)  =  juice,  and  -adva.^  {pamu), 
s  kind  of  plant,  lit.  =  all-healing,  from_  Trri? 
(;«,*),  neut.  -nau  {"pan)  =  all,  and  aKeitrOai 
Ifikeistkai)  =■  to  heal ;  Fr.  opoponax.] 

1.  Bnt.  :  A  genus  of  UmbelHferff,  family 
Penceilanidrc.  Opopaiuix  Chironinn  is  a  plant 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  resembliiig_a  parsnip, 
and  inhabiting  the  Levant. 

2.  Chem. :  The  resinous  juice  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  the  PastiTUica  opoponax.  It  occurs 
in  irregular  lumps  of  a  yellowish-red  colour, 
witli  a  bitter,  acrid  taste  and  peculiar  odour. 
Pelletier  fimnd  it  to  contain  re.sin  42  per  cent., 
gum  33*4,  ligneous  matter  9'8,  starch  4*2,  and 
malic  acid  2*3.    The  resin  melts  at  100°. 

3.  J'harm.(Ofiheform  opoponax)  :  Used  like 
the  other  gum  resins  in  pliarmacy.  (C/arrod.) 
It  is  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 

6p-dr-£in'- thus,  s.  [Gr.  inupa  (ojwra)  =  the 
end  of  summer,  and  ai/flo?  (aRthoti)^  flower.] 

Jiot.  :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidacete,  tribe 
Am.trylJea:,  Oporantkus  l-uteus  is  a  small  plant 
Willi  i>ure  yellow  (lowers  from  the  south  of 
Europe.     It  is  a  purgative. 

•  <$-p6r'-I-9e,  s,  (Gr.  unwfiiKot  (oporikoa),  from 
oJTuiftticq  (f>j>ort/;e),  from  iircipa  (ajSra)  =  au- 
ttniimtl  fruits.] 

Med.:  A  niedicine  composed  of  autumnal 
firuits  (espucially  quinces,  nomcgranati-s,  Slc.) 
and  wine.  Formerly  euiuloyed  aa  a  remedy 
in  ilyseutery,  diseases  of  the  stoiuach,  and 
the  like.     (Dunglison.) 

Jp-or-in'-i-^  s.  [Gr.  birmptvot  (oporinos)  = 
of  or  l)cIonging  to  the  end  of  summer,  refer- 
ring to  the  time  of  flowering.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Lcftntodon.  The 
TMippua  of  all  the  flowers  is  on<--scri:itc, 
leatlicry,  dilated  at  the  base.  The  bu<ls  are 
erect.  One  British  species,  Ltimtoilon  (fur- 
nicrly  Apargia)  autumnalis.    (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

•  6  P0-r6p'-O-list,  S.      [Gr.  iwwpoirwAij?  (()/«)• 

roj'tVio)  =  n  frniteier  :  iwi'pa  (opdra)—  autum- 
nnl  fruit,  ancl  tth/Aij?  (;-<)/''>)  =  a  sffllcr  ;  nwAr'w 
j)6/to)  =  to  sell.]  A  fruiterer.  (BaiUy:  Eras- 
miif.  p.  210.) 

^pSs  silm,  ».  [From  opossum,  the  native 
utnne  of  DUlelphys  virgiuiana  among  several 
of  the  tribes  of  North  AmericJin  Indians.] 

Zool.  :  The  popular  name  for  the  ponelifd 
mammals  whii*h  have  a  gcograjOiical  rnnj,'<' 
fiom  the  United  States  to  rat.igrmia.  Thry 
vary  from  the  size  of  a  mouse  to  that  of  a 
large  cat,  and  have  long  nnncs,  cars,  and 
(generally)  niike-l  pn-heiisile  tnlls.  The  Virgi- 
nian OiioHSuin  {Pidfiphysvirgiitiana),  conuimn 
over  all  teniiHTntfl  Americji,  iathn  heat-known 
of   the  family  [DiDFrLPHiD.t;],  and  ts  fonml 


even  in  towns,  where  it  acts  as  a  scavenger  by 
night.  The  Crab-eating  Opub.-.um  {D.  cancri- 
vora)  iiUiabits  central  and  tropiial  buuth 
America.  Lord  Derby's  Oj'ossum  (D.  der- 
hiana\  like  some  others  which  have  been 
placed  in  a  separate  group,  has  no  pouches  in 
which  to  cany  its  y'>ung ;  they  commonly 
ride  on  their  mother's  back,  twining  their 
juehensile  Uiils  round  hers.  Tlie  Murine 
Opossuui  (D.  m.uTinus),  no  larger  than  a  com- 
mon mouse,  is  bright  red,  and  mn^res  from 
central  Mexico  to  the  south  of  Bnizil.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  yroup,  the  Tliree- 
strijied  Opossum  (D.  tristriaUt),  from  Brazil,  is 
reddish-gray,  with  three  deep-black  bands 
down  the  back.    [Didelphys.] 

opossum-mouse,  s. 

Z'li/.  .-  I'etauru!!  jiji'iiiuens,  sometimes  classed 
as  Acrobnta  (or  I'ttacirisia)  pygmcca.  [Aciio- 
BATA.] 


opossum -Shrimp, 


[Mvsis.J 


Op'-pi-dan,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.   oppidanus,  from 

oppidum'=^  a.  town.] 

A.  As  suhstantive: 

*  1.  An  inliabitant  of  a  town  ;  a  townsman. 

"The  oppidam,  in  the  mean  time,  were  notwautlug 
to  ti'uuble  Me;  uuii  iiarticularly  tb«  baUlives."— .<<■ 
Wood:  Jnti.  Ctuo.  Qxjord  in  I&JS. 

2.  At  Eton  College,  a  student  who  is  not 
on  the  fountlation,  and  who  boards  in  the 
town,  as  distinguished  from  a  King's  Scholar. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
town  ;  civic. 

"Temporal  irovemment  of  Rome,  and  oppidan 
AfTAln."— Howell :  Utters,  bk.  1.  i  1,  let.  BS. 

*  oivpig'-ner-ate, '  op-pis' -nor-ate,  '•'• 

[Lat.  oifpiyiieratus,  I'a.  par.  of  oppigntro  =  to 
jiledge,  to  pawn  :  op  =  ob,  and  pignero  =  to 
p\ii&^G\  plgnus  (genit.  piff/torw)  =  a  pledge.] 
To  pledge,  to  pawn. 

"He  had  sold  rmd  oppiffneratfd  all  his  iMtrhuony, 
to  sivf  large  douiitives  to  other  ujcu."—fiacoH  ."  Apoph- 
thcgm  Hi. 

*  op-pig-nor-a'-tlon,  s.  [Op  pi  oner  ate.] 
A  pledge.    {AiidTcwes  :  Sermoits,  v.  74.) 

*  6p'-pi-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  oppUatus,  pa.  par.  of 
oppUo  =  to  crowd  together  ■.op=.ob==.  against, 
and  pilo  =  to  drive;  Fr.  oirpihr ;  Itil.  oppi- 
laTt.]  To  crowd  together;  to  till  with  ob- 
structions ;  to  block  up. 

"It  .  .  .  consumeth  the  buraoura,  opiHlatlnsf  the 
uerves,"— I'CTiner.*  ViaJiecta.y.  lai, 

*  op-pi-la'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  o;>pi?er=to 
oppilale  (it.v.).j  The  act  of  crowding,  ob- 
structing, or  blocking  up;  an  obstruction  ;  a 
block  ;  a  stoppage,  especially  in  the  lower 
iutes  tines. 

"  It  .  .  .  rctiioouetho;^pUarfonjaiid  atoTipliiKBof  the 
nuM.~SoU}LsheU  :  J)f$cr.  Jinj.,  bk.lil..  ch.  L 

*  6p'-pi-la-tive,  a.  [Fr.  oppilati/.]  Causing 
obstruction  ;  obstructive. 

■  Op  plete',  *  op-plet'-ed,  a.  [I>at.  oppU- 
tiis,  pa.  par.  ot  oiyj)!en  =  Ui  fill  up:  op  =  ob, 
and  pleo  =  to  fill.)    Filled,  crowded,  full. 

*  op-ple'-tlon,  s.      [Opplete.]      The  act   of 

lilling  up  ;  the  state  of  being  filled  up;  ful- 
ness.   (Gciitlanan  Instructed,  p.  309.) 

*  op -pone',  v.t.  [Lat.  oppono,  from  op  =  oh  = 
against,  and  j)oiio  =  to  place.]    To  oppose. 

"WhatcAii  you  iioLdo, 
Acaintt  lordaiplrittiiUI  or  teuiiiorHll, 
Tb.it  sliaU  oppanf  yuii  T  " 

Hen  Jonmn  *  <4f«Aym(if,  tlL  1. 

*  Op-p6'-]ien-9$^»  s.  [Eng.  op/vment ;  -cy] 
Tlie  act  of  i']Hniiig  an  aciulemieal  disputa- 
tion; lhepr()positioii  of  objoctioua  to  a  thesis  ; 
an  exercise  fi)r  a  degree. 

Sp-po'-nont,  a.  k  s.    [Lat.  ojyponens,  pr.  par. 

i>f  ojipoitu  =u  to  ]>hu:o  opposite;  S^.  opoiieiUe ; 
Ital.  opponcnte.l    [Oi'i'os2.\ 

*  A.  As  ailjective: 

1.  Opposite  ;  situated  or  slAnding  opiKudte 
or  in  front. 

"  Her  «yn)|iathlshiK  l<>vrr  til<c*  bU  •taiul 
Llliili  ou  tb'  opiKfueut  b^iiik.' 

IViomjOH .'  Spring,  Mt, 

2.  Opposed,  antagonistic,  adverse. 

"It  WAS  o/i/ionrnf  i"  imr  FParrli  <>nlahi'0. 
Tbfvt  Ju>-.  *tlU  »<>u^bt.  Bbyubl  uovrr  i»  atl.iInU" 
Prior:  it noml*J-j*,  n. 

B.  As  »iih$tatUtvf : 

1,  One  who  oppoies  ;  ono  who  supports  the 
ojipositc  side  111  a  cause,  ('Outr>>vn-s>,  or  argu- 
ment ;  an  advcrsarj*.  an  antagonist. 

"Fur,  \*h\]o h\n opjHin^nft  wanii>itlt«Hl,  hUAilhamita 
were  dlvld«i|."-J/n<viHi<itf .'  ff^tt  A'rii/..  oh.  KKill. 


2.  One  who  attadcs  some  thesis  or  proposi- 
tion ;  one  who  opeiis  a  dispuCe  or  argLinieut  by 
raising  objections  t*j  a  tenet  or  doctrine  ;  the 
correlative  to  defendant  or  resp<-)ndeut. 

"Uow  becomingly  dues  PbilopoMs  exercl'^  hlioAoe, 
uid  B«uotiat)ly  ojuimit  the  of/ponant  oLtli  tbe  n- 
■poadeot^  like  a  loot;  |iiacU»od  uiOd«nUx>r."— ifora 

op'-por-tuno,  "  op-or-tone,  a.     (Fr.  vp- 

jxjrtun,  from  Lat.  opiwrtunus.  lit.  =  near  the 
port,  from  op  =^  ob=^  over  agiinst,  and  portus 
=  a  port;  Sp.  oportuno ;  ItaL  opportuno.] 
Seasonable,  convenient,  timely,  ttt  ;  well- 
timed. 

"I'bc  most  opportun*  plAM,  the  atroDfest  •luceatloo.* 
eh'ikeitp.  :  TeiUfj€tt.  It,  L 

•  6p|'-por-tune,  v.t.     [OppoaruNE,  a.]     To 

suit,  to  accommodate. 

•  Op'-por-tune-f 61,  a,  [Eng.  opportunt; 
V"'(0']  The  same  as  Opportune,  a.  (q.v.). 
{MiddUton:  Mayor  0/ Qui nborough,  iv.) 

Op'-por-tuno-l^.n/fp.  [Eng.  opportune;  .ip,} 
in  an  opportune  manner  ;  at  an  opportune  or 
coiivenitiut  time  or  place ;  seasonably,  cod- 

venieutly. 

"  Most  opportunely  coin** 
Some  bera"     Buckinffluimthire :  Eu  1^  on  Poetry. 

Sp'-por-tune-ness,  «.  [Eng.  omnrtum; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oppor- 
tune ;  convenience,  season ableuesa,  timeli- 
ness. 

op'-por-tdn-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  opportune,  a. ; 
•ism.\  The  act  or  practice  of  making  the  most 
of  opportunities ;  specif.,  iu  politics,  the  prac- 
tice of  turning  circumstances  to  the  advan- 
tages of  one's  party,  even  at  tbe  sacriflce  of 
party  principles.     [Opportunist.] 

op-por-tun-ist,  «.  [Eng.  opportuiit,  a.; 
-isl.\  One  who  endeavours  to  turn  circuiu- 
stances  to  the  a-lvantago  of  his  party ;  one 
wlio  adopts  the  principles  of  Opportunism 
(q.v.). 

"  He  dialilted  being  called  Opportunitt ;  hnt  Btirke'e 
Tiotlun  of  iwlitic.^l  method  Is  not  a  bad  delliiilion  of 
Opiiortmilaiii.  and  one  which  Oamb^tta  would  aurely 
not  have  dlKl&lmed.'— PaJ^  Malt  Oazt'.te.  D«c  81, 1S8&. 

6p-p6r-tun'-i-ty,   *  op-por-tun-l-to,  «. 

[Fr.  opportunity,  from  Lat.  opportunitntcn^ 
accus.  of  oitportunitas.  from  i>pport»Mf(.<i=  op- 
portune (q.v.);  Sp.  oportunidad ;  llJil.  ojypoT' 
tuuitd.] 

1.  Fit,  opportune,  or  convenient  time  or 
occasion  ;  a  time,  occasion,  or  place  attended 
with  favourable  circumstances;  suitable  or 
prnpitious  occasion  orcliauce. 

"They  ha<l  hnd  the  opportuniiff  which  he  had  »■ 

aiired  Uteui  lliMt  tbey  ahuuLd  have."— iiaaiulay  :  BUt. 

En>};  ob.  XXV. 

•2.  Convenience,  fitness,  suitability. 

"Hull,  tk  town  of  fn'ent  rtreneth  and  t^pvortunttf, 
both  t<i  sea  aud  laud  affairs."— -l/iicen.    (  Wehtlcr.) 

*  3.  Occurrence,  occasiojL 

"ThL-  opportunUy  of  tcmptatloua."*— Jrrirmu  Tdwlor. 
{Wobner.^ 

•4.  Importunity,  camestne.-;.!. 

"  Etitrcata  UK  to  be  happy,  with  an  opportunity  ao 
pauluiiHle."— ./fremj/  t,iifCor,    {iVebitvr,} 

*5.  Character,  habit    {Hal'AuHil) 

If  To  take  an  opportunity:  To  a^•ail  one's  self 
ofa  convenient  or  favourable  time  or  occasion. 
"  I  ahall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  real^aluy  my 
place.'— J/iic<iul(itf  .'    JIUt.  tug.,  ch.  xvll. 

6p-p6-§a-bn'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  opposable.;  -iiy,] 
Tlio  capability  of  being  placed  so  a3  to  act  Iu 
opposition. 

■•  Opp^ahiniu  of  the  thumb..*— A.  O.  Mlwan,  In 
Kticyc.  Brit.  (cd.  Utbl,  ill.  1«7. 

6p  poj'-a-ble,  a.    [Kng.  oppo(,$«) ;  'ahle.\ 

1.  That  may  or  can  l>e  opposed  ;  caitablt  of 
being  opposed  or  resisted. 

2.  Capable  of  being  opposed  or  sot  agmiwt 
Bomctldng  else. 

"Tbi'tr  tbiiiibi  arc*  nrrar  opp>itahi0  like  iluMn  of 
tliotiiiuladniuid  ol  .Mau. '— Jftiurf .  J/aii4  JpM.  JL  M. 

'6p  po^'-al,  9.     [Eng.  opposif);   -o/.J    Tlio 

act  of  <»piinsing;  opjiositiun. 

"The  caatlr-Katea  o|*ened.  (c.trleM  ot  MlJ  fiirtbn 
oppat  il,~—Slr  r.  Hrrtert :  rmcWt.  i»-  It 

dp  poio,  "op-os-yn,  t\t.  &  t    [Fr.  orpowr. 
ii'i-;7>nVr,  from  op  (  =  Lat.  op  =  ob)  =  against, 
and  j>oser=  to  place. 
A.  Tnitisitiix : 

I,  To  plncr  or  set  In  fW>i)t  or  over  againat; 
to  set  oiponitx^. 

"  Oppom  thy  itMdfaat-BiiEliif  cyM  to  mln*.' 

SttaHrtp.  ■  V  Henry  I  /.,  It.  10. 


boil,  bo^ :  poiit,  j(S^l ;  cat,  90U,  chonis,  9htn.  bench:  go,  ^cm  :  thin,  (his:  Bin,  o^ :  expect,  Xcnopbon,  o^l?t.      friR, 
-olon,  -tlon  ~  Shan.    -tton.  -slon  -  shun ;  -tlon,  -^lon  -  zhii:i.    -«lou8,  -Uous.  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  .Vc.  —  b^  d^l. 
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Opposed— Oppressor 


•2.  To  expose  or  set  in  full  view. 

"  Opposing  ireeXy 
The  beauty  of  her  peraou  t^  the  people. 

Shaketp. :  Benry  \  III.,  iv.  L 

3.  To  set  in  opposition  ;  to  make  an  adver- 
Bary ;  to  confrout. 

■■They  were  Rt  flnt  oppoted  to  eiiemiea  m  rnidiBcl- 
plioed  as  themselves. --J/afau^atf.-  Hut.  £■«?..  ch.  L 

4  To  set  against;  to  set  or  put  in  opposi- 
tion with  a  view  to  couaterbalance  or 
countervail,  and  thus  to  defeat,  hinder,  pre- 
vent, or  destroy  effects. 

'•  He  oppotes  the   memorandum  as  a  counterpoUe 
agftiuat  them  aXV—HakewUl :  ApologU.  bk.  iv..  S  7- 

5.  To  resist  by  physical  means,  arguments, 
or  otherwise  ;  to  act  as  an  opponent  to. 

6.  To  withstand ;  to  check ;  to  resist 
effectually;  to  combat. 

"  A  simple  woman,  mach  too  weak 
Too;>p©ieyour  cmimnc." 

7.  To  contend  or  compete  against :  as,  To 
oppose  a  rival  for  a  prize. 

*8.  To  examine  ;  to  search  into. 

"Thou  might  thyn  owne  couscience 
Oppose,  u  thou  hast  be  suehe  one." 

Oowcr:  C.  A.,  ▼. 

•  9.  To  offer,  to  propose. 

••  Oppo'ing  great  rewardea  to  him  that  finds  him." 
Chapman :  Blinde  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  i.  \. 

B,  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  be  set  or  placed  opposite ;  to  be 
Opposite. 

"The  (our  nppoting  coifnB 
Which  the  world  together  j..iu8." 

Shakesp.  :  Ftnrtcies.  i\\.    (PpoL) 

•  2.  To  act  adversely  or  in  opposition ;  to 
DUike  opposition. 

"  oppose  against  their  wills," 

Shaketp. :   IVitUer'a  TaU,  i.  1. 

3.  To  obstruct ;  to  act   obstructively ;   to 
make  or  raise  objections. 
5p-posed.',  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Oppose.] 

A.  As  -pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Set  opposite  or  over  against ;  opposite. 


2.  Antagonistic,  adverse,  hostile  ;  being  or 
feeling  against :  as.  He  is  opposed  to  the  plan. 
B  ^p-pO^e'-less,  a.     {^n^.  oppose;  -Uss.\  Not 
to  be  opposed  ;  irresistible, 

■•  To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeleu  wills." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  W.  6. 

5p-p6^'~er,  5.     [Eng.  oppos{e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  opposes  in  party,  principle,  con- 
troversy, or  otherwise ;  an  opponent,  an 
antagonist,  an  adversary,  an  enemy,  a  rivaL 

'■  And  thou,  my  soul,  of  all  such  men  beware, 
That  unto  holmesii  oppotert  are." 

Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  11. 

*  2.   An  officer  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Green  Wax  in  the  Exchequer. 
5p'-p6-^ite,  a.  &  s.     [Ft.  opposite^  from  Lat 
oppositus,  pa.  par.  of  oppono  —  to  set  against ; 
op.  ob  =  over  against,  and  pono  =  co  place.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  OrdiiuiTy  Language : 

1.  Standing,  situated,  or  set  over  against  or 
in  front :  as,  the  opposite  house. 

2.  Antagonistic,  adverse,  hostile,  opposed. 

*■  By  free  consent  of  all,  none  oppotiU.' 

MUton  :  P.  R..  lii.  858. 

3.  Different  in  nature  or  quality  ;  opposed 
or  antagonistic  in  nature  or  character ;  con- 
trary, inconsistent,  repugnant. 

4.  Being  the  other  of  two  ;  different. 

"  Advautages  of  dress  would  be  too  powerful  an 
antaeonlat  for  the  oppotUe  ae^"— Goldsmith  The  Bee. 
No.  2. 

11.  Bot. :  Placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
aonie  other  body  or  thing,  and  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane.  Used  of  leaves  with  respect 
to  the  stem,  of  branches  with  respect  to  tlie 
trunk,  of  the  embryo  with  respect  to  the 
lateral  endosperm,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  opposes  ;  an 
opponent,  an  adversary,  an  enemy. 

"  He  is,  indeed,  sir.  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and 
fatal  oppo4ife.  that  you  could  possibly  have  found.  ' 
—Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Mght.  Hi.  i. 

2.  One  who  or  that  whicli  is  different  in 
nature  or  quality  from  another  or  others  ;  one 
of  two  or  more  contrary  or  inconsistent  things. 

"  Oppositei  complete  while  contraries  exclude  one 
another"— rrfTi'ft.-  Study  of  Words,  p.  169. 

*  H  To  he  opposite  with  :  To  differ  from  ;  to 
show  aversion  to.  (Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night, 
ii.  6.) 


Opposite -angles,  s.  pi 

Gcom. :  Angles  formed  by  two  straight  lines 
crossing  each  other,  which  are  not  adjacent 
angles.     [Aixjacent,  Interior.] 

opposite-cones,  s.  pi 
Geom. :  Cones  to  which  a  straight  line  can 
be  everywhere  applied  on  the  surface  of  both. 

Opposite-sections,  s.  pL 

Geom. :  Sections  made  by  a  plane  cutting 
two  ojtposite  cones. 

•  6p'-p6-site-l^,  adu.     [Eng.  opposite;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  opposite  manner,  place,  or  direc- 
tion ;  in  a  position  to  face  each  other. 

"The  oppositei]/  noted  planet"— /)rojrfo» ;  Poiy- 
Olbion.  fl.  11.     (Note.) 

2.  Adversely. 
Oppositely-pinnate,  s. 

Bot.  {Of  a  haf) :  Having  the  pinnules  oppo- 
site to  each  other. 

*  6p'-p6-§ite-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  apposite :  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  opposite  ;  opposi- 
tion. 

op-po-ai -tion,  •  op-po-sl-ci-on,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  opposttionem,  accus.  of  ojyposi- 
tio.  frum  Ofy]yositus,  pa.  par.  of  oppono  =  to 
place  against ;  Sp.  oposicion  ;  Ital.  opposizioTU,] 

A^  As  substa nt i ve : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Situation  or  position  so  as  to  front  some- 
thing else  ;  a  standing  over  against  or  oppo- 
site. 

"  Before  mine  eyes  In  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death."  Milton:  P.  L..  U.  803. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  opposing  ;  attempt  or 
effort  to  check,  withstand,  or  resist. 

"  Harangues  are  heard,  but  soon 
In  factious o^/)o«i/ion,"        Milton:  P.  L  ,  xL  664. 

*  3  The  act  of  opposing  or  offering  for  com- 
bat. 

'•  The  opposition  of  your  penon  In  trial.' 

ahakesp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

4.  The  state  of  being  opposed,  compared 
with,  or  set  against  something  else  ;  contrast, 
contrariety. 

5.  That  which  opposes  ;  an  obstacle,  a  hin* 
drance,  an  impediment :  as,  The  stream  met 
with  no  op^sition  in  its  course. 

6.  The  whole  body  of  opposers  collectively  ; 
specif ,  the  party  in  the  houses  of  parliament, 
or  other  legislative  assembly,  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  administration  in  office  for  the 
time  being,  and  which  succeeds  to  power  on  a 
change  of  government. 

'■The  opposition  .  .  .  sullenly  assented  to  what  the 
miniatry  pruposed. '— J/acau/ay     Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiU. 

•  7.  A  combat,  an  encounter. 

"  In  siuele  opposition,  hand  to  hand." 

iJutkesp. :  1  Bimry  /T.,  L  «. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  The  situation  of  two  heavenly 
bodies  when  they  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other,  or  when  their  longitudes  ditler 
by  ISO'.  Thus  there  is  always  an  opposition 
of  sun  and  moon  at  every  full  moon  ;  also  the 
moon,  or  a  jdanet.  is  said  to  be  in  opposition 
to  the  sun  when  it  passes  the  meridian  at  mid- 
night. [Conjunction.]  Signified  by  the 
symbol  g,  as  8  H  O  =  the  opposition  of  Jupi- 
ter to  the  Sun. 

"That  MOW  next  at  this  opposition 
Which  in  tbe  sieue  shal  be  of  the  Leon. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11.369. 

2.  FiM  Art :  Tlie  same  as  Contrast  (qv.). 

3.  Logic:  Opposition  of  judgments  is  the  re- 
lation between  any  two  which  have  the  same 
matter,  but  a  different  fonn,  the  same  subject 
and  predicate,  butadifferentquantity, quality, 
or  relation.  There  are  five  kimis  of  Opposi- 
tion, viz.,  Contradictory,  Contrary,  Inconsis- 
tent, Subaltern,  and  Subcontrary. 

4.  RJiet. :  A  figure  whereby  two  things  are 
joined  which  seem  incompatible. 

B  As  culj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  party 
opposed  to  an  administration  for  the  time 
being  in  office  :  as,  the  opposition  benches. 

* 6p-p6-si'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  opposition; 
■ist.]  One  of  the  opposition;  an  opponent; 
a  member  of  the  party  opposed  to  an  adminis- 
tration for  the  time  being  in  office. 

"  In  words  of  equal  size 
Some  oppositionist  replies. " 

Praed :  County  BaU. 

•  6p-p6-si'-tion-less,  a.  [Eng.  opposition; 
less.]     Without  an  ojiposition  party. 

"The  parliameut  is   met.   hut   empty  and    totally 
oppositionleas'—tValpote:  letters,  ii  82. 


•  6p-po9'-i-tiV0,  a.  [Fr.  oppositi/.]  Capable 
of  being  put  in  opposition. 

"Not   without  sorae    oppositive    comparison."— Sp 
Ball :  Prosecution  of  the  Tran^lffvration. 

*  6p-p6'-§ive,  a.  [Eng.  oppos(e);  -ive.] 
Actuated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition;  contra- 
dictory. 

"  An  obstinate,  dlflsentloos,  and  oppoHve  spirit."— 
Sari.  .tf..S..  1.  610. 

dp-press',  'op-presse,  v.t.  [Fr.  oppresser, 
from  Low  Lat.  oppresso,  from  Lat.  oppressus^ 
pa.  par.  of  opj>rii7W  =  to  oppress,  to  press 
upon  :  op  =  o6  =  against,  on,  and  pTevu>  =  to 
press.  ] 

•  1.  To  press  upon  ;  to  exert  pressure  on ; 
to  act  upon  by  pressure. 

"  The  weak  oppressed,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  formed  In  them  by  force,  ny  fraud,  or  skill." 

STiahesp. :  Rape  of  Lurrece.  I.»tt 

2.  To  load,  burden,  or  weigh  down  with 
cruel,  unjust,  or  unreasonable  impositions; 
to  treat  with  cruelty,  rigour,  or  severity ;  to 
crush  with  unreasonable  severity. 

■■  Israel  Li  oppressed  of  the  Madtanit«8,  becanse  ha 
returned  agayne  Into  idolatrie."— ./wrfje*  vL  lNot«i| 
(USl.) 

3.  To  overpower,  to  overwhelm,  to  subdue, 
to  overburden,  to  depress. 

"  Nature,  being  opprest.  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer."  Shakesp.  :  Lear.  IL  *. 

*4.  To  use  violence  to  ;  to  ravish. 

"  He  a  maiden  hath  oppressed. 
Which  in  hire  ordre  was  professed. 

Oower :  0.  A^  T. 

•  5.  To  rob  or  deprive  forcibly. 


6.  To  ait  or  lie  heavy  upon :  as,  Excessive 
food  oppresses  the  stomach. 

*  7.  To  afflict,  to  distress,  to  harass. 

"  You  ne'er  oppressed  me  with  a  mother's  groan.* 
Shakesp.  ;  AlCs  Well  that  Ends  HeU,  L  •. 

*  8.  To  suppress,  to  crush. 

"  The  mutiny  there  he  bastes  to  oppress." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iiL    (PndJ 

6p-press'-i6n  (SS  as  sh).  s.  [Fr.  opjrresnion, 
from  Lat.  oj'j'ressionevi,  accus.  of  C'i'pressio  = 
a  pressing  down  or  upon,  from  opj/res»u^ 
pa.  par.  of  o;'|'ri7no  =  to  oppress  (q.v.);  Bp. 
opresion;  Ital.  oppressione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing ;  the  act  of  bur- 
dening or  loading  with  cruel,  unjust,  or  un- 
reasonable impositions  or  exactions;  exces- 
sive rigour  in  government,  tyranny. 

"Surely  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad." — 
Ecdes.  vU.  7. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed ;  misery. 

"And  the  Lord  .  .  .  saw  the  oppression  of  Israal 
because  the  King  of  Syria  oppressed  them."— 3  Kb»t» 
xiii.  i. 

3.  That  which  oppresses  ;  hardship,  ca- 
lamity. 

•  4.  An  act  of  cruelty  or  violence  ;  violence. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,471.) 

5.  Depression  or  dulness  of  spirits ;  lassi- 
tude of  body  ;  a  feeling  of  weight  or  heavi- 
ness in  the  mind  or  body. 

IL  Pathol  :  A  sensation  of  weight  or  ful- 
ness in  an  organ  or  part,  which  in  conse- 
quence fulfils  its  functions  with  difficulty; 
as  oppression  of  the  chest,  attended  witii 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

dp-pres'-sive.  a.  [Fr.  oppressif;  Sp.  oprw- 
sivo ;  Ital.  oppressive] 

1.  Unreasonably  or  unjustly  severe,  rigorous, 
burdensome,  or  harsh. 

"  However  oppressive  a  game  law  may  be,  the  tranil- 
tiou  la  but  too  easy  from  a  po.'wber  to  a  murderer.  — 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  itJti. 

2.  Using  or  given  to  oppression  ;  tyrannical, 
cruel. 

3.  Overpowering,  overwhelming,  heavy, 
burdensome. 

"  To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight" 

Pope :  Moral  Essays,  i  lOfc 

6p-pres'-Slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  oppressive; 
Ay.]  In  an  oppressive  manner;  with  unrea- 
sonable or  unjust  severity,  rigour,  or  harsh- 
ness. 

"Her  IFranceJ  taxes  are  more  injudiciously  and 
more  oppressively  imposed.'— flurie.  On  a  laU StaU 
of  the  Satioii. 

6p-pres -sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  oppressive; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oppres- 
sive. 

6p-pres'-sdr,  •  op-pres-sour,  s.  [Lat., 
from  oppressiis,  pa.  jiar.  of  opprlnw  =  to  op- 
press ;  Fr.  op]rresseur-]      One  who  oppresses; 

go.  p6t, 


©te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine: 
or.  wore.  wolf,  worlc,  who.  sin :  mute,  cib.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e  ;  ey  -  a :  qu  -  kw. 
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one  who  harases  others  with  unreasonable  or 
unjust  severity,  rigour,  or  harahness. 

"  Their  frewlouj  imrchnted  for  tlieiii  «t  ft  cnBt 
0(  all  tbcir  harj  ufiprfunri  vnWwiX  iiioal." 

Cowpfr  :  L'xtfOitutal ion.  17% 

*  5i>-pr€8S'-iire  (8S  as  sb),  s    [From  oppress, 
&»  pressure  from  ^trcw.]    Oppression. 

"The  oirurettiirei  that  pitrciail  the  (Irfeiice  iinii 
jiAtleiice  oi  uue  tnMX."—I/uck^ :  Life  of  WUliamt. 
li.  ?22. 

6p-pr6'-brlH>iis,   *  op-pro-bxi-onse.  a. 

ILat.  opprvbriosus :  oppruOrium  —  reproach.] 
1.  Full  of  or  containing  reproaL-h  or  oppro- 
brium ;  rejiroachful  and  contemptuous  ;  abu- 
sive, scurrilous,  disgraceful. 

"  0irt}robrtou4  more 
To  Frwice  thftD  all  her  1om«b  nuii  dcfenta." 

Cowfjer:  Tutk,  v.  379. 

•2.  Infamous;  blasted  with  injury. 


*  3.  Using  scurrilous,  abusive,  or  contemp- 
tuous language  ;  reviling. 

,  thua  o 
J'opf     ilomer;  lUad  viL  108. 

dp-pro' -brf-otis-l^,  (ulv.  [Eng.  opprobrious  ; 
■ly.]  In  an  opprobrious  manner  ;  with  abuse 
and  insult;  scurrilonsly. 

"  To  taunt  nnd  scorn  you  thua  opprobrtnuttu," 

Shakexp.     lUchard  III.,  lil.  1. 

ftp-pro '-brI-ouB-ness,  5.  (Eng.  opprobri- 
Otis:  -11*55.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  op- 
probrious ;  scurrility,  reproach  fulness,  abu- 
siveness. 

"  A  righteous  man  Is  bett«r  that  bath  none  Images, 
(or  he  ahall  l«  (ree  from  oppr(}brioutnei."—Bame$: 
Workes.  p.  3*4. 

6p-pr6'-brf-fim»  s.  [Lat.,  from  op  =  ob  = 
on,  upon,  and  probrium  =  disgrace,  infamy.] 

1.  Scurrilous  or  abusive  language  ;  abuse, 
scurrility. 

2.  Disgrace,  reproach,  infamy. 

•  6p-pr6'-br^,  s.    [OppitoBRiuM.) 

•  oppugn'  (g  silent).  ■  op-pugne,  vj.  [Ft. 
ovpngii^r,  from  Lat.  oppugno  =  to  beat  with 
tiie  flsU:  op  =  ob  =  on.  against,  and  jmgiio 
=  to  fight ;  pugnus  =  the  flst.] 

1,  To  light  against ;  to  oppose,  to  resist. 

"The  true  catholike  fayttie  In,  and  euer  hath  t)een, 
tppuoned  and  auaulted  by  the  dcuyll." — Sir  T.  Mart  : 
Work«»,  p.  fi71. 

2.  To  combat  with  arguments  ;  to  oppose  ; 
to  reason  against. 

•  dlK-pug'-nan-^^,  s.  (Eng.  oppugnant;  -cy.] 
The  act  of  opposing  or  resisting  ;  opposition, 
contention. 

"  What  discord  follows  I  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy."  Shakesp. :  Troilu*.  1.  3. 

•  Sp-pug'-nant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  oppugnn-ns, 
pr.  par.  of  ojipugno  ^io  light  against.]    [Op- 

Pl'ON.] 

A,  Aa  adj. :  Opposing,  resisting,  hostile, 
repugnant. 

B.  As  iubst. :  One  who  oppugns  or  resists  ; 
au  opponent. 

•  fip-pug-na'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  oppugiiatio,  from 
opjmgntUns,  pa.  par.  of  opjmgyio  =  to  fight 
against.]  (Oi'PUon.]  The  act  of  oppugning  ; 
resistance,  opposition. 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  vlokmce  of  tvnintn.  and  ommg- 
n4/fon  of  n-lwiUous  nature."— ///(.  Hall:  Hatan'i  riery 
fkirti  (fuenrhf^d,  Dec  I.  Temp.  1. 

•  6p-pugn'-er  {g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  oppugn; 
■tr.\  One  who  oppugns,  opposes,  attacks,  or 
resists  ;  an  opponent. 

"  PropaRntlnK  tlip  gospel  agaluHt  its  oppugn ffrt.'— 
Wood  ■  Alh^na  Oxon..  L 

f  ftpB-al8-thSn'-l08.  s.  [Or.  o'.i^  (''/)«)  =  the 
eye,  and  altT6rf<ri.<:  (disthcsis)  =  porcr'jjtion, 
Bcnsatloii.)    Kye-scnsatitm,  sight.    {Uos^iter.) 

'  hp'-Bi-mtl-thf,  8.  [Or.  'odiifj.aein(opsimat}iia), 
from  i\(te  {'(ijKif)  —  late,  and  uaOtU'  {mnthcin),  '_' 
aor.  iiitln.  rif  ftavOdvut  (mmithnno)  =  to  learn.) 
Ijitc  education  ;  education  lato  in  life. 

^p'-sl-mOBO,  8.  (Or.  oi/(tfio«  (npslmos)z=.  tardy.] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Klipsteinitk  (q.v.). 

6p  si  om'-S-ter,  «.  [Or.  o^n  (opU)  =  sight, 
and  MtTpoi'  {jju-tron)  =  a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  mi-naurlng  tlio 
limits  of  distinct  visinn  in  dirr<-rent  Indivi- 
duals, for  determining  the  focal  h_'ngth  of 
lenses  suited  for  icmedying  imperfect  vision. 

•  dp-SO-ma'-nl-a,  «.  [Or.  o^ov  (npnon)^ 
food,  dainties,  auB  ftafia  (mania)  =.  madness.] 


A  morbiil  love  or  fancy  for  some  particular 
footl  or  dislu 

•  6p-s6-ma'-nI-iio,  «.      [Opsomania.]     One 

wlio  is  artected  with  oiwomania. 

•  op-so-na'-tlon*  s.  [Lat.  opsonatiOy  from 
op»omUus,  pa.  par.  of  ojwo;w,  oh&ono,  obsorvyr 
=  to  buy  provisions,  from  Or.  o^mviov  (opso- 
nion)  =  provisions.]  A  buying  of  provisions  ; 
catering. 

t  opt,  V.  i.  [Fr.  opter,  from  Lat.  onto  =  to 
wish,  to  desire.]    To  choose,  to  decide, 

"AlsHtiatis  who  have  not  opted  for  French  nation- 
ality. —Pull  MuU  Oaz^ttti.  Nov.  3.  l»83. 

•  6pt'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  optabHia,  from  opto  = 
to  wish,  to  desire.)  To  be  wished  for ;  desir- 
able. 

"  dp'-tatc,  v.t.  [Ijat.  optatus,  pa.  par.  of  opto 
=  to  wisli,  to  desire.]    To  wish  for  ;  to  desire. 

■  Op-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  optatio,  from  ojitatus, 
•pn.  piir.  of  op(o  =  to  wish,  to  desire.]  A  de- 
siring; a  wishing  for  anything;  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wish. 


6p'-ta-tlve,  6p-ta'-tive,  a.  k  s.    [Fr.  op- 

Uitif,  from  Lat.  optntivus,  from  optatus,  pa.  par. 
of  opto  =  to  wish  ;  9p.  &  Port,  optativo.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

*  1,  Ord.  Ixing. :  Expressing  a  wish  or  de- 
sire. 

"  An  optatiee  blessing  may  properly  proceed  from  an 
Inferior.  —/•u/?ei-.-  General  trorl/iieii,  ch.  v. 

2.  Oram. :  Pertaining  to  that  mood  of  a  verb 
which  exjireases  desire.     [Optative-mood.] 

B.  As  stibstantive : 

"  1.  Ord.  lAiTig.  :  Something  to  be  desired. 

2.  Gram, :  The  optative  mood  (q.v.). 

optative-mood,  s. 

Gram. :  Tliat  mood  or  form  of  a  verb  in 
which,  in  the  Greek  and  some  other  lan- 
guages, a  wish  or  desire  is  expressed. 

'  6p-ta-tive-lJ^,  ado.     (Eng.  optative;  -ly.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  In  an  optative  manner ;  by 
desire. 

2.  Gram.  :  By  means  of  the  optative  mood. 

6p'-tIo,  ■  op'-tick,  ft.  &  s.  [Fr.  optUpte,  from 
Gr.  uTTTiKo^  (iijitikos)  =  belonging  to  the  sight ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  optica;  Ital.  ottico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sight  or  vision  ; 
pertaining  to  the  organ  of  sight:  as,  an  optic 
nerve,  &c. 

2.  Used  for  vision  ;  aiding  or  subservient  to 
the  sight. 

"  A  st>ot  Itko  which  t>erha|it 
Astroniimer  In  the  sun's  lucent  orlt 
Through  his  glazed  optic  tuhe  yet  never  saw." 

.Wilton  :  P.  I..  111.  6>0. 

*  3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of 
optics  ;  optical. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  organ  of  sight ;  an  eye 

"  Prom  whloh  our  ulcer  optics  turn  awM,' 

Cowt>9r :  Bop€.  404 

*  2.  A  glass  used  for  vision ;  a  magnifying 
glass  ;  an  eye-glass. 

"  Then  an  old  |>rayer-l>ook  I  did  itreaent. 
And  he  an  optic  sent."  Herbert :  Hope. 

3.  [Optics.] 

optic -angle,  s. 

1,  The  angle  included  between  two 
lines  drawn  fiom  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  an  object  to  the  centre  of  the 

pupil  of  the  eye ;   ^__^_^^ 

the     visual    angle. 
(See  illustratiiin.) 

2.  Thoanglewhich 
the    o])tiL'    axes    of 

tlie  eyes  make  with        ^   optio  angle. 
oiu!  another  as  they 
tend  tn  iiirct  at  some  distance  before  tlio  eyes. 

optio  axis,  s. 

1.  Opfir^:  The  straight  lino  Joining  the 
centre  of  the  eye  and  that  of  any  object  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  it. 

2.  Cr}i8tallo(i.,  rfc.  ;  The  lino  In  a  double 
refracting  cryst-nl  In  the  dircctic*n  of  wliich 
no  dnul'ie  refraction  occurs.  In  snmo  furm 
of  crystals  thi-re  is  but  one  opticiil  axis,  in 
otiicrs  tliere  are  two. 

optlo-oominisBure,  t.    [Chiabma.] 


optic  foramen,  s. 

Anat. :  A  foramen  in  the  back  of  the  eye, 
ftff'irdi[ig  a  passage  to  the  optic  nerve  and  tbfl 
oplitha'mic  artery. 

optlo-lobes. .«.  pi. 

Comp.  Anitt. :  The  homologuee  in  amphibia 
fishes,  and  birds  of  the  inammaliat>  corjtor-' 
(piadrigemina,  the  principal  nervous  centn-s 
for  the  supply  of  sight.  The  destruction  of 
one  produces  blindness  on  the  opposite  side. 
They  are  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  cerebellum. 

optic-nerre.  s. 

Aiuit.  :  The  nerve  of  sight,  proceeding  from 
the  optic  IoIk'S  or  corpora  qxtadrigemina  to 
the  eye.  terminating  in  an  expansion  called 
the  retin.'u  The  inner  portion  of  the  fibres 
of  the  two  optic  nerves  decus.sates  at  the 
commissure,  passing  to  tlie  opposite  eye, 
whilst  the  outer  portion  continues  its  course 
to  the  eye  of  the  same  side,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  assist  in  the  production  of  single 
vision,  although  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
latter  is  the  result  of  a  mental  act.  The 
closest  relations  exist  between  the  optic 
nerve,  its  disc,  the  retina,  and  the  cln)roid,  as 
regards  the  cerebral  and  intra-ocular  circula- 
tion, particularly  seen  in  the  course  of  cerebro- 
spinal  disease. 

optic-neuritis,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  le.sinn  of  the  optic  disc,  usually 
a.ssociated  with  meningitis  of  the  bnse  of  the 
brain,  tumours,  and  lar.;e  haemorrhages.  It 
is  marked  by  seious  infiltration  and  jiapillary 
prominence,  commencing  in  the  neurilemma, 
the  pupils  often  dilated,  but  in  siiuple  atrophy 
contra(!te(i,  going  on  in  unfavourable  cases  to 
congestion,  and  ending  in  the  most  hopeless 
form  of  blindness,  from  iirimary  or  progres- 
sive atrophy.  By  the  ophthalmoscope  alone 
can  any  opinion  be  formed  of  the  signiHi-anca 
of  the  various  appearances  in  optic-neuritis, 
which  is  of  the  gravest  character. 

optio-thalaml,  5.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  gaogiia,  situated  between  the 
corpora  striata  and  the  corpora  fpiatlriijemina 
on  each  si<ie  of  the  third  ventricle,  composed 
of  gray  matter.  With  the  gniy  substance  of 
the  pons  and  the  other  centres  of  gray  matt«r 
they  constitute,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
the  real  sensorium. 

optic-tracts,  ■^.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  flattened  white  cords  crossing 
the  peduncles  or  crura  of  tlie  hemispherea  m 
ceiehrum. 

optic -vesicle,  s. 

Amit.  <£  Embryo!.  (PL):  Vesicles  developed 
from  the  anterior  pi'imary  encephalic  vesicle. 
From  them  again  llie  eyes  ultimately  develop. 

$p'-tIo-al,  a.     [Eng.  optic;  -al] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sight  or  vision; 
optic. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of 
optics.     (Boyle:  Works,  \.  073.) 

optical -glass,  s.  Glass  manufactured 
for  optical  puipowi's.  It  is  of  various  densi- 
ties, according  to  the  purjioso  for  which  it  is 
intended,  but  the  cardinal  requisite  Is  perfect 

homogeneity. 

optical-square,  ».  A  reflecting  instru- 
meiit  used  I.y  sui  veyors  and  olliers  for  laying 
off  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  '.llnr.  II 
consists  of  a  box  containing  two  piano  mirrors. 
set  at  an  angle  of  45'  with  each  other,  so  that 
the  image  of  an  object  rellectcd  from  one 
mirror  to  the  other  will  form  nn  angle  of  t»0* 
with  Its  true  position,  indicating  the  correct 
direction  In  which  a  perpendicular  offset  to 
the  main  line  shall  be  measured. 

optical-tolograph,  s. 

1.  A  siunaphori'. 

2.  An  electric  tologntpli  of  tlic  needle  or 
pointer  clnss. 

dp'-tXo-al-l*,  adv.     [Eng.   opticui  ;   -ly.]    By 
siglit  or  optics. 

dp-tl'-cian,  s.    (Fr.  opticim.] 

'  1.  Ouv  who  is  veniod  in  the  science  of 

OptlCH. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  ilcals  In  optical  glaases 
and  tn-truments. 

"The  aid  whh'h  tlime  aclenoM  hav«  rrceivetl  tronk 
the  of</<r^fi>r"— .Vemirf.'  0/  Ih4  Uttman  Mtmt,  uU  Um 
|L     (iDtrud.) 


ytSHt  b^  ;  p^fiit,  J<$Wl :  oat,  90II,  oborua,  9hln.  bon^b  ;  go,  f^om  :  thin,  ^hls  ;  sin.  a^  ;  expect,  ^onophon,  o^lst.    pb  =  £ 
-«lan,  -tlan  ^  sban.    -tion,    slon  =  shun ;    (ion,    ^lon  -  zbun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ~  sbus,    -bio,  -dlo,  A:c.  -  bcl,  d^l. 
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optics— or 


op'-tics,  s.     [Optic] 

Physics:  Optics  was  defined  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  as  that  branch  of  knowledge  wliich 
treats  of  the  proportifs  of  light  and  of  vision 
as  perfitrined  by  tlie  human  eye.  He  divided 
his  t.rc:itise   on  the  suhject  into  four   parts. 

1.  On  the  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Li^ht  : 
(1)   Catoptrics    (q.v.).    (2)    Dioptrics    (q.v.). 

2.  Physical  Optics.  3.  On  the  application 
of  optical  principles  to  the  explanation  of 
Natnral  Phenomena.  4.  Of  Optical  Instru- 
ments. The  more  modem  division  of  the 
science  is  into  :  1.  Sources  of  Light ;  2.  Trans- 
mission, Velocity,  and   Intensity  of  Light ; 

3.  Reflection  of  Light— Mirrors ;  4.  Single 
Refraction — Lenses;  5.  Dispersion  and  Achro- 
matism ;  6.  Optical  Instruments ;  7.  The  eye 
considered  as  an  optical  Instrument ;  8.  Phos- 
phorescence and  Fluorescence;  and  9.  Double 
Refraction,  Interference,  and  Polarization. 

6p'-ti-grapll,  s.  [Gr.  oTrrojitai  (optoniai)  =  to 
see  ;  suif.  -gniph.] 

Optics:  A  form  of  camera  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co])ying  landscapes.  Tlie  rays  from 
the  object  to  be  drawn  are  reflected  from  a 
plane-mirror  through  the  object-glass  of  the 
instrUTiient  to  a  specnilum,  and  thence  through 
an  eye-glass  to  the  eye.  Between  the  eye 
and  the  specuUiin  is  a  i>iece  of  parallel  faced 
glass  with  a  small  dot  in  its  centre,  exactly  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glass.  By  moving  the 
pencil,  thedut  seen  in  the  tield  of  the  telescope 
is  passed  over  the  outlines  of  the  object, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  traced  on  the 
paper  by  tlie  pencil. 

*  op' -ti -ma- 53^,  s.    [Optimate.] 

1.  The  boily  of  optimates  or  aristocrats 
collectively  ;  the  nobility,  the  aristocracy. 

2.  Government  by  an  aristocracy. 

3.  Supremacy. 

"  An  optimnc't  of  ft  few  [sins]  all  prime  coequal  !□ 
their  pov/ei'—Sumirumd:  Works,  Iv.  539, 

'  op'-tl-mate,  a.  <fc  5.  [Lat.  opthTias,  genit.  op- 
tinwli:i  =  an  aristocrat,  from  optimus  =■  best.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
optimates  or  aristocracy  ;  noble. 

B,  As  siihstantife : 

1.  One  of  the  ojitiniates  ;  a  noble,  an  aris- 
tocrat ;  a  chief  man  in  a  state. 

2.  (P!.):  The  Roman  aristocracy;  hence, 
any  aristocracy  or  nobility. 

op'-ti-me,  s.  [Lat.  =  excellently,  from  opti- 
mus =  beit.]  In  the  university  of  Canibrid^-e 
one  of  those  candi<lates  f<rr  a  degree  who 
come  out  in  the  second  rank  of  honours,  im- 
mediately below  the  wranglers  (q.v.).  They 
are  divided  into  Senior  and  Junior  Optimes. 

Op-tim'-e-ter,  s.     [Optometer.] 

op'^tim-ism,  s.    [Lat.  optim^us)  =  best ;  Eng. 

BUff.    -isiiL.i 

1.  Philos. :  The  name  given  to  the  view 
propounded  in  the  Theodicee  of  Leibnitz  that 
this  world,  as  the  work  of  God,  must  be  the 
best  among  all  possible  worlds  ;  for,  were  a 
better  world  possible  than  that  wliich  actually 
exists,  God's  wisdom  nihst  have  known,  His 
goodness  must  have  willed,  and  His  oninipn- 
tence  must  have  created  it  Leibnitz  main- 
tained that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  world,  it 
must  consist  of  finite  beings  ;  this  is  the  jus- 
tification of  flniteness  and  liability  to  suller- 
ing,  or  metaphysical  evil ;  that  physical  evil, 
or  pain,  is  salutary  as  punishment,  or  means 
of  tuition ;  and  that  God  could  not  remove 
moral  evil,  or  wrong,  without  removing  the 
power  of  self-determination,  and,  therewith, 
the  possibility  of  morality  itself.  J.  S.  Jlill 
(Three  Es^aj/s  upon  Religion,  p.  40)  points  out 
that  Leibnitz  did  not  maintain  that  this  is 
the  best  of  all  conceivable,  but  of  all  possible, 
worMs,  so  that  his  doctrine  (though  not  that 
of  his  caricature,  Pangloss)  might  be  held 
by  a  "limited"  Theist. 

2.  The  tendency  to  take  the  most  hopeful 
\iew  of  matters  in  general ;  the  belief  that  the 
world  is  growing  better. 

op'-tim-ist,  s.  [Eng.  optim(ism):  suff.  -ist.] 
One  who  supports  or  advocates  the  doctrine 
of  oi>tiitiisia. 

op  -  tim  -  ist'- ic»  a.  [Eng.  optimist;  -ic.] 
Supporting  or  advocating  optimism;  charac- 
terized by  optimism. 

"There  is  uoUnng  otherwiee  thnn  tnornl  Id  her 
cheerfully  optimrstic  view  of  life^" — AChcnemim, 
March  4.  1892. 


*  op-tim'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  optimiis  =best.]  The 
state  of  being  best.     {Bailey.) 

*6p'-tun-ize,  v.£.  &  U  [Lat.  op(tm(iis)  =  best; 

sufl".  -ize.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  hold  or  advocate  the  doc- 
trine of  optimism. 

B.  Trans. :  To  consider  or  represent  as 
super-excel  leut. 

op'-td-gram,  5.  [Gr.  u-m6<;  (optos)  =  seen , 
visible,  and  ypa^/ia  (gravwia)  —  tliak  which 
is  drawn  or  written  ;  Fr.  optogravime.] 

Optics:  The  image  on  the  retina  described 
under  optography  (q.v.). 

6p-t6g'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  oirrd?  (optos)  =  that 
which  is  "seen,  visible,  and  ypa4>ri  (graphe)  = 
delineation;  Fr.  opt<graphie.] 

Optics:  The  temporary  retention  in  certain 
cases  of  an  image,  that  of  the  last  person  or 
thing  seen,  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  when  a 
man  or  a  beast  dies.  Kuhn  found  snch  an 
imane  in  the  eye  of  an  ox  an  hour  after  its 
death.  It  has  been  thought  that  possibly 
the  image  of  a  murderer  miglit  be  found  on 
the  retina  of  the  victims  eye,  which  would 
be  a  great  aid  to  justice. 

op'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  opticnem,  ace  of 
optio  ■=.  choice  ;  cogn.  with  oplo  =  to  wish,  to 
choose;  Sp.  opcion.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Wish,  choice,  desire. 

2.  The  right,  power,  or  liberty  of  choosing  ; 
the  right,  power,  or  privilege  of  choice ;  tlie 
power  of  deciding  on  or  choosing  one's  course 
of  action. 

3.  The  exercise  of  the  right,  power,  or 
liberty  of  choosing  ;  choice,  prefereiue. 

"Trausplantation  must  proceed  from  the  option  o( 
the  peoide."— fiacon. 
II.  Technically : 

*  L  Church  of  Eng.  :  The  right  of  choice 
which  an  archbishop  had  of  any  one  eccle- 
siastical prefennent  m  the  gift  of  any  of  his 
surtragan  bishops,  after  he  had  been  conse- 
crated by  liini. 

2.  Stock  Exchange :  A  bargain  in  which  a 
dealer  has  the  right  to  buy,  or  sell,  or  both, 
a  certain  amount  of  stock  at  a  given  price, 
during  a  sj^ecified  time. 

^  Local  Option :  [Local-optiom]. 

op'tlon-al,  a.     [Eng.  option;  -al.] 

1.  Left  to  or  depending  on  one's  own  choice  ; 
Dot  compulsory  or  necessary. 

"Ill  the  former  case  the  uae  of  wonlsia,  Inn  great  tnen- 
lure.  opdonut."— Stewart :  Human  Mind.  cb.  iv.,  i'i. 

2.  Leaving  anj-thing  to  choice;  involving  a 
power  of  choice  or  option. 

optional-writ,  s. 

Laio :  A  writ  commanding  a  defendant  to 
do  some  act  required,  or  to  show  cause  why 
he  has  not  done  it.  It  is  distinguished  from  a 
peremi'tory  writ  (q.v.). 

6p'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  optiojuil ;  -ly.] 
In  an  oiuional  manner;  with  the  power  or 
right  of  choosing. 

6p-t6m'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  on-ro^ai  (optomai)  = 
to  See,  and  fterpoi'  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  vision  in  ditferent  individuals,  fur 
the  ]Uirpose  of  choosing  proper  lenses  to  cor 
rect  defects  of  sight. 

Op-tom'-S-try,  «.     The    measnring  of  the 

powers  of  vision. 

op'-to-type,  ».     A  letter  used  for  testing  the 

eyesight. 
6p'-u-len9e,  s.      [Fr.*,   from  Lat.  opulentia, 
from    opulentus  =  rich,    opulent    (q.v.);    Sp. 
opvlencia;    Ital.  opulensa.]     Wealth,   riches, 
affluence. 

"  She  bad  been  restored  to  opuJe7ice  and  honour  by 
\iheTtiueB."~Muratdai/ :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  ii. 

•  6p'-u-len-cy,  s.  [Lat.  opulentia,  from  opu- 
lentus  —  opulence  (q.v.).]     Riches,  opulence. 

op'-U-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  opulentus, 
from  dp-^s  =  riches ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  opulento,] 
Rich,  wealthy,  affluent ;  abounding  in  riches 
or  wealth. 

op'-n-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  opulent;  -ly.]  In 
an  opiilent  manner ;  richly  ;  with  riches  or 
affluence. 


*  6p-iincf-Iy,  adv.     [Lit.  op  ~  ob  =  on,  at, 

and  pniictuni.  =  a  point.]     Opportunely,  sea- 
stiiiably. 

6-pun'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.     [From  Opus,  a  city 
of  Locris,  where  some  .species  abound.] 

Pot.  :  Indian-fig;  the  tvpical  genus  of  the 
family  Opuntidae  (q.v,).  Tlie  stem  ctjusists  of 
flat  joints  broader  above  than  below,  at  length 
becoming  cylindiical  and  cntiiiuous.  All 
the  species  were  originally  American.  Opuntia 
vulgaris  is  indigenous  in  tropi'-al  America,  Ber- 
muda, &c.,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into 
southern  Europe  ;  its  fruit  imparts  a  red  tinge 
to  the  urine  of  those  who  e;it  it.  O.  Titna  fur- 
nishes a  rich  carmine  pigment,  used  in  Naples 
as  a  water-colour.  0.  DiUmii  is  used  in  the 
Deccan  as  a  hedge-plant  about  cantonments. 
Cochineal  insects  brought  to  India  flourished 
on  it,  and  it  yields  a  coarse  fibre  used  In 
paper-making. 

6-pun-ti-a'-9e-8e  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
opunti{,a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit",  -acetE.] 
E«t.  :  Tlie  same  as  Cactace^  (<1-V-)- 

o-pim'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat  opuntfyi); 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 
Lot. :  A  tribe  of  Cactacese  (q.v.). 

o'-pua  (pi.  op'-er-a),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  woiic ;  specif.,  a  musical  composition 
nunil>ered  for  conveni«nce  of  reference  and 
distinction.  In  this  sense  frequently  abbre- 
viated to  op. 

2.  Mason. :  [Opus-reticulati^m]. 

opus  alcxandrinum,  s,  {Lit.  =  work 
of  Alexaiidiia.]  A  mosaic  pavement  consist- 
ing of  geonietrii'  tigures  in  black  and  red 
tesseiiE  on  a  white  ground. 

opus  incertum,  s.  A  kind  of  masonry 
forint'il  of  small  stones  of  irregular  shape 
touchingonlyat  certain  points,  the  interstices 
b(.'iiig  lilied  with  well-composed  mortar. 

Opus  operantis,  phr. 

Roman  Theol.  :  Usually  employed  adverbi- 
ally (ex  appre  operantis).  The  jihrase  (=  the 
wurk  of  the  woiI:er)  is  used  to  signify  that 
theeflect  of  a  particular  rite  or  act  of  devotion 
is  directly  due,  not  to  the  rite  (opus)  itself, 
but  to  the  dispositions  of  the  person  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  rite  or  who  practises  the 
devotion.  This  is  the  Prote.stant  view  of  the 
elhcacy  of  the  .sacraments,  as  opposed  to  the 
Roman  and     High    Anglican    view.      [Opus 

OPF-BATUM.] 

Opus  operatum,  phr. 

Ro^mtii  Theol. :  Usually  employed  adverbially 
(ej;  Ojierc  oper<to).  The  expn  ssion  oj'us  oper- 
atum(  =  the  work  done)  was  used  by  nu-diaval 
theulngians  to  signify  that  grace  was  con- 
ferred by  the  sacrament  itself,  and  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  which,  in  the  eighth 
canon  (De  r^acram^ntis  in  genei'e)  of  the  seventh 
session,  anathematizes  any  one  who  shall  say 
that  the  s.mraini^nts  do  not  confer  grace  ex 
opere  opcrnto.  The  necessary  dispositions  on 
tiie  part  of  the  recipient  are  condiliones  sine 
qua  lion;  and.  according  to  the  doman  view, 
the  grnce  conferred  is  due,  not  to  tliese  neces- 
sary dispositions,  but  to  the  sacrament  as 
received  with  these  necessary  dispositions. 

"  When  we  s^y  the  aAcmmeiit  coufei%  gr;ice  ci  operg 
oper.Uo.  our  iiie.-\iiii]^  is  that  grvice  t^'  i-mifr  ireil  by 
virtueof  the  Bacmiueiitil  Act  itself  Instit  iit- il  hy  GoJ 
for  this  end.  imt  by  the  merit  of  the  niiiusttr  or  the 
recipient,"— fle/MnniJi  .■  De  Sucramenlii.  lib,  ii.,  1. 

opus-reticulatum,  opus,  s.  A  net- 
work arrangement  of  stones  or  bricks.  The 
west  front  of  Rochester  Catliedral  is  so  built. 

•  d-piis'-cule,  *  o-pus'-cu-liim, "  6-piis'- 

Cle  (cle  as  el),  s.  [Lat.  opuscuium,  diniin. 
of  op}is  —  a  wurk  ;  Fr.  opuscule  ;  Sp.  opusculo; 
Ital.  op-usculo.  oposcolo.]    A  little  work. 

-or,  siiff.  [Lat.]  A  suffix  used  with  Latin 
words  and  their  English  derivatives  to  ex- 
press an  agent,  as  actor;  also  iu  law  terms,  as 
lessor,  mortgagor. 

or,  cnnj.     [A  contraction  of  other,  ovther,  outrur, 
anther,  &c]    [Either.]    A  disjnnrtive  particle 
marking,  or  seeming  to  mark,  an  alternative. 
1.  It  answers  : 

(1)  To  a  preceding  either. 

"  At  Venice  rou  may  eo  to  any  house  either  by  bmd 
orvAXevJ'—AiUliton:  On  Italif. 

(2)  To  a  preceding  whether. 

■' ImJigine  concemins  this  world,  whether  \t  was  to 
perish  or  no."— Burnet  :  TItrori/  -i/  the  E<trth. 


late.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^ite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Sj^rian.    ae.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


2.  It  IS  used  iu  poetry  for  either, 

"  Approfu-b  me  R»  yo  a«.      ^ 
Or  one,  or  fcU,  lu  your  »cviut«iuil  forms. 

Byrvn  :  Manfrea,  L  1. 

S.  It  Is  iiscd  In  poetry  for  whtOitr. 

"  Or  lo  tl*0  ooean  <lreiich«d.  or  In  th«  in.' 

tihakap.  ■■  renuj  <t  AdonU,  *U. 

4.  It  is  used  to  connect  a  series  of  words  or 
proposiwions,  presentiug  a  choice  between  any 
two  of  theiu. 

"  B«  It  of  werr*  or  pee*,  or  bate  or  loTe." 

Omxuxr  ■  C.  7*..  UT3. 

5.  It  is  used  to  express  an  alternative  of 
terms,  ilolinitions,  or  explanations  of  tlic 
snmc  tliiiiR  in  different  words:  as,  a  figure 
with  four  equal  sides  and  angles,  or  A  square. 

6.  Or  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  In  which 
case  it  expresses  an  alternative  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  or  a  transition  to  a  fresh 
argument,  illustration,  or  topic. 

**0r  wlii\t  iniin  Is  tbero  of  you,  whom  If  his  SOD  ask 
bread,  will  tie  tslve  iilui  a  stone  T  '—Mattheui  vll.  9. 

7.  Or  is  sometimes  used  redundantly. 

'■  Or  whetlier  bu  fall  euniged  blin.  or  how  'twas.'"- 
Shaketfj  :  Coriffl'itiiii.  I.  3. 

8.  It  Is  used  in  the  sense  of  lest,  or  than. 
{Scotch.) 

or,  adv.  [A.3.  («•  =  ere.)  Ere,  before  ;  sooner 
than. 

"  Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  b.^giiii."  Shukeep.  :  Bainlel,  v.  2. 

U  Or  ere,  or  e'er,  or  ever :  Before  that  ;  ere 
ever. 

"Would  I  hail  met  my  dearest  foe  hi  heaven 
Or  eper  1  liiid  seeu  that  day,  Uoratio  ! " 

Ahaktsp. :  BirtHet.  I.  2. 

%  It  is  protialile  that  or  ere  arose  as  a  re- 
duplic:ited  expression,  in  which  ere  repeats  and 
explains  or;  later  this  was  confused  with  or 
e'er,  whence  or  ever.    (Skeat.) 

or,  ».     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aurum=  gold.] 

Her. :  Gold.  In  engraving  it  is  denoted  by 
small  dots  or  points  spread  all  over  the  bear- 
ing. 

•'  Azure,  an  Eagle  rising  or,  the  Sun 
In  dexter  chief."        Tennys-jn  :  iferlin.  325. 

"dr'-a,».  [A.S.I  A  money  of  account  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  valued  in  Domesday 
Book  at  Is.  Sd. 

8r'-&che,  ar-raoh,  t  or'-ach,  *  or'-rS.ch, 

s,   [Fr.  arroche  ;  corrupted  from  Lat.  aXripUx; 
Ital.  alrepice,] 

ft.l.  •■  The  genus  Atrijilex  (q.v.) ;  specially 
Atriiilex  horle)uiU,  formerly  used  more  than 
DOW  as  a  potherb. 

oracho-moth,  s, 

Entum,  :  llndcna  alripHcis, 

Sr'-a-cle,  -*  (Fr..  from  Lat.  oraciihim,  adouble 
diiniii.  fr"Mi  nra  =  to  speak,  to  pray  ;  Sp.  ora- 
culo ;  Ital.  oriRo/o.J 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  answer  of  a  pod  or  inspired  priest  or 
agrntofagud  to  an  inquiry,  u-sually  respect- 
ing the  future,  or  the  issue  of  a  proposed  plan 
or  enterprise. 

•'  Whatsoe'er  she  salth.  for  oract«*  must  stand." 

Ilraijton  :  Poly-Olblori,  k,  IL 

2.  The  place  where  a  god  could  be  consulted, 
throngli  Ills  inspired  or  consecrated  agent, 
relative  to  the  future,  or  the  issue  of  a  pro- 

eised  plan  or  enterprise :  as.  The  oracle  of 
clphi. 

3.  A  god  or  divinity  by  whom  answers  were 
given  regarding  future  events. 

4.  The  revelations,  communications,  or 
utterances  of  Goil  through  his  prophets.  In 
this  sense  rarely  found  except  in  the  plural. 

"The  main  principle  whcreiiitou  our  la-ltrf  of  all 
thliiKN  therein  cimtatued  deiH-iuteth.  In,  that  tlie  scrip- 
turesare  thoorric/eeof  Ood.  —lIuoKnr:  Hcciea.  Polity. 

"  .5.  The  Hanctii.ary  or  most  holy  place  In  the 
Jewish  Temple. 

"Ttie  nrnrlr  he  iirepared  In  the  house  within,  to  set 
there  tlicark  of  the  covenant.' —1  A'tn^l  vl.  It. 

6.  The  Teiuiile  itself. 

"  SIliA'a  brook,  that  llow'd 
Past  by  the  onic/s  of  tiod."     Uilt-in  :  T.  £..  L  12. 

7.  One  who  communicate-s  a  divine  com- 
mantl  or  inesaage ;  one  who  wtut  the  inter- 
uiediary  of  the  rt-velntlons,  communications, 
or  commands  of  Gntl  ;  a  prophet. 

"  niMl  hath  now  Miit  bis  lIvltiK  oroo^s 
Into  ttie  world.'  Hilton:  P.  It.,  I.  440. 

8.  f)no  who  is  reputed  as  uneommonly  wise. 
aUilicil,  or  exiKTienced  ;  oin-  whose  opinion  is 
lookeil  upon  as  alxtve  question. 

"  Montague,  so  lately  the  ornrttr  of  the  Coniniltt«e  of 
HDPply.  wits  now  hcnixl  with  malevolent  dutrust."— 
MacutUay:  Hut.  k'nj..  cb.  XKl' 


or— orange 

'  9.  A  wise  sentence  or  decisioQ   of  high 
authority  ;  an  oracular  dictum. 
•  10.  A  cant  name  for  a  watch. 
"  Piay,  my  lord,  what's  a  clock  by  yoor  omcfe  I  "— 
Swi/t  :  PolUe  Vonoerfttton. 

II.  Anihrop.  :  Oracles  are  of  high  antiquity. 
They  existed  among  the  Egyptians  (Herod. 
V.  89.  viii.  Si),  and  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  is  full  of  allusion  lo  them. 
The  Ilobrews  might  lawfully,  by  the  high 
priest,  consult  the  UriinaudThunimim  (Num. 
xxvii.  -'D,  but  they  also  illicitly  sought  re- 
sponses from  teraphiin  (Judges  xvii.  0),  and 
from  the  gods  of  surrounding  nations  (2  Kings, 
i.  2,  3,  fi,  Iti).  The  responses  were  supposed  to 
hQ  'given  by  a  supernatural  afflatus,  either 
thn^ugh  a  iierson,  as  at  Delphi  and  Cumte,  or 
through  some  object,  as  in  the  rustling  of  the 
sacred  grove  at  Dodona.  But  iu  every  case 
there  is  present  the  idea  of  a  power  more  than 
huinan  taking  possession  of  a  person  or  thing, 
and  making  that  person  or  thing  the  vehicle 
of  the  response.  (Cf.  Num.  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  Acts 
xvi.  IS  ;  Homer,  Odys.  v.  .'!96;  Virgil,  .-En.  vi, 
45-51).  Tylor  holds  that  the  belief  in  oracles 
was  a  consequence  of  animism,  and,  after 
giving  instances  of  the  survival  of  the  belief 
aiiiotig  races  of  low  culture,  says  (;'rini.  Cull., 
eil.  1S7;!,  ii.  138),  "  Could  a  South  Sea  Islander 
have  gone  to  Delphi  to  watch  the  convulsive 
stru^igles  of  the  Pythia,  and  listen  to  her 
raving,  shtieking  utterances,  he  would  have 
needed  no  explanation  whatever  of  a  rite  so 
absolutely  in  conformity  with  his  own  savage 
philosophy." 
oracle-possession,  s. 
AiHhrop.  :  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
possessed  by  an  oracle-spirit  (q.v.). 

"  Real  or  slmnlated.  the  details  of  or<icte-po»tui'm 

alike  itlnstriitc  iiopular  bvllef—Tl/tor  :  Prim.    Cult. 

(ed.  IS731,  ii-  1S3. 

oraclo-spirit,  s. 

Anthroji.t  A  spirit  suppo.sed  to  "possess" 
a  human  being,  whose  actions  it  influences, 
and  through  whom  it  speaks.  (Cf.  Acts  xvi. 
lt>-lS.). 

"  The  general  doctrine  of  .  .  .  oracte.apiriU  appears 
to  liave  Its  earliest,  broadest,  and  most  consmtent 
poaitiiin  within  tile  limits  of  savagery."— fjlfor  .-  Pnm. 
Cult.  (ed.  m-i),  11.  124. 

*  Sr'-a-cle,  v.i.  [Obacle,  ».]  To  utter  oracles. 

'  ■  No  mure  slialt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 

The  Ueuliles  "  Mitton:  P.  H,  1.  455. 

•  or'-a-oler,  s.    (Eng.  orai;;(e) ;  -er.\    A  giver 
of  aii  oracle. 

"  The  Delphian  trraeter.' 
HyliMstttr .'  aixtti  Uiiy.  y*rU  Week,  823. 

o-r^c'-u-lar,  o.    [Lat.  oracittari*,  from  ora- 
cutum  '—  an  oracle  (([.v.).] 

1.  Of  or  perlatuing  to  an  oracle  or  oracles  ; 
uttering  oracles. 

Oh.  conldflt  thou  speak. 
As  In  Dotlona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oraculfir  Votcptr :  Vardlcy  Oak. 

2,  Resembling  an  oracle  ;  having  or  jiartak- 
ing  of  the  cliaracter  or  nature  of  an  oracle  : 

OS 

(1)  Obscure,  ambiguous,  like  the  oracles  of 
antiquity. 

(2)  Venerable,  grave,  reverend. 

"  Fables  false  ns  bell; 
■yet  deem'd  oracular,"  Cowiter :  Task,  v.  302. 

(:))  Dogmatic,  positive,  magisterial,  authori- 
tative. 

"The  matntemvnoe  of  these  orociifar  truths'— Bp. 
Hall :  The  tt'-conciltr.    (Ded.) 

S-riic'-n-lar-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  orantiar;  -hi.] 
In  an  o'laciilar  miinncr  ;  like  an  oracle  ;  magis- 
terially, dogiiialically. 

"A  timid  jury  will  give  way_  to  an    awful  judge 
dellvorlug  oracularly 
JurioM, 


The    law. '— Bur*«  ;  Poweri  of 


S-rSo'-U-lar-noBS,  s,  [Eng.  oramlar;  -iieM.] 
The  quality  or  slate  of  licing  oracular. 

•  5-ril0'-U-l0US.  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  orncll- 
hma,  fro'til  onicuUim  —  an  oracle  ((|.v.).] 

1.  Uttering  oracles  ;  spaiking  oracularly. 

"  l.et  htm  nnicnrons.  the  end.  tlie  way 
The  turns  of  all  thy  future  latedtsplay." 

ro/ie.   Uoiner ;  i/ilyuoy  s.  342. 

2.  Ambiguous,  obscure,  equivocal. 
"  As  fur  enulviicaltoiui.  or  oriiciilous  siieeebes.  they 

cannot  liold  out  luug."-/iacon .  A.'ii.iy.;  0/Slmiit,i«ori. 

•  8  ritc'-U-lofis-lj^,  n<lt'.  (Eng.  ordCTtotij; 
-/t/.  I  In 'an  oraenlnus  or  oracular  manner; 
oracularly  ;  a.s  an  oracle. 

"The  testlni'.nles  of  antliinllr  and  sneh  as  pass 
orarutotaly  amongst  us."— iirflifns .'  Kuitfar  ttrrouri. 
bk  L.  ch  vL 
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•  6-rac -n-lous-ness,  ».  [Eng.  oraaUtmt; 
,iies4,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  oraculous 
ororecuUr;  oracularness. 

dr'-ad,  odu. 

Zool. :    Toward  the  mouth. 

•  or  -age  (a  as  1),  ».  (Fr.)  A  storm,  a  tempest 

"To  stem  that  oraffo  of  faction.'— JVorfA.-  Xsatn^m, 

p.^sl 

•  o'-ra'-^oils,  o.    (Fr.  imuieiu,]    Stormy. 

"  Whose  early  life  may  have  been  rather  orayloui." 
—  rXickeray :  A'swcomai.  cb.  xxxi. 

•  or'-ai-Bon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  orn(ion«n, 
aceus.  of  oratto  =  a  jirayi  r,  from  oro  =  to 
speak,  to  prav.)  A  prayer  ;  a  verbal  supplica- 
tion ;    oral    worship.      (Now   written    oriton 

'     "  At  dead  of  night,  "mid  his  oroUiwiJ-' 

Dy«r :  fiutm  of  BamA, 

or'-al.  It.  [Fr.,  ttom  Lat.  oa  (genit.  oris)  =  th« 
ino'uth.) 

1.  Ord,  iMiig, ;  Uttered  or  delivered  by  the 
mouth  ;  verbal,  spoken,  not  writteiL 

2.  Zool.  :  Connected  with  the  mouth  ;  situ- 
ated near  the  mouth. 

"  Tlieoriit  cavity  Is  usually  ciliated."- ffnsifey .'  Anal. 
Invert,  AnUn.,  p.  105. 

'  oral-pleading,  >. 

Law:  Pleitding  by  word  of  mouth  in  pres- 
ence of  the  jiiilges.  This  practice  was  sujier- 
seded  bv  written  jileadiligs  in  the  reign  of 
Edward'lll.  ^ 

br'-al-ly',  m/v.    [Eng.  omi;  -ij/.] 

I.  In  an  oral  manner;  by  word  of  mouth; 
in  words,  not  by  written  communication ; 
verbally. 

"The  faith  of  the  Jews  was  not  delivered  to  them 
orattu.'—TiltoUou:  Itulc  of  yaith,  jiL  lii..  |  ». 

•  2.  With,  in,  or  through  the  mouth ;  by 
means  of  the  mouth. 

"  Not  ornlli/  tniducllde  to  90  great  a  distance 
ages."— i7ato.-  Oriy.  of  Haukind, 

o-rang",  s.    IOkang-utan.] 

orang-utan,  orang  utang,  ourang- 
outang,  s. 

Znol, :  Simia  satyrus,  the  Mias  of  the  Dyaks. 
The  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  Etiglanrt  is 
Mahiy,  and  sigiiilies.  "  the  wild  man  of  the 
wood."  It  is  a  dull,  slothftd  animal,  but 
jiosscsscd  of  great  strength.  Wallace  {Miilun 
PeniiK'uki;  ch.  iv.)  says  that  he  was  told  by  a 
Dyuk  chief  that  "no  animal  dare  altack  it 
but  the  crocodile  and  the  python.  He  always 
kills  the  crocodile  by  main  strength.  sUmling 
upon  it,  pulling  open  it-s  jaws,  and  ripping  np 
its  throat.  If  a  python  attacks  a  mias,  he 
seizes  it  with  his  iiamls,  and  then  bites  it, 
and  soon  kills  it.  The  mias  is  very  sttong ; 
there  is  no  other  animal  in  the  jungle  so 
strong  as  he."  These  animals  are  now  con- 
fined to  the  swaiiijiy  forests  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  Their  height  has  been  variously 
slated,  but,  acconling  to  Wallace  (ioc.  cit.), 
"  we  have  not  the  leiist  reliable  eviilencc  of 
the  existence  of  Orangs  in  Borneo  mote  than 
four  feet  two  inches  high."  The  legs  are  very 
short,  the  arms  as  disproportionately  long, 
reaching  to  the  ankle  when  the  animal  is 
phiccd  in  an  erect  position.  The  hair  is  long, 
ruddy-brown,  with  a  deiiiledly  red  tinge,  face 
dark,  eyes  and  noso  small,  jaws  prognathous, 
the  hair  fiilllng  over  the  forehead  nod  back- 
ward over  the  neck  ;  it  is  long  on  the  limbs, 
with  a  dowiiwai'd  direction  on  Ihc  typer,  and 
an  ujiward  on  the  lower  arm.  ■fhiTo  are 
licitlier  cheek  jtonches  nor  niital  cjiliositltMl, 
nor  a  tail,  iind  the  hips  arc  cnvcnd  with  hair. 
The  males  have  a  hingish  bcanl,  and  they 
Bometinies  develop  warty  prolubiiroiiccs  on 
each  side  of  the  face.  Hence  some  niithorlllea 
have  discriminated  two  spiries.  but  Dr. 
Mivart  cousldeis  these  lo  be  merely  varieties. 
(SiMlA.l  The  resemblKUCO  to  man  in  nppiar. 
ance  is  greatest  in  the  females  and  in  younn 
animils.  The  head  of  a  Itiiby  Oiang  la  not 
very  .litTcrent  ftnm  that  of  an  aviingo  Eiini- 
peaii  child  ;  but  In  Ihe  ailnll  the  niu/ulo  !•  as 
woll-niarked  a  fcaluie  as  In  Ihe  Caiiiivora. 
The  Oratig  is  arboreal,  and  foriiia  a  sort  of 
nest  or  sTielti'r  among  the  trees.  It  iicvci 
walks  erect,  unless  when  using  \U  liandH  to 
Hiippoit  itself  by  branches  ovoihead,  or  when 
atliicked.  Uop'ix'senlations  of  ll»  walking 
with  a  slick  aiT  eiitiivly  imaginary. 

Sr'-an^o  (a  aa  I), 

s,  !i  (I.     [t).  Fr.  crrn,,    ,  ,   . 

shouhl  properly  be  narrni/e,  from  Peru.  ii<imiy, 


D  (a  aa  I),  *  or-engo,  *  or-ongo, 

[tV  Fr.  oreiifie  (Kr.  oruiluO.    The  word 


bSil,  bfii^;  pifiit,  J<S^1 :  oat.  9ell.  chorus,  vhln.  bonoh ;  go.  fecm ;  thin,  ^b,  sin.  a,;  expect.  Xonophon.  oxUt.    Jng. 
-«ian.  -tian  -=^  9h*n.     tlon.    slon  -  shun ;  -tion.    ^lon  -  zhua.    -oloue.  -tlouB.    uloua  -  .haB.    -bio.  -dlo,  4c  --  bol.  dpi. 
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orangeade— oratorially 


ndrinj,  ndrang  =  an  orange.  Tlie  initial  n 
was  lost  in  Frencli.  and  the  a  became  o  under 
the  mistaken  iriea  tliat  the  word  had  some 
connection  with  Lat.  auruvi  =  gold,  from  the 
colour ;  Sp.  itaranja ;  Port,  laranja.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Id  the  same  sense  as  11.  1. 

2.  A  secondary  colour,  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  tlie  primaries  red  and  yellow.  It 
is  cotitrnsted  by  blue,  and  its  type  may  be 
seen  in  the  garden  marigold. 

"A  6cn.it  of  orange  round  the  stjiiiy  helm." 

Tennyton:  Princett.    (Prvl..  102.) 

n.  Botany,  £c.:  Vro^crXy  Citrus  A^irantium, 
the  sweet  orange.  Tlie  leaves  are  ovate,  ob- 
loug.  acute,  slightly  serrulated  ;  petiole  more 
or  less  winged ;  the  i)ulp  is  sweet.  It  is  a 
native  of  Imlia,  and  by  some  hotiinists  is  be- 
lieved to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  citron  {Citrus 
medica).  It  was  introduced  into  the  soiith  of 
Europe  about  tlie  tweltth  century,  having 
been  brought  info  Arabia  about  three  ceu- 
tnriesearlier.  It  livesabo.it  sixhundred  years. 
Among  the  many  vjirieties  are  the  China 
orange,  whicli  is  the  common  orange  of  the 
markets;  tite  Blood,  or  Malta  orange;  the 
et.  Michael's  orange  ;  the  Noble,  or  Mandarin 
orange,  &c.  A  single  tree  in  St.  Michael's  has 
yielded  20,000  oranges  fit  for  jmcUing.  The 
orange  contai  ns  niaUc  acid  ;  the  rind  is  bitter  and 
aruniatic.  There  are  V!in(iu8  allied  epecies,  spe- 
cially the  Bitter,  or  Seville  orange,  C.  Bigara- 
dia,  largely  imported  for  the  manufacture  of 
candied  oiange-peel,  &c.  It,  too,  has  run  into 
several  varieties.  Another  species  is  the  Ber- 
gamot  (q.v.).  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  all 
these  varieties  of  C.  Annnitium.  The  orange 
is  largely  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  California  and  Florida,  both  of 
which  states  have  proved  particularly  adapted 
to  its  culture.  There  aro  1U,0(K)  square  Biiles  of 
Boil  in  Florida  adapted  tu  oninge  growth,  and 
the  fruit  from  that  stale  is  often  of  especial 
excellence.  Louisiana  is  another  important 
locality  of  orange  culture. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  an  orange ; 
having  the  colour  of  an  orange. 

"The    whole    High    Street    wiw    gay    with    orange 

rlbauda  "—Mccnulaif :  Bat.  Eng..  cb.  ii. 

orange -bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Rhinoiiycteris aurantia^Uom  northern 
Australia,  about  two  inches  long,  the  fur 
bright  orange  in  the  male,  pale  yellow  in  the 
female. 

orange -blossom,  s.  The  blossom  of 
the  or;inge-tree.  It  is  coinmonly  worn  in 
wreaths  by  brides  at  their  marriages  as  a 
■ymbol  of  purity. 

orange -chrome,  ».  A  snb-chromate  of 
lead,  which  yields  a  beautiful  orange  i>igment 
of  a  higher  color  than  orange  vermilion. 

orange-color,  a. 

Bot.,  d-c. :  Yellow,  with  a  perceptible  mix- 
ture of  red.  Akin  to  apricot  color,  but 
redder.    {Lijidley.) 

orange -colored,  a.  Having  the  color 
of  an  orange. 

orange-cowry,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cypra'a  a»rora,  called  also  the 
Mortiing-d;iwi!  Cowry.  It  is  worn  as  a  mark 
of  chieftainship  in  the  Friendly  Islands. 

orange-dove,  s. 

Ortiilh.  ;  Chrysmna  victor  (Gould).  The 
young  birds  and  females  are  green,  but  the 
male  lias  bright  orange  plumage.  {Ibis,  1875, 
p.  435.) 

orange-flower,  s.  The  same  as  Orange- 
blossom  (q.v.), 

•*  Odoun  of  orange-finwfrs  and  spice." 

Long/elluw:  The  quadroon  Oirt 

Oronge-Jlower  water : 

Chem.  :  In  the  preparation  of  neroli  oil  from 
the  flowers  of  the  bitter  orange  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  water  distils  over,  and  this,  on 
being  separated  from  the  oil  which  floats  on 
the  surface,  constitutes  the  orange-faower 
water  of  connnerce. 

Orange-Jlowcr  oil :  [Neroli-oil]. 

orange- footman,  s. 

Entom. :  A  Britisli  moth,  Lithosia  aureola. 

orange-lily,  s. 

Bot.  :  LUium  hulbiferum,  a  lily  with  large, 
handsnnte,  reel,  or  orange,  scentless  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  &c.      i 


orange-list,  s. 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  wide  baize. 
orange-moth,  s. 

Entovi.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Anger- 
OTia  prunaria,  one  of  the  Eunomidte. 

orange-musk,  s.    A  species  of  pear. 

orange-oil,  6% 

Chem.  :  The  oil  obtained  from  the  rind  of 
the  sweet  orange.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
dextro-rotitory  t^rpene,  CjoHie,  closely  resem- 
bling terebenthene,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  '85 
at  15°. 

orange-pea,  s.  A  young  unripe  fruit  of 
the  curarua  orange,  used  for  flavouring  wines, 

orange-peel,  5.  The  peel  or  rind  of  an 
orange  separated  from  the  fruit.  It  is  dried 
and  candied,  and  used  as  a  stomachic,  and 
in  flavouring  puddings,  cukes,  &c. 

orange-pekoe,  s.  A  black  tea  from  China, 
of  wliicu  there  is  also  a  scented  variety. 

orange -pippin,  s.    A  species  of  apple. 

orange-root,  s.    [Hydrastis.] 

orange-sallow,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Xanthia 
dtrago. 

orange-Skin,  5.  An  orange-coloured  hue 
of  the  skin,  chiefly  observable  in  children. 

orange-tailed  clear-Tving,  s. 

Entom.:    A   British    hawk-moth,    Sesia  an* 
dreni/ormis. 
orange-tawny,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst.  :  A  colour  between  yellow  and 
Iwown. 

2.  As  adj.  :  Of  a  brownish-yellow  colour  ; 
of  a  colour  between  yellow  and  brown. 

"Your  orange-tawny  l>esrd." — Shak«sp. :  Midium- 
mer  Night't  Dream,  I.  2. 

orange -thorn,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genua  Citriobatua. 
orange-tip,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  Eiichloe  cardamines.  Called  by  Newman 
and  Stainton  Antkocharls  cardaviines.  The 
wings  in  the  female  are  nearly  white,  but  in 
the  male  the  apical  half  is  deep  orange.  Ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  about  Ij  inch.  Found 
in  April  and  May.  Larva  found  in  July  on 
Cardamiiie  Impatiens,  and  other  Crucifene. 

2.  The  name  is  also  given  to  some  species 
of  Teracolus. 

orange -tree.  s. 

Bot.,£c.:  Citrus  Anrantium.     [Orange.] 
orange  nndcr-wing.  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Brephos  Par- 
thenais. 
orange  uppor-wlng,  s. 

Entom. :  Hoporina  croceago,  a  British  moth 
of  the  family  Orthosida:. 

orange-^rlfe,  orange-woman,  s.    A 

woman  who  sells  oranges. 

"  Hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a 
toaset  BtrUiT." —Shakesp.  .Coriolaniu,  ii.  L 

or-ang'-eade  (a  as  i).  ^-  i^^-'  f™"^  orange.] 
A  kind  of  drink  made  from  orange  juice,  with 
au  infusion  of  orange-peel 

or'-an-geat  (ge  as  zh),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Candied  orange-peel. 

2,  Orangeade. 

or-ange-ism  (a  as  1),  s.  [Eng.  orange ;  -ism.] 
The  tenets  or  principles  of  the  Orangemen. 

Or'-ange-man  (a  as  i),  s.  [Named  after 
William  111.  of  England,  Prince  of  Orange.] 

Hist.  &  Polit. :  An  association  of  Irish 
Protestants,  chiefly  in  Ulster,  but  with  affili- 
ated lodges  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  America.  They 
have  passwords  and  grips,  and  there  is  an 
initiatory  ceremony.  They  became  an  or- 
ganised body  in  1795,  but  the  system  existed 
much  earlier.  They  clnim  to  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  William  HI.,  but  their  action 
towards  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  is 
greatly  opposed  to  the  tolerance  shown  by 
that  monarch  ;  for  example,  at  the  capitula- 
tion of  Limerick  (1G91).  In  the  third  decade  of 
this  century,  Brunswick  Clubs,  an  offshoot 
from  the  original  institution,  were  founded  to 


oppose  Catholic  Emancipation.  Orangemen 
in  Ulster  wear  the  flowers  of  the  Omnge-lily 
{Liliuvi  bnlbi/eriim),  on  July  1  and  12.  the 
anniversaries  of  the  Boyne  (lti90)and  Aughrira 
(1091),  and  they  also  celebrate  November  5,  on 
wliii-h  dav  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  in 
Torbay  (IGSS). 

•  or'-ang-er  (a  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  orang(e);  -er.] 
A  vessel  emjiloyed  in  carrying  oranges. 

■'Nutbiiig  afloat,  from  a  St,  Michael  oranger  to  a 
flfty-gim  frignte,  couKl  Mtaiid  with  her  in  a  gale."— 
.Sir  ^i  Lakeman :   What  J  taw  in  Kajtr-lajid,  p.  149. 

or'-ang-er-y  (a  as  i),  5.     [Fr.  ora-ngerie,  from 

orainjr.] 

I.  A  I'lace  where  oranges  are  cultivated ; 
a  gallery  or  place  where  orange-trees  are  pre* 
served  during  the  winter. 

"The  finest  orangerji,  or  artificial  ffTeenbotue.'— 
Addison:  SpectrUor.  No.  477. 

*  2.  -\  species  of  snuff. 

"O  Lord.  sir.  you  niuat  never  aneeze;  'tis  u  anbe- 
coujiug  ."^fter  or'angeri/  mt  ^race  after  meat"— /'unju- 
har:  Love  *  a  Bottle,  ii.  2. 

or'-ang-ite  (a  as  i),  s.     [Eng.  orang{e);  suff. 

•ite{Miu.).] 

Min. :  An  orange-yellow  variety  of  thorite 
(q.v.).  Named  by  Bergemanu,  who  thought 
he  had  discovereil  a  new  element  not  exist- 
ing in  thorite,  "donarium."  Orangite  yields 
a  liigher  sp.  gr.  than  thorite,  and  frequently 
envelopes  it.     Found  at  Brevig,  Norway. 

o-rar'-i-iim,  *  6r'-^-ry,  s.  [Lat.,  from  oro 
=  to  speak,  to  pray.] 

1.  Class.  Antvi. :  A  napkin  or  scarf  woni  by 
the  classic  nations  for  the  same  use  as  a 
modern  pocket-handkerchief,  or  to  wave  in 
the  circus  on  triumphal  occasions. 

2.  Eccles.  :  A  scarf  sometimes  twined  round 
the  handle  of  the  medieval  crozier.  Also  the 
scarf  or  stole  of  a  priest,  or  the  border  op 
hemming  of  a  robe. 

•or'-a-r^,  s.    [Obarium.] 

*6r'-ate,  v.i.  [Oration.]  To  make  an  ora- 
tion ;  to  deliver  a  speech  ;  to  harangue. 
(Used  in  ridicule  or  contempt.) 

"  This  continent,  where  every  niaji  naturally  oratat." 
—Scribner's  Monthly.  Aug-  1880,  p.  556. 

O-ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  froTU  Lat.  ora/i'n7icm.,  ace. 
of  or((/io  =  a  speech,  fiom  oraius,  p;i.  par.  of 
oro  =  to  speak,  to  pray;  Sp.  oracion;  Ital. 
oruzione.]  Au  elaborate  speech  or  discourse, 
composed  according  to  the  rules  of  oratory, 
and  delivei'ed  in  public,  and  treating  of  some 
important  subject  in  elevated  and  dignified 
language  ;  an  eloquent  speech  prepared  be- 
forehand and  spoken  in  public.  Especially 
applied  to  a  speech  or  discourse  delivered  on 
some  imjiortant  or  sjiecial  occasion  :  as.  a 
funeral  oration,  an  oration  on  the  anniversary 
of  some  important  event,  &c.,  and  to  academic 
declamations. 

"The  lord  archhinhop  vpon  the  ^eece  of  the  qolr*. 
made  a  lung  oration."— Bacon :  Henry  VIJ.,  p.  178. 

or'-a-tor,  *  or-a-tour,  5.    [Fr.  orateur,  from 
Lat,  oratorem,  ace.  of  orator  =  a  speaker,  from 
oratns,  pa.  par.  of  oro  =  to  speak,  to  pray; 
Sp.  &  Port,  orador ;  Ital.  oratore.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  delivers  an  oration ;  a  public 
speaker;  one  who  pronounces  an  oration  in 
public  on  some  special  occasion. 

"The  oTfitor.  however,  though  he  charmed  his 
hearers,  did  not  aucceed  in  cuuviuciug  theui." — Jfa> 
aulay:  E'ig.  Sitt.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  An  eloquent  speaker ;  one  who  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  as  a  public  speaker, 

"  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  ia" 

Shakesp. :  Juiitu  Catar,  ill.  S. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  One  who  prays  for  relief;  a  peti- 
tioner ;  the  plaintitf  or  complainant  in  a  bill 
in  chancery. 

2.  Universities:  A  public  officer  who  actsas 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  university.  He  rejids, 
writes,  and  records  all  letters  of  a  public 
character,  introduces  distinguished  person- 
ages on  whom  honorary  degrees  are  about  to 
be  conferred,  &c.     Called  also  Public  Orator. 

*  or-a-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  orator  ;  -ial.]  The 
same  as  Oratorical  (q.v.). 

"The  oratnrial  part  of  these  gentlemen  seldom 
vouchsafe  to  mention  (ewev  than  hfteen  hundred,  or 
two  thousand  ye^ '\>\a." —Swift :  Cantiderationt  about 
Maintaining  the  Poor. 

*6r-a-t6r'-i-al-l3^,  adw  [Eng.  oratorial: 
■ly.]    In  an  oratorial  manner  ;  oratorically. 
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•  6r- 9-161^-1-011,  a.  &  s.    {Eng.  oratory:  •<in.] 

A.  As  cuijeclu-e : 

1,  Uhetorical ;  like  an  orator. 

"  III  nil  orutoriitn  yny/'—yorth:  Sxamen,  p.  420. 

2  Belonsinf,'  to  tlie  Confjregatioii  nf  tlio 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  t«  the  Freiirli 
Onitory,  or  Xa  any  Congregation  of  a  sinulur 
nmiie. 

B.  As  mhsL :  A  member  of  any  of  the  Con- 
^rf:fitions  montionetl  nn«ler  A.  2.,especinllyof 
the  uratory  ofSt.  PhihpNeri.    [Oratory,  1.  J 

"The  incnt  Oratorian  hi\»  (et-lliii3  a«  <nilck  m  his 
luteltect  U  ilcv\>.~- Dublin  Heviea.  July.  1879,  l».  203. 

6r-a-tdr'-ic-al,  a.  lEng.  oratory ;  c  connect., 
and  sutr.  -«/.)*  Pcrtainini;  to  an  omtor  or  ora- 
Utry;  bt-fitting  or  necessary  for  au  orator; 
rhetorical. 

6r-a-t6r'-ic-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  oratorical; 
-ly.\     hi  ail  uratmicral  manner  ;  likean  orator. 

•  or-a-tor-ie,  s.    [Oratory.] 

iJr-a-t6r'"3E-0,  s.  (Ital.  an  oratory,  an  oratorio, 
from  Lai.  oratorins  —  belonging  to  prayer  ; 
¥t.  oratoire.] 

*1.  Ord.  Ixtng.  :  An  oratory,  a  place  of 
woiTship,  a  cliapel. 

2.  Miisic:  A  composition  for  voict's  ami 
inatiuiiients  illustrating  some  subjeL-t  takm 
directly  from  scripture  or  paraphrasptl  upon 
some  theuie  in  sacred  history.  The  music 
consists  of  symphonies  or  overtures,  airs, 
recitittivea.  duets,  trios,  choruses,  &c.,  with 
accnnii'animeuts  for  orchestra  or  organ. 

*Sr-a-tbr'-i-OU8,  a.  [Lat.  oratorius,  from 
orator.]    Oiatorical,  rhetorical. 

•  or-a-tbr'-i-oiis-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  oratorious; 

-ly.]    In  an  oral<.irical  manner  ;  rhetoriL-ally. 

"  Nor  do  they  uiiixme  things  uf  this  uaturo  iitviimeii- 
tativtlv.  BO  liiili;h  «*  oratoriou*lg."~Up.  Tayl'jr: 
Artificial  llandiomenfts,  p.  116. 

•6r-a-tdr  ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  orator;  -ize.]  To 
act  the  orator,  to  haringue. 

"Mr.  I'kk wick oratoriting. ftud th« crowd ahoutlnff." 
Dicktiu:  I'idcteick,  ch.  xxlv. 

iir'-a-tor-j^,  •  or-a-tor-le,  s.  [Fr.  oraioire, 
froni  Lat.  oratorinvi,  neut.  sing,  of  oratorius 
=  lM_'loiigiiig  to  prayer.  In  the  2rid  and  3rd 
scnsfs  IVoiu  Lat.  oratoria  (ars)  =  {tlie  art)  of 
Speaking;  Sp.  &  Ital.  oratoria,  oratorio.] 

1.  A  place  for  prayer  or  worship ;  a  chapel, 
eepec.  one  for  jirivate  devotions. 

"Dou  make  an  autvr  aud  an  oratoru." 

Chaucer:  V.  T..  1.007. 

2.  The  art  of  speaking  in  public  in  an 
eloqiieul  and  eflVctive  manner;  the  art  of  an 
orator;  the  art  of  speaking  according  to  the 
rules  (if  rhetoric. 

••The  former  .  .  .  laid  the  {rreateat  weight  of  hU 
eraf'Ty  mioii  the  »trfHi(th  of  hia  urguiiieiita  otTeruLl  tu 
thi?ir  uiiil«-n«ljuidliiK  and  reaauii."— Su'</'( :  Letter  to  a 
Yuitu'j  L'teruymun. 

3.  The  exercise  of  eloquence  in  oral  dis- 
course; speeches  made;  eloquence;  eloquent 
language. 

"TliU  enahled  the  prouiotem  to  declnre  thnt  the 
ornr'«r>  excited  oiithuBliwiii.  nml  that  ili*--  reKuhitii.us 
weru  i^uueU  by  acclaiuAtiou." — Daily  Telef/rai^h,  0<\. 
U.  iBnu. 

•  4.  Orators  collectively. 

••  Men  divinely  UuKht,  and  <wtt«r  teaching  ,  .  . 
Thau  all  the  uraiury  of  Orcei-e  and  liuiiio." 

MUton:  P.  11.,  iv.  860. 

f  (1)  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Xeri : 
Church  Hist.:  A  congregation  of  priests, 
witlioiit  vows,  but  agreeing  to  a  rule  of  lit.', 
founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  approved  liy 
Gregory  XIII.  In  1575.  The  objc'ets  of  the 
instiint*  are  mission  work  and  education.  St. 
Pliibp  took  a  deep  intx^rest  in  Englatnl,  but 
the  tirst  house  in  this  country  was  fo-uide'i  by 
Ciirdinal  (then  Dr.)  Newman  at  Mary  Vale 
(Old  U.-icolt),  in  1S47,  and  he  still(l&8f*)  retains 
liis  p<i.Hition  as  superior  of  the  Oratory  at 
liirmingliam.  The  evening  exorcises  of  t)ie 
Oratory  eonsistof  [ilain  earnest  sermons,  with 
vernacular  hymns.  Many  of  tht^  Oxford  men 
who  "wt-nt  over"  became  members  of  this 
cohgrfg;ition. 

(2)  Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Concfption  : 
Church   llixt.  :    A  congregation  fonnded   at 

Paris  in  185*2  by  M.  P6tet^)t,  cur6  of  Ht.  Ilneh. 
and  M.  Or;itiy.  The  members  have  the  same 
aims  as  the  defnnet  French  Oratory,  whoso 
rule  they  follow,    [t  (3)-] 

(3)  The  Freudi  Oratory : 

Church  Hist. :   A   congregation  of  prtesta 


founded  at  Paris  in  1611  by  Canlinal  de 
Bet  ulle.  Their  aims  were  to  deepen  devotion, 
to  promote  professional  studies,  and  to  spread 
au  ecclesiasticjil  spirit  among  the  clergy. 
{AiUiis  £  Arnold.) 

'  6r'-a-tress,  '  6r'-a-trix, .«.  [Lat.  oratrix, 
fem.'of  orator.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  female  orator. 

"  I  aee  loue's  oratrtue  iil<;ad*  toUoiwly  to  thoc," 

Wurtivr:  Albioitt  thvjland,  bk.  11.,  ch.  U. 

2,  Law :  A  female  plaintiff  or  complainant 
in  a  bill  in  chancery. 

6r-a-vitz'-ite,  s.  [From  Orawitzfa),  Hun- 
gary, where  found  ;  sulf.  -i(e  (A/tn.).J 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in 
nodules.  Hardness,  2  to  2-j  ;  sp.  gr.  2-701  ; 
lustre,  waxdike,  unctuous.  Compos.  :  a  liy- 
drated  silicate  of  alumina,  with  some  zinc. 
Found  with  calamine  (q.v.). 

orb  (I),  s.  [Fr.  orbc,  from'Lat.  orbem,  accua.  of 
orbis=a  circle,  an  orb  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  orbe.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  circle,  a  sphere,  a  globe,  a  ball,  a 
spherical  body. 

"A  mighty  collection  o(  water  Inclosed  In  the 
Iwwelii  of  the  CAitli.  constitutes  an  huge  orb  In  the 
Interior  or  ceutml  iijiita."  —  Woodward  :  Xat.  But. 

*  2.  The  eye-ball ;  the  eye. 

••  A  dr<jp  serene  hath  iiuenchd  thelr^jrftj. 
Oidliii  suffusion  veil  d."       MUton:  P.  L.,  111.25. 

3.  A  circular  body,  as  a  wheel. 

•■  The  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  roU'd  as  with  tlit  sound 
Of  torrent  floods."  Milton  :  P.  J...  vi.  830. 

4.  A  circle,  a  circuit,  a  ring;  the  sphere  in 
which  a  star  moves  ;  tlie  orbit  described  by  a 
heavenly  body. 

"  Astronomere  .  .  .  fnune*  to  their  conwelt  eccen- 
tritks  and  eplcycleu.  and  *  wcderful  engme  of  orbi. 
though  iM  mich  tlilni,-!*  were." — Saeon. 

*  5.  A  celestial  body. 

"  By  all  the  onemtlon  of  the  orlK." 

&hakcjp  ;  Lear.  L  \. 

•6.  The  earth. 

"  The  orb  below  u  hush  aa  death." 

:ifmk<*i^. :  BamlH,  U.  1 

*  7.  A  sphere  of  action ;  a  region. 

"  Ue  gazed  upon  thnt  mighty  orb  of  soiig," 

WoriUworth:  Kxi:ursion,Xi)L.\. 

*  8.  A  period  or  revolution  of  time. 

■•  Fatal  course 
Uad  circled  his  full  orb."      Mtlton :  P.  L.,  v.  860. 
II.  Technically: 

*  1.  Astrnn.  :  One  of  the  hollow  and  trans- 
parent globes  or  spheres,  inclosed  one  within 
another  and  concentric,  whieh  were  conceived 
by  ancient  astronomers  to  carry  with  them 
the  planets  in  their  revolutions.  That  in 
whieh  the  sun  was  placed  was  called  the  orbis 
maximus,  or  chief  orb. 

2.  Arch. :  A  boss  or  knot  of  foliage,  flowers, 
or  other  ornaments  in  cornices. 

3.  Iler.  :  A  globe  encircled  bearing  a  cross  ; 
a  mound  (([.v.). 

■■  I'rcieiited  with  the  Bible,  the  npurs,  and  the  orb." 
—  Mmauhiy :  UUt.  Kwj..  cb.  xL 

orb-fish,  a.    [Okbis.J 

•  orb  (2).  s.  [O.  Fr.  orbc,  from  Lat,  orbus  — 
bereaved,  deprived.) 

Arch.:  A  me.lia-val  term  for  a  blank  or 
blind  window  or  panel. 

■  orb,  v.t.  i:  i.     [Onu  (1),  ».] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  into  a  circle ;  to  roll. 

•'  That  our  havi'txcw  may  orb  lt«elf  Into  a  thousand 
vaKniicicH  of  t;l»ry  and  dulithL-— J/i«on;  Ueaun  «/ 
Cliuich  O'loernment.  bk   1.,  ch.  I. 

2.  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  inclose. 

••UrbcUUi&nluixtw.'  Milton:  JVatit^ty.U\. 

B,  }iitraivi.  :  To  bo  formed  into  an  orb ;  to 
assume  the  uppiarance  of  au  orb. 

■■  Orb  UUti.  the  [wrfcct  star." 

Tmtnyion  :  In  Mtmutrtam,  xxlv,  IR. 

'  orb'-ate,  a.  [Lat.  orhatus,  pn.  par.  of  orbo  = 
to  bereave.)    IJereaved,  childles.s,  fatherless 

*  or-ba'-tion,  ».  [IJit.  orlnitio,  from  orbatus, 
I'a.  i'!ir.  of  t>j;jo  =  to  bereave.)  Privation  of 
children  or  ivarent.s:  privaticin  generally. 

"  Huw  did  the  dlstri-Mod  iniith<-pi  wrlnit  tlndr  hands 
for  this  wofnM  itrbatlun."  -  lifK  Unit:  Contttmp. ;  EtijaS 
curtina  the  Chtldrtin. 

orbed,  a.    [Eng.  orh  (i) ;  ■etl.\ 

I.  Having  the  form  of  an  orb;  circular, 

round,  spherical. 

"  I^t  «M«h    .   .   . 

Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fwt  hi*  orbt<d  slilflM, 

•■  - •■'  -1^  union  ■  /*.£..  tL  Ml 


Bonieer'n  or  hl|[ii. 


^  Still  UHe<l  as  the  second  element  to  the 
compound  {\x\\-orbed,  applied  to  the  moun. 
2.  Encircled,  surrounded. 

"  Oold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  wer«  orb'd  with  sold.* 
Additon:  Oeid  ;  M rtamor phones  i\. 

'  orb'-ic,  •  orb'-ic-al, '  orb'-ick,  a.  [Eug. 
orb  (1),  s.  ;  'ic,  -iaiL]     Spherical,  circular. 
"  How  the  )MMly  of  this  orbick  frame 
Fioni  tcuder  Infancy  so  bit;  bccMUie." 

Bacon  :  Pan  or  .Vatur*. 

'  orb'-i-cle,  ».  [Lat.  orhiculns,  ditriin.  of 
orbu^  =  an  orb.)  A  little  orb,  globe,  sphere,  o» 

ball. 

"  Such  wafry  orbidet  younit  Iwj's  do  blow." 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ i  Triumph  on  Sarth. 

or-bic'-U-la,  s.  [A  fem.  form  of  orbiculiu 
(q.v.).J  • 

Zool.  it  Palaont.  :  The  name  given  by 
Soweiby  to  the  molluscous  genus  called  by 
Lamarck  Discina  (q.v.). 

or-bic'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  orbicularis,  from  or- 
i>iciWi«,'din*jin.  of  or^is  =  an  orb  ;  Ft.  orbict^ 
laire.]  Having  the  form  of  an  orb  ;  spherical, 
circular. 

"  Parted  by  th'  ompyrcat  iMundi, 
His  quadratnro,  (rum  thy  orbicular  world." 

MiUon  :  P.  L.,  x.  SaL 

*  orbicular-bone,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  name  ft>riuerly  given  to  the  or- 
bicular process  (q.v.),  which  in  childhood  la 
really  a  separate  bone. 

orbicular-leaf,  5. 

lint.  :  A  leaf  perfectly  circular,  as  the  leaf 

of  Culylcduii  orbicidare. 

orbicular-ligament, «. 

.Ituit.  :  A  ligament  connecting  the  head  of 
the  radius  with  the  small  sigmoid  cavity  of 
the  ulna.     Called  also  the  annular  ligament. 

orbicular-muscles,  s.  pL 

Aiujt.:  Two  niuseles  :  (1)  Orbictdaris  orit. 
an  orbicular  mustdo  with  concentric  fibre* 
around  the  orihce  of  the  mouth  ;  called  also 
sphincter  oris.  (2)  Orbicularis  jKditebrarum 
a  thin  elliptical  muscle  surrounding  the  fissure 
betweiu  llie  eyelids,  covering  their  surface, 
and  spreading  some  distance  around. 

orbicular-process,  s. 

Anat.:  Tlie  orbicular  b'me  of  childhood. 
whi.-U  in  llie adult  beecnues  a  flattened  rounded 
tubercle  at  the  end  of  the  long  process  of  the 
incus,  and  articulates  with  the  stapes. 

6r-bic'-U-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  orbicular ;  -ly.] 
In  an  orbi<ular,  spherical,  or  circular  manner  ; 
spherically,  circularly. 

*  or-bic'-u-lar-ness,  s.  [Eng.  orbiadar; 
■ness.\  Tlie  qualiiy  or  state  of  being  orbicu- 
lar ;  sjihericity,  circularity. 

*  or-bic-u-la'-ta,  s.  pi    [Xeut.  pi.  of  Lat. 

orlncuiaiih  =  rounded,  circular.) 

Zool. :  Asection  of  Brachyurous  Crustaceans 
having  the  carapace  globular,  rhomboidal,  or 
oval,  and  always  very  soUd. 

or-bic'-u-lg,te,a.  &  s.   [hat.  orbiculaiug,  troxu 
urlnculu's,  diniin.  of  ortis  =  au  orb  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
orbicxdi ;  lla,\.  orbicolato.] 
A.  Asatlj.:  Made  into  or  hn vine  the  form 

of  an  orb,  sphere,  or  circle  ;  orbicular. 

•  B.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  orbiculntc ; 
specif,  a  thing  ha\  Ing  a  liguir,  the  vertical 
.seclion  of  which  is  oval,  and  the  horizontal 
section  circular. 

or-blc'-u  lat  6d,  a.  [Jjit.  orbiculatus.]  The 
Hiiiiie  a^'OrtrK  I'LATE,  A.  (q.v.). 

or-bio'-u-late-lj^,    adv.      [Eng.   orbiculate; 

■ly.]       ' 
Bot. :  So  a«  to  be  nearly  orbicular. 

orblculately-doprossod.  'i. 

I]ot.  :  Spherical,  except  that  it  Is  depreasod 
at  the  top. 

*  or-blc-u-la'-tlon,  «.  ll-at.  orbtcuiaius^ 
orl.iculaie  (q.v.).]  The  quulity  or  st^ttc  of 
being  orl'iculate. 

'  It  miKht  have  been  more  aluulAmutly  omIImI  or, 
bintlittiou,  wrfliig  thli  circumfiialon  makto  it<>t  only  * 
.•lnb<.  hnt  llIU  a  nihens.'— J/om;   Soiij  •/  tha  Sou*. 

(hitrud.) 

or-bio-U-li'-na,  $.  [IJit  orittcid(u*) ;  fem. 
sing  aiCj.  Mulf.  -ina.  Fnun  the  cii-cnlar  form 
uf  the  shell.  I 

Zool,  :  Agenuiof  Fommlnlfem.  OrbieuUna 
numimtiatU  U  found  in  sea-Hand. 


boil,  b^  ;  pout.  j<5\*rl :  cat.  90U,  chorus.  9hln.  bon?h  ;  go,  Rom ;  thin,  this  :  sin.  a^  :  expect,  ycnophon.  eifint,    ph  =  C 
-^lan,  -tlan  ^  shan.    -tion,    sion  -  shim  ;    Jlon.    jion  -  zhun.    -eious,  -tlous.    sious     ahus.      bio,    dlo,  .Vc.  -  bcU  d^L 
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orbiciilus— orchidaceae 


Or-bic'-n-lus,  ».    [Lat.,  dimin.  from  orbis.] 

Botany  : 

1.  All  ajipendage  of  a  flower,  forming  a 
thick  scilid  mass,  covering  over  the  ovarium, 
and  adhering  to  the  staiiitns.  as  in  Stapelia. 

2.  (Pt.):  The  circular  bodies  found  in  the 
cup  of  a  N'idnlaria. 

•  or-ble»  a.    [Obbv.] 

or-bil'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  firom  orbls.] 
[Orb  (ly.J 

But. :  'I'he  scutellum  of  the  lichenaceous 
geuus  Usnea. 

or'-bis.  s.     [Lat.  =a  circle.] 

Jchthy. :  Chcetodon  orhis,  &  fish  without 
scales,  but  with  a  prickly  skin.  It  inhabits 
the  Indian  seas,  aud  is  uutlt  for  food. 

or'-bit,  s.  [Lat.  or^j7((  =  a  trat'k,  a  cnnrse, 
fruni  orbis  ~  an  orb  (q.v.);  Fr.  orbite;  Ital.  iS: 
Sp.  orbita.] 

L  0 I'd i nary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  2. 

"lu  such  a  uiaiiiicrttiiittlie  iilmieta  revolve  Inorbtts 
almost  circuliiT."— J/(tciaurm  ;  Sir  /.  Jfewtan,  bk.  iv., 
cb.  i, 

*  2.  A  small  oib. 

•■  Kv'll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye, " 

I'vuiig:  Satira,  v.  7. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Tlie  bony  cavity  in  which  the  eye 
is  situated. 

2.  Astron.  :  The  path  of  a  primary  planet  in 
its  revolution  round  the  sun,  or  of  a  secondary 
one  in  its  revolution  round  the  primary. 

3.  Omith. :  The  skin  which  surrounds  the 
eye  •f  a  bird. 

orbit-sweeper,  s. 

Astron. :  An  in.strument  invented  by  Airy, 
to  follow  tlie  inclined  path  of  a  comet  or 
planet.  It  resembles  a  German  equatorial, 
the  polar  axis  of  which  is  of  greater  lenglh 
than  usual,  and  which  works  for  some  dis- 
tance at  its  upper  end  in  a  tubular  bearing. 

or'-bit-al,  *  or-bif -U-al,  a.  [Eng.  orbit ; 
-al,  -ual.]    Pertaining  to  an  orbit. 

If  Tliereare  orbital  bones  and  foramina,  also 
an  orbital  arch,  nerve,  plate  of  ethmoid  bone, 
and  process  of  palat*  bone. 

•  Or'-bit-ar,  a.  [Eng.  orbit;  -ar.]  Tlie  same 
as  Orbital  (q-v.). 

or'-bit-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  orbit ;  -ary.]  Con- 
nected with  or  surrounding  the  orbit. 

or-bi-te'-la9,  s.  pL  [Lat.  orbis  =  a,  circle, 
and  tela:,  pi.  of  tela  =  a  web.] 

Zooh  :  In  the  arrangement  of  Walcknaer  a 
section  of  Ar;ineidje  (True  Spiders),  spreading 
webs  of  a  regular  and  open  texture,  either 
orbicular  or  si>iral,  and  remaining  in  the 
middle  or  on  one  side  to  catch  their  prey. 
Type,  Epeira  (q.v.). 

or-bi-toid'-e^,  s.  [Lat.  orbita  =  &  wheel- 
track,  an  orbit,  and  Gr.  tt&o^  (eidos)  =  form, 
from  the  circularity  of  the  shell.] 

Pahi'ont. :  A  genus  of  Nummulitidse,  found 
in  the  Nuramulitic  Limestone.  The  shell  is 
of  a  complicated  type.  It  commences  in  the 
Upper  Cietaceous  rocks,  and  becomes  very 
abundant  in  the  Eocene  of  the  United  States, 
the  West  Indies,  &c. 

or-bit-6-li'-tes,  s.  [Lat.  orbita^  ku  orbit, 
and  Gr.  \i6uq  {liUios)  —  stone.] 

Zooh  £  P<tlfr-ont. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera 
akin  to  Orbiculina,  but  with  larger  chambers. 

or  -  bit  -  6  -  Spben'  -  oid,  a.  [Eng.  orbit ;  o 
connect.,  and  sphenoid.] 

Covipar.  Aiiat :  A  terra  applied  to  the 
lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  part  of  the 
third  cranial  segment,  corresponding  with  the 
alee  minores  or  processes  of  Ingrassias  in 
man,  &c.,  always  forming  the  back  of  the 
orbit.     {Huxley.) 

or-bit'-U-al,  a.     [Orbital.] 

•  or-bit'-U-ar-J^,  a.  [Kng.  orbit;  -ittiry.]  Of 
or  perlaiiiing  to  an  orbit ;  orbital. 

•  orb'-i-tude,  s.  [Lat.  orhitmlo,  from  orbus  = 
bereaved]  Privation  of  children  or  parents  ; 
orbation,  nrbity. 

or-blt-u-lid'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  or- 
bita =  an  urliit,  ai'id  Gr.  eldos  (eidos)  =  form.] 


Zool.  :  A  family  of  Non-perforated  Foramin- 
ifera, with  compact,  porceilanoua,  calcareous 

tests. 

*  orb'-i-t^,  *  orb-i-tie»  s.  [Fr.  orbite,  from 
Lat.  orbitatem,  acrns.  of  orbitas,  from  orbiis  = 
bereaved.]    Tlie  same  as  Orbitude  (q.v.). 

■"Oil!  age  ami  orbitij.  as  Cesellius  prof  erased ,  were 
those  two  tliiii),'9  tUiit  eniboliittueU  lt\\ii."—Bp.  Ball: 
Balm  qJ  UiteuU,  §  3. 

orb-like,  a.  [Eng.  orb  (1),  8.,  and  like.]  Re- 
sembling ail  orb. 

or-bu-li'-na,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  or&is=a 
ring',  a  cirL-ie,  from  the  globular  test  or  sliell.] 
Zool. :  A  grnus  of  Foraminifera,  like  a  small 
perlorated  sphere.  Found  abundantly  in  the 
Globigerina  ooze  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  &c. 
Best  known  species,  Orbulina  %iniversa. 

*  orb'-y,  *  orb-ie,  a.    [Eng.  orb (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Rcsenibliug  an  orb  ;  orblike,  circular, 
round. 

"  It  einote  Atrides  orbie  tai^e." 

Chai/man  :  iJvmer;  Iliad  iVL 

2.  Revolving. 

" Oriiic  houres."        Chapman:  Bomer :  Odytsey  t. 

*  ore,  *  ork,  s.  [IM.  orca,  a  marine  animal, 
perhaps  tlie  grampus.]  A  marine  animal, 
not  clearly  identihed.  It  may  be  the  gram- 
pus, or,  as  suggested  by  Nares,  the  narwhal. 

•■  The  hauuta  of  BtiiU  aud  ores."    Milton  :  P.  U,  ri.  836. 

or'-ca,  s.    [Lat]    [Orc] 

Zool. :  Grampus,  Killer-whale  *,  a  genus  of 
Delphinidpe,  with  nine  si)ecies,  from  the 
northern  and  .southern  oceans.  The  face  is 
short  and  rounded,  the  dorsal  long  and  fal- 
cate, pectorals  very  large,  nearly  as  broad  aa 
long. 

Or-ca'-di-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  a  promontory 
in  Caithness,  called  by  I^olemy  Orcas.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Orcades  or  Orkney  Islands. 

B.  ^s  mbst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Orkney  Islands. 

or'-ca-nette,  s.    [Orchanet.] 

01^-96-1^1,  s.     (Altered  from  orciru] 

Cluin.  :  C7H7NO3.  Lichen  red.  Present  in 
the  orchil  of  commerce,  and  prepared  from 
orcin  by  the  action  of  oxygen  and  vapour  of 
ammonia.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipuates  it 
in  tine  red  flocks.  It  dissolves  in  alculiul  to  a 
deep  scarlet  solution,  gives  a  violet-red  colour 
with  lixed  alkalis,  and  is  decolorised  by  the 
action  of  zinc  aud  hydrochloric  acid. 

or-cel'-la,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  Lat.  from 
orca  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidse,  with  two 
species,  from  tlie  Ganges  and  the  IiTawaddy. 
The  head  resembles  tliat  of  the  Pilot  Whale 
(Globiocephalus  melas)  and  porpoise-like  dip- 
pers are  present. 

or'-cba-net,  or'-ca-nette,  s.  [Fr.  orcanette.] 
Bat. :  Tiie  same  as  Ai-kanet  (q.v.). 

or'-^hard,   *  or-chserd,  *  ort-chard,  s. 

[A'.a.  orceard,  orc^rd,  ortgeard,  icyrtgeard  ~  & 
wort-yard,  or  yard  of  vegetables;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  jurtagardhr  =. ^  garden  of  heii>9,  from 
jurt  (later  urt)  =  herbs,  and  gardhr  =  a  yard 
or  garden  ;  Dan.  urtgaard  =  a  garden  of  herbs, 
from  iirt=  herbs,  and  jaarti  =  yard  or  garden; 
Sw.  ortegard,  from  d/(,  and  gurd ;  Goth,  aurti- 
gards.]    [Garden,  Wort,  Yard.] 

*  L  A  garden  of  any  Itind,  especially  one 
for  vegetables  or  herbs. 

"Neither  is  that  orc7i<i7-d  vnfruitful,  which  vnder 
Bhowe  of  Bumlrie  wee.les.  hath  meiHcinaUe  jilaistei-a 
for  all  ui&niiitiea.'~Utucoig»e :  To  tlie  I'ouVi  of  Eng- 
land. 

2.  An  inclosed  plantation  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cher- 
ries ;  a  garden  lor  the  cultivation  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  a  collection  of  fruit-trees. 

"  Planting  ui  orchards  is  very  profitable,  M  well  M 
pleasurable."— ilu con  ;  Adviceto  YUlien, 

orchard-grass,  s. 

Bot, :  Dactylis  gJovierata. 

orchard-bouse,  5.  A  glass-roofed  house, 
with  sloping  roof,  in  which  fruit-trees,  too 
delicate  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  are 
cultivated  by  means  of  artiticial  heat. 

orchard-oriole,  s. 

Omith. :  Emberiza  oryzivora,  the  Bol>-o'-link. 
[Oriole.] 


or'-9hard'mg,  *.  [Eng.  orchard;  -ing.]  The 
cultivation  of  orchards.    {Evelyn  :  Sylva.) 

""  or'-9hard-ist,  s.     [Eng.   orchard;  -uit.]     A 
cultivator  of  orchards  ;  a  giower  of  fruit-trees. 
'■  However  expert  the  orrhnr.iUt  ui.iy  lie.  much  wiU 
deiieutt  yu  soil."— 7Va«i.  AUelphi  SociKti/,  *1U-  'H- 

or'-^hard-man,  s.  [Eng.  orchard,  and  man.] 
One  \vlio  owns  or  rents  orcliards  fitr  the  pur- 
pose of  fruit-growiug.  (Atiieiueum,  Oct.  24, 
lb6J,  p.  542. J 

or-^hel'-la,  5.    [Archil.]    (See  compoond.) 

orchcUa-weed,  5. 

But. :  Various  species  of  Roccella  used  iu 
dyeing.     [  Roccella.  J 

or'-che-ft-cele,  $.    A  tumor  of  the  tcgticle. 

or-che-ot'-o-my,  a.  The  removal  of  a  tes- 
ticle by  excision. 

*or-che-s6g'-ra-phy,  s.      [Gr.    opx^o-« 

(orchtsis)  =  dancing,  and  ypdiui  {grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  describe ;  Fr.  orchesographie.]  A 
treatise  upon  dances  or  dancing. 

*  or-ches-ter,  5.    [Orchestra.] 

or'-ches'-te§[,  s.     [Gr.   opxilo"T7js  {orchestU)  = 

a  dancer.  ] 

Eiitoiii. :  A  genus  of  Curculionidic  (q.v.), 
founded  by  lUiger.  Hind  femora  incrasSiited, 
saltatorial',  antciuuie  eleven-jointed.  They  are 
leaf-miners,  and  the  la^-*  of  Orchestes  pruten- 
sis  affect  the  leaves  of  CeiUaurea  scabiosa. 

or'-ches-tra,  *  or-ches-ter,  *  or-che»- 

tre,  s.  [Lat.  orchestra,  from  Gr.  opxntTTpa 
(orcht'stro) ;  opxfoti.ai.  {orcheomai)  •=  to  dance; 
Fr.  ordustre ;  Ital.  orchestra;  tip.  orgutstra.] 

1.  In  Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  the  semi- 
circular area,  included  by  the  straight  line 
which  bounded  the  stage  in  front  and  the 
first  row  of  the  ascending  steps.  In  the  Greek 
theatre  this  spa'^e  was  always  occupied  by  the 
chorus.  In  Roman  coineLiy  there  was  no 
chorus ;  and  in  Roman  tragedies,  both  the 
cliorus  and  the  musicians  were  placed  upon 
the  stage  itself,  the  whole  of  the  orchestra 
being  reserved  for  the  senators. 

2.  In  modem  theatres,  &c.  :  0)  Tlie  place 
where  the  baud,  or  band  and  chorus,  are 
placed  in  modern  concert-rooms,  theatres,  &c. 
(2)  The  collection  of  instruments  of  varied 
comi>ass  and  quality  of  tone  which  consti- 
tutes a  full  band.  There  are  no  orchestral 
scores  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  so  all  statements  as  to  con- 
certed instrumental  music  before  that  time 
are  wholly  conjectural. 

or-ches'-tral,  a.  [Eng.  orthestr{a) ; -aX.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  oichestia;  fitted  or  in- 
tended to  be  peiformed  by  an  orchestra. 

or-ches-tra'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  orchestria) ; 
-alion.]  The  arrangement  of  music  for  an 
orchestra  ;  instrumentation. 

*  or-Ohes-tre,  ».    [Orchestra.] 

or-ches'-tiric,  a.  [Eng.  orchestria);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  an  orchestra ;  orchestral. 

*  or-cheS'tri'-nd,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  mechanical  musical  instrnment,  in 
shape  like  a  ]iianofurte,  and  with  a  similar 
key-1  toard.  The  sounds  were  produced  by  the 
friction  of  a  circular  bow  upon  the  strings. 

Or-ches  -trion,  «.  A  large  musical  instru- 
nieut,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  hand- 
organ,  designed  to  imitato  an  orchestra  in 
force  and  variety  of  tone. 

or' -chid,  i.  &  a.  [From  Lat.  orchidem,  accns. 
oi  orchis.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Orrhis,  the 
order  Orchidacese,  or  the  alliance  Orchidales. 

2.  PI. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Orchidaceae 
(q-v-). 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  orchid  ; 
as,  orchid  flowers.  {Lindley :  Vtg.  King. 
(ed.  3rd),  p.  624.) 

or-chi-da' -96-88,  or-chid'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
orchis,  genit.  orchid(is);  fem.  pi.  adj.  snff. 
•aceie,  -f(E.] 

Bot.:  Orchids;  the  typical  order  of  the 
alliance  Orchidales.  It  consists  of  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  fibrous,  fasciculated. 


l&te,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  tkU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or,  ware,  wol£  work.  wh6,  son :  mutCr  ciib,  cure,  vinite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  -  kw. 
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fleshy,  ortuber-like  roots.  Leaves  (lut,  ter-'tf, 
or  equitant,  g<*nerally  sheathing,  membranous, 
coriaceous,  or  Udid  ;  tlowers  irrepularly 
clusteml,  spiked,  racemose,  or  panicled,  with 
ft  sohtary  bratt.  Perianth  adht-rent,  in  two 
or  three  row.-*,  sometimes  resupiiiatti  ;  sepals 
tliree,  petals  thrvc,  stamens  and  style  consoli- 
dated into  a  ct-ntnil  column,  stamens  thne, 
only  one  perfect;  ovary  often  twisted,  one- 
ct'Ued,  of  six  &1ri>el3,  with  three  purictal  pla- 
rcMtJP.  Fruit  <;i'neraUy  aipsubr  ;  seeds  v.- ry 
nunnTous,  niinule.  All  the  species  are  tt-r- 
reatii.ll  in  lempBiate  latitudes  ;  in  the  tniplcs 
many  are  epipliytes,  growing  on  trees.  They 
are  remitrUable  for  their  irregular  flowers, 
often  very  beautiful,  sometimes  very  fragrant. 
Found  in  nearly  all  climates.  Known  genera 
40U  ;  species  3,000.  Diviiied  into  seven  tribes  : 
Malaxe;e,  Kpideudrew,  Vamh-.T,  Ophreae,  Are- 
thusetc,  Neotteie,  and  Cyi'iipedea:. 

or-chi-da'-OGOils  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
orchulacf((»') :  Kjvx.  adj.  snW. -o'ls.)  rertaining 
to  orchids  ;  belonging  to  the  order  Orchidacea?. 

Or'-Ohi-dal,  a,  [Lat.  orchis,  geuit.  orc}iid(is); 
£ug.  SUM* -a/.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance  Orehi- 
dales.    iLitulk'j  :  I'eg.  A'uiif.(ed.  3rd),  p.  170.) 

or-clii-da'-les,  s.  pi.    [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of 

Mod.  Lat.  orcliidalis,  from  Lat.  orchis  (q.v.) 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  Eudogens,  consisting 
of  epigynous  orders,  with  one  to  three  stamens 
and  exall)nminous  seeds.  There  are  throe 
orders  :  Burnianuiacese,  Orchidaceae,  and 
Apostasiaceae. 

•  or-Ohid'-e-ail,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  orchtd(e>y) ; 
-ean.\  Pertiiiiing  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Orchidacea;  Oi-v.). 

'•Tlip  great  Orrhidean  tAmi\Y~—Oarden»rf  Chro- 
nicle. Na  \:<X  p.  3ai. 

tor-Chid'-e-oiia,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  orcA.i(i(«K); 
•toHs.\    The  same  as  Orchidaceous  (q.v.). 

or-chid-ol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  orchidolog(y) ; 
-u(.)     One  wiio  la  versed  in  otcludology. 

'"The  flrit  Infloreacciice  which  th*  c«l«brat«d  or- 
ehtdolvjfut  rtceived."—OarcUuers'  Chroniclt,  No.  40S, 
p.  UO. 

dr-Chid-ol'-O-g^,  ».  (Eng.  orchid;  o  con- 
nective, and  suit",  -ology.] 

Not.  ScU-ncf :  Tiiat  bmnch  of  botany  which 
relates  to  orchids. 

or'-chQ,  or'-chill,  s.    [Archill.] 

or-clli-6-9ele,  s.  [Gr.  6px«  (orchis),  genit. 
opxto^  {n}xhios)=  a  testicle,  and  iojAtj  (kcle)  = 
a  tumour.] 

Pathol.  :  A  name  given  to  various  affections 
of  the  testicle. 

or-cUis.^.  [Lat.  orchis;  Gr.  opxn  (orchis)  = 
a  testicle  ;  an  orchid,  so  called  from  the  form 
of  its  loot] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genns  of  the  order  Orchl- 
dacefe.  It  is  one  of  the  tribe  Ophrea*  or 
Oplirydea*,  and  the  fnnily  Sempiadte.  The 
tubers  are  gloliose,  ovoid,  or  palmate  ;  the  lip 
is  spurred  ; 
the  glands  of 
the  stiilks  of 
the  pollen 
masses  con- 
tained in  a 
c  n  Ml  ni  o  a 
little  pouch. 
Chietly  from 
Europe, 
north  Africa, 
And  Asia.  '. 
About  seven- 
tyare  known. 
The  United 
States  ha»  few 
native  i>|>ecic8 
of  urcbidF>,tut 
many  of  trup- 

icnloriKiuaro  ORCHrs  MAsrrr* 

cultivutud 

hero  in  greenhonsoH,  thctr  bnanty  or  ainfni- 
hirily  grilling  for  tbein  bi^b  udminitiou.  TIm'T 
aro  nt'urly  iilwnys  tvrtili/ed  by  inw-ctri,  to  which 
fact  la  b(di<-vi'(l  to  be  due  llieir  t<iiit:ularily  of 
form  and  Iheir  frequent  ureal  frngrance.  Few 
of  them  are  of  any  utility.  Tlio  tubers  of 
vnriuuH  orchidii  yield  salep  (q.v.). 

•r-chi'tUt*-    (Or.  ipx«  (•'Tchis)  =  A  testicle ; 

£i)g.  sulf.  -ifift,  denoting  inlliimination.] 
I'atfwl. :  Intlamiuatlon  of  the  teaticleii. 


or-chdt'-6-ni3^,  s.      [Or.   opx'^  (orchis)  =  & 

testicle,  and  to^t  (loTtie)  =a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  cutting  out  a  tes- 
ticle ;  castration. 

01^-9111,  a.    [Ft.,  from  Lat  orcits  =  the  infernal 

regi'jus.] 

Chem.:C-'R^02.  Orcinol.  Existsrcady-formed 
in  several  lichens,  and  is  prepared  nrtillcially 
from  ursellic  acid  by  boiling  with  water  for 
thirty  or  forty  minutes,  C8H8O4  r=  C7HSO0 
(orcin)  +  CO^.  On  evaporation  the  orcin  crys- 
tallizes in  the  form  of  colourless,  six-sided, 
nionoclinic  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  have  a  nauseous  sweet 
taste,  and  melt  at  OS".  Orcin  gradually  turns 
red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  forms  substi- 
tution products  with  ehlonne,  bromine,  and 
Iodine.     It  yields  rhombic  crystals. 

or'-9iii-6l,  s.    [Orcin.] 

•ord,  •  ordo,  s.  [A_S.J  A  point,  a  begin- 
ning, an  edye. 

or-daln\    *  or-deyne,     "  or-deine,    v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  orde)«r(Kr.  ordoniier),  from  Lut.  ordino 
=  to  set  in  order;  ordo,  geniU  ordinis  =  order; 
Sp.  ordenar :  ItaA,  ordimire,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  To  set  in  order,  to  arrange,  to  prepare. 

"All  tliiiiga  that  we  ordaiiie<i  fe-ntlval 
Turn  !ruui  their  office  to  hUuV  fiiiien\l." 

Shukrtp. :  Koma9  A  Juiifl,  It.  S. 

2,  To  institute,  to  establish,  to  found. 

"The  cause  why  music  was  ordained.' 

AVxiJtMp. ;  Taming  of  Vte  Shrew,  ili- 1. 

3,  To  set  apart  for  an  office  or  duty ;  to 
appoinL     [U.] 

"To  do  the  work  for  which  It  wa»  ordatutd."— 
Bunyun:  PUjfrimM  Pru-jrcti,  pt.  ii. 

4,  To  decree,  to  order ;  to  give  orders  or 
directions  for  ;  to  appoint.  (Used  espec.  of 
tlie  decrees  of  Providence  or  fate.) 

"  Jerobi>»ui  ar<iairis<i  a  feaat  ia  the  eighth  mouth." 
—1  Klngt  xil.  SZ. 

n.  EccUs. :  To  invest  with  ministerial 
function  or  sacerdotal  power;  to  give  au- 
thority to,  with  established  or  customary  rites 
or  ceremonies,  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 
minister. 

"  He  c&niiut  be  a  true  pope,  tmlcaa  he  were  rightly 
ordained  vUKiV—Chillii^uiQrth :  Reli'jion  qf  PruleU 
atits.  cb.  11.,  i.t.  1..  I  109. 

or-daln'-a^ble.  a.  (Eng.  ordain;  -abk.] 
Capable  of  being  ordained  or  appointed. 

"The  nature  of  innu  ia  ordai-iubh  to  MU.'—Biahop 
Ball :  liemaint,  i».  ;(77. 

or-daln'-er.    "or-dain  our,    'or-dein- 

OUr,  s.     [L^ng.  ordain;  -er.J 

1.  Ord.  iMug. :  One  who  ordains,  appoints, 
establishes,  or  decrees  ;  one  who  invests  with 
sacerdotal  functions. 

"That  nKulii  depends  upou  the  ordaiu«r'$  socret 
inUution.  —ChUnn^warlh:  Reiisl-jn  (^  ProtestauU. 
ch.  li.,  pt.  L,  i  109. 

2.  Eng.  Hist. :  One  of  a  junto  of  nobles  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  U.,  whom  the  king  was 
obliged  to  empower  with  authority  to  enact 
ordinances  for  the  gttvernment  of  the  king- 
dom, the  regulation  of  the  king's  household, 
&.C.    (J.  R.  lirefn.) 

or -ddin'-xnent,  s.  [Eng.  ordain;  -^nfnt.] 
The  act  uf  ordaining  or  appointing  ;  ordina- 
tion. 

•  or-dal, ».    [Ordeal.] 

•or-da'-U-an,  a.  (Kng.  ordal;  -tan.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  trial  by  ordeal. 

"To  revive  the  old  ordanan  trinll  uaeil  h?  our 
Hi-iktiivu  nueKBtun."~Bp.  VaJt :  Caiti  qf  Cotucioucv, 
Ucc.  ::.  casa  t. 

■ordo.  s.    [Ord.] 

or  -deal,  *  or-dal,  s.  fz  a.  [A.9.  onWj  orddl 
=  a  dealing  out,  discrimination,  judgment, 
decision,  from  a  pref.  answering  to  O.  H.  Ger. 
vr- ;  Goth,  us-;  Dut.  oor- =  out,  and  ddl  =■ 
Eng.  dole  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  O.  Fries,  ortlel ; 
O.  Sax.  unUli ;  Dut.  onietl :  Gcr.  urtheil ; 
O.  U.  Ger.  vrUli,  urteili.]    [Dkal,  Uolk.] 

A.  As  trihslantive : 

1.  I.if.  it  Anthrop.  :  Tho  >«ficfum  Dei  of 
medifpval  writers  ;  tho  practice  of  referring 
disputed  questions  (espeiially  those  touching 
tlie  criminality  of  a  iiutipeclfd  jH-rson)  to 
Ruppnmturat  decisbm,  In  the  bcdief  that  tbo 
Duitv  would  work  n  ndmcle  rather  than  the 
innocRut  should  Hulter  or  tlio  gnilty  encnpe 
puniKlunent.  Dr.  Ii.  ii.  Tylor  (Encyc.  Hiit., 
cd.  0th,  xvii.  818)  lays  of  the  practice,  that 


"in  principle,  and  uiu-u  in  the  very  forms 
used,  it  belongs  Xxi  ancient  culture,  thence 
flourishing  up  to  the  nu'diieval  European  and 
ni"iieru  Asiatic  levels,  but  dying  out  before 
muderu  civilization."  It  existed  among  the 
Jews.  A  wife  accused  of  adultery  was  re- 
quired to  drink  "the  bitter  water  that  causeth 
a  curse  "  (Num»«ra  v.  12-31),  and  a  strangely 
Bimilar  institution  exists  at  the  present  day 
among  the  negroes  of  tiio  Gold  Coast;  and 
ordeal  in  some  form  or  other  is  still  pnictised 
by  races  of  low  culture,  and  by  individuals  of 
low  culture  among  races  standing  in  the  fore- 
front of  civilititif.u.  In  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Euntpe  ordeal  was  sanctioned  both  by  tlie 
civil  and  the  ccclesia-stical  authorities,  and 
was  chiefly  of  three  kinds  :  (1)  By  tire— a  sur- 
vival from  the  early  cla-ssic  times  (cf.  Sopho- 
cles, Antigone,  2t>4 ;  -Eschylus,  Frag.  284).  in 
which  the  accused  had  to  walk  baref  »ot  and 
blindfolded  over  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  to 
tiike  up  and  carry  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  a 
certain  distance.  This  method  was  allowed 
only  to  persons  of  high  rank  ;  (2)  By  water, 
for  persons  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
This  was  of  two  kinds.  The  accused  had  to 
take  a  stone  out  of  boiling  water,  and  if, 
after  a  certain  time,  his  arm  presented  no 
marks  of  injury,  he  was  adjudged  innoceuL 
In  the  second  case— a  common  method  when 
wilchciaft  was  allege*!— the  act.used,  bound 
liand  and  foot,  was  thrown  into  a  river  or 
pond,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  guilty  person 
would  float  without  effort,  and  that  an  inno- 
cent person  would  infallibly  sink  ;  (3j  Wjger 
of  battle.  [Battle,  s.,  B.  1.)  Besides  these 
three  princiiml  methods  there  were  three 
others  in  less  general  use  :  A  supposed  mur- 
derer was  required  to  touch  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man,  and  was  pronounced  guilty  if 
blood  flowed  from  the  wounds  {Shnkesp. : 
Richard  TIL,  i.  2)  ;  the  Ordeal  of  the  Euchar 
ist,  in  which  divine  judgment  was  supposed 
to  follow  unworthy  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment ;  and  the  Corsned  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.  :  A  severe  or  strict  trial  through 
which  ona  has  to  pass  ;  trying  circumstances. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connecteil 
with  trial  by  ordeal :  as,  ordtal  laws, 

ordeal-bean,  ordeal-nut,  s. 

Hot.,  (fr.  ;  The  seeds  of  Physostignui  veneTio- 
sum,  a  leguminous  plant  used  in  Old  Calabar, 
of  which  it  is  a  native.  Pei"sons  suspected  of 
witciicraft,  or  more  ordinary  crime,  are  re- 
quired to  eat  the  beans  till  they  vomit  them 
or  die.  If  they  do  tlie  former,  they  are  held 
to  be  innocent;  if  the  latter,  they  are  con- 
sidered to  V»e  guilty.  The  CalaLar  Ordeal- 
bean  contracts  tlie  pupil  of  the  eye. 

ordeal-root,  s. 

Hot. :  The  root  of  a  species  of  Strychnos 
used  by  the  native  populaliou  of  western 
Africa. 

ordeal'tree,  $. 

Botany : 

1.  0/ Guinea:  Erythrophl<9um  guineenae. 

2.  Of  Madagascar:  Cerltcra  Tanguin.  Tlio 
frnit,  which  is  poisonous,  is  given  in  some 
kind  of  broth  to  the  accused  per.-'ou.  If  ho 
recover,  he  is  deemed  innocent;  if  he  die, 
this  is  held  to  prove  his  guilt.  On  May  9, 
1S:I0,  the  then  reigning  Queen  of  Madagascar 
administered  the  ordeal  to  about  thirty  men, 
some  noblemen  and  others  c?  the  coninum 
people,  who  were  accused  of  sorcery.  The 
former  recovered,  the  latter  dud.  Certain 
women,  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal  hi  April, 
all  recovered. 

or'-der,  "  or-dro,  s.  [Pr.  orxirt  (O.  Fr. 
ordene,  ordine),  from  I-at.  ordiium,  tccus.  of 
ordo  =  order;  8p.  onleii  ;  ItaL  online,} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Regular  or  methodical  disiHMJUon  or 
arrangcnieiit ;  method  ;  hnrmomons  rvlation 
l>etweeu  tlio  parU)  uf  anything;  ivgular  sue 
cushion  :  as, 

(1)  Of  material  things  arranged  method!* 
cally. 

(2)  Of  Intellectual  notions  or  ideas :  as.  the 
ordcily  aiTungoment  of  the  matter  of  adm- 
couitc. 

"  Tn  know  tlio  tni«  atiit*  of  Solmiinn'a  houM,  I  will 
kty  tltiB  order  :  1  will  Mt  fi>rtli  tlir  end  uf  witrCuiiii- 
dAtlun,  the  liiilruiiipiita  ti>r  our  woik*.  the  tcrrrftl 
rni|-li'yiiieiiU  itm*tirti»d.  ntiil  the  onliUMtcM  we  ob- 
MTvr    —Baroti  ■  .S'ft  Atlinttt 

(3)  Of  recurring  phenomena,  pui  lods  of  time : 
M,  Tlie  ord«r  of  tlio  muntlia. 


boll,  b^ ;  p^t.  Jrf^l ;  cat.  90U.  chorus,  ^hln,  ben^h :  go.  ^om  :  Uiln.  tbl« :  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist.    -JAff. 
-^ian,    tlan  -  Bban.    -tion,  -Bion  -  ahun  ;    (Ion,  ^lon  -  zbun.    -oious,  -tlous,  -eious  -  slius.      Wo,  -die,  ic.  --  b^l,  d^l- 
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2.  Proper  state  or  condition  ;  a  normal, 
healtliy,  or  proper  condilyon  :  as,  The  organs 
of  the  body  are  in  or  out  of  order. 

3.  Established  process  ;  customary  mode  of 
proeeiiiirp;  established  u.saj,'e ;  specif.,  the 
esiablishi'd  or  customary  mode  of  procedure 
in  public  debates  or  discussions. 

4.  Absence  of  confusion  or  disturbance  : 
tranquillity  ;  freedom  from  disorder  or  tumult ; 
reguliir  government  *  as,  To  keep  order  at  a 
meeting. 

^  Order  is  used  alone  as  an  exclamation  to 
call  tlie  attention  of  a  speaker  or  member 
of  an  assembly  or  meetinj^  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  transgressing^  the  rules  of  debate  or 
otherwise  out  of  order. 

■•  Tlieii  there  was  n  cry  of  ord^r ;  anil  he  was  threat- 
«netl  with  the  serjenut  auJ  the  Tower."— .l/acuw/uy- 
BUt.  Eiig.,  ch.  xxiv. 

5.  A  rule,  a  regulation  :  as,  a  standing  order. 
[H  (11).] 

6.  A  precept,  a  mamlate  ;  a  direction,  whe- 
ther verbal  or  written. 

"  Tliey  have  already  order 
This  uight  to  play  before  him." 

Shaketp. :  ffamtet.  ill.  1. 

7.  Specifically : 

(1)  A  direction,  demand,  or  instruction  to 
supply  goods,  to  make  purchases,  &c. ;  a  com- 
mission. 

(2)  A  direction,  written  or  printed,  or  partly 
written  and  partly  printed,  to  pay  money  :  as. 
a  post-ortii:e  order  for  live  pounds. 

(3)  A  ticket  of  admission  to  a  place  of 
entertainment,  &c. ;  a  free  pass  :  as,  an  order 
for  a  theatre. 

8.  A  class,  a  rank,  a  degree. 

"  The  king  cominaniled   the   high  priest   and    the 

£riesti  of  the  secoud  order,  to  briii^  furth  out  of  the 
Huple  all  the  vessels. "—2  Kings  x\iii.  4. 

9.  A  body  of  men  of  the  same  rank  or  pro- 
fession, constituting  a  separate  or  distinct 
class  of  the  community. 

"  Find  a  barefoot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order.' 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

10.  A  body  of  persons  associated  together 
by  the  possession  of  a  common  honorary  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  by  a  prince  or  other 
authority ;  hence,  the  dignity,  rank,  or  dis- 
tinction itself ;  as.  The  Order  of  the  Garter, 
the  Order  of  St,  Michael  and  St.  George.  The 
various  onlers  have  distinctive  insignia,  con- 
■iating  generally  uf  a  collar,  star,  badge  or 
jewel,  and  ribbon.  [Bath,  Garter,  Knight- 
BOOD,  Star,  Thistle,  itc] 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  The  different  modes  of  architec- 
tural treatment  adopted  by  the  ancients  in 
constructing  their  public  ediHces  and  build- 
ings of  the  higher  class.  They  are  usually 
separated  into  five,  principally  distinguislied 
from  each  other  by  the  proportions  of  their 
columns  and  the  kind  of  capitals  employed, 
but  also  by  the  relative  proportions  and  de- 
corative parts  of  their  entablatures,  as  well  as 
other  minor  features.  They  are  known  as  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian.  Tuscan,  and  Com- 
posite.   (See  these  words.) 

2.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  In  the  Roman  Church,  "  a  Sacrament  of 
the  New  Law  by  which  spiritual  power  is 
given,  and  grace  conferred  for  the  perform- 
ance of  sacred  duties."  The  Council  of  Trent 
(seas,  xxiii.)  asserted,  and  anathematised 
those  who  denied  (1)  That  there  was  a  real 

Sriesthood  in  the  New  Law  ;  (2)  that,  besides 
le  priesthood,  there  were  grailes  of  orders; 
(3)  that  Order  was  a  Sacrament  instituted  by 
Christ ;  (4)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given 
and  a  character  conferred  at  ordination ;  (5) 
that  unction  was  properly  used  in  ordination ; 
(6)  that  there  was  a  divinely  appointed  hier- 
archy in  the  Roman  Chuieh  ;  (7)  that  bishops 
were  superior  in  power  to  piiests,  and  were 
the  ministers  of  Contlrmation  and  Order;  and 
(8)  that  bishops  appointed  by  the  Roman 
Pontitfs  were  true  and  legitimate  bishops. 
The  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  is  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  view  that  Order 
la  a  Sacrament. 

{2)  (PL):  In  the  Roman  Church  Orders  are 
divided  into  two  classes  :  Sacred,  or  Maj'.ir, 
and  Minor  Orders  (see  these  words).  Some 
theologians  regard  the  episcopate  as  th*"  com- 
pletion and  extension  of  the  priesthood, 
while  others  consider  it  a  Sfjiarate  order. 
In  ihe  East  the  number  of  ordei-s  has  varied 
at  ditfL-rent  times,  but  in  the  Greek,  Coptic, 
and  Xestorian  Churches  the  ordeis  recognised 
are  those  of  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  subdeacon, 


and  reader.  Anglicans  acknowledge  three  : 
bishops,  priests,  and  deairous.  Tlie  validity 
of  Anglican  Orders  is  denied  by  the  Roman 
Church.  English  clerics  entering  that  churcii, 
and  wishing  to  become  priests,  must  be 
ordained  by  a  Roman  Bishop.  The  question 
assumed  great  practical  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oxford  movement,  and  the 
arguments  for  and  against  their  validity  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Lee's  Validity  of  English  Orders, 
and  the  late  Canon  E.stcnurt's  Question  '  of 
Anglican  Ordinations  Discussed. 

3.  Oeom. :  Rank  or  class.  In  analysis, 
magnitU'les  are  classed  into  orders,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  their  equations.  All 
algebraic  magnitudes  whose  equations  are  of 
the  first  degree  are  of  the  first  order  ;  those 
wliose  equations  are  of  the  secoud,  third,  iic, 
degrees,  are  respectively  of  the  second,  tihird, 
&c.,  orders. 

4.  Nat.  Science:  The  designation  given  to 
the  division  immediately  below  a  class  or  sub- 
class and  next  above  a  tribe  or  a  family. 
[Natural-order.] 

5.  Rhet.  :  The  placing  of  words  and  members 
in  a  sentence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contri- 
bute to  force  and  beauty  of  expression,  or  to 
the  clear  illustration  of  the  subject. 

%  (1)  Close  order: 

Mil. :  Said  of  the  ranks  when  drawn  up  at 
the  distance  of  one  pace  between  each  other. 

(2)  General  orders : 

Mil. :  The  orders  or  notices  issued  by  a 
commander-in-chief  to  the  troops  under  his 
command. 

(3)  In  order : 

(a)  In  proper,  fit,  or  normal  state  or  condi- 
tion. 

(b)  With  a  view ;  for  the  purpose ;  to  the  end. 

(4)  Open  order : 

Mil. :  Said  of  the  ranks  when  drawn  up  at 
the  distance  of  two  paces  between  each  other. 

(5)  Order  in  Council :  An  order  issued  by  the 
sovereign  with  and  by  the  advice  of  the  privy 
council. 

(6)  Order  of  battle  : 

Mil. :  The  disposition  of  troops  according 
to  the  nature  of  tlie  ground,  and  other  circum- 
stances, for  the  purpose  of  engaging  an  enemy, 
either  iu  attack  or  defence. 

(7)  Order  of  curves:  [Order,  s.,  II.  3]. 

(5)  Order  of  the  day: 

(a)  Pari.  :  A  parliamentary  phrase  express- 
ing the  business  set  down  for  debate  on  a 
particular  day  in  the  minutes  or  votes. 

(6)  Mil. :  Specitic  commands  or  notices 
issued  by  a  superior  officer  to  the  troops  under 
his  command. 

(9)  Religious  Orders : 

Eccles.  <£■  Church  Hist.  :  The  name  Order  is 
popularly  given  to  all  associations  of  a  monas- 
tic character.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  of  far 
less  extended  application,  and  is  confined  to 
associations  which  have  received  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the 
members  of  which  are  bound  by  solemn  vows. 
Thus  Orders  are  sharply  marked  off  from 
Congregations,  in  which  the  vows  are  simple, 
and  for  the  erection  of  which  the  consent  of 
the  Ordinary  alone  is  necessary.  The  term 
Order  did  not  come  into  use  till  the  tenth 
century,  when  offshoots  from  the  Benedictines 
first  appeared,  and  grew  into  such  communi- 
ties as  those  of  Cit«aux,  Cluny,  and  La  Char- 
treuse, wliere  modifications  of  the  Benedictine 
rule  were  practised.  Next  in  importance 
come  the  Mendicant  Orders  and  tlie  Jesuits, 
the  Hieronyinites,  the  Minims,  Theatines,  Ca- 
puchins, and  Barnabites.    (See  these  words.) 

(10)  Sailing  orders : 

Naut. :  The  final  instructions  given  to 
government  vessels. 

(11)  Standing  orders: 

Pari. :  Certain  rules  and  regulations  laid 
down  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  parlia- 
ment. They  must  always  be  followed  unless 
suspended  temporarily  by  a  special  vote. 

(12)  To  give  order : 

(a)  To  direct,  to  command  ;  to  issue  an  order 
or  command. 

"  Give  order  to  my  eervants.' 

Shake^p.  :  Merch/int  of  Venice,  v. 

(b)  To  give  directions  ;  to  prescribe  the  ar- 
rangement, disposition,  or  management  of. 

"  Oive  order  for  my  funeral." 

ahaketp.  .  1  Benrjf  IV.,  11.  5. 


*  (13)  To  take  order :  To  make  the  necessary 
disposition  or  arraugeraeuts ;  to  take  steps  or 
measures. 

"  I  will  take  order  for  her  keerinK  close." 

Hhaketp. :  Hichard  III..  It.  %. 

(14)  To  take  orders  :  To  become  a  cleric  ;  to 
devote  one's  self  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  an  Episcopal  Church. 

'■  Though  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  take  order., 
tbeolijgy  was  bu  favuurite  btudy.'—ilacaulay :  UitL 
Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

order-book,  5. 

1.  Comm. :  A  book  in  which  orders  for  goods 
are  entered  ;  a  book  in  which  directions  for 
purchases  are  entered. 

2.  Pari. :  A  book  in  which  motions  pro- 
posed to  be  brought  before  the  house  are 
entered  previously. 

or'-der,  v.t.  &  i.     [Order,  5.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1,  To  put  in  order  ;  to  arrange  or  disposs 
in  an  orderly  or  methodical  manner  ;  to  reduce 
to  order. 

"  Thus  my  battle  shnll  be  ordered." 

Shakfsp. :  Uichard  111.,  v.  8. 

*  2.  To  conduct,  to  manage,  to  dispose,  to 
regulate. 

"  How  to  order  thene  affairs." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II..  U.  1 

*  3.  To  manage,  to  treat. 

"  How  Bh.ill  we  order  the  child,  and  how  shall  w« 
do  unto  hivaT"— Judges  xiii.  12. 

4.  To  give  an  order  or  command  to  ;  to  com- 
mand, to  direct. 

■'His  wife  ordered  all  her  nuns  to  their  knees."— 
Mticaulat/ :  JJttt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

5.  To  give  an  order  or  commission  for ;  to 
direct  or  desire  to  be  supplied:  as.  To  order 
goods  of  a  tradesman. 

6.  To  prescribe  ;  to  arrange  beforehand. 

"  Why  was  my  breeding  ordered  and  preacribed." 

Milton  :  Samton  AgonUtes.  80. 

*  7.  To  admit  to  holy  orders  ;  to  ordain. 

"The  book  requireth  due  examination,  and  giveth 
liberty  to  o>)ject  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to  b« 
ordered."—  Whifgifte. 

B.  Intrans. :  Togive orders  ;  to  issue  orders 
or  directions. 

%  (1)  Order  amw : 

Mil.  :  A  word  of  command  at  which  the 
rifle  is  brought  to  a  position  with  its  butt 
resting  on  tlie  ground, 

(2)  To  order  arms :  To  bring  the  rifle  to  • 
position  with  its  butt  resting  on  the  ground. 

(3)  To  order  about :  To  give  orders  to,  as  to 
a  servant ;  to  treat  as  a  servant  or  inferior. 

"He  would  not  be  ordered  about  by  Cannon."— Jfoo- 
aulay  :  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  Jtiii. 

*  Or'-der-a-ble,  cu  [Eng.  order;  •ahle.\ 
Capable  of  being  ordered ;  compliant  with 
orders. 


or'-der-er,  s.     [Eng.  order;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sets    in  order,   regulates,   ar- 
ranges, or  methodizes. 

"The  supreme  orderer  of   all    things."— Edwardt : 
Freedom  of  the  WUl,  pt.  iv..  f  9. 

2.  One  who  gives  orders  or  directions. 

*  or'-der-less,  a.  [Eng.  order ;  -less.]  With- 
out order  ;  out  of  order  or  rule  ;  disorderly. 

"  All  form  la  formless,  order  orderlei^s." 

Shakap. :  King  John,  Ul.  L 

or'-der-li-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  orderly ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  orderly  ;  regu- 
larity, methodicalness. 

or'-der -ly,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Eng.  order  ;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  In  order  ;  arranged  or  disposed  in  order. 

"The  children  orderly,  and  mothem,  pale 
For  fright,"  Surret/ :    }'irgile  ;  ^ffneUii. 

2.  Methodical,  regular. 

"Tlie  book  requireth  but order/y  reading,"— ^oo*«r. 
Ecdes.  Polity. 

3.  Observant  nf  order  or  method  ;  not  di»- 
orderly  ;  keeping  order. 

"  Men  are  not  good,  but  for  necessity  : 
Nor  orderly  are  ever  bom.  hut  bred." 

Drayton  :  CloU  Wart,  viL 

4.  Well   regulated  ;    free  from  disorder  or 
confusion  ;  characterized  by  good  order. 

"Their  orderly  &XiA  not  tumultuaty  arming."— ffii- 
con:  Benry  I'll.,  i-.  HI. 

5.  According  to  established  order  or  method. 

"  Till  orderly  judgment  of  decision  la  (^ven  against 
It." — No'iker  :  Eccles.  Polity. 


fate.  fat»  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    se,  co  =  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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BADGES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  HONOR. 

PLATE  I. 

1  ORDER  OF  CHRIST  (Pontifical). 

2  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINl'IATI  (United  States). 

S   ORDER  OF  THE  THISTLE,  with  Collar  Attachment  (Great 
Britain,  Scotland). 

4  ORDER   OF  THE  GARTER— the  George  Badge,  with   Ck>llai 

Attachment  (Great  Britain). 

5  ORDER  OF  ST.  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  (Pontifical). 

6  ORDER  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE  (Spain). 
t    GUELFIC  ORDER  OP  HANOVER. 

8  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH,  Military  Class  (Great  Britain). 

S  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  (United  States). 

10  ORDER  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ST.  GEORGE  (Great  Britain). 

11  ORDER  OF  THE  ROSE  (Brazil). 

12  ORDER   OF    ST.  PATRICK,  with   Collar  Attachment   (Great 

Britain,  Ireland). 

13  ORDER  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST  (France). 

14  ORDER  OF  THE  TOWER  AN'D  SWORD  (Portujral). 

15  ORDER  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE  (Pontlflcal). 

16  LEGION  OF  HONOR  (France). 

17  LOYAL  LEGION  (United  States). 

18  ORDER  OF  THE  STAR  OF  INDIA  (England.  India). 
U   ORDER  or  6T.  ANDREW  (Russia). 


BADGES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  HONOR. 

PLATE  II. 

20  ORDER  OF  THE  OAK  CROWN  (Luxembourg, 

21  ORDER  OF  THE  CROWN  OF  WnRTKMBERa 

22  ORDER  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. 

23  ORDER  OF  THE  ELEPHANT  (Denmark). 

24  THE  IRON  CROSS  (Prussia). 

25  THE  NICHAN  BADGE  (Tunis). 

26  ORDER  OF  THE  BLACK   E.\GLE  (Prussia). 

27  APOSTOLIC  ORDER  OF  ST.  STEPHEN  (Austria,  Hungary). 

28  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  WILLIAM  (Netlierlands). 

29  ORDER  OF  THE  Sl'N  AND  LION  (Persia). 

30  ORDER  OF  ST.  OLAF  (Sweden). 

31  ORDER  OF  THE  NISHANI-MEDJIDIE  (Turliey). 

32  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR,  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

(United  States). 

33  KNIGHTLY  ORDER  OF  ST.  HUBERT  (Bavaria). 

34  FAMILY  ORDER  OF  LOYALTY  OF  BADEN   (Germany). 

35  ORDER  OF  LEOPOLD  (Belgium). 

36  ORDER  OF  THE  BUST  OF  BOLIVAR  (Venezuela). 

37  ROYAL   A.MERICAN    ORDER    OF    LSABELLA    THE  CATHO- 

LIC (Spain). 

38  ORDER  OF  THE  REDEEMER  OR  SAVIOR  [reverse]  (Greece). 

39  ORDER  OF  THE  SERAPHIM  (Sweden,  Norway). 

40  ORDER  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE  (Austria,  Hungary). 

41  ORDER  OF  THE  EASTERN  RISING  SUN  (Japan). 

42  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS  (Great  Britain). 

43  ORDER    OF    THE    GARTER,    PRINCIPAL    KING   OF    ARMa 

(Great  Britain). 

44  ORDER  OF  THE  RUE  CROWN  (Saxony). 
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ordinability— ordination 
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XL  Mii'  :  On  duty  :  as,  an  orderly  sergeant. 
B.  As  a/iv. :  Accor<ling   to  due  order  or 
nethod ;  duly,  regularly. 

"But,  ordtrly  to  eud  where  I  begun." 

Shakap. :  Hamlet,  Hi.  2. 

C-  As  substantive : 

1.  A  I'rivate  soldier  or  non-commissioned 
offic^T  who  attends  upon  a  superior  officer  to 
carry  orders,  iiie.ssage3,  Ac. 

"  Two  orderlUt  wtrr-  nppolDtMl  towstcb  the  p«lAOe." 
—Macauiati :  Uitt.  Sni/,,  cb.  zxL 

•2.  A  man  employed  to  keep  the  public 
streets  clean  by  sweeping. 

"TTie  orderlUi  keep  the  »tre«tj  free  from  mud  In 
winter  <uiJ  do»t  tti  Buinuier."— JWayAew."  London 
liitxjur  *  Lond-jn  Pour,  U.  29*. 

orderly-book,  s. 

Mil. :  A  book  in  wliich  the  orderly  sergeants 
entrr  pnit-nil  and  ivgiineiital  orders.  Tliere 
in  one  for  cacli  coinp:tny. 

orderly-officer,  s. 

Mil.  :  The  officer  on  duty  for  the  day  ;  the 
officer  of  a  corps  whose  turn  of  duty  it  is  to 
Htiperintend  its  internal  economy,  cleanliness, 
food,  fire. 

orderly-room,  5. 

Mil. :  A  room  set  a.side  in  a  Ktrrack  in 
wliii-h  the  adniinistrati\'e  work  is  earned  on. 
It  usnally  comtnunicates  witli  the  adjutant's 
office,  and  in  it  the  prisoners  are  settled  witli 
by  the  commanding  offii-er,  the  regimental 
orders  are  issued  to  the  sergeants,  and  other 
official  busiiifss  is  conducted. 

orderly  -  system,  5.     The    system    of 

keeping  the  streets  of  a  town  clean  by  means 
of  orderlies;  street- orderly  system. 

•or-din-%-bil'-i-t5r,  ».  [Eng.  ordinable; 
-ity.]  The  (juality  or  state  of  being  ordinable  ; 
cai>ability  of  being  ordained  or  appointed. 

"  An  ordinabilitu,  lu  a  great  doctor  of  oar  church 
expreiueth  It,  thai  Lb,  a  ineetnextM,  fltneas.  and  due 
dirti>o>iitUm  toward  toe  obtAluing  It." — Bp.  Bull : 
Work*.  M7. 

•or'-din-a-ble,  ^.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ordin- 
ahtlx.  froMi  or(/iHo=  to  ordain  (q.v.).]  Capable 
of  bfing  ordained  or  appointed. 

"  Yrt  It  !•  not  ordi/i(iA/«  or  applicable  to  the  use  or 
beiiFf^t  of  llio  uian  ttiat  knows  them.'— /fa/« :  Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  &. 

or'-din-al,  •  or-din-all,  o.  &  s.     [Fr.  ordi- 
ju'l,    fmrn    L.it.    ordinnlis,    from   ordo,    gen  it. 
Ordi/t!^  =  order  ;  8p.  ordinal;  Itol.  orditiale. 
JL,  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Imiuj.  :  Denoting  order  or  suc- 
cession :  as,  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

"Uitng  the  cardinal  nutii)>er,  as  iuch,  and  nr>t  for 
the  «yrdinnl."—artvr :  Co*ttu>.  Sacra,  hk.  v..  cb,  lil. 

2.  Nat.  Science:  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
order;  comprehending  fiiniilies  and,  usually, 
genera  ;  though  sometimes  a  genus  is  so  ab- 
normal thiit  it  constitutes  a  fuuiily,  and  even 
ftn  order,  of  itself. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  number  denoting  order  or  succession. 

2.  A  I  took  containing  f  he  forms  for  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons ;  an  order,  a  ritual. 

*3.  A  book  containing  forma,  rules,  or 
tables  of  any  kind. 

"  Ue  hath,  atUr  tits  ordlnall, 
Aulgned  uue  In  ■i>ectall." 

Ooteer :  O.  A.,  t11. 

"or'-din-al-I^m,  s.  [Eng.  ordinal;  -ism.] 
The  quality  or  stale  of  being  ordinal. 

or'-din-an9e.  •  or-dyn-aunce,  *.    [O.  Fr. 

ordenance  (Fr,  on/oniianrr),  from  ordener  (Fr. 
orf/ojinfr)  =  to  ordain  ;  Sp.  ordfnanzn  :  Hal. 
orttinnnzii.  Originally  on/innnc*  and  ordnance 
yffff  butdilTtireut  ways  of  spullliig  ttie  same 
word. ) 

•1.  Order,  orderly  diaposilion  or  arrange- 
ment.    (.S/*n«r;  F.  Q.,  IV.  iil.  6.) 

*2.  Order,  ronU,  degree. 

"  When  one  bat  of  my  ordttianev  itood  uy* 

OtaJtMp. :  CorManui.  UI.  & 

•3.  Ordnance,  cannon. 

"  Cares  and  womby  vaultasM  nt  France, 
Pliall  ctildo  jTiiur  trrai  aa«  ami  r«turu  yowmook, 
Iti  second  acceut  to  bla  ordinanre." 

blutXsip. :  1  ffenrt/  1*.,  IL  i. 

4.  An  established  rule,  custom,  rit«,  or 
Odremony  ;  an  observance  commanded. 

"  By  ctut<>m  and  the  ordinance  of  timea." 

SS'ikfip. :  limry  I'.,  II.  4. 

5  Often  used  among  Presbyterians  for  the 
sacranicnts  ;  aa,  To  administer  the  ordinanot 

of  Iwptisin. 


5.  .\  rule  established  or  ordered  by  au- 
thority ;  a  law,  edict,  or  statute ;  a  dicrue  or 
dispensation  of  the  Divine  Being  or  of  fate. 

"The  total  onitruinceaud  wUl  of  Ood.' 

Coicper:  Tatk,  L  741 

'  6.  The  act  of  establishing,  forming,  or 
setting  in  order  ;  fouudntiuo. 

"  The  werklH  weren  maad  i)*-rfyt  at  the  ordtmaunee 
[a/uiula'iunv]  of  the  world.'—  »'i/cHjfie  :  Sbruu  tv. 

^  {\)  Ordinance  of  the  Forest:  A  st^-^tute, 
33  »nd  .14  Edward  I.,  made  relative  to  matters 
and  causes  of  the  forest. 

(2)  Ordinance  of  Parliament :  A  temporary 
Act  of  Parliament. 

(3)  Self-denying  Ordinance :  [Self-dekvino]. 

or'-din-^d,  s.  [Lat.  ordinamlus,  fat.  pass. 
]iart.  of  i)rrfiHO  =  to  ordain  (q.v.).]  A  caiidi- 
dule  f'-r  ordination  ;  one  who  is  about  to  be 
ordained  or  admitted  to  holy  orders. 

'  or'-din-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ordinans,  pr.  par. 
of  ordino  =to  ord.iin  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ordaining,  appointing,  regu- 
lating.   (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  ordains;  a  bishop 
who  confers  orders. 

"  or-din-ar,  a.     [Fr.  ordinaire.]    Ordinary. 

or'-dinar  i-lj^,  "  or-din-ar-l-lye,   adv. 

[Eng.  ordinary ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  ordinary  manner;  according  to 
established  or  settled  rules  or  method. 

2.  Usually,  generally,  commonly ;  in  most 
cases. 

"  A  form  and  penon  more  than  ordinaniy  comely." 
Obiervfr,  No.  8. 

or'-din-ar-^,    "  or-din-ar-io,   *  or-din- 

ar-ye,  "a.   vt    s.      [Fr.   ordinaire,    from    Lat, 
ordinariita,  from  ordo,  genit.  ordinU  =  order  ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  ordinario.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Established,  settled,  regular,  customary, 
according  to  established  rule  or  order. 

2.  Usual,  common,  frequent,  habitual. 

Theai-  fits 

.„ ..y  ordinarsf. 

iAoAeap.  .'  2  Benry  Iv.,  iv.  t 

3.  Such  as  may  be  found  or  met  with  at 
any  time  ;  not  distinguishable  from  ()tbers  by 
any  special  mark  or  feature ;  not  out  of  tlie 
common  ;  hence,  often  applied  to  something 
rather  inferior  or  mediocre  ;  commonplace. 

"The  most  ordinary  machine  [cluck  or  watch  J  Is 
•  iidicient  to  teU  the  hours,  but  the  must  eUburnte 
aluiie  can  {Hiiril  out  the  minutes  and  aecuuds,  and 
dlBtiiiguish  theaiualleat  dilTereuce  of  time."— £um«: 
Eua^ji,  pt.  i..  ess.  i. 

4.  Plain,  not  handsome. 
B.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  The  mass,  the  genei-al  body,  the  gene- 
rality. 

"  I  see  no  more  In  you, 
Than  In  the  ortHnary  uf  uatiin<  s  sale-work," 

tihakttp.  :  At  you  Like  It,  111.  5. 

2.  Something  or<linarily  used;  something 
in  ordinary  or  common  use. 

3.  A  nual  prepared  for  all  comers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  especially  ordered  for  a 
particular  person  or  persons  ;  a  repast. 

"[liej  (or  hlH  I'nlinary  [tays  bis  bean, 
FuT  what  )itit  eyes  OJit  i-iily." 

ahakctp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  IL  2. 

4.  An  eating-house  where  meals  are  served 
to  all  comers;  a  place  where  there  is  a  Hxcd 
price  for  each  meal. 

"On  the  markot-day  we  djmed  at  an  ordinaire.'— 
Autub.  <^  Sir  J.  Sranuton.    (lOsa) 

•  5.  A  settled  order  or  use  for  public  worship. 

"Osmund  .  .  .  devised  that  nrdinary  or  form  of 
•ervlce."— AU/er:  Church  Uittvry,  III.  L  Sa 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  An  heraldic  terra  Indicating  an 
addition  to  a  coat-of-arms.  The  ordinari<-8 
proper  aro  nine  in  number,  viz.,  the  chief, 
pale,  bend,  iM-nd  Hlnlster,  fess.  bar,  chevron, 
cross,  and  saltier.  The  name  Is  also  applied 
to  the  lesser  onlinarles  orsub-ordinnrles,  such 
08  the  gjTon,  pile,  orle,  tre&dure,  dto. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Civil  Law:  A  judge  who  hns  authority 
to  take  cognizance  of  causes  la  his  own  right, 
and  not  by  deputation. 

(2^  Common  dt  Canon  Law:  An  ecclesias- 
tical Ju<lge;  one  who  has  ordinary  and  Im- 
mediate jurisdiction  In  ercleniuNtlc^d  umtters. 
In  the  Anglican  Church  the  bishop  Is  tho 
Oitlinary  of   his  own  dlocuao,   and  Iho   two 


archbishops  are  the  ordir*arie8  of  their  respec- 
tive provinces. 

"  He  had.  aa  supreme  ordinary,  put  forth  dlriKtlniu, 
cliar^inic  the  cleivy  of  the  ealnmlBhuieut  to  aUlaln 
(rum  toiichhitc  in  their  dUcourses  ou  contrj verted 
points  of  doctrine.'— JfucauJuy .'  Uitt.  £ng.,  cb.  tL 

3.  Navy: 

*  (1)  The  establishroent  of  pi-rsons  employed 
to  take  charge  of  government  ships  when 
laid  up  in  harbour. 

(2)  Tlie  state  of  a  ship,  out  of  coinmi»sion, 
and  laid  up  in  charge  of  ofllcers.  A  ship  in 
ordinary  is  one  lai<l  up  under  the  charge  of 
t)ie  master  attendant. 

1[  (1)  Inordinary :  In  constant  and  aetaal 
service :  as,  a  chaplain  or  physician  in  ordinr 
ary  to  the  (jueen. 

(2)  Judge  ordinary : 

Scots  Ijaw:  The  sheriff  of  a  county. 

(3)  Lord  ordinary : 

Scots  Iaiw:  In  the  Court  of  Session  the  tttla 
given  to  the  judge  before  whom  a  cause  de- 
pends in  the  outer  house, 

(4)  Lord  ordinary  on  the  bills  : 

Scots  Laxo:  The  judge  who  officiates  weekly 
in  the  bill-chamber  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

•  (o)  Ordinary  of  assizes  and  sextons:  A 
deputy  of  the  bishop  appointed  to  give  crimi- 
nals their  neck-verses  (q.v.). 

(6)  Ordinary  of  Newgate:  The  chaplain  of 
the  prison  of  Newgate,  who  attends  (>n  con- 
demned prisoners  to  ]ucpare  them  lor  death. 

(7)  Ordinary  of  the  Mass: 

Roman  Liturgy:  The  part  of  the  ma» 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  the 
Canon. 

ordinary-conveyances,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Those  deeds  of  tninsfer  which  are  en- 
tered into  between  two  or  more  persons  with- 
out an  assurance  in  a  superior  court  of  justice. 

ordinary-seaman,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  sailor  competent  to  perform  the 
onlinary  or  commoner  duties,  but  who  haa 
not  been  sufficiently  long  at  sea  to  be  qiialitled 
to  be  rated  as  an  able  seaman. 

"  or'-din  ar-^-Ship,  ».  [Eng.  ordinary; 
-ship.]  Tiie  stiite,  puaition,  or  otBce  of  an 
ordinary. 

*  or-dln-at,  ou    [Ohdinate,  o.] 

*  or'-din-ato, r.(.  IOrdinate, o,]  Toappolnt, 

to  ordain,  to  regulate. 

"The  AlmlKhty.  who  orftltnitrt  all  their  fthy 
enemiea]  motions  to  hlsown  holy  puri>oae. '—£;>.  Hall: 
The  Balm  of  QiUad,  |  3. 

or'-din-ate,  *  or~dln-at,   *  or-dyn-ate, 

a.  &  5.     [l-;it.  ordimttus,  pa.  par.  of  ordino  = 
to  set  in  order,  to  ordain  (q.v.).j 
'  A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Regular,  well  regulated, 
temperate.     {C/iaucer :  C.  T.,  9,160.) 

2.  Geom. :  (Sec  extract). 

"  OriUn'tfe  figures  aro  such  aa  have  all  their  tidw 
and  alt  their  angles  equal.**— /fay .-  Un  tAe  Cr«a(ioit,| 

B*  As  substantive  : 

Analyt.  Georn. :  The  ordinate  of  a  point  ia 
one  of  the  elements  of  rcferciu-e,  by  means  of 
which  the  position  of  u  jioint  is  determiticd 
with  rcapeci  to  fixed  straight  lines,  taken  aa 
coordinate  axes.  The  ordinate  of  a  pnint  to 
a  diameter  of  a  conic  section  is  the  distance 
of  the  point  from  that  diameter,  measured  on 
a  lino  parallel  to  a  tangent  drawn  at  the  vertex 
of  the  diameter.  The  ordinate  to  a  "liameter 
is  equal  to  half  the  chonl  through  the  jKiint 
which    is    bisected    by  tlio    diameter.      ICo- 

ORDINATE,  S.] 

*  or'-dln-ato-lj^.    *  or-dyn-ato-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  onii'nate ;  -ly.] 
I,  Ordinary  jAinguage : 

1.  In  a  regular  or  methodical  manner ;  In 
duo  order. 

"  I  wyl  ordynaMy  treate  of  the  two  partee  of  a  pob- 
lyke  weale."— .Vlr  T.  Hlyot :  The  Oowmtmr,  bk.  L,  on.  U. 

2.  Temperately,  proi>erIy,  duly.  (CAtiuotr; 
The  Persones  TaU.) 

II.  Geom. :  In  the  manner  of  an  ordlnatA. 

or-dln-a'-tlon,  >.  (Ijnt.  ordinatio,  fW>m  or- 
dinaf'1.1,  i>a.  par.  of  ort/irto  =  to  set  In  ordoi, 
to  nrdsin  ;  Fr.  ordinufion;  Sp.  ordinacion; 
Ital.  ordituxrione.] 

L  Ortlinary  Language: 

I.   The  act  of  diHposlng  or  arranging   In 


^SH,  h6^  ;  p6^itt  j6^l :  cat,  90U,  ohonis.  9hln,  bonph  ;  go,  Rom  ;  thin,  (his  ;  sin,  a^  ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon.  e^dist.    ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tlxin  -  sli^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  nhUn ;  -tlon,  -flon  ^  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  ^  shi^«.     bio.  -  die,  &c.  -  b^  dol* 
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regular  order;  the  state  of  beinf:  disposed  in 
regular  order  ;  order,  arrans'*"i^"t. 

"  CjTua  diapoiMd  his  trees  lik"*  his  ivrmiea  In  regular 
ordination," — Browne:  UartUn  of  Cl/riM. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  .is  II. 

"The  Freiicli  ryfijrm'd  from  preaching  you  restrain, 
Because  you  itidiie  their  oraiitation  v:\\n" 

lirnden  :  Hind  *  Panther,  ii.  457. 

3.  The  state  of  l)eii)g  ordained  or  appointed  ; 
settled  or  establLshed  order  or  teudeucy. 

II.  Ritual: 

1.  Roman  :  The  act  of  conferring  the  sacra- 
ment of  order.  Women  are  incapable  of  being 
validly  nrl.iiiK'd  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  11, 
12).  brdiii.ition  is,  in  the  normal  course  of 
things,  conferred  by  bishops,  but  abbots  may 
confer  minor  orders  on  their  subjects.  Diiuis- 
sory  letters  are  necessary  if  a  man  is  to  be 
ordained  for  a  diocese  other  than  that  iu 
whirh  he  was  born,  and  he  must  liave  legiti- 
mate and  sufficient  title  (q.v.).  Ordination  to 
sacred  orders,  according  to  the  general  law  of 
the  Church,  can  only  take  place  on  the  Satur- 
days in  the  four  Ember  weeks,  on  the  fifth 
Saturday  in  Lent,  or  on  Holy  Saturday,  and 
always  during  mass.  Minor  orders  (q.v.)  can 
be  couferred  at  general  ordinations,  and  also 
on  any  Sunday  or  holiday,  not  necessarily 
during  mass.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess. 
xxiii.,  can.  8,  de  Re/.)  enjoins  that  sacred 
orders  should  be  publicly  conferred  in  the 
cathedral  or  in  one  of  the  principal  churches 
of  the  diocese,  in  the  presence  of  the  canons, 
but  custom  lias  sanctioned  a  departure  from 
the  practice  when  a  reasonable  cause  exists. 
Regulars  are  usually  ordained  in  their  monas- 
teries.    [Order,  s.  II.] 

2.  Anglican:  Strictly  speaking,  the  term 
ordination  is  used  only  of  priests,  deacons 
being  "made,"  and  no  lower  order  being  re- 
cognised. Order  is  not  a  sacrament  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  though  there  is  more  tlian 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  High  Cliurchnien 
to  rei.-ogiiise  it  as  such,  and  the  Rev.  Orl)y 
Shipley  {Gloss.  Ecdes.  Term-t,  s.  v.  Ordination) 
says,  "The  ordination  of  griests  has  generally 
been  counted  among  tlie  five  lesser  Sacraments 
of  the  Cliurrh."  [Order,  s.  H.  (2).]  Ordina- 
tions are  held  on  the  Sundays  following  the 
four  Ember  seasons,  and  tlie  canonical  inter- 
stices are  observed.     [Inter-stice,  s.  %.] 

3.  PresbTiferian :  Ordination  by  laying  on 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  is  required  before 
a  probationer  obtains  tlte  full  status  of  a 
minister.  It  is  not  conferred  unless  he  liave 
received  a  call  as  pastor  or  an  appointment  as 
a  missionary.  Elders  are  ordained  by  the 
Session. 

*  or'-din-a-tlve»  a.  [Lat.  ordi-nativus,  from 
ordinalus,  pa.  par.  of  ordino  =  to  ordain  (q.v.); 
O.  Ft.  ordiiuitif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  ordinative] 
Tending  to  ordain  ;  directing. 

"  Id  that  ordinative  and  pubernative  eminency." — 
Gavdun  :  Teurs  of  the  Church,  p.  269. 

"or'-din-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.  from  ordinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  orduio ;  Ital.  ordinatore  ;  Fr.  ordina- 
tear.]  One  who  ordains,  appoints,  or  estab- 
lishes ;  a  director ;  a  ruler.  {Adams :  Works, 
i.  424.) 

ord-nan9e,  "  orden-ance,  *  or-din- 
ance,'  •  or-don-ance.   s.     [The  same 

word  as  ordijiance  (q.v.).]  The  original 
meaning  was  the  bore  or  size  of  the  gun, 
and  thence  the  word  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  gun  itself,  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  Caliver  {SkentXl  [Ordixakce.]  Cannons, 
great  guns,  howitzers  ;  tire  arms  too  large  and 
heavy  to  be  fired  from  the  pereon  ;  artillery. 

T[  There  have  been  great  developments  in 
recout  years  in  the  making  of  Ordnance,  the 
size  and  calibre  of  cannon  having  immensely 
increased.  Rifled  guns  of  12  to  16  incliea 
calibre  are  now  made,  capable  of  throwing  a 
ball  of  from  half  a  tuu  to  a  ton  weight  to  a 
distance  of  a  number  of  miles.  Their  pene- 
trative power  is  immense. 

ordnance  datum,  s. 

Surv. :  A  tixed  level  to  which  all  the  levels 
taken  in  the  ordnance  survey  are  referred.  It 
is  a  point  or  level  twelve  feet  six  inches  below 
Trinity  High-watt-r  mark,  or  four  feet  six 
inches  above  Trinity  Low-wat*r  mark. 

ordnance-survey,  s.  The  official  survey 
of  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland,  carried  out  at 
the  exi'cnse  of  tlie  country  by  the  Royal 
Engineers,  assisted  l>y  civilians.  This  survey 
origiiiattd  in  tlie  nuitnal  dfsire  on  the  pait  of 
English  and  French  scientific  men  to  deter- 
mine   the    precise    difference    of    longitude 


between  the  meridians  of  the  Greenwich  and 
Paris  observatories.  The  maps  or  plans  are 
plotted  to  various  scales.  The  scale  adopted 
in  the  case  of  towns  of  4,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants is  5I3  of  the  linear  measurement,  or 
126-72  inclies  to  a  mile,  or  one  inch  to  41, 
feet ;  that  for  parishes  is  ^-^  of  the  linear 
measurement,  wliich  is  equivalent  to  25'344 
inches  to  a  mile,  or  one  square  inch  to  an 
acre ;  that  for  counties  6  inches  to  a  mile, 
and  that  for  the  general  map  of  the  kingdom 
one  inch  to  a  mile.  The  maps  exhibit  in 
exact  proportions  property  divisions,  rivers, 
roads,  houses,  itc,  and  give  at  frequent  inter- 
vals the  heights  above  ordnance  datura  (q  v.). 

or'-d6n-ng^9e,  s.    [Fr.J    [Ordinance.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  disposing  or 
arranging  in  proper  order  ;  the  proper  arrange- 
ment or  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  building 
or  work  of  art,  or  of  the  figures  in  a  picture,  &c. 

"  The  geiier;il  design,  the  ordonnanca  or  dls;>oaition 
of  it,"— Drydcn  :  Li/a  qf  Plutarch, 
IL  French  History: 

*  1.  Tlie  name  given  to  a  decree  of  the 
king  or  regent  bi^fore  the  revolution  of  1780. 

■J,  The  decision  of  a  criminal  court  upon 
the  motion  of  the  procurator-general 

"  or'-don-nant,  a.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  ordonner 
=  to  ordain' J  Pertaining  to  or  implying  or- 
donnance. 

or'-dure.  s.     [Fr.,   from  O.  Fr.   ord  =  filthy, 
from"  Ijat.   Aorrif/MS  =  horrid  (q.v.);  Ital.    or- 
dura,  from  ordo  =  dirty,  foul.] 
1.  Dung,  excrement,  fipces,  filth. 

"Oartlenera  do  with  nrdure  hide  those  roota, 
Tbat  shall  firat  »itriiig.*       AtmJcesp.  :  Benry  V..  U.  L. 

*  2.  Defect,  imperfection, 

*  3.  Crime,  fault. 

"Those  let  me  curs*:  what  vengeance  will  they  nree, 

Wbuae  ordures  iieitlier  pla^e  nor  Are  c^n  imr>ter" 

Drydeit  :  The  Medal,  I8B. 

*  or'-du-rous,  fi.  [Eng.  ordur{e);  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of 
ordure  ;  filthy.    {Drayton:  Pastorals,  Eel.  11.) 

*  or-dyn-aunoe,  s.    [Ordinance.] 

ore  (1),  •  or,  s.  [A.S.  6r  =  ore,  dr  =  brass  ; 
cogn.  with  IceL  €ir  =  brass  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  er ; 
Ger.  erz ;  Goth,  aiz,  ais ;  Lat.  ces  =  ore,  bronze  ; 
Sansc.  aj/as=  iron.] 

Min.  (PL):  Substances  found  in  the  earth 
from  which  metals  are  obtained  by  various 
processes,  but  chiefly  by  roasting  and  smelt- 
ing. Ore  consists  of  metals  mineralized  liy 
chemical  combination  with  one  or  more  of  the 
non-metallie  elements.  The  principal  ores  are 
combinations  of  metals  with  sulphur,  forming 
sulphides;  with  chlorine,  forming  cliiorides; 
with  oxygen,  forming  oxides;  and  with  car- 
bonic, silicic,  sulphuric,  arsenic,  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  forming  carbonates,  silicates, 
sulphates,  arsenates,  and  phosphates.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  all  mineral  sub- 
stances contiuning  metals,  combined  or  free, 
are  called  ores.  They  are  found  in  veins  or 
lodes,  in  bedded  masses,  and  also  dissemi- 
nated in  rocks  uf  all  ages,  botli  igneous  and 
stratified  sedimentary.  In  the  latter,  the  ores 
of  iron  and  mangaJese  are  the  most  abundant, 
and  often  occur  in  beds  of  large  extent.  Some 
ores,  as  well  as  native  metals,  are  also  found 
in  alluvial  deposits ;  gold,  platintnn,  &c.  in 
those  kJiowu  as  placers  ;  and  the  oxide  of  tin 
in  those  known  as  stream-works,  from  wluLh 
mufh  ore  has  been  obtained  in  CoiuwiiU  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  of  late  years  in  New 
South  Wales.  Tliese  have  been  derived  from 
the  degradation  and  wearing  away  of  older 
rocks,  the  minerals  having  been  washed  out 
and  re-deposited  by  the  agency  of  water. 

ore- concentrator,  ore-separator,  5. 

Mining :  A  contrivance  to  sort  (ires  accord- 
ing to  riehnes>i,  or  to  separate  the  metaiiic 
portions  of  powdered  ores  from  the  gangue. 

ore-orusher.  s. 

Mining:  A  niili  for  breaking  ores  into  small 
pieces  for  furtlier  treatment. 

ore-furnace,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  furnace  for  operating  upon  ores. 
The  term  is  general,  but  the  actual  furnaces 
have  specific  names  and  various  constructions, 
according  to  the  metal,  its  gangue,  the  cuudi- 
tion,  &c. 

ore- separator,  s.    [Ore-concentbaiob.] 

ore-stamp,  b.    [Stamp-mill.] 


ore-washer,  s. 

Metall. :  A  means  of  separating  metal  from 
ore  after  the  latter  has  been  reduced  to  powder. 

*  ore-weed,  ore-wood,  s.     Sea-weed. 

(Carew.) 

*  ore  (2),  s.  [A.S.  dr.]  Grace,  favour,  help, 
protection.    {Sowdon  of  Babylon,  2,612.) 

Or'-e-ad,  s.  [Lat.  areas  (genit.  oreados),  from 
Gr.  'Opttd?  (Oreias),  genit.  'Opeid&o<;  {Oreiados), 
from  opo5  (oros)=.  a  mountain  ;  Fr.  Or^ade.] 

Class.  Mijthol. :  One  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
mountains,  who  generally  attended  upon 
Di^rua,  and  accompanied  her  in  hunting. 

6r'-e-ad§,  s.    [Oreas.] 

Bot.  :  Agaricus  oreadet. 

6-re'-as,  s.     [Oread.] 

Zool.  :  The  more  usual  name  for  the  genus 
Boselaphus  (q.v.).     [Pal,eorea3.] 

6r-e-aa'-ter,  «.     [PreL  oreo-t  and  Gr.  airr^p 

{aster)  =  a  star.] 

Zool.  £  PalcFont :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Oreasiridae  (q.v.).  Found  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Chalk,  in  the  Tertiary,  and 
recent. 

<5r-e-Sa'-tri-d»,  5.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  orposter, 

genit.  oretistr{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ida.] 

PalcEont.  :  A  family  of  Starfishes,  order  Aste- 

roidea.    There  are  two  rows  of  amhulacral  feet. 

the  skin  is  granular,  pierced  by  minute  holes. 

5r'-e-g6n,  s.  [Sp.  Orfjo)ifs=  great-eared 
(people).]     ^Great-eared  tribes'} 

Geog.  :  One  of  the  United  States,  forming  the 
westernmost  portion  of  the  Unioa. 

Oregon-mole,  s.  j 

Zool.  :  Scapanus  Tcnonsendii.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Common  Mole  (Talpa  europcea),  and 
is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  47°  10'  N. 

dr'-eide,  s.    [Oroide.] 

*  oreillet  (as  6-ra'-yet),  «.  (Fr.  oreille  =  the 
ear.] 

Anc.   Arm.  :    An  ear- 
piece ;  a  round  or  oval 
plate  to  cover  the  ear, 
attached    to   the    steel 
caf>s   of   the   reign   of 
Henry  VI.    They 
w  ere     fastened 
with    hinges    to 
enable  them  to  be  lifted 
up.  They  were  frequently 
perforated  to  enable  the 
wearer   to    hear    better, 
and  sometimes  they  had 
spikes     projecting    from 
their  centres. 

[Or. 


HZLMFT,    WITH 
OREILLET. 


or-e-i-nus,  s. 

opcii^s  (oj*eiHos)  =  mountainous.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidse,  group  Cy- 
prinina.  The  vent  and  anal  fin  in  a  sheath, 
coveied  with  enlarged  tiled  scales.  Three 
species,  from  the  mountain  streams  of  the 
Himalayas. 

O-rel'-lin,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  orell{ana)  =  the  spe- 
citic  name  of  the  Araotto-tree  ;  -in.  {Chem.)] 
Chem. :  A  yellow  colouiing  matter,  occur- 
ring, togetlier  with  bixin,  in  annatto.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  dyesalumed 
goods  yellow. 

or-e-6-,  pre/.      [Gr.  Spo?  (on)s)=  a  mountain.] 

Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  mountains ; 
inhabiting  mountains. 

6r-e-o-diph'-ne,  s.      [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr. 
6a4>yri  (daphne)  =  a  laurel.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lauraceae,  chiefly  from 
tropical  America.  It  consists  of  large  trees 
wiLli  alternate  leaves  and  panicles  or  racemes 
of  umbel-like  heads  of  flowers,  with  nine  sta- 
mens. Oreodaphne opi/era  is  a  large  tree  found 
in  the  forests  between  the  0rinoP9  and  the 
Parana.  When  incision  is  made  in  the  bark, 
there  gushes  out  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  a  dis- 
cutient.  The  fruit,  when  distilled,  yields  a 
yellow  wine-coloured  and  scented  volatile  oil, 
used  in  Brazil  in  contractions  of  the  joints, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  &c.  0.  /cetens  furnishes 
the  til  of  the  Canaries,  a  kind  of  wood  with 
a  bad  odour;  0.  exaltata,  the  Sweet  Wood  of 
Jamaica ;  and  0.  cupularis,  the  cinnamon  of 
the  Isle  of  France. 


&te,  f^t,  £ire.  amidst,  wbat,  f^l,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  cam^l,  her,  tbere ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p$t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  vork,  whd,  son ;  mate,  o&b,  core.  Qnlte,  cur,  rule,  f&U :  try,  S^h^an.    »,  cs  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Palttjohoi.  :  OretxlapKiie  Heerti  is  found  in 
the  Older  Pliuceuc  of  luly. 

JJ-re'-d-don,  s.      [Pref.  oreo-^  and  Gr.  itiov^ 

{oilous),  gfiHt.  0^d^TOs  (otioiitos)  =  a  tooth.  ] 

Pafreont.:  The  typical  gemis  of  thr  fniiily 
Ort-oaontid*  (H-v.).  It  it)  fmm  the  Mioceue 
of  North  America,  nnd  is  int^^rraediatc  between 
the  Sui'la  and  the  Cervi.Iic.  Its  size  was 
about  t'liual  to  tliat  of  a  Hheep. 

or-e  o-don'-ti-dse,  «.  j»'.    [Mod.  Lat.  orw- 

dvn,  geuit  ore<xloiit{is) ;  Lat.  fcni.  pi.  adj.  sqII". 
•idee.] 

PaUeont.  :  Tlie  Ruminating  Hogs  of  Leidy. 
A  tr:insitional  faiiiilv  of  ArUoduttyla,  having 
atlinities  with  the  Siiida  and  the  Uuniiuariti.i. 
Though  it  is  probable  thrtt  they  chewed  the 
cud,  there  ia  no  evidence  on  the  point, 

Sr-e-d-dox'-a,  s.  [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr.  3ofa 
{doxa)  =.  i;\ory.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tril»e  Areccae ; 
Ortodoxa  oleracta  is  the  same  as  ArecaoleTtxcca. 

(CAHBAOE-TRER.J 

•  or-e-og'-ra-phy',  s.  [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr. 
7pa>tu  (graj'ho)  =  to  draw,  to  write,  to  de- 
scribe.] The  science  of  muuntaius ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  mountains. 

5r-e-6-nec'-te^  s.  [Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr. 
iTJicnjs-  {niktes)  —  a  swimmer.] 

Jchihy. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidae,  group  Cobi- 
tidina,  from  hill  streams  near  Hong-Kong, 

8p-0-d-pll^-§i'-ns9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oreo- 
pfuis(is);  Lat.  ft;m.  pi.  aiij.  suff.  -iiia:.] 

OrnHh.  :  Mountain  Curasaows  ;  a  sub-family 
of  Cracida. 

gr-g-O-plia'-siS,  s.  [Pref.  oreO;  and  Lat. 
phasia  {volttcris)  =.  the  Phasian  bird,  the  phea- 
sant.] 

Ornish.  .•  Mountain  Cnrassow ;  the  sole  genns 
of  the  sub-family  Oreojihasinw  (q.v.).  There  is 
tut  a  single  species,  Oreophasis  Derhianus, 
from  the  mountains  of  Guatemala.  The  first 
specimen  brouj;lit  to  England  was  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  after  whom 
It  was  muned. 

J(r-«-6-pi-th©'-ciis,  s.  [Pref.  oreo-t  and  Gr. 
itidr\Ko%  (^plthekos)  =an  ape.] 

Paltvont.  :  A  genua  of  Catarhine  Monkeys 
from  the  Italian  Miocene,  with  dental  aninitits 
to  some  of  the  generalised  types  of  the  primi- 
tive Uiiguhttes. 

fc-e-6  sau'-rus,  s.  [Prof,  oreo-,  and  Gr. 
caupof  {siLUTos)  =  a  lizard.] 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  Lacertilla,  family 
Glyptosauridfe,  n-om  the  Eocene  Tertiary  of 
North  Aineri<.a. 

hx-G-  69' - S - lln,  «.  PLat,  or<oaeHn(«m)  = 
mountain  parsley  ;  -in  {Uian..).'] 

Chem.  :  i<^:ll^O^.  Isomeric  with  benzoic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoh'dic 
potash  on  i>eucedanin.  It  fonns  flue  silky 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
al(-<>hoi  aiiit  ether,  and  also  in  pot;ish  with 
yellow  colour. 

Sr-O-OS'-Sl-ono,  s.     [Eng.  oreoseHin) ;  -otu.] 

Chem. :  ^I^J^q  \o.  The  anhydride  of  oreos- 

elin,  prepared  by  the  action  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gaH  on  athaniauta,  heating  to 
expel  the  valerianic  airid,  and  dissolving  in 
al<;ohol,  from  which  it  rrysUtllize.-)  In  masses 
of  tine  needles.  It  is  without  tuste  or  smell, 
Insoluble  in  waU^,  and  nieUs  at  190*. 

6r-6  8t'-ra-gxi9»   «.      (Pref.  oreo-,  and  Gr. 

Tptiyo?  (tragot)  —a  he-goat.J 

ZooL  ;  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  founded  by 
fiuhdevall,  with  a  single  sp'-cies,  Oreotrajvi 
mltntor,   the  AntUope  aaUatrix  of  Boddacrt. 

(KLIPsmiNOER.! 

&-r6x'-Is,  8.     [Or.] 

Affti.  ;  A  desire  or  longing. 

■orf-glld,  «.      [A.S.   OTfrgild,   yrfrgild:  or/e, 
yrfe  =  jiropcrty,  and  gild,  geld  =  payment.] 

Old  Iaiw  :  Tho  restitution  of  goods  or  rnoney 
taken  away  by  a  thief  by  violence  If  the  rob- 
ber)' was  committed  In  the  day-time. 

'  or-ftayp «.    [Osprrv.] 

•  or'-fray^,  *  or'-fraloy',  '  or-phrese*  •«. 


[O.  Ft.  orfrait  (Fr.  OTfrQi).'\  [OripOREV.] 
Kiinge  of  gold  or  silver  t-nibi-nidcry  laid  on 
copes  and  other  church  veiiUuuuts. 

•Or'-gal,s.    [Aeoau] 

•  or-ga-mcnt,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Gr.  op«(ya- 
vov  {f)rci<jan<ju).]     The  same  as  Obiqan  (q.v.). 

or'-gan,   •  or-gane,   «.     (Fr.  orffnne  —  nn 

ov^'iih  or  inslruniL-nt  wlierewiih  ativilhng  may 
be  made  or  done(C(>(i;rfiiv),  from  iJiX.  urgnnrnti 
=  an  inipiement,  from  Gr.  opyavov  (prffanon), 
cogn.  with  cpyor  («rj/0Jt)  =  work  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
oryauo.] 
L  Ordi)w,ry  l/inguage: 

1.  An  instrument ;  the  means  bywhieh  any 
oftit-e,  duty,  or  function  is  perfornied  ;  that  by 
wliich  .some  important  action  is  )>erformed  ur 
object  attained ;  espec.  one  of  tliosu  parts  of 
an  animal  or  vegeUible  body  by  which  S'mie 
particular  action,  duty,  opei-ation,  or  function 
is  performed  ;  a  natural  instrument:  as.  The 
eye  is  the  organ  of  sight ;  the  lun^  ar«;  tlie 
orgatis  of  respiration  ;  animals  aud  plants 
have  reproductive  organs,  &c. 

2.  A  medium,  means,  or  instrument  of  com- 
munication between  persons;  a  medium  or 
channel  of  conveying  or  expressing  one's 
opinions.     {Cowper :  Tusk,  ii.  3.jj,) 

3.  Hence,  a  newspaper,  as  the  medium  of 
expic.ssiiig  public  opinion. 

"The    ortfant   of    the     extreme   imrty."  —  Seening 
StanUiirU.  di-pt  11,  IBbS. 

*4.  A  musical  instrument  of  any  kind. 
5.  The  vocal  organs  collectively  ;  the  voice. 
•  6.  Palate,    taste.    {GciUUiruin.    Instructed, 
p.  367.) 
n.  Technically: 

1.  A-nat.{PL):  Members  ofan  organized  being 
thronKh  which  ita  functions  are  executed. 
Thus  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves  of  a  plant,  the 
heart,  &c.,  the  brain  and  stomach  ofan  ani- 
mal are  organs.    They  are  composed  of  tissues. 

2.  Music  :  The  most  comprehensive  and  im- 
portiint  of  all  wind  iustruments.  Its  history 
ran  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  antiquity. 
St-arting  from  a  small  collection  of  piifs, 
perhaps  even  from  a  syrinx,  it  has  gradually 
grown  in  size  and  ooniplexity  until,  at  the 
present  day,  one  performer  has  conijilcte  cn- 
trol  over  many  thousands  of  pipes.  The 
2yvi>  {iigah),  translated  "organ,"  in  Genesis 
(iv.  21)  and  Job  (xxi.  12),  was  probably  one 
of  the  earliest  and  snuplest  forms  of  a  cnller- 
tion  of  pipes  placed  over  a  wind-box  or  sound- 
board. In  this  rudimentary  state,  the  wind 
was  admitted  to  each  pipe  at  the  will  of  ttie 
player  by  means  of  a  sliding  strip  of  wood, 
which  could  be  pulled  in  and  out;  this  im;- 
chanisni  was  the  ancestor  of  our  modern 
key-lx>ard.  The  next  step  was,  to  have  more 
than  one  scries  of  pipes  ;  strips  of  wood  glass- 
ing lengthwise  under  the  mouths  of  eaeh  si-t 
enabled  the  player,  by  pulling  a  stop,  to  exer- 
cise a  choice  as  to  which  he  used.  After- 
wards, as  larger  organs  were  constructed,  the 
smaller  wore  called  *'  portative  "  because  they 
could  be  carried  ab<mt  in  processions,  &c., 
and  the  large  were  called  "  positive"  [Posrr], 
because  they  were  fixtures.  The  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  construction  ofan  orp;m  were  thus 
discovered,  and  it  only  remained  to  expand 
the  instruments  (I)  by  the  placing  of  sevenil 
organs  under  the  control  of  one  player,  with 
a  separate  manual  or  clavier  for  eaeli ;  (2)  by 
the  use  of  keys  to  bo  played  by  the  feet,  or 
pedals  ;  (3)  by  the  increase  of  tlio  compass  ; 
(I)  by  tlio  introdnt^tinn  of  great  variety  ol 
tone ;  (J)  by  ijcrfecting  the  bclh)wa  and  wiii'i- 
siii>i'ly,  and  placing  the  registers  under  the 
organist's  control  by  means  of  mechanical 
ftppliiinces.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  use  of 
water  in  aneient  organs  (hence  chilled  hydraulic 
organs)  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gnulu- 
atiiig  the  exit  of  air  from  a  chamber  into  the 
pil>es.  In  modem  instruments,  four,  or  some- 
times even  live,  rows  of  keys  aro  found,  each 
representing  a  distinct  instrunu'nt ;  these  are 
named  attcr  their  use  or  cliaract*:rislics  ;  us, 
Great  organ,  that  used  for  gran<l  elfects,  the 
prindiml  manual;  Choir  organ,  that  used  for 
the  accompaniment  of  voices  ;  Soloorgan,  that 
containing  stops  for  srilo  use  ;  Swell  org.in, 
pipcH  placed  Ilia  di-ftant  Ihjx,  with  slnittcrs 
opt'uing  and  cloHtng  like  Venetian  blinds,  by 
means  of  which  aer^jtocti'/'ican  be  made  ;  IVdid 
organ,  the  pijics  eimtrolled  by  the  ped;ds. 
Pipes  range  fVom  32  feel  to  J  inch  In  length  ;they 
are  (Iivi<leil  into  tW(»  great  classes  :  I'lne  and 
Reel,  names  whii-h  need  no  explanation.    The 


title  of  stops  generally  intiiiiat<'H  their  <|unlity 
of  tone,  e.g..  Flute,  Violin,  Oboe.  Clariue^ 
Trumpet.  &c.  The  touch  of  a  large  on.'an  is 
made  "  light "  by  levers  Idled  with  highly  com- 
pressed air,  hence  called  Pneiiniatic  levers; 
the  long  ari-ay  of  slops  is  contidled  by  c(mi- 
position-jM-dals.  cunbination-pislons,  or  by 
ventils;  and,  lastly,  mechanical  means  have 
superseded  manual  labour  for  blowing. 

ij  By  the  old  writers  the  instrument  waa 
callcil  the  organs,  or  ojjair  q/ organs. 

%  Organ  o/BoJanus : 

Comp.  Anat.  tC  Physiol.  :  A  double  organ 
with  two  bilaterally  symmetrical  halves,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  'lK>dy,  just  below  the 
l>cricardium,  communicating  with  it  and  with 
the  nuintle  cavity,  in  the  Lamellibraucliiata. 
This  organ  performs  the  function  of  a  kidney, 
is  in  some  cases  connect€<l  with  reproduction, 
and  ]>robHbly  corresponds  to  the  pseudo- 
hearts  of  the  Biachiupoda. 

organ-blower,  s.    One  wlio  blows  the 

bellows  of  au  organ. 

organ-builder,  s.    One  whose  businesii 

is  to  construct  nmsical  organs. 

organ-coupler,  s. 

Mu-sic:  The  mechanism  in  an  organ  which 
connects  together  two  manuals,  or  a  manual 
and  the  pedals,  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
one  is  played  upon  the  other  is  siuml- 
taneously  acted  upon  ;  e.g.,  "  Swell  to  great" 
means  that  when  jdaying  on  the  great  organ 
the  swell  will  also  be  acted  upon  ;  *' Great  to 
pedals  "  means  that  tlie  pedals,  when  played, 
will  dmw  down  tlie  keys  of  the  great  organ, 
&c.  Octave  couplera  are  those  which  act  at 
the  interval  ofan  octave  above  or  below. 

organ-fish,  5. 

Ichtky. :  The  same  as  Drum-fish  (q.v.), 
organbarmonlcon,  s. 

Music:  A  large  harmonium  orcabinet-orgaiu 
organ  ling,  s.    A  large  kind  of  ling. 
organ  loft,  s. 

Luilding :  That  part  of  a  church  designed 
for  receiving  the  organ  aud  ILs  aiipurtcnanccH. 
Often  an  end  gallery  is  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
In  ancient  buildings  it  was  customary  to  jdaco 
it  at  one  side  of  the  choir,  usually  the  north. 

organ-pipe,  s. 

1.  Lit.  d: Music:  A  tube  in  which  air  is  vi- 
brnted  to  produce  a  musical  souud.  [Orow^, 
Pipe.] 

'  2.  Fig. :  A  windpipe,  a  throat,  a  voictx 
{Sliakes}). :  Tcmpat,  iii.  3.) 

Organ-pii>e  coral: 

Zool. :  Tubipora  mvsica. 

organ-point,  s. 

Music :  A  passage  in  which  the  tonic  or 
dominant  is  sustained  continuously  by  one 
part,  while  the  other  poils  move.  AlsocaUed 
the  pedal-point. 

organ-rest,  s. 

i/.r.  ;  A  ligure  of  uncertain  origin  borne  by 
certain  ancient  families. 

organ-screen,  s. 

Arch.:  An  ornamental  stone  wall  or  piece 
of  timl)er  framework,  on  which  a  church 
organ  is  placed,  ami  which  in  English  cathe- 
drals and  churches  usually  forms  the  western 
termination  of  the  choir. 

organ-Stop,  s.    [Stop,  $,} 

*  or'-QOn,  v.t.     [Oboan,  »,]     To  furnish  with 
an  nrgan  or  organs;    to  organize;    to  fonu 

organically. 

"Tlioii  Art  flt'rnontwl  anJ  dryurnyi  for nthor  ftp{V«~ 

litii»\"\ia."—JJuiinirnjham:  fHiourte,  p,  «•, 

or'-gan-dlS,  or*-gan-dy, *.    [tr.  organdi] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  muslin  or  cotton  fabric 

remarkable    for    its    extreme    Hghti  Ms  and 

traimparency. 

or-giin-ic,    "or-gin'-lck,    •or-gfa- 

Ic  al.'i.  [Fr.  offjttni'iiif  ;  Ilnl.  ft  Sp.  (►rf^iiiico, 
from  IaU  orgaiiicus,  frtmi  organuvi  =■  an  organ 
(q.v.).J 

1.  Pertaining  or  rehttlng  to  an  organ  or 
organs  of  animals  or  plants. 

2.  Pcrtidnlng  to  objects  that  have  organs ; 
iwrtnliiing  to  organized  beings  or  objects; 
pertaining  t'>  the  nniina)  and  vegetaMe  king- 
(lonif* ;  pertaining  to,  exhibiting,  or  pos«cj«ln|f 
ch:imclertstics  iK'Cutlnr  to  animal  or  vegeubln 


hSU,  b6^:  poUt,  Jovtrl;  cat,  9011,  oborus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem:  thin,  this:  sin.  a.«;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist.    -lAg. 
-olan,  -tlan  =  sbon.    -tion,  -Blon  =  sbfin ;  -^lon,  -flon  ~  ztailn.    -clous,  -tious,    slous  ~  sbCls.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bf  1,  d^ 
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life  and  structure  :  as,  organic  bodies,  organic 
reinaius. 

*  3.  Forming  a  whole  composed  of  a  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  parts  ;  organized. 

*4.  Insti  iiinentiil ;  acting  as  instruments  of 
nature  or  art  to  a  certain  end. 

If  Organic  description  o/citrves: 

Geom. :  The  description  of  curves  on  a  plane 
by  liieaiis  of  instruments. 

organic-acids»  s.  pi. 

Chfin. :  Carlion  acids.  Derived  from  hydro- 
carbons by  the  substitntinn  of  one  or  more  of 
the  univalent  group  (CUOH),  called  carlioxyl, 
or  oxatyl,  for  an  equ.il  number  of  hydrogeu 
atoms  in  the  hydrocarbon ;  the  number  of 
atoms  replaced  determining  wliether  the  ai.-id 
is  mono-,  di-,  or  tri-basic.  Most  of  these  acids 
are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohnls,  by  re- 
placing Ha  iu  the  oxatylic  portion  by  O,  e.g., 

{  CH.^^^+^2=  ■!  COOH  (aceticacid)  +  HoO  ; 
but  there  are  several  wliich  cannot  be  regarded 
as  derivatives  of  alcohols  of  any  known  series. 

organic-analysis,  s. 

Chem, :  Tlie  api)liiation  of  such  processes 
fls  sliall  (ielennine  tlir  relative  proportion  of 
the  elements  of  which  a  compound  is  com- 
posed, and  tiie  number  of  atoms  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  contained  in  the  molecule. 

organic-bases,  s  pi. 

Chem.  :  The  alkaloids  of  vegetable  and 
animal  origin,  and  the  derivatives  of  ammonia 
prf>duced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
comi'lex  organic  matter,  and  those  formed 
chemically  by  substituting  the  hydrogt^n  of 
ammonia  by  organic  i^dicals.  They  have  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction,  saturate  acids  like 
ammonia,  and  form  with  tliem,  in  many  in- 
stances, well-detined  crystalliue  salts. 

organic-chemistry,  s. 

Oum. :  The  chemistry  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds in  which  the  hydrogen  or  nitiogen  of 
the  substance  is  directly  united  with  carbon. 
No  distinction  is  drawn  between  compounds 
■wliicli  are  tlie  products  of  auimal  and  vege- 
table life  and  those  obtained  by  direct  combi- 
nation of  the  elements.  It  is  owing  to  the 
number  and  great  complexity  of  the  carbon 
comjioumis  that  they  are  dealt  with  uuder  a 
separate  division. 

organic -disease,  5. 

Fathol.  :  The  morbid  state  of  an  organ  it- 
self, as  distini::uished  from  a  fnnctional  disease, 
i.e.,  one  affecting  functions. 

organic-laws.  s.  pi.  Laws  directly  af- 
fecting the  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  state. 

organic-matter,  s.    (See  extract) 

"Tliere  is  uo  elemeiiUiry  or  setf-subsiateut  organic 
matter,  as  Biitfou  t:uiglit :  tlie  iiior^Hiiic  eleiuetita 
into  which  the  i^artiL'lea  o(  organic  iiifitter  |>aaa  liy 
tbeir  ttiml  (lecomiioaitiuu  are  oi*i;auicAlly  recom posed, 
aud  mted  for  the  siisteiiitnce  of  auUoals.  through  tlie 
operAtioQS  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  No  AUiuiAl  cau 
Bulisist  oil  iuorgauic  matter." — Owen:  Anal,  inverte- 
(ruru  1 1843),  p.  28. 

organic-radical,  s. 

Clfin.  :  A  grouii  of  atoms  containing  one  or 
more  atoms  of  carbon,  of  which  one  or  more 
bon<ls  are  unsatisfied.  It  may  be  a  monad, 
dyad,  or  triad  radical,  according  to  the  number 
of  monad  atoms  required  to  complete  its  active 
atomicity. 

organic-remains,  s.  pi 

Palcvont. :  The  remains  of  organized  bodies 
(animals  and  ]ilants)  found  iu  a  fossil  state. 
[Fossil,  B.  I.  1,  2.) 

organic -substance,  organic-body, 

s.  A  substaii'-e  ur  l.ioiiy  liavin^  organs  in 
action  and  consequently  life.  The  category 
includes  aijinials  and  plants. 

Or-gan'-ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  organical;  -ly.) 

1.  In  an  organic  manner  ;  with  or  by  means 
of  organs. 

"  Allatoues,  metals,  and  minerals  are  real  vecetables, 
that  is.^tuVf  or-janicaKs/  fruin  aeeds.  as  wclt  tm  )>liiiits.' 
Locke:  .Vat.  Philot'tphy,  ch.  vUi. 

2.  With  reference  to  oi^anic  structure  or 
disj'osition  of  parts. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  essential  working 
parts  or  system. 

"  Haviue  a  voice  in  what  organically  concema  the 
afTaln  ot  Egypt."— If.  K.  Oladstnne,  iu  Time«.  Feb.  8. 
1882. 

or-gitn'-ic-al-ness,  .1.     [Eng.  organical; 
ne^s.]    The  finality  or  state  of  being  organic. 


or-gan'-i-gism,  s.  [Eng.  organic;  -ism;  Ft. 
organicisme.] 

Pathol. :  The  hypothesis  that  every  disease 
springs  from  the  lesion  of  some  particular 
organ. 

*  or'-gan-ie,  s.    [Oroany.] 

*  or-ga-2Uf' -ic,  a.  [Lat.  organum^=an  organ, 
and./dV-Jo  =  to  make.  ]  Forming  organs  or  organ- 
isms ;  j)roducing  aii  organized  stiucture  ;  act- 
ing through  or  resulting  from  organs. 

or'-gan-ise,  v.t.    [Organize.] 

or'-gan-ism,  s.  [Eng.  organ ;  -ism ;  Fr.  or- 
gaais)nt\\ 

1.  Organic  structure  or  disposition  of  parts  ; 
organization. 


2.  An  organized  body  ;  a  body  exliibiting 
organization  and  organic  life ;  a  member  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

"  A  bucket  dropijed  overhoard  catches  ouly  the  water 
tliat  is  five  of  iihosphoric  organitmt.''~j)aiii/  Tele- 
graph. Sept.  15.  18d». 

or'-gan-ist,  s.     [Eng.  organ;  -ist;  Fr.  organ- 
i$t€.;'ii\\  k  \\a\.  orga>iista,\ 
1.  One  wno  plays  upon  an  organ. 

"  Organist  ot  WestmiUBter,  aud  oue  of  hfa  Majesty's 
private  muaic' — Wood:  fasti  uxoii.,  vol.  IL 

*  2.  A  priest  who  organized  or  sang  in  parts. 
organist-tanager,  s.    [Euphonia,  II.] 

*  or-gan'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  organ;  -ity.]  Or- 
ganism. 

"  Devoid  of  heterogeueall  organiCy.' 

H.  Mure  :  Jmmort.  qf  itoul,  I.  IL  24. 

or-ga-niz-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  organizahU ; 
■ii'j'\  Tiie 'quality  or  state  of  being  organiz- 
able  ;  capabiliry  of  being  organized  or  turned 
into  living  tissue. 

or'-gan-iz-a^ble,  a.  [Eng.  organizie);  -ahU.\ 
Capable  of  being  oi-gauized. 

'*  In  the  luidst  of  au  organaable  fluid  or  blastema." 
Carpenter  :  Animal  J*hgsiologj/,  ch.  L 

*  or-gan-i'-zate,  a.  [Eng.  organi^ic);  -ate.] 
Organized.     {H.  More:  Praexi^.  oj Soul,  21.) 

or-gan-i-za'-tion,  or-gan-i-^a'-tion,  s. 

[Eng.  organiz{e) ;  •utioa ;  Fr.  organisation.] 

1.  The  act  of  organizing  ;  the  act  or  process 
of  arranging  and  getting  into  proper  working 
order  ;  as,  the  oTganization  of  au  expedition. 

2.  The  st;ite  of  being  organized  ;  that  which 
is  organized  ;  an  organized  body. 

3.  Organic  structure  ;  the  disposition  or 
arrangement  I'f  the  organs  for  the  performance 
of  vital  functions. 

"His  physical  organisation  was  unusually  delicate." 
—M^tcauttty     Hist.  E'lg  ,  ch.  vii. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  an 
aggregate  or  body  for  work  or  action  ;  system- 
atic I'leparation  for  action. 

"  The  kind  of  organinition  which  will  produce 
equality."— Brie.  Quartt-rly  Review.  187J,  p.  245. 

or'-gan-ize,  or-gan-i§e,  v.t.     [Fr.  oraan- 
i^er ;  ."?p.  &  Port.  vrgani::ar  ;  Ital.  organizare.] 
I,  Or Jinary  Language : 

1.  To  form  or  furnish  with  suitable  or 
necessary  organs  ;  to  give  an  organic  structure 
to.    (Generally  in  the  pa.  par.) 

2.  To  arrange  or  dispose  systematically  the 
parts  of  an  aggregate  or  body  for  work  or 
action  ;  to  get  into  proper  working  order. 

"  The  musical  portion  of  the  proceasioii.  which  was 
remarkably  well  organiiniL'—Oaily  Chronicle,  Bept.  7. 

*  II.  Music :  To  sing  in  parts :  as,  To 
organize  the  Hallelujah. 

or'-gan-iz-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Organize.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  mlj. :  Charged  or  entrusted  with  the 
organization  of  a  body:  as,  The  orga7iizing 
secretary  of  a  society. 

organizing-force,  s. 

Phijsiol.  :  One  of  the  nnmes  for  that  force  or 
power  winch  an  organized  body  has  of  assimi- 
lating matter.     Called  also  Plastic-force,  &c 

or-gan-6-,  pre/.  [Oroan.]  Relating  to  or 
connected  with  an  organ  or  organs. 

*  or-gan'-6-gen,  s.  [Pref.  organo-,  and  Gr. 
yei-i-aui  {genimo)  =  to  engender  ;  Fr.  organo- 
gene.] 


Ckevi.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  oxygen, 
hydrogeu,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  wldcl'i  are 
the  e.-isential  elements  in  every  animal  auw 
vegetable  structure. 

or-gan-6-gen'-e-ate,  s.    [Pref.  organo-,  and 

Eng.  genesis.] 

Embryol.  d-  Biol. :  The  branch  of  science 
which  traces  the  gradual  formation  of  a& 
organ  from  its  earliest  appearance. 

or-gan-6-gen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  organogeyi(y)\; 
-ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  organogeny  or  the 
development  of  organs  in  plants  and  auimals. 

or-gan-og'-en-y,  s.  [Organogenesis.]  The 
•.levi-lopment  or  formation  of  organs  in  plants 
and  animals. 

or-gan-6-griph'-ic,    or-gan-6-grfi,pli'- 

ic-al,  a.       (Kng.   organograj'li{y) ;    -ic,   -ical] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  organography. 

or-gan-dg'-ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  organo- 
graph(y);  -ist.]  One  wh(j  is  versed  in  organo- 
graphy ;  one  who  describes  the  organs  ot 
plants  or  animals. 


or-gan- 


_  „-_-_»-6g'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  organo-,  ani 
Gr.'ypd^M  (g7'aphd)  =  to  write,  to  describe.  I 
A  description  of  the  organs  of  plants  and 
animals. 

or-gan-6-lep'-tic,  o.  [Pref.  organo-,  and 
Gr.  Atitttiko?  ('f;'(tA:os)  =  disposed  to  accept; 
Aa(LI^dI/(l)  {lambano)  =  to  take  ;  Fr.  organo- 
leptique.] 

1.  Making  an  impression  upon  the  senses  of 
other  organs. 

2.  Capable  of  receiving  impressions. 

or-gan-O-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  organolog(y): 
-icuL]    Of  or  pertaining  to  organology. 

or-gan-6l'-0-g^,  s.  [Pref.  organo-^  and  Gr. 
\6y6s  (logos)  —  a  discourse.] 

1.  Gen.  :  The  branch  of  physiology  which 
treats  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

2.  Spex:. :  A  description  of  the  special  organs 
which  phrenologists  find  in  the  brain  ;  phreu 
ology. 

or-gan-d-me-tSl'-lic,   a,      [Pref.    organo-^ 

and'Kng.  metallic]     (See  compound.) 

organometallic-bodies,  .<'.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Compounds  of  hydrocarbon  radi- 
cals with  monad,  dyad,  and  tetrad  metals, 
e.g..  sodium  ethide,  NaC^Hs ;  ziuc  methide, 
Zn  (CH->>  ;  stannic  dimethyl  di- iodide, 
Su'XCHsXda,  &c 

* or-gar-non,  s.    [Gr.]    fOROAN,  s.] 

Philos. :  A  word  formerly  almost  synony- 
mous witli  method.  It  iinphed  a  body  of 
rules  and  canons  for  the  direction  of  the 
scientific  faculty  generally,  or  with  reference 
to  some  particular  branch  of  inqxiry. 

"  Phyaiulogy  ill  a  miiterial  puiut  of  view  is  the 
orgiiif.iH  of  medicine."— //uTrii'f OH .'  Jietaph.  4  Logic 
(eu.  Miiusel).  iti.  3*. 

^  Novum  Organon:  The  name  given  by 
BaciMi  to  the  book  in  whicli  he  developed  the 
inductive  system  of  philosophy. 

or-gan-6-nd'-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  organo-,  and 
Gr.  i-o/ios  inomi)s)=:i  law.]  The  doctrine  of 
the  laws  of  organic  life. 

or-g3.n-6-plas'-tiC,  a.  [Pref.  orgarw-,  and 
Eng.  j'lastic  (q.v.).^  Having  the  property  of 
producing  or  evolving  the  tissues  of  the  organs 
of  animal  or  vegetable  beings. 

or-gan-6s'-c6-py,  s.  [Pref.  organo-,  and 
Gr.  (TKon-tu)  (s/.p/itd)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 
Phrenology. 

*  or'-ga-niini,  s,    [Organ.] 

1.  The  same  as  OrtCAKON  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  machine  or  contrivance 
in  aitl  of  the  exeicise  of  luiman  labour  in 
architecture  and  other  arts. 

*  or'-gan-y  (1),  s.    [Origanum.] 

Bot.  :  Origanuvi  vulgare. 

*  or'-gan-^  (2),  s.  [Oroak.]  An  instrument; 
a  means. 

"  Th'  unrealated  organie^  to  seduce  you." 

Chapman:  AU  Foolet,  il.  L 

or'-gan-ZLne,  s,     [Fr.  organsin;  Ital.  organ- 

zino.\ 

1.  Thrown  silk  (q.v.). 

2.  Silk  fabric  made  of  such  thread. 


■rate,  ff  t,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p8t; 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


orgasm    orifl.ce 
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qr'-g^gpi,  S.  [Ft.  orfjnsvie,  frmii  Gr.  opyaa^o? 
(orgus'iw^),  frum  ipyoM  (orj/uo)  =  to  swuU, 
espec  with  lust.l 

•1.  Ord,  Lang.:  Sudden  vehemence;   im- 
moderate ex<'itenient  or  action. 
2.  Med. :  A  st^ite  of  excitement  of  an  organ. 

"  By  ineAni  of  tbo  curioaa  lodgment  Mid  luotculatiou 
of  the  Auditory  neriros,  the  vrtfatmi  o(  the  iinriU 
iboulil  be  alUyed.  and  pertur bailout  ot  tlic  mlud 
quieted."— £*erAdm.-  Phtftic^-TheaL,  bk.  Iv.,  cli.  liL 

0>^  geat  {ge  as  zh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  OTge  = 
bailev.J  A  liquor  or  syrup  extracted  from 
biirley  and  sweet  almonds,  and  used  as  a 
flavm'ir  f(ir  beverages  and  edibles,  or  medicin- 
ally as  a  mild  demulcent. 

Uj^_ge-ia,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  same  as 
OuoAN-Lisa  (q.v.). 

•  or-|ji-iS  -tic,  a.     \Gt.  opyiao'TiKOf  (orgias- 

tikos)y  fioin  opyta(orgia)  =  orgies  (q.v.).]  Of 
or  pcrtaiuing  to  the  Greek  Orgia,  or  festivals 
in  honour  of  Dionysos. 

"Women  who  wi>rBhipped  a  barbftrouB  god  with 
blocKiy  luid  orffiastic  rltea.  —Elton :  i>rigin  </  £ngl**h 
Biitory,  p.  2a. 

Or'-gies,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  orgies,  from  Lat.  orgia, 
from  Gr.  opyia  (orgia)  =  orgies,  plural  of 
ofiyiofO'rgiuii)  =  a  sacred  act ;  connected  with 
ipyoy  (ergon)  =v/OTk;  Ital.  orgie;  Sp.  orgia, 
pi.  orgias.] 

1,  Secret  rites  or  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  worship  of  some  of  the  pagan  deities, 
espec.  applied  to  the  revels  at  tlie  Dionysia, 
or  feasts  in  honour  of  Dionysos  or  BacL-hiis, 
which  were  characterized  by  wild  and  frantic 
revelry. 

2.  A  wild  revel,  a  drunken  carouse ; 
drunken  revt-lrj-. 

'•  In  Bacchua'  orrjitt  I  can  bear  no  part, 
Aud  KCU'cely  kuow  a  DiaoKind  Irotn  a  Heart.' 

Sy'hyle:  Poena. 

•  or-gil'-lous,  •  or'-gu-lous,  a.  [Fr.  or- 
aueiUenx,  from  orgucil  ~  pride.]  Proud, 
naughty. 

"From  IbIm  of  Greece 
The  princes  or7f"u<>  their  high  blood  chafed, 
IlA\e  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  Bbipa." 

Hhaketp.:  TroUut  t  Crvuida.    (ProL) 

orgnef.  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  h'ort.  :  Timbers  shod  with  iron  so  sus- 
pended as  to  be  drojjped  upon  an  enemy 
passing  through  a  breach  or  gateway. 

2.  Ord. :  An  arrangement  of  a  number  of 
parallel  musket-barrels,  so  placed  as  to  be 
fired  siuiultaneously  by  a  train  of  powder. 
Such  was  the  weapon  ol  Fieschi,  who  fired  at 
Louis  Philippe  (1»44),  and  it  may  be  held  to 
be  the  predecessor  of  the  Mitrailleuse  (q.v.). 

•or'-gu-lous,  a.    [Oboillods.] 

t  or'-gjr,  s.  [Orgies.]  A  revel,  a  carouse, 
drunken  revelry. 

"Tlie  uiidiitt(ht  orgv,  and  the  mary  dance." 

byrun  :  Emjlith  Bariit  A  Hcutch  Hevievert. 

Or-ify'-i-^*  »■       [Gr.    opyvia,   opyvia.  (orguia)  = 

the  lengt  h  of  the  outstretclied  arms,  a  measure 
of  length.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Liparidai. 
Orgyia  antiqua  is  the  Common  Vapourer ;  0. 
gon'oHdgma  is  the  Scarce  Vajiourer;  0.  cn-twsa, 
tlie  Heed  Tussock,  and  0.  jfusccltTia,  the  Dark 
Tussiick.    [Vapourer.] 

Sr-I-ba'-ta, s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  opci^arTjc 
[oreihuUii)'=  a  mounuiu  climber.] 

Zool. :  Wood-mite  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Oribatida;  (q.v.X 

6r-i-bit-i-d8B.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oribat(a): 
Lat.  lem.  pi.  a-lj.  sutf.  •id(E.] 

Zool.:  Wood-mitf^s;  a  family  of  Spiders, 
ordtT  Acarina.  Eyes  are  present ;  there  are 
ehelieera-,  with  nipjiprs.  The  lirst  joint  of  the 
palpi  IS  very  large,  the  nvmth  Is  adaj'ted  for 
biting  :  the  rtkln  is  hard  and  brittle.  Accord- 
ini;  to  Mr.  Michael's  Monograph  (/fny  A'ocif^/, 
18H1).  the  British  Oribatiduj  fall  naturally 
Into  two  sub-fauiilies,  Pterngafiterinffi,  which 
contains  the  type  genua,  and  Apterogastcrinro, 
with  nhie  g**neia. 

•hr'  I  chAlc, '  6r'-I-oaicho.  •  »r-l-oh&l'- 

CUm,  ».  [I^t.  orichalcum,  anricUalcum  := 
niDiiiiIain  brass,  from  uptixaJiKOt  (nreichalkoa), 
from  iipoi  (riro.4)  =  a  monntain,  and  yaAK^c 
(chiiikos)  =  lirasM  ;  Ital.  oricalro ;  Sp.  aurUalco ; 
Fr.  orichchpte.]  A  metallic  substance  res**m- 
bltrig  gold  in  colour;  n  mixed  metal  resem- 
bling buiss ;  bmss,  bronze. 

"  Nor  costly  orfcAa/cA  from  etrange  Phoinlc«." 

SffefUfr .  JJulof'otmoi,7t, 


or-i-cliil-^ite,  s.    [Aubichalcite.] 

or  -i-el,    *  br'-i-ol,    *  o-ry-all,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

oriof '=  a  porcli,  a  gullery,  a  corridor,  from 
Low  Lat.  orioluni,  froiu  Lat.  aureolum  = 
gilded,  from  aurum  =gold.] 

*  L  A  recess  within  a  room ;  a  small  room ; 
a  portico. 

2.  A  projecting  window,  mostly  of  a  tri- 
agonal  or  pentagonal  form,  and  divided  by 
mullions  and  transoms  into  different  bays 
and  other  proportions.  Sometimes  it  is  of 
two  stories,  aiid  when  it  does  not  reach  to 
the  ground  it  is  supported  on  brackets  or 
corbels. 

* or'-i-en-jy,  s.  [Eng.  orieiU;  -cy.]  Bright- 
ness of  colour  ;  stren^'th  of  colour. 

dr'-i-ent,  a.  k  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  orieiw,  genit 
orieiitis,  pr.  par.  of  orUrr  =  to  rise.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Rising,  as  the  aun. 

"  Moou  that  now  mecfat  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'at 
With  the  tixed  oUra."  UUtuti:  P.  L..  1.  ai5. 

2.  Eastern,  oriental. 

"To  shew  how  the  orient  part  is  Jolued  with  the 
Occident.'— 5ac*fuj/(-'    Voyngei,  1.  215. 

3.  Clear,  bright,  shining,  pellucid,  lustrous. 

"And  yet  they  [pearls]  as  orient  as  they  be.  wax 
yellow  with  age.  —P.  UoUand  :  Pliny.  j>t.  i.  p.  255. 

4.  Ofsuperior  quality  or  excellence;  perfect; 
without  a  flaw. 

•■  Accumulated  store  of  gold 
Ajid  orient  geius. " 

Wordtworth:  £xeur9ion,  bk.  t». 

B.  As  substaTilive : 

1.  That  part  of  the  horizon  in  which  the 
sun  first  appears  ;  the  east. 

'■  Furrowlug  all  the  orient  into  gold." 

Ttnnymn  :  Princeu,  lU.  I. 

•  2.  A  pearl. 

3.  {0-)  The  Turkish  dominions  and  the 
C'luntries  to  the  east  thereof;  opposed  to 
Occident. 

or'-i-ont,  v.t.    [Oriett,  o.) 

L  Lit.  (C  Surv.  :  To  define  the  position  of  in 
respect  to  the  east ;  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  relative  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 

2.  Fig. :  To  adjust  or  connect  by  reference 
to  first  principles. 

6r-i-en'-tal,  *  or-i-en'-taU,  a.  <t  a.  [Fr. 
orienlal,  from  Lat.  orieiitalis,  from  oriens, 
genit.  orientis,  pr.  par.  of  orior  =  to  rise.] 
[Orient,  u.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Eastern  ;  situated  or  being  in  the  east ; 
pertaining  to  the  east  or  eastern  countries. 

"  The  false restrlctloiisof  oriental  tet^Tf^"— Cooper  : 
Heroine*  <if  thv  Patt,  p.  69. 

"  2.  Proceeding  from  the  east. 

"To  receive  Boiiie  apiirujirlate  influence  from  the 
sun's  aAcendaut  aud  oriental  radiatluus."^&ri>vrte.' 
Yul'jar  Erruurt. 

3.  Derived  or  taken  from  the  east  or  east- 
ern nations. 

*'Tlie  idea  wua,  like  most  others  of  bis,  oriental,"— 
Obierver,  No,  9. 

4.  Excellent,  from  the  belief  that  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  East  far  transcend 
those  of  the  West. 

■■Set  with  gtwt aud  oriental  perles."— ffaH ;  Btnry 

VJ/I.  (an.  Vi). 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  an 
eastern  country  ;  an  Asiatic. 

'■  The  Jewii.  and  all  the  OrienfaU,  took  all  those 
proplieciea  In  a  IiUthI  eouse."— tfr#»;  Cottno.  Sacra, 
bit.  .v..  th.l. 

oriental-amothyst,  s. 

Mill.  :  A  vari.-ly  of  sapphire  (q.v.),  of 
various  shades  uf  purple,  reseuiUing  those  of 
ametliyst. 

oriental-carnelian,  s. 

Min.:  A  caruelian  (q.v.)  of  a  very  deep 
colour. 

orlentol-opol.  s.    [Phecious-opal.] 

oriental  region,  s. 

/.vol  £  iieog. :  A  small,  compact,  but  rich 
and  varied  region,  consisting  of  all  India  and 
Ctilna  from  the  limits  ol  the  Pula-arclic 
ri-gion.  all  the  Malay  peninsula  aud  islamic  as 
far  ea.st  as  Java,  Uornro  anil  the  Philippines, 
and  Formosa,  (ii'allact:  <J<og.  Dist.  Anxm.^ 
I.  lb.) 

orlontal-ruby, ». 

Mui.:  Thv  true  ruby,  a  red  Tariety  of 
sapphire  (q.v.).    [Ituuv.] 


oriental -sapphire*  s. 

Min.:  Ilif  liLi.-  sapphire  (q.v.),  which  In- 
cludes the  transparent  varieties  of  corundum. 

oriental-topaz,  s. 

^fin, :  A  variety  of  sopphire  (q.v.),  of  variooa 
shades  of  yellow. 

or-i-en'-tal-l^m,  s.     [Eng.  oriental:  -ism.] 

1.  An  idiiuu,  ex)tression,  or  form  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  eastern  languages;  the  idioma 
of  the  Asiatic  nations. 

2.  The  customs  or  manners  of  east^rr 
nations. 

•■  The  Bci«ratlou  of  the  aexes  which  dlsk'racea  modOB 

OrienCalitm."— Cooper  :  Ueninei  o/the  Patt,  p.  6. 

"  3.  Knowledge  of  oriental  langiuiges  and 

literature. 

6r-i-en'-tal-ist,  s.     [Eng.  oriental ;  -ist.] 

1.  An  inliabitant  or  native  of  eastern  coun- 
tries ;  an  oriental. 

2.  One  who  is  learned  in  the  langua;:;e8  and 
literature  of  eastern  nations  ;  one  who  studies 
eastern  languages,  antiquities,  or  customs. 

■■  Profeasor  BJom  Sthal,  a  Swedish  orientaltet.'— 
Te  ion  mouth  :  Life  of  Sir  W.Joneu 

1[  The  first  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists was  held  in  Paris,  Sep.  1,  1873. 

"  6r-i-6n-tal  -i-ty,  *  or-i-en-tM'-U-tjr, ». 

[Eng.  oriental:  -ity.]     The  quality  or  sUte  of 
being  oriental  or  eastern. 

"  His  revolution  beine  regular,  it  hath  no  efflcaoy 

peculiar    from     It^    orientality.'  —  Browne:     Vulnar 

Errourt,  bk,  vL,  ch.  vU. 

6r-i-en'-tal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  oriental;  -ue.) 
To  remler'  urienlal ;  to  adapt  or  conform  to 
oriental  manners,  customs,  or  character. 

or'-i-en-tato,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  orient;  -ate.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  assume  an  eastern 
direction  ;  to  turn  towards  the  east. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit.:  To  assume  an  eastern  direction; 
to  turn  towards  the  east. 

IL  Fig.:  To  discover  one's  true  position; 
to  find  out  where  one  is. 

6r-i-en-ta'-tion,  s.    [Fr.]    [Oriemtatk.) 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  turning  towards  the 
east ;  the  state  of  being  turned  towards  the 
east ;  a  determination  i>f  the  position  of  the 
east 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  finding  out  one's  true 
position. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

■■In  diacusiiinK  sun-myth  aud  sun-worship,  It  hac 
come  iiiU)  vluw  htjur  ilteply  the  askuciutioii  in  men's 
minds  of  the  eust  with  lluht  aii<i  watuitli.  life  and 
h.i|.i)|[»-aa  and  (.'kTy.  "f  tlit- wi-jit  witli  diLflviu-**  and 
dull,  death  luul  d'-irav.  has  fioui  remote  ajrca  rootrJ  It- 
self Into  reliKioua  belief.  It  will  lllu«tniUsaiidc..iitirm 
tills  view  tu  ubsiTve  how  the  tuiiiio  «ynil'uUaiii  i>I  east 
and  west  b.u  ttkbu  shape  in  actual  cen-moiiy,  ^Ivlug 
rise  to  a  ■crlf*  o(  pmctlces  concerniuK  the  ]>L>itura  uJ 
tlie  dead  In  their  h^ravei  and  the  UvIhk  Ui  thrir  tern- 

Cles.  practices  vrhich  may  be  claa»ed  under  the  t:eneral 
e;iiliiiK  iif  OrienHttio}%."~E.  li.  Tylor  :  Priin.  ViilU  led. 
leni,  i\.  332. 

2.  Arch.:  The  placing  or  buitdinw  of  a 
church  so  thut  its  chancel  is  towards  the 
east,  or  that  p-irt  of  the  east  in  whiih  the 
sun  rises  on  the  day  of  the  patron  sainL 

3.  Biol.  :  A  term  apjdied  t'l  the  means  by 
which  animals,  wh'^rii  taken  from  homo,  art 
able  to  trace  their  way  iMtck. 

4.  Surv.  :  The  net  of  determining  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  side  of  a  triangle,  or  the  UireotloD 
of  a  chain  of  triangles. 

6r'-ii-€n-ta-tdr»  s.     [Eng.  orUntat(e):  -or.] 
Surv.  :   All  instrument  used  In   rcKulattufl 
the  gnumd-idan  of  a  church,  so  as  to  pres«ul 
th4  chancel  to  the  east. 

•or'-I-^nt-nfiss,  $.  [Eng.  orient;  -nt.v.] 
The  quality  or  utato  of  ueing  orient,  bright, 
or  lustrous ;  brightness,  lustre ;  siH^cif.  uiqdied 

to  gi'ms. 

■'re»rls  far  short  of  t'le  Indian  lu  ortentneaL"— 
FuUer:   Worthtea ;  Cumt^rlaml. 

dr-I-fl9o/or-l-fls,'or-i-fox,«.  [Fr.orOfo*, 
rroiii  I.UI.  on^t-i urn ;  lit.,  the  making  ofa  mouth, 
fioin  us  (gonit.  ori*)  =  a  nnmth,  and  yacto  =  to 
make;  Sp.  k  Ital.  oriftcio.)  An  o)>ening  or 
ttpirttire,  as  of  a  tube,  pipe,  &c. ;  a  perluru* 
tiuii. 

"And  jret  ibs  spaelnai  brasdlh  ot  this  division 
AJiiilU  DO  (»^^/k*."  :>haJbnp.      Troitu*,  v.  1 


bSil.  b^  :  p^t,  ^6^1 :  cat,  9CII.  chomR.  9hln.  bench  :  go,  pem  ;  thin.  %hlB  :  sin,  na  ;  oxpoot.  ^onophon,  osclst.    ph  ^  t 
-cum,  -tlan  -  sU^u.    -tion,    lUou  -  sliun ;    Jio*^    fion  -  ziiiin.    -clous,  -tions,  -sious  -  sliu*.      bio,    die,  ic  -  b9l,  dyL 
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oriflamb— originator 


•  or'-i-flamb   (6   silent),   or'-t-flamme. 

or-y-flambe,  s.   [O.  Fr.  urijlamble,  from  Low 

Lat.  auri^fUiraitia  =&  gokk'ii  llame,  a  m'ldeii 

lianDer  :  Lat.  uurum  =  gold,  aud  f<nrniia  =  a 

flame.l    the  ancient  royal 

banner  of  Fi-ance ;  originally 

the  banner  of  llie  abbey  ul 

St.    Denis,    near    Paris, 

which  received  many  imp 

tant  grants  fi-om  the  eaib 

French   Wngs.     Its  coiuu 

was  purple  with  a  tinge  i- 

azure,  aud  gold.    It  becnin' 

the  banner  of  the  monarch; 

in  tlie  reign  of  Philip  I.  The 

oriflamrae    borne  at  Agin- 

conrt  was,  according  to  Sir 

H.  Nicolas,  an  oblong  r-'i! 

Hiig,  split  into  five  poinl.t. 

It  sometimes  bore  upon  it 

a   paltire  wavy,   from   the 

eentieof  whiuh  golden  rays 

diverged. 


or'-i-gan,  s.    [Origanum.] 
Bot.:  Marjoram  (q. v.). 


ORIFLAMME. 


or-i-gan-i-d£e,  s.  pi  [Lat  origan(um);  fern, 
pi.  ai-lj.  sutr.  -id^v.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  mentliaceous  plants,  tribe 
Satoreia. 

o-rig'-a-num,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Ipelyavov 
ioreigdiion),  apeiyavos  {pre iganos)  —  wild,  mar- 
joram.] 

Bot. :  Marjoram ;  the  typical  genus  of  tlie 
family  Origanida.  Calyx  live-toothed  or  two- 
lipped,  with  ten  to  thirteen  nerves.  Upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  erect,  nearly  plane ;  lowi*r 
one  patent,  trihd.  Stamens  diverging,  the 
couueetive  sub-triangular.  Small,  often  hoary, 
niuch-branehed,  aromatic  shrubs.  Known 
species  twenty-one.  Origanum  vulgare,  the 
Common  Marjmam,  is  British.  [Marjoram.] 
0.  Dlctannins  is  the  Cretan  Dittany  (q.v.).  m 
India  O.  lieracleoticuvi  aud  0.  vorviah  are  used 
as  pot-herbs.  0.  Marjorana  is  a  seasoning 
herb.  0.  slpyleiim  is  the  nop-]Uaut,  some- 
times cultivated  in  cottage  wmdows. 

"  oriijan  or  orgament.  which  hi  tast  (as  wee  have 
BftUi  n-semblethsaverie."— /".  IJoUand :  Fllnie,  bk.  xx.. 
ch.  xvli, 

fir'-i-gen-ism,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Origen;  -ism.] 
Chvrch  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  a  corpus 
of  religious  opinions  attributed  to  Origen 
(a.d.  lSj-ii5;'.),  a  Father  of  the  Church,  aud 
one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  his  age. 
He  was  chief  ratechist  at  Alexandria,  and 
was  ordained  priest,  thuugli  he  had  rendered 
himself  physically  untit  from  an  ernmeous 
conception  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in 
Matthew  xix.  12.  He  was  deposed  from  the 
priesthood  iu  a.d.  229.  The  opinions  attri- 
buted to  him  were  :  (1)  That  there  is  an  in- 
equality between  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Father  being  the  greatest ;  (2)  the  pre- 
existence  of  human  souls,  including  that  of 
Christ;  (3)  that  mankind  will  not  have 
material  bodies  at  the  Resurrection  ;  (4)  the 
limited  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  and  of  the  evil  spii  its ;  and  (5)  the 
re-ab.sorption  of  all  intelligent  beings  into 
the  St)urce  of  Being  whence  they  sprang. 

"To  defend  theinselvw  agninat  the  charge  of 
Origenisin." — McClintoi;k  ±  Strvng:  Cyclop.  Biit.  Lit., 
vj).  4jo. 

6r'-i-gen-ist,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.,  &c  Origen ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  either  of  the  sects  described  under  B. 
(More  usually  of  the  former.) 

"  A  very  able  defence  of  Origettist  opiaiona  was 
printed  auonyiuoualy.  in  the  year  iGtJi.  by  Rust, 
tishopof  Uroiiiore."— 5/u«r;  Diet.  SecU,  p.  3i#8. 

B.  -^5  substantive: 
Church  Hist.  (PL)  : 

1.  Those  who  held  all  or  any  of  the  opinions 
attributed  to  Origen  of  Alexandria. 

%  In  A.D.  544  Justinian  I.  issued  an  edict 
against  them,  and  the  Fiftli  General  Council 
(the  Second  of  Constantinople)  condemned 
them  iu  553. 

2.  A  sect  mentioned  by  Epiphauius,  as  the 
followers  of  an  Origen  of  whom  nnthing  is 
known.  They  are  spoken  of  as  addicted  to 
shameful  vices. 

6-ris-en-ist'-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  Origen; 
•i^tic]  Belonging  to  or  ch;iracteristic  of  the 
sect  founded  by  Origen  of  Alexandria. 

"The  mysticism  ...  of  the  Origmistic  monks,*— 
McChntock  £  Stronif:  Cyclop.  Bib.  lit.,  vii.  434. 


or'-lg-in,  s.  (Fr.  origiar,  from  Lat.  orlginem, 
accus.  of  origo  =  &  beginni:.g,  from  orior  ^ 
to  rise,  to  begin  ;  Ital.  origine.] 

1.  The  beginning  or  firet  existence  of  any- 
thing ;  the  commencement ;  the  rise. 

"  I  think  he  would  liavtj  set  out  ju&t  ns  he  did,  with 
the  ori'jm  of  Ideaa." — I'ooke:  Divertioiu  of  PurUy, 
Tol.  i..  th.  li. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  primarily 
proceeds ;  the  source,  fountain,  cjiuse,  or 
occiision  of  an>'thing;  that  from  which  any- 
thing derives  its  existence  or  beginning. 

"The  origin  of  foniis  .  .  .  hath  been  found  one  of 
the  most  perplexed  eiii^uiries  tliat  belong  to  natural 
philosophy. '—fiijy/*.'   fKor*«,  iii  37. 

3.  Descent,  derivation. 
^  Origin  of  a  m/uscle : 

AnaX. :  The  more  fixed  extremity  of  a  mus- 
cle, when  this  can  be  ascertained.    (Qiiain.) 

"  or'-ig-in,  v.t.  [Origin,  s.]  To  originate ; 
to  give  use  to. 

"ThU  proverb  WM  origined."— Fuller :  Worthia, 
!1.  673. 

•  O-rig'-in-a-'ble,  a.  [Eng.  origin;  abk.'] 
Capable  of  being  originated. 

o-rig'-in-al,  •  o-rig-in-all.  *  or-yg-yn- 

all,  a.  &,  $.     [Fr.  oi-iginq^,  from  Lat.  origin- 
alis,  from  origo  (genit.  originis)  =  an  ori^^iu 
(q.v,) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  origijial;  Ital.  origi7iak.] 
L  -45  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  origin,  beginning, 
or  early  state  of  anything ;  lirst,  primary, 
primitive. 

"He  was  the  original  author  of  those  sanguinary 
schemes.''— ATtiL'au^aV'   Hi*i-  £ng.,  ch.  V. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  talent  to  originate 
new  thoughts  or  combinations  of  thought. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  moat  oriyinat,  profound,  and 
accui-ate  tiijDkers  of  the  &ii6."—Haciiutai/  :  Siit.  Enp.. 
ch-  IV, 

3.  Not  copied  ;  made,  done,  or  produced  by 
the  author  ;  as,  the  original  text  of  an  author. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  origin,  beginning,  cause,  or  source. 

0  cause  first  of  our  eoniusion.  0  originntot  our  dam- 
natiou."  C/iaucer:  C.  T.,  13,4o4. 

2.  The  first,  copy,  the  archetyjve  ;  that  from 
which  anything  is  copie'l,  transcribed,  or 
translated ;  opposed  to  copy,  duplicate,  or 
replica. 


3.  The  primary  or  primitive  stock,  root,  or 
typeftom  which  various  species  have  originated 
or  been  developed. 

"  The  originals  of  most  of  the  provincial  constitu- 
tiuns  of  Chiieteudum.  " — Daniel:  Di^^ ace  of  lih^me. 

4.  The  language  in  which  a  work  is  written  : 
as,  To  read  a  work  in  tiie  origiruxl. 

5.  The  sense,  spirit,  or  character  of  that 
from  which  anything  ia  copied,  deduced,  or 
derived. 

"  They  have  something  more  or  less  of  Mie  original." 
—Drydcn:  Juveiial.    (Lteii.) 

6.  A  person  of  marked  peculiarity  or  in- 
dividuality of  character;  an  eccentric  person. 

II  (1)  Original  bill  in  equity: 

Law:  A  bill  relating  to  some  matter  not 
before  litigated  iu  the  court  by  the  Bam» 
person  standing  iu  the  interests. 

(2)  Original-line,  plane,  ot point: 

Perspective:  A  line,  plaoe,  or  point  referred 
to  the  original  object. 

original-charter,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  charter  granted  first  to  the 
vassal  by  the  superior. 

original-position,  s. 

Music :  A  chord  is  said  to  be  in  its  original 
position  when  the  ground-note  is  in  the  bass  ; 
in  other  words,  before  it  has  undergone  inver- 
sion, or  when  its  upper  notes  are  in  the  order 
3,  5,  8. 

original-sin, «. 

Theology : 

1.  Anglican:  Sin  for  which  each  individual 
is  held  to  be  responsible  before  he  has  com- 
mitted any  actual  transgression.  It  arises 
from  the  first  sin  of  Adam  in  Paradise ; 
opinions,  however,  ditlering  as  to  the  precise 
connection  between  thetwo.  The  ninth  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England  considers  it  "the 
fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man  that  naturally  is  ingendered  of  Adam, 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,  and  ia  of  his  own  nature  in- 
clined to  eviL" 


2.  Roman:  In  the  Small  Catechism (ed.  1883, 
p.  17),  published  by  authority,  original  sin  ia 
detined  to  be  "that  guilt  and  stain  ol  sin 
which  we  inherit  front  Adam,  who  was  the 
origin  and  head  of  all  mankind."  The  Council 
of  Trent  (sess.  v.,  Dec.  de  Peccato  Originali) 
defines  that  Adam  lust  original  justice  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  his  descendants, 
and  that  he  poured  (tran^ud isse)  sin— the 
death  of  the  soul — into  tJie  whole  human  race. 
This  is  supported  by  a  reference  to  Romans 
V.  12.  The  Council  declared  that  nothing  In 
the  decree  as  to  original  sin  was  to  apply  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

3.  Presbyterian:  Tlie  Confession  of  Faith 
considers  that  our  first  patents  "being  tin- 
root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  [the 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit]  was  imputed,  and 
the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature 
conveyed  to  all  their  I'ost^ritv  descending 
fiom  them  by  ordinary  generation  "  (ch.  vi.). 

[I.MPVTATIO.S',    PkLAGIANISM.] 

original-writ,  s. 

Law:  A  mandatory  letter  issuing  out  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  being  the  be- 
ginning or  foundation  of  a  real  action  at 
common  law. 

*  O-rig'-in-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  original;  -tst.J 
A  person  of  original  genius  ;  an  original. 

O-rig-i-nal'-i-ty,  s.  (Eng.  original;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  original;  the 
power  or  talent  of  producing  uew  thoughts  or 
combinations  of  thought. 

"  He  had  little  energy  aud  no  oriifitutliti/."—Macau- 
lay :  Hut.  Emj..  cL.  i. 

o-rxg'-m-al-ly,    *  o-rig-in-al-lye,    adv. 

[Eng.  original ;  -ly.] 

1.  Primarily;  from  the  beginning  or  origin; 
fioni  tlie  first. 

2.  At  first ;  at  the  beginning  or  origin. 

"  It  was  onj^iMa?fy  a  half  lciii;th  ;  but  has  hcen  very 
hadly  C"nverttd  into  a  whole  figure." — H'aipote  :  Ante* 
dotes  of  Painriti'j.  vol.  L.  ch.  iv, 

3.  In  an  original  manner. 

*  6r-ig'-in-al-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  original;  -ness.] 
Tlie  (luality  or  state  of  being  original ;  ori- 
ginality. 

*  6  -  rig*  -  in  -  ant,  a.  [Eng.  origin;  -aiu.) 
Tending  or  serving  to  originate  ;  original. 

*  O-rig'-in-ar-^,  a.  [Fr.  origiiuiirej  from 
oris t)i€=  origin  (q.v.);  Lat.  originarius;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  origitiario.} 

1.  Producing  or  causing  existence ;  origin- 
ating. 

"The  production  of  animals  in  the  ori^narf/  wmy, 
requires  a  certatu  det.Te«  of  warmth-"— C'/tejfn*,' 

2.  Primitive,  primary,  original. 

"  Reiiieiul>er  I  am  boilt  of  clay,  and  mnst 
Resolve  to  my  orijiitaryilnst."       Scindi/t:  OnJo^. 

o-rig'-in-ate,  v.t.  &  i.     (Eng.  origin;  -ate.] 

A,  Trans.:  To  give  origin,  source,  or  be- 
ginning to ;  to  cause  to  exist  or  be  ;  to  be 
the  cause,  origin,  or  beginning  of ;  to  bring  into 
existence. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  origin  or  beginning ; 
to  have  oiigin  ;  to  rise,  to  begin. 

*■  The  least  of  oor  coiiterna  (sliice  from  the  least 
Thegreitteat  oft  ti/-<:/i«<UtJ."   Cowjjsr  -    TasL,  ii.  IW. 

O-rJg-i-na'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  originatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  originating  ;  the  act  of  bring- 
ing into  existence  ;  the  state  of  being  origin- 
ated or  brought  into  existence  ;  first  produc- 
tion ;  origin. 

2.  Origin,  source,  rise. 

'■  New  streamj  .  .  . 
Beturii  from  whence  they  h-od  ori^itiation." 

Brome  :  Parajihraae  on  Erclffi'ietet,  L 

3.  Mode  of  production,  originating,  or 
bringing  into  existence. 

'■  This*  eruca  ia  pro^jagated  hy  animal  parents,  to  wit. 
bntteiflies.  after  the  common  orijinatxon  ot  all  cater- 
pillars."—A'ny  .  On  the  Creation. 

*  6-rxg'-i-lia-tive,  n.  [Eng.  originatie) ;  'ive.] 
Havmg  the  quality  or  power  of  originating  or 
bringing  into  existence. 

*  o-rig'-i-na-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  originaiive; 

-ly.]      In  an  originative  manner;    so   as  to 
originate. 

O-rig'-i-na-tor,  s.  [Eng.  originatie);  -or.] 
One  who  originates  or  begins ;  a  cause,  an 
origin. 

"The  Normans  themselrea  were  not  originaton; 
but  their  power  of  .-ulaptiuk-  the  ideaa  nf  others  waa 
wonderful.  —Garderier  *  AltUUnger:  Introd.  to  tng. 
But.,  ch.  jii. 


I&te.  ta.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  fiather :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wq1£  work,  who,  9on ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ujiite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oo  =  e  ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


orileyite— ornamentally 
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§-ri'-ley-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  O' Riley,  of 
Barmali ;  sulT.  -He  (5/i/i.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  found  in  Bunnab. 
Hanlness,  5*5  ;  sp.  gr,  7-34  to  "•42  ;  colour, 
ateel-yray  ;  lustre,  metallic ;  streak,  daik-gmy. 
Analysis  yiel'lcd  :  arsenic,  aS'45 ;  antimony, 
0*54  ;  copper,  12"13  ;  iron,  42"12  ;  oxidised  sub- 
stADcea,  6-19;  insol.,  012  =  9y55. 

6-rO'-IOIl,  s.  [Fr.  orillon,  oreiUon,  from  oreiUe 
=  an  ear,  from  Lat.  auricula^  dimin.  of  auns 
=  an  ear  (q.v.).] 

1.  Fort. :  A  curved  projection  formr'l 
hy  the  face  of  a  bastion  overlapp 
the  eml  of  the  flank,  int'-Mult  d  t 
protect  the  latter  from  oblique^ 
lire.  ... 

2.  An  earthen  mound  Or"">» ' 
faced  with  brick, 

or'-i-dle,«.  [Obiolcs.j       ,^^-' 

Ornithology :  ^^ 

1.  Sing.:  Oriolusgal- 
buhl,  the  type-8pecies  ^  orillon. 
of  the  family  Oriolid® 
(q.v.  X  It  not  unfreqnently  visit.s  the  British 
Islands  in  spring,  and  its  conspicuous  Plum- 
as, bright  yellow  contrasted  with  bhick, 
chiefly  on  wings  and  tail,  often  brings  about 
its  death.  Ttie  nest  is  Buspeiidfd  under  the 
h(»rizuiital  fork  of  a  bough,  to  bdth  branches 
of  which  it  is  firmly  attnclitd  ;  the  eggs  are  of 
a  shining  white,  stimetinics  tinged  with  pink, 
and  sparsely  dtittcd  with  purple.  The  biiJ 
known  as  the  Oriole  in  the  United  States  be- 
lungs  to  quite  n  difTerent  family  (IctrrUla-), 
which  is  strictly  American.  The  splendid 
Baltimore  Oriole  (/.  fjnlbtita)  is  magnificent  in 
color,  and  nrarked  by  its  peculiiir  nest,  which 
is  a  long,  purse-like  structure,  hanging  from 
the  end  of  «omo  swaying  branch.  /.  fjmriiia, 
the  Orchard  Oriole,  is  a  common  species. 

2.  PI. :  Tlie  genus  Oriolus,  or  the  family 
OrioliJw. 

6r-l-«r-i-d8&,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  liBt.  orioI(us):  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idas.] 

OniiVi.  :  Orioles,  or  Golden  Thrushes ;  a 
family  of  Passeres  or  Passe rifnnnes,  charac- 
teristic of  tlie  Oriental  and  Kthiopian  regions, 
migrating  into  the  western  Pala^arotic  region, 
with  some  of  the  less  typical  forms  in  Austra- 
lia. There  are  five  genera,  and  forty  species. 
(IVallace.) 

6r-i-d'-luS,  *.  (O.  Ft.  orinl ;  Fr.  loriot,  from 
Lat.  anreoliis  =  gold-coloured,  spU-ndid,  in 
»llu.sion  to  the  brilliant  plumage  of  Oriolus 
galbuUi.] 

Ornith. :  Oriole,  or  Golden  Tlinish ;  the 
tyjMcal  genus  of  the  faniily  Oriolidae  (q.v.)- 
Twenty-four  species  are  known.  Habitat, 
Central  Europe,  Africa,  and  llie  Oiicnt-il 
region,  northward  to  Pckin,  and  eastward  to 

,    Florea. 

O-ri'-on,  f.    [Gr.J 

1,  Chus.  Mytkol. .'  .'  ...liurated  giant  and 
hunter,  the  son  ot  xiyrieua,  a  peasant,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  prince  of  Tanayra. 

2.  Aslron. :  One  of  the  fifteen  ancient  south- 
em  constcllffltiona,  visible  at  some  season  of 
the  year  in  every  land,  and  a  very  conspicuous 
object  in  the  winter  sky.  A  line  thiough  the 
pole  Star  and  Capella,  if  produced,  will  cut 
it.  It  is  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form,  but 
faa<t  bi^«n  supiitised  also  to  resemble  the  human 
form  of  the  mythic  uiant  Oriim.  On  his  vv^\\i 
Bhoulder,  at  an  angle  of  tlie  quadrilateral,  is 
Bet'-lgeuse,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  on 
tiic  ielt  shoulder,  at  another  nnyle,  is  Btdla- 
trix,  of  the  second  mugnitude  ;  on  the  lift 
Jtnkie,  at  a.  third  angle,  is  Rigid;  and  at  the 
right  knee,  the  fourth  angle,  is  thu  star 
K  Orionis.  Around  the  waist,  inside  Die 
quadrilateral,  is  a  belt  with  ttireo  stars  in  a 
line,  viz.,  6,  «,  and  (  Orionis,  all  of  the  bccoikI 
piagidlude.  I''ormerly  Miey  were  popularly 
called  Jacob's  Htilf.  the  Golden  Vard  of  St-Ji- 
men,  the  Three  Kings  of  8<»othsayera,  &c.  ; 
now  they  are  more  frt(iuently  term*vt  tlie  (ioUl 
Grains  or  Hpim^ileB  of  the  Belt.  Nearly  a 
huriiln-d  other  stars  are  visible  to  tlu;  nakrd 
©ye  in  Orion,  besides  thmituinds  which  are 
telescopic.  'J'hero  is  aUn  an  irrcHoivable 
ncbubi  liku  the  hcail  of  a  IIhIi  l>clnw  thu  belt. 
Ita  appearaui-cii  under  the  H|>eetros<-o|io  are 
those  preHi-iiti;<l  wln^n  gaiieoUH  matter  is  n'li- 
dere<l  luuun'tus  by  heat  The  Koiiians  con- 
aldered  Orioi  to  brine  withitstormy  wentlier. 
Virgil  (/Kn.  I.  611'j)  calls  tt  "  nimbosua  Orion," 


and  in  other  passages  he  alludes  to  the  belief 
that  this  constellation  was  the  herald  of 
coming  tempest. 

3,  Script. :  The  VoD  (kcsil)  of  Job  Ix.  9, 
xxxviii.  31,  and  Amos  v.  8,  is  generally 
believed  to  be  correctly  rendered  Orion. 
Kesit  means  foolish,  or  a  fool,  implying  that 
the  giant  constellation,  trusting  to  its  size, 
was  foolish  enough  to  defy  Heaven. 

O-ri'-o-nid,  s.     [Eng.  Orion  (q.v.);  Buff.  -wi] 
^s(rou.  (PL):    A  meteoric  ring  having  its 
radiant  point  in  Orion.    The  orbit  of  the  earth 
intersects  it  in  October. 

O-ris'-kan-J^,  s.     [A  North  American  Indian 

name.] 

Geog. :  A  post-village  in  Whitestown  town- 
ship, Oneida  county.  New  York.   {UjipincoU.) 

Oriskanyformation,  s. 

GeoL  :  An  Amerifan  formation  well  devel- 
oped in  Pennsylvania  ami  Virginia,  and  nmro 
sparingly  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hall.  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  Mr.  Daniel  Sliarpe,  &c.,  considered 
it  Devonian.  {Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soc.,  iv. 
153  ;  Murchison  :  SHuria,  ch.  xvi.)  It  is  now 
classed  as  Upper  Silurian. 

o-ris-mo-log'-ic,  6-ri9-m6-lo|:'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  orimiohaly) ;  -ic, -ical.\  Of  or  peitain- 
ing  to  orisnudngy, 

Sr-xs-mol'-o-gry',  s.  fPr.  orismologUy  firom 
Gr.  6pltT^L0>;  (liori-m,os)=  a  bounding,  from 
opi^ia  {horizo)  =  to  bound,  to  define ;  opo« 
{Iwros)  =  a  boundary.] 

Niit.  Science  ;  Tliat  branch  of  natural  history 
whif.h  relates  to  the  explanation  of  technical 
terms. 

t  or -i-jon,  •  or-l-soun, ' or-y-Bon,  •  or- 

ai-son,  *  or-i-zon,  s.  [O.  Fr.  orison,  ore 
sun,  oreisoii,  froui  Lat.  oi'ationfm,  accus  of 
oratio~&  speech,  a  prayer,  from  onUns,  \<a.. 
par.  of  oro  =  to  speak,  to  pray  ;  Fr.  oraisou  ; 
Sp.  oracinn ;  Ital.  orazinn^.]  A  prayer,  a  sup- 
plication.   (Used  only  in  poetry.) 

"  Wa»te  oot  tliiue  oriton."        Bymn :  The  Qiaour. 

•  or'-i-z6nt»  s.  [Jtti\.  nriswnte,]  The  horizon. 
(Chaucer:  C.T.,  11,321*.) 

•ork(l),  i.    [Oac.l 

•  ork  (2),  s.     [Lat.  orca.]    A  drinking  vesseL 

Ork'-nejr-an,  a.  [Kng.  Orfcn<»7/;  -an.]  Of  or 
pertaiuiiig'to  tlie  Orkney  islands. 


•  or'-kyn,  s.    [Lat.  orca.]    A  drinking  vessel ; 
a  cup. 

"  Bye  an  yerthen  polle  or  rsssell  (or  an  orkyn."— 
Udal :  Aixiffi.  of  EroMtnut,  i>.  91. 

orle,  3.     [Fr. ;  Ital.  orh  =  a  hem,  from  Lat. 
ura  =  a  border,  a  nmrgia,  a . 
coast.] 

1.  Heraldry: 

(1)  An  ordinary  in  the 
form  of  a  tillet,  round  the 
shield,  within,  i>ut  at  Komti 
distance  from  the  border. 

"His  ariiifl  were  nut;  men  ted 
wltli  ftU  orle  of  Llrtiin"  imwa" — 
FuU.T  :    Worthiet.  i.  aiU, 

(2)  A  wreath  ;   a  roll   of  orle. 
cloth,  silk  or  vilvit,  of  two 

colours,  sometim<s  jewelled,  encircling  a  hel- 
met, and  supporting  an  heraldic  cre^t. 

2.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Orlet  (q.v.). 
IJ  f  ft  orle : 

Her.  :  Said  when  tin*  charges  are  plaepd 
round  the  e.HCutchcon, 
leaving  thn  niidiUu  of 
the  Held  vacant,  nr  oc- 
cupied by  something 
else. 


or -16  -ana,  >.  { From 
the  name'  of  the  town 
where  made.] 

Fahric:  A  kliul  o( 
cloth  goods,  having  n 
cotti>n  chain  and  wo'd- 
Icn    miiug.    UH.'d     for  ""  ""^"s- 

dreHHes.        It     has      a 
■f  If  colour  and  highly  finished  surfaco. 

or*  lot,  orle,  or'-lo  (I),  «.     [Fr.  ourUt;  Ital. 
orlo.]     [Ori.k.  ] 

Arch.:  Allllctundcr  the  ovolo  of  a  capital. 


It  is  called  a  cincture  when  it  is  at  the  top  oc 
bottom  of  a  shaft. 

01^-16(2).  s.    [Sp.] 

ifuaic :  A  Spanish  musical  wind-in  stramentL 

•or-loge, ».  [IIoROLooE.]  A  clock. 

Orloff',  *Or-lo\jr',  *.  Ono  of  the  largest 
diamonds  ni>w  in  existence.  It  was  unce  the 
vyu  lit  au  Indian  idul  and  was  bought  by 
Cutbarinc  II.  uf  Uusaia  in  IT".*).  SUU  pos- 
sessed by  Bussio.    [tieo  Duuond.J 

or  -lop,  •  ore-loop,  •  or-lopo.  «.     [A  con 

tract,  for  overlope,  trom  Dut  overloop=^a  run 
mng  over;  so  called  beaiuse  it  runs  over  or 
traverses  the  ship  ;  from  oi?er=:over,  and  loopen 
=  to  run.] 

Naut. :  The  lowe-st  deck  of  a  vessel  having 
three  deck.s  ;  also  a  temporary  deck.  The 
deck  is  below  the  waf^rdine,  and  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  magazine,  cock-pit,  and  for 
stores, 

or'-mer,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
tracted from  Fr.  oreille  de  mtr:  oreille=-WX 
car,  and  mer  =  the  sea.] 

Zool. :  A  popubr  name  !n  the  Channel 
I.slands  for  the  genus  Haliotis,  where  it  Is 
used  for  food,  after  being  well  beaten  to  make 
it  tender. 

or-mo-car'-piis,  or-mo-car'-pfim.  s. 

[Gr.  opfxo«  (ftor7nos)=  a  cord,  a  chain,  a  neck- 
lace, and  (capTTo?  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bt^t. :  A  genus  of  Uedysareff.  OmwcaiyuSf 
or  Ormncnrpiim  sen  noides  is  considered  in  India 
to  be  tonic  and  stimulant. 

or'-mo-lu*  s.  [Fr.  ormcndu,  ftom  or  =  gold, 
and  vwidu,  pa.  par.  ofvwudre  —  to  grind.]  A 
brass  used  for  cheap  jewellery,  and  composed 
of  7JUC  .ind  copper,  in  various  proportions,  to 
imitate  gold.  Gold  lacquer  is  used  to  heighten 
the  colour.  It  is  also  called  Mosaic  Gold  (qv). 
Bmnze  and  copper-gilt  also  go  by  this  name. 

ormoln-vamisli,  s.  An  imit:ition  gold 
varnish. 

or-mo'-si-a,  s.    [Or.  Sp^os  (hormos)  =  a  neck- 

laee.]      [NECKLA.CE-TKt;ii.] 

or-mox'-y-lon,  s.  (Gr.  op;io«  (/iormos)  =  a 
necklace,  and  $vkov  (xnlon)  =  wood.] 

Pal(rohot. :  A  genus  of  Conifcrae,  found  in  tho 
Devonian  rocks  of  North  America. 

Or'-muzcl,  Or'-zniisd,  s.    [Hormtzd.] 

•  orn,  '  oum,  v.t.  (Fr.  omer,  from  Lat.  ornc 
=  to  ndoru.  to  orriomcnt]  To  adorn,  to  orna- 
ment ;  to  deck  out. 

"Ood  stervd   vp   i)roi)hflt«t  and  orrwil  h'l  cldrcho 

with  greiit  glury.'— Joj/«;  Expoticiotit^  tianUL   (Arg.. 
cli.  ii.» 

or'-nai-mont,  "  or-ne-mont,  s.    [Fr.  om«- 

viiiit,  fiom  I^t.  ortuxmcnUun,  from  orjio  =  tO 
adorn  ;  Sj'.,  Pott.,  A:  Ital.  orjia»i£nto.J 

I.  Ord'nmrii  lAwgnagc: 

1.  That  which  adonis,  embtdlishes,  or  beau- 
tifies; an  embellishment,  a  decoration. 

"  Otlicr  (tmnmetttet  rU, 
TbJkt  luto  nwlclto  A  Wtfildltiu  oltuia*  tall.' 

Chauom':  C.  T..  I.IM. 

•2.  That  which  adorns  or  adds  to  the  beauty 

and  exccIU  jice  of  the  mind  ov  character. 


3.  Outward  show  ;  8[)ecious  or  ftilr  outward 
appearance. 

•■  The  world  1«  «tUI  .IccolVd  with  omn'»tmt. ' 

Shitki-ttt.  --  Mrrch-mt  •>/  l>i>«v.  111.  X 

4.  One  who  adds  lustre  or  honour  to  a  closa, 
spliere,  or  iirofe.HsJon. 

or'-namont,  v.t.  [Ornahf.kt,  $.\  To  adom, 
to  ducurale,  to  euibellish,  to  beautify  ;  lo  deck 
ouL 

"T1i»  tiitervnl*  iH-lnfcii  tlirsa  c»m|urtairnU  wrr* 
richly  or'nimriitr,l  hIUi  Inlaid  ttUUu  o(  H^***  <^^ 
\\<jiyr~Ut>ttrnr.  No.  ftL 

or-n&  mfin'-tol,  a,  A  ».     [Eng.  ornament: 
•al ;   Fr.  ornenumtal.] 
A.  As  ad).  :  Pertnining  to  or  of  the  nature 

of  an  ornament,  cnibellisliment,  or  decoratiooi 
serving  tu  ornament  or  adum. 

*  B,  A^  frribif. :  An  ornament,  an  adornment. 


or  na-mdn'  t^l-lj^,  adv.  [Kng.  omamenint; 
■l}/.\  In  nn  ornamuntul  man  nor ;  so  aa  to 
adurn,  emhulhsh,  or  decorate. 


tSU,  h6^  :  p6tkt,  jd^l :  cat,  90U,  cbonis,  ^hln,  bongh ;  go,  |!;oni :  thin,  this;  Bin,  o^;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  exist,     ing, 
-tlan  -  Bhifjx,    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion.  -^lon  ^  Khun.    -«iou»,  -tloua.    sloua  -  shus.    ~blo.  -dlo,  Stc  ~  bvt  d^ 
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ornamentation— ornithorhynchus 


or-na-men-ta'~tiou,  s.  [Eng.  ornament: 
-ation. )  The  act  of  ornamenting  ;  that  which 
ornaments ;  an  ornainetit,  a  decoration;  a 
Bcheine  or  I'lan  of  decoration. 

"The  paiinelled  style  of  ornamentation  receutlydis- 
covereil  «.t  KhorsxbiMl  and  elscwlicre."— /'erj/uMtwi: 
niiD-t.  Handbook vf  Architecture. 

or'-lia-1lient-er»  s.  [Eng.  orTvamerU,  v.  ;  -fr.] 
One  wJio  ornaments,  decorates,  or  embellishes. 

* or'-na-ment-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ornament;  ■ist.'\ 
One  who  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  or  pro- 
dnction  of  ornaments;  a  decorator;  a  maker 
of  ornamental  articles. 

*  ar'-nate,  v.t.  [Ornate,  a.]  To  adorn,  to 
embt'llish,  to  ornament,  to  beautify  :  tu  set  off. 

"  Ij  or-tiule  our  Itiiti^nge.  with  vsinge  wordes  in  their 
prurre  9it[iilrtc:ttiou. "— i'lr  T.  Etj/ot:  The  Qovemovr, 
ok.  iiL.  ch.  xxii. 

or-nate',  a.  [Lat.  ornatus^  pa.  par.  of  oriw  — 
to  adorn.] 

1.  Adoined,  ornamented,   bedecked,   deco- 
rated, beautified. 

"  Bedeck'd,  ornate  and  gay." 

Milton  :  Surns'.in  Agonistei,  710. 

2.  Rtrh    and    fine    in    character  ;    highly 
finisht-'l ;  stately. 

"And  If  so  be  my  lady  it  refuse 
For  lacke  of  ornate  speech,  I  would  he  wo." 

Chaucer:  Tfus  Court  of  Love. 

or-nate'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  omate;  -ly.]  In 
au  ornate  manner  ;  finely,  nobly. 

"  Ue  rehearsed  them  the  same  matter  agaiiie  in  other 
order  and  ntlier  wordes,  so  wel  i*ud  ornately.'  —Sir  T. 
More  :   Workes.  p.  64. 

•  or'-nate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ortuite;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ornate. 

•  or'-n3--ture,  s.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  omatura, 

from  ornntus,   pa.  i>ar.   of  orno=  to  adorn.] 
Decoration,  ornament,  ornamentation. 


•  or-nis-cop'-ics,  s.  [Gr.  opvt?  (ornis)  = 
a  biid,  and  uieoTrew  (sloped)  =  to  see,  to  ob- 
serve.] [Ornithoscopy.]  The  art  of  divina- 
tion by  the  observation  of  birds  ;  angury. 

*or-niS'-cd-pist,  s.  [Orniscopics.J  Onewho 
divines  <>r  foretells  future  events  by  the  ob- 
servation of  birds  ;  an  augur. 

or-nith-,  pre/.    [Obnitho-.] 

•  or-nith'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  opviv  (omU),  genit. 
6piido<;  (ornUh<js)^=  a  bird.]  Characteristic  of 
or  pertaining  to  birds. 

"  The  pectoral  arch  is  in  many  respects  very  or- 
tiithic  iu  its  cliamcter." — yichotson  :  Palaontolo-ji/.  u. 
22a. 

or-nith-ich'-nite,  s.  [Ornithichnites.] 
Palceont.  :  The  English  name  for  any  of  the 
fossil  foot]trint3,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
birds,  found  abundantly  on  the  sandstone 
slabs  of  the  Trias,  especially  in  the  sandstones 
of  the  Connecticut  valley.  [See  extract.)  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  first  element  of 
the  name  is  justified.  Prof,  Newton  (Encyc. 
Brit.,  iii.  728)  says  that  "the  best  American 
paleontologists  are  now  inclined  to  attribute 
tliem  rather  to  Diuosaurian  reptiles  than  to 
birds." 

■•  I>r.  Hitchcock,  President  of  Amherst  College, 
TTnited  States.  (Irst  submitted  tiieae  iuipressiuns  to 
ecieiitilic  c<itii|iarisou,  and  published  the  iutei'iireti- 
tioji  of  their  having  been  produced  by  tlie  feet  of 
livliitf  I'irds,  and  yiive  theui  the  name  of  ornithich- 
nilt4.  '—Vtcen:  I'ataont.  (ed.  2ud|,  p.  S2&. 

Or-nith-ich-ni'-te^,  s.  [Pref.  ornitk-y  and 
Gr.  Ixvo^  (tc/inoa)  =  a  footstep.] 

Pal(vont. :  A  genus  erected  by  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock for  the  birds  which  he  supposed  to  have 
made  the  fossil  tiacks  in  the  sandstone  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.  He  divided  it  into  two 
groups  :  (1)  Pachydactyli,  with  three  speries, 
and  (2)  Leptodactyli,  with  five  species  and 
three  varieties  ;  but  remarks,  "  When  I  speak 
of  species  here  I  mean  species  in  oryctolugy, 
cot  in  ornithology." 

"  since  this  is  a  department  of  oryctology  hitherto 
uae\pl<jred,  1  supp<ise  I  shall  be  lustilied  in  proposing 
some  new  teruia.  I  include  all  the  varieties  of  tracks 
under  the  term  Orniihichnitet ;  and  if  it  be  con- 
venient to  speak  of  the  subject  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
kuowledjfe,  I  should  tall  it  Umithiuhuulogy"— /"rq/. 


SUchiXck,  ill  An 


.  Sci.  <t  Art,  XxiiL.  315. 


or-nith -ich-nol-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  ornith-;  Gr. 
lxvo%  (ichiws)—  a  footstep,  a  trace,  and  \6yoq 
{logos)  =  B.  word,  a  discourse.] 

J^at.   Scifnce:    Tnat    branch    of   geological 
science  wlucli  treats  of  Ornithichnites  (q.v.). 

OT'-ni-tlime,  s.     [Eng.  ornith{uric) ;  -ine.l 
CkeiJi. :    C'5lii2^*u'-*2-     -^  huae  obtained   by 


boiling  ornithuric  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

or'-nx-thite,  s.  [Gr.  opci?  (nmis),  genit.  opviBo^ 
(vriiithos)  =a  bird  ;  sutf.  -ife  (Min).} 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
small  crystals  in  tlie  guano  of  Sombrero  Island, 
Caiibbean  Sea.  An  analysis  corresponded 
nearly  to  the  formula  (3CaO),  P2O5  +  2  aq. 
Dana  regards  it  as  an  altered  metabrushiie 
(q.v.). 

or-ni-tho-,  pre/.  [Gr.  opviv  (omis),  genit. 
(ipM^os  {ornithcis)  =  a  bird.]  Bird-like,  having 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  class  Aves. 

or-ni-thd -bi-a,  s.  [Pref.  o-mitho-,  and  Gr. 
/3i6iu  {hio6)=.  to  live.] 

Entom. :  A  form  of  lApoptena  cervi,  which, 
when  winged  and  parasitic  on  the  grouse,  has 
been  described  as  OrnUhobia  pallida. 

or-nith-o-cop'-ros,  s.  [Pref.  omitho-,  and 
Gr.  KOTTpos  (kopros)  =  dung.]  The  dung  or 
dropi>iiig3  of  birds  ;  a  term  applied  to  guano 
(q.v.). 

or-nith-o-del'-phi-a,  s.  pi  [Pref.  omitho-, 
and  Gr.  SeA^us  (deiphi'is)=  the  womb.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  proposed  by  De  Blainville  for 
theMonotremata  (q.v.),  because  tht  uterine  en- 
largements of  the  oviducts  do  not  coalesce, 
even  in  tlieir  inferior  portion,  to  form  a  com- 
mon uterine  cavity,  but  open  separately,  as 
in  the  Birds  and  the  Reptiles.  In  Huxley's 
newer  classification,  they  form  his  group 
Prototheria  (q.v.).  They  are  the  Obtocoidea 
of  Dana. 

or-nith-d-del'-phic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ornitho- 
delph(U>);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Ornithodelphia  (q.v.). 

or-ni-tliog'-a-l&m,   s.     [Lat,  from  Gr. 

ijpi'id6yu\ov  {ornithngalon).'] 

Bot. :  Star  of  Bethleliem  ;  a  genus  of  Scilles 
(q.v.)  (Limlley),  or  Liliere  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker). 
The  bulb  is  coated  ;  the  leaves  all  radical  and 
linear  ;  the  flowers  racemose  or  corymbose, 
wliite,  with  the  perianth  segments  free ; 
ovary  triquetrous,  with  three  glands  on  the 
top.  Known  species  fifty  to  sixty.  One, 
Ornithofjalum  pyrenaicu:t,  the  Spiked  Star  of 
Bethleliem,  is  British.  Two,  0.  umhellatniri, 
the  Common,  and  0.  nuians,  the  Drooping 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  are  naturalised. 

or'-nith-oid,  a.  [Pref.  omitho-,  and  Gr. 
cT5u?  (eidos)  =  form.]  Resembling  birds  ; 
Having  avian  affinities. 

"I  attach  the  Tn>i<pufl  to  the  or-ntrhoid  Lizarda." 
—E.  Bttchock  ■  Ichnoloiju  of  Aiauachusetts,  p.  105. 

or-nith-oid-ich'-nite,  s.  [Eng.  omithoi-.l. 
and  khiiitf  (q.v.).]  A  fossil  track  resembling 
that  of  a  bird. 

or-nith'-o-lite,  s.     [Pret  ornitho-,  and  Gr. 

Atfos  (lithos)  —  a  stone.] 

PaUront. :  Any  fossil  remains  of  a  bird.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as  or- 
nithichnite  (q.v.).  As  yet  ornitholites  have 
only  been  found  in  the  newer  formations — 
the  Oolite,  Chalk,  and  the  Tertiaries. 

"The  Pliocene  epoch  is  far  less  rich  than  the  pre- 
ceding  in  orrttthotites.  Aiid  what  liave  been  found  are 
far  leas  well  determmed."— £;ic>c.  Bnc.  (ed.  i»thf.  iii. 
731. 

or-nith-o-log'-ic,  s.    [Ornithological.] 

or-nith-o-log'-ic-al,  a.   [Eng.  omiVwlogiy); 

-ical.]     Of  or  pertaiiiiiig  to  Ornithology  (q.v.). 

"  Has  given  a  very  detiiled  description  of  It  in  his 

cxcifWvnt  omithoi.ujical  dictionary."— Penntt/U  .■  Brit. 

Zooloif!/ :  The  it\iod  Sund-ptper. 

or-ni-thol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  omitholoqiy) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  is  .billed  or  versed  in  ornitho- 
logy ;  one  who  studies  and  describes  the 
natural  history  of  birds,  their  forms,  habits, 
structure,  and  classification. 

or-ni-thol'-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  omitho- ;  and  Gr. 
A670?  {logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  or- 
nithologie ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ornitologia.] 

Nat.  Science:  "The  methodical  study,  and 
consequent  knowledge  of  birds,  with  all  tliat 
relates  to  them."  {Prof.  Nnvton,  in  Enryc. 
Brit.,  xviii.  2).  It  embraces  Caliology  (which 
treats  of  nests),  Oology,  Pterylology,  and 
Ornithotomy.  Its  earliest  literature  dates 
from  Aristotle  (b.c.  3S5-322),  and  every  suc- 
ceeding age  has  added  its  quota.  To  two 
Englishmen,  however  —  Francis  Willughl»y 
(1035-1072)  and  John  Rty  (1628-1705)  is  really 
due  the  credit  of  laying  the  foundation  of 


scientific  Ornithology'.  That  part  of  the 
science  whicli  deals  with  the  classification  of 
birds  is  au  unsettled  state;  but  the  fact  thafi 
old  classifications  based  on  external  character- 
istics are  of  little  or  no  scientific  value  is  now 
recognised.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
Nitzsch  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  better 
method.  Simdevall  fallowed,  in  thenienu'ir  he 
luesented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Stock- 
holm, in  1S35  ;  and  Prof.  Huxley,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Zoological  S<">ciety  (Proc.. 
1S()7,  413-72),  in  which  he  made  his  celebrated 
announcement  that  "Birds  are  greatly  modi- 
fied Reptiles,"  proposed  a  morphological 
classification. 

or-nith'- o-man-^y,  s.  [Pref.  omitho-,  and 
Gr.  tiavTfCa.  (manteia)  =  prophecy,  divination.] 
Divination  by  observation  of  the  actions, 
flight,  &c.,  of  birds  ;  augury. 

or-ui-thd-my-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 
Gr.  ^uia  {muUi)  =a  fly.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Pupipara,  family  Hip- 
poboscidte.  The  species  are  parasitic  on  birds. 
Ornithomyia  avicularia  infests  many  birds  ; 
0.  hirinuiinis,  which  resembles  a  small  spider, 
is  usually  ].eculiar  to  the  martin,  though  Van 
Beneden  (Animal  Parasites,  p.  122)  relates 
a  case  in  which  these  insects  left  their  fea- 
thered hosts  to  attack  the  patients  in  the 
military  hospital  at  Louvain. 

•  or'-ni-thon,  s.  [Gr.,  from  opt-t?  (omis), 
genit.  iipviBo^  (ornithos)  =  a  bird.]  A  building 
in  which  birds  and  fowls  are  kept ;  au  aviary, 
a  poultry  house. 

or-ni-thop'-ter-a,  s.  [Ornithopterus.] 
Entom. :  Birds-wing  Butterflies  ;  a  genus  of 
Papilionidie.  The  wings,  measuring  fully 
seven  inches  in  expanse,  are  velvety  black, 
contrasted  in  Ornithoptera  hrookeana  with 
spots  of  brilliant  metallic  green,  replaced  in 
0.  crcpsjis  by  fiery  orange,  while  the  body  of 
the  latter  is  golden  and  its  breast  a  vivid 
crimson.  The  species,  which  are  numerous, 
are  distributed  over  the  islauils  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  reacliing  their  maximum  of  size 
and  beauty  in  the  Moluccas.  (IVallace:  Alalay 
Archipelago.) 

or-ni-thop'-ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  ornitho-,  and 
Gr.  TTTfpov  (pttTon)  =  a  wing.] 

Pnlceont. :  An  imperfectly-known  genus  of 
Pterosauria  (q.v.).  It  comprises  forms  having 
a  wing-finger,  with  only  two  phalanges.  It  is 
possibly  a  transition-form  between  the  Rep- 
tilia  and  Aves,  or  it  may  be  really  referable  to 
to  the  latter  class. 

6r-iuth'-d-pf'«  ".  [Prtt.  ornitho-,  &iidGT.ir<nif 

(pons)  =  a  fL)ot.] 

Bot. :  Bird's-foot ;  a  genus  of  Coronilleae 
(q.v.).     [Bird's-foot.] 

or-ni-tho-rhyn-clu-dse,  s.  pi.    Mod.  Lat. 

ornith  ■''•}i(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -ido;.] 
Zool.:  'ill.  -  i^f  the  two  families  consti- 
tuting Huxley's  su.-..  ~3  Prototheria  (q.v.). 
It  contains  a  single  genus  OrnithorhyDchua 
(q.v.). 

or-ni-tho-rhyn'-chiis.  5.  [Pref.  omitho-^ 
and  Gr.  piiy;^©?  (rhungdios)  =■  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Om* 
thorhynchidae,  founded  by  Blumenljach  (ISOO), 
the  name  Platypus,  given  by  Shaw  (1799), 
being  previously  taken  for  a  genus  of  Cole- 
opteia.  Premaxilla?  and  mandible  expanded 
anteriorly,  and  supporting  a  horny  beak ; 
teeth  supplied  functionally  by  horny  struc- 
tures ;  legs  short,  fitted  for  swimming ;  feet 
webbed,  each  with  five  well-developed  toes, 
armed  with  large  claws,  and  beyond  which, .in 
the  fore-feet,  the  interdigital  membrane  is  ex- 
tended. On  the  heel  of  the  male  is  a  liorny 
spur,  with  a  basal  gland,  similar  in  structure 
to  the  poison-fang  of  a  venomous  snake.  No 
evidence  as  to  the  function  of  this  spur  was 
obtainable  till  Mr.  Spicei-  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tas., 
lS7i),  p.  102)  recorded  a  case  in  which  an 
animal  used  this  weapon  to  inflict  a  severe 
wound,  which  was  followed  by  symptoms  of 
local  poisoning.  Tongue  not  extensile;  tail 
rather  slioit,  broad,  and  depressed;  eyes  very 
small;  fur  close  and  soft.  A  single  species, 
Ornithorhynck}isparaiioxus(B\um.),0.anatimis 
^Shaw),  inliabits  Australia  and  Tasmania  It 
IS  aquatic,  and  feeds  on  water-insects,  small 
moUusca,  and  worms.  For  a  long  time  a 
question  existed  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this    animal    propagated    its     species.      The 


l&te.  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  w^hat,  fall,  father ;  we,  vet,  hero,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  sdn ;  miitc,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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"blat-k  feilowa"  asserted  tliat  it  laid  et'j,'^ ; 
and  that  this  fact  was  known  to  sume 
Euroi'eans,  tlio  foUowiug  extract  from  a 
letter  now  lying  before  the  writer  of  this 
panigrajih  will  show ; 

"I   r«iiieiiil>er being  amuaed  tb»t should 

tbhik  ti.e  Kiife'Ilat.  i.wt.re-tlie  «luc«ted  iwrtiou— 
•houlJ  liot  know  tho  flHlyi'ua  biid  eKB*.  t»r  I  r.;tollect 
(leiiiK  tola  It  wheiiRcbltd.  (iiid  uiy  it.otlier  u.-liitiiiK' 
out  t)i«  curloua  crcAture  ftiuoug  tUe  stulTed  auimuls  lu 
Ui«  ilrlti*b  Mtueuiu." 

Tlie  question,  however,  was  definitively  set 
at  rest  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Caldwell  (Sept.  lttS4), 
who  has  found  that  the  Oniitlioihynclms, 
though  niaiiitiialian  in  its  general  structure, 
Is  b<yond  doultt  oviparous,  laying  two  eggs 
at  a  time.  These  are  about  3  in.  in  the  longer, 
and  i  in.  in  the  shorter  diameter.  The  shell 
la  white,  strung,  and  tWxible. 

or-nith  -d-saur,  s.  (Ohnithosaurian.]  Tlie 
samt- as  Oknithosaurian,  B. 

or-nitho-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  omitho-, 
and  Ur.  craupo?  (.^a«ros)  =  a  lizard.) 

Faliiont. :  Prof.  Seeley's  name  fur  the  Ptero- 
Bauria  (q.v.). 

OP-mtho-san'-rl-an,  a.  £  s,  [Mod.  Lat. 
ornitliusauri^a);  Kiig.  sutf.  -071.] 

A-  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
chanict^ristics  of  the  Ornithosauria  (q.v.) 

"It*  ornlthoxatirian  chiiracter  waa  provable."— 
ff.  O.  Sw/#y:  OritUhotauria,  p,  79. 

•  B,  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  Prof. 
Beeley's  sub-class  Ornithosauria, 

"Tbe  i'roi)orlloiia  of  tbe  C;>nil'ridg«  Omtthotau- 
riant"—//.  O.  SeeUg  :  Ornithosauria,  \i.  A. 

OP-ni-tho-scel'-i-dg.,  s.-pl.  [Pref.  onxithc-, 
and  Gr.  ff»«Ao?  isk(loi)=  a  leg.J 

I'aUront. :  An  extinct  order  of  Reptiles,  so 
named  by  Huxley  because  "they  present  a 
large  series  of  modillcjitions  intermediate  in 
structure  between  existing  Reptilia  and  Aves." 
It  has  two  sub-ordera,  Dinosauria  and  Comp- 
sogiiutlia. 

or-nith  d-scel'-I-dSn.  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat. 

ornUhoscelUH.a);  Eng.  suff.  -aTLj 

A.  Asa/lj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Ornithoscelida  (q.v.). 

"Tbl»  trnimltlonul  churHcUr  of  tbe  onUthoicrlUlan 
■kelvluii  l"  tiiiint  iiinrked  iu  the  i^elvls  niid  bind 
JlliiliB. "— i/uj/fj/ .■  Anal.   fert.  A)Hm..\>.2iil. 

B.  As  siibst.:  Any  individual  of  the  Orni- 
thoscelida. 

"No  (trnichoirritdan  U  koown  to  have  poBaea»ed  • 
elavkle  "'— //"j:/it/     Auat.  \'ert.  Aiiim..  p.  260. 

•OP-ni  thOS'-co-ptSt 3.  lEng. omithoscopiy) ; 
-iai.]    Tlie  same  as  Ukniscopist  (q.v.). 

•oP-nl-thoS'-CO-pj?^,  s.  [Pref.  ornitho-t  and 
Gr.  (TKoiTiui  {skoped)  —  to  see,  to  observe  ;  Fr. 
omithoscopie.]  Tlie  same  as  Okmiscopics 
<q.v.).    (Ue  Quincey.) 

©r-nith-O-tom'-iC-^l,  a.  [Eng.  omitho- 
Umi(y);  -iml.]  Pertaining  to  the  knowledge 
or  practice  of  the  anatomy  of  birds. 

"Til*-  iiiercit  nlMtnurt  of  moot  of  oiir\irf»*;iitomi(A». 
t<rmir.il  kiiuwlrilKe-"-A"«*c.  BrU.  led.  9tb).  HI.  728. 

Or~ni  tllOt'-i^-mist^  3.  [Eng.  omithotovi(y)  : 
'Ut.  I  One  who  practically  studies  the  anatomy 
of  birds. 

"To  bAmionlzc  tbe  vlcwiof  o7-ti«Aoromi<(j  with  thoae 
of  oniitbolojtUl*"— A'ncvc.  /trir.  led.  flth),  xvill.  41. 

OP-nl-thfit'-i-m^,  8.  [Pref.  omitko-t  and 
(jr.  TOMT  itonii)  =  a  cutting.] 

Sat.  Scicnci  :  The  knowledge  or  practice  of 
the  anatomy  of  birds. 

er-nl-thiir'-ate,  «.     [Eng.  ornithur(_lc) ;  -ate.] 
Clievi.  :  A  salt  of  ornithuric  acid. 

Or-nl-thiir'-iOt  a.  [Pruf.  ornith-,  and  Eng. 
uric]    (Sec  compound.) 

omlthurlo-acld,  a. 

C/t/m.  ;  Ci9n-joNM04.  An  ncld  extracted  by 
alcohol  from  ttie  uxcrenient  of  birds  living  r>n 
food  mixed  with  benzoic  acid.  It  crystallizr^ 
In  colourless,  anhyilrous  needles,  nnlting  at 
182' ;  hllglitly  soluble  In  water,  very  soliil'Ii; 
tn  hot  alecdiid,  but  Insnluble  in  ethrr.  II 
ftirniH  soluble  salts  with  tlu^  alkalis  and  alka- 
liiu!  earths,  liiHolublu  salts  with  the  oxides  of 
the  heavy  nit-tals. 

or'-niis,  .*.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  Flowering  Ash  ;  a  genus  of  Fraxlncie. 
Petals  are  present.  About  twelve  Bpccifs  are 
known,  (frnus  ntroftira  and  0.  rotundi/'iUa, 
found  In  the  south  of  Europe,  are  both  called 
tlie  Manna  A.^^li. 


6r-o-  (I),  prff,    [Oreo-.] 

br-6-  (2),  prff.  [Lat.  o$,  genit,  oris  =  the 
mouth.]  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
niuuth. 

Oro-anal*  a.     A  term  applied  to  an  ori- 

flce  in  some  extinct  Crinoids  and  Cystideans, 
which  is  supposed  by  some  authuritics  to 
liave  fultilled  the  functions  of  a  mouth  and  of 
an  anus. 

-'  The  view  KdToeatnl  hy  Mr.  Billing  la  that  this 
a|>erturo  wiw  tbe  iiioutb,  or  i»lber  tliHt  It  waa  oro- 
Oiiat.' — iVichoUon  :  Zuoloji/ {vil.  IBT&i,  y.  2*H. 

6r-6-l>iin-cha'-9e-fie,    6r-6-ban'-che-», 

i-.  ]d.  [."rtod.  1-at.  orol>anck(() ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  SUIT.  -a<:e<e,  -ea:] 

Hot. :  Broonirapes  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogeiis,  alliance  Gentianales.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  leafless  plants  growing  parasiti- 
cally  uii  the  roots  of  others.  Stems  covered 
with  brown  or  colourless  scales;  calyx  divided, 
persistent,  inferior ;  corolla  niouopetalous, 
iiTpgular,  persistent;  stamens  four,  didynain- 
ous ;  ovai"y  superior,  one-celled,  seated  in  a 
fleshy  disk,  with  two  or  more  parietal  poly- 
spernious  placenta ;  fruit  capsular ;  seeds 
vt-ry  minute,  iudehnite.  Found  in  the  four 
great  continents.  Known  genera  fourteen, 
species  l2-'».  More  abundant  in  the  Old  than 
in  the  Now  AVurld. 

or-d-b&n'-cbe,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hpo&aYK_v 
{iifbinujchi)  =  a  parasitic  ('lant ;  that  of  Theu- 
phrastus,  probably  =  dodder ;  that  of  Dios- 
corides  =  broomiape.] 

Bot. :  Broomrape  ;  the  typical  gentis  of  the 
order  Orobanchacese  (q.v.).  Corolla  surgent, 
four  to  Ave  cleft,  deciduous,  with  a  persistent 
base.  Known  species  about  seventy.  For- 
m<'rly  some  species  were  credited  with  high 
meiheal  iK>wor(*,  but  are  not  so  at  present. 
Orobituche  vutjor  is  bitter  and  astringent.  An 
infusion  of  it  has  been  used  as  an  application 
to  foul  ulcers,  and  internally  to  reetrain  alvine 
tluxes;  (f.rttbra  (or  epiJhyjutnn)  was  turnierly 
used  us  ft  bitter  tunlr. 

or'-o-bUS,  t.  [Qt.  opopo?  (oTobos)  =  the  bitter- 
vetch.] 

Hot.  :  Formerly  a  genus  of  Viciere,  now  a 
sub-genus  of  Lathyrus.  Perennial  plants, 
without  tendrils  ;  calyx  gibbous  at  the  ba.se. 
Two  British  species,  Lathynis  (Orobus)  mnc- 
Torrhizus,  and  L.  niger.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  first,  0.  viacrorrhtzits  jiroper  (formerly 
Orobus  tuberosus),  and  /..  tenui/oUus. 

•  or-o-gr&ph'-io,  "  Sr-o-gr&pli'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  orograph(y);  -ic,  -icaL\  Of  or  pertaining 
to  orography. 

O-rog'-ra-phJ,  ».  [Pref.  oro-  (l),  and  Gr. 
7povw  i^fiiphv)  =  to  write,  to  describe.] 

AV((.  Scitnce :  That  branch  of  science  whirh 
treats  of  mountains  and  the  mountain  sys- 
tems of  the  world  ;  orology,  oreography. 

or-O-hip'-piis,  s.     (Pref.   oro-  (1),   and   Or. 

iniTO?  {hippos)  =  a  horse.] 

PuUeont.  :  An  American  genua  of  Equidap, 
from  the  Eocene  of  Utah  and  Wyoming.  They 
were  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  and  had  four 
toes  on  the  fore,  and  three  on  the  hind  feet. 
The  iK'ds  in  which  these  remains  were  fonntl 
are  slightly  later  in  date  than  those  which 
yielded  Eohippus  (q.v.).  Prof.  Marsh  has 
discriminated  several  species. 

o'-r^de,  o'-roido,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  or  =  gold ; 
Ur.  (Ifio?  itidos)  =  apjiearance.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  allov  resembling  gold  In 
api'carancc.  One  formula  for  its  production 
Is  :  copper,  100  parts;  zinc  or  tin.  17;  mag- 
nesia, 0;  sal-ammonia,  3'0  ;  quicklime,  0  1'2  ; 
and  tartjir  of  commerce.  9.  Employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  watch-cases. 

B.  As  adj.  :  MmW-  of  the  alloy  described 
under  A  :  as,  oroii/«  jewulli-ry. 

6r-6-l6^Ac  alt  <»•  tKnR-  orolog(y);  -ion?; 
Fr.  oroioi;i</u<.'l  Of  or  ]>ertainiug  to  orology, 
as  a  treatise  on  mountains. 

S-rdr-6-^t.  «.  [Eng.  oroioffd/);  -W.I  One 
verged  in  t>iolugy;  one  who  describes  or  treatii 

of  muuiilJiiiis. 

^T6\'-6-^f,  f.     (Pref.  oro-  (1),  and  Gr.  Aoyo* 

(logos)  •=  &  word,  a  discour.no  ;  Fr.  oro/oi/ic.J 
The  sanio  as  OitunitAPiiv  (q.v.X 

d  rdxn'  d  tor,  a.     A  moUDtaln  baromolor. 


6-rdxi-ti-a-ce-89,.^. pi.  lyiod. Latoro»Ui<uni); 

Lat.  Icm.  pi.  acJj.  sulf.  -aixte.] 

Bot, :  Orontiads ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alliance  Juncales.  Herbaceous  plants,  slem- 
less,  or  creeping  over  trees,  or  aquatic;  flowers 
perfect,  crowded  on  a  single  thick  sjiadix, 
usually  with  a  scathe  ;  ealyx  and  comlla  none, 
or  of  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  .stales;  staiuens 
as  many  as  the  scales ;  ovary  free,  with  oi.o  or 
more  i;elU ;  fruit  a  berry.  Known  genera 
thirteen,  species  about  seventy.  iLiiuiUy.) 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduces  it  to  a  sab-order  of 
Aroiden'.     [.AcoRVa.] 

6-r6n  -ti-ad,        [Mod.  Lat.  oronti(um) ;  Eng. 

SUtf.  -'((.]' 

Bot.  (i'O ;  Lindley's  name  for  the  Orontlaces. 

6-r6n-ti-e-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  oronti{um); 

Lot.  fern.  pi.  a<.lj.  suff.  -to.'.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orontiaceie.  The  flowers 
have  a  regular  perianth,  the  leaves  are  plane, 
entire,  i«alniate,  or  pinnated;  ovules  pendu- 
lous.   {JAndley.) 

o-ron'-ti-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  late  Gr.  ip6r- 
Ti.oi'  {oroniion),  which,  according  to  Hedencus 
=  (Lut.)  herba  =  an  herb.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Orontlacea 
(q.v.).  A  Nortii  American  plant  cultivated  in 
England.  The  root  of  Ororitium  aqmUicum  is 
acrid  when  fresh,  but  eatable  when  dry. 

o-ro-pion,  s.     [Pref.  oro*  (1),  and  Or.  jnov 

{pion)  —  (ai;  Ger.  berg!iei/c=  mountain-soap.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  bole  of  a  dark  brown  to 
black  colour;  feel,  greasy.  Found  at  Olkutsrh, 
in  Poland.  Dana  refers  it  to  the  species  Hal- 
loysite  (q.v.). 

*  or'-O-tund,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  os  (genit  oris)  — 

the  mouth,  and  ro(wiuiiw=  round,  smooth.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Chaiacteiized  by  fulnesa, 
clearness,  strength,  and  smoothness  ;  richa«d 
niusic;d.  (Said  of  the  voice  or  manner  of 
utterance.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  mode  of  intonation  directly 
from  the  larynx,  having  a  fulness,  «;learness, 
strent^th,  and  smoothness,  and  having  the 
rich  and  musicjil  quality,  which  forms  the 
highest  perfection  of  the  human  voice. 

•  or'-pha-Une.  s.  [Fr.  orphalin,  from  O.  Fr. 
orplunin.]     An  orphan  (q.v.). 

or'-phan,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  orphanus,  trom  Gr. 
ofxpavo^  (orpltanos)=  destitute.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Orrf.  Lang.  :  A  child  who  has  been  bereft 
of  one  or  both  parents,  usvially  the  latter. 

•'  I  waa  left  a  tramitled  orphan.' 

7'enii]/ion:  LoeJi*l«y  Ball,  166. 

^  The  Lord  Chancellor  Is  the  general  guar- 
dian of  all  orphans  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

II.  Church  Hiit.  :  A  party  of  Hussites  who 
refused  to  follow  Prucopius  or  to  elect  any 
special  leader  after  the  death  of  Ziska,  and 
called  themselves  Orphans  because  they  had 
lost  their  spiritual  father. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Being  an  orjthan  ;  having  lost 
one  or  botli  parents. 

"  An  uiikuown  artlif»  orphan  child." 

Ttnuifioti :  S*a  //rMiM,  S. 

orphans'- court,  s. 

Amrr.  Uiw  :  A  court  in  sonn-  States  of  the 
Amerii.an  Union,  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  and  estates  of  orphans. 

or-phan,  v.t.  [Obphas,  ».]  To  make  an 
orphan ;  to  bereave  of  parents,  children,  or 
fHends. 

"  The  tobt  of  vrphanttl  liifAiicy." 

Pra*d:  Arminhi^ 

or -phan-ago  (ago  as  I^), «.   tEng.  orphan; 

-oi/c]  ' 
1.  The  stote  or  condition  of  an  ori>han. 
*  2.  Orphans  collectively. 

■*  111  L.  iidoii  tbe  Bbar*  uf  tb*  cblMr«ii  (nr  orpSanao* 
partMiuut  fully  vr-t«d  lu  tb.-iii  lill  thea^euf  twrutr- 
oiic.  l»pfure  whlcli  they  mniii.t  diii«oMi  uf  It  by  !«■(*• 
tU9ixX.'—ltUieluton*  :  Commtnt..  bk.  11 ,  ch.  tS. 

3.  A  horac  or  asylum  for  orphans. 

^  The  first  mention  of  Orphan  houses  Is  in 
the  lawaof  tlieemiMMor  Justinloii.  In  iiKHlern 
tinirs  one  was  fouintod  by  Auguntus  Fnincko, 
at  Halle,  In  lliUS  or  liil'P.  The  HR*t  in  Knglaud 
BceniH  t4>  have  l>een  Dnit  conimeiiced  at  IIoxtoQ 
tn  17&8.  an>t  snbHcquehlly  Irinsferred  to  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  Its  present  soitt.  Many  others 
now  exist.  t)no  of  Die  nmst  vahiahlu  Is  that 
fouiiiled  by  George  ftiilller,  tn  ti^m.  and  stlU 
flourishing. 


boil,  b6^ :  poiit,  J(S^1 ;  cat,  90X1,  chorus.  9hln,  bench ;  go,  Kom ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as :  expect,  yonophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-«ian.    tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  ^  »hiin ;  -^on,  ^loa  ^  shun,    -clous,    tlous,  -sious  -  shus.      blc.    die,  .tc.  -  bcl,  dflL 
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orphancy— orthocera 


*  or'-phan-cy, s.  [Eng.  orphan ; -cy.]  Oiphan- 
hood.     ' 

"  Thy  orphancj/  oor  my  widowhood."— Sidnej/ :  Ar- 
cadia. i>.  33'. 

*■  Or'-phan-et,  s.     [Eng.  orplian;  dimin.  auff. 
•et.]    A  young  orpliaii  ;  a  little  orphan. 
"  Calling  her  matdA  thia  orph'inet  to  see."* 

inayton:  Mote$,  L 

*  or'-phan-hood,  s.  [Eng.  orphfin;  -hood.] 
The  state  or  c'onditiou  of  being  an  orplian ; 
orphanage. 

*  or'-phan-ism,  s.  [Eng.  orplian;  -ism.] 
Ori'liunage,  o'rpliauhood. 

■  or-pha-not'-ro-phy,  s.  [Gr.  opc^a^d? 
{ot^iiuiiios)  —  destiLule,  orphan,  and  Tp^•'^l^ 
(/ro^'/M'):^ nourishment,  rearing;  rp^^ui (trejiko) 
=  to  nourish,  to  reiir.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  supporting  or  rearing  orphans. 

2.  A  home  or  asylum  for  orplians ;  an  or- 
phan.nye. 

*  or'-plian-ry»  s.  [Eng.  orplian;  -ry,}  A 
home  for  urpiiaus  ;  an  orphanage. 

*  or-phar'-i-on,  s.    [Orpheus.] 

Music:  A  kind  of  musical  instrument  akin 
to  tilt  guitar  and  lute. 

Or-phe'-an,  n.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Oipheusj  a  celelirated  mythic  baid  and  musi- 
cian of  ancient  Greece  ;  hence,  melodious. 

"  By  magic  summoiu  of  the  Orphean  lyre," 

Covpcr:  Task,  iit  687. 

orphean-warbler,  5. 

Oruith.:  CHrr!/caorp/iea,asong-bird;  family 
Sylvidie,     Rare  iu  England.    {YarreU.) 

*  or-phe-line,  s.  [Fr.  orphelin.]  An  orphan. 
{Ouiarcr.) 

or'-phe-on,  s.    [Orpheus.] 

Muaic :  A  musical  instrument  of  the  melo- 
deou  order. 

Or'-pheus,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. :  A  celebrated  mythic  bard, 
said  to  liave  been  a  son  of  Apollo  or  CEagrus, 
king  of  1  hrace,  and  the  Muse  Calliope.  I'o- 
getiier  with  ins  brotlier  Linus  he  was  regardeil 
as  liaviug  introduced  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
among  wild  and  untutored  hordes,  and  by  the 
power  of  sntig  to  have  cliai'med  savage  beasts, 
and  lo  have  awakened  even  inanimate  nature 
into  life  and  rai'ture. 

2.  Oinith. :  Swaiuson'a  name  for  the  genus 
Miiuiis  (q.v.). 

Or'-phic,  a.  [Orpheus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Orplieus;  Orphean;  sjteoif.,  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  urpliisni  (q.v.). 

"Greek  liUjrature  was  lUwaya  hostile  to  the  Or/^'iic 
rellgiuu  •"— Aiit-^C.  DrU.  led.  iilli).  XviiL  67. 

Or'-phi^m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Orph{eiis);  -ism.] 
Covipar.  Jielig. :  The  doctrines  of  a  Greek 
school  iir  sect,  said  to  have  beeu  fnunded  by 
■^e  mythic  Orpheus.  It  first  comes  into 
notice  in  tlie  sixtli  century,  B.C.  It  contained 
two  elements;  (I)  the  religion  of  Bacchus, 
■  and  (2)  speculation  on  the  nature  ami  relations 
of  the  gods.  Tlie  literature  formed  a  corpus, 
Ta'Opifnica,  now  lost,  ext^ept  fragments  of  un- 
certain age.    [Omophagic-rites.] 

"  The  close  Runlogy  hetween  PythagoreAnism  «nd 
Orphigm  has  l>i;tiu  rfco^jtiiaeil  ftoiu  Herodotus  (ii.  81)  to 
the  latest  iiiudeiti  wrilera.  Botli  inculcated  a  iieiuliir 
kiud  of  ascetic  life:  both  had  n  luystical  speculative 
tiieury  of  religiuu.  with  piirillcatory  rites,  alistiueiice 
fri'iii  litfaiis,  Ac.  ;  but  Or/'himn  waa  umre  eaijecially 
religiuU3.~— A'licj/c.  Urii.  (ed.  'Jtli),  xviii.  51. 

Or'-^lhrey,  s.  [Orfravs.]  a  band  or  bands  of 
gold  and  sihcr  embroideryatUxed  to  ecclesias- 
tical vestments. 

orphrey-work,  5.     The  same  as  Or- 

PHREY. 

Or'-pi-ment,  s.    [A  corruption  of  Lat.  auri- 

pigmciitutii  =  golden  paint.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
sometimes  in  crystals,  mostly  as  cleavable 
masses,  eaithy,  or  as  encrustations.  Hard- 
ness, 1"5  to  li ;  sp.  gr.  3"4S  ;  lustre,  pearly  on 
fresh  cleavage  lai^es,  becnmiug  dull  on  exi'O- 
sure  ;  colour,  lemon  yellow  of  various  shades. 
Thin  lamin*,  flexible.  Compos.  :  sulpliur, 
39-0;  arsenic,  61*0=100.  Found  iu  nn^tal- 
liferous  veins  with  realgar  (q.v.)  at  many 
localities. 

Or'-pin,  8.  [Ft.,  from  or=  gold,  and  peindre^. 
to  pamt.] 

Paint. :  A  yellow  pigment  of  various  de- 
grees of  intensity,  approacliing  also  to  red. 


or'-pine,  5.   [Fr.  orpin,  from  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  flowers  of  some  varieties.] 
Bot. :  [LivELONO,  B. ;  Sedum.] 
or'-ra,  a.     (Etym.  doubtful.]    (Srotch.) 

1.  Odd,  not  matched,  out  of  the  way,  occa- 
sional. 

*'  What  the  waur  were  the  wa'a  and  the  vault  o'  the 
Auld  castle  fur  having  a  whiu  ke.'s  o'  bi'aiiily  iii  them 
atau  orra  time  ?  '— i'to(( .'  Gu//  ManTiering,  cti.  ix. 

2.  Employed,  as  on  a  farm,  to  do  odd  jobs  : 
as,  an  orra  man. 

3.  Low,  base,  mean  ;  as,  orra  company. 

or'-rach,  s.    [Oracd.] 

or'-rels,  s.  [Orra.]  That  which  is  left  over ; 
residue,  refuse,    (iicotch.) 

or'-rer-y,  s.  [Xamcd  after  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
who  bore  the  expense  of  one  constructed  in 
1715  by  Rowley,  after  a  pattern  devised  by 
the  clockmaker,  George  Graham.] 

AstTon. :  A  planetary  machine  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Its  invention  ap])ears  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  construction  of  the  clepsydra 
and  other  horological  automata. 

^  Electrical  orrery:  An  orrery  cansed  to  re- 
volve by  electiicity. 

or'-ris,  *  6r'-ri9e  (1),  a.  [Ital.  irios,  ireos, 
from  Lat.  iris  (q.v.).j  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Iris,  or  Flag. 

orris-oil,  s.  A  sweet-scented  oil  prepared 
from  orris-root.     Called  also  Otto  of  Orris. 

orris-root,  *  orrice-root,  s. 

Bot.:  The  rhizi>nie  of  Iris  Jtore  jitina  &nd  I. 
geTDianicay  sometimes  called  Violet-scented 
Orris-root. 

Orris-root  starch: 
The  starch  or  dour 
of  the  root  of  Iris 
Jlorentiiia,  used  iu 
tlie  manufacture 
of  violet  powder, 
and  for  scenting 
snuffs.  The  gran- 
ules are  longer 
than  broad,  round 
at  one  end,  trun- 
cate at  the  other. 
The  hilum  is  a 
short  slit,  fiomthe 
centre  of  which  run  two  straight  lines  fonn- 
ing  an  acute  angle.  It  is  frequently  adulte- 
rated with  wheat  flour. 

6r'-ris  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  or  contr.  of  or/rays 
(q-v.).j 

1.  A  sort  of  gold  or  silver  lace. 

2.  A  particular  pattern  in  which  gold  and 
silver  lace  is  worked.  The  edges  are  orna- 
mented with  coniail  figures  plai-ed  at  equal 
distances  with  spots  between.    (Simvwmls.) 

or'-se-dew  (ew  as  u),  or'-sx-due,  s.    [Fr. 

or  =■  gold,  and  seduire  =  to  beguile,  to  mis- 
lead.]    Leaf  metal  of  bronze;  Liutch  metal. 

or-seillCt  s-    [Archii-] 

or-sel-les'-io,  a.    [Orsellinic] 

or-sel-llC,  a.  (Altered  from  Eng.  orcin,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  Roccella  {litictoria).'}  Derived  from 
or  containing  oroin. 

orsellic-acid,  s. 

Chrm. :  The  name  given  by  Stenhouse  to  the 
acid  obtained  from  youth  Ameiican  Koecella 
by  luaceratinu  with  milk  of  lirne.  It  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  lecauoric  acid. 

or-sel'-lin-ate,  s.     [Eng.  orselHi^ic);  -ate.] 
Cliem. :  A  salt  of  orsellinic  acid. 

or-sel-lin'-ic,  a.  [OrsellicJ  Derived  from 
or  cuutauiing  orcin. 

orsellinic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CyHgOa  =  C6H,^CH3)(OH)2.CO.OH. 
Orsellesic  acid.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  lecannric  acid  with  lime  or  baryta 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  decomposes  at  176'  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  orcin. 

orseUinlc-ethers,  s.  pi 

Chem. :  Compounds  produced  by  boiling 
lecanoric  acid  with  the  corresponding  alco- 
hols.    ]^Iethylic  alcohol  gives  methylic  orsel- 


OReis-root  starch. 


ltnate,C8H7(CH:.)04,  crystillizing  from  boiling 
water  iu  silky  needles  ;  etliylic  alcnhol  gives 
ethylie  oi-sellinate  <JyH7(CoH5j04,  crystallizing 
in  snow-white  scales. 

ort,s.  [0.  Fries,  ort ;  Low  Ger.  ort,  contr.  forma 
from  O.  Dut.  oorete,  ooraete  =  a  piece  left  un- 
eaten at  a  meal,  also  nausea  due  to  over- 
eating, from  oor-  (A.ti.  or-);  O.  H.  Ger.  -iir ; 
Ger.  -er. ;  Goth,  -its  =  out,  without,  andeten  = 
to  eat.J  A  fragment,  a  ^■ -i-r^p,  a  leaving,  a 
remnant,  a  morsel  left  :.-  a  meal;  refuse 
(Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  Some  eleuder  nrt  of  his  remainder." 

lih'tkesp.  :  Timon  of  A  theni,  \v.  & 

ort,  v.t.  [Ort,  s.]  To  turn  away  from  in 
disgust ;  to  refuse.    (Scotch.) 

or'-ta-lan,  s.    [Ortolan.] 

orth-a-can'-thus,  s.  [Fret,  ortho;  and  Gr. 
aKavOa  (akantha)  =  a  spine.] 

Pal(eont. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Selachoidel. 
probably  allied  to  the  family  Rliiuidye.  It 
was  armed  with  a  spine  immediately  behind 
the  head. 

or-thag-6 -ria'-cus,  s.     [Gr.    6p8ayopCaieo9 

(firthaijoriskos)  =  a  sucking-pig.] 

Idithy. :  Sun-fish  ;  a  genus  of  Ploctogna- 
thons  Fishes,  family  Gymnodontes.  Tliey 
are  pelagic,  and  uuiversally  distributed  in 
temperate  and  tropical  seas.  The  jaws  are 
undivided  in  the  middle,  and  well  adapted  for 
crushing  the  crustaceans  on  which  they  feed. 
In  development  they  undergo  remarkable 
changes,  the  young  being  sparsely  studded 
with  si)ine3.  [OsrttACiCN.]  Two  species  are 
known,  Orthagoriscns  mofa,  the  Common  S"m- 
tish,  with  granulated,  and  0.  truyicotus,  the 
Oblong  Sun-fish,  with  a  smooth  tessellated 
skin.     (GUnthcr.) 

or-thin'-ther-a,  a.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
ar^Tjpoy  (antheros).'\     [Anther.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Stapelise.  Orthanthera 
viminta  is  about  ten  feet  high.  Its  fibre  is 
made  into  ropes,  and  the  flower  buds  are 
eaten  as  a  vegetable  by  the  Hindoos. 

or'-thi-dSB,  5.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  orth(is);  Lat. 
fem.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -id(e.] 

PalcEont.:  A  family  of  Brachiopoda.  The 
shell  transversely  oblong,  depressed,  rarely 
foramiuated ;  hingedine  wide  and  straight; 
beaks  inconspicuous  ;  valves  pbno-couvcx,  or 
concavo-convex,  each  witli  a  hinge  -area, 
notched  in  the  centre  ;  ventral  vaive  with 
prominent  teeth  ;  muscular  impressions  in  a 
saucer •  shaped  cavity  witli  a  raised  margin. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.)  Called  also  Strophomeuida. 

or'-this,  s.    [Orthite.] 

Paldxint. :  The  lyi'ical  genus  of  the  fhniity 
Orthidae  (q.v.).  Tlie  shell  is  transversel>  <►!(- 
long,  radiately  striated  or  plaited.  Ku'Avii 
species  tifty-four;  lri>m  the  Lower  Silui'iau  to 
the  Carboniferous.     (Woodward.) 

Orth'-lte,  5.    [Gr.  op96^  (orthos)  =  straight.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  AUanite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  slender  jirismatrc  crystals,  frequently  hy- 
dtaled  ;  sp.  gr.  usually  somewhat  lower  than 
other  forms  of  AUanite. 

or-tho-,  pre/.  [Gr.  dp^o?  (ortAos)  =  straight, 
upright.]  A  prefix  used  with  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  exj-ressing  sttaightnesa, 
uprightness,  correctness,  or  regulaiity. 

ortho  carbonlc-etlier,  a*     [Ethvuo 

CABBONIC-ETHKR.] 

ortho-compound,  s. 

Chem. :  One  of  the  forms  of  any  compound 
capable  of  existing  in  several  isomeric  nioriifi- 
cations.  Tlie  name  is  applied  generally  to  the 
one  most  regularly  constructed,  or  iu  which 
the  hydrogen  is  cnusecutii'ely  replaced  by 
radicals,  aud  sometimes  to  the  isomer  first 
discovered. 

ortho-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  The  prefixes  orthO'  and  meta-  were 
introduced  by  Odling  to  denote  two  classes  of 
salts  ot  the  same  acid,  which  differ  from  one 
another  by  one  or  more  molecules  of  met-allic 
oxide,  MoO,  M"0,  &c.,  the  more  basic  salts 
being  calfed  ortho,  and  the  less  basic,  mcta- 
salts,  thus  :  ortho-carbonate  of  ethyl,  (C.jH5)4 
CO4  ;  meta -carbon  ate  of  ethyl,  (CsHg^.-COg. 

or-th69'-er-a,  or-th65-er-a'-ta,  s.  pL 

[Okthucfp.a-.] 


fate,  f4t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  w^lt;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    se.  cb  =  e  ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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Piila:ont. ;  The  same  as  Ortooceratid.e 
(q.v.). 

or-tho9'-er-as,  $.  IPref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  «cf>ac 

{krraj>)  =  a  lioni,  the  chambered  nhell  resem- 
bling a  straight  liorii.] 

PalfKont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Ortho- 
ceniiidw  (q.v.).  The  sliell  straight,  siplmncle 
central,  ajteiture  sonietinies  contracted. 
known  specifs  240;  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Lias.  Distribution  North  America,  Austj-alia, 
and  Europe. 

or  thd-^e-rdf-i-dflB,  a.  jrf.  [Mod.  I*it. 
orthocenn,  genit.  orlhoceratiis) ;  Lat,  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -tace.] 

Palieont. :  A  family  of  tetrabranchiate  C«pha- 
loi'oda.  Tlie  shell  is  Ktraight.  curved,  or  dis- 
coidal,  with  a  small  iKxly-chamber,  a  con- 
trarteil  aperture,  and  a  complicated  siphuncle. 

or-thd-9er'-a-tite,  «.  [Mod.  r^t.  orilwceras, 
genit.  orihocei'atis ;  sufT.  -He  (Palaeont.)  (q.v.). 
Any  iudivi'luid  of  the  genus  OrthoceT-as,  or  the 
family  OrtUocemtidae.  {Owen:  Aiuit,  Invert. 
p.  331.) 

orth'-d-clase,  .f.     [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  KAaai? 

(kiaais)  —  a  'fntcture.] 

Afin. :  A  mnnoclinic  species  of  the  felspar 
group  of  unisilicates  of  Dana.  Harttntss,  0  to 
6'5  ;  ap.  gr.  2*44  to  2'ti2  ;  lustre,  vitreous  when 
pure,  cleavage-phmes  of  altered  kinds  some- 
times i>early  ;  colour,  white,  gray,  reddish  ; 
transparent  to  translucent  ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal  when  obtained.  Compos.  :  silica, 
64 '(j ;  alumina,  IS'ii ;  potash.  161*  =  100  ;  soda 
sometimes  replaces  a  part  of  th**  potash.  Dana 
disliuguishes  the  ftdlowing  varieties:  1.  Or- 
dinary, (1)  Adulftria,  including  moonstone 
and  valencianite  ;  (li)  Sunstnne,  or  avcnturine 
felspar  ;  (8)  Necnmite  ;  (4)  Amazon-stone, 
now  rcfi-rred  to  Microcline  (([.v.)  ;  (5)  Eryth- 
rite ;  (O)  Sanidiue,  or  gliissy  ft-Ispar;  (7) 
Cheslerlite,  now  referred  to  Microcline  (q.v.)  ; 
(8)  Mictijcline  of  Breitliaupt ;  ('.i)  Loxoclase  ; 
(10)  Paradoxite  ;  (11)  Cottaite  ;  (12)  Muldan  ; 
(13)  Lazurfelsp;ir;  (14)  Peithite  ;  (lo)  Murchi- 
sonite.  2.  Compact  Ortiioclase,  or  Orthoclase- 
Felsite,  including  massive  kinds  constituting 
rocks  ;  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many 
rocks,  granites,  gneisses,  syenites,  &c. 

orthoclase-diorite,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  CMn>iisling  of  a  crystalline 
grannlar  mixture  of  triclinic  oligociase  and 
hornbl..-iide.     (Lyell.) 

ortho  clase -porphyry*  »- 

Petrol. :  A  rock  liiiving  a  compact  porphyri- 
tlc  ground-maxa,  with  little  or  no  free  quartz, 
but  with  crystals  of  orthoclase,  hornblende, 
biiitite,  and  a  little  tiiclinic  felspar.  Called 
also  Byenitc-purphyry.    ihyell.) 

or  -  tho  -  Cl^'  -  tic»  a.  [Orthoclase.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of  orthoclase. 

orthoclastlo-felspars,  s.  pi. 

Pttrol.  :  One  of  two  divisions  of  felspar,  con- 
taining that  which  has  rectangular  cleavage. 

or'-tho  cre-sol,  s.  [Pref.  wtho-,  and  Eng. 
crt^oL]     [Cklsol.] 

or-th6-di-ig*-^-nal,  a.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and 
Eng.  diagomd  (q-v.|] 

CryttiiUog. :  Tlie  inclined  lateral  axis  in  the 
monoclinic  system.  It  is  at  right  angles  to  tJic 
vertical  axis.    (Dana  :  Min.  (cd.  6th),  p.  xxvi.) 

or'-tho-d6x» "  or-tho-doxe,  a.  [Fr.  oH}w- 
dox^,  from  Low  Liit.  orthodoxus  ;  Gr.  6pB66o(o<; 
(orth-xloios)  =  of  the  right  opinion,  from  dp^os 
(ori^oj)  =  upright,  right,  true,  aud  iufa 
{doxa)  =  opinion  ;  8p.  ortodoxo.] 

1.  Holding  tho  right  or  true  faith  ;  sound  In 
opinion  or  doctrine  ;  espec.  in  religious 
oiiininna  or  doctrines  ;  opposed  to  hettrodox 
and  heretiaiL 

"Tlllriiioiit  vfthity  oiulcAvonri'd  to  show  thut  Cry- 
BOSUitii  (iwcMriliiit;  t->  ttio  iiulmiix  «(  urttiuduxyf  wm 
orthodox  hi  tht<  t>oliiL  "— Jorfiri.  dl*.  3. 

2.  In  nccordanrc  with  so'ind  or  true  doc- 
trine or  that  commonly  held  as  true. 

"I  cunfcM  nn  ftrthmtox  Wth  can  never  Ijrliin  mm  to 
bckvcii  '— A/i.  BevcrUtf/*:  Hermaiu.  Vol.  (1.,  Mr.  Dtt. 

Orthodox  Eastom  Churoh,  «. 

Chunk  ihst. :  The  Ort-ek  Church  (q.v.). 

•or'-tho-ddx-^l,  a.      [Eng.   orthodox;    -a(.) 

Orthud..x. 

"  iJnwn  with  thv  orthndaxal  tralD. 
AM  IdvaI  aiibji-ct*  ■I»y." 
Brom*:  Th* HainW  Encouraff«it%»nt.    (l*tfL| 


•or-tho-dox-il'-i-ty,  s.  (Eng.  ortkodoml : 
-i/y.)  Thequality  or  state  of  being  orthodox  ; 
ortliodoxy,  oithodoxneas.  {fiudworth:  IntelL 
System^  p.  599.) 

*  or'-tho-dox-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  orlkodoxal  ; 
-III.]  In  aij  ortllodox  manner;  in  accordance 
with  orthodoxy. 

♦or-thd-dox-is'-tic-al,    a.      (Gr.    of}$6v 

(orthos)  =  right,  true,  and  Sofaortito?  (doxasti- 
kos)  =  forming  an  opinion  ;  S6$a  (doxa)  =  an 
opinion.]    Orthodox, 

"More  crthodoxatdciit  Clirlstionj  than  th<?y  them- 
selvea.  "—Fuxe :  Jlartjrt,  p.  248. 

*or-thd-ddx'-io-al.  a,  [Eng.  orthodox; 
■  ica/.]  Fertiining  to  or  characterized  by 
ortliodoxy ;  orthodox. 

' or'-tho-dox-lS?,  adv.  [Eng.  orthodox;  -ly.] 
In  an  orthodox  manner. 


•  or'-tho-dox-ness,  s.  [I^ng-  o-rthodox; 
-Twss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  orthodox  ; 
orthodoxy. 

or'-tho  -dox- j?,  s.  [Gr.  IpBoBo^Ca  (orthodoxia), 
from  vpBo&o^oi  (or(ftorfoxos)  =  orthodox  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  orthodoxie :  Sp.  ortodoxia.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  orthodox;  soimdness  of 
faith,  opinion,  or  doctrine,  espec.  in  religious 
matters ;  conformity  to  orthodox  opinions  or 
\iews. 

^  Feast  of  Orthodoxy : 

Church  Hist.:  A  festival  established  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  ninth  ceritur>'  to  comiiieniorati^ 
the  firm  support  given  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, 879  A.D.  (de<^med  by  the  Greeks 
the  eighth  (Ecumenical),  to  the  Second  Council 
of  Nice  in  the  re-establishment  of  image-wor- 
ship within  the  flastem  Churcli.  (Mosheim: 
Church  Hist.,  cent,  ix.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  Ij.) 

or-tho-drdm'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  orihodrom(y) ; 

.W.J 

Navig. :  Of  or   pertftlaing  to  orthodromy 

(q.V.> 

Or-tho-drom'-ics, ».     [Orthodromic] 

Navig. :  The  art  or  science  of  sailing  in  the 
are  of  some  great  circle  which  is  the  shcrlfst 
orstraightestdistau<«  bitween  any  two  p(tiuts 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  orthodromy. 

or-thod'-ro-m^,  s.  [Pref.  orthn-,  and  Gr. 
6p6/ios  ((iro»ui>)  =  a  nmning,  a  couxs'e,  from 
6pati.elw  (iiraviein),  2nd  nor.  intin.  of  Tptxit 
(trecho)  =  to  run  ;  Fr.  orthodr&inie.\ 

Navig. :  The  art  of  sailing  in  a  straight 
course;  orthodromics. 

or-thd-ep'-io,  or-thd-6p'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng. 

orthiiep(y);  -ic,  -icai.J  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ortlioei>y. 

"The  Attest  orihotipteal  ropresentftti 7m  of  words 
md  ideits." — Wilton:  J'rthitUiric  Man,  U.  371 

Or-tho-ep'-lC-al-lj?',  ailv.  [Eng.  orthoepical ; 
-/;/.)  In  an  orlhoepic  manner;  with  correct 
pronunciation. 

or'-tho-e-pist.  or-thd'-^-pist,  s.     [Eng. 

or!}hicp(^i) ;  -i^t]  One  who  is  skilled  tu 
orthoei'y  ;  one  who  writes  on  orthoepy. 

or'-tho-e-p3^,  or-tho'-e-pSr,  s.     (Gr.  IpOo- 

e'TTCia  (orthocpem),  iVoni  vp66i  (orthos)  =  right, 
true,  and  en-o?  (cpot)  =  a  word  ;  Fr.  ort?u)ipie ; 
8p.  &  Itil.  ortoepia.]  The  art  of  uttering 
words  correctly  ;  correct  speech  or  pronuncia- 
tion. 

"The  erprewilon  of  puoh  iinmes  or  ■wortn,  whether 
by  MritUiK,  ortlnit;rui)liy.  or  liv  aticech,  orthoepy."— 
WUkint:  HttU  Chararttr.  pt.  IlL.  ck  L 

or-thdg'-ai-m^,  s,     [Pref.   (yrtho-^  and  Gr. 

yofio?  {(jahxos)  =  marriage.] 

hot.  :  The  fertiliaiti()n  of  the  ovule  by  the 
apidication  to  the  stigma  of  pollen  derived 
from  tho  stAUinns  of  the  particular  llower 
to  which  it  Udongri,  as  distinguiahed  from 
Heterogamy.    (It.  iirown,  1674.) 

or-tkdg'-n^-thl8m,«.  [Eng.  orthngnath(ou$); 

-Urn.] 

Anthrop. :  Tho  Btat«  or  condition  of  being 
orth'ignathous  (q.v.). 

"Tho  atruotiirnl  Dnidlflcntloni  IhtoItwI  Id  profnn- 
thl«iii  Mid  orthoi/nulhisjn.'—IliixUif  ■  Jiun'i  Pitted  trt 
AiUun.  ik  US. 

or-thSg'-na-thoiis^  or-thdg-n&th'-Ic.  a. 

[Mod.   l^il.*  orthognathtts :   Or.   itpdot  (orthof) 


=  straight,  and  yvido^  (onuthns)  =  a  jaw. 
(Retzius,  in  AluUer's  Archiv,  lb48,  p.  274.)] 
Anthrop, :  (See  extract). 

"The  [iroflle  of  the  tac«  of  the  Cklmack  )•  klmoct 
Terticnl,  the  toviAl  twim  t«hu-  thruwu  duwuwards 
hiiil  uitiler  tlie  luiv  lutrt  ui  the 
■kull."  (Thia  f.'nu  of  •kuU  U  >h<i«'n 
In  thf  illuatnttinn  lunrkwd  A.J  "The 

frulilu  of  the  Imcv  ui  the  Nek'fo.  ou 
lie   otli- r   huuil.    \»   •liit;uliirly   In-   i 
cliiieU.   the  (runt  loirt  ol  the  1k»b  I 
prujectiug  fur  forward   bcyuiid   tli« 
)e\el  of  thL-  lure 

1<nrt  of  the  K-viiU. 
II  the  furmcr 
co.'te  tliii  Bkoll  i» 
uid  to  Ik-  i.'rt>u,ff. 

tutihaiis,  or  «trilsht>]Kvre() ;  in  tbe 
lntt«r  it  i«  cnlt^d  iirigiutttioua" — 
(aa  ehtiwii  111 
»kullBiiiiLrkf<l  . 
—^.^  B  (tl.Htof  the  ^ 
B  iic-irru),  aiid  U 

UhHiuf  •  ifor- 
Illall-*'ft  t«rm  which  hu  l-rcii 
reiKiercd,  with  nmre  force  tlmii 
elr^niice.  hy  the  Siivoii  ec|utvitl<.-ni 
—ail  <nty."~  II uxify:  .itan't  Place 
in  Suture,  p]^  UC,  147.  '^^^■^^ 

•  or'-tho-gon.  s.     [Pref.  ortho:  and  Gr.  -ywWa 

(goiiia)  =  an  angle.)  A  rectangular  Ilgure  ;  a 
iigure  having  idl  its  angles  righiTinglcs. 

"  Your  orthiff "I  Mid  pymuiid,  for  ahjirp  steoplu." — 
Peathatn:  On  Drateing. 

or-thog'-O-nal,  a.  [Eng.  orthogon;  -oL] 
Rtctangnlar  ;  i  ight  angled.  The  orthogonal 
projection  of  a  m.ignitiide  is  tliat  projection 
which  is  made  l»y  prnjecting  lines  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  ol  projection. 

or-thog'-on-al-l^,  ndv.  [Eng.  oHhogonal: 
-ly.]    Perpeudicuhiily  ;  at  right  angles. 

or -tho-grapli,  a.    [Orthooraphv,  II. ] 

or-thog-ra-plier,  s.  [Eng.  orthngraph(,y) ; 
-4-.r.\  One  who  IS  skilled  in  or  writes  on  or- 
thograj>hy ;  one  who  spells  according  to  the 
rules  of  grammar. 

"  He  1b  tuni'd  orthographar,  hla  worda  are  Just  K> 
many  stnuige  diBhe*."— iS'iaA«/>. .-  X'ucft  Ado.  tl.  S. 

or-tho-graph'-ic,    or-tho-grdph -ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  orthograph(y) ;  -ic,  -icaL;  Fr.  ortho- 
graphique.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ortliography 
or  correct  spelling  of  words. 

"  I  received  from  him  the  following  letter,  which, 
after  having  ret-tillfd  Bi-.mij  little  ortK-'jraiihiciil  mis- 
t^ikes.  Ishiill  iiiKk«  a  prtaieut  ol  to  tliepuh]ick.''~^(^ 
duon :  Spect-iivr. 

2.  Rightly  or  correctly  spelled. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  ADTanghtmanship  :  Pertaining  to 
the  oithogniphy  of  a  plan. 

"  In  the  orthngrnyhica'  ncln-inr*  there  should  ba  ft 
true  di-li neat luij  ana  th«  juht  liimonsionB  of  ench  tace, 
aud  of  what  beluu^a  to  \t."—M<irtiii\€r  :  Husbandry. 

2.  Oeom. :  Pertaining  to  right  lines  or  angles. 
orthographic-projection,  s. 

Ceom.  :  That  pinjecUon  in  which  points  are 
projected  by  means  of  straight  lines  drawn 
through  them,  perpetidicniar  to  the  plane  of 
projection.  All  the  prujcctions  of  descriptive 
geometry  are  orthographic,  also  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  spherical  piojectlon  called  the 
orthographic  projection.  The  name  is  almost 
exclusively  ai»iilied  in  tlic  latter  cjise.  The 
orthographic  projection  of  the  circles  of  the 
Bphere  may  bo  regarded  as  the  perspectives  of 
the  circles,  tlie  jjoint  <>f  sight  bring  at  an  in- 
finite distance  liom  the  jnincipal  piano,  or 
I'lauc  of  itrojectinti,  which  ik.  in  this  case,  tlie 
perapective  plane.     [Puojkctios.J 

or-thA-graph'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.     {Eng.  ortho- 

gntj'hical ;  -ly.] 

1.  According  t«  tho  niN's  of  correct  spelling. 

2.  After  the  manner  of  orthographic  projec- 
Uon. 

■or-thdg'-rflkphiBt,  ».  [Eng.  orthogrnph(y)  ; 
-(*(.]  Une  who  is  versed  in  orthography  ;  an 
orthographcr. 

•  or-thdg'  ra-phizo,  v.i.     [Eng.  orfAt^ro- 

ph(ij)i  -Uf.)  "  To  lollow  the  rules  of  orthogra- 
phy ;  to  spell  correctly. 

or-thSg'-ra-phy,  or-th^-grAph,  •  or- 
thog  ra  phlo.  '  or  tog  ra-phlo,  ».   [o, 

Vv.  oit"grn]->nr,  fi'Mn  I.it.  nrthogrnphia,  from 
Or.  !ip9oypaiiiia{onho<jmj'hift)  =:  n  writing  cnr- 
rectly,  from  i>p66^  (orlh-m)  =  right,  and  ypa^w 
(graphS)  =  to  write  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ortognijia,] 

L  Ordinary  Lanouagi  i<^th6/onn  oithogra^ 
phy) : 


boil,  bo^  :  p^t.  j<ntrl :  cat,  90U.  chorus,  9hln.  bonQh :  go.  gem :  thin,  (his :  sin.  a^ ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  oxlst.     lAg. 
-olon,    tian-sb^n.    -tlon,    sion-sbun;    (Ion,  ^lon -- zhiin.    -olous.  -tloua,  -slous  -  shus.      bio,  -<Uo,  &c.      b^l.  d9^ 
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ortholo  gy — ortol  an 


1,  The  art,  practice,  or  habit  of  spelling 
words  correctly  according  to  the  recognised 
usage  ;  correct  or  pioper  spelling  :  as,  the 
orthography  of  a  word. 

2.  That  part  of  grammar  which  deals  with 
the  nature  and  properties  of  letters,  and  with 
the  proper  representatinti  by  letters  of  the 
words  of  a  spoken  language. 

til.  Arch,  it  Draughhnanship  (nf  both  forms): 
The  elevatinn  of  abuikling  showing  all  the 
parts  thereof  in  their  true  proportions  :  the  or- 
tliogntphy  is  either  external  or  internal.  The 
external  is  the  delineation  of  the  outer  face  or 
front  of  a  building;  the  internal  is  a  section 
of  the  same. 

•  or-thol'-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
^oyo-;  {logos)  —  a  word,  a  discourse. ]  The  true, 
riglit,  or  correct  description  of  tilings. 

"The  nutural,  and  as  it  were  tbe  homogeoeal,  parts 
of  cramiiiar  l>e  two ;  orthofoyy  and  ortliugrapby." — 
Fotkerby  :  AtheotTUuCix,  p.  346. 

or-tho-met'-ric,  a.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Eng. 
metric  (q.v.).] 

CrystaUog. :  Pertaining  to,  or  having  axes 
of  crystallization  whicli  are  at  right  angles 
with  each  other. 

or- thorn' -e-try,  s.  fPref.  or(?io-,  and  Gr. 
fiiTftov  {metron)  =  a  measure.]  The  art  of  com- 
posing or  constructing  verses  correctly ; 
correct  versification. 

or-tho-mor'-phic,  a.    [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 

fiop<i>r}  (morphe)  =  shajie.] 

Physiol. :  That  period  in  the  development 
of  organized  beings  in  whicli  their  full  per- 
fection is  attained,  prior  to  the  formation  of 
spermatic  and  germinal  elements.    {Brande.) 

6r-tlld-ny9'-5t-dSB,s.  71^.  [Mod-  Lat.  orthonyx, 
genit.  orthonyc^is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff. 
-idiK.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  proposed  by  Mr.  Salvin 
for  the  receittion  of  the  genus  Orthonyx  (q.  v. ). 

fir'-tho-nyx,  s.  [Pref.  ortho-j  and  Gr.  6wv^ 
(pnux)  =  a  claw.] 

Ornith. :  An  Australian  genus  of  Passeres, 
for  a  long  time  of  undetined  ]>osition,  bit 
which  may,  arcording  to  the  late  W.  A.  Forbes 
(Froc.  Zool.  Soc,  1SS2,  p.  545),  "be  safely 
placed  in  Mr.  Sharpe's  somewhat  vaguely  de- 
fined Timeliidae."  The  type-species  Orthonr/x 
spiyiicauda.  from  south-eastern  Australia,  is 
rather  larger  than  a  skylark,  and  coloured 
somewhat  like  a  hedge-sparrow  above.  The 
wings  are  barred  with  white  ;  chin,  throat,  and 
"breast  pure  white  in  male,  bright  reddish- 
orange  in  female.  0.  S/yaldingi,  from  Queens- 
land, is  rather  larger  than  the  type,  and  has 
jet-black  plumage  ;  O.  Novcp-guineoi,  from  New 
Guinea,  closely  resembles  0.  spinicauda. 

or-tho  pas'-di-a,  or'-tho-pae-dj?,  or'- 
tho-pe-dy,  s.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  naU 
{pais),  genit.  waiSo^  {paidos)=  a  child.)  The 
act  or  art  of  curing  or  remedying  dfformities 
in  the  bodies  of  children,  or  generally  of  per- 
sons of  any  age. 

OT-tho-psB'-dic,  or-tho-pse'-dic-al,  or- 
tho*pe'-dic.  or-tho-pe -dic-al,  a.  [Or- 
tuop-*:dia.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  ortho- 
paedia,  or  the  treatment  of  deformities  in  the 
human  body. 

%  An  Orthopaedic  Hospital  was  founded  in 
London  in  183i5. 

or'-tho-pse-dist,  s.  [Eng.  orthopad(y)  ;  -is(.J 
One  who  is  skilled  in  oilhopa'dia,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  deformities  in  the  human  body. 

or'-tho-pe-dy,  or-tho-pso-dy,  s,     [Ob- 

THOP.t;DlA.] 

*  or-thopU'-O-ny,  s.  (Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 
^tuirq  it lione)  =  sound.]  '1  "he  art  of  speaking 
correctly  ;  correct  or  proper  articulation. 

Or-tho-plo'-^e-se,  s.  pi,  [Pref.  ortho-,  and 
iT\oKri  (jitoke)  —  a  twining,  a  plaiting ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecE.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Umbelliferae  having  the 
radicle  in  the  hollow  channel  of  the  folded 
cotyledons,  thus  0>>,  Families:  Brassi- 
cidte,  Vellidip,  Psychidse,  ZilUdae,  RaphanidEe, 
and  Fortuynidse. 

or-thop'-noe-a.  or'-thop-ny,  s.  (Gr.  hpBoir- 

voio  (oithopnoii'i),  from  .•DS6i;(o/"(/ios)— .straight, 
upright,  and  nvfui  {jmeo)  =  to  breathe.] 


1,  A  disease  in  which  respiration  can  be 
performed  only  in  an  upright  posture. 

"  His  disease  was  an  asthma  oft  turning  to  an  or- 
thopnaa  ;  the  cause  a  tranyliition  of  tartarous  buinoura 
from  Ilia  juiiits  to  hia  lungs."— flurpc^;  On  Consump- 
ticn. 

2.  Any  difficulty  of  breathing. 
or'-tho-prax-y',  e.     [Pref.    ortho-,  and    Gr. 

irpa^t-S  {P''ftris)  =  &  doing;  npaTTto  (prnlto)  = 
to  do.]  The  treatment  of  physical  deformities 
by  mechanical  agency. 

or-thop'-ter,  or-thop'-ter-an,  or-thop- 
ter-on,  s.  [Obthoptera.]  Any  individual 
member  of  the  order  Orthoptera. 

"  The  following  remarkable  ortkofiCeron  waa  obtained 
by  Mr.  Kiit«d>ju.  — /Toe.  £otjL  Soc.,  isao,  ik  1&2. 

or-thop'-ter-a,  s.  pi  [Pret  ortJio-,  and  Gr. 
irrepoc  {pteron,j=a  wing.] 

1.  Entom. :  An  order  of  the  class  Insecta. 
having  four  densely  reticulated  wings,  the 
anterior  more  or  less  coriaceous,  the  jwsterior 
folded  under  them,  and  membranous;  some- 
times apterous.  In  the  most  typical  groups 
the  wings  are  deflexed  and  closely  applied  to 
the  body.  Mouth  mandibulate,  metamor- 
phosis incomplete.  The  order  is  now  usually 
dividedinto  two  sub  orders,  Pseudoneuroptera 
(q.v.),  and  Orthoptera  Genuina,  The  true 
Orthoptera  have  been  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing families:  (1)  BlatLida;  =  the  order  Diety- 
optei-a  of  Leach  ;  (2)  ForficulidK  =  the  order 
Euplexoptera  of  Westwood  and  the  group 
Dermatojitera  of  Burmeister  ;  (3)  Mantidae ; 
(4)  PhasmidEe  ;  (5)  Gryllidpp  ;  (0)  Locustids  ; 
(7)  AcridiidEe.  By  some  authors  the  Blattidae 
are  made  a  group,  Cursoria  ;  the  Mantidae  and 
Phasmidae  forming  the  Gressoria,  and  tlie  last 
three  families  the  Saltatoria.  By  others  llie 
Mantidae  and  Phasmida  are  placed  in  the 
Cursoria,  but  nearly  all  agree  in  adopting 
Westwood's  classification  for  the  Forflculidie. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  order  came  into  existence 
in  the  Coal-measures. 

orthoptera  genuina,  s.  pi  [Obthop- 
tera.] 

or-thop -ter-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  orthoptir(a) ; 
En^;.  ;i'i|.  suit",  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ui  i'T  iJitlii'ptLi-a  ;  baviug  wings  that  fold  like 
a  Ian. 

or-tJio-rhom'-bic,    a.      [Pref.    ortho-,    and 

Eng.  rhombic  {q.\.).^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rectangular  and  rhombic. 

2.  Cri/stallog. :  Having  three  unequal  axes 
intersecting  at  right  angles.  Called  also  tri- 
metric  (q.v.). 

or-tho-rhyn'-chus,  s.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and 
Gr.  pi'-y\os  (rhunychos)  =  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Trochilida'  established 
by  Cuvier,  who  enumerated  five  species. 

or-tho-scop'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  ortho-y  and  Gr. 
ffKOTTfoi  (skoped)  ~  to  see,  to  observe.]  (See 
compound.) 

orthoscoplc-lens,  s. 

Opa-'K:  All  ariaii^fment  of  two  achromatic 
compound  lenses,  separated  by  an  intervaL 

orth'-ose,  s.    [Orthoclase.] 

or-tho'-^i-a,  s.     [Gr.  'OpOanrCa  (Orthosia)  =  a 

name  of  Artemi.s.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Ortho- 
sidpe.  Four  are  Biitish,  Orthosia  guspecta,  the 
Suspected ;  0.  Upsilon,  the  Dismal ;  0.  lota, 
the  Rpstive,  and  0.  mMciknta,  the  Yellow- 
line  Quaker. 

6r-th6s'-i-d33,  s.  pt  (Mod.  Lat.  orthos(ia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  Chestnuts  ;  a  family  of  Noctuma. 
Antenns  of  the  male  pubescent  or  ciliated  ; 
al'domen  flattened  and  with  no  crest ;  anterior 
wings  jiointed  at  the  tip.  Larva,  cylindrical, 
velvety,  nocturnal.  British  species  thirty- 
four.  Many  of  them  have  grey,  reddish,  or 
yellowish  fore,  and  white  hmder  wings. 
'{Stainto7i.) 

or-tho-sper'-mse,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  ortho-,  and 
Gr.  o-n-ep/jia  {spemia)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  UmbelliferiP,  having  the 
endosperm  on  the  venfral  side,  and  flat. 

or-tlio-sper'-nious,  s.    [Orthosperm^.] 

Bot.  :  Having  straight  seeds.  Used  of  cer- 
tain Unibellifera:.     {Darivin.) 


*  or'-tho-Stade.  s.    [Fr..  from  Gr.  6p0oaTa8iai 

{ortliustadias),    Irom    op66s  (or(A.os)  =  straight, 
and  'i<rTT{fLt  (histemi)  =to  stand.] 

Anc.  Costume:  A  long  and  ample  tunic  with 
straight  or  upright  folds. 

or'-tho -style,  s.   [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  otvAo* 

{stulos)  =  a  cuiumii,  a  pillar.] 

Arch.  :  A  columnar  arran:;ement,  in  whicb 
the  columns  are  placed  in  a  straight  line. 

or-thot'-o-mous,  a.    [Orthotostcs.] 

CrystaUog. :  Ha\ing  two  cleavages  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

or-thot'-o-mus,    $.      [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr. 

TOMT  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Ornith. :  Tailor-bird  (q.v.),  a  genus  of  Malu- 
rinte  (q.v.).  Thirteen  species  are  known, 
riinging  oser  the  whole  Oriental  region  ;  of 
these  Orthotovius  longicaudus  is  the  type.  Bill 
slightly  flattened  at  base,  nostrils  with  longi- 
tudiual  opening  ;  tail  graduated,  feathers  nar- 
row. Tarsi  with  single  scale  m  trout ;  outer 
toe  the  longest. 

Or'-tho-tone,  a.     [Pref.  ortho-,  and  Gr.  tovo^ 

(tonos)  =  a  tone,  an  accent.] 

Greek  Gram. :  Having  the  ]>roper  or  correct 
accent  A  term  applied  to  certain  Greek  par- 
ticles, when  used  interrogatively,  which, 
when  not  so  used,  are  ordmarily  enclitic. 

or-tho-tricli'-e-i,  or-th6-tri-clia'-9e-», 

s.  pL     (Mo'l.  Lat.  orthotrich(um) ;  Lat.  masc. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.  or  fem.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Pottiacei  (q.v,). 

fir-thot'-ri-chum,  s.  [Gr.  opBorpixia  (ortho- 
trichia)  =  hair  wliich  stands  on  end  :  pref. 
ortho-,  and  0pi^  (thrix),  genit.  Tp(\o5  (trichos) 
=  hair.  Named  from  the  straiglit  direction 
of  the  teeth  of  the  peristome.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Orlhotrichei, 
having  the  peiistome  double,  the  outer  com- 
posed of  thiity-two  teeth,  the  veil  canipanu- 
late,  plaited,  and  sometimes  hairy.  It  con- 
tains mosses  occurring  in  tufts  on  trees  and 
stones,  never  on  the  soil,  and  is  widely  dif- 
fused. 

or-thot'-ro-pal,  or-thot'-ro-pous,  a. 

[Pref.  ortho-,  and"  Gr.  Tpoiros  (tropos)  =  a  tui-n.J 

Botany : 

1.  Gen.  :  Straight,  and  having  the  same 
direction  as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 

2.  Spec.  (Of  an  embryo):  Erect  with  respect 
to  the  seed,  having  the  foramen  next  the 
liilum,  the  base  at  the  apex  of  the  ovide,  the 
ra-iicle  at  the  end  of  the  seed  next  the  hilum, 
and  a  raphe  and  chalaza  pi-esent. 

or-thot'-y-pous,   a.     [Pref.  or(fto-,   and  Gr. 
Tun-os  {tupi.is):=  tigare,  form,  type.] 
Min. :  Having  a  perpendicular  cleavage. 

*  or'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  orthms,  from  ortus,  pa. 
jiar.  of  orior=  to  rise  ;  Fr.  ortif  fem.  ortive  ; 
Ital.  k,  Sp.  ortiv'}.]  Rising,  e.i.stein,  orient; 
pertaining  or  relating  to  the  rising  of  any  star 
or  planet. 

"Ortim,  or  eastern  amplitude  In  astronomy,  la  ad 
arc  of  tlie  horii^on  intercepted  between  tije  puiiit 
vhere  a  &tar  rises  and  the  east  point  ol  tbe  Lurizon." — 
Falconer:  Marine  Oictio nary. 

Or'-to-lan,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hortalan  (Fr.  ortolan), 
from  O.'ital.  hortulano  =  (1)  a  gaidener,  (2)  an 
ortolan,  from  Lat.  hortulanns  —  (a.)  beh-ngitig 
to  a  garden,  (s.)  a  gJirdener,  from  hortulns  =  a 
little  garden,  dimin.  of  hortus  =  a  garden; 
Ital.  ortolano.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gardener. 

"I  yield  myself  entirely  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  most  uuUible  ortolan-" — State  Papers,  153il. 

2.  Ornith.:  Einberiza  hortulana  (Linn.),  a 
native  of  continental  Europe  and  Wt-stem 
Asia,  migrating  southward  in  winter,  though 
it  is  unknown  whither,  returning  about  the 
end  of  April  or  the  end  of  M;iy.  In  appear- 
ance and  habits  it  much  resembles  the  Yellow- 
hanuner,  but  the  head  is  greenish-gray.  Or- 
tolan'i  are  netted  in  great  nnmber,  and  fed  in 
a  darkened  room  with  oats  and  other  grain. 
In  a  short  time  they  become  exceedingly  fat, 
and  are  then  killed  for  the  table. 

*'  Live,  If  his  estates  would  liear  it. 
On  turtle,  ortolaru,  and  claret." 

Cawthorn     The  Lottery. 

^  In  French  the  word  ortolan  is  usedalmost 
as  =  En^'lish  Bunting  ;   thus,  ortolan  de  neige 
=  Snow  Bunting  (Plectraplinncs  iiivali.^);  orto- 
lan de  riz—  Rice-bird,  or  Bob-o'-link,  ol  North 
1 


f&te,  fSlt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father :  -we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or*  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try, 


;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    £e,  oo  =^  e  ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  ^^  kw. 


ortyx— oscillator 
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America  (Doiichonyz  oryziivrus) :  and  in  some 
of  the  Antilles  wiitre  French  is  spoken  the 
name  U  ai'plicd  to  a  little  Giuuud  Dove  of  the 
genus  ChaiiiiKpelia.  'Ihe  Wheatear  {Scuctiola 
amanthe)  is  the  English  ortolan. 

or'-tyx,  s.    [Gr.  opTv$  (oritur)  =  a  quail.] 

Oriiilh. :  A  genus  of  Perdicinse.  Bill  short, 
very  hij^h,  the  tip  hooked  ;  lateral  toes,  un- 
equal ;  hindtT  toe,  none.  Confint-d  to  Amer- 
ica.   Ortyz  virginianxis  is  the  Virginian  Quail. 

Or'-val,  s.  (Fr.  oirale,  from  or  =  gold,  and 
ixiloir  =  to  be  worth;  hence,  lit.,  worth  (its 
weight  iu)  gold.]    The  herb  Clary  (q.v.). 

'  or-vi-C'-tatn,  s.  [Ital.  on-ietano;  Fr.  or- 
vietaa ;  Sp!  orrietan,  so  c;dled  because  in- 
vented by  Gtrolano  Ferrante,  a  celebrated 
charlatan  at  Orvieto,  in  Italy.)  An  antidnte 
or  c'juiiter-poison  ;  an  eh-rtuary  believed  to 
have  the  qunlity  of  counteracting  poison. 
Also  called  Venice  treacle. 

"  with  thwe  drugs  will  I,  this  very  day.  compouud 
the  truo  orvielan,  that  uoble  inedlciiic,  which  \h  so 
Mldi>m  found  genufncL"— 5coK.'  Jieniiunjrth.  ch.  liiL 

•  or-y-al,  5.     [Oriel.] 

6-1^0'- ter-6pe,  s.  [ORYrrEKOpus.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genus  Orycteropus. 

"More  neftrly  allied  to  the  ArmnUfUoa  and  Oryc- 
torojw."— OwcM,  in  Zool.  Voyage  of  Beagle,  1.  69. 

6- rj^c-ter-o-pod'-i-dss,  s.  -pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
orycteropus,  geint.   oryct€ropod(is) ;   Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suit.  -Uia-.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Eilentata,  with  a  single 

fenus,    Orycteropus    (q.v.),    limited    to    tlie 
Ithiupian  region. 

ft-r^c-ter'-o-pus,  s.  [Gr.  bpvKrfip  (orukter), 
genit  opvKT^po^  (urukteros)  =  a  pickaxe,  and 
«ous  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  The  single  genus  of  the  family  Oryc- 
teropodidK.  Body  scantily  covered  with  stiff 
hairs ;  no  pollex  to  fore-feet,  hind  feet  with 
five  BUb-equal  toes ;  mouth  elongated  and 
tubular,  tongue  suh-veniiiform.  Ilabits  ter- 
restrial and  fossorial,  feeding  on  animal  sub- 
utances,  preferably  ants.  Orycteropus  capensis, 
from  South  Africa,  is  the  Aard-Vark  of  the 
Dutch  colonists,  sometimes  called  the  Cape 
Ant-eater.  0.  athiopicus,  from  North-eastern 
Africa,  is  a  second  species,  or  well-marked 
variety ;  0.  senegalensis  is  doubtful. 

IJ-rj^c'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  opvKTyj^  (orulics)  =  a.  digger.] 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Dynastiuie.  Ori/ctes 
nasicornU  isfuuiid  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
In  half-rotten  tan-pits,  &c.  It  feeds  on  de- 
cayed wood.  O.  rhinoceros,  the  Rhinoceros 
Beetle,  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  and  feeds  on 
the  coeoanut-palm. 

•iir-Jrc-tdg-n68'-tic,a.  [Fr.  orT^ictognostiqw,} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  oryctognosy  (q.v.). 

•ir-j^c-tog-noB'-tic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng. 
oryrt-'ijnostic ;  -at,  'ally,]  'According  to  oryc- 
tognosy. 

•iir-yc-tdg'-no-s^,  s.    [Gr.  opvktok  (oruktos) 
^  dug,   fossil,   from  upuaaw  (orHsso)  =  to  dig, 
and  ywiTi^  {gnosis)  =  knowledge  ;  Fr.  oryc- 
tognmie.] 
Nat.  Science :  Mineralogy. 

iSr-fc-tOg' -TA-phf,  s.  [Gr.  opvKT6<;  (oruktos) 
=  dug,  fossil,'  and  ypd4>ut  (grajiho)  =  to  write, 
to  describe.]    [Orvctoloov.] 

iSr-^C-to-ldg'-ic-al,  n.  [Eng.  oryctologiy) ; 
-ical.]     Of  'tr  pertaining  to  oryctology  (q.v.). 

&*-^C-t6l'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  onjctoloffiy) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  studicH  or  is  skilled  in  oryctologj', 

iSr-Sro-tol'-o-gjir,  «.  [Gr.  UpvKTo^  {oruktcs)  = 
dug.  fossil;  Hulf.  -olotjy.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  science  of  "fossils"  in  the 
primitive  or  generic  sense.  Now  it  is  sep.ir- 
atcd  into  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  Geology,  and 
Paheontology  (q.v.). 

Jfi'-nre,  .*.  7)1 

Lat  lem.  pi.  aOj.  sutf.  -infv.] 

Zool.:  Acconling  to  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  a 
snb-familv  of  Boviduj,  with  two  genera,  Addax 
and  Oryx  (q.v.). 

to'-yx,  s.  [I*at,.  from  Gr.  opvf  (onir)=Orjpe 
Ituroryx,     (Sec  def.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Bovidw  ;  acconlinc  to  Sir 
Victor  Brooke,  tyjiical  of  the  «ub-rumily  Ory- 
glmc  (q.v.).      Four  species  arc  known  :   Oryx 


leuconrx,  the  Leucoryx,  from   North-eastern 

aiKl  Westi'rn  Afiicji ;  0.  gazella,  the  Gemsbok, 
from  Southern  Africa ;  0.  beijM,  the  Beisa 
Antelope,  from  Eastern  Africa  and  tiie  c«iait-s 
of  the  Red  Sea;  and  O.  beatrix,  from  Arul»ia, 
n. lined  by  Gray  from  a  specimen  living  iu  the 
gardens  of  the  Znological  St)cicty,  Loudon,  in 
1S67,  iu  honour  of  the  Princess  Beatrice. 

O-ry'-za,  s.  [I^at,  from  Gr.  opv^a  (orura).] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tril»c  Oryzea) 
(q.v.).  Inrtorescence  in  panicles,  seeds  in 
separate  pedicels,  each  in  general  with  an 
awn,  Kouiteen  arc  known.  Orysa  sativa  is 
the  Rice-plant.     [Rice.] 

o-ry'-ze-aa,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  oryz(a);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
sulf.  -ea-.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Graminaceae  (q.v.). 

^-ry'-zite,  5.    (Gr.  opv^a.  (ori/ra)=  rice.] 

Min.  :  A  triclinic  mineral  in  rice-like  crj"8- 
tals.  found  in  a  granitic  vein  in  Elba.  Hard- 
ness, 6"0 ;  sp.  gr.  2*246 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to 
pearly  ;  colour  and  streak  white.  Compos., 
accoriling  to  two  analyses,  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  iduMiina  and  lime.  Groth  regards  it  as  re- 
lated to  Heulandite  (q.v.). 

5-ry'-zo-inys,  s.  [Gr.  opuc^a  (oT-wra)  =  rice, 
and  tiv<;  {mas)  =  a  mouse.) 

Zool. :  Rice-fif'liI  Mouse  ;  an  American  genus 
of  Signiodont  Murines,  with  a  single  species, 
Oryzomiis  {llespfromys)  jtalustri.^.  In  size  it 
resembles  a  small  rat.  Habits,  aquatic.  It  is 
abundant  along  the  coast  and  in  the  rice-fields 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  and 
does  considerable  damage. 

O-ry-zdr-ic-ti'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ory- 
zorict{es);  L;it.  fem.  pi.  a»lj.  sutf.  -in(e.\ 

Zool.:  A  sub-family  of  Ceiitetidsp.  (q.v.), 
with  two  genera.  Microgale  and  Oryzorictes, 
both  confined  to  Madagascar. 

6-ry-z6r-ic'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  opu^a  (omza)—  rice, 
and  6pvKT7]s  (orukti's)  =  a  digger.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  geoos  of  the  sub-family 
Oryzorictinie.  There  is  a  single  species,  Ory- 
zorictes hot'a  tetraductyla.  The  general  form 
of  the  head  and  body  is  that  of  a  nn)le.  They 
burrow  in  the  rice-fields,  and  do  much  damage 
to  the  crops. 

08  (1)  (pi-  OS'-sa),  8.  [Lat.]  A  bone  ;  used  in 
anatomy  :  as,  6s  pisi/ornie. 

OS  (2)  (pi.  O'-ra),  s.  [Lat.]  A  mouth  ;  an  en- 
trance or  ])ussage  into  any  place ;  used  in 
auatt)niy  :  as,  os  uteri. 

OS  (3).  6'~sar,  s.  [Sw.]  A  hillock  or  mound 
of  drift-gravel  and  sand.  Called  in  Seotland 
a  kfdrn,  in  Ireland  an  eskar.  (See  these 
words.) 

O'-sage  (a  as  X).  «•     [Native  Indian  name  (?).] 
Croij.  :    A    river   and   two   counties   of  the 
United  States,  one  in  the  east  of  Missouri, 
the  other  in  Kansas. 

Osage-orange.  $. 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Madura  aurantiaca. 
[Maclura.] 

O^-beok'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Peter  Osbeck, 
a  Swedish  clergyman  and  naturalist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lasiandridic  (q.v.),  natives 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
They  are  mostly  herbs,  with  racemes  of  purple 
or  violet  tlowers.  The  fruit  of  Osbfckia  Prin- 
cipis  is  used  in  Brazil  for  dyeing  black  ;  the 
leaves  of  0.  chiiuiisis  are  used  for  poultices, 

*  O'Sanne,  s.    [Hosa.sna.] 

d^'borno.  s.  k  a.    [See  def,] 

(jVo»;.  ;  The  name  of  a  manor  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  not  far  from  Cowes. 

Osbome-serles.  s. 

Cfol.  :  A  series  <.f  beds  of  Ollgocenn  age, 
found  iit  or  near  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
They  were  deposited  in  fresh  nnd  bnickisii 
water.  There  are,  of  animals,  peculiar  spircies 
of  Paludina,  Melania,  Melanopsis,  and  Cypris, 
and  of  plants,  Chara.  One  Ih'iI  is  the  Nettle- 
stone  Grit,  near  Ryde,  which  is  a  fruestonu 
in'ich  used  for  building.  Called  also  the  St. 
Helen's  Series.    (LyfU.) 

ds'-bom-ito,  «.      [Named  aftflr  G.  Osborne  ; 
sutf,  -He  (Min.).] 
Min. :    A  mineral  occurring  In  exceedingly 


minute  octahedrons,  sparsely  distributed  in 
a  small  part  of  the  meteoric  strme  of  Bustee, 
India.  Colour,  gold-yellow  ;  lustre,  metallic 
Supposed,  from  qualitative  trials  on  a  few 
crystals,  to  be  au  oxy-sulphide  of  titanium 
and  calcium. 

6s'-can,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  Asndj.  .'Pertaining  to  the  Osci,  itn  ancient 
people  of  Italy,  inhabiting  the  distriit  between 
Campania  and  the  country  of  the  Volsci. 
They  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  t'.ie 
Ausones  and  Auruiici,  and  to  have  been  the 
aboti;.'inal  inhabitants  of  the  soulhen.  part  of 
the  Peninsula,  whence  sjirang  the  Sabini, 
Apuli,  .Messapii.Cainpani,  Aurnnci.aiidVolscL 
Tlie  Oscjiu  lant;uage  was  the  parent  of  the  dia- 
lects of  the  native  tribes  from  the  Tilwr  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  It  continued  to 
be  understood  at  Home  down  to  the  later 
period  of  the  empire. 

B,  A.<i  sTibst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Osci.    A  few  fragments  still  survive. 

os'-che-o-^ele*  s.     [Gr.  Strxn  (osche).  ovx^c 
{osckos)  =  the    scrotum,    and    Kt'jKr}    {keWj  = 
tumour;  Fr.  oscheocele.] 
Surg. :  Scrotal  hernia. 

'  68'-5n-lan-9y,  5.  [I*at.  osciUani,  pr.  par, 
of  osa//o=  to  swing,  to  sway.]  [Oscillate.) 
The  state  of  oscillating,  or  swinging  back* 
wards  and  forwards. 

os'-fil-late,  v.t.  [Lat  osciUatus,  pa.  par.  of 
os<'(?/<>  =  to  swing,  to  Bway,  from  oscillum=:m 
swing.] 

1.  Lit.  ;  To  swing  or  sway  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  to  vibrate  as  a  pendulum. 

"  It  will  continue  to  oteillalr  in  nn  ar^h  of  the  s&m* 
circle."— /fur*«f ;  Sublime  i  /ieauti/ul,  i»t.  iv.,  i  12. 

2.  fig. :  To  vary ;  to  fluctuate  between 
limits  ;  to  act  in  a  fickle  or  changeable  man- 
ner. 

"They  will  otcillate  backward  and  forward  between 
power  and  jmpulRrity  "— flurAe;  Povert  cif  Juriet  in 
ProtfCutioTU  for  Libtlt. 

OS'-fil-lat-ing.  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Oscillate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Moving  or  swinging  back- 
wards and  forwards  ;  vibniting,  as  a  penduluio. 

2.  Bot. :  [Versatile], 

oscillating  -  engine,  oscillating  - 
cylinder  engine.  .^.  A  marine  eii^;ine, 
with  a  vibiatiii;^  cylinder,  having  the  pistin- 
rod  connected  to  the  crank,  and  the  cylinder 
Bujiported  by  the  truniiMins  projecting  from 
the  sides  at  or  near  the  centre,  cast  hollow, 
and  connected  to  tlie  steam  and  eduction 
pipes. 

osclUating-plBton  steam-engine,  s. 

A  form  of  steaui-eiigmc  in  wtiich  the  piston 
oscillates  in  a  sector-shaped  chamber. 

oaolllatlng  valve,  5. 

1.  A  valve  wliiili  reciprocates  on  a  pivot,  as 
the  disk  and  trnuiiion  valves  of  oscillating- 
cylindcr  steam-engines. 

2.  A  pump-valve  which  reciprocatea  on  a 
pivot 

5s-cil-la'~tion,  s.  [I^t.  oscillatin,  from  oscil- 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  oscUlo  =to  oscillate  (q.v.); 
Fr.  o^ciilntion.]  Tlie  act  or  state  of  oscillat- 
ing; the  staU-'  of  swinging  or  moving  )«.  k- 
wards  and  forwards  like  a  pendulum  ;  vibra- 
tion. 

"Th«  i)orp^tiia1  oacUlationM  of  thU  elastic  and  fmV 
leu  clcmeiiV'—OcrkeUi/ :  Slris,  f  134. 

If  (1)  Angular  oscillation  :  Gyration, 

(li)  Axis  of  oscillation:  [Axis,  II.  4J. 

(3)  Method  o/OsciUation : 

Magnetism :  The  act  of  causing  a  mnjnietlo 
needle  to  oscillate,  (Irst  umler  the  inlluence  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  alone,  and  lli«>n  suc- 
cessively under  the  combined  inlhiencea  of 
the  eiirlh's  magnetism  and  of  a  magnet  placed 
at  nncquid  distances,     {(lanot.) 

•  i8'-9il  la-tive,  a.  (Eng.  <Me»tof(0;  •(«.) 
Oscillating,  vibrating;  having  a  tendency  to 
oscillate. 

ds'  911 -la  tor.  s.     [Eng.  Oic\Uat{e);  -or.] 

1.  "n/,  lung. :  One  who  or  thnt  which  ot 

CillaU'H. 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  Osrlllatoria  (q.v.). 


bSil,  b^  :  p^t,  j6^)ffl :  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9liln,  bonph  :  go.  Rom  :  thin,  this  :  sin,  a.«i :  expect,  ^cnophon.  exist,    ph  =  C 
-tian  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -sion  -  shiin ;    (ion,    ^ion  ~  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  —  sliiia.      bio,    dJo,  &.c.  _  b^l,  dol- 
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68'-9U-la-t6r-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  oscillatus,  pa.  par. 
of  oscillo  =  to  swing  one's  self,  named  from 
the  oscillating  laotiun  of  the  filaments.] 

hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-ortler 
OseillatorieiB  (q.v.)-  It  has  simple  rigid 
elastic  filaments,  forming  a  stratum  in  a 
common  gelatinous  matrix.  The  species  occur 
on  damp  gioiind,  on  stones,  on  mud,  in  fresh, 
running,  or  st.i>;nant  water,  and  in  brackish, 
or  more  rai-ely  in  salt,  water.  Nine  or  more 
are  Britisli. 

68-511-13.-101^-1-456,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oscU- 
latoiiiti) ;  Lat.  tern.  pL  adj.  -idm.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  OsL-illatoriea?.  The  tubes 
are  cyliudiical,  free  or  woven  into  a  fiond, 
with  ringed  or  streaked  cobmring  matter, 
which  makes  it  look  Jointed,  though  it  is  not. 

6S-9U  la-tbr-i-e -se,  os-yil-la-tbr-i-a- 
^e-ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oscUlcUori(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece,  acecB.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Confervacese.  The 
cells  are  tubular,  naked  or  furnished  with  a 
slimy  or  gelatinous  layer ;  continuous,  but 
owing  to  the  interruptions  of  the  colouring 
matter,  seeming  to  be  jointed.  Found  on 
damp  ground,  rot-ks,  or  stones,  or  in  fresh  or 
salt  water.  Families  or  trilieg,  Rivularidie, 
Oscillatoridae  (Lindley),  Oscillatories,  Lyng- 
byete,  Scytonemeae,  Kivutarieffi,  and  Lepto- 
lliri'-ia'  I  '^ (/ftV/i  d-  Heiijrey).  Genera  and  spe- 
cies nunieruus. 

08'-^il-la-tdr-jr,  a-     [Eng.  osciUatCe);  -ory.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Oscillating,  vibrating  ;  swing- 
ing or  moving  backwards  and  forwards  hke  a 
pendulum.    {Arbuthtwt :  Aliments,  ch.  v.) 

2.  Bot. :  [Versatile]. 

Ss'-fi-ne^,  s.  pi.  [hat.,  pi.  of  oscen  =  a  sing- 
ing bird  ;  one  from  whose  notes  auguries  were 
taken.] 

Omilh. :  A  tribe  of  MuUer's  Insessores ; 
they  are  emphatically  "  singing-birds,"  liaving 
the  inferior  larynx  endowed  with  the  fn!l 
number  of  five  i>airs  uf  song-muscles.  They 
correspond  to  the  Acromyodi  Normales  of 
Garrod  and  Forbes.     [Pseudoscines.] 

OS-9in'-i-an,  o.  [Lat  oscin(es);  Eng.  adj. 
sufl'.  -ian.)  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  Oscines  (q.v.). 

"  The  othfr  fumiliea  .  ,  ,  are  not  Oadninn,  nor  fill 
eveo  Fas^nue.'— fncjrc  BriL  |e4.  »tbj,  xviiL  4L 

•  68'-9i-tan-5y,  s.  [Lat.  oscHans,  pr.  par.  of 
osciio  —  Lo  yaun,  to  gape.]    [Oscitate.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  yawning  or  gaping. 

2.  Unusual  sleepiness  or  drowsiness;  care- 
lessness, inattention. 

"One  man's  want  of  leisure  is  no  excuse  for  the  otci- 
tancj/  aud  lanomuce  of  tliuae  who  have  time  to  spare." 
— Locke:  Canduct  of  the  Underttafuiing,  }S7. 

•  OS'-^i-tant,  a.  [Lat.  osdtansy  pr.  par.  of 
oscito  ;  Sp.  ic  Ital.  oscitante.] 

1.  Yawning,  gaping. 

2.  Sleepy,  drowsy,  sluggish,  dulL 

"Sometimes  like  a  devouring  fire,  and  by  and  by 
.  ,  oiCilatU  uml  supine."— J/iWon."  Doctritw  A  Disci- 
pline qfltiforca.  bk.  li.,  ch.  iii. 

•  8s'-9i-tant-l^,  adu.  (Eng.  oscitant ;  -Zy.] 
In  a  yawning,  sleepy,  or  drowsy  manner. 

"Which  those  drowaynodders  over  the  letter  of  the 
Scriiiliue  liai-e  very  oscituntty  collected."—  More : 
Literal  Cubbala.    (Epia.  Ded.f 

•  OS'-9i-tate,  v.L     [Lat  oscUo,  from  os=  the 

month,  and  Ci7o  =  to  move  quickly,  frequent. 
from  cieo  =  to  move.]  To  yawn  or  gape  with 
sleepiness. 

•  6&-9l-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  oacitatio,  from  oscito 
=  to  gape  or  yawn  ;  Fr.  oscitation;  Sp.  oscita- 
cioii;  Ital.  cscita2ione.]  The  act  or  state  of 
yawning  or  gaping,    (tatler.  No.  63.) 

os'-ca-la,  s.  yl.    [OscuLtTM.] 

6s'-CU-lant,  a.  [Lat.  oscnla-ns,  pr.  par.  of 
oscnfor  =  to  kiss,  from  oscuZum  =  a  little  mouth, 
a  kiss.]    [Osculate,] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Kissing. 

2.  Ntt.  Science:  A  term  applied  to  forms  or 
groups  apparently  intermediate  between  and 
connecting  other  groups.    (IK  S.  Dallas.) 

•  OS'-cu-lar-y,  s.    [Osculate.]    The  same  as 

OsCULATuav  (q.v.). 

"Some  Hirought  lorthl  osculaHex  for  klasera."— ia- 
timer :  Sermo't.     [llenry  Vlfl.,  an.  23.) 


os'-cn-late,  v.l.  &  i.    [Lat.  osculatxis,  pa.  par. 
of  oscuior  — to  kiss,   fiom  osculum^a,  little 
mouth,  a  kiss  ;  dimin.  from  os  =  a  mouth.] 
A«  Transitive: 

*  1.  Lit.  &  Ord.  LaTig.  :  To  kiss. 

2.  Fig.  £  Geom. :  To  tonch,  a^i  one  curve 
touches  another  when  they  have  the  same  cur- 
vature at  the  point  of  contact. 

B.  I7itransilive : 

*  1.  lit.  £  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  kiss. 

2.  Fig.  (t  Geom. :  To  touch :  as.  Curves  oseu- 
laU. 

os'-fni-lat-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Osculate.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Lit.  £  Ord.  Lang. :  Kissing. 

2.  Fig.  £  Gtorrv. :  Touching,  as  two  curves. 

oscnlating-circle»  5.  A  cimie,  the 
radius  of  wh^-se  curve,  at  any  particular  point 
of  another  curve,  is  of  the  same  len^^th  as  that 
of  the  curve  in  question  at  that  particular 
point. 

osculatlng-elements,  s.  pi. 

Astron.  :  The  elements  f-jr  calculating  a 
planet's  orbit,  as  these  are  moditied  at  any 
given  moment  or  time  by  the  gravitation  of 
other  planets.     [Pebtubbation,  Variation.] 

H"  (1)  Oscillating  kelix  of  a  non-plane  curve  : 
The  conmion  helix  which  jiasses  through  three 
consecutive  points,  and  has  its  axis  parallel  to 
the  rectifying  line  of  the  curve. 

(2)  O'culating  right  cone  of  a  non-plane  cun^e  : 
A  ri>;ht  cone  three  consecutive  tangent  planes 
of  which  coincide  with  three  consecutive  os- 
culating planes  of  the  curve. 

os-CDL-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  osculatio,  from  oscu- 
latu's,  pa.  par.  of  oscu/or=  to  kiss.]  [Oscu- 
late.] 

*1.  Lit.  £  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  kissing ;  a 
kiss. 

2.  Fig.  £  Geom. :  A  contact  of  one  curve 
with  another,  at  a  given  point,  of  the  highest 
order  possible. 

^  Point  of  osculation : 

Geom. :  The  point  where  two  curves  oscu- 
late, touching  and  having  the  same  curvature. 

os'-cu-lat-or-^,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  oscuUit{e);  -ory; 
Fr.  osculatoire.] 
A,  As  adju'tive: 

*  Lit.  £  Ord.  Lang. :  Kissing  ;  pertaining  to 
kissing. 

B*  As  substantive: 

Eccles. :  A  tablet  or  board  on  which  a  sacred 
picture  or  emblem  is  painted,  to  be  kissed  by 
the  priest  and  people.     [Pax.] 

ds'-ca-la-taHlX,  s.  [Eng.  osculate;  Lat.  fern, 
sutf.'-frix.] 

Geom. :  A  cun'e  which  has  a  higher  order  of 
contact  with  a  given  curve,  at  a  given  point, 
than  any  other  curve  of  the  same  kind. 

OS'-CUle,  s.  [OscuLUM.]  A  small  bilabiate 
opening. 

o8'-cn-luin  (I'l.  o8'-cn-la),  $.     [Lat.  dimin. 
of  OS —a  mouth.] 
Zoology :  (Usually  in  plural). 

1.  The  large  apertures  by  which  a  sponge 
is  perforated,  and  through  which  the  wat^r 
taken  in  at  the  pores  is  expelled;  exhalant 
apertures.  In  some  of  the  Calcispongias  there 
is  but  a  single  osculum. 

2.  The  surkers  of  the  Tseniada  (q.v.),  by 
means  of  which  these  worms  attach  them- 
selves to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

-dse,  suf.    [Lat.  -osits  =  full  of ;  abounding  in.  ] 
Chem. :   A  termination  used  in  saccharine 
compounds  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  ]>roportion  to  form  water.    Thus,  Glu- 
cose =  CgHiaOg  =  Cg  +  C(U-jO). 

6-sersk'-ite,  s.  [After  Major-Gen.  Oserski ; 
suff.  -iUiMin.).] 

Min. :  A  columnar  form  of  Aragonite(q.v.), 
occurriug  at  Nertschinsk,  Transbaikal,  Asiatic 
Russia. 

d-si-aa'-dri-an,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  :  (PL) :  A  section  of  Gennan 
Protestants,  who  followed  Andrew  Hosemanu 
(Latinised  Osiander)  in  his  opinion  that  the 


Atonement  was  wrought  by  the  power  of  the 
divine,  and  not  of  the  Imraan  nature  of  Christ- 
After  the  execution  of  Funch,  the  son-in-law 
of  Osiander,  in  156(5,  the  sect  dwindled  away, 
and  soon  became  extinct. 

o'-si-er  (s  as  zh),  •  o-sy-€re»  *  o-zl-«r,  «. 

&  a.  [Fr.  osier,  ultimately  from  Gr.  ola-oc 
(oisos)  =  an  osier.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  Salix  rtiminalis,  a  willow  with  linear 
lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  reticulate  above 
and  silky  beneath ;  golden  yellow,  sessile 
catkins  opening  before  the  leaves,  &c.,  and 
tiinientose  cap-^iiles.  .\  native  of,  aii«l  i\idely 
di'inestioated  in,  Enrojie.  C'ultivuted  in 
osier-beds,  its  long  pliable  shoots  being  used 
for  wicker-work  basket-making. 

"The  rank  of  osiers  by  the  mnriuuring  stream." 
S?uiJiesp. :  As  Vvu  Liks  It,  It.  i. 

1[The  Purple  Osier  is  Saline  purpurea.  It 
has  purple-black  scales,  and  is  wild  on  river- 
banUs  and  cultivated  in  osier-beds. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  or  consisting  of  osiers  or 
twigs  ;  like  osiers. 

osier-ait,  s.  A  small  ait  or  island  on 
which  osiers  are  grown. 

osier-bed,  osier-holt,  $.  A  place  whera 
willows  aie  grown  for  basket-work. 

osier-holt,  s.    [Osieb-bed.] 

•o'-si-ered  fa  as  zh),  a.     [Eng.  osier;  -ed.} 
Covered  or  adorned  with  osiers. 

"  In  baakets  of  bright  osier'<J  gold." 

A>u£« .'  LamkL,  IL 

•o'-si-er-y  (s  as  zh),  s.     (Eng.  osier;  -y.]    A 
place  where  osiers  are  grown  ;  an  osier-bed. 

6-si'~ris»  s.    [Gr.] 

Egypt.  Mythol. :  One  of  the  chief  Egyptian 
divinities,  the  brother  and  husband  of  Isis, 
and,  together  with  her.  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  Egypt,  into  which  he  introduced  a  know- 
ledge of  religion,  laws,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences.  His  principal  office,  as  an  Egyptian 
deity,  was  to  judge  the  dead,  an<l  to  rule  over 
that  kingdom  into  which  the  sonls  of  the  good 
were  admitted  to  eternal  felicity.  He  was 
that  attribute  of  the  deity  which  signified  the 
divine  goodness  ;  and  as  an  avatar,  or  mani- 
festation of  the  divinity  on  earth,  he  was 
superior  to  any  even  of  the  Egyptian  gods. 
He  was  styled  Munilester  of  Good,  President 
of  the  West,  Lord  of  tlie  East,  Lord  of  Lords, 
Eternal  Ruler.  King  of  the  Gods,  &c.  These, 
with  many  otliers,  are  commonly  found  in  the 
hieroglyphic  legends  accompanying  bis  figure ; 
and  the  Papyri  frequently  present  a  list  of 
forty-nine  names  of  Osiris  in  the  funeral 
rituals.  Osiris  has  been  identified  with  many 
of  the  Grecian  divinities  ;  but  more  especially 
with  Jujater,  Pluto,  and  with  Bacchus,  on 
account  of  his  reputed  conquest  of  India. 
He  was  venerated  under  the  form  of  the 
sacred  bulls  Apis  and  MneWs  ;  or  as  a  human 
figure  with  a  bull's  head,  distinguished  by 
the  name  Apis-Osiris,  and  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  clad  in  pure  white.  His  general 
attributes  are  the  high  cap  of  Upper  Egj'pt.  a 
flagellum,  and  sometimes  a  spotted  skin. 
Under  the  form  of  the  sacred  bull  Ai>is  he 
was  supposed  to  be  alwaj's  present  amongst 
men.     [_Apis  (I).J 

OS'-lte,  s.     [Lat.  OS  =  bone  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/m.).J 
Min. :    A  name  applied   to   the  SoniVtrero 
Island  guano,  because  of  the  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  bunes  of  vertebi'ate  animals  and 
shells  of  mollusca. 

os'-le-on,    s.     [Etym.   doubtful.]     (See   the 
compound.) 

osleon-iron,  s.    (See  def.) 
Metall.  :   Bars  specially  made  for  the  mana- 
facture  of  wire. 

d^'-man-li,  s.     [After  Osman,  or  Othnian,  by 

uhuin  the  empire  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  was 
established  in  a.d.  1399.]    [OrroMAN.J 

1,  A  Turkish  ofllcial  or  functionary. 

2.  Used  incorrectly  in  the  plural  for  the 
Turkifih  nation. 

o^-xnail'thus.  s.     [Gr.  ia/iT  (osm*)  =  smen, 

and  ai/doq  {aiHhos)=  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Olcfe,  closely  akin  to  the 
olive.  According  to  Gamble,  the  flowers  of 
Osm/rnthus  fragrans  are  used  in  China  to 
flavour  tea. 


|5te,  fat,  fdre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
OP,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  JBCW. 


osmazome— osselet 


oy'-ma-zome,  «.     IGr.  itcti^  (o»nK)=  odour, 
and  (,'tu^o5  iru/fios)  =  bruth.J 

Chem. :  A  name  apiilie<l  Wy  Thenard  to  that 
portion  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  iiiciit  which 
IS  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  contains  tlioae  consi  i- 
tuents  of  the  flesh  which  detenuine  its  taste 
and  smell. 

ds'-me-Ute,  5.     [Gr.  otrti'^  (osm«)  =  smell,  an 
odour,  and  Attfo?  {Uthos)  =  a  btoue. 
Min.  :  Tlie  same  as  PEcTSiLirn  (((.v.), 

ds-mer-ol'-def,  «.   (Mod.  Lat.  (w»Mrr("*).  a"** 
Gr.  tl&oi  (giJ')s)*=forni.J 

PakeoHt.  ;  A  genua  of  deep-sea  Salmonoids, 
from  the  Chalk  uf  Lewes. 


8? 


»? 


mer-US,  s.  [Gr.  oa-firjpo^  (osmcros)  =  emit- 
ting; an  r.dour,  froiu  the  cucumber-like  smell 
of  Osmerus  q)eWa?ins.J 

1,  IckUiy. :  Smelt;  a  genus  of  Salmonidie 
(q.v.).  Body  covered  with  scales  of  inoderato 
si^e  ;  dentition  strong;,  in  jaws,  on  vomer,  and 
on  tongue ;  pectoi-al  llns  moderfttely  deve- 
loped. Three  sjiecies  are  known  :  Osnienis 
thaUickthys,  common  near  San  Francisco ;  (K 
viriiiescens,  on  the  Athiutic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  aiid  0.  eperlunus,  the  Common  8m<lt 
(q.v.),  from  the  coasts  and  fresh  waters  of 
northern  and  central  Europe. 

2.  Palmont.  :  Occurs  in  the  Greensand  of 
Ibbenbilren  and  iu  the  schists  of  Glaris  and 
LicatA. 

mi-a,  s.    [Gr.  io-|tti;(o5m«)=  smell.    (Agas- 

Entom. :  Mason-bee ;  a  genus  of  Dflsygas- 
trcsj,  or  DasyL-uslres.  Osmia  hicornls,  the 
Horned  Bee,  is  the  species  most  abundant  iu 
Britain.  The  female  has  two  horns  projecting 
from  the  front  of  her  head.  It  makes  its  nest 
In  sandy  tanks,  cliiVs,  or  decayed  trees.  ('. 
leucomrUina  choi)ses  the  dead  brunches  of  the 
common  bramble,  0.  hirta,  &.C.,  deCiiyini^ 
wood,  ami  0.  atii-ulenta  and  0.  hiculor  deserted 
shells  of  Helix  horteiisis  and  H.  Jienioralis. 

j^-zni-iim'-io*  a.  [Eng.  osmiitim):  am{monUt), 
and  sull.  -tc]  Contained  iu  or  derived  from 
osmium  and  timmouia. 

osmiaxnic-acid,  & 

Ckem. :  Hi;Os-.N205.  A  dibasic  acid  pro- 
duced by  lii"e  aitron  of  ammnnia  on  osmic 
tetioxide  in  presence  of  Hxt'd  bases. 

Ss-mi-^m'-ide,  «.      [Eng.    osml{um),    and 

avmif.] 

Cheia. :  NjH4(0s0o)".  A  yollow  compound, 
prndui;cd  by  digesting  potassium  osmite  iu  a 
cold  s-tlution  of  ummomum  chloride. 

d^'-mic,  (X.     [Eng.,   ic.  0S7)i(iiim);  -ic.]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  osmimu  (q-v.). 
osmio-aoid,  s. 

Chfin.  :  i)sO^.  Tetroxide  of  osmium.  Pre- 
pared hy  heating  osmium  in  a  current  of  oxy- 
gen giis,  and  condensing  in  the  cool  part  of  t  lie 
appaiatus.  It  forms  culourless,  ti'anspiircnt 
crj'stJtls,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ethei-, 
and  melt-s  to  a  colourh-ss  lirniid,  at  100°.  Its 
vapour  has  a  strong  smelling,  pungent  odour, 
and  is  very  poisonous. 

69'  ml  ous,  a.    [Eng.  Otf7rtf(c);  -oils.]   [Osmic] 

osmious  sulphite,  s. 

Ckem. :  Os.SOj.  A  <Iuli  blue-black  powder, 
obtained  by  niixin;;  an  aqueous  solution  of 
osmic  acid  with  sulphurous  aciil,  and  evapo- 
rating to  dryness.  It  is  inKoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  liydrocliloric  acid,  with  an 
Indigo  blue  colour. 

69  -  mi  -  rid' - 1  -  iixn.  s.    [Eng.  osmiium),  and 

iruUuiii.\     IIIUDOSMINE.] 

d^  xnl-t5p'-si8.  8.  [Gr.  otrtf^  (osme)  =  smell. 
and  6»|(i(  (ojMu-'i)  =  ap|)earancc.] 

Bnt. :  A  geTius  of  Composites,  sub-tribe 
Relhanlcu:  (q.v.). 

o&mitopsiS'Oll,  t. 

Chem. :  A  greenish-ycnow  eHsontlal  oil,  ex- 
tracted fium  Osnitfijisi*  axUrtMoulf*.  an  aro- 
matic plant  from  Ca|>c  Town.  It  has  a  jxin- 
geht  odour,  burning  taste, and  ia  tonii-  and  anti- 
spasmodic.    Sp.  gr,  is  0"1'31 ;  it  boils  at  170'. 

dft'-mi-iiin,  «.    [Gr.  oani^  (omii)  =  an  odour.] 

Chrm. :    A    tetrad     metnlUc  clement,    (lis- 

covered   by  Tennnnt  in   1804.      Synibnl   Os, 

atomic  weight  109  2.     Occnra  combiui-d  with 


iridium,  forming  the  native  alloy  osniiriiiiuni,  1 
in  platinum  ore.  Toobtiin  the  metal,  osmium 
tetroxide  is  di^stcil  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  metallic  meicury,  in  a  well-<dosed  vessel, 
at  140°,  tlie  osmium  being  reduced  and  an 
amalgam  formed.  Ou  distilling  the  amalgam 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydmgen  gas,  the  mer- 
cury and  calomel  ]«iss  over,  leaving  metallic 
csniium  as  a  bla<;k  powder.  Its  properties 
vary  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  In 
the  pulveruleut  stite  it  is  black,  destitute  of 
metallic  lustre,  and  has  a  density  of  7.  I>y 
passing  the  vapour  of  tlie  tetroxide,  mixed 
with  hydrogen,  through  a  gluss  tube  heated  tn 
redness,  the  metal  is  depositeil  as  a  comi'act 
metallic  ring,  density  10.  When  heated  to 
the  melting-point  of  rhodium,  it  aequires  a 
density  of  21  "4.  It  is  the  most  infusible  of  all 
metals.  In  the  finely  divided  state  it  ishi^^hly 
combustible,  continuing  to  burn,  when  set  on 
lire,  till  it  is  all  volatilised.  Osmium  forms 
three  chlorides ;  osmious  chloride,  OsCl.> ; 
osmjoso-osmic  cldoriiie,  OsCl^ ;  and  osmic 
chloride,  OSCI4 ;  all  produced  by  the  action 
of  elilorine  gas  on  osmium.  Five  oxides  are 
known  :  osmious  oxide,  OsO ;  sesquioxide  of 
osmium,  OsjO-t;  osmic  oxide,  OsO.>;  osmious 
aiihydriile,  OsOa  ;  and  osmic  acid,  OsOj.  The 
liisL  three  form  salts  with  acids,  the  fourth  is 
a  weak  acid,  and  the  lifth  is  usually  regarded 
as  an  acid,  but  its  salts  are  very  unstable- 

ds-mdm'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ucr/id^  (oCTw.'i)  =  im- 
pulse, and  txfrpov  (mctron)  =  a  measure.]  An 
apparatus  ft)r  exiiibiting  the  force  of  osmotit; 
acti<jn,  liy  which  iHpiids  are  impelled  through 
a  moist  membi-ane,  illiistraling  the  ithenoniena 
of  endosmnse  and  exomose.  The  apparattis 
consists  of  a  porous  vessel  or  sac  containing 
a  saline  solution  and  plunged  in  pure  water. 

OS-mom'-et-r^*  s.  [Osmometer.]  The  act 
ur  proeess  of  measuring  osmotic  force  by 
means  of  an  osmometer. 

o^-mo-no-sol'-o-gy,  «.  [Gr.  ixM^?  (osTne)  — 
sniell,  and  Eng.  ivsolony.]  A  doctrine  of,  or 
a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

os'-mose*  s.  [Gr.  uff/ioi  (osmos)  =  impulse, 
from  w0ea»  ipOuo)  =  to  push.] 

1.  C7i«»i.  ;  Osmosis.  The mixingof  dissimilar 
substances  tlirough  a  porous  diaphragm— a 
phenomenon  due  to  the  attraction  which  the 
liquids  have  for  each  t)tlier.  When  liquids  or 
gases  are  separated  by  a  membrane,  such  as  a 
bladder,  it  is  generally  found  that  the  quan- 
tities ])assirig  in  o])positc  directions  are  un- 
equal. In  tlie  case  of  water  and  alcohol  the 
water  passes  into  the  alcohol,  but  only  a 
small  qiiaulity  of  alcohol  is  fmind  iu  the 
water.  When  a  cnUoidal  substance  is  on  one 
side  of  the  diaphragm  and  water  on  the  other, 
the  latter  only  passes  through. 

2.  Hot. :  [Diosmosk]. 

o^-mo'-BiS,  s.    [Osuosc] 

d:^-mdt'-io,  a.  [Eng.  osmo(se):  -tic]  Of  or 
jiertaiuing  to  osmose  ;  characterized  by  os- 
mose :  as,  osmotic  action  or  force. 

o^'-miind  (1).  s.    [Sw.] 

MfUill. :  A  term  applied  to  a  furnace  for- 
meily  employed  in  Sweden,  and  still  emph>ycd 
to  some  extent  in  Finland,  for  reducing  bog- 
Iron  ore,  A  furnace  of  this  kind  yielded  about 
\i  ton  of  iron  weekly,  of  which  from  US  to  50 
per  cent  was  lust  in  working  it  into  an  Os- 
mund or  bloom. 

of'-mund,  s.    [O^MirNOA.) 
osmund  royal,  s. 

Hot. :  A  book -name  for  Osmunda  regaliM. 

6s-miln'-da,  s.  [Aceording  to  Hooker  and 
Ainnlt,  Usmunder,  one  of  the  names  of  tho 
god  Thor.) 

lint. :  Fern-royal, 
Osmund  -  royal,    < 
Fl'twering-fcrn ;  tho 
typiial   genua   of  Os- 
miindcte.      Six  are 
known.    One,  Osmnu<la 
regalii,  the  Common  Os- 
niund-ioyal,  or  Flower- 
ing IVrn,  Is  the  noblest 
of  the   British  fiTUM ; 
tho    fronds  are  bipin- 
imtii,  ftM-tile  at  tho  t'>p. 
One  was  fniind  by  .Mr. 
Stewart  Murray  eleven  and  a  liolf  feet  high. 
It  la  frequent  In  bfjggy  jilnccd  and  tho  wot 
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morasses  of  wootln  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
and  the  south  of  Ireland.  Found  also  in 
England,  continental  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Ameriiu'i.  The  piiwdered  stem  has  been  used 
suueessfully  in  rickets,  the  dose  being  three 
drachms.  (Sir  J.  Ho'Aer,&c.)  Sometimes  this 
fern  has  been  called  Bog-onion. 

'■  F»lr  f*fii»  ftiiil  floWfPi.  Aiid  chiefly  tti»t  tiUI  fern 
ttoatalely.  »t  liio  Quwn  OtrnwuLt  iinn.cil."   _ 
WorkUworl^t :  On  Wu  Jfamirm  qf  Pt-ica.  h  0.  4 

1 6s-m.uii-da''Q6-89,  s.  pi.  [UihI.  I..at.  o*- 
mumiisi);  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -new.) 

Bot. :  An  old  order  of  Filicales  with  two 
tribes,  Osmundesp  and  Aneimiea.'.  (timUey: 
Nat.  Stjst.,  cd.  2nd,  1S:J6).  Coextensive  with 
the  modern  tribe  Osmundea;  C*l-v.). 

ds-miin-de-8B,  s.  pi.    [Mod,  Lat.  osnund(a); 

'*Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  Butr.  -6(6.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiace.T.  The  ver- 
nation is  circinate,  the  frond  coriaceous  or 
membranous,  involucre  none,  the  cajtsules 
sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  vertically  two 
valved,  with  a  short  lateral  or  subteruiiual 
striate  areola. 

o^'-na-burg,  s.    [See  def.] 

Fabrir :  A  kind  of  coarse  linen,  made  of 
flax  and  tow,  originally  impoited  from  Osna- 
burg,  Germany. 

"  ds-phr&n'-ter.  «-     [Gr.  6(r<^pat^pto7  (os- 

phriuiterioii)  =  iihle  to  smell.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Macropodida.  Osphran- 
Ur  rufus  (Gould),  in-'re  usnully  known  as 
Macropus  ni/us,  is  the  Great  Red  Kangaroo. 

•  os-phre-i-ol-o-gj^,  5.  [Gr.  oaipnat?  (os- 
phn.^is)  =.  a  smelling,  and  Miyo?  (l^go^)  ~  a 
wnrd,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on 
smells  and  odours. 

dS'Phrdm'-e'iiuB,  5.  [Gr.  oiT<pp6fifyo':  (os 
pyiroffi^Jios)  =  tracking  by  smell;  u<T<^pai'vOfuu 
(osphrainomai)  =  to  smell,  to  scent.] 

Ichtby. :  A  genus  of  acantbopter>*gian  fishes, 
family  Labyrintbici.  B'ldy  compressed,  more 
or  less  elevateil  ;  dorsal  and  anal  spines 
present,  ventral  tins  with  the  outer  my  very 
long  and  filiform.  Osphmmenus  olfax,  the 
Gourami,  is  reputed  one  o(  the  best-tlavoured 
freshwater  fish  in  the  East  Indian  Arcln- 
pilago.  and  becomes  readily  acclimatised.  It 
attains  the  size  of  a  large  tiirbrtt.  O.  trichnp- 
terus  is  frequently  kept  in  globes  on  account 
of  its  iridescent  metillic  tints. 

os'-proy,  *  6s' -pray,  ».    [A  corrupt,  of  ossi' 

fnvir,  from  Lat.  u.>si/raga  =  lit.  tlie  bone- 
breaking  (bird) :  os,  genit.  Of^is  =  a  bone,  and 
frag-,  root  of  frango  =  to  break.] 

Ornitk. :  PnndUm  hafiaetits.  the  Fisli-hawk, 
Bald  Buz7.ard,  or  Fishing  Eagle.  A  binl  of 
prey,  of  almost  world-wide  distribution,  sub- 
sisting on  fish.  The  osprey  is  about  two  feet 
long,  with  a  wing-expanse  nearly  three  times 
as  great.  The  plumage  is  dark  brown,  whito 
on  the  under  surface,  with  a  few  streaks  of 
brown  on  the  throat ;  crown  light  brown 
edged  with  white,  and  a  streak  of  dark  brown 
from  the  eye  to  the  shoulders.  Ospreys  nest 
usually  near  tho  sea-shore,  and,  unlike  mi*- 
cious  binls  generally,  are  in  smiie  measure 
gregarious.  In  North  Amoricji  largo  commu- 
nities of  ospreys  arc  found,  and  the  Purple 
Graklo  oft^n  builds  close  by.  The  osprey  lays 
three  or  four  eggs  of  a  rich  red  to  buffy 
white,  with  large  reddish  and  brown  mark- 
ings.   [Fandion.] 

*  OSS,  *OBse,  s.  [Gr.  oVcra  (n.M(i)=a  voice, 
an  omen.)  A  wc»rd  uttered  nnawaitj.s  or  at 
random,  and  supposed  to  preftage  something; 
an  omen,  an  augury.   (/'.  HolUiud :  Linj,  p.  8.) 

'  das,  vj.    [Os.s,  5.]    To  prophesy,  to  presage. 

os'-sa,  ■;.  pi.     [Os  (1).] 

$s -s&an,  $.  [Ijit.  n«.vi«  =  liony,  from  o«  = 
a  bone.]  A  bony  fish;  onu  of  Ihu  ukscous 
class  of  fishes. 

Ss'-sS-Xn,  9.     (Lat  as«i(q.v.);  Eng.  sulT.  -in.] 

Anatomy  : 

1.  none  cartilage;  a  gelatlnons  tissue  left 
wluMi  earlhy  iiatler  is  eliminated  fh>m  tho 
subslancu  of  a  bone. 

2.  Bony  tissue  in  general.    (Ostbivb.] 

6s'-BS-l6t,  «.    [Fr.  =  a  little  bone,  diniin. 
from  IJiU  ns  =  a  bone.) 
L  A  Ilttlfl  haixl  substance  arising  on  the 
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iDside  of  a  horse's  knee,  among  the  small 
bones  ;  it  grows  out  of  a  Kumniy  substaiu^e 
which  fastens  those  bones  together.    (Farrier's 
Diet.) 
2.  The  internal  bone  of  some  cuttle-fishes. 

fts'-Se-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  osseus,  from  os  (genit. 
ossis)=a.  bone;  Fr.  osstiu: ;  Sp.  oseo ;  Ital. 
os.<eo.]  Bony;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling 
bone;  consisting  of  bone, 

osseous -breccia,  s.  [Bone-breccia, 
Cave- BRECCIA.  J 

*  osseous-fishes,  s  pi.  A  sub-class  of 
fishes  fstablished  by  Cuvier.  It  consists  of 
those  in  which  the  skeleton  is  bony  as  opposed 
to  cartilaginous.  Now  nearly  co-extensive 
with  Teleost«i  (q.v.). 

osseous-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  An  organized  animal  fibrous  basis, 
one  third  gelatinous,  the  other  two  thirds 
partly  earthy  and  partly  saline  matter.  The 
gelatinous  matter  imparts  tenacity,  the  earthy 
and  saline  matter  give  hardness  and  rigidity 
to  the  bone. 

6s'-si-an'-ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  Ossian.  tlie  Celtic  poet,  or  to  his 
poems;  resembling  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

os'-si-cle,  6s'-si-cule,  os-sio'-u-lum  (pi. 
OS  -  sic'- u  -  la),  s.  [Lat.  ossiculum,  dimin. 
of  OS  (genit.  ossis)  =  a  bone  ;  Fr.  ossicule.] 

1.  Anat.  (PL):  Small  bones  of  the  ear:  the 
malleus,  the  incus,  and  the  stapes.  They 
collectively  constitute  a  single-armed  lever. 

2.  ZooL,  £c.  (PL):  Any  hard  structure  of 
small  size,  as  the  calcareous  plates  in  the  in- 
teguments of  star-lishes. 

6s-sic'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  ossicule;  -ated.] 
Furnisli'ed  with  small  bones. 

Ss-sif-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  os  (genit.  ossis)-=& 
bone ;  j'ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng. 
adj.  sutl".  -ous.]    Containing  bones. 

"  Another  ossi/frout  liniestoue  cft%'©  wm  accidcDtally 
discovered  at  Brlxham." — tVilion:  Prehistoric  Man, 

ch.  ii. 

ossiferous -breccia,  s.  [Bone-bbeccia,] 
ossiferous -caves,  ^  2^1 

Pakcont. :  Caves  containing  organic  re- 
mains.   [Cave-deposits.  ] 

•  Ss-sif '-10,  *  os-Slf '-ick,  a.     [Lat.  as  (genit. 

ossis)  —  a  bone,  and  /acto  =  to  make  ;  Fr. 
ossifique ;  Sp.  osifico.]  Having  the  j'ower  or 
quality  of  ossifying  or  changing  carneous  or 
membranous  substances  to  bone. 

OB-si'fi-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  ossify;  c  con- 
nective ;  sutr.  -ation;  Fr.  ossification ;  Sp. 
osificacion ;  li&\.  ossificazioiie.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  ossifying,  or 
changing  carneous,  membranous,  or  cartil- 
aginous substances  into  bone. 

2,  The  state  of  being  ossitied  or  changed 
into  bone. 

o8'-si-fied,  j>a.  par.  &  a.    [Ossifv.J 

•  6s'-si-frage,  «.     [Lat.  ossi/raga.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  osprey  (q.v.). 

2.  Script. :  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Heb.  D7|B  (peres),  and  the  Sept.  ypv*!/ 
(gnips)  (Lev.  xi.  13).  In  the  R.  V.  it  is  ren- 
dered "gier-eagle."     [Griffon,  2.) 

•  ds-sif' -ra-gous.  a,     [Lat.  ossifragus.]    [Os- 

prey.] Serving  to  break  bones;  fracturing 
the  bones. 

iis'-si-fy,  t'.^  &  i.  [Lat.  OS  (genit.  ossis)  =  a 
bone,  and /acio  — to  make  ;  Fr.  ossifier;  Sp.  osi- 
ficar ;  Ital.  oss^/icare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  form  or  change  into  bone ;  to 
change  from  a  carneous,  membranous,  or  car- 
tilaginous substance  to  bone. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  harden. 

'■  EvHb  that .  .  .  Buck  the  bloo<].  though  they  do  not 
shed  it.  aiid  onsify  the  heiirt,  though  they  do  not  iot- 
tnve  it.'— Huskin:  ModeT-n  PitinU-n  (k<\.  I8J6).  ii.  6. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  bone  ;  to  be 
changed  from  a  carneous,  membranous,  or 
cartilaginous  substance  into  bone. 

•  os-siv'-or-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  os  (genit.  os.<iis)  = 
a  bone ;  voro  =  to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
■eus.]     Feeding  on  bones  ;  devouring  bones. 

•  Ss'-su-ar-y,  *  os'-sar-j^.  s.    [Lat.  ossuar- 

imn,  from  os  (genit.  0.^5)  =a  bone.] 


1.  A  charnel-house  ;  a  place  where  the  bones 
of  the  dead  were  deposited  ;  a  marble  sarco- 
phagus, in  which  was  placed  a  glass  vessel 
containing  ashes  of  persons  after  cremation. 

2.  A  name  proposed  for  long  barrows,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  charnel-houses 
rather  than  graves  of  individuals.    [Ossuarv- 

THEORV.] 

ossuary-theory,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  theory,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  bodies  found  i  n  non-cremation 
long-barrows  were  deposited  in  them  at  one 
time,  and  not  successively,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  stored  or  stacked  away  soni'-- 
where  else  till  a  sufficient  number  were  avail- 
able for  such  disposal  of  them.  (Grefmaell: 
British  Barrows,  p,  533.) 

"  The  second  of  these  theoiiea  may  be  cnlled  the 
Ossuary-theory ;  and  this,  though  combated  hr  Prof. 
Nillanu.  18  not  iucon)]>ftt1ble  with  Ins  owu  theory" 
[The  Theory  of  Succeasive  Tnteniieiits).  "mid,  Indeed, 
as  regards  chambered  barrows,  ought  to  have  that 
theory  combined  with  it  There  is  much  evidence  in 
its  favour,  as  regards  every  \arlety  of  \oug  barrow." — 
Joum.  Anthrop.  Jnit.,  V,  iSi. 

OSt  (1),  5.    [Oast.] 

*dst(2),  s.     [Host.] 

OS'-te-al,  a.  [Gr.  otT-riov  (osfeo  11)  =  a  bone.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of 
bone ;  osseous. 

ds'-te-ine,  s.  [Gr.  htneov  (os(€on)  =  a  bone.] 
The  same  as  Ossein,  2  (q.v.). 

*  03-tel-rie,  s.     [Hostelry.) 

•  OS-tend',  v.t.  [Lat.  ostcndo."]  To  show,  to 
exhibit. 

"Mercy  to  laeao  ofTenders  we'll  attend." 

J.  Webster. 

6s-ten-si-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  os/t-nsiW*;  -t/y.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ostensible. 

ds-ten'-si-ble,  a.  [Ft.,  from  Ijat.  ost^ensus, 
pa.  par.  of  osUiuJU)^lo  show;  Sp.  ostensible; 
ital.  ostensihile.] 

*  \.  Capable  of  being  shown  ;  proper  or  In- 
tended to  be  shown. 

"The  ostenHhle  history  of  her  \\tt!.''—Wa^pote . 
Anecdntet  of  Painting,  vol.  11..  cb.  11. 

2.  Put  forward  as  having  a  certain  character; 
apparent ;  hence,  frequently,  intended  to 
appear  in  a  certain  light ;  jirofessed,  avowed, 
pretended  ;  as  opposed  to  real ;  colourable. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  a  certain  amount  of 
sham  or  pretence,  and  of  keeping  back  the 
real  or  true  facts. 

^  For  the  difference  between  ostensibh  and 
colourable,  see  Colourable. 

ostensible-partner,  s. 

Law  :  Oue  whose  name  is  publicly  held  out 
as  a  partner,  and  who  is  really  such. 

6s-ten'-si-bl^,nf?r.  [Eng.  oste7isih(h) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  ostensible  manner  ;  professedly,  avowedly. 

"  Ostensibly  Rctlng  only  in  the  character  of  a  jiainter." 
—  Waipole:  Anecdotes  c^  Paintinff,  vol  ii.,  cb.  IL 

•  6s-ten'-si-6,  s.    [Lat-  =  a  showing.] 

Old  Law:  A  tax  paid  by  merchants,  &c., 
for  leave  to  show  or  expose  their  goods  for 
sale  in  markets,  6:c. 

os-ten'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  ostensio  =  a  showing.] 
Eccles.  :  The  exposition  or  exhibiting  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucliarist. 

OS-ten'-sive,  a,  [Fr.  ostensif;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
ostensivn,  from  Lat.  osteTuio  =  to  show.  ]  Show- 
ing, exhibiting. 

ostensive -demonstration,  s. 

Math. :  A  demonstration  which  plainly  and 
diiectly  shows  the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

OS-ten' -si ve-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  ostensive;  -ly.] 
In    an   ostensive    manner ;    in    appearance ; 

apparently. 

"  Oitentioely  exceeding  wise." 

Lloyd :  Familiar  FpisU'C  to  a  Friend. 

OS-ten' -s6r-^,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat,  ostensorium ; 
Fr.  ostensoir,  ostensoire,  from  Lat.  osteiisum, 
sup.  of  ostendo  —  to  show.] 

Roman  Ritual :  The  same  as  Monstrance 
(q.v.). 

*  OS- tent',  s.  [Lat.  ostentitm,  from  osteiulo^^ 
to  show.] 

1.  The  act  of  showing  or  exhibiting  ;  show, 
exhibition,  manifestation. 

"  Courtship,  and  such  fair  ostenta  of  love." 

Shakexp.:  J/ercfitttit  qf  I'enice,  i\   8. 


2.  External  appearance  or  show ;  air.  man- 
ner, mien. 

"  Like  one  woU  studied  in  a  sad  osteftl.' 

Sltaketp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  U.  X. 

3.  A  prodigy,  a  portent,  an  omen. 

"  This  dire  ostent  the  fearful  people  view,*" 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Met  amor  p\o»e»l\. 

*  OS-ten' -tate,  v.t.  [Lat,  ostentatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ostento,  intens.  of  osfendo  =  to  show.]  To 
make  an  ostfiitatious  show  of;  to  show  or 
display  boastiugly. 

"  They  either  conceal  their  defect*,  or  attentate  thell 
snfflcienciea,"— Bji.  Taylor ;  Art.  Bandt&meneu.  p.  U9. 

os-ten-ta'-tion,  *  os-ton-ta-ci-on,  * 

[Fr.  ostentation,  from  Lat.  ostentationem.  accus. 
of  ostentatio  =  Bho'w,  display,  from  osteutaivs, 
pa.  ]tar.  of  osfento  =  to  show  ;  Sp.  ostentacioni 
Ital.  ostentazioyie.] 

1.  The  act  of  showing,  displaying,  or  ex- 
hibiting ;  display,  show,  exhibition. 

"For  ostentation  of  strength  and  valour  at  thflfv 
puhllc  sights.'"— .Sou/ A  ,■  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  sei   7. 

2.  Ambitious  display  ;  boast ;  vain  or  boast- 
ful show  or  display,  designed  to  attract  at- 
tention, praise,  envy,  or  flattery ;  parade, 
pomp. 

"  Comfortless  and  tasteless  o>f«ntaf  Jon."— ifcKautair  J 
Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xxv. 

*  3.  External  show  or  display  ;  appearanofc 

"  Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  A'othing,  Ir.  1. 

*  4.  A  show,  a  pageant,  a  spectacle. 

"Some  delightful  oftenfalto'i.Bhrw,  j-ageant.aatlo^ 
or  firework."— S'juAejp. .-  Lore's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  L. 

os-ten-ta'-tious.  a.     [Ostentation.] 

1.  Fond  of  show,  parade,  or  pomp;  boast- 
ful, vain  ;  making  a  display  from  vanity. 

*'  The  ostentatious  world— a  swelling  stage, 
With  empty  actions  and  vain  paMiona  stufTd." 
ii'ordsicorth     Excurgion.  bk.  T, 

2.  Characterized  by  ostentation,  show,  01 
parade  ;  showy,  gaudy. 

"  Leas  ostentatious,  and  yet  studded  thick 
With  hopeful  gema. '  Coteper:  Task,  IIL  4201 

6s-ten-ta'-ti0US-l^,arfi'.  [Eng.  ostentatiou$: 
■h/.]  In  an  ostentatious  manner  ;  with  osteu- 
tation,  show,  or  parade  ;    boastfully. 

"  He  now  ostentatiotisfy  put  lilmself  In  her  way  when 
she  took  her  airing,"— .l/'icdw^a^  ■  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xrii. 

os-ten-ta'-tioU8-nes8, 5.  [Eng.  ostentatious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ostenta- 
tious ;  vain  show,  display,  or  parade  ;  vanity, 
ostentation. 

*  OS'-ten-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  osteutatua, 
I'.i.  par.  of  ostento;  Fr.  ostentateur.]  One 
gi\en  to  ostentatious  display  ;  a  boaster. 

*  os-ten'-tial,  *  os-ten'-tiall  (ti  as  slOt  *- 

[Eng.  osfent :  -ial.]    Ostentatious. 

"  The  hre.ith  of  his  dlvulg'd  pretence. 
Suited  with  fit  ostrnriall  insti  unients." 

Tourueur:  On  Sir  P.  Vert.  UL 

*  6s-ten'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  ostent;  -ive.]  Osteo* 
tatiitus. 

"  Though  once  oitentit>e,  curioas  to  be  seene, 
Thou  in  some  comer  now  would'st  wish  to  lurke." 
Stirling:  Domesday;  Sixth  Hourw. 

*  OS-ten'-tOUS,  o.  [Eng.  ostent ; -ous.]  Osten- 
tatious. 

"  Ue  left  this  ostentout  inuription  upon  a  gnftt 
marble  pillar."  —Howell:  Letters,  bk.  L,  §  b.  let.  29. 

tts-te-O-,  pre/.  [Gr.  6c7T€oi'  {osteon)  =  a.  bone.J 
Formed  of  bone  ;  bony  ;  resembling  bone. 

6s-te-6-ar-tliri'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and 
Eng.  arMr)7i.s  (q.v.).]     [Rheumatic-oout.] 

OS' -te- 6 -blast,   s.       [Pref.   osteo-,    and  Gr. 

jSAaaros  {hlastos)  =  a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.l 

Anat.   {PL):   Germs    ultimately  depositing 

concentric  layers  of  bone  inside  the  canals  of 

that  organic  substance.    {Quain.) 

6s'-te-6-9ele,  s.     [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr.  le^kii 

(tt'/e)=:  a  tumour.] 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  of  the  consistency  of 
cartilage  or  bone. 

os-te-d-COl'-la,  s.   [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr.  KoAAa 

{IcoUa)  =  glue  ;'  Fr.  osteocolle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  inferior  kind  of  glue 
obtained  from  bones;  bone-glue. 

2.  Min.  :  The  carbonate  of  lime  deposited 
on  reeds  or  marsh  plants  by  mineral  springs. 

6s'-te-6-c6pe.  s.  [Gr.  ooTcoKOTros  (osteokopos), 
fioju  bareov  (osteon)  =  a  bone  ;  kottos  (kopos)=. 
a  striking,  a  pain,  from  noimo  (kopto)  =  to 
strike ;  Fr.  osteocope.}  Paiu  in  the  bones ; 
bone-ache. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  |>ot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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fa-te-o-den-tine,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Eng. 
deiitiuf.] 

Anat.  :  Owen's  name  for  a,  hard  suhstaiue 
deposited  ou  the  inner  surface  of  the  dentine 
of  a  tooth,  so  tliat  the  central  cavity  l»econics 
gradually  diniiuislicd  in  size,  while  the  pulp 
slowly  shrinks  or  disappears. 

Bs'-te-O-gCU,  S.      (OsTEOOESESV.J 

A  nut.  it  l'fnj.-!iol.  :  A  soft,  transparent 
subslaiiee  developinj;  ii»to  hone. 

os-te  o-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  &u<\ 
Eng.  gentsis  (f\.\:).] 

Anat.  £  Embryol. :  The  genesis  or  produc- 
tion of  boue. 

6s-te-d-gen'-e-S3^,  s.    [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Or. 
ytv{i}en-),  l^ase  of  yfyvaut  (gennao)  ~  to  beget.] 
Amt.   £  Emhryol.:    The    same  as  Osteo- 
genesis (4. v.). 

6B-te-6-gen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  osteogen  ;  -tV.] 
Proihicing  heme;  belonging'  to  or  connected 
with  osteogenesis  (q.v.).     (Qnain.) 

ds-te-o-glos'-si-dsB,  s.^H-  (Mod.  Lat. 
osleoglossiinn) ;  Lat.  foni.  i>l.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Ichthy. :  A  freshwater  family  of  physosto- 
moua  tishes,  with  three  geuera,  Osteoglossum, 
Arapainia,  and  Ilctcrotis. 

fifl-te-6  glos'-siim,  $.  [Pref.  osteo-^  and  Gr. 
ykw<T(TaL  {ijlossa)  =  a  tongue  ] 

Ichthy.  :  The  ty\>ical  genus  of  the  family 
Osteoglossidfe.  Three  species  are  known: 
Osteogloiisum  bicirrhosnm,  from  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  0.  /ormosum,  fmm  Borneo  and  Suma- 
tra, and  0.  Leichardti,  from  Queensland. 

88-te-6g'-ra-pher,  s,  [Eng  osteographiy) : 
■cr.]  One  versed  in  osteograiiliy ;  one  wlio 
describes  the  bony  parts  of  the  body,  qr  the 
skeleton. 

ds-te-Og'-ra-phJ^,  s.  [Gr.  otniov  (osteon)  = 
a  bone,  and  -ypa^w  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  de- 
scribe ] 

Net.  Science:  A  description  of  the  bones 
or  of  the  skeleton  ;  osteology. 

6B-te-6-lep'-i8,*.    [Pref.  osteo.,  and  Gr.  Xtni^ 

(It^pis)  =  a  scale.) 

Paifront  :  A  Devordan  genus  of  Saurodip 
terini  (q.v.).  The  scales  are  sniootli,  and  the 
tail  extremely  heteroci-real. 

5s'-te-6-lit©,   8.     [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr.  \i0ov 

{lUhos)  =  stone  ;  Ger,  osteoUth.] 

Min.:  An  impure  variety  of  apatite,  com- 
pact to  earthy  in  texture.  Occms  in  fissures 
in  doleritic  rocks  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria. 

•  Ss-tS-Sl'-d-ger,  «.  [Eng.  osteologiy);  -er.] 
An  osteologist. 

58  te-o-log'-io,    5s-te-6-ldg'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng  n-iUohg{y)  ;  -ic, -ical]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  osteology. 

68  to  6-l5g'-ic-al-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  osteohgU 

ad  ;  ■/!/.]     According  to  osteology. 

5s  tS  dr-O-giat,  3  [Eng.  osteologiy);  -ist.] 
One  \ersL'd  in  osteology  ;  one  who  describes 
the  bones  or  skeleton  uf  animals. 

6b  te-6l'-d-gj^,  8  [Pref.  osteo;  and  Gr.  Aoyo? 
(loyis)  =  &  word,  a  discourse;  Fr.  osteolugie; 
tip  St  lUiUosteologia.} 

Kat.  Science:  That  branch  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  nature,  structure,  an-angement, 
and  uses  of  the  bones,  the  osseous  tissue,  ic 

Ss-tS-O'-ma,  a.    [Gr.  otjTiov  (osteon)  =  &  bone.] 
I'alhoi  :  A  bony  tumour. 

5s  te  d-ma-la'-9i-^,  «  [Pref.  osteo-,  and 
Gr.  ftoAaicoi  (vwlaLos)  =  Hoft.J 

Anat. :  Softcuingof  thcbnne.  Osteomalacia 
In  infantsis  popularly  known  as  Rickets  (q.v.). 

*4n'-t6-6  mln-tj^,  s.    [Pref.  osteo-,  and  Gr. 

tiatrria    (mmiteio)  =  piophecy,    divination.] 
Di\  illation  by  ni'Mns  of  Imhics. 

is'-'W  O  phone,  b.  An  Instniniout  for  con- 
veying 8<)Uiitl«  to  tho  auditory  nerves  of  n  ilt-uf 
pemon,  thr«n)£h  tho  teeth  and  tho  bones  of  the 
cranium,  nut  through  the  tynipannin. 

^S'-tS-i-pl&S-tJ^,  s.      [Pref.   osten.,  nn<l  Gr. 

nAao-TU)  (y'/'"<5)  =  to  mould,  to  form. J 

Surg.  :  An  operation  by  which  tho  total  or 
partial  lo.ss  uf  a  Xmuc  in  rt'inedied. 


os-te-op-ter-ylr'-i-oils,  a.    [Pref.  osr<o-, 

and  Gr.  nrtpu^  (pterux)^  ^enit.  mtpvyov  (pteni' 
gos)  —  &  wing.] 

Ichthy. :   Having  bony  fins.     The  same  as 

ArA-STHOPTERVOIOUS  (q.v.). 

ds-te-o-sar-co'-ma,  os-tS-o-sar-co- 

Sis,  s.     [Pref.  ost€o-,  and  Eng.  sarconut,  *ar- 
cosU  (q.v.).] 

Patliol. :  Softness  and  flexibility  of  the 
bones,  arising  from  the  growth  of  a  medullary 
or  cartilaginous  matter  within  them. 

ds-te-o-sper'-me-sa,  t,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  osteo- 
sperin{uin);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ca.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Cynareaa. 

os-te-o-sper'-mum,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-,  and 
Gr.  (TTTfpua  (s}wn)w)  =  seed.  Named  from  the 
hardness  of  tlic  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Osteospermeae 
(q.v.). 

OB-te  -o  -  torn  g ,  s.  [Gr.  ucrrtov  (osteon)  ~  a 
bone,  and  To^T((o77i«)=a  cut  ting;  Tttivutitemno) 
=  to  cut.] 

Surg.:  An  instrument  to  cut  a  hone  ;  specif.. 
one  to  cut  the  bones  of  the  fetal  cranium  to 
facilitate  delivery. 

os-te-ot'-o-my,  s.  [Osteotome.]  The  dis- 
section of  bones. 

"  OS-te-d-ZO'-a,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  osteo;  and  Gr. 
^wa  (-'O(t).  pi.  of  Cv°*'  (^oon)=&n  animal.] 
Zoo!.:  Osteozoaria(q.v.). 

*  os-te-6-zd-ar'-i-a,  5  j^l.    [OareozoA.] 

Zool :  De  Blainville's  name  for  the  Verte- 
brata. 

os'-ter-icU,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot.:  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

os'-thex-j^,  os-thex'-i-^,  s.  [Pref.  osteo-, 
and  Gr.  <^(«  (/iejris)=a  having,  possession; 
e'xw  (€c)w)  =  to  have.) 

Pathol. :  The  ossification  of  soft  parts  of  the 
body 
'  OS -ti-a-rj',    s       [Low   L.it.  ostiarius,   osti- 
arium.  from  Lat  os(iwrft  =  a  door,  a  mouth, 
from  OS  =  a  moutli  J 

L  An  ecclesiastical  olficer ;  a  sexton  or 
verger     [UbHER.] 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  river, 

"Nlliid  tiath  wveii  ottiiries.  tlmt  la,  t>y  eeveii  clmo- 
Dtls  <lin)>urtlieuelh  itarlf  iiitu  tlie  tei-"—Orounie : 
Vulgar  Srroart.  bk.  vi,  tli.  vni. 

os''ti~61e,  ds-ti-o'-liini,  s     (Lat.,  dimin.  of 
ostiiDn  -  a  door,  a  mouth  ] 
Botany : 

1.  (OJ  the  form  ostiolc) :  A  mouth  or  longi- 
tudinal opening  between  two  lips  in  the 
stomata  of  plants. 

2.  (0/  tliejorni  ostiohnu)  •  The  orifice  of  the 
peritliecium  of  the  fungoid  genus  Spliperia. 

OS-ti'-tts,   8      |Gr    oariov  (osteon)  =■&  bone*. 
Kng   sutf  -itisiq  v)  1 
Puthol  :  Inflammation  of  a  bone. 

OS'ti-iiin,  »     [Lat.  =  a  door.] 

Anat. :  An  aperture,  as  ostium  uteri. 

ost'ler  (t  silent).  '  OS-tll-er,  s.     [Hostler.  J 
•  1.  Originally,  tho    "  hosteller,'     that    is. 
the  innkeeper. 

"Amt  niiotticr  lint  lie  f-rouglit  fortli  twetepeniaitil 
gtit  Ui  tite  fitter.  —WycUjfe     Luke  \.  tit. 

2.  A  man  who  looks  after  horses  at  an  iim. 

*  In  wlioiD  vn  rrnil  liow  GoO  Aud  Time  JrcrM 

To  tiiiiiuiir  t  tin  fly  ottUri.        Curbtt :  Ittr  Oortalt. 

'  ostler-wlfe,  s.    An  ostlcress. 

"  OSt'-ler-esS  ((  silent),  5.     [Eng.  ostler;  -ess.] 
A  female  ostler. 
"  A  ]i]iinip  Annod  oitlereu  nrid  «  alAlile  wench 
Cniiie  ruiiiihiif."  T«nni/tou  :  J'rincou.  i.  33S, 

•  fist -lcr-j^((  silent),  «.  [Ft.  hostellerie.]   (Hos- 

TRI-ltV.] 

•  dst'-maili  s.  [Sw.  ost,  ostcn  ;  Dan.  o^t,  oslen 
last,  and  vuin.]  An  ea.st-man  ;  a  name  for- 
itirrly  given  to  Danlsli  sctllers  In  Ireland. 

ds'-tl^-Clast,  .''.  [Gr.  .'K7T(i«Adorr»j«  (ostokiastiis) 
—  a  boni-breakcr.]     (Giant-i  kll-s] 

SS'to'-def,  f.  (Or.  ivTtiohtri  (o»teode»)=.\\\ic. 
honc.H,  iMUiy  :  Ufrriov  (osteon)^ a  1>nne,  and 
cTjoc  (eidos)  =  form.] 


BoL  :  A  genus  of  Crotone*  (q.v.).  Ostodm 
pnniculata,  a  native  of  Sikkun,  in  llie  Khasia 
Hills,  yields  a  gum  used  as  size  in  paper 
manufacture. 

'  os-tra'-^e-a  (or  5  as  sh),  s.     [I.at.  ostra- 
cium ;  Gr.  ^a'rpdiciov  (oslmkioii)  =  a  bivalve.] 
Zool. :  Tlie  .same  as  O.streid-f.  (q.v.). 

os-tra'-9e-9n  (or  9  as  sh),  ».  [Ostracea.J 
.\ny  mollusc  belonging  to  the  family  Ostrarea. 

ds-tra'-ci-on«  s.  [Gr.  o<rrpaxiov  (o8trakion)f 
dimin.  from  otrrpojcov  (ostrakon)  =  a  shell.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Coffer-fish;  the  sole  genus  of 
the  group  Ostnicioutina  (q.v.).  The  carapaces 
of  some  species  are  three,  of  others  four  and 
flve-ridged,  and  some  are  provided  with  long 
spines.  Twenty-two  species  are  known  from 
troi>ical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Liitken  con- 
siders Ostracion  hoops  to  be  the  young  of  a 
sun-fish.     Called  also  Trunk-tlsh. 

2.  Pala^nnt. :  One  species  from  the  Tertiary 
of  Monte  Bolca. 

oS'tra-9i  dn-ti'-n^  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  ostra- 
cion, gen  it.  ostraciont(is) ;  Lat.  neut,  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  plectognathoua  fishes, 
family  Sclerodermi  (q.v.).  The  integuments 
of  the  body  form  a  hard  continuous  carapace, 
consisting  of  hexagonal  scales  disposed  mo.sai- 
cally.  A  sj'inous  dorsal  and  venfrals  are 
absent,  but  sometimes  indicated  by  i>rotuber- 
ances.     [Ostracion.] 

os'-tra-^ise,  6s'-tra-9ize,  v.t.    [Gr.  oa-rpa.' 

Ki^ui  (ostrakizQ).^ 

1.  Lit.  (In  Athens  aiul  some  other  ancient 
Greek  cities) :  To  vote  a  person  assumed  to  be 
dangerous  into  banishment  for  t^'n  years  by 
writing  his  name  upon  a  potsherd  or  oyster- 
shell.     [Ostracism.] 

"Their  Atttnipt"  to  get  htm  oitracUed."—Ore*0: 
Bltt.  (Irefce.  th.  x.x«i. 

2.  Pig. :  To  banish  from  society  ;  to  plaoe 
uniier  a  ban. 

os'-tra-fi^m,  5,  [Fr  ostracism*,  fi-om  Lat. 
O'itraciinnns,  from  Gr.  uotpokktmos  (n<traki8- 
vios)  =  ostracism  (see  below) ;  uo-Tpoicifw  (o*- 
trakiso)=^  to  ostracise,  from  otrrpaKov  (ostrti^ 
kon)  =  a  polished  shell  of  a  mollusc] 

1.  Lit. :  A  jiractice  introduced  into  Athens 
by  Kleisthcnes  to  preserve  the  democratic 
government  which  he  had  established,  and 
which  sooner  or  later  existed  also  in  Argos, 
Wegara.  Miletus,  and  Syracuse.  If  any  citizen 
became  so  powerful  that  it  was  feared  he 
would  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government, 
an  ostracism  was  asked  fiom  the  Athenian 
senate  and  the  public  assembly.  If  granted, 
the  citizens  each  deposited  a  shell  or  potsherd 
on  whicli  was  written  the  name  of  any  person 
of  whrini  they  entertained  apprehensions,  and 
if  (i.OOO  concurred  in  voting  against  the  same 
individual,  he  was  required  to  go  into  honour- 
able banishment  for  ten  years,  retaining,  how- 
ever, all  his  property. 

2.  Fig  :  Banishment  from  society,  excla- 
sion  from  society  ;  expulsion. 

$8  -tra-flte,  s  [Fr.  ostracite  ;  Lat.  ostracittM; 
Gr  oVtpoichtjc  (nstrakites)  =  an  unidentified 
precious  stone,  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  Lat. 
oslracitii ;  Gr.  oarpaKiTi^  (ost  ra  kit  is)  =  honk' 
stone,  a  kind  of  kadmia  :  oirrptov  (ostreon)  ^ 
an  oyster,  and  \i0o<;  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Palifont  :  A  fossil  Ostrea  (Oyster),  or  some 
closely  allied  genus. 

§S-triio'-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  oarpaKov  (ostrakon) 
=  a  shell.] 

L  Zool.  :  An  order  of  minute  Crustacea, 
sub-class  Entomostracii,  division  I./<»phyro- 
jioda.  The  entire  body  is  enclosed  in  a  shell 
or  carnpacc,  composed  of  two  valves  united 
along  the  lack  by  a  niembrane.  The  bmnchiae 
are  attached  to  the  posterior  jaws,  and  there 
are  only  two  or  three  pniis  of  feel,  which  sub- 
servo  hicomotton,  but  are  not  a^lapted  for 
swimming.  A  ilisiinct  licait  is  pix<sent  in 
Cypridina,  but  wanting  In  tho  freshwater 
Cyjn  is  and  the  nmrino  Cylhere. 

2.  Paltvont. :  (Sec  extract  under  OslrucodcX 

ds-tra-oode,  a.  (OsritACODA.]  Belonging 
to  tlie  Oslrncoda. 

"  RntAll  Oitriico'li'  CnutACMk  nnexlrrmrly  RhunilAiit 
Ai  foMU*  ti)  iiiAiiy  (■iniii\tli>iiA.  ftiid  «Kt«iii1  friiiii  tiM 
(.^iitWrtiiii  U|i  til  tlio  {imciit  *iAy. '—Stcholwn  :  /(X'ltVI' 
(t«7l).  |>.  9»r. 


tSU,  bo^ ;  p6tlt.  j6^\ ;  oat.  90!!,  chorus.  9hln.  bon^li :  go,  i^om ;  thin,  fhls :  sin.  af :  expeot,  yonophon.  e^jdat.   ph  =  C 
-olan.  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,    sion  —  shun  ;  -tlon.  ^ion  ^  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  ^  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  ^e  —  b^l,  dfL 
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dS-tra-COS'-te-l,  s.  pi.  [Gv.  oarpoKov  (ostra- 
koni'—  a  slicU,  and  utntov  {osteon)  =  a  bone.) 
[Placodebmata.J 

Os'-tra-g6th«  5.     (Ostrogoth.] 

ds'-tra-nite,  s.     [Xamed  nfter  the  Scandina- 
vian godtlcss  of  Spriiiji.  Ostra  (Ostara)  ;  n  con- 
nect., and  sufT.  -ite  {Miri.).'\ 
Min. :  An  altered  form  of  zircon  (q.v.), 

os'-tre-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oarpeof  (ostreon) 
=  an  oyster.] 

1.  Zool. :  Oyster  (q.v.);  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Ostreidit  (H-v.).  Upper  valve  of 
shell  flat  or  concave,  hnver  convex;  the  animal 
has  the  mantle-margin  double,  gills  nearly 
equal,  imited,  and,  with  the  mantle-lobes, 
forming  a  branchial  chamber;  sexes  distinct. 
Seventy  species  are  known,  from  tropio.1l  and 
temperate  seas.  Ostrea  edulis  is  the  Common 
Oyster. 

2.  Palceont. :  Two  hundred  species,  from  the 
Carboiiifernus  onward,  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  India, 

os-tre-a'-ceoiis  (ce  a*;  sh),  n.  [Lp-*".  os!frca 
=  an(»yster.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ostracea. 

ds'-tre-a-cul-ture,  s.  [Lat.  ostren=&n 
oyster,  and  cufdfm  —  cultivation.]  Tlie  arti- 
ficial cultivation  or  breeding  of  oysters. 

os-tre'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ostre(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -idfE.] 

Zool.  &  Pal(eont. :  A  marine  family  of  Con- 
chifera,  section  Asiphonidw.  Shell  ineqni- 
valve,  slightly  ioeqnilaleral,  free  or  attached; 
hinge  usually  toothless,  ligament  internal. 
Lobes  of  the  mantle  entirely  separated  ;  foot 
small  and  byssiferous,  or  wanting;  a  single 
adductor  muscle.  Woodward  enunierates  tlie 
following  genera  :  Ostrea,  Anomia,  Placuna, 
Pecten,  Lima,  Spondylus,  and  PUcatnIa ;  to 
whifh  Tate  adds  Pernostrea  (q.v.),  which 
links  this  family,  which  c-amn  into  existence 
in  Carboniferous  times,  to  the  Aviculidae, 

•  6s-tre-6pll'-a-gist,  5.  [Gr.  S<rrpeov  (os- 
treo}i)  =  :in  oys'ter,  and  if>ayflv  (p}tageiji)  =  to 
eat.]  One  who  eats  or  feeds  upon  osyters ;  an 
oyster-eater. 

5s'-tri9li,  •  OS-trice,  *  os-truce,   •  oys- 

tryche,  5.  [0.  Fr.  nstm^rr,  ostrnrhe ;  Fr. 
auhiche.;  Ital.  struzzolo,  s/ruczo,  from  Lat. 
(avis)  s/ rj(?/i to  =  ostrich  (bird);  Gr.  o-rpoy^ds 
(sirouthos)  =  <rTpov9o-Kdfj.7}\o<;  (stroiitho-hnmc- 
los).  Called  Ka^iTjAo?,  or  camel,  from  its  camel- 
like  neck.] 

1.  Ornithology : 

(1)  Struthin  camelus,  from  the  deserts  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  It  is  the  largest  of  all 
living  birds,  standing  from  six  tn  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  has  been  known  from  remote  an- 
tiquity [2];  Xenoplion  mentions  it  in  the 
Atiabasis  (i.  5),  as  occurring  in  the  plains  of 
Artemisia,  and  there  are  frequent  references 
to  it  in  later  Roman  literature.  Heliogabalus 
is  said  to  have  had  a  dish  served  up  composed 
of  the  brains  of  six  hundred  ostriches  (^l. 
Lamj^idius).  Hunters  report  that  the  flesh  is 
pahitable,  though  Browne  (MisrcUanics)  re- 
mai  ks,  doubtfully,  *'  perhaps  boiled  and  well 
cooked,  after  the  art 
of     Apieius,     with 

peppermint,   dates,  ,..„  ,,  ...  - 

and    other  good      Art  ,',.  'C'.^  :'..''   7-'?^ 
things,    young    os- 
triches    might 
down  with 
some    sto- 
machs.'    _ 
The    os- 
trich   is 

hunted    and      ^ -^ 

bred  for   the  '^ 

sake  of  the  quill  ostrich. 

feathers  of  the 

wings  and  tail,  now  used  only  by  ladies,  though 
formerly  ostrich  pinnies  decked  the  helm. 'ts  of 
knight-s,  iitill  later,  the  hats  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  the  fashion  came  in  again  for  a  time  at  the 
Restoration.  The  ostrich  is  a  vegetable  feider, 
but  swallows  stones,  bits  of  iron,  and  other 
hard  substances  to  aid  the  gizzard  in  its  func- 
tions. On  ostrich  farms  newly-liatched  birds 
have  been  observed  to  pick  up  little  stones 
before  taking  any  food.  The  head  and  neck 
are  nearly  naked,  body  black,  qnill  feathers  of 
wings  and  tail  white.  The  wings  are  useless 
for  flight,  but  of  so  much  assistance  in  running 
that  the  bird  can  outstrip  tlie  fleetest  horse. 
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Ostriches  are  polygamous,  the  hens  lay  tlieir 
eggs  in  a  comjnon  nest— a  hole  scratched  in 
the  sand,  and  the  cock-bnd  lelieves  the  hens 
in  the  task  of  ineubation,  which  is  aided  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.     IStrl'thio.] 

(2)  The  name  Ostrich  is  often  given  loosely 
to  individuals  of  the  genera  Rhea  (q.v.)  and 
Dromaius  (q.v.). 

2.  Scrip. :  The  C^Sl  (rcTianim),  of  Jobxxxix. 
13,  were  obviously  ostriches,  as  were  the  C'3?* 
(ijeenim)  of  Lara.  iv.  3.  The  n:y»ri-n3  (hath- 
haiycianak)  of  Lev.  xi.  16,  Deut.  xiv.  15,  Job 
XXX.  29,  and  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20,  rendered 
owl  in  the  A.V.,  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
ostrich,  and  is  so  translated  in  the  R.V. 

*  ostrich-board, «. 

Arch.  :  A  wainscot. 

ostrich-farm,  s.  A  farm  on  which  os- 
triches aie  doiiiL'sticated  and  bred  for  the  sake 
of  their  feathers. 

"The  {orm»tion  in  tbe  Cape  Colouy  ...  of  nunier> 
OUB o£trich/at-mA"—Encj/c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  xviii  6a. 

ostrich- farming.  5.  The  occupation  of 
breeding  ostriches  for  the  sake  of  their 
feathers.  It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  first  to 
commence  the  practice  in  South  Africa ;  but 
between  1S50  and  1800  Mr.  Kinuear,  of  Beau- 
fort West,  had  a  flock  of  domesticated  ostriches. 
It  had  been  previously  tried  in  Algeria,  and  is 
now  being  trietl,  with  some  success,  iuCuUfurnia, 
"Twelve  or  fifteen  ye*r»  ago  ottrich-farming  was 

unknot^n  at  the  CApe." — Siloer'i  Bandbook  to  South 

Africa  (ed.  1980),  p.  320. 

*  os'-tridge,  s.    [Ostbich.] 

*  os-trif '-er-ofts,  n.  [I^at.  ostrea  =  an  oyster, 
and/tro=ito  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing 
or  containing  oysters. 

Os'-tro-goth,  s.  [Fr.  Ostrogoth  ;  Ital.  ostro- 
gota;  from  Ger.  os(  =  east  (q.v.),  and  Eng. 
Goth  (q.v.).]  An  Eastern  Goth  ;  one  of  the 
nation  of  East  Goths  who  established  a  king- 
dom in  Italy  which  lasted  a.d.  4y3-562. 

Os-tro-goth'-ic,  a.  [Ostrogoth;  -tc.]  Of  or 
peitaiiung  to  the  Ostrogotlis. 

OS'-tru-thine,  s.     [Mod.   Lat.  (Imperaioria) 

ostruth{iiim) ;  Eng.  sulf.   i?i.] 

Cluin. :  CiiHi702.  A  neutral  body  extracted 
ftoni  the  root  of  the  masterwort,  Imperatoria 
ostruthium,  by  treatment  with  hot  alcohol. 
It  crystallizes  in  slender,  colourless,  silky 
needles,  melting  at  115°;  soluble  in  nlcolinl, 
ether,  and  cold  ammonia.  It.s  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  possesses  a  sky-blue  fluorescence. 

OS'-try-a,  5.  [Gr.  htrrpva  {ostnta).  and  oarpvy 
(ostrus)  =  a  tree  with  very  hard  wood,  like  the 
hornbeam.] 

Bot. :  Hop-hornbeam  (so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  scaly  catkins  to  hops),  a 
genus  of  Corylaceaa.  Two  species  are  known. 
O&ir^a  vulgaris,  the  Common,  andO.  virginiai, 
the  American  or  Virgriniau  Hoi)-hornbeam. 
[Iron-wood,  Leverwood.) 

6§~we'-g6,  5.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a  town 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Oswego  corn-flour,  5.  A  fine  fiour 
made  from  Indian  rorn  or  maize. 

Oswego -Starch,  s.  A  fine  kind  of  starch 
made  in  tlie  town  of  Oswego  from  maize. 

Oswego-tea,   s. 

Bot. :  Motiarda  didyma,  a  North  American 
labiate. 

6s'-y-ris,  s.  \\j^t.,  from  Or.  otrvpt?  {psriTis)=. 
a  plant,  probably  the  broom-like  goosefoot 
(psyris  alba).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Santalaceae.  Tlie  leaves 
of  Osyris  nepalensis  are  used  for  making  a  kind 
of  tea. 

Ot-,  6-t6-,  pre/.  [Gr,  o5?  (ov$).  genit.  d)T6<; 
(otos)  =  an  ear.]  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with,  the  ear  or  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  resembling  an  ear. 

*  6t-a-c6^s'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  ot-,  and  Eng. 
acoiJsfic  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  otacoustiqjie.) 

A,  .^5  adj.  :  Assisting  or  improving  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

B,  As  subst. :  An  instrnment  to  facilitate  or 
improve  the  sense  of  hearing;  an  ear-trumpet. 

"A  bony  tube,  which  aa  a  nutnml  otnanixtick  is  so 
directed  bJickwanl  na  to  receive  the  emnllttst  aiuI  most 
distant  sound."— fireir :  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i..  ch.  v. 


•  ot-a^cous'-tic-6n,  a.  [Otaooustic]  Tbe 
same  as  Otacoustic  (q.v.). 

"  *SiT.  this  ts  caUed  an  olucouttlcon.' 
'  A  coutlicon  I 

'  Why,  'tis  a  pc^lr  of  ass's  ears,  and  large  ones,'" 
Albumatar,  \.  a 

*df-a-CUSt,  s.  [Gr.  JjTaJcou(jTT)«  (otakoustls) : 
ovs  'ipus),  genit.  wTos  (o/os)  =  an  ear,  and  dxoiiw 
(aA:ouo)  =  to  hear.]   Ascout.aspy.     {HollandJ) 

O-ta-hei'-te,  s.    tNative  name.] 

G(oi.  :  The  largest  of  the  Society  Islands. 
Called  also  Tahiti. 

Otaheite-apple,  s. 

Bot.,  tfc. ."  Spondias  dulcts,  a  handsome  tree ; 
the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  golden  colour,  lias  a 
flavour  like  that  of  a  pineapple,  and  hangs  in 
little  nodding  bunches.  It  is  cidtivated  in 
the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  especially 
in  Otaheite  (Tahiti).     [Spo.ndias.] 

Otaheite -chestnut,  s. 

Bot. :  hwcarpus  edulis,  or  the  genus  Incctr- 
pus(q.v,). 
Otaheite -myrtle,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  euphorbiaceous  genus  Securingeft. 

O-tal'-gl-a,  s.  [Pref.  ot;  and  Gr.  aXyot  (cdgos) 
—  ]iaiii.]  *A  pain  in  the  ear;  ear-ache. 

6-tal'-gic,  s.  [OxAi-crA.]  A  remedy  for  the 
ear-ache. 

o'-tal-gy,  s,     [Otalgia.] 

6  tar'-i  -a,  s.  [Gr.  uiTdpiov  (otaT-ion)  =  a  little 
ear,  dimiu.  from  ous  (o«s),  geuiL  wtos  (fttos)  = 
an  ear.] 

1,  Zool. :  Eared-seal,  Sea-bear.  Sea-lion  ;  tlie 
single  genus  of  the  family  Otiriidae.  Tliey  are 
gregarious  and  polygamous,  the  males  usually 
much  larger  than  the  females.  Many  of  the 
species  furnish  the  "  sealskin  "  of  commeroe 
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The  number  of  species  is  variously  stated.  The 
following  are  the  best  known,  Oturia  stelUri, 
the  Northern  Sea-lion,  the  largest  of  the  genus, 
about  ten  feet  in  length,  frtmi  the  North 
Pacific  ;  O.j^ibata,  tlie  Southern  or  Pafagonisn 
Sea-lion,  from  the  Falkland  islands  and  Pata- 
gonia ;  0.  axli/orniajia ;  0.  ursina,  the  Com- 
mon Sea-bear,  or  Fur  Seal,  from  the  Piybiloff 
Islands  ;  0.  pvsiUa,  from  the  Cape  of  Gootl 
Hope  ;  0.  Fo^teri,  and  otheis.  from  the  coast  of 
Australia.  These  have  been  grouped  by  some 
zoologists  into  many  genera,  founded  upon 
very  trivial  modifications  of  teeth  and  skull. 
(Frof.  Flower,  in  Euajc.  Brit.  (ed.  Itth),  xv.  443.) 
2,  PalccQTit.:  A  form  resemblingthe  Antarc- 
tic Otaria  has  been  found  in  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene of  France.    {Wallace.) 

o-ta-ri'-i-daa,  t  6-ta-ri'-a-dw,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.   Lat.   otari(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idoi,  -ada;.] 

Zool. :  Eared-seals,  Sea-bears,  Sea-lions ;  a 
family  of  Pinnipedia(q.v.),  with  a  single  genus 
Otaria  (q.v.).  Distribution  wide,  in  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  but  absent  from 
the  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  When  on 
land  the  hind  feet  are  turned  forwards  under 
the  body,  and  aid  in  supi>orting  and  moving 
the  trunk,  as  in  ordinary  quadrupeds. 

d'-tar-ine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  otar(ia) ;  Eng.  suflf. 
-in'e.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  family  Otarii<l«. 

"  All  those  [fossil  forms]  of  which  the  charactera  are 
best  known  )>eloD5  to  the  completely  develojied  Pho- 
cine  orTrichechiue.  not  to  the  Otarme,  ty^ie,"— i'ncyc 
Dr^i.it^l.  9th».  IV.  Hi. 

o'-t^-y,  5.  [Otaria.]  Any  individual  of  the 
genus  Otaria. 

d-thse-ma-to'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  ot-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  ha'/iiatoma  {q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  An  effusion  of  blood  imder  the 
perichondrium  of  the  ear,  which  is  stripped 
froru  the  cartilage.    According  to  someautho- 
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rities,  the  efTusion  K  within  the  cartilage.  It 
is  considered  to  he  an  uuf&voui^ble  sign  iu 
Insanity. 

o'-the-o-BCope,  s.    [OrBoecopE.] 

d(li'-er,  •  ooth-er,  a.,  or  pron.  &  adv.  (A.S. 
6dker  (for  aiuUur);  cfv^n.  with  Diit.  ander; 
Icel.  a  una  rr  {for  anUmrr);  Hw.  aiulra  ;  Dun. 
anden  (neut.  amlet,  pi.  andre) :  Ger.  under; 
Goth,  ant fuir;  Litli.  aiUrcts ;  Lat.  alter  (Inr 
anter);  Suisc.  antant.  The  sufflx  in  Eng. 
o-fAer,  Gdth.  an-t/iar,  and  Sansc,  an-ram  is 
the  usual  coiiiparalive  suffix,  seen  also  in 
Wke-ther,  ei-ther,  hi-ther,  &.c.] 
A.  As  adjfctive  or  adjrctive  pronoun  : 

1.  N'ot  the  same  ;  (liflV-rent  from  that  which 
3us  been  stated  or  apecifieil. 

"There  is  no  other  HlielUr." 

S/mketp. :  Tfrnpett,  U.  3. 

2.  Not  this;  contrary,  opposite-  as,  the 
4flher  side  of  the  street 

'Si  Additional,  extra. 

"Many  ofAer  of  noble  tttine." 

.'ihiiketp. :  /.ichard  HI.,  ir.  h. 

•4.  Second. 

"Thy  likeoeas.  thy  fith«Ip.  tliy  offt#r  nelf. " 

^Uton     P.  L..  viU.  450. 

•  5.  Used  as  synonymous  with  left,  as  op- 
posed to  right. 

*'  A  (llatAff  lu  her  olht^r  hnuJ  she  had." 

.S/><ni.<rr ;  F.  V-  V.  xlf.  M. 

6.  Used  as  opposed  to  smiie. 

"Some  fell  ntiuing  tborna,  but  other  fell  Into  good 
gtOMiiii."— Matthew  xiii.  7.  8. 

7.  Used  reciprorully  with  ^-nc/i,  and  applic- 
able to  any  number  ol  individuals. 

"They  aaked  eacft  other  of  their  ■welt»x^^ Exodus 
XTlU.  r.  3. 

•  8.  The  otlier,  another. 

"  Tlltlog  oue  nt  oth^r'$  breast." 

Shakap.  :  Othello,  U.  8. 
•B.  Asadv.  :  Otherwise. 

"  U  you  Uiluk  other."        Shakwp. :  Othello.  Iv.  2. 

^  (1)  Tht  other  day:  Some  d.^y  not  long 
past ;  not  Ion;,'  ago;  lately,  recently. 

(2)  Every  other:  Every  second  or  alternate  : 
u,  every  other  day. 

t  Other- world*  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Belonging  to  another  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

2.  /^I'j?.  ;  Shadowy,  unreal,  unsubstantial. 

They   may   h«  friendly    Kho-itJi  .  .  .  hut    they   all 
■  >ned  their  olfier-tvorld  exiateucc  a 
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t  Other- worldliness,  s.  Tlte  practice 
or  condition  of  iiostpoiiing  the  atfairs  of  daily 
Ufe  to  those  of  a  future  state. 

"  Ita  orhtr-vortdtinru,  whilo  uplioldiue  an  Ideal 
before  men's  eyea,  luid  tho  diiuidvHTitikf!e  uf  dUcrodit- 
iiig  the  real."— tf.  B.  Letoa  :  J/ist.  of  VhU'iiopht/,  li.  3. 

•Oth-er,  co»j.    [Aformof  ei(A€r(q.v.).]  (For 
dtf.  see  etyni.) 

"  Oih^r  myd    l>oc.   other    ryche  cloth,  othnr    other 
ryclie  lliyiiKe."'         Robeit  of  Qt->ucetter,  p  271. 

*dth'-er-gate8,  fu/r.     (Eng.  eAher,  and  ^ate  = 
way,  mauiier.]     In  another  way  ;  otherwise. 

"  \\<t  would  have  tiikled  you  othwgalet  than  he 
did."— S/uJi«/*.  .    Tioelfth  ytjht.  V.  i. 

*dth'-er-gndss,  a.    [Tho  same  word  as  otJier- 
giiue  (q.v.j.j     Of  another  kind  ;  other. 

"  I  have  111  rcx'Tve  a  liody  of  othergueti  argutueata.'' 
—BsrkeJeu  :  Atciphro.i,  Uial.  I.  t  li- 

*  ^th'-er-gui^o,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  oVier,  and 

fiiUe  =  way.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  another  knid  or  sort ;  other. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  anotlier  way  ;  otherwise. 

*Ath'-er-n68S,  «.     [Eng.  other;   -ncAs.]    Tlic 
quality  or  .statfl  of  being  other  ;  alterity. 

•  dfh'-er-Bome,  n.     [Eng.   other,  and  some.] 
Some  otliLT-H  ;  othein. 

"Othartomf.  « hoMt  p«r«nta  and  friends  the  king 
hadde  imDlKhcd,"— ^fow  ;  £inaJohn  {an.  U12). 

•6^h'-er-ward5»  adv.    [Eng.  other;  -ujorcfo.] 
In  another  direction. 

•  6th'  -  er  -  wdy^,    •  oth  -  er  -  wayos.   ad  v. 

(Eii;<.   ether,   and    u-ny.]      In    aiinthir    way  ; 
otherwise. 

"  If  [  .  .  hail  rather  othttrway*-*  lyun,  then  do  I  that 
oRloe  which  Oud  hath  ^lut  In  Uie.  and  yet  i>l««B*  Dot 
Owl  my«\t:--TymUU  :    Worke*.  p.  U. 

*  6th' -or -where,    aHv.      (Eng.    other,    and 
where.l    In  or  to  another  placu  ;  elsewhere. 

"  The  king  hath  •cnt  me  otherwhere" 

.Hhtikfttp.  :  1  I/enrv  Vlff.,  M  1 

bo)!,  b^  :  poiit,  $6^1 ;  cat,  90II,  choms. 
-tlon  ^  Shan,    -tlon,  -sion  =  iliCui 


"  oth'- er- while,  dth-er~while^,  adv. 
[Eug.  other,  and  while.]  At  auother  time  ;  at 
oUier  times. 

"  She  wepta,  uid  otktrwhiU  aonK-' 

Oower:  C.  A  .11 

oth'-er-wise,  adv.  &  coi^.     [Bug.  other,  and 

wise  —  man'iier.] 

A,  As  adverb: 

1.  In  a  different  manner  ;  In  another  man- 
ner; dirloreutly ;  not  so. 

"If  any  man  techltli  otherwU«  and  nccordith  not 
t-^  the  hoolsum  wordia  of  our  Lorde."—  tVyciii^v:  nmu. 
thi/.vi. 

2.  In  other  respects. 

"  It  is  said  truly,  th.^t  the  best  men  otSerwUe,  are 
in.t  ;ilwiiv5  the  btut  in  ret^ard  of  society.  ■—//<»*«•  .- 
Accicj.  Pulity. 

3.  By  or  from  other  causes. 

"Sir  John  Norrla .  ,  .  T«turii«l  with  the  Iosh.  liy 
stcknesa  niid  olherwite,  of  ei){ht  thousand  men."— 
JttiUigh  :  aUt.  World. 

B.  As  conj. :  Else;  but  for  this;  such  not 
being  the  case. 

"  Watch  the  door  ,  .  ,  ofAen/'/M  you  might  ali|iBway." 
—."ihakaip :  ilerry  Wilts  qf  Windtor,  iv.  iL 

O-thon'-na,  ff.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oBowa  (othonna) 
=  a  Syrian  plant,  perhaps  a  marigold.] 

Bot. :  The  tyi)ical  genus  of  Othonneie  (q.v.). 
About  sixty  sjtecies  are  known,  most  of  them 
Cape  herbs  or  shrubs  with  yellow,  rarely  with 
blue,  heads. 

6-thon'-nc-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  ot}u)nn(a) ; 
Lat.  fein.  \>\.  adj.  suff.  -eiv.] 
But. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Cynarex. 

t  6'-th6-SCdpe,  s.  [Gr.  wee'w  (dtheo)  —  to  push, 
and  ffxojreui  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  invented  In  1831  by 
Czennak,  for  hohling  water  round  the  eye  to 
enable  the  interior  to  be  seen.  It  has  been 
supersedecl  by  the  ophthalmoscope  (q.v.). 

o'-thyl,  s.    [Eng.  o(rygen),  and  (e)thy I.] 

Chcm. :  Williamson's  name  for  acetyl  (q.v.). 

6' -tic,  a.  &3.     (Fr  otique.]    [Or-.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
ear:  as,  the  o(ic  ganglion. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  em])loyed  in 
diseases  of  the  ear. 

t  o'-ti-dae,  s.  pi.    [Otidid.e.] 

o-tid'-i-dae,  t  o'-ti-dae,  5.  pi  [Lat.  ot(Ls), 
or  geuit.  otid(is) ;  fern.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -Ulie.] 

Oniith. :  Biistanls  ;  a  family  intermediate 
between  the  (iame  Biids  and  the  Plovers. 
The  bill  is  always  short,  the  wings  convex, 
tail  sliort,  and  hind  toe  wautiug.  Chief 
genera:  Otis,  0!)dieuemus,  and  Cursorius. 

d-ti-o-rhj^h'-chiis,  5.  [Gr.  (indc  (otion)  ■=  a 
little  ear,  and  puyxo<i  (rhungchx)s)  =  a  snout.] 

EiLtom. :  A  genus  of  Curculionidae.  Seven- 
teen species  are  British. 

*  o'-ti-ose  (t  its  sh),  *  o'-tiouB,  a.    [Lat. 

od'osHs,  from  o(ti(m  —  leisure.]    At  leisure,  at 
ease,  unemployed,  idle,  lazy. 

"Such  Btoriea  of  suiientatuml  eventa  na  require,  on 
the  jiart  of  the  hearer,  nothing  more  than  au  Qlitua 
aasent." — l\dvy  :  EsiUvtxcet,  vol.  L  cb.  i, 

■  d-tl-6s'  i-ty  (tl  as  shl),  5.  [Eng.  otios(e); 
■  iti/.]  The  quality  or  sUio  of  being  otiuso ; 
leisure,  idleness. 

o'-tis,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ainV  (Muf)~Otis 
tarda.] 

Ornith.  :  Bustard  (q.v.).  Tho  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Otididw. 

o-ti'-tis,  f.  [Or.  out  (oi«>,  genit  tird?  (olus)  = 
tlie  e:ir  ;  sulT.  -Uis  (q.v.).J 

I'nthol.  :  Inllammation  of  the  ear ;  ear-ache. 
It  is  attended  by  severe  pain.  In  tho  worst 
cases  it  ends  in  utorrhoua  (q.v.X  Called  also 
Otalgia. 

O-to-.prc^.    [Ot-.I 

8-t6'-ba,  s.  [From  tho  Bpcciflc  name  of  ^fyris- 
ti<a  (Jt''>ha.] 

otoba-Cat,  s. 

C}^em.:  A  colourless  fat  obtained  frouj  Ihe 
fruit  of  Mi/ristica  Oluba.  It  melts  at  ^i',  smells 
like  nutmegs,  and  contairis  myristin,  olcin,  and 
otnbite. 

6-t6'-blt0,  s.     [Eng.  otoiiiq);  -ito.] 

Chrm.  :  C.<ill'jnO^  A  co'stallino  unbalance 
obtained  (Vom  ntoba-fat  by  saponlflcatinn.    It 


forms  large,  colourless,  glassy  prisms,  taste- 
less and  inodorous,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melting  at  I'SH*. 

5t-6-c6'-ni-um,  o-too'-6-mte,  s.     (Pret 

0I0-,  and  Gr.  icons  (konis)  =dust.] 
AntU. :  The  ear-dust  in  man.     [Otolith.] 

ot'^-orano,  «.  [Pref.  ofo-,  and  Gr.  <cpan'or 
(A:mut-yiO=the  upi»cr  i>art  of  the  head,  the 
.skuU.J 

C<»)i/wr.  AtuU.  :  The  open,  bony  chamber  of 
the  ear  iu  fishes. 

O-toc'-^r-Sn,  s.    [Pref.  oto-,  and  Gr.  Kvtav  QcuSiC, 

=  adog.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Megalotis  (q.v.X 

6-t6  dus.  s.    [Pref.  ot;  and  Gr.  b&ov^  (odous) 

—  a  tooth.] 

I'altEont. :  A  genus  of  sharks  founded  on 
teeth  from  the  Bracklesham  beds  (Sliddlo 
Eocene). 

6-t6g'-ra-phJ^,  s.  [Pref.  oto-,  and  Gr.  ypitfua 
{(imph-'.)'=z  to  write,  to  describe.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  ear. 

O'-tO-g^pS,  8.     [Pref.  oUh,  and  Lat.  gyps  =  a 

vulture.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Vulturinie  (q.v.).  Oto- 
gyps  auricularis  is  the  Eared  Vulture  of 
Afiica;  0.  calms,  the  Indian  or  Pondieherry 
Vulture,  and  0.  nubi<nis,  the  Nubian  Vulture. 
The  first  two  species  have  folds  of  skin  on 
their  necks,  which  some  have  fancied  r^ 
sembled  external  ears. 

o' -to-lite,  o'-to-lith,  s.    [Otolithus.] 

Compar.  Anat.  (/'/.):  Small  bnnessuspended 
here  and  there  in  the  ami'ullie  and  semi- 
circular canals  in  tho  internal  ear  of  lishes ; 
also  small  concretions  in  the  auditory  sacs  of 
Crustaeea  and  other  invertebrate  animals. 
They  correspond  to  the  human  otocomum 
(q.  v.).  Foster  thinks  they  may  act  as  dampers. 

d-tdl'-i'thils,  s.     [Pref.   otO',  and  Gr.  Aitfos 

<;j7/io>)  =  astonc.l 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Seiaenidie.  Snout  ob- 
tuse or  somewhat  pointed,  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jecting; canine  teeth  more  or  less  distinct; 
scales  of  small  or  moderate  size.  About 
twenty  species,  from  the  tropical  and  sub-tro- 
]>ical  parts  of  tho  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans. 

O-to-Hth'-ic,  o-to-lith'-ic,  (I.  [Ens.otolitie), 
otolith;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  otoUte; 
as,  otolithic  vesicles. 

d-tdl'-6-gy,  «.  [Pref.  oto-,  and  Gr.  Xdyot  (logos) 
~  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

vl?m(.:  That  branch  of  anatomy  which 
deals  with  the  ear  ;  a  treatise  on  the  ear. 

*  of -6-my,   s.     [A  corrupt,  of  anatomy.]    A 

skeleton. 

"  Shf's  grown  ft  ineer  otomt/.'Swfft :  PttlUa  Comtr- 

talion,  \. 

6-t6-nyc'-ter  is,  «.  [Pref.  oto-,  and  Mod. 
L;it.  nycteris  (q.v.).j 

ZooL  ;  A  genus  of  Vcspertilionido;,  group 
Plecoti  (q.v.).  But  one  species  is  kuowit, 
0/oai/c(fns /umpric/iii,  from  the  northeast  of 
Africa  and  the  uorth-western  Himalayas. 

O-tdp'-ft-thJ^,  s.  [Pref.  oto-,  ami  Gr.  niBot 
(;)nf/in,t)  =  suUering,  pain.]  A  diseased  con- 
dition of  tho  ear. 

O-tdp'-ter-is,  3.     [Pref.  otO;  and  Gr.  irrcp^ 

ijiteris)  =  a  turn.] 

Pala-obot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns.  The 
h'aves  are  piniiated,  the  loallet^s  num. led  at 
tlie  base  and  joining  tho  rachis  by  a  narrow 
stalk.  The  veins  proceed  din-ctly  from  the 
b.ise  to  the  apex,  without  any  midrib.  Found 
In  tho  LiiLs  and  Oolite. 

o-tdr-rhce'-a,  ».  [Pref.  0(0-, and  Gr.  p4t»  (rhe6^ 

—  to  How.] 

Patlu)l. :  A  puruhmt  discharge  ftrom  tho  ear, 
which  oft'-ii  takes  place  for  some  nioutht 
after  searlet  fever  of  a  severe  typo. 

6'-t6-So6pe,  «.  (Pref.  oto-,  and  Qr.  o-kov^ 
{skojtfo)  =  to  »ce,  to  obacrve.J 

.Surge n/ : 

1.  An  inatrument  for  vlowtng  the  interioi 
of  tho  ear. 

2,  An  instrument  onalding  tho  cxamlnorto 
detect  the  aound  of  air  pnasing  Uirough  the 
tympanillocavtty  in  certain  morbid conditiona. 


9hln.  bongh  :  ro,  Kom  ;  thin,  this:  sin,  tuf ;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist,      ing, 
;  -^om,  -flon  ~  »*»""     -olous,  -tlous,  -aloua  -  «hua.    -bio,  -die,  &c  -  b^  d^l* 
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&-t6s'-te-al,   s.      [Pref.    oto-,  and  Gr.   bariov 
{osteon) :=:.'a.  bone.) 
AnaU  :  A  bone  of  the  ear. 

o-toz-a-mi'-tea.    5.      [Pref.  oto-,   and  Mod. 
Lat.  zamites..] 
Palceohot. :  A  genus  of  Jurassic  Cycads. 

6-td-zd'-um,  s.  [Gr.  'nro?  imos)  =  &  giant, 
and  ^wov  (zoon)  =  an  animal ;  a  giant  annnal, 
or  an  aiiiinal  giant.    (Hitchcock,  loc.  ctt.).j 

Palo'ont. :  A  genus  of  Litliichnozoa,  group 
Batrachia;  qu;ulnipedal ;  four-toed  behind, 
five-toed  before  ;  web-footed,  caudate  (?) ;  toes 
tliick,  mostly  terminated  by  pellets.  Known 
only  by  fossil  footprints  from  the  Sandstone, 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  (£.  Hitchcock: 
Ichnology  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  123-12i>.) 

o'-trum.  6'-6-trum,  s.  [See  def.l  The  Dec- 
caiiese  name  for  the  libre  of  Dieinia  extensa. 

Ot-tar.  6t-t6,  s.     [Attar  (2).] 

ot-ta'-va  ri'-ma,  s.  [Ital.  =  eighth  or  octu- 
ple rhymr-.]  A  form  of  versification  consist- 
ing of  eight  lines,  of  which  the  first  six  rliyme 
alternately,  and  the  last  two  form  a  conph-t, 
the  metre  of  the  lines  being  eleven  syllaldes. 

Ct-tel'-i-a,  6t-til'-i-a,  s.  [From  ottel-ambel, 
the  Malabar  name  of  the  plant] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Stratiotere,  growing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  some 
Australian  rivers.  The  species  are  eaten  in 
India  as  potherbs. 

5t'-ter  (1),  "  Ot-er,  s.  [A.  S.  otor;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  otter;  leel.  otr ;  Dan.  odder;  Sw.  titter ; 
Ger.  otter;  Russ.  vuidra ;  Lith.  udru ;  Gr. 
v5pa  ihudra)=  a  water-snake,  a  hydra.) 

1.  Zool  :  The  genus  Lutra  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially Lutra  vulgaris,  the  Common  Otter. 
The  animals  vary  greatly  in  size  ;  but  the 
total  length  averages  about  forty  inches,  of 
which  tlie  tail  constitutes  rather  more  than  a 
third.  The  fur  is  of  a  soft,  brown  colour, 
lighter  on  throat  and  breast,  and  consists  of 
long,  coarse, 


from  three  to  five  at  a  birth,  usually  in  March 
or  April,  and  brings  tliem  up  in  a  nest  formed 
of  grass,  and  usually  in  a  hoUow  in  a  river- 
bank  or  in  the  shelter  of  the  roots  of  some 
overhanging  tree.  It  is  gradually  becoming 
rare  in  Britain.  Otter-hunting  was  formerly 
a  common  pastime.  [Otteb-bound.]  Otters 
have  a  wide  geographical  lunge,  and  greatly 
resemble  the  type-species,  L.  vulgaris.  [En- 
hydra,  Sea-otter-I 

2.  Angling:  An  instrument  for  fishing,  so 
called  from  its  destructive  nature.  It  is  now 
deelaied  illegal.  It  is  a  float,  from  which  lines 
run  out  with  bait  or  flies,  and  which  is  either 
moored  or  trailed  parallel  to  a  boat. 

3.  Entom. :  The  larva  of  the  Ghost-moth 
(q.v.)- 

otter-dog,  otter-hound,  s.  A  species 
of  hound  used  to  hunt  otters. 

5t'-ter  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  arnotto  (q.v.).] 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

ftt-tO-man,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Othman,  or 
Osman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  or  Turkish 
Empire,  in  a.d.  V200.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Turks  : 
as,  the  Ottonutn  Empire. 

B.  As  substatitive  : 

1.  A  Turk. 

2.  A  kind  of  coucu  or  sofa  introduced  from 
Turkey. 

"  And  o'er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Ar«  throwii  the  fr.'igmiit  lienda  of  amber." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  A  bydoi.  iL 

■  fit'-to-mite,  s.  [Ottoman.]  An  Ottoman,  a 
Turk. 

"  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomife.' 

Ilyroii :  ChUde  Uarntd.  iv.  1*. 


Ot'-tre-lite,  s.  [AfterOttre(z),  Belgium,  where 
found;  surt".  -lite  {Mill.).'] 

Mill.  :  Avariety  of  Phyllite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  small  scales  in  a  clay  slate. 

ou'-bat,  ou'-bit,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
from'  A.S.  wihba  =  a  worm  ;  cf.  Ger.  wehen  = 
to  weave.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  popular  name  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  for  any  hairy  caterpillar,  and 
specially  for  that  of  the  Tiger-moth  (q.v.). 
{Notes  £  Queries,  March  14,  18S3,  p.  217.) 

2.  Fi^.  :  Applied  in  contempt  to  any  shabby 
hirsute  person. 

OU'-blt,   S.      [OUBAT.] 

6u-bli-ette'»  s.  [Fr.  ouhlier  (Lat.  obliviscor) 
=  to  forget.]  A  dungeon  constructed  in  some 
old  castles  and  buildings,  in  which  were  con- 
fined persons  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment or  to  secret  death.  It  was  entered 
by  a  staircase  or  steps  reaching  to  the  top  of 
a  chamber,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  an  open- 
ing into  the  dungeon.  This  opening  served 
also  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 

*  ouch,  *  ouche,  *  owche,  *  nouch, 
*  nouche.  *  nowche.  s.  [The  true  form 
is  nouch,  the  initial  n  having  been  attaclied 
to  the  article.  (See  remarks  under  N.)  O.  Fr. 
nouche,  nosche,  nusche,  from  Low  Lat.  nusca, 
from  O.  H.  Uer.  n-usca,  ?iwsc/m ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
nusche^  nushe  =  a  buckle,  a  clasp,  a  brooch.] 

1.  The  socket,  collet,  setting,  or  bezel  of  a 
gem. 

"  As  a  precious  stone  iQ  a  rlche  ouche." — Etyot: 
Govemour,  hk.  iii..  cb.  xxviii. 

2.  A  gem  ;  an  ornament,  as  a  clasp,  a  brooch, 
a  locket     {Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,258.) 

3.  A  boil  or  tumour  on  the  skin. 

4.  The  blow  giveu  by  a  boar's  tusk. 

^-den -6-ddn,  s.  [Gr.  ov5fv  (ouden),  neut. 
of  ow5tt«  (oui/t:us)  =  none  ;  sutf.  -odon.] 

PalceoiU.  :  A  genus  of  Plesiosauria  (Saurop- 
terygia,  Owen),  from  strata  of  .supposed  Tri- 
assic  a^e  in  South  Africa.  The  moutli  was 
beak-shaped,  and  probably  toothless. 

ou-gei'-m-a,  5.  [From  Ougein,  or  Oojein,  a 
city  of  Hindoostan.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedysares.  Ougeinia  dal- 
hergioides  is  a  deciduous  Indian  tree,  growing 
chiefly  in  the  Himalayas.  Its  leaves  are  given 
as  fodder  for  cattle.  Its  wood  is  hard,  durable, 
and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  yields  an  astrin- 
gent red  gum.  The  bark,  which  is  also 
astringent,  is  used  to  poison  flsh. 

*  oughne,  a.    [Own,  a.] 

ought  (as  at),  •  ogt,  s.  &.  adv.     [Aught.) 

A,  As  subst. :  Anything,  aught. 

■'  He  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought."— Sf ark  vlil.  28. 

B,  As  adv. :  In  any  manner,  way,  or  degree  ; 
aught,  at  all. 


ought  (as  at),  v.t.  &  auxil.  [Properly  the 
pa.  t,  of  owe  (q.v.).,  but  now  used  indifferently 
and  without  change  of  form  as  a  present  or 
past  tense,  and  as  a  past  participle.) 

A.  As  a  transitive  verb: 

*  I.  As  the  pa.  t.  of  owe : 

1.  Owed ;  was  or  were  bound  to  pay ;  was 
or  were  indebted  in. 

"  There  was  a  certaine  lender  which  had  two  Jetters, 
the  oue  ouoht  five  huudred  i>eace  and  the  other  llftie." 
LukevU.  (1551.) 

2.  Owned  ;  was  or  were  master  of. 

"  To  uae  that  sword  so  well  as  he  it  ought." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.l  I.  vili.  40. 

3.  Owed ;   was  or  were  morally  bound  or 
under  obligation  of. 

"  She  did  it  for  her  husband,  and  she  oitftfu  it." 

aeaum.  £  Flet. :  Double  JfarriaffO.  111.  1. 

*  IL  As  the  pa.  par.  of  owe :  Owed. 

"  Apprehendiug  the  occasion,  I  will  add  a  continu- 
ance to  that  happy  inotiou.  and  besides  give  you  some 
tribute  to  the  love  and  duty  I  long  have  otiffht  you."— 
Spelrnan. 

*  in.  Used  impersonalbj  :  It  is  becoming  or 
befitting  to  ;  it  behoves. 

"  Uir  oil-;*'  of  raercy  for  to  slake 
Hir  dalinger. '  (Jower :  C.A.,  It. 

B.  As  an  auxiliary  verb  : 

1.  To  he  bound  in  duty  or  by  moral  obliga- 
tion.    (Romans  xv.  1.) 

2.  To  be  necessary ;  to  behove. 


3.  To  be   tilting,   becoming,    or   expedient 
morally. 

"  3ly  brethren,  theae  things  ought  not  so  to  be."— 
Jamt-t  Iii.  h'. 

ought  (as  at),  8.    [A  corrupt,  of  nought  (q.v.).] 

A  cipher. 
ought-lins  (as  at'-lins),  adv.     [Eng.  ought; 

Scotch   suff.   -liiis.]      lu    the    least ;    in  any 

degree. 

•  ought-ness  (as  at'-ness).  s.  [Eng.  ought, 
V.  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  as 
a  thing  ought  to  be  ;  rightuess. 

ou-is'-ti-ti,  5.     [Native  name.]    [Marmoset.) 

ou'-Ioiig,  s.    [Oblong.) 

6u-l6r'-rha-gy,  s.    [Gr.  ouXoi/  (ouJon)  =  the 
gum,  andpayTj  (rhage)=  a  bursting  through.) 
Paihol  :  Bleeding  from  the  gums. 

ounce  (1),  *  unce,  s.     [O.  Fr.  unce  (Fr.  once), 
from  Lat.  uncia  =  {l)  an  ounce,  (2)  an  in«h.) 
[In'ch.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  unit  of  weight.  In  Troy  weight,  the 
ounce  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound,  and  con- 
tains twenty  pennyweights  of  twenty-four 
grains  each,  and  is,  therefore,  eqvuvalent  to 
480  grains.  In  avoirdupois  weight,  the  ounce 
is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pound,  and  is  equi- 
valent to  437i  grains  Troy. 

2.  A  money  of  account  in  Morocco,  valued 
about  S^'-d.  sterling. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  very  small  ouantity  ;  the 
smallest  quantity. 
6iln9e  (2),  s.  [Fr.  once ;  Port,  onga ;  Sp.  onza; 
Ital.  lonza  (prob.  =  I'onza).  Most  probably 
all  the  forms  are  nasalized  from  the  Persian 
name  of  the  animal ;  cf.  Pers.  yuz  =  a  panther. 
(Skeat.)] 

Zool.  :  Felis  uncia,  the  Snow  Leopard. 
Habitat,  the  Himalavas,  at  an  elevation  rang- 
ing froii  9,000  to  18,000  feet.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  leopard,  of  which  it  is  probably  an 
immature  form  ;  ground-colour  pale  yellowish- 
gray,  dingy  yellowish-wlnte  beneath.  The 
fur'is  thick,  and  it  has  a  well-marked  short 
mane.  It  has  never  been  known  to  attack  man. 

"  Bears,  tigere,  ounce*,  parda, 
Gambolled  before  them?'        Milton :  P.  L.,  Iv.  34*. 

*  o^nde,  s.  [Fr.  onde,  from  Lat.  unda  =  a 
wave.)  Work  waving  up  and  down;  a  kind 
of  lace;  a  curl.     (Halliwell.) 

"The  ouiide  is  warke  wauyng  vp  and  doune.~— Ball: 
Senry  I'JJI.  (an.  11). 

*  ^^d-  ie,    *  ^^d'  -  ed,     *  ound'  -  ing, 

6^Tld'-ie,  a.       [Ol-sdk.]      Waving;   likea 
wave  or  waves.    (Chduccr  :  Hous  of  Fame,  Ui) 

Shu'-Ay,  a.     [Onde,  O.vdy.) 

Her. :  The  same  as  Onde  ;  v/&\y. 

*  ouphe,  *  ouph,  s.  [Oaf.)  a  goblin,  an 
elf,  a  fairy. 

"Strew  good  luck,  ottphes.  on  every  sacred  room.' 

S'lakesp. :  Merry  Wiuea,  v.  &. 

*  ouph'-en,  a.  [Eng.  ouph ;  -en.}  Elfish, 
fairy. 

^  A  cotijectural  reading  proposed  by  War- 
burton  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  5. 
The  Globe  edition  has,  without  obelizing  the 
line  : 

"  You  orphan  heirs  of  fixed  destiny," 

^Mir,  *  oure,  *  ure,  a.  or  pass.  pron.  [A.S. 
lire  =  of  us ;  gen.  pi.  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun.  Ure  is  a  contracted  form  of  usere, 
which  ^ain  is  for  unsara,  the  Gothic  form  of 
the  genit.  pi.  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.) 
Of,  pertaining,  or  belonging  to  us :  as,  our 
land,  our  books,  our  men,  &c. 

"Giveua  this  d«y  our  daily  bread."— Jf<i«A«u>vi.  It 
^  Ours  (Jlid.  Eng.   otcres,  A.S.  wres,  genit. 
sing,  of  ure)  is  used  when  the  substantive  pre- 
cedes, and  thus  corresponds  iu  use  to  mine 
and  thine. 
^  (1)  0/ours:  Our,  ours  ;  of  us. 
1[  (2)  Our  Lady:  [L.\dv]. 
6u-rang;  s.    [Orang.] 
ou-ra-nog'-ra-phist,  s.    [Uranooraphist.) 
6u-ra-n6g'-ra-phy,  s.    [Uranooraphy.] 

our-ap-ter'-y-dae,  our-ap-ter-yg"- 

l-d8e,    5.   pi.      [Mod.    Lat.    ourapteiiyx),   or 
genit.  ouTapteryg{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

-i'/rt*.] 


f&te.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  p5^ 
or,  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian,    bb,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


ourapteryx— out 
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jrron.      [Ourselves.] 


Ento7n. :  A  family  of  Gontnet«r  motha.  An- 
tenna- uf  the  iiialo  simple ;  abdomt-n  rather 
stout,  smooth;  hind  margin  of  the  posterior 
wrings  prolonged  into  a  short  tail.  Only  one 
British  speoii-s,  Ourapteryx  sambucaria,  the 
Swallow-tail  Moth,  a  moth  about  two  inches 
in  expansion  of  wings,  which  are  sulphur, 
with  olive  streaks  and  a  red  spot  edged 
with  (lark  gray.  The  larva  feeds  on  various 
plaiita,  us  oak,  elder,  Ac.    (StaiiUon.) 

6uT-&p''ter-f^  s.     IGr.  ovpa  (oura)  =  a  tail, 

and  jrT<pvi(iJ(er((z)  =  awing.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ourapt^-'rydiB  (q.v.). 

dn-rar'-l,  5.    [Cubari.) 

•  6n'-r&X,  s.  [Gr.  oupa|  (ourax),  the  Attic 
name  of  a  gallinaceous  bird  ;  probably  a  kind 
of  grouse. J 

OmiCh. :  A  genus  of  Cracinffi  (True  Curaa- 
sows).  The  bill  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  that 
of  Crax,  the  membrane  at  the  base  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  head,  with  short  velvety 
feathers,  Ourax  pauxi  (the  0.  mitu,  of  Tem- 
minck),  is  the  Galeated  Ciiraasow,  a  native  of 
Mexico. 

6a'-re-biu  s.    (Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Sro}iophornsourebi ;  fromSouth  Africa  ; 
about  two  feet  higli  at  tlie  shoulder,  length 
four  feet;  pale  tawny  above,  white  behtw. 
The  horns  of  the  adult  male  are  hve  inches 
long,  straight,  pointed,  and  boldly  ringed  at 
the  base.    The  female  is  hornless. 

6n-ret'-io,  a.    [Uretic] 

onr'-le,  a.    [Oorie.] 

o^m,  <u     [A  vulgar  corrupt,  of  out  or  ours.] 

•  oum«  •  oume,  i'.(.    [Obn.) 
6u-rdl'-d-gy,  ou-roa'-co-py, «-    IGr.  ovpov 

{ouro7i)  =  urine,  and  axonfui  {skopeo)  =  to  s'-e, 
to  observe.]  The  diagnosis  or  determining 
of  diseases  by  examination  of  the  urine. 

o^r^  o.    [Our,  H.] 

otir-sel't  o^-self', 

{Scotch.) 

Dur-self',  pron.  [Eng.  our,  and  self.]  My- 
self; used  in  n-;;.il,  official,  or  formal  style, 
and  generally  wiih  ice  or  us. 

"  To  make  Kictety 
The  Bweeter  weU-wiiie.  we  will  ke«p  ourtelf 
Till  BU(ip6r-tliue  nloue."        lihakesp. :  Macbeth,  111.  L. 

ShT'BelVG^\pron.  [PI.  ofourse?/(q.v.).]  We  or 
us,  not  others  ;  as  a  nominative  it  is  added  to 
we  by  way  of  emphysis  or  opposition  ;  in  tlie 
objective  it  is  used  as  a  reflexive  pronoun  cor- 
responding to  11^. 

"  Rather  Be«k 
Our  OWE  good  tnmi  ottrteloet,  and  from  our  own  ; 
Live  to  ourtelott."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  il.  253. 

6^-alS'then''io8.  ».  [Or.  o^s  (ous)  =  ear, 
and  oto-^flivoMat  {ai^hanoviai)  —  to  perceive  by 
Die  senses,]     Ear  sensations.     (Rossiter.) 

dove,  8.    [OosB.] 

6119-91,  ouz*-?!,  •  OS-el,  •  os-nl,  a.  [A.S. 
6:iU  (for  * aiule,  or  'amsU);  Mid.  Eng.  osel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  amsala;  cogn.  with  Ger.  amsel. 
{Sktaty] 

Ornitk. :  Turdus  merula,  the  Blackbird  (q.v.). 
The  word  is  rare,  except  in  poetry. 

"The  omel  Bhrllls,  the  ruddock  warhlca  anft" 

Sp^nter:  /CpUhiiliimion. 

H  (1)  Ring-Ousel : 

Ornith. :  Tunhui  twiuaius. 
It<lilIerM  from  the  blackl.ird 
(T-  HUTu/al  In  tlie  dark  colour 
of  its  bill,  and  in  its  con* 
■  picuons  wliite  gorget, 
wiience  its  popular  name.  lu 
most  jMrts  or  England  it  is 
only  known  a»  a  migrant  in  head(ik  iu.no- 
Bpring  and  autumn  from  and  ousi:!.. 

Ut  its  winter  quarters,  which 
have  not  aa  yet  been  delinitely  ascertained. 

t(2)  WoUt-OumI: 

Ornith:    Cinclua  aquaticus.       [DlPPCR,   «., 

n.  3.1 

"Ttie  WatKr-OuMil,  or  Water-Crow,  now  commonly 
Daiiiwl  the  L)lii]K'r.  a  term  npiwuriitly  luvruUd  and 
beatowed  In  the  (Irat  ('•lltluu  uf  RowlcU'i  llritUh 
Birtit  (It.  in.  17)  not,  m  \n  comuKHily  iiui)i«t««l,  from 
the  bird'*  habit  uf  oiitvriiiK  tbo  wMt«r  lu  iiuraiilt  uf 
Ita  prey,  but  tiecKUMt  It  may  be  aoen  |irrcli4Nl  on  the 
top  uf  a  etone  hi  the  uildat  u(  the  torrenC  In  a  contUtiixl 
(U|>lil[iK  tnotluii.  ur  abort  courtesy  often  roixwlMl.  '— 
Mnc^c.  Brit.  (eO.  »th|.  zvllL  7b. 


0^-911,  tfftr^'-^n,  s.  pi,  [See  def.]  A  Scotch 
tunn  for  oxen.     [OX-J 

oilst,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  osttr  (Fr.  6ter),  a  word  of 
doubtful  etymology,  but  proUibly  from  a  LaL 
*  hausto,  from  haurio  =  to  dniw  water.] 

•  1.  To  vacate ;  to  take  away ;  to  do  away 
with. 

"  Multiplication  of  a(.-tliina  opon  the  caae  were  mre 
formcrrly,  «ud  thereby  wjivcr  of  l»w  oxut«d,  wliich  dis- 
couraged uiauy  uuila.  — note, 

2.  To  eject ;  to  put  out  of  possession  ;  to 
dispossess,  to  remove  ;  to  turn  out, 

"  ForthU  injury  the  le»«etiwas  entilU-d  to  bla  action 
of  eiectmeiit  agaiu^it  the  tenant,  ur  bis  cuiuhI  ejector, 
whichever  it  was  tlutt  outtsd  him."~- BlacJutone ;  Cotn- 
m€nt.,  bk.  UL,  cb,  11. 

^^8f-er,  8.    [Oust.] 

Law:  A  putting  out  of  possession  ;  dispos- 
8essi<m,  disseizin,  ejection, 

"Formerly  the  outCer.  or  dlanoMesalon  waa  treated 
in  our  law  l>ooka  as  either  of  the  freehold  or  of  cliat- 
tela  real :  a  distinction  of  the  utmost  imimrtiince,  not 
only  because  the  remedies  for  an  ouster  of  the  freehold 
were  contlned  in  their  uae  to  that  ^iieciea  of  projterty. 
but  becauae  those  which  the  law  arturded  for  recovery 
of  the  poaoess.sli.n  of  chattels  real  were  titftlly  iuai>. 
]>llcable  to  all  estates  ul  freehold."— fiiact*(wne .■  Cum- 
ment.,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  U. 

^t,  ■  OUte,  •  Ute,  adv.f  a.,  a,,  prep.,  &  inter j. 
[A,S.  ute,  u(a n,  =  out.  without;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  uit;  Icel.  ut ;  Dan.  iid ;  Hw.  ut;  Ger. 
aus;  O.  H.  Ger.  uz;  Goth,  ut;  O.  Fris  tit; 
Sansc.  ud.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

L  Ordimiry  Language : 

1.  Marking  or  denoting  locality,  position,  or 
relation  in  space  : 

(1)  Not  in  or  within  ;  on  or  at  the  outside 
or  exterior;  without;  opposed  to  in,  within, 
or  ii^idt. 

"To  search  Wlndaor  castle  within  and  out." 

Shakes)!       Merry  \VtP«$  of  Windsor,  v,  5. 

(2)  To  or  towanls  the  outside  or  exterior; 
with  verba  of  motion. 

"  We  must  out  and  talk." 

Shaketp  :  Juliut  Caiar,  V.  L 

(3)  In  a  state  of  disclosure,  opening,  or  un- 
folding. 

"  Fruita  and  cratua  are  half  a  year  in  concocting ; 
whereas  lea vea  are  (im(  and  perfect  in  a  month." — Bacon. 

(4)  Not  indoors  ;  not  at  home  ;  abroad. 

"  When  we  reached  Albion  Place  they  were  otU."— 
Mitt  A\tgten  :  Mamjield  Park,  ch   v. 

(5)  From  home  ;  out  of  doors. 

"  Whip  him  out,  sjiys  the  third."— 5Aa*«ip. ;  Two 
Qentlemen  of  \'«rona,  iv.  4. 

(6)  Abroad  ;  in  foreign  rountries. 
"  Ue  hath  been  out  nine  years." 

.'^httketp.  :  Lear,  L  L 

(7)  In  the  field  ;  on  military  service. 

(8)  Specif.  :  Engaged  in  a  duel  :  as,  He  has 
been  out  many  times. 

(il)  At  a  distance ;  away  from  ;  noting  separa- 
tion or  absence, 

"  I  cannot  lire  nutot  her  company." 

Shiikesti. :  At  iou  Like  It,  L  8. 

(10)  Dislocated. 

"  Hy  aboulder-blade  la  nut." 

Shiikes/i.     Winter'i  Tate.  iv.  S. 

(11)  In  or  into  society  :  as,  to  bring  a  young 
lady  out ;  to  come  oiif. 

2.  Marking  or  denoting  relations  other  than 
those  of  space. 

(n  In  a  state  of  disclosure  or  publicity  ; 
public,  open  ;  not  hidden,  sourot,  or  kept  back. 

•'  Truth  will  out." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  t^f  Venice,  it  i 

(2)  Not  in  employment ;  not  employed  ;  not 
engaged  or  interested. 

"  Who  loaea,  and  who  wins,  who's  In.  who's  out." 
ahiikofi. :  l^ar,  v.  a 

(3)  Out  of  offlco  :  as,  The  government  went 
out  on  the  bill. 

(4)  In  a  state  of  destitution,  want,  or  need  ; 
In  need  ;  dellcicnt ;  out  of  pocket ;  at  a  loss. 

(5)  Finished,  exhausted  ;  used  up. 

"  Large  coals  are  nroiw^Ht  for  drenatng  moat;  and 
when  tbey  aru  out.  if  y"u  biiiJiwn  to  miscarry  in  any 
dlah.  lay  the  fault  uiKiu  want  of  ooals.*— .Sifi/t  .■  liirec- 
tlotu  toServantt. 

(tt)  Extinguished,  extinct;  no  longer  burn- 
ing or  sliining. 

"  Thla  caudle  burns  Dot  clear ;  'tis  I  must  snuff  It, 
Tbcnouf  it  goua."        tihakesp. ;  Henry  )'///..  ilL  9. 

(7)  Destroyed,  so  an  no  longer  U>  have  power 
or  sight 

"  It  was  great  Ign'rance.  0l0Bt«r'n  eyes  betng  out, 
Tu  let  bint  Itve.  Shaketp. :  Lear,  Iv.  ft. 

(8)  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner;  let  out. 

"  Land  that  is  out  at  rairk  rent,"— toe**. 

((»)  Loudly  ;  without  nstraint:  as,  to  cry 
out,  to  laugh  out,  to  speak  out. 


(10)  Plainly,  openly  ;  without  reserve  :  ai^ 
To  speak  one's  mind  'jut. 

(11)  To  the  end  :  as,  to  hear  a  tale  out 

(12)  At  an  end ;  linished. 

■'  Dor  boar  Is  fully  out.' 

Shaketp. :  ArU^ny  A  Cleopatra,  iT.  9k 

•(13)  Thoroughly,  completely,  fully. 

"  Thou  wast  not  out  three  year*  old." 

Shakfsp.  :  Tempm.  L  X. 

(14)  So  as  to  consume  ;  away. 

"  They  dnrsa  and  comb  out  all  their  opportunltie*  a# 
morning  dev..llgn.  and  sleep  our  the  care  for  thel» 
iouls."— ray/'ir. 

(15)  At  a  lo.s3 ;  in  a  puzzle. 

"  I  have  forgot  my  part  and  I  am  out." 

Shaketp. :  Cortofaniu.  T  X 

(10)  Not  in  accord  with  others  ;  discordant; 
as,  One  instrument  in  an  orchestra  is  out. 

(17)  In  a  8tat«  of  error,  fault,  or  incorrect- 
ness ;  as,  He  was  out  in  his  calculations. 

(18)  On  the  wrong  scent ;  misUiken  ;  under 
a  niisapprehensioD. 

"  If  I  cjvnnot  recover  your  nieoe,  I  am  a  fou!  way 
OUt."~Jihaketp. :  Twelfth  Sight.  i\.  3. 

(19)  At  odds. 

'■  t>&ncelot  and  I  are  oat." 

.Shakeap. :  Merchant  of  Ventct,  UL  L 

(20)  Having  torn  clothes;  ragged. 

"  If  you  bo  out  1  can  mend  yoiL" 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Ceuar,  L  L 

IL  Sports  dt  Games :  Applied  to  a  player  in 
cricket  who  has  been  bowled,  caught,  run  out, 
&c.,  or  otherwise  lost  his  turn  to  bat,  or  in 
tennis.  &c.,  to  the  player  who  has  h)st  his 
turn  to  serve  the  ball. 

■■  He  was  out  leg  before."— i)aUv  Tel*ffraph,  July  1. 
1885. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Far,  distant,  remote, 

'■  The  outfM  comer  of  the  realme." — ."^pffuer:  d'toM 
qf  Irclatid. 

C.  As  suhstantivt : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  out  of  offlce  or  employment; 
specif,  in  politics,  one  out  of  offlce.  (K"rely 
in  the  singular.)    [In,  s.] 

2.  A  nook,  a  corner;  a  projecting  angle; 
hence,  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  question  =  the 
full  details. 

3.  An  outing.    (Colloquial) 

II.  Print.  :  One  or  more  words  omitted  by 
the  compositor  in  settiui^-  up  copy. 

*  D.  As  prep.  :  Out  of ;  without. 

"  When  you  have  pushed  otU  your  gates  the  very 
defender  of  them,  —.'ihaketp.:  CorioUmus.  v.  2. 

E,  As  interjection : 

1.  Expressing  anger,  grief,  or  abhorrence; 
begone  I  away  I 

"  Out.  idle  wcirda  1  fiervants  to  shallow  fools  1" 

Sh^ike^lK      /i.ipe  of  l.ucn-re.  1,018. 

U  It  is  frequently  used  with  on  or  tij^on. 

"Out  upon  you!  how  am  I  mUtot>k  In  you  !"— 
Shak'-sp. :  Mrrry  ll'iwjo/  Windsor.  tO.  3. 

2.  Expressing  impatience  or  petuhnce; 
come  to  an  end  1  be  extinguished. 

•'  Out,  out.  brief  candle  1 "     Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  r.  1 

%  1.  Out  of: 

(1)  Away  from ;  denoting  absence  or  separa- 
tion. 

"  I  cannot  be  out  o^tbe  sight  of  Orlando.' 

Shakttp.:  At  Vou  Like  It,  \r.  h 

(2)  Proceeding  from  ;  denoting  the  source  or 
origin  whence  an  action  or  thing  proceeds. 

•'  When  the  king  once  heard  it.  out  of  anger 
Ue  "cut  command  ...  to  stop  the  rumour. 

Shakesp.  .    Henry  VIII.,  U.  1. 

(3)  In  consequence  of;  through. 

'■  What  your  love  will  our  of  this  advise  jf 


(4)  By  means  of. 


ur  of  this  advise  you.' 
'hukeip.  :  CymbeUn*^ 
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•  Owt  (if  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman." 

tihakesp. :  Henry  Vlll.,  L  % 

(S>)  From,  or  proceeding  fnim  a  place,  or  f^om 
;iio  interior  towards  the  ext<.'rior. 

(6)  Taken  from ;  denoting  extraction,  deri- 
vation. ipioUition,  or  copying. 

"  NntwltbaLuidltiK  T,  Q.%  csusure  of  tbem  out  V 
Horace.  "■— .SItH  t  iii//f*er. 

(7)  From ;  away  from  ;  without  regnni  to ;  not 
In  acconiance  with  ;  beyond  ;  denoting  devia- 
tion from  what  is  common,  regular,  or  proper. 

•*  We  publUh  it  at  thU  Juncture  j  and  sn.  oui  <ifwXi 
metbotl.  ai«i  i  and  before  the  work.  —Stetft. 

(8)  U«'ynnd;  deprived  of;  away  from  ;  want- 
ing ;  denoting  deprivation  or  want. 

"  I  am  out  n<frtenda." 
ShitkMp. :  Alii  Well  that  JTnili  WM,  L  a 

(9)  Excluded  (torn  :  as,  oui  qf  fitvour.  out  (/ 
use. 

(10)  Deprived  of;  denoting  loss  or  exhaus- 
tion :  iL»,  out  qf  heart. 


tSU,  hS^ ;  p6iit,  j6^\ :  cat.  90II,  chorus,  ^hln,  bonph ;  go.  Kom ;  thin,  ^hls :  «ln.  09 :  oxpoot.  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
-ilaa  =  ■h^n     -tlon,  -«lo&  —  mhim. ;  -(Ion,    flon  —  xhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -bIoub  -  Bhus.    -bio,  -<Uo,  Ac.  -  b^l,  dpi. 
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out— outbud 


(11)  In  a  state  of  being  beyond  or  without 
the  limits  or  reach  of:  as,  out  of  reach,  out  of 
hearing. 

(12)  Beyond. 

"  That'a  hecauac  the  one  ia  painteti.  and  tbe  other 
out  0/ all  couut." — Shiileetv.:  Two  Oenttemen  of  Verona, 

ai. 

(13)  From ;  denoting  rescue,  freeing,  or 
liberation  :  as,  out  of  danger. 

(14)  From ;  away  from :  as,  He  will  not  be 
tightened  out  of  his  duty. 

*2.  Ovt  of  frame  :  Out  of  proper  order;  in 
confusion,  disordered,  irregular. 

3.  Out  of  hand :  At  once,  immediately, 
without  delay. 

"Qatlier  we  our  forces  mit  afhand." 

Shakf^p. :  1  Henry  VI..  ill.  2. 

4.  Outofjoii}t:  [Joint,  s.,^]. 

5.  Out  of  print :  Not  in  the  market ;  not  to 
■be  purchased  ;  said  when  all  the  copies  printed 
of  a  book  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed  of. 

6.  Out  of  sorts :  Indisposed,  unwell ;  out  of 
temper. 

7.  Out  of  temper  :  Ina  bad  temper  ;  irritated, 
vexed. 

8.  Out  of  trim :  Not  in  good  order  ;  specif., 
said  of  a  ship  when  not  properly  balanced  for 
Bailing. 

9.  Out  of  one's  time :  Having  served  one's 
apprenticeship. 

10.  Out  of  tune  :  Discordant;  not  in  tune. 

11.  Out  of  twist,  out  of  throw:  The  same  as 
Out  of  winding.    (Scotch.) 

12.  Out  of  winding,  out  of  wind:  Not  having 
t  wind  or  twist ;  brought  to  a  plane,  uneven  ; 
applied  by  artificers  to  surfaces. 

13.  Out  to  out:  From  outside  to  outside;  sn 
as  to  include  the  whole  breadth,  size,  or 
thickness  ;  applied  to  measurements. 

*  14.  Out  of  cr;/,  out  of  all  cess,  oiit  of  all 
V}hooping  :  Excessively  ;  out  of  measure. 


15.  Out  of  the  way  : 

(1)  Away  from  populous  districts  ;  secluded, 
retired,  uufreciuented. 

(2)  Unusual,  excessive  :  as.  The  price  is  not 
out  of  the  way. 

16.  Out-of-door: 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  open  air ;  out  of  the  house  : 
aa,  out-of-door  exercise. 

*  ("2)  Fig.  :  Beyond  one's  reach  ;  not  to  be 
meddled  with. 

*'  Nay.  sirs.  i(  Ciea.'ir  writ,  I  ask  no  more  : 
He's  guilty,  auil  the  questiou'a  out-qf-do-jr." 

Itryden:  Juveiiul,  sjvt,  i. 

17.  Out-of-doors  Out  of  the  house  ;  abroad. 

18.  Out  of  pocket  :  Actually  paid  or  ex- 
pended :  as,  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

19.  To  be  out  of  cou  rt : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  be  unable  to  bring  forward 
one's  cause.  Used  specially  of  a  plaintiff  wlio 
doe>;  not  bring  his  action  within  the  period 
legally  assigned  him,  which  is  the  year  atVr 
the  serving  of  the  summons  on  the  defendant. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  silenced  in  argument ;  hope- 
lessly to  lose  one's  case. 

^  Out  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
verbs  with  the  force  of  excess  or  superiority  ; 
and  with  nouns  and  adjectives  with  the  force 
of  distance,  as,  outlying;  or  excess  in  quantity 
or  degree. 

out-and-out,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  A<.  adj.  :  C<>mplete,  thorough,  perfect, 
thoroQgh-paced,  absolute  :  as.  An  out-and-out 
\illain,  an  out-and-mU  swindle,  &c. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Completely,  perfectly,  tho- 
roughly. 

out  curve,  «. 

Bnsebtdl :  A  ball  so  thrown  by  the  pitcher 
that  it  detlects  from  the  batsman  when  it 
comes  within  his  reach. 

*  out-edge,  s.  The  extremity ;  the  bor- 
der, the  edg^-. 

out-goer,  s.  One  who  goes  out ;  one  who 
leaves  a  country,  jilace,  or  office. 

*  OUt-lsles,  s.  pi.  Circumjacent  islands. 
(Eollanil :  Cinnden,  ii.  54.) 

+  out-judge,  s.  The  judge  in  a  superior 
court  wliu  for  tlie  time  is  absent  from  banc. 

OUt-ower,  0(^r.     At  a  distance.    (Scotch.) 


*out-parter,  s. 

Old  Law:  A  cattle-stealer,    (Cornel.) 

out-patient,  5.  A  patient  who  does  not 
occupy  a  bed  in  an  liospital,  but  who  attends 
there  to  receive  advice  and  medicine. 

out-picket,  s. 

Mil. :  An  advanced  picket. 

out-settlement,  s.  A  settlement  away 
from  the  m;iin  settlement. 

out-settler,  s.  One  who  settles  away 
from  the  main  settlement. 

oUt,  v.t.  &  i,     [Out,  adv.] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  put  or  drive  out ;  to  eject, 
to  expel,  to  oust  ;  to  deprive  by  expulsion. 

"The  inemhersof  Iwth  houses  who  witlidrew,  were 
couuted  deserters,  and  outed  of  their  places  lu  parlia- 
lusnt.  "^ King  Charles  :  Eikon  Baardke. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  blurt  out;  to  speak  sud- 
denly.    (Academy,  Aug.  26,  1S76.) 

*  out-act',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  aet.]  To  exceed 
or  go  beyond  in  action.  (Butler:  Hudibras, 
ii.  3.) 

*  6^t-act'-ive,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  atUive.] 
To  excel  iu  activity.  (Fuller:  Worthies; 
London.) 

*  oiit-ar'-gue,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  argue.] 
To  surpass  "or  excel  in  argument ;  to  argue 
better  than. 

*  ont-as,  s.  &  V.    tUTis.] 

out-asked',  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  asked.  ]  Having 
been  asked  in  churcli,  orhavinghad  the  banns 
published  three  times.  {Barham :  Ingoldsby 
Legemls;  St.  Romwotd.) 

*  out-bab'-ble,  v.t.  (Eng,  out,  and  babble.] 
To  suri)ass  In  babbling. 

"  6iit-*bar-an9e,  t>.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  balance.] 
To  overweigli,  to  outweigh,  to  exceed. 

"  When  all  his  days  outbalance  this  oue  night." 

Drytten  :  Orid  ;  Metamorfjhoiea  xML 

*  out-bar',  'out-barre,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
bar.]  To  bar  out ;  to  shut  out  by  l>ars  or  for- 
tifications ;  to  keep  out. 

"  These  to  outbar  with  painful  iiionlngs." 

Spenter  :  f.  Q..  11.  X  63. 

'  oiit-bar'-gain,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bargain.] 
To  get  the  better  of  in  a  bargain. 

"  To  outwit  or  outbargain  each  other. "—Miss  Edge- 
taorth  ,   Helen,  ch.  xix. 

*  out-bear',  i'.(.  [Eng.  out,  and  bear,  v.]  To 
bear  one  out ;  to  support  one  in  anything. 
(Palsgrave.) 

*  out-beg",  v.t.  [Eng.  (mt,  and  beg.]  To  sur- 
pass ur  exc>eed  ill  begging  ;  to  beg  more  than. 


•o&t-bel'-ldw,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  hdlow.] 
To  bfllow  htuder  than. 

"  The  very  beasts  outbleat  and  outbeflo7ff  him." — Bp. 
Hall .  Great  Impoater. 

out'-bid't  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  hid.]  To  bid 
more  than  ;  to  go  beyond  by  otTeriiig  a  higher 
price.    (Donne  :  Lovers'  Infinitetiess,  xii.) 

6^t-bid'-der,  s.  [Eng.  ou(,  and  bidder.)  One 
who  outbids  uthers. 

*  6^t-blaze',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bla2e.]  To 
blaze  or  burn  more  brightly  thau  ;  to  surpass 
in  blazing  or  brij^htness. 

"  Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  outblaiing  other  fires." 

i'oung :  .Vight  thoughtt,  iv.  685. 

*  oiit-bleat',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bleat,  v.]  To 
bleat  louder  than.    [Outbellow.] 

*  6ut-bl6^TO',  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  blown,] 
Blown  out,  inflated ;  swollen  with  wind. 

"  At  their  roots  grew  floatiug  palaces. 
Whose  outblown  bellies  cut  the  fielding  seaa." 

Oi-j/d^i:  /ndUm  Emperor,  L  2. 

*  6iit-blun'-der,  t'.(.  [Eng.  outy&ndhlunder.] 
To  surpass  in  blundering. 

*  oiit-blusb',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  blush.]    To 

surpass  iu  blushing ;  to  excel  in  rosiness  of 
colour. 

"  With  rosy  beaaty  far  oufbluiih'd  the  mom.'* 

»tiay  .■  Etegitt;  Panth^a. 

*  oUt-bliis'-ter,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bluster.] 
To  drive  from  one's  purpose  by  bluster, 
(Thackeray:  liouwlabout  Pup-:rs,  cb.  xxxii.) 

^t'-board,  a.    [Eng.  o^tt,  and  board.] 

Nant. :    A  term  applied  to  anything  outside 
a  ship:  as,  outboard  works.  &c.     [Inboard.] 


*  out-bolt',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bolt.]  To 
bolt  out ;  to  exclude. 

"That  they  ifiay  .  ,  .  ouf&oU  ma^stracy."— Uauxtevi 
Tears  <if  the  Church,  p.  657. 

out'-bond,  a.    [Eng.  out,  and  bond.]   [Inbond.1 

*o^t'-bom,  u.  [Eng.  mit,  and  bom.]  Foreign  ; 
not  native. 

*out'-b6Und,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  bound.]  An 
extreme  bound,  cnnfiue,  or  limit. 

"The  most  outbound^  and  aliaiidoned  places  iu  th( 
English  \m,le.'— Spenser:  State  o/ Ireland. 

'^  oiit'-bound,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  bound.] 
Bound  outward  ;  outwards  bound. 

"  L"Ug  since  beyond  the  Southern  Sea 
Their  outbound  sails  have  sped." 

Longfeilow :  The  Good  Part. 

*  oiit-bo^d',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bound,  v.J 
To  bound  or  leap  further  than;  to  excel  in 
boundiug. 

*  oiit-b<fitr',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bow,  y.}  To 
excel  or  surpass  in  bowing. 

"  He  can  outbow  the  howiug  deao." 

young :  Satire*. 

*o^t-b6wed',    a.      [Eng.   out,    and   bowed.] 
Bowed  or  bent  outwards  ;  cur\cd  outwards. 
"  Tlie  couvex  or  outbowed  aide  o(  a  vessel  will  hold 
nothing."— fi;^.  Hall.   A  Holy  Panegyrite. 

out-brig:',  *'-'•     [Eng.  out,  and  brag.] 

1.  To  brag  more  than  ;  to  excel  in  bragging 
or  ostentation. 
*2.  To  sm-pass,  to  excel  in  pride  or  beauty. 

"  Whose  bare  outbragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear," 
Hhakesp.  :  Lovers  Complaint. 

^t-brave',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  brave,  v.] 

1.  To  surpass  or  excel  iu  bravery,  defying, 
or  challenging. 

"OutuumberM,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Liesp.'iir  tu  daring."  Byron  :  Lara,  ii.  14. 

2.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  beauty  or  worth. 

"  The  basest  weed  outbrat/es  his  dignity." 

Shtikesp.  :  A(innet  94. 

*  oiit-bray',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  bray.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  braying;    to  bray  more 

loudly  than. 

2.  To  emit  largely. 

*  out-braz'-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  brazen,  v.j 
To  excel  in*  brazening,  impudence,  or  ef- 
frontery ;  to  bear  down  with  impudence. 


oilt'-break.  s.  (Eng.  ou(,  and  break.]  A  sud- 
den or  violent  breaking  or  bursting  out;  an 
outburst, 

"There  wa«  a  violent  outbreaJc  of  passion  ou  both 
ade&."—JIacaulay :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xvi. 

*  oiit-break'.  v.i.  [Eng.  out,  and  break.]  To 
break  or  burst  out  suddenly. 

out' -break- er,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  breaker.]  A 
breaker  or  wave  off  the  shore. 

*  oiit~breast',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  breast.]  To 
excel  or  surpass  in  power  of  voice  ;  to  out- 
voice, (lieauvi.  ct  FUt.  (?) :  Two  Noble  Kins- 
vien,  v.  3.) 

*  o^t-breathe',  v.t.  &,  i.  [Eng.  out,  and 
breathe.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  breathe  out ;  to  emit. 

2.  To  deprive  of  breath  ;  to  exhaust;  to  wear 
out. 

"  Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 
Corinth's  sous  were  downward  borne.* 

Byron  :  Siege  of  CorlntK  xx\v. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  issue  as  breath  ;  to  be  ex- 
baled. 

"  No  smoak  nor  steam  oulbreathin^  from  the  kitcban." 
licaum.  A  FUt. :  Loves  Pilgrimage,  L  I. 

'  oftt-bribe',  v.t.  [Eng.  otit,  and  bribe.]  To 
exceed  or  surpass  in  bribery;  to  give  more 
bribes  tlian. 

*  out-bring',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  bring.]  To 
bring  out ;  to  utter. 


*  Oiit'-bro-ther,  s.     (Eng.  out,  and  brother.] 
An  outpeusiMUL-r. 

'■  A  slender  oiubrother's  annuity." — ^aiAe  :  Lenten 
Stuffe, 

*  oilt-bud',  v.i.    (Eng,  out,  and  bud.]    To  bud 
or  sprout  out. 

*'  Whose  many  heades,  oulbndding  over  naw. 
Did  breed  liim  endlesse  l.ibuur  to  suhdevv." 

Spenser  :  F.  «..  I-  vVL  17. 


I&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a :  au  —  kw. 
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•  ^t-build',  v.t.  [Eug,  out,  and  build.]  To 
build  l".-tt'T  or  more  strougly  than ;  to  excel 
In  durability  of  building. 

"  Virtue  alone  ouibuitJi  th«  pjTamlds.'* 

roung :  Jii'jht  Thoughti.  Ft  812. 

^f-bnnd-ing,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  huiUliiig.] 
An  •jiitliuusc  ;  a  .smaller  building  or  shed  awuy 
from  tli<:  niaiu  building. 

"^t-bum',  v.i.  &,  t.    [Eng.  oiUf  and  bum.] 

A.  Intrnns.:  To  burn  wholly  away  ;  to  bo 
wholly  or  completely  consumed. 

"  As  BOOU  M  stmw  oiUbumfth.' 

Sii'tkeip. :  IHlgrim  of  Lotv.  96. 

B.  Trajts. :  To  excel  or  exceed  in  burning. 

6^f-bur8t,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  burst.] 

1.  A  bursting  or  breaking  out;  an  out- 
break. 

2.  A  clamour ;  an  outcry. 

"  How  .  .  ,  conid  the  oufburtt  be  Jtutlfled  which  fot- 
lowed  its  iiubUcaUon?"— A«o.  W.  J.  Uetmett :  Church 
A  the  HorUiiiiSTi.  eaa.  L 

outburst-banlE,  s.  The  middle  portion, 
as  tu  L-lcvutiuii,  ol'  a  sea  embankment. 

tfiit'-by,  oUt'-bye,  adv.  &  o,  tEng.  out,  and 
by.]    {Scotch.) 

A.  A3  adv. :  Without ;  a  little  way  out ;  at 
some  distance. 

"SoIaq  geese  otUby  yander  at  the  Baaa."— ^Seotf ; 
Bridt  ^  Lammertnoor.  cU.  \xv. 

B.  Asadj  :  Away,  distant,  remote,  seques- 
tered, retired. 

'o^t-buzz*,  v.t.      {Eng.  out,  and  buzz.]    To 

drown  wiih  buzzing ;  to  cry  down ;  to  out- 
clamour. 

**  TbCM  ou^frusect  me."  Tennyton:  Columbtu. 

•^t-c^t',  V.t.  [Eng.  out.  and  cant.]  To 
exceed  in  earning.    {Pope:  Donne^  ii.  37.) 

•  6^t-ca'-per,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  caper,  v.] 
To  eX'  el  or  burpasa  in  capering. 

"The  beau  Hbow'il  hia  lArU,  outc'ip-T'd  'em  all." 
Byrom:  Detc  u/ a  Ueau'i  Head. 

•  ^t-casf ,  V.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  cast.]  To  cast 
out;  to  eject.    (Heylin:  Lij'e  of  Laud,  p.  15li.) 

^t'-cast,  a.  &  8.     [Eng.  out,  and  cast.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Thrown  out  or  away  ;  rejected 
as  worthless  or  useless  ;  cast  out. 

"  0  horrible  lute  I    Oulctul,  rejected." 

lAmgfeUoto :  uolden  Legtnd,  L 

B.  Ab  substantive  : 

L  One  who  is  cast  or  driven  out ;  an  exile. 


H  Used  specifically  in  India  for  one  who  is 
not  recognised  as  possessing  caste,  and  so 
outside  the  pale  of  native  society.    [Cai:>t£, 
Pariah.] 
2.  A  falling  out ;  a  quarrel.    (Scotch.) 
*  3.  The  refuse  of  com.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  ^f -cast-ing. "  out-oast  ynge,  s.  [Enj,'. 
out,  and  <:astiii>j.\     An  outcast. 

"Wo  beu  uiAad  i\\t>  oHfcaityn'jv  of  all«  tbiugea'— 
Wycl{ff«:  i  t'orinthiatu  iv. 

*  ^t-^ept',  prep.  &  conj.  [Eng.  out ;  Lat. 
captnj  ^in  coiup.  ceptus),  pa.  par.  of  capio  =  to 
take.) 

A.  As  prep. :  Except,  excepting. 

"  Outcept  Keut,  for  therv  tliey  lauded.** 

Sen  Jotuon  :  Tale  qf  a  TuA,  L  ft, 

B.  A»  conj. :  Unless,  except. 

*  6iit  fheat',  v.t,     [Eng.  out,  and  cheat.]     To 

excel  lu  clieating. 

^t-ClaS8od',  a.  fEng.  out,  and  class.]  Of 
an  inh'tior  class  or  quality  ;  beaten  in  respect 
of  quiilily. 

"The  Oxonlaiu  were  oufclatt^d  lo  every  polut."— 
Btandartl,  Jiiuo  ifi,  I8e&. 

*  ^t-oloar'-an9e,  «.  IKn;.'.  out,  and  clmr- 
ancf.]     Clearanee  out  of  a  port. 

*  ailt^climb'  (^  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
climb.]  'lo  climb  beyond  ;  to  excel  or  sur- 
pOKH  in  nhmbiiig. 


^Ut -como,  .«.  [Eng.  out,  and  come.]  Agoing 
out ;  that  whi(*h  eoinc-i  or  reMult.s  from  any- 
thing ;  a  result,  an  issue,  a  consequence. 

"The  "uf/'iim'- uf  A  hai<iiy,  woll-oiubiMlled  nature."  — 
Q.  KIM:  It.tntft  OtnmJa,  cb.  vl. 

*  ^t-c^m'-poas,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  com- 


pass.]   To  stretch  or  extend  beyond;  to  ex- 
ceed the  compass  or  limits  uf. 

"  Miike  it  BWcll  or  outcompau  lt8«lf."— flaeon  .-  .id. 
panceriienl  of  l/eamijig,  bk.  i. 

•  ^t-com-ply',  V.i.  (Eng.  out,  and  comply.] 
To  rxeeed  in  Complying;  to  be  excessively 
eoiii[.laisant.     [Outfawn.] 

•  oUt'-cor-ner,  ».  [Eng.  out,  and  com*r.J 
An  out-of-tlic-way  corner  or  place. 

*  6Ut-coun'-texi-an9e,  v.t.  [Eng.  out^  and 
counU^iuiiice.]    To  outlace  ;  to  outbrazen. 

*  o^t-cburt^,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  court.]    An 

outer  i»r  exterior  court ;  the  precinct. 

"Tlie  sliirta  lUid  outcourU  of  lleaveii."— SoufA;  Ser. 

motu,  vul.  viL.  »tr.  11. 

"tf^t-craft',  V.t.  [Kiig.  uut,  and  crajt.]  To 
be  nuu  e  crafty  than  ;  to  excel  or  overpower  by 
cunning  or  craft. 

"  Italy  hath  outcra/Ced  him, 
Aud  he's  at  bouio  hard  |ibiut." 

."^hnkctp. :  CinnbetitK,  lU.  4 

but'-cri-er, "  out-cry-er,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and 
cruT.)  One  who  cries  out ;  one  who  proclaims 
publicly  ;  specif.,  a  public  crier  ;  one  who  pro- 
claims a  sale. 

"Tu  l>e  sold  by  the  common  outr^er  appointed  (or 
that  purpose."— fl((Atfr,-  t^uent  lilUaOtthlaJi.  lOiJSJ. 

bUf-crop,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  crop.] 

Milling  t&  Geol. :  A  tcmi  hrst  used  by 
miners,  but  now  adopted  by  geologists,  for 
the  exposure  of  any  portion  of  a  stratum 
which  conies  out  upon  the  surface,  or  for  the 
part  of  the  stratum  thus  exposed. 

biit-crbp',  v.i.    [Outcrop,  ».] 

Gcol. :  To  come  or  crop  out  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  said  of  strata. 

biit'-cry,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  cry.] 

1.  A  vehement  or  loud  cry  ;  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress ;  a  clamour. 

"So  Htrauge  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  »o  etrange  " 
Milton:  f.  L..U.  7a7. 

2.  A  tumult,  a  clamour. 

"  With  lutuiflud  outcry,  «hriel(s,  Kud  hlowB," 

Scott .    Lady  of  the  Lake,  17. 

3.  A  clamour  of  execration  or  detestation. 

"Ttierr  i!4  nut  auy  oue  vlt'e,  iiicideut  to  the  mliid  of 
mail,  .'4:'iiiist  whicli  the  wurld  h.-u  niiscd  auch  a  loud 
and  iiiiivurBal  vutcry,  as  agaiuut  ingratitude.'— iSotUA/ 
Heniwnt. 

•  4.  A  public  auction  or  sale. 

"  My  IofiIh  the  Keuatora 
Are  Bold  fi-r  slaves,  tlivir  wive^  fur  bond-women. 
Aud  ail  tbcir  tfuods,  luidur  tlie  si>eare,  at  outcry," 

lien  Jumon  :  Catiline,  11, 

*  blit-cry',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  cry,  v.]  To 
cry  louder  than  ;  to  overpower  by  crying. 

■'  WhfU  they  c 
will  outcry  It.  — 

*  bilt-curse'.  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  curse.]  To 
curse  more  than  ;  tn  surpass  in  cursing. 

"  For  if  it  Iw  a  Bhe. 
Nature  before  baud  hath  oulcurti\l  me." 

Oonnr :  Own*. 

oil t-da'- clous,  o.    [Audacious.]    (Vulgar.) 

t  biit  dare',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  dare.] 

1,  To  exi-ccd  or  surpass  in  daring. 

"  Who  Mtiaibly  outdarea  hU  aeoaeleaa  Hword.** 

Shaketp.  :  Voriolanu4,  L  4. 

2,  To  defy,  to  bravo. 

"Tliat  briiUh'bt  jrou  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
Thu  duntten."  Shakrtp. :  I  Henry  l\'„  r.  L 

3,  To  overcome  by  daring. 

"You  will  raise  mtt. 
And  make  mo  outdar*  all  my  u]liH<rt('a." 

Uenum.  ±  Flet. :  FaUe  One.  Iv.  4. 

♦  bUt'-dat-od,  o.  [Eng.  out,  and  dated.]  Out 
of  date  ;  antiquated,  obsolete. 

"  l.i'gikl  obi-difhco.  or  circumcision,  and  tho  like 
Judatcul  outd*Ut>d  oeremouleB." — JJamnwtuL 

•  bUt-d&Z'-zle,  V.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  dazzle] 
To  exci'i-<I  in  daz/ling  or  brightness. 

•■  Uls  brlnhU-r  glorlc*  nh<Jiild  f>titd<tz2lc  thlne.** 

Vatvket:  ApoUoniut  iOtoUlu*,  1. 

btlt-dlS  -tan9e,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  distance,  v.  ] 

•  1.  Lit.  .1'  li'n-xc-roj'ing  :  To  diHtancu  (t^.v.). 
2.  Fig.  :  To  outstrip;  to  excel  and  leave  far 

behind  tn  any  conipetitltui  or  eaix'or. 

b^t-db',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  do.] 

\.   To  oxi-el,  to  surpass;  to  jHTforni  bettor 
than  another. 
"And  all  thuae  iiarta  by  hU  frlondihlp  far ouftfotM." 
Ctmley:  Hawidt^ti,  Ir. 

•  2.  To  put  out. 

**  lie  hit  too  ui>t  able  U>  wlthitand. 
Waa  tA*eu  lu  battle  and  hi*  ayes  outdonM.' 

IfrtiyUm  :  Iturotu'  It'ari.  T. 


bUt^-dobr,  a.  [Kng.  out,  and  door.]  Out  of 
dix>r8  ;  exterior  ;  in  or  pertaining  to  the  open 
air  ;  specif,  applied  to  out-putients,  and  to 
paupera  to  whom  relief  is  given  at  their  own 
homes,  and  who  are  not  required  to  live  in  tho 
union  or  workhouse  ;  also  to  the  relief  given 
to  {)aui>ers  at  their  own  homes. 

**  Medical  and  othor  otudoor  relief  would  atin 
rt'DiatD  Id  the  hand*  of  the  primary  authority.'— 
»aUy  Chronicle,  Sept  S6.  18BS. 

b^f -doors,  adv.  [Eng.  out,  aud  doors.]  Out 
ofdiMu-^;  out  of  the  house  ;  in  tho  opeu  air; 
abroad. 

*  biit-draw',  ont-drawe.  v.t.  (Eng.  out, 
and  draiD.]    To  draw  out ;  to  extract. 


•  b^t-dream',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  dream.]  To 
dreum  beyond  or  till  a  thing  is  past. 

"TopTviiuliM  inllnltely,  and  imtdream  dangen." 

Ileaum.  A  l^let.  :  /tland  I'rinctiu,  UL  L 

•  bikt-drink',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  drink.]  To 
exceed  or  surpass  in  drinking ;  to  drink  more 
than. 

•  but-diire',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  (iure.J  To 
last  or  endure  longer  than  ;  to  outlast. 

■'  And  1  fed  myself 
Wltb  this  re(re>)iiiijj,  able  ouce  again 
to  outdurr  Aa,ii^i:r.' 
Beaum.  A  FUt.  {t\     Tv>o  Xuble  Kintmen,  lit  9, 

•  bilt-dwell',  v.t.  (Eng.  out,  and  dwell.]  To 
stay  beyond. 

"And  it  la  marvel  he  outdweHs  hlit  hour. 
For  lovers  eviT  run  belnro  the  filock  " 

.SJuOu^p.  .    Merchant  of  i'enice.  li  «. 

biit'-dweU-er,  s.  [Eng.  ou^,  and  Jw«£^r.]  A 
])erson  otxupying  land  in  a  parish  but  dwell- 
ing outside. 

•  b^t-o-<HUV'-6-cate,  v.t.  (Eng.  out,  anJ 
equivocate.]     To  excel  in  equivocation. 

"lie  out»-/uivocated    thtlr   equirocatiou."— /*uU«r; 
Warthiet.  L  &O0. 

6ht-er,  a.    [Uttbb,  o.] 

1.  Being  on  the  outside  ;  external ;  opposed 
to  tuner. 

2.  Situated  or  being  farthest  or  farther  from  ■ 
a  person  or  point, 

outer-bar,  s. 

^gUth   1m\b :  Applied    to   junior  barrislt-n?  | 
wlio  plead  outside  the  bar  in  courts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Queen's  Counsel,  who  plead 
within  the  bar. 

outer-forme,  a. 

PriiUing :  The  forme  commencing  with  the 
first  page  of  the  sheet*  It  is  usually  worked 
oil'  last. 

outer-honse.  s. 

Scots  Imw  :  The  name  given  to  the  great  hall 
of  the  parliament  house  in  Edinburgh,  in  which 
tho  lords  ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  sit 
as  single  judges  to  hear  causes.  [In.skk- 
HOusi:.] 

outer-plate,  s. 

Arch.:  Unnkk-platbJ. 

b^t-er,  «.    [Eng.  out;  -er.] 

'  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Oue  who  puts  out  or  expels 
IL  Technically: 

1.  JjOw :  Ouster;  dispossession. 

2.  Rijle'-shifoting : 

(1)  That  part  of  a  target  outside  the  olrclea 
surrounding  the  bull's-eye. 

(2)  A  shot  which  strikes  tho  outflr  part  of 
thu  tiirget. 

"  Kunrdiiic  through  the  accirinfimniut  wltb  an  outer, 
a  UUkttpktt,  and  n  luhw."— Tiinrj.  J  uly  U-l.  1»n4. 

%  An  out-a'iul-uutrr :  One  who  or  that  which 
is  pre-eminent  in  any  re.spe<-t. 

"  Hn]it«r  ('live  wa«  pntiioancnl  aft  out-and-ouifT."-^ 
Thiiekeray:  :\/eiacome*,  cb.  xviL 

bUf -or-mist,  a.  [llTTKitMosT.]  Situate  or 
Ixin^  fartliiHt  from  the  middle;  ou  the  ex- 
treino  exttrnul  i>art  ;  ninst  di.ttant  of  a  atones. 

bilt  f&90',  v.t.  (Eng.  out.  and  yhiY,  v.)  To 
bravf  I'r  bcjir  down  with  looks  of  effrontery  ; 
to  stan-  down. 

"  But  we'll  0ut/itre  them,  and  nutj«wcsar  tJiem  toa* 
OhakMiK  :  Merchant  af  Venice.  Ir.  % 

biit'-Cftll,  *.     [Eng.  out,  and/(i//.1 

1.  Tho  mouth  of  a  river;  the  point  of  di»> 
chargti  »'f  ft  river  or  stnam. 

2.  The  iMiint  of  dischitrgo  for,  or  Uio  em- 
bouchure of  a  drain,  culvert,  or  sewer. 


bb)l,  bb^ :  pbi^t,  jb^l :  cat,  ^cU.  cboriis,  ^hin.  bcn^h :  %o,  ^om  :  thlu,  ttilB ;  sin,  of :  oxi>cct.  Xonophon,  exist,      fng. 
-«lan,  -tlan  -  Bli^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    (ion,  -fion  -  zhun.    hiIous.    tlous,  -slous  -  sbus.    -ble,  -dlo,  a^c.  ~  byl,  dyL 
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outfangthef— outlance 


3.  Usually  the  same  as  Outcrop  ;  strictly, 
it  is  a  seam  cropping  out  of  a  lower  level. 

4.  A  falling  out ;  a  quarreL    {ProviiicUil.) 

•  ^^t-fang'-thef,  s.    [A.S.  ut/angentkeof,  from 

iii  =  out;  J'anqeii,  pa.  par.  of /oTi  =  to  take, 
and  th£of=^  a  thief.]    [Infangthef.] 

1.  Feudal  Law:  A  thief  from  without  or 
abroad  taken  within  a  lord's  fee  or  liberty. 

2.  The  right  or  privilege  of  the  lord  to  try 
such  thief  in  his  own  court. 

•  out-i^wn',  V.  L    [Eng.  out,  and  fawny  v.]    To 

exceed  ur  excel  in  fawning. 

"  Outfawn  as  such  and  outcomply." 

Butler:  BudUtra*. 

•  O^t-feast',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  feast.]  To 
exceed  or  excel  in  feasting  ;  to  feast  more  than. 

"  He  hath  kuock'd  down  Dnmalia  with  the  twenty- 
fifth  bottle,  and  halh  ouC/eatted  Autooy  or  Cleu- 
patra'B  luxury."— Sp.  Taylor :  Sermorts,  vol.  1..  pt.  li,, 
ser.  15. 

*o^t-feat',  V.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  feat.]  To  excel 
or  surpass  in  the  performance  of  a  feat. 

^t  -field,  s.    [Eng.  out,  andJieW.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Arable  land  which  is  continually  cropped 
without  being  manured,  until  it  becomes  worn 
out.     [Infield.] 

2.  Uninclosed  farm-lands  at  a  distance  from 
the  farmstead. 

n.  Cricket :  The  part  of  the  field  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  batsman.  [Long- 
off,  LONO-OS.] 

^f-field-er,  s.     [Eng.  out^  and^^der.] 

Cricket :  A  player  who  is  posted  in  the  out- 
field. 

•  oiit'fixid',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  findJ  To 
find  out,  to  discover. 

^t'-fit.  s.    [Eng.  out,  andj£«.] 

1.  The  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out  of  a 
person,  ship,  &c.,  for  a  journey,  expedition, 
or  voyage. 

2.  The  equipment  of  one  going  abroad  or  on 
a  journey,  expedition,  voyage,  &c.  ;  the  ex- 
pense of  fitting  out  for  a  journey,  &c. 

6ii£'-fit-ter,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  fitter.]  One 
who  equips  or  fits  out  a  person,  ship,  &c.,  for 
a  journey,  expedition,  voyage,  &c. ;  one  who 
supplies  the  necessary  equipment  for  a  jour- 
ney or  voyage. 

6^t-flank',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  andfianJc] 

Mil.  :  To  go  or  make  one's  way  beyond  the 
flank,  side,  or  wing  of;  hence,  generally,  to 
outmanoeuvre,  to  get  the  better  of 

•  tflit-fl3,t'-ter,  v.t.      [Eng.  out,  and  flatter.] 

To  excel  or  exceed  in  flattery ;  to  flatter  more 
than. 

•■  Outjtatter  favourites."  Donne  :  Satires,  iv. 

•  out'-fling,  s.    [Eng.  0H(,  and^inp.]   A  sally. 

■■Reiilyiug  to  Paah'a  oiit/iina."—&.  Eliot:  Daniel 
Dero'ida.  ch.  xllL 

•  o^t-flow',  v.i.    [Eng.  out,  and  flow,  v.]    To 

flow  out. 

^t'flow,  5.  [Eng,  out,  and  flow,  s.]  The 
act  or  state  of  flowing  out ;  that  which  flows 
out ;  efflux. 


•^t-fly',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  fly,  v.]  To  fly 
faster  than  ;  to  escape  by  flying. 

■*  HiB  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  acorn. 
Cannot  ouljls/  our  apprehensloiia, ' 

Shakesp. :  TroUus  *  Creasida,  li.  S. 

•oiit-fool',  V.t.  [Eng.  cnit,  and  fool]  To  ex- 
ceed or  surpass  in  folly  ;  to  be  a  greater  fool 
than. 

"  The  second  child  outfools  the  first." 

young  :  Resignation,  11. 

out'-form,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  form.]  The 
external  appearance. 

"  Cupid,  who  took  vain  delight 
in  mere  cM/omu." 

Ben  JoTiion  :  Epigram  114. 

•  o^t-forth, '  out-foorthe,  adv.  [Eng.  out, 

and  forth.]  Externally,  outwards;  not  in- 
wardly or  internally.  (C/wiucer :  Test,  of 
Love,  ii.) 

•  6ut-fr(J^Tl',  V.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  frovm,  v.] 
To  frown  down  ;  to  overhear  by  frowning. 

**  Hyself  could  else  out/rtncn  false  fortune's  frown." 
S/iak^sp.  :  Lear,  v.  3. 


" oiit-fiin-er-al,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  funeral.] 
A  funeral  without  or  at  a  distance  frum  a 
town  or  city. 

"The  convenience  of  oxU/unerali"—Bp.  BaU:  Ser- 
mon preachvd  at  Exeter,  Aug.  2*.  1637. 

*olit'-gate,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  gate.]  A  pas- 
sage out ;  an  outlet  or  outwards. 

"  Those  places  aje  so  fit  for  trade,  having  most  con- 
venient oiUjutes  by  divers  ways  to  the  sea." — Spenaer  : 
Slate  of  Jrelarid. 

*  otit-gaze',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  gaze,  v.] 

1.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  sharpness  of  sight ; 
to  see  farther  or  better  than. 

2.  To  gaze  or  stare  out  of  countenance  ;  to 
stare  down. 

OUt-gen'-er-al,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  general.] 
To  excel  or  surpass  in  generalship  ;  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  by  superiur  military  skill  ; 
hence,  generally,  to  outmauceuvre,  to  defeat 
by  skill. 

"out-give',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  give.]  To  sur- 
pass m  giving  ;  to  give  more  than. 

"The  bounteous  play  r  oi^avsthe  pinching  lord." 
Dry  den.    {Todd.) 

*  6^t-glare',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  glare,  v.] 
To  stand  out  more  prominently  than.  {Beau- 
mont :  Psyche,  xiv.  178.) 

*  o^t-glit'-ter,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  glitter,  v.] 
To  exceed  in  radiance  or  brightness.  (Beau^ 
rnont :  Psyche,  ii.  218.) 

*6ut-g6',  i:t.  &  i.    [Eng.  out,  and  go.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  go  or  pass  beyond  ;  to  leave  behind, 
to  pass  by. 

"What,  shall  we  talk  further  with  him.  or  outgo 
him  at  preseul?" — Bunyan:  Pilgrim't  Progrea,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  surpass,  to  excel. 

"  Theron  there  and  he  alone. 
Ev  n  his  own  swift  forefathers  has  outgone.' 

Cowley :  Second  Olympic  Od«  of  Pindar. 

3.  To  circumvent,  to  overreach 

B.  Intrajisitive : 

1.  To  gn  out,  to  remove. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  terminate ;  to 
cease. 

*oiit-gd,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  go.]  That  which 
goes  or  IS  paid  out ;  expenditure  ;  the  opposite 
to  income. 

^t'-go-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  going.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Going  out,  leaving,   retiring 
from  office,  &c.  :  as.  An  outgoing  tenant. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  going  out. 

"Thou  m&kest  the  outgotngt  of  the  momiug  and 
evening  to  praise  thee." — Psaltn  Ixv.  S. 

2.  That  which  goes  out ;   outgo,   expendi- 
ture, outlay. 

"  3.  The  extreme  border  or  limit ;  the  ut- 
most or  farthest  border. 

"  The  outgoinges  ot  Paradyse."— ^arfroj  1?.    (1551.) 

*  oiit-graln',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  grain,  v.] 
To  dye  mure  deeply  ;  to  outblush. 

"Outparpled  and  outgrain'd  by  Her." 

Beaumont :  Psyche,  IIL  61. 

*  6^t-grin',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  grin,  v.]  To 
excel  or  surpass  in  grinning.  {Addison  :  Spec- 
tator, No.  173.) 

*  o^t -ground,    s.     [Eng.   out,  and   ground.] 

Ground  situate  at  a  distance  from  one's  house 
or  the  main  ground  ;  outlying  land. 

oiit-grow',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  grow.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  growth ;  to  grow  more  or 
taller  tlian. 

"The  prince,  my  brother,  hath  outgrown  me  far." 
Shakesp. :  RicJ,ard  III.,  iii,  1. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  too  much  or  too  great 
for. 

"  Much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hands'  dispatch  of  two,  gard'ning  so  wide." 

MUton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  202. 

3.  To  grow  out  of,  to  exceed :  as.  To  out' 
grow  one's  strength. 

oiit-grown',  pa.  par.  or  cu    tOoxGROw.] 

Oiit'-growtli,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  growth.] 

1.  Lit.  :  That  which  grows  out  of  or  upon 
anything  ;  an  excrescence. 

2.  Fig.  :  That  which  grows  or  proceeds  from 
anj-thing  as  a  result  of  consequence  ;  outcome. 

"  Note  the  natural  outgrowths  of  a  morbid  luxury," 
—J    W.  Lea     Church  £  the  World  (1867),  eas.  3. 

*  oiit-grunt* ,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  grunt.]  To 
excel  in  grunting.  {T.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  246.) 


6^t'-guard  (u  silent),  *  out-gard,  «.   [Eng. 

out,  and  guard.]  A  guard  or  sentry  posted  at 
a  distance  from  the  main  body  ;  hence,  any- 
thing set  as  a  defence  at  a  distance  from  that 
which  is  to  be  defended. 

"  These  outgardt  of  the  mind  are  sent  abrtyad." 

Blackmore :  Crention,  tL 

*o^t'-gusli,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  gush.]  A 
gush  uutwards  ;  an  outburst. 

*6iit-gush',  v.i.  [Eng.  out,  and  gush,  v.]  To 
gush  out,  to  flow  out. 

"  From  repeated  strokes  outguxhed  a  flood." 

Entden  :  Ovid;  Metanuirphotet^. 

oiif -liaul,  oiit'-haul-er,  s.  [Eng.  out,  ano 
haul  or  hauler.] 

Naut.  :  A  rope  used  to  extend  the  clew  of  a 
boom-sail. 

*  outhees,  *  outheys,  s.    [Utis.] 

oiit-her'-od,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  Herod.]  To 
excel  or  exceed  in  bomliast,  magniloquence,  or 
violence  ;  to  go  beyond  in  any  kind  of  excess. 
(From  the  character  uf  Herod,  which,  in  the 
old  miracle-plays,  was  always  represented  as 
a  violent  and  arrogant  one.) 

"  It  outherods  Rerod." —Shake$p. :  BamUt.  111.  t. 

*  ^t-hire',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  hire,  v.]  Tn 
let  out  for  hire. 

*  6iit-hiss',  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  hiss,  v.]  To 
exceed  in  hissing ;  to  hiss  down. 

"  Ye  may  ,  ,  .  have  a  play, 
And  here,  to  outhi^  this.     Be  [latieut  then.' 

Benum.  i  Plet.  :  Captain.     (Prol) 

*  Olif -hbm,  s.  [Eng,  out,  and  horn.]  An 
outlaw, 

oiif -ho^e,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  house.}  A  small 
house,  building,  or  shed  built  away  from  the 
main  building  ;  an  outbuilding. 

"  1  lay  where  with  his  drowsy  mates  the  cock 
From  the  croas-tiuiber  ol  an  oufAotue  hung." 

Wordsworth     Pernate  Vagrant. 

*  o^t-hymn'  (n  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
hymn.)  To  excel  in  hymnody.  (T.  Brovm: 
Works,  i.  132.) 

*  o^t-hy-per'-bo-lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
hyperbolize.]  To  excted  in  the  use  of  hyper- 
bole or  exaggeration. 

o^f-ingp  s.    [Out,  v.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  going  out ;  an  excursion  into 
the  country  for  pleasure ;  an  airing. 

"  Yet  they  get  their  outing,  which  is  a  good  deaL'— 
Field,  April  4.  isas. 

2.  A  feast  given  by  an  apprentice  to  his 
friends  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship. 
(Prov.) 

'  out-jest',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  ;«(,  v.] 

1.  To  jest  more  than  ;  to  excel  or  surpass 
in  jesting. 

2.  To  make  unfelt  by  jesting ;  to  jest  or 
laugh  away. 

"  The  fool  labours  to  ou/jeit 
His  beart-«tmck  injuries."        HhakAsp.  :  Lear,  111.  L 

*  oit'-jet,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  jet.]  That  which 
jets  nr  projects  fiom  anything. 

"  oiit-jflg'-gle,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  juffffte,  T.l 
To  excel  or  surpass  in  juggling. 

"  I  could  oiitJuagU  a  Jesuit.'— £p.  Ball ;  Bortour  ^ 
Married  Clergy,  bit.  t.  j  4. 

out'-keep-er,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  keeper.] 

Surv. :  A  small  dial-plate  ha\ing  an  index 
turned  by  a  milled  head  underneath,  used 
with  the' surveyor's  compass  to  keep  tally 
in  chaining. 

*  oiit-knave'  (k  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
knave.]    To  exceed  or  surpass  in  knavery, 

"The  world  calls  it  outwitting  a  map,  when  htt'B 
only  oulknarcU." — L' Estrange. 

*  ^t-la'-bour,  v.t.  [Eug.  out,  and  labour^  v.J 
To  ftibour  mure  than. 

"  I  have  outtaboured  beasts.' 

Oavenant :  Goudibert.  IL  S. 

*  <$Ut-laid',  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  laid.]  X^id 
out ;  exposed. 

*  out-la-ment',  v.t.  [Eng.  oitt.  and  lament.} 
To  exceed  in  lamentation,  (r.  Brown:  Works, 
iv.  175.) 

*  out-lan9e',  *  out-lannce,  v.t.  [Eng.  out^ 
and  lanct.]  To  make  to  stand  out  or  project 
as  a  lance. 

"  Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fix'd  he  bore. 
Strongly  tmtlaunoed  towards  either  side.* 

Spenser:  Muiopotmat. 


£dte,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  wolf  i^ork.  who.  son ;  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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•  4^t'-land.  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  exit,  aad  lajid.] 

A.  .!s"''j. ;  Foreign.    [Ootlandisb.] 

B,  .-1^  M(hitanlive{PL): 

1.  Ord.  Latig. :  Foreign  lands  or  countries. 

"  Th»t  they  mnjr  the  lietter  kudW  th»  ouUaniU  i-n 
erery  aide  of  tUeiii."-Sir  T.  More:  Ciopia,  bk.  U., 
eh.  vli 

2.  OW  Law:  Lands  l>ing  beyond  the  de- 
mpsnp,  «nd  granted  to  tenants  at  the  will  of 
the  lord,  like  copyholds. 

'  tfSt-lind-er,  s.  [Eng.  mtland;  -er.]  A 
forelKiier;  not  a  native. 

"  WtnUm  Twl»e.  wrllU-n  nnd  culled  liy  some  ou(- 
InnHen  kikI  ottiera.  Twisaiud  and  Tuiasiua."— »'ooJ.- 
Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  II. 

^t-l^d'-ish,  '  ont-land-es.  a.  [A.S. 
utUndu'iCt  from  u(  =  out,  and  land  =  land.] 

1.  Foreign  ;  not  native  ;  belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  foreign  manners,  habits,  or 
nature. 

■'  Of  "uch  ouftandiih  liorses  ha  are  dnilie  brnnf;ht 
oaer  vnt.i  v»  I  t>\^nk(i."—B'jlimhed :  Description  of 
Xnffland,  l>k.  II..  cli.  1. 

2.  Strange,  curious,  bizarre,  extraordinary. 

•  ^t-l&nd'-ish-er, 5.  [Eng.  onthndish ; -er.] 
A  foreigner.     (Nashe  :  Lenten  Stuffe.) 

6^t-l&n^'-ish'lp,adv.  [Et\Q.  oiUtandish :  -ly.] 
In  ail  outlandish  or  strange  manner. 

^t-lind'-ish-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  outlandish: 
-Tif-ss-.l  Tlie  «in;ility  or  state  of  being  out- 
land isti;  strangeness. 

•  oiit-lash',  r.i.   [OUTLASH,  «.]  To  exaggerate. 

"  Mjilice  ,  ,  lovea  to  outlaih  In  her  relatloiu." — 
Fuller     PityahSigM.  III.  (|'t-  ii.),  IIL  6. 

•  oUt -lash,  s.  [Eng.  mii,  and  lash,  s.]  A 
breaking  nut,  a  burst. 

"  An  outUuh  ol  hatred,"— O.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda, 
eh.  xxz. 

^t-last',  t'.(.  [Eng.  out,  and  last,  v.]  To  la.st 
or  endure  longer  tlian  ;  to  exceed  in  duration  ; 
to  outlive. 

•'  The  world  In  which  we  live  and  move 
(>»//(«(*  aversion,  outlattt  love." 

Mitttfieto  Arnold:  Rettgnation, 

^t  laugh'  (gh  as  f),  v.t.    [Eng.   out,   and 

1.  To  lanch  louder  or  longer  than ;  to  ex- 
ceed in  laugiiin^'. 

"  Each  Udy  striving  to  ontlau^h  the  rest." 

Drijdrn  :  Prot.  to  Arviraffut  &  Phittcia. 

*  2.  To  laugh  down  ;  to  overpower  by  laugh- 
ing. 

^t-liiv'-ish-ing,  o.  (Eng.  out,  and  lavishing, 
part.  adj.  Irom  Utvish,  v.]     Extravagant. 

■■  Growne  poore  by  his  OH(/aBi*Alnp humour. ■■—/>i»iW; 
BUt.  Eng  ,  1>.  62. 

6iit'-law,  ■  out -la  we,  s.  [A.S.  titlaga; 
w//'(/t,  from  Icel.  i(f/'i;/(=an  outlaw,  from  ut 
=  out,  and  lagi  ~  law.J  One  who  is  put  out 
of  the  benefit  and  protectinu  of  the  law  ;  one 
who  is  8ubjecte<l  to  outliiwry. 

■'  Prom  the  otUlato'i  6cq, 
A  fugitive.**  Byron :  Corialr,  IL  1 

4$tlf -l4w,  V.t.    [Outlaw,  s.J 

1.  To  make  or  tlei  lure  an  outlaw ;  to  put 
out  of  tlic  lienefit  and  piotecticm  of  the  law. 
"  And  aliice,  thoiiich  nutlawed,  hath  hU  huud 
Full  iteriily  kept  hU  inountnln  Inml." 

.Scott :  La>ty  <tf  tlus  Lake,  II.  12. 

*  2.  To  deprive  of  legal  force;  to  remove 
from  legal  jiinsdictiim. 

6h.t'-lkw-rft  "  out-law-rle,  s.  [Eng.  nut- 
law;  -ry.]  The  act  of  outlawing;  the  state; 
of  being  outlawed  ;  the  putting  a  man  out  of 
the  protection  of  tlio  law,  or  the  process  by 
which  a  man  is  deprived  of  that  jirotection, 
as  a  imnishment  for  contempt  in  refusing  to 
appear  when  railed  into  court.  Formerly  any 
one  might  kill  an  outlawed  person  without 
Incurring  any  penalty,  but  now  the  wanton 
killing  of  an  outlaw  is  considered  as  murdiT. 

"  Aft>T  Ih*"  BeviTal  writ*  of  vtnlre/aetat,dlitrlii(fiii, 
and  i-M/riiit  lihVf  iMuetl  wltliniit  anvcfTvct,  the  utTrndiT 
■hall  In-  put  Hi  llio  exttfeitt  In  order  to  hit  ouf/'irrn/ ,- 
that  U.  I><-  Khnlt  U- mncrol.  ]>r<>clnii)idl.  ur  rF'i»li.'<l  t.i 
•um-ndur.  nt  II  vu  <'oiirity  cmirtainiKl  If  )ir>  l>r  rrlurn-il 

?uinto  ^■xiirt.ii.  and  d.K-ii  tvA  niii^ar  iit  thi- IKth  i-^jH'. 
lou  or  rwioliiUh.n.  tlirit  he  1«  adjuiiicrcl  to  tH<n>i(/.M/>o  i. 
nr  )iut  out  «>(  thv  inolvclloii  .>f  tht<  Inw  ;  k,  tlint  h>'  Ib 
ln'-n|ifthlo  of  takUiK  the  iM-ixflt  of  U  tii  nrjy  r<-<il»-<-t. 
either  by  brln»ttnK  actlonit  or  i>thiirw|iu<.  Thu  |iiiii|ith. 
mint  tor  nu(f u uo-lf*  uimiii  luUlctliirnt*  fur  nd»da- 
niraiiourn  !■  tlio  -nnic  lui  for  'luVuterift  in«)ii  t-ivH 
aclloii*.  vli.,  fortrltiirn  ol  koikIii  and  cliatt«U.  But  an 
outlawry  in  trea«oii  or  felony  atiiountji  to  a  cunvlcllon 
and  attaUidcr  of  the  nlTdiict^.  n»  it  the  olfnudor  hod 
boun  found  irullly  l^ut  audi  imilttwry  iiiav  )m  r<%< 
Tened  by  writ  of  error;  the  proofed  Inti*  therein  twlnu, 
u  It  U  lit  they  ahould  Iw,  otoo«dlugly  nice  and  clr- 


Mid.   If    nny   single    tnluute    jwtut    be 
ttvd    or    niiscoiiduct«il.    th 


cuinstaiitial 

hole  ourJ-  -  . 
Illrk-Hl,  and  may  l«;  reverwd  ;  uih.n  whtoh  revcre^il  the 
imrty  n(.-cu>eU  li  admitted  t»  uletid  ti.  and  defend  him- 
Bclf  Rgal'i'ts  the  Indictment.'  —lilackstone  :  Comment., 
hk,  Iv..  ch.  24. 

•  oUt-lay,  V.t.  [Eng.  mit.  and  lay,  v.]  To 
lay  or  spread  out ;  to  display. 

■"  Their  boggy  breasts  outlay." 

Dritytin  :  Puly-OJblon,  a.  27. 

O^t'-lay,  s.     [Eng.  exit,  and  lay.] 

1.  That  which  is  laid  out  or  spent;  expen- 
diture. 

"  The  Income  of  the  et«t«  etill  fell  short  of  the 
outlaw  by  a)>out  a  million.  —JVacaufay.-  Bisf.  Eng.. 
ch.  xlx. 

"  2.  An  outlying  place  or  spot ;  a  remote 
haunt. 

"  I  know  her  and  her  haunts. 
Her  Inyea,  leaps,  and  oullas/ex.  and  will  discover  all." 
Beaum.  Jt  Flet.  :  Philaster.  IL  1. 

•  oiit-leap',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  leap,  v.]  To 
leap  further  than  ;  to  excel  or  surpass  in  leap- 
ing. 

•  6iit'~leap«  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  leap,  s.]  A 
sally,  an  e>:it,  an  escape. 

'*  Youth  must  have  Bnme  liberty,  some  outleaps' — 
Locke  :  Of  Education,  t  97. 

•  o^t-leam',  "  out-leame,  v.t.    [Eug.  out, 

and  learn.] 

1.  To  surjtass  in  learning  or  knowledge. 

2.  To  learn  fi-om  ;  to  discover  from. 

"  When  as  nought  according  to  his  mind 
He  could  outlearne.'      Sijenner :  F.  Q.IV.  vlll.  n 

3.  To  get  or  grow  beyond  the  study  or 
learning  of;  to  outlive  the  practice  of;  to 
forget. 

"Men  and  gods  have  not  outlearned  It  [lovej"— 
Emerton.    {Anna  ndale.) 

^t'-ler,  a,  (Prob.  for  outlier.]  Out  of  doors ; 
applied  to  cattle  not  housed.    (Scotch.) 


^t'-let,  *  ut-lete,  s.    [A.S.  t((/rf/aji  =  to  let 
out :  lit  =  out,  and  UiHan  =■  to  let.] 

1.  A  passage  outwards  ;  a  place  or  opening 
by  which  anything  is  let  out,  escapes,  or 
discharges  ;  a  vent ;  a  means  of  egress. 

•'Fine  harhoura  Commanding  all  the  great  western 
otitic/ tot  the  Kuglish  trade."— Jtf(ic«i*/«y.-  Bitt.  £ii'j., 
ch.  xll. 

2.  A  lawn  or  shrubbery  adjoining  a  housp 
with  a  walk  or  passage  through  it  to  the 
higliway.     (Prov.) 


*  out-let',  v.t. 

emit. 


[Outlet,  s.]    To  let  out ;  to 


olit'-lick-er,  s.    [For  ou(/i(7(7er=outlier  (q.v.)  ; 

Dut.  uittegger :  Sw.  utieggare  ;  Dan.  iitldgger.] 

Snut.  :  A  small  piece  of  tiinlwr  fastened  to 

the  top  of  the  poop,  and  stantling  out  astern. 

^t-lie',  -oiit-ly',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  lie 
(1),  v.]  To  exceed  or  8urp:i.ss  in  lying;  to  lie 
muie  than.     (See  example  under  ouljvggle.) 

tfiit'-li-er, "  o^t'-ly-«r,  s.  [Eng.  mit,  and  lie 
C^).  v.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Onp  who  does  not  reside  wUhin  the  dis- 
trict with  which  hi.n  office  or  duty  connects 
him  ;  one  who  is  non-resident. 

"The  party  sent  niewtenKers  to  all  their  oiitUfri 
wlthtn  twenty  mllca  of  Vatulti itigt. '— /ieniley :  Lett^rt, 
p.  &». 

2.  A  piece  or  portion  detached  or  lying  away 
from  tlie  main  body. 

"  3.  One  who  is  outside  the  pale  of  the 
establislimeiit ;  a  nonconformist.  {D'Ur/ey: 
Collin's  IValk,  Pref.) 

II.  Geol.  :  A  detached  portion  of  a  stratum, 
lying  at  some  dist^incc  from  the  rest,  the  intci- 
nicdiato  I'art  having  l)een  removed  by  water. 

•  ^t'-Umb  (b  silent),  s.  [Kng.  out,  and  Umh.] 
An  extreme  nioinlier;  a  limb  as  ojtpnsed  to  a 
vital  part.    ^Fuller :  Holy  liar,  iii.  :'0.) 

^t'-line»  «.    [Eng.  out,  and  line,  s.) 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  line,  real  or  apparent,  which  bounds  a 
ligun- ;  a  contnur  line. 

2.  In  drawing,  the  representation  of  an 
iiiKiginnry  line  circuinflorll'ing  the  boundary 
of  the  visible  supertlcies  of  objects,  without 
indicating,  by  sluide  or  light,  the  elcvatlruis 
and  deprcHHions.  and  without  cohmr,  the  only 
Indication  of  light  or  shade  used  being  tlie 
greater  lightness  or  darkness  of  the  linos. 

"  Pan  the  oontoun  and  outline*  with  a  moro  sTan 
And  acuta  touch."— fMlyti .'  Scuiptura,  bk.  t,  oh.  t. 


XL  Fig. :  The  first  general  sketch  of  a  plan, 
scheme,  Ac. ;  the  general  features. 

•■  How  great  soever  the  variety  of  tnonlclpal  laws.  U 
must  be  coufeawrd  that  their  chlrf  oiitlmet  vnttj 
regularly  coDcur."— JSTume;  PrincipleM  t/  Morata,  |  S. 

^t-Une,  v.t.     (Outline,  a.]     To  draw  tb** 
outline  of;  to  draw  in  outline ;  to  sketch  ouu 

■•  The  BulRiurU  outlined  by  the  San  Stofano  Treftty." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  2S,  16S&. 

•  ^t-Un'-e-ar,  a.    [Eng.  o«f/tn<  ;  -ar.]    Per- 

taining to  or  "forming  an  outline. 

*  6iit'-ling,  a.     [Eng.  out;  suff.  -ling.]    Ex 
ternaL 


•  ^t'-list  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  list  fl),  $.]  The 
extreme  edge,  the  selvage.  (FuUer:  Pisgah 
.Sujht,  111.  X.  22.) 

6iit-live',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  live,  v.] 

1.  To  live  beyond  or  longer  than ;  to  aop- 

vive. 

"  She  has  resolved  not  to  outllvehKr '  darling  Molly.** 
—Daily  Telegraph.  June  ».  186*5. 

2,  To  last  or  endure  longer  than ;  to  outlasL 

"The  record  fair  .  .  . 
Still  oufliees  many  «  atoniu" 

Cowper  :  .My  Mother's  Picture,  M. 

•  tflit-liv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  liver.]  One 
who  lives  longer  than  another ;  a  survivor. 
{Sandys:  Travels,  p.  126.) 

•  6^t-look',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  look,  v.] 

1.  To  stare  down;  to  browbeat;  to  ftea 
down. 

"To  outlook  conqoeat,  and  to  win  renown." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John.  T.  L 

2.  To  look  out,  to  select. 
"  A»av  to  the  brook. 

All  your  tackle  ontlook."    Cotton:  Angltr't  Ballad. 

4$^f -look,  5.     [Eng.  out,  and  2ooA;,  a.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  looking  out  or  watch- 
ing carefully  for  anything  ;  careful  or  vigilant 
watch. 

2.  A  place  from  which  an  observer  looks 
out  or  watches  for  anything ;  a  louk-out,  a 
watch-tower. 

3.  A  view,  a  prospect.    {Lit  &Jig.) 

"The  dreamy  outlook  ol  ehlmney-top«.""— C.  Kingt 
ley:  Alton  Li/cke.  ch.  II. 

•  4.  Foresight. 

"Which  owes  to  man's  short  nutlook  all  Its  charma" 
young:  .\ight  Tfiouyhtt,  Tlii.  l.lbi. 

•  oUt'- look- er,  s.  [Eng.  outlonk,  v.;  -er.] 
One  who'  looks  abroad  ;  one  who  suflere  his 
eyes  to  roam  ;  hence,  as  in  extract,  an  incon- 
stant lover. 

"Love  loves  no  outlookert."— Breton :  Packtt  tf 
Lettert.  p.  4a. 

•  ^t' -loose,  8,  {Eng.  out,  and  loose.]  Ar> 
outlet,  an  escape,  an  evasion. 

"Th.it  'whereas'  give*  in«  ftn  outtoo4e." -Selden 
Table  Talk  ;  Oatht, 

•  oiit'-lope,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  *  lope  =  leap.) 

An  excursion. 

•  oftt-liis'-tre  (tre  as  tor),  v.t.  [Eng.  out, 
and  lui^trc.]  To  excel  or  exceed  in  lustre  oi 
brightness. 

"That  diamond  of  ynura  outlustrei  mauy  I  bav* 
behi-ld."'— M«*«jy. .  CynbeUne.  I.  4. 

6Tit-ly-Ing,  a.     [Eng.  ouf,  and  lying  (2),  a.] 

1.  Lying  or  situate  away  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  body  or  sclieme  ;  detached. 

"  The  coutlKUi'Us  outlying  Mrts  came  to  bo  Included 
In  a  kind  of  general  i\r»lgii.'  —  H'ulpole :  Anmrttutt  ^ 
Painting,  vol.  iv..  ch.  vli. 

2.  Situate  or  being  on  the  exterior,  limit, 
boundary,  or  frontier. 

3.  Lying  or  remaining  out  in  the  open  ;  not 
shut  in  ;  at  liherty. 

"  The  stag  which  was  left  outlying ttivt  %  (oar  boW 
rao:'— Daily  Chronicle.  Oct.  2»,  IMi. 

"  6^t-in&n',  i'.(.  (Eng.  ouf,  and  man,]  To 
excel  or  surpass  as  a  man  ;  to  outdo. 

^t-ma-nceii'-vre  (vro  as  ver),  v.t,  { Eng. 
oi(f,  and  manctuvre.]  To  outdo  or  Burpaas  m 
niana-uvHug. 

•  ^t-m&n'-tle,  i'.(.     Eng.  ouf,  and   mantte.] 

To  excel  or  Bur|<ass  in  dre.Hs  or  oriiameiit. 
"  with  i-ootlc  traiiplnga  grace  thy  pruM, 
nil  Ituufmanr/tfall  Uie  iTldeul  verM.^ 

Clipper:  7  lU,  r.  MO. 

6iit-mar9h',  v.t  [Eng.  out,  and  ffuin-ft.  v  1 
To  march  faster  than  ;  to  leave  behind  in  Uio 
march. 

"The  hiifM  outtnarvhed  the  foot,  whtoh.  hr  r<Nwon 
of  the  heat,  was  Dot  ahl*  to  um  grwt  •xpvdltluu."— 
Clan'tnton  :  Ctrtt  War. 


hotU  b^ :  p6iit,  J<J^1 ;  cat.  90II,  chorus.  9hln,  l>onpb ;  go.  pom ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a» :  oxpoot,  I^onophon,  oirist.    ph  =  t 
-oian,    tlau  -  shan.    -tion,  -Bloa  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -jlon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -blo,  -die;  .\;<:.  -  b^l,  cl^L 
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outmatch— outray 


t  ^t-mat9h*,  v.t  [Eng.  oiU,  and  match,  v.] 
To  excel,  to  ovi-rcoine. 

"In  3iil>tlitte  the  fox  will  outmatch  bitn."— Breton  .* 
JHffnitie  o/  Jtan,  p.  14. 

•  out-mate',  I^^  [Eng.  out,  and  viate,]  To 
excel,  to  outmatch. 

•  out-meas'-ure  (s  as  zh),  v.t  [Eng.  out, 
and  mcdirtire,  v.]  To  measure  more  than;  to 
exceed  in  measur'"  jr  extent. 

"  Perpetual!  mol,iOii3  and  eii^iuea  wbose  reTolutions 
to\i;\it  ■ititineasitre  time  itaelf.  — firown*.*  Vulgar  £r- 
Tours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xviiL 

^^f-most,  a.  [Eng.  o?i(,  and  vwst.]  Re- 
motest, from  the  niitldle  or  interior;  farthest 
outwards;  outermost.    (Still  used  in  poetry.) 

"To  retire. 
As  Irom  her  outmost  works,  a  bri>ken  foe." 

Milton:  P.  L..  ii.  1.039. 

•  oiit-in<J^jit',  vX  [Eng.  ou/,  and  mown/.) 
To  mount  above  or  higher  than ;  to  excel,  to 
aurjtass. 

•  ^t-move',  vX  fEng.  out,  and  move,  v.]  To 
outgo  ;  to  exceed  in  swiftness.  (Stenw  ;  Tris- 
tram  Shandy,  iiL  40.) 

•  oiit-name',  t'.(.  [Eng.  out,  and  nam^.]  To 
huvt  a  greater  name  tlian  ;  to  exceed  or  excel 
in  name  ur  degree. 

"  Why  ?  thou  hast  r:ilB*<i  inlachfef  to  this  height. 
And  fouud  out  oue  to  outnuine  thy  other  fuulta" 
Beaum.  A  Fiet.  :  Maid:!  Tragedy,  v. 

^t'-neSS,  5.     (Eng.  out;  -ness-l 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  out  or  beyond  ;  separateness. 

2.  Metaph. :  Tlie  state  of  the  object  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  subject ;  object- 
ivity, externality. 

"A  belief  in  the  outness  of  the  objects  of  flense."*— 
Bamilton,    [Annandale.) 

•  O^t-nishf  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
night.]  To  excel  or  surpass  in  speaking  of 
memoi-able  nights.    (Special  coinage.) 

"  I  would  QutnigM  you.  dld.uobody  come." 

Shakvsp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

•  ^t-noi^e',  1'.^  [Eng.  out,  and  noise.}  To 
exceed  in  noise  ;  to  surpass  iu  noisiness. 

•  oiit'-noolE,  s.  [Eng,  out,  and  nook,  s.]  A 
projecting    corner  ur    nook.     {Sylvester:    Co- 

5B.t-num'-ber,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  numher.] 
To  exceed  in  number ;  to  be  more  in  number 
than. 

"  The  foes  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 
Vutniunbered  hia  tliiu  h.un  of  silver  prey." 

Byron:  Hiege  of  Corinlh.  xxv. 

^^t-pa^e',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  pace.]  To  run 
or  move  faster  than  ;  to  outstrip,  to  outrun. 

"Crlin  Tartar  was  quite  out/jaced  iu  the  middle  of 
the  contest."— /Mt/i/  Telegraph,  May  as.  1S85. 

•out-par'-a-mour,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
paramour.]  To  exceed  in  the  number  of  mis- 
tresses.    {Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  4.) 

oiit'-pSr-ish,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  parish.]  A 
parisli  lying  without  the  walls  of  a  town,  or 
on  the  border  of  a  country. 

"  In  the  greater  outparishet  many  of  the  poorer 
parishioners,  thiougb  neglect,  do  perish.'— ^raurif: 
Bilti  of  MortatiCg. 

out'-part,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  part,  a,]  A  part 
lying  away  from  the  centre  or  main  portion  ; 
the  outer  or  extreme  part.  (Chapman :  Homer ; 
Iliad,  iv.) 

*tfiit-pass',u.i.  [Eng.  oit(,andpnss,  v.]  To  pass 
or  go  beyond  ;  to  excel  or  exceed  in  progress. 

•  o^t-pass'-lon  (ss  as  sli)»  v.t.  [Eog.  outy 
hud passion.]    To  exceed  in  passion, 

"Thy  patriot  pii33ion  .  .  . 
Outpasttoned  his.  Tennuson:  Marofd.  lit.  I. 

•  ^t-peak',  r.i.  [Eng.  out,  and;imfc,  s.]  To 
rise  on  the  peak  or  summit.  (Sta7iyhurst  : 
Virgil;  .En.  ii.  S28.) 

■oiit-peer',  v.t.  [Eng.  o^it,  and  peer.]  To 
surpass,  to  excel,  to  outmatch.  (Shakesp.  : 
Cymbeline,  iii.  6.) 

6^t-play',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  play,  v.]  To 
excel  ur  beat  in  play. 

"  The  hoiderers  were  outplayed  in  every  respect."— 
Field.  J.nn.  JS.  1882. 

•  oUt-plea§ie',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  pJeoM,  v.] 
To  plt-ase  to  a  greater  degree  than  something 
has  pleased  before. 


•  out-poise',  v.t.     [EiJg.  oiU,  and  poise.]    To 

outweigh,' to  overbalance. 

"  1  know  the  first  would  much  outpoue  the  other." — 
Howell .   Letters,  bk.  L.  i  S.  letU  IL 

"  out-pois'~on»  V.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  p<nson.] 
To  exceed  in  venom. 

"  Outpoitoning  all  the  bane  of  Thessaly." 

Beaumont :  Psyche,  xL  22i. 

•ouf-p6r9ll,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  porch.]    An 
eulrance,  a  portico. 

'"CoQiiug  to  the  bishop  with  sapplicatinn  into  the 
salutitory.  sorao  outporch  of  the  church." — Milton: 
Reformation  in  England,  bk.  IL 

oftt'-port,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  port.]    A  seaport 
at  a  di.stance  from  the  chief  seat  of  trade. 

"lie  had  ordered  the  outports  to  be  closed.' — Ma- 
cauJay  :  BisC.  Eng..  ch.  Iv. 

out'-post,  s.  &  a.     [Kng.  out,  and  post.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  post  or  station  outside  the  limits  of  a 
camp,  or  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army. 

"The  French  attacked  an  outpoft  defended  by  the 
English  brigade."— J/aciiu/(i J/ ;  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv 

2,  The  men  or  troops  stationed  at  such  a 
post. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  post  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  bodj'. 


o^t-pbur*,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  pour.]  To 
pour  out,  to  discbarge ;  to  send  out  as  in  a 
stream. 

'*  He  looked,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
The  city  gates  outpoured'     Milton  :  P.  /{..  111.  311. 

^t'-pbuT,  $.  [Odtpour,  v.]  An  outflow,  a 
diicliarge. 

out'-pbur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.  [Outpour,  v.] 
A*  &  S,  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  An  outpour,  an  overflow ; 
spei'if.,  applied  In  a  depreciatory  sense  to  a 
flow  of  fervid  oratory. 

"We  are  safe  from  the  incalculable  surprises  and 
shocks  of  a  speech  or  an  outpouring.  — Matthew 
Arnold:  Last  Etsays.  p.  218. 

*  oiit-poTi^'-er,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  power.] 
Tu  excel  or  surpass  in  power ;  to  overpower, 
to  outmatch.    (Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  II.  iii.  41.) 

*  out-pral|fe',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  praise,  v.] 
To  exceed  or  vie  with  in  praising.  (Mad. 
D'Arblay:  Diary,  ii.  71.) 

*  out-pray*,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  pray.]  To 
exceed  in  earnestnessandetticiency  of  entreaty. 

"  Our  prayera  do  outpray  hia." 

Hhakesp.  :  Richard  il..  T.  8. 

*  ^iit-prea9h',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  preach.] 
To  exeet  or  snrpnss  in  preaching  ;  to  be  more 
eflfective  in  instilling  a  lesson  or  moral. 

"  A  plU'ry  can  oiUpreach  a  parson.' 

Judge  Trumbull. 

*  oiit-pri^e',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  price.]  To 
excel  in  Viilue.    (Davies :  Muse's  Sacrifice.) 

*  oiit-prize',  v.i.  [Eng.  oh(,  andprtre,  v.]  To 
exceed  in  value  or  estimated  woi  th. 

"Your  unpara^oned  mistress  is  dead,  or  ahels  out- 
priied  by  a  trifle,  —.-iliaketp. :  Vymbeline,  L  4. 

*  O^t-pur'-ple,  1'.?.  [Eng.  OK/,  and  purpZe.]  To 
exceed  in  blusliing.  {Beaumont:  Fsyche,  iii.  61.) 

^t-put,  s.  [Eng.  OH?,  and  ;>u(.]  The  quantity 
of  material  or  produce  put  out  or  produced  in 
a  certain  time,  as  coal  from  a  mine,  or  iron 
from  a  mill ;  the  produce  of  a  mill,  mine,  or 
otlier  works. 

"Twenty-flve  tone  per  week  being  the  maximum  out' 
put  of  e.icli  furnace, ■*—C"dMcfi'«  Technical  Educator,  pt. 
xi  .  p.  274. 

*  o^t'-put-ter,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Old  Laxo :  One  who  sets  watch  for  the  rob- 
bing of  any  manor-house.    {Cowcl.) 

o^f-quar-ters,  s.  pi.     [Eng.  out,  and  quar- 
ters.] 
Mil :  Quarters  away  firom  the  headquarters. 

*  oiit-quengh',i'.'.  [Eng.  out,  and  quench.]  To 
quench,  to  extinguish. 

"  Whiles  tlie  candle  light 
O'ltquenched  leaves  no  skill  nor  difference  of  wight' 
Spenser:  F.  Q-.VLxL  16. 

"  dut-ra9e',  r.(.  [Eng.  out,  and  race,  v.]  To 
race  or  fly  faster  than  ;  to  outstrip. 

*'  It  rests  upon  the  air,  suhduea  it,  outracet  It."*— 
Rutkin :  (^ueen  of  the  .i  ir,  §  65. 


ouf -rage  (1), '  out-raie,  •  out-ray,  *  out- 

rag-eu,  1' ^.  i&  i.  \¥r.  outraga-.]  [Outrage,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Tu  commit  an  outrage  on ;  to  treat  with 
violence  uiid  wrong  ;  to  do  violence  to  ;  to  act 
with  violence  and  roughness  towards. 

"For  in  peace  he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  cmt- 
rage  them.'  — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  commit  a  rape  or  indecent 
assault  upon. 

3.  To  do  violence  to ;  to  abuse  :  as,  To  out 
rage  common  decency. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  act  outrageously;  to  be  guilty  ol 
violen'-e  and  rudenfbs. 

"  Three  or  four  great  ones  In  court  will  outrage  In 
apparel,  huge  hose,  mouiitruus  hat^  and  gacieti  column" 
— Ascha'ii. 

2.  To  go  wrong  or  astray ;  to  go  to  excess. 

"Thnt  they  ne  .ihulde  nat  outragen  or  forleaueu  fro 
the  vertnes  uf  fair  noble  kyudred." — Cliaucer  :  Boeciui, 
iiu 

*  out-rage' (2),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  rage,  v.) 
To  excel  or  exceed  in  i  a^e  ;  to  rage  more  than. 

out'-rage,  *  oult-rage,  s.  [Fr.  outrage  (O. 
Fr.  ouUrage),  from  O.  Fr.  oltrc,  outre  ■=  beyond, 
from  Lat.  ultra  ;  Ital.  oltraggio  =  outrage,  from 
oltra  =  beyond.] 

1.  Rude  violence  shown  or  done  to  persona 
or  tilings;  wanton  mischief;  excessive  vio- 
lence or  abuse. 

"  Laste  the  hye  emperour  for  hia  outrage 
Come  and  destruyeall  hya  loud." 

Robert  of  Gloui:ester,  p.  47. 

2.  A  gross,  wanton,  or  audacious  transgres- 
sion of  law  or  decency  :  as,  Au  outrage  on  com- 
mon decency. 

•  3.  An  outbreak  of  rage  or  fury ;  furioua 

language  or  actions. 

"  I  fear  some  outrage  and  will  follow  h*>r." 

Ahakesp.  :  King  John.  Hi.  4. 

o^t-rag'-eoiis,  *  ont-ra^gl-oos,  a.  [Fr. 
outrageux  (O.  Vr.  cUnigeiix,  oultrageux);  Sp. 
ultrajoso ;  Ital.  oltraggioso.] 

1.  Characterized  by  outrage  or  excessive 
violence  ;  violent,  fierce,  furiou?. 

"  Tberewith  upon  his  creat 
With  rlpor  911  ontrageous  he  siiiitt. 
That  a  large  sliaie  it  hew'd  out  of  tlie  rest." 

Spenser :  F.  (^.,  I.  IL  la 

2.  Atrocious,  unbearable. 

"  His  outrntjeuus  viol.itions  of  all  law  comi«tled  the 
Privy  Council  to  take  decided  ztnin."— Macaulay : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Excessive,  exorbitant, 

"  Thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outraqeous  beating." 
ShakesjK  :  Tuas  Andronicus,  ill.  L 

4.  Excessive  ;  exceeding  reason  or  decency ; 
grossly  exaggerated. 

"My  characters  of  Antony  and  Cleopjitra,  though 
they  are  favourable  to  tbem,  have  nuthiug  of  ou*- 
rageotcs  pauegyrick." — Dryden. 

out-rag*-  eous-ly/out-ra-gl-ous-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  outragtous ;  -ly.]  In  au  oiitiageous 
manner  or  degree  ;  excessively,  atrociously. 

"When  any  tiling  (mfrai/poiulv  unjust  or  cruel  was 
to  be  doue. "—Macaiday  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  lul. 

out-rag-eous-ness,   •  out  -  ra  -  gi  -  ous  - 

neSS,  s.  [Eng.  ontriigt'ons  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  nr  stale  of  b'ing  outrageous  ;  violence, 
excess,  enormity,  atrocity. 

"The  outragiousnest  of  bloTs." — J>rgden  :  Juvenal, 
Pedic.) 

*  out-rale,  "  out-ray,  v.t.  &  i.      [Outrage 

(1).  r-] 
'  ouf-rake,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  rake  (2),  v.] 

1.  An  expedition,  a  foray,  an  outride. 

2.  A  free  passage  for  sheep  from  inclosed 
pastures  into  open  and  airy  grounds.    {Percy.) 

6u-tran9e',  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  outre  (Lat. 
li.'/ra)  =  beyond.]  [Outrage,  s.]  The  last 
extremity :  as.  a  contest  a  outrance,  that  is 
one  in  which  it  is  understood  that  one  of  the 
combatants  must  be  killed  before  the  contest 
ceases. 

*  6^t-razik',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  rank.]  To 
excel  in  rank. 

*  OUt-ra-OUS,  fi.  [Outrageous.]  Furious,  ex- 
cessive, outrageous. 

"Hianeplme  was  but  an  outraout  fole." — Bemrrt: 
Proi&sart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  t.  ch.  Ixiv. 

*^t-rap',  v.t  [Eng.  out,  and  mp.]  To  rap 
louder  tlian  ;  to  excel  in  loudness  of  raps. 

*  oiit-ray',  v.i.  [Eng.  out,  and  ray.]  To 
spread  out,  as  in  rays.  {Chapman:  Iliud  v.  793.) 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ; 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
Syrian,    se,  oe  ^^  e  ;  ey  -^  a ;  qn  =  kw* 
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•  ^t-raze',  i\t.  [Eng,  out,  and  raze.]  To  ront 
Mut  L-oinpk-tely  ;  to  exlemiinat*. 

6li'-tre,  o.  [Fr.]  Otit  of  tlitt  common  or 
uniiiiiry  course,  limits,  or  style  ;  extravagant, 
exagije  rated. 

•  oilt-rea^h',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  reach.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  reach  beyond  or  further  than ; 
to  extend  beyond  ;  to  exceed. 

"CDuatMitt  virtue,  which  you  tlieo  outrfdrh'd." 

Deitum.  i  Flet. ;  Lope't  Pilgrimaijc,  V.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cheat,  to  overreach. 

•  oiit-reas'-on,  i'.'.  [Enq:.  ovt,  and  reason.] 
To  exci-I  or  eurpasa  in  reasoning  ;  to  reason 
bettt-r  than. 

"To  outrtiuon  th«  very  AtheoUnB."— SottfA.*  iSffr- 

moTts.  vol.  vli.,  Ber.  1. 

•  O^t-reck'-on,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  recJcon.] 
To  ex4'eed  in  reekoning.  counting,  or  number. 


•  ontrecnidanoe  (as  otr-kwe-dans'),  s. 

|Fr.,  liuiii  i).  Fr.  ou/re  =  beyond,  and  cuidtr^. 
to  think,  from  Lat.  cogito  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cuidar.] 
Overweening  presumption  ;  arrogance,  inso- 
lenee. 

•  oiit -red-den,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  redden.] 
To  be  or  grow  redder  than  ;  to  exceed  in  red- 
ness. 

"Outrfiidfn 
All  voluptuous  gnrOi-ii  roses  ' 
Tennyion :  Odv  on  Death  of  Wellington. 

•  oiit-rede',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
rede  =  counsel.]  To  exceed  or  excel  in  counsel 
or  wisdom. 


•  o^t-relgn'  (eig  as  a),  •  out-ralgn,  v.t. 
[Eng.  out,  and  retyn.]  'lo  reign  Inuger  thffv; 
to  reign  dming  the  whole  extent  of. 

"  They  otUraimed  bad  their  utm.wt  tint*." 

Spenaer:  /'.  V  .  XI.  X.  46. 

•  ou-tre-ly,  adv,    [Utterly.) 

•  ont-renne,  i*.(.    [Outrun.] 

•  out-rent,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  rent,  s.]  Rent 
p.iid  out. 


c^t'-rick,  «.     [Eng.  out,  andrici-.]    A  rick  of 
Ikiv  in  the  open  air. 

•  oiit-ride',  v.t.  &,  L     [Eng.  out,  and  ride.] 

A.  Tran$, :  To  ride  faster  than  ;  to  pass  by 
riiiiiig. 

"Sir  John  rrofrevlle  .  .  . 
Oufrod«  me."  Shnk^tp. :  I  Uf^nry  IV.,  L  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  travel  about  on  horseback 
or  in  a  vehicle. 

•  out -ride,  s.    [Eng.  out,  and  ride,  s.) 

1.  A  ride  or  riding  out ;  an  excursion. 

2.  A  place  or  space  for  riding. 

"Leave  me  ft  Bni»ll  outridein  tliti  country.**— Somer- 
rf'"-'  To  Mr.  no^'trth. 

3.  An  cxi>cdition,  a  foray,  a  raid. 

^5iit'-rid-©r,  a.    [Eng.  mit,  and  rider.] 

*  1.  One  who  rides  or  travels  about  on 
hors--back. 

"Aa  otUrider,  that  loved  venerie." 

f7i<iiir.-r.-  C.  T..  WH. 

•  2.  A  BUtnmoning  officer  whose  duty  was  to 
cite  men  before  the  shciiff. 

S.  A  servant  or  attondnnt  on  horseback  who 
pncedes  or  accnnipanies  a  carriage. 

tflit  rig-ger.  «.    [Eng.  out,  and  rigger.] 

1.  JUiHil.  :  A  beam  prnjecting  outwardly 
from  (I  wall  to  sin_>port  a  lini.stijig  taeklc. 

2.  Gearing:  A  wheel  or  ])ulliy  out,side  the 
frame  to  receive  a  licit  or  otiier  driving  con- 
nection. 

3.  ^fach. :  Tlie  jib  of  a  crane. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  .\  Hp.ir  for  extending  a  flail  or  ro]>e  l>e- 
V"'i'l  the  point*  of  attachment  furiiished  by 
th<-  hull. 

"OrrlfO  Into  action  on  an  nutrinfftr  (rtretehltifc 
ahewl  of  ft  ihtii."— Ari/.  i^nartf<rlg  nae'tmr,  IBTX  )>.  I3k. 

(2)  A  boom  rigged  out  from  a  vessrd  to 
8e>-ure  lK>atJt  to  whm  the  vessel  is  at  anchor. 

{^)  A  floaliug  timlier  nttnchod  bv  s pars  to 
the  hull  and  tluating  i«arnilM  therewith.  Uwed 
w it li  crank  or  narrow  hoatJi  to  support  them 
upright  in  the  water  umler  a  iin-ss  of  canvas 
wliicli  wtmld  otherwise  upset  tln-m.  Th'-  out- 
rigger consistit  generally  of  two  Hiurs  fastened 


athwart  the  vessel,  and  projecting  abouc  half 
its  length,  sometimes  to  windward,  sometimes 
to  b-eward.  The  space  between  the  Bpars  is 
frequently  convert-ed  into  a  stage,  on  which 
additional  weight  may  be  earned  if  rei|uired. 
Principally  used  with  the  proas  of  the.Mulays 
and  Ladrones. 

"MftwiU  foretold  that ...  a  canoa  with  outri^ert 
should  lu  ptvcrss  at  time  come  out  ol  the  ucr^iu."— 
Wilton:  PrehUtoric  .Wan,  cli.  vi. 

(4)  A  Spar  ]>rojecting  over  the  stern  of  ft 
boat  for  as.sistance  in  hauling  out  the  clew. 

(5)  An  iron  bracket  fitted  to  the  outside  of 
a  boat,  and  having  a  rowlock  at  the  cxti-emity, 
80  as  to  increase  the  leverage  of  the  oars. 
They  are  princij'ally  attached  to  light  boats 
used  for  racing  on  rivers,  and  hence  the  t^nn 
outrigger  is  applied  to  such  boats. 

5.  .S'AipfewiW. :  A  cat-head  (q.v.). 

out-right  (gh  silentX  adv.    [Eng.  out^  and 

1.  Completely,  entirely,  wholly,  altogether, 
utterly. 

■■  The  i>ere  niAde  the  (oole  madde  outright.  '—Sir  T. 
More :   Worket.  p.  483. 

*  2.  Immediately,  at  once  ;  without  delay. 

"When  these  wretches  hiul  the  ropes  almut  tlirlr 
neck-s.  the  liratw.is  to  be  panluued,  ttie  last  hau^-ed 
vulri/hC."—A  rOuthnol. 

*^t-rmg',  r.(.  [Eng.  out,  and  ring.]  To 
ring  louder  than  ;  to  exceed  in  the  noise  of 
ringing. 

'■  Oulr'mg  a  tinker  and  his  kettle." 

Corbett:  Ureat  Tom  of  Christ  Chureti. 

•^t-ri'-val,  r.(.     [Eng.  out,  and  rtt>a^.]    To 

surpass,  to' excel. 

"  Having  tried  to  outrioal  0D9  uiother  on  that  auh- 
iect"—<iuardian.  No.  138. 

•  diit-rive',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  rive.]  To  tear 
apart  or  rive  in  ]»ieccs  with  force  and  violence. 
(Hall:  Satires,  IV.  i.  11.) 

•oiit'-road,  *  otit' -rode,  s.  [Eng.  oh(,  and 
road;  cf.  inroad.]  Au  excursion.  {I  Macai- 
hee.s  XV.  41.) 

•  out-rbar',  •  ont-roare,  v.t.   [Eng.  out,  and 

i-iittr,  v. J  To  roar  loudiT  than;  to  exceed  in 
roaring. 

"  O  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hilt  of  Bhiuiu,  to  milroar 
Tlie  homed  ht;i'd  '. "     Shiikrsp. :  A  nt.  A  Cleop.,  til.  IS. 

"oTit'-rbar,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  roar,  s.]  The 
noise  made  by  many  people  crying  out  at  once  ; 
an  outcry,  a  tumult. 

•  ^t-ro-man^e',   v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and   to- 

viancf.]    To  exceed  iu  romantic,  character. 

"Thi'ir  re-d  sofftrlnjTH  out romani.-ed  the  fictions  of 
many  ernuitadveutures."— /"((Wer.-  Church  llisr.ury. 

•  6tit'-rodni^,  s.  -pi.    [Eng.  out,  and  pi.  of  room, 

s.]  Outlvin^'  offices  {LiL  &  Jig.),  {Fuller: 
Hohj  state.  111.  ii.  23.) 

•  oiit-root',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  root,  v.]  To 
root  out,  to  eradicate;  to  extirpate,  to  exter- 
minate.   (Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1,918.) 

"PeniiclouB  discoixl  seems 
Outrooted  from  our  more  than  Iruii  age." 

Jiowf  :  Ambiliintt  Stf^i- Mother. 

•  6^t -rop.  •  <5ilt'-rdpe,  ».  [Eng.  out,  and 
roup(i{.v.).]    A  public,  auction. 

^t-run',  'out-renne,  'out-runne,  v.r. 

[Eng.  out,  and  run.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  excel  or  surpass  in  running;  to 
run  f;isU'r  than. 

"  For  this  ndvatitaKe  ace  from  youth  has  won. 
As  nt^t  to  be  oiitridduii.  though  out'-uu." 

Dryden  :  /'alanutn  A  ArcUe,  ItL  SS& 

2,  Fig.  '.  To  exceed  ;  to  go  beyond. 

"  Wo  .i«'ri/«  the  present  Income."— j<rfrf(jion. 
T]   To  outrun  the  constuhle:  [Co.s'stadle). 

•  ^t-riin'-ner,  ».  [Eng.  ouinm;  -rr.]  An 
ullshuot,  a  branch.  (Lauson  :  Stcrets  of 
Angling,  in  Eng.  Gariur,  i.  194.) 

•^t-riiah',  v.i.    [Eng.  out,  and  rush.]    To 

lUsh  nut. 

'Torthwlfh  oftnahfd  ngiitt' 

anrth:  Orid :  Jlrutmorj -hotai  tlr. 

^t-sair*  V.t.  |Eng.  oiif.  and  mil.  v.]  To  sail 
lasi'i  tliaii ;  to  leave  behind  in  Hailing. 

)rd  sIgiilflM  ft  ship  that  otUtailt  other •hlpa." 


-/I'X 


"^t  saints,  I'.f.     [Eng.  out,  and  satut.]    To 
excel   i  ■■  -"^^      ■         **  ■       ■- 

p.  fl;i.) 


excel  iu  sanctity. 


Eng.   out, 
0avies: 


Muta  Sacr\ficf., 


"^t'-salO,  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  taU.]    An  auc- 
tion.   {Hacket :  Li/r  qf  WilliaiM,  1.  200.) 


•  oftt'-scape,  s.  (Eng.  out,  and  «ai;«=i  es- 
cape.]   i'uweror  nu-ans  uf  escape. 

"  To  IHt  MtJe  a  log  «o  Tiftt, 
As  hftrred  ftll  ouftcafte." 

Chafunin  :  ffi»»**     Odj/M^g  ll. 

•  ^t-8Cent',  v.t.  lEng.  out.  and  »«u(.l  To 
exceed  or  surpass  in  odour ;  to  imell  more 
bttongly  than. 

•  ^t-scold',  v.t.   [Eng.  out,  ani  sccld,  v.]  Tc 

exceed  in  scolding. 

"  W*  gnwt,  thou  cnntt  outtx>l*l  at." 

afiakety. :  King  John.  ▼.  X 

•  oUt-SCOm',  V.t.   [Eng.  ou(,  and  scoDt,  V.)  To 

bear  down   or  overpower  by  contempt ;   to 
despise  ;  to  exceed  in  contempt. 

"  Ht^  strives  ii>  hts  little  world  of  man  t'  ouUeom 
Th©  to  and  fro  coiifllcUng  wind  and  n»lu." 

Sftakffi.:  Uar.  Ill  1. 

^t'-scbur~ing.  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  scouring.} 
Any  bubstauce  scoured  or  washed  out ;  refosa. 

•  but-SCoUt',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  scout,  v.]    To 

drive  out ;  to  outface. 

"  Outtcout  the  grim  oppotltioo."  Margton. 

•  blit-SCar9ll',  v.t.      [Eng.  out,  and  «ca»-cA.) 

To  search  out,  to  explore. 

■■  By  our  imtural  reason  to  \xoutteareh»d.'''—Srrjrpt.' 
Crnniner,  ii.  599, 

*bftt-seU',  v.t.    [Eng.  ouf,  andsel/.] 

1.  I'o  sell  more  than  ;   to  exceed   to  the 

number  of  sales. 

2.  To  exceeil  or  surpass  in  the  selling  price; 
to  fetch  more  than. 

"  Tt  QuttfUrth  othen  come  pence  In  the  huahel."— 
Ftdler  ■   Worihiei;  C'lmbridaethire. 

3.  To  exceed  in  value. 

"  Tlie  IwMt  fhv.  hdth.  and  she.  of  all  compounded. 
Out  flit  them  ftll."        ShaXr^p. :  Cymb«line.  ill- 1. 

•biit-send',  v.U  [Eng.  oi((,  and  send.]  To 
eiuit. 

•■  l>..th  the  snu  hin  myea  that  he  o%U$mds 
Smother  or  ihuktV' 

II.  .Mure :  Immort.  Sout.  III.  IJ-  tt. 

bUt'-sen-tr^,  s.    [Eng.  out,  &ni\  sentry.] 

.Mil. :  A  sentry  po.sted  some  distan«<e  in 
advance  of  a  place  ;  an  advanced  sentry  ;  as 
outpost. 

b^t'-set,  s.  [Kng.  0!(^and  se(,  v.l  Tlie  8»-tting 
out ;  the  beginning,  start,  or  first  entrance  ou 
any  business. 

"It*  ftsplrlni;  ouf«e(." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion.  Wt.  t. 

•  b^f-set-ting,  s.     [Oltsft.I    A  beginning, 

a  start.    (RtcUardson  :  Grandison,  iii.  18.) 

•  bTit-8heathe',  t;.(.  [Eng.  out,  and  sht-fUhe.] 
To  nnsheatiie  ;  to  draw,  as  a  sword,  from  the 

slieath. 

•  b^t'-staifts,  8.  pL    [Eng.  out,  and  shfftf  t.1 

Outskirl.s. 

•TUf<-utthifteiotttiteiUt.''^Jftuhe:  Pierce  P*>*M- 

biit-shine\  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  out,  and  shine.] 
*  A.  Intiinis.  :    To  shine;   to  emit  lustre- 
(Shakesp. :  liidiard  III.,  i.  3.) 

B.  Tmu'^. :  To  shine  more  brightly  than; 
to  excel  in  lustre,  excellence,  fame,  or  renown  ; 
to  surpass. 

"  The  waters  of  heaven  oufthin^  them  all." 

Moor* :  ParadUe  4  th*  Peri. 

biit-shbne',  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [OuTtiUiNK.] 

•but-sho6t',  v.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  shoot,  v.] 

1.  To  shoot  better  than  ;  to  excel  orsurpau 
in  shooting. 

"  OutMhnttIng  Ihfui  If  hecau  In  tb«lr  owdo  bowo.'— 
B<iron  :  Kua^M  ;  (If  Honour. 

2.  To  shoot  beyond  ;  to  overstep. 

"  .Men  nre  reaolved  ucvcr  to  oulthool  Ulttr  fo>^ 
fathen'  mark."— .Vorri*. 

btlt'-shbt.  «.  [Eng  out,  and  shot.]  The  T»ro- 
jectins  iMirt  of  an  old  building;  a  projection. 

(Scotch.) 

outshot -Window,  «.  A  projecting  win- 
dow. 

*bTlt-8hriU',  y.t.  (Eng.  out,  and  thrill.]  To 
exceed  Iu  soiiml. 

"  The  loud  comet  of  my  long  hreathed  itlU 
OutthrilU  >'M."  iK|rJMvf'r.-  Th*  l^iwe,  tOi 

"biit-ahat,  v.i.    [Eng.  out,  and  shut,  v.]    To 

hhul  uut  ;  Ui  exclude. 

"  Wh«n  I  ery  out,  h»  tttttSuU  my  praynr." 

A.HHe:  l.-ttnentiiti^nt  vJfremf.  c  IIL 

btkf -Ud0|  «.,  a.,  adv.,  &  prrp.    [Kng.  out^  aod 

.•o-/^  H.\ 


hSVL  bbS^ ;  pbtlt.  JbWl :  cat,  90!!,  chonis.  9hln.  bon^h ;  go,  ^om  ;  thin,  ^bls :  sin.  as : 
-Otui,  -tlan  -  Bli^n.    -tion,  -slon  -  sbUn ;  -tlon.    ^ion      zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,    slous 


oxpoct,  Xonophou.  ojfitst.    -lAg. 
sbus.    -bio,  -die,  Ac.  -  b9l,  d^L 
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outsider— outsubtle 


A*  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  external  part  of  anything  ;  that  part 
of  a  thing  which  is  exposed  ;  the  surface,  the 
exterior,  the  superficies. 

"ThouBauUs.  careless  of  the  dRmaing  sin. 
Kias  the  books  oiUtide.  who  ne'er  look  within." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  S88. 

2.  The  external  appearance,  features,  or 
aspect ;  the  exterior ;  the  external  or  outward 
man. 

"IThia  impotent  pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate 
the  outside.  —Byno :  Eimys.  pt  i.,  ess.  15. 

3.  The  part  of  a  place  which  is  beyond  or 
without  an  enclosure. 

•■  I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  und  found 
the  family  Btandiuy  on  the  outside."— Spectator. 

4.  The  extreme,  the  utmost,  the  farthest 
limit  or  estimate  ;  preceded  by  the  detinite 
article  :  as,  There  are  fifty  at  the  outside. 

5.  One  who  or  that  which  is  without ; 
speeif.,  a  passenger  travelling  on  the  outside 
of  a  coach. 

"The  oittsidrs  did  as  oittsidet  alwaya  do.  They  were 
Tery  cheerful  aud  talkative  at  the  beginuiugof  every 
rtage."— />icAr«n*.-  Pickwick,  ch.  xxsv. 

6.  {PI.)  The  exterior  sheets  of  a  parcel  of 
writing  or  printing  paper  ;  spoiled  sheets. 

^  Burton  uses  this  word  in  two  significa- 
tions :  (1)  An  empty,  frivolous  person  {Annt. 
Melan.  (ed.  1R81),  p.  25);  and  (2)  a  hypn.-rite 
(ib.  34).  The  latter  meaning  is  fixed  by  a 
reference  to  the  line  of  Juvenal  (ii.  3),  "  Qui 
Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt." 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Belonging  to  or  situated  on  the  outside 
at  surface. 

2.  External,  superficial ;  consisting  in  show. 

3.  Travelling  or  carried  on  the  outside. 
"The  horses  were  smokiiii;  oo,  that  the  outndf  pas- 

■encers  were  invisible."— flioA'enj  ■  PicJcwick.  ch.  xwv. 

C.  As  adv.  :  To  or  on  the  outside  :  as,  He 
went  outside  ;  to  travel  outside. 

D.  As  prep. :  On  or  to  the  outside  of ;  with- 
otit. 

"Various  telegraphic  conimunicatlons  appeared  to 
be  pHBsiiig  between  them  aiul  some  persona  outside  the 
veliic\e"— Dickens :  Pickwick,  ch.  1. 

outslde-car,  s.    [Jauntino-car.] 

^t'-sld~er,  s.    [Eng.  oiitsid(e);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Languafie : 

1.  One  who  is  unconnected  or  unacquainted 
with  a  matter  in  question  ;  one  who  does  not 
belong  to  a  particular  party,  profession,  or 
set ;  a  layman. 

"So  far  tis  outsiders  can  see,  there  is  always  the  same 
eheeriu] WAS." —Morning  Pott.  Feb.  5.  188.S. 

2.  A  hnrse  or  other  competitor  which  is  not 
a  favourite  in  the  betting,  or  against  whom 
long  odds  are  offered.    {Racing  slang.) 

II.  Locksmith.  :  A  i>air  of  nippers  with 
semi-tubular  jaws,  adapted  to  enter  a  keyhole 
and  grasp  the  pin  of  a  key,  so  as  to  unlock 
the  door  from  the  outside. 

^t'-sigtlt  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  out.  and  sight,] 
Si;.'lit  tor  that  which  is  without,  as  opposed  to 
ii^i^ht  (q.v.).  {Breton  :  Old  Ma7i's  Lesson, 
prll.) 
outsiglit-pleiiishing.  s. 
Scots  Jjiw  :  A  term  applied  to  the  movables 
without  doors,  as  horsi^s,  carts,  ploughs,  oxen, 
and  other  implements  of  husbandry. 

•^t-sin',  v.t.  fEng.  out,  and  sin,  v.]  To  ex- 
ceed in  sin  ;  to  go  beyond  in  sinning. 

*^t-sing',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  sit^g.]  To 
sing  iii()re  sweetly  than  ;  to  excel  in  singing. 

"  In  Bweetnesse  the  nightingale  [wi\\]outsing  bitu.'* 
Breton:  DignUie  of  Alan,  p.  14. 

•6^t-sit',  V.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  sit.'\  To  sit 
longer  than  ;  to  sit  beyond  the  time  of. 

•^t'-skin,  s.  [Eng.  oitf,  aud  skin.\  The 
external  skin. 

"The  barke  and  outskin  of  a  commonwealth. '* 

Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Coronation,  V,  \. 

*6&t-Sltip',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  skip,  v.]  To 
skip  out  of  the  reacb  of;  to  avoid  ;  to  escape 
by  flight. 

"  Tboo  coald'ai  outsklp  my  veogeauce,' 

BenJonson:  SeJ'tnus,  II. 

^t'-sUirt,  ?.  [Eng.  out,  and  skirt,  s.]  The 
part  away  from  the  middle,  and  on  or  near  1  hn 
edge  or  border  of  an  area ;  border,  precinct. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  From  the  reraote-st  outskirts  of  the  grove." 

Wordsworth:  Haming  of  I'la-'es,  No.  6, 

•  ^t-Slang*,  V.t.  [Eng.  mtt,  and  slang,  v.] 
To  excel  or  exceed  in  the  use  of  slang. 


out- sleep,  v.t.  [Eng.  ou/,  and  sieep,  v.]  To 
sleep  beyond. 

"I  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  morn." 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Ninht'i  Dream,  v.  1. 

*  out-slide',  v.L     [Eng.  out,  and  slides  v.]    To 

slide  out  or  forward. 

*  out-sling',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  sling.]  To 
project,  to  cast  forth.  {H.  More  :  Immort.  Soul, 
II.  iii.  5.) 

*  o^t-snat9li',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  snatch.] 

To  seize  violently.    {H.  More:  Li/e  of  the  Soul, 
i.  60.) 

*  out-sbar',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  soar.]  To 
soar  beyond. 

*  o^t-SOilnd',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  sound,  v.] 
To  sound  louder  than ;  to  exceed  or  surpass 
in  sound. 

"  Every  tongue  'a  the  clapper  of  a  raillj 
And  can  outsound  Homer's  Graaius. ' 

Cowley :  A  Poetical  Revenue. 

iSiit-span',  v.i.  [Eng.  out,  and  Dui.  spa7iiun — 
to  yoke  horses  to;  span  =  a.  team.]  To  unyoke 
a  team  of  oxen  from  a  waggon.    {SoiUh  Africa.) 

■■  We  turned  off  the  velt  on  to  the  road— for  no  one  ia 
allowed  tu  outspan  on  it."— P.  QUlmore :  Great  Thirst 
Land.  ch.  vjli. 

oiit'-Span,  s.  [OuTSPAN,  v.]  The  rest  of 
travellers  in  South  Africa,  when  they  unyoke 
their  oxen  and  suspend  their  journey. 

"During  our  mid-day  o»/,*;"t'i  the  halt  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  get  our  rifles  unpacked."— P.  GUI- 
more:  Great  Thirst  Land,  ch.  xiii, 

*  out-spar'-kle,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  sparkle, 
v.]  To  sparkle  more  than ;  to  exceed  in 
sivirkling.    {Beaumont:  Psyche,  i.  84.) 

*  out-speak',  vi.  &t.     [Eng.  out,  and  speak.] 

*  1.  Intrans.  :  To  speak  out  or  aloud. 
2.  Trans.  :  To  exceed  in  speaking;  to  say 
or  express  more  than. 

'■  Hla  treasure  .  .  .  outxpeakt 
Possesaiou  of  a  subject. 

Shakesp. :  Benry  Till.,  Ifl.  2. 

*  o^t-speed',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  speed.]  To 
excel  in  speed  ;  to  outstrip. 

*  otit  -spend.  5.  [Eng.  out,  and  spend,  s.]  An 
outlay,  an  expenditure. 

*  ol^t-spend',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  spend,  v.]  To 
exceed  in  expenditure  ;  to  spend  more  than. 

"Hit  snccessfnl  stmgzlea  to  outspend  them  all."— 
Mrs.  TroUope  :  Michael  Armstrong,  c\\    ii. 

*  o^t-spent',  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  spent.]  Ex- 
hausted, spent. 

"Outspent  with  this  long  course, 
The  Cossack  prince  rubli'd  down  hia  horse." 
Byron:  Mazeppa,  iii. 

*  oiit-spxn',  V.  t.  [Eng.  out,  and  spin.]  To 
spin  out,  to  exhaust. 

■'  Hia  loDg-yamed  life 
Were  quite  otttspun.'       Ben  Jonton :  Epigram  42. 

*  oiit-spit',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  spit.]  To 
spit  further  than.  (In  allusion  to  the  popular 
but  erroneous  idea  that  reptiles  have  the 
power  of  spitting  poison.) 

"Simon  he  outspit  in  heresy." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  xviil.  161. 

Olit-spok'-en,  a.  [Eng.  o«i,  and  sjfoken] 
Plain,  free,  or  bold  in  sjieech  ;  given  to  speak- 
ing one's  mind  freely  ;  open,  candid,  frank. 

"  A  rem^rkalily  independent  and  outspoken  man."— 
Law  Magazine  A  Retneir,  Nov..  18A9,  p.  2. 

6^t-sp6k'-©n-ness,  s.  [Eng.  outspoken ; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  out- 
spoken ;  plainness,  boldness,  or  freedom  of 
speech  or  expression. 

"  Oulspokennesx  probably  had  much  more  to  do  .  .  . 
with  his  ill-fluccesx*'— .4Men(Sum.  March  A,  1882.  p.  278. 

*  o^t-sporf ,  v.t.     [Eng.  oi((,  and  sport,  v.]    To 

sport  beyond. 

"  Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  atop 
Not  to  outsport  discretion." 

Shakesp. :  Othello.  11.  3. 

6ut-spread',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  spread.]  To 
spread  out,  to  extent.  (Generally  in  the  pa. 
par.) 

"  [He]  biased  the  little  hands  outspread." 

Scott :  Hokebij,  9. 

*  ^t-Spring*,  v.i.  [Eng.  out,  and  spring,  v.] 
To  spring  or  leap  out. 

"The  fur  outsprong 
Of  all  the  helmea  al  fti")iit" 

n"b<'rt  of  Gloucester,  p.  4M. 

*  out-sprung',   *  out-sprong,  of      (Eng. 

outj  and  spmng.]    Sprung,  descended. 

"^neas,  one  outspron^  of  Tro]an  blood." 

Surrey:   VirgiJe  ;  ^neitSv. 


*  oiit-spurn',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  spurn.]  To 
spurn  away.     {Breton:  Blessed  Weeper,  p.  11.) 

*  out-stand',  v.t.  &  i,  ,  [Eng.  out,  and  stand,  v.] 

A.  Transitii'e : 

1.  To  stand  out  against ;  to  withstand ;  to 
resist ;  to  sustain. 

"Never  to  ourstand  the  flret  attack."— TToodw^rd. 

2.  To  stay  beyond  or  longer  than  ;  to  out- 
stay. 

"  I  have  outstood  my  time." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  fi. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  stand  out  from  the  main 
body ;  to  project. 

^t-stand'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  mtt,  and  sta-nding. 
n.]  Remaining  unpaid  or  uncollected  ;  un- 
settled, not  paid  :  as,  outstanding  debts. 

outstanding-term,  5. 

Law :  .\  term  existing  at  law  which  mighft 
in  equity  be  made  attendant  on  an  inheritance 
either  by  express  declaration  or  by  implica- 
tion.    {M'harton.) 

t  O^t-Stare',  v.t.  [Eng.  o^it,  and  stare,  v.]  To 
stare  down;  to  outface;  to  stare  out  of 
countenance  ;  to  browbeat. 

"  I  would  outitare  the  sternest  eyes," 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  L. 

*  6^t-start'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  starting^ 
a.]     Starting,  leaping,  or  issuing  out. 

oftt-Stay',  v-t.     [Eng.  out,  and  stay,  v.] 

1.  To  stay  longer  than  ;  to  continue  a 
struggle  longer  than. 

"  Geroua  outstayed  the  top-welght,  and  won  cleverly.' 
Daily  TeU'i/raph.  Feb.  4,  16S5, 

2.  To  stay  beyond  or  longer  than ;  to  over- 
stay. 

"She    bad    already    outstayed    her    luvitation." — 
MacmUliint  Magazine,  Oct.,  1661.  p.  409. 

*  oiit-step',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  step,  v.]  To 
step  or  gu  beyond  ;  to  overstep  ;  to  exceed. 

oi^t'-step,  a.  &  conj.     [Outstep,  v.] 

I,  .-Is  adj.  :  Lonely,  solitary,  retired.  {Prov.) 
*  II.  As  conj. :  Unless. 

"  Ontstepthe  k ing  he  miserable."- Feywood;  Edwartt 
IV..  p.  73. 

*  oiit-stood',  pa.  par,    [Outstand.] 

*  out-storm',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  storm,  v.) 
To  exceed  in  storming  or  raging. 

*  o&t-straln',  *  oiit-strein',  v.t.  [Eng.  tmt, 
and  strain,  v.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  exertion. 

"  Vivid  John 


2.  To  stretch  out.    (Soatkey  :  Thalaba,  iii.) 

"  oiit-straught'  {gh  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Outstretch.] 

•  out'-Street,  s.     [Eng.  oui,  and  street.]    A 

street  in   the  extremities  or  outskirts  of  a 
town. 

6iit-Stret9li',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  stretch.] 
1.  To  stretch  or  spread  out ;  to  extend,  to 
expand. 

"Thy  royal  hand 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land." 

Longfellow:  Autumn. 

•  2.  To  stretch  or  measure  to  the  end. 

"Timon  .  .  .  hath  outstretched  bU  span." 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Atheng.  V.  & 

3.  To  extend  or  open  to  the  utmost. 

t  out'-stret^h,  5.  [Outstretch,  v.]  Reach, 
expanse,  expansion. 

"  Its  outstretch  of  beneficence 
Shall  have  a  -ipetdy  endiiK:  on  the  earth." 

H.  Browning  :  Balaustion  t  Adventure. 

*  out-stride',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  stride,  v.l 
To  excel  or  snrjiass  in  striding. 

*  o&t-StriUe',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  strike.] 

1.  To  strike  out. 

"  This  senteuce  serves  and  that  my  hand  outstrikea." 
Drayton:  Matilda  to  King  John. 

2.  To  strike  faster  than. 

"  A  swifter  mean  shall  oiitstrike  thought." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 

Olit-Strip'.  V.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  strip.]  Tc 
outrun,  tn  advance  beyond,  to  exceed,  to 
surpass,  to  leave  behind. 

"  What  we  have  of  feeling  most  Intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expivssiiiu  " 

Byron  :  Childe  ffarold,  iv.  16S. 

•  ontsubtle, '  outsnbtlle  (as  6iit-sut  -el), 


ftte,  Hit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  uinite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


outsucken— outwell 
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V.t.     (Eiig.   out,  and  subtU.)     To  exceed  in 
craft  or  subtlety. 

"The  devil.  I  think, 
CwiQOt  outtubtiU  thee.*  _  ,     ^ 

Braum.  *  Fl0t. :  Hont.  Thoma*.  Iv.  «. 

^t'-BUCk-en,  a.  tEu^  out,  and  swcfcen.] 
[Multure.] 

•  oUt-siir-fer,  v.t.  [Eng.  o«<.  and  sw/cr.] 
To  exct't-d  in  suffering  ;  to  surpass  in  en- 
durance of  suffering. 

•out-sum',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  mm.]  To  ex- 
ct^d  in  iiunibtT. 

■' The  iirlioiiwn  of  that  nhaineful  day  outtummed 
Their  victors."  Southey  :  Joan  qf  Arc.  U. 

•  o^t-8U-per-str-tlon,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
ruifrstition.]  To  be  nioro  superstitious  than. 
{Fuller:  IVorthies,  ii.  8.) 

•  oiit-BWCar',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  s\omr.]  To 
extreed  iiibweaiing;  to  bear  duwn  by  swearing. 

"  We'll  outface  them,  ami  t,utnt>enr  tliem  too." 

ShaJits/^  :  Merchant  of  IVni-r.  iv.  2. 

•  oiit-sweat',  v.t.  lEng.  ou(,  and  &wtat,\  To 
BWt-at  out,  to  work  out. 

"  Let  the  fool  ouUw«nt  It,  thftt  thfuks  he  hae  got  n 
catch  on't."— /*eaur«.  *  Jfltt. :   fVit  without  Aloneu,  t  L 

•  ^t-sweet'-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  sweeten.] 
To  excff.l  or'rxcel  in  sweetness;  to  smell 
more  swet-tly  than. 

"The  Ityif  of  eglftiitlne.  which  not  to  elander. 
Outneeeten'U  not  thy  hreath.' 

iihakeip.:  Cymbelinf,  iv.  2. 

•  6^t-awell',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  swell,  v.] 

L  To  exceed  in  swelling. 

"  The  cheek 
Ou«we/r</  the  colic  of  boM  Aqulloii." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  A  Cretaida,  iv.  & 

S,  To  overflow. 

•  6^t-8Wift',  v.t.  [Eng.  mit,  and  swift.]  To 
outstrip.     {Sylvester:  Vocation,  866.) 

•  ^t-s\rim',  v.t.  [Eng.  ou(,  and  siuim.]  To 
exce-d  in  swimming  or  in  any  motion  re- 
Bembliiig  swinnning. 

"Some  onawltt  hor»el»ack  to  ouffwrfm  the  wind." 
SylvfttfT :  Maiden  »  Bluih,  695. 

•  ^t-s^l'-la-ble,  V.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  syllabh.] 
Tn  I  v(.,.,.,i  ii,  number  of  syllables.  {Fuller: 
n\>rthks,  ii.  4U0.) 

-  oiit-take',  v.t.  [Eng.  mt,  and  tak^,  rf.  except.] 
to  excejtt,  to  omit,  to  pass  over  or  by. 

•  ^t'-take,  •  owt-take,  prep.  [Outtake,  v.] 
KxcepL 

"Atle  that  y  haue  y  praunt  Iheowttake  my  wyfe."— 
MS.  Canlatt.  FL  Ii.  M. 

•  d^t'-tak-^n,  prep.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  oTmtt- 
tah-  (q.v.) ;  tlie  construction  agrees  exactly 
witli  the  Latin  ablative  absolute,  as  in  excepto 
=  (t.his  or  that)  being  taken  out,  i.e.  except 
(this  or  that).]     Except. 

"  It  was  f ulle  of  cocwlrlUes  oultak^ne  in  the  foraat J 
monethea.' —  J/.S'.  line.  A.  I.  17,  fo  3i. 

•oiit^tai'-eilt,  v.(.  [Eng.  ou(,  and  (nie»(.]  To 
excel  or  surp;is3  in  talent. 

"Now  yvitftr^ued.  outlalcnted."— Richardson:   Cla- 
riua.  m.  M. 

^t  talk*  {I  silent),  V.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  talk,  v.] 
To  exceed  or  overcome  in  talking;  to  talk 
down. 

"Thlagentloroan  will  ou«a/*  u«  all. ' 

Ahake*p.  :  Taming  of  the  Shreu},  1.  2. 

•^t-tcir,  V.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  tell.]  To  tell 
or  reckon  mure  than ;  to  exceed  the  ruckon- 
Ing  uf. 

•■  Thin  In  the  place,     I  have  outtold  the  clock. 
For  hiwUi."  Beaum.  &  Fitt. :  Coxcomb,  i.  1. 

•  ^t'-term,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  term,  s.]  Any. 
thing  outwiird  or  superhcial,  as  manner,  or  a 
slight  remark. 

•  oiit-throw',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  throw.]  To 
throw  or  east  out. 

"  Theoco  outthrottrn, 
Into  thli  world."  iijf^nter.   /'.  y..  IV.  11.  1. 

•  6^t  thun'-dor,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  thun- 
der.] To  be  hiuder  than  thunder;  to  exceed 
In  noise.    {Adams  :  Works,  ii.  277.) 

•  ^t  toil'.  •  out  tollo»  i'.(.  [Eng.  out.  and 
tiiil.]    To  Hiirpiiss  in  endurance  of  labour. 

•■  Tho  ox«  will  outtoiU  hlm.~~Brelon :   Mi/nitle  of 
Man,  i>.  H. 

■^t  t^od,  a.  tEng.  oii(;  toil;  -ed.]  Over- 
weurii-d  ;  worn  out. 

"OuttoUfd  with  travelling  to  far."— ff'>»niid.-  Cam- 
den, n.  130. 


"  oTlt-tongue',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  tongue.] 
To  bear  down  by  noise  or  clamorous  talk. 

"  My  Kervlced,  which  1  have  duiiu  the  atguory, 
Shall  outtongue  hia  cuuiiilahiU." 

dhiikeip, :  Othello,  \.  1. 

•  ^t-top'.v.i.  [Eng.  ou(,  and  fop.]  To  exceed 
by  the  top  or  head  ;  to  overtop. 

"  The  treasurer  hv^n  then  to  outtopnM." — CabtxiXa: 
Lord  Keeper  to  the  intke.  ilay  2*.  IC2*. 

•  oUt-triV-el,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  tmvd.] 
Tu  exceed  in  travelling,  either  in  distiincc  or 
in  speed.  (Mad.  D'Arblay:  Cecilia,  bk.  x., 
ch.  ii.) 

■  oiit-tuft',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  tuft.]  To  puff 
out. 

"  Her  smocke  tmttuft  to  show  her  Icvitee. 

Davitt :  An  tjUatie,  p.  90. 

^f-tum,  s.  [Eng.  out,  and  turn.]  The 
amount  of  goods  or  produce  turned  out  of  a 
mine,  factory,  kc. 

"  The  groas  outturn  would  be  ahove  the  average." 
Daiiv  Telegraph,  bah.  H.  18B5. 

•  oUt-'Uvine'.  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  fwrine-J  To 
disentangle,  to  disengage,  to  exti  icate. 

■•  He  stoiiji'd. 
And  from  the  wound  the  reed  outtwined." 

Fair/ax. 

"  oUt-u'-sure  (s  as  zh)»  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
usury.]  fo  exceed  in  usury  or  usurious  ex- 
actions. 

t  ^t-val'-ue,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  value.]  To 
exceed  in  value. 

"  An  earnest  of  exi>ected  joys,  that  outvalues  ami 
tmiiBcende  all  those  uiomeutary  vjleasurea,"— fioy/e  ; 
»«r*J,  L  Shi.      . 

"  oUt-ven'-om,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  venom.] 
'I'o  exceed  in  venom  or  poison  ;  to  be  more 
venomous  than. 

"Slander  .  .  .  who«o  tongue 
Outvenomt  all  the  wuniia  of  Nile." 

Shakstp. :  Cymbeline,  lit  i. 

•  ^t-vie',  v.(.  [Eng.  ou(,  and  vi«.]  To  exceed, 
to  excel,  to  surpass. 

"  Living.  Kreat  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works;  and,  dying,  feari  hemolf  nmy  lUe." 
Pup*  :  On  Sir  Ood/rey  Kneller. 

•  ^t-vig'-il,  v.t.  [Bn^r.  oui,  and  xngil.]  To 
outwatch;  to  exceed  iu  vigilance.  {FulUr : 
Worthies,  ii.  400.] 

•  ^t-vil'-laln,  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  villain.] 
To  exceed  u'r  surpass  in  villainy. 

'•  He  hath  ou(pi7?rtfH'<ivillRlny  so  fur  that  the  rarity 
redeems  him."— Shaketp.  :  All't  Well  that  Snds  iVell. 
iv,  3. 

*6^t-voi^G'fV.t.  [Eng.  o«f,  and  foice.l  To  ex- 
ceed in  nfuse  or  clamour ;  to  sound  louder  than. 

■'  Whoee  shout*  .  .  .  outoolce  tho  dee|>-mouUrd  Bea." 
Shaketp.:  Henri/  I'.,  v.    (Introd  ) 

^t-v6te',  V.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  vote,  v.]  To 
exceed  in  the  number  of  votes;  to  defeat  by  a 
majority  of  votes. 

t  ^t-walk'  {I  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
valk,  v.]  To  walk  longer,  faster,  or  more 
than  ;  to  excel  in  walking. 

"  Yes  and  out-watcht. 


*  ^t'-wall,  s.     [Eng.  out,  and  wall.] 

1,  Lit.  :  The  outside  or  external  wall  of  a 
building  or  other  structure. 

2.  Fig. :  The  outside,  the  exterior ;  to  out- 
ward appearance. 

"  For  coiirtniifttlon  that  1  am  much  more 
Than  my  outuxiH  ;  oi>eo  this  imrae  and  take 
What  It  t-ouum*."  Shake*!'-  ■   i^<'r.  III.  7- 

^t-ward,  "out-warde^  •ut-ward.arfy.. 

a.,  fii  b'.     [A.S.  itlnrrdrd,  utnrrrd,  from  ute  — 
out,  and  vmrd,  a  sulf.  denoting  direction.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  To  or  towards  the  outside  or  exterior; 
outwards. 

"  Laddo  hyre  outward  of  tho  diyrche." 

/iobi-rt  of  lil'iucetter,  p.  380. 

2.  On  the  outside  or  exterior ;  outwardly. 

"  Grace  ynongli  outvttril  had  he,"   _ 

Chaiirer:  C.  T.,  I.WW. 

3.  To  foreign  parts  or  countries. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Forming  or  being  sitnnto  on  the  ontjildo 
or  HUperll.-ial  part  of  unything;  exterior,  ex- 
ternal ;  HUperliclal,  outsitle. 

2.  External;  vlalblo  externally;  showing, 
api>arent. 

"  Her  poor  vlrMm's  ovtvartt  throe* 
Iknr  wktiH-M  III  Ills  nientAl  woes." 

.Scull .  i;ok*b^.  1. 1 


3.  Ten>ling  or  directed  towards  the  exterior 
or  outside  :  as,  an  oulwai^  course. 

•4.  Coming  or  derived  from  without;  ex- 
trinsic, adventitious. 

"  An  outward  honour,  for  an  Inward  tolL" 

Shaketp.  :  Ridxarii  III.,  t  4 

•  5.  Foreign  ;  not  intestine  ;  not  domestic. 

•  6.  Public,  civil ;  as  opposed  to  religious. 

'■^'hrtiaiifah  and  his  sons  were  for  the  outward 
huiliiess  yvorlsnuji.  (or  offlcvn and  judges."— I  Cfcroni. 
cits  XX  vl.  3». 

IL  Technically: 

•  1.  Cmm.  :  Tho  same  as  exterior :  aa,  at 
outu\ird  angle. 

2.  Fort, :  The  same  as  Salibst  (q.v.). 

3.  Tlifol.:  Carnal,  corporeal,  fleshly;  op 
posed  to  spiritual :  as,  the  outward  man. 

•  C.  As  subst. :  The  external  form  ;  the  ex» 
terior  appearance. 

"  OutllvinR  heaaty's  outward." 

Shaketp. :  Troilus  *  Crrutda,  UL  t. 

outward-bound,  a.  Proceeding  from 
a  port  or  country  :  as,  an  outward-bouiul  ship. 

oUt'-ward-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  outvxtrd;  -ly] 

1,  Externally ;  on  the  outside,  as  opposed 
to  inwardly. 

"  Chearful  signes  he  shewed  outwardly." 

t<peiuer:  F.  tj..  IV    xli  SR. 

2.  In  appearance  ;  not  iu  reality  or  sincerity. 

"  For  what  almost  could  be  outwardly  done  which 
these  men  did  not  iol"— South:  Serrtwns.  voU  vUI.. 
ser.  L 

oiit'-ward-neB"*.  s.  [Eng.  outward;  -ius»,\ 
1  he  quality  or  suite  of  being  outward. 

^t-wards»  adv.  (Eng.  outward,  with  adv. 
suff.  -s.]  Towards  the  outer  patis ;  from  the 
interior  or  inside  ;  outward. 

"The  light  fallinir  on  them  is  not  reflected  0H«* 
iDards:'—.\ewtim :  Optickt. 

'  o^t-waah',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  uxish,  v.] 
To  wash  out ;  to  cleanse  from. 

•  ^t-watgh',  v.t.  [Eng.  ovi,  and  watch,  v.] 
To  watch  longer  than  ;  to  watch  till  the  dis- 
appearance uf. 

"  And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'it  each  star. 
And  morning  came,  and  still  thou  wcrt  af-ir." 

Byron:  Cort<tir.  1,  14. 

•^t'-way,  «.  [Eng.  oi^(,  and  mty.]  A  way  or 
passage  out ;  an  outlet. 

"  Itself  of  larger  size,  distended  wide. 
In  divers  streets  and  outwuyi  multlidy'd.** 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Uland,  T. 

•  oiit-wealth',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  uralth.} 
To  exceed  in  wealth. 

"  They  did  so  much  outwit  and  outweaith  wl"— 
Qauden  :  Teari  of  I'to  Church,  p  iiS. 

•  ^t-wear',  "out-weare,  v.t.    [Eng.  owl, 

and  \frar.\ 

1,  To  wear  out. 

"  Tlio  Ix»rd  shall  writ*  it  In  a  scroll 
That  ne'er  shall  bo  outworn." 

iltUi-it :  Ptalm  IxvmvU, 

2,  To  last  longer  than  ;  to  outlast. 

"  A  calender  for  every  year*. 
That  .  .  .  time  in  durance  shall  outwr'ire." 

Spenier :  .-^h^pheanU  Cutendrr;  DtC 

3,  To  waste,  to  spend. 

"  The  sun  Is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day.* 

Sh'tketp.  :  Henry  i'.,  iT.  1. 

•  ^t-wear'-^,  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  uwiry,  v.) 

To  we.ary  out ;  to  wear  out. 
•■  T  oufuiff-ir^.them  through  all  their  sins"  variety." 
Cowley     Dariilris.  Iv. 

"  tf^t-wced,  r.(.  [Eng.  oHf,  and  u««i,  v.]  To 
weed  out ;  to  extirpate  os  a  weed. 

■'  Wrath  is  a  Are,  and  Jealousy  a  wrrd  ; 
The  siiarks  soon  ijuench.  tho  si-rlnitlng  wew!  <»••> 
weed."  Spen$«r,    [Todd.t 

•  ^t-weop',  v,t.  [Eng.  out,  and  we-p.]  To 
weep  more  than  ;   to  exceed  or  8uri>ass  la 

weeping. 


'  Meantime  he  sailly  sufTers  tn  their  grief, 
hennit,  and  outprava  a  mIuL 
tiryiten  .  .innut  .iHrabilit.  coIkL 


^t-welgh'   (gh  silent),  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  sod 

w^i'jh.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  exceed  in  weight  or  gravity  ;  to 
weigh  more  than. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  exceed  or  nuri>ass  in  influence. 
importance,  weight,  or  value. 

"  From  you  It  comes,  and  this  laat  grace  outtei'tfiht.' 
iMita/rllow :  Sludsnl't  Tai^ 

'  6ilt  wdll',  v.t.  &  i.     [Kng.  Quf,  and  iwU,  v.] 
A.  V'rint.i.  :  To  pour  out. 

■■  His  fattle  wares  doe  ftKllt  sihne  ouIhw/I.* 

.Sfietuer     r.  V-.  UttL 


boiV  b^  :  p^t,  Jtf^l :  cat.  90II.  chorus,  9liln.  bcnph  ;  go,  pom  ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  o^  :  oxpoct.  yonophon,  cxUt.    ph  -  t 
-fiian,  -tian  -  sh^n,    -tlon,    slon  -  shun ;  -^on.    }lon  -^  xliun.    -oloua,  -tloua,  -alous  -  slius.      bio,    die,  ic.      bcL  d^l. 
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outwend— oven 


B.  Intrans. :  To  rise,  spring,  or  issue  out, 
MS  t'roiii  a  well. 

"  From  virtues  foutit  the  purest  Joys  outwell" 
Thoiiuon  ■  Castle  Cff  Indolence,  ii.  36. 

•out-wend',  v.t.  (Eng.  out,  and  xctnd.]  To 
weud  ur  ^u  beyond.  {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  viii.  4.) 

•oUt-whirl,  v.t.     [Eng.  out.  and  whirl.]    To 

whirl  taster  than. 

"  Grieve  to  see  thy  wheel 
0(  ceaseless  change  outtohirltd  iii  huni.iii  life." 

rouna:  iVtr/hl  Thoughts.  I.  217. 

•  6iit-wh6re' (iw  siUmt),  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and 
whore.  ]    To  exceed  in  lewdness. 

'  ^t-win',  v.t.  [Eng.  02it,  and  win.]  To  win 
or  hnd  a  way  out  of ;  to  get  out  of. 

•*  With  thonies  and  bftrren  brake*  environed  round, 
Th&t  none  the  same  may  e;isiiy  outwin." 

Spemer :  F.  Q..  IV.  i.  20. 

•  O^t-wind',  V.t.  [Eng.  ou/,  and  wind,  v.] 
To  disentangle  ;  to  extricate  by  winding;  to 
unloose.     (More:  Life  of  the  Soul.) 

•  out' -win-dow,  *  oftf -win-der,  s.  [Eng. 
out,  and  irindow.]  A  projecting  window;  a 
bay  winduw. 

•  6lit- wins',  v.t.     [Eng.  out,  and  wing.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  nrnve  faster  on  the  wing 
than  ;  to  outstrip  in  flying. 

"  A3  she  attempta  at  words,  hia  courser  springs 
O'er  hills  and  l.iwna.  and  even  a  wish  outumtfjs." 
Oarth     Ovid:  Met  amor  ph"».-t  xiv. 

2.  Mil. :  To  outflank.  {CroviweU,  to  Lenthall, 
Aug.  20,  164S.) 

6^t-Wlt'»  V.t.    [Eng.  out,  and  unt.] 

1.  To  defeat  by  superior  ingenuity  or  cun- 
ning;  to  overreach,  to  cbeat ;  to  be  or  prove 
too  clever  for.     [Outknave.] 

•2.  To  excel  in  ability.     [Outwealth.] 

oftt'-with,  prep.  [Eng.  out,  and  tcith.]  Out- 
side of.    (Scotch.) 

oiit-w6e',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  woe]  To  ex- 
ceed in  sorrow  or  woe. 

6^t-woni'-a>n«  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  woman.] 
To  excel  in  "womanly  qualities. 

"  8ba  could  not  be  umuauned,  no.  iior  outwomaned.' 
Tenni/siin:  Queen  J/ary,  ill.  1. 

Sit" -work,  s.     lEng.  out,  and  jcorfc,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Fort.  (PL):  Works  included  in  the 
defeuce  of  a  place,  but  outside  the  parapet. 

"Stcrmed  the  outtcorkx  of  his  fortress." 

Btitlrr  •  Stidibrai.  ill.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  guard  or 
defence  at  a  distance. 

"  The  care  of  cur  outi 
ping  of  our  kingdom." 
rulers. 

•  Olit-wdrk',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  work,  v.] 
T<i  woik  more  or  longer  than  ;  to  surpass  in 
work  or  labour. 

•  oiit-worn",  a.  [Eng.  out,  and  worn.]  Worn 
out,  exhausted.    (Byron  :  Mazeppa,  ii.) 

•  out- worth',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  worth.] 
To  exceed  in  worth  or  value  ;  to  be  of  greater 
worth  than.    (Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII,,  i.  1.) 

•  out-wrest',  v.t.  [Eng.  o^it,  and  wrest.]  To 
wrest  or  take  by  violence ;  to  extort. 

•■  The  truth  thereof  I  did  nutiM-^st." 

Spenser:  P.  y.,  II,  iv.  23. 

•  out-wnte',  v.t.  [Eng.  out,  and  urritt.]  To 
surpai^s  or  excel  in  writing. 

'  out-wrought  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Eng.  out, 
and  If  r ought.]   Outdone  ;  exceeded  in  eliicacy  ; 

surpasseit. 
**  Outwr'iuifht  by  your 
trauaueudeut  fu- 
ries " 
B«n  Jonson :  Ca- 
tiline, iii. 

•  o^t-za'-njr,  v.  t. 

[Eng.  out,  and 
mny.]  To  exceed 
or  .'^nrpass  in  buf- 
foonery. 

'  Thon    dost   outzanjf 
Cokely." 
Ben  Jonron  :  Epi- 
gram 130. 

5u-va'-r6-vite,  s. 

"^UWAltOWITF,.] 

ou  -  vi-r  an' -  dra» 

s.     [Ahbieviated  from  ouvirandrana(=  water- 
yam),  the  Mada;;ascar  name  of  these  plants.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Juueaginaceae.    [Lattice- 
leaf.! 


•  ouze,  $.     [Ooze.] 

6u  -zel,  5.    [OusEu) 

ov-,  pre/.    [Ovo-.] 

o'-va,  s.  pi.     [Ovum.) 

o'-val,  'o-vall,  n-  &  «.  [O.  Fr.  otw?;  Fr. 
ovale,  from  Lat.  ovuni~&n  egg;  Sp.  oval; 
Ital.  ovale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord,  Lung.  :  Of  the  shape  or  figure  of  the 
outline  of  an  egg  ;  egg-shaped  ;  elliptical. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  figure  of  an  ellipse. 

B.  As  sidist.  :  An  egg-shaped  figure,  or  a 
figure  resembling  an  ellipse,  but  difleringfrom 
it  in  not  being  symmetrical,  being  broad.;r  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other. 

oval-chuck,  s. 

Lathe  :  A  chuck  invented  by  Sharp,  for  oval 
or  elliptic  turning. 

oval -compass,  «.  A  compass  for  de- 
scribing ovals. 

oval-file,  5.  A  file  having  an  elliptical 
or  oval  cross-section.  Used  sometimes  as  a 
guUetiiig  tile. 

oval  of  Descartes,  Cartesian-oval,  .t. 

Math.  :  A  curve  such  that  the  simultaneous 
increments  of  two  lines  di-awn  from  the 
generating  point  of  the  curve  to  two  fixed 
points,  have  always  to  each  other  a  constant 
ratio.  If  the  ratio  is  equal  to  — 1,  the  oval 
becomes  an  ellipse  ;  if  it  is  equal  to  -f- 1,  it  is 
an  hyperbola. 

o-val'-bu-men,  $.  [Pref.  ov-,  and  Eng.  albu- 
men.]   Tlie  albumen  or  white  of  an  egg. 

•  O-va'-li-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut,  pi.  of  oralis  =  belong- 

ing to  an  ovation,  but  used  as  if  ^  oval.] 

Zool, :  The  name  given  by  Latreille,  followed 
by  Cuvier,  &c.,  to  those  Liemodipoda  which 
have  the  boily  oval  with  the  segments  tians- 
verse.    Genus  or  sub-genu3,  Cyanius  (q.v.). 

O-val'-i-fomi,  a.  [Eng.  oval;  i  connective, 
and  form.]     Oval,  egg-shaped. 

O'-val-ly,  a/fy.  (Eng.  oval;  -ly.]  In  an  oval 
manner  or  form,  so  as  to  be  ovaL 

•  d'-vant,  a.  (Lat.  ovans,  pr.  par.  of  ovo=  to 
triumph.]  Enjoying  an  ovation  (q.v.).  (P. 
HoUatul:  Camdtn,  p.  42.) 

6-var-i-an, ' 6-var'-i~al,  a.  [Eng.  ovary ; 
-an,  -a/.]  *  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ovary. 

ovarian-apoplexy,  5.    [Pelvic-hoema- 

TOCELt.] 

ovarian-cysts,  s.  pi. 

Pathol.  :  One  of  the  three  kinds  of  tumours 
occasionally  arising  in  the  ovary.  It  consists 
in  the  conversion  of  the  gland,  or  of  parts  of 
it,  into  cysts.  They  may  be,  (1)  simple  or 
unilocular ;  (2)  compound,  multilucular,  or  pro- 
liferous ;  or  (3)  dermoid.  The  second  is  the 
most  common  form.  Ovarian  cysts  tend  to 
grow  to  a  great  size.  They  are  often  fat.il 
within  four  years  uiijess  healed  by  a  success- 
ful operatiun. 

ovarian- dropsy,  s 

Pa!hoL  :  Dropsy  arising  from  the  rupture  of 
an  ovarian  cyst. 

ovarian-tumour,  s, 

Pathol.  :  A  tumour  in  the  ovary,  whether 
cystic,  cancerous,  fibrous,  or  solid,  but  espe- 
cially a  cystic  tumour. 

ovarian-vesicles,  s.  pi 

Zool,  :  The  gpnerative  buds  of  the  Sertu- 
larida.     Tlie  same  as  Gonopbores  (q.v.). 

O-var-i-ot'-O-miSt.  s.  [Eng.  ovariot(yni(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in 
ovariotomy. 

6-var-i-6t'-6-my,  5.  [Eng.  ovary,  and  Or. 
ToiiY}  (tome)  —  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  cutting  an  ovarian  cyst  out  of 
the  body.  The  operation  is  now  generally 
successful,  when  performed  antis>eplically. 

O-var'-l-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  ova,  pi.  of  ovum=  an 
egg.]    Consisting  of  eggs. 

"  He,  to  the  rocks 
pire  clinging,  gathers  his  ovariout  food." 

TJiomson :  Autumn,  S74. 

6-va-ri '-tis,  «.  [Mod-  Lat.  ovar(ium);  suff. 
-if  15  (q.v.).] 


Pathol.  :  The  same  as  Oaritis  and  Oophor- 
itis (qv.). 

O-var'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  ovum  (pi.  ova)  =  an  egg.  ] 
An  ovary  (q.v.). 

O'-var-y,  s.      (Fr.  ovaire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ovario] 

1.  Bot. :  A  hollow  case  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  pistil,  and  containing  one  or  more  ceils 
enclosing  ovules.  Called  by  Linnspus  the 
Gernien  (q.v.).  Its  normal  state  is  to  be 
superior  to  the  calyx ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  when  it  is 
called  inferior.    It  may  also  be  parietal  (q.v.). 

2.  Physiol. :  The  organ  in  which  the  ova  or 
germs  of  the  future  ottsj  ring  are  formed  and 
temporarily  cmtained.  It  consists  of  an  outer 
fibrous  coat  and  a  parenchyma,  or  stroma. 
In  the  human  female  the  right  and  left  ovary 
are  two  oval  compressed  bn<Ues,  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  a  narrow  filtrous  cord,  and 
more  slightly  by  the  fimbriated  ends  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  which  admit  of  the  passage 
of  the  ovum  from  the  o^-ary  to  the  uterus, 
and,  if  it  becomes  impregnated,  it  remains 
there  until  the  embryo  is  fully  developed. 

*  O'-var-y,  a.     [Ovatton.]     Pertaining  to  an 

ovation.     {Brotmc  :  Miscellany  Tracts,  ii.) 

o'-vate,  o'-vat-ed,  a.      [Lat.   ovatus,  from 

ovum  =  an  egg.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Egg-shaped,  with  the  lower 
extremities  broadest. 

2.  Bot.:  Ej-'g-shaped,  oblong,  or  elliptical; 
broader  at  the  lower  end,  like  the  longitudinal 
section  of  an  egg. 

ovate-acumtnate.  a.  [Ovato- acumin- 
ate.] 

ovate -cylindraceous,  a.    [Ovato-cyl- 

indrachous.] 

ovate-deltoid,  a.    [Ovato- deltoid.] 

ovate-lanceolate,  a.  Between  ovate 
and  ianct-'>late  (q.\.). 

ovate-oblong,  a.    [Ovato-oblono.) 

ovate-rotundate,   a.       [Ovato-rotun- 

DATi:.] 

ovats-subulate,  a.  Between  ovate  and 
subulate  (q.v.). 

O-va'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ovationem,  accus. 
of  ovatiu  —  shouting,  exultation,  from  ovatus, 
pa.  par.  of  ovo  —  to  shout.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  Ale^ser  or  minor  triumph 
cnncfded  to  those  who  had  gained  an  easy 
victory,  or  a  victory  over  slavt-s.  "The  general 
entered  the  fity  on  foot,  or,  in  later  times,  on 
horscliack,  attired  in  a  simple  toga  pral&xta^ 
frequently  unattended  by  troops,  and  the  dis- 
play terminated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep. 

"The  o'-adan,  or  minor  triuuyih.  is  also  stated  to 
have  hiid  its  origin  in  this  war."— iwu;  Cred.  Enrly 
R'iTTum  Hut.  nSib).  ii.  22. 

2.  Any  extraordinary  and  spontaneous  exhi- 
bition of  honour  or  respect  paid  to  one  who  is 
a  favourite  of  the  public. 

O-va-to-,  pr^.  [Lat.  ovatus.)  Ovate,  egg- 
shaped. 

ovato-acuminate,  a.     Egg-shaped  and 

tapering  to  a  i.poiiit. 

ovato-cylindraceous,  a.  Egg  shaped, 
with  a  convolute  cylindrical  tigure  ;  ovate  but 
elongated  so  as  to  approach  the  form  of  a 
cyliuder. 

ovato  -  deltoid,  a.  Triangularly  egg- 
shaped. 

ovato-oblong,  a.  Egg-shaped,  but  drawn 
out  in  lengtli,  between  ovate  and  oblong. 

ovato-rotundate,  a.  Roundly  ovate  ; 
having  a  figure  between  an  oval  and  a  sphere, 

o'-ve-aa,  s.  pi.    [Ovidve.] 

O-vel-ty,  s.    [Owelty.] 

6v'-en,  s.  [A.S.  ofn,  o/en ;  cogn.  with  Dnt. 
oven  ;  Icel.  ofn,  omn ;  Sw.  uyn  ;  Ger.  ofen  ;  Goth, 
aii/m?.]  Aclose  chamber  in  which  substances 
are  baked,  heated,  or  dried  ;  a  chamber  in  a 
stove  or  range  in  which  food  is  baked.  Ovens 
are  used  for  various  purposes,  as  the  cooking 
of  food,  the  baking  of  clay  and  ceramic  ware, 
the  annealing  of  glass,  the  roasting,  annealing 
of  iron,  &c. 

*  H  To  be  in  ike  same  oven :  To  be  in  the  same 
condition.  (C.  Reade  :  Never  too  Late  to  J/e/ui, 
ch.  xiv.) 


I&t«,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ,*  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


ovenchyma — overbiaa 
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oven  bird,  s. 

Orn.th.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Furuarius. 

"Ttip  ovm-blrat  tierive  thrlr  name  from  the P*'-i'll;*r 
f.,rm  of  thtlr  ne-U.  .  .  Tlie  eJiflce  .  .  .  U  I'Uilt  In 
the  •h«p«  ol  n  .lome.  tlio  eiitrMiice  belug  ou  ou«  •i<J».  »<• 
u  to  yrewut  &  .l^idea  rt»ctiil>Uiice  lo  an  ordlmiry 
oven.  --Wood:  lUui.  Nat.  Ilitl..  U.  2S9. 

t  oven-wood,  s.  Brush-wood,  small  wood. 
such  as  was  fonuerly  used  lor  heating  ovens. 
(Coujper:  Nealiess  Alarm.) 
d-veh'-chSr-ma,  s.     ILat.  m<nm),  and  Or.  ty 
XVfta  (enchiima)  =  an  infusion.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Morren  to 
oval  oelhilar  tissue,  i.e.,  tissue  with  oval  cells. 
Htf  makes  it  a  division  of  parenchyma. 

•  6V-en-leS8,  «.     [Eng.  oven,  and  less.]    Des- 
titute of  or  wanting  an  oven. 

*  o-ver,  •  ovre,  s.    (A.S.  (i/er;  O.  Dat.  oever.] 

The  shovi'. 

■■  Uii  tlie  Bel9  ovre.*  Bnvelock,  821. 

d'-ver,  prep.,  adv.,  &  a.  [A.S.  o/er  ;  cogn.  with 
Dtit,  over;  Ici*l.  ij/ir,  ofr;  Dan.  oucr;  Sw. 
o/Ver;  Ger.  ufcer;  O-  H.  Ger.  uhar ;  Gotli. 
^(/nr;  Gr.  virep  (ftu;)fr);  Lat.  si'per;  Sansc 
7(7viri.  Oi'cr  is  frequently  in  poetry  contracted 
into  o'er,  whether  it  stands  alone,  or  as  the 
first  element  of  a  compound.] 
A.  As  jireposition : 

1.  Ahove  ;  in  a  higher  position  or  place 
than;  above  the  top  orsumniit  of  ;  opposed  to 
under  or  bulow. 

"  Over  my  alUre  h«th  ho  hung  bis  lunce." 

Hhaketfi.      \'miis  i  Adonli.  V>:i. 

2.  Coming  or  reachiu'^'  above  the  top  of  :  as, 
Tlie  water  is  over  my  .sImcs. 

3.  Upon  the  surface  of;  upon  or  along  the 
extent  of. 

4.  During  the  whole  time  of;  through  ;  as. 
To  keep  com  over  the  winter. 

5.  Across;  from  one  side  to  the  other  of; 
■with  verbs  of  motion  or  passage  :  as,  To  jump 
oi'tT  a  hedge. 

6.  Above  in  excellence,  dignity,  position,  or 
Talue. 

7.  Ab«ivein  authority,  power,  or  influence. 

••  I  will  luiikethM  ruler  oMr  many  thingB."—.l/<if(A^«' 
XIV  ZX 

8.  Above  ;  denoting  superiority  in  a  struggle 
or  contest ;  upon. 

"  Angelic  qufrea 
StiiiK  lirnv"nly  Mitlu-iu'*  uf  his  victory 
Ov^r  tciiMjtwtioii  anil  llie  teinplt-r  proud" 

JUiltojt:  /».«.,  It.  695. 

9.  Used  to  denote  a  state  of  being  engaged 
In,  or  attentive  to  sonietliing 

'■Aa  the  (trim  lioti  fnwoeth  oer  bU  prey.' 

Shakettt.  ;  liapa  of  l.ucreee,  «l. 

10.  Used  to  denote  the  cause  or  motive  of 
an  action, 

"To  w«epoB«rbIi  country's  wrongs." 

iihakfip.      \  Henry  fV     Iv    3 

11.  With  care,  oversight,  or  anxi*y  for: 
with  couconi  for,  upon  ;  as,  To  wat(di  overt. 
person's  interest. 

*  12.  In  addition  to ;  besides. 

•  13.  Above,  before. 

"But  0.  o^riill.  forget  not  Klld»»r»ce 

CaUint     On  the  Suf>erttil»on  vf  thf  fflghlandt 

14.  Upwards  of.    more  than  ;  in  excess  of 
as.  He  lost  over  a  hundred  pounds. 
B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  excess;  more  than  the  proper  or 
necessary  quantity. 

•■  H  e  tli»t  gdWiereJ  rauclt  bad  nothing  over."—  KxihIiii 
xvt.  18. 

2.  Excessively  ;  too  much  ;  very,  too,  great- 
ly :  as,  a  task  over  didirult. 

3.  Above  the  top  or  brim. 

"no«)  nienaurt).j>r*Me<l  down  uxl  ahaken  togetlier 
knd  niruilnx  or^r.  —Lukr  vi.  J« 

4.  From  side  to  side  ;  across,  athwart  ;  in 
width. 

"A  clroulftrrim.  about  a  foot  over.'—Orew. 

5.  From  one  side  to  another ;  with  verbs  of 
Tiiolton  or  passage  ;  especially  ft-om  one  coast 
or  sliuro  to  another. 

"  ni  «>«■  then  to  England." 

.sA'i»rj/». .   1  tienry  VI.,  f.  S, 

C.  From  one  side  or  person  to  another ;  by 
way  of  transfer. 

"8«c  him  dplUored  o'er." 

Hhnkt^tfi.  ■  l^ivt't  l.abouT^B  Loit,  I.  1. 

7.  From  one  side  to  the  other  :  as,  To  turn 
over ;  To  roll  over. 

8.  On  or  upon  the  flnrfaoe,  so  an  to  cover  It 

"Strew  ii>«oMrwlth  maiden  flowera*" 

Shtik^ip.      Henry  Vllt..  \t   1. 


9.  Throughout ;    from    beginning  to   end ; 

fully,  coinjiletely. 

"  I  have  benrJ  It  o'v-r.  and  It  U  nothlnK-' 

iihaketf>. :  Mtdtutnmer  A'ii/ht'i  Dream,  v. 

10.  At  an  end  ;  past,  tlnishpd. 

■•  Tli»  f«aat  waa  owr  In  Bnuik^oine  Tower." 

.*!.-.<f(  r  Lay  of  th.'  l.-i$t  Mii'ttr^l.  1.  L 

11.  With  repetition  ;   again  ;   another  or  a 
second  time. 

'■  1  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'm' 

&hakMf*.  •'  Love^  Labmir't  Lott,  X,  a 


C,  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Upper,  uppermost. 

"  Uis  ooerett  aloppo  It  la  not 
C 

2.  Covering,  outer ;  especially  in  composi- 
tion :  as,  over-shoes,  &c. 

3.  Superior,  higher;  as,  an  otwr-lord. 

D,  As  substantive  : 

Cricket :  A  certain  number  of  balls  (usually 
five)  delivered  in  succe.ssiou  by  a  bowler  fntni 
one  end,  after  which  the  fielders  pass  over  to 
other  pl:ices  in  the  held,  and  the  ball  is  bowled 
by  another  bowler  from  the  other  end. 

'■ was  out  leg  before  from  the  btat  ball  of  tbe 

tinlorer:'— Daily  TeleyrnpH,  July  t,  18PV 

H  1.  Over  aiul  ahor>e :  Besides;  in  additinu. 

"  Moses  took  tbe  redemption  money  of  tbeai  that 
WiTe  oi'i-r  and  above."— Numbert  in.  «. 

2.  Over  and  over : 

(1)  Repeatedly  ;  w>th  repetition. 

"  I  have  told  them  over  and  ovrr." 

.'ifiakeap. :  Merry  IVivti  of  tVindior,  111.  8. 

(2)  Turning  a  complete  suinnierset. 

•■  Here  o'er  nnd  o'er  one  fulls," 
Shaketp.:  ftidiummer  Sights  Dream,  IIL  2. 

3.  Over  again  :  Oucc  more  ;  again. 

4.  Over  against:  Opposite;  in  front  of. 

"Over  against  tblachurcb  stands  a  large  hospital.**  — 
Additon.  On  Italy. 

5.  All  over : 

(1)  So  as  to  affect  the  whole  of  a  surface  in 
every  ]>art ;  completely. 

(•i)  At  an  end;  finished:  as.  It  is  all  over 
with  him. 

6.  Overthflejt:  [Left,  If  (Dl- 

7.  To  put  one  over  the  door:  To  turn  one  out. 

6-ver-a-Tjoiind',  v.i.  [Eng.  over,  &x\dahourul.] 
To  be'superabundant ;  to  abound  more  than 
emmgh. 

"Tbe  lenmed,  never  overaboundiny  In  traaatlory 
coin  '—Pope  :  IMtert. 

0-ver-&Ct',  v.t.  <t  i.     [Eug.  over,  and  act,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  do,  act,  or  perform  to  excess  :  as,  To 
oirract  a  part. 

•  2.  To  iutluence  too  much  or  unduly  ;  to 
over-influence. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  art  more  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  to  overdo  things. 

6-ver-S.c'-tlon,  s.  [Eug.  over,  and  action.) 
Excessive  or  exaggerated  action. 

6-v6r-ac'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  active.] 
Too  active  ;  active  to  excess 

•  6-ver-af-feot',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  afect] 
To  alleet  loveor  be  disposed  towards  too  much. 
■'  Vet  can  I  not  ho  overawed  it."—Bp  Ball .  To  Lord 
BWiop  of  Salisbury. 

•d-ver-a^-X-tate»  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
ti.jHnte.]  To  discuss  too  niueh  or  too  fre- 
quently. 

■•A  hxwSuwi  %o  of«raaUated.''—Bp.  BnU:  Ca*e»  of 
Conscience.  Dec.  8.  cnjie  7. 

"o-ver-al.  'o'-vor-all,  adv.  [Eng.  ortrr, 
and  ((//  I    EverywlKie  ;  iiltog.-ther. 

6  -  ver  allf,  s  p^    [Overal  ] 
I.  (irdinary  jAinguage: 

1.  Lf.ose  trousers  of  u  light,  stout  material, 
worn  over  others  by  workmen,  Ac,  to  protect 
them  fioni  dirt,  wet,  &.c. 

2.  T-egglngs.  (^Blaiktmre  :  Loma  Doone, ch. 
xxxviii.) 

IX.  ^fif-  '■  The  pantaloons  used  by  cavalry. 
Tb«"namewns  fimnorly  nnpli*-"!  to  the  boot 
polled  over  the  timisers,  tluMi  t/>  the  tnnis.Ts 
which  wore  h-i.tliered  at  tln^  foot,  and  up  the 
iimirtft  of  each  log  to  the  knee,  and  histly, 
when  this  was  done  away  with,  to  the  panU- 
loons  only 

6-vor-&n?F-i'-2t-y.  «•  tBng.  otvr,  and 
oniifhj.]  The  quality  or  Btiite  of  being  over- 
anxious ;  exce.ssivo  anxiety. 


d  vcr&nx  -lous  (x  a^  ksb).  a,  [Eng.  ovtr, 
ana  a/tjivi«.l  Too  anxious  ;  anxious  to  excess. 

o-ver-inx'-loiis-lj^  (X  as  Itsh),  adv.    \  Eng. 

ovtninxious;  -ly.]   In  an  overanxious  manner; 
with  excessive  anxiety. 
O-VOr-arch',  v.t.      [Eng.  ot'«r,  and  arch,  v.] 
To  hang  over  or  cover  like  an  arch ;  to  foma 
an  arch  over. 

••  Outapr«ad  braochea  overarch  tbe  pladc." 

Cowper:  Tusk.  vl.  TO. 

6-ver-a^pe',  t'.(.  [Eng.  owr,  and  au**,  v.]  To 
k.-.-i)  in  awe  by  superior  influence ;  to  restrain 
by  awe. 

"To  orenisoe  the  malcontent*  wltbio  tbe  w»lli*— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  A>ij/     cb.  v. 

d-ver-awod',  i>a.  par.  or  a.    [Overawe.) 
1.  Restrained  by  awe  or  superior  inflnenoe. 

"The  uatloM  overawed.  Burceaae  to  flKbt." 

Orydeti:  Viryil :  .t'nrid  x\\.  \,<H*. 

•2.  Ue;;arded  as  posseasing  an  excessive 
power  of  producing  awe. 

•  d-vdr-aw'-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  aw/u/.] 

Toi)  full  of  awe;   too  much  impressed  with 
fceliugs  of  awe  and  reverence.     (Milton.) 

*  o-ver-awn',  v.     [Eng.  over^  and  awn(ing).'\ 

To  overshadow. 

"  AlK»ve  tbe  depths  four  oweratenina  wlnpi 
Bore  up  n  little  cjir.'  Southey :  Thalabn,  xlL 

d-ver-bS.1 -aii9e,  v.i.  [Eug.  over,  and  60- 
lance,  v.] 

1.  To  more  than  balance;  to  weigh  down; 
to  exfeed  in  weight,  value,  or  importance  ;  to 
preponderate,  to  outweigh 

"Deeds  always  overbalance  words. "—Souift  .■  ^er- 
moni.  vol.  vii.,  ser.  13. 

2.  To  ilestroy  or  lose  the  balance  or  equili- 
brium of  :  as,  To  overbaJance  one's  self. 

6'-ver-bM-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  balance, 
s.)  That  which  overUtlances  ;  anything 
which  outweighs  or  exceeds  other  things  in 
weight,  value,  or  importance  ;  something 
more  than  an  equivalent. 

"To  give  itself  an  nvrrholanre  from  an  equipoise."— 
Edwards      Fr.cd'im  of  the  W  til.  pU  11..  J  7. 

•■  6-ver-bsir-ren,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  barr^nJS 

Excessively  barren  or  unproductive. 

"  A  plaiiie.  nio<lerate1y  dry  •  but  yet  not  overbarren 
or  sandy."— fiacon."  Hist.  Li/e  *  Death. 

*  6-ver-ba.t'-tle,  *  o-ver-bat-tcl,  a.  [  Eng. 

over,  and  battle,  a.]     Too  f.rtile  ;  too  produc- 
tive     (Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  3.) 

6-ver-bear',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  or^r,  and  bear,  v.i 
A-  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  bear  down,  to  overpower,  to  over- 
whelm. 

•'IHeJfresbly  looks,  and  overbears  nUnint.' 

Shakesp. :  Benry  I.,  Iv.     (fliorua.) 

2.  To  overcome  by  argument,  entreaty,  ef- 
frontery, kc. 
"  3.  To  overbalance,  to  outweigh. 
B.  Intrans.:   To  bear  too  much  fi-uit ;    to 
be  too  fruitful  or  prolific. 
■d-ver-bear'-an9e.   *.      [Eng.    mwrhrar; 
■ance.]     Annoyance.    (Davlrs.)     (The  extract 
quoted  might  well  bear  the  sense  of  Imperi- 
ousness.) 

"Tbe  sAino  fr-Mtt  of  hauchtlnes*.  the  «ame  brow  of 
overt>eara>ice:~B  Brooke  :  Foot  of  tiuatitn.  I.  J18. 

6-ver-boar'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Over- 

ItCAU] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hearhig  or  pressing  down  by  weight  or 
number ;  overpowering. 

2.  Dogmatical,  armgant,  haughty,  imjierlout, 
■  C.  As  sitbst. :  Overpowing  weight  or  In- 

ftuenr.! 

"The  oMr-fcMHfi7«  of  \^n±»\on.'—GlasntU  :   AoffMlt 

SclrnHjtiu.  ch.  x«ill. 

d-VOr-boor-ing-l^,  adv.  [Knf^.  tn'erheartng ; 

-hi.]    In  nn  overbearing  roanucr;  hnugutily, 

Imperiously. 
•6  vor-bfind*.  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  bend.] 

A.  Tranf.  :  To  Ih-nd  to  excess  ;  to  apply  too 
much  in  any  direction.  (Up.  Hall:  The  Chris- 
tian, \  3.) 

B.  Intrant, :  To  bend  over. 

"6-v6r-bi'-a»,  v.t.    (Eug.  oitcr,  and  bin.*.]  To 

iiillueiice  unduly. 

■■OverbiMteil  by  their  own  prirato  IntaiTsta.*— 
0(iiMl«n      Tears  tjthe  Church,  p^  IM. 


boU.  bo^  :  p^t,  Jd^l :  cat,  90II,  choru«,  9blii,  bcni;b ;  go.  gom :  tbln.  tbla ;  1 
-clan,  -tlan  -  sh^n.    -Uon,  -Bion  -  sbun ;  -|loa,  -jlon  ■-  «bun.    -oloufl.  -Uoiu, 


Ln.  a^ ;  oxpoot,  Xenopbon,  e:^ Ist.    -lAc* 
BlouB  ^  abiU.   -ble.  -dlo,  &c  =  bfl,  d^ 
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•o-ver-bid',  v.t  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  bid.] 
A-  Trans. :  To  V.id  or  offer  too  much  for ; 
to  offer  more  than  tlie  value  of. 

"  You  have  o'erbid  all  my  past  aufferingB." 

Itrydtni :  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  L 
B,  Tnirans. :  To  bid  too  highly  ;  to  offer  an 
excessive  price. 

"7>ike  it.  h'aa  overbidden  by  the  aun  :  bind  him  to 
hla  bargaiu  quitltly.  "—5eaum.  A  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady, 
li.  1. 

*  O-ver-bide',  v.i.  [A.S.  oferhidan.]  To  re- 
main or  live  after.    {Seven,  hages,  1,731.) 

- 6-ver-black',  ^Kt,  [Eng.  over,  and  black.] 
To  besmirch.     (Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  6.) 

d-ver-blow',  i\i.  &  t.   [Eng.  over,  and  blow,  v.] 
*  A.  hitransitive : 

1,  To  blow  too  violently. 

2.  To  blow  over  ;  to  be  past  its  violence. 

"  UotiU  the  blusteriug  itoriije  1b  overbloicme." 

Spemer:  F.  V-,  I.  i.  10. 
fi.  Transitive : 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  blow  away;  to  dissi- 
pate by,  or  as  by  wind. 

"  When  this  cloud  of  sorrow's  overbloan.'' 

Waller:  Death  of  Lady  tlich.  4S. 

2.  Mnsic:  A  pipe  is  said  to  be  overblown 
when  the  pressure  of  air  forces  it  to  speak  an 
overtone,  instead  of  its  fundamental  note. 

* 6-ver-bl6wn'  (1),  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  blown 
(2).  J  Ha\inii  blossomed  too  fully;  more  than 
fully  blown, 

"  Tbua  overblown  and  seeded.  T  am  rather 
Fit  to  aduni  hts  chimney  tha.ii  liis  bed.' 

Btaum.  A  FUt.  :  KnigMof  M-ttta.  It.  1. 

•d-ver-bl6wil'(2),  pa.  "par.  ova.  [Overblow.) 

o'-ver  -  board.     *  over  -  boord,     over  - 

boorde,  a<lv.  [Eng.  over,  and  board,  s.] 
Over  the  side  of  a  ship  ;  out  of  a  ship  ;  away. 
(Lit.  d-fig.) 

"  All  of  us  sacrifice  our  sins,  cast  them  overboard.' 
—Briiisley  :  A  Qroanfor  Israel,  p.  24. 

^  To  throw  overboard  :  To  discard,  to  desert, 
to  betray. 

•  o-ver-bod'-y,  i\t.  [Eng.  over,  and  body.] 
To  give  t'lo  Tutich  body  to. 

"The  soul  by  this  means  of  overbodj/inff  heneXt."— 
ililton.    (.-I  nnatidaJe.) 

K-O-ver-boir,  u.i.     [Eng.  over,  and  boil.]    To 

bnil  over  or  to  excess.  {Byron:  Childe  Harold : 
lii.  6y.) 

*  O-ver-bold',  a.  [Eng.  owr,  and  hold]  Bold 
to  excess,  too  bold  ;  forward,  impudent 

•6-ver-bdld'-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  overbold;  -ly.] 
In  an  oveibold  manner. 

**  If  overbofdff/  we  have  borne  ourselves  ' 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  v.  2. 

•6-ver-book'-ish,  a.  [Eni;.  over,  and  book- 
ish.]   Too  iuuch  given  to  books  or  study. 

"  You  must  not  forsake 
This  fiverbookiah  humour. '  Ford. 

"  d-ver-bbrne',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Overbear.] 

o-ver-boiin'-te-ous,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
bounteoioi.]  Bounteous  or  liberal  to  excess; 
too  bountiful. 

"  Not  to  be  overbounteout'— Milton  :  Answer  to 
Eikon  Siitilike. 

•o-ver-bO'Wr',  u.t  [Eng.  over,  and  6ow,  v.]  To 
bend  or  bow  over ;  to  bend  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

"  The  beat  way  to  straighten  what  is  crooked  is  to 
overbotD  it."— Fuller. 

t  O'-Ver-bred,  a.  [Eng.  oyer,  and  bred  (q.  v.).  ] 
Too  polite,  exceedingly  complaisant.  {Gauden: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  Pref.,  p.  6.) 

o-ver-breed',  v.t.  or  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  breed, 
v.]     To  breed  to  excess. 

O'-ver- bridge,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  bridge] 
A  bridge  over  a  line  of  railway  at  a  station 
connecting  the  platforms,  or  over  a  canal. 

O-ver-bright'  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  over^  and 
bright.]     Too  bright ;  bright  to  excess. 

•  d-ver-brim',  v.i.     [Eng.  over,  and  brim.} 

1.  To  flow  or  run  over  the  brim  or  edge,  as 
a  liquid. 

2.  To  be  so  full  that  the  contents  run  or 
flow  over  the  brim  or  edge  ;  to  overflow. 

"Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'erbrim."  Coleridge. 

"  6-ver- brimmed',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
brimmed.]     Having  too  large  or  wide  a  brim. 


•6-ver-br6^,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  brow.} 
To  hang  over  ;  to  overhang. 

■■  Where,  tangled  round  the  Jealous  steep. 
Strange  shades  o'rr'-roic  tiie  vatleyu  deep." 

Cotlttu  :  Ode  on  the  Fuetical  Character. 

O-ver-build',  v.t.  &.  i.     [Eng.  owr, and  build.] 
A*  J'raiisitive : 

*  1.  To  build  over.  (Lit.  <t  fig.)  {Cowper  : 
Task,  iii.  193.) 

2.  To  build  more  on  than  there  is  room  for, 
or  than  is  required :  as.  The  district  is  oi-er- 
built. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  build  more  than  is  re- 
quired, or  than  one's  means  will  allow. 

*  6- ver-biilk',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  bulk.]    To 

overiiowii-  ur  overwhelm  by  excess  of  bulk  ; 
to  bear  down. 

■'  Breed  a  nursery  of  like  esll. 
To  overbutk  us  all."  Shakesp.  .■  TroHus,  1.  S. 

o-ver-bur- den,  o-ver-bur -then,  v.t. 
[Eug.  ot'er,  and'  burdtni.]  To  load  with  too 
great  a  weight ;  to  overload. 

'■  The  overburdened  brain 
Heavy  with  labour. '        Longfellow:  ToalChUd. 

O-ver-bur-den-Some,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
bitrdensoijie.]  Too  burdensome;  too  lieavy  to 
Viear. 

"  Think     all     carriages     to   be    overburdensome."-- 
Ralegh  :  Bist.  World,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ill.,  j  11. 

*  6-ver-burn',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  bum.] 

A.  TraJis. :  To  burn  to  excess ;  to  burn  too 
much. 

■'  T«ke  care  you  overbum  not  the  ttirt.'—ifortimer  : 
Siisbandr]/. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  burn  with  too  great  zeal ; 
to  be  overzealous. 

O-ver-bu^'-y  (u  as  I),  c,  [Eng.  over,  and 
busy.]     Too  busy. 

*  6-ver-buy',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  buy.] 

1.  To  buy  to  too  great  an  extent. 

2.  To  Imy  at  too  dear  a  price;  to  pay  too 
dearly  for.    {Shakesp. :  Cymbeliiie,  i.  2.) 

*  6-ver-cS.n'-d-p3^,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
canopy.]    To  cover  with  or  as  wiili  a  canopy. 

"  Oeercanopied  with  lush  woodbine. 

Shakesp  :  Midiummcr  Mght's  Dream,  li.  2, 

*  o-ver-cap'-a-ble,  a.  {Eng.  over,  and  cap- 
able.] Over  liable  or  prone  to.  (Followed  by 
of.) 

"Overcnpnbfe  of  sncb  pleasing  errours."— ffooJfcer. 
Eccles.  P-jlity. 

*  o'-ver-ciire,  s.     [Eng.  over,  and  care.]    Ex- 

cessive uare. 

"  The  very  overcare 
And  nauseous  pomp  would  hinder  half  the  prayer." 
r^yden  :  Peniut.  sat.  li. 

d-ver-care'-ful,  0.  [Eng.  over,  &nd  careful.] 
Too  careful ;  careful  to  excess  ;  overanxious. 

"  Foolieh  overcare/ul  fathers.  * 

Shakesp  :  2  Benry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

*  6-Ver-carU'-ing,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  cark- 

ing.]    Overc;irclul,  overanxious. 

*  o-ver-car'-ry,  v.t.  &  i.      [Eng.  orcr,  and 

carry.] 
A-  Transitive : 
1.  To  carry  too  far  or  to  excess. 


2.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  overshoot. 

"  PlayiiiK  the  first  hole  homeward,  he  overcarried 
the  green."— ^i«W.  Oct.  3,  1885 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  to  excess. 

"Their  appetite  overearries  to  a  nilsconcelt  of  a 
particular  Kui)d."—i(;>.  Bail:  Select  Thoughts.  \>-  89. 

*  6-ver-carve',  *  o-ver-kerve,  v.t.    [Eng. 
ovtr,  and  carce.]     To  cut  across  or  over. 

"The  zodiake.  the  whii^he  la  partie  of  the  eight 
sphere,  ouerkerueth  the  equinoctial."— CAauoer.-  Con- 
clusions of  Astrulabie. 

6-ver-cast',  *o-ver-kest,  v.t.    [Eng.  over, 
and  cast,  v.] 

1.    To  darken,  to    cloud ;    to   cover    with 
gloom. 

"  The  aky  is  overcast 
With  a  continuous  cloud." 

lyordticorth :  Sight  Piere. 

*  2.  To  cover  generally  ;  to  overspread. 

*  3.  To  reckon  or  estimate  at  too  high  a 
figure  or  rate. 

"  The  KluK,  In  his  accoroptof  peace,  and  calmes,  did 
much  ouercasf  his  fortunes.  '—Bacon :  Benry  \l[.,  p.  17. 

4.  To  sew  by  running  the  thread  over  a 
rough  edge  ;  to  oversew. 


o-ver-cast',  pa.  par.  or  a.    (OvERCAerr,  v.] 

overcast-stafC;  s. 

Shipwright. :  A  scale  or  measure  employed 
to  determine  the  difference  between  the 
curves  of  those  timbers  which  are  i-laced  near 
the  greatest  breadth  and  those  which  are  near 
the  extremities  of  the  keel. 

6-ver-cast'-ing,  5.     [Eng.  over,  and  casting.l 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  darkening,  clouding,  or 
obscuring  ;  gloom. 

"With  the  dark  overcastinn  ot  superstitious  copet 
and  fl.i[niiiical  vestures."— J/i«on.-  Kcason  <^  Chuich 
Ooverimient.  bk.  li..  ch.  iL 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bonkhind.  :  The  doubling  of  an  edge  of  a 
single  leaf  or  plate  to  be  sewed  in,  so  as  to 
give  a  hold  to  the  thread. 

2.  Sewing :  Laying  two  edges  of  cloth  to- 
gether and  whipping  them  by  a  thread  which 
goes  over  and  over.  Used  to  prevent  the 
ravelling  of  the  edges. 

*  6-ver-eat9h',  v.t.      [Eng.  over,  and  catch.] 

1.  To  overtake. 

"lltjts  the  very  door  hira  overcawiht'' 

Spe-ner:  F.  V-.  IV.  vlL  «. 

2.  To  deceive,  to  outwit. 

"  For  feare  the  Ducke  with  some  odde  craft 
The  goose  mlglit  overcntch. ' 

Breton  .-  Strange  Xewes,  p.  IS. 

d-ver-cau'-ti0US,a.  [Eng.  over,  and  cautious.] 
Cautious  or  careful  to  excess. 

6-ver-cau'-ti0UB-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
cafiOoics/y.]  Too  cautiously;  with  excess  of 
caution  or  care. 

*  6-ver-^hange',  5.  [Eng.  over,  and  change^ 
s.]     Excessive  change  ;  fickleness,  versatility. 

"  Out  of  the  ovrrchange  of  nature  " 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  JJmd's  Tragedy,  v. 

o-ver-^harge',  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  over,  and. 
cluirge.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  charge  or  load  to  excess  ;  to  overload, 
to  overburden,  to  oppress. 

"  With  Du  rich  vlanda  ooercharged.' 

Cowper:  Ele-js/  vi.     (Trans  ' 

2.  To  load  with  too  great  or  too  heavy  a 
charge,  as  a  gun. 

"  Like  an  overcharged  gun  recoil  " 

shakesp.  :  2  Uexry  IV.,  lit  X. 

*  3.  To  fill  to  excess  ;  to  saturate  ;  to  sur- 
charge. 

"  Overcharged  with  never-cea-ilng  rain." 

Waller:  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  2\7. 

*  i.  To  crowd  ;  to  fill  too  much. 

5.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  overcolour :  as,  To 
overcharge  a  statement. 

6.  To  charge  too  highly  :  to  demand  an  ex- 
cessive price  fiom  ;  to  rale  too  high. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  charge  too  highly  ;  to  make 
an  overcluirge. 

O'-ver- 9harge,  s.    [Overcbaroe,  v.] 

1.  An  exce.s.sive  charge,  load,  or  burden. 

2.  A  charge  beyond  what  is  proper,  as  of  a 
gun. 

3.  A  charge  of  more  than  is  just  or  proper 
in  an  account. 

6'-ver-9hecl£,  a.  [Eug.  over,  and  c?uck,  v.l 
(See  conipi'Uiid.) 

overcheck-bridle,  s. 

Harness:  A  dri\ing-bridle  having  a  rein 
(the  overcheck-rein)  pas.'^iiig  over  the  head  of 
the  horse,  so  as  t.o  draw  tlie  bit  upwards  into 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

overcbeck-rein,s.  [Overcheck-bridle.] 

O'-ver-fiv-il,  a.  [Eng.  orer,  and  cti-i/.]  Un- 
duly ur  excessively  civil. 

6-ver-clean',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  clean,  v.l 
To  clean  overinuch  or  to  excess. 

*  6-ver-climb'  (ft  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
climb.]     To  climb  over. 

"  This  fjital  gin  thus  ovrrrlambe  onr  walles." 

Surrey:   Virgil:  .EneidVL 

6-Ver-Cloud',  i'.(.  [Eng.  omr,  and  cloiid.  v.J 
To  cover  or  overspread  with  clouds  ;  to  over- 
cast. 

"  The  silver  empress  of  the  night. 
O'erclouded,  glimmers  in  a  fainter  licht." 

Tickel ,    The  Phentx. 

6-ver-cl<Sy',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  cloy.]  To 
cloy  ;  to  liU  to  a  surfeit. 

**  More  than  melodious  are  these  words  to  me, 
Tbit  overcloy  my  aoul."       Marlowe  :  Dido.  UL  S. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  1^11,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go.  pdt» 
Syrian,    ce.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an ^  kw. 


overcoat— overeat 
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0^-Ver-COat,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  coat,  8.]  A 
coat  wot  II  uver  the  rest  of  the  dreas  ;  a  great- 
coat, a  top-coat. 

•  6'-ver-c6ld,  a,  &  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  cold.] 
Aa  As  adjective : 

X,  Lit, :  Cold  to  excess ;  too  cold. 
2.  Fig. :  Cold  or  frigid  to  excess  ;  too  much 
w&nting  in  warmth. 

"He  atrlkea  ■muuthly  with  ad  ovtrxMld  pnuae."— 
Up.  Hull :  Characteritt'U  0/  ('(««.  bk.  11. 

B.  As  subst,  :  Excessive  cold. 
"8*ve  It  from  overheat  and  vo«nx>ld."—Ba9on  :  Nat. 
Bitt..  f  DL 

6-ver-c6l'-our,i\(.  [Eng.  ov«-,and  colour,  v.] 
To  colour  to  excess  or  too  highly ;  to  exag- 
gerate. 

6-ver-c6me',  v.t.  &  (.    [A.S.  ofercuman^  from 
ojer  =  over,  and  cuman  =  to  come.] 
A.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  come  upon  or  over;  to  attack  sud- 
denly. 

"  Chn  such  thlnga  be. 
kndovrrcoma  us  like  h  Buniuier'i  cloud?" 

Sh4ikf$p.  :  Macbeth,  IIL  4. 

•  2.  To  Spread  over ;  to  cover. 

"  The  treca  .  .  . 
O'^rtom*  with  moas." 

Shaketp.  :  Titut  A  ndronicut,  11.  8. 

5.  To  overpower,  to  vanquish,  to  conquer. 

"  With  good 
Btill  overcoming  evil."        Hilton :  P.  L.,  xlL  6M, 

•4,  To  fill  to  overflowing. 

■'  Th*  utifallowpd  glebe 
Yearly  o'ff»w)m«f  the  grouHries  wltli  stwreJi." 

Ph\l{pt. 

6.  To  have  power,  sway,  or  dominion  over. 

"  He  that  aoercomfth  bli  herto  overcoyntth  twie*."  — 
Chaucrr :  Taie  of  .Velibnu. 

6.  To  sunnount ;  to  get  the  better  of. 
K.  Jntrans.  :   To  gain  the  victory ;  to  be 
victnrious. 

••  That  thou  n)lKht«8t  be  Juatlfled  In  thy  sayingH.  and 
mlghtettovertromtf  wheu  thuu  art  Judged."— Aarn.  iil,  4. 

d-ver-c6m'-er,  *o-ver-com-inor,«.  [Eng. 

ovfrrum{v) ;  -tT.l  One  who  oveicouies  ;  one 
who  is  victorious  ;  a  victor. 

"Cornptrtliiig  as  well  the  orarcomeri  aa  the  overcome 
to  be  his  trlhuUi  [c».''—Brend« :  ^.  Curtiui.  ful.  4. 

d-ver-com'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Overcome.] 

d-ver-c6m'-ing-ly,n^i)f.  [Eng.  overcoming ; 
'ly.\  Lilie  one  who  overcomes  ;  like  a  victor  ; 
victoriously. 

"  Boldly  and    ovrrcomingiy  dedicate  to  blm    Buch 
things  BB  are  not  fit."— J/yre .-  Co'iJ.  Cabbala,  p.  73. 

d~ver-c6n'-fi-den9e,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  con- 
f^U-.ni:''.]  Tin;  quality  or  state  of  being  over- 
coiitldent ;  excessive  contidence, 

6-ver-c6n'-f  i-dent,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  con- 
juUnt.]    CoufidtMit  to  excess  ;  too  confident, 

O-Ver-COn'-fi-dent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  over, 
and  anfuleiitly.]  In  an  ovi_rconfldent  manner; 
with  excess  of  contidence. 

O-ver-coSt'-lJr,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  costly.] 
Unduly  or  excessively  costly. 

"  In  owrrortfy,  effeminate  .  .  .  Kmtisv\\.'—Prynn«: 
Bhlrto-ittUtLx.  V.  7. 

•  O-ver-CoUnt',  i'.(.   [Eng.  over,  and  count,  v.J 

1,  To  rat«  or  reckon  above  the  true  value. 

"  Thou  kjiow'nt  how  much 
We  do  o'ercotint  thc«." 

Bltakttp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  IL  «. 

2.  To  outnumber. 

•  O-Vcr-COV'-er,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  cover, 
v.]    To  c'>v»T  CMin|ileteIy  over. 

"  0»r(M«rtr'(i  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling-  Iwnt^" 
SA<ift«;>.  ;  Homao  *  Juiiet.  Iv.  L 

•  O-VOr-craw',  v.t.     [Overcrow.] 

O-ver-orod'-U-lofts,  a,  [Eng.  over,  and 
credulous.]  Tou"  crL'ilulous  ;  trusting  or  believ- 
ing too  easily  or  readily. 

"  Windom  placki  ma 
Prom  oi>trcr4dutout  bant^." 

Shakfp.  :  itacbtth.  Iv.  a. 

•  6-v6r-crlt'-Io,  ».  [Eng.  owr,  and  cHffcJ  A 
hyperciitic.    {Fuller:  U^orthii-3,  i.  2Q:>.) 

•  o-ver-crow',   "  6-ver-craw'^  v.t    [Eng. 

over,  and  crow,  v.] 

1,  To  crow  over  ;  to  triumph  over  ;  to  over- 
power. 

"  The  potent  poison  quito  o'«ri-rrf«n  my  nilrlt.' 

tihiikfip. :  uatnl€t,  v.  fl. 

2.  To  inaiiU. 

"  Then  gnu  the  villein  him  to  om^n^aw' 

Hp^ufr  ■  /',  v.,  L  ix.  W. 


6-ver-cr<J^d'  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  crowd.] 
Ti  iiiprjrarily  or  permanently  to  crowd  a 
number  of  persons  into  accominodatum  too 
small  to  admit  of  their  health  or  comfort. 

"The  evil  which  ct^ufronts  us  U  nut  merely  that  the 
existing  bouttea  are  overcr'rwdfd  or  bad  Ui  quality."— 
Saturday  Kevieto,  FeU  S,  1(W13,  p.  1S7. 

O-ver-cun'-nihg,  a.  [Eng.oiyr.aud  cunning.] 
Uiididy  or  excessively  cunning;  cunning  lo 
excess. 

6- ver-cur'-i-ofifi,  a.  [Eng.  otwr,  and  cuHotw.] 

Unduly  or  excessively  curioua;   curious  or 
nice  to  excess. 

•  o-yer-cur'-tain,  v.t.  [Eng.  over-,  and  c«r- 
U-dn.]    To  cover,  to  shade,  to  obscure. 

"To  see  how  sins  o'ercurtaineU  by  nl^ht." 

BralhwayC :  Natures  £mbatii0. 

•  6-ver  dare',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  dan.] 

1.  To  dare  r.ishly  or  to  excess. 

"  And  danger  outrd'tr&t." 
Warner :    Alfiiona  Eii'jlanU.  bk.  UL,  ch.  XVL 

2.  To  daunt  {Chapman, :  Homer ;  Iliad  xx. 
llti.) 

•  d-ver-dark',  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  dark.] 
Till  after  dark, 

•  6-ver-date',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  date,  v.] 
To  date  or  reckon  past  the  correct  or  proper 
time. 

"He  also  redeemed  bis  overdated  minority."— JtfU- 
ton  :  Eikonokliislet. 

•  O'-ver-deal,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  deal.]  The 
amount  over  ;  the  excess. 

"Theoverdeat  In  the  price  will  be  double." — Holland. 

6-ver-dear',  *  o-ver-dere.  a.  [Eng.  over, 
and  dear.]  Too  dear,  too  costly,  too  highly 
prized, 

"  Dangerous  in  their  overdear  fruition."- Aiiftop 
BiUl :  ConeeiUaCi'm.  $  7. 

•  o'-ver-deed, "  o'-ver-dedo, ».  [Eng.  over, 
and  deed.]    Exaggeration.    {Owl  &  Nightingale, 

•  6'-ver-de©p,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  deej).] 
Too  deep ;  lienee,  holding  too  much,  too  full. 

"  UeJillli  and  rea.ion  are  drowned  in  overdeep  cups." 
—Bishop  Hall :  CkrUtian  Moderation,  bk.  1.,  {  7. 

O'-ver-del-i-cate,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  deli- 
cate.]   Too  delicate  or  nice ;  overuice. 

•  O'-ver-dight  (fffc  silent),  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
digf^l.]  Covered  over,  decked  over,  overspread. 

"To  sinful  men  with  darkness  ovenlijjht." 

Spender :  F.  Q..  IV.  viil,  8*. 

6-ver-d6',  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  over,  and  do.] 
A-  Transitive : 

1.  To  do  to  excess ;  to  exaggerate  ;  to  over- 
act ;  to  carry  to  excess. 

"  I  would  have  such  s  (ellow  whipped  (or  ov«rdotng 
Temiagaut."— -SAaArflfp.  .■  Itarn/et,  ill.  2. 

"  2.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  performance ; 
to  outdo. 

"  Should  ,  .  .  alinoit  overdo  the  deeds  of  Laocelot." 
Tennyson  :  Lancelot  A  Elaine,  «9. 

3.  To  do  to  excess  in  cooking ;  to  boil,  bake, 

or  roast  too  much. 

"  Wtion  the  meat  U  overdone.  lay  the  fault  upon 
your  lady  who  hurried  you." — 8tfi/t :  Iiutructiont  to 
,SVri"i  nl4. 

4.  To  fatigue  liy  overexertion  or  overwork. 
"  B,  Intrans.  :  To  do  too  much ;  to  labour 

t<»o  hard,    (South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  sor.  8.) 

'  6-ver-dd'-dr,  s.  [Eng.  overdo;  -er.]  One 
will)  d(ie3  more  than  is  necessary  or  expedient. 
{liirhardson  :  Crandison,  v.  50.) 

o-ver-doso',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  dose,  v.) 

Ti)  d'isc  too  much  or  to  excess. 

d'-ver-doao,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  dose,  s.]  T.io 
great  a  dose,  an  excessive  dose. 

6'-v6r-draft,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  draft  (q.v.).J 
An  amount  overdrawn  on  un  account  at  a 
bank. 

"  The  overdra/t  with  the  Standard  Bank  has 
boon  reduced  to  about  AVi.OOO."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Oct.  1.  IBU. 

d-vor-dra'w',  v.L  &.  i.    [Eng.  otf*r,  and  draw.] 

A.  Transitive  ; 

1.  To  represent  In  an  exaguorat^'d  manner 
In  writing,  acllon,  hjk'ccIi,  or  a  i)lcture ;  to 
overdo,  to  oxaggerate. 

2.  To  draw  upon  for  a  larger  sum  than  In 
due,  or  than  Is  standing  to  one's  credit:  as, 
To  oi^rdraw  one's  account  at  a  hank. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  draw  upon  one's  account 
for  a  larger  sum  than  is  slandin^^  to  its  credit. 

"She   iiii^ht  have  thought  she  could   orrrdratt.'-^ 
Daily  Telearuph,  Aug.  2».  Ibtt5. 

6-ver-drawn',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Overdraw.] 

"  6-ver-dreep,  v.t.  [Overdrip.]  To  over- 
shadow. 

"Th'  aspiring  uettlee  shall  no  longer  overdreep  the 
beat  hearbs."— .VtuAe.-  Pierc«  PenniUtie.    (15»r) 

O'Ver-dress',  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  over,  and  dress, 
v.J  To  dress  too  much ;  to  dress,  adorn,  oi 
declc  out  to  excess. 

"  Nor  overdreu,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare." 

Pope:  Moral  Etsays,  Iv.  U 

•  o-vor-drink',  v.t.  &  t  [Eng.  over,  and 
drink,  v.]  To  drink  to  excess.  CA dams :  Works, 
ii.  4Ty.) 

"  o-vor-drlp',  v.t  [Eng,  over,  and  dHp,  v.) 
To  overhang.  {Hacket  :  Life  of  IVillianu, 
ii.  132.) 

6-v6r-drive',  •  o-ver-drsrve,  v.t.     [Eng. 

over,  and  drive,  v.]     To  drive  too  hard  or  fast, 
or  beyond  strength. 

"The  flocks  and  herds  with  young.  If  men  should 
overdrive  one  day,  all  will  die."— U»n«U  xxxili.  IS. 

'  6-ver-dr6p',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  drop,  Y.\ 
To  overshadow,  {Gauden:  Tears<ifthe  Chur^, 
p.  22.) 

•  o-  ver  -  dr^^ned',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
drowned.]  Drowned,  drenched,  or  wetted 
too  much. 

"  Casting  round  her  overdrovrnM  eyes." 

Oroipn:  Bi-itannia's  Pattor<ils.  11.  L 

O'-veP-dry,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  dry,  a.]  Too 
dry. 

"  6-ver-dry',  v.L  [Eng.  otJer,  and  dry,  v.J 
To  dry  too  much. 

"  Meats  condite.  powdered  and  oB(rrdj^e<f."—flurtOTi  ; 
Anat.  of  JJelanchuly. 

O'-ver-due,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  due.] 

1.  I'ast  or  beyond  the  date  on  whieh  it  is 
due  :  as,  an  overdiie  bill. 

"Other  overdue  obligations  in  the  hands  of  Germac 
creditors.'— tf/ofte.  SepU  2,  ISflS. 

2,  Past  or  behind  the  date  assigned  or  ex 

pectcd  :  as,  an  overdue  ship. 

•  6-ver-dye',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  dye,  v.J 
To  dye  too  much  or  too  deeply  ;  to  dye  over. 

"Wore  they  fnUo 
As  o'crtf,«#d  blacks."        Hhdktap:   Winter's  Tale,  L  i. 

o-ver-ea'-ger,  o,     [Eng.  overt   *nd  eager,} 

Too  eager. 

rea'ji  _, 

H'infer  Ei-enin-j  Conf.,  p.  L 

6-ver-ea'-ger-lj^,  adv.  [Eng,  over,  and 
eagerly.]  Too  eagerly  ;  with  too  great  eager- 
ness. 

"  Whiles  we  do  ovtreagerly   reach   after  what  we 
have  not.'— Auftoyj  Uall :  Balm  of  Q Head,  |  3. 

6-ver-ea'-ger-ness,  s.  [Eng  over,  and 
eagt^rntiss.]  1  he  quality  or  state  of  being  over- 
eager;  exressivc  eagerness. 

d-ver-ear'-nest,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  earnest.] 

Too  earnest,  ill-humoured,  severe. 

"  You  are  overearnett  with  vuur  Brutus." 

Stiakatp. :  Julius  CiVMr,  It.  & 

O-ver-ear'-nest-li^,  adv.  (Eng,  over,  and 
earnestlif.]  Too  earnestly;  with  too  great 
earnestness, 

"The  two  captains  did  overearneUly  seek  eacb  to 
get  the  Upper  liau^"— Raleigh :  BitL    tVortd,  bk.  v.. 


o-ver-ear'-nest  ncss,  s.  [Eng.  ot«rr,  and 
earnf.itni\<fi.]  Tin*  <|uaiity  or  state  of  N'lug 
overeiirne.st ;  exeeasive  earnestness  or  zeal. 

6-vor  oat',  v.L  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  eat] 

A.  Transitive  ; 

*  1.  To  cat  or  gnaw  all  over. 
2.  To  surfeit  with  eating.    (With  a  reflezlm 
pronoun  :  as,  To  ovrrrat  one's  self, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cat  to  excess. 

"  6-ver~6mp'-tp,  v.t.     (Kng.  ot^rr,  and  emptv, 

v.]     To  nmke  too  empty. 

"Whli'li  might  oiN'rvr>i|irir  tbtir  hustiands'  paraaa.' 
—Carete     .'iuri-ey  t^f  Cornwall. 

'  6  vor-fin  rl9li',  v.t.  (Eng,  over,  and  enHeA, 
v.|  To  make  wealthy  to  excess.  (J.  S.  Mill, 
In  Annandale.) 

'  O'-V^r  fist,  a.    (OvFR.J    Topmost,  highest 


boil,  b^ ;  p^t.  S6^l ;  oat.  90!!,  ohoroB,  9I1I11.  benoh ;  go.  ^om ;  thin,  (hU  :  sin,  af  ;  exi>eot,  ^onophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tlaa  =  sh^n,    -tlon,  -slon  —  sbfin ;  -^on,  ~^on  ^  zbun.    -olous,  -tlons.  -sioos  =^  shOs.    -ble,  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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•  o-ver-es'-ti-mate,  s.  [Eng.  orer,  and  erft- 
mate,  s.]  An  estimate  which  is  too  high;  vi 
excessive  estimate  or  valuation. 

o-ver-es'-ti-mate,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  esti- 
mate, V.}    To  estimate  or  value  too  highly; 

to  overvalue. 

d~ver-eX'9i'-ted,  a.   [Eng.  over,  and  exated.] 

Too  much  excited. 

o  ver-ex-9ite'-ment,  «.     (Eng.  over^  and 

■jTcitemejif.]     Tlie  quality  or  state  of   being 
iverexcited  ;  excess  of  excitement. 

5  ver-ex-er'-tlon,  s.    (Eng.  over,  and  eaer- 

twn.]    Too  great  exertion. 

*  o-ver-ex'-quij  ite,  a.     [Eng.   occt*,  and 

exquisite.]    Tun  nice,  curious,  or  exact;  over- 
careful,  overnice. 

"Peace,  brother,  b«  not overeifruUete," 

Milton :  ComuM,  3591 

•6-ver-eye',  v.t.     [Eng,  over,  and  eye.] 

1.  To  superintend,  to  oversee,  to  overlook. 

2.  To  see,  to  observe,  to  notice. 

"Within  this  elcht  hours  I  took  leave  of  him. 
And  overf^rd  iiim" 

Deaum.  &  FIH. :  Wild  Gootm  Chat9,  L  L 

•  d-ver-f 0.90',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  face^  v.] 

1.  To  outface,  to  abash.  (BTodJord :  Works, 
I.  45.) 

2.  To  cheat. 

o'-ver-fall,  *  o-ver-tal,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
/all,  s.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cataract,  a  waterfall. 

"Those   that  dwell  near  the  over/nU  of  Nilai.*''— 
Jiahi^h  :  Hist.   World,  bk.  L,  ch.  iiL,  {  7. 

II.  Navtical: 

1.  A  dangerous  bank  or  shoal  lying  near 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  rippling  or  race  in  the  sea,  where,  by 
the  peculiarities  of  tlie  bottom,  the  water  is 
impelled  witli  immense  force,  especially  when 
the  wind  and  tide  or  current  set  strongly 
togetlier.    (Smyth.) 

*  o-ver-iSme',  v.t    [Eng.  over,  and  /amej  v.] 

To  exaggerate. 


6'-ver-far»  adv.    [Eng.  over,  and  /it.)    Too 

far  ;  to  too  great  a  length. 

*'  I  could  not  with  8ucb  estimable  wonder  over/ar 
believe  thai.' —Stuiketp. :  Twei/th  A'igJU,  il  1. 

d-ver-fa-tigue',  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  fiUigne, 
s.)  Too  great  or  excessive  fatigue;  exhaus- 
tion. 

O-ver-fa-tigU©'.  v  (.  [Eng.  over,  and  fatigue, 
v.]  To  fatigue  too  much ;  to  exliaust  with 
fatigue. 

*  6-ver-fawn',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  fawn,  v.] 
To  flatter  grossly.  (Breton:  Mother's  Blessiitg, 
xliii.) 

O-ver-fed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Overfeed.] 

6-ver-feed,  v.t.    [Eng.  m^er,  and/wd,  v.]    To 

feed  too  much  ;  to  surfeit  with  food.] 

"  He  spends  bis  little  8p.-ui ;  and  owrfetd* 
Hifi  crammed  desires  with  more  tbku  nature  DAedB." 
Dryden :  Lucretius.  \L 

«-ver-fler9e',  *  o-ver-ferce,  a.    [Eng. 

over,  Skiid.  fierce]    Too  tierce, 

"  Nor  ovenneke  nor  overferce  he  waa." 
Tncertaine  Aucfors :  Praise  of  feature  K«»pinff. 

O-ver-fUr,  V.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  JU/.J  To  fill 
to  excess  or  overflowing  ;  to  surcharge. 

o-ver-fine'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  fiiie- 
ness.\  Excessive  fineness  or  nicety;  atfected 
refinement. 

-5-ver-fi3h',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  Joidfish,  v.]    To 

fish  to  excess  ;  to  tish  so  as  unduly  to  diminish 
the  stock  of  tish  in. 


o-ver-float',  v.t.    [Eng.  otw,  and  Jtoat,  v.] 

To  overflow,  to  deluge,  to  inundate. 

"  The  town  is  filled  with  slaughter,  and  o'^jUyiU. 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  Increasing  moats  " 

Dryden  :   Virgil  ;  ^neid  i-  %L 

•o-ver-flour'-isll,   v.U     [Eng.  over,  and 
nourish.] 

1.  To  make  an  excessive  or  undue  flourish 
or  display  ot 


2,  To  varnish  over ;  to  adorn  superficially. 

."  Empty  trunks  o'erjlourished  liy  the  devil." 

Sha^n^^A.:  Tumlfth  Sight,  IiL  1 

O-ver-flow'  (pa.  par.  overflowed,  *  overflown), 
v.t.  &  i.  (A.S.  o/trflouKin,  from  o/er=over, 
and  floioan  (pt.  t.  jteow^  pa.  par./<>u'en)=  to 
flow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  flow  or  spread  over;  to  overspread, 
to  inundate ;  to  cover  with  water  or  other 
fluid. 

"A  narrow  foord.  to  them  well  known*  .  ,  , 
And  now  by  fortune  it  was  ovcrjtowne  " 

Spenser  :  K  V-  IIL  T.  17. 

2.  To  overspread  or  cover,  as  with  a  liquid. 

"  Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillneaa 
Overjtoieed  me  like  a  tide." 

Long/ello%D  ■  River  Charles. 

3.  To  fill  so  as  to  run  over ;  to  fill  beyond 
the  brim. 

'■  New  milk  that  all  the  winternever  fails. 
And  all  the  suuiuier  overjtows  the  pails," 

Bryden:  Viryit ;  Eel.  li.  28. 

4.  To  overspread  or  overrun  like  a  flood  ;  to 
deluge,  to  swamp. 

"The  Scythians,  at  such  time  as  the  northern 
natiuufl  QBtrr/tomed  all  Christendom,  came  down  to 
the  sea  co^t."— Spenser :  ;stat«  of  IrtUtnd. 

*  5.  To  pour  out ;  to  overflow  with. 

"Such  broi'ka  are  welcome  to  me.  that  oVr^/Tow  auch 
IkiMor."— Shake  up.  :  Aierry  Wiota  of  Wi^xdtor.  U.  2. 

5.  lT\iraiisitive  I 

1.  To  flow  over  the  brim,  banks,  sides,  &c. 

2.  To  be  so  filled  that  the  contents  run 
over  the  brim,  banks,  sides,  &c. 

•'  Good  mesure  and  wel  filled,  and  shakan  togider 
and  ooerjtotcynge.'  —  Wyctiffe:  Luke  vl. 

3.  To  be  SO  full  as  not  to  be  able  to  contain 
itself;  to  swell  over. 

"  Here  cares  redouble ;  lone  doth  rise  and  ra^e  a^alne. 
And  ouerjloieet  with  swellyng  ttormes  of  wratli." 
Surrey:   Virgile  :  ^'nei4  Iv. 

4.  To  be  exuberant ;  to  exuberate. 

"  We  write  in  s.%nd.  ourlaneuaee  grows. 
And  like  the  tide  our  work  o'er/towt." 

nailer  :  Of  Englith  r#r*8. 

•  5.  To  be  overwet ;  to  be  drowned  or 
deluged  ;  to  be  saturated. 

"  When  heaven  dutli  weep,  doth  not  theearth  o'erjtow  I " 
Shaketp.  :  TUits  Androjticui.  lU.  1. 

6'-ver-fl6w,  s.    [Eng.  over,  2.ndflow.  8.] 

1,  A  flowing  over,  as  of  water  or  other  fluid; 
an  inundation. 

•"  After  every  ovr/fow  of  the  Nile  there  waa  not 
always  a  taensumtiuii.~~ArbuthnoC  .   On  C\iint. 

2.  Such  a  quantity  as  runs  over ;  an  exu- 
berance, a  superabundance. 

"This  stream,  through  muddy  passa(;«B  .  .  . 
Thy  ooer/Urwol  good  converts  to  liad." 

Shakeap. :  /iichurd  11..  ».  S. 

overflo'w -service,  overflow -meet- 
ing, s.  A  supplementary  service  or  meeting 
held  because  the  building  in  which  such  ser- 
vice or  meeting  was  to  take  place,  is  already 
ftiU. 

"  Tlie  chapel  not  being  able  to  hold  this  large 
nuBftber  overfloto  frvicea  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  grounds.  '—Pall  Mall  OaieUe,  Oct.  SO,  1643. 

o-ver-flow'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.     [Over. 

F1>0W,  l\] 

A.  -45  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

5.  As  adjective : 

1.  Flowing  over,  as  water  over  the  banks  of 

a  river. 

2,  Full  to  overflowing ;  completely  full ; 
exuberant. 

"  Oh,  listen  I  for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overjloiving  with  the  souud." 

Wordtioorth :  Solitary  Rtaper. 
C.  As  e9thstantif>€ : 

1.  An  overflow,  an  inundation. 

2.  Superabundance,  exuberance ;  more  than 
fulness. 

"  The  antechambers  and  palleHea  were  soon  filled  to 
Wierjiomng." — Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,ch.  iv. 

d-Ver-flOW'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  overflowing  ; 
-Ijf.]  In  an  overflowing  manner  or  degree  ;  to 
overflowing ;  exuberantly,  superabundantly. 

•'His  goodness  pressed  him  to  impart  the  goods 
which  he  so  (merfloieui'jly  abounds  with."  —  Soule : 
Worki.  L  2:0. 

*  6-ver-fldwn',  *  6-ver-fl6wne',  pa.  par. 
or<fc.    [Overflow,  v.] 

*  o-ver-flush',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  flush,  v.] 
To  flush  to  excess. 

*  o-ver-flut'-ter,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  andjlwtfer.] 
To  flutter  or  hover  over. 

**  Already  this  hot  cock  in  bush  and  tree. 
In  fiela  and  tent,  o'erjtuilers  his  next  hen." 

Donne  .■  Progreag  of  the  SotU. 


*  o'-ver-flux,  s.     [Eng.  over,    and  flux.]    An 
overtiow  ;  excess,  exuberance. 

"  An  overjtux  ol  youth."  />>«!. 

*  6-rer-fly',  v.     [Eng.  oi'cr,   and  fly,  v.]    Tc 
fly  over  or  acioss  ;  to  cross  or  pass  by  flying. 

"  And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  diiugeun  *  all," 

Byron  ;  LameiU  of  Tatto,  L 

O-ver-fond',  a.    [Eng.  over,  and /onrf.]    Fond 
to  excess  ;  too  fond  ;  doting. 


O-ver-f  ond'-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  fondfy.) 
In  an  uvi-rfond  manner;  too  fondly;  with 
excessive  fondness. 

"  Lest  Israel  ovtrfftndly  led 
In  rating  worth  when  envy  le^ivcs  the  dead." 

ParntU  :  iiifl  of  Poetry. 

*  o'-Ver-f  6r9e,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  force,  a.] 
Excessive  force ;  violence. 

"  His  javelin  seem'd  to  take, 
But  fail'd  with  onerforct  and  whizz  d  above  his  buck." 
Dryden:  Ovid:  ileiamorf holes  vii!. 

d-ver-foi^-ward,  o.  (Eng.  over,  and  foT' 
ward,  a.1    Too  forward  ;  forward  to  excess. 

6-ver-for'-ward-ness»  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
forwardness.]  *The  quality  or  state  of  being 
overforward ;  excessive  forwardness  ;  oflScious- 
n3ss. 

"  An  overfoneardnt-sg  in  courts  to  give  conntennnco 
to  frivoU'UB  exceptions."— ^n;«  :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  6-ver-ft:aught'  (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  or  o. 
[Overfreight.] 

d-ver-frce',  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  free,  a.]    Too 

free  ;  fieo  to  excess. 

6-ver-free'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  frtety.^ 
in  an  overfree  manner;  with  too  much  free- 
dom ;  too  freely. 

"Though  we  may  easily  play  the  prodigals  in  parting 
{owrfreety)  with  our  gifts,  —fioj/ie;   Workt,  i.  256. 

d-ver-fo-eight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  over, 
aivi  freight,  v.]  To  freight  or  load  too  heavily; 
to  overload  ;  to  overburden.     (Lit.  d:  flg  ) 

"  I  saw,  I  had  Love's  pinnace  ooerfravght." 

Donne:  Air  4e  AngeU, 

*  6-Ver-fref,  v.U  (Eng.  orer,  and  fret.}  Tc 
cover  witli  fretwork. 

*  o-ver-frieze',  ♦  o-ver-ft^se,  v.t.    [Eng. 

over,  and/Warf,  v.]     To  cover  over  or  overlay 
with,  or  as  with,  a  frieze. 

"  Ouerfryted  with  flat  gold  of  damaske."— ffaH  : 
Benry  Vlll.  (an.  2). 

*  O-ver-ft'ont',  t'.(.  (Eng.  over,  vod  front,  v.) 
To  confront ;  to  withstand. 

6-ver-fVuit'-ful.  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  jVui7/i(?.l 
Too  fruitful;  fruitful  to  excess;  too  prolitic 
or  luxuriant. 

"  The  labour  of  rhyme  bounds  and  circumscribes  an 
Gverfruitful  fiMcy."— Dryden:  Of  Dramutick  Poetie. 

6-ver-fuU'»  a.  [Eng.  orer,  and  yiiZL]  Too  full; 
filled  to  overflowing  ;  surfeited. 

'■  Being  otierfull  of  self-aflkirs. 
My  mind  did  lose  it.' 

3hakt4p.  ■  Midtummer  Xightt  Dream,  L  1. 

*  o-ver-gS.ng'-er,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  ganger.} 
One  wlio  escapes.    (Uampole.) 

*  o-ver-gajp'-ri-^on,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
garrison,  v. J     To  gairison  to  excess. 

*  6-veP-gaze',  v.t.     (Eng.  over,  and  gaze,  v.J 

1.  To  look  over;  to  overlook. 

2.  To  look  at  excessively,  so  as  to  dazzle 
the  eye,  (Breton :  Melancholike  Humours, 
p.  13.) 

*  6-ver-get',  v.t.     [Eng.  orer,  and  get.] 

1.  To  reach  ;  to  overtake  ;  to  catch  up  with 
and  pass. 

2.  To  get  over ;  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of. 

"  We  want  happiness,  together,  mother,  to  en.'tble  us 
to  overget  the  past. "— J/ra.  Henry  Wood  :  Eatt  Lynne. 
ch.  xxii. 

3.  To  get  the  better  of;  to  overreach;  to 

outwit. 

*  6-ver-gild',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  gild.}  To 
gild  over  ;  to  cover  with  gold  or  gilding. 

"  It  wa«  oi  laton  ouerrri/fie.' 

Ooufer  :  C.  A.,  vUL 

*  o-Ver-gird",  v.t.  (Eng.  orer.  and  gird.]  To 
gird,  bind,  or  constrain  too  clnsely. 

"Thefmltful  bosom  of  the  Earth,  thus  ovfrglrded 
by  your  im]irisoniiieut."— J/ifton  .■  Reaton  qf  Church 
Qovemitient,  bk.  11. 


*ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&H,  fotber :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or»  wore,  w^u;  work.  whd.  aon ;  mnte.  eiibw  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
Syrian,    ce,  oa  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


overgive— overbold 
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Ooicer:  C,  A.,y. 


-  o-vergivo'.  v.t.  [Kng.  over,  and  7;r<.]  To 
give  over  ,  to  surrender. 

"  To  the  S&xuiu  ov*raiv0  their  government** 

Spenter:  /".  V-.  H-  i"- «• 

o'-ver-glad.  «.  [Eng.  orer,  and  3?«d.]  Un- 
duly ur  exct-'ssively  glad. 

•  ©-ver-glan9e',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  glance, 
v.]  To  glance  over ;  to  look  over  hastily  or 
cursorily. 

"  I  will  OT«rj77anr«  the  Bnpenicripf—^JkaAwp.  ■• /*•»■* 
LaiK/ur'a  l"it.  iv.  3. 

•  6-ver-glaze',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  ^tarf.] 
To  lii'le  inferior  materials  with  something  of 
a  bett^^r  quality.  (Greene  ;  Quip/or  an  Upstart 
Courtier.) 

•  o-Tor-Rljde'.  •  o-ver-glydo,  v.t.  fEng. 
over,  and  g/td«.l    To  glide  over. 

"IThat  Sonne]  whoft©  gUucBlng  light  the  corde  dyd 
ou^T'j.'yUe'—iyi/iiU;  i'fc  3X     The  Aw:tor. 

O-VOr-glodm',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  gloom.] 

1.  To  covi'i  or  overspread  with  gloom;  to 
render  gloomy. 

2.  To  overshadow.    (CoUridge:  To  CottU.) 

•  o-ver-gliit',  a.  [Eng.  ov«r,  and  glut.]   Over- 

ft'd. 

"While  epicures  nrft  overoTuf.  I  ly  And  stiirve  for  food," 
Jirit'jn:  ililan  •hi>tik<t  Uumvurs.  p.  9. 

•  a-ver-go',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  owt,  and  go.] 

A.  rrauiifu'e : 

1.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  exceed  ;  to  pass. 

"The  bounds  once  trvergone  that  hold  men  in. 
They  never  Btay."  Daniel :  CtvU  tt'art,  Iv. 

2.  To  exceed  ;  to  surpass  ;  to  go  beyond. 

3.  To  pass  over ;  to  cover. 

•a  large  cloude  hem  ouerwenc' 

4.  To  pass  or  travel  over. 

"  Many  weary  miles  you  have  o't^rgone." 

SlMkr$p. :  Lovt'i  Labour't  Loit,  v,  %. 

6.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  oppress. 

"3«d-beart«d  men,  much  ovfrgona  with  care." 

tihakftp.  :  S  Benry  Vl.,  iL  b. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  by  ;  to  go  by. 

"The  erle  anauerd  uouht,  he  let«  that  word  ouergo." 
JiQbrrt  de  Brutine.  p,  *». 

•  o-ver-gone'v  pa-  par.  or  a.    [Overoo.] 

•  d-ver-gorg©',  i'-^  [Eng.  over,  and  gorge,  v.] 
To  gorge  to  excess  ;  to  stuff. 

"  Such  ax  long  power  and  otvnforffeJ  Bocceaa 
Coucantrates  Into  all  that"*  merciless  " 

Bs/ron  :  Lara,  IL  7. 

•  o-ver-gra^e',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  grace,  v.] 
To  hcjiiour  unduly  or  excessively. 

•'But  that  vou  tliliik  to  over-grace  me  with 
The  uiATri^ige  "f  your  sinter,  troubles  me." 

lieaum.  i  Fltt.  :  King  *  .Vo  Kin'^,  \.  \. 

"  (>-ver-grasset,  *  o-ver-grast,  "  o-ver- 

graste,   n.      I  Eng.   over,  and  gniss,]     Over- 
grown or  covered  with  grass. 

"  For  liiey  bene  like  lowle  wagmclrea  a^frgratt^ 
Hyeiufr :  Shephear'U  Calender ;  Sept, 

6'-ver-great.  '  o-ver-gret,  a.  [Eng.  over, 
anil  grt'U.l  Too  great ;  gn^t  beyond  im-asure. 

"  Ui»  oifrrjrrat  fcar«  hiwl  certainly  argued  a  guilty 
conscloUL-e."— .''ai'f/e -■  Taci(tu:  UUlorle.  p.  104. 

O-ver-great'-neSB,  ».  [Eng.  over,  and  great- 
ness.] The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  over- 
grt-al ;  excessive  or  undue  greatness. 

•'The  or f'jTftf neu  of  Seleucus."— fla/rfpA .'  HUt. 
World,  bit    Iv.,  ch.  v..  I  6. 

6-ver-greed'-S^,  a.  [Eng.  over^  and  greedy.] 
Kxcessivcly  or  unduly  greedy. 

"  The  commonwealth  1»  Rick  of  their  own  choice, 
ThviT  overyrcedi/  love  hath  surfrlt^xl." 

Hh'ihetp. :  2  fienrj/  IT.,  i  a. 

•  6-ver-green',  v.t.     [Eng.  otvr,  and  green.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  cover  with  verdure. 

2.  Fig. :  To  embellish  ;  to  colour  favour- 
ably. 

"You  o'erffretn  my  bad,  my  bocmI  allow." 

Shakeip.  ,-  Sonnet  112. 

O'-Ver-groSB,  a.  [Eng.  over^  and  gross.]  Gross 
to  excess  ;  too  gross. 

"It  must  l>«  such  a  (atDMS  .  .  .  •■  ti  not  overgrots." 
Bacon  :  Sat.  Bl»t,.  %  930. 

d-Ver-grow',  v.t  &  i,    [Eng.  ovtr,  and  grow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  over  with  vegetation.  (Ocnorally  in 
the  pa.  par.) 

"Oarn  overnrnvn  by  we^jda." 

St-ikfip.  :  Hafteaf  /.urmc^Ml. 

•  2.  To  grow  or  rise  beyond  or  over. 

"ir  the  bindi  be  very  Mtmng  and  much  oetrgntv 
the  polr'd  -oiite  ntlvUe  to  iitrlke  off  thdr  licniU  with  a 
long  nwitch,"  — i/ur(im«r;  lliubnniiry. 


•  3.  To  weigh  down;  to  oppress.  (Cifcbffr; 
Love  Mnkes  thr  M-m.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  beyond  the  natural 
or  proper  size. 

6-ver-grdwn',  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Overorow.) 

*  6'-ver- growth,  s.     [Eng.  over,  and  growth.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Excessive  or  exuberant 
growth. 

"  A  sequeut  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrotrth."        MUton :  P.  L.,  xU.  IM. 

t  2.  Bot.  :  A  tissue  consisting  of  elevated 
cushion-shape<i  nias.ses  of  cells  formed  over 
the  surface  of  a  wound  in  the  st^m  of  a  plant. 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  branch  is  cut  oil". 
(Tliomi.) 

*  6-ver-hail',   *  o-ver-hale,   v.L     [Ovkh- 

UAVU.] 

1.  To  drag  or  draw  over. 

"The  frosty  night 
Her  mantle  black  thro'  heaven  gan  ooerhale" 

Spejuer:  Shephtards  Calender ;  Jan. 

2.  To  overhaul ;  to  examine. 

o'-ver-hand.  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  i;Eng.  over,  and 
haiuL] 

A.  As  adv.:  With  the  hand  uppermost; 
with  the  knuckles  upwanls  ;  witli  the  ann 
ab(.ve  the  shoulder:  as,  in  cricket,  To  bowl 
overhand. 

B.  As  adj. :  Delivered  with  the  arm  above 
the  shoulder  :  as,  overhand  bowling. 

*  C.  Assubst^  :  The  upper  hand;  superiority, 
mastery. 

"  He  bad  gotten  thereby  a  great  overhand  on  me."— 
Sir  T.  More :  Worket.  p.  MS. 

*  o-ver-hSud'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  over^  and  hailed.] 

Uverliand. 

*  6-ver-llS.n'-dle,v.(.  [Eng.  over,  s,ndhandle.] 
To  hiindle,  discuss,  or  mention  too  much  or 
too  frequently. 

"  Your  Idle  ooerlttiiidled  theme." 

Shaketp. :  Venus  *  Adonit.  770. 

6-ver-h^ng',  v.t.  &,  i.     [Eng.  over,  and  hang.] 

A.  Traiisitivc : 

1.  To  hang,  project,  or  impend  over. 

"  Beaide  a  poplar  that  o'erhangt  the  flood." 

f'awket:  Slatiui.  bk.  Ix. 

•  2.  To  impend  over. 

"Look,  to  thy  terrour.  whst  o'er/iangi  thee.* 

/ieaum  A  Fl-X  :  ni«  ProphvtesJ,  v.  1, 

B,  Intrans. :  To  hang,  impend,  or  jut  over. 

"The  rest  was  craggy  elitf  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  ruse,  imposBible  to  climb." 

'  .UUton:  P.  I.,  Iv.  647. 

*  o'-ver-hang,  s.  [Overhang,  v.]  A  pro- 
jecting portion  ;  a  projection. 

"The  tapering  elliptical  stem  has  a  moderate  over. 
hang."— Cent-try  Magatine,  Aug.  1882.  p.  603. 

O-ver-hS-p'-pjr,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and  happy.] 
Too  hapi'V- 

"Happy,  In  thai  we  are  not  overJutppy." 

Shakesp. :  MamJet.  H.  2. 

o-ver-hard'-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  harden.] 
To  harden  too"  much  ;  to  make  too  hard. 

*  o-ver-hard'-J^,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  hardy.] 
Unduly  hardy  or  daring  ;  rash,  over-confidrnt. 


•  o'-VCr-haste,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  haste,  s.] 
Too  great  hasto  ;  excess  of  haste. 

"  We  woulii  not  have  those  that  rsad  this  worke  o( 
Sylva  Sylv/irum  account  It  strange,  or  thiuku  that  It 
Is  an  orrrh-uie.  that  we  have  se^  down  particulars 
untried.  ■—Wacwn  ;  A'at.  Illst.,  iJ25. 

"  o-Vor-hast'-i-lJ',  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
hastily.]  Too  hastily ;  with  undue  or  exces- 
sive haste  ;  precipit^iU-Iy. 

"  Not  to  march  awsv  nt^rhaittlj/  from  the  place."— 
Hairigh:  l/Ur.  World,  bk.  v..  ch.  I.,  fa 

■  d-ver-hast'-i-ness,  s.  [Ens.  over,  and  hasti' 

TieAi.)    The  quality  or  st-atc  of  being  overlmsty  ; 
undue  or  excessive  l)ast«. 

"  If  the  duke's  overhattlnMit  did  not  turn  to  bis  dU- 
advaiiUtge"— Acrvifty;  Aletnoirt.  p.  Vi9. 

•o-ver-hast'-jf",  fi.  [Eng.orer,  andA<M(j/.]  Too 
hasty  ;  precipitate,  rasli. 

6-V©r~haul',  v.t.     (Eng.  over,  and  hatd.] 

1.  to  turn  nverthoHMighly  forcxandnation  ; 
to  niuko  a  thorough  examination  of  with  « 
view  to  repairs,  if  necessary. 

"  Tlio  iK-ller  Is  ^tAf(Hl  U)  have  Iwen  thoroughly  ower. 
ftnufr'f  ft  c<imiiarHtlvi'!y  uliort  time  ago."— /JfiUir  Tete. 
grnph,  Feb.  14.  1»M. 

2.  To  go  through  or  examine  thoroughly,  as 
accounts. 


3.  To  gain  upon  ;   to  come  up  with ;  to 
overtake. 
H  1.  To  overTiaul  a  ship : 
^'autioal : 

(1)  To  gain  ground  upon  or  come  np  with  a 
ship. 

(2)  To  search  or  ransack  a  ship  for  contra- 
band goods. 

2.  To  overhaul  a  tackle : 

Naut. :  To  extend  the  blocks  of  a  tackle 
from  each  other  and  slacken  the  full,  that  it 
may  render  through  the  blocks. 

6'-v6r-haul»  o'-vcr-haul-Ing,  $.  [Over- 
hall,  r]  A  thortmgh  ex;imination  or  inspec- 
tion with  a  view  to  repairs,  if  necessary. 

"Tbe  21-ton  vuttor  Irene  Is  gettlu*  a  oompltt* 
ovrrhatiL"— Field.  April  4,  liiSS. 

d'-ver-head,  adv.,  a.,  &  9.  [Eng.  over,  and 
head,  s.] 

A.  vis  adverb : 

1.  A  loft ;  above,  in  the  zenith,  ceiling,  roof, 

&c. 

"  Overhead  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  flery  dart*."  Mttton  .  /».  Z...  tL  ZLL 

*  2.  Per  head. 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  that  which  ts  above 
or  aloft  ;  applied  or  directed  from  above. 

•  C,  As  suh.^t. :  A  cut  given  over  the  head 
in  fencing.    (King  Alisaunder,  7,39ti.) 

overhead  -  crane,  s.  A  crane  which 
travels  on  elevate'l  beams  in  a  foumlry, 
niachine-sliop,  or  on  high  scaffolding  above  a 
stnieture. 

overhead- gear,  s.  Driving-gear  above 
the  oltjtet  driven. 

overhead-motion,  s. 

Turning:  A  frame  attached  to  the  Iwnch  of 
a  lathe,  and  rising  about  a  foot  above  the 
head  of  the  workman.  It  supports  a  spiudle 
on  which  is  a  pulley  driven  by  a  band  from 
the  fly-wheel  ;  another  pulley  on  the  same 
spindle  carries  a  band  which  passes  down  to 
the  pulley  on  the  spindle  of  the  eccentric 
cutter.  The  latter  spindle,  on  which  the 
work  is  chucked,  is  stationary,  while  the 
cutter  is  made  to  revolve. 

overhead  steam  engine,  5.  A  form 
of  engine  in  wliich  the  cylinder  is  above  the 
crank,  and  thetlirust  motion  downward.  Not 
imconiinon  with  trunk  and  oscillating  engines. 

6-ver-hear',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  hear.] 

1,  To  hear  persons  wliom  or  things  which 
are  not  intended  to  be  heard ;  to  hear  by 
accident  or  stratagem. 

"  I  will  overhrar  their  confercncB."* 
Shaketp. :  .Vidiummer  Night't  Itream.  11.  I. 

•  2.  To  hear  ft-om  beginaing  to  end  ;  to  hear 
told. 

"I  .  .  .  overhear:!  what  you  shall  overhear." 

SItiiketp. :  Love't  Lttbour't  Loit,  V.  % 

6-ver-heat',  v.t.  [Eng,  oiwr,  and  heat,  v.]  To 
heat  too  much  or  to  excess. 

"  The  false  fire  of  an  ovfrhealfd  mind." 

Cou'per:  Conifertntion,  B«8. 

•  o'-vcr-heat,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  hmt.]  Too 
gieal  heat,  excessive  heat.      [Ovkrcold.] 

6-ver-hcav'-^,  a,  (Eng.  otvr,  and  heai'y.) 
T«".  Iieavy  ;  weighing  too  inucli ;  of  too  great 
a  weiglit. 

•  o-ver-hele,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  hele,  v.)  To 
cover  over. 

"  Tliy  halre,  .  .  .  thy  wlnys,  oterhfTd  with  snow." 
ntnJonton:  Mof/uts:  7%*e(rtA  A'itf'i*. 

•  o-ver-hend',  t'.^    [Eng.  over,  and  hend.]    To 

overtake. 

"Mil  fair  letnan  flying  through  a  hrook. 
Ut  omhetit.'  Spetusr     /'.  (^  ,  II.  X.  U. 

**  O-ver-high'  ('7^  silent),  a.  [Kng.  orcr,  and 
high.]    Too  high. 

O-ver-high'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  over,  and  highly.] 

Too  liighTy. 

•'Overhiakty  eommended  of  trutiutm.*— Raleigh  : 
nut.  Wortj,  hk.  11..  ch.  1.XV..  |  4. 

•  6-v6r  hip',  ■  o-ver -hippo,  *  o-vor-hyp, 

'  O  VCr  hyppo.  r.t.     (I-.tig.  .xrr.and  ftif,  v.) 
To  hop  (i\er  ;  t"  skip  ;  to  p;iss  over  or  liy. 

"  il<-e  WAA  vary  nenlltfeut  Ui  ouerhyppe  IW—FTfth  .' 

Work-:  r   IT. 

•  6-vdr  hold,  v.L  [Eng.  over,  and  hold,  v.] 
To  hold  or  vafiiu  too  highly  ;  to  overvalue;  to 
overe.stiniul*". 

"  It  111-  oi^rSolil  hli  tirice  ao  much, 
W.-  II  moie  ol  hUu.  .\A.iAwi..  .■  VrotluM.  tl.  a 


b6U,  b^ :  p^t.  j6^l :  oat,  9011,  ohorus.  fhln.  ben^ ;  go.  gem :  thin,  fl^ls :  b^>  <^ :  oxpoot,  Xennphon,  e^lst.    -lAar. 
-dan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  cb^n.    -clous,  -tloua.  -alona  =  shiis.    -bio.  hUo,  &c  =  bp).  d^. 
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*  d'-ver-lldpe,  «.  [Eng.  oyer,  and  hope.]  San- 
gmneness. 

o-ver-hiing',  pa.  par.    [Overhang.] 

*  d-ver-in-form',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  in- 
f(ynti.\    To  lill  too  full ;  to  overfill. 

"Wit  30  exuberant  tliat  it  ovmrinforma  its  \AO.t- 
W.QTLi."— Johnson.    [A  unandtUe.) 

*  6-ver~in-treat',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  in- 
treat..]  To  overpersuade.  (Fuller:  Worthies, 
i.  19.) 

d-ver-iss'-ue  (SS  as  sh).  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
issue,  v.]  To  issue  in  excess,  as  bank-uote.s, 
bonds,  bills,  Ac,  either  beyond  the  amount 
authorized  by  law  or  warranted  by  the  capital 
stock,  or  beyond  the  needs  of  the  public  or 
the  power  of  the  issuer  to  pay. 

6-ver-iss'-ue  (ss  as  sh),  5.  [Eng.  over,  and 
issue,  s.)  An  issue  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
by  law  or  rule  ;  an  excessive  issue. 

"The  notioD  that  there  could  be  an  oveHtsue  of 
pa|>er  as  long  as  there  v/aa,  for  every  ten  pound  iiute. 
a  iiiece  of  land  in  the  country  worth  ten  pounds.  " — 
JUacaulay :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

O-ver-jo^,  V.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  joy,  v.]  To 
fill  to  excess  with  joy  ;  to  transport  with  joy  ; 
to  ravish. 

*•  0  how  these  IrkBoine  labours  now  delight 
And  overjoy  my  thoughts  with  their  escape." 
Marlowe :  Dido,  (jueen  of  Carthage,  lii.  4. 

•6'-ver-J<J3^,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  joi/,  s.]  Ex- 
cessive joy,  transport. 

6-ver-Jiimp',  v.t  [Eng.  over,  and  jwmp.]  To 
jump  over ;  to  pass  over  or  by. 

d'-ver-just,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  just.]  Just 
to  excess  ;  too  scrupulously  just. 

*  O-ver-Ueep',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  keep.]    To 

observe  too  strictly,    (Adams  :  Works,  ii.  339.) 

O-ver-kind',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  kind.]  Kind 
to  excess  ;  too  kind. 

O-ver-kind'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  kindly.) 
Too  kindly  ;  with  excessive  kindness. 

O'-ver-kind-nesSt  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  kind- 
ness.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  overkind ; 
excessive  kindness. 

*  0'-ver-Uing»  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  king.]  A 
king  who  has  several  petty  kings  or  princes 
under  him. 

tt-V©r-klldw^-ing»  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  knmo- 
ijig,  a.]  Too  knowing  or  cunning;  used  in 
contempt  or  disparagement. 

*  o  -  ver  -  la' -  bour,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
labour,  V.J 

1.  To  fatigue  or  exhaust  with  excess  of 
labour ;  to  overwork. 

"Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'erlabour'd  train. 
Shall  quit  the  ahipa."     Pope :  Homer ;  /Had  xvi.  62. 

2.  To  execute  or  carry  out  with  excessive 
care. 

*  6-ver-lade',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  lade.]  To 
overload,  to  overburden,  to  load  too  heavily. 

*'  For  men  may  overladt  a  ship  or  barge." 

Chaucer :  Legend  of  Good  Women, 

o-ver-lad'-en,    '  o-ver-lade',     *o-ver- 

ladde,  pa.'par.  or  a.     [Overlade,  v.] 
^ver-lald',  v<^.  par.  or  a,     [Overlay.] 

6-ver-lain'.  *  o-ver-leln,  pa.  jwr.   or  a. 

[Overlie. J 

o'-ver-land,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  over,  and  land.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Passing  by  land  ;  made  or  per- 
formed by  land  :  as,  an  oyeriajid  journey. 

B,  As  adv.  :  Across  the  land,  as  opposed  to 
sea. 

"A  conduct  ov&rland  to  Mllford-Haven." 

iihaktJip. :  Cymbeline,  Ml.  5. 

t  overland-route,  s.  A  term  which  was 
first  used  for  the  r(nite  to  India  y'\k  Egypt, 
the  desert,  and  Suez,  commenced  by  Lieut. 
Waghorn,  R.N.,  in  1831.  It  was  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Cape  route  (by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope),  which  was  by  water  only.  A 
similar  term  was  used  in  the  United  States  to 
designate  the  journey  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Pacific  States  by  way  of  the  plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  passes,  in  distinction  to  the 
long  water  route  via  the  isthmus.  It  is  no  longer 
used,  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroads  in  one 
case  and  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  other  having 
almost  superseded  the  longer  water  routes. 


*  o'-ver-land-er,  s.     [Eng.   overland;  -er.] 
One  who  travels  overland, 

6-ver-lap',  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  over,  and  lap,  v.] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  lap  or  fold  over;  to  extend 
80  as  to  lie  or  rest  upon  ;  to  lap  over. 

B.  liitians. :  To  lap  over;  to  lie  or  rest 
upon  or  over  another. 

"  The  oars  .  .  .  overlapping  for  two  or  three  strokes.' 
Fi«td,  April  4.  1885. 

*  6'-Ver-lap»  s.     [Overlap,  v.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  lapping  of  one  thing 
over  another. 

"  The  paths  taken  by  this  commerce  .  .  .  imply  the 
overlap  of  history." — Dawkitu :  Karly  Man  in  Britain, 
ch.  xi. 

2.  Geol. :  The  extension  of  an  upper  above 
the  limits  of  a  lower  bed.    (Lyell.) 

overlap-joint,  s.  A  joint  of  which  the 
parts  lap  upon  each  other,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  butting-joint,  in  which  the  edges 
are  merely  in  contact 

6-ver-large',  a.    [Eng.  oi'er,  and  large.]    Too 
large,  too  wide,  too  extensive. 

d-ver-large'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  over,  and  large- 
ly.]   Too  largely,  too  greatly. 

*  6-ver-large'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  torj^e- 

ness.]      The   quality    or   state  of  being  over- 
large  ;  excessive  size. 

"The  overlargenesa  of  their  constituent  partlclee." 
—Cheyne ;  On  Eealth,  ch.  ii. 

*  O-ver-lash',  v.i.     [Eng.  over,  and  lash,  v. J 

1.  To  exaggerate,  to  brag,  to  boast,  to 
vaunt.     (Barrow:  Pope's  Supremacy.) 

2.  To  proceed  to  excess  ;  to  go  beyond 
proper  limits. 

'■  By  these  laws  punishable.  If  they  <w»r7ajA."— fip. 
ffall :  Antuier  to  Vindication,  %  L 

*  o-ver-lasll'-ing,  5.  [Overlash.]  Exaggera- 

tion ;  excess. 

"  Wee  shall  once  give  an  account  of  all  our  over- 
tnshi'tgs."— Milton :  Old  Religion  AdoocaUd.  (To  the 
Reader, ) 

*  O-ver-lash'-ing-ly",  adv.     [Eng.  overlash- 
ing;  -ly.]    With 'exaggeration  ;  extravagantly. 

"Although  1  be  far  from  their  opinion  who  write 
too  oeer[a^lngl]/.''-~Brerevood :  £nguirie»  touching 
Languages. 

6-ver-late',  a.      [Eng.  over^  and  laie.]     Too 
late  ;  delayed  too  long. 

"Such  an  act  as  can  scarce  be  expiated  with  floods 
of  overlatest  toara."— fi^  Bail:  Episcopaey  by  Divine 
Right,  5  L 

*6-ver-lave',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  lave.\    To 
lave,  wash,  or  bathe. 

a-ver-liV-ish,  a.      [Eng.  over^  and  lavisk.\ 

Too  lavish  ;  lavish  to  excess. 

d-ver-lay',  v.u    [Eng.  over,  and  toy,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  To  cover  or  spread  over  the  surface ;  to 
coat. 

"  The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  displayed. 
With  pomp  ut  various  architrave  overlaid. 

Pope  :  BoTntr ;  Odyuey  xxl.  44. 

*  2.  To  obscure,  to  cover,  to  hide,  to  over- 
cast, to  cloud. 

"Phcebus'  golden  face  It  did  attaint. 
Aa  when  a  cloud  bis  beams  doth  rrerlay' 

Spenter:  F.  «..  L  viL  84. 

*3.  To  lay  too  much  weight  upon ;  to  weigh 
down  ;  to  overwhelm. 
*■  The  horse-haire  plume,  with  which  he  was  so  ocffrto^ 
Nodded."  Chap}nan:  Homer ;  Hiadvi. 

*  i.  To  oppress,  to  push  hard. 

"  The  seuenth  legion  whyche  stoode  by  him  waa  like- 
wise sore  opeWaide  by  the  enemy." — Qoldinge:  Cceaar, 
fol.  60. 

*  5.  To  join  by  something  laid  or  placed 
over;  to  span. 

"Overlay 
With  bridges  rivers  proud,  aa  with  a  yoke," 

MUVm:  P.  R.,  iiL  833. 

n.  Print. :  To  put  an  overlay  on. 

^  Overlay  is  frequently  confused  with  over- 
Hi  (q.v.),  especially  in  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  par. 
(See  instance  under  Overlie,  2.) 

o'-ver-lay,  o'er'-lay,  o-wer-lay,  s.  [Over- 
lay, v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  covering. 

"The  captain  saye  a  three-iiookit  hankercber  Is 
the  maiat  fashionable  overlay."— Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

2.  Print. :  A  piece  of  paper  pasted  upon 
the  tympan-sheet  at  a  spot  where  the  impres- 
sion is  desired  to  be  dark  and  effective.  Tliis 
is  used  to  bring  out  the  darker  parts  of  the 


engraving,  while  the  lighter  portions  are  par- 
tially relieved  of  pressure  by  cutting  out  the 
tympan-sheet  over  such  places.  Overlays  are 
also  used  to  obtain  a  proper  impression  of  the 
low  part  of  a  forme. 

O'-ver-lay-ing,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  laying.] 
A  superficial  covering,  a  coating.  (Exodus 
xxx^-iii.  17.) 

o-ver-leap',  *o-ver-leep,  v.t.  [Eng.  over, 
and  leap,  v.  J 

I.  Lit.  :  To  leap  or  jump  over ;  to  pass  ovei 
or  cross  by  leaping. 

"  The  arch  felon  .  .  .  high  overleaped  all  bound 
Of  hilL'  Milton:  P.  L..  iv.  18L 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  exceed,  to  pass,  to  go  beyond. 

"  One  nmoug  so  many  overleaped 
The  limits  of  control."  Cotter  ;  Tatk,  U.  TM, 

*2.  To  pass  over,  to  omit,  to  skip. 

■\Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom. " 

Shaktisp. :  Coriolamu,  U.  S, 

1[  To  overleap  one's  self:  To  leap  too  far  or 
too  high ;  to  exert  one's  self  too  much  ;  to 
overdo  things. 

"  Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth.  L  T. 

d-ver-leam'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  oyer, and  learned.] 
Too  learned,  pedantic. 

o-ver-leam'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
learnedTiess.]  Excessive  learning  or  know- 
ledge. 

"  A  man  may  wonder  at  these  learned  crlticks  oper. 
leamediieste."— Chapman :  Bomer ;  Iliad  xiiL 

*  O'-ver-leath-cr,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  leather.] 
The  upper  leather;  the  leather  forming  the 
upper  part  of  a  shoe ;  the  part  of  the  shofl 
which  covers  the  foot. 

"  My  toes  look  through  the  overleather.''—Shak4ap. 
Taming  of  ths  Shrew.     |  Induct,  ii.) 

*  O-ver-leav'-en,  v.t.    (Eng.  over,  and  leaven 

v.] 

1.  To  leaven  too  much  ;  to  cause  to  rise  oi 
swell  too  much. 

2,  To  intermix  too  mnch ;  to  corrupt,  to 
spoiL 


d-ver-lib'-er-al,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  liberxU.} 
Too  liberal,  too*  free,  too  generous. 

O-ver-Ub'-er-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
liberally.]  Too  liberally,  too  freely,  too  genei^ 
ously  ;  with  too  grest  liberality. 

*  6-ver-lick',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  lick.]  To 
lick  over ;  to  pass  the  tongue  over. 

"The  worst  [of  his  verses]  he  wild  In  coaert  scrule  to 
lurke 
Untill  the  beare  were  overlickt  afrenh. " 

Turbertrile :  Epiloge  to  his  Books. 

6-ver-lie',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  lie  (2),  v.] 
1.  To  lie  over  ;  to  be  laid  or  placed  upon. 
"2.  To  smother  by  lying  uj-on  or  by  cloae 
covering. 

"This  woman's  child  died  in  the  night,  because  slw 
overlaid  it." — 1  Kingt  iii.  19. 

*  3.  To  Oppress. 

If  Overlie  and  overlay  are  frequently  con- 
ftised.    (See  Overlay,  v.) 

*  6'-ver-light  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  over,  and 

light,   s.]    An  excessive  light ;   too  strong  a 
light. 

"An  overHoht  m&keth    the   eyea    dazell."— B«o«l ; 
Ifal.  Bist.,  §  STL 

*  O-ver-light'  (gh  silent),  o.     [Eng.  over,  and 

light,  a.]    Too  light,  too  frivolous,  too  trifling; 
giddy. 

"  Ever  ooerligtU  and  Taerry/'—Jtcham. 

*  O'-ver-li-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  overly;  -ness.) 
Carelessness. 

"  Without  insolence,  without  scomfull  overlineu."— 
Bp.  Ball :  Epistle  vi,  ded.  6. 

*  d-ver-lin'-ger,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  linger.] 

To  detain  too  long. 

"  He  lores  not  to  o^erVmger  any  In  an  afflictlnii 
hove."— Fuller :  ffoly  State,  IV.  1.  17. 

*  d-ver-link',  r,(.  [Eng.  over,  and  link,  v.J 
To  link  together  ;  to  join. 

"A  bridge  made  of  many  barges,  overlinked  al  to 
getheT.'—Backluyt :  Voyages,  ii.  77. 

*  6-ver-live',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  live,  v.) 

A,  Trans. :  To  live  longer  than  ;  to  outlive ; 
to  survive. 

"The  elders  that  ooerlived  Josua."— J^ortua  xxlv. 
(1551.) 


f&te»  f^t»  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  Tvolf.  work,  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ifill ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  live  longer  than  another ;  to  survive 
or  outlive  others. 

'•  Why  do  I  otwHe*!"  JltUon:  P.  L.,  t-  TTS.  , 

2.  To  live  loo  fast. 

•  o-ver-liv'-er,  •  o-ver-lyr-er,  s.  [Eng. 
ovrr.  and  livtr  (1).]  One  who  lives  longest ;  a 
Burvivor. 

"Hereupon  A  pvnce  wm  concladed  ...  to  coottttue 
for  both  tne  klnkV  Uvea,  auil  tbe  owertiMr  of  them.  — 
Bacon:  Benry  1  //.,  p.  191. 

>-ver-16acl',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  2ocu2,  v.) 
To  load  too  heavily ;  to  put  too  heavy  a  load 
an ;  to  overburden,  to  overlade. 

"  Lu  with  overloaded  prore.' 

Scott :  Roktby.  vL  18. 

O-ver-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  logical.] 
Ton  logical ;  keeping  too  closely  to  forms  or 
rulert  of  logic. 

d-ver-l6ng,  a.  ftody.   [Eng.  owr.  and  tonj,  a.] 

A.  Aa  adj. :  Too  long. 

B.  As  adv. :  For  too  long  a  time. 

••  Both  tbe  ii*rtlea  wallowiug  ov^long  In  the  stluk- 
Ins  iHidJle  of  adulterie."— /Ko/injAwi.'  Oescription  qf 
Irtland.  cb.  IL 

6-ver-look',   *  o-ver-lok-en.   v.t.     [Eug. 

over,  and  looK\  v.] 

I.  To  look  over ;  to  view  from  a  higher 
place  or  position. 

•■  Titan,  tired  io  the  midday  beat.  ^ 
With  burniug  eye  did  hutly  overlook  them. 

Shakesp.:    I'eriu*  i  Adonii,  ITi. 

•  2.  To  be  or  rise  above,  so  as  to  command 
a  view  over. 

"The  laughing  nectar  owr/oo*ed  the  lid  " 

Dryden :  Homer  ;  Iliad  1. 

3.  To  see  or  look  at  from  behind  or  over  the 
■boulder  of  another. 

•4.  To  inspect,  to  survey. 

•■  Catesby.  o'erto^k  the  walU," 

Shakeip. :  Richard  III..  111.  B. 

5.  To  superintend,  to  inspect,  to  oversee,  to 
look  after. 

■■  In  the  greater  out-parUhes,  many  of  the  poor 
pAriiMiiiit^ra  throuuh  neglect  do  perish,  for  want  of 
aoiiic  heedful  eye  t«  overtook  them.  '—Qratint :  BUls  of 
Mortality. 

*6.  To  view  fully  ;  to  peruse  ;  to  go  through. 

"Overlook  thU  pedigree."    Shaketp. .-  Henry  V ,  IL  1. 

"  7.  To  review,  to  look  over,  to  revise ;  to 
•zamine  or  go  through  a  second  time. 

"When  I  had  red  this  tale  wele 
Aud  overlitoked  it  every  dele." 

Chaucer  :  Boke  of  the  Duchess,  232. 

8.  To  pass  over  with  indulgence ;  to  for- 
give ;  to  allow  to  pass  without  punishment  or 
censure. 

9.  To  pass  over  without  notice  ;  to  disre- 
gard, to  neglect,  to  let  pass  or  slip,  to  slight, 
to  omit,  to  miss. 

"Thewcon«lder»tIon«  were  altogether  <w«r^oo*«i  lo 
UVL'—Miicaulay:  Bltt.  Bnij..  cb.  xix. 

•  10.  To  subdue  by  the  look  ;  to  unsettle  ; 
to  fascinate,  to  bewitch. 

"Deahrew  voor  evea. 
Thay  have  dcrlooked  me  and  divided  me." 

Shakesp, :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IIL  X 

O'-VOr-lopU-cr,  a.  lEng.  over,  and  Xoo'ker.] 
uiie  who  overlooks  others;  an  overseer;  a 
sup«riiitendeiit. 

•  6'-ver-lo6p,  a.    [Dut] 

Kaut. :  The  same  as  Orixjp  (q.v.). 

"  Because  our  uether  overlrjopg  are  mliwd  commonly 
from  the  vraU:T.''—Iial«lgh :  Hist,  M'orUL 

6  vor-lord',  s.  [Eng.  orer,  and  lord,  s,]  One 
wlio  is  lord  over  another  or  others;  a  superior 
lord,  a  master. 

•  6-Ter -lord' -ship,  «.  [Eng.  overlord  ;  skip.] 
I'hK  dignity,  olllce,  or  position  of  an  overlord. 

•aver-l6vo',  v.t.  [Rng.  over,  and  hve,  v.] 
To  lovi;  unduly  or  to  L-xruss  ;  tu  prize  or  valuo 
too  highly. 

e-Ter-liiso'-ioiis  (bo  as  sh),  ■  o-ver-liish'- 

i0&8,  (t.      [Etig.    over,   ana    luscious,]      Too 
luscious  ;  sweet  to  excess. 

"  A  taKt«  orerluMhtou4.''— Bacon  :  ITat,  HUI.,  |  034. 

•  d-ver-liis'-tj^,  a,  tEng.  ot-er.  and  lusty.] 
Too  lu.Hty,  lively,  or  merry  ;  too  llcontious. 

"  Th«  coofldent  and  overhiMty  French.* 

Shakj-ap.  :  Henry  I',,  chorua  Iv. 

•  o'-vor-iy,  *  o-ver-lle,  a.  &  adv.  (A.a 
qferlic,  o/erHce.] 

A.  As  tuljfctive : 

1.  Careless,  hiattonttve,  alight,  casuaL 

"  From  avgrto  wljiht  Itxinie  all  orerty." 

Chaucer:  TroUusi  Cremidm. 


2.  Too  much,  too  great,  excessive. 
B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Carelessly,  inattentively,  slightly. 

"Thou  dueat  this  oeertit,  or  onely  for  an  oatward 
ahowe."— AareC'  Alvearie.    U^^.) 

2.  Too  much  ;  excessively ;  above  measure ; 

extremely. 

3.  Ojipre-ssively.  {Stanihurst :  Ireland,  p.  22.) 

O-Ver-ly'-ing.pa-  par.  &  a,    [Overlie.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2,  Geol. :  A  term  used  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  and 
others  for  volcanic  rocks,  whicli  often  overtop 
other  strata  and  spread  over  them.  It  is 
opposed  ttj  underlying  (q.v.). 

*  O-ver-mft-g^-Pi-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
magnify.]    To  magnify  loo  much  or  to  excess. 

*  o-ver-mSl'-a-pert,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
TmUapn-t.]  Exces-sively  malapert  or  impudent. 

"  Uthen  of  theiu  overmalapert  and  ceuaoriouB."— 
Prynne :  HiHrio-JIattix.    (fret) 

*  o'-ver-min-ner,  adv.  [Eng,  over,  and 
■muniwr.]  Above  measure ;  to  excess ;  ex- 
cessively. 

"  Ooermnnn^r  we  weren  greued  overmyght."— Wy- 
dife  :  2  Carinth.  L 

O-ver-march',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  march,  v.] 
To  cause  to  march  too  long  or  too  far ;  to 
exhaust  or  overfatigue  by  too  long  marching. 

"The  Prince  hla  horse  were  overmarcht," — Baker: 
Ciarle*  I.  (an.  1M3). 

■  6-ver-inast'-ed,a.  [Eng.  orer,  and  masted.] 
Uiivni^  niasLs  too  long  or  too  heavy  for  the 
ve.-^s.-l. 

"  But  bis  o'ermatXed  galley  checked  his  liaete." 

Itryden  ;   Virgil ;  .£neid  v.  20S. 

■  6  -  ver  -  mas' -  ter,  v.t.  (Eng.  over,  and 
master,  v.  J 

1,  To  overcome,  to  subdue,  to  conquer,  to 
master,  to  rule. 

"  They  I»ve  Blavlsb  fears  that  do  overmatter  them." 
^Bunymi :  Pilgrim*  Progress,  pt.  1. 

2.  To  hold  or  keep  in  one's  power  by  superior 
force. 

"  The  crown  tb»t  tbou  o'ermatterett.' 

Shaketp, :  King  John.  IL  1. 

O-ver-mS-tcll',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  match,  v.] 
1.  To  be  tf»o  much  or  two  powerful  for ;  to 
be  more  than  a  match  for ;  to  conquer. 

"  The  men  of  Etuex,  ovennatch'd  by  none." 

Drayton  :  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

•  2.  To  dispose  of  in  wedlock  to  one  of  a 
higher  station. 

"  If  a  yeomiiii  have  one  sole  daughter,  he  must  over- 
match  her  above  her  birth,"— flurlon:  Anat.  Melan., 
p.  5^9. 

*  6'-ver-lIifi.tcll, «.  [Eng.  over,  and  Tnatch,  a.] 
Ono  who  is  inure  than  a  match  for  another;  a 
superior  in  powers.    (.Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  7.) 

*  o-ver-meas'-ure  (s  as  zh),  v.t.  [Eng.  over, 
and  mfosure,  v.]  To  measure  or  estimate  too 
largely ;  to  overestimate. 

"  Otmrnu-aaitrinij    their    forcea."— BciOcm  ;     Ettayi: 

KingUiVis  i  Estates. 

*  o'-ver  measure  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  over, 
and  viea^ii  re,  s. ) 

1.  Exci'ss  of  measure  ;  something  given  over 

the  due  mL-iwure  ;  excess. 

2.  One  in  twenty  given  over  and  above  In 
the  sale  of  corn. 

*  6-ver-mcd'-dl0,  v.L  [Eng.  over,  and  meddle.  ] 

To  meddle  undidy. 

o-ver-mel'-ldw,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  mellow.] 
Too  nullow,  too  ripe. 

*  d-vor-mor'-lt,  s.  (Eng.  or<»r,  and  merit,  s.l 
Exce.ssive  merit  or  desert. 

"  An  overmerit  maAt  Atciilust  him."— Wacon  :  Benry 
VII..  p.  133. 

O'-vor  mio-kle*  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  over,  and 

7itn.V.i'' .]     Overmuch. 

*  o'-ver-might.  •  o'-vor-myght  igh  flllent). 

«(/v,     I  Eng.    ovr,    and    vii'jht,    s.]     Above   or 
beyond  one's  might  or  power.   [Uvermanneii-I 

*  O-vor-mix',  v.t,    [Eng.  over,  and  in(j&]    To 

mix  witli  too  much. 

"  TThiw  things  ...  no  Joy  ihall  know. 
Or  llttlo  iii.-:uiun>  ovemiiit  with  woa"        CreeA. 

*  6'~vdr-m69liet  a.  &  adv.    [Overmuch.] 

6-vdr-m$d'-<S8t,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  modest.] 

MndeMt  to  excess  ;  too  uutdest. 

"  Overmnde\r  i>nltors  seldom  spaed. *'—J7<iI« .'  Remain*, 
Mr.  uu  Luke  xvUl.  l. 


over-mod -est-ly,  wiv.  [Kng.  over,  aod 
Tiiud£Mly.\  In  an  ovemiodest  manner;  too 
modestly  ;  with  excessive  mo<iesty. 

"  OwermodeaUy  forlKAT  tbe  occa«ioa  of  making  tbeoi. 
•elvesgreat.''— AaJ«iiFA.-Zrt«(.  IVorU,  bk.  v..ch.  v..|i. 

6'-ver-m^st,  a.    [Eng.  over,  and  moist.  ]    Too 

moiiit. 

"  An  overdry  beat  or  an  oeermoist  b«*t."— Boobw . 
ttat.  Hist.,  t  :oC, 

•  6- ver -  moist' -  ure,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
moisture.]    An  excess  of  moisture. 

*'  Overmoisture  dotb  somewhat  extlDgulsh  the  baat' 
—Baron .-  A'at.  Bitt,,  S  106. 

•  o-ver-mon'-ej?^,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  money.] 
To  bribe.     {Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  558.) 

•  6'-ver-m6re,  adv.    [Eng.  otwr,  and  more.] 

Beyond,  furllier,  moreover. 

•  d-ver-mor'-row,   •  o-ver-mor-owo,  » 

[En;;,  over,  and  morrow.]    The  day  aft^i-r  to 
morrow. 

"  To  daye,  to  morrowe,  aud   ofrrmorove."—  Tobtae 
viil.    (1561.) 

•  o'-ver -most,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  most.] 
Higliest ;  over  or  above  all  others. 

"  This  viaile  Is  wome  upon  this  vestyment,  oeermoei 
of  all."— /'ii6i/an  .-  Chronicle,  vol.  1.,  ch.  ccxxL 

•  6-ver-mo^nt',  v.i.    [Eng.  over,  and  mount, 

v.J    To  rise  above. 

d'-ver-mU9ll,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Eng.  ot'rr,  and 
much.] 

A-  As  adj. :    Too  much ;   above    what   i» 
necessary  or  proper. 

"  It    occasions   thirst   and   oiwrmiuA    drinking." — 
Loeke :  Of  JCducation,  §  H. 

B.  As  adv. :  Too  much  ;  in  or  to  too  great 

a  degree. 


C.  As  S7ihst.  :    Too  much;    more    than    is 
proper  or  sulUcient. 

"  By  attributing  overmuch  to  tbhigs 
Less  excellent,"  MiUon  :P.  L..  vllL  MS. 

*  O'-ver -mii9h-ne8S,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and 
imichness.]  Excess,  exuberance,  superabun 
dance. 

"  Superliitiou    and    oprrmuchneti   ampllflea"— fl«» 
Jonson  :  Discoveries. 

*  o-ver-miil'-ti-ply,  v.t.  &  i.   [Eng.  over,  and 

multiply.] 

A.  Ttotw.  :  To   multiply   or   rei>eat  tor 

often. 

"  ki  feermultiptying  and  in  ovennagnlfjrlngof  It 

—  Bp.  Hall:  Sermons:  Philip,  lil. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  multiply  or  increase  too 
rapidly  or  in  too  great  numbers. 

*  6-ver-miil'-ti-tude,  v.u  [Eng.  over,  and 
multitud''.]  To  exceed  or  surpass  in  multi 
tude  or  numVters  ;  to  outnumber. 


*  o-vdr-name',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  name,  v.] 
To  name  in  a  series  or  order  ;  to  go  throiigh 
the  names  of  in  onler. 

"  I  pny  ther,  opername  tham.  and  as  thou  imnieat 
them  1  will  describe  tbem."— SAaA«p.  /  Mervhata  <a/ 
Venice.  1.  2. 

O'-ver-neat,  a.  [Eng.  oi«er.  and  neiU.]  >\*at 
to  excess  ;  too  neat. 

"  d-vcr-nef ,  v.t.  (Eng.  owr,  and  net.)  To 
cover,  ns  with  a  net  (Carlyle:  Diamond 
Necklatv,  ch.  iv.) 

t  6-v6r-m90',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  nice.)  Nice, 
dcliciiU%  or  fastidious  to  an  excess ;  too  nioe 
or  delicate. 

"  .\wny  with  such  opemtee  uid  eurloaa  oomiMuiiona.' 
Bp.  //ill/.-  iVooA't  /VM. 

*  O-ver-nico'-lj^,  «*'!'.   (Eng.  over,  and  nicety.] 

In  an  ovemicu  manner:  too  nice  or  fastiiil- 

ously. 

*  6-vdr~ni90'-n£ss,  s.  [Eng.  ovemtee:  nt$*.] 
Excessive  <lcllcacy  orftutidlousneAS,  {Richard^ 
son :  Clarissa,  v.  8.) 

o'-vor-night  (gh  Bllont),  <.,  a.,  A  ailv.    [En^ 

ovrr,  and  mght.] 

•  A.  /l5  suhst.  :  Night  iM'forti  U-dtimo. 

"  If  I  hail  glren  ynu  this  at  opemtffhi. 
tthf  inlBlit  harp  l»rvn  o'rrlA'fiu." 

.sA.iAm/>   '  Alls  IVtll  that  Knd$  Welt.  ttl.  4. 

B,  Astulj,:  Done  or  happunhig  the  nighl 
bcforii. 


boil,  \>6^  ;  poiit,  Jdvt^l ;  cat,  9CII,  ctaoras,  9liln.  bonph ;  go,  p:om  :  thin,  this  :  sin.  o^  :  oxpoot.  ^onophon,  oiclst.    ph  =  fl 
-oiAO,  -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -slon  —  shun ;  -(Ion,  -jlon  ^  shun,    -olous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.      bio.    fllo,  &c.  ^  h^l,  doL 
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overnime— overreach 


C.  As  aiicerb : 

1.  lu  the  course  of  the  night  or  evening ; 
In  the  evening  before. 

2.  During  or  throughout  the  night :  as,  He 
stayed  overnight. 

*  o-ver-nime»  v-t.  [A.S.  o/ernimany  from  ofer 
=  over,  and  nhiian  =  to  take.]  To  overtake  ; 
to  sei^c. 


*  O-ver-nip'-ping,  a.  [Eng.  oyer,  and  nip- 
j)i)ig.]    Too  uijijiiii;^  or  sharp. 

"  Allieit  their  wether  were  hitter  and  ovemipping." 
—Bolinthed  :  Ireland  (an.  1543). 

*  6-ver-n6ise',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  noise.] 
To  overpower,  quell,  or  druwii  with  nuise. 

'*  No  mirtb  o(  music  overnoiM  your  fears." 

Cuwley  :  Horace,  bk.  iii.,  ode  L 

*  o-ver-nome,  "pret.  or  pa.  par.  of  r.  [Over- 
nime.] 

6-ver-nu'-mer-OUS,  a,  [Eng.  oirr,  and 
numerous.]  Too  numerous ;  excessive  in 
number. 

■'  They  nre  not overnumerous."— Grew :  Cosmo.  Sacra, 
ch.  viii.,  5  43. 

*  6-ver-6f' -fi9e,  v.t  [Eng.  over,  and  office.] 
To  lord  over  by  or  in  virtue  of  au  office. 

"Tins  might  be  the  fate  of  a  politician  which  this 
aas  oeer offices." —Shiikesp. :  JIamtet,  v.  L 

d-ver-6f-fi'-CioU3,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  offi- 
cious.]   Officious  to  excess  ;  too  officious. 

*  6-ver-paint',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  j^aint,  v.] 
To  paint,  colour,  or  describe  too  highly. 

••  To  ovrpai'U  tbiit  which  ia  garnished  with  better 
coloura  already."— /;ai«iffft-'  Bist.  H'orld,  bk,  ii..  cb. 
XTl.,  S  1. 

O-Ver-pam'-pered,  a.  [Eng.  o^'tr,  and  pam- 
pered.]    Fed  or  clutli'*d  ton  luxuriantly. 

*■  Great  Oaiiges  ,  .  . 
Oikls   with   his   glistering   saiuU    the    overpamprrd 
shore."  Drayton  :  Poly-ulbion,  a  15. 

*  6-ver-part',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  part.}  To 
assign  too  ditticult  a  part  to. 

*  6-ver-pass',  v.t.  &  i.   [Eng.  over^  and  pass,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  over  ;  to  cross. 

"This  limit  may  be  advautageousty  overpassed."^ 
Pee:  Works {isa].  i\.  ieu 

2.  To  pass  through  ;  to  go  tlirough  ;  to 
endure. 

"The  iwrila  that  he  hath  overpasaed.''~A'orfh  :  Plu- 
tarcft ;  Ainiot  to  the  /leaders. 

3.  To  pass  over ;  to  pass  with  disregard  ;  to 
overlook. 

4.  To  omit ;  not  to  include  or  comprise  ;  to 
pass  by. 

"  If  the  grace  of  htm  which  saveth  overpass  Bome," 
—Booker  :  Eccles.  PoUty. 

5.  To  sur}>ass,  to  exceed,  to  excel. 

•*  Itaeems  you  have  abjured  the  help  which  men 
Who  overpast  their  klud  ;is  you  would  do 
Have  humbly  sought."      Browning :  Piraceisus,  L 

B,  Intrans. :  To  pass  by ;  to  cease  by 
passing. 

"  Pause  till  thia  heat  be  somewhat  overpast." 

/Jnit^Con  :  Barons  Wart,  li. 

d-ver-passed',  d-ver-past',  pa,  par.  or  a. 
[Overpass.] 

•o-ver-pass'-ion-ate  (ssassh)»a.  [Eng. 
over,  and  passionate.]  Passionate  to  excess  ; 
too  jiassionate. 

*  d-ver-pass'-lon-g.te-l3^  (ss  as  sh),  adv. 
[Eng.  over,  and  pa;isionateltj.]  In  au  over- 
passionate  manner;  too  passionately. 

*  d-ver-pay',  i'./.    [Eng.  over,  and  }xiy,  v.] 

1.  To  pay  in  excess  ;  to  pay  beyond  what  is 
necessary  or  right. 

2.  To  pay  more  than  sufficiently  ;  to  reward 
too  highly. 

"  Hia  march  o'erpald  by  such  a  promfa'd  fight." 

Addison:  TTie  Campaign, 

*  6-Ver-peer',   v.t.      [Eng.  wt-r,  and  peer,  v.] 

To  look  over  or  down  on ;  to  overlook  ;  to 
rise  al'ove. 

"  Mi'untniiioua  error  .  .  .  too  highly  heai>'d 
For  tiiith  to  o'erpeer." 

Skakesp:  Coriolanus,  li.  3. 

6-ver-peo'~ple,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  -people, 
v.]  To  people  nr  popuhite  too  tliickly;  to 
ovei'stock  witl;  inliabitants. 

*  O-ver-perjh',  o.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  perch.] 

To  fly  over. 

"With  love's  light  wlii^a  did  I  o'erperch  these  walls." 
Shakesp.  :  Hotneo  A  Juliet,  U.  3. 


*  6-ver-per-suado'  (u  as  w),  v.t.  [Eng.  over, 
and  periiuade.]  To  persuade  against  one's  in- 
clination or  convictions. 

"  Ooerpertuaded  by  hia  lainUord  to  take  physic." — 
Dryden  :  Virgil;  .£neid.    (Ded.) 

*d-ver-pert'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  over;  pert;  -ed.] 
Having  too  much  pertness  or  sauciuess  ;  too 
pert 

"  Over  pert  ed  with  so  high  authority."— AilW^ft.' 
nisi.  iVorld,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii..  $  10. 

*  6-ver-pes'-ter,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  pes'ter.] 
To  pe.ster  to  excess. 

"  The  camp  was  oeerpestered  with  those  who  had  been 
abroad."— A'citefVA:  Bist.  World,  bk.  It.,  ch.  xiv.,  i  4. 

*6-ver-pic'-ture,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
picture,  v.]  To  be  a  better  picture  than  ;  to 
represent  or  picture  in  au  exaggerated  manner. 

"  O'erpicturini]  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  ±  Cleopatra,  iL  2. 

* O-ver-plant',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  plant,  v.] 

1.  To  transplant ;  to  remove  and  plant  in 
anotlier  place.  , 

"  Be  thou  drawen  up  by  the  roote,  and  be  ouer- 
plantid  iuto  the  &tt."— \Yy cliff e :  Luke  xvii, 

2.  To  plant  too  much ;  to  overstock  with 
plants. 

* d-ver-plea§e',  v.t.  (Eng.  ower,  and  please.] 
To  please,  deliglit,  or  gnitify  to  excess. 

"The  senses  love  not  to  bo  overpleated."— Bacon : 
Nat.  Hist..  §  835. 

o'-ver-plus,  s.  [Eng.  oi'er,  and  plus.]  A  sur- 
plus ;  iliat  which  remains  over  and  above  the 
quantity  required  or  proposed;  excess,  ba- 
lance. 

"  He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  cirnings  might  atipply." 

WordsworOi  .*  Excurrion,  bk.  L 

* 6-ver-ply',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  pb/.]  To 
ply  to  excess  ;  to  employ  in  too  great  labour ; 
to  overwork. 

'  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience.  Friend,  f  have  lost  theui  ovcrplied 
In  liberty's  deieuce,"  MiUon :  Sonnet  22. 

*  6-ver-pM§e',  *  o-ver-poyse,  v.t.  [Eng. 
over,  and  poise.]  To  weigh  more  tlian ;  to 
outweigh,  to  overbalance, 

"  Abler  to  wait  up  their  bodies,  which  are  in  others 
overpof/.ied  by  the  hinder  legs."— Brot^ne ;  Vulgar  Er- 
rours.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vl. 

*  6'-ver-poise,  s.     [Overpoise,  v.]    A  weiglit 

which  overbalances  or  weighs  down  another  ; 
a  preponderant  weight;  a  counter-balance. 
"  Some  overpoise  of  sway,  by  turns,  they  share." 
Dryden  :  Epistle  to  his  KinsTian  J.  Dryden. 

*  d-ver-p6l'-ish,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  polish, 
v.]    To  polish  too  much  or  too  highly. 

*  6-ver-p6n'-der-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
ponderous.]  Too  ponderous,  too  heavy,  too 
weighty,  too  burdensome. 

"  An  uutlt  and  overponderous  argument."— Vi?(on  ; 
0/  Education. 

*a-ver-p6sf,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  pos(,  v.] 
To  get  over  quickly  and  easily ;  to  get  clear 
of  cheaply. 

"You  may  thaLk  the  ui»|uiet  time,  for  your  quiet 
overposting  that  actiou."— A'AaAw;;. .'  2  Benry  It'.,  l  2. 

*d-ver-p6'-tent,  a.  [Eng.  oi^er,  and  potent.] 
Too  potent,  too  powerful  ;  overpowering. 

"Thou  the  sooner 
TemiitatiuD  fouudst,  or  oferputent  charms." 

Milton:  Samsun  Agonistet,  427. 

d-ver~pdw'-er,  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  power.] 

1,  To  conquer  or  overcome  by  superior 
numbers  or  force  ;  to  defeat,  to  reduce  to 
submission,  to  vanquish. 

"  The  foe  from  uumbers  courase  drew. 
And  orerpourerd  that  gallant  few. " 

Wordsw'jrth:   While  Doe.  iv. 

2.  To  overcome  ;  to  be  too  strong  or  power- 
ful for. 

"Inly  dlstreas'd,  or  overpower'd  with  awe  " 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  U. 

*  d'-ver-pow-er,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  power.] 
An  excessive  power. 

"  Wheu  a  state  growes  to  an  overpower,  it  is  like  a 
great  fluud,"—&tco-i.-  Essays;  0/  I'icissilude, 

6-ver-p6\P^-er-ing,  a.  [Overpower.]  Irre- 
sistible ;  vanquishing  by  snptriur  strength  or 
force  ;  too  strong,  too  powerful, 

■•  Conquered  with  .^noppr-pow^n'/ijforce  and  evidence 
of  the  most  concerning  truths." — South:  Sermons,  vol. 
v.,  ser.  11. 

6-ver-p6^-er-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  over- 
pn)i''^:ring  ;  -bj.]  In  au  overpowering  manner; 
witli  superior  force. 


*  o-ver-prai^'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  prai^ 
iiig.]    Excessive  praise  ;  flattery. 


*  6-ver-prea9h',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  preaeJi.} 
To  preach  in  a  style  above  the  coniijreliensioa 
of  the  congregation.  (Gauden  :  Tears  of  tlie 
Church,  p,  117.) 

*  6-ver-press',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  press,  v.J 

To  ttear  upon  witli  irresistible  force  ;  to  over- 
wheluJ,  to  crush,  to  overpower. 

"The  overpretsed  sjiiritj." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  Iii.  %. 

*  O-ver-preSS'-or,  s.  [Eng.  overpress;  suffi, 
-or.]    Au  oppressor. 

'•  Fitz  Stephen  calleth  him  *  Violentus  C&ntii  incu- 
bator,' that  is,  the  violent  overprestur  of  Kent." — P. 
Boltand  :  Camden,  p.  Mi. 

o-ver-press'-ure  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
over,  and  pressure.]  Undue  or  excessive  pres- 
sure ;  specif.,  enforced  overwork  in  schools. 

"  It  seems  that  this  overpressure  is  a  siiecies  of 
bogey,  which  shrinks  into  very  stnaU  diraeusiona 
and  loses  most  of  its  terror  w  hen  fairly  run  down." — 
Athenceum,  Aug.  29.  lS6j,  p.  267. 

*  o-ver-prize',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  prize,  v.j 

1.  To  prize  or  value  too  highly ;  to  over 
value. 

"  Nor  life  to  overprize,  nor  death  to  fear." 

Boyte:  The  With. 

2.  To  exceed  in  value, 

"  That  which  .  .  .  oerprized  all  popular  rate." 

Shakeip. :  Teynpesr,  i.  2. 

O'-ver-pro-duc-tion,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
proiiuction.]  Excessive  production ;  produc- 
tion in  excess  of  the  demand. 

O-ver-prompt',  a.  [Eng.  over,  andprompt,  a.) 
Too  prompt,  too  ready,  too  eager. 

*  6-ver-pr6mpf-ness,  s.  [Eng.  orer,  and 
promptiuss.]  Tne  quality  or  state  of  being 
overprompt ;  too  great  eagerness  or  readiness. 

"Out  of  this  has  sprung  an  oi'eri»*om/v(H«si  in  muiiy 
young  men  to  raise  a  quarrel."— i/*/c».'  Bemaines ;  u/ 
Duels 

*  O-ver-pro-por'-tion,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
proportion,  v.J  To  make  of  too  great  a  pro- 
portion. 

6-ver-pr6ud',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  proud 
Proud  to  excess  :  too  proud. 

"  BeLus  overproud  with  sap  and  blood," 

Shaketp.  :  liichard  II.,  liL  4. 

*  o-ver-prov'-i-dent,  a.  [Eng.  orer,  and  j>ro- 
vident.]   Too  provident  or  sparing;  niggardly. 

"  O-ver-pro-voke',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  pro- 
voke.]   To  provoke  too  much. 

"  It  grieves  him  to  be  overprovoked  to  our  punish- 
ment. ' — Bp.  Ball  :  Occas.  Meditations,  V-i\>. 

*  d-V€r-piir'-5hase,    v.i.     [Eng.  over,   and 

purcha.<f,  v.]     lu  piiy  too  much  for.    {Gentle- 
man  Instructed,  p.  '2bU.) 

*  o'-ver-pur-^haso^  s.  [Overpurchase,  v.] 
A  dear  bargain  ;  something  for  whieh  too 
much  lias  been  paid.  (Collier:  English  Stage, 
p.  161.) 

*  o-ver-queir,   v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  quell.) 

To  quell,  to  subdue,  to  overpower.] 
"The  unrulie  spirits  orer'jueU." 

Bp.  Btill:  alegji  on  Dr.  Witaker. 

6-ver-qui'-et-ness,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  quiet- 
ness.]   Too  inuch  quietness. 

■  O-ver-racf,  v.t.  (Eng.  over,  and  rack,  v.] 
To  torture  excessively;  to  put  too  great  a 
strain  upon.  (Nashe:  Introd.  to  Green  sMena. 
phon,  p.  8.) 

6-ver-rake',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  rake.] 

Naut.  :  To  break  in  upon,  as  a  ship,  when 
the  waves  break  in  upon  her  riding  at  anchor 
in  a  head  sea. 

o-ver-rank',  a,     [Eng.  over,  and  rank,  a.] 

loo  rank  or  luxurianu 

"Things  overraiik  do  never  kindly  bear" 

Drayton:  legend  of  0.  Cromtoell. 

6-ver-rate',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  rate,  v.]  To 
rate  or  vahie  too  highly  ;  to  overestimate. 

"  Overrate  their  happiness." — Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  ill. 

d-ver-rea9h',  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  reach.) 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  reach  beyond  or  above;  to  rise 
above  ;  to  extend  beyond. 

"  Neither  overreach  nor  fall  short  of  the  other  end  ot 
the  lower.'- fledrio«  :  On  Hathetnatical  Evidence. 


&Xe,  fat»  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel«  her,  there 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


overreachor— overset 
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•2,  To  overtake  ;  to  catcii  up. 
"So  that  »t  kngili.  »ft«r  luiii*  wc.\ry  chice.  .  .  . 
He  ooerrau^ht  him."        Upenstr :  X  «..  VI  lit  60. 

3.  To  deceive  by  cunning  ;  to  cheat,  to 
outwit,  t*i  get  the  better  of, 

"Their  cuv>lility  ow»rr*aeJi«d  Itoelt"— JfocauJay.' 
SUt  E-tg.,  eta.  XV 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  lAtng.  :  To  che:it,  to  deceive, 

■'Self-M<-klnc.  ffrupinjr.  OPerreucAiMj  Jklllea."— J/'fic- 
anlay:  Out.  Eng.,  ch.  xr. 

2.  Manege:  A  horso  is  salil  tn  overreach 
■whfn  he  Imni^s  his  hinrler  feet  t*)o  far  for- 
wanld,  and  strikes  bis  toes  against  his  fure- 
slioes.     (Farrier's  Diet.) 

6  ver-rea^h'-or,  s.  [Eng.  overreach;  •er] 
iiii  who  overreaches,  deceives,  or  tilcks 
another ;  a  cheat. 

•  6-Vor-read',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  read  )  To 
read  over  ;  t«j  peruse. 

'•  8be  oft  and  oft  It  or^rrtd." 

Spenier     F.  Q-.  III.  xt  BO 

d-Ver-r5ad'-l-ly,  ndv.  lEng.  over,  and 
revdilii.]  Too  rea<lily  ;  with  excessive  readi- 
ness or  wilhiigiiesa. 

o-ver-read'-i-ness, ».  lEng.  over,  andr«arfi- 
ness.]  The  quuhty  or  state  of  being  over- 
reatly ;  excessive  or  undue  readiness  or  will- 
ingness. 

■  o-ver-read'-^,  a,  [Eng.  over,  and  ready.] 
Too  ready  or  willing. 

•6-Ver-rec'-k6n,  v.t.  (Eng.  over,  and 
rfcknn.]  To  reckon,  compute,  or  estimate  too 
hi,4hly. 

"If  we  win  nee<li  overreekon  our  condlttonwedo  but 
h«1p  i"  RfunvMn  our  owu  wretcbedueue,*'— £^.  Hall: 
Balm  qf  UUtad,  S  9. 

•  6-ver-red',  t'.(.  lEng.  over,  and  red.)  To 
smear  or  cuver  over  with  a  rea  colour. 

"  Go.  prick  thy  face,  aiid  orerred  Ihy  leAr." 

Sh'iktip.  :  Macbeth,  v.S. 

I  o-ver-re-fine',  v.t,  (Eng.  over^  and  reJiM.} 
To  rehne  too  much. 

d-vop-ro-fine'-ment,  ».  (Eng,  over,  and 
r^ji'u'ment.]  Exressivf  iclineinent ;  relinement 
with  an  atlectation  of  nicety. 

•  over-rent' ,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  rent.]  To 
rent  too  highly  ;  to  rackrent. 

o-ver-rid',  6-ver-rJd'-den,  pa^  par,  or  a. 

[OvtKRIDE.] 

6-ver-ride',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  ride,  v.] 
1.  To  fatigue  orexliaust  by  too  much  or  too 
long  riding. 

*  2.  To  overtake  and  pass  in  riding. 

"My  lord.  I  overrode  him  on  Iho  way."* 

Shiik'-tp. :  2  ffenry  /r.,  t  L 

•  3.  To  ride  or  drive  over. 

•*  The  carter  overrtdfrt  with  tila  curt*." 

Chn.icer:  C.  T.,  3,024. 

4.  To  8ii|>er8ede,  to  annul  ;  to  do  away  with. 

•"Hi*  Dfliiiocratic  uiajurlty  will  nr>t1)««tr<inKeii'>itcb 
to  frerriUe  his  reto'—P-ill  Stall  Qazetln,  Nov.  0,  luai 

overrighteoos  (as  o-ver-rit'-srus),  a. 

(Eng.  oirr,  and  righteous.]    Affecting  excessive 
righteousness. 

•  o-ver-rJ^-Id,  a.    [Eng.  over,   and  rigid.] 

Too  rigid,  1^)0  ncvure. 

•  o-v6r-rig:'-or-otis,   a.      (Eng.   otw,  and 

riyoiouji.]    Too  rigorous. 


O-ver-npo',  a.  (Eng.  over,  and  ripe.]  Too 
ript! ;  ri]ie  to  excc.*)s. 

"  Tliy  yean  arc  rip*  aud  ot^rrlpm." 

union:  P.  n.,  ilL  SL 

6-veP-rip'  ^n,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  finrl  ripen.] 
To  make  too  ripe ;  to  ripen  too  much. 

•■  Why  drooinniy  lord.  \\V«  nverrlpm'd  cnnxV 

Stuik^ip    ■  a  ntnru  i'/.,  I.  2. 

■  d-veP-rdast*,  r  t.  [En^.  over,  and  roa.*(,  v.] 
Tn  nmst  too  niiicli  ;  tn  roiikov'rmnch  ;  hence. 
V'  nmke  completely  ready.  {ShaJusp. :  Cymbe- 
line,  v.  4.) 

5  Tor  rftlo',  v.t.  A  l.    [Eng.  over,  and  rule,  v.] 
A.  Transitive : 
h  Ordinary  Ixtnguage: 
1.  To  inflnencc  with  predominant  power  ;  to 
etTcise    dominion,  authority,  or   command 
over. 

**  Ai  If  pTwIwtioalloD  otwmJmt 


Their  will.* 
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2.  To  rejef*  the  arguments,  pleas,  or  objec- 
tions i.f. 


II.  Law:  To  disallow,  to  reject;  to  rule 
against;  &3,  The  objection  was  overruled. 

"Tlie  otvrruting  ol  the  vrti>  of  the  other  tHImiisa  by 
Liciiiiiu  and  Strxtlus."  — £fvu  .'  Crtd.  li<irly  Jlaman 
Hut.  liaSS).  LL  «90. 

•  B.  Iiitrans. :  To  exercise  rule  or  autho- 
rity ;  to  govern  ;  to  rule. 

"  Thus  he  that  orrrrnlrd,  I  OTMSwayrd," 

^oAetfi. .'  Vtnxu  *  Adonis,  100. 

O-Ver-rul'-er,  s.  [Euq.  overrule) ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  or  that  which  oveiTules,  directs,  or 
governs. 

'•  Proof,  the  cmerruler  of  opInionB."— .9((in0]r  .■  Defence 
of  P^iy. 

o-ver-rul'-Ing,  pr.  par,  or  «.    [Overrule.] 

'  o-ver-rul'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ovtrruliiig ; 
■lij.j    In  an  overruling  manner. 

d-ver-riin',*  o-ver-renne,*  o-ver-runo, 

v.t.  &  I.     [Eng.  over,  and  run.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  run  over;  to  spi-ead  over;  to  grow 
over ;  to  overspread. 

"The  chilling  cold  did  oin-rrtintlhetr  bones," 

^uj-rey  :    Virgil  ;  .£iieid  it 

2.  To  invade  and  hai'oss  by  hostile  incur- 
sions. 

"  If  he  advances  luto  Connaught,  let  hb  overrun 
Leiii!»t«r."— J/ucau/i»tf  .■  llitt.  Ettg..  ch,  xvlL 

"  3.  To  take  possession  of ;  to  possess,  to 
fill. 

"HewaaoPi-rruH  with  melMicholyhnmoun,"— Bun- 
yan:  PUgriin*  J'roi/resi.  pL  iL 

•  4.  To  subdue,  to  oppress. 

"  That  none  of  thetu  the  feeble  orerrffn." 

.Sj,enter.   f.  V  ,  V.  IL  18. 

5.  To  injure  by  treading  or  trampling  down. 

"That  now  |9  all  intuii\etl  hud  overrun."— Speritcr : 
Stale  of  Ireland. 

•  6.  To  outrun  ;  to  nm  faster  than  and 
leave  behind  ;  to  outstrip  in  running. 

"  Ablinaaz  ran  by  the  wjiy  of  the  plain,  and  overran 
CHsbi."— 2  Ramuel  xviii.  2a, 

II.  Print. :  To  carry  over  parts  of  lines, 
cnlnnins,  or  pages  in  corrections,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  matter,  or  in  the  contraction 
or  expansion  of  columns. 

'  B.  Intransitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  run  or  pass  over  or  by. 

"  Dispia'd  and  troden  downe  of  aU  that  overrann.' 
.Speii»fT:  F.Q.,  IV.  vlli.  32. 

2.  To  be  in  excess  or  superabundaiice  ;  to 
run  over  ;  to  overflow. 

"  Tliough  yon  have  left  me, 
Tetfltlll  my  soul  o'emtnt  with  fuudneaa  Utwitrds  you." 

;imuh. 

n.  Print. :  To  extend  beyond  the  proper  or 

desired  length. 

•  o-ver-run'-ner,  ».  [Eng.  over,  and  runner.] 
One  who  overrun.s  ;  an  invader. 

"  Vandal  o'errunnert,  Outbs  In  litt-niture." 

Lovelace  :  Lticatla,  pt.  11 

6-V6r-sall',t».i.     [Eng.  or»rr,  and  sail,  v.] 
Arch. :  To  project  beyond  the  general  face. 

•  o-ver-sit'-u-rate,  v.t,  [Eng.  over,  and 
saturate  J     To  saturate  to  excess. 

*  o-ver-say',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  say.]  To  say 
over  ;  to  repeat. 

•  6-ver-80apo',  v.t  [Eng.  over,  and  aonpe.] 
To  escape. 

*  O-ver-SCOPO',  v.t,  [Eng.  over,  and  score,  v.] 
T'l  scoiL-  or  cliuw  a  line  or  lines  over  ;  to  erase 
Ijy  lines  drawn  over. 

"The  wonU  'and  aervant'  had  been  flmt  written 
and  then  oi'rr<«)i-«i "—/■<».■    H'orAj  ( l«fl*).  11.362. 

"  6 -Ver-sca,  n.  k  adv.     [Eng.  orer,  and  sea.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Foreign  ;  from  beyond  sea  ;  not 
native. 

■•  Thel  will  jwuder  their  talko  with outfrMtt lauguaKe.' 

—  llt/j'.H.'  Arletf/  U/florl'iuf.  jt.  181. 

B,  A%  adv. :  Over,  beyond,  or  across  the 

sea  ;  abroad. 

o-Tor-seam'-ing,  f.     [Eng.  over,  and  seavi- 

ing.] 
Sewing :  Tlio  same  as  OvRitcAfrriHo  (q.v.^ 

*  o'-Tor-soa^,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and  wcu.] 
The  Hamu  an  Uvkiu^ra  (q.v.). 

"  Hlok  of  home,  went  ni^rmai  for  chang*.' 

r*tinywn     iValk  la  the  MatL 


*  0-Vcr-89exif ,  f.(.     iKng.  over,  and  ^./nf,  t.] 

1.  To  seent  to  excess. 

2.  To  scent,  so  as  to  hide  or  disguise  the 
original  smelL 

•  o-ver-scpu-pnt-los'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  over, 
atKi  xrupulosity.]  The  quality  or  slate  ol 
Iwing  overscrupulous ;  overscrupulousness. 

d-ver-8cru'-pu-lou8,  a.  [Eng.  oitfr,  and 
S'-rnpnlous.]  Too  scnipulous  ;  scrupuloos  to 
excess. 

6-ver-8cru'-pa-louS'ncS8.  «.  [En^.  over, 
and  scrui'iilou.^'ness.]  The  same  as  Over- 
6CBUPUI.OSITY  (q.v.). 

"  o-vep-8eaP9h',  v.t  [Eng.  over,  and  search, 
V.J    To  seareli  over  or  through  ;  to  examine. 

"I  hnA  oufrtearch^d  all  my  buoke."— JSWr  T.  ilortt 

\Tvrket,  ik  viX 

"  o-ver-seas'-on,  v.t.   [Eng.  over,  and  season, 
v.]    To  season  too  much  ;  to  give  too  high  or 
etrongareiish,  flavour,  ortasteto.   {LU.£Jlg.) 
"  Ovart€(Uon'd  with  baae  anger." 

fieaiori.  4  FleL  :  PUgrim,  It.  L 

6-ver-sce',  •  o-ver-se,  v.t.  &  t.    (A.s.  ofif- 
S(6n,  from  o/er  =  over,  and  sedii  =  to  see.] 
A-  Transitive : 
■  1.  To  look  down  upon  ;  to  despise. 

*  2.  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  over  or  by ;  to 
omit,  to  neglect ;  not  to  notice. 

"They  wunld  saye  or  doo  a  thyug  and  cnnnot  wall 
come  thereon,  but  iiiia»e  auJ  uuertee  theuisclfe  in  tb« 
asajiyc.'— Sir  7*.  More:  IVvrMa,  p.  Itfi. 

3.  To  overlook,  to  sujierintend ;  to  look  or 
see  after. 

"Tbotl.  ColUttue.  shatt  ovmce  this  wUL' 

Shaketp. :  Kttp4  qf  Ltwrvce,  IJOik 

*  4.  To  deceive  ;  to  cause  to  err. 

•"Such  oventeera,  as  the  over?eerBof  this  building; 
would  be  Hu  orrrn-^n  us  to  ui.ilce  that  which  is  oar- 
ruwer.  o^mtiiiii  thiit  »iiii.li  is  Ijiigcr,  "— //u/yj.j^ 

6.  To  look  over  or  through  ;  to  jteruse. 

*'  .K\\(\  whan  ahe  wist  bow  that  it  stood. 
Ami  bfwl  her  blllea  ouprcj/nr, 
Th(;i  shuldeti  haue  auawere  Ageyne," 

Oower:  C.  A.,  tUL 

*B,  Intrans. :  To  make  an  oversight;  to 
miss  ;  to  neglect  to  see  or  notice. 

6-ver-seen',     "  o-vep-8eene,     •  o-ver- 

Seyne,  i>a.  par.  &  u.     [Ovkksee.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Overlooked,  unnoticed. 

2.  Superintended  ;  looked  after. 

*  3.  Tipsy. 

"Well  nigh  whittled,  almost  dmnke.  Bomewhst 
overiicene.'  — Cotgrave. 

6-vep-8eep',  •  o-ver-eear, .«.  tEng.otvrw(f); 

1.  One  who  oversees  or  overlooks  ;  a  super- 
intendent, a  superior,  an  inspector. 

"  Tliiwe  oi^^rircir*  which  we  now  call  byahop*  afUr 
the  Urc'ke  word. '—rj/HifiiH;    Worktt.y  2il 

2.  English:  A  parochial  ofTieer.  whoRp  main 
duty  is  to  make  provision  for  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  Tliey  are  appointed  annually  in  each 
I)arish  by  the  justices  from  a  list  nf  nunies 
submitted  to  them  by  the  vestry  of  the  jMirish. 
Tiie  ollice  is  compulsory  and  unpaid.  The 
primary  duty  is  to  raise  the  funds  necT.ssary 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  pi»or  of  their 
respective  parishes,  Inr  which  purpo.se  they 
are  empowered  to  make  and  levy  tates  upon 
the  several  inhabitaut.^t  of  the  parish. 

3  In  this  roimtry,  the  term  wiw  formerly 
applied  to  tlio  otliciul  oii  a  Suulhoro  plantation 
w  ho  had  control  of  the  slaves. 

Overseer  of  hujhxcnyii :  In  eome  of  the  Statei^ 
an  olhcer  who  has  cliarge  of  the  building  and 
lepairitiK  of  the  public  mails. 

6  verseSr'-sliip,  j.  [F.n^.overteer ;  ••hip.] 
The  I'fBci',  ponltiun,  or  station  of  an  oTorKoer, 

d  vSr  8dll\  r.f.    To  Rrll  mnn*  of  anything 

than  is  Bceetwible  or  di-llvt^-ruble. 
O'Vor-sdt',  v.t,  &  i.    [Eng.  otfr,  and  set,  v.) 
A.  Tmiisittve: 

1.  To  turn  bottom  upwanls  ;  tn  u]Met,  to 
throw  over,  to  overthrow. 

"  Leit  •t^rina  ahuulJ  otWMf  the  leaiiliis  pile, 
Drotduotia"  C\n#;-*r.'   Tattt,  r.tt. 

•2.  To  Mulivort,  to  de.ttroy,  to  overthrow. 

*  3.  To  thr«»w  out  <if  n-gulnrlty. 
•4.  To  crowd,  t.illll  toofull. 

"  III  the  ooiiinton  Ixiat,  which  waa  oMriet  with  uar 
cliMidlaa,"— JVoi#rli.-  LH*»rt.  p  l«l. 


boU.  b6> ;  i»^t,  J4^1 :  oat,  9ell,  ohorns,  fhln,  bon^ta ;  go,  feem :  thin,  ^s :  8ln,  a^ :  expect,  Xenophon,  e^Ut.    -In^ 
-olan,    tian  ~  ali^n.    -tlon,  -alon  —  ahOn ;  -tlon,  -8ion  ~  zbun.    -oioua,  -tlous.  -aloua  ^  ahiU.    -bio,  -dlo,  A^c  -  bol,  d^ 
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overset— overstay 


•  5.  To  over(!harge  ;  to  assess  too  highly. 

*'  Tiiousurere  and  jiublicaJis  -  .  .  to  make  their  moat 
»dvAutA<j9.  did  ovenet  the  people."— rj/zitio/fl  .■  Worket. 
IL71. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  turn,  or  be  turned  over  ; 
to  be  uptet  or  overthrown. 

'•  Part  of  the  wtlght  will  be  under  the  axle-tree 
which  will  90  far  counter  oiae  what  is  above  it.  thiU 
It  will  very  much  prevent  the  overietting."  —  MotU- 
mer :  Busbarulry. 

•o'-ver-set,  s.    [Overset,  r.J 

1.  Ttie  act  of  oversetting  or  overthrowing  ; 
the  stite  of  being  overset  or  overturned  ;  ruin, 

2.  An  excess,  a  superfluity. 

■  D-ver-sew'  (ew  as  6),  v.t.  [Eng.  owr,  and 
sew.]     To  embroider.      [See  example   under 

OVKRSOW,  2.] 

•  6-ver-shade',  v.t.  [Eng.  oyer  and  shade,  v.] 
To  cover  witli  shade,  to  shade  ;  to  render  dark 
or  gloomy,  to  overshadow. 

"  A  cuus[iii;uou8  tuft  of  ash  trees  which  overshndei 
the  ruined  church."— J/acaw^iiy  .   Hin.  Eng.,  eh.  xvi. 

6-ver-shad'-dw»  •  over-schad-owe,  v.t, 

(A.S.    ofersceadian ;      from   o/cr  =  over,  and 
Mceadian  =  to  shade.] 

1.  To  throw  a  shade  or  shadow  over ;  to 
overshade. 

"  On  the  tree  whose  heavy  bmnches 
Ovenhaiiitred  a\\  the  place." 

Lvnjfflloui :   Walter  p^jti  der  Vogeltoeid 

*2.  To  shelter,  to  protect;  to  cover  with 
protectiDg  or  fostering  influence. 

"  On  her  should  come 
Tha  Holy  Ghout  &nd  the  puwer  of  the  bi?heflt 
OerthadMo  her.  Hilton  :  P.  K..  I  HO. 

•  6-ver-shad'-6w-er,  s.  [Eng.  overshadow: 
-er.J  One  who  or  that  which  overshadows,  or 
throws  a  shade  over  anything. 

"No  oppressors  of  the  people,  no  ox>eTthadotDera  of 
the  crown."— fiacon  /  Letter  to  the  King  (Jan.  2.  1618). 

•  o-ver-shad'-ow-y,     *  o-ver-shad-ow- 

le,  d.     [Eng.  orersha-hw ;  -v  ]     Overshadow- 
ing.    (P.  Holland:  Pliny,  xvi.  26.) 

•  d-ver-shake',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  sJiake.] 

1.  To  disperse. 

"  That  hast  this  winter's  weather  ooershake." 

Chaucer:   Thv  Auembly  of  Fowltt. 

8.  To  shake  excessively. 

O'-ver-ahave,  s.     [Eng.  over,  and  shave.] 

Coopering  :  A  jointer  having  a  concave-edged 
bit,  on  which  the  backs  of  staves  are  dressed. 

•  ^ver-Shine',  v.t,     [Eng.  o-ver^  and  shine."] 

1.  To  shine  upon,  to  illumine.  (Hhake^.  : 
8  King  Henry  VI. ^  n.  1.) 

2.  To  outshine,  to  excel  in  lustre.  (Lit.  &Jig.) 
(G<nLden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  646.) 

O'-Ver-Shoe,  s.     [Eng.  over,  and  shoe,  s.) 

1.  An  indiarublter  shoe  to  protect  the  usual 
foot-covering  while  walking  in  muddy  streets  ; 
a  goloshe. 

2.  A  shoe  of  buffalo-hide,  hair  inward,  used 
Id  sleighing  or  winter  travelling. 

6-Ver-sho6t',  r.(.  &  i.    [Eng.  over,  and  shoot.] 
A.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  shoot   over,  as  water  on  a  wheel. 

(OVERSHOT-WHEEL.] 

2.  To  shoot  or  go  beyond  the  mark. 

•'  Not  to  oBf^shnot  his  gmne.  but  stand  right  and  fair 
Id  case  a  wishd  for  cliaut;e  sh-mld  bring  fanaticism 
Cgtiiii  into  fashion."— SoM( A :  Hermona.  vol.  v.,  ser.  12. 

•3.  To  fly  beyond  ;  to  pass  swiftly  over. 

•"iHich-rRised  on  fortune's  hill,  new  Alpes  he  spies, 
O'erihooti  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies.  " 

Barte. 

•4.  To  go  beyond,  to  exceed. 

"  Proud  of  his  speed  to  overshoot  the  truth.* 

Cowpcr:  Conversation,  641. 

•5.  To  defeat,  to  foiL 

"  Tia  not  the  first  tune  von  were  overihot.' 

Shiikesp. :  Benry  r..  iiL  7. 

•  6.  To  intoxicate  ;  to  make  drunk  or  in- 
toxicat«d. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  fly  or  go  beyond  the  mark. 

"Often  It  drops,  or  ovenhooU  by  the  di'^proijortloua 
of  distance  or  application." — Collier:  On  Reaton. 

%  To  overshoot  one's  self:  To  venture  too 
lar ;  to  assert  too  much. 

"1  doubt  me,  you  shall  much  ooeriAoo(  yaurtel/.''— 
Spenser:  On  Irelund, 

6-ver-Sh6t',  pa.  -par.  or  a.     [Overshoot.] 

overshot-wheel,  s.  A  form  of  water- 
wheel  in  whieli  the  water  flows  npon  or  near 
tlje  top  of  tlLC  wheel.     It  acts  principally  by 


gravity,  though  some  eff"e(*t  is  of  course  due 
to  the  velocity  witli  which  the  water  arrives. 
Some  overshot  wheels  have  a  circular  rack  or 
cogged  rim  near  the  periphery,  so  as  to  bring 
the  body  of  water  in  close  proximity  to  a 
pinion  which  communicates  the  motion  to 
the  machinery. 

*  6-ver-slir6ud',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  shroud, 

v.]  To  oversliadow,  to  darken.  (Breton: 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Love,  p.  23.) 

o'-ver-sight  (gh  silent),  *  o-ver-sy ght,  s. 

[Eng.  over  and  sight).] 

1.  Superintendence,  care,  overlooking,  su- 
pervision. 

"  They  gav»  the  money,  being  told  onto  them  that 
had  the  oversight  of  the  house,"— 2  Kings  xil  11. 

2.  A  mistake,  neglect,  omission,  inadvert- 
ence. 

"That  oversight  of  yourfl  In  not  asking  for  one."— 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt,  iL 

*3.  Escape. 

"Tojoy  at  his  foolhapple  overtight." 

6penser:  F.q^  I.  Ti.  L 

*6-ver-size'  (1),  v.t.  \Y.ng.  over,  and  size 
(1).]    To  surpass  in  bulk. 

"  Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country  oversize  those 
that  dwell  on  low  level*."- 5a»<ivJ.-  Journey. 

*  d-ver-size'  (2),  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  size 
(2).]  To  cover  over  with  viscid  matter;  to 
smear  over. 

•■  Thufl  o'trtized  with  coagulate  gore." 

Shakesp..  Batnlet,iL% 

"  6-ver-slup',  v.t.     [Eng.  oi'er,  and  skip,  v.] 

1.  To  skip  or  leap  over  ;  to  pass  by  leaping. 

2.  To  pass  over  ;  to  skip  ;  to  neglect. 

"  Huge  great  blocks  that  I  have  overskipped  in  this 
whole  hook.' —Sp.  Ball:  Answer  to  the  Vind.q/Smec. 
tj/mnu  us. 

3.  To  escape. 

*'  But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskiji.' 
Shafietp. :  Lear,  iii.  6. 

*  d-ver-skip'-per»  «.  [Eng.  overskip;  -er.] 
One  who  overskips. 

6-ver-slaugh'  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Dot.  over- 
slaan  =  to  skip  over.]  To  pass  over  in  favour 
of  something  else ;  to  obstruct:  as,  To  over- 
slaugh  a  bill  in  the  legislature.    (^America7i.) 

O-ver-sleep*,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  sleep,  v.] 
To  sleeji  I>eyond :  as.  To  overslee]^  the  usual 
time  of  rising.  Frequently  used  reflexively  : 
as,  I  overslept  myself. 

•d-ver-slide',  v.i.  [Eng.  over^  and  sZwfe,  v.] 
To  slip,  slide,  or  pass  by. 

*  6-ver-stighf  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  over, 
and  slight,  a.]  Too  slight,  too  thin,  too  unsub- 
stantial.   (Bp.  Hall :  Of  Contentation,  §  8.) 

*  6-ver-slip',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  slip,  v.] 
To  let  pass  by  unnoticed,  undone,  or  neg- 
lected ;  to  omit,  to  neglect. 

"Some  advantageouB  nick  of  time,  which.  If  over- 
sUjit  aod  let  go.  either  the  price  fails  or  the  thing 
t^iYi."^ South  :  Sermons,  voL  xi..  serio. 

*6-Ver-sl6w'  v.t.  [Overslow,  a.]  To  ren- 
der slow,  to  check,  to  slacken,  to  retard. 

"  But .  .  .  able  to  trash,  or  oprrslow  thU  furious 
driver.'— ff«mmond  .*  H'orfc*,  Iv.  663, 

o'-ver-slow,  a,  [Eng.  over,  and  slow.]  Too 
slow . 

o'-vers-man,  s.    [Eng.  over,  and  ■mxn.'] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  overseer. 

2.  Scots  Laiv :  An  umpire  appointed  by  a 
submission  to  decide  where  two  arbiters  have 
differed  in  opinion,  or  named  by  the  arbiters 
themselves  under  powers  given  to  them  by 
the  submission. 

*  d-ver-smit'-ten,  a.  [Eng.  over^  and 
smitten.]    Excessi'vely  pleased. 

"  Many  lines  I'd  wrltt.en. 
Though  with  their  grace  I  was  not  ocersmirten." 
KeaU:  To  C.  Cowden  Clarke. 

*  o-ver-snow',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  stiow,  v.] 

1.  To  cover  with  snow. 

•'  Beauty  o'ersnowed,  and  bareness  every  where." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  b. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  snow  ;  to  whiten. 

"  Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  tlm»  o'ersnotced  my 
hea^L"  Dryden  :   t'irgil ;  ^neid  v.  iS3. 

*  d-Ver-Sold',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  sold.]  Sold 
for  too  much  or  at  too  great  a  rate  ;  sold  for 
more  than  its  value. 

"The  thing  call'd  life  with  ease  lean  disclaim. 
And  think  it  oeers'iid  to  purchase  fame.  ' 

Dryden:   Virgil;  ^neJd  tx.  265. 


O-ver-SOOn',  (it/f.  [Eng.  over,  and  so'i/i.]  To» 
soon,  too  early. 

"The  lad  may  prove  well  enough,  U  he  oversoon 
think  not  too  well  of  himself."— Sidney. 

*  d-ver-Sor'-row,  v.i.  [Eng.  over,  and 
sorrow.]  To  grieve,  sorrow,  vex,  or  aflflict  to 
excess. 

"The  much-wronged  and  oversorroved  state  of 
matrimony."— Jftiron  ;  Doctrine  of  Divorce.    (Pretl 

•  6-ver-sdw',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  sow,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  sow  a  crop  over  one  already  ex- 
isting. (Probalily  with  reference  to  the 
sitperseminavit  of  Matt.  xiiL  25  ofthe  Vulgate.) 

[SUPERSEMINATION.] 


2,  Fig.:  To  besprinkle. 

"An  amre  scarf  all  aversovm 
With  crowned  swurJs." 

Sylvester :  Panaretus,  125.. 

•H  Oversown  in  this  last  example  may  perhaps 
be  pa.  par.  of  orcrsew  =  to  embroider. 

*  o-ver-span',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  $pan,  v.) 

To  span,  reach,  or  extend  over. 

*  6-ver-span'-gled  (le  as  el),  o.  [Eng. 
over,  and  spanglai]  Studded  with  anything 
bright  and  sparklin;^. 

•'  'Tia  blue,  and  overspangled  with  a  milHoD 
Of  little  eyea"  Keats  :  Endymion,  l  679. 

*  o-ver-speak',  v.i.  &  (.  [Eng.  over,  and 
speak.] 

A*   Intrans. :  To  speak  too  much  ;  to  use 

too  many  words. 

B.   Trans. :  To  speak  more  than ;  to  use 
more  words  than. 

*  6~ver-8pent',  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  spent.] 
Exhausted,  wearied. 

"  O'erspent  with  heat  his  breath  he  faintly  drew.- 
Ewden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  x. 

*  d-ver-spin',  v.t.  [Eng.  oypr,and  spin.)  To 
spin  out  to  too  great  a  length  ;  to  protract  too 
long. 

"Things  were  pre|iar'd,  debated,  and  then  dona. 
Not  rsahlv  brnke.  or  vaiuly  overspun. 

Curtwright:  Death  qf  air  BevUl  Gle^ivHL 

*  o-ver-spradde,  pret.  £  pou  par.  qf  z- 

lOVERSPREAD.J 

d-ver-spread ,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  over,  and 

spread.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  spread  over ;  to  cover. 

"  The  carpet-grouud  shall  l>e  with  leaves  o'erspr4a4. 

And  boughs  shall  weave  a  covering  fi.>r  your  head. 

Dryden :  ViryU  ;  Set.  L  Hi. 

2.  To  scatter  over. 

•  B,  Intrans.:  To  be  spread  over;  to  be 
scattered  over. 

*  o-ver-sprihg',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  spring, 
V.J  To  spring  or  leap  over ;  to  overtop ;  to 
surmount. 

"  As  preyeth  hire  so  gret  a  flood  to  bring 
That  five  fadome  at  the  least  it  or-erspring 
The  highest  rock."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11.372: 

*  6-Ver-Stand',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  stand, 
v.]  To  stand  too  much  upon  price  or  con- 
ditions ;  to  lose  by  making  extravagant  de- 
mands. 

**  What  mftdman  would  o'erttand  his  market  twice  t" 
Dryden:  Theocritus;  IdyL  3: 

*  6-ver-stare',  v.t  &  i.  [Eng.  over,  and 
stare,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :   To  outstare ;   to   look   more 
fiercely  than. 

"  I  would  o'erstare  the  sternest  eyea  that  look." 

iihakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  U.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stare  wildly. 

"  Some  warlike  sign  must  he  used  :  either  a  slovenly 
buskiu.  or  an  oversfaring  frounced  hetuL'—Ascham : 
ScliOlemoiter. 

O-ver-State',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  state,  v.] 
To  exaggerate  in  stating ;  to  state  in  too 
strong  terms. 

*  O-Ver-State'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
stately.]  Overbearingly.  (Udal:  Erasmus' 
Apoph.,  p.  306. 

6-ver-8tate'-ment,  «.  [Eng.  over,  and 
statement.]  An  exaggerated  statement;  ui 
overcoloured  account. 

*  6-ver-Stay',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  stay,  v.] 
To  wait  or  stay  too  long  for  ;  to  wait  or  stay 
beyond  the  time  or  duration  of. 

"Nothing  WM  so  dangerous  *a  to  o^tntay  tb* 
market.'— J/acaufay;  Bist.  £ng.,  ch,  xri. 
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•v-ver-step',  v.t.  &  i.    [Kiig.  over,  and  bUj\  v.] 
A.  Trans.  :   To  step  iiver  or  beyoud ;    to 
pass,  to  exceed,  t^i  transgress. 

"  O'erttap  not  the  ni-tieiity  o(  nature." 

Uhulutp.  :  SarrUat,  UL  3, 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  neglect ;  to  omit. 

"I  oe^r$tept  trt  mention  Bomewh»t  of  the  awest 
ringtu^  <jt  our  tune&Lilo  belU."— CAurcA  B«U4.  Aug.  30, 
1081,  i>.  GOT. 

■  d-ver-Stink',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  stink,  v.] 
To  stiiik  luure  or  worse  than  ;  to  exceed  in 
stench. 

"Tbefoul  Iftke. 
O'tntunk  their  feet."  SAakerp. .-  Tempetl.  Iv. 

•  O'-Ver-Stock,  s.  [Eng.  ov^r,  and  stock,  %.] 
A  siip'Tabundance,  an  excess  ;  more  th:in  is 
BUltlcient. 

6-Ver-8t6ck',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  stock,  v.] 
To  stuck  too  much  ;  to  fill  with  too  great  a 
stock  ;  to  overcrowd  ;  to  supply  or  furnish 
with  ton  great  a  stock  or  sup[ily. 

"The  world's o'errtocA'd  with  prudent  men." 

Ifryden  :  The  Medal,  102. 

•  O-ver-Store',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  store,  v.] 
To  stoi«  with  too  much  ;  to  fill  with  too  much 
■tores ;  to  overstock. 

"  Even  the  ocean  Itself  would  hnve  been  long  since 
overft^red  with  Rah."—ffal« :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  208. 

b'-ver-Btor-pt  *■     lEng.  over,  and  story.] 

Arch.  :  The  clerestory  or  upper  story  of  a 
building. 

t  d-ver-Straln',  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  <yver,  and 
itrain,  v.] 

A.  hitrans. :  To  strain  or  exert  one's  self 
too  much  ;  to  labour  to  excess. 

"With  overMtraining  and  enrneatness  of  ttnlBhiiig 
their  piecct,  they  uft«n  did  them  mora  harm  than 
Rood  '—Oryden  :  tfufretnoy,  \  si. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  stretch  or  strain  too  far  or 
too  much. 

"  Lewis  waM  senelhle  that  the  itrength  of  FrAnco 
had  licen  oterstniined  by  Uie  exertioue  of  th«  last 
e»mpalgn."— J/ucau/ay.-  SUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

o'-ver- Strain,  s.  [Overstrain,  r.]  Exces- 
sive exertion.  (Richardson:  Grandison,  vt. 
144.) 

•  •-ver-8tralt'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  over,  and 
ttraitly.]  Too  straitly,  too  strictly,  too  rigor- 
ously. 

"He  found  himaelf  overttralflv  tiad  up  with  hard 
condition*."— rta/«itfA;  UUC  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  11.,  J  i. 

•  6-ver-Straw/  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and straw^  v.] 
To  strew  or  scatter  over  ;  to  overstrew. 

"The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  ov'ntraw'd 
With  swec-U."        Shaketp. :  Veniu  A  AdonU,  1.148. 

•  6-ver-Stream',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  stream, 
v.]  To  streiim  ur  (iow  over  ;  to  pass  over  as  a 
stream. 

"  O'crttrfamf't  and  alWer-strenked 
With  iiifiiiy  ft  rivulet."  Tcunyton:  The  Iilet. 

6-ver-stret9h',  v.t.  &,  i.  [Eng.  over,  and 
ttretch.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  stretch  too  far ;  to  overstrain. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  be  stretched  or  extended 
too  far. 

"Tlie  tumour  wa*  gangrened  by  reason  of  the  ot-er- 
ttrrtchina  uf  the  »k\a."—WU*man:  Huryerj/,  lik.  1.. 
Ob.  xsl. 

•  o-vor'-strow'  (ew  as  6),  •  o-ver-strow', 

v.t.      [Eng.   over,  and    strew.]     To  strew  or 
scatter  over. 

"The  cUiriiiiy  iiurfacfl  all  o'crttroiffn  with  trlliee 
Of  gret-dy  iiiMocta."  Philips:  CUicr,  L 

d'-ver-Strict,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  strict.] 
Too  tstriLl  or  sharp. 

•  6-vor-8tride'.  v.t.    [Eng.  over  and  stride,  v.] 

To  Htrido  or  step  over  or  beyond. 

:1 
t>niyton:  Legend <jf  T,  CromtetU. 

•  6-v6r-8trikO',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  andsfrifcc,  v.] 

To  strike  L.-ynnd. 

"Aa  be  In  hli  n^e  him  oMritrooke' 

hptmtr:  K  «..  V.  xl.  IS 

O'-Vor-Btrong,  n.  [Eng.  over,  and  strong.] 
Too  strong  ;  nlrnng  to  excesH. 

"  O»rrttronff  hn  wa*  that  way  tilno/'^/t'tMgh  :  lli»(. 
World,  hk.  Iv..  ch.  111.,  fa. 

6-v6r-8tr6wTi',  j-a.  -par.  or  a.    (Oveiwtrew.] 

O-vor-BtU'-di-oiis,  ft.  [Eng.  over,  and  si-udi- 
0UJ.1    Too  Htudiou.H  :  Htuilious  to  excess. 

•  6-vdr-8tu -dl-ofta  n6«8,  ».     [Eng.  over, 

and  sfuWi-'i/.-oitw. i      Tin-  ipmlity  or  state  of 
being  overstndlnns  ;  exeoHHive  Btiuiy. 


o-ver-8ubtle  (snbtle  as  sut-el).  a.  (Kng. 
otvr  and  subtU.]  Too  subtle,  too'cunning,  too 
crafty,  too  deceitful. 

"Son  of  lapetua,  o'rrtubtle.  go  " 

Vovk  :  Haiod ;  Workt  *  Dayi,  L 

•  O'-ver-siiin,  s.  [Eng.  over  and  sum,]  A 
sum  or  quiintity  over  ;  a  surplus. 

"What<vrr  ovfrnim  of  the  li<|iior  did  accrue  to 
him.'—JlQtiruhed :  Detcript,  tiritutn,  ch.  xvUl. 

•  6-Vor-8up-ply',  v.t.  (Eng.  over,  and 
^Pl'h,  v.]  To  supply  to  excess;  to  provide 
with  too  great  a  sujiply. 

d'-ver-8Tip-ply,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  supply,  a.] 
An  excessive  supply;  a  supply  in  excess  of 
demands  or  needs. 

o-ver-stire'  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  otw,  and 
sure.]    Too  sure  or  ct-rtain  ;  too  confident. 

"  Persuaaloo  owrntre 
Of  Uke  succeediiiK. "  J/Uton  :  P.  A.  11.  141 

'  O-ver-SWarm'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  wer,  and 
swarming.]     Swarming  to  excess. 

•■  6-ver-8Way',  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  sxvay.] 

1.  To  overrule,  to  direct,  to  control,  to 
govern.    {Byron:  Cain,  ii.  2.) 

2.  To  surpass  in  power.  (Shakesp. :  SonTtet  65.) 

•  o-ver-swell',  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  over,  and 
swell,  v.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  swell  or  rise  above. 

"Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erttoell  the  cup." 

Shak^Mp. :  Juliu*  C'osar,  Iv.  S. 

B   Intrans. :  To  overflow  the  banks. 

"  Let  floods  n'ertwetl."        SJiaketp.  ;  Henry  V..  ii.  1. 

o-ver-swift',  "  o-ver-swlfte,  a.  [Eng. 
over,  and  swijt,]  Too  quick ;  exceedingly 
swift  or  quick. 

"The  Bterre  unfoMeth  his  overwwifte  aryilnga."— 
(niauccr :  Boethiut.  bk.  Iv. 

O'-vert,  a.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  ouvert),  pa.  par.  of 
ovrir  (Fr.  ouvrir)  =  to  open.l 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Open,  plain,  public,  ap- 
parent. 

"The  way  thereto  le  so  tniert." 

Chaueer :  Ifotu  of  Fame,  Ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Imw.  :  Open, 
manifest,  not  co- 
vert. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term 
applied  to  tli<3  ..,.  ,  -^a^^^  s  hik 
wini;sof  birds,  &c.,  11L-'  ^^^P  ^^ 
wlien  spread  open 
on  either  side  of 
the  head,  as  if 
taking  flight.  overt. 

^  (1)  Market  overt :  A  place  where  goods  are 
publicly  exposed  for  sale. 

'■  Titles,  places,  coiiiinisslons,  pardons,  were  daily 
sold  in  market  overt  by  the  great  digultArles  of  the 
realm.'— J/'icdiWai/-  But.  Eng..  ch.  ill 

(2)  Pound  overt:  A  pound  open  overhead, 
as  distinguished  from  one  covert  or  close. 

overt-act,  s. 

Im.iv:  An  open  or  manifest  act  from  whieh 
criminality  is  implied. 

overt-word,  s.  a  plain,  open  word,  not 
liable  or  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 

6-vdr-taUe',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  take.] 

1.  To  catch  after  pursuit ;  to  como  up  with. 
"  If  thou  wilt  overtake  us  hence,  a  mile  or  twain." 

Shaketp, :  Lear,  Iv.  1. 

2.  To  come  or  fall  upon. 

"  If  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  ye." 

.Shakt-Mp.  :  Henry  Vlt!..  IIL  1. 

3.  To  take  by  surprise ;  to  surprise ;  to 
catch. 

"If  a  man  be  overtaken  In  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  rMturoauchauoueln  the  spirit  of  meukuess," 
—UtUiUtant  vl.  1. 

•  4.  To  keep  up  ;  to  maintain. 

"The  demand  was  so  Kfoat  that  he  could  acarcely 
overtake  the  supply." — CaueU't  Teciinical  Educator, 
pt  X..  p.  25t. 

Ii  The  i»a.  par,  has  a  special  meaning  = 
Intoxicjtted.  Pavles  (Supp.  Gloss.)  gives  throe 
examples  of  iUs  use. 

"  6  vor  tails'  (J.  silent),  v.i.  A  t.  [Eng.  owr, 
and  lalk,  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  too  much  ;  to  bo  too 
talkfit  iv<-. 

B.  Tn  talk  over;  to  perHuado  by  talking, 

6-ver  task',    v.t.    [Kng.   over,  and  Itisk,   v.] 

To  biirdiii  with  too  licavy  a  t;isk  or  duty  ;  to 


ini|  nse  too  heavy  a  task  or  doty  or>;  to  over- 
burden. 

"  To  find  that  out,  sood  shepherd.  I  supi>oae  .  .  . 
Would  overtask  toe  l«at  laud-pllot'o  art.' 

Milton :  Comui,  309. 

O-ver-t&x',  r.f.  [Eng.  oitr,  and  Ulz,  v.]  To 
tax  too  li&iviiy  ;  to  impose  too  lieavy  a  tax 

upon.     (Lit.  <i  Jig.) 

■■Th.-y  wwuld  tlmt  tii^rtax  the  landowners."— />af/jF 
Telf-jraph.  Sept.  2j,  Itshi. 

"  O'-verte,  a.     [Overt.] 

6'-ver-te  dl-dU8,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  t^diout.'i 
Too  tedious  ;  excessively  tedious  or  tiresome. 

•  6-ver-teemed',  a.  (Eng.  over,  and  teem.} 
Worn  out  or  cxiiausled  by  childbearing. 

"About  her  lank  and  all  o'ertermed  !■  ins." 

:>)t'iketp- :  Uamlet.  IL  t. 

•  O-ver-tempt',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  tempt.\ 
To  tempt  too  strongly ;  to  tempt  beyond  thfl 
power  of  resistance. 

•  6-ver-th£nlE',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  think.} 
To  overestimate;  to  rate  too  highly.  (Sylvet- 
ter:  Job  Triumphant,  iv.  147.)         • 

6-ver-thrdw',    v.t.  fc  i.     [Eng.    over,  and 

throw,  V.J 
A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  over;  to  turn  upside  down. 

2.  To  demolish,  to  ruin. 

3.  To  defeat,  to  conquer,  to  vanquish. 

"Our  endeavour  is  not  so  niucb  to  overthrow  them 
with  whom  wo  contend,  as  to  yield  them  reaaonabls 
causes." — H<x>ker :  Kcctei.  Polity. 

i.  To  defeat,  to  foil. 

"  Our  devices  still  are  overthroten.' 

Sh^tketp. :  IlanUet,  llL  9L 

6.  To  subvert,  to  destroy. 

"  61ost«r.  that  seeks  to  ormhrow  religion.' 

ahuketp.  :  1  Henry  VI..  L  X. 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  fall  over ;  to  turn  over. 

"The  which  stroke  greued  him  so  sore,  that  he  ouer- 
thrui;  liJ  thL-  erthe."— BrrTier*,'  Froietart,  Cronffde, 
vol.  i.,  ch,  cclxx. 

6'-ver-thr6w,  s.    [Overthrow,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  overtlirowing  or  oversetting; 
the  state  of  being  overthrown  or  overseL 

2.  Defeat,  discomfiture. 

"  Lancaster,  I  fear  thy  overthrew." 

.'thakesp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  IL  & 

3.  Ruin,  destruction. 

"The  wmthfiil  soldier  dram  the  hostile  plongb. 
That  haughty  mark  of  total  ovfrthr<jw.' 

Francis:  Horace,  Ode  \t. 

i.  Confusion.    (Scott:  Rnkeby,  iv.  U>.) 

6.  Crickn :  A  faulty  return  of  the  ball  by 

one  of  the  Held,  whereby  an  additional  run  it 

gained  by  the  striker. 

o'-ver-throw-er,  s.  [Eng.  overthrow;  -«r.] 
One  wlio  overtlirows,  deft-uts,  or  ruins. 

"  Ovrrthroieers  of  the  klhK'lome,  and  ent'iniea  is 
religion."— //o/lniA«>i:  Httl.  Hcotland  [m\.  \i;»). 

o-ver-thrown',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Over- 
throw, t'.J 

•  6- ver- thwart',  v.t.    [Oveuthwart,  adv.] 

1.  To  opp(»so. 

2.  To  cross. 

*'  Many  of  the  Turks  galleys  were  drowned  by  over- 
thwartint  the  ma».~~Airham  :  Ltttrr  to  the  Fellemt 
q/  St.  John's. 

6 *-ver- thwart,  prep.,  n.,  adv.,  &  s.  (Eng. 
over,  and  thwtirt.] 

i  A^  As  prep.  :  Across,  over;  from  side  to 
side  of.    (Cowper:  Task,  1.  Iti9.) 
"  B.  As  adjtdive: 

1.  Opposite ;  being  or  situate  o\'er  or  across 
the  way. 

"We  whUper,  for  fear  our  overlhteart  uelghhraia 
ihould  hear  ua,  and  btlmy  us  to  the  cuvrrninouU' 
—O.ydfn.    [ToiUl.) 

2.  Crossing  anything  not  at  right  angles; 
transverse. 

3.  Perverse,  peevish,  contradictory. 

" Oue rth  teert  [protervi ]  bollun  w Itli  proud  tfaougbtls.' 

-~iVycri^f    nitu  111, 
i.  Contrary,  adverse,  awkward. 

"Such  oricrrtwtirt  effect*  In  me  they  makA." 

n>.i(r  .   Tht-  louer  t-  hit  B«<L 

*  C.  As  adv.  :  Over  aKninst  ;  ftcn>8.H. 

"OcfrfiMkirf  to  the  eh<K-kst(iiira  In  tti*  nioutli  oi 
Ex.'— //•WiritAecf .   Description  <tf  Britaine,  oh.  xiL 

*  D.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  cross,  adverse,  or  unfortunate  clrctim* 

Btjinco  or  iMmltinn.    (Surrey  :  I'rxiiM  (if  Mean* 
and  Cf>nst»int  Ksttitf,) 

2.  Contnidi'tion,  oppoHJtlon,  quarrelling. 


b62l,  hS^ ;  p^t,  j^l ;  oat.  fell,  ohonu,  fhin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  ^U  ;  sin,  af ;  expoot.  ^enophon,  e^|:l8t.    ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tlan  -  ahau.    -tlon,  -slon  -  ahOn  ;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  zhiln.    -oloua,  -tlous.  -bIoub  ==  ahtku,    -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  =  bf  1,  d^L 
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•  6'-ver-thwart-lJr,  '  o  ver-thwart-lie, 

adv.     [Eng.  overthwart ;  -ly.] 

1.  Across,  transversely. 

"The  winde  aud  water  gan  for  to  rlae.  and  oiier- 
fhwar  he  to  tuurue  the  Wf  IkeD."— CTiauc-^r ,  Testament 
qf  Lone,  bk.  1. 

2.  Perversely,  crossly ;  against  the  grain. 

"Rightlie  smothed  and  wrought  as  it  shonld,  not 
tmerthwartlie,  audagaiiiat  the  viooA.'—An:ham :  Schole' 
maghT.  bk.  1. 

•  o'-ver-tliwart-liess,  s.  [Eng.  overthwart; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  athwart  or  across. 

2.  Pcrverseness,  crossness. 

"  T)ie  overthwiirtneas  of  sonte  ueighboon  lntemipt«d 
it."— Herbert ;  Li/e.  p.  53. 

•  6-ver-tilt',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  tilt.]  To 
tilt  or  turn  over  ;  to  overturn. 

d'-ver-time,  s.  &  adv.     [Eng.  over,  and  time.] 

A.  As  suhst  ;  Time  during  which  one  works 
after  or  beyond  the  regular  or  usual  time. 

B.  As  adv. :    After  or  beyond  the  regular 
or  usual  *inie  of  working. 

"According  to  the  hours  they  worked  overtime.' 
Standard.  Oct.  S,  1885. 

•  d-ver-time  -ly,  '  o-ver-time-llche, 
*  o-ver-time-lie,  *  our -time- liche, 

adv.  &  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  tiviely.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Too  early ;  oversoon,   prema- 
turely. 

"Heerea  bore  area  ahad  ourtimeiictte  vpon  my 
head."— CAaucer :  Boeciu^,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Premature  ;  too  early. 

"Thevalne  youthful!  fantnsle  and oHr-r((rrt*Jie death 
of  fatliers  and  thy  brethren." — Solinthed:  But.  Eng. 
(ail.  &46). 

•  o-ver-tip'-pled,  •  o-ver-tip'-led  (led 
as  eld),  ff.  [Kng.  over,  and  tippled.]  Intoxi- 
cated.    (P.  Holland  :  Canuien,  p.  493.) 

•  6-ver-t'ire',  *  o-ver-ty-or,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
(tt'pr,  and  tire,  v.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  tire  to  excess;  to  exhaust 
by  fatigue ;  to  tire  out. 

"Though  be  with  dart  the  windy-footed  hiiide  did 
overcyer."  Phaer :  Virgin  ;  ^neid-jM  \'\. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue ;  to  be  tired  out. 

"The  next,  and  must  be,  for  fear  of  your  overtiring. 
the  last  of  our  diacourae."— Bp.  Ball :  Sermon  33. 

'  o-ver-ti'-tle,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  title,  v.] 
To  give  too  high  a  title  to. 

d'-vert-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  overt;  -ly.]  In  an 
overt  manner  ;  openly,  plainly,  publicly. 

•  6-ver-t6ir,  v.t.     [Eng.  over,  and  toil,  v.] 

1.  To  wear  out  or  exhaust  by  too  much 
labour ;  to  overwork. 

"  Wliere,  overtoiled,  her  heat  to  cool. 
She  bathes  her  in  the  pleasmit  pool." 

Draj/ton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2, 

2.  To  cause  to  work  to  excess. 

d'-ver-tone,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  tone.]  The 
same  as  Harmonic  (q.v.). 

d-ver-tOoU',  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Over- 
take.] 

Q-ver-top',  v.t.    [Eng.  ox'er,  and  top,  v.] 
1.  To  rise  above  the  top  of;  to  surmount. 

"  Where  her  imperioua  faue  her  former  aeat  disdAius, 
Aud  iiroudly   overtops  tbe    spacinua    neighbouring 
plains."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion.  ».  2. 

•  2.  To  excel,  to  surpass. 

"  O'trtopping  woman's  power," 

Shakesp.  :  Eenry  rjTI.,  IL  4. 

•3.  To  obscure  by  superior  excellence;  to 
throw  into  the  background. 

•  d-ver-t<J\^r'-er,  v.t,  &.  i.  [Eng.  over,  and 
tower.  1 

A.  Tram.  :  To  tower  or  rise  over  or  above. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rise  or  soar  too  liigh. 

■*  d-ver-trade',  v.i.  [Eng.  over,  and  trade,  v.] 
To  trade  beyond  one's  capital  or  means ;  to 
overstock  a  market. 

"  Any  ouertrading  of  the  forrainer." — Bacon : 
Benry  VIl.,  p.  60. 

•  O-ver-trS.v'-el,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  travel 
=  travail,]    To  weary,  to  exhaust. 

■■  Onertrauelling  oure  men  wyth  contlnoall  toyle," 
—Goltiiiige  :  Catar,  foL  203. 

•  o-ver-tread',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  tread,  v.] 
To  tread  down,  to  trample  on. 

"Thetreu^th  is  ouertroden,  puttynge  uo  tniste  In 
any  thyuge  that  ia  iu  thia  worlde.'— /'«a/m  U.  (Note). 
(1551). 


*  o-ver-treat',  v.t,  [Eng.  over,  and  treat.] 
To  prevail  upon  by  entreaty  or  persua.sion  ; 
to  overpersuade  ;  to  talk  over. 

"  Why  lettea  he  not  my  wordea  sinke  In  hisearea 
&o  h&vd  lo  ouertreate  t"    Surrey:  Virgile;  ^£n,  \v, 

*  6-ver-trip',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  trip,  v.] 
To  trip  or  skip  over  ;  to  walk  or  move  nimbly 
and  lightly  over. 

"  In  BUch  a  nipht 
Did  Thiabe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew," 

Shiikesp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  T.  7. 

*  6-ver-trdw',  v.i.  [Eng.  over,  and  trow.] 
To  trust  too  much  ;  to  be  too  trustful. 

"  For  I  am  no  thing  owrfrotoyttge  to  myaelf  but 
not  la  th  la  thing,  I  am  luatiQed. "—  Wycliffe :  1  Cor.  i  v. 

o'-ver-triie,  a.  [Eng,  over,  and  true.]  Too 
true.    (Tennyson:  Vivien,  57 Q.) 

*  o'-ver-trust,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  trust,  s.] 
Too  much  trust  or  conUdence. 

*  6-ver-trust',  v.i.  [Eng.  over,  and  trust,  v.] 
To  trust  too  much. 

'■  Thus  it  shall  befall 
Uim  who  t"  worth  in  women  overtrusting 
Lets  her  will  rule."        Jliiton  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  1,188. 

O'-ver-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  ouverture),  from 
ovrir  (Ff.  ouvrir)  =  to  open.J    [Overt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  An  opening,  an  aperture. 

"  Diuera  overfures  and  holes  were  made  under  the 
found.'^cyon  by  the  pyouers."— fi'tiW  /  Benry  V.  (an   5). 

*  2.  An  opening,  a  disclosure,  a  discovery. 

"  For  if  the  leaat  imagined  overture 
But  of  conceived  revolt  men  once  espy." 

Daniel :  Civil  War$.  li. 

*  3.  Opening,  beginning. 

"  Plato  had  given  tho  overture  and  beginoingof  auch 
matter.'—/*.  Bolland:  Plutarch,  p.  1.0S5. 

4.  A  proposal,  an  offer ;  something  offered 
or  submitted  for  consideration,  acceptance,  or 
rejection. 

"The  Scotch  Parliament  made  direct  overture  to 
England. ■■—J/.iciu/ai/ ;  SisU  Sng.,  ch,  xiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  An  introductory  symphony  for 
instruments,  chiefly  used  as  an  introduction 
to  important  musical  compositions,  as  operas, 
oratorios,  &c.  Its  principal  themes  are  often 
taken  from  the  work  it  precedes. 

2.  Preshyterianism :  A  petition  or  proposal 
from  a  Presbytery,  or  an  individual,  to  the 
highest  court,  which  is  the  General  AssemMy 
or  the  Synod,  that  a  new  law  be  created, 
an  old  one  amended  or  repealed,  or  a  measure 
carried  into  effect.  The  term  was  borrowed 
from  the  Huguenots. 

o'-ver-ture,  v.t.    [Overture,  s.] 

Preshyterianism:  To  transmit  an  overture 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  church :  as,  To 
overture  the  Assembly. 

6-ver-turn',  *o-ver-tome,  *o-ver- 
tourne,  *  o-ver-tume,  v.t.  &  i.  (Eng. 
over,  an-l  turn,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

].  To  turn  over,  to  upset,  to  overthrow. 

"  On  a  heap 
CJhariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturned  " 

Milton:  P.  L..  vl.  890. 

*  2.  To  subvert,  to  destroy,  to  ruin,  to  over- 
power. 

"  But  p-iin  is  perfect  misery,  tbe  worst 
Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturns 
All  i>atience."  Mtton  :  P.  L.  v\.  468. 

*  3.  To  throw  down,  to  abase,  to  humble. 

"  She  can  nreise  that  doeth  moume. 
And  whirle  adoune,  and  ouertmime 
Who  sitteth  highest."        Homaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  away,  to  depart,  to  turn  aside. 

"  Ne  he  unordeynede  ua  of  sum  veyn  speche.  feyn- 
ynge  that  us  ouertume  fro  the  fiothfastuesae  of  the 
Gospel." — iVycliffe:  Laodicensis. 

2.  To  be  ruined  or  destroyed  ;  to  fall. 

"God  mfule  hir  ouerror/ie,"        O&wer:  C.A.,iii, 

*  o'-ver-turn,  s.  [Overturn,  v.]  The  act 
of  overturning  or  overthrowing  ;  the  state  of 
being  overturned,  overthrown,  or  ruined ; 
ruin,  overthrow. 

"o-ver-turn'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  overturn; 
-able.]  Capable 'of  being  overturned;  liable 
to  be  overturned. 

"  A  commodious  land  carriage  .  .  .  not  being  over- 
tumnblc  by  any  height  on  which  the  wheels  can  pos- 
sibly move." — Bist.  Royal  Society,  iv.  323. 

o-ver-tum'-er,  s.  [Eng.  overturn;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  overturns,  overthrows, 
subverts,  or  destroys.  {South :  Sermons,  vol. 
vi.,  ser.  2.) 


*  O-ver-tWine',  v.t,  (Eng.  over,  and  tarint,  v  ) 
To  twine  over;  to  enwreache.    {3\elley.) 

*  d-ver-vail',  v.t,    [Overveiu] 

*  o-ver-val-u-a'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
valuation.]  The  act  of  overvaluing  ;  too  high 
a  valuation  or  estimate. 

"But  that  which  is  guilty  of  the  most  general 
debate  is  the  overvaluation  of  wisdom.'— Bishop  Salt : 
Peoi-emaker,  {  8. 

*  O-ver-val'-iie,  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  vabie,  v.^ 

1.  To  value  too  higlily  ;  to  prize  overmuch  : 
to  value  or  rate  at  t*"i  high  a  price  or  value  ; 
to  overestimate  ;  to  set  too  high  a  value  on. 

"A  prudent  care  not  to  overvalue  ourselves  upOL 
any  accuuut. "— ffr«w:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vlC 

2.  To  exceed  in  value. 

"  A  look  that  overvalued  the  ransom  of  ft  monarch."— 
H.  Broohx  :  Fool  qf  quality,  ii.  2a9. 

*  o-ver-vaulf ,  v.t.  (Eng.  over,  and  vault,  v.] 
To  vault  over.    {Southey :  Thalaba,  ix.) 

*  6-ver-veil',  v.t,  (Eng,  over,  and  veil,  v.] 
To  veil,  to  cover,  to  sliroud,  to  obscure,  to 
overshadow. 

"  The  day  bei^ins  to  break,  and  nlgbt  is  fled  ; 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  overveiled  tbe  earth." 

Shaliesp. :  I  Benry  VI.,  U.  1 

*  d'-ver-vert,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  vert,]  (See 
extract.) 

"Oververt,  which  Is  great  woods  and  trees,  M  well 
those  which  hear  no  fruit  as  those  which  do."-  Xelion  : 
Lairs  cone.  Game,  p  231. 

*  o'-ver-view  (ie^v  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  over,  and 
I'tftiJ,  s.]    An  overlooking,  an  inspection. 

"  Are  we  iietrayed  thus  to  thy  ooerview  >" 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv,  S. 

d-ver-vi'-6-lent,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  violent.'^ 
Too  violent ;  violent  to  excess. 

*  6-ver-v6te',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  vote,  v.] 
To  defeat  by  a  majority  of  votes;  to  out- 
number ;  to  outvote. 

"The  lords  and  commons  might  be  content  to  be 
overvoted  by  the  major  part  of  both  houses." — Ai/yf 
Charles;  £»^<in  Basiltke. 

*  O-ver-waUt  <]  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  or«-,  and 
walk,  v.]    To  walk  over  or  upon. 

"A  place  too  wyde  for  a  won 
—Sir  T.  More:    Workes,  p.  770. 

*  o-ver-'wan'-ton,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and 
wanton.]     Too  wanton,  too  licentious. 

*'  Youthful  tricks  iu  overwnntun  veiae." 

Ben  Jonson     Barace ;  Arte  of  Poetrtt. 

*  o-ver-'war',  v.t.  (Eng.  over,  and  war,  v.] 
To  war  over  ;  to  defeat  in  war  ;  to  conquer. 

"The  .  .  .  greatestof  thei)eersdid,  ouerwarred.dy." 
}yamer :  Albions  England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxr. 

O-ver-war'-y,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  wary.]  Too 
wary,  too  cautious ;  too  guarded  or  circum- 
spect. 

"  The  one  being  so  overu>ary,  and  the  other  aohutf." 
—  Ilaleigh  :  Bist.  H'orfd,  bk.  v.,  ch.  il.,  i  a. 

'  6-ver-wash',  I'.t.  (Eng.  over,  and  «'a.s/t,  v.] 
To  wash  over  ;  to  overflow. 

"They  are  left  till  three  tides  have  overwathed 
them."— Bolittshed :  DetcripU  Englmui,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  iz. 

*  o-ver-wast'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  over,  anduww(«LJ 
Worn  out,  exhausted,  spent. 

"  And  none  regarded  to  maiuLain  tbe  light. 
Which  being  overteasted,  was  gone  ouU" 

Drayton  :  Barons  Wars,  tr. 

*  6-ver-'wat9h',  r.(.    [Eng.  over,  and  watch,  v.] 

1.  To  watch  to  excess. 

2.  To  exhaust  or  wear  out  by  long  watch- 
ing or  want  of  rest, 

•6-ver-wax',  *  o-ver-wex.  v.i.  (Eng. 
oi^er,  and  wax,  v.]  To  grow  too  mucli  or  too 
large.    {Robert  qf  Gloucester,  p.  482.     Note.) 

o'-ver-weak,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  weak.]  Too 
weak,  too  feeble. 

*  6-ver-wear',  v.t.     [Eng.   over,  and  uvar.] 

To  wear  too  much ;  to  wear  out ;  to  wear  or 
waste  away. 

"  Of  all  the  rest  that  most  resembles  man, 
W  as  an  o'encorn  ill-favour'd  Babitiii." 

Drctytu,, .    The  Muon-Coif. 

*  d-ver-wear'-y,  v.%.  [Eng.  over,  and  weary, 
v.]    To  exliaust  or  wear  out  with  fatigue. 

"Overwearied  with  watching." — Dryden  :  Virffil ; 
^neid.    (Ded.) 

*  6  -  ver  -  weath'-er,  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and 
weather.]  To  I)ruise,  batter,  or  damage  by 
\iolence  of  weather. 

"  With  overwenther'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IL  «. 


f&te,  fiit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there : 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mate.  cub.  ciire,  nnite.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  ei're,  sir,  marine :  go,  p5tt 
Sjrrlan.    «e.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


overwe  en— oviparous 
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•  d-ver-ween',  v.i.  [A.S. o/^rwhum  =  to  itg- 
.suine.]  To  tliiuk  too  highly ;  to  ont<^rtain  too 
hi^h,  arrogant,  or  presuinptuouu  thou^ta  ;  to 
think  conceitedly. 

"They  that  ©•*nM««, 
And  at  thy  ttrowiog  vlrluva  fret  their  ai'Ieen." 

Jtiilatt:  .vrtifirt  12. 

•  6-ver-weeu'-er,  *.  [Eng.  overmen:  -er.] 
One  who  entcrtaiits  t«o  high  an  oiiinion, 
especially  of  liiiiiself;  a  conceited  person. 

"A  tltttttrw  of  uiym-If.  in  onenoirii'^' 

.ViUiiHj/^r:  /'urliument  q/  Ljpe.  11.  1. 

»-ver-ween'-ing,  •  o-ver-wen-inde,  pr. 

par.  or  a.,  &$.    [Oveuwkkn.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  TliinkiriR  too  highly  or  eon- 
ceitedly.esiJcoiallyoronu'sseU ;  arrogant,  con- 
ceited, pn,'sumptuou.s. 

,  "That  fn1*«fralt, 

Which,  to  your  'Mrve#nfn^kpirlts,  yivlUs 
Hope  or «  flight  Jcl^tlTil." 

Wortltteorlh-  Xxcurrton.h'k.  It. 

B.  A.1  $ithst. :  Conceit;  too  high  or  con- 
ceited thoughts. 

"  lie  mlsht  have  leamt 
hCM  wartce^iiing,  inu>:«  he  huVd  In  .(-ih  "• 

MUfon:  P.  /l.i.  lit. 

d-ver-ween'-ing-ljir,  ado.  (Eng.  overuven- 
ing ;  -tif  ]  In  an  overweening,  conceited,  or 
arrnj;ant  manner;  with  too  high  an  opinion, 
esperially  of  one's  self. 

"  Like  hliti  whose  peL-uIl.ir  words  he  oMrweeninfflj/ 
tMaui^x'—J/illoit:  tikonokitutei. 

•  o-ver-ween'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng,  ot'enrfm- 
ing:  -TUss.]  Uniliip  ci'iifliinnce  ;  i)r«.' .sumption. 
(Sitvage:  H.  Matlicott,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi.) 

•  o-ver-weigh'  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  oi^er, 
and  weigh.] 

1.  To  exceed  in  weight ;  to  preponderate, 
to  outwei;^h,  to  overbalance. 

"My  uii»oird  name,  the  auiiterenesi  of  my  life. 

will  BO  your  ace  U&AtlullM  nveriorojh' 

Shakrtp.  :  Sleamre/or  Mtisure,  IL  4. 

2.  To  weigh  down. 

"  The  lir)rw  .  .  ,  o'ertoetgh'd  with  h!i  own  niasB, 
Lies  MalluwInK."  I^rayton:  Poti/Olbion.  *.  21. 

O'-ver-welglit  (^h  silent),  «.  (Eng.  over,  and 
weight.] 

1.  Greater  weight. 

"Tnkv  so  much  the  mort  nitver  ma  will  eoiint«rvaltd 
the  orrruh-l^ht  of  the  Itanti/'—tiicon      Nnt.  Hitt..  \  7'JS. 

2.  Excess  of  weight,  above  what  is  required 
or  nectfssarj*.  or  allowed. 

3.  Pn-ponderance. 

•  o-ver-weU',  v.t.    (Eng.  over,  and  welly  v.] 

To  overflow. 

"TTie  watf-r  uvtrwlled  the  flgc'—Staclitwre: Loina 
Doont,  ch.  xlx. 

•  6-Ver-Wont',  pret.  U,  pa,  par.  of  v.  (Over,- 
oo.l 

•  o'-ver-wet,  «.  [Eng.  orer,  and  wd.]  Excess 
of  wet. 

"Another  11)  nccliletit  Is,  overwet  at  uwing  time." — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Uiit.,  )  cea. 

d-ver-whelm',*  o-ver-whelme,  v.t.  [Eng. 
<««r,  and  whelm.} 

l.To  cruHh  undernpath  an  excessive  weight 
or  force  ;  to  drstroy  utt*^r!y  ;  to  swallow  up. 

2.  To  crush  ;  to  weigh  down ;  to  overcome, 
to  overiwwer. 

**  A  tjymblyDge  cold  of  dread  cltna  optrwhrtrnfth  my 
heart,  Surrtiy .   PsiUmly. 

•  3.  To  overflow  ;  to  cover  entirely ;  to  over- 

Bprcid. 


"  liuiiimlng  water  muit  o'ertoJtflm  thy  coriJoe." 
Vi/Utfip.;  Per'-'  -  •" 

'  4.  To  put  over  ;  to  wrap. 


t^h'LkestJ.:  Pi/riclvs,  lit  L 


"Then  I  oDtncle/'H abruatler  I'ljteabouttheflnit.''  — 
t>r.  P.ii/in. 

*  5.  To  overhang  In  a  threat.-niiig  or  gloomy 
manner. 

"  I>t  (he  brow  o'^rvrfn-Im  \t, 
Art  fearfully  ki  il.tth  a  Krt!le.l  rock 
O'erhanti  and  JuLty  hla  fuofoiindwl  baae.' 

tihake*p.  :  Stnry  I',,  ill.  1. 

*  O'-Ver-T^hSlm,  n.  fOvERWHBl.M.  r.l  Thoa'  t 
of  ov.TwIifhnin^ ;  tho  stfite  of  being  over- 
whelmed ;  an  execss. 

'•  In  iach  an  rm^rvh'tm 
Of  wnnderfiil.  on  man  •  aatumsli'd  aluht, 
Runhi:*  Ululilp<<tri)tr." 

Koiittj;  :  SiijKt  noughta,  Ii.  M5. 

3-ver  whSlm'-IAg,  pr,  par.  &  a.  lOvEn- 
WHKLM,  r.l 

A.  Aa  pr.par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B,  As  mlieclive: 

1.  Overpowering,  c^ishlng,  (rreMlHtlble. 

•  2.  Overhanging,  Wrtllng. 

"An  ap^ilheoarj*  late  I  nnt«d. 
In  t*tt«r*d  ire«la,  with  nvtrvS^'mtn't  hrtiwi." 

SftaXttp. .   /iom*o  A  Juiitt.  V.  L 


o-ver-whelm'-ihg-lSr,  adv.      [Eng.   over- 

whflming  ;  -ly.]     In  an  overwhelming  manner 
or  degree;  overpoweringly. 

"  Ov^rtchrlminjflif  pouderotu  in  Kirard  of  the  perni* 
clous  cuuscqucuts.  —Decay  qf  Chrittian  Pi^y. 

•  O-Ver-Whelve,  r.f.    [A.S.  o/'^r  =  over,  and 

hw'l/'in,  hwyl/an  —  to  cover.]    Tooverwhelm. 

"The  borrlhtu  wind  Aqullun  tnouetb  b-ilUiiK  teni- 
pMt«,  and  oueru/heiue(h  tlie  mm."— CAuuc«r :  Uoeciug, 

6-ver-wind',  v.t.     [Enjr.  over,  and  wind,  v.] 

To  wind  too  much  or  too  far  ;  as,  To  overwind 
a  wtitch. 

•  d-ver-'wing',  v.t.  [Enn.  over,  and  mng,  v.] 
To  outflank ;  to  extend  so  as  to  cover  tlie  wing 
or  flank. 

"  Agricola  doubting  to  be  overwing'd,  •treachM  out 
hla  tronW— Milton  :  Hut.  Kng..  IL 

•  d-ver-wipe',  v.t.    [Eng.  over,  and  vrlpe.l  To 

wip^i  or  .suuair  over. 

•■Th'.Kesynoes  whkhe  are  with  the  peticell  nf  dally 
prayer  oii«rwi/ifd."—iiir  T.  J/ura  ,■   Workes.  p.  T'Ji. 

O'-ver-wise,  a.  [Eng.  over,  and  wise^  a.] 
Wise  to  atteitation  ;  attVr-tedly  wise. 

"  Make  not  thyself  owrviaa."—  Eci^esiaMtet  U.  16. 

6-ver-wise'-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  orer,  and  wisely.] 
Too  wisely,  too  cleverly  ;  wisely  toaffectation. 

O-ver-wise'-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  over,  and  laise- 
ness.]  Tlie  qualilyor  state  of  being  overwise  ; 
affected  wisdom. 

•  d-ver-wit',  v.t.  [Eng.  over,  and  wii.}  To 
outwit. 

"  Fortune,  oar  foe.  we  cannot  ovnteit.' 

\y yvhertey :  J,we  in  a  tVood,  v.  6. 

6- ver-WOOd' -^,  a.     [Eng.  over,  and  woody.] 
Too  wou'iy  ;  having  too  mueli  wood. 
"  Fruit-trees,  overtoouily."  MiUon  :  P.  L..  V.  SIS. 

•  6-ver-w6rd',  v.t      [Eng.  over,  and  word.] 

To  speak  or  say  too  mneli. 

"  Describing  a  small  fly.  he  extremely  <meru<orded 
andovenipakc  himself  iuhUexpreulou  of  iV—Ualet: 
Remaitu.  p.  229. 

O-ver-Work',  v.t.  fEng.  over,  and  work,  v.] 
To  work  to  excess  ;  to  work  beyi)nd  one's 
strength  ;  to  weary,  exhaust,  or  wear  out  with 
labour  or  work. 

'•  It  In  tiuch  a  jileaaure  a,i  cjin  never  cloy  or  oiu^rwork 
tht  luiuiV—.'iouPt:  Hemtuiu. 

6'-ver-w^ork»  ».  [Eng.  over^  and  work,  s.l 
Excessive  work,  toil,  or  labour;  work  beyond 
what  is  required  or  proper. 

"  The  Injustice  and  mlschlff  of  the  exaction  of  over- 
tcork.'—.'it.  Jarnei  Uatettt,  Sep-  33,  1883. 

•  d-ver-wdrn',  a.     [Eng.  orer,  and  worn.] 

1.  Worn  out  or  exhausted  by  labour  or  toil ; 
tired  <iut. 

2,  Worn  out  by  use. 

"Inaliivlsh  hnhit,  111  fitted  weed* 
O'rr-worn  ami  milleil." 

Miitvn     Samton  Ayontitet,  123. 

8.  Trite  ;  commonplace  ;  spoilt  by  time  or 
ago. 

"  I  might  itav.  elcinnnt ;  but  the  word  li  vwfrvom.'— 
ahakfup. :  lloetjth  Aijht,  111.  L 

4.  Spent,  advanced, 

"  MuNlug  the  mornin;;  Is  so  much  o'erworn  " 

tihuKe^p.:   Venus  A  Adonit,  Mi. 

•  o-ver-wrSst,  V.t.  [1-ng.  over,  and  tvrest.] 
To  wrest,  to  strain. 

"  Such  to  l»  I'ltled.  and  n'fTwrcated  Bcemhig 
Ho  acta  thy  b'U'iilnr-,s  in." 

ShakeMp. :  TtoUumA  Cretrida,  L  8. 

» 6-v6r-wr8s*-tle  (tlo  as  9I),  t'.(.  (Kng.  mvr. 
and  vrt'Htle.]  To  vancpiisli  in  wrestling;  to 
struggle  against  snccesMfully. 

"  I.lfo  recover'it  had  the  ralnfl^ 
And  ov»nvr'Uled  hU  HtiMiiH  eiiliiiy." 

Spaiuar:  F.  <i.,  I.  rlL  tl 

'  d-vor-writo',  t;.*.  (Eng.  over,  and  write,  v.] 
To  super.seribe.  iSterne:  Tristram  6haiidy, 
ili.  2\i.) 

t  o-vor-wrougbt'  (ought  as  &t),  a.    [Eng. 

over,  and  wroim/tt.] 

1.  Worked  or  laboured  to  oxcohs. 

"flomeMmMBn  antln>r.  f..nd  of  hU  own  thoosbt, 
I'ursUM  hU  object  till  It's  oi-' wi-'-ujhl." 

IiryiUn:  Art  ^  PoMry. 

2.  Worked  all  over :  as,  Overwrought  with 
ornaments. 

8.  Excited  or  worked  on  to  excess ;  over- 
worked. 

"Tllloi  .     . 

It*  motloua  stu(k" 


•  6-ver  year',  v.t.  (Eng.  over,  and  year.\  To 
make  too  uUL     {Allumazar,  iv.  13.) 

*  6'-Ter-zeal»  «.  [Eyg.  over,  and  ttot]  Excess 
of  Zeal. 

•  o'-ver-zealed,  o.  (Eng.  over:  -sea/;  -ed.) 
Full  of  excessive  zeal ;  overzealous. 

6-ver-zdal'-OUS,  a.  (Eng.  over,  and  zeahm9.\ 
Too  zealous,  too  eager  ;  zealous  to  excess. 

"Ov<-rzrii)'iut  furorapalnst  the  lmmnt«riality  of  tb* 
BOul.'  —Lucke:  Sum.  Cnderttand.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  Hi..  }  & 

6-vi-,  prtf.     (Lat.  ovum,  penit.  ori  =■  an  ep-^.J 

Resembling  or  pt^rtain ing  tft  eggs,  or  the  orgui.j 
by  which  they  are  produced. 

6'-vl-boa,  ».    [Lat  ovis  =s  a  sheep,  and  bos  = 

an  ox.  a  bull,  a  cow.) 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bovidfp.  with  a  singlg 
species  (Orihos  vwschatus),  the  Musk-ox  (q.v.^ 
havin;.;  nffinities,  as  its  generic  name  denotes, 
with  both  the  sheep  and  the  ox. 

2.  Pat<ront. :  In  Post-Terti:iry  times  It  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  its 
remains  arc  al-nndaut  in  the  boue-caves  of 
France  of  that  ;ige. 

o'-vi-^ell,  s.  (Pref  ori-,  and  Eng.  cell.]  Tho 
same  as  Oocyst  (q.v.X 

*  o'-vi-^lde,  s.  (Lat  ovie  =  a  sheep,  and  ctrdo 
(in  conip.  ci'ln)=^  to  kill. J  The  slaughter  of 
sheep.    {ISaTham:  Ing,  Leg.;  Jarvis's  Wig.) 

o-vic'-u-lar,  a,  [Lat  ovum  =  an  egg.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  egg  ;  resembling  an  egg. 

t  d'-vi-dOB, s.  pt.    [Lat.  oin(s)=:a  sheep;  fem. 

pi.  adj.  sutr.  -idle.] 

Zool, :  In  some  of  the  older  classiHcations 
a  family  of  Ilollow-hoined  Ruminants,  with 
two  genera,  Ovis  and  Capra,  now  often  classed 
with  the  Bovida. 

O-vid'-if-an,  o.  (Lat  Ovidius  z=  Ovid.J  Of 
or  peitiining  to  Ovid,  a  celebmtcd  Roman 
jioet,  born  B.c.  43,  died  a.d.  17;  resembling 
Ovid  or  his  style. 

O'-Vl-duCt,  s.  [Pref.  ovi;  and  Eng.  duct 
(ri.v.).]     A  pasR-ige  for  the  ovum  or  egg  from 

tlic  ovary  of  animals. 

d-^nif' -er-ous,  o,    (Pref.  ori- ;  I^t  fem  =  to 

bear,  ami  Eiig.  Buff.  -oiis.]  EgK-beariig. 
Applied  to  cerljiin  ovisacs  or  rcceptailes  lor 
eg^s  after  the  latter  hiive  left  the  formative 
oigans.    Example  :  Cyclops  (q.  v.). 

6'-V?-form,  a.      (Pref.  ovi-,  and   Eng.  form.] 

Having  the  form  or  shape  of  an  egg. 

"  This  notion  of  the  niumlane  egg.  or  that  the  world 
was  ociYorm,  hatli  been  the  scnMo  and  hingUA^e  of  all 
autiijuity."— flur/j<r  .■  'J'/f(try  of  (/*«  A'cirlA. 

O-vig'-er-otis,  a.    (Pref.  ovi- :  Lat  gero  •=  to 

bear,  and  Liig.  sulf.  -ous.]  liuanng  ova  or 
ovules  ;  uvilerous. 

"  Ociifcr-.Hjr  (itate-i  are  attached  to  foui  tfa.  tUtli,  and 

■Ixth  thiTiclc  uppciKlit^i-s  in   tho   fumale."— l/ux/c^C 

Anat.  Invert.  Animal*.  ]».  357. 

o  vigor  OUS -fi'ona,  s.  pi. 

Zoul. :  (See  extratTl). 

"  rcduii ciliated  cliTl[>e<le8  have  two  minute  fahls  ot 
sl'ilii,  ciilleil   liy  mo  lh«  oirlffrr'-nM  frrnit,  whlih  Kerv<v 
.b  iiii'AiiN  III  A  ktli'ky  MicrL'tlun,  Ut  rcLiln  tlic  r^'ya 


tbrni  . 

until   tlx^-y  ai-e  batclifsl  within  tbe  ■ 

Ori'j.  of  ttpecici  (ml.  10^3),  p.  lt&. 


ck.'—Danfin  : 


0'-vine«  a.  [Lat.  ovtnus  =  poitainlng  to 
sheep  ;  ovi.i  =  h  titicep.]  belonging  to  ur  cOD 
nucted  with  sheep. 

t  d-vip'-ar-a,  t.  pi.  (E*ret  ovi-,  and  Lat.  pan* 

=  to  pnAhue.l 

Zoot. :  Egg-pro<hielng  animnls ;  a  n^ime  given 
to  a  division,  embracing  birds,  n  pules  ntid 
lislies,  ns  opposed  to  tho  VIviitara,  which  uilng 
foi-th  their  young  nli\o. 

%  The  word  oviparis  In  tlio  ablative,  nprri-. 
Ing  with  avibm,  wiis  used  by  IJnii;iim  us  ilm 
dislini'tiv«  chai-ucter  separating  Uiids  friuu 
Mammalia. 

6-vi  piir'-I  ti^.  ».    [OvipAiiA]    The  stito  or 

CiimTilion  of  being  o\  iparonn. 

"Strictly  vitalclnir,  no  dl«tiu<-tlon  evitti   twtpr«>n 
ovh-iiiy  and    vllli«rlty.~— (/.   i/.   l^tMa:    JrUtuil*, 

1'.  :;;■ 

6'Vip  n^  oils,  <i.    [OviTARA.] 

/'Mf.  .•  A  t-mi  Riiplied  in  bird",  repUVs, 
(I^Im-*,  ftii'I  (n«t  r!.s,  whose  niode  of  n'|trodiic- 
tion  Is  by  the  exr.luHlon  of  n  germ  In  tlie  f()rin 
and  condition  of  an  i-gg.  the  developmrnr  of 
whieh  tnkt'H  jtltieo  out  of  tlio  body,  eitlicr 
with  or  without  InculMtlun. 


boU,  h6^;  i>^t,  j^l:  cat,  90II,  oborus.  9hln,  bon^h;  go,  fecm  ;  thin,  this;  aln,  a^;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  oxir.t.     Iur, 
wiin.li  -tlaa  —  slMMi*   -tlon.  -slon  =^  shun ;  -(Ion,  -§ion  =  shun,    -olous.  -U011&  -sloua  -  aliiifl*   -bio,  -«Ilo*  ^c  -  b^l,  dfl. 
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oviposit — owl 


d-vi-pSs'-it»  v.i,  [Pref.  01'!-,  and  Eng.  posit.] 
To  deposit  eggs  ;  specif.,  to  deposit  eggs  with 
an  ovipositor.     (See  extract  under  Oviposi- 

TION.) 

d-vi-po-si'-tlon,  s.  (Pref.  ovi-,  and  Lat 
positio=a.  placing,  a  depositing.]  The  laying 
or  depositing  of  eggs,  especially  by  insects. 

6-vi-pos'-i-tdr,  s.  [Pref.  ovi-,  and  Lat.  post- 
tor  =  a  placer,  a  depositor.] 

Entom. :  An  organ  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  of  females  of  some  insects, 
and  serving  to  deposit  the  eggs  in  a  position 
suitable  for  their  development.  In  the  Tere- 
brantia  it  is  modified  so  as  to  form  a  saw 
(se)Ta)  or  a  boring  organ  (terehra).  With  the 
exception  of  some  Ants,  the  ovipositor  is  con- 
verted into  a  sting  (aculevJ)  in  tlie  Aculeata. 

OV'-is,  s.  [Lat.  ;  cogn.  with  Sans,  avi ;  Gr. 
Si%  (015);  Lith.  awi-s ;  Slav,  oiyso,  (Leiois  & 
Short.y] 

1.  Zool. :  Sheep  (q.v.) ;  in  modem  taxonomy 
a  genus  of  Bovidte,  containing  the  genera  Ovis 
and  Ciipra  of  older  autlmrs,  and  so  coexten- 
sive with  Ovidfe  (q.v.).  The  genera  have  been 
united,  because,  as  intermediate  forms  were 
discovered,  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  one 
genus  ended  and  the  other  began.  Horns  in 
both  sexes,  or  in  males  only  ;  mammae,  two ; 
hoofs  compressed.  The  true  goats  are  bearded, 
and  small,  rounded,  spurious  hoofs  are  present. 
Ovis  ories  is  the  Dtunestii*  Sheep,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties.  The  chief  of  these, 
and  of  the  Wild  Sheep,  will  be  found  described 
under  their  popular  names.  According  to  the 
views  of  recent  naturalists,  0.  aries  is  de- 
scended from  several  distinct  species  ;  but  0. 
musimon  and  0.  argali  have  been  considered, 
by  writers  of  authority,  as  the  original  of  the 
domesticated  species. 

2.  Palwont. :  Not  known  earlier  than  the 
Post-Pliocene  age. 

O'-vi-sao,  s.     [Pref.  ovi-,  and  Eng.  sac.] 

Zool.  :  The  egg-bag  or  membrane  which  in- 
vests or  connects  in  one  mass  the  etrgs,  spawn, 
or  roe,  of  Crustacea,  spiders,  insects,  shell- 
fish, and  other  allied  creatures.     [Parka.] 

o'-vif m,  8.  The  theory  of  the  preeiistence  of 
all  lUe  nuw  existing  forms  uf  a  speciea  in  the 
primordial  egg  of  that  species. 

o'-vist,  $.    One  who  believes  in  ovism. 

d-v6-,  pre/.     [Ovi-.] 

6'-Vwd,  o-void'-al,  a,  [Lat.  ovum  =an  egg; 
suff.  'Old,  -oidal.]'  Having  the  shape  or  ap- 
pearance of  an  egg.  Used  in  botany,  &c.,  of 
egg-shaped  solids. 

6'-v6-16»  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  ovum  =  an  egg.l 
Arch. :  A  convex  moulding,  mostly  used  in 
classical  architecture  ;  in  the  Roman  examples 
it  is  an  exact  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  in  GreiMan 
it  is  more  fiat  and  (|uirked  at  the  top.  It  is 
frequently  used  in  tlie  decorated  Gothic  style, 

ovolo-plane,  s. 

Join.  :  A  joiner's  plane  for  working  ovolo 
toouldings. 

O-vol'-o-gy,  s.  (Lat.  oy(«m)  =  an  egg;  sufif. 
■ology.]    I'he  same  as  Ooloot  (q.v.). 

O-VO-vl-vip'-a-rous,  a.  [Pref.  ovo-,  and 
Eng.  fit'ijiarows  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  animals  whose 
mode  of  generation  is  by  the  exclusion  of  a 
living  foetus  more  or  less  extricated  from  the 
egL^coverings,  and  which  has  ben  developed 
or  iiatched  within  the  body  of  the  i>arent  as 
an  egg— that  is,  without  any  placental  attaeli- 
ment  to  the  womb.  Examples,  the  Marsu- 
pials, the  Viper,  the  Blenny,  the  Scorpion, 
the  Flesh-fly,  and  the  Earth-worm. 

o'-vu-la,  s.  pi.    [OvuLUM.] 

o'-vu-lar,  a.  [Eng.  ovul(e):  -ar.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  an  ovule. 

o'-vu-lar-y,  a.  [Eng.  ovuUfi);  -ary.]  Of  or 
pertiiining  to  ovules. 

6-vu-la'-tion,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ovul(um.)  =  Si 
little  .gg;  Eng.  suff.  -ation.]  (For  det  see 
extract.) 

"Ovuhttion.  or  formittion  of  oTa,  is  alwajrB  spoDt&- 
neoQs,"— ti".  ff.  Lewa:  ArUtoCle,  p.  338. 

O'-VUle,    -f.      [0\'TrLCM.] 

Bat. :  A  small  .semi-pellucid,  pulpy  body, 


borne  by  the  plarenta,  and  gradually  de- 
veloping into  a  seed ;  the  seed  of  a  plant  in 
the  earliest  condition. 

ovule-tul)©,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  thread-like  extension  of  the  apex  of 
the  nucleus  or  of  the  sac  of  the  amnios,  rising 
up  beyond  the  foramen.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

O-VU-liT-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  oind{e);  i  con- 
nective; Lat.  jfiro  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Producing  ovules. 

o'-VU-Hte,  s.  [Lat.  ovum  =  an  egg,  and  Gr. 
Aiflos  (Uthm)  =  a  stone.]    A  fossil  egg. 

o-VU-li'-te^,  s.     [Mod.    Lat.  ovul(um)  (q.v.) ; 

su&  -Ua^S.] 

Palfeont.  :  A  genus  of  Globigerinida,  or 
possibly  a  detached  segment  of  a  calcareous 


o-vu-li-tid'-e-ai,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  omilit{es)  ,- 
Lat.  ueut.  pL  ac[j.  suff -idea.] 

Palcront. :  According  to  Reuss,  a  family  of 
Perforated  Foraminifers,  with  a  glassy,  finely 
porous,  calcareous  test. 

o'-VU-lum  (pi.    o'-VU-la),  s.     [Lat.  dimin. 
from  ovum  =  an  egg.] 

1.  Bot. :  An  ovule  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  dt  PahFont. :  China-shell ;  a  genus 
of  Cypneidse  like  the  typical  Cypraea  (Cowry), 
but  with  the  lip  smooth.  Known  recent  spe- 
cies thirty-six,  from  Britain,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, China,  America,  &c.  ;  fossil  eleven  from 
the  Eocene  onward.  Some  of  the  species  are 
quite  attnictive  in  appearance.  The  Weaver's 
Shuttle  (0.  volva)  has  a  long  canal  at  each  end 
of  the  aperture. 

d'-vum  (pi.  6-va), *.    [Lat.  =  an  egg.] 

1,  Physiol. :  The  germ  produced  within  the 
ovary,  and  capable  of  developing  into  a  new 
individual.  It  first  appears  as  a  very  minute 
granule  or  globule,  not  surrounded  by  a  cell 
wall.  As  it  enlarges,  a  smaller  spherical 
globule  is  formed  in  its  interior.  The  external 
globule  is  called  the  germinal  vesicle,  the 
inner  the  germinal  spot.  Next  a  cell  wall 
appears  around  the  germinal  vesicle,  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  certain  interval,  within 
which  is  a  liquid  containing  globules  of 
sarcode,  the  mass  developing  into  the  yolk. 
Tben  the  viti^lline  membrane  appears  outside 
the  yolk.  There  being  little  yolk  in  the 
human  ovum,  it  is  of  smaller  size  than  those 
of  the  inferior  animals.  It  is  a  spherical  body, 
about  j-}jj  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Von  Baer  in  1827.  The  ger- 
minal vesicle  is  ^ko'  and  the  germinal  spot 
y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

2.  ArcJi.  (PL):  Ornaments  in  the  form  of 
egss,  curved  on  the  contour  of  the  ovolo,  or 
quarter-round,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  anchors  or  arrow-heads. 

*  ^Ti^che,  s.    [OucHE.] 

owe,  *  agh-en,  •  aw-en,  •  ogh-en,  "  ow- 

en  (pa.  t.  *  ought,  owed),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  d'jan 
=  to  have,  to  possess  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  eiga  = 
to  possess,  to  be  bound,  to  own  ;  Dan.  eiV  = 
to  own ;  Sw.  dga  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  eigan  ;  Goth. 
aigan.]    [Ought,  v.] 

A.  Traixsitive: 

*  1.  To  own  ;  to  possess  ;  to  have  a  right  to, 

"Thou  doet  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  oto'it  Dot." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett.  L  2. 

2.  To  be  indebted  in ;  to  be  bound  or  obliged 
to  pay. 

"There  waa  a  certain  creditor  who  had  two  debtors : 
the  one  <noed  Ave  hundred  pence  and  the  other  fifty," 
—Luke  vil.  41. 

3.  To  be  obliged  for  ;  to  have  to  thank  for ; 
to  be  indebted  for. 

"  Montague  owed  evervthing  to  hla  own  merit  and  to 
the  public  oplniuQ  of  bis  merit." — Macaulay:  Hitt. 
£ng..  cb.  xxiv. 

4.  To  be  due  or  owing. 

"  That  which  is  not  <ya>ed  to  yoc" 

Shaketp.  :  Timonqf  Athent,  L  L 

B.  Ititransitive  : 

1.  To  be  obliged  or  bound  ;  to  be  under  an 
obligation  or  duty.     [Ought,  v.] 

"Also  ye  otaen  to  encHne  .ind  bowe  yoore  herte,"— 
Chaucer :  Tate  of  Sfetibeus. 

2.  To  be  owing  or  due. 

"There  is  more  ovin<j  her  th^n  ia  paid." 

Shakesp. :  AUs  WHl  that  End*  Well,  L  S. 

*  OW^e,  a.     [Owe,  v.]     Own. 

"Thora  bete  of  hyre  owr  body,  and  of  hyre  clothea  tX 
ao."  Robert  of  OtouditeTf  p.  350. 


•  ow'-el-tj'i  ^'  [Owe]  Equality ;  in  law.  t 
kind  'of  equabty  of  service  in  subordinate* 
tenures,     (ir^wirton.) 

*  owen,  *  owue,  a.    [Own,  a.] 

6w-en-ite (1),  s.    [After Dr.  D.  D.  Owen, the 

geologist;  suff.  -tie  {Stin.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  THUhiscrrE  (q.v.), 

OW-en-ite  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Hist.  (PI.):  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  followers  of  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858),  a 
noted  socialist  and  philanthropist,  whose  in- 
dustrial community  at  New  Lanark,  on  the 
Clyde,  excited  great  attention  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  Meeting  \vith  opposi- 
tion from  the  clergy,  he  went  to  America,  a»d 
in  1S24  founded  a  similar  colony  in  Indiana, 
where  the  co-operative  system  was  introduced, 
aud  a  modified  communism  adopted.  The 
colony  existed  for  about  three  years,  but  WM 
abandoned  about  1827.     [Socialism.] 

S^GT,  adv.  &  prep.     [Over.]    (Scotch.) 

ower-and-abone,  cu2v.  Over  and  above; 

in  addition  to. 

"Tliere  will  aye  be  some  odd  expenaea  ower  <snJ 
abu7ie."~Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xliv. 

tf\trer'-'by,  tf\*?'er'-bye»  adv.  [Scotch  ower  = 
over,  and  by.]    Over  the  way. 

"Jock  was  sorting  him  upaal  came  o«Mrfr^,'—Seo(f: 
Anti'fuary,  cb.  xv. 

^T^er-lay',  s.     [Overlay.) 

tfr^er'-l^p',  v.t.  [Scotch  oiyer  =  over,  and 
?OMp  =  leap.]  To  leap  or  jump  over,  aa  « 
fence ;  to  trespass. 

6\*'^er'-loup»  s.    [Owebloup,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  leaping  over  a  fence  or  other 
obstruction. 

2.  A  trespass  by  cattle, 

3.  The  stream-tide  at  the  change  of  the 
moon. 

<J\frer'-wdrd»  s.  [Scotch  ower  =  over,  and 
won!.]  An  oft-repeated  word  or  phrase  ;  the 
liurden  of  a  song  ;  a  refrain. 

•  OWfe,  s.     [WooF.J 

*  OWhere,  adv.     (A.S.  ahwcer.]    Anywhere. 

6w'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Owe,  v.] 

1.  Due  as  a  debt ;  required  by  an  obligation 
to  be  paid. 

2.  Ascribable,  as  toa  cause  ;  resulting  from  ; 
caused  by. 

"The  liehtnesa  which  Is  remarked  Id  the  coins  of 
Edward  \  I.  waa  owing  to  the  embezzle  in  enta  of  thla 
person. " —  ty  at  pole :  Anecdotes  0/ Painting,  vol.  t,ch.vi. 

3.  Imputable,  as  to  an  agent. 

<$^1  (1),  s.  [A.S.  ule ;  Mid.  Eng.  oule ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  nil;  Icel.  ugla  ;  Dan.  ugle ;  Sw.  ugla; 
Ger.  tule;  allied  to  Lat.  nlula  =  a  cry,  a  howl.) 
[Howl.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  A  popular  English  name  for  any 
nocturnal  raptorial  bird,  of  whicli  about  200 
species  are  known.  Their  classification  is  in 
a  very  unsettled  state.  Willughbys  division 
into  two  sections — one  having  "ears"  or 
"horns,"  as  the  tufts  of  feathers  on  their 
heads  were  called,  the  other  destitute  of  such 
appendages-^was  shown  to  be  unnatural  by 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  They  were  formerly 
made  a  family  of  Ac  ipitres,  or  Raptores,  but 
are  now  more  generally  raised  to  an  order  (or 
at  least  a  sub-order),  Striges.  Following 
Aljihonse  Milne-Edwards,  a  classification  has 
been  proposed,  based  on  pterylological  and 
osteolngical  characters,  broadly  dividing  the 
Owls  into  two  sections  :  (1)  The  Screech-owl, 
and  (2)  the  Tawny-owl  section,  with  (the 
Linna:an)  Strix  JiamTnea  and  5.  stridula  as  the 
respe<'tive  types.  The  former  is  known  as  the 
Alucine  (from  Fleming's  name  for  the  genus, 
Aluco),  and  the  latter  as  the  Strigine  section 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  is  browm. 
with  a  tinge  of  rusty-red,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
loose  and  soft,  so  that  their  flight  (even  in  the 
larger  species)  is  almost  noiseless,  enabling 
them  to  swoop  upon  their  prey,  whirh  they 
hunt  in  the  twilight.  All  owls  cast  up  in 
the  form  of  pellets  the  indigestible  parts  ol 
the  food  swallowed.  Tliese  castings  may  bf 
seen  under  any  owl-roost,  and  show  plainly 
the  great  service  these  birds  render  to  man 
in  destroying  rats  and  mice.  They  range  over 
the  whole  globe,  extending  to  tbe  extreme 
jiolar  regions  and  to  the  remotest  oceanic 
islands. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who.  son  :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    ae.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Scripture: 

(1)  D^D  (^os).  Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  U; 
probably  some  species  of  owl. 

(2)  y^XD}'*,  iyaiishuph),  V^t7*  (yanshoph). 
Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  liv.  16;  Isa.  xxxiv,  11; 
perliaps an  owl,  or  if  not  so  theu  the lbia(q.v.). 

(3)  [Ostrich]. 

(4)  tiEi?  iqippoz),  lea.  xxxiv.  16;  unidentiaed. 
owl-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  like  an  owl's. 
owl-faced  bat.  s. 

Zool. :  Ckilotiycteris  Macleaifii,  of  the  ^up 
Mormopes  (q.vA  a  small  species  originally 
obtained  from  Cuba,  but  since  captured  in 
Jamaica,  and  jiossibly  occurring  elsewhere  in 
the  West  IiuiiL-s. 

•  owl-llght,  s.  An  imperfect  light ;  twi- 
light. 

•■The  benighted  day*  of  mouklah  i>tDl^lght.'—»'ar- 
burton  :    Workt.  ix.  3T6. 

owl-llke,  a.  Resembling  an  owl  in  look 
or  habits. 

owl-monkeys,  a.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  >'yctipithecas(q,v.> 
owl-parrot,  s.    tKAKAPAO.J 
•tf^l(2),s.     [Wool.] 

•d^l,r.i.     [OwlC2),  «.] 

1.  To  carry  wool  or  sheep  out  of  the  conn- 
try.  At  one  time  this  was  illegal,  but  the  Acts 
against  "owling'*  were  repealed  by  3  Geo.  IV., 
c.  107. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  contraband  or  illegal  trule. 

•  S^X-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  owl,  V. ;  -cr.]  One  who 
carries  contraband  goods ;  one  who  is  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  owUng.  (T.  Bnmn :  Works, 
i.  134.) 

t  S^\-er  (2),  s.     [A  corrupt  of  oMer  (q.v.).] 

(For  def.  see  etyin.) 

6^r-er-i^.  s.     [Eng.  owl;  -<n/.J 
1.  A  hiunt  or  :ib<jde  of  owls. 

*  2.  The  qualities  of  an  owl. 

tf^l'-et,  *  h6^-let,  a.  (Eng,  owl  (1),  8. ; 
dimi'n.  suff.  -let.]  A  young  or  small  owl; 
an  owL 

^S^l'-ish,  o.  [Eng.  <ywl;  -wA.]  Like  an  owl ; 
owl-like. 

"  It  dazzles  Uiy  dall  owliA  sight." 

Obteroer,  No.  102. 

*6^1'-i^axi,  «.  [Eng.  oiol,  8. ;  -ism.\  Stupidity. 
{Carlyle:  Past  £  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

•  ^\'-f,  "  ^I'-le,  a.  [Eng.  owl,  s. ;  -y.] 
Purblind. 

"  Reasou'sBln-bleftred  cmrf*«  Bight,* 

Hylve»ter :  The  Impo$tuTi^,  lAb. 

*  owly-eyed,  a.  Owl-eyed.  (Sulney: 
Arcculia,  p.  303.) 

own,  '  aghen.  *  awen,  '  awin,  *  awyn, 
"  owen,  '  owne,  ".  [A.S.  dgen  =  own,  mi;;. 
the  pa.  par.  nf  (i;/(£n  =  to  owe,  to  possess 
[Owe,  1'.];  cogn.  with  Icel.  eigirt  =  ones  own, 
orig.  the  pa.  par.  of  cii;a  =  to  own;  Dan.  & 
6w.  cffen  =  one  sown  ;  Qoth.ai{7in=  property, 
orig.  pa.  par.  of  ai^n  =  to  possess;  Ger. 
Hgen.] 

1.  Belonging  to;  possessed;  proper  to; 
peculifir,  domestic ;  not  foreign  ;  imjdying 
ownership,  often  with  emphasis.  It  always 
follows  a  possessive  pronoun,  or  a  noun  in 
the  possessive  case:  as,  my  own,  his  own, 
their  own,  John's  own,  &c. 

"  A  t>iY>|ihet  !■  not  without  honuur,  Mve  In  hU  own 
country  iukI  luhlii  ovn  hutiw;."— .t/nM.  xiil.  57 

2.  Fixed,  settled,  or  dcterniintd  by  a  jH-rson 
for  himself:  as,  Name  your  own  price. 

3.  Used  to  Impart  a  certain  amount  of 
tendernens  to  the  expression. 

■•  Toll  L 

•  4.  Private,  seinsh. 

"Other  unworthy  »«:ulAr  ottn  eoda."— &in<f«rion; 
Works,  r.  bi. 

T[  To  hoUl  one's  num :  Not  to  lose  ground ; 
to  maintain  one's  own  against  an  advui'sary. 

"  ffotil  your  own  In  miy  ouw*." 

Stuiketp.  :   ratnintf  n/ l/iti  Shrrtt.  It.  4. 

6wn  (I).  '  aghnion.  '  ahnlon,  '  ahnen, 
*  otanen,  '  obnlon,  i'./.  [a.h.  tt(7ni*in,friim 
dgn,  u  CMutnuted  foirii  (if  u-jrn  =  une's  tiwti  ; 
cogn.  with  Icol.  figna  -  to  claim  as  one's  own, 
ft*ora  ei(;i»  =  own  ;  Dan.  fgne  ;  Ger.  rujmn.] 


1.  To  possess  by  right ;  Ui  have  the  right  of 
pro()erty  in  ;  to  have  the  legal  right  or  right- 
ful title  to. 

"  The  greedie  carle  cftine  within  » ipkce 
Thfttoum'd  the  good,  Mid  saw  tt)«  put  behlnde.' 
Turl^rni«  :  T»o  beiptratt  Men. 

2.  To  claim  as  one's  own  ;  to  answer  to. 

"  Tall  me,  ye  Trojuiui.  for  th»t  uaino  you  own." 

Jnryden  :   Virgil  ;  Jlntid  Til.  3T0. 

own  (2),  V.'.  &  i.  (A.S.  •VLnnan  =  U>  grant; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  gi-unnan ;  Ger.  gimntn; 
M.  U.  Ger.  guniien;  0.  H.  Ger.  gi-unnan; 

Icel.  uniui.] 

A.  J'Tansitive  : 

1.  To  concede,  to  grant,  to  allow,  to  acknow- 
ledge, to  confess ;  not  to  deny ;  to  admit  to 
be  true- 

■'  We  do.  and  must  coustAUtly  deny,  that  the  aatho- 
rlty  of  Buch  au  extr»ordiuftry  spirit  wiia  ever  owned 
or  admitted. "—.SwutA-  Hi-rtnonji,  vol.  v..  ser.  8. 

2.  To  recognise,  to  acknowledge. 

•'  Two  of  those  fellows  you  luunt  know  and  own." 

:ihakeip. :  Tempett,  v. 

3.  To  acknowledge  or  admit  the  possession 
or  ownership  oL 

B.  Intraiui. :  To  confess,  to  acknowledge. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

*  own-die,  a.    [Oundv.] 

6wn'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  oivn  (1),  V. ;  -er.J  One 
wht)  owns,  possesses,  or  has  a  legal  title  to  a 
property  in  anytliing  ;  a  proprietor. 

'■  The  owners  sayd  vuto  them :  why  lowie  ye  the 
coolte?-— Z.u*«xii.    (l&iL) 

dwn'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  own  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  (iwns,  admits,  confesses,  or  acknowledges 
anytliing. 

own'-er-less,  a.    [Eng.  owner  (1),  and  less.] 

Withitut  an  owner;   having  no  owner;  un- 
owned. 

"  A  few  Hpparently  ownerUu  goata  roam  ahr>ut  the 
hllla."— /'it-W.  Oct.  3,  1865. 

6wn'-er-8lup,  s.  [Eng.  owner;  -ship.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  an  owner  ;  the  legal 
right  or  title  to  the  possession  of  anything ; 
proprietorship,  possession. 

'■  Which  notorious  act  of  otmfrrthip  U  etjulvalent  to 
A  feoilal  investiture  by  the  lortV—Iitackstone:  Com- 
meiiC,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  10. 

*  own'-ness,  «.  [Eng.  own,  a. ;  •ness.')  In- 
dividuality.   (Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iv.  198.) 

*  owre,  8.     [Ube.]    An  aurochs  (q.v.). 

owre -hip,  s.  [Scotch  uwre  =  over,  and  kip.] 
A  way  of  fetching  a  blow  with  the  hammer 
over  the  arm. 

"  The  bmwuie.  banle,  ploughman  chlel', 
'.p,vtllhy      -        ■  - 

•^se,  s.    [Ooze.] 

<J?fr^8  -ell,  a.     [OwsE.]     A  bog,  a  quagmire,  a 

sluiiti'li. 

'-en^s.pl.    [Ox.]    Oxen.    {Scotch.) 

■'  May  Im  paJiture  enough  for  plough-hurufl  »nd 
owten.  and  Iwrty  or  fifty  cowa."— .Soo« ;  Jiob  Jiuy, 
ch.  xxvL 

<$\^s'-er,  <■    [OwsE.]    Tanner's  oose. 

"  ow-ther,  corij.    [Eitiikk.] 

Sx  (pi.  OX'-en),  .«.  [A.S.  oxa  (pi.  oxan);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  'os;  \v.q\.  uxi,  oxi  (pi.  yxn,  orn); 
Dan.  oxe  (pi.  oxer);  Sw,  oxe  ;  Ger.  ochse,  wlis 
(pi.  ochsen);  O.  H.  tier,  ohso ;  Goth,  auhsa, 
anksns;  Wei.  yck  (pi.  ychen);  Sans.  Jikshui 
=  an  ox,  a  bull ;  from  -ulcsk  =  to  sprinkle. 
(Skeat.)] 
1.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  castrated  male  of  Bos  taurua  when 
arrived  at  maturity.     [IK'LL,  Stkkk.] 

(2)  The  popular  English  name  for  the  genus 
Boh  (q.v.).  It  has  been  known  fmm  rcinoto 
antiquity,  and  in  the  East  pOHsessed,  and  in 
India  still  poBsesses,  a  sacred  characUT,  They 
have  been  broadly  tlivided  into  two  groups 
— the  humpt'd,  with  Itos  indicus,  and  the 
fltraight-baekcii,  with  li.  tottnu  us  u  tyjie. 
The  modern  dnmestic  oxon  consiBt  of  a  great 
nnnilwr  of  ditlertMit  brei'dn,  the  principal  of 
which  are  di-Hcrihod  under  their  resiwetivo 
num<Mi.  The  ox  is  ntil  mitlve  to  tliu  New 
World,   thon^'h    larn.-Iv    iiilrn.liiced.      Its  i«ri>. 

fenitors  were  prol^bly  :  (1)  I'.ns  vrimigenina 
Uiu's];  (2)  B.  lon<ii/nins,  "  ppdialily  domes- 
ticated by  the  abori^;inrs  of  Krilain  liofore  the 
Homan  invasion"  (Ourn:  Ifrit.  Fom.  Mamvutla, 
p.  614);  and  (A)  B.  Jrontostu,  which  NilsMon 
regards  as  the  progenitor  of  the  mountiitn 
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cattle  of  Norway.  The  En^rlisli  breeds  may 
U*  conveniently  grouped  in  three  classes  :  (I) 
Polled  cattle ;  (2)  Short-horned  cittle ;  and 
(3)  Long-horned  cattle,  usually  whiie  and  red 
and  occupying  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Hungarian  oxen  are  noted  f.T 
their  great  size  and  enormous  horns.  TI.« 
Friesland  cattle  were  intioduced  into  Spain, 
and  so  became  the  progenitors  of  tlie  henis 
of  wild  cattle  winch  roam  over  the  South 
American  continent,  the  descendants,  it  is 
said,  of  seven  cows  and  one  bull  brought  from 
Andalusia  \n  Paraguay  in  \bb\j.  Oxen  havM 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  wheii* 
tliey  aro  mised  in  vast  uumben*;  also  into 
Austnilia  and  New  Zealand.  The  Caffres 
train  them  to  watch  the  flocks,  to  Kiiard 
them  against  attacks  of  wild  animals, 
and  even  to  tiike  part  in  intertribal  battles. 
The  peculiar  home  of  hunii)ed  oxen  is  India, 
where  they  appear  to  have  been  domesticated 
at  an  early  period,  as  similar  forms  occur  on 
sculptures  of  remote  antiquity.  They  aro 
also  found  in  Japan  and  la  Africa.  [Zebu, 
Brahman-bull.] 

"  It  is  impoaslble  to  overeBtlmate  the  Berric^B  ren- 
dered by  the  oz  to  the  huuiiin  race  Living,  It  ploughB 
Its  owiier'B  land  aud  reaj)s  his  harvest,  earner  W» 
goods  or  himself,  gwai-Ja  his  proi)cily.  and  even  tinhiM 
his  battles,  while  lt»  udders,  which  under  domcatiau 
tlon  have  l>een  enoniioualy  enL-Krced,  yield  him  at  aU 
seasons  a  copious  supply  uf  milk.  When  dead.  It* 
flesh  funusaclii'-f  source  of  auinml  f-K>d  ;  Ita  Iwne*  ar« 
ground  into  maiiuir,  or  turned  into  tiunieruiu  articles 
of  use  or  oni.uueut ;  Its  skin  is  ma.le  Inlo  Ie.-*ther. 
Ita  rnrs  and  hoofs  into  glue  ;  its  hair  is  mixed  ,» ith 
mortar;  and  Ita  honis  are  cut  and  moulded  Into 
spoons  and  other  umIuI  articles."— J.  Qibton:  in^'ncjra 
Brit.  (ed.  Sth).  Iii.  JK. 

2.  Script.  :  ^irn  (paqar)  is  the  common  ox ; 
and  as  early  as  the  times  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xit 
iti),  if  not  even  those  of  Lamech  (iv.  20),  was 
a  domestic  animal.  The  wild  ox  IMD  {ikeo)  of 
Deut.  xiv.  G,  tlie  wild  bull  of  Isa.  li.  20,  may 
have  been  the  oryx,  or  a  buflalo. 

^  To  Jiave  the  black  ox  tread  on  one's  foot: 
To  meet  with  sorrow  or  misfortune ;  to  bo 
luifortuuate. 

"The  bl<i<'k  ox  trod  on  the  fairy  foot  of  my  ooualD 
Fan."— /.iffy/i  Hunt:  Autobiography,  c\i.  It. 

ox-bile,  s. 

i'harm.  :  The  fresh  bile  of  the  ox  purified 
is  used  when  there  is  deficient  bile  in  the 
patient,  as  shown  by  the  pale  colour  of  the 
alvine  ejections.  Of  use  also  in  some  kindt 
of  dyspepsia.     Called  also  ox-galL 

ox-bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Tringa  variabilis.    {Newton.) 

ox-bow,  5. 

1.  Ihishaii'lry:  The  bent  piece  of  wood 
which  i)asses  under  the  neck  of  the  ox,  the 
upper  ends  passing  through  the  yoke.  [Ox- 
yoke.] 

"  With  oxbi^uHf  and  ox-yokea  and  other  thing*  mo." 
Tuuer :  Eutbttndrw,  p.  96. 

2.  Arch.  :  An  oval  dormer-window. 

3.  Naut. :  The  bend  or  ruach  of  a  river. 
(Smyth.) 

OX -boy,  .'.     A  cow-boy :  a  boy  employed 

in  tt-iidjnt; cattle.  (Tusser:  littsbamiri€,\\  U:  .) 

ox-brake,  s.  a  kind  of  frame  in  which 
oxen  are  placed  for  shoeing.  It  consists  of  a 
stjiU  where  the  neck  is  contlned,  straps  to 
hold  the  animal  suspended  if  he  prove  srdlen 
and  attempts  to  lie  down,  and  posts  and  liars 
to  which  the  feet  are  lashed. 

ox-eye,  x. 

1.  Hot. :  (1)  The  genua  Buphthalmum ;  (2) 
Ox-eye  daisy  (q.v.);  (3)  AnthernU^  arvensis. 

2.  Ornith.:  ParuiTruyor,  the  Great  Tltmouae. 
Ox-eye  daisy : 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  Leucanihrmum. 
ox-eyed.  a.     Having  large,  flill  eyes.    An 
epithet  applied  to  Juno. 

OX-fenoe,  a.  A  fence  to  keep  cattle  from 
straying ;  specif.,  In  hunting,  a  fence  consisting 
of  a"  wide  ditch  bonlereil  by  a  strong  hedge, 
beyond  which  isa  railing. 

OX  foot  S. 

h'lirr.  :  .K  term  applied  to  the  feet  of  homea 
when  tlie  horn  of  the  hind  fm)t  cleaves  Just  in 
the  middle  of  the  forepart  of  tlio  hoof  frum 
the  coronet  to  the  shoo. 

ox-gall,  «.     [OX-DILE,  Gallbtonb.] 

ox  gate,  .<.    [OxoANo.] 

ox-good,  ».  A  long  nid  or  stick  with  A 
sharp  pnitit  or^oad.  Tor  driving  oxen. 


hSiU  b^ :  p^t,  J«J^1 ;  cat,  ^ell.  ohoms,  9bin,  ben^b ;  go,  (tem :  thin,  %hiB :  sin.  Of :  expect,  ^cnophon,  oi^st,    pb  -  £ 
H>lAn,  -tliui  -  ifH^-n     -tlon,  -«lon     obiin;  -^lou,  -^on  ^  sbuu.    -clous,  -tlous,  -siouft  -  Bbus.    -bio.  -die,  Ac.  -  b^l,  d^L 
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oxabenzidide— oxamide 


ox-head,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  head  of  an  ox. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  blockhead,  a 
dolt. 

oxbide,  s. 

1.  The  hide  or  skin  of  an  ox. 

2.  A  hide  of  land 

ox'hoof;  s. 

Dot. :  The  name  gi\en  in  Brazil  to  the 
leaves  of  Caulolrettis  microstacliyus  and  vari- 
ous lijiecii-s  of  Bauhinia,  used  in  that  country 
as  mucilaginous  remedies. 

ox-hom,  5. 

Bot.  :  Bucida  Buceras. 

*  ox-pith,  s.    Man  ow, 
ox-ray,  s. 

Ichtkij.  :  The  same  as  Horited-rat  (q.v.). 

OX-reim,  s.  A  narrow  strip  of  jirejiared 
ox-liide,  used  in  8outh  Afriia  for  horse-lial- 
ters,  and,  when  twisted,  for  ropes,  traces,  tS:c. 

*  ox-rung,  s.  A  st;iff  used  in  driving  oxen. 
"Well  if  they  do  not  give  him  strokes  with  their 

ox-runyi."—Carliilej    French    lieeol..    pL   UL.   bk.   i., 
cb.  vii. 

*  ox-skln,  s.    A  hide  of  land. 
OX-teain«  *  ox -teem,  s.  A  team  of  oxen. 

ox-yoke,  s.  The  means  wlierehy  a  steer 
is  fastened  to  the  tongue  of  the  cart  or  waggon. 
It  usually  rests  upon  the  neck,  but  the  V>ar 
strapped  to  the  forehead  or  poll  goes  by  the 
same  name. 

dx-a-ben'-^d-ide,  s.     (Eng.  oxa{viide); 
beTuid{ine),  and  sufT.  -uie.] 


Chem. 


:  Ci4HioN202=N2-^(C20o)"  .  A  pul- 
(        Ho 

verulent  substance  obtained  by  lieating  benzi- 
dine oxalate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
etlier,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalis.  Strong  potash 
resolves  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  benzidine. 

ox-a-cal'-9Jte,  s. 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Whewellite  (q.v.). 

6x-a-9et'-ic,  ox-^-a-^et'-ic,  a.    (Pref. 
0X1/-,  and  Fng.  ocftic]    (See  the  compound.) 

oxacetic-acid,  s.    [Glycollic-acid.j 

ox  ac  -id,  (.    An  acid  which  contains  oxygen. 
OX'-a-lan,  s.     [Altered  from  alloxan  (q.v.).] 

[OXALURAMIDE.] 

ox-a-lan'-tin.  s. 

Cliem. :  CfiH^N^Oa.OHo.  A  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  an  aqneous  solution  of  parabanic 
acid.  It  is  slightly  soltibli-  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Its  aqueous 
solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

dx'-a-late,  s.     [Eng.  oxal(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. ;  A  salt  of  oxalic  acid. 
oxalate  of  calcium,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2Ca"04  -f  4Ho<).  Occurs  in  the 
juice  of  most  plants,  and  in  urinarj'  deposits 
and  calculi.  It  forms  microscopic  octohedral 
crystals,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  very 
«olubk'  in  nitric  acid. 
oxalate  of  Iron,  s.  [Oxalite.] 
oxalate   of  lime,    s.       [Whewellite, 

CALCl'Lr.S.J 

oxalate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2K0O4  +  2H2O.  The  neutral  salt 
crystallizes  in  transparent  rhombic  prisms, 
which  dissolve  in  three  parts  of  water.  The 
acid  salt,  C2KHO4  +  2HoO,  binoxalate  of  po- 
tassium,  or  salt  of  sorrel,  crystallizes  in 
colourless  rhombic  prisms,  requiring  forty 
parts  of  cold  water  for  solutiim. 

dx-a~lltt  -ic,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  tu  an  oxa- 
late or  oxalates. 

ox-al-e'-mia,  «.    An  excess  of  oxaHc  acid 
or  oxalates  iu  the  blond. 

OX-al'-ic,  a.    [Lat.  omlis.  and  suff.  -ic.]    Of, 
belouLiin^  to,  or  derived  from  Oxalis  (q.v.). 
oxalic-acid,  5. 


Chem. , 


"!  CaHO"*"-^-*^-  Oxatyl of  oxatyl. 
A  diiiasic  acid  existing  ready  formed  in 
plants,  and  iimdured  by  the  simple  oxidation 
of  glycollif  alcohol,  or  by  acting  on  stari.h, 
sugar,  or  cellulose,  with  nitric  acid,  or  fusion 


with  caustic  alkali.  It  is  formed  commer- 
cially by  fusing  sawdust  with  a  mixture  of 
soda  and  i)ntash  to  '2u4',  decom])osing  the 
oxalate  with  lime,  and  the  lime  &ilt  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  afterwards  recrystallizing. 
It  forms  colourless,  transparent  prisms,  so- 
luble in  eight  parts  of  water  at  15°.  and  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution 
has  a  strong  arid  reaction,  and  is  highly 
poisonous.  The  antidote  is  chalk  or  magnesia. 
It  forms  neutral  or  normal  and  acid  salts,  all 
of  which  are  crystalhne. 

oxalic  ether,  s. 

Chem. :  C^OjCCiHs)^.  Neutral  oxalate  of 
ethyl.  Produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  of  binoxalate  of  potash,  five  parts 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  four  parts  strong  alcohol,  and 
washing  the  distillate  with  water.  It  forms  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  having  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odnurand  a  specific  gravity  of  109. 
It  boils  at  183°,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Wiicn  heated  with  sodium-amalgam, 
there  is  produced  a  fermentable  sugar  and  the 
sodium  salts  of  two  or  more  acids.  The  acid 
oxalate  of  ethyl,  C204H{C2H5),  is  very  un- 
stable. 

OX'-a-lid,   S.      [OXALIDACE.^.] 

Bot.  (I'l):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Oxalida- 
ce^e  (q.v.). 

ox-al-i-da'-9e-se,  5.  pi.      [Lat.  oxalis,  genit. 
oxalid{is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -aceoi.] 

Bot. :  Oxalids ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Geraniules.  It  consists  of 
herbs,  under-shrubs,  or  trees,  generally  with 
alternate  leaves  ;  five  sepals  ;  fiveunguiculate 
petals;  ten  usually  more  or  less  monadeli)hous 
stamens,  the  inner  longer  than  the  others  ;  a 
three-  to  five-celled  ovary  ;  the  seeds  few, 
fixed  to  the  axis  ;  fruit  capsular,  membranous, 
or  drupaceous.  Some  have  sensitive  leaves. 
Found  in  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
India,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Known  genera,  ten  ;  species,  325. 
(Litidlei/,  &c.)    [Averbhoa,  Oxalis.] 

6x-a-lid'-e-fiB,  s.  pi.       tiAt.    oxalis,   genit. 
oxalid(is):  fern.  pi.  adj.  anS.  -ece,] 

Bot. :  According  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  a 
tribe  of  Geraniaceie,  having  regular  flnwers, 
imbricate  sepals,  no  glands,  a  loculicidal  cap- 
sule, and  two  or  more  seeded  cells.  Equiva- 
lent to  the  order  Oxalidacea;  (q.v.). 

ox'-a-lis,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  dfaAt's  (oxalis)  = 
sorrel.) 

Bnt.  :  Wood-sorrel ;  the  tj*pical  genus  of  the 
Oxalidese  or  Oxalidaceae.  The  calyx  has  no 
bracts,  the  filaments  are  slightly  combined 
below,  the  capsule  is  angular,  five-celled,  the 
seeds  with  an  elastic  inte<;tnnpnt.  Known 
species,  220 ;  chiefly  from  South  Africa  and 
North  America,  also 
from  Suuth  Amer- 
ica. Oxalis  A  ceto- 
seUa  is  the  Common 
Wood  -  sorrel.  The 
leaves  are  all  radical 
and  trifoliate ;  hand- 
some white  flowers, 
with  purplish  veins. 
Found  in  woods  and 
other  shady  places, 
and  in  nooks  on 
mountain  sides. 

[SHA5IR0CK.]    0.  cor- 

niculata  is  the  Yel- 
low Prominent 
Wuud- sorrel.  The 
leaves  aud  stems  of 
nearly  all  the  species 
are  marked  by  a 
strong  acidity,  due 
to  Oxalate  of  Potash. 

sensitive.  The  stalks  of  0.  crenaia,  a  Colum- 
bian species,  are  very  acid,  and  make  a  good 
preserve.  0.  esctilfnta,  0.  DrppH,  0.  cra^ican- 
Us,  and  0.  tetrnphylla  have  eatable  tubers.  0. 
stnsitiva,  0.  stricta,  and  0.  Biophytum  have 
sensitive  leaves.  Those  of  0.  sensitiva  are 
tonic,  and  slightly  stimulating.  In  India  the 
leaves  of  0.  cornicvlata  are  considered  to  be 
cooling,  refrigerant,  and  stomachic  ;  the  fresh 
juice  is  used  in  dysentery,  &c. 

OX'-a-lite, s.  [Eng.  oxal(ir) ;  suff.  4te (Min.yi 
Mill.  :  A  fibrous  to  compact  mineral,  some- 
times capillaryorearthy.  Hardness,  2-0  ;  sp. 
gr.  2*13  to  2-489 ;  colour,  yellow.  Coni])os.  : 
protoxide  of  iron,  42-1  ;  oxalic  acid.  42-1  ; 
water,   15-8  =   100,    corresponding  with   the 


fornnila  2FeOC203 -f  3110.     Found  in  brown 
coal  and  sometimes  in  shales. 

ox-a-liir'-a-mide,  s.     [Eng.  oxaiur^ic),  and 
amide.] 


Cliem. 


OX-ALrs  lobata. 
The  leaves  are  usually 


:  C3H5N303=*^3H3N20s>N.      Oxar 

Ian.  A  white,  cry.stalline  powder,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
on  alloxan,  or  by  heating  ethylic  oxaUnate 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  j'rolonged 
boilii:g  in  water.  It  dis.solves  readily  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  water. 

ox-a-liir-an'-i-lide,  s.  [Eng.  oxalur{ic\ 
a)iil(ine),  and  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  C^UiiCeU^i^-^Oz.  Phenyl-oxalur- 
amide.  A  white,  nacreous,  crystalline  powder, 
obtained  by  heating  parabanic  acid  with  anil- 
ine. It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
boiling  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, and  melts  at  a  high  temperature.  Heated 
with  potash,  it  gives  off  aniline  and  ammonia. 

ox-a-liir'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  biaXU  (oxalis),  and  ovpop 
(oiiron)  =  urine.] 
Pathol. :  Oxalate  of  lime  iu  the  urine. 

ox-a-liir'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  alloxan  altered,  and 
uric]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  alloxan 
and  uric  acid. 

oxalurlc-acid,  5. 

Cliem. :  C3H4X2O4.  A  monobasic  acid,  pro- 
duced by  heating  a  solution  of  parabanic  acid 
with  ammonia,  and  precipitating  by  a  mineral 
acid.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed,  by 
boiling,  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea.  The  am- 
monium salt,  C3H3(NH4)N204,  forms  silky 
needles,  very  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  silver 
salt,  argentic  oxalurate,  C3H3(Ag)N204.  ob- 
tained by  adding  the  ammonium  salt  to  silver 
nitiate,  separates  in  long  silky  needl&s,  solu- 
ble in  water, 

ox'-a-lyl,  «.     [Eng.  oxy(atn\  and  al(l)yl.'\ 

Chem,  :  The  hypothetical  radical  of  oxalic 
acid. 

oxalyl-urea,  oxalyl-carbamide,  ». 

[Parabamc-acid.J 

OX-a-meth'-ane,  ».  [Eng.  oxam(ic):  eth(yl), 
and  sulf.  -ane.] 

Chem.  :  C4H7NO3.  Ethylic  oxamate.  Pre- 
pared by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  through 
etliylene  oxalate  till  it  solidifies.  It  forms 
unctuous,  pearly  crystals,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  melts  at  110*,  and  distils  at  220*. 

ox-a-meth'-yl-ane,  s.  [Eng.  oxa(mic); 
methyl,  aud  sutt".  -nyie.] 

Cliem. :  C5H5NO3.  Methylic  oxamate.  Pre- 
part.-d  t)V  saturating  methylic  oxalate  with  dry 
ammouiacai  gas  till  the  whole  solidities  to  a 
crystalline  mass.     Soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

OX-am'-ic,  a.  (Eng.  ox(atyl.).  and  amic.)  De- 
rived fmm  oxatyl  aud  ammonia. 

oxamic-acid,  s. 

( CO.NH2. 
Chem. :  CoH;jNOj  =  <    \  A    mono- 

(OO.OH. 
basic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  acid  ammouic 
oxalate  until  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved, 
and  extracting  by  water.  It  is  a  white  crys 
talline  powder,  soluble  in  water,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  melts 
at  173°,  decomposing  at  the  same  time  into 
water,  formic  acid,  and  oxamide.  Tlie  am- 
monium salt,  C-2 112(^114)^03,  forms  stellate 
groupsof  small  anhydrous  prisms.  The  silver 
salt,  C2H2(Ag)N03,  obtained  by  treating  silvei 
nitiate  with  barium  oxamate,  crystallizes  in 
colourless,  sillcy  needles,  which  blacken  on 
exposure  to  the  light. 

oxamic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Three  ethers  of  oxamic  acid  are 
known,  viz  .  nxamethylane,  oxamethane,  and 
oxamylane  (<i.v.). 

ox-am'-id,  dx-am'-ide,  a. 

CO.  N 112- 
Chem. :  C<.H4No02=  I  A    white, 

CO.NH2. 
tasteless,  odourless  powiler,  obt;iined  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  neutral  amnionic  oxalate. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightlv  .snUible 
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tn  boiling  wattr.  from  which  it  deposits  on 
cooling  ill  crystalline  lluck:> ;  insoluble  in  :il- 
cohdl.  Heated  iu  uu  open  tube  it  vulatiiizc-s 
and  forms  a  crystalline  sublimate. 

ox-iim'-mito.  s.     [Eng.  ox(fllic);  amTti(onia), 
and  sntf.  -ite  (ilin.).} 

ilin.  :  A  mineral  found  in  the  euano  of 
Guaniij'e  Island.  C<)nipos.,  as  stated  by  ijlie- 
pard,  uxabte  of  ammonia,  Kuimondi  had  dt- 
scriU'd  a  similar  mint-ral  under  the  name  of 
Gnanapitc.  Crystallization  orthorhonibio  ; 
colour  yellowlsh-whitc ;  Instre  silky;  trana- 
parent ;  occurs  with  niascagnite  (q.v.). 

6x-hm''f-lSkne,  s.     [Eng.  cn(araic),  amyl(ic\ 
and  sutr.  -ait?.) 

Chem. :  CrllpNOa.  Amylic  oxamate.  A 
crystalline  noily  produced  by  the  action  of 
caseous  ammonia  on  neutral  amylic  oxalate. 
It  is  soluble  iu  alcohol,  but  decomposed  by 
boiling  water. 

dK-a-n&ph'-tlial-ide.  «.      [Eng,   oxa(iic); 

7ia'j'hthaH^ic),  aud  sutf.  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  C-jsHieN-iOa-  Naplitliyl-oxamide. 
Produced  by  the  action  of  heat  ou  naphtli\  1 1- 
mine  oxalate.  It  forms  minute  scales,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  nielLs  at  200". 

6z-a-nU'-a~mide,  s.     [Eng.  oxanil(in€),  and 
amide.] 

Chem. :  CoHgS 2^2  =  ^61^5     \^2-    Pbenyl- 

oxaniide.  A  crystalline  body  found  among 
the  prodnctii  of  the  decomposition  of  cyanil- 
ine  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  anuw- 
white  silky  flakes,  Sfduble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  crystallizes  from  boiling  water. 

Sx-a-nil'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxanil(ine);  sufT.  -ic] 
Contained  iu  or  derived  from  oxaniliue  (q.v. J. 

oxanlllc-acld,  5. 

Che7ii.  :  0^117X0^.  Phenyloxamic  acid. 
Prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  aniline  and 
oxalic  acid,  for  ten  minutes  at  a  high  tempera* 
ture,  and  boiling  the  cooled  mass  with  wattr. 
it  cryst^illizes  in  beautiful  lamina;,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  hot  WHtor,  an<l 
in  alcohol.  With  ba.iea  it  forms  oxauilutea, 
which  are  isomeric  with  the  isatates. 

ox-an' i-Ud,  ox  an'  i  lide,  «. 

CO..\(C6H5)H. 
Chem. :  C14H12N2O2  =  I  Di- 

CO.X(C6H5)H. 
phenyloxamide.  Obtained  by  heating  aniline 
oxalate  to  100-180°.  It  crystallizes  m  white 
nacre<m8  scales,  insoluble  In  water  and  ether, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  very  solu- 
ble in  l>enzene,  melt3  at  -4  /,  aud  boils  at  320'. 

$X-&n'-i-Ujie»  8.  [Eng.  ox(alic),  and  aniline] 
Chem. :  CflIl7N0,  Obtained  by  heating 
amido-salicyUe  acid  with  pumice-stone,  and 
purifying  with  ulcolt'd.  It  forms  slightly 
coloured  crystals,  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
liot  alcohol.  When  mixed  with  a  alkaline 
liquid  it  acquires  an  indigo-blue  colour. 

dx-&n'-tbra-fene,  ».  [Eng.  ox^alic),  aud 
anthrace)i€.\ 

Chem. :  CnHsOo.  Pnranaphthalese.  A  neutral 
renin,  prepared  l)y  boiimg  antlimeene  with 
nitric  acid.  It  foi  nis  reddisli-yellow  crystals, 
insoluble  tn  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
very  Sfdiiblo  in  benzine,  and  insoluble  in  boil- 
ing ether.  It  vi»l.itilizes  withuut  decomi>osi- 
tiuu,  and  rsublimes  in  long  needles. 

OX-a-t6-lU'-l0»  a.      [OXATULYLIC] 

6x-a-td-m'-io,  a.  [Eng.  oxa(Hc);  (o/<u)- 
yl(fnf),  ami  suit,  -ic]  Containca  in  or  de- 
rived ftom  oxalic  arid  and  toluylene. 

oxatolylio-aold, ». 

Chrm.  :  CnjllKjOa.  Oxaltoluic  arid.  Pro- 
duced, with  methyl  alcohol,  by  boiling  vnlpic 
acid  with  p(.la^h■Iey  of  sp.  gr.  l-Oi-l'lS.  It 
crystallizes  fioni  alcohol  in  eulourless,  brittle, 
four-sldid  prisms,  slightly  soluble  tn  hot  water, 
very  .-^ntublo  In  alccho]  and  ether;  and  melts 
at  l.j't',  deeomposing  at  a  higher  temperatuie. 
It  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis,  simr- 
ingly  soluble  with  the  alkaluie  earths. 

5x'-bit-er,  «.     [Eng.  ox,  and  biler.] 

Vniith.:  An  American  name  for  Molothru$ 
pecorU.     [MoLOTiiRUs,  Cow-bird.J 

5x'-9n,  s.  pi.    [Ox.l 


6x-er,  s.    (Eng.  ox;   -*r.J    The  same  as  Ox- 
fence  (q.v.). 

"Theu  we  ouue  to  the  n««ur«st  Kpprokch  tout  oxer 

■we  set!  In  Cheshino,'— /V/J.  AjTil  4.  liwi. 

ox'-e-thene,  a.    [Eng.  ox(ygen),  and  ethane.] 
Contiining  oxygen  and  ethene. 

oxethene-basos,  «.  pi.    [IIydrauines.] 

OX-e'-thyl,  s.    [Eng.  ox(ygcn),  and  ethyl.) 

Chem. :  C0H5O.  A  name  a])plieil  to  per- 
oxide of  ethyl,  entering  into  combination  as  a 
monatomic  radical. 

oxethyl  chlorct  by  lie -oxide,  s. 


Chem. 


oil  heavier  than  water,  obtained  Ity  treating 
dichlorethylic-oxide  with  an  alcoholic  sulution 
of  sodium.  It  ha.s  an  agreeable,  refreshing 
odour,  and  boils  at  159°. 

ox'-fly,  s.    [Eng.  ox,  and/i/.] 

Eutom. :  (Estrus  bovia.     [Botflv,  (Estrus.] 

Ox'-ford,  s.  &  a.     [Usually  given  as  A.S.  arc;i- 

J'ord,  oxna/ord  =  a  ford  for  oxen ;  more  prubably 

the  tirst  element  is  from  Celt,  ui^ge  =  wat^^r.] 

Gcoff. :  An  English  parliamentary  borough  and 

county  town,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university. 

Oxford- chrome,  a.  An  oxide  of  iron 
used  in  painting.     (IKeate.) 

Oxford-clay,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  bed  of  Clay,  sometitnes  600  feet 
thick,  underlying  the  Coral  Rag  and  the  ac- 
companying sandy  beds  of  the  Middle  Oolite. 
Corals  are  absent,  but  Ammonites  and  Belem- 
nites  aliouud.  Remains  of  Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiosaurus,  Ac,  are  also  fouud. 

Oxford-gray,  ^.    [Oxford-mixtcre.] 

Oxford  mixture,  s. 

Fabric:  A  woollen  cloth  of  a  very  dark 
gray  colour.  Called  also  Oxfonl-gray,  Pepper- 
and-Salt,  Tliunder-and-LigUtning. 

Oxford-movement,   s.     [Tractarian- 

ISM.) 

Oxford-school,  a. 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
those  clerics  of  the  English  Establishment 
wiio  adopted  a  theology  which,  according  to 
the  Evangelical  party,  was  a  dangerous 
approach  to  Roman  leaching.  This  theo- 
lugy  was  indicated  rather  than  formulated 
in  Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  commenced  in 
1632,    and    ended    with    No.    xc.    in    1S41. 

[TRACrARIANISM.] 

*  OX'-g&ng,  s.  [Eng.  ox,  and  gang]  As  much 
land  as  an  ox  could  plough  iu  a  year,  variously 
stat^.d  from  six  to  ten  acres,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  but  generally  reckoned  as 
about  twenty  acres. 

ox'-ha-ver-ite,  «.  [From  Oxhaver  Springs, 
Iceland,  where  found  ;  suit"  -ite{Min.).} 

Min.  :  A  pale-green  variety  of  apophylllt* 
(q.v.),  found  iu  small  green  crystals  on  silicilled 
wood. 

ox' -heel,  ox-heal,  '<■    [Eng.  ocr,  and  heel,  or 
lual.] 
But. :  Ilelleborus  fictUiiS. 

OX-id-a-bil'-i-tjf-,  •.  [Eng.  orid(c).  and 
uljiUty'.]  Capability  of  being  cnnverted  into 
an  oxide.    (^I'hitos.  i'raiuf.,  xci.  3VIS.) 

OX*  -  id  -  a  -  ble,  a.  [Eng.  oxide,  and  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  converted  Into  an  oxide. 

ox'-i-date,  v.t.  k  i.    [Eng.  oxid(e):  -ate] 

A.  Trans.:  To  convert  into  an  oxide,  as 
nutals,  ic,  by  combination  with  oxygen. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  converted  into  an 
oxide  ;  to  become  oxidized. 

dx-i-da'-tion«  a.    [Oxidate.] 

Clu:m.  :  The  chemical  ehiingc  which  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  oxides,  and  which  is 
brought  al>out  by  the  action  of  oxygen  acida, 
water,  or  free  oxjgeii. 

dx'-I-da-tor,  «.  [£"(!•  oxidat(f):  -or.)  A 
contrivunre  for  cjiusing  a  current  of  air  to 
impinge  .ill  the  tlanie  of  an  Argand  lump. 
Calhd  also  oxygeiuitor. 

6x'-ide,  a.     [Gr.  i$vi  {nxu»)  =  sharp,  aeiJ.) 
Chrm.  (t  Min. :  The  pmduct  of  the  eonibina* 
tiuu  of  oxygen  with  a  m<-lal  or  metalloid.     Ill 


the  former  ease  a  base  is  formed,  in  the  lattef 
an  acid  radical.  Sometimes  the  oxidi-  acts  a4 
a  quasi-acid  radical  and  aa  a  base. 

%  Oxide  of  antimony  =  SenarmantiU,  Fo- 
lentinite,  and  Cfrmntife  ;  Oxide  of  arsenic  = 
AraawliU  ;  Oxide  of  bismuth  —BinmiU;  Oxide 
of  copper  =  CujfTiU  and  Mdouconitf- :  Oxide  of 
lead  =  Massicot  and  Minium;    Oxide  of  man- 

53nese  =  Braunitft  HavsmanniU,  ManganiUf 
'*silomelane.  and  Pyrolusite ;  Oxide  of  molyb- 
denum =  Molybflic-ochre  and  MolyMitf  ;  Oxide 
of  nickel  =  Bunsenile  ;  Oxide  of  tin  =  Cos- 
siterite;  Oxide  of  titanium  =  Anataae,  Brook- 
He,  and  RutHe ;  Oxide  of  uranium  =  VraniniU  ; 
and  Oxide  of  zinc  =  Zincite, 

ox-i-^z'-a-ble,  a.     (Eng.  oxUiisije);  -oftte.] 

Capable  of  being  oxidized. 

ox'-i  dize,  tJ.e.    [Eng.  oxid^e);  -iu.]    To  oxi- 

ilaU-. 

ox'-i-dized,  po,  par.  or  a.    [Oxidize.] 

oxidize d-silver,  s.  silver  on  the  aor- 
face  of  which  a  tliin  lilm  of  the  black  oxide 
has  been  formed. 

OX'-X-dize-ment,  a.      [Eng.  oxidize;  -ment.l 
The  sanic  as  Oxidation  (q.v.). 

ox'-i-diz-er,  s.     [Eng.  oxidis{f);  -er.]    That 
which  oxidizes. 

ox'-i-diz -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  9.    [Oxidize.] 

A.  «.v  B,  Ai:  pr.  par.  £  parti^ip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  vis  suf'st.  :  Oxidation. 

oxldizlng-fumace,  a. 

MeUill. :  A  furnace  for  treating  ores  or 
metallic  substiinccs,  in  which  the  material  is 
exposed  to  an  excess  of  air,  the  oxygen  of 
which  unites  with  the  metal,  forniiug  an 
oxitle.  With  ores,  it  may  be  said  to  be  roast- 
ing with  an  excess  of  air.  The  term  is  some- 
what general,  and  U>  speak  of  oxidizing- 
furnaces  is  a  mode  of  stating  ehenncally  the 
action  of  ceilain  furnaces  under  given  con- 
ditions of  access  of  air. 

OX  im  i-dd-^y-fijx'-ic,  a.     [For  etym.  see 
def.]     Containing    oxygen,    imidogeu,    and 
cyanic  acid. 
oximidocyanlcacid,  a.    [Farabanio- 

ACU>.J 

ox-in-di-cin'-in,  s.  [Eng.  ox(ygen);  indican, 
and  siill.  -ill.] 

Chem. :  C^vEI.viNOie.  One  of  the  products 
of  the  si)ontaneous  decomposition  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  Indican  (q.v.).  When 
Ijurilled  by  re  precipitation  from  alcohol,  it 
assumes  the  form  uf  a  brown,  viscid,  com- 
bustible gum,  liaving  a  nauseous  ta&te. 

OX-in-di-ca^'-in,  s.  [Eng.  oxiygm);  tn- 
dir(aii),  isatis  faltered),  and  sutf.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  CjttllyyN'jt^'ja-  I'loduced  when  an 
aqueous  solution  of  indican  is  evaptirated. 
The  Urst  ])roduct  is  indlonnin,  which  takes  up 
oxygen  and  forms  uxindicuiiin,  whilst  tlie 
latter  by  assumption  of  water  forma  oxiodi- 
casin  and  indiglucin.  It  is  purilied  like  oxia- 
dicauin,  wliich  it  resembles. 

ox  in'-ddl,  a.    [Eng.  ox(ygen);  itid(ine),  and 

•oL] 
Chem.  :  C«U4<*^5I->C(HO).      Formed  by 

reducing  hydrindic  acid  with  sodium  anial- 
giuu  in  acid  solution.  It  yields  colourless 
needles,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
melts  at  120',  sublimes  without  decomposition, 
and  forms  cryst^dlizablo  salts  with  acids  ami 
bases. 

dx'-i-salt,  a.    (OXV8A1.T.J 

6x  -ley-a,  ».   iNnmed  after  Mr.  Oxiey,  a  former 
hurv*-yur  of  New  South  Wales.] 
Bvt, :  A  genus  of  Cedrelew.  [Ybllow-wood.] 

$x'-like,  u.  [Eng.  or,  and  like,]  Like  or  re- 
sembling an  ox. 

tfx'-llp,  5.  [A.S.  oxanslyjype,  trom  <aan=.ot 
an  itx,  and  5/j/;»j»<  =  a  snp=  a  piece  of  dung, 
bkeat.  theivfore,  considers  that  it  should  ho 
spelled  or  .i/tp.l 

li'it.  :  I'rimuht  elatior.  It  reaeniblea  the 
cowslip,  but  hiis  the  calyx  ti-eth  aceiiniinale, 
the  corolla  {Nde  yeUow-  iustead  of  bull',  the 
limb  euneave,  tiiu  throat  without  folds. 
FountI  in  fjutVolk,  Cambridge,  aud  Essex. 
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Oxon.— oxygen 


dx'-on.,  abbrev.  (Oxoni-'^n.]  An  al>brevia- 
tion  for  Oxonia.  Sometimes  placed  by  a 
graduate  after  his  degrees  to  indicate  that 
they  have  been  derived  from  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

^x-O'-ni-an,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Oxonia  =  Oxford 
(q.v.);  Eiig.  sutf.  -an.] 

A.  As  siibst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Oxf.trd;  specif.,  a  member  of  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Oxford. 

"  The  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  an  Oxonian  noa- 
juror."— J/ucuwiiij/  .■  Bist  £nff.,  ch.  xiiL 

OX-6n-ic,  a.  [Altered  from  uraxonic  {q.v.).'] 
(.See  etym.  and  compound.) 

oxonic-acid,  s. 

Ckfvi. :  C4H5N3O4.  Obtained  as  a  potas- 
sium salt  when  a  stream  of  air  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  potasli. 
The  salt  forms  radiate  groups  of  crystals. 

OX'-peck-er,  s.     [Eng.  ox,  and  pecker.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Buphaga  (q.v.). 

2.  PL  :  The  sub-family  Bupliay:iii:e  (q-V.). 

OX'-Stall.  s.  [Eng.  ox,  and  stall.]  A  stall  or 
stand  for  oxen. 

ox' -tail,  s.     [Eng.  01,  and  tail.] 

1.  The  tail  of  an  ox. 

2.  A  banner  made  of  the  tail  of  an  ox. 

"  And  the  white  oxtaih  atream'd  behind." 

Moore    fire  -  Wortftipperi. 

if  Obvious  compound  :  Oxtail-soup. 

•  OX'-ter,  s.  [A.S.  oxta=  the  armpit.]  The 
armj-it ;  an  embrace  of  the  arms. 

"A  Bible  uuder  their  oxter,"— CornhUl  Mag..  Oct, 
1881.  p.  437. 

*  OX'-ter,  v.t.  [Eng.  oxter,  s.]  To  support 
undL-r  the  arms. 

$x'-tdnglie,  s.     [Eng.  ox,  and  tongue.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Tlie  genus  Helminthia  (q.v.),  and 
specially  H.  eckioides;  (2)  Anchiisa  ojiciruxlis. 

OX'f,  a.  [Eng.  ox;  -y.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling an  ox.  (Chapman  :  Iliad  iv.  139.) 

dx-y-,  j>r^.    [Gr.  o^ii";  (on«)  =  sharp,  acid.) 

1.  0/ a  point  or  edge:  Sharp. 

2.  0/ taste:  Sharp,  biting,  acid- 

JSx-y-a-cSji'-th.ill,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  oxyacan- 
th{a):  -in.]    [See  def.] 

Cheni.  :  A  bitter  neutral  substance  extracted 
by  Leroy  from  the  whitethorn,  Cratiegus 
oxyacantha. 

dx-y-a-c^n'-thine,  s.    [Oxyacanthin.] 

Chevi.  :  C32H46NoOxi.  Vineliue.  An  alka- 
loid existing  together  with  berberine  in  the 
root  of  Berberis  indgaris.  It  is  a  yellowish- 
white  powder,  with  a  bitter  taste,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It 
melts  at  139°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperature.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in 
colouiless  prisms,  which  turn  yellow  on  ex- 
posure to  light.  Its  salts  are  all  crystalhue, 
and  have  a  bitter  taste. 

6x-y-ac'-et-al, s.     [Eng.  oxy(gen),  audacetal.] 

Chem.  :  CH2.(OH).CH(O.C.Il5>j.  An  agree- 
able-snielliiigliquid obtained  by  heating  brora- 
acetal  with  potassic  hydrate  to  100°.  It  boils 
at  107°. 

6x-J'-3,9'-id,  s.    [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  add.] 

Chein.  (PL):  Acids  containing  oxygen,  as 
sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4. 

dx- 3^ -31' -co -hoi,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
alcohol.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a 
luixturo  of  oxygen  and  alci)hol. 

oxyalcohol-blowpipe,  s.  A  form  of 
blowpipe  in  which  a  str>-am  of  oxygen  is 
blown  through  a  Hame  of  alcohol. 

6x'-y-Sl'-de-hyde,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen%  and 
aldehyde.] 

Ch£m. :  CH2.(0H).CH0.  A  syrup  possess- 
ing a  persistent  aldehyde-like  odour,  prepared 
by  hea  ng  bichlor-ether  with  water.  It  has 
never  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

6x-y-ar'-Sen~ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxiiigen),  and  ar- 
senic]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen 
and  arsenic. 


oxyarscnlc-bases,  s.  pi. 

Chan. :  Di-acid  bases  obtained  by  the  slow 
oxidation  of  the  tertiary  raonaraines. 

OX-yb'-e-Us,  s.  [Gr.  h^v^t^^  {oxybelex)  = 
(1)  aliarp-pointed ;  (2)  shooting  swift  bolts: 
pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  ^e'Aos  (belos)  —  a  missile.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Snakes,  family  Dryioph- 
id*.  Oxybelis  fidgidus,  from  South  America, 
has  a  long  movable  snout. 

OX-y-ben-zam'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxii{gen); 
benzipic) ;  avi(monia);  and  suff.  -ic]  Derived 
from  oxygen,  benzoic  acid,  and  ammonia. 


oxybenzaxnlc-acid, 

Chem.  :  CyHrNO-:  =  CrH. 


OH 


NHo. 


Pre- 


pared  by  dissolving  nitrobenzoic  acid  in 
ammonia,  saturating  the  boiling  liquid  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  neutralising  with 
acetic  acid.  It  forms  white  crystalline 
nodules,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
readily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
When  heated  it  melts,  giving  off  irritating 
vapours,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  carbon.  Its 
solutions  decompose  on  exi)Osure  to  the  air, 
yielding  a  brown  resinous  substance.  With 
metals  it  forms  oxy be uza mates,  having  the 
formula  C7H6MNO2. 

6x-y-ben-z6-^'-am-ide,  s.  [Eng.  oxy- 
{gen);  benzo(ic) ;  an^  diamide.] 

Chevi. :  CyHgNoO  =  g-^-iO)"  |  ^^^     ^  ^^^_ 

talline  body,  isomeric  with  phenyl-carbamide, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonium-sulphide 
on  an  aqueous  solution  of  iiitrobenzamide.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  its 
alcoholic  solution  soon  turns  red  and  de- 
composes ;  melts  at  72°. 

6x-y-ben-z6'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy{gen),  and 
hetizolc]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen 
and  benzoic  acid. 

oxybenzoic-acld,  s. 

^        ) 
Chem.:  C7H603=(C7H40)"  VOa.  A  monobasic 

acid  raetameric  with  salicylic  acid,  obtained 
by  boiling  metadiazobenzoic  acid  nitrate  with 
water.  It  furins  a  crystalline  powder,  con- 
sisting of  small  quadratic  tables,  slightly 
soluble  iu  cold  water  and  alcohol,  more 
soluble  in  the  same  liquids  at  boiling  heat, 
melts  at  200°,  and  can  be  distilled  unchanged. 
It  does  not  yield  a  violet  colour  with  ferric 
chloride,  but  ia  other  respects  resembles 
salicylic  acid. 

6x-^-cal'-9i-ftin,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  cal- 
duiii.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  lime. 

Oxycalcium-Ught,  s.  A  light  produced 
by  a  jet  of  oxygen  gas  forced  through  the 
flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  or  gas-burner  on  to 
a  ]iiece  of  lime.  This  light  will  exhibit  the 
usual  paintings  on  a  screen  10  or  15  feet  in 
diameter  with  very  brilliant  effect.  It  is  not 
so  brilliant  as  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  but  it 
is  in  some  hands  safer,  and  the  apparatus  less 
bulky  and  expensive. 

OX'-^-Cblor,  a.  [Eng.  ory(gen),  and  chlorine.] 
Containing  oxygen  and  chlorine. 

oxychlor-ether.  s. 

Chfin.  :  CH2Cl.CH(OHXO.C2H5).  A  liquid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  water  at  higli  tem- 
perature on  btchlor  ether.     It  boils  at  95-96°. 

6x-^ -  Chlor' -  ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(jgen)f  and 
chloric]    [Perchloric] 

dx-y-chl6r'-ide,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen%  and 
chloride.  ] 

Chem,  (PL) :  Basic  chlorides.  Compounds 
of  metallic  chlorides  with  the  basic  oxides  of 
the  same  metals,  produced  by  the  action  of 
water  on  certain  metallic  chlorides. 

oxy-chloride  of  lead,  .^.  [  M  atlock  ite.  ] 
oxy  -  chloro  -  iodide     of    lead,    s. 

[SCHWARTZEMBbKOlTE.] 

6x-y-ch6'-line,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
choline.]     [Betaine.] 

dx-y-9in'-9hon-uie,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
cinchonine.] 

Chem. :  C^^a^o^'N^O^  A  base,  isomeric  with 
quinine,  obtained  by  boiling  dibromo-cincho- 
nine  with   jiotasli.     It  crystallizes  in  colour- 


less laminse  very  soluble  in  aeids.  Its  solu- 
tions are  not  fluorescent,  nor  do  th*^y  become 
green  on  the  addition  of  chlorine  water  and 

amiiiouia. 

6x-y-c6c'-c6s,  ox-y-coc'-cus,  «.  [Pret 
oxy-  (2),  and  Gr.  kokkos  {kokkos)  =  a  berr} .] 

[COCCDS.] 

Bot. :  Cranberry ;  a  genus  of  Vactnniaceap 
Corolla,  rotate  ;  stamens,  eieht.  Two  specif? 
known.  One,  Oxycoccos  palnttris,  is  British  , 
it  is  the  Cranberry  (q.v.).  The  other,  0.  ma 
crncarpus,  has  been  introduced  into  Flint 
shire. 

*  ox'-y-crate,  s.  [Gr.  o^vKparov  (oxukraton), 
from  o^u5  {oxus)  =  sharp,  and  K€pdpwfj.i(keraTU 
numi)  =  to  mix  ;  Fr.  oxycrat.]  A  mixture  o( 
six  parts  water  and  one  vinegar. 

ox-y-cum-in-am'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxyigen); 
cumin(ic),  ain{monia),  and  suff.  -ic]  Contain- 
ing or  derived  from  oxygen,  cuminic  acid,  and 
ammonia. 

oxycuminamlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  NlIo(CioHioO)HO.  Obtained  by 
treating  nitrocuminic  acid  with  iron  filings 
and  acetic  acid,  digesting  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead,  and 
decomposing  with  sulphydric  gas.  It  forma 
colourless  needles  sparingly  soluble  iu  cold 
water,  but  easily  in  hot  water,  etiier,  and 
alcohol ;  forms  crystalline  compounds  both 
with  acids  and  bases. 

OX-y-CUm-m'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  oxyigen),  and 
cuminic]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxy- 
gen and  cuminic  acid. 

oxycuminic-acid,  s, 

Chem.  :  CjoHisOs-  Produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  oxide  on  oxycuminamic  acid.  It 
separates  in  small  brownish  prisms,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  more  so  iu  hot  water  and 
in  alcohol.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts  with 
bases. 

6x-y-dac'-tyl-a.  s.  pL  [Pref,  oxy-  (l),  and 
Gr.  6dKTv\o<i  (dtictulos)=  a  finger.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  the  Batiachian  sub-order 
Phaneroglossa(q.v.).  It  includes  the  families 
Ranidie,  Pelobatids,  Bufonidie,  Engystomidse, 
Rhinoithrynida;,  and  Rhinodermatidie. 

6x-y-der'-9es,  s.  [Gr.  o^vtepttri^  (oxuderkess 
=  sharji  or  quick  sighted  :  pref.  oxy-  (1),  and 
Gr.  6tp*cu/iai  {derkomai)  =^  to  look,  to  see.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Oxydercidte  (q.v.).  Oryderces  dentatus,  a  Chi- 
nese fish,  has  the  ventral  tins  wanting. 

ox-y-der'-^l-dae,  $.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ary- 
derc(f^),  and  fem.  pi.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ichlhy. :  A  family  of  Aeanthopterygii.  Some 
species  have  the  eyes  very  prominent,  with 
well-developed  eyelids.  In  one  division  of 
the  family  the  dorsal  fins  are  united,  in  the 
other  division  they  are  separated.  Most  of 
the  species  are  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
ocean,  but  Calliouymas  (q.v.),  foi-merly  placed 
with  the  Gobiidse,  is  British. 

6x-3^-e'-ther,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  ether.] 
Pertiiining  to  or  consisting  of  a  mixtuie  of 
oxygen  and  ether. 

oxyether-light,  s.  A  form  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen lime-liglit,  invented  by  Mr.  W. 
Broughton,  in  which  a  portion  of  oxygen  gaa 
is  conveyed  through,  or  over  the  surface  of,  a 
tank  of  sulphuric  ether,  cariyiug  off  a  quan- 
tity of  ether  vapour.  This  vapour  is  burnt  in 
the  jet  in  place  of  the  hydrogen,  whilst  pure 
oxygen  is  burnt  with  it  as  usual.  The  liglit  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  oxyhydmgen  mixed  jet- 
but  requires  great  care  in  the  management. 

OX-jr-flii'-or-ide,  s.  [Eng.  oxyiget^),  and 
fluoride.] 

Ckem.iPL):  Compounds  analogous  to  the 
oxychlorides. 

ox'-y-gen,  s.  [Gr.  o^u?  (oxus),  and  yev-  (gen-X 
base  of  yevvaui  (yennoo)  =  to  produce.] 

Chem. :  Symbol,  O  ;  at.  wt.  Iti.  A  dyad 
element  existing  in  tlie  free  state  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  in  combination  iu  the  ocean. 
It  lorms  about  one-fifth  of  the  former  and 
eight-ninths  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  piesent 
in  the  great  majority  of  substiuices  fcjrming 
the  earth's  crust,  and  is  the  most  abundant  of 
all  the  elements.  It  was  discovered  in  1774 
by  Scheele  in  Sweden  and  Priestley  in  England 


fiite,  f^t.  fare*  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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independently,  but  the  name  was  given  by 
L;ivoisier  some  time  after.  It  can  be  "btniiied 
pure  by  heating  black  oxide  of  mangamrae,  or 
ft  mixture  of  this  oxide  with  potassic  chl"i-ate 
in  a  retort,  and  collecting  the  gas  over  water. 
When  pure  it  is  wiiJif^ut  colour,  taste,  or 
smell.  It  is  the  sustaining  principle  of  animal 
life  and  of  the  onlinary  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion. Phosphorus  and  ignited  charcoal 
burn  in  it  with  great  brilliancy,  and  a  piece 
of  watch -s) 'ring,  liaving  at  the  end  some 
lighted  sulphur,  exhibits  in  oxygen  a  beautiful 
phenomenon  of  combustion.  It  is  a  little 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  sp.  gr.  =1"1. 
Orift  hundred  cubic  inches  of  oxyjjcn  at  mean 
temperature  and  pressure  weigh  ;i4"29  grains. 
Under  the  influence  of  coM  and  hish  pressure 
It  has  beer,  reduced  to  the  liquid  state.  It 
enters  into  combination  in  various  ways, 
taking  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  radicals 
of  cnmpoiuids  formed  on  any  of  the  types, 
HCi,  HoO.  II.-.N,  &c.,  giving  rise  to  oxychlo- 
rides,  oxyiodides,  oxynitrides,  &c. 

dx'-y-gen-ato,  i'.(.  [Eng.  oxygen;  -ate.]  To 
unite  or  combine  with  oxygen  ;  to  oxidate. 

dz'-jr-gen-at-ed,  pa.par.  or  a.  [Oxto£nate.] 

oxygenated- water,  s. 

Chem.  :  Water  holding  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
in  solution. 

ix-y  gen-a'-tion,  s.    [Oxygenate.] 
ChfTH. :  The  same  as  Oxidation  (q.v.), 

ix -^-gen-a-tor,  8.  [Eng.  oarygenatie) ;  -or.] 
An  oxiilator  (q.v.). 

iix-y-gen-iz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  oxygenisie); 
■able.]     CaiKible  of  being  oxj'genized. 

iSx'-^-gen-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  oxygen;  -ize.] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  Oxygenate  (q.v.). 

iSx-^-gen-ize-ment,  s.  [Eng.  oxygenize ; 
-mrnt.]  The  act  or  iirocesfl  of  oxygenizing; 
oxidation. 

Sx'-j^-gen-iz-er,  «.  [Eng.  oxygeniz^e) ;  -«r.] 
Tint  which  oxygenizes  or  converts  into  an 
oxide. 

OX-j?-gen-6id.  «.     [Eng.  oxygen;  suff.  -oid.] 
Chem,   {PL):    Duflos'   name  for  those  non- 
metallic  elements,  which,  in  their  chemical  re- 
lation, resemble  oxygen— viz.,  bromine,  chlo- 
rine, fluorine,  iodine,  selenium,  aud  sulphur. 

iix-yg'-en-OUS, a.  [Eng.  oxygen;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  oxygen. 

dx-y  -  glos' -  fliis,  s.  [Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  Gr. 
yAwo-ffa  {(jldfsa)  =  a  tongue.] 

Zool.  £  PaUcont. :  A  genus  of  Ranidae,  with 
no  teeth  on  the  vomer,  from  the  Oriental 
n-gion.  Some  fossil  species  of  early  Tertiary 
age  have  l>cen  found  m  the  so-caued  Frog* 
beds  of  Bombay. 

^X-j^-gly-CO-l^l-iir'-e-a,  ».  [Eag.  oxy(gen); 
iiliicnlyl,  and  uTen.}     [Allanturic-acid.] 

•  6:c  -^-gon,  •  ox-ygone,  s.   [Pref.  oxy-  (1), 

and  Ur.  ymvia  (rjvnut)  —  an  angle.] 

Geom.  :  A  triangle  having  each  of  ita  angles 
less  than  a  right  angle ;  an  acute-angled 
triangle. 

•  5x- jrg'-on-al,  a.  [Ene.oxyg&n;-al.]  Having 
the  angles  acute ;  acute-angled. 

•  dx-^-go'-nl-ftl,  a.  [Eng.  oxygon;  -ial.]  The 
s;irin'  as  OxvooNAL  (q.v.). 

ftx-^-gua-nlno  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  oxy{gen), 
and  guaninc,\ 

Chem. :    A  body  produced  by  the  action  of 

fctassium  permanganate  on  guanine  dissolved 
ri  caustic  soda. 

6x  f-gHta'-wlOt  0"  [Eng.  oxyigen),  and  i7t(7n- 
mtc]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxygen  aud 
gummic  acid. 

oxygnmmlo-aold,  s. 

(Jhy.m.  :  C4H10OJ1.  A  tetrabasic  add  oti- 
tnlned  by  the  ..xi-laljon  of  guniudc  acid.  It 
crystalliztjs  in  shining  needles,  soluble  in  wator 
and  alcohol,  tli>-  snlutions  being  strongly  aciil. 
H'-ated  abuve  i:iO°  it  (Iccoinposes,  giving  olf 
pungent  aromatic  vapours. 

Csc  ^'kyr'tlB  (yr  as  ir)»  a.     [Prof,  oxy-  (1), 
iind  tit:  ywpd?  (gyrus)  —  round.] 
Zool. :   A  genus  of   Firolld«  (q.v.)w      The 


small  spiral  shells  of  Oxiigyrua  keraudr^nii 
wi-re  foutnl  by  the  CfuilUnyt-r  expedition  to  be 
an  important  constituent  iu  the  formation  of 
GUibigerina  ooze. 

OX-j^-hss'-mo-glo-bin,    s.      [Eng.   oxy(gen), 

aud  h<jemoglobin.] 

Chem.  (PI.):  Loose  compounds  of  true  hae- 
moglobins with  oxygen,  which  latter  they 
give  otf  in  vacuo,  especially  if  heated.  They 
are  characterizdi  by  thei'-  absorption  specti-a, 
showing  two  dksiincl  bands,  one  in  the  yellow 
and  the  other  in  the  green,  between  Fraun- 
hofer's  D  and  E  lines. 

ox-y-hip-pixr'-ic,  a.     fEng,    oxy(gen),  and 

hipjnirir.]     Derived  fi*ora  or  containing  oxygen 
and  hippuric  acid. 
oxyhippurlc-aoid,  5. 

Chem.  :  €5)119X04.  A  very  soluble  acid  pro- 
duced by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  diazo- 
hippuric-acid. 

OX-J^-hy'-dro-gen,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
hydrogen.]  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  liydrogen. 

oxyhydrogen-blowpipe,  «.  A  form 
of  blowpipe  in  which  the  flame  is  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  iu  the  proportions  whicli 
form  water.  The  heat  thus  produced  exceeils 
that  of  any  other  source  except  the  electric  arc. 

oxyhydrogen-llght,  s.  [Liue-lioht, 
Drummond-lk.ht.] 

oxyhydrogen-xnlcroscopet  s.    A  ini- 

croscopi;  in  whicli  the  object  is  illuminated  by 
tlie  incandescence  of  a  piece  of  lime  or  marble 
under  the  action  of  the  oxyhydrogen-blow- 
I'ipe,  and  its  image,  higldy  niagnifled,  thrown 
ui)on  a  screen  so  that  it  may  be  visible  to  any 
number  of  spectators  at  once.  Recent  im- 
provements have  enabled  objects  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  this  way  magnified  1,500  diameters. 

OX-Jr-i-sou-vit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen\  and 
isouvitir.]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxygen 
and  isouvitie  acid. 

oxylsouvitic-acld,  s. 

C/i«m..-C9U806=C6H2(OHXO.CH,i)(CO.OH)?. 
Obt^ined  as  its  etliylic  salt,  by  the  action  of 
etliylic  aceto-acetate  upon  chloroform.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles. 

OX-^l-i-Z&r'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy((]ien)  ; '{a)li2aT- 
(Im),  and  suff.  -ic]  Derived  from  oxygen  and 
alizarine. 

oxyllzarlc-acid,  s.    [Porpobin.] 

*  ox'-y-mel,  s.  [Gr.  h$v^e\L  (oxumeli),  from 
o^y?  (ojTiw)  =  shar[),  and  ^<'Ai  (meli)— honey  ; 
Ft,  oxymel;  8p.  oximel;  Ital.  ossimele ;  Lat. 
oxytneli.]  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey, 
sometimes  made  a  vehicle  for  administering 
medicines  :  as,  oxymel  of  squills. 

"  Ptisaus  and  dccuctlouH  of  aomo  Tegetabl«s  with 
oTt/m^l,  or  the  mixtara  of  honey  mii  Tlnegar."— 
ArbuthnoL 

6x-f  -me-sit-i^l-en'~ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen), 
&\ul  7>u\-<i(ijli-ni':.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
oxygen  and  mesitylenc 

oxymesltylenio-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C9II10O3  =  C,jiI..<OH)-{  ^qq^.      A 

monol)asic  aromatic  acid  prepared  by  heating 
mesitylene  8Ul]>honic  acid  witli  potassic  hy- 
ilrate  at  260°.  It  crystallizes  in  sdky  needles, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water  antl  iu  nleohol,  and  melts  at 
176°.  Its  8ult«  give  a  deep  blue  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride. 

OX-y  mbr'-on,  s.  [Or.  b^vftuipoy  (axumoron) 
&  saying  which  at  llrst  sight  appears  foolish, 
from  tifii/jiwpo?  ('>irum/Jro.'i)  =  pointedly  foolish, 
from  ufii?  ('iTj/.s)  =  sharp,  and  /xwpdc  (moras)  = 
foolish,  dull.] 

Jihet. :  A  flgnre  in  which  an  ci>ithct  of  a 
quite  contrary  sigiiiMcjition  Is  added  to  any 
word  :  as,  cruel  kindneMf. 

Sx-j^-mor'-phino,  t.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
mor]>hinf.] 

Ch^m. :  C17II19NO4.  A  base  obtained  by 
trcaUng  morphine  with  nitrous  aci<l.  It  forms 
a  shining  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 

$X-j^'n&pll-thd'-lo,a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen);  naph' 
thol,  and  suff.  -ic]  Containing  oxygen  and 
naphthol. 


oxynaphtholc-acid,  s. 

Chtm,  (PL) :  CioH«<;^q^  jj.     Formed  from 

the  twonaphthol9(CioH;0'U),bythe  action  of 
sodium  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  a-acid  niclta 
at  186*,  atid  its  solutions  are  coloured  blue 
with  ferric  chloride.  The  /5-acid  is  difficult  to 
prepare. 

ox-y-iiliph-tb3^1'-%-inine,s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen\ 

and  naphthylamine.] 

Ch^m. :  Ciolhj^O.  Oxyuaphthylidine.  Naph- 
thameine.  A  base  resembling  orcein,  produced 
by  tlic  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  naph- 
thylamine.  It  is  an  amorphous,  dark  purple 
powder,  with  an  iodine-like  odour,  especially 
if  heated,  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia,  and 
potash,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  solu- 
ble in  ether.  It  does  not  combine  with  acids 
or  with  bases. 

5x-3?-naph-thj^r-J-dIne,  s.    [Oxykapb- 

THVLAMINt.] 

6x-y-n6'-tUS,  s.   [Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  Gr.  wto« 

(notos)  =  tlie  back.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Campophagidae,  closely 
allied  to  the  I^iniidse,  peculiar  to  the  islands 
of  Mauritius  and  Reunion.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  wliile  the  males  of  both 
species  closely  resemble  each  other,  the  fe- 
males are  wholly  unlike.  (Ibis,  1866,  pp. 
275-280.) 

6x-yii'-tic,o.  [Gr.  if  tJi-w  (oxuno)=to  sharpen.] 

Corn-par.  Anaf.  :  A  term  applied  to  glands 

in  the  stomach  of  the  frog  which  secrete  an 

acid  juice.    (FoHer  :  PhysioL  (ed.  4th),  p.  278.) 

*  6x'-3^-6-py,  •  ox-^-d'-pi-^  s.  [Pref.  oxy- 
(1),  andGr.  oi//c?  (opsis)  =  sight.]  Acntenessof 
sight,  arising  from  increased  sensibility  of  the 
retina. 

OX-^-phen'-ic,  a.  (Eng.  {hydry'Tij(l),  and 
jihcn{iil)ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  oxy- 
gen and  phenylic  acid. 

oxyphenlo-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C6HsOo=C6ll4,(On)e.  PjTocatechin. 
Pyromorintannic  acid.  Obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  catechu,  kino,  and  other  tan- 
ning materials.  It  crystallizes  in  quadratic 
prisms,  rea<lily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  melts  at  102°,  vol- 
atilises below  its  melting  point,  and  boils  at 
240-245'.  It  does  not  precipitate  gelatin  or 
the  salts  of  quinine,  but  its  aqueous  solution 
forms  a  while  jTecipitate  with  neutral  acetate 
of  load,  C«H4.Pb"02.  Insoluble  in  water,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

*6x-yph'-6-ny,  •  ox-y-pho'-ni-a,  a 

[Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  Gr.  ii>tutn}  (phojie)=  sound, 
voice.]    Acuteness  ur  shrilltjess  of  voice. 

6x-^-pic'-rio,  a.  [Kng.  oxy(gen\  and  picric.} 
ContAincd  in  or  derived  from  oxygen  and 
l)icric  acid. 

oxypicrlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C6HaN:,0H^C6H(N0o)3(0n>>.  Styph- 
nic  acid.  A  dibasic  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  cold  nitric  acid  on  rcsorcin  aud  on 
many  gum  resins,  also  by  boding  extract  of 
logwood,  brazil-wood,  &c.,  with  nitric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  yellow  hexagonal  plates  or 
prisma,  slightly  soluble  in  wnt*-r,  readily  in 
alroliol  and  ether,  melts  at  176',  and  can  be 
Kiibljiiicd  by  careful  hcjiting.  Its  aalta  crya- 
tallize  well,  and  are  explosive. 

6x-j^'-6-da,  s.   (Gr.  o^viroia  (oxMpoda),  nent. 

1)1.  of  ofuTToi's  (oxupous)  =  swift-footeci :  pref. 
oxy-,  and  irotx;  0*<*"*).  »ro5tk  (poiio.*)  =  a  foot.) 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Stapliylinidte.     Nearly 
thirty  species  are  British. 

5x-^-p6'-g6n,  «.  [Pref.  oxy-,  ami  Gr.  iRi^ywv 
(pogon)  =  a  beard.) 

Ornith. :  Helmet-crests  ;  a  genus  of  TnKihil- 
idie,  distinguished  by  a  crest  ami  a  long  tuft 
of  white  or  bulf  fcatheis  hanging  from  tho 
throat.  Tliere  are  two  hih'cIcs  :  Oxypogon 
Hiideni,  ft-nm  Venezuela,  anu  0.  guerini,  from 
Colombia. 

ftx^-qnin-ino,'.     (Kng.  oryigen),  and  ^vifi- 

l  nr .  I 

Chem.  :  A  white  crystitllo-granular  sub- 
stanec  f..rTMi'd  by  boiling  quinine  Kulphate 
with  potassic  nitril^i.  It  Is  itisolnblc  In 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  ainl  ether,  melta  at 
100",  and  Is  K-HH  bitter  than  quinine. 


^oil,  b^ :  pi^t,  J6^1 :  cat,  90II,  chorus.  911111,  bcnph  :  go,  ftom :  thin.  t*il»  :  Bin.  o^  :  oxpoot.  ^onophon.  oylst.    ph  =  1 
-tlan  -  ahan.    -lion,  -slon  —  ahiux ;  -(Ion,  -^on  -  zhun.    -olou%  -tlou*,  -sloos  —  sliua.    -bio,  -dlo.  &c.  =  bvU  dpL 
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oxyrhina— oyster 


6x-^-rlli'-lia,  s.  [Gr.  o^yppiv  (oxurrhin), 
ofvppis  (orurrhis),  gcuit.  o^rpftivix;  (oimrrhiiios) 
=  with  sliarp  or  line  nose  ;  pref.  ory-  (1),  and 
pi's  (rhis),  geiiit.  pti-os  (Thinos)  =  the  nose.] 

F<it(vont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  sharks  fouinied  on 
teeth  from  the  Cretaceous  aud  Tertiary  beds. 

6x-y-rhyn'-cha,  s.pl.  [Gr.  o^vppvyxo<;{onir- 
rhmtgchos)  —  sharp-snouted  :  pref.  oxif-  (i), 
and  Gr.  pvyxo^  (rhungchos)  =  the  snout.] 

Zool. :  Sea-spiders.  A  family  of  Brachy- 
onrous  Crustaceans  established  by  Milne-Ed- 
wanls.     The  same  as  JIaiad.«:  (q.v.). 

jx-y-rhyn'-chus,  s.    [Oxyrhtncha.] 

OrjiUk. :  A  Soulli  American  genus  of  Picidae, 
akin  to  Yunx,  which  it  resembles  in  the  bilL 

5x-yr'-i-a  {yr  as  ir),  s.  [Gr.  h$v^  (oxiis)  = 
.•sharp.  Named  from  the  acidity  of  the  leaves.] 
Bot. :  Mountain -sorrel  ;  a  genus  of  Poly- 
gnnese.  Sejials  four,  stamens  six,  stiymas 
two,  fruit  broadly  winged.  Only  known 
.species,  Oxyria  reniformis,  the  Kidney-shaped 
Mi'untain-sorrel.  Found  in  alpine  elevations 
in  Wales,  the  North  of  England,  and  Seot- 
lantL  It  is  common  in  the  Punjab  Hima- 
layas, where  it  is  u.sed  as  a  cooling  vegetable 
and  as  medicine. 

6x-yr'-rh6-^Lno  (yr  as  ir),  s.  Gr.  o^iis  (oxu^) 

=  acid,  and  p6Sov(rhodoii)  =  a  rose.] 

Pliarm. :  A  composition  of  viuegar  and 
roses,  used  as  a  liniment  in  herpes  and  ery- 
sipelas.    (Diinglison.) 

6x-y-8fil-J-93^1'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
salicylir.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
oxygen  and  salieylie  acid. 

oxyaalicylioacid,  s. 

Chem. :  Cfi[Is(OH>.COOH.  Obtained  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  iodosalicylic  acid  with 
potash.  Crystallizes  in  shining  needles,  and 
acquires  a  deep  blue  colour  with  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  Is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  aud  melts  at  19S^ 

6x'-y-salt,  s.    [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and  salt.]  [Oxy- 

ACID.] 

jx-y-stel'-nia,  s.  [Pref.  oxy-  (2),  and  Gr. 
(TTtA^a  (stelTna)  =  a  girdle,  a  belt.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadese.  Oxystelma 
esculenta,  is  a  twining  Indian  perennial.  De- 
spite its  specific  name,  it  is  not  often  eaten. 
A  decoction  of  it  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  aphthous 
states  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  In  Sind  the 
milky  sap  is  used  as  a  wash  for  ulcers,  and, 
with  turpentine,  for  itch. 

6x-y-at6m'-ak-ta»  s.  pL  [Pref.  ory-  (1),  and 
(Txo/iniTa  {stomata),  pi.  of  trrofia  {stoma)  =  the 
month.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Brachyourous  Crusta- 
ceans, founded  by  Milne-Edwards.  The  cara- 
pace is  orbicular  and  arched  in  front;  the 
anterior  claws  are  large  and  much  Compressed. 
He  divided  it  into  the  Lencosians,  the  Cal- 
appians,  the  Corystians,  and  the  Dorippians. 

OX-y-SUl-phide,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen),  and 
sidpkule.] 

Chem.  (PL):  Compounds  of  metallic  oxides 
and  sulphides,  or  of  sulphides  in  which  the 
sulphur  is  partly  replaced  by  oxygen. 

oxy^nlphide  of  antimony,  s.    [Ker- 

MESITE.J 

oxysulphide  of  zinc,  s.    [Voltzitk.) 

OX-y-SUl-phO-ben'-zide,  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen\ 
sulpha-,  a.ud  benzide.] 

Chf.m.  :  (CeHiOHJ^SOs-  Formed  by  treat- 
ing two  parts  of  pure  phenol  with  one  part  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  for  from  three  to  five 
hours  at  190"  The  ciude  product  is  btnled  in 
water,  the  crystals  from  which  are  recr}'stal- 
lized  hrst  from  alcohol  and  then  from  water. 
It  forms  white  glistf'ning  orthorhombic 
crystal  of  sp.  gi.  =  l-:iU(j. 

3x-y-ter-i-d88.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oxyteKus); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -id(E.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Braehelytra.  It  con- 
sists of  small  beetles  fouiicl  under  moss  or 
stones,  or  in  dung.  Tlie  males  of  some  have 
two  horns  in  front  of  tlie  he;id. 

6x-yt-e-lus,  *.  [Pref.  cry-,  and  Gr.  xeAo? 
(tdo:i)  =  an  end,  a  termination.] 

En.t«ni. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
OxytelidieOi.v.). 


Sx-y-ter-eph-tha-lam'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  oxy- 

igcn) ;  terephthal{ic);  aitt(fnnn  ia),  and  sutf.  -ir.] 
Contained  in  or  deriveil  from  oxygen,  tereph- 
thalic  acid,  and  ammouia. 

oxyterephtbalamic-acid,  s. 

C7«m.:C8H7N02=(C8H40)"  Vg.  Obtained 

by  the  ai^tion  of  reducing  agents  on  nitroter- 
ephtlialicacid.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform.  Its  saltsare  crystalline  and  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  fluores- 
cent solutions. 

6x-3^-ter-eph-tll&l'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  ox?/(^en), 
and  tf'rephthalic.]  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  oxygen  and  terephthalic  acid. 

oxyterephthalic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHi-iOs.  Produced,  with  evolution 
of  nitrogen,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
oxyterephthalamic  acid.  The  ox>terephthal- 
ates  are  crystalline,  but  less  soluble  than  the 
terephthalates. 

ox-j^-thy-mo-qui-none',  s.  [Eng.  oxy(gen), 
and  thymoquino)u\] 

Chem.  :  CioHi-iOs.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  nn  an  alkaline  solution 
of  thymoquinone.  It  forms  orange-coloured 
needles  melting  at  169-172". 

OX-y-tol'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxy(gen);  tol(nene\ 
and  sutf.  -ic]  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
oxygen  and  toluene. 

oxytoUc-acid,  s, 

Chem. :  C7Hfi03.  A  monobasic  acid,  isom- 
eric with  salicylic  acid,  produced  by  tiie 
oxidation  of  toluene.  It  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  so  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol ; 
melts  at  180°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
distils  unchanged.  Its  salts  are  crystalline, 
and  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

6x-^-tol-n-am'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxj/((7cn) ;  tolu- 
((f);  aTn(monU-i),  and  sutf.  -ic]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  oxygen,  toluic  acid,  and 
ammonia. 


oxytoluamic-add.  s. 

H 
Chem. :  CgHgNOj  =  (CsH, 


|oy}S. 


Obtained 


by  reducing  nitrotoluic  acid  with  ammonium 
sulphide.  It  forms  yellow  microscopic  jirisms 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  unites  both  with  bases  and  with  acids. 

OX-y-tol-U'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  oxyigen).  and  toluic.'\ 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  oxygen  and 
toluic  acid. 

oxytoluic-acid,  s. 

.CH3 
aiem.:   C8H803  =  C6H3(OH).CO.OH.      An 

aromatic  hydroxy-acid,  obtained  by  fusing 
sulpho-paratoluic  acid  with  caustic  potash. 
It  cry.st;\Uizes  in  needles  grouped  in  star-like 
form,  and  melts  at  202-203°. 

OX'-y-tone,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  o^vtovo<;  (oxutonos), 
from  oju?  (orjts)  =  sharp,  and  tovos  (taiios)  = 
a  tone.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  an  acute  sound  ;  in  Gr. 
gram.,  having  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

"  Saptau  Is  undoubtedly  oxvtone."~Beamei :  Camp. 
Oram.  Arj/an  Lang.  |1S72J,  L  inL 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  acute  sound. 
2.  Greek  Gram. :  A  word  having  the  acute 
accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

OX-y-ton'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  oxyton^e);  -ical.] 
The  same  as  Oxytone,  A.  (q.v.). 

OX'-y-tri-cha,  s.  [Pref.  oxy-  (l),  and  Gr.  9pi$ 
{thrix),  genit.  TpiKo?  (trikos)  ■=&  hair.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Oxy- 
tricliidse  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  free-swimming 
animalcula,  from  salt  and  fresh  water.  Nine 
species  are  known. 

ox-y-trich'-i-dfie,  9.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  oxy- 
trich{a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ad,j.  suft".  -id(e.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Infusoiia,  order  H>'po- 
tricha,  inhabiting  salt  or  fresh  water.  Saville 
Kent  regards  them  as  tlie  most  specialised 
group  of  Ciliata,    (Manval  Ivjiis.,  ii,  760.) 

OX-y-tri-me'-sic,  a.     [Eng.  oxy(gen)  and  tri- 


mesic.l    Contained  in  or  derived  frorp  oxyges 
and  trimesic  acid. 

oxytrimesio-acid.  s. 

Chem.:  C6H.jOH(COOH)3.  Obtained  by 
heating  disodic  salicylate  in  a  sti-eam  of 
cjirbon  dioxide  at  300°.  It  crystallizes  from 
water  in  jtrisms  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
sparingly  in  ether  and  water, 

6x-3?t'-r6-pi3,  s.  [Pref.  ory-  (1),  and  Gr. 
TpoTTt?  (tropis)  =  a  keel.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Astragales.  Leaves  im 
pari-pinnate;  keel  of  the  corolla  with  £ 
narrow  point ;  legume  turned  more  or  1' -;& 
perfectly  ;  two-celled.  Known  species  \iiO, 
of  which  two,  Oxytrojns  Unilensis  SiUd  U,  cavi 
pestris,  are  found  in  Scotland. 

OX-y-iir'-is,  s.  [Pref.  oxy-  (1),  and  Gr.  ovpa. 
(pura)—  a  tail.] 

Zool. :  Small  Thread-worm ;  a  genns  of 
Nematoids,  parasitic  in  man.  The  male  of 
Oxijuris  vermiculnris  is  about  one-sixtli  of  aa 
inch,  and  the  female  about  half  an  inch  long. 
They  are  gregarious,  and  inhabit  the  rectum 
of  children  and  old  pi-ople,  occasioually  stray- 
ing to  the  lower  bowel,  and  setting  up  in- 
flammation. 

6'-yor,  s,  [Norm.  Fr.  oyer;  Fr.  ouir  —  to  hear, 
from  Lat.  audio.] 

Lam : 

1.  A  hearing  or  trial  of  causes. 

2.  The  hearing  as  of  a  writ,  bond,  note,  op 
other  specialty  ;  as  when  a  defendant  in  court 
prays  oyer  of  a  writing. 

^  Oyer  avd  terminer  :  [Norm.  Fr.  =  to  hear 
and  determine.] 

Law :  A  commission  issued  to  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  circuit,  and  certain  gentlemen 
of  the  county  t<i  wliich  it  is  addressed,  i-m- 
powering  them  to  hear  and  determine  certain 
specitied  offences. 

"  The  courts  of  oi/er  and  teT-miner,  and  general  gaol 
delivery,  are  held  befure  the  CJueeo's  coiuinlssirniers 
twice,  and  sometimes  thrice,  in  every  year  in  every 
county  of  the  kingdom,  exi^pt  London  aud  JUiddlesex, 
wherein  tbey  are  now  held  twelve  tiuiee.  TheMinla 
of  the  commission  are,  "  to  inquire,  hear,  aud  deter- 
mine :"  90  that  by  virtue  of  this  conniiission  they  cm 
only  proceed  upon  au  Indictment  found  at  the  same 
asai^ijs ;  for  they  must  first  inquire  hy  means  of  the 
Kraud  jury  or  inquest,  liefore  they  are  empowered  to 
hear  and  determine  by  the  help  of  the  petit  jury." — 
Blatkitone :  Comment.,  bk,  Ix..  ch.  19. 

o'-yej.  O'-yez,  phr.  [Fr.  oyez  =  hear  ye.]  Tho 
introduction  l^i  any  proclamation  made  by  an 
othcer  of  a  court  of  law,  or  other  public  crier, 
in  order  to  secure  silence  and  attention,  it  is 
usually  repeated  three  times. 

1[  The  word  occurs  twice  in  Shakespeare 
{Merry  Wives,  v.  5;  Troilns  tC  Cressida,  iv.  6) 
in  the  sense  of  proclamation. 

*  6y'-let,  s.     [OiiXET.] 

1.  An  nillet  (q.v.). 

2.  A  scar  resembling  an  eyelet-hole. 
*  oylet-hole,  s.     An  eyelet-hole. 

•■  As  each  excela  In  birth  or  state, 
Uia  oylet'holes  are  more  and  ampler." 

Pri.,r:  Alma.\L*\y, 

oys'-an-ito  (oys  as  was)»  s.    [Oisanite.] 

6^S'-ter,  s.  [A.S.  ostre  :  Mid.  Eng.  A  O.  Fr. 
oisfre  ;  Fr.  huitre,  all  from  Lat.  ostrea ;  Gr. 
ooTpeov  {oUreoii)  =■  an  oyster,  named  from  its 
shell,  biTTiov {osteon)  =  &  l»one,  a  shell.] 

1.  Zool.:  The  genus  Ostrea  (q.v.).  and  espe- 
cially Ostrea  virginica,  the  common  American 
oyster,  and  0.  edults,  the  edible  European  spe- 
cies. Tiiere  are  several  other  edible  species, 
but  these  are  the  best  known  and  most 
esteemed-  The  American  oysters  are  often 
very  larj^e,  and  whether  large  or  small  are  con- 
sidered hy  epicures  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  he  muuli  superior  in  flavor  to  the  European 
species,  which  have  a  peculiar  taste  not  agree- 
able to  the  American  palate.  They  are  raised  in 
vast  numhers  both  in  native  and  in  traueplauted 
beds  along  the  coast,  and  are  sent  to  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  most  prolific  beds 
are  those  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  while  in  the  Southern  Slates  tbey  grow 
in  such  multitudes  as  to  form  bars  off  the  coadt 
and  to  narrow  the  channels  of  certain  rivers. 
Oysters  varj'  in  length  from  3  to  6  inches,  but 
sometimes  grow  considerably  laiger.  In  the 
European  oyster  beds  the  supply  is  principally 
obtained  from  ctdtivated  deposits,  the  culti- 
vated oystere  being  called  Natives,  and  being 
much  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  Sea 
Oysters,  or  those  uf  wild  growth. 


!&te.  fat,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mnte.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall :  try,  Syrian.    «,  oe  =  e ;  cy  =  a :  qvl  =  kw. 
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Oysters  have  been  a  favorite  article  of  human 
food  for  au  uukiiuwu  porjud,  the  kittheii- 
middeoa  of  the  United  Statea  and  Eurxipe  beinj^ 
larjje  coIIectiuuH  of  o,v«ter  and  other  Hliells, 
iudicati%-e  of  epiciireau  ffajsta  at  a  remote 
aDti<iuity.  The  lt>nian9  esteemed  them  highly, 
and  practieod  artitieial  culture  in  ponds,  some 
of  which  Hi-e  ^litl  used  for  tliis  purpose.  Within 
late  yeara  efforta  have  U-en  uuule  to  raise 
oystei-H  fn»m  the  ejfKs  artiAcially  fertilized  and 
planted  iu  em  loHi-d  |tondrt.      The  experiments 


A  Vtom  flT0  to  ilx  months,  b.  Prom  tliree  to  (onr 
mouth*,  c.  Fr  III  one  mouth  to  two  moothi.  D. 
Tw«Dt7  d>7B  after  blrtli. 

have  been  snccessful,  but  no  commercial  appIN 
cation  of  them  has  been  made.  The  oyster  is 
exceedingly  prolific,  each  female  being  said  ti.i 
produce  millions  of  epgs.  The  young  oyster's 
are  minute,  Bwimming  forms,  very  different  in 
formation  from  the  mature  aninial.  After  a 
short  iMjriod  of  free  life  their  shells  develop,  and 
they  wttle  on  stones,  shells,  or  other  nmterial, 
where  they  Bi)end  the  remainder  of  their  livtv* 
in  eatingaud  growing,  their  f<x)d  being  micros- 
copic plants  and  animals. 
2.  PaXceont. :  (Ovster-bed,  2]. 

*^  A  stopping  oyster,  a  chokhig oyster :  A  re- 
tort or  proceeding  whicli  puts  another  to 
silence. 

"ISIieJ  thereto  derlscth  to  caat  la  my  t«eth  checlu 
and  cKokin-j  '>!/tt'rt."—  Ileiftoooti :  froivrbs,  ch.  xL 

oyster-bank.  s.    An  oyster-bed  (q.v.). 

"An  oi/tter-bank,  iu  the  ipawDing  ae-iaou,  1b  & 
iDo^t  liitereatlDg  iilacfc"— flart.-  IVorld  qf  the  Sea, 
p.  20L 

oyster-bed,  s. 

1.  Orft.  Lang. :  A  bed  or  breeding-place  for 
oysters. 

2.  PuUeont.  :  Beds  of  Ostrea  hdlvvadiia  are 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Woolwich  and 
Reading  series  lM>th  in  Englandand  in  France. 

oyster-brood*  n.  The  name  given  to 
ynung  oysters,  the  size  of  a  fourpenny- piece 
to  thiit  of  a  sixpence. 

"Whoever  it^als  oyitcra  or  oyter-brood  from  an 
oynVr-l-cd  whi<h  la  iiri^.'ite  jjrujH;ity  is  guilty  of 
U\<jny. "—Chtimbtrt'  Kncyc.  (ed.  1866).  vil.  17ft. 

oyster-oatcher,  s. 

Ornitk. :  H'liiuttopus  ostrale^us;  a  hand- 
some Britisli  bird,  about  sixteen  inc!n;s  long, 
most  common  on  the  flat,  sandy  coitsta  of 
Lincolnshire.  The  head,  neck,  throat,  sca- 
piilaries,  quill-feathers,  and  latter  half  of  the 
tail-featliers  are  deep  ghissy  Mack,  the  rest  of 
the  pluma;;e  pure  white.  The  bill,  about 
three  Inches  long,  is  a  rich  ruddy  colour, 
deepest  at  the  base;  very  much  compressed, 
wilh  a  wedge-like  termination.  Oyster-catchei 
Is  a  misnomer,  for  the  bird  feeds  mostly  on 
mussels  and  limpets,  though  it  frecpiu'iilly 
takes  to  the  water  in  search  of  food.  Some- 
tinies  called  llie  Sea  i'ie.  Mr.  Harting  in- 
fonned  Prof.  Newton  that  "the  bird  seems  U) 
lay  ita  head  sideways  on  the  ground,  ami  then, 
grasjiirig  the  limpefs  shell  close  to  the  rock 
between  the  mandibles,  use  Iliem  as  scissor- 
blades  to  cut  off  the  mollusc  fr(mi  its  sti.  king- 
place."     {Enryr.  HrU.  (ed.  HUi),  xviii.  111.) 

oyster  cracker,  ».  a  small  cracker 
aerved  with  oysierN. 

oyster-culture,  ».   The  same  as  Ovktkr- 

FAIOnSil  (<1.V.). 

•'  Oyif^  filurf  l,AJ«  iiovcr  ri-ftwd  to  be  practlwd  lit 
IUly."'-CA<im6.Ti'  Hifv.  [lA.  liwa),  vll.  178. 

oyster- cnlturist^  ».  A  person  engaged 
In  bri-e<ling  oysttis  artificially. 

oyster -dredge.  «.  A  mke  and  drag- 
not  for  gjitlieiin;;  oystera  from  the  bed.  A 
stout  ba^  is  fsMteiicd  so  as  to  trail  liehind  the 


bow  of  tlie  dra^  and  catch  the  oysters  up- 
turned by  the  rake. 

oyster-farm.  s.    A  pLxce  where  oysters 

are  ured  artilici;illy. 

oyster-farming,  ».    The  act  or  practice 

of  brcodmg  oy.sters  artificially. 

oyster-fishery,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Ov.STEft-risniNO  (q.V.). 

2.  An  oyster-bed  ;  a  place  where  oysters 
are  taken. 

"It  la  thut  alwaya  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the 
Crown  tliat  o'/i!er-fi»heria  ar»  claimed  aa  thojiroivrly 
<if  an  liitliviiluni  i>r  of  a  corporatloo.' — Cwtmbcrg' 
A'ncjfT.  (ed   IV!>>.  wU.  1T». 

oyster-fishing,  s.    The  act  or  practice 

of  t;ikmg  oysters. 

"  Oytter-Aihinff  U  carried  on  varioualy  In  diffennt 
localitlea-  — i/art.-  H'oWd  (!/■  tA#  Seo.  p.  30&. 

1)  The  taking  of  nj*sters  In  the  United  States 
in  confined,  as  popular  pliniseulogy  expresses  it, 
to  thu  mouths  with  au  K,  it  being  illegal  in 
May,  June,  July,  and  August.  The  same  close 
time  in  niainluined  by  law  iu  the  oyster  fisher- 
ies of  £uglaud  and  France. 

oyster-green,  s. 

Bot. :  Ulva  Lactuca.  It  is  so-called  because 
it  is  very  green  like  the  lactuce,  or  lettuce, 
and  adheres  to  oyster-shells.  Us  taste  is  very 
bitter.  It  is  given  sometimes  with  lemoii- 
^uice  for  scrofula  ;  the  ancients  prescribed  it 
in  gout  and  inflammation.     [Laver,  s.,  (2).] 

oyster-knife,  s.  A  strongly  stocked 
and  tliick-bladed  knife  for  opening  oysters. 

oyster-park«  s.  The  English  transla- 
tion of  pare  d  huitres,  the  name  given  to  tlic 
oyster-beds  established  by  M.  Coste  on  the 
French  coast  in  1S:.8. 

oyster-patty,  •.  A  patty  or  pasty  made 
wilh  oysters. 

'  oyster-pie,  $.  A  dish  (according  to  the 
A<rii,ii{ilishtd  Female  Instructor  in  Ualliwdl's 
Ames)  jirepared  wilh  oysters,  beaten  pepjicr, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  salt,  cuiTants,  minced 
dates,  barberries  ]»reserved  or  pickled,  mace 
iu  blades,  with  slices  of  butter  and  lemons 
between  the  layers  ;  about  a  dozen  in  ilal^  cs, 
the  bone,  tail,  and  fins  being  taken  away. 
When  this  mixture  was  baked,  "butler, 
beaten  up  with  white  wine,  sugar,  and  the 
juice  of  an  oraiij^e,"  was  poiired  iu. 

oyster-plant,  «. 

hot.  :  (I)  UteeiihavtTiuiria  maritima ;  (2) 
Tragopogon  porri/oHus. 

oyster-rake,  s.    [Ovsteb-dredge.] 

oystor-Shell,  s.  The  shell  of  the  oyster 
(■l-v.). 

oyster-tongs,  s.  An  instrument  having 
tuo  i.tUe-sbaiietl  Juws  and  a  pair  of  long 
han<lles,  to  gi-asi>  oysters  in  their  beds  audUft 
them  to  the  surlnce. 

oyster-tree,  s. 

But.:  The  g'lms  Rliizophora.    [Manoeove-J 

'  oyster  -  wench,  •  oyster  -  wife, 
Oystor-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  suUs 
oysters.     (:<lud.tsp. :  Ricltard  II.,  L  4.) 

"  6j^8'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  oyster;  -er.]  An  oyster- 
selU-r.     (SyU'inter  :  Tobacco  Battered,  2iJ7.) 

6-ZSS -na,  o-ze'-na,  «.  [Gr.  o^atva  (ozaina), 
from  of(«i  (o:0)  =  to  smell ;  Lat  ozoena ;  Ital. 
k  8p.  ozena  ;  Vt.  ozhw.} 

1.  Pathol.  {Of  both  Jonns):  A  fetid  ulcer  In 
the  nostrils. 

2.  Eatom.  (Of  the  form  oza-na) :  Tlio  typical 
genus  of  the  subfamily  Ozieniim-  (q.v.). 

6-zce-ni'-nce,  «.  pL     [Lat.  oMwn(a):  fem.  pi. 

adj.  Kutr.  -imr.] 

JCntom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Carabldic,  having 
a  small  fold  In  the  outer  margin  of  the  elytra. 
Found  in  the  hotter  countries  at  the  rooU  of 
plants  or  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

6-zark'-ite,  9  [After  Ozark  mountain,  Ar- 
kansas ;snll,  ■(/<  (jUia.).') 

^fiv.  :  An  anioiphnns  form  of  Thomsonile 
(q.v.),  with  Hp.  gr.  2-24.  Derived  from  the 
nltemtion  of  nephelino. 

0  ze'-na,  x.    [Oz^na.] 

o'-zl-er  (z  an  zh),  *.    [Osirn.] 

&-sd'-oer-ite,  i-zo'-kor-ito.  n  [Or.  5fw 
(oa5)  =  t4i  smell,  and  lojpot  (kHvt)  =  wax.] 


sMin.  :  A  mineral  resembling  spemiaeetl  Id 
api»earance.  tip.  gr.  Ub6  to  0*yO  ;  coluur  wheu 
l>ure,  white  ;  but  mostly  brown.  Compos.  : 
carbon,  S443  ;  hydrogen  13'09  =  98-12.  Seldom 
found  pure,  but  mostly  mixed  with  other 
pai-afllns.  Found  in  various  places  in  Galicia, 
Poland,  but  the  ptirest  forms  occur  at  Slauik, 
Moldavia. 

O-zon-a'-tion,  <.    [Eng.  ozon(e) ;  -atioTu]    Hie 

act  or  process  of  treating  with  ozone. 

6-z6ne»  «.    [Gr.  oi»  (ozS)  =  to  smell.] 

O 
Chem. :   /\  .  Believed  to  be  oxygen  existing 
0—0 

as  a  tri:itomic  molecule.  It  is  nearly  always 
present  in  the  atmosi-hcre,  apjiarently  as  the 
result  of  electrical  action,  an<l  is  formed  by 
passing  electric  sparks  into  dry  air.  It  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar,  almost  nict-Uic,  odour,  and 
seems  to  have  all  the  properties  of  oxygen, 
in  an  enhanced  degree.  It  liberates  iodine 
from  iodide  of  potassium,  and  tichonbein, 
who  named  it,  has  used  this  reaction  for  its 
detection  in  the  atmosphere. 

6-z6n-if-er-o&8,  a.  (Eng.  ozon(t);  i  con- 
nect.,  and  Lat.  fero  —  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Producing  or  furnishing  ozone. 

6-zdn-i-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  ozonify ;  c 
connective,  and  suit',  -ation,]  TJie  act  of  pro* 
ducing  ozone. 

6-zon'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  ozone;  -/y.]  To  con- 
vert into  ozone. 

o'-zdn-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  ozon(e):  -i:e.]  To 
charge  with  ozone ;  to  convert  into  ozone. 

o-zdn-om'-e-ter,  t.  TEng.  ozont,  0  connec- 
tive, and  7neti:r  (q.v.).J  An  instiniment  for 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  ozoue  in  Uid 
atmosphere. 

O-Zon-O-mef -ric,  a.     [Eng.  ozonometr^); 

■ic]    Of  or  pertainiug  to  ozouometry. 

6-z6n-om'-€-tr^,  s.  (Eng.  ozonometer;  -y.] 
The  determinalion  of  the  i>reseiico  and  pro- 
perties of  ozone  iu  the  alinobpiiere. 

5-zd'-nd-8o5pe,  «.  A  device  for  detecting 
the  presence  o7  ozone. 


p. 

P.  The  sixteenth  letter  and  tho  twelfth  con 
sonant  of  the  English  alphabet  is  a  labial 
sound,  formed  by  acominessioii  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lips,  as  in  pull,  po.pa,  op.  As  a 
sharp  labial  it  is  classed  with  /,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  fiat  labial  h.  P  lias  but  one 
sound  in  English,  exce])t  when  in  combination 
with  h  it  forms  the  digraph  ph,  which  is 
sounded  as  /,  and  occurs  in  words  derived 
from  the  Greek.  In  the  case  of  many  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  initial  p  is  not 
sounded,  as  in  pneuuialks,  ].Mihii,  psalter, 
pteroilactyl.  It  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  sileot 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  Tereipt.  P  re- 
presents an  origiiuil  ft  in  gossip  (Mid.  Eng. 
goilsib),  purse  (O.  Fr.  borse,  Lat.  burnt),  apricot 
(Fr.  abricut).  An  original  j)  is  represented  by 
b  in  lobster  (Mid.  Eng.  loppestrt),  colnveb  (..Mid. 
Eng.  copurb),  and  by  v  In  knave  (Mid.  Eng. 
cnupa.)  /*  is  often  found  inserted  between  m 
and  (,  as  in  empty  (MiiL  Kng.  emtii/),  tempt 
(O.  Fr.  tenter,  Lat.  Unto). 

L  As  an  initial:  V  represents  the  I^ttn 
post  —  after  :  as,  p.m.  =  poxt  merUiiein^  after 
noon ;  p.s.  =.poiVicript,  &c. ;  iu  music  for  piano 
=.  softly. 
IL  Asa  symbol,  P  was  formerly  used : 
In  numer.  :  To  denote  luo,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  F,  to  denote  100,000. 

^{nTomindone'sP'sandQ'a:  TobocarorUl 
In  one  s  behaviour. 

•  (2)  To  bepamlq:  Tobooflho  nrstqualit)-. 
pa,  s.  [PaI'a.]  a  child's  fonn  of  Pni>a  (q.v.X 
'  pa'age  (ago  «^»  Ig),  •  po-age,  •  pod  age. 

,-.  (<>.  Fr.  (It.  j-^'fje).  fi-.m  Low  \M.  j^f'lnti- 
rum,  fr..m  Ijit.  prs  (gi-nit,  j)ff(i8)  =  a  font; 
Hat.  palaijgio.]  A  toll  for  jiasaiiig  over  th« 
ground  of  another  penton. 

Faas  (1),  ».  IPasco.]  Tho  fostlval  of  Easter. 
(Unile^l  States.) 


hoil,  b6^ :  poTit,  JiJ^l :  cat,  901I,  chorus,  ^hln,  bonph ;  go.  Rom  :  thin,  this :  sin.  n? :  expect.  Xonophon,  exist.     Ing. 
-olan, -tian  -  Shan,    -tlon,    sion  -  shun  ;  -flon,    slon  -  zliun.    -clous. -Uoua, -alous  -  ahus.    -bio, -die,  ^lc  J.  Ii^l,  d^L 
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Paas— pachydermata 


•Paas(2),  s.     [Pace,  s.] 

•  Paasch,  s.    [Pasch.] 

p^bouche',  5.  [Turk,  pauposh.]  A  slipper. 
(Usually  in  plural.) 

•■  I  always  drink  my  coffee  as  Boon  as  my  feet  are  In 
my  pa  bouchei."— Scott :  St.  Jtonan's  WeU.  ch.  xxi. 

•pab-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  pabulum  =  food.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  food ;  affordiug  aliment  or 
food  ;  alimentiiry. 

^  pab-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  pabidatio,  from 
jHihula'tus,  pa.  par.  of  pahulor  =  to  feed.] 

1.  The  act  of  feeding  or  providing  food. 

2.  Food,  fodder. 

■*  pab'-U-louS,  a.  [Lat.  pnhuhim  =  food.]  Of 
the  nature  of  food  ;  affording  food  or  aliment; 
alimentary,  nutritious.  (Bro^v^le  :  Vulgar  Er- 
rcnirs,  hk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi.) 

pS-b'-u-lum,  s.    [Lat.  =  food,  from  the  same 
root  as  pasco  =  to  feei] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Food,  fodder,  aliment,  nourishment. 

2.  That  which  feeds  a  fire  ;  fuel. 

IL  Fi(J-  ■  That  which  feeds  or  nourishes  the 
Int^llei'tiial  faculties ;  food  for  the  mind  or 
jiitellect. 

pac,  pacll,  s.  [N.  Amer.  Indian.]  A  moc- 
casin having  a  sole  turned  up  and  sewed  to 
the  upper. 

pa'-ca,  s.  [A  Port,  form  of  the  native  name.] 
Zool. :  Ccelogenys  paca,  a  rodent  of  tlie  family 
Dasyproctidae.  It  is  about  two  feet  long, 
brown,  or  yellowish-brown  above,  with  from 
three  to 
five  bauds 
of  wli itp 
Btrea)v 
spot- 
eacli  s:  :  , 
white  l"- 
n  e  a  t  li  . 
Habitat, 
Centra' 
and  South 
America, 
from  Gua- 
temala to 
Paraguay. 
It  resem- 
bles the 
Agouti  in 
habits.  It 
lives  sin- 
gly, or  in  pairs,  passing  the  day  in  a  hole  at 
Uie  root  of  some  tree,  or  in  a  burrow.  It  is  a 
vegetable  feeder,  and  occasionally  does  damage 
to  cornfields  and  garden.  The  flesh  is  well 
flavoured,  and  is  eaten  by  natives  and  Euro- 
peans. 

•  pa'-ca-ble,  a.  [Lat.  pacabilis.  from  paco  = 
to  appease,  to  pacify.]  Capable  of  being 
appeased  or  pacified ;  placable,  pacitiable. 
(T  hacker  ay :  Virginians,  ch.  x.) 

•pa'-cate,  a.  [Lat.  pacatiis,  pa.  par.  of  paco 
—  to  appease,  to  pacify  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  pacato  ; 
Sp.  paccuio.]  Appeased,  peaceful,  tninquil, 
pacified. 

•  pa-ca'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  pacatio,  from  pacaius, 
pa.  par.  of  paco  =  to  pacify.]  The  act  of 
pacifying,  appeasing,  or  tranqiulizing. 

pac'-can.  s.    [Pecan.] 

Pfi«-cbi-d'-ni-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Pacchoui,  an  Italian  anatomist. 

PaccMonian-glands,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  Glands  or  corpuscles  occurring  in 
the  external  upper  central  portion  of  the 
gray  convolutions  of  tlie  hemispheres  of  the 
braiu,  beneath  the  dura  mater. 

pa9e  (1),  *  paace,  *  paas,  *  pas,  *  pase, 
•pays,  s.  [Fr.  pas,  from  Lat.  possum.,  accus. 
o{  passus—  a  step,  a  pace,  lit.  =  a  stretching, 
a  stretch,  from  pass^LS,  j'a.  par.  of  pando^=  to 
stretch  ;  Sp.  jxtso  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  jjosso.] 

1.  A  step ;  a  single  change  of  the  foot  in 
walking.    (Byron  :  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  iii.) 

2.  Manner  of  walking  ;  gait,  walk. 

"The  beggar  siugs,  eVn  when  he  aees  the  place 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  htspac*.' 

Driiden  :  Juvenal,  eat.  x. 

3.  A  linear  measure,  representing  the  dis- 
tance traversed   by  the   foot  from  the  place 


PACA. 


where  it  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set 
down  in  walking  ;  it  is  variously  estimated  at 
4f  to  5  feet.  The  military  pace  of  a  single 
step  is  2^  feet.  The  old  Roman  pace  (passus) 
contained  5  Roman  feet,  encli  of  about  11*64 
English  inches,  and  was,  therefore,  equal  to 
about  58  English  inches. 

4.  A  particular  movement  or  mode  of  step- 
ping which  horses  are  taught,  in  which  the 
legs  on  the  same  side  are  lifted  together ;  an 
amble. 

5.  Degree  of  celerity  ;  rate  of  progress. 

"T'>-murrow.  aint  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day." 

Sfiakeip. :  .Vacbeth.  \i.  1. 

*  6,  A  step,  a  measure. 

*  7,  A  dais  ;  a  portion  of  a  floor  raised  above 
the  general  level ;  a  platform.     [Footpace.] 

8.  A  drove  of  asses. 

f  *  (1)  To  hold  a  person  pace  :  To  Iceep  pace 
with  him  ;  not  to  be  left  behind. 

"  ffotd  me  in  pace  In  deep  experimentfl." 

Sfuikesp. :  1  ffenr;/  VL.  ill.  1. 

(2)  To  keep  pace  with :  To  keep  up  with  ;  not 
to  be  left  behind  by ;  to  move  or  advance  as 
far  as.    (Lit.  it  J\g.) 

pace-maker,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
seta  the  pace,  as  i  n  a  race,  a  cycling  club-run,  &c. 

*pa9e  (2),  8.    [PA6CH-] 

pa^e,  v.i.k  t.     [Pace,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  walk,  to  step,  to  go,  to  move ;  eapec. 
with  slow  or  measured  steps. 

"  From  that  dire  dujigeoii.  place  of  doom  .  .  . 
Paced  furth  the  Judges  thrtte." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  11.  81 

*  2,  To  proceed,  to  hasten  ;  to  make  haste. 

"  With  speed  eo  pace. 
To  speak  of  Perdita  now  grown  in  grace." 

ahake^p.      Winter's  Tale,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  move  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same 
side  together,  said  of  horses  ;  to  amble. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  measure  by  steps  or  stepping  :  as,  To  i 
pace  a  piece  of  land. 

2.  To  walk  over  or  traverse  with  slow  and 
measured  steps. 

"  Pacing  to  and  fro  the  vessel's  deck. " 

Wordtworth  :  Xaming  of  Plact*.  v\. 

3.  To  perform  in  slow  and  measured  steps. 

"  pacing  the  sober  round." 

Scott :  Marmion,  L  30. 

"  4.  To  teach  to  move  as  the  rider  wishes  ; 
to  break  in.    (Shakesp. :  Ant.  £  CUop.,  ii.  2.) 

*  5.  To  direct,  to  regulate. 

"If  you  can.  oace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  |iath  that  I  wonkl  » ish  to  go. 

tihake^p.  :  Measure  far  JJeiuur*,  Iv  & 

•  pa^ed,  cf.    [Pace,  $.] 

1.  Having  a  particular  pace  or  gait ;  used 
in  composition  :  as,  slow-paced,  heavy-^joceti. 

2.  Broken  in  ;  trained  to  pace. 

3.  Taught  how  to  behave. 

•■  She's  not  paced  yet :  you  must  take  some  pains  to 
work  her  to  your  manage."— 5fca*«p. .'  Periclei.  iv.  6. 

%  Thorough-paced  :  Perfectly  or  thoroughly 
trained ;  hence,  perfect,  thorough,  out-and- 
out  :  as,  a  thorough-paced  rascal. 

pa9'-er,  s,  [Eng.  pac(e\  (1),  V.  ;  -en]  One 
that  paces  ;  a  horse  trained  in  pacing. 

"  His  horse,  too,  which  was  a  pacer,  wasadom'd  after 
the  same  airy  mauuer."— Sreeitf .  Speotaior,  No.  104. 

p^-^lia',  s.    [Pasha.] 

pa'-cha-lic,  a.    [Pashalic] 

pa'-^ha-na,  s.  [Hind.]  A  bitter  tonic  in- 
fusion, prepared  in  India  from  Tiiwspora  cor- 
difolia. 

pa-chir'-a,  s.  [Name,  probably  a  native  one, 
given  by  Aublet] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bombacefe,  akin  to  Adan- 
sonia.  Pachira  (fiarolinea)  alha  is  a  South 
American  tree,  the  inner  bark  of  which  fur- 
nishes excellent  cordage.  P.  macrantha  is  a 
large  tree,  100  feet  high,  with  greenish  flowers 
and  blood-red  filaments. 

pach'-no-lite,  s.  [Gr.  naxvr}  (pachne)  =  rime, 
hnai-frost,  and  At^os  (Uth"s)  :=  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  raonoclinic  mineral  occurring,  as- 
sociated with  cryolite,  at  Evigtok.  Arksut- 
Fiord,  Greenland.  Sp.  gr.,  2*923 ;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colourless   to  white  ;   transparent. 


Compos.:  fluorine,  51'12;  aluminium,  12'29; 
calcium,  16*14  ;  sodium,  12-38  ;  water,  807  = 
100  ;  formula,  3(Ca,  Na)  F  -|-  AI2F3  +  oHO. 

pa-chom -e-ter,  5.  [Gr.  wax^s  (pacft?ts)  = 
thick,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  glass  of 
mirrors. 

pach-3?'-,  pref.  [Gr.  naxv^  (pachus)  =  thick, 
large,  stout.]    (See  etyni.) 

pach-y-bleph-a-ro'-sis,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-; 
Gr.  ^Ae'<^apof  (blepharo7i)  —  the  eyelid,  and 
suff.  -osis ;  Ft.  pachyblepharose.] 

Path. :  The  thickening  of  the  tissue  of  the 
eyelids  through  chronic  inflammation. 

t  pach-i^-car'-di-a,  5.  pL  [Pref.  pachy-,  and 
Gr.  KapSia  (kardia)  '=  the  heart.] 

Zool.  :  A  division  of  Vertebrata,  proposed 
by  Haeckel,  including  all  those  who  have  a 
distinct  heart — i.e.,  all  except  the  I^aucelet, 
Amphioxus  lanceolatus. 

pach-y-car'-pous,  a.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
Kapno^  (karpos)  =  fruit.]  Having  the  pericarp 
thick. 

pach-y-9epli'-a-la,  s.     [Pref  pachy'^  and 

Gr.  (cetfiaAij  (/L-fp/ia/t-)  =  tlie  head.] 

Ornilh.  :  Thick-head  ;  thick-headed  Shrike; 
a  genus  of  Laniidse,  or  the  typical  geims  of 
the  family  Pachycephalidie  (q.v,).  There  are 
forty-four  species,  ranging  from  the  Sula 
Islands  to  the  Fiji  Islands  and  Australia. 

pach-j^-^e-phS,! -i-dae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
pachycephalia);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Ornith. :  Thick-heads ;  thick-headed  Shrikes ; 
a  family  of  Passerine  birds  almost  confineii  to 
the  Australian  region,  a  single  species  extend- 
ing to  Java  and  Aracan,  and  another  (?)  to 
Madagascar.  It  contains  five  genera  and 
sixty-two  species.  Often  united  with  the 
Lauiidic,  "but  most  modern  ornithologist** 
consider  it  to  be  distinct."    (Wallace.) 

pacU-y-cha-li'-na,  s.  [Pref  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
XaAii'os  (chalinos)  =  a  bridle,  a  bit.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Silicispongiae,  family 
Chaliniefe.  It  approaches  the  Renierinffi  by 
the  preponderance  of  spicules. 

pach-yc-ne'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  TTaxvKfvt^o^  (7^- 
chukiiemos)  =  with  stout  calves  :  pref.  pachy-, 
and  Gr.  Kvrjfir}  (kneme)  =  the  leg.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Ligidae,  of  which  Pa- 
chycnemia  hippocastanaria  is  the  only  British 
representative. 

p&ch-y-COr'-inus,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
KoptJ.6%  (kor^nos)  =  the  trunk  of  a-tree.  Named 
in  allusion  to  their  thick  bodies.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  sauroid fishes,  founded 
by  Agassiz  chieflyon  remains  from  the  Lias  of 
Lyme  Regis  and  Whitby.  He  enumerates 
eight  species.     (Poissons  FossiUs,  ii.  110-114.) 

pach-y-dac'-tyl,  s.  [Pachtdactylds.)  An 
animal  having  thick  toes. 

pach-y-dac'-t^l-i,  s.pl  [Pachydactylus,2.] 

pacll-;3?^-dac'-tyl-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  pachydactyl ; 
•ous.]    Ha\ing  thick  toes;  thick-toed. 

■■  I  think  we  should  infer  a  latter  number  of  pachy- 
dactylous.  than  teptodactyloua,  animals  to  have  made 
the  tmcka.  "— /Vo/.  Hitchcock.:  JchnoJogy  qf  Masta- 
chusseti,  p.  81. 

pach-y-ddc'-tyl-us  {pi  pach-J^-dac- 

tyl-i),  s.   [Pref  pachy-,  and  Gr.  iaicTvAos  (dak- 
tulos)  =  a,  finger] 

1.  Zool :  A  genus  of  Geckotidse,  wth  five 
species,  from  South  and  West  Africa  and 
Ascension. 

2.  Palceont.  (PI):  One  of  the  groups  into 
which  Prof  Hitchcock  divided  his  genus  Or- 
nithichnites  (q.v.). 

pach-j^-den'-dron,  s.    [Pref  pachy-,  ana  Gr. 

SffSpov  (dcndron)  =.  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Aloe,  consisting  of  ar- 
borescent species  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope . 

pach' -  y  -  derm,  s.  [Paphydermata.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Pachydermata  (q.v.). 

pach-y-der'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  pachyderm;  -al] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pachydermata. 

t  pach-y-der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi  [Pref  pachy-, 
and  pi.  Gr.  Sepi±a.  (derma)  =  the  skin.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Mammalia,  founded  by 
Cuvier,  for  hoofed  non-ruminant  animals  with 


f&te.  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or.  wore*  w^U,  work,  who.  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pHt, 
Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


pachydormatoid— pack 
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thick  integuments.  He  diviited  it  into  three 
groups,  Proliuscidea.  Oi-din;iria,  and  bolidun- 
gula.  The  first  division  is  now  raised  to 
ordinal  rank,  and  contains  the  EltiphantK  ;  the 
others  are  primped  in  one  order,  Ungulatu 
(q.v.)  To  these  two  orders  Prof.  Iluxley  has 
provisionally  added  a  third,  Hyracoidea  (q.v.). 

p&ch-^-der'-ina-toid,   a.      (Mod.  Lat. 

}»t.  >tyUriitnt(-i)  ;  suff.  oid.]  Uesemhling  or  re- 
lating to  the  Puchydenuata,  or  thick-skinned 
Tnaniinals. 

p&oh-^-der'-ma'toiiB,  a.  [Mod.  Lat 
pachydemiat(a) ;  Eug.  ad^j.  snfT.  -ous.] 

1.  LU.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Pachydermata  ;  resembling  a  pachyderm, 

2.  Fig.  :  Thick-skinned,  not  sensitive  ; 
hantened  against  ridicule,  sarcasm,  &c. 

piMh' -f-g&B-ter,  «.  (Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
yaarnp  (goa-ter)  =  the  belly.] 

£ntom. :  A  genusof  Stratiomyidae(q.v.).  The 
larvse  of  Pachygaster  ater  live  m  rotten  wood. 

p&oh-j^-gl5s'-sa,  s.  pi.      [Pref.  pachy-,   and 
Gr.  -yAJitTtra  (jl6$sa)  —  a  tongue.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Brevilinooia  (q.v.). 

p&oh-j^-men-in-gi'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-, 
and  Eiig.  meningitis  (ii.y.).'] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. 
It  rarely  occurs  except  through  injury  to  or 
disease  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

p&oh  yg-na'-tha»  s.     [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 

yyaOoi  {gjiathos)  =  a  jaw.] 

ErUnm. :  A  genna  of  Spiders,  family  Theri- 
diida'  (q.v.),  remarkable  for  abnormal  devel- 
opment of  the  falces.  Pachygnatha  CUrckii, 
found  under  stones,  is  widely  distributed  in 
Britain. 

p&cb-i^-ndl'-O-phuS,  9.  (Gr.  waxvviu  (pack- 
uno)  =  to  thiuKen,  and  A6<^o«  (lopkos)  =  a 
crest,  a  ridge.} 

Palceont. :  A  Tapiroid  genus  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  Eurojie. 

pftch-^-dp'-ter-OUS,  a.  (Pref.  pachy-,  and 
Gr.  TTTepi'v  {pteron)  =  &  wing.]    Thick  winged. 

•pich'-^-OtO,  a.  IPacovotos.]  Having 
thick  ears,  specially  applied  to  the  genus 
Pachyotua  (q.v.). 

•  pftoh-j^-d'-tus»  " p&ch-y-o'-tis,  s.   [Pnf. 
packy-,  and  Gr.  ov«  {ous),  yeiut.  wrd?  (otas)  — 
an  ear.] 
Zoology  ,• 

1.  (0/tfu/orm  pachyotus) ;  A  genua  of  bats 
erected  by  A.  Gray.  (Agassiz;  Mag.  of  Zool. 
a  Bot.,  18;i8.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  pachyotis);  A  name  applied 
by  Ologer  to  bata  having  thick  ears. 

pich-y-phj^l'-li-dse,  «.  pi.     [Mod.   I>at. 
pacUfii'\yTl(um) ;    Lat.  fiin.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -idcp.] 
Hot.  :  A  family  of  Vandea;  (q.v.). 

pttoh-ir-plij^r-l&ni.  s.  {Pref.  pachy-,  and 
Gr.  4>v?^^ou  iphullon)  —  a  leaf,] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pachy* 
pbyllida:  (q.v.). 

p&oh-j^-pleu'-H-dsB.  «.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat 
pachy I'leiirium):  I>at.  f<-tn.  adj.  sufT.  -idtr.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  t'liitMillifers. 

pftoh-j^-pleu'-rum,  s.  [Pref  pacAy-,  and  Gr. 
irAwpa  {pleura),  n\tvp6f  {pleuron)  =  a  rib.) 

Bot. :  The  tyi>ical  genus  of  the  Pachyideii- 
ridre(q.v.). 

p&oh-^'-or-a,  s.  (Pref.  pachy-,  and  Lat. 
jwriM  =  a  passia^'c.] 

PaltroiU. :  A  genus  ttf  Favositida,  allied  to 
Alveolites,  from  tlie  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

P&0h-^''tdr-l8,  ».  (Pref.  pachy-  and  Gr. 
irT«p((  {i'ten»)  —  a  fern.) 

I'ahrobot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns  of  Jurassic  age. 

p&oh-j^-reif'-ma,  i.  (Prof,  pachy,  and  Or. 
ifitKTfjLa  (T'Ltttw)  =a  prop,  a  support..] 

Paliront. :  A  grniiR  of  Cyprinidip  (q.v.), 
peculiar  to  the  Great  Oolite.  Shell,  very 
thick  and  ponderous,  cordat«  ;  uuibonoa, 
l»rgc,  sub-.spiml. 

p&0h-j^-rhIz'-6'diU,  «.  (Pref.  pachy-,  Or. 
pi^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root,  and  ufiouc  iodous)  =  a 

tooth,  1 


PaUxont. :  A  Cretaceous  genua  of  physos- 
tomous  tislie^,  probably  allied  to  the  Eso- 
cida;  (Pikes). 

P&Oh-^-rhi'-Eiis  «.  (Gr.  iraxypitTov  (pachy- 
rhizos)  =  thick  rooted  :  pref.  pachy-^  and  Gr. 
pi^a  {rhi2a)  =  a  root) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  typical  Phaseoleai,  con- 
sisting of  twining  plants  with  violet-blue 
t<apilionaceous  Mowers.  It  la  a  native  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Feejee,  &c.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  India  for  its  tubeious  roots,  six  or 
eight  feet  hmg,  and  as  tliick  as  a  man's  thigh. 
They  are  eaten,  especially  in  time  of  scarcity, 
either  raw  or  boiled.  In  the  latter  case  they 
resemble  turnips. 

pa-chys'-tich-oiis,  a.    [Pref.  pachy-,  and  Gr. 
oTi;^o5  {stichos)  =  a  row,  an  order.] 
Bot.  {0/cflU):  Thick-sided. 

p&oh-y-tei  Ohl^'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-  and 
Gr.  T«tx'<^f**  {teichiniiia)  =  a  fortification ; 
Telxos  (teichos)  =  a  wall.] 

Pala-oJit. :  Agenusof  Hexactinellid  Sponges, 
family  VentricuUtidse,  from  the  Upper  Juras- 
sic series. 

p^h-^-the'-oa,  s.  [Pref.  jxichy-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  theca  (q.v.).] 

PaUEobot. :  A  h>*pothetical  Lycopodiaceous 
genus,  founded  by  Houker,  to  which  he  re- 
ferred certain  sporangia  occurring  iu  the 
British  Upper  Siluria;i. 

p^ch-y-ther'-i-iiin,  s.  [Pref.  pachy-  and 
Gr.  ^ijpi'oi'  {thcrion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Pala-ont.  :  A  gigantic  genua  of  Edentata, 
fi-om  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil,  of  Post-Plio- 
cene age. 

ovpd  (oura)=  a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sci*nida,  closely  allied 
to  the  type-genus,  but  having  the  verticals 
closely  covered  with  small  scales. 

p3,9-i-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [^ug.  pacify  ; -ahh.'\  Cap- 
able of  being  pacified  or  appeased  ;  jdacable. 

pa-9if'-ic,  *  par-9if -ick,  •  pa-clf-flque, 

a.  &  s.  [Fr.  jKiciJique,  from  Lat.  pacijicus  = 
peace-making  :  jxix  (genit.  p«cwi)  =  peace,  and 
facio  =  to  make  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pacijico.] 

A,  As  adji^ctiit: 

L  Ordinary  iMTiguage : 

1.  Peace-making ;  restoring  or  tending  to 
restore  peace  ;  pacifying,  conciliatory,  mild, 
appeasing. 

"  He  paas'd,  and  tbeM  pacific  words  eiiHue." 

/'ope:  homer;  /Had  vil.  443. 

2.  Charaeterjzctl  by  i>eace  or  calm ;  peace- 
ful, calm,  tranquil,  quiet. 

"  Id  my  lung  life  uid  pacifflqu*  pro«  perl  tie."— /7a^J  .' 
SUuatrd  If/,  (an.  33). 

3.  Disposed  to  peace  and  quiet;  peaceful, 
not  warlike  :  as,  a  pacific  disposition. 

n.  Geng.  :  The  cpitlu-t  applied  to  the  ocean 
between  the  west  coast  of  America  and  the 
east  coast  of  Asia.     [B.J 

B,  As  substantit^e : 

Geog.  :  Tlie  great  ocean  lying  between  the 
west  coast  of  America  and  the  east  eojiat  of 
Asia,  so  entiled  by  Magellan  from  the  fair 
weather  and  absence  of  atonns  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  his  voyage  over  it. 

* pa-9)tf '-io-a~ble,  a.  [Eng.  pacific:  -ahk.] 
Cap.iljle  of  liein^  paeifled  or  appeased  ;  paci- 
fiable. 

"The  conaclci>i.-n  la  not  paci/lctMe."-~Bp.  BaU  : 
ffeiiifit  upim  f:<irth,  |  4. 

*  pa-9ir-io  al,  a.   [Eug.  pacific;  -aL]  Pacific, 

jieaceful,  t^lm. 

"  P<tcifical  Auii  ChrUtlau  «nd»."—\Votton  :  Remain*. 
p.  4»7. 

pa-9iir-ic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  pacifical :  -ly.] 
In  n  jucillc  numncr ;  peacefully,  peaceably, 
quietly. 

pa-9lf  I-oa'-tlon,  ».  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  jnwifi^ 
aitioitcm,  accus,  of  pticifiattio,  from  j^icificatHs, 
pa.  par.  of  jxicifico,  jxtcificor  —  t<"  pa4-ify  (q.v.) ; 
Dp.  jxicificanon;   Ital.  }>acificiizionf,] 

1.  The  act  of  making  peace,  anpcaalng,  or 
pacifying;  pejice-maklng.  reconcittatlon. 

■  2.  A  conciliatory  or  ]»acifylng  woni  or  act 

"Tn  drUvcr  •  mio  pnaoiit  and  gentlo  par (^ro/lmt."— 
North     Plutitreh.  |i    IW. 


•pa-9if-i-oa-t6r,  s.  [L;it.,  from  paci^du, 
pa.  par.  o{  pacijico,  pacificor  =  to  i>afify  (q.v.); 
Ft.  pacijicateur.}  One  who  makes  or  restores 
]>eace ;  a  peacemaker. 

"  Uo  bod  Ui  consideration  the  bearing  the  blomed 
persoQ  of  a  pcicOt^iifor."— £aeun  ;  Henrf/Vll.,  [i,  W. 

*  pa-9ir-i-ca-tdr-^,  •  paHjif-l-oa-tor-le, 

a.        (Lat.    pacifioatorius,     from    pucifio\tor.\ 
Tending  to  pacify  or  make  peace  ;  coneiliatorj-. 

"A  ccrtAyne  agreement  paeiJlcatorU  wai  ooadoded 

betweeu  them."— /ux  .'  Marlgrt,  p.  1,M9. 

•  pft9-l-f i9'-i-tj^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat  pad- 
ficitiis.]    Pacific  influence  or  intentions. 


•  p%-9U"-i-coiiB,  a.  [Lat  pacificus  =  pacific 
(q.v.).]  Pacific.  {Hackft:  Life  of  H'iUiams, 
i.  (J3.) 

pi9'-I-fi-er, '  pac-i-fy-er, «.  tEng.  pocyV; 

-er.]    One  who  j);icilies  ;  a  pacificator. 

'■  This  paci/yer  of  thya  dyvislon.'— 3<r   T.   Mor*  s 

Workti.  p.  871 

p&9'-i-fy',  •  pao-1-fle,  r.t.  [Tr.pa^cifier,  from 
Lat.  pacififo,  pacificor,  fruni  jxix  (genit  pocu) 
=  jieace,  and  facio  —  to  make  ;  Sp.  pacifioar; 
Ital.  pacificarc] 

1.  To  ajipease,  to  calm,  to  quiet,  to  still ;  to 
compose  agitation,  excitement,  or  rei>eutnient 
in. 

"Pray  yon,  pacify  youroclf,  Sir  John  ;  there  com«a 
no  swiiggerers  oere.  -~Shake*p.  :  2  Henry  /!'.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  restore  peace  to;  to  tranquillize,  to- 
quiet. 

Pa-9iii'-i-a]l,  a.  (After  Pacini,  an  Italian 
anat'imist.J  Pertaining  to,  or  discovered  by 
Pacini. 

Pacinian  -  bodies.  Pacinian  -  cor- 
puscles, s. 

Anat.  :  Certain  C'lriiuscle-s  appended  to 
the  nerves;  first  noticed  by  Pacini  in  1830 
and  1835,  and  described  by  him  in  1840.  In 
the  Imjnan  subject  they  are  found  in  great 
nunil^ersin  connection  with  the  nerves  of  the 
Iiand  and  foot,  tlie  nerves,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, of  touch  ;  but  they  also  exist  sparingly 
on  other  spinal  nerves,  and  on  the  plexuses  of 
the  sympathetic,  though  never  on  the  nerves 
of  motion.  They  consist  first  of  a  series  of 
membranous  capsules,  from  thirty  to  sixty  in 
number,  enclosed  one  within  the  other,  and 
secondly  of  a  single  nervous  fibre  of  the  tubu- 
lar kind  enclosed  in  the  sheath,  and  advancing 
from  the  central  capsule,  which  it  traveraea 
from  end  to  end.     (Todd  £  Bowinan.) 

pa-9ite,  s.  [After  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  where- 
fuiuid  ;  sulf.  -itcOMin.);  Ger.  posit.] 

^fin. :  A  mineral  oc(!nning  in  thin  crystal- 
line plates,  and  massive,  as.soeiated  with  bis- 
muth and  gold.  Crj'stallization,  orthoihonibia 
Hardness,  4  to  4"^;  sp.  gr.,  b'297  to  6*303; 
lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  tin-white  to  steel- 
gray  ;  streak,  black.  Comp.  :  arsenic,  63*56; 
sulphur,  6-78;  iron,  290ii  =  100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  formula  FeSg  -\-  4FeAs2. 

pack  (1),  a.    (Pac.) 

p&ok  (2),  *  packo,  *  pakke.  $.    (Gael,  pae 

=  &  pack,  a  mob;  ;'a/;=tn  i^ack  up;  Irish 
pac,  i«cuti/t  —  a  jmck  ;  Btet.  pai"  =  a  i>ack  ; 
Welsh  Intich  =  a  burden  ;  Dan.  pak,  pakke  =  a 
pack  ;  Ger.  pack  =a  pack,  a  parcel,  a  labble.) 
I.  Ordinary  lAinguagr : 

1.  A  bundle  of  anything  tied  or  botmd  up 
for  carriage  ;  a  bale. 

2.  A  burden,  a  load. 

"  But  wIk-ii  tlicv  took  niitico  how  iitti|iUI  a  t«aAt  It 
wan,  thny  limilefl  it  with  fNi4-*j  and  litirUrua"  — 
L'KatraniJo :  /VjWm, 

3.  A  collection,  a  stock,  a  store ;  a  largo 
number. 

"  Heap  on  your  hsad 
A  pack  ui  Korrviw*  that  wonhl  iirraa  you  tlown." 

tthaJct^ip.  :  rwi  Oetittementf/  IVromi.  111.  I. 

i.  A  numlKT  of  in^rsons  confederated  or 
unll^id  ft»r  a  Itod  purpose  ;  a  confederacy,  a 
crew,  a  yan^:, 

"Vou  i>Mii>lrrly  raacal  t  Uiflr»*a  a  knot,  a  gmn§  » 
paeX,  a  coiifi|iinw.-y.  aitalnit  me."  —  SftoAstp. :  J/m-^rp 
WirMnf  WiffUitr.  Iv.  1 

5.  A  compk'lo  or  due  set  ornumber  of  play- 
ing-cAftlK  ;  a  deck  of  cards. 

"It  It  wondrrful  toMc  i^cnwii*  of  ■«n>i>|>a*alti|[  away 
a  <l'>r4>n  honn  tutrvtlier  in  *liiinihi)i  and  ilh  Hiltis  a 
fMirA  tif  CArd*.'  — Jif'ffion     Hpnrt-itor.rixx.  M. 

6.  A  nunilKT  of  dogs  or  hounds  hunting  or 
kept  together. 

"  Y«ll«d  OQ  the  Ttaw  the  oiientiin  ftacX." 

Mrarr     t^dp  o/tht  lakt.  1. 1.. 


b6U.  b^ :  p^t.  J(^l :  cat.  9CII.  ohomn,  9hin,  bcn^h  ;  go,  f^om  :  thin,  fhls :  sin.  a^ ;  oirpoct.  ^onophon,  o^st.    ph  -  C 
-dan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  ~  stitXn  ;    (ion,    slon  -  ztiiui.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ^  sbils.     bio.    dlo,  fic.  =  b^l.  doL 
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7.  A  large  area  or  field  of  floating  ice,  com- 
posed of  pieces  packed  closely  together.  [Pack- 
ice.] 

*  8.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

Tf  Though  this  was  the  more  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  without  reference  to  sex. 
(Daines.) 

•  9.  A  measure  of  coals,  about  tliree  Win- 
cheater  bushels. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Coopering :  The  staves  and  headings  of  a 
cask  hooped  up  in  a  compact  bundle  fur 
transportation  ;  a  shook. 

2.  Iron-workinri :  A  pile  or  bimdle  of  sheet- 
iron  plates,  for  heating  or  rolling  simultane- 
ously. 

3.  Hydropathy:  A  wet  sheet  for  closely 
wrapping  up  a  patient ;  the  act  or  process  of 
wrapping  U(i  in  a  wet  sheet ;  the  state  of  being 
80  wrapped  up. 

4.  Wool:  A  quantity  of  wool  equal  to  about 
240  lbs. 

pack-duck,  s.  A  kind  of  stout,  coarse 
linen,  for  making  packcloths. 

pack- house,  s.  a  warehouse  for  receiving 
goods. 

pack-ice,  s.  Tlie  collection  of  broken 
floe,  wliich,  huddled  together  under  pressure, 
is  consUintly  varying  in  its  position. 

pack-load,  .<.  The  load  which  an  animal 
can  cany  ou  its  back, 

Pack-Monday,  s.  The  Monday  after 
October  lu. 

pack-rag  day,  s.  old  May  day.  being 
the  day  on  which  servants  hired  for  the  year 
prepare  to  leave. 

pack' sheet,  s.  Stout,  coarse  cloth  for 
packing  goods  in  ;  packcloth. 

pack-Staff,  s.     a  pedlar's  staff. 

pack- way,  s.  A  narrow  road  or  way  by 
wlach  goods  can  be  carried  by  packhorses. 

pS,ck  (3),   *  packe,  s,  &  a.    [A  corrupt,  of 

ixxc-((4.v.).] 

A.  As  subst. ;  An  agreement,  a  pact,  a  com- 
pact, a  contract. 

"Tbia  wft3  a  gros^  packe  betwJzt  SatumlnuB  and 
Mariua, "— jVoreft     Plutarch,  p.  4Sa. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Familiar,  intimate,  contideu- 
tiaL    {Scotch.) 

p^ck,  *  packe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dut.  pakken  ;  Ger. 
packcn  ;  Dan.  pakke.]     [Pack  (2),  s,] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  form  into  a  pack  or  package  for  trans- 
portation or  storage  ;  to  make  into  a  bundle 
or  bale  ;  to  stow. 

"So  many  packers  to  pack  their  paxks."—  ffacklu]/t : 
Woyaija,  i-  2M>. 

2.  To  place  or  set  close  together  ;  to  crowd. 

"And  30  two  citizens,  who  take  the  air. 
Close  pack'd,  and  smiliug,  Id  a,  chaise  and  one." 

Cowper:  Tftsk,  I.  80. 

3.  To  load,  to  burden,  properly  with  goods 
tied  up. 


4.  To  fill  or  stow  regularly  or  neatly  witli 
goods  :  as,  To  pack  a  bos  or  chest. 

5.  To  put  up  in  close  vessels,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve from  decay  or  decomposition :  as,  To 
jpack  meat  in  tins,  &c. 

6.  To  make  air-tight  by  stuffing,  as  the  pis- 
ton of  an  engine  ;  to  stuff  as  a  joint.  [Pack- 
ing.] 

7.  To  put  together,  sort,  or  arrange,  as 
cards,  so  as  to  secure  an  unfair  advantage  in 
the  game. 

"There  be  that  can  pack  cards  and  yet  cannot  play 
WoW." — Bacon  :  £ss'ti/s- 

8.  To  assemble  or  bring  together  unfairly  or 
improperly,  with  a  view  tu  secure  some  ad- 
vantage, or  to  favour  some  particular  side  or 
interest. 

"  It  was  by  thla  packed  and  overawed  Parliament 
annulled."— /'T-^iK* .'  Treason  Jt  Disloyalty,  pt.  i..  ch. 
xU. 

9.  To  dismiss  without  ceremony  ;  to  send 
off;  to  make  to  begone.     (Generally  with  off.) 

"He  cannot  live.  I  hope,  and  must  not  die. 
Till  Ueorge  \>epack'd  with  post  horse  up  to  heav'n.' 
Shak<-tp.:  Kichard  III.,  i.  \. 

n.  Hydropathy:  To  wrap  or  envelop  in  a 
wet  sheet  and  other  wrappers. 


B.  IntraKgiiim : 

1.  To  tio  or  bind  up  goods  in  packs  or 
bumlles  for  ti-ansportation  ;  to  put  up  or  stow 
goods  for  carriage. 

"Thursday  wuuld  be  devoted  to  packing  ahA  fare- 
well BtrolU  oo  Bhore  and  cUHb,"— ff.  J.  WorboUe :  iis- 
tie,  cb.  xvit 

2.  To  be  capable  of  being  packed  or  stowed 
in  a  small  compass,  for  storage  or  carriage: 
as.  Some  goods  jxiofc  well.. 

*  3.  To  depart  in  haste  ;  to  go  off  in  a  hurry ; 
to  bundle  otf. 

*'  Well,  the  moat  courageous  fiend  bids  me  park," — 
Shiikeap. :  Merchant  0/  Veiiice.  li.  i- 

4.  To  gather  or  collect  together  into  a  com- 
pact mass  ;  as.  Wet  suow  packs. 

5.  To  gather  together  into  packs,  flocks,  or 
bodies. 

"The  frosty  nights  will  cause  th«  perch  to  pack.'— 
Field.  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*  6.  To  act  in  collusion  for  unfair  or  unlaw- 
flil  purposes. 

"That  this  ao  profitable  a  merchandize  rUeth  not  to 
a  liroportiiiuable  enhauncemeut  with  other  leaa  bene- 
flcial  commodities,  tht-y  inipuLe  p.irtly  ut  the  eastern 
buyers  packing,  [Mirtly  tu  tlit-  owners  not  vending  the 
same." — Carew  :  Survey  of  Comvali. 

H  (1)  To  pack  cards :  To  cheat ;  to  act  un- 
fairly. 

(2)  To  send  one  packing  (or  a  packinri):  To 
send  one  off  sharply  about  bis  business  ;  to 
bundle  a  person  otf. 

"  Is  none  of  my  lads  so  clever  as  to  send  this  Judge 
packing  f'^Macmday  :  Jlitc.  Eng  .  ch.  xUi. 

pack-age  (age  as  ig),  s,  [Eng.  pack^  v. ; 
■age.] 

1.  The  act  of  packing  goods  or  wares. 

2.  A  pack  ;  a  bundle  or  bale  of  goods  packed 
or  bound  together. 

3.  A  charge  made  for  packing  goods. 

*  4.  A  duty  charged  in  the  port  of  London 
on  goods  imported  or  exported  by  aliens,  or 
by  denizens,  the  sons  of  aliens. 

pack'-ag'ing  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  pack; 
■ing.]    The  act  or  process  uf  packing  goods. 

packaging-machine,  s.    A  bundling- 

press  (q.v,), 

pack'-all,  s.  [Eng.  pack,  and  all  (?).]  A  kind 
nt  basket  made  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  ita 
palm,  MauHtia  flexiLOsa, 

pack-cloth,  5.  [Eng.  pack  (2),  s.,  and  cloth.] 
C'-arse  baling  material  ;  hemp,  jute,  &c.  ; 
gunny. 

pack'-er,  s.     [Eng.  pack,  v.  ;  -An]    One  who 

pairks  ;  specif.,  one  who  packs  up  goods  or 
wares  for  transportation  by  sea  or  land ;  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  pack  provisions  for 
preservation  from  decay  or  decompositiun  ; 
one  who  packs  herrings  in  barreLs. 

pack'-et,  *  p3,c'-CLUet  (qu  as  k),  s.    [O.  Fr. 

pacquet ;  Fr.  paquct,  Iroiii  Low  Lat.  paccns, 
from  Low  Ger.  %Kikh  —  s>.  pack  (q.v.);  Sp.  k 
Port,  paqxiett ;  Ital.  pacco,] 

1.  A  small  pack,  package,  or  bundle ;  a 
little  parcel. 

"  The  ;>actef.  Cromwell, 
Gave  'tyou  the  kin^'lf " 

.^h.ikcsp. ;  Benry  VJIt.,  UL  2. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  to  convey  mails  from 
country  to  country,  or  from  port  to  port,  or 
to  carry  goods  and  passen>^'ere  at  certain 
regular  intervals ;  a  mail-steamer,  a  dispatch- 
bu;it. 

packet-boat,  s.     The  same  as  Packet. 

8.,  '2,. 

packet-day,  s.  The  day  for  posting 
letters  to  be  conveyed  by  a  packet;  the  day 
of  departure  of  a  packet. 

packet  -  ship,    packet  -  vessel,    a. 

[Packet,  s.,  2.] 

•  pack'-et,  v.t.  &  i.    [Packet,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bind  or  tie  up  in  a  packet  or  parcel. 

"My  resolution  is  to  send  you  all  your  letters,  well 
sealed  and  pucketed."— Swift :  Letters 

2.  To  send  away  or  transport  in  a  packet- 
vessel. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  ply  with  a  packet  or  dis- 
patch-boat. 

p^ck'-fong,  pak'-iong,  s.    [Chinese.] 

Min. ;  A  Chinese  alluy  known  as  white 
copper.  Copper,  40'4 ;  zinc,  25'4 ;  nickel, 
31-6. 


P&Ok-horse,  s.  [Eng.  pack  (2),  s.,  ami  horse.) 
A  horse  of  burden  ;  a  horae  employed  ia 
carrying  packs  or  bun<iles  of  goods. 

"  Goods  were  cnrried  by  long  trains  of  pacUorsM.*— 
^acaifltip :  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  liL 

pack'  ing,  *  pack-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 

[Pack,  r.\ 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (Sat 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  binding  in  a  pack 
or  bundle. 

2.  The  act  of  stuffing  or  closing  a  joint. 

3.  A  material  used  for  closing  up  an  empty 
space,  or  for  stutfing  or  closing  a  joint.  In 
the  atmospheric  engines  of  Papin,  Savary, 
and  Newcomen,  the  piston  was  iiacketl  air- 
tight by  means  of  flnnding  its  upper  surface 
with  water.  Watt  obtained  a  patent  in  17(i9 
for  packing  pistons  with  lubricatoi-s.  .Air- 
tight joints  for  fruit  or  jam  can-covers  are 
made  by  screwing  or  clamping  the  covers 
n])on  a  gasket  of  rubber ;  or  wax  or  resin  is 
run  into  a  crevice. 

*4,  A  trick,  a  cheat,  a  falsehood,  a  decep- 
tion. 

"ThroHKh  the  cmftle  packing  of  the  cardlnall."— 
Fox  ■  Mnrturs.  p.  fltl 

IL  Momnry :  The  filling  in  of  a  hollow  or 
double  wall. 

packing-awl,  s.  An  awl  for  thrusting  a 
twine  thi-oiigh  a  packing  cloth  or  the  meshes 
of  a  hamper,  in  order  to  fasten  the  package 
by  tying. 

packing-bolt,  s. 

Sleaia-eng. :  A  bolt  which  secures  the  gland 
of  a  stuffing-box. 

packing-box,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  packing-case  (q.v.). 

2.  St*'am-eng. :  A  sturting-box  (q.v.). 

packing-case,  s.  A  deal  or  other  box 
for  traiispurtatiuu  of  goods. 

paciking-needle,  s.  A  long  curved 
needle,  used  for  fastening  bales,  hampers,  &c. 

•  packing-officer,  s.  An  excise  officer 
who  superintends  the  packing  of  exxiseable 
articles. 

*  packing-penny,  s.   A  parting  present. 
%  To  give  a  jxtck  ing -penny :  To  dismiss,  as 

with  a  parting  present. 

"  Will  you  pit'e 
A  packing-peuny  to  virginity?" 

Ben  Jonaon  :  Case  ia  Altered,  UL  S. 

packing'press,  ^.  A  press  for  baling 
cotton,  wool,  nay.  Ac.  The  power,  preferably 
hydraulic,  is  applied  to  the  platen  from 
beneath. 

packing-sheet,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  large  sheet  for  packing  or 
covering  goods. 

2.  liydrop.  :  A  wet  sheet  used  for  packing 
patients.  Thus  envelojied,  they  have  blankets 
rolled  ioun<l  them,  and  a  down  coverlet  is 
placed  over  all.  This  is  continued  for  from 
half  an  Iiour  tu  an  hour. 

packing-Stick,  5.    A  woolder  (q.v.), 

pack'-man,  s.  [Eng.  pack  (2),  and  man.\ 
One  who  carries  a  pack  ;  a  pedlar. 

•  pack' -paunch,  s.  (Eng.  pack,  and  paunch.^ 
A  devourer.    {6tanyhurst :  Virgil;  Jin.  iv.) 

pick'-sad-dle,  s.  [Eng.  pack{2\  and  saddle.] 
A  saddle  cnnstrm-ted  f.ir  a  pack  or  sumpter 
animal.  It  is  provided  wiLii  books,  rings, 
and  straps  to  support  baggage,  stores,  or 
rations. 

"Your  beardj*  deserve  not  ao  honourable  a  grsve  ae 
to  stuff  a  batcher's  cusliioii,  or  to  he  entombed  in  an 

&sii a  pa^ksaiiiUe."— Shakr-np. :  Coriolaitus,  ii,  1. 

pack-thread,    *  pack-thred.    s.     [Eng. 

pack  ^2),  and  thread.]    Strong  thread  or  twine 
used  m  tying  up  i)arcels. 

"Bemnanta  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  toeem." 
a/iakesp. :  lioitico  it  Juliet,  v.  1. 

pack-wax,  s.    [Paxwax.] 

pa' -co,  5.     [Peruv.  ywtco,  a/poco.] 
ZooL  :  The  Alpaca  (q.v.). 

*  pact,  s.  [Lat.  J)nc^wm=:  an  agreement,  from 
pacttis,  pa.  par.  of  jxicisco  =  to  stipulate,  to 
agree;  Fr.  pacte ;  Sp.  pacta;  Ital.  patto.]  A 
bar;^;un,  a  compact,  an  agreement,  a  contract. 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  c6b,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


paction— paddle 
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•  pdc'-tlon,  s-  (Lat.  partio,  from  pactvs,  pa. 
par.  of  jKici-iCor  —  to  stipulate  ;  Fr.  paction.] 
A  compact,  a  bargain,  an  tiipx;emont.    [Pact.] 

"Th(<yc&utiutcbiii)g«therij{hto(theCouuu'>UM'aMltli 
by  their  p'lctKnu  "—Prynne :  Treneherji  *  DUloyulty. 

*p&0'-tlon-al,  a.  [Bnp.  paction:  -al]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  compact  or  agreemeut ;  by 
way  of  compact. 

"  Tlii^  MVenU  Utitlra  .  .  .  an  uot  pactional  uid  coo- 
XtiiioiimL'—Sundvrton:  Cam (tf CinucUnee,  p.  12«. 

*pS«-tr-tl01ia,  a.  [Lat.  pactitius.  pacticius, 
n-oiu  piictus,  pa.  par.  of  pticwcor  =  to  stipulate, 
to  agree.]  Settled  by  compact  or  agreement. 
[Pact.] 

P2iG-td'-li-an,  a.  [See  def.J  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Pactuliis  (now  Ba,i,'ouly),  a  celebrated 
river  nf  Lydia,  rising  on  Alnunt  'l^ohis,  and 
falling  into  the  Ilermus  alter  watehnj;  tlie 
city  of  Sardes.  It  was  famous  for  its  t^olden 
saii'ls,  which  were  fabled  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Midas  having  bathed  in  its  waters. 

p&C'-tum,  5.     [Lat,  =  a  pact  (q.v.).] 

S»:ot-<  Law:  An  agreement  or  contract  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  give 
anything. 

paotum-lllicltnin,  s. 

Scots  L' 1 10  :  A  term  applied  to  all  contracts 
opposed  to  law.  as  b*Mng  either  contra  legem 
(=  cnntrary  to  the  law),  or  contra  bonos  mores 
(=  op[x>sed  to  or  inconsistent  with  morality 
or  sound  policy). 

•pact'-ure,  5.  [Lat.  jKictus,  pa.  par.  ofpango 
=  to  ciiinpose.]    ComposilioE. 

*'  Th«  ■time  of  tblfl  country  hna  naturally  a  eUity 
pactur*." — ArchCBologla,  xxxiv.  92. 

P&C'-n,  s.     [S.  American  name  ] 

Ichthy. :  Myfetes  Paco  (Huinbuldt),  a  very 
large  species  of  Salmonidui.    It  isgood  eating. 

pa'-ciil,  s.    [Native  name.] 

I'M. :  A  variety  of  phintain  furnishing  part 
of  the  Manilla  hoinp.     (Treas.  qf  J}i>t.) 

p&d  (I),  «.  [pnt.  pad  =  a  i)ath  ;  Low  Ger.  jxul  ; 
O.  Dnt.  pout,  cogn.  with  Eng.  p<'th  ((\.v.)!^ 

•  1.  A  patli,  a  foutpath,  a  road. 

"  The  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  kulvht  of  the  post." 
Prior :  Thiffi:  Ctrrdefier. 

•  2.  An  ea.sy-paced  horse  ;  an  ambler. 

"An  atjlM)!  on  an  ainbllntf  jxiff." 

Ttnnitton  :  Lad'/  ofUhatott.  il.  t^. 

•  3.  A  highway-robber  who  infesLs  the  road 
on  foot ;  a  footpad.    {Gay  :  Fable  46,  pt.  i.) 

i.  The  act  of  robbing  ;  highway  robbery. 

•  pad-nag,  s.  A  horse  of  easy  paces ; 
one  nrokeu  to  amble. 

"  1  WM  abont  >mylng  u  pad-nag  for  your  §irter."— 
Citbtr:  .Vonjuror.  1. 1. 

•  pad -nag,  vA.  To  amble.  (Richonlson  : 
C/'iri.i.^i,  iii.  'j;!,...) 

p&d  (2),  '  padde,  s.      [Another  fonn  of  pod 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  soft  cnshion  ;  a  bundlf;  of  the  nature 
of  a  cushion;  a  piece  of  cloth,  leather,  ki\, 
fltntfed  with  straw,  cotton,  woo],  hay,  or  otlier 
soft  material. 

"  H*  WM  ke|)t  111  tlio  bnnd«  Imiiiiig  vniler  htm  but 
onely  a  pad  of  almw. '— /"ox .   Startifrt,  p.  KM. 

2.  A  quantity  of  hlotliniiimper  or  other 
soft  material  u>*ed  for  wrilini;  upon  or  for 
blotting  written  matter;  a  writing-pad. 

3.  A  bundle. 

4.  A  pannier,  a  pcd.     [Pkdlar.] 

5.  Among  flsh-dealers  a  meafluro  varying  U\ 
quantity  ;  a  pad  of  mackerel  Is  sixty  llsh. 

6.  A  fox's  foot.  {Prnv.)  In  America  it  is 
alHo  api'lled  to  a  hare's  fiH.t. 

■'  lUrcV  tra<!k«  were  iniiiirrou«.  Their  (trpnt  n'llt 
fMbUbad  U-ftlhalr  linpriiit«v«rywher»,"— ffurrffu^Ai 

IL  Tfichnically : 

\.  Crirkft  :  A  guard  or  protection  for  the 
leg,  eoinpused  of  soft  leather  stulTcd  with  hair. 

2.  Harness : 

(1)  [EIakness-pad]. 

(2)  [Pao-saddlk]. 

(3)  [Knkkcai',  2). 

3.  ShipiTiiild.  :  A  piece  laid  over  a  ship's 
beam  to  give  the  camber. 

4.  Surg.:  A  bag  or  cuHhion  of  any  soft 
material  for  relieving  pressuro,  suppoiting  a 
part,  or  to  prevent  rhaflng. 


pad  cloth,  s.    [HuusiNo  (IX  i.J 
pad-plate,  s. 

llanif:s.-i :  An  iron  bow,  either  malleable  or 
wrouglit,  upon  which  tlie  pad  is  made,  answer- 
ing the  double  purpose  of  giving  stilfnesa  to 
tlie  pad  and  as  a  means  of  attaching  the 
mountings. 

pad'Saddle.  s. 

H-inifss:  A  siiddle  made  of  leather  and 
padding  without  any  tree. 

pad-screw,  s. 

Jlamess: 

1.  A  .screw-bolt  having  an  ornamental  head, 
used  for  Sticiu'ing  the  pad-sides  to  the  pad- 
plaie,  and  as  an  ornament. 

2.  A  screw  to  hold  the  tug-strap  and  gig- 
flat  together. 

pad-side,  s. 

H'lrruss  :  The  strip  of  le-athcr  attached  to 
the  end  of  tlie  i>ad,  which  furnishes  a  portion 
of  the  girth  to  hold  the  latter  in  its  place. 

pad-tree,  s. 

Harness :  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  which 
gives  shai)e  and  rigidity  to  the  harness-pad. 

pad  (3),  5.  [Mid.  Eng.jMu2de  =  atoad.]  [Paddi:.] 
A  rejitile. 

"  iMtet  anffuit  in  hertta.  there  Is  a  pad  In  the  stmw." 
FuUrr:  IHi-juh  Sit/ht.  III.  I^t.  II  J,  viiL  3. 

pad  (4),  s.     [An  abbrev.  of  paddle  (?).]     (See 
compound.) 

*  pad-Staff. s.  A  paddle-staff(?).  {Fuller: 
WorthUs,  ii.  355.) 

pad  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [Pad,  (1),  «.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

•  1.  To  travel  slowly. 

%  Davies  (.Si(p.  Gloss.)  has  the  following 
example,  in  which  the  word  seems  to  denote 
"quick  movement." 

'■  Mercy  »aw  ...  as  she  thougtit.  sumethlnk'  moct 
like  a  lion,  and  tt  came  a  gn-At  paddtnff  vtux  after."— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrtmt  Progreu,  pt  li. 

•  2.  To  rob  on  foot. 

3.  To  Ijeat  a  way  smooth  and  level  by  walk- 
ing.   (Prov.) 

*  B,  Trans.:  To  travel  over  on  fbot;  to 
walk  slowly  or  wearily  along. 

"Twn  t'liists,  with  »11  their  trinkets  gone. 
Padding  the  streets  for  hiilf-a-criiwn." 

Sonufrviie :  J-'ablf4,  c  1. 

^  To  pad  the  hoof:  To  tramp  ;  to  travel  on 
foot. 

p&d  (2),  v.t.    [Pad  (2),  sr\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  To  stuff  or  furnish  with  a 
pad  or  padding. 

2.  Dyeing :  To  impregnate  with  a  mordant. 

3.  Fig.:  (a)  To  es[>and  by  needless  words; 
as,  to  pad  a.  sentunce  or  a  story  ;  (t)  to  add  tu 
unlawfully  ;  aa,  to  pad  a  regiatiy  list  of  voters. 

p^d'-a-lon.    s.     [Hind.]     The    Hindoo    hell. 
{Sout'hey :  Curse  of  Keluinia,  xxii..  xxiii.). 

p&d'-ar.  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]   Groats  ;  coarse 
flour  or  meal.    {I'rov.) 

"  Til  the  bultlnft  nnd  slfttne  of  nenr  fourteen  vonra  of 
Bui-h  ]Mjwer  riicI  fiiVDiir.  nil  ttint  came  out  coulil  not  be 
expt-'ctvtl  to  lie  pure  nnd  ihiu  meal,  hut  luiiat.  Iinvo 
itnnmipit  itpadarnnd  bran  in  this  lower  am  vt  huiiinn 
frnKHlty.'-  Wotton. 

"padde,  .f.      (Iccl.    patUia;  cogn.   with  Sw. 
padda  ;D&n. padde ;  Dut.  padde, pad.)    A  toad. 

p&d -dcd,  jyi.  par.  or  a.     [Pad  (2),  v.] 

padded -room,  f.  A  room  in  an  asylum 
having  the  walls  jiaddod,  so  as  to  prevent 
violent  patients  wlio  are  confined  in  it  from 
iiyurini,'  themselves. 

"In  the  Devon  Anylum  tho  padd*d-n>om  \%  mrely 
uiied,  vxoeiitKAn  nleepInK  room  for  fc^Mciuvtimts  who 
nn?  Mnblo  tu>fft 'lut  or  bcil.  ntid  fnll  n((iiiUAt  tlio  wiilU 


u  uct  iiu 
nt   nlK-ht,      n«   iTliirlpjil    ii«.-.   th.-nfnn-.   Is    ii.>t    ( 
(■cUinloii."— /(McAnUi  i  Tukn :  Ptycholofficat  Medici. 


(nil  nuiiluAt  tlit>  w 
th.-nfnn-.   Is    not 


(..r 


(ml   4tl>).  p.  070. 

p&d-der.  s.     [Eng.  pad  (1),  V. ;  -«r.]     A  foot- 
)>rul  :    a    liigliwaymau  ;    a    robber    on    foot. 

1 1'OOTPAD. ) 

"  He  flpurrd,  n«  Joeklea  nno  to  hnvnk, 
Ur  paddxrt  to  sectirr  n  ncok  " 

Ihittvr      llmUhmt.  IH.  L 

p&d   dihfc,  /T.  por..  a..  &  s.    (Pad  (J),  v.l 
A.  fi  B.  A$  pr.  par.  tt  jxirticip.  adj.  ;  (See 
tho  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantitv : 
L  Ordinary  I/infr^iatjf : 
1.  The  .ict  of  stulflng  or  forming  Into  a  pad. 


2.  A  subst:ince  or  nuiterial  used  for  stuffing 
a  bolster,  saddle,  dress,  &.c. 

3.  A  clotli  worked  out  of  rags  tor  stuffing 
collars  of  coats,  &c. 

4.  An  article  or  matter  inserted  In  n  book, 
magazine,  periodical,  &c.,  in  onler  to  extend 
it  U*  a  greater  leugth  or  size  ;  vamp. 


'[It)  la  one  of  tliuae  rulutna  vbtoh  eotit«lti  lost 
mntter  vuoiii;h  to  niskn  a  xuod  psjiiulilett  Kwolleo 
out  by  padding." -^ Saturday  Xcwiew,  Kov.  10,  188S. 
p.  CM. 

IL  Calif^i-print. :  A  metliod  of  calico-print- 
ing in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  clotil 

is  uniforntly  imbued  with  a  mordant. 

padding-machine,  s. 

Calico-print.:  An  apparatos  for  unifonuly 
imbuing  cotton  cloth  with  a  mordant  in  the 
process  of  dyeing. 

pad'-dle.  'paddyl.  i-.t.  &  t.    [For  pattu.m 

frequent,  form  ol  p-U  (q.v.);  cf.  Prov.  Gex. 
puddf:n,  parideln  =  to  walk  wiUi  sliort  stepa, 
to  patter  along.) 

A,  Intransitive: 

"  1.  To  play  or  trifle  with  the  fingers  ;  to 
pat. 

"  Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddU  with  tfa«  pftlm  of  hta 
hftud?'— i'AuJt«p. .-  Othtlto,  11.  1. 

2.  To  play  or  dabble  in  the  water  with  the 
hands  or  feet. 

"  While  pOiddUng  dacica  the  ctaadtoit  lake  desire." 
Oajf :  Shepherd!  M>«JL 

3.  To  n.se  a  paddle  ;  to  row  with  a  paddle  ; 
to  row  slowly. 

"  Ho.  paddling  by  the  seaffling  crovd. 
Boe  a  unconcern 'd  life's  wng«r  row'd." 

Oretn :  Tlu  SpiMn, 

B.  Transitive : 

•  1.  To  finger  ;  to  play  or  toy  with. 

"  P'tddltnff  palms  and  placbtni:  floinn." 

Shakrtp.  :    iVinter*  r-tlf.  L  L 

2.  To  row  or  propel  with  a  paddle  or  oar. 
p^d'-dle  (1),  s.    [Paddle,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  paddling  or  dabbling  In  the 
water  with  the  hands  or  feet. 

2.  The  aet  of  rowing  or  propelling  a  boat 
with  an  oar  or  jiaddle  ;  a  short  ea-sy  row. 

3.  A  small  scull  or  oar  for  propelling  a  boat 
or  caiioe.  A  sliort  oar,  used  without  being 
shipped  in  a  rowlock. 

*  4.  The  blade  or  l»niad  part  of  an  oar  ; 
anything  resemblimg  the  blade  of  on  oar. 

"  Have  A  paddle  upon  thy  wsApon."— /)«ut  rxiiL  La 

.'>.  An  iron  bar  or  blade  for  stirring  ore  in  a 
furnace. 

G.  A  bat  or  pallet  for  working  in  plastic 
material. 

7.  A  sliovcl  or  scoop  to  stir  and  mix 
materials,  as  sand  wiUi  ashos  in  glass-making. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hydr.  Eng. :  The  water-door  in  a  lock- 
gate  or  sluice. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  float  or  board  of  a  paddle* 
wheel ;  a.  paddlc-board. 

3.  Zool. :  Tlie  swimming  appamtus  of 
cholonian  reptiles,  Idtthyo.sjiurs,  IMesuKsaurt, 
&.C.,  and  by  Buckland  {lirulgetrntrr  Trratist, 
ch.  xiv.,  §  U)  applied  to  that  of  Uto  wluile. 

paddle-beam.  s. 

^Va;((.  :  One  of  the  two  IttTffe  beams  pro- 
jeetiiiK  over  tlie  sid<'s  of  a  vessel,  between 
which  the  paddle-wheels  revolve. 

I»addIo  board,  s.  [Pi^oLK  (i),  jl.  IL  2.) 
paddle-box,  & 

Niint. :  Tliu  ui)per  case  of  a  steamboaUa 
paddlo-wlieel. 

Paddle-box  boat:  A  boat  which  forms  the 
u])pnr    section    of   tho     pnddle-box,    and     la 

launched  in  case  of  enier^eney. 

paddlo-oook, «.    (Luup-kisd.] 
paddle  fish.  5. 

IcJithy.  :  The  Keuiui  Polyodon  (q.v.). 
paddlo-hole.  s.    [CLoron-AiiciiRfl.] 
paddle  Bhaft.  $. 

S'tut. :   Tl.e  shfift  or  axis  on  which   Ibe 

IHiddle-wlii'i'lH  revolve. 

paddle  wheel,  n. 

iVun/.  .■  A  wheel  us<'<I  in  propelling  Ktcam- 
ships.  T)u>y  am  usiuilly  two  in  numltor.  ono 
on  each  side  of  tho  ship,  and  are  driven  bj 
steam.  They  are  provided  with  floats  or 
boards  on  the  circumference. 


b&il.  b6^ ;  p<^t.  J<$\^1 :  cat,  9CII,  chorus.  9hln.  ben^h ;  go,  Rem  ;  thin,  ^is  :  sin.  an ;  expect.  Xcnophon.  o^lst.      ing* 
-clan,  -tian  —  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  -  shun ;  -{ion,  -^lon  -  zliun.    -elous,  -tloua,  -sIoub  -  ahiis.    -bio,  -dlo»  Jic  -  bfl.  d^L 
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paddle-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wood  of  Aspidosperma  excelsum,  a 
native  of  Guiana.  It  is  strong,  light,  and  elastic. 

pad'-dle  (2),  «.  [A  dimin.  of  spade.]  A  little 
spade,  used  to  clear  a  ploughshare  of  stubble, 
earth,  weeds,  &c.  ;  a  plough-staff. 

paddle-8ta£C  $■ 

1.  A  staff  tipped  with  a  broad  iron,  used 
by  mole-catchers. 

2.  A  paddle ;  a  spade  with  a  long  handle, 
used  to  clean  the  ploughshare  of  weeds,  earth, 
stubble,  &c 

p^d'-dler,  •  pad'-ler,s.  [Eng.  paddl(e),  v. ; 
-er.]     One  who  paddles. 


Beaum.  i  /'/«2.  .'   Wit  at  teveral  ii'eapoTig,  L  L 

P^'-dock  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Enj:. 
parrock,  from  A.9.  pearruc,  pearroc  —  &  small 
enclosure,  from  parren,  sparren  =  to  conliiie, 
to  shut.]  A  small  field  or  enclosure;  espec. 
an  enclosure  for  pasture,  attached  or  contigu- 
ous to  a  stable. 

P&d'-dock  (2),  *^  pad-dok,  s.    [A  dimin.  of 

Mid.  Eng    padde=.3,  toiid.]     A  toad,  a  frog. 
{Prov.  <t  Scotch.) 
"  Tbe  eriesUe  todeatoole  CTOwne  there  mought  I  see. 
Aud  lo&tbed  jhuj^^c^cf  lonliog  on  the  EAme." 

Spenser :  Shepfieardt  Calender ;  Dec 

paddock-plpe,  ^^. 

Bot.  :  Equisetnm  lini'?sum  and  the  genus 
Equisetuin  itself. 

*  paddock-Stone,  j.  A  stone  said  to 
grow  in  the  head  uf  a  toad,  and  to  possess 
great  magical  and  medieal  virtues.  (Cf. 
Shakesp. :  As  You  Likf  It,  n.  1.) 

paddock-StOOl«  s.  a  mushroom,  a  toad- 
stool. Specially  a  Boletus  or  an  uneatable 
Agaricus. 

Pad'-dy  (1),  s.  [\r.  Padraic=  Patrick,  the 
tut>.-]ary  Saint  of  Ireland,  and  a  common  name 
in  that  country.]  A  cant  name  for  an  Irish- 
man. 

pS.d'-dy  (2),  s.  [Malay,  Hind.,  &c.  padi.]  Rice 
ill  the  husk,  whether  gathered  or  in  the  field. 
{F<ist  Indies.) 

paddy-bird,  s.  The  rice-bird  or  Java 
sparrow. 

*  p&d'~d3^,  a.  [Eng.  pad  (I),  v. ;  -y.]  Low, 
mean,  vagabond,  contemptible. 

p%-de'-li-OQ,5.   [Fr.  pas  de  iwji=:  lion's  foot.] 

Bot. :  Lion's  foot  (q.v.). 

pa-del' -la,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  paUlla,  dimin. 
of  patera'=  a  cup.]     [Patella.] 

1.  A  small  frying-pan  ;  an  oven. 

2.  A  cup  or  saucer  of  metal  or  earthenware, 
containing  oil  or  fatty  matter,  in  which  a  wick 
is  set  for  illuminations. 

p&d  -e-so)^.  s.     [Paduasot.] 

pa-di'-na,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  (Paxfon.).] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  dark-spored  Algse.  Padina 
pavoiiia,  the  Turkey  Feather-tuber  or  Pea- 
coek's-tail,  lias  a  fan-like  frond.  It  extends 
from  the  tropics  to  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land. 

p&d'-i-sliali,  p^'-i-sha,  s.    [Pers.  pddi- 

shah  =  grt'at  king,  i)rotect6r,  from  pdd  (Sansc. 
pjti)^  protector,  king,  from  pd  =  to  protect, 
and  Pers.  shah  =  king,  j  The  title  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  and  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

p&d'-ldck,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  perhaps  =  pad  (2),  s.  =  a  pannier ;  Eng. 
lock.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  movable  lock  with  a  bow  to  pass 
through  and  fasten  on  to  a  staple. 

"  Here's  padtocJcttind  bolts,  and  screws  for  the  thumbs." 
Cotcper  :  Sweet  Heat  hat  Sour  Sauce. 

*  2,  Fig. :  A  curb,  a  restraint. 

*'  Clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind." 

Prior:  An  Engtith  Padlock. 

p&d'-lock,  v.t.  [Padlock,  s.]  To  fasten  with 
a  padloL-k  ;  to  provide  with  a  padlock  or  pad- 
locks. 

"  Let  not  .  .  .  such  an  unmerciful  and  more  than 
legal  yoke  be  padlock'd  upon  the  neck  of  any  Christian." 
Jiiiton :  ColaiCerioTL 

pa-dro'-ne,  s.  [Ital.  =  a  master,  a  patron.] 
A  man,  usually  an  Italian,  who  owns  street- 
organs,  and  lets  them  out  for  hire. 


pad'-OU,  s.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  silk  ferret  or 
ribbon.    (SimTnonds.) 

p^-dook',  s.     [Burmese.] 

Vot. :  A  kind  of  wood  like  rosewood  ob- 
tained from  Pterocarpus  indicus. 

pa'-dra,  s.  [Chinese  (?).]  A  kind  of  black 
tea  of  superior  qu:.lity. 

Pad  -u-am,  a.  ^s,    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Padua,  a 
town  in  North  Italy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Padua. 

Padaan-coins,  s.  pi.  Coins  forged  by 
twt)  Paduans,  Cavino  and  Bassiano. 

pad'-U-g^s6^,  pid'-e-S^^,  s.  [From  Padua, 
and  Fr.  soi«  =  silk.] 

Fabric  :  A  kind  of  silk  stuff. 

"  Rather  let  him  hia  active  liioha  display 
lu  camblet  thin,  or  glussy  paduatoy." 

Jenytu  :  Art  uf  Dancing,  1 

pss'-an,  •  pse'-dn,  *  pe'-an,  s.  [Lat.  Pimn, 
prea'/t  =  (1)  a  name  of  Apollo,  (2)  a  hjnnii, 
espec.  to  Apollo,  from  Gr.  naiai-,  liatw'i' 
(Paian,  Paion)  =  (1)  Pfean  or  Pteon,  the 
]thysician  of  the  gods,  (2)  Apollo,  (3)  a  choral 
song,  hymn,  or  song  of  triumpli.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  name  given  to  Apollo. 

2.  The  ancient  choral  song  addressed  to 
Apollo,  named  after  its  burden,  iw  Traiaf  {io 
patan).  It  was  sung  sometimes  before  battle, 
and  sometimes  after  a  victory.  Donaldson 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  at  first  accom- 
panied on  the  phorminx,  which,  however, 
was  afterwards  superseded  by  the  flute.  From 
the  ancient  Paean  sprang  the  gymnopeedic, 
pyrrhic,  and  hyporchematic  dances. 

3.  A  song  of  triumph  or  rejoicing. 

4.  The  same  as  P.£0N  (q.v,). 

psB-d6-,  pre/.  [Gr.  waU  (pais),  genit.  wai&o'i 
(paidos)  =  a.  boy,  a  child.]  Relating  to  or 
connected  with  children. 

p3B  -da-gog-ic,  a.     [Pedagogic] 

pae  -da-gog-y,  s.    [Pedaoooy.J 

pSB-der-i-a,  s.     [Gr.  weufiepo?  (paideros)  =  a, 

plant  with 'rosy  flowers,  used  for  wreath.s,  an 
opal  ;  so  named  from  the  transparent  berries.] 
Bot.:  The  t>'pical  genus  of  the  Pa;deridie(q.v.). 
The  Hindoos  use  tlie  root  of  Paderia  fcetida  us 
an  emetic,  and  the  leaves  to  medicate  baths, 
and,  in  decoction,  for  retention  of  urine, 
rheumatism,  and  some  fevers.  The  fibre  is 
strong,  flexible,  and  silky. 

pse-der'-i-dfie,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  poBderiid); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.) 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Coffese, 

paB-di-at'-rics,  s.     [See  Pediateics.] 

•  pse-do-b&p'-ti^m,  pe-do-bap'-tism,  s. 

[Pref.  poedo;  and  Eng.  baptism.] 

Church  Hist.  :  Infant,  as  opposed  to  adult 
baptism  ;  a  term  used  chiefly  in  the  Baptist 
controversy. 

"  Where  Is  there  expresse  charge  for  the  Lord's  day  T 
Where  for  pcBdobapriimt" — Bp.  Hall:  Epitcopacy  Oy 
Divine  Ri'jht.  pt  i..  f  10. 

*  ps&-dd-l>&p'-tlst,  s.  [Eng.  p<xdobapt(ism) ; 
■ist.]  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  the  bap- 
tism of  infants. 

p8B-d6m'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  powto-,  and  Eng. 
■met^r.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
length  of  children. 

p»-d6-ll6-s6l'-o-gy,  s.  [Pret  pcedo-,  and 
tiosology.  ]  The  study  of  the  diseases  of 
children  or  infants. 

psB-dot'-ro-phsr,    pse-do-troph'-i-a,    s. 

[Gr.  jrai5o7po(^ia  (paidotrophia),  from  waiSo- 
Tpo<fc6«  (pauio(rop?ios)=  nourishing  or  rearing 
children  :  iraU  ipfiis),  genit.  nai&o^  (paidos)=^ 
a  boy,  a  girl,  and  rpeibot  (trepho)  =  to  nourish, 
to  rear.]  That  Itranch  nf  hygiene  which  deals 
with  the  nourishment  of  infants  and  children. 

pce'-on,  s.     [P.ean.] 

Ancient  Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  one  long 
syllable  and  three  short.  The  position  of 
the  long  syllable  can  be  varied  in  four  ways, 
hence  the  psEon  is  said  to  be  primus,  secumins, 
tertius,  or  quartus ;  as,  temporibuSf  potentid, 
dnimatus,  celeritds. 


pee-o'-ni-a,    s.      [Lat.,   from   Gr.    naitivim. 

(;)aionifl)  =  the  peony,  from  Ilaiaf,  Xlatu'r 
(Paian,  Paion)  =  a  physician  of  the  gods,  who 
first  used  it  in  medicine.] 

Bot.  :  P^ony  ;  a  genus  of  Helleboreae  (q.v.). 
Sepals  five ;  petals  live  to  ten,  concave  ;  fol- 
licles two  to  five,  with  many  seeds.  P(Eonia 
/estiva  or  officinalis  is  the  Common  Paeony  of 
gardens.  It  has  generally  double  flowers, 
produced  by  transforming  many  of  its  stamens 
into  petals,  which  greatly  increases  its  beauty. 
It  is  a  hardy  plant,  easily  cultivated.  P.  cor- 
allina,  the  Entire-leaved  Pseony,  is  an  escape 
on  Steep  Holmes  iu  the  Severn.  The  North- 
ern Asiatics  boil  and  eat  the  roots  of  P. 
albijiora,  grinding  the  seeds,  and  putting  them 
into  tea.  They  employ  the  tubers  of  the 
Common  Pseony  as  a  medicine  for  internal 
and  bilious  obstructions,  colic,  dropsy,  epi- 
lepsy, convulsions,  and  hysteria.  The  infu- 
sion of  the  dried  leaves  is  used  in  diarrhoea. 
The  seeds  are  caustic  and  cathartic. 

pss'-o-nizi,  5.     [Mod.  Lat.  pcEon(ia);  -in.) 

Chem.  :  C5H4O.  A  red  resinous  colouring 
matter,  obtained  by  heating  phenylic  ah-ohol 
with  suliihuric  and  oxalic  acids.  It  dissolves 
with  a  purple-red  colour  in  amtronia  and 
potash  ley,  and  separates,  on  neutralisation, 
in  orange-coloured  flocks;  melts  at  80°,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  gives  otf  phenylic 
alcohol. 

paB-6-113^,  pe -6-ny,   •  plane,   * planie. 
*  pione,  '  piolne,  '  pseonie,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

pione  (Fr.  piioine);  Ital.  peo.iia,  from  Lat. 
pcsonia ;  Gr.  iraiutvia  (paionia).'}     [^P^onia.J 

Bot. :  The  genus  Pcconia,  and  spec.  P.  /es- 
tiva or  officinalis. 

pa-glick',  5.     [Russ.]    A  Russian  wine  mea- 

suie,  containing  ten  gallons. 

*  pa-ga-dbre',   s.     [Sp.  pagador.]     A   pay- 
master, a  treasurer. 

pa'-gan,  *  palen,  *  payen,  5.  &  a.    [Lat. 

ixigahus  =1  1.  adj.,  peitaining  to  a  village; 
2.  subst.,  (1)  a  villager,  a  rustic,  (2)  a  civilian 
as  opposed  to  a  military  man,  (3)  a  heathen  or 
pagan;  from  j>agi/5  =  a  village.  The  last  use 
of  the  word  d.ttt-s  from  the  fouith  century. 
Trench  says  that  the  first  use  of  the  word  in 
this  sense  is  in  an  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  a.d.  3tj8.  Christianity  was  first 
preached  in  the  large  towns,  and  partly  on 
this  account  and  pai-tly  from  the  greater 
proneness  of  tlie  people  of  cities  to  adept  new 
opinions,  it  rooted  itself  at  the  great  centres 
of  population  before  greatly  aff'ectiiig  the 
country  parts,  the  cities  were  then  Chrl^tian, 
while  the  country  people  were  heathen,  and 
the  word  paganus=.&  villager,  consequently 
became  synonymous  with  heathen  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  heathen,  an  idolater  ;  one  who 
worships  idols  or  false  gods.  (Applied  to 
one  who  is  not  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  or  a  Mo- 
hammedan.) (Hooker:  Ecclea.  Pol.^  bk.  v.,  §80.) 

•  2.  A  prostitute.  {Massinger :  City  Madam, 
ii.  1.) 

B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Heathen ;  worshipping  idols  or  false 
gods ;  idolatrtms. 

"  r  come  now  to  tbe  Pagan  idolater,  or  heatheiL"" — 
ffoweU:  Lettert.  bk.  li..  lett.  IL 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  worship  of  idols  or 
false  gods  ;  heathenish,  idolatrous. 

■■  Of  fierce  Mars  to  doii  his  sacrifice 
With  all  the  ritea  of  his  pityen  wise." 

Chaucer:  C.  7*..  3,871. 

*  pa'-  gan  -  dom,   s.       [Eng.   pagan  ;    -dom.'] 
Pagans'coUectiveiy  ;  heathens  ;  paganism. 

"  He  hAS  doDe  scniity  Jiutice  to  the  Intter  phn^es  and 
BUpporters  of  pagandom."— Edinburgh  Reviev,  Jul 
1864,  IX  27. 

*  pa-gan'-ic,  *  pa-gan'-ick.  *  pa-gan- 

IC-al,  a.  (Eng.  pagan  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pert.iining 
or  relating  to  pagans  or  paganism  ;  paganish, 
heathen. 

"There  was  also  in  the  paganick  fables  of  the  gods. 

a  certain    mixture   of   history."— Cudteorth  .■   IntelL. 

System,  p.  239. 

*  pa-g^n'-ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eog.  paganical  ; 
■ly.]     In  a  paganic  or  paganish  manner. 

"The  one  and  only  God  (^ith  Ctemensl  U  woi^ 
shipped  hy  the  Greeks  pa^anica^/y." — Cudvorth:  /•■ 
(elt.  System,  p.  279. 

pa'-gan-ish,   a.     [Eng.  pagan;   -isk.]     Per- 
taining to  pagans  or  paganism  ;  heathenish. 
"A  relithin  that  will   bring  you  back  t^  the  old 
paganith  idolatry." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  il..  ser.  t 


<&te,  fEt,  f^e,  amidst,  what.  fSU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pj^t* 
or,  wore,  wolC  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    m,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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pa'-gan-ism,   *  pa-gan-lsme,    $.     [Eng. 

jxtgan;  -ism.]  The  btate  or  coudition  of  a 
pai^Q ;  beatbeniBm ;  the  woniUip  of  idola  or 
raUegods. 

"The  mill  of  pafjanUm.  la  the  ftfc-e  of  Tlieodcwius. 
1*.  i-crlittjjs.  tlie  ouly  exmuiilo  of  tiie  t.iUl  extlqiittiuu 
lit  aiiy  Auck'iit  and  ihjiiuIuj  Bup«nUUua." — Utbbon  : 
Kvnuiit  £'i'pire,  ch.  ZlvJL 

IT  Used  specially  of  tliat  of  ancient  Rnme. 
Licinius  h;iving  niado  war  against  Constaii- 
tiue,  A.P.  :j14,  and  at^Tiin  in  324,  afiertlie  con- 
version of  the  latter  to  ChristJ;inity,  was  sup- 
p<irted  by  the  good  wishes  and  tlie  power  of 
tlie  pa;4an  priests.  Constantine  ln-lieved  that 
paganism  was  a  danger  to  the  throne,  and 
began  to  discourage  it.  In  331  ho  ordered  the 
destruction  of  ttie  i)a;^'an  temples  tliroughout 
the  Roman  empire.  Jiili;in,  in  301,  begun  to 
rebuild  them,  but  tlio  work  ceased  witli  his 
death.  In  385  Theodosius  I.  issued  an  edict 
against  pagan  sacriflees,  and  st)on  afterwards 
closed  the  temples  and  the  shrine^t.  In  '6'$^ 
the  Roman  Snuate  renounced  pa'^'anism,  and 
in  391  it  was  legally  abolislied  tliroiigli  tlie 
whole  Roman  empire,  and  afterwards  gradu- 
ally died  away, 

*  pa-g&n'-i-^.  a.  [Eng.  pagan;  -ity.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  pagan  ;  pnganisuu 

"Something  of  p(ij7rini/j/ likewise  necessarily  conae- 
qucut  Uicrv^lpvu.'  —CudWurth  :  InCelU  Syitem,  p.  56L 

'  pa'-gan-ize,  v.t.  &.  {.    [Eng.  pagan;  -Ue.) 

A.  Trans.:  To  render  pagan,  or  heathenish; 
to  convert  to  paganism. 

B.  liitrans. :  To  behave  like  pagans. 

"The  p'lqnn'-i  tij  priesta  aii<l  luookea.** — Pryrme: 
1  Bittri-i-MattU.  vUL  3. 

*pa'-Kan-ly,  o^v.  [Eng.  pagan;  ■ly,'\  Like 
a  pagan. 

"I  am  not  BO  jyaganly  flOi»erBtltlouB."^Jlf»rf  .*  /m- 
mortalUtf  qftha  SotU,  bk.  1.,  cu.  xK. 

PagG  (1).  *•  (Fr.,from  LowLat.pa{7fum,  accus. 
of  paytits  =  a  servant ;  Sp.page;  Poi-t.  pagem : 
Ital.  paggio.  The  ultimate  origin  of  tlie  word 
Is  disputed  ;  Diez  referring  the  Ital.  pofjgio  to 
Gr.  -nathiov  {-paidion).  diniiu.  of  ttoi?  {;>fiu<i)  = 
a  buy  ;  while  Littre  prefers  the  Lmv  Lat. 
f)agius-=.  a  rustic,  from  Lat.  j)as;iw  =  a  village.] 
[Pagan.] 

L  OrdiTtary  Language; 

1.  A  young  male  attendant  upon  sovereigns, 
princes,  nobles,  and  otliers  of  high  ranl< ;  a 
lad  employed  to  go  on  errands,  attend  to  the 
door,  &C. 

"  Promptly  aa  a  pagf 
Bound  on  some  erriinj  uf  delight. " 

WonUworth:  Whittf  J>oe  o/  /ii,Ultm»,  It. 
•  2.  A  youih,  a  lad,  a  boy,  a  cliiM. 


S.  A   male  attendant   upon  Congress  ur   a 
Btate  legislature. 
n.  Ttchnicatly: 

1.  lirickrtwik.  ;  The  track  carrying  the  pal- 
lets, which  support  the  newly-moulded  bricks. 

2.  Dress:  A  contrivance  for  holding  up  the 
skirts  of  a  lady's  dress,  that  they  may  not 
drag  on  the  ground. 

3.  EntOTJUiPL):  The  family  Uraniid®  (q.  v.). 

pa^A  (2),  «.    !Fr.,  from  Lat.  pagina^^o,  jiage 
or  kaf,  so  called  because  the  leaves  were  ori- 
ginnlly  made  of  strips  of  papyrus-leaves  fas- 
tened together;  jxtTi^o (root ya^f-)  =  to  fiisten.) 
L  Ordinary  Langutige: 

1.  Lit. :  One  side  of  a  leaf, 

*'  Tbc  tiook  f  rnio  whrjse  pan'^  she  sang  the  oM  FnilUli 
anthrtu."  Lonafellow:  J/Ues  StandUh.  Ml 

2.  Figtiratlvely: 

(1)  A  record,  a  writing:  as,  the  jwffes  of 
HmIv  Writ. 

(2)  An  epiHode,  an  event. 

"A  brlffht  fiftg"  In  licr  inllltnry  hlntory."— />af/;/ 
TAtffraph,  July  J).  Mi*t. 

XL  PrinL  :  Type  set  up  for  one  side  of  a 
leat 

pago-cord,  B. 

Print.  :  Strong,  imiooth  cord,  cut  in  siiil- 
alilc  lengths  to  tie  up  a  page  of  type.  It  is 
vMiiiiid  tlireo  or  four  times  about  the  typo, 
•ind  the  ends  tucked  under,  not  tied. 

pago-gauge,  «.    [Qauqk,  «.,  IL  0.] 

pago-paper,  «. 

Print. :  Sinouth,  stout  paper,  on  whjeh  the 
pagi'S  of  tyi>o  In  the  progress  of  a  work  are 
placed  safely  until  a  sheet  is  ready  to  bo 
imposed. 


•  page  (0.  v.t.    [Page  (1),  ».]    To  attend  on  or 

fijllow  a^  a  page, 

"  Will  these  nio<i8*d  treea. 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  pt^athy  heeUT" 

SfioJUtp.  1  Timon  o/  Athtn*.  Iv.  S. 

page  (2).  v.t.  [Page  (2),  s.]  To  mark  or 
number  the  paged  iu  a  book  or  manuscript. 

paf-eant,  "pag-en.  •p3,g'-ent,  'pag-1- 
ant,  ■  pag-in,  "  pag-yn,  *  pai-ando, 
*  pay-ando, -^.  it  a.     (l>:)w  Lat.  j^ivi'in,  tii>ni 

Lat.  paivjo  —  to  fasten,  to  llx.  For  ilie  excres- 
cent (  cf,  ancifntj  tyrant,  pheasant,  &c.] 

B.  Aii  substantive: 

"1.  A  movable  scaffold,  on  which  a  play 
was  presented  ;  a  stage,  a  plutfonn. 


■2.  A  i>lay  performed  upon  a  stage. 

"  The  Indlvidiuil  plays  were  usually  called  pageants, 
a  nau.d  dtiriv-ed  from  the  vi-lilcluoii  wlii<;h  ttiey  wero 
exhibited."—  Ward:  Origin  of  the  i:ngliih  Drama,  I.  ;i2. 

*3.  A  triumphal  car,  chariot,  statue,  figure, 
or  other  object  exhibited  or  carried  in  public 
shows  or  processions. 

"  Peymats.  a  stage  or  frame  whexeoa  pageantt  be 
set  or  carried.  "—Co/i/rw  p.?. 

*  4,  A  part  in  a  play 

"  Alexander  played  n  jiayarvle  more  worthy  to  be 
woudred  upon.'— fiTormfiH  .■  Vulgaria. 

5.  An  exhibition,  a  spectacle,  a  show,  a 
the;itrieal  exhihition. 

"The  Cieaar'a  ;>n3canf,  nhoni  of  Brutus*  bust' 
Byron  :  Vhilde  Harold,  iv.  59. 

6,  Anything  showy,  without  stability  or 
duration. 

"  Wo  love  the  man,  the  p.altry  pageant  you." 

Coicper  :  Ta4k,  v.  3<8. 

"B.  As  adj.:  Showy,  pompous,  ostentatious. 

"  Were  sbo  iinibltious.  Bhe'd  dUditiu  to  own. 
The  pageant  pouip  uf  xucb  a  aer^ilo  tbrone." 

Itryden  :  Indiitn  Huipeior.  v.  1, 

*p&g'-eant,  v.t.  [Pageant,  t'.]  To  exhibit 
in  a  show  ;  to  mimic  as  in  a  the;itre  ;  to  play, 

■■  lie  I'agcanti  \n."—iihaAetp. ."  TroUut,  L  S. 

pSg'-eant-lT^,  s.  [Eng.  pageant ;  -ry.]  Pomp, 
show",  i>ageant-s;  ostentetious  display  or  shows. 

"  If  pugenntry  be  of  any  uau  in  polillcH,  it  is  of  use 
OB  a  ineniia  of  strikliii;  the  imatfinatiou  of  the  multi- 
tude."— Macauiay  :  Biit.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 

*page'-hood,  s,  [Eng.  page  (1),  s. ;  -hood.] 
The  condition,  state,  or  position  of  a  page, 

pa-gel'-l^,  s.     ptfod.  Lat.,  dim.  from  jxtgrus 

IcMhij. :  A  i^nus  of  Pc^ina  (q.v.).  Seven 
species  are  known.  }'agelhii  ei-ythrinits  is  the 
Becker,  and  /'.  centrodontas  the  Common  Sea- 
Bream  of  the  English  co-i^rs  ;  the  young  of 
the  latter  are  called  CUar\  by  Corni^^h  and 
Devon  llshermen.  P.  owenii  is  the  Spanish 
Sea  Bream,  and  P.  Uthognatf^us,  from  tlie  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  about  four  ftet  long,  is  dried 
for  export  and  sale  to  whalers. 

•pig-ent  (1),  «.    [Paoeant,  a.} 

•  pair-ent  (2), ».    [Paoine.] 

*  pag'-er-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  po^e  (IX  s- ;  -n/.]  The 
condition,  rank,  or  position  of  a  page;  page* 
liood. 

'*  Seven  llbonvl  deadly  sciences  of  pagery. 
Or  ratlier  potcanlam."     Hen  Jonaon  :  amv  tnn,  1   1. 

•pdg'-glo,  t'.f.  41  i.  [Etym.  doubtful,  "The 
word  sei-nia  formed  out  of  reminisceneee  of 
pa/idle  ;ind  bag:  c.f,i>penser:  Shepheards  Cal. ; 
Feb,,  81."  (Prof.  iVard :  Old  English  Drajna 
(Clar.  Press.  Ser.),  p.  255.)] 

A.  Trans,:  To  Impregnate,  to  render  preg- 
nant (?).    (Xushe:  LenUn  St^tffe,) 

B.  Inirans. :  To  dangle,  to  hang  lieavlly. 


•pag-1-ant,  s.    (Pageant,  «.) 

"pagll.  .'.    [Paigle.] 

'pagln,  "pag-yn,  s.    [Paoeant,  «.] 

pa'-gi  na,  5.    [Lat.  =  a  leaf,  a  page,] 
Hot. :  The  surface  of  a  leaf. 

•  p&^-In-al,  o.  (Lat.  }-agina  =  a  leaf,  a 
pagi\]    Co'nsisting  of  pages. 

p&B  i  nate',  vt.    To  page.    [Paoo  (2),  r.f.] 

p&l^-I-nd'-tlon.  s.  [IM,  paginal  A  page.) 
The  act  or  paging  a  book  or  matiuscrlpt;  the 
systt^m  of  marks  or  llgures  on  pages. 

*pag  inc.  9.    [Lat;>aj7ina.I  A  pagoofabook. 


pag'-ing,  «.  (Eng.  jxiyc,  v.]  The  act  of  marking 
or  numbering  the  pages  of  a  book  or  manu- 
script; pagmation. 

paglng-maohine.  s. 

Print.:  A  machine  for  giving  the  consectk 
tlve  numl>ers  to  the  pages  of  an  account  <n 
blank  book.     [NoMBKuiNa-MACHiNt;.] 

pa-go' -da.    *pa'-gdd,    *pa-gd'-tha,    a 

[port,  pagoda,  piujode,  a  corrupt,  of  Pera.  but- 
lutdah  =■  an  idol-temple,  from  hut  =:  an  idol, 
an  image,  and  kadah  =■  a  habitation.] 

1.  The  temple  of  an  Idol  in  India.  Thoj 
belong  both  to  antiquity  and  modern  times. 
Some  are  wonderfully  large  and  magnillcent 
They  consist  of  one  or  more  quadrangular 
courts  with  towers  at  the  corners,  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  Large  pjTamids  rising  in  stages 
coverthe  entrance,  behind  which  extend  colon- 
nades. Inside  the  coiirt.s  are  Instnil  poota, 
colonnades,  and  large  halls,  called  Tschultria, 
which  are  used  r__~ 
to  lodge  pil-  -^- 
grimsin.  Snuill 
side  -  temi  leH  ' 
aj)]>ear  with  _  - 
cupolas  siir-  ^'^_ 
mounting  tlie  ]  -j^' 
accessory : 
buildings.  Be- 
hin<l  the  first  : 
court  is  often 
a  second  and ) 
a  third, 
which,  finally, 
the  chief  tern- 
])lestuids.  .\l- 
tliough  the  ar- 
chitecture of 
all  these  con- 
structive de- 
signs has  no 
pretensions  to  artistic  or  stylic  importance, 
still  a  wonderfully  fantastic  etfect  is  produced 
by  a  tasteless  excess  in  peculiar  ornamenta- 
tion and  architectunil  features.  Tlie  most 
important  pagodas  are  those  of  Madura,  Tan- 
jore,  and  Chillimbaram.  The  most  celebrated 
is  that  of  Juggernaut,  in  the  island  of  Ramis- 
seram,  completed  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  All  these  buildings  are  ot 
a  pyramidal  shape,  with  vertical  stages,  which 
are  separated  by  curved  roofs  and  terminata 
above  in  the  form  of  a  cupola.  Rows  of  small 
cupolas  stand  out  from  tlie  roofs  of  the  stages. 

••  wild  create  aa  pagod  ever  decked  " 


paooda. 


•  2.  An  idol. 


Scott  :  Laily  of  the  Lake.  L  U. 


"  Thoee  Pngod  things  of  aabre  8way. 
With  fronts  of  brafis  and  feet  of  clay." 

tiyron     Ode  la  .SapoUoti. 

3.  A  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  current  in  Hin- 
dustiiu,  and  varying  in  value  in  dillcrent  lo 


calitles  from  Ss.  to  08.  sterling,  Tlie  com  Is 
of  the  exact  size  of  the  illustration,  and  (to 
value  by  weight  in  England  is  "s.  6d, 

pagoda  stono,  «.    (Paqodite.] 

pagoda-tree,  s. 

1.  Bet.:  Plumieria  aaiminata,  a  small, 
elegant  tree,  common  about  villages  iu  IndliL 
The  flowers  are  white  and  yellow,  tinged  with 
red. 

2.  A  mythic  India  tree,  supposed  to  bear 
the  coins  cjdled  jiagodas  as  its  fiult. 

Tl  To  shake  the  pagoda-tree  :  Toobtiirt  monejr 
In  India  by  some  short  and  easy  pruceaa. 
(.tnglo-Iiulian.) 

pa-gd'-dite.   ».      [Eng.    pagod(a),    suC    -ttt 

(.Vm.).] 

Mineraloffy: 

1.  A  compart  variety  of  pymphyMlte  (q.T.X 
which  is  soiiK-limeH  used  for  slat-i.t  ii'ticila. 

2.  The  sanu>  as  Agalmatdlitk  (({.v.X 

fp&g'-^m^a.   ».      [Or.  noLyot  ipagoa)  =iou, 
anu^i'c  {mii.i)  =  a  mouse.] 
Zoot. :  A  genus  of  Phocldm,    founded    bf 


1>6il,  h6^ :  p6^t,  j^^l ;  oat.  90II,  otaoms,  9I1I11,  bonph ;  go.  kom ;  thin,  this ;  ftln.  Of  ;  esrpoot,  ^onophon,  o:fist.    ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tlop  ^  nhan.    -tlon,  -Blon  —  shun  ;  -tion.    ^ion  —  zliiin.    -olous,  -tlous,  -slous  —  suus.    -bio.  ~dio,  .kc.  =  b^l,  dfl. 
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pagophilus— painstakep 


Gray.  There  are  two  species,  inhabiting  the 
North  Sea,  the  North  Pacilic,  and  the  coasts 
of  Japan.  Pagoviysfa-tidus  is  the  Floe-rat,  or 
Ringed  Seal,  now  generally  classed  with  Phoca 
(q-v.). 

1  pa-goph'-i-liis,    8.     [Gr.    wayo^  (pagos)  = 

ic*e,  and  <^tAos  (jthilos)  =  loving.] 

ZooL :  A  genus  of  Phocida,  founded  hy 
Cmy.  There  are  two  species,  from  the  North 
Pacific  and  Nortli  Atlantic.  Pa'jopkilus(Phoai) 
grfenJayidinis  is  the  Saddleback  or  Common 
Greenland  Seal,  with  a  host  of  other  popular 
names. 

pa^gri'-na»  s.  pi.    [Lat.  pagr(iis);  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suH".  -ina.] 

Ichthy, :  A  group  of  Sparidae  (Sea-Breams). 
Tlie  .jaws  have  conical  teeth  in  front,  and 
molars  at  the  sides.  They  feed  on  molluscs 
and  cnistacpans  ;  genera,  Lethrinus,  Sphit- 
rodon,  Pagellus,  Pagrus,  and  Chrysophrj-s. 

pS.g'-rus,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Traypo?  (pagros) 
=  Fagellus  {Pagrus,  Cav.)  erithrinus.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pagrina  (q.v.).  Thir- 
teen species  are  known,  chiefly  from  tlie 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zones.  Pogms 
wtgaris,  P.  auriga,  and  P.  bocagii  are  from 
the  Mediterranean ;  P.  aigijrops,  from  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  is  theScup,  Porgy, 
or  Mishcup,  an  important  food-fish,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  weiglitabout  four  pounds. 
P.  unicolor,  the  Snapper,  is  verj'  common  on 
the  shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is 
excellent  eating,  and  attains  a  length  of  three 
feet  and  a  weight  of  about  twenty  pounds. 

*  PS-g'-U-ma,  $.     [A  word  of  no  signification.] 

ZooL :    Gray's   name   for  Gulo   larvahts,    tfl 

which  he  gave  generic  distinction.  (D'Orbigny.) 


pa-gur'-i-an,  n.  &  s. 

Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ian.] 


[Mod.  Lat.  pagur(vs); 


A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pert;aining  to  the  genus 
Pagurus. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Pagurus. 

pa-gur'-i-dSB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  pagmius); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfiE.] 

Zool. :  Hermit-Crabs,  Soldier-Crabs  ;  a  family 
of  Anomura  (ij.v.).  Tlieie  are  three  genera, 
Pagurus,  Cenobita,  and  Birgus. 

pa-giir'-us  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irdyovpo^  (pa- 
gouros)  =  from  jrriyinj(j.t  (prgnuml)  =  to  be 
solid,  and  oi/pi  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Zool.  £PalaMnt. :  Hennit-crab,  Soldier-crab  ; 
the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Paguridie. 
The  species,  seven  of  wliich  are  British,  are 
numerous  on  almost  every  coast.  They  occupy 
tlie  cast-off  shells  of  gasteropods,  attaching 
themselves  thereto  by  tlie  hooked  appendages 
of  the  abdomen.  (Pell.)  Tlie  genus  is  ap- 
parently represented  in  the  Red  Crag,  which  is 
of  Pliocene  age. 

pah,  s.  [Native  name.)  In  New  Zealand  a 
native  fortified  camp. 

pah,  inferj.  [An  onomatopoetic  word.]  An 
exclamation  of  disgust  or  contempt. 

paid,  *paide,  *payd,  "payed,  pret.  £ 
pa.  par.  o/v.    [Pay  (1),  v.] 

pal-deu'-tiCS,  S.  [Gr.  TraiSfVTKC^'  (Te'xiT?)  Qwi- 
dfiitike  (tech ne)'}  =  (the  ait)  of  educatmn  ; 
iratSeiiuj  (jMiideuo)  ~  to  educate;  -n-aU  (puis)^ 
genit.  TTatfios  (]vdtlos)  =  a  boy,  a  child.]  The 
science  or  art  of  education  or  teaching. 

pai'-dle,  s,  [Paddle  (2).  5.]  Ahoe.aplough- 
etaH,  a  paddle.    (Scotch.) 

paidle-cock,  s.    [Paddle-cock.] 

pal'-dle,  v.i.  [Paddle,  v.]  To  paddle,  to 
dabble  in  water,  &c.  ;  to  walk  with  short, 
quick  steps. 

pai-d61-'-6-gy,  «.  The  scientific  study  of 
tlie  life,  the  giuwth.  the  ideiis,  the  very  being 
of  the  child.     (  The  Forum,  Feb.,  1894.) 

*paie,  v.L    [pAY(l)/r.] 

"pale,  s.    [Pat,  s. 

1.  Satisfaction,  liking. 

2.  Pay,  remuneration,  reward. 

pai-gle,  pa'-gH,  pa'-gle,  s.  [Etym.  donbt- 
tal.] 

Brt. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Cowslip. 


paik.  v.t.    [Pack.]  To  beat,  to  thrash.  (Scotch.) 

palkS,  s.    [Paik.J    Blows ;  a beiiting,  a  thrash- 
ing.   (Scotch.) 

"  He    deaened  hie   paika   tor't-'—ScoU  :   Guy  Man- 
nering,  ch.  xxvi. 

pail,   *payle,  *paile,  *peal,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

jKule,  pacUc ;  froui  Lat.  jxitelbi,  diniin.  of  pa- 
tera =  a  dish ;  Ir:  jxidhtd  =  a  pail,  a  ewer; 
Gael,  poiihal  =  a  ewer.]  A  vessel  of  metal  or 
wood,  in  which  milk  or  water  is  carried. 

pail-brush,  s.  A  brush  with  hard,  stiff 
bristles,  used  in  dairies,  kitchens,  &c.,  for 
cleaning  the  angles  of  pails  and  other  vessels. 

pall-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  in  which  buckets 
are  turned  on  the  outer  and  inner  sides,  the 
ends  trued  aud  dressed,  and  the  croze  made. 

pall-machine,  s.  A  bucket-making 
machine,     [Pail-lathe.] 

pail-nail,  s.  A  nail  used  in  making  some 
kinds  of  buckets. 

*  pall'-er,  s.      [Lat.  palearis  :=  pertaining  to 
chaff;  palea  =  chaff.]  A  straw  bed,  a  palliasse. 

"  At  this  day  we  U3©  still  to  call  our  pail^ern  stiU  by 
the  iiaiue  of  stramentu.'~P.  EoUand :  i'Uny.  lix.  L 

pall'-fiil,s.    [Eng.  pai7;-/aZ(?).]    The  quantity 
that  a  ]>ail  will  hold. 

'*  Ton  same  cloud  cAiinot  chuse  bet  fall  by  pailfuU." 
—Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iL  2. 


*  paillasse  (a 

*  pail-let,  s. 

*  pail-mail. 


)  pal-yasX 

[Pallet  (2).] 
'.ha,     [Pall-mall.] 


[Palliasse.] 


pain,  *  paine, "  payne,  *  peine, "  peyne, 

5.  [Fr.  peine,  from  Lat.  pc^iw.  =-  punishment, 
penalty,  pain,  from  Gr.  n-uitoj  (j)oine)=  penalty  ; 
cogn.  with  Sp.,  Port.,&  Ital.  _;.c;ict;  Dau.^i/ie; 
Sw.  pina  :  O.  H.  Ger.  pina;  M.  H.  Ger.  pitie; 
A.S.  pin  ;  Dut.  pijn ;  Eng.  pine  (v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Penalty  or  punishment  suffered  ;  suffering 
or  e\il  inflicted  or  following,  as  the  penalty 
or  punislioient  of  a  crime.  Now  only  in  the 
phrases,  on  pain  of,  paitis  and  pencUties, 

"  On  thepai'i  of  death." 

ahaketp. :  3  Henry  T/..  liL  2. 

2.  Bodily  suffering ;  distress,  torture,  or 
suffering  of  the  body  arising  from  a  derange- 
ment of  the  functions,  or  from  a  sejjaration  of 
parts,  tension,  or  pressure ;  an  afflicting  sen- 
sation of  the  body  ;  an  ache,  a  smart,  a  throe. 

"  But  wbaoue  sche  bath  borne  a  stme  now  sche 
IheDkilb  not  on  the  pepve  forioie  for  a  man  Is  bom 
Into  the  world."—  Wydiffe :  John  xvi. 

3.  (PI)  Specif. :  The  throes  or  travail  of 
childbirth. 

"  She  bowed  herself  and  travailed  ;  for  her  paint 
eame  upon  her."— l  Samuel  iv.  19. 

*  4.  Uneasiness  or  distress  of  mind ;  anxiety, 
solicitude. 

*  5.  Labour ;  task  to  be  performed. 

"  To  refresh  the  Diiud  of  man 
After  his  »tudiea,  or  his  usual  t>ain  I ' 

Shiikt'tp.  :  Taming  uf  the  ahrew.  111.  1. 

*  6.  Trouble,  labour. 

••  So  long  was  the  trRyue.  or  It  wer  broui;ht  to  etalle. 
It  wer  to  megrete  pay  tie  for  to  telle  ilalle." 

Robert  de  iirunne,  p.  327. 

7.  Careful  application  or  labour  ;  care  ;  trou- 
ble taken  about  anything.  (Generally  used 
in  the  plural :  as.  To  take  pains.  To  be  at 
pains.) 

H  lu  this  sense,  pains  was  formerly  used  as 
ft  singular  noun. 

Tl  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties:  [Bill  (3),  s., 
B.  I.  2(10)]. 

IL  Physiol. :  The  stimulation  beyond  a 
certain  amount  of  any  ordinary  nerve  of 
general  feeling  produces  pain  ;  so  does  almost 
any  stimulation  of  an  ordinary  nerve  trunk. 
(Foster.) 

pain,  *  paine,  "  peine.  *  peyne,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Pain,  s.] 
A.  Transit iiie  : 

*  1.  To  punish ;  to  inflict  punishment  or 
penalties  on. 

weute  to  DamaHk  to  brj-nce  from  tbenns 
dnn  unto  lenisalem  tliat  tht-i  schuldeo  be 
piryned." —  Wyctiffe  :  Oedis  xxii. 

2.  To  cause  to  endure  bodily  or  physical 
suffering ;  to  afflict  or  distress  with  bodily 
pain  ;  to  torture. 

"  Pleasure  arose  in  those  very  mrts  of  his  letf.  that 
Jnst  befure  had  been  so  much  pained  by  the  fetter,"— 
Addison,  . 

3.  To  cause  to  suffer  mentally  ;  to  afflict 


men  boundnn  unto  lernsalen 


with  mental  pain  ;  to  distress,  to  agonize,  to 
torture,  to  grie\e. 

"  I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart,  because  thon  bast 
heard.  O  my  soul,  the  sound  ol  the  trumpeL"— «r«r»- 
initth  iv.  19. 

*  4.  To  trouble,  to  worry. 

"  It  needeth  not  to  peine  yon  with  the  corde." 

Chiiucerj  C.  T..  L748. 

*  6.  To  exert ;  to  put  to  pains  or  trouble. 
(With  the  reflexive  pronoun.) 

'■  Erer  more  these  hags  themselves  did  patne 
To  &h.iri.eQ  him. '  Spenier  :  F.  V..  V.  xiL  4L 

"  B.  Intrans. :  To  suffer. 

"  So  eluUt  thoa  cease  to  plague,  and  I  to  pain.' 

Daniel,  iu  EnpUth  Garner,  L  586. 

*  pain'-a-ble,  *  payn-a-ble,  •  pen-i-ble» 

a.     [Eng.  pain;  -able.] 

1.  Causing  pain  ;  full  of  pain  ;  painfull, 

"  The  manicles  of  AstyHgcs  were  not  the  lease 
weighty  and  pat/nable  for  being  composed  of  gold  or 
silver."— ZTiKrl.vn.-  Liberty  £  Sereitude.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Taking  pains  ;  careful,  watchful,  diligent, 
anxious. 

'"  My  body  ia  ay  bo  redy  and  bq  pentbls 
To  waken  that  my  stomak  ia  deatroied." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,42ft. 

•  pain^h,  s.    [Paunch.] 


"  pain  -de  -  main, 
*  palne-maine,  s 

white  bread. 


*  payn  -de  -  mayne, 

[tr.]     A  kiud  of  lin« 


'  Payndemnynes  prevniy 
Bcbu  fett  fra  the  pantry." 

J/S.  Lincoln.  A.  I.  17,  fo.  185. 


full,    "peln-ftUl, 

.  pain,  s.  ;  -fid(l).'] 
careful,    industrious  ; 


pain'-ful,    *  paine 
*  peyn  fill,  a.     \  En^ 

t  1.  Taking    pains  ; 
painstaking. 

"  within  fourteen  generations  the  royal  blood  of  tb« 
kings  of  Judah  ran  in  the  veins  of  plain  Joseph,  a 
p<iiii/ul c&TpenteT."— Fuller  : Bol y  War,  h\i.  v..ch.  xxix. 

2.  Full  of  or  causing  pain,  uneasiness,  or 
distress  of  body ;  accompanied  by  pain  or 
sutfering. 

"  Plagued  with  cramps  and  gouts  and  painful  fits." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  <tf  Lucrete,  8S6. 

3.  Causing  mental  pain,  suffering,  oranxiety ; 
distressing,  grievous. 

"  Thy  part  la  done— thy  painful  part," 

Wordrwurth  :  White  Doe.  IL 

*  4.  Requiring  labour,  toil,  or  exertion ; 
laborious,  toilsome. 

"  Marchiog  in  the pofn^'M?  field." 

SiiaXtsp. :  Benrjf  V.,  Iv.  a. 

*  5.  Difficult,  hard. 

"  When  I  thoQL'ht  to  know  this,  It  was  too  painful 
forme."- /■sd/miJtxilL  le. 

*  6.  Done  or  executed  with  care  and  paiua- 
taking  ;  exact,  precise. 

pain'-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  painful;  Ay.l 

'1.  With  care  or  painstaking;  industriously, 
diligently. 

"  Wlioever  would  be  truly  thankful.  let  bim  live  in 
poine  honest  vocation,  and  therein  bestow  himself 
fiillbfuMy  and  painfully."— Sanderson .  aermOTU,!  SSL 

2.  With  pain  or  snfleriug  of  body  or  mind; 
so  as  to  cause  p;un. 

pain'-  ful  -  ness,    *  peyn  -  iul  -  nesse,   s. 

lEng.  paiiijitl ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Painful  or  laborious  effort ;  painstaking, 
carefulness,  exactness,  labor iousness. 

"O  the  holiness  of  their  living,  and  painfitlnett  of 
their  preachiug."~/^//er.-  Bolu  Mur.  bk,  ii.,  cb.  vL 
2.  The  quality  of  being  painful,  or  of  caus- 
ing pain  or  snfleriug  ;  pain  or  aatlering,  physi- 
cal or  mental. 

"  In  the  way  that  thou  goest,  wearisomene«8,  pain- 
fahiesa,  hunger,  perils.  "Sunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progreu, 
pt-  i. 

pal'-nim,  '  pay-nym,  s.  &  a.    [Paynim.] 

pain-less,  *pain-les,  a.  [Eng.  pain; 
-ies$.'\  Free  from  pain  ;  not  attended' with  or 
causing  pain. 

"Stoop  with  their  p(iin7^8  shafts,  and   strike   tbem 
dead."  Chaptn<in:  ffomer;  Odyssey  xv. 

pain'-leSS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  painless;  -ly.]  Id 
a  painless  manner;  without  pain. 

paln'-less-ness,  *  paine-less-nesse,  s 

(Eng.  paL7ilcss;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  stateof 
being  painless;  freedom  from  pain;  as,  The 
painlessness  of  a  sui'gical  operation. 

"  If  not  health,  yet  relax'xtiou  ami  piiinlejBnet$«.'— 
Bp.  Ball :  Contempt.  ;  The  Bloody  Issue  healed. 

*  pains,  s.    [Pain,  s..  I.  7.] 

pains'-tak-er.  s.     [Eng.  pains,  and  toiter.J 

OneVho  tnkes  pains  in  tlie  doing  of  anything; 
a  painstaking  person. 

"  rU  prove  a  true  painttaker  day  and  night," 

Gay.    I  r<^«,) 


l&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  ciib,  ciire,  nnite.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    s& 


sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pdt; 
00  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =::  lew* 


painstaking— pair 
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pains'-tak-ing,   *  paynes-tak-yuge,  a. 

&  s."*  lEiig.  paiiis,  and  taking.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Taking  pains  iu  the  doinj;  of 
anything;  lalKjrious,  i-ar*rful,  diligent,  Indus* 
triuus  ;  charact^nzt-d  by  caic  and  attention. 

B.  As  suhsl.  :  The  taking  of  care  or  pains  ; 
careful  attention. 

"  A  poorgralulty  for  your  patrutakinf/  ' 

Beaum.  *  FUt. :  BpanUh  Curate,  iv.  8. 

pains'- wor  -  tbj^,  a.  [Kng.  jtains,  and 
trorr/iy.]  Deserving  of  jiaitis,  care  or  attcu- 
ti'iu  ;  rep;iying  the  taking  of  pains. 

paint,  "  paynt.  •  peint,  •  peynt,  v.t.  &  i. 

lU.  Fr.  /jcinl,  jHiint  (l'"r.  }Kiy\t),  pa.  i»ar.  of 
;>etfuire,  jia'uuire  (Fr.  peitulre)=lo  jKUut,  from 
Lat  inngo  (v>a.  par.  picius)  =  to  paint ;  allied 
to  S:insc.  piitj  =  to  dye,  to  colour;  pihjara 
—  yellow,  lawny.] 

A.  Trajisilive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  cover  or  coat  with  paint ;  to  lay 
colour  or  colouring  eubstanees  on  ;  to  de- 
corate or  adorn  with  colour :  as,  To  jiairU  a 
iiouse  or  a  wall. 

2.  To  colour,  to  dye,  to  tinge. 

"Fainted  with  the  crimson  Bpota  of  blood.' 

Shak«t/J  :  KinffJohn,  Iji.  2. 

3.  To  represent  by  delineation  and  colours  ; 
to  draw  or  form  a  likeness  or  representation 
of  iu  colours. 

"  Ther-on  v-jt«ifnt  was  ftDd  y-wrot 
The  ymage  of  uor  Lady."  /ioOert  of  alow:.,  p.  IU. 

4.  To  adorn  or  ornament  with  artilicial 
colours  ;  to  l;iy  artificial  eolnui's  on. 

"Jtzeticl  painted  her  lace.  anJ  tlrwi  her  head."— 
S  hinfi  ix.  3u. 

IL  Fi'jurativdy : 

L  To  diversify  with  colours. 

**  Cackoo-buds  of  yellow  hao 
l>o  paint  tlie  mtriuluwa  with  delight-" 

t^tKtkesp. :  Lore'$  Labour  t  Lost.  v.  2. 

2.  To  represent  or  exhibit  to  tlie  mind ;  to 
describe,  to  depict,  to  image. 

"  I  paint  hluj  ill  the  oharncter  " 

ipiake*p. :  CoT-iolanu*,  V.  4. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  practise  painting  ;  as,  He  pitints  well. 

2.  To  ornament  the  face  with  artilicial 
colours,  with  a  view  to  beautifying  it. 

"  To  patch,  miy,  ogle,  might  becouie  «  Sidnt, 
Nor  would  It  sure  be  ouch  a  aiu  to  pttint,' 

Pope  :  Jiape  of  the  Lock,  V.  S*. 

•  3.  To  drink.  (Probably  an  allusion  to 
Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 

"The  maee  Ls  dry  .  .  . 
And  fain  would  p<iiiit—luihiho  tfiu  vulgar  call." 
Kin-jtU]/ :  Ttoo  i'eart  Ago,  ch.  xx.iv. 

paint,  3.     [Paint,  t'.] 

I.  Oniinary  Langiiagf : 

1,  A  colouring  substance  ;  colours  used  by 
the  artist,  and  bo  preiared  as  to  be  applied 
with  a  brush  ;  a  colour  ;  a  ptp-ment,  white  or 
coloured.  Coloura  nuiy  be  cither  simiile  or 
compound  ;  they  are  pi  inciiMilly  derived  from 
the  mineral  kingdom. 

"  Uis  Colour*  laid  »o  thick  on  werf  place. 
At  ouly  ahowcd  the  irainl,  hat  tiid  the  face.' 

DrytUn  :  To  air  Jiobert  Howard. 

2,  Colour  laid  on  the  face  with  a  view  to 
l)eaiitify  it ;  rouge. 

"Bid  (nlth  uiil  twauty  die.  and  taint 
Uer  bvart  with  fmud,  her  face  m  iih  paint." 

Pnted  ;  To  Julia. 

IL  Rubber-manufacture:  StulT  mixed  with 
CJioutchouc  in  the  pro<-ess  of  manufacture, 
and  intended  to  harden  it.  ^uljilmlo  of  zinc, 
whiting,  illastiT-ur-puris,  lamp-blaek,  ]>iteh, 
and  other  nmtei  ials  are  used. 

paint-box,  s.  A  small  box  with  divisions 
In  which  paints,  paint-brushes,  and  otlier 
necessaries  for  painting  are  kept. 

paint-brush,  s.  A  brush  for  laying  on 
)>aiiit.  I'ainl-biiishes  are  generally  iikuIc  <•!' 
ho>(s"  bii.Htli;:*,  but  for  artistic  purposes  the 
hair  of  otlier  animals,  as  the  ulch,  badger, 
Hable,  and  cauielj  Is  employed. 

paint-Btrake»  s. 

Naiit.:  llie  uppermost  Btrako  of  phtnk  Im- 
mediately below  the  plaiik-Hheer.  AlsocallL-d 
thu  sheer-strukc     IStuakk.] 

S>ainf-£d«  pa.  par.  &  a.     [PArsT,  p.) 

A.  -^-i  pa.  piir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^3  (nljrctive : 

I.  Ordinary  Jjangvag* : 
1.  Lit.:   Co&tcd    or   covered  with    pntnt; 
jolonred  ;  represented  nr  drawn  In  coloura. 


•  2.  Fig. :  Artificial,  counterfeit,  unreal. 

"  I  called  thee  then,  yuor  shadow,  paint^i  quMO." 
Ahuketp  :  liicJuird  III.,  iv.  4. 

IL  Bot.  (Of  colours) :  Disposed  in  streaks  of 
unequal  intensity. 
painted-bat,  s.    [Eerivoula.] 

•  painted-clotll,  s.  Cloth  or  canvas 
painted  iu  oil,  a  ctieap  substitute  for  tai)e3try. 

palnted-cnp,  s. 

Bot. :  An  Anieiit:an  name  for  Castilleja. 
painted-emyB,  s. 

Zool. :  Emya  picta,  common  in  the  Eastern 
and  Central  States. 

painted-lady,  s. 

Entom.:  Fyrameiscardui.  Wings  paleorange- 
red,  mottled  with  black,  the  forewings  with 
live  white  spots.  Tlie  cjiterpillar  feeds  on 
thistles,  and  in  some  years  tlie  buttertly  is 
extremely  common  in  waste  phices. 

•  painted-miSCbief;  «.     Playing  cards. 
painted-plectropus,  s. 

Zool. :  Fkctroi'us  ptcJiw,  a  frog  from  Manilla. 
The  ground  tint  is  brown,  with  black  spots. 

painted-ray.  s. 

IcUthy.  :  Futja  macidata,  the  Homelyn  Ray. 
painted-snipes,  s.  pL 

Oniith.  :  The  genus  Khyuchiea  (q.v.). 

paint'-er  (l),  '  jjiaint-our,  $.    [Eng.  paint ; 

1,  One  who  paints ;  one  w  hose  occupation 
is  to  paint ;  a  house-painter  (q.v.). 

2.  An  artist  who  represents  scenes  in  nature, 
by  the  ;iid  of  colour,  on  Hat  surfaces.  Painters 
may  be  divided  into  four  principal  gnides  :  the 
historic  painter,  the  landscape  painter,  the 
portrait  painter,  and  the  marine  painter  ;  and 
subtiivided  into  otheid,  which  comprehend 
the  genre  piiinters  and  those  connected  with 
the  niiiuufucturing  arts. 

"  For  if  a  painter  wuuld  luiliit  a  pike 
With  aaaes  fe«t,  and  bended  lu  an  ape. 
It  cord«th  not,'       0taxtcer :  7'ratlaa  i  Creteide,  li. 

painter  and  glazier,  ^<.  A  tradesman 
who  combines  tlu-  business  of  a  house-painter 
with  that  of  a  glazier  (q.v.). 

"  painter-stainer,  5. 

1.  A  painter  of  coat^s-ol-arms ;  an  heraldic 
painter. 

2.  A  member  of  the  guild  or  livery  In 
London  so  called. 

painter's- colic,  s.    [Lcad-polsonino.] 

paint'-er  (2),  5.  [A  corrupt,  of  Jlid.  Eng. 
>/u»fer  =  a  noose,  from  U.  Fr.  panii^rt  =  si. 
snare  for  birds;  panthiere  =  a.  great  swoop- 
net  {Cotgrave) ;  Lat.  pantliera  =  a  huntin^i-net 
for  wild  beasts,  from  Gr.  wdv9ripo<:  ipantheros) 
=  catching  all:  7r5«  (pas),  neut  ffai'(paTi)  = 
all, and  0qp(fft«r)  =  a  wild  beast;  Ital.  j)anti€ra, 
/•aHrAera  =  fowling-net;  Ir,  iiuinteir;  Gael. 
painiitear  =  &  snare.J 
Nautical : 

1.  The  bow  rope  which  fiistens  a  boat  to  a 
wlarf  or  alongside  a  shii). 

'■  The  hemp  is  bo  poor  that  It  hrtaks  like  the  painter 
of  a  huttt."— U.  SSacdunald  .*  :iea(ioard  Parif,  p.  bHi. 

2.  A  ro]>e  by  which  the  shauk  of  an  anchor 
Is  secured  to  the  gunwale  ;  a  shank -pa  inter. 

paint'-cr  (3),  s.    [See  dcf.]    A  corruption  of 
pautlu-r.     {American.) 

'  paint' -er-iy,   a.     (Eng.  painter  (1);  -ly.] 
Like  a  paiutcr'-s  work. 

"It  wa»  a  very  wbltw  and  red  virtue,  which  you 
could  pick  out  ul  tL  jjtiitUerly  gluM  of  a  viugu," — Hid- 
tifijf .  Arcitdia,  hk.  L 

*paint'-dr-8hip,  *  paint -onr- ship,  «. 

(Kng.  )<ihttcr  (I);  -sluj:]    The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  a  painter. 

"  Let  hltn  titrlua  aUo  to  couttouo  itlll  In  hit  chlefe 
P'iinlourthip."—Blthop  Gardner :  Uf  True  Ofrctttctict', 

paint'-ing,  '  paynt-yng,  rr.  par,^  (u,  &  s. 

tl'AIST,    C.) 

A.  &  B.  ./!«  pr.  par,  d  jxtrlicip,  adj. :  (See 

the  vrrb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  occupathtn  of  InyluR  on 
colours,  or  of  producing  upon  it  plane  suifafo 
the  form  and  colour  of  objcct-s  by  nieann  of 
a  iK-ncil  or  cniyon,  and  of  various  coloureil 
suiwtnncoH  or  pigim^nts ;  tliu  art  or  act  of 


covering  surfaces  with  pigments  for  decor*. 
tion  or  jTotcctiou.  Painting  consists  of  two 
principal  parts:  design,  or  the  art  of  n;pre- 
senti'ig  the  contour  of  objects,  and  col()ur, 
which  qives  to  the  object  not  only  the  colour, 
but  ah».*  the  form  and  relief  proper  to  each 
object.  The  ditlerent  subjects  with  wliich 
painting  Is  occupied  are  ;  historical,  portrait, 
landscape,  genre,  sea-pieces,  liattle- pieces, 
fruit  and  flowers,  miniature.  The  teelmical 
processes  of  painting  are :  fresco,  distemper, 
with  an  aqueous  medium,  encaustic,  with  a 
wax  medium.  In  glass  and  enamel  i>ainting 
the  medium  is  an  essential  oil.  The  other 
medium  is  oil.  with  which  the  majority  of 
paintings  are  executed.   [Distejii'eb,  Enamel- 

PAINTISO,    FHESCO,    GLASS-rAlSTlXG.l 

"  True  poetry  the  i>aint«r'«  power  displays ; 

•  True />airif»*i:/  cmuhttea  the  iMxrt*  lar&  ' 

J/ojirfi  ;  Fretnoy ;  Art  <if  Painting. 

2.  A  picture  ;  the  representation  or  iikenesi 
of  anything  executed  iu  colours. 

■'The  Ivordii  Guy  of  tremwyle  gamywhed  hla  Bhyp 
rlcliely  :  the  paynii/ngea  yt  wcru  ui!iiJ«  ciJit  iiioiw  thui 
il.  M.  frankea."— fipmCT-i;  Froiuart ;  Cronyctf,  toL  IL, 
ch.  xlix. 

*  3.  Colour  laid  on  ;  paint 

"  You^l  stain  your  lips  with  oily  painting^ 

Shaketfi.  :   irintrr'j  Tale,  r.  t. 

*  paint'-ing-nc8S,  s.  [Eng.  painting ;  -n«M.J 
Picturesqncness. 

"Tlie  exjinrSBlon  and  pafirfnimM*  of  the  rtyJBL"— •• 
r.obberdt :  Memoir*  of  W.  Tajftor.  i.  374. 

*  paint'-less.  n.     [Eng.  paint;   -Uss.]    Thafc 

cannot  be  painted,  depicted,  or  described. 

•'  By  woo  In  painO^u  patience  It  excels." 

Atpo/je:   tyandenrr,  IL 

*  painf -ress,  s.  [Eng.  paint ;  -rew.]  A  female 

painter. 

*  paint-ore,  •  point-nre,  «.     [0.  Fr,  (Fh. 

peinturc).]    The  art  of  painting  ;  painting. 

"The  showry  arch     .  .  with  thoUKind  shows 
Of  paiitture  varied."  J.  PhUipt:  Cider,  IL 

paint'-y.  «■  [Eng.  paint,  s. ;  -y.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  paintings  of  which  the  ap|)earance  la 
unnatural,  and  tlie  method  by  which  the  effect 
is  produced  is  obtruded  on  the  spectator. 

"  .Mthough  the  carnation*  are  rather  painty,  hit 
work  is  vciy  iivUy.''—AthencBum.  May  S3,  I68i.  p.  66i. 

pair.  *  paire,  *  payre,  •  peire,  •  peyre, 

5.     [Fr.  puirc  —  a  pair  or  couple  of,  from  ijair 
=  like,  alike,  equal,  matching,  from  Lat.  parent, 
accus.  of  j-ar  —  equal,   alike;   Sp.  par;    ItaL 
jHiro;  Ger.  &  Dut.  3>aar.]    [Pab,  Peer,  «.J 
I.  Ordinary  I  Xing  uage  : 

1.  Two  equal  or  like  things;  two  things  of 
a  kind,  similar  in  form,  or  applied  to  tlie  same 
purpose  or  use  ;  a  couple. 

"  There  lay  three  garters  half  a  pair  of  bIotm." 

Pope  :  Rape  </  th*  lock.  U.  Sft. 

2.  Two  of  a  sort ;  a  couple,  a  brace  ;  a  set  of 
two. 

■'  In  trcmhlliiK  j>airt  (alone  they  darod  nut)  cmwl 
The aatunUb'd  alaves."  Byron:  Lara,  i.  Uk 

3.  A  married  couple  ;  man  and  wife. 

"llicre  liaucia  uud  Philemon  llv  d.  and  there 
Had  Uv'd  lou4{  luiiriled.  and  a  hjipp;.'  pair." 

bryden:  Oeid;  ^ela'inirpliotts  vlUL 

4.  Two  horees  harnessed  to  a  carriage :  as, 
To  drive  in  a  carriage  and  pair, 

"  0.  A  set;  any  number  of  like  or  equal 
tliin;;s  :  as,  a  j>air  of  carls  =  a  pack  of  carvla  ; 
apair  of  organs  =  a  set  of  organ-pipes,  i.e.,  an 
oi-gan  ;  a  pair  of  stairs  =  a  (light  of  stain ;  a 
jwtr  of  beads  =  a  set  of  beads,  Ac 

IL  Tecfmiadly : 

1.  Mining :  A  gang,  a  party.    (Pare,  «.) 

2.  Parliavu-ut:  Two  members,  belonging  to 
opposite  parties,  who  agree  not  to  vote  oa 
sonic  special  ucc;isioii,  or  for  a  certiiiii  time. 
[Paiuinu,  C.  2.] 

•'•W'v  want  a  hmc©  of  p-itre,*  mM  Lord  HlUonL 
■Will  you  two  fullow*  pair?  ■■'—W*ni«<i;  liybiL 

%  Fair  of  i-ahtfs  : 

Math.:  Two  values  so  relntod  that  ncltber 
aiu  exist  without  the  other.  Thus,  in  no 
equation  lietwfcn  two  variables.  If  any  value 
be  assumed  for  one,  and  the  correspoiulinfl 
value  of  the  other  l>e  deduced,  tliu  assumed 
and  deduced  values  nre  called  a  pair  of  values. 
Conversrly.  ifnthrr  ot  the  deduced  values  are 
HubstitiiU-d,  the  assitmud  value  wdl  restilt. 

•  pair-royaL  ».  Tlnce  Hlmllar  thiijpi : 
Hpe.if.,  three  i-imlH  of  a  sort  in  o<*rtaln  games, 
as  three  qnoenH,  three  aces,  ^c  Alao  writUsD 
Pnrlal,  and  PriaL 

■I  Douhjf  pair-royal:  Four  cards  of  a  sort, 
as  four  kings,  6tc, 


*6U,  bo^ ;  potlt,  j6^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bonvh ;  go.  gem :  thin,  (his :  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xonophon.  oifimt,    -Ing. 
-«lan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion   -  ohiin ;  -0on.  -jlon  ^  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  -  shOs.    -ble,  -die.  Ate  ~  b^l,  dpL 
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pair  (1).  *  payre.  v.i.  &  t.    [Pair,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  be  joined  in  pairs  or  couples;  to 
couple. 

••  Your  hajiil.  my  Perdlta:  so  tortles  pair 
That  uever  uieau  to  [■art," 

.■ihakesp.  :  Winter't  TaU,  iT.  2. 

2.  To  suit  ;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart. 

"Had  our  Prince 
(JeTel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  be  had  )>-iired 
Well  with  tliiB  lord."     Shaketp. :  Winter't  TaU,  T.  L 

3.  The  same  as  To  pair  o/(q.  v.). 

B.  TTa7isitive : 

X.  To  unite  in  pairs  or  couples  ;  to  couple. 

"Thufl  OD  they  piiss'd.  Inseparably  pair'd," 

Brooke  :  Jerusalem  Delivered,  1. 

2.  To  unite  as  correspondent  or  suited  to 
each  other.  • 

"  Turtle*  and  doves  with  dirring  ht»B  unite.  _ 
And  glossy  Jet  l£  pair'd  with  shilling  white." 

Pope ;  Sappho  to  Fhaon.  4i 

%  To  pair  o/.  To  pair : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  come  together  in  pairs  or 
couples  ;  to  leave  company  in  pairs, 

2.  Pari. :  To  abstain  from  voting  by  agree- 
ment with  a  member  of  the  opposite  party  or 
opinion.    [Pairing,  C.  2.] 

•pair  (2).  •  paire,  *peire,  v.t.    [Impair.] 
To  hurt,  to  damage,  to  impair. 

"Thel  lor  do  my  crouue.  11  thel  granted  be, 
The  whilk  ye  aalleA  ouh.  to  maynten  with  m« 
To  mak  it  leas  no  louh.  ne  peired  aalle  it  Iw" 

Robert  de  Brunne.  p.  SU. 

*paire,s.  [Pair  (2),  v.]  Iiyury,  hurt,  damage, 
^arm. 

"  If  I  speake  ought  to  paire  or  loos." 

Honmunt  qf  tho  Bom. 

paired,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Pair  (1),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  [CoNJiroATE]. 

pair'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  pair  (l),  v. ;  -er.]     One 

who  pairs. 

•  pair'-er  (2),  •  peir-er,  s.     [Eng.  pair  (2), 
V, ;  -er.]    One  who  impairs,  hurts,  or  damages. 

"  Enviouse  mennls  sein  that  I  am  a  peirer  of  booU 
■cripturia."—  Wydiffe  :  Jamet.    (ProL) 

pair'-ing  (1),  lyr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Pair  (1),  v.] 

A.  <k  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  La7ig. :  The  act  of  uniting,  arranging, 
or  forming  in  pairs  or  couples. 

2.  Pari. :  The  act  or  practice  of  two  mem- 
bers of  opposite  sides  or  opinions  who  agree 
to  abstain  from  voting  on  a  particular  quts- 
tion,  or  for  a  certain  specified  time,  so  that  a 
vote  on  each  side  is  neutralized. 

palring-ofiE^  s.     The  same  as  Pairing, 

C.  2. 

pairing-time,  s.  The  time  when  birds 
pair  or  couple. 

•  pair'-ing  (2),  *  peyr-ingo,  *  peir-yng, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     LPair  (2),  f.J 

A*  &  B.  -<4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ad^.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  --Is  siibst. :  Hurt,  injury,  dam^e. 

"  I  have  voluntarilydepartedfroiu  the  hopei  of  pen- 
iiou,  place,  office ;  1  only  cleave  to  that  which  is  so 
little,  as  that  it  will  sutfer  no  pairins  ordlminution." 
— Cabbala,  j).  3. 

•  pair'-ment,  *  peyr-ment,  s.     [Eng.  pair 
(2),  v. ;  -ment.]    Hurt,  iujury,  damage. 

"  Nethelesae  I  cease  all  thiucia  to  be  peirrement  for 
science  of  lesus  Crist  my  Lord." —  H'lfciiffe :  I\lipeti£i4 


*  pair'-wi^e,  adu,  [Eng.  pair,  s.  ;  -wise.]  In 
pairs  or  couples. 

"Such  ...  he  bung  pairvite  over  poles."— Cartyls : 
The  A'ibelungeiilied. 

•  pais,  s.    [Fr.  pays  =  a  country.] 

Lauf :  "^The  i>eople  from  among  whom  a  jury 
Is  taken. 

pals'-berg-ite,  pajs'-berg-iteO*  silent),  s. 
(After  Pajsberg,  Sweden,  where  found;  sufif, 
-i(e  Jlfin.).] 

Min.:  Crystallized  rhodonite  (q.v.X   Named 
In  the  belief  that  it  was  a  distinct  species. 

pai^e,  s.    [Poise,  s.]    Weight, 

"  A  atone  ol  such  a  patse."  Chapmmn. 

pai^e,  v.t.    [Poise,  v.]    To  weigh,  to  balance, 
to  poise. 

'■  with  Jost  balance  paWd,*  P.  Ftett^uv. 


Palx'-han,  s.  [The  name  of  the  inventor ; 
see  compound.] 

Paixhan-gun,  s. 

Ord. :  A  gun  invented  by  General  Paixhan 
in  1822,  and  introduced  into  the  French  service, 
chiefly  for  naval  use,  as  tlie  canon  obiisier  or 
sheii-giin,  in  1824.  Previous  to  this,  smooth- 
bore cannon  had  only  fired  solid  sliut.  and  the 
objection  first  raised  to  Paixhan's  system  was 
that  his  guns  could  not  fire  red-hot  shot  or 
double  shot.  His  guns  were  large-bore, 
chambered  weapons,  firing  hollow  shot  or 
shells  of  large  calibre,  the  latter  being  usually 
charged  with  powder  and  fired  with  a  time 
fuze.  They  were  used  with  great  effeit  by  the 
Russian  sliips  at  Sinope.  and  were  afterwards 
largely  used  in  the  English  naval  service  until 
the  introduction  of  rifled  weapons. 

pa-ja  -mas,  s.  pi.  Loose  trousers  worn  by 
both  aexes  in  India,  a  modification  of  which  is 
much  used  for  chamV^er-wear  in  this  country 
and  in  some  parts  ot  Europe. 

pfij-a-nel'-i-a,  5.  [Native  name  of  the  species.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Bignoiiiaceie.  Pojandia 
muUiJuga  is  a  large  evergreen  tree,  growing  in 
Burma  and  the  Andaman  Islands.  The  natives 
of  the  latter  place  use  its  wood,  which  is 
orange-brown,  hard,  and  very  close-grained, 
in  building  canoes.    (CalcxUtaExhib.  Rep.) 

P^k'-fSng,  i.       [PACKFONO.] 

p^  pall.  ».  [Gipsy  language.]  A  partner,  A 
companion,  a  mate,  a  chum.    (Slang.) 

p^  r.i.     [Pal,  «.]    To  make  friends  with;  to 

be  a  chum. 
pal',  pre/.     [PAL.E-.] 

*  pa-la' -bra,  5.  [Sp.  =a  word.]  Speech, 
palaver.  (Carlyle:  French  Rev.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  v., 
ch.  vi.) 

%  Shakspere  makes  Dogberry  say  palabras 
for  poca^  palabras—  few  words. 

"Comparisons  are  odorous:  palabrat.  neiebbour 
Xtrges.'  —Hhakesp.  :  J/ucA  Ado  About  Aothing,  Iii.  5. 

pal'-a9e  (a  as  e),  *  pal-ais,  *  pal-«ls, 
*pal-eys, '  pal'-la^e,  «.  [Fr.  palais~a 
palace,  from  Lat.  pataiiuni  =  (1)  a  building  on 
the  Palatine  hill  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
Emperor  Nero  resided ;  (2)  a  palace ;  Sp.  A: 
Port,  palacio  ;  Ital.  paiazzo.] 

1,  The  residence  of  an  emperor,  king,  bishop, 
or  other  distinguished  personage  :  as.  a  royal 
palace;  a  bishop's  pa/ace;  a  ducal  pa/aw,  &c. 

2.  A  splendid,  stately,  or  magnificent  build- 
ing or  mansion. 

palace-car.  s. 

Kail.  Eng. :  A  car  fitted  with  first-class  ac- 
cominodatiun,  sofas  and  chairs,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  seats  ;  a  Pullman  car.  The  seats  can 
usually  be  arranged  as  berths  or  couches  for 
niglit  travelling.     [Sleeping-car.] 

*  palace-court,  s. 

Law:  The  court  of  the  sovereign's  juilace  of 
Westminster,  which  liad  jurisdiction  of  per- 
sonal actions  arising  within  the  limits  of 
twtdve  miles  round  the  palace,  excluding  the 
City  of  London.  It  was  established  in  16t34, 
and  abolished  in  1S49. 

t  pa-la'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  pal(a)  = 
a"si»ade,  a  winnowing  shovel,  and  Eng.  sutf. 
•aceoiis.] 

Bot. :  Uaving  the  footstalk  of  a  leaf  ad- 
hering to  its  margin.    (IVilldenow.) 

"  pa-la'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  palati(um)  =  a  palace  ; 
£ng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.]  Palatial,  royal,  grand, 
magnificent. 

pal-ach'-lj^-a,  a.  [PreC  pal-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
aclilya.] 

Palceohot. :  A  genua  of  unicellular,  filiform 
parasitic  Alga,  founded  by  Prof,  Martin 
Duncan  on  minute  tubular  borings  in  shells  and 
coral  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  age,  and  which 
he  regards  as  their  work.  He  considers  the 
geuus  allied  to  the  recent  Achlya  (q.v.), 

pal-ac-xnse'-a,  s.  [Pref.  pal-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
aana'a.] 

PaUront.  :  A  genus  of  Patellidse,  closely 
allied  to  Patella,  from  the  Upper  Cambrian. 

•  pal-a-cy,  "  pal-a-sy,  s.     [Lat.  pakuium.] 

A  palace. 

"Yoiik-e  men  that  were  In  the  palatj/ft'—Sir  T. 
Eljfot  I  The  Gomrnoo.',  bk,  L 


pcU'-a-din,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Ital.  jvi/udLTw^a 
warrior,  from  Lat.  palalinus  (q.v.).] 

1,  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne  ; 
a  douzepere. 

2.  A  knight-errant ;  an  heroic  or  eminent 
champion. 

"Every  pa?(idii  ati'l  I'cer, 
On  HoucesTallcs  iii  u  ' 

Sc-Jit .  Jfarmfon,  vL  S3. 

p^-»-.  pal-8B-0-,  pref.  [Gi .  jToAotot  {palaios) 
=  ancieuU]    Pertaining  to  the  earliest  times. 

pal-se-a'-jis,  s.      [Pref.  palce-,  and  Gr.  ojct's 

(akis)  ~  a  point,  a  barb.] 

Palmont. :  A  genus  from  the  Coal  Measures, 
often  referred  to  the  Perforate  Corals,  but 
probably  a  type  of  calcareous  Sponges,  with  a 
vermiculate  skeleton, 

pal-s^-S^s'-o-don,  s.      [Pref.  pdUs-;  Gr.  «ut4 

(flke)  =  a  point,  and  suff.  -odoji.] 
PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Limnotheridae  (q.v.). 

p&l-se-ar'-ca,  s.     [Pret  pal<z-,  and  Lat.  area 

(q.v.)-] 

PaliEont.  :  The  name  given  by  Hall,  in  1858, 
to  an  ancient  typo  of  Arcadie,  of  which  forty- 
two  species  have  been  found  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  of  North  America  and  North 
W:iles.  Called  also  Megastomus,  Cystodonta. 
and  Cypricardites.    {Taie.) 

pil-se-arc'-tic,  pal-e-arc-tio.  a,    (Pref. 

pahr-,  and  Eng.  arctic]  Feitainiiig  to  or 
found  in  the  region  described  in  the  com- 
pound. 

"Our  Brittah  butterflies  can  ontf  be  really  under- 
stood when  studied  m  tbeir/*ar<arc(k'd.8tribntion.'— 
AthencBuin,  Nov.  I.  isai.  p.  5t)3. 

pal89arctio-region,  5. 

Zool.  £  Geog. ;  A  very  extensive  region, 
comprising  all  temperate  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  Iceland  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  from 
the  Azores  to  Japan.  To  the  south  it  includes 
the  extra- tropical  part  of  the  Saliara  and 
Arabia,  and  all  Persia,  Cabul,  and  Beloochis- 
tan  to  the  Indus.  It  cornea  down  to  a  little 
below  the  upper  limit  of  forests  in  tlxe  Hima- 
layas, and  includes  the  larger  northern  por- 
tion of  China,  not  quite  so  far  down  the  coast 
a3  Amoy.    {Wallace  :  Geog.  Dist.  Anim.,  i.  71.) 

pal-£e-as'~ter,  s.    [Pref.  pate-,  and  Gr.  tt<rnip 

(aster)  =  a  star.] 

PaUfont. :  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  consisting 
of  species  of  considerable  size,  with  five  arms; 
ranging  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  De- 
vonian. Nicholson  places  them  in  a  pronsional 
family  Palasteriada;  (q.v.). 

p^-9S-chi-noi'-de-^  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  pako- 

diinns,  and  Gr.  elSos  {eidos)=  form.] 

Pahvont. :  A  family  or  order  of  Echinoidea, 
all  tlie  species  of  which  are  extinct.  Genera  : 
Paltechinus,  Archaeocidaris,  and  Melonites. 

pal-SB-chi'-nus,  s.      [Pref.    pal-,  and    Lat. 

echinus  (q.v.),] 

Palceont. :  A  ganus  of  Perischoechinidae, 
said  to  occur  in  the  Silurian,  but  certdnly  of 
Carboniferous  age.  The  test  is  spheroidal, 
and  the  plates  join  without  overlapping. 
Paltechinus  gigits  is  found  in  tlio  Carboniieroua 
Limestone  of  Ireland. 

pal-flB-daph'-us,  s.     [Pref.  palrto-,  and  Gr. 
e&a^toi  (•:diiphjs)  =  bottom,  foundation  (?).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Dipnoi,  i-eferred  by 
Traqiiair  to  the  sei-tion  Cteuodipterines,  from 
the  Devonian  formation. 

pal-se'-e-tUS,  s.    [Pref.  pa?-,  and  Gr.  cuETOf 

(aietos)  ~  nn  eagle.] 

Palcront. :  A  gt-nus  of  Aqmlinse,  from  the 
European  Miocene. 

pal-se'-ga,  s.     [Pref.  pal-^  and  Mod.  Lat.  aga 
(q.v.).]    • 

PulcEont. :  A  genus  of  Isopoda,  ranging  from 
the  Chalk  to  the  Tertiary. 

pal-ee-gitli'-a-lus,  s.     [PreC  pal-^  and  Gr. 
oiyt^oAAus  {aigittudlos)  =  the  tit.] 

Pahvont. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Passerine 
birds,  fruiu  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Paris. 

pal-se-ich'-thj^-e^  s.  pL    [Pref.  pal<e;  and 
Gr.  l\dis  (ichlhus)  —  a  fisli.J 

Ichthy.  :  A  sub-class  of  Fishes.  The  heart 
has  a  contractile  conns  arteriosus,  intestine 
with  a  spiral  valve  ;  optic  nerves  non-decus- 
sating or  only  partly  decussating.  It  embraces 


«&te,  fat,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mnte^  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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two    onlers,   Chondropt*;rygii  aud  Ganoidei. 
(Gunthfr.) 

pfil  ae-ioh'-thy-iO,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  paJceich- 
th)j[e.*):  Eiig.  adj.  sufT.  -ic]  Belonging  to  or 
chamcUjristic  of  the  Palwichthyes  (q.v.). 

■■  ReiiiiiMiU  of  the  pal<ruhlhific  fftuiu  fcr©  the 
StiirjicoiiH  .-uid  tti«  lMnyteyM.'—Ounl/i^ :  Study  qf 
/■"ithfi,  I'.  Ho, 

pdl-gd-in'-a-o'hiin.s.  [Pref.  palce-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  iiiachus  (q.v.).  J 

PiUiront. :  A  genus  of  bnich>*nroU3  deca- 
pods, witli  one  species,  Pahnimichns  tonqiipes, 
founded  on  remains  from  the  Lower  Oolite. 

pdl-eB'-mdn*  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.   Xltikaifttav 

{I'ulauiuiri)  =  a  name  of  the  st?a-giid  Melicertes, 
who  was  friendly  to  shipwrecked  mariners.) 

2ool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pa- 
iBeinoiiidffi  (q.v.).  P-il'fmon  serralus  is  the 
Common  Prawn.     [Prawn.] 

p&l-te-xno'-ni-ailt  s.     [Lat.  palceman ;  Bng. 
sufT.  -ittn.] 
Zool.  {PL):  The  family  Pulsemnnida  (q.v.). 

p&l-SS-mdn'-i-dad,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  palavwn; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.) 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  macrourous  crustaceans 
containing  the  Slirimps  and  Prawns.  Ttie 
beak  or  rostrum  is  serrated. 

P&l-Sa-O-*  pre/.     [Pal^-.J 

p^l-je^o-il'-bite,  8.  [Pret  paUeo-,  and  Eng. 
albite.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  from 
Norway,  but  witliuut  description.  Probably 
an  altered  albite. 

p&l-ee-o-bot-a-Ilj^,  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and 
Eng.  botany.] 

A*a(.  Science :  That  branch  of  Paheontologj- 
which  deals  with  organic  remains  belonging 
to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

"The  dia\culttea  which  att«i>d  the  study  of  PatetO' 
hotany."—.\ichoUon:  PalwonUilugif,  iHiS.    (Note.) 

pil-fiD-6c'-ar-iB,  s.  [Pref.  paiteo-,  and  Gr. 
(capi's  {airisj=  a  shrimp,  a  prawn. J 

PaUpont.  :  A  fossil  Crustacean  genus,  with 
a  sitigle  species,  Fal(vocaris  typus,  from  the 
Coal-ineaaures  of  North  America,  Nirhol.son 
regards  it  as  an  "early  and  comprehensive 
type  of  the  P<>d<jphthalmata,  characterized  by 
tlit  persi.stent  segmentation  of  tlie  thorax. 
but  in  other  respec^ts  presenting  considerable 
rL'semblance  Ui  the  macrurous  deaipods." 
Tlie  loiis  are  unclivided.  It  is  usually  referred 
to  the  Stomapoda. 

pfi-l-CB-d-ois'-tor,  s.  [Pref.  paUeo-,  and  Lat. 
C(i(or  =  a  beuver.] 

Pal(Eont. :  An  extinct  form  of  Beaver  from 
the  Miocene  of  New  Mexico. 

piil-flB-6-9er'-CU8,  s.  [Pref.  jxi^ffo-,  and  Gr. 
tcrp*co<  {i:erkos)  =  ii  tail,  or  nipitos  (fciH'os)  =  a 
Cilcon.] 

PdUront.  :  A  fossil  bird  of  raptorial  type 
from  thu  European  Miocem;. 

p&l-8e-d-90'-tU8,  s.  [Pref.  palteo-,  and  Gr. 
KilTos  {keios)  =  a  sea  monster.] 

PalcFonl. :  A  doubtful  genus  of  Balainlda", 
founded  on  cervical  vertebrse  ((supp'iseii  t.i 
bidoiig  to  a  I'aleen  whalu),  discovered  in  ghicial 
accuniuliitions  near  Ely.  They  were  probably 
washed  out  of  the  Kiinmuridge  Clay. 

p&l-a-d-Oboa'-riiB,  s.    [  Prof.  paUeo-y  and  Gr. 

XotpK?  {choiros)  —n  swine. 1 

Paltront.  :  A  genus  of  Suida.  from  the  Euro- 
pean Miocene.  It  rescml)les  SuH(ij.v.)iti  most 
re-tpi'ctH,  liut  tlic  tubercles  of  the  molars  arc 
more  distinctly  circumscribed. 

p&l-fiB-O-ohor'-da,  s.  [Pref.  palao-,  and  Gr. 
Xopiij  (rhnnle)  =  a  string.]    (Pi,anolites.] 

pJU-ce-5o'-^-ma,  a.  [Pref.  palao-,  and  I.At. 
com/)  —  hair.] 

Pahe-int. :  A  genus  of  Star-dslies,  from  the 
Upper  .Silurian.  '*  Possihly  on  old  torni  of  the 
living  Bird's-fool  Star-tlsiies."    {Nicholson.) 

p&l-BO  6-c6-ry'-no,  s.      [Prof.  paUeo-,  and 

Mod.  Lilt,  (.(.r/z/ic  (q.v.).] 

Paiaont. :  A  genus  of  doubtful  alUnity,  con- 
Bisling  of  minute  organismH  attaclied  to  miir- 
gins  of  I^arccorals,  •from  the  Scotch  Coal- 
measures.  By  some  authorities  they  arc  re- 
furred  to  Corynida;  accordlDg  to  others  thoy 


are   really  peculiar   processes  belonging   to 
Fenestclla. 

pSd-m-oco-T^B'tea,  a.     [Pref,  paUzo-,  and 

Mod.  Lat.  corystes  (q.v.).J 

PalccorU.  :  A  Brachyounms  Crustacean,  akin 
to  the  raotlern  Cnrystes  (^.v.),  and  probably 
witii  the  habits  of  that  gt-nus.  Found  in  the 
Gault  aud  Greensand  of  Engl.md. 

p&l-sa-o-cd^'-xnio,  «■  [Pref.  palteo-,  and  Eng. 
cosmic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ancient 
world,  or  to  the  earth  during  former  geological 
periods. 

pil -fO-6-oii-noid,  s,    (Pal^ocrinoidea.] 
I'aUront. :    Any    individual    of    the   extinct 
family  (or  ordei/Palieocrinoideu  (q.v.). 

■'  A»  a  rule,  also,  th«  Paltgocrinoidt  have  a  calyx."— 
XichoUon  :  PaUt^intolajy.  L  271. 

p&l-ae-o-cri-noi'-do-a,  5.  pi  [Pref.  pakeo-, 
and  Mud.  Lat.  criivoidea.l 

Puhmnt. :  An  extinct  family  of  the  order 
(or  order  of  the  class)  Crinoidea  (q.v.).  It 
contains  three  genera,  Actiuuurinus,  Cyatho- 
crinus,  aud  Platycrinus. 

p^_59_o-xry8'-tic,  a.  [For  etym.  see  Pal*x5- 
uRYSTic-sEA.)  Belonging  to,  connected  with, 
or  found  in  or  near  the  Palteocryatic  Sea. 

'■  The  paimocryttic  floes  in  Robe«ou  chanufll.''—.^.  S. 
Markhani  :  Great  t'^ozen  Son.  p.  79. 

palseocryatiC'Sca,  s. 

I'hys.  Gtog. :  (See  extract). 

•■  We  had  lonjf  Iwen  nwarc  that  the  Ice  nt  which  thi» 
part  of  the  pul&r  s«h  wiui  coiiiiNkM-d  cuunUted  of  hii^u 
mtwatve  tloes,  Uut  o(  a  few  aeatiotis'  loruiatl<iii.  but  the 
creatiuu  uf  a^es,  rtuil  tblck.nl>l>od  l^e.  EKceut  aluuK 
tiie  west  coaata  of  Banks  and  fniii.'e  Patrick  lalaudu, 
liu  micb  Ice  had  ever  before  been  iiift  with  in  thi?  Arc- 
tic regloiia.  It  tlierefore  beiaiue  ile^inible  to  acply  t-i 
It  a  Bptfcial  name  by  which  it  uilglit  be  pruvl»iMQally 
kuowu.  After  some  liiSLUASuni,  0>[)taiu  Nare«  [Uec. 
IBTiJ  decided  upon  cailiutc  tlie  fru^^n  »*».  no  tlie 
southern  bordor  u(  which  we  were  wintering,  the 
'  PalcBocryttic  ."fea,'  the  name  being  derived  Jrom  the 
two  Greek  words  TToAaio;,  ancient,  and  KputrToAAof, 
lc«.  This  term  vna  uned  tor  the  grtMit  (rufen  |>olar  aeii 
during  the  reinftlning  UL-riod  o(  our  dett-ntiun  on  Its 
border*. *—vl .  I/.  ilurkAam:  Ureut  Prun^n  Sea,  p.  22(i 

p&l-fiB-oj'-y-OXi,  s.  [Pref.  paUeo-,  and  Gr. 
ievutv  {kiion)  —  a  dog.] 

Palmont. :  A  somewhat  doubtful  genus  from 
the  Brazilian  bone-caves,  of  Post  Pliocene  age. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  Cauidie. 

pil-w-o-eth-no-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
puliuoethnoloyiy)  :  -icul.]  Of  or  i)ertaining  to 
the  science  of  palteoetlmology  (q.v.). 

pfil-a-d-eth-n61'-d-gxst»  s.  [Eng.  pal<eo- 
elkiiuloyiy) ;  -ist.]  One  learned  or  versed  in 
the  seieuce  of  palBEoethn(dogy. 

pil-»~d-©th-ndr-6-gy,  s.  [Pief.  paUeo-, 
and  Eng.  tthitoiogy.]  Ihe  ethnology  of  the 
earliest  times.    {Arcluxologia,  Ixii.  103.) 

pil-CB-o-ge-a,  s.  [Pref.  jxz/teo-,  and  Gr.  yala 
{i/aia),  puet.  lur  yij  (j/e)  =  the  earth.] 

Zoul.  £  Geol.  :  Adivision  of  theCiirth  forzoo- 
logieal  purposes  proposed  by  Mr.  ticlater.  It 
includes  ttic  PaUearctic,  Oriental,  Ethiopian, 
and  Australian  regions. 

"  Mr.  .Solitt«r  had  gruuiiod  his  reglotu  prltoarilv  luto 
Palanjtra  and  Nvoifiea,  the  old  ivnd  new  worldit  of 
KeiigniiihufB  ;  i\  dlvisioii  which  atrlktiigly  accords  with 
the  dtKlrlbutioii  of  the  paaaerlno  birds,  but  not  (ki  well 
with  that  ol  ntniunialla  or  tv^tuieaJ'—WaUact:  Oeog. 
Hut.  AnimaU,  1.  &tf. 

pfil-89-6-g©'-an,  a.     [Eng.  palfeogaxi;  -an.] 
L  Living  in,  pertaining  to,  or  cliaractenstir 
of  tlie  zoological  region  kuowu  aa  Paluiogea 

(q.v.). 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  former  conditions  of  the 
earth's  surJace,  as  revealed  bygeohtgy,  as  dis- 
tinct Irom  the  existing  terraqueous  aspects  lut 
described  by  geography.     {Page.) 

p&r-ce-^'graph,  5.  (Pref.  paUeo-y  and  Gr. 
Ypai^tu  (grapho)^  to  write.]  An  ancient  manu* 
script. 

pil-£8-6g-ra-pher,  s.      (Eng.   paUvogmph; 

■er.\  One  who  is  skilled  in  palii-ography  (q.v.). 

"TliU  would  supply  a  fair  gruuiul  u(  oointditlnt  to 

ths   •trlot«r    aobiMl  of  patwograptk^rt," ~ AtMnmutn, 

Deo  3».  IsM,  {1.  »>l. 

p&l-»-^  gr&pli'-Io,  p&l-eo-d'gr&ph'  io- 

al,  <i.     [Kiig.  p<iUfA>grui>h{y);  -ic,  -iaW.J     Of  or 
pettjiintng  to  paUeogi.tphy. 

"  Knllu»i.-d  by  adetAiled  t>'tlt9i>jraphical  appoudlx." 
—Alttenaum.  Uct  4,  ll)»l.  p.  *Vi. 

p&l-te-dg'-ra-phlst,  «.  (Eng.  paiaograph; 
-Ut.\    The  Hunie  as  PAL<ituaiiAt'iiKK  (q.v.). 


p&l  se  og  ra-phy,  ».  [Eng.  paVrograph ;  -y  J 
L  An  ancient  manner  of  writing ;  ancient 
manuscripts  collectively. 

"  Frotn  the  ptitaography  thU  !■  Indubitably  tha 
mo«l  ancient  ntouuuient  extant  which  teaches  as  tlu 
eju-ly  UreekalpbatML'— />«nnii.-Ci/iM  AC'«m«l«riM« 

Eiruria,  1.  aTt 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  deciphering  ancient 
inscriptions, writings,  mannseripts.documents, 
Sic,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  characters,  aigus, 
aiMl  abbreviations  used  by  the  writers  or  sculp- 
tors of  various  nations  at  ditferent  times  ;  the 
study  of  ancient  writings  and  inscriptions, 
and  modes  of  writing. 

p&l'8&~d-lii'-er~&c,  s.    [Pref.  pilceo-,  and  Or. 

itpai  {hienix)  —  a  hawk.] 

PalfTont.:  A  genus  of  Falcooinfe,  flrom  the 
European  Miocene. 

^  V^-sab-iork-thf-6l~6-i;f,s.    [Pref. 

]>al(no-,  and  Eng.  ichthyology.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  science  or  study  of  fossil 
fishes. 

p&l'SQ  d-Ju'-liia,  8.  [Pref.  palcEo-,  and  Hod. 
Lat.  iiilus  (q.v.).J 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  millepedes  of  Penoian 
age. 

p&l-se-d-l&g'-ils.  s.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Or. 
Aa-ytu«  {layds)=  a  hare.] 

Palfpont.  :  A  genus  of  Leporidfe,  from  the 
Miocene  of  North  America. 

pSl-se-d-la'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  palf^o-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.,  &c.  lanui.] 

Palmont.  :  A  genus  of  Tylopoda,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  South  America. 

p&l-SB-o-le'-mur,  s.  [Pref,  paUeo-,  and  Lat, 
kc.  lemur.] 

Pahront. :  A  genus  of  Lemuridse  from  the 
Mioeene  of  France,  presenting  resemblances 
to  the  living  Galago  (q.v.). 

pSl'-SB-d'lith,  s.  [Pref,  p(i}(rn-,  and  Or.  XiQo^ 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.]  Any  unpolished  stone  Im- 
plement belonging  to  the  earliest  Stone  Agft. 
{Fortnightly  Rev.,  Jan.,  1882,  p.  87.) 

pdl-flB-O-lith'-IO,  a.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Enff. 
Uthic.] 

Archxrol. :  The  term  applied  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  to  the  tlrst  of  the  four  great  epochi 
into  which  he  divides  Prehistoric  Aixhaeology. 
It  is  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the  Stone 
Age  (q.v.). 

"  Mnii  »har«d  the  posseasion  of  Buro|>tt  with  th* 
niaiiiinuth,  the  cAvu-bear,  tbr  woollyhalred  rbino- 
ceron,  and  otlmr  extinct  animala  Thia  we  nuty  call 
the  pattBoltthie  iieriod."  — /VeAMtorto  Timet  (ed. 
1878),  p.  2. 

pill-»-ol'-6-gist,  a.  [Eng.  palcmlog{y);  -ist] 
One  who  is  versed  in  piiheology;  one  who 
studies  or  writes  on  paheology. 

pftl-se-ol -O-gy,  ,1.  [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Or. 
Koyo'i  (^ogos)  =i  a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  aiitiiiuities  ;  the  study  or 
knowledge  of  antiquity;  archa-ology. 

piil-»-o-me-p]ii'-tis, ».    [Pref.  palceo-,  and 

Mod.  Lat.  inephitis  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Mustelidtc,  fVom  the 
Miocene  Tertiary  of  Western  Europe. 

pftl-ae  i-mer'-Jhc,  s.  [Pref.  paicpo-,  and  Or, 
fi^pv^  {iiu:rux)='-u  ruminaliiig  llsh,  like  the 
Scarus."    {LiiUltll  »C  Scott.)^     [Scakus.J 

Vaheont. :  A  genus  of  Ccrvida:,  tnym  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Europe. 

p&l'-ea-d-mj^S.  «.     [Pref.  paUoo-,  and  Gr.  ^vt 

(ntiKs)=a  mouse.] 

Piilmont. :  A  Eenus  of  Octoilontiihv,  from 
the  Miocene  of  Europe.  Prolmbly  ix-luted  to 
the  living  Vfvst  Indian  geuus  Capromys. 

P&l'eo~i-na'-tr6-lit0,  s.  [Pref.  palao;  uul 
Eng.  juttrolite.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  IIrkouannite  (q>T.)u 

p&l-ce'O-nS-mdr'-td  a, «.  pt.  [Prof.  paUgo-^ 
and  Mod.  I^at.  nemertra.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Nemerlea  (q.v.X  con- 
t;iinltig,  for  the  niost  pari,  primitive  forms. 
L'liief  genera.  Carinclla,  Cuphalutkiix,  PoUft, 
and  Valmclnia. 

p&l-OB^  ni8'-9l  d«S,  a.  pi.  (Mml.  Ijit  paUe^ 

ni.v(ti.i),-   Lilt,  li'iii.  pi.  ad,),  sull'.  -itltr.] 

i'aUront.  ;  A  family  of  l.<eiddi 'ganoidei : 
scales  rhomboid,  tail  helerocercal ;  jawsarmoa 


hSiX  h6^  :  p5Tkt,  Ji^I :  oat,  9cU«  chorus,  ^hln.  bonch  :  go.  gom  ;  thin,  this  :  sin.  af  :  OKpoot,  yonophon,  oxlst.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shan.      tlon,  -alon  -  shun;    (Ion.  ^lon  -  zhuu.     olous.  -tloua,  -bIous  -  ahUs.      bio,  -<Uo,  ii.c.  -  b^l,  dpL 
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with  numerous  closR-set,  minute,  rather  blunt 
teeth.  Gt'uera,  Palieouiscus,  Aniblypterus, 
Elonichthys,  aud  Plectrolepis.  Range  in 
tirae,througlitlie  Carboniferous  aad  Permian. 

p3.1-a&-o-ni3'-CUS,  s.  [Pref.  pahvo-,  and  Gr. 
ovitTKO^  (rj/iiscoii)  — a  marine  fish  resembling 
the  cod.] 

Palcront. :  The  type-genus  of  the  family 
Pal»oniscidse(q.v.).  Forty  species  are  known. 
PalKriniscus  Freieslebeni  is  the  most  common, 
and  was  the  first  recognised  species.  P. 
supersteSy  apparewtly  tite  last  representative 
of  tlie  genus,  survives  till  the  Secondary 
period,  its  remains  being  found  in  the  Keuper 
beds  at  Uowington,  Warwickshire. 

pal-ae-on-ti'-na.  s.  [Pref.  palce-^  and  Gr. 
ovTCL  (onta)  =  existing  things.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Butterflies  from  the 
Stonesfield  Slate  (Lower  Oolite).  The  sole 
species,  Paltvontina  ooUtica,  is  re3;arded  as 
intermediate  between  the  liWng  groups,  Nyni- 
phalins  and  Satyrinae,  and  as  allied  to  the 
Brassolinae. 

pal-ae-on-to-graph'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  pal(p- 
ontograph(y) ;  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  palieontography. 

^  PalfEoiifographical  Society :  A  society 
formed  in  London  on  March  23,  1847,  for 
figuring  and  describing  every  known  British 
fossil.  It  had  been  slightly  preceded  in  date 
on  the  Continent  by  the  publications  of 
Durker  and  Von  Meyer's  PalcEontographia, 
By  June,  1S47,  it  had  400  members,  antl  eight 
montlis  later,  601.  It  has  rendered  great 
service  to  geology. 

pil-aB-6n-t6g'-ra-ph3^,  s.  [Pref.  palmo-: 
Gr.  oira  {on(a),  neut.  pi.  of  wi' (on),  and  sutT. 
-graph ;  Fr.  paleotitographie ;  Ger.  palceonto- 
graphia.] 

Nat.  Science.  ;  The  department  of  paleon- 
tology which  addresses  itself  to  furnishing 
accurate  figures  and  descriptions  of  fossils. 

pil-S0-6n-td-l6g'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  palaon- 
tnjog(y) ;  -icii!,]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
pakeontologj'. 

p3l-»-6n-td-l6g'-io-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng. 
pahvontological ;  -ly.]  In  a  palieontologicid 
sense  ;  according  to  palseontology, 

p3l-SB-6n-t6l'-6-gist»  «.  [Eng.  palceon- 
tologiy) :  -ist.]  One  who  is  rersed  ia  or  studies 
pu  I  it  ontology, 

pS.l-SB-on-t6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  paJcBO-t  and 
Eng.  ontology  (q.v.).] 

Nat.  Science:  The  science  which  trt^ts  of 
the  structure,  afiinities,  classification,  and  dis- 
tribution in  time  of  the  forms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  embedded  in  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust.  iProf.  Geikie^  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  x. 
319.)  It  may  be  reg^irded  aa  an  independent 
science,  with  two  divisions,  Paheozoology  and 
Paleobotany;  or  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
branch  of  Geology,  seeing  that  its  assistance 
is  absolutely  indispensable  in  many  of  the 
most  familiar  and  fundamental  problems  of 
the  latter  science.  {Prof,  Geikie^  ubi  sup.) 
The  number  of  species  of  animal  and  plant 
fossils  discovered  in  the  rocks  hnn  been  enor- 
mous, from  the  tdmple  forms  of  the  earliest  life 
to  huge  numsters  exceeding  in  size  any  now 
existing,  and  often  remarkable  in  form  and 
structure.  Many  of  these  have  been  fonnd  in 
our  Western  States.     [Fossil;  Geology.] 

pal-se-o-nyc'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  palrro^,  n  con- 
nect., and  Gr.  (»(Tt«  {iktis)—  a  weasel.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  ViverridEe,  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  Europe. 

pS.I-se-o-per'-dlX,  s.  [Pref.  paloeo-,  and  Lat. 
perdiz  (q.v.).] 

Pala^ont. :  A  genus  of  small  birds,  allied  to 
the  Partridges,  from  the  Miocene  of  France 
and  Central  Europe. 

pal-£e-6ph'-is,  s.  [Pref.  paXce-,  and  Gr.  o»^t9 
(opftts)  =  a  snake.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ophidia  of  Eocene 
age.  Palarophis  toUapicTis,  from  Sheppcy,  was 
about  twelve  feet  long ;  and  the  vertebrie  of 
P.  typh'-^'^ls  and  F.  porcatus,  from  the  Brac- 
klesham  beds,  "indi&ite  a  boa-constrictor- 
like snake,  of  about  twenty  feet  iu  length." 
(Owen.) 

pal-s»-6-phry'-n6a,«.  (Pref.  paUeo-,  and  Gr. 
^piiw]  (phnuie)=-  a  toad.) 


PaUxoiit. :  A  genus  of  anourous  Batrachia, 
with  two  species,  from  the  (Enlogeu  beds  of 
Miocene  age. 

pal-SB-o-phy'-cuS,  s.  [Pref.  palc^-,  and  Gr. 
iftvKo^  (phukos)  =  sea-weed.]    [Planolites.] 

t  p31-aB-6-phy-t6r-o-gy,  $.  [Pref.  palcto-^ 
and  Eng.  phytology  (q.v.).] 

Nat.  Science :  The  same  as  Paleobotany 
(q.v.).    {Balfour:  Outlines  qf  Botany, 'p,  505.) 

pal-se-op'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  pateo-,  and  Gr. 
TTTept?  \ptcris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Palteobot. :  A  genus  of  ferns  from  the  Car- 
boniferous beds  and  the  Devonian.  Pala:op- 
ieris  hibemica  (called  also  Cyclopteris kiberntca) 
is  from  the  Ujiper  Devonian  of  Kilkenny. 
Other  species  are  from  Nova  Scotia,  &c. 

pal-je-or'-e-as,  s.  [Pref.  jxike-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  oreas  (q.v.).] 

Pahront.:  A  genus  of  Bovidse.  from  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Greece.  It  was  jirobably 
allied  to  Oreas.  The  horns  were  straight,  with 
a  spiral  twist,  as  in  the  living  genus. 

pal-ae-or'-nis.  s.  [Pref.  palfe-,  and  Or.  opu? 
(ontts)  =  a  binl.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  family 
Palieornithid*  (q.v.).  Eigliteen  species  are 
known,  seventeen  from  the  Oriental  region, 
Mauritius,  Rodrigues, 
and  Seyclielle  ^^■7-r^_^^  ^.. 
Islands,  and  a  spe-  ^^!*'.\.-^,-j'7^" 
cics  iu  tropical  -     --  •      ^    -' 

Africa  (PaUe- 
ornis   sene- 
galus),    appa- 
rently identi- 
cal with  the 
Indian  P. 
torquatn$t 
and    there- 
fore, consi- 
dering the 
very  ancient 
intercourse 
t  w  e  e  n    the 
countries. 

imiTobability  of  the  spe- 
cies remaining  unchanged 
or  originating  by  natural 
causes,  most  likely  the 
pRtgeny  of  domestic  birds  introduced  from 
India.    [Parrakeet.] 

pal-se-or-nith-i-dae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
pahvornis,  gcnit.  j)cUceoniith(qs) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ulce.} 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Psittaci  (q.v.),  with 
eight  genera,  and  sixty-five  species. 

p3.1-3e-or'-tyx,  s.  [_Pref.  paUe-,  and  Lat* 
orii/x(q.v.).] 

Pahcont. :  A  genus  of  small  birds  allied  to  the 
American  genus  Ortyx,  but  with  smaller  wings. 

pal-ae-or'-yx,  s.  [Pref.  palce-,  and  Mod.  Lat., 
&c.,  oryx.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Bovidte.  from  Upper 
Miocene  of  Greece.  They  jtossessed  long 
curved  horns,  and  arc  supposed  to  be  allied  to 
the  living  Gemsboks.     [Obtx.] 

pal-ae-6-sau'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  paUeo-,  and  Gr. 
o-avpoi  (■vinros)  =  a.  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  According  to  Huxley,  a  genus  of 
Deinosauria,  but 
placed  by  Owen  in 
his  order  Thecodon- 
tia  (q.v.).  The  genus 
was  founded  on 
teeth  found  near 
Bristol,  in  a  dolo- 
mitic  conglomerate 
of  Triassic  age. 

pa.l-3e-o-sir'-en, 

[Pref  palcco',  and 
Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  si7-en.] 
Palceont. :  A  pos- 
sible genus  of  Uro- 
dela,  founded  by 
Geinitz,  who  believed  it  allied  to  Siren  lacer- 
tina,  on  remains  from  the  Lower  Permian. 
It  may  really  be  a  Labyrinthodont, 

pal-ae-o-spal'-ax,  s,    [Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr. 

(TTTaAtt^  {spalai)  —  a  mole.] 

Palrront.  :  A  genus  of  Talpidrc,  founded  on 
a  portion  of  tlie  left,  ranms  nf  a  lower  jaw, 
from  a  lacustrine  deposit  at  Ostend,  near 
Bacton,  on  the  Norfolk  coasts     It  "  was  as 
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A.  Of  PaJtentiiurvs  cj/Iindro. 

don  :  B.  Of  P.  platyodon. 


large  asahedg'.hog,"  whence  its  specific  name 
(magnus).    {Owen :  Brit.  Fossil  AlamvuUs,  p.  2b.y 

pal-sa-o-spi'-za,  s.  (Pref.  palteo-^  and  Gr. 
airi^a  (spiru)  =  a  small  piping  bird.] 

Pala:ont. :  A  genus  of  Insessorial  Birds, 
probably  belonging  to  the  FringillidEe,  fiom 
the  Tertiary  of  Colorado.  Palceosjtiza  belUi  ia 
iu  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

pal- SB-OS' -y-ops,  s.  [Pref.  pahro-;  Gr.  in)« 
{sus)  —  a  swine,  and  ui^  (fips)  =  the  counten- 
ance.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Marsh's  Limnohyidse, 
but  often  placed  in  the  Tapiridffi.  It  is  from 
the  American  Eocene.  The  teeth  form  an 
abuost  continuous  series ;  the  nmlars  resemble 
tliose  of  the  Palteotherida',  but  the  caninea 
were  like  those  of  the  Carnivora. 

pal-ae-6-tech'-nic,  a.  [Pref.  poZceo-,  and 
Gr.  Te'xi/j)  {tech ne)-=  arty  skill,  craft  in  work- 
manship.]     Belonging  to,  coanected  with,  or 

practising  ancient  art. 


pil-ae-o-there,  s.  [PALxoTriERiuM.]  Any 
individual  of  the  family  PalfeotlieridEP  (q.v.). 

"  The  jKilOfttheT^  haa  three  toes  on  "both  the  fore  and 
hind  letW—Owen:  Brit.  FostU  J/ammaU,  p.  S17. 

pal-se-o-ther'-i-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  paltvo- 
theTi(imi);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  taniUy  PalseotheridEe. 

"  The  patcf^thertan  fossils  th:it  hnve  been  collected 
from  the  fjiinrries  of  the  hard  freshwater  luaila  of  the 
Isle  of  Wiulit."— Omwi  ;  Brit.  Fotsil  MammaU,  pv  319. 

pal-ce-o-ther'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  paUw- 
thcri{um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  perissodactyle  Un- 
gulates, from  the  European  Tertiary.  The 
feet  resembled  tliose  of  tapirs,  but  had  only 
three  digits.  Tlie  skull  is  tapiioid,  and  there 
was  prol»ablya  short  flexible  proboscis,  as  the 
nasal  bones  are  very  prominent.  The  dental 
ronnula  i.,  ,  ^E?,  c  \e\,  pm  j^,  m  g.  =  44  ;. 
the  lower  molars  were  doubly  cresceutic. 
Through  Anchitherium  (q.v.).  the  Paljeo- 
theridae  approach  the  Equidie  so  closely,  that 
it  is  probable  both  families  are  descended  from. 
a  common  form. 

pal-se-o-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Pief.  palcso-,  and 
Gr.  9r]piov  {thcrion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.  :  The  type-genus  of  the  family 
Pala^otheridffi  (q.v.).  It  was  founded  on  re> 
mains  discovered 
by  Cuvier  in  the 
quarries  of  Mont- 
martre,  and 
named  by  him 
Palceotheriiiyn 
■magninn.  His  re- 
storation of  the 
ani  tual  has  proved 
incorrect,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  com- 
plete specimen 
showing  this  sj^e- 
cies  to  have  re- 
sembled an  ante- 
b^pe  in  general 
figure.  Several  species  are  known,  varjing  in 
size  from  that  of  a  roedeer  to  that  of  a  tapir. 

pal-aa-O-ther-oid, a,  [Eng.  palceother(inm) ; 
sulf.  -oid.]  Belonging  or  ha\  ing  some  of  the 
cliaracteristics  of  the  family  Palteotheridae 
(q.v.). 

'*  Tlie  inflaiB  nre  of  the  palceotheroidtype.'—yichoU 
ton  :  PaicBontotO'jjf.  it  332. 

pal-SB-of -ra-gus, «.  (Pref.  palceo-,  and  Gr. 
rpayos  {tragos)  —  a  goat.) 

Palceont. :  A  genus  (apparently)  of  True 
Antelopes,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece. 

'pal-se-o-trin'-ga, s.  [Pref.  pateo-,and  Mod. 
Lat.  trinija  (q.v.).J 

Palceont, :  A  genus  of  Grallatores,  allied  to 
the  Sandpipers,  from  the  Chalk  of  North 
America. 

pal-SB-ox'-y-loil,  «.  tPref-  palceo-,  and  Gr. 
^uAoc  {rulon)  =  wood.] 

Patcrnbot, :  A  genus  of  fossil  Conifers  from 
the  Carboniferous  formation. 

pal-SB-o-za'-mi-a,  «.  [Pref.  palcso-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  samia  tq.v.).] 

Pala-obnt. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Cycads,  from 
the  Oolitic  and  Liassic  rocks  of  Yorksliire, 


PAL^OTHERIUM    MAOMTM. 
{J/C^r  Cuvitr.) 


fate,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p$t» 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ipilte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    a9.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  liw. 


palaeozoic— palatinaty 
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Oxrordsliire.  and  DorscUhi:e  ;  niid  finm  tht- 
Uitu»liiH;e  beds  of  Soiitli  Alina.  {i^uurt. 
Joum.  Gtol,  :ioc,  xx.  77,  xjciiL  1-44,  145.) 

pftl-ce-O-zd'-iC,  a.  [PreL  ;>aZ<eo-,  and  Gr. 
^at-q  (zoe)  =  life,  existence.] 

Geol. :  The  tenu  j,'«iierally  applied  to  the 
series  of  btrota  cuuiiiiuucin^  with  llie  liist 
rocks  which  have  tmces  of  life,  and  ending 
with  tha  iippLT  pari  of  the  Permiiui,  As  tin.- 
uiijiermottt  strata  of  all  are  called  by  s<uiit: 
QuattTimry,  those  iimitediiitily  beiiaitli  tluse 
Tertiary,  and  tho.se  a  stage  lurtlter  down 
SfConuiiry,  one  would  expect  the  basal  rocU.s 
of  tbe  series  to  be  called  I'riimiry.  13ut 
unhappily  that  tenn  was  misused  in  the 
Infancy  of  gcologj-,  being  applied  to  bTanite. 
gneiss,  Ac,  in  consequence  of  which,  to  avoid 
confusinn,  it  was  allowed  to  become,  for  a 
time  at  least,  extinct, — ^the  word  piilflBuzoic 
being  substituted  in  its  room.  Sir  Charles 
Lyeil.  however,  in  his  Stmknt's  Elrrtients  of 
G'uhyy,  retained  its  use,  dividing  the  "  Primary 
or  PalK'ozoic,"  from  beneath  upwanls  into 
Laureiitian  or  Archa;an,  Cambri.in,  Silurian. 
Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  I'erniian  (q.v.). 
Judged  by  the  thickuesa  of  the  beds,  the 
Paleozoic  strata  took  a  vastly  longer  time 
to  deposit  than  all  the  strata  which  suc- 
ceeded, from  tiie  close  of  the  Permian  to  the 
present  time.  The  paljeontological  break 
between  the  Paleozoic  and  the  Secondary 
rocks  is  very  considerable.  (For  details  see 
tlie  various  divisions  of  the  period.)  IGeol- 
ooy,  Fossil.] 

phl'm-6-zb-6l'-6-e^t  »•  (Pref.  palteo-,  and 
Eng.  200^)317.] 

Nat.  Science:  That  branch  of  science  which 
deals  with  the  fossil  remuins  of  animals. 

pa-lees'-tra,  s.    [Palesttia.] 

pai-»-tI-o-l6g'-ic-al  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
palietiologiu) :  -icu/.J*  Ol,  pertaining,  Or  re- 
lating to  pala:tiol')g.v  (q.v.). 

p&l-se-tl-dr-o-gist  (tl  as  Bbi),  a.  [Eng. 
paltctiologiy) :  -Lst,]  One  who  studies  or  is 
versed  in  palsetiology. 

T^e^tioYo-ef  (ti  as  sh), «.  [Pref.  pal-, 
and  Eng.  a:tiolo(jy.]  The  science  which  ex- 
plains the  past  changes  of  the  globe  by  the 
iong-conl.inued  action  of  the  causes  now  in 
ojteration.     [Geolooy.] 

p&l-a-go'-nite,  s.  [From  Palagon(ia),  Sicily, 
wheVe  hrst  lound  ;  sufT.  -He  (iVi/i.).J 

Mill. :  An  amorphous  luineial  occurring  in 
grains,  and  fonning  a  large  part  of  many  vol- 
canic tulTs.  Hanhifss,  4  to  5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*4  to 
2'7  ;  lustre,  vitreous;  c(dour,  yellow,  brown- 
ish-yellow, red,  black  ;  streak,  yellow  to 
brown.  Com])os. :  easentially  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  alnnnna,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime,  with  small  but  varying 
amouutii  of  soda  and  potash.  Penck,  as  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  palagonite, 
declares,  however,  lliatuosuch  mineral  exists, 
but  th.it  it  is  a  mixture  of  various  mineral 
Bubstances.  (Zeits.  Ueol.  Gm.,  xxxi.  (1870),  604.) 

palagonlte-rook,  5. 

r-trol. :  A  rock  consistingalraostexclualvely 
of  iialagonito  (q  v.).    (JiiUlry.) 

palagonite  tufi^  s. 

Petrol.:  A  tnlf  consisting  of  fragnionts  of 
palagonite  and  of  eruptive  rocks,  with  cryatala 
of  augite  and  olivine.    (Rutley.) 

pSl-rf-4-pe'-tro  (tro  as  ter),  ».  [Pref, 
pfilaio- =  lOiluco-i  and  Gr.  nfjpa.  (])etra)  =^  & 
roclcj 

Petrol.:  De  Saussure's  name  for  the  alpine 
ttquivalentnf  the  Condsh  Cornubianite  (Fro* 
teolite)(q.v.). 

p&l  al-U-*-l6fe'-!o-al  (t  as  ah),  a,    [Pal  k- 

TIULOOICAU] 

p&l-al-ti-dl'-6-gj^  (t  as  ah),  j.     [Pal*: 

TIOLOOV.] 

P&l-a-me'-diS-^  «.     [From  Palauiedoa,  the 

son 'of  Nanplius'and  Clynn-nc.J 

f>rnilh. :  IlDrriLMl  SLTwimer  (q.v.)  ;  tho  typi- 
r.'il  gfiiuH  of  IImi  family  Palatnediidfu  (q.v.). 
There  is  but  one  species,  Palamtdi^i  cornuta, 
from  Ouinna. 

p&l-a-mfi  do'-i  dfiO,  n.  pL    [Mod.  I^t.  pala- 
vuifii'i):  LaL  ft'Ui.  pi.  adj.  buIT.  -itia:.] 
OmUh,:    Bcreamers ;  an    American   ftmifly 


of  Anseres,  with  two  genera,  PuUuuedea  and 

Chauiia. 

pal  am  pore',  i>&l-em-p6ar',  s.  [See  dcf.] 

1.  Alluwered  chintz  or  stult',  probably  luinied 
frotn  the  town  of  Pulaiupiir.  lu  the  north  of 
Guzemt.  (Mrs.  Guskdl:  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  xii.) 

2.  A  flowered  shawl,  usually  worn  by  Orien- 
tals of  rank,     (Bi/ruji:  Giaour.) 

pa-lan'-k^  s.    [Turk.] 

Mil. :  A  permanent  entrenched  camp  at- 
tached to  a  frontier  fortress. 

p&l-an-quin'  (qn  as   k),  pjU-an-fceen', 
*  pal-an-kee,  'pal-lam-keen,*.  (Hin<l. 

jKilamj  =  a   bed,    a    bedsUad  ;     l'«-rs.    ]<ilaitk, 
jKiking  ~  a  bedstead  ;  Pali,  palanki  —  a  litter  ; 


PALANQUIN. 

Javanese  pdlangH,  palangkan;  all  from  Sansc. 
faryaixka  ~  SL  couch-bed,  a  bed,  from  pari  = 
about,  round,  and  ahka  =  a  hook  ;  Fr.  jxtlan- 
fiiiin.]  A  caniago  borne  by  men  on  their 
shoulders  who  n-lieve  each  other  at  intervals. 
It  is  a  sort  of  box  about  eight  feet  long,  four 
feet  wide,  and  ftmr  feet  higli,  and  is  an  ordi- 
nary mode  of  conveyance  in  India  and  China. 

"  Tliey  ritle  011  men's  Bboulders  In  a  slight  thing  they 
call  ft  fKilankfe,"—Tcrrif :  Voyage  to  £<uC  Indict,  ic, 
p.  165.     (lOSo.) 

p?il-ap-ld-ther'-I-iiTii,  s.    [Fret  pel-.  Gr. 

aTTAoo?  (ha]>loo!<)—  simple,  and  ffrfpCov  (Iherion) 
=  a  wild  animal.] 

Palaeont.  :  A  genus  of  Palreotheridie,  akin 
to  PaIa?otherium,  excei)t  that  the  prieniolars 
have  a  simpler stnieture  than  the  true  nmlars, 
and  tlie  Ilrst  molars  are  absent.  Found  in  the 
Eocene. 

pfi,l-S,p-ter-3^g'-i-d8B,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  -pfil- 
iifU'njx,  \;r nil.  iialaiiterygiis)  ;  Lat.  fcni.  pi.  adj. 
sutL  -t-ia".] 

PiiliThnt,  :  A  family  of  Struthious  Birds, 
founded  by  Dr.  Haast,  and  eo-extensive  with 
Prof.  Owen's  Dinoi  nithidie,  which  consists  of 
his  single  genus  Dinoruia  (q.v.).  Dr.  Haast 
divides  iJiese  sub-fussil  remains  into  three 
families :  Dinornithidie,  inchiding  Dinornis, 
with  five,  and  Meiornis,  with  seven  species ; 
Palaj'terygida,  including  Palapteryx  and 
Eurapteryx,  each  with  two  sjtccies ;  and 
jEpyornithidse,  one  genus,  ^pyornis  (q.v.), 
with  three  species,    {Ihie,  1874,  p.  2041.) 

p&l-2ip-ter-^,  «.  [Pref.  pal-,  and  Mod.  Lat 
aptenixi'\.v.).\ 

Pahront.  :  A  genns  of  birds,  akin  to  the 
modern  Aptcryx  ;  foundeil  nn  ivmiiins  ftoni 
New  Zealand.     It  was  of  large  si^^e. 

pil~a-ra'-ne-a,  ».     [Pref.    pal-,   and    Lat 

arntiea  (q-V.).j 

Pnl(Ftint. :  A  genus  of  True  Sj'idrrs.  Pala- 
r'i7tttt  horassifulia  is  from  the  Coal-measures 
of  liohemta. 

pfi.1  &B-trse'-i-de^,5.:p^  l_Pref,  j)a/-,andMod. 
Lat.  astTiriiio:  (i\.\- .).'] 

PalcroTtt. :  A  fannly  of  Ajtorose  Corals,  akin 
to  the  modern  Astrajida-.  Ucnera  are  foujid 
in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks. 

p&l'-at-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  palat(e):  -able.] 

1.  /../.;  Pleasing  ti)  the  palato  or  taste; 
savoury. 

"Tlitr  -  .  .  crowdliiif  dill 
Tbclr  patatabh'  banc'  J.  PhlHpt :  CiArr,  t 

2.  Fig. :  Pleasing  ;  agreeable  In  nny  way. 

p&r-at-a-ble-n£s8,«.  [Kng.|>'(M^IWe;  -twuw.] 
The  quality  or  slate  of  N-ing  palatable  ;  sa- 
vourincHN. 

p&l'  at^a  blj^,  adv.  [Kng.  pa}atah{h);  -hi.} 
In    a    i^iil:iiaMo    manner;    agreeably  to  tbe 

palate  or  tjutto. 


pai'-at  al,  o.  &  s.    [Lug.  iKiUu{e);  •al.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  lAing. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  tha 
palate  :  as,  the  paltUal  bones. 

2.  Grttrn..  :  Pronounced  or  uttered  by  th« 
aid  of  the  palate  ;  said  of  certain  sounds,  as 
cii  in  church,  the  vowel  e,  6:c. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  AikU,  {PI):  The  palate  bones.    (Quain.) 

2.  (rntm. :  A  sound  iirouuunced  or  formed 
by  the  aid  of  the  imlate. 

palate,   *  pal-at,   *  pal-et,   *  pal-lat 

•  pal-late,  s.  (O.  Ft.  palat,  from  Lat  jxtU 
attitn  =  Uie  palate;  Fr.  palais;  bp.  Ai  Port. 
pahi'iar;  lUu.  pcUato.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Lit. :  In  tho  same  sense  as  H.  1. 

"Tlio  ntlll-buni  soundi  uikjii  the  palatr  huns. 
AiiU  died  lm[)erfcct  011  the  tilt«rlii4{  U>ugu&' 

IfrifUefi:  Thettdora  A  I/t/noriOf  901. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Taste,  relish,  fancy,  liking.  (From  tbe 
erroneous  notion  tliat  the  palate  is  the  organ 
of  ta.ste.) 

"Tlie  Tulinu' Iwil.  tlie  leamnl  n>A«t  an  9gg; 
UiLTiX  tuitlt  to  bit  the  paiaie  ol  Huch  gacabL* 
J'ope  :  Satiret.  vi.  W. 

(2)  Intellectual  taste ;  the  power  of  relishing 
mentally. 

"Ttu-  men  of  nice  palata  could  not  relUh  Aristotle. 
as  dreat  up  by  tlm  Bcbuolmcu."— floAer;  On  Learning. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Aiiat. :  The  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  fore 
part  is  called  the  hard  palate  and  the  back 
part  the  soft  palate,  the  furnier  having  an 
osseous  fiunicwork  and  a  membrane  provided 
with  many  muciparoiLS  glands,  the  latter 
formed  by  a  doubling  of  a  membrane  en- 
closing muscular  fibres  and  numerous  glands. 
{Quain.) 

2.  BoU  :  The  prominent  lower  lip  of  a  ringenl 
corolla. 

palate-bone,  i. 

Anatomy : 

1,  Sina. :  A  bone  forming  the  back  part  of 
the  hard  palate  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
nose  between  the  superior  maxillaiy  bone  and 
the  internal  pterygoid  process,     {iiuain.) 

2.  Pi. :  Two  veitical  bones  in  the  front  of 
the  skull,  the  lower  ends  of  which  turn  in 
and  meet  over  the  roof  of  tlie  mouth. 

*  palate-man,  s.    An  epicure.    {Fuller: 

IVuriliit,^.  i.  l;;4.) 

"  pal-ate,  v.t.    [Palate,  s.]    To  perceive  by 

the  taste  ;  to  taste,  to  relish. 

"  Not  palatiiifl  the  tutp  «t  her  dlnhonoor." 

Hihaketp. :  TroUxa  i  Crtutda,  It.  L 

pa-la'-tlal  (tl  as  sh)  (I),  a.  [Lat.  pahUium 
=  a  palace  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  becoming, 
or  resembling  a  puhiee  ;  grand,  magnilicent. 

"  It  b  buUt  hi  ttie  palatial  atyle  of  thoM  il&yi.''— 
Druinmond  :  Traiv/j,  p.  217. 

•  pa-la'-tial  (tl  as  sh)  (2),  a,  &  s,     [Low  Lat 

jidUtliuin  =■  the  palate  {'i-v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palato  ; 
palidic. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  palatal  (q.v.). 

"  DeutalH  lii'iufT  cluuiged  for  dciitaU.  Aud  paiatiaiU 
ioT paliitiaU.'—air  W.  JtiuM :  Orifftix  *  ytaniliM  tjf 
Xa  tioTU, 

•  pa-l&t'~ic,  "  pa-l&t'-Iok,  a.  &  s.    [Eng. 

pulut{r);  -ic] 

A.  -Is  atlj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  i»ila(«. 

"Tha  tlir««  labliUa,  ii.  b  m,  ar«  parmllrl  to  the  tliFM 
(fhiiilval,  (,  U,  n,  aiid  tu  tuo  tlinw  paiaitek,  k,  g,  I.'— 

B.  As  subst. :  A  puhital  (q.v.). 

•  pa-l&t'-l  nato.  v.t.  (Palatinatx,  $,]  To 
ft>rni  or  couatllute  into  a  paUitinatf  or  county 
palatine. 

**  It  U  muflb  Mulor  to  UuioMhlr*  In  thftt  honour, 
brlDR  pitlatiiiat'-ii  but  by  King  Edward  Hl'—fuU^r. 
U'orrtiifit:  C/trthire. 

pa-l&t'-l'nntO,f.  [Fr.patattnal,  ttompalatin 
=:  palatine  ^|. v.);  8p.  ptilatinada;  Ita).  ;ui- 
aiinatft.]  The  title  or  dignity  of  a  |ialatinu  ; 
tho  seignitry  or  province  of  a  imlalinr  ;  a 
county  palatine  ;  Hp«-cif.,  an  old  division  of 
Oerniuny  now  Incorporated,  jmrt  in  IJavaiia 
and  i>art  in  tho  (irrnuin  Ktnpirc. 

"Mir  Arthur  rhlHir.lpr  In  (Mimt  tnwik  from  lb* 
r.il'ttinitf.'  -i/.ttvU      Utirrt.  bk.  I..  \  %  UK.  VL 


*  palatinaty.  A     [Kng.  palatUxatit) ; 

pHliitniate.     (t'ofyraw.) 


•y.l   A 


b^l,  b^ :  p6ilt,  j6%l ;  oat,  90II.  chorus,  ^hln,  bon^h :  go,  feom  :  thin,  this ;  sin.  o^ :  oxpoot,  Xonoptaon,  exist.    -lAff. 
-don,  -tian  -  shan.    -  tlon,    slon  -  sh&n ;  -tlon,    ?1ob  -  sbiLn.    -olous,    tlous,    slous     shus.    -  bio.  -dlo,  Arc  =  b^l,  dfl. 
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palatine— Palestine 


P&l'-a-tine,  a.     [Eng.  palate, a.nd  sutf.  -ine,] 
Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palate.     There 
are  palatine  arteriea,  veins,  foraiuiua,  &c. 

p&l-a-tine  (1),  a.  i  s.  [Fr.  palatin,  from  Lat. 
paidtinus  =  {I)  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Rome, 
(2)  belonging  to  the  imperial  abode,  or  to  a 
palace  or  court;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  palatino. 
Palatiiu  and  paladin  a.Te  donhlets.]    [Palace.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  a  palace ;  applied  originally  to  persons 
holding  office  or  employment  in  tlie  king's 
palace ;  hence,  possessing  or  conferring  royal 
privileges. 

"  Counties  palatine  axe  so  called  a  palatio ;  because 
the  owners  thereof  (the  Earl  of  Cheater,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  aiid  the  Duke  rjf  L.incasterl  had  in  those 
counties  >ura  regalia.  "—Blackstone :  C<nnmentarie». 
ilntrod.  i4-J 

B.  As  subst. :  One  invested  with  royal 
privileges  and  rights  ;  a  count  palatine. 

^  (I)  Count  palatine :  [Count]. 
(2)  County  palatine :  [Countv]. 

P^ld.t'-izi-ite,  s.  [Eng.  PalaXin{aU),  the 
Ibrmer  name  of  a  part  of  Rhenish  Bavaria  ; 
suff.  -ite  {Pe(ToL).^ 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  formerly  included  under 
the  terra  Melaphyre,  and  subsequently,  be- 
cause of  its  diallagic  constituent,  uuder  the 
Gabbros.  It  is  now  recognised  as  belonging 
to  tlie  older  and  much  metamorphosed 
Jolerites. 

•  pal'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  palat(e) ;  -ive.]  Pleas- 
ing to'the  palate  or  taste  ;  palatable. 

"Glut  uot  thyself  with  putative  delights."— 5ir  T. 
Brotent :  Christian  J^oraU,  iL  L 

pa-la'-ver,  s.  [Port.  palavra'=2L  word;  Sp. 
jtalabra,  from  Lat.  parabola  =  a  parable  (q.  v.).  j 

1.  A  talking  together,  a  discussion,  a  con- 
ference, a  parley.  (Usually  applied  in  books 
of  travel  to  parleys  with  chiefs  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  where  Portuguese  is  the  chief 
language  of  intercourse  with  Europeans.) 

2.  Talk,  chatter  ;  superfluous  or  idle  talk. 

3.  Flattery  wheedling,  coaxing. 
pa-la'-ver,  v.t.  Sl  i.     [Palaver,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  chatter  ;  to  gabble. 

"  Palaverinq  the  little  lauguage  for  her  benefit."— 
C.BronU:  Vi'lMte.  c\i.  xi\i. 

2.  To  talk  over,  to  wheedle,  to  coax,  to 
flatter,  to  humbug. 

B.  Intransitive. : 

1.  To  confer,  to  discuss,  to  talk. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  to  chatter. 

p^la'-ver-er,  s.  [Eng.  palaver;  'eT.'\  One 
who  palavers  ;  a  flatterer,  a  Imuibng. 

pa-lay',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  Cryptostegia  grandijlora,  a  climbing 
ftsclepiadaceous  shrub,  with  large,  showy, 
rose-coloured,  liell-shaped  flowers,  and  tri- 
angular follicles  abounding  in  milky  juice. 
It  grows  in  the  west  of  India.  Its  juice 
yields  an  inferior  kind  of  caoutchouc. 

pale,  *  paal.  *  pall,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  pale, 
palle,  paste  (Fr.  pdle),  from  Lat.  palUdiim, 
ace.  of  palliilus  =  pale,  from  palleo  =  to  be 
pale ;  Sp.  palido ;  Ital.  pallido.  Pale  and 
pallid  are  thus  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wliite,  whitish  ;  wanting  in  colour  ;  wau ; 
not  ruddy  ;  not  fresh  of  colour. 

"  Then  was  the  kyuges  face  paaV'—Joye  :  Expot.  of 
Daniel,  ch.  v, 

2.  Not  bright  or  brilliant ;  dim,  faint. 

"  The  day  stem  wexetb  pale  and  leseth  her  light" 
Cliaucer:  Buedus,  U, 

•3.  White. 

"  Haads  as  pate  as  mUk.** 
ahakesp. :  Midsummer  Nightt  Dream.,  v. 

4.  Not  highly  or  darkly  coloured  ;  approach- 
ing colourless  transparency. 

B,  As  suhst.  :  Paleness,  pallor. 

■'  A  sudden  ;>al«  .  .  . 
Usurps  her  cheek."     Shakap. :   i'enut  A  Adoma.  689 

pale-ale,  s.    A  light-coloured  bitter  ale. 

pale-buck,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Ourebi  (q.v.). 

pale -catechu,  5.     [Gambir,  Terra  Ja- 

PONICA.] 

pale-clouded  yellow  butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Colias  llijale. 


*  pale-dead,  a.  Lacking  lustre,  as  m 
death. 

**  The  gum  down>roplng  from  the\i  pale-dead eyee." 
ahaJcetp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  i. 

pale-eyed,  a.     Having  dim  or  pale  eyes. 

"  No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  apetl. 
Inspir^a  the  pale-eyed  priest.  ' 

MiU<m:  nativity. 

pale-Cace,  s.  ji  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  name  given  by  North 
American  Indians  to  white  persons. 

**Red-akin  tries  to  ahoa\Aer  pale-f-ice  out  of  reach, 
but  pale/'tce  sticks  to  him  like  a  leech."— Scribner't 
Magazine.  Aug.  1877,  p.  51i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pale-faced. 

pale-faced,  a. 

1.  Having  a  jiale  or  pallid  face. 

"Affection  faints  uot  like  a  pale-faced  coward." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  ±  Adonit,  569. 

2.  White  ;  not  coloured.     [Pale-face,  5.] 

*  pale-hearted,  a.  Fearful,  timid,  cow- 
ardly ;  wanting  in  spirit  or  couragr. 

"Tliat  I  may  ieW pale-hearted  fear,  (t  lies." 

Sliakesp. .  Macbeth.  It.  1. 

pale  oak-eggar,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Trichiuro  cratmgi. 

pale-ivhlte,  s.    Paleness ;  want  of  colour. 

"Feare  l>y  pate-white  shewn."" 

.S'ftaA.'«p.  -■  Lore's  Labour's  Lost,  L  3. 

*  pale  (1),  •  pall,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pale,  a.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  pale  ;  to  deprive  of 
colour. 

"  I  whom  sorrow  tliua  did  jiaJe." 

Phaer:  Virjil :  .EneidXi-. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  or  turn  pale ;  to 
lose  colour. 

"The  wife,  who  watched  his  face. 
PaiedAt  a  sudden  twitch  of  his  iron  m.iuth." 

Tennyson:  Ayhner't  Fktd,  732. 

pale  (1),  •  paal,  s.     [Fr.  pal,  from  Lat.  paltts 
=  a  stake  ;  A.S.  pal,  pal ;  Ger.  pfalil ;  Dut.  & 
Low  Ger.  paal;  Dan.  pal.     Pale  and  pole  are 
doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  pointed  stake  or  narrow  piece  of  wood, 
used  in  fencing  by  being  fixed  in  the  ground 
or  joined  above  and  below  to  a  rail. 

2.  A  kind  of  fencing  consisting  of  vertical 
slats  supported  by  posts  and  rails,  or  posts 
and  wires  ;  paling. 

"  So  said,  so  done  ;  a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale." 

Sc-tc :  The  Chase,  xx. 

*  3.  Anything  which  incloses  or  fences  in  ; 
a  boundary,  a  limit. 

"  Oft  breaking  down  the  pates  anO  forta  of  reason." 
Shakesp. :  ffamlet,  i.  i. 

4.  A  Space  inclosed  ;  limits. 

"Within  the  pale  of  the  regicide  dominions. " — 
Burke  :  On  a  Hegicide  Peace,  lett.  ii. 

5.  A  district,  a  territor>' ;  specif.,  that  por- 
tion of  Ireland  in  which  English  law  and 
authority  were  recognised.  The  whole  of  the 
English  pale  was  originally  divided  by  King 
John  into  twelve  counties  palatine. 

"There  is  no  part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  in  which 
the  Irish  h,ive  not  the  greatest  looting."— Spe/wer  ; 
State  qf  Ireland. 

*  6.  A  stripe  on  cloth. 

"  Thou  wearest  on  thy  hose  a  pale. 
And  on  thy  tippet  such  a  belL" 

Chaucer :  ffuus  <^  Fame,  iti. 

7.  An  instrument  for  trj'ing  the  quality  of 
cheese  ;  a  cheese-scoop. 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  Her.  :  The  first  and 
simplest  kind  of  ordi- 
nary. It  incloses  one- 
third  of  the  escutcheon, 
and  is  bounded  by  two 
straight  lines,  running 
vertically  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  sides  of 
the  escutcheon.  It  sel- 
dom contains  more  than  three  charges. 

2.  Shipbuild.  :  One  of  the  interior  shores 
for  steadying  the  timbers  of  a  ship  while 
building. 

7  (1)  Party  per  pale  :  [Partie',  a.]. 

*  (2)  To  leap  the  pale :  To  be  extravagant ;  to 
go  beyond  one's  income. 

pale  (2),   s.     [Sp.,  Ital.,  &■  Lat.  pala.]    [Peel 
(2),  s.]    A  baker's  shovel ;  a  peel. 

"The  pale  is  the  name  ffiven  to  the  long  wooden 
shovel  on  which  the  bread  is  placed  In  order  to  be 
pushed  into  the  oven."— Gentleman's  A/ag..  Aug.  185", 
p.  181. 

pale  (3),  «.    [Palea.] 


PALE. 


pale,  '  payle,  v.U    [Pale  (1),  s.J 

I.  To  inclose  or  fence    in  with    pales   or 

paling. 

"They  that  been  possessioners  of  the  same  shulde 
payle  certeine  of  the  I'arke  of  Wuvereton,"— /»ai*«» 
Letters,  il.  3ii7. 

*  2.  To  inclose  ;  to  encompass. 

"  Whate'er  the  ocean  pates,  or  sky  inclip*." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  IL  T. 

*  3.  To  encircle. 


pa'-le-a  (pi.  pa'-le-S9),  s.    [Lat.  =  chaff.) 
Botany  {PL): 

1,  The  generally  membranous  and  colour- 
less bracts  situated  upon  the  receptacle  of  a 
composite  plant  between  the  florets  ;  the  chaff 
of  the  receptacle. 

2.  The  bracts  immediately  surrounding  the 
fertilising  organs  in  grasses.  (Lindley.)  The 
divisions  of  the  glume  and  perianth  in  grasses. 
{Richard.) 

pa-le-a'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
paleaceus.  from  Lat.  palea.]  Abounding  with 
chatfy  seniles. 

pa'-le-ao,  s.  pi.    [Palea.] 

pa-le-se-form.  pa'-le-i-form.  a.  [Lat. 
palete  (q.v.),  and  forma  =  form.] 

Bot.  :  Resembling  pales  or  chaff.  {Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

"The  pappus  is  reduced  to  a  very  few  abort  palei- 
form  hr laUea."— Journal  (if  Botany,  No.  SSL,  p.  I» 
(1831). 

*  paled  (1),  a.     [Pale,  a.]    Pale,  pallid. 

"We  have  spent 
Our  youthful  days  in  puled  languishment.'* 

Kvturne  from  J'arnastus,  ii.  1. 

paled  (2),  a.     [Eng.  pale  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.J 

•  I.  ^Surrounded  with  a  paling  ;  fenced  in; 
inclosed. 

"  She  is  ybrouht  into  a  paled  greene." 

Spenser:  F.  V-.  L  ».  6. 

2.  Striped,  as  in  heraldry. 

"  Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwayne. 
Finct  upon  golde,  and  pattd  part  iter  j>iirt.'' 

Spenser  :  F.  i^..  VI.  iL  6. 

*  pal'-ed-ness.  s.      [Eng.  paled  (1)  ;  ■ness.\ 

Paleness,  pallor, 

"  Wlicre  ualedness  and  blushes  mutually 
Their  timorous  and  graceful  station  took." 

Beaumont :  Psyche,  vlL  7. 

*  pal-eis,  s.    [Palace,] 

pale'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  paU,  a. ;  -ly.}  In  a  pale 
manner;  wanly,  dimly  ;  not  brilliantly. 

pal-em-pour',  palem-pore',  $.    [Palasi- 

PORE.] 

*  pal'~en-dar,  s.  [A  corrupt  of  hilander 
(q.v.).J     A  kind  of  coasting  vessel. 

"Solynian  sent  over  li^lit- horsemen  in  great  pai«n- 
dars.  whiL-h,  ruuumg  all  along  the  sea-coast,  carried 
the  people."— A' f«H/ef  ,    Hist,  of  the  Turkes. 

pale -11688,5.  [Eng.pa/e,  a. ;  -ness.]  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  pale  or  wanting  in  colour; 
wanness,  pallor  ;  deficiency  or  want  of  colour 
or  freshuess  ;  dimness;  absence  of  lustre  or 
brilliancy. 

"  To  tivld  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red." 

Drydtrn :  Palamon  4  Arcite,  L  467. 

pal'-e-o-grapli,  pal-e-og'-ra-pher^ 
pal-e-dl'-o-gy,  &c.      [See  under  PAL.fio- 

GRAPU,  PaL-SOORAPHER,  &C.] 

pal-e-o'-la  (pi.  pal-e-d'-l«),  «.     [Dirain 

from  7>aW(q,v.).J 

Bot.  {PL):  Richard's  name  for  the  scales  in 
the  inflorescence  of  grasses. 

*  pal -€-0118,   a.     [Lat.  pa?<a  =  chaff.]    Like 

chaff ;  chaffy,  husky. 

"This  attraction  we  tried  in  straws  and  paleotit 
bodies,"— Browne;   Vulgar  Errours,  bit,  ll.,  ch.  iv. 

Pa-ler'-mi-taa.  a.  &  s.    [See  def.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Palermo  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Palermo. 

Pa' -lea,  5.     [The  Roman  goddess  of  shepherds 

and  pasturage.] 
Astron. :  [Asteroid,  49]. 

PSl'-es-tine,  b.  [Lat.  PaJcBStina ;  Gr.  IIoA- 
aio-TiV>)  {Palaistinc),  from  Heb.  n\6^E  {pelt- 
sUth).] 

Geography : 

*  1.  Philistia,  the  long,  broad  .strip  of  man- 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit.  8ire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e  :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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time  I'hiin  inhabited  by  tlie  PliUistiiiea  ("(.v.), 
the  Syria  Falaistiaa  of  the  Greeks.  Miltuii 
usea  the  woril  lu  thia  sense  {P.  U,  L  400; 
Nativ.,  199 ;  Sam.  Agon.,  144,  1,099),  aud  it  in 
so  used  in  the  A.  V. 

2.  The  whole  country  of  Israel ;  the  Holy- 
kuid. 

Palestine  bush-babbler,  s. 

Omith. :  Argya  sr/uam(w;w. 

PalestlnOHSioap,  s.  A  soup  made  from 
Jenisaleui  artichokes.  The  name  is  based  on 
a  misconception,  fur  the  woni  Jerusiileni  has 
no  connection  with  llie  Holy  City,  but  is  a 
corruptinn    of  the  Italian    girasoU.     [Arti- 

CIIOKK,  ^.] 

Palestine  snn-blrd.  «. 

Oniith.  :  Cinnj/ris  osea.    (TrUtram,y 

Pil-es-tln'-e-an,  a.  [Eng.  Palestine;  -en,) 
Of  or  belonging  tu  Palestine. 

pa-les'-tra,  pa-lees'-tra,  s.  [Uvt  patastm, 
from  Gr.  noAaiarpu  (y-a/dt^fm)  =  a  wrestling- 
school ;  iroAaiu  ipalaio)  =  to  wrestle;  wdAnj 
(pale)  =  wrestling.] 

1,  A  place  devoted  to  athletic  exercises  ; 
a  urestling-snhool  ;  a  gyinna^simn. 

"  LeAJii'il  Jit  the  bar,  in  the  palas'ra  boM." 

Vourper:  ConvenaCion,  842. 

2.  A  wrestling;  wrestling  exercises. 

•  pa-les'-tral,  "  pa-les'-trall,  o.  [Pales- 
tra.] Pertaining  to  the  palestra  or  to  wrest- 
ling exercises ;  atliletio. 


•pa-les'-tri-an,  'pai-les'-tric,  'pa-les- 
triC-al«  a,  (Eng.  halcUr(a);  -i<wi,  -ic,  -kul] 
Pertaining  to  the  palestra,  or  to  wrestling, 

•  pal-et,  5.    [Palette  (1).] 

pdl'-e-tot  (final  t  silent),  8.  (Fr.,  formerly 
iKLlletuc]  A  loose  coat  or  jacket  worn  by 
ootli  sexes  ;  an  overcoat.     [Paltock.] 

"A  hnndHoine  luoae  paJetot,  now  glirunk  with  wash- 
ing. "—W.  Edot :  iMniel  D«ronda,  ch.  xxictr. 

•plU'-ette  (1),  8.  [Fr.  jw?o(c  =  a  little  ball, 
I'rom  Lat.  jnla  =  a  b;in.]    The  head. 

■'  I  sliall  breake  ymir  paMtet.'' 

.^■••llon:  Eli iiour  Humming, 

pdl'-ette  (3),  •  p^'-let,  s.  [Fr.  ^nh-tU,  from 
Ital.  jmletta,  diniin.  of  pala;  Lat.  }>ala=a 
spade,  a  peel.]  [Pebl 
(2X  ».] 

•  I.  Old  Arm.:  A 
plate  covering  the 
point  of  junction  at 
the  bend  of  the 
shoulders  and  el- 
bows. Palettes  were 
of  various  8ha])C3, 
round,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  shield. 

2.  Metal-working: 
ICoNsriESCE,  H.  2J. 

3.  Painting : 

(1)  Lit,:  A  thin  nval  plate  of  porcelain,  wood, 
or  other  material,  having  a  hole  near  one  edge 
tiirough  which  the  thumb  is  inserted,  used  by 
paintvrs  for  rubbing  up  or  hoMiiig  colours. 

(2)  Fig. ;  The  colours  when  so  arranged, 
I.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  light  wooden  spatula  nsed  for  per- 
cnssinn,  to  excite  the  tone  of  the  skin  aud 
tissues. 

(2)  A  splint  to  hold  a  burnt  hand  in  sliape 
and  prevent  deformation  by  the  cicatrices. 

(3)  An  instrument,  composed  of  two  jicr- 
forated  plates,  to  cat-'h  and  withdraw  the 
stylet  in  operations  {oTji.ttula  lachrynuUis, 

H  To  tet  the  palette :  To  lay  np(m  it  the  jilg- 
fneiita  in  certain  order,  selecting  them  act:oid- 
Itig  to  tbe  key  tn  which  the  picture  is  to  be 
painted. 

palette-knife,  n.    a  flat,  thin,  flexible 

ki.jfe  wltli  a  roiiiidL-d  .nd,  used  by  jiuinters  to 
mix  colours  on  a  palette  or<fn  a  grimling-slub; 
alao  used  by  drugglsta  to  mix  salven. 

pale'-wifc,  n,    [Kng.  ;«&  (i)i  8. ;  -«'i«.3 

Uer. :   I'he  HJinio  as  Paly  (qV.). 
"Hath    lictiliiJ   It    ixil^tetM   an   abbot'i   erMltf.*..^ 
fTood     t^ili  Oxon.,  I.  IS. 

pal'-ft-ej^.  •  palo-fral.  '  pal-ft7,  •  pal- 
fray,  .t.  [O,  Kr.  pn'.-frfi,  i^nlr/ruy,  prilr/rrUl 
(Fr.    }ialrfr<n),    from     IjOW     L«t,     jnmverttl\tSy 


j^irnvr.-diu,  jxtrofTtduB,  paltifredus  =  a  post- 
imrs.',  ht.  =  an  extra  post-horse,  from  Gr. 
TTopa  (i-^ir^O^  Wside  (hence,  extra),  and  late 
Lat.  I '  r<'hi.i.  —  a  post-horse,  from  vdio  =  to 
earn.',  and  ;7i.'/.(=a  four-wheeled  carriage; 
O.  li.  (jcr.  iKin-jrK  ;  Uer.  p/erd  =  a  horse.l 

1.  A  small  saddle-horse  lit  for  a  lady's  use. 

•■  ller  wotiton  palfrey  all  wa»  ovrrtppwl 
Wllb  tluaoU  tniiii>iiiga.*'        Sprnt^r,  F.  Q..  L  IL  U. 

2.  A  saddlediorse  ;  a  horse  used  by  noble- 
men and  others  on  st-itte  occasions,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  war-hurse. 

"  It  Is  tb«  priuce  of  ttat/re^ut ;  hia  iif  Igh  Is  like  the 
biiJdiutf  of  a  luouarch.'  — Sfiakap.  :  Henry  f',,  liL  T. 

pal'-flres^ed,  a.  [Kng.  jml/rei/ ;  -ed.]  Pro- 
vided Willi  or  riding  on  a  palfrey. 

"  Such  dire  Rt<;lileveiueiiU  shiys  the  bard  that  t«MB 
Of  palfrey  d  ila ui ea,  buld  ktiiijlits.aud  iiiaglck  b|>i-I1s_" 
Tickel :  Protptct  <if  Peace. 

pa'-U»  s.  pU    [Palus.] 

Pa'-li,  s.    [Sansc-l 

Hist.  £  lAtng. :  An  Indian  language,  origi- 
nally the  popular  dialect  of  Magadha,  now 
Behar.  Booddha  preached  in  it,  and  the  writ- 
ings enilHxiying  his  faith  were  composed  in 
it,  on  which  accounts  it  became  the  sacred 
language  of  Booddhism.  It  is  closely  akin  to 
Sanscrit. 

p&l-ich-thy-ol'-o-gj^,    s.     [Pal^eoichthy- 

OLOOY.] 

p^-i-cou'-re-a  s.  [Named  by  Aublet  after 
Le  Palicoui',  of  Guiana.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Psychotridse  (q.v.X  It 
consists  of  shrubs,  destitute  of  pubescence, 
with  opposite  or  wh(»rled  leaves,  and  panicles, 
thyrses,  or  cymes  of  yelliiw  or  white  flowers. 
Fifty-four  or  "more  species  are  known,  all  fiom 
America.  Palicourea  ojiciiutliji,  a  Brazilian 
plant,  is  a  diuretic  ;  P.  specivsa,  the  Gold- 
shrub  of  Brazil,  is  antisypliilitic  ;  /'.  crocea,  a 
West  Indian  one,  is  emetic.  P.  diuretica. 
P.  strepens,  P.  sonatis,  and  P.  longifolia  are  also 
medicinal.  P.  Marcgraavii  is  used  in  Brazil 
to  poison  rats  and  mice.  P.  ttnctoria,  a  Peru- 
vian species,  yields  a  fine  red  dye. 

•  pil-i-f i-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jmiu^ 
=  ai)ale  •,/acio  =  to  make.]  Thea<-t  or  practice 
of  making  ground  fii  ni  by  driving  piles  into  it. 

"  I  bave  aaid  uothlup  of  paOfication  or  piliug  of  the 
gTOUUilplut  comtunuded  by  Vitiuvius,  wlieu  we  build 
upou  a  moist  soil."—  Wotton:  Kemaint,  p.  19. 

pS-1-i-gorsk'- ite,    pill-y  gorsk- ite,    .i. 

(From  Paligorsk,  Unils,  wlieie  found;  kuII. 
-ite  (iUiu.).] 

Min.:  A  Boft,  tough,  fibrous  mineral  re- 
sembling an  altered  asbestos.  Sp.  gr.  '2"217  ; 
colour,  wliite.  Compos.  :  silica,  5'2'\S ;  alu- 
mina, 18"32  ;  magnesia,  8"1!) ;  lime,  0'59  ; 
water,  12*04  ;  hygroscopic  water,  8*46  =  99*S4. 

pa-lil'-l6  gy,  pa-Ul'-6-g^,  s.    [Gr.  na.\i\- 

Xoyia  (palUIOijia),  from  TroiAti'  (/Hxliti)  =  again, 
back,  aud  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  word,  speech  ;  Lat. 
palilogia;  Fi\  palilogie,  palillogie.] 

Pliet.  :  The  repetition  of  a  word  or  part  of  s 
sentence  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis. 

P&l~lmp'-8CSt,  8.  &  a.  [Gr.  ira\Cn\}/riaTOv 
(palimpsCsloii)  =  a  palimpsest,  iieut.  of  ira- 
Ai'(j.i//Ti<rTOs  {jxilimpscslus)  ^=.  scra]ied  again  : 
pref.  j>a/in-,and  Gr.  i/ni(rT(k(;we«(tw)  =  rubbed, 
scraped  ;  ipdm  {psad)=:  to  rub,  to  scrape.] 

A.  As  sxdist. :  A  piece  of  jiarchment  whose 
original  writing  lias  been  removed  to  lit  it  for 
a  subsequent  record.  Many  old  docnnients 
were  thus  oblitei-ated,  and  the  writiiig  is 
restored  by  an  infusion  of  gall,  dilute  liydro- 
clUoric  acid,  oil,  &c.,  a  certtdn  trace  of  the 
materials  of  Ink  remaining  in  the  substanee 
of  the  Jiarchment  whit:h  act«  ujKjn  the  sub- 
stance applied. 


"Tbe  hletorv  of  the  relffn  of  Henry  VIII.  in  a  pa- 
Um/ispM  ill  wlilch  tbe  ui'it[liial  writliiji  uiii  atlll  1>« 
Tvn,-i.'  —Frouda  :  IIUL  Knjf.,  voL  Iv.,  ch.  Til. 
B,  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  a  itarclmicnt 
wheiu-e  writing  has  been  removed,  and  houu'- 
tliing  written  in  \\n  place,  or  to  a  inonnniiiitjd 
brass,  which  has  bei-n  turned,  and  aiiotltur 
llgure  cut  on  tlie  reverse  side. 

"  Pitlimpirit  l>nuMt«  are  also  found  at  Berkbaiiip- 
hUiui.'  —ArchiFoloi/ia,  XXX.  I'JI. 

p&l-in;pnf.  [Gr  irdXtv(jialin).']  Again, back. 

•  p&l'-In-drome,  t.  [Gr,  naXi%-6pop.Oi  (palin- 
druirwa)  =  nmning  lnn-k  a>;ain  :  traAif  (;«ait)  = 
hock,  and  5pdf.io«  ('/nmuw)  =  a  running;  Sftatittv 
{drfrmriii)  =  to  run  ;  Fr.  jKilintlrome.]  A  word 
or  Hentcncu  that  reiuls  the  same  bnckwanls  or 
forwanU.      Kxamples    nro    llunnah,  fnudtim, 


Eve  ;  "  Hon.a  tibi  sul)ito  motibus  ibit  amor  ;" 
"  Subiduraarudibus"  (Peaduun:  Exfterienoeim 
these  Times,  1(>38X    The  Greek  ijalindrotne, 
NI*ONANOMHMAMHMONANO't'IN 

ttVtuhatO'ty  tin,  nol  tiwrely  Clu  afjiO'triino^ 

has  been  found  on  liaptismal  fout-s. 

p&l-in-drdm'-io»  p^l-in-drdm-ic-al, a. 

lEng.  j>aUndroTii{e):  -ic,  -ical.\  UI  or  i«rUin- 
ing  to  a  pabndrouie  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  paUn- 
dromc ;  reading  tlie  same  backwards  or  for- 
wards. 

*pU-in'-drdm-Ist,  $.      |Eng.  poUindrom(e) , 

•ist.]     X  writer  of  palindromes. 

"A  dear  frieud  of  luluc.   port,  pattndromUt,  klid 
^  ATchiKoloAitt.'— Start  inter    CuUita:    ThouffhU    in  My 
Oardtm.  L  KA. 

pal' ing,  •  pal-yng,  «.     [Eng.  pal(e)  (i),  ■. ; 

-ing.) 
1.  Pales  in  general ;  a  fence  formed  witli  pales. 

*  2.  An  enclosure. 

*  3.  Strii'es  on  cloth  resembling  pales. 

pallng-board,  s.  Tlie  outside  part  of  ft 
tree,  taken  fr')m  tlic  sides  to  square  the  tree, 
and  lit  it  to  be  sawed  up  into  deals. 

*  pallng-man,  s.  One  born  within  that 
part  ol  Ireland  formerly  known  aa  the  English 
Pale. 

pdi  in-ge-ne'-si-a,  pai-in-gen-6-8Jr.  «- 

[PALINOIiNESIS.] 

p^-in-gen'-e-Bia,  £.    [Pref.  palin-,  and  Eng. 
genesis.] 

t  L  OTd.  Lang. :  A  new  birth,  a  regenera- 
tion ;  a  change  from  one  state  into  another. 
{Lit.  d:  fig.) 

"  Out  of  the  niiued  lodfce  and  the  f orgott«a  manatoo, 
towers  tlmt  ar«  troddeu  under  foot,  aud  )jloB«ur«- 
bouacH  tbulaxu  dui^t,  Ihc  |>oct  cjills  up  a  palinytne^U." 
-De  t^uincey,  lu  Goodrich  A  Porter. 

*  IL  Technically : 

1.  Jiiol. :  The  hypothesis  that  parasites  may 
be  produced  from  the  animal  on  which  they 
feed,  or  that  animals  of  low  oi-gaidsm  may 
even  be  generated  by  dead  and  putrusceut 
animal  matter. 

2.  Cliem. :  An  operation  to  make  the  form 
of  a  body  appear  alter  its  destruction. 

3.  Kntom.  :  The  complete  metamorphosis  of 
an  insect. 

i.  Ueol. :  The  re-creation  of  animals  and 
vegetables  after  an  unusual  catiustrophe.  Be- 
lief in  such  catastroi)hcs  is  now  abatidoned, 
and  the  continuity  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  marutained. 

5.  Optics:  An  opticjd  device  by  which  an 
object  is  represented  to  tlie  eye  when  in  reality 
it  does  not  exist. 

6.  Philos.  0/  Hist. :  A  view  that  in  history 
events  repeat  themselves  in  the  same  order  in 
an  infinite  series. 

7.  Tliecl. :  Regeneration  ;  for  which^  how- 
ever, the  ordinary  term  is  naJ^iyyci/taia  0»- 
lingijeneMa).     (Titus  iii.  5.) 

p&l-in-ge  net-io,   a.    [Palingenesis.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  palingenesis. 

t  pa-Un'-i-a,  s.     [Etym.  not  apparent;  prob- 
ably a  euphonic  name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  erected  by  Gray  for  the 
Cuban  crocotlile,  which  is  found  also  in 
Mexico,  part  of  Bouth  America,  and  Yucatan. 
Face  oblong,  foreliead  very  convex,  cervical 
disc  rhombic  (whence  ita  sitecific  name  rliom- 
hifer;  it  is  the  CrooHiHus  rnom^(/frof  CuvierX 
toes  short,  web  very  small. 

p&l'-in-ode,  *p&l-in'6'di'a,'t>al-ln-od, 

8.     [Fr.  jxilinodie,  from    I^tt.  jKUtHLKtia ;    Gr. 
naXit^ia   (ixitinOtliu)  =  a   n-eantatlon  (pri»- 
]H}rly  of  an  ode) :  pref.  po^ia-,  and  Gr.  yjij  {6di) 
=  a  song.  J 
*L  Ortti nary  language  : 

1.  A  song  or  poem  in  which  the  wvltar 
contrailictji  or  rctracta  a  former  ono  ;  a  {toeU 
icid  reejtntation  or  declaration  contrary  to  ft 
former  one. 

"Huiii  nianj-  a  dark  and  mouniful  paHnaiU.' 

/imytort      n«  OmL 

2.  A  recantation  in  general. 

"  I  .  .  ,  tb«T«>fi)rn,  III  this  wr(>|iliiji  ixi/lnoif. 
Al>)iurui>'scl(  titat  ba^odlsplcM'd  it>>  lUxL' 

.Sandyi  :  P.irxift»tr,u*  ^>n  Jtk 

11.  i^cot^  /xiu"  ."  A  solemn  rvcAUtatlon  de- 
manded In  addition  to  ilaniages  in  actbuts  ot 
nlanilcr  or  defamation,  raiNftl  in  the  conimls* 
sary  court,  or  oven  in  the  sheriir's  court. 


b6il,  hSp :  p^t,  jS^l :  oat,  9011,  ohoms,  9hln,  benQh :  go,  gem ;  thin,  ^hlm  ;  sin,  of  ;  oKpeot.  ^enophon,  e^st,    ph  =  £ 
-olan.  -tlan  ^  aban.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shOn  ;  -0on,  -flon  =  xhiln.    -oloua,  -tlotu,  -sloua  —  aliilB.    -bio,  -die,  Aic.  a  b^i,  d^L 
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pallnodial— palladium 


•pJU-Jn-o'-di-al,  a.  [Eng.  pnlinod(c) ;  -ial.] 
Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  paliuode. 

•.pal-in-od'-ic-al,  a.  (Eng.  paiiiiod{e) ; 
-ical.]    Retracting.* 

"Sayst  thoQ  su,  my  palinndical  rhymester?" 

Dckkcr  ■  Hatirommt i;a^    \lJavie$.) 

•pal-in-od'-ist,  s.  lEng.  pcUinod{e);  •ist.] 
A  writer  of  palinodes. 

*  pal'-in-o-dy,  s.    [Palinode.] 

pal-i-niir'-i-dse,  s.  %>l.  [Lat.  paUnur(us); 
fern.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Pal<yont.  :  Rock-lohsters,  Spiny- 
lobsters  ;  a  marine  fjimily  of  Macrourous  De- 
capoda,  with  a  single  recent  Renus,  Palinurus 
(q.v.)  The  family  is  fii-st  known  in  the  Solen- 
hofen  Slates  (of  Oolitic  age). 

pal-i-niir -Old,  a.     [Lat.   'palin\ir{ns)  ;    Eiij;. 

BufT,  -oid,]     Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 

family  Palinuridic  or  the  genus  Palinurus  (q.v.). 

"The  larval   forma  of   euch  palinuroid   genera  as 

Eryoii,"— jVkA<3?«(»h  .-  Palaotitutogy.  L  332, 

p^-i-nur'-US»  s,  [Lat.  the  name  of  Ore 
pilot  of  ^neas  ;  he  was  drowned  just  before 
the  Trojan  fleet  arrived  at  Cumse.  (Virgil: 
^11.  V.  835-71. )] 

Zool. :  Rock-lnbster,  Spiny-lobstsr  ;  the 
single  genus  of  the  family  Palinuridse  (q.v.). 
The  carapace  is  covered  with  spines  and 
tubercles  ;  the  antenn.-e  are  abnormally  de- 
veloped ;  the  outer  jaw-feet  are  formed  like 
feet,  and  the  true  walking-feet  are  all  one- 
toed,  though  the  first  lias  a  rudimentary 
chela.  Palinurus  vulqaris,  the  common 
roek-lobster,  frequents  the  western  coasts  of 
Britain,  and  is  brouglit  thence  in  numbers  to 
the  London  markets.  There  are  several  other 
species,  all  edible. 

p^-i-sade',  •  p5.1-i-sa'-d6,  *  p3-l-I-Ba'- 
doe,  *  pal-U-sa -do,  s.  [Fr.  pallssade, 
from  "palisseT  =.  Xx>  inclose  \vith  pales;  from 
j>a?ia  =  apale  ;  Sp.  ■palizadQ.'\    [Pale  (1),  s.) 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  fence  or  fencing  of  pales 
or  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  form  an 
inciosure,  as 
a  protection 
to  property. 
2.  Ff>rtif. :  A 
row  of  staki's 
set  firmly  in 
the  ground 
and  present;- 
ing  a  sharp 
point  to  an 
ad  van  cing 
party.  The 
stikes  are  placed  veilically  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  of  the  counterscarp,  or  presented  at  an 
angle  at  the  foot  of  a  parapet,  or  on  the  ban- 
quette of  the  covered  way. 

"A  ecoDce  with  a  amaU  trench,  aiitl  a  paUiaado  apon 
the  top  of  it:'—Backiu.yt :  Voyagt.  ilL  256. 

pallsade-^porm,  s. 

Zool. :  Strongylns  antuitus,  parasitic  in  the 
horse.  They  do  severe  injury  to  their  hosts, 
and  not  unfrequently  cause  the  death  of  year- 
lings. 

p^lji-sade'.  *  p^-i-sa'-do,  *pal-li-Ba'- 

do,  v.t.    (Palisade,  s.]    To  inclose,  fence,  or 
fortify  with  piUisadea. 

"  With  covered  ways  and  counterscarps  paltiiadoed 
along  it "—4i£«rjM.-  Tristram  6/uiiiUff.  li.  i<X 

p^-i-sa'-do,  S.     [PaLISA  DE.] 

pSl~i-san'-der,  s.  [Ft.  palisandre.)  A  con- 
tinental name  for  rosewood  ;  sometimes  ap- 
plied also  to  violet  wood,  and  a  striped  variety 
of  ebony. 

ipal'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  pal(e),  i. ; -ish.]  Somewhat 
or  rather  pale. 


Pil'-is-s^,  s.    [See  the  compound.] 

Palissy-ware,  s.  A  peculiar  pottery 
first  manufactured  in  France  by  Bernaid 
Palissy  of  Saintes,  about  1555.  His  works  are 
remarkable  for  the  high  relief  of  his  tigiu-es 
and  ornament,  which  consist  frequently  of 
models  from  nature  of  tish,  reptiles,  shells, 
leaves,  &c.,  all  most  carefully  and  naturally 
coloured.  The  art  may  be  said  to  have  died 
witli  him,  both  the  execution  and  design  of 
all  the  copies  made  in  his  peculiar  style  being 
very  inferior  in  colour  and  vigour. 


pal-i-iir'-us,  s.  [The  Latin  name  of  an 
ancient  town  in  Africa,  opposite  to  Candia.] 

Bat.:  A  genus  of  Rhanuiaceae.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  simple,  with  three  nerves;  the 
stipules  becoming  prickles;  calyx  five-eleft; 
petals  and  stamens  five ;  ovary  three-celled  ; 
fruit  dry,  hemispherical,  with  a  brtiad  thin 
rim  round  the  top,  like  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
wlience  the  French  call  it  porte  -chapmu. 
PnUunts  acidcatiis,  a  native  of  Western  Asia 
and  Southern  Europe,  having  iiliable  branches 
and  many  thorns,  is  one  of  the  two  claimants 
to  be  Christ's  thorn. 

pal'-kee,  s.     [Uiud.]    A  palanquin. 

pall  (1),  *  paell,  *  pal,  *  palle,  s.     [A.S. 

p(Fll,  from  Lat.  jxilla  —  a  niantle,  an  under- 
garment, a  curtain;  Sp.  •palio;  Ital.  palio^ 
yaUio.] 

L  Ordinary  Languagt : 

*  1,  An  outer  garment ;  a  cloak  or  mantle. 

"  His  lyooa  skin  chaunged  to  a  pal!  of  gold." 

Spenier :  F.  (J..  V.  7.  24. 

*  2.  A  woollen  mantle  sent  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  from  the  fourth  century,  to  the 
patriarchs  and  primates  of  the  Empire,  and 
worn  by  them  as  an  ensign  of  jurisdiction. 

3.  A  large  black  or  purple  cloth  thrown 
over  tlie  coffin  at  a  funeral ;  a  black  cloth 
used  for  covering  a  tontb. 

"The  right  side  of  the  pnlJ  old  Kgeus  kept" 

Dryden:  Palamon  A  Arcite,  lli.  MS. 

*  4.  A  mantle  of  state. 

"Sometime  let  frurgeoua Tragedy. 
Id  sue^itred  pall,  come  ftweepiiiB;  by," 

Milton  :  U  Penseroio, 

*  5.  A  kind  of  fine  rich  stulf  used  for  mak- 
ing mantles. 

IL  Tcduiically : 

1.  Eccles. :  [Pallium]. 

2.  Her. :  A  figure  like  the 
letter  Y.  It  consists  of  halt 
a  pale  issuing  from  the  base, 
and  conjniTied  in  the  fesse 
point  with  half  a  saUire  froiTi 
the  dexter  and  sinister  chief. 

pall  -  bearer,  *pall-  pall. 

holder,   s.     One  wlio  at- 
tends the  coffin  at  a  funeral ;  so  called  firom 
the  pall  being  formerly  carried  by  them- 

*paU  (2),  s.   1Pall(2),v.]   Nausea,  nauseating. 

"  The  path  or  nauseating  which  continually  inter- 
v6UB."~Shn/fetburj/ :  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  bk. 
IL.  pt  iL,  S  2. 

pall  (3).  s.    [Pawl.] 

*  pall  (1),  v.t.  [Pall  (1),  «.]  To  cover  with 
or  as  with  a  pall ;  to  wrap  up,  to  invest,  to 
shroud. 

"Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  In  the  duimeat  suiuke  of  helL* 

Hhakt^p. :  Macbeth,  L  &. 

paU  (2),  *  palle,  •  pall-en,  •  pall-yn,  v.i. 

&  t.  [Wel.  ptxUu  =  to  fail,  to  cease,  to  neg- 
lect;  pall  =  los-s  of  energy,  failure.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  become  vapid,  dull,  taste- 
less, or  insipid ;  to  lose  life,  strength,  or 
spirit. 

"  Tlie  ale  and  byere  have  paU»d  and  were  nought."— 
Arnold:  Chronicle,  p.  85. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  vapid,  insipid,  or  tasteless. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit,  life,  or  strength  ;  to 
make  spiritless. 

"  They  palt  MoUere'o  and  Lopez'  sprightly  strain." 
iW«.    (Todd.) 

3.  To  cloy. 

"The  po/Zed  satiety  which  attends  on  all  pleasures 
which  njay  be  boughf'—flurA*.-  On  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

4.  To  enfeeble,  to  weaken ;  to  exhaust,  to 

fatigue. 

*■  Hla  knyghtea  and  soldyours  were  tyred  and  palled 
with  ouer  watcbe  and  labour*. "—/"afi^an,  vol.  L, 
ch.  lIxx. 

5.  To  impair,  to  weaken. 

"  ril  ne'er  follow  thy  palled  fortunes  more." 

ahakap. :  Antony  ■*  Clevpatra,  il.  7. 

pal'-la,  S.     [Lat.] 

Aiic.  Costume  :  An  oblong,  rectangular  piece 
of  cloth,  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  wurn  as 
a  robe  of  state  by  ladies.  At  times  it  was 
shorter,  terminating  at  the  knee,  and  re- 
sembling a  tunic.  It  was  worn  by  the  ladies 
of  Rome  over  the  stola,  and  fastened  by  clasps 
on  the  shoulders. 

Pal-la'-di-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to 
or  devised  "by  Palladio,  an  Italian  arcliitect, 
born  at.  Vieenza  1518,  died  1S80. 


FaUadian  architecture,  s.  A  stylo 
of  arclutecture  introduced  by  Palladio,  aiid 
couforuiing  closely  to  the  precepts  of  Vitru- 
viua.  As  regards  style,  it  fails  under  the 
category  of  Roman  Renaissance,  but  of  rather 
a  confused  kind,  for  he  arlorned  buildings  of 
every  kind,  and  of  most  varied  purposes  and 
arrangement,  with  classiaU  temple-portals, 
witliout  taking  into  consideration  their  object 
or  the  requirements  of  the  building  as  a  whole, 
so  that  the  order  was  frequently  carried  up 
through  several  storeys  without  any  reference 
to  its  arrangeujent.  The  lower  storey  of 
palaces  built  by  Palladio,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  at  Vieenza,  is  generally  of  rustic 
work,  wliilst  the  upper  storeys  have  pilasters 
o."  5  col()nna<le;  occasionally,  however,  pilas- 
ters or  arcades  are  introduced  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  works  of  Palladio  remained  for  a 
long  period  the  model  for  an  entire  style. 

pal-ia.d'-ic.  n.   iEng.  pallad(ium) ; -ic]  [Pal- 
ladium, 11.'  2.] 

•  pal-la' -di- on,  s.    [Palladium.] 

pal-la'-di-OU8,  a.     [Eng.  paUadi(um)  ;  -0U8.] 
[Palladium,  11.  2.] 

pal-la'-di-um,   *  pal-la'-di-on,  s.    [Lat. 

from  Gr.  UaAAdSiov  {Palladion)  =  the  stjitue 
of  Pallas  on  which  the  safety  of  Troy  was 
supposed  to  depend  ;  from  UaWa^  (Pallas), 
gen.  ITaAAofios  (i'allados)  =  Pallas  or  Minerva.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  affords  defence,  pro- 
tection, or  safety  ;  a  safeguard. 

"A  kiUQ  if  palladium  to  »ave  the  city."— J/^irton  r 
Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Class.  Antiq.  :  A  celebrated  statue  of 
Pallas  or  Mintrva,  on  tlie  preservation  of 
which  dei'cnd.d  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Troy. 
(Virgil ;  j€}ieid  ii.  100-183.)  This  circumstance 
being  known  to  the  Greeks  during  tlie  Trojan 
war,  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  by  the  advice  and 
aid  of  Helenns,  sun  of  Priam,  climbed  secretly 
by  night  over  the  ramparts  of  Troy,  and 
carried  it  olf. 

2.  Chem.  :  A  tetmd  metallic  element  dis- 
covered by  Wolliston  in  IbOa.  Symbol,  Pd  ; 
at.  wt.  lOli-C ;  sp.  gr.  121.  It  is  found,  asso- 
ciated with  platinum  and  gold,  in  South 
America,  and  is  extracted  from  the  gold  in 
which  it  occurs  by  fusing  with  silver,  dis- 
solving out  the  palladium,  &c.,  with  nitric 
acid,  leinoving  silver  with  common  salt,  and 
then  adding  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  throws  down  ammonia-chloride  of  pal- 
ladium as  a  yellow  powder.  This,  on  igni- 
tion, yields  the  pure  metal.  It  resenibU's 
platinum  in  its  malleability  and  ductility, 
but  is  more  fusible,  less  dense,  and  has  a  more 
silvery  appearance.  It  is  slightly  soluble  m 
concentrated  liydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
more  so  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Its  surface  is  black- 
ened by  tincture  of  iodine,  which  has  no 
effect  on  platinum.  Like  platinum,  it  forms 
two  classes  of  compounds,  viz.,  palladious 
corapomids,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  and  pal- 
ladia compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent. 

3.  Min. :  An  isometric  native  metal,  not 
found  pure,  but  mostly  alloyed  with  a  little 
platinum  and  iridium.  Sometimes  found  in 
minute  octaliedroiis,  but  mostly  as  grains,  with 
native  platiimm,  in  Brazil.  Hardness,  4'5-5  ; 
sp.  gr.  ll-3-ir8;  lu.stre,  metallic;  colour, 
steel-gray. 

palladium-alloys,  s.  pi 

Chem. :  Palladium  unites  with  most  metals, 
but  few  of  its  alloys  aie  of  practical  import- 
ance. An  alloy  uf  one  part  palladium  with 
100  parts  steel  is  well  adapted  for  cutting 
instruments  requiring  a  smooth  edge.  An 
alloy  of  one  part  sih  er  and  nine  fiarts  palla- 
dium is  used  by  dentists.  Its  alloys  with 
gold  are  of  a  gray  or  alnmst  white  colour. 

palladium-bases*  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Compounds  of  palladium  with  am- 
monia and  ammonio-organic  radicals,  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  in  combination 
as  chloridL-s  and  oxides.  Chloride  of  palla- 
daniine,  N2HyPdCIi,  is  formed  by  adding  am- 
monia to  a  Solution  of  palladious  chloride. 
The  oxide  forma  a  strong  base.  The  ethyl 
compound,  i)allad-etliyIaTnine  chloride,  (C2H5)3 
(NH2>>PdCl.>,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl- 
amine  on  palladious  cliinride.  It  becomes 
dark  yellow  and  crystalline. 


late,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oa  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


palladitunize— Palliser 
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palladium Hshlorldo*  5. 

Chr:n.  :  r«Ua'liiiin  foniis  two  chlorides: 
palladious  cliloriUe,  PilC'lo,  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  metal  iu  hydn>cMoric  acui  con- 
taining a  little  nitric  aci<l ;  and  jKilladic  chlor- 
ide, PdClj,  obtained  by  sli^'htly  lu-ating  jwiHa- 
diouH  chloride  io  strong  uiCi'u-hydrucliloric 
acid.  Bolb  compounds  are  very  dark  in 
colour. 

palladium  gold,  s.    [Porpezite.] 

palladium -oxide,  s. 

Chan. :  Tlie  tiruloxide,  PdO,  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  tiie  nitrate  at  11  niodcrat«t  heat. 
It  is  a  dark  gray  or  blaik  powder,  alii^htly 
Kuluble  in  acids.  The  dioxide,  PdOo,  is  not 
known  in  tlie  fr*'*'  stite.  Alkalm  throw  down 
from  paltadic  chloride  the  hydrated  dioxide 
mixed  witli  the  alkali. 

pal-la'-dl~um-ize,  v.t.  [Kng.  palladium: 
•ise.]  To  cover  ur  coat  with  palladium  in 
Heu  of  sine,  as  iu  galvanizing. 

P&l'-lall,  t.    [Native  name.] 

Jiovl. :  Antilope  rtulampus,  from  south  and 
south-east  Afriea.  It  stands  about  three  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  dark  red  al)ove,  yellow- 
Itih  dun  on  sides,  white  beneath.  Thoi'e  are  no 
false  hoofs  ;  burns,  absent  in  female  ;  io  niah; 
alK)ut  twenty  inches  h>ng,  lyrate,  and  ringed 
almost  to  the  tips.    Called  also  Impalla. 

p&l-ldxn-podr',  s.    [PAi^MfoRs.] 

F&l'-l^,  3.  [Gr. ;  the  onlinary  derivation 
makes  tlie  goddess  to  have  obtained  this  nanm 
from  having  slain  the  Titan,  Pallas,  but  it  is 
more  jirobably  derived  from  waAAui  {pallo)  = 
to  brandish.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq. :  The  Greekgoddeas  of  wisdom. 
Her  attributes  and  character  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Roman  Minen-a.    [Minerva.] 

2.  Attron. :  [Arteroid,  2). 

p&l'~las-lte.  s.  [After  Pallas,  the  Russian 
traveller;  bull'.  -ite  {I'etrol.)/} 

Petrol.  :  The  nenie  given  by  Gustav  Rose 
to  a  group  of  extra-lcrie.strial  roi-ks  {meteor- 
ites), wliich  consisted  of  crystals  and  cTystal- 
rrains  of  olivine  (q.v.).  enclose<l  in  a  spongo- 
llke  mass  of  iron.  The  meteorite  descrilicd 
by  Pallas  In  1776.  and  found  try  him  at  Kms- 
nojarsk,  Siberia,  formed  the  type.  Wadsworth 
now  includes  under  this  tenn  nil  terrestrial 
rocks  having  a  similar  composition  and  stmc- 
ture,  although  the  iron  constituent  may  have 
been  converted  into  magnetite  (q.v.)  by  oxida- 
Uou. 

*pfil' -la-teen. «.  [Etym,  doubtflil ;  of.  pallO), 
$.,  I.  6j  Some  kind  of  stutf  or  article  of  dress, 
Dot  identilied. 

"  with  top-knot*  fine  to  mftke  *«m  pretty. 
With  tlitpvt,  jnitatrrn.  uni  aettce." 

Coivm:  Scarro7ti<Ut.  jl  «8. 

*pSlled,  pa~  par.  or  a.  (Pall  (2),  v.]  Dull. 
vapid,  iDsipid,  tasteless,  destitute  of  life  vr 
■pirit. 

*  pSl-lSs'-f^nt,  a.  [L&t.  paltescens,  pr.  par. 
oi  jtnUfS-yi  =  t"  grow  pale  ;  incept,  of  ;>a7/t'y=- 
to  l>e  pale.)    Growing  or  becoming  pale. 

p&l-lot  (1),  8.    (Palette.] 
*  I.  OrJiitary  Languuge; 

1.  A  palette. 

2.  A  mcasare  formerly  used  by  Borgeons, 
And  containing  thix-u  ounces. 

"A  BUrric>'n  ilrew  fr<>iii  b  [■ntleiit,  In  four  dR>8. 
twriitr-MTvii  paH»u,  *vvry  imUM  oontalnlng  tliive 
ounce*."—  llakmaUl. 

II.  Technically: 
h  Bookbi}uting: 

(1)  A  tool  for  gilding  the  back  over  the 
bandM. 

(2)  Tlie  instrument  with  which  gilders  taki- 
Up  gold-leaf  from  the  pillow. 

2.  Clay: 

(1)  A  board  oil  wliieh  a  newly-moulded  brick 
Is  carried  away  to  the  liack. 

(2)  A  potter's  wheel. 

(3)  A  paddlo  utted  in  beating  and  shapint; 

ItIaHtle  niateri;tl  iu  forming  crucibles,  itc. ;  ur 
n  taking  up  mortar  for  use. 

3.  Ilarol. :  in  an  eRcapcmrnt,  a  lip  or  leaf 
connec'ted  with  the  pendulum,  or  upon  tlie 
arlMir  of  the  bidanee-whecl,  aa  the  case  may 
l»e,  and  nctitig  coiiHrcutively  ii|>on  the  teotli 
of  A  wheel  which  is  driven  by  ihr  main-apring 
or  weight,  iind  is  known  as  the  HCJt|K--whtH;L 


4,  Machinery : 

0)  A  cliek  or  pawl  to  which  a  reciprocat4ng 
motion  is  im]>aried,  and  by  whieh  an  inter- 
mittent rotary  motion  is  communicated 
to  a  wheel,  as  in  miiny  feed  mo  -n 
tinns  ;  or  by  which  the  rotary  ^^ 
motion  of  a  wheel  tb  made 
intermittent. 

(2)  One  of  the  series 
of  discs  or  pistons  in 
the  chain-pump. 

5.  Music:  The  cover- 
ing whieli  closes  tlko 
opening  into  the  pipes 
of  an  organ.  A  I'iece  of 
wire  is  placed  on  each 
siile  of  every  pallet  to 
steady  It  and  keep  it  in 
the  j>erpendicular  dnr-  pallet 
ing  its  ascent  and  de-  ,  ,  _  .  , 
feceui^  ana  every  pauet      ^j^;  (b)  Puiidowiis  of 


is  covejed  at  top  with 

soft  leather,  to  make  it 
fit  closely  and  work 
quietly. 

G.  Naiu.  :  A  ballast- 
locker  in  the  hold  of  ft 
small  vessel. 


Iwllft  foiiui'ctt-d  with 
he  keys ;  (c)  Putletd 
which  aJmlt  air  liit-> 
gT-njve,  ttentlleil  hy 
uiovluK  iKtwei^u  two 
wlrun;  ((i)  QriMJvcBniii- 
utiigfroiubHcktofrnrit 
tuKivr  pifiea ;  («)  tilitkr. 
with  holes  correBi>oiid- 
Ing  to  pli>e«.  iiuUcJ 
(romri*[htU>le(t.!.<jn8 
to  ndmit  or  prevent  nd- 
xnlaBlon  of  air  to  pipea  ; 
connect*^  with  the 
•t«p-h«ndlea. 


pallet -eye,  s. 

Music:  A  loop  of  wire 
fajttiened  to  the  movable 
end    of   the    pulkt,   to 
wliich  wires,  called  ])ull-downs,  in  connection 
with  the  key-board,  are  attached. 

pfil'-let  (2),   "pail-let,   «.     [Ft.  pat7W  =  a 
heap  of  straw,  diiinii.  of  jwiV^e  =  straw,  from 
Lat,  jxtlea  =  Btraw,  cliall'.]    A  small,  rude  bed  ; 
a  mattress  or  coueh,  properly  of  straw. 
"  I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low." 

Scott  ;  Marmion,  vi.  «. 

p^'-let  (3),  s.    [Dimin.  otpale,  s.) 

Ucr. :  A  diminution  of  the  pale,  being  only 
one-half  of  it  in  breadth. 

p&l'-let-ted,  a.     t^ng. 

pallet  i:s)\  -ed.] 

Her,  :   Conjoined    by   a 
pallet:  as,  a  chevron  jjq/- 

lctt€iL 

pal'-li-al«  a,  fLat.  pal- 
li(um)  ='a.  mantle;  Eng. 
aty.  Kuff.  -ai.)    Pertaining         palleted. 

to  a  mantle.    'Ilie  word  is 

Kpecifiially  used  with  reference  to  the  mantles 

of  Diolhiscs. 

pallial-lmpresslon,  palllal-Une,  s. 

Zool. :  An  impression  or  line  left  in  the 
dead  shell  of  a  mollusc,  tlie  muscular  nuirgin 
of  the  mantle.  In  the  monomyary  bivalves, 
and  Siixieava  and  Panop'ra  twrvegioa^  it  is 
broken  up  into  irregular  spots. 

pallial-llne,  s.    [Pallial- impression.] 

pallial-shcll,  s. 

7,0(il. :  A  shell  secreted  by,  or  contained 
within,  the  mantle,  as  is  the  *'boxie"of  the 

cuttle-hshes. 

pallial'Binns,  s. 

Znol. :  A  bay  or  sinus  in  the  pallial  im- 
pression in  the  bhells  of  molluscs  having 
retractile  siphons,  the  grcat^-r  or  less  iengtli 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  depth  of  the  sinus. 
Called  also  Kiphonal  impression.  The  fonn  id 
the  sinus  is  a  generic  character. 

*  p&l'-U-^-m£nt,  3.   [ImL  pallium  =  a  mantle, 

a  cloak,]    A  dress,  a  robe. 

"Thli  patliatnent  of  whlU*  nndipotlrAahue." 

6hak«tp.  ;  3'itut  Amtrviticui,  1.  i. 

'  p&l'-U-ard,  B.     [Vr.  palllant,  from  jxiiUf  - 

htruw.] 

1.  A  vagabond,  a  tramp,  a  beggar. 

2.  A  lecher,  a  lewd  person. 

"Tbl«n-««,  i«ndoni.  iialliards.  nIdi  of  e*'«ry  iorf 
hrfidtn:  iliitUJt  Panther,  IL  t,(A. 

*  p&l'-lI-ard-ifO,  «.     [Vr,  faiUardim.\    Vor- 

nieiiti'in.* 

"Nor  cftB  thrjr  tAx  him  with  i<atUnr%Hie,  loturjr. 

eiitcurlmii."— ."rtr  <;,  h,ui  :  Uictuirtl  lit.,  i>.  IM. 

p&r-l{-&880,  p&l'-U-JUa,  $.  [Fr.  paiUassf  ; 
O.  Kr.  jiaiUace,  from  pinlU;  —  ntraw ;  ImI. 
jkilea.)  An  uiiderlM*«l  of  Htniw ;  a  alraw 
nialtreHS.  The  form  and  piiriHiHO  l>eing  le- 
talned,  other  mnt^-riajH  have  bi-eu  substilut^-d. 
aa  Mi(ii4.H,  llnely-iihrt'ddcd  wood,  culled  exc4;l- 
Hior,  chad,  h|K>nge,  and  hair. 


pal -li  ate,  v.t.    U'alliate,  a.] 

•  L  Lit.:  To  cover,  as  with  a  cloak;  to 
wrap  ujx 

" BeloA  fMfHatad  with  >  plIgrlmB  oomt-'—Ber^vt : 
9ra9*{t.  p.  SIL 
n.  Figuratively : 

•  1.  To  coDCcal,  to  cover,  to  hide,  to  cloak- 

"HIs  muitle  which  yet  wu  enough  to  ci>Trr  th* 
chnt  or  tu  p<tiiiiU4  tho  illiuluu.'— ^nu/A  .'  Seittum  Mt 

•  2.  To  shield,  to  shelter, 

"It  U  Uie accustomni  uiAoner  of  onr  modem  wrlten 
RlwAlea  to  palliatf  Ltirmaclvc*  ondrr  the  protrrtlon  of 
a'>me  Worthy  fMtna.'—Boult<m:  MmUdna.    |I>«d.| 

3.  To  cover  with  excuses ;  to  extenuate  ;  to 
soften  or  lessen  the  enormity  of  by  apolo- 
gies or  excuses  ;  to  excuse :  as,  To  paiiiat*  & 
fault. 

4.  To  reduce  or  lessen  In  violence,  strength, 
or  force  ;  to  mitigate. 

"  Tu  palliate  duliMM.  and  glrtt  ttuM  *  ■hoTa." 

Cowper  :  Tatk,  Ir.  SA, 

6.  To  cure  temporarily  or  imperfectly :  u, 
to  palliate  a  disease. 

•  pal'-li-ate, '  pal-ly-ate,  a.    [Lat  paUia- 

tns  =.  cloaked,    from   paUinm  =  a   mantle,  A 
cluak.] 
1.  Lii. :  Cloaked,  clothed,  dressed. 


"Certain  link's  And  citizeui  of  dtuera  cytTM 

lied.-- J 

Jtenn,  /»'.     (Introd.  tol.  M 


tK)rc>Klies  iu  \inhUii  patlifote  and  dluiiualet 


2.  Fig. :  Eased,  mitigated,  imperfectly  or 
temporarily  cured. 

"  A  method  of  cure  palliate  and  imperfect.*— ^«B  * 
Li/e  of  t/ammond.  f  I. 

p^-li-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.]    (Palliate,  i\] 

'  1.  The  act  of  palliating,  cloaking,  or  con- 
cealing. 

*  2.  A  cloak  or  concealment. 

••  The  EenerjiUty  of  Chrlntiam  make  the  e-xtenial 
fornie  of  religion  hut  a /taU»af ion  for  ■in-"— i?.  Mere: 
Jtj/ttery  qf  Ootitintu,  p.  H. 

3.  The  act  of  extenuAiing  or  excusing;  ex- 
tenuation ;  an  excuse. 

"Bitt«r  invectivea  ag&insi  other  men'i  faults,  and 
indulfcoca  or  paUtaUon  of  their  own.'*— <7»p.  ^  tJu 

T-mgue. 

'4.  Mitigation;  temporary  or  imperfect 
cure ;  alleviation,  abatemeut. 

pa.l'-li-a-tive,  a.  A  ».    [Fr.  paUiati/.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Extenuating,  excusing ;  lessening  or 
surieuiiig  the  violence  or  enormity  of. 

2,  Mitigating,  alleviating  ;  temporarily  or 
partially,  not  radically  curative. 

"Aud  BQcb  cures  be  called  paltinHv*.  which  eearck 
not  to  th«  rout  iind  utuae.  but  clvo  n  show  only  nl 
cure:  aa  when  a  nore  U  htnk-d  up  aloft,  and  yei 
Itrsterelh  undenunth."— i".  JloUand  :  PHujf  \Kxplam. 
<y  Wordt  qS  Art.  voL  L) 

B.  As  ^\ibsiantivc : 

1.  That  which  i>alliates  or  extenuates :  ax, 
apailioi^-x  ol  a  i'Hult. 

2,  That  winch  m'tigates,  alleviates,  cures, 
or  rtmedies  temporarily,  not  radically;  a 
temporary  or  purtial  cure  or  remedy. 

"  It  ou^'ht  to  be  no  pulliatiee ;  but  a  lH[i«IaUTe  pn>- 
Vi^l<l■l,  viifiirou*.  auliituittlal,   and  cfrecuVe."— AurJbt. 


i'ipeech  o 


Jlr.  /Uc'f  £(U<  India  liUL 


'  piil'-li-P-tdr-i^,  a.  [Eng.  oaiiiat(e);  -ory.l 
1  tie  tame  as  Palliative  (q.v.). 

p&l'-lld,a.  [Xnt.7>a//Wtw  =  pale(q.T.).]  Pal6» 
wan  ;  wanting  in  c<^>K)ur;  dim. 

"The  paltid  r«atiua  of  •Im^i.'* 

Lonm/tUtotf :  (juMmi  Ltfftnd.  L 

"  pdl-Ud'-I-tj^,  I.  lEng.  pailiti;  -ity.]  The 
i|uality  or  mtute  of  being  pallid  ;  pallor,  pale- 
ness, pollidiic^^. 

•  piU'-lid-l^,  nJr.  [Ef\g.  jxiU id ;  -ly.]  In  » 
pidlid  manner ;  with  puleuesa  or  p;dlor ;  palely. 

"Tliey  ■xiiietiiiintapi-fiarfiJiUlirBad.*— ilyh  Ta^flar: 
ArUjtciiil  /litiuUoiiiPncit,  i>.  13. 

pJU'-Ud-ndsS,  Jt.  [Eug.  pallUl:  -ntsg.1  The 
qiudity  ur  slate  of  boiiig  pallid  ;  palepeBa, 

jHillor. 

■  p&l-Uo-br&n-ohl  a'-ta  ».  pi.   (Eng.,  Ac. 

j)>iWi(iMn);  oconiieet.,  and  //raijrAiof'i.) 

ZixU. :  De  Itlainville'a  namu  for  wliat  are 
now  known  as  the  BruncliioiH>d». 

•  pal-U-OUn,  ».    tO-  Pr.  ]    A  tent. 

"Then  all  by  Itunny  Cold Inxk now, 
I'llcbed  palH.;4H*  Uh.W  tb.-ir  rK>m.' 

.ScoU  :  rham.u  fA«  HArm^r,  IIL 

P&l'~Us-dr,  *.  [The  name  of  the  ln\'cntor, 
Major   General    Mir    William    Palliwr.    C.a 

(18:iU-82.)j 


b6U,  hS}t ;  p^t.  j6^l ;  oat,  90II,  oborus,  9liln,  ben^h ;  go,  gom :  thin,  ^hXm ;  oln,  af ;  «zpoot,  Xonophon,  exist,    -Iikg. 
-tlan  —  sli^n.    -tlon,  -ftlon  —  uhUn ;  -(ion,  -^lon  —  ztaiXu.    -olous,  -tloua,  -sioua  -  abila.    -blo,  -dlo,  &c.  ~  b^  d^l. 
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pallium— palmacese 


Palliser  projectiles,  s.  pi 

Ordn. :  Cylindro-conoidal  missiles,  chilled 
at  their  points  by  being  cast  in  moulds  of 
which  tlie  lower  p;irt  is  of  iron,  the  upper  part 
filled  with  the  usujil  casting  sand.  Thus  the 
point,  being  rapidly  cooled,  is  intensely  hard, 
but  the  rear  part  of  tlie  projectile  is  of  ordi- 
nary cast  iron.  They  are  made  with  a  small 
cylindrical  hollow  inside,  closed  with  a  screw 
plug.  When  used  as  shells,  this  hollow  is 
filled  with  a  small  bursting  charge  of  powder, 
enclosed  in  a  serge  bag.  They  do  not  require 
a  fuze,  but  explode  on  strik- 
ing a  hard  object  owing  to 
the  heat  generated  by  the 
collision. 

p^'-li-iixn,  s.    (Lat.  =  a 

cloak,  a  mantle.] 

'1.  A71C     Costume:    A 
square  woollen  cloak,  much 
resembling     the     clilamys, 
from  which  it  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  its  greater 
length  and  amplitude.      It 
was  capable  of  enveloping 
the  entire  person,  which  it 
could  cover  at  night  as  a 
blanket.    It  was  much  worn 
by  the  Greeks,  correspond-         pallium. 
ing  to  tlie  toga  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    It  was  sometimes  decorated  with  em- 
broidery, but  generally   had  only  a  simple 
border. 

*  2.  EccUs.  :  A  pall ;  an  ornamental  band 
of  white  wool  three  fingers  broad,  to  be  worn 
around  the  shoulders,  with  pendants  a  span 
in  length  before  and  behind,  the  ends  orna- 
mented with  red  crosses.  It  is  sometimes 
said  to  correspond  to  the  ribbon  or  garter  of 
secular  knighthood.  If  so,  it  cannot  be 
medifpval  knighthood,  for  Tertullian  has  a 
treatise  De  Pailin.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  VII. 
(1073-1085)  arch"bisliops  went  for  it  to  Rome  ; 
afterwards  the  popes  sent  it  to  them  when 
they  received  their  appointment.  At>out 
1370  Gregory  XI.  issued  a  decretal  which 
rendered  it  imperative  on  an  archbishop  to 
have  received  the  pallium  before  he  could 
call  a  council,  consecrate  a,  bishop,  or  dis- 
charge other  functions  of  his  office. 

3.  Zool. :  The  mantle  of  a  bivalve  mollusc. 

*  pall-mall'  (a  as  e).  *  pail-mail,  'pallo 
maille,    *  pell-mell,    s.     [0.  Fr.  pale- 

maille,(rom  Ital.  palaniftijlio,  paltmnagl to  =  a, 
stick  with  a  mallet  at  one  end  to  play  at  a 
wooden  ball  with;  also  the  name  of  such  a 
game  ;  lit.  =  a  ball-mallet,  from  palla  =  a  ball, 
maglio  (Fr.  mail)  —  a  mallet ;  Lat.  viaUeus  —  a 
hammer.]  Thenanie  of  an  old  ganie,  in  which 
the  object  was  to  drive  a  ball  with  a  mallet  or 


FALLMALL. 
(a)  From  a  ]>ictiire  of   the  period  in  Carter's 
Weatmiiister :  |h}  Mallet  aud  ball  eugraved 
In  Arch.  Journal.  xL 

clnb  through  a  hoop  elevated  on  a  pole,  the 
players  standing  at  either  end  of  an  alley. 
He  who  succeeded  in  sending  the  ball  through 
in  the  fewest  strokes  w;is  the  winner.  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  the  mallet  itself, 
and  to  tlie  alley  or  place  where  the  game  wa-s 

Jlayed.     It  was  formerly  much  played  in  St. 
ames's  Park,  London,  and  gave  its  name  to 
the  street  known  as  Pall  Mall. 

*'  We  see  a  stroke  with  a  racket  upon  a  ball,  or  with 
hpail-mail  beetle  upon  a  bowl  makes  It  flie  from  it." 
~Digby  :  On  Bodies,  p.  9L 

p&l'-lor,  .t.    [Lat.,  from  'paUeo  =  tQ  be  pale.] 
IPale,  ((.]    PaltMiess. 

"There  ia  some  little  chauge  of  the  ootnplexlon  from 
k  gre:iter  digit-e  uf  pallor  to  a  lea^'—Sp,  Taylor t 
Artificial  Ilnndiotneneaa,  p.  42. 


palm  ii  silent),  *  palme, ""  paum,  *  paume, 
'  pawme,  s.  [h'r.  pnume  =■  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  from  Lat.  ptilimi ;  Gr.  TraAa^j;  {palavie) ; 
A.  S. /oim=  palm  uf  the  hand,  palm^  a  pahu- 
tree ;  O.  H.  Qer./ulma  =  the  flat  of  the  hand.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally ; 

(1)  The  inner  or  flat  part  of  the  hand. 

"  Othere  saven  strokis  with  the  paurme  of  berhoodla 
in  hia  f&ce.  —trvclife :  Matrheur  xxvL 

(2)  A  linear  measure  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  hand,  or  to  its  length  from  the  wrist  to 
the  tip  of  the  fingers ;  a  measure  of  length 
d»ioribed  variously  as  three  and  four  inches  ; 
•^iongst  the  Romans  a  measure  of  length 
equal  to  about  eight  and  a-half  inches. 

"The  atrttely  quarry  on  the  cllffa  lay  dead  ; 
And  sixteen  paima  his  brow's  Inr^e  hon<'arB  spread." 
Pope :  Bomer ;  Iliad  iv.  141. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (1). 

"  The  green  palm  branch  waving  in  thy  hand-" 

Cowper :  On  the  Death  of  Damon. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  branch  or  leaf  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
was  anciently  worn  as  a  symbol  of  victory  or 
triumph  ;  hence,  victory,  superiority,  triumph. 


"  And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest,  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  Uurel  shan  adorn  his  knia;ht,' 
Dryden:  Palamon  A  ArcUe,\\\.  & 


(2)  A  popular  name  for  the  catkins  of  the 
Sallow,  Saiix  caprea. 

(3)  The  uaine  given  to  the  broad  part  at  the 
top  of  a  buck's  horn. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :  Any  member  of  the  order  Pal- 
mace». 

(2)  PL  :  The  order  Falmaceae. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  sailmaker's  substitute  for  a  thimble. 
It  goes  over  the  hand,  and  has  a  fitted  shield  by 
which  the  needle  is  pushed  through  the  canvas. 

(2)  The  flat  face  of  an  anchor-fluke  which 
forms  the  holding  surface. 

3.  Script. :  Probably  Fhcenix  dactylifera^  the 
Date-palm  (q.v.). 

%  To  bear  the  palm  :  To  have  the  pre-emin- 
ence. 

"  Of  man's  mlracnlous  mistakes,  this  heart 
The  palm."  Young :  A'ight  ThowjhU,  i.  400. 

palm-bark  tree,  s. 

Bot,:  Melaleuca  ll'ilsoni,  a  myrtle-bloom. 
palm-bird,  s. 

Orniih. :  A  popular  name  for  any  African 
species  of  Ploceus.  P.  spUonotuJi  is  the  south 
and  east  African,  and  P,  textor  the  west 
African  Palm-bird, 

palm-butter,  s.    [Palm-oil.) 

palm-cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Paradoxurus  tyjms,  a  black  civet, 
somewhat  banded  on  the  flanks,  and  with 
a  whit«  spot  below  the  eye,     Fuuiid  in  India. 

palm,-colour,  s.  A  colour  like  that  of 
the  palm-tree ;  bay. 

palm-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  reed  meadow-grass.  Poo  oxpiolUxL. 
palm-honey,  s. 

Oicm. :  The  nncrystJillizable  portion  of  palm- 
sugar.  It  is  a  mixture  of  invert  and  cane 
sugars. 

X^alm-bouse,  s.  A  glass-house  in  which 
palms  and  other  tropical  plants  are  raised  and 


palms 
kept. 


palm-kale,  s. 

Hort.  :  Brtissica  oUracea,  var.  palmi/olia. 
Called  also  Tree-kale. 

palm-leaf^  s.    A  leaf  of  the  palm-tree. 

Palm-leaf  loovi :  A  form  of  loom  in  which 
strips  of  palm-leaf  of  ]>roper  width  and  length 
for  the  weft  of  the  desired  fabric  are  placed 
side  by  side  between  lingers  at  the  top  of  a 
vibrating  holder  at  the  side  of  the  loom-frame. 

palm-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  Palm-butter.  A  fat  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  certain  kinds  uf  palm,  and  im- 
ported from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  has  the 
consistence  of  butter,  an  orange  colour,  a 
smell  resembling  violets,  and  consists  mainly 
of  tripalmitin,  with  a  little  olein.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but,  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  ether  and  turpentine, 
melts  at  27%  and  is  bleached  by  heating  to 


100%  in  presence  of  a  current  of  steam  and  air. 
Palm-oil  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  and  candles,  and  is  a  conimcm 
constituent  of  railway-carnage  grease.  It  ia 
frequently  adulterated  with  wax,  tallow,  lard, 
resin,  &c. 

*  palm-play,  s.     Hand-balL 

"The  palm-plat/,  where,  despoyled  for  the  guns. 
With  d;\2ed  yies  oft  we  by  gleaioi's  of  lone 
Haue  mist  the  baJL"     Surrey  :  Pr%t»neT  in  WindaOK 

palm-sugar,  s. 

Chem. :  A  saicharine  matter  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  various  kinds  of  palm.  It  ts  very 
dark-coloured  and  hygroscopic,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  cane  sugar. 

Palm-Sunday,  •  Palme-Sunday,  s. 

Eccles. :  The  Sunday  immediately  preceding 
Easter.  It  commemorates  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
multitude  strewed  palm  "  branches,"  orrather 
leaves,  fur  the  typical  palms,  like  those  of 
Palestine,  have  no  branches  (John  xii.  13).  In 
some  Roman  and  High  Anglican  churches 
genuine  palms  are  used  for  decorations  on 
that  day,  but  they  are  too  rare  and  expensive 
for  ordinary  use.  Asubt.titule  has  therefore 
been  found  in  an  early  flowering  willow  (Sal^ 
caprea),  which  is  popularly  GiUed  a  palm 
[I.  2(2)],  and  by  many  believed  really  to  be  so. 

palm-tree,  $. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Palm.  ».,  IL  1. 

2.  Pyrotechnics:  A  device  consisting  of  a 
series  of  green  fires  on  a  frame  representing 
the  body  and  head  of  a  palm  tree.  The  com- 
position is  crystallized  verdigris,  4  paits  ;  sul- 
phate uf  copper,  2;  sal-ammoniac,  1:  ground 
with  alcohol  and  ut>ed  to  saturate  cotton  roT- 
ings,  which  are  festooned  about  the  frame, 
and  fired  before  the  spirits  have  evaporated. 

palm-veined,  s. 

Bot.  iPf  a  UaJ) :  Palminerved  (q.v.) ;  radi^ 
ting.    {AlphoRse  de  CaudolU.) 

palm-wax,  s. 

Chem. :  A  dark  yellow,  somewhat  translu- 
cent wax  obtained  from  Ceroxylon  uiuticoia^  a 
species  of  palm  indigenous  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  America.  It  melts  at  106°,  and 
takes  fire  at  a  higher  temperature,  burning 
with  a  bright,  smoky  flame.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether  and  the  caustic  alkalis,  partly  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  iu  water  aud  cold 
alcohol, 

palm-wlne,  s, 

Chem..:  An  alcoholic  beverage  prepared  by 
the  fennent;ttion  of  the  juice  of  certain  palms, 
A renga  saccharijera^  Sagus,  Raphia, and  others. 

palm-worm,  s.  A  species  of  centipede 
fuund  in  America.     {IVoTcester^) 

palm  (/  silent),  v.t.    [Palm,  ».\ 

1.  To  conceal  in  the  \>aXm  of  the  hand,  sm 
conjurors  or  cheats. 

"  Tbey  palmed  the  trick  that  lost  the  gume." 

rrwr.  Alma.  LL  Stt. 

*  2.  To  handle. 

'*  Frauk  carves  very  111,  yet  will  palm  all  the  meat" 
Prior:  Epigram. 

*  3.  To  stroke  with  the  hand. 

4.  To  bribe. 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  palm  the  police.  It  ts  not 
an  uuu3ual  thing  iu  our  ti'ude  to  palm  tlie  police.'— 
Morning  Chronicle,  Feb.  10.  ihiS. 

5.  To  impose  by  fraud.  (Usually  followed 
by  off  before  that  which  is  given,  and  upon 
before  the  person  imposed  on.) 

"  For  yoa  may  palm  ui>on  na  new  for  old.' 

Oryden  :  Hind  i  Panther,  IL  314. 

pal'-ma(pl.  pal'-mse),  s.    [Lat.  =a  palm.] 
Bot.  (PL):   The  nann?  given  by  Linnaeus, 
Jussieu,  &c.,  to  the  order  now  called  Pal* 
maceae. 

palma-christi,  s. 

£ot.,  J:c.  :  Ilicinus  commujiis^  the  Castor  oil 
plant  (q.v.). 

pal-ma'-^e-S0,  s.  p/.  [Lat,  jxii7n(o)  =  a  palm; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acea:.] 

1.  Bot. :  Palms  ;  an  order  of  End'^gens,  the 
only  one  of  the  alliance  Palmales.  Tlie  trunk 
is  arborescent  or  shrubby,  generally  simple, 
rough  with  the  dilated  half  sheathing  base  of 
the  leaves  or  their  scars.  Leaves  clu^stered, 
terminal,  usually  very  large,  pinnate  or  fla- 
belliform,  plaited  with  parallel,  simple  veins  ; 
spadix  scaly,  tenninal,  often  branched,  en- 
closed in  a  spathe,  often  woody  ;  Sf  pals  three, 
fleshy  or  leathery,  persistent;    petals  tliree. 


fl&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cilb,  ciire,  vmlte,  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;  try,  Syrian,    eo,  oa  —  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


palmacooua— palmitic 
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sometirites  connate;  stamens  rlellnit«  or  in- 
dcHnite.  Ovary  superior  ;  carpels  three,  two, 
or  one  ;  ovulfs  generally  solitary  ;  erec-t. 
Fruit  rtnijiafcous,  or  nut-like  or  berried. 
Seed  filling  the  cavity  in  which  it  grows;  re- 
tifulated.  A  splendid  order  of  plants  adorn- 
ing tropical  landscapes,  ami  of  much  use  to 
man.  Known  genera,  7:i ;  species,  600  (?). 
Tribes  Areceie,  Calaniese.  Borasseie,  Coryphese, 
and  Cocoete.    (LindUy,  &c) 

2.  Palaobot. :  Palms  are  recognised  in  a 
fossil  state  by  their  leaves  an<l  stems.  Tlie 
earliest  remains  of  the  order  are  found  in 
rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  where  two  or 
three  si>ecies  occur.  They  are  abundant  in 
•he  Tertiary  strata ;  several  species  have  been 
found  in  the  Eocene  beds  of  England.  The 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Anti;:ua  have  supplied  a 
large  series  of  stems  lieautifuUy  preserved  in 
Bilex.  The  fossils  from  the  Palieozoic  rocks 
referred  to  Palms  do  not  belong  to  this  order. 
(IKm.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.) 

pJU-ma'-ceoiis  (CO  as  sh).  a.  [)(od.  Lat 
paimac€(ae);  Em;,  adj.  surl.  -ous.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  PalmacefB  or  Falius. 

p&l'-mal,  a.    [Palhales.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  Itelonging  to  the  genus  Palma  : 
as,  the  Pahnal  Alliance. 

p&l-ma'-le^  s.  pU  [Lat.  patma,  and  suff. 
•aies.] 

Bot.  :  The  Falmal  Alliance.  Only  order, 
Pahnacese  (q.v.). 

pSI'-mar,  a,  [Lat.  palmaris.  from  palma  =  a 
Iialm.]'  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palra  of  the 
liand. 

palinar-aroh«  s. 

Anat.  (PL):  Two  arches,  (1)  the  superficial 
palmar  arch,  or  artery,  which  is  the  continna- 
tion  of  the  ulnar  artery  into  the  hand,  and  (2) 
the  deep  palmar  arch  which  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  radial  artery, 

•  pil'-mar-j^,  o.    [Palmar.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
palmar. 

2.  Worthy  of  receiving  the  palm  ;  most  ex- 
cellent; chief,  noblest. 

"Sentpncfl*— proceeding  from  the  l>en  of  'the  6rat 
phll<>no|>her  of  the  a^e'  in  his  }<almary  aad  capital 
wurk.'  — //i'r««  ■  *tn  the  Apologu  for  Uum«. 

pJU'-mate,  piU'-mat-ed,  a.     [Lat.  palma- 
tua,    from    palma  = 
the  palm.] 

1.  Bot, :  Having 
the  shape  of  the 
hand  ;  resembling  a 
hand  with  1 1i  e 
finders  spread  out; 
having  n ve  lobes 
with  in  idribs  di- 
verging from  a  com- 
mon centre :  as,  a 
palmaU  leaf.  Used 
also  of  some  tubers, 

as  those   of   Orchis         palsiate  leaf. 
odoratUiima. 


2.  ^oul. 
footed. 


Having  the  toes  webbed ;  web- 


pU'-xnate,  «.     [Eng.  palm(ic):  -ate.] 
Ckem. :  A  salt  of  palmic-acid  (q.v.). 

p&l'-mat-Sd,  a.    (Palmate,  a.] 

palxnated  smooth-nowt,  s,     [Newt.1 

p&l -mato  l^r,  ndv.      [Eng.  palmate,  a.  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  piilniatc  manner. 

p&l-mfit-i-,  f'Tii/.    [Lat.  palmatus—  palmate.] 
P.'duiatvly. 

p&l-m&t-i-f  id.  a.    [Prof,  pal-matl;  and  Lat. 
Jlnth  (j'ft.  t.yi(/i)  =  to  cut,  to  divide.] 

lint.  {Of  a  lea/):  P.ilnmte,  with  the  lobes 
divided  down  to  naif  the  breadth  of  the  leaf. 
(_ne  CantlolU.) 

p&l  m&f-l-form. pdl'-mlform,  a.  [Pnf. 

jHtlmati-,  palmi-,  and  Ktv^.  /omi.] 

Pnt. ;  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  whoso  ribn 
are  arranged  In  a  ]>al?nato  form,  radiating 
from  the  tup  of  the  petiole. 

p&l  m&t'-I-ldbod, p&l-milt-Y-16'-bate, a. 

[Prt-f.  jfilnuiti-,  and  Kiig.  /o^«/,  loljote  {\{.v.).'] 
Bot. :  Palmate,  with  the  leaves  Indefinitely 
lobate. 

p Ai  -  m&t  I-parf  -Sd,    p&l  -  m&t  - 1  -  par*  - 


tite,  0,     [Pref.    palmati-,   and  Eng.  parted, 
piiittte.] 

BoL  (0/  a  leaf):  Palmate,  with  the  lobes 
passing  down  beyond  the  middle,  and   the 

parencliyma  not  interrupted.    {D«  CaiidolU.) 

p&l-m&f 'i-seot.  pdl-m^t-l-scct-ed,  a 

[Pref.  painiati-^  and  Lat.  a^cCui,  pa.  par.  ol 
seco  =  to  cut,  J 

Bot.  {Of  a  leaf):  Palmate,  with  the  lobes 
divided  down  to  the  midrib,  and  the  paren- 
chyma interrupted.    {De  CandoUe.) 

palmed  {l  silent),  a.     [Eng.  palm;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  ^lalm  or  palms. 

2.  Applied  to  a  stag  of  full  growth  that 
bears  the  jmlms  of  his  horns  aloft, 

••  Aa  wbfD  a  den  of  bh)odle  Locern*  cling 
About  the  goodly  iMilmetl  hart. " 

Chapman  :  Bornar;  tllad  xl. 

'  palm'-fuU  {I  silent),  a.  [Eng.  palm  ;  •full.] 
Abounding  in  palms.  {Sylvester:  Job  Triujn- 
phant,  t)7.) 

p^l-mel'-la,  «.  [A  Lat.  dimin.  from  Or. 
TTuA^os  (i>aiffujs)  =  quivering.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Palmellete 
(q.v.).  The  beat-known  species  is  PalmelUi 
cruenta. 

pil  mel'-le-8B,  pSl-mel-la'-9e-»,  s.  pi. 

[Mnd.  Lat.  palmell{a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ffc,  -acec^.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Confervacese,  or  Green- 
spored  Algie.  The  cells  are  somewhat  globose 
or  eUiptical,  free,  and  more  or  less  distinct, 
or  collected  by  means  of  a  slimy  layer  into  a 
frond.  They  grow  in  damp  places,  in  fresh 
water,  or  in  tlie  sea.  Tribes,  Protococcidaa 
and  Coccochloridse,  the  latter  containing  the 
typical  genus  Palmella  (q.v.). 

pal'-mer  {l  silent),   *  pal-mere»  «.     [Eng. 

jKilm ;  -er.] 

1.  A  pilgrim  who  carried  a  branch  of  a 
palm-tree  in  token  of  his  having  been  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

"A  painter  na  opposed  to  a  plltrrim,  was  one  who 
Qiado  It  hla  »olo  >iU9lries«to  visit  .litlerent  holy  Bliriii.n, 
trnvi-lliiirf  mci-tuuiiitly.  ami  subsiatiiig  by  chanty : 
wlierca.1  the  pilgrim  retired  tv  his  utiual  home  and 
occupations  wben  be  had  paid  his  devotions  at  tbe 
particular  Bi>ot  whlcli  was  the  object  ol  hU  pilgrimage." 
— i'eoK.-  Jtarmitm,  L  2T.    (Ncitel 

*  2.  One  who  palms  or  cheats  at  cards. 

•  3.  A  cane  ;  a  ferule.    {Huloet.) 

*  4.  A  wood-louse. 

palmer- worm*  s. 

•  I.  (inl.  Lang.  :  A  hairy  caterpillar,  wan- 
dering about  like  a  jtalmer  on  his  pilgrimage. 
The  most  comin<'n  ones  belong  to  the  genus 
Arctia(Ti-er  Moth). 

2.  Scrip.  .*  Heb.  D13  (gazam),  from  CU 
(gasam)  =  to  cut  off  (Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25  ;  Amos 
iv.  9),  an  insect  which  came  in  numbers,  like  a 
"great  army,"  eating  up  (the  leaves  and 
fluwers  (?)  of)  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive  trees. 
Gesenius  thinks  it  was  a  locust 

"  Lilie  the  gitikl  paimer-wM-in  that  strips  the  tr««ft." 
Browning :  Sordeiio,  bk.  L 

pSl-motto',  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  A  small  ornamCTitresemblinga  palm- 
leaf,  carved  upon  some  Uoman  mouldings. 

p&l-met'-  to,  ■  pal-ml-to,  s.    [The  first  form 
is  u  (iiriiinutivc  from  ii\K'p<i(ma  =  a  palm,  the 
second  is  classical  Spanish. ) 
Botany : 

1.  Sfthal  Palmetto,  a  fan-palm  growing  In  the 
West  Indies.  Bermuda,  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States.  Its  leaves  are  woven 
into  hats,  likt  those  made  of  chip.  The  trunks 
form  good  8tocka<lc8,  and  were  used  for  the 
puri>f>se  during  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

2,  Chamcerops  humtlis,  a  palm  fi-ora  Southern 
Europe. 

p&l-mi't  prff.    [Palm.]    Palmate. 

p&r-m{0.  fi.    (Eng.  ]xilm{in);  -(c.]    Pertaining 

t.)  (irdciiv.rl  fnim  palniin  (q.v.). 

palmlo-aold,  ».    [Uici.nelaTdic-acid.] 

•  pitl  mif'or-ottfl.  a.  [Ut.  pulmifer,  tnva 
palma  a  =  palm,  and  fero  =.  to  War,  to  pro- 
duce ;  Fr.  pnlmifire:  Hp.  jmlmifero.) 

1.  IJonring  or  producing  palms. 

2.  Carrying  or  wearing  palms. 

"Thn  i-tihni/rrou*  comiwiny  trluinithi,  and  the 
n»'rtvi>nly  Ji-niMlPiii  is  Mfn  «j»u  e«rth.*— tf.  M<xrw: 
Mii't«ry  '/  l/'HltinM  bk,  U..  cti.  vl.,  |  II, 


■  p*U'-mi-form,  a.    [Palmatefokm.] 

p&l'-nii-grade«  a.  [Pref.  pa^m(-,  and  Lat. 
gradus  =  a  step.]    The  same  aa  Plantigbadi 

(q-v.). 
pSl'-min,    p&l'-mine,   ».     [Lat.   jM?m<a); 
suff.  -in,  -ine  {Chem.).\     [Kicinelaidi.s.J 

p^' -mi-nerved,  a.    [Pref.  po/mi-,  and  Eng. 

nerved.] 

Bot.  {Of  vemition) :  Having  the  ribs  p:ilmat#d, 
i.e.,  radiating  from  a  common  point.  {Dt 
CandolU.)    [Palm-veined.] 

•  pSl'-ml'Pod,  a.  &  s.    [pALMiPEDEa.] 

A,  As  oilj. :  Having  the  toes  connected  b| 

a  web  or  mem>>rane  ;  web-footed. 

"Borne  waterfowl,  which  are  fjo/mipAi  or  whole- 
footed,  bavo  very  Iodk  uccks,  aud  yet  but  abort  lagA.** 
—  /fay  .•  On  (A*  Creation,  pt.  1. 

B.  As  siih^t. :  Any  individual  of  Cuvler's 
order  Palmipedes  (q.v.). 

•  pSl-mip'-S-de^,  5.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  palmi- 
jies  =  broad-footed  ;  paima  =  the  palm,  and 
pes  =  the  foot.] 

Ornith,  :  An  order  of  Birds  founded  by 
Cuvier.  It  corresponds  to  the  Aniieres  of 
Linnams  and  the  Natatores  of  lUiger. 

•  pSi-mip'-e-doiis,  a.  [Eng.  palmiped ;  -ou«.) 
The  s.ime  as  Palmiped  (q.v.). 

"  ft  Is  p^rrnipfdnta,  or  Rn-footed.  Wks  swans  aad 
gBew."— Browne :  Vulgar  Srrourt,  bk.  I,  cb.  1. 

p^'-ml-pe^,  s.  [Lat.  =  broad-footed  :  paima, 
=  a  palm,  and  pes  =  foot.] 

1.  Zool  :  A  geni»  of  Asteriadr.  The  body 
is  thin,  flat,  and  pentagonal,  covered  with 
fasciculated  spines.  Putmijye*  membranactus 
is  the  Bird's-foot  Sea-star,  or  Star-flsh.  It  is 
white,  with  the  border  and  the  rays  white. 
It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  and  British  seaa, 
Mediterranean,  Ac.     (Pro/.  E.  Forbes.) 

2.  PaUront. :  From  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

•  p&l'-n^s-ter,    *  pal  xnes-ter,  ».     [PaI/* 

MisTRV.]  One  who  professes  |iahiiistry;  one 
who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes  by  Inspecting 
the  lines  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

"  Some  vain  jxtlmMitm  have  tone  so  /ar  as  to  taka 
npon  them,  by  tlie  Bight  of  the  nivml,  to  Judge  of  tot' 
txmes."—Bp.  Ball:  RrmnUu:.  p.  133. 

pSl'-mXs  tr^.   •  pal-mes  trio.   ».     [Eng. 

yalm  ;  -Ui,  -ry.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  telling  fortunes  by 
inspection  of  the  lines  and  marks  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand;  the.art  of  judging  the 
character  by  the  shape,  &c.,  of  the  hand. 

"Great  skill  have  they  In  palmistry,  and  mora 
To  coujuro  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch." 

Covper :  Tatk,  L  670. 

•  2.  Manual  skill  or  dexterity. 

V'Ab  he  went  to  reliere  him.  be  found  his  pocket 
wa»  plckwt  ;  that  tM-ing  a  kind  of  palmMry  at  wblch 
this  vcrmlu  are  very  dextrous."— ^*W*«on;  Spectator, 
No,  130. 

pil-mJt'-a-mide,  «.     [Eng.  palmiU,ic\  and 

amide.  ] 

Cftm.:  Ci6Hs;tNO  =  Ci5H:ti.CO.Nni..  Ob- 
tained bv  heating  palmitate  of  ethyl  with 
aboholic  ammonia  for  twenty  days  In  a  sealed 
tube.  It  is  solnble  In  hot  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  mells  at  93'&'. 

pSi'-mi-tate,  «.    [Eng.  7)a/mff(ir);  •a(«.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  palmitic  acid. 
palmitate  of  potasta*  s. 

Chcm.  :  The  n<utnil  sjilt,  CiflHaiKOj,  It 
formed  by  melting  i-almilic  aeid,  with  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  exhausting  with  alcohol. 
It  crystallizes  in  white,  pearly  scales,  soluble 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  In  alcohol; 
insoluble  in  ether.  The  acid  salt,  QtallasKO^. 
is  thrown  down,  on  adding  a  large  excess  ol 
cold  water  to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt. 

p&l  mU'-lo,  a.    [Kng.  palm ;  -ttic]    Pertain- 
ing U>  or  derived  from  palm  oil. 
palmitic -aold,  s. 

Chem.:  C.,iHi..Oa=Cinns|.C0.On.    Cetyllo 

acid,  Ethidic  acid,  Oliilic  aci<l.  An  ncfd 
found  In  ncjirly  all  animal  and  vcKctabto  fals. 
It  is  obtaincrl  by  saponifying  palm  oil  with 
potassic  hydnit<\  decnmpoHing  the  rrsultlng 
soap,  and  purifying  the  HCPanited  fatty  acid 
by  crystalli/ation  fnnn  alcohol.  It  Is  a  cidonr- 
Ic-iH,  solid  iM^dy,  without  t&stci  or  smell,  In- 
soluble in  water,  very  hoIuMp  In  alcohol  and 
ether.  indtH  at  t\-2'.  and  resoUililles  on  cooling 
in  a  ma«s  of  leafy  cryst.'ds.     It  bolls  at  2ils-5% 


boil.  \}6^ :  p^t,  JiJ^l ;  cat,  90U.  chorus,  ^hln,  bench :  go,  ftem ;  thin,  ^hla ;  Bin,  a^ :  expect,  ^onophon.  eylst,    ph  =  ft 
-clou,  -tlan  -  ahan.    -tlon.  -sion  ^  shiin  ;  -(Ion,  -jlon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous.  -sloua  -  ahtis.    -bio,  -die,  fee.  -  h^l,  d^L 
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palmitin— palsy 


under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  and  may  be  dis- 
tilled almost  imchanged.  It  fonua  neutral 
»nd  acid  salts  called  palmitatea 

palmitic-ether,  $, 

Chem. :  Cien.aCC^HsPo.  Formed  bv  passing 
hydroeblorie  ncid  gas  into  a  saturated  alco- 
holic solution  of  palmitic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in,  priBins,  which  melt  at  2-1  •2'. 

pal'-ini-tin»  s.    [Eng.j)a/mi7(ic);  -in  (Ch^m.).'] 
Chem.  (PL):  Glyceryl  palmitatep.    Three  of 
these      are      known  —  viz.,      inono]ialnjitin, 
(CaHBV'COHhCCniHsiO.^).  dipalmitiu. 

(03H5)"'(OUKC]6H;ilO..)2,  and  tripalmitin, 
(C3H5)"'(CmH:;iOo)3.  Tlie  first  two  are  pre- 
pared by  heating  palmitic  acid  witli  glycerin 
in  sealed  tubes,  and  tlie  third  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  monopalmitin  and  palmitic  acid  to 
250'  for  thirty  hours.  They  are  all  crystalline 
fats.  Tripahnitia  is  identical  with  the  natural 
palmitin  of  fats,  such  as  palm-oil,  from  which 
it  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  crystallization 
from  alcohol  and  ether. 

pal'-mit-dne,  s.  [Eng.  palmit(ic),  and  (}cet)one.^ 

Chem.:  &o5^i^  i     Ethalone.    The  ketone 

of  palmitic  acid,  obtained  by  distilling  the 
acid  with  excess  of  slaked  lime,  and  recrystal- 
lizing  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  white 
Inniiiire,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzene, and 
melts  at  84°. 

pal'-mit-yl,  «.    [Eng.  palmU{ic);  -yf.] 

Chem. :  CifiHsiO.  Tlie  hypothetical  radical 
of  palmitic  acid  aud  its  derivatives, 

pal'-mj^  (I  silent),  a.     [Eng.  palm;  -y.} 

1.  Bearing  palms  ;  abounding  in  palms. 

"The  netghbourliig  land  whose  ^afrny  shore 
The  silver  Jordiui  lavea." 

TfWTJUon  :  Liberty,  U.  8S. 

2.  Derived  or  prepared  from  palnis. 
"The  nuked  ne^ro,  pR.iitlu^  At  the  Hue, 

Buasts  uf  his  guMeD  saiids  aud  palmy  wine." 

Ooid^iUth;  Traveller. 

3.  Victorious,  flourishing,  prosperous,  glo- 
rious. 

"  lu  the  most  high  and  pahnu  state  of  Rome.* 

Shakesp.:  IfaTnlet,  I.  I. 

Pil-myr'-a  fyr  as  ir),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  from 
tjr  lla.\fivpoL  (Palmura),  lla\fiipa  {Palmira)  = 
the  Syrian  city  called  in  the  Bible  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  (I  Kings  ix.  18;  2  Chron.  viii. 
4) ;  Tadmor  =  city  of  palms.] 

Geog. :  (See  etyra.). 

Falmyro-palm,  s.    [Borassus.] 

Palmyra-wood.  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  wood  of  Borassusjlabell^ormis  ; 
(2)  that  of  Cocos  nuci/era. 

Pal-my-rene\  cu&  s,   [Eng..  &c.  Palmyr(a): 

sutf.  -eiie.] 

A-  As  (ulj. :  Of  or  peitaining  to  Palmj-ra 
or  its  inhabitants, 

B.  As  subst, :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Palmyra. 

pa-lo,  s,  [Bengalee.]  An  extract  from  the 
stem  of  TiJiospora  coi-di/olia.  It  is  used  in 
India  as  a  diuretic    [Guluncha.] 

pa-16'-ld,  s.    [See  def,] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  dors ibranchi ate  annelids, 
with  a  single  species,  Palolo  viridis, 

"The  natives  of  the  Fiji  group  macb  relish  a  form 
allii'd  to  our  Lt/sidice  ninelta.  and  they  predict  its 
anuiml  a|i]>e;imuce  in  their  seaa  by  oliserviug  the 
]>h;ise8  of  tbo  uiouii.  It  Is  called  Palolo  by  the  Sninomis 
aud  Toiigucse,  and  Mbalulo  I'y  the  Fijiaua.  Occurrln); 
in  vast  nuuibers,  formal  presents  of  the  esteemed 
food  are  sent  by  the  fortunate  chiefs  couBiderahle  dia* 
t-'uiuea  to  those  whuse  dooiluioDanre  not  risited  by  the 
auuehds."— j!r7jci^c.  JirU.  l&L  9th|,  U.  7L 

pa-lom-bl'-na,  s.    [Itnt] 

Hort. :  A  kind  of  grape  cultivated  in  Italy. 

palp, pM'-piis (pt pfilps, pal-pi), s.  [Lat. 
palpo  =  to  touch,  tostrokf,  to  fecLj 
Zoology  {PL): 

1.  Jointed  ap])endage3,  believed  to  be  organs 
of  touch,  developed  from  the  labium  and 
maxillie  of  insects,  spiders,  and  crustaceans. 

2.  Similar  but  less  highly  organized  feelers, 
developed  from  the  oral  appendages  of  acepha- 
lous molluscs. 

•  p&lp,  v.U  [Palp,  ».]  To  feel ;  to  have  a 
leebug  or  perception  of. 

plU-pa-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  paljtabJe:  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  jialjiable ;  pal- 
pableness.    {Martin  Scriblerus,  ch.  xiv.) 


pal'-pa-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  palpabilis  = 
thiit  can  be  felt ;  jjalpo  =  to  feel,  to  liandle  ; 
Sp.  paljxible ;  lUil.  paljxibiie.] 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  felt  or  perceived  by  the 
tou^-h  ;  i'ercei>tible  by  the  toucli. 

"  Darkiie'Hs  must  overshadow  all  his  boauda. 
Palpable  dai-kuesa."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  xll.  183. 

2.  Easily  perceived  and  detected ;  plain, 
ob\  ious,  gross. 

"There  are  palpable  contradictions  between  men's 
practices  and  ths  fundameutala  of  our  iA\itu"^Bp. 
Taytvr  :  Sertnoua.  vol.  UL,  Bcr.  a 

pal-pa-ble-ness,  ».  [Eng.  palpable ;  -Ttess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  palpable ;  palpa- 
bility. 

pal'-pa-bly,  adv.    fEng.  pa7pab{U) ;  -Jy."] 

1,  In  a  palpable  or  perceptible  manner;  so 
as  to  be  felt  or  perceived  by  the  touch. 

"  Aud  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me." 

Byr^n :  ChUde  ITarold,  It.  185. 

2.  Plainly,  obviously,  grossly,  unmistaka- 
bly. 

"  Followed  In  what  !s  palpably  false  and  wrong."— 

Waterland:   iVorka,  vni.  &^ 

pal-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  palpatio,  trom  pa7pa- 
tuSf  pa.  i>ar,  of  palpo,  palpor  =  to  handle.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lanrj. ;  The  act  of  feeling  or  per- 
ceiving by  the  touclu 

"  A  sensible  palpation  of  that  more  clarified  Hnbaiet- 
ei\ca."—GlaitetU:  ^cepait  Hcientijica,  ch,  ii, 

2.  PofhfiL  :  Exploration  of  a  diseased  part 
by  touching  it  or  pressingon  it  by  the  fingers. 

pal'-pe-bral,  a.  [Lat.  palpebralis,  from  pa?- 
pebra  =  ah  eyelid ;  Fr.  pafp^hraL}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  eyelid  or  eyebrow, 

■  pal'-pe-broos,  a.  [Lat.  palpebr{a)  =  an 
eyt-lid ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Having  large 
or  bushy  eyebrows. 

p^l'-pi,  s.    p?.    [Palp,  s,} 

pal'-pi-corn,  a.  &  a,    [Palpicobnes.] 

A.  ^s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Palpl- 
comes  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subsL  :  Any  insect  belonging  to  the 
order  Palpicomes. 

p^-pi-cor'-ne|i,  pS.l-pt-cor'-ni-a,  a.  pL 

[Mod.  Ijit.  j)a/>vt  =  feelers,  and  LaL  comu  — 
a  hum.] 

Etitom,  :  A  tribe  of  Pentamerous  Beetles, 
with  slender  paljii,  longer  tlian  the  antenn;e, 
wiiich  are  short,  and  six  to  uine-ioiuted,  the 
ia.st  three  joints  united  into  a  eluU  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  family,  Hydrophilidse  (q.v.X 

p3l'-pi-fonn,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  pafp£  =  feelers, 
and  Lat.  j'orma  =  form;  Fr.  pcUp^/biine.] 
Having  the  form  of  palpi  or  feelers. 

pal-pig'-er-oiis,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  palpl  = 
feelers,  and  Lat.  gero  =  to  bear,  to  cairy  ;  Fr. 
palpigere,]   Bearing  or  having  palpi  or  feelers. 

*  pal'-pi-tant,  n.  [fr-.  pr.  par.  of  palpUer, 
from  Lat.  'palpUo  =  to  throb,  to  jialpitate 
(q.v.). J  Trembling,  palpitating.  {Carlyle: 
French  Revol.^  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  cU,  iv.) 

pal'-pi-tate,  v.i.  fLat.  palpitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  palpito  =  to  throb  ;  freq.  from  jyalpo  =  to 
move  quickly,  to  feel;  &p.  &  Port, iw/^itor ; 
Fr.  palpiter.] 

1.  To  throb,  to  flutter;  to  move  quickly; 
to  beat  rapidly  ;  to  imlsat^e  violently  ;  specif., 
ojiplied  to  an  abnormal  or  excited  movement 
of  the  heart. 

**And  ioTint&lua palpttatlny  tn  the  heat* 

LonijfeVow:  /itudeiiCt  Tat9. 

2.  To  tremble,  to  quiver, 

•'  And  then  eternal  dn-rknesa  Bunk 
Tbrou^b  aU  the  palpittiting  trunk.* 

Byron:  Uti-ge  uf  Corinth.  XXVlL 

pal-pi-ta'-tion»  s.    (Fr.,  from  Lat.  pafpita' 
tus,  pa.  p;ir.  of  palpito  =  to  palpitate  (q.v.); 
Sp.  palpttacioii ;  ItaL  palpitazioiie.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  throbbing,  a  fluttering;  violent  pulsa- 
tion.   (^Thomson:  Spring,  969.) 

2.  Excitement,  nervousness. 

"  I  knew  the  ^ood  company  too  w,.-]\  to  feel  any  paU 
pitatiuiis  at  their  approiioh."— rotit-r. 

II.  Pathol. ;  A  sensible,  abnormal  beating  of 
the  heart,  most  frequent  in  adolescents,  ytar- 
ticularly  females,  and  in  advanced  life,  imli- 
cating  want  of  power  and  laborious  elTorts 
ratlier  than  increased  excitement  and  action. 
It  is  frequently  associated  with  dyspepsia, 
and  often  witli  various  morbid  states  of  tlie 


PALSTAVE. 


n.  win  the  Brl- 
ti'ti  Museum  ; 
(5)  Probable 
method  of  in. 
sertlon  in  ban- 
die. 


heart  itself.  The  action  may  be  quite  regular, 
but  is  usually  intermittent. 

pal'-piis,  s.    [Palpi.] 

*  pal^ -grave,  s.  [Ger.  pfah^af,  from  pJaU. 
contract,  form  of  Lat.  paUUiiLm—&  palace, 
and  grnf—  a  count ;  Tint.  paltsgroAf.]  A  count 
or  earl  who  has  the  overseeing  of  a  prince's 
palace;  a  count  palatine. 

*  pals'-gra-vine,  s.  [Ger.  pfalsgrSfinn  ;  Dut. 
pdU'gravifi.]     The  wife,  con- 
sort,'or  widow  of  a  palsgi-ave 

(q.v.). 

*  pal*-si-oal,  a.  [Eng.  paZs(y)  ; 

•  ical.]      Afflicted   with    the 
palsy ;  palsied,  paralytic. 

pal'-^ied,  *pal-seyde,  pa, 

par.  or  a,    (Palsy,  v.] 

pal '-Stave,  paal-stab,  s. 

[bee  e.\'tracts.] 

Archceol. :  The  generic  name 
for  a  class  of  implements  con- 
sisting  of  wedges,   more    or 
less  axe-shaped,  ha\ing  a 
groove  on  each  side,  termina- 
ting in  a  stop-rid^re,  and  with   (a)  From  an  ex- 
lateral    flanges    designed    to       ample  f"und  iit 
secure  a  hold  on  the  handle.       t*"*"  .T*?.'^"!^.. 
The  general  characteristics  of 
the  I'alstave  seem  to  indicate 
that    it   was   a    carpentering 
toi>l    rather  than    a   weapon 
of  war. 

"  A rchfeol agists  noflr  generally  concur  In  applying 
the  old  Scaudinaviitn  term  /nKthfab.  or  its  EnglfaB 
Byi\-^)iy me  p'tlstave.  to  the  ue\.t  claas  of  iDipleinenta." 
—  iVilion  :  Prehistoric  AnnaU  o/Scotland,  i.  SB! 

%  The  following  extract  will  show  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  proxi- 
mate date  of  its  introduction  into  English. 

"TliU  term  paa'sfab  was  formerly  applied  In  Scan- 
dinavia aud  Iceland  to  a  we^i>on  usea  for  battering 
the  shields  of  the  enemy,  as  is  fhowu  by  pft.'Uiaees  in 
the  Sii^iis.  Although  not  strictly  applicable  to  the 
liistrututnt  In  question,  this  designation  is  now  so 
generally  used  by  the  antiquaries  of  Scandinavia  and 
Genuauy,  tliat  it  seems  desiralile.  with  the  View  of 
securing  a  fliej  terruiuology,  that  it  should  be  intro- 
doced  Into  the  Archseolovy  of  England.'— n'ortaoff.* 
PrimeBOl  Anti-iUittes  (ed.  Thorns),  p.  25. 

•pal'-Ster,  s.  (Dut  =  a  long  staff.]  A  pil- 
grim's stair. 

pal'-^y,*  pale-sle,'  pale-sy,"  par-le-si, 
-  par-le-sy, '  parl-sy,  •  par-le-sye, 

*  par-la-sy,  "  pal-sie,  s.  [Fr.  paralysie^ 
from  Lat.  paralysin,  accus.  of  paralysis  = 
paralysis  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  siibstantipe  : 

Pathol. :  Loss  of  the  power  of  motion.  It  is 
a  symptom  of  disease,  usually  of  apoplexy. 
The  two  causes  on  which  it  depends  are  an 
affection  of  a  nerve  or  nerves,  or  a  morbid 
state  of  the  nervous  centres,  tlie  brain  or 
spinal  cord.  Under  the  former  head  jioison- 
ing  of  nervous  matter  or  any  morbid  process 
imj-airing  the  nerves  or  solution  of  continuity, 
or  ]»ressiire  may  cause  it;  under  the  latter, 
it  is  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  centres  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  commonest  form  is 
hemiplej^ia,  a  paraljlic  stroke  on  one  side  or 
half,  which  may  be  complete,  profound,  or 
inc(tmplete.  The  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  and,  wlien  com- 
plete, those  of  the  face,  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  are  all  affected.  Consciousness  may  not 
be  lost,  but  the  patient  cannot  stand  ;  no 
voluntary  movements  can  be  performed, 
sometimes  no  reflex,  invuluntary  muscular 
movements,  or  only  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, are  performed,  and  only  partially 
and  painfully.  In  some  c:isi-s  the  eye  can  be 
shut,  but  not  opened  [Ptosis],  owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  Tlie  brain  lesion 
and  the  palsy  are  on  opposite  sides  from  the 
decussation  of  tlie  pyramidal  columns  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  Brown^Sequard  has  found 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  also  to  the  body 
and  face  being  paralyzed  on  tlie  same  sidt 
It  is  rare  in  tlie  spinal  c<ird,  paraplegia,  or 
palsy  of  both  extremities  being  the  usual  form 
of  lesion  tliere.  There  are  six  forms  :  cerebral, 
spinal,  epileptic,  choreic,  hysterical,  and  peri- 
pheral, their  frequency  being  in  the  order 
named.  Palsy  is  uncommon  but  serious  in 
the  young,  and  most  common  in  advanced 
life.  There  are  four  modes  of  termination : 
(1)  Death  ;  (2)  complete  recovery  with  wastintr 
muscles ;  (:;)  partial  recovery  with  rigid 
muscles;  (4)  complete  recovery.     Recoveiy 


f^tc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  S^-rian,    sb,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw» 
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begins  with  the  speech,  ton^'ue,  and  face,  the 
lower  limb  uext.  and,  if  at  all.  a  g.K)d  while 
after,  the  nae  of  the  upper  limb  returns.  In 
hysterical  lii-iniplet^ia  the  lower  limb.  Instead 
of  being  dragged  by  a  rotatory  movement)  ia 
usually  diagi^i;*!  straight  forwards. 

•*  ThB  pitln.  *nd  uvl  (pat  proToliea  me." 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Palsied. 

"Bind  up  th«  paliv  koM«.  th»t  are  not  well  knit 
npJ'—a^nJtrfjn:    Hurt*.  L  *>*. 

palsy-wort,  pass-wort,  ». 

B<jt. :  A  pojiular  uaino  for  the  Cowslip, 
Primula  rerw,  which  was  aapposed  to  be  a 
remedy  for  palsy. 

•p&r-S^.r.f.  [Palsy,*.]  To  affect  with  palsy 
orpamlysis  ;  topamlyze  ;  todepriveof  energ>-, 
life,  or  the  iK)wer  of  actiou. 

"  Ni»r  im>iic  uor  T-irt  caa  i*Te,  U  lear  within 
/•aiJIf  UiowWiertarm."  .  ,       l,       .. 

Houthf}/:  Joanqf  Arc,  ok.  VU. 

pal'-tcr,  •  panl-tcr,  u.f.  &  t,  [From  a 
siibst.  '  palter  =^  ni*;s,  uot  found,  bat  seen  in 
tiie  d-Tivative  paltry  (q.v.).  The  literal  mean- 
ing is  thus,  to  deal  in  rags,  then  to  haggle.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*1.  To  haggle.    (Cotgrave.) 
2.  To  equivocate;  to  act  or  speak  shiftily; 
to  dodge,  to  shift.    {Scott:  liokeby,  vi.  13,) 

•  3.  To  chaiter,  to  babble. 

"Oat  wliylehlB  tonge  it  nti  .\ud  paltered  ot  a c&tT 
Hammer  Ourton'a  A'eeUfe,  IL  3L 

B.  Trans.  :  To  squander  away ;  to  waste  or 
spend  on  useless  things. 

"  fatter  ont  your  time  I*  th'  penajBtatatea.*— Bmuth, 
S  ^l*t. :  Slder  Brother.  IL  L 

•  pal'-tcr-or, "  pal -trer,  ».  (Eng.  paff*r ; 
■er.)  One  who  palters;  an  insincere,  shifty, 
or  equivocating  dealer ;  a  shifter. 

•  pal'-ter-l^,  a  [Eug.  valter;  -ly.J  Paltry, 
mean.    {Pcjnj3 :  Diary,  l-eb.  22,  160 J.) 

•  pal'-tock,  s.  [Fr.  paletoque.l  A  kind  of 
jacket  or  doublet,  which  descended  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh. 

pal'-tri-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  paltry;  -ft/.)  In  a 
paliiy,  lat-au,  or  despicable  manner;  meanly, 
despicably. 

pal'-trJC-ness,  s.    [Eng.  paltry;  -n^w.]    The 

Suulity  or  stite  of  bting  paltry  ;  meanness, 
espi  cable  n  ess. 

pal'-trihg,  s.    [Paltrt.]    A  worthless  trifle. 

(/■rof.) 

pal'-trj^.  •  pal-trle,  a.  &  a.  [From  an  Eng- 
lisli  '  j'ulter  =  rags ;  -y.  Sw.  paltor  =  rags, 
pi.  of  j^Hxlta  =  a  rag ;  O.  Sw,  pallor  =  old  rags  ; 
Dnn.  pi/tlter^  pi.  of  ;>i«/£  =  a  rag;  Low  Ger. 
paUe,  pulte  =  a  rag  ;  paltrlgy  ;m/rri^  =  ragged, 
torn;  Prov.  Ger.  palters  a  rag;  paUtrig^ 
paltry.) 

A.  As  Oilj. :  Mean,  worthless,  despicable, 
vile. 

"  Mm  from  KoglaDd  bought  and  sold  me^ 
Paid  aiy  i»rice  Iti  palCri/go\±" 

C-wper  :  /m  Metro's  Complalntt 

B.  As  sub.'<t. :  Rubbish,  refuse;  useless  or 
worthless  traslu 

•  pa-lu'-dal,  a.    (Lttt.  palua  (genit,  paludU) 
=*a  mantli'j    Of  or 
pcrtuiiiinK   to  a 
niiirsh  or  marshes ; 
marshy. 

paludal- fever,  s. 

I'atkol.  :  Ague  (q.V.X 

•  pa-lu'-d^-mSnt,  s. 

{I^it.  jmlii'litmnitinn  ]  The 
same  as  Pall'I'amlntlm 
(q.v.> 

"Swwfring  by' la  gerceoiiA 

patudiitnentt.' -^ /14  l^uinccj/ . 

Opiurm  Katwr. 

•  pA-la-do-mSn'-tlim,  «. 

Horn,  Anttq, :  The  charac- 
t«rifltlc  dnss  of  a  nrnnan  Paludamenttm. 
gr-neml  in  command  of  on  (««'««  *>/  TrajaiK 
army,  and  hlssUlf;  It  wa«  C"n?  J^Jt""*  ^^ 
less  cuiubrous  tlian  1  h<« 
toga,  nnti  more  nrn|>la  nnd  grareful  than  the 
aagiim,  or  cloak,  worn  by  thoromnionnoldlpm. 
It  was  in  cnlonr  scnrlot,  pnrph'.  orwMt<%nppn 
In  front,  reaching  down  to  the  knees,  and 
fastened  on  the  Mhouhiur  by  a  brooch. 


S[; 


pai-u-di-96l'-la,  ».  [Lat.  pains,  genit. 
;ti/tu/u-!  =  a  marsh,  and  cdla  =  ^  atoreroora,  a 
shrine.  1 

Zooloyy : 

1.  Tlie  typical  and  onlv  gr-nus  of  the  family 
Paludicelli'duj  (q./.).  The  animal  inhabiU  a 
clult-shaped  divided  cell ;  the  loop  is  tircular; 
the  gullet  unprotected  by  an  epistome. 

2.  A  sulM>rder  coextensive  with  the  family 
Paludicellida^ 

pa.1  u-df-9cr-U-dse,  pal-u-di-9el-la'-i- 

d0e'»  s.  I'l.  [>tod.  Lat.  jxiludicella  ;  Lat.  fem. 
pL  ailj.  sulT.  -id(E.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Bryozoa,  sub-order  Ecto- 
»rocta.  The  polypidom  is  fixed,  lilaraeiitous, 
illuscly  and  irregularly  branched,  coriaceous, 
consisting  of  a  single  row  of  club-shaped  cells, 
arranged  end  to  end ;  ap-riuros  uuilateral, 
tubular,  placed  near  the  broad  end  of  each 
cell,  t^'utaoular;  disc  circular,  with  a  single 
row  of  rr..'e  tuVienrles.  Only  genus  and  species, 
fatudicella  artiddata.  It  is  olive-green,  with 
ascidian  polypes,  and  occurs  in  Britain. 
{Griffith  £  ilen/rey.) 

pSl-u-di'-na,  s,  [Lat.  pains,  genit.  palud{is) 
=  a'nrursli  ;"i'lmu.  sing.  adj.  suft.  -ina.] 

1.  Zoul. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Paludinidie.  Tlie  shell  ia  turbinated  with 
round  whorls,  the  apertures  slightly  angular 
behind  ;  the  operculum  horny,  concentric  ; 
the  animal  with  a  long  muzzle  and  very  short 
eye  pedicels  ;  gill  comb-like.  It  is  viviparous. 
Recent  spcL-ies  sixty,  from  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Fouud  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Paludina  vieipara, 
the  Common  River-snail,  occurs  in  many 
ditches  and  marshy  waters. 

2.  PaXccont :  Fifty-three  species  tram  the 
Wealden  onward, 

*  pS.r-n-dine,  (t,  [Lat.  pahis,  genit.  paJudis 
=  a  niiirsh-J  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsh; 
marshy. 

pS.l-U-din'-i-dflo,  s.  pi.  [51od.  Lat.  palu- 
din(a);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -idte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holostouiata.  Shell 
conical  or  globular,  with  a  thick  olive-green 
epidt-nnis,  apt*rture  rounded  ;  peristome  con- 
tinuous, entire ;  operculum  homy  or  shelly, 
as  a  rule  concentric.  Animal  with  a  broad 
muzzle,  and  lung  slender  tentacles.  From 
rivers,  lakes,  Asc,  throughout  the  world. 
Cliief  genera:  Paludina,  Ampullaria,  and 
Valvata,    {S.  P.  lyoodward.) 

*  pa-lu'-din-ous,  a.  fLat.  pains,  genit.  palu- 
dis  =  a  marsh.)  PerUiiniug  to  marshes  or 
fens ;  niarsliy, 

*  pa-lu'-di-oiis,  a.    (Lat.  paludosus."]    Fenny, 

marshy,  boggy.  {Gaud*:n;  Tears  o/ tlte  Church, 
p.  60.) 

pSl  -  n'- d($  -  m^,  8,  [Lat,  patu3  =  a  marsh, 
and  damns  =  a  house.] 

ZnoU  :  A  genua  of  Melanlarlye.  The  shell  Is 
turbinated,  smooth,  or  coronated ;  the  out«r 
lip  crcnuhited,  olivaceous,  with  dark-brown 
spiral  lines.  Species twenty-ttvc(?), all  recent, 
from  Kgypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  kc 

pdl'-n-dose,  a,    [Lat.  palndosiu  =  marshy.) 
"  1.  OnL  Lang. :   Pertaining  to  marshes ; 
maruliy. 

2.  ii'jt. ;  Growing  In  marshes  or  fens, 

pa'-Iils  (|>1.  pa'-li),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  stake,  prop, 
stay,  or  n>\>:.] 

Zool.  {I'L):  Small  processes  occasionally 
existing  between  tho  septa  and  columella  of 
certain  corals.    (Danoin.) 

•  p^liis'-tral, "  p^lus'-trine,  a,  [Lat  p». 

lu.^tris,  from  y»fi/iw  =  a  bog,  a  marsh.]  Marshy, 
iH-jggy,  paludosc. 

pal'-j^(l),a.  [Eog.  poZ«(l), 

ller.:  A  term  niipllril  fo 
a  tlt'hi  when  dividtd  int^i 
four  tr  more  effual  parts 
by  prrpendirular  liutui :  it 
Is  then  teruR'd  paly  of  so 
many  pii-ccs :  as,  pal}^  of 
bIx  arg.  and  guleA.  Paly. 

%  Palp  bendy  Is  whfin  the  divisions  are 
sgidri  cut  by  diagonal  j^artttion  linos,  either 
dexlor  or  alnistor. 


"pal -3?  (2),  a.    [Eug.  pai{e),  a.;  -y.]     Pale, 

palish,  dim. 

"\palg  tight,  MOlthsdAwiilriK.  ahmie.* 

JtoXf .-  Vun  livderidt,  zllL 

•  pal'-y,  «.    [Etyin.  doubtfuL]    A  roll  of  braa, 

such  as  is  given  \m  hounds. 

"  PiiJf  lit  bryn.    C<kntt^rum."—PnmpL  Parw. 

•  p&m,  s.  [Either  forjHi^m  =  victory,  cf.  trumps 
from  triumph,  or  an  abbreviation  of  Fr.  jxtni- 
phite  =  thQ  knave  of  clubs.]    The  knave  of 

clubs. 

"  Ev'd  mlgbty  pam  that  ktnR*  and  qneeni  o'erthrew," 
Po/Mi:  l{ap«<tfthe  Lock.  itl.  <L 

p^xn'-b^  m&n'-^tie,  ».  [Tamil.]  The  native 
name  for  a  canoe  used  on  the  Malaltar  coast, 
for  conveying  i>ersons  on  the  rivers  and  bin-k- 
waters.  They  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in 
length,  not  more  titan  three  feet  in  t>eam,  and 
are  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree.  The  largest 
are  rowed  by  about  twenty  men,  double- 
banked,  and  can  attain  a  speed  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour.  They  are  also  called  Serpent- boats, 
or  Snake-boats. 

•  pa-ment,  *  paw-ment,  s.  [L&t.  pavimer^ 
tam.\    A  pavement. 

"  The  patTvmt  o(  beven  may  lykciied  ba 
Tllle  n/iarneitt  of  iirecyou«e  utAiies." 

U'lmfole:  Prick  qf  Coiucience,  9,lB(li. 

•  patnp,  *  paini>e,  v.t.  [Low  Ger.  pampen^ 
to  live  luxuriously,  from  pampe  =  pap ;  Ger. 
pampen,  pampeln^tn  cram,  to  pamper,  from 
pampe=  to  thick  broth,  pap.]  To  feed  luxu- 
riously ;  to  pamper. 

"  He  ^tirreth  hem  to  p.'^ppe  and  pampa  her  fleisch.* 
—ReU>itiiW  Antiquw.  \.  41. 

p^m'-paiS,  5.  pi.  [Pcruv.  pampa  =  a  plain.) 
Ph ys.  Geog.  :  Prope rl y  treeless  past ure 
land  covered  with  grass,  but  used  more  com- 
prehensively for  the  wholti  table-land  of  South 
Ameiiea,  from  the  boundary  of  Brazil,  where 
the  regular  seasons  of  the  tropics  cease,  across 
the  states  of  I>a  Plata  and  Patiiponia  nearly  to 
Cape  Horn.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
botanical  zones :  the  Interior  North-western 
Chnnar-steppe,  the  True  Painias,  and  the 
southern  plains  of  Pataj^onia,    {Thoine.) 

pampas-oat,  s. 

Zonl. :  Pel  is  pajeros  ;  about  equal  in  size  to 
the  European  Vi'ild  Cat  {Felis  cattts),  but  of 
stouter  form,  with  a  smaller  head  and  a 
shorter  tail.  Fur  very  long,  pale  yellow-^my 
in  colour,  with  numerous  irregular  oblique 
stripes  along  the  sides ;  broad  black  lands  c:i 
legs;  belly  white.  The  specific  name  is  from 
Spanish  paja  { =  str&vf),  from  tlie  aninml 
frequenting  reedy  i)laces.  It  is  common  over 
the  plains  on  the  eastern  side  of  South 
America.    (Darwin  ;  Zool.  Beagle^  ii  18,  19.) 

pampas-Clay.  .<!. 

Petrol  :  \  bluish  clay  occurring  in  beds  of 
great  thicknc-ss,  and  widely  distributed  in  the 
pampas  of  South  America.    It  is  ossiferous, 

pampas-g^rasB,  a. 

But. :  Gyntrium  argentnim,  rivalling  the 
bamboo  in  height,  inhabiting  tlie  pam|HLs. 

pllm-pe'-ail,  a,     [Eng.   pam.p{as);  .«ift.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  pampas  or  treeless  plains 
of  South  Amurica. 

pampean  formation,  a. 

Geol. :  A  forniati'Mi  d.-oosit-'d  nnd  upheaved 
sbice  the  present  Atlantic  mollusra  have  been 
brouRbt  into  exislenee.  Mr.  Danvin  found  in 
this  formal  Ion  remains  of  the  extlr.ct  gencm 
Megatherium,  Mcgalonyx,  Mylodon,  Glypto- 
don,  Toxodon,  Maerauchenia,  A:c.  Such  a 
relationship  seemed  to  liini  to  exist  between 
the  extinct  rauiia  nnd  that  now  Inhabiting 
tlie  n-;^ioii,  that  ho  inferred  the  one  had  de- 
sccndcd  from  the  otliur. 

pJim'-p6r,  "pam-plr.r.t   [A  nrequent  fhnn 

j*im;j(q.V.).J 

1.  To  feed  luxuriously ;  to  Indulge  wlUi 
rich  or  luxurious  food  ;  to  glut. 

"Topitmper  lilmcMitiotba  tb«  wkj  to  tjunablin.*— 
South  :  Seriiiont,  voL  vL.  icr.  a. 

2.  To  gratify  to  tho  fuU ;  to  Indulge  to  ex- 
cess. 

"To  pamper  Xvixwxy,  witl  Uilu  iniuiklDil.'* 

UoidMmUh:  £>r»erle^l  ruimfft, 

P&m'-I>drod,  jn.  par.  or  n.     [PAMfKii.) 

1.  Fed  luxuri'iuidy  or  richly;  indulged  to 

exvvxH  ;  grattlled  to  tlie  full. 

"  Ilvra  tho  red  cn-m.  fur  ■till  thocMu  lihare  .  .  . 
funirU  tItAt  pride  U>  p-irt$>eri/  (irlc^tliooddaftr. 

Ugron  t  OkUd0  Harold,  IL  U. 


bAl«  hS^;  x>6^U  j6^l;  oat,  90II,  ohorus,  ^hln.  boncli;  ffo*  ftom;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expoot,  Xonophon.  exist.    -lAff. 
clan,    tlan  =  sli^n.    -tlon,  -slon  ="  shiln ;  -fioxi*  ~}ion  ^  »huji«    -olous*  -tlous,  -alous  -^  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  ^-c  —  X>^1,  A9L 
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*  2.  Of  luxuriant  growth  ;  overweighted 
with  foliage  and  fruit 

"  Fniit-trees  overwood  reach 'd  too  far 
Their  pamper'd  boughB."       Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  iU. 

*  p&m'-pered-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pampered ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pampered. 

'*  Accordiug  to  the  height  of  their  feet,  so  was  their 
pamperediiets  and  pride."— Sp.  Ball :  Bard  Textt 
{Bosea  xiii  6^ 

pS^m'-per-er,  s.  [Eng.  pamper;  -er.]  One 
who  or  lliat  which  pampers. 

"  Makiug  speech  the  pamperer  of  lust,' 

Coitper  :  Conversation,  48. 

*  p&m'-per-ize,  v.U  (Eng.  pamper;  -izeJ] 
To  jiamper. 

p&m-per'-O.  s.  [Sp.,  lit.  =  the  pampas-wind.] 
A  violent  westerly  or  south-westerly  wind 
which  sweeps  over  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  oft^n  doing  great  damage,  and  felt 
f;ir  out  at  sea. 

pam-pha'-gUS,  s.  [Gr.  ira^^dyo^  (pampha- 
gos)  =  (as  adj.)  all  devouring,  (as  subst.)  one  of 
Actjeon's  dogs.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  freshwater  Rhizopods, 
order  Filosa.  Carapace,  none;  protopod'a 
protrusible  from  only  one  extremity  of  the 
body. 

paxn'-phi-la,  s.  [Gr.  Tra^i^iAo  (pnmphiln), 
fem.  of  7ra;L<(fnAos(pamj)fti?05)  =  beloved  of  all.] 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Butterflie.'*,  family 
Hesperiidte.  Pamphila  comma,  is  the  Pearl- 
skipper  (q.v.).  P.  sylvaniis,  the  Large  Skipper, 
and  P.  linea,  the  Small  Skipper,  frequent 
thickets  and  woods.  P.  Actceon  is  nearly  con- 
fined to  Lulworth,  in  Dorsetshire. 

pam-pllil'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^^d.^L<}>lKo^  (pamphilos) 
—  belu\'ed  of  all,  nafx  (pam)  =  7ta.v  (part)  = 
all,  and  i^iAos  {philos)  =.  beloved.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  PamphiUese 
(q.v.X 

pim^phil-i-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pamphi- 
Ilia)  I  Lat.  fem.  pi,  a(^.  sutf.  -c(s.\ 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Styracaeeee,  having  the 
corolla  valvate. 

^mphlet,  *  p&m'-fiet,  *  paun-flet, 
'  paxn-fil-et,  .'I.  (A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
Various  etymologies  have  been  suggested,  as 
(1)  C).  Fr.  i>anmc  =  the  palm  of  the  hand,  ami 
/euilkt  =  a,  leaf  of  a  book  iPegge) ;  (2)  Sp. 
papeleta  =  a  written  slip  of  paper,  a  written 
newspaper,  by  the  insertiou  of  the  nasal,  as 
in  Dut,  2ximpier  ~  paper  (li^'edgwood) ;  (:i) 
Lat.  Pamphila  :=H.  female  historian  of  the  first 
century,  who  wrote  numerous  epitomes 
(Skent) ;  (4)Fr.  par  «ji  jJie(  =  (stitched)  by  a 
thread.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  book  or  treatise  consisting  of  a 
few  sheets  of  paper  stitched  together,  but  not 
bound  ;  a  short  essay  or  treatise,  generally  on 
some  subject  of  merely  temporary  interest  or 
minor  importance. 

^  PamiJhlots  seem  to  have  been  first  pub- 
lished in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century 
during  the  Reformation  controversy. 

*  2.  A  writing  of  any  kind  ;  a  document. 

"With  writt«o  pamphlets  studiously  devised." 

Shakesp. :  I  Henry  Yi..  ilL  1. 
IT-  Technically : 

1,  Print. :  A  work  consisting  of  more  than 
one  sheet  and  not  over  five.  It  has  a  paper 
cover,  if  any. 

2.  Law:  By  10  Anne,  c.  19,  §  113,  it  was 
enacted  that  any  one  selling  a  pamphlet  which 
had  not  on  it  the  publisher's  name  should  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20.  The  act  was  re- 
pealed by  33  &  34  Vict.,  c.  99. 

•  p^m'-plilet,  v.i.  [Pamphlet,  s.]  To  write 
short  essays  or  pamphlets. 

"  I  put  pen  to  paper,  luid  soraethlni;  I  have  done, 
though  in  a  ix)or  pamphleting  way."— ffoiwi, 

p&m-plilet-eer',  s.  [Eng.  pamphlet;  -eer.] 
A  writer  of  pamphlets  ;  a  scribbler  of  small 
l>ooks. 

"An  author  dwindled  to  a  pamphZfteer." 

Ih-yden  :  Suum  Cuiipte. 

p&m-phlet-eer',  v.i.  [Pamphleteer,  s.] 
To  write  or  scribble  pamphlets. 

"Coiitroverslea  were  carried  on  through  the  re- 
•trtcted  and  cumhersoine  means  of  pamphleteering."'— 
Rer.  A.  IVVir.  in  Church  *  Age,  1370,  p-  472. 

•  pim-pil-i-on,    *p^m-pil-x-an,    s. 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 


1,  A  coat  of  different  colours  formerly  worn 
by  servants. 

"  Lolio's  aide  coat  U  rough  pampiHun." 

Bail:  Saliret.lV.  U.  1». 

2.  A  kind  of  fur. 

^  pam-pin-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  pampimis  =  & 
tendril.]  Palling  leaves  that  are  too  thick. 
(Batemaii:   Upon  Bartholome,  15S2.) 

p&xn-pin'-l-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  pampinus  =  a 
tendril,  and  forma  =  form.]  Like  a  tendril  in 
form;  resembling  a  tendril  or  tendrils;  ap- 
plied in  anatomy  to  the  spermatic  arteries  and 
veins. 

*  pam-pre,  v.t.    [Pamper.] 

p3.m-pre  (re  as  er),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
pavipinus  =  a  tendril.] 

Arch.:  A  kind  of  ornamentation  consisting 
of  vine-leaves  and  grapes,  with  which  the 
hollows  of  the  circumvolutions  of  twisted 
columns  are  sometimes  decorated. 

p^n  (1),  *  paune,  s.  [A.S.  panne  ;  cog.  with 
Icel.  pamui ;  Sw.  pamia  ;  Dan.  pandt ;  Dut. 
jmn;  Ger.  p/anne  ;  Ir.  panna;  Wei.  pan  ;  from 
Low  Lat.jxinna,  from  Lat.  patina  =a  shallow 
bowl,  a  pan,  a  basin.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  vessel  of  various  kinds. 

(1)  A  vessel  of  tin.  iron,  or  other  metal, 
generally  rather  shallow,  and  chiefly  used  for 
domestic  purposes. 

"A   pan    of    charcoal     waa     lighted." — Macauiay : 
But.  En<f..  cb.  XV. 

(2)  A  pond  or  vessel  for  evaporating  salt- 
wafer  to  obtain  salt.     [Saltpa.s-.] 

(3)  A  natural  pond,  containing  fresh  or 
salt-water,  or  only  mud. 

(4)  The  powder-cavity  of  the  flint-lock  fire- 
arm. 

"Our attempts  to  Are  the  gunpowder  in  the  pan o( 
the  ifiatol.  succeeded  uol."~Buyle  :  Works,  i  31. 

(5)  A  leaf  of  gold  or  silver. 

(G)  Anything  hollow;  the  skull,  the  cra- 
nium :  as,  the  brain-pa?i. 

•'  He  toke  away  the  pinn«, 
Ui  wtiiche  he  saide  he  wulde  make 
A  cuppe,"  Ootoer:  C.  A.,  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  [Hard-pan). 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  socket  or  sole  for  a  hinge. 

(2)  A  square  of  framing  in  half-timbered 
houses.     (Gu'ilt.) 

3.  In  the  viann/acturing  arts :  [Evapor- 
ATiNO-PAN,  Vacuum-pan]. 

4.  Metall. :  A  name  applied  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  amalgamator  consisting  of  an  open 
metallic  vessel  in  which  all  tlie  comminuted 
ore  and  quicksilver  are  ground  together  by 
rotating  mullers. 

5.  Soap-making:  Soap-pans  are  made  with 
a  wooden  frame  and  an  iron  bottom ;  called, 
respectively,  the  curb  and  the  pan. 

6.  Tin-plate  Making:  A  cold  pot  with  a 
grating  at  the  bottom  in  which  tinned  iron- 
plate  is  put  on  edge  to  drain  and  cool.  It  is 
the  t^ourth  in  the  series  of  iron  pots  and  pans 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate. 

If  (1)  A  flash  in  the  pan :  [Flash  (2),  s.,  (1)]. 

*  (2)  To  savour  of  the  pan  :  To  savour  of  the 
source  whence  it  proceeds ;  to  betray  its 
origin.  {Bradford :  Works  {Parker  Society), 
U.  160.) 

(3)  To  savour  of  the  frying-pan :  To  savour 
of  heresy.  Fiom  the  analogous  French 
phrase  (sentir  le  fagot),  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  ancient  punishment 
for  heresy, 

"Bishop  Nix  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  most  lufainoua 
for  hia  activity  iii  Ihl^  (>erBecutioii,  ustd  touitl  the 
persuns  whom  he  BU9i>ected  of  heretical  opiuiuus 
men  savouring  qf  the  frying-pan.'" — Southey  :  Book 
of  the  Church,  ch.  xl. 

*  pan-pudding,  5.    A  pancake. 

"To  devour  .  .  .  cream  and  custArds,  flapjacka,  and 
pan-pxKidings.'— Broome  :  Jovial  Crew,  it 

PSji  (2).  s.     [See  def.] 

Class.  Mythol. :  Pan,  the  chief  rural  divinity 
of  the  Greeks.  He  presided  over  flocks  and 
herds,  and  was  said  by  some  to  be  the  son  of 
Mercury.  He  was  represented  with  the  head 
and  breast  of  an  elderly  man,  while  his  lower 
parts  were  like  the  liind -quarters  of  a  goat, 
whose  horns  he  likewise  bore  on  his  forehead. 
His  emblems  were  the  shepherd's  crook  and 
pipe  of  seven  reeds,  his  own  invention.     The 


name  Pan  is  possibly  derived  from  pa-,  root 
of  Greek  n-aTto^iai  {=  to  eat,  to  feed)  and  Lat. 
pasco  (=  to  feed,  to  pasture);  but  its  etymo- 
logy is  doubtful. 

pan'S-pipes,  «.  pL    [Panpipe.] 

pan  (3),  s.     [Hind.,  &c.]    The  betel  leaf. 

pan(l),  v.t.     [Pan(1),  *.] 

Mining:  To  clear  from  dirt  or  refuse  by 
washing  in  a  pan. 

^  To  pan  out:  To  give  a  result  or  retucn 
(American), 

*  p&n  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  pan ;  Lat 
pannus  =  a.  piece  of  cloth,  a  patch.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  join  or  fit  together;  to  unit* , 
to  close  together. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  unite,  to  join,  to  agree. 

"  Weal  and  woraeu  canuot  pan. 
But  wu  aud  women  can."  Old  Prowtrb. 

P&n-,  p^-tO-,  pref.  [Gr.  neut.  sing  of  wa? 
(pas),  geriit.  navros  {7xin(os)  =  all.]  A  prefix 
denoting  all,  everything,  everyway,  altogether. 


[Pref. 


p3ji'-a-base,   pan-a-ba'-^ite,  «. 

2>an-,  and  Eng.  base.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Tetrahedrite  (q.v.X 

*pan'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  ;)aTi  (2),  t>.,  and  afc?-.]. 
Likely'lo  agiee. 

pan-a-^e'-a,    •  pan-a-choe-a,    *  pan-a- 

Cee,  s.  [Lat.  jKLnacea,  froni  Gr.  Trafa*teia 
(pauakeia)  =  fem. sing,  of  navaKfLo*:  (panakeios) 
=  all-healing  :  -nav  (;xiii)=  everything,  and 
dxe'o/jLai  iakeoinai)  =  to  heal ;  Fr.  panacee.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  remedy  for  all  complaints 
or  cases  ;  a  universal  remedy  ;  a  catholicon. 

"  What  sovereign  nied'cine  can  its  course  reclaim. 
What,  but  the  Poet's  pttrtfice'i — Shame?" 

ifhitehrad  :  Epistle  to  Hr.  Thornton. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  herb,  called  also  All-heaL 
{Spenser:  F.  Q..  IlL  v.  32.) 

•  pan-a-^e'-an,  a.  [Eng.  pannce(a);  -an.] 
Having  the  nature  or  properties  of  a  panacea. 

pa-naphe',  s.     [Fr,,  O.  Fr.  penache,  from  Lat. 

pfnna=.a.  ff.ither; 
Ital.  pennachio.] 

1.  -4  reft.;  The  , 
French    name    for  ' 
the  triangular  sur- 
face of  a  pendentive  (q.v.). 

2.  Old  Arm.  :  A  iilume  or 
bunch  of  feathers  set  upright 
upon  the  helmet.  They  were 
rarely  worn  before  the  time 
of  Henry  V.  panache. 

pa^na'-da,  pa~na'-d6»  pa-nade',  s.  [Sp. 
patinda  ;  Fr.  jmnade,  from  Lat.  panis  =  bread ; 
ltal.pa7W(fo.] 

1.  A  food  or  dish  made  by  boiling  bread  in 
water  to  the  consistence  of  pulp,  and  then 
sweetening  it. 

2.  A  batter  for  mixing  with  forcemeats, 
and  anciently  employed  for  basting. 

*  p&n-ade'  a.    [A.N.]     A  kind  of  two-edged 

knife. 

pan-a-gse-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pan- 
agm{ns) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ijice.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidse  (q.v.). 
The  forefeet  in  the  males  have  two  or  three 
dilated  joints.  Generally,  they  have  four  red 
spots  on  the  elytra,  so  arranged  as  to  make, 
with  the  dark  background,  a  cross. 

p^n-a-g88'-iis,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr. 
a-yato's  {agaios)  =  admirable.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Panagaeinae.  Panagosus  Crux  major  is  commoD 
in  Britain. 

P^-a-ma',  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  the  isthmus  joiniag 
North  and  South  America. 

Panama-hat,  5.  A  leaf  hat  made  in 
Ecuador  and  New  Grenada  of  the  undeveloped 
leaf  of  Carlndnvira  2'<ilmata. 

pan-a^mer'-i-can,  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or 
including  the  whole  of  America. 

pan-an'-gli-can,  a.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng. 
anglican.]  A  term  applied  to  an  assembly  of 
delegates,  holding  Episcopalian  doctrines,  from 
all  parts  of  tlie  world. 

%    A    Pananglican    Synod     consisting    of 


i 


f&te,  fix,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  piSt, 
or.  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  quite,  our,  r&le,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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■eventy-flve  British,  Colonial,  and  American 
Protestant  Bishops,  met  at  Lambeth  Palace 
from  Sept  24,  to  Uec.  10,  1867. 

•  pftn-a-ret^,  s.  [Pref.  van-,  and  Gr.  oper^ 
{arrtf)'=  gooduesa,  excellence.]  The  all-vir- 
tuous One,  i,e.,  God.  {DavUs:  Holy  Kooiie, 
p.  U.) 

•  p&n-ar'-IIlOn-^,  i.     (Gr.  ira»^^dFt(K  ipan' 

annonios)  =  all  harraonious.)  A  general  con- 
sensuti  or  ^reement. 

"PukBopby.  by  lU  owda  deatnble  panarnwni/.  or 

SBneraJI   »grTtmcnt,  will    be    fit  »uJ    ctuiveuieuU'"— 
cmwniiu     Pott,  of  Cniw.  A'now^oJjMied-  tolUer).  P-  "• 

pjin'-ar-j^,  a.  A  <-     [Lat.  panw  =  bread.] 

A.  M  aJj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  bread  ; 
QSed  for  making  bread. 

*  B.  vl3  suhst.  :  A  storehouse  for  bread ;  a 
pftntry.     (Halliiiyll.) 

panaxy- fermentation*  s.  The  fer- 
mcnUitioD  of  bread.     tFEBMKNXATioN.] 

Pftn-&th-e-n«e'-a.  s.pl.    [Gr.] 

Uruk  AtUiq.  :  The  greatest  of  the  Athenian 
festivals,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva 
(Athene)  aa  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erich- 
thoiiius,  who  oiiginally  called  it  AthenaM 
CM^vaia),  and  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
rtnathenaa  in  tlie  time  of  Theseus,  in  conse- 

Jiaence  of  his  uniting  iut<>  one  state  the  dif- 
erent  independent  communities  into  which 
Attica  had  been  previously  divided. 

P&n-ith-e-nse'-an,  o.  (Eng.,  &c.  Paiia- 
the^ueia);  sulf.  -an'.]  Fcrtiining  to  or  con- 
oected  with  the  festivals    described   above. 

IPA.S'ATIIES.EA.1 
"Nuiie  to  glurioiu  E&rlutd  erowuod'tbe  feut  Pan- 

A*  this  wtmUi  too  trmll  to  fvtU-r  fut  the  Cyi>ri&n 
dove."  A.  <J.  Sipinbume :  Athens. 

•pan-a-try,  «.    [Pantry.] 

pa'-naz,  s.    (Lat.,  from  Gr.  ndva$  (panax)  — 

m  plant,  Ptutinaca  Opopatiax.] 

Botany  : 

I.  A  genua  of  Araliaceffi.  Calyx  obso- 
Ictcly  five-touthcd,  jietals  live,  stamens  live, 
alternate  with  thuin ;  fruit  succulent,  com- 
pressed, orbicular;  two  to  three-celled,  cells 
one-seeded.  Herbs,  shrulis,  or  trees.  Paruuc 
Ginseng  is  the  Chinese  Ginseng  (q. v.).  The 
bitter-sweet  root  of  P.  quinquf/oUum  is  also 
medicinal ;  it  is  sometimes  used  for  liquorice, 
ftnd  also  as  a  substitute  for  Ginseng.  P. 
fruticosus  and  P.  cochleatus  are  used  in  the  Mo- 
iQPCas  as  fragrant  stomachics.  The  berries  of 
P.  Anisum  smell  Uke  anise. 

•  2.  A  plant  of  uncertain  identity,  used  in 
Incantations. 

"  *  WbAt  buve  yoa  gfttbered  T  '— 
'  Hemlock,  udvrs'  tvugucs,  panax.'  " 

ilUi<Ueton:  Witch. 

p&n'-cake»  a.     {Eng.  pan  (1),  s.,  and  cake.] 

1.  Cook.:  A  thin  cake  of  batter  fried  in  a 
pan. 

"A  etrtMin  knigbt,  Uutt  twore  by  his  hooour,  they 
W«n  good  pancaiiu.'  —Shakotp.  :  At  You  Like  It.  1.  2. 

2.  LtiUher:  A  factitious  leather  made  of 
scraps  agglutinated  by  cement  or  glue,  and 
^res3e<l  into  a  flat  cake  for  insoles,  &c. 

pancake-loe,  «■  Ice  resulting  from  snow 
f.diini;  into  the  sea  without  thawing,  and,  by 
the  action  of  the  waves,  driven  into  pancake 
forms  which  olfer  no  solid  obstruction,  but 
taam]Wjr  a  vessel  more  than  small  ice.  {_Ii(l- 
chtr :  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages;  Gloss,) 

Pancake -Tuesday, «.  Shrove-Tuesdsy. 

*p&n'-oarte.   *  pan-ofaart,  s.     [Ft.  j>an- 

carte,  from  Low  Ijit.  jxinairta,  frotn  Gr.  irdi/ 
(7ian)=^aU,and  L&l.  diarta  =  a  chart.]  A  royal 
charter  confirming  a  aubjoct  In  the  enjoyment 
of  alt  his  possesalons. 

"  Ad  olil  pttneharl  or  rvcord  wblcb  b«  bad  Man.  '— 
Bo/intJt4d:  HicharU  I.  [Uk.  IIM). 

P&nph,   S.      tPAUNCtl.] 

iVaut. ;  A  strong,  thick  m&t,  fastened  on 
yards  to  prevent  friction. 

p&n  chl^n,  I.    [Panshon.] 

*  ptax  chro»-t<S«.  $.  {Or.  wo*-  (j»n)=all. 
tviryihiiig,  aiitl  xpri<noi  (_chritto$)  =  good,  use- 
ful)   A  I'anacoa. 

p&nQh'-wajr,  $.  [Htnd.  paruo'l.]  A  Bengal 
fnur-r>ared  lH>at  for  posRcngora.  Also  written 
j)aunchuxL%. 


•  pin-era -tlan,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pancratium); 
Kii^.  adj.  sutf.  -uiu]  Pertaining  to  the  pan- 
cratium ;  pancratic. 

•  p&n-ora'-tl-&st  (tl  as  sM),  *.    fLat  pan- 

crutiasUJ :  Gr.  nayKpartatrrri^  (panghxiliasUs). 
from  nayKfidrtov  (p.ingkration)  =  pancratium 
(q.v.).  I  A  combatant  or  competitor  in  the 
pancratium. 

'  p&n-«ra-ti-&8'-tio  (tl  as  shi)*  a*  {Eng. 
ixiiicratiast ;  -icj  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pancratium  ;  pancratic. 

•pin-crif-io,    "  pan-orit'-ick,    •  p&n- 

orat-ic-al,   a,      [Mud.    Lat.  pitacrat(^ium) ; 

■ic ;  -^at^j 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pancratium. 

2.  Athletic;  excelling  in  athletic  or  gym- 
nastic exercises. 

'"He  waa  the  most  pancraticul  man  lii  Oreeca" — 
Brovrie :   I'tiiffar  Srrourt,  bk.  vil.,  cli.  xvUL 

pancratic  eye-piece,  s. 

Optics  :  All  t-ye-i'iece  (for  t<:lescope  or  micro- 
scope) in  which  the  lenses  can  be  placed  in 
various  positions,  so  as  (without  other  altera- 
tion of  the  instrument)  to  vary  the  magnifying 
power. 

p&n-cra'-ti-dm  (t  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.,  from 

Gr.  nayKpdrioy  (jxingkratiou),  from  itayKpan}<; 
(jaangkrcUcs)  =■  all-poweifid.  from  irdv  {jxin)  = 
all,  everything,  aud  k^otos  (A.Ta(os)=  strength.] 

*  1.  Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  the  contests  iu 
the  public  games  of  ancient  Greece,  in  which 
boxing  and  wrestliug  were  united. 

2.  Hot. :  A  genus  of  Narcissese.  It  consists 
of  handsome  bulbous  plants,  of  which  about 
thirty  species  are  cultivated  in  Britain.  The 
flowers  are  white,  more  rarely  yellow.  The 
bulbs  of  Pancratium  viaritimum  are  emetic. 

pan'-cre-as,  s.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  wdynpta^ 
{pangkrca.-i)  ~  the  sweetbread  ;  lit.  =  all-tlesh  : 
Irom  -ndv  (j)au)  =  all,  everything,  and  itpeas 
(/vTeui)  =  flesh.] 

Anat. :  An  organ  situated  within  the  curve 
formed  by  tlie  duodenum ;  its  main  duct 
opening  Into  the  intestine  there,  and  secret- 
ing the  pancreatic  fluid,  which  resembles 
saliva,  the  gland  itself  resembling  the  sali- 
vary glands.  Its  function  is  to  secrete  this 
fluid  which  has  a  strong  digestive  acti<m  on 
starchy  matter,  and  in  a  less  degree  on  fatty 
matters  and  albuminoid  substances. 

pan-cre-at'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  irdyKpea^  (pangkreas), 
genit.  irayicpeaTOi  (pati'jknatus) ;  Ital.  jninoe- 
atico.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pancreas ; 
contained  in  the  pancreas.  There  are  a  pan- 
creatic artery,  plexus,  and  vein. 

pancreatlc-duot,  <. 

Anat. :  A  duct  traver.sing  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  i»aucrcas  from  left  to  right.  Called 
also  the  Caual  of  Wirsung,  he  having  been  its 
discoverer. 

pin-cre-ftt-i-c6-,  pre/.  [Eng.  pancreatic; 
■0  connect.]     Of  or  belonging  to  the  pancreas. 

pancroatico-duodenal,  a. 

yi/iar  ;  Connecting  the  i»aiicrea8  and  the 
duodenum.  There  is  a  sujK-nor  aud  an  in- 
ferior paucreatico-duodeual  artery. 

pfin'-crfi-a-tine,  «.  [Or.  ndyKptat  (pang- 
kreas), geiiit.  irayKptaro':  {pangkreatos) ;  -ine 
(C'/u-m.).] 

CAem.  ;  A  slightly  viscid  fluid,  obtained  by 
digesting  in  alcolwd  the  i>ancretuH  of  lereiitly- 
killed  aiiimitls  freed  from  fat.  It  has  an  alka- 
line reaction,  is  soluble  in  alcolnd  and  ether, 
and  ajipears  t«>  contain  a  nitrogenous  principle 
reseiiibling  diastase.  It  possesses  the  jiroper- 
ties  of  converting  starch  into  su;;ar,  fat  into 
fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  and  of  dissidvlng 
albumin  and  flbrin,  and  in  frequently  given  to 
stimulate  the  digestion  of  fatty  eomponnds. 

pfijl-Or6-a-ti'-tl8.  ».  (Gr.  ndyKptat  (pang- 
krfa.•^),  genit.  nayKpiarot  (pangkreaios) ;   sutf. 

•  itl.s.\ 

Patfud.  :  Inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 
p&n'-ore  a  tise,  v  t     To  trcNal,  or  emuUtfy, 

with  ivancrvatiud  (<i.v  ). 

plLn'-crd  a-toid,  «.  (Or.  ndyxpfat  (pang- 
krrtiJi),  geiiii.  nayKpaaroi  (pangkreotos),  and 
•l4o«  {euh^)  —  appeanince.] 

Pathol.  :  A  tumour  rcReinlillng  the  pancreas 
In  Htructure.     (f>uii^/^ii.) 


•  p&n  -f  y,  s.    [Pansy.] 

p&nd,  5.  (O.  Fr.  pojid  =  a  skirt ;  Fr.  pente  = 
—  i^  valance.]  A  valance;  a  naiTow  curtain 
attached  to  the  top  or  lower  part  of  a  bed. 
{Scotch.) 

P&n'-d9«  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Ailurus  fulgens,  the  Wah,  or  Red 
Bear-cat,  fnira  the  eastern  Himalayas  and 
Thibet.  Rich  red  chestnut  on  upper,  black 
on  lower  surface  and  limbs  ;  snout  and  inside 
of  ears  white  ;  tail,  bushy,  red  dish  brown, 
and  indistinctly  ringed.  ToUl  length  about 
thirty  inches.  Its  progression  is  plantigrade, 
and  the  claws  are  semi-retractile.  In  habits 
and  in  its  main  anatomical  characters  it  is 
decidedly  ursine. 

p&n-da-na'-95-8a,  s.  pj.  [Mod.  Lat  panda%- 
(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -ace<r.] 

1.  Bot.:  Screw-pines ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alliance  Arales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  bushes, 
sometimes  sending  down  aerial  roots,  some- 
times weak  aud  decumbent.  Leaves  imbri- 
cated, in  three  rows,  long,  linear,  amplexicaul, 
generally  with  siuuy  margins,  floral  leaves 
smaller  and  often  spathaceous.  Flowers  uni- 
sexual or  i)olyganious  ;  naked,  or  with  a  few 
scales,  arranged  on  a  wholly  covered  spadix. 
Stamens  many,  anthers  two  to  four-celled, 
ovaries  generally  collected  in  parcels,  fruit 
eitlier  flbrous  one-seeded  drupes  usually  in 
parcels,  or  many-celled  berries  with  poly- 
spermous  cells.  Akin  to  Typhaceie.  Found 
in  most  tropical  islands,  especially  the  Isle 
of  France ;  and  in  Brazil,  Peru,  &c.  Tribe? 
two,  Pandanca;audCyolanthea;((|.v.).  Genera 
seven  or  more.     Species  about  seventj'-flvc 

INlI'A.] 

2.  Pnlceont.  :  Apparently  ftom  the  OoIit« 
onward.     [Nipadites,  Podocarya]. 

pua-da'-ne-88,  s.pl.   [Mod. Lat.jxim2a)t(u«), 

Lat.  feni.  pi.  a*Ij.  sufl".  -«b.1 

Hot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Pan- 
danai  e«  (q.v.).  The  leaves  are  simple,  th« 
flowers  nakeu. 

plin-da'-niis,  9.  [Latinised  flrom  Malay  pan- 
dang  =  conspicuous.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pandanacew 
(q.v.).  Tlie  "leaves  are  simple,  the  flowers 
dioecious,  the  fruit  a  globular  or  oblong  head 
consisting  of  many  ovaries,  each  with  a  single 
seed.  Tliirty  or  more  species  are  known, 
chiefly  from  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the 
Mascareiie  Islands.  Most  of  them  are  bushes 
ten  or  llfteen  feet  high,  growing  together,  and 
constituting  a  nearly  impenetrable  jungle  of 
prickly  leaves  and  aerial  roots.  Pawlanus 
Candelabrum  is  the  Chandelier  tree  of  Guiana. 
The  leaves  of  /'.  vtilis,  the  Vacoa  or  Vacoua 
tree  of  the  mountiins,  are  made  into  liags  to 
contain  sugar,  or  lish.  The  seeds  of  various 
species  are  eaten.  P.  odoratissiinus,  the  Fra- 
grant Screw-pine,  is  wild  on  tlie  coasts  of 
liulia,  Burmali,  the  Andamans,  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  The  libres  of  the  leaves  are  used 
for  various  purposes,  and  are  recommended 
by  Piof.  Watt  lor  paper-making.  Tlie  floral 
leaves,  raw  or  boiled,  are  ejilen  in  India. 
Mr.  Baden  Powell  says  that  attar  o(  roses  is 
obtained  from  the  flowers.  They  are  eatable, 
and  in  India  are  reckoned  aphrodisiac. 

p&n'-dar,  '  pan-dare,  s.  [From  Pandarus, 
who  is'said  t"*  have  procured  for  Troilua  tbe 
\o\\i  and  good  graces  of  Chrysois.] 

1.  A  iiander,  a  pimp,  a  procurer;  an  aban- 
doned wretch  who  mmisters  to  the  lust  of 
othera  ;  a  male  twwd. 

"The  tM'tdar  wu  uaure^l  that  %  ChrUtUii  nun 
mluht  liiiiiK-i'iitl)- f«ni  Ilia  Mvluic  hy  CAirjiiik'  lett«n 
AJiJ  ii)e»u^M  lictwfr'ii  lunrrlcil  wniuea  U\<X  tueir  gftl- 
UliU.   —Mitcaulny     HiU.  Knj.,  cb.  tL 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  ministers  to  the 
gralihcatiOn  of  any  of  the  bjiaer  iMUwions. 

"  Pixitry  >tiH>p«<>l  to  bo  the  fxtniiar  o(  eT^ry  tow 
ite*tre,~— J/<JOriMJujr .'  Ilttl.  Krtg.,ch.  II. 

*  p&n'-dar-lfm,  '  p&n -dor-ifm.  i.  [Eng. 

jHindar ;' -ism.l     Tlie  employment  or  occupa- 
tion of  a  paudar;  pimping. 

"  We  ehow  nu  arti  ci(  Lydtui  pnmUHm.'' 

ittiutngfr     No'nnn  Aator,  i.  % 

*p&n-dar-Uo. '  p&n'nlar-ife.  v.i.    [Eng. 

yKiiiilar  .*  -uv.]     To  act  the  p.irt  "fa  panilar. 
"<*hrftlli)e,  thrft,  Mitl  Mn.t-trlsinjf,  or  iiiMy  tM  flat 
tery.   -  Taglyr      rV  /f-ijr  VifA  f.^t  kfi  /*r.irf.  I.  I. 

*  p&n' - dar '  oft%  a,  [Kng.  pandar:  -nus 
PertJtlning  to  or  characteristic  of  a  {taudar 
IwiKtcrly.    (Middteton:  IVitch,  IH.  %) 


bSm,  hS^ ;  p6ftt.  J^irt :  oat,  9011,  choms.  9hln,  bcn^h ;  go,  Kom :  thin,  ^hls ;  sin.  af :  oxpoct,  ^onophon,  0]fi*t.    pfa  3  C 
-dan.  -tlan  -  «hnn.    -tlon,  -slon  =  sli&n :  -(Ion,  -jlon  -  zhiXn.    -«lou8.  -tlona.  -aloiu  -  ahiU.    -bio,  -lUe,  Ar       brU  doL 
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pandation— panegyric 


0:in-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  jkindatio  =  a  bending, 
from  jiando  —  tu  beuil.] 

Arch, ;  A  yielding  or  bending  in  the  middle, 
{Weale.) 

Pan-de'-an,  a.  [Eng.,  iS:c.  Pan;  d  con- 
nective; -fu;i.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god 
Pan. 

Pandean-pipes*  s.  pL     The   same  as 

PANPlFt-S  (q.v.). 

"Tlie  wiud  pluj-ing  pandsan-pipea." — Thackeraj/ : 
SJuibbsf  OeiU«ei  6t<jrff,  cli.  iv. 

pan'-dect,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ■pandectcs,  from  Lat. 
pandectas,  accns.  of  pandt:ct'r,  the  title  of  the 
collection  of  RuUKiii  laws  tiiade  by  order  of 
Justinian,  a.d.  533  ;  from  Gr.  Trat'SexTTj?  (pan- 
dekti'^)  =  all-receiving  ;  TravSc'icTai  (pandektai) 
=  pandects,  from  nav  (pan)  =  all,  everything, 
and  Se'^OMai  (.dcckovuii)  =  to  receive.] 

1,  Law  {PL) :  The  digest  of  the  Roman  civil 
law,  made  by  order  of  Justinian,  and  by  him 
given  the  autliority  and  force  of  law. 

"  PantUct'ic,  iu  fifty  books,  coutajuiug  an  abstract 
of  the  drcisiuiis.  conjectures,  ccutroveraies,  ami  niitjj- 
tioiis  of  the  uiost  celetjrKted  Kumau  jurists.  The  bub- 
at&uce  ot  two  thousaud  tre^itisL-ti  k\a3  ciuuiprised  lu  this 
abridgment.  Tliia  task  w,is  executed  iu  three  yaars 
JA.D.  53t>— 533),  hy  a  cuuiiui^iuu  of  seveuteeii  Jurists, 
headed  by  TnlKiniau.  The  Lode,  the  Pandects,  aiid 
the  luatitutt-s,  wera  declared  to  be  tlie  legitimate 
system  of  civjl  juriaiirudeDce;  they  aluue  were  ad- 
mitted in  the  trilmnals.  and  theyalonewere  taught  in 
the  aca<Iemit;9of  K'jme,  UousUuitiuople.  aud  Berytus." 
—£amsay  :  Roman  Ant inuUi^i,  l>,  2iti. 

*  2.  A  comprehensive  ti'eatise  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

"  Thus  thou,  by  menus,  which  th'  anclenta  never  took, 
Apnndect  ntnk'st,  aud  universiU  book. ' 

Donne  :  Mr.  T.  Cori/aes  Cruditiet, 

•  pan-dem'-ic,  a.  [Lat  pandemus,  from  pref. 
^;i-,  and  Gr.  dfj^o?  (demos)  =  a  people;  Fr. 
pandemiqne.]  Incident  to  a  whole  people  or 
nation  ;  epidemic. 

"Those  instances  briny  a  consumption,  under  the 
notion  of  t^  puudemick,  or  eudeimck,  or  rathei'  vema- 
cQlar  disease  to  England."— tf a rvrj  :  Oh  Co/isiimption. 

pan-de-mo -ni'Um,    pan-dsa-mo'-ni- 

um,  s.     [Pref.  pun-,  and  Or.  fiai/AUK-  (daimon), 
genit.  Aai/jiovos  (^daimonos)  =  a  demon.] 

*  1.  The  abode  of  demnns  or  evil  spirits; 
heU. 

"  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital. 

Of  batAU."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  75fi. 

2.  A  place  or  state  of  utter  lawlessness,  dis- 
order, or  crime. 

"To  mnke  a  Pa-nd'smaniu-m  where  she  dwells. 
And  reign  the  Uecal«  of  domestic  hellsL'" 

Bur  on     A  Sketch. 

pan'-der,  $.     [Pandar.]    A  pandar,  a  pimp. 

"Thou  art  thapandtrto  her  dishonour."— S*a*f*p.  ; 
Cjnnbeliiie,  iii.  4. 

psin'-der,  ikL  &  i.    [Pander,  s.) 

'  A.  Trails. :  To  pimp  for;  to  minister  to 
the  gratification  of. 

"  Proclaim  no  shama,  ... 
And  reason  ^afitltfrj  will." 

:ihake*p. :  EamUt.  UL  4. 
B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  as  an  agent  or  minister  for  the 
gratification  of  the  j'assions,  desires,  or  lusts  ; 
to  act  the  part  of  I'ander. 

"  others  had  merely  amused  his  leisure  or  pandered 
to  his  vices." — Macaulay  :  I/ist.  Fng..  cIl  xxilL 

2.  To  be  subser-.ient ;  to  give  way. 

"  A.  pitifnl  pandering  to  '  Iri^ih  ideas,'  which  can  end 
only  in  misfortune  aud  failure."— Bri/.  Quarterly  Re- 
view, vtiL  hii..  p.  sio. 

•  pan'-der-age  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  pander  ; 
-age.]    The  act  of  pandering. 

•  pSJi'-der-ess,  •  pan'-dress,  s.  [Eng. 
pander;  -ess.]  A  female  lender  ;  a  procuress, 
a  bawd. 

"Thou  private paridrM*  betwen  shirt  A  smock." 

SliUdteton:  Roariwj  Oifl.i, 

pan'-der-ism,  s.    [Pandarism.] 

•  pan'-der-ly.  a.  [Eng.  pander;  -hj.}  Like 
a  pander  ;  punping,  pimpUke,  paudarou.s. 

"O,  you  pami^rly  rascals  !  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a 
pack  a  conspiracy  aijaiust  uic'  —:i/iakcsp.  :  Merri/ 
Wives.  IV.  2. 

pSn-derm'-ite,  s.  [From  Pandermfa),  Black 
Sea.  wliere  found  ;  suff.  -He  (3/ni.).j 

Min. :  A  massive  snow-white  mineral,  re- 
sembling crystalline  marble.  Hardness,  3  ; 
sp.  gr.  2-48.  Compos.  :  boracic  acid,  55*85  ; 
lime,  2ft-79  ;  w.iter,  14'36=  100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula  CaoBgOn -f  3  aq.  Found 
distributed  through  gypsum,  in  nodules,  often 
of  large  size. 

•  pSn'-der-oiis,  a.    (Pandarous,] 


pan-die' -u-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  pundiculalus, 
pa.  par.  of  paudiculor  =^  to  stretch  one's  self 
after  sleep;  patido=  to  stretch.]  Stretched 
out ;  extended. 

•  pan-dio-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Pantjiculated.] 
A  stretching  of  one's  self,  as  when  newly 
awaked  from  sleep,  or  when  sleepy  or  drowsy  ; 
the  restlessness,  stretching,  and  uneasiness 
accompanying  certain"  paroxysms  of  fever, 
hysteria,  &c. ;  yawning. 

"  Windy  spirits  product)  a  pandicatati4)n,  or  oscita> 
tiou.'— Flayer  :  Aniinai  Uunwurs, 

pan-di'-on  (pi.  pan-di-6'-ne§),  s,  [Named 
from  a  mytiiical  king  of  Alliens,  the  father  of 
Pro^ue   aud  Philomela.     (Ovid:  Metavu  vi. 
426  sqq.)] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Sing,  :  Osprey  (q.v.),  the  typical  genus  of 
the  sub-order  Paudiones  or  the  family  Pan- 
diouidie. 

2.  PL  :  A  sub-order  of  Accipitres,  with  a 
single  genus,  Pandion  (q-v.). 

pan-di-dn'-i-d£Q,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pandion; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -wiic] 

Omith. :  Ospreys ;  a  family  of  Accipitres, 
with  two  geuei"a  :  Pandion,  with  one  species, 
and  Pulioaetus,  with  two.  In  some  cla^sitica- 
tions  the  latter  are  considered  as  varieties. 
Distribution  universal,  with  the  exception  of 
the  southern  temperate  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,    {jyallace.) 

pan'-dit,  5.    [Pundit.] 

pan'-door,  s.    [Pandoor.] 

piin-dbr'-^  s.    [Gr.  =  giver  of  all :  nav  (pan) 

=  all,  and  6iopof  (down)  =  a  gift.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  Tlte  name  given,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  to  the  first  woman.  She  was 
formed  of  clay  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of 
Jupiter,  and  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  Prometlieus.  Tlie  gods  vied  in 
making  her  presents.  Jupiter  gave  her  a  box 
filled  with  innumerable  evils,  which  she  was 
to  give  to  the  man  who  married  her.  Slie  was 
then  conducted  to  Prometheus,  who  would 
not  accept  of  the  present;  but  his  brother, 
Epiinetheus,  fella  victim  to  Pandora's  charms, 
and  accepted  the  box,  from  which  on  its  being 
opened  there  issued  all  the  ills  and  diseases 
which  have  since  continued  to  aflflict  the 
human  race.  Hope  alone  rc'ained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  as  the  only  consolation  of 
the  troubles  of  mankind. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  55]. 

3.  ZoaJ. :  A  genus  of  Anatinidse,  with  a  thin 
inequivalve  shell,  pearly  within,  the  valves 
close  and  attenuated  behind  tlie  animal,  with 
the  mantle  closed,  except  a  small  opening  for 
tlie  foot.  Known  species,  eighteen  ;  from  the 
United  States,  Jersey,  India,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

4.  Palceont. :  Pandora  is  found  from  the  Car- 
boniferous formation  onwards. 

pan'-dore,  p^'-dor-an,  s.    [Bandore.] 
Music  :  A  musical  instrument  like  a  lute  ;  a 
ban  dure. 
"  The  cythron.  the  pandore,  and  the  theorbo  strike." 
Drayton .-  Poly-Olbion,  a.  4. 

p^  -dour,  pan'-door,  s.  [From  being  first 
levied  at  the  village  of  Pandur,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Hungary.]  One  of  a  body  of  Austrian 
foot-soldiers,  formerly  noted  for  their  ferocity 
and  savageness  in  warfare. 


"  Leagued  Oppression  poured  to  northern  wars 
Her  whiskered  pandours  aud  her  fierce  hussars." 
Campbell :  Pleasures  a/  Hope,  L  850. 

pan-doT^r'-dy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pud- 
ding made  ot  bread  and  apples  baked  together. 

•  pan' -dress,  5.    [Panderess.] 

pan'-du-ra,  ?.    [Ital.]    [Bandore.] 

Music:  A  Neapolitan  musical  instrument, 
larger  than  the  mandoline,  and  strung  with 
eight  metal  wires.     It  is  played  with  a  quill. 

pan-dn-rate.  piin'-du-rat-ed,  o.  [Lat. 
pandura—'a.  bandore  iq.v.).]  The  same  as 
Panduriform  Cq.v.). 

pan- diir'-i- form,  s.    [Lat.  pandura  =  a  ban- 
dore, and /orma=  form,  shape.] 
Bot.  :  Fiddle-shaped  (q.v.). 

•  Pan'-dy  (1),  s.  [From  Mungul  Pandy,  the 
first  sepoy  executed,  April  5,  1S57,  in  the 
Indian  mutinies.]  A  nickname  given  in  1S57 
to  the  sepnys  «ho  rose  in  mutiny,  or  to  other 


natives  of  India  who  supported  them  by  overt 
acts  of  rebelUon. 

"The  astonishing  thing  Is  to  see  hovr  different  the 
story  I'ecomes  when  Pand-j  (campuame  for  the  enemy, 
aiu:r  Mungul  fnudy,  the  lirst  tnutiueer  hau^e^t  wes  a 
bajoiict  i*ointed  at  him.'— J/orninj^  Chronidt.  Sept. 
23.  1857. 

pan'-dj^  (2),  s.  [Pandy,  r.]  A  cut  or  strike 
on  the  baud  with  a  cane. 

pan'-dy,  v.^  [Lat.pande,  2ndpers.  sing,  imper. 
of  iKiado  =  to  stretch,  to  reach  out.  More 
fully,  pand&  J7i<:tna?ii  =  hold  out  your  hendj 
To  cane ;  to  strike  on  the  hand  with  a  cane, 
{Scotch  and  Irish  sch':)ol  term.) 

pane  (1),  5.  [Fr.  pan  =  a  pane,  piece,  or  pan- 
nell  of  a  wall,  of  wainscot,  of  a  glass-window, 
&c.,  also  the  skirt  of  a  gowu  (Cot^avt),  from 
Lat.  pannuin,  ace  ot panniis=  actotb,  a  rag, 
a  patch,  a  piece.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang^iage: 

*  1.  A  I'iece,  part,  or  division  of  anything. 

"  Vch  piiwt,'  of  that  place  had  thru  yatex.' 

fur/.v  £t(/,  AliU.  Poems:  Cleannett.  l.OSS. 

2.  Used  in  various  meanings  for  a  piece  or 
division  :  as, 

(1)  A  sheet  or  light  of  window-ghiss  occnpy- 
ing  one  oj'ening  in  a  sash. 


Drffden  :  Bind  £  Panther.   UL  MO. 

(2)  One  square  of  the  pattern  in  a  plaid  or 
checker-work  fabric. 

(3)  One  of  the  sides  of  a  roof,  tower,  spire,  &c 
*  (4)  An  opening  or  slash  in  a  dress,  either 

for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  material  uuder- 
neath,  or  of  inserting  a  piece  of  a  dltlerent 
colour  or  fabric. 
"They  cut  it  very  thinoe,  and  sow  it  with  athred 
Iu  prptie  order  like  to  pa'iet  to  eerue  their  present 
OiseU.'  Hackluyt  :    foffagi^s,  i.  3^6. 

(5)  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted  iu  a  garment 
for  ornament. 
IL  Techniadly : 

1.  Diamond-cutting  :  One  of  the  sides  of  the 
table  or  upper  surface  of  a  brilliant-cut  dia- 
mond.    Tlie  table  has  eight  panes. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  One  of  the  divisions  of  s 
plat  between  a  feeder  and  an  oi  .tlet  drain. 

3.  Joinery:  A  panel  (q.v.). 

4.  Mach. :  The  divisions  or  sides  of  a  nut 
or  bolt-head. 

5.  Masonry: 

(1)  A  flat  dressed  side  of  a  stone. 

(2)  One  of  the  parallelopipeds  of  buhr- 
stone  which  are  confined  by  hoops  and  form  s 
millstone. 

TJ  (1)  Fulminating  fine  :  [Fulminating] 

(2)  Luminous  p>ane  : 

Elect. :  A  pane  of  glass  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  tinfoil  folded  many  times  parallel  to  itself, 
and  spaces  cut  out  of  it  to  represent  any 
figure.  ITie  pane  is  then  fixed  between  two 
insulating  supports,  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  strip  being  connected  with  an  electrical 
machine,  and  the  lower  part  with  the  ground. 
When  the  machine  acts,  a  spark  ap)>ears  in 
each  of  the  spaces,  and  the  intended  figure  is 
represented  in  luminous  flashes. 

pane  (2),  s.    [Peen.]    The  pointed  or  edged 
end  of  a  hammer-head  ;  a  peen. 

•  pane  (3),  s.     [0.  Fr.  panne.]    A  hide  or  side 
of  fur. 

•'  Pane  of  fur.  panru-'—Fait^rav^. 

paned,  "  pained,  a.    [Eng.  pan{e)  (1);  -ed.] 
1.  Provided  or  furnished  with  panes  ;  com- 
posed of  panes  or  squares. 
*2.  Ornamented  with  panes;  stashed,  [Pakb 

ax  1.2(5).] 

"  Paned  hose  were  a  kind  of  trunk  breeches,  formed 
of  stripes  of  various  coloured  clutli.  occasionally  inter- 
mixeit  with  slips  of  silk,  or  velvet,  stitched  together.' 
^ftmiitd.  Oifford).    (Introd.,  p.  177.) 

•  pan-«'-gu-r3?,  s.    [Panegyric]  A  festival; 
a  public  meeting. 

•'  At  set  and  solemn  paneffitries.  in  theatres,  porches, 
or  wliat  other  place  or  way  may  win  most  upon  th« 
people."— i/iifun:  Jieason  0/ Church  Government,  bk.U. 

•  pan'-e-gyre  (yr  as  ir),  s.     [PanecyricJ 

Praise.     {:>ylvester:  Maiiien's  Blush,  Ded.) 

pan-e-gjhr'-ic,  '  pan-e-gyr'-icfce, «.  &  o. 

[Lat.  panegyricus,  from  Gr.  7raiiTyLipt*cos  {pane- 
gr«n;tos)  =  (adj.)  suitable  for  a  public  festival 
or  assembly,  {subst.)  a  festival  oration,  a  pan- 
egyric, from  TTcii/Tjyupi;  (jKineguris)  =  &  national 


&te,  f%t,  fare^  amidst,  wbat,  fall*  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine :  go,  pSt» 
or,  wore.  woU^  work,  who.  son  ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  onlte,  cor.  rule,  full ;  try»  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  lew. 


panegyric— pangshura 
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assembly  licM  for  fi-sul  i.uri«.rie8,  suth  as  Tt 
Uie  celebratUm  of  the  Olympic  aud  otli«  r 
game*:  wo*  (/«"«)  =  all.  aiid  ayvpi?  (tvurt^), 
Aa)11c  rorm  of  ayopn  (aj;'rra)  =  a  LaiUieriiii,'. 
a  crowd;  aytipm  (ageiru)  =  txj  collect;  Fr. 
paniTyrique  i  lUL  &  Bj".  patiegirico.  i'un- 
egyric,  elyiimlugiwlly  viewed,  should  pri- 
iiunlv  mean  a  hihjecli  at  a  great  uatioiml 
gathering  for  fciital  purposes.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  eulogy  written  or  spoken  In  praise  of 
«oiiie  i>er»on,  act,  or  tbiiig ;  an  elaboraUj  en- 
comium. 

"He  .  .  briiunvirtoe  forth.  iiotlotodUcour»wiMiJ 
pmwggriek*.  but  into  lil«  iifoaad  uumnciu"— i***.  Tag- 
Igr.  :i*r»iioiUt  vuL  IL,  vr.  V*. 

2.  Pmlae  given  to  soiuoiH.rson,  act,  or  thing; 
Iftudatiun. 

•  B.  Ai  adj. :  Of  the  natare  of  a  panegyric  ; 
eontaiuing  praise  or  eulogy  ;  eucoiuia^tic, 
laudatory. 

**  T^ua  funs  demands  not  panepvrie  kM.** 

Uart:  Coi^fmor. 

•  pSn-e-^jh:' -io, "  piin-e-gyr'-iclc,  rX 

(I'ANtnVKto,  i.  &  a,)     To  praise. 

*•  I  Imd  riithtr  he  .  .  .  lAinif -ooM  for  a  vlrtac  thMi 
p-inr^lfrtckd  fy/a  \\at.''—ii<iUUn,aH  inttrvcled,  \\  .'^J'. 

•  pjin-e-gyr'-ic-al,  a.  [Eiv^.  panegyric ;  -nl^ 
The  same  us  Paneoykic  Oj.v.). 

"Id  wliit-h  panegyrical  «i)eechM  there  wtre  imoJ 
(nqu«ut  »|<i«troiihe«."— Jtouf A ;  Sermon*,  voL  iL,  ser.  U. 

•  p4n-^^r'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  Tpaiugyr- 
ic'l ;  -ly.)    lo  a  lanegjric  manner  ;  by  way  of 

a  1-anegyria 

•  pft-n£^-j^-ris, «.  IGr.)  A  festival;  a  public 
meeting.    iPANeaviticJ 

P&n-S-Jilbr'-Ist,  «.  [Lftt.  jxmegifrista,  from 
Or.  iruytyvpia-n)<:  (panegurisicA),  from  wayrj- 
yvfil^ti  (i<inigurizff)  =  to  panegyrize  ;  Kr.  jmU' 
gyriste;  Sp.  A.  Ital.  panegirUta,]  One  who 
delivers  a  j-anegyric ;  one  who  bestows  praise, 
eulogy  or  laudation  ;  an  encomiast. 

"Au  old  finegvriit  HpeAkiiig  to  CoiiatAoUud."— 
Dragton  :  pulp-VittoH,  a.  «.    iSwIilen's  Illiut) 

P&n'-6-gjhr-iz«,  V.t.  &  i.  [Gr.  wayTjyupi^nt 
(paii»i/urL:5)  =  to  praise  highly.)  (Paneoybic] 

A.  Trajis.  :  To  deliver  or  pronDunce  a  pane- 
gyric on ;  to  praise  highly  ;  to  eulogize. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  Indulge  in  or  pronounce 
panegyrics  ;  to  bi;atow  praises. 

'  pSai'-e-^-Tff  J.  IPaneoyric.]  A  pane- 
i;yiic. 

■  pa-ne't-tf,  «.  fLat.  pan(is)  —  broad ;  Eng. 
■utf.  -city]    The  state  or  condition  of  bread. 

■Aiid  Roi>iU)i  brtkcri  pn*t»e  the  Deity 
TtieTchltipJ  while  yet  111  \Xm pan^itu.' 

i^rior  :  To  F.  tJiepha  rd. 

p&n'-^l*  *  pan-ele,  p^'-nel,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

j^MiW  (Fr.  p-i'iJiAiu).  fi'im  txiw  V.'At.  mnelbt.i, 
diuiin.  from  L-*it.  /vmnuj  =  a  piece  of  uloth,  a 

lag.l     lPANE(l),f.] 

L  Onliiiary  Ijxnguagt: 

1.  A  I'ieco  or  flqtiare,  whether  of  wood, 
cloth,  or  i*rchment,  but  ongiimlly  of  ch'tli. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  on  a  horse's  back  to 
•erve  aa  a  sort  of  saddle. 

"  Jlroght  thai  uotticr  ou  hta  bak 
lit  wilel  uo  panel."  Curtor  Mundl.  11,983. 

3.  A  pad  or  packing  Iwneatb  a  saddle  to 
pr'>t«ct  the  hoffte's  back  from  ooutact  with 
the  tree. 

4.  A  kind  of  rustic  anddli;. 

"  A  panof  atxl  waiity,  puck-cwldlp  ami  p«><L" 

fuMter:  ftP4  Uundr,^  PahiU. 

0,  An  aroa  on  a  wall,  &c.,  fmnk  belnw  the 
grniTnl  face  of  the  surronmling  work  ;  a  coin- 
partnirnt  In  a  sunken  ceiling,  soltlt,  bay,  or 
wainncot. 

"MaitmUlaa  hia  wbol*  hl«rUir7  la  dli{««t«d  Inti 
t«>'t>t).fuur  xiti.ArofjarwijoI  »cul[>lura  Ui  taa  rclirl." 

A.  A  jaiio. 
•7.  A  Jury. 


-A  pi 


ilgmant  In  \U  fATonr  mila 
oil  all  thr  j-nniml  are  !'•  frlmtK' 


*  8.  An  Iromi'di-Ht  woman  ;  a  protttltulo. 
n.  T»r?tnUaily: 

1.  liookhinding  : 

0)  A  dfiirr-K-te'l  part  of  the  Bid-*H  witliln  a 
fnlntively  elnvatrd  iwmlcrinR  portion. 
(2)  A  space  on  the  bark  Ixtwpi^n  1«ndH. 

2.  Joinery:  The  sunkm  jKirtion  of  a  d(»or. 


waitiaa'ttng,  hea>l-b>kard  of  a  bedstead,  ic   Its 
edges  are  luorUsed  iuto  the  aurxounduig  frame. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  English  Jmw: 

(a)  A  jvarchment  or  Rche<!nle  containing  the 
nanus  of  |>ereon3  qmili lied  and  summoned  by 
the  slierilf  lo  servo  ou  juries. 

"He  nturus  the  uauiea  of  thi^  Jaron  la  a  panttl% 

little  Italic,  (T  uliluiiK  pic^e  of  |>.ircliiiirut]  annexed  to 
the  wiiL~— /"ociUtviM:  CtmunttOiirin,  tk.  ill.,  cb.  2i. 

ih)  The  jury. 

(2)  .Scofs  hixo  :  Tlie  accused  person  in  a  cri- 
minal actit)n  from  the  time  of  his  appearance. 

4.  Masonry :  A  face  of  a  hewu  stone. 

5.  A^Iining: 

(1)  A  lieap  of  dressed  ore  ready  for  sale. 

(2)  A  system  of  coal-mining  iu  whicli  the 
JT  Jected  winning  is  divided  into  large,  square 
allotuienUi,  divided  by  massive  walU  of  coal, 
inst-ad  of  placing  the  whole  working  iu  ouu 
nrulivided  arrangement.  The  pillars  are  left 
very  large,  the  i-oonis  small ;  the  pillars  arc 
worked  out,  props  being  substitnted  ;  thuse 
ar«5  knocked  out,  and  the  goaf  tilled  up  by  the 
caving  down  of  the  ceiling. 

6.  I^aiiiting:  A  piece  of  wood — oak,  chest- 
nut, or  wliite  I'oplar— upon  which,  instead  of 
canvas,  a  picture  is  i>aiuted.  The  earliest 
paintings  in  oil  were  generally  executed  ou 
jianels,  which  were  conijiosedof  various  pieces 
of  wood,  cemented  together  with  cheese-gluo  ; 
and  tliis  glue,  or  cement,  caused  each  i)ortion 
to  adhere  so  firmly  tliat  such  panels  were 
considered  stronger  than  those  wliich  con- 
sisted of  one  pine  of  wood  only.  Strips  of 
linen  were  usually  glued  over  the  joinings  of 
the  panel,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  surface  was 
enlirt  ly  covered  with  linen,  fur  which  purpose 
animal  glue  was  used.    {Fairhalt.) 

"  panel-house,  s.  A  house  of  ill-fame, 
info  which  ptrsim.s  were  enticed  by  women  ; 
after  which  a  man,  or  bully  (usually  pretend- 
ing to  be  tlie  woman's  husband),  suddenly 
entereii  the  room  by  some  secret  passage  (as  a 
sliding  ]>anel),  aud  extorted  money  by  tlireats. 

ponel-ploture,  s. 

I'lnnt.:  A  picture  painted  on  a  board  or 
panel. 
panel-piano,  s. 

Juinei^ :  A  long-stoeked  plane  having  a 
handle  or  toat.  The  stock  is  somewhat  deeper 
than  that  of  the  jack-plane. 

panel-raiser, «. 

Jnuifi-y :  A  I'laiie  employed  to  rabbet  away 
the  angle  and  a  part  of  the  sur&itte  of  a  board, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  sunken  margin,  leaving  a 
raised  panel.  Tlie  cutters  have  suei  a  contour 
as  to  give  the  required  moulding  to  the  edge  of 
the  raised  portion. 

panel-saw,  «.  A  hand-saw  for  cutting 
very  tliin  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
or  across  them.     It  has  six  teeth  to  the  inch. 

•  panol-thlef,  «.  One  who  extorted  money 
by  thre.its  in  a  panel-house  (ii.v.)i 

panel-work,  $. 

Joinery  :  Wainscot  laid  out  In  panela. 

pdn'-ol,  •  piin'-n^l,  i'.(.    IPanel,  a.} 
1.  To  form  with  panela. 

■'The  i-aliitliiiti  boliii;  exccntwl  by  liand  on  a  flat 
■rmiiiiil.  i-niifUM  ill  with  utiuaiva  luuuldtUtfa  '—iHuJi/ 
Ti-lr-jraj'h.  St-liL  4,  16»4^ 

*  2.  To  saddle.    (Used  clilefly  of  assea  and 

mules.) 

"Mo  $tannfUttl   ht*   miuln.''*  bea«t.'*— /arWt ;   Don 

QtiUotr.  yu  I.,  hk.  UI..  ill.  liL 

pano'-l£88,  a.    (Kng.  pane  (1);  -/«s.l    With- 
out jialies  of  glass  ;  destitute  of  |iuiiefl. 
"  The  nhitta  rnoniioiim,  tlint  tn  ratii  hv  fonna 
Tu|>at';h  him  panaim*  window." 

:ihei\iton0:  Mronomg,  111. 

•  piin-9l-la'-tlon,  •.     [Pankl.  t]     The  act 
uf  iuij'annelling  a  jury  ;  a  panel. 

'•Tbry  iu  the  »aUI  imnsllaft'tn  did  put  lUch.  Wotlon 

,  .  ,  and  other  t'rlvlWitl  |>.r«>iit  whn  li  *riv  iii)t  Mi>iit 
anclpiilly  to  be  luiinauiielltd,"— n'uorf ;  f\uli  Oxon. 
Ian.  liir.i 

p&n'-9l  Ung,  g.     tl^ng.  pauft:  -ing.l 

1.  The  aei  of  forming  with  or  In  {oanels. 

2.  Panel-work. 

•pAn  6n'th6-i^m,i.  [Pref.  Tvin-;  Or./kfm) 

=:tii,  and  ILni;.  Uirlim.]  (For  def.  sm«  eictrnrt.) 

"K.  rbr.  Ft  KmuM  (1T«1— i^Wj  ,  .  .  aonKht  lo  lin. 

rTi'  ni-iU  lli»  iwiithrlun  ol  Ihe  Hyatriii  i>l  Ideiillty 
dwvrlu)>tti|r  a  d'HitrliM  <>(  fon^nlhH^m,  or  a  |iIiIIik 
Buhhy  fiiiindi'd  ii|Hinthe  iiiitl«n  thol  all  thli)tf*an  lu 


•  I>an-eu'-l6-gism,  «.  IPref.  j^an-,  and  Eng. 
tulogisin.]  liidiacriiiiinateand  general  praise 
or  eulogy;  eulogy  ol  everybody  and  every- 
thing. 

p&n'-fiil,  9.  (Eng.  pan;  -/ui(0.)  As  much 
as  a  pan  will  hold. 

p^g,  *  pange.  *  prange,  *  pronge,  «. 

I'llie  same  woid  as  jn-ung  (q.v.),  the  r  h.iving 
been  h-st-l  A  sudden  i*atoxysm  of  extreme 
]»aiD ;  a  vioUnt  i>ain  ;  a  tliroe  ;  a  sudden  and 
transitor)'  agony. 

"  Iu  UiOM  euapeuded  panfft  I  taj.** 

llgnjii :  JJuMppa,  xiv. 

•  pHag  (1),  ■  pange,  v.t,  [Vaso,  <.]  To  tor- 
miv  ;  lu  toiuicnt;  lo  aUlict  with  extreme 
pain. 

**  Thy  Dieiuorj 
Will  then  be  pati^d  by  uie.' 

isJutktip. .  CinnUUfte.  tlL  k 

pSjag  (2).  f.(.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     To  cram,  to 

press  ;  to  cram  vr  stutl"  with  food. 

"The  auld  Eudcmaua  OimeJ^eOiih  haa  ftanged  It 
wl'a  kdupleo  iiTwe.'^acoU  :  )t'a»rr(«>.  cb.  IjUv. 

pAn-gen'-o-sis,  <.      IPref.  pan*,  and  Eng. 
Biol. :  (See  extract). 

"Iu  allfaaeaof  ievn>iou.  charactemaretiannnttted 
through  tvto,  three,  or  iiiAUy  inurc  cuiu-nttlouK.  aud  are 
thiU  dtViK-pcd  uiiJiT  itruin  iinnii  "n  favourAble 
couditiuiiA.  Til  in  nniurtant  tU^iiuctiun  UtweeD 
transiiiUiiicin  and  devcfuptinnt  *lll  l^c  l*«t  ktrpt  in 
mind  by  the  liy|>otlit»i»  of  /Mniv'i-vi*.  Aoc.-rdiu*  to 
this  liyi>otlK-»l«,  I'very  unit  ur  cell  lu  Ujo  l<"dy  Uirowe 
olT  gctniuuli'B.  •■r  uiideVfluju-d  Htuni*.  which  ure  tram- 
niitt«dtotlicurfKi)riiit;<'f  lut.liasxi«,aodar»uiuIti|>llcd 
hy  aelf-divl.l'iii.  Jbty  may  rvuiaiu  uudp\elwi»<J 
duriuj;  the  e;trly  years  of  life,  or  dunnt;  tuccvuive 
jteiiCRiliuna;  and  Itivlr  development  Into  uuita  ur 
cells,  like  thcw  fr-iiii  whKh  tln-y  wcrt  dirivwl.  de- 
iiends  on  tbi-ir  aiflnity  fur.  iiiul  uni»n  with  utltrr  uniU 
or  ci-l)a  i<ri'Vloiuily  di-v«-l<'|><-d  tn  the  due  urdrr  u( 
gro-*lh,'^Oan»in:  />««cvri/ <(^  Jtfan  led.  2&d),  |x  £:<!. 

■ping'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  pang,  8.;  -AWO 
Tortured,  sutfering. 

"  He  Iwwed  his  head  upon  hla  pang/ut  tMaom."— 
Ricfiardson:  ClaritmM.  rIL  i2i. 

p^JL-^i,  «.      [PANClUM.i 

piin-gi-a'-JO-ra,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  pafW7t(i/m); 
Lat.  leni.  I'l.  a*.ij.  sutl".  -ao^a.] 

Hot. :  Pangiads ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Papayalcs.   Trees,  with  alternate 

^  stalked  leaves,  axillary  flowers,  8olit;iry,  in 
fascicles  or  racemes  ;  unisexual.  Sepals  five, 
two,  three,  or  fuur ;  petals  live  or  six,  eauh 
with  a  scale  opposite  to  it.  Stamens  five,  or 
Indermitc,  some  sterile.  Ovary  superior,  one- 
celled  ;  ovules  imletlnitc,  attached  to  two  to 
six  parietal  placentas.  Cap.sules  succulent, 
indehiscent,  one-celled ;  seeds  indefinite  in 
number,  large.  Closely  akin  to  Papayacea^. 
Poisonous,  from  the  hotter  jiarts  of  India. 
Genera  three,  sjiecies  four.    {Lindlry.) 

pSJl'-gi-ad,  «.  [Mod.  I-.at.  pangi(nm):  Eng. 
6Uir.  -ad.] 

Hot.  (PI.) :  LIndlcy's  name  for  the  Pangiacese 
(q.v.X 

p&n' -  gl  -  iim,  *.  (From  vangi^  the  native 
Indian  name  of  the  species.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pnngiacca!(q.v.). 
Only  species  I'angium  rdiile^  the  I'anyi,  a  tree 
with  hard  wmid.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit, 
alter  iK'ing  boiled  and  ni  icemled  In  cold  water, 
to  remove  the  narcidic  qu;ililies,  ure  us«'d  an 
a  rondiiut-nt.  The  bark  is  employe<l  to  poison 
fish,  and  the  juice  to  destroy  ]>ai-asitic  vermin. 

p&ng:'-le8S,  a.  [F.ng.  jxini; ;  -7<j».)  FVcc  fron 
pang  or  pain  ;  Tuiinless. 

**  heath  (or  the« 
rTe|>arcd  a  ll^'ht  aiid  /vtnyltM  ttirt.' 

litrxi'i:  i'vrtn  f..  n^rm. 

p21n'-g6'lin,  t.    IThu  Malayan  name.) 

Zixd.:  Scaly  Ant-eater;  the  popular  name 
for  any  individual  of  the  gentiN  Mnuis  (q.v.). 
Tliey  range  in  fiizi*  from  »ino  fiml  to  thrr*»  feet 
in  Icn^^th,  exelii^tve  of  the  tail,  which,  lu 
some  HiM'cies,  Is  twiiM*  as  Imig  lU  the  Itody; 
legs  i-hiirt,  pars  veiysnmli,  Inngn**  long  and 
veniiii  iilar,  to  which  anrs  nre  held  fist  by  the 
copiiiUH  llnw  of  sjiliva  with  which  it  in  lubri- 
oat'd.  There  are  sevm  aperii's,  thrve  from 
A-<i  I.  Mania  joiuntoi,  ,\l.  (iitnfu,  aud  M,  i>rri- 
t.iiliicfi/!,!,  the  Flve-fingeri'd  Pangolin,  and 
four  (mm  Afrlr.t,  M.  mnmim,  the  I>ong- 
lailml,  JU.  tHniMpit.  the  WhitodM>l)lrd,  Af. 
trmminclrii,  Temuiliick'n, and  M.  gigiindmi,  Die 
Oiani  Pangolin. 

P&Ag-shur'-ii,  I.      (LetinlsM   tram   native 
name  ) 
/.-•ol.:  A  grnuB  of  Chelonla.    fonudeil  by 


hSU  h6^:  p^tit,  jd^l;  oat.  90U.  ohonis,  ^hln,  bon^h :  go.  ^om  ;  thin,  this:  sin,  ruf;  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  o:f1st.    -lAg. 
"dAa,  -tlan  8=  nhi^i.    -tlon,  -slon  z^  shun ;  -(Ion,  -^lon   -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloun  -  shiXs.    -blc,  -dlo,  Ac.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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Gray,  with  four  species.  It  is  "confined  to 
the  Indian  continent,  and  the  species  kaown  do 
Dot  appear  to  ditler  from  the  Eniydes  proper." 
(Giintlur:  Reptiles  of  Brit.  Iiului,  p.  3:1.) 

pang-shure,  s.    [Pangshure.] 

Zool. :  Fangshura  (Einys)  tecta,  common  in 
the  rivers  of  Bengal.  It  may  be  easily  dis- 
tingnished  by  its  elevated  back,  by  tlie  foiiii 
of  the  first  vertebral  shiekl,  and  the  colora- 
tion of  tlie  sternum.     {Giinther.) 

pan-hel-len'-ic.  a.  [Pref.  paii-,  and  Eng. 
Mknic.^  Pertaining  to  all  Greece,  or  to  Pau- 
hellenisni. 

■'  If  Planslavonic  interests  are  opposed  to  the  Pan- 
helletiic,  the  Servian  iuterests  fire  nut  oppijaed  to  the 
Helleuic  oaKa-'—Daiin  Teleyrat>h.  Oct.  20,  1B85. 

pan-hel'-len-ism.,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng. 
M/fjii-sm  {q.v.).J  A  plan  or  scheme  to  unite 
all  Greece  in  one  political  body. 

pan-hel'-len-ist,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng. 
kellenist  (q.v.).]  A  supporter  or  advocate  of 
Panhellenism. 

pSn-hel-le'-ni-Um,  S.  [Gr.  jrave\\TJvt.oy 
(pan€lleiiii>n),  frMnin-a»'(2«i/i)  =  "-U  and  "EAA^jf 
^ellen),  pi. 'EAAijve?  (li€Ueiies)=a.  Greek.] 
The  national  assembly  or  council  of  Greece. 

pSji-hJs-topll'-S^-ton,  5.     [Pref.  pan-;   Gr. 
ioTos  (hi^i06)  =  a.  wel>,  a  honeycomb,  &.C.,  and 
4>v76y  (phuton)  =  a  plant.] 
Bot.  :  (See  extjact). 

"The  Italian  naturilist  Fllipnl  discovered  in  the 
bloi'il  uf  the  silkworms  affected  by  this  strnuge  dis- 
order |P(ibriue|  a  multitude  of  cylludrical  corpuscles, 
each  about  jiT^jTi  of  an  inch  hmg.  These  have  been 
cartfuUy  studied  by  Lelwrt,  and  named  by  hiin  Pati- 
hisiophyton  ;  fur  tlie  reason  that  iu  subjects  In  which 
the  (Tisejise  la  strongly  develc.|>ed  the  corpuscles  swarm 
in  every  tissue  and  organ  of  tbe  body,  and  even  pass 
luto  the  undeveloped  ecKS  of  tbe  female  inoth.  ...  It 
is  now  certain  that  this  devastating  choleradike  Po- 
brine  is  the  effect  uf  the  growth  and  ni  ultiplication  of 
Xtio  i'anhittophnton  in  the  silkworm,"— //tu:(ev;  Crt- 
tiquet,  pp.  246,  34T. 

p^'-io  U),  *  pin'-ick  (2),  s.  &  a.     [Gr.  to 

WaviKov  (fiei^a)  [to  Paiiikoti  (ileimay]  =  panic 
(feAv),  i.e.,  ft'^ar  inspired  by  the  god  Pan  : 
ITact'cck  (Pawi/jos)=  of  or  pertaining  to  Pan 
(q.v.);  Lat.  Fanicus  (terror);  Ft.  (terreur) 
fanique ;  Ital.  {terrore)  panico ;  Sp.  panico. 
As  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  {Hist.  World,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vi.,  §1)  speaks  of  strange  visions  which 
are  also  called  "  panici  terrores,"  instead  of 
using,  as  would  to  us  seem  natural,  the  word 
jmiic,  we  may  with  some  confidence  infer  tliat 
panic  was  not  yet  an  English  word,] 

A.  As  s^ihst.  :  A  sudden  fright  or  alarm, 
especially  one  without  any  real  cause  or 
ground  ;  sudden  fright  or  terror  inspired  by 
some  trifling  cause. 

"Panic  aft«r  panic  spread  through  the  brokeu 
rmniii,  —MticauUiy  :  Uitt.  Stig,.  cb.  v. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Extreme,  sudden,  groundless, 
causeless.    (Said  of  friglit  or  ahtrm.) 

"  The  first  author  of  it  fBeueral  shout]  was  Pan,  Bac- 
cfaus's  Lleutenaut-Geneml.  in  bis  Indian  expedition, 
where,  being  eucumpasad  in  a  vaUey  with  an  army  of 
enemies,  far  sujieriuur  to  them  In  nuiiibei.  be  advisd 
the  God  to  order  bis  men  m  the  night  to  give  a  general 
ehout.  which  so  surprtz  d  the  opposite  army,  that  they 
immediately  fled  imm  their  camp  :  whenct^  it  came  to 
paa.s.  thatall  sudden  fears  impress'd  upon  men's  spirits 
■without  any  ]uat  reiison,  were  friil'd  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  panick  terrors."— i*oMcr ,'  On  Greece,  bk.  iiL. 
oh.  vlii. 

1[  Commercial  panic :  A  panic  produced  in 
ctmimercial  tii'Lles,  due  tu  vurious  causes  affect- 
ing public  confidence  in  financial  institutions 
and  the  stability  of  business  relations.  When 
BXich  a  panic  occurs  a  run  is  usually  begun  on 
the  banks  which  severely  tests  their  solvency, 
commercial  enterprise  is  restricted,  manufac- 
ture declines,  speculation  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  and  a  general  distrust  and  undue 
caution  ensue.  There  have  been  many  such 
panics  within  the  history  of  this  country,  of 
greater  or  less  stringency.  Those  of  most  im- 
portance were  the  great  commercial  re^Tilsion 
of  1837-8,  the  panic  of  1857-8,  preceding  the 
Civil  War,  the  severe  panic  season  of  1873, 
whose  effects  continued  for  years,  and  tbe 
gi'eat  revulsion  uf  1893-4,  whose  effects  still 
continue. 

panic-monger*  &     One  who  creates  or 

causes  a  panic. 

panic -Stricken,  panic -struck,    a. 

Struck  with  a  panic  or  sudden  fright. 

"  Amazed  and  panicstrickm.  thev  were  swept  away 
in  a  moment"— .1/ncauiay  .•  Bist,  Eng.,  ch,  xix. 

pSn'-ic  (2),  *  pan'-lCk  (2),  s.    [Lat.  paniciivi.'l 
A  cunnnoii  name  for  several  species  of  plants 


belonging  to  the  genus  Panicum  (q.v.)  ;  panic- 
grass. 
panic-grass,  s.    The  same  as  Panic  (2). 

*  pan'-ic-al, "  pan'-xc-all,  a.  [Eng.  panic ; 
-al.]     The'same  as  Panic)  a.  (q.v.). 

pa-ni9'-e-se.  s.  pi.  (Lat.  panic(um);  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sLiff.  -eie.] 

Bot. :  Atribe  of  GraminaceiP.  The  spikelets 
are  dorsally  compressed,  articulate  below  the 
lowest  glume  ;  the  lowest  empty  one  small  or 
wanting,  the  second  larger,  the  third  with  a 
palea  and  male  flower,  or  none,  the  fourth 
with  a  palea  and  bisexual  flower  hardening 
round  the  fruit.     (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

pa-ni^'-e-OUS,  a.     (Lat.  paniceus  =  voAde  of 
bread.) 
Bot.  :  Eatable,  good  for  bread.    (Faj:ton.) 
pan'-ick-y,  a.     Panic-stricken.      ( Cclloq.) 

pan'-i-cle,  s.  [Lat.  panicida  =a  tuft,  a  pani- 
cle ;  a  double  diinin.  from  ]xinns=  the  thread 
wound  round  the  bobbin  of  a  shuttle.] 

Bot.:  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  arranged  upon  a  lengthened  axis, 
with  branched  peduncles  and  lengthened 
centripetal  clusters  of  flowers.  A  panicle  may 
be  simple,  i.e.,  bear  single  flowers,  or  it  may 
be  what  Willdenow  calls  deliquescent,  i.e.,  the 
rachis  itself  may  cease  to  exist  as  an  axis. 
The  corymb,  thyrse,  and  cyme  are  modifica- 
tions of  tbe  jianicle.  A  panicle  is  a  compound 
raceme,  bearing  secondary  racemes  instead  of 
single  (lowers. 

pan'-i-cled  (cled  as  keld)»  a.  [Eng.  pant- 
cl{e);  -ed.] 

Bot.  :  Furnished  with  panicles  ;  arranged  in 
or  like  panicles  ;  paniculate. 

p^-i'-CO-^aph,  s.  [Pref.  pan-;  Gr.  elxwc 
(eikon)  =  an  image,  and  suH'.  -graph.)  A  mode 
of  obtaining  printing-plates  direct  from  a  sub- 
ject or  transfer  by  apjilying  it  to  the  face  of  a 
plate  of  zinc,  and  building  up  a  printing  sur- 
face in  relief  corresponding  to  the  design 
transferred. 

pan-ic-u-late,pSji-ic'-u-lat-ed,  a.  (Mod. 
Lat.  panicut'atus,  from  hai.' panicula  =  a  pani- 
cle.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Panicled  (q.v.). 

pan-ic'-U-late-ly,  adv.  [Eng. paniculate ;  -ly.1 
Bot.  :  So  AS  to  form  or  resemble  a  panicle. 
panlculately-branched,  a. 

Bot. :  Loosely  branched. 
panicttlatoly-racemose,  o. 

Bot.  :  Having  for  its  inflniescence  a  panicle 
formed  by  numerous  racemes. 

pan'-i-cum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  millet,  from 
'jianis  =  bread,  the  grain  of  some  species  being 
used  in  its  manufacture.] 

Bot. :  Panick-grass ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  tribe  Panicese  (q.v,).  Flowers  in  spikelets 
of  two  flowers,  the  upper  one  perfect,  the 
lower  having  only  stamens  or  neuter.  Known 
species  850  (Stendel),  600  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker). 
They  are  mostly  tropical.  Fanicum(Digitaria) 
glabnim  and  F.  (Echinochlva)  Cntx  Galli  are 
naturalized  in  Britain,  and  I'.  sanguinaU  is  a 
coni-tield  casual.  P.  miliacenin,  the  Indian 
Millet,  believed  by  De  Candolle  to  be  a  native 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was  early  introduced 
into  India,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated, 
as  it  is  in  the  South  of  Europe,  for  food  for 
m;in,  and  occasionally,  even  in  England,  for 
feeding  poultry.  There  are  two  varieties,  the 
br()wn  and  the  yellow.  It  is  called  in  some 
parts  of  India  Cheena,  and  in  the  Deccan 
Sliamoola.  Other  species  cultivated  in  India 
are  P.  /rrnnentaceuviy  the  Shama,  an  early 
ripening  grain,  P.  viiliare,  the  Little  Millet, 
or  Warree,  anil  P.  pilosiim.  the  Bhudlee.  The 
smoke  of  F.  antidotale,  a  t;ill  grass  growing  in 
the  Punjaub,  is  used  to  fumigate  wounds. 

*  pan'-i-er,  s.     [Pannier.] 

*  pSn-l-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  panis—  bread, 
and/((cio  =  to  makt.]  The  act  or  precess  of 
making  bread. 

pan~lS'-lani-isni,5.  [Pref.  pa?t-,and  Islamism.] 
The  aim  uhich''most  Muhammadans  desire  to 
realise  of  a  union  or  confederacy  of  all  Mu- 
hammadan  nations  to  enable  them  to  resume 
their  etfurts  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 


•  pa-niv'-or-ous,  a.  [Lat,  panis  =  bread, 
aiid  loro  =  to  devour.]  Eating  or  subsisting 
on  bread. 

pan'-jam,  s.    [Native  name.] 

But.  :  The  resinous  gum  of  Dioepyros Emhrjf' 
opteris,  an  Indian  tree. 

pan'-miig,  s.  [Eng.  pan,  and  mug.]  Ad 
t'arthenwure  crock  or  vessel  in  which  butter 
is  sent  to  market;  it  contains  about  half  a 
hundredweight. 

pcin'-nade,  s.    [O.  Fr.]  The  curvet  of  a  horsa. 

*  p^n'-nage  (age  as  ig),  *  pawn-age,  t. 

[O.   Fr.  paiiage,   from   Low   Lat.    pannagiuiA, 
panagium,  from  Lat.  panis=  bread.] 

1.  The  food  of  swine  in  woods,  as  acoma, 
beech-nuts,  &c. ;  mast. 

2.  Tlie  charge  made  by  agisters  for  the  mast 
of  the  king's  forests. 

"Pannage,  signifies  pro]>erly  the  monev  received 
for  the  agistment  of  the  mast  The  time  of  punnag* 
begins  on  Holy  Rood-Day,  and  ends  forty  days  after 
Michaelmas.'— A^e^ton;  Law*  of  England  cone  Qam^ 
p.  183  (ed.  1736). 

•p3ji'-nar-^,  a.  &  s.    [Panary.] 

panne,  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric :  Worsted  plush  of  French  muiuIkO' 
ture. 

p&ji'-nel,  s.    [PaneuI 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle  ;  a  panel. 

"lu  that  country  tbey  ride  on  bullocks  with  jg4i» 
neU,  as  we  term  theia.  —hacklus/t :  Voyaget.  IL  231. 

2.  The  stomach  of  a  hawk. 

n.  Scots  Law:  [Panel,  s.,  IL  3  (2)]. 

*  pan-nel-la -tion,  s.    [Panellatiom. 

■  pin'-nio,  '  pan-nick,  s.    [Panic,  2.] 
p^n'-ni-cle  (1),  s.    [Panicle.] 

•  pcin'-ni-cle  (2),  s.    [Panmkel.] 

*  pSii'-ni-er,  •  pan'-nj^-er,   *  p^'-I-er. 

s.     [Lat.  j'u»artits=  (a.)  I'ertaining  to  bread; 
(s.)  one  who  deals  in   bread;  panarium-=% 
bread-basket,  from  panis  =  bread;  Fx.panier; 
Ital.  paniert  =  a  bread-basket] 
L  Ordi^iary  Language : 

1.  A  basket ;  primarily  for  bread,  then  of 
any  kind. 

"They  take  with  them  great  baskets  made  Ilk* 
bakers'  panniera  to  carry  them  tenderly.'  — Uacklujft: 
Voyages,  i.  418. 

2.  Baskets— usually  in  pairs  — slung  over 
the  back  of  an  animal  of  burden  to  carry  i 
load.  The  ancient  Egyptian  paintings  show 
asses  with  panniers  full  of  children. 

"  Next  one  ni>on  a  pair  of  pannirr^. 
Full  fraught  with  that,  which,  for  good  manners. 
Shall  here  be  nameless."      Butler :  Hudibnit,  ii.  % 

3.  An  attendant  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  who 
laid  the  cloth,  set  the  salt-cellars,  cut  the 
bread,  waited  on  the  students  in  term-time, 
sounded  the  horn  as  a  summons  to  dinner,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

"Tbe  moat  awkward  of  waiters  (called  according  to 
custom  paiinyers  .scilicet  imnuipers,  or  bread  bearen)." 
—F.  Brandt :  Frank  Marland,  cb.  vilL 

4.  A  part  of  a  lady's  dress,  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  skirt. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  The  same  as  Corbel  (q.v.). 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  basket  or  gabion  of 
wicker-work  containing  gravel  or  earth,  and 
used  in  forming  a  basis  for  earthly  material  in 
the  construction  of  dikes  or  banks  to  exclude 
water  or  to  resist  its  action  upon  its  natural 
banks. 

*  3.  Mil.  Antiq.  :  A  shield  or  cover  cf  basket- 
work,  used  by  archers,  who  set  them,  in  the 
ground  in  front  of  them, 

•  pan'-ni-ered,   a.      [Eng.   pannier;   -ed.] 

Loaded  with  panniers. 

"  To  see  his  gentle  panniercd  train. 
With  more  than  vernal  jjle^isure  feeding." 

}yordsu!orth  :  Peicr  BeO,  i. 

"  pan'-m-kel«  *  pan-m-kell,  •  pan'-nX- 
cle,  s.  [A'dimin.  from  Low  Lat.  panna^K 
y3.n  (q.v.).]  The  brain-pan;  the  skull:  tbe 
crown  of  the  head. 

"  When  the  spirit  fills 
The  fantastic  ptinni<'les." 

Berrick:  uVoC  Every  Day  fit /or  FerM. 

pS.n'-ni-k{n,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  pan  (q.v.X]  A 
little  mug  or  cup. 


fSte.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camet  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son :  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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p&n'-ning»  pr.  r-ar.    [Pan,  v.] 
panning-out,  $. 

Gold  digging  :  A  washing  prfMSess  by  wliicli 
the  grains. )fj^old  an- 8ei»aiiileU  from  the  dust  ; 
tlie  iiiuii  and  dobria  l»eiiig  shaken  sevcml 
times  with  water  iu  a  pan  or  cradle. 

p&n'-nose,  a.    [I^t.  •pannus  =  a  cloth,  a  rag.] 
B'A. :  Of  the  texture  of  coarse  cloth. 

pin-d-c6'-cd,  pin-o~c6c'-CO,  «.  [French, 
from  native  name.) 

Bot. :    (1)    Ormosia    coccinea;    (2)  Swartzia 
tomentosa. 
panocooco-bark.  s.    A  powerful  sudo- 

rih(.-  kirk  obUined  frmu  Sunrtzia  tonunlosa. 

p&n-o'-l&x.  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Dor.  wAo^ 
{otai),  for  ouAof  (auUix)  =  a  furrow.] 

PaUecnt.  :  A  genua  of  hares  from  the  Plio- 
cene of  Mexico. 

■  p^n-Am-phe-an.  a.  [Gr.  ITai/ofn^euos  (Pa- 
Tiomp/iat05)  =  author  of  all  ominous  voices  or 
divination  :  iray  (pan)  =  all.  and  6fi<t>r)  (ompKe) 
=  a  divine  voice,  an  orade.]  Uttering  divi- 
nations or  ominous  and  prophetic  voices  ;  in- 
Bpiring  oracles ;  divining. 

Pin-o-pe'-a,  pin-o-pfiB-a,  s,  [Gr.  iloi'o- 
wtia  {Panopeia)  =  one  of  the  Nereids.] 

1.  Astron.  (0/  the  form  Panopea)  :  [Aster- 
oid, 70]. 

2.  l!ool  {Of  the  form  panopsea) :  A  genus  of 
Myacidse,  with  an  eiiuivalve,  thick,  oblong 
shell,  gaping  at  both  ends,  each  valve  with  a 
prominent  tooth,  the  animal  with  very  long 
united  siphons.  Recent  specif.s,  eleven,  from 
the  Northern  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Cape,  New  Zeahmd,  Ac.  Panopcea  norvtgica 
is  rare,  and  costs  about  three  guineas. 

3.  PaUeont.  :  Known  species,  140,  from  the 
Inferior  Oolite  onward. 

p&n-d-pho'-bi-a,  $.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Or. 
^o^os  (phobos)  =  fear.] 

Pathol.  :  Pantophobia  (q.  v.). 

pin -6-plied,  a.  [Eng.  panoply  ;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing a  panoply,  or  complete  suit  of  armour. 

j^n  -j^p'-H-tew,  .1.  [Or.  TravonMrt)<:  (panopUtis) 
=  a  man  in  full  armour.]    [Panoply.] 

Ornith :  Green-backs ;  a  genua  of  Trochi- 
\\(\tR  (q.v.).  Sexes  alike  in  plumage;  tarsi 
booted.  There  are  three  8(»ecies,  Panoplites 
jardinii  and  P.  fiave^cens,  from  Ecuador,  the 
latter  ranging  into  the  Andes  of  Colombia, 
and  P.  -matthewdi,  with  chestnut  under-sur- 
face,  from  Weatcm  Ecimdor  and  Peru. 

p&n'  6  pljr,  a.  [Gr.  -navoiTXiaipanoplia)  =  the 
full  armour  of  an  ottAi'ttj?  {hopiilcs),  or  heavy- 
armed  soldier  :  nav  {pan)  =  all,  and  o-nKa 
(ho;>/a)  =  arms ;  Fr.  panoplie.\  A  complete 
suit  of  armour  ;  complete  defence. 

"  Roalln's  chiefs  uiicumned  He  ; 
Each  )>&roii,  fur  &  uble  shroud. 
Bheathfd  tn  hla  Iron  panoply.' 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  MOutrel.  vl.  24. 

p^nSp'-tI-cdn«  «.  [Pref.  jxiu;  and  the  root 
oir-  (op-)  seen  in  6^o*iai  (npsoTJuti),  fut.  of  opaw 
(horaff)  =  to  see  ;  Fr.  p<innptiiiu€.] 

1.  The  name  given  by  .leremy  Bentham  to 
bis  system  of  prison  supervision,  by  which 
the  warder  or  inspector  pjin  see  each  of  the 
prisoners  at  all  times,  without  being  himself 
Been  by  them. 

2.  An  exhibition  room  for  novelties,  &c. 

p&n-d-ra'-ma,  ».    [Pref.  pnn-,  and  opafia  (ho- 
rama)  =  a  view  ;  opaw  (horao)  =  to  see  ;    Fr. 
8p.,  &  Ital.  jiunorattux.] 
•  1.  A  complete  view. 

2.  A  painting  of  a  complete  scone,  viewed 
from  a  central  point,  or  made  continuous  upon 
an  utirnlling  canvas,  &n  if  the  spectator  were 

?ifising  the  particular  Hpota  consecutively, 
tic  invention  of  the  panoranm  is  due  1o 
Barker,  a  portrult-painter  of  Edinburcli,  who 
obtained  a  pntent  for  liis  Invention  In  1787. 
Of  late  years,  the  verisimilitude  of  panoramas 
has  been  greatly  inrrfased.  The  spectators 
stand  on  a  central  ])latforin,  and  the  puinling 
forms  the  boundary  of  a  einular  buddlnn, 
while  the  space  from  the  platfonn  to  the 
painting  is  renlistlrnlty  treated.  This  has 
Deen  done  with  gnat  etrcrt  in  pnnoratnns  of 
battle-scenes,  the  fnregronnd  iMsing  strewn 
with  shattered  arms,  lay  figures  of  ni<-n  and 
horses,  and  the  Jntn-lnre  of  the  mass  iind  the 


painting  so  skilfully  effected,  that  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  one  euda  and  the  other 
begins. 

p4n-d-rilin'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  panomm<a); -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  panorama;  like  a  jmnorama. 

"CoriiiiiAn<nn2  a  panornmir  view  of  tho  river  b«slo* 
the  U>vu."— Murray:  LuntU  of  th«  Slapt  i   Iht  Fr«<. 

panoramic -camera,  s. 

Pholog.  :  A  camera  so  constructed  as  to 
enable  photographs  embracing  a  very  large 
angle  to  be  taken— usually  upon  a  curved 
Sensitive  surface. 

panoraxnio-lens,  5. 

Photog. :  A  lens  of  special  construction  for 
use  with  a  i>anoramic  camera  (q.v.). 

p&n-o-rim'-ic-al,  a.  (Kng. panoramic;  -oZ.] 
The  same  as  pauiiramic  (q.v.). 

pa-nor'-pa,  s.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr.  Spmjf 
{orpex)  -  a  lance  ;  cf.  apmi  (harpe)  =  an  ele- 
phant goad.] 

Entom.  :  Scorpion-fly ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Pauurpidic  (q.v.).  The  aUlornen 
is  lengthy,  attenuated  an<i  recurved,  the  ter- 
minal segment  swollen  and  ending  with  pre- 
hensile cliclie,  whence  the  English  name. 
Panorpa  communis  is  found  abundantly  in 
meadows  about  midsummer. 

pa-nor'-pi-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  pa  no  rp(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idie.] 

Entom.:  Scorpion-flies;  a  family  of  Neu- 
roptera,  sub-order  Planipennia.  Tlie  head  is 
prolonged  into  a  rostrum  terminated  by  the 
moutli.  They  have  long  slender  antennre, 
three  ocelli,  long  legs,  and,  in  some  ctses,  a 
forceps  at  the  tail.  Found  about  hedges  near 
wet  places.  The  larvse  somewhat  resemble 
caterpillars,  the  pupa  is  terrestrial  and  des- 
titute of  a  cocoon.  Few  ape(-ies,  but  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe. 

P&n'-pipe,  s.     [Eng.  Pan,  and  pipe.] 

Music  :  The  earliest  form  of  a  compoun"! 
wind  instrument,  undoubtedly  the  precursor 
of  the  organ.  It  was  the 
(Tvpiy^  of  the  Greeks,  fis- 
tula of  the  Romans,  and 
proliably  the  vgah  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  formed 
of  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
short  hollow  reeds,  llxed 
together  by  wax,  and  cut 
in  graduated  lengths  so 
as  to  produce  a  musical 
scale.  The  lower  ends  of  the  reeds  were 
closed,  and  the  upper  open  and  on  a  level,  so 
that  the  mouth  could  easily  pass  from  one 
pipe  to  another.  Called  also  Pan's  pipes, 
Pandean-pipes,  and  Mouth-organ. 

"  A  broki'ii-noaed,  djiioit  Faun,  with  a  marble  pan- 
pip^,-— Thackeray :  JV.'wcorfWJ,  ch.  xlvll. 

"  pin-phar'-ma-con,  ».  [Pref.  pay\-,  and 
Gr.  i^apti-oKov  (phariiuikon)  =  a  medicine.]  A 
universal  medicine  ;  a  panaciea. 

pS-n-prcs-by-ter'-i-an,  a.  [Pref.  pan-,  and 
Kng.  pvfahyte.rian  Oj.v.).  |  Periaining  to  an 
alliance  of  "the  reforine<i  chundus  lidding  the 
Presbyterian  system  tliroughout  the  world. 
The  alliance  was  founded  in  London  July  2ii, 
1875.  It  now  represents  (irj  organized  churclies, 
1,?08  presbyteries,  and  6,750,000  communi- 
cants, and  haa  held  couuclU  at  Edinlmrgh 
(IS77),  Philadelphia  (ISKO).  Itelfast  (1MH4). 
London  0'*^'*)'  "^"'*  '*ll""r  ti'i'*s  since.  The 
p<. pillar  designation  Panpre.sbyterian  alliance 
IS  unolllcial.     (Rev.  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes.) 

p&n-Bcla'-Tic,  a.,  p&n-sclaV-I^m,  s. 

[I'ANSl.AVIC,    I'ANSLAVISM.J 

pdn  scla-vo-nl  an,  p&n  flla-vo -ni  an, 

pan-SCla-Vdn~ic,  (U    [IVef.  ;»'ia-,  and  Kng. 
Sclavonian,  Slavonian,  Slavonic]     The   same 

as  PAN3LAVIC(q.V.). 

p&n'-slli&n,  i».  [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  pnn- 
rlfon.]  An  earthenware  vessel  wider  at  thy 
top  than  at  the  botUun,  userl  for  holding  milk, 
and  other  purpoaos  (Prov.). 

p&n'-fiod.  a.     [Eng,  pansji :  -ed.)   Covered  or 

oiniinienied  with  pansies. 

"Ht«p«  celoitlitl  [trPM  the  panti*4  (rrounJa." 

Ihir^in:  llot.inir  IJ.trit»n.  \tU  I..  1.  M. 

p&n-Bla'-vIO.  «.  [Pref.  ;"on-,  and  Eng. 
Slavic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  all  the 
Slavic  races. 


PANPIPE. 


p&n  Slav -lam,  .*.  [Pref.  pan-,  Eng.  Slav; 
-LSHi.]  A  project  or  movement  f»>r  the  union, 
in  one  confcleracy,  of  all  the  Slavic  races, 
politically  and  socially. 

p&n-slaV-itst,  a.  [Pref.  pan-,  and  Eng, 
alavist.]     Panslavic,  Pausclavonic. 

"  The  Pantlatltt  iloctrlue.  which  U  K  KeO|{nphici^ 
f»l»ebiK)d."— />fli/y  T»l4ffraph.  Sept.  «.  IMS. 

•  p&n-sdph'~io,  a.  [Eng.  pansoph{y);  -fc.] 
Relating  to  pan.sophy  (q.v.). 

"  Hla  lCom«ulu>]i£reAt  design  ot  ^  Pantoptiie  lD«tt- 
tQt«,  or  College  of  the  Bcipiic«.  wm  pre«ed  oixtu  tl.« 
Long  ParlUiment  by  Hurtllti  Aiid  othcrn.  and  r©»Ii>- 
api)ro»cb«d  fullllmeat'— -l£Am«um,  March  4.  IMJ. 
(..  -in, 

•  plin-Boph'-io-al,  *  p&n-sSph'-Io-all,  a. 

[En'„'.  j)ansoph(y)';   -ical.]     The  same  lus  Pan- 

aoi'iiic  (q.v.). 

"WehKve  thcM  thre«  ch\ete  and  MMOtlnll  proper- 
tie*  of  t'ataophicall  m^tUo^.'—Comeniiu:  Patttmt^f 
Unit.  Knoufledffe  (ed.  Collier),  p.  »3.     (ICSL) 

•  pS,n-86ph'-ic-al-ly,  a.  [Eng.  pansophical; 
-hj.]  According  to  the  principles  of  pansophy 
(q.v.). 

"  Evei^  thpjoiin  that's  handled  panto/ihicariy  faatb 
proiKMltloiis  uitkliM  demoiistifitionk.'  —  C'ommiui : 
Pattemenf  Vniv.  A'notrfe'firefed.  Collier],  p- M«.  n«Sl.) 

•  pS.n  -so-phy,  s.     [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr.  o-o^Ca 

(v);i/m<()  -  wisdoni.]  The  name  given  by  Co- 
nn-Tiins  {l.v,"J-Ui71)  to  a  scheme  of  universal 
knowledge  itroposed  by  him. 

"  Pantophy,  therefore  by  wholeaorae  counsel  takaa 
all  thliiga  111  geiiemll  iulo  Ita  consideration,  that  it 
may  evidently  and  moat  clearly  apin-are.  how  leaser 
tilings  are,  and  cotne  to  b«  subordiaat«  to  the  greater, 
tbi-  gre-iter  to  the  greatest,  the  former  to  the  latter 
and  the  latter  to  the  laat ;  infiiilU-  thlitps  to  tlnlte, 
and  the  finite  to  one  :  thnt  Is,  all  visible  things  to  man, 
ti-mpurall  tbitiga  to  eternity,  and  thlnRs  created  to 
tlitrtr  Oeator,"  -r,mi*.niM<  ■  Palti-ni»  of  UniP.  Know- 
ledge  icd.  Collii-r).  i>.  16.    (1651. 1 

pS.n-Bper'-ma-ti8t,   s.     [Pref.  jxin- ;   Gr. 

oTTcpfja  (spfT^m),  genit.  trTtpfxaro^  (spermoios) 
=  seed,  and  Eng.  sutl'.  -ist.]     [Panspermist.J 

pan-sper'-mi-a,  pSji'-sper-m^.  s.  [Pref. 
jHin-,  and  Ur.  <T7TeptJ.a.  (sperma)  =  Beed ',  Fr.  A 
Ger.  panspermie.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  name  for  a  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  germs  are  disseminated  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth  and  of  spai^e  which 
surrounds  it,  developing  themselves  when  they 
encounter  bodies  fitted  to  retain  and  make 
tiiein  grow,  and  increjising  only  when  they 
contain  all  organic  reseinblanee  to  that  into 
which  they  are  introduced.    (Mayne.) 

p&n-sper'-mic,  a.  [Eng.,  kc.  pansperm(xa) ; 
■  ic.\  Of  or  belonging  to  Panspermia  (q.v,). 
(.Maync) 

p&n'-sper-mist,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  pansperm(ia) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  upholds  the  system  of  Pan- 
spermia (q.v.). 

"  By  the  parupfrtnittt.  or  the  opponent*  of  spon- 
tniiexii^  generatlMii.  U  It  idleged  tbiit  thu  production 
of  Bacteria,  Vibrios.  Monads,  and  Infusoria,  in  or- 
ganic Infustons.  Ib  due  simply  Ui  the  fact  that  the 
atmosphere,  aiid  probably  the  fluid  Itself,  is  charged 
with  Innuniomblo  gorniK  .  .  .  wjilch.  obtaining  acce»» 
to  tlw  fluid.  Aiid  andliig  there  favourable  conditions, 
are  di'veloped  into  living  beings."— A'*cAof»t>n -■  loology 
(ed.  1878).  p    «. 

pin-sperm-^,  s     [Panspermia.] 

p^  Bter-d-6-ra'-ma»  s.    [Pref.  pan-:  Gr. 

CTTepedt  (steri-os)  =  solid,  and  opa^a  (Aorarmi) 
=  a  view.]  A  model  of  a  town  or  country  in 
wood,  iiapier-mache,  cork.  &c.,  In  which  the 
objects  are  shown  in  proportional  relief. 

p&ns'-way,  pS-ngh'-way,  «.  (Hind,  pam- 
icoA,  jvxnshuay.]  A  small  boat  on  the  Ganges 
and  llooghly,  having  an  awning  of  matting 
over  the  stern. 

P&n  sy,   *  i>an-cy,   *  pawnoe.   *  pann- 

Bie,  -i.     [Fr.  ptn,*.v  =  (1)  thought,  (-J)  pansy  : 
fii>m  /wruv',  pa.  par.  i\X  ]*rnser  =  to  think;  from 
Lat.  i^nso  =  to  weigh,  to  consider.) 
Bot.:  The  Heartsease  (q.v.). 
••  Tliere  Is  pantit.  thafa  for  thought«."-.W«*«ipi  .• 
Hamlet,  tr.  ft. 


p&nt,  v.t.  &  (.  [Origin  doubtful  ;  cf.  Pr.  pan- 
trier  —  ti)  pant  ;  O.  Fr.  ttantisrr  =  to  breathfl 
fast;  ixintovs  —  ahort-wlnded,  out  of  brt^th ; 
8w.  )Ilal.  jHtnk  =  exhausU^d  ;  pankmi  —  to 
be  exhaustti*!  ;  Nor.  Eng.  paiiA;  =  to  pnnt.] 

A*  Intransitive: 

1.  Tn  brrathc  quickly,  and  with  labour;  fco 

fiasp,  as  iifier  exertion  or  frxin  eagerness;  to 
iiive  the  breast  hciiving  and  tho  lienrt  palpi- 
tating. 

"  He  laid  them  ptnUna  on  the  wirth," 

Chnt'*niMn      ilomrr ;  /Vt<iif  UL 


boil,  b^ :  p^t.  J^l ;  cat,  9ell,  oborus.  ^hln,  bencb :  go,  (tem :  thin.  ^hU  ;  rtn,  aa  :  oxpoot.  :EConophon.  oxlst.    ph  ^  t 
-clan,  -tlan  ^  shan.    -tion.    aion  ^  sbim  ;  -^lon,    jlon  --  zhun.    -oiouB,  -tiouB,  -bIoub  -  abUB.    -bio,  -dlo,  Aic  ~  b^l,  d*L 
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pant— pantheress 


2.  To  throb,  heave,  or  palpitate  after  exer- 
tion ;  as  the  breast  or  heart  utter  haul  labour. 
"Yet  migbt  her  pitteoua  heart  l<e  seen  to  pant  and 
qiiaKe."  &penser  :  F.  <i..  I.  vii  20. 

•3.  To  languish  ;  to  play  with  interuii;.siou. 

■•  At  Intervals  a  cold  blast  sings 
Through  the  dry  le;ives.  ajid  pantt  \i\uju  the  stiirigs." 
Cfiioper  :  JiXfOSCuiatiofi.'H. 

*  i.  To  long  ;  to  wish  eagerly  and  earnestly; 
to  desire  ardently.    (Followed  by  a/Ur  or /or.) 

'■  For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  prized." 

Coiffpcr :  Ode  to  Peace. 

•  5.  To  take  or  recover  breath  after  exertion 
or  labour. 

"  To  ease  his  breast  wifh  pantinn.' 

Shukesp. :  Curiolamu,  \L  i. 

*  B.  TransUive: 

1.  To  utter  or  give  out  in  pants  or  pant- 
ingly  ;  to  ga^p  out. 

2.  To  long  for ;  to  desire  ardently. 

•'  Then  shall  my  h*»rt  pant  thee."  Herbert. 

•  pant  (1).  s.    [Past,  v.] 

1.  A  short,  quick  respiration  ;  a  gasp. 

"  Aa  if  the  earth  iu  fast  thick  prtnrs  were  hreathlnz." 
ColeridijA:  Jiubla  aThh. 

2.  A  throbbing  or  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

"  Love's  quick  pajitt  in  Desdemoiia's  anna," 

akaJdisp.  :  Othello,  ii.  L 

pant  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  public  well 
in  the  street  of  a  village  or  town. 

pan-ta-,  pant-*  pre/.  [Gr.  Trarrd?  (jxintos), 
genit.'of  naq  (p(w)=;all.J    (For  def.  see  etym.) 

•  pan'-ta-ble,  s.  [Pantofle.}  a  pantofle  ; 
a  slipper. 

"  Swearing  by  the  pantable  of  Paltaa.  and  such  other 
oaths  AS  his  rustical  bravery  could  imii^iue~"—Sidnei/  : 
ArcadUt,  i. 

pan'-ta-cdsm,  s.  [Pref.  panto-,  and  Gr,  jeda-fj-o? 
(kostnos)  =  \he  world.]     The  same    as    Cos- 

MOLABE(q.V.). 

•  pan-tag'-a-mj?',  s.  [Pref.  pant'i-,  and  Gr. 
ydfio<:  (i/'imo's)  =■  marriage,]  A  word  used  by 
llepworth  Dixon  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Nciv  Ameriai  as  the  heading  to  the  chapter 
(Ivii.,  ed.  8th)  in  which  he  describes  the  mar- 
riage relations  of  the  Perfectionists  (q. v.). 

pS.n'-ta-g6gue,  s.  [Pref.  pant-,  and  Gr. 
ayujyo^  {a<i6gos)  =  driving  ;  ayta  (ogo)  =  to 
drive.]  A  medicine  which  expels  all  morbid 
matter. 

pan'-ta-graph*  s.     [Pantograph.] 

pan-ta-graph'-ic,  pan-ta-graph'-ic-al, 

a.     [Pantograi-hic.] 

•  pan-ta-gru'-el-ism,s.    [From  Pantagmd, 

one  of  the  eharacteis  of  Rabelais  ;  Eiig.  suff". 
•ism.  ] 

1.  A  burle.';que  term  for  the  profession  of 
medicine. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"By  l'anC'iifriifh.vn  we  me.Mi  .  .  .  an assaraption  of 
Bacctiaiinliai)  butruuiiery  tu  cover  some  aeriuos  pur- 
pose."—Oo7tat(ison :  Theatre  of  l?ie  Qreeki,  p.  77. 

•  pan-ta-le-6'-ne,  s.    [Ital.]     [Pantaloon.] 

Music:  An  instrument  invented  by  Heben- 
£treit  in  ITtJo.  It  was  a  sort  of  dulcimer,  but 
strung  with  catgut  and  metal  strings  iu  two 
series.  It  was  more  than  nine  feet  long,  and 
nearly  four  feet  wide,  and  had  ISG  strings, 
which  were  played  with  two  small  sticks. 

pan-ta-lets',  pan-ta-lettes',  s.  pi.    [A 

diiiiiii.  I'rom  pantaloon  ('i.v.).j     Loose  drawers 
worn  by  women  and  children. 

"  Displaying  a  pair  of  bag^— well,  I  suppose  there 
1«  no  haiui  iu  the  •worA—pn>ua}ettet."—0.  A.  &tla  :  A 
Jijurney  Due  Sorth  (ed.  1^69),  p.  4a. 

•  pan-til '-6-gist,  s.    [Pantologist.} 

"•  pan-tal'-o-SYt  ^-    tPA:N'TOLocy.] 

pan-ta-lo6n',  .5.  [Fr.  -pantalon,  =  (1)  a  name 
given"to  the  Venetians,  ("2)  a  pantaloon,  (3) 
pantaloons  ;  from  Ital,  pantahiie  =  a  panta- 
loon, a  buffoon.  Tlie  name  Pantalon  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Venetians,  was  derived  from  St. 
Pantaleone,   the  pntron-saint  of  Venice;  Gr. 

ITaiTaAfioi'  (Panlnlfon)  =  all-linn  ;  fromTracTa 

(jxin-?a)  =  all,  wholly,  and  \euiv  (ledn)=  a  lion.] 

•  1.  A  garment  for  males  consisting  of 
breeches  and  stocking  all  in  one  ;  it  was  loose 
In  the  upper  part,  and  puffed. 

'The  French  we  conquered  once, 

Nijw  Kivt-  us  laws  i-.-r  pimf't/n-na. 

The  leiiytti  of  breeches  and  the  giithers  " 

huller:  Vadibnu.  L  8. 


2.  iPl.)  A  pair  of  trousers;  frequently 
abbreviated  to  pants  (q.v.). 

3.  A  character  in  Italian  comedy  ;  so  called 
from  the  dress  worn  by  him  ;  a  buffoon. 

"  The  sixth  a^e  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon." 

Shaixtp. :  As  i'ou  Like  It.  tL  7. 

4.  A  character  in  pantomime,  represented 
as  a  .silly  «>ld  man  ;  the  butt  of  the  clown's 
jokes,  and  his  abettor  in  all  his  mischiet 

*  pan-ta-loon'-er-Jr,  s.  [Eng.  pantaUion  ; 
-ery.] 

1.  Thfe  tricks  or  character  of  a  pantaloon ; 
buffoonery. 

"The  clownery  and  parttaloonery  of  these  panto- 
mimes bare  passed  clean  out  o{  my  head." — Lamb: 
Essays :  My  Hrtt  Play. 

2.  Materials  for  pantaloons. 

pan-tam'-eter,  s.    [Pantometeb.] 

pan'-ta-morph,  s.  [Pref.  panta-,  and  Gr 
p.oii4>T{  iinorpke)  =  ioxxti,  shape.]  That  which 
exists  in  or  assumes  all  shapes. 

pan-ta-morph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  pantoTnorph ; 
-i^]   "Assuming  or  taking  all  shapes. 

pan'-ta-SGope,  s.  [Pref.  panta-.  and  Gr. 
ffKOTTfiJ  {skoi^ed)  =  to  see.]  A  pantaacopic 
canieia. 

pan-ta-scop'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  pant€tscop(e) ;  -ic.] 
All-viewmg.     (See  compouud.) 

pantascopic -camera,  s. 

Pfwtog.  :  A  camera  for  producing  photo- 
graphs with  an  ordinary  lens,  embracing  an 
angle  of  270°,  or  under,  with  true  panoramic 
perspective,  upon  a  flat  plate.  It  differs  from 
an  ordinary  camera  in  being  mounted  to 
revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane  ronnd  an  ima- 
ginary axis  drawn  through  the  optical  centre 
of  the  lens,  while  tlie  back  is  geared  in  such 
a  way  as  to  carry  the  plate  along  with  the 
moving  image,  which  is  only  allowed  to  act 
through  a  narrow  vertical  slit  immediately 
in  front  of  the  sensitive  surface. 

*  pan-tech-ne-the'-ca,  s.    [Pref.  jkiti-  ;  Gr. 

Tcx''')  itt'chni)  =  art,and'yi;jfi7  ithlkt)  =  a  reposi- 
tory,]   The  same  as  Pantechnicon  (q.v.). 

pan-tech'-ni-con,  s.     [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr. 

Te'xi^  {ti-ehne)  =  art.] 

1.  A  place  where  all  sorts  of  manufactured 
articles  are  collected  and  exposed  for  sale. 

2.  A  depository  or  storehouse  for  furniture. 

*  pan-tel-er,  *  pan-tel-ere,  s.  [PA^•TLEB.] 

pant'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  pant;  -er.]  One  who 
pants. 

"  Cements  the  bleeding  panter't  wounds.* 

CongreM :  On  Mrs.  A.  Bunt's  Singing. 

*  pant'-er  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  pantUre.]  A  noose, 
a  net,  a  snare.     [Painter  (2).] 

"That  of  theprt'irtrand  the  net  best  scapeA' 

Chaucer:  Lcjend  of  Good  iyomen^    (ProL) 

*  panf -er  (3),  s.  [Pantry.]  A  keeper  of  the 
pantry.     {Tyiuhill :   H'orks,  i.  A66.) 

pant'-er(4),s.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  A  corrupt. 
oi  panUier  (q.v.). 

*  pi&n'-tess,   *  pan-tasse,   *  pan-tois.  '. 

1.0.  Fr,  pnntaijs,  pantou.]     [Pant,  iu]     A  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  to  which  hawks  are  subject. 

pin' -the -ism,  5.     [Pref.  pan-,  and  Gr,  tf«*< 

(^theos)  =z  god  ;     Fr.    pantheisnu ;    Ger.     pau- 
tkeismus.] 

PkUos.  :  Tlie  view  that  God  and  the  nniverse 
are  identical.  It  was  taught  in  India  in  the 
Vedantic  system  of  philosophy,  one  of  the 
six  leading  schools  of  thought,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  widely  accepted,  both  by  the  in- 
structed Brahmins  and  by  the  common 
people.  Pantheism  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  creed  of  various  Greek  philosophers,  as  of 
Anaximander  of  Miletus  (b.c.  (510-o47),  Py- 
thagoras (B.C.  610-547),  and  Xenoplinnes 
(540-500).  It  was  held  by  John  Scotus  Eri- 
gena,  a.d.  874.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  taught  by  Ainalric  of 
Chartres,  a  dialectician  and  theologian.  Pope 
Innocent  III.  forced  him  to  recant  his  views, 
notwithstanding  which  his  bones  were  dug 
up  and  burnt  in  1209.  John,  Bishop  of  Stras- 
burg,  in  a  rescript  against  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit,  puV>lished  in  1317,  attributed 
to  them  this,  among  other  tenets,  "God  is 
formally  whatever  ewsts."  By  many  Spinoza 
is  considered  to  have  revived  Pantheism,  but 


his  tt-acliing  in  this  respect  has  been  uiis- 
underst'iod.  ISpinozism.J  In  the  Pantheism 
of  Schelliug  God  is  considered  as  the  Abso- 
lute Being,  revealing  Himself  in  external 
nature  and  in  human  intelligence  and  free- 
dom, thus  closely  approaching  the  dictum 
of  St.  Paul,  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being  "  (Acts  xvii.  28  ;  cf.  Col.  L  17X 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Greek  poet  (Aratus, 
Phtenom.  1-5)  quoted  by  St.  Paul  is  distinctly 
pantheistic,  and  his  lines  might  have  served 
lor  the  germ  of  the  better  known,  but  not 
less  beautiful  passage  in  Virgil  {Georg.  iv. 
219-227).     [See  example  under  ftintheist.] 

pan'-the-ist,  s.  [Eng.  pantfuiism);  -Ut.} 
One  wlio  believes  that  God  and  the  universe 
are  identical. 

"  la  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  however,  the  per- 
Bonatity  of  Ood  is  not  merged,  as  in  that  of  the  Pan- 
Ihent,  m  the  thought  of  the  preat  Soul  of  the  WorUi." 
~tk  H  PltLmfitre,  in  jVeip  Test.  CommeKt.  for  English 
Readers.  iL  IIS. 

pan-the-ist'-ic,  pan-the-isf-ic-^  a. 

[Eng.  pantlicist ;  -ic,  -ical.\  Of  or  pertaining 
to  pantheism  or  pantheists. 

pantheistic  statues  or  flgnrea,  s.  pL 

Scufp :  Statues  or  figures  beariug  the  sym- 
bols of  sevt-ral  deities  together. 

pSin-the-ist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  panthe- 
istical;  -ly.]  In  the  manner  or  according  to 
the  views  of  a  ]>antheist. 

pan-the-6l'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  pantheologiy) ; 
-ist.]    One  who  is  versed  in  pantheology. 

pin-the-6r-6-g3^,  s.  [Pref.  panr,  and  Eng. 
theology.]  A  system  of  theology  comprehend- 
ing all  religions  and  a  knowledge  of  all  deities; 
a  complete  system  of  theology  or  divinity. 

Pan-the'-on,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  iravOeiov 
[Upov]  (pandteion  [hieroti])  —  (a  temple)  of  all 
gods,  from  -ravdeio^  (j)nnf/«ios)=  common  to 
all  gods  :  jrai' (pa;i)  =  i*ll,  a"d  6etos  (M^ios)  = 
divine  ;  fleos  {tkeos)  =  a  god  ;  Fr.  pantheon.} 

I.  A  famous  temple  at  Rome,  built  by 
M.  Agrippa,  son-iu-law  of  Angustns.  about 
B.C.  27,  and  dedicated  to  Mars,  and  Jupiter 
the  Avenger,  in  memory  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Augustus  over  Antony  and  Cleo- 
l>atra.  The  Pantheon  is  now  commonly  called 
the  R<ituii.la,  from  its  circular  f«>ita.  It  was 
given  to  Boniface  IV.  by  the  Emperor  Fhoeas 


the  pantheon. 

i.D.  600,  and  dedicated  as  a  Christian  church 
to  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Maityrs,  and  a.d.  S30 
Gregory  IV.  dedicated  it  to  all  the  saints.  It 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  a  circular  building 
not  surrounded  by  columns.  The  external 
diameter  is  ISS  feet,  and  the  height,  exclusive 
of  the  flat  dome  surmounting  the  upper  cor- 
nice, 102  feet,  the  dome  being  36  feet  high. 
The  porch  is  octastyle,  and  is  103  feet  wide. 

2.  All  the  deities  collectively  worshipped 
by  a  nation ;  the  divinities  of  a  nation. 

3.  A  treatise  or  discourse  upon  the  collectivo 
body  of  deities  of  a  nation, 

pan'-ther, "  pan-there,  s.    [Lat.  panfAcra, 
from  Gr.  iraverip  (panther).] 

Zool. :  A  name  given  by  the  earlier  zoolo- 
gists to  an  Iudi.m  variety  of  the  leojiard.  They 
are  now  recognised  as  forming  a  single  speciea. 

**  The  spotted  panther  and  the  tusked  bore  * 

Spetiser:  f\Q.,tvt». 

panther-toad,  s. 

Zool. :  Bu/o  pantherinus,  from  South  Africa. 

*  pan'-ther-ess,  s.    [En^.  panther ;  -ess.} 

1.  Lit. :  A  female  panther. 

2.  Fig. :  A  tierce  or  spiteful  beauty. 


cate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pS^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  -worU^  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  qnite^  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,«  =  ©;  ©y  =  a ;  qu  =  3tw. 


pantherine— pap 
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fl&n'-tlier-ine,  a.  [Kj\^.  panther ;  -ine.)  Of 
or  pertainiii^'  to  a  panther  or  panthers ;  resem- 
bliug  R  pnntlier. 

pantherine -snako,  s. 

ZooL  :  CoTifphodon  paiUherinus^  from  tlie 
Bnizils. 

•  p&nth'-O-lops,   8.     [Gr.  itavQ-^  (jxinth),  for 

irai'TT)  (]mni')=:nu  f  very  sidi?  ;  o\o^  iholvs)  = 
Whole,  entire,  and  oi^  (ops)  =  the  eye.] 

Z'^l.  :  A  genus  of  antelopes,  with  some 
affinity  to  sheep.  Paniholnps  Ilodg^onii  his 
loti;;  annalateU  hoi-nH,  and  a  soft  swelling  on 
earh  side  of 
the  nostrils. 
It  iithabits 
Thil«l, 

p^n'  -tile, 
t  pen' -tile. 

s.  Aid.  (Kn^;. 
pan,&Ui\tile.\ 

A.  As  suif- 
Mtantire:  pantiles. 

JtniUling  : 
A  tiie  curved  to  art  ogee  shape,  so  that  the 
prominent  edge  of  one  is  covered  by  the  de- 
pendent edge  of  the  next.  Tlie  usual  size  is 
l4i  X  10  inches,  and  they  are  Liid  with  a 
10-iiich  gauge.  170  tiles  cover  one  square,  i.e., 
20  X  10  =  100  .<tquare  feet. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Dissenting.  (Grose  says  that 
It  acquired  this  meaning  because  dissenting 
chapels  were  often  roofed  with  pantiles.) 

"  Mr.  Ttckup's  n  good  ctiuvclttuaii  .  .  .  He  la  none  of 
your  bcUish  pantUe  cnvr."—CenUim :  Oochatn  Suc- 
tion. 

pdnt'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  3.    [Pant,  v.] 

A»  ^  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsl. :  A  ga.*ip)ng,  a  pant,  a  gasp,  a 
palpitation. 

"  with  rnglQg  swell  altemat«  paniing*  rise." 

Brooke :  Vniv«r$al  lieauty,  tik.  7. 

p&nf-Xng-ly.  adv.  tEng.  jxintiiig ;  -ly.}  In 
a  panting  manner  ;  with  pantings  ur  gasps. 

**8b«  heiiv'il  tlir  nune  ot  I&ther 
Panlingly  fortli.'  SHaJUip.  :  Lear,  Iv.  3. 

'  p&n-ti-8dc'-ra-93^,  s.  (Pn-f.  pant-;  Gr. 
i<7o?  ([.-.os)  —  oqual,  and  *tpoT<ia  (Arafeia)  = 
government.] 

1,  A  Utopian  commonwealth  imagined  by 
Coleridge,  Southey,  4:c.,  in  their  Inexperienced 
youth,  in  which  ali  should  rule  in  an  equal 
degree. 

2.  The  principle  upon  which  such  s  cora- 
monwealth  was  to  be  foundeiL 

•  p&n-tis'-o-cr&t,  3.  [Pa.vtisocracy.]  The 
aariiif  as  Pan'tisockatist  (q.v.). 

•  p&n-t{-sO'0r&t'-io.  a.  [Eng.  pantisacrai ; 
-tc]    Of  or  ]»ertaining  to  pantisocracy  (q.v.). 

•  pJin-ti'Sdo'-ra-tist,  «.  (Eng.  pai^isocmi ; 
■  ist.]  One  who'  n<ivoc.'xIes  or  supports  the 
scheme  or  theory  of  piintisocracy  (q.v.), 

•  p^t'-ler,  •  pan-tel-er,  •  pan-tel-ere, 

«.  IFr.  panclier,  from  ;<ifrt  (Lat.  jxiin'.s)  = 
bread.]  The  offlrer  in  a  great  family  or  esta- 
blishment who  has  charge  of  the  bread  ;  a 
servant  in  charge  of  the  pantry. 

"To  dtBpnlfls  mo,  finri  caII  ine  vanUer  And  bread- 
chliiprr"— M(tiA««p. ,-  -l  Uenry  it'.,  li.  i. 

•  pan-to-ble,  a.    IPantople.] 

p&n-te'Chr5n  8m'-S-tdr, «.  [Or.  ttS?  (pa.t), 
genit.  jTayriiii  (/xuifns)  =all  ;  En^.  chmnonulcr 
(q.v.).]  An  instrunient  \vhich  is  a  combina- 
tion or  the  cnipass,  sun-dial,  and  universal 
aun-dlal.  A  sun-dial  is  atticlu-d  to  a  magnetic 
needle,  suspended  in  the  usual  way,  in  such  n- 
mnnnrr  as  to  allow  for  the  variation.  The 
divisions  of  the  hours  anri  tlieir  functions  an- 
carrie<I  on  t^i  an  ndditinnal  exterior  circle, 
correspondingly  divided,  and  to  a  fixed  cinle 
round  the  <lial,  on  which  are  inscrilwd  the 
names  of  a  number  of  placs.  By  tliis  ananL;p- 
ment  the  gnomon  gives  the  time  at  the  place 
of  iibnervation,  and  also  for  any  other  plaie 
InsrrilK-d  upon  it. 

p&n'-t6-ddn,  A.    IPref.  pant-f  and  Gr.  iJJout 

(odouji),  genit.  uBotno^  (fxlonton)  =i  a  tuuth.] 

Irtithif.  :  The  single  genus  nf  the  family 
Pnntodontidft'.  There  Is  but  one  species, 
Pant'-dnn  buchhnl:ri,  a  smnll  freshwatt-r  hsh, 
rem-Mihliiig  a  Cyprinodont,  from  Lho  west 
coast  of  Africa. 


pdn-to  don'-ti-dse.  $.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  pan- 
('xio'j,  genit  pantodont(is) ;  Lut.  fern.  pL  adj. 
sutr.  -wto.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  limily  of  physostomous  fishes. 
The  liody  is  covered  with  lai^  cycloid  scales, 
sides  of  the  head  osseous. 

*  pan- to '-fie.   *  plin-tou'-fle,  *  pan-to- 

cle,  *.  [Kr.  pajiloujU ;  Hal.  pant^'jvia  =  ^ 
stipjier ;  Ger.  panlojfd,  hanlofftl,  from  Up. 
Gvr.  }>andtafdz=.t\  wooden  sole  itaSd\  with  a 
leather  strini;  {hawJ),  to  put  the  f<»ot  through  ; 
Dut.  jxintojjt'l,  pattofel ;  Low  Ger.  &,  few. 
tofftl ;  Dan.  tofel;  Icel.  tapUi.]  A  slipper  for 
the  foot. 

"Mclponieiie  hiu  on  her  feet  her  hlch  cothnm  or 

tntgick  pant"_itts  of   r«l  velvft  aud  golJ,  bi-»et  with 

pearlfl,"— /'(TiicAu"*.   On  I'rutcing. 

pfin'-to-gr&ph,  'pan'-ta-graph,  "pen- 

te-gfrapb,  s.  (Gr.  Trds  (/^us),  genit.  iratrrvi 
(j)(i;i/(>.s)  =  iill,  and7pa<^u)(f/ra;i/io)=to  write,  to 
draw.]  An  instrument  used  in  copying  plans, 
mnps,  and  other  drawings,  so  that  the  copy 
may  be  either  similar  to,  or  larger,  or  smaller 
than  the  orighial.  Tlte  principle  of  the  panto- 
graph is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  perfection  ;  but  it  is  found  in  practic(\  on 
account  of  the  numerous  joints  and  the  neces- 
sary imperfections  in  its  mechanical  construc- 
tion, that  it  is  far  from  being  an  accurate 
instrument  The  pantograph  is  ]irincipally 
useful  to  the  dr-anchtsman  in  enabling  him  to 
mark  olT  the  princii)al  points  in  a  reduced 
copy,  through  which  the  lines  may  afterwards 
be  drawn  by  the  usual  methods  of  construc- 
tion. For  this  purpose  it  is  found  to  work 
successfully. 

pSjl-td-griiph'-io,  a.  [Eng.  pantograph; 
-tc]  Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  means  of  a 
pantogmi'h. 

*  pSn-tSgf'-ra-phy,  «.  [Pantooraph  ]  A 
general  description  ;  an  entire  view  of  a  sub- 
ject. 

•  pin-to-loir'-'ic-al.  a,  [Eng.  pantolog{y); 
■icai]     Of  or  pertaining  to  pantology. 

"  p3,n-t6r-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  pantolog{y);  -ist.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  pantology. 

'  pdnytol'-d-^,  s.  [Gr.  was  (pas),  genit. 
TratM-d«  (paitto>>)  —  all,  Aoyof  (logos)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  Universal  knowledge;  a  work  of 
univei-sal  information;  a  systematic  view  of 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

pin -torn' -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  was  (pas),  genit. 
TTaiTo?  (pantos)  —  all,  and  utrpov  (metron)  ■=  d, 
measure  ;  Fr,  pantomttre.]  An  instrument  for 
mensuring  angles  for  the  determination  of  ele- 
vations, distances,  4c. 

piln-t^-met'-ric.  p&n-to-niet'-rio-al*  a. 

iKng.  jxtiitomrtiii/);  -ic,  -icai.\  Of  or  peVtiin- 
ing  to  pantonietry. 

•  pan-tom'-e-trSr.  s.  [Pantometer.]  Uni- 
versal nieasurement. 

p^n'-td-mime,  s.  A  a.  [Pr.  pfintomime  =  an 
actor  of  many  parts  in  a  play,  from  Lat.  7x111- 
tomimu,-i,  from  Gr.  TTavr6nKfxo<;  (panliyinimos)  = 
(a.)  imitating  everything,  (s.)  a  pantomimic 
actor,  ft-om  n-a?  (jxis),  genit.  Traio'os  (;xirt(o3)  = 
fill,  and  nifsoi  (niimos)  —  nn  imitator;  It^il.  & 
Sp.  jxintoviimo.  A  word  recently  introduced 
in  liacon's  time,  for  he  uses  paniom.mi.4-.  pan- 
torn  i  mi.] 
A.  As  suhstanlive : 

•  1.  Originally,  the  player  who  exhibited 
a  mimic  show  ;  one  who  act«?d  many  part-s  iu 
a  i)lay. 

"Not  tlmt  I  tliliik  thi)"i>  pnntnmtTnet, 
\V\iu  vitiy  itL'tloriH  with  tlie  tlriiiM, 
Art  IcM  lugenluu*  hi  tlivlr  art 
Theu  thu»e  wliii  dulty  act  oiii'  iiart  " 

lliitlvr  :  Uuiiibraa,  IIL  X 

•  2.  An  actor  generally. 

"I  would  onr  jmntomimet  also  and  ■tnKfplaycri 
would  exainliie  tni-mitclvcii  nml  tlinir  utihiigi  tiy  IhU 
Ta\t."—Sanderton  .   Sfrmon  on  I  Cor,  vll.  31, 

•  .3.  An  netor  who  expresses  hts  meaning  by 
dumb  action  and  mimicry. 

"  A  ci?rtAhi  tinrluirinn  prliicn  of  Pontii*.  iww  a  prtnto- 
mhtis  iicrfonu  u>  woll  tbnt  lie  cuuld  follnw  tlic  |>«v- 
frirttiaiice  from  Uio  iu:l\ng  hluuv.'—Tglor :  Sarin  llt^- 
Mankind,  eh.  Hi. 

4.  Atheatrlca1entortalninont,givenlndumb 
show  ;  a  dumb  show. 

"  )l(<  (lilt  otr  t)ii>  rti|>n<«eiiUtlr>n  of  jKtntnmimn  tilt 
lat«  lioun  (III  iiiarkct-<laya."~<< rAuMnnf. 

5.  A  popular  theatrical  entertainmoni  pro- 
duced at  t^liristmas  tlnip.  ItconnlHtaof  two 
parta :   the  lintt,  a  burluKque  on  huiuo  well* 


known  tile  or  fable  ;  the  second  wholly  ncca- 
pied  with  tlic  comic  acting  of  clown  and  pan- 
taloon, and  the  dancing  of  harlequin  and 
columbine.  These  two  parts  are  seijaiated  by 
the  transformation  scene. 

T  Dialogue  and  songs  now  form  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  a  pantomime.  The  (leutkman'a 
Maga:iTw,  Aug,  1S14.  p.  185,  records  that  Dr. 
Hocus-PocHS,  or  Harlequin  Washed  \i'hiU,  pro- 
duced ntthe  Haymarket  (Aug.  12),  and  attii- 
butcd  to  Colnian,  "excited  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  in  the  publii-,  on  account  of  th« 
novel  circumstance  of  dialogue  being  intro- 
duced." 

B*  Asadj. :  Representing  only  in  dumb  show. 

p^n-to-mim'-xc,  *  pS,n-t6-minL'-io-9J,a. 

{Va\\1.  pan.lomim{^();  -iV.]  Of  i>r  ptrtaiiiiiig  to 
pantomime  ;  representing  characters  by  dumh 
show. 

"  Pant'imimir  fcesture  wa/i  amoiiKit  th«  Romans  on* 
way  <if  exliiiiitiiiii  a  dramiilic  Btory.-— tfarturttm; 
IHvine  Lf^ntion.  hk.  vl.     (Not*  ».J 

piin-to-nuni'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  panto- 
mimical;  -hj.]  In  manner  of  a  pantomime; 
by  way  of  pantomime  or  dumb  show. 

p^'-to-mim-iat,  s.      [Eng.    panUmim(e); 

-i-s/.]    One  who  acts  in  pantomime. 

pan-ton,  s.  [Prov.  Ger.  paritiTU  =■  a  wooden 
shoe,  a  patten.] 

Farr. :  A  shoe  contrived  to  recover  a  narrow 
and  hoof-bound  heel. 

panton-shoc.  s.    [Paston.] 

'  pantoph  -a-gist^  s.  [Gr.  navro4>dyo^  {pan- 
tophagos)  =  edimg  everything:  v  afro,  (panto), 
neut.  pi. of  TTtt? ( pff.--)  =  a]\,a\\>\ii>ayt'iv (pkogein) 
=  to  eat.]  A  person  or  animal  that  eats  all 
kinds  of  food  indiscriminately. 

"  pan-tdph'-a-gou8.   a,     [Tantophaoist.] 

Eating  or  liviiig  uikui  all  kinds  of  food. 

"  pan-toph'-a-gy,  s.  [PANTopnAmsr.]  Tlie 
act  or  habit  oV  eating  uU  kinds  of  food  indis- 
criminately. 

p&n-to-pho  -bl-a,  s.  [Gr.  wayr6»t>o^o^  (pan- 
tophobos)  =  fearingall ;  ira?  (j^as),  genit  natn^i 
(pantos)  =  all,  and  (/kS/So^  (phoboa)  ~  fear. 
Wodelled  on  the  word  hydrophobia ;  Fr.  panto- 
phohie.] 

Pathol. :  Morbid  fear  of  everytlung,  attended 
by  confirmed  melancholy. 

pfin-top'-O'da,  s.  pL    [Gr.  ra«  (;«5),  genit. 

irain-os  (jKOffos)  =  ;ill,  and   iruvf  (pou»),  genit, 
rrwdo?  (poilos)  =a  foot] 
Zool, :  The  same  as  Podosomata  (q.v.). 

p£in-t6-stdni -a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ira«  (pos), 
genit.  TTaiTo?  (j<un(as)  =  all,  and  oTOfiara  (sto- 
7iuita),  nom.  iil.  of  aroixa  (stonui)  =  moutli.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Infusorial  Animalcules, 
order  Flagellata.  It  ronsists  of  those  which 
have  no  special  place  for  the  ingestion  of  food. 

pan'-trir,  "  pan-trie,  '  pan-trye,  '  pan- 

ter-y,  s.  iTr/*""'''*''^. 'i""'n  Low  ijit,  y-p-ie- 
taria,  from  Lat.  panis  =  bread  ;  Low  IjiU 
pan^ta  =  onc  who  makes  bread.]  The  room 
or  closet  In  a  house  in  which  the  p'-o visions  are 
kept,  and  phite  and  knives  kept  and  cleaned. 

"  My  youiiB  In<ly  aaki-il  for.  tlu>  iiunt«  runetl  lit  lb* 
pantry.  —Jihaketp.  :  JiomaoA  JtUtet,  i.  111. 

p&nts*  s.  pi.  [See  dcf.]  An  abbreviation  of 
jxiittahons  (q.v.). 

•  pin'-ur-^,  5.  [Gr.  iravovpyia  (panourgla), 
Irom  nav  (/xni)  =  all,  and  ipym-  (er-gnn)  = 
work.]  Skdl  in  all  kinds  of  work  or  busiueas; 
crafl.    (li'iHi-ij.) 

'  p&n'-yard,  s.    [Panmer.) 

'  pa'-nym, ».    [Painim.] 

p4n  -ZO'i^m,  «.  [Prcf.  pan. ;  Qp.  <Wi{  (j««)a 
an<]  Eng.  Kutf.  -isrH.] 

Biol. :  A  term  used  todenoteall  thcfllemonU 
or  fjictors  whicli  consritute  vital  energy  or  life. 
(UfrbfitSpffU'cr,  in  AnnaiidaU.) 

pdp(l).  '  pappo  (I),  it.  [OfonomatopoetlG 
origin,  and  eognato  with  Dut.  ;iap  =  |)4ip  ;  Qor. 
p"pp( ;  Sw.  jHipa :  Ilnl.  j^ifj't,  from  Lnt 
jtaftjn.  Cf.  U»ii.pri;)=  itasteUurd  ;  8w,  papp.) 
I.  Soft  fodd  for  Infant rt,  inndo  of  broad 
boilrd  <ir  snaked  In  water  or  inllk. 

"  Oh.  fi'lly  wortliy  of  tli«  tiiine'i  lap  I 
Olve  llUio  broMt,  or  atuii  lU mouth  witb  pap," 

C<nrp€r:  C»nn-r*iirf<>n,  W^ 


hSU,  b^ ;  P^t.  JiS^l ;  oat,  50U,  ohorus.  9hln,  bench ;  go,  feom  :  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ :  oxpoct,  Xonophon.  exist.    -IWg. 
-<daa,  -tlan  —  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  =  Bbun ;  -(Ion,  -^lon  —  zliuu.    -clous,    tlous,  -slous  -  shils.     bio,  -dlo,  .Vc.  ^  b^l.  dci- 
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pap— paper 


2.  Tlie  soft  pulp  of  fruit. 
•  U  Pap  with  a  hiilchet :  A  kindness  done  in 
an  unkind  or  rough  manner. 

pap-boat,  s. 

1,  Ortl.  Lau'j.  :  A  kind  of  sauce-boat,  or 
boat-sliaped  vessel  for  holding  pap  for  feeding 
infants. 

2.  ZooL  :  Turbinella  rapJia.  It  is  used  on 
the'  Malabar  const  (when  scooped  out  inter- 
nally, and  carved  externally)  to  contain  the 
sacrcl  oil  which  is  employed  in  anointing  the 
priests.     (TenneiU.) 

pap  (2),  pappe  (2),  s.  [O.  Sw.  papp,  patt  = 
the  breast ;  Dan,  palte  =  suck  ;  N.  Fries,  pap, 
pape,  jKipke ;  Lith.  papas  =  the  pap.  Probably 
ultimately  the  same  word  as  pap  (1),  s.J 

1,  A  teat,  a  breast ;  a  nipple  of  the  breast. 

"He  Htruoke  htm  ;it  his  hrcistea  T\^\it pappe. 
Quite  through  tiia  shoulder  hone. ' 

dutpman  :  Bomer ;  Iliad,  tv. 

2.  A  round  hill  resembling  a  pap  or  teat. 

tMAMELuN.] 

•  pap,  vt.     [Pap  (1),  s.]    To  feed  witb  pap. 

I>a'pa',  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat,  papa;  Gr.  TT'ln-ircs 
(j)<(/<;ws)  =  papa  ;  Ger.,  Dut.,  &  Dan.  pnpa  = 
papa.] 

1.  A  child's  word  for  father. 

"Where  there  are  little  maaters  find  lulasea  In  a 
bouHe.  bribe  them,  that  they  amy  not  tell  ttlos  to  papa 
AnA  liiaaxiufv" Swift :  Directiotis  for  Servants,  p.  13. 

2.  A  Greek  parish  priest. 

•  pa -pa-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  papabUe ; 
Xat.  //((/M(  =:  the  pope.]  Capable  of  being 
made  pope  ;  eligible  for  the  dignity  of  pope. 

"  By  the  rte;ith  uf  the  nther  two,  the  coucUve  hath 
received  little  alteration;  though  Moudovio  were 
papnble,  and  a  Kre»t  Bo^.;etto  in  the  list  of  the  lores- 
\tT9."—i:i:UquuB  WvUontantE,  p.  707. 

pa'-pa-9y*  *par'pa-cie,  s.  [Low  Lat.  pajxi- 
tia  =  the  papal  dignity,  from  papas,  pappas, 
genit.  papatis  ;  Or.  irdiriTa^  (j)a7)pas)  =  papa, 
father.] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  the 
pope  or  bisliop  of  Rome  ;  papal  authority, 
dignity,  or  jurisdiction. 

"Thus  dome  he  V|t  from  one  degree  to  an  other  tyll 
be  got  the  papacy,  wherein  he  wrouglite  suche  won- 
ders  !is  did  his  predeceMora. "— fla(«  .■  Engtiih  Votaries. 
pt.  li 

2.  The  popes  collectively  ;  the  succession 
of  popes. 

3.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  popery, 
papistry. 

"They  feellug  the  ax  of  God's  reformation,  hewing 
at  the  old  .lod  hollow  trunk  of  papacy." — MilUm  :  He- 
form,  in  England,  bk,  li. 

pap'-al,  '  pap'-all,  a.  [Fr.  papal,  from  Low 
Lat.  papalis  =  belonging  to  the  pope  ;  papa  = 
a  bishop.]    [Pope. J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  tn  the  pope  or  popedom  ; 
popish  :  as,  the  papal  chair  ;  the  papal  crown. 

"The  progress  of  the  papal  |>oUcy  took deeiwr  root." 
—Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch,  8. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  ordered,  or  directed  by 
the  pope  :  as,  a  papal  edict. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

'■  Pr.  Lloyd  thinks  their  time  of  hurtlnz  the  papal 
christians  at  an  end  " — Biirmel :  Own  Timy  (ICy'f. 

•  pap'-al-iil,  s.     [Ital  jxtixilino.]    A  papist. 

"[They  are]  no  leaa  divided  In  their  profession  than 
we  and  the  papaliitt.' — Sir  T.  U-rbert :  Traoeli,  p.  320, 

•pa'-pal-ist,  s.  [Eug.  papal;  -ist.]  Apapist. 
{Curlnl'e :  French  Rev.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii.) 

•  pa  pal  i-ty,  *  pa-pal-y-te,  $.  [Eng. 
^>dpal ;  -itij.]     The  I'apaey. 

"  And  jiope  Clement  wa-i  redy  In  his  chambre  of 
conai'^tone,  s^ltviii,'  in  hia  clir.yre  of  pnpalyte."— 
Berner^  :  Frais.^art ;  Chronycle.  vol.  U..  ch,  cut. 

•  pa'-pal-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  papal ;  -ise.] 

A.  Tratis.  :  To  make  papal. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  conform  to  popery. 

•  pa'-pal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  papal;  -ly.]  In  a 
papal  or  popish  manner;  popishly, 

•  pa'-pal-ty,  s.  [Eng.  papal ;  -ty.)  The 
papaey. 


'  pap-a-pho'-bi-a,  5.  [Lat.  papa=abishop, 
the  po'pe,  and  Or.  cjid/Jo?  (phobus)  =  fear.]  Kx- 
cesRive  or  unreasonable  fear,  dread,  or  hatred 
of  tlie  pope  or  of  popery. 

•  pap'  arch-y,  s.  [Lat.  pniyt  =  a  bishop, 
the  ]>'i[H-,an'i(;r.  ap\o)  (nrc/m)  =  to  rule.]  The 
government  of  the  pope  ;  papal  rule. 


pa-pa'-ver,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  poppy.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  order  Pa- 
paveracese  (q.v.).  Sepals  two,  rarely  three  ; 
petals  four,  rarely  six.  Stit;nia  sessile,  radi- 
ated ;  fruit  capsular,  one-celled,  opening  by 
very  small  valves  under  the  lobes  uf  the  per- 
sistent stigma  ;  seeds  small,  pitted  ;  juice 
milky.  Known  species  twelve  ;  from  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Three  are  natives 
of  Britain:  Pa  paver  Jtk(e/i.s,  the  Common  Re-l 
Poppy,  P.Afjemone,  the  Long  Prickly-headed, 
and  P.  dubmm,  the  Long  Sraootli-headed 
Poppy,  all  with  scarlet  flowers.  P.  somni- 
ferum,  the  White  Poppy,  an  escape  in  Britain, 
generally  has  white  flowers,  with  a  purple 
eye.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  North 
and  Central  India.  Tlie  seeds  are  expressed 
to  obtain  an  oil  used  for  burning,  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  as  a  demulcent  medicine. 
[Opium.]  P.  setigerum  is  a  garden  escape  in 
the  Lincolnshire  fens.  The  petals  of  Papaver 
ii/iad--,  placed  in  water,  furnish  a  red  dye. 
Its  syrup  acts  like  opium,  but  is  much  milder. 

pa-pa-ver-a'-9e-ae.  s.  pi.    [Lat.  papaver; 

fern.  pL  adj.  sulT.  -acece.] 

Bnt. :  Poppy  worts  ;  an  orderof  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Ranales.  Herbaceous  herbs 
or  shrubs,  often  with  milky  juice.  Leaves 
altei  iiate,  simple,  or  divided,  without  stipules. 
Peiluncles  long,  one-flowered ;  sepals  two  or 
three,  deciduous  ;  petals  four  or  six,  or  multi- 
ples of  four;  st'imens  indefinite;  ovary  one- 
celled,  with  parietal  placentte ;  fruit  pod- 
shaped  or  capsular;  seeds  many.  Poppy- 
worts  are  narcotic,  emetic,  piu-gati  ve,  or  acridly 
poisonous.  Two-tliirds  of  the  species  are 
found  in  Europe,  the  others  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  tropical  America.  Known 
genera  eighteen ;  species  l;iO  {LiiuUey),  re- 
duced by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  seventeen 
genera,  and  sixty-five  species.  Five  genera 
are  British  :  Papaver,  Meconopsis,  Chelidu- 
niuin,  Glaucium,  and  Roemeria  (q.v.). 

pa-pa- ver-a'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  papaverace(a-) :  [Eng,  adj.  sufT.  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Papavenices  or  poppies  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  poppy. 

pap-a-ver'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  papaveiiine) ;  -ic] 
Contained  inor  deri\ed  from  papaverine(q.v.). 

papaverlc-acid,  5. 

Chem. :  CieIIi-,N07.  A  white  crystalline 
powder  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  papaver- 
ine by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. It  tnelts  at  233°,  is  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  but 
very  soluble  in  hot  dilute  alcohol,  glacial  ace- 
tic acid,  and  amyl  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
yellow  solution,  from  which  orange  needle- 
shaped  crystals  separate,  having  the  composi- 
tion C16H13NO7.HCI.  -\-  SiHoO. 

pa-pa v'-er-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  papaver; 
and  -ine.] 

Chem. :  C21H21NO4.  One  of  the  alkaloids  of 
opium,  obtained  along  with  narcotine  from 
the  resinous  precipitate  by  ammonia,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  different  solubility 
of  their  hydrochlorates.  It  forms  colourless 
acicular  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  assumes  a 
deep  blue  colour  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids,  is  not 
poisonous,  and  melts  at  147°. 

*  pa-pav'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  papavereus,  from 
j'l'iynccr  ~  a  poppy.]  Resembling  poppies  ; 
having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  poppies. 

"  Mandrakes  afford  a  papaeerotu  and   unpleasant 
odour." — Browne  :   Vulyar  Errours,  bk.  Tii..  ch.  vii. 

pa-paw*,  s.  [Malay  papaya ;  Fr.  papayer,  pa- 
P'-iyc;  Ital.  papajo;  Sp.  papaya;  Port. papaya, 
papayo.] 

Bot.:  Carica  Papaya.    [Carica.] 

"The  fair  papaio. 
Now  but  a  seed,  preventing  Nature's  l;iw 

IVatler  *  Battle  of  the  Summer  /stands.  52. 

•  pa-pa'-ya,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Malay  pa- 
paya. \     [PAI'AW.] 

Bot,  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Papa- 
yaceie.     Now  a  synonym  of  Carica  (q.v.). 

p3,p-a-ya'-9e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  papay(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -acea;.] 

Bot. :  Papayads  ;  the  typical  order  of  Papa- 
yales  (q.v.).  Trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  with 
an  acrid  milky  juice.  Leaves  alternate.  Inbed, 
on  long  taper  petioles.     Flowers  unisexual,  in 


axillary  racemes,  or  solitary.  Calyx  inferior, 
minute,  five-toothed.  Corolla  monopet;dous, 
flve-lobed  ;  sUimens  definite,  inserted  into  the 
petals.  Ovary  and  fruit  superior,  one-celled, 
with  three  to  Ave  parietal  placenta  ;  ovules 
and  seeds  many  ;  fruit  succulent  or  dehiscent ; 
seeds  enveloped  in  a  loose  mucous  coat. 
Natives  of  South  America.  Known  genera 
eight,  species  twenty-five.    {LiTidky.) 

pa-pa' -yad,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  papay[a);  Eng. 

suit.  -ad.\ 

Bnt.  (PL):  Lindle/s  English  name  for  the 
Papayaceae  (q.v.). 

pa-pa'-yal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  papaj/a/M  (q.v.).] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Papayales  or  the  Pa- 
payacea; :  as.  the  Papayal  Alliance.  (^Lindley: 
Veg.  King.  (ed.  3rd),  p.  320.) 

pSip-a-ya'-le^,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  papay(a); 
Lat.  raasc.  or  fern.  pi.  sufT.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  with 
dicblamydeous  flowers,  superior,  consolidated 
carpels,  parietal  placentie,  and  embryo  sur- 
rounded by  abundant  albumen.  Orders  two, 
Papayacese  and  Pangiacene  (q.v.).     (Lijidley.) 

*  pape,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  papa  =  a  bishop, 
the  pope.]  A  priest ;  a  spiritual  father  , 
specif. ,  the  pope. 

*pape-lard,  * pape-larde, ».  [Fr.]  Adis- 
sembler,  a  flatterer,  a  hypocrite. 

"The papelarde.  that  him  yeeldeth  bo, 
Asa  woU  to  worldly  eaae  go," 

lioTnaunt  of  the  Rom,  T,Z3& 

"  pape-lard-y,  *  pape-lard-le,  s.    [Fr. 

papclardk,  from  papelard.]  Flattery,  hypo- 
crisy. 

"  And  wry  me  in  ray  foxery 
Under  a  cope  of  papelard)/." 

fiumannt  of  the  Roie.  e.TSJ. 

pa' -per,    s.    &    a.      [Lat.  papi/riM  =  papyrus 
(q.v.);  Fr.  papier;  Ital.  papiro.] 
A.  .^5  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

'■  M.  Varro  writeth,  that  the  first  invention  of 
making  paper  was  devised  urion  the  <;on(i"^st  of 
/Egypt,  atchieved  by  Alexander  the  grejit,  atw  Ijfit  time 
oa  he  founded  the  citie  Alexandri".  in  vEgj-j't,  whera 
such  paper  waa  first  made."—/'.  BoUand:  PUrUe,bk. 
xlil..  ch.  xxi. 

*  2,  Papyrus. 

"The paper  reeda  by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  brooKs  .  .  .  shall  wither,  be  dried  away,  and  be  no 
more."— Isaiah  xix.  7. 

3.  A  piece,  sheet,  or  leaf  of  the  material 
described  under  II. 

"Whan  thla  was  said,  with  paper  she  eat  doan. 
And  in  this  manner  made  her  testament." 

Chaucer:  Complaint  qf  Creteidt, 

4.  A  newspaper,  a  journal,  a  sheet  appear- 
ing periodically. 

5.  A  written  or  printed  document  or  instru- 
ment, as  a  note,  a  receipt,  a  bill,  a  memor- 
andum, a  memorial,  a  deed  or  the  like. 

6.  An  essay  or  article  on  any  subject ;  a 
dissertation. 

"  During  the  couree  of  this  paper,"— Qoldtmith  :  Tht 
Bee.  No.  I,     (Introd.l 

7.  Negotiable  instruments,  as  promissory 
notes,  bills  of  exchange  ;  used  collectively. 
{Comm..  slang.) 

8.  Paper,  printed,  stained,  or  stamped,  used  aa 
hangings,  or  for  covering  the  walls  of  rooms. 

9.  Free  passes  or  orders  to  any  place  of 
entertainment;  also  the  persons  admitted  by 
such  passes  :  as,  Tiie  house  was  filled  with 
paper.     {Theat.  slang.) 

10.  The  written  or  printed  questions  set  at 
an  examination;  also  the  written  answers  to 
such  questions, 

'■  The  inspector  will  make  a  point  of  bringing  with 
him  the  paj-rrs  which  have  Iwen  worked  by  the  pupil* 
teachers."— /'cnrnn:  School  J mpection,  p.  91 

n.  Manuf.  :  A  material  made  in  thin  sheets 
from  a  ]uUp  of  rags,  esparto  gras.^,  straw, 
wood,  and  other  fibres,  and  used  for  writing 
or  printing  upon,  or  forwrapping.  The  name 
is  derived  from  papyrus,  an  E^'yptian  reed, 
whose  stalk  furni.shed  the  principal  material 
for  writing  upon  to  the  n.ations  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean  for  so  many  centuries. 
[Papyrus.]  Papcris  manufactin-ed  principally 
from  vegetable  fibre,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by 
boiling  and  mechanical  means.  Over  400  dif- 
ferent materials  have  been  suggested  or  actu- 
ally used  for  paj>er  manufaclure,  bnt  rags  and 
esparto  form  the  best  materials.  Old  written 
or  printed  paper  is  also  exten.sively  used  for 
re-manufacture.  The  oldest  manuscript  written 


i&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  l^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p5^ 
or,  wore,  wqU^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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on  cotton  pnpor  in  Eii^I;iii'I  is  in  the  Bn-IIi-iaii 
coHerii-m  uf  tlie  British  Museum,  ;init  bears 
(late  1049.  The  most  Jincii-iit  manuscript  on 
the  same  material  in  the  Library  of  Paris  is 
dated  1050.  Up  to  the  beginniuK  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth century,  all  piiper  was  manufactured 
by  hand,  in  moulds  of  variovis  sizes.  The 
(Hffereul  kinds  uf  pajrf-r  nmuufi«-turi-d  at  tlif 
present  jwriod,  fur  priiiling,  drawing,  corrt- 
Hpoudeuce,   &c.,  will    t>u    found    under    their 

?)roper  names.  Machine-made  paper  is  manu- 
Qctured  in  a  continuous  sheet,  and  news- 
papers of  large  circulation  are  printe'l  ou  welis 
several  miles  in  length,  the  paper  not  K-iiig 
cut  until  after  the  printing.  [RiCE-fAPEB.] 
B.  -43  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  or  consisting  of  paper. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Appearing  or  existing  only  in  written  or 
printed  statements  ;  not  real :  as,  a  paper 
army. 

(2)  Thin,  frail,  alight. 

^  (1)  Fossil  paper :  A  variety  of  asbestos 
(q.v.). 

(2)  For  Laid-pnper,  Parchment-paper,  Tissue- 
paper,  and  lyove-paper,  see  the  llrst  element 
of  each  coinpotiml. 

paper  -  blockade,  s.  An  ineiTective 
blockade,  one  iu  which  tlie  naval  force  is  tno 
weak  to  prevent  vessels  from  entering  the 
port. 

paper  book,  s. 

Law :  The  name  given  to  a  copy  of  the  de- 
murrer book  whicli  contains  the  ]>lcadings  on 
b(»th  sides  in  an  action  at  law,  when  the  issua 
Is  one  nut  uf  fact  but  of  law. 

paper -olaxnp,  ■*.  A  contrivan<*e  for  hold- 
ing newsiiapcrs,  sJieet  music,  periodicals.  tVc. 
in  convenient  form  for  reference,  and  preserv- 
ing them  from  injury  by  keeping  them  clean 
and  tiat. 

paper-clip.  s.  A  clasp  forhuldiuK  papers 
t«vili"T" ;  ■*  111.- ins  uf  Illing  bills,  letters,  &c. 
it  is  of  variuiiH  rurms. 

paper  coal,  s.    [Dysodilb.] 

paper-collar,  ■».     A  collar  made"  ffrom 

y.ipt-r.  in  iiiiilition  of  linen. 

papor-crodit,  «.  Orders  or  prumlses  to 
pay  a  stated  sum  uf  (noney  recorded  on  paper. 
The  term,  as  commonly  used,  includes  huuk- 
debts,  I.O.U.'s,  and  instruments  of  credit  of 
all  kiTjds. 

paper -currency,  *    [Paper-money.] 

paper  cutter,  s. 

1.  A  blade  of  ivory,  wood,  bone,  or  similar 

substance,  for  eutting  pajier,  the  folded  edges 
of  uncut  V)ook»,  Ac.  ;  a  ]ia])er-knife. 

2.  A  mai;hine  for  cuttiii„'  pajier  in  piles  or 
in  sheets,  or  for  trimming  the  edges  of  books, 
pamplilet-*,  etc. 

paper-days,  s.  pi 

Law  :  Certain  days  in  each  term,  appointed 
for  hearing  the  c^iuses  specially  entered  in  the 
paper  for  ar;;uiiient. 

'  paper-faoed,  a.  Pale;  having  a  face 
white  a-s  p  iper. 

"Tiiou  ixijitr/aced  vlll&lo.'— MoAmju.  :  2  Htnry  tV„ 
V.  \. 

paper-feeder, -t.  A'l  vice  for  delivering 
paper  singly  in  sheets  to  a  printing-press, 
ruling-mnchine,  envelope-cutter,  pajier  box  or 
bag  mai'liine. 

paper  fllo,  ».  A  contrivance  to  hold  let- 
tors  ur  uiher  [lapers  in  a  pack  ;  a  paper-clip. 

Saper-folder,  »•    A  bone  knife  used  in 
ing    I  ap  T,  and  In  feeding  it   to  the  ma- 
chine fur  punting. 

paper  gauge,  $. 

Prill'.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
typ'-fice  or  measure  of  printed  matter  and  the 
width  of  mar;;in. 

pa^er  -  glosser,  ».  A  hot-prcs.'ier  for 
glossing    paper  or  cards;  one  who  gives  a 

smooth  Huiface  to  jiaper. 

pai>or  hanger,  «.  One  whoso  occnpa- 
tlun  i-i  to  ailarh  |ia)>er-tiangu)gs  tu  walls. 

paper  hangings,    a.    pi.        Wall-pnper; 

f taper.  \aiii'U-.ly  unmmented  r)r  prepared,  used 
or  covering  the  walls  of  ruuniH,  Arc.  ;  the 
second  i'lement  of  the  cuniponnd  is  derived 
fVr>m  the  tapestry  hangingH  which  it  superseded. 


paper-knife,.^.  A  blade  of  ivory,  muther- 
uf-peail.  or  otiier  substance,  used  in  cutting 
leaves  uf  books,  fulding  sheets  of  paper,  &c. 

paper  -  machine,  «.  A  machine  for 
manufacturing  paper. 

paper-maker,  9.  One  who  manufac- 
tures paper. 

paper-maUlng,  s.  The  act,  art.  or  pro- 
cess of  manulactuniig  paper. 

paper-marbler.  5.  One  who  marbles  or 
col.ir>  paper  witli  veins  in  imitation  uf  marble 
for  b<ii>k-liMiiliii^-,  paper-bungiugs,  iiC. 

paper-mill,  s.  A  mill  in  which  paper  is 
manukictured. 

"Tlitu  httat  hum  tkpap€r.miU."—SJuUetp.  :2  Henry 

rr.  IV  :, 

paper-money,  «. 

I'iii.  ({■  Itist. :  Paper-money  constitutes  a  pure 
cre<lit  currency,  au<i  has  come  intu  existence 
partly  beciiuse  of  its  greater  convenience,  but 
more  particularly  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency 
<ir  {at  liriHK)  a  tutal  ubsouce  uf  metiillic  money. 
Two  distinct  forms  may  be  noted;  one  promis- 
ing reiluniptiun  in  coin  and  auuther  conveying 
no  Buch  promise.  Being  practically  worthless 
in  its  substance,  paper-niuney  necessarily  de- 
rives its  utility  from  llie  credit  of  its  issuers. 
Itcileemable  i)aper-money  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  coin  in  which  reilempliun  is  promised, 
bt'tli  iu  purchasing  power  and  as  a  pritiii;,' 
iuHtrtiment,  go  lung  as  such  promise  remains 
valid  or  is  believed  to  besu.  Tiie  mere  pii-mise 
of  redemption  in  coin  does  nui  endow  a  paper 
currency  with  stability  ur  exchaugeability ; 
this  proceeds  from  general  beliel  in  the  sol- 
vency anil  good  faith  of  the  issuing  power. 
Irredeemable  paper-money,  i.e.,  that  fi-r  which 
specific  redemption  iu  cuin  is  not  promised, 
has  never  been  empluved  except  under 
severe  stress,  and  has  always  been  cumpli- 
cated,  sooner  or  later,  witli  the  project  of 
coin  redemption.  NL-vertheless,  it  has  built 
up  and  preserved  nations  which  otherwif*o 
must  have  perished.  Ita  failures  are  largely 
referable  to  wholesale  counterCeiiing  and  to 
subsequent  legislation,  frequently  of  the  most 
hostile  character,  seeking  to  compel  an  arbi- 
trary relation  with  and  subordination  to 
certain  metals.  The  experiment  ut  a  full  legal 
tender,  irrcileemable  paper  currency,  entirely 
free  from  and  independent  of  complication 
with  the  metals,  h;i8  never  yet  been  tried 
by  an  eHtabliwhed  natiun  in  time  of  peace. 
Sui'h  a  financial  method  is  regarded  as  unsound 
and  visionary  by  tlie  whole  metallist  bcIiouI, 
but  an  intelligent  minority  uniungBt  econnmists 
believe  it  would  succeed,  and  that  ita  employ- 
ment might  solve  many  other  peri)lcxing 
economic  prublems. 

paper-mnlberry,  «. 

/{')/.  :  ISrousittmetia  pnpiirifera,  a  tree  of  the 
order  Mura<i-ie,  cultivated  in  Japan, China,  Ac. 
The  bark  of  its  young  shoots  is  used  fur  paper- 
miiking.  In  Tahiti  the  bark  ia  made  into  a 
fine  cluth  ;  in  China  the  juice  is  nsed  a«  glue. 

paper-muslin,  s. 

Fabric  :  Glazed  mu-slin  used  for  linings,  &c. 
paper-nautilus,  ».    The  paper-sailor  or 

ar;;uiia'it.      [.\k<;onai'T.] 

•  paper- office,  «.    (Knijii^b.) 

1.  An  utlb-e  witliin  the  palace  of  Whitehall, 
wherein  state  papers  were  kept. 

2.  An  ancient  ulllce  belonging  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  BtMich. 

paper-poat,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  peat  consisting  of  thin,  easily 
divisible,  layers. 

paper-porphyry,  s. 

Pi-trol. :  Aqiiartz-felsito  in  which  the  quartz 
cunstiliieiit  is  arranged  in  more  or  less  panillel 
bands,  alon-  wliich  the  rock  ts  easily  split 
into  thin  laminie- 

paper-punch,  s.  An  implement  for 
making  hoh's  in  papers  fur  the  pnrposo  of 
filing,  temporary  binding,  for  the  reception  of 
eyelet-s,  ur  for  cancelling. 

paper  reed,  s.    The  Papyrus  (q.v.). 

paper  ruler,  ^.  <»ne  who  rules  or  draws 
straight  lines  upun  paper;  an  instrument  for 
ruling  straight  lines  upon  paper. 

paper  sailor,  «.    The  same  as  Papeh- 

NAI    lll.f  sOl.V,). 

paper-shade,  «■  a  shado  or  cover  for* 
lamp,  to  niuderate  the  light. 


paper -shale,  5. 

J'ftroL  :  A  shale  in  which  the  lamination  Is 
su  tine  that  the  lamime  can  be  separated  as 
thin  as  pajter,  from  thirty  to  forty  having 
been  obtained  in  one  inch. 

paper-Bpar.  s.    [Slate-spah.] 

paper  stainer,  s.    A   manufacturer  of 

papei-hangings. 

paper-tree,  s. 

Bat.  :  (1)  The  same  as  Paper-miilberrt 
(qv.);  (2)  Trophis  asjtera,  a  native  uf  Siam. 

paper-weight,  s.  .\  small  weight,  or 
sl.ib  of  metjil,  stone,  glass,  A:c.,  laid  on  loose 
papers  to  prevent  them  from  being  misplaced 
orblown  away. 

•  paper-white,  a.     As  white  as  paper. 

(ChauctT :  Lege  ml  of  Good  Women,  \,19Q.) 

pa'-per,  v.t.    [Paper,  s.J 

•  1.  To  register  or  set  tlownon  paper;  to  note. 

2.  To  cover  with  paper;  to  furnish  or  cover 
with  y»aper-hangings. 

"Where  bUoks,  through  paper'd  pnnes   th«  rottlnn 
smi."  t'Titbbe:  Parith  lieguUr. 

3.  To  inclose  or  fold  up  in  paper. 

4.  Tofill  with  passejf.  {Theat. slang.)  [Paper, 
«.,  I.  9.] 

"To  securv  favour  hy  well  papering  tix9  houaa."'— 
Heferte.  Maj-  l,  US7. 

pa  -per-y,  ■  pa -per-ie,  a.  [Eng. paper ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  I xinguage  : 

1.  Like  paper  ;   having  the  consistency  of 

paper. 

"A  living  AiitiD&l  might  he  .  .  .  linmiired  wltbio 

that  pap<^rj/U>inh."—CornhUl  Magazine.  Jmi.  1M4,  p.B*. 

2,  Oceupied  by  persons  who  have  come  in 
with  free  onlers  of  admission.     {Thtat.  sUiJig.) 

"The  Btjills  were  iwrtly  pu;>ffrtf  and  partly  empty." 
—Itcffref.  Nov.  8.  IbSo. 

n.  Bot. :  Of  the  eonsistence  of  paper  and 
quite  opaque,  as  most  leaves. 

*  pa-peS9'-ent,  a.  [Eng.  pap ,-  -esceiU.]  Con* 
ta'ining  pap";  resembling  pap. 

"The  cu>^>llnR.  IncteKceiit,  pap§$ctnt  plAota."— .Jr- 
butftnol :  On  AlimenU.  ch.  vl. 

*  pa'-i>ess,  *  pa  pesse,  $.  [Lat.  papa  =  a 
bishop,  the  pope ;  Kng.  suft".  -tss.\  A  female 
pope. 

"W*a  that  history  at  thj\t  their  monstrous  pa> 
7>r».teof  oiiniiAklugT  — Ap.  Hall .  tlunotir o/ Ihs  Mariai 
Clerji«.  I  9, 

pap'-ete-rie,  s.  [Fr.]  An  ornamented  boi 
or  ease  for  holding  paper  and  other  writing 
materials. 

pa'-pbi-an,  a.  &  s.     [See  def.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paphus,  a  city 
of  Cyprus  saeied  to  Venus  ;  pertiiining  to  or 
coiuK-eted  with  Venus  or  lier  woi*ship. 

"  2.  Fig.  :  Venereal. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Paphoe; 
a  Cyprian. 

•2.  Fig.:  A  prostitute. 
papier  machb  (:is  pap-ye'-ma  Qhe')»  t. 

iFr.J  A  material  cumpu.scd  piiuiipally  of 
paper.  The  c»>niiiioner  varieties  an*  prepared 
by  pulping  any  kind  or  mixture  of  dillerent 
kinds  of  i)aper  into  a  homogeneuus  mass  of  a 
doughy  consistence.  iSi-'me  earthy  material 
may  be  mixed  with  the  pulp,  as  wt-llasrheini- 
cds.  resinous  substances,  and  glue  to  harden 
it  and  prevent  the  attacks  of  nisect^t.  The 
I)iilp  is  r(»lle<l  into  thick  sho-ts,  andasulIUient 
quantity  is  taken  to  form  the  article  of  urna- 
meiit  desired  ;  this  is  subjeeted  to  heavy  pres- 
sure between  cameo  and  iutJigUo  die.i  and 
aflerwarils  dried.  Its  surface  may  now  be 
gilt,  iiainled  with  oil  or  site  culoiw  ur  var- 
nishetl.  Tin*  tunghiiess  and  lightness  of  this 
material  peeiiHiirly  adapt  it  for  taV>le-ware. 
tablu  and  desk  furniture,  interior  orchlleutunl 
and  other  ornaments. 

pa-pfl'-I-o,  s.    [Lftt] 

•  1.  Ord.  l^ng. :  A  butterfly. 

"Oinloctun- mniiot  rfllinwt^ull  the  kliuU  of  pt%p^ 
riAi.  imtUfiK'f  ttu«  lalniiil.  I«>  (»ll  khoft  ol  IhroV  hUD. 
drwl."  — /.'<iv  "  On  fhf  iTritlton. 

2.  Kntnm. :  The  typieal  genus  of  the  family 
Papilionidie.  It  has  b)ng  antenniD  and  very 
short  palpi.  Abftut  600  si'ecies  are  known, 
nianv  of  them  from  Africa  and  the  I-^islern 
Archiprlagu.    Only  four  aiv  Kurupi-an  ;  ooe 


bSil,  h6^ :  p^t.  J^l :  oat,  50U,  ohoms.  9hin,  bon^h  :  go,  (?om ;  thin,  ^his  :  sin.  as  :  expeot,  ^enophon.  ei^st,    ph  «  t 
-oion.  -tion  =  Shan,    -tion,  -Blon  -  shun  ;    (ion,    ^ion      zhun.    -oious,  -tlous.  -sious  -  shiis,    -bio,    die.  Ac.  --  beU  d^l- 
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British,  but  rare,  PapiUo  TruicAnon,  the  Swallow- 
tail ButterHy.  so  called  fiom  a  prolongation 
backwards  of  the  marj^in  of  the  hinder  win^rs. 
It  is  of  a  deep  straw  c<ilnur,  with  black  patches, 
spots,  and  bands,  and  lia\*ing  a  brick-ied  spot 
at  the  anal  angle.  Expansion  of  wings  tliree 
and  a  half  to  foar  indie's.  The  larva,  whii-h 
is  green,  with  black  bands  and  orange  spots, 
feeds  on  vari'>iis  umbelliferous  plants. 

pa-pil-5f-6-na'-9e-sB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  popilio, 
geiiit.  jKi}iilion{i^);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -occar.) 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  founded  by  Lin- 
naeus, now  reduced  to  a  sub-order  of  Fabaceae. 
[Leoi'minos.e.]  The  flowers  are  pajiiliona* 
ceous(q.  v.),  the  petals  imbricated  in:estivation, 
the  upper  one  exterior.  Most  species  of  the 
sub-order  are  beautiful ;  the  seeds  of  many 
are  ven'  nutritious  to  man,  while  their  leaves 
and  flowers  afford  food  to  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  Some  are  medicinal,  some  furnish 
dye-stuff,  gum,  and  timber,  many  are  narcotic, 
and  some  poisonous.  The  sub-order  is  divided 
into  seven  tribes,  Podalyriefe,  Lotete,  Viciei^, 
Hedysarefp,  Pliaseolete.  Dalb  rgieae,  and  So- 
phoreae.  The  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  have 
sub-tribes,  those  of  Hedysarea"  are  ArachideiP. 
Coronilles,  and  Hedysareae  proper.  Known 
genera  295,  species  4,700,  scattered  over  the 
world,  a  large  number  in  the  nortli  temperate 
zone. 

pn-pil-i-o-na'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Mod. 

Lat.  papilionacc({E)  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -oits.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Resembling  a  butterfly, 
2.  Bot:  Butterfly-shaped  ;  used  of  a  corolla, 
like  that  of  the  pea,  in  which  there  are  five 
petals.  Theu|>perone,  which  is  erect  and  more 
exi'anded  than  the  rest,  is  the  vexillnm  or 
standard  ;  the  two  lateiral  ones  are  the  alas  or 
wings;  and  the  two  lower,  which  cohere  by 
t  !ieir   inferior   margin,  the   carina   or   keel. 

[PAPILIONACE.t:.] 

w  7-  -pil-t-on'-lf-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  papilio,  genit. 
i'apilio7i(is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -trfte.] 

Entam.  :  The  typical  faro*y  of  Rhopalocera 
(Uutterflies),  and  of  the  order  Lepidopteia 
iHielf.  The  six  legs  are  all  perfect  in  both 
■»i'xes,  and  fitted  for  walking ;  the  larva  is 
long  and  cylindrical,  smooth  or  pubescent-, 
the  pupa  attached  by  the  tail  and  by  a  belt 
->f  silk  round  the  body.  Sub-families,  Papili- 
onidi  and  Fieridi.    Seven  species  are  British. 

pa-pfl-i-on'-i-di,  s.  pi  [Lat,  masc.  of  To- 
filiojiidce  (q.v.).] 

Entom.:  The  typical  subfamily  of  the 
Papilionidae.  The  inner  margin  of  the  hind 
wings  is  concave,  generally  dentated,  and 
often  tailed  ;  the  larvfe  have  a  retiactile  fork 
on  the  neck. 

pa-pil-i-6-ni'-ns9,  s.  pT.  [Lat.  pnpiHn^  genlt 
'p(ipilion{is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Entom. :  Tlie  same  as  Papilionidx  (q.v.^ 

pa  pil'lgk  (pi.  pa-pil  -10B),  s.    (Lat.j 

A,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  pap  or  nipple. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Aiuit,  id  Zool.  (PL):  Minute,  soft  promin- 
-nces  generally  adapted  for  delicate  sensation. 
{Owen.)  There  are  dental  papillje,  papillae  of 
tlie  skin  and  of  the  tongue, 

2.  Botany  (PL): 

(1)  Soft,  oblong,  superficial  gtanda, 

(2)  The  aciculffi  of  some  fungals. 

pS,p'-il-lar-3^,  a.  [Eng.  papiU(a) ;  ■ary.^  Of 
or  pei-taiuing  to  the  papilla ;  resembling  a 
nipple  ;  covered  with  papillEe ;  papillose. 

papillary-glands,  s.  pi. 

Bf't.  :  Glands  like  the  papillae  of  the  tongue, 
occurring  in  certain  Labiatie. 

papiUary-patches,  s.  pi. 

Pathol.  :  Portions  of  the  tissue  and  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  tongue  rendered  tough, 
brawny,  coarsely  jiajiillary,  and  perliaps 
fissured.  General  cause,  smoking.  Called 
also  ichthyosis  lingmr  and  psoriasis  lin^ius, 

pap'-ll-late,  v.t  &  t.    [Papillate,  a.] 

A.  Intrans, :  To  grow  into  a  nipple ;  to 
assume  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  nipple. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cover  or  form  with  papillae 
or  papilliform  protuberances. 

p&p'-il-late,  a.  (Eng.  pa;)i?7(a)  ;-«&.]  Covered 
with  papillie  or  soft  tubercles. 


p3.p-il-lif'-er-oua,  o.  (Lat.  papillctj  and 
fero  =  to  bear.  J 

Bot. :  Tlie  same  as  Papillose.    {Ttcos.  Bot.) 

pa-pn'-li-form,  n.  [Lat.  paplUa  =  a  nipple, 
and  forma  =  fonn,  shape.]  Having  the  shape 
or  form  of  a  nipple. 

pap'-il-lose,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  papillosus, 
frora  papilla  ^  a  nipple  ;  Fr.  papilhitx.] 

Bot.:  Pimpled,  papilliferous  ;  covered  with 
minute  tubercles  or  excrescences  of  nneveu 
size  and  rather  soft,  as  the  leai'cs  of  i/csewt- 
bryanthemum  crystaUinuvu 

*  pap -il-lote,  ».  [Fr.]  A  small  piece  of 
paper  on  which  ladies  curl  their  hair ;  a  curl- 
paper, 

pap'-U-loiis,  a.    [Papillosb.] 

Pap'-in.  8.  [Denis  Papin,  a  French  phllo- 
Bopher,  who  as.sisted  Boyle  in  his  experiments.] 

Papin's-dlgester,  s.    [Diocster.] 

*  pap'-J-6,  3.  [Mod.  liat.,  from  Fr.  babouin. 
=  a  baboon  (q.v.).] 

ZooL  :  Erxleben's  name  for  the  genua  Cyno- 
cephalus. 

*pa,p'-i-6n,  s.    [Papio.] 

Zool. :  Ciinocephalns  hamndryas^  the  C. 
fcoAowtTi  of  some  French  naturalists.    [Hama- 

DRVAS.] 

*  pap'-ish,  s.  &  a,  [Fr.  papa  =  the  pope  ;  Eng. 
sutf.  -ish.] 

A.  -<^s  suh^,  .*  A  papist. 

"  Beware  of  Papishes.  and  lenm  to  knit." 

any  :  The  What  d'ge  CaU  /(  /  il.  fc 

B.  As  adj. ;  Popish. 

*  pap'-i^m,  •  pap-lsme,  «.  tFr.  papisme, 
from  papc  =  the  pope.]    Popery, 

"Ye  forsake  the  heavenly  teaching  of  Saint  ftial 
for  the  hi.'Ilish  sophistry  of  {ta/'hin.— Milton  :  Recuon 
of  Church  Oovemmeiit,  bk.  li.,  ch.  IL 

pap'-ist,  s.  [Fr.  papiste ;  Ital.  k.  Sp.  papista.'\ 
una  who  belongs  to  the  Churrh  of  Rome ;  a 
Roman  Catholic,  with  special  reference  to  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  papal  supremacy. 

"  The  partial  papists  wouM  infer  from  hence 
Their  charcn,  la  last  re>nrt,  shoald  )Mdge  the  sense." 
bryden  :  /ie/ijM  Laici,  S66. 

^  Though  the  terra  is  designed  to  be  con- 
temptuous, it  found  its  way  into  old  Acta  of 
Parliament. 

*  pa-pisf -10,   *  pa-pist'-Xc-al,  a.     (Eng. 

jxipist ;  -JC,  -icu/.J  Pertaining  to  popery  ; 
adhering  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  popish. 

"It  raay  bv  th.'tt  many  of  tbya  onre  chnrehe  and 
congregHtKiu.  shall  trayueil  into  S'ime papistical  coua- 
trey.' — Calvine:  Fourt:  Qodlye  Sermons. 

*  pa-pist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  papistical; 
-ly.]    In  a  papistic  or  popish  manner. 

*  pa' -pis -try,  "pa-pys-try,  s.    [Eng. 

jypi^t :  -ry.]  Popery;  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Rome. 

••  Prone  by  hys  R^yinges  that  It  1?  good  to  vowe 
papyttry.  and  great  syniie  to  breake  a  vowe  of  that 
lvyude."~flj/«.*  Apologie,  p.  79. 

*  pa'-pize,  V.t.  [Fr.  pape  =  the  pope;  Eng. 
suff.  -ize.\    To  couform  to  popery. 

"  Protestanta  cut  off  the  authority  from  all  papiz'd 
writ^ra  uf  thtitftge,"— /W/er;  Iloly  War,  p.  16'). 

*  pap'-meat,  s.  [Eng.  pap,  and  meai.]  Infants' 
food. 

"Pamper  him  with  }^<ipmfat,  if  ye  will," 

TettnytoH:  PelUai  ±  Ettarrs,  1S3. 

papoose',  pap-poose',  $,  [N.  Amer.  In- 
dian.)    A  young  ciiiM  f  a  babe. 

"The  children  were  slung  in  blankets  M}sjb papooses.' 
—Scrib'ieri  ilivjazine,  Aug.  1877.  p.  106. 

papoose-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  root  of  Caulo2^KyllumthalictToidcs. 

pjip'-pe-a,  s.  \Vrom  Lat.  pappns  (q.v.),  re- 
feiriug  to  the  hairs  of  the  petals  {?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindeae,  sometimes  made 
a  synonym  of  Sapindus.  Pappea  capetisis  has 
oblong  le;ithery  leaves,  racemes  of  small 
unisexual  flowers,  a  tive-parted  calyx,  four  or 
six  petals,  hairy  outside,  and  pulpy  fruit  with 
three  carpels,  two  often  abortive.  It  is  the 
wild  prune  of  the  Cape  colony.  The  fruit 
yields  wine  and  vinegar;  the  seeds  abound  in 
oil,  wliich  is  eatfu,  besides  being  used  for 
srald-lif'nd  and  baldness.  The  wood  is  era- 
ployed  tor  various  purposes. 


pap'-pl-form,  a.  [Lat.  pappi,  genit.  of  papptu 
(q.v.),  aud Jbrma=  form.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  or  appearante  of  ■ 
pappus  (q.\'.)'    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

pa.p-po-phor'-e-ae,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat  pup 

poplior(uiii) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  a4j.  BUCL  -ecs.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Grasses. 

pap-poph'-or-um,  «.    [Gr.  nairro^  (pappos) 

—  a  pajipus  (q.v.),  and  (f)opo?  (phoros)  =  bear- 
ing, from  i^fpo)  (jphero)  =  to  bear.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pappophnrea 
(q.v.).  Twenty-seven  species  are  known,  from 
Africa,  India,  aud  Australia. 

pap'-pous,  pap'-pose,  a.  [Low  Lat,  pap- 
2>os?w,  from  Lat.  pappus  =  down  ;  ItaL  pap- 
poso.]  Downy ;  covered  with  papptis  or  soft 
down,  as  the  seeds  of  dandelions,  thistles, 

"That  pappose  plnmagv  growing  npon  the  tops  ol 
Bome  of  theni  whereby  tliey  are  capabTp  of  being 
wafted  with  the  wind.'  —Ray  ■  On  ths  Creation,  pt  L 

pSp'-pUS,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  trdmro^  (pappos) 

—  a  graudfather ;  hence  the  down  of  certain 
pbnts-l 

Bot. :  The  cnlyx  of  composite  plants.  U 
usually  consists  of  hair-like  j-roresses,  arising 
from  the  apex  of  the  ovary,  when  it  Is  snid  to 
be  ])ilose;  in  other  cases  it  is  plumose,  setose, 
paleaceous,  marginate,  &c. 

pap'-py,  a.  [Eng.  pap;  -y.]  Like  pap  ;  soft, 
tender,  succulent. 

"Snnie  of  the  swellings  were  big  and  pappy.'-^ 
Wiseman  :  Sur^jery.  bk.  v..  ch.  ijt. 

Pap'-u-an,  a,  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  Aswlj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island 
of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Papna  or  New 
Guinea 

12.  ElhnoL  (PL):  A  race  including  th* 
woolly-he;ided  black  men  of  Polynesia.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pritcliard  they  constitute  on« 
of  seven  priucij»al  varieties  of  mankind. 

pS.p'-n-la  (pU  pap'-u-lae),  s.    [Lat.] 

Med. :  A  pimple  ;  a  small  acuminated  eleva- 
tion of  the  cuticle  on  an  infiaraed  l>ase,  sel- 
dom containing  a  fluid  or  suppurating,  and 
Commonly  terminating  in  scnrL 

%  Papula  are  an  order  of  skin  diseases 
established  by  "SVilbm.  It  contains  Strophu- 
lus, Lichen,  and  Prurigo. 

pap'-u-lar,  s.  [I^at.  papul(a)  =  a  pimple; 
Eng.  adj!  suff.  -or.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pap- 
ula or  pimples ;  resembling  or  covered  with 
papulae, 

pap'-u-16se.  pap'-n-Ious,  a.  [Lat.  papul(a) 

—  a  pimple  ;  Eng.  atlj.  suff.  -ose,  •ous.} 

1.  Bot.  :  Papillose  (q.v.). 

2.  Pathol.  :  Papular. 

p^p-3?-ra'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  pa-pj^r'-e- 

an,  ft.     [Lat.  papyraceiis,  papyriits.'trt>m papy 
ins  =  the  papyrus  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  pnpijrace.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
papyinis  ;  made  of  or  resembling  papynis, 

"And  from  whence,  ' 

A  second  birth,  grows  tJie  papyrean  leaf. 
A  tiiblet  firm-'  Dodsfey:  AffT^cUurt.  HL 

2.  Bot.  {Of  lAe  form  papyraceous) :  Papery 
(q.v.). 

•pa-py'-ral*  a.  [Tilng.,  kc.  pnpyr{us) ;  -a/.) 
Made  of  paper.  (Lytton:  CaxtonSt  bk.  vii., 
ch.  ii.) 

pap'-y-rin,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  papyr^vs);  Hn 
(Chem.).] 

Cherti.:  Vegetable-parchraent.  Parchment- 
paper  (q.v.)^    It  has  the  same  composition  as 

cellulose. 

p^p-y-rSg'-ra-ph^,  «.  (Gr.  irdTrvpos  ipapw- 
rus)  =  papyrus,  and  vpa'i>u)(grap?)o)=  to  write.] 
A  method  of  printing  from  a  kind  of  paste- 
board eoveied  with  a  calcareou-^  substaiu-e,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  from  the  stone 
in  lithographic  printing. 

pa-py'-rfis  (pi.  pa-py'-ri),  $.  (Lat  papy- 
rus, papyruniy  from  Gr.  vanvpo^  (jHxpuros) -^ 
the  pajie'r  reed.]    (See  det] 

1.  Bet. :  A  genus  of  Cypenw,  having  the  in- 
florescence iu  spikelets,  with  many  flowers, 
surrounded  by  long  bracts ;  the  seeds  three* 


f&te,  fat,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  ^ther;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pXt,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8ti 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oiil^  cure*  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,oe  =  e;oy  =  »i  au  =  lew. 
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cornered.      I'lffn/rus    (intu/uorum,    soiiiflitn'S 

callc'i    Cvi'^ui  >«pynw.    is  tho   plant    from 

which  ttiL-  ancitMits    mii.lc    i*i>cr.      lI'Afhu, 

et>Tn.]    It  lias  an  onaergrounJ  stem,  at  inter- 

vaU  sending  up  nniiniirj-  sV-ttki  eight  or  tt-n 

feel  Iii^li      It  grows  on  the  batiks 

of  the  Nih*.  the  Jortliiii.  and  in  the 

suuth  ..f  ii;ily.      The  |>:i!K.'r  wus 

ma'Ie  frwni  thin  alic*"8  of  the  «tvni 

tut  wrli'-iillv.     It  was  made  aI«o 

into  bouU,  and  its  tUiresitaod  f*"* 

Corda;;e.     P.  c-ri/vi'rosus,  or   Pan- 

{^fmrt.  Is  DianufkctureU  Into  Indian 

matd. 

2.  r.iUraturt:  Rolls  of  papynis 
with  writin;r*  on  them  consti- 
tiilni;;  an  jnrienl  IwHik.  M»ny 
surh  lai'vri  have  been  fmnd  at 
IIircnlaneiMii  and  INmipeii,  the 
furnit-r  partmtlv  legible,  the  latter 
wholly  nbliteratt'd. 
par  (!).<.     (Lat.=  equal.)  FAiraua 

L  Or(/tii«ry  I.nuguage: 

1.  A  state  of  equality  of  value  or  condition ; 
equal  value. 

2.  (Sec  extract.) 

•■Th«  par  U  *  ocrtAiii  nurulwr  o(  f**^"' "'  tlif  ccln 
Of  tjuf  L-uuiitry,  oiut-uiiiiu  iu  tlicin  »ii  •■'l""!  Htuiutlty 
of  tlUfT  to  th-.t  111  .Mi-ttirr  ii.imber  n(  i.i.«-  "f  tiio 
«d1u  ot  nx>y\Uti  tjMiiUy.'—LKkr  :  Farthtr  ContiiitTa- 
tiont  on  JV<"t«y- 

II,  t'omm. :  A  term  applied  to  the  sliarea  of 
an  undertakiuK'  wh*-n  they  are  at  nciUier  a 
discount  nor  a  preniiuin. 

•I  (1)  At  par:  At  the  original  price  ;  at 
neither  a  di.seount  nor  a  premium. 

(2)  Ab^vepar:  At  a  premium. 

<3)  BeiowfHir:  At  a  discount. 

(4)  Issue  jwr :  Tho  price  at  which  atock  in 
Issued  to  the  public. 

(5)  y»mhvil  par:  The  value  impressed  on 
tlie  fare  of  a  bond. 

(tl)  .Uifi(;Hir:  A  contraction  of  the  phrase 
Mint  Par  of  L.:chaiige,  which  signillea  the 
value  of  the  c(iin»  of  «>ne  cniiutry,  exprenseJ 
by  those  uf  another  U8in«  the  aanie  metal. 
The  Mint  Par  lies  at  the  Uihis  of  all  interna- 
tioual  oxchangett,  since  it  in  a  numerical 
computation  ul  the  rrliitive  nnml»or  of  graina 
of  pure  gold  «"r  silver  euntained  iu  the  Boverul 
coins.     [Sve  Monev,  j.,  %.] 

(7)  Arbitrttfil  par:  A  contraction  of  the 
phnuw  Arhltrated  Pur  of  Exehange,  which 
signili's  tho  anumnt  of  eurrency  in  one 
country  wliich  is  equivalent  toa  giveuamount 
in  another,  taking  existing  circumstances  into 
account. 

(8)  Par  0/ exchnnge :  The  established  value 
of  the  coin  or  stund.inl  value  of  one  counliy 
expreHsed  In  the  coiu  or  standard  value  of 
aD"ther. 

par  (2),*.    (PAttn.) 

par-,  /'"•/    [Para-.J 

pa -ra,  *.  [Turk.,  from  Per«*.  pdrah.  pdrrh — 
u  i>it'.  e.)  The  furticth  pari  of  the  E;:ypti»n 
pLisIri",  worth  about  l-lOth  of  the  English 
ptnnv.  It  is  sometimes  called  tho  Fuddah. 
The  Pan  of  BervLa  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
French  centime. 

p^-a-,  par-,  pre/.  [Gr.]  A  prellx  used  with 
wonVi  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifyiu^iKMition, 
beHJ.ti',  ali>ii}4,  or  side  by  side;  closeness  or  c«>r- 
resi^'iidiU'-e  of  i)artM  ;  out  of,  beyond,  on  t}ic 
otliur  side  of. 
lUira-compoiindB.  s.  pi. 
Chrm.  :  U<>tJitiic  )>'>di>s  of  anomalous  con- 
stitution, at  i>aral<l>'hy'lr,  the  Hojid  form  of 
aldehyde,  and  equnl  to  it«  triple  molecule. 
The  fXpresslon  has  lieen  more  recently  us*'l 
In  coniicelioii  uitti  tlit>  derivalivrs  of  coni- 
p<niniN,  like  Ix'tizi-n.;  (CVHo). '"  which  ccrtjiiii 
of  the  hylpigen  atoin<4  inr  rt-placed  by  mdirjiU 
■nch  as  chlorine.  &c.,  in  a  symmetrical 
manner,  for  examplOt  paradlclilorobimiwinu  =: 
GaC)llu;iii,. 

para  ollAglo  aoid.   t.       IRuriOAixic- 

A.U.-l 

para  oxyboDzamlo  aold*  ». 

Chnn. :  tvn-NO;.  All  arid  iR'uneric  with 
oxylM-ii/jinii<-  acid,  pmducj'd  by  the  action  of 
tin  and  hydroitilnrlr  acid  on  nllroilnicvlie 
acid.  It  cryfttnllifN  In  Hhlnin^  crvHtnlllno 
tiiftn.  which  ni'-lt  at  187°,  and  arx  ii«t  rolorid 
by  ■■unlact  willi  air  juid  water.  Ilcatud  with 
|H)ta^h,  It  in  resolvoft  Into  rarbonle  anhydride 
and  aniline. 


I>ara-oxy benzole-acid*  «. 

Chftn.:  C6H4(HO)COOH.  An  isomer  of 
oxybenzoic  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  hydriodic  arid  on  anisic  acid,  heated 
to  \-2\i*  fur  several  hours.  It  cr>stalli&a  in 
monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  210',  and 
f.inus  well-dedncd  crjstalliue  salts  with  some 
of  tlie  metals. 

Pa'-ra,  ».     [See  def.J 

Hfoj.  :  The  name  of  a  town  in  BraziL 
Para-nat,  s.     The  Brazil-nut  (q.v.). 

p^-ab&n'-io,  a.  (Prcf.  para-;  Eug.  (car)- 
ij{ami'i');  [aUoxyan,  and  suit,  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  eoiit-ilning  c&rbamide  and  alloxan. 

parabanic  acid,  s. 

aam. :  CO^  |     •  Oxalyl-urea.  Oxalyl- 

.\n— CO 

carbamide.  Corbonyl-oxamide,  Formed  by 
healing  uric  acid  or  alloxan  with  mwierately 
strong  nitric  aeid.  When  the  reaction  has 
ceased,  tlie  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syruj', 
and  tlio  paraltunic  acid  purified  by  crystal- 
lizatiou.  It  forms  culorlet^s,  thin,  prismatic 
crystals,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  aud  dis- 
solves e;idily  in  water.  Boiled  with  dilute 
acid  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and  \ire;i. 
The  only  known  salt  of  parabanic  acid  is  the 
silver  salt,  CsAg-NoOa.  nljtained  as  a  white 
preeipitate  by  addirig  silver  nitrate  to  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  parabauic  acid. 

par-a-ben  -zene,  ».     IPref.  para-,  and  Eng. 

ben^hu .] 

Chtm.:  (CiiHaV.  Parabenzol.  A  hydro- 
carbon metanievic  with  benzol,  and  occurring 
along  with  it  in  light  coal  oil.  It  boils  at 
97-5**,  has  a  slight  allinreuus  odor  less  pleasant 
than  noi-mal  beuzol,  and  forms  with  nitric  acid 
a  ntUo-compourid,  winch  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  nitrobonzol. 

'  par  -able,  a.  (Lat.  parabUU,  from  paro  = 
to  piepare.l  Capable  of  being  prepared  or 
procured.    {Boyk  :  U'orfcj,  ii.  134.) 

pftr'-^-blo,  •  parabole,  «.  [O.  Fr.  ;xira- 
liuli',  from  Lat.  pnralx-lu,  from  Gr.  tropoj3oA>i 
{]Kiraholc)—ii  eomparison,  a  parable,  from 
TroMojSaAAw  ( pa  raboilo) —  to  throw  or  set  be- 
side, to  compare:  irapa  (jMra)  =  beside,  and 
^aAAuJ('Ja//(i)=  to  throw  ;bp.  &  Vort.  parabola  ; 
Ger.  panibel.  From  the  same  source  come 
■pumbk,  p/irahola,  parle  (old  form  of  parley), 
p(trole,  palaver  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  comparison,  a  similitude;  specif,  a 
fable  or  alli:gorical  relation  or  representation 
of  soniething  real  in  life  or  nature,  from  wlueh 
a  moral  is  drawn  for  instruction.  It  dillcra 
from  an  apologue,  iu  that  it  rehttcs  or  repre- 
sriits  things  which,  though  llelitious,  might 
happen  in  natui-e. 

"  Dvcl&ro  uuU»  us  tbe/MiraU«  of  the  Um."—itatth. 
xUL»k 

2.  An  ullegorieal  or  mystical  saying  or  ex- 
pression ;  a  proverb. 

"I'lito  tlirin  t)i;it  i\T«  without  ftll  thflso  tbi&ffs  are 
doue  lit  f'aratles.~—Vuri:  iv.  11. 

^  Both  parabU'  and  aJ/rgory  Imply  a  veiled 
mode  of  spoi-ch,  which  serves  more  or  less  to 
conci'al  the  main  ohji-ct  of  the  discourse  by 
preseuting  it  under  the  appciirance  of  soine- 
tliiiigelse,  which  accords  with  It  in  most  of 
the  particulars :  the  jxtrable  Is  mostly  ein- 
j)Ioyed  for  moral  purposes;  the  alle'jory  in  de- 
scril>lng  historieal  events.  Tho  parable  sub- 
stitutes some  other  subject  or  agent,  who  is 
represented  under  a  diameter  that  is  suitable 
to  one  referred  to.  Iu  the  aUfjnry  arc  intro- 
dnreil  strange  and  arbitrary  persons  fn  the 
place  of  the  real  peisonagis.  or  imaginary 
chararterist  les,  and  cir<umsluiices  are  ascribed 
to  real  jiersous. 

•  p&r'-^-blo,  r.r.  (PAUAnLE.  ».l  To  represent 
in  a  p;i*nil.le.  (MlHon  :  Ihtc.  IHv.,  bk.  I.,  Ch.  vi.) 

parAb'^-la.  '•  [LAt.,  ftrom  Or.  vopo^oAi) 
(/-mi'.i'f*).  so  railed  fi-omit>  axis  being  parallel 
to  Ihi;  side  of  tin*  cone;  (b-r.  pnraM ;  Vr. 
parabols:  llal.  jxinxMa.]    IPahabi.k,  «.] 

^fath.:  In  n>nic  sertions,  a  piano  rurve  nf 
such  a  form,  that  if  fnini  any  point  in  th» 
curve  onr  stmlght  llnr  br  dniwii  to  a  givrn 
11x<d  point,  the  other  pi-qv-'Udlrular  t^  a 
•tndght  line  givi'n  In  positlnn,  thcae  two 
ntniight  lilies  will  nlwnvi  l>o  equal  to  om' 
ani'th.T,  Th.«  given  rixcd  point  is  railed  the 
forus  of  the  parabnlft.  Tlir  Htraight  Ilm*  given 
in  pofdtioTi  U  called  the  directrix  (q.v.).    A 


PARABOLA, 
Id  the  [*iirO>..l»  XAf 
r  tc  *i»l  H  r  ar« 
tbe  «<iuftl  Uua:  9 
tlic  K.-cu».  c  O  the 
dirrctrlx.  m  aiid 
X  A  r  iliniDctert,  m 
utd  A  tlirir  v.rti- 
e«ft.  X4r  the  MUL 
aixl  A  tho  prioclpftl 
vertex. 


stniight   line    drawn    perpi-ndieular    to   tha 
directrix,  and  cutting  the  cuive,  is  called  a 
diameter,  and  the  point  in  which  it  cuts  the 
curve   in  called  the  vertex  of  tbe  diauirier. 
The  diameter  whirh  ia.s««H  through  the  focus 
is  the  axis,  and  the  point  in  whicli  it  cuts  the 
curve  IS  the  priunpal  vertex.     A  slniighl  liim 
which    meets    the   curve   in   any    jK'Hit,    but 
which  when  produced  both  ways  docs  not  cut 
it,   is  called  a  tangent   to  the  eurvc   at  that 
pi>iut.     A  slnught  line  drawn  from  any  p^»inl 
in  the  curve,   parallel  to  th--   tangt-nt  at  the 
vertex  of  any  diameter,  and  terininate<l  both 
ways  by  the  curve,  is  called  an   onliiiate  to 
that  dianiet'T.    The  ordinate  which    paasea 
through  the  foeus  is  cilled 
the  parameter  of  that  dia- 
meter.   The  part  of  a  dia- 
ineterintercejited  lM-twe.*n 
its  vertex  and  the  point 
in  which  it  is  intersected 
by  one  of   its  own    ordi- 
nates,  is  called  the  abst'issa 
ofthediainvter.  A  straight 
line  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  curve,  perj-eiidicu- 
lar  to  the  axis,  and   ter- 
minated both  ways  by  the 
curve,  is  called  an  ordinate 
to  the  axis.    The  ordinat« 
to  the  axis  which  passes 
through  the  focus  is  called 
the  principal  parameter,  or 
latus  rectum,  of  the  para- 
bola.   The  part  of  the  axis 
intercepted    Iwtween    its 
vertex  and  tlu-  point  in 
which    it    is    inlcrsected 
by  one  of  iLs  own  ordinales  is  called  the  sub. 
tangent  of  the  oxis.      If  a  tjmgent  1«  drawn 
at  any  pwint,  and  a  straight  line  be  drawn 
from  "the  point  of  contact  perpendicular  to  it 
and  terminated  by  the  axis,  that  slraighl  line 
is  called  a  normal.    The  part  of  the  axis  in- 
tercepted   between  tbe  intersections  of  the 
normal     and    the    ordinate   is   called   a  sub- 
normal.    [Directrix,  Tanoent.) 

paj*-&b  ~0  Id,  S.       IPABARI.B,  5.] 

•  1.  OnL  Lati^.  :  A  parable,  a  ppoverbi 


2.  Ithet. :  Comparison,  similitude. 

piir-a-b6l'-io,  a.  [Gr.  wapafio^tKo^  (;xiro* 
botU'<os),  fiom  ffapo^oA^  0'"'^"^'^)=*  '^""** 
parison,  a  parabola;  Ft.  parabolique ;  IU\.  St 
bp.  parabolico.) 

1.  0)-ii.  Imti^.:  Pertaining  to  a  parable  :  of 
the  nature  of  a  parable  ;  expressed  by  a  para- 
ble or  figure  ;  parabolical,  ailegorieiil. 

2.  Conic  sections :  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  form  or  nature  of  a  paiabpla. 

parabolic -conoid,  s.    IParadoloid.] 

parabolic -curve,  *  An  algeViraic  curve 
of  wli'.'li  tue  e.pialioii  is  of  tUo  form  of 
y  =  (I  -f  (»r  +  0J-'  +  t/j'  -t-  f X* 

parabolic -Uliuninator,  s.    Arenoctor 

placed  over  an  object  iK-neath  tt  micioscoi>e. 
its  shape  is  that  of  a  Imlf-pambolold.  the 
obiect  being  iu  the  focus.  Tho  iuterior  is 
silvered. 

paraboUc-mirror.  s.  A  concave  mirror, 
the  surfae.-  of  winch  Is  generated  by  the 
revolution  «'f  the  aic  of  a  iKimlHila.  They  are 
used  for  carriage  himp.t,  nii«l  for  lumps  placed 
In  the  fn>nl  and  in  the  rear  of  inilway  tmlns. 
They  wen-  formerly  i-mploycd  In  light  Iioiihcs, 
but  are  now  su|Hi-sediil  by  lenticular  glosses. 

parabolic  pyramidold.  «.     A   !<otid 

geiicrat4-d  by  Hupi  oting  all  the  fs-pisivs  nf  the 
nnlliiatvs  applicat'le  to  tli>'  p;ir;il.ol.i  ko  plnctnl 
that  the  axin  shall  jions  thnm^^li  .ill  ihetr  cen- 
tres at  right  aiiglcA.  In  whicli  case  the  agcrw- 
gato  of  the  plant's  will  form  the  itolid  calhd 
the  iMtniliohc  p>  laiuidoid,  the  aolidtty  of 
which  Is  iqual  to  the  product  of  the  baaat 
and  half  the  altitude. 

paraboUo  roflootor,  5.  A  cone  of  glaas 

with  a  |ariil»oloi.lal  d-  pr»  .-iHion  which  i-onirn- 
tnd4>i  Ihr  illuMiliuitlng  rays  upon  an  ol.Jrct 
placed  in  the  Tk-us.  A  r>ni.'dl  dl-k  mounted 
on  an  axial  pin  forms  n  dark  iNiekgniund  tto- 
hind  the  siiiil  traiiHluceiit  object,  wln.h  is 
itluiniiiuU-d  by  an  annular  jM-ncil  uf  rays 
I>rt!WIIii^  aloiin.f  tt Igo  of  the  disk. 

parabolic  apindlo.*.  Asoiid  gnnemiod 
by  revolving  a  porttiui  of  a  pamlvola,  limiled 
by  a  straight  line  iterpendlcular  to  th*  axis  of 


bSil.  b^:  p^t.  J<Ji^l :  cat.  90II,  chortis,  9hln,  benvb;  go.  from:  thin,  this;  Mn,  o^:  expect.  Xcnopbon.  cxlrt,    -tA(f. 
-«1jui,    tlan  =  Bb^n.    -tlon.    slon  ^  sbftn ;    tlon.    fion  =  ihbn.      oIoub,    tloua.  -slons     mhUs.      bio.    dlo,  Ac.      bpl,  d^L 
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the  curve,  about  that  line  as  an  axis.  The 
volume  of  a  pambnliu  spindle  is  equivalent  to 
^  of  its  circumscribed  cylinder. 

parabolic-Spiral,  s.  A  curve  whose 
polar  equation  is  «=*  =  2pt,  in  which  u  denot-es 
the  radius  vector  of  any  point,  and  (  the 
corresponding  angle. 

p&r-a-bdl'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  parabolic  ;  -of.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  para- 
ble ;  of  the  nature  of  a  parable  ;  allegorical, 
figurative. 

"The  psalin.  beln^  in  Itself  a  plain  uarrative  o( 
ituita.  can  c<jiiLaiu  uoihiiig  itarabolicat  or  eoigmatical 
in  it'—fforna:  On  Psalm  IxxviiL 

2.  Gcom. :  [Parabolic,  2J. 
pSir-a-bol'-iC-al-ly, adv.    [Eng.  parabolical; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  a  parabolic  manner;  in 
manner  of  a  parable  ;  allegorically. 

"  Which  words  (Caut,  viiL),  notwithstanding  jHird. 
,    bolicaUi/    intended,    admit    uo     literal    Inference.'*— 
Browne:   Vulgar  Errourt,  h\i^  viu,  ch,  i. 

2.  Geom. :  In  manner  or  form  of  a  parabola. 

•  par-a-bol'-i-fomi,  a.  [Eng.  parabola,  and 
/orm.]'  Having  the  form  of  a  parabola. 
{Harris :  Math.  Diet.) 

pa-r&b-d-li'-na,  s.    [Parabola.] 

PaUsont. :  A  genus  of  Paradoxidse,  con- 
taining Trilobites  (Oleni)  with  only  twelve 
body  rings.  It  is  wholly  Upper  Cambrian. 
[Olenus.J 

•  pa-rab'-o-lijm,  ».    [Eng.  parabo^a);  -ism.] 

Alg. :  Tlie  divi.sion  of  tlie  terms  of  an  equa- 
tion, by  a  known  quantity  that  is  involved 
or  multiplied  in  the  first  term.    {Balky.) 

•  pa-rS,b'-6^1ist,  5.  [Lat.  para^oto  =  a  para- 
ble ;  Eng.  suff.  -i^f.]  A  writer  or  narrator  of 
parables. 

pa-r&b'-o-loid,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  parabol(a) ; 
Hnd;  Ft.  paraboloide.} 

Geom. :  A  volume  bounded  by  a  surface  of 
the  second  order,  such  that  sections  made  by 
planes  passed  in  certain  directions  are  common 
parabolas.  It  is  a  characteristic  property  of 
paraboloids,  that  they  have  no  centres  except 
in  the  extreme  cases,  wlien  they  have  an 
infinite  number  of  t-entres.  Tliere  are  three 
vaiieLies  of  paraboloids,  elliptical,  hyperbolic, 
and  parabolic. 

p&r-a-bo-loid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  paraboloid ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  paraboloid. 

pir-a-brom'-a-lide,  s.  [Pref.  para-;  Eng. 
bromalj  suff.  -ulc] 

Chem. :  CsHBrsO.  A  compound  isomeric 
witli  bromal,  produced  by  adding  bromine  to 
wood  spirit.  An  oily  layer  collects  at  the 
bottom,  which  soon  solidities.  Recrystallized 
from  alcohol  it  forms  colourless  rh'imbic 
prisms.  Sp.  gr.  3-X07,  melts  at  67%  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform. 

pSx-a-Cam-phor'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Engl  cavi}>h'.>ric.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
camphoric  acid. 

paracamphoric-acid,  s. 

Chen. :  Inactive  camphoric  acid. 

pSr-a-car'-tha-nun,  s.  [Pref.  pom-,  and 
Eng'  carthamin.] 

Chem,. :  A  red  substance  contained  in  dog- 
wood bark,  Cornus  sanguinea,  and  prepared 
artificially  by  the  action  of  soilium-amalgam  on 
mtiu.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

P&r-a-9el'-lu-16se,  s.  ,[Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
eellulose.\ 

Chem. :  A  variety  of  cellulose  which  does 
not  dissolve  in  an  ammouiacal  solution  of 
cupric  oxide,  till  it  has  been  acted  on  by  acids 
or  alkalis. 

P&r-a-9er-8i-an,  a.  &  &    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the 
medical  practice  of  Paracelsus,  a  celebrated 
Swiss  physician,  who  lived  at  tlie  close  of  ttie 
fifteenth  century 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  follows  the  practice 
of  Paracelsus. 

•  P&r-a-9er-s[Bt,  «.     [Paracelsian.J    A 

Paracelsian, 

pSr-a-^en-te'-sis,  s.  [Lat.,  fmm  Gr.  wopa- 
KitntiTL^  (para^cn/t;5i5)  =  tapping  for  dropsy, 


or  couching  for  cataract  (Galen)  :  pref.  para-, 
and  (_;r.  Kcyrq^L^  {kentesLs)  =  pricking;  icej-Tew 
(Jcenteo)  =  to  prick.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  tapping.  It  is  per- 
formed by  a  trocar  and  canula  (q.v.).  Para- 
centesis abdominis  is  the  tapping  of  the  abdo- 
men to  withdraw  the  fluid  ettused  in  dropsy. 
Paracentesis  thoracis,  the  tapping  of  the  breast 
to  remove  pas  in  pleurisy. 

par-a-^en'-tric.n.  &  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
centric;  Fr.  paraceatri.qm.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Deviating  from  circularity ; 
changing  the  distance  from  a  centre, 

B.  As  subst. :  A  curve  having  the  property 
that,  when  its  plane  is  placed  vertically,  a 
heavy  body  descending  along  it,  urged  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  will  approach  to  or  recede 
from  a  fixed  point,  or  centre,  by  equal  dis- 
tances in  equal  times. 

Jiaracentrio -carve,  s.  The  same  as 
Pabacentric,  s. 

paracentric-motion,  paracentric- 
Telocity,  5. 

Astron.  :  The  motion  or  velocity  of  a  planet 
by  which  it  approaches  or  recedes  from  the 
centre,  without  reference  to  its  motion  in 
space,  or  reckoned  in  any  other  direction. 

pir-gk-yen'-trio-al,  a.  [Eng.  paracentric; 
-al.]    The  same  as  Paracentric,  A. 

par-a-chlbr-al-Ide,  s.  [Pref.  para-;  Eng. 
chloral,  and  sulf.  -ide.] 

Chem. :  CnHClsOa.  A  pungent  smelling 
liquid,  isomeric  with  chloral,  produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  wood  spirit.  Sp.  gr. 
1*57G  at  14*.  boils  at  1S2°,  and  is  distinguished 
from  chloral  by  its  insolubility  in  water. 

par-a-chlor-o-ben-zo'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  poro-, 
and'Eng.  chloroben^oic]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining chlorine  and  benzoic  acid. 

parachlorobenzolc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C7H5C10^.  Chlnrodracylic  acid.  An 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  azo-paraoxybenzamic  acid.  It  forms 
scales  resembling  naphthalene,  which  melt  at 
23t}-237" 

P^r-a-chor'-dal,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
chordal.] 

Embryology :  One  of  the  cartilaginous  plates 
which  form  the  first  appearance  of  the  skull 
in  the  development  of  vertebrates  ;  so  called 
from  lying  beside  the  notochord. 

*  pa-rach'-ro-nism,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr. 
Xpot-o?  (cA.ro?ios)  =  time  ;  Fr.  parachronisme.] 
An  error  in  chronology,  by  which  the  date  of 
an  event  is  fixed  later  than  it  should  be. 

p^ir'-a-chrose,  a.  [Gr.  ■rrapdxpio(ri<i  (para- 
c/trdsi5)  =  false  colouring:  napd  (^xira)  =  be- 
yond, beside,  and  xpwo"<-«  (chrosis)  =  colouring ; 
XPos  (chros)  —  colour.] 

Min. :  Changing  colour  by  exposure  to  the 
Weather. 

that 


par'-a-chute,  s.  [Fr.,  for  paf  a  chute  =  xni 
which  guards  against  a  fall;  purer  =  to  pn 
pare,  ^o  6U!i''*i^„,,^^s^»i«^aasa^S*'"^*^  ^ 


.gainst  (Lat. 
to,  against 


(Lat.  ad,) 
=  afaU.l    A 
which  a  descent 
balloon  oran  emi 
light  structure,  and 
of  resistance  to  the 
usually  in  shape  like 
to  2b  feet  in  diame- 
closed  like  an  um- 
loon  to  which  it 
ascending,  open 


PARAOHUTK. 


and  chute 
levice    by 
.  ^  made  from  a 
ne  lice.      It    s  a 
afl'ords  a  large  are;i 
atmosphere.      It  is 
an  umbrella,  20 
ter.      It  remains 
brella  while  the  bal- 
ls   attached    is 
ing  as   soon  as 
the  descent'begins,  the  expanded  top  serving 
to  modei-ate  its  velocity. 

parachute  light-ball,  .% 

Mil.  :  A  thin  iron  shell  containing  two  iron 
hemispheres,  the  lower  of  which  contains  a 
composition  which  furnishes  the  light,  and  the 
upper  a  calico  parachute  tightly  packed.  It 
is  fired  from  a  mortar,  and  when  the  outer 
shell,  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
powder,  is  burst  by  tlie  action  of  a  fuze,  the 
parachute  opens  by  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
and  suspends  the  lower  hemisphere  containing 
the  now  lighted  composition.      It  burns  for 


about  three  minutes,  and  is  used  in  sieges  to 
throw  a  light  over  the  enemy's  works 

*par-a-chute',  v.(.  [Parachute,  5.]  Toeend 
down  in,  or  as  in,  a  parachute. 

"  I  was  parachuted  down 
A  dai>i>er  Teiuple  Btiidenf 

Cotman:  Poetical  I'agariet,  p.  19. 

pJir-a-^it'-riC,  a,  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng: 
citric.]    Derived  from  citric  add. 

paracitric-acid,  $.    [Aconitic-acid.] 

par'-a-clete,  s.  [Lat.  paracletus;  Gr.  irapd- 
icAijTos  {parakletos)  =  called  to  one's  aid,  & 
helper,  from  iropoxoAew  ( pa niAia (€o)  =  to  call 
to  one's  aid:  n-apd  (para)  =  beside,  and  koAcw 
(kaleo)  =  to  call.] 

t  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  advocate. 

"Comforter  and  prophet.  Paraclete  and  poet. 
Soul  whose  emuleius  are  wi  eagle  and  a  dove." 

A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Statue  of  Victor  Hugo. 

2.  Script  £  Theol. :  The  Being  who,  both  in 
the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  called  the  "Comforter," 
alternative  renderings  being  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  latter.  Advocate,  Helper,  or 
Paraclete.  He  is  "the  Spirit  of  Truth  "  (John 
XV.  26.  xvi.  13),  the  Holy  Ghost  (xiv.  26).  His 
function  with  regard  to  the  world  is  to  con- 
vict it  in  respect  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment  (xvi.  S-11)  (R.V.).  With  regard 
to  the  Apostles,  to  recall  to  their  memory  the 
words  of  Jesus  (xiv.  26)  with  regard  to  them 
and  Christians  generally,  to  abide  with  them 
for  ever  (xiv.  16),  guide  them  into  all  trutli 
(xvi.  13),  to  testily  of  Jesus,  and  glorify  Him 
(XV.  26,  xvi.  13,  14). 

"  And  equal  adoration  be 
Eteiniu  Paraclete  to  thee." 

Drj/den  :  Veiti  Creator  SpirituM. 

%  Montanus,  in  the  second  century.  Manes, 
in  the  third,  and  Muliammad  in  the  seventh 
century,  eacli  claimed  to  be  the  promised 
Paraclete,  wliom  none  of  the  three,  however, 
identified  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

par'-a-ol6se,  s.    [Parclose.] 

par-&C-m^'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  napd  (para)  =  be- 
yond, and  ok/it;  (akTnc)^^  the  top.] 

Med. :  (Jradually  decreasing,  as  a  distemper. 
(Dnnglison.) 

par-a-co-lum'-blte,  «.       [Pref.  par-,  and 

Engl  coiumbile.] 

Min. :  An  iron-black,  impure  variety  of 
Menaccanite  (q.v.). 

p^r-a-con'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
aonji'ic]  Derived  from  or  containing  aconic 
acid. 

paraconic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H8O5.  The  ethereal  anhj'dride  of 
itamalic  acid,  obtained,  together  with  that 
body,  by  heating  i t;ic hi or-pyro tartaric  acid 
with  water.  It  is  crystalline,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  melts  at  70°.  Its  calcic  salt  la 
soluble  in  atcohoL 

p&r-a-co-rol'-la,  *.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
corolla  (q.v,).j 

Bot. :  Link's  name  for  every  appendage 
which  is  referable  to  the  corolla.  SpeciL,  the 
corona  (q.v.). 


"  par-a-crds  -tic,  5.  fPref.  j^ar-,  and  Eng. 
acrostic  (q.v.).]  A  poetical  composition  in 
which  the  first  verse  contains,  in  order,  ali 
the  letters  which  commence  the  remaining 
verses  of  the  poem  or  division. 

par-a-cy-an'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
cyanic]     Derived  from  or  coutaiuing  cyanic 
acid. 
paracyanlc-aGid«  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  several  brown 
products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
cyanog'.'U,  or  some  of  its  com]>ounds,  in  pre- 
sence of  water.    They  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

par-a-9y-an'-o-gen,  «.  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Eng.  cyanogen.] 

Chem.  :  CxSx.  A  porous  brown  substance, 
polymeric  with  cyanogen,  formed  in  small 
quantity  when  the  latter  is  prepared  from 
cyanide  of  mercury.  By  strong  ignition  it  is 
converted  into  cyanogen. 

pa-rade',  •  pa-rad'-o,  «.  [Fr.  =  a  show,  a 
display,  a  stop*  on  horseback,  from  Sp.iximrfa 


Gte,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf  work.  wh6,  son ;  rndtOr  oiib,  core,  vinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    00,  c&~e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 


parade— paradoxically 
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=  A  halt,  a  pause,  from  ;wrar=to  halt  or 
•top,  frnin  Lat.  jniro  —  to  prepare.) 
1.  Sliovr,  ostentatious  display. 

"  B«  rich  ;  but  of  yuur  wi»ltli  iit&ka  no  parwia. 
At  leut  befure  vuur  lojuters  deLiU  are  i-mM." 

•  2.  That  which  is  displayeil  ;  a  aliow  ;  a 
gnnd  prucessiui). 

"  The  rit«B  perform'J.  the  iMtnon  p*ltl, 
lo  sLtUa  return 'd  tl;e  KHUid  pitrtutt." 

Swift .   Sir^Aon  A  CKlon. 

3.  Military  display;thearranpeinentororder 
of  troupa  tur  iuKpec'cion,  drill,  display,  &c. 

"T)i«  cherubim  itood  KMu'd 
To  thetr  Dlgbt  wftU-bu  lu  warlike  pnTud'" 

Jt/iJton:  P.  /...  tv.  :m. 

I.  A  place  where  a  military  display  or  show 
Is  held  ;  a  <lrill-grouiid  for  soldiers. 
6.  A  public  walk  or  protneuade. 
6.  Military  duty. 

•  7.  A  posture  or  position  of  defence  ; 
guard. 

"  AucuHtoin  him  tn  mi^ke  ludcnnent  ot  men  hj  tht^lr 
litslde,  which  ofUu  Bnows  iuelr  lo  little  things,  when 
Uioy  are  not  In  p'tr-ide.  kiid  upou  tbelr  ([UJUxL"— 
iAKke  :  On  EduviUion,  \  M. 

p%-rade',  v.t.  &  i.    [Parade,  j.] 

A>  TmnsUive : 

1.  To  make  a  parade  or  display  of;  to  show 
off;  to  display  ostentatiously. 

2.  To  array  or  marshal  iu  military  order : 
u,  To  jxirade  troops. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  meet  and  be  marshalled  In  military 
order. 

2.  To  walk  ostentatiously  about  In  a  public 
place. 

" Tb«o  All  for  pArkiiig  uid  parading'' 

Brooke  :  fttbUt :  Lovt  4  rattUff. 

•pa-rad'-or,  s,  [Eng.  pnrad(e):  -er.]  One 
who  endeavours  to  show  himself  off  to  the 
best  advantige  ;  hence,  an  admirer.  {RUJiaTd- 
»on  :  Clarissa,  il.  3.) 

p&r-a-dl-g&l'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  paradi(sea), 
and 'Lat.  gallus  =a  cock.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Pitradiseinie  (q.v.),  with 
•  sinKle  species,  Paratlisea  carunculata,  the 
Wattled  Bird  of  Panidise,  from  New  Guinea. 
Bead  a  beautiful  L-hauK^ablu  green,  throat 
rreerilnh  Mack  ;  upper  surface  velvety  black  ; 
beneath,  Mack  shaded  with  browti.  There  is 
ft  compressed  triangular  wattle,  prol)al)ly 
erectile,  on  each  side  the  upper  niandible. 
{Elliot:  Monograph  of  the  Parailiseid<B.) 

p&r-a-dig-i-t&l'-S-tin,  $.     [Pref.  para-,  and 

digitaiiiryUn.] 

Chem. :  Q»aHj407.  A  product  of  the  decom- 
positicm  of  digitalosin  by  dilute  sulphuric 
•cid.     {WatU.) 

p&r'-a-digin  {g  silent),  ».  [Fr.  jumdignM, 
from  Lat.  fytTadigina  ;  Or.  jrapaJfi-y^ui  {paTa- 
deiqma)  ■=■  {})  a  patt«rn,  a  moilel,  (2)  an  ex- 
anrple  of  declension,  from  trapaieiitn^^i  {para- 
</mn«mi)=  to  exhibit  :  wopa  (p((ra)=  beside, 
and  5(iKia/;ii  {tUiknxivxi)  =  to  show.] 
•L  Ord.  Ijiing. :  An  exnmple,  a  model. 
"Tke  lyirnitiffnu  ivid  pftttenu  o(  &11  tblugB." — Cu^ 
mtrrth     Inttii.  Sy»ttm.  p.  S«B. 

H.  Tfchnicaily : 

1.  Gram. :  An  example  of  a  word,  as  of  a 
BOun  or  verb,  in  its  vai  loiis  inflections. 

2.  Rhft. :  An  examplL-,  an  Illustration. 

pfcr-aHliK-IU&t'-ic,  a.  k  a.     [Fr.  naradtfj- 
matique ;    Ur.   napaittyfiariKd^  {paraaeigjnati- 

A.  As  attj.  :  Exemplary. 

B,  As  substantive : 

ThtoL  :  One  who  narrated  the  lives  of  reli- 
glnus  penons  as  exiiuiplcs  of  Christian  huli- 
nesH. 

*p&r-a^diK-miit'-IO-al.  a.  (Eng.  paradig- 
vuitic:  -al.]    The  sanm  im  PAitADio»iATic(q.v.). 

*p&r-a-dIs-m&t-io-al-l$^,  ailv.  [Eng. 
paru'lii/vuitiml ;  -ly.]  Ily  wuy  or  iiMnanner 
of  nil  exuiiiplu  or  illustration. 

* p&r-a-diff'-ina-tize,  v.i.   [Or.  napaittytia- 

Tifw  {i>aniil^igvuitixo).]    To  put  forwaid  or  set 
fuith  IIS  an  i-xamplc  or  niotlcl 

"IhoiK  li)<>h*  to    p 
mottU:   iVorki.  1.  IQT. 

*par-a~<lis,  s.    (Fr.j    (Paradthe.) 

1.  A  wet-dock  or  Inner  harlM)ur. 

2.  The  npper  gallery  In  a  pl.iy-hon»8. 


*  p&r-a-di-sa'-io,     *  pJir-a-di-sa'-io-al, 

a.    [PARADiAt:.]    Of  or  {h  rlaiu'tut;  to  Panuiue  ; 
like  Piirudise  or  it«  fuUuity. 

*  pilr'-a-dis-al,    'p&r-a-dls'-t-ol,  a, 

(t^ng.   J'anulis(e) ;    ■<U,   •uil.\     The   same   as 

PaHADISAIU  (q.v.). 

"  Wltblu  tbia  book  1  found  iKtrtxmyed 
Newborn,  tiut  paruditul  luvu  i<f  bis." 

U.  0.  /loauili :  Vita  Ji'uova. 

p&r'-a-dise,  *  par-a-dlce, '  par-ad-ys,  a. 

[Kr.  jwnuiw.  fiom  Lat.  ]>aradi:>us  ;  Or.  wapd- 
fifi(roc(par(i(/^i,sijs)=:a  park,  a  plejisure-gmund, 
an  orieutal  word  used  by  Xenoplum ;  Hcb. 
CTiD  {parUes)  =agarden,  paradise.  OT  Persian 
orij^in ;  0.  Pers.  panuUfsas ;  Pers.  &  Arab. 
f,riUui3,  pi.  /dradU  =  a  garden,  paradise  ;  of. 
bansc.  parad€gti  =  a.  forei<m  country;  Zend. 
j>nfrui<^=  inclosed  ;  Ital.  paradiao;  Bp.  & 
Port,  parawo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  2. 

2.  A  place  of  bliss;  a  rcj^iun  of  felicity  and 
delight. 

"  Acourd  a  pftrdoo  like  a  Partidiu.' 

Byron :  Cain,  IIL  L 

3.  A  state  of  felicity  and  delight ;  happiness. 

"Thought  would  destroy  thvir  paradUe." 

Gray:  Eton  CoU«ff€. 

i.  The  abode  of  aanctlfled  souls  after  death. 


IL  Technically : 
*1.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  private  apartment ;  a  study. 

(2)  The  private  uppui-tenances  to  a  conTent. 

(3)  A  parvis  (q.v.). 

2.  Script. :  Iu  the  A.  V.  the  word  Paradise 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Hebrew  word  DT\D  (pardfs)  is  found  iu  Nelu 
U.  8,  where  In  the  A,  V.  it  is  rendered 
"  forebt,"  and  in  Eceles.  ii.  6,  and  Song  of 
Solomon  iv.  l:i,  where  it  is  rendered  "orcliard." 
The  U.  V.  translates  t  he  first  aud  second 
"park"  and  the  thir<l  "garden,"  or,  on  the 
margin,  "  paradise."  The  word,  wliich  was  of 
Aryan  origin,  siHjcially  referred  to  the  tree- 
Htu<lded  parks  aiuund  Persian  palaces,  and 
the  LXX.  ajiplied  the  word  napaZturoi  {jxira- 
dtisos)  to  the  Oarderi  of  Eden.  [Euen.] 
The  word  Paradise  occurs  three  times  iu  llie 
A.V.  of  the  New  TesUiment.  It  was  the 
place  to  which  Jesus  aud  the  i>enitent  "  thief" 
(roltbei)  went  the  day  that  tliey  died  (Luke 
xxiii.  43).  St.  Paul  was  t'aught  up  into  it, 
nnd  identified  it  with  the  tliird  heavtu 
(cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4).  With  analogies  etlll  pre- 
served to  the  earthly  Eden,  the  tree  of  lite  is 
in  its  midst  (cf.  Rev.  ii.  7  with  Gen.  ii  9). 

"  Eden,  where  dellcloui  Parudite 
Mow  iietirer,  cruwua  wlih  her  euclosure  grvtn, 
Aj  with  k  rural  luouiid,  the  chaiuiuuu  hvod 
Olaateep  wlldtrneM."  JUiUon.    P.  L.,  Iv.  13?. 

If  The  grove  of  trees  outside  8t.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  is  still  calletl  the  I'aia«.lihe. 

3.  Theol. :  Paradise  is  generally  used  to 
mean  heaven,  the  place  of  the  blessed. 

U  (1)  Grains  of  Paradise:  [Grain,  ^  (4)]. 

(2)  ParmlL^.  of  Fools  :  [Fool's  ParadiskJ. 

(3)  Paradise  of  I nf ants :  [LimbusJ. 

*  paradlBe-applo»  s.     (See  extrdct.) 

"  Paradif^^pfJe  Is  n  curiuuafnilt  jiroduced  by  graft- 
ing ft  t>e&riiiaiu  uii  a  i|u1uc«l"—  Worlid^  o:  ttder  ftCTSL 
I..  'i-T. 

paradise -bird. «. 

Oniith.  :  .Any  individual  of  the  family  Para- 
dlsoids  (q.v.)  ;  a  bird-of-jwtradise. 

"The  panidUe-lfirdt  preacut  the  luoet  wouderfnl 
dcvtrlupiueiita  of  iiluuifiKO  Mid  the  uiott  gor^ivuus 
varlotieti  of  colour  to  \>v  found  auiutig  piiMcrlur  hirda." 
—  Wailaw:  Ueoff.  ftiaU  Aniin.,  i.  414. 

paradlao-flsta,  s. 

Jchthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  Mncropvs 
viritliauratus  (Lacoi'idc),  from  the  l-iast  In- 
dian Archlpelngu.  Its  coloration  Is  brilliant, 
and  it  is  frequently  found  in  aquaria. 

p&r-a-dis'-d-a,  «.     (Mod.  Ijit.]    (Paradise.) 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  germs  of  tlio  sub* 
family  Pmadisclndj  (q.v,).  I>ath'>rs  of  the 
head  short,  thick,  compressed  ;  bill  rather 
long,  stout ;  cnlmeu  curved  t"  the  emiirglnat4) 
tip.  Nostrils  latenil,  concealed  by  frontal 
feathers  ;  wings  long,  nuuided  ;  tail  broail, 
rouiidc<) ;  tarsi  stout  ;  clawM  long,  strong, 
curved.  Tlicro  are  four  siwcies,  from  the 
Pvipimn  iahiiMlfl  :  Paradi*ea  ajKtda,  P.  ra{/[/Mrmi, 
P.    minur  (or  papuanu),    and    P.    saAgninea^ 


known    respectively   as  the   Great,   lUggi'^ 
the  Lesser,  and  the  Ued  Bii'd  of  Paradise. 

*  par-a-dl^-e-an,  a.  [Eng.  paradite  ;  •«»  J 
Of  or  ]>ei  taming  to  paradise  ;  suited  for  para* 
dise ;  par.tdiituic. 

'  pir'-a-dised,  a.  [Eng.  porarfw(«) ;  -ed.] 
i'laced  in  paradise  ;  citjuying  felicity  aa   of 

paradise. 

p^-a-dis-«'-I-dss,  a.  pi    [Mod.  l*t.  para- 

dti€\t.i)  i  l^t.  feui.  pi.  adj.  sutr.  -idtr.] 

Ornith, :  Birds  of  Paradise ;  a  family  of 
Passerine  Birds,  "  formerly  ri  strictod  to 
about  eight  species  of  tiie  more  typical 
Paiadise  birds,  but  in  his  splendid  nxmo- 
grapli  uf  the  group,  Mr.  Klhot  has  combined 
together  a  number  uf  lurins  which  liad  been 
doubtfully  placed  in  several  adjacent  families" 
{Wallace:  Ueog.  Dist.  ^iiini.,  ii.  274).  Ihe 
family  differs  Irom  the  Corvida-,  to  wliich  it  is 
closely  allied,  in  the  outer  being  shoiter  than 
the  middle,  and  longer  than  the  inner  toe, 
the  hind  toe  being  very  large  and  equalling  th« 
middle  in  length.  Im  his  mono;;raph  on  tht 
lamily  Mr.  U.  G.  ElUot  divides  it  into  tliree 
sul>-fumilies:  Paiadiseime,  Epiuiachime,  aud 
Tectonarchina;  (q.v.). 

p&r-%-dia-e-i -IIS9,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  jsani- 

duc^u);  i^t.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -i?uc.l 

OrailA, ;  True  Birds  of  Paradise,  the  typical 
sub-family  ot  the  Paiadiseidie  (q.v.).  Bill 
stout,  ratner  straight,  males  possessing  greatly 
<tuveloped  plumes  upou  various  pui  lions  of 
llieir  lK)dics,  forming  conspicuous  ornaments 
when  elevated.  Genera ;  Puradisea,  Manu- 
codia,  AbUapia,  Parotia,  Lophorhina,  Uiphyl- 
lodes,  Xanlliomelus,  Licinuurus,  Paradigalta, 
and  Semioptera.  {Kiliot :  Monograph  of  Uu 
Paradiseiilw.) 

*  p&r-a-dif'-i-&0,  a.  [Lat.  paradlsiacus.] 
The  same  as  PAKADisAicAj;.(q.v.).  (C.  KingsUy: 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  xL) 

*  p&r-a-di-si'-a-cal,  a.    [L^t.  juraduiocua. 

ot  or'peiianiing  to  paradise  ;  paradisaic 

"Th«  aucieuta  (.'kiircBa  tl»e  Kituntloii  uf  pitradittaeal 
enrtU  iu  reiereuce  to  UioSom."— uumof  .-  i'Awry  (^f  Uu 
JsiartK. 

'  I>dx-a-<il9'-i-Fkl,  a.     [Eug.  paradis(e):  -ioL] 

Ttie  same  as  pAKADitsiACAL  (q.v.). 

*  I»&r-a-di^ -i  an,  u.    [Ea^. paradi3(e);  -ian.\ 

Poiaatsaic. 

"Our   ParadUian   bard   IntlodooM  Evt  draislzig  • 

•alleL— AvW^ft.'  Actturta. 

"p&r-a-dis'-io,   pdx-9-dis'-Ic-al,a.  [Eo^ 

2'aradis{t);  -tc,  -icut.J     I'aruaisiucaL 
"  ilruce  we  inherit  such  m  life  aa  thU, 
bead  o(  tlMlt  tu  /■iraduu-  bliaa.' 

tirooi'ie  :  3Vu«  «  FoJm  AeU^rl^n, 

piir'-a--d6s,  s.      (Fr.,  from  parer  =^to  guard, 

and  Uos—  the  back.  J 

Fortif, :  A  traverse  covering  the  iDterior  of 
a  woik  from  leveitie  the 

p&r'-ar-ddjc.  *  par-a-doxe,  «.  [Fr.  para- 
doxe,'  tium  Lat.  }Hira<ioxns  ;  Gr.  rapcUtofoc 
(jxiradoxos)  =  couti'uiy  to  opinion,  slruuge : 
irapd  (jura)  =against,  beyond,  and  5ofa  (dioa) 
=  an  upiniou,  a  aotiou  ;  6oKtw  (UoKev)=.to 
seoni ;  bp.  jxtroiioja ;  Itul.  pariuiossa.]  A 
tenet  or  statement  contrary  to  received 
opinion  ;  an  asseilion  which  is  contiary  to 
appearance,  aud  seemingly  absuitl,  iuipv-ssible, 
or  at  vui  iance  with  conmiou  beiise.  but  which 
may,  on  examination,  lie  fouud  lu  be  perfectly 
correct  and  well  founded. 

"  A  grvAt  |iart  of  the  wurld  rajvct  tbeai  all,  aa  at«e- 
lut«  piiruaojC€t.'—^ulJt  .   .i^rnMru,  vol.  !&.,  Mtr.  a 

*P&r-9-ddz'-al«  a.  [Eng.  paradox;  -oL) 
Paradox  ieul, 

"  Till  Ir  ii^'w  paradoxal  couoelU."— £^  OaU ;  /'•no*- 
maktr.  |  'J  I. 

*  piir'-^-dds-^r,    a.       (Eng,    ;«raJar;    .«r ' 

Ono  whu  piopobca  or  puts  foruai-d  a  paradox. 

"  Everyone  who  atlacka  Uip  dlivct  and  ludlrrct  nMa> 
■M]U(ucce  of  lUMtheinatlca  I  •linll  call  a  |Mt  cu/ >jr^r. 
aiid  hta  ayatcnt  a  inatiului.'  tlie  trnit  lieliig  uaed  iit  the 
atiiiroiliii«t«    aruae   of   *orot«bet.'~— Aru.   Uuurf«Wjr 

/.'«rt#ij,  Ivll.  xT«. 

P&r-a-dSx'Io-^,  a.    [Eng.  paradox;  -ica!.) 

1.  Ineliiied  to  ]taradoxi'8  or  iiutiuua  coutiary 

to  roeei\ed  npinioll. 

2.  Having  tlie  nature  of  a  paradox. 

p&r  a-ddx'  io  al  1^,  adv.  [Rng  para. 
ditxicnl ;  -ly.)  In  a  mradoxical  manner;  In  « 
manner  wemingly  alisurd  or  impo.Hiiide. 


bSll,  h6^ :  p^t,  J<5^1 ;  cat,  90II,  ohoruft,  9hln,  bencb  ;  go,  Rom :  thin,  thlti :  Bin,  as  :  oxpoot.  ^onophon.  oxlst.    ph  -  t 
-olon,    tlxui  ~  Shan,    -tlon,  -elon  ^  sbiin :  -(lon«  -alon  ^  ziiun.    -«loua.  -tloua.  -slous  -  aliua.    -bio,  ~dIo,  .te.  .^  bol.  doL 
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paradoxicalness— paragraph 


•pSr-a-d6x'-ic-al-nes3,  s,  [Eng.  para- 
doxical :  -fWKJi.J  The  quaiily  or  state  of  being 
paradoxJL'ul ;  paiaduxy. 

^r-a-dox'-i-dre,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  para- 
daxCules);  LaU  fein.  pU  adj.  sulf.  -idee.] 

Pabeont.:  A  runily  of  Trilnhita,  character- 
Istie  of  the  Ujtper  Cambrian.  Head-shield 
well  develoi>eil,  erescentie,  genal  an;:les  pro- 
daced.  li'idy  very  lon^ ;  tliorax  with  fitmi 
twelve  to  twenty  segiueuta  ;  pygidiuiuusuaUy 
stnalL 

pltr-ar-dox'-i-def,  *.  [Gr.  »opaSo$o«  (pam- 
doxoi)  =:  Strange,  uiarvelluuB,  and  elios  i^exdos) 
^appearaDce.l 

PaUmnt,:  Tlie  t>'pical  genns  of  the  family 
Paradoxidae  (q.v.).  The  body  is  two  feet,  or 
mure,  in  length ;  thorax  with  sixteen  to 
twenty  rings;  eyes  long.reniform,  and  sinootli. 
Faradoxides  Davidii,  twenty-two  inches  long, 
Imm  the  Meiievian  rocks,  \a  the  largest 
British  trilobite.    Sometimes  called  Olenidae. 

pSr-a-d5x-id'-i-an,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  para- 
*iaru/<w);  Kog.  sull'.  •wn.\ 

Geol. :  Of,  belongin;:;  to,  or  characterized  by 
the  jirevalttiice  of  Paradoxides  (q.v.). 

"The  lowest  Ctiobriaii.  H»rlech,  Lonjmynd,  aiid 
UeoeviftDgruuiis  itt.iy  be  fitirtv  termed  /'uradoziditui." 
—yitMUpt:  OaoL.  (jL  \L  (eO.  BtLeridget.  p.  40. 

•  par'-a-dox-ist,  s.  [Eng.  par.doz;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  Paradoxer  (q.v.). 

**A  pttradoxist  u  Audacious  sa  the  Deao."— /)(n7^ 
m«9ni/>A,  Uct.  10,  18i«. 

pfir-a-dox'-ito,  <.    PEng.  paradox;  8u£  'iU 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  an 
orthoclase  (q.v.)  fuund  in  the  tiu  veins  at 
Uaiienkterg,  fjaxony.  He  sultsequently  in- 
cluded all  orthoclase  found  in  tia  lodes  in 
other  placti3. 

•  pSr-a-dox-ol'-o-g^,   ».     [Eng.   paradox; 

suff.  -ology.]    The  use  uf  paradoxes. 

"Ferpeiid  the  difficulty,  wbich  obscnritr,  or  no- 
avoid^ble^acfuioj'ofuiry.  iiiiiBt  putuputi  the  iittempter.^ 
— £ri/wiu.-  Vuigar  Hrrourt.    {Va  the  Readar.) 

pSr'-a-ddx-nre,  s.     (Paradoxdbds.)    Any 

individual  of  the  genus  Farodoxurus  (q.v.). 

par-a-dox-ur'-us,  5.  [Gr.  wapaSo^o^  (para- 
liojTo's)  =  strange,  and  Or.  ovpd  (oum)  =  t;iil. 
Nanied  from  the  ability  of  the  animal  to  cuil 
its  long  tail  downwards  into  a  coiL] 

Zool. :  Palm-cat;  a  genua  of  Viverridfe. 
Molars  —^  ;  the  feet  plantigrade ;  the  claws 
half  retractile  ;  no  anal  pouch  ;  tail  convo- 
lute. Ten  species  are  known.  Paradoruns 
Typus,  the  Common  Paradnxnre,  has  a  Idack- 
ish  body,  wiih  some  obscnre  longitudinal 
bands  on  the  flanks,  a  black  tail,  and  a  uliite 
4pot  below  the  eye.     It  is  found  in  India. 

•p&r-a-dox-y,  s.  [Eng.  paradox :  ^.]  The 
quality  or  sLite  of  being  paiudoxiual. 

*p^'-a-dr6me,  &.  IFr.,  ft-om  Gr.  npa- 
SpoMOs*  {paTadromos)=^  that  may  be  run 
through ;  n-opaSp^fjciy  {paradrariuin)^  2  aor. 
infin.  uf  vaparpextit  (jxtralrecho)  =  to  run 
through.) 

Greek  Antiq. :  An  uncovered  space  where 
wrestlers  exercised. 

•  par-afife,  s.    [Parauraph,  $.) 

p&r'-af-f in,  par'-af-f ine,  s.    [t^t.  parum 

=  little,  and  ajlnis  =  akin.] 
1.  Ciiemistry: 

(1)  A  solid  fatty  substance,  prodnced  along 
with  other  substances  in  tlie  dry  or  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  various  organic  matters 
snch  as  coal,  bituminous  shale,  lignite,  peat, 
Ac.,  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  occurs  along  with 
liquid  oils  in  petroleum,  and  in  the  native 
state  in  coal  and  bituminous  strata,  known  as 
fossil-wax,  ozokerite,  &e.  Paraffin  is  a  mixture 
of  several  hydrocarbons,  probably  lioraulogues 
of  marsh  gas  of  high  atomic  weight.  When 
pure  it  is  colourless,  tianslucent,  without 
taste  or  smell,  has  a  density  of  alwut  87,  melts 
from  45°  to  (35°,  boils  at  ^70%  and  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  snow-white  needles.  It  is 
acted  uj'on  ^vith  great  difficulty  by  other  sub- 
stances, hence  its  name. 

(2)  (PI):  An  honiologons  series  of  satu- 
rated hydrncarUons,  having  the  general  for- 
mnla,  CuHcu  +  2 — methane,  or  marsh  gas, 
CH4,  being  Uio  lowest  term.     Many  of  the 


paraffins  occur  ready  formed  iu  petroleum  and 
other  luinerai  oils. 

2.  Min, :  A  name  adopted  foragronpof  na- 
tive hydro&ubniis.  having  the  general  compo- 
sition :  carbon,  Ho'Jl  ;  hydrogen,  14  29  =  lOO. 
It  embraces  the  specter  Uipethite.  Hatchet- 
tite,  Oziicerite,  Zietrisikite,  and  Elaterite  (see 
these  words). 

parafl&n-oU,  <.    t^^^i^oLEU&i.] 

*  pa-rar-fle,  5.  [Ft.  pam/e  =  a  flourish  after 
a  sigii.iture,]    Ostentatious  display. 

"These  grwd  parajps  o'  cereuioiue^"— '^tooCt :  Ant^ 
qxtarjf.  cb.  xxi, 

*  par'-a-ft'ont,  s.  IPref.  poro-,  and  Eng. 
front, 's.]  A  superfroutal  (q.v.).  {HeyUn: 
He^formation^  i.  2S1.) 

*  par-a-gal,  s.    [Fr.  paHgaX.\   A  eompanioa. 

{Jlidiard  tlie  JtedeleSf  i.  71.) 

par-a-gas'-tric,  a,  [PreC  paror,  and  Eng. 
gcu,trLC.\ 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  two  canals  given 
off  from  the  funnel  uf  the  Ctcnophora.  They 
run  parallel  to  the  digestive  sac — luie  on  each 
side,  and  terminate  c^cally  before  reaching 
the  oral  extremity. 

*  pSr'-age  (ago  as  ig), «.    [Fr.,  from  Low 

Uat.  paraticum,  from  Lat.  par  =  equaLj 

1.  Ord.  Lang,:  Birih,  parentage. 

"Ve  are  a  man  hi  thU  towtie  of  great  paroy «^  and 
may  do  moche."— B«r*ier<;  Froiuart:  Cnm.  toL  it 
cb.  liL 

2.  Law:  Equality  of  name,  blood,  ordlgnity, 
but  especially  of  land,  in  a  division  among 
heirs;  equality  of  condition  between  persons 
holding  equal  portions  of  a  fee. 

"  He  thourht  It  n  dlamrt^nient  to  havn  a  parage 
with  any  ol  bU  nak.  —Baekst :  Lif9  of  HiUtanu, 
11.  lU. 

plr-a-gen'-«-sis,  <.    (,Pref:  jura-,  and  Eng., 

1.  Miiu  :  The  occurrence  of  two  or  more 
minerals  in  the  same  lode,  as  barite  with 
oxides  of  manganese,  serpentine  with  hyper- 
stliene  and  schiUer  spar. 

2.  PhysioL  :  Hybridism  (q.v.X 

p^-a-gen'-¥o,  a.  [Fref.  pam-,  and  Gr. 
yewow  (geniuw)  =z  to  produce.]  Originating 
in  the  chanicter  of  the  genn.  Used  of  pecu- 
liarities of  structui-e  existing  in  an  individual 
organism  from  the  llrst,    {Darui,) 

par-a-glob'-u-Un,  a.    [Pref.  poni-,  and  Eng. 

giob'uJiru] 

Chem. ;  Obtained  as  a  fine  granular  8nl>- 
stance  when  a  brisk  stream  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride is  passed  into  fre;ih  blood  serum  diluted 
ten  times  with  water.  It  dissolves  in  water 
saturated  with  oxygen,  and  in  dilute  saline 
solutions. 

p&r'-a-gd-gg,  *  p5p'-a-gd-gj^,  «.  ILat. 
paragoge,  from  Gr.  rrxpaywyn  (r^ragtigi)=& 
leading  past,  alteration,  irapayt^  (paragd)=  to 
lead  past :  irapd  (para)  =  beside,  beyond,  and 
ayw  (ago)  =  to  lead,  to  drive  ;  Fr.  paragoge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  The  addition  of  a  letter  or 
syllable  at  the  end  of  a  woi-d.  Instances  are 
fjeqnent  in  English  ;  tltus,  in  sound,  tyrauf, 
ancient,  the  final  letters  are  paragogic 

2.  AiiaL  tt  Surg.  :  Coaptation,  reduction. 
(Ehinglison.)  An  old  term  for  a^laptation  in 
the  form  of  bones ;  those  which  were  thus 
easier  of  reduction  when  dislocated  were 
termed  irapayuiyorepa  (paragogoteru)  by  Hip- 
pocrates.   (Mayne.) 

psir-a^gog'-ic,  par-a^gog'-io-al,  o,  (Eng. 
paragog(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  i«rtaining  to  a 
paragoge  ;  lengthening  a  word  by  the  addition 
of  a  letter  or  syllable ;  added  at  the  end  of  a 
word. 

paragoglc-letters.  s.  pi. 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  letters  in  the 
Semitic  languages  which,  by  their  addition  to 
the  ordinary  form  of  a  word,  emphasize  it  or 
mark  some  change  in  the  sense. 

par'-a-gon,   •  par-a-gone»  ».     [O.   Fr., 

from'Sp.  X'aragon  —  &  i>aragon,  from  para  con 
=  in  comparison  with  ;  Fr.  parattg&n;  ItaL 
paragone.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  model  of  excellence ;  a  pattern  of  per- 
fection ;  something  of  supreme  excellence, 

••  She  Is  an  enrthly  jtnraf;on.'' 
Sftatr.ty. .-  TioO  Oniltemmt  cf  Venma,  IL  t 


*  2.  A  companion,  a  comrade,  a  mat^  a 
fellow. 

"  Sume  of  tbair  pride,  Bome  parago*xa  dladayntns.* 
.sp«mcrr .  F.  <(,  IV. «-«. 

*  3.  Emnlation,  rivalry, 

"  Full  many  feata  adventurona 
Performed  iu  pAragmxeQl  proudi-st  iiitu." 

Upenaer  :  F.  V-.  ill-  UL  M. 

*  1,  A  match  for  trial  of  excellence. 

**  DeijHi'd  witb  her  toe  paragon  to  in.vkei.* 

Spc'tter    J/utopotmo$. 

*  5.  A  curious  pattern  in  a  garden. 

IL  Print. :  A  size  of  type  between  Gr«aC 
Primer  and  Double  Pica. 

•  pap'-a^gon,  v.U  &  £.    [Paragon,  $.\ 
A«  Transltire .' 

1.  To  serve  as  a  pattern  or  model  for;  to 

**  He  hath  atchleVd  »  mud 

Tbat  paroffont  desaiptiuii.  and  wild  Cnme.* 

S/taJtesp. ;  OdeUo,  IL  L 

2,  To  compare,  to  parallel. 


3L  To  rival,  to  eqnal,  to  admit  comparison 
with. 

**  Whose  pTowease  paragone  aaw  never  Uving  «igbt.* 
Npf«v*r.-  F.  Q..  Ut.  IL  n 

B.  IiUroTis.  :  To  pretend  to  comi^aiiaun  or 
equality. 

par-a-g6'~nite,  «.  [Gr,  vapoyw  (parago)=^ 
to  mi:>leud  ;  7i  connect.,  and  aiuL  -He  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  A  massive  mineral  consisting  of 
minute  scales,  with  mica-like  cleavage.  iLird- 
ness,  '2'5-3  ;  sp.  gr.  2779-2"693  ;  lustre,  pearly  ; 
colour,  yellowish,  grayish,  green  ;  translucent. 
Esseuti^iUy  a  hydrated  silicate  uf  alumina  wid 
soda.  Dana  regards  it  as  a  hydrous  soda 
mica,  and  includes  it  in  his  margarophyliit« 
section  of  hydroos  silicates  ;  ©titers  regard  it 
as  a  soda  damoarite.  The  so-called  talc-schist 
of  Monte  Campione,  which  encloses  staurolito 
and  cyanite,  is  composed  principally  of  thia 
miueraL 

paragonite-sdilst,  a. 

Petrol. :  A  mica-schist  found  In  the  Swiss 
Alps  in  which  the  mica  is  partly  or  wholly  xe- 
placed  by  paragouite  (q.v.). 

•  pax^-a-gon-ize,  vj.  [Eng.  pomyon,  a. ; 
-ije.J    To  LompareL 

"Faire  women  whose  Mcellende  b  discovered  hy 

fxragoniii'iy  OT  setting  one  toaoother." — FuUjsnJtomt 
nff.  Poesie,  bk.  hi.  ch.  xix. 

•  par'-a-gon-less,  a.  [Eng.  paragon,  s. ; 
-Us3.\     Lusurpassed. 

"Thla     paragonlet*     flah-towiL"  —  JtToA* .'   Ltmten 

•  p&r'-a-gri'^O^  '•    [Gt.   irapa-ypd^fut  {para- 

gramiiia)  =  that  ^^hich  one  writes  beside  : 
jTofid  (^>ara)  =  beside,  and  vpo^/i«  (ffninima) 
=  a  writing.]    A  play  upon  wonia  ;  a  pun. 

*  Some  striking  paragrajn.''^JielmotM:  CtcttOt 
bk.  iv.,  lett  18. 

*P^-a-grai]i'-]ua-ti£st,&  [C'r.  TopaypoMAA 
(^•ara'gramma)^  geoit  n-apttypa/i^arof  (j>an»> 
grammatos).]    A  punster. 

"  The  greatest  pa  roffra  m  maUtt  »""™g  the  mod«nu.* 
-^AdtUtan:  Spex:tator,  Nou  (L 

p^-a-grin'-dine.  s.  [Ital.,  from  pamr«  = 
to  guard  against,  audyran<iin  =  liail,  Irom  Lr^t. 
groTidOj  genit.  grandini*.]  An  instrument  to 
avert  occurrences  of  hailstorms  ;  a  paragrele, 

par'-a-graph,  *  par-a-graffe,  *par- 
graffe, '  pyl-crafte, "  pil-crow, «.    [Fr, 

ptragruphe,  from  Low  Lat.  paragraphuinf  acc 
of  i>aragraphus  =a  paragraph,  from  Gr.  vop^ 
ypa<i)o%  (paragraphos)=  a  line  or  stroke  drawn 
in  the  margin:  irapd  (parn)  =  beside,  and 
ypd<itu  (grttph6)==.  to  write  ;  Bp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL 
paragra/o.}    [Pabaph,  «.] 

1,  A  reference-mark  [%} ;  a  mark  used  to 
denote  a  division  in  the  text ;  a  marginal  note 
placed  to  call  attention  in  a  text  or  to  indicate 
a  change  of  subject. 

2,  A  distinct  portion  of  a  discourse;  a  short 
passage  of  a  work ;  a  section  of  a  writing  or 
chapter  wJiich  refers  to  one  particular  point. 
It  may  consist  of  oue  or  more  sentences,  and 
is  souietimea  marked  by  the  character  H,  but 
more  frequently  by  a  break  iu  the  composition 
or  lines. 

■That  which  the  Greeke  book  dlvideth  br  chapiMB 

nod  l'<ir^rapfu-t.'~AK)iam. :  ToxophUus,  bk.  t, 

3,  A  short  passage  ;  a  brief  notice. 

"Such  rt-putatlon  aa  they  may  obtatn  from  a  three- 
Ilne  paragrup^  iu  the  romei  ol  a  ntjwBpapcr."— Zfci**# 
Telejraph,  Aug.  23,  is^i. 


fite,  f&t,  f^re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt; 
or,  wore*  wqI^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cor,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    8Q,oe=.6;  ey=a;  qn  =  kv* 
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*  p^-a-graph,  v.t.  [Paraooapu,  <.]  (Par- 
Ava^  r*) 

1.  To  mark  in  the  margin ;  to  sign  with 
one'f  Initials. 

"Tbo  fllerk  by  wbctn  the^  u«  to  b« allowed,  th»t  U 

pariAUTitphvL'—liaeli/n  :  UaU  of  Frnji<». 

2.  To  form  into  pfti-agrapUa ;  to  write  in 
paragraphs 

3.  To  mention  In  a  paragraph  orshort  notice. 

"I  AID  BUeereii  at  l»y  my  lU-tiualiiUucea  ainl  pftrn- 
ffrmplufd  by  tlt«  ue*t)^)fen:'—tiktrifii4in:  OokoU/ifr 
itandal.  U.  i. 

P&r'-a-graph-er,  ».  [Eng.  pamoraph ;  -«r.] 
A  writer  of  i»ara>,'iaph3  ;  a  para^^raphist. 

"  Tlt«  pnraara$jhert  uf  tlmt  time  often  U»i>eud  upuit 
^h.^tt-wvle  at»as«  fur  tlRir«U)ck  lu  Inula. "—Jicriifirr'* 
H<tj/tui}it.  Oct.  LDia,  !>.  :i)T. 

p&r-a-gr&ph'-io,  ];k&r-a-gr2iph'-io-al,  a. 

[EnJ.  iiantgrxiph;  -ic, -icaL\  IVrtaiiiiii^  to  a 
paragrapli;  conBistingofpuia-iapha, divisions, 
or  sections. 

"It  .  .  KAVsa  paraaraphle  air  to  hla  crtUclanic'* — 
Ber^er't  JUagaidne,  May.  USO,  y.  110. 

•  piir-a-gr&ph'-ic-al-ly,  culo.  (Eng.  jviru- 
ffraphuxU;  -^y.\    By,  or  iu,  paragrapLia. 

p&r'-a-gr&ph-lst,  «.  [I^n;^-.  jtaraijraph;  -ist.] 
Uue  'who  wriLea  para^rapli:>  or  brief  notices. 

•  pir-^gr&pll-lst'-Xc-al,  a.  I  Eng.  para- 
graph; UticaL]  The  same  as  PARAoaAPUic 
(q.v.>. 

p&r-a-grelo',  a.  ( FV.,  from  parer  =  to  guard 
agailiwt.  and  yrele  —  liaiLJ  A  small  lightniiitC- 
coniiuctor  set  up  by  means  of  a  polo  in 
French  vlneyartU  to  ai<l  in  drawing  off  the 
electricity  from  the  atinosi'hcre  over  them. 
The  intention  is  to  prevent  the  occarreni:e  uf 
hailtttonna.  Arij^o  proposed  that  the  cou- 
ductoi-8  should  be  raised  and  supiwrted  by 
iinall  balloons  connected  by  Hlonder  wires  or 
thaina  with  the  ground.    [rAUAOiiANDlNE,] 

P&r-^gfuay  (1  a«  w),  ».    (See  def.] 

Gfog. :  A  state  of  i5outh  America,  south  and 
vest  uf  Brazil. 

Faragnay-tea,  a. 

1.  Ortl.  Lang.  :  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
tUx  fKiraguemii^  and  that  tree  itself.  The 
leaves,  which  when  green  taste  like  those  nf 
mallow,  are  roasteil,  dried,  and  almost  pulver- 
ized. Three  kinds  of  It  exist:  the  Qrat,  the 
half  expanded  buds;  the  fwcond,  the  leaves 
stripped  of  tlie  ribs ;  ami  tlie  thiixl,  the  leaveH 
un.stripped.  These  are  put  in  a  teapot,  calletl 
mate  Oj.v  ),  hot  water  aihleil,  and,  when  cool, 
Uie  infusion  is  sucked  up  through  a  tube.  Tlie 
tea  is  used  generally  in  central  t>outh  America, 

2.  CActi.  .'Verba  Mat6.  The  dried  leaves  and 
t\*'i;^'8  of  Ilex  jtarttguayeiisis.  They  have  bei-u 
examined  by  Stenhouse,  who  found  them  to 
contain  1*2  per  cent,  of  caffeine. 

ptf-^-hSK'-j^-lene*  i.  [Prefl  para-,  and 
Eny,  kexylenf.] 

CheiiK.  :  CgHj-j.  A  modification  of  3  hexy- 
lene,  and  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

p&r-a-^P'-P^  ••     CI*ref.  para-,  and  Gr. 

(inToV  (hippos)  =:  a  horao.J 

PitUeont,  :  A  genua  of  Perissotlactylo  Ungu- 
lati'8  from  the  Pliocene  of  North  Anierieii, 
having  alllnity  with  the  horse  and  the  tapir. 

pltr-a-hy'-fis,  «.     [Prtf.  pam-,  and  Gr.  t^ 

(hit!t],  g'liiU  vo<:  (Auo5)=:aswiiie.] 

PaUeont. ;  A  Rf-nua  of  Suida,  fhim  the 
Iflwer  Eocene  of  America.  Jt  was  apiwrcntly 
biijhly  BDeclalized,  antl,  as  a  geumt.  short- 
lived. It  attained  a  much  greater  sl^e  than 
tlie  true  lincjil  formn,  and  the  uunil>er  of  its 
teeth  wan  much  reduced.  {Marah :  ItUrod,  d) 
SitccAsaion  Vert,  Li/e^  p.  30.) 

pa-ra-t'-ba,  «.    fHie  Brazilian  name.] 
lioU  :  Hiiiiaruha  versio/lor,    [SiUARuaA.] 

*  par-all,  *par-allle,v.t.    (PAiiAiL,a)   To 

diess ;  t*)  ch>tlio. 

"Parailmi  bjrm  Ijka  bflr  pmitr*.* 

I'iitri  /'/'.wrrum.  p^  SB. 

*par-all,  *  par-aiUe, «.  [O.  Pr.] 
L  Apparel,  diess,  attira 

"  Iu  tlio  pttrall  uf  A  |iltirr1m.* 

I'teri  Ptowmmn^  p.  tta 

8.  Nobility ;  men  of  rank. 

pfir  a-Il'-mSn-ite,  «.  [Prcf.  para-,  ami  Fng. 
UmentU.] 

ifin. :  The  nnina  as  PARAOot.nMnrrr^ 


pjir'-a  keot,  s.    [rAiuuKtirr.] 
p^-ak-l&o'-tifo,  a.      [Pret  para-t  and  Eng. 

laciic]      ISAftCOLACTIC] 

p^-^'-ba-znin.  &  [Pref.  pur-,  and  Eng. 
albumin.]' 

theni.  :  A  substance  found  by  Scheerer  In  a 
diseased  secretion.  It  dillers  fnuu  albumin 
in  Dot  being  completely  precipitated  on  lK)il- 
ing,  even  in  pi'esenco  of  acetic  ncid,  and  in 
dissolving  in  water  alter  prucipitatiou  with 
alcohol. 

pdr-dl'-de -hyde,  s.  (Pref.  par-,  and  Eng. 
aUldiyUc] 

C'heriu  :  CgHi-jOa.  The  solid  niodillcation 
of  aldehyde.  It  is  produced  by  treating  jihle- 
hyde  with  ethyllc  iodide  in  sealed  lubes. 
Melts  at  12',  boils  at  12:1*.  and  has  a  vapour 
density  of  4-71,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  treble 
fonaula  of  aldeliyde,  CeHjoOj. 

p^r-a-leip'-sis,  p^-a-lip'-sis, «.    [Para- 

LEPSIS.) 

pS.r-a-lep'-is,  b.  [Pref.  paror,  and  Gr.  Actti's 
(lepis)==.  a  scale.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scopelidie  (q.v.).  Head 
and  body  elongate,  compressed,  covejed  with 
dedduous  scales  ;  cleft  of  mouth  very  wi*le  ; 
ventnils  small ;  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite 
dorsal,  which  is  snort,  and  on  hinder  part  of 
body  ;  adipose  fln  small;  caudal  emari^'inate. 
Three  species  of  small  pelagic  hsbes  from 
Mediterranean  and  Atlanlic. 

pSr-a-lep-sis,  pfix -a-lep-sy,  a.  [Gr. 
na(><Oi.(tip(.i(j)araleipsU)  =■  &n  omission  or  Icav- 
in'^  out:  nopo  (pora)=.  beside,  beyond,  and 
Aeirrui  (^e(/)o)=  to  leave.] 

Wut.  :  A  pretended  or  apparent  omission  ; 
a  figure  by  which  a  8i)eaker  pretends  to  pass 
by  what  at  the  same  time  he  I'eally  mentions  ; 
as,  '*  I  do  not  sj>eak  of  my  advei>ar\'s  scan- 
dalous veiiaiityand  rapacity  ;  I  take  no  notiie 
of  his  brutal  conduct ;  I  do  not  speak  of  his 
treachery  and  malice." 

*  pa-ra'-li-an,  s.      [Or.  n-apoAoc  (paralos)  =. 

oy  or  near  the  sea  :  napa  (pam)  =  beside,  and 
oAj  (haU)=  the  sea.]    A  dweller  by  the  sea. 

pSx-a-li-pom'-e-na,  s.  pi.     (Gr.  irapoAfuro- 

fteya  (]xiialeipomenu)=  Ihiligs  omitted  ;  napa' 
\(i-!Tui(jM.(ra!eii"''>)  =  to  omit.]  Things  omit ti-d  ; 
a  supplement  containing  something  omitted  in 
a  preceding  work.  The  Books  of  Chioiiichs 
were  so  failed  by  the  LXX.,  and  the  name  is 
retained  iu  the  Vulgate. 

p^-al-l&c'-tic,  par-al-l&c'-tio-al,  a. 

[Fr.  'j'amUacti'{uc:  (Jer.  jkuxUlaktiiidi.]  *  Per- 
taining to  parallax  (q.v.). 

parallactic- ellipso,  «. 

Aslroti. :  An  ellijisc  described  against  tlie 
background  of  the  sky  when  its  parallax  is 
obacrvetl  from  the  successive  spots  occupieil 
by  the  earth  in  her  annual  revolution.  It  is 
from  Ihia  parallactie  ellipse  that  the  distances 
of  Bonio  lew  fixed  stars  have  bton  approxi- 
mately determined.  {BaU :  Story  0/ the  Heavena^ 
I..  413.) 

paraUactlc-lnstmment,  t. 

Astroii, :  An  instrument  invented  by  Ptolemy 
for  determining  the  moon's  parallax.  (Ptolemy  : 
Abiuigest,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii.) 

pdr-al-l&x,  s.  [Gr.  n-opeUAo^if  (parallaxh) 
=;  (1)  an  alternation,  (2)  change,  (3)  parallax 
(see  Wlow);  Or.  irapaWdfra-ut  (jKtnillassti)=  to 
make  things  alternate:  rapd  (jfara)  =.  from 
beside,  ami  aWdtrtruj  {(tllasao)  —  to  change  ; 
Ital.  parullasae;  Oer.  &  Fr.  jaraUaxt.] 

I.  Atitrofi. :  The  dilferenre  betwern  the 
position  of  a  heavenly  body  as  viewed  from  a 
Btfltion  on  the  earth's  surface  and  as  It  would 
be  if  seen  from  tho  centre  of  our  ]iIftTicU  It 
is  iiKuisnrcd  by  an  angle,  of  which  the  point 
Is  formed  by  the  In-avenly  body,  whilst  tlni 
straiKht  lines  enclosing  it  t/imh  the  observer's 
position  and  t!io  centre  of  the  eailli.  (Ainj : 
J'np.  Astronomy,  ed.  )Jth,  p.  142.)  Tho  paral- 
lax of  tlie  sun  is  Wtwpcn  a"  and  0",  ami  that 
of  the  moon  about  a  degree  and  n  half.  (Unil., 
pp.  2llii,  210.) 

t  2.  Opttci:  TJie  difTerencc  In  the  position 
of  iin  object  iiroiiuceil  wlnri  the  wln's  are  not 
at  a  pro|H-r  ilistanco  from  the  uVJect-glass. 

^  (I)  Angle  of  }iar(iUax : 

Optlrjt :  Theanj^le  fnrmrd  by  two  Knes  drawn 
ft'nm  an  objtriri,  one  U*  Him  ci'Utiu  of  tuieh  eye. 


(2)  Annual  parallax : 

<u)  The  tennsumelimcs applied  toa  parallax, 
if  any  is  visible,  uf  a  star  when  viuwod  (rum 
two  tipiKntite  points  of  the  euiUi's  ui biL  The 
annual  |uirullax  of  tiie  aUini  iu  iiui  iu  any 
case  ci^rtainly  2",  and,  in  every  case  but  one, 
untiuestioiiably  less  llian  a  single  second. 

(h)  6onietiiiics  tbo  dilfert-uce  lu  the  imisiUod 
of  u  star  as  viewed  fruin  the  suu  and  from  the 
earth  at  the  extremity  of  her  orbit ;  in  other 
wuids,  with  a  basudine  of  half  her  orbit. 

(3)  liinocular  pttrallax : 

Optics:  The  dittercnce  between  the  position 
of  an  object  as  seen  with  the  one  eye  and 
witli  the  other,  the  head  remaining  unmoved- 

(4)  Coiicentne  jtarallax :  Tho  aaue  aa  Liur- 
nal  parallax. 

(0)  DinriuU  parallax:  The  same  aa  Geocen- 
tric puratlax  (q.v.). 

(6)  (Jeocentric  parallax : 

Atitron. :  The  parallax  of  a  heavenly  body 
wlien  in  the  horizon.  The  term  is  f|>eciully 
Used  of  the  moon.  Wien  iu  the  horizon  the 
parallax  is  greater  tlian  when  the  luooo  is  In 
auy  other  position. 

(7)  HoritonUd  ffptatorial  paraltaz : 
Astron.:  As  the  radii  of  the  earth  are  not 

all  equal,  it  is  ncedlul  to  decide  whirh  to  use 
in  calculating  the  moon's  horizontal  }>araU)ix. 
The  insertion  of  the  tenu  equatori>il  means 
that  tho  equator  is  the pnrticularradius  which 
has  been  employed,  as  it  actually  is  by  most 
astronomers.  Tlie  moon's  hoilzontal  equa- 
torial parallax  varies  from  54'  to  1'1'15",  the 
ditference  aiiNing  from  the  elliptic  orbit  in 
which  tho  luminary  moves.  (Airy:  Pop. 
Astron.,  p.  IW.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  is 
computed  by  moans  of  her  equatorial  hori- 
zontal parallax.  Theoretically  sjwaking,  that 
of  the  suu  can  be  ascertained  in  a  siniilar 
way ;  but,  the  figures  being  small,  a  minute 
error  iu  them  would  make  a  great  dilfereuce 
in  the  results  of  compuUiticns  founded  on 
them.  Hence  other  metliods  ai*  adopted. 
ISuN,  Transit.) 

(8)  ParvlUix  in  altitude: 

AstroK. :  The  ]>arallax  of  a  h'*avenly  body 
when  it  lias  nseii  to  a  certain  altitude  above 
tlie  horizon. 

piLr'-al-lel,  *  pj&r'-ar-lell,  a.  A  «.     (O.  Fr. 

jiiirultt:!(,  tn)m  i*ut.  paraUetus  ;  Gr.  ropoMiiAof 
(panillelua)  =  iHirallel,  side  by  side,  from  wapa 
(;»aru)  =  Ix-sitie,  and  *  oAAivAos  (uV/etoa)  =  one 
another  ;Kp.pa)*u^/o;  Ital.  paraiUJo^paruidlo.} 

A*  As  ailjective: 

L  Orilinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Having  the  same  tendency  or  direction; 
tending  to  the  same  end  or  r^ulU 

(2)  Continuing  the  resemblance  Uiroogh 
many  paitieuUirs ;  similar;  niuuing  on  all 
fours;  corresponding. 

*'  Cuiuiiare  tl>«  wurda  and  pbraars  iu  on*  place  of  ao 

aulliur.  wLIlIi  am  geurrHUy  atlleJ  ttanitlct  |>laoiB.'— 
IVatu  :  Loj/ie. 

XL  (ieom. :  Having  the  same  direction  and 
everywhere    equidistant    liom    each    ottier. 

(PAKAI.LKI.-I.INHS.J 

B.  As  aiihMuntit>e  .* 
L  Ordinary  Languagt: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  line  which  thrnaghnut  its  whole  length 
lies  In  llio  Slime  <lii-ection  with,  and  is  every- 
where eiiuidistant  from,  another  or  others. 

•"Tliafi  doue 
Ai  Dear  aa  th«  vxtremMt  «ii>lau(  tmnttMt.' 

MoAri/x  ;  rVo«'«i  4  Crmti-ln,  1.  a 

(2)  Direction  {aiallel  or  confoniiable  to  that 
of  another  line. 

2.  Figitnitivrly  : 

<1)  Conformity  or  resemblance  continaod 
through  many  |iarLU  ulars  ;  resemblance  ;  oor- 
respondeiK!u  in  csHenllal  points  ;  similarity. 

"Tha  pitralM  Uultlu  lu  tli«  (;nlulMkit«a.  ••  «all  u 

labiirlouaitwt  I't  tlnj  work.  ■— ft-^iy  V  '*'**»■ 

(2)  A  romiiarlson  nindc :  as,  To  draw  a 
parultrl  between  two  events. 

"Sufli  a  ftamlUt  h  tjt  aliauluUly  «rTuu«o(»  aa  any- 
UitiiK  >*iii  Ik-."-'  Wf'tlntD  -  L'lnffMiXt;*,  cIl  ll. 

(3)  All  equal;  a  rntintiTiuirt ;  Homethlnff 
equal  or  similai*  to  another  in  all  usecutial 

points. 

"Tlin  halTv*!  of  wlilch  JBfftvjf*  w«  (lift  ahjMt  «ai 
without  n/-r.ill«l  Ui  our  lilaUiry.' ~  •/•Jt  tulu#.-  Otit, 
A'ry  ,  ill.  »ilv. 


WSiU  ^^l  P^t,  i6^i;  oat,  90U.  oboruB,  9liln,  bon^h;  go.  gonx;  thin,  (his:  sin,  o^;  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  oxlst.    -Ukff. 
,  -tlan  — sh^n.    -tlon,  -«ion  =  ahCui ;  -tlon,  -sloxx  =  shun,    -cloua,    tloiis,    atouB     ft!:us.    -bio.  ~d)o.  Ac   ^  bol.  d^L 
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n,  Teclmically : 

1.  Fort.:  A  wide  trench  parallel  to  the 
ittacked  work,  for  protectinj,'  the  besieging 
troops.  The  piirallels  loiiueuL  the  iipproacnes 
or  zii^zatjs  hy  which  advances  are  made  on  be- 
sieged works. 

2.  O'eog. :  A  line  on  a  gh^be  or  map  marking 
the  hititude  ;  a  circle  or  i-ort  of  a  circle  paral- 
lel to  the  equator. 

3.  Print. :  A  reference-mark  (UX 
paxallel-bar.  s. 

1.  :<tetim-eng. :  A  rod  in  the  side-lever  engine, 
forriiint;  a  cotmection  with  the  I'tinip  rods  and 
studs  uloiig  the  centre  line  uf  the  levers. 

2.  (Pi.) :  Bars  fixed  at  a  certain  heij^ht  above 
the  giouiid,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  on 
whicii  to  practise  gyniuaatic  exercises. 

parallel-circles,  s.  pL    Tiiose  circles  of 

the  sphere  whuse  planes  are  parallel  to  each 
other ;  every  system  of  such  circles  has  a 
common  axis,  and,  consequently,  their  poles 
»re  also  common.    [Concentric. J 

parallel- coping,  5. 

Build. :  Coi>int;  of  equal  thickness  through- 
out ;  it  is  used  to  cope  inclined  surfaces,  such 
as  gables,  &.c. 

parallel-file,  s.  A  file  which  has  no 
taper,  but  prr^eives  its  size  from  tang  to 
point.  One  wliich  is  Hat  and  strictly  correct 
is  known  as  a  dead-parallel  ille. 

I>arallel'forces.  3.  pi. 

Mech. :  Forces  which  act  in  directions  par- 
allel to  each  other. 

5f  Centre  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces :  The 
point  at  which  the  resulUnt  of  the  system 
may  be  .snpposetl  to  ait.  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  tlie  paiallel  forces. 

parallel-luiife,  s.  Two  knife-blades  in 
one  liaiidle.  set  parallel  to  each  other,  witli 
one  or  nmie  screws  to  regulate  their  distance. 
A  microtome  (q.v.). 

parallel-lathe,  s.  A  smnll  bench-tool  for 
dentist-s",  jewellers',  and  watchmakers'  use. 

parallel-lines,  s.  pi. 

1.  atom. :  Two  straight  lines  are  parallel  to 
eacli  other  when  they  lie  in  the  same  diicc- 
tion.  It  fnllows  from  this  dehnition,  (1)  that 
they  are  contiiined  in  the  same  jdune  ;  <2)  that 
theycannot  intersect  how  far  soever  both  may 
be  piolonged.  Any  number  of  srrai^ht  lines 
are  parallel  to  each  other  when  they  nave  the 
same  dii-cction,  or  when  they  are  respectively 
parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

2.  MiL  :  The  same  as  Paeallel,  «.,  B.  II.  1. 
parallel-motion,  s. 

1.  Merit. :  A  device  mvented  by  James  Watt, 
designed  to  connect  the  piston  and  pump  rods 
of  a  steam-engine  with  the  working  beam  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  former  shall  move  in 

*8traiglit  lines.  Tlieprimipleof  themecliaiiism 
consists  ill  the  fact  that  in  every  ]>arallelogram, 
three  angles  being  att.irlied  and  revolving  in 

\  arcs  of  circles,  the  fonrlh  will  continue  nearly 
In  a  straight  line  of  movement. 

2.  Music:  Tlie  movement  of  two  or  more 
parts  at  tlxed  intervals,  as  tliirds,  sixths. 
Parallel  tilths  are  under  certain  limitations 
forbidden.     [Consecutives.] 

I>arallel-plane3,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  Planes  lying  in  tlie  same  direction. 
parallel-roads,  s.  pi. 

GfoL  :  Thiee  roads  parallel  to  each  other 
and  perfectly  horizontal,  existing  at  exactly 
the  same  elevation  (100,  200,  and  1,200  feet 
above  the  sea  level),  along  opposite  sides  of 
Glen  Roy.  in  Inverness-shire,  ten  miles  north 
of  Foi-t  WillLim.  Dr.  BucUhind,  Macculloch, 
Asa-s-siz.  sirT.  Dick  Lauder,  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr. 
Milne  Holme.  Prof.  Rogers.  Sir  Roht.  Cham- 
bers. Mr.  Jnniies<m,  Sir  Chas.  Lyell,  Rev.  R. 
B.  Watson.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Prof.  Bab- 
bage,  &c.,  have  all  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  roails.  They  were  prolably 
made  by  water,  wliirh,  during  the  elevation  of 
the  land,  stood  for  long  periods  at  the  three 
successive  levels.  Si'Uic  content!  that  the 
water  which  prndncetl  them  was  that  of  a 
lake,  perhaps  n  glacier  lake,  othiTS  that  of  the 
ocean.  Sir  John  Lubbock  advocates  the 
former  view,  and  considers  that  the  waves 
wouM  throw  the  materials  which  they  moved 
In  a  downward  <lirection.  (deol.  Snc.  Trans., 
iv.  314  ;  Qttnr.  Jnvrn.  Cmh  Soc,  xviii.  2:J5,  xx. 
9,  xxiv.  8:J,  ?73,  xxv.  2S2.) 


parallel-rod,  s. 

:>ttain-eiig. :  A  rod  connecting  the  crank- 
pins  of  the  driving-wheels. 

parallel-ruler,  s.  A  draughtsman's  in- 
stiiimeiit  for  dmwing  parallel  lines.  It  con- 
sists of  two  rectangular  rules  of  -vood  ormetid 
connected  by  cross  pieces,  usually  of  brass  of 
equal  length,  and  so  attached  by  a  hinge  joint, 
tliat  tlie  two  rulei-8  may  be  made  to  recede 
from  or  ajiproaeh  towaitls  each  other  at 
pleasure,  so  that  if  one  remains  last  the  other 
will  constantly  be  parallel  to  it. 

parallel-sailing,  s. 

Navig. :  Sailing  on  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

parallel-sphere,  s.  in  si'herical  pro- 
jections that  I'ositiou  of  the  splnre  in  which 
the  circles  of  latitude  are  all  parallel  to  the 
horizon. 

parallel-vice,  s.  A  vice  whose  jaws 
move  in  exact  pai\Tllclism,  a  baron  one  slip- 
ping in  a  socket  m  the  other. 

parallels  of  declination,  s.  pL 

Afytroii. :  Small  ciicles  of  the  celestial  sphere 
parallel  to  the  equator. 

parallels  of  latitude,  s.  pi. 

1.  Astroiu :  Those  circles  of  the  celestial 
sphere  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

2.  Navig.  :  [Latitudk,  H  (4)]. 

p^-al-lel,  v.t.  &  i.    [Parallel,  o.] 
A.  T 7-ans it ive : 

*  L  I'it. :  To  place  or  make  parallel  to 
another ;  to  set  so  as  to  kcei>  the  same  direc- 
tion witli,  and  an  equal  distance  troin,  some- 
thing else. 

"The   needle  ...  doth    pnrtinet   anit    place    Itself 
Qpoii  tlie  true  merldiau.— /•/-uterM.'   Vulgar  A'rrourt, 
bk.  ii.,  cli.  ii. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  make  parallel  orconformabletosome- 
thing  else. 

"Hlallfeis/Mrtif/W.i 
Even  with  the  stroke  auil  I  mo  of  l.isgn-.-it  Justice." 
::>/i4tkefp.  :  Ateaaure/^r  JJcattire,  Iv.  X. 

2.  To  funiish  an  equal  to  ;  to  mutcli. 

3.  To  rival,  to  equal. 

"  Great  as  tliou  art,  yet  tmntlleftl  by  tlioie. 
Thy  cuuutryuieu,  Wfuro  tlieo  l>orii  io  thltie-* 

/•>/-un ;  Ch'Uda  Harold,  Iv.  40. 

4.  To  correspond  to. 

"  iliiit  he  atrttched  out  the  north  over  the  emiity 
places,  seeius  tu  fjarulhl  the  exiiresolou  «(  David.  ll<^ 
Btrttched  uiit  the  cATth  uimii  the  watem."— Bujuaf  ; 
2'heory  qf  the  Lnrth. 

*  5.  To  compare. 

*  B,  Inirans. :  To  bo  like  or  equal ;  to  cor- 
respond, to  agree. 

"Sound  pnrnlleleth  In  rnnny  otlier  thltigi  with  the 
ei'-'ht.  juid  nvdliitiun  of  things  luvlsible.*— ZJocon .'  a\uU 
U.St..  \  125. 

*  pSr'-al-lel-a-ble,  n.   [Eng  parallel ;  -alle.] 
That  ii'iay  or  can  be  paralleled  or  eqnalleiL 
"  Our  tliity  is  secoudeil  with  auoh  an  advantage,  ivs  Is 
not  y  nrallelnfite  iu  all  the  world  beside."— fip.  Jlali  : 
Remain*,  i*.  377. 

par-al-lel'-i-nerved,  o.    [Cng.  parallel;  i 
connect.,  and  7ierv(ui.] 
Botany : 

1.  Having  nearly  parallel  veins,  as  in 
grasses,  or  even  somewhat  curved,  as  in  the 
lily  of  the  valley.    {De  CandoUe.) 

2.  Having  tlie  lateral  ribs  sti-aight,  as  in 
the  leaves  of  the  alder  tree.    (Micltel.) 

par'-al-lel-ism,  s.  [Fr.  jiarallellsvie,  from 
Gr.  Trapa^X-qkicTfj.o'i  (parallilismos),  from  ffop- 
oAAtjAos  (jxtraUclos)  =  parallel  (q.v.).] 

I.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  par- 
allel. 

"Abbood  as  they  assume  the  property  of  enc-loahig 
epate.  tbt-y  lose  (he  inui-t-ily  uf  jjurailel i3ni,"—Leynrs : 
History  <>J  rhioiophy,  L  qx. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Correspondence  or  similarity  In  import- 
ant or  essential  points. 

"The  wniulerfid  pantUeVurru  In  the  mvths  of  the 
Aryan  world.— fox  .■  Arymt  Myth'>togi/.     (i*reLJ 

*  2.  A  comparison,  a  parallel. 

'"Tia  easie  to  draw  a  pnrnllel't^n  between  that 
amrleiit,  and  this  nu.re  niudeni  uolhUii-'—UranoUl: 
Vwiiti/  nf  Do'j'natiting,  cli.  xv. 

U  Pamflelimn  of  Hebrew  Portnj :  Tlie  repe- 
tition of  tlie  same  sentiment  in  the  tirst  and 
second  lines  of  a  couplet,  as  in  Job  xxxix.  5, 

*'  Who  h:ith  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  r 
Or  who  hath  Iw-sed  the  iwiidsuf  Hie  wild  assT" 

Sometimes,  as  in  Isa.   xxiv,  4-6,  there  Is  a 


triplet ;  at  others,  as  In  xli.  0,  a  more  coraples 
ariiiugemcnt.  The  parallclisnt  is  nut  api>art'Qt 
U^  the  Kiiglish  reader  in  the  A.V.,  but  in  this 
respect  considerable  improvement  has  \wtit  ef- 
fecied  by  the  Kev'sej^  uf  the  Old  Testament  In 
printing  the  puctical  jiarls  as  j'oelry. 

*  par-al-lel-ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  parolUl; 
■  isti':.\  '  Uf  the  nature  of,  or  involving  i>aral- 
lelisin.     {MUirvin,.) 

•pSr'-al-lel  ize,  v.t.  lEng.  parallel;  -ice.] 
To  render  parallel. 

t  p5x'-al-lelled,3Ki,  par.  or  a.  [Parallel,  ».l 

*  par'-al-lel-less,  s.     [Eng.  parallel;  -les*.\ 

UuparadeleU,  matchless. 

■■  Tell  nie.  gentle  boy, 
!■  she  not  paraVetl' »  /' 

iit:aum.  A  Flet.  :  Philaster,  UL  L 

*  pir'-al-lel-lj^,  adv.  [Eug.  parallel;  -ly.} 
In  a  pamllel  manner  ;  with  par.dlelism. 

"  Tlieir  leaves  and  )>r)iiiches/Mir(i//e//tf  auswerhigon* 
aiiutlit^r." — J/ore  AutiUote  Uj/aititt  AthtUin.  {App. 
cU,  Jti.) 

pSr-al-ler-a-grim,  •p&r-a-lel'-o-gr&m, 

s.  '  [O.  Fr.  2>aiulflu[irainme  (I-'r.  j/aiutteio- 
gravime),  from  Lat.  puntllelogramminii  =  » 
liarallelograin,  from  Gr.  ■napa^^krjKoypaixfj.ot 
(jKirallHogrammon),  neut.  sing,  of  napoLWrj^o- 
ypafj.ti.0%  {jxirullclogramiiios)  =  botuided  bj 
jiarallel  lines,  from  TrapaAAT)\o5  ()>artt//*"Zos)  = 
parallel  {q.  v.),  and  ypat^  ft.a(gruviinu)  =  a  stroke, 
a  line;  ypdipui  (gia}'l>0)=  to  wiite,  to  draw; 
Sp.  2>arultlograiiio  ;  Ital.  jKirallehgrammo.) 

I.  A  four-sided  figure  or  quadrilateial  whose 
opposite  sides  are  parallel  toench  other,  taken 
two  and  two.  The  opposite  sides  are  equal  to 
each  other,  taken  in  pail's,  ns  are  als<i  the  op- 
positeangles,  (Rectangle,  RHOMBis.SgiiARE.] 

%  The  term  is  popularly  aj'plied  to  any 
quadiihiteral  ligure  of  greater  length  than 
brtadth. 

*  2.  A  pantograph. 

"Sbowinsuiethe  use  of  the  pamlU-tofjram.  by  which 
hedr^w  in  u  quiirter  uf  au  huur  befuio  me.  lii  litUo 
from  a  Lieut,  a  iiiL>eit  neat  nmy  uf  England,  that  la,  ftU 
the  oulliiica.  ■— /'e/zi/*:  iHuru,  l>eu  a.  lt-68. 

parallelogram  of  forces,  s. 

Meek. :  The  name  gi\en  to  a  theorem  in  tha 
coniposiLioii  of  foices,  stated  as  hdlows  : 

If  two  forces  actliiy  on  a  iiartkle  l>e  repteseuted  in 
maiptiiud«  and  dlrcttiun  by  tttnii^lit  liiit-a  draun  frum 
th«  iiiirtlule.  and  a  jjiiirallelograiii  lie  cunstriKttid  hav- 
ln«  tliesB  Btniight  lines  aa  adjacent  sldeii.  then  ti.e  re- 
Bultajit  uf  the  tHu  furies  is  rei'reaenteU  in  niai^nitude 
and  direction  liy  that  diat(unal  of  the  ^jaiallulugrauk 
Which  iMiasea  through  the  pariicle. 

par-al-lel-d-gram-maf -10,  a.  [Eng. 
jxira'Uelogram  ;  -utic]  I'ei-taiMing  or  relating 
to  a  paralklogram. 

*  pax  -  al  -  lei  -  6  -  grslm'-  mic,  *  pir  -  al- 
lel-o'-gram'-mic-al,  'par-al-lcl-o- 

gram'-iC  a.1,  o.  LEng.  purallelngram  ;  -iCf 
•ical]  Having  the  nature  or  i>ropert.ea  of  a 
pai-allelogram. 

"  The  table  being  paraiUlofframlcat."  —  SUnte : 
TrittTiim  :iiiuiidy.  in.  21J. 

*  par-al-lel-o-gr&m'-mon,  s.      iGr.]     A 

paialleh>gi-am  (q.v.),  (K  lloLluwl:  Plutarch, 
p.  1036.) 

por-al-lel-o-pi-ped,    par-al-lel-o-pi- 

pe-"d6n,  s.  ILat.  ]>urulhiejni>edum,  from  Gr. 
TrapoAATjAeWn-eSof  (lMinUU:le]>i}>€don)  =  B,  body 
witli  parallel  snifaces,  from  TropoAXyjAo?  {jxtixiU 
IHos)  =  i>arallel,  and  fnijrt&ov  {epi}>etloii)  —  a 
flat  surface,  liom  ctti  (ej)/)  =  uj-cn,  and  ireBor 
(pedon)  =  the  giound.l 

Geom.  :  A  regular  solid  bounded  by  six 
plane  surfaces,  or  parallelograms,  the  oppo- 
site pairs  of  whicli  are  similar,  parallel,  and 
equal  to  each  other.  If  the  parallelograina 
are  squares,  the  solid  is  a  cut*. 

par-al-lel-o-pi'-pe-don,  s.     [Paualleuk 

I-lPED.l 

par-al-lel-os-ter -ic,  «.     IGr.  wapaAXTjAot 
(jtarullc/oa).  and  orcpeos  {$tereo6)=  solid.]  [Se% 
comp.) 
parallelosterlc-componnds,  j.  pi 

Chem. :  A  term  given  by  beheerer  to  com- 
poMiids  analog.ius  in  composition,  and  exhibit- 
ing equal  difierences  of  atomic  volume. 

pi^T-a-log'-iC-al,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
logiuU  (q.v.).]  '  Cliaracteiized  by  or  contain- 
iiig  paralogism  ;  illogical. 

p^r'-a-lo-gism,  s.  [Fr.  paralogisme,  from 
Lat.  *  pamlogismns,    from    Gr.     jrapaAtryi<r/iai 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  m»rine :  go.  p6W 
«;  wore,  woU;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  f^ ;  try,  Sj^rian.    «,  €0  —  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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ijtaralctjlsntos)  =  a  false  reckoning,  from 
wapaJurfi^otLat  (paralo^jizomai)  =  to  reckon 
wrouijly  ■  nofid  (;«rn)  =  beaide,  and  Koyi^utAni 
^jizomaC)  =  to  reckon.  J 

Lngtc:  A  fallar-ious  argmncnt  or  faUo  re;i- 
Boiiinjj:  a  reisonins  wJilcli  U  false  in  iM)int  of 
fnrin,  tliat  is,  wliic)i  iscontrary  to  lopiral  rules 
or  fonniiliB  ;  a  conclusion  uiiwarninteil  by  the 
prciiimcs. 

••  The  /ormer  o(  the«e  is  th«  pnrnJoffitn  o(  fonil 
Roin-vTiUU:  th»  other  of  tiinexTvlug  i»oHUcuuu.  — 
8p.  Jtalt :  Serman  on  Philipi/Unu  IIL  IS.  19. 

p^  rXl'-6-^lto.«.     [Gr.  wapdXoyo<:  (pamlogos) 

=  uiiaccouiitaUle  ;  sutT.  -t(*  (.Vi».).] 

Aft II. :  A  mineral  orcurriti!;  in  crystals  en- 
cl"sin3  miicli  cart)onr>te  of  lime.  Hartlness, 
5'5  ;  up.  pr.  2"60J  ;  colour,  wliitc,  blue,  some- 
times ri'dilish.  RfS!^rile-l  as  an  nlterert  eke- 
Vr^ite  (n.v.).  Found  witli  Inpis  I.tzuM  in  the 
Lake  Baikal  country,  Asiatic  llussia. 

pHratogizomTi)  =  to  reckon  wroni^Iy.]  IPaha- 
i,ooiKM.l  To  reason  falsely  ;  to  draw  false 
couclnsiona. 

TI  Nashf*  u^ies  this  word  without  the  Idea  of 
error  which  it  properly  conveys. 

**I  Mil  «  crotchet  In   my  hwul   here  to  have  mn 
».«trav  tlirowontAll  the  cnost-towiip^  of  EiigUml  . 
nuti  coiii(t)eiit«d  uiil  paralojiiMl  oixVieli  couditlou."— 

•pa-riil'-O-g^,  1.  fGr  irapaXoyCa(fXtraJofjia\ 
from  ffopa  (;>f(m)  =  beside,  beyou'i,  and  \6yo<; 
(/f>3o*)=  discoui-ae,  reason.J  False  reasoning, 
paralogism. 

••  Thftt  BIcthi«el«h  wm  tlie  longrMt  liver  "^f  ill  the 
poalrrtty  of  Adniii.  we  qnietlv  bellt-ve;  Y>iit  thut  he 
miu;  nertl*  h'SO  *•  l»ertin;w  helnvr  ji'irn'offif  tO  deuy." 
Bi-otBu»  :  ru!ot*r  Srrouri,  bk.  vlL  cb.  lli. 

pir-.ni-lu'-mia-ito,  s.  (Pref.  pir-,  and  Eng. 
ati'.minife.] 

^ftn. :  A  massive  nilnenl,  of  n  white  to  pale- 
yellow  colour.  Conii'OH.  :  sulphuric  nci'I, 
14*4  ;  alumina,  37'0 ;  water,  4S'6  =  100  ;  corre- 
Bnon.lingto  the  formula  (^AloOOSOj+lSUO. 
Found  ncir  Halle,  and  in  BrittiUiy. 

p&r-5ly-5a'-tlon,  5.    [Paualvzatios.J 

p&r'-a-lyaa,  v.t.    [Paralyze.] 

pa  Pdl'-J^-Ots,  8.     [Gr.  wa'iiKvo'tv  (paTatwis); 
TraooArw  (j^riituo)  =:  to  loose  ttnd  take  off,  lU 
I'ass.  =  to  fie  pflMlvzcJ.) 
FiiUwt.  :  Palsy  (q.v.). 

pXr-a-lyt'-Ic,  a.  A',  s.    [Fr.  parnlytltpte :  from 
h&t'  varah/tir.us  :  Gr.  rra'yn\vTiK6<;{pnraJut!hos) 
n  nRlictcd  with  paUy  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  paTolitico.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  or  or  pertaining  to  paralysis ;  rescni- 
Win^  pamlysis. 

2.  Suffering  fiom  paralysis  or  palsy ;  palsied, 
paralyzed. 

"  The  cold  ahftklDg  ptr/i*t/tte  hfitiil." 

Prior  :  S-.l^non.  ilL  150. 

S.  Inclined  or  tending  to  paralysis. 
It.  As   sribst. :  One    wlio  Is  afTected  with 
paialvtiift  or  pulsy. 

"  rara'f-ticM,  wliow  ncrrot  Are  .  .  .  iwliiced  to  the 

tri'ii,"  ■title  fw«  If  cut  or   bontnX.'  -~  neiham:   Phuttca- 
ThmAijgt.  bk.  Iv.,  ch   vill.     (Note  i.) 

•p?ir  a-lS^t'-Ic-al.  a.  [Ens.  Tparalytic ; -al] 
The  si'imu  OS  Paralytic  (q.v.X 

•pHr-a-ly-za'-tlon,  s.  [En?.  7yirfi/vr(f); 
•iUinn.X  The  act  of  pa-alyzing  ;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  paralyzed. 

p!^r'-a-lr33,  p'ir'-a-ly^o,  v.t.  [Fr.  para- 
l;jsir ;  fro:ii  ;«/■(('//.*(«*=  paralvsls,  palsy.) 

1.  y.iL :  To  strike  or  affect  with  paralyala 
or  palsy. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  unnerve  ;  to  destroy  or  ininre 
the  physical  or  mental  energy  of;  to  render 
luc.Tcetlvc. 

"Strong  enonirh  to  emMmw  nnil  paratyia  \ia  ma- 
Uoii.'—lJiiV]/  T^leQiatih.AMi.  31.  n>»i. 

P&r-£m,  9.  \V\v-t.  Twr-,  and  Fng.  ami^le.^ 
Cltcm.  :  CrjjN'i.  A  Btibstfince  produced  by 
the  action  of  larhotilc  aniiydriilc  mi  Roilamldc. 
It  U  liHomerir  with  cyanamiilf.  and  rn-MtflUiz'S 
h-  frroiii>s  of  (Inc  silky  neetUos  lU'-Ulnt;  at  100*, 
tnd  di&jiulving  In  water  and  alcohoL 

p^-a-mfo'-9l-dtO,  s.  ph  [Mod.  I^t.  para- 
•KR^iuwi);  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  ndj.  RufT.  -iiftv.] 

Zml. :  A  fnmlIvofHolotrh-honHCillnta.  con- 
sist in^  of  frt-e-Hwimminf;  anlmalcviles,  more  or 
less     flattoucd     and     asymmetrical,     ciliate 


througliont ;  oral  aperture  on  ventml  surface. 
Generii,  Param^cniiii,  Loxocephalus,  Placua, 
and  Cuiicophthirus. 

p^-a-mae'-9i-&m,  t.  [Gr.  mxpa^nwn  (paro- 

virkes)  =  oblong.) 

ZooL  :  The  typicnl  genu-*  of  the  family 
Paramffcidw,  fnmi  salt  and  fresh  water,  and 
abundant  in  vegetable  infusions.  SaviUe  Kent 
records  live  species. 

pir-a-mis-net'-ic,  a.  (Pref.  r^ra-,  anti  Eng. 
•man'Mtic.\  Magnetic,  as  opi'osed  to  dlamug- 
netic.    {Faroikvj.) 

pir-a-mig'-net  ifxn,  s.    [Pref.  jwm-,  and 

Eng'  inag^utism,.\ 

Magiulism :  Magnetism  a-s  opposed  to  dia- 
magnetisni ;  attrucLiuu  as  opposed  to  repulsion. 

pftr-a-m&l'-o-ic,  a.  [Pref.  j^ra-,  and  Eng. 
TTUAleic.]    Derived  frotu  maleieacid. 

paramolelo-acld,  s.    [Fumaric-acid.] 

P&r-a-maV-ic.  a.  [Pref.  pam-,  and  Eng. 
vialCc]  Derived  from  or  containing  malic  acid. 

paramallc-acld.  s. 

Chem. :  0<;J{1^  :  c88h  }  •  DIglycollic  aH>L 
Formed  by  the  dehydration  of  glycollic  acid. 
It  co'stallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms  melting 
at  150',  and  easily  soluble  in  wateraud  alcohol. 
Forma  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

p3x-^mat'-ta,     pXr'-a-miit,  «.      [From 

having  been  originally  ma'lo  of  wool  imported 
from  Paramatta,  in  Australia.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  light  twill  having  a 
cotton  warp  and  a  merino-wool  weft. 

par-a-me-con'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
vtrr'uic]  Deiivcd  froiii  or  containing  mccouic 
acid. 

parameconlo-add,  s.  [Comesic-acid.] 

*  pdr'-a-meat,  5.  [Sp.  jxiramento  =  ornament, 
from  parar  (Lat.  ;>firu)  =  to  provide,  to  adorn.) 
Tliefiirnituro,  ornaments,  and  hangings  of  an 
apartment  for  a  room  of  state.    {iVeale.) 

pSr-a-men-ia-por'-mino,  ».   [Pret  para-, 

and 'Eng.  menisprriiiiiie  (q.v.),] 

Chem.  :  C1SH12NO2.  A  crystalline  body 
Isomeric  with  menisperniiue,  obtained  from 
the  sccd4  of  ^fell^spennum  coccnlus.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  slighily  soluble  In  ellier, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  dilute  acids, 
and  mcUs  at  250°,  volatilizing  in  white  vapoura 
which  condense  like  snow  on  cold  todies, 

pir-a-mor'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  wapa^epor  (parame- 
roa),' for  TTopq/iepos  (jxircnieros)  =  daily.] 

Lot. :  A  genus  of  Apocynacere.  Paramfria 
gbtiulnli/iiit  isaii  extensive  climber  in  the  tiilal 
forests  of  Bnrmah.  It  lurnislics  eiccllcut  in- 
diurubber.     (Catciitlu  Exliib.  Itep.) 

pa-raJn'-C-ter,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
hieter.  ] 

Math. :  A  name  given  to  a  constant  quan- 
tity cntcriiig  into  the  equation  of  a  cm  ve.  The 
term  is  luiucipally  used  fn  discussing  the 
conic  sections.  In  the  paraliola  tlie  parameter 
of  any  iliamcter  is  a  third  jiroportioital  to  the 
abscissa  .nnd  onliuate  ofany  point  of  the  curve, 
tlie  abscissa  mid  ordinate  being  referred  to 
tliat  diameter  and  (he  t.ingcnt  at  its  vertex.  In 
all  cases  the  parameter  of  any  <lianu>tcr  is 
equal  to  ftmr  timestho  distance  fron»  the  focus 
to  the  vertex  of  the  diamcler.  The  narameter 
of  the  axis  is  the  least  possilile,  ana  is  called 
the  parameter  of  the  curve.  In  the  ellipse 
ami  hyperbola,  the  parameter  of  any  diameter 
Is  a  third  proportional  to  the  diaiueter  and 
its  conjugale.  Tlie  paraTiicler  of  tlie  trans- 
verse ii\ists  the  hast  possible,  and  is  cidled 
the  parameter  of  the  curve.  lu  nil  of  the 
conic  sections,  tiic  parameter  of  the  curve  is 
equal  lo  the  chord  of  thccurvo  drawn  thmugh 
the  focus,  periwnillcnlar  to  tli-!  axis.  'I'lio 
paramet/'r  of  a  conic  section  and  the  foci  arc 
Hufhcieul  data  for  constructing  the  curve. 

•  H  J\tramrlrr.t  of  the  orbits: 

Astrnn  :  An  old  name  for  what  arc  novr 
known  as  the  etruLfnts  0/  the  orhiis. 

pilr-a-miS-tri -tis,  $.  [I'rcf.  jwro-,  and 
Eng.*  mrtritis  (q.v.).] 

rathol.  :  The  name  glv'-n  by  VIrchow,  Dun- 
can, Ac,  to  Pelvic  cellulitis. 

p&r-&m'-Io,  a.    [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng.  amfc.) 

Derived  fiont  iwintmlde. 


paramlo-acld,  s. 

diem.  :  The  mune  given  to  a  white  crjstalt 
line  precipitate  obtained  by  dro)>ping  on 
ammouiacjil  solution  of  paraniidc  into  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  Is  sparingly  suluMc  in  boiling 
water,  and  gives  the  zinc  reaction  f  ^r  euchrolo 
acid,  but  its  properties  arc  not  fully  understood. 

p&r-&in'-ide,  i.  [Pret  par-,  and  Eng.  amid»,l 
[Mellitimidk.) 

p&r&xn-i-da-ben-zd'-Io.  o.  [Prefs.  par-; 
ami'lo,  and  Eng.  beiiiuic.]  Derived  froOB 
amidobenzoic-acid. 

paraznldobonzolo  -  acid,  *.  [Para- 
ox  vb^nzamic-acid.] 

•  pa-rSm-i-dg'-ra-pher,  «.  [Gr.  wapotfun- 
Ypa'^os  {j'Uioimiogrnplios)  =  collecting  pro- 
verlis  :  irapotnia  {jxiroimia)  =  a  proverl>,  and 
ypo'4><^  (gnti'ho)  =  to  write.]  A  collector  or 
writer  of  pi  overbs. 

pa-ra'-md,  b.     [Amer.-Span.] 

J'hys.  Gt:otj. :  In  South  America  a  mountain- 
ous  (listrict,  covered  with  stunted  trees,  ex- 
posed to  the  winds,  and  in  which  a  damp  cold 
perpetually  prevails.    {Urunde  ct  Cox.) 

pjir-a-m 0-T>&d' -i -dm,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
pardvionas,  genit.  paramonud(is) ;  Lat.  fent 
pi.  adj.  fiuti'.    idfE.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Flagellate  Infusoria. 
Animalcules  rreeswimming,  with  a  singla 
lenniiial  llageiluiu.  There  are  tlve  genera: 
Paiamonas,  PetJilornonas,  Atractonema,  Phial- 
onema,  and  Menoidiuin. 

pilr-a-mon'-^  $.  (Pref.  para-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.,  Ac.  vumas  (q.v.).] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Paramonadida',  founded 
by  Saville  Kent,  for  Infusoria  referreil  by  soma 
authorities  to  M'^nas,  but  which  possess  a 
distinct  oral  aperture. 

par'-a-morph,  s.  I  Pref.  para-,  and  Gr. 
^op«f>*iI  {morplie)=  shape.) 

Mia. :  A  pseudoinorph  formed  by  paramor- 
phism  (qv.). 

pir-a-mor'-plllne,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
iiwrpkine.]    [Thebaine.] 

pdr-a-morph'-ism,  s.  (Eng.  paramorph; 
•iW] 

Min.  A  Chem.. :  The  change  produced  In  a 
chemical  coini)ound  hy  the  re-«rr;iiigcnicnt  oC 
its  atoms  under  the  iuHueiiceof  l:glit.  chan^ea 
of  temperature,  &c.  ;  by  which  the  interior 
crybtiil-structure  is  completely  changed. 

pSx-a-morph'-OUS,  a.  (Eng.  parartiorph; 
-Qxis.\  of  or  pertaining  to  paramotpliism  ;  oJT 
the  nature  of  a  paramorph;  formed  by  par»- 
moiphism. 

paramorphons-orystals,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Crystals  which  have  undergone  a 
change  of  molecular  structure  without  any 
alteration  of  external  form  or  chemicid  cnnsD* 
tiition.  e.g.,  fused  sulphur  yields  immoclinio 
crystalH.  wliich  gradually  become  opaque,  and 
are  then  found  to  have  the  trhmtnc  form  of 
sulphur  obtained  from  fusion  at  low  tempers 
lures. 
pA,r~a-m6a'-dra«  s.    [The  Irish  name  of  tha 

stone.] 
Geot.  :  A  potst«me  (q.v.). 
p&r  -a-m^Unt,  a.  &  $,     [O.  Fr.  par  amoni  x 
at  the  top.] 
A.  A3  atljective : 

1.  Superior  in  power;  having  the  highest 
or  chief  jurisiliction  :  as,  the  loiil  jnruinount 
is  the  siiin-eme  loni  of  a  fee,  or  ot  liindu,  teno- 
inrntH  and  lieredllameiils.  The  title  is  gtme- 
nlly  applied  to  the  Hoxi-relgti;  Imt  In  soma 
cases  the  lord  of  several  manors  is  CdltcU  tha 
lord  paramount.     (Pauavaiu) 

"Till-  kliijc'loin  In  |Arll  tiiieiit  MormMi'il  (■•bow 
thn  kUef.  M  K  nt-iicml  rKinu-il  U  |Mino'i  -uMt  tl.«  Popa,* 
—I'rgnnt     Trttitiherg  t  Ihttoj/ottg.  |>t.  L,  ^  I. 

•2.   Emhtent,  extiTiiie,  nidoiJoiiH. 

"  Jtihii  n  Cltniitlwr  wpu  hnititrd  ii|»i>)i  k  itUihrt  ndeai 
a  itAL-e  higher  hi  the  iiiUlitt  uf  »  •^Uftnr  K.dlowi^BaA 
tmlt^tr  /••iriimniifif.'— /fiicwn. 

3.  Superior  to  or  abuvo  all  oLliers ;    pi9> 

einiiieiiL. 

"  Rvery  man  Has  *inme  nrline  p/^rtmnunt  obJetS 
whkh  eiiii'loy  hia  ho'vl.  hiiJ  OIU  IiU  be^rt."— JIomU  .' 
.v«  ii'Ku,  vul   Iv.,  **r.  1;L 

U  Paramount  h  used  by  Prynne  as  a  pnv 
position  =-  superior  to,  ahnvo. 


boll,  b6^ :  poUt.  J6^1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  fhln,  bon^h ;  go.  rem ;  thin,  thla :  sin.  m  :  oxpoot,  :iConophon,  exist,    ph  s  £ 
:  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shfin;  -^on,  -jion  =  zUun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sloiui  ~  sUus.    -ble,  Hlle,  &c.  s  bf  U  dpL 


Mr4 


paramountcy —paraphrase 


B.  As  subst. :  Tlie  highest  in  raDk  <»"  an- 
tbority ;  &  (.-hic£ 

"  lu  orJer  cnme  ttte  CTwid  ioferual  peer^ 

midat  caiiie  tlielr  UiLfliCy  paraiiioutU, 

HUiM  :  F,  I^,  IL  SOB. 

^  Lady  Pammount : 

Ardury:  A  title  given  to  the  l:idy  who 
makes  the  highest  score  at  an  archery  meeting,'. 

•pST'-a-mo^iit-9y,  ».  [Eng.  paramouTit; 
-cy.]  'llie  state,  roudition,  or  position  of 
being  paramount. 

•pir'-a-moiint-l^,  adv.  fEng.  paramount ; 
-ly.  Ill  a  paiamouut  munnei- ;  preeuiinently  ; 
abore  all  others. 

•"In  the  earlier  stage  progress  w»a  partunounffy  in 

the  tiirectioii   uf  iu:'i\uviu^  Uciiity.'— Murray  :  Greek 
Sculpture,  cb.  1. 

P&r'-a-mdiir,  adv.  &  «.      (Pr.  par  C77wmr  = 
by  or  with    love  :   par  (I^t.  per)  =  by,  with  ; 
armour  (Lat.  arnor)  =  love.J 
•A-  -4s  adv. :  In  love,  witb  love. 

•*  Far  par  ean«ur  I  lovede  hire  flrat  or  thon." 

C/Mucer:  C.  T..  1,157. 

S.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  lover,  a  wooer  ;  used  in  a  good  seofie, 

"A  lovely  Ijevy  v>(  fciire  IsJiesBatfl, 
Courted  of  mauya  Jolly  j'aramoitre.' 

^etuer  :  r.  (^..  It  Ix.  U. 

•2.  A  mistress. 

I  •*  My  foiirthe  liuahonde  wm  a  rerelloor, 

TtiU  13  t<>  fijiyu,  be  bad  af>ararrurur.' 

CAuucCT-  -■  C.  T.,  e.osc 
8.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  aliosband  or 
wife  wiUiout  having  the  rights. 

**  TbeBeduceripiteared  witlidJiQutleaa  front,  Biccoirv. 
panleil  by  his  puratTwur." — JJacauluj/:  Sut.  £ng., 
ch.  V. 

p&r-&m'~^l-ene,  s.     IPret  jw^,  and  Eng. 

aiiiylene.\     [Decfne.] 

P&r-&m'-5^-16ne,  s.  [Pref.  par-  :  Eng.  amyl' 
(en«),  and  suff.  -oniC.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  starch-like 
granules  present  in  Ewjlena  viridiSt  a  species 
of  infusorium.  It  is  wliife,  and  not  acted 
npon  by  water  or  dilute  acids,  but,  on  heating 
to  200°,  is  converted  into  a  gummy  mass. 

pfir'-a-mys,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr.  fivt 
(mus)  =  a  mouse.} 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Sciuridae,  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  North  America. 

pSx-a-naph'-tal-ese,  s.  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Eng.  naphialex.]     [Uxanturacenk.] 

p&r-a-niph'-tha-lene.   s.     [Pref.   para-, 

and  Eng.  naphtha  lent.     [Anthracene.) 

p&r-a-ne'-ma  (pt.  pSr-a-ne'-ma-ta),  s, 

[Pref.  para-,  and  Or.  iTj^a  (nema)—  y;irn.] 

Sot.  (PL):  The  paraphyses  of  algals  and 
other  cryptogams. 

pSr-a-neph'-TOps,  c  [Pret  para-,  and  Mod. 
iMt.' nephrops  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Parastacjrlje  (q.v.).  Se- 
veral si>ecies  have  been  described  from  New 
Zealand,  and  one  from  the  Fiji  Islaoda. 

pa-raa'-gSn,  «.  (Fr.]  [Paragon.]  A  va- 
riety of  IdacU  marble  which  the  ancients  ob- 
tained from  Egypt  and  Greece. 

p&r-an'-i-^ene.  s.  [Pref.  jxtro-.  and  Eng. 
niceiie]. 

Chem. :  CioHi';  (?)  Obtained  by  distilling 
chloroniceic  Jicid  with  caustic  lime  or  baryta. 
Paranlcene  is  a  solid  substance,  and  is  con- 
verted by  fuiiiinti  nitnc  acid  into  nitroxiarau- 
iceDe,CioUij(NO;i). 

p&r-&a'-i-cine»  <.  [Eug.  pa?ttnic(CTi«);  suB*. 
in*,] 

Chtm.  :  CioHi-N  (?).  A  base  formed  by  the 
action  of  sid|>liide  of  ammnnium  on  nitro- 
paranicene.  It  forms  crj'stallinble  salts,  and 
is  pieci|iitated  from  its  solutions  in  snowy 
flakes  soluble  in  ether. 

p&r-an'-i-line,  a  [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng. 
aniline.] 

Chem. :  CisHijN^.  A  base  polymeric  with 
aniline,  fimiid  among  sevcial  bases  of  high 
boiling  points,  prodnced  in  the  manufacture  ot' 
aniline,  and  separated  by  tlie  fractional  distil- 
lation r.f  tlie  residue?*  left  in  the  stills.  After 
iCfM-ated  crvatillization  it  is  obtained  in  long, 
white,  .silky  needles,  fusible  at  192°,  and  boiling 
above  llie  ratine  of  the  mercury  thennometer. 
It  Ibrnis  will)  acids  highly  crystalline  salt^j. 


p^-a-m-tro-ben-ZO  ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-, 
and'Eng.  nitroitemoicl  Derived  from  nitio- 
benzoic  acid. 

paranitrobenzoic-aoidf  s. 

Chem.  :  CoH4(NO.JCOUH.  Nitnxlracylic 
acid.  Formed  iu  .small  quantity  when  ben- 
zoic acid  is  treiited  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
and  abio  wlien  the  corresponding  niti'ocinna- 
mic  acid  is  subjected  to  oxidation.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  yellowish  lamina;,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  melts  at  ^0% 

pSx-ank'-«r-ite,  s.  [Pret  yor-,  and  Eng, 
ankerite.] 

Min. :  A  name  suggested  by  Boficky  for  all 
the  ankeiites  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
calcium-magnestuni  carbonate  to  the  calcium- 
iron  carltonate  is  as  two  to  one,  or  upwards, 

par-a-noi'-a,  ».  Mental  nnBoandnesa,  of  a 
chruuic  character. 

pST'-an-thine,    par'-3.n-tliite,  «.      (On 

irapaydeui{paj-U'ithto)^  tu  tade  ;  6Ulf.-i7i£,  'Ue; 
8p.  paratiUjia,} 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  Scapolite  group  of 
Unisilicates  of  Dana.  Ci7stallization,  tetra- 
gonal Hardues.s,  5-5 ;  sp.  gr.  2-7-2'8;  lustre 
vitreous,  sometimes  pearly  ;  colour  white  to 
gray,  giayish-green  to  green.  Compos. :  silica, 
43-0;  alumina,  36-9;  lime,  20*1  =  100.  Occurs 
in  prisms,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  in 
Finland  and  Sweden. 

•  pSx'-a'nymph,  «.  [Lat.  paranymphus,  ftom 
irapo'>v^«i>os  (jHiranumphos) :  pref.  para-,  and 
vvti.<i>T}  (numplU)  =  a  bride  ;  Fr.  paranymphe.] 
L  In  ancient  Greece  one  who  accompanied 
the  bridegroom  in  bringing  home  the  bride; 
a  bridesman  ;  a  bridesmaid. 


2.  A  supporter,  a  conntenancer,  an  abettor. 

"  But  it  Is  the  b«u<est  of  all  when  liut  is  the  para, 
nymrift  .nitd  &ulicit9  the  auit-"— flA  Taylor:  Sermont, 
roL  L.  Ber.  15. 


•  par-a-nymph'-al,  o. 

Hil.}    'Bridal,  nuptial. 


[Eng.  paranymph; 


"  He  who  uamca  my  qtieen  of  1ot« 
Without  hli  boiuift vailed,  or  saying  gmoa. 
Am  at  some  pat-anymphtl  fea&t.  Is  niilt." 

Ford  :  Ladu't  Trtat.  IIL  1. 

par-a-pSc'-tio,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
pectic]  Derived  from  or  contaiuingpectic acid. 

parapectic-acld,  f. 

Chem. :  CsiH^^O?^  ■A^  oncrystallizable 
acid  obtained  by  boiling  pectic  acid  for  some 
time  with  water.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
destitute  of  optical  rotaton'  power,  and  ha.s  a 
strong  acid  reaction.  It  forms  soluble  salts 
with  the  alkalis,  aad  is  precipitated  therefrom 
by  baryta  water, 

X>Sx-a-pec'-till9  4.     [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 

pectin.] 

Chem. :  C32H.-GO31.  A  translucent  jelly, 
prepared  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of 
pectin  for  sevenil  hours,  and  precipitating 
with  alcohol.  It  is  tiisteless,  soluble  in  water, 
and  preci('i table  by  neutral  lead  acetate. 
"When  boiled  with  dilute  acids  it  is  converted 
into  metapectla. 

par'-a-pegm  {g  silent),  5.  [I-^t.  parapegma, 
f rom"  Gr.  Tropo'mjY^a  (parapignui),  from  irapa- 
irTjywixi  (paTxtpegnumi  =:to  bx  beside:  pref. 
pai-a-,  an»l  Tnjyn*Mi  (pegnumi)=  to  fix;  Fr, 
paraphime.]  A  biazen  tablet,  fixed  to  a  pillar, 
on  wliich  lawsand  )iroclamations  wereanciently 
engraved  ;  also  a  tablet  set  up  publicly,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stai-s,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  &c,  whence  astrologers 
give  this  name  to  the  tables  on  which  they 
draw  figures  according  to  their  art.    (Philip.) 

par-a-per'-ca,  e.   [Pref.  para;  and  Lat.,  &c. 

jjerca  (q.v.).] 

Palannt. :  A  genus  of  Percidae  from  the 
Maries  of  Aix-en- Provence.    {Giiniher.) 

par'-a-pet,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  parapetto  ■=  a. 
cuirass,  a  bre^ist-plate,  a  j'ampct,  from  pamre 
(LaL  paro)  =  to  defend,  and  petto  (Lat.  pectus) 
=  the  breast ;  Sp.  parapeto.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  wall  raised  breast-high;  ine 
upper  part  of  a  house  which  is  above  the 
sjiringing  of  a  roof  an-I  guards  the  gutter  ; 
the  tipper  part  of  a  wall,  a  bridge,  a  terrrme, 
or  balcony,  &c.  Parnpets  around  the  fl;it 
roofs  of  houses  in  the  East  are  of  very  ancient 
date. 


2.  ForL  :  A  breast-high  defence  of  earth  of 
stone  around  a  work  fur  shielding  tioo).ia  from 
the  cueuiy's  fire.  It  is  so  formed  that  the 
earth  of  the  excavation  is  sufficient  for  the 
ramparts  and  parapets.  Inside  is  the  body  of 
the  I'lace  ;  outside  are  the  ditch,  glacis,  &c. 

"D«micuIveriDs  from  a  ship  of  war  were  ranged 
along  the  parapeU.'~JiacatUay  :  Bitt.  Ena-,  cL  xrL 

par-a-pet'-al-um  (pi.  par-a-pet-al-a), 
a.  (Pief.  varxi-f  and  Mod.  Lat,  wtuZum,] 
IPctal.] 

Bot. :  Link's  name  for  any  appendage  to  the 
corolla,  If  the  former  consist  of  several  pieces, 

par'-a-pet-ed,  a.   (Eng.  parapet  i  -td.^  Par- 

Dished  with  a  parapet  or  parapets. 

•pS.r'-Sph,  v.t  [Paraph,  a.]  Toadd  a  paraph 
to ;  to  sign,  especially  with  the  initiala ;  to 
InitiaL 

*  par'-aph*  s.  [Fr.  paraphe,  parrjfe.}  A  flou- 
rish at  the  end  of  a  signature,  used  as  a  pco> 
tection  against  forgery.    (Par&orapb,  «.J 

par-a-plia'-^La,  «.  A  species  of  aphasia  In 
which  wurds  are  wrongly  used  or  mispro- 
nounced. 

*  par-a-pher'-na,  s.  pL  [X^t.]  The  same  ai 
Pabaphebnaua  (q.v.J. 

•par-a-pher'-nal,  a.  [Paraphernalia.] 
Pertaining  to  or  c<Jasisting  of  parapLernalit 
(q.v.). 

p&r-a-pher-na'-U-a,  s,pL  [iMLvaraphema; 

witll^  neut.  pi,  sulf.  -alia ;  Gr.  •aafia^€pva  (jrtro- 
y/iertw)  =  tiiat  which  a  bride  brings  over  and 
above  her  dower :  vapa(para)=  beside,  beyond, 
and  «f>ep»oj  (pheme)  =  a  dower ;  ^ipm  (j'A*ro) 
=  to  bring.] 

1.  Law:  Property  which  a  bride  possessee 
over  and  above  her  dower  or  dotal  portion. 
It  includes  all  the  personal  apparel  and  orna- 
ments whirh  she  possesses  and  has  used 
during  marriage,  and  which  are  suitable  to 
her  rank  and  condition  of  life. 

"In  one  iiifltAnce  the  wife  may  acnQlira  prooerty  la 
some  of  her  busband'a  guoJa;  wbicu  aball  remain  to 
her  after  bia  death,  and  uot  go  to  the  executor*. 
These  are  called  her  para pJt^maJia ;  a  term  t'urruwed 
Irom  the  tlvll  law.  to  iieiiUy  the  api«rel  aud  oma. 
meuts  of  tlie  wife.  euitaUe  to  her  rank  am)  dettf e ; 
and.  tbcrefure,  eveii  tlie  leweta  of  •  peereas,  usuallf 
vara  by  her,  have  '  een  h<>id  to  be  parnpherna.liti, 
Neither  cau  the  husband  devise  by  his  will  such  orna- 
ments and  JeweU  of  hia  wife  ;  though  during  tib  life 
he  has  the  power  to  eell  them  xjT  give  them  away.  Hut 
If  ebe  continues  lu  the  use  of  tliem  till  his  denth.  she 
shall  afterwards  rttaln  thema^'ainsl  liiH  executors  .md 
Bdialnistratorn.  aud  all  other  rtTsoui  except  credit..™ 
where  there  is  a  deflcleiicy  of  aaeeta  And  ber  ueces- 
■ary  nppiirel  Is  urutectcd  even  agnitiet  ttie  ciaim  of 
ereditora."— B/«jri«(m^  •  Commetit..  bk.  II..  eh.  29. 

2,  Gen.:  Aj'pen<]ages,  ornaments,  trappings, 
equipments,  baggage,  luggage, 

pSr-a-phi-mo -?:is,  par-a-phy-md'-<i8, 

s.  [Pref.  ppT _>.  aii.d  Eng.,  A:c.  jjAiiftoafi,  f/ty- 
vwsis  (q.v.),] 

Pathol. :  Strangulation  of  the  glana  penis, 
owing  to  the  opening  of  the  prepnce  Iwing  too 
small  to  allow  it  to  be  drawn  behiud  the  gLaua. 
(Du.iglison.) 

*  par-a-pho'-ni-a,  «.  fGr.  napa^turia.  (para- 
ph ynia),  fi-om  irapa  (para)  =  beside,  and  ^winf 

(fhone)  =  the  voice.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  alteration  of  Toloe. 

2.  Music :  A  melodic  progression  by  the  only 
consonances  recognised  in  the  Greek  luusic, 
namely,  fourths  and  fifths, 

par'-a-phrase,  s.  [Fr.,  from  I-at.  fonr 
phrasin,  accos.  o(  paraphrasis,  from  Gr.  irapa- 
<i>pda-i<;  (paraphrasis)  =  a  paraphrase,  from 
TTapo^pa'^oi  (paraphrazo)  r:=  to  speak  in  addi- 
tion, to  paraphrase  :  napa  (para)  =  beside. 
and  (fipa'^uj  (phrazo)  =  to  speak  ;  Hp.jxira/rasis; 
Ital.  para/rasi.] 

1,  A  free  translation  or  rendering  of  a  pas- 
sage ;  a  re-stateinent  of  a  pnssage,  sentence, 
or  work,  in  which  the  sen-^e  of  the  original  is 
retained,  but  expres.sed  in  other  word.*!,  and 
generally  more  fully,  for  the  purp-'se  of  clearer 
and  fuller  explanation ;  a  setting  forth  in 
ampler  and  clearer  terms  of  the  signification 
of  a  text,  passage,  or  word. 

•"Tbe  way  I  hare  taken  H  not  so  stmlt  •>  met^ 

fthmse,  nor  so  loose  as  paraphrase.' — Dryden  :  jBtxMl 
Ded.) 

2,  In  Scotland  it  is  applied  specially  to 
sixty-.<?even  versifications  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages used  with  psalms  and  hymns  in  Divine 
worship. 

3,  A  representation  in  another  form. 


fite,  fat,  firo.  amidst,  wbat.  ^U,  fotber;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pd^ 
cr»  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  nnte,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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par'-a-phra^e,  v.t.  &  i.    U'auapuhasr,  «.] 

A.  Tratis. :  To  expn-ss,  explain,  or  tnter- 
piet  ia  fuller  and  cleurtT  words  the  Higidlica- 
linn  of  s  paiwa;;c,  8Utt<.'iiient,  nr  work ;  to 
translate  or  ^^taU-  freely  and  fully,  but 
HiUiout  luauig  01  chan^iitg  Uie  origiual  luean- 

B.  Intrant. :  To  make  a  paraphrase  ;  to  ex- 
plain uT  inlerprtt  freely. 

•*  Where  tn*.i»Uttoii  i« Im i>niPtle*Me,  th»y  mi*?  pnrn. 
phr^4*.  tint  It  la  miotirntMe  Uutt,  under  k  ureteiic«  »f 
p&tmpbiaxlog  uiil  tTHiMbaliiii.  a  »ny  »h<JuM  be  «utferc>J 
of   tmMiig   niitliors  to  ft  uiJUiUcat   diaatlvuiUtfo."— 

p&r  a  phra^-cr,  «.  tHnp.  paTrtphm3(e)  ;  •er.] 
One  who  paraphrases  ;  a  paraplirast. 

*  p&r-a-plira^'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  paraphrtu^e); 
•uin.\'  A  i.>araplirasl ;  a  paraphraser. 

'  .  >J  the  I<«lai11  parapfirntitin  *ii<l  pblloaopbloJl 
lDt«rpn!L«n  ila."—BiUl  :  henry  V.  (u).  ^. 

•  pfix  -^phr&St,  «.  [Lat.  paraphrastis,  fVoin 
Gr.  irapa^oa<m}c  {paraphnistfs),  from  wapa- 
^pot,*(u(pam;>/tni-ro)  =  to  paraphrase  ;  Fr.  para- 
ph nuU  :  ItaL  6i  Sp.  |xir(i/nijif«.J  Que  who 
paraphrases  ;  one  who  restates  or  explains 
the  words  of  another  more  fully  or  clearly. 

"The  Mtiue  ADgio-Raxoa  fMira.phratt."~iyarton  : 
Mug.  PQ€iTy,  xo\.  i .  ilia*.  L 

t  p jlr-a-pbr&s'-tio,  *  p&r-a-phr^'-tio> 

^1,  a*    iKn^'.  jxLraphrast ;  -ic^'-iati.] 

1.  Paraphrasing;  usin^  paraphrase;  ex- 
plaining cr  restating  the  words  uf  an  author 
■Dtire  fully  aad  clearly  ;  not  litej«I ;  free  in 
translation. 

*'I  tu^y  Iw  •omethitig  paraphrattteal  uid  tcolty.* — 
Cfutpmtin  :  iiammr  ;  iUad.     H'ref.l 

2.  Ha^nnjj  the  nature  or  rhflracter  of  a 
paraphrase  ;  free  and  ample  in  explanation ; 
Dot  verbal  or  literaL 

**Tbts  Is  ri«ther  %  pamphrame  thftn  it  literal  timoft. 

\»,\.\\)\i.'  —  iUayney  :  ^ota  on  lt<nah  XJUl. 

•pftp-a-phr^'-tio-^-l^,  adv.  [Eng,  para- 
phradical ;  -ly.]  In  a  }tarapliraatic  manner; 
in  manner  of  a  par.ij'hi'a.se  ;  nut  verbally  or 
bUrully. 

"  Kvery  lui^AffO  hath    certain    Hlotnft,    proverhs, 

fiecuhHtexpreasluns  of  Its  own,  which  ars  uot  reti<lib1« 
ikauyother,  liutpara/fAnufico/Iy. "— /ToimU;  Isttert, 
biL.  UL.  ictu  ai. 

pAr-a-phr^-ni'-tis,  «.  fPref.  para-^  and 
Eng*,  Ac  phrmilis.  So  called  because  gene- 
rally attended  with  delirium.) 

Pathol.:  The  same  as  Diaphraomatiti8 
(q.v.).     (/*arr.) 

pftr-^-phro^'-^-ne,   *.     lOr.  irapa*p«i^ 

(paraphrdn)  =  derant^ed  ;  iropa  (para)=:  bfl- 
Bi«l-%  lieyond.  and  ^prji'  (phren)=^  the  mind.] 
Mental  derangement ;  delirium. 

p&r-a  phyl'-lJ-uxn  (pi.  p&r-^phyl'-U-a), 

a      ll'ief.  para-,  and  lir.  c/jiiAAioi'  {phiiUujn)^ 
dimfn.  from  t^yXAof  {phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 
SoL  i^L):  Link's  name  for  slipulcsL 

p&r&ph'-y'Sls  (pi.    pir-Sph'-Jr-se^),  s. 

((Jr.  TJapa't>vats  {paraphjisU)  =  oue  o{  the  side 
processes  cf  the  sj'ine  :  pref.  p«ra-,  and  (^litrt? 
(p/tti0t«)  =:  gntwth,  nature,  eaaeoce  ;^v«i  (pAu^) 
=  to  bring  furth.J 

Botany  (I'l.): 

L.  Link's  name  for  the  fiUform  rays  of  the 
corona  of  Paasirtora  (q.v.). 

2.  1'he  liarrcn  threads  which  separate  the 
asel  and  tliecte  of  Agaricus  and  sumc  other 
f  unguis. 

3.  The  more  nr  less  dL-licatejointed  hnfr- 
likc  lltaments  occurring  in  small  ntimhers 
hetwrfn  the  archcRonitt  and  aiitheridia  of 
M'm«e8  and  Ilcpatn:;!,*, 

4.  Tlie  antberidia,  or  pai«Demata,  In  Bala- 
iiophnre^. 

p&r-a-plO'-^'line,  *.     [Pref.  ^nru-^and  Eng. 

pitoliiw..] 

tVifffi. :  CioUj^N}.    All  oily  bane,  polymeric 

with  pitohni:,  i.liiuinnl  hy  ln-aling  picnline 
vith  one-fourth  ilH  w<-i'.;ht  of  s.mIiumi,  wa»hinK 
vitti  water,  and  diMUUin^  and  ctdlcctiiik'  th'- 
0(1  which  passes  over  at  a  hl^Ii  temperutnu'. 
It  ts  tn>(>liiMc  in  water,  solnblo  In  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oils,  his  a  sp.  Rr.  of  r077,  and  hoiU 
at  300*.  Ibt  salta  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
cryKlallirjihlr. 

pttr-a^pldg'-I-a,  p&r'-a^plS^-j^,  «.    flon. 

(jr.    irnpafrAijyta   (pitrajtlrijiu),    fnr    irapiiirAf)((a 

<jnrapi£riu)  =  a  paralylm  stroke,  hemiplegia 

Ol-v.).] 


PcUJiol. :  Palsy  of  the  lower  p;irt  and  both 
aides  of  the  body,  usually  Irnm  various 
di:-eases  of  the  spuial  cord.  The  bladder  and 
rectum  ure  often  pnwerU-as,  linths  nuiiih, 
urine  animoniacal;  formicatitm  (q.v.)  is  cinn- 
inon  in  the  toos.  The  patient  stiaddleannd 
tliit)W8  the  feet  obliquely  outwards  and 
forwards. 

p5.r-a-po'-di-iim  (pi.  p^-a-p6'-dl-a),  a. 

[IVer.  para-^  and  Gr.  noitoy  (poJum),  diiidn. 
Irom  TTovi  {poui)  =  a  foot.) 
ZooL:  A  foot-tubercle  (q.v.). 

pir  S-poph'-y-sis  (pi.   pJir-9-p5ph'-y- 

scs),  *.   IPref.  par-f  and  Eng.  apophysis (ii.v,),] 
Anaiirviy: 

1.  Human:  The  anterior  Inliercle  at  the 
extiemity  of  tlie  transverse  process  of  a 
vtitebra. 

2.  Compar. :  The  capitular  or  costo*centrat 
articulaiion  of  the  rib. 

pir-S-p*-6-plex-j^, «.  [Pref.  par-,  ana  Bnjr. 
apojikj:)/  (q.v  ).j  A  sleepy  state  reseiubling 
apoitlexy ;  false  apoplexy. 

"  par'-a-quet  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Parrakeet.1 

par-a-sac-cliar-dso,  «.  [Pref.  pom-,  and 
Eng.  saccharose.] 

Chtm.  :  CjjHkOii.  A  modifleatlon  of  cane 
sugar  produced  by  exposing  to  the  air,  Jn  hot 
weather,  a  solution  of  sugar-candy  and  ammn- 
niutu  pliosphate.  It  is  crystailizable,  and 
possesses  a  greater  dextri»-rotatory  power  than 
L-ane-sugar. 

*  p^'-9-aiing,  *  par-a-sangue,  s.  [Lat. 
parasanga,  from  (Jr.  Trapa<Tayy?js  {parasang- 
ges),  from  Puts,  /arsang.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  Persian  measure  of  length,  vary- 
ing in  different  places  from  thirty  to  sixty 
Kt.ulla.  According  to  Herodotus  it  was  thU'ty 
stadia,  i.e.,  about  3J  miles  English. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  to  denote  along  distance,  aa 
we  say  a  mile. 

"  Not  Diany  pairuangu**  Inferior  to  him  In  fuD&' — 
FhUtipa:  Thti<Urum  Fvetarum,  iL  Ihl  (ad.  \<alb\. 

p^r-a-s9ene',  pdr-a-s9e'-nt-ttm.  *.    [Gr. 

tTapa.<T KT\viov  (jxmukenioti),  from  irupa  (para) 
=  beside,  and  airqv^  akene)  =  a  stage,  n  scene.] 
In  ancient  theatres,  a  place  behind  the  scenes 
to  which  the  actors  withdrew  to  dress  and  un- 
dress themselves. 

*  P^r-a-S^eu-iis'-tict,  a,     [Gr.  wapatncrvaV' 

Twctk  (paraslceitastikos),  ftrnn  irapuffKeva^a* 
(pitrttskfuo26)=  to  make  ready:  ir.>fKicr«uTj 
(ixiraskeuc)  =  preparation;  aKtvij  (fikeue)  = 
equipnteut.]    Preparatory. 

"They  are  the  panntfruoir/c*  put  of  iBamlng."— 
r-JroA'*  /)«om.  p.  12a    (l67i.) 

*  p4r-a-S9e  -ve,  s.  [Gr.  wapaaKtvyi  (para- 
skeue)^  preparation.] 

1.  Preparation. 

"  To  bo  a  parascm*!  n.ad  ft  prvparKtlon  to  that.'— 
Donne-  Dtnotioru.  p.  S73, 

2.  Tlie  Sabbath-eve  of  the  Jews. 
"TheMitno  Lord  flnfthtd  T«re(lcinpilon  of  y«  world 

hlch  U  

"  P^-a-BCllS-niiif-io,  a.     [Gr.  wapa<rxyifM.- 

ri^ut  {parasdiimniiir,)  =.  u^  imitate.]   Imitative. 

"The  growth  of  thcM  early  theme*  ma;  hnva  heen 
very  luxurixiit,  and,  a«  i'rr>ft«uir  Curtiii*  cx|ir«««ea  it. 
chifOy paraioittnultc' — JtfiLX  J/utUr:  S4i«cted  Euayt, 
1.  tfa 

p2ir-a-soSp'-e-lii8,  c      [Pret  para-t  and 

Mod.  Lat.  scnpeLis  («l.v.).^ 

PaliTont. :  A  genus  of  Scopelide,  from  the 
Miocene  of  Lic^itti. 

p&r-a-sS-le'-ne  (pi.  p&r-^-s^-Ie'-niB),  .<. 

Il'rc'f.  para-,  and  Gr.  trrA^rri  {stlinf)  =  the 
moon.] 

.Utro^^  :  A  faintly  Inminoug  Ima^o  of  the 
nioi.li,  with  the  mai^ins  of  the  disk  some- 
what undellned.  Our  or  iruMo  of  such  mock- 
inoons  are  sometinies  Keen  In  a  hnln  turrcinnd- 
iiig  Ilic  real  Innnnary.  The  slight,  which  is 
line  hire,  is  coniinou  in  tho  pol;ir  regions, 
like  the  corresponding  phenomenon  of  jtar- 
helia,  or  mock-suns.  It  ia  believeil  to  bo  pro- 
duced by  retlectiim  from  small  plates  of  Ice  in 
the  air.    IPauiielion.] 

*  l^&r-fl  8lt'  ^    a.      [Eng.    parn«iJ<«);    -aL] 

ParnHitltud. 


llfii' 


ThI*  ftr  nifnl  rnon<t«'r  Aied  upon  hU  entntllB.**— 
l<m:  U'hnl  trtlt  1^  dt*  uMh  it/hk.  vtll  ,rh.  tII. 


p&r'-a-aite,  s.  [Fr.,  ^om  Lat.  pamalluM ;  Or. 
iriipaoiiwf  (parasiton)  =  (a.)  eating  l>eKida 
unolher  at  his  table;  (a.)  a  paia^aiie:  mupd 
(jiara)  =  Iteside,  and  aiTi^f  (sitos)  =  food  ;  o^ 
jaTOMtlo;  ItaL  i<trus*Uo.] 
L  Ortlinary  Langvage: 

1.  One  who  frequents  the  tables  of  th«  rich, 
earning  his  welcome  by  flattery  ;  a  trencher- 
friend  ;  a  h»nger-on  ;  a  mean  and  fawning 
flatterer;  a sycopliaiit. 

"  Live  1o:tth'd,  and  Inng, 
Uoat  nnilili?.  >Tno>>tb,  drUtitad  tMi^r«tr«t.* 

a/iak«sp. ;  Timon  <i/Alh^u.  IIL  I. 

2.  An  animal  or  plant  subtiating  at  tht 
expense  of  aiiotlier  organism, 

II.  Teclinically : 

1.  Bat. :  The  parasttea  on  plants  are  either 
animals  or  veget-tltles.  Soniu  of  tlie  latter 
are  of  high  organization,  as  Lorantlius  and 
Ornb'inehe  among  Exogens,  and  Epiphytal 
Orchids  amon^  Emiogens.  M;iny  ciypto- 
gnims  in  certain  ferns,  mosses,  licliens,  snd 
ningals  are  parasites,  "llic  roots  of  the  more 
highly  organized  i);irasite3  penetrate  Ihfl  sol)- 
stince  of  the  herb,  at  wiiosu  expense  they 
feed,  and  take  up  from  it  nutrient  substaneei 
already  in  large  niesaure  nssimilated.  The 
lower  parasites,  by  means  of  their  cells,  pene- 
trate otlier  cells  to  live  in  and  on  tliein.  The 
former  are  more  destructive  to  the  plant, 

2.  Uitv.:  A  plumose  variety  of  boracite 
(q.v.)  Occurring  in  Ihe  interior  of  crysUds  of 
the  same,  and  resulting  ft'om  their  partial 
alteration. 

3.  Zool. :  An  animal  which  lives  In,  on,  or 
at  the  expense  of  the  actual  subst-nnce  of 
another.  There  is  scarcely  any  animal  which 
does  not  play  the  part  of  host  to  numeroos 
parasites,  and  a  veiy  large  nuuiber  of  the 
lower  Invertebrata  are  panisitic  at  some  stage 
of  their  existence.  Parasites  may  enter  the 
system  iu  the  following  ways  : 

n)  Through  the  nieiHum  of  food  or  drink. 

li)  Kt;g3  .>»re  tmiiaiem-tl  fro:it  one  Hinnml  to  Mmthtf 
by  actual  bodily  cuutact.  e.ff.,  th«  cggi  of  Faulwt^ 
Uium  hy  the  iR-kiDg  i'l  doga. 

(:i)  EvK»  Hre  dep4i»iu^  tn  or  on  the  boat,  aa  la  Uia 
case  witQ  thoM  ul  ihe  tEslridae. 

Van  IBeneden  divided  Parasites  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Parasites  pro|>er.  living  at  the 
ex;>eiise  of  the  organic  suLstnice  of  the 
hosts,  as  the  tapeworm ;  {'2)  Commensals, 
who  live  with,  or  on,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  tlieir  hosts,  as  sea  anemoTies  often  live  on 
shellH  of  liernilt^crabs,  and  come  in  for  ft 
share  of  tlieir  prey;  and  (.1)  Mutuidlsts,  a 
class  not  dearly  detined.  and  now  geneially 
aliandoned.  Leuckhart  divided  Paraailes  into 
Ecto-  and  Endo-panisites,  according  ait  they 
lived  on,  or  wittiin,  tlieii  hosts.  Of  the  latter, 
by  far  tlie  larger  number  belong  to  the  type 
Vermes.  Vertebrate  parasites  are  rare,  bat 
exist  among  the  Pisces.  Myxine  (the  Hsg- 
fish  or  Borer)  penetrates  the  ahdoiuinal  cavity 
of  Gadoids,  and  feetis  on  their  Ae^h ;  the 
speciea  of  Eierasfer,  Eucheliophis,  and  Ecbe- 
neis,  and  some  Silumids,  are  coinmenaaU 
rather  than  tiiie  jmrasitea. 

"Tha  Bpeclat    para-utei  of  man  are  aatlmatoil  by 

r.>l.)>oId  at  a<  uiitiiy  M  Lil  x|)«uim  (13  Treiiiatutlaa.  If 
r.Hto<lt-ii.  31  Nviii.ttof.lii,  10  I,<-<Tl.e<*.  17  Antrhnlda, 
41  IitAei'ts) ;  inaiiy  uf  tliaae.  exiiLiaJly  hihiiiik  litaacU 
.  ,.  bavn  (ici-itiTrtl  only  vriy  raraly,  atid  should  not  ba 
rvckoued  ;  wUllaa  GuiinUKTablo  iiiiuit>«r  ot  itiv  tmlf 
panultlc  fiirm^hitve  l«en  only  otJL-eor  twlrr  d<«cTlb«a 
— theaWvi-  Htliitat«  thtM  bce<iiiili>t(  rmluuMl  vall-nlgh 
to  halI."~Anrj/ir   /Irit.  (ad.  Btlit,  xvill.  i'O. 

p&r-a-8lt'-!o»  '  p&r~a  Bit  -io  qJ,  j.    [Fr. 

pardfitiqiif,  front  I,;it.  ;viru*ffic't**;  Gr.  wu^a- 
ffiTi«6s(parajinti).-*).]     iP.\KA8(T'.I 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  iiatuie  oi  j.  parasite  ; 
meanly  fawning:  sycophantic. 

**Con/ldeiilly  aMertad    by  pamHtlfmt  aotirt  dlivo- 
torn,'— frynria;  TreacAfiry  ^ /tUlctailg,  itL  Iv.,  p.  U9. 
IL  Technicaily : 

1.  Not.  Scinux :  Living  on  or  at  the  expenat 
of  another  organi:ini.     [Pakasitr.  11.  I,  3-1 

"Tb«  history  of  ptr-utttc (\t\it*  UaluioaiUDbuora." 
—dunrtt^r:  .Study  <i/  fuh4».  p.  TUX 

2.  PhiloL:  Applied  to  a  letter  which  to 
attached  to  a  wor<l  erroin-MtiHly  or  by  tadn 
analogy:  as,  the  t  in  tyr.iiif  and  Miar^eiiC. 

•pilr'-9-«U'-lo  allj^.o^ir.  [Kug.ntrasttiaatt 

ty] 

1.  Ord.  lA\ng. :  In  a  |)ar.-uiltlc  manner;  like 
a  lamNlte  ;  hi  a  fawning,  wheedling,  or  flai> 
taring  manner. 

"Tha  eoiirtlara  .  .  .pnraiiticnVj  ninda  bim  tbalr 
ooniiuuii  iiiarh.*' — !Hr  T.  Itwrbfrt ;  Tmertt,  \x  ITT. 

2.  Sat.  iii:ienrf:  In,  on,  or  at  expense  uftiM 

anbfltnnce  ufniiolher  or^TiulHin. 


"Tliey  llve^hir.iW/lra//*  In  oavUtea  of  iithor 
'  J*Md0  of  fitkt,  [V  ftia 


"Tliey  live /hir.iWfiroJ 
llBnIa.'— «C>ua#r/  .•«■ 


boU,  1>6'>;  pt^t.  Jd^l;  cat.  90U,  ohoms,  9hln.  bcnph ;  go.  feom ;  thin,  this;  aln.  a^ ;  oxpoct,  Xonophon,  exist.    -lA^ 
-oiao.    tlaii  -  fth^n.    -tlon.    alon  =  shilzi : -(Ion,  -^lon  -  shun,    -olouok -ttona, -«ioaa  =  «hua.    -blc^ -^Uo,  &a.  ^^  b^L  d«iL 
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parasiticalness— parbuckle 


•  par-a-sit'-ic-al-ness,  $.  tEng.  rara- 
situal:  -nets.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
parasitical ;  ]>arai>ilism. 

par-a-sit -1-91,  s-p'-  [Tjat.,raasc.  pL  of pam- 

titUnis  ■=  parasilic  (q.v,).] 

PathoK  :  An  onier  of  skin  diseases,  divided 
into  Dcnnatophvta  (diseases  caused  by  para- 
sitic  plants),  anil  Deiiiiatozoa  (tliose  arising 
from  paiasitic  animals). 

*P&r-»-sit'-3E-9ido,s.  Sua.  [Eng.  parasiU,  and 

Lriit.  ciedo  (ill  comp.  cido)  =  to  kill.] 

A.  As  siihst.  :  An  agent  or  preparation  for 
destroying  parasites  od  the  bodies  of  animals 
or  plants. 

B  AS  adj.:  Killing  or  fitted  to  kill  para- 
sites. 

"Where  the  paratiticide  lotion  cansoak."— Tannw; 
Practical  Ji«d.  (e<L  7tb),  ii.  4M. 

P&r'-a-sit-if m,  5.     [Eng.  parasit(fi);  -ism.] 
*  1.  The  manners  or  behaviour  of  a  parasite  ; 
the  act  of  a  parasite. 

"  It  cfin  be  neither  pAmdox  nor  parailtUm  to  ny." 

Bp.  ffUl :  Character  0/  ilim 

2.  Tlie  qnality  or  state  of  being  a  parasite 
on  animals  or  plants. 

pip-9--Si-t<5r-6-i:^,  «.  [Ens.  panwWC*).- 
•cloiy.]  That  braitcli  of  natural  science  which 
deals  with  the  nature  and  habits  of  parasites. 

p&r'-a-sdl,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Port  parasof,  from 
para'r  =  to  ward  off,  and  sol  =  the  sun  ;  Sp.  para- 
Mi;  lt&\.  paranoic.]  A  small  umbrella  or  sun- 
shade  uarried  liy  ladies  to  shelter  them  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun, 

"Over  whose  head  on«  officer  bolds  a  paroMt."— 
«r  r.  Uerbert :  fraveU.  p.  160. 

•pftr'-^-sol,  v.t.    [Parasol,  s.]    To  cover  or 

shade  with  or  as  with  a  parasoL 

•"Froiirtent  treas  paratol  the  •treeta.'* — Cartjfle: 
MUceUanicM,  Iv.  26a 

•  par-a-8o-lStto',  ».  [Fr.,  dimin.  from 
jparxisoi  (q.v.).]     A  small  parasoL 

p&r~a  sper-ma'-ti-iim  (pi.  p&r-a-sper- 
xna  -ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.para-,  and  Mod. 
Lat,  .'ipcrmadiim  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (PL):  Short  reproductive  bodies  or 
epores  found  in  some  Algala, 

par-a-snhen'-^d,  a,  fPref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
^henoid  (q.v.).] 

Compar.  Annt. :  A  long  azygous  bone  which 
nms  fniin  before  backward  under  the  base  of 
the  skull  in  the  Ichthyopsida  aud  some  Rep- 
tiles.    (Huxley.) 

pSj"-&s-ti9 -i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  paras- 
tac(iis) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  •id<e.] 

Zool.  :  A  ftmily  of  Huxley's  Crustacean 
trjlie  Astacina  (Crayfishea),  l»ased  on  modifi- 
cations of  the  structure  of  the  branchiie.  It 
cont-ti"9  six  genera  :  Parast-'icus,  Paraneph- 
rops,  Astaci>p3ia,  CliBerapa,  Enpeus,  and  As- 
taroides.  Distribution,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia. Madagascar,  and  South  America. 

P^-Ss'-ta-^ine,  a  [Mod.  Lat.  paraMaxi;tis) ; 
Euy.  adj.  sufT.  -ine.]  Belonging  to  or  having 
the  characteristics  of  the  genus  Parastacus 

(q.v.).      IPOTAMOail.NE.J 

p&r-ds'-ta-c&S,  s.      [Pref,  par-,  and  Mod. 

Lat.  «-s(r(i-i(S(q.V.).] 

Zonl. :  A  genus  of  Crayfishes,  foimded  by 
Prof.  Huxley  on  two  specien  (Afttactts  hrasili- 
ensis  ;ind  A.  pilimauns),  whii-h  he  separated 
fnun  Ast^c^ts,  on  account  of  peculiarities  in 
the  bianchiie. 

p&r-a-sta'-men,  p&r-a-sto'-mSn  (pi. 
par-a-ste-mo'-nea,  s.  (Pref.  pam-.  and 
Ijat.  stamen,  or  Gr.  o-nj^wf  (s/f^7Jion)=:  warp.J 

])ot.  :  Link's  name  for  every  appendnge 
refLM-alile  to  the  stamens.  (Used  of  sterile 
Btamens,  &c.) 

pa-ras'-ta-ta^pi.p'\-r3s'-ta-t£B),s.  [Lnt.. 

Gr.  jra/)i'(rTaT»)s  (jKtraslatcs)  z:::  one  who  stands 
by  or  near:  napatrru^  (jiara^/oa)  =a  column 
or  pillar.] 

An-h.  :  A  column,  a  pillar.  Vitruvius  nses 
the  tt-rm  to  signify  the  square  j'ostji  placed 
behind  the  columns  of  the  basilica. 

p^-a'Stil'-blte,  s.      [Pref  para-,  and  Eng. 

Stillnte.] 

Mliu  :  The  same  as  Epistilbite  (q.v.). 


pSr-a-sty'-lus  (pt-  pSx-a-sty'-li),  s.  [Pref. 

jxira,  and    J^at.   stylus  (p\.' btyli) ;    (jr.  ffTuAo? 
(^siutos)=  a  pillar.] 
Bol.(Fl.):  Abortive  styles. 

p&r-a-su'HsM-a,  s.  [Pref.  Twro-  (q.v.).  and 
Gr.  aouxov  (soiil-Jios)  =  the  name  of  the  cmuo- 
dile  in  one  part  of  Egypt.] 

Palifont. :  A  sulvorder  of  Crocodilia  estab- 
lished by  Huxley.  Tlie  nasal  chamber-s  connnu- 
nicAt«  with  the  mouth  by  apertuies  situated 
between  theanteiior  iiortiun  of  theskulL  The 
centres  of  the  vertebnp  are  amphiccelons;  the 
acetabular  porti<m  of  the  ischium  is  like  that 
of  a  lizard.  They  are  the  olde.st  Crocodilia. 
Tlie  suborder  includes  two  genera,  Stagouo- 
lepis  and  Belodon,  both  Triassic. 

p^-a-SU'-cM-an,  a.  ir  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  para- 
such'iia):  Eng.  suH".  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Para- 
sucliia  (q.v.). 

"  The  khiJ  c4  chunj©  which  woutti  conrerta  Pnra- 
mtctiian  C'rucodite  Into  *  Uesoiucbiau."— (^uar.  Joum. 
Ge^  Soc,  Xixl.  429. 

B.  As  sxthst. :  Any  reptile  of  the  sub-order 

ParaHUchia(q.v.). 

p&r-a-SJ^'-&X-{s,  *.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  trap- 
aavva^i%  (parasunaxis).  from  Trapucrui^'Yoj 
(pnra5i/naf7o)  =  to  assemble  unlawfully  :  napa 
?;)am)  =  beside,  beyond,  against,  and  avvait^ 
(svrutxis)-=  an  assembly]  (Synaxis.) 
Civil  Law:  An  unlawful  meeting. 

pilr-a-tic'-tfc,  a.    [Parata  x  is.  ]    Pertaining 

to  or  characterized  by  parataxis. 

p&r-a-tar-tir'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and 
Enir!  tartaric]  Derived  from  or  containing 
tartaric  acid. 

paratartario-acid,  s.  [Raccmic-acid.] 

p&r-a-tar'-tr^iin-ide,  ».  [Pi-ef.  paro-,  and 
Eng'  tartramide]     [Racemamide.J 

pS.r-a-tSjC'-iS.  <•  [Lat..  from  Gr.  wapaTa^i^ 
(paihtaxis),  from  iTapaTdtr<Tia  (puratasso),  fut. 
irapard^iMt  (parataxfi)  =  to  arrange  side  by  side  : 
Trapa  (para)  =  beside,  along,  and  Tao-irw  (tasso) 
=  to  range.] 

Grnm. :  The  mere  ranging  of  propositions 
oneafter  another  without  regard  to  connection 
or  dependeuce.  It  is  the  opposite  of  syntax 
(q.v.). 

par-^-ther'-ndo*  t  pSx-a-ther'-mal,  a. 

[Pref.  para-,  and  Eng.  thermic,  tliermal.) 

Physics:  So  changing  with  changes  of  tem- 
perature as  to  counterbalance  their  effects. 

t  parathermic-rays.  s.  pi 

Optics:  Herschel's  name  for  certain  rays 
most  discernible  in  the  orange  and  red  bands 
of  the  solar  spectrum. 

pa-rith'-«-sis,  s.  [Gr,  napd6e<rts  (jKirathesU) : 
napd  (para)  =■  lieside,  and  fle'<ri«  (tliesis)  =  a 
placing  ;  n&jjfjLi  (titiiemi)  =  to  place.] 

L  Gram. :  The  placing  of  two  or  more 
nouns  in  the  same  case  ;  apposition. 

2.  Creek  Chitrch:  A  prayer  uttered  by  a 
bishop  over  converts  or  catechumens. 

3.  PhiloL  :  A  name  given  to  what  is  often 
considered  the  first  development  of  language, 
in  wliich  language  consists  merely  of  mono- 
syllabic roots,  grammatical  relations  being 
expressed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  roots,  nnii 
the  same  root,  according  to  its  position  in  a 
sentence  performing  the  functions  of  a  noun, 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  &c. :  example,  the  Chinese 
language. 

4.  Prill/. :  The  matter  contained  between 
two  brackets  [— ]. 

5.  Rhet. :  A  parenthetical  notice,  asaally  of 
matter  to  be  afterwards  expanded. 

•  par-^thet'-ic,  a.    [Pabatoesis.] 

Gram. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  parathesis  : 
placed  in  apposition. 

par-a-thor'-ite,  s,  [Pref,  para-,  and  Eng. 
thorite.\ 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  minute  prisms,  embeddeil  tu  danburile  and 
orthoclase,  at  Danl'itry,  Connecticut.  Hard- 
nes-*,  5  to  .'r5  ;  lustre,  sub-fciinoiis  ;  colour 
red  to  black.    ComiK)s..  yet  uncertain. 

p3x-a-t6r-U-cne,  s.  [Pref.  para-^  and  Eng. 
toluene.] 

Chfm.  :    C7Hg.      A    hydrocarbon     i.sotnerie 


with  toluene,  present  in  light  coal-tar  oil.     It 
boils  at  liy6°. 

pir-a-tdl'-U-Ol,  ».      [PARATOLUENb.] 

•  pa-r^t'-6-mous,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Gr. 
To/i>j  itonii)  =  cutting,] 

Min.:  A  word  used  by  Mohs  to  deslgnat# 
those  minnal  sjiecies  whose  cleavages  weie  not 
parallel  t<j  those  of  open  forms,  such  as  prisms. 

p&r-a-tdn'-ic,  a,  [Pref.  para-,  and  Eng. 
tonic  (q.v.),]  Sensitive  to  lighU  (Applied 
especially  to  i>lants.) 

paratonlo-curvatore,  <. 

Dot. :  Curvature  of  sensitive  leaves,  as  of 
Oxalis.  the  Scarlet-runner,  &c,  produced  by 
light. 

p!&r-a-t6n-nerre',  s.  [Fr.,  from  parfr=to 
ward  olf,  and  (oanerr*  =  thunder.]  A  light- 
ning-conductor. 

•  par-ann-ter,  adv.  [A  corrupt  of  paraven- 
ture  (q.v.).]   Peradventure;  by  chance;  haply, 

*  pir-a-vaiV,  a,  [O.  Fr.  par  araf  =  at  the 
bottom.]  Inferior,  lowest ;  the  opposite  to 
parnmxtunt  (q.v.).  In  feudal  law  aj-plied  to 
the  lowest  tenant  hoMing  under  a  mean  or 
mediate  lonl,  as  distinguished  from  a  tenant 
in  cnpite(nr  in  chieQ  wlio  holds  immediately 
of  the  sovereign. 

"  I^t  hlin  ...  no  longer  hold  klnpa  as  hln  serr&ntt 
parupaile."— Booker  :  D.tcourte  of  JusHfiration. 

•  p&r-a-vant  (1).  •  p^-a-vannt  (1).  adv. 

[Fi.  p'ar=.  by,  and  avant  =*before,]  In  frout; 
openly,  imblicly. 

••  ThAt  fAlreone 
Th&t  In  the  midst  was  pUcetl  parattinnt T 

Speiuer  :  A'  <j..  VI.  %.  U. 

*  par-a-Tant'  (2),  *  p^-a-vaunt  (2),  adv. 

[A  coiTupt.  of  paraventure  (q.v.).j   Peradven- 
ture ;  perhaps. 

"  p&r-a-ven'-tnre,  arfv.  [Fr.]  Peradven- 
ture ;  by  chance  ;  perhaps,  haply, 

p&r-&x'-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  para-,  and  Lat  axis 
(q.v.).] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Applied  to  the  second  or  more  superflcial 
part  ol  the  ventro-lateral  muscle.    (Mivart.) 

2.  Applied  to  that  portion  of  the  canal- 
system  of  the  Ctenophora  which  comprises 
the  paragastric  canals. 

*  par-ays.  s.     [Paradise.] 

par'  -  boil.  "  par  -  boile,  *  par  -  boyle* 
"  par-boy I-yn.  *  per-boyi,  v.t.  (O.  Fr. 
par6oui7/ir  =  to  cook  thoroughly,  from  Low 
Lat  parbidlio ;  Lat.  perhulUo  =  to  cook  tho- 
roughly :  per  —  through,  thoroughly,  and 
bullio  =  to  cook.] 

*  L  To  boil  or  cook  thoroughly,  (Den  Jon- 
son:  Every  Man,  iv.  i.  Id.) 

2.  To  boil  in  part ;  to  boll  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

"  Like  the  scum  stArred  men  did  Unw 
From  paiboU'd  shoes  aud  Ixiots.* 

ftonne :  Kttgy  tIIL 

IT  This  meaning  is  due  to  a  false  conception 
of  the  etymology,  imagining  it  to  be  from  Eng. 
part,  and  boil. 

3.  To  niise  little  vesicles  on  the  skin  by 
means  of  heat, 

•  par'-break,  *  par-brake,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref. 
)*ar-,  and  Eng,  breuJc;  cf.  Ger,  erOrechen  =  to 
vomit.) 

1,  hitrans. :  To  vomit. 

2.  Trans.:  To  'vomit,  to  eject;  to  give 
vent  to. 

"  A*  if  t  should  parbreak  in^  mlud  And  m^  whols 
■touiacU  up-.n  be."—Ortm:  TItti  Callier  of  Vroydiin,V.\. 

*  par'-break,  s.    [Parbreak,  v.]    Vomit. 

'■  Her  filthy  parbreak  Ml  the  pl«ce  deflted  h«." 

par'-biic-kle.  par'-biin-cle,  s.  [Pref.  par-, 
and  buckle,  s.] 
Nautical : 

1.  A  double  sling  made  of  a  single  rope,  for 
hoisting  or  lowering  a  c;isk  or  gun. 

2.  A  means  for  raising  or  lowering.  The 
biglit  of  llie  rope  is  placed  round  a  post;  the 
cask,  sfiar,  or  gun  lies  in  the  doui-le  loop. 
This  plan  is  adopted  in  Captain  Cunninirham's 
mode  of  furling  sails  bv  rolling  Ihe  yard.  Ihe 
latter  lies  in  the  bight  of  the  chain,  and  is 
rolkd  as  it  is  raised  or  lowered,  the  yard-arms 
resting  in  hoops  slung  from  thf  lifts. 


GXe,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here.  cameL  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine :  go.  poK 
or,  wore.  wqU;  work,  whd,  son ;  miite.  cub»  ciire,  vnlte.  cor.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian.   £9.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  lew* 


parbucklo— pard 
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^ar-bUO-kle.  v.f.  {Parbuckle,!.]  To  lower 
or  liuiht  by  iiieana  uf  a  porUuckld. 

Far'-cae,  $.  pL    [Lat.l 

liotnan  Antiq.  :  The  Fates  (q.v.X 

•  par-oas,  culv.  JFr.  par  —  by.  and  caa  (Lat. 
ai-'u.")  =  chauce.l  liy  chauce  ;  i>crcliauce,  I'ur- 
adveulim?. 

■par-oelt,  «.  [N'onn.  Fr.J  Perception. 
{liu:hard  the  lUddea,  j-rol.,  17.) 

par- 90!  (1),    *  par -cell.   •  par -cello. 
per-cel,  ».      [l-'r.    purc*-lU,   tnnn    I^iw  L.it. 
'  iKtrticella^  dimiD.  uf  L:it.  pars  (i;eml.  partut) 
sajiitrt.) 
L  Ordinary  iMngiiage: 

1.  A  portiou  or  part  of  anything  taken 
jicpamtely  ;  a  pieco,  uu  item  ;  a.  single  cou- 
stitiieiit  [>art. 

"The  llus  l*>>rirca;ot  the  mouth."— 3ftaJUfp. ;  Jferrjf 
tTiwu<tf  tymUmtr,  1.  1. 

2.  A  i>art  belonging  to  a  whole  ;  as,  In  law, 
cne  pieca  of  grouud  is  part  uiui  pared  uf  a 
Creaier  piece, 

*  3.  An  indefinite  number  of  persona ;  a 
party,  a  group. 

"  I  am  glad  thta  pnre^l  of  woorn  are  m  reasoaKbla." 
^-^aktip.     JUerchaul  uf  t'e/itce,  1.  X 

4.  A  collection  ;  a  uumlx^r  or  quantity ;  a 
lot,  a  bundle. 

"Uoleai  th«y  could,  hy  a  parr^  of  fj\lr  wordi  and 
preteiice».  eu([i4(»  theui  Into  a  coufcderacy,  thure  waa 
no  Kood  to  be  dijno.'— i-' Stir  a  "i/^ 

5.  A  bundle,  a  package  ;  a  number  of  things 
packed  or  tied  togetlier. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  NauL  :  A  wrapping  of  tarred  canvas  on 
a  rope  Ui  prevent  chating.  It  id  cut  in  lon^, 
narrow  strips,  well  tarred,  and  made  up  into 
rolls  before  commencing  to  lay  it  on  the  rope. 
Usually,  the  rope  is  wormed,  then  i*rcelled, 
and  then  served.     (See  under  the>te  heads.) 

2.  Law  (PL):  A  description  of  property 
formally  set  forth  in  a  conveyance,  togethi-r 
with  the  iKiundaries  thereof,  la  order  to  fta 
easy  iden I itl cation. 

*  paroel-bawd.  «.  One  who  Is  half  a 
bawd. 

"  H«,  iirf  a  tapvter,  itr ;  pan-tlfHtwl :  on*  that 
••TTtf  a  bad  woiuau." — HAak«*p. :  JV«aJur« /or  JleA- 
mtrt.  il.  1. 

*  paroel-bllnd,  a.  Partially  Mind,  half 
blind. 

"  UnfortuDat«lT  f  caaoot'tlnd  anj  dlatlonary  autho- 
litjr  fur  pitrcel-btliui  ...  1  have  met  with  tlie  exprea. 
•lull  parc^-bltnd  MJinewbure  lu  tbecourw  of  reading— 
of  that  (act  I  aiu  certHlu— but  where  1  canimt  nu<*  re- 
nt eio  bar."— O.  A.  Oala  :  £cho€i:  lUut.  Loil  ^«m,  Feb. 

11,  una. 

paroel-book.  «.  A  hook  tn  which  the 
dwj>atcli  of  parcels  is  regititered. 

*  JMtrcel-deal^  s.  Partially  deaf;  half 
4eul. 

parcel-gUt,  '  paroell-gnllt.  a.    Par- 

tUlly  gilu 

"  TbuD  didxt  Bwaar  to  me  upoo  a  parcfl-jfilt  goblet. 
■ItttiiK  tu  tuy  Oolphiu-cliauitAsr.  *— MaA«4>'. .'  3  iienrg 

ir.lv.  I. 

*  XMU^oel-ffHilty.  a.  In  some  degree 
gnllty.     {iifn  Jonsuii :  Poetaster,  v.  1.) 

*  parcel-learned,  a.      Partly  learned  ; 

balf  educated. 

"  Pennjra  lmer»i*nd  auch  like  parc»^■lfJlm*^^  nArnn- 
tuitn.-riUrJufarU  BuU.    ilo*Urn  UnjtUh.  vli    1. 

*  paroel-xnaker.  «.    <^>ne  of  two  otfii-ers 

of  the  exchequer  wlm  made  the  parcds  of  the 
escheAtors'  accounts,  and  delivert-d  the  same 
to  the  auditors  to  muke  up  tlieir  accounts 
therewith. 

*  paroel-mele.  adv.  {Eng,  parcef,  and 
Wid.  ICiig.  m^U  =  A.H.  m/*/um=bit  by  bit; 
dftt.  pi.  of  ma;/ =n  bit ;  cf.  piecemeal.)  By  bits  ; 
bit  by  bit ;  ill  parts. 


parOOl-OfllCO,  *.    An  ofTlce  or  place  w1kt<» 

Snrci'JH    are    received    for   traimmlsslon    aud 
elivery. 

*  parcel-poet,  a  One  who  la  half  a 
poet :  a  pour  i>oet.  (£en  Jorison :  Poetnstcr, 
fv.  8.) 

paroel-poat.  s.     Thnt  department  of  the 

Kiik'liHh  I><mt  oiTleo  which  nndi>rtiikt-H  tbo 
collection  and  delivery  nf  parrels  by  iiii_'nn«  uf 
the  \»'st  It  WIU4  .-Htahlished  )>y  Mr.  H.  Kaw- 
Cett,  M.P.  (I'oslmaster  General),  In  18S3. 


parcel-van,  s.    A  light  cart  for  the  con* 

veyunce  of  puicels.    (EnglUU.) 

•  par-col  (2),  a.     [PAasLEV.] 

par'-fel.  v.t.    [Parckl,  ».] 

].  To  divide  into  parts;  to  distribnte  In 

portions. 

■■  The  coiintnr  wa*  parcelled  out  among  ooblae.  who 
nilcd  It  with  liirali  tlmiiKh  uuoertuui  uiiii''<**'va.' — 
DrU.  t^wxrl,  Jleview.  Ivit.  AW, 

*  2,  To  enumerate  item  by  item  ;  to  specify. 

"  Thfit  mine  own  Krvant  should 
Parrel  the  auiii  of  my  diBgmcvH  by 
AddltioD  of  hlB  ciivy.- 

Sttakeip.  :  Antonw  A  CUopatra,  w.  X 

*  3.  To  make  up  into  a  mass. 

"  Tb«ir  woea  are  parc^t^,  mine  are  gcnenU," 

StiaJiCtp. :  lUchard  111..  UL  1 

I'  (1 )  To  parcel  a  seam : 

N'tut.  :  To  lay  canvas  over  It,  and  daub  it 
with  pitch. 

(2)  To  parcel  a  rope : 

Sant.  :  To  cover  it  smoothly  with  tarred 
canvas,  which  is  tiieu  bound  over  with  spun 
yarn. 

par'-99l-Ung,  pr.  par.  &  s.    IParckl,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  }>ar.  :  (See  the  verb). 
D.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  dividing  or  dls- 
triliuting  in  portions. 

2.  Saut. :  The  same  as  Pabcei^  s.,  II.  1. 

•  par'-99l-lize,  v.t.  [Eng,  parcel ;  -i«.)  To 
divide. 

"  Being  parc<>7I<ted  to  a  plunUity.* 

H^lvtKer:  The  Vapt^iinm^  l,\U. 

'  par" -^l-lf,  adv.  [En^.  parul;  -ly.]  Item 
by  item. 

"  Fidowytiff  appeiith.  partelly.  dyren  and  •oondry 
mauei-  of  wrltyugi."— /*<ulon  Leitert,  IL  SA. 

par-fSn-ar-j^.  «.    [Parcener.1 

Laiv :  Co-heirship  ;  joint  holding  or  occnpa- 
tioii  of  lands  of  Uiheritaoce  by  two  or  mure 
persons, 

par'-^fin-er,  s.  [Nnrni.  Rr.  parc«nier;  O,  Pr. 
var^nnier,  from  ptir^n,  parcion  =  a  portion  ; 
Lat.  pars  (genit.  partis)  =  a  part.] 

Law:  A  coheir;  one  who  holds  lands  of 
Intteritance  by  descent  from  an  ancestor  in 
comraoii  wttli  another  or  otliers.  He  differs 
from  a  joint-tenant  in  that  he  alwayn  claims 
by  deseeiit,  wherei^  a  joiitt-^nant  always 
claims  by  purchase. 

"  An  eetate  held  In  eoparceaarr  It  wImtv  Lands  of 
lnhrrltanc«  deaoend  from  th«  ancestor  to  two  or  more 
l>f  ntoiu.  It  arlsee  etlber  by  CDiDiiion  law  or  |>artlcular 
cusU>ra.  By  citinitiou  bkw  :  as  wli«re  a  iienuiu  AetseO 
III  fe«  alinple.  ur  iu  fee-tall  die*,  aud  bta  oeit  beln  are 
two  or  mure  fcmalee  ;  in  thla  case  they  iIiaI)  all  In- 
herit i  Mild  tbnse  cuhelre  are  called  coiAfoeuera.  or, 
fur  brevity,  p>trveifrt  only.  P'lrrmeri  by  particular 
ciuioui  are  where  landa  deBceiid.  as  lu  Bnvelklnd.  to 
all  the  iiinlee  In  eqaal  degree.     And,  in  either  of  tlicfl« 


caaea,  all   the  p'lrcetmri  put  together  iiiake   but 
heir,  and  have  but  I'lie  estate  amoug  Utttm.'—Btack- 
ttone :  Comrnvnt..  bL.  il.,  cb.  12, 

■  par'-9©r- j^ '  par-oer-ye,  «.  [i^t  partior 
=  to  divide]  Division,  apportionment ;  allot* 
ment. 


"  This  part  ■ 


■  to  Hrltrnus  by  wy tied  parf<^ri/e  lotted** 


parfli,  *paarche,  *  parche.  v.t.  &  i.    [Of 

unknown    origin  ;     p<»s8ibly    from    a    Oltic 
sntirce  ;  ef.  Ir.  Itarq—  bnriiing.  red-hot;  Oiul. 
harg  =  re<l-hot.   {Skeut.)    Or  perhaps  the  same 
word  as  Mid.  Eng.  perchtn  =  to  pierce.] 
A.   Tntnsitive : 

1.  To  burn  the  surface  off;  to  scorch. 

"  Farcli'd  was  thegTi«aa,  and  hni(bt«^  was  the  com," 
UrjU.;i      Virutt;  .i>ir,J  til.  iUi 

2.  To  dry  up  :  oa,  Tli<!  ground  is  jKtrduU  by 
the  sun. 

"  B.  [ntrnns. :  To  be  parcliod  or  dried  up  ; 
to  be  .scoiclicd. 

"  W«  were  better  /wireA  In  Afrlo  ran." 

ihttlugp.  :  J'ruUut  1  CYrstUo,  L  t. 

pargliod,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Parcu.] 

*par9h'-od-n5ss,  *.      [Eng.  parchett;  'uess.) 
The  i|nality  or  stjite  of  iM-ing  purched. 

"One  uniform  p'treh^dntut    and   faculty.*— Jfffrs ; 
D%/*nc»  of  Ih*  JJorut  Cabt>,il.i.  ch,  1. 

'parche -mine.   *  paroho  myn,  i.     [Fr. 

jHir'  hrmin.  |     rarchnu  iit. 

"  It  U  nial"  In  ;>ar<-Artn^i. "— i/.a.  Katetituotk,  C  U. 

•par9h'-f(il  Ij^,  ailp.     [Prob.  from  parch,y.] 

Dimly. 

"aadsotsU-l«p'irrAA*''v  •l«rekllrif-'* 

.fridiylurst .-  CufU-«ir«i,  p^  117. 


parch' -In|f.  pr.  par.  Si  a.     [Pahcii.) 

par9h'-ing'li^.  adv.      rEng.  parching:    -ivA 
In  a  parching  or  scorching  manner;  scorch- 

ingly. 

*parch-ment  (1),  $.     [A  corrupt,  of  poaaa- 
m^af  (q.v.).J     A  kind  of  faee. 

"  Nor  gold  nor  illrer  pnrrhmmt  lace." 

/.ii^cburgh  Oallada.  IL  itO. 

par9h'-ment(2),*  parche-myn,*  perche- 

mine,  ».  &  a.  [Fr.  parr^min,  from  Lat. 
pfrgamina,  pergnmcna  =  parelimcnt  (origin, 
fern.  sing,  of  /'rrgam*7iii«  =  belonging  to  Per- 
gamos  or  Perganins) ;  Or.  w«pyani7Ki)  (pergo' 
mcrt^=  parchment,  from  n«'pyu^o«,  Utpyofiop 
(Pergamos.  i'rrtjanum)  =  Pergamus,  a  city  in 
Mysia,  Asia  Minor.  According  to  some,  the 
nuine  is  derived  from  parchinejit  having  been 
inventcfl  by  Euinenesof  Pergamus,the  founder 
of  tlie  celebrated  library  there,  alK>ut  190  B.a 
According  to  others,  it  was  introduced  by 
Cnites  of  Pergamus,  as  a  substitute  for  pa- 

fyrus,  on    which    an    embargo   was  laid   Of 
tolemyEpiphanes.asEumenes  was  collecting 
a  library  in  emulation  of  the  famous  one  In 
Alexandria,  about   160   B.C.     Sp.   pargamina, 
j>ergamino  ;  Ital.  perf^aT/iena,  peryamino.] 
Aa  As  substantive : 

1,  The  skin  of  a  very  yonng  calf,  sheep,  or 
goat,  dressed  and  prei»ared  for  writing  on,  fto. 
Aft,<T  removing  the  wool,  the  skin  is  ste<  ped 
in  lime  and  stretched  in  a  wooden  frama. 
and  its  face  is  scraped  with  a  balfround 
knife.  Tlie  skin,  previously  sprinkled  with 
)k«wdered  chalk  or  slacked  lime,  is  then 
rubbed  and  scrai>ed  with  a  knife,  and  it  Is  then 
rubbed  with  a  lambskin  having  the  wool  oo, 
to  smooth  tlie  surface  and  raise  a  very  flna 
nap;  after  which,  if  any  greasy  matter  r»- 
mains,  It  is  again  steeped  in  the  lime-pit  for  a 
few  days.  The  grain  surface  is  then  removed 
with  a  knife  and  the  skin  pumiced,  if  neoe^ 
sary,  to  give  it  an  equal  thickness.  Fino 
parchment  is  manufuctured  from  the  sklna  of 
young  calves,  kids,  lambs  ;  also  from  sheep 
and  goat  skins.  Extra  fine,  thin  mrclimenta 
are  made  from  the  skins  of  stlll-bom  lamba, 
kids,  and  calves.  Coarse  parchment  for  drun- 
heads,  &c.,  is  made  from  calves',  asaes',  and 
be-goat  skins. 

2.  A  document  written  on  parchment;  a 
deed. 

"  Bat  bcn'i  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Oaar.' 
SftaJteep.      Jutiu4  Ci9*ar.  UL  t. 

B.  Am  adj. :  Made  of,  or  written  on  parch- 
ment. 

"  England  ...  is  now  bonnd  tn  with  shamck 
With  Uiky  blots  aud  rotten  pnrvhmmr  K'Dda'* 

Skaketp. :  JtUkard  U.,  it  L 

parchment- maker,  s.  One  who  drewai 

skuis  for  parchment. 

parohment-paper.  a.  Paper  made  by 
imiiiersiiit;  ordinary  unsized  pa|>er  for  a  few 
moments  in  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  aboat 
iialf  Its  volume  of  water.  On  drjiug  it  ta 
found  to  have  assumed  a  new  character,  ro- 
sembling  rather  that  of  animal  membrana 
than  vegetable  flbre,  and  its  strength  is  nearly 
doubled.  After  the  immersion  it  Is  waitbed 
in  water,  afterwards  in  dilute  ammonia,  and  it 
any  of  the  latter  remains  it  is  removed  by 
lime  or  baryta.  Also  cuUod  Vegetable  i»arch- 
rcent. 

*par9h'-m^nt-or,  s.    (Eng.  parchment ;  •«r.J 
A  nuiker  of  puichnieut. 

" par-9l-m6'-nI-oiis,  a.    [Paiuiuohioui.] 
' par'-9l-m6n-3^,  «.    iPaiuiiuony.] 

•  par'-9r-tjt',    8.      [O.    Fr.  ynrcite.    from    Lai 
j-arcitus,  from  paroM  =  sparing  )  Sparingnoaa. 

par'-olose,  'par-a-close  ' per" - cloaei, 

■  parnBlOS.  9.  [O.  Fr-  i>er\:U>se,  from  I^t. 
y^r=throui^i,  completely,  and  c/aiuti«=ahut. 
px  par.  of  ctaudo  =■  tu  shut.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  screen  or  railing  to  shut  off  or 
inrloKi^  iin  object,  as  to  se^Minito  a  clutpelor 
altar,  or  to  inclose  a  tomb. 

"  Dltwtie  lictn  nas  but  a|virWo«.* 

Otrciew*     MH  .Vh-    Antii/..  Ui.  ftx  0^ 

2.  Nnut. :  The  limbcr-holo. 
•3.  A  i«rlonr. 

•■  Written  upon  yoor  |NtrWase  door." 

Oewn  .    It  orAa,  pk.  M. 

u  p;i[ither,  a  leopard  ;  bp.  4t  Itah  pardo.\  A 
pniitliiT,  a  leo[tAnl. 


"  ThoDf  h  plvrretl  like  pard  by  hitiit«r^  atavl. 
lU  felt  nut  balf  that  now  1  real."      Ogi 


rvn     Oinettr. 


hoil,  h6^  :  p6Ut,  ]^1 ;  cat,  90I].  chonxB.  9liln.  bench  :  Ko.  rom  ;  thin,  ^hla  ;  sin.  a^  ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  -  & 
-4ilan»  -tlan  -  ah^M^    -Uon,  -slon  -  ahiin ;    (ion,  -^on  -  zhun.    -oioua.  -tlooa,  -aioua  -  shUa.    -bio.  ~dlo,  ^c  ^  boi,  d^L 
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pardal— parenchymata 


*par-dal,  *  par-dale.  a.     (Lat  pardaiU.} 

IPabu.J     a  le<»p;iril.  a  panther. 

•*  Th«  parUaie  awlf t,  and  tbe  lyger  eraeL" 

Sp^iuer     F.  14.,  I.  vL  tt. 

P&r-da-ld'-tUSt  ».  [Gr.  TrapSaAwTo!  (jMrdo- 
iota.1) '=    sjtotted,    likti    tlie    puiil ;    vapfiaAiv 

{■pardalis)  =  a  p-ird  (q.v.).] 

OrniUi.:  A  ^renus  of  Fipriii£e(£wain5cm)  or 
PacliycepliHlJilw.  Bill  shnrt,  strong,  witii 
B0nit:ulialgil)bou8  sides  ;  wiu^  long,  pointed, 
tlie  three  hi>t  quills  of  equal  leii'^ih.  Tail 
short,  even  ;  fei-t  strong,  lat-eial  toe.s  fiee  and 
equal.  Loatlity,  Anst/alia  and  Tiisninnia. 
Pard/ilotiis  ajhnis  is  veryconimnn  in  the  latter 
island,  hniliiiu;::  a  dome-shaped  nest,  formed 
of  gras-ses  lined  with  feathers,  with  a  hole  for 
entrance  in  the  side. 

*  par-de',  •  par-dee'.  *  par-die,  *  par-dy, 
^per-dy,  o/ir.  (a  ci>rrupt.  of  Fr.  par  I>Qu 
=  by  God-l    A  coniiiion  oath  ;  by  God. 

"  Pir4i.ja  may  wel  knowe  by  the  ni»me. 
That  of  a  suiupuour  may  no  gooj  be  wiyd." 

Chuucer-  C.  7"..  6.86a 

pftrd'-ine,  a.      (Eng.   pard ;    -ine.]      Having 

the  cliai'ftcteristicsot'the  pard(q.v.):  spotted. 

"The  Marblwl  C*t  ^inrtAkea  more  of  the  pmverbinl 

rrJin«  spotted  cliaracter. "— tViwd .'    Ilttu.  Hat.  Hut.. 

pardine-lynx,  &. 

ZooL  :  Felis  parduia,  which  replaces  F.  lyrx 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  is  very  conmion  in 
Spniii.  C«^lonr  rufous,  regularly  spotted  with 
black,  white  on  under  aiirfHce.  In  size  it  is 
rather  less  than  the  Commou  Lynx.     [LifNX.l 

par'-do,  s,   [Port.] 

1,  A  money  of  account  of  Goa,  in  the  East 
Indies,  value  ahout  23.  6d. 

2.  A  Chinese  vessel  resembling  a  Junk,  but 
smaller. 

par'-dOXX.  v.t.  &  i.  (Fr.  pardonner,  from  Low 
Lat.  perdono^  to  forgive  or  remit  a  deht, 
topaidon  :  Lat.per  =  coinpleU'ly,  thorou^ly. 
aud  tiono  ~  to  give  ;  tiouum=^  a  gift;  8p. 
perdoiuir ;  HaL  perdanare.] 
A-  TmnsiXive : 

1.  To  forgive;  to  absolve  from  liability  to 
pnnlslitnent  for  a  ciime  of  fault  comuntt«d, 
(Applied  to  the  uirt-TKlei.) 

tX  ^'TiBSwMt  tolcttti«7>ar(2oti'if  Id.~ 

J/oure  .-  Paradise  *  the  /trt 

2.  To  forgive,  to  overiook  ;  to  remit  the 
ppnrdty  or  punishment  due  to.  (Applied  to 
the  o (fence.) 

"  I  will  pardon  all  their  Iniqaltles.'— J<rr.  kxxIU.  8. 

S.  To  refrain  from  exacting  as  a  penalty. 

"Ipartlan  the«  thy  life" 

Sfiakexp.  :  Slerduint  of  Vtnice,  iv.  I. 

■''"  &.  Jntrans. :    To  forgive;  not  to  exact   a 

penalty. 

'\-  "  If  foa  panlon,  tr»  will  mend." 

j(r  _ '  bhakftp.  :  Midsummer  tftght's  Drmarm.  r, 

ir J  ^  Parriofi  ne:  Focgive  me;  excuse  me;  a 
iiphra-se  used  in  apolo;;ies,  or  to  express  a 
"fOoartuous  denial  or  eontradiction. 

%■'■■     **  I  flVle  auil  Bt«el  hlr,ag  with  Heaven  In  tIfw, 
t~,-  -      Aju^—parUtm  m€,  tb«  U>tU«  ttaadB  with  ; uo.' 
V  Cutfper :  iJi>i-€.  aao. 

^-'  %  \tix  the  difference  between  to  jxirdon  and 
4o/orsiw,  see  FoEtojvE. 

par'-do!!,  •par-donn,  *  par-dnn,  •  pet- 
don,  s.     [I'r.  I'ardon,  from  Low  Lat.  perdo- 
,  namj    iFAaooN,  ».] 

I.  Oidinary  Language: 
1,  The  act  of  pardoning  or  forgiving  ;  for- 
giveness of  an  oflender  or  of  his  fault  or  crime; 
reniisbion  of  penally  or  punisliiueut  incorred  ; 
overlooking  of  a  fault  committed. 
*  2.  An  offidal  warrant  of  forgiveness  of  a 
^teiuie,  or  of  a  penalty  remitted. 

**&i^t  DM  A]>rt3>eiJtpardan  for  my  brotber.* 

^Ji'ikesp  :    Mtarure/or  Heature,  IL  4. 

SL  The  state  uf  being  forgiven  or  absolved. 

**  Secure  to  his  paTdan,  hot  pdoenble  in  the  ignor- 
■Sic«  of  iV—South:  Vermont. 

I.  Leave,  permission. 

"Whereon  I  begged  his  pardon  for  wtnm  ■ 

a/tnkfvp. :  Antony  ^  VU-opatm,  IIL  6, 

6.  Used  as  a  form  of  courteous  denial  or 
contradiction. 

"  Pardon,  sir  ;  error ;  he  is  not  qtianttty  enoogh."— 
Bkaktip.  :  Luve'%  Labour's  Lost,  v    1. 

II*  Law:  The  President  is  given,  by  the 
Oonfltitiition,  power  to  grant  pardous  h»r  oHeuces 
agaiuKt  the  United  Siutes,  except  in  tatjes  of 
impeaehnieuL  lu  atl  the  states  hut  seven,  the 
same  power  is  cxerL-ised  hy  llie  governor.  In 
PeuUHyWauiJt,  NfW  Jei'aey,  and  Ohio  there  are 
Boards  of    Fuidou;    in    New    Hampshire  and 


Vermont  the  governor  has  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
ecutive  council ;  iu  Floiida  tlie  power  is  vested 
in  the  governor,  atturney-general,  aud  justices 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  while  Louisiana  has  a 
scmiewhat  similar  board,  including  the  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  court  iu  which  the  case  was 
tried.  In  Britain  the  House  of  Oimmona  has 
the  iK)rt'er  to  grant  pardons:  also  the  sovereign, 
in  a  limited  degree. 

par' -don- a -We,  a.  (Fr.  pardnnnahU;  Sp. 
perdonable':  Ital.  perdonabile.]  That  may  or 
ran  be  pardoned  ;  capable  of  being  jiardoned, 
forgi\en,  or  overlooked  ;  excusable,  venial. 

"These  thmichta  to  eome  will  seem  pardonable."— 
MUton :  Apol./or  Smcctjftnnuiu. 

par'-don-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pardonahle  : 
■nfss.\  The  qnnlity  or  state  of  being  pardon- 
able ;  capability  or  susceptibility  of  forgive- 
ness. 

"  This  conceit  of  the  nataral  pardnnnbteneu  of  bid 
vanishes  aw;iy  '—ffall :  .Vo  ptaca  wUh  Jiarne,  S  13, 

par'-don-a-Tjlj^,  adt».  (Eng.  pardonah(!r) ; 
•ty.]  In  a  pardonable  manner  or  degree ; 
excusably. 

"  I  may  Judge  wheu  Iwrit«  more  or  Imb  pttrdotiuii^n." 
— Dryden.     { Todd. ) 

par'-don-er,  *  par-don-ere, «.  [Eng.  par- 
don; -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Laiuj.  :  One  who  pardons ;  one  who 
absolves  an  offender. 

"This  is  hl'i  pardon,  jrnTchas'd  by  «nch  ein. 
For  which  the  pard/xj^-hiiuseU  is  lu 

Stuikeap.  :  Metuure  for  feature.  I».  S. 

*  2.  CJiurch  Hist. :  A  cleric,  usually  belong- 
ing to  a  Mendicant  order,  who  was  licensed  to 
sell  the  pope's  indulgences. 

"  With  him  there  ro<Je  a  ^nttl  pardcm«rt.' 

Chaucer     C.  T.,  •». 

*  par'-don-Iess,  •  pter-don-les,  a.  [Eng. 
pardon;  -less.]  That  cannot  be  pardoned  or 
forgiven  ;  unpardonabli,  inexcusable: 

•■  What  then  t  he  that  cnrapytes  »  work. 

And  womwl  doth  ofTend'e 

In  one  thiuge  r>fte  l«lpffnlo»iiAi,* 

DraTit:  Horace:  Arte  qf  Poetry*. 

*  par-dur-a-ble,  o.    (Pirdurable.) 
pare.  *  pair.  v.t.     fPr-  po'"^  =  to  deck,  to 

trim,  from  Lat.  |yfiro  =  to  prei»are;Ital.  pamw ; 
Sp.  &  Port.  parxLT,] 

L  OrdiTwirt/  Language  : 

L  To  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  surface 
of;  to  shave  off  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  as. 
To  pare  an  apple  ;  to  pare  one's  nails.  (It  is 
followed  by  awdt/  or  qfyrheu  that  which  is  cut 
away  is  the  object :  as.  To  pare  off  the  rind  of 
an  apple,  Ac) 

*  2.  To  cut  down  or  away  by  little  and 
little  ;  to  diminish  by  degrees. 

"The  king  began  to  pare  a  littte  the  privilege  ot 
dewy,  ordalulng  that  clerka  convict  «hould  be  burned 
Iu  tie  hand,"— fiocon  :  Berirj/  Til. 

IL  Agric. :  To  shave  off  the  surface  of.  as  of 
old  worn-out  grass-land.     [Pa3.ino,  C.  II.  I.J 

pare.  &    TPair,  a.} 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pair,  a  couple. 

2.  Mining  :  A  gang  or  party  of  men. 

par-eg'-me-non,  s.       [Gr.   irapayw  (parago) 

=  to  lead,  to  derive,  as  one  word  from  another.] 

Rliit.  :   The  employment  of  several  words 

having  a  common  origin  in  the  same  sentence. 

pfir-e-gor'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  paTegorieus  = 
assuaging,  soothing ;  Gr.  naprtyopiKoq  (pare- 
gorikos),  from  Trap^yopos  {jKiregoTos)  ^  en- 
couraging; ffapTjTopoj  ( paret^oro)  =  to  address, 
to  exhort :  irapd  (para)  =  beside,  and  ayopevm 
(agorevo)^  to  speak  in  an  assembly;  dyopa 
logm-n)  =  an  assembly  ;  Fr.  paregoriqtu;  ItaL 
ii  Sp.  jKiregorico.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Assuaging  or  soothing  pain. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  to 
assuage  or  mitigate  pain  ;  an  anodyne. 

paregorlc-ellxlr,  $.      A  camphorated 

tincture  of  opium,  flavoured  with  aromatics. 

pa-reiyHBL,  a  [The  Brazilian  Port,  name  of 
Urn  plant.] 

Bot  :  Cissampeloa  Pereira,  the  Velvet-plant, 
a  climber  found  in  Brazil,  in  India,  ic 

pareira-root.  parelra-brava  root.  s. 

Bot.  (t  Pharm.  :  A  dried  mot,  generally  said 
to  be  tliat  i>f  Cissnmpelos  Pnrti.a.  Hiinbury, 
however,  states,  th  it  tlie  ori^-inal  reputation 
of  Pnreira  brava  was  foimded  on  a  different 
jHant,  viz.,  Chondrodendron  tomento.mm,  and 


that  the  plant  fnmishing  the  Pareira  root  Is 
unknown.  A  decoction,  an  extract,  and  a 
liquid  extract  of  Pareira  are  used  in  modera 
pharmacy  in  catarrhal  affections  of  the  blad- 
der and  in  pyelitis.  Its  e^cacy  is  doabted 
by  some.     {Garrod.) 

•  paf-el,  •  piir'-ell.,  v.t.  [A  contracL  of 
apj^'arei  (q.v.).]     To  apparel. 

p%-rel'-con.  $.  [Gr.  iraptAxw  (pardko)  —  to 
draw  out :  Trapa  (para)  =  along,  and  iX/uu 
(eiko)  =  to  draw.] 

Cram. :  The  addition  of  a  syllable  or  particle 
to  the  end  of  a  pronoun,  verb,  or  adverb. 

•  parelies,  s.  pi     [Gr.   wop^Ata   (parglia).] 

Vivid  clouds  which  bear  the  image  of  the  sun. 

"  Gllstnine  parelies  on  other  meteore  * 

U.  JJore :  Jtrmiort.  of  Uui  Soul,  L  tlL  Mk 

•  p&r'-cll,  s.    [Peril.] 

pa-rel'-la,  pe-relle",  s.   [Fr.  parelU,  penlU.I 

Bot. :  Ltcanora  Parella,  a  crusta^^eons  lichen, 
and  some  other  species  more  or  less  akin  to 
it,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  the  dye  called  htmaa: 

pa^rel'-lic,  a.  [Eng.  pareU(a);  Buft  -ic]  De- 
rived from  Leconara  parella. 

parellic-acid,  s. 

Ckem. :  C9HRO4.  Parellin.  An  arid  ex- 
tracted from  licliens  by  boiling  water.  It 
cnp'stallizes  in  colourless  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  when  heated,  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  gives  off  an  oil  which 
solidifies  on  cooling.  By  long  boiling  with 
water  it  yields  a  yellow  bitter  uncrystallizable 
substance.  It  forms  a  few  salts  called  i«irel- 
lates.  The  copper  salt  is  a  yellowish-green 
precipitate.  Barium  parellate  is  a  white 
jKiwder,  insoluble  in  water. 

pa-re! -lin,  s.    [Eng.parf?[(a);  'in  (Chen,).} 

[Parellic-acid.] 

psk-rem'-bo-le.  «.     [Gr.,  from   waptufidWia 

IparembaUo}—  to  place  in  between  or  beside  : 
jrapa  (para)  =  beside,  and  ififidK\m  (emhallo) 
=  to  place  in:  c^  (em)  =  ci/ (en)  =  in,aQd^dAAw 
(ballo)  =  to  throw.] 

Rhet.  :  The  insertion  of  something  in  the 
middle  of  a  period,  which  may  be  removed 
without  destroying  its  meaning  or  grammatical 
integrity ;  also  called  paremptosis. 

•  Jkarement.  s.  [Fr.,  from  parer  =  to  deck, 
to  trim;  Lat.  paro=  to  prepare.]  press, 
ornaments  ;  ornamental  furniture  or  clothes. 


par-emp-tO'-Bis,  s.      [Gr.,  from  wapd  (para) 
=  beside  ;  eV  (^^)  =  ^^  (^ ")  =  i^i  ^^^  mvvi^ 
(ptosis)  =  a  falling.] 
Jiket. :  The  same  as  Paeeubolb  (q.r.X 

pa-ren'-chy-ma.  s.  [Gr.  irofidyxufLa  (parens 
chuma)  —  anything  poured  in  beside :  pref. 
pant-,  and  Gr.  ey^vfia  (engchuma)  —  an  fnfVi- 
sion  ;  (yx'w  (rngcheo)  =  to  pour  in :  ey  (en)  = 
in,  and  x«'f  (chfo)  —  to  pour] 

1.  Anat,  £  Zoid. ;  Tlie  soft  tissue  of  organs ; 
generally  applied  to  that  of  glands.  {Owen.) 
Applied  to  the  proper  substance  of  >-iscera, 
excluding  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels, 
and  other  accessorj'  oi^gans.    (H-uxlt^.) 

2.  Bot. :  Cellular  tissue ;  tissue  io  which 
the  diameter  of  the  cells  is  not  excessive  in 
any  one  direction  (Griffith  £  Htufrty)^  Id  which 
the  cells  are  angular  (Meyen). 

^  There  is  a  rounded,  a  polyhedral,  a  ran- 
riforra,  a  tubular,  a  branched,  and  a  stellate, 
parenchyma.  Griffith  and  Henfrey  believe 
that  the  only  important  divisions  arc  into 
Parenchyma  proper,  in  which  the  cells  are 
polygonal,  Merenchyma,  CoUeocbyma,  and 
Sterenchyma  (q.v.). 

pa-ren'-cbj^m-al.    a.     [Eng.  parenOiywia), 

•al.]    Of  or  beluiiging  to  parenchyma. 

parenchymal-tlssae,  s. 

Anat.  :  Tliat  portion  of  the  areolar  tissue 
which  penetrates  between  organs,  or  portions 
of  them,  affording  them  support.  Called  also 
penetrating  and  constituent  tissue.  (Qtuiim: 
Anat.,  ed.  8th,  ii.  53,  54) 

•  par-en-cbj^'-a-ta,  s.  pi  [Mod.  LaL 
parenchyma-,  geuiL  parenchyTnat(is)  \  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ala.] 

Zool  :  Cnvier's  second  order  of  Intestinft. 


fite.  fat,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father :  we.  wet,  here.  cameL  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go.  pdK 
er.  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cTab.  cure,  ipiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa.  oo  =  e .  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


parenctiymatous— pargeting 
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The  body  fct  filled  wiUi  a  cellular  suUtanc^, 
or  even  witli  a  coiiUnuoua  i«areiicbynia.  Four 
rHiiiilies:  Acanthocephala,  TremadoUw.Tieai- 
oides,  and  Ce^toides. 

p&r-6n-chj^'-a-toua»    pa-rfin'-ch^- 

mous,    a.     irAKU'<CHYMA.  ]     of  or    pertaiii- 
lii^;  to  parenchyma  ;  itrteiiibling  or  consutin^ 
of  parcnchnia ;  soft,  spongy. 
1  There  is  a  parenchymatous  hepatitis. 

•  pa-ren'-fi-ste,  *.  (fir.  irap<i»»^<rit  {j-tarai- 
Ti'\v(.^).  frnm  JT  .pmyeM  (T^raiHeny=  to  recom- 
tncml,  from  wupa  (>-(/fi)=  l>csi.le,  and  a.***.* 
(aimtJy^Ut  praiae;  Kr.  farttieM.]  Fentua- 
Biuii,  exhortation. 

•pir-S-nSf-io,  •pSr-^S-notf-Io-al,  a. 

[dr.  wapaicrriKo?  {pamiiutikos),  from  wap- 
au€0-i?  IparainesU);  Fr.  pareiieliq^ie,]  Hor- 
tatory, exhorting,  persuasive,  encoiimginff. 

••  lo  Kn  epi«tl«  pnrcTtfttt^il  to  tba  pope  hlnuelt"— 
BUhop  B^AUl :  UU^rt.  p.  vy*. 

par'-^nt,  s.  4  o.  (Fr.  parc«(  =  ft  consin,  an 
ally,  from  Lat  paTtwUvi^  accua.  of  jionB)i«  = 
a  luTL-nt ;  jwrio  =  to  prodiu*.  to  heget»  to 
bring  forth  ;  Sp.  paru-nU;  ItaL  parmti.] 

Am  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  father  or  mother;  ho  or  she  that 
bezels  or  l«hnKS  forth  young.  (Used  of  men 
and  the  lower  animala.) 

"Tb«  diitr  of  ^nrtnta  to  provide  for  tli«  nmln- 
toiuiice  of  their  chiUlrcn  Is  a  j>i-iiia[>le  o(  luiUiml 
Uw  i  lui  ublis^tioti,  a*y»  PatTi^)iil'>rr,  laid  on  tlmiii 
not  oiilf  by  imliirt!  h^raelf,  but  I'V  thftr  own  proiwr 
act.  lu  brln«iDg  Uiein  Into  the  mat\A."—tUack»ton9 : 
CmnnMttJ.,  IJc  i..  cb.  16. 

SL  One  who  producea  ;  one  who  gives  birth 
or  origin  ;  an  author. 

'■  We  are  thplrtevtt.)  pnrenti  anil  orlglnAl." 

HhaJteiiK  :  ituituttvn^r  .\tjhf'$  Drtam,  IL  L 

8.  That  which  produces  or  causes  ;  a  caose, 

ft  source,  ail  origiti. 

IL  Law:  The  chlof  duties  of  parents  to 
their  children  are  three  :  their  maintenance, 
their  protection,  and  their  ertur-ition.  A 
father  may  pnnish  hfa  yoong  children.  The 
father,  nut  the  mother,  haa  the  kpal  power 
over  tt  child.  On  the  fiUher'e  d»Hth  tho 
mother  is  entitled  to  the  cuMtiKly  of  the  child. 
In  cutte  of  sepunition  tho  mother  can  claim  the 
nistudy  of  the  eliil'i  till  a  ceitnin  age,  after 
which  the  father  has  the  legal  riKl>t  of  custoily. 
Each  Blate  Uaa  iu*  B|M'cial  cnatiuieuts  in  thm 
particular. 

B.  As  adj. :  Giving  Wrlh  or  origin  ;  taking 
or  holding  the  place  of  a  parent. 

par^-«nt-age  (age  as  ife).  s.    fFr.] 

1.  Hirth,  extraelion,  origin,  lineage;  condi- 
tion with  regard  to  tho  rank  or  character  of 
ancestors  or  parents. 

"  Let  thill  my  f«n  yo«T  par*ntfty*  nm\.' 

AdUiion.  Ovid,   iteliim'trphotsi  IL 

•^  The  ftatb  or  condition  of  being  a  parent 

"To  preTflDt  these  dlnturlinnci-a  of  gorxl  order,  Plato 
ordAiiis  cocQiiiuiiily  ul  »!%■«■.  and  iuturdictft  jtarviU- 
ag*"—L*w«*:  Utttory  uf  thUotophj/,  Lr73. 

•i  Parents. 

**}!•  en  I'd  hti  daughtcni.  iind  with  iprnche*  SAfe 
loquyrd  wlilcli  o(  tbeiu  nn'st  did  lovo  \\f.T  tmrenl. 
aa*."  Si>«'i*er  :  F.  U..  II.  x.  27. 

p^-rent'-al,  a.  [Lat.  paraUalis,  from  parens 
ea  parent.) 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parent  or  parent*. 

"Tbifl  may  kU**  ono  nMtnn  to  luk.  wh«thi.'r  thU 
mliilitnot  ho  called  iimn'  i-r.j|.»<rly  ^iritne-*/ iiower,*'— 
Lvckt:  CifU  Uui>»rntnoiU    bk.  li..  ch.  111..  (  &.L 

2.  Beonming  a  porcnt ;  olfectlonate,  tender, 
kind.    (Tkfymson  :  Summer,  677.) 

p^-rfinf-al-l]^,  fulv.  (Kng.  parental;  -ty.] 
In  a  parental  or  felherty  munncr;  like  a 
parcnt- 

"WhaUTW  rightA  trie  klnic  eiil"yit  a*  e'octor.  havn 

aliran   pari-nlaHy  riri«La«J-   —liurka:    Ajf/i*at 

ttk»  Hmm 


2.  Pareiitai^e,  birthplace 


"Tlwrv  w«ra  uot  to  mwny  noble  faoilllee  ftrove  for 
Mm.  an  t)ivr«  were  cittoe  ttrov*  for  the  yar*nt^»  of 
Uuuier."— .VvrtA.'  Jicamen,  \h  tXt. 

'  pa-ren'-tbese,  s.    [Fr.)    A  parenUiesls, 

•  pa-ren -thof  e,  v.t.  (Parenthkre,  s.]  To 
I>urenttie3i/e.      (HayroarU :    Itanished    yir^n, 

p.  s-ie.) 

pa-ren'-the-sls  (pi.  pa-ren-thd-s-S^),  «. 

[Gt.  ffupeVtfeat?  (j>artuilUsu)~  a.  placing'  in 
beside,  insertion,  parenthesis,  from  jrupa(;jarfi) 
=z  lieside;  iv  (eu)  =  in,  and  5«Vi?  (thesU)=: 
a  placing; ;   Ti'flij^i   (tithemi)  —  to    plare  ;   Fr. 

?irp7iJW^f;  8p.  parenUtis;  ItaL  parrrUesi; 
ort.  parenthesis.] 

I.  Or>ii}iary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence 
in^ii'rted  in  the  middle  of  another  sentence. 
with  the  subject  of  wliieh  it  is  cognate,  bat 
fn>ni  whicli  it  may  be  omitted  without  ini- 
pairing  the  granmiaticnl  conatrnction  or  tlie 
substantial  nie.inini^.  It  is  commonly  marked 
off  by  upright  curved  lines  (  X  ^t  frequently 
also  by  dashes  —  — . 

•  2.  Fig. :  An  interval. 

H  Print. :  A  mark  cnnslstlns  of  two  np- 
right  cnrAcd  lines,  used  to  include  words 
inserted  parenthetically. 

•  pa-ren'-tlie-size,   •  pa^r8n'-tli€-»5fe» 

v.i.     [Eug.  purentlu:>{is) ;  -Lsr,  -ise.) 

1.  To  place  or  set  iii  a  parenthesis;  to  In- 
clude between  marks  of  parenthesis. 

2.  To  make  to  resemble  the  sign  of  a  paf- 
enthcsid  ;  to  mako  bowed  or  curved  like  the 
marks  rjf  a  parentliesis. 

"  Ho  1«  tnll  luid  muflciilttr.  ivnany,  with  legii  ptr- 
encfi'-*ual  hy  tuiAgo  to  tit*  Muldlv."— .Sim/<n«r'a  iJaga- 
tint.  Mnrch  ISSO,  ii.  77  L 

pir-ea-tli5t'-i3,  pir-en-tbet'-ic-al,    a. 

lGr.n-ap«Vd«ro?(par«JifAe(os)=  inserted  beside.] 
IParesthesis.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parenthesis. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  paienthesis  ;  inserted 
as  a  parenthesis. 

"To  avoid  coiifuiioD  of  penoiu,  I  would  rather  rop- 
iioie  the  fori?j{'''"K  veroe  IIOI  (to  whoiusoovur  it  iiiiiy 
beluii^}  Ui  be  parenthetic' ~ II onu :  /'tal-n  Ixxlv.  il 

3.  Usins  or  containing  parentheses:  as,  a 
parenthetical  style. 

pax-en -tll6t'-Ic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  paren- 
thelicat ;  -ly.]  In  iiiauiier  or  form  of  a  piieu- 
thesis;  by  nr  in  parenthesis. 

"ThU  liiteUlgeuce  1*  certaitily  meuttonud  paran- 
thaticiiUif." —8r]/ant :  Obieroatiotu  on  Scripture,  p.  IGX 

"  par'-ent-hood,  «.  lEng.  parent;  -hood.] 
The  state,  condition,  or  position  of  u  parent, 

*  pa-rent'-i-9idO,  s.  (Lot  parent,  gcnit 
parentis  =a  parent,  ar.d  ca!^(in  Comp.  -cido) 
=  to  kill.)  One  who  kiUa  a  parent ;  a  parri- 
cide or  matricide. 

*  par'- ent  -  less,    a.     [Eng.   parmC;    'leas.] 

destitute  or  deprived  of  parents. 

"  The  pirauUe**  children  ant  tJuight  (ar  bett«r  than 
many  who  do  know  tlie  yareuU'  ouxc.'— <7.  UrUgtu : 
Once  Ujjon  a  Tlmt,  li.  l*i 

par'-er,  ».    [Eng.  parie),   v.;  -fr.)    One  who 

or  that  which  pares ;  an  instrument  for  paring. 

"The  women  with  ihort  pcckoni  or  ;wr«r<  ,  .  due 
onely  brcAk«  tha  vpp«i-  part  uf  iba  vroimd  tu  rata*  vp 
the  wwda."— J/urUuift .'   yogag.-a,  lil.  2U. 

'  piir  -  er"- gSn,  •pS.r'-Sr-feSr,  s.  {Or. 
vuptfiyov  (i>arergon\  Ironi  iropa  (/•ortt)  =  bc- 
fiiile,  and  *pyof  {ergnn)=.  work.)  A  work  done 
liicidcnt'iUy ;  a  work  snbnrdinato  or  inci- 
dental to  anotlier ;  a  sapcrllulty  ;  a  super- 
Ituous  detail. 


nfaUif  eirielaeJ-   ~liurk^: 


•urli  jfir^rgii't.  it  » 
lauiftiter.  —Ji'wne. 


Vulgar  £rrot»ra,  bk.  vIL,  oh.  xv\. 

[ilod.  Lat.j)arMf(*)(q.v.); 


p&r-e'-tr6-plfis,  ».      (Pret   p.«r.,    and    UoA. 
I^it.  tfmpitu,) 

IcJuhy. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygti,  famVy 
ChronildeH,  li<w|yconrpre«*ed,  oblong,  coTer«d 
wiUi  cychnil  gi-ales  of  moderate  size.  Doml 
siieclex  nunteroits,  anal  spines  Bioew  Ona 
species,  from  Madagascar. 

Perfect 


'  par-falt,  ' 


?ar-fiiit-ness,    s. 
'uiroctiun,  integrity. 


par-fit,  a.    [Fr.] 

[Eng.    par  fait; 


t-1 


"  par-fay,  •  par-foU  adv.  (Fr. 
and yot  =:  faith.)  Dy  mv  faiUi ; 
faith.    {Cliawxr:  C.  T.»  a.bSl.) 

•par-fit,  a.     [O.  Fr.)    Perfect (q.T-X 

•  par-flt-Iy,  adv.    (PERrECTLY.) 

*  par-fonrme,  v.t.    [Pbrporm.) 


faith;  li 


par'-ga-aite,  ». 
wliere  ii  is  found 


tpa-r£8'-I-fy,i'.£. 

I'aih^U  :  To  aflTect  with  paresli     {Tanner.') 

P&r'-^-sIs,  ».  {Or.  nafitfuK  (par«tO  =  want 
of  stren^ti,  from  TrapLT}^i(jUj'ieiiU)  — to  relax.) 
Pathol.:  Insanity  with  general  paralysis. 
Tlio  ItiMH  of  mutor  power  Is  pruureBsivo. 
Thosa  amictcd  rarely  llvft  au»ra  than  from  OJM 
year  to  three  years. 

pa-rdt'-Io,    a.      [Or.    wa'perot  ( parttoe)  =  »• 

fuXfd,  paUled,  and  Eng.,  &e.  sufl'.  -ic.] 

Path-d.  :  Of,  be'.niiK'ing  to,  arising  from,  or 
afVceted  by  paicals(q.v.). 


*  pa-rSn'-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  parmiatum^  sup. 
of*  jxtmUo,  from  pamu,  genit.  j<arfnJlj— a 
parent.)  To  offer  sacritlcfs  or  perform  funeral 
rliua  in  honor    of  the  dead. 

*  pKr-Sn-ta'-tion,  ».  (Tjat.  varmtatio,  frnm 
partnto  =  to  otler  Hacrillccn  In  honour  of  a 
deieased  parent,)  Womethlna  said  or  4oDo 
Ip  honour  of  the  dead  ;  fnneial  rites. 

*  Let  forliini*  thU  new  /iar«MMr(on  maka 
Vor  hatMl  CarUtaitve  dire  *pirtu'  aakeL' 

J/iiy      AtMXM,  It. 

*  pi^rent-ole»  *.     fFr,  fr<im  jwxrmt.] 

L  Kinsfolk,  rvlations,  kindred. 

b^  b^  :  p^t,  \6^>r\  ;  cat*  9ell,  ohoms,  ^hln,  bench :  «o.  ftom  ;  tbln,  IWb  :  Bin,  ftf ;  «xpeot;  X«nephon,  e^lst.     Xnfr 
-■  ahi^l.    -tlon.  -alon^  alitin ;  -^on.  -^ion  ^  zbOn.    -olotia,  -tlona,  -alotia  =  ahfl*,   -bU.  -cUo,  &c.   -  b«l.  d«l. 


[From    PargM,    Finland. 
sutr.  -ti<(^iii.).] 
Jl/fn. ;  A  vnricty  of  Hornblende  (q. v. V,  con- 
taining much  alumina  and  some  protoxide  of 
Iron.     Occurs  in  ^reen  erystals  and  gnuua  iji 
a  coarsely  crystalline  calcite. 

par|;e  (1),  «.    [PAtwEt.] 

parge-work,  s.    Pnrgeted  or  plartered 

work,     {Archn-Mlogia^  x.  403.) 

parge  (2),  s.     [A  corrupt  of  harge  (2),  a/ 

parge-lxKtrd,  s.    [BAOGE-BOAnow) 
par  -get,  per'-get,  *.     [Paroct,  v.\ 

1.  Gypsum  or  pl.ister-stone. 

"Of  F.DzUBh  t-vlc.  the  coarser  aurt  !■  eaJIed  pttetac 
or  parget.    —  Woodtcurd. 

2.  A  plaster  f<irmeil  of  lime,  sanrl,  hair,  an4, 
eowHiung,  for  lining  the  interior  of  lines  ;  par- 
geting. 

3.  A  plaster-work  executed  in  raised  orna- 
mental figures,  moulded  or  impressed  by  tfa* 
trowel. 

4.  A  stucco. 

*  5.  A  cnat  or  covering  for  a  wall.  (Sptnmf  t 
Visions  of  llrlkiy,  ii.) 

*  &  Paint,  osuiilly  for  tlie  face. 

par'-get,    •par-get-yn,   '  par-gette, 
•  par-l-et,   "  Bparch-yn.  •  spar -get- 

tyn,  v.t.  il  i.  (Ktym.  dnubtfui.  Generally 
di'iiveil  from  Lat.  paries  (genit.  jwri^fis)  =  a 
wall,  ;  more  prohnbly  spar dnjn  ami  spargetty* 
are  the  original  form«,  from  Low  LaU  sparfUo, 
frequent,  of  Lat.  spargo  —  to  scatt<.-r.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  coat  or  cover  with  parget  or  plaster ; 
to  jilaster. 

"It  be  have  beitowed  bat  n  tittle  •umme  la  4h« 
gl'iziiiff,  piiviii)!.  piirii-riiig  of  Ood  ■  houeei,  TiMi  slisU 
tind  it  lu  the  cTiurih-wiiiilow.'"— /fp-  ffatl :  Charadsn 
(/  I'irei;  0/  the  Vatn-glorious.  bk.  IL 

*  Z  To  paint;  to  cover  with  paint. 

*  3.  To  cover  over ;  to  disguise  ;  to  gloss 
over. 

"While  we  thai  psiutaud  parg^  our  own  4iiasKl- 

Ut»."—Oor^riinuiit  of  the  Tongue 

*  B.  I nti ansitiue : 
L  To  lay  on  plaster. 

2.  To  lay  on  paint,  especially  on  tho  flsoa. 

"She'a  above  nrty,  air.  aJid  parswic.''— fian  AnaMt  : 
SUeni  Woman,  iv.  S. 

par'-feSt-er,  s.    [Eng.  parg*f .-  -rr.)    One  wbo 
parget**  or  plasters  ;  a  plaateier. 

par-got  ing,  par -^6t-ting,  *.  tl'AMsr.] 
liuiUt. :    Plaster-work    of    various    kinds, 
especially   decorativ    plaster-work  In  i 


VAROniNO.  —  U.IZABmiAN   CBILfML 

oniflmentfll  flgt1rep^.pt^•nJ^!vl'ly  ndnntr<!  fn  Mm 
sixteenth  and  aoventeeiith   croturUs  for  Iks 


M80 


pargetory— parinarlum 


Internal  and  external  decoration  of  houses. 
Groui'S  of  lignres,  caryatids,  festoons  of  fruit 
«Ild  flowers,  Biid  cjul'ieiiiatic  tlRiires  aliound. 
Ceilings  were  frequently  laid  out  in  geometric 
figures,  tlie  sunken  (lanels  between  the  leading 
lines  being  hlled  wiUi  ilevices  of  vaiious  kinds, 
and  frequently  with  figures  indieative  of  the 
virtues  or  mental  qualiliciitions. 

•  par'-get-or-j^.  *  paT-Jet-dr-S^,  s.  (Par- 
get.] Soinetliing  composed  of  or  covered 
with  parget  or  plaster  ;  a  cover,  a  screen. 

■■He  t-ruaglit  ua  liome  nothing  but  a  mere  tAukarJ 
of  drollery,  a  veiiereoua  rntr}etori/  for  a  utewa.'*— 
MiUoit :  ApcHojfyJofr  ameiltfinnuut. 

par-tael'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  jnrJifHian) ;  -ie.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  parhelia. 

par-he-U-on,  par-ho'-li-tim  (pi.  par- 

he'-U-a),  s.  IGr.  irapijAios  (parelm)  = 
beside  oV  near  the  sun :  pref.  par-^  and  ijAios 
(hilios)  —  the  sun.) 

Metfor. :  A  mock-sun.  It  is  a  common 
phenonjenon  in  the  polar  regions,  but  very 
lare  in  Britain.  The  wi-iter  saw  two  in  Unst, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  in 


PARHELION. 


Aognst,  1858;  and   Mr.  Wm.  Trail,    of  the 

Geologic.ll  Survey  of  Ireland,  when  at  Strsng- 
ford  in  County  Down,  saw  three  brillinnt  suns 
in  the  .same  horizontal  line,  and  of  equal 
briphtne.ss.  He  thus  describes  the  phe- 
nomenon : 

"  The  two  outer  or  niock.suna  pnulaalljr  aaaamed  the 
nrlsiiiattc  coluiira.  liliii  leii^jtheiiiiig  out.  juuieil  aljove. 
Uiua  (uruiiug  the  ■ordiiiaiy  lialo.'  ill  which  tlie  red 
colour  waa  iienreat  to  tlie  real  aun.  t^juceutric  and 
exterior  to  it  was  niiotlier  I'rialiiiitic  halo,  the  'extras 
ordinnry  halo.'  which  waa  rather  hunter,  in  winch  also 
the  red  coh.ur  waa  liiiieriiiost.  Touclitii(j  tliia  latter 
•xteniall)  w;ia  the  "  circuiiizeiittlial  halo,  which  waa 
by  far  the  luoat  hnlll.^in  of  the  three,  lying  as  if  horl- 
wiiUlly  o\erliBad,  III  this.  Iikewiae.  the  red  colour 
waa  next  tlie  euu.  this  forniiiig  the  outer  iwrinhery  o( 
the  halo.  The  i.heiioiiieii.'ii  liegan  a  little  after  two 
r.K..  and  lastetl  only  (or  about  half  all  hour,  attaining 
ita  greatest  Biilendour  at  3.':o  P.u.'— firif.  Auoc  Rep. 
1S71.  ii.  M. 

Parhelia  probably  arise  from  refraction  and 
reflection  produced  by  rninule  fragments  of 
ice  in  the  sky. 

por'-i-ah,  s.     [Tamil  ■parriar.] 

1.  Lit.  :  In  souUiern  India,  one  of  that 
■ection  of  the  eommnnity  with  which  even 
tlie  lowest  recognised  castes  will  nut  eat, 
though  there  are  Hindoos  inferior  even  to  the 
pariahs.  The  latter  are  Tuianian,  and  origin- 
ally constituted  that  section  of  the  aborigines 
in  the  South  of  India  who  submitted  to  the 
Aryan  and  other  conqneroi-s  during  the  suc- 
cessive invasions  of  the  land.  Many  pariahs 
are  servants  of  Eui<ipeans.  accompanying  the 
regiments  over  the  whole  Madras  Presidency, 
hence  they  are  more  civilized  than  the  castes 
above  them  ;  and  a  number  of  them  have  em- 
braced Christianity. 

2.  Fig. :  An  outcast ;  one  despised  and  con- 
temned' by  society. 

'■The  victim  should  regard  htmBell  as  a  paHaK"— 
Hail!/  CftrriDicle.  ^eiit.  23.  IflSi. 

f  parlah-arrack,  s.  The  same  as  Arrack 
(q.v.), 

parlah-dog,  s. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  to  those  individuals 
of  Oniis/nmiUuTis  which  have  run  wild,  and 
whicli  occur  in  many  parts  of  eastern  Europe 
—notably  in  Constantinople,  where  tliey  are 
the  only  scavengers,  and  in  Asia.  They  are 
about  two  feet  hii;li.  yellow,  black,  or  a  dirty 
white,  with  creit,  pointed  eai-s,  an<l  smooth 
akins.  Thev  form  pa<-ks  or  bands,  which  take 
possession  I'lf  a  district,  repelling  all  iiitrlulere. 
Isolated  instances  of  degeneintion  have  been 
known  to  occur  in  England. 

■■'Hiealeepy  p.triah  iln^it  stirred  out  of  the  pAth  to 
make  way  lor  a*.  —Field.  Oct.  IT.  188*. 


'pa-ri-al.^.    [Pair-rovau] 


Par'-i-an,  a.  &  ».    tSee  def.] 

A.  .4  s  nd). :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paros,  an 
island  ii  the  .i^gean  Sea. 

B.  As  substuiitive : 

PotUi-y:  A  variety  of  porcelain  having  the 
appeaiam-e  of  Carrara  marble,  and  made  by 
the  substitution  of  soft  feldspar  for  Corni.^h 
stone  in  the  porcelain  pmce.sa.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
marble  of  Paros,  and  is  much  employed  for 
statuettes  and  other  works  of  art. 

Parlan-chronlcle,  s.  An  inscription 
on  .some  of  the  Arundclian  marbles,  so  called 
from  having  been  kejit  in  the  island  of  Paros. 
It  is  a  chronological  account  of  the  princii>al 
event.s  in  Grecian,  and  particularly  in  Athe- 
nian history,  during  a  period  of  1,-"18  years, 
from  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  B.C.  1400,  to  the 
archonship  of  Uiognatus,  B.o.  264.  But  the 
chronicle  of  the  last  ninety  years  was  lost,  so 
that  the  part  now  reniaining  ends  at  the 
archonship  of  Diotimus,  e.g.  354.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  chronicle  has  been  called  in 
question  by  Mr.  Robertson,  who,  in  178S, 
published  a  Dissertation  nn  tlie  I'arian  Chron- 
icle. His  objections,  however,  have  lieen  ably 
and  fully  discussed,  and  the  authenticity  of 
this  ancient  document  has  been  vindicated  by 
Porson,  in  his  review  of  Robertson's  essay. 
It  was  procured  originally  by  M.  de  Peirese, 
a  Frencliman,  afterwarvls  purchased  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  given  by  him  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  (ARinJDEUAJi- 
hahblcs.) 

Parian-marble,  s. 

Petiol.  £  Coniiii. :  A  white,  large-grained, 
and  considerably  translucent  marble,  called 
by  the  (j reeks  Au^^vtrri?  {lachniles),  from  Aux''o« 
(Inchiioa)  =  light,  because  qnariied  by  lamp- 
light. It  was  the  most  celebrated  statuary 
marble  of  antiquity,  and  was  found  in  the 
island  of  Paros,  also  in  Naxns  and  Tenos,  the 
cclcbi-ated  statufs  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
the  Venus  Capitolini,  ifcc,  are  made  of  this 
marble. 

Parian -porcelain,  s.  The  same  as 
Parian,  iJ. 

p^-i-a'-n®,  s.  p^    [PARIN.C1 

p^-l-t)a-r6'-ba,  s.     [The  Brazilian  n.ame.l 
IVuirm.:    The    root    of  Piper  Pixrllieiiiiim, 
adiniiiisteied  in  Brazil  in  anieiiorrlicea,  leucor- 
rhoea,  and  excessiv  e  menstrual  discharges. 

par' -id,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  jKuris,  genit.  jwrirfis.) 
B-iI   (PI.):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Trilliaceae 
(qv.). 

par'-i-dae,  s.  r'-  [L»t-  parius)  Oi.v.) ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutl.  -i'lK.] 

Onuth. :  Titmii:e  ;  a  family  of  Turdiform 
Perchers  (Insessores  Turdifurines).  Bill  slioit 
and  conical ;  upper  mandible  without  a  notch 
at  the  lip;  nostiils  generally  concealed  by 
bristles;  tarai  with  scales,  iirimary  quills  ten. 
Found  in  nutiiliers  in  Europe,  Asia, and  North 
America;  rarer  in  Alrica,aiid  wanting  in  South 
Aineii'-a,  Australia,  and  Oceaiiica.  Sub-fimi- 
lies  two.  Paiiiia:  (Titiiiii-e  proper)  and  Sittina; 
(Nutliatchcs).  The  Litter  are  generally  luade 
a  seiiarate  family. 

par-i-dig'-i-tate,  a,  [I-at.  jmr,  genit.  paris 
=  equal,  ,ind  Elig.  digitate.]  Having  an  even 
number  of  lingers  and  toes. 

pSx'-ld-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  paris,  genit.  pari- 
d(is)i  -iitftVitm.).] 

Cliem.  :  CsHioO.!.  A  neutral  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  of  Puri^  ijttadri/ulia. 
It  crystallizes  in  shining  lamina;,  haniiiig 
when  ilry  a  satiny  mass,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcolnd,  more  so  in  boiling 
water  and  in  proof  siiiiit.  It  is  decomposed 
by  hot  nitric  acid  and  by  pot.ish.  [Paris  (2).] 

pSr'-Id-ol,  s.     [Eng.  ;iarid(iii);  snIT.  -ol.] 

Chem. :  CsHmOj.  A  substance  formed,  to- 
gether with  glucose,  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  jiaridin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  dilute 
alcohol. 

pSir'-i-ea  (pi.  pa-ri'-et-eo),  t.     (Lat.  =  a 

wall.) 

AitM.i  Cot. ;  Tlie  inside  walls  of  any  cavity : 
as,  the  pnrittes  of  the  cranium;  the  jianetcs 
of  a  capsule.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

pa-ri'-«t-al,  a.  Sl  s-      [Lat.   parietalis,  from 


partes,  genit.  tiari«(is  =  a  wall ;  Fr.  fariMal; 
8p.  punetal ;  lul.  parielaU.] 

A.  A^  ndjective: 

*  I.  Vidiitary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wall. 

2.  Pertaining  to  buildings  or  the  care  of 
them  ;  resident  within  the  walls  or  buildings 
of  a  university  or  the  like.    (.Amer.) 

U.  TKhnically: 

1.  Anat.  Jt  Zool. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  tie 
different  cavities  of  the  body.    (Uvxii.) 

2.  Bot.  (0/ placenta) :  Attached  to  the  sides, 
as  distinguished  from  the  axis  of  an  ovary  or 
seed-vessel. 

B.  As  mbst.  (.PI.) ;  The  parietal-bonea  (q.T.X 
parietal-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anjit-  :  Two  bmes  on  the  roof  of  the  sknll. 
Tliey  arlicul.ite  with  &tch  other  in  the  middle 
line,  and  are  bounded  in  front  by  the  frontal, 
liehind  by  the  occipital  bone,  and  below  by 
the  temporal  or  sphenoid  bones.  They  are 
quadrilateral  plates,  convex  alsive,  and  con- 
cave below,  and  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
top  of  the  skull. 
parietal-eye,  «.  [Unpaired-eye.] 
pa-ri-e-tar-l-a,  ».     (Fem.  sing,  of  l*t. 

'i'arittarius  =  pertaining  to  walla ;  on  which 
the  pellitory  often  grows.) 

Bot.  :  Pellitory ;  a  genus  of  Urticaceae. 
Leaves  alternate,  flowers  iiulygainous,  calyx 
four-cleft,  stamens  four,  filaineuts  transversely 
wrinkled  at  lirst  in  curves,  then  bending  back 
elastically;  style  filiform,  stgiiin  penicillate, 
acheiie  shining,  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  Known 
species  eight.     [Pellitory.] 

pa-ri  -S-tar-j^,  •  par-l-tor-le, ».    [Fr.  p»- 

rletaire,  from  Lat  paries  (genit.  pari«li»)  =  » 
wall.) 

Bot. :  Wall-pellitory,  a  plant  of  the  genua 
Parietaria  (q.v.). 

"Hisforehe'l  drooped  aa  a  atillatorie 

Wenj  ful  o(  iilaiuUhie  oi  ot  /*a r.torie. '        

CAuucer.  C.T.,  ltfi». 

pa-ri'-et-ej,  s.  pi.    [Paries.) 

par-i-ef-io,  a,    [Eng.  parie((in),  and  snlt-te.) 
Derived  fioni  Parmclia  parielimi. 
parletlc-aold, ».    [Cbrysophanic-acid.) 

pa-ri'-e-tin,  «.  [Lat,  parietina,  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  a  species  of  Parmclia  (q.T.).l 

[USNIC-ACID.] 

*  pa-ri'-St-ine,  «.  (Lat  porietino  =  old, 
f.iileiidown  walls,  ruins.]  A  piece  of  a  wall ; 
a  ruin. 

"  Riilnesofanch  Iwitliea  found  in  thla  laland.  atnonoBi 
those  p'lriefoies  and  i-uhhiali  of  old  Itomau  towne*.  — 
Ourton  .   AuatOTiu  ftf  Stelancliuli/,  p.  238. 

pa-ri-et-o-,  prrf.     (Lat.  paries,  genit  pario- 

(is);  ocuniicct]    (See  coiupouud.) 

parleto -mastoid,  a. 

A  nat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  and 
to  the  paiietal  bones.  There  is  a  parieto- 
mastoid suture. 

parleto -splancSmlo,  parleto-vls- 
ceral,  u. 

Coniji.  Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  that 
nervous  ganglion  which  supplies  the  walls  ol 
the  mantle,  gills,  and  the  visceia  in  the 
higher  inollusca. 

pa-ril'-lio.    a.     [Eng.  (sarsa)nr.rilHa) ;   -fc] 
Cmitaiiied   in  or    derived   from  sarsaparilla 
(q.v.). 
parllllc-acid,  s.    [Similacin.] 

par  Im'-par,  phr.    [Lat.]    Odd  or  even. 

pgi-ri'-nSB,  t  par-l-a'-nae,  s.  ;>(.  (Lat.  paT(iij) 

(q.v.);  lem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -i/ia.] 

Ornitli.  :  Titmice  [iroper;  the  typical  snb- 
family  of  Paiids.  Bill  short,  straight,  taper- 
ing, entire  or  very  slightly  nutched  ;  lateral 
toes  unequal  ;  near  tarsus  shorter  than  the 
hind  toe,  which  is  large  and  strong.  They 
are  small  and  lively  birds,  seeking  their  food 
among  the  buds  of  trees,  where  they  Hud  and 
destroy  numerous  caterpillars,  &c. 

par-i-nar-i-um,  s.  [From  parinari,  the 
Guiana  name  ot  Parinarium  ejxelsum.l 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clirysobolanaceie.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  si'ecies  are  known. 
Tlie  fruit  of  P«rinarilimM«(siim  is  theRough- 


fite,  at,  fare,  amidst,  ■what,  lail,  father :  ■we.  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  vr^U,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ninlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go.  p8^ 
SJrlan.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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ikliined  and  Gray  Plum  of  Sierra  Leonr.  It 
U  eaU'ii.  nn  are  the  ktrueU  of  i*.  camputn  and 
P.  moalunum. 

par'-ing,  'palr'-ihf,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s. 
[Fakk,  v.) 

A*  k  "B,  As  pr.  par.  «£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A»  svbftantive : 

L  Ordinary  Ixiuguage  : 

1,  Tlie  act  of  cutting  or  shaving  ofT  the  ex- 
treniitins  or  surface. 

" Thut  d«f«*t  of  lbl«  jTTMt  miwtorwiw  hut  Ilko  *.he 
■ImviiiK  uf  hli  l«anl.  vr  tlie  p<tirinj  at  bis  uaiU."— 
BovtU     t^ttert.  bk-  1..  f  I.  I«L  U. 

2.  That  whiclt  is  jiareil  or  shaved  off;  a 
dipping ;  ihu  rind. 

"The  women  hor© 
The  parlttgi  forth  ;  and  all  the  clolter  <!  gore." 

ChaprjMn:  Homer;  Oi^ywy  xxll. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Agric,  :  The  act.  process,  or  prnctice  of 
Dftrins  or  sliflving  off  the  surface  of  grass  laud 
for  tillagf  ;  that  which  is  pared  olf. 

"Ill  Miiy.»lt*r  rain,  pare  off  the  mirfivce  of  the  earth, 
UiJ  »tth  tlie  p'trinji  raiae  your  ItilU  liigh.  aiid  L-ul.iriie 
Ibclr  hnMi\lh."—JJvrtimer :  Untbandru- 

2.  Bookbindi-ng :  Thinning  the  leather  to- 
wards its  edge  so  as  to  jM'evenC  a  square  pro- 
jection at  its  terminating  edge. 

%  Paring  antl  burning : 

Agric. :  Tlie  operation  of  paring  off  the  snr- 
fiiceofrild  worii-Mtit  grass-lands,  and  tmming 
Jt  for  tlie  sake  of  the  ashes,  wliich  act  as  a 
powerful  manure;  and  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds,  insects,  &c. 

parlng-chlsel,  s.  A  joiner's  chisel  hav- 
Idk  the  Utnil  oji  one  side,  useil  in  lltlitig  and 
flnishin^j;  not  dilfering  esseutially  fiutn  a 
flnner-chisel  (q.v.). 

parlng-knlfe,  s. 

1.  A  knife  used  by  wood-tornera  and  others 
for  roui^liiiig  out  work  ;  it  has  a  lumk  at  one 
end  pas.->ing  through  an  eye-)tolt  in  the  blorU, 
allowing  considerable  freedom  of  motion  ;  the 
block  is  !»ecured  to  a  lathe  or  work-l'Cnch  by 
•crew  attachment. 

2.  A  knife  used  for  peeling  fruit,  having  a 
gaard  lo  ie;{u)iitc  tlie  depth  of  cut. 

3.  A  farrier's  hoof-paring  tool. 

4.  Surg.  :  A  knife  used  in  removing  the 
cuticle  or  rajiged  edj^es  of  parts  which  are  to 
be  placed  iu  apposition  that  they  may  grow 
together. 

parlng-machlne,  «.     A   key-grooving 

machine 

parlng-plongb,  s. 

Hushnmlnj  :  A  I'lou^h  for  cutting  sods  or 
turfs  friiin  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  a  sod- 
ploiigh. 

poring -scissors,  5. 

Sttrg.  •  Sctssuis  lor  trimming  the  edgps  of 
wounds  or  freshening  the  edges  of  listuloiis 
oi)Cnings  in  order  that  they  may  grow  to- 
gether when  brought  in  appositionand  secured. 

*  par-ln-gal,  a.    [Anglo-Norman.]    Equal. 

por'-i  p&S'-au,  phr.  [\jit.]  With  equal  pace, 
Btci'S,  or  priigrcus.  In  law,  a  term  signifying 
equally,  in  propcrtinn  ;  without  un<lue  i»re- 
fercnce  ;  wid  especially  of  the  creditors  of  an 
inaulvent  estate,  who.  witli  certain  exceptions, 
are  entitled  to  |>aym'-ut  oftheii  debtx  in  shares 
propoi  tiuni'd  tu  their  respective  claims. 

p&r-i-pln'-nate,  a.  [L:it  par,  genit.  paris 
=  e(iual,  and  tJng.  jdnnate.] 

Dot.  (0/  a  Ut'f,  itc):  Equally  pinnat^-d  ; 
pinnated  without  a  termiiiiil  leaflet  orat'-ii- 
dril.    Kxamjile,  the  leaf  of  the  tuberous  vetch. 

P&r'-is  (!).«.  jlAt.  ymr.grnit.  7)«rij  =  equal, 
fioiii  the  itgul.ir  qiiat<Mnary  arrangement  in 
the  i>arts  of  the  llower.) 

Bot.  :  Herb  Paris  ;  a  genus  of  Trilliacew 
(l.imlley)  of  laiia.ca-.  tribe  Trillidew  (Sir  Juhn 
tiooker).  K(M>t-»tock  ntout,  sepals  and  petils 
three  to  live,  narrow,  patent,  or  reflexed ", 
Bt-niicns,  fix  to  twelve;  i)crry,  three  to  hv«- 
ccllrd.  Known  8i>ecieH  two  ^r  three.  [Ilr.itn* 
PARIS  ] 

Pftr'-IS  (2).   $.     [From  the  PaHHi,  the  Utin 
Bamo  of  the  oriuinal  inhahiLantH.) 
Geog.  :   l  he  capital  of  Franco. 
Paris- basin,  «. 

Geul. :  A  8crie«  of  Tertiary  dcponits  lytnn  In 


a  cavity  or  depression  in  the Cielaceous  rocks 
under  and  around  Paris.  'i'heTertiaries  of  the 
Paris-liaiiin  are  many  of  them  richly  fossihf- 
eruus.     [Paris-ovpsum.) 

■I  Sometimes,  as  by  M.  Hebert,  the  term 
Paris-baMin  is  made  t*)  include  also  the  Chalk 
in  whicli  the  Tertiaries  lie.  (Urit.  Assoc.  Rtp., 
1872.  ii.  104.) 

Paris-blue,  $. 

Chem.  :  A  biij;bt  blue  colouring  matter, 
obt^iiried  by  heating  aniline  with  stannic 
chloride. 

*  Parls-oandle,  s.    A  large  wax  candle. 
Paris-gypsum,  «. 

Ge«l.  :  Gyi'suiii  brhmglng  to  the  Lacustrine 

f:ypseous  series  of  Montmartre.  It  is  a  gninu- 
ar  erysfalline  rock,  and,  together  with  the 
assneiated  marls,  eont^nins  Ian<l  and  tliiviatile 
shells  and  the  skeletons  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals. Of  the  last  alKiiit  fifty  species  li;ive 
been  found,  nearly  foiir-llTths  of  them  perisso- 
dactyle  Ungiilata,  It  was  from  this  forma- 
tion that  Cuvier  obtjiined  the  liones  the  study 
of  wliii-h  did  so  mm-h  to  found  the  science  uf 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

Paris-lake,  s.    [Carmine-lake.] 

Paris-red.  s. 

C/wm. ;  Finely  divided  ferric  oxide,  used  for 
polishing  opt.cal  glasses,  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  &c, 

•  P&r'-is  (3),  s,     [See  compound.) 

*  Paris  garden,  s.  A  bear-garden;  a 
noisy  disorderly  ]ilai'e  ;  in  rofeieiice  to  the 
bear-^Tirdeii  kept  by  Robert  de  Paris,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tliames,  in  the  reign  uf  Richard 
II. 

p&r'-ish, '  par-isch,  •  par~lscbe,  •  par- 

ysh,'  par-yshe,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  puroisse,  from 
Lat.  ;"(;-*rf>*  =:  an  eciles'astiral  district,  a 
parish  ;  Gr.  rrapOKciu  (/Kirnj/.ia)  =  a  neighbonr- 
liood,  a  ]>arish,  from  ndftoiKot;  ()inrnikos)  ^ 
neighl)ouring :  irupd  (jxira)  =  l»eside,  an<l 
0(*co?  (oi/.o>)=a  house;  fcjp.  parro^uia;  Ital. 
purrocchia.] 

A.  Ak  stihstnntive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  My  priJi'  wnt  Uiincd.  mid  In  oargrlaf 
I  o(  the  pnrith  OKkJ  rflllef." 

WurdMWorth:  TUe  Littt  qf  fV  Floelt. 

2.  Jn  America:  An  ecclesiastical  society, 
not  bounded  by  territorial  limit-s,  but  com- 
posed of  those  persons  who  chose  to  unite 
under  the  charge  of  a  particular  priest,  clergy- 
man, or  ministei'i  u  congregation. 

II.  Eccifs.  £  Law:  That  circuit  of  ground 
committed  to  the  cire  of  one  parson  or  vicar, 
or  otlier  minister  having  permanent  cure  of 
souls,     (ir/uirfon.) 

^  The  origin  of  parishes  Is  lost  in  antiquity, 
some  believe  they  were  of  civil,  but  the  ma- 
jority tliat  tiiey  were  of  ecclesiastical  origin. 
Christianity  establishe.l  itself  Ilrst  at  the 
leading  centres  of  poimlatious,  whence  it  jiut 
forth  missionary  efforts  in  every  direction. 
Many  subordinate  churches  in  each  place  thus 
arose  around  the  mother  church,  and  tended 
slowly  to  become  more  iiide|>endcnt,  having 
assignc<i  to  them  a  district  within  which  lo 
operate,  after  which  (liMitcial  endowments 
wouNl  fidlow.  Many  lords  of  manors  built 
and  endowed  chnn-hes  for  their  dependents, 
and  to  this  day  manors  and  pniishes  arc  in 
many  places  conterminous.  In  the  early  ages 
a  parish  was  a  bishop's  as  <iistinguislied  fnnn 
an  archbishop's  see,  but  when  the  former  was 
gradually  purcelled  out  into  smaUcr  portions 
these  latti-r  began  to  bo  railed  pali^lles.  Cam- 
den says  that  Kngland  was  divided  into  pnriHlKS 
by  Iloiiorius,  the  second  Archbishop  oft'ant'i- 
bnry  (circ.  a,d.  0:10).  butSeUh-n  has  shown  that 
long  aft»'r  this  tlie  clergy  lived  in  common,  and 
were  not  separately  lociited  tu  pnrishes.  Uvi\c, 
about  A.D.  700,  inentinriK  the  lay  fniunlnlifni  of 
paiislies,  ami  they  are  iiUuiled  t^>  in  the  Invs 
of  Kin.;  Edgar  (a.d.  070).  Mr.  Topley.  F.G.S. 
(lor.  cit.)  gives  topographical  reasons  for  be- 
lieving— 

"That  whntpvfr  imifhavf  Ik^ii  theorl'/hiof  tiiannn 
or  [•nri-hira  an  niK-h.  tlit-y  Uirli  ili-m'tn!  inx)!)  •till  uKIrr 
illvlxliiiix  "t  the  Una    hikI  tliitt  t)i.>Hi>  W(-r«  ih.I  forox-.l 

liy   tli«  .iri>ltr>ry  n. t  -I  cl )>  -i   kin,;   hiit  nintMr.t 

iirt'<->.»trny   tr-<iii    tliv  |[rrnl    |>hviili-.tl  fmtum  ol    llio 
riiuittry     -tiril.  Attof.  A*./<    IIHTJI.  11    I'JT. 

By  the  time  of  Pope  Nieholas's  tixntion 
(a. I).  rjSS)  the  coniitry  pariwheM  wrre  setlh-d 
u.s   ihcy  Kriiuined    till    the    Uefornniliun.     Ill 


1520  there  were  9.(M7  ;  and  in  18ft4  in  England 
about  i:t,50(i.  In  iho  United  ijiaien  there  ar« 
no  civil  jitirwheit,  except  in  the  8hite  of  Lou- 
isiana. A  church  disliiet  frequently  bears  this 
title. 

An  English  parish  is  not  merely  an  ecclo- 
sia^tieal  divi^iun,  it  is  also  au  urea  fur  local 
go\'ernmentin  ninlU-rs  civil,  and  is  the  smallest 
unit  recognized  for  that  imriMise.  For  ita 
olhcers,  see  Parish-offlceis.  Of  these  the  over- 
seers impose  rHt«;8  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
for  maintaining  the  roads,  tlie  {xdice,  for 
sanitary  purposes,  &c.  In  some  cases  the 
parish  ia  solf-governed  for  a^rtain  of  these 
pui  poses,  but  more  generally  it  forms  part  of 
a  union  (q.v.).     [Quoad  bacba.] 

^  As  adje^ive : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parish  ;  connected 
with  a  parish  ;  ]>arochial :  as,  a  parish  church, 
parLth  records,  &c. 

2.  Maintained  by,  or  dependent  on,  the 
parish. 

••  The  ghost  KTtd  the  pnrWt  girl  »r«  cutira  oaw  eh»- 

r*ct«ra.  — w.ij/. 

parish- apprentices, .'.  pt  Apprentices 
bound  out  by  tlie  oveiseers  <if  parishes  at  the 
expense  of  the  i)arish,  being  the  childreu  of 
persons  unable  to  maintain  them. 

paris?! -child,  ».  A  child  brought  up  at 
the  expense  of  the  palish  ;  a  pauiwr  child, 

parish -Clerk,  s. 

Eccles. :  An  olllcinl  appointed  by  the  (ncnra- 
bent  to  assist  in  various  duties,  fi>r  which, 
though  not  clerical,  he  is  responsible.  His 
remuneration  con.sists  partly  of  a  salary,  i»aid 
by  the  parish,  and  partly  by  a  iiortion  of  the 
fees,  the  wli.ile  of  whicli,  however,  l»eloiig,  (n 
law,  to  the  incumbent.  In  many  large  parishes 
one  of  the  curates  is  appointed  to  this  olllce, 
and  is  called  "the  Clerk  in  Orders."  The 
noni  i  nal  duties  are  then  performed  by  a 
deputy. 

parish  officers,  5  pL    Churchwardens, 

ovcrneers,  and  coiisiablcs. 

parish-priest,  s. 

1.  A  cleigviiian  wlio  holds  a  parish  as  a 
beiieiice.  He  m;iy  be  either  a  rector  or  a 
vicar.  The  title  is  conflned  in  Ireland  to  the 
Roman  Catlmlic  priest  of  a  parish. 

2.  A  title  often  applied  to  nny  clergymaa 
regirded  in  his  pMst'ral character,  rather  tltai 
in  that  of  a  prcscher. 

parish -register,  $.     A  b.iok  in  which 

allhii  Ills,  deaths,  juid  mnrrtages  that  octMir  In 
the  jiaiish  nre  re-istered.  They  are  iu  the 
charge  of  the  iucumheiit. 

parish-top,  $.    [Town-top.] 

'par-ish-en.  *  par-ls-sohen,  ».     [O.  Pr. 

puroissicn,  from  Kccles.  LaU  iiiroi-hianus.]  A 
parishioner  (q.v.).     (Clutuccr :  C.  !/'.,  4S4.) 

•  pir'-ish-Ing,  s.  (Eng.  parish:  -ing.]  A 
hamlet  or  sm  dl  village  adloining  and  belong- 
ing tu  a  parish.     (IluUiioeli.) 

•  pa-rish'-lon-al,    'pa-rish'-l6n-all,  a. 

[Mid.  Ftig.  ;>iri»7ira  =  n  pjirisliionc  ;  Fn^;.  adj. 
KUif.  -at.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parish  ;  paro- 
chial. 

"They  Intniil   only  io«il(rnin«   ;-T-jMinfl'l   meet- 
ing%."— tip.   J/all:   liefenoa  oj  Uumbls   Kemotutranc*, 

pa^rlsh'-lon-er,  *  pa-rlsh'-^n-er,  s.  [Mid. 

kn^'.  pnrisltfn;  -er.]  One  who  belongs  to  a 
parish. 

"Till"  p^rUh^nm  uro  not  e\eu«esl  tieforv  Ood.  by 

the  hniithii'ue  luiJ  wrnkiivs  of  tlir  (irieaL"— />d(iriur  ; 

Sermon  I, 

P%-ri9'-l-an,  a.  k  1.    [Pr.  Pnrisifn.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertiiintng  to  Paris  or  its 

InhabitJints. 

B.  As  tubst :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Pai  is. 

Parisian  gold  oolourod  alloy,  «.  A 

faclithiiiH  p.M, 

y^arlsian  whlto  motal,  «.      An  alloy 

Com]>oH>'d  of  cooper,  iMH  p.rtS ;  XIUO,  6'0  ; 
nickel,  108;  cadmium,  4  7. 

^  par-is  sohon,  «.    [Pauisiikn.] 

[Fr.]    A  female  natJTe  or 


Pa  rls'-l-inno,  i. 

I'niiabltant  or  Paris. 

p&r*  l-sita,  s. 

{.\tin.).\ 


[AfUT  J.  J.  Paris;  s\i(T.    iU 


hGX  b^ ;  p^t,  J6^1 ;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go.  item ;  thin,  fhls  :  sin,  af ;  ezpoot,  ^enophon,  e^Ut.    ph  =■  C 
-tlon,  -Aioa  =  sh&n ;  -(ion,  -flon  -  Khun,    -olous,  -tloaA»  -alooa  —  ahOa.    -ble,  -die,  kc  =■  b^l.  d^L 
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parisology— parley 


Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  only  in  crystals, 
assnciatC'l  with  enieiald.at  tlie  emerald  tninvs 
of  Miiso.  New  Granada.  Crystallizatiun  hexa- 
gonal;  hanlness,  4*5;  sj-.  gr.  4'35;  lustre 
Titreous,  pearly  to  resinous  oti  cleaviijie 
planes;  colour,  brownish  ;  streak,  yellowish- 
white;  translucent  Compos.:  carl-onicacid, 
24'5;  protoxide  of  ceiiuni,  40"3  ;  piot^ixide  nf 
hnthanuin,  10*2  ;  j>rotoxide  of  didymiuin, 
10-4;  fluoride  of  calcium,  14-6=100,  which 
eorrespoirds  to  tlic  formula 

(CeO.LaO,DiO)C02+JCCaCe)P. 

•  par'-I-s6l'-a-g^,  s.  [Gr.  irdot<ro<;  (parisos) 
=  nearly  equal ;  sulT.  -ology.  The  use  of  equi- 
vocal or  a]nl>i<,'U0US  language. 

par'-is-typh-nin,  s.  [En^.  -paris  (i) ;  is)typh- 

7i(ic),  and  sutr,  -in  (C/t«m.).J 

Chem. :  CsgHgjOjg.  A  l>itter  substance  con- 
tained, together  with  paridin,  in  tlie  leaves  of 
Furis  qnadrifnlia.  It  is  an  aniorphons  mass, 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  resolved  by  boiling 
into  glucose  and  paiidin. 

p5r-i-syl-15b'  ]fc,  par-i-s^l-lab'- le- 
al* a.  (Lat.  j>ar  =  equal,  and  Eng.  syllabic, 
syllahical ;  Fi".  jKLrLiylt-'hique.]  Having  equal 
or  like  syllables;  applied  to  those  nouns  in 
inflected  languages  wliiuh  have  the  same 
niunlier  of  syllables  in  the  nominative  and 
the  oblique  causes. 

pa-rit'-i-tim  (or  t  as  sh),  t.  (Latinised  from 
the  Ahdabar  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  HihiscejE,  sometimes 
merged  in  Hibiscus.  Puritinni  tUiaceuni  fur- 
nishes a  gc»od  (ihre  used  for  mats,  ropes,  &c. 
P.  elatiim,  the  Mountain  Molme  of  CuIa  and 
Jamaica,  is  a  fine  tree  yielding  a  greeni.sh-bltie 
timber,  which  is  largely  employed,  iu  Jamaica 
for  cabinet-making. 

•  par'-I-tor,  "  par-l-tour,  s.    [An  abbrev. 

o{ aiyjxiiUor  (q.v.).J     An  apparitor. 

•  par-i -tor-ie,  s.  [Fr.  parUiain,]  The 
plant  parietary  or  pellitory. 

P&r'-i-ty',  s.  [Fr.  parite,  from  Lat,  paritatem, 
ace  of  ^.arj((w  =  equality  :  ;'ar=equal;  S|i. 
paridud ;  XiaX.  paritd.\  The  quality  or  s(:ite 
of  being  equal;  equality;  close  correspond- 
ence ;  analogy. 

"Their  a^eement  In  easentliil  chamcten  mi>kea 
rather  ixii  liietitity  llicii  a  yart[r/.~ — Otniiaili:   I'aiulj/ 

park,  •  parcbe,  s.  [A  contract,  of  Mid.  Eng. 
parrok  (A.S.  peitrroc\  now  spelt  paddock 
(q.v.);  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  pairc;  Wel.?K(r/r,  jwrwr;: 
Bret,  park;  Uut.  perk;  Sw.  &  Dan.  park\ 
Ger.  p/rrch ;  Fr.  pare;  Ital.  parco;  Sp.  parqxie; 
Low  Lat.  i>arcus.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  considerable  extent  of  pasture  and 
woodland  surrounding  or  adjoining  a  mansion, 
and  used  for  purposes  of  reiueation  or  the 
grazing  of  deer,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

"While  Iu  the  park  I  sing.  Ihe  Hat'iiinsdeer 
Atttiud  uiy  txuiaiaii,  and  f.>r);f  t  tu  (ijki." 

Watl^ :  At  Penshurtt 

2.  A  piece  of  ground,  of  any  size,  in  or  close 
to  a  town,  and  open  to  the  public  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation,  ple;isure,  or  exercise, 
Buliject  to  the  regulations  of  the  local  au- 
thority. 

•  3.  An  inclosed  piece  of  ground  for  tillage 
or  pasture;  a  cultivated  lield;  a  paddock. 

•  4.  A  large  net  planed  on  the  margin  of  the 

sea  with  only  one  entrance,  wliit-li  is  next  the 
Bhore,  and  is  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  tlie  tide. 
iUoUyband.) 
IL  Tedinicaily: 

1.  Law :  (See  extract). 

**A  park  is  an  enclosed  chase.  eTtcn<1Ine  only  over 
a  man's  own  grunmld.  The  }<ark,  ind^.  j.roiwrly 
fli^iiiHea  ail  enclusurt: ;  but  yet  it  Is  not  every  cijuiiiiun 
lield  urcuuiuton  whicbageuileniau  iileHsestusiiriuiuid 
with  .-V  wall  or  paling,  ur  t*>  utock  with  n.  htrd  ut  de«rf, 
that  19  tlit-i'el'y  c<jiistititt«(l  h  I^haI  purk :  f>ir  tlie 
kui^'i  sr:iiit.  or  at  leivst  iiuu)t:mui*i;it  iiresciifllun,  ia 
Decesjaxr  to  make  it  8o."—Blackjtrvnc:  Cominn'Uariet, 
bk.  ii..  cb.  a. 

^  A  pork  differs  from  a  chace  in  being  in- 
closed, while  the  latter  is  always  open  and 
fi'om  a.  forest  in  notliavlng  peculiar  couita  and 
officeis  or  laws. 

2.  MIL:  The  space  occupied  hy  the  animnl<f, 
waggons,  pontoons,  and  materials  of  all  kind, 
whether  of  powder,  ordnance  stortjs,  hospitai 
stoies,  provisions,  &c.,  when  brought  tnge- 
ther;  also  the  objects  themselves  :  as,  a  park 
of  waggons,  a  jjur/;  of  artillery,  &c 


(TT)  (1)  Engineer  park  : 

Mil.  ;  The  whole  equipment  of  stores,  tools, 
&c.,  beloiigin«  to  the  engineer  branch  of  an 
army  ;  also  the  space  oeeupred  by  these,  and 
the  camp  of  the  olhcera  and  men. 

(2)  Park  nf  artillery  : 

MiL  :  The  train  of  artillery,  with  carriages, 
cannon,  annuunition,  kc.  whicli  accompaujes 
an  army  into  tlie  fi-sld ;  also  the  space  occu- 
pied by  such  train. 

(3)  Park  of  provisions  : 

Mil. :  The  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch 
their  tents  fur  the  .sale  of  provisions ;  the 
place  where  the  bread-waggons  are  stationed. 

park-hack,  s.  A  liack  for  riding  in  a 
public  paik. 

park-keeper,  s.     One    who    has   the 

charge  or  custody  of  a  park. 

"  A]\  that  the  Queen  could  do  was  to  order  the 
parKkeei'en  nut  to  ^ulniit  Sir  Juhn  aunlii  within  the 
gutes. "— J/ac'Ju/'(^ -"  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii. 

park-phaeton,  s.    A  small,  low  carriage 

for  use  in  paiks. 

park,  •  par-rok,  v.t.  &  i.    [Park,  «.J 
A*  Tiansitive: 

*  1.  To  inclose  in  a  park. 

"  Uow  are  we  park'd.  nnd  bounded  In  a  pnlo.* 

S.'iake*p- :  I  Henri/  vj..  It.  t. 

•  2.  To  inclose  or  shut  up  in  any  way. 

"  Y-parrnked  In  puwes.  the  persou  hit  knoweth.' 
/•iers  i'louhman.C.  ViL  144. 

3.  To  collect  together  and  mass  ia  a  eom- 
pact  body  :  as.  To  }'ark  artillery. 

"  B.  Intra»s. :  To  walk  or  ride  about  tn  a 
public  park.    {BrouU  :  Love  &  Vanity.) 

par'-ka,  5.  [Etym.  not  apparent;  possibly 
from  a' proper  name.] 

Palmynt.  :  A  hypothetic  genns  erected  for 
the  reception  of  certain  lieiTy-like  bodies 
found  in  the  Old  Red  >iandstone  of  Scotland. 
They  have  been  de.scnl»ed  un'ler  the  name  of 
Parka  deripieiis,  and  nre  proliably  the  eggs  of 
large  Eurypteiida.     [EuaYPTEEiDA.] 

park -bane,  s.     [Eng.  park,  and  baru.} 

Cot. :  Aconilam  theriopkonnmr. 

•park'-er,     *park-are,     *pir-coure. 

'pirk-ere,  s,     [Fug.  park;  -er.J     A  park- 
keeiier. 

"  Santis  In  the  devels  name  I  aafd  the  parkere." 

Kt^iquia  Anliqtut,  ii.  282. 

par-kcr-i-n.,  s.  (Named  after  Wtn.  Kitchen 
Parker,  a  writer  on  Forarainifera  for  the  Hay 
Society.] 

Palrmnt.  :  According  to  Carpenter  a  genus 
of  Impel  finite  Foraniinifeni,  o(Turring  iu  the 
Upper  Grcensand  of  Britain  in  the  form  of 
spheres,  snmetiines  over  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Acrordiiig  to  Carter  Pjrkeria  is  a  Hydrozoon, 
allied  to  tlie  recent  Hydractinia, 

•  park'-cr~ship,  s.  [Eng.  parker;  ship,] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  park-keeper. 

"  If  rv  man  grajit  hy  bis  deeds  to  another  the  ofRce 
of  jiarAert'*/^  of  a  iJ.irlt  .  .  .  the  estate  which  lie  luilh 
hi  the  iiffite  is  uiM>n  conditimi  in  in*  .  .  .  that  the 
parker  shall  well  aiiil  lawfully  keep  the  pnrk.'— 
A'ei4(m:  Lam  (ff  England  cone  Game,  p.  191.  (ed.  17JC}. 

*  parkes'-ine,  s.  [Named  after  its  inventor, 
Mr,  Alexander  Parkes,  of  Birmingham  ;  suff. 
■iiie.  (Ch^m.)]  A  substmce  made  from  castor- 
oil  and  trichloride  of  sulphur,  and  shown  bv 
Mr.  P.irkes  at  the  Exhibition  in  1S62.  He 
intended  it  to  be  used  for  door-handles,  book- 
covers,  picture  frames,  &c.,  but  it  did  not 
answer  his  expectations,  and  it  is  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  now. 

pa.rk'-i-a,  ?.   [Named  after  Mungo  Park  (1771- 

ISOJ),  the  African  explorer.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Parkiese  (q.v.). 
The  sec'ls  of  Parkia  ofrlcana,  Ihe  African 
Locust-tree,  are  roasted  like  cr>ffce,  liruised, 
and  allowed  to  ferment  in  water;  they  are 
then  u*aslied  and  pounded,  the  powder  being 
made  into  cakes  which  are  a  saace  for  meat; 
the  fiirinaccous  matter  around  the  seeds  is 
made  into  a  pleasant  dri;ik,  or  into  a  sweet- 
meat. P.  insignis,  n  tree  growing  in  Maita- 
ban,  exudes  a  red  resin. 

par-ki-e'-sa,  s.pL    [Hod.  Lat.  parki(d);  Lat. 

fom.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -far.] 
Dot. :  A  tribe  of  Blimosea  (q.v.X 

park-in-BO'-nI-a»  s.  [Named  after  John 
Parkinson,  a  Loiuloii  apotliecaiy,  author  of 
the  Theairnm.  Uotanicum.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  EucEBRalpinlee.  PwHl^ 
S0}iia  axniLaUa,  called  in  Jamaica  the  Jeru- 
salem Thorn,  with  bipinnate  leaves  with  small 
leaflets,  is  a  n;itive  of  America  but  ia  culti- 
vated as  a  hedge-tree  in  India  (especially  in 
Madras),  and  in  otiier  hot  countries.  Ik 
yields  a  beautiful  white  fibre  which  has  beea 
recommended  for  paper-making,  but  niust  be 
mixed  with  other  more  tenacious  fibres.  In 
the  Punjab  the  small  branches  are  given  t« 
goats  for  fodder. 

*  park'-xsh,  a.     [Eng.  park  ;  -wA.l    Pertaining 

to  or  resembling  a  i^ark  ;  parklike. 

"A  dlecinle  of  Kent  had  the  cruelty  to  render  this 
snlend)J  old  mansion  .  .  ,  m'>re  piirkinh,  as  he  was 
plewsed  to  call  it."— Scotl.-  Prai4  Work*  (ed.  I8ai-6i 
ToL  xrl..  p.  97. 

park-leave^  s. pL    [Eng.  park,  and  Uava,\ 

Bot.  :  Hypericum  Androsarmum. 

park-like,  a.     [Eug.  park,  and  like.]     R«- 

seuibling  a  p.^rk. 

"  Tracts  of  grass  Interaperwd  here  &nd  there  (m 
parklike  fftshtun  with  elaiai>s  of  trees."— Zlat/^  Tat^ 
graph,  M-trL-b  9.  tMfi. 

•par'-lan9e,  *par-le-ance,  •par-lence, 

s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  parlant,  pr.  par.  of  parler  ■= 
to  speak.]  Conversation,  talk,  discourse,  con- 
ference. 

•■  To  drown  bis  voice  that  doth  for  parlaanc*  come." 
Betfioand  :  Four  Prenticct,  I.  L 

IT  In  common  parlance  :  In  ortlinary  language. 
In  the  ordinary  or  usual  mode  of  speech. 

•  par-Iant,  s.  (Fr..  pr.  par.  of  prtrler  =  to 
speak.)  One  who  speaks,  discusses,  or  (U»- 
cuurses. 

parle,  £.    [Parley.) 

1.  Speech.    (Scotch.) 

"  A  tocher'a  nae  word  In  a  true  loTer'e  prtrfe. 
But,  giveioe  my  love,  and  a  flg  fur  the  warl'I' 
Burnt :  JJeg  o  the  iJilL 

*  2.  A  conference  with  a  view  to  coming  t» 
an  agreement ;  a  parley. 

"The  grest  Turke  aent  to  have  a  commimlcaUls 

and  parU.'  —Hackiuyt :   Voj/aget,  ii.  90. 

*  parle,  v.i.  [Parle,  s.]  To  talk,  to  con- 
verse, to  speak ;  to  enter  into  a  conference ; 
to  parley. 

"They  beeati  to  part*  apoo  compoeitloB.**— Jt'orCAr 

PlutarcU,  p.  179. 

"  par'-le-cue,  par -lej^-cuo,  v.i,  or  i.  fPr. 

varler  a  queue  =  to  speak  at  the  tail.]  In  tli» 
Presbyteii;in  Church,  to  recapitulate,  as  tlie 
minister  of  a  congregation,  the  suljstancs  of 
the  addresses  given  by  his  brother- ministers 
who  have  come  to  help  him. 

•  par'-le-cue,  par'-lei^-cue, ».  [Pablecdi, 

r.  1    A  recapitaUtiOQ  of  disuoorses  previou&ly 

delivered. 

*  parle-ment,  s.    [Fr.  =  speaking ;  parltr  = 

to  speak.]    [Parliament.] 
L  A  conference,  a  consultation. 

"  Ue  eeiit  to  bla  barroua  a  fmrlemeru  to  hold.' 

itabtrt  de  Brunne,  pi  Si^ 

2.  A  place  for  conference  or  consultation- 

•  parlesy,  •  parlesl,  'parlesye,  s.    tPA»- 

ALVSis.J     Partlysis,  palsy, 

"The  parteti  hai  hli  a  side." 

Cursor  .ifutidi.  IHIT. 

pai-'-ley,  v.i.  [Fr.  parUr  =.to  speak.J  Pab- 
LBT,  s.\ 

*  1.  To  talk,  tospeak,tn  converse,  to  confer. 

"He  parUj/s  with  her  a  while,  as  Iraigtnlng  ehe 
would  advUe  bliu  to  proceed."— £room«.'  Oa  CAe 
OdjUiry. 

2.  To  confer  with  an  enemy,  with  a  view  to 
coming  to  an  agreement  or  arrangement,  as 
on  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  surreuder 
of  a  fort,  the  cessation  of  anns,  &c. 

"  They  axe  at  haad,  to  parteij  or  tu  fight." 

S/utJkegp.  :  A'lny  Jakll,  IL 

parley-VOO,  v.i.  [Fr.  parlez-vous  =  Do 
you  speak  (En;^lish,  French,  &c.)?J  To  speak 
a  foreign  laugu.ige,  esjtec  Freiicli.    {SlarCg.) 

"Qrimadnii.  and  wlmtsaihirs  cnll  parley  wnmnij.' 
B^rhtun  :  Ingoidtbg  Leg. ;  B>igynant  Dog^ 

par'-lej^,  ».  [Fr.  parler  ■=  speech,  tnlk; 
jwr^er— to  speak,  from  Low  Lat.  paraboio^ 
=  to  discoui-se.ito  talk,  paro'>ote  =  a  talking, 
from  Lat.  ]Mrabola=&  parable  (q.v.)  ]  [PaI/- 
AVEtt,  FAaoLE.J  A  discourse,  a  discussion; 
a  conference  or  consulration ;  specif.,  a  con- 
ference between  enemies  with  a  view  to 
coming  to  an  arrangement  or  agreement  om 
Bome  point,  as  the  exchange  of  prisunen,  &ow 
**  WlUiout  Xurther  qtie^ttaa  or  jiartvt/. ' 

Lonafelluv  :  Sides  StandUK  iT. 


file,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  ivhat,  f^ll,  father ;  wo,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  cire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p^t 
•r,  wore,  w^lf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cnb,  ciire,  ^nite^  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrlon.   sa.  o  ^ e ;  ey  =  6 ;  qn  =  kv* 


parliament— Parmesan 
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IT  To  beat  (or  soujid)  a  parley:  To  beat  a 
drum  or  sound  a  trumpet  &rt  the  bigual  of  a 
desirt  to  bold  a  parley  or  conference  wiih  aa 
enemy. 

por'-lia-ment.  •  par-la-ment»  'par-le- 

ment,  '  parlyaxnent,  s.  (frr.  parlement  ~ 
aBpfakinji.  .i  parU-yin;;,  a  supreme  court,  fnun 
parlcr=io  sp(;ik";  Low  Ial  parLiamerUum ; 
tip.,  Port.,  it  Ital.  parlamentOk} 

I.  Ordinary  Lan^nge : 

•  1,  A  conference,  a  discussion. 

"  Fint  th«7  beldo  htr parti<iment.' 

i:omaunt  c/tlkt  AoM. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"A  pnrtiammt.  bo  principled,  will  sink 
All  Kucicut  achoolt  ut  empire  In  tUsfc-nc©. 

J'oMfiy .-  Oit  Public  Affain. 

5.  A  meeting  of  persons  for  conference  or 
deliberation,  e-spec.,  an  assembly  to  delilwrate 
•n  and  determine  affairs  of  state ;  a  national 
assembly,  a  general  coancil. 

"  They  orndo  re«itieat  that  It  might  be  lawfullfor 
them  to  fiomnipii  o,  firlammt  u(  Oallla  at  a  ctrUitu 
dAy«."— eofUtti^e.  V>.T*ar,  tul.  21 

•4.  In  Prance  before  the  Revolution  ofl789, 
one  of  eevera)  judicial  courts  of  the  country. 

6.  Gingerbread  in  small  thin  baid  t'akes, 

"<Msp  parUain^itt  with  loUypoi*." 

J  A  U.  Srnuh .  JivecteU  ^(MreiM*. 

IL  TechnUally  : 

1.  Hist.  :  Blacksbone  says  that  the  first  use 
of  tbe  French  word  parlemeTU,  to  signify  a 
General  Assemblyof  t)ieSt.'itp,  wasnuder  Louis 
VIL  of  France  about  the  middle  of  thetwelllli 
century.  With  tliis  vievr  Littr^  esseDtiolly 
agrees. 

(1)  The  BnglUh  Parliament.     [(2.)] 

(2)  The  Impfrial  Parliament :  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  It  arose 
long  prior  to  the  miioa  of  the  kingdoms  as 
the  English  Parliament,  The  tiist  use  of  tlie 
word  parliament  in  the  statutes  of  England 
la  in  the  preamble  to  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster, A.D.  r2T2.  The  gerin  of  the  institu- 
tion existed,  however,  long  before  the  name 
arose.  Each  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  or  octarchy,  S'.ems  to  have  had  Its 
wittena-gemote,  or  meeting  of  wise  men, 
which,  on  the  tinion  of  the  several  kingdoms, 
became  united  into  one  preat  assembly  or 
COUTi'-il.  In  Edward  the  Confessor's  law  <le 
Apibus.  a  tenth  is  conftmied  to  the  Chnrcli 
Ijy  til'-  King,  the  barons,  and  th>i  people.  Tin; 
laws  and  cliarttrrs  of  the  early  Norman  kings 
mention  only  abbots,  barons,  &c.  In  llTij 
there  wan  a  coancil  of  bishops,  earls,  Iiarons, 
ftnigiits,  and  men.  Writs  a.d.  rj4>(j  are  still 
eztAut  summoning  kuigbts,  citizeus.  and  bur- 
gesses to  Parliament.  Tbe  statute  2  Edward 
II.  (1322)  recogni.ses  Parliauieut  as  having  for 
some  time  existed,  and  with  a  constitution 
essentially  the  same  as  nr)W.  The  powers  of 
ParliaTnent  are  very  great.  Not  merely  can 
It  destroy  any  ministry,  it  can  alter,  and  lias 
in  fact  altered,  tbe  Bucce.sbion  to  the  throne. 
At  the  Refonuatlon  it  transferred  property  en- 
joyed by  the  Church  of  Home  and  altered  the 
national  religion,  endowing  Protestantism  with 
money  given  for  Roman  Catholic  puri»oties. 
Parliament  is  called  together  by  the  sovereign, 
who  appoints  tbe  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
and  opens  the  iiroceeilings  by  the  delivery  of 
a  BiMsech,  eMber  personally  tir  by  deputy. 
Eaeii  lumso  can  adjourn,  but  neither  can  bo 

^rorogued  except  by  tlie  sovereign.  Eucli 
ladgei  of  its  own  privileges.  Members  of 
th  houses  are  fVec  from  arrest  or  imprison- 
noent  on  civil  actions,  but  their  prop4Tty  can 
be  Heized  for  debt  No  quorum  Is  needed  for 
the  transaction  of  business  In  the  Upper 
Honse;  forty  is  the  quorum  In  the  Lower. 
[Fhancbibb-bill,  Commons,  Lords,  ReroRM.) 

(3)  French  rarliavuiU  :  A  itarliament  arising 
about  987.  It  met  at  dilfercnt  places.  In 
1190  Philip  Augustus  jii.stituted  tin-  Parlia 
ment  of  Paris.  In  1802  It  was  dividc<l  into 
three  chambers.  It  was  suppressed  in  1771, 
revived  In  ITT4,  demanded  a  meeting  of  the 
Btate8-General  in  1787,  and  was  MU]>erse<ied 
by  the  National  Assembly  Nov.  3,  ITb'.t.  A 
French  parlinincnt  still  exists,  but  not  the 
name. 

(4)  Iriah  Parliajiunt  :  A  |tarltament  hcM  In 
Irelnri'l  when  it  was  nn  independent  rvuuitry. 
In  12'.'6  wiilH  for  knights  of  tlie  shires  were 
lasned.  It  met  for  the  inttt  lime  on  Aug.  2, 
IBOO.  the  union  with  Great  Itrttum  having  tcr* 
niinated  its  cxlstenire.     [Paiinkllitk.) 


(5)  Scotiisii  Parliament :  A  parliament  held 
Id  Scotland  when  it  was  au  independtitt 
countj'y.  It  has  l>et  ii  tniued  bock  to  a  councd 
held  at  Sconu  under  the  auspices  of  Jotin 
Dalliol,  in  1292.  There  was  but  a  single 
house,  consisting  of  lords  temporal  and 
spiritual,  ociasionnlly  with  burgesses.  Having 
jiassed  the  Act  of  Union  with  England  on 
Jan.  10,  1707,  its  last  meeting  took  place  on 
April  22  of  that  year. 

(G)  In  the  United  States  the  term  CoDprress 
bos  been  adopteil  for  tho  national  Icgislutivo 
Itody,  inttlead  uf  Pailiameut. 

*  Parliament  Christmas,  ».    A  name 

sometimes  givi.u  t<i  CliilstiiKis-day,  on  the 
change  from  the  old  style  to  the  new. 

parliament'hcel,  5. 

NauL  :  The  position  of  aship  when  careened. 

*  par-lia-ment'-al.  *  par-lia-menf -all. 

(X,  [Kng.  parli^nneat;  -a/.]  Uf  or  pertaiuing 
to  iiarliament;  iiai'liamentary. 

"Such  parliament'tll  notes  4  prt)cee<1iD^  us  then 
were  pmctUeil  liy  p.iilituueut  lu  this  king  s  time."— 
Fox:  21artyr$,  p.  i'.l. 

par-lia-men-tar'-i-azx,  a.  &  «.    [Eog.  par- 

Uanitnt ;  -ariun.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  party  known 
as  pnrlamentarians ;  su[>pnrting  the  side  of 
the  parliament  against  Cliadcs  I. 

"  The  severities  of  the  parlinrtftitaHan  Tlsiton  In 
1618."—  Wood  :  Athenm  Oxon.,  voL  U, 

Et.  As  suhsUiniive  : 

hag.  Hist.  :  One  of  those  who  supported 
the  side  of  the  pailiament  against  Charles  1. 
in  the  Civil  War. 

"  In  defence  u(  (Jhu-les  And  th«  chastity  of  his  qarcii 
Mfnuist  the  tmrliiimrnt'irians.' — W'alftole:  Anecd.  t/ 
Foint.,  vul.  li.,  ch.  il. 

par-lia-men'-tg,-ry,  a.    [Fr.  paTlementairt ; 
Hp.  &  Ital.  jx:r/a»wn(«rio.] 

1.  Of  or  pertjiining  to  imrliament :  as,  par- 
liamentary  authority.  paTllamenUti'y  pix>eeed- 
iiigs. 

2.  Enacted,  ordained,  or  done  by  parlia- 
ment. 

"  Mauy  tbliigB,  ttiAt  ohtnlu  u  commao  Ikw.  hiul 
their  origiu.il  by  /"irliatnruUitu  iwLj  ui  i-oiiHtituLiaiio, 
innilalii  wrilint.'^  i>y  the  kokg,  IvriJs,  uid  oviumou*."— 
I/ule  ■■  Ong.  of  ManktiuL 

3.  According  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
usages  of  imrliament,  or  of  legislative  bodies. 

4.  Fit  for  parliament,  or  a  legislative  as- 
sembly :  as,  partiavientary  langauge. 

parliamentary-agent,  s.     A  person. 

usually  a  solicii^or,  wliubc  prtifession  is  to 
promote  or  o]>poso  the  jKissing  of  private 
bills  tliroii^di  parliament,  and  to  niauage  other 
private  business  in  parliament. 

parliamentary  -  committee,  s.     A 

committee  uf  members  of  either  house  of 
parliament,  to  which  is  referred  the  incjuiry 
into  matters  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
inquired  into  by  the  whole  house  by  examin- 
ing witnesses.  All  private  bills,  and  such 
public  bills  as  the  house  may  detcrniiue,  are 
referred  to  committees  of  either  house  for  in- 
quiry, before  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  houses. 

paTUamentary-train,«.  Atratnwhich. 

by  enactnnnt  of  pnrliament,  every  railway 
company  is  obli;^'ed  to  run  at  least  <infe  a  day 
each  way,  for  the  conveyance  of  tliird-class 
passengers  at  tbe  charge  of  not  more  than 
one  penny  per  mile. 

*  par-Ua-mdn-teer'*  t.     [Eng.  parliament ; 
■eer.]     A  parliannnt-irian  (q.v.). 


Athena  Oxuit.,  vui.  1. 

par* -line,  «.  [Eng.  par.  and  line.]  The  mean 
or  normal  line  of  a  barometer  for  a  given 
station, 

•  par-lish,  a.    [PAKT-oDal 

par' -lor,  par^-lonr,  'par-lor,  'par- 
lor, B.  [It.  Fr.  parlnir^  \Yr.  ptn-fnir),  fn»m 
parler  —  to  speak. 

1.  The  room  or  apartment  In  a  convent  in 
whi'h  the  inmates  are  peiinitted  to  meet  and 
converse  with  their  friends  and  visitoi.i. 

2.  In  tlm  United  Stotcs  nMinlly  tho  mom 
iiMeil  fur  the  reception  ot  coiii|uuiy,  lis  (hxiiii- 
Kuihbed  from  Ihu  onlinary  bving  or  HitlinK- 
room  of  the  family.  In  England  tbe  teim  in 
applied  to  the  Hitling-roMm.  and  the  riHiui  for 
reception  Isridled  lliedniwliig-room.  Tin- lei  m 
dmwlng-nK>m  is  Udng  adopted  lu  the  United 

8lUt<-H. 


3.  A  room  in  tavems  and  the  like,  kvpk 
more  private  uud  more  select  thitu  tlie  tap- 
room, in  wliieli  cuat^nueni  can  sit  down  and 
convui-se  sociably  while  partaking  of  refresh- 
ment. 

parlor-boarder,  t.  A  boarder  who 
dines  witn  the  family;  a  pupil  in  a  school 
who  has  meals  with  the  teacher's  family. 

parlor -car    or    draivdng-room 

car,  «.  A  riilmfld  car  fitted  np  after  tbe 
style  of  a  comfurUiblo  parlor. 

pa.rlor-skate,  i.  A  skate  on  roQen 
for  use  on  a  ll'jor  or  carpet.    [Skate-J 

*  pai^-lous,  a.     [The  old  prononciatien  of 

pertious  t»i.v.).] 

1.  Dangerous,  perilous. 

"  Tbuu  ut  til  A  parUntM  itAta." 

ShakeMp. :  A*  l'«u  Lih»  A,  UL  & 

2.  Ventui-esome,  during  ;  inclined  to  expose 
oneself  to  danger. 

3.  Sharp,  hhrewd,  keen. 

"Miule  It  Itch  with  thU  paWoitfCflUciaia."  JWw. 
Animad.  on  /iemotulrant  t  tit/ence. 

*  par'-lous-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  paThms;  Jy.l  In 
a    perilous    manner;   dangerously,    Ttutare- 

'    somely,  keenly,  shrewdly,  greatly. 

•*  Who,  by  this  hftnil.  lov'd  her  pdrfoiisfj.** 

Kiiltgrtw.   Parton't  H'«(Um0kLft. 

•  par'-lotis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  parlous;  ■mas.\ 
The  quality  or  sUite  of  being  pnrlous;  peril- 
ousness,    jieril,    venture someness,  keenneea, 

shrewdness. 

•  par-ma-9Cf -i,  «.     [See  def.]    A  corropt. 

of  spermaceti  (q.v.). 
par'-mel,  a.     {Parhelia.)     Contained  1«  or 

derive<l  b'om  Parmelta  parietitui, 

parmcl-red, «. 

Chem. :  The  red  colouring  matter  contained 

In  Purmelia  jmrietina, 

parmel -yellow,  s. 

Cliem.  :  The  yellow  colouring  matter  con- 
tained ill  Parmelia  jxirietina.  It  appears  tn 
consist  chiefly  of  chrysophanic  acid. 

par-me'-li-a,  s.  (Gr.  wapn-r)  (pamf)  =  a 
light  shield,  and  (T)  «(A<'w  (luiUo)  —  tr>  roll  up.) 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  *tf  ParmeliftCCtt. 
Thallus  spreading,  lobt^d,  foliacenus  ;  boo- 
tbeeia  orliicular,  tlxed  by  a  central  point  be- 
neath. About  thirty  spciies  are  British.  Par- 
melia parietiiia  is  the  Common  Yellow  Wall- 
lichen.  It  contjiins  a  yellow  colouring  mattx^r 
called  parictin  (q.v.)  P.  mixatilis  is  common 
on  trees.  It,  with  P.  oviphalodes,  P.  encautta, 
P.  CQiisperm,  P.  frnxiiuxt,  P.  fari  acea,  audi* 
aarmentosa,  Lc  yields  usniue.  P.  pariHir»i» 
said  to  lie  an  astringent  and  febrifuge.  P. 
Icavttschadulis  Is  the  Rose  Lichen  (q.v.).  F. 
perlata  is  specially  valuable  ai^  a  dye. 

par-mcl  i-a'-^S-ro,  «.  pi.  IMod.  Lat.  jwr- 
nuU{a);  Lat,  fern.  jil.  adj.  sufl".  -aetie.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Lielienales.  Gyinnooar- 
pous  or  oi>eii-fruited  Lichens  bearing  sussile 
shields,  having  tlictr  borders  formed  by  the 
surfaee  of  the  thallus.  Three  sub-orders  or 
tribes— PcltigeH,  Euparmeli&cei,  and  Usnea- 
cei.  The  typi'al  aub-onler  has  the  disk  flret 
closeil  ami  a  liMriZi>ntnl  thallus.  Chief  genera, 
Lecunorii  and  i'amielia  (q-v-X 

par-mol-i'-a-dsa.  <.  p'-  (Mod.L«t.panu<i«; 

Lat.  fem.  pi.*  adj.  Huff.  -(i>((r.l 
JioL  :  A  family  of  LJchena,  tribe  llymeno- 

thalainen;.     {lindley.) 

t  Par-men'-i-a-nlst.  s.    (Named  from  Par- 

menianus.  Iiis!io|>  "f  Cartb  ige.  an  antagoulst 
of  Augustine,  RiKhop  of  liipiMi.) 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  same  as  DoHATratH 
(q.v.). 

par-mSn-ti'-or-a,  «.     (From  Angustna  Par- 
mentuT.  a  French  botanist,  who  intnMlurM 
it  into  Franco.] 
But.:   AgenusofCrcsceutinrcM.  Itcnntains 

two  trees  with  white  or  girenlsh  campaniilutp 
corollas.  Tlio  rueumbcr-like  fruit  of  p.irmrn 
liera  eduliii  is  eaten  in  Mexico.  P.  cemi/rra  h 
the  Mexiean  Candle-tree. 

Par-m6-f  &n',  a.  &  s.    (See  def.) 

A.  A^wli.  :  Of  or  portjilning  to  Pnrma.  In 
Italy  ;  npfi  if  «iq>1ii<Hl  to  a  delicate  kind  o' 
ch<''Ho  mnniirnctured  there. 

B.  At  tulist.  :  Pftrmesnn  cherso. 


USIX  l>^ :  P^t.  J6i^l :  oat,  fell,  ohoma.  fbln,  tMmch ;  go,  ^m  :  thin,  fhia :  sin,  as : 
Hdan.  -tian  ^  ahan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  sbftn ;  -f^on,  -^lon  =  chftm.    -olous,  -tious,  -sioos  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  o:fist. 
shils.    -ble,  -die,  ftc.  —  t>cl, 


dot 
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parmophorus— parophite 


par-moph'-Or-US,  s.     [Gr.  n-dp^ij  {par7n£)  = 
a  liylil  sliieKl,  ainl  <i>opds  {plioros)  =  bearing.] 
ZooL :  [Duck's-bUi  Umi>ti\. 

par-n&s'-si-a,  5.  [From  the  Greek  name 
'Avpoo-Ti?  ev  Toi  UapvaaiTtv  (Agrostis  en  td'FuT- 
TiasiO),  fi-oiu  'Muuiit  Parnassus,  where,  on 
account  of  its  elegance,  it  was  said  to  have 
sprung  up.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  which  baa  been 
placed  in  tlie  Dioseraccie,  the  HyiK-riace*. 
tribe  ElodeiC,  the  Violaceie,  &c.  Sir  Joseph 
Honker  C'lusiders  it  one  of  the  SaxifmgaceiE, 
as  did  Liiidley  in  1S36.  Leaves  radical,  quite 
entire;  scape  containing  a  single  flower; 
calyx  flve-lobed,  petals  five,  stamens  tiTe, 
alternating  with  five  fringed  and  glanl-tipped 
nectaries  (staniinodes),  capsule  uiembraiious, 
loculicidally  three  or  four  valved,  niany- 
aecded.  Found  in  the  nnrthern  hemisphere. 
Species  twelve.  One,  Pamassia  palustris,  the 
Common  Grass  of  Parnassus,  or  P.irnasstis- 
grass,  of  Europe,  has  a  large,  handsome, 
yellowish-white  flower.  It  is  common  in 
marshes  in  Scotland,  rarer  in  the  south. 

Par-nas'-si-an,  a.  [Parnassius.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  Parnassus,  a  celebrated 
mountain  in  Greece,  upon  which  Delphi  was 
situated,  and  which  was  famous  in  ancient 
mythology  as  the  favourite  resort  of  ApoUo 
and  the  Muses.  From  the  summit  ran  down 
the  famous  Castalian  stream. 

*  par-naft-si'-nsD,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pama9- 
s(ius) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  imr.] 

Entom, :  Apollo  Butterflies;  a  sub-family  of 
Papilioni'iae.     (Swainson.) 

par-n&s'-si-iis,  *.  [Lat  =  of  or  belonging 
to  Parnassus.] 

Entom.  :  A  genua  of  Papilioninae.  Thelarvs 
have  forked  retractile  honia.  Tlie  species  are 
alpine  butterflies  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
north-west  of  America.  Pamasnus  ApoUc  la 
found  iu  the  Al}«. 

Par-n&S'-SUS,  s.     [Lat.,  ftom  Or.   Uapraffi^ 

{ParruLsos).  J     [  Parnassian.  J 

Pamaasos-graas,  s.    [Parnassia.] 
^  Grass  0/ Parnassus :  [Parnassia]. 

*  par'-n^l,  s.  [For  pemel,  a  contract,  of 
Petronelle  ;  ItaL  Pe(roni7!a  =  a  woman's  name.] 
A  wanton,  a  slut ;  an  immodest  girl. 

Par'-nel-U^m,  s.  [Seo  def.}  The  policy  of 
the  Parnellites  (q.v.). 

"  A  victory  over  specloos  Toryism,  deOuit  Parn^ 
litm,  aiid  obstruction  and  prejudice  of  all  sorts.* — 
Wetkiv  ZHsjhUcK,  Nov.  1&,  ISS». 

Par'-n^l'lite,  a.  &  s.     [For  etym.  see  def.  B.] 

A-  As  adj.  :    Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 

eonne<'ted  with,  the  party  described  under  B. 

"The  rumeUiu  section  votes  for  Mr.  Oladstoiu. '— 

Baturlay  llfvieai.  July  IS,  tS8S,  p.  70. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Hist.  (PL):  The  supporters  of  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Charles  Stuart  Paruell,  M.P.  for  Cork, 
the  advocate  of  the  political  independence  of 
Ireland. 

par'-nl-dfiB.  $.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  pam(us);  Lat. 
fem.  1)1.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Entom,:  A  family  of  Palpicomia  (q.v.); 
■mall  aquatic  beetles  of  oV)loag  or  subcylin- 
drical  form.  Sub-families,  Psephpniiije,  Par- 
ninee,  and  Elminaa.     The  epecies  are  Dumer* 

UU8. 

par-ni'-neB,  t.  pi.    [Hod.  Lat.  pam(-us);  lAt. 

fem,  pi.  adj.  sutf.  •i)t(e] 
Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Paniidae  (q.v.). 

par'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  ndptrrj^  (Pamis)  =  a  moun- 
tain in  Greece.    iAgas:>i2.)] 

Entom. :  The  typiciil  genus  of  Pamids  (q.v.). 
The  species  are  co\ered  with  a  dense  silky 
pile,  which  enables  tliem  to  carry  down  a 
glohule  of  air  as  they  descend  into  the  water. 
This  ie  done  for  breathing  purposes. 

par-oC-91p'-i-tal,  a.    Near  or   pertaining 

to  the  uLCiput. 

*  pa-roche.  $.    [Parish.] 

p%-r6'-cbi-al,  •  pa-ro'-chl-all.  o.    [Lat 

parochialis,  frcm  parochia;  Gr.  irupoiicia  ( pa- 
roikia)  =  &  parish  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  jxirodiial ; 
Tt.  paroissial;  Sp.  &  P.irt.  parroquial;  Ital. 
parrocckiale.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
parish  ;  connected  with  a  parish. 


parochial-board,  s.  In  Scnti»nd,  a 
body  elected  liy  the  payers  of  poor-mtes  in 
a  parish  to  manage  the  relief  <ir  the  poor,  and 
cni responding  to  tlie  oveiiieers  or  guardians 
of  tlie  pour  in  England. 

parochial-register,  ».     The   same  as 

Pabish-reuister  (q.v.). 

t  p^ro'-clli-al-ijm,  «.  [Eng.  parochial  ; 
•  Urn.] 

1.  The  management  of  parochial  affairs  by 
an  elected  vestry. 

"  It  tins  also  hrougiit  parocMalitm  Into  coutempt.' 
—Daily  Chronicle,  be.-L  25.  18S5. 

2.  Narrowness  or  contractedness  of  views. 

•  pa-rd-Chi-il'-i-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  parochial  ; 
■ily.]    The  quality  oi  state  of  being  [arothial. 

"  To  determine  the  parochialitu  of  colleges.* — Dr, 
JiarrioU  :  li^htt  qf  the  UnietrgUia,  p.  32. 

*  pa-ro'-chi-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  parochial; 
■iSf.]  To  render  parochial;  to  form  into 
parishes. 

•  pa-rd-Chi-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  parochial; 
■ly.]  In  a  parochial  manner  ;  by  parishes  ;  in 
a  parish. 

"The  bishop  was  to  visit  bis  diocese  parocAiail^ 
every  ye*T."—ikaU7igjlset :  Charge,  p.  32. 

*  PVi'o'-chi-an,  •  pa-ro  -cld-dn,  a.  &  ». 

[0.  Fr.  paroUsien :  Sp.  &  Port,  parroquiano ; 
Ital.  parrocchiano.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
parish  ;  parochial, 

B.  As  subsi.  :  A  parishioner. 

'*  It  the  paroc'ieni  Itnow  her  curate  to  bene  a 
lechour.  ■— /W.'  Martj/rt,  p,  iM. 

p^-o-chine,   <■      [Parochiam.]     a  parish. 

(Scotch^ 

"  There  are  about  kva  bander  and  thirty  paroOUnm, 
IncluUins  the  Orkneys.  "—.ScoM  .'  Hob  Rog,  ca.  xzvL 

*  par-ode,   «.     [Pabodt.]      A   proverb ;   an 

adage. 

•  p%-rod'-le,  *  pa-rSd'-ic-al,  o.    [Fr.  paro- 

dique  ;  Gr.  irupujucdi  {parodikos),  front  wapt^Sia 
( pa  rod  ia)  =  parody  (q.v.);  Sp.  !t  Ital.  paro- 
aico.]  Pertaining  to  or  in  the  manner  of  a 
parody  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  parody. 

"This  version  [of  Horaoa.  by  Dnuit]  b  vvry  para- 

irastic,  and  suuic" "" *  - 

lUh  Poetry.  iU.  iSJ. 

*pir'-6-di»t,  s,  [Fr.  parodiste;  8p.  paro- 
dista.\  One  who  parodies;  one  who  writes  a 
parody. 

"The  mortiaed  parodist,  thos  mutilated  by  bit 
printers."— /*oelry  of  the  AnHJacobin,  p.  34. 

p&X'~6-^,  'par-ode,  ».  [Lat  parodia, 
fmni  Gr.  irapwSi'a  ( parodia).  wapwSi;  {pard<le) 
=  a  soDg  sung  beside  :  irapa  (para)  =  beside, 
and  i^ij  {ode)  =  a  song  ;  Fr.  parodie  ;  Sp.  and 
Ital.  parodia. J 

1.  A  kind  of  writing  in  which  the  expres- 
sion, form,  and  style  of  a  serious  composition 
are  closely  imitated,  but  treated  in  a  humor- 
ous or  burlesque  manner  ;  a  burlesque  imita- 
tion of  a  serious  composition;  a  travesty  or 
burlesque  In  which  the  form  and  expression 
of  the  original  are  closely  adhered  to. 

"They  were  satiric  poeou,  full  of  parodisi."— 
Dryden:  JuvenaL     (Dedlc.) 

"^.  A  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb. 

{Wright.) 

pir'-d-dj^,  v.t.  (Pabodt,  ».]  To  write  or 
compose   a    parody   upon;    to  turn   Into   a 

parody ;  to  burlesque. 

piak-ror,  8.  k  a.    [Parole.] 
Aa  As  substantive  : 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  word. 
H.  Law: 

1.  Woid  of  mouth  ;  oral  declaration. 

2.  Pleadings  in  a  suit. 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  or  made  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  not  written  ;  oral. 

"  Docuineuls  offereil  as  proofs  must  in  (general  be 
proved  by  the  jxir ,i  i-vidence  of  wltnosee*."— A/ocI;- 
ttone :  Commt-nt.,  bk.  lit.  cii.  13. 

parol-arrest,  s. 

Law  :  An  airest  authorized  by  a  justice  by 
word  of  mouth. 

pai-rolV,  s.  [Fr.  =a  word,  a  saying,  from 
Low  Lat.  parabola  =  a  discourse,  from  Lat. 
jxirabola  =  a  paiably  (q.v.);  Sp.  palabnt ; 
Port,  palavra.  Parole,  jxirable,  palaver,  and 
parley  are  thus  doublets.] 


L  Ordin/iT^  Language : 

•LA  word  ;  oral  utterance. 

2.  A  word  of  promise  ;  a  word  of  honoori 
faith  pliglited  ;  specif.,  a  promise  given  bjr  a 
prisoner  on  Ids  hmiuur  that  he  will  not  at 
tempt  to  esL-ape  if  allowed  his  liberty,  or  that 
he  will  return  to  cust^idy  on  a  certain  day  il 
released,  or  that  he  will  not  bear  arms  against 
his  captors  f^r  a  certain  time,  &c. 

"  Mr.  Turner  aud  Mr.  Trevor  moved  that  his  pavoU 
mlKbt  be  t^ikeii.  Sir  Arthur  liHsleilgtfe— 'The  «wrd 
piirole  is  a  new  wont  1  movetlmt  the  sergeitut  t«kt 
his  buud.  Setting  that  we  all  uiidenuud  nut  French 
let  ua  tnke  his  wuni :  tb:\t  Is  English.' "—7.  Burton. 
Dtary  (ed.  J.  T.  Rutt).  iv.  J, 

XL  Mil.  :  A  pass-word  ;  a  word  given  out 
each  day  in  orders  by  the  commanding  officei 
in  camp  or  garrison,  hy  which  friemls  an<l 
foes  may  be  distinguished.  It  differs  from  a 
coiinter>»ign  in  being  given  only  to  nthi-ers,  or 
those  who  inspect  and  give  ordei^  to  the 
guard,  while  a  countersign  is  given  to  all 
guards. 

•  pa-role',  v.t.    (Parole,  a.}   To  allow  liberty 

to  on  i)arole  ;  to  release  on  parole. 

"The  vanquished  were parof«(i.'—fiarp«r'i  UondUf, 
SepL  iMi.  p.  £94. 

p&r-dl'-I-gd-Ola^,  a.  [Pref.  par-,  and  Eng, 
oligoclase  ;  Ger.  jKiroligoklas.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  substance  of  uncertain 
composition,  found  in  indistinct  prisms  em- 
bedded in  a  ferruginous  rock  in  the  Thilrin* 
gerwald. 

P&r-i-mSr-^^,  S.  [Or.  iTopotLokoyia  (pOHH 
inologiti),  from  napoftoKoytut  ( parojnologeo)  =  to 
grant:  napd  (para)  =  beside),  and  hfioXoyim 
{homologeo)  =  to  grant.) 

Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  a  speaker  con- 
cedes something  to  his  adversary  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  own  position. 

p&r-J^n-^ma'-^-a,  a.  [Gr.  vapwyo/i.a<n«, 
irapoyoii.avia  {paronomasia,  paronomasia),  trom 
nafiutyvfi,ox  ( jaronumos)  =  paronymous  (q.  v. ) ; 
Fr.  paronom£tse,  paronomasia.] 

Rhei. :  A  play  upon  words ;  a  flgiire  by 
which  the  same  word  is  used  In  different 
senses,  or  words  similar  in  sound  are  set  In 
opposition  to  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a  kind 
of  antithetical  force  to  the  sentence ;  a  pan. 
The  following  examples  are  from  tihakespeara  : 

"  tfow  is  It  Rome  Indeed  and  room  enough 
When  thare  Is  in  It  but  one  only  mau 

Juiiut  Cmtar.  L  & 
"OUwfulIet  It  be 
That  I  hare  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile." 

king  John,  lit  L 

t  p^-6n-^miU'-tio,    *  p&r-dn-^m&iT- 

tiC-^1,  a.  [Eng.  paron^rnias^ia) ;  -tie,  -ticaL] 
Pertaining  to  paronomasia ;  consisting  of  ft 
play  upon  words  ;  punning. 

"  ParonomanU^  allaston  Is  sufBdMil'— Jfor*.' 
On  th«  S0»ert  Churches     [Ptvt) 

*p^-i-n5m'-a-sj^,  «.  [Fr.  parorumatU.) 
The  same  as  Parunuuasia  (q.v.). 

•  pir-^nj^oh'-I-a,  s.   [Lat.,  from  Gr.  wapmnr 

Xid  (paronuchia).]     [Onvchia.]  ' 

1.  Surg.  :  A  whitlow. 

2.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Parony- 
chiacee  (q.v.).  The  nninemus  si>eciea  ar* 
generally  small  caespitose  plants  with  opp<^ 
site  or  whorled  leaves,  scabrous  inter|>etiolAr 
stipules,  and  small  flowers.  They  are  froa 
the  warmer  countries. 

p&r-d-nj^oli-I-a'-fS-flB,  -pStx-i-nfelh-i^ 
e -SB,  3.  pL     (Lat.  paronychi{a)  ;  fem.  pL  a41. 
suff.  -acete,  -eje.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Illecebrack*  (q.v-X 

•p&r'-d-ii^e,  *pSr'-6-n3^iii,  a.    (Pa*- 

ONVMons.]    A  paronymous  word. 

* p&r-^n'-jhn-oiis,  a.    [Gr.  irapti^yvuov  (r*** 

nunios)  =  funned  from  a  word  by  a  slight 
change:  irapd  (para)=beside,  and  o^Ofia  (ono- 
ma)  =  a  name,  a  word.] 

1.  Allied  in  origin  ;  having  the  same  derivft* 
tion  :  as,  man,  manhood,  mankiiid. 

2.  Unallied  in  origin,  and  differing  in  ortliog- 
raphy  and  signification,  but  alike  in  sound: 
as,  fuiir,  liare ;  ball,  bawl. 

•  p^-6a'-:ym-jr,    5.      [Paromyhods.]     Tb* 

quality  uf  being  i>arnnymous. 

pir-dph'-ite,  s.    [Pref.  par-,  and  Ei.g.  ophiU,} 
Min. :  A  massive  mineral  related  to  Pinite 
(q.v.). 


ftte.  lat,  fkre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t« 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  oiire.  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


paropsia— parrot 
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pai'ophite-rock,  s. 

FctroL  :  A  rock  occurring  in  Canada  con- 
Bistiiig  wholly  uf  paruphit*  (q.v.X 

p^^p'-st-a,  s.  [Gr.  wopo^t?  (paropsis)  —  a 
dainty  siile-lliiili.] 

Hot.:  A  yeiiiis  of  Pass! flo race se.  The  fruit 
of  i'aiopsUi  eilitlis  is  eaten  in  Mudagiiscar. 

•pir~i-quet'  (qu  as  UX  «.    IParrakect.J 

par  ds'-tia,  #.  DefettiTe  formation  of  bono 
li^Bue. 

par  dft-to'-sis,  «.    Bon;   formation   outaide 

of  tb«  ttfiiuoleum. 

piir-6-ti-a.   ».    [Gr.   naptarU  (parotis)  =  a 

cuil  by  the  aide  of  the  eur.J 

Ornith. :  A  ^eiuis  of  Paia.liseidae,  with  one 
■pt'cies,  I'arutui  sexpeiini:i,  tlieSix-sliafted  Bird 
of  Paradise,  from  N*!\v  Guinea.  Tlie  gem-ml 
colour  is  velvely-bhick,  witli  metallic  reflec- 
tioim.  Bark  «>f  head  ciestod,  with  three  wel>- 
Ic^is  sUntta,  terminated  by  a  Rjatule,  springing 
fruiii  each  biile;  ii|'p<^r  part  of  l»reast  coveied 
with  a  broad,  metallic  shieUl,  from  gold  U* 
coppery  bronze  and  greeuish-blue. 

pir-dV  io,  a.    Located  near  the  ear. 

pa-rdt'-id.  a.  k  $.  [Gr.  n-apwTi?  (pardtis), 
geiiit.  napwTifiot  (paroUdos) :  prcf.  par-,  and 
•if  (oHs).  genit  wto«  (otos)  =  tlie  ear.] 

A.  A$  adj. :  Situated  near  the  ear. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.) :  The  parotid  jlandsCq. v.). 

parotid-glands,  «.  pL 

Anat.  :  A  pair  of  glands  situated,  one  on* 
each  bide  the  cheek,  near  the  junction  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws.     Their  chief  function 
U  tlie  secretion  of  i)nre  saliva  through  the 

fiarotitl  duct,  to  assist  in  the  processes  of  mas- 
icatioM  and  deglutition. 

I  pa-ro'-tils,  a     [Lat.,  from  Or.  wapiori^  (pa- 
Totis)  =  (1)  a  tumour  on   the  parotid  gland 
(•I- v.);  (i)  that  gland  iUelf.] 
J'athol :  [For  def.  see  etym.]. 

piir-^ti'-as.  t.      [Eng.,  &c.  parot(is)  (q.v.); 
■it  is.] 
PaiKoL  :  The  same  as  Mumps  (q.v.). 

p2^-^var'-I'&in,  ».  [Pref.  par-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  omriuTO.]     [Ovary.) 

Annt.  :  Kobelt's  name  for  certain  scattered 
tubules  lying  tmnBversely  between  the  Kal- 
loptaii  tube  and  tho  ovary.  Called  also  the 
Organ  uf  HoMmmtiUer. 

pAr'-^z-j^fm,  *  par-oz-lame,  «.  (Fr.  pa- 
ToxivTM,  from  Lat.  paroxysmus;  Or.  itupo^vif 
fiof  { varoxusTTUis)  —  Irritati'^n,  the  fit  of  a 
dlsea^A  :  napo^vvM(paTOXuKo)  =  to  provoke,  to 
Irritate:  wapa  (pan)  =  beside,  and  ofiivw 
(oaruno)  =  tf)  shari'on,  to  provoke;  t'-fu?  (oxu.") 
=  sharp:  Sp.  &  Port-  puroxismo;  Ital.  paro- 
$igmo,  fHiroasi$mo.] 

I,  OTdiimry  iMUffuage  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Any  Buddeti  and  violent  action  or  fit ;  a 
eonvnlsion  ;  a  spasmodic  aflection, 

•  8.  A  quarreL 

IL  TechnicaUy: 

1.  PalkoL  :  The  exacerbation  of  a  disease  at 
perio.hc  times.  Used  chiefly  of  fever  or  spaam. 

2.  Geo!. :  A  particulnrly  violent  outburst  of 
Tohanic  or  other  energy. 

^ir-^X-j^f'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  jxiroxysm;  -al] 
Pertaining  to  or  charactt-rized  l>y  paroxysms  ; 
cauricd  by  a  paroxysm  or  convulsion  of  nature. 

tp&r-Sz-^'-mal'lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  paroxyn 
vial;  -ly.]    In  a'paroxysmi' 


s^ith  paroxysms. 


paroxysmal  nianuer ;  by  or 


t  p&T'te-j^S'-mlo,  a.  (En?;,  paroxysm;  -ir.] 
Of  till-  nature  of  a  paroxysm  ;  paroxysmal, 
gpnsinoilic. 

*p&r~dx-i^a'-inllt,  «.     (Eng.  paroxysm. ;  -Ut.] 

Gtol.  :  The  Bame  a>t  Catahtkopmiht  (q.v.). 
p&r  dX'j^-tone,  a,  &  s.      [Gr.   itapo^vrovox 

'yjmruxulonos).] 

A.  Afa'li.:  In  Greek  grammar  npi-lied  tn 
a  wonl  having  an  acute  accent  on  the  iH-nultl- 
niate  Hyllabh*. 

B.  As  aiitist.  :  A  word  hnvln?  an  acute 
accent  on  the  penultimate  sythiblo. 


par  -point,  a.  [Cf.  Fr.  parpaing  =  perpend 
(q.v.).j    tiee  compound.) 

porpolnt-work,  ». 

AlaaOiiry  :  iiqiiaicti  stones  laid  in  stretcher- 
coui-se  and  with  hcailer-courseti  at  intervals 
of,  say  three  feet. 

Itar-qnet  (qu  as  k),  «.    [I'v.]    [Parquetry.] 

1.  That  ikirt  of  tlie  floor  of  a  iln-atre  or 
niuaic-hall  uetween  the  orchestra  and  I'iU 

2.  The  same  as  Parquetry  (q.v.). 

parqaetago  (as  par'-kot-ig).  s.  [Fr.]  The 

s:aiie  as  i'ARQUETRY  (q.v.), 

par'-quet-ed  fqu  as  k),  a.  [Eng.  parquet ; 
-ed.]  Kormetl  't  wmked  in  parqu.  try  ;  orua- 
mented  or  inlaid  with  or  as  with  parquetry. 

par'-quet-lTi^  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  parqiieteHe, 
from  parquet  =  nn  inlaid  floor,  dimin.  from 
pare  =  an  inclosure.l  [Park,  s.]  Inlaid  wood- 
work in  geometric  j'attenis,  generally  com- 
posed of  two  different  tints,  and  principally 
used  for  floors. 

par-qnette'  (qa  as  k),  t.  [Fr.]  The  same 
as  Parquet  (q.v.). 

paiT,  3.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  GaeL  and  Ir. 

bradan  =  a  salmon.     (Mahii.)] 

Ichthy. :    Tlie    pni>ular   name   of   what   was 

fonnerly  believed  to  be  a  distinct  salmonoid 

species,  Salmo  salmulus,  but  is  now  known  to 

be  the  young  of  the  salmon. 

"8hAW  has  d«moiutimt«d.  lu  the  mcwt  eoncloaiT* 
EQAnuer,  tliat  tliose  suiaU  aaliut^tioldi,  vliich  are 
geuer&lly  ciiileU  Parr,  kre  the  oStpntit;  of  the  uU- 
moll,  ftud  tLkt  loiuiy  nwle*,  from  M^eu  to  eight  Uicbee 
loug.  have  tbeir  mkiuiI  oiyans  futly  developed,  uid 
that  their  uiilt  hiM  lUI  the  iUifrcKii:>tiiig  i)roj>erileH  uf 
the  Mmliinl  fluiii  of  ft  much  older  ftucJ  larger  fish. 
TUftt  thU  Parr  Is  uot  a  distinct  s|>eclM — aa  has  )<«eu 
omlQ  mftlutaliied  by  Couch— b  further  i>n>ved  by  the 
cXrcomstftnce  that  theae  sexuftlly  mMture  Parr  are 
absolutely  Idt-utlcal  In  their  sooluglc&l  cbitract^rH  with 
tbe  ImuiKture  Parr,  which  are  uiiduuhtedly  yoaiiii 
utmon.  and  that  do  Parr  bae  ever  b«eo  fuimd  with 
mature  ova."— 6'[inCA«r  ;  stud^  <if  fUhtM,  p.  CW. 

parr-marks,  i.  pi. 

Ichthy :  Dark  crogs-bands  on  the  joang  of 
the  species  of  the  genus  Salmo. 

"  III  some  waters  River-trout  remain  siualt.  and  fre- 
queutly  rettlii  the  p-irr-marJu  all  their  llft'tliue  ;  at 
certain  soasoiiB  a  new  ci>at  of  scales  overlays  the  parr- 
TThtritj,  rendering  them  luvlRlble  (nratlme:  but  they 
reappeiir  lu  time,  or  are  distinct  as  soou  as  the  eoalc* 
are  removed.'*— SCncWr ;  Sludf  <4  FisJiM,  p.  633. 

parr-Stage,  $. 

Ichthy. :  The  tlrst  stage  in  the  existenoe  of 
many  of  the  Salmonidce. 

"  Not  only  tbe  ealmon.  bat  also  the  other  species  of 
Balmo,  the  srayllng,  ana  iirobably  also  the  Coregocl. 
DASfl  tbruufin  a  parr-Uaff*  of  growth. "—fncifc.  BriL 
(ed.  »th).  xvill.  S30. 

p&r'-ra,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  bird  of  evil  omen, 
perhaps  the  wheat -ear.] 

Oruith. :  The  typical  genua  of  Farrins 
(q.v.).     [Jacana.] 

p&r'-ra-keet,  p&r-a-keet,  «.    [Fr.  perrt^ 

quel.] ' 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  tho 
aniallcr  long-tailed  parrots.  The  word  i»  in 
common  use,  but  iH  applied  withinit  anyHtrirt 
acientiflc  limitation  to  birds  of  ditferent  genera, 
and  even  of  different  fauiiliea.  Geneially  »p«  ak- 
ing,  any  old-wurld  parrot  with  a  moderate 
bill,  long  and  more  or  less  graduated  tail,  with 
the  endrt  of  the  feathers  narrowed,  and  high 
and  blender  tarsi,  is  called  a  parrakeeL  Tho 
Crested  Parrakeet,  or  Parrakeet  Cockatoo,  is 
Nymphiciui  Jiot'a-ltoUanditT ;  the  genus  Platy- 
cercns  contains  the  Wide-tailed  Parrakeets, 
and  Plutycercus  cuUdonicvs  and  P  eximius  aro 
known  respectively  as  tho  Yellow-bellied,  and 
the  itose  or  Nonpareil  Parrnkeot,  sometimes 
called  the  Rosella  l*arrot.  Pezoporus  /ormo- 
lus is  tho  Ground  Panukcet,  and  Gniss  Parra- 
keet is  a  popular  name  for  the  Australian 
genus  Melopsitiaeus,  Pala'onyia  torquatus, 
tlie  Ruse-ringed  I'anakert,  itt  a  familiar  cage- 
binl,  a8  is  tho  Alexandiiiie  Parrakeet  {lalcr- 
omij*«/cj(iTwfri),  sonameil  from  thesnppnrtition 
that  it  was  brought  to  Eurnjtc  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  an<l 
Romans,  and  Ovid  has  described  it  in  one  of 
his  duinlieHt  Klugles  {Aitu  il.  <&). 

"  PftrakfK  ls|ielt  In  Tnrloua  wan  In  KnftUah),  Is 
usually  ai'|ill>-d  to  tht-  ■rittUIrr  khnl«  of  ParroU  ••<♦- 
eially  those  whtih  have  Unift  tails,  not  na  p^rrwurt  In 
French,  which  U  iierd  m  a  ncncnil  term  for  all  y»r- 
roU.  "-Xnryr.  Brtt.  |ml.  Othl.  svUl.  331. 

p&r'-ral,  pftr'-r^l,  ».   [An  ahbrev.  of  apjwrei 

(q.v.)-l 

I.  Naut. :  Tho  hoop    or  collar  of  greased 


parraU 


ro[M)  by  whieli  a  yard  is  bhaekled  to  the  niast^ 
at  the  slings,  the  parrui  slip|iiiig  on  tlie  mastaa 
tiie  yard  in  rai.sed 
or  lowered.  Iron 
parr.ils  are  n<>w 
in  common  use. 
The  parral  ih  con- 
nected to  sling- 
cleats  on  the 
yard,  and  has 
strung  upon  it 
jiarral  -trucks  — 
small  wooden 
globes  to  prevent  pahr 
fiiction  or  bind-  TRUCKi 
ing  against  the 
mast  ill  hoisting 
or  lowering. 

"Theparrwtf,  Uft«,  and  clae  tines,  soon  are  pMM.* 
Pitlcontr  ■  Shit>t»retk,  IL 

2.  A  rch. :  A  cliimDey-piece ;  the  oriiameote 

of  a  U  replace. 

parral-rope.  «. 

Nafit.  :  A  single  rope,  well  serred,  and 
formed  into  a  collar  around  a  mast  for  aUoc- 
Ing  an  up[»er  yard. 

parral-traok,  «.    [Pabral,  $.] 

"  parre,  v.t.  [An  abbrev.  of  A. 3.  tpariang 
Ger.  sperren  =  to  shut.]  To  enclose,  to  ooa> 
fine,  to  bar  in.    (Ywaiiie  d  Gawin,  3,228.) 

par-rhe'-fi-^  *p^-rh^j^,  f.  [Gr.,  from 

wav  (]Ktii)  =  all,  and  p^o-tt  (rJusis)  =■  a  speak- 
ing ;  pew  {rhed)  =  to  speak.] 

Hhet. :  Freedom  in  speaking;  reprehensloo, 
rebuke. 

"An  boneataod  Innocent  parrHsaif,  or  freedooM  •! 
■peecb." — t/atMfen;  Tearg  qftha  CkurcK,  p.  tK 

P&r-ri-^ld'-al,  a.  [Lat.  parricidalis,  pcrrri* 
cidiaiiji,  from  parricida  —  a  parricide  (q  v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  parri- 
cide ;  involving  the  crime  of  tiie  murdur  oC  ft 
parent. 

2.  Committing  or  guilty  of  parricide. 

"  On  brothers  and  ou  fathan  emttty  bedd* 
Tbe  killers  lay  Uielr  parricidalt  LcaJs" 

Man  ■   Lttcan,  tIL 

P&r'-ri-9ide,  i.  fF""-.  from  Lat.  parricida  » 
a  murderer  of  his  father  ;  parricidium  =  th« 
murder  of  one's  father ;  from  paUr,  genit. 
pcUru  =  a  father,  and  cmdo  (m  conip.  cido)  —  to 
Kill ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  parricida  =  the  murderer  of  ft 
father  ;  parriciaio  =  the  murder  of  a  fiather.J 
1.  (Lat.  parricida).  One  who  munlers  hli 
tsther.  (Ejnmetimes  extended  to  the  murder 
of  ft  mother.) 

*  2.  One  who  murders  an  ftncestor,  or  on* 
to  whom  he  owes  reverence. 

3.  The  murder  of  a  parent,  or  one  to  whoea 
reverence  is  due. 

"  Impious  sons  their  manfled  fathers  woooda 
And.  leat  tlic  Unrit  of  the  crime  lx<  U>«t, 
With  dreiuUul  Joy  tbe  f>arr%cUU  ihcy  boact." 
£&tM    Ll^mh,  Ir. 

•  I.  (See  extract). 

"  By  the  Romaii  taw  parrieid*.  or  the  murder  at 
one's  twj-onts  ^r  chiUlrt^n,  was  puivlsbed  lu  a  mu(A 
sevL-rer  inaiiiier  tlutn  any  other  kind  «t  huuilctdA. 
After  briutt  scuursed.  tbe  dellu()ueuts  were  s«««d  ■• 
k  with  a  live  di^^'.  a  Ot>ck,  a  vliier.  aisa 


tn  a  leatli 

an  a|>e.  and  »•>  caet  Into  the 

m^ntarifj.  blu  It.,  cb.  ilv. 


k."—BtacJut^Hi 


•  pir-rl-^ld -I-otts,  *  par-l-€l  dons,  a. 

(lat.  parrici'liitm  =  parricida]    The  same  ai 
Pakricidal  (q.v.). 

"  That  is,  he  le  now  natd  In  his  own  way.  the  pmr^ 
eUU>-i  animal  (Ihn  vliwr)  and  punlsb.  ul  of  uiur<- 
ther'  rs  la  uiton  blin.  — /trvime.'  Vuit/ar  A'rrMsr% 
bk.  111.,  ch.  xTt 

p^-ri  -nn,  ».  pi    [Lat  parr(o);  fern.  pi.  adj. 

suff.  -ilUK.] 

Omith.  :  Jacanns,  a  snb-famlly  of  ItalHdn. 
{Dptpdler  Sharpe.)  The  cluws  are  very  long  aud 

straight. 

p&r 'rit9h,  pii^-rldjo,  i.    [roRRfDoi.j 

p&r'-rdok,  <.    [A.S.  ;>rarroc,  ivrtrnic.  1   A  cmfL 
an  iiicln.swre,  asninll  lUdd.    (I'rov.)  IPaodot-iuI 

•  p&r'-r6ok,  •  par-rok,  v.t.    [Pakrock,  •., 

I'ahk,  I'.l 

pftr  r^t,    •  par-at.    •  par-rat,    «.     (Pr. 

pcrmf,  a  proper  name,  <limin.  of  Peter.] 
L  Onlitutry  iMiiguag* : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  niimr  sense  as  U.  I. 

"And  wandrtiis  tliu*  certain  dnles  In  thrae  «» 
knnneu  SMU,  hiiiign  c-'iisimhied  rs  to  rale  tode-.  cvt^ 
and  dnffs.  miee.  mtt.  parroU,  and  muuklcs.'  — i/iMk 
lu«l .    Voga^i,  111.  4T.L 


boh.  txfiV :  poTit.  J(^l :  oat.  90U.  choms.  9hln.  bonQh :  go.  Fcom :  thin,  this  ;  sin,  af :  oxpoot,  ^onophon.  ozlct.    ph      C 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  —  shikn ;  -(Ion,  -flon  -  shiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloos  -  shUs.    -bio,  -die,  &a  ^  bel,  dfl. 


S4d6 


parrot— parson 


£.  Figuracive.ly  : 

(1)  A    talkative,   chatteriDg,    or   gossipiog 
person  ;  a  chatterbox. 

(2)  One  who  Militates  or  repeats  the  actions 
or  Bjieeclies  of  another. 

••  The  Romans,  iu  aJl  scientific  niatter*.  were  merely 
thei'arn,itoi  tbe  Hrnvka.—JJaxJliUler:  iscictica  ttf 
Latigu.a-jr.  lecU  iv. 

II.  Tediiiically: 

1.  Ornith. :  The  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  a  well-known  ki'0U|'  of  birds  from 
the  wanner  rci^ious  of  the  jrlohe,  reniarkaMe 
for  the  brilliant,  and  in  some  wisea  gaudy, 
coloration  of  their  i>lumage.,  and  the  facility 
with  which  many  of  liicm— not;ibly  Ihegeneia 
Chrysotis,  Pakvornis,  and  Psittacus— acquire 
and  repeat  words  and  phrases.  [For  some 
remarkable  instances,  see  IV.  L.  Lindsay: 
Mind  in  iht  LoweT  AniTntih,  passim.]  The 
first  known  niention  of  parrtiLs  occurs  in 
Ctesias.  a  Greek  historian  of  the  tifth  eentniy 
B.C..  who  describes  a  bird  which  he  calls 
piTTaKos  (hittakos),  concerning  which  Prof. 
Newton  (Eiicyc  Brit.,  ed.  Utli,  xviii.  3:i) 
says:  "There  cannot  be  much  risk  iu  di.- 
claring  that  he  had  before  him  a  male 
example  of  what  is  now  cmmonly  known 
as  tlie  Blossom -headed  FaiTakect.and  to  orni- 
thologists as  PuUeornis  cyanocephalu'',  an  in- 
habitant of  many  parts  of  India."  (Tlie 
classi.ication  of  the  Parrots  is  unsettled,  find 
will  be  dealt  with  under  PsiTTACf,  which 
division  has  been  made  an  order,  a  sub-order, 
and  a  family  by  different  taxonomists.')  Many 
parrots  are  faniiliar  capc-binls  everywhere; 
but  probably  the  best  known  is  the  African 
Grey  Parrot  (Fsittacus  enjthacus),  of  simple 
bluish -y;ray  plumage  with  a  red  tail.  It 
accommodates  itself  readily  to  captix  ity.  and 
att:iin3  a  i^reat  age.  The  Parrots  embrace  a 
nunjber  of  widely  divergent  forma,  from  the 
gorgeously  plumaged  macaws  to  the  soberly 
clad  owl-parrot,  an<l  they  differ  no  less  in 
their  habits  than  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance ;  for  while  the  majontj'  are  fni it-eater?;, 
some  are  honey-eaters,  and  one  species  is 
said,  on  the  authority  of  Dr,  Buller(i}irrf5  o/ 
New  Zealand),  to  be  carnivorous.  ICockatoo, 
Macaw,  Parrakeet.] 

"The  JitiJiost  uiiivereal  distrihution  of  Parrots 
wherever  tlie  climate  is  BOlficjfuUy  mUd  or  uiiiforui 
to  furuisb  Ibciu  with  a  iiereiiui^l  uainiiy  of  lood,  no 
less  than  their  variu^d  details  of  urgainzatioii.  com- 
biueil  with  II  Kft-at  uuitunulty  of  genenvl  tyi*.  tell  us. 
In  uiiiuiBLak&ble  laiig^unge,  of «  very  reiili>tcautlqatt;. 
~}¥aUace.    Ueog.  DUl.  Anin^.  ii.  330. 

2.  Iclithy. :  The  parrot-flsh  (q.v.). 

parrot-coal,  s. 

Pvtrol.  :  A  name  piven  to  anthracite  (q.v.), 

because  vi  the  crackling  or  chattering  noise 

it  makes  when  burnt. 
parrot-flsh,  s.    [Parrot-wrasse.] 
parrot-form,  s.     Any  individual  of  the 

didereut  geuera  pupularly  known  as  parrots, 

macaws,  or  parrakects. 

"The  home  of  the  vart  majority  of  parrat/ormt  is 
miqwcstioiiahly  within  the  trupiia.  hut  the  jjopuUr 
belief  tijiit  PaiTitta  lu-e  tropical  blrcU  uuly  i»  a  great 
mlaUke.  — A'/ict/c.  Brit.  (ed.  9thJ.  XVuL  822. 

parrot-weed*  5. 

Bot.  :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Bocconiafru- 
tescens. 

parrot- wrasse,  ■;. 

IdUky.  :  A  popidar 
D&me  forany  individual 
of  the  Labroid  geyera 
Scarus.  Scarichthys. 
Callyodon,  and  Pseudo- 
scams,  l«ecau.se  of  their 
brilliant  coloration,  and 
the  itarrot  -  like  beak 
forme<l  by  their  project- 
log  jaws. 

parrot's  bill,  s. 

Bat. :  The  New  Zealand  name  of  Clianihus 
punUxus. 
•pSr'-rot,  *./.  &  i.    [Parrot,  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  repeat  as  a  parrot ;  to  repeat 
by  rote. 

2.  Jntratis. :  To  chatter  like  a  parrot. 

"If    you    }i'trrt>r   to    roe    long,   go    to.*— Chapman  • 
iViddo'trei   Teaies,  V. 

•  par'-rot-er,  s.  [Eng.  ptt-nvt:  -tr.]  One 
who  repeats  incessantly  wliat  he  has  learnt 
by  rote  ;  one  who  servilely  adopts  the  lan- 
guage or  opinions  of  others. 

„    ro'-ti-a,  $.     [Named  after  Frederick 
Parmt,  a  tra\eller.] 


HEAD   OF 
PAR  ROT- wrasse. 


L  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hamameleae,  Tlie  long 
pliant  branches  of  Panoda  Jaci/uemoiUmim 
are  used  for  baaket-  and  mpe-making,  am!  in 
the  construetiun  of  biidges  across  muuutuiu- 
sti-eams  in  the  Hinmlaya. 

2.  Palwohot.  :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Plio- 
cene of  Italy.     {Geikie,) 

*  plr'-rot-rS^,   s.     [En^.   parrot;   -rg.)    The 
habits  of  parrots  ;  servile  imitation. 

"  The  suviiie  varrotr-/  which  liiul  formed  bo  import- 
Mit  au  iu_Tt-djeut  «-f  their  eduwUlou."— >'*<i«<i*tM rd 
Uall.    JJouern  i'/itf/tsA.  p.  lo>. 

Pfir'-rott,  s.    [Prf)per  name  :  see  compound.! 
Parrott-gun,  s. 

Orda. :  A  kind  of  rifled  cannon  invented  by 
Cnptain  U.  G.  Parmtt  of  the  Cold  Spring 
Foundry,  West  Point,  New  York,  and  much 
eniployed  in  the  United  States  service  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  body  of  the  gun  is  nf 
cast-iron,  and  is  reinforced  at  the  breech  by 
shrinking  on  a  ring  uf  wrought-iion.  The 
calibres  are :  10-pounder,  2'i>  in<hes  bore ; 
20-pounder.  3'ti7  inches  bore ;  30-iM)under. 
4-2  inches  bore  ;  100-pounder,  G-4  inches  bore  ; 
200-ponnder.  8  inches  bore :  corresponding 
respectively  to  3,  C.  9,  32,  and  64-pounder 
sniO'ith  bores.  The  number  of  grooves  in- 
creased with  the  calibre  of  tbe  gun,  the 
10-pounder  having  three. 

p^r'-r^,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  7'artT  =  to  deck.,  to  de- 
fend ;  Lat.  jKtro  =  to  pi-ei>are,  to  deck.J 

A,  TransUiiJe: 

1.  To  ward  off ;  to  stop  or  turn  oflT  or  aside  ; 
as  a  blow  or  cut  with  a  sword. 

"  He  lifU  his  BhieUl  aiiJ  parriea  with  hUsteel 
Tlie  BtrobeB  lie  sees  thg  aaverse  wtipous  deal.* 

UbOie:  Oriaiido  t'u.ricau.xlv. 

2.  To  e^•ade,  to  elude  ;  to  escape  by  art  or 
craft :  as.  To  parry  a  question. 

*  3.  To  avoid,  to  shirk :  as,  To  parry  pay- 
ment of  a  debL 

B,  Jntrans, :  To  wartl  off  or  turn  aside 
thrusts,  cuts,  attacks,  A:c. 

"  Put  nil  upon  one  thnist.  Rod  not  Bt&nd  parrging.' 
—Locka:  Of  Edueatioiu  I  ll'd. 

parse,  v.'-  &  i-    [Lat.  pars  =  a  part  ;  to  parse 
is  to  declare,  qua;  pars  orationis  =  what  par( 
of  speech  a  woi-d  is.] 
Grammar : 

1.  Trans. :  To  resolve  into  its  elements  as 
a  sentence ;  to  analyze  or  describe  gram- 
matically; to  decLue  the  parts  of  speech  of 
the  words  composing  a  sentence,  and  their 
grammatical  relatioua  to  each  other. 

"  Let  biin  coustme  it  luto  £iigUtLie  so  oft  aa  the 
cbilde  uiAy  enstlie  utn-ie  ^wmje  tue  uuder^taudiof  cf 

It;  laatli^',  tiarg«  it  over  iierlitelie."— a*cA*.'i.-  7/t« 
SmlC'UUtiter,  p.  3iK), 

2.  Intrans. :  To  declare  the  parts  of  epeech 
of  the  worils  composing  a  sentence,  and  their 
grammatical  relations  to  each  other. 

Par-see',  s.  [Pers.,  Hind.,  &c.  Par^i,  closely 
akin  to  the  word  Persian  ;  cf.  the  province  o£ 

Fars.] 

Hist.  A  Omp.  Relig.  (PL):  Descendants  of 
the  old  Persians  still  retaining  tlieir  faith. 
IPARSEEISM.J  A  few  still  i-eiJiain  in  their 
native  country  at  Yazd  and  Kirman.  but  nine- 
tenths  of  the  body  are  now  in  India,  whither 
they  were  driven  by  Mnharamadan  persecu- 
tion about  the  mitldle  of  the  seventh  century. 
Their  fhief  seats  are  now  Bombay,  Surat,  *:c. 
Adiipting  themselves,  more  than  any  other 
race  inhabiting  India,  to  British  civiltration, 
they  Iiave  benmie  merchants,  lamllords  of 
houses,  shipbuihlers,  &.C.,  and.  for  their 
numlwrs,  possess  considera>'le  wealth.  Called 
also  Fire  Worshippers  and  Gnebrea. 

Par-see' -ism.  s,  [Eng.  jytrsee;  -ism.]  The 
Parsee  faith  ;  modem  Zomastrianism  (q.v.). 

pars'-er,  «.     tEng.   i>arstf):   -er.]     One  who 

parses, 

par-si-mo'-ni-ous,  •par-yi-mo'-ni-ous, 

cu  [Eng.  parbimoniu) :  -ous.]  Characterized 
by  yiarsimony  ;  sparing  in  exi-enditure  ;  close, 
penurious,  miserly,  siiUL^y,  niggardly. 

"The  peeple  IGen*|  gii  the  pluiiiest  of  any  other. 
BuA  nn  :<lso  fMtruinonioui  iu  their  diet.'— i/owaW.  bk. 
1..  i  I.  let.  41. 

par-si-md'-ni-ous-ly,  adv.  fEng.  parsi- 
mofiioiis.-  -Iv.]  In  fi  pirsimonious  manner; 
sitaringly,  stingily,  frugally. 

par-si-mo'-m-oiis-ness,  5.  [Eng.  parsi- 
monious; -ness.]    The  quality  or  stite  of  being 


parsimonious  ;  parsimony  ;  a  disposition  to 
avoid  expense ;  closeness  in  expenditure  ; 
stinginess. 

"To  view  the  Moora  Iu  their  privKte  roots.  T  find 
them  witltLUt  pttr»iiitoniou4'tt!ts.  »iinl  pUciuy  tut  cluw- 
acter  of  good  huOBekeepliig  iu  lihuudaui;*  of  rUndi.*— 
J.  Adduon:    W.  liarbary.  p.  ISa 

par'-sl-mon-y,  •  par-ci-mon-le.  1.    (Fr. 

pursivwuK,  irowi  Lat.  qxirsimx)nia,  parcimonia, 
from  parens  =  sparing  ;  parco  =  to  spare.| 
Sparingness  in  expenditure  ;  a  disposition  to 
avoiil  expense  ;  frugality,  generally  in  a  bad 
sense ;  niggardliness,  stinginess,  miserliness, 
closeness  in  money  mattei's. 

"  Parsimony,  and  not  industry,  Is  the  tmmedlntc 
cause  uf  the   iucreaae  of   capiUl ;   iudutttry.   i»aeed. 

Erovides  the  aul'ject  v/'h\c\\  pnrtimouy  ncciiuiuhitefl; 
ut  whatever  industry  uiight  Require,  If  pnrtimont 
did  nut  ^ive  ivhiI  store  np.  flie  cii|>itftl  would  never  be 
tbe  greater.  "—.SmitA.   »'eu/lAo/ AcKiona.  bk.  Ii.,  ch  ilL 

pars -ley,  *  parse -ley,  " parse -ly, 
*  pers3-lee,  '  perse -ly,  '  per-sil, 
*per-sylle,  s.    It'r.  persil,  from  Low  Lat. 

pftrosiiluni,  contr.  from  Lrfit.  petroselinum,  = 
rock-parsley;  Gr.  TreTpocreAivoc  (pefroseiinon), 
from  fl-erpo?  (petros)  =  a  rock,  and  <rf^ivct 
(selinon)  =  a  kind  of  parsley  (whence  Eng. 
celery)  ;  Dut.  pieierselie ;  Ger.  petersiiie;  Dan. 
petersile.] 

Botany  dt  Horticidture : 

1.  Camm  petroselinum  or  Petroselinvm  rati- 
11(771.  The  leaves  are  tripinnate,  the  flowers 
yellow.  It  is  widely  grown  for  table  use, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
Tncre  are  tliree  leading  varieties  of  the  plant: 
the  Comnimi  or  Plain-leaved,  the  Curled,  and 
the  Hamburg  sage  or  CaiTot-rootod  parsley  ; 
the  second  is  that  more  generally  cultivated 
as  a  culinary  vegetable  ;  sheep  fcediiig  upou  it 
are  said  to  be  less  liable  than  others  to  the  rot. 

2.  Various  plants  more  or  less  resembling 
No.  1.  Thus  in  Bhtain  there  are:  Beaked 
parsley  [AnthriscusI  ;  Bur  parsley,  Caucalu 
diiiicoUles ;  Corn  parsley,  Carum  segetnm  ; 
Fool's  parsley  (^thusa]  ;  Hedge  parsley, 
CaucaXii  {Torilis)  anthriscus,  and  Milk  parsley, 
Peucedanum  palvetre. 

"Tliere  Is  auother  kind  of  ftch  or  pert^p  growini 
upon  rucks,  which  souie  call  petro-selmwm."— P. 
hoUand:  PUnie.  hk.  xx..  ch.  xiL 

parsley-fern,  s. 

But.  :  Cryptcgramvui  crigpa. 

parsley-piest,  «. 

Bot.:  (I)  Alchemilla  Aphana;  (t)  AHes 
Aphanes. 

pars'-  nip,   "  pars  -  nep,  •  r*a*  -  neppe, 

"  parse-nip.  s.  [A  corrupL  of  O.  Fr. 
pastenaqiie,  U\nn  Lat.  yxwfutara  =  a  pai-snip.) 
BoL :  Peuadinum  sativnni^  or  Paistinaca 
BOtiva.  Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  sessile,  ovate, 
inciso-serrate,  flowers  bright  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  cultivated  in 
this  country.  There  are  four  varietiei:  the 
Common,  the  Guernsey,  the  HuUow-crowned, 
and  the  Round  or  Turnip-rooted  Parsnip;  th« 
third  is  the  best.  Tbe  bailed  root  is  eaten  as  a 
vegetable;  sheep  and  oxeu  fatten  rapidly  upon 
it;  a  kind  of  wine  may  be  made  from  it;  iti 
seeds  are  aromatic  and  contain  an  eesential 

oil. 

par' -son,  "  person.   '  per-sono,  a.    (o. 

Fr.  persone{l)  =  a  person,  (2)  a  parson,  from 
Lat.  persona  —  (1)  a  person,  <2)  a  parson. 
Parson  and  person  are  thus  the  same  word; 
the  parson  being  so  called  "because  by  bis 
person  the  church,  which  is  an  invisible  body, 
IS  represented."     {Biadcstone.)] 

1.  The  ]iriest  of  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical 
corpomtion  ;  the  vicar  or  incumbent  of  • 
parish,  liaving  the  parochial  charge  or  cure 
of  souls.  To  constitute  a  parson  four  requi- 
sites are  neces.sary  by  law,  viz.,  holy  orders, 
presentation,  institution,  and  indnction.  The 
parson  is  in  himself  a  body  corporate,  in 
order  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the 
church  by  a  peri>etual  succession.  ^  j^arson 
has,  during  his  life,  the  freehold  in  hunself  of 
the  parson  age -ho  use,  the  glebe,  the  tithes, 
and  other  dues.  A  parson  or  vicar  may  cease 
to  be  so.  (1)  by  death ;  (2)  by  cession,  in  taking 
another  benefice ;  (.3)  by  consecration,  for  when 
a  clerk  is  promoted  to  a  bishojiric,  all  his 
other  preferments  are  void  the  instant  Unt  he 
is  consecrated  ;  (4)  by  resignation,  accepted  by 
the  ordinary;  (5)  by  deprivation,  for  tit  and 
sufficient  causes  allowed  by  the  law. 

2.  A  clergyman  ;  applied  loosely  to  any 
person  in  holy  orders. 

parson-blrd,  s.    [Poe-bird.1 


Pa  . _^__ 

fite.  fat.  are.  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pJIt, 
or.  wore.  wolC  work.  who.  son :  mote,  cub,  cviro.  nnite,  cur.  rule.  fuU  ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e :  ey  _  a ;  qn  -  kw. 


parsonage— part 


Mar 


parson-imparsonoe,  a. 

Lata:  One  Uiat  ii  in  possession  of  achnrch, 
vUtLher  it  be  presenraUve  or  iuipropnAte. 

porson-iii' pulpit,  s, 

JiuU :  The  pkmt  CucUoo-piat,  Arum  macu- 

parson-mortal,  s. 

l/iw:  A  rectur  iiutitutctl  and  laducted  for 
bis  owo  lifr. 

parson's  nose,  a.  A  nnme  iiometfmes 
given  to  tlie  rump  of  a  fowl.    Cf.  Popes-iiose. 

parson's  week,  s.  The  period  from  a 
Monday  till  the  Saturday- week  following. 

par'-son-age  (ago  as  ig),  $,  [£iig.  parson; 
•age.] 

1.  A  rectory  emlowetl  with  a  house,  plelw, 
lands,  titli-'s,  &(•.,  for  the  maintcnnnce  of  the 
iacuinlfent;  the  benellce  of  a  parish. 

"Hia fattier proTiUeil  for  Iiltn|  Will.  Hin]ft;)arw>ntii« 
that  b*tt  IicIuiizimI  tuiui  boDwt  utau.'  ~ll  9«d:  AtA4tu» 
Qxon..  vol.  iL 

2.  The  dwelling-hou-se  of  a  parson. 

"The  de«olAt«  partomiie  wtiq  committed  to  the 
ebarfn  of  oiitt  of  tii«  Tlllagen  "—/.ufton;  Jfiaht  <f 
Uominff.  bk.  L.  ch.  L 

3.  Money  or  dues  paid  for  the  support  of  a 
parson,     (Scotch.) 

^par'-soned,  o,    [Rng.  parson  ;  -ed.) 

1.  Furnished  or  provided  wiUi  a  parson  or 
paj-sons. 
2L  Written  by  or  In  the  manner  of  a  pnrson. 

"Yedenf  to  truDi  I  peruse  thia  p/irinnr  '  jinge, 
Aud  trust,  for  once,  a  pronliet  and  n  priest." 

you  tig .   AigfU  7'houglUM.  iv.  BIO. 

T  ifarried  ami  Parsoned:  A  colloquial  ex- 
pression, signifying  that  all  the  necessary 
ntas  have  been  perfonued. 

•  par*-»dn-et,  s,  (Kng.  parson;  dimin.  suff. 
•H.}    A  tittle  parson  ;  tiie  son  of  a  parson. 

"Sweet,  littlo.  ni.Idy.  nicrtred  pnriinnrtt." 

Cotman     Fortttal  I'ayarUg,  p.  13a. 

par-8on'-lo.  •  par-son'-ic-^  a,     [Eng. 
parson ;  -ic,  -ica!.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parsou  or  [>arsoDS ; 
clerical. 

"  In  cnJin  partonie  vtAte."    Comb»:  Dr.  Smttax,  IlL  &, 

2.  Like  a  jiarsoa. 

"There  Ir  a  LiIk  Mi;hthoai<e.  called  the  N'orth  Fore- 
buid.  ou  a  hill  bAtiliid  tlie  vtllA^e,  a  aevere  yiritonic 
ll){l<t  wlilch  reproves  tho  yuuntf  aud  giddy  floaters.' — 
DUkeru  :  Letters.  llL  M. 

•  par-son'-lc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  parsoniml; 
-iy.\    In  manner  of  a  parson.    {Vlcesterjleld.) 

par'-sdn-isb,  a.  lEng.  jiarsnn;  -b-.h.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  parson.   ii-'nHoq-uial.) 

par-sdn'-se-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  parsoii3(io) ; 
L.'it.  fein.  pi.  atlj.  tiuff.  -<ar.] 

Itot. :  A  tribe  nf  Apr>cynacen«.  Ovary  single, 
two-celled  ;  Heeds  uouiyse.    {LiudUy.) 

par-sdn'-sl-a,  ».  fNamed  nfter  Dr.  Jnnies 
Pnrsnnx,  a  pliysician  and  writer  on  Natural 
History.] 

BoL:  The  typical  gnnos  of  Parsonsea^. 
Ftowerhig  ahrubs  from  the  East  and  We^it 
Indies,  &c. 

partk  *.  &  adv.  [Pr.,  from  Lnt.,  partem,  ace. 
of  ]xiis  ^  &  paii;  Sp.,  I'oit.  &.  Ital.  p'trU. 
From  tlie  sanit;  root  come  partial,  )Hirtivle, 
partaJu,  participle,  partisan,  partition,  part- 
ner, party,  apart,  oic] 

A*  As  substuiitive : 

L  Ordinary  Ijiruj^iagt : 

1.  A  i>ortinn,  pii-ce,  or  fVaginent,  less  than, 
or  broken,  separated,  or  divided  from  u  whole. 

*  If  every  diici^t  In  bi  x  thoiuaiid  dueata 
W«rc  in  kU  fftrlt,  uml  «wery  /j'lr'  ailitcnt, 
I  would  uotdinw  tliem  ;  1  wnttid  hitvv  i>iy  bond." 
Shmk^ft.  :  i/rrehiiutqf  Venicti.  iv.  I. 

2.  A  portion  not  rcnily  sefanited  but  con- 
sidered or  8iM}ken  of  an  a  sejiarate  portion. 

"Til*  p*>«plR  stood  at  tli«  netlier  purtot  Uie  muUDt* 
—Kanitu  u\*    n 

SL  A  proportional  quantity. 
I.  A  cnn*Iituent  i>f)rtion  of  a  living  whole  ; 
a  nieinlier,  an  organ. 

5.  A  cniistituent  portion  of  a  wliole ;  one 
of  sevcrid  or  m;iiiy  like  portions,  ouantitieH, 
or  nttnilHrrH  iuU>  which  a  thing  is  divided,  or 
of  which  it  is  compoftcd. 

6.  A  {lortlon  assigned  ;  a  share,  a  lot,  a 
portion. 


"  Mf  paH  of  ihU  sport." 


/nt^.iLi. 


7.  A  sliare,  interest,  concern. 

"  We  hjivo  uo  fKirt  lu  lMvld.~— 3  Sarm»4t  ix.  L 

8.  A  slian:  of  labour,  iiclion,  or  iudiience ; 
allotted  duty  ;  particul.ir  offlce  or  business. 

"  Tbegodx  havgdoue  their  part  In  ywu.* 

Hh-tkrtp.  ■  Ftrrtrlrj,  It,  t. 

9.  Spccit,  tlie  charnetcr  assigned  to  an 
actor  in  a  piny. 

■*  And  so  he  plays  his  part." 

Shai:.-Ap.  •  At  i'ou  Ukf  ft.  IL  7. 

10.  (PL)  That  with  whieh  one  is  endowed; 
natural  ^ifts,  quiilitiea,  or  accoinplishiuents ; 
talents  above  the  onliu'iry  excellent  or  supe* 
riur  eiiduwinents  or  ticullies. 

*  II.  Cliaracteristic  action,  merit,  or  demerit ; 
conduct,  act. 

"  It  vnu  a  brut«  part  of  him  to  UU  SO  capital  a  calf.' 
—Shak^P. :  It-imi^.  111.  1 

VL  Side,  interest,  party. 

"Bonding  tliemselveH  In  contmry  pnrtt,' 

a/tiiktnp. :  1  t/enr^  )';..  lit.  l. 

13.  (PI-)  Quarters.district-s,  regions,  country. 

"One  Mr.  Fearing,  t)iA.t  came  on  pllgrtinnpe  out  of 
hia  parlt.'  ^liuny  <«  -■  Pilffrtrrit  Progress,  pL  il 

11.  I'ecknicatly : 

1.  Foundituf:  A  certain  portion  of  a  monld 
or  flask  ;  as  the  top  part  or  dm;,',  the  bottom 
part  or  cope,  the  mid<lle  part  t-oiitiiued  in 
the  middle  portion  of  a  tliree-part  flask,  &c. 
The  false  part  is  n  flask  rammed  u\\  generally 
a  top  p:irt  turned  over,  stricken  olt,  and  a 
cavity  scuojied  in  it  to  re<'cive  temporarily 
tlie  but^e  of  a  )>attei-n  while  sand  is  bt-ing 
rammed  upon  the  upi'er  surfac*^.  The  whole 
is  then  turned  over,  the  false  port  destroyed, 
and  the  parting  made. 

2.  Mathematics : 

(1)  A  portion  of  a  thing  regarded  as  a  whole. 
Thusnn  nrc  of  a  circle  is  a  part  of  a  circum- 
ference, 'llie  term  jwirt  is  u.si;d  technically  to 
signiry  some  parti<-iiliir  element  of  a  figure. 
Thus,  in  aright-angled  .spherical  triangle,  the 
sides  adjacent  to  the  right  nngle.  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other  two  angles,  and  the  hypo- 
thenuse,  are  called  circular  pait^. 

(2)  Such  portion  of  any  quantity  as  will, 
when  tJiken  a  ceiUiin  number  of  times  exactly 
in  ike  up  tliat  quantity  ;  a  submultiple.  (The 
opposite  of  multiple.)    [Aliquot.] 

3.  iltcsic: 

(1)  So  much  of  a  piece  of  music,  or  work, 
as  is  performed  by  any  one  \oice  or  instru- 
ment :  as,  the  bass  jxirt,  the  violiu  part,  &c. 

(2)  A  division  of  a  work. 

B,  As  adv.  :  Partly  ;  to  some  extent. 

"Taia  wretch  hath  part  conf<-ffied  his  vlllnliiy." 
iiJtaketp. :  OUtelto,  v.  2. 

^  I.  For  my  (his,  her,  your,  their,  £c.)part : 
As  far  as  concerns  me  (Iiiui,  you,  them,  &c). 

2.  For  tlie  mod  part :  Commonly,  generally  ; 
as  a  rule. 

;i.  In  part :  Partly ;  in,  or  to  some  degree  or 
extent, 

4.  />t  ff-^d  part :  Favourably ;  with  fliToar 
or  friendliness. 

5.  In  ill  jxirt:  Unfavourably;  with  dis- 
pleasure or  annoyance. 

C.  On  my  (his,  ymtr,  ifc.)  part : 

(1)  On  my  (his,  .Vour,  &e.)  side;. 

"Thnt  la  too  uiuuh  pmsuaiptiun  on  tJip  ptrt," 

AfuiKfii'.  :  3  livnrn  17.,  r.  L 

(2)  On  my  (his,  your,  Ac.)  behalf. 

7.  Por(  and  parcel:  An  essential  part,  por- 
tion, or  element. 

8.  Part  and  jtertinent : 

Scots  Imw  :  A  term  nsed  in  charters  and 
dispositions.  Thus  lands  are  dis|.onejI  with 
parts  and  jtertinrnts ;  ami  that  expresHion  may 
earry  various  rights  and  servitudes  with  tlie 

lauds.      ll'tUTtNF-NT,  «.J 

part-music,  .■».     Music  in   two  or  more 

]>art.s,  perfunind  by  more  than  one  persou. 

part-of- speech,  b. 

Uram.  :  A  sort  or  class  of  wonis  of  a  parti- 
cular charaeter :  tlum  a  noun  is  a  )>art  of 
spet'ch  exjircssitig  the  name«  of  things  ;  a 
verb  is  a  part  of  apeech  expn&Miig  motion, 
action,  ur  being,  as  predicated  uf  a  Lhiu)^ 

part-owner.  .«. 

Law:  A  jolnf  owner  or  tenant  In  common, 
wImi  hits  11  di.Hliui-t,  or  at  least  uii  tiidepiMitlent, 
fiUlMmgli  an  undivided,  inUMest  lu  property 
alr.n;i  with  one  or  others. 

part  per  palo,  a. 

Hsr. :  The  same  aa  pARTY-PCR-rALK  (q.v.X 


part-slnglng,   <.     Tlie  performanoa  of 

conceited  vocal  music     [Paut-bonu.) 

part-song,  s. 

Music:    A    vocal    compoeitfon,    having  • 

stiikiiig  melody  Imrmnnlzed  by  other  parts 
more  or  less  freely,  but  from  wnich  counter- 
point Is  for  the  most  part  excluded.  The 
part-song  owes  its  origin  to  the  habit  preva- 
lent among  the  Germans  of  adding  8lin|>la 
harmonies  to  Iheir  VoUcsgesdnQe,  The  part- 
sung  holds  now  the  posiiion  which  the  glee 
held  in  this  country  from  the  middle  of  the 
Inst  century  t'>  the  l*^nning  of  this,  and 
which  the  mndrigal  held  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  t^>tlie  middle  nf  the  seventeenth 
C'-ntniy.  A  piirt-soni;  differs  fn>m  a  madrigal 
ill  its  exclusion  of  contrapunt^d  devices  ;  from 
a  glee,  in  its  being  sung  t.y  many  voices 
instead  of  by  one  only  to  each  part 

part-writing,  a. 

Music:  The  art  of  writing  lor  two  or  more 
voices  or  parts;  polyphony.  It  has  iU  special 
laws  or  grammar,  and  ha'*  gniduMlly  devel- 
oped in  character  and  freedom  for  the  last 
fiinr  centuiies.  Vocal  i»ai"t-writinR  mn«t.  how- 
ever, always  he  governed  by  theoitlinary  com. 
pass  ot  the  huuiau  voice,  wliereas  part-writing 
for  instruments  varies  from  time  to  time  with 
the  changes  in  their  construction. 

part,  •  part-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  partir ;  ItaL 
jKirtire  ;  Sp.  k  Port,  partir.]    [Pabt,  a.] 

A«  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  sejiarate  or  break  up  Into 
two  or  more  pieces  ;  to  take  to  pieces. 


2.  To  distribute ;  to  share ;  to  divide  In 
shaies, 

"  Ue  ported  his  wyniiyng  tllle  his  men  lapgetf.* 
/.•ufrrrr  df  Orutinv,  p,  9Ml 

3.  To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  intervene  OC 
lie  between. 

"  Tn  the  narrow  Sean.  th<»t  part 
The  French  and  Kniflisli,  tlmie  uiLvcarrlad 
A  vessel  of  our  coinitry.' 

Shnkap.  :  Utrchant  <tf  Tntir^.  II.  \ 

•1.  To  form  a  division,  parting,  or  partitlOB 
in. 

"  H»fr 

Smooth  and  parted  like  a  wumjuta." 

L-mjf€llot»  ■  hiavtffut,  xL 

5.  To  go  or  come  between  aud  separate,  ■■ 

combatants. 


Th«  atuiiibhug  night  did  ftart  our  weAry  j 

btuiketp.  :  htJig  John,  T.  k 

().  To  cause  to  go  apart;  to  separate;  ts 
put  apart. 

"  Parting  my  fair  Pyramaa  and  me^* 

Skuketp. :  ilidtuinmer  A'ight't  Dreatm,  ». 

•  7.  To  leave,  to  (luit. 

"  Tour  souls  must  part  your  hodles^" 

tihak^p.  :  ilichar^  //..  HL  L 

•  8.  To  secrete. 

"  The  liver  minds  his  own  «ff>dr. 
Aud  parta  and  stralua  the  vital  Jnloim' 

I'rwr .  Aiiaa,  t  4Ul 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mctidl.:  To  sei^rate  mctaU,  as  silver 
from  gold,  by  an  acid. 

2.  Navt. :  To  break :  as.  A  ship  parts  her 
cable. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  become  separated,  divided,  orlntikan 
U|>  into  pieces ;  to  divide,  to  come  to  pieces, 
to  be  disunited. 

2.  To  go  away  from  or  lenve  others :  ts 
leave  ;  to  take  leave.  (Usually  followed  by 
from  or  with.) 

"  Let  us  parU'         A«Jt«fp.  .-  Fmu  S  AdamU,  ul 

3.  To  let  go  hold  of  anything  ;  to  give  up^ 
to  renounce,  to  resign.  (Followed  Xty/romor 
wUh.) 

"To part  fo  Ilshtlv  wtfh  jont  wife's  )aat  rKt' 

!>}takeMp. :  J/mhant  uf  (>k*c«,  ▼. 

"  4.  To  go  away ;  to  set  out ;  to  alArt  (Vr. 
partir.) 

"Thy  fnther  .  .  . 
Embimc'd  lue,  partit^  foe  Ih'  Ktmnna  land.' 

•  i  To  dlo. 

"  lie  parUd  wvll."  SkaXmp. :  MaettA.  w.  a 

"  G.  To  have  a  thiire  or  |wirt  ;  to  share. 

"  As  Ills  part  Is.  UvU  giK>th  di>wn  Cn  the  Nutle.  m 
nhnll  hi*  i^trt  bo,  th'tt  tarrlvth  hy  tlis  itulT;  litvj  sl^l 

jxlrl  altkr,'  — 1  .-Mnii.W  XM.  'J*. 

IL  S'ant. :  To  break  ;  to  give  way  :  m,  A 
cable  jNirtA 


b^  b^  ;  P^t.  }6^l ;  cat,  90II,  ohoms,  fhin.  benph ;  go.  ^em ;  thin.  (hU ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  o^st.     IUk. 
<laii,  -Uan  -  alu^n.    -tloa,  -alon  =  ahOn ;  -(Ion,  -^lon  -  zhun.    -clooa,  -tlona,    alous  ~  shfis.    -bio,  -die,  Ac,  ^  b^  dfi. 
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partable— partiality 


*paxf-a-ble,  a,    LPabtible.] 

•pftrt'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.,  fiom  Lat 
pars,  geiiit,  partis  =  n  pait.J 

1.  The  act  of  paitinij,  dividing,  or  sharing  ; 
division. 

••  When  A  bifhoi)  made  a  pnrtnge  of  ;iioney  collected 
by  »  brief  "—Fuller :  JJixl  CunUinfjlaticmt,  p.  177. 

2.  A  share,  a  part,  a  portion. 

par-take',  v.i  &  t     (For  part  Uil:e.\ 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  tike  or  have  a  part,  share,  or  portion 
fn  coiiinion  with  r.thers.  (Used  .ibsnlmely  or 
with  i'l  nro/before  th;it  wliich  is  shared,  or 
with  lieforetlie  petann  shared  with.) 

"Not  me&iilug  to  partakif  with  me  in  danger" 

^id-.f-^, .   7w  l/l .  Xijht.  V.  1. 

•  2.  To  take  the  part  or  side  of  another  ;  to 
Side 

"When  I  against  royaelf  with  thee  partake." 

S/uiketp. .   Sonnet  149. 

3.  Tohave  something  of  the  nature,  qualities, 
or  r.haracter  of;  to  liave  properties  or  features 
In  common  with.    (F"liowej  by  of.) 

"The  Rttflmey  of  tlie  duchy  of  lAiuraater  pnrfaif* 
pftrtly  q/A  judge,  and  paitly  t/au  itUtruey-geucraJ."— 
iacon. 

*  4.  To  he  allowed  to  participate  or  share  ; 
to  share  in  coinniunicitious. 

•■W>iftt?  wh;xtt  what?  i«t«  partake.''Shaketp.  : 
Cori  lanut,  iv  & 

•B.  Trunsitivt: 

X,  To  ha\  e  a  part  or  shnre  in  ;  to  share  in. 

"  By  M\A  Ky,  thy  bosom  shuU  partake 
The  actretaof  my  heart." 

SliaJ^etp-  :  JttliuM  CiX'ar,  IJ.  L 

•2.  To  admit  to  a  part  or  share;  to  sha»"e 
with  :  to  make  a  i'art;iker. 

"If  yon  vronhl  inrfike  with  me  the  caum 
Of  thio  rte\otioi>  Ihit  delaiuethyou 
I  woul.l  he  thuiikftil." 

Starlouie :  Dtdo.  queen  qf  CartTinga,  Iv.  2. 

8.  To  distribute  ;  to  share  out ;  to  coimnu- 
Bfcate. 

"  Voar  exultation 
Partdkt  to  every  on  .-.* 

^7i.*A«p. .-  yVintert  TaJe,  v.  S. 

par-tak'-er,  s      (Fi.g.  partalic);  -^r.] 

1.  One  who  partiikes  ;  one  who  takes  or  hns 
a  part,  share,  or  poitinn  in  common  with 
another  or  others;  a  piirticip  ttnr,  a  sharer. 
(Followed  by  in.  or  o/betore  the  object.) 

"  Alike  partaker  of  my  Joj-s  or  grief 

lltirt :  BneKius  to  liiutictana. 

2.  One  who  takes  the  part  or  side  of  another ; 
an  assuciat-e. 

"  Your  partaker  Pole."    ^akesp. :  I  Kenry  VI.,  IL  4. 

part'-an,  s.  [Irish  &  Gael.]  A  crab ;  an  edi- 
ble cral". 

•■  And  A  hal'-a-dnzen  o'  pnrtan$  to  make  the  wnce 
for  three  Bhilllu^  aud  K  druui.*' — SimH  :  Antiquary, 
ch.  xL 

part'-ed,  -pa.  par.  &  a.     [Part,  r.J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Oniinarn  Lan/piage : 

1.  Separated  or  divided  into  parts. 

•2.  Dead. 

"  Where  woman's  pnrfrl  Boul  ehaH  po^ 
tier  Prophet  biis  disdaiii'iJ  to  bIio»." 

Byron  :  ItriUe  of  Abydot.  II.  T. 

•  3.  Endowed  with  partsorn:ituralquaiities ; 
laving  parts. 

"  I^et  him  be  poor  rihI  meanly  clad 
Tliouyh  lie  er  su  richlv  paried  " 
Ben  Joiuon     Kvery  Man  out  of  hit  Mtimour,  lU.  3. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Bot. :  Divided  into  a  determinate  number 
of  segments  extending  noaily  to  the  base  of 
the  part  to  which  they  belong.  Often  in  coin- 
positi'm,  asbiparted,  triparted,  &e.  [Partitl.] 

2.  Her. :  Divided.     [Party,  a.] 

•part'-el.  s.  [Eng.  part;  dimin.  suff.  -cL]  A 
little  part. 

"This  playing  bath  thre  parteiiS-'—Xtiig.  Antitj., 
11  57. 

*  part-en,  v.t.    [Part,  v.] 

part'-er,  s.     [Eng    part,  v. ;  •er.)     One  who 

parts  or  separates. 

"  The  p'lrter  of  t'te  fray  was  night,  which,  witli  htr 
black  arms,  piilleil  th.ir  iiialiciuutmiKlits  ouefioui  the 
oMiar/'—Siilimi/  :  Arcudia,  l>k-  i. 

par-terre',  5.  [Fr.  =  a  flower  bed,  from  par 
(Liit.  per)  =  on,  by, and  tene  (Lat.  term)  —  ihe 
ground.] 

1.  An  ornamental  and  diversified  arrange- 
ment of  beds  or  plots,  in  which  flowers  are 


cultivated,  with  intervening  spaces  of  giavel 
or  turf  tor  walking  on. 

**  Proin  tbla  wnlk  are  three  descents  by  many  stone 
•teiie  .  .  .  into  a  very  large  parierre." — dir  tV. 
Te'll^'!e:  On  Uardeniny. 

2.  The  pit  of  a  Fiench  theatre ;  a  parquet. 

*  par-the'-ni-ad,  s.  [Gr.  Trap9«Voy  (parthe- 
no.-;)  =  a  virgin*  and  w&i)  (ode)~&  suug.]  A 
poem  in  honour  of  a  viigin. 

par-then'-ic  (1),  a.  (Gr.  n-apSccKoy  ( partheni- 
kos)  Irum  nofidtvo^  (jxirtUenos)  =  a  virgin.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tlieSpartan  Partheni:?,  orille- 
gititiiate  children  b^rn  during  the  absence  of 
the  waiTiurs  in  the  Urat  Messeuian  war. 

pSx-tben'-ic  (2),  a.  [Lat.  j^rthen(ium),  the 
distinctive  name  of  a  species  of  PyreUirum  ; 
Eng.  sulf.  -ic]  [Feverfew.]  Contained  iu 
or  derived  from  Pyrcthrum  partkenium. 

parthenlc-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acitl  found  in  distilled  chamo- 
mile water  lifter  long  keeping.  It  forms  a 
crystalline  Ciihium  salt. 

par-t3i9ii-i-e'-£e,  5   pi.    [L&t.  partJun^um); 
fern.  pi.  ad.i.  suU".  -cce-J 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidcse. 

par-tien'-i-iiiii,  s.  [Lit.,  from  Gr.  wap- 
etytov  {parlhenluu)  =  a  kind  of  pellitory.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Senecionidere 
(q  v.).  North  American  herbs  or  uudershrubs, 
with  white  corymbose  flowers. 

par-thsn-o-gen'-e-sis,  5.  [Gr.  irapOevo^ 
{jmrthenos)  =  &  virgin,  and  yeVetris  (genesis)  = 
production.] 

Biol. :  A  term  introduf'ed  by  Professor  Owen, 
who  c.iUs  it  also  metigenesis.  It  signifies 
generation  by  means  of  an  unimpregnated  in- 
sect, which,  moreover,  is  imniatuie,  not  hav- 
ing yet  p.issed  beyond  the  larval  stite.  Ex- 
ample :  the  genus  Aphis.  Tlie  winged  aphides 
dei)ositegg3  whiih  prutiuce  impeifect  wingh-ss 
ollspring,  appaiently  mere  larvie.  These 
lar\ie,  however,  in  some  nliiinrtnal  w.iy,  repro- 
duce their  specie.'^.  By  the  time  the  procss 
has  gone  on  for  nine  or  ten  generations,  the 
season  is  about  rh>sing,  nnd  the  last  liroi>l  of 
the  larval  aphides  produce  fully  f<trmerl  and 
winged  sppcintens  of  the  species,  depositing 
eggs  which  are  hatched  in  the  fi-llowing 
spiing.     [Alternation  of  Generations.] 

par-tlicn-o-ge-iiet'-io,  a.  [Partheno- 
genesis.] 

1.  Biol. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 

partheno;^enesis  (q.v.). 

2.  ,i4«f/irop. :  Virgin-bom;  applied  todivini- 
ties  and  heioes  brought  into  being  in  a  mira- 
culous manner. 

■■The  enigmatic  nature  of  this  Inextricable  com. 
pooml  part-irnigenetic  <lQiiy."—Tylor:  Fri.n.  Cult. 
(ed.  ISTii).  ii.  3u;. 

par-then-Ol'-O-g^,  «.  [Gr,  vap0fvo<;  (,pnr- 
thei-os)  =  a  \  irgiu,  iiud  Aoyo^  {loyoii)  =  a  woi\l, 
a  discourse.] 

Pathol. :  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  state 
of  \ii-ginity  in  heallh  and  disease. 

par-then'-6-pe,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TTapSe- 
Kwrnj  {f'urthtnOi't)  -=  one  of  the  three  Siiens. 
Slie  was  buried  ar  Naples,  hen<e  cdled  P;ir- 
thenojje ;  Gr.  TrapflcfujjTo?  {parthexop  )  =  of 
maidenly  aspect:  n-ap^eVo?  {piTtiteiins)=.a. 
virgin,  ami  wmj  {ope)  =  view,  look,  sight.] 

1.  AUroi. :  [Asteroid,  11]. 

2.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Parthenopidoe 
(q.v.) 

par-then-o'-pi-ans,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  par- 

thenop,^) ;  Eng.  pi.  s.i.T.  -iirw.] 

Zool.:  A  popular  name  for  Parthcnopida 
(q.v.). 

par-th3n-6p'-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [^lod.  Lit.  par- 
tliciiop^e) ;  L.it.  fern.  il.  adj.  sulf.  -iJre.l 

Zonl.  :  Pirthcnopians ;  a  fimily  of  Bra- 
chjumus  Crustacean^.  Carap.iee  ordinal  iiy 
tiiingnlar,  hurdly  lonijer  than  it  is  wide, 
rostrum  small  aiid  entire,  or  with  tlie  ciil 
notched;  ey<'s  retraetile;  anterior  feet  much 
develoiied.  and  making  a  riu''it  angle  with  the 
body  ;  tlie  others  short.     Widely  distiibuted. 

Par'-thi-an,  o.  &  s.    [See  def.  ] 

A.  As  a-lj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Parthia,  a 
ctiuutry  in  Asia  ilinor,  or  its  JnliabitinLs. 

B.  As  siihst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Paithia.     The  Parthians  were  the.  most  exp.'it 


horsemen  and  arcliers  in  the  W((rld,  and  wert 
famous  for  their  pecdiar  rustora  of  discharg- 
ing ariows  while  letiring  at  fidl  speed.  Hcr.c* 
the  exjiression,  a  Parthian  arrow,  that  is,  t 
shaft  aimed  at  an  advei-sary  while  retiring  or 
pretending  to  retire  from  him  ;  ai>aitiugshot. 

par'-tial,  *  par'-tlaU  (ti  as  sh),  1.     [Fr. 
^rfiuf  =  soiititry,    partial,    from    Low    Lat. 
partialis,   from    Lat.    purs,    genit.   ptntis  =.  t 
part;  Sp.  &  Poit.  parcial ;  lUiL  parziuU.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  a  part  only; 
not  general  or  univet-sal :  limited  to  a  {^lart; 
not  total ;  as,  a  partial  eclipse. 

2.  Inclined  to  favour  one  side  or  pnrty  In 
a  cause  or  question  more  than  the  other; 
biassed  iu  favour  of  one  side  ;  not  indiffereut. 

"  Ve  have  not  kept  my  ways,  but  hare  been  partiaZ 
in  the  hiw  '— J/iWa<Ai  li.  ». 

3.  Having  a  predilection  or  preference  for 
one  thing  more  than  others;  more  strongly 
inclined  to  one  thing  than  another  ;  fond. 

4.  Inclined  or  rendy  to  favour  without 
reason  or  principle  :  as,  a  partial  parent. 

IL  Bot.  :  Secondarj'  ;  used  specially  of 
certain  umbels  constituting  divisions  ^of 
others. 

partial-counsel,  s. 

Scois  Jjiic :  Improper  advice  or  commnnict 
tions  to  one  of  tlie  parties  iu  a  cause,  render- 
ing the  testimony  of  a  witness  itiadinkssible; 
also  a  similar  ground  of  declinatui-e  of  the 
jurir.diction  of  a  juJgc. 

partial-differential,  & 

Math. :  A  ditferential  of  a  function  of  two 
or  more  variables  ubtaiued  by  dillerentiating 
with  respect  to  one  of  tlie  variables  only.  A 
p.irtial  dilleiential  may  be  of  tlie  tlj-st,  or  of  a 
liigher  order.  Theie  are  as  many  partial  dif- 
ferentials, of  the  lirst  order  of  a  fiiuclinn,  as 
there  are  independent  varialiles,  and  tlie  num- 
ber increases  by  one  forcich  successive  order. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  ]iartial  dillVientials  of 
a  higher  onler  than  Hie  lir.->t,  viz.,  those  ob- 
tained by  differentiating  successively  with 
resi>ect  to  the  same  variable,  and  tlmse  ob- 
t-'iincd  by  differentiating  success  /ely  with 
reference  to  dillerent  var.ahlcs. 

partiol-ftactions*  s.  pi. 

Alq  :  Fractions  whose  algebraical  Bvm  ta 
equal  to  a  given  liaetioii. 

partial-loss. «. 

llarine  Insuranix  :  Damage  to  a  vessel,  &c., 
not  so  complete  as  to  ani'-nut  to  a  totid  loss, 
actual  ur  constructive.  In  such  a  case,  the 
insuier  is  not  entitled  to  akunlon  or  surren- 
der the  salvage  of  the  ship  or  eaigM,and  claim 
the  full  amount  for  wliich  they  weie  insured, 
but  must  keep  the  salvage,  and  claim  in  pro- 
portion lu  the  actual  loss  or  damage. 

partial-tones,  s. 

Music:  Those  simple  sounds  which  in  com- 
binatioii  Torm  an  onlinaiy  sound  and  cause 
its  special  quality  of  tone. 

par'-tlal-ism  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [En-;,  partial  ; 
-(.sni.]  T.ie  doctrines  or  principles  of  the 
Parualiits. 

par'-tial-ist  (ti  as  sh),  ».    [Eng.  partial; 
-U.] 
*  1.  Oril.  Lang. :  One  who  is  partial. 

"  1  8.1V.  as  tlie  R|ioslle  aaul,  unto  anch  parfialUti.-* 
You  *»iil  furyive  uie  tliis  wruiig  "— Z(/*.  ilorton:  />i*- 
ch'irge.  ic,  y.  2n/ 

2.  Thcol  :  One  who  holds  Ihc  doctrine  that 
atonement  was  made  only  forapait  of  man- 
kind, that  is  fi>r  the  elect. 

par-tl-al'-i-ty  (tl  a.s  sM),  *  par-cy-al- 
y-te,  *  per-cy-al-y-ie,  s.  [ir.  pariiaiiti, 
fioni  j^rltal ;  Sp.  parciundad ;  llal.  parsi- 
alU.i.] 

\.  The  quality  or  stote  of  being  partial ;  an 
inclination  to  lavonr  one  sitte  or  paity  in  a 
cause  or  question  more  than  the  other;  an 
undue  bias  or  piejudii^t;  iu  ta\oui-  of  one  side. 

"  rarlinlit'j  la  Riich  au  excess  of  iieratuml  Attach- 
ment»«  ol«i:urt;a  the  juil-iin.-iit  "r  L-uiiU|itj  tlie  licarL 
It  inclines  to  a  iimre  f:iiuurii>le  ■.i.iiil-n  of  tin*  mo- 
tivfs.  ci'iiduct,  mill  ^eneml  mer-ii  of  its  ohltct.tiiaii  i» 
consl^tei.t  with  tl.e  justice  <tiietooLUer».*—Copa»i:  (M 
the  I'-t  aiiins.  vol.  1.,  cli.  il.,  |  :i. 

2.  A  predilection  or  liking  for  one  thing  in 
piefercncc  to  others;  a  special  loudness  or 
inclination. 

•'  Th'B  rlrcnmstanM  is  nuppoced  to  hare  tMntrihtited 
not  rt  little  to  Ills  |j<irt/-t/*(y  iu  (ai  our  u(  Scotland.' — 
Cauelfi  Technii-ul  Educate,  pL  \\..  p.  302. 


fite,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  f^  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  p5^ 
«r,  wore,  woU;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  eitre.  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,   ea.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


partialize— particular 
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*  par'-tial-ize  (tl  as  9h),  vX  &  i,     [Eug. 

partial ;' -Ut.i 
A»Tran$. :  To  make  or  render  partial. 

"  No  riiKii  dreiich't  In  hiite  oti  (iruutlM  to  hliiiMlf 
tb«  OMi'lI'liiiraa  of  au  Uiirviit  judtio:  Iila  linU  will 
p-irtinliu  Ills  a\-lni'ja."—ftlth/un.  \it  I..  rM  6L 

B.  Intrrms.  :  To  \*c  partial ;  to  favour  one 
tfae  more  Mian  nnotlier. 

•'  Till  wurld  HUd  iittMaurF  iniwle  roe  partiallu.' 

Dani4t :  CunvfAaitU  of  It  ■tamoruL 

par'-tlal  1^  (U  as  ah),  *  parUal-Ue,  adv. 

[Eua.  }Mrtial ;  -lyl 

1.  In  |iart ;  not  totally  or  generally  ;  partly. 

"  ShAkajwire  Jiil  |>erttrcUv  w)iHt  .Cw-liylua  di<l  par- 
UaUy'  ~liii4Jiln     ArcUAicturt  i  fut.Uing.\>.  Inl. 

2.  In  a  pjii-tinl  manner;  with  partiality  or 
undue  bia:i  to  ime  sitli;  or  party. 

"  Aud  fHirtinllir  A  lis  for  tnith  gkVA  forth.' 

tiiirliiig  :  Outrks»dag  ;  HevaiUk  Hour*. 

•part-I-ba-I-tjr,  »  [Eng.  parUhl{f);  -ity.] 
11)C  <iiialay  or  BUite  of  bt-m^  partible  ;  separ- 
ability ;  •livisibility  into  paitd. 

*part-i-ble.  *  part'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr..  from 
Lat.  puTtibilis,  Iroiij  )Hx'lio  =  to  divide.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  8ei>anitt'<l  or  divided  ; 
Itisceptible  of  partition  ;  divisible,  separable. 

"  Nutc.  It  were  Wllrr  to  inftke  Uia  tiiouliU  pirtiblt, 
that  you  nifty  o|«u  tliem.'"—tfi«in  .■  flat   Uuit..\ifTi. 

2.  Having  a  part  or  ^liare.     {Lydgate.) 

parf-i-bus,  a.  [Lat  abl.  pL  of  par<  =  a 
part.) 

Scfits  Imw:  a  not*  written  on  tbe  margin  of 
■  Biniimniis  when  bxigtd  for  t^allin;^,  contain- 
ing tlio  name  and  designation  ot  the  imrsucr 
or  pnr^iucrs,  and  defender  ur  defentlers,  if 
there  Iw  only  two;  if  more,  the  name  and 
deHi^iiiiLioti  nl'  the  party  tlrst  named,  with  the 
Wordii  an*i  vlhem. 

^  In  partilius,  I n.  partibiig  inJUielium : 
Church  Hist.:  A  plirnse  signifying  "in  the 
regions  of  iinbelieveni."  A  bishop  in  jxirtihua 
\s  a  titular  bishop,  whose  see  in  in  a  heathen 
or  nuii-Cuthulie  timntry,  though  in  tlie  early 
tg*'A  of  the  Chnrch  it  was  Rnbiert  U)  Rome. 
Bisliops  in  jKirlihusare  usually  cnnaecr.ited  to 
asbist  other  prelates,  or  for  foreign  missions. 

porf-I  cate,  s.  [Ijit.  pertica  =  &  ■pn]e,  a  mea- 
auring  rod.]     A  rootl  of  land.     {Scotch.) 

par'-ti-9ep9  crim'-in-is.  phr.  [Lat  Seo 
def.]  All  accomplice  iu  u  crime;  a  partner 
in  guilt, 

•par-tij'-i-pa-ble,  a.  [Participate.]  Cap- 
able of  lieiiig  parlicijiated  or  shared. 

"Th-  iHvitivfB»eticc  .  .  A«  It  la  vu-ioiinly  imltAhleor 
part  UniabU  liy  cTKHtvdiieiit^a'—.VorrU      MitcrtLiniet. 

•  par-tig' i-pant,   *  par-tic -ipaunt,  a. 

&  8.     [  Uit.  j>nrticipan<i.   pr.   par.  of  paWicipo 
=  to  participate  (q.v.)  J 

A.  Aftulj.  :  Particip.iting.  sharing;  having 
ftsliare  or  shares.  {(Jrajlon:  yueea  JWory,  an.  2.) 

B.  As  suhatantive: 

1.  One  who  jiarticipat^a,  or  has  a  share  or 
•liaiL-8  ;  a  participator,  a  partaker. 

"  Pnrficlii'ttitt  in  their  iiioat  lutcre.l  and  mvntcrlotu 
fighl*.'— n«r.u((on  ■  /ioctrino  of  Urace.  i>   143. 

2.  One  of  ii  semi-religions  order  of  kTiights 
foundid  by  Sixtus  V.,  in  honour  of  Our  Ijidy 
of  Loretto.    Tliey  were  not  bound  to  celibacy. 

•  par-tig'-i-pant-lj^.nt/y.  [Eng.  partici]>ant: 
•ly.\  III  a  participating  manner;  so  as  to 
paiticipate. 

por-tif'-i'pate,  v.i.  &  l.  [Fr.  partldper;  Sp. 
&  port,  purticipar ;  Ital.  pard'cipare.J    (Par- 

IICIPATK.  a.) 

A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  partnkc  ;  to  have  or  tjikc  a  part  or 
ahaie  in  cinimon  with  nthcra,  (Kollowed  by 
<i/ur  in,  the  tatter  bi-ing  the  more  common  ) 

•■  Th<»w    tHHlli-ft   .    .    .    ah-iulil   pfirHcipal€   of  each 

2.  To  pait.dio  of  the  natmo,  qualities,  or 
chaiftcteristiCM  of  Bomelhing  (dse. 


B*  Traiisitire: 

1.  To  partake,  to  share;  to  have  a  part  or 
■hare  in. 

"  Ttmt  illtnpiialon  .  .  . 
Which  from  tb»  woiitii  I  did  /Mii-tlrlMtti,' 

.•iA.*A«/y.     rt€i'ifih  sight.  T. 

•2.  Tt>  give  a  pnrt  or  share  of;  to  com- 

muuicati!. 

"  Only  to  rne  tuirtlclpntt  thalr  rrlrf." 


*  par-tl9'-I-pate,  a.  (I^t.  partidpatxia.  pa. 
jiar.  of  participo^  to  have  or  give  a  share.] 
[Participle.]  Pi.rticipating.  partaking,  shar- 
ing.   {Sliaktsp:  Corujlanu^,  i.  1.) 

par  -  tif  - 1  -  pa-  tlon,  *  pak'-tlo-l- pa-d- 
on, '  pax  Lic-1  pa-ol-oiin,  s.  ilV.  par- 
licipatton.  iioin  l^t.  j«r((ri/»a(ionem,  accue. 
of  pariiciptitw,  from  partici/iatiu,  pa.  par.  of 
participo  =■  to  paiticipate  (q.v.);  Sp.  paTtici- 
pacion;  Ital.  participtuione.] 

I.  The  state  of  participating,  partaking,  or 
aliaring  in  common  with  uthera. 

"  A  ]i>liit  coronfttlon  of  iniuaelf  itnd  hla  queen  inlfrht 
gire  Hiiy  oouii t«U&nue  of  parttctpation  of  tlUs."— //uro/i. 

•2.  The  act  of  giving  a  siiare  or  part  to 
others  ;  distribution  or  divLtion  in  shares. 

3.  Tlie  state  of  receiving  or  having  part  of 
something ;  a  sliare. 

"  I  hnv©  .  .  . 
Orsftt  participation  la  your  lova," 

/Hjbi/ :  glwtr*,  L 

•4,  Companionship,  community. 

"Their  apirita  ftre  ao  ajAirled  Id  oonjiinctlnn.  with 
tha  fnij-tieiuiit"iit  uf  aocietv,  tliKt  they  dock  together 
lu  OouwdL   —Sh4tk^p.  :  3  Uvnrtf  I  V.,  v.  1. 

•  par-tl5'-l-pa-tlve,  a.   [O.  Fr.  participatif) 

Capable  of  participation. 

par-ti9'-I-pa  tor,  s.  [Lat. J  One  who  par- 
ticipates ;  a  partaker,  a  sharer. 

par-ti-fip'-i-al,  a.  •&  5.  [l^^t.  participialis^ 
from  paiticipiuin  =.  \  participle  (q.v.);  8p. 
participiaL] 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  periaiiiing  to  a  participle  or  par- 
ticiples; having  the  nature  or  force  of  a  par- 
ticiple. 

2.  Formed  from  a  participle  :  as,  a  partici- 
pial noun. 

B.  As  s((/)rf. ;  A  word  formed  froni  a  verb, 
and  having  the  nature  of  a  participle. 

•  par-ti-9ip  -i-al-ize,r.(.   [Et)$. participial; 

-LK.]    To  form  into  a  participle. 

par-ti-^ip'-i-al-l^,  fl'/f.  (Eng.  participial; 
-I}/.]    In  the  mauuer  or  use  uf  a  participle. 

par'-tl-^I-ple,  s.  [Fr.  partldpe,  from  Lat. 
purticipiiiui,  from  parttc^ps,  genit.  participis 
■=■  having  a  share  :  pars,  genit.  partis  —  a  part, 
and  capio—  to  take;  bp.,  Port.,  d  Ital.  par- 
ticipio.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.   Anything    which    participates    in    or 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  different  things. 

"The  participtm  or  confliiera  betwreii  plaiita  and 
Ilvhi^  i-rentures.  aro  audi  lu  Are  fixed,  tlioiigli  tlu-y 
hftv<;  n  iiiutluii  ht  their  purt^:  aiu-ti  aa  oyslera  aud 
CiK-kleii."— /Moon;  ynt.  IIUt..i<i09. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

IL  (Jram. :  A  part  of  speenh,  so  called 
because  it  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a 
verb  and  an  adiecti\o.  A  participle  diiTera 
from  an  a'ljectivo  in  that  it  implies  tlic  re- 
lation of  time,  and  therefore  is  applied  to  a 
specidc  act,  while  the  adjective  lieimtcs  only 
an  attribute  as  a  quality  or  characteristic 
without  regard  to  time.  Thus,  In  /  have 
writteji  a  letter,  written  is  a  participle  de- 
noting a  sjwcilic  act  done  at  a  certjiin  time  ; 
but  in  a  written  letter,  written  is  an  arljective. 
Thereaie  two  simple  participles  in  Iingllsh,the 
present  (or  inipeif-ct  active)  ami  the  past  (or 
passive).  Tlie  former  now  ends  in  -ing,  the 
latter  in  -ed,  -d,  or  -(,  in  the  case  of  Weak 
verbs  ;  in  the  case  of  strong  verbs  the  past 
participles  all  once  pn<Ied  in  -ru  or  -11,  as  in 
knoio,!,  nnwn,  sow,  nown,  but  in  very  many  cases 
this  snlUx  has  been  dropped,  in  ninny  other 
instances  vei-bs  01  iginally  strong  have  adopted 
a  weak  form  for  the  past  tense  ami  past 
iwniiciple,  as  in  swerp,  sw^pt  (orig.  atrapm, 
swepen),  crow,  crowed  (01  ig.  crdwcn,  crown).  iVe. 
In  such  sentences  as  seeing  is  believing,  the 
termination  -1113  is  not  that  of  the  present 
partiriplc,  but  represents  the  A.S.  verbal  ter- 
minaiiou  -uii^,  as  in  showing  =  A. 8.  sceawung. 

par'-tl-ClO,  «.  [Fr.  particnle,  from  Lat.  par- 
ticuln,  a  double  dimin.  from  jKirs,  genit. 
ptiit-^^  n  part;  tip.  ]KirticuUt;  llal. ;)ar{tcoto, 
purtiriila.] 

I.  Ordiiinrt/  lAinQuage : 

1.  A  niJniito  part  01  portion  of  matter,  of 
an  a'^'^n-gation  of  which  the  wliolu  mass 
ConsisiH  ;  an  atom,  a  niolei-nle. 

2.  The  sinnllest  or  a  very  small  part,  pnr* 
tiitn,  or  quantity  ;  an  nimn  :  as,  lie  has  not  a 
particle  of  Inmunr  In  him. 


IL  TechnicuUy: 

1.  Gram, :  A  word  which  is  not  varied  by 
inflection.  a«  a  preiKisition,  a  conjunction; 
a  word  which  cannot  be  used  except  In  com- 
position, as  -ward,  -ly. 

2.  Roman  Church  : 

(1)  A  crumb  or  small  'ra^m^nt  of  the  coo- 
seorated  host- 

(2)  The  smaller  breads  used  in  the  ooco- 
munion  of  the  laity. 

par'-ti-ool-orecl,  «.  of  rariotu  colors;  ex> 

hibiting  u  diversity  of  colors. 

particolored-bat,  « 

Zoot.  :  Vesperugo  diaoolor,  a  bat  which  has 
a  marbled  appearance,  the  fur  of  tlie  upper 
part  benig  chestnut-brown  with  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  hair  pale.  It  Is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many,  Russia,  and  Asia. 

par-tio'-n-lar,  •  par-tlc-n-ler.   •  par- 

tyo-U-ler,  0.  &.  s.  [Kr.  jxirticulirr,  from 
L;it.  /wrftciiiarw  =  concerning  a  part,  from 
particula  =  a  particle  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &i  Port,  par- 
ticular;  Itail.  particolare,  particulare,] 

A.  As  'uijective : 

L  Ordliuiry  Language: 

1.  Peilaiiiing  or  relating  to  one  and  not  to 
more  ;  not  general  or  uinvci-sal  ;  special. 

"  A«  well  lor  particular  applicatiou  to  ai>eclat  ooe^ 
aloiui.  IL8  at^o  \a  other  unuiiruld  r«a[>ecta.  hiflnlts 
tro-'uiures  uf  wladoiu  iir«  Abuiidautly  to  be  fuuud  In  th« 
boly  scrljiture."— //o<(*«r  ;  ioi/e*.  Politg. 

2.  Pertaining  to  one  certain  person  or  thing; 

peculiar,  characteristic. 

"  Doth  (vuy  uaiue  parlicttt/ir  belong  onto  tlw 
loLlsliiKr-— SAoA^/j.  .'  2  l/eiiry  /I'..  Iv.  3. 

3.  Personal,  private,  individual. 

"Upou  my  particular  kuovrledge  of  his  directions.* 
dhaketp.  -•  Uettr)/  V..  111.  1 

I.  Individual,  single  ;  one  distinct  or  apart 
from  otli'is. 

"  Uuke  euch  particular  luilr  to  atntid  on  end." 

Ah'tkrtp.  :  Ilutnl0t,  L  a 

5.  Attentive  to  single  or  distinct  facta  or 
details  ;  minute. 

6.  Characterized  by  att^'ntion  to  single  or 
distinct  details  ;  minute,  circumstantial :  as, 
a  particular  account  ot  a  traiiJiaction. 

7.  Singula) ly  nice  or  precise;  fastidious: 
as,  He  is  very  particular  in  his  dress. 

8.  Characterized  by  or  having  some  notable 
or  notewoithy  quality;  noteworthy;  wortliy 
of  attention  and  legard. 

*  9.  Odd,  peculiar;  different  from  others; 
marked. 

■'  Lndy  RnoUe  .  .  .  hnd  heen  aomothing  partietttar. 
a«  I  f.iiidfd.  Ill  her  behaviour  to  mix"— Urutw.'  Sptri. 
tual  liuixuta,  a.  60. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Ixigic :  Forming  a  part  of  a  genua;  re- 
latively limited  in  extension;  appli<-d  to  a 
specific  concept  and  the  term  by  which  it  is 
denoted  ;  sometimes  also  to  an  individual 
[Particular-proposition.  } 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Containing  a  part  only  :  as,  a  particular 
esLite,  or  one  precedent  to  an  vstalo  in  re- 
mainder. 

(2)  Holding  a  particular  estate:  as,  a 
particular  tenant. 

B«  As  gubstantive : 

I.  A  single  item,  instance,  point,  or  detail; 
a  distinct  port  or  point. 

"EiAUiiiio  uio  upon  till-  ptrticuliirt  of  my  Ufa." 

.sAaJtrip.      1  ll€iirg  I  r.,  U.  4 

•  2.  A  single  person  ;  an  indiviihial. 

"It  la  tlici  i;re.-it«t  liit<-r>i-it  of  parti'-nl-trt.  to  k^ 
▼ftiicv  the  ^•joa  ol  tho  ouiiitiiiniity.'  —L'KUrnttjt. 

'  3.  A  minute,  detailed,  or  circumstantial 
account ;  a  minute. 

"  The  raider  hfu  k  partlrttl.^r  nl  the  (wolui,  wb«rtla 

tliU  l.iw  wjui  wrlLl^u.  -Jy'tlf.'.  /'.(r^r(Wn. 

' -I.  Private  concern  or  relations;  pcrtooal 
interest  »ir  concern. 

"  Am  far  lu  touchelh  my  prti-»*rt*'ar.* 

.Sh.a«*/>.  :   rr-ilu4  *  Cr0*tid4t,  11   t. 

*5.  Private  chaiacier;  personal  or  special 
pocniiailties  or  q.ialitles. 

"Ki>r  VA*  parHni/ar.  I'll  n»\v«  him  flitdlf, 
Iliit  not  i»tp  folliiwor.'         S/utliMp.  :  L»>tr.  It.  L 

1  In  ;iar((cn/«r:  Particularly,  especially. 
partlonlar  avorago. «.    [Averaob,  &) 
Particular  Baptists,  5. 1^. 

Kcclejiiot.  <f  Church  Ht*t. :  A  division  of 
tho  Itiiptlst  denoudnatlon  holdhig  iwrtieular 


hSil,  h6^  :  potit,  }6^l ;  cat.  90!!,  chorus,  9hln.  bcngh  :  go,  Kom  ;  thin,  (bis  :  Bln«  of  :  oxpoct,  ^onophon.  exist,    pta  =  C 
-tlon,  -slon  —  BhOJi ;  -(Ion,  -{ion  -  zlmn.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  -  atiiXs.    -bio,  -<llo,  it,c  -  bfl.  d^L 
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particular— partition 


electiitn  (q.v.).  Tht-y  piiblisiied  a  •'Confession 
of  Kaitli"  in  lG4a,  revised  in  16S9.  Though 
"Particular  Baptists"  li'iure  os  a  denomi- 
nation iu  the  Rtji;istrar- General's  retuina, 
yet  mnny  nieinbeis  of  the  ordiuaiy  Baptist 
churches  hold  tlie  same  views. 

particular-election*  s. 

Calvinism:  The  election  from  eternity  of 
jiarticular  individuals  to  eternal  life. 

particular-estate,  s. 

lAiw:  That  interest  which  is  granted  out  of 
an  esliite  in  remainder  or  reversion. 

particnlar-integral,  5. 

Math.:  The  inte^jral  of  a  differential,  in 
which  a  particular  value  has  been  assigned  to 
the  arbitrary  coiistAnt.  In  every  integral,  as 
obtained  by  integrating,  one  arbitrary  con- 
dition may  always  l>e  a»sit;ned ;  this  is  done 
by  givinj*  a  particular  value  to  the  arbitrary 
oou:^tant. 

partlGular-Uen,  9.    [Li£n.] 

particular-proposition,  s. 

Logic:  A  jiroposition  in  wliich  the  predicate 
is  aftinned  or  denied  of  snnie  part  only  of  the 
Buliject.  In  the  former  case  it  is  known  as  a 
Particular  Afliniiative,  linving  tlie  symbol  1  ; 
in  the  latter,  as  a  Particular  Negative,  with 
the  symbol  O. 

particular-tenant. ». 

Law :  The  tenant  of  a  paiticular  estate. 

*  par-txc'-U-l^,  v.t,    [Particulab,  a.]    To 

particulariie. 

par-tic'-u-lar-ifm,  s.  tEng.  particular; 
-ism.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  LariQuage  : 

1.  A  particular  or  minute  description;   a 

detailed  statement. 

2.  The  dnctiine  or  practice  of  a  state  in  a 
federation  using  its  endeavour  to  promote  its 
own  particular  interests,  and  conserve  its 
own  parlicular  laws,  as  distinct  from  those  of 
the  federated  whole. 

'•  PnrticuJarlsm^tUHt  la.  the  excesaive  attachment 
toseimntto  btAtea— 19  to  Iw  ci  uahed  out  by  liaTiuR  the 
empire  miuie  diiilv  and  liuurly  nreseut  to  the  mlud  of 
every  one.  '—Saturdajf  ffevlwf.  March  2».  188A  !>.  Stft. 

XL  Theology: 

t  1.  The  election  of  the  Jews  to  special 
privileges. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  particular  election. 

par-tic -u-lar-ist,  «.  &  a.    [Eng.  particular; 

A.  As  snhst. :  One  who  upholds  the  doctrine 
of  pnilicularism  ;  specif.,  one  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  partictdar  election.     tl^PR^t-AP* 

BARIAN,  SUPRALAI-SARIAN.) 

"The  first  aaytii;^  must  have  been  pat  into  the 
moulh  of  Jeaiiaby  a  Pauline  Uiilversiilldt ;  the  sec<.iiid 
by  A  Judaic  I'articidariU."— Matthew  Arnold:  Uod  & 
the  aibu.  p.  lU. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of 
particularism,    (lirit.  Quart.  Review,  Ivii.  160.) 

par-tiC-U-lar'-i-ty,  s.     [Fr.  jxirttculariU.] 
*1.  The  quality  orstnte  of  being  particular ; 

lluglenefts ;  individuality. 

t  2.  Minuteness  or  fulness  of  detail;   cir- 

cam»tantiality. 

"All  unexceptionnble  policy  .  ,  .  rather  deficient. 
If  It  Una  a  fault,  lu  particalariti/."~J><iUs/  If<uf$,  VcU 
i,  leSL 

*3.  A  particular;  a  minute  or  distinct  point 
or  instance. 

"To  aee  the  tlOee  that  were  most  acreeable  to  such 
an  emi-eriir.  the  fl:ttterie3  thnt  he  lay  iin'st  oi-eii  to, 
with  t\\a  Uke  }Kir{inUa.rUi«»,  oniy  to  be  Ui«t  with  uu 
Bii;ii».i^"~AiJtLuon .   On  J/fialt. 

*  4.  Something  singular  or  peculiar ;  a  pecu- 
Uari  ty. 

"I  saw  an  old  heathen  nlbtr.  wltlithis  particuJnrUs/, 
that  it  wa«  huUuwed  like  a  duh  atuue  &uii."~AiUlaon 
On  ntdtf. 

•5.  Something  belonging  or  peculiar  to 
individuals  ;  paiticular  or  private  iiiteiests. 

"  Now  let  the  general  tiunipet  blow  hu  blaat, 
/''((ttJ-ui-irifitfaaud  petty  soumlx 
To  ctaue  I  *  Shafcesp. :  2  Henry  VI..  v.  1. 

*par-tic-u-lar-?-za-tion,  s.  tEng.  par- 
tici'l'triz^fij;  '-attotu]  llie  act  of  partic-u- 
larizing. 

par-tic'-u-lar-ize,   v.t.  &  i.     fFr.  particu- 

A.  Trmis.  :   To  give  the  particulars  of ;  to 
■pecify  or  mention  jArticularly  or  in  detail. 
"  By    methods   preaeutly    to  be    particularUeU.'— 
Svnchel :  Axtronomv  (ed.  5th).  (  209. 


B.  iTitrans. :  To  be  attentive  to  patlicnlars 
or  details  ;  to  be  minute  or  ciruumstatitial  in 
accounts. 

par-tic'-u-lar-l^,     •  par-tic-u-lar-lle. 

aiiv.    [Eiig.  particular ;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  ]tarticidar  manner ;  distinctly,  singly ; 
not  universally  or  generally  ;  in  pailicuLir. 

"  Wlio  hath  dyiie 
To  thee  paraeutart//.  aii<)  to  aU  the  Voice*. 
Ore.it  hurt,"  tihoK^tp. :  C-irutlanut,  iv.  &. 

2.  In  an  especial  manner  or  degree  ;  espe- 
cially, I'reeminently. 

"Si-me  paasaces  in  the  T«storala.  hut  more  partUm- 
larly  in  the  Qeor^ic&.'—Drydiin:  .EneUL    (Dodic) 

*  par-tlC'-U-lar-nient,  s.    [Eng.  particular ; 

-ment.}    A 'particular,  a  detail. 

*  par-tic'-n-lar-nes3»  s.    [Eng.  particular: 

-luss.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  particu- 
lar ;  fastidiousness. 

*  par-tic -u-late,  v.i.  kt.    [Parxicle.] 

A.  liitrans.:  To  makt  mention  singly  or  in 
detail ;  to  particularize. 

"I  may  not  particulate  &/  Alexander  Hales,  the 
Irrefragable  doctor. "'Cantdffn;  Remains. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  mention  in  detail  ;  to  par- 
ticularize. 

par-tic'-n-late,  a.    [Lat  particula  =  a  par- 
ticle.] 

*  1.  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  particle 
or  atom. 

2.  Referring  to  or  consisting  of  particles; 
produced  by  jiarticles:  as,  a  particulaU  dis- 
ease.   (Tyndail.) 

*  par-tie.  s.    IPartv,  a.) 

part-ing,   *part-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
IPart,  r.j 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (3ee  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjectiiit : 

1.  Serving  to  part,  divide,  or  separate  ; 
dividing. 

2.  Departing  ;  moving  away. 

"  A  parting  Bt«p  or  two  he  made." 

Scntt  :  Ladif  of  the  l.ak*.  1».  M. 

3.  Given  or  done  when  separating:  as,  a 
parting  kiss,  v,  parting  word. 

C.  As  suhatantive: 

L  OrdiiuiTy  La^iguage  : 

1.  The  act  of  separating  or  dividing ;  iepara- 
tion,  division. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separated  or  divided. 

3.  The  division  of  the  hair  on  the  head. 

4.  A  place  where  a  division  or  separation 
takes  place. 

"  The  parting  ot  the  way."— fieJHef  xxL  21. 

5.  The  act  of  departinji  from  or  leaving 
others ;  departure,  leave-taking. 

"  It  we  d"  meet  again,  we'll  smile  Indeed  ; 
If  uot,  tu  true,  tbia  /ntrfi/ig  was  well  made." 

ShnJi-enp.     Juiiut  Cm*ar.  v.  L 

•  6.  A  sharing  ;  a  participation  ;  fellowship. 
"For  wh.it  pnrUng  of  rlghtwynueue  with  wlckid- 

uesae?  "— ll'j/c't^u  ■  a  Cor.  »i. 

IL  Tec-hiiicaily : 

1.  Comb-making  :  A  mode  of  making  combs 
to  economise  material,  in  which  a  p;iir  of 
conilis  are  made  from  a  single  sli]>  a  little  over 
the  width  of  one  ;  as  the  teeth  of  ench  comb 
occupy  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  tlie  other. 

2.  Founding:  Tlie  meeting  surfaces  of  the 
sand  rammed  up  in  the  cope  and  iu  the  drag. 
[Partino-sasd.] 

3.  Geology: 

(1)  A  joint  or  fissure  in  a  stratum  separat- 
ing it  into  two  portions. 

(2)  A  thin  layer  separating  two  beds. 

4.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  The  let  or  process  of  separating  silver 
from  gold  by  aii  acid. 

(2)  The  same  as  Parting-buli-ton  (q.v.). 

5.  NauU  :  Breaking  cable,  leaving  the  anchor 
in  the  ground. 

6.  Paper  :  The  act  or  process  of  separating 
the  moist  sheets. 

parting-bead.  s. 

Join.  :  Tlie  b&ided  slip  inserteu  into  the 
centre  of  the  pulley  style  to  keep  apart  the 
upper  and  lower  sashes  of  a  window. 

parting-bullion,  s.  A  mixture  of  gnld 
and  silver.  When  the  gold  is  greater  in 
quantify,  the  mixture  is  railed  a  gold  parting, 
and  wlieii  tlie  silvei'  is  greater,  a  silver  i)ai-ting. 


Native  gold  is  always  found  alloye'i  with 
silver,  ami  native  silver  is  sometimes  fonnd 
alloyed  with  g<dd.  It  is  only  when  the  alloy 
is  in  suthcient  ahumian'-e  tu  pay  for  extrao- 
tiou  or  partmg,  that  it  is  called  parting  bullion. 

parting-line,  s. 

Founding:  The  line  upon  a  pattern  u  it 
lies  imbedded  in  the  sand,  bflow  which  the 
draw  of  the  pattern  is  apward,  and  abov« 
which  it  is  downward. 

parting-sand.  s. 

Fminding :  Dry  sand  free  fh)m  clayey  oo»- 
pouiids  itla<^ed  between  the  two  memb^  of  a 
mould  to  facilitate  their  separation, 

parting-tool,  s. 

1.  Marble-working:  A  rasp  of  peculiar  shap^ 
coarse  or  flue  in  grain,  and  used  by  marblo- 
workers. 

2.  Turning :  A  cutting-tool  used  by  wood 
and  ivory  turners  ft>r  seitarating turned  pieces 
fri)in  the  block,  turuing  out  interior  cylindei^ 
Ac. 

3.  Carving:  An  angular  gouge  like  a  hollow 
graver,  used  for  maiking  outlines,  tendrils, 
stems,  and  markings  of  leaves,  &c 

4.  Join. :  A  chisel  with  a  bent  edge. 

par'-ti-san  (1),  *  pSr'-tl-zan  (1).  5.  A  «. 
[Fr.  7>(I3^Cisau=:apaltnc^,a  puit;iker,  from  ItaL 
jxirtigiano,  paritgiaiu),  from  IjOw  Lat.  *  par- 
litiaiiiLS,  from  Lat.  jiartitus^  pa.  par.  oi  pariior 
=.  to  divide  ;  pars,  geult.  partis  —  a  part*} 

A«  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  aflherent  of  a  party  or 
fartion  ;  one  who  is  stitmgly  or  violently 
attached  to  a  p:irty  or  interest. 

"  These  partliaru  of  factions.* 

Uaiiiel :  Cwtt  Want  U* 
•IL  Military: 

1.  One  of  a  body  or  detachment  of  troops 
sent  out  on  a  special  enterprise. 

2.  Tlie  commander  of  sucli  a  body  or  da- 
tachmeut. 

B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertnininp  or  attached  to  a 
party  or  faction  ;  biassed  or  acting  in  tha 
interest  of  a  party  or  faction, 

*  2.  Mil. :  Engaged  on  a  special  enterpriM 
or  duty. 

*  partisan-ranger,  s. 

Mil. :  The  same  as  Partisan  (1),  A.  IL  1. 

par'-ti  san  (2),  par'-ti-zan  (2),  'par-te- 

san,  s'  'iFr.  pKituisane,  a 'word  of  duubtfol 
origin,  but  jiroh.  an  ex- 
tension of  O.  H.  Ger.  par- 
td,  M.  H.  Ger.  bartc  =  a 
battle-axe.  tHALBi:RD.] 
Cf.  Sw.  bardisan ;  Law 
Lat.  purtisana  =  a  paixi- 
san.) 

1.  A  staff  headed  by  a 
blade  having  lateral  pro- 
jections.  It  was  originally 
an  implement  of  war,  but 
i-erarae  eventually  re- 
stricted to  tlie  use  of 
guards  who  took  part  in 
ceremonial  observances; 
a  halberd. 

"  He  w«B  at  last  hurt  with  »  jurrison.'— jr«rta  .• 
Pluturch.  p.  *9i. 

2.  A  commander's  leading-staff;  a  baton,  a 
truncheon. 

3.  A  quarter-staff. 

par'-ti-san-ship.   s.       fEng.   partiwi  (l); 

■skip.]  *fhe  state  of  being  a  partisan  ;  strong 
attachment  to  or  bias  in  f  tvtiurof  aparticidar 
party  or  factiou  ;  party-feeling. 

part'-ite,  a,    [Lat  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  parti* 

=  to  divide.] 

Bot.:  Divided  nearly  to  the  ba.se.  Used  of 
a  leaf,  CJilyx,  perianth,  &c     [Parted.] 

par-ti'-tion,  *  par-ty-cy-on,  $.    [Fr.  poi^ 

tidoii,  from  Lat.  jmrlUioneny  accus.  of  par- 
titto  =  a  sliariiig,  a  division,  from  pirdtus,  p(L 
par.  of  partio^  to  divide  ;  pars,  genit.  partit 
=  a  part ;  Sp.  partlcion;  Ital.  purtizione.] 

L  Ordinary  iMngvage : 

1.  The  net  of  dividing  or  separating  Into 
pai-ts  or  shares  ;  division,  (tistiibutioiu 

"  My*el(  Biinrejred 
Tba  ioAt partUion,  and  due  vtrtlioa  p»Ud." 

/*op<; :  JTomer  ;  fliad  xi.  Ml. 


ate,  tS,t,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  tSiO,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  int,  sire,  or,  marine :  go,  p9K 
or,  wore,  woU  work,  whd,  sdn ;  mnte,  ctib,  ciire,  onite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    jB,ee  =  e;ey  =  a:qn  =  kw. 


partition — parttirition 
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fi.  The  iftate  o(  being  dlvfdML 

**  Ltk«  to  a  duiil>l«  cherry.  Msiiilng  |ari«l. 
But  y«t  liU  Uliloii  Ui  fftrtUmii." 

aituk^p  :  J/idgumnu-r  A'itflU'i  Drtam,  IIL  % 

JL  Tbe  t'lace  or  purtwlit- re  di:)»aniLJuD  is  lundc 

"The  moaiid  vh»  ui-irly  m  ulo,  tn'  «i£ht  ooultl  t»M 
B*tvUt  tba  oiiotpaTt.tt  .m  uf  tlio  t.'r.iai." 

i/ryden  .    ^'tot0er  t  L»af.  fA 

•^  Diatinrtion;  point  or  line  of  division. 

**0ood  Croui  bttJ  And  no  piiriition." 

Shakejip.  .   -i  llviiry  If'.,  1».  L 

•6.  That  which  separates  ur  divides. 

^  OnKt  wIUktv  ^ure  to  miidiieu  tiear  alliinl. 
And  tlilu  parCitioiu  d«  tht-lr  lotnidi  dU  ide." 

Drpdmn :  Alualr.m  *  AchUr>f>hti.  \.  1S4. 

•6.  A  separate  part;  a  conip;iriineiit,  an 
«partiii.-iit     {.Milton :  I'.  /,..  viii.  105.) 

*  7.  A  division,  a  li&idiiig. 

"Th^re  U  yvt  another  itarticitm  of  bbtoir  which 
ConieMus  TkclttiB  innketn  which  l»  not  to  be  fur- 
fottcii  '—Bteon:  Advaitcmnvni  <if  Learning,  IL 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  wall  of  atone,  brick,  or  timber 
fcnning  a  divisiuD  between  rooms,  &c. 

2.  Bota  ny : 

(1)  (f'l.):  The  deepest  divisions  into  which 
s  partite  leaf  can  be  cut  wiUiout  becoming 
oonipoiitML 

(2)  A  vertical  dissepiment  dividing  a  seed- 
■resiifl  into  cells. 

3.  Her. :  One  of  the  several  divisions  made 
In  u  L-<iat  when  the  arms  of  aeveral  fsiitilies 
are  borne  all  together  on  oneshii-ld  on  arcouiit 
W  InteiTTiiirriHgea  or  otherwise.  IQuabtering.] 

4.  Law:  Division,  as  of  an  estate  into 
acveralty. 

*■  In  thf  parti' ion  of  Mtntes,  the  remedy  afforded 
hj  courtfl  m(  ciuity  wiut  filwiija  »o  much  iiiorL-  i-irtn:lu,il 
UAD  tbfit  obtiviaable  under  a  MTltuf  jtartittoti.thut 
tbi-  Ci.urt  of  Clmucery  eiirly  ul)t-ini'-d.  litid  li.-w  luii? 
po64te8w.'" I ,  iin  .iliiiDul  exclusive  Jurisilictiou," — Black- 
alone  :  t'omnxrrif.,  bk.  ItL.  cti.  17. 

*  5.  Music :  The  same  as  Score  (q.  v.). 

partition-Unes,  s.  pi 

Jier. :  Tlioac;  lines  by  which  the  shield  !s  eut 
cr  dividoil  |>(T|icndiciilarly.  diagonally,  Jkc, 
M  the  ]>arty  per  {uile,  party  per  lHi;ud,  ^c 

partition  of  niunbers,  &. 

Math.  :  Tim  resoinlioiiunnle^erBintoparts, 
•object  to  certain  conditions. 

partltloii-waU, «. 

1.  Lit. :  The  same  a.s  pAnTiTioN,  ».,  IL  1. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  division,  &  fence. 

"  Emrhjaiirea  our  factiniin  have  made  In  the  chnrch, 
become  atireitt  pnrtUitn-^ffoU  to  keepelbenoutof  It." 
~Deea!j  nf  Piety. 

par-ti'tlon,  vX    (Partition.  t.\ 

1,  To  <iivide  by  partitions  ;  lo  separate  into 
distinct  jiartM  liy  partitions. 

~  I  midf  Mtjuid  both  theae  Bida»  ...  to  bo  untfvmM 

Vithiiut.     tliuugli     »>-VFrally    partitioned    MiLblu.**— 
Bacon  ■  Kunjft :  Of  BuUding. 

*  2.  To  divide  into  shares  :  as,  To  partition 
■n  estat''. 

•  par-ti'-tlon-al,  a.     [Eok-  partition.;  -al.) 
■  Formed  or  divided  by  {lartiUoutf. 

"The  p-k)*  .  .  .  onaljUn  from  three  to  Avueee'tli  In 
partUiumU  oeJIa.'— &raui0«r .  iiu(/ar  CarM,  tv.    tNut«.) 

por'-ti-tfve,  a.  k  ».    {Vr.  partttif,  as  if  from  a 
lAt.  jKirtintnts,  from  partitus,  jia.  par.  of  j<xr(io 
=  to  divide.] 
Grammar  : 

1,  As  adj. :  Denoting  a  part ;  expressing 
the  relation  of  a  part  to  tlie  wholu  :  us,  a 
parlitive  ^rcnltive. 

2.  As  suhst. :  A  distribnttre;  a  word  de- 
noting or  expressing  p,irlilii>n. 

•  par'-trtive-l3?,  "f/c.    [Eng.  partitive;  ^y.) 

In  a  partitive  niunuer. 

par'-ti-zan,  *.    (  Pa  rtihan.] 

■  part-Uss,  •  parf-lcsso.  a.    [Eng.  part; 

CflU.J     Without  paiLs. 

"WbuUr  %nUi parilrue SviTilniut  ' 

Ihioiet      Sli'TocvnuM.  \<.  n 

^  In  a  note  in  he,  the  word  Is  explained 
at  "  without  good  parttji." 

•  part  -ldt»  1.     [A  dirnln.  of  pnrt  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  neck.e«ivering  or  gorget  worn  by 
feni.ilea  ;  a  r.ilf. 

"  Ami  I'nrtheiiiA  laid  hU  lieod  in  her  U|i,  temring  ofl 
brr  liiiiifii  alt-evoi  and  firllrt  Ui  Rcrw  aU>ut  !■)• 
9«utui»-"—3i»i'trg  ■  A loadiiA.  liL 

2.  A  ln*n,  from  the  nilf  or  ring  of  feathers 
•B  the  tii'ck. 

*•  Daiiii-  )Ht>tt^t,  c»«r  nenmt  to  hlii  itdfl, 
UvktU  all  bia  |rtt«uni  uiwui,  aitil  how  h«  rrv'd." 
/'Tifd'n  :  lock  *  /m,  BT. 


3.  A  woman. 
**  Thfiu  d'-tard.  thoa  art  woman  tlr'd  ;  norooeted 

By  Ihy  duuiij  parttrt  hrre." 

Sft-ifctfp.  .■    WinX^'$  Tale.  \L  i. 

*  parf-IikO,  adv.    [Ens-  part,  and  like.}    In 

jiails  or  shares. 

**  Rtvtj  man  bad  bli  part  portUto.'— r<la<:  John 

xix. 

part'-ljlf',  adv.  [Eng.  part ;  -ly.]  In  fiorao  part 
or  degite  ;  in  some  measure  ;  not  wholly  ;  not 
altogether. 

"  Here  llee  a  heap,  half  sliviTi  and  partly  drown'd," 
JJrai/ttMi:  Baronj  Wart,  II. 

part'-ner,    '  par-oen-er,    '  part-en-cr, 

«.    J.'l  he  same   word  as  jiarcencr  (q.v.),  from 
O.  Ft.  parsonnifr,  fjom  Low  I^at.  •prrrfifion- 
nrius,  ptirtioiiarius ^coin\i\ou.  mnfnal,  from 
Lat,  partitio  =  a  division,  a  jiartitiou  (<i.v.).J 
I.  Ordinary  1m ngtutge : 

1.  One  who  has  a  share  or  part  in  anythin:^ 
Titti  another ;  a  parUci)>ator,  a  partaker,  au 
associate. 

"  Pclr  Fortune  aet  me  down 
The.parftt«rof  an  emi)erur8  crown." 

Scott  ■  Lord  ff  the  Idft.  \t.  t*. 

2.  Specif.  :  One  who  is  ass()ciate'l  with  one 
or  moi-e  others  in  a  husiness  ;  a  rm-mbcr  of  a 
partneiship;  an  associate  in  any  commercial, 
numufacturing,  or  other  business  or  under- 
taking. 

3.  One  who  dances  with  another,  whether 
male  or  female. 

"  I>«ul  in  your  ladles  every  one ;  Bweet  partner. 
1  muat  Dot  yet  foraakc  ynu." 

ShaUip. :  BeTtrjf  Tin.,  t  4. 

4.  A  husband  or  wife  ;  a  consort. 

"  Ttif  c'ittA?e  where  she  dwelt; 
And  where  yet  divfll*  her  ftlthful  pnrtner" 

Wordswirlh  :  Kjcurrfiori .  bk.  t1, 

n.  Navt. :  A  fhimework  or  bushing  in  or 
around  a  liole  in  a  deck  to  receive  the  heel  of 
a  mast,  hitt,  or  pnitip.  or  to  form  a  basis  for 
the  pawls  of  a  capstan. 

*  pai-t'  ner»  v.t.  &  L    [FAnnttzR,  $.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  join  as  a  partner. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  a  partner, 

"  A  liuty  *ho 
So  fair,  aad  fasten'd  to  an  euipcry. 
Would  luake  the  greut'at  kiuM  double— to  hi>  ftarttur'd 
WlUi  louibuyo."  iHuiketp.  :  CyinbtUne,  i.  6. 

parf -ner-Stafp,  <■     (Eng.  porfmr;  -«ftip.l 

1.  The  state  or  enndifion  of  being  a  partner, 
associate,  or  participatur  with  auotJier  ;  joint 
interest. 

"  Rome.  Uiat  aeVr  knew  three  lordly  henda  before, 
Fir«t  fell  by  fnUtl  pf(r(ner«h(p  of  ijower," 

Howe:  Lucan,  i  IM. 

2.  An  association  of  two  or  more  persons 
for  the  carrying  on  of  any  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, or  other  businens  undertakini,', 
occupation,  or  calling,  or  a  voluntary,  verliai 
or  written  contrart  between  two  or  mor>_- 
persons  to  join  together  their  money,  lalwur, 
gooils,  skill,  &c.,  or  ail  or  any  of  them,  lor 
the  prosecution  of  any  biimness  or  uniln- 
taking,    upon    the    understanding   that    tlie 

f)rolilK  or  losses  shall  be  divided  l>etween  them 
n  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital,  stock, 
Ac,  wiinpHed  by  each  partner.  Muny  ot  the 
•tiLtes  liave  their  siteeial  legialation  in  regaid 
to  jHirtnerKhjp,  some  of  ihcm  having  a  liniit<-i| 
lialiility  law,  under  which  each  partner  of  a 
c'iini])iijiy  is  lialilo  only  to  the  amount  of  his 
hharo  in  tliu  euj'ilul  bt<»  k  A  jtarlnerbliip 
may  I>e  limited  to  one  venture  or  to  one 
bi^inch  of  burliness  willioiit  lULluding  any 
other  ventures  or  branches  nf  business  eiitcreii 
Into  by  any  of  the  jiartners.  A  partnership 
may  bo  entered  into  for  a  definite  litne  or  a 
Bpecilic  ti-ansactjon,  or  may  be  left  indefinite 
to  be  dissolved  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  partners,  rartnem  are  known  as  acti\'e 
or  urttonsible  when  I  hey  take  an  active  part  in 
the  cotidnet  of  the  business  as  principals;  as 
dormant  or  slecjung  wlien  they  do  nut  take 
any  active  part,  but  are  merely  passive  in  the 
firm  ;  and  as  nominal,  when  they  allow  llnir 
names  to  be  used,  an<l  so  an>  held  out  to  the 
world  as  partners,  although  having  no  actual 
inti'ient  in  the  eondnct  of  the  Imsiness  or  ils 
piolits.  I'uderticfvts  law.  a  p.irtnert(liip  is  a 
dislinct  pt  isonayc.  ao  that  in  actions  brought 
by  or  agai'.st  It  the  nnmesof  the  individual 
partners  need  not  be  given.  One  partner  can 
nlso  lifing  itn  action  agiiinst  the  tirm  as  a 
distinct  person,  and  tht;  partnership  can  be 
ma'le  lutiikrupt  witliont  tlie  goods  of  any  of 
the  pnrtners  heing  sequeKtnitnd. 

"  Scnttrly  niiy  iiieriihrr  «)f  a  mtiirrfirat Ion  of  •<>par»- 
Uatai-litannI  Uib>  a  ftnr  nrrthh;  urarrlvil  a  riiiUKlidr. 
|Kit  a  auii  Kill  iw  nii|<mit.lco.  ur  gn*<>  hia  rube  al  <ui 
KUill»u.'-.U.iriiuJntt     Nut    A'rw..  all.  xL 


3.  A  r:ile  in  arithmetic,  the  same  aa  p!ELU>w- 
8UIP,  II.  1  (q.v.), 

4.  (PI.) :  The  two  thick  pieces  of  wood  a 
the  bott')m  of  a  mast 

par'-tridge,  *  par-trlche»  •  par-tryche, 

•  par-tryke,  *par  trys,  *  per-trlche» 

•  per-trik,  s.     [Fr.  perarlx,  from  Lat.  ptr- 
dicem,  accQS.  of  p«rdfa!  (q.v,).] 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing.  :  The  genus  Perdix,  and  espec 
Pertlixcinerta,  UieCommon  or  Gray  Partrldg^t 
a  well-known  game-bird,  widely  dlstrilmted 
in  Europe.  General  t<me  of  plumage  brown  , 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  sides,  and 
flanks  Iduish  gray,  freckle<l  with  dark  gray, 
lower  breast  with  a  rich  chestnut  horseslioe- 
shapud  patch  on  a  ground  of  wliite ;  sides  and 
flanks  barred  with  chestnut;  thigtis  grayish 
white ;  legs  and  toes  bluisli  w-liite,  claws 
brown.  I^ength  of  O'lult  male  abrmt  twelve 
inches.  In  East^'rri  Siberia  it  is  replaced  by 
Perdix  barhaUi,  the  Beanled  Partridge  ;  and 
thereisacloselyallied  species  in  'li\iet.P.hodg- 
gonite.  The  partridge  prefers  open  grounds, 
and  often  nests  in  expn^id  situations.  Itfeods 
on  slugs,  caterpillars,  and  gruks  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  so  compensates  the  farmer  for  the 
injury  it  does  to  his  corntieldfi.  The  name  par- 
tridge is  given  in  the  United  Stute.n  to  various 
speeies  of  Grouse  and  Ortyx,  or  <JuaiL 

('-*)  The  sub.family  Perdicinse  (q.v.). 

"2.  Ordn. :  A  large  bombard  formerly  tured 
In  sieges  and  defensive  works. 

3.  5crjp(. ;  i*'\p  i/jOTc)  (1  Sam.  ixvi.  20,  and 
Jer.  xvii.  11)  is  probably  a  partridge,  though 
lint  the  common  species,  whicli  does  not  occur 
in  Palestine. 

partridge-berry,  t. 

But.:  (1)  (iiuUtlieria  procumbent;  (2)  Aa 
American  name  for  llitchella. 

partridge-breeder,  s    One  who  breeds 

or  lears  partridges  for  sale  or  sport. 

"  Tbeee  partridf/e-breeders  of  a  thouaand  Tean,** 
Tennyion  :  Aylmm/'t  Fi^Ui,  3S2. 

partridge-wood,  <. 

Hot.  £  Comin.  :  Formerly  thought  to  be  the 
wootl  of  Heisteria  coccinea,iiU  Olacail,  but  now 
t>elieved  to  be  derived  from  various  West 
Indian  and  South  American  trees,  specially 
Aiulira  itifirmis.  It  is  beautifully  variegated, 
and  was  fonnorly  iised  in  Brazil  for  ship- 
building. In  dockyards  it  is  called  Cabbage- 
wood. 

parts^h'-ine,  parts^ta -in-ite»  «.  [Afler 
P.  Pailtfch,  tlie  Austrian  uiinerMlogtst ;  sutf. 
•in'',  -iuite  [Mliu).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  in  aniall 
crystals  and  fragments  in  auriferous  sand  at 
Ohlapian,  Transylvania.  Uardneos,  6*5  ti>  7  ; 
up.  gr.  40U(J;  lustre,  feeble,  greasy;  colour, 
yellow,  reddish  ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal. 
Analysis  yielded  :  silica,  36  63 ;  alumina,  l^'^'d ; 
jtrotoxide  of  iron,  H'17;  protoxide  of  ninn» 
t,'ane«e,  29"J8 ;  lime,  2*TT;  water,  0*88. 

'par-turb,  v.t.    [Pkrturb.J 

•  part  i^re, ».    [Pakt,  v.]    I>e[>artaro. 


"  par-tur-l-ato,  v.i.  |Lat.  partHno  =  u> 
desire  to  bring  forth  young  ;  to  be  m  labour; 
from  purio  =  to  hear.)    To  bring  forth  young 

•  par-tur'-l-en-9J^,  s.     (Eng.  j«aHKTvii(; 

•cij.  1    The  quality  or  state  of  being  parturient ; 
liaituntion. 

•  par-tar'-I-^nt,  o.  [LaL  twrf  ti  rinu,  pr.  par. 
of  j»<ir(uriu  =  to  be  In  labour.)  About  to 
bring  forth  young  ;  fruitful,  pmlillc 

"Tht*  plant  that  la  lt\iriafltil.  muat  alao  be  pmrtmH*nt 

and  fiultful. "  — «p    r,r>r,'.,r  .  a^'Ht-iu.  vol.  tlL.  asr.  •. 

•  par-tur-I-ffa'-9i'^t«  $.    (Lat  jtarturio  = 

to  Irf"  in  lalnuir,  and  faeiens,   pr.   par.   ot  /orio 
=  to  inukc.J 

Mtd. :  A  medicine  which   excites    uterine 
action,  or  fa4'ilitales  parturition,  as  ergot. 

•  par- tiir'-l-ofts.  «.  [IaI.  parturHo)  ^  tm  tie 
in  labour  ;  Kng.  adj.  kuII.  •ous.l    Tne  same  as 

PAIlTU(llCKT(q.V.). 

"8tlrrln|[  with  |Miln  In  the  porf uriowj  throaa.' 

Or.til-m      JVo«M.  hU  Birth  1  UintetM. 

par  tn'ri'-tlon,  <.  |Kr.,  fh»m  Ijit  pnrturu 
titmem,  ;.cc.  vfpiirturUio,  frum  pa rtu rto  =  to  *»• 

in  lalxoir.) 


hSiX  b^ ;  p^t.  J<^1;  oat,  ^ell,  ohoms.  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  slxi.  a^ ; 
-tlan  =  ah^n.    -Uon,  -cion  =  shiLn ;  -(lou,  -91011  -  zhun.    -oloua.  -tlouB,   aloos  - 


expoot,  Xenophon,  o^ ist.    -Ukg. 
ahuB.    -bio,  -dlo,  &c  -  bol.  del- 
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partmritive— paschal 


1.  TItP  act  of  lirinj,'ing   f»rtii  or  Wing  de- 
Bvereil  <if  ymuig. 

•■R.'i.r«!  eritiiig  ihefeiiiHlo  form  in  all  BtiMtes.  and  in 
all  the  iiiciiWatd  '-f  paiturUioH.'—Sutittcoi  2'our 
thr-ugh  Ita'y.  cli.  vii. 

*  2.  Tluit  which  is  brought  forth  ;  a  birth. 

•  par-tiir'-i-tive.  a.     [Parturition.]     Per- 
taining or  relating  to  paituritiou  ;  obstetiic. 

par'-ty,  •  par-tl,  *  par-tlG,  s.  &  a.  [Kr. 
jxir/(t;  =  a  part,  a  Bliare,  a  party;  parti  =a 
baigtin,  a  |«iity,  a  side,  i-rop.,  tlie  pa.  par.  of 
par'ir  =  to  (livi<le,  from  Lat.  partita,  feiii. 
sitig.  of  jxirtilxvi,  pa.  par.  of  jiartior  =  to 
divi<le,  frnni  pars,  geiiit.  partis  — a  part;  Ital. 
purtita=.  .sliare,  a  part  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  partida 
aj-arty  of  sohliei-s,  a  crew,  &c.J 
A.  As  Auhstaittii'e : 

*  1.  A  piirt,  a  portion. 


aunt  ofths  Roie. 

2.  A  nnnilier  of  persons  uniteH  against 
others  of  a  i-ontrary  opinion  ;  a  faction  ;  one 
of  the  ])nrts  into  which  a  people  is  divided  uu 
qnestions  of  policy. 

"Tlie  loy  of  the  whole  partff  wai  boandleas."— 
MacaiUug  ■  ffW.  Eng..  cli.  xvli. 

3.  A  number  of  per^ums  collected  or  banded 
together  for  a  paiticular  purpose  :  si>ecif., 
a  deUiched  portion  of  a  larger  b4>dy  or  com- 
pany :  a  (tetacl.nu-nt  of  soldiers  sent  on  a 
■pedal  service  ;  an  armed  force. 

"  I  SAW  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven.' 

Shakeap.  :  Coriolantu,  L  0. 

4.  A  select  number  of  persons  lnvite<l  to  a 
•octal  meeting  or  entertain  men  t :  afl,  a  dinner 
yarty,  i\  card  party. 

5.  A  cau^e,  a  side. 

"  Thne  kolgbU  upon  our  part)/  aUla.' 

Shakesp.  :  I  Hmry  tV.,  v.  k. 

*  6.  Ad  ally,  a  confederate. 

"  li\A  partif*.  hU  nlUMncs." 

ShakMp.      WinUr'i  TaU,  It  S. 

7.  Ow!  of  two  litigants  ;  the  plaiutitTor  the 
defendimt  in  a  suiL 

"Ttid  tnoM  of  both  partiet  ahAlI  come  bafor*  tb« 
\9Agt*.' —  Exodat  xxti.  9. 

8.  One  who  is  concerned  or  Interested  In 
any  atfair. 

**  1  mtut  b*  a  party  In  thU  altcnttton.** 

SKtketp  :    Winter  t  TaU.  I  I. 

9.  One  who  is  cognizant  of  and  consents  to 
or  approves  of  anything. 

"Who  would   never  consent  to  be  a  partw  to  the 

rlintton  aud  ovpreuiuu."— Maoaitiay .    uitL.  Sng.. 
lit 

10.  A  certain  Individual  or  person  referred 
to  under  consideration. 

n.  A  person  or  Individoal  In  general.  (Siang.) 

*■  The  Med7   looking  old  'party'  who.   were  we  to 

{Ddfffl  hlni  merely  from  appeftmiicea.  ahould  >>e  a  petty 
railtseiuaii  or  a  market  gardener  in  reduced  circum- 
»tai)C«3  may  be  wortli  ; 
Telegraph,  Aug.  V>,  18S5. 
B.  As  adjectiw  : 

I.  Orti.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  party 
or  faction  :  as,  a  party  cry,  jKirty  spirit. 

n.  Her. :  Part^  or  divitled  ;  used  with  re- 
ference to  any  division  of  a  ticld 
or  charge  :  as,  party  ver  pale, 
when  a  held  is  ilivided  by  a  per- 
pendicular line  ;  ^*arty  per  /esse, 
when  it  is  divided  hy  a  horizontal 
line  ;  party  per  bend,  when  it  is 
dlvide<l  by  a  tine  running  diagon- 
ally from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  party  peb 
sinister  base.  brnd. 

*  party-cloth,  s.   Cloth  made  of  different 

colours. 

*  party  -  coated,  a.  Having  a  party- 
coloured  coat ;  dressed  in  motley.  like  a  fool. 
(Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2,) 

party-colored,    parti -colored,    a. 

Of  divers  colors,     exhibiting  a  diversity  of 
colors. 

"  In  eaning  time 
Fall  party-cotoured  lam  be,  and  those  were  Jacob't," 
SSaketp. :  Merchant  <y'  I'enic*,  L  1 

*  party-fellow,  5.     A  partner. 

party  fence-'wall,  s.  A  wall  dividing 
the  projierty  belonging  to  or  in  the  occupation 
of  one  i)ei-8on  fjoni  that  of  another. 

party-gold,  s. 

Metnll.  :  Beaten  or  leaf  silver  with  a  coating 
of  gold  on  one  side. 

party-jury.  s. 

Imic:  a  jury  composed  of  half  foreigners 
and  half  natives  ;  lialf-tongue  (q.v.). 


party-man.  s.  A  supporter  or  adherent 
of  a  party  or  fuctiuu  ;  a  factious  man ;  a 
partizan. 

party-spirit,  5.  The  spirit  which  ani- 
mates or  supports  a  party. 

party-spirited,  a.    Having  the  spirit  or 

feelings  of  a  paity  ur  partisan. 

party-verdict,  s.    A  joint  verdict. 

"  Thy  son  is  banlsh'd  ni>oii  good  advice. 
Whereto  thy  totigiie  a  party ■oer.iict  gave." 

Shakap. :  Richard  II..  L  L 

party-wall,  s. 

Building :  A  wall  separating  two  adjoining 
tenements.  Originally,  it  meant  a  wall  built 
upon  the  lands  of  two  adjoining  proprietors 
which  furnished  support  for  the  floors  aud 
roofs  of  the  tenements  on  each  side.  Legally, 
party-walls  must  be  of  a  certain  thickness, 
according  to  the  height  and  character  of  the 
buildings,  and  muet  be  carried  up  to  a  height 
of  twelve  inches  abo%'e  the  roof,  measured  at 
right  augles  to  the  pitch. 

*  par-ty-i^m,  s.  tEng.  party ;  -ism.]  De- 
votion to  party  ;  party  spirit. 

partz'-ite.  s.     [After  Dr.   A.   P.  W.   Partz ; 

suff.  -ite  {Min.y] 

Min.  :  A  hydrous  oxide  of  antimony,  mixed 
with  various  metallic  oxides.  Amorphous  ; 
colour,  various.  Regarded  as  an  ore  rather 
than  a  mineral  species. 

pa-rn'-lis,  5.     [Gr.  mxpovXit  (paroulia),  fh>m 
wapa.  {para)  =^  beside,  and  oJ^Xic  (ouiu)  =  tbe 
gum.l 
Med. :  A  gura-boIL 

par-nre,  •  par-owr.  •  par-roar,  1.    [Of. 
Lat.  paro  =  to  prepare,  to  make  ready.] 
1.  A  set  of  jewels. 
*  2.  An  ornament.    {Prompt  Ponr.) 

par'-iis. «.    (Lat.  =a titmouse.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Paridae,  or  of  the  sub-family  Parinae.  Bill 
moderate,  strong,  straight,  rather  conical, 
slightly  compressed,  upper  mandible  hardly 
longer  than  lower,  and  not  notched.  Nostrils 
basal,  round,  covered  with  reflected  bristly 
feathers.  Wings  with  ten  primaries;  fourth 
or  fifth  the  longest;  tail  moderate,  even  or 
slightly  rounded.  Tarsus  motlerate  and 
scutellated  ;  feet  strong  ;  anterior  toes  united 
to  second  joint ;  hind  toe  with  a  short  hooked 
claw.  Geographical  range.  North  America, 
Mexico,  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  regions,  and 
tropical  and  Southern  Africa.  Forty-sii 
species  are  known  ;  Parus  major,  P.  caruUus, 
P.  ater,  P.  palustris,  P.  crigtatus,  P.  oaudatus, 
(Acredula  cavdata,  Linn.),  with  the  trivial 
names  respectively  of  the  Great,  the  Blue, 
the  Coal,  the  Marsh,  the  Crested,  and  the 
Long-tailed  Titmouse,  are  common. 

pa-rn'-^l-^  «.  [Or.  wapowria  (parou*io)=: 
presence,  from  iropciui  (pareimi),  pr.  par. 
TTopwc  (pardn)=  to  be  present:  wapa.  (para) 
z=  beside,  and  «Vt  {eimi)  =  to  be.l 

Wut. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the 
present  tense  is  used  instead  of  the  past  01 
futitre,  and  in  a  vivid  or  animated  narration 
of  past  or  prediction  of  future  events. 

par-va'-gilm,  s.    [Lat.]    [Pneumooastric] 

*  par-va-nim'-i-t^,  «.  [Formed  from  Lat. 
parinis  =  small,  and  animus  =  mind,  on  an- 
alogy of  magnanimity  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  a  little  or 
mean  mind  ;  littleness  of  mind  ;  meanness. 

2.  A  i^erson  of  a  little  or  mean  mind. 

"  Hopeleaa  pnrvinimltie'  of  the  true  insular  stamp.* 
—Fitztrduxird  HaU  :   Modem  English,  p.  S3. 

par'-ven-U,  ».  [Fr.,  pa.  par  of  -parvenir  =  to 
attain,  to  rise.]  An  upstart  ;  one  newly  risen 
into  notice. 

"The  gentleman,  when  all  U  toet,  cuts  hla  throat, 
the  pfirp/fi(i(  ouly  cuta  hU  credllore."— ijrfton;  GodoU 
pfiin.  ch.  lilt. 

par-vis,  par'-vise.  5.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat 
parvisiiis,  paravisus,  from  Lit.  par-rdlsus  =: 
paradise,  so  called  because  the  vacant  space 
in  front  of  a  church  was  used  to  represent 
paradise,  in  the  performance  of  mediieval 
mysteries.] 

1.  Tlie  porch  of  a  church  ;  an  area  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  a  clmrcli. 

"It  Is  not  my  design  to  enter  Into  the  diiputes  con- 
ceriiiitK  the  nitMiilug  or  etymolusy  of  par»i*."— IKur- 
ton  :  Eiigluh  Poetry,  i.    (Note  w.f 


"I  do  QOt 

perfect  parvktude.  or  the  le.iat  real 


2.  A  room  above  the  cliurcli  porch,  som^ 
times  used  as  a 

school. 

3.  A  moot  or 
disputation  on 
points  of  law,  so 
called  from  the 
place  where  it 
was  originally 
held. 

*par -vi-tude. 

5.      [Lat     parvi- 
tudo,  from  parvns 
=  little.]    Little- 
ness,   smallneaa,  pakv  13 
minuteness. 

a  mere  mathematical  point,  bnia 
reality  of  uialter."— 
More :' ImiHortalUjf  0/ th*  Soui,  hk.  \i.,  ch   L 

•  par'-vX-tS^,  s.     [Lat.  parvitas,  from  panwjss 
littleness,  }^iarvitude. 

"  But  what  are  these  for  their  flneneK*  and  p/irHtR 
to  those  minute  macMnes  endued  with  Ufa  aaJ 
tnotiout'^Ktiy  :  Creation,  pL  L 

par'-VO-line,  ».     [Fr.  parvoUnt.] 

Chem.  :  CgHjgN.  A  homologtie  of  the  pyri- 
dine series,  and  found  in  the  oil  obtained  from 
the  destructive  distillation  of  bones  and  othei 
animal  matters.  It  has  a  ]>eraistent  disagree 
able  odour,  is  liquid  at  ordinar>'  temperatures, 
and  boils  at  1S8*. 

•  par-y,  v.i.    (Lat.  par  =  eqnal.]    To  tally,  to 

correspond, 

"I  soon  found  the  Oreek  of  the  Alexandrian  aaA 
that  would  by  do  means  pary."—  BentUy  :  iMttr, 
April  U,  1710. 

pas  {s  sllentX  <•     [Fr.,  troxa  Lat.  pantMsa 
step.] 

1.  A  step,  a  dance,  as  pas  seul,  pas  de  de\m  = 
a  dance  by  one  or  two  performers ;  pas  r^ 
doubU  —  a  quick  step  or  march. 

2.  The  right  of  going  first;  precedenca. 

"  In  her  poor  clrcumatanoes.  she  stlU  preMrred  Xhm 
mien  of  ageutlewoinaji  ;  when  shs  came  into  any  full 
aAseuibly,  she  would  not  yield  the  poi  to  tli*  b«t(«i 
them,~  — ^rfruMnoC 

3.  A  foot-pace. 

"T«d«  a  w«lle  god*  pa*.'— MS.  Cantai.  Pt  T.  fl^ 
fo.  lU 

paa -de - sonrla,  *.  (Fr.,  =  •  monm's 
step.] 

Fort, :  A  staircase  from  the  ravelin  to  tha 
ditch. 

pas-seol,  a  A  dance  by  a  slngla  pe^ 
fonner. 

"  His  fraad  ]»a*-MUl  excited  som*  remark.* 

•  pas,  v.L    [Pass,  v.] 

P%-sa'-|^-an,  t.    (For  etyra.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  sect  of  Judaizing  Oath* 
arists  which  appeared  in  Lomltanly  late  Is 
the  twelfth  or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  probably  originated  In  the  East,  aiid 
took  tlieir  name  from  their  wanderings,  as  it 
tliey  were  passaggieri  (=  birds  of  passage),  or 
from  some  association  with  the  Crusades,  for 
which  pasagium  was  a  common  name,  lltey 
observed  the  law  of  Moses,  but  offered  do 
sacriflces  ;  and  considered  Jesus  as  a  Demi- 
urge by  whom  all  other  creatures  won 
brought  into  being. 

pa'-^^Jt,  «■    [Native  name.] 

ZooL  :  Oryx  ga2eUa.     [Orvx.) 

'  pasch,   *  pask.   *  paske.  "  pasqne,  a 

[Lat.  &  Gr.  pascha,  remotely  front  the  iletk. 
npB  (pesoc^i/i).]  The  feast  of  passover  or 
Easter. 

"  The  malater  mtlh,  my  time  Is  nigh,  at  thee  I  tniJl 
patkts  with  my  dlsclplls. "—  W'ydiffe  '  Sla  thet»  xxvL 

pasoh-egg,  s.  An  egg  stained  by  boil- 
ing, &c.,  and  given  to  voiing  persons  or 
children  at  Easter-tide  ;  a  box  in  imitahon  oC 
an  egg,  and  filled  with  sweetratats  or  other 
presents  for  Eluater. 

pasch-flower.  $.    [PASQue-FLowER.] 

pasch' -al,    *  pasch'-aU,    a.    &   $.     [Lai 

piischalis,  from  puscka  =:  the  j'assover.] 

L  As  ndj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pas»> 
over  or  Easter. 

"Bntcrtnlnlng  you 
With  Patehat  egg*,  ami  nur  |>oor  ouuvent  wine." 
Long/ellour :  OolUen  /.r-j/eiui,  iv. 

•2.  .(4s5ii6si. :  Thesaraeas  PASCHAL-CANDLa 
(q  v.). 


file,  fat,  fSre.  amidst,  what.  ^11,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  ^ire^  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or.  wore,  wplf.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    se,CD-e;  ey  =  a;  qu  —  kw. 


pasohal-oandle,  s. 

lioiiuin  iittaal  :  A  large  ornamented  wax 
eaiitllti  tltMseil  by  tlieottlciutingUfaconuii  Holy 
b.iiunlay,  ploot^l  on  the  allar  (U8iially  on  tue 
gitHi>el  ttiile),  and  lit  iil  iii;i>u  and  vetipeni  (and 
at  niiitirrs  wliere  thut  nrtice  i»  said  in  cliuir) 
till  lhu<»cUive  of  tlie  Ascensiuit.  Five  graiiiH 
of  incense,  syniltolizinK  tne  tlve  wounds  of 
Jesuii,  are  inserted  in  it  when  it  is  blessed 
Tne  n»e  o{  the  {tiLsihul  candle  can  be  traced 
back  U^  the  hftli  cent  ry. 

pasohal  -  controversy,   t.     [Eaijteu, 

QUAHTOIUX'IMAN.] 

paschal-oyole,  s.  The  cycle  by  which 
tliu  ilaie  or  Easter  \a  iiscertulned.  It  ia  funned 
liy  niultittlymy  together  the  cycle  of  the  sun 
^twuuty-ei^ht  years)  and  that  of  the  muou 
^niiieteei)  years). 

paSOhal-rentS,  s.  pi.  Yearly  tributes 
paid  hy  the  clerj^y  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon 
at  the  t^ter  visitations. 

*  pasoh'-al-ist,  5.  [Eng.  paschal;  -ist.]  A 
disjiiiianL  or  ii»ntrover3iali:<t  respecting  the 
proper  day  on  wliicli  Easter  should  fall. 

"Tlioae  cMt  mid  vretleru  Pa»«kaiitU."—MUlvn:  Pr^ 
Istical  f^woo/xK-y. 

^&seh: -lies,  s.pL  [Eue.pasch;-iU.]  [QuABTO- 

UBCIMANI.J 

•  p4s-(m-age  (age  as  ig\  s.  (Low  Lat. 
pitxwigiutn,  fioni  Lat.  pascumn=a,  pasture, 
from  jxiscor  =.  to  teed.) 

Law  :  The  grazinij  or  pasturing  of  cattle. 

pftar-Ca-ant,  a.  [Lat.  paa«>r=ito  feed.] 
IPascuaqe-J 

ller. :  A  term  applied  to  cattle,  sheep,  &c., 
when  borne  feeding'. 

pAS'-on-OUS,  a.      [Lat.  paxwus  =  of  or  fit 
for  p.i-,tiire.| 
BoL  :  Growing  tn  pastures.    (Treas.  of  BoL) 

pft-^ng',  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zoul. :  Capra  agagrus  {GmeMny.    [iEoAORE.] 

*pft8h  (1),  s.     [EtyiD.  doubtful]    The  face, 

vie  head. 
"Tbuuwiiiit'st  ft  rough  pojA,  uid  thflBbootathiit  I  have. 
Tu  b«  full  Uko  uie.      JihaJietp.:   WitU^r't  TaU,  L  2. 

*P&8h(2),  s.     [Pabs,  v.] 

1.  A  violent  blow. 

2.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  rain.    (Ptov.) 

*p&sll,  'paisb,  v.t.  (8w.  dial,  jxiska^  to 
aapple  in  water;  Dun.  baske=^  to  beat,  boxes 
=  to  \n)TC,  baxer  =.  a  iKixer  ;  Pruvin.  Ger. 
vaschea;  H.  Ger.  pfUsclitn  =  to  strike,  to 
daali.J    To  dash  to  pieces,  to  snuihli. 

"  Aud  path  the  Jawi  uf  serpeuU  veiiumotu." 

itarlow«:  1  Tarnburlaine,  L  L 

pa'-sha,  pa-shaW,  pa'-^ha  (or  as  pa- 
obA ), '  ba  -sha, '  ba  shaW,  s.  [Pers.  Cd- 
tkd.  t'tuhltdk  =:  agoviMiior  ut  apruvince  ;  a  cor- 
rnpt.  of  ]*aiWidh  =aii  eniprror,  a  prince,  agreat 
lord,  from  jxU  =  prntecting,  s/td/i  =  a  king.) 
(Fadisuau.)  a  Turkish  title  of  honour  be- 
stowed originally  on  princes  of  the  lilood,  but 
now  nUo  on  governors  of  provinties,  military 
officers  of  jiigli  nmk,  Ac.  Pashas  are  of  three 
grailes,  dlstinguislied  by  the  nun)l)er  of  horsc- 
uils  which  tlicy  are  entitled  to  l>eJir  on  a 
lance  as  a  tlistinclive  badge,  Piujhas  of  tlio 
bigliest  rank  I  tear  three  horsetails;  gnveniorM 
of  tlio  more  important  provincea,  two;  and 
minor  governors,  one. 

^  Panha  of  Egijpt :  A  not<td  dlamood,  now  in 
thfl  iKHwi^siou  of  Kgypt. 
pa  sha-llc.  pa'-^ba-lic  (or  as  pa-sha- 
lie),  »■    [Tuik.  jiwchdiyk.]    The  jurisdiction  of 
a  jtasha. 

p&s  i  KT&ph'io   p&S'i-grS.ph'-i[o  al,   a. 

{Vav^.  }nis'i<jru)Mii) ;  -ic,  -icai.\  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  pasi^^mphy. 

pa  SisT  ra-pb^*    «■      [Or.    ffo<yi  (pa*i)=for 

all,  d.it.  pi.  ornrac  ( /fu)  =ull,and'ypa^T)(;;ra;>/ie) 
a  writing.)  A  univci-sal  linguago;  ii  nystem 
ur  niaiiiKT  of  writing  aqialde  ol  being  under- 
■tood  arid  used  by  all  nations. 

"Tli«  llhiiiiltintor  of  a  irinnuv^^ript  lilatona  In  hU 

pnjigr.tfihii  oiilv  tlio  rnpltjd  uf  the  imnyrRith."— IK. 

T'li/lor:  JJem/iirt.  Ii.  M. 

p&3'-i-la-lj^,  ».  [Gr.  iratTi  (;iati)  — for  nil, 
dat.  ])l.  ol  ira?  { pa  a)  —  i\U,  fiUil  \a\rj  (III  Ir)  = 
talliiiig;  \aAtut  (Inlfo)  =.  to  lalk.)  A  lorin  nf 
■peecli  ad.iptfd  to  bo  UJCd  by  all  mnnkind  ;  a 
univer»il  language. 


PASQUE-rU)WEB. 


pas  chalist— pass 

*  paak,  *pasqne, «.    [I'Ascn.l 

*  pfUi-nage,   •  path'-nage  (age  m  Ig),  $, 

[Pannaok.) 

P&S'-pa-lum,  •.    [Gr.  noiraAac  (paspalos)  = 

u  name  fur  millet.] 

Hut. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  trilw  Paniceso. 
Tlie  inferior  tlower  is  neuter,  one-paled  ;  the 
superior  hemaplirodite,  two-i«led.  titeudel 
di'scriltes  26*J  species.  Paspaluvi  scrobicula- 
turn,  the  Millet  Khoda,  will  grow  in  India  in 
very  iufi-rior  soils,  and  is  largely  eultivated. 
The  pooitr  classes  eat  the  grain,  but  it  tends 
to  produce  diairhiea  and  a  kind  of  iiitoxii'A- 
tion.  Cattle  are  fed  upon  tlie  straw.  P. 
exile,  cultivated  in  the  West  of  Africa,  pro- 
duces a  tine  grained  corn. 

pas'-pj^,  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  passe-piid,  from 
pa^-vstr  =  to  pass,  and  pied  =  a  foot.) 

M-iLsic:  The  English  name  for  the  dance 
Passepied,  (.ailed  also  Passamezzo  by  the 
Italian  and  Pa^ipie  by  the  ^Spanish  wiiters. 
It  WHS  a  preeur>*or  of  the  minuet,  some  of  the 
tunes  called  by  the  title  Piispy  resembling  the 
minuet  in  rhythm  and  measure.  Hawkins 
says  it  "is  said  to  havf  been  invented  in 
Bretagne,  and  it  is  in  effect  a  quick  minuet." 
The  old  English  writers  call  it  passa-nieasure, 
passy-ineasiire,  ]'assing-measure,  or  simply 
measure.  It  was  a  favourite  dance  in  tlie 
lime  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  from  the  fact 
that  examples  exist  by  writers  as  late  as 
Purcell  and  Croft,  it  could  not  have  been  out 
of  fashion  in  their  time, 

pasque,  s.    [Pascii.] 

pasqne  -  flower, 
pascbal-flower,  .<:. 

Bot. :  Anemone  Pulsa- 
tilla, The  leaves  and  the 
involucre  have  doubly  pin- 
natitld  linear  segments  ; 
the  flower  is  inclinetl,  tlie 
sejials  six.  It  has  a  tube- 
rous root  anti  is  common  in  borders.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  with  purple,  externally 
silky  flowera.  It  is  indigenous  in  several  parts 
of  England. 

*  pas'-qufl,  *  pas-qoUe, '  pas-qnlll,  s.  &  a, 

[Fr.  pasipiilU  ;  Ital.  pasquiUo.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  Pasquinade 
(q.v.)- 

"Unltgnmit  splrit<4  every  where  hnve  bunt  forth 
into  sliuideruiiH  UbelH,  bitter  p<itguUt,  nUllug  p&m- 
phleta."— B/*.  Ball :  An  Butnbtv  lUrmonMtranM. 

^,Asadj.:  Lampt)Oiung. 
"Bucli  US  Xwiti  patquU  pid[)ltti  come 
With  thuitderlog  uoiimiic«,  but  to  beitt  the  drum 
To  civil  w»r«."  Brornn  :  Oeaf/i  u/  ifr.  J.  ^luUti. 

*  pas'-quil.  v.t.  [Pahquil,  ».]  To  lampoon, 
to  pasquinade. 

*  pas'-qoU-lant.  s.  [Eng.  pasquU;  -ant.] 
A  lampooner  ;  a  writer  of  pasquinades. 

*  pas'-quil-ler,  ».  [Eng.  pa-s./iti^-  -er.]  A 
lampooner,  a  jiasquillaiit. 

"  Adrifiii  Ibo  sixth  |io|M!  waa  en  highly  ofTended  luid 
grievously  v^ncil  with  /Mu?ul/fer>  »t  Kome,"— Wurtou  ,' 
A  not.  o/  i/«lanchotif. 

'  pas'-quin,   *  pas-qnine,  «.     [ital.  pas- 
qnino.]     The  same  as  PAstiUiNAUK  (q,v.). 
"  Hut  enough  ol  tl.is  (wetrv  Atexundrlue : 
I  hope  you  will  tbiiik  this  it  p'niuine  " 

Swift  -  Antwcrto  tir.  AA«PiJan. 

*  pas'-qnin,  v.t.  [Pas^uin,  ».]  To  lampoon, 
to  pdscpiiiia'h-. 

paa'-qain-ade.s.  [Fr.,  from  Itnl. pa.'^f/^u7Ia^^ 
=  a  liltL-i,  from  Pasqnino^  originally  tlie  name 
of  a  (gobbler  at  Rome,  in  the  DIteeiith  century, 
at  whose  stall  a  number  of  Idle  i)crsons  used 
to  assomblo  to  listen  to  his  pleasant  sallies, 
and  to  relate  little  aiie<'d'>tcs  in  their  turn, 
niid  indnlj^o  themselves  in  raillery  at  the  ex- 
iwnseofthe  passers-by.  After  the  cobbler's 
death  the  stal  ne  of  a  gladiator  was  fotmd  near 
his  stall,  to  which  Mi"  people  gave  his  name, 
and  on  whiih  the  wits  of  the  time,  secntly 
at  night,  aMlxed  their  lampoon?!,  (llufidn.) 
"The  Htitnu  nlill  stamlH  at  the  coiner  of  the 
Palazzo  IJnischl,  nnir  tlm  P.iluzzo  Navona." 
(IVright).]     A  lampoon,  a  satire. 

"WblK  jMf.rni  were  nut  aiuirliig  of  their  puqvin- 
adea."—  Sl-trimlny :  llUt.  Kny.,  c\\.  x.t, 

pass,  'passe,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pr.  paxxr^  from 
Lit.  jxissus  =.  a  step,  from  passiis,  pa.  par.  of 
pnndo  =  til  stretch  ;  8p.  ^xwar  ;  Port,  passar  ; 
Itid.  jxisnre.] 
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A*  hUratisUice  : 

J.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  To  go;  to  move  from  one  place  to  au- 
othcr  ;  to  be  moved  or  transferi^d  in  any  way 
from  one  place  to  another.  (Generally  used 
with  ail  adverb  or  prejKJSitiou  to  mark  tha 
kind  or  movle  of  motion  :  as,  to  jhiss  away,  lo 
pass  from,  to  jxtss  in,  tii;»cuj(  inUj,  U'*  fmsn  (nit^ 
8lc.)  When  used  absolutely  or  wuhout  a 
qualifying  word,  it  nsuatly  means  tit  go  p;uit  ■ 
certiiin  pmcu  or  person:  as,  tlie  coach  has 
poj^sed. 

2.  To  occur ;  to  take  place ;  to  l>e  present. 

"  It  ve  wuuld  Judge  uf  theiiAtureof  aiilrttB.  we  intui 
hftve  rvcuunw  tu  our  uwu  cuiuclwusueu  uf  wtutt  piute* 
wltbiu  our  oi«fU  lulud.'— ifoUf. 

3.  To  move  or  go  out  of  the  reach  of  ottsei- 
vation,  notice,  or  the  like  ;  to  vuuijili,  to  dij- 
appear. 

"  Ucfiveo  Mid  earthe  ■chulen  piue.  but  uy  wordaa 
•chuleu  uotp>i«c."— n'tfc/<y«.    LuJi^XXi, 

•  4.  Hence,  to  die ;  to  depart  from  lifo; 
to  pass  away. 

"  Let  him  pau  pcAoeably." 

.sh  ikctfj.  :  2  ffenry  VI..  IIL  a 

5.  To  he  transferred  or  Chanyed  funn  on© 
state  to  another;  to  undergo  a  change  off 
condition,  circumstances,  or  nature. 

"  He  U  pattad  from  duHth  unto  \Ht."—JoKn  v.  U. 

6.  To  be  changed  by  regular  gradation;  to 
change  gradually  or  impt-rceptibly. 

"  luflAiumfttli'iia  Are  tnoiHUte<1  from  other  pu-ts  to 
the  lungs;  h  )ileuiiay  eustly  ^omMA  UiU>  a  pcripoeu- 
uiouy." — ArlnuhnoU 

7.  To  be  transferred  from    one    owner  to 

another  ;  to  change  hands. 

"Thou  shnlt  ciiuse  the  liiherltince  of  tbelrCftUm 
to  pat4  Ulito  theiD."— jVurn&ar«  xxvll,  7. 

"  8.  To  come,  to  happen,  to  occur. 

"  So  deiith  paufd  on  all  mKix."— Romans  t.  U 

9.  To  elapse  ;  to  be  spent. 

•"  Now  the  time  Is  t\i  pouted. '—Uark  vL  SS. 

10.  To  be  omitted  ;  to  go  unheeded  or  dl» 

regarded  :  as,  Let  that  pass. 

11.  To  come  to  or  be  at  an  end ;  to  be  oret 

or  tlaished  ;  to  conclude. 

"  But  »oou  their  pleAsuree  pait^d." 

Drydeti  :  Flovnr  i  LfOf.  XtX. 

12.  To  move  or  make  way  through  a  direci 
opening  or  jiassage  ;  \n  tind  its  way. 

"SiibatAQoeti  hard  canu<>t  be  dissolved,  but  they  w|U 
pou;  but  Biicli.  wbuae  tiiiivclty  exccod*  the  tK>wen  of 
di^etttloti.  will  iieillit^r  p<w.  tior  be  converted  into 
tXiuiviiU'— A r but hnot.    On  AHmeiiU. 

13.  To  be  enacted  ;  to  receive  the  authority 
or  sanction  ol  a  legislative  assembly  or  meeti 
ing  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

■'  Were  the  bill  sufftired  t-i  pau,  mor*  hArm  thaa 
good  would  KccTMe.'—D-iUy  Tel«<jriiph,  Aug.  Ii,  ISSi. 

14.  To  be  done  ;  to  happen,  to  proceed  ;  to 

take  jdace. 

"  Whiit  hftth  paued  botwef  n  me  kud  Pord'a  wife.'.— 
Shokejip.  ;  Mtrrg  Wivet  of  Winddor.  111.  b. 

15.  To  be  current ;  to  be  recognLaed ;  to  ba 
generally  received. 

16.  To  be  successful ;  to  succeeii. 

"  Hutt  trick,  uld  the.  will  not  pau  twloe.' 

liuUer:  lludibrnt.  III.  L  SM. 

17.  To  bo  interchanged  or  exchanged  :  %m^ 
\i ovdA  jKissrd  between  them. 

18.  To  be  regarded  or  considered  ;  to  be  r^ 
ceived  in  opinion  or  cstimatiuii. 

"  He  rcjecU<d  the  Authority  of  counclla.  «nd  ao  do  ^ 
the  refjniietl  :  bo  thtit  tlil*  wuu  i  >xu«  fi>r»  l*ult  la 
him,  till  Hm  proved  one  lu  \a."~Aittrburg, 

•  19.  To  give  judgment  or  sentence, 

"  We  mny  nut  ptu  upon  hia  lit* 
Without  the  form  of  wiiUrncv. ' 

.\hak0ap.  :  l^tar,  IIL  T. 

•  20.  To  regard  ;  to  can*  for  ;  t*>  have  regard 
or  thought.    (Generally  with  a  negative.) 

**  Aa  (or  theae  allkcn-cotte^l  kiuroe.  I  p  lu  noL' 

Shaketi-. :  3  //rtiry  I'/.,  It.  t 

•  21.  To  go  beyond  or  exceed  all  bounds  ;  to 
beggar  deacrijition. 

"Tlih  jxuMi-M.  M.i*t«r  Forvl."  — SAaJtatp.  ,•  Jtfrrg 
IVIvfto/  II'i..Jjor.  iv.  ■•. 

"  22.  To  bo  in  a  totemble  or  pacaablo  atate 
or  coiulition. 

"  A  middling  wrt  of  mnn  wiu  left  well  anoogb  I9 
hla  Iftther  to  ptiu.'—l.'t'ttrtt"jf«:  fabttt. 

23.  To  go  through  on  in8i>ec-tion  or  examina- 
tion HncccsHfiilly  ;  U^  satisly  tho  ref^iiirtMiientH 
of  an  iiiH[K>(:tion  or  examination  ;  siwcif..  in 
univerMitii-s,  to  Kallsfy  the  rvqiiitxiinentM  of  an 
onliimry  exainination  or  one  neecssury  for  tt 
di-gn-e,  but  without  taking  honours. 

IL  Fencing:  To  thrust;  to  make  a  thnut 
or  pass  in  fencing. 

■■  Tli-r  lA*h.  they  foln,  thry  i>t*j.  they  alrlrr  to  boi* 
Their  curaleU.       Ih-yd*n:  I'tiLimon*  Arvil^,  IL  IML 


b^l,  h6^ :  p($Tit,  J<^1 ;  cat,  ^cll,  ohoms,  ^liln.  1>en<;h  ;  go,  f^om  :  thin,  thin  ;  sin,  an  ;  expect,  ^cnophon,  cxlfit,    ph  =  C 
-«laa.  -tl&n  —  sIl^a.   -tlon,  -alon  =■  shun ;  -^on,  -^oa  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tlousa  -sious  —  ahua.    -bio.  -<Llo,  &.c  =  b^  d^l. 
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pass— passade 


B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  iMvijuage : 

1.  To  move  past :  to  go  by,  beynnd,  over, 
along,  tlirmigli,  or  the  like :  to  move,  ^o.  or 
proi  yeii  fmiri  si.le  to  side  or  from  eud  to  end 
of;  to  travel ^e. 

"The  Scottia  se  toj)(M«,  it  th»t  he  hivil  nedn.' 

noitert  d€  Bruitne.  p.  33L 

2.  To  transfer  or  hand  to  another ;  to  make 
to  change  hands. 

'■  One  of  the  autllence  prutinq  n  bottle  of  milk  to  the 
Anarchist  matruU."— Dai/ j/  Telenruph.  Seiit.  10.  Isfti. 

3.  To  cause  to  p:iss  or  be  handed  on  from 
one  to  another  ;  to  circulate,  to  foiuiiiuiiicate. 
(Generally  followed  by  (iiun^  or  on  :  as,  To  po^s 
tlie  news  along  or  on.} 

•  4.  To  inrpart  the  power  of  motion  to  ;  to 
animate,  to  imive. 

"  Dr.  Tliursion  t)iliik3  the  princii»vl  n«»e  of  tnaplra- 
tlon  to  )«.  to  iu>>ve  or pa^  the  blood,  from  the  ri^ht 
to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart."— OrrAum. 

5.  To  cause  to  fi  iid  a  way  or  passage  through 
anything  ;  to  strain. 

•'  They  qpeak  of  scTeriaj  wine  from  water,  pastinj  It 
(braugh  ivy  wuo<J.  — Bacon  :  Sat.  llUt. 

6.  To  cause  to  move  hastily  ;  to  rnn. 

"  I  ha<I  only  time  to  pCM  my  eye  over  the  medala, 
which  are  in  great  uoiuber, "—-<</*/(-«»« .-  On  lt<il!j. 

7.  To  send  across,  over,  aloni;  anytliing  ;  to 
cause  t<i  f^iass  over,  by,  alnng,  &c 

"  \VKi|pi-pajx*/f  over  Ave  thousand  horse  aud  foot  by 
K«wbrl(lge."— C/'trsrwton;  CioU  War. 

8.  To  give  or  allow  entry  Into  any  place  to ; 
to  admit :  as.  To  pass  a  person  into  a  theatre. 

9.  To  live  through  ;  to  spend, 

"  I  have  pfiMad  a  miserable  night. " 

Shakesp.  :  liichurd  Ilf.,  i.  4. 

10.  To  go  through  ;  to  experience,  to  sufler, 
to  endure. 

•■  Slie  loved  me  for  tlie  dan^era  I  had  ptusnl  ; 
Aud  1  loved  her  that  she  .1t>1  |<Ity  th«>tii  " 

Shiikc$p. :  Oth^Uo.  1.  3. 

•II.  To  pat  an  end  to;  to  complete,  to 
conclude,  to  finish. 

■■ThU  night 
Well  paa  the  husinesa  privately  .and  \ff\\' 

.shakcsp.  :  Taminy  o/  tht  SKifV.  1».  C 

*  12-  To  perform,  to  effect,  to  acL 

"Thla  swain  sIiaII  pna  Pompey  the  Great." 

i>lutM$i>.  :  Ixn&i  Labaur'a  Lat,  T.  L 

13.  To  void  as  fieces. 

14.  To  submit  and  obtain  sanction  for  as 

correct  or  allowable  ;  to  obtain  allowance  of. 

"  The  money  of  every  one  that  paueih  the  accoant. 
let  the  prteats  Laki;."— '.:  A'ctyj  xli.  4. 

15.  To  admit,  to  allow,  to  approve. 

■*  Being  passed  for  eoosiil  with  full  vnli.;e." 

.-^taketp. :  C>jriuianus,  ilL  3. 

16.  To  approve  as  having  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  an  inspection  or  examination; 
to  sanction,  to  allow  ;  ns,  To  pass  accounts.  To 
pass  a  candidate. 

17.  Specif.  :  To  give  legal  or  official  sanction 
to ;  to  ratify,  to  enact. 

'•  The  Act  Just  pttsseii  in  of  a  permissive  character." 
—DaUy  Telegraph,  Autf.  «.  ISai. 

18.  To  satisfy  tlie  requirements  of ;  to 
undergo  successfully,  as  an  inspection,  ex- 
amination, or  otiier  urdeal  :  ad,  A  candidate 
pas&es  an  examination. 

19.  Specif. :  To  obtain  the  legal  or  official 
sanction  of ;  to  be  enacted  by. 

"  Neither  of  these  bills  bitve  yet  pttted  the  bouse  of 
oominoiia,  aud  Buine  thiuk  they  may  be  rejected."— 
Sw^ft. 

20.  To  pronounce,  to  utter,  to  decree. 

**  Patud  eauteuce  may  not  be  recalled." 

:ihak»»p.  :  CoineJj/  <J  Krrart,  1.  L 

21.  To  express,  to  advance  :  as,  To  pass  an 
opinion. 

'22,  To  utter  solemnly  ;  to  give  or  offer  as  a 
pledge ;  to  pledge. 

**  B«kaeuiber  thy  promise  pasted." 

tiTuikesp.  :  /iiJutrd  //..  V.  i 

•23.  To  transcend,  to  excel,  to  surpass,  to 
exceed. 

"  W))om  dost  thou  pott  In  beauty  f*  —  Ezekiei 
xxxiL  19. 

24.  To  let  go  without  iiotiee ;  to  let  pass  ; 
to  diai-egard.  to  omit,  to  neglect. 

■'  If  you  foudly  pass  our  piotTered  offer  " 

Shakes/). :  Jiiitj  John,  11. 

25.  To  give  in  payment  for  gonds;  used  of 
counterfeit  coin  :  as,  To  pass  a  bad  shilling. 

•  26.  To  impose  fraudulently. 

"The  imlulgeiit  mother  did  her  care  employ. 
Aud  pitsseU  it  ou  her  htisbaiid  for  a  boy." 

Dryd-n :  /phis  *  ianthe.  67. 

*  27.  To  practise  artfully  and  successfully. 

"Time  lay*  open  frauds,  luid  after  that  discovery 
there  is  no  passing  the  e&me  trick  upon  the  uiice." — 
L'£stnt/is/e. 


•  2S.    To    regard :    to    car*    for ;    to  heed. 

(Generally  with  a  negative.) 
IL  Fencinj  :  To  peif*)rni  by  thrusting. 

"  To  see  thee  f\ght ...  to  see  thee  p<iss  thy  punto.*— 
8/Mfiesp.:  ilerrj  U'ivec  q/  Windsor.  iL& 

H  1,  To  pass  aivay  : 
(1)  Intransitive: 

(rt)  To  move  from  or  out  of  sight ;  to  dis- 
appear, to  vanish. 

"  The  beaveiu  shall  pau  awmy.*— 3  PaZgr  llL  VK 

(6)  To  die. 

•  (c)  To  be  spent ;  to  be  lost. 

*  (3)  Trans. :  To  waste,  to  spend. 

"  The  f'lther  waketh  for  the  daughter.  lest  she  past 
awiy  the  flower  of  her  i^e." — Ecclus.  xliL  i. 

2.  To  pass  hij  : 

(1)  Intrans:  To  pass  or  move  near  and 
beyond  a  certain  person,  place,  or  thing. 

"  All  that  pass  by  clap  their  handa." — Lamentatloru 
IL  15. 

(2J  Tran^Jive  : 
(a)  To  overlook,  to  excuse,  to  forgive. 

"  However  Ood  may  jksss  by  single  dinners  in  thlt 
world  ;  yet  when  a  u.-\tiou  comhlues  agiiu^tt  him,  the 
wicked  sh:ill  not  go  unpunished.' — Tillotton. 

(ft)  To  pass  without  stopping  at. 
(c)  To  disregard  ;  not  to  heed. 

"  It  conduces  ini^ch  to  our  content.  If  we  ro**  by 
those  things  which  happeu  to  our  trouble.*— raptor  .' 
Boly  Living. 

3.  To  pass  muster:  To  pass  examination  or 
Inspection  satisfactorily. 

4.  To  pass  off : 

(1)  Intrans.  :  To  pass  away;  to  disappear, 
to  vanish. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  impose  frandulently ;  to  palm 
off:  as,  Hepassa.1  liimself  otf  as  a  clergyman. 

5.  To  pass  on. :  To  proceed  ;  to  go  on  further. 

6.  To  pass  over : 

(1)  lutrnnn. :  To  pass  or  go  trom.  one  side  to 
the  other  ;  to  cross  over. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  overlook,  to  emit,  to  dis- 
regard. 

7.  To  pass  a  dividend:  To  Tote  or  resolve 
(as  a  board  of  directors)  against  declaring  a 
dividend.     {Ainer.) 

8.  To  bring  to  pass :  To  cause  to  happen ;  to 
bring  about ;  to  effect. 

9.  To  come  to  pass ;  To  happen,  to  occur,  to 
take  place  ;  to  result. 

*  10.  yydl  to  pass  :  Well  off,  well  to  do. 

'*  His  father,  beliv  ^^h  and  ureti  to  paste." 

SCf)tt :  PMlomythig.    (I«M.) 

pass  (1),  •  passe,  s.  [Pas.s,  v.] 
L  OrdiTiary  Langjiage: 
1.  A  passage,  avenue,  or  opening,  through 
which  one  goes ;  espec.  a  narrow  or  difficult 
path  or  way  ;  a  path  or  road  over  a  dangeruus 
place  :  a  defile  between  mountains  ;  a  ford  in 
a  rivi-r. 


2.  A  movement  of  the  hand  over  or  along 
anything;  manipulation,  as  by  a  mesmerist 
or  a  conjuror. 

3.  Permission  or  leave  to  go  or  come;  a 
ticket  of  free  admission  or  transit. 

••  They  shall  have  a  letter  of  passe  given  onto  them." 
—ffackluyt :   Voynyes,  1.  ATI- 

4.  A  .State  or  a  condition  of  things,  espec. 
one  of  embarr.-issment  or  difficulty. 

"  llAve  bis  daughters  brought  him  to  this  paist" 
Shaketp.  :  L«ar,  lit  t, 

*  5.  Estimation. 

"Couiinon  speech  Rives  him  a  worthy  pass." 

nauikisp.  :  Ail's  WeU  that  End*  l»'«U,  li.  B. 

•6.  A  sally  or  encounter  of  wit;  a  jest,  a 
joke. 

"An  excellent  pass  of  pate."— S&ifcesp.  ,■  Trmpest.  Iv. 

7,  The  act  of  passing  an  examination;  one 
who  successfully  undeigoesan  examination. 

8.  In  the  universities,  an  ordinary  degree 
without  honours. 

"He  knows  euoagb  about  his  specialty  to  g9t  a 
'  pass.'  ""Scriltncr's  JJajaxine,  Dec.  1673,  ^  2S7. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Feticing :  A  push  or  thrust;  a  coarse  or 
bout  of  fencing. 

■'The  king  halli  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  ptsses  between 
you  and  him,  lio  shall  uot  exceed  you  tlu-ee  hits." — 
.'ihakcsp.  :  Ilmti/et,  v.  2. 

2.  lioUing-miU: 

(1)  The  shape  produced  by  the  grooves  in 
the  adjacent  r-dls  of  a  rolling-mill.  The  pass 
is  so  formed  as  to  give  the  required  shape  to 
the  metal  rolled  therethrough. 


(2)  A  single  (tassage  of  a  plate  or  b«r 
between  the  rolls. 

*  5[  f^'iss  of  amv! :  A  bridge  or  similar  pas> 
sage  whicli  a  knight  undertook  to  defend,  aai 
wliiclt  ronld  not  be  jiassed  without  fightii^ 
with  him  who  defended  iu 

pass-boat,    s.    A   broad,   flat-bottomed 

boat ;  a  8at  or  pant. 

pass-book.   s. 

1.  A  book  in  which  a  tmdesmnn  entow 
goods  sold  on  credit  to  a  customer,  for  the 
information  of  such  customer. 

2.  A  bank-book  held  by  the  customer  of  tlie 
banU.  showing  the  amounts  to  his  debit  and 
ciediL 

pass-box,  3. 

Mil. :  A  wooden  box  used  for  conveying 
cartridges  from  the  magazine  to  tlie  guns  is 
forts  and  batteries. 

*  pass-by,  s.  The  act  of  walking  or  pass- 
ing by. 

"Thus  we  see  the  face  of  truth,  but  as  we  do  Otta 
another's,  when  vra  walk  the  strreu.  hi  a  careless  pam- 
by."—Wanoitl:  Vanity  qf  DognaUanj,  kIu  viL 

pass-check,  s.  A  ticket  of  a^Imission  t» 
a  place  of  entertainment ;  also  a  ticket  givea 
to  a  person  having  a  |  laee  of  enleitainment 
during  the  peifurmance,  eutitling  him  to  r»> 
admission. 

pass-key,  s.  a  key  that  will  open  aevecal 
locks :  a  muster-key. 

*  pass-man,   a.     Superhoman.     (£yi0e»> 

ter :  The  MagniJie-eTice,  \,2J4.) 

pass-parole,  s. 

Mil. :  A  command  given  at  the  head  at  aa 
army,  and  communicated  by  word  of  motttk 
to  the  rear. 

*  pass-praise,  a.     Beyond  all   praise. 

(Sidney:  Astrophel,  77.) 

*  pass-price,  a.    Invalaable. 

pass-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  of  admission  t* 
an  entertainment,  &c.  ;  a  free  |iass. 

pass-word,  s. 

Mil.  et  Secret  SoeieZies:  A  word  or  coonter* 

sign   by  which   to  distingui&li  frieuda   &OH 
enemies  or  outsiders, 

"They  gave  a  pass-wyrd  before  tbe^ wort admUtaA* 
—Macauiay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  zvUL 

•  pass  (2),  s.     [PaSCH.] 

*  Pass-lamb,  s.    The  Paschal  lamk 

pas8'-a-ble  (1),  a.    (Eng-  V^^s ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  j^assed,  traversed, 
crossed,  or  travelled  through  or  over. 

"Antiochiis  departed  In  all  haste,  weening  In  hk 
pride  to  m-tke  the  l.-uid  iLaviuable,  ktul  the  sat  ptt^ 
able  by  fooL  '— 2  ifaccifre<^,  v.  2L 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  passed  or  handed  on 
from  person  to  iH-mon,  or  from  liaud  to  band; 
cun-ent,  receivable. 

3.  Fit  to  l>e  passed,  approved,  or  allowed. 

" sutTered   from   inflainmalton   of  the  bs»i^ 

and   was   not  passabU  by  a  mtMUcal  effl«ec"— AiMf 
ChronM^  Oct-  3,  ISSo. 

*  4.  Haviug  free  passage. 

"  Oo  tkick  :  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  Dot  here  p'issabte.'      Shakesp.  :  CoriofanuM,  r.  ^ 

*  5.  Affording  free  pa.ssage  ;  penetrable. 

"  Uis  hod.x'h  A  passable  carcase  II  be  1>e  not  hurt* 
Shakerp.  :  CVmMwt«,  L  %, 

*  6.  Passing,  fleeting,  transient. 

**  More  rcUln.^ble  than   the  pttu.ibUt  taom  «f  Hm 

tongue.'— AW (Aam  :  ResoUes,  pi  3«. 

7.  ^iuch  as  may  be  allowed  to  pass  witV- 
out  strong  olyection ;  allowable,  tolerable, 
mediocre. 

"  tAy  by  Vircrll  .  .  .  my  version  will  appear  a  P9m- 
abJa  be»atv.  u-hen  the  ori^in^  muse  is  ahiinL*— 
Drydcn  :    \'irjU ;  .£neid.     (Dedicl 

•  pas'-sa-ble  (2),  a.    [Passibls.) 

pass'-a-blv,  adr.    [Eng.  passaHle)  (V) ;  -%4 
In  a  p'iissable  manner  or  degi-ee  ;  t'deiably. 

"Other  towns  Knpassabif  ricli.'— //oweU-'  Lettm% 
bk.  L,  (  U..  leL  14. 

•  pas'-sade,  •  pas-sa'-do,  s.   [Pr.  posaod^; 

Ital.  piiisado.\     iFass,  v.] 

1.  Fenring:  A  thrust ;  a  cat  forward. 

"Tlie  first  and  second  canae  will  not  s^f*  "f 
torn  ;  the  p-t*stuli>  be  reii>ect!»  uoL"—Shakesp.  :  Umr% 
Labour's  I.M.  L  2. 

2.  M'tncae:  A  tnm  or  course  of  a  horee 
iKifkward  u<-  forw.ird  on  the  same  spot  of 
ground. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marfno ;  go.  po^ 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  <B  =  e;  ey  =  a:  an  =  kw. 


passage— pafiBer 
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pttes'  age  (age  as  Jg),  *.    [Vt,,  fmm  Low  Lnt, 

Cusalivain  —  a  i  i;.'lil  uf  naRsnRp,  fniru  j-tusso  = 
t  pa-^s  (q.v.).  ;  bp.  jKwige;  Ital.  pasaoj^io.] 
I.  Otdinary  Language: 

1,  The  act  of  j-assiiig.  moving,  or  travelling 
from  cm e  place  U»  aimtlicr;  tmnsitor  iimve- 
ment  from  jKiint  to  jvuint;  the  a't  of  goim^ 
by,  alonj;,  over,  or  tlimiigh  :  as,  the  7>a-sJrtvc 
of  sliips  over  the  sea,  the  jnssage  of  fluids,  the 
passage  of  light  from  the  sun. 

2.  Sped/. :  Transit  hj*  means  of  a  convey- 
ance, and  esjiecially  l>y  ship. 

"  Amuiirnnriiu  were  ti'wJe  (or  bis  pooa^a:.*— ifao 
mtiiait :  lUst,  Huff.,  cli.  xxiL 

Z.  Liberty  or  power  of  passing;  entrance 

«r  exit 

4.  Sptcif.  :  Liberty  or  means  of  transit  by  a 
•onveyaiice,  ami  especially  by  ship. 

"It  wjw  not  P.-v»y  to  obtain  *  pt«iiij7i»  oii  bo&rd  of  ^ 
vrll-biiilt  or  cuiDiuutliQiu  veascl." — J/ncxu/ay  ;  Jli*(- 
Mbi0..  ob.  xlL 

•  5.  Dcjiarturo  or  passing  from  life ;  death, 
4eeease. 

"  When  he  U  fit  oud  Beiwoned  for  his  ptuxage." 
Shiikrtp.  :  l/anilft,  ii).  & 

fit  Tlie  way,  course,  or  path  by  which  a 
person  or  thing  is  enabled  to  pass;  way  of 
CDtianee  or  exit;  avenue,  way,  r"ad. 

"BAiaed  Id  the  toiiiltr  p-iA^nge  of  the  tliront.* 

iVoriUvortA  ;  Excursio'i,  tk.  tIL 

7.  An  avenue,  corriilor,  or  gallery  leading 
to  the  Kcvcral  divisious  aiid  apartmeuts  iu  a 
Iraihling. 

•  8.  Currency,  reception. 

**  A  fiilrer  piAH'tge  thnti  Among  thoae  deeply  Imlitied 
with  uthtT  [trlnclplM."— W/^f/y. 

•  9.  Occurrence,  hap  ;  accident,  incident. 

**  It  U  no  act  of  comition  p-tunge,  but 
A  stimku  o<  ntrcDen."      S/uihap. :  CynbgUna.  It.  4. 

•  10.  An  act,  an  action,  a  deed. 

"  Tta«r«  U  galUnt  uid  most  brav*  pas^ifye*.' 

Shakrip   ■  IJtnry  I" ,  IIL  «. 

•IL  Management,  course,  process. 

"*  Upo^  er)ii«i<Ieiiit1oTi  of  the  «iin1net  ind  rxutnae  of 
klTntni  iii  furiniT  tiiiie\  Ihe  fiUte  <>f  Bn^'Uiid  ou^rnt  to 


•  12.  Inclination  or  disposition  readily  to 
Aange  the  plwce  of  ahode.      [H  2.] 

"Tmden  til  IrelAJiil  Are  but  fAi-tor^  ;  tbe  cftUAe  mnst 
be  rather  m\  i\\  cipiiuoii  of  necurlty  thim  ot  giilit ;  tlia 
hut  Diitlcus  ttu'  jHXTer  tnulers,  youiig  begiiuitim,  or 
tbdM  of  pauage."  —Tempte. 

13.  The  atrt  of  passing  or  carrjlng  thron.tih 
tbe  regulnr  hteps  in  order  to  obtain  legal  (ir 
offii:iiil  sanction  and  authonty:  as,  tbe  jtasa- 
mge  of  a  bill  through  parliament 

14.  A  jiass,  an  encounter:  as,  a  passage  of 
vms. 

"  Tbrre  mort  be  now  no  pwuiQet  of  lore. ' 

Tcnnytem      Vivien,  ^&1. 

•  15.  A  game  at  dice. 

■  licnni  to  pUy  Rt  vriinero  and  poMogc'—Btn  Jon- 
fpa  '   Knrry  tian  uut  of  hit  /tumour,  i.  I. 

%  GiMbrd  {in  loc.)  says:  **Passa'.;e  is  a 
game  at  dice,  which  s^tne  iterhaps  may  com- 
prehend from  the  following  dcacriptinn  :" 

"  It  Is  T>I»>«*<1  "t  h'Jthy  twn,  rvii.l  If  1«  performed  with 

Kr«i^dlce  ThecMter  thr<>wa  ooiitiuiutlly  tHI  he  Imtli 
ruWTi  Joubteti  umler  t«ii,  niid  tlieii  h«  ie  utit  and 
lo*etb  ;  nr  dcmblet*  over  t«n.  rviid  tlioii  be  j'Oiteth  aud 
miOA  "—CompltftU  li€im4*ter,  \j    K,7. 

16.  A  separat*  portion  or  part  of  something 
•ontinnous  ;  eHp(rf.  part  of  a  l>ook  or  text;  a 
«laase,  a  paragraph,  an  extract. 

17.  A  movement  of  the  boweU.    (OoUoq.) 
n.  Ttchnically: 

t,  Bot.  :  [iNTERCELLULAB-PAaaAOXa]. 

ft,  Music: 

0)  A  I'hrase  of  mtMlc. 

(2)  A  llgui*. 

(3)  A  run  ;  a  ronlnde. 

•11.  In  pas.vige :  In  passing ;  cnTsorfly. 
S.  Bird  qf  jxisvige : 

(1)  Lit. :  A  migratory  bird.     [MioBAirr,  Mi- 

OILaTIOM.] 

(2)  Fig.  :  One  who  is  not  permanently 
■ettlf^l  in  a  pince;  one  who  la  constantly 
•liangltig  his  rcitidencc. 

8.  MUldU  ■pavage:  IMiDDLE-rASSAOFl. 

passage-beds,  «.  pi. 

Gtol.  :  Ik'ds  hy  wlii-  li  %  gradual  transition 
la  niiiile  frnm  one  stratum  or  rurniatlun  to 
Uiat  alkove  It. 

•ff  Used  spec,  of  the  Tilestones  of  the  Lnd- 
low  llncUa  iTiuin-oNKl.  affurding  a  transition 
fFo?n  tho  Upper  Sibiii.-in  tn  tlie  Dt-vonian, 
and  nf  H'-me  hi;;hly  fossdifcroiis  Ix-dH  airnnl- 
tnga  pasttnge  down  wards  from  tlic  Kinmierftigu 


Clay  to  the  Coral  Rag.    (,rhillips:  GtoL,  ed. 
Etheridge.) 

passage-boards,  x.  vL 

tiJuffic:  Boards  placed  in  different  parts  of 
an  or^^an  on  whi.h  tbe  tuner  can  walk,  and 
whence  lie  can  reach  the  pipes  or  meciianisni. 

passage-boat,  n.  A  ship  for  the  con- 
veyauc^  ul  passengers,  as  well  as  goods. 

passagrc-money,  s. 

•  1.  Tlie  same  us  *Paiwaoe-pekmt  (q.v.X 

2.  Money  paid  by  a  passenger  for  convey- 
ance l)y  a  merchant  vessel. 

*  passage-penny,  s.  Uouey  paid  for 
passing  over  a  bii>lge  or  ferry. 


"  lie  tilm  make*  bin  pa4taae-pennyj».; 
Si>vntar :  F.ti 

passage -tint,  t. 
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Spi-c.trum :  A  rose-violet  tint  produced  when 
a  pnlarized  my  meets  a  plane  of  quartz  witli 
double  rotation.  Called  also  Tint  of  passage, 
and  Transition  tint. 

•  pas'-sa-ger,  *pas-sa-gere,«.  [Fr.,f*'om 
parage'—  passage  (q.v.)  ;  ItaL  passaggiert.^ 

1.  A  pasftenger. 

2.  A  bird  of  passage. 

"To  hold  a  {kIw  oi'liilon  that  tba  vnltnres  »npas- 
lagert.  mid  ootii«  iiito  these  [lartf  out  of  vtratfiie 
oountriea."— jVortA  .■  Pluiarch,  p.  20. 

3.  A  passage- boat. 

"  lie  tuke  the  se  Jii  a  pauiiiiere.''—Bemert :  FroU- 

tart;  Chronj/de,  voL  U,.  cL.  Ivli. 

•  pJis'-sag  ing  (ag  as  ig),  «.    (Eng.  passage; 

■ing.]     A  pass,  an  encounter,  a  passage. 

"  They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  sonff 
W  Itb  itkinuiab  and  capriLious  paua{ringt, 

iiiiiirtdj/e  ;  The  uViffhtingole. 

p£lS-8a-16-r^-Chi'-tSe,  S.  pL  [Gr.  naffo-aXo': 
( /xui-siWos)  =  a  gag,  and  pvy\<K  (rhuTigdios)  =: 
ttie  muzzle.] 

ChuTch  Hist. :  A  sect  of  early  mystics  who 
placed  then  llujjer  across  their  lips  and  nose 
in  literal  fulfdment  of  tlie  prayer  of  David  in 
I'salin  cxli.  3.  St.  Auguotine  wished  to  call 
tliem  Dactyloryncbit£e. 

P(i8'-Sant,a.  [Fr.,pr.  par.  ofptwser.]  [Pass,  f.) 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Current;  jiassing  from  on<^  to  another. 

2.  Excelling,  surpass- 
ing- 

3.  Cursory,  careless. 

"  Even  oor  ptsjinnt  words 
anit  our  Bccrot  thou>;bt8.' 
—lliirro'ti .-  S«niHjii»,  TOl. 
IL.  Mr.  16. 

XL  Her.:  Walking; 
applied  to  an  animal 
represented  as  walk- 
ing. 

"  Tb*t  bont  a  IJon  pauartt 

liinRuldeu  field." 
Bpetfm-:  r.q..  111.  1.  «. 

^  En  passant :  In  passing ;  by  the  way ;  In- 
cidentally. 

ptis  sa-ree',  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

.Viin^  :  A  tackle  to  spread  the  clews  of  a 
foresail  when  sailing  large  or  before  the  wind. 

p^s'-an-ite  (au  as  S^\  ».  [After  Passau, 
IJavaria,  where  found  ;  sntT.  -if*  (^/i/i.).J 

MiT.  :  An  altered  Ekebergite  (q.v.).  Forms, 
by  its  decomposition,  a  large  bed  of  kaolin. 

pas  ae',  pas-see',  a.  [Fr.J  Past;  out  of  use  ; 
f;idcd  ;  )i)>ccif.  applied  to  persons  iut  past  the 
jtrime  of  life, 

passed,    pn.    pnr. 
IT  ((.     [Pass,  v.] 

*  posse  garde, «. 

[Fr.l 

Anc.  Arm. :  The 
raixed  edgeaof  the 
8houlder-[iIatcs  of 
an  armed  Uni-ht, 
HO  constructed  as 
to  turn  the  blow 
of  a  hini-e,  iinil  pre- 
vent its  enteiing 
thcjniic-lioii  tif  the 
rcrcbracd  and  cuirass. 

the  l>cgiiining  of  the  slxteuntli  century,  and 
were  sniuetlmcs  placed  upon  the  menti>nnl6re. 

*  pnsSO'-mSnt,  t'.t    (Pah.he.mkkt,  t.]  T»ideck 

witli  hue  or  silk  :  to  deck  or  udorii  tlie  es- 
tttiior  of.     (Scolcti.) 


PASSANT. 


pause  garde. 


They  wore  iidopted  In 


*  paase^>ment,    *  imiss  -ment,  s.     (ft  a 

lace.  J 

1.  LiL :  A  piece  of  looe  or  silk  sewn  on 
cluibes. 

"  He  in^un  brnl<l«r  tbe  marrlnce-frannent  with  laoe 
Uid  pgjjJUTiK. ' — .■ycoCt :  Uturt  «/  UuiLuVUarK  ch.  1&. 

2.  Fio-  '■  An  external  decoration.    (Scotch.) 

"Tlitwe  brtNuJ  pii»*<mm^  and  busklu^  o(  rellctoo.* 

passe-m6n'-ter-ii§.  «.     [Fr.]    Beaded  ein- 

bi-oidery  for  ladies'  <lrcsse8. 

"  MMti tallied  at  either  end  wtthde<lcoa  ttipaomci^ 
une.,'—l/ailv  Telt^uph,  Nov.  ;«.  lfc«a,  pi.  a 

pSss'-^n-gor,  '  p&s8'-in-gor»  s.     fPmp. 

passagfr,  the  n  being  excrescent  as  iu  measeo- 
ger ;  fr.  passage  (q.v.).J 

1.  One  who  passes  by  on  his  way  ;  a  passer* 
by,  a  wayfaier,  a  traveller. 

"Apellea.  when  be  bad  IIntBh«d  any  work,  etpoae* 

It  In  tlie  "Ifiht  of  aM  p<inf>'itt^a.  and  couccalrd  lilm* 
self  to  h(.-Ar  Itiu  couxure  ol  bu  {^MMa-'—Urydten:  Du- 
frttnoy, 

2.  Ooo  who  travels  on  a  conveyance,  as  a 

coach,  railway,  steamboat,  &c 

passenger  car,  «.    a  railroad  car  for 

the  conveyance  of  pu^ibengera. 
passenger-pigeon,  s. 

Ornifh.  :  Ei-toyi-iUs  migratoria  (Swain.). 
Cohimba  vii(rrntoria  (Linn.),  also  called  Wild 
Pigeon  and  Migiat*^iry  Pigeon.  Upi>er  parts 
generally  bine ;  undersui  lace,  brownish-red. 
fading  behind  into  a  violet  tint.  Sides  and 
back  of  neck  richly  glossed  with  metallic 
colden-vtolet.  Len'^-th  of  tnal'*.  seventeen 
incheit;  female  snialler  and  duller  In  color. 
The  e^'gs  are  never  more  than  two,  i>ure  white, 
and  broadly  ellipticjU  in  form.  It  is  found 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  Central  Plains, 
and  from  the  Soutberii  States,  where  it  only 
occasionally  occurs,  to  02°  N.  (For  an  account 
of  tlieir  extraordinary  migrations,  ace  Itaird, 
Brewer,  <t  Ridgway :  Birds  of  North  America, 
liL  368-74.) 

passenger-Sbtp,  s.  A  steamer  or  sail- 
ing-vessel having  accommodation  for  tbe  con- 
veyance of  passengers. 

passenger-train,  s.  A  tmin  for  thp 
coTivejaricH  of  piisscngera,  as  distinguished 
from  a  freight  train. 

•  p3s-sen-ger'-i-al,   a.      fKng.   pafsenger ; 
■iai.]    Pel  t;iining  of  rtlating  to  passengers  ;  of 

the  nature  of  a  passenger. 

"  Even  a  railway  tninciiiilnrn  ln^v  come  to  paw.  and 
the  dlrfcturiiil  li'>ii  lie  dowu  with  tbe  pammtgtriMd 
laiiih."— /*(ii/v  Telegraph,  Jau.  16,  I8*i. 

passe- par- tout'  (out  as  6),  «.     (Fr,  from 

jKtss^r  ==  lo  pass,  and  partout  =  everywhere.] 

1.  An  engraved  plate  or  block,  fonning  a 
frame  round  an  npcituie  into  which  any  eu- 
praved  plate  or  block  may  be  inserted.  TldR 
plati  was  very  cohunonly  adopted  in  the  ilbm- 
tratcd  l>ookB  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

2.  A  frame  or  mat  to  go  round  a  pictnre. 
FreqiiontlyB  p:isti*lii>nrd  b^rflcr  fur  a  picltire 
benealli  the  glass  and  within  the  frame. 

*  3.  A  safe-conduct,  or  permission  to  go 
everywhere. 

"With  thin  pruw»irfou(  T  will  Inatantly  niidnct 
ber  to  iKyouii  (liamWr.'— />r#<lr>t :  hind i\*»pt^,  t.l 

"  4.  A  master-key  ;  a  latch-key. 

p&s'-ser  (I)  (pi.  pils'-sor-e^),  t.    (Lat  =  a 

sparrow.) 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sivg. :  A  genns  of  Fringillidn*.  which 
In  many  dafisitlcations  lias  been  allowed  to 
lapse.  According  to  IJrisHon,  the  grnerlc 
characters  arc  :  IJill  luird,  stroiiL',  sub-cimical, 
bulging  altove  and  below :  nostrils  lia\al, 
lateral,  ronndcd.  almost  hidden  by  iirojecting 
and  recurved  fimital  plumo-s.  CaiK'  stniight. 
First  primar>'  small  and  attcnnated,  l>nt  dis- 
tinctly ilcvelnped  ;  thipl  or  fourth  mtlier  the 
longest.  Tail  inodpiati',  nearly  sipmre.  Tarsus 
stout,  nearly  as  hmg  as  the  nijildle  toe.  Claws 
nioileralcly  curved,  rather  short.  Prof.  New- 
ton  (VarifU :  Urit.  JHufs),  makes  the  House 
P|iarTow  Passrr  domrsticu.^  aiul  the  Tite  Sjiar- 
row  P.  monfantm. 

(2)  /*/. :  Pastel  iformes,  Insessoren,  an  onler 
of  Aves.  now  generally  jihicetl  lln.t,  anil  In- 
chicling  the  great  muns  nr  I  hi!  smaller  birds — 
Crows,  Finches,  Flyait'hcrs.  Crci'iN-ra,  Slo. 
Aci-ording  ti>  the  scheme  ofOarrod  and  Torlius, 
the  Pnssen's  iire  dlxided  into  t«o  piimnry 
sections— Elentherii'Inct.vli  and  I>iMin>ilai:lyU. 
accorvlliig   as   tlio    hind    too   is  (joe,  or  the 


b62l,  b^ ;  p^t,  j6t^I  ;  cat,  90II,  cboms,  9liln,  benQh ; 
•  tlan  =  Shan.    -tion.  -slon  =  abun  ;  -0on,  -yion  - 


go,  ftom ;  tbin,  fbis ;  sin,  as ; 
-  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious 


oxpoot,  Xonopbon, 

slius.    -bio,  -dlo,  •^: 


o:flst.    -tng, 
.    bvU  doL 
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passer — passion 


mnscles  are  joined  by  a  band.  The  first 
section  is  agnin  dividt-d  into  the  Acromyodi 
(=  Oscines,  Pulyiiiyodi,  or  True  Paaseres)  and 
the  Me.soiiiyodi  (=  the  Clainatoiea  of  some 
writers).  Another  grouping  is  that  of  Wallace 
(Ibis,  1874,  pp.  406-10),  and  furtlier  develoj-ed 
in  his  Ceo  iraphical  Distribution  of  Aiiinuils 
(i.  94,  95).  He  makes  the  order  consist  of  live 
groups  :  Turdoid  Passeres  (23  families),  Tana- 
groid  (10  families),  Stunioid  (i  families).  For- 
micarnid  (10  families),  and  Annmalous  (2 
famines);  the  whole  appruximateiy  corre- 
spondiiijr  to  the  Acromyodi  of  Garmd  and 
Furbes.  Thename  waaiirtroilucedby  Linnwus, 
but  is  obsulete  in  the  sense  in  which  he  em- 
plnyed  it. 

2.  PalcEont.  :  The  Passeres  appear  first  in 
the  Eocene  Tertiary.     IProtornis.] 

pass'-er  (2)  «.  [Eng.  pass;  -er.]  One  who 
paijses;  a  |>asser-by. 

"  The  pauem  in  city  street 
Congratulate  each  other  aa  they  meet," 

Lo»af'-llou' ■  Student'*  Tate, 

passer-by.  s.  One  who  passes  or  goes 
by  or  near  ;  a  passenger. 

"Nor  let  the  pist^t-by  refuse 
Tu  brin^  ih^it  houmgi-." 

LoiigfifHow :  T/k-  Golden  Kegend,  lit 

p&s'-ser-es.  s.  j>l.    [Passer  (l),  l  (2).] 

pJls-ser-I-for'-mes,  s.  pi.  [T^t.  jmsser 
(q.v.),  geuit.  passeri^,  and /orma  —  shapf.) 

Ornith. :  In  Forbes *s  classification,  an  order 
of  his  sub-i-lass  Anomalogonat?e.  It  includes 
tliree  sub  orders  iTurdifuriues.Friugilliformes, 
and  Sturniformes. 

p^-ser-i'-na,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  jxisserinus^ 
of  or  fit  for  a  sparrow  ;  passer  =  a  sparrow  ; 
from  the  beaked  seeds.] 

Hot.:  A  genua  c)f  Thymelnccffi.  Heath-like 
shrubs,  chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  H<»pe. 
I'asserina  tiiu-toria  is  used  in  the  South  of 
Europe  to  dye  wool  yellow. 

pSs-ser-i'-nsB,  s.  pi.    [Passerina.] 

Ornith.:  In  Gl-^ger's  arrangement,  the  second 
order  of  Aves.  He  divided  it  into  two  sub- 
orders :  Singing  Passerines  (melodusa").  a.id 
Passerines  without  an  apparatus  of  song- 
muscles  (anomalif),  iiicluding  the  Picaria  of 
later  authorities.  The  name  w;is  als  ,-scd  by 
Nitzsch  for  the  true  Passeres  (q.v.). 

pS^S'-ser-ine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  passerlnus^  from 
passer—  a  spanuw.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Passeres  (q.v  ). 

B.  As  siif'st. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  order 
Passeres  (q.v.). 

p&S -  ser -  i' -  ta,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  (JVfc 
Nicoll.)} 

2oo(.;  A  genusofDryiophidte (Whip-snakes), 
with  two  species,  from  Ceylou  and  the  Indian 
peninsula,  pas-^erita  viycterlzans  feeds  on 
birds  and  lizards,  and  has  a  more  or  less 
movable  snout,  P.  piirjmrascens  isconsidered 
by  Dr.  Giinther  as  a  vaiiety. 

•  pis-sl-ton'-i-tjr,  s.  [Ft.  passihiliU,  from 
X:it.  passibititas,  from  passihilis  =  p.issilde 
(q.v.).]  Thequality  or  state  of  being  passible  ; 
capability  or  capacity  of  ret-eiving  impressions 
from  external  ageulis ;  ability  or  aptness  to 
feel  or  sutler. 

•  pas'-si-We,  a.  [Vr.,  from  Lat.  passibiUs, 
from  passus,  pa.  par.  of  patiur  —  to  siilfer  ;  Sp. 
paslhU  :  Ital.  pa.-^ibUe.}  Capable  of  feeling  or 
suffering;  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  agents. 

■'Therein  he  assumed  hiimtin  natore,  morW.  find 
patubte.'—Chr.  Sutton:  Oodly  Meditaiioru.  p.  U  (cd- 

•  pSs'-si-ble-neSS,  5.     [Eng.  passihle  ;  -nesx.] 

Ihe  quality  or  slate  of  being  passible  ;  passi- 
bility. 

"  It  drew  .-vft^r  it  the  heresy  o!  the  pastiblervM  of  the 
del  ly .  '—BrerewoaU. 

pas-ai-flor'-a,  s.  [Lat.  i'<if=sio  =  suffering 
[Passion],  anil /os,  genit. /orii  =: a  (kiwer.) 

Um(,  :  Passiou-H'iwer  (q.v.);  the  typical 
genus  nf  the  order  Passifloiaceie  (q.v.)  Gene- 
rally climbing  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  tendrils, 
leaves  lobed  or  entire,  limb  of  the  tubular 
perianth  in  ten  segments,  in  two  rows,  and 
within  them  a  cnnina,  inside  which  are  five 
stamens.  Fruit  succulent,  seeds  mnny.  Foun.l 
chierty  iu  trupii-al  America.  The  fruits  of 
PasAJiora  filameniosa,  P.  pallida,  P.  lutea,  P. 


coocin«a,  P.  mali/onriis,  P.  laurifolia  (the 
Water-lemon),  P.  edulis,  P.  incarnata  (the 
May-apple),  and  P.  serrata  are  eaten.  The 
root  of  P.  quadra ngularis  is  emetic  and  nar- 
cotic ;  its  fiuit  is  called  giaiiadiila.  P.  Contra- 
yerva  is  alcxipharmic  ard  carminative.  P. 
foetida  is  emmenagogue  and  p'Ctoml,  the 
foliage  is  used  in  Brazil  for  poultices  in  erj-- 
sipclas  and  other  inflammatory  skin  dist-ases. 
The  leaves  of  P.  lauri/oli'i  are  anthelmintic. 
P.  pallida.  P.  vuili/omus  Jthe  Sweet  Calabash), 
and  P.  incarnata  are  given  in  intermittent 
fever.  For  P.  ruhra  see  Dutchman's  lauda- 
num. 

pSs-BX-fl6r-a'-9e-»,  ».  pL    [Mod.  Lat  pas- 
siJloii\a);  liat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acece.] 

But.  :  Passionworts  ;  an  order  of  Hypogy- 
nous  Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  Herbaceous, 
usually  climbing  shrubs  or  plants;  leaves 
alternate,  with  foliaceous  stipules,  often  glan- 
dular. Flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  often 
with  a  three-leaved  involucre;  sepals  five, 
sometimes  irrcgul.ir.  in  a  tube  lined  by  fila- 
mentous or  annular  processes,  jterhaps  altered 
]ietals  ;  jietals  five,  sometimes  irregular  ; 
stamens  geneniUy  five,  moiia'lelphous  ;  ovary 
on  a  long  staik,  superior,  one  celled  ;  styles 
three,  stigma  dilated  ;  fruit  witli  thin  parietal 
iflacentse,  many  seeded.  Found  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  with  a  few  in 
North  America.  Africa,  ami  the  East  Indies. 
Known  genera  twelve,  species  2I0.     (Lindley.) 

pas'-sim.  adv.     [Lat]    Everywhere,  through- 
out ;  iu  every  place  or  part 

pass'-ing,  *  pass-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  adv.,  & 
s.     (Pa^s,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

•  B,  ^I5  adj.  :  Surpassing  or  excelling 
others;  eminent;  egiegions,  notable. 

"O  ptittinj  traitor,  perjured  Mid  uniust." 

^httkr-sp.  :  3  Henry  I'/.,  T.  1. 

•  C,  As  adv.  :  Surpassingly,     exceedingly, 

notably. 

"  PoMing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year." 

OuUUmith:  Deteried  Fillage. 

D.  As  snhstantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  moving  or  going  by  or  past ; 
pnssa^c.  transit,  lapse. 

"  So  pABseth  in  the  pauing  of  a  dav 
Of  u.ortall  life  the  le»(e.  the  bud.  the  fiowre.- 

Spenaer:  F.  V-.  *'■  ^^^-  '5. 

2.  Tlie  carrying  through  the  steps  necessaiy 
to  obtain  legal  or  official  sanction  and  aulho- 
rity  :  as,  The  passing  of  a  bill  through  parlia- 
ment. 

•  passing-bell,  s.  A  bell  formerly  tolled 
when  any  one  was  about  to  depart  this  lite, 
the  ohject  being  to  secure  the  private  pniyers 
of  thefailhful  in  behalf  of  the  person  dying. 
"  When  any  is  passing  out  of  !;his  life,"  says 
the  C;»th  canon  of  the  Church  of  England,  "a 
bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the  minister  shall  not 
then  slack  to  do  his  last  duty."  The  t»Tm  is 
not  now  used  in  this  sense,  liut  the  tolling  of 
a  bell  at  deaths  and  funerals  is  a  relic  of  the 
custoni. 

"  As  \»  Apauin3-heU 
Tolled  from  the  tower.'" 

Long/eZlote :  Student  m  Taie. 

passing-discord,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  Passino-note  (q.v.). 

passing-measure,  s. 

Music  :  The  same  as  Paspy  (q.v.). 
passins-note,  5. 

Music:  A  note  not  essential  to  harmony, 
fDrming  an  unprepared  discord,  which  is  n-t 
objectionable  because  it  is  a  fnigment  of  a 
scale.  It  is  a  necessary  char.icteristic  of  a 
passingnot*,  that  it  should  lia\e  a  degree  of 
the  sGile  on  each  sid>^  of  it.  pjissing-notes 
having  degrees  of  a  diatonic  scale  on  each 
side,  are  said  to  be  diatonic  ;  those  liaving 
ilczrees  of  a  chromatic  scale  on  each  side,  aie 
said  to  be  chromatic. 

passing  place,  s. 

Rail.  Eng.  :  A  siding  (q.v.)t 

passing-tono.  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  Passino-note  (q.v.). 

•  pass'-ing-ly,  *  pass-yng-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 

jHis^mg  ;  -///.]     In  a  passing  manner  or  degree  ; 
exceedingly. 

•■  I  wold  pauynqlif  fayne  thiit  ye  wer  in  London  at 
th*tBe«aitu.'— rtufoH  Letlern.  iL  3W. 

pass  -ion  (ss  as  sh),  "  pas-si-oun,  •  pas- 
Si-un,  ?.     [Fr.  jtassion,  from  Lat.  jtassionan. 


aceus.  of  posiio  =  suffering,  from  passus,  p^ 
par.  of  f-dtli,'  --  to  sutfer;  cogu.  with  Or. 
7raflfti'(paiA*in)  =  to  sutler  ;  Sp.paswn.;  ItaL 
passione.S 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  I.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  afTcrted 
or  acted  ui'ou  by  an  external  agent ;  a  stata 
of  being  operated  upon  ;  u  passive  state. 

"  A  1>ody  at  rest  atl'urdd  us  du  Idea  of  any  hcUts 
poner  to  move,  mid  when  set  iu  motiuu.  It  Is  r^tber  > 
putfiun  than  an  action  Iu  it.  '—ioci*. 

*2.  Susceptibility  of  being  acted  oroi>erated 
upon  by  an  external  a^^ent;  capability  of  r^ 
ceiving  impressions  from  external  action. 

"Tbo  difTerences  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldabl^ 
■clsaihle  and  not  Bci^il>le.  and  many  otiier  pauitmM  w 
matter,  are  plebeian  nutioub. ' — B-icon. 

•3.  The  state  or  condition  of  Buffering 
bodily  pain  ;  suffering. 

•'  The  passioum  of  this  tyme  ben  not  even  wortbl  to 
the  t(l»rie  to  comjruLfe  tliat  sciiai  beecbeMid  iu  UA.  — 
Wyctiife:  Roinaiu  viiL 

4.  Sjiecif.  applied  to  the  last  agonies  of  tbo 
Saviour. 

"  He  showed  hlmselt  alive  after  his  paisian  iv 
m&uy  infaltilile  proof*." — AcU  L  3. 

*5.  Passiou-tide  or  Passion-week. 

"  Wittblune  the  pattion 
With  bla  ort  he  wende  w..i  ih,  imd  arerd^  U  draipJO." 
Robert  qf  UtouceatcT.  p.  bti, 

6.  A  feeling  or  emotion  by  which  the  mind 
is  swayed  or  atfected  ;  ii  deep  or  strong  dispo- 
sition or  working  of  the  mind  ;  such  as  grieC^ 
anger,  hoj*,  hati-ed,  joy,  ambition.  &c 

"  Your  father's  in  some  pauton 
That  works  Liui  etrunglv. " 

Sh'tkerp. :  Tempe$t.  It. 

7.  Especially  applied  to  a  strong  or  violent 
agitatiim  or  working  t)f  the  mind,  occasioned 
by  an  insult,  olfeuce,  injury,  &c. ;  violent 
anger,  rage. 

"The  word  pOMHnn  signifies  the  receiving  any 
actiun.  In  a  lar^v  plillusu|>blail  sense;  in  a  iuor« 
limited  jihUosopnlCiil  senac,  It  ptjniitii.!i  any  of  Un 
aff^ttii'Uaof  liuman  nature  ;  as  loie.  fear,  Joy.  siirruw; 
but  the  couunun  peuiiie  cuuQue  it  only  toauf^r.'— 
IVattt. 

•8.  Violent  sorrow;  excessive  grief  or  palji 
of  mind. 

**  It  did  relieve  my  prusi/m  mnch.* 

5/t.iXM/f. ;  Twfi/IA  Sight,  h.  ^ 

9.  Zeal,  arilour,  enthusiasm  ;  vehement 
desire  or  fondness. 

**The  term  paMsion.  and    Its  adrerb   passloiiatetj. 


10.  Amorous  desire  ;  love,  ardent  affection. 

"  Master-mlatress  of  my  pastiimx," 

aKiketp. :  .Sonnet  ML 

•11,  A  pnssionate  display  ;  an  exhibition  of 
deep  feeling  or  overpowering  excitement. 

12,  That  for  which  one  feels  an  enthn&iastio 
or  vehement  ilesire  or  fomlness  ;  a  pursuit 
engnged  in  with  ardour  or  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness :  as.  His  passion  is  music 

n.  Bot.  :  Rumtx  Patifntia, 

Passion-flower,  s. 

Lot.:  The  genus  Passiflora  (q.v.>  The 
three  stigmas  seeuied  t<i  the  devout  Roman 
Catholics  of  South  Ameiic-i  to  represent  nails: 
one  tmnstixiiig  each  hand,  and  one  the  feet 
of  the  Crucilicd  Savhiur;  tlie  1..e  anthers. 
His  live  wounds  ;  the  rays  of  the  corona,  His 
crown  of  thorns,  or  the  halo  of  glory  antund 
His  hejid ;  the  digitate  leiives  the  hands  of 
those  wlio  scourged  him  ;  the  tendrils,  the 
scourge  itself;  whilst,  tinally,  the  ten  parts 
of  the  perianth  were  the  ten  apostles— that  is, 
the  twelve,  wanting  Jnd^is  who  betrayed,  and 
Peter  who  denied,  liis  Lord. 

Passion-mnsic,  5.  Music  set  to  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  Passion  in  theGospela. 
Diamatic  representiitions  of  the  subject  date 
from  a  very  early  period,  tliere  being  still 
extnnt  a  play  nscril>ed.  though  somewhat 
doubtfully,  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Bishop  of 
Aiitioch.  The  dramatic  performance  of  the 
Passion  arose  iu  imitition  of  the  ani-ient  cua- 
tom,  still  observed  in  the  Roman  Church,  of 
dividing  the  recitil  of  the  Gosj-el  of  the  Pas- 
sion iu  Holy  Week  between  two,  three,  or 
more  readers,  assigning  those  p;iits  which 
reproduce  llie  words  of  the  j'COjde  ((Hrto)  to 
the  congregation  or  choir.  To  one  prie.st  was 
assigned  the  part  of  .lesus  ;  to  nthf  ra  those  of 
Pilate,  Jud:is,  &c.  All  these  parts  were  recited 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  accentus  rcclesias- 
tiais,  while  the  people's  part  was  delivered  in 
monotone.  Some  of  the  best  kuowu  settings 
are  by  Bach. 

Passion-play.  s.  A  mystery  or  mimcle- 
play  founded  on  the  i>assion  of  onr  Lord ;  a 


l&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ff^ll,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wQlt  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  isoiite,  cur,  rule.  f&U  :  try,  Syrian*    as,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


passion— passover 
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dramHtic  rfpi-esentJitinn  of  the  8C«nea  of  the 
pa^isinn.  The  only  Passiun-pluy  utill  ke|it  up 
Is  that  perimliiMlly  represeuted  at  Oberaui- 
merguii  in  Bavaria. 

Pa«slon-tide,  *.  The  srasnn  diirinj' 
which  ilie  Clmrcli  oommeaioratea  the  sulTer- 
iiigs  ond  death  of  Christ. 

*  passion- tossed*  a.  Toased  or  excited 
with  passion. 

"Fitx^Bmeai  mlud  wtw  pitulon-toffd.' 

ScQlt:  Lo'ly  of  tho  Luke.  Iv.  2«. 

Pasalon-week,  s.     The  same  as  Huly- 

WEKK  (,'l.V.). 

*P&8S'-l6n  (SS  as  sh),  v.t.  &  t.    [Passion,  ».] 

A,  hitram. :  To  be  afTt-cted  with  i-assion ; 
to  feel  piiiii  ur  sorrow. 

••DumUy  dbepfUJinrM,  frfctitlcklj  •he  ilototh." 
:^h.tkrjp.  :   Veitaa  A  Aitoitit,  1,0&9. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  imbue  with  passion  ;  to  im- 
passion 

"pftss'-idn-al  (SS  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
passion ;  -a/.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  paa- 
filons  ;  influenced  by  iiassiun. 

"The  i>oetry  .  .  .  o(  Byrou  f/auional."—Einer»on: 
Mng.  Tr.iitt,  en    ilv. 

B,  As  snbstantive  : 

1.  The  same  as  Passionary  (q.v.). 

2.  A  M8.  copy  of  the  fuur  Gospels,  upon 
which  the  king-i  of  England,  from  Henry  1.  to 
Eiiwanl  VI.,  tuuk  the  oath  at  their  coronation. 
{Orby  Shipley.) 

'p&8S'-l6n-ar-^  (SS  as  sh).  s.  [Lat.  pas- 
».on'iriuni,  from  /xtAsto  =  sutlering  ;  Fr.  pas- 
ynrt/nre  ;  Sp.  jHU^iounrio  ;  Ital.  passionuiio.] 
A  book  in  which  are  described  the  sufteriugs 
of  saintii  and  niartynt. 

"Thtiptwi'^nnririi  of  tlie  (emale  BoiotJ."— Jfarfam  .- 
BUt.  E.-g.  I'ovCri/.  1).  177. 

p&ss -ion-ate  (ss  as  sh),  '  pass  lon-at,  a. 

(Low  Lat.'  j><iA-iif}iuitiu<,  fi  oMi  L;it.  j^ssio  = 
•unerinj.',  passion  (q.v,);  O.  Vr.  }xissioiU  :  Kr. 
passioniie.]  Excited  or  moved  by  jiassion  ; 
characterized  l>y  or  exhibiting  passion  ;  as — 

1.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  strong 
feeling  or  emotiun  ;  excited,  vcliement,  warm. 

"  In  the  iiildntof  hia  pn*tlon<Ue nmmveTAtiouB.  heteil 
down  dead  uimii  the  81m>1-  — t'oW/wiT :  Cock  t'ighter't 
Oarlaitd.    |NuC«.l 

2.  Easily  moved  or  excited  to  anger;  hot- 
tempered. 

"  A  pisiinnate  innn  deserves  the  least  iDdulgeDCe 
imngiiifthl,?."'— .t'/,/«0Ti  ;  apectator.  No,  438. 

•3.  Sorrowful. 

"  Slifl  Is  sftd  and  pnJmUmate.' 

afioke^p.  :  King  John,  IL 

•4.  Compassionate. 

■■  Tills  p  utiimale  htimour  o(  mine." 

Sha.;iuip. :  /Hchard  11!.,  i.  ♦. 

*p&ss' -Ion-ate  (ss  «s  sh),  v.t.     [Passion- 

ATK,  (t.) 

1.  To  affect  witli  pnssion  ;  to  impassion. 

**  Orent  pletuiire  mU'd  with  pitiful  re([Ard, 
Ttiftt  godly  kiim  Kud  quveu  did  pastionate.' 

.Spenier:  F.  «..  I.  xll.  1«. 

2.  To  express  passionately  or  sorrowfully. 

"  Thy  niece  Miid  1,  poor  crenturcs,  wnnt  our  haods, 
And  cKiiiKit  )Hfi*ifn<%t«  our  tenfold  Krief 
With  foldt^d  nniio. ' 

.sA-iJt'-jp.  ;   Titiu  Andronicus.  111.  2. 

I>&as'-ldn-ate-lj^  (ss  as  sh),   adv.     [Eng. 

passionate  ;   -lij.\ 

1.  In  a  passionate  manner  ;  with  strong 
feeling  or  emotion  ;  anlently.  vehemently. 

"Wliuev«r  pijt/onarWy  covets  finythlng  ha  has  not, 
biu  lost  hi*  hold."— /.'A'l/rndj?*  .■  fabltit. 

2.  In  a  passionate  or  angry  manner;  angrily. 
p&ss'-lin-ate-ness  (ss  as  sh),   s.     {V.u-a. 

wissiomite ;  net.t.)  Th-;  quality  or  state  of 
being  passionate;  passion;  vehemence,  urdoui, 
anger. 

"To  love  with  Min*  p^talinntmnMt  the  [>«nion  yon 
wniihl  iiisrry,  is  imt  only  Allowable  but  expedlout."— 
Boylm :    Work».  I    'i*'> 

P&58  -loned  (ss  as  sh),  n.     (Eng.  "paMion  . 

L  Moved  or  excited  with  jiasslon  ;  affected. 
"  Pnutnned  to  eialt 
The  nrtUt'a  liistlnot  hi  tite  at  the  coat 
Of   pullllIK  dnwii  tl)(>  woiitKli'a." 

F.  It.  /Imwnlnff  :  Atirom  l^igh,  Ix. 
2.  ExpresHlng  passirm  ;  impassiiined. 
"Nor  s'lih  of  lit>,  h'T  pUliit,  nnr  /•otffon'rf  inonn." 
Keafi. 

*  p&SS'-idn  liig  (ss  as  sh),  ■<.  t  Eng.  pnMinn  : 
•iiuj]  I  he  stah-  of  heinu;  alter  ted  wirli  pasMioii 
or  strong  feeling  ;  a  passiunato  utterance  or 
expression. 


P&ss'-l6n  ist  (ss  as  sh),  5.  (Foretym.  see 
d.-f.] 

Ch'irchHist.  (PI.):  ThoCorigre;;ahon  of  Dis- 
ealced  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross  and 
Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  founded  by 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  (1094-1775),  who  esta- 
blislied  the  first  monastery  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  Argentara,  nciir  Orbitella,  in  1737. 
The  dress  resembles  that  worn  by  regular 
clerks,  but  a  heart-sliaped  batlge,  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  is  fastened  to  tlie  biciist,  and  the 
soutane  is  conhned  at  the  waist  by  a  black 
leather  strap.  The  PasMinnists  canie  to  Eng- 
land iu  18-i'i  ;  their  first  Provincial  was  Fatlier 
Ignatius  Spencer,  a  convert.  They  have  now 
tive  houses  in  this  country  and  six  in  the 
United  States.  The  life  is  extremely  austere, 
an<l  the  work  consists  iu  giviug  missions  and 
spiritual  retreats. 

pliss' -ion -less  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  jxvision  ; 
■lt£s.\  Void  of  or  free  from  passion  ;  not  easily 
excited  ;  calm,  cool. 

"[Yelfcrt,  or  should  be.  pattionieu  and  pare.' 

Byvin  :  I/euoen  A  Earth,  L  S. 

p^S'-idn-wort  (ss  as  Bh),9.  [Eng.  potion, 
and  ivort.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Lindley's  English  name  for  the 
Passifloraceae  (q.v.). 

*  pSs'-si-un-cle,  s.  [Adimin.  from  passion 
(q,v.).J     A  little  or  petty  jiassion. 

"  Not  at  nil  cApn>ile  of  [musIous,  but  of  p(utiuncl«i.' 
— OaUuince]/:  Autob.  Sketches,  L  117. 

pSs'-sive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  jKisai/,  Trom  Lat.  pas- 
sivns  =  suffering,  from  jicuisiis,  pa.  par.  of 
potior  =  to  sutfer  ;  Sp.  paaivo;  Ital.  possiro.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  SufTering.  not  acting;  receix'ing  or  cap- 
able of  receiving  impressions  from  au  external 
agent ;  inactive,  inert. 

"  HU'h  above  the  ground 
Their  innrch  was.  and  tliep(i««ii>«air  upbore 
Tliolr  nimble  tread."  Jliiton  :  P.  L.,  vt  72. 

2.  Unresisting,  not  opposing;  receiving  or 
enduring  without  resistance  ;  submissive  :  as, 
paasive  obedience. 

II.  Gram.  :  Expressive  of  suffering  or  of 
being  acted  upon  by  some  action  ;  expressing 
that  the  subject  of  the  verb  suffere  or  is  acted 
upon  by  some  action  or  feeling  :  as,  the  passive 
voice,  a  jHxsslve  verb. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Gram. :  A  passive  verb  or  voice. 

passive -bonds,  passive -shares,  s.  pi. 

Bomls  or  shares  issued  by  agoveinment  or  by 
a  cr)riiincrcial  4'onipany,  on  wiiicli  no  interest 
is  I'aid,  but  entitling  the  bolderto  some  fur- 
ther benetit  or  claim. 

passive  -  commerce,  «.    [Active  -  com- 

MEiui:,  I 

passive-debt,  «.  A  debt  upon  which, 
by  agreement  between  thedebtoraiid  creditor, 
no  inteiest  is  payable,  as  distingnislied  from 
an  active  debt,  that  is,  a  debt  upon  which 
interest  is  payable. 

passive -obedionoe,  «.    (Ohedience.} 

passive -prayer,  s. 

Mijstic  Th^'olnyij :  A  method  of  contempla- 
tion, in  which  the  soul  is  said  to  be  passive, 
i.e.,  to  be  in  some  special  sense  moved  by 
God. 

"  It  la  itnp'irtAnt  to  notice  that  In  thn  p/utiw-pravrr 
'frve  will  oxeixines  ItwK  tn  the  whole  of  Ita  extent.' 
Catli'illc  niystica  litslst  «t\  this,  and  wholly  reject  the 
fiilso  nut  Inns  of  Hiisurpthni  hi  the  Deity,  luas  of  per- 
souttlUy.  iir.'  —.id.iu  *  Arnold:  Culh.  Met.,  p.  bin. 

passive  Shares,  s,  pi.    [Passive- bonds.] 
passive-state,  s. 

Of  iron,  .Cc  :  Incapability  of  being  acted  on 
by  ecuiccntrated  nitric,  acid,  because  it  is 
placed  ill  cntitact  with  platinum  wire. 

passive  title,  «. 

ScotH  l.fuv:  A  title  Incurred  by  an  heir  In 
heritjige  who  docs  not  enter  as  heir  in  the 
regular  way,  nnd  tlierefm'e  iiu-urs  Haldlity  for 
the  whole  debts  of  thts  deceased.  irio«poctive 
of  the  assets. 

passive 'trust,  f. 

Jaiw.  a  trust  aa  t/>  which  the  tniateea  have 
no  active  iluly  to  perform. 

*  p&S'  sivo  I6ss,    fi.      [Eng.   ;w.«iiv;    -Ust.} 
Not  liable  to  sullering. 

"Qw\  I*  pauirfUvfi."     /»<twi*»     .VIrumtn  JVodunt.  p^  SO 


p&S'-Slve-lj^,  o'ir.     [Eng.  pasfiicv;  -ly.] 

1.  Inn  passive  manner  ;  without  resiatanoe ; 

unresistini;ly. 

"  Not  only  vnuiwrtji,  hut  actively  resht  thetr  prtoe^' 
—Priinnt:  Trwacherg  i  DulogiUtg,  |>t.  III.,  p.  A. 

2.  In  the  pimsive  voice  ;  as  a  passive  verb. 

p&s'-slve-ness,  «.    [Eng.  passive:  -ness.] 
I.  The   quality  or  stjite  of  1»eiiig  passive; 
capability  or  susceptiliility  of  receiving  im- 
pressions from  external  agents  or  causes. 

"The  primary  Idea  aiineied  to  the  won)  li  thaiol 
pnstinrn-u,  or  t>vintt  liupulsiv«lyact«d  upuu. " — CoffOM: 
On  (A«  /'Autoitj.  p.  1. 

"  2.  Capacity  or  power  of  suffering ;  p»»- 
sibility. 

"  By  the  pasttmneu  and  lufTerlnn  of  our  Lord  aaA 
brother  we  wltc  all  rescued  fu-in  the  portioa  af 
(loviis  ■— fl^,  T-iytor :  Sertnnnt,  vol.  iL,  scr.  tlX 

3.  Calmness,  patience  ;  passive  submission. 

"  We  can  feed  this  mtnd  o(  oun 
Iu  a  wine  li'iuir.-TJrtt,' 

tVordsiff  .rth  :  £xpoitulation  A  fteplg. 

•  p&S-siv'-i-t^,  s.     [Eng.  passiv{e) ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  same  as  Passivenf-ss  (q.v.). 

"  OikI.  It)  the  cr«atloit  of  tliJs  worUl.  first  pr<x1uoed  m 
mass  of  niiitter  tiwvluKiiutliliig  In  It  but  an  ot>€ilieuUal 
CAjjat'ltv  iind  ptUiititl/."~'Bp.  Taylor:  SermofU,  voL 
111.,  ser.  ID. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  continue  in  a 
given  state,  eitlier  of  motion  or  rest,  till  dl»- 
turlicd  by  another  iMxIy  ;  inertia. 

"  No  mean  between  ]>ei)etril>IHty  an<l  tmpenetn* 
btllty,  )H;tween  ;>'tM<pit,v  and  activity.  tlie>e  l-eliig  OOB- 
tmry   and    opposite. ~ — Clteyn€  :    J'/iUotophical    Prit^ 

Cipif4. 

*  pass-less.  a.  [Eng.  pass:  -less.)  Bavlng 
nu  pass  or  p;issnge  ;  impassable. 

"  I!<^hi>ld  whnt  pnjulfn  r-'cks  on  eUlisr  hand. 
Like  prisuii-wulls,  ntwut  tlieni  sUiinl." 

Couley  :  Plwjutt  o/  EyypL 

pa*^S'-man,  s.  [Eng.  pass,  and  man.)  In  thi 
universities,  one  wlio  passes  for  an  ordimuj 
degree  without  honours. 

pass'-ment,  s.    [Passhmcnt,] 

pass'-6-ver,   s.     [Eng.  pass,   v.,  and  ovwr.] 

[PASCH.] 

L  Judaism: 

(1)  A  festival  instituted  to  commemorate 
Jehovah's  "  passingover"  the  Israelite  hoiiaea 
while  "  passing  tliiougli "  those  of  the  Egyp- 
ti:ins.  to  destroy  in  the  latter  all  the  hfst^ 
born  (Exod.  xii.  11,  12.  23,  27).  The  first 
passover  (that  in  Eyypt),  those  subsequently 
occurring  in  Old  Testjiment  times,  and  those 
of  the  New  Testjimeut  and  later  Judaism,  were 
all  somewhat  different.  In  the  tirst  of  these  a 
lanili  without  blemish  w.is  tikeii  on  the  tenth, 
and  killed  on  the  fouitecntli,  of  the  month 
Abii>,  tlieni-cfoiwaid  in  consequence  to  be 
reckoned  the  tirst  month  of  tlie  ecclesiastical 
year.  The  blood  of  the  lamb  wiis  to  be 
sprinkled  on  tlie  two  side-posts  antl  the  sii>gle 
upper  door-post,  and  the  llosh  eaten  **  with 
unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs "  before 
mcrning  (Exod.  xii.  1-13).  That  night  Je- 
hovah, passing  over  the  blood-stained  doors, 
slew  the  liislborn  in  the  Egyptian  Imuse-s  nob 
similarly  protected  ;  nnd,  as  the  emancipated 
Jews  that  night  departed  from  Egypt,  thaft 
tli-st  passover  could  have  continued  only  one 
day.  Ilut  the  festival  wns  to  be  an  annual 
one.  Connect&l  with  it  was  to  1>0  a  feast  of 
unleavened  liread,  continuing  sc\en  additional 
days,  viz..  ft-oni  the  ttfteenth  t<^  the  twenty- 
llrat  of  Abib,  duiing  which  no  h-aven  was  to 
bo  eaten,  or  even  allowed  to  be  in  the  li'iuse 
(Exod.  xii.  14-20;  Num.  xxviil.  10).  [Un- 
LEAVENED.l  Sometimes  the  term  |>nssoverla 
limited  to  the  festival  of  the  tourteentli  of 
Abib ;  sometimes  it  includes  that  ami  tlie 
fenst  of  unleavened  bityui  iilso,  the  two  lietng 
viewed  as  parts  of  one  whole  (Ezck.  xlv.  21). 
When  the  Jews  reached  Canaan,  evciy  male 
was  requireil  to  present  liiniM-lf  before  God 
thrice  a  yujir,  viz.,  at  the  (assover,  or  feaab 
of  unleavened  bread,  at  Unit  of  '' hnrvest," 
and  that  of  "  Ingatliering  "  (Exod.  xxiil.  16). 
T)ie  deslgnntioiis  of  the  second  and  Ihini 
siigi^est  that  the  first  also  niar)u>d  a  stJi^o  (d 
the  agrienltunil  year.  It  was,  in  fad,  the 
soring  festival  (1>cut.  xvi.  0).  held  F*>out  the 
tiniu  when  the  tirst  barley  was  ri|>e.  In  the 
Oh)  Ti-staincnt  six  passovuis  am  mentioned 
as  having  Itpen  artuallv  kept :  that  In  i-4:ypt 
Exod.  xii.  21 -2S),  that  In  the  wlIderneHs 
Num.  ix.  1-M),  that  under  Joshua  at  (lilgal 
,.Io4hua  V.  10).  thiit  under  Ili-zeklah  (2  Cliron. 
XXX.),  tlial  under  JoMiah  (2  Cliron.  xxxv.),  and 
that  under  Ezra  (Ezra  vt  ).  After  the  exile 
wino  was  introdiiccn,  .i.id   is  sidl   uaed  (cf. 


bSll,  hS^ ;  p^t,  J6\^l :  oat,  90U.  ohoms,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  fhls  :  sin.  af :  expoot,  ^onophon.  exist,    ph  s  £ 
-elan,    tlan      shan.      tlon.    sion  ^  shixn ;  -flon,  -flon  =  shCm.    -olous.  -tious.    slcus  ~  abus,      bio,  -dlo,  &.c.  =3  bpl,  d^ 
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Matt,  xxvi.  17,  27,  Ac).  In  modem  Judaism 
BO  lamb  13  sacrjticed,  but  the  almiik  bone  of 
ft  Rh'iiilJer  .'f  that  animal  is  eaten,  leaveu  put 
away,  and  other  ceremonies  observed. 

(2)  The  paschal  Iamb  (Exod.  xii.  11 ;  2  Chron. 
13X.  15  ;  John  xviii.  28) 

2.  Christianity:  Using  passover  in  the  sense 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  St.  Paul  applies  Ibe  term 
to  Christ,  of  whose  death  that  of  tlie  pasolial 
lamb  was  typical  (1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  cf.  John  xix. 
14).     [Eastek.] 

iMSs'-port,   •passe-port,  pas-porte,  s. 

[Fr.  jKLSseport  =  a  passport  or  safe-conduct, 
from  passer  =  to  pass,  and  parte  (Lat.  porta)  — 
agate;  Sp.  pasaporte;  lisX.  pissaporto.\ 
L  Literally : 

I.  A  saf3-conduct  or  warrant  of  protection 
and  licence  to  travel,  granted  by  a  compe- 
tent authority.  The  regulations  relative  to 
travellers  in  foreign  countries  have  been  con- 
giderably  relaxed  of  late  years,  and  passports 
are  now  requii-ed  only  in  a  few  countries. 
Passports  may  be  given  for  goods  as  well  as 
persuiis,  and  are  carried  by  neutral  merchant- 
▼essete  in  time  of  war  to  certify  their  nation- 
ality, and  jtrotect  them  from  attacks  by  bel- 
Ijgereu's. 

"  Let  him  depart ;  his  paatpnrt  nhftll  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  vnt  Into  his  purue." 

Shnkesp.  :  Henry  V.,  W.  3L 

*  2.  A  licence  granted  in  time  of  war  for 
the  removal  of  pei-sons  and  etTecta  from  a 
hostile  countiy  ;  a  safe-coniiuct. 

*  3.  A  licence  for  imv>orting  or  exporting 
contraband  gnods  or  movables  without  paying 
the  usual  duties. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  which  enables  one  to  pass  with 
safety  or  certainty. 

••  HIb  pfusport  is  his  Innocence  and  irraee. 
Well  kiiuwQ  to  aU  the  natives  of  the  tihuw." 

Drydva.    {Todd.) 

2.  Anything  which  enables  or  assists  one  to 
attain  any  object  or  end. 

"  y  nder  that  pretext,  Talu  she  wimW  have  giTen  > 
•ecret  ;>'iMporr  to  her  atfeclion."— .Sid/wv  .■  Arcadia. 

*  3.  A  certificate  of  character. 
pass'-wort,  ».    [Palsywobt.] 

p^S'-y-ite,  s.     [After  Passy,  where  found  ; 

suff.  -ifc^Uin.).] 

Min.  :  An  impure  form  of  silica,  foand  in 
white,  earthy  masses. 

*  p^3'-sjr-meas-ure  (eas  as  ezh),  s.    [A 

conupt.  of  ILal.  passaviiczzo.]     IPasi*v.] 

past,  pa.  par.,  a.,  s.,  adv.,  &  prep.    IPass,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  atljedivt : 

1.  Gone  by;  neither  present  nor  future ;  of 
or  belonging  to  time  gone  by  ;  not  to  come. 

"  My  day's  deli-'ht  is  pntt." 

HhakiiSp.  :   Venus  *  Adottta.SiO. 

%  Spent ;  gone  through  ;  endured,  under- 
gone. 

3.  Having  completed  the  t«rm  of  an  office 

and  having  been  Buocueded  by  another  [lersMn, 
as  past  master  (of  a  Freemason  bidge),  past 
high  priest,  past  eminetit  cummaoder,  pust 
potentate,  ptu2  exalted  ruler. 

C.  As  suhst.  :  A  former  or  bygone  time  or 
state ;  by;4one  times  ;  a  state  of  things  in 
fonner  times. 

D.  As  oilv.  :  By,  along :  as,.  He  ran  past. 

E.  As  preposition  :  Beyond — 

(1)  Of  time:  After. 

"  past  the  mid  Beaaon.**         Shaheitp. ."  T&mptst,  IL  1. 

(2)  Of  position  or  place :  FuHher  than. 

"  The  enemy  is  v^'t  tlie  nmrch." 

y\!tt:esp.  :  liichard  III.,  ▼.  8. 

*  (3)  0/  niiTTiber  or  quantity :  Above  ;  more 
ttian. 

••  Not  pagt  three  qunrters  of  a  mile." 

ahjJcesp.:    IVinter'i  raUtlv.A. 

*  (4)  Of  quality  :  Not  within  ;  exceeding. 

"  He  doetli  thlii^  p<tst  finding  out." — Job  ir.  10, 

(5)  Of  mental  coiulition :  Having  lost ;  with- 
out. 

■Who.  helnc  pi*f  feeling.  h»ve  giyea  themaelTea 
orerutito  laaciviuusueas."— /.■/<A<r»J(»iw  iv.  19. 

•past-cure,  a.     incurable. 

■'  We  nniat  not  .  .  . 
So  pr-sHtute  our  p<ut-cure  malady 
Toeitii'iricka," 

Slutk'^g,,. :  AtVa  WelZ  that  Endt  Well.  IL  1. 

past-master,  5.  One  who  has  served 
the  office  ">f  nia>,tt'r,  as  of  a  guild,  Ac.  ;  hence. 


one  who  is  thoroughly  experienced  in  Any 

business  or  line  ;  an  expert. 

"The  versatile  adroitueaa  which  hrw  made  the  ex. 
Premier  a  p>ia-ma*Ur  In  parlUiueutary  tAcU^*— 
Ubteroer,  Nov.  1\  18S5, 

*  past-price*  a.     Invaluable. 

"  rhe  price  of  pa.^tpr'irr  deerest  blood." 

Du-i'tet :  i/iruin  itt  JVu<i«m.  p.  I. 

*  past-ance,  "  past-aunce,  s.    [A  corrupt. 

of  Kr.  passetemps-l     Pastime  (q.v.). 

"  Sir  Peter  Shyrbonie  .  .  .  thanked  Ihem  greatly  of 
their  /"^st-tnitce." — Bemera:  Froutart ;  Croni/cle,  voL 
IL.  cIl  cUvUi. 

past-Q,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  pdte),  from  Late  Lat. 
ptsta  =  paste,  from  Gr.  Tratrr^  (paste)  ~  a  mess 
of  ftH>d,  i-rop.  fern,  of  iraffros  (^xzstos)  =  be- 
sprinkled, salted,  from  trdaa-ut  (pa.-so)  =  to 
sprinkle,  espec.  to  sprinkle  salt;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  pasta.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  A  soft  adhesive  composition,  having 
sufficient  moisture  in  it  to  cause  8<»ftneBS  with- 
out liquefaction.  The  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  flour  moistened  with  water. 

'■  With  certftine  heetles  of  wood  they  beat  their  oome 
to  powder;  lUeu  they  miike  p  i»te  ot  it.  and  of  tlie 
paste,  cakufl,  or  wreatbes."— Z/ac/.Vuyi ;  Vot/aga.  ill,  iiu. 

(2)  A  mixture  of  flour,  water,  starch,  &c,, 
variously  compounded  in  difl'ereut  trades.  It 
is  sometimes  strengthened  by  starch,  and  pre- 
served from  mould  by  carbolic  acid. 

(3)  A  hit:hly  reffsctive  vitreous  composition 
of  pounded  rock-crystal  melted  with  alUabue 
salt^  and  coloured  with  metallic  oxides. 
Used  for  making  factitious  gerns.    [tJXBASS.] 

*  2.  Fig. :  Compnsition,  compound. 

"  The  Inhabitants  of  that  town  IGeneval  methlnks. 
are  nuuie  ot  another  paslc."—BoiBeU :  Lt:Uer»,  bk  L, 
{  I.  let  44. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Calico-printinfj :  A  boiled  composition  of 
flcnr.  starch,  or  guru  with  water,  used  as  a 
veliicle  for  mordant,  colour,  resist,  or  padding, 
or  discharge. 

2.  Plastering:  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and 
water. 

3.  Pottery :  An  earthy  mixture  for  making 
ceramic  wares. 

TI  (1)  Chinese  pasU:  A  cement  of  bullock's 
bliiod,  quicklime,  and  water,  for  stone, 
earthenware,  or  wood. 

(2)  Furniture  paste:  A  mixture  of  beeswax 
and  turpentine,  for  pobshing  furniture. 

(3)  Polishing  past^ :  A  mixture  of  materials 
of  varying  grit  and  vt'hicle,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used— rotten- 
stone,  emery,  tripoli,  bath-brick,  soft-soap, 
olive-oil,  lard,  turpentine,  &c, 

(4)  Shaving  paste  :  A  kind  of  perfumed  soap 
-which  lathers  rtadUy. 

paste-eel,  s. 

Znnl. :  A  popular  name  for  AnguiUxda  glu- 
tinis.     [Anguillula.] 

paste-points,  s.  pi 

Print. :  Uegister-points  on  a  tympan. 
paste-pot,  8.     A  vessel  containing  paste, 
which  IS  laid  on  with  a  brush. 

paste-rock,  £. 

Geol.  (£:  Petrol.  :  Sedgwick's  name  for  certain 
pale-coloured  eaithy  slates  of  Wenlock  age, 
constitnting  pait  of  the  Taranuon  Shales  or 
Rhyader  slates. 

paste,  v.t.     [Paste,  s.] 

1.  Lit,  :  To  fasten,  affix,  unite,  or  cement 
with  paste.    (Swift :  Baucis  £  Philemon.) 

XL  Fi^iratively  : 
3.  To  cover  as  with  a  paste. 
'*  With  driving  dunt  hi*  cheeks  :ir«  yxxrfe^  o'er.* 

tirydt'ii:    ViryU:  ^ntid'VL.  L093. 

2.  To  beat,  to  thrash.    (Slang.) 
paste'-bbard,s. &;a.  [Eng.pasf«,andboofri,8.] 

A.  As  mihstantiot : 

1.  A  thick  paper  board,  made  by  pasting 
together  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper.  These 
are  afterwards  ])ressed  to  remove  the  wnter  of 
the  ]taste,  dried  and  calendered,  and  cnst  into 
moulds;  card-bnard.    (Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  1.) 

2.  Playing-cards.    (Volloq.  or  slang.) 

3.  A  visiting-card.    (Slang.) 

"I   shall   just  leave  a  pasteboard,'— BugJura :    Tom 
Brown  nt  Osf-rd,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  .\  board  on  which  dough  is  rolled  out  for 
imslry. 


a.  Great  pastern  ;  5.  Vam 
paateru;c.  Coffiu-boutt. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  or  consisting  of  pasteboard. 

"Pat  ullkworms  on  whit«d  browo  paper  lato  • 
pattebo'ird  box.  '— iivi  timer  :  ButbanUrg 

*  2.  Fig. :  Sham,  counterfeit,  nub  genuine. 

"Here  may  be  seen  In  blootlleea  pomp  am^y'd. 
The  paiteb:/ard  triumph  aiid  the  i:aviilcade. 

UoltUmith:  TraMO^r. 

p^-tel,  5.    [Ft.,  from  Ttal.  pastetto,  from  Lai 

piustilluin  =  a  little  roll  or  cake,  dimiiu  from 
partus  ==  food.l 

1.  Art:  A  solid  coloured  pencil  made  of 
fine  I'ipe-clay.  gum-water,  and  the  required 
pigment.  Tlie  executed  work  is  also  called  a 
p:istel  or  a  drawing  in  chalk,  aud  requires  the 
pixitection  of  glass. 

2.  Dyeing:  Woad.  It  gives  ita  name  to  the 
vnt  in  which  pastel  and  indigo  are  used ;  the 
pastel- vat. 

pastel-vat,  s.    [Pastel,  2.] 

*  pas'-tel-er,   "  pas'-ter-cr»  t.    [Pajsee.] 

A  pastry-couU. 

"Alexander  .  .  .  refused  those  cooks  ati'l  )'-i3ier«rt 
that  Ada.  queen  of  Caii&,  seut  blm."— (Trt»;rie. 

p^'-tem.    *  pas-teme,    *  pas-tron,  «. 

10.  Fr.  pusturoii  (Fr.  pdturon),  from  pasture^ 

pastuie,  fodder;  so  chilled  because 

when  a  horse  was  turned  out  to 

pasture  be  was    tethered  by  a 

cord  passing  round  the  pastern  ; 

Ital.  pasturale.] 

1.  That  paH  of  the  leg  of 
a  liorse  between  the  joint 
next   the    foot   and   the 
coronet  of  the  hoof.    The  , 
first  phalanx  of  the  foot 
is  called  the  great  pas- 
tern bone ; the  second, 
tlie  small  pastern  or 
coronary;  the  third, 
the  collin-bone,  wliich 
is  inclosed  in  the  foot. 

2.  A  shackle  for  horses  while  pastaritig. 
*3.  A  clog,  a  tether. 

*4.  Applied  in  burlesque  to  (be  human  leg. 

pastem-joilit,  <.  The  joint  in  a  hurae'a 
leg  next  the  fuut;  it  correapouds  to  the  bunian 
knuckle. 

Fas-teiir\  «.  [Louis  Pastenr,  «  celebratetl 
French  biologist,  born  in  1S22;  died  io  1835.] 

Pas-teuT-a'-tion,  _  Pas-tefir-l-fa'- 
tion,  Pas-teur-i-za'-tion,  «.    The 

process  of  rusteuriziog. 

Pas-tevu/-ian,  «.  Of,  relating  to,  or  named 
fur  Pa-steur. 

Pas-teur'-l^m,  t.  The  methods  advocated 
by  Pasteur. 

Pas-teur'-ize,  Pas-teur'-iye,  •. 

1.  To  subject,  aa  beer,  to  a  procees  invented 
by  Pasteur,  which  dratroya  the  vilaUty  of 
ferment. 

2.  To  treat,  aa  a  patient,  by  the  method  of 
inoculation  with  attenuated  virufl,  adrocated 
by  Paste  ur. 

p&S-t2CC'-i-d{coas  9li),3.     [Ital. J 
*  L  Old.  Lang. :  A  medley,  an  oUa 
II,  Technically: 

1.  MiLsic :  An  or  ^ra,  cantata,  or  other  work, 
the  separate  nunil»ers  of  which  are  gleaned 
from  the  compositions  of  various  authors  or 
from  several  disconnected  works  of  one  autlior. 

2.  Paint.,  dx. :  A  work  of  art,  of  original 
conception  as  to  design,  but  a  direct  copyo* 
the  style  and  manner  of  some  other  paiuter. 

p^s-tighe',  s.  [Fr]  TbesameasPASxicao,!!. 
(q.v.). 

pS»s'-tll,  pas-tille',  s.  [Fr.  poafilte,  from 
Lat.  postillns  —  a  little  roll  or  loaf,  dimin.  from 
ptstus=.  food.] 

1.  An  aromatic  paste  for  burning,  as  a 
fuiuigntor  or  disinfectiint.  It  is  composed  of 
gum  benzoin,  sandal-wood,  spices,  cliarcoal- 
powder,  &c. 

2.  A  kind  of  aromatic  sugared  confection. 

3.  A  pastel  (q.v.X    (Pea/:ham:  On  Prawing.) 

pSs'-tn,  v.t.    [Pastil,  s.]    To  fumigate  with 

l>astilles. 

pas' -time,  •  passe-tyme,  •  pas-tyme, «. 

[Eng.  jKiss,  and  nm*\l     That  tvhich  serves   to 


fite,  fat,  fkre,  amldi^t,  what,  ^iU,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wpu;  work.  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijinite.  cur.  rule,  fall :  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
Syrian,    ee.  ob  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  an  =  kw. 


pastime— pasture 
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make  time  y&sa  agreeably  ;  amusemciit,  spoil, 
diversion.    (Cowi>er  :  'lask^  vi.  67ti.) 

pas' -time.  r.t.    (Paktimk.  «.]    To  amuse  or 

divtrt  one's  self;  tn  spnrt,  to  I'lay. 

p&a-tl-na'-ca,  s.  [Lau  =a  panmip  (q.v.).] 
not,:  Parsiii|» ;  a  jjenus  of  UinlielliTerous 
PlanU,  f;iinily  Feiicedanida?.  By  Sir  Joseiili 
Hooker  it  is  leduccii  to  a  sub  geiin»  of  Peuci-- 
danuiii.  Bisits  und  bracteoles  wiiiitin^;  no 
calyx  teeth  ;  fruit  wilh  rtther  rarrow  winc^*. 
Two  or  Ihroo  known  8[K'cies;  cultirated, 
II'arsnip.J  Pastinaca  Selulad  is  cultivaUd  in 
the  Levant  and  I^^^'pt  for  its  edible  ruoU 

p&S~tin'-^9ine,  ».    [Lat.  pastunc(a)(q.v.); 

Chem.:  An  alknloid  discovered  ►■  "Wittsteiii 
Id  tlie  seeds  of  the  paronip  {I'astiu.^M  sutiva). 

Pas' -to,  5.  [For  etym.  and  defl  see  compound.] 
Pasto-resin,  & 

Cfirm.:  CmHsOg.  A  resinous  siibstnnce 
imported  from  South  Amcrira,  where  it  is 
use«l  l>y  the  Pa.sto  Indians  of  Colombia  or 
varnishing  wood.  It  is  tasteless,  odourless, 
heavier  than  water,  and,  when  heated  above 
100\  takes  tire  and  burns  with  a  smnky  flame. 
it  Is  iiisoInb}e  in  oil  of  turpeutini',  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ctlier,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  cuustic  potjbsh,  and  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.     Its  origin  is  unknown. 

p&8'-to-plior  (pL  p&s-toph'-or-i),  &  [Gr. 
muTTOiitopoiij'a^Oj'horos). ]   LTualamkphoru.s.J 

paa'-tor,  *  pas-tour,  «.     [Lat  pastor  =  & 

Hlifplierd,  fioui  piiitn^,  pa.  p;ir.  of ;>a5OT=  to 
fetid  ;  Fr.  ■paaUiir ;  Sp.  pastor;  ItaL  pastore.] 
I.  OrtiinaTy  fjinrjuaQt: 
•  1,  A  shepht-rd. 
I     "Kuougb.  kinds  pojtfor.-  but  oh  I  y«nder  aee 

Twu  sliepbuiUiU.  wKlklii){  uit  tlie  h\y  liaiik  be.* 

UtuxBua:  h'ctoi/utt ;  Thirtit  i  AltxU. 

%  Now  nseil  almost  exclusively  in  its 
tropical  sense,  for  one  who  fi^cds  the  Christian 
flock  ;  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  having  charge 
of  a  cliureh  and  cotigrcgutiou. 

"  This  Bpokeu.  from  lib  scut  the  Paator  roM." 

WoriUuxjith  :  Excartloit,  bk.  vlL 

n.  Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Stumidfe  (q,  v.), 
with  a  single  sj-euies,  FiLStor  Toseus,  the  Uose- 
colourcd  Uusel.  Head,  wings,  and  tail,  blue- 
black,  the  fi-alhers  on  he;id  forming  a  crest ; 
back,  scapulars,  and  rump,  rnse-colonr.  It 
has  a  wide  geosmpliiral  ran;:^^,  and  in  habits 
resembles  the  Starling.  It  is  oft4?n  called  the 
L4)cust-bird.  I'ristrain  (Fauna  £  Flora  of 
ra!esUne,  p.  7;i)  says:  "On  one  occasion  we 
rodeoversome  acres  alive  with  young  locusts, 
which  absolutely  cnrpilt'd  the  whole  8nrfact_'. 
One  nf  these  flocks  |nf  I'astor  roseus\  suddenly 
alighted.  .  .  Soon  they  rose  again.  We  re- 
turned, and  not  a  truce  of  a  locust  could  we 
tlnd."     (See  uUo  Ibis,  1S82,  i.p.  410-14.) 

pastor-Uke,  a.     Pastorly. 

"  ri(c  iKt»'vr  tikm.  uid  Apostolick  ImlUtlon  ol  mcrk 
ftod  uiiloriJly  tll«iiillac'— J/i^to(i;  0/ liti/orrruUlon  in 
tfi.jtojid.  bk-  li- 

*  pos'-tor-a^ble,  a.    {PAyruBABLB.) 

*  pas'-tor-age  (age  .is  ig).  a.  [Eng.  pastor  ; 
a'je.]    TheoJIlcoor  post  of  a  pastor  ;  jiaatorjite. 

paa'-tor  ^  *  pas'-tor-all,  a.  &  $.  [I'r. 
ptvit'iToJ,  fmin  Ijit.  pisturalis,  from  ^tosfor  —  a 
shcplierd  ;  Ital.  jxiaturuU.l 

A.  Asatljeciive: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  shepherds  ;  rural, 
runtic 

"The  pnitoral  rnKniiers  wblch  hftve  bv«n  Mlomed 
wltb  the  faln-Hl  Kttriliutva  i^l  jn-iuMiiuid  tiiiioceuce.' — 
Uiltbvn  :  iMcUn*  *  faU,  ub.  xxvL 

2.  Descriptive  or  treatlngof  rustic  or  country 
life  :  as,  n  pastoral  poem. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  cure  of  souls 
or  the  duties  of  the  |>astor  of  a  church  ;  be- 
coming or  bcHtting  a  {lOMtor. 

"Ttieir  lord  luid  iniuUir  Uiugbt  conc«riilng  the  pni- 
Ipra/auw  ha  bad  over  hi*  owu  fluck.'— //ooAcr.-  Kcciet. 
polity. 

B.  An  subslantivt : 

X.  Onli nary  Language: 

1.  A  poi-m  desiTiplivo  or  treating  of  tho 
life  ajid  nmnnci's  of  shuphcrdH ;  a  poum  In 
n'Iii(;h  shepherds  or  shephfrdcsscs  aro  tlie 
characters  ;  a  bucolic,  an  idyl. 

"  Now  Di>  pattoralt  tn  to  hr-o  hunl." 

Sfitnurr :  TfiireM  of  tha  Uu*M. 

2.  A  pastoral  letter  or  addre.-w. 


II.  Mitsic: 

1.  A  simple  melody  In  rix-elght  time  In  a 

rustic  stUe. 

2.  A  ciintnta,  tlie  words  of  which  are  founded 
ou  pastoral  incidents. 

3.  A  complete  symphony,  wherein  a  series 
of  pastoral  scenes  is  depicted  by  aound-puiut- 
ing,  witliout  tho  aid  of  words. 

pastoral-letter,  s. 

Eccles, :  A  circular  letter  addressed  by  a 
bishop  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese 
for  purposes  of  instruntiiig  theiu  on  some 
topic  on  which  his  advice  and  admonition  are 
needed  ;  also  the  name  given  to  a  letter  pre- 
pared by  the  House  of  Bisho|is  at  thf  General 
Convention,  and  desigued  to  be  publicly  read 
in  all  tlie  chuiches. 

pastoral-stafiE;  s. 

Eccles.  .'The  nfficial  staffof  a  bishop  or  abbot. 
T!ie  pastoral  staff  of  an  archbishop  is  distin- 
guished by  bping  sunuounted  by  a  crozi-r. 
The  pastoral  stalf  is  in  the  form  of  a  shep- 
herd's crook,  and  is  delivered  to  tlie  bishop, 
&c.,  at  his  investiture,  and  borne  by  him  in 
all  his  snlemn  fun(;tions,  as  an  ensign  of  his 
jurisdiction.  Wlien  borne  by  abishitp  it  was 
carried  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  crook  turned 
otitward,  indicating  his  jurisdiction  over  a 
diocese  ;  wlien  assumed  by  an  abbot,  it  was 
carried  in  the  right  hand,  with  tlie  crook 
turnecl  Inwards,  showing  that  his  jurisdiction 
was  conllned  to  the  members  of  his  own  house. 
The  pastoral  stalf  wns  of  nielal  or  wood,  en- 
riched with  metal  and  jewels,  curved  at  the 
bjp,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom. 

pastoral- theology,  s. 

Tkeol.  :  That  portion  of  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  personal  nnd  official  duties  of 
pastors  of  churches.  (There  is  an  extremely 
full  bibliography  of  the  subject  in  McClin- 
tock  k  Strong,  loc.  cU.) 

"To  thfl  peutoral'thaolo!}]/  literature  of  OerniAny 
belong  also  aoine  hlocr.ipbicnl  woTk»."—McCtinU>ck.  A 
Strong:  Cjfclop.  Bib.  i  Kedet.  Lit..  tU.  75;. 

pas'-to-ra'-le,  $.    {Ital.] 

Mmic :  The  same  as  Pastoral,  B.  II. 

•  pas'-t6r-al-iae,v.f.  [Eng.  p<'ittorat,  s. ;  -xze.\ 
To  celebrate  in  a  pastoral  poem. 

■•  You  find,  prolnvbly 
No  evil  Id  this  lui^rriii^-,  rtthcr  good 
Of  iuuuceucG  to p<i»toralii^  \ii  suiig." 

R.  B.  Bruwniny :  Aurora  Leigh.  ML 

•  pas'-tor-al-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  pastoral;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  pastoral  or  rural  manner. 

"  Village  beauties,  pattornllt/  ■weet.'* 

bmurt:  Uap-Qardmi. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  pastor. 

pas-tor-- ate,  s.     [Eng.  pastor;  -ate.) 

1.  The    oflice,   ptist,   or  Jurisdiction    of  a 
spiritual  p:istor  ;  pastornge. 
■  2.  Tlie  whole  body  of  pastors  collectively. 

•  pas' -tor  el,    s.    [Pastobal.]    a  shepherd, 
a  herdsman'. 

"  Pouurulle  otid  ptutortUe*  pAMwIo  one  kftyr*.' 

Morte  Arthurt,  a;lSD. 

"  pas'-tor-ist,  s.       [Eng.  potior ;  -ist.]      An 

actor  of  pastorals. 

"  PiiMloritti,  humr>urUta,  clownlita.**—  Mtddlvton  : 
Uayor  o/  (Jut  nborough,  v.  1. 

"  pas -tor-less,  a.    [Eng.  pastor;  -Ifss]    Des- 
titute of  or  having  no  pastor. 

■  pas'- tor-ling,  s.     [Eng.  pastor;  dimin.  suff, 
-ling.]    A  poor,  mean,  or  insignificant  pastor. 

"Some  npRllurnt  pasrortimn  tht'Tf  nrv.  which  hnvi- 
rnoit)  lie«d  to  tlirir  nwne  hidfl*.  ihiin  to  Uie  ■ou1(>h  ut 
tbcir  i>eu|ila. "— Ap.  Halt:  .Votth't  iloPO. 

■  pas'-tor-ljf',  a.    [Eng.  pastor;  -ly.]    Becom- 
ing or  beOlting  a  p;i3tor  ;  pastor-Uke. 

"A^fidiitt  iiPirll«"»c»  iir  obetliiivcv.  will  l»o  rciiulrod 
m  romliiK  voMry  <>t  pa^t'trfy  llimttiilnKi." —  Jliiton: 
AtimuuL  on  Raniotutrant's  iMfftne^. 

pas'-tor-ship,  s.     [Eng.  jnstor;  -ehtp]    The 

olllce  or  jurisilirtion  uf  a  piislor  ;  pastoiate. 
"  ltariAtlmiir]UUl  of  blnownc  frvouwurdroilinichU 
paUorthtp.'^fiix:  M-trtj/rt,  ik  liJK. 

pas  tdu-roauz'  (eaux  as  6),  t.  pi,    [Ft., 

dimin.   from    fMVitmir  =  a  young  sliepherd  ; 
pasteur  —  a  shepherd.]    [Pastor.J 

Church  m.-it. :  Tho  name  given  to  thosn  per- 
sons who  took  part  in  ctT*.'iin  rislnys  in  France 
in  tlie  thirteenth  and  fonrtrentli  centurl'-n.  It 
Is  probable  thnt  thesu  ont)>n>HkR,  of  what 
Blunt  mils  "  religioiiA  Jaciinerie,"  wore  due 
In  a  Inrgu  ditgrcu  to  the  sutrurtiigs  of  the  pe^is* 


aiitrj  from  the  exactions  of  the  nobility,  and 
that  tiie  hoHtility  displayed  to  the  clergy  was 
a  consequeuce  of  their  connection  with  tba 
aristocracy.    These  outbi-eaks  took  place — 

1.  In  Berry  in  1214.  The  peasantry  pillaged 
ch  iteanx  ami  religious  house.-*,  and  proclaimed 
universal  equ.ility  iind  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    (Larowise.) 

2.  In  1*250;  the  ostensible  objects  were  the 
rescue  of  Louis  VII.  and  the  itcovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rising  originat*;d  in 
Flanders,  under  the  IfOilenthip  of  a  iierson  of 
unknown  name  called  the  Master  of  Hungary, 
who.  when  he  reaihed  Paris,  w^s  at  the  head  of 
loo.ouo  men.  Ht-re  "they  not  only  usnrpe^l 
priestly  fuiictions,  f>erformi-d  marriages,  di»- 
tiibul<:d  crosses,  oflered  aMolution  to  those 
who  joined  tlie  crusade,  but  they  inveighed 
a^'ainst  the  vices  of  the  priesthood.**  iBlurU.) 
They  separated  into  three  divisions,  and 
marched  southwards,  where  they  were  attacked 
and  cut  to  pieces. 

3.  In  1320,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  This 
outbreak  took  place  under  the  pretence  of  a 
crusade.  The  insurgents  were  excommuni- 
cated by  Pope  John  XXII.  ;  and  being  hemmed 
in  in  C  irukssonne,  numbers  perished  of  diseaM 
and  famine,  and  tlie  survivors  were  put  to 
death. 

p^'-tre-ite.  s.  [After  President  Pastr6.  ot 
Marseilles;  suff.  -ife  (Afin,).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  sometime* 
nodular,  found  at  Pailli^tTS,  near  Alais,  Oard, 
Kranr-e,  Colour,  yellow.  Compos.:  easeutially 
a  hydrate*!  sulpliate  of  iron. 

•  pas'-trdn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  past^tron.]  A  shackle 
or  lettA,r  tor  a  horse  ;  a  pastern  (q.v.)- 

"  Pastron  at  a  horse,  partun)n."—Palt^a9e. 

pas-try,  '  pastrye,  «.  [Eng,  pasU;  -rg; 
O.  P'l .  iKUstUserU  ;  Kr.  pdiia3eiie,i 

•  1.  A  place  where  pastry  is  made. 

"  H*-  inUaed  hla  wny  and  so  struck  Luto  the  pojfn,* 
—BqkvU  :  LHten.  IX  187. 

2.  Articles  of  food  made  of  paste  ;  pfes  ;  tho 
crust  of  a  pie  or  tart. 

"  Beaiita  of  chfwe.  or  fowU  of  ^TDe. 

Ill  p'Utry  built'  iiiUon  :  P.  R.,  IL  tVL 

pastry-cook,  s.  One  whose  business  Or 
occupation  is  to  make  and  sell  pastry. 

pas'-tur-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Fit  for  pasture 
or  grazing*. 

"  Miuiy  of  the  uioitutHiiu  of  hU  county  were  aiider 
cultivation,  or  at  leant  were  patiuraM».  —Dati^  T«l»- 
graph,  Oct   14,  MSZ. 

pas'-tur-age  (age  as  ig),  «.     [O.  Fr.,  Fr. 

pdturage  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  occupation,  or  busloess  of  pa»- 
turing  cattle. 

"  It  should  never  after  nerve  for  other  tblug.  bat  tor 
pmlurage  ut  bwuita."— iVor//k/  Plutarch,  p.  3T7. 

2.  Grazing  ground  ;  lands  lit  for  the  grazing 
of  cattle;  pssture-Iand. 

"To  view  lilti  pntturt  the  rich  owner  went. 
And  see  what  gFMi  the  tnil  Iful  y*i*T  bitd  sent* 

Druvton:   Th*  ilomn-Cittf. 

3.  Grass  on  which  cattle  feed. 

"  Cattle  fntteil  hv  good  ptMtitruy^.  After  rlolenl  b^ 
tlou.  die  Budduuly."— .IrAiitANot     f>n  AlimeiUt. 

IL  i>cota  Law  :  The  right  of  pasturing  catUa 

on  certain  ground. 

pas'-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  f^nm  Lat.  prufura  =  a 
feeding'  ;  prop.  fein.  wing,  of  fnt.  par.  of  patoa 
=  to  feed;   Fr.  piUure ;   Sp.,    Port.,  A  ItaL 

pastura.] 

■  1.  Food,  nourishment, 

2.  Qiound    lit  for  the  grazing  of   catU»; 

gniss-lauds,  pusturu-laud. 

"  By  this  rluer  nyde  thxra  bo  t^yr*  m«>dAw«eu»d  pa^ 
turta  " — Btmert .  Proiaurt ;  Cronyitf,  voL  It.  ch-  aax. 

3.  Grass  for  the  fot)d  of  cattle  or  other 
animals  ;  tho  food  of  cattle  taken  by  grazing. 

"A  cRirlna  herd, 
Fiitl  of  the  pitturt,  Juii)|«  f«l«ii|{  by  bitn. 
Aud  uevereUye."        M<itetp.  .'  Jt  TeH  £tt«/(.lL4 

•  4.  Human  culture  or  rciiririg  ;  educalloA, 

"Pruin  till'  flnt  piiit'i'**  of  our  hifniit  f^[e, 
To  ohicr  ciu-ee  nri'l  ti.«u's  eeraiyr  psm 
Wo  huih  tbr  pili'll."  iJrgJan.     iTodAi 

posturo-land,  *.  IJiml  nt  for  or  appro- 
pii.it^-<l  to  the  gin/iiig  or  pastuiiug  of  calLla. 

I»as -tiiro,  t*.f.  &  i.    [PAtfTuni,  «.] 
A*   i'mnsitUv: 

•  1.  To  feed. 

"  Aiiiif  hrrr  to  ffde  or  t>i  /Hufwre  hlin  with  vm^p^,'— 
Untn  It-nutiwrnm.  |i   Ufi. 


1)^  b^ :  p6iit,  J6W1 :  cat,  ^ell,  oborus.  9hlii.  iMngh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  pils :  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist.    -iAg, 
-olan,  -tlan  =■  shAn.    -tton,  -slon  =  shun ;  -lion,  -^on  -  zhiln.      clous,  -tions.    sloos  -  ahiis.    -bio,  -dlo.  \o.  ~  b^l.  d^L 
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pastiireless— patched 


2.  To  feed  on  growing;  gvAns ;  to  place  in  a 
pastille;  to  HUpply  with  p  ujture. 

"An  opeu  luiiraU.  uii  wliicli  a  cuusldemble  namber 
nt  aulm.us  were  p-ittured-'—Finid,  Oct.  8,  1SS5. 

B,  Intraiis. :  To  feed  on  giowiiig  grass;  to 
graze. 

"The  Indian  herdsm.in  .  .  .  tends  hla  unrturtnff  hexda 
At  lo')ubulefl  cut  througb  th.ctest  slitulit." 

J/UCon:  /'./.,  li.  1,109. 

paa'-tnre-lSss,  a.  (Eng.  pasture;  -less.] 
Uestitiite  of  pasture. 

past' -y,  a.  [ Eng.  posf (O ;  -y.]  Like  paste;  of 
tlie  coiiaisteiice  or  colour  uf  past«  or  dough. 

"  Be(x>u]luft>  If  uot  a  uealy-fdced.  at  ImMt  ft  P<»*tif- 
faced  boy."—Duiti/  Ttlegraph,  Aug.  2fi,  1886. 

pas'-t^,  ».  [O.  Fr.  pa3te;  VT.pdte.}  (Paste,  5.] 
A  pie  C'lmposed  of  meat  covere^l  with  a  crust ; 
a  pie  with  a  crust,  made  of  meat  and  baked 
without  a  dish  ;  a  ine;it-pie. 

"  Bring  pa«tf«(  of  the  doe."     Scott:  Jtfanntcm,  L  t. 

P&t,  a.  &  adv.  [Prob.  the  same  as  pat  (1),  8. ; 
Dut.  pas  =  p,it ;  Ger.  pass  =  pat,  tit.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Fitting  exactly;  apt,  fit,  con- 
▼euient;  exactly  suitable. 

" '  I  thank  j-ou."  quoth  the  F.nljht.  '  for  that 
Because  tls  to  my  purpor<e  p  tC '  ' 

BucUr     Budibrat.  ill.  I. 

B.  An  adv. :  Exactly  to  the  purpoBe ;  fitly, 
oonveiiiently,  suitably. 

^   To  Hand  pat : 

Gaming:  lu  draw-poker,  to  keep  and  play 
the  cards  dealt,  not  exerciBiDt;  the  privilege  of 
drawing  others  (a  "pa/  hand").  Hence 
(coUoq  ),  to  nn^et  any  ieciif  without  change 
or  readjustment  uf  one's  position. 

p&t(l),  5.  {An  imitative  word;  cf.  Sw.  dlaL 
pjittta  =  to  pat,  to  tap.] 

1.  A  light  quick  blow  or  tap  with  the  fln^jera 
or  hand. 

" (Hel  would  not  for  the  world  relfuke. 
Beyond  a  jxaf.  theftcliool-boy  dukt.-." 

Llo^d  ■  Efjittle  to  J.  8.,  Kiq. 

2.  A  small  lump  of  anything  beaten  into 
shape  with  the  hands ;  espuc.  a  small  lump  or 
maAs  uf  butter. 

P&t  (2).  s.  [An  abbieviatlon  of  Patrick,  the 
patron-saint  of  Ireland.]  A  common  name 
for  an  Irishman. 

p&t  (3).  B.    IPoT.l 

p&t,  v.f.  &i.     [Pat  (!).«.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  strike  ge::tly  and  qaickly 
with  the  fingers  or  hand  ;  to  t.ip. 

"  And  Pboabe  waa  plea^t'd  too.  and  to  my  dog  said, 
'Coiue  hither,  poor  fellow,'  and  p  itted  bU  be-id." 
B^om :  A  Pj-storal. 

B.  Tnirans. :  To  beat  with  the  hand  ;  to  tap. 

"We  see.  It  Is  cbildreu's  siwrt  to  inove  whether  they 
•BD  ruhunon  th^lr  lireAil  with  <>rtA  imnd.  and  cof  upon 
their  forehead  with  another."— fiaco/i    .V.i^.  HM..  |  8S. 

^t,pret.o/v.     [Put,  v.]     Put.     (Scotch.) 

"Thiiy  p'tt  it  aff  for  naethlng  nor  for  nacbodr."— 
St^itt     liob /toif.  ch.  xxiv. 

P9^ta'-oa,5.    [Sp.i 

1.  A  Spanish  coin,  of  the  value  of  about 
4s.  8d.  sterling. 

2.  An  Alijerian  coin,  of  the  valoe  of  about 
is.  6d.  sterling. 

•  p^tuQhe',  5.     [Fr.  &  Sp.] 

1.  A  smnll  vessel  or  tender  employed  in 
conveying  men  or  orders  from  one  ship  or  place 
to  anotlior. 

*■  This  nauie  was  giuen  eepeclAlly  in  cbaive  not  to 
■nfT^r  any  9ht;ipe  to  come  out  uf  the  haueo,  nor  |)ermlt 
any  zehrac^.  putachet.  ur  other  snirill  vessels  of  the 
Spanish  flt;ete  (wUicli  were  more  likely  to  aide  the 
Dunktrkersl  to  enter  thereinto. "—flacitlu** ;  Vouaget, 
I  60a 

2.  A  kind  of  stage-coach. 
p&t-9-oon',  s.     [Sp.J 

1.  Tlie  unit  nf  value  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public (I.a  Plit.i).  It  bears  also  the  alterna- 
tive names  of  Peso  Dur'>,  and  II  ud  Dollar. 
Ori:;inally  it  was  worth  4s.  2<1.,  but  is  now 
reprfscnted  ny  paper  currency  valued  at  about 
half  that  'film. 

2.  A  ifnld  coin  of  Uruguay  worth  about 
4s.  Old. 

9&t-a-co6n',  pat-ta-co6n',  ».  [Sp.i  The 
BMiie  as  Pataca  (t). 

"  I  do  not  see  how  she  could  sinport  a  w.-vr  lone  to 
any  pnri>o9e  if  Ontile  w^re  qm^t.  uiilt-s  souldi^rs 
Would  be  contented  to  take  c'o\  eimid  pep|>er.corns  for 
vattacoonet  aud  pistoles." — Howell,  hk  it,,  let  18. 

P&t-SQ'-CUS.  s.  [Gr.  (ol)  UaraKKoi (lioi  PataUoi) 
=:  Phffiuician  -leitics  of  str.ingedwnrfi.sh  shape, 
whiiso  iniaLT's  formed  the  figure-heads  uf 
PhoenicJan  shijis.) 


PATiECDS   FRONTO. 


Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Blenniidae,  with  three 
epe>ie^,  from  tJie  south  and  west  Australia, 
Bt)dy  oblong, 
elevated  ante- 
riorly ;  snout 
siioit,  with  sub- 
vertical  ante- 
rior profile; 
dorsal  fin,  with 
anterior  s]Mnes 
strong  and 
long,  cnntiim- 
ous  with  the 
caudal ;  ven- 
trais  none;  gill- 
openings  wide. 

pa-t^if-i-fini  (pl-  p^-ta^'-i-r.),  s.    [Lat.  ~ 

a  gold  edgingor  border  on  tlietuiiicof  a  Uuinan 
lady.] 

Comp.  AnaX.  :  A  membrane  extending  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  in  the  Flying  Lemur, 
Flying  Squirrels,  and  some  other  animals. 
It  is  capable  of  expansion,  so  as  to  act  as 
a  kind  of  parachute,  supporting  the  animal 
in  its  leaps  from  branch  to  brauch  or  from 
tree  to  tree. 

P&t-a-go'-ni-an.  a.  &  s.     [See  def. ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Patagonia 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  native  of  Patagonia. 
Patagonian-oavy,  s, 

Zool.  :  Dolichotis  patachonica,  a  genus  of  Ca- 
viitlte,  somewhat  resembling  the  Agouti,  but 
with  very  long  ears,  and  a  stumpy  tail.  The 
fur  is  dense  and  ciisp,  giiy  un  upper  part  of 
head  and  body,  rusty  yellow  on  flanks,  white 
on  chin,  throat,  and  belly;  rump  black,  with 
a  wliite  band  immediately  above  tlie  tail. 
Habitat,  Patagonia  as  far  south  as  48*,  ex- 
tending northwards  to  Mendoza. 

Patagonlan-provinoe,  s. 

Zool. :  A  province  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  systematically  recording  the  di-»tri- 
bution  of  mollust-a.  It  extends  fiora  Santa 
Catliarina,  south  of  the  tropic,  to  Melo.  (5.  P. 
Woodward.) 

Patagonlan  sea-lion,  c 

Zool.  :  Otaria  jubata.  Cook's  Otary.  These 
animals  formerly  had  a  much  wider  geograpli- 
ical  range  than  at  present,  being  now  confined 
to  Patagonia.  Capt.  Cook  reports  having  met 
with  indiviJnals  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
in  length,  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  giilh. 
Those  ta'.;en  of  late  years  do  not  approach 
this  size  ;  but  enormous  skulls  are  often  found 
scattered  on  the  beach.  The  young  are  deep 
chocolate  color,  the  female  grayish,  the  oltl 
males  of  a  rich  brown,  the  flippers  in  all  l>eing 
darker  than  the  body  color.  They  are  found 
along  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  on 
the  islands  about  Cape  Horn,  and  on  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Speciniens  have  been  kept 
in  zoological  gardens.     [Utaey.] 

p&t-a-gon -U-la.  s.  [Mod.  I^t.,  dimin.  from 
Patagonia,  of  which  the  species  is  a  native.] 

Bot.  :  An  abnormal  genus  of  Verbenaceje 
(q.v.).  The  leaves  of  Patagonula  milaerar'ta, 
called  in  Brazil  Ipebranco,  are  used  to  abate 
inHainmation. 

pa'-ta-la,  s.     [Sansc,  Mahratta,  &c.] 

Hindoo  Mythol. :  A  portion  of  the  infernal 
regions. 

pat'-a-mar.  pat-te-mar,  s.     A  kind  of 

native  vessel  used  by  Bombay  mert.liants  and 
others  for  coasting  voyages  to  antl  from  that 
port.  Oneofthe  larger  kind  is  about  70  feet  long, 
21  feet  braad,  ami  12  feetdeep,  with  a  burthen 
of  about  200  tons.  It  ha.s  two  innsts,  with 
lateen  sails.  Smaller  ones  have  but  a  sinijle 
mast.  They  are  grab-built,  that  is,  have  a 
prow-stem  the  .same  length  as  the  keel.  They 
are  i\\f.  best  native  vessels  in  India.  {Journ. 
Roy.  Asittt.  Soc,  i.  10.) 

pat-and.  pat-in,  ».  [Etym.  doabtfiil.]  The 
bottom  plate  or  sill  nf  a  partition  of  a  screen. 

pSt'-a-ra,  s.    [Tahitian.] 

B-it. :  An  excellent  timber,  probably  Dios- 
eorea  pentapkylia. 

Pit-ar-i'-ni,  s.  pi.    [Paterini.] 

"  pat-a-vin'-i-ty,  s.  [Lnt.  pntavinitas,  from 
Ptrtaviiiin.  now  Padua,  a  ciiyin  north  Italy; 
Fr.  jvttnvi7iUe  ;  Ital.  patavinita.]    A  term  used 


to  express  the  pemlinr  style  of  Livy,  tltt 
Roman  liisturian,  an<l  so  denominated  from 
the  name  of  his  birthptare  ;  hem-t-,  the  use  uf 
local  or  provincial  wurds  in  writing  or  speak- 
ing ;  provinciality. 

pat9h,    *  pacohe,    *  patche.    «.     [Etynu 

doubtful.  Skeat  supposes  that  I  has  Iteen 
lost,  and  that  the  true  form  is  phdch,  fioin 
Low  Ger.  plakke,  ptakk  =(l)a  si'ot.  (2)  a  piece, 
either  torn  otT  or  put  on,  (3)  a  piece  of  ground  ; 
plakken  —  to  patch.] 

\.  A  piece  of  cloth  sewed  on  to  cover  %  hole 
or  tear. 

"  Pntche*.  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Di  credit  more.  InhliMiigof  the  fault, 
Tlian  did  the  fi«.ult  before  It  was  so  patcli'd," 

Ahak^-'p.     Khtij  John,  It.  % 

2.  A  small  piece  of  anything  used  to  repair 
a  breach. 

3.  A  greased  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  arooud 
a  rifle  bullet. 

4.  A  strengthening  piece  on  a  fabric  at  a 
point  of  wear,  or  around  a  hole  or  eyelet. 

5.  A  piece  inserted  in  mosaic  or  other  work. 

"  They  suffer  their  ntlnds  tn  ftppetr  In  ■  pie-bald 
livery  of  coarse pafcAe«  and  b^.Towed  ahreds."— Z.ocJt«. 

6.  A  small  piece  or  spot  of  black  silk  used 
to  cover  a  defect  on  the  face,  or  to  add  a 
charm.  (The  custom  was  very  prevalent  in 
the  e-arly  part  of  the  eighteenth  <rentury.) 

"  Prom  patchet  Justly  placed  they  borrow  icntoe*." 

O'ly  :  To  t¥.  Poultoea.  Btq. 

7.  An  additional  or  substitute  piece  in  the 
covering  or  sheathing  of  a  structure. 

8.  A  block  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  do 
away  with  the  effect  of  disjiart ;  makiug  tho 
line  of  bore  and  line  of  sight  parallel. 

9.  A  small  piece  of  ground  ;  a  plot. 

"  For  above  these  sixteen  hundred  yearv  eniploywl 
about  tills  patch  of  ground."— /(unyun.*  Pilgrim'* 
Progreu,  pt.  L 

*  10.  A  paltry  fellow  ;  a  niuny,  an  idiot,  a 
fool. 

*'  What  a  pied  nlnuja  this  I  tbou  •carry  patchl"— 
Shitkeap. :  Tempe$t.  ilu  3. 

^  Not  to  be  a  patch  on  some  person  or  thing  ; 
Not  Ht  to  be  compared  to  him  or  it.     (Slang.) 

"  n«  is  not  a  patch  on  j/ou  for  loolu.'— C.  fitode  : 
Cloister  i  ffearth.  ch.  xszviL 

•  patch-box,  s.  A  box  formerly  employed 
to  keep  patciifs  in.     (Patcb,  «.,  6  J 

"  Thrice  from  thy  trembling  hand  the  piftA-box  ttlV 
Pop«:  Hapeqfthe  Lock,  iv.  i£2. 

patoh-loe,  s.     Pieces  of  ice  in   the  sea^ 

overlapping  or  nearly  joining  each  other. 

p&t9li,  *  patohe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Patch.  $.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  mend  by  inserting  or  sewing  on  a  piece 
of  cloth. 

"  This  must  be  patch'd 
With  cloth  of  any  colour." 

SAaketp.  -  CariolanuM,  IIL  L 

2.  To  repair  with  pieces  fastened  on  ;  to 
mend  clumsily  :  as,  To  patch  a  wall  or  a  buUd- 
iug. 

3.  To  supply  deficiencies  in. 

**  They  pntc'ied  uti  the  holes  w  Ith  pMces  and  raga  ol 
other  l.ingiLij^es."— 3p«iiJ«r.   Epistle  to  M.  Barvey. 

4.  To  decorate,  as  the  face,  with  a  patch  or 
patches. 

"Severn!  ladles  who  p.ircfterf  indifferently  both  AAm 
of  tUelr  fiices.  '-^Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  81. 

5.  To  make  up  of  shreds  or  different  pieces 
without  regard  to  suitability  or  matching. 
(Lit.  S:fig.) 

"  Enlarging  an  author*^  sense,  and  bnilding  fancies 
of  our  otvn   upon  his  f-iunilittion.  we  uiav  cull   par^ 

Idinuing  ;  but  more  properly.  chaDging.  adding,  patxh' 
ng,  pieciug."— >V/(on-'  Vii  the  Clmoics. 

6.  To  accommodate  or  arrange  hastilj  at 
temporarily. 

"  Yon  patched  up  your  ezcnsea." 

Sliukesp.  :  Antonj/  ■£  Cieopatra,  IL  & 

•7.  To  disfigure. 

"  Patched  with  foul  motes." 

Shitkesp.  :  iiiny  John,  111.  L 

•  B,  Intrans. :  To  decorate  the  face  with 
patches. 

"  There  are  several  women  of  honour  who  patch  OSft 
of  i>riucip;c-' — .IddijOH  .■  Spectator.  No.  8L 

p&t9hed,  pa.  par.  &,  a.     [Patch,  r.) 

A.  As  pa.  jntr. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

].  Men<)ed  or  repaired  by  pieces  sewn  or 

fastened  on. 

*  2.  Paltry,  mean,  silly. 

"He  isbut  a/wf'-hrd  fool,  if  be  will  offer  to  ny  whtt 
metliought  I  aAil."—Shaketp :  iliUnttniner  JfigUtt 
Dream.,  iv.  1. 


I&te,  lat,  fkre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  eire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p9t« 
or.  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  c&re,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  p&t9h'-ed  ly,  adv.    (Eng.  patched ;  -ly.]    In 
•  patrlieii  manner;  with  patches. 

"  Nor  CAD  he  benro  with,  to  baue  uewe  clothe  howmI 
or  p-Uch»i  Into  an  oMc  garineut  uor  olde  ctutbe  l>« 
patchedtye  »uwt^d  liltu  «  tiewe."—  Vdai  :  Qnlathiaru  V. 

P^t9h'-er,  5.      [Eng.  patch;  -er.J      On:  v.ho 
patches ;  a  botuher. 

**  Then  mj-  Lord  Chftunceltor  anid:  QratLu  wae  bat  a 
p<Uchvr."—f'ux  :  Jlurtyrt,  p.  1.381 

•  P&t9h'-er-j?,  «.     lEng.  patch;  -ery.]    Botch- 
ery  ;  Imngling  work  ;  hypocrisy. 

"  Ut-Te  ia  luch  patcfwry,  auch  Juggling,  and  such 
knavery  l~—Shakap. :  Troiltu  A  Creuida,  ii.  S. 

P^t9h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [Patch,  v.] 

A.  tfe  B.  ^K  pr.  par.  ft  particiit.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  mending  with  patches;  botch- 
ing, blundering,  bungling ;  hypocrisy. 

"  Blackslon  being  reproued  tor  liia  Ttlse  pafchlnff, 
fell  in  a  (quaking  oua  ebaklog.'— /'oz  :  Hartyrt.  p.  l.fliAi. 

2.  A  patch. 

"Let  the  il  favoured  sight  uf  the  pofcAfn?  be  hidden." 
Udal :  Luke,  t. 

p&t9h'-ing-ly,  *patch-lii£'lie,a(2v.  [Eug. 
patching:  'ly.]    In  a  hypocriiiciil  manner. 

"  Did  dissemblinglie  and  patchinglie  re«  sume  pArt 
of  them."— /"oi,  ilartyrt,  p.  1,181. 

•  p&toh'-ock,  s.   [Eng.  patch  ;  -ock.}  A  clown ; 
A  paltry  felloe-. 

"  Urowen  to  be  aa  very  patchnchet  u  the  wild  Irish." 
—Spcnter :  State  0/  Iretand. 

^t'-9hoa-ljt,  pat'~9lioa'lj^,  pa9h'-oa-li, 

$.     [Beng.  pacliapat  (?).] 

1.  Ord.  Lai'fj. :  A  perfume  prepared  from  the 
plant  described  in  2. 

"  Evening-party  odours  .  .  .  lamps  which  had  been 
blown  out,  pai:houli,  white-wine  va[>otint,  and  cut 
or»nge«.'"— .i<(«rr(  Smith  ;  Scattergood  Famtly.  p.  46. 

2.  Bot. :    Pogostemon    patchouli,    a   labiate 

Elaut  growing  in  iiilhet,  Burniah,  and  the 
[alayan  peninsula.  Large  quantities  of  the 
plant  are  exported  from  Peiiang  for  stuffing 
mattresses  and  pillows ;  the  leaves,  which 
smell  strongly,  are  supposed  to  keep  off  con- 
tagion. Tlie  dried  roots  funiish  the  patchouli 
of  commerce. 

patclionll-«amphor,  s. 

Chem. :  CisH-^O.  A  compound  homologous 
to  borneol,  obUiined  from  patchouli-oil.  It  is 
crystalline,  melts  at  54°,  and  boils  at  296°. 

patchouli -oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  brownish-yellow  volatile  oil, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  Pogostemon 
patchouli.  It  has  a  powerful  odour,  is  some- 
what viscid,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*y054  at  13"5°, 
and  boils  at  264°. 

p&tfh'-work.  9.  &  a.    [Eng.  patchy  and  worJc.] 

A.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  Work  composed  of  pieces  of  different 
colours  and  figures  sewn  together. 

2.  Work  composed  nf  rlillerent  pieces  clum- 
sily put  together ;  anything  composed  of  ill- 
assorted  i)ieces. 

B.  As  adj. :  Composed  of  j'ieces  sewn  or 
joined  together  :  as,  a  patchwork  quilt 

p&t9h'~jr,  a.     [Eng.  patch  ;  -y.} 

1.  Lit.:  Full  of  I'atches. 

2.  Fig. :  Cross,  peevish. 

"He'll  bo  ft  bit  patcA]/,"*— TVoMoM:  Orli-u  rarm, 
ToL  IL.  ch.  Hi. 

pate  (1),  $.     [O.  Ft.,  from  Ger.  platte  =  a  jilate, 
a  licad  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  plate;  O.  H.  Ger.  plattd  = 
A  i-late,  the  shaven  crown  of  the  head.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Tiie  head  of  a  person ;  the  top  of  the 
head.  Almost  always  used  in  contempt  or 
derision. 

"  WMlblsUken 
Bj  any  nndentwi'llug  p-ile  but  thine  f 

Sh-tkttp  :  WiiUT*  Tate,  t  1. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  calfs  head. 

*  IL  Fig. :  Wit,, cleverness. 

"To  lay  the  plot  at  flrat  wpII  h  matter  of  more 
pate'  — yet! ham  :  Heanlvtt.  p.  70. 

pa'-tO  (2),  ».     [Fr.  pdtr  =.  a  pasty  (q.v.).] 

Fort.  :  A  kind  of  platfonn,  usually  of  a 
Toundish  shape,  creeled  on  marshy  ground  to 
cover  H  gate. 

pR'-to  (.1),  «.     [Patty.] 

Ipat'-Sd,  a,     [Eng.  pat(e)  (1);  -ed.]    Having 


a  pate  or  head.  Us<>d  in  composition,  as  long- 
pated,  shuUuvf -pated,  &e. 

"  —  Sftaketp.  : 

pa-tee;  pSit-tee',  a.    [Fr.i 

Her. :  Spreading  out  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  forme.  Chiefly  applied 
to  crosses. 

•  plit-S^nio'-tlon.  5.    tLat.  pa-  - 

te/uctio,  from  paUfactus,  pa.  par.  ^*^^^^  FAiBt. 
of  jxLtefacio  =  to  make  open  :  pcUei}  =  to  open, 
and  facio  =  to  make.]  The  act  of  opening  or 
disclosing;  disclosure;  open  manifestation. 

"The  Bplrlt  of  maiilfestatlou  or  pate/actUm."~Bp. 
Taylor:  Str7nQm.  vuL  ii..  pt.  U.,  aer.  % 

pa-tel'-la,  s.    [Lat.  dimin.  of  pafem  =  adish, 

a  cup,  from  paieo  =  to  be  open.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Ixuig. :  A  small  vee?,  dish,  or  pan. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  AnaX. :  Tlie  same  as  Knee-cap (q.T.X 

2.  Bot. :  [Paiellula]. 

3.  Zool.  £  Fali^onf.  :  Rock-limpet ;  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Patellidae.  Tlie 
shell  is  oval,  witti  a  subcentral  apex,  tiie 
animal  with  a  continuous  series  of  bmncliial 
lamellae,  sessile  eyes,  and  six  lingual  teeth. 
Recent  species  144,  from  the  shores  of  vari-ms 
parts  of  the  Northern  Hemiepliere,  living 
between  high  and  luw  water-marks.  Fossil 
about  loo,  from  the  Silurian  onward.  [Limpet.] 

pa-tel'-lar,  a.     [Lat.  pateU{a);  Eng.  suff.  -ar.] 
Anat.  :  Of  nr  belonging  to  the  patella  :  as, 
the  patellar  plexus. 

p&t-el-lar'-ic,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  pateUnr{ia); 
Kng.  suff.  -ic]  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
Fateilaria  scruposa. 

patellarlc-acid,  5. 

Chem. :  CyHgdOio.  An  acid  obtained  by 
Knop  from  the  liclicn  Putdlaria  scruiiosa.  It 
unites  readily  with  bases,  forming  two  aeries 
of  salts  in  which  one  and  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  metals. 

p&-ter-li-dSB,  5.  pL  [Lat.  paUll(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idti^.] 

Zool. :  Limpets  ;  a  family  of  Gasteropodous 
Molluscs,  section  Holostoniata.  Shell  conical, 
with  the  apex  turned  forwards ;  muscular 
impression  horseslioe-shaped,  open  in  front. 
Animal  with  a  liead  and  tentacles  having  t-yes 
at  their  outer  bases,  one  or  two  brantihial 
plumes,  foot  as  large  as  the  margin  of  the 
shell,  mouth  with  a  horny  upper  jaw  and  a 
long  ribbon-like  timgue  with  many  t^eth. 
Genera,  Patella,  Acmiea,  Gadiuia,  and  Siphou- 
aria,    ( Wood  uu  rd. ) 

pa'tel'-li-forxn,  a.  [Lat.  patella  — &  small 
cup  or  dish,  and  formo  —  form.]  Of  the  form 
of  a  dish  or  pan ;  shaped  like  the  patella  or 
knee-i)an. 

*  pa-tel-U-ma'-ni,  s.  pi.  [Ijit.  patella,  i 
connect.,  and  maims  =  the  hand.] 

Entovi. :  A  division  of  Carabida^  esfablishod 
by  Latreille.  The  two  anterior  tJtrsi  are 
dilated  in  the  males. 

"P&t'-el-lite,  5.  [L^i.patellia);  Eng.  suff.  -ite.\ 
Pahront. :    A  fossil   mollusc   resembling  a 
Patella. 

pa-tel'-la-la,5.     [Dimin.  from  Lat.  patella.] 
Hot.  :     An    orbicular     sessile    shield,    sur- 
rounded by  a  rim,  which  is  part  of  ilsdf,  and 
not  a  production  of  the  thallus,  as  in  Lecidea. 
(De  Candolle.) 

p&t'-Sn,  "p&t-ine,  "pat-ejm,*.    [0.  Fr. 

CUcne,  from  l>ow  Lat  jKit>iin  =  a  ]*ateii,  frnm 
at.  jmtena,  patijut  ■=  &   wide,  sh.illuw    liasin 
or  bowj,  froni  Gr.  irarayij  (j^tane)—  a  kind  of 
flat  dish,  from  TrcTavrv/xt  {petannumi)  =  to  be 
open.  ] 
"  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  plate,  as  of  metal. 

"Th('(li.i.i-of  hcAvn 
la  thick  tulatd  with  f'al>->t*  of  hrkht  irold." 

AAaAM/'.  .    Merch'itil  uf  Vente*.  T. 

2.  E^cUs. :  A  plate  used  fnuu  eaily  ChriH- 
tian  times  to  receive  t|ie  Host  ciniN«ciAtf»l  at 
MnsH.  At  Jl'*st  the  paten  was  made  of  glasH, 
but  the  uHc  of  tliis  material  was  forbidden  in 
the  sixth  century.  In  Kngland  it  wn.n  often 
made  of   the   less    pre<'i«Mm   metals,   though 

fold  or  silver  shnuhl  jirojM'rly  l>o  emjtloyed. 
Jirger  pftteUK,  called  miniMrrialr:!,  weio  used 
to  hold  the  khihII  IIoNts  for  the  roirunuiiion  nf 
tlic  laity.     In  tJu;  Ruiiiaii  Church  the  paten  is 


consecrated  by  the  bishop  with  chrism,  and 
evidence  exists  tliat  this  rite  was  in  use  in 
the  eighth  century. 

pa-te'-na,  «.  [See  def.]  A  name  given  in 
Ceylon  to  open  grassy  areas  in  the  hilly  or 
mountainous  parts  encircled  by  furesta. 
{Tenn^nt :  Ceylon,  i.  24.) 

"  pa  -ten-9S?,  s.     (Eng.  patent;  -cy.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  spread  open  or  «ll- 
larged. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ojieD,  plain,  or  evident. 

pa-tent,  *  pa-tente,  a,  &  $.  [Fr.  patent, 
feni.  p<.itente,  from  Lat.  patens,  pr.  par.  of 
jiateo  =  U)  be  or  lie  open;  Sp.,  I*ort.,  &  ItaL 
patente.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Ixinguage: 

1.  Literally  : 

•  (1)  Open,  expanded  ;  spread  out  or  open. 

(2)  Open  to  the  perusal  or  inspection  of  all : 
as,  letters  pa(«n(.     [Cf.  Diploma.] 

(3)  Appropriated  by  letters  patent ;  pa- 
tented ;  secured  or  protected  by  letters  patent 
as  au  exclusive  privilege ;  restricted  from 
general  use  :  as,  patent  medicines. 

2.  Fig.  :  Open  or  evident  to  all ;  plain, 
manifest,  unconcealed. 

"It  is  explicit,  patent,  uid  preclM."— Ap.  EorAey : 
Sennoru,  voL  iii.,  aer.  44. 

II.  Pot.:  Spreading;  having  a  gradaally 
outward  direction,  as  petals  from  the  ovary. 

B«  As  gxibst. :  A  patent,  as  ordinarily  undcr- 
itood,  is  a  grant  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
making,  using,  and  selling  some  new  invention, 
though  the  meaning  of  letterii-jwteut, or  "open 
letters,"  has  a  much  wider  ajiplication,  titles  of 
honor,  appointments  to  certain  offices,  Ac. 
buingthus  given.  The  pateutiugof  inventions 
began  at  an  early  date,  and  may  Iw  traced 
back  in  English  history  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  In  tiio  United'States  |iateuts 
were  occasionally  issued  during  colonial  days, 
and  the  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  full 
power  to  secure  "for  limited  times  to  authors 
atid  inventors  the  exclusive  right  t"  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries."  An  act 
regulating  the  issue  of  patents  to  inventors 
was  piifised  in  1790.  This  law  held  good  until 
1836,  when  a  new  law  was  passed  providing 
for  a  strict  examination  of  claims  and  otlier 
needed  reforms.  At  present,  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  are  the  same  as  in  England, 
but  patents  are  gmnted  for  seventeen  years, 
while  fourteen  years  aa>  the  limit  iu  Enpland. 
The  nnmlter  of  patents  issued  in  the  United 
States  greatly  exceet.s  that  of  auy  other  coun- 
try, the  people  iK-ing  noted  for  tlieir  inventive 
genius.  In  1840  the  numU'r  issued  was  ab"Ut 
500.  Iu  1S90  it  had  reached  the  annual  total 
of  about  2o.0)X).  In  the  century  since  the 
passage  of  the  orijiinal  law  altout  50t),O00 
patents  have  been  ifibued.  In  England,  up  to 
1852,  alMjnt  500  patents  were  gmnted  annually, 
but  the  nunilier  has  now  ereatty  iucreul^ed. 
The  Patent  Office  is  a  part  ot  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  minimum  exiK'use  of 
procuring  a  initent  is  aUmt  SWi,  but  it  may  be 
much  increiined  by  legal  and  other  fees,  it 
being  U8uat  to  procure  the  assistance  of  patent 
lawyers.  In  England  the  obtaiui^  and  hold- 
lug  a  patent  is  a  more  ctwily  iffid  difticull 
process,  there  being  tJLxes  demanded  wliicb 
amount  to  £150. 

%  The  official  pronunciation  of  the  8ul>stAiv 
tive,  and  oi'  the  adjective  in  the  seude  I.  1  (8X 
(3),  18  jidt'-int. 

patent-leather,  ».  A  vRrnistie<l  or 
lacquered  leather  used  for  l>oots  and  shoes 
and  in  ciirriage  and  harness  work.  It  em- 
braces a  number  of  varieties  a?id  qualities. 
Black  is  the  usual  colour,  but  it  is  also  made 
In  red,  green,  )>liie,  and  other  tints. 

patent  metal,  s.    The  same  as  MVntzs 

UKIAU 

patont-offloo.  .<.    An  office  for  the  grant 

ing  or  niociiiiii^  of  patents  for  invuntiuua. 

patent  refloxod.  n. 

IS"f.  :  S|>rea.i  out,  imd  turned  liack. 

patent  right,  s.  The  exclusive  priW- 
leg'-  gnuiled  til  tlie  first  inventor  of  a  new 
niiinufai'liin'  of  makini;  articles  according  to 
his  invention.     [Wharton.) 

patent  roUa.  a.  pL    The  rolls  or  rrglstera 

of  p.itviils. 


boil,  b^ ;  poUt.  Jo^l :  cat,  90II.  chorus,  fhln,  ben^h  ;  go.  ftom ;  thin,  this  :  sin.  a^  :  oxpoot,  ^cnophon.  exist,    ph  =  C 
-elan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon=^shun;  -tlon,    §lon^zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous-shtu.    -ble.   <llc,  .Vc.      boU  d^L 
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patent-yeUow,  s.  a  pigment  preiared 
by  fusiJig  litliargeaud  common  salt,  and  after- 
wards washing  oat  the  soda;  or,  by  mixing 
common  salt  and  litharge  together  in  a  moist 
state.  If  this  mixture  is  allowed  to  rest,  a 
chemical  change  takes  place  ;  the  soda  is  then 
washed  out.  and  the  compomul  formed  ;  it  is 
aftt^rwards  fused  and  powdered.  Also  called 
Turner"s-yellow  or  MontpelUer-yellow. 

pa'-tent,  v.t.  [Patent,  a.]  To  graTit  by 
jtatiMit;  to  secure  by  patent;  to  make  the 
subject  of  a  patent. 

pa'-tent-a-ble,  a.  lEng.  patent;  -able.] 
That'niay  or  can  be  patented  ;  suitable  or  tit 
to  be  patented. 

pa-teu-tee',  s.  (Eng.  patent;  -ee.]  On©  to 
wlium  a  patent  has  been  granted;  one  who 
holds  a  patent. 

"  Wliere  the  crown  hua  uoadTisecIly  grwited  any- 
thiui!  by  Ifttere  patent,  whichout'litijottobe|n*»iiti'*i, 
or  wLere  the  patetUei'  has  duue  an  act  that  aiuounta 
to  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant,  the  remedy  to  repeal  the 
pateot  ia  by  writ  of  tcire  fuciaa  in  ciiaiicery.  Thia 
ni/iy  be  brought  either  on  the  part  o(  the  crown,  in 
ordei  to  resume  the  thing  granted  ;  or.  if  the  grant  t.>« 
iujurioua  to  aaubjegt.  the  sovereign  Is  b'jund  <jt  right 
to  permit  him  to  use  hi3  royal  name  for  repealing  the 
latent  in  a  ncire  facins :  the  pioceediuga  on  which 
re«i-tuble  tliose  in  an  ordinary  aetion."— ai<ic**(Ofie  ■" 
CommeTtt,,  bk:..iii..  ch.  lx< 

t  p»'-tent-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  patent  ;  -ly.]  Evi- 
dently, plainly,  unmistakably. 

"  That  these  statements  contain  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  piiteritly  aiid  lamentably  true  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny."— /*'u7y  TeUgraph,  Out.  3,  igbS. 

•  pat-er.  v,t.     [Patter  (2),  v.] 

*  pater-cove,  s.  A  hedge-priest.  {Lyt- 
ton  :  PeUiam,  ch.  Ixxx.) 

pat'-er-a,  a.    [Lat.] 

*1.  Class,  ^n^'^.;  A  round  dish,  plate.saucer, 
or  goblet,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
their  sacrifices 
and  libations. 
Tliey  were  ct^ni 
monly  of  leO 
earthenware, 
sometimes  of 

bronzeand  ^  ^^^ 

other    metals, 

ornamented  with  a  drawn  pattern,  and  were 
especially  used  to  contain  tho  wine  "with  which 
a  libation  was  poured  over  the  head  of  a 
victim  or  on  the  altar. 

2,  Arch. :  Properly  an  ornament  on  a  frieze 
representing  a  round  dish  in  bas-relief,  but 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  many 'Oat  orna- 
ments not  resembling  dishes. 

pat-er-a'-ite,  s.  [After  A-  Patera;  suff. 
'ite  (iUin.)-] 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  black  mineral,  found, 
with  uranium  minerals,  at  Joachimstbal,  Bo- 
hemia. From  an  analysis  of  very  impure 
material,  Laube  determined  the  mineral  to  be 
&  niolybdate  of  cobalt,  with  the  formula 
C0OMO3. 

pat-e-rer'-6,  pat-a-rar'-o,  s.    fSp.] 
Ordii. :  A  mortar  for  tmng  salutes. 

"lean  see  the  bmss  patamrori  glittertng  on  her 
poop."— hi  tiff  sU-y  :    W  fiiwuril  Bo .' ch.  liX. 

pa  ter^fajnU'-i-S-s,  s.    [Lat] 

1,  Ord.w.aiig. :  Tlie  father  of  a  family. 
•2.  Law:  One  who  was  sui  juris  and  the 
father  of  a  family. 

Pat-er-i'-ni,  s.  pi.  [Latinised  from  Milanese 
pnteria=a  popular  faction.] 

Church  HiM. :  The  Paulicians,  or  Manichsenn 
heretics,  who  came  to  Italy  fioin  Bulgaria  in 
the  eleventh  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centiu^ies  the  word  was  a  common 
name  for  lieretics  generally  ;  and  it  was  applied 
by  niairied  priests  to  those  who  opposed  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  as  if  such  opposition 
indicated  Manichseau  views.    (Blunt.) 

PS,t  -er  ins.Pat'-er-Jnef.s.  pi  [Patbrini.] 

pa-ter'-nal,  a.  [Ft.  patenu-f,  from  Low  Lat. 
potfTmalisl  from  Lat.  pntprnu,^,  fr'im  pater  =  a 
father;  ^^p.  pUernal ;  ItaX.  pater iiale.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  i  father;  becoming 
or  betittiiig  a  father  ;  fatherly. 

"Shall  spend  their  days  in  ]oy  iiuhlamed.  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peaoe,  by  families  and  tribes. 
TJndcr/*ii(ernairula.  MUCon:  P.  i.,  xii  34. 

2.  Received  or  derived  from  one's  father; 
hereditary. 

"  Their  email  paternal  field  of  com." 

Dryden  :  Borace,  ep.  U, 


pa-tor" -nal-lj?;  adv.  [Eng.  paternal;  -ly.] 
In  a  patcrual  manner  ;  like  a  father. 

Pa-ter'-ni-an,  $.  &  a.    [Paterniani.J 

A.  As  sttbst.  (PL) :  [Paterniani]. 

B.  A«  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
thti  Paterniani  or  their  t«uets. 

Pa-ter^nx-a'-ni,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
perhajw  from  (Dens)  Pattr  —  (GolI)  the  Father. ] 
Church  Hist.  :  A  sect  of  ManichEeaus,  con- 
d*"inned  by  a  council  held  at  Hume,  a.d.  307. 
They  held  that  the  upper  and  intellectual 
[■art  of  the  body  was  created  by  God,  and  the 
lower  and  sensual  i>art  by  the  devil.  Called 
adso  Venustiaiis,  from  their  immorality. 

pa-ter'-ni-ty,  s.  [Fr.  paternity,  from  Lat. 
]xitt'rnitntt'm,  acc.  of  pat'rtiitas,  from  patej'jrus 
:=patei'nal;  Sp.  paternidiui ;   ItuL  palernita.] 

1.  The  relation  of  a  father  to  his  children  ; 
fatherhood,  lathership. 

"The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  under- 
went uu  other  dominion  than  paCemify  and  eldership." 

2.  Derivation  or  descent  from  a  father:  as, 
the  paiernily  of  a  child. 

3.  Authorship,  origin  ;  as,  the  paternity  of 
a  book. 

pa'-ter-nos-ter,  s.     [Lat.  =  Our  Father.) 

1.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  from  the  first  two 
words  of  the  Latin  version. 

"  Fli-st.  three  times  tell  each  Ave  bead. 
And  thrice  a  Patemotter  eay." 

Hcott:  Gltnfinla*. 

2.  Every  tenth  large  bead  in  the  rosary 
used  by  Roman  Catholics  iu  their  devotions. 
At  this  they  repeat  the  Lonl's  Prayei*,  and  at 
the  intervening  small  beads  an  Ave  Maria. 

3.  A  rosary. 

4.  In  Arch.  :  A  kind  of  ornament  in  the 
shape  of  beads  used  in  baguettes,  astragals,  ic. 

5.  In  angling  a  name  given  to  a  line  to  which 
hooks  are  attaclied  at  certain  intervals,  and 
also  leaden  beads  or  shot  to  sink  it.  (So  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  rosary.) 

"And  with  gut  jiatemoHer  and  live  minnow,  or 
email  gwdgeun.  [trout]  are  well  worth  a  triaL'—fieW, 
Oct.  3,  183^- 

*  ^  In  a  paternoster  while  :  VCTiile  one  could 
say  a  paternoster  ;  in  a  minute;  in  a  jitfey. 

"  All  thys  was  don,  as  men  say,  in  a  Paternoster 
V]fle."~Paaon  Lettrrs,  i.  "4, 

paternoster-pump,  s.  A  chain-pump 
(q.v.).  So  named  Irum  a  fancied  resemblance 
of  tlie  buttons  on  the  chain  to  the  beads  of 
the  rosary,    [Chain-puaip.] 

patemoster-wbeel,  s.     Anoria(q.v.). 

path*  s.     [A.S.  padh,  padh  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
pad  ;  Ger.   pjad  =  a  path  ;   Lat.  pons  =  (1)  a 
path, (2)  a  bridge;  Gr.  n-oTus  (patvs)  —  ^,  path  ; 
tSansc.  paXha.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  trodden  way  ;  a  way  beaten  or  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  man  or  beast,  or  made  hard  by 
wheels  ;  an  establislied  road  or  way  ;  a  narrow 
or  uniraportaut  road  ;  a  passage,  a  footway. 

"The  woodes  with  their  bliud  aud  uucertaine 
pathet."—Goldinge  :  Ccetar,  io.  160. 

2.  The  way,  course,  or  track  taken  or 
followed  by  an  animal  or  other  object  in  the 
air,  the  water,  or  space  :  as,  the  ;)arA  of  a 
meteor  in  tlie  sky;  the  path  of  a  fish  iu  the 
sea.    (Job  xxviii.  7.) 

II*  Fig.  :  A  course  of  life,  action,  procedure, 
or  conduct. 

■•  path,  v.t.  &  i,    (PAT^,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  walk  or  go  on  ;  to  follow. 

"  PatJiiny  yo'ing  Henry's  unadvised  ways." 

Drayton     Humphry  to  iulettur  Co''ham. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  walk  or  go  abroad  ;  to 
travel. 

p3,f-hail,  s.  [A  corruption  of  A/glian,  or  of 
Arab,  fatah  =  to  conquer  (?).] 

Ethnol.  :  A  person  of  Afghan  descent ;  one 
of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Indian  Mu- 
hamniadans. 

*  path-e-mat'-ic,  a'.  [Gr.  »ra^niaTt*cds  (pa- 
thanatikos),  from  wdflijMa  ( patJuina),  geiiit. 
TTa^TJ^ittTo?  (palkematos)—  suflering.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  that  which  is  suffered;  desig- 
nating emotion  or  that  which  is  suffered. 
[Pathos.] 

"The  ^eat  ligament  between  the  percipient  and 
the  pa!hf!in-ific  part  at  our  URiure."— Chalmers : 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  (>t.  ii..  ch.  iiL,  p.  3S8. 


pa-thef -10,  c.  &  B.  [Fr.  jiatkitique,  from  Lat. 
l>alhi:ttcu^ ;  Gr.  ira&ttTiKOi  (patiUtikos),  ttom 
iTa.&o%  {pathos)  =  sulltrnig.] 

A.  As  ailjeUive: 

1.  Full  of  pathos ;  affecting  or  moving  the 
feelings;  moving,  affecting;  exciting- pity, 
sorrow,  grief,  or  the  like. 

"  Every  yonth  to  entertain  hia  lore  .  .  . 
Used  each  pathetieke  phrase  that  serr'd  to  ittoT&* 
Stirling  :  Aurora,  aon.  69. 

* 2.  Expressive  of,  or  showing  passion; 
passionate. 

B.  .-Is  subst. :  The  style  or  manner  ada{>ted 
to  awaken  the  passions,  especially  tender 
emotions. 

pathetlc-nerres,  s.  pi. 

Anal.  :  The  fourth  pair  of  cranial  nerves; 
called  also  trochlear  nerves.     [Patheticds.) 

*  pa-thet'-io-al,  a.    {'E.n^.  pathetic.;  -oL] 

1,  Patlietic,  affecting,  moving. 

2.  Passionate. 

"lie  [Uiel ;  cf.  1  Kings  xvi.  34]  mistook  Jo&hoa'i 
cuT&e  mther  for  a  pa!h«!ical  ex^jre^siou  thau  pitK 
phetical  prediction,  —/"u/ier;  Piigafi  Sight,  bk.  IL, 
ch.  xiL 

pa-thet'-ic-al-lytodj;.  [Eng.  patheiical;  -ly.} 
1.  In  a  pathetic  manner;  so  as  to  excite 

emotion ;  allectingly. 

"  No  nation  ever  called  so  parhtticalZj/  oa  the  oom> 
p;\3sion  of  all  its  neighbours.' — Burkt :  Let.  to  a  Jtein- 

her  of  the  A' at.  Astu-noljf. 

*  2.  Passionately. 

"  The  principal  point  .  .  .  was  reserved  to  the  lac^ 
and  pathet%ca,Uy  though  brledy  avouched-" — Juckdom 
JJinne  Ettenee  Jt  Attrittutet,  bk.  vl.,  i-Q. 

*  pa-thet'-ic-al-ness,  s,  [Eng.  pathetical; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  patlietic ; 
pathos. 

"The  patlteticalncu.  gruce,  and  digQity  ol  tht 
sentence.  '—BUickaall:  Sacral  Ctoitict.  L  UStf. 

pa-thef-i-xiiis,  s.    [Pathetic] 

Anat. :  The  fourth  ner\e  ;  itis  purely  motor, 
and  only  supjdies  the  trocklcaris  or  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eyebaU, 

*  patli'-et-ii^in,  s.  [Gr.  irdeo^  (patbos)  = 
suUering.]    A  name  for  mesuieiism. 

path' -fly,  s.  [Eng.  path,  and  Jty,  s.]  A  fly 
found  on  footpaths.    (Worcester.) 

**  path'-lC,  s.  St  a.     [Lat.  pathictis ;  Or.  nadtKO^ 

{puUiikos).  from  jrai'os  (j>a(^i05)  =  suffeiiug.] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  A  male  that  submits  to  thh 
crime  against  uatiure  ;  a  cutamile,  an  iugle. 

"  And  was  the  uoted  pathic  uf  his  time." 

Hen  Jomom  f^umu,  L  & 

B.  As  adj. :  Suffering. 

path' -less,  a.     [Eng.  path ;  -less.]    Having  na 
path  or  road;  untrodden,  impenetrable. 
"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  puthlfss  woods. 
There  i^  a  rapture  on  the  louely  sfaure. ' 

path'-xiage  (age  as  ig)^  s.    [Pakmaoe.] 

path-o-ge-net'-io,  a.  [Eng.  patkogen(yy; 
■ttLc]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  patLogtjuy; 
producing  or  generating  disease. 

path-o-gen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  pathogen(y);  -ic) 
The  same  as  Pathogenetic  (q.v.). 

pa-thog'-en-y,   s.     [Gr.    ira^o?    (pathos)  = 

sutlering  ;  yeyi-du}  (gen}ia6)=^  to  proiluoe.J 

Med. :  1  hat  branch  of  pathology  which  re- 
lates to  the  generation  and  development  of 
disease ;  pathogony. 

*  path-og-nom-'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  patkognoTofji) ; 
-ic.\    The  same  as  I^athogkomonic  (q.v.). 

"SoDsetimes  a  flood  of  tears  relieves  those  pathoff' 
noTnic  ayiaptoiaa.'~Cogan .  On  the  Pauiotig,  cb.  iL- 

pa-th6g-no-m6n'-ic,  a.    [Gr.  na9oyvu}novi' 

icos  {palhugmmomkos)  =  skilled  in  judging  of 
syriiptoiub  of  disease  :  Trado?  (p^hos)  —  suffer- 
ing, and  yfwfiovi«6s(3Hoi7io)ii/v0.s)—eKi'erieuced, 
skilled  ;  ^i-wi-ai  (gnoaai)  =  to  know.] 

Pathil. :  Cliaracteristic.  of  a  disease,  A 
pathogmui-onic  symptom  is  one  xvhich,  with- 
out fail,  enables  a  physician  to  recognise  a 
malady. 

pa^thog'-nd-my,  s.  [Gr.  jrdflcK  (patkos)  — 
sutleriug,  feeliug  ;  ymi^^ij  (paoBie)=:  signitica- 
tion.J  Expressiouof  the  passions;  thest-ience 
of  the -signs  by  which  human  passions  are 
indicated. 

pa-thog"-©!!-^,  S.     [PaTHOOENT.] 


I&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pinc^  pit,  sire,  ^x,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son .-  mute.  cuh.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  S^rlatt.    «o,CB  =  e;  ey^a;  au  =  lew* 
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p&th-o-log'-ic,  path-o-log-Ic-al,   a. 

[Kug.  }>attuju>oi,y) :  -ic^-iml;  Ft.  pathotogtquf.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  patbology. 

path-o-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  patho- 
io'jical ;  -iy-]  In  a  ptitbologic  mauuer ;  ac- 
cording^ pathology-. 

pa-thol'-d-gxst,  8.  (Eng.  patholog(y):  -ist.] 
<)nt_'  wlio  stuUifs  or  treats  of  jiatliolugy ;  cue 
who  is  akilieU  or  versed  in  patholo^'y. 

pa-thol'-o-gS^,  *•  i^^-  V^'thologie,  (Vom  Gr. 
ir^tJoAoT^w  {jitilhologeo)  =  to  treat  of  diacnses  : 
iradof  (iMf/u',-;)=  suflerinff,  and  Ae'-yw  (/e{/5)  = 
to  spea^,  to  tell ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  paiologia.\ 

Med.  Science:  The  branch  which  treats  of 
dt^^-ase.  It  investigates  Its  predisposing  and 
cxi>.ling  cause,  it3  characteristic  symptoms, 
and  its  prnjjess  from  tlrstto  list.  Hometinies 
this  ts  called  Internal  l*atholng3',  whilst  Ex- 
ternal or  Surgical  Patholugy  tit-ats  uf  tliose 
lesions  or  deiunnities  wliich  require  surgical 
tnattuent  for  their  removal.  Another  division 
Is  into  Human  Palliolngy,  which  occupies 
itself  with  tlie  disea^^es  of  man,  and  Compara- 
tive Pathology,  which  makes  coniparison 
tetween  the  diseases  of  man  and  tliose  of  the 
inierior  animals.  Ve^'etable  Pathology  treats 
of  the  diseases  of  plautj. 

pa  thom'-e-trS?,  s.     [Gr.  ndBo^  (pathos)  = 

suileiiug,  and  fitrpov  {mftron)  —  a  measure.] 
Tlie  measure  or  measurement  of  sufferiiig  ; 
the  perception  or  distiuctiuu  of  various  kinds 
of  suffering. 

patll-6-pO0'-i-a,  s.     [Gr.    naBonoiia  (patho' 

poiiu),  from  irdBtn  (p(!(/io.s)=  sufltTing,  and 
fTotew  {poie5)=^  toroakn.) 

Rhet. :  A  speech,  or  ligure  of  speech,  de- 
signed to  move  the  passions. 

pa'-tbos.  s.  [Or.,  from  -nuBeiv  (patkein),  2nd 
aor.  inlin.  of  Tratrxw  d-asciid)  =  to  suffer.] 
Vassinn  ;  that  quality,  attribute,  or  element 
which  excites  emotions  and  jtassions  ;  espe- 
cially that  which  excites  the  tender  feelings 
or  emotions,  as  pity,  compassion,  &c.;  a  power 
or  quality  which  touches  the  feelings. 
" Tbere  wia  a  porftrti  In  thin  lay." 

Mom-t:  Light  of  the  Ilarem. 

path'-wny,  s.     [Eng.  ptUfi,  and  7my.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  path,  a  road  ;  a  beaten  track  ;  a 
footpath. 

"We  tnjul  tlie  pafJitom/  tinn  in  arm." 

acou:  Brutal  nfrrlermain.  ili,     (Introd.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  path  ur  course  of  life,  action,  or 
conduct. 

"They  canm-t  turn  a  man  out  of  the  pathumy  t>( 
T«rtoe.  — -VortA  ,   Plutareh,  \\  1.010. 

•  p4t'-i-ble,  fi.  [I.at.  ■patihilis,  tvava  patlor  = 
to  suffer.]    Suffurabic,  tolerable,  endurable. 

•pa-tib'-U-lar-^^,  a.  [Lat.  jxUlhuliLm  =  a 
ga'ilows ;  Yv.'}xitibxdaiTe.\  PerUiining  or  be- 
longing In  the  gallows  or  execution.  Shaped 
like  a  gallows. 

"Bektild<-N  nlth  \la  pattbiilari/  furk  tfa<^  ptt  of  bot- 
toiiitfi^H  UsiT<-iT."^~Varlu!e     J/iiimomi  Sccki act;  ch.  xvl. 

*  pa-tlb'-n-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  patihulnm  —  & 
ga'lluws.]  '  Executed  on  a  gallows  ;  hanged. 

pa'-tlon9e  (tl  ns  sta), '  pa-d-enoe,  s.  [Pr. 

jxitieitcf.,  from  lAt.  pati^'iUUi,  Sr<>ri\  jxitiens  — 
patient  (q. v.);   Bp.  ii  Port,  paciencia;   Ital. 
jMZicitza.] 
X  Ordinary  iMngttage : 

1.  The  quality  or  statfof  being  patient ;  the 
power  vr  capacity  uf  enduring  pain  or  labour; 
}ihysical  endurance. 

2.  That  quality  or  state  of  mind  which 
«nableH  a  peninn  to  meet  alflietion.  trouble, 
calamity,  provocati'pn,  &c.,  with  calmness  and 
compo-iure  ;  «ndurance  without  murmuring  or 
fretfulncss. 

"That,  wlilcti  In  moAn  iiifii  w*  ontitle— /MiCfimce, 
la  i>ale  ooM  Oowanlli>v  In  nolil)>  breoaU." 

lihaJcttfK  :  Alchartl  II.,  L  1 

3.  Freedom  from  discontttnt  or  pei'vishncss  ; 
^uiet ;  ptMsevcrancL'  In  waiting  fur  any  thing. 

"  PatUnoa  I  TboaLitu*  !•  but  nawly  flzi^l  " 

HheUuip. :  Winter'*  TiUf,  T.  ft. 

4.  Indulgence,  forbearance,  lonl«:ncy.  long- 
sunciing. 


*  6.  Permfdslon,  nnffemncr. 

"Thpy  <t*y  ap«m  your  pafttmee.' 

8,  Peraoverance  in  ftction  or  exertion. 

"B*lMnitwiUv|M((«nM, and  with  ine«liu«M  tniifiht.*' 

ffartt. 


n.  Ttchnioally : 

J.  Bot. :  Ruvtfx  Patimtia,  bo  called  from 
the  slowness  of  its  oiwration  as  a  medicine. 
It  is  used  on  the  Continent  as  a  spinach-plant. 

2.  Cards :  A  game  at  canis,  play«d  by  one 
person. 

patience -dock,  $. 

Bot. :  Poiygonum  Bistorta ;  (2)   [Patlehce, 

n.  ij. 
pa'~tient  (tl  as  sh).  *  pa-d-ent,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.   ].-(Ui--nl,   from    I*it.   patteits,    pr.    par.    of 
i*a(ior=to  sutler,  to   endure;  Up.  pacitntt ; 
Ital.  pasinUe.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Able  physically  to  bear  or  endure  pain  or 
suffering ;  capable  of  bearing,  enduring,  or 
supporting  pain,  trial,  suffering,  or  adversity 
witliout  mui'inuring  or  frctfulneas  ;  calm, 
composed. 

2.  Able  to  bear  or  endure ;  proof  against  ; 
capable  of  enduring  or  standing.  (Followed 
by  0/ before  tliat  which  is  ondured.) 

3.  Calm,  composed;  not  hasty  or  impetu- 
ous. 

"  Be  patient,  princes ;  yon  do  kno<ff,  these  Sta 
Are  with  Ills  lit£liDea-<  vi?r>'  orUiunry." 

S/ut^:£ip.  :  :i  Urnry  TV.,  It.  4. 

4.  Indulgent,  lenient,  longsuffering  ;  not 
easily  jirovoked;  not  revengeful  against 
injuries. 

"  Warn  them  that  apB  unruly. -snpport  the  weiUc,  be 
patient  towarda  ail  ineu."— 1  ThewUuniant  v.  H. 

5.  Persevering  or  constant  inaction  or  exer- 
tion ;  calmly  diligent. 


B.  As  substantive : 

•  I.  One  who  or  that  which  rereivee  Impres- 
aions  from  external  agents. 

"The  iron  Is  the  patient  or  tlie  lubjffct  of  paasion,  in 
a  philosopbleal  aeniie,  Lwciiuae  It  reoetv«3  the  operate  u 
of  the  Hgt-nt,"—  Watts. 

2.  Specif. :  One  who  suffers  from  a  disease 
or  indisposition  ;  one  who  Is  under  medical 
treatment ;  a  sick  person. 

"In  medical  lanfou^c,  a  person  opprossed  with 
diaease  la  cillud  a  rxttUnt,  ur  mi  InvoluntarrBUtTorer. " 
—Co!fHfi :  On  tJie  Piutiotu,  cli.  i. 

"  Iia'-tient  (tl  as  ah),  v.t.  [Patient,  a.]  To 
compose,  to  calm.  (Used  with  a  reflexive  pro- 
noun.) 

"Patient  yourself,  mrulam.  and  pardon  me." 

Shuk«t/'.  :  Titui  Androniciu.  1.  IL 

pa'-tient-ly  (tl  as  sh)»  •  pa-cl-ent-li, 
■  pa-tient-liche,  adv.     [Eng.  i>aiieTit;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  patient  maimer ;  with  calmness  or 
composure;  without  discontent  or  murmur- 
ing. 

"I  oould  endure 
CbaiuB  nowhere  patienttu :  nnd  cbnins  At  houi« 
Where  1  am  tree  by  bltthrlght,  not  at  all  " 

Cotgpcr:  Tiitk.V.rrK 

2.  Calmly,  tranquilly;  without  undue  haste 
or  impetuosity  ;  quietly. 

"If  70U  will  patimtlf/  danco  lu  our  r<mnd." 

^ifhak'-t/j. :  MiiUummvr  Sijht'a  /heum,  11.  t. 

3.  Wit  li  indulgence  or  leniency;  indulgently, 
leniently. 

*  4,  With  quiet  perseverance  or  diligence. 

pdt'-i-lO,   8.      [PUTIU.I.] 

pat-in,  pat-lne,  «.    [Paten.] 

pa  ti'ng^,  s.  [Ijat.,  =  apan,a  dish,  a  kind  of 
cake,  from  jyitpo^^io  lie  open.] 

1,  A  bowl  of  metal  or  cartliun ware  ;a  patelUi. 

2.  The  green  icrugn,  or  rust,  which  covers 
ancient  bronzes  nnd  meiials,  and  which,  beiri>{ 
one  great  prouf  of  age,  has  often  been  fraudu- 
luiitly  imitatecl  by  forgers  of  antiques,  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid. 

■  patish,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.]  To  bargain,  to  stipu- 
late. 

"Tlie  money  .  .  ,  patlthed  for  Lia  muosomo.'*— 
l/tiat :  Apfi'h.  of  Kmrnua,  p.  39X 

p&t'-i-tur,  s.  [Lat.  =  ho  anffcrs,  8rd  pera. 
sing.  pres.  indie,  of  ptifior  =  to  suffer.] 

Kccles.  :  The  mark  by  which  the  absence  of 
a  prebenrlnry  from  clinir.  cither  t>y  sicknrss  or 
leave,  was  denoted.  In  either  ouu  he  did  not 
forfeit  any  uf  his  revenue. 

pftt'-lj^,  adv.  [Bng.  pat,  a.  ;  dy.]  In  n  pat 
manner;  fitly,  exactly,  conveniently,  apino- 
priatoly. 

*'  Ilow  Mf/y  am)  llvt-Illv  tU<  theytet  out  our  Savluur'i 
telntf  unllwl  to  Ui«  craaa, ' — /larrtme .  tirrtnotu,  vgl.  )t , 
aer.  M. 


*  p4t'-xna-WOrt,  ».  [From  j-atina,  the  native 
uauie  of  iiatUcjiux  Patma,  and  Kng.  iwrf.] 

B.t.  (i'L):  A  name  proposed  by  Lindley  for 
Ratll^^siaccie,  but  ultimately  altered  to  Raf' 

ftesiuds. 

P^t'-neS3,  s.  [En.;,  pat,  a.;  -nes*.]  The 
quality  or  state  uf  being  pat;  fftness,  exact- 
neiis,  appropriateness. 

'"Hiii  be  wlahed  Id  tmifK  wartmtvaMtog  •ar»  thatl 
fear  UiedMcriptiou  wltli<.-quitl  p'lfnrM  may  •uitbutli." 
— Barriiig:  it^rtnoru,  vol   1.,  ser.  17. 

patois  (as  pat'-wa),  s.  [Vr.]  A  dialect 
peeuliar  to  a  mrai  distriet,  or  to  uneducated 
jierions ;  a  provincial  dialect ;  broken  lan- 
guage. 

"Joe,  the  000k,  who  wan  an  Bogllahman.and  Tmile^ 
■tood  not  a  wonl  of  Oiwltc.  bad  nutny  *>■  aitrrAlioQ 
with  tJie  men.  moat  of  wliom  knew  liitio  Luulieh, 
and  uauv  uf  tvlioui  oould  cutuprebeud  Jou'a  I'urlinilir 
patois.'— FitU,  April  4,  1881 

pa-toii'-9ee,  a.     [Fr.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  cross  which  haa 
the  ends  of  the  arms  similar  to  what  theyvn 
when  fleury. 

"  pa-trelle,  *  pay-trel,  s.     [Lat.  pectorals, 

Irom  pecttis  =  tlie  breast.]     A  pectoral  (q.v.) 

•  patren,  v.i.    [PAirrHB  (a),  »,] 

•'Pa'-'tri  al,  a.  &  s.     (Lat.  jxi(riu«=  belonging 

to  one's  native  land,  from  pairta  =  one's  na- 
tive land,  from  pater,  genit.  pa^i»^&  foLher.J 

A.  As  adjfctivc : 

1.  Ord  iMng. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father ; 
paternal. 

2.  Gram. ;  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  family, 
race,  or  line  of  descent;  denoting  a  race  or 
family.    (Applied  to  a  certain  class  of  words.) 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  noun  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  country,  and  denoting  a  native  or 
inhabitant  of  it. 

pa -tri-arch.    *  pa-tii-arcbe,   *pat-Ti- 

arke,  ^«.  [Fr.  patriarcfu,  from  litt.  patriarchOf 
ptitriarches ;  Gr.  TraTptap\T)s  dxitriarch''-^)  = 
the  lather  of  a  raco,  from  narpid  (patria)  = 
lineage,  and  apx>;  (ardic)  =  rule  ;  dpxttt  (archo) 
=  to  rule  ;  81'.  Jt  Ital.  jxitriaroa,] 
L  OrdinAiry  Language : 

1.  The  fatherand  ruler  of  a  family ;  onewho 
governs  hi.s  family  or  descendants  by  it.aternal 
riglit.  The  term  is  usually  applied  tu  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  his   sous,  or  tlie  heads  ol 

families  before  the  flood.      Hence,  the  chief 

officer  of  certain  societies. 

2.  A  venerable  old  man  ;  the  oldest  member 
of  a  family  or  community. 

"The  ptitriarch  hoary,  the  ea^e  of  lila  kith  and  the 
b;iiiilet."         LonyJtUoui :  Chi/d.  0/  lafd*  Su/iper, 

3.  The  oldest  member  of  a  class  ;  anything 
of  extn'rae  antiquity. 

**  The  luoaarch  oak.  the  nxtrlarrh  of  thp  treea." 
Dryden  :  Paiamon  *  Arcite.  iii.  I.OM. 

IL  E'xles.  it  Church  Hist. :  The  hi;;hest  grade 
in  the  hierarcliy  of  ordinary  juris<iictiou,  the 
Bee  of  Unmc  excepted.  The  jurisdit^tion  of 
the  Bishops  of  Alexandria,  Ronic,  and  Antioch 
over  their  respective  provinces  is  recognised 
by  the  sixllt  canon  uf  tlic  Oouncil  of  Nice 
(a.d.  325).  The  title  CJinie  into  use  in  tho 
lil'lb  century.  In  the  fourth  Con^tatltinopl(», 
and  in  the  llfth  Jerusalem  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  i>atriarc'hatrs.  Theso  eastern  sees  have 
long  been  lost  to  the  l^tin  Church,  which 
nduiitH  a  Maronite,  a  Metchit«\  and  a  Hyrtaa 
ratritircli  of  Antioch,  a  Patriarch  of  Ciltcia, 
of  the  Armenian,  and  a  Patriarch  of  Uuhylon, 
of  the  Chaldi-ati  rite.  Tlioro  are  also  three 
minor  l*atriarchs  in  the  Western  Church,  the 
Patri.irHi  of  the  Indiet*,  the  prelate*  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  church  of  Spain,  the  Patri- 
arch of  Lisbon,  and  the  Patrlarcli  of  Venice. 

pa-tri-ar'^olial,  a.     [Fr.,  from  pufriarcA^a 

a  jiiilriarrh  (n-v.).  ] 

I,  Ordinary  langua^: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  n  patriarch  orpntri- 
archs ;  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  ptitrlarchtx 
as,  palriarthal  autliority. 

"  Nor  owned  the  futtrinrcKit  olnUn 
Of  ChleftAtii  tn  thrir  tcaderii  name." 

.trol/     iM.tw  of  tkf  lAMkm.  Tl.  a 

2.  Like  or  rrsembllmT.*  jwitrinn-h  ;  iiineimbltt 

*■  Hich  dr)w«7  *^Iviif«rv  •mU  1i»ti'  they, 
Wbo  would  tu  ftttirt-trehiU  yaafa  llv*  en  ' 

Sorrig. 
S.  Subject  to  a  patriarch. 

"  ArdibUli.M*  or  iiiptrotxilltani  In   France  are  Im* 
moilUtelr  ■iihlrct  t>i  ihr  imivt*  ]urMlctt"n  :  ««U.  In 
otlKT    |i1kc*«.   tliejr  «n<    nll1It(^h  itcl>    auhject  to  I 
patnarHnil  B»'r:''~AyHy0  :   " 


b6U,  b^;  p<$^t,  J($^l ;  oat,  ^cll.  chorus.  9hln«  bon^ta;  go,  fS;cin  ;  thin,  this:  sin.  f^ ;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist.    -Ihg* 
Hdan.  -tlan  -  Bhan.    -tion,  -alon  -  shun ;  -^on,  -^on  —  zhim*    -olous,    Clous,  -sioiu  —  sUue.    -bio.  -<Uo,  ^c.  ^  bol.  del. 
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patriarchate— patrol 


4.  Anthrop. :  Haviny  the  father  aa  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  each  family  constituting  an 
independent  social  unit. 

"Within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  Esqulmaut 
are  pairinrchal.  the  lather  being  hc^d  u(  the  lamilyj 
aod  descent  and  Inheritance  (oUowiog  the  male  line. 
^Atheruxam.  Oct  *.  1884- 

patriarchal-cross,  s. 

Ha: :  A  cross  in  which  the  shaft  is  twice 
crossed,  the  lower  arms  being  longer  than  the 
upper. 

patriarchal-dispensatioii,  «. 

Theol  :  The  dispensation  of  God's  gnre 
nnder  which  the  patriarchs  lived.  It  extended 
from  the  Fall  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  or  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  when 
the  Jewish  dispensation  began'.  Each  patri- 
arch was  the  priest  of  his  own  household  ; 
worship  nii^'ht  be  offered  anywhere  ;  sacrifice 
existed,  but  not  the  extensive  and  burden- 
some ritual  of  Judaism. 

pa'-tri-arch-ato»  s.    [Fr.  patriarchal.] 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  j  urisdiction  of  a  patri- 
arch. 

•■  They  tbousht  of  nothing  but  to  have  p-eat  fami- 
lies, that  their  own  relations  might  swell  up  to  a 
pafri'ircftate-'—Bp.  Taylnr :  Sernmns.  vvL  L,  oer.  17. 

2,  The  residence  of  a  patriarch. 

•  pa'-tli-arch-dom.  s.  [Eng.  patriarch ; 
-dom.]  The  ollice  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patri- 
arch ;  a  patriarchate. 

•  pa'-tri-arch-ess,  s.  [Eng.  patriarch;  -ess.] 
A  female  head  of  a  family.    {Fuller.) 

•  pa-tri-arch'-ic,*  pa-tri-arch'-ic-al»  a. 

[Lat.  pa(riarc/iiciis;  Gr.  TraTptopx'to?    (./'o'ri- 
archikos).']     The  same  as  Patriabchal  tq.v.). 

•  pa'-tri-arch-ism, s.  [Eng.  patriarch  ;  -ism.} 
Government  by  *a  ]iatriarch,  or  head  of  a 
family,  who  was  at  the  same  time  ruler  and 
priest. 

"  The  zeal  of  these  eats  t'other's  patrinrchism*." 

brome  :  To  hi*  ««».  Friend  Dr.  S. 

pa'-tri-arch-Ship»  s.  [Eng.  patriarch  ;  -skip.] 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch  ;  a 
patriarchate. 

•  pa'-tri-arch-y,  s.    f^''-  "■o-rpiapxio  (patri- 

archia),^ 

1.  A  oatriarchship,  a  patriarchate. 

"  Touching  the  precedence  of  metropulit-ins  belong- 
ing to  that  patriarchy.'—Brerewood. 

2.  The  system  of  government  by  patriarchs. 

pa-tri'-cian,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  patriden;  Lat. 
patricius,  from  pater,  genit.  patris=:a.  father; 
Sp.  &  Port,  patricio :  Ital.  patrizio.] 

A.  .4s  adj. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman 
patricians  ;  pertaining  to  a  person  of  noble 
blood  ;  senatorial,  wealthy  ;  not  plebeian. 

•■  The  government  would  have  been  entirely  In 
patricUin  hands.'— J/ucaw /ay  .■    tf(*r.  Kiig.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  Roman  senator. 

"The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which 
can  be  f  uund  In  any  age  or  country  between  the  noblts 

Snd  the  people,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  parriciam  and 
be  plebeians."— O»66on;  Decline  A  Full.  ch.  iviL 

•  2.  A  person  of  noble  birth  ;  a  nobleman  ; 
A  wealthy  noble. 

*  3.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church  ;  one  versed  in 
patristic  learning. 

%  The  Roman  patricians  consisted  of  about 
three  hundred  gentts,  houses,  nr  clans,  who 
constituted  tlie  aristocracy  of  the  city  and 
territory.  To  these  were  gradually  added 
many  individuals  adopted  into  the  gentes,  and 
the  descendants  of  both  classes.  Each  of 
the  ge?i(fshad  a  common  name.  They  were  sub- 
divided into  families.  At  fii-st  tlie  patricians 
monopolized  all  high  offices  in  the  state,  but 
after  political  contests  with  the  plebeians,  last- 
ing for  centuries,  Licinins  (b.c.  365)  carried 
his  rogation,  by  which  plebeians  were  admitted 
to  the  consulate,  and  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sihylline  books. 

Pa-tri^-i-a'-ni,  s-  pi    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  Manichaean  sect,  the  fol- 
lowers of  one  Patricius,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  with  certainty.  They  probably  arose 
in  the  fourth  century.  They  taught  that 
suicide  was  lawful,  since  man's  body  was  the 
work  of  the  devil.  They  are  not  mentioned 
by  Epiphaiiiiis. 

♦  pa-tri'-cian  ism,  s.  [Eng.  patrician;  -ism.) 
The  rank  or  character  of  patricians. 


*  pi-tric'-i-ate  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Patrician.) 
The  aristocracy  collectively,  or  as  a  class. 

"  A  rapid  glance  at  the  fortunes  of  the  Imperial 
patriciate."— Disraeli :  Lothair,  ch.  xit. 

*  pit-ri-9id-al,  a.  [Eng.  pairicid(e):  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  patricide  or  parricide; 
parricidal. 

*  paf -ri-9ide,  5.  [Lat.  pater,  genit.  patris 
=  a  father  ;  ccedo  (in  comp.  cido)=  to  kilL] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  father ;  parricide. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  father  ;  a  parricide, 

*  pS-t'-rick,  'per'-trick,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pertrix; 
Fr.  perdrix,  from  Lat.  perdix.]  A  partridge 
(q.v.). 

pat'-ri-co,  s.    [Gipsy  lang.]    A  gipsy  priest. 

pSt-ri-md'-ni-al,  a.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  patri- 
monialis,  from'  pairimoniitm  =  patrimony 
(q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  patrimonial;  Ital.  patri- 
moniale.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  patrimony  ; 
possessed  or  held  by  inheritance  ;  inherited 
from  ancestors  ;  hereditary. 

"  My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  pride." 

Cowper  :  /ietiretne7it,S67. 

^  Patrimonial  (or  hereditary)  jurisdiction: 
The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  a  person  over 
others  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  as  owner  of 
an  estate. 

P^t-ri-xno'-ni-al-lj^,  adi\  [Eng.  patrimo- 
nial; -iy.]  By' way  of  patrimony;  by  in- 
heritance. 

pS-t'-ri-mon-j^,  *  pat-rl-mon-ie,  "  pat- 

ri-moigne,  s.  [Fr.  jnitrimoijie,  from  Lat. 
ixitrimonium,  from  pater,  genit.  patris  =a 
father;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  patrimonio.] 

1.  An  estate  or  right  inherited  from  one's 
ancpstnrs ;  an  estate  which  descends  by  in- 
heritance ;  a  paternal  inheritance ;  heritage, 

"  Chalenge  to  ourselves  our  portions  due 
Of  all  the  patrimojiie.' 

Spenser ;  Mother  Hubbard*  Tale. 

2.  The  endowment  of  a  church  or  religious 
house  ;  a  church  estate  or  endowment- 

3.  A  bequest,  a  legacy. 

■•  The  pafrimnnj/  of  knowledge  which  was  left  us  by 
our  fore  lathers,"— flu  rfce  -'  On  the  French  fleifolution. 

%  Patrimx)ny  of  St.  Peter:  The  States  of  the 
Church  ;  the  territory  formeriy  subject  to  the 
Pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign. 

p3,t'-rin-ite,  s.    [After  Leonhard  von  Patrin  ; 
sutr.  -iUiMin.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Aikinite  (q.v.). 

pa'-tri-6t,  pat-ri-ot,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  patHote, 
from  Low  Lat.  patriota  =  a  native,  from  Gr. 
n-arpiwTTjs  {patriots)  =  a  fellow-countryman, 
fruiii  Trdrpio?  {patrios)  =  belonging  to  one's 
father,  herediUry,  from  jranjp  (pater)  =  a 
father;  Sp.  &  Ital.  patriota  =  a.  patiiot.] 

A.  As  sitbst. :  One  who  loves  his  fatherland  ; 
one  who  is  zealous  in  defending  and  support- 
ing the  cause  or  interests  of  his  country. 

"  Patriots  have  toil"d.  and  In  tbeir  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly."  (Jowper :  Tatk,  v.  7M. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Devoted  to  the  interests  and 
welf.ire  of  one's  country  ;  patriotic,  loyal. 

"  To  see  a  band  called  patriot  tor  no  canse. 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  apphiuae." 

Coteper:  Table  Talk,  145. 

*  pa'-trf-ot-ess,  *  pat'-ri-6t-es8,  s.   [Eng. 

patriot;  -ess.]  A  leniale  patriot.  {CaiiyU: 
French  RcvL,  pt,  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix.) 

pa-tri-of -ic,  pat-ri-6t'-ic,  *  pa-tri-6t'- 
ic-al,  *  pat-ri-ot'-ic-al,  a.  [Ft.  pathot- 
ique,  from  Low  Lat.  patrioticus,  from  Gr. 
naTpitaTt.K6<!  {patriotikoa) ;  &p.  patriotico ;  ItaL 
patriottico.] 

1.  Devoted  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
one's  country  ;  actuated  by  patriotism  or  love 
of  one's  fatherland. 

'•  Guard  what  you  say  ;  the  p-Uriotic  tribe_ 
Win  sneer,  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe." 

Cowper      Table  Talk,  83. 

2.  Characterized  or  actuated  by  love  of  one's 
country. 

"  They  may  give  a  sensible  and  patriotic  vote."— 
Obterver.  Nov.  lb,  1S85. 

Patriotic  Fund,  s.  A  fund  raised  chiefly 
from  motives  of  patriotism  to  relieve  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  who  have 
died  fighting  their  country's  battles.  Such 
funds  have  been  raised  iu  England.  The 
most  reinnrk.T.ble  of  the  series  was  that  com- 
menced Jime  18,  1854,  under  the  auspi.-es  of 
Prince  Albert,  to  assist  the  families  of  those 


who  were  killed  iu  the  Cnnu'an  War  :  £1 ,458,000 
were  collected.  From  part  of  this  money  an 
institution  was  founded,  at  Wandsworth,  on 
July  11,  1S07,  to  educate  the  daughters  ot 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

pa-tri-6t'-ic-al-lj?,    pat-ri-of-ic-al-lj^, 

mil'.  [Eng.  pat  riot  icai ;  -ly.]  In  a  patriotio 
manner  ;  like  a  patriot. 

"The  opp"sltlon.  whether  patriottcallg  or  fac- 
tiously,  coDteud,  that  the  ministers  had  been  ob- 
livious of  the  national  glory."— flurAe;  Hegicid* 
Peact,  let.  a. 

pa'-tri-6t-i§m,  pat'-ri-ot-ijm,  e,  [Fr.  pa- 
triotu$Tiie;  Up.  patrwtismAi ;  iXaX.  patrioltismo.\ 
1.  Love  of  one's  fatherland ;  devotion  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  one's  country ; 
the  passion  which  aims  to  serve  one's  country 
and  to  maintaiu  its  laws  and  institutittns. 

'*  Patriotism  most  be  founded  In  gre.it  principle*, 
and  supported  by  great  v\rt\i'i&."~Bolingbroke  :  ItUa 
Hf  a  Patriot  King. 

*  2.  Patriots  collectively  or  a3  a  class, 

Pa-trf-pas'-si-an,  s.  [Lat.  pater  —  a  father, 
and  passus,  pa.  par.  of  patior  =  to  suffer.] 

Church  Hist.:  One  who  held  either  of  the 
forms  of  Patripassiauism  (q.v.).  [Monab- 
chian,  B.] 

Pa-tri-pas'-si-an-i^in,  «.  [Eng.  Patripas' 
sian  ;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist.:  Tbe  teaching  that  God  the 
Fatlier  became  incarnate,  and  suffered  for  the 
redemption  of  man.  It  may  be  of  two  kinds  : 
(1)  Substituting,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  tha 
one  undistinguished  God  for  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Word;  (2)  attributing  possibility  to 
the  Godhead.  The  former  view  was  held  by 
the  Noetians,  Praxeans,  and  Sabellians  ;  and 
Pearson  (Expos.  Creed,  art.  iv.)  points  out 
that  the  doctrine  is  involved  in  Arianism,  as 
it  is  also  in  ApoUinarian  teaching, 

"  Tbe  history  of  the  Monarchian  sects  shows  an 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  revolting  tenet  of  Fatri- 
patsianism,'~/ilunt :  Diet.  SecU,  p.  aSi 

•  pa'-triat, 5.  [Patristic]  One  who  is  versed 
in  patristic  learning.     [PATRiciAN,  B.  3.) 

pa-trisf-ic,  pa-trisf-ic-al,  a.    [Fr.  pa- 

tristique,  fr<jm  Lat.  pater,  genit.  patris  =^tL 
falher.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Church. 

"In  the  patrittic  writlnga"— ff.  B.  WUton:  Th* 
National  Church. 

patristic -theology,  s.  The  same  as 
pATRisTics  (q.v.). 

pa-trist-ic-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  patristical; 
*/(/.]  In  a  patristic  manner  ;  after  the  manner 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

pa-tris'-tiC8,  s.  [Patristic]  That  branch 
of  theology  which  is  more  particularly  con- 
cerned with  or  based  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  fathers. 

"  pa'-tri-zate,  r.i.  [Lat.  patrisso,  from  j?af«r, 
genit.  patris  — a.  father.]  To  take  alter  or 
follow  the  example  of  one's  father. 

"  Conjuring  him,  by  the  cogent  argumenta  of  ex- 
ample and  rule,  to  patrizate."— Fuller :  Worthiet; 
UarlforU^ire. 

*  pa-troc'-i-nate,  v.t,  [Lat.  patrodnatus, 
pa.  par.  of  patrocinor,  from  patrocmium  — 
patronage,  frompafronits  =patron,  from  pater, 
genit.  putris  =  3.  father;  Sp.  &  Port,  patro- 
cinar  ;  O.  Fr.  patrociner.]    To  patronize. 

"  Preach  it  up.  patrodnate  it,"— U^rguhart:  Sab^- 
laii.  hk.  iiL,  ch.  v. 

•  pa-tr69-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Patrocinate  J 
Patronage,  countenance,  support. 

"  Where  tbe  case  is  foule.  abhor  tbe  patrvcinatiort,' 
—Bp.Balt:   Works,  li.  asi. 

*  pa-tr69'-in-Sf',  s.  [Lat.  patrodnium,]  [Pa- 
trocinate.]   Patronage,  patrocination. 

"  Tis  a  vain  religion  which  gives  patrociny  to  wicked- 
nees."— IKarfturf OH -■  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  240. 

pa-trol',  pa^trole',  *  pa-troll',  s.  [Fr. 
patroui'le  —'a,  tramping  about,  a  patrol;  pa^ 
trouiller  =  to  paddle  about,  to  patrol;  from 
O.  Fr.  pate,  Fr.  patte  —  the  paw,  the  foot ; 
Sp.  patruUa  =  a  patrol,  patruUar  =  to  patrol ; 
Ital.  i-attuglia  —  a  patrol ;  Port,  patrulha.] 

1.  Uil.  :  A  walking  or  marching  round  of  a 
guard  iu  the  night  to  watch  and  observe  what 
passes,  and  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  ol 
a  camp  or  other  i>lace. 

"  Being  then  upon  pntrol. 
With  noise  alone  be^it  off  the  Gaul. 

Butler  r  Hudibrat.  U.  3. 


fite.  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pme.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
«r!  wore,  wpl^  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  cure,  qnite,  our.  rule.  fuU ;  try.  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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2.  The  men  on  guard  who  go  Hie  rounds  in 
tlie  night;  a  dt-tacliment  whosti  duty  it  is  to 
patruU 

3.  A  police-constable  whose  duty  it  is  to 
patrol  a  certiin  district  or  beat  for  the  pro- 
Icctiou  of  jiroporty. 

patrol-man«  s.    A  patrol. 

"At  llie  Ix'^iiiiiiug  of  eocli  watch  two  m*n  oet  out 
from  tliP  atAtioii  on  i»trul  Uiity  ftinl  follow  thi^lr  tx^au 
to  th«  rifflit  (vnd  It-ft  refli>ectkvely  until  they  uu-et  the 
patri>l.men  tnnu  tba  BdjM«nt  Btaliiitu.":-3cribrur't 
JVoyosirui  Jul  LSSO,  p^  S2S. 

patrol-'wagon,  $.    A   wagon  used  by 
the  police,  or  by  tlio  uudorwritors'  patrol. 
pa  trol',  v.i.  &  L    [PATitoL,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison  ; 
to  fuini  the  duties  of,  or  act  as,  a  p;itroL 

2.  To  perambulate  a  certain  beat,  as  a 
police-constable. 

B.  Trans, :  To  perambulate  aa  a  patrol ;  to 
go  round  as  a  patrol  or  guard. 

"The  police  pntroUed  the  atreeta. "—Z)ai/y  T«l*- 
graph.  Sei)L  17.  l?!ti. 

•  pa-trol'-lot-ism,  s.  (Fr.  patrouiUotismt.) 
A  system  r)f  military  police  or  i>atrol. 

"  Patrol  I'll  Ltjn  ia  atroiii;  ;  but  (]«JiLh  b?  stArvAtlon 
...  is  Btrtiiiger."— Carttf/<:  /Yffncft  UeooL,  pU  i.. 
bk.  vil..  ch.  iU. 

pa'-tron^  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  patronum, 
ar(!us.  o{patro7i'<s  =  a  j^atron  ;  from  pater,  gen. 
patris  =  a  father  ;  Late  Gr.  ndTpuiv  (patrun), 
jraTpuivo^ipatroiios);  Up.  patron ;  Ital.  pcUro/w, 
pu'trone ;  Port,  ^(roito.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  patronises,  supports,  protects, 
or  countenances  a  pi*i*son  or  a  work  ;  an  advo- 
cate, a  supporter,  a  favourer. 

"  Whom  I  l>H%'e  ever  lioiiour'd  as  my  king  .  .  . 
As  luy  great  patron  tlmugltt  on  lu  itiy  i>rftyen." 
tiftaJcetp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  A  patron-saint  (q,  v.). 

3.  One  who  has  the  riglit  of  presentation  to 
an  eccle^ia^itical  benefice  ;  one  who  holds  the 
gitt  or  dis])osition  of  a  benehce. 

"t'l>on  the  Tacuncy  of  a  llviug,  thv  t>atron  ia  bound 
to  I'reaent  wltliiii  nU  citleiidiir  moutlia,  otlierwlHo  tt 
will  lapne  to  the  blatiop." — Olacktcone :  Comment., 
bk.  ii..  ch.  8: 

•  4.  One  who  had  the  right  of  presenting  a 
parochial  minister  to  a  vacant  cljarge.  (Scnich.) 

•  5.  The  commander  of  a  small  vessel  or 
passage-boat ;   one  who  steers  a  ship's  long- 

bo!lt. 

•  6.  A  case  to  hold  pistol  cartridges. 

•  7.  A  pattern,  a  moilcl,  an  example. 

"  Which  jiriesta  serve  viito  the  patron  mid  shadow 
of  bwivi-fily  tilings."— //e&rcu>«  viil.  5.    (166'J.) 

8.  A  kind  of  lish. 

"I>ilMt*ri  .  .  .  flockH.  pikes,  dlck-puddocka,  and 
pftfr,m  t\»h.-—Kzplotf4q/  WUe  WUlla,  p.  t. 

II.  Jioman  History: 

1.  One  who  had  manumitted  a  slave  (Mart. 
Vi.  28,  2y)  between  whom  and  his  manumissor 
a  new  relation  was  created,  the  freedman 
owing  Ilia  former  master  thu  obedience  of  a 
son,  and  the  patron  assuming  many  of  the 
ri;;hts  which  the  patria  poteatas  conveyed, 
[Client,  II.] 

2.  A  member  of  any  distingulehed  house 
chosen  by  a  citizen  who  stood  in  need  of  a 
protector. 

"Let  hlrn  who  works  ibn  client  wnmg  beware  the 
palron't  In."  Macaui't//      Vir^jmia. 

3.  Any  distinguished  Roman  who  watcli^d 
over  tlic  interests  of  subject  states  or  cities. 
(Cicero:  de  Off.,  i.  11.) 

i.  An  ftdvocat*^,  a  ])leader,  with  duties  some- 
wliiit  analogous  to  IIiohc  of  a  barrister.  (Mart.  : 
t  'JS,  W.) 

B,  As  Oil). :  Affording  tutelary  aid;  tute- 
lary. 

patron- sain t»  s. 

Erdes. :  Tlie  saint  under  whoso  invoca- 
ti<m  irotmtrics,  cIimicIh-h,  religious  houses  or 
socii'tics,  or  individuiila  are  jdai-ed.  The 
patron  of  a  place  is  chosen  by  the  peojile 
with  the  rnnseiit  f>f  the  clergy  ;  and  of  a 
church  by  the  founder.  Then-  eunnot  bi- 
more  than  one  principal  patron  of  a  country 
Of  church  unless  by  Apostolic  liidult.  [Titu- 
lar, a.] 

•pa'-tr5n,  u.(.  [Patuom,  «.]  To  act  the  part 
of  a  piitinn  to;  to  p»tronizc. 

"A  (tooti  rviite  nx**\  not  be  pafron«<t  bj  pmuilon."— 
Browna  :  llellgio  M^tiri,  %  S. 


p&t'-ron-age  (age  as  ig),  «.   [O.  Fr.po/ron- 

iiagt ;    Fr.   patroiwjc  ;    from  Lat,  patronalus, 
from  -patronua  =  a  putron.J 
L  Ordinary  Ijxnguage : 

1.  The  act  of  patronizing,  countenancing,  or 
fluppurting;  countenance,  favour,  support; 
encouragement  of  a  person  or  work. 

"Nor  auythlug  doth  luld  more  estiiuatlon  to  true 
nobllltys  then  patr-jnage  of  lenxiiiug."  —  Drant : 
Borace.    (Dedlc.) 

2.  Guardianship ;  tutelary  care,  as  of  a 
s^inL 

"From  certAlu  iiiMSJuea  of  the  i>o«>ts.  Revml  ehipa 
□jililo  choice  of  ainno  g"^  or  "ther  for  thi-ir  utmrdiana. 
as  aiiioDg  the  Roioau  (-'athoUcks  evfiy  veurl  la  nv 
commeuil^  to  the  patronage  of  souie  jMxtlculHr 
ttmt.  "—Addison. 

3.  The  right  of  presentation  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice ;  the  right  or  title  of  a  patron 
cf  a  living. 

"  The  patronage  can  be  only  conveyed  by  op«nitlon 
of  law.  VI2.,  by  writim;  under  a&tl.  which  is  evldtriicfl 
of  an  invLiiblo  nieutttl  tmuafer." — Blackitone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  il.,  ch.  2. 

II.  Hist.  :  Whoever  under  the  oM  Roman 
Empire  built  a  temple  to  a  god  had  the  right 
of  nominating  the  <ifllciatiiig  priests,  and,  in 
the  reign  of  Oonsta.ntine,  to  induce  wealthy 
men  to  fo»iud  Christian  churches  the  -same 
privilege  of  patronage  was  transferred  to 
them.  In  Britain,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
systeiu  prevailed,  and  when  a  gentleman 
built  a  church  on  bis  owa  estate,  he  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  patron,  {HIackstone  :  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  3.)  [.\dvowson.]  During  the 
cencuries  when  Papacy  was  dominant  much 
progress  was  ma<lo  in  substituting  clerical 
for  lay  patronage.  [iNVESTiTunE.]  Most 
of  the  reformed  churches  owing  much  to 
powerful  noblemen  and  print^es,  who  had 
a.ssisted  them  at  times  by  force  of  arms  in 
achieving  lil»erty  of  worship,  allowed  them  to 
continue,  or  to  restore  lay  patronage.  In 
Scotlan<l  it  was  opposed  by  the  two  books  of 
discipline  in  16i>0  and  1571,  was  swept  away 
in  1649,  restored  in  TOGO,  again  abolished  in 
lii89,  and  restored  in  1712.  It  led  to  two 
secessions  in  the  eigliteenth  century,  and  to 
the  Disruption  of  1843.  The  Act  37  &  38  Vict, 
c.  82  once  more  abolished  it,  compensation 
being  accorded  to  the  patrons  and  the  right 
of  elec:ting  a  minister  given  to  the  communi- 
cants of  the  congregation.  In  the  Church  of 
England  opposition  to  the  sale  of  advowsons 
has  recently  arisen,  and  appears  as  if  before 
long  it  would  become  a  power.  If  the  advow- 
son  of  a  parisli  descen<ls  to  a  Uo  lau  Catholic 
he  is  net  allowed  to  put  it  in  force. 

%  A  mis  of  Patronage  : 

Heraldry : 

1.  Arms  worn  by  the  lesser  gentry  which 
were  derived  from  the  arms  of  the  greater ; 
arms  on  the  top  of  which  are  some  marks  of 
subjection  and  dependence. 

2.  Arms  added  to  the  family  arms  as  a 
token  of  superiority,  right,  or  jurisdiction, 
by  governors  of  provinces,  lords  of  manors, 
patnuis  of  benefices,  &c. 

*  pat'-ron-age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  (Patron- 
age,*.] To  patronize,  to  jtrotect ;  to  main- 
tain, to  make  good. 

"  As  an  outliiw  In  a  cnatle  keen*, 
And  lueth  It  to  iKttronage  hin  theft." 

SliuKe»p.  •  1  Henry  VI..  111.  1. 

p&f-ron -al,  a.  {Fr.,  from  Lat.  patronalis, 
from  jX'/n'J/Kis  =  a  iiatron  ;  Hyt.  palronal ;  Ital. 
padroniile.}  Protecting,  8Uj»porting,  encourag- 
ing ;  fidtllliug  tho  olllce  or  part  of  a  patron  ; 
tutelary. 

"The  name  of  the  city  being  dlxcovorotl  .  .  .  their 
penalvH  and  patro'tnt  guda  might  bo  called  forth  by 
cbariiis." — Urowne:  Viitgar  Krrourt,  bk.  1,.  ch.  Hi. 

*  pS,t'-r6n-ate,  «  [liat.  rntmnatus.]  Tlio 
riglit  or  duly  uf  a  ]>atron  ;  patronage. 

pa'-trdn-ess,  s.     [Eng.  jra^ron  ,-  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  patron  ;  a  female  who  patron- 
izes, favours,  countenances,  or  snpjiortit. 

"  ItDfrl<<nd  me,  night,  txwt  patronett  «t  Rflef.' 

Mtilou:  T/u  I'attlon. 

2.  A  female  guardian,  goddess,  or  saint. 

"  Krom  tlio  )>rlent4  Ihi-lr  /i(i(rrtii**i  to  stwat.* 

Itryden:  uvid:  Mtt>im'tr}J,i,»et  x\\\. 

3.  A  female  who  has  the  right  of  presenting 

to  an  (•cclc.siastlcat  bi'rieltce. 

*  p2it-r6n  i-za'-tlon,  ».     lEng.  patronisif); 

■\'li<>n.\    The  act  of  patronizing;  patronage, 
support. 

p&t'-r6n  izo.  v.t.    (Eng.  jmtron;  -<«.] 

1.  To  act  as  a  jiatron   to  or  towards;  to 


support,   favour,    or   countenance ;    to    giva 
support  or  countenance  to. 

"Thua  the  man  who,  under  the  prgt«ctlon  of  tho 
^reat.  lulglit  havs  doae  huuour  to  bumaulty,  whos 
(iiily  patronized  by  the  bookseller,  b<rcumei  a  thlof 
little  vuitrtor  to  the  fflluw  who  works  at  the  praM.'-— 
tj'AtUmiih:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

*  2.  To  defend,  to  maintain,  to  support. 

"  Some  are  so  atupid,  ru  to  patronizt  their  ains  with 
a  pIca.  Iliat  they  caun-it.  tbey  have  nut  power,  to  do 
utiicrwlae."— .VjuM  ."  Sermons,  vol.  vdl-.  aor.  4. 

3.  To  assume  tho  air  or  manner  of  a  patroD 
towards  ;  to  support  or  favour  with  coude* 
scension.     [Patuonizi.s'O.] 

4.  To  frequent  or  use  as  a  customer. 

"  Cliop-houses,  patr«niiM  by  the  clerk  and  the  ap» 
prentice  durliitf  their  midday  iut«rvat  of  repoa*.'— 
DaUy  Telegraph.  SepL  17,  188^ 

pat'-ron-iz-er,  *.  [Eng.  patroni2(e):  -er.J 
(.Jne  wlio  patronizes ;  a  supporter,  a  defender, 
a  patron. 

pi*'-r6n-iz-mg,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Patbokke.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Assuming  the  airs  of  a  superior 
towards  another;  condescendingly  favourable. 

pa -tron-less,  a.  [F.ng.  palron ; -less.]  Desti- 
tute-' of  or  wanting  a  patron. 

"Tli«  Arta  and  Sciences  iiiual  not  be  left  vntron- 
Uti-'—Shit/teAt/urj/  :  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  it.  |  I. 

p&t-rd-ndm-a-tor-o-g^,  s.  (Gr.  ttot^p 
(;w(er)=a  father;  oj-o^a  (onoma)  ~  a,  name, 
and  suff.  -ology.]  The  science  of  patronymics  ; 
that  branch  of  knowledge  which  deals  with 
personal  names  and  their  origins. 

pat-ro-nj^xii'-ic,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  patronymitiue, 
imm  Lat.  jyatronyniicns,  from  Gr.  irarpoiwut- 
Kos  (patrojiumikos)  =  belonging  to  the  father's 
name,  from  iraTpwioijuia  ( patrdnumia)  =  a 
name  taken  fiom  a  father  :  irar^p  (pater)  = 
a  father,  and  "vufia,  ui'op.a  (onurna,  onoma)  =a 
name  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pat ronimico.] 

A,  As  a/lj. :  Derived,  as  a  name,  from  an 
ancestor  :  as,  A  patronymic  denomination. 

B.  As  substantiiv : 

1.  A  name  derived  from  that  of  the  father 
or  ancestor.  Patronymics  in  Greek  ended  Id 
'ides,  as  Tydides  =  the  sou  of  Tydeus  ;  in 
English  in  -son,  as  Johnson  =.  the  sun  of  John; 
French  patronymics  are  formed  by  the  prefix 
Fitz-  (=  son),  as  f  i7rwiiliara ;  Gaelic  patro- 
nymics by  Mac  and  0\  as  JI/ocDunald,  o'Gor- 
man,  &c. 

"  So  when  the  proper  name  la  uaed  to  note  one's 
parent4ige  ;  which  kind  of  nouns  the  KrAnimanaus 
cull  ixUrnnuinict.' — lien  Juiuon  :  Knglish  tirammar, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  111. 

2.  A  family  name,  a  surname. 

pat-ro-nym'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  patronymio; 
-ai]    The  same  as' Patronymic  (q.v.). 

pa-tro6n',  s.  [DuL=a  protector.]  One  of 
the  proprietors  of  certain  tract**  of  laud  with 
manorial  privilege:*  and  right  of  entail,  under 
the  old  Dutcli  governments  of  New  Yoik  and 
New  Jersey.     (Bartlett.) 

pa-troon'-shipt  s.  [Eng.  patroon;  -ah^} 
1  lie  olUco  or  position  of  a  patroon, 

p&t-toe;  tt.    (Pat6e.] 

p&t'-t^  mar,  s.    [Patamar] 

p&t'-ten,  *  pat-en,  'patln,  'pat-tin.  «. 

(Kr.  {xitin  =a  palten,  a  rlog  ;  also  the  foot- 
stall  of  a  jiillar,  fi.un  *.).  Kr  yat/,  jialte ;  Fr. 
patte  =  a  paw,  a  foot;  Ital.  jKiffiao.  The 
etymology  In  tho  extract  from  Gay  is  entirely 
fanciful.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  clog  or  sole  of  wood  mounted  on  a 
frame  to  raise  the  feet  of  a  person  above  a 
wet  or  muddy  i>aveniont.  The  support  ia 
usually  an  iron  ring. 

"  The  patten  now  sup|>urta  each  frugal  dame. 
Which  from  the  bluo-ey'd  Tatty  takes  tho  namo." 
OoMt  Trivia,  l.UL 

2.  A  atilt.    (Prou.). 
II.  Masonry: 

1.  The  s(de  for  the  foundation  of  a  waU. 

2.  Tlio  iHise  ring  of  a  column. 

•  1[  The  tongue  on  jMitten-s  :  Ctattorlng. 
(Gammer  (Jution  »  SmUe.) 

patton-makor,  ».  A  mnnufaetuier  a| 
pat. ens. 

%  The  Patten  innkura  coustltutu  one  of  the 
London  Cumpnnios. 


bSil.  b^ :  p^t»  i6^l ;  cat,  ^oU,  chorus.  9hln.  bonph ;  go,  pcm ;  thin,  t***" :  ■*».  a? :  oxpoot,  :tConophon.  oylat.    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tlan  —  shau.      tlon,  -slon  —  shun ;  -(ion.  -slon  -  zhun*    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -blo.  -dlo,  &.c.  ~  b^l,  d^L 
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•p5t-ten, ».«.    [Patten,  S.I 

1.  To  go  about  in  pattens.  (Dkkma:  Bleak 
Bouse,  ch.  xxvii.) 

2.  To  skate.  (C.  Xingsley :  Alton  Locke,  ch. 
xii.) 

pat'-tened,  a.  (Eng.  paltm,  e.  ;  -ed.]  Wear- 
ing pattens. 

"Some  paftened  girl  stopped  to  COOTteay."— J/iM 
JutUn:  yvrthanger  Abbey,  l-Ii.  xxiii. 

pat'-ter  (1).  r.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  of  jmi,  v. 
(q-v-).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  with  a  quick  succession  of 
eliyht  sounds  as  hail  or  Vain  on  a  window. 

"  Loud  howls  the  wind,  shurp  pnttert  the  ratn." 

ila-thrw  Arnold  :  TrUtram  *  IteuH.  I, 

2.  To  move  with  quick  steps,  causing  a 
Buccessinn  of  sliglit  sovin<ls. 

•B,  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  strike  or  fall  in 
drops ;  to  sprinkle. 

pat'-ter  (2),  *pfat-er-en,  'pat-ren,  v.t.  k  i. 
[E*rob.  from  Lat.  I'ater  =  fatlier,  the  tirst  wnr.i 
in  the  paternoster  (q.v.),  from  the  Loril's 
Prayer  being  repeated  in  churches  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice.] 

A.  TraTis. :  To  repeat  in  a  low  tone ;  to 
mutter,  to  mumble. 

"  The  hooded  chtads  lik*'  friara  .  .  . 
PaCUr  their  doleful  iirayera." 

Lon^/cUow:  Midnight  Mau. 

B,  Tntrmisitive : 

1.  To  mutter,  to  mumble. 

"  Sing  !\nd  say,  and  patter  all  day.  with  lips  onely."— 
Tynd<iU  :  Worket.  p.  102. 

2.  To  talk  glibly;  to  chatt«r.  to  speechifj-, 
to  harangue.     {Slang,) 

"I've  gone  out  and  pnt'rred  to  pet  money  to  buy 
him  braudy." — Mai/Uew:  Lond'in  Luliour,  i.  26S. 

U  To  piiUf.r  ^jsh :  To  talk  in  slang  or 
thieves'  cant,    {siang.) 

pat'-ter  (1),  s.  [Patter  (1),  v.]  A  quick 
succession  of  slight  sounds. 

pat'-ter  (-2).  s.     [Patter  (2),  v.] 

1.  The  dialect  or  cant  uf  a  class,  patois  :  as, 
thieves'  patter. 

2.  Rapid  enunciation,  as  of  one  moved  by 
excitement  or  passion. 

3.  The  orntnry  of  a  Cheap  Jack  enrleavour- 
ing  to  sell  his  goods,  or  of  an  itinerant  show- 
man to  induce  persons  to  visit  his  exliibition. 

"It  U  considered  in  the  Che.ip  Jack  calling  that 
liett«r  p,ilCT  can  be  made  out  of  a  gun  than  any 
article  wo  put  up  from  the  c9St."-~I>iekens:  Doctor 
Mlariguld. 

pS-f-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  patter;  -er.]  One  who 
patters  ;  specif,  one  who  dispo.ses  of  his 
wares  in  the  public  streets  by  long  harangues. 

"Soiire  BtAQdiiie  putferen  are  brought  up  to  the 
business  frum  childhood." — Mayhew :  London  Labour, 
i.  249. 

pSt'-tem,  *pat-ame,  *pat-tenie,  s. 

[Fr.  patron  =  (1)  a  patron,   (2)  a    pattern.] 
[PateoN.] 

I.  Onli'iary  Lan^jnage : 

1.  A  model  proposed  or  prepared  for  imita- 
tion ;  that  which  is  to  be  copied  ur  imitated. 

2.  An  exam]>le  to  be  followed  or  imitated ; 
a  model,  an  examplar. 

"  Our  ancestry,  a  gallant  Chrlatian  race, 
Patti-rns  of  every  vii-tue.  every  pracp. 
Confessed  a  God.  Coieper     Table  Talk,  371 

•3.  Something  resembling  something  else ; 
a  precedent. 

"  We  could  fiud  some  p<tttertu  of  our  Fhame." 

Shakirsp.  :  Kin^  John,  iii  4, 

4.  Something  of  supreme  excellence,  and 
fit  to  serve  as  a  model  or  example. 

"  [He]  spoke  abrupt :  Farewell  to  thee, 
Pattern  ol  old  fidelity  '. " 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  11.  37. 

*5.  Something  made  after  a  model ;  a  copy. 

"The  micracioua  pattern  of  Lucifer  and  Satan,  the 
prince  of  darknesa.  — Boot  <if  Ilomiliet.    (1573.) 

6.  An  instance,  an  example. 

7.  A  part  showing  the  nature  or  quality  of 
the  whole  ;  a  sample,  a  specimen. 

8.  A  figure,  plan,  or  style  of  ornamental 
cxecuti.in  ;  an  ornamental  design. 

"  The  pntfrm  prowa.  the  well-depicted  flower. 
Wrought  tialicutly  Juto  the  a-mwy  lawn." 

Coicptr;   Task,  iv.  151. 

9.  A  piece  of  paper,  card-board,  sheet-metal, 
or  thill  plank  corresponding  in  outline  to  an 
object  that  is  to  be  cut  out  or  fabricated,  and 
Berviiig  as  a  Luide  for  determining  its  exact 
shape  and  dimensions.  [Template.]  Pattern- 
pieoes  or  gauges  are  largely  used  in  making 


special  machinery,  in  which  all  tlie  parts  are 
made  separately  by  gauges,  and  then  put 
together. 

10.  A  feast  or  merrymaking  in  honour  of 
a  patron  saint ;  festivities,  merrymaking. 
(Iri^h.) 

"At  wake  or  pattern  ebe  bad  all  the  belt  boys  at 
ber  coiiiuiimd.""— J/r*,  Ball:  SketcheM  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter.  p.  58. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric :  A  design  of  figures,  woven  in 
cloth  or  printed  thereon. 

2.  Founding:  The  counterpart  of  a  casting 
In  wood  or  metal  from  which  the  mould  in 
tie  sand  is  made. 

pattern-box,  s. 

Weaving ; 

1.  A  box  in  a  loom  holding  a  nnmber  of 
shuttles,  either  of  whieh  may  be  prnjected 
along  the  shed.  The  shuttles  are  operated  in 
due  sequence  by  a  pattern -cylinder  or  pattern- 
chain  (q.v.). 

2.  The  box  perforated  for  the  cards  in  the 
Jacquard  fignre-lnoni.     (PATTERN-CAaD.] 

pattern-card,  s. 

Weaving:  One  of  the  cards  perforated  in  a 
Jacquard  loom  through  which  the  needles 
pass.  The  pattern  is  determined  by  the  per- 
forations. 

pattem-ohaln,  .«. 

Weaving:  A  contrivance  for  automatically 
bringing  the  shuttles  to  the  picker  in  proper 
order. 

pattern-cylinder,  s. 

Wmving:  A  method  of  operating  the  harness 
of  a  loom  by  means  of  a  cylinder  with  pro- 
jections, which  cftme  in  contact  in  due  order 
of  time  with  the  respective  levers  which  work 
the  shed. 

pattern-drawer,  s.  One  who  designs 
patterns. 

I>attem-moulder,  s.  One  who  makes 
mndebi  fur  iron-casting. 

pattern-piece,  s.    [Pattern,  s.  I.  9.] 

pattern-post,  s.  A  post  between  Eng- 
land and  the  countries  of  the  Postal  Union 
for  the  transmission  of  patterns  and  samples. 
The  rates  are  the  same  as  for  printed  papers, 
except  that  the  lowest  charge  is  Id.  for  a 
packet  addressed  to  any  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  postage  is  id.  per  2  ozs.  for  printed 
papers. 

pattern-reader,  «.  One  who  arranges 
textile  patterns. 

pattern-TTheel,  s. 

1.  HoroL:  [Coust-wheei.]. 

2.  Weainng  :  A  pattern-cylinder  (q.v.). 

•  pat'-tern,  v.t.    [Pattern,  s.] 

1.  To  make  in  imitation  of  a  model  or  pat- 
tern ;  to  copy. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  pattern,  example,  or  model 
for. 

3.  To  parallel,  to  match. 

"  Ay,  such  a  place  thera  Is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
Pattcm'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes." 

Sfiaketp.:  Titut  Andronicui,  \v.  1. 

*  p&t'-tem-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pattern;  -ahU.'\ 
Not  strange  or  singular  ;  common. 

"  Our  souU  it  would  torture  to  be  tyed 
la  patteni'ible  slaverv" 

Be>ii'7ntnt  ■  Ps!/ch«,ix.2S7. 

pS.t'-ter-sdn-ite,  s.  [After  Johnson  Patter- 
son ;  suff.  -ite  (.Ut».).] 

Min. :  A  micaceous  mineral,  the  phy.sical 
characters  of  which  are  not  described.  The 
analyses,  too,  are  unsatisfactory  ;  the  last,  by 
Genth,  gives  a  composition  near  to  that  of 
thuringite  (q.v.). 

pat'-tin-son-ize,  r.(.  [After  the  inventor, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.] 
To  treat  for  the  separation  of  silver  from 
lead.  Lead  ores  always  contiin  a  small  pro- 
portion of  silver.  By  the  ordinary  process  of 
cupellation,  it  does  not  pay  to  treat  lead  con- 
taining less  than  twenty  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
silver,  but  by  Pattinson's  process  that  con- 
taining as  little  as  three  ounces  per  ton  may 
be  prnlltably  worked.  This  process  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  melting-points  of  alloys 
of  silver  and  lead  are  hii^her  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  silver  contained,  and  that  if 
lead  containing  silver  be  melted  and  constantly 


stirred  while  gradually  cooling,  wlien  it  arrives 
at  a  temperature  near  the  melting-point  of 
lead,  crystals  will  begin  to  form,  wliich  sink 
to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  still  fluid  portion 
much  richer  in  silver  than  the  whole  mass 
ori;j;inally  was,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
crystallized  portion  has  become  poorer. 

p&f -tie.  pef~tle,  s.  [Paddle,  s.]  A  plough- 
stalT;  a  paddle. 

"  I  wad  be  laith  to  tin  an'  chnse  thee, 
Wi"  murd'rinL.-  iiaill'- !' 

liuriis      To  a  itouMv. 

pat'-ty,  s.  [Fr.  pdte-=&  pie,  a  pasty  .J  A 
little  pie  ;  a  pasty. 

patty-pan,  s. 

1.  A  pan  in  which  patties  are  baked. 

"And  live  in  a  perpetual  rain  of  aaucepau-Ildaand 
paUy-paiu/'—£.  J.  WarboUe:  SUtie,  ch.  xrv. 

*  2.  A  patty. 

X^t'-n-loiis,  a.  ;Lat.  patulus,  froa  pcUeo^ 
to  lie  open.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Gaping  ;  having  a  spreading 
aperture. 

2.  Bot. :  Slightly  spreading. 

pan,  s.    [Pah] 

paucht'-y  (c/i  guttural),  a.    [Paughtv.] 

*  pau'-ci-f y,  v.t.  [Lat.  pancxis  =  few,  little, 
and  _/io,  pass,  of /acio  =  to  make.}  To  make 
few. 

"To  pnucify  the  number  of  those  you  conceive)) 
Would  counte'rvote  you."— BrUwA  Btdlman.     {WA.) 

*  pau-cH'-O-quent,  a.  [Lat.  pauais  =  few, 
and  loi[Xuns,  pi",  par.  of  loijiirir  :=  to  sjieak.! 
Saying  or  speaking  little  ;  uttering  few  words. 

*  pau-ClI'-6-cluy,  s.  [Lat.  pauclloqidu-n, 
from  paucus  =  few,  and  loquor  =  to  speak.) 
The  utterance  or  use  of  few  words  ;  brevity  ia 
speecli.    {Beavinont :  Psyche,  xx.  202.) 

pau'-^i-sp'ir-al,  a.    [Lat.  j>aucu5  =  few,  and 

Eng.  spired.] 

Zool.  :  Having  few  whorls  ;  a  term  applied 
to  an  operculum  when  the  whorls  are  lew  in 
numl>er,  as  in  that  of  the  genus  Littorina 
(q.v.).     QVoodmard,) 

pau'-9i-ty,'pau-ci-tie,«.  [Fr.pai/ci(^,  from 

Lat.  paucUas  =  fewness,  from  paucus  =.  few.] 

1.  Fewness  ;  smallness  in  number. 

"  This  was  only  for  a  time,  because  of  the  ftau^ntie  of 
single  clergymen."— fip.  Hall:  Honour  qf  Married 
Clergy.  §  19. 

2.  Smallness  in  quantity. 

"Thispartrifv  of  blood  la  agreeable  to  many  other 
anlnj.'^ls.  a*  lizards,  froga,  and  other  fishes." — Browne: 
Vuljar  Errourt. 

paugh-ie.  s.    [Poroy.] 

paught'-y  igh  guttural),  o.  [Prob.  the  same 
as  Pawkv  (q.v.).J  Proud,  haughty,  petulant, 
saucy,  pert. 

pan-ha'-gen,  s.  (N.  Amer.  Ind.]  Th«samea» 
Menhaden  (.q.v.). 

pauk,  s.    [Pawk.] 

pauk'-y,  a.     [Pawkv.] 

paul,  s.    [Pawl.] 

paul,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  puzzle.  {Prov. 
<£■  IScotch.) 

paul'-dron,  s.  [Sp.  ejipaldaron,  fromespalda  ; 
Fr.  epaiUe=  the  shoulder.] 

Old  Arm.  :  A  defence  of  plate,  which  covered 
the  shoulders,  to  which  the  passe  gaides  were 
attached. 

Paul'-i-an-ists,  s.  pi.    [For  etj-m.  see  def.] 

CTiwrc^  Hist.  : 

1.  The  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 
[Samosatene.] 

2.  An  obscure  sect  of  Acephali,  followers  ol 
Paul,  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  de- 
posed (a.d.  541)  for  being  uncanouically  con- 
secrated, and  then  joined  the  Mouophysites. 

Pau-liy'-i-an,  a.  &  $.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected 
witli  the  sect,  or  holding  the  tenets,  described 
under  B. 

"  The  Paulician  theology,  s  theology  In  which,  as  It 
should  seem,  many  of  the  doctrltiei  of  the  modem 
Oilvinists  were  mingled  with  some  doctriuea  derived 
from  the  ajicieut  Bfanichees.  spread  rapidly  thrMUgh 
Provence  and  LantruedDC  "  —  MacatUay  :  Eunys  f 
Rankt^'i  Hist.  Lrst  Four  Popft. 


Cite,  *at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  whd,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a;,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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R,  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (FL):  A  Muuiolia'an  sect  of 
Asiiilic  origin,  wlio  apjuared  in  Aiincnia  in 
tJie  seveniti  t^t-nuiry.  'ilmy  owed  tliuir  nuute 
t<i  a  mythical  founder,  or  to  tlieir  claim 
to  "a  monopoly  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
Apostle  of  tlid  tientileii."  (JilunU)  From  the 
close  of  the  seventh  t*t  tlie  middle  of  tiie 
ninth  century,  they  suHered  severe  i>ersecu- 
tton,  notably  under  the  regency  of  TJieodora 
(641-857).  who  did  her  best  to  extirpate  them  : 
no  leas  than  100,000  arc  said  to  liave  perislied 
from  her  attempts  to  carry  out  her  design. 
Blunt  (Diet:  Sects)  thus  summarisea  their 
doctrines  : 

"They  t'tught  the  eaacntljil  evil  of  lOAttcr.  the 
et«niKl  bosiillty  111  the  tvro  iirJiiciilt^:  they  denied 
thi-  lnBi>ir,»tiitii  nf  the  Old  Te*t«iiieiit  ami  the  Deity  o( 
Jchuvnli :  they  d»|ytM.>d  llie  Croas:  luid,  liuldiUK  the 
ViUeatiiiUi)  di>ctriiie  th.il  the  spitituai  fhriat  i>»i»i.-d 


thruuyh  the  l>-«ly  1)1  the  \'irKiii  line  water  tliruugh  u 
iilH.'.  wereusturftlly  ;ici>ii*«d  <>(  tii'*iiltliigher  meuior 
hey  tAught  ft  |>utel}'  illiiiuiry  t>.-i|>tiHiii,  Atid   hrtd 


tiilH.'.  wereuAturftlly  ;ici>ii*«d  <>(  tii'*iiltliigher  memory 
hey  tAueht  ft  |>utelv  illmuiry  t>.-i|>tiHiii,  Atid  hrtd  no 
Kuclwrist ;   they  eKchnIt.-l  their  lI]illl^te^s  or  scribes 


fnjiii  all  coveriiirieitt  iu  th«lr  coiiuikuuiiy  ;  nhove  nil 
they  vtvTo  icucti-hisu.  and  pUced  the  Scriptures  iu 
the  tuuida  ot  the  laity." 

Pau-lic'-ian-ism,  s.  [Kn?.  PavUdan ; 
-imi.]    The  teueUi  of  the  PaiiUciaoB.     [Pauli- 

CIAS,  B.] 

"The  Boiireea  of  PnuJicianl*m  muftt  b»  soitght  there- 
fore In  the  h  idy  of  M.uiicha^n  iiifluiuce  nnd  IcUef. 
wtiluh,  after  the  execution  of  Sliuii,  fuaiid  n  refuge 
fruut  jirOHcrii>ti<j[i  within  the  eAMti-ru  fruiittar  of  t£e 
RouHii  Eui]>tre."— fifu/if  ;  Diet.  SccU,  p.  413. 

Patll'-xne»  a.  (See  def.]  Pertaining  or  rela- 
ting to  St.  Paul,  or  to  his  writings  ;  written 
by  bt.  Paul. 

PaoUne-eplstles,  a.  pi. 

New  Test.  Cajion :  Fourteen  epistles  of  the 
Kew  TestiiniL-nt,  thirteen  of  which  commence 
with  St.  Paul's  name,  the  fonrtetuth  oiponiii;,' 
abruptly  without  any  intimulion  as  tu  the 
writer,  though  the  delatuhud  title  "Xhc 
]:pi.stle  of  Paul,"  ha-s  Iwen  prefixed  to  it. 
It-s  author  was  more  probably  ApoUos  than 
Paul.  i,HEi;Rt:ws.]  Of  tho  other  tJiirteeu,  live 
(Uomans,  ICpht'sians,  1  and  2  Timothy,  and 
Titus)  have  only  St.  Paul's  name  alt^iched  ; 
four  (2  Connthians,  Pliilippians,  Colossians. 
and  Pliitenion)  arc  from  Paul  and  Timothy  ; 
two  (1  and  2  TIil-ss.)  arc  from  Paul,  Silvanus, 
and 'limotliens  (limotby);  one  (1  Cor.)  from 
Paul  and  S<>sthene9,  and  one  (Galatians)  from 
Paul  and  ''all  tlie  bn-thren  that  are  with 
me."  'Ihwir  orrler  of  publication  may  havu 
been  :  1  and  2  Thossaloniaiis  on  Paul's  second 
missionary  journey  ;  Galatians,  Romans,  and 
1  and  2  Corintliiitns,  on  hiii  third;  Philemon. 
Colossians,  Ei'hesiaiis,  and  Philippians  during 
hh  imi'risonujent  at  Ilome.  Tlie  dates  of  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy  and  of  that  to  Titus 
are  somewhat  doubtful;  the  second  to  Timothy 
was  juat  before  the  Apostle's  martyrdom.  For 
details  see  the  several  epistles,  liaur  only 
admits  the  g<nuinenesa  of  four:  viz.,  Romans, 
1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians,  and  Gahitians  ; 
but  most  critics  believe  the  others  also  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  great  Aposlic. 

Panllne  theology,  s. 

Script.  tC  riuul. :  The  ti'a<hing  of  St.  Paul 
fiA  galliered  hum  his  surmons  and  addresses 
bri..'fly  rcportcil  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  his  K]>istles,  [Pauline-episti.i:s.)  Ho 
gives  prominence  to  the  doctaine  of  justiflca- 
tion  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law 
OVcts  xiii.  ;;y  ;  Rom,  iii.  19-31 ;  iv.  1-25  ;  v.  1 ; 
6al.  ii.  10 ;  iif.  8,  24,  &c.).  But  he  bo  states 
the  doctrine  as  not  to  encourage  sin  (Rom  vi. 
1-2.^),  and  of  the  three  CJiristian  giBCes  he 
assigns  the  pre-eminence  to  love,  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  charity  (1  Cor.  xiii.  l:J).  TheAi-ostJe 
of  the  Gentiles,  ho  contendu  againnt  numerous 
gnliisayers  that  the  middle  wall  of  j^rtilion 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  is  broken 
down,  both  now  standing  o?i  the  same  fl'Ot- 
ing  as  brethren  in  Clirist  (Uom.  ill.  20; 
EpheH.  li.  11-22;  iii.  1-1 1  ;  Col.  i.  21,  22; 
ill.  II).  But  he  apcaks  of  his  <rountrymc-n 
with  the  tendurest  aJfection  (Rom.  ix.  1-5). 
The  ceremonies  of  the  older  crf.nnmy  he  re- 
garded as  but  temporary,  and  as  standing  to 
Christ  and  the  newer  one  in  tho  relation  of 
a  shadow  to  suhslonce  (Cid.  ii.  M,  17).  These 
bro.id  views  renden-d  the  Apostle  an  obj-ct 
Of  suspicion  to  the  Uelirow  converts  (Acts 
xxi.  20-21),  and  excited  tho  most  deadly  ani- 
mosity ng;iiiist  him  on  the  part  of  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  (A<;ts  xxii.  21,  22),  Banr  and 
others  of  the  TilbiuKen  scho'd  consider  that 
St.  Paul,  in  emanfipaMng  himself  fh)m  the 
Juflaic  prejn<n<'eH  in  whieh  tlie  (tther  upnstli-.H 
were  enlan^lcd,  Itocamc  the  rral  f^utider  of 


Christianity  as  a  universal  religion ;  but 
Prtjf.  Otto  Plleiderer.  of  Berlin,  in  tlie  Hib- 
bert  Lectures  for  l^tti5,  rejects  tliis  extreme 
view,  and  considers  Pauline  Christianity  as  a 
genuine  doveiopinentof  tlie  teaching  of  Jesus. 

P&Ql'-ia-i^rm^    «.      [Ger.    Paullnigmua ;    Fr. 

ruulinisme.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  terra  introduced  to  denote 
the  cori)Us  of  teaching  found  In,  or  deducible 
from,  the  writings  of  at.  Paul. 

"  Havlug  inve(ttlgat«d  hi  detail  tbe  eo>pel  pre«ehc<l 
by  Ftiul  ...  it  iiue^  Hut  »urt>rise  u»  to  *»c  a  couflKt 
uvak  out  on  scvvrml  puiiiU  between />uii/t'«i4rn  uilI 
Jeniith  Cbristlauity." — Pjtciderer :  Fauliniitn  (ed. 
Peterd),  iL  L 

Paul'-in-ize.  Faol'-m-i^,  v.t.  &,  i.   [Eng. 

raulLii(e) ;  -izc] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  impart  a  Pauline  tone  to. 

"It  Is  Paulinized  too  much."—  Jlhettceum.  Oct.  3. 
18«S.  p.  437. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  ailopt  the  Pauline  method 
or  tone  of  thought. 

"The  markedly  Pntillnhlnf  teudencyot  thlBgi%pel 
[Liiko)  has  given  it  gmtt  importouce.  — /*.  C.  Baur: 
Church  Uut.  led.  Meuzita^,  1.  8'^ 

Paul-ist,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  popular  name  given 
in  America  to  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Missionary  Priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Ai)0stle,  a 
congregation  founded  in  New  York  in  18.8, 
by  the  Kcv,  I.  T.  Hecker  and  some  companions, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  (Pius  IX.)  Tht- 
work  of  the  congregation  is  parochial  duly, 
giving  missions,  eduejition  of  tlioir  novices, 
and  literaj-y  work.  They  have  a  raoutlily 
magazine,  the  Catholic  IVorid. 

paul'-ite,  s.    [After  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 

Labradui",  where  Hist  found;  suff.  -iti  (Min.).'] 

Mi7i. :    A  variety  of   Ilypersthene    (q.v.), 

exhibiting    glittering    retlections,   which  aie 

partly  due  to  ciiemical  alteration. 

paulite-rock,  s. 

PHnA.:  A  rock  consisting  of  labradorite  and 
the  variety  of  eustatite  called  paullte  (q.v.), 

paulr-lm'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linna-us  after 
Simon  Paulii.  professor  of  botany  at  Copen- 
Inigen,  and  author,  in  1640  and  1648,  of  bot- 
anical works.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindeae.  Mostly  climb- 
ing shrubs,  with  tendril.'*  and  compound 
leaves.  About  ei-ility  species  are  known, 
all  but  one  West  Afrium  species  being  natives 
of  tropical  America.  The  jtowdered  seeds  of 
i\udlinia  sorh'dls  are  called  Brazilian  cocoa 
and  guarana  (q.v.);  the  succulent  aiil  of  /'. 
subrotu'i'ia  is  eaten ;  the  Indians  of  Guian  t 
use  the  .juice  of  P.  Ctfniru  to  poison  their 
arrows ;  P.  aastralis  is  supjioscd  to  yield  the 
dangerous  Lechegnana  honey.  An  intiixi- 
cating  liquor  is  made  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Oronoco  from  P.  Cupaiia*  P.  pinnata  is 
highly  deleterious. 

pault'  ing,  s.    [Pelting.] 

•  paum.   ■■  pawm,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  corrupt,  of 

jMha,  V.  (q.v.j.j 

A.  Trans. :  To  impose  by  fraud  ;  to  palm  otf. 

B.  Intrmis. :  To  cheat  at  cards. 

"The  IftdlM  think  it  nocrlizi«  to/taumiiaQdrouifllf." 
~~juurn«y  thrv  HuglantL 

'  paumo,  5.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  palm  of  the  hand, 

2.  A  ball  ;  a  hand-ball. 

•  paun^o  (1),  s.    [Pansy.] 

•  paunco  (2),  pawnco,  5.  [0.  Fr.]  A  coat 
of  nmil.     [pAiNcii,  ,s. ) 

"Thrughe  p'lwn'  e  and  I'lutvz  ho  ncrcedothe  mnylrz." 
jiorta  Arttturt,  i.o:i. 

"  pauncenar,  «.  [Eng.  paunce  (2);  -nar.J 
(See  exti-uct.) 

"  The  tniopa  ntUMl  Paunr*nnr§  app««r  In  th«  Boll 

of  the  Army  hi-fTti  I'nUU  In  VM".  thulr  i<tiy  Iwiiig  ttio 
Mime  HA  thut  "t  th"  miiiinlt'l  nrclit-iii,  Tln-y  an-  I'l"- 
bably  nutiied  fmiii  thr'  armour  (lioy  vrore,  the  imiiuv, 
or  panuix.'  — Uerilfvmuti'j  .Uhjiuum,  hob.  IsM,  pk  i:^V 

p&unch,    •  pauncho,   f.      [O.   Fr.  panchf. 
j>'inr.(i'r.  jHuisf),  from   I^t.  /'.nifi.vm,  aceus. 
ot punUx-=z  the  paunch  ;  Sp.  paufcu] 
I,  Ordinary  Ijxngvage  : 

1.  Tlio  belly  and  Its  cnntenti. 

"  h'lit  p^tn'irhft  hnve  Iran  |iftt««." 

^7MA««/^  .-  /.orv'j  /^j&nnr'a  Ixitt.  I.  1. 

2.  Tho  first  and  lai-gest  Ht^imaeh  in  ruintnn- 
tlng  qnadrnpeds,  int'>  which  the  food  Is 
receive.l  licf.'re  runiinnling. 


3.  The  rim  of  a  bell ;  the  part  against 
which  tho  clapper  strikes. 

U.  A'atit. :  A  thickly  thrummed  mat  of  sen- 
nit wr.ippcd  around  a  spar  or  rope  to  keep  M 
from  cliaung, 

•  panzLpbt  v.t.    [Paisch,  «.) 

1.  To  pieroe  or  rip  the  belly^ ;  to  eTiflC«rat«^ 
to  disemboweL 

"  with  a  loa 
Batt«r  bU  tkuU,  orpatincA  him  with  a  Ktake" 

:vKiKety. ;  Ttmptit,  iU.  &. 

2.  Toslulfwith  food. 

"Now  yi'  Ke  him  fed.  pnuneh€4  M  lloss  an.*— 
Citat :  Apoph.  of  fJriumn*,  p.  SnI. 

*paunch-ard,  'pawnch-erde»^.  [Faumcb, 
s.]    A  waist-belt,    (Calhol.  Anglicum.) 

paungb'-jK  a,     [Eng.  paunch  ;  -y.\     Having 

a  lar;,'e  or  fat  paunch  ;  big-bellied.    (Dickena: 
Sketdies  by  Boz ;  Mr.  John  Doa/tce.) 

panne,  s.    [Pone.] 

•  paun-sone,  «.    [O.  Fr.  pancira.]    a  coat  of 

mail ;  a  paunce.    [Pacnce  (2),  s.] 

"  A  pesaue  aud  a  pauntone.'       Iforte  ArtJture,  3,436. 

pau'-per,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  poor  person.] 

1.  Ord.  Jxtng. :  A  poor  person  ;  specif,  ona 
who  through  poverty  becomes  cliargeable  to 
the  palish. 

2.  Law:  One  who  from  poverty  is  allowed 
to  sue  in  forind  pau2ter is. 

"TlkUH  jMu;i«rf.  that  Is,  such  aa  wIM  awear  them- 
nelvea  not  wurlh  five  iiouii'l?i,  have  writs  gratU,  and 
CouuBel  iLiiil  ikllorney  ivuilgiiud  theiii  without  Ice.  aud 
are  excused  tho  luymeut  of  coats." — Iltadatone  :  Conh- 
n\«nt.,  hk  iii..  co.  14. 

■  pan'-per-ess,  s.  [Eng.  pauper;  -««.]  A 
iL-male  pauper.  (Dickens  :  Uncommercial 
Traveller,  iii.) 

pau'-per-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  pco/pw; -£««.]  The 
slate  or  condition  of  being  a  pauper  ;  the  state 
<'f  tlioso  who,  through  poverty,  are eliaigeable 
to  the  comwunity  ;  paupers  collectively. 

"  Etigllah  pituperitm  la  the  direct  reMiilt  of  an  abnor^ 
inal  8tat«  of  aoclety,  and  hat  b^-en  iuducsd  by  l»w."— 
UrU.  t^uarteriy  lieview.  Ivll.  {1873J,  138. 

pau-per-i'-tlons,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  jtauperUitu, 

from  Lat.  ]yaui>er  =  a  jioor  man.] 

Bot. :  Poor ;  having  a  starved  appeara&oe. 
(Puj(on.) 

"pau-per-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  pauperls(e); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  paupenzing,  or 
reducing  to  a  state  of  ]>auperism. 

"  There  la  Dopaupm-iz/ftiim  of  the  peasantrr  around.' 
—Black:  Adventures  o/n  J'haclun,  ch.  ivl 

pan'-per-ize,  pau'-por-i^e,  v.t.  [Kng.pau- 

]^cr;  -i:e.]    To  reduce  to  a  state  of  pauperism. 

"It  haa  virtually  7><iu;>rHtrd  the  English  peas&ot." 
—Brit.  tiuarttHy  Iteviem.  \viL  (1873),  IWt. 

•  pan' -  per  -  oiie,  a.  [Eng.  jmuj^r:  -oua.] 
Poor ;  lohiling  to  or  connected  with  the  poor ; 
employed  for  ilie  bonelit  of  tlie  poor. 

"  A  nt'jck.  employed  In  Qod'a  bnuks  for  paupertms 

and  iiiiJUB  unc»- "—  U'lini  /  Hennoiu,  p.  173. 

pdu-r6p'-6-d9j  s.  pi.  [Gr.  traOpo^  (ixritro»)= 
lew,  and  irovs  (pous),  genit.  irofioc  (podos)  = 
a  foot.] 

ZooL :  An  order  of  MjTiopoda,  witli  branched 
antenna},  established  for  the  reception  oftbe 
genus  Pauropus  (q.v.). 

pS^nr'-d-pfis,  s.      [Or.  iravpo^  (jxnimt)  =  fbw, 

and  nov<i  dious)  —  foot) 

Zool. :  The  single  genus  of  tho  onler  Pauro- 
po'la,  estjiblished  by  Sir  John  Lublfock,  dur- 
ing his  investigations  on  the  'Ihyaanura  (q.v.X 
The  body  consist^i  of  eight  segmentn,  besides 
the  head,  each  segment  bearing  many  short, 
and  A  few  long,  bristtes.  The  antoiinrc  are 
flve-jointcd,  and  bmnuhed.  There  are  two 
liritish  speuics,  Paunyptis  huxiryi  ami  P.  p^ 
dunculaltt.t ;  and  other»  have  been  dliicovered 
In  North  America. 

•  p&n-^'-tlon,  *  pan-sa-ol-on,  s,  [Ldt 
jtniisfitio,  fr<tm  jxiumj  =  to  cease.]  The  act  of 
pausing  or  stopping  ;  a  pausi<,  a  stop,  a  stay, 

paufO.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Late  Lat.  paiua=  a  pause; 
(ir.  nnucrtc  (pauais),  fr<>m  irauw  (;)aiiJ)  =  to 
eauso  t-iKt.ip;  iravount  (/'■iri'-iHut)  =  to  etop  ; 
Sp.  fi  PnrU  ffliun  ;  Itnl.  puuja,  postu] 

L  Ordinary  Ijin^jua/je : 

1.  A  stop;  a  ce.sHation  or  IntenniHsIon  of  ao- 
tton.apenking,  playing,  Ac.;  a  temporary  reit. 

"BltvdrvMda 
Ad  tnitant'a  paww,  fttul  Utu  bnt  whllp  «h(i  moMS.* 


hStlt  hS^;  p6%it,  }6^l;  oat,  90II,  ctaoma,  fhln,  ben^h;  go,  gom :  thin,  \hlm;  sin.  Of ;  oxpeot,  Xenophon.  exist,    -b&gfe 

-olan,  -tLan  =  shan.    -tlon.    sion  -  sbiin ;    (Ion,    fflon  =:  zhun.    -oloua,  -tlous,    slous  ^  sh&8>    -bio,  -dlo,  tie.  z.  bcl.  d^L 
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pause— paving 


2.  A  stnp  iiirt'Ie,  and  time  taken  for  con- 
sideratimi  or  reliction. 
"Much,  that  may  give  u^  jiausf,  ifponder'd  fittingly." 
Bs/rjn  ■  Chitde  Harold.  iiL  S8. 

*3,  Suspense,  doubt,  hesitation. 

"  I  stand  in  paiue  where  I  shall  firat  begin," 

Sh'tktfsp. :  Uanuet,  Ui.  3. 

i.  A  break  or  paragraph  in  writing. 

"  He  writes  with  warmth,  which  usually  neglects 
method,  aiid  those  partitions  and  paus-t  which  men. 
educated  in  the  aclioola,  observe."— iocAe, 

5.  A  mark  ( — )  to  denote  cessation  or  sus- 
pension of  the  voice. 

II.  Mv^ic :  A  temporary  cessation  of  the 
time  of  the  movement,  expressed  by  the  sign 
TN  placed  over  a  note  or  a  rest. 

pause,  v.i.  [Pr.  pauser ;  Sp.  &  Port,  paiisar  ; 
Ital.  pausare.]    [Pause,  s.] 

1.  To  make  a  pause  or  short  stop  ;  to  cease 
or  leave  off  aetiug  or  speaking  for  a  time. 

"  I  pause  for  a  reply." 

Sfiakesp. :  Julius  Casur,  Ui.  2. 

2.  To  stay  or  wait. 

"  Pause  A  d2t7  or  two 
Before  you  hazard." 

Shiikesp.  :  Aterchtnt  of  yenice,  iiL  t. 

*3.  To  take  time  for  consideration  or  re- 
flection ;  to  reflect,  to  deliberate. 

"Other  otfeaders  we  vriW  pause  upon." 

Skiikesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  &. 

*4,  To  hesitate,  to  hold  back,  to  delay. 

"  Why  doth  the  -Tew  pausf  f   Take  thy  forfeiture." 
Shakc-'ip.  .■  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  I. 

'  5.  To  be  intermitted ;  to  cease ;  to  leave 
off. 

"The  pealing  organ  and  the  pausing  choir." 

Tickell :  Death  of  Mr.  Addiaoit. 

*6.  (Hejlfx):  To  repose  one's  self. 

"  We  want  a  little  perional  strength,  and  pause  us." 
Shakesp.  :  3  Hfnry  /!',.  iv.  4. 

•  paus'-er,  *  paws-er,  s.  [Eng.  ■paus(e) ;  -er.] 

One  who  pauses  ;  one  who  deliberates. 

"The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outruua  Uxi  pau»er,  reason," 

Xhaketp. :  Macbeth.  IL  3. 

paus  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Pause,  v.] 

Kt  iz  "R,  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  A  pause,  a  cessation,  an  inter- 

missinn. 

•  pAuj'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pausing;  -ly.] 
After  a  pause  ;  with  pauses  ;  deliberately 

"This  pausingJy  ensued"' 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

paUS'-si-dSS,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  pauss{\is)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -u/te.] 

Enioni.  :  An  anomalous  family  of  Beetles, 
believed  txihave  athnity  tothe  Ozaminai  (q.v.), 
which  they  resemble  in  their  elyti-a  and  their 
power  of  crepitation.  Small  oblong  insects 
with  varied  antennae,  but  normally  ending  in 
a  bulb;  mouth  on  the  under  side  of  the  head  ; 
tarsi  normally  five  ;  elytra  with  a  small  fold 
near  the  apex.  Found  in  ants'  nests,  chiefly 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Known  species 
more  than  a  hundred. 

paus'-siis,  s.  [From  Gr.  Tlauffo?  (Pausos)  = 
a  mountain  in  Greece.  (Agassi2.)  Etym.  doubt- 
ful.   (McA'ico//.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Paussidse. 
Pausau^  favieri  is  found  in  the  south-west  of 
Europe,  the  rest  are  more  southerly  beetles. 

Pciut,  p^t, s.     [Indian.]    Jute. 

•  pautener,  *  pawtener,  *  pawtner,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  fautonnier  =  a  vagabond  ;  pautonniere 
=  a  shepherds  scrip.] 
1.  A  purse,  a  bag. 

"  He  pub  in  his  pautener  a.n  nonne  ana  akomb." 
Politicai  Songs  A  Poems,  p.  U9. 

8,  A  vagabond. 

"  Thou  ne  aakapest  nought  ou8.  pautener.' 
^  Sir  Ferutnbras,  859. 

paux'-i*  s.    [Native  name.] 

Orn-ith. :  A  synouyui  of  Ourax  (q.v.). 

•  p%-vache',  s.    [Pavise.] 

■  pa-vade',  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  Some  kind 
of  weapon  of  offence  ;  prob.  a  dagger. 

"  By  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  papade. 
And  of  a  sword  full  treucliantwas  the  blade." 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  8,927. 

•  pav  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Paviage.] 

•  pa-vais',  s.     [Pavise.] 

•p9,-van',  "pav-ane,  *pav-en,  ^  pav-i- 

aXL,  *  pav-in,  s.     (Fr.  pavaiie  ;  Sp.  jxivana.] 

Mus. :  A  dance  tune  of  a  stately  character, 


•■aiiii 

La^li 


deriving  its  title  from  Padua,  where  it  is  said 
to  have  been  invented,  or  fiom  Lat.  pavo  = 
a  peacock,  because  it  was  danced  with  "such 
circumstance  of  dignity  and  stateliness." 

"The  next  In  grauitee  and  goodness  vnto  this  la 
called  a  pauan.  a  kinde  of  st;tide  musicke.  ordained 
for  graue  dauDclni;.  and  most  commonly  uiade  of  three 
straiiie..s,  whereat  euerie  strain  is  plaid  or  aoa^  twice. 
A  siraiiie  they  make  to  contain  8, 13,  or  16,  Bemi-briefs. 
as  they  list,  yet  fewer  than  eight  I  haue  not  seen  in 
any  pauan." — Morley  :  IntroU,  to  PracCicall  Mueicke. 

pave,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  pauer ;  Fr,  paver,  from  Lat. 
pavo,  a  corrupt  form  of  pavio  =  to  beat,  to 
strike,  to  tread  the  earth  hard  and  even  ;  Gr. 
jraid)  {paid)  =  to  beat,  to  strike.]  To  beat  or 
lay  down  firmly  or  evenly,  with  stone,  brick, 
or  other  material,  for  traffic  by  passengers  or 
vehicles  ;  to  make  a  hard,  level  surface  upon 
with  stone,  bricks,  &c. 

"  To  pav9  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways, 
Earlh  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pi  V9. 

Qay  :  Trivia.  1. 

%  To  pave  a  way :  To  prepare  a  way  or 
passage ;  to  facilitate  the  introduction  or 
progress  of. 

"  It  uiight  open  and  para  a  prepared  waj/  to  bis  own 
title" — liacon  :  Henry  Vlt. 

pa'-ve,  s.     [Fr.  pave.l    The  pavement, 

Tf  Xiimphe  du  pav& :    A    street -walker,    a 

prostitute. 

paved,  ii'x.  par.  or  a.     [Pave,  v.] 

paved-way,s.  A  tramway  whose  tracks 
are  of  ?tone. 

pave'-ment,   *  pav-l-ment,   *pa-ment, 

*  paw-ment,  *•.  [Fr.  pavement,  from  Lat, 
pavuiientum,  from  pai^io  — to  beat,  to  ram; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pavimento.] 

1.  The  hard  covering  of  the  surface  of  a 
road  or  footway  ;  a  floor  or  covering  of  stones, 
brick,  wood,  &c.,  laid  evenly  on  the  earth,  so 
as  to  form  a  level,  har<l,  and  convenient 
passage.  Among  the  pavements  now  in  use 
the  most  common  are  macadam,  gianite 
cubes,  asphalt,  and  wood  for  vehicuhir 
traffic,  and  York-stone,  asphalt,  or  tar-paving 
for  fi)otpaths. 

1)  like  a  top  am  whirled,  which  boys  for  aport 
'  Lsli  on  the  pavement  of  a  level  court." 

Grainger:  TibuUta.t  5, 

2.  A  path  or  road  paved  with  brick,  stone, 
wood,  &C.  ;  a  paved  path. 

"That  he  once  had  trod  Ita pnvement.thaA  he  once  had 
lireiitlied  its  air."  Longfellow.  Nuremberg. 

3.  The  paved  footway  atthe  sides  of  a  street. 

4.  A  decorative  or  ornamental  flooring  of 
coloured  or  plain  tiles,  stone,  or  brick. 

*  pave'-ment,  v.t.  [Pavement,  «.]  To  pave ; 
to  floor  with  stones,  tiles,  bricks,  or  other 
solid  materials. 

"  What  an  house  bath  he  put  him  [man^  into !  how 
gorgii>u><ly  nrched,  how  richly j)ape)n«/i(eii'  —Bp.  Ball: 
Select  Thoughts,  cent  1.  $  7. 

"  paV-en,  a.     (Eng.  pavie);  -en.]    Paved. 

pav'-er,  s.    [Eng.  ?«?■(«),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  pavior  or  pavier  (q.v.). 
*  2.  A  paving-stone. 

"  Ye  material  that  these  little  pavers  are  set  in,  is  a 
floor  of  lime  and  sand." — Diary  qf  A.  de  la  Prytne 
(.■<urtee3  Soc.i,  p.  212. 

*  pav-e-sade',  s.  [Fr.]  A  canvas  screen  ex- 
tended along  the  side  of  a  ship  in  an  engage- 
ment to  prevent  the  enemy  from  observing 
the  operations  on  board. 

*  pav-ese»  pa-vesse,  v.t.  [Pavese,  s.]  To 
shield,  to  cover,  to  defend  with,  or  as  with  a 
pavise. 

"They  had  moche  adoo,  sauynge  they  were  well 
pauess^d,  for  they  on  the  nalles  caste  downe  stoones, 
and  hurt  lu^ny/'—Berners:  Froissart ;  Cronycle, 
vol.  ii.,  ch,  xc. 

*  pav-ese,  *  pa-vesse,  s.    [Pavise.] 

pa-vi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Peter  Paiv,  a  Dutch 
botanist,  once  professor  at  Leyden.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hippocastanese.  Middle- 
sized  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  like  horse- 
chestnuts,  but  with  the  leaves  and  the  flowers 
smallir,  the  petals  erect  and  narrow,  the  fruit 
smooth. 

*pav'-i-age   (age  as  ig).  s.    [Eng.  pave; 

i.  A  tax  for  the  paving  of  streets  or  high- 
ways ;  a  paving-rate. 

2.  A  toll  for  passing  over  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  another. 

*  pav'-i-an,  s.    [Pa van.) 


'  pav^-id,  a 

■'  The  lamb  or  the  paeid  kid.' 
about  Papers,  xxviL 


[Lat.  paindus.]     Timid,  fearful. 
Thackeray :  Koundf 


*  pa-vid'-i-tS^,  «. 

fulness. 


[Pavid.]     Timidity,  fear- 


[Mod.  Lat.  pavi(a) ;  -«£tn.] 
8.      [Mod.    Lat.    pam(a);    -in.] 


pa-vi'-et-in,  s. 

[Fraxetin.] 

paV  "  i  -  in, 

[Fraxin.] 

pa-vil'-i-6n,  *pav-e-lon,  *  pa-vil-lonn, 

*  pa-vil-li-ou,  *pav-y-lon,  :5.   [Fr.  pamU 
lon,  from  Lat.  pa pUionemj ace.  aipapilio  =(1) 
a  buttei  fly,  (i2)  a  tent.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  tent,  a  marquee,  a  temporary  movable 
habitation. 

"  The  tables  in  a  proud  pnvilion.  spread 
With  flowerd  Ijeluw.  and  tissue  over  head." 

Di-yilcn  :  Tlumdore  A  Bonoria.  36T* 

•  2.  A  canopy,  a  covering. 

*'  He,  only  he,  heav'n's  blue  pavilion  spread." 

■     Sandys:  Paraphrase qf  Job^ 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  :  The  ala,  or  greater  part  of  the 
external  ear. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  An  isolated  building  of  ornamental 
character. 

(2)  A  turret  rising  fVom  the  general  height 
of  a  building. 

(3)  A  projecting 
apartment  of  a  build- 
ing. 

(4)  A  tent-shaped 
roof. 

3.  Her. :  A  cover- 
ing in  form  of  a  tent, 
investing  the  armour- 
ies of  sovereigns. 

4.  Jewel. :  The  part  of  a  diamond  or  other 
gem  below  the  girdle  and  between  it  and  the 
collet. 

5.  Mil. :  A  flag,  ensign,  banner,  or  colours. 

6.  Music:  [Pavillon]. 

pavUion-roof,  s. 

A  rch . :  A  roof  sloping  or  hipped  equally  oo 
all  sides.    {Gwilt.) 

•  pa-vD'-i-on,  tit.    [Pavilion,  ».) 

1.  To  furnish  or  cover  with  tents. 

"  Id  Mahanatm  where  he  saw 
The  field  pavilion'd  with  hia  guardian^  bright  * 
JiUton-  p   L.,  S.  218. 

2,  To  shelter  in  tents,  to  encamp. 

"  Bo  with  the  battening  tlooks  the  careful  swain 
Abides  papilion'd  on  the  grassy  pl:iin.  " 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  iv.  660l 

pavilion  (as  pa-ve-yon),  s.    [Fr.] 

Music :  The  bell  of  a  horn,  or  other  instra- 
meut  of  a  like  kind. 

1  FHte  a  Pavilion  : 

Music :  An  organ  stop,  the  pipes  of  which 
are  surmounted  by  a  bell. 

pavilion  -  cUnois,  s.     [Chin£se-fatx< 

LIOK.] 

*  pS.v'-in,  s.    [Pavan.] 

pav'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5,    [Pave,  v.) 

A.  <t  B.  -45  pr.  par.  £  particip   adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  laying 
down  or  covering  with  a  pa\Ln:t;]it. 

2.  A  pavement. 

paving-beetle,  s.  A  rammer  used  by 
paviors. 

paving-board,  s.  A  board  or  number 
of  persitiis  entrusted  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  paving  of  a  town,  city,  or  dis- 
trict. 

paving-rate,  s.     A  rate  or  tax  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  paving  of  a  town,  city,  or 
district. 

paving-stone,  s.  A  large  stone  prepared 
and  dressed  for  laying  down  as  a  pavenit-nt. 

paving-tile,  s.  A  flat  brick  for  paving 
flnors.  buch  are  often  of  an  ornamental 
character,  enamelled,  encaustic,  &c.  Tiles 
employed  in  olhces,  kitchens,  &c.,  are  usually 
from  9  to  12  inches  square. 


f&.te,  f3,t.  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  sou :  mute,  ciiib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  filU ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e  :  ex  =  a  •-  on  =  kw. 


pavior— pawnbroker 
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pav-i-or,  pav  -i-er,  s.    [O.  Fr.  pavmr,  from 
Low  Lat.  *pavitor.] 

1.  One  wlio  lays  pavements  ;  a  paver. 

**  For  thee  the  stunlv  pumur  thuinpn  the  ground. 
Whilst  every  struke  liU  Ubuuriiig  lungs  rvBouiuI.* 
Qay :  Trivia,  1. 

2.  A  slab  or  brick  used  for  paving  ;  a  pav  mg- 
fitone. 

3.  An  instrument  used  in  laying  pavements ; 
ft  rammer  for  driving  paving-stones. 

•  p&v'-i-sade»  s.    [Pavesade.] 

♦pilv'-ise,  *pav-als,  'pa-vache.  "pav- 
ese.  '  pav-ice, '  pav-lsh,  s.  (Kr.  pxvois; 
O.  Kr.  ipave  —  a  covuiing.) 
Mil.  Antiq. :  A  large  sliii 
covering  the  entire  body, 
and  carried  by  a  soldier 
in  tlie  mi<Idle  ages 
(lienee  called  a  jxi- 
visor)  for  his  own  pro- 
tectiun,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  archer  before 
whom  he  stationed  him- 
self. They  were  often 
six  feet  or  mure  ia 
height. 

"  And  aft«r  tbAt  the 

slx.it   was  duue   whi 

they    defended     «lt 

pauithet.tU':yc!\nic 

to  hftiide  ttroken. "     4\:. 

—Oru/ttm:    Beitry        M' i 

Vlir  (an.  6). 

PAVi.SK.    (From  Froissart.) 
•pav- IS -or,  s. 

[Etig.  pai'is{e)  ;  -Qr.]    A  soldier  who  carried  a 
l.uvi3e(q.v.). 

pa  ~vd,  3.     [Lat.  =  a  peacock.] 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  Bayer's  constellations 
situated  between  Sagittarius  and  the  South 
Pule. 

2.  Ornith.  :  Peacock ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Pavoninaa  (q.  v.).  Bill  moderate ; 
base  of  cnlmen  elevates!  ;  wings  rather  short, 
tail  long,  upper  coverts  very  long,  extending 
beyond  the  tail  featliers.  Tarsi  longer  tU:in 
the  middle  toe,  spurred  in  the  male. 
Three  species  are  known,  Pavo  cristutus, 
the  Common,  I',  mutiats,  the  Javan,  ami 
P.  nigripennis,  the  Black-shuuldered  Pea- 
cock. (The  authorities  fur  and  ag.iinst 
the  validity  of  the  last  species  are  Dr. 
Sclater  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  IStiO,  p.  221), 
and  Darwin  (Anim.  cf  PUints  under 
Domes,  (ed.  1868),  i.  '290). 


■pa'-v6ll,s.   [O.  Fr.]  A  flag  borne 


by  a  knight  in  the  middle  ngcs, 
upon  which  his  arms  were  em- 
blazoned.    It  was  of  a  triangular    ictrc.  a.d. 
form,  and  aitlxed  to  the  upper       *^°'* 
part  of  his  lance,  resi^mbling  the  pennon,  bat 
smaller. 

pa-VO-nar'-it-a,  «.      [Lnt.  pavo,  genit.  pavo- 
n(i-s);  I>at.  fern*,  sing.  adj.  siiff.  -aria.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  PennittuUdai  (q.v.).     The 
polype-mass  is  quadrangular  in  shape. 

*pa-v6ne',  «.     [Ital,,  from  Lat.  pavo  (genit. 
;)(*ironw)  =  a  peacock.)    A  jieacock. 


.s;>m*<rr.-  F.  Q.,  HI.  xl.  47. 

pa-VO'-ni-a  (1),  $.  [Lat.  pavo^  genit.  pavonis 
~  a  peacock.) 

1.  En  torn. :  A  genua  of  Bulterfliea,  family 
Kymphalidie. 

2.  Zool. :  A  madrepore  having  the  eminences 
fi.trrnunding  the  star-liko  de]>rcssions  raised 
in  Ifaflets  or  crests  furrowed  ou  both  sides. 

pa  VO'-nia  (2),  ».  fN'amed  aft^^r  Don  Josef 
Favori,  M.D.,  of  Madrid,  a  traveller  in  Peru, 
and  co-author  with  liuez,  of  a  Flora  Pei-uviana. 
iiuucton.)] 

Boi.  :  A  genus  of  Malvaceap,  tribe  UrcnctP. 
Bmall  alirulis  or  herbs  found  in  tropical 
America  and  Asia.  Pnvonki  o(/ora(a  is  culti- 
vaUid  in  Indian  and  Burmese  gardens  for  its 
fragrant  flowers.  Its  roots  are  given  in  fever, 
tnllammation,  and  hirnuirrhage.  It  yields  a 
fibre,  as  does  /'.  zeylanica.  which  Is  wild  in 
India.  P.  diuretica  is  prescribed  in  Bni/.jl  as  a 
diurt'tic,  but  is  supposed  to  act  simply  as  an 
emollient. 

•pa-vd'-ni-an,  a.  [I.at.  pavo,  genit.  paixmii 
=  a  ])eacock.l    Of  or  portniulng  to  a  pearock. 

"  Inftlnct  or  hiNitlrntlnn  .  .  .  ihrort««l  1117  clioli-o  to 
tht  jiammian  pea.  —Soultwy  :  The  Doctor.    (I'rer.) 


*  pa  Ton -i-die,  s.  pi.  [L:it.  7>at<o,  genit.  pa- 
vo;i(ic);  fern.  pi.  adQ.  sutf.  -idct.] 

Omith.  :  According  to  SwainFon,  a  family 
of  Rasores,  approximately  co-extensive  with 
the  modern  family  Phasiaaide  (q.v.). 

pa-vo-ni'-iue,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pavo,  genit.  jio- 
von{is);  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.   ince.] 

Omith.:  A  sub-family  of  Phasiitnidje  (q.v.). 
Plutnage  generally  covered  with  spots  or 
ocelli.  Tail  usually  much  lengthened,  full, 
with  the  webs  in  certain  species  very  long  and 
split  into  threads.  Ui)per  mandible  long, 
overlapping  tlie  under  one.  It  contains  four 
genera,  Pavo,  Polyplectroo,  Argus,  and  Cross- 
optilon.     Habitat,  the  Oriental  region. 

piv'-d-nine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  pax'oninus,  from 
jKivo,  geuit.  }Hivonis  =■  a  peacock.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

•  L  Of  or  i)ertaining  to  a  peacock  ;  re- 
sembling a  peacock. 

2.  Resembling  the  tail  of  a  peacock  ;  irides- 
cent. (Said  of  ores,  &c.,  which  exhibit  the 
brilliant  hues  of  the  peacock's  tail.) 

B.  As  mbst. :  Peat^ock's-tail  tarnish  ;  the 
iridescent  lustre  fuuud  in  some  ores  and 
metallic  products. 

pa-vo'-ni-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pavonhcs,  from 
pavo  =  a  peacock.) 

Bot. :  Spotted  so  as  to  resemble  a  peacock. 
(Paxlon.) 

*  piV-o-nize,  T. i.    [Lat.  pawo,  genit.  pavonis 

=  a  peacock  ;  Eng.  suIT.  -ize.]    To  act  or  com- 
port one's  self  like  a  peacock. 

paw,  *pawe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob. 
C'dtic;  cf,  Wei.  pawen  —  a  paw,  a  claw; 
Corn.  jiaw  =  a  foot;  Bret,  jxh),  ;)ai^  =  apaw, 
a  large  hand.) 

1.  The  foot  of  a  quadruped  having  claws, 
as  of  a  lion,  a  dog,  Jm. 

"  When  the  hnpcrlal  Uos't  flesh  Is  gored, 
He  rends  and  tears  it  with  hla  wrathful  pate." 

Mitrlowf  :  /CduKtrd  U.,  t.  L 

2.  The  hand.    (Used  jocularly.) 

"  Is  pnilse  the  perQatslte  of  every  pmr. 
Though  black  asnell,  that  grapples  well  forgoldT' 
Toung  :  Xight  Thoughts,  Iv.  348. 

paw,  v.i.  &  t.     [Paw,  s.] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  draw  the  forefoot  along 
the  ground  ;  to  scrape  with  the  forefoot. 

"  Mad  with  bis  autjultih,  he  bogius  to  rear, 
PatD  with  his  hoofs  nloft,  aud  lash  the  air." 

Pope:  JIamer;  Jliadvlii.  101 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scrape  with  the  forefoot ;  to  draw  the 
forefoot  along. 

"  The  cimner  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet" 
jyryden  :  Palamon  *  Arfit«,  Hi.  157. 

2.  To  fawn  upon  :  as,  A  dog  that  paws  his 
mn.ster. 

3.  To  handle  roughly  or  coarsely. 

"  pawed,  a.     [Eng.  paw;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  i)aw8. 

2.  Broad  footed. 

pawk  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ice!,  pyki 
=  an  imp  ;  Eng.  puck.]  An  art,  a  wile,  a  trick. 

pawk  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  small 
lobster. 

pawk'-l-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  jxivlni ;  -ly.]  In  a 
pawky,  cunning,  or  arch  manner. 

pawk'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pawky;  -ness.]  Cun- 
ning, shrewdness,  wilincss. 

"The  pecuIUr  pnwiiHMi.  or  mliighsl  xlirrwdnevR. 
ftoinHhiKHit,  hiimrDir.  and  good  nntiirvtof  tlio  worklug- 
nmii  iif  nil  nld  fiinhioufld  scotch  bo r o ujj h. "— J/orn In (f 
Chroniclr.  8opL  T.  \W2. 

pawk'-ir»  pawk'-l8,  a.  [Eng.  pawk;  -y,  -i*.] 
Wily,  sly.  dn»ll,  cunning,  arch.    {Scotch.) 

"  The  ;)fiicVI«  auld  carle  cam  owcr  thu  Xtik-'—ScoH  i 
Anli'^uari/.  cli.  iv. 

p&wl,  p&nl,  f>.  [Welsh  ;wW=:a  jiole,  a 
stake;  cfign.  with  iJit.  pnliis :  Eng.  pnlf,  b.] 
A  pivoted  bar  adapted  to  fall  into  ttie  nt>tchc8 
or  teeth  of  a  wheel  as  it  rotati's  in  om^  direit- 
tiftn,  and  to  restmin  it  from  l»ack  motion. 
UHcd  in  windlasses,  capstiins,  an<t  simitar 
machinery.  The  pawl  acts  by  gravitation  or 
by  a  spring.     (Click,  Uktent.) 

^  Pawl  and  half-pawl:  Two  pawls  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  Bctltig  on  the  sanio  wheel. 

pawl-bltt,  pawl-poBt, ». 

Naut.  :  A  timber  ojiposite  (he  middle  of  the 


windlass  supporting  the  pawLi  which  cngag* 
tlie  ratt^het  of  the  barrel. 

pawl  post.  s.    [Pawl-bitt.] 

pawl-press,  s.  A  standing  press  used 
by    bookbinders    aud    printers    for    pressing 

sheets,  &c. 

pawl-rim,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  iiutched  cast-iron  rim  encircling 
the  barrel  of  the  windlass,  and  serving  for 
the  pawls  to  catch  in. 

pawn(l),  ' pawned),  *paune(l),  'poon, 

'poone,  ■powil,s.  [O.  Fr.  pa'ut,poon,  j»on 
(I'Y.  pion) ;  Hp,  peon  =  a  foot-soldier,  a  pawn  ; 
Port,  piio;  Ital.  petiom  =■  a  footman,  p»io/ia  = 
a  pawn  ;  all  from  Low  L:it.  ptdonem,  accus.  of 
P'do  =  a  fi>ot-8oldier,  from  Lat,  pes,  genit. 
;)L'dis  =  a  foot.)  A  common  man  or  piece  in 
the  game  of  chess. 

"  Ue  byliotd  the  kyng  sette  yn  the  play  .  .  .  ftmoDg 
aufynsaud  pownyt." —Uetta  ttomanjrum,  p.  TO. 

pawn  (2).  s.     [Pan  (3),  s.] 

pawn  (3),  •  pawne  (2),  '  panne  (2). ».  [Fr. 
pan  =  a  pane,  a  piece,  a  pawn,  a  pledge,  from 
Lat.  punnum,  accus.  of  pnnniis^&  cloth,  a 
rag,  a  piece  ;  Dut.  pand  —  a  pledge,  a  pawn  : 
Ger.  p/ami;  O.  H.  Cier.  phant;   Uv\,  punte.] 

1.  Anything  delivered  or  deposited  as  a 
pledge  or  security  for  money  borrowed  ;  a 
pledge. 

"  2.  A  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
or  engagement. 

*'  Thus  fair  tlicy  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn : 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faitb  to  pawn. 

In-t/iUa:  t'alamon  A  Arcitir,  li,  16S, 

•  3.  A  stake  hazarded  in  a  wager. 

"  Mjr  life  I  held  but  aa  a  pawn. 

To  wage  agaiust  thliie  eaeinies." 

Shakttp.  :  Lear.  L  L 
1[  In  pawn,  At  pawn :   Pledged  ;  given  aq 
security. 

"  Alas,  sweet  wife,  luy  honour  is  at  paten  ; 
Aud,  hut  my  goiug,  uuthinK  ciu  redeem  It.* 

Shakesp.  :  2  llmry  /r..lL«. 

pawn-ticket,  s,  A  ticket  given  by  a 
pawnbroker  U*  tlie  pawner,  containing  the 
desciii)tic»n  of  the  article  pawned,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  pawnbroker  and  pawner, 
the  amount  of  money  lent,  the  conditions  of 
the  loan,  &c. 

pawn,  *  panne,  *  pawne,  v.t.  [O.  Fr. 
}iaiier.\     [Pawn  (3),  s.] 

1.  To  deliver  or  deposit  as  a  pledge  or 
security  for  the  repayment  of  money  bor- 
rowed ;  to  pledge. 

"Aiidauy  jifixn  to  whom  auy  property  la  offered 
to  bo  sold.  jKixpned.  or  delivered.  If  he  has  reiuonalde 
cause  to  aufli>ect  that  It  Uaa  been  st<>lvn.  is  authiTlxtttL 
and  If  in  his  pHuer  Is  required,  t<>  apprehend,  and 
Tirthwlth  to  tiiku  before  a  JtiMtice  the  jiarty  offering 
tlie  same,  tofcoiber  with  atich  property,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  \a.yr."^IHncKit(me :  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,ch.  2L 

•  2.  To  pledge  for  tho  fuUHment  of  a 
promise  or  engagement. 

"  I'll  jHtifn  the  Uttlo  blood  Which  I  have  left. 
To  itavo  tho  innocent." 

Sh'ikeip. :   iVivter't  TaU.  U.  L 

•  3.  To  hazard,  to  risk,  to  wage. 

"Such  hazard  now  nitmt  doting  Tiinpilu  mak<^ 
Paiffning  his  honour  Xm  ut>tani  hU  lunt." 

Hhakrip. :  li.ipe  o/  Lucrtee.  IML 

■  pawn'-a-Wo,  a.  [Eng.  pawn ;  -able,  ]  That 
may  or  ciin  be  pawned  ;  capable  of  being 
pawned. 

'■A  tiling  neither  pawnable  nor  aAleabla."— yarvii; 
Don  i^uUote.  pt  1.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  ix. 

pawn' -  broker,  s.  [Eng.  pawn,  and  broktr.] 
One  wlio  is  licensed  to  lend  money  on  gooila 
pawned  or  pledged  at  a  llxed  rale  of  inten-st, 

"If  a  paiettbroker  receives    p]at«    or   Jewels  as  k 

pdgi'.  ur  si'ciirlty,  fur  the  ri'iiaymont  of  money  lent 

Lhereun  at  a  day  certain,  be  has  tliein  U|>i)U  an  ei- 

prena  ci>ntmct  or  condition  to  reator*   them.  If  tb« 


pledge. 
Ihereui 


H  The  Kmporor  Augustus  CiPMr,  B.C.  SI, 
instituted  a  fund  for  Imding  to  nn-dy  pemona 
on  pledge,  Tho  institutions,  eatlcd  "  Moutl 
di  PielA,"  arose  at  Perugia  in  Italy  almnt  a.p. 
l-ltt2.  Tho  Hrwt  pawnbrokers  in  England  wi-re 
Lointtarils,  and  the  three  ttalls  still  used  u 
thrir  insignia  are  salrl  t<>  have  l»cen  derived 
from  tin-  arms  of  the  Mnllei  family,  adopti-il, 
aeconiinj:  to  h-gentl,  in  memory  of  Averardo  de 
Mfdici,  a  I'ommandor  undvr  ClmrlemaKni',  who 
slew  a  giant  and  kept  his  mace  or  dub.  with 
three  hallH  at  Iho  top,  lu  n  tmithy.  Kllorls  rtr« 
beiiiK  iniiilc  to  relorni  the  hufliueaH  of  |tuwn- 
brokim;  in  the  bnitml  StutuH,  and  bring  It 
und<r  iniintcipal  control. 


boil,  b^ ;  p^t,  J^^l :  cat,  90II.  chorus.  9hln.  bonph  ;  go,  fi;om ;  thtn.  (his :  sin,  of ;  ext»cot,  ^cnophon,  oxlst.    ph  -  C 
HUan,  -tlan  -  sh^n.    -tlon,    slon  ~  shun  ;    (Ion,    gion  —  zhun.    -«ious.  -tloua,  -sioua  -  ahua.    -bio,  -dio,  A;c.  -  b9l.  49!. 
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pawnbroking— pea 


pawn' -bro- king,  s.  [Kug.  pawn,  aud 
broking.]  The  business  or  trade  of  a  pawn- 
broker. 

•  pawn-cherde,  s.    [Pauschard.] 

•pawn-ee',  s.  [Eng.  pawn;  -«.]  One  who 
takes  anything  in  pawn  ;  one  to  whom  any- 
thintj  is  delivered  in  pawn. 

pawn'-er,  *  pawn'-or,  s.  [Eng.  pawn.  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  pawns  or  pledges  anything  as 
security  for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed. 

paw-paw,  s.    [Papaw.] 

*paw-per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bird  like 
a  swan.     {Harrison :  Descripi.  Eng.y  p.  2:i3.) 

paK,  s.     [Lat.  =:  peace.] 

Ecclesiology  &  Church  History: 

X.  The  Kiss  of  Peace.  In  the  early  Church 
the  Roman  oseitlum  was  adoj>ted  and  raised 
to  a  spiritual  significance  (Rom.  xvi.  Iti;  1 
Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cur.  xiii.  12 ;  1  Thess.  v.  2G). 
To  obviate  possible  danger  from  this  custom, 
the  Apostolic  Cnnstitutions  strictly  decreed 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  at  public  worship. 
The  piix  was  given  at  mass  in  the  Western 
Churches  till  tlie  thirteenth  century,  when 
Archbishop  Walter  (of  York)  in  1250  intro- 
duced the  metal  ]'ax  [2],  and  its  use  spread  to 
the  Continent.  The  pax  is 
now  only  given  at  high 
masses,  and  the  formal  em- 
brace [%]  substituted  for  the 
kiss  is  confined  to  those  in 
the  sanctuary. 

2.    An  oseulatorium  ;   at 
first  probably  a  crucifix,  then 
a  plate  of   metal    adorned 
witli  a  figure  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied,  or   some  other  j'iuus 
picture  or  emblein,  passed 
among  the  congregation  to 
be  kissed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  actual  kiss  of  peace.   Its 
use  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  religious 
houses  and  seminaries.     Cj.lled  also  Tiistiu- 
mentum,  TabtUa  Pacis,  Paciticale,  and  Freda 
(from  Ger.  Fricde  =;  pence/. 

"  And  eke  he  swaiteth  to  sit,  or  to  ?o  above  him  in 
the  wjiy,  or  kiss  the  ptx,  or  ben  incensed  .  .  .  before 
hla  lifighbour."— CAowcer;  Penones  Talt. 

%  To  give  the  Pax : 

Ecdesiol.  :  To  exchange  the  formal  embrace 
now  substituted  for  the  kiss  of  peaue.  In  the 
Koman  High  Mass  at  the  Aijnus  Dei,  the 
celebrant  (having  received  the  jax  from  the 
bishop,  if  he  be  ]>resent)  gives  it  to  the 
deacon,  who  gives  it  to  the  sub-deacons,  who 
give  it  to  the  assisting  clergy.  The  hands  of 
the  giver  and  receiver  of  tlie  pax  are  placed 
lightly  on  each  other's  shoulders,  they  bow, 
and  the  giver  says  "Pax  tecum  "(Peace  be 
with  thee). 

"  The  pax  is  not  ijtnen  on  the  three  laat  days  of  Holy 
Week-"— Aiiiiis  .1-  Anuid:  Cath,  Diet.,  [),  4y7. 

*  pax'-brede,  *  pax'-bbard,  s.  [Lat.  r>oz 
=  peace,  and  Eng.  bTede=  board.]  The  .same 
as  Pax,  2  (q.v.). 

+  p&X'-il-ldse,  n.     [Lat.  sptjurillus  =  a  stake.  ] 
Geoh  &c. :  Resembling  a  small  stake. 

pSxr-w^K,  *p5.ck'-wax,  pax'-S^-wSx-j^, 

s.  [A  currnpt.  of  /ax-irax,  from  /fj:(A.S./t'<u-, 
/ex)  =  hair,  and  max  (A.S.  iceaxan)  =  to  grow  ; 
cf.  Ger.  haanoacks  =  lit.  haiigrowth.]  A  name 
given  by  butch<ers  to  the  strong  stiff  tendons 
running  along  each  side  of  the  neck  of  large 
quadrupeds  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  It 
diminishes  the  muscular  effort  necessary  to 
BUpport  the  head  in  a  hnrizontal  position. 

"  Which  apoiieiirusia  (a  nervous  lig.imeut  of  a  gre.it 
thicknesa  aud  streusth)  is  takea  notico  of  by  the 
TulKar  by  tlie  name  of  fixfax,  or  pacJctoax,  or  whit- 
lealtier'—Iiay :  On  Che  Creation,  pt.  1 

pay(i).  ""pai-en  *payo,  v.t.  fz  i.  [O.  Fr. 
paievy  paer  (Fr.  payer),  from  Lat.  ;)nco  =  to  ap- 
pease, to  pacify  ;  Low  Lat.  paco  ~  to  pay,  from 
Lat.  pax,  genit.  jxicis  =  pejice ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
pagar;  Ital.  Txijjarc] 

A.  Tra7isHive  : 

*  1.  To  please,  to  satisfy,  to  content 
'     "Be  we  paied  with  these  thinglfl."— Wyefi/fe;   1 

Timothy  vj.  8. 

2.  To  satisfy  or  quit  an  obligation  or  debt 
to;  to  recompense  or  rejiay  for  goods  or 
property  received  or  bought;  to  discharge 
one's  obligation  or  debt  tn. 

3.  To  recompense,  compensate,  or  remuner- 


ate for  services  rendered  or  work  done.    {Lit. 
£Jig.) 

"  Bhe  I  love,  or  laaghs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows  her   worth   too  well,  and  pai/s   u>e  with 
disdaiu."        Drgden  :  Palam  m  i  Arcile.  ill.  339. 

4.  To  give  an  equivalent  for. 

5.  To  requite  ;  to  quit  scores  with ;  to  re- 
taliate on  ;  to  punish;  to  have  satisfaction  of. 

"  I  foUow'd  me  cloaf,  and  with  a  thought,  seven  of 
tbeelevL'U  I  paid."-iihakesp. :  1  Henry  /''.,  ii.  4. 

6.  To  discharge,  as  a  debt  or  obligation,  by 
giving  Uiat  which  is  owing  or  due  ;  to  de- 
liver the  amount  or  value  of  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  due. 

■'  Pay  that  thou  oweat."— ifartftcw  xvill.  28. 

7.  To  discharge  or  fulfil  as  a  duty  or  obliga- 
tion ;  to  fulfil,  perform,  or  render  duly. 

'"I  have  peace-ofTerines  with  me;  th)8  day  have  I 
paid  my  vows." — Proverbs  viL  14. 

8.  To  give,  to  render,  to  offer,  without  any 
obligation  being  implied  :  as,  Topayaddresses, 
to  jxiy  court,  to  pay  a  visit. 

9.  To  deliver  or  hand  over  in  discharge  of  a 
debt  or  obligation. 

"An  hundred  talenta  of  diver  did  the  cbildreu  of 
Ammon  pay." — 2  Chronicles  xiviL  5. 

S,  Intra7isUive : 

1.  To  make  payment ;  to  discharge  a  debt. 

"The  wicked  borroweth,  and  payeCh  not  again.'— 
Psalm  xxxvii.  21. 

2.  To  make  a  return,  requital,  or  satisfaction. 

3.  To  yield  a  suitable  or  satisfactory  return  ; 
to  be  worth  the  pains,  trouble,  or  expense 
incurred  ;  to  be  remunerative. 

"It  pai/t  to  be  petty. "-^crfaner't  Magazine.  May. 
1B80,  p.  1*6. 

m.  Topayof: 

(1)  To  discharge,  as  a  debt,  fully ;  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of. 

(2)  To  pay  the  wages  owing  to,  and  dis- 
charge :  as,  To  pay  o/ a  crew. 

(3)  Naut. :  To  fell  to  leeward,  as  the  head  of 
a  ship. 

2.  To  pay  for: 

(1)  To  atone  for ;  to  make  amends  for. 

(2)  To  give  equal  value  for;  to  bear  the 
expense  of. 

3.  To  pay  on :  To  beat  or  thrash  vigorously. 

4.  To  pay  out : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  retaliate  on  ;  to  punish  ; 
to  take  satisfaction  of. 

(2^  Naitt.:  To  cause  or  allow  to  run  out; 
to  slacken,  to  extend. 

"It  waa  marveltoua  to  me  how  the  boatman  could 
Bee  ...  to  pay  out  the  liue."^FUld.  Dec  17.  \6ii. 

5.  To  pay  the  piper:  To  bear  the  cost,  ex- 
pense, or  trouble  ;  to  be  mulcted. 

pay,  s.  [Pay,  v.]  An  equivalent,  recompense, 
return,  or  compensation  for  money  due,  goo(is 
purchased,  or  services  performed;  salary, 
wages. 

"  From  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veil  the  armies  of 
Rome  reotived  pay  for  their  service  during  the  time 
which  they  reuiaiued  in  the  field."— A>>tt*A  :  Wealth 
(if  yatiom.  bk.  v..  cIl  L 

%  (1)  Full-pay :  The  pay  or  allowance  to 
ofiicers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  fi'ee 
from  any  dedm^tion. 

(2)  Half-pay:  [Half-pay]. 

pay-bill,  s.  A  bill  or  statement  stating  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  workmen,  soldiers,  &c. 

pay-Car,  «.    The  car  uaed  by  paymasters 

on  railroads. 

pay-clerk«  5.  A  clerk  who  pays  the 
wages  to  workmen. 

pay-day  5.  The  day  on  which  payment 
of  a  deVit,  wages,  &c.,  is  to  be  made. 

pay-list,  s. 

1.  Ord  Lang. :  A  pay-bill. 

2.  Mil. :  The  quarterly  account  rendered 
to  the  War  Office  by  a  paymaster.  [Pay- 
master.] 

pay-office,  5.     An  office  or  place  where 

payment  is  made  of  wages,  salaries,  pensions, 
debts,  &c. 

pay-roll,  s.    A  pay-bill. 

pay  (2),  J'.f.  (Sp.  pfjja  =  a  varnish  of  pitch  ; 
pcgar  =  to  cement  together,  from  Lat  pitu)  = 
to'i'itch  ;  j)icc»i,  accus.  of  pix  =  pitch.] 

Nant.  :  To  cover  or  fill  with  a  waterproof 
composition  or  substance,  as  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  a  seam,  a  mast,  yard,  or  rope.  The 
materials  used  are  tar,  pitch,  tallow,  resin,  or 
comLiinations  of  them. 


pay'-a-ble,  a.     [Fr.  payable  ;  Ital.  paga^tile.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  paid  ;  suitable  or  fit  to 
be  paid. 

"Titles  oa\7  payable  to  Heronles. "—/>ravCon;  Potjf 
Olbion.  B.  9.    (Illuat.) 

2.  Due  ;  to  be  paid  ;  legally  enforceable. 

pay-ee',  s.  [Eng.  pay;  -ee.]  One  to  whom 
money  is  paid  ;  the  person  named  in  a  bill  or 
note  to  whom  the  payment  of  the  amount 
denoted  is  to  be  made. 

*  pay-en,  s.  &  a.    [Pagan.] 

pay-e'-na,  5.  [Named  after  M.  Payen,  a 
French  chemist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapotace;e.  Shrubs  with 
elliptic  leaves  and  axillary  flowers.  Payena 
Maiiujayi  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  and  yields 
gutta  i>ercha.  The  wood  of  P.  lucida  is  used 
for  planking. 

pay-er,  s.  [Eng.  pay ,-  -er.]  One  who  pays ; 
specif.,  in  a  bill  or  note  tlie  person  named  who 
has  to  pay  the  holder. 

"  iDgratefuI  pnyer  of  my  industries.' 

iteaum.  A  Ftet.  :  Knight  of  Malta,  Iv.  L 

pay'-mas-ter,  s.     [Eng.  pay,  and  7?ia5(€r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  regularly  payi 
wages,  salaries,  &c. 

2.  Mil.  £  Naval :  An  officer  whose  duty  It 
is  to  |iay  the  salaries  and  wages  of  the  officers 
and  men. 

pay-ment,  *  paie-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  jxti*- 
ment :  Fr.  payemeiU;  Up.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  paga- 
Tnento.] 

1.  The  act  of  paying  or  compensating;  the 
discharge  of  a  debt  or  obligation. 

2.  That  which  is  paid  or  given  in  compen- 
sation for  or  discharge  of  a  debt  or  obligation; 
reward,  requital,  return. 

"  Too  little  payment  for  so  ^ront  a  dett" 

SJuiKiitp.:  Tuminrj  0/ t/ie  Shrew.  V.^ 

3.  Chastisemeut ;  beating. 

pay'-mis-tress,  s.  [Eng.  pay,  and  mistress.} 
A  female  who  pays,  or  who  acts  as  paymaster. 

*  pajrne,  s.    [Pain.J 

pay'-nim.  pai-nim.  *pay-nym,  -pay- 

nyme,  s.    [O.  Fi.  paienisme.  pamnisme,  from 
Low  Lat.  paganistmis  =  paganism.     [Paoan.J 
*  1.  The  countries  of  pagans ;  heathen  lands; 
pagandom. 

■■  ThT3  word  was  Eonne  wide  in  pnynyme  ybrogt 
So  that  princes  iu  pnyn'jvne  were  oi  grete  thogt." 
Robert  qf  Gloucester,  p.  408L 

2,  A  pagan,  a  heathen. 

"  With  Paynim  and  with  Saraceu 
At  length  a  tnice  was  made." 

Hcott :  William  &  Beten^  UL 

payn'-ize,  v.t.  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] To  preserve  as  wood  by  a  process 
consisting  in  placing  it  in  a  close  chamber,  de- 
priving it  of  its  air  by  means  of  an  air-pump, 
and  injecting  successively  solutions  of  sul- 
phuret  of  cal?ium,  or  of  barium,  and  sulphate 
of  lime.  Wood  thus  treated  is  ver\'  heavy^ 
very  durable,  and  nearly  incombustible. 

pay'-or,  s.    [Payer.] 

pay'-s«-,  s.    [Pice.] 

*  payse,  v.t.     [Poise.) 

pay'-tine,  s.  [Nameil  from  Paj-ta,  a  town  of 
the  y»ioviuce  of  Truxillo,  Peru.] 

Chem. :  C.J1H24N.JO.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
in  1S70  by  Hesse,  in  a  white  cindiona  bark  ot 
uncertain  origin.  It  crystallizes  in  fine 
prisms,  and  is  closely  allied  to  quinidine  and 
quiuamiue. 

Pa'-zand,  s.  [Zend.]  What  is  sometimes  called 
the  Parsee  sacred  language.  (Seetheexam[)le.) 

"There  is  DO  such  distinctive  language  as  the  PrtrnNii. 
It  is  the  explauatory  language  writteu  aloug  R-ith  or 
underneath  the  Zeud.  Fehlivl.  Per-iau.  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be."— »'f/«»n .'  Parsee  /teligion.  p.  SOL 
(Note  A.} 

P.D*  [A  corrupt,  ftom  pepper-dust  (q.v.).] 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

pea,  '  pese  (pi.  pea§.  pea^ie,  *  pes'-en, 
*pe5'-e§,  "peas -on),  s.    [Pisum.] 

Hort.,  ttc. :  Pisum  satiinim.  It  is  an  annual 
with  a  rounded  stem,  many  alternate  com- 
pound leaflets,  two  stipules  larger  than  the 
leafit'ts,  and  tendrils  at  the  extremity  of  th-s 
stem  or  braTiches.  Peduncle  axillary,  one  or 
more  commonly  two-flowered  ;  flowers  white 
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ate,  rat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t 
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or  pale  violet ;  legumes  oblong  or  sciniitar- 
slispcd,  pendulous.  It  is  believed  tliat  the 
pea  id  a  uative  of  southern  liurupe,  thnuKh  it 
ia  now  cultivatvd  in  all  jmrts  of  the  world. 
It  lias  run  into  many  varieties.  Green  pr.Ls 
are  a  luxury  ;  dried  or  split  ones  are  uacd  for 
soups,  or,  ground  into  meal,  miy  lio  used  for 
paddings.    [Suqar-pba,  Psi.'jB-i'UDm.No.J 

pea  beetliB,  pea-bng,  pea-weevH.  s. 

_  Eniojn. :  Ajnon  pisi,  a  .siii.-iU  weevil  with 
gibb  ms,  blue,  punctate,  sulcaleelj-tra,  feeding 
on  the  iiea  in  Uritaiu  and  on  the  coutiiient. 

poa-buK,  J.    [PEA.BEfrri.E.] 

pea-chafer,  s.   The  s.-uue  as  Pea-bketli. 

poa-clucUx,  s.    The  young  of  tlio  paacoek. 

pea-cod,  s.    The  same  as  PgaS'Cod  (q.v.). 

pea-crab,  >. 

X'll. :  The  genns  Pinnotheres  (q.v.),  and 
««P'  ciTilly  Pinnotkeres  pisum. 

pea  dove,  ». 

Ornith. :  Zenaiiln  amaliiluCDoneip.XColumia, 
Enmida  (l^osm;  Uirds  Jamaica),  the  Zcnaida 
Dove.  Habitat,  Florida  Keys  and  the  West 
Indies.  Above,  reddish-olive,  glossed  with 
gray,  top  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  violet- 
purplish  red,  paler  on  chin  and  throat 

•'ThI*  anedes.  koown  iu  Jamaica  aa  the  Pea-d^f  la 
not,  aceordlng  to  Marah.  grc.-nriuua.  .  ,  .  In  .><ai'ita 
Ciiiz.  It  is  known  as  tlje  Moiiutiiu  T>aVK"~BainL 
Brewer,  i  Sidjwai/ :  .VorUi  American  Sinis,  lil,  381. 

pea-flower,  s.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
Centrusenia  and  Clitoria. 

pea-fowl,  «.    [Peapowl.] 

pea-grit.  s. 

Gfol.  :  A  series  of  beds  of  lower  oolitic  age 
divided  into  three  portions :  (a)  Coarse  oolite 
with  flattened  concretions  ;  (6)  hard  c  reain- 
col.jured  pisolitic  rock  uiade  up  of  llatlened 
coiierctinns  ;  and  (n)a  coarse  brown  ferruginous 
rock  composed  of  large  oolitic  grains.  Total 
thickness  4-.' feet.  It  is  rich  in  shells.  (Fhiilim: 
Cioi,  ii.  40,S.)  '^ 

pea-gun,  s.~  [Pea-shooteb.J 

pea  iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  form  of  Limonite  Cq ".),  found  in 
pea-like  concretions,  with  a  concentric  struc- 
ture, aometimes  ndliereut,  and  constituting 
the  pisolitic  variety. 

pea-maggot,  s. 

Bnlom. :  The  caterpillar  of  Tortrix  pisi,  which 
feeds  on  the  pea. 

pea-nut,  s. 

But. :  Arwliia  Itypogt^a,  the  Earth-nnt. 
pea-pheasant,  s. 
Ornith.  :  (See  extract). 

'■N-;ar  the  IVivfowl  shoiild  tM  placfjd  tho  (remis 
Fk^H  lc<.tr.,ii,  „r  r,a-p'ftiu„j,U;  ofoi.  calkJ  Ar.iu 
pliwvv-\Dt^  -^erdtmr  /Urdt  of  /iidU,  ik  IpL  U.).  5u8. 

pea-pod,  s.  The  pod  or  pericarp  of  the  pea. 

Fea-pod  Argus  : 

Enlom. :  A  rare  British  butterfly,  iMmpides 
trrUm,  one  of  the  Blues,  a  straggler  in  the 
ooulh  of  England. 

pea-rifle,  s.  A  ride  having  a  bora  so 
small  as  to  carry  a  bullet  as  small  as,  or  Uttle 
larger  than,  a  pea. 

pea-Shell,  ».    A  pea-pod. 

pea-shcUer,  ».  A  contrivance  for  shell- 
ing p.  as. 

poa-sbooter,  pea  gun,  s.  A  small  tube 

to  blow  jieas  tlin.u^li. 

pea-soup,  J.    Soup  made  chiefly  of  peas. 
pea  starch,  a. 

J''onilt:  The  starch 
or  flour  of  the  com. 
nion  pea,  I'ivuia  aa- 
tifurtij  sonietinies 
Tisi-d  to  adulterate 
wheat  Uour,  oat- 
nie.il,  pepper,  &c. 
It  Is  readily  de- 
tected by  the  inicro- 
8Cip<!,  ita  KT.'inules 
being  oval  or  kid- 
ney •  shaped,  and 
having  an  irregular 
deep    lls.sure    run- 

ning  down  the  centre.  Itnasled  pcai  were 
formerly  much  used  to  ndnlti-ralo  eolfee,  but 
are  now  seldom  employed  for  that  purpise. 
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pea  stone,  «.    [Pi5oLm.j 
pea-tree,  i^ 

I^t. :  Tho  genus  Sesbania. 
pea-weevil,  s.    [Pea  bkltle.) 

pea9e,   •  pals,  •  pees,  •  pes,  j.     [O.  Ft. 

pais  (Kr.  ixiU),  from  Lat.  paam.  nceus.  of  poj; 
=  peace;  Sp.  &  Port,  paz ;  It.nl.  Micf.)  A 
state  of  quiet  or  tranquillity  ;  freedom  from 
or  absence  of  disturbance,  agitation,  or  dis- 
order :  as, 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  war  or  hos- 
tilities ;  absence  of  civil  or  foreign  strife, 
contention,  or  quarrel. 

at 


"  Mark  :  wliew  tils  oitfuago  and  hia  c 
Um  maki^  a  aulituUe.  iiuU  calU  itr 


nquoata  < 

—fe<tci\' 
Byron:  Brui»  v/ Abgdm,  11.20, 

2.  Public  tranquillity;  quiet  and  order  as 
guannteed  and  seciu'ed  by  the  laws. 


"This  idannlng  breach  ttt  the  peace."' 
Bltt.  Eng.,  ch.  XVL 


'Macaulan  : 


3.  A  state  of  concord  or  reconciliation 
between  jiersons  or  parties  ;  harmony. 

"Let  him  make  peace  with  me."— /aoioA  xxtU.  a, 
■k  Freedom  from  asitation  or  disturbance 
of  mind,  as  from  fear,  an.viety,  auger,  &c. ; 
calmness  of  mind,  tniuquiility. 

"  Great  peace  tiave  Uiey  that  luve  Thy  law,"— />(a2nt 
cxix.  165. 

IT  The  word  is  found  frequently  used  as  an 
interjection  =  bo  silent,  bo  still.  (Uliaktsv  ■ 
Sicliard  11.,  V.  2.) 

Shakes]>eare  fretpiently  uses  the  word  as  a 
verb,  trajisitively  and  intrau.sitively. 

•  1.  rr.iiis. ;   To    keep    silent  or  still;  to 
silence,  to  hush. 
"  Peace-a  your  tongue.'*— .SftcA^ap.  .■  Uerry  Wipe*.  1.  4. 

*2.  tnlraus. :  To  be  silent ;  to  he  still  or  quiet. 

"  I  will  not  peace."  Shakexp.  :  Richard  If.,  v.  2. 

In  the  following  extract  peaa  is  perhaps 
^  p^ase,  i.e.,  api)ea6e. 

"This  trood  eiuperor  lahoured  to  peace  tJUa  (urie  of 
the  iieople."— (/oWff/i  Boke.  elk  xlv. 

t  (1)  Bill  0/peace  : 

Law  :  A  bill  brought  to  estatilisli  and  per- 
petuate a  right  claimed  by  the  plaintiB',  which, 
from  its  nature,  may  be  controverted  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  at  difl'erent  times,  and  by  dif- 
ferent actions  ;  or  where  separate  attempts 
have  lieen  already  made  nnsuecessfully  to 
overthrow  the  same  right,  and  justice  requires 
that  the  party  should  be  quieted  therein. 

(2)  Breach  of  the  peace:  [Brkacu]. 

(J)  Commission  of  the  peace  :  [Commission,  s.]. 

(4)  Justice  of  Oie peace:  [Justice]. 

(5)  Pease  at  any  price :  Peace  at  whatever 
cost  of  loss  or  dishonour.  At  certain  clises  it 
is  advocated  by  two  distinct  classes  -those 
who  are  pusillanimous,  and  those  who  believe 
war  under  any  circumstances  a  crime. 

(6)  Pmct  eslablishmenl :  Tlie  reduced  number 
of  eflective  men  in  the  army  and  navy  during 
peace. 

(7)  Peace  of  God  and  the  Church  :  That  cessa- 
tion which  tho  king's  subjects  anciently  had 
from  tronble  and  suit  of  law,  between  the 
terms,  and  on  Sumlays  and  holidays. 

(8)  To  hold  one's  peace:  To  be  sileut. 

(9)  To  make n  ]<ersim'a  peace  wUhanother :  To 
reconcile  the  other  to  hini. 

peace-making,  s.  The  making  or  ar- 
ranging of  iteace. 

"To  [•liiiae  and  (lejiberato  about  tlj«  peace.^naKltij  " 
—BaeUugt:  Vi'Bogem,  i.  «1^ 

peaco-offering,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Ijing.  :  An  ofTering  to  procure  or 
gain  peacis  reconciliation,  or  satisfaction ; 
satisfaction  oll'ered  to  an  offended  person. 

Z.  Jewish  A  ntiq.:  V^p (shclem)  =  retribution, 

r.-mnneration,  the  giving  of  thanks.     It  was  a 

male  or  female  annual,  without  blemish,  from 

the  herd   or  tin!  flock;  it  was  to  be  killed  in 

the  wilderness  at  tho  door  of  the  tabernacle 

of  the  congrcgafion,  the  blood  sprinkled  on 

the  altar,  the  fat,  &c.,  consunnd  f  .r  a  burnt 

on'eiing(Lev.  lii.  1-17  ;  Num.  vii.  17). 

",*  f»""l»  «'  paa«*<i^irtntf  oflbr  without  blamiah." 
—//;pillctu  ill.  I. 

peaoe-oCBoer,  «.  A  civil  ofllror  whose 
duly  it  IS  fo  pre  }nt  lire  ichea  of  the  public 
peace,  as  a  police  ,   nistible. 


•  peace-parted,  a. 

world  in  p*a.-e. 

"  We  ahoulil  nrorann  tbr  aer* 

T<i  *liix  a  rei|uleiii.  niil  sue 
Aa  to  peiire-imrtrd  aoiila. ' 


Deported  from  the 


IM  of  the  dead. 

I  n»t  to  liar 

s^.tlMp. :  ffamJef.  r.  L 


peace  party,  s.  A  jai  ty  in  a  state  which 
lavours  pe.ice,  or  the  making  of  it. 

Peace  society,  a.  A  society  established 
in  IS16  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  uni- 
vers.'vl  and  permanent  peace.  It  has  held 
meetings  in  London,  Frankfort,  Birniingliam, 
JIanchester,  Kdinburgh,  ic.  A  similar  society 
eiisls  in  the  United  .Slates,  under  the  title  of 
I'nivemal  Peace  Society.  Its  efforts  to  carry 
out  its  purposes  have  not  been  very  successful, 
though  they  havo  tho  public  sympathy. 

"peafe-a-bfl'-i-tj?,  '  pes-i-bla-te,  « 

IKng.  peaceable;  -ilj/.]     Peace,   peacefulness, 

quiet,  calm,  tranquillity. 
"He  rooe  and  bhuuede  ttie  w)-nd  aiiti  the  tempcai  of 
trio  watlr,  and  it  ceewlde,  and  petiblete  waa  maad."— 
It  Jrc/cTo  .■  Luke  vUi.  2t 

pease'-a-ble,"  peas-a-ble,*  peas-y-ble, 

a.     [Eug.  jiotte;  -able.] 

1.  Free  from  war,  tumult,  ajitalion,  or  dis- 
turbance ;  at  peace  ;  charactei  iz.-d  by  peace 
quietness,  or  tranquillity  ;  peacefuL 

W2«"  iT.'  Tiu"  *  1'^'^  "'"  •"■'*^'  lT"-"-« 

2.  Disposed  to  peace ;  not  quarrelsome  or 

turbulent ;  quiet. 

"  Tlieae  men  are  peaeeahte.  tiiorcforo  let  ttiem  dweU 
in  the  land  and  truje."— Ue/io#*a  ixxiv.  ai. 

pea9e'-a-ble-ne8s.  •  pes-1-ble-nesse, ». 

[Eng.  peaceable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  peaceable ;  peace,  quietness,  peace- 
fulness. 

-Wj/cliffe:  Matth. 

pea9e'-a-bly,  'peas-y-bly,  adv.     [Eng. 
pe(iccab{ir) ;  4y.] 

1.  In  a  peaceable  or  peaceful  manner  ;  with- 
out war,  tumult,  or  distuibaiice  ;  peacefully. 

2.  Quietly  ;  without  distiirliance. 

"'The  pangs  of  Heatli  d,,  make  him  CTln  : 
DiBLurb  hlui  not,  kt  lorn  paM  peaeeablu." 

:ifiaketp. :  3  Henrj/  rf..  lit  t, 

pea{e'-break-er,  s.  [Eng.  pew:e,  and  breaitr.] 

1.  A  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 

"  Peacebreaker*  and  not  iieaecmakeia.' —  £iujm«r  ■ 
Senmm  o,j  Mcuth,  V.    (liiii) 

2.  That  which  serves  as  an  occasion  of 
breaking  the  peace ;  a  cause  of  ofl'ence. 

"He  took  eare  to  deatrov  cverv  acran  of  writing 
wiiiuh  might  by  any  cbnnce  be  made  to  i,lay  the  part 
of  a^aceireater. '— Sta/it^irtt.  Dec.  I.  leii.',,  I-,  i. 

pea9e'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  peace;  -fuHl).] 

1.  Possessing  or  enjoying  peace;  undia- 
turlied  by  wai's,  tumult,  or  agitation  ;  at 
peace  ;  quiet,  peaceable  :  as,  ap«acf/ai  country. 

2.  Disposed  to  peace  ;  peaceable,  quiet. 

3.  Characterized  by  mildness  or  calmness  ; 
pacific,  mild,  calm. 

"  A8onedl«:iriu'd,  ills  anger  all  he  loat ; 
And  Ihua  with  peace.fui  words  u|irita'd  her  aoon." 
JIMon:  P  L.x.ai(. 

i.  Removed  or  ftee  from  noise  or  disturb- 
ance;  quiet,  undisturbed- 

"And  m-iy  at  iHat  my  weary  am 
Klad  out  the  peitciful  lii-riiotaire.'' 

MUton :  It  Ptnttma. 

pea9e-ful-lS?,  ado.  (Eng.  paic^/iii;  ./j,.)  In 
a  i>eaeeful  manner;  without  war,  lumiilt,  or 
disturbance  ;  peaceably,  quietly,  calmly. 

"  Peace/litlii  a]el>t  Hiawatha' 

Lvna/etlow;  Oonj  o/  Ut'iiciUha,  r. 

peafe'-ful-noss,  s.  (Eng.  peaaful;  -nets.] 
Ihc  quality  or  st.ite  of  being  peaceful ;  peace, 
peaceablencss.  (luietness,  tranquillity,  calm. 

"  Hiimill(y./>«'ie.'/„/,ir,aandcl)anty."— Aa  TVaWor  ■ 
Sermo/ia,  vol.  11.  .er.  8. 

peaf  e'  less.'  poase-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  peaa; 
■less.}    Without  peace  or  quiet ;  disturbed. 


Our  peneeleu  eouta.' 


•■  Airright 

Sandtt;  Chrtifi  PatHom. 


tStl,  \>6^ :  p<fat.  J<S>1 ;  oat,  ^ell,  cboms, 
-dan,  -tian  -  ehan.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun 


peaje'-mak-er,  ».    [Eng.  peace,  and  maker.} 

iine  who  makes  peace  lictwecn  those  at  vari- 
ance ;  one  who  reconciles  dilferences. 

"  Uleiaed   are  the  iNM'-eMiii4.-r,  ■    for  they  ahall  1m 
e«lledthochlldrcu..r<lod.'-J/a(rWr.  ». 

peafh  (0,  ■  peoho,  ■  peshe.  •  poske,  ». 

[D.  !•>.  ;>....■;„■  (I'r.  i^rhe),  from  l.al.  Prrsmim, 
socnMe.l  because  growing  on  Iho  Persieus,  or 
neacli.treo  ;  lit.  =  Persian.  Low  Lat.  jiextt ; 
llJil.  pritica,  peam;  Sp.  jHrsigo,  priaco;  Port! 
;a*.a*r;(\  | 

/lo(.  *  Horl. :  A  downy  rarlety  of  the  .4  mm- 
rfa/iia  ;icr,vcn,  closely  akin  to  the  neelanne, 
which  Is  a  smooth  variety.  Arrang.d  bv  fiiiit, 
there  are  two  kiiiils  :  fr.-e.st..ne  pea,-li"c,s,  Iho 
flesh  of  the  fruit  separating  rea.lily  from  the 


9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem  :  thin,  this :  sin.  of ;  expect.  Xenophon,  oxist.    -bks 
;  -flon,  -fton  -.  zhUn.    -clous.  -Uous.    kiona  =.  ahfls.    -ble,    die,  Ac  A  bel,  dfL 
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peach— peaking 


flkin  and  the  stone;  atid  clinfi-stnne  peaches, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  Iirm  and  adheres  both 
to  the  Hkin  and  the  stone.  Peaches  are  raised 
in  great  nnnibfra  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
a  favorite  fruit  in  all  sections.  Many  varieties 
have  been  pruduced  by  cultivation.     [Amtq- 

DALUS.J 

peach-blister,  s. 

Bot. :  A  disease  of  peach-leaves  rendering 
them  thick,  bladdery,  and  curled.  It  has 
been  attributed  toajthides,  cold  winds,  and  in 
BOJne  cases  correctly  to  ascomycetous  fungals. 

peach-blossom,  s. 

Entom. :  Thyatira  Batis,  a  moth  of  the 
tomily  Noctuo-Bonibycidae.  Expansion  of 
wings  one  and  a  half  inch.  The  forewings 
are  olive-brown,  with  five  pink  spots;  the 
larva  feeds  on  bramble. 

peach-color,     s.  &  a. 

A-  As  subst.  ;  The  soft  pale-red  col<W  of  a 
ripe  peach. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Peach-colored. 

"He  hath  spoil'd  me  a  p^ach-eotour  aitttin  mlt."— 
London  Prodigal,  i. 

peach-colored,  a.  Of  the  color  of  a 
ripe  prach. 

■■  Oue  Mr.  Caper  comes  to  jail  at  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Threepile  tlje  luerL-er,  (or  some  (uur  suits  of  pearh- 
coloured  sattin."— iAoAeif.  .*  Meaa./or  jJetisurt.  iv.  ». 

peach-down,  s.    The  soft  dowa  of  the 
■^1  of  a  peach. 
peach-tree.  s.    [Peach  (1),  s.] 

peach-wood,  s.  The  same  as  Nicaragua- 
wood  Oi-v.). 

pea9h  (2),  s.     [Etyin.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners 
to  a  tine  grained  crystalline  or  pulverulent 
variety  of  chhirite.  It  is  the  Prochlorite  of 
Dana.the  Ripidolite  of  iiri(.  Mus.  Cat. 

pea^h,  *  peache,  v.i.  &  t.  [An  abbrev.  of 
impeach  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  inform  ;  to  turn  informer; 
to  impeach  one's  acconipiiL-es. 

"  They  all  shook  bands  with  me,  and  said  I  was  a 

food  fellow  for  not  peachiny."— J/arryatt :  Peter 
impfe.  ch,  vil 

*  B,  Trans. :  To  impeach  ;  to  turn  against. 

"  Secretlie  pravtised  to  peache  him  by  letten  sent 
vnto  the  clergie  her«."— /"oj:.   Martj/rt,  p.  l,lli. 

•pea9h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  jwocA,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  peaches. 

2.  One  who  impeaches  or  informs  against 
others. 

pea9h'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Charles 
Peach,  a  custom-house  officer  and  naturalist, 
wlio  made  important  geological  discoveries  in 
1849  in  Cornwall,  and  in  1854  at  Durness,  in 
Sutlierlandshire.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Actinidre,  sub-family 
Actininee.  Bndy  long,  with  a  central  oririce 
in  the  slender  vase  ;  tentacles  in  one  row, 
mouth  with  a  papillifcrous  and  protractile 
lip.  Peachia  hastata,  from  the  sliores  of  the 
English  Channel,  buries  itself  in  the  sand, 
leaving  the  calice  just  visible. 

pea^h'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  peach,  and  wor(.] 
Bot. :  Polygonum  Persicaria. 

pea9h'-^,  a.  [Eng.  peach  (1).  s. ;  -y.]  Reseia- 
bling  or  of  the  nature  or  appearance  of 
peaches.     {H.  Kin^sley:  Itavenshoe,  ch.  iii.) 

pea-cock, ' pa-cok, "  pe-cok,  * pe-kok, 
*  po-COk,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  pawe,  from  Lat.  pavo  = 
a  peacock,  from  Gr.  tow?,  ravav  (tahos,  tahon), 
from  Pers.  tdwns,  tdus;  Arab,  (dic^iw  =  a  pea- 
cock, from  O.  TamiUoA:«(',  t6gei  =  &  peacock; 
Diit.  pauuw ;  GeT.  pfan  ;  Fr.  jxtau.  The  latter 
element  is  Eng.  cock  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  Ornithology  ; 

(1)  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Pavo 
'q.v.),  specif.,  the  common  peacock  (Pavo  criS' 
latus),  a  native  of  India,  but  widely  domes- 
ticated. The  plimiane  is  extremely  gorgeous. 
Head,  neck,  and  breast  rich  purple,  with  k^jU 
and  green  relletrtions  ;  back  green,  feathers 
scale-like,  with  coppery  edges  ;  wings,  inner 
coverts,  and  shoulders,  white,  striated  with 
black  ;  midille  covert.s  deep  blue,  primaries 
and  tail  chestnut,  abdomen  black ;  train 
chiefly  green,  beautifully  ocellated.  Crest 
of  about  twenty-four  feathers,  webbed  only 
at  tip  ;  green,  with  blue  and  gold  reflections. 
Bill  and  legs  horny  brown.     Length  to  end 


of  tail  about  four  feet,  and  the  train  measures 
about  as  nmch  more.  The  peahen  is  chestnut- 
brown  about  the  head  and  nape ;  breast  and 
neck  greenish,  edged  with  pale  whity-brown  ; 
upper  plumage  light  hair-brown,  with  faint 
wavings,  increased  on  upper  tail  coverts  ;  tail 
deep  brown  with  wliitisli  tips ;  abdomen 
white ;  lower  parts  and  under  tail-coverts 
brown.  Length  thirty-eight  to  forty  inches  ; 
crest  shorter  and  duller  than  in  the  male. 
(Jerdo7i.)  Among  the  Greeks  the  peacock  was 
sacred  to  Hera,  and  among  the  Romans  to 
Juno.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  bird 
was  not  common  in  Europe  till  after  the 
Asian  expedition  of  Alexander  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  By  the  epicures  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  its  flesh  was  esteemed  a  dainty 
(Juvenaly  i.  143).  "Quintus  Hortensius  (born 
119  B.C.)  was  the  first  to  serve  up  peacocks 
at  table,  at  the  supper  which  he  gave  on 
entering  on  the  oflice  of  augur."  (Macrob. : 
SatuT.,  iii.  13.)  Peacocks  were  formerly 
served  up  aa  a  chuice  dish  at  bauqueta 
[II],  now  they  are  kept  solely  for  orna- 
ment. The  proverbial  reproach,  "as  vain  as 
a  peacock,"  is  scarcely  well-founded,  for  the 
bird  is  no  vainer  than  other  birds  in  the  love- 
season,  and  the  display  of  his  train  is 
intended  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  hen- 
bird,  or  to  outshine  some  rival. 

"The  pcicocA  during  the  courting  season  raises  his 
tall  Tertlcally.  unci  with  it,  of  course,  the  lengthened 
train,  sprending  it  out.  and  etnitting  about  to  capti- 
vate the  hen-Lilriis  ;  and  he  has  the  power  of  clattering 
tlie  feathers  in  a  moat  curious  manner."— Verdun ; 
Birdii  of  India,  It  (pt.  U.I,  607. 

(2)  {PI.) :  The  sub-family  Pavoninje  (q.v.). 

2.  Entomology : 

(1)  The  Peacock-butterfly  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  British  Geometer  moth,  Macaria  no- 
tita.     The  larva  feeds  on  Salix  caprea. 

3.  Script.  (PL) :  Heb.  D'>3in  {thuklyim),  and 
D'^Sn  (thukiyim),  from  Malabar  togei.  The 
word  seems  accurately  translateu  peacocks 
(1  Kings  X.  22  ;  2  Chron.  ii.  21). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Resembling  a  peacock ;  hence,  vain,  in- 
flated, conceited. 

'•  When  the  peacock  reins  risea,  I  stmt  a  geatlemaa 
comiuouer."— i^imft.-  Oxford  in  the  Vacation. 

2.  Peacock-blue  (q.v.). 

^  A  peacock  in  his  pride:  A  peacock  with 
its  traiu  fully  displayed.  At  banquets  the 
bird  was  sometimes  served  up  with  the  feathers 
so  arranged. 

"  There  were  peac^>ck»  served  up  in  their  pride  (that 
is  taila).  ■    Barham  :  Ing.  Leg. ;  St.  tiomtovld. 

peacock-blue,  a.  Of  a  greenish-blue 
colour,  resembling  the  breast  plumage  of  a 
peacock. 

peacock-butterfly,  5. 

Eiitom.  :  Vanessa  lo,  a  beautiful  butterfly, 
two  and  a  half,  or  two  and  three-quarter  inches 
across  the  wings,  which  are  a  dull  deep  red, 
each  with  an  eye-like  spot  Larva  spiny, 
black,  with  many  white  dota.  It  is  seen  in 
numbers,  on  the  tops  of  nettles,  in  June  and 
July.  The  perfect  insect  appears  iu  Au:^ust, 
lives  through  the  winter,  and  is  seen  in  March 
and  .\i»ril.  Found  in  England,  more  rarely  in 
Scotland. 

peacock-fan,  s.  A  fan  made  or  trimmed 
with  pt-acoi-k  feathers.     [Flabellum.] 

"  And  the  eyes  iu  the  peacack-fan$ 
Winked  at  the  alien  glory." 

£.  B.  Browning:  Chriatmat  OifU. 

peacock-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  beautiful  fish,  the  Lahnis  pavo  of 
Linnxus,  now  Crcnilabrus  pavo.  It  is  varie- 
gated with  green,  blue,  red,  and  white.  It  is 
found  in  the  Levant  and  iu  the  Indian  seas. 

peacock-pheasant,  9.  [Pea-pheabant.] 

peacock's  tall,  5. 

Bot. :  Fadina  pavonia. 

Peacock's  tail  tarnish :  [Pavonine,  B.] 

•  pea'-cock,   v.t.      [Peacock,  s.  ;    cf.  Fr.  se 

pavaner,  and  Ital.  pavonegg tarsi,  with  the 
same  meaning.] 

1.  To  display,  to  exhibit.  (Usually  re- 
flexive).    (Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  57.) 

2.  To  pufl"  up,  to  render  vain. 

"  Peacocked  ap  with  Lancelot's  noticing." 

T^nnyiO'i :  Gurvth  i  Lynetiv. 

pea'-f6^1,  8.    [For  the  first  element,  see  Pea- 
cock ;  Eng.  fowl.\ 


Ornithology : 

1,  As  sing. :   Any  individual  of  the  genua 
Pavo,  or  the  sub-family  Pavoniiiae. 

2.  As  plur. :  The  sub-family  Pavoninse. 

*  pe-age,  *  pa-age,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
paaguia;  Sp.  pefige.]  A  toll  or  tax  paid  by 
passengers  for  passing  through  a  country. 
(Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  64S.)    [Paage,  Pedaoe.1 

*  pea'-goose,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  aUly 
fellow. 


pea'-hen,  '  pe-hen,  s.    [For  the  first  element 
see  Peacock  ;  the  second  is  Eng.  ?ien  (q.v.).] 
Omith. :  The  female  of  the  peacock  (q.v.). 

pea-j4c'-ket,  s.  [First  element  Dxxt.pij,  pije 
—  a  coat  of  a  coarse  woollen  stuff;  Low  Ger. 
pije  =  a  woollen  jacket ;  second  element  Eng. 
jacket  (q.v.).]  A  coarse,  thick,  and  loose 
jacket  worn  by  seamen,  fishermen,  &c. 

peak,  *peek,*peake,  'pek,  s.  [Ir.  peac 
=  a  sharp-pointed  thing;  peacach  =  sharp- 
pointed  ;  allied  to  peck,  pick,  and  pike ;  Fr. 
pic,  pique;  Sp.  &  Port,  pico,  pica;  Itah  2nccOt 
picca;  Gael,  beic ;  We\.  pig.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  sharp  point  or  top  ;  espec.  the  top  of  a 
mountain  ending  in  a  point. 

"Or  on  Meander's  bank  or  Latmua' peoJt." 

Prior.    iTodd.) 

*  2.  A  promontory. 


3.  A  sharp  point. 

"  Kun  your  beard  into  ^  peak  of  twenty.* 

Beaum.  i  flet.  :  Double  Marriage.  UL  I. 

4.  The  leather  projection  in  front  of  a  cap. 
II.  Nautical : 

1.  The  upper,  after  corner  of  a  trysail, 
spanker,  or  sprit-sail. 

2.  The  upper  end  of  a  gaff.  The  national 
ensign  is  flown  at  the  peak. 

3.  The  pointed  bill  beyond  the  palm  of  an 
anchor. 

peak-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  A  Gothic  arch. 
peak-downhaul,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  rope  rove  through  a  block,  at  the 
peak  or  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  to  haul  it  down  by. 

peak  -  halyards,    peak  -  halliards, 

S.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  purchase  by  which  the  peak  of 
a  gafl"  is  raised. 

peak-purchase,  5. 

Naut.:  Atiickleunthepeaktyeforhoistingit. 
peak-tye,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  tye  used  in  some  ships  for  hoifit- 
ing  the  peak  of  a  heavy  gatf. 

peak,  peek,  v.i.  &  t.    [Fcae,  «.] 

A-  Intransitive  : 

*  I.  To  rise  to  a  peak  or  point. 

"In  these  Cottian  Alpes  ,  .  .  there  penketh  op  o 
tnlghtle  high  mount,"—/'.  Holland  :  Animianua,  p.  47. 

2.  To  look  sickly  ;  to  pine  away  ;  to  become 
thin  and  sickly-looking. 

"  It  was  heart-Boatding  to  see  it  peekinij  and  peeking 
wasting  and  wasting." — Mrs.  Ball:  Sketches  o/ J nJi 
Character,  p.  64. 

*  3.  To  make  a  mean  figure  ;  to  sneak,  to 
hide. 

"  Cham  anre  the  lioorechnp  is  peaking  in  thii  woo^" 
—  Whetstone :  Promos  it  Cassajidra,  II.  iv.  3. 

*  4.  To  peep,  to  pry. 

"  Why  stand'at  thou  here  then. 
Sneaking,  &nd  peaking,  asthoti  wMuld'st  Bte.-il  linnenl* 
Deaum.  i  Flet.  :   Wild  Ooote  Chase,  IL  &. 

5.  Transitivt: 

Nautical : 

1,  To  top  (a  gaff  or  yard)  more  obliquely. 

2.  To  raise  (the  oars)  upright  amidships. 

peaked,  a.     [Eng.  peak;   -ed.]    Ending  in  a 
peak  or  point ;  pointed. 

"  HoiiBce  .  .  .  having  in  some  cftsea  peaked  upper 
rtoieya  projecting  far  over  the  under  floor.  '~Catiiir$ 
Teciinical  Educator,  pU  xi.,  p.  295. 

peak'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     (Peak,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sickly  ;  pining  away. 

2.  Sneaking,  mean. 


I&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pdti 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  —  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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peak'-lsh.  a.     [Ens.  peak;  -i^h.] 

•  1.  P- rialning  or  relatii.^  to  peaks  or  hills  ; 
situated  on  a  j'eak, 

"Frum  heuc«  be  gettetb  Qoyt  down  from  h*r  pfakU\ 
Biiriiig."  Drayton:  PoiyOtUon.  l  1L 

2.  Sickly-looking;  peaking;  having  features 
thin  and  sharp,  as  from  sickness. 

peak'-Jr,  a.  [Eiig.  -pmk ;  -y.]  Consisting  of 
peaks  ;  resembling  a  peak.  (Ttnnyson :  Palace 
ojArU) 

peal(i).  •  peale,  'peele,  s.    [K  sliortened 

foriti  of  aiJi^id,  by  loss  of  tlie  tlrst  syllablt;  uf 
O.  Fr.  aptl :  Fr.  apjxl ;  Mid.  Eng.  a;jff  =  an 
old  term  in  hunting  music,  consisting  of  thrte 
long  moots.] 

1.  A  loud  sound,  as  of  thunder,  bells,  can- 
non, shouting;  usually  a  succession  of  loi'd 
sounds. 

"And  tbedecp  thunder  j^ea/  on  ptal  af»r." 

liyrou  :  ChUtU  BarniJ.,  Ui.  26. 

%  A  set  of  bells  tuned  to  each  other. 

3.  The  changes  rung  on  such  a  set  of  bt;lls. 
peal  (2),  fc    iPAiL.] 
peal  (3),  s,    [Et>'ra.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy, :  (See  extract). 

"The  DKines  Bulltrout  ntid  Peal  are  not  attribut- 
•bltj  to  deAijite  siieciea.  SW  i.ave  exHuiiued  specitueDS 
o(  Sa!mo  latitr,  S.triitta.  Aiiil  S.  oiin'jri.-ujaiiJ  .S,/urJo, 
to  wlilch  the  iinme  Bull-trout  h&d  bteii  given;  and 
tliAtol  Peal  is  given  indiscriminately  to  the  Salmon- 
grilse  aiid  to  S.  cumbric>is"~Gunth«r  :  tntrod,  to 
Study  iif  FUhet,  p,  644.     (Note  2.) 

peal,  r.f.  &  (.     [Peal  (1),  5.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  utter  or  give  out  loud  and 
enlenm  sounds. 

"T\it pealing  organ  and  the  pausing  choir." 

Tickell :  Death  of  Mr.  Additon. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  give  out  loud  and  solemn 
sounds. 

•  2.  To  celebrate  ;  to  noise  abroad. 

"  The  warriors  name 
Tbongh  p«a/*2  and  obimMl  ui>  all  the  tongues  of  faue." 
J.  Barlow.    OVebiter.) 

*  3.  To  assail  with  noise. 

"  Nor  was  his  ear  less  peaVd 
With  nuiies  loud  and  ruinous." 

ifilton  :  P.  L..  IL  920. 

•4.  To  Utter  loudly  and  sonorously. 

"I  hcArd  the  watchman  jrenl 
The  sliding  Bi;n.^oiis." 

Tennj/ton  :  Qardener't  Daughter.  178. 

•5.  To  stir  and  agitate. 
H  To  pfal  a  pot  is,  when  it  boils,  to  stir  the 
liquor  therein  with  a  ladle. 

pe'-al-ite,  s.    [After  Dr.  A.  C.  Pealfe) ;  aufT. 
-iUiMin.).}  ^  ^* 

Min.  :    A    Geyserite  (q.v.),  found    in   the 
Park. 


Yellowstone  National  Pane 

pe'-an  (i),  s.    [P^ean.] 

pe'~an  (2),  «.    [O.  Fr.  jmnne  =:  a  skin,  a  fur.J 
Her. :  One  of  the  furs  borne  in  coat-annuur, 
the  ground  of  which  is  black  with  eriniue 
spots  uf  gold. 

*  pe'-an-i^xn,  5.   [^Gr.  naiavterfto^  (paianismos), 

from  naiavii^ta  (i\tiani2d)=  to  chant  tlie  p:ean 
(q.v.).J  The  song  or  shout  of  praise,  battle, 
or  triumph. 

pear,  •  peare.  '  pere,  5.  [A.S.  pera,  peru  = 
a  pt-ar  ;  piriije  =  a  jMyr  tree,  from  Lat.  pirum 
=  a  pe.ir;  Icel.  jw ra ;  Dan.  pare;  S\v.  jtdruii  • 
Dut.  jH'er;  O.  H.  Ger.  pira.  Lira;  M.  H.  Uer. 
Wr;  Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port,  pera;  Fr.  poire] 

Bot.  &  llort. :  Pyrus  communis.  It  is  wild 
in  Britain,  from  Yorkshire  southwards,  though 
oft«n  also  a  garden  escape.  Wataon  eonsiflers 
it  a  denizen.  It  is  a  shnib  or  small  tn-o 
twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  with  the  brnnclies 
more  or  less  spinescent  and  pendulous,  the 
flowers  in  coryml>oHo  cymes,  and  the  fruit 
pyrif'.im,  one  or  two  inches  lung,  becoming 
larger  and  sweeter  in  cultivation.  Many  hun- 
dred cultivated  varieties  exist  The  wood  of 
the  pear  is  almost  as  hard  as  box,  ami  issttme- 
times  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  by  wood-en- 
gravers. 

pear-enorinlte,  t. 

Palceont. ;  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Apioerinus  or  the  family  Apir)- 
crinidK. 

pear-^UgO,  .1.  A  gauge  for  measnring 
the  fvliaiistiun  of  an  nir-pump  reeeiver.  It 
ronsista  of  a  tube  open  at  the  iMittom  and 
held  by  a  wire  passing  through  the  top  of  the 


receiver,  so  that  after  exhaustiun  it  may  be 
lowered  into  a  cup  of  mercury,  the  degree  of 
exhaustion  being  shown  by  the  height  to 
wliich  the  mercury  rises  when  the  air  Is  re- 
admitted, 

pear-ahaped,  o.     Of  the  shape  or  form 

of  a  pear;  j'l'iiiUd  above,  and  ovate  Vlow. 
Akin  to  turbinate  (q.v.),  but  more  elongated. 

pear-tree,  s.    [Pear.] 

pear-withe,  s. 

B<-'t.  :   A  West  Indian  name  for  Tanaxium 
Jamba. 

■pearch,  s.    [Perch,  s.] 

'peare,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  pair (2),  v.] 
Tliin,  sunk,  wasted  away, 

"  Somewhat  It  waa  that  made  hU  paunch  uopearv, 
Hia  girdle  fell  ten  luchea  in  a  >  i»re." 

Bp.  1/uli :  Satiret.  It.  U 

*  pear'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  pear;  i  connective, 
and/L'rm.]     Pear-shaped. 

pearl,  •  pearle,  *  perle,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  perU ; 
A.S.  p(yd  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ;>cW«;  Port.  peroJa, 
peria ;  O.  H.  Ger.  perala,  perla,  birla,  btrla ;  all 
from  Low  Lat.  perula^  which  is  either  for 
pintla,  dimin.  of  Lat.  pir«m=a  pear,  or  from 
Lat.  piluta,  dimin.  of  pUa  =a  ball.] 

A.  As  substajitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1, 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  Something  round    and    clear,    and    re- 
sembling a  pearl,  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

"  Dropping  liquid  jtearl. 
Before  the  cruel  queen,  the  lady  aud  the  gtrl 
Ui>ou  their  tender  knees  begged  mercy  " 

Drayton.    {Todd.) 

(2)  A  white  speck  or  film  growing  on  the 
eye ;  a  cataract. 

"  It  ia  feared  yon  have  Balaam's  disease,  a  paarl  In 
your  eye.'— Hilton  :  Animad.  on  Rem.  l}ef.,  {  3. 

(3)  Something  exeeedingly    valuable  ;    the 
choicest  part;  a  jewel. 

"I  see  thee  compaas'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pfarl" 
Shakftp.  ;  MacbeCh,  v.  7. 

(4)  One  of  the  loops  that  decorate  the  edges 
of  j.illow-lace  ;  also  called  purls. 

II.  Technically  ; 

1.  Zool.  £  Jewel:  A  small,  generally  globular, 
spheroidal  or  heinispheroidal  body  of  nacreous 
lustre,  and  comjiosed  of  compact  and  free 
nacres,  found  as  a  morbid  growth  in  many 
shells.  The  best  are  from  the  j>earl-oy9ter  or 
Oriental  pearl-mussel,  Aftciila  margariti/era  and 
A.  fiicata;  others  are  from  the  ordinary 
river  mussel  (Unio  margariii/tra) ;  the  Com- 
mon oyster,  Ostrea  ediili,^.  from  Anodon  cygnea. 
Pinna  noUlis,  the  C<unmon  Mussel  {Mytilus 
edulis),  and  from  Spondylus  gctderopus,  Area 
Noce,  and  Anomia  ce/wt.  The  pearls  in  many 
of  these  species  are  white  ;  in  the  Spondyliia 
I*,  they  are  green  or  rose-coloured  ;  in  Area  No(e 
violet,  and  in  Anumia  cepa  purple.  Pearls 
have  three  layers  like  the  shells,  but  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  shell  becomes  the 
outermost  in  the  pearl.  Dark  lines  add  to 
the  lustrous  eflect.  The  nucleus  was  formerly 
conjectured  to  be  sand,  but  it  is  now  found 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  a  fragment  of  brownish- 
yellow  organic  substance  consi-sting  of  the 
bodies  or  eggs  of  interna)  jtarasites.  Spherical 
pearls  are  not  formed  in  the  shell,  but  lonse 
in  the  soft  parts  of  the  mollusc.  Foreign 
substances  introduced  under  the  epiiiermis 
of  the  shell  are  coated  witb  the  lustr-ius  sul-- 
stance.  The  Chinese  take  this  means  of 
obtaining  lustrous  bodies  of  various  forms. 
A  pearl  belonging  to  Mr.  Hope,  said  to  be  the 
largest  known,  is  two  inches  long,  fuur  mumi, 
and  weighs  1,800  grains.  A  penrl  tlve-eii^tiths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  sold  in  Limd.in  in 
1860  fnr  £'_>,000 ;  those  of  two  grains  weight 
are  worth  S'JOO.  those  <.f  five  grains  810.00,  those 
of  ten  ^L-i-UO  (frS-lO.IX). 

2.  Her. :  The  same  aa  Aiioent  (q.v.). 

3.  Hunting  :  Marks  on  the  deer's  horns, 
near  the  root. 

" Tht  jtenrlt  of  the  antlers,   and  tha  orooketa."  — 
BtarX:  Princeu  o/ Thult.  ch.  \\v. 

4.  Print.:  A  size  of  typ.- between  Itiamoii.l 
and  Agate.  TJie  quotations  iu  this  work  are 
printed  in  Pearl. 

5.  Irhthy. :  lihomhiLf  vulgaris;  called  also 
tlie  llrill.  Kite,  IJrett,  and  Ilonnet-fl.-uk. 
iYarrell.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
made  of  pearl  or  pearls  :  as,  a  peitrl  necklace, 
a  poirl  ring,  &c. 


pearl  -  barley,  «.  (Skeat  sugi,'esU  that 
^•euii-baricy  is  perhajis  for  pii/r*i  (=  peeled) 
barley,  as  iu  Cotgrave  orgepeli  =  pilled  barley.) 
(Barley.]  *—      *-  j  / 

pearl-button,  «.    A  battoa  made  of  a 

fih.-a. 

pearl-diver,  «.    One  who  dives  for  pearl- 

Oy^U■r^. 

pearl-edge,  ».  A  narrow  kind  of  thread 
edging  to  be  sewed  on  lace  as  a  tinish  to  the 
edge;  a  narrow  border  of  pnjjecting  loops  of 
silk  on  the  si<ies  of  some  qualities  of  ribbon ; 
also  called  l*url-edge. 

pearl-everlasting,  $. 

Hot.  :  (Jnaphalium  Tntirgaritaaum. 

pearl-eye,  s.  a  white  speek  or  tilm  on  tha 
eye  ;  a  cataract.     [Pearl,  5.,  A.  I.  2  ('J),] 

pearl -eyed,  a.  Having  a  pearl-eye; 
suUering  from  or  aifected  with  a  cataract. 

pearl-fishery,  ».  A  place  where  pearl- 
oysters  are  li&hed  for. 

H  TIi€  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of 
Ceylon  have  been  celebrated  since  tlie  time  of 
Pliny.  [Peakl-oyster.]  The  most  productive 
Ceylonese  banks  are  those  off  Condachy ;  they 
extend  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
twenty  from  east  to  west.  From  some  unaa- 
certiiiiied  cause  the  oysters  di.sappear  from 
their  beds  at  times  for  years  together.  The 
Dutch  fishery  failed  entirely  in  tlie  yeara 
1732-16  aud  1768-96.  The  Knglish  fisheries  in 
Ceylon  vary  greatly  in  product.  They  are 
under  government  control,  and  fishing  is  only 
permitte<t  at  tixed  jteriodB.  Iu  fishing  the 
diver  (Jeecemls  with  the  aid  of  a  heavy  stone, 
and  on  reaching  tlie  Itottom  is  obliged  to  work 
with  the  greatest  activity,  as  few  can  remain 
down  longer  than  60  or  80  seconds.  The  depth 
varies  from  9  to  1.1  fathoms.  Recently 
private  enterprise  has  been  directed  to  the 
South  Pacific  as  a  pearling  ground,  and  a  fleet 
of  thirteen  decked  boats  and  two  ISO-ton 
srhooners  are  now  employed  in  those  waters 
by  one  pearl  merchant. 

pearl -fishing,  s.    Tlie  act  or  occupation 

of  Searching  for  pearl-oysters,   by  diving  or 
otherwise. 

pearl-ft-ult,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Margyricarpus  setosut, 
pearl-grass,  a.    [Peaklwort.] 
Bot. :  Lithospermum  ojidnale. 
pearl-gray,  8.    Pure  gray,  a  little  rergins 

to  I'lUe. 

pearl-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  (.luinea-fowl  (q.v.). 

pearl-mlca,  s.    [Marcakite.] 

pearl-moss,  s.   [Caraoken.] 

pearl-moths,  s.  ;>;. 

Entiwi. :  The  genus  Botys  and  the  famfly 
Botyda;.  They  belong  to  tlie  Pyralidina, 
and  are  called  pearl-moths  or  pearls  fjum  the 
shining  appearance  of  some  species.  Botys 
urticata  and  £.  verticalis  are  common  among 
nettles. 

pearl-mussel,  pearl-bearing  mns- 

sel,  .>. 

ZouUxjy  : 

1.  Sing.:  Unio  viargaritifcra,  which  yielded 
the  once  famous  British  pejirls.  It  is  found 
in  the  inountjiin  streams  of  Britain,  Laphuid, 
and  Canada.  The  Scotch  iwarl-tishery  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  the  la.'^t  century.  An 
account  of  tlie  Irish  pearl-fishery,  abandoned 
at  an  earlier  period,  will  bt^  found  in  tba 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1693. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Unionidie  (q.v.X 
pearl  nautilus,  s.    [Pcarlv-navtilob.] 
pearl-oyster, «. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing.:  Afelmgrina  (or  Avlcula)  margari- 
ti/era. The  shell  is  less  oblioue  than  in  tiie 
rest  of  the  Avi<ulie,  the  valves  thitter  and 
nearly  equal,  the  posterior  pedal  impressioD 
blended  with  that  of  the  great  adductor. 
Mr.  Archer  says  that  they  ore  of  three  kinds  : 
(ho  Silver  lippe.i.  from  the  Society  Islnmis  ; 
the  HInek-tipped.  from  .Manilla,  and  a  smaller 
sort,  from  Panama.  'I'he  shells  are  sold  at 
Manillii  fur  $l»,(Kt  (u  gjoiH)  per  rwl.  Many 
toim  uro^  unnually  iuiporu*d  for  use  hi  Ihu  arti. 
(6'.  /■*.  Woodwarti.) 


bSil,  b^ :  p^t,  j6^l :  cat,  ^ell,  chorus, 

-olan,  -tlan  ^  shon.    -tlou,    siou  ~  shiln 


9hin,  bench  :  go.  f^em  ;  thin,  ^hls  :  sin,  af  :  expect,  ^enophou.  c^tst.    ph  ^  C 
;  -fion,  ^on  -  zhiin.    -oious.  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -die,  4c.  ^  bcU  d^ 
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+  2.  PL:   The  family   Aviculid».      [Wino- 

SHELL.] 

pearl-plant,  s.    The  same  as  Pbablwort 

(q.v.). 

pearl-powder,  s. 

1,  A  siibintiri;ite  i»f  bismuth,  used  as  a  flux 
fbr  certain  enamels. 

2.  A  cosmetic,  of  various  compositions. 

pearl-purl,  s. 

NeedU'jvork  :  A  gold  cord  of  twist^ed  wire, 
reserabliagasmall  row  of  beads  strung  cl<isely 
together.  It  is  used  for  the  edging  of  bullion 
embroidery. 

pearl-sago,^*  Sago  in  the  state  of  small 
hard  grains,  somewhat  resembling  pearls. 

pearl-shaped,  a.  Having  the  shape  or 
Appearance  of  a  pearL 

pearl-Side,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Scopelns  pennanti  (the  S.  hum- 
'boidtii,  or  Argentine,  of  Yarrell's  first  and 
second  editions). 

"  P«Diiaiit  unfortanately  referred  Ws  fiah  to  the 
gentts  Argentioa.  wlilcb  U  a  totally  diatinct  forai,  and 
Bi'itlah  ichtuyologists,  in  repe&tius  his  obseivatlous 
ou  a  species  which  iirme  of  them  had  aeen,  retnmeJ 
the  generic  tiame.  To  prevent  farther  mistjike,  the 
designatiuii  of  Pe'trlside  isnowaubetituted  fdr  thatcf 
Argentiue.'  —  S'<u-re!l :  British  FUhes  (ed.  Srd),  1.  33L 

pearl-sinter,  5. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Siliceous  Sinter  (q.v.), 
having  a  j'e-arly  lustre. 

pearl'Skipper,  $. 

Entom.  :  Pamphila  comiiui.  It  is  found  in 
limestone  ilistiicts. 

pearlrspar.  s.  ' 

Mill. :  A  variety  of 
Dolomite  (q.v.),  found  in 
rhomliohedral  crystals 
with  omved  faces  and 
pearly  lustre. 

pearl-Stitch,  $.    An 

ornamental  stitch  iu 
knitted  work. 

pearl- 8  tone,  a. 

[Perlitk.] 

pearl-weed,  s.    [Pearlwort.] 

pearl-white,  s.  a  cosmetic ;  the  sub- 
niiuiate  of  bismuth,  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  nitrate  of  bismuth. 

pearl-winning,  s.  Pearl-fishing.  (The 
second  element  of  this  compound  is  borrowed 
from  mining  operations.) 

"  The  efirly  pictures  of  pearl-mnning  in  the  Eaflt,"— 
Standard,  Nov.  23.  183;>.  p.  5. 

pearl',  r.f.  &,  i.     [Pearl,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1,  To  set,  ornament,  or  adorn  with  pearls. 

2.  To  make  into  pearl-barley  (q.v.). 

3.  To  make  pearl  stitching  in  knitting. 
B*  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  resemble  a  pearl  or  pearls. 

"Her  loi« loose  veUow  locks  lyke goMeo  wyre. 
Spriiickled  with  perle  and  p^-Zm;/ ftoures ntweene, 
,  Dte  lyke  a  goldcu  m.antle  her  attyre," 

Spenser  :  Epitlialamion,  155. 

2.  To  fish  or  dive  for  pearls. 

"I  wouldn't  go  pearling  with  Queensland  niggers  on 
any  cunaidenitiou."— /'a/f  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  5,  I88S, 
p.  5. 

3.  To  knit  in  pearl -stitches. 

*  pear-la'-ceous  (ce  as  sh).  a.  [Bng.  peart  ; 
-aceous.]  Of  a  pearly  appearance  ",  resembling 
pearl  or  mother-of-pearl. 

peaxd'-ash,  s.    [Eng.  -pearl,  and  ash.] 

Chevi.  :  Cnide  carbonate  of  pntash,  obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  plants  by  dissolving  the 
calcined  mass  iu  water,  decanting  the  clear 
solution,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  Hat 
iron  pans.  By  constant  stirring  toward  the 
end  of  the  pri)eess,  the  pearlash  is  obtained 
in  a  semi-granular  state.  It  is  veiy  impure, 
containing  variabh-  quajitities  of  potessic  sili- 
cate, sulpliate,  chloMde,  &c. 

pearled,  a.     (Eng.  pearl ;  snff.  -ed.] 

*  1.  Adorned  or  set  with  pearls  or  some- 
thing resembling  pearls. 

"At  I  wftlk.  from  pciWedhosh 
The  auiiny  siiarliliiigdrop  I  bruah." 

ii'tirton:  On  Approach  of  Hummtir. 

*2.  Resembling  pearls 


3.  Ground  or  reduced  to  small  round  Rralus 
like  pearls;  as,  peaWcd- barley.     [Barley.] 

4.  Having  a  border  of  or  trimmed  with 
pearl-edge  (q.v.). 

*5.  Blotched. 

"/^tfaWedfacea,  paUieB,  dropslei.'* — Ward!  Sermons, 
p.  170. 

pearled-barley,  s.    Pearl-barley. 

pear'-lin,  pearl'-ing  (1),  s.   [Prob.  from  Fr. 

peWc  =  pearl,  and  ;ui  =  flax,  linen;  cf.  Gael. 
pearliunn;  Ir.  peiHin  =  fine  linen,  cambric] 
Lace  made  of  silk  or  other  tliread  ;  tine  linen, 
cambric. 

"  Forbye  a  se^  o"  wariint  I  sent  yoursell  wlienye 
waagauu  to  be  married."— 5co(I ;  Hob  Roy.  ch.  xxxl. 

pearl'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pearly  ;  ■nes8.'\  The 
quality  or  stata  of  being  peaiiy. 

pearl -mg  (1),  5.    [Pearlin.] 

"  peari'  ing  (2).  '  perl'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  pearl ; 
-ing.]     Resembling  pearls. 

pearl  -  ite,  s.   [T5ng.  peari ;  snff.  -tte  (Petrol.).'] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  Peblite  (q.v.). 

pearl'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  pearl,  and  wort,] 
Bot.  :  Tlie  genus  Sagiua, 

pearl'-^.  a.     [Eng.  pearly;  ^,] 

1,  Resembling  pearls. 

"  For  wimt  the  day  devonra.  the  nightly  dew 
Shall  to  the  uioru  Id  penrly  drops  renew." 

I>ryden  :   Vtrffil ;  Oeorjic  IL  S79. 

2.  Abounding  with,  or  containing  pearls. 

"  The  siWer  Trent  on  pearli/  fiends  doth  alide." 

Drayton  .   Barons  Wart,  vi. 

peaiiy-nautilus,  5. 

Zool. :  Kautilu-i  pompiliits;  common  in  the 
Pacifir  and  Indian  Oceans,  especially  towards 
the  Moluccas.  It  is  believt  d  tn  inhabit  botli 
deep  and  shallow  water.  Belon figured  itssliell, 
and  tlieu  Humpbius  ;  and  on  August  24,  18211, 
Mr.  Geoige  Bt-nnett  captureil  a  s|»eciine»  in 
Maiakini  Bay  on  the  south-west  .side  of 
Erromango.  The  soft  parts  were  elaborattly 
describe"!  by  Prof.  Owen  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Pearly  Xaitiiliis  (1632J).  The  shell  is  import^'d 
into  Europe  for  its  fine  mother-of-pearl,  nuicli 
in  request  with  cabinet-makers  and  jewellers. 
The  smallest  and  most  excav.itcd  partitions 
are  used  to  make  pendants  for  the  ear.  By 
removing  the  external  layer  of  the  shell  which 
is  not  nacreous,  drinking-vessels  of  great 
brilliancy  are  made  in  the  East,  as  they 
formerly  were  also  in  Europe. 

pearly-nereis,  s. 

Zool. :  Nereis  mwCjaritacea,  a  common 
species,  brown  abme,  with  a  beautiful  iri- 
descent under-surface. 

pearly-underwing,  s 

Entom.:  A  Britisli  niotli,  Agrotis  saucia. 

pear' -main,  peare-maine,  s.  [Fr.]  A 
vaiiety  of  apple. 

"  Pearmaii)  is  an  excellent  and  well  known  fmlt^" — 
Morti'iter :  Uiultandry. 

*pear'-mdn-ger,  s.  [Eng.  jicrr,  and 'mmiger.] 
[CosTKKMoNOEB.J  Au  itinerant  vendor  of 
pears. 

'*  Pert  (w  a  peiarmonTer  Vd  be 
If  MuUy  were  but  kind  ' 

Gaif  :  Sew  Hong  qf  ye»  Simile*. 

peart,  a.    [Pert.] 
pea^,  s.  pL    [Pea.J 

pea&-COd,  s.     A  pea-pod. 

pea^'-ant,   '  peys-aunt,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr. 

paisant,  fxiisan  (Fr.  p:iisan),  from  O.  Fr.  pais 
(Fr.  pay-i :  Sp.  pais;  Port,  pais,  paiz)  =ia. 
country  ;  Lat.  pagns  =.  a  village  ;  Sp.  paesano ; 
Ital.  paisanu.  The  (  is  excrescent,  as  iu 
tyrant,  ancient,  &c.] 

A.  As  s^ubst. :  A  countryman,  a  rustic  ;  one 
engaged  in  country  work. 

"  My  father  charged  you  in  his  .will  to  give  me  a 
good  education  :  you  have  tmined  me  like  a  ptusiint." 
Shiikes/i.  :  At  }'"u  Like  It,  i.  1. 

B.  As  atlj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  peas- 
ants ;  rustic,  rural.  (Frequently  used  in  re- 
proach or  nmtempt.) 

"  Perdv.  fhini  rmfn-nt  knicht  mightflt  rightly  reed 
Me  then  to  tie  full  Iwiae  and  evilT  borue, ' 

Spe^iter:  F.  y,,  VI.  Hi.  31. 

Peasants*  War,  s. 

Hist. :  A  series  of  insurrections  in  Germany 
by  the  peasants  against  their  masters,  l-y 
whom  they  were  greatly  oppressed.  The  lir.st, 
the  Bund-schuh  (Laced-shoe),   was  in  1502 ; 


the  next,  the  war  of  Conrad,  in  1514,  and  the 
third,  the  Latin  war,  in  1524.  liiis  last  com- 
menced in  tlie  Thurgau,  and,  after  a  lull, 
burst  out  again  in  Alsace,  Fi-anconia,  andtlie 
Palatinate.  After  a  time  it  became,  under 
tlie  leadership  of  Thomas  Munzer.  an  Ana- 
baptist fanatic,  a  religious  war.  It  was  quelled 
in  1525,  and  cnst  the  lives  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  people. 

pea^'-ant-lUce,  *  pea§'-ant-ly,  a.  [Eng. 
pc:'.sant ;  -ZiAf,  -ly."]  Like  or  characteristic  at 
peasants  ;  rough,  rude,  clownish. 

"  A  generooB  mind  above  the  peatnntfy  regnrd  gl 
WAi;e'*«ud  hire," — SlUtan:  Ammnd.  u/'on  Hcmomtrantt 
O^ence.  5  13. 

pea^'-ant-ry,  *  pes-ant-rie,  s,  [Eng.  peas- 
ant; -ry.] 

1.  Tlie  peasants  of  a  country  collectively : 

the  whole  body  of  country  people. 

*"  Bnt  a  l»old  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyd.  caai  never  be  supplied.'* 

Goldsmith :  Desorted  t'tlU^e. 

*  2.  Coarseness,  rudeness,  rusticity. 

*  pease,  v.t.  [A  shortened  form  of  appease 
(q.v.).j    To  apjiease,  to  calm. 

"  For  the  pe<is'/nge  of  the  saled  qoarrelles  and  d^ 
bates."— //u/i;  £enry  VI.  (an.  4>. 

[Pea.] 

*  1.  A  pea. 

2.  Peas  collectively. 

"  Clieyne  has  prescribed  pea«e-broth.**— 0o2<i*mtf/i  : 
The  Bee,  No.  2. 

*  pease-bolt,   s.     Pease   in    the  straw. 

{Tusser :  Hvahandry.') 

pease-meal,  s. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Flour  made  from  peas. 

2.  Founding ;  Pease-flour,  dusted  on  &ft 
facing  on  moulds  for  brcsswork.  Used  also 
sometimes  to  give  tenacity  to  very  weak  sand. 

pease  pudding,  s.  A  pudding  made 
chittly  of  ].eas. 

pease-sonp,  s.    Pea-soup. 
pea^e'-weep,  pee^e'-wep,  pee'-weet,  s. 

[From  the  cry  ol  the  bird.]     The  lapwing. 
*'  The  monotonous  and  pl;iintive  cries  of  the  lapwing 
and  curlew,  which  my  compRUions  denominated  the 
peusewoep  &ad  whaup,  'Scoti  :  Holt  Roy,  cti.  xwiL 

peat,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.      Skeat  considers 
the  true  form  to  be  beat,  from  its  being  used 
to  beet  or  mend  the  fire,  from  Mid.  Eug.  beten 
=  lo  replenish  a  fire.] 
I,  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1,  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

'*  Turf  and  peal,  and  cou  sheards,  R»  elieap  fQe>  amd 
last  long."— fiocon  .■  .Vat.  IJitt. 

2.  A  small  square  or  sod  of  peat-bog  cut 

and  dried  for  fuel. 

II.  Geol.  £  Petrol.  ;  A  deposit  formed  in 
bogs  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  fre- 
quently consisting  almost  entirely  of  Sphag- 
num, or  bog-mo6s.  In  composition  it  differs 
from  coal  only  in  the  relative  proportion  of  its 
constituents,  peat  containing  65'62  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  wliile  coal  contains  86  to  94  per 
cent.  It  forms  extensive  deposits  in  various 
I»arts  »tf  northern  Europe,  and  notably  in  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  it  is  commonly  known  as 
turf,  and  is  largely  used  as  fuel.  There  are 
largo  peat  betls  in  the  northern  United  States, 
and  iu  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

peat-bog,  s.  A  bog  or  marsh  containing 
peat ;  a  peat-moss. 

pcat-hagg,  s.  A  slough  in  places  from 
whence  peat  has  been  dug.    (Scotch.) 

•'  Forced  to  the  mosa-flowa  and  pcat-hagffs.  there  to 
h.ar  tlie  word."— 5co«  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

peat-moss,  s. 

1.  The  spliagiiura  which  produces  peat  (q.v.). 

2.  A  deposit  of  peat  in  which  such  mosses 
grow,,  or  simply  a  peat-bog.  of  whatever  ma- 
terial tlie  peat  may  be  composed.  Such  a 
moss  is  sometimes  forty  feet  deep,  the  .sphag- 
num having  its  lower  j^art  decfiyed  and  made 
into  peat  while  the  upper  part  still  lives. 
Beneath  tJiere  is  sometimes  a  stiatum  of  bog- 
irnn  ore  (q.v.).  *  The  banks  of  the  Shannon  are 
lined  witli  peat-moss  at  intervals  on  botli 
sides. 

peat-reek,  s.    The  smoke  from  peat. 

Peel-reek  Jlaveur :  The  i>pculiar  flavour  com- 
municated to  whiskev  in  consequence  of  peat 
having  been  used  as  fuel  during  the  process  of 
its  distillation. 


f&te,  f%t,  £ire.  amidst,  what,  fall,  &.ther :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  irat, 
or,  wore,  wpU^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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peat-SoU,  s.  A  ^oil  lutxetl  with  p<-at  ; 
tli<.'  toil  of  a  peat-ini>>43  or  bug  that  has  bec;ii 
(ecmiat-d  for  agricultural  purpo-sud. 

peat  (2),  8.    [Pet.]    a  I'et,  a'favotirlte. 

"  Ye  are  bnlth  &  palro'  tho  devil'i  peiitt,  I  trow.'^ 
Sayft :  Heart  of  Jt/lMothtan.  ch.  xvll. 

*  peat-let,  e.  [£ng.  peat;  dimic  stiff,  -kt.] 
A  siiiall  peat-bog. 

"  CKTan,  we  are  told,  baa  no  fewer  IhAo  9'^  p<a//«Ca 
Ornuftll  bogs."— J/omiHjJ  ChrQiticle.  Sei^t.  J,  1867. 

peaf -^,  «.  [EnR.  pra(; -y.l  Resembling  peat ; 
( otitaining  or  composed  of  peat. 

pea'-Vey,  a.    A  luml)L-nuau*s  cant-hook. 

pe'-ba,  3.    [Native  name.) 

ZotJ.  :  Dn.sypus  (TatHsia)  peba^  called  also 
the  lilavk  Tatuu,  ati  aruiudilto  ranging  fii<m 
Texna  southwardtj  to  Paraguay.  Tiie  airs  are 
large,  long,  and  close  togetiter ;  the  liead 
siiiall,  long,  and  straight  ;  mouth  large. 
Scales  hex:igor)al;  the  bands  vary  in  num- 
ber. Increasing  with  the  age  of  tiie  animal. 
It  Is  nottarnal,  swift  of  foot,  and  a  go.>d 
borrower.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  resemble 
encking-pig  in  flavmir,  an*l  the  natix*e  wonieu 
attribute  imaginary  virtues  to  the  shell. 

pdb'^ble,  'pea-ble,  *plb-bll,  *  peb- 
ble, 5.  [A.S.  j>apo?;^!dn=i:i  pebble-stone; 
prob.  from  its  roundness ;  at,  Lat.  papula, 
papula  =  a  little  pustule.] 

L  On?.  Lang. :  A  small  round  stone; a  stone 
worn  and  rounded  by  the  action  of  water. 

"  My  fords  with  pebblm,  clear  Aa  orient  nearls,  are 
etrovr'd."  Drayton  :  Polg-Otbum,  s.  2i. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  JeipeL  :  An  ag:ite ;  a  name  given  to 
round'*d  nodules  of  siliceous  minerals,  more 
esjieei^illy  to  vjirit-ties  of  agate  and  rock- 
crystils.     Often  calle<l  Scotch  pebble. 

2.  Optifs:  A  Ifus  made  of  rock-crystal,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  spectacles. 

pebble-bed,  s. 

Geol. ;  A  betl  chaTarterizcd  by  the  preva- 
lence t*{  pebbles.  PebblL-'beds  give  evideiife 
01  proximity  of  lau<l  while  tliey  were  de- 
posited, and  of  sultsequent  upheavaL 

pebblo-crystal,  s.  A  crystal  in  form  of 
■  ft  pebble. 

"  Tlie  crystal.  In  form  of  iioduluH,  U  found  ludsed  lii 
the  r.irthy  stratA  left  In  n  tniiii  by  the  wfit<Tdfi'artiTiij 
*■  tlie  C'linjluHiuii  of  tlie  dcluife:  litis  eurt,  c-.iHed  by 
£>ie  l;i|ildiLrteB  p*bbre-cr^tal,  ht  \a  8tuip«  trreguJar."— 
WoOdivard. 

pebble  hook-tip,  s. 

Ent'im.  :  Drepana  fafcrrrla,  a  British  molTi, 
bavins  the  fore  wings  wi(h  a  hooked  tip.  Tlie 
larva  fetuls  on  birch,  alder,  &e. 

pebble-paTlng,  s.  pavement  laid  with 
pebbles  from  three  to  four  inches  deep.  When 
uirger  stones  are  used,  it  is  known  as  boulder- 
paving,  and  is  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep. 

pebble -prominent,  s.    (Notodonta.] 

fiebblc-8tono.  *  pcablestone,  'plb- 
-Stone,  8,     A  peblile. 
"  About  her  neck  Ining  clinlns  of pfbhle-rttm".'' 
Murt'jioo  :  Hero  ±  Leander,  »e»t.  t 

*  pSb'-bled  (bled  as  bold),  a.  f£ng.  p-h- 
©/((') ;  -fd.]  Aijouiuling  "in  pebbles  or  small 
ronnded  stones;  full  of  or  covered  with  peb- 
bles ;  pebbly. 

**  The  wftTti  make  tow&nia  the  rwft&vd  share," 

tihakt!»p. :  Sonnet  60. 

pSb'-bUnff,5.     (Eng.pe&fi/(e);  -iiuj.] 

Leather:  An  opeiatimi  to  bring  out  the 
grnin  Of  le&thir  and  give  It  a  roughened  or 
riblmd  api)eanince. 

p6b'-bl3?.a.  [Kus- pebhl(f) ;  -y.)  Full  of  peb- 
bles, pebbled. 

"  No,  nor  the  epot  <>t  r-fhhi^  mnd. 
OftfOQQd  bysuutisiuouutnlii  litniiiil.' 

tic',it :  li'>ktbu.  IL  ». 

P^bid'-l-an,  a.  [Sco  dcC]  Of  or  behui^ing 
to  Publdiaue,  the  name  of  the  division  or 
handn'd  In  whicJi  the  upper  scries  Of  the 
rock  described  are  oliiutly  exposed. 

Pobldlon  formation,  b. 

Gf'-L  :  According  to  Dr.  Ilicks,  a  series  of 
PreCambrian  luds,  compoaod  of  ejectamunta, 
now  more  or  less  stratilittd,  from  ancient  vol- 
fianoes,  alternating  with  schlstosM,  metanior* 
phoflod  4-1ays,  nnd  Kandiftuncs.  It  TtmiH  un- 
*ToinforniribIy  on  the  Arvoidan  nnd  pa^Ni-s 
DjiwRrd  into  tlie  Cambrian,  but  lina  a  dlflennt 
structure  from  it  {ijuar.  Jour,  Oeol,  Hoc, 
xxxiii.  ZiO,  2aj). 


pcb'  rine,  ».     [Fr.j    An  epidemic  among  flilk- 

WJrniS.      (pANfllSTOPBYTON.l 

"  Silkworms  are  llnble  to  niuir  JlrintTi ;  sad,  even 
before  IWi.  a  (K^^^ulinr  e|iiii>.tic.  fn-fjin-iilly  woum- 
pHUied  by  tlie  ai)po;iii»iii:r  of  d  irk  KinjUi  U]'oii  Uie  skin 
jbirriw  the  ntiine  of  fibrin^  which  It  hw  received), 
bad  b«uu  uot«d  lor  tU  uiortality.'— ffus^vy .'  CrM^uet, 

pe-cdn',  pS-ca'-n%  «.    (Sp.  peeoma.}    (See 

COUIpuUOd.) 

pecan-nut,  $. 

Bol.:  Carj/a  ofaor/omii\ti  hickoT7*troe  with 
a  slender  stem,  sometimes  seventy  feet  hi;;h, 
downy  (>etiolP3,  leaves  a  foot  or  eigliti-in 
inches  long,  and  bearing  edible  nuts.  Found 
in  swamps  in  Upper  Louisiana  aod  near  New 
Orleans.     Is  abundant  in  Te.xus. 

poo'-a-r^,  ».    [PEccAay.] 

•  pec-ca-bXl'-I-t^,  s.     [Eng.  peocahle;  'ity.] 

I'he  quality  or  state  of  beiug  j)eccable  or  sub- 
ject to  sin  ;  capacity  of  or  liability  to  sinning. 

"The  commoo  peccability  of  m&ukiiid  1j  urged."— 
Decajf  of  I'tety. 

•  pec'-ca-ble.  a.  {Ft.  ;  8p.  pernhh ;  Ital, 
peccahile,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  peccab'dh,  funn 
peciy)  =  to  sin.]  Liabh;  to  sin;  subject  to 
transgress  the  divine  law. 

"All  nmt'ib^e  and  chnii^'eable  .  .  .  Ivpsable  and 
peccable."— Cudworih :  hUtll.  Sj/itern^  p.  6C4. 

pec-ca-dil'-16  (1),  •  peo'-ca~dfl,  s.    [Sp. 

pec"i.lillo=a  little  fanll.  diiiiiii.  of  pecado^a 
sin  (from  p«ca("7ft) ;  from  jvco^  to  sin  ;  Fr. 
peccadVle.]  A  sli^'ht  fault  or  crime  ;  a  petty 
fault ;  a  venial  offence. 

"  I  hope  bis  Holioewe  d)>>p«nsetb  with  nil  for  tlipse 

peec<idiUot.'—Bp.  Uttli:  Honour  ttf  JJurrtsJ  CUrja, 

bk.  iL.  5  H. 

•  pec-ca-dil'-lo  (2),  «.  [Piccadil.]  A  sort 
of  still  rulf. 

•  pec'-C9n-9Sr,  s.     [Eng.  peccavt;  <y.] 

1.  The  nuality  or  state  of  being  peccant ; 
sinfutuess. 

2.  A  crime,  an  offence,  a  sin. 

"This  dlatiirtiiig  of  <"jnivoc^iIl  wurda.  which  piuueth 
ootii unduly  for  a  trlviall  pecaaneu"  —  ^otUitQffmt : 
lieooute  Kssajfcn,  pU  1.,  tr.  xxt.,  }  3L. 

3.  Bad  quality. 

"  A  predUponttirjn  In  the  hinnoura  by  reasoD  of  their 
peccanc'/  iu  quautity  or  quality." — }Fuern<in:BuTgtrrp, 
Dk.  1.,  ch.  V. 

•peo'-cant,  a.  &«,    (Fr.,  from  Lat.  petcau.^, 

pr.  par*  of  j«cco  =  to  sin;  iSp.pecanU;  Ital. 
peccaiUc] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sinful,  sinning,  guilty,  criminaL 

"From  tboint  will  iint  l.i.lo 
My Jiirtginents.  how  willi  mnukind  1  prfH-eed; 
Aa  liuw  VI  ith  peccant  aiiijels  lut^  they  miw." 

MUton:  i:  L.iX.  70. 

2.  Morbid,  bad,  corrupt  ;  injurious  to 
health. 

"  Thus  have  I  described  .  .  thoiaprmanf  hDinours." 
— B'iCi'Ji  .■  Adoancetivvnt  of  Lrarmng,  bk.  1. 

3.  Bad,  informal,  wrong. 

*•  Nor  U  the  party  clt<d  bonnd  to  appeir.  If  the  cita- 
tion be /jf.rafft  in furiii or xa:\Xtkr:'~Aaiiffe : Parer.j.n. 

S.  Ai  subst, :  An  olfenderf  a  truusgressor. 

•  p6c'-cant-l^,  a^c.  [F,n<^.  peccant ; -ly.)  Ina 
peccant*  manner  ;  sinfully;  by  transgression. 

pec'-ca-ri?',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  for  two  species  of 
small  suiUine  mammals  from  the  New  World, 
so  nearly  allied  that  they  breed  freely  in  cap- 
tivity, but  nevci'  produce  more  tlnn  two  at  a 
iiirth.  The  Collared  Peccary  (DUotyUis  torqua- 
tiis)  ranges  from  Aikansas  soutliwanl  to  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  seldom  attacks  other  animals. 
The  White-lipped  Peccary  (/>.  hil'iit(uti)  is  rarely 
mot  witli  nortJi  of  British  Honduras,  or  Kouth 
of  Paraguay.  It  associates  in  large  dioves,  is 
very  piignaciout*,  and  dues  nut  hesitate  to 
atUck  man.  The  hunter  wlio  encounters  a 
herd  of  this  species  hiu*  often  to  take  to  a  tree 
forwafety.  BoUi  are  omnivorous,  and  posbesn 
a  gland  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  secreting  a 
musky  HubMtfiTice,  wliich  tJiints  the  meat  if 
not  sjKjedily  rcnutvod  after  death.  By  some 
old  travellers  thin  gland  w.is  mislaken  for  a 
second  navel,  a  circumHtaiice  which  iuttuencod 
Cuvler  in  selecting  the  generic  name. 

poc-ca'-vi,  pkr.  (I>at.  =  I  have  sinned,  Irt 
pcrs.  sing.  ]>crf.  indie,  of  jwawo  =5  to  sin.]  A 
woni  used  colloquially  to  rxproMs  an  aeUnnw* 
ledgiuent  or  cMiicssinu  of  an  olfynce  or  mis- 
take.   (Uenorally  in  the  phrase  To  oryptceai'i.) 

pSo'-o6,  s.    IPekop..) 


peoh,  pcgh  (c^i,  {7^  guttural),  v.i.     [Ad  Iml- 

taiive  wunl.)    Xo  pull'.    {Swtch.) 


pSoh'-bl^nd.  peoh -blende,  ».   [Oer.  peek 

z=.  pitcli,  and  blende  =  blend.]    [Pitciiblexd.] 

pech'-i-5-lite,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 
Mia. :  The  s;uue  as  AixoruANB  (q.T.). 

pech'-n-rane,  *.  fPr.,  from  Ger.  peeh  = 
piteh,  and   Fr.  rrrnn*  =  uranium.]    The  same 

as  PJTCHBLESD(q.V.). 

peek  (1).  *  pecke,  *  pekke,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  nrub.  a  derivative  from  peck,  v. 
(q.v.).     Gael,  jific ;  Irish  2>^ac  —  a  peek.) 

1.  LU. :  A  dry  measure  of  two  gallons,  oi 
eight  Quart-s,  for  grain,  pulse,  &c. ;  the  fourth 
part  or  a  bushel.    Tlie  standanl  or  inipenal 

Setrk  contains  3a4'54S  cubic  inches.  The  old 
cntch  i)eck,  the  fourth  part  of  a  lirlot,  or  the 
sixteenth  _part  of  a  boll,  waa  slightly  less  than 
the  imperial  peck,  when  use<l  for  wheat  ;  but 
when  for  barley  it  was  equal  to  about  l*46fl 
of  it. 

2.  Fi<?. :  A  great  deal,  number,  or  quantity. 

"The  tyrant's  pallace  w;v^  In  a  tnirrolloM  potM  at 
troubles."— .VoriA :  Piulardt,  p.  6Q2. 

peck  (2),  8.     [Peck,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp  stroke  with  the  beak  ora  polatod 
instrument. 

2.  A  pick  (q.v.). 
*3.  Food.    (S!ang.) 

*'het'adTy  ofTonTpvcA-'—Brome:  Jotiart'me.  IL 

*  peck-point,  e.    A  game.     (UrquAart: 

Jtabelais,  bk.  li.,  t-h.  iviii.) 

peck,  *  pek,  '  pekke,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  variant 

of  pick,  V.  (q.V.).J 

A.  Transitive : 

!.  To  strike  with  the  beak  or  a  pointed  la- 
st ram  en  t. 

2.  To  pick  up  with,  oraa  with,  the  beak. 

"This  ieWovf  p^rkt  ap  wit.  aa  pi^.ttuiis  peas." 

^huAetp. :  iMPt't  LtUiourg  tott,  T.  S. 

3.  To  make  by  striking  with  the  beak  or  a 
pointed  instrument :  as,  To  peck  a  hole. 

4.  To  eat.    (Colloquial) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  slriikes  with  tlie  beak  or  a 
pointed  instrument. 

■' with  a  plck-ax  of  Ir^n  about  aixt^en  incbee  long, 
abarixuicd  at  iheuDu  end  to/j^E^and  flitUtwailedat  the 
other  to  drive  liltl>'  Iron  wedwi'S  to  cl^vo  (ixka  "— 
Careto:  tiumeu  f'f  Cornwall. 

2.  To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak. 

**  She,  when  he  walked,  went  pecking  at  his  side.*' 

Orj/tien  :  t'ock  *  Fox.  BL 

^  To  peck  at:  To  persistently  strike  at  or 
attack  ;  to  carp  at. 

"  Sometimes  we  see  two  men  pectins/  at  oneaiioLber 

very  ea^atly. "South  :  S--rmont,  vol.  X..  ttt.  fl. 

peok'-er,  s,    [Eng.  peck,  V.  ;  -er.J 
L  Ordinary  Liinguijije : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pecks;  specif., 
a  bird  which  picks  holes  in  trees  ;a  wood- 
pecker. 

*'  The  titmouse,  anti  thp  peckn-'t  hunBTT  brood.* 
Urnilen  :   Viniil  :  Ut^rgic  tv.  IB. 

2.  An  instrument  for  making  Iiules  ;  a  pick. 

"  His  lic;id  a  ftecker  l>on'." 

Uarth:  Ovid;  Melamorphotet  X\r. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Telegraphy  :  A  relay.  So  calle^l  in  Etig- 
land  from  the  appearance  of  tlui  earlier  appa- 
ratu.s,  whioh  pecked  somfwhat  likua  bird. 

2.  IVeaviifg:  The  picker  of  a  loom.  The 
shuitle'drivur. 

%  To  kerp  ontfs  pecker  np :  To  preserve  cue's 
courage  ;  to  be  of  good  heart,    (sianj;.) 

pick'-ham-ito. ».  (After  Prof.  8.  P.  PecV 
baui ;  sulf.  -ite  (Min.)7\ 

^fin. :  A  light  greenish -yellow  opalescent 
miiieial,  oecuriing  as  iiodule?t  In  the  Ktuniet 
Co.  (Iowa)  niotcoiite.  Cleavage  distinct.  ::p. 
gr.  3'2;J ;  lustr--.  greasy.  Two  analy.^rs  showed 
that  it  coiisi'ite  I  of  a  cilicate  of  nmgnesla  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  with  the  calculated  for- 
mula, ^(K.^iOj)  +  aji5i04. 

pfiek'-lAGT.  pr.  par.,  a.,  A.  $.     [PtBCJt,  v^i 

A.  A:  B.  A»  pr.  }tar.  A  pariicip.  adj. :  (Seo 

the  verb). 

C.  As  iubftantive : 

\.  The  act  of  striking  wiUi  the  boak  or  • 
poitittvl  iniilrumeuC;  a  perk. 


toSil,  b^ :  p^t.  J^^l ;  oat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^ ;  go.  ^em :  thin,  ^iA ;  sin.  af ;  oxpeot,  Xeaophon,  oxiat.    rihg* 
-«iaji.  -tian  =  ehan.    -tion.  -sion  —  ahun ;  -(Ion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -cloiu,  -tlous.  -aJLous  =■  ahtis.    -ble,  -die,  ^c.  :^  b^  del* 
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peckish— pectoral 


2.  (PI):  Place-bricks,  from  tlie  outside  of 
the  kiln  and  insufficiently  buraed.  Sanded 
or  seinel  bricks. 

pSck'-ish.a.  [Eng.  peck,  v.  ;  -ish.]  Hungry  ; 
incline'l  to  eat.     {CoUo'/uml.) 

"  Wheiiahall  I  feel  pecMiih  Rs&ui1"—Dirraeli:  St/bil, 
bk.  VI.,  ch.  IIL 

peck' -led  (led  as  eld),  «.  [A  corrupt,  of 
speckkd  (q.v.).]     SpeVkled,  spotted. 

"  Some  are  peckled,  eome  gTeeniah."—  Walton .' 
A  ngler. 

pe-c6p'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  n-eKut  (peto)  =  to 
comb,  and  n-Ttpts  (j)(er(s)  =  a  kind  of  fern. 
Named  from  the  comb-like  appearance  of  the 
frond.] 

Paltxohot. :  A  genus  of  ferns  reaching  from' 
the  Devonian  to  the  Wealden. 

•  pec'-or-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  pecus  ~  cattle 
eoUectivery.]    [Fee,  5.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Linnreus  to  what 
Cuvier  called  the  Ruminantia  (q.v.). 

pec'-tase,  s.    [Eng.  pect(ic):  -ase.] 

Chem. :  An  uncrystallizable  fermentative 
substance  existing  in  fruits  and  in  various 
roi:)ts,  sometimes  in  the  soluble,  sometimes  in 
the  insoluble  form,  and  having  tlie  property  of 
converting  pectin  into  pectic,  parapectic,  and 
metapectic  acids.  It  resembles  in  its  mode  of 
action  the  diastase  of  germmating  barley. 

pec'-tate,  ».     [Eng.  pect(ic)  ;  -ate,"] 
Ckein.  :  A  salt  of  pectic  acid. 

J^ec'-ten,  s.  [Lat.  =a  comb,  a  kind  of  shell- 
fish.] 

1.  Zool.  £  raheont. :  Scallop ;  a  genus  of 
Ostrei^iiP,  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  dis- 
tinct family,  rectinidse.  Shell  sub-orbicular, 
regular,  usually  with  radiating  ribs,  beaks 
approximate,  eared,  the  anterior  ones  most 
prominent,  the  posterior  ones  a  little  oblique. 
Animal  with  a  row  of  ocelli  and  delicate 
crescentic  gills.  Distribution  world-wide  ; 
known  recent  species  176,  fossil  (including 
Aviculo-pecteiiX  450  ;  from  the  Carboniferous 
onward.  Pecten  mojcimus  is  eaten  in  Eng- 
land, and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  These  are 
called  in  the  London  market  Siulktps,  at 
Brighton  Queens,  and  on  the  Dorset  and 
Devonshire  coasts  Frills.  P.  opercvlaris,  called 
Soallop  and  Qiiin,  is  also  eaten.  There  are 
extensive  banks  of  it  in  fifteen  to  twenty 
fathoms  on  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland. 
P.  Jac.ob(FHS  is  the  St.  James's  Shell,  formerly 
worn  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  used 
as  the  badge  of  some  knightly  orders.  (5.  P. 
WoodwaTd.) 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  Venus's  Comb,  Scandix  Pecten, 
(2)  [Trichidil'm]. 

pecten-seams,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Seams  t.'f  ironstone,  with  Pecten  (rqui- 
valvis,  in  the  Middle  Lias,  near  Whitby. 
iPhillips:  Geol.,  pt.  ii.  (ed.  Etheridge),  p.  3SS.) 

pec'-tic»  CI.  [Eng.  pectifise);  -ic]  Derived  from 
or  containing  pectin. 

pectic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci6H2oOi5(?).  Prepared  from  the 
pulp  of  carrots  or  turnips  by  boiling  for  one 
hour  with  water  containing  sodic  carbonate, 
precipitating  with  calcium  chloride,  and  de- 
composing the  calcium  pectate  with  hydro- 
chlor-ic  acid.  In  the  moist  state,  it  is  a  trans- 
parent jelly,  which  dries  up  to  a  white  horny 
mass,  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Heated  to  150°,  it  blackens,  and  at 
200°  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  water, 
lea\ing  pyropeetic  acid.  The  pectates  of  the 
alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  rest 
insoluble.  The  ammonium,  potassium,  and 
sodium  salts  are  colourless  jellies.  Tlie  copper 
salt  is  a  gi-een  jelly,  containing  16  per  cent,  of 
cupric  oxide. 

pec-tld'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pedis,  genit. 
^'€ctid{is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -em.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Ver- 
noniaccie.      , 

peo'-tin,  s.     [Eng.  pect(ose);  -in  (Chem.).'} 

Chem. :  C32H48O32.  A  transparent  jelly 
discovered  by  Braconnot  in  the  expressed 
juice  of  ripe  apjiles.  It  is  present  in  all  ripe 
fi'uits,  is  soluble  in  water,  neutral  to  test 
paper,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  alcohol.     In  its  preparation  and 


purification  it  is  indispensable  to  avoid  the 
use  of  boiling  water,  which  rapidly  decom- 
poses the  pectin. 

•  pec'-tin-al,  o.  &  s.  [Lat  pecten,  genit.  pec- 
tin{is)  =  a  comb  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.\ 

A,  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  comb; 
resembling  a  comb. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  fish  whose  bones  resemble 
the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

"  There  Are  other  fishes  whose  eves  regard  De 
heaveus,  as  plniie  ;  Aiid  caxtilagiuous  flahes,  aa  pect'  lalt, 
or  stich  as  have  their  boiiea  made  Interally'  'ike  a 
comb."— firow/ie;  ViUgar  Erroun,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  *. 

pec-tin-ar'-i-a,  5.  [Lat.  pectinrnus^& 
combmaker.] 

Zool, :  A  genus  of  Tubicolous  Annelida, 
having  the  tube  free,  membranous,  or  papy- 
raceous, covered  with  sand  grains,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  long  reversed  cone.  Pectinaria  bel- 
gica  is  fonnd  on  British  shores  within  the 
lowest  tide-mark. 

pec'-tin-ate,  pec'-tin-at-ed,  a.    [Lat.  pec- 
tinatus,  fiom  pecten,  genit.  pectinis  =  a  comb  ; 
Ft.  pectitie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb;  re- 
sembling the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

"A  curious  pectinated  voik.'— Der ham :  Phyticty 
Theotugy.  bk.  Iv..  cb.  il 

2.  Interlaced  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

"  To  sit  cross-legged  or  with  our  fiugers  p#cfinti(«d  is 
accounted  bad."— Browne;  Vulgar  Srroun,  bk.  v.. 
ch.  «1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :   [COMB-SHAPED]. 

2.  Zool :  Comb-like.  Used  of  the  gills  of 
certain  Gasteropods.    [Pectisibranchiata.) 

pectinate-miiscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Closely  set,  reticulated,  muscular 
bands  in  the  appendices  of  the  auricles  of  the 
heart,  more  particularly  in  the  light  appendix. 
Their  main  use  is  prubably  to  prevent  over- 
dilatation  of  the  ventricles. 

pec'-tin-at-ed,  a.    [PEcriKATE.) 
pectinated-claw,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  claw  with  comb-like  divisions 
on  one  of  it-s  sides.  It  is  found  in  the  Goat- 
sucker.    Its  use  is  not  known. 

pectinated-mineralp  s. 

Min.  (PL):  Groups  of  crystals  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  comb,  as  in  cockscomb  pyrites, 
a  variety  of  Marcasite  (q.v.), 

pectinated  rlijomb,  s. 

Comp.  Anat.(Pl.):  Definite  groups  of  minute 
poi-es  or  fissures  penetrating  the  plates  of  the 
calji  in  many  Cystideans.     (Nicholson.) 

pec'-tin-ate -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pectinaU;  -ly.] 
In  a  pectinate  manner;  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

*  pec-tin-a'-tion,  s.    [Pectinate.] 

1.  The  act  of  combing. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pectinated ; 
that  which  is  pectinated. 

'■  The  complic'itioD  or  pectination  of  the  flogers  was 
an  hieroclvphic  of  impediment.  *—firo«Fi«/  i'ulgar 
£rroars,vk.  v.,  ch.  x:d. 

pec-tin-a-to-,  pre/.  [Mod.  Lat.  pectinattis 
=  pectin;ited.l     Pectinate. 

pectinato-laciniate.  a. 

Bot.  :  Pectinate  with  the  divisions,  as  if 
torn,  that  is,  long  and  taper-pointed. 

pec'-tin-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.  =  one  who  combs  or 
cards.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Octodontida,  sub-family 
Ctenodactylinae,  with  one  species,  Ptctinator 
spekei,  from  Somali  land.  It  closely  resembles 
the  genus  Ctenodactylus  (q.v.),  but  has  a 
small  additional  molar  in  each  series.  The 
tail  is  bushy  and  of  moderate  length,  and  the 
ears  have  a  small  antitragus. 

pec'-tine,  5.    [Pectin.] 

pec-tin -e-al,  a.     [Lat.  pecten,  genit.  pectinis 
=  a  comb  ;  *Eng.  adj.  suff.  -eai] 
ATiat.  :  Comb-like. 
pectineal-muscle.  s. 

Anat. :  One  of  the  internal  femoral  muscles. 

'  pec-tin -i-brah-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  H.-at. 
pecten,  genit.  pf '.'( 1  *u(s)  =  a  comb,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  branchiata  (q.v.).] 


Zool. :  One  of  Cuiier'sorderaof  Gasteropoda. 
With  his  Scuti-,  Cyclo-,  and  Tubulibranchiat* 
it  makes  up  the  modem  order  Prosobcan- 
chiata  (q.v.)  of  Milne-Edwards. 

t  pec-tin-i-br^'-chi-ate,  a.  &  s.   [Pectini- 

BRANCHIATA.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  the  gills  pectinated  or 
plume-like. 

B.  As  sithit.  :  Any  indiWdual  of  Cuvier'i 
lapsed  order  Pectinibranchiata. 

pec-tin'-i-dss,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  pecten,  genit.  peo- 
tin(is)  =  a  cumb  ;  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zoology : 

1,  The  same  as  OsTREiDiE. 

2.  Scallops  ;  a  family  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
luscs, section  Asiphonida,  Generally  mei-gej 
in  Ostreidae  (q.v.).  Genera :  Pecten,  Hemi- 
pecten,  Hinmtes,  Lima,  Spondylus,  Ac, 
(Tate,  &c.) 

*  pec-tin'-i-fonn»  a.  [Lat.  pecten.  genit. 
pectin(i&)  =  a  comb,  and/orrjia  =.  form,  shape.1 
Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  comb ; 
resembling  a  comb. 

pec'-tin-ite,  s.  [Lat.  pecten,  genit.  pectinis  ^ 
a  comb;  Eng.  suff.  -ite.}  A  fossil  scallop  ot 
pecten. 

pec'-tis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  plant,  not  the  modem 
genus,  which  is  named  from  the  teeth  of  the 
pappus.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-trjbe 
PectidcEE,  Leaves  generally  with  glandular 
dots;  tlower-heads  small.  About  thirty  species 
are  known,  from  the  hotter  parts  of  America. 

•  pec-tize'.  v.i.  [Gr.  ffTjjcTd?  (pektos)  =  solid, 
til  in  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ire.]  To  congeal  ;  to  change 
into  a  gelatinous  mass.    (AnnandaU.) 

pec'-to-litc,  s.  [Gr.  itt^KTos  (pectos)  =  con 
structed  of  several  pieces,  and  kLBot  (lithos)^ 
a  stone  ;  Ger.  pectoUth.] 

Min. :  A  raonoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
aggregates  of  acicular  crystals,  or  fibrous  and 
divergent.  Hardne.ss,  5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*68  to  2'78  ; 
lustre,  silky ;  colour,  white  to  gray ;  very 
tough.  Compos.  :  silica,  64"2  ;  lime,  33 '8 ;  soda, 
9*3;  water,  2"7=100;  the  suggested  formula,  the 
water  being  basic,'(^CaO  -f  JNaO  +  JH0)Si02. 
Found  mostly  in  doleritic  rocks. 

pec'-tor-gl  *  pec-tor-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
pectoral,  from  Lat.  pec(ora^i5=  pertaining  to 
the  breast ;  pectus,  genit.  pectoris  =  the  breast ; 
S>p.  pectoral ;  Ital.  pe«ora/e.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  itertaining  to  the  breast. 

"The  peculiar  stren^h  of  the  pectoral  maaelem."^ 
Derham  :  Physico-Theology,  bk,  \h.,  ch.  1. 

2.  Suited  for  the  breast ;  adapted  to  relieve 
complaints  of  the  breast  and  lungs. 

"The  leavea  make  acood  pecfarai  drink."— tfra(n- 
ger :  The  i^ugar-Cane.  bit.  L    (Note.) 

B.  As  siihatantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  covering  or  protection  for 
the  breast, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiastical : 

(1)  The  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high  prieaL 

"  The  twelve  Btones  in  the 
pectoral  of  the  high  priest."— 
ffjmynond  :    It'orkt.  iii  <2t 

(2)  The  morse  worn  by  the 
clergy  ;  the  clasp  of  a  cope. 

(3)  The  orphrey  in  ftont 
of  the  chasuble. 

(4)  The   alb    and    tunic  , 
which  covered  the  breast. 

2.  Ichtky. :  A  pectoral  fin.        pectorals. 

3.  Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  adapted 
to  cm-e  or  relieve  complaints  of  the  breast  and 
lungs. 

"  Being  troubled  with  a  cough.  pectoraU  were  pr». 
scrihed,  iind  he  waa  thereby  relieved.  " — It'unnan. 

*  4.  Old  A  rm.  :  The  breastplate  of  a  soldier  : 
more  especially  the  extra  defence  for  the 
throat  and  chest  placed  over  the  cuirass  in 
later  times. 

pectoral-arch,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  scapular  arch,  consisting  of  the 
scapula,  coracoid,  and  clavicle,  connecting 
the  pectoral  limbs. 

pectoral-cross,  s. 

Ecctes. :  A  cross  worn  upon  the  breast  by 
bishops,  abbots,  &c. 


G.te,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  iSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  poti 
or,  wore,  wqI^  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  roll :  try,  Syrian,    ee.  oe  =  e :  ey  ~  a ;  qu  =  kip. 


pectorally— pedagogue 
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pectoral  fins,  ^  }'t. 
VvinjHir.  Anat. :  (See  extractX 

"  The  v^ctortUtttufwUh  their  oeaeouB  Bapporte)  ar« 
th«  bumulugUM  u(  the  anterior  lliubs  of  the  lil^ihcr 
Vert«bn»ta  Ttiey  ^rv  alwuya  ioaerted  luiiueJii*tcly 
behiiiJ  the  gUl-opt-iiliiKS  :  either  ayiometriwl  with  a 
roundMl  posterior  iimrKin.  or  Mytumetrical.  with  the 
upper  rays  luU|^-est  lUiJ  slr.iiii^est ;  iu  MAl;icoi>teryt:iJ\ri» 
with  Ji.iurMi  Bpliie.  tlio  iii.per  pi'.loral  my  ia  Irniutfiil  iy 
devel.itKtl  iiitoasliiiilardeleuaive  weapon,  —OUnth^r: 

pectoral  limbs,  s.  pi. 

Anat :  Tlie  arms  or  anterior  extremities. 

pectoral-muscles,  s,  pi. 

Anat. :  Tlie  j>€ctonilU  vutjor  and  pectoroZis 
«iim>r,  two  muscles  of  the  breast. 

pectoral-region,  s. 

AjMt.  :  Tlic  region  of  the  breast. 

•  pec -tor-al-ly,  adv.     [Eug.  pectoral;  -ly.] 

In  a  j»ectoi-al  manner ;   as    concerning   the 
breast. 

pec-tor-i-lo'-quJ-al,  o.  [Lat.  pectus,  gnnit. 
jnctoris  —  XhQ  breast,  ami  loquor— to  speak; 
Fr.  -pectorilofiue.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  tlie  na- 
ture of  pectoriloquy  (q.v.). 

•  pec-tdr-H'-O-qui^m,  s.  [Eng.  pectorilo- 
*My):    -t*^.]     Tlie    same  as  Pectoriloquy 

(q.v.). 

•peC-tor-il'-O-qno&S,  a.  [Eng.  pectorilo- 
'/"(v);  -ous.]  The  same  as  Pectoriloquial 
(q.v.). 

pcc-tor-U'-O-qn;^,  s.  [Lat.  pectus,  genit. 
jwrtoris  =  the  breast,  and  lo-iuor  =  to  speak  ; 
Kr.  p^ctoriloq^iie.] 

Med. :  The  sound  of  the  patient's  voice  heard 
liy  means  of  the  stethoscope  as  if  proceeding 
from    the    difst.      It   occurs    in    tubercular 

filitliisis  when  there  Is  a  large  cavity  in  the 
ungs,  and  is  sumetiraes  associated  with  ara- 
plioric  resonance. 

pcc'-tose,  s.    [Gr.  trrjKTds  (peWos)  =  stuck  in, 

Ji\ecl,  from  TnjYiTJfAt  (;'t"(/uiinii)  =  tomake  fast.) 
Chem. :  A  substance,  probably  isomeric  with 
cellulose,  existing  in  unripe  Heshy  fruits,  in 
flf'shy  roots,  and  in  otlier  vegetable  organs. 
It  ts  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  is 
easily  decomposed,  and  has  not  yet  been 
isolated.  UnibT  tlie  inlluenco  of  aci'ls  and 
other  reagents  it  is  changed  into  pectin. 

pec-tos'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  p«c(os(e);  -ic.]  Derived 
Irum  ur  containing  pectose. 

pectoslc-acid,  s. 

Chirm. :  C:(oIl4((0;ji.  Obtained  aa  the  first 
product  of  tl^e  action  of  pectase  on  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  pectin.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
forms  a  Jelly  on  cooling.  Tlie  gelatinous 
amorphous  salts  of  pect^*sic  acid  are  converted 
into  pectates  by  an  excess  of  tlie  base. 

pec-tSs'-tr^ca,  5.  pi.  [Gr.  jnj»cTo«  (pe/rfos) 
tixed,  and  o'tnpaKOv  {pstracon)  =  a  shell.] 

Zool. :  In  Huxley's  classification  a  division 
of  the  Entoniostraca,  containing  the  Rhizo- 
cephala  and  the  Cirripeiiia.  The  name  has 
refprence  to  the  fact  that  the  young  are  gene- 
rally free-swimming,  but  become  fixed  when 
adults. 

p 6c'  toils,  o.  [Prctose.I  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  pectose  or  pectin. 

pdc-t&a'-Oi^-lus,  5.   [Lat.  =  a  small  scallop.] 

[PtvrTEN.l 

?jOoI.  &  Palmont. ;  A  genus  of  Arcadte  ;  shell 
orbicular,  hinge  with  a  semicircular  row  of 
transverse  teeth.  Distribution  nearly  world- 
wide. Recent  8i>ecio8  flfty-oight;  fossil  eighty, 
fri'ni  the  Nooconiian  onwarils. 

t  pe  cul,  s.    [PicuL.] 

■pSo'-n-lato,  v.i.  [I^at.  peeulatJts,  pa.  par,  of 
jtrrulor  =  Ui  appropriate  to  one's  own  u«e, 
from  peailium  =  one's  own  proj^erty.]  To 
appropriate  to  one's  own  use  money  or  goorls 
entrusted  to  one's  caro  ;  to  pilfer,  to  embezzle. 

**Ati  oiipreMlve,  IrrcfiilAr,  cafriL'tuuB,  tiii«t«ady.  ra- 
pacloUB  Kiitl  prcutatmi/  tit»\>oUMax.'—/lurk«:  On  yuxi 
Kutt  IndUi  nut. 

•  pec'-Q-l^te,  8.  [Fr.  peculat,  from  Ijit.  pecu- 
latus.]'  |Pk<-ulatk,  v,1  Peculation,  pilfering, 
embezzlement. 

"The  poiiular  oinmour*  of  oorruptlnn  anJ  ptruJatt, 
ivltb  whU't)  tho nation  liiubeen»omuchi>OMeBa»<l.  wer* 
In  a  gtont  moaiuni  (IltalpatoO.*'— /furtwf :  Own  Tinu, 


peo-u-la'-tlon,  a,  [Peculatk.]  Tlie  act  of 
peculating  i>r  appropriating  to  one's  own  use 
money  or  goods  entrusted  to  one's  care ;  em- 
bezzlement, pilfering,  stealing,  theft. 

"  Petulation,  sale 
"  Of  honour,  perjury,  corruption.  frHudi 
By  forgery.  Cowper  :  Tatk,  iL  6*8, 

pec'-U-la-tor,  s.  [Lit.,  from  pendatxts,  pa. 
jmr.  of  i^cutor  =  to  peculate  (q.v.).]  One  who 
peculates. 

"P^etlatort  of  the  public  gold." 

Cotcpvr :  Teuk,  L  735. 

pe-cu'-li-ar, '  pe-cu-li-er,  a.  &  a.    [O.  Fr. 

'peculier,  from  Lat.  ;((;cM^ari5  =  pertaining  to 
property,  one's  own,  from  pecuiium  =  private 
property;  bp.  peculiar;  Ital.  peculiart.\ 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  One's  own  ;  belonging  to  one  with  ex- 
clusion of  others ;  private,  not  general ; 
personal. 

"  Fired  with  a  zcnl  pemliar.  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  ixtUr  slvy." 

Coipper :  ffope,  «L 

•2.  Particular,  individual,  single. 

•'  One  pecuti.tr  nntloD  to  BPlect 
Froiu  all  the  rrat."      .\niton  :  P.  L..  liL  111. 

3.  Special,  especial,  particular ;  above  all 
others. 


4.  Unusual,  singular,  striking,  noticeable, 
strange,  out  of  the  common :  as.  There  is 
something  peculiar  about  him. 

B.  A$  suhstantive : 

*  \.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Exclusive  property  or 
right ;  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to  one. 

"Reverigi;  1«  oo  aliaohit*ly  the  peculiar  of  heaven, 
that  no  consliler-itiuu  whutever  can  impower  even  the 
best  men  to  aaaume  the  execution  of  iV^South: 
Sermons. 

2.  Canon  Late:  A  particular  parish  or 
church,  having  jurisdiction  within  itself,  and 
exempt  from  that  of  the  ordinary  or  bishop's 
court.  Peculiars  are  divided  into  royal  (a.s 
chapels  royal),  of  which  the  king  is  ordinary, 
anrl  peculiars  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
chapters,  prebendaries,  &c. 

^  Court  of  Peculiars  : 

Canon  Law:  A  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Arches  having  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
l-arishes  dispersed  throughout  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  midst  of  other  dioceses, 
which  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction, and  subject  to  the  metropolitan  alone. 

Fecnllar-people,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.:  A  Protestant  sect  of  recent 
origin,  fnund  mostly  in  Kent,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  other  counties  round  London.  They 
recognise  no  sacraments  or  creeds,  and  claim 
to  be  the  real  exemplars  of  true  and  undeflled 
religion.  They  accept  the  exhortation  of  St. 
James  (v.  14,  ir.)  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  and 
this  has  more  than  once  led  to  a  verdict  of 
m.inslaugliter  being  returned  against  some  of 
their  members  by  a  coroner's  jury.  (McClin- 
tock  £  Strong.)  the  name  apparently  has  re- 
ference to  I'Pet.  ii.  9.     [Tunker.] 

pe-cu-U-ir'-X-t^,  "  po-cu-U-ar-i-tle,  «. 

[Eng.  ppculiar;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  peculiar ; 
individuality. 

•  2.  Exclusive  possession,  right,  or  owner- 
ship. 

"What  nwrl  w«  to  dlnehdm  all  peeuHarMe  In 
gooilnT"— Wp.  Hall:  ep.  li.,  licc.  5. 

3.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  particular  person  or  thing ;  a  character- 
istic. 

••To  he  prayed  unto  1».  and  for  ever  will  bo  one  of 
hU  XwcmiiuwxwWaXAo peculiarUies.'^Sharv  '  bcrtnont, 
vol.  iv..  Bur.  2. 

"  po-ou'-ll-ar-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  peculiar ;  -i«.] 
To  make  peculiar;  to  set  apart;  to  appro- 
priate. 

pS-CU'-U-ar-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  peculiar ;  -ly.] 

1.  Particularly,  especially,  exclusively. 

"A  iiort  of  coini)o«itiou  »»^c'i/(aWv  proper  to  poetry."* 
—Pop*:  Homer;  Iliad,    (rret), 

2.  In  a  i)eculiar,  unusual,  or  strange  manner ; 

strangely. 

•po-CU'-U-ar-nfisa,   ».      [Eng.    peculiar; 

-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  Iwing  peculiar, 
appropriate,  vr  set  apart. 

•'Th«  peruli'irnsu  of  the  plRce  appointed  for  the 
Unae."—Medf      lia*.  qf  (.iod'$  llouM,  |l  ft. 

2.  Peculiarity,  strangeness. 


*  pe-on'-li-iim,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Private  property  ;  savings. 

2.  Rom.  Law :  Savings  or  money  allowed  to 
be  retained  by  a  slave  or  cliild  as  bis  or  her 
private  property. 

•  pe-cu'-ni-al,    *  pe-cu-nl-all,  a.      [tat 

pecunialig,  from  pfcitnia  =  money,  from  pecus 
=  cattle;  Sansc.  ;>rifu.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
money ;  pecuniary. 

"  Ther  iiilKht  aat«it  hem  do  peeunlall  peloe." 

Chaucer.  C.  T..t.»M. 

pe-CU'-nI-ar-l-lj^,adv.  [Eng. pecuniary; -iy.J 

In  a  pecuniary  niauner ;  as  regards  money. 

pS-CU'-ni-^-J',  a.  [Fr.  picuniaire,  fr()ni  Lat. 
pecuniftrius,  fruin  pccunui  =  money  ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  pecuniario.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  money  or  money 

matters. 

"To  relieve  the  pecuniary  wanta  of  all  literary  and 
Bcientido  i>enou8.  —  CautU'i  T^hnicai  JiUucatOTt 
pt  xL,  p.  927 

2.  Consisting  of  money. 

'•  My  exertion*,  whatever  they  have  been,  were  ■uch 
as  no  hiipes  uf  pecuniary  reward  could  poMihly  as* 
cite."— BurAe  ;  A  Letter  to  a  A'ot>ie  lord. 

pecuniary-causes,  s.  pi 

Im.w  :  Causes  arising  either  from  the  with- 
holding of  ecclesiastical  dues,  or  the  doing  or 
neglecting  to  do  some  act  relating  to  the 
church,  whereby  the  plaintiir  sutlers  damage, 
towards  satisfying  which  he  is  permitted  to 
institute  a  suit  iu  the  spiritual  court. 

pecunlary-lesaoy,  <.  A  testamentary 
gift  of  muney. 

*  pe-CU'-ni-oiis,  a.     (Lat.  pecuniosvSf  tntm 

pecunia  =  money ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &,  Port,  pecw- 
nioso :  Fr.  pecunieux.]  Full  of  or  abounding 
in  money  ;  rich,  wealthy. 

ped,  s.    [Pad  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  small  packsnddlc  ;  a  pannier. 

"A  panncl  and  wanty.  packaa<tdle  and  ped," 

TujiUfr :  >'ioa  Hundred  Paints. 

2.  A  basket,  a  hamper. 

"  A  haak  Is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  to  cmiTj 
ti»h."~iipenter.    ShephearUi    CaltruUr ;    Xooetnbtr. 

(GIOSB.) 

*  ped'-age  (ago  as  Kg),  s.  [Low  Lat.  perfo- 
gium,  from  Lat.  pes.  gcnit.  pedis  =  a  foot ;  Fr. 
jH'ftge :  Sp.  peagp  ;  Ital.  pedaggio.]  A  tax  or 
toll  paid  for  passing  through  any  country,  for 
which  the  passengers  were  entitled  to  safe- 
conduct  and  protection  ;  peage. 

ped-a-g6g'-ic,a.  &  s.  [Fi  pidagogique,tTOJXi 
Gr.  TToibaymyiKO';  (paidagogikos),  from  iraiia- 
vwyos  (paidagogos)  =  a  pedagogue  (q.v.)  ;  ItaL 
k  Sp.  ped(«70^ico.l 

A-  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belon^ng  to  a 
pedagogue  ;  suited  for  or  characteristic  of  a 
pedagogue. 

*  B.  As  s\ihst. :  [PEDAaooics]. 

ped-a-gog'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  pedagogic ;  -al.] 
Tlic  same  as  Pedaoooic  (q.v.). 

"  That  way  foriooth  was  accounted  hoylxh  and  ptda- 
gofficiit."—iyood:  AthentB  Oxon  ;  ChiUingtfforlK 

ped-a-gog'-ics,  -«.  [Pedaoooic]  The  art 
or  science  of  teaching  ;  pedagogy. 

pcd'-a-gog-i^m,    ped'-a-gSg-uijm.  «. 

[Eng.  pedagogue ;- ism.]  The  occupatiou,  man- 
ners, or  character  of  a  pedagogue. 

'•  Ink  doubtleM.  rightly  apptyM  with  aome  ftall  In  It, 
may  prove  gooil  to  hi-al  thi*  ti-tter  «f  pedof/tVutim."^ 
Milton :  Apol.  for  Sm«ctymnuu$,  f  0. 

pSd'-a-g$gn0,  .''.  [Fr.,  fi-om  Lat.  pccdngogua 
=  a 'prccfptitr,  from  Gr.  watfiaywYov  {paiiia- 
gogos),  from  nal<i  {pais),  geiut.  lirat&M  {j>aido$) 
=  a  boy,  and  aywyds  \agogoa)  =  leading  ;  ayw 
{<xgo)-=  to  lead  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  ptdugogo,\ 

*L  Class.  Antiq.:  A  slave  who  led  his 
master's  children  to  scliool,  jtlaccs  of  ainnso- 
ment,  Ac,  until  tlicy  became  old  onitugh  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  In  many  cases  tho 
I>edftgoj.;ue8  acted  also  tis  teacheit*. 

2.  A  teacher  of  young  children  ;  a  school- 
master. (U8c<l  generally  tn  contempt  or  ridi- 
cule.) 

•'  Perliapa  you  wtll  think  me  tom*  pMoffogu^,  will- 
in|i,  by  n  wfll-tlmcd  piilT.  to  liicrrAM>  the  reputailou 
of  1il»  own  hoIkk*!.'  —Uoliltmtth  .    The  Item.  No.  0. 

■  pSd'-a-gdgUO,   v.t.       [lAt.    ptTtiagogo,   from 
Or.  nal^ayutytui  (jyiidagogrS)  =  to  bo  a  peda- 
gogue (q.v.).]     To  U-acU  as  a  pedagogue;  to 
instruct  superciliously. 
"  WUo  Oroec*  from  them  nvolv'a)  the  happy  pUn. 
i  And  tauiiht  the  l>ruto  u>  peditttngue  the  nki^ii." 

I  OommrMm  :  Tit  the  Karl  qf  ItaHfOM. 


boil,  h6^  :  poiit,  j6^l :  oat.  90II.  chorus.  9hln,  bcnph  ;  go,  Kcm  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  ca  :  expect,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-olan«  -tlan  —  shao.    -tlon,    sk>u  —  shim  ;    (Ion,    §lon  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloua*-  shus.    -blc,    dlo,  Ac.  —  b9l,  d^ 
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pedagogy— pedestal 


•  ped'-a-gog-y,  *.  [Fr.  p^rfagogie,  from  Gr. 
vatbayuiyia  (paUirr/jO'irii),  from  7701507(1176? 
(paMia«rofiwe)=:ai'edaK«'gae  (q.v.);Sp.  &  Jtal. 
pedugo'jia.)  Tiie  art  or  occupation  of  a  peda- 
gogue ;  pedngngism. 

"He(Thoinfta  Home]  was.  for  his  merits  luid  excel- 
'lent  fdtulty  that  he  h;ul  In  )>ci/cr?oj7y,  prrferrM  to  be 
tnafiter  of  ihe schoul&t Eaton.  —Wood  :  Athena  Vxon.. 
YoLU. 

ped'-al, "  ped'-all,  a.  &  s.  [T>at.  pedalis  =  (1) 
peitaining  to  the  foot,  (3)  belonging  to  a  foct- 
measure,  from  jofs,  geiiit.  pedis— a.  foot;-Fr. 
p^Lde :  Sp.  "pedal;  Ital.  fedale  =  a  pedaL] 

A.  ^5  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  foot. 

^  Used  In  Zoolngy  spec,  in  connection  with 
the  foot  of  a  mollusc. 

2.  Mvsic:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pedal. 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  projecting  piece  of  metal 
or  wood  which  is  to  be  acted  upon  or  pressed 
down  with  the  foot ;  a  tl-eaUle  :  as,  the  pedal 
of  a  bicycle. 

II,  Miisic. : 

1.  In  musical  instruments,  a  part  acted  on 
by  the  feet.  (1)  On  the  pianofnrte  there  nre 
tisnaliy  two  pedals,  one  of  which  enables  the 
performer  to  play  only  on  one  string,  1lie 
other  to  remove  the  dampers.  (2)  On  the 
organ  there  are  combination  pedals,  which 
alter  the  arrangement  of  the  registers,  and  a 
swell  pedal,  by  which  the  swell  shutters  are 
opened  an<l  closed,  and  (3)  a  pedal  clavier  or 
keyboard,  on  which  the  feet  play.  (4)  On  the 
harp  there  are  pedals,  each  of  which  has  the 
power  of  flattening,  sharpening,  or  making 
natural,  one  note  throughout  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  instninient. 

2.  A  fixed  or  stationary  bass  ;  a  pedal-bass, 
pedal-note,  or  pedal-point,  over  which  various 
harmonies  or  contrapuntal  devices  are  con- 
structed ;  tliey  chiefly  occur  in  Fugues, 

pedal-bass,  s.    (Pedal,  B.  II.  2.) 

pedal'Coupler.  s. 

Music:  An  accessory  stop  of  an  orpin,  by 
means  of  which  tlie  j-edal-keys  are  enabled  to 
draw  dowu  the  keys  of  a  manual. 

pedal'key,  s.     [Pedal,  B.  II.  1  (3).] 

pedal-note,  ?.    [P^dal,  b.  II.  2.] 

pedal-organ,  s. 

Mu-'iic:  That  ]>art  of  an  organ  which  is 
played  by  foot-keys. 

peJal-pipes,  s.  pi. 

Music :  The  pipes  in  an  oi:gan  acted  upon  by 
the  pedals. 

pedal-point,  s.    [PEOAr,,  B.  II.  2.] 

pSd-al.  v.i.  &.  t.     [Pedal,  s.] 

Mvsic :  To  play  with  the  feet  upon  a  key- 
board. 

pe-da'-le-C9,    .t.  pi.      [Mod.   Lat.  pedal{ium); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  ad,j.  suff.  -ete.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  Pedaliace«  (q.v.). 

pS-dal-i-a'-9e-E8,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  pedall- 
{u»i):  Lat.  (cm.  pi.  ailj.  sufl*.  -aace.] 

Bot, :  Pedaliads ;  an  order  of  Perig>'nous 
Exogens,  alliance  Bignoniales.  Soft  herbs 
with  a  heavy  smell;  glandular  hairs,  or  ves- 
icles in  fours  ;  no  stipules  ;  flowers  axillary, 
often  with  conspicuous  bracts  ;  calyx  in  five 
pieces  ;  corolla  monopetalous,  the  limb  bila- 
biate;  a  hypogj'nous  disk.  Stamens  fuur, 
didynamous,  with  the  rudiments  of  a  fillh  ; 
ovary  of  two  carpellary  leaves,  anterior  and 
posterior  with  respect  to  the  axis;  one-celUd, 
or  with  four  to  six  spurious  cells.  Fruit  dru- 
paceous or  capsular;  two  to  six  celled,  with 
many  seeds  when  two-celled,  and  few  when 
many-celled.  Found  in  Africaand  the  tropics. 
Tribes  Pedalere  and  SesameEe.  Known  genera 
fourteen,  species  twenty-five.    (Lindley.) 

:pe-da.'-lJL-iad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  pedal{ium) ; 
Eiig.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  Lindley's  name  for  Pedaliaceae 
(q.v.) 

•pe-da'-li-an,  o.  [Lat.  pedalis,  from  pes, 
genir.  pedis'— the  foot.]  Pertaining  or  rela- 
ting to  the  foot,  or  to  a  metrical  foot ;  pedal. 

pe-dal'-i-on  (1),  s.     [Gr.   TojioAio^  (pedalion) 
=  a  rudder.] 
>2ool. :  A  genus  of  Rotlfera,  family  Floscu- 


laridee.  Tliere  are  median  append;iges  pro- 
ceeding from  both  the  veiitial  and  the  opjio- 
site  faces  of  the  body,  as  well  as  lateral  ap- 
pendages. 

"Pedalion,  with  Its  Jointed  setose  appendages,  and 
curious  likeness  to  GCine  uiiu^iliua  ouuitiou^  of  the 
lower  Cmst-icea,  «ugi;(*at3  tlmt  conuectiiie  links  in 
this  directiciu  may  yet  be  found."— ifuafay.-  Anat. 
Invert.  Anim.,  p.  1^3, 

pe-dal'-i-6n (2),  s.    [Pedal.] 

Music :  A  set  of  pednls  acting  upon  strings, 
producing  notes  of  adeeppitcli,  so  constructed 
as  to  be  capable  of  l>eing  used  with  a  piano- 
forte. 

*pe-dal'-i-t3^,s.  [Lat.  peda/i3  =  pedal  (q.v.).] 
Measurement  by  jtaces.    {Ash.) 

pe-da'-U-um,  s.  [Lat.  pedcdioii  =  a  plant, 
not  of  the  modem  geims.] 

Bot  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pedaliaceffi  (q.v.). 
Only  known  species  Pcdaliuvi  murex;  f.-und 
in  liattiwar,  Guzerat.  and  Madias,  especially 
near  the  sea.  Its  fresh  leaf,  agitated  in  water, 
renders  it  niuciliginous.  The  mucilage  is  pre- 
scribed by  Indian  doctors  fovdysuria  and  gon- 
onhoea.  Tiie  meal  of  the  seeds  is  used  for 
poultices.  The  fruits  are  denmlcent,  diuietic, 
antisiiasraodic,  and  aphmdisiae.  The  juice  is 
a  good  gargle,  and  is  used  as  a  local  applica- 
tion in  aphtha".     {Dymock,  Emerson,  &c.) 

*  pe-da'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  pedaneus,  from 
pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot]  (aoing  on  foot; 
walking. 

ped'-ant,  *  ped^ante,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Ital. 

pe'lanfe  ;  Sp.  iSt  Port,  pcdaiite  ;  ultimate  origin 
doubtful.] 
*  1.  A  schoolmaster,  a  pedncfir>gue. 

"  A  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  th'  church. ' 

^haktsp.  :  Tioet/Ut  XighC,  iii.  2. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  vain  display  of  his 
learning  ;  one  who  puts  on  an  air  of  learning ; 
a  pretender  to  superior  knowledge. 

*'  However,  those  pedants  never  made  an  oiator." — 
OoMsinith:  Politv  Learning,  ch.  xili. 

pe-dan'-tic,  *  pe-dan'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
pedant;  -ir,  -icni.]  Pertaining  or  relah'ng  t) 
pedants  or  ped:intry  ;  makiuga  vain  displriy 
of  learning;  using  farfetched  words  or  expres- 
sions ;  ch;ii-acterized  by  pedantry. 

"Then  wowlii.  unroofeil,  old  Omntn's  halls 
Pedantic  Inmates  full  «li£plti.y."       tigron :  Qranta. 

pe-dan'-tlC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pedantlcal; 
■ly.]     In  a  pedantic  manner  ;  like  a  pedant. 

*  pe-dan'-tic-l3?,  *  pe-dan'-tiok-ly,  adv. 

[E,i\^.  }Kd'in(ic ;  -ly.]  In  a  pedantic  manner; 
pedantically. 

*  ped'-ant-ism,  s.     [Eng.  pedant;  -ism.] 

1.  The  oflace  or  manners  of  a  pedagogue. 

2.  Pedantry. 

*  ped'-ant-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  pedant ;  -we.]  To 
act  the  pedant ;  to  make  a  vain  display  of 
learning  ;  to  use  pedantic  expressions. 

*  ped-ant-oc'-ra-jy,  s.  [Eng.  jtcdant ;  Or. 
Kpajeut  (trafcci)  =1  to  rule.]  The  rule  or  sway 
of  a  pedant  or  pedants;  a  system  of  govern- 
ment founded  on  mere  book-learning.  (J.  S. 
Mill.) 

ped'-ant-rS^,  s.     [Fr.  phiaiaerle.\    [Pedant.] 

1.  The  manners,  acta,  or  character  of  a 
pedant ;  a  vain  display  uf  learning  ;  habitual 
use  of  pedantic  expre3sions. 

"  Pedicntrij  is  all  that  schools  impart. 
But  tavtriis  teach  the  kin-wleage  uf  the  heart," 
Cowper :  2'irticiiiium,  ^i2. 

2.  Obstinate  adherence  or  addiction  to  the 
forms  of  a  partieular  profession,  or  of -some 
particular  line  of  life. 

* iped'-amt-^,  s.  (Eng.  pedant;  -y.]  Pedants 
collei;tively  ;  a  pedant. 

"The  PeiditJXt'j  or  liotisehold  echool- master.' — Lcn- 
nard  :  Of  Wiidtrme,  bk.  i..  ch.  xxxix. 

*  pe-dar'-i-an,  s.  [Lat.  pedarius,  from  pes, 
genit.  pedis  =  a  foot^] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  A  Roman  senator  who  gave  a 
silent  vote,  that  is  by  walking  over  to  the.'^i'Ie 
of  the  house  occupied  by  the  party  with 
whom  he  wished  to  vote. 

"  ped'-ar-y,  s.    [Pedarian.]    A  sandal. 

■■  Pedariis  fur  pilgrims. "—in fi);i«r  /  JVorks,  i.  49. 

pe-da'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Neut  pi.  of  Lat.  prdatus, 
pa.  par.  of  jjerfo=to  furnish  with  feet.] 
Zool. :   In  some  classifications  an  order  of 


Holotliuroidea,  which  Is  then  made  a  r*lass  of 
Echiiioih-rmata,  the  latter  being  considered  a 
sub- kingdom. 

ped'-ate,  a.    [Psdata.] 

Bot. :  Palmate,  except  that  tne  two  lateral 
lobes  are  themselves  divided  into  smaller 
cegmenls,  the  midribs  of  \vhicli  do  not  run 
diieetly  to  tlie  same  point  as  the  rest,  as  the 
leaves  of  Arum,  Drauunculus,  IleUeborus  niger, 
&c.     (Liiidley.) 


(Lat.  palatus.l 


pe-dat-i-,  pre/, 

Bot. :  Pedate. 

pe-dSt'-i-fld,  n.  [Mod.  Lat.  prdatijidus,  pref. 
pedati-,  and  _fi}ido  (pret.  Jidi)  =  to  cleave,  to 
split,  to  divide.] 

B'lt.  :  Pedate,  with  the  lobes  divided  down 
to  hairthe  breadtli  of  the  leaf.    (De  CandoUe.) 

pe-dat'-i-lobed,  a.  [Pref.  pedati-,  and  Eng. 
lobtd.] 

Bot. :  Pedate,  with  the  lobes  divided  to  an 
tmcertain  depth.    (De  Candoile.) 

p3-dat'-i-nerved,   a,     [Pi-ef.  pcdatU,   and 
Eng.  nerved.  \ 
Bot. :  Having  the  ribs  of  a  leaf  pedate. 

pc-dat-i-part'-ite,  a.     [Pref.  pedati-,  and 

Eng.  nerred.] 

Bot.  :  Pedat«,  with  the  lobes  divided  beyond 
the  middle  and  the  parenchyma  not  in- 
terrupted.    (Do  Candolk.) 

pe-dat'-i-sect,  a.  [Pref.  peilati-,  and  Lat. 
scctus,  pa.  1  ar.  of  5eco=  to  cut.] 

Bot.  :  Pedate,  with  the  lobes  divided  down 
the  middle  aud  the  lobes  interrupted.  (De 
Candolk.) 

ped'-der,  ped'-dar,  •  ped-dare,  *  ped- 
dir,  s.     [Kng.  j.>e'i;  -er.]     A  pedlar,  ahawker. 

ped'-dle,  *  pedle»  v.i.  &  t.    [Pedlae.] 

A.  hitra Ksitivc : 

1.  To  hawk  small  wares  about;  to  travel 
abimt  the  country  retailing  small  wares;  to 
foUuw  the  occupation  of  a  pedlar. 

"The  sheriff  wa^  duly  fined  for  peiitUitic;  without  a 
license."— C/iumi-erj  Journal,  July,  18.  18T9.  p.  39B. 

2.  To  busy  one's  self  about  trifles  ;  to  trifle. 

B,  Trans.:  To  haxvk  about;  to  sell  or  re- 
tail in  small  quantities. 

"  It's  a  clear  ca«e  that  you're  been  tmdliv  *nd  pmd- 
dUng  B.'ilm  o'  Klumby  on  tbe  iu^hway," — Chav^berf 
Journal,  July  18,  1879,  p.  333. 

ped'-dler,  s.    [Pedlar.] 

*  pcd'-dler,  v.t  [Peddler,  s.]  To  hawk 
about. 

'■Wh. 
From  a  J^rieiid  lo  the  A-utfior. 

*  ped'-dler-y,  s.    [Pedlary.] 

psd-dling,  a.  [Peddle.]  Petty,  trifling,  in- 
significant. 

"  Ti  I  prey  upon  the  miserahle  reraains  of  a  peddlinfr 
commerce.  "—Burft«.-  On  a  Rif^idde  Peace,  let.  8. 

*  ped'-er-ast,  s.  [Fr.  pederasts,  from  Gr 
TTatSepacTT^s  ( }K(i(hras(cs),  from  naU  (pa>s), 
genit.  TTutSij;  {})tiido3)  —  a  boy,  and  epdia  [eraO) 
—  to  love.]  One  addicted  to  pederasty ;  a 
sodomite. 

*  p3d-er-Jist'-5[o,   a.      [Gr.    imi5epa<rTt((os 

{ptiAderastikns),  fn>m  iratSepi-KrTjJ?  (paidfrn.'iH^s) 
=  a  pederast  (q.v.).]  Pertainirg  or  relating 
to  pederasty. 

*  ped'-er-as-tSr,  s.     [Fr.  p6derastie,  from  Gr. 

iraiSepuoTia  (}Xliderastif(\  fi-om  vatieputrrrii 
(paidcrasti's)  =  a  pederast  (q.v.).]  The  crime 
against  nature  ;  sodomy. 

*  ped-e-rer'-o,  *  pat-e-rer'-o,  s.  [Sp., 
from  piedra  (Lat.  petra;  Gr.  n(Tpo<;  (petros)) 
=  a  stone,  from  stones  being  used  as  the 
charge,  before  the  invention  of  balls.]  Aswivel 
gun.     [Paterebo.] 

*  ped'-e-script,  s.  [Lat.  pes,  genit.  pedis  z= 
a  foot,  and  Eng.  script  (q.v.). J  Marks  given 
or  made  by  the  feet,  as  in  kicking. 

ped'-es-tal.  "  ped-es-tall,  s.  [Sp.  pcdestaf, 
from  lta\.  picdebtallo,  from  piede(la.t..pedem, 
aecns.  of  pes)  =  a  foot,  and  staWi  =  a  stable,  a 
sUiWy  from  Ger.  stall ;  O.  Fr.  piedntal.] 

1.  Arch.  :  Aninsulate*!  basement  orsuppnrt 
for  a  column,  a  statue,  or  a  vase  ;  the  lower 
member  of  a  pillar,  named   by  the  Greeks 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  -wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pSt. 
or.  wore.  wcir.  worn,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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slylobates  and  stereobatos.  In  classical  archi- 
teccure  it  consists  of  tliree  divisions  :  tlie  basi-. 
or  foot,  next  tlie  ground,  the  d»Uo,  forming 
the  main  body,  and  tho  cornice,  or  sur-base 
monUiing,  at  the  top. 

"  Bulla  him  A  peiUt.-'Jl.  nml  nay,  '  Stand  tlwn. 
And  be  uuriuluiinttluu  miil  uur  iinilsi.*.' *' 

Cnwper :  Ta»k,  t.  25«. 

2.  Mack.  :  The  standanis  of  a  pillow-blcick, 
hohling  tho  lirnsses  in  which  the  sliaft  turn-.. 

3.  IJaihcay :  A  casting  secnrod  t:)  tlie 
tmck-rninie  and  having  vertical  ;;uidcs  for  thr 
joiinial-boxes  of  the  axles,  which  rise  and  fall 
in  the  pedestals  as  tlie  springs  collapse  and 
expjmd. 

pedestal-cover,  s. 

M  "VI. :  The  cnp  uf  a  pillow-hlock.  which  is 
fiist*Mie<l  down  upon  tlie  jiedestals  and  conlines 
tbe  tK.xes.     (Pillow-block.] 

pedestal-table^  s.  A  writing  table  sup- 
poiti-d  on  i^edtiitals  containing  drawers. 

•ped'-es-tal,  v.t.  [Pedfjttal,  s.]  To  place 
or  set  on  a  pedestal ;  to  support  as  a  pedestal. 

"So  «Utiid».i8tatae,  pedettalUd  eultllino. 
Ouly  thfit  It  may  wave  the  thiimler  I'lr." 

/i.  Brownvig  :  Bittautrion't  Adttntur*. 

•  pe-des'-tri-al,  n.     [I^it,  patester,  pnlestris, 

fr.iiii  pes,  aruit  pe<lls  =  a Utot;  Fr.  pt-th'stre ;  tip. 
A:  n^l.  j't-</«/re.l  Pertaining  to  the  footer  feet. 

•  pe-des -tri-al-ly,  nrfr.  [Eng,  pfdestrial; 
-ly.]    lu  a  pedcstrial  manner  ;  on  foot. 

pe-dcs'-tri-an,  a.  &  s.    [Pedestrial.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Going  on  foot ;  walking;  per- 
formed on  loot ;  OS,  a  pedestrian  journey,  a 
jtedfsirian  competition. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  journeys  on  foot. 

"  /ViiMfWnm  iire  behulden  to  the  Railmy  Company 

ISSa.  p.  bii\. 

2.  One  who  walks  or  races  on  foot  for  a 
wayer  or  a  prize. 

pe-des'-tri-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  pedestrian; 
-ism.]  The  act  or'pntctice  of  wTilkin^;  walk- 
ing or  racing  on  foot;  the  profession  of  a 
pedf'.slrijin, 

"  pedes  tri-an-izo,  v.i.  [Eng.  pedestrian: 
-izc]  To  walk  or  travel  on  foot;  to  practise 
walking. 

■•  pe-dos'-tri'-oiis,  t.  Itat.  pedester  =  pcdes- 
Vian.)    Going  or  moving  on  f*»ot ;  notwinged. 

•'  Men  conceive  tht-y  nev^r  lie  down,  nnil  cn]oy  nut 
the  pi'^iiliin  of  rest,  ordniiied  uiit"  nil  p«Jc»(rivus 
atiimnls.'"— .OroioJM,-  Vulyar  Errvurs,  bk.  liL.  cti.  i, 

•  ped-e-ten'-t<riis,  n.     (Tjit.  pes,  genit.  pedis 

=  the  foot ;  teuton  to  tr.',  and  Eng.  adj.  fiulf. 
-ous.]  Trying  with  the  feet ;  hence,  proceed- 
ing cautiously ;  advancing  tentitively. 

pe-de'-tef ,  s.   [Gr.  mifiirnit  (jiedelSs)  =  a  leaper ; 

TnjSi'j  (pcdad)=  to  leap.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  niiger  to,  and 
more  generally  used  for,  tlie  genus  called  by 
F.  Cmier  Helainys  (q.v.). 

ped-e-ti'-nso,y  p?.   [Mod.  Lat.  j)«i«/(e5);  Lat. 

fern.  pi.  ndj.  sufl".  -in'P.J 

Zool. :  A  snb-family  of  Dlpotlidie,  with  tho 
single  genus  Pedetcs  or  lielainys. 

ped-i-,  pref.  [I-at,  pes,  gpiiit.  p«?f«=a  fbot.] 
*'i'iunTte<l  with  or  rcscnililing  a  foot. 

ped  i-&f -rxcs,  m.  Tliat  branch  of  medical 
f"  icnce  which  relatca  to  tbe  treatment  of 
cliildren. 

ped'-l-^el,  9.     [Fr.  pidicelU;  O.  Fr.  ptdicule, 

fr.iiii  L;it  pfdiculum,  ace.  of  ped iculus,  dimiii. 
of  ;.c.s  genit.  pedis  =.$i  foot;  Sp.  ped4ctUo ; 
Ital.  pfdicelh.] 

Bot.  (PI). :  The  nltlmate  ramffleatlonfl  of  a 
peduncle.    Tliey  Ijoar  the  llowi;ra. 

"  The  caui»  of  the  holdliifi  gri!«n  fall  th«  w  lnt«»r)  U 
the  i-h.-e  niid  pon.i'ict  aulmUiice  of  Dirtr  h-nvci,  ritid 
the  /•mLcIcj  at  lliem."— Aorort ;  Nat,  J/14L,  |  6OT. 

pSd-I-^cl-lar'-i-JB.  ».  pi.     [Tjit.  pedicellfu.-^) 
=  a  little  loiiHC,  used  hero  =  a  little  foot ;  fcni. 
pi.  Mti.j.  Hufr.  -ariif!.] 
Zoo!. :  (Hce  extract). 

"The  E<^hlnod«'nn:«tA  .  .  .  un  fiimUhrd  wUli  re- 
raarkable  ortcaii".  caIImI  r>Mlfr<//aW(«,  whleli  cniinliit, 
wlipii  wcll-dutvlnpiMl.  of  a  lridautyh:<  (un:»|m--t)int  l«, 
of  (m«  foniiid  of  tliiro  MTrnlnl  aniin,  lu-rttlv  tlMltiK 
tfit-thcr,  and  p'nc^d  '.11  the  «niiiTiillof  »  I1i'\l)ili>  nt.  in 
iDovnl  by  iiiuscles.  Tbcnn  forcep*  a^n  MUn  tlniity 
hol'1  of  any  nlijrct.  .  .  But  thrrc  )■  n>i  d'ltiht  Unit 
\'fn\<U'nmnu\\nii<UTl  -if  all  klinU  Ihrv  MiUvrvo  ..lh*r 
(uiictluiu;  niHt  oun  "f  llioro  aprovrfiitly  Ik  defence."— 
liartrin  :  Orig.  Sp^lft  led.  la^ib),  p.  191. 


ped'-i-fSl-L^te,  a.  [Eng.  pedicel;  -ate.] 
Having  a  pedicel ;  supported  by  a  pedicel,  as 
a  lluwer. 

ped-i-^elled,  a.  [ICng.  jwiicel;  -ed.)  The 
same  a-s  Piii>ici:u.A.TE  Oi.v.). 

ped-i-9el-lln'-t-d8e,  ped-i-^el-Un'-e-se, 

s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  j>*:dia:!l(us)  =■  in  tliM  sense  of 
R  small  foot  {in  Class.  Lat.  =a  little  louse); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inida\  -inem.) 

Zool. :  A  family  or  snb-nrder  of  Polyzoa, 
order  rhyla<:tol:emata.  The  firms  of  the  ten- 
tacular arch  are  unite^l  tit  their  extremities ; 
the  tentacles  are  soft  and  fleshy. 

ped'-i-cle,  s.    [Pedk-el.] 

A  nrtt. :  The  anterior  i>ortion  of  the  half  of  a 
^ertel'ral  arch.  It  is  rounded  and  narrow. 
(Quain.) 

*  pe~dio'-U-lar*  o.  [Lab  pedicttlans,  from 
pedicidits  ==  a  louse  ;  Fr.  pfdiculaiTe.]  Lousy  ; 
having  the  lousy  distemper. 

"Undrrffolng  penaDOC  ...  In  loathsome  prdtetUar 
toTUt." — .■ioutitet/:  Ik>aort  ch.  ccxIL 

pe-dic-u-lar'-is,  5.  [Lat.  =  pertaining  to 
lice,  froni  the  idea  that  sheep  feeding  upon  it 
became  thus  affected.] 

1,  Bot. :  Lousewort ;  a  genus  of  F.uphrasieae 
(q.v.).  Herbs  parasitic  upon  roots;  calyx 
somewhat  leafy,  inflated,  live  cleft,  or  un- 
equally two  or  three-lnbed,  jagged  ;  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  laterally  comiirossod.  and  the 
lower  one  plane,  thiti'e-iobed ;  stamens  didy- 
namous :  o\uU'8  many;  capsule  compressed, 
two-celled  :  seeds  angular.  Known  species 
more  than  100,  two  of  whicli  are  Pedicu- 
laris  palustris  and  /*.  sylvafiM,  the  formerwith 
dull  pink,  the  latter  with  rose-coloured  tlnwers. 
The  Howers,  leaves.  Arc,  tTirn  black  on  dr\-ing. 
Tlie  pounded  leaves  of  P.  pectinata,  a  Hima- 
layan species,  are  given  in  haemoptysis. 

2.  PalcEohot.  :  The  genus  occurs  in  the 
Pleistocene. 

pe-dic'-u-late,  o.  &  $.    [Pediculati.J 

A.  As  adjactive  : 

Bot. :  Having  a  peduncle  or  pedicel. 

B.  As  sidjst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  fiimily 
Pediculati  (q.v.). 

"  rivltrulat«t  tire  toaud  la  n\\ae*»."~Owitlier:  Study 
<>f  FUhv4,  p.  4tl9. 

pe-dic-u-la'-ti,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pediculus 
—  a  little  foot ;  pes,  genit.  p(dis  =  a  fooU] 

Tchthy. :  A  fwmily  of  AcAnthnjiterj'gii  (q.v.). 
Head  and  anteric»r  part  of  the  body  veiy  large, 
and  witlioiit  scales.  The  carpal  bones  are 
prolonged,  forming  a  sort  of  arm,  terminating 
in  the  pectoral ;  pseudobranehiie  generally 
absent.  They  are  universally  distributed. 
The  habits  of  all  are  equally  slug^'ish  and 
inactive  ;  those  found  near  the  coast  lie  on 
the  bnttom  of  the  sea.  holding  on  with  their 
arm-like  pectoral  lins  by  s'-aweed  or  stones, 
between  which  they  are  hiilden  ;  those  of 
pehtgic  habits  attach  themselves  to  floating 
seaweed  or  other  objects,  and  are  at  tlie  mercy 
of  wind  and  current.  Chief  genera  :  Lophius, 
Ceratias,  Himaiitolophu!!,  Melauocetus,  Au- 
tennarius,  aud  Mallhe. 

p5  -die  -u-la'-tlon,  s.  ( I  ^t.  pedieulta  =  a 
louse.) 

Pathnl. :  A  disease  in  which  the  body  becomes 
covorod  with  lice;  the  lousy  distemper; 
]>htliirlasis. 

pOd'-i-CUle,  ».      [PEDICULATI.J 

Botany: 

1.  The  lllament  of  an  anther. 

2.  A  pedicel  (q.v.). 

pod-J-cd'-li  das,  s.  ph  [Lat.  pedlcuU:ti») ; 
Lat.  fuin.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Ida:.] 

Kntom.  :  The  sole  family  of  tho  sub-order 
Pediculina  (q.v.). 

pS-dXe -^-li'-na,    s.    pi.      [Lat.    pedicul(uB); 

neiit.  ]'l.  adj.  Kiitl".  -ina.] 

Evtom. :  Tine  Lice  ;  a  sub-order  of  Ilhyncota, 
of  which  it  is  the  h>west  type,  Antonnaj  livo- 
poliiled,  month  consisting  of  a  Ileshy  Nliwith  ; 
thorax  small,  scgirientM  Indistinct,  alwhimen 
oval.      No    wings   and    no    nietamorphoals. 

(LOUHE,  PKLiIClLUa.1 

pS-dlo'-n-lofis,  a.  (Lnt.  jvfffrtf //»«!(*,  from 
jfiliculiis  ^  n  louse.]  Covered  with  lice  ;  lousy, 
|)cdlciilar.    (Ihkktr :  Sutiromustix.) 


pe-dic -u-lus.  s.    [Lat.] 
L  Botl:  (Pkdiculii,  IJ. 
2.  Entom. :  The  typical  g?mi8  of  th«  familj 
Pcdiculidie  (q.v.).    [Loust.1 

ped'-i~Gure,  #. 

1.  The  caro  of  th^  feet,  01   the  cure  of  the 

various  ailments  th;it  affect-i  them. 

2.  A  specialist  who  attends  to  the  feet  and 
their  ailments. 

ped'-i-form.  a.    [Pref.  pedt-t  and  Eng.  J^rm.) 

Zool.  :  Slia)icfl  like  a  foot,  (filoss.  to  Owen'* 
Anat.  Invertebrate  Animals.) 

*  pe-dig'-cr-oua,  a.     [Pref.  p«i(-;  Lat.  ffro 

=  to  caiTV,  and  tng.  sulf.  -ous.]  Having  feet 
or  legs  ;  bearing  feet  or  legs. 

ped  i-grce, "  ped©  gree,  'ped  l-grew, 
"pet-e-greu,  a.  k  a.  (Etym.  doubtfni. 
Jliilin  suggobLs  Fr.  par  dcgris  =  by  degrees  of 
steps.] 

A.  As  siihst. :  A  line  of  ancestors  ;  descent. 
lineage,  genealogy' ;  a  register  or  table  01 
descent ;  a  genealogical  tree  or  table. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  a  pedigree ;  of  pare 
descent. 

ped-il-an'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  ncliKoy  (pediUm)^ 
a  saiJital,  and  avOtn  (anthos)  =  a.  tlower.  So 
called  because  the  iuvoluoree  resemble  a 
slipper.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eu]  thorbiacae.  A  decoction 
o(  PedilaiUhus  titkyiiialoides  and  P.  padi/uHus 
(the  Jewbush)  is  givt-n  in  India  in  syphilii 
and  amenorrhoea.     The  root  is  emetic. 

pe-dil'-l-dd9,  ^.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  pedil(wi)'; 

Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  ■id>r.\ 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Ilet«romerous  Beetles, 
Bubtribe  Stenelytra.  Tlie  fore  feet  in  both 
sexes  are  the  same  thickness  as  the  rest ; 
the  auteiinpe  are  iiisertoil  in  an  emargination 
of  the  eyes.  There  are  two  Jjritish  geuara 
and  six  sj'ecies. 

ped'-i-lus,  s.  (Gr.  ire'SiAoi'(7)fdiVon)=asandal. 
from  TTciij  (2>fdt)  =  a  fetter.] 

Entom. :  Tho  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Pedilidae  (q.v.). 

•  ped-i"ln-vy,  s.  (Pref.  pedi-,  and  ruo  =  to 
wash,  to  batUe.)  The  act  of  bathing  tbe  feet ; 
a  bath  for  the  feet. 

**ped'-i-inano,  a.  [PrniMANi.)  The  same  as 
Pkuimanous  (q.v.). 

•  pe-dim'-a-ni,  5.  pi.  [Pref.  pedi-,  and  Lat. 
manus  —  the  hand.] 

Zool. :  A  manimnlian  nimily  or  pronp 
adopted  by  Vicq  d'.>\zyr  and  IJIainville,  cora- 
preliending  those  anim.'ds  "nf  which  tlie  feet, 
having  the  thumb  opposable,  are  thus  con- 
vert*;d  into  a  kind  of  hand."    {.Mayne.) 

*  p6-dJin'-a-nous,  n.  [Pkdimani.]  Belong- 
ing to  or  coniiHct-i'd  with  the  lapsed  family  or 
group  Pudimuni ,  having  the  hallux  opposable. 

pcd'-i-ment,  s.  [Etym.  doubtf^.iI;  probably 
ultimatt-ly  from  Lat.  ;»e.«,  genit.  jiedis^a  foot. 
Skeat  suggests  that  the  true  form  is  }xd(imfnt, 
from  Lat.  pedamentun^=n  prop  for  support- 
ing weak  trees,  &c.,  from  pedo  —  to  prop,  from 
pes=  a  foot.] 

Arch. :  The  triangular  plane  or  surfiice 
fornit^d  by  the  veiticjil  termination  of  a  roof 
consisting 
of  two  slop, 
ing  sides. 
The  pedi- 
ment 1b 
bounded  by  . 
three  cor-  ' 
nices,  viz.,  a 

horizontal  pKOlMBMl^ 

one,  beneath 

it,  forming  its  l>asc,  and  two  sloping  or  raking 
ones,  as  they  are  technically  tiTintMl.  [Tympa- 
num.] llfsidi-s  Kculptuio  within  them,  ptMli* 
nients  are  frei|Uontly  HurmountDd  at  their 
angles  and  apex  with  low  pedestals,  U|hui 
wldt-h  stalnary  is  phtctHl.  In  ItJilian.  and 
modern  architecture  generally,  the  pediment 
Is  employed  as  a  mei-e  dworatton  for  the 
dn-ssings  of  both  ilooi-s  and  windows.  Po<li- 
ments  are  generally  placed  only  over  the  win 
dnws  of  tlio  prhicl|ial  floor  of  a  building. 
WInihiw  iwdinieiitH  nro  either  nn^nlar  or 
curved  (i.e.,  Hognienliill,  aud  Iwtli  funuH  are 
freipiently  liitHMiu'-eil  t*>gether. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  J^l ;  oat,  9011,  ohortis,  ^liln,  l>er.Qh ;  go,  ^om ;  thin,  fliis ;  sin,  af ; 
HSlan,  -tlan  ^  shan.    -tion.    slon  -  sbun ;  -(Ion,  ^on  =  zhfin.    -olous,  -tlous,    alous  - 


oscpoot,  XoAopUon,  e^cUt.    -In«; 
shiis.    -bio.    dlo,  ^o.  —  boL  doL 
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pedimental— peep 


ped-l-ment'-al,  a.  [En^;.  pedivient  ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relisting  to  a  pediment;  resem- 
bling a  pediment. 

ped-i-CB-9a'-te^.  s.  [Gr.  irtBiov  (pedion)=^ 
a  plain,  and  ot»ojr^s  (oiketcs)  =  a,  dweller.] 

Omith :  Sharp-tailed  Grouse ;  a  genus  of 
TetraoniriEe,  with  one  species,  Pedicecetes 
phasiamllus,  and  a  variety,  P.  coluTnbmnus, 
to  whicli  spefific  distinction  is  sometimes 
given.  Habitat,  British  North  America,  fmni 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory  south  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  west  to  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia.  They  resemble  the  Pinnated 
Grouse  (q.v.)  in  habit.  Their  plumage — white, 
black,  and  brownish  yellow— harmonizes  with 
the  colour  of  the  soil,  and  is  probably  a  pro- 
tection from  hawks  and  owls.  {Bairdy 
Brewer,  &  Ridgway.) 

t  p€d'-i-pSlp.  5.  [Pedipalpi.) 

1.  ZooL  :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Pedi- 
palpi (q.v.). 

2.  Comp.  Anat.  :  A  term  employed  by  Leach 
for  that  part  of  the  mouth  which  has  been 
called  exterior  palpus  by  Fabriciiis  and  ex- 
terior footjaw  by  Latreille. 

t  ped-J-paX'~pi,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pedi-,  and  Lat. 
palpi]    [Palpus.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Arachnida,  corre- 
sponding to  Huxley's  Arthrogastra  (q.v.).  It 
contains  two  families,  Scorpionida  and  Phry- 
nidse. 

2.  Pdkeont. :  From  the  Coal-measures  on- 
ward. 

ped-l-pSl'-poiis.  a.  [Eng.  pedipalp;  -om.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pepipalpi ;  resembling 
a  pedipalp. 

♦  ped'-i-reme,  s.  [Lat.  p&s-,  genit.  pedis  =  a 
foot,  and  remits  =  an  oar.]  A  crustacean 
using  its  feet  as  oars.     (Goodrich  <fi  Porter.) 

•ped-is'-se-quant,  s.  [Lat.  pedisequiis,  pe- 
dissequus,  from  pes,  genit.  pedis  =i  a.  foot,  and 
sequor  =  to  follow.]    A  follower. 

"  Forced  to  offer  up  bla  blood  and  flesh  to  the  race  of 
al  the  observant  pedUseauatits  of  the  hunting  goddess 
Diana.*'— TopieU.'  Four/uoted  Beam,  p.  136. 

ped -lar,  ped'-ler,  ped'-dler,  *ped- 

lare/s.  [Eng.  peddl(e) ;  -er.)  One  who 
travels  about  retailing  small  wares  ;  a  hawker, 
a  travelling  chapman. 

*■  Doubtlessthe  author  of  thia  Itbell  waa  some  vaga- 
bond huckster  or  pedler"Sackluyt  :   Voyages,  i.  6S8. 

pedlar's  basket,  s.  Iry-Ieaved  snap- 
dragon. 

pedlar's  french,  s.  Cant  language ;  any 
unintelligible  jargon. 

•pgd'-lar-tsm,  s.  [Eng.  •oedlar;  -ismA  Petty 
dealing;  pe'dlary.     (r.  Bivwii:  rrort5,  i.  138.) 

•  ped'-lar-3?,  "ped'-ler-Sr,  s.    {^ng.  pedlar ; 

1.  Small  wares  hawked  about  by  a  pedlar. 

2.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  pedlar. 

3.  Trifling,  trickery. 

"Look  with  good  judgement  into  these  their  deceit- 
ful pedleries'— Milton  :  Of  Re/^rin.  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

'ped'-ler-ess,  s.  [Eng.  pedler;  -ess.]  A 
female  pedlar. 

"  Some  foul  sunburnt  quean,  that  since  the  terrible 
statute  recanted  Gypsisme,  and  is  turned  pedleresi."-' 
Ooerbwy :  CharacCeri. 

ped'-ling»  a.    [Peddmno.] 
pe-do-bap-tism,  s.    [P^dobaptism.] 

P©-d6-b5.p'-tist,  5.      [P.EDOB.\PTIST.] 

•ped'-o-man-^y",  s.  [Lat.  pes,  geuit.  ptdis 
=  the  font,  and  Gr.  noi-Teia  (mantevA)  =  pro- 
phecy, divination.]  Divination  by  examination 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

pe-dom'-e-ter,  s.  [T^at.  pes,  genit.  pedis  ■=. 
the  foot;  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  A  pace- 
measnrer  ;  an  instrument  to  count  the  steps. 
Small  pedometers,  to  be  worn  on  the  person, 
consist  of  a  train  of  wheels  in  a  small  case, 
and  a  dial  which  registers  the  number  of  im- 
pulses derived  from  a  conl  attiched  to  the 
foot  In  this  form  it  becomes  a  register  of  the 
number  of  paces. 

pcd-o-met'-ric,   ped  d-met'-rJc-al,  a. 

[Lat.  pfs,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot,  and  Eng.  metric, 
rMtrical. )  Pertaining  to  or  ascertained  by  a 
pedometer. 


*  ped'-o-mo-tive,  a.  [Lat.  pes,  genit.  pedis 
=  a  foot,  and  Eng.  motive.]  Moved,  driven, 
or  worked  I'y  the  foot  or  feet  acting  on  a 
pedal,  treddle,  &c. 

*  ped'-o -mo-tor,  s.  [lAt.  p(w,  genit.  p^is  = 
a  foot,  and  Eng.  viotor  (q.v.).]     A  velocipede. 

*  pe-dot'-ro-ph^,  s.    [P-edotrofhy.] 

pe-dan'-cle,s.  [Low  Lat.  peduncuUts,  dimin. 
from  pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot ;  in  Class.  Lat. 
=  a  louse.  ] 

L  Bat.  :  A  flower-stalk.  Besides  the  flowera, 
it  often  has  bracts,  but  no  true  leaves. 

2.  Zool.  :  (1)  The  stalk  of  any  fixed  animal, 
as  a  barnacle  ;  (2)  The  muscular  process  by 
which  some  Biachiopoda  are  attached. 

^  Radical  peduncle : 

Bot. :  A  term  sometimes  used  of  a  peduncle 
springing  from  a  lateral  bud,  as  in  Plantago 
■media. 

pe-dun'-cled  (cled  as  keld),  a.  [Eng.  pe- 
duncl{e):  -ed.]  The  same  as  Peduncui^te 
(q-v.). 

pe-dun'-oa-lar,  o.  [Fr.  pidonculaire,]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  peduncle ;  growing  from  a 
peduncle. 

pe-dun'-cu-late,  pe-dun'-cn-lat-ed,  a. 

[Eng.  peduncl{e) ;  -ate,  -ated.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  peduncle ;  growing  from  a 
peduncle  ;  suspended  or  supported  by  a  stalk. 

pedunculate  d-oirrlpedes,  5.  pi. 

Zool :  The  family  LepadidsB  (q.v.).  [Bar- 
nacle.] 

pee,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naitt.  :  The  point  of  an  anchor-arm  which 
penetrates  the  ground  ;  the  bill. 

pee,  v.i.  [Prob.  allied  to  peep  or  peer.]  To 
look  with  one  eye  ;  to  peep. 

pee-ble,  s.    [Pebble.] 

"poege,  s.    (Piece,  «.] 

1.  A  fortified  fabric  or  place,  as  a  castle,  a 
fort. 

"  Hope  of  gaTn 
Which  by  the  nuuack  of  that  peece  they  should  at- 
taj-n.  Spemer:  F.  q.,  IL  xL  1*. 

2.  A  ship. 

"The  wondred  Argo,  which  In  venturous p^cce 
First  thrutigh  the  Euxiue  seas  bore  all  the  flowr  of 
Oreect.'^  Spenser:  f.  Q.,  IL  xli.  41 

3.  A  cup,  a  drinking-vesseL 
*pee9ed»  a.     [Eng.  pecce=  piece;  -ed.]    Im- 
perfect. 

"Sar peeced  pyneons  bene  not  bo  In  flight." 

Spenser  :  Shepheards  Catendvr  ;  Octobm: 

peed,  a.    [Pee.  v.]    Blind  of  one  eye. 

peek,  $.     [Peak.] 

peek'-;^,  a.  [Peaky.]  A  term  applied  to 
timber  and  trees,  in  which  the  first  symptoms 
of  decay  are  shown.    {American.) 

peel  (1),  '  pll-l-en, "  plll-en,  *  pill,  *  pyll. 

\:t.  &.  i.     [Fr.   pejer  =  to  pill  or  peel,   from 
Lat.  pellis  =  a  skin  ;  Sp.  pelar;  Ital.  pelare.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  strip  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind  oflT;  to 
bark,  to  flay  ;  to  strip  by  drawing  or  pulling 
ofl'  the  skin  ;  to  decorticate,  to  pare. 

*'  The  skilful  fihepherd  peeTd  me  certain  wands." 

SJiakr^sp.  :  MerrhaiU  •■/  i'enice.  L  & 

2.  To  strip  or  pull  ofi";  to  remove  by  strip- 
ping. 

"  The  bark  peeTd  from  the  lofty  pine." 

Shakeap.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  1.167. 

*  3,  To  strip  in  any  way.     (Cf.  Peel  (2),  v.} 

"  WTiether  its  tcrritiry  had  a  Httle  more  or  a  Httle 
1633  ptfle-d  trutn.  iu  gufface."— £urA«.'  On  a  Regicide 
Peace,  let.  L 

i.  To  take  off.     (Slang.) 

"I  got  into  bed.  nnd  under  cover  pe'fled  off,  one  by 
one,  those  pieces  of  cluthiiig."— /'itfW,  April  4, 1885. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  lose  the  skin  or  rind  ;  to  come  off  in 
thin  tlakes  :  as,  Bark  peels  off  a  tree, 

2.  To  undress.     (Slang.) 

*peel  (2),   v.t.      [O.   Fr.  piller  ~  to  pillage.] 

[Pill  (3),  v.]    To  pillage,  to  plunder,  to  rob. 

"  Peeling  their  proviacea."       Milton :  P.  R.,  Iv.  IM. 

peel  (1),  s.  [Peel  (1),  t'.]  The  skin  or  rind  of 
anything  ;  as,  the  peel  of  an  orange. 


peel-corn,  s.    [Hill-oat.] 

peel  (2),  •  pele,  *  peele,  s.  [Fr,  pelk ;  O.  Fr. 
pale,  from  Lat.  pala  —  a  spade,  a  shovel,  a 
peel.] 

1.  Baking:  A  wooden  shovel  with  a  long 
handle,  used  by  bakers  in  putting  loaves  into 
and  withdrawing  them  from  the  oven. 

"A  notable  hot  baker  'twas,  when  he  plyd  tha 
peele."— Ben  Joruon :  Bartholomew  Fair,  iil.  2. 

2.  Print. :  A  similarly  shaped  implement 
for  hanging  wet  sheets  of  paper  on  lines  to  dry 

3.  Naut. :  The  wash  of  an  oar. 

peel  (3),  •  pele.  *  pell,  s.  [Welsh  pill  =  a 
tower,  a  fort ;  Manxjipf/ei/.]  Afortitiedtower; 
a  fortress,  a  fort.  They  were  constructed 
generally  of  earth  and  timber,  strengthened 
by  palisades.  Peels  are  fiequent  on  the  Scot- 
tish border,  and  were  formerly  used  as  resi- 
dences for  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller  septs,  and 
as  places  of  defence  against  marauders. 

"The  Sv&n  villHces  are  composed  of  innnmerable 
little  towers,  like  toe  peeJjt  of  the  Northumbrian  bof^ 
der."— /"iiW  Mall  Gazeete.  Jan,  23.  1884. 

peel-house,  peel-tower,  s.    A  peel. 

peel  (4).  5.  [A  variant  of  peer,  &.]  An  equal, 
a  match. 

peel  (5),  s.     [Peal,  s.] 

peeled,  a.     [Eng.  ped  (1),  v.  ;  -«£.] 

1,  Lit. :  Having  the  skin  or  rind  stripped  off. 
*  2.  Fig. :  Bald-headed  ;  shaven. 
"  Peel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  metobeshatoutt* 
Shakesp. :  1  Benry  VI.,  I  8. 

peeled'-ness,  *  peeld-nesse.  s.     [Eng. 

peeled;  -ness.]     Baldness. 


peel'-er  (I),  s.  (Eng.  peel  (1).  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  peels,  skins,  strips,  or  flays. 

•  peel'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  peel  (2),  V.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  pillages,  plunders,  or  robs  ;  a  plunderer. 
a  pillager. 

"Yet  oats  with  her  sucking  a  peeler  is  found, 
Buth  ill  to  the  ma&ter  and  worae  to  the  ^onnd." 
TiLSser:  January's  Busbandry.  f  6L 

t  peel'-er  (3),  s.  [See  extract.]  A  nickname 
tirst  applied  to  the  Irish  constabulary,  and, 
afterwards,  for  similar  reasons,  given  also  to 
members  of  the  English  police. 

**  Hia  [Sir  Robert  Peel)  ^eatest  service  to  Ireland  aa 
eecri;tary  w&a  the  institution  uf  the  regular  Irish  con- 
stabulary, nicknamed  after  him  '  Peelers."— Eitcyc 
BrU.  (ed.  9th),  xvlii.  4&3. 

peel'-mg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    (Peel  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  stripping  the  akin,  rind,  or 
bark  off. 

2.  That  which  is  peeled  or  stripped  off;  a 
peel. 

pecling-iron,  s.  The  same  as  Barkiho- 
iRON  (q.v.) 

Peel'-ites,  s.  pi.  (Named  after  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  born  Feb.  5,  178S,  Prime  Minister  in 
1S34  and  1841,  died  July  2,  1S50.] 

Hist. :  The  party  which  adhered  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  he  was  deserted  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Conservatives  on  account  of  his 
having  repealed  tlie  Corn  Laws,  June  26, 
1S46.  The  most  distinguished  ultimately  was 
Mr.,  afterwards  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone ;  others  were  Sir  James  Graham,  Sidney 
(afterwards  Lord)  Herbert,  &c.  Theyall  tended 
more  or  less  in  a  Liberal  direction,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  became  the  head  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

"The  Peetitet  and  the  Protect! on ista  were  dlrided 
like  the  Liberals  and  the  Parnellites  now."— Z>ai/y 
Telegi-aph,  Dec  ",  ISSo,  p.  4.    . 

peen,  s.  [Ger,  pinne.]  The  sharp  point  of  a 
mason's  hammer.    Also  written  pane  or  piend. 

peenge,  vd.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Dut.  ptjr 
=  pain  ;  pijnigen  =  to  torture.]  To  whine,  to 
complain.    (Scotch.) 

"  That  usele.ss  peengiitg  thing  o'  a  lassie  there  at  El- 
languwan." — Scott ;  Guy  Alannering,  ch.  zxiux. 

peep(l),  •pip-en,  v.i.  [0.  Fr.  pepi«r=  to 
peep;  Fr.  p'^per  =  to  whistle  or  chirp,  as  a 
bird,  from  Lat.  pipo,^)i'(o=topeep,  to  chirp; 
cf.  Gr.  jTtTTt^u),  TTtmrt^u)  (pipizo,  pippizo)  =  to 
chirp.]  To  cry  or  chirp  as  a  chicken  or  young 
bird  ;  to  cheep,  to  chirp,  to  pule. 

"  As  one  eatbereth  eggs  that  are  left  have  I  gathered 
all  the  earth,  and  there  was  none  that  moved  tlie  wing 
or  opened  the  mouth  or  peeped," — Isaiah  i.  14. 


fate,  f&t,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar£ne ;  go,  p$t, 
or*  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son :  miite,  ctib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    as.  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  Uw. 


peep— peganite 
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peep  (2),  •  peepe,  v.i.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  jpif-r; 
Dau.  pi.ppi  —  Ui  Uiuot  out.] 
A*  IntransUivt : 

1,  To  make  the  first  appearance;  to  begin 
to  api>ear ;  to  bet;in  to  sliow  or  b*3coiue  visible. 

*•  A  ■lili>Ilu«  [oak]  flret,  Ju^t  peep'd  s)N>re  the  grouud." 
tlojfd:  Tolieo.  Mcllanburg. 

2.  To  look  through,  or  as  through  a  crevice  ; 
to  pry  ;  to  look  iiarrijwly  or  slyly. 

"  Why  pryat  thon  tiirongh  my  wlDdowt  Lmv«  thy 
ptfpinj."  Shitketp. :  Rapr  of  tuerecet  l,OS<». 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  riiiible  alyly  or  care- 
fully ;  to  ahow. 

"There  U  Dot  a  duigeroui  action  c&d  pffrp'outhta'be&tl'* 
ShaJxtp. :  t  Htmnf  I  ■'..  l-  2- 

peep  (I),  ».  [Peep(1),  p.]  The  cry  oc  chirp  of 
a  cliicken  ;  a  chirpiiii<. 

peep  (2).  8.    [Peep,  v.\ 

1.  The  tlrst  aiipearance. 

2.  A  took  through,  or  as  through  a  crevice  ; 
A  sly  look. 

"  with  vhat  ardoar  he  contrives 
AjMtfpat  Nature,  wbtfu  be  cau  no  mure." 

Cuwper :  Task.  iv.  779. 

peep-bo,  s.     A  child's  game;  bo-peep. 

I>eep'bole,  peeping-hole,  5.  a  hole 
or  creviee  tlirou;^li  wliicli  one  may  look  or  pet'p 
without  being  discovered. 

"The ptep-holei  ia  bU  crest."     Prior:  Alma,  IL  182, 

Peep-o'-day-boys,  s.  pi.  A  name  given 
to  the  Irish  insurgents  of  17S4,  from  their 
visiting  ttie  houses  uf  the  loyal  Irish  in  search 
of  anus  at  early  dawn. 

peep-ahow,  s.     a  small  show  of  pictures 

viewed  through  a  small  hole  or  opening  fitted 
with  aniaguil'yiug  lens. 

peep'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  peep  (l),  v,  ;  -er.]  A 
chicken  which  has  just  brokeu  out  of  the 
shell. 

peep'-er  (2),  $,     [Eng.  pup  (2),  v.  ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  peeps  or  pries. 

"  What  wuuM  I  not  give  fyr  a  pfeper'i  plac«  at  the 
meeting?  "—A'/Wfl/r<u>;  Purti/tiM  IFtrtUiny,  v.  X 

2.  The  eye.    (Slang.) 

"They  ahould  wait  to  let  the  Inmntei  rIo«e  their 
pt^peri."~/itade :  Sever  too  Late  to  Mrttd,  ch.  xlvUL 

peep'-ing,  pr.  par,  &  8.     [Pbep  (2),  v.] 

[Pkep-hole.] 

[Mahratta,  &c.  peppul.} 


pee  ping-hole,  s. 

pee'-pul,  pip'-pul«  5 

(bee  def.) 

peepultree,  s. 

£ot.,  d'c. :  FiciiJS  religiosa,  a  tree  deemed 
8a(.Ted  by  the  Hindoos,  because  Vishnoo  is 
said  to  have  been  born  under  ita  branches. 
It  is,  therefore,  planted  near  temples  and 
houses.  If,  however,  it  once  estalilish  itself 
In  a  crevice  of  an  old  wall,  it  sends  a  bmnoJi 
throu^^h  the  aperture,  wliich,  increasing  in 
tliickiicss,  splits  the  wall  and  brings  it  <lown. 
The  leavi'8  of  the  prepul  are  heart-shaped  atid 

fxiinU'd  at  tlie  ajtex.  The  first  stalks  are 
ong  and  sleniler,  causing  the  leaves  to 
trem>*le  like  those  of  an  aspen.  Silkwonns 
can  be  fed  on  its  leaves,  which,  moreover,  are 
used  by  tlie  Arabs  for  tanning. 

peer,  *  pere,  •  per,  s.  [O.  Fr.  per,  peer  (Ft. 
jxiir),  from  L^t.  j>arem,  accus.  of  ;>ar=  equal ; 
tip.  par  =  equal,  a  peer;  Ital.  jxtre,  pari=: 
alike  ;  pari  =  a  peer.]    [Par.] 

1.  One  of  the  same  nink,  standing,  qualities, 
or  character  ;  an  equal,  a  mate. 

"  Tliolr  Joublttd  ntnkn  they  bend 
Prum  wing  to  whig,  ami  tiaU  encltMi-  tilm  nuind 
With  alt  bin  w»r»,  JJilton  :  I'.  L.,  I.  CIS. 

8,  An  eqniil,  a  match. 

"  Such  a  inald.  Ibnt  fiiucy  ne'er 
Id  fairest  vl»lou  formed  ber  jiefnr." 

Scott :  Kokeb)/,  V.  2<. 

8.  A  companion,  a  fellow,  an  associate. 

"  I  ueltbor  know  tbco  nor  thy  luttrrt," 

»iird4worCk:  To  a  iliuhlayui  Girl. 

4.  A  member  of  the  nobility  ;  a  nobleman. 

"Any  geiitlemau  might  Wcomt  a  pttr  Tbo  younger 
•on  o(  a  ;^»r  waa  but  a  gunUomaa."— Ji/aeaui<iu  .  Hut. 
Kng  ,  cb.  I. 

t  •(I)  Petri  (if  Jus: 

Law:  V.isaals  or  tenant**  of  the  flnmo  lord, 
who  aio  obliged  to  serve  and  attend  him  in  his 
court,  being  equal  in  function. 

(2)  Housf  0/  Prrra ;  Tlio  House  of  Lonls. 
[LOKl.  (1),  «.,  1.] 

(3)  The  Peers :  Tlio  House  of  Lonls. 

•  peer  (I),  v.t.  k  i.    (Prer,  s.] 

A.  Traru.  :  To  make  equal ;  to  match. 


B.  Intrant.  ;  To  contrive  to  be  equal. 

*'  lie  woudo  have  p^erml  with  Rod  of  blyn." 

US.  VarUfib.,  Vt.  11  3S.  fo.  IS. 

•  peer  (2),  •  pere,  v.i,  [An  abbreviation  of 
Mid.  Eng.  apere7i=  appear  ;  Fr.  paroir.]  To 
appear  ;  to  come  in  siglit ;  to  become  visible. 

"  Like  a  divenliiiiper  oettrintf  thmagh  a  wave." 

ahaketp.  :   i'enu4  •f  AUonfi,  06, 

peer  (3),  v.t.  [Low  Ger.  ptren,  ptiren.pluren.) 
To  peep,  to  pry ;  to  look  narrowly, 

'■  And  a  UtUe  f^oe  at  the  window 
Peert  out  luio  the  night," 

LQngfeUv^e :  Twilight, 

peer,  a.    [Poor.] 

peer'  -  age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  jwr,  s. ; 

1.  The  raDk  or  dignity  of  a  peer  or  noble- 
man. 

"Lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  .  .  . 
may  have  tlie  benefit  of  their  peerage."— iiiackttojie  . 
Co^nment.,  bit.  Iv.,  ch.  27. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  peers  collectively  ;  the 
nobility. 

"  Convoke  iliia  peerage,  and  the  gods  atteat." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyaey  \.  S55. 

3.  A  book  containing  particulars  of  the  titles, 
families,  services,  &c.,  of  the  nobility. 

"Arthur  Collins  whose  peerage  Is  so  eagerly  sought 
after  by  bookworms  and  genealoglsLs."— Z^i^y  Telv 
ffraph,  bept.  24.  1885. 

1i  For  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
see  House  of  Lords.  Towards  the  end  of  18S4 
the  Scottish  peerage  consisted  of  eight  dukes, 
four  marquises,  forty-three  earls,  one  countess 
in  her  own  riglit,  five  viscounts,  twenty-five 
barons,  and  one  baroness ;  that  of  Ireland  of 
two  dukes,  eleven  marquises,  sixty-four  earls, 
thirty-seven  viscounts,  and  aixly-four  barons. 

*  peer'-dom,  s.     [Eng.  peer,  s. ;  -dom.] 

1.  The  dignity  or  state  of  a  peer ;  peerage. 

2.  A  lordship. 

"  The  Comt^  contains  twelve  peerdom*  and  aa  many 
baruulea. '■— -4 rf/uBw/ojnrt.  111.  2oo.  ^ 

peer'-eas,  s.  [Eng.  peer,  s. ;  -ess.]  The  wife 
of  a  peer  ;  a  woman  cnnolilrd  by  descent,  crea- 
tion, or  marriage.  Ladies  may  in  ceitain  cases 
be  peeresses  in  theirown  right,  as  by  creiitinn, 
or  by  inheritance  of  baronies  which  descend 
to  heirs  general. 

"  As  to  p^ere*sea,  there  was  no  preoolent  for  their 
iT\BL"—Blai:k»tone :  Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  VI. 

peer'-le,  peer'-y,  a.  [Eng.  peer,  v. ;  -ie,  -y.] 
SharpdookUig,  curious,  8uspicii»us. 

-Fielding:  Ametia.hk. 


*peer'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  peer,  s.  ;  -ish.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  peer. 

"  Ma<le  a  peerinh  example  of." — Xorth:  Examen,  p. 

109. 

peer' -less,  *  pere-lesa,  a,     [Eng.  peer,  s,  ; 
-less.]     Without  a  peer  or  equal ;  uuequalleii, 
matchless. 
"  It  la  a.  pe«rlet»  kiniman.'    iS&aA«tp. ;  Ma^th,  I.  4. 

peer'-less-ly,"  peere-lesse-ly,  ntfr.  [Eng. 

peerless;    -ly.]       In   a   peerless   or   niatcldess 
manner  or  degree. 

"  Not  BO  pfereletti-tf/  to  bee  ilotvd  ou."— Ben  Joiutm : 
Every  Itan  nut  oj  lSi»  Itumuur,  Iv,  4. 

peer'-less-ness,  s.  fEng.  peerless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  peerless  ;  match- 
lessness. 


peer- 

ning 


^.:; 


fEtym.  doubtful.]    A  boy's  Rj)in- 
et  in  motion  by  the  pull  of  a  string. 

the  perry  and  the  tap  I  worked  for  him 
"      Antiquary,  ch.  xx. 


laiig»yUo."— 5co» 

peor'-j^.,  a.    [Peerie.] 

'  pOCS,  it.     [Peace.) 

pceV'iah,  •  pov  och,  "  pev-isch,  •  pev- 
ysh, "  peyv  osshe,  •  pev-ych,«.  (Ktym. 
doubtful;  j)rol,.  1. 1  oniunatopoctic  origin  ;  cf. 
Ivowland  Hcotch  peu  =.  to  make  a  plaintive 
noise  ;  Dan.  dial.  pi<eve—  to  whimper.) 

•  L  Of  strong  will;  obstinate,  unbending, 
Bclf-willed,  stubborn. 

"  \  perviih.  aelf-wllled  harlotry." 

.ShiiktitfK  :  1  n>-'trg  IT..  HI.  1. 

2.  As  those  who  arr  strnng-willed  and  un- 
compliant are  consUf  Jy  meeting  with  opposi- 
tion trying  to  their  tempers,  the  word  peeviHh 
came  to  mean  fretful  In  tem|iur  ;  eOHily  vexed  ; 
querulouH,  petulnnt. 

"To  rwk  the  cnulle  of  biT  pe^lth  l«I)«*," 

\yordMUKirth  ■  Hxriintnn.  bk.  vllt 

3.  Expressing  or  cliiiracti'Hstle  of  discon- 
tent or  iretfnlnesH  :  as,  a  peevish  answur. 


•4.  Silly,  childish,  trifling. 

"  To  Bend  auch  prerlih  tukena  to  a  king.* 

Shak€tp,  :  I  liettry  r/..  T.  X 

peeV-ish-lJ^,  odp,  [Ew^.  puvish  ;  -ly.]  Ids 
]>eevish  maimer;  fretfully,  petulantly. 

•'  You  pefwUhl3f  threw  it  to  hn.'—SKakeep.  :  Twelfth 

pecT'-ish-nesB.  •  peev-U-nesse»  '  pev- 

ysh-nes,  s.     [Eug,  j^-t'i-is/i;  -nf,-^^^.] 

\.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  l>eing  peevi.sh, 
stnmg-willed,  stubborn,  unbending,  or  pertina- 
cious. 

"  In  otM  the  Romani,  npnn  an  Inbred  peerithneu  *ai 
engm(t4-d  i>(.Ttiuacity  of  thvlra.  aliuuld  oot  hear  rt* 
aun.*— /•.  iloJltinti:  Ltvy,  p.  1,152. 

2.  A  disposition  to  murmur  or  complain; 
fretfulness,  querulousness,  petulance, 

"To  no  [kerverse  auaplciou  brgave  way. 
No  languur,  pvevUhnfu.  uur  vain  c-mplalnt" 

yy ordne-jrth :  Kxcurtion.  bit.  tA 

pee'-wit,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.) 
[Ptwri.J    The  Laj'wing  (q.v.). 

peg,  *  pegge,  s.  [Dan.  pig  (p\.  pigge)  =  a 
pike,  a  Kjiilve;  iSw.  ;%<;  =  a  prick,  a  spike; 
Com.  pe3=a  prirk  ;  Welsli  3313  =  a  point,  a 
peak  ;  cogn.  with  Eng.  peak^  peck,  and  pike.\ 

1.  Ordinary  Langitage  : 

\.  A  wooden  nail  or  pin  on  which  to  hang 
things,  as  coats,  &c. 

2.  A  small  pin  or  pointed  piece  of  wood 
used  in  fastening  boards,  ho...  together,  mark- 
ing out  ground,  fastening  the  soles  of  boots 
and  shoes,  &:c. 

"Thvpegt  and  nails  In  a  great  building  .  .  .  api-'al> 
Bolutely  necessary  to  keep  tije  whole  Inuue  together' 
— Additan:  Spectator. 

•  3.  A  blow. 

-SmoUeu ! 
ill. 

4.  A  step,  a  degree. 

"To  Bcrue  papal  aoth-snty  to  the  highest  peg."— 
Barrow:  The  Pfjpo't  Hupremacy. 

5.  A  subject  on  whicli  to  base  a  statement 
or  article  ;  an  excuse. 

"  A  p^  whereon  to  bang  an  account  uf  a  bunt  bretik' 
laat."— Field.  Oct.  IT,  1HK5. 

n.  Tech. :  A  sionU  round  piece  of  wood  or 
metal,  placed  in  a  hole,  or  two  holes,  so  as  to 
be  ca])ablc  of  being  turned  n)und,  and  pierced 
to  rei-eive  that  end  of  a  string  or  wire  which  is 
not  fixed. 

"  ^'uu  ar^  well  tun'd  now  :  but  I'll  let  down 
The  pei/i  thiit  make  this  ninsic." 

Shtiketjy  :  Othello.  IL  L 

^  To  Uike  one  ilnwn  a  peg,  to  take  ojie  a  peg 
lower:  To  luuiiiliate,  degi-ade,  or  depress  a 
person.     (Pko-tankard.) 

"  The  brilliant  young  athlftt-  wnttted  taking  down  a 
peg."— Literary  WorUt,  Fell.  :i.  ISSJ. 

peg-ladder»  ^-.  A  ladder  with  but  one 
standard,  into  nr  tlirouTti  which  cross-jiieces 
are  inserted.     It  is  usually  fixed. 

*  pcg'tankard,  s.  A  kind  of  tinkard 
in  u^e  in  tlie  sixteenth  century.  It  held  two 
quarts,  ainl  was  divided  by  seven  jiegt;  or 
pins,  one  above  the  other,  into  eight  equal 
portions. 

peg-top,  8. 

\.  A  child's  toy  ;  a  variety  of  top. 

"We  may  form  the  bc-t  Men  of  audi  a  motion  by 
Dotlcing  a  child's /M^'fop,  when  It  spina  not  uprlgbL 
Bertchel:  Atttrunomy  (ed.  6tbJ.  f  817, 

2.  (PI.) :  A  kind  of  trousers  very  wide  at  the 

U>p,  and  narrowing  towards  the  bottom. 

"  Pr>;tnp$  and  a  bhick  buwlcr  baL  *— Zf.  Kiftgtita  : 
naventh..e.  ch.  Uvi. 

peg,  V.t.  k  i.    [Peg,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  pegs  Into ;  to  fasten  with  pegs : 
as,  To  peg  b()ots  or  shoes. 

2.  To  tlirow  with  tlie  hand :  as,  To  peg  atones. 
(Cotlo'i^iial.) 

3.  To  confine,  to  reslrirt,  to  limit ;  to  tlo 
down. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  work  hard  and  diligently. 
(With  au\tj/,  at,  or  on,) 

"  fJenrgf  bad  up  to  thla  time  bwn  jte^lng  aw-ty 
with  dogsed    peravvrraiic*."— Ail/|r  Telegraph,  aet>C 

14,  \%»y 

pdg'-an-ite,  ■<.    [Or.  wriyavov  (])jiranon)  =  the 

herbVue  ;  suir.  ■He(Min.).'\ 

Min.:  An  orlhorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  encniHtAtions  of  snmll  erystalH  at  Striegis, 
near  FreilH-rg,  Saxony.  Ilardn*'"'*.  3  t^>  3".'i ; 
Kp.  gr.  '2'A\)  to  2'&0  ;  lustre,  gn^asy  ;  colour, 
slir.dea  of  green  to  Kremish-whilc  ;  streak, 
white.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  ncid,  ;U'l ; 
aluminii,  ■»& -J  ;  water,  23"  =.100;  resulting 
formuhi,  (A1jOj,>...POb  -♦-'OHO. 


boil,  b^  :  p6^U  J<^1 :  cat,  9CII,  ohoms.  9hlB,  bench  :  go,  Kom  :  thin,  ^hla  ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  yonophon,  o^lBt.    ph  =  C 
-eian,  -tUn  =  shan.    -tlon,  -alon  =  ahun  ;  -^lon,  -flon  -  zhun.    -elous,  -Uous,  -aloua  ^  ahus.      bio,    die,  &c.  ^  b^l,  d«L 
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peganum— Pelagian 


pe'-gan-uxn,  s.     (Lat.  peganon;  Gr,  ir^yavov 
(ji^ijdnon)  =  rue.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zygophyllefe.  Peganum 
Rannala,  a  strongly  scented  plant,  with  dense 
foliage,  has  alternate,  sf*ssile,  dotless  leaves, 
white  flowers  with  gi-eenish  veins,  fifteen  sta- 
mens, and  cajisular  fruit  with  three  valves.  A 
bush,  one  to  three  feet  high,  wild  in  Spain, 
Hungary,  North  Africa,  Arabia,  Cashmere, 
the  Himalayas.  &c.  In  Turkey  its  seeds  are 
used  as  a  vermifuge  and  a  spice,  also  for  dye- 
ing red.  The  dye  was  imported  into  England 
from  the  Crimea  till  superseded  by  aniline. 
Native  Indian  doctors  give  tlie  seeds  as  nar- 
cotics, a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  rheuma- 
tism, &e.,  the  powdered  root  mixed  with  mus- 
tard oil  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair.  It  is 
the  Syrian  rue  of  English  ganlens. 

pe-ga'-se-an,  peg-a-se'-an,  a.  [Peqasus.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pegasus ;  swift, 
speedy. 

2.  Fig. :  Peiiaining  or  relating  to  poetry ; 
poeticaL 

pe-gas'-i-dea,   s.  pi.     [Lat.  pegasius);  fern. 
\'\.  adj.  suff.  -irffF.) 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii  ;  its 
natural  affinities  are  not  yet  clearly  under- 
stood, but  in  some  of  its  characters  it  re- 
sembles the  Cataphracti. 

Peg'-a-SUS,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Xljjyatro^  (Pe- 

gasos)  ;''Fr.  Pegose.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  steed,  a  horse.    (Used  in  burlesque.) 

(2)  Tlie  muse  ;  the  poctit!  faculty. 

"  Each  siiura  his  imJed  Pegaius  itp;ice 
Autl  rbym©  una  blauk  iiiaiutAiu  au  equal  race." 
Byron  :  English  Bard*  *  Scotch  /ieoietcffrt. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  Tlie  Flying  Horse  ;  one  of  the 
twenty  ancient  Northera  constellatii'ns, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lacerta  and  An- 
dromeda, on  the  south  l>y  Aquarius,  on  the 
east  by  Pisces,  and  on  the  west  by  Equulcus 
and  Delphinus.  It  is  on  the  meridian  in  Sep- 
tember at  midni^^ht.  o  Pegasi  is  Markab,  $ 
Pegasi  is  Scluat,  and  y  Pegasi  is  Algenib 
(q.v.).  These  with  a  Audromedae  constitute 
the  great  square  of  Pegasus.  About  thirty 
stars  are  visilile  within  it  here;  in  the  clearer 
sky  of  the  soutii  of  Europe  about  a  hundred. 

2.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  winged  steed  which 
sprang  forth  from  the  neck  of  Medusa  after 
her  hi-ad  had  been  severed  by  Perseus ;  so 
called  because  born  near  the  sources  (jrrjyaC) 
of  Ocean.  As  soon  as  he  was  born  he  flew 
upward,  and  fixed  his  abode  on  Mount  Helicon, 
where,  with  a  blow  of  his  lioofs,  he  produced 
the  fountain  Hij'pocrene. 

3.  Ichthy.  :  llie  only  genus  of  the  family 
Pegasidae.  Pectoral  tins  broad,  horizontal, 
long,  composed  of  simple  rays,  sometimes 
spinous.  Upper  part  of  the  imout  produced. 
Four  species  are  known  ;  all  very  small  fishes, 
probably  bving  on  sandy  shoal  places  near  the 
coast. 

^g'-ger,  5.     [Eng.  peg,  v. ;  -cr.]     One  who 

I'egs  or  fa-steus  with  pegs- 

peg'-ging,  ?ir.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Peg,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  vis  suhstantive : 

X.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  peg  or  pegs, 
2.  Tlie  act  of  throwing, 
pegging-awl,  s. 

Shoemaking :  A  stiff  four-sided  awl  for 
making  holes  to  receive  the  pegs. 

pegging-jack,  s.  An  implement  for 
holding  a  boot  or  shoe  and  varying  its  position 
while  being  pegged. 

pegging-rammer,  s. 

Foiinding :  A  pointed  rammer  for  packing 
the  sand  in  moulding, 

pegh,  v.i.   [Pecb.j 

•pegm  (g  silent),  *peg'-ma,  *pegme,  s. 

[Lat.  jMK/ma,  from  Gr.   Tr^y^jia  {pigmu),  from 
ir^ymffML  (jwj^nuwi)  =  to  fasten.] 

1.  A  sort  of  moving  machine  in  the  old 
pageants. 

"In  the  ceDtreormid»tofthop«iwn&  —BenJonton: 
King  James's  Entertainment. 


2.  A  speech  spoken  from  a  pegm.  (Chap- 
man :  IViddowes  Teares,  ii.) 

peg'-ma-tlte.  «.  [Gr.  jr^yua  (pegma),  genit. 
mjyM-aios  (;)ei/»ia(oi)  =  anything  fastened  to- 
getlier  ;  suff.  -ite  (Peiro/.).] 

Petrol :  The  same  as  Grajihic  Granite  (q.v.). 
Some  pL'trologists  include  under  this  name  all 
gianites  of  very  large  grain,  winch  contain 
cavities  in  which  crystals  of  aci-essory  mine- 
rals occur  very  abundantly,  such  as  tourma- 
line, topaz,  bei7l,  kc, 

peg-mat'-6-lite,  s.  [Gr.  iniyna  (pegma); 
genit.  Tn^yfxa.TOi  (pegrtuitos)  =  a  framework,  and 
Ai'^os  (lithos)  —  a  stone;  Ger.  pegmaiolith.] 

Min.  ;  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  orthoclase  felspar  (q.v.). 

peg'-min,  s.  [Gr.  iriJ-yM*  (pegma)  =  a  coagu- 
lum  ;  -in  (Ckem.).'] 

Chem. :  A  peculiar  protein-substance,  cri- 
taining  sulphur,  obt^-iined  by  Thomson  from 
the  blnod  of  men  and  horses,  by  washing  with 
cold  water,  and  exhausting  the  dried  residue 
with  alcohol  and  ether. 

"pes'-o-man-9y,   s.     [Gr.  rniyij  (pc^e)  =  & 

fountain,  and  /lafret'a   (?»n^^ie^^7)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]     Divination  by  fountains. 

P«-gU'-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def } 

A.  As  tt'lj. :  Of  or  pertnining  to  Pegu,  in 
Burmah,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Pegu. 

Peh'-lo-vi«   Peh'-la-vi,   Pah'-la-vi,    s. 

[From  PeJilav,  a  district  iu  Persia.] 

Languages :  A  Parsee  sacred  language,  which 
succeeded  the  Zend  and  pr-'ceded  the  modem 
Persian.  It  was  a  development  nf  tlie  old 
Zend.  The  Zend  Avesta  was  translated  into  it. 

*peinc^  v.t.     [Paint. J 

"peino,  v.t.     [Pain,  v.] 

*  peine,  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pcena  =  punish- 

ment.]   Penalty,  sufiering.  grief,  torment. 

•■peine  forte  et  dure  [Lat.  pcenafortis 
et  dura],  phr. 

Law  :  A  penalty  or  punishment  inflieted  on 
those  who,  being  charged  with  felony,  reniaincl 
mute,  and  refused  to  plead.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  statute  3  Edward  I.,  c.  12,  and 
was  vulgarly  called  pressing  to  death,  whence 
there  was  in  Newgate  a  place  called  tlie  press- 
yajd,  where  such  penalty  was  inllictod. 

"To  return  to  the  peinr  forte  et  dare,  which  wns 
the  English  judguKiit  for  stjiinling  mute  ;  it  was  that 
theprisouer  berem^Mided  to  prison,  aiid  put  iu  a  liw 
dark  ch.^ml)er,  and  there  le  1-iid  on  his  b«ck  on  the 
hare  floor,  naked,  unless  where  decency  fnrlnds  :  that 
there  be  placed  upon  his  bod^  am-  ^-reat  a  weight  o( 
iron  &3  he  could  beAt,  and  lUffe;  that  lie  have  no 
sustenance,  save  only,  on  the  tirst  day,  three  moraels. 
of  the  worst  bn-ad  ;  and,  on  tlie  second  day,  three 
draughts  of  standing  wat<-r.  that  sboiUd  be  nearest  to 
the  prison-door;  and  in  this  situation  this  should  l>e 
alternately  his  tlaily  diet  till  he  died,  or,  aa  ancieutly 
the  Judgment  ran.  till  he  answered."— £fucAifon«.' 
Comm€nt..  hk.  Iv..  cb.  2a. 

*pein-ture,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    [Painture.] 

pei-ram'-e-ter,  pi-ram'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr. 
TTtlpa  (/leira)  =  a  trial,  an  attempt,  and  Eng. 
meUr  (q.v.).]  An  instrument  invented  by 
JIacneil  to  indicate  the  amount  of  resistance 
offered  by  the  surfn,ces  of  roads  It  is  a 
clumsy  form  of  dynamometer,  being  di-agged 
along  on  the  ground,  llie  power  required  to 
move  it  is  indicated  by  a  linger  on  a  diaL 

*pei-ras'-tiC»  a.  [Gr.  ireipaimKos  (peirasti- 
kos),  from  Trctpao)  (peirao)-=t.o  try.]  Kitted 
for  or  pertauiing  to  trial  or  testing  ;  making 
trial  or  test ;  tentative. 

*  peire,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  contract,  of  apetre.)    [Ap- 

PAIBE.] 

*  pei^'-ant,  a.    [Peise,  v.]    Heavy,  weighty, 

"  They  did  eustaine 
Their peJjfvnX 'weight. "      Hudson:  Judith.  It  82, 

*  peise,  *  peeze,  s.    [Peise,  v.\   A  weight,  a 

pMi^e. 

"peise,  "pelze,  v.t.  [Pr.  peser=  to  weigh.] 
[Poise.]  To  weigh,  to  balance,  to  counterpoise. 

"  All  the  wronj;9  that  be  therein  could  hiy 
Might  not  it  feise."  Spenter :  F.  V-.  V.  iL  M. 

peish'-wa,  pesh'-wa,  peish'-wali,  s. 

[ilahratta.] 

Indian  Hist:  Originally  the  prime  minister 
to  the  feudal  soveieign  of  the  JLihi-atta  con- 


federacy ;  but  one  of  the  Peishwahs,  Bala^jee, 
acted  "  Mayor  of  the  Palace  "  to  his  sovei-eign 
Saho,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (a.d. 
1749),  became  viitual  king.  In  May,  1818, 
B^i  Rao,  the  last  Peislnvali,  vanquished  and 
a  fugitive,  surrendered  to  the  British  on  re- 
ceiving the  jiromise  of  a  large  pension.  He 
died  about  ISJO.  The  infamous  Nana  Sahib 
claimed  to  be  his  successor,  and,  disappointed 
in  his  ambition,  revenged  himself  in  1857  by 
the  massacres  of  Cawnpore, 

peish'-wah-ship,  s.  fMahratta  peiskvxih 
(q.v.);  Kn^'.  Kuff,  -ship.]  The  office  ordignity 
of  the  PeJshwaii. 

Pei-tfad;  s.    [Gr.  Ilei^  (PeiihS)  =  Persuasion, 

as  a  goddess.] 

Astron.  :  [Asteroid,  118], 

*  pe-jor-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  pejoratns,  pa.  par. 
of  pejoro  =  to  make  worse;  p»vor=- worse.) 
Deterioration. 

"  Ffforationa  aa  to  the  piety,  peace,  aod  honour  of 
this  u."4tiuiL"— Oaudcn  ;  Teun  of  the  Church,  p.  13L 

*  pe-j6r'-«-tiFe,  s.     [Lat.  7)'Vor  =  worse.] 

Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  words  which 
depieciate  or  lower  the  sense  ;  thus  poetaster 
is  a  pejorative  of  poet. 

^po-jor'-I-t^,  5.  [Lat.  7ip;or=  worse.]  Worse 
eomlition. 

■•  Tbia  pejortty  of  his  Btate.." — Adunu  :  ITorka,  IL  61^ 

pe'-ka,  pe-kan'  (1),  s.    [Pecan.] 

pe'-kaiL  (2),  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool  :  Mvstela  pennanti.  Pennant's  Marten, 
a  North  American  species,  larger  than  those 
found  in  Britain,  being  about  four  feet  long, 
including  the  taiU  Its  face  is  dog-like;  fur 
brown,  with  white  patches  on  chest  and  belly. 
It  favourite  food  is  said  to  be  the  Canadian 
Porcupine  (Erythizon  dorsatus),  but  it  often 
steals  the  fish  used  to  bait  ti'aps,  whence  it  ia 
sometimes  called  the  Fisher. 

*peke,  v.i.     [Peak,  v.] 

pek'-oe,  -'.  [Chinese  =  white  do\Tn.]  A  variety 
of  tine  black  tea. 

pe'-la,    s.     [Native  name  (?).]     Chinese-wax 

(q.v:). 

"pel-age  (age  as  ig),, a.     [Pp.,  from  Lat 

j.i7;£s  =1  hail. ]  Tlie  coat  or  covering  of  wild 
beasts,  consisting  of  hair,  fur,  or  wool. 

pe-la'-gi-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  jwlagius;  Gr. 
ireA6.yi.oi(pelagios)=^ofoi  belonging  to  tiie  sea.  J 

Zoology : 

L  Tiie  typical  genus  of  the  ftimily  Pelagida 
(q.v.). 

2.  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  Cliid^. 

pe-lS,'-gi-aa  (1),  a,  [Lat.  pdagus',  Gr.  7r*'Ao- 
yo;  (;x'/[iyos)  =  the  sea,  the  ocean.]  Of  or 
pi.-rtaiuing  to  the  ocean  ;  maiine. 

Pe-la*-gi-an  (2).  a.  &  s.  [Prom  Lat.  Peta- 
gius  :  Gr.  ncA.ayio«  (r^'Z-ifTios)  =  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  sea;  the  rcndt-ring,  it  is  bidieved, 
of  Lat.  Marigena,  or  Welsh  Morgan,  from  mor 
=  the  sea,  J 
Ch-urck  Hist.  £  Ecclesiastical: 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Pelagius  [B.  ]. 

B.  As  suhst.  (Ph):  The  followers  of  Pela- 
gius,  a  monk,  probably  of  Welsh  origin,  first 
in  high  reimte  for  genius,  learning,  and  piety, 
who.  goingto  Rome  about  a.Ij.  400,  proceeded, 
some  five  years  later,  to  x>iomulyaty  new  views 
regarding  original  sin  (q.v.)and  free  grace  (q.v.). 
He  was  the  great  opi'oneut  of  St.  Augustine, 
but  there  are  two  reasons  why  the  teaching 
of  Pelagius  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  :  (1) 
It  is  gathered  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  his 
adversaries;  (2)  he  was  willing  to  adopt  or- 
th'^dox  language,  pro\idefl  he  might  intei-pret 
it  in  his  own  fashion.  Blunt  (DiCf.  Sects,  pp. 
418-20)  enumerates  the  following  as  his  chief 
errors  : 

1.  The  denUl  of  original  sin.  and,  as  a  Decesaary 
con^pqueni;e,  its  remission  iu  baptism. 

2.  1  he  deul.d  of  the  necessity  of  gT.%ce. 
J!.  The  asaertion  of  complete  free  will. 

4,  The  i.os_.ibUityo(  a  rerfeclly  siuleeaman. 
6.  The  existence  of  a.  middle  state  I'or  liifautd  dyiB| 
unbavti^ed. 

6.  Tl'ii*  Adam's  fall  Injured  himself  only,  and  not 
his  posterity. 

7.  That  neither  death  nor  siu  passed  upon  ail  men 
by  the  fall  of  Ad.tra, 

His  views  were  shared  by  an  associate  of  his. 
another  monk,  Celestius,  apparently  an  Iiish- 
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Bite,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^11,  fitther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t 
«r,  wore,  wolf^  work,  who,  s6n ;  mute,  oiib,  cure,  unite,  car,,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e  :  ey  =  a :  au  =  Uw. 
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man.  Celesttis  was  coinioiiiueil  fbr  lieivsy 
iu  412  I'y  the  Council  of  Cartliage.  and  lu  41o 
uya  synod  at  Runic,  and  was  bantHlied  by  the 
enipemr.  He  was  ni^lii  coiidoniiicd  by  '\ 
syiio^i  at  Rome  in  480.  aud  by  the  Council  '>i 
£plic8US  ill  431.  It  in  uucvrtain  v.'ht.n  be  died. 
Tlie  coiitiovcTsy  went  on  in  a  lauguishm^ 
manner   till    the   beveutb    century.     [iSsMt- 

PKLAOIAN'.] 

"Wlillstth»P<Vf»7frt*niiev*r*if*te<JiuiaB««t»Piinr:it« 

from  iLp  (,lniri.-li  Oitin-llc,  vut  vfheif  ver  rAtio»RU»m 
hu  InfrcUKl  ruiy  \«.tt«t  tttoChiinli,  thvrc  i'elH«'l»i>i  m 
b«a  sooner  vr  l;it«M-  Ri>i»<-rtrp<l ;  Hiid  till"  ttnii  I'flu^iJiii 
biu  lievu  coiitliiiir.1  to  ili-uuto  vlvwn  wlitvll  titilil>iii/.B 
tli«  viLec-tn  -t  tliv  Fall.  itiMl  uiiUiity  mn^'itltr  lunu's 
nsturat  kl'llity."— i.'licvc.  nrit.  («L  »tb).  xvlU.  471. 

Pe-la'-fei-an-tata,  «.  (Eng.  Pdarfian,  s. ; 
-wi/i.)    The  dootrioee  or  teaching  of  PeUyius 

or  the  relai;i;iii3, 

pe-13.^-Jc,  a.  [I-at  -pfhifpis;  Gr.  triXayo^ 
(/v.f  "/oj)  =  tlie  sen,  the  ocean.]  Of  or  I'cr- 
tuiiiiiig  to  the  detp  sea;  marine;  specif.,  in 
zouU'i^'y,  ai>plit'il  to  auinuU  which  iuhabiL  the 
open  ocean. 

^  Ha?ckel  points  out  that  pelagic  medusa% 
niiiiy  floating  molluscs,  crusttceans,  and 
even  oceanic  liahes  an;  often  of  glassy  trans- 
pnrency.  Thia,  Darwin  thinks  {Dtscfnt  o/Mnn, 
ed.  2nd,  261),  is  a  pioti-ction  to  theui  against 
pfla;;ic  birds  and  otlier  enemies. 

pelaglo-flsbes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  Fislies  which  inhabit  the  surf.ire 
and  uppermost  strata  of  the  opcnocesu,  wijirU 
approach  the  shores  only  accidentally,  i>r 
occasionally  (in  search  of  prey),  orperiodicjilly 
(for  the  purpose  uf  Bfiawuiug). 

pelagic  sealing,  phr.  The  killing  of 
seals  in  the  open  ocean  as  difltluguished  Irum 
tbt.'  s:ime  a^t  ou  land. 

pC'l&ir'-i-dee,  8.   pi.     [Mod.  I^t.  peiag(ia); 

Lilt.  tuni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtP.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Lucernarida.  They  have 
only  one  polypite,  and  an  umbrella  with 
marginal  tentacles.  It  contains  the  reprodui:- 
tive  elemenis. 

pel'-a-^ite,  s.  [Lat.  peUig(us)  =  the  sea ; 
6Utr."-t(e(A/in.).] 

Mill. :  A  name  suggest'd  by  Chureh  for  the 
manganese  nodules  dred-jed  from  a  depth  of 
2,740  fathoms  i>ver  a  ronsiderable  area  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  case  tlifv  should,  ou  further 
investigation,  be  accepted  as  a  distinct  minnal 
species.  Structure  cnncrotionury,  consisting 
of  concentric  layers,  mostly  possessing  a 
nucleus  of  hard  red  clay,  but  in  one  case  of 
pumice.  Analyses  showed  a  considerable 
variation  In  composition,  but  tlu-y  appear  to 
consist  princiiMilly  of  l»inoxide  of  inaugane.se, 
Bcsquioxide  of  irun,  silica,  and  wat^r. 

pe-la^gd-nc-mer'-tjf  doa,  s.  pL   [Mod.  Lat. 

pehi'june]iiertif;>) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -Wt.) 
ZooL  :  A  group  of    Nenierteans,  living    in 
the  ocvan.    i^dy  broad,  gelatluous,  and  Qat- 
teneU. 

ptSl-agor'-nlS.  s.  [Gr.  nl\ayov  (p^Utgos)  = 
tlie  sea,  and  upvi^  (orni.s)  =  a  bird.] 

Ptilieont. ;  A  genus  of  Natatorial  iJirds.alli-  d 
to  the  i'elican,  from  the  Mioqeae  Tertiary  of 

Europe. 

pSl'-a-go-saur,  5.  {Pelagosaurus.J  Any 
Individual  of  the  genus  Pclagosaurus  (q.v.X 

p6l-a-g6-Sau'-rus,Jt.     (Or.  HXayoi;  (peiagos) 

—  the  st-a,  and  <Tavp<j<i  (aaiiros)  =  a  lizard.] 

PatfTont. :  A  genus  of  AmpUIcoelfan  Croco- 
diles, from  the  Jumsslc  seiies. 

T^l-a-gb'^lte,  s.  [After  the  Islatul  of  Pela- 
go.s(a),  Mediterranean  ;  suff.  -Wc(.Vi>i.).] 

Min. :  A  sn*)stancf,  forming  a  tbfn  varnish- 
like  incrnstiition  on  lim^stonf,  dolondte,  and 
other  rocks.  An  RnnlysiH  sliowed  that  it  con- 
sistc'l  of  nearly  '.'2  i>or  cnt.  of  carbonate  cf 
lime,  with  virions  impurities,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  mineral  species. 

pol'-a-mis, ».    [Pklamvh.] 

Z>"-f.:  A  nenns  of  liydrophtdff,  or  Sea 
BunkfN,  Willi  a  siitghs  specii-s,  miiglng  fruin 
lkliidii;,'a.scar  to  New  Uuioea,  New  ^(ialaiid,aud 
Panama. 

pel'-a^mj^s,  *.     (Or.  jnjAoMv?  <pHainTM)  =  ft 

young  tniitiy  tlsh  ;  Tn)A<k  (]>cfo.f)  =  mud.) 

Wtthj. :  A  grnu-sof  Hronibrldipfn.T.),  I-'lrjt 
dorsal  continuous,  from  seven  to  ilno  fluh-ts 


behind  dorsal  and  anal ;  the  scales  of  the 
j»ectoral  region  fonn  a  corslet.  Five  specios 
are  known,  of  whicli  Petnuiys  sardu  is  common 
in  the  Atlantic  and  ttie  Meditenanuuu. 

pel~ar-g6-,  pre/,     [Pclaroone.]    (See  com- 

Ituuud.) 

pelargo-nltrfle,  «. 

Otein. :  cVHirCX.  A  liquid  prepared  by 
boiling  a  mixture  of  octylic  cyanide,  potas^ic 
Iodide,  and  alcoliul.  It  bolLj  at  200^  aud  lias 
a  sp.  gr.  of  -SIS"  at  14*. 

pel-ar'-gon-ate,  s.  [Eng.  petargonCic) ;  -^tU.] 
Clum. :  A  salt  of  pelargonic  acid  (q.v.). 

pclargonate   of  ethyl,    «.      [Pular- 

ooNic-tmiuii.] 

pol-ar'-gdne,   $.      [Eng.  peUirg(onic) ;   auiT. 

Chem.:  C17H34O  =  C8II17.C9II17O.  Octyl- 
pelurgyl.  A  solid  crystalline  substance,  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  barium  pL-lar- 
gduate.  It  is  soluijle  in  ether,  from  wlurh  it 
is  deposited  by  spoutaaeous  evapoiatinn  in 
large  lamina.  It  ia  Btrougty  attacked  by 
fuming  uitric  acid. 

pel-ar'-gon-ene, «.  [Eng.  pelargonj^ic};  -eTW.J 

tNoXENE.J 

pel-ar-gon'-io,  o.  [Ens.,  &c.  pelartjandum) ; 
■ic]    (t'ur  dcf.  see  comjiound.) 

pclargonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHigOo  =C,Hi7.C0.OH.  Nonylic 
acid.  A  fatty  acid  occurring  in  the  volatile 
oil  of  Pelargonium  rofeum,  and  re^idily  pre- 
pared by  distilling  cludoidic  or  oleic  acii!  with 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  solid  below 
1*2%  Itoils  at  254°,  is  8liL,'litly  soluidc  in  ^vatlt^, 
but  very  soluble  in  aleoliol  and  ether,  and  b*:- 
comes  yellow  by  "keeping.  The  ammoniuni, 
potassium,  and  sodium  salts  are  crystalline  and 
soluble,  iiarium  pelargonatc,  Ci9H:Mlla"04, 
forms  white  scales,  liaving  a  pearly  lustre, 
sIi^:htly  solnlile  iu  cold,  very  soluble  in  h"t 
water,  insoluble  iu  alcohol. 

pelargonic-anliydridG,  s. 

Chem. :  CiaHyjOg  =  (CaHi7.(JO>;0.  Pelar- 
gonic pelargonate.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphoius  oxyclitoride  on  barium  pelar^'uu- 
ate.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  lighter  than  waitr, 
solidifies  at  U\  to  a  mass  of  line  needles,  whicli 
melts  at  C>%  and  cauuot  be  distilled  without 
decompo.sition. 

pelargonic-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  CuH-xiOi  -  CgHirCCoHsWa.  Pelar- 
gonate of  ethyl.  Obtained  by  mixing  pelargyl 
chloride  with  alcohol,  or  by  passing  dry 
hydrochloiic  acid  gpis  throngh  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  pelargonic  acid,  it  is  a  colourless 
oil.  sp.  gr,  o-S)'),  and  boils  at  21(>-2IS°.  Ilcat.d 
with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  alcoho'  and 
potassium  i»elargouate. 

pelargonlc-pelargonate,  $,    [Peur- 

GONlU-ANllVI>lUDK.] 

pcl-ar-go'-nitini,  s.  [Gr.  Tr«\ap-yos  (p<lar- 
go>.)  =  n  stork,  the  bill  of  which  tlie  capsules 
somewhat  resemble  ;  Ital.  peiargonio  ;  Fr, 
pelargon.] 

Hot. :  A  largo  genua  of  Geranlaccso  divided 
into  about  llfteen  sub-genera.  The  calyx  is 
spurred,  the  corolla  generally  with  five,  four, 
or  two  petals,  iiregular,  and  the  stamens  ten, 
O'.ily  seven  to  four  perfect.  Most  of  the 
species  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one 
is  from  the  Canary  Islands,  one  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  few  from  Australia.  Extensively 
cultivated  in  Eni^Uiud  for  their  beauty  ili 
llower-jiots  in  nouses.  In  greenhouses,  and  In 
the  open  air.  The  genus  readily  forms  hylirids, 
wliich  most  of  tin;  rultivati'd  species  air. 
lliey  are  popularly  called  Gei-anium  (q.v.>. 
Pelarrjonium  antiihisf.ntiriwnx  in  uncd  arnon,' 
the  Nam.iqn;is  in  dianluta.  The  tubers  of  .'. 
triste  are  (^iten. 

p8l-or-g6p'-8ls,  ft.  (Gr.  nxXapyii;  {pelargos) 
=  a  storl;,  and  wi^/  ((^;w)  =  the  f;ico.] 

OrnHh.  :  Htork-billed  Kbn«flHherB,  &  genua 
of  Alcedinidu!,  crccU'd  by  Gloger,  but  oJaHseil 
by  some  writers  with  Halcyon.  R.  Dowdier 
Slmrpe  (Vror.  Zool.  S'>c..  1S7(),  pp.  fli- (tl>)  enu- 
merati's  an'l  destTlbes  right  speciC4,  from  the 
Indian  and  Anhlmllan  rrgions. 

pCl-ar-gi-rh^h'-ctis,  x.    [Qe.   ir#A«|>yrfc 

{j¥-l>irgni)z=iti  stork,  and  ^wyx^^  {yhungchos)^ 
a  anoiit.] 


PaUmnt. :  ^  genus  of  Ph>-iiostomi,  family 
Uoplopleuridie,  from  theCu»ii(  uf  Wcstplialia. 

pol-or-gyl,  8.    (tng.  pthiroipnic) ;  suit  -yl.] 
Chf.Tfi. :  CnHirO.    The  hypothetical  nidlcle 
of  pelargoniu  acid. 

pelargyl-chlorldo,  «. 

Chein. :  CeHi70CL  A  colourless  liquid, 
heavier  titan  water,  obtained  bytheacti">n  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  pelargonic  acid. 
It  Iwils  at  220%  !i;is  a  suffocating  odour,  aud 
gives  olf  dense  fumes  ou  exposure  to  the  air. 

Pe  iSj'-gi,  s.  pi.    [Pelasgian,  B,] 

Pe-la3 -gi-^n,  a.  &  »,  [Lat  P«Ia^us  =  Pe- 
lasgiaii ;  Ptlasgi  =  tlie  Pelasgians,] 

A.  As  ail'i. :  Of  or  pertainins  to  the  I\;hui- 
giaus  or  I'elasgi ;  Pulasgic. 

"S,  As  siibst. :  One  of  an  anaient  and  widely 
dillused  prehistoric  tribe  which  was  tlie 
commou  j.arent  of  tlie  Greeks  and  of  the 
earliest  civilized  iuhabitauts  of  Italy.  Blost 
authors  a^jriie  in  representing  Arcadia  as  one 
of  their  principal  seats,  wliere  they  long  re- 
mained undisturbed  ;  but  the  origin  of  this 
]>eopLe  id  lost  in  m}!!).  Traces  of  them  are 
foimd  iu  A-sia  Minor  and  Italy.  The  term 
Pelasgi  was  used  by  the  classic  poeti  for  the 
Greeks  in  gcneniL 

Pe-la^'-gic,  o,  (Pelaroian.J  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  Pelasgi  ;  Pelasgiaiu 

"The  Pe^nayic  tribes  aiKjUe  a  iHiipia^  of  the  -Xrvnu 
fAnill.v.nUie<t  t.UbNi^alll><.'lit.but<>UlM1>'at)Jt;lrl.'U  rs 
troui  tiio  l'tiaciitcifiu\  unci  luug  w  ruW  tliL-tu  fri>iu  r:  i>L 
to  left,  u  U)  the  laud  fruin  wbeiice  they  wan  adofUtd.' 
—h'nlght:  Diet,  qf  ilccliani.-s.  b,  v.  I'eu, 

Pelasgic- architecture,   Pelasglc- 

bUildlZLgS,  $.      [CvcLurtAN-ARCHlTLC-It  Ht-J 

Pe'-le,  <.    [Native  name.] 

Myth.:  A  g"ddess  supposed 'to  Inhabit  the 
crater  of  Kilauea,  Hawaii. 

Pelo's-hair,  s. 

Miiu:  A  filamentary  variety  of  Obsidian 
(q.v.),  produced  by  tno  action  of  the  wind 
upon  tlie  viscid  Ia\'a  pn»jecte«l  into  the  air  by 
the  escape  of  steam,  fiom  the  surface  Of  the 
la\a  lake  iu  the  ci'ater  of  Ktlauea. 

•pel'-e-can,  s.    [Pelican.) 

pel-e-Clin'-5f-dje,  s.  7'?.      [Lat,   jKkcan(us); 

fem.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -ido-.] 

Ornith. :  Afaniily  of  Anseres,  or,  in  Huxley's 
classification,  of  bieganopodes  (q.v.).  It  was 
formerly  made  to  embmce  tiie  Cormomnts 
(Phalacrocorax),  the  Gannets  (Sula).  the 
Darters,  ru-  Snake-birds  (Plotns),  the  Frigate- 
binls(l''rr'gatn),anil  the'lropii'-birds(rhaeton), 
in  addition  to  the  t;iie  Pelicans  (Pelecauus), 
to  which  it  I&  now  usually. restricted. 

pel-c-can-oi'-dcj,  5.  [Gr.  ne\€Kaf  (peUkan) 
=  a  pelican,  and  <i6o9  (cUh^)  =  £iirm.] 

Ornifh.  :  A  genus  of  Procellnriiilip.  Pffccau' 
oUI'^s  urlnatrix  is  the  Diving  Petrel,  breeding 
in  burrows  on  Kerguolen  I^huid,  kc 

pel-e-oa'-nus,  t  pel~X-ca'-niis,  s.  [Peli- 
can. J 

Ornitli. :  True  PiHcan,  tiio  tvpical  genus  of 
the  fannly  releeaiiidie(q.v.).  "bill  very  Iouk; 
straight,  ijroad,  ami  llatteucd,  tip  well  hooked  ; 
nostrils  conresiled  in  a  b>n;i  groove  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  bill;  lower  mandible 
tliln,  of  two  narrow  flexlldi'  Ihiny  arclies, 
supporting  a  huge  eittensilu  pouch;  orbits 
nude ;  wings  long,  ample.  «rcond  primary 
the  longest  ;  tail  short,  rounded,  eoft ;  tarsi's, 
short,  stout ;  feet  laiyo.  Tlio  numbor  of 
species  Is  variously  estlmnteil  at  fnun  six  to 
eleven.  Dr.  Kclatcr  (Proc.  Zool.  ^^.c.,  1S7I, 
■p.  6;m)  entunenites  tin,  but  Prof.  Newton 
uinnir.  JiriL,  ed.  ittb,  xvlii.  4~:>),  folljwin^* 
M.  Dubois  (/h(W.  Miia.  de  IkUil'pte^  ls.ss), 
reduces  the  nnmbi'r  to  six  :  P<Uain\t$  oiu>- 
erolnhis  and  P.  n-hpus,  from  Houth  iMirojw 
and  Nortli-cast  Africa ;  P.  rrtiihrorhtjtu'iu  from 
North  Antericn,  olowoly  resembling  (Jte  )li?it- 
namoil,  but  developing  n  homy  txerenccnce 
on  the  Idll  in  the  male  dnrluk'  the  breeding 
season;  P.  ctyiupirtlUUu.^,  with  block  tail  and 
wing  covert**,  fmni  Austmlla;  nnd  P.  pliilip- 
7M'tfi.tiuid  I'.Jiisnit,  the  former  liavinga  wido 
mn«'!  in  Houtb*  rn  Attln,  the  latter  common 
on  the  cojists  of  tlie  wnnmr  parts  of  Amcrieji. 

pSl'^S-ooid.   pj^rl-cold.  a.     (Gr.  WA«xvf 

(jv//i^-w.t)  =  a  hatchet  ;  Llig.  suff.  -flii/.J 

atom. :  A  llgure  of  a  liatchet-Bliaped  form. 


hSil,  h6^ :  p(^t,  Jd^l ;  cat,  9«11,  otaorus,  9hln,  bon^li ;  go,  rem  ;  thin,  t**'"  '•  ^^^>  **? :  expect,  Xonophon,  exist,    -liig. 
-elan,  -tlan  ^  shan.    -tlon«  -alon  =  ahixa ;  -(Ion,  -^ion  ^  zliun.    -eious,  -  tlous,  -bIous  -~  alius,    -bio.  -dlo,  ^c.  ~  b^l,  d«L 
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pelecypod— pellet 


consisting  of  a  semicircle  and  two  inverted 
quadrautal  area. 

pe-le9'-y-p6d,  a.  [Pelecvpoda.]  Belonging 
to  the  Pelecypoda  ;  laniellibrancliiate. 

"The  united   Brittsb  Peleci/pod  fauua."— PAWip* .' 
Geology,  ii,  SiS. 

i  peI-e-Cyp'-6-da,  s.pl.  [Gr,  Tre'AcJCUs  (pelekus) 
=  ail  axe,  a  hatchet,  and  ttovs  (pous),  genit. 
jro56s  (jjodos)=a  R^ot.  Named  from  the 
hatchet  or  sickle-shaped  foot  of  many  species.] 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  Lamellibranchiata 
(q.v).  The  word  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
lias  recently  been  revived. 

•  pel'-e-grine,  s.    [Peregrine.] 

pel'  -  e  -  kyd,  s.  [Gr.  n4\vKv%  {pelekus)  =  a 
double-edged  axe.] 

Min. :  A  name  originally  suggested  for 
Lirocoiiite  (q.v.). 

pel'-er-ine,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  tippet,  from  pelerin 
=  a  pilgiim,  from  the  dress  worn  by  them  ; 
Ital.  pellegrino.]  A  lady's  lo",g  cape  with 
ends  coming  to  a  point  before. 

"  If  the  shoulders  require  soaie  little  covering,  a 
siDiUl  pelerine  is  all  that  is  worn."— 0/ohe.  Sert.  2,  ISSS. 

pelf,  "^pelfe,  *pel-fyr,  *pel-firey,  s.   [O. 

Fr.  pel/re  =  booty,  jvlfrer  =  to  plunder.  Prob. 
allied  to  pillage  (q.v.).]  [Pilfer.]  Money, 
riches,  wealth,  filthy  lucre.  (Used  only  in 
contempt.) 

"All  his  mind  is  set  on  tancyty pet/e." 

Spenser :  F.  Q..  IIL  ix.  4. 

•pfilf,  v.t.  [Pelf,  s.]  To  plunder;  to  rob,  to 
pillage. 

"For  tope// that  folk  vnlel." 

Curiur  Mundi,  6,149. 

'pelf-isll,  a.  [Eng.  pelf;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  pelf  or  riches ;  arising  from  love  of  pelf ; 
avaricious,  miserly. 

"More  prest  to  blab  foorth  hla  peJfish  laulta."— 
Stanihuret  :  Chronicles  of  Ireland.     (EpisL  DedJ 

*  pel-ft-ay,  *  pel-ftrey»  *  pel-fyr,  s.    [O.  Fi. 

pel/rc  —  booty.] 

1.  Booty,  spoils.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  Paltry  wares,  rubbish,  trash. 

Pel  'ham,  c.     [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Pelham-bit,  s.  A  bit  which  can  be  used 
as  a  ciu'b  or  for  a  double  cheek-bridle.  This 
name  is  also  given  to  bits  having  loose-jointed 
and  port  mouths  with  straight  or  crooked 
cheeks. 

pel'-hain-ine,    pel'-ham-ite,  s.      fAfter 
Pelha'm,  Massachusetts  ;'sutr.  -in*,  -ite  (Min.).~\ 
Min.  :  An  altered  asbestos,  found  in  small 
veins  and  masses.     Not  a  distinct  species. 

pel'  i-as,  s.  (Gr.  TTeAms  (Felias),  king  of 
Thessaly,  and  son  of  Neptune  and  the  nymph 
Tyro.] 

Zool. :  Adder  (q.v.),  or  Common  Viper;  a 
genus  ofViperidae,  with  a  single  species  (/'e- 
lias  bents),  becoming  rare  in  Britiin,  absent 
from  Ireland,  and  common  in  Europe.  No 
teeth  in  upper  maxillaries,  except  the  poison- 
fangs  ;  a  row  of  small  teeth  on  the  palatine 
bone,  on  each  side  the  jtalate.  It  is  probably 
the  vipera  of  Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  417,  545). 

pel'-i-can,  *  pel'-e-can,  *  pel'-li-can, 
* pel-li-cane,  5.  [Fr.j.Kiican,  from  Lat.  pelt- 
canus,  pdecamts,  from  Gr.  Trek^Kav  (pelekan), 
genit.  TreAeicai-o?  ( peleka  nos)  =  (1)  a  woodpecker, 
(2)  a  water-bird  like  a  pelican,  from  the  size  of 
its  bill ;  TreAetcau)  {pelekao)=  to  hew  with  an 
axe  ;  ireAfKv;  (pelekiii')  =  an  axe ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
pelicaiio ;  lta\.  peUicano.] 

1.  Oniitk. :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Pelecanus 
(q.v.),  and  especially  tlie  Common  Pelican, 
the  Onocrotalos  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  the  PeUcanus  onocrotalu^  of  modern 
science.  Pelicans  are  large  piscivorous  water- 
fowl, with  an  enormous  pouch,  dependent 
from  the  flexible  branches  of  the  lower  man- 
dible, but  capable  of  being  contracted  when 
not  in  use  as  a  depository  for  food.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed,  and  frequent 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  rivers,  and  lakes,  feed- 
ing chiefly  on  fish,  which  they  hunt  in  shallow 
water,  the  American  Pelican  (P.  fnscus)  being 
the  only  species  which  dives  for  its  prey. 
The  Common  Pelican  is  about  the  size  of 
a  swan,  though  its  enormous  bill  and  loose 
plumage  make  it  look  considerably  larger;  it 
is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  flesh-colour,  and 
the  breast  feathers  become  yellow  in  old  birds. 
It  usually  nests  on  the  ground,  in  some  re- 


tired spot  near  the  water,  and  lays  two  or 
three  white  eggs.  The  pelican  sits  during  the 
night  witli  its  bill  resting  on  its  breast ;  and, 
as  the  hook  at  the  extremity  of  the  bill  is  red, 
this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  that 
the  bird  feeds  its  young  with  blood  from  its 
own  breast  [6],  though  it  is  possible  that  the 
story  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  males  of  many  species  assi- 
duously feed  the  hen-birds  during  incubation  ; 
and  in  1869  the  flamingoes  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  were  observed  to  eject  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Cariamas,  apparently  in  the  belief  that 
the  latter  were  in  want  of  food,  a  glutinous 
red  fluid,  which,  on  microscopical  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
blood-corpuscles.  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  reports 
the  circumstance,  says:  "Have  we  here  an 
explanation  of  the  old  story  of  the  pelican 
feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood  ?  I 
think  we  have  ;  for  the  flamingo  was,  and  is 
still,  found  plentifully  in  the  country  alluded 
to ;  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  translation  the 
habit  of  the  one  bird  has  been  transferred  to 
the  other."  {Ptoc.  Zool  Soc.,  1869,  p.  146.) 
"Two  apecimens  of  the  hnm^ rus  of  as  Taany  pelicans 
have  been  found  in  the  English  feus  [Ibis.  mas,  p.  S^i, 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1871,  p.  TW).  thua  proving  the  former 
existeuce  of  the  bird  in  Euclnnd  at  no  very  distant 
period,  and  one  of  them  being  that  of  a  young  example, 
points  to  its  having  beeu  bred  in  this  country.  It  is 
possible  from  their  large  size  that  they  belonged  to 
P.  i,-rispus."—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  iviii.  47*. 

2.  Script. :  HNp^  {qaath),  from  a  verb  in  the 
cognate  languages  =  to  vomit,  seems  to  be 
tlie  pelican  (Lev.  xi.  IS,  Deut.  xiv.  17.  Psalm 
cii.  6).  In  the  A.V.  it  is  mistranslated  cor- 
morant, in  Isa.  xxxiv.  11  and  Zeph.  ii.  14,  the 
R.V.  restoring  uniformity  by  rendering  it 
pelican. 

•  3.  Chem :  An  alembic  with  a  tubulated 
capital,  from  which  two  opposite  and  crooked 
beaks  passed  out,  entering  again  at  the  belly 
of  the  cucurbit. 

4.  DeTital  Srtrg. :  An  instrument  for  extract- 
ing teeth,  carved  at  the  end  like  the  be&k  of  a 
pelican. 

*  5.  Ordnance : 

(1)  An  old  6-pounder  cul- 
verin. 

(2)  A  shot  or  shell  from 
sucli  a  gun. 

"  The     pelicans     whistled 
round  )tiin."~Walpol«  :  Let- 


PtLliJAN    IN    HKP.    PIMT. 

{From  an  cticamiic  tile  de- 
signed by  Welby  Pugin.) 


6.  Art:  The  pelican  is 
the  symbol  of  cha- 
rity. It  is  generally 
represented  wound- 
ing its  breast  to  feed 
its  young  with  its 
own  blood  —  a  tale 
told  in  the  fabulous 
natural  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  and 
wliich  made  the  bird  the  adopted  symbol  of 
the  Redeemer.  When  so  represented  the  peli- 
can is  said  to  be  "in  her  piety."  In  crucifixes 
the  lamb  is  at  the  foot  and  the  pelican  at  the 
top  of  the  cross. 

II  Pelican  in  her  Piety :  [Pelican,  6.] 

pelican-fish,  5. 

Ichtky. :  Euryphanjnx  pelicanoides,  dredged 
from  a  deptli  of  7,080  feet,  near  the  Canary 
Islands,  by  the  French  naturalists  of  the 
Travailleur  expedition. 

pelican-floorer,  s. 

Bot. :  Aris!ohchia  grandijlora. 
pel'-i-can-ite,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  included  by  Dana  in  the 
species  Cimolite  (q.v,).  It  is  a  product  of 
the  alteration  of  felspar. 

t  pel'-i-can-r^,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  peli- 
can, on  analogy  of  heronry,  rookery,  &.C.]  A 
place  where  numbers  of  pelicans  breed  year 
after  year. 

"I  have  visited  one  pelieanry  In  the  Camatic. 
where  the  Pelicans  have  (for  ages,  1  wrts  toldl  Imilt 
their  rude  neats  on  rather  low  trees  in  the  midst  of  a 
village."— Jercfon  .-  liirdt  of  India,  ii.  (pt.  Ii.),  860. 

pel'-i-coid,  «.    [Pelecoid.J 

pC'-li-om,  s.  [Gr.  irAio?  (pelios)  =  dark,  in 
allusion  to  its  smoky-blue  colour.] 

3.  Min.:  A  name  given  to  the  lolite  (q.v.) 
from  Bodenmais,  Bavaria. 

2.  Med.  :  An  extravasation  of  blood  of  a 
livid  colour. 

pe-lisse',   s.      [Fr.  pelisse  (O.  Fr.  pelice)  =  a 


skin  of  fur ;  from  Lat.  pellicea,  pellicia,  fern. 
sing,  of  pelliceus,  peliicitis  =  made  of  skius; 
pellis  =  a  skin  ;  Port,  pellissa;  Ital.  pelliccia; 
O.  H.  Ger.  pelliz ;  Ger.  peLz;  Eug,  piic/i(q.v.).] 
L  Ordiiiary  Language  : 

1.  A  garment ;  a&  a  cloak  lined  or  dressed 
witli  fur. 

"To  behold  the  traveller  by  tail  divest  hiroaeU  of 
his  fur  pelisse  in  thurough  enjoyment  uf  the  arti- 
ficially protiuced  temperate  atmosphere.  "—ZJat^t  7«f» 
graph,  Jan.  16,  1885. 

2.  A  cloak  of  silk  or  other  stuff  worn  bj 
ladies. 

*II.  Mil.:  An  undress  jacket  formerly  won 
by  light  dragoons  or  hussars.  It  was  "  plain, 
di'uMe-breasted,  without nrnamentof  any  kind, 
with  a  rough  shaggy  lining."    {Luard.) 

pel'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  TnjAos  (peZos)  =  clay  ;  suff. 
-ite  (Petrol.yj 

Petrol. :  A  term  including  all  clays,  marls, 
clay-slates,  and  slaty  clays. 

pe-lit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  pelit(e)  ;  -ic.]  Formed  of 
mud. 

1[  In  Nauraann*s  classification  of  clastic 
rocks,  the  pelitic  rocks  are  one  of  three 
kinds  which  he  descriminates. 

"  pell  (1),  s.     [Peel  (3),  s.] 

pell  (2),  •  pel,  s.  [O.  Fr,  pel,  from  Lat.  pellit 
=  a  skin  ;  Ger.  pelz.] 

1.  A  skin,  a  hide. 

"  The  Pell  RolU,  bo  called  from  the  petls  or  skins,  on 
rolla  iif  which  accounts  of  the  royal  receipts  and  ex. 
l^eiiditure  lined  to  be  preserved." — A.C.  EwUd:  Stotiet 
from  State  Papers,  i.  24. 

2.  A  roll  of  parchment.    [Pells.] 
pell-a-monntain,  s. 

Bot.  :  Thymus  Serpyllum. 

pell'Woolt  s,    {Pelt-wool.] 

•pell,  pelle,  v.t  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtftiL] 
Prob.  from  Lat.  prllo  =  to  drive.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  knock  about,  to  pelt. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  rush. 

*'  To  morwen  shal  ich  forth  pelle'       Bavetok.  810l 

pel'-lack,  pel'-lock,  pel'-lok,  s.     [GaaU 

I'clni}.]     A  porpoise.     (Scotch.) 

*  pell'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  pell  (2),  s. ; 
■age.]  A  custom,  toll,  or  duty  paid  on  skins 
of  leather. 

pel'-la-gra,  s.      [Ital.  pelle  =^  the  skin,  and 

agra.'fem,  of  agro  =  rough.] 

Pathol.  :  A  disease  common  among  the 
peasantry  of  northern  Italy,  the  Asturias, 
Gascony,  Roumania.  and  Corfu,  caused  by 
living  on  maize  affected  by  a  parasitic  fungus. 
It  is  not  a  morfews  mi^erice  pure  and  simple,  aa 
it  is  entirely  absent  from  certain  zones  where 
such  diseases  undoubtedly  exist.  It  com- 
mences by  the  appearance  of  a  shining  red 
spot  on  some  part  of  the  body,  the  skin 
becomes  dry  and  cracks,  and  the  epidermis 
falls  off  in  white  bian-like  scales,  leaving  a 
shining  redness  as  before. 

pel'- la-grin,  5.  [Pellagra.]  One  who  is 
afflicted  with  or  suffers  from  pellagra.  (C?tani- 
bers'  Ennyc.)^ 

*  pelle,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pell,  v.] 

*  pel'lere,  *  pel-lcr-ie, "  pel-ure,  s.  [i^ell 
(2),  s.l  A  loose  outer  covering  of  fur  for  the 
uppei  part  of  the  body 

pel-let,  *pel-et,  *pel-ote,  s.  [Fr.  pehte, 
a  dimin.  from  Lat.  ;?i7a=aball;  Sp.  pelota 
a  ball,  i  cannon-ball;  Ital.  pillottu  =  a.  little 
ball.] 

L  Orilylliary  Langitagc : 

*  1.  A  gnnstone  ;  a  ball  to  be  discharged 
from  a  gun  ;  a  bullet. 


2.  A  little  ball :  as,  a  pellet  of  wax,  a  pellet 
of  lead;  one  of  the  httle  balls  composing 
small  shot. 

■'  The  frequent  )>fffe(*  whistle.""       Lloyd:  The  Poet. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Her.  :  A  black  roundle,  otherwise  called 
ogress  and  gunstone,  borne  in  coat-armour. 

2.  Nvmis.  :  A  small,  pellet-shaped  boss. 
*  pellet-gun,  s.    a  small  cannon. 
pellet-moulding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  flat  band  on  which  arc  circular, 


f&ce.  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Sjrrian.    se,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pelleted— pelt 
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flat  disks  forming  an  omaineut.  Used  in 
Norman  architeolure. 

•pel-let,  v.t.  [Pellet,  a.]  To  form  into 
i'ellcts  or  little  balls. 

"  The  brine 
Tlut  acMou'd  wod  had  prlloigii  lo  tean.' 

ShaXerp.  :  Lov«r't  Complaint,  IB. 

pel'-let-ed*  a.  {Ens.  p^Het ; -ed.]  Formed  into 
pcll'ts;  made  of  or  like  pellets;  consisting 
of  pellets. 

"  Mr  brmve  EgypttMu  all. 
By  the  decaiidylug  uf  this  pelleted  storm, 
LlegnvvlauL"     ShaJutp.:  Atitony^  Cleopatra, Mi- 11. 

pel'-U-a,  s.  [Mamed  after  Pelli-Faleroni,  an 
Italian  natunilist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  cenus  of  the  tribe  Pellieje 
(q.v.).  Pelliu  epijmylla  has  silvery  v/hite 
pedicels,  pale  brunn  capHules,  and  a  tuft  of 
elaters.  It  grows  in  damp  shady  places  by 
springs  and  wells. 

pel-li-cle,  s.    [Ft.  pellicule,  ft-om  Lat.  pelli- 
cula, diniin.  of  pellis  =  a  skin  ;  8p.  pelicula; 
I'lirt  pellicula.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tliin  skin  or  film. 

"The  k«rnell  or  woodie  suliatauce  within  the  date. 
U  divided  from  the  fl<»iliie  |miIi^  and  meat  thereof.  )>y 
mauy  white  pcUicfet  or  thiu  skius  betweeue."— 2fuf- 
land  :  PHnie.  bk.  xlil.,  cb.  iv. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  tliia  skin  enveloping  certain 
seeds. 

2.  Fhotog. :  Emulsion  desiccated  for  con- 
venience of  preserving  or  handling. 

pel-lio'-U-lar,  a.  [Pellictle.J  Of  or  per- 
taining £o  a  jiellicle  or  pellicles  ;  constituted 
by  a  pellicle  or  pellicles. 

p5l-li-e'-a9,  ».  pi  (Mod.  Lat.  peUi(a);  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecs.] 

Dot. :  A  tribe  of  Hepaticae  having  fructifica- 
tions like  that  of  tlie  Jungennannieie,  and  a 
lol)ed  shallow  frond  traversed  by  a  mid-nerve, 
from  which  the  fruit-stalks  arise.  Seven 
British  genera. 

pel'-U-tor-3^,   *  par-l-tor-lo,  5.     [O.  Fr. 

paritoire,  from  Lat.  parietaria  (q.v.).] 
Bulatiy : 

1,  The  genus  Parietaria  (q.v.). 

2.  PifTtthrum  ParUunixi.'n. 
^  (1)  Pellitory  of  Spain : 

Bot. :  Anacyclus  Pyrethrum^  a  composite 
plant  growing  in  Barbary,  Spain,  &c.  The 
root,  a  fusiform  one,  is  transported  from  the 
Levant.  Tincture  of  p>Uitory  made  from  it 
is  a  topical  irritant,  often  u>ed  in  medicine 
as  a  masticatory  in  par;ily.sis  of  parts  of  the 
mouth,  neuralgia  in  the  teeth,  and  In  a  re- 
laxed state  of  the  throat,    (fiarrod.) 

(2)  Pellitory  oftlu  wall : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Parietaria,  and  spec.  Pari- 
etaria officinalis.  It  has  oblong  ovate,  or  ovale 
lanceolate  leaves,  an  involucre,  and  three  to 
seven  flowered  bracts.  Fouml  in  parts  of 
Europe. 

pSU'-moll,  8.    [Pallmall.] 

pdll-mell,    '  pelle-melle,  adv.     [0.  Fr. 

pesle-m€:i!e  (Fr.  ^kle-m^U),  lit.  =  stirred  up 
with  a  shovel ;  from  Fr.  pelle  =  a  shovel,  a 
peel ;  from  L.tt.  jw'a  =  a  spade,  a  peel ;  and 
U.  Ft.  mesler  (Fr.  meler),  from  Lat.  misculo  = 
to  mix.]  In  a  confused  or  disorderly  mass  ; 
In  utter  confusion  ;  higgledy-piggledy. 

"To  come  ptUmtU  io  hanJy  blowa  " 

BuXUr :  Iludibrat.  1.  S. 

pel'-lock  (l)t  pSl'-lok,  s.    [Pkliack.] 
pdl'lock  (2),  8.    [Pellett.I 

pdll^.  s.  pi.    tPELL  (2),  «.)     Parchment  rolls 
or  records. 
H  •  Clerk  of  the  Pells:  (Sec  extract). 

"  Clitrk  0/  th«  ptflU.  an  officer  beloiiKlnn  to  tin*  cx- 
«hM(tiflr.  who  eut«ini  every  t«ller'a  bill  lutu  a  [Uiri.'li- 
mpnt  roll  called  i-elll*  accrpt-inim.t.\\v  roll  of  receipt*; 
ai)d  also  make*  another  rull  called  pttlit  axUuum,  a 
m\\  nf  lliedliibiir*einflil«."-/?<(W<-y. 

II  Tlie  ofllce  was  abolished  in  1834. 
•p6l-lU9e',  (I.    {\Ai.  pellucidxis.]    Ppllucld. 

"The  rich  Tartan  ■ometlmna  fur  their  kowim  with 
p$tlu<x  or  alike  »bag."— //urAiuvt ;   t'oyagt,  I.  ftS. 

pSMu'-fld,  tt.  [Fr.  peVucide,  from  Ijat.  prU 
luci'his,  ftoin  pethtceo,  perluceo  =  to  shine 
through  :  p«-=  through,  and  hiceo  =  tn  Rhine  ; 
hix,  genit.  liicis  ■=  light;  Sp.  pelucido ;  Ital. 
peliucido.  ] 


1.  Transparent. 

"  But  the  i^nrt*  of  a  spirit  can  be  no  mor«  Ber<&nt«d, 
though  they  be  dilnto).  then  you  can  out  oiT  lue  rayea 
I'f  llic  auii  by  a  jiair  o(  »tiik»..r»  made  of  pt-Uucid  crya- 
tiill."— i/yre."  Antidote ii'jithat  AltitUm,  bk.  L,  oh.  Iv. 

2.  Clear,  limpid,  not  opaque  :  as,  a  pellucid 

stream. 

pel-lu-yid'-i-t^,  8.  [Lat,  pelluciditas.  from 
pellucidics  :u  pellucid  (q.v.).]  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  pellucid  ;  traiisiwirency,  clear- 
ness, limpidity.    {Locke:  Nat.  Philos.,  ch.  iv.) 

pel-lu'-9id-ly,  ado.  [Eiig.  pellucid ;  -ly.] 
In  a  pellucid  manner;  transparently. 

pel-lu'-9id-ness»  s.  [Eng.  pellucid;  -Tiess.] 
The  (}uality  or  state  of  being  pellucid  ;  pellu- 
cidiiy. 

pel-lu'-te-ine,  s.  [Fr.  peUut6ine;  remote 
etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem.  :  CisHitjN'Os.  A  base  obtained  by 
Bbdeker  from  hydratcd  pehtsine  by  cont^TCb 
with  air  and  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it 
separates  on  cooling  in  brownish-yellow  flocks. 

pel-ma-tO-ZO'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ire'X^a  (jKhna), 
genit.  ne\fiaTo^  (pclmatos)  =  a  stalk,  and  fya 
(zoa),  pi.  of  fcpo*'  {zoon)  =  an  animal.] 

Zool.  £  PalcEont. :  Stalked  Kchinoderms ; 
a  sub-division  of  the  sub-kingdom  Echino- 
dermata.  The  dorsal  region  of  the  body  is 
produced  into  a  stalk,  by  which  the  animal 
fixes  itself  witli  its  oral  surface  upwards. 
The  Pelinatozoa  consist  of  one  recent  class, 
Crinoidea,  and  two  extinct  classes,  Cystoidca 
and  Blastoidea, 

pe-l6-ba'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  injAo/3onjs  {pelobates) 
=  a  nuul-walker:  mjAds  (pclos)  =  mud,  and 
fiaivio  (baino)  =  to  walk.) 

Zool. :  Tlie  typical  genua  of  the  family  Pelo- 
batidae  (q.v.).  The  tongue  is  fice  behind, 
weba  complete  in  the  feet.  Pelobates  fuscus 
is  common  in  France ;  it  jumps,  but  also 
burrows  in  tlie  mud. 

pe-16-b3.t'-i-d«e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pelohai{es); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idiv.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Oxydactyla,  interme- 
diate between  tlie  Bufonidie  and  the  Riuiid.e. 
Skin  more  or  less  warty  or  glandular,  teeth  in 
upper  jaw.  Most  of  them  terrestrial,  seeking 
the  water  only  for  ovulation.  Chief  genera, 
Pelobates,  Alytes,  and  Bombinator,  distri- 
buted over  central  and  southern  Europe. 

pe~l6-dry'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  jnjAo?  (pelos)  =  clay, 
earth,  and  Apvds  (Druas)  —  a  Dryad  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phyllomedusids,  or  Peln- 
dryidae  (q.v.).  Pelwlryas  ccenileus  is  the  Great 
Green  Tree-frog  of  Australia  and  "New  Guinea. 
An  analogous  species  occurs  in  New  Zealand. 

pe-lo-dry'-i-dSB.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  I>at.  pclo- 
dry{as);  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idip.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Anourous  Batrachia, 
with  thioc  genera,  Phyllomedusa,  Chirodryas, 
and  rdcidryas,  from  the  Australian  and  Neo- 
tropical region.  Nearly  syuouymous  with 
Fhyllomedusidse. 

pel-6'-kdn-ite.  s.  [Gr.  wt\6v  (pelos)  =  brown, 

and  icons  (konis)  —  dust.] 

Mill. :  A  brownish-black  variety  of  Wad 
(q.v).  Dana  refers  it  to  the  sub-species 
Lamp;ulite(q.v.).     Found  at  Remolinos,  Chili. 

po-lo-lith'-Jc,  a.  [Gr.  tnjAos  (pelos)  =  mud, 
and  Eng.  lilhic] 

Ceol. :  Constituting  a  stratum  made  of  Clay. 
(Phinij)s:  Geol,  i.  M.) 

pe-lo-mo-du'-sa,"  s.  [Gr.  TnjXcSs  {pilo$)  = 
mud,  and  Lat,,  iic,  medusa.] 

Zool. :  A  genua  (d  freshwater  tortoises,  with 
three  species,  from  tropical  and  southern 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  Pi'lom^dusa  VKtha/ie, 
from  Abyssinia,  emits  an  offensive  smell. 

pg-li-na'-I-o,  8.    [Gr.  ifTfAo?  (pilo8)  =  mud, 

and  vaitit  (nai(5)  =  to  inhabit.) 

Zonl. :  A  genus  of  Ascidiaihe  ;  teeth  cylin- 
drical, body  elongated  ;  apertures  on  two 
small  conical  eminences,  the  lower  end  pro* 
videil  with  fine  rootlets.  Two  Hpccies  occur 
in  Britain  and  Norway.  They  are  found 
embedded  in  mud. 

pfi-lA  piB'  iia,   8.      [Or.  nuKomnta  (pelopoiial 

=  maKing  of  cluy  :  trijAd?  (pflos)  =  mud,  and 
wotcttt  (po*^5)  =  to  make.! 


Entom. :  A  genus  of  Sphecidae,  with  a 
wide  geographical  range.  Some  species  form 
clusters  of  mud  cells  against  walls,  or  be- 
neath the  eaves  of  houses,  whence  one  of  them 
lias  been  called  in  America  the  Mud  chick. 
Pelopteus  spirifex  is  found  in  the  coautriea 
bordering  Uic  Mediterranean. 

Pel-o-pon-ne'-si-an,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  Pelopon- 
ntsius,  from  Peloptmnesus,  Gr.  Jlt\oiT6y%^tro^ 
iPeloponticsos)  =  the  island  of  Pelops,  {mm 
TliXo^  {Pelops\  ^nit.  n<'Ao»ro5  (Pelopos),  son  of 
Tantalus,  and  trrjtro^  (nisos)  =  an  island.] 

A*  As  ailjective  : 

Geog.:  Pertdning  to  the  Peloponnesus,  or 
Morea,  the  southern  peninsula  of  Greece. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

pel'-or,  s.     [Gr.  ntKiap  ipelor)  =  a  monster.] 
Ir.htky.  :    A    genus    of  Scorpx-ninte   (q.v.). 
Characters  of  the  family,  with  the  head  of 
irregular  and  ni<instrous  form.     Pelor  Jilamen- 
tosum  IS  from  the  Mauritius. 

pe-lbr'-i-a,  s.    [Gr.  ire'Awpoc  (peloros)  =  mon* 

strous.]    [Pelor] 

Bot. :  The  abnormal  regularity  of  flowers 
usually  irregular  but  symmetrical.  It  often 
occurs  in  Graminacew,  Leguminosic,  Labiatae, 
Scrophulariacen',  and  Violaceffi.  For  instance, 
in  the  Toad-flax  {l.inaria  inLlgari^)  there  ar« 
sometimes  five  spurs  instead  of  one. 

pe-lor'-ic,  o.     (Mod.  Lat.  pelor(ia);  -ic.] 

Bot.  £c. :  Manifesting  peloria(q. v.);  regular. 

■•  The  centml  flower  thus  becoming  pyloric  or  regnr 
l&T."— Da rtein  .   Origin  q/ Spcci«4  led.  6th),  l>.  114. 

pe'-Ior-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  pelariia);  -Unt.]  The 
same  as  Peloria  (q.v.). 

"  pe-ldr-iz-a'-tion,  s.    [Mod.  Ijit.  j^loiiia); 
Eug.  sutl".  -i::iition.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Peloria  (q.v.). 

"  In  some  Instnncea,  by  pftarix'ttioTU  It  la  found  that 
tetnulyuttiui>u»  plonta  becume  tetXMkdrous.'— /taVour; 
Botany,  S  C54. 

pel-or-o-sau'-riis.  «.    [Gr.  weAwpos  (peloros) 
=.  monstrous,  and  o-aOpos  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.) 
Palcpont. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilia  from  the 
Wealden. 

pel-o-si-der'-xte,  s.      [Gr.  ireAo«  (pdoa)  - 

brown,  and  Eng.  siderite.\ 

Mill.  :  A  name  suggested  for  a  clay-iron- 
stone which  differed  somewhat  from  the  typi- 
cal Sphierosiderite  (q.v.), 

pel'- o -sine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  (ewsam)peto»; 
•iiie  (Chem.).} 

Chem.:  CigHoiNOa.  Cissampeline.  An  alka- 
loid discovered  by  wig^^ers,  in  183l»,  U\  the 
root  of  Pareira  brava  (Cissamjielos  Pari-ira). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  is  uncrysUdlizable,  iniKloTOUs,  and 
has  a  sweetish,  bitter  taste.  Fliickiger  de- 
clares that  this  alkaloid  i.*t  undislinguishable 
from  bebirine,  the  alkaloid  of  greenluart  bark. 

pel' ot-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.]  Packs  or 
bales  of  .Spanish  wool. 

pelt  (1),  s.  [Either  sliortened  from  j>fiJry(q. v.) 
or  peltre,  or  directly  from  M.  H.  Ger.  ptUis; 
Ger.  pelz  =  a  skin,  from  Lat.  pellis.] 

1.  A  skin  ;  a  hide  with  the  hair  or  wool  oo 
it ;  a  mw  hide. 

"  Now  hero  It  Heoina  ilio  i-ani4>ra  hair  li  tAkeii  by 
mliit<Taf.ir  tho  Mkin  ur  }>cU  with  the  hair  cm  IC— 
Brown*.'  Vuig.ir  £rr<H*rt,  bit.  v.,  ch,  x». 

2.  The  skin. 

*'  A  ccabby  tetter  on  their  /tefr<  will  ■tick." 

Drgdfn:   ntyil :  (iaorficilL m 

3.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn. 

•  4.    A  miserly,  stingy   fellow.      (Iluloet.) 

rPKI.TEU(2).] 

'  0.  A  game  of  canU  similar  to  whist, 
played  by  tlin-o  persiuis. 

pelt-mongor,  s.  One  who  deals  In  i>elt4 
or  raw  hides. 

pelt-rot,  f.  A  diHenso  In  slicep  fn  which 
the  wool  falls  off,  U>aving  the  sktn  bare  i 
cidte<l  alNo  tiie  naked  diKcase. 

pelt'WOol,  poll-wool,  $.  Wool  from 
the  skin  of  a  dead  sheep. 

pSlt  (2).  8.    (Pelt,  v.) 

'LA  blow ;  n  stroke  from  Bometldng  thrown. 
"  Qrorgv  hit  th'  dnwon  >tioh  m  prlt  " 

Ptrcg  lifli^utti  eniiih  iti-rui. 


hSU,  h6^ ;  po^t.  j6^1 ;  cat,  90II,  choma,  ^hln.  bon^h :  go.  Rom ;  thin,  (bis  ;  sin,  a^ :  oxpcot.  :tConophon.  oxlst.    ph  =  f, 
-«ian,    tlon  =  shan.    -tloo,  -slon  -  Bbun  ;  -(Ion,  ^lon  -  zbun.    -olous,  -tious,  -slous      »buji.      blo,    dlo,  &.c.  ~  b^l,  d9L 
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pelt— pen 


(From  The  Touml^y  Gat- 
lery.  Britith  3futeum.) 


2;  A  rage,  a  pasyion. 

H  Full-pelt :  As  hard  and  fast  as  one  can  go. 

pelt,  *pelte,  *pelt^en,  *pat-€n,  "pult- 

en,  lit.  &  i.     [Prob.  from  an  A.S.  pyJtan  (not 
reconled)  =  to  thrust,  to  drive ;  from  Lat.  -indto 
=  to  beat,  to  strike ;  from  ^ello  =  to  dii\ e.J 
A*  Tiunsitive: 

1,  To  beat,  to  strike. 

"  The  deacon  wa»  p^ftiv^  htm  all  over  with  a  stout 
mriich."— ^cr tinier e  JUag-ui lie.  March.  1B78.  p.  6»x 

2,  To  strike  orassail  with  something  thrown 
or  driven  :  as,  To  pelt  with  stones. 

3,  To  assail  or  attack  in  any  way. 

"There  la  no  vice  h-is  been  so  )>eltfd  with  good 
•enteiices." — C-wley  :  Eisays;  Of  Ac  trirf. 

*  4.  To  drive  by  assailing  or  attacking  with 
things  thrown. 

*5.  Tot.hruKt,  to  put. 

••  Hire  odhtx  eare  piltcth  hire  tail  therione.* 

Old  Eiig.  UomUiet.  lU.  IW. 

6.  To  throw,  to  cast,  to  hurl. 

*'  My  PhilHs  me  with  pett«d  apples  pHea: 
Tbeu  trlppiug  to  the  wood  ttie  wanton  hlea.** 

Dryden;  Virgil;  EclAW.  97. 

S,  Intransitive : 

L  To  throw  missiles. 

"Pdt  80  fast  at  one  another's  pate  * 

Shakt^Fp.  :  1  Ifeftr!/  VI..  ItL  1. 

*  2.  To  throw  out  words ;  to  use  abusive 
language. 

*■  Another  Bmother^d  seema  to  pert  and  swear." 
Shnh€$]i. :  liaj-e  of  tucrece,  1.418. 

3.  To  beat  down  heavily ;  as.  The  raiu  pelted 
down. 

peL'-ta  (pi.  pel'-tSBi),  &  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  n-e'ATTj 
{pelt'c)  =  a  sliield.J 

1.  Rom,  Antiq. :  A 
small  shield  of  wicker 
or  wood  covered  with 
leatlier.  It  was  usually 
of  an  elliptic  form,  or 
nearly  crescent-sha]  led. 
The  portion  cut  out 
was  intended  to  afford 
a  view  of  the  advanc- 
ing enemy. 

2.  Bot.  :  A.  flat  shield 
without  any  rim  occurring  in  the  lichenaceous 
genus  Peltideji. 

pelt-an'-dra,  s.    [Lat.  pelta  (q.v.).  and  ivnfl 

((//ler),  getiit.*  at'5p6^  (andTOs)  =  a  man.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Caladieai.  Pdtandra.  vir- 
ginica  yields  a  starchy  substance. 

pel-tar'-i-on,  s.  [Gr.  ireKrapiou  (peltarion), 
diiuin.  from  WAttj  ^ielte).^     [Pelta.] 

PaliTont.  :  An  oval  or  nearly  circular  body, 
concave  above  and  flattened  below,  found  in 
tlift  Jurassic  strata.  Probably  the  operculum 
of  Neritopsis. 

peZ'-tate,  pel'-tat-ed,  a.    [Lat  pclta  =  a 

sliifld.J 

Bot.:  Shield-shaped,  and  fixed  to  the  stilk 
by  the  centre,  or  by  some  point  distinctly 
within  the  margin,  as  the  leaf  of  TropiL-olum. 
Called  also  Umbilicate. 

pel-tate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  peltate;  -ly.]  In  a 
peltate  mauner. 

pel-tat'-lr-f id,  a.   [Lat.  peltatvs,  in  Mod.  Lat. 
=  peltate.  Class.  Lat.  =  armed  v.ith  a  pelta, 
&n'ijiiulf>  (pa.  t.  ^t^')  =  to  cleave.] 
Bot.  (Of  a  peltate  leaf) :  Cut  into  divisions. 

pel*ta.'-tion,  s.  [Peltatk.]  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  peltate  ;  a  peltate  form. 

*'  A  similar  peirntion  towards  the  exttemities  ol  the 
paruxluiiil  exi-Aualou," — Journal  <if  Butany,  x.  i;io. 

pelt'-er  (l),  5,  [Eng.  pdt^  v. ;  -er.\  One  who 
pelts. 

*  pel'-ter  (2),  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  pxliry  (q.v.) ; 
of.  pelting.]  A  mean,  sordid,  miserly  peiaou ; 
a  miser. 

"The  veriest  j^elfer  piltle. ' 

Kendall :  Eluwen  o/  Epigram,  JSTT. 

pel-tid'-€-a.  a.  [Gr.  ttcAttj  {pelte)  =  a  shield, 
and  «I6os  ('Udos)  =  form.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  partly  a  s>'nonym 
of  Peltigera.  Family  Parnit'liaiUe.  I'elti'dea 
aphtho&i  is  considered  antlielmintic.  P.  canina 
Wds  cace  thought  of  use  In  hydrophobia. 

peV-ti-form.  a.  [Lat.  pelta  =  a  shield,  and 
forma  =  a  form.] 

Bot. :  Having  simple  veins  arranged  as  in  a 
peltate  leaf. 


pel-tig'-er-a,  s.  [Lat  pelta  =  a  shield,  and 
gero  =  to  bear.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Lichens  founded  by  Hoff- 
mann. It  contains  species  of  Peltidea  and 
8ticta. 

pel'-ti-nerved,  a.  [Lat  pelta  =  a  shield, 
i  connect,  and  Eng.  nenvd,] 

Bot.:  Having  the  principal  nerve  in  a  pel- 
tate leaf  divided  into  several  bi^ucbes. 

pelt-ing  (1),  a.    [Pelt,  v.) 

1.  Falling  or  beating  down  heavily  and 
persistently. 

"Tlie  Eftthering  clouds  discharged  themselves  la  a 
pelting  e\iov/tir."— Daily,  Telegrtiph,  Sept.  11,  1885. 

*  2.  Angry,  passionate. 

•■  In  a  pp/foi^  chafe  she  brake  all  to  peaces  the  wenches 
Imagery  worke."— rojujcfi;  ffisc.  Serpents,  p.  aS9. 

*  pelt'-ing  (2),  a.  [Etyra.  doubtful ;  prob. 
allied  to  paltry  (q.v.).J    Paltry, 

•■Hybla  being  but  a  pelting  Uttle  ioviu'—Sorth  : 
Plutarch,  p.  4i.a. 

pel-to-bry'-on,  a.     [Gr.  irfA-nj  {pelt^  =  a 
shield,  and  ^pvov  (pnion)  =  a  mossy  seaweed.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Piperidae.    Pdtobryon  km' 
gi folium  is  used  in  tropical  America  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  pepper. 

pel-too'-ar-xs,  «.  [Gr.  veX-rn  (pdtS)  =  a 
shield,  and  xapC^  (/.•ans)=  a  shrimp.) 

Paltrojit. :  A  Silurian  genus  of  Phyllopoda. 
Thecarapaceisaj 'proximately  circular,  striated 
concentiically,  and  consists  of  two  valves  of  a 
semi-circular  form,  dorsally  united  by  a  straight 
median  hinge,  and  notcht-d  in  front  so  as  to 
leave  a  space,  which  is  completed  by  a  tbiid 
parabolic  valve,  or  rostrum ;  body-rings  un- 
known. 

pel-to-che-ly'-i-deB.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  pel- 
tochely(s) ;  Lat.  fum.  pL  adj.  sutl".  -id<E.] 

Pal<r(ynt.:  A  primary  division  of  Chelonian 
R''ptile9  in  which  tliere  are  no  homy  scales, 
but  a  granular,  bony  skeleton,  superimposed 
iqion  that  of  the  carapace  and  plastron.  It 
includes  the  Trionychida;.  {Phillips:  GeoL 
i.  673.) 

pel-to-clie'-lys,  s.  [Or.  ireX-nj  (pelti)  =  a 
shield,  and  Mud.  Lat  che!ys(q.v.).^ 

PalcFont.:  The  typinal  genus  of  Prltoche- 
lyidae  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in  the  Wealden  of 
Belgium. 

pel'-to-don.  s.     [Gr.  ireA-nj (pei^f )  =  a  shield; 

suff.  -odon  (q.v,).] 

Bot. :  A  menthaceous  plant,  family  Hyptidse. 
Pellodon  radicans  is  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

pel'-to-gas-ter,  s.  [Gr.  WXtt)  (pcltS)  =  a 
shield,  and  yaerr^p  (gaster)  =.  the  belly.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rhizocephala  (q.v,),  para- 
sitic on  Pagurus,  and  itself  the  host  of  another 
parasite,  Liiiope,  a  Bopyrian  Isopod.  The 
body  is  like  a  sac,  devoid  of  segmentation 
and  limbs  ;  the  aperture  of  the  sac  is  funnel- 
shaped,  and  gi  ves  off  root-like  processes 
which  branch  out  through  the  body  of  the 
infested  animal.  Alimentary  canal  obsolete; 
sexes  combined. 

pel-t6ph'-6r-iiin,  s.  [Gr.  ntX-n}  (ptlte)  =  a 
shield,  and  "^opo-,"  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  CffisalpinieEe,  akin  to  C^sal- 
pinia,  in  which  it  is  ofttn  merged.  Pelto- 
phomm  Linno'i,  the  same  as  CcFsalpinia 
brasiliensis,  furnishes  Brasiletto  wood.  P, 
Vogdionuni  is  also  called  Brasiletto. 

t  pel-to-rhi'-nus,  s.    [Gr.  W^ttj  (pelt^  =  a 
shield,  and  pi?  (Wiw),  genit.  piws  (rhinos)  — 
the  nose.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Stenodemia  (q.v.). 

pel'-tr^,  "•  pel-tre,  si  [Fr.  2^lleterie  =  ihe 
trade  of  a  skinner  or  pelt-monger;  p€ll€tier  =  a 
skinner,  fiom  O.  Fr.  pel ;  Lat  pellis  =  a  skin.] 

1.  Pelts  or  skins  collectively ;  skins  orliides 
with  the  fur  or  wool  on. 

2.  A  worthless  or  ref-ise  object 
peltry-ware,*peltre-ware»8.  Peltry. 

po-lU'-do,  8.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Dasypvs  villo^ms,  tlie  Hairy  Armadillo, 
from  the  Pampas  north  of  Rio  Plata,  atnl 
Chili.  It  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  with 
large  elliptic;d  ears  and  broad  muzzle.  The 
bands  are  six  or  seven  in  number,  the  tail  is 
long  anil  slender,  hairy  at  the  root,  and  the 
body  covered  with  abundant  silky,  half-bristly. 


black  hair.  It  does  not  burrow,  and  Is  only 
found  on  the  dry  uphind  plains. 

pel'-vio.  a.  rPELTis.]  Pertaiiiiog  or  belong- 
ing to  the  pelvis. 

pelvlo-arclu  »• 

Anat. :  Ttie  ilium,  Ischitun,  and  pubea,gen&' 
rally  anchylosed. 

pelvic-cavity,  e. 

Anat.:  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
{Quam.) 

pelvic-limbs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  legs ;  the  lower  extremitlea 

pel-vim'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  pelvis  =  the  pelvl% 
and  Eng,  meter  (q.v.).] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  to  measure  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvis. 

pel'-vis,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  Anat. :  The  lower  portion  of  the  great 
abdominal  cavity,  bounded  by  the  abdo- 
men above,  the  perineiun  below;  the  peri- 
toneum, muscles,  and  fascia  in  front,  below, 
and  at  the  side ;  and  the  sacral  plexus  of 
ner\'es  and  tlie  sacrum  behind.  It  couUiins 
the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  vesicul<e  aemiiutles, 
and  reetum.  It  is  composed  of  the  two  ussa 
innominata,  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx. 
[Innominate-bone.]  There  are  marked  dif- 
ferences in  the  male  and  female  pelvis;  that 
of  the  male  is  the  stronger,  witli  a  deeper  and 
much  narrower  cavity  ;  that  of  the  female  is 
much  sliallouer  and  more  widely  expanded. 
The  axis  of  the  inlet  is  downwards  and  bf-uk- 
wards,  and  of  the  outlet  downwards  and  fur- 
wards.  These  points  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  surgeon  and  the  accoucheur. 

2.  Comjia  rat  ire  Anatomy  : 

(1)  In  a  sense  corresponding  to  Mo.  I4 

(2)  The  basal  portion  of  the  cup  in  cHnoids. 

3.  Pathol. :  There  may  be  pehic  abscess, 
cellulitis,  hematocele,  and  peritonitis. 

pem'-mi-can,  pem'-I-can,  s.     [K.  Amer. 

Indian.]  Meat  cut  in  thin  slices,  divested  ot 
fat,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  then  pimnded  into  a 
paste,  nuxed  with  melted  fat,  and  sometimes 
dried  fruit,  and  jTessed  tightly  into  cakes  or 
bags.  It  is  an  easily  preserved  food,  and  will 
keep  for  a  long  time,  and  contains  much  nutri- 
ment in  a  small  compass. 

•*T?ien  oD  fiffnirt(7i  they  feasted.' 

U-'ngfcUow  :  S-ng  of  Biawatha.  xi. 

pem'-pher-xs,  s.  [Gr.  jre/i^ijptV  (pemphEris) 
=.  a  kind  of  lish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  gt^nns  of  Acanthopterygif,  ftimily 
Kurtidifi,  having  the  air-bladder  divided  into 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion.  The 
species  are  few,  and  consist  of  shore-flshes  of 
tropical  seas. 

p6m'-plxi-gus,s.  [Gr.  neV'ftHpfinipAi?:),  genit 
Tre/i»/)ivos  (^fm^Aigos)  =  something  tilled  with 
air.  J 
Pathol. :  A  vesicular  eruption.    [Bulla.] 

pem'-phis,  5.  [Gr,  ir^^i's  ipemphi&)  =  a 
bubble.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lythreie.  Pemphis  acidida 
grows  on  the  coasts  of  tropical  Asia.  It  is 
used  as  a  potherb. 

pem-plire''-don,  s.  [Gr.  n-eM*p»?Swf  (pern- 
phredo't)  ==■  a  kind  of  wasp  which  built  in 
hollow  oaks  or  underground.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Sphecidae.  Pemphredon 
luguhris^  a  small  black  species,  is  comiuon  in 
Britain  ;  it  stores  its  nest  with  aphides. 

pen  (1),  s.    [Pfn  (1),  w.]    A  small  enclosoroy  at 

for  Ciittle,  fuwls,  kc. ;  a  coop,  a  sty. 

"  Jfow.  Bhepherd*.  to  your  helple^  charge  be  kind, 
B.'tfQe  the  I'agliig  year,  and  till  their /irns 
With  food."  Thom*oni   Winter,2(^ 

pen  (2),  '  penne,  s.    [O.  Fr.  peniw.  from  Lat. 
pcnna  =  (1)  a  li-ather,  (2)  a  ]>en  ;  Port.  &  ItaL 
penna;  Dut  &  Dan.  ptn;  Hvf,  ^7uta;  IceL 
peniii.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally  : 
(1)  A  feather,  a  quilL 
"The  proud  peacock.  oveirhargMirlth ■pwu^ 

Ben  Junion  :  staple  qf  .VetOM.  T.  % 

*  (2)  A  wing. 

"  Peather'd  soon  and  fled^'d. 
They  scmm'd  their  /fus.  und  soniuR  tb'  air  sublime, 
.  .  .  despia'd  the  ground."        Milton :  /*.  L..  viL  *20. 

(3)  An  instrument  for  writing  by  means  of 
a  fluid  ink.    Pens  originally  were  made  of  the 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  ftither ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  -wgif,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  ©;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pen — penannular 
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qnills  of  largf  birds,  but  now  quill-pens  are 
«ompiii"atlvely  littie  used,  being  supereedid  to 
a  greitt  extent  by  iia-tal  pens.  The  latter 
wtre  tirst  regularly  intn»duu*.-d  for  aale  in  lsu3  ; 
tbeyare  Uiada  principally  of  bImI,  but  other 
metils,  as  goM,  silver,  platinum,  almniuium, 
kc,  are  also  usud. 

"  Beueitth  the  rule  of  man  entirely  grwtt 
Th«  ptn  Ls  uilgbtler  thnii  the  su^nl  " 

L^rian :  aidnlim,  U.  3. 
(4)  All  fnk-legof  a  comiioss. 
2.  Figuratirfbj : 
(1)  One  who  used  a  pen  ;  a  penman,  a  writer. 

•  (2)  Style  or  quality  of  writing. 

n.  Comp.  Aiiat. :  [Crrri-E-BONE.  Gladius]. 

^  For  the  various  kinds  of  pons,  as  Bow- 
pen,  Drawing-pen,  &c,  see  under  tlie  com- 
pounds. 

pen-and-ink,  a, 

1.  Exei-uted  with  a  pen  and  ink. 

"  It  is  a  pen-and-ink  dmwlng." — *u(A«y;  Lettert, 
It-  81. 

2.  Literary  ;  in  writing. 

pen-oase,  s.    A  case  or  holder  for  pens. 

pen-cutter,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
cuts  or  iiiukes  pens. 

'  pen-feather,    '  pin-feather,  s.     A 

feather  not  fully  developed,  usually  applied 
to  the  priinni  it-s. 

*  pen-feathered,  *  pin-feathered,  n. 

1.  Lit.  :  Not  fully  fleJ;,'ed ;  having  the 
feathers  only  jn.st  beginning  to  shoot. 

*■  ily  cbUdrcQ  then  were  Joat  ftcnfi-aCherfd." 

Prior:  Turtle i  Spitrrow.  76i. 

2.  Fig.:  Immature,  inexperienced. 

"Hoarly  we  see  Boine  r»w  pin-/eathrred  thing 
Atteui|>t  to  mouut,  and  t^Khta  and  heT'iea  Bnig.** 
.Urydm  :  Ferfiai,  sat  L 

pen-gun,  ».  A  pop-gun,  from  quills  being 
jsed  for  the  purpose. 

f  pen-namo,  a.    A  nom-de-plume  (q.v.). 

pen-slides,  s.  pi.  An  instrument  used  by 
eurvi-yufn,  iic,  for  drawing  niups  and  plans. 

pSn  (1).  "  penne  d),  v.t.  [A.S.  pennan;  cf. 
L»nv  Ger.  penneii.  =.  to  bolt  a  door,  from  penn 
=  a  pin,  a  peg.]  Tc  shut  up  or  enclose  in  a 
pen  ;  to  coutlne  in  a  small  enclosure  orspace  ; 
to  coop  up. 

"A  coualilenbl«  part  of  thf  air,  penned  up  In  the 
receiver,  was  lirawu  out."— fio^/e ;   WorJu.  1.  44. 

pen  (2),  "penne  (2),  v.t.  [Pen  (2),  s.]  To 
wnt^i;  to  euiumit  to  writing;  to  touipose,  to 
indite. 

pena-cute',  a.  Accented  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable. 

pe-nCB'-^  *.  (Named  after  P.  Pena,  who, 
A.n.  1070,  in  conjunction  with  Lobel,  pub- 
litihed  the  Advtrsaria  HoUxnica.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Penenacf'tB 
.(q^v.).  iiand^tome  slirubs.  with  sm.dl,  fl:tt, 
entire  leaves,  tho.sc  near  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  with  flowers  in  tlicir  axils.  Petals, 
none;  stamens,  four,  with  short  tllam^nts ; 
style,  four-wmged ;  atifcmas,  four;  cai>sule, 
four-celled.  Locality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
[Sarcocoi.la.] 

pe-nse  a'-90-fiB,  s.  pi     fMod,  Lat.  pena!(a); 

Lat.  feni.  jil.  ailj.  suU".  -acta:.] 

Ii"L  :  San-ollads  ;  an  order  of  PerigjTious 
Exojjena,  alliance  Rliaiunales.  Shrubs  with  op- 
posite, imbricated, exatipulate leaves.  Flowers: 
OAUally  red,  c»l>*x  hypocraterifonn,  the  limb 
fonr-lobcd,  cojolla  none;  stamens  four  or 
eight,  ovary  superior,  four-celled,  st,ylo  simple, 
ovules  one  or  more  in  each  cell,  stigmas  four, 
fruit  capsular.  Found  in  Soullicrn  Africa. 
Known  genera  six,  species  twenty-ono. 
{Lindh:,.) 

pfi-n8Q'-u8,  «.    fEtym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Shiimps  ;  the  larva  is 
a  nauplius. 

2.  PaliFont.:  Two  species  are  found  In  the 
JurasHic  rocks.    (Etheridge.) 

pen'-al,  •  pen'-all,  a.  [Fr,  p4nal,  from  Lat. 
pu:iialis,  from  puna  =  punishment ;  Gr.  ironij 
ipoine).'} 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  punishment  ;  luflii-tin;? 
punishment;  used  aa  &  means  of  pnniwhmenU 

"Eifcct 
Thyj.*nfi/I..rfelt  from  tl.jijwif" 

IltUoit :  Sainton  Ag»nUfet.  fJ>a. 

2.  Enacting  puniKhm'>nt;  denouncing  i>ciiftl- 
tlea  agninst  offences  :  as,  a  penal  statute. 


3.  Incurring  or  liable  to  punishment ;  sub- 
ject tea  penalty ;  criminal :  as,ajKfta/  offence. 

4.  Used  as  .1  place  of  punishment. 

"Port  Thlttip  fecaped  the  lutvlvmble  mUrry  and 
de^adntioD  nf  Uinj;  ntidc  the  cent  ol  tL  penal  ttitl^ 
niflUt.''— /AiUy  TtJei/raph.  8ept.  33.  1S&&. 

penal-aotlon,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  An  action  in  which  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  suiumons  are  of  a  penal  na- 
ture ;  that  is,  when  extraordinary  dama^^es 
and  rejiaration  by  way  of  penalty  are  con- 
cluded fur. 

penal-code,  5. 

Laio:  A  code  relating  to  the  punishment  of 
crimes. 

penal-irritancy,  «. 

Scots  Law :  The  forfeiture  of  a  right  wliich 
incurs  a  penalty  ;  as,  the  irritancy  of  a  fen, 
which  takes  place  by  the  failure  to  pay  the 
feu-duty  for  a  ceilain  specified  time. 

penal-laws,  s.  pi. 

Ijiw  :  Laws  which  prohibit  an  act,  and  im- 
pose a  penalty  for  the  commission  of  It. 

%  (1)  Wiien  the  Reformation  struggle  ter- 
minated by  the  supremacy  of  Protestantism, 
the  Roman  Catholics  both  in  England  and 
Ireland  were  put  under  serious  disabilities. 
Till  ISOO  the  latter  eoutitrj'  bad  a  parliament 
of  its  own,  from  which,  except  during  the 
short  revolution  effected  by  Jame.s  II.,  Roman 
Catholics  were  excluded,  as  they  were  also 
from  all  important  olfii;es  in  the  State.  The 
Irish  Protestant  Parliament  was  systematically 
nnjust  to  the  Roman  Catliollcs,  though  they 
constituted  a  large  majority  of  the  nation. 
At  the  Reformation  the  endowments  ha-l  been 
transferred  to  the  Protestant  minority,  and 
when,  in  18u0,  the  Irish  Parliament  ceaseil, 
the  Protestant  church  was  merged  with  that 
of  England,  under  the  title  ol  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  English 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  excluded  {torn 
corporate  ollic.es  in  l(j6T,  fiom  the  throne  in 
1G89,  and  from  parliament  in  16i'l.  The  first 
great  step  towards  the  relief  of  their  dis- 
abilities was  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act, 
passed  April  10,  1S29,  which  re-introduced 
them  to  parliament  and  to  important  oflices. 
On  January  1,  1871,  the  portion  of  the  Unit/'d 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  the  latter 
island  was  disestablished  and  disendowed. 
There  were  penal  laws  against  religious  sects 
in  the  American  coh)nies,  hut  there  have  been 
nonesuch  in  the  United  States.  Public  opin- 
ion is  now  iucrcasingly  in  favur  of  sweeping 
every  penal  law  directed  against  any  religion 
wholly  away.  * 

(2)  For  penaldaws  directed  against  Noncom- 
formists  see  Dissentek. 

penal-servitudo,  s. 

ixiw;A  form  of  jiunishment  In  English 
criminal  law,  substitutetl,  in  183;i,  for 
the.  punishment  of  tran8i)ortation.  It  con- 
sists in  iniprisr^nment  with  hard  labor 
for  a  term  of  years,  from  two  up  to  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  in  one  of  the  penal  establishments 
in  Great  Rritain,  or  in  any  of  the  British 
dominions  iM-yond  the  neas.  The  United  States 
have  no  ju-ual  cuImuils. 

penal'Statutea,  a.  pi. 

Law :  Those  stittutes  by  which  a  penalty  or 
punishment  Is  imposed  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted. 

"  AM  actloiu  on  pennl  ifniut'-i,  whcra  any  fTirftiltunr 
Is  to  tlio  crown  alone.  muHt  he  aueii  within  two  y.-nnt ; 
and  wh«ri!  tliu  (oritjitureli  toniuUjeot.  urt^i  tlid iruu-u 
anil  a  «u6Ject,  within  one  yr^r  ikiUi  tlm  uireiioa  com- 
mitted."—flf(ir**forw  .*  Comntent.,  hk.  UL.  ch,  11. 

penal-AUm,  a.  a  sum  declared  by  bond 
tc»  be  forfeited  if  the  coinlitiuu  of  the  bond  i.4 
not  fullllhiti.  If  the  bond  be  for  the  payment 
of  nioiicy,  the  punal  sum  is  generally  llxed  at 
twice  tln!  sum, 

pS-nir-l-t^^,  *.  fEr.  pHaUU,  from  pinaZ- 
prnal ;  .Sp.  penaliiia/l ;  Ital.  penality.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  penal ;  liability  to 
punitthmenU 

pon'-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  pena! ;  -£«.] 

1.  To  subject  or  make  liable  to  a  petwUy. 

"  Ucre  li  Mi  Imperial  law  oritcrtng  th<'  nitsMl  oltaltre 
...  or  at  lt>aAt  p^naliting  the  uuuilred."— rhurcA 
Timea.  Oct  31.  1S»1.  |>.  Tul. 

2.  To  put  a  penalty  on  ;  \o  cause  to  carry 
extra  wnnht,     (Pknai.tv,  :t.l 

■"niouuli  f-«i'i/«*.l  to  the  tune  of  a  •ton*.'— /tiifiy 
Tetfgrajt^,  !U(.t.  l«.  Itu. 


pen'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pendt ;  -ly.^  Id  « 
penal  manner. 

"TheAtat«and  condition  pmn'/y  coiiRoournt  apoa 
the  p<:rsun8  here  charnd  hy  tnc  •{•octle  with  Idolatry.' 
—South  :  Vermont,  voL  IL,  •er.  7. 

"  pe  n41'-o-gist,  «.  [I-at.  pcena  =  punish- 
ment ;  Gr.  \oyo<;  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  and 
Eng.  suff,  -i^t.]  One  who  studies  thi*  \-arioua 
kinds  of  punishments  ns  nwardcd  to  crindnals, 
with  a  view  to  their  reformation.  (StormoiUh.) 

pen'-al-^,  •  pen-al-tle,  «.     [Fr.  phuUiU.] 

ll'flNALlTV.J 

1.  The  punishment  or  suffering  in  person  or 
property  atUiuhed  by  law  or  judicial  decision 
to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  offence,  or 
trespass ;  ]«n;d  retribution. 

"  Doath  la  the  pmalty  Impoted." 

JJUtou  .  J'.  L..  tIL  SUl 

2.  The  suffering  to  which  a  person  subjecta 
him.'^eU'  by  covenant  or  agreement  in  cose  of 
non-fuUilnient  of  .stipulations;  forfeiture,  fine, 

"1)x>i  penaltM  and  forfeltnreof  inj-  bond." 

hhakap.  :  Jtrrc-'-ant  i/  i'enic^.  It.  L 

3.  The  extra  weight  to  carry,  an  extra  d is 
tance  to  run,  or  the  like.  Imposed  ui)on  win- 
ners of  races  or  competitions,  in  oider  to 
equalize  their  chances  with  others  who  tiave 
not  been  winners. 

"  The  conditions  of  the  mce  include  uvlUier  p^ualtirt 
nur  iL\lovtAUix&.'—UaUp  TeU^jraph,  Sept.  S6,  1SS&. 

poa'--an9e,  *  pen-aunoe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  yirTiaTiw, 

peiutnice,  from    Lat.    pctaUentia  =  peniteuc 
(q.v.);  O.  lUi\.  penanzn.] 

L  Ordinary  lM.ngiuige  : 

*  I.  Punishment,  penalty. 

"  Ther  penance  wa&  thei  &uid  go  In  pUprima^e.* 

Hubert  de  Brunne,  p,  SOL 

*2.  Suffering,  pain. 

IL  Jioiiutii  Theology  <S:  Ritual : 

1.  The  virtue  which  inclines  the  soul  to 
detest  sin  for  its  own  sake — that  is,  because 
it  is  an  offence  against  God. 

"Tlieii  shall  inen  luiderstand  what  la  the  fruit  of 
penance  ...  it  is  nn  eudlcsa  bUn  of  heaven."^ 
Chaucer:  Pertonet  Tai«. 

2.  The  outward  acts  by  which  sorrow  for 
sin  is  evinced. 

3.  The  satisfaction  which  a  priest  imposes 
on  the  penitent  before  giving  absolution,  often 
called  saciamental  penance,      IPenitential- 

DlSCIl'LINE.] 

4.  A  sacrament  of  the  New  Law,  whereby 

sins,  whether  mortal  or  venial,  committed 
after  baptism  are  forgiven.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  xiv.,  c.  iii.)  ilefines  that  the  form 
of  the  sacrament  consists  in  the  words,  "Ego 
te  absolvo,"  &c.,  the  "quasi  materia"  in  the 
acts  of  the  jteuitent — contrition,  confession, 
and  satisfaction  The  miuisler  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  a  priest  with  ordinary  or  delegated 
power  to  absolve,  and  the  subjectji  those  who 
have  received  baptism.  It  is  not  of  obligation 
to  confess  venial  sins,  but  mortal  sins  coin- 
mi  tte<l  after  bai>tism  must  be  confessed. 
Roman  theologians  rely  on  the  wonis  of  Jesus 
(John  XX.  2^)  as  proving  the  divine  institution 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance.  The  dispositions 
and  acts  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  pt  niteut 
ore  a  hearty  sorrow  for  sin,  because  it  is  an 
offence  against  t^od,  joined  with  a  thin  i>ur- 
pose  of  amendment,  the  confession  of  sins  to 
a  ]triest  approved  by  the  bishop,  anil  the  per- 
formance of  the  penance  imposed  by  him. 
il  Tribunal  of  Pe}ianoe :  The  confessional. 

•pen'-an9e,  v.t.    (Penance,  «,]    To  punish, 

to  impose  penance  on. 

"  I  micht  hrlog  you  uixm  your  kuMti,  and  pename* 
your  InJlicrvtloii."— Um</0>nun  ImtrHcied.  |>.  *2&. 

"  pen'-onge-l^ss,  "  pen-annoe-Ioss,  a. 

IKng.  penuncf ;   -Itss.]      Without  duiiig  pen- 
ance ;  free  from  penance. 

"  FaaalUKQ  purvat^jrlo  j>miurtnrfm.' 
,  /'ten  Phttnnau,  pi  IM. 

"P^-n&Xlg',  s.    [Malay  pimituj  —  au  arooa-iiut; 

jyulan  pinang  —  areoa-nul  islaml.) 

Geog. :  An  island  near  Ihe  Strait«of  MaliCCft, 
fiu-merly  I'uloy  Ponaug. 

Ponang  lawyer,  '■  A  name  given  to  a 
WHlkitig-Kttck  mild"'  of  the  stem  of  a  palm, 
jActiala  acutijidi,  from  INMinuK'.  Said  to  l>o 
derived  from  lx>ing  frequently  uned  by|>eraans 
who  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands. 

pSn-&n'-nn-lar,  a.  [Lat,  ptne  =  alinnat, 
and  Kug.  uMMti/'ir.]    Nearly  annular ;  liaving 

alitioHl  the  form  of  a  ring. 

"Thfyarcof  nno<|ii^l  ilrM  and  In  nndairraadllhr 
fmiii  tho  nnni<>r<>ii4  rlaaa  til  ■tmrtii'Mi/ar  rrMca."^ 
trOten      PrrAUItrie  AttftaU  '/  Sea^Oand,  \L  4«a 


b^  hS^ ;  p^t,  ^6^1 :  cat,  90II.  ohortts,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go,  e^em ;  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ ;  expoot,  Xenophon,  ecflst.    -ing. 

-oian,  -tlans^sh^n.    -tion   -8lon  =  ahUn;  -(ion,  -jlon^zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous^Bhas.    -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^l,  d«L 
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penant— pendent 


•pen'-ant,  s.  [Penance.]  A  person  doing 
lienance  ;  a  penitent. 

Pe-narth',  s.    [Welsh.] 

Geog. :  A  place  three  miles  south-west    >f 
Cardiff. 
Penarth-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  beds  occurring  at  Penarth 
Head  and  L;tverock  Point,  near  Cardilf. 
They  are  intermediate  between  the  Triassic 
and  the  Liassic  beds.  The  base  usually  con- 
sists of  a  set  of  gray,  green,  cream-coloured, 
and  pale-green  marls  called  Tea-green  Marls 
jniensibly  passing  up  into  dark  shales  full  of 
fossils,  the  whole  about  fifty  feet  thick.  In 
1S43  Colonel  Pollock  found  similar  beds  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  full  of  A vicula  contorta  and 
Pecten  mloniensis.  He  called  thera  the  Avic- 
ula  contorta  zone,  and  considered  them  to 
be  Liassic,  but  the  fossils  are  more  closely 
akin  to  the  Tiias.  and  the  beds  are  ranked  by 
Lyell  and  Etheridge  as  Upper  Trias.  The 
series  was  trai-ed  largely  in  the  Rha'tian  Alps, 
and  was  called  by  Giimbel.  Rha;tic.  It  has 
relations  with  the  Kossener  Schichten  of  the 
Tyrol  and  the  Upper  St.  Cassian  beds  of 
Germany.  The  term  Penarth  beds  was  given 
by  the  Government  surveyors :  Etheridge 
would  prefer  Riiaetic.  The  genera  Ichthyo- 
saurus and  Plesiosaurus  cnmnience  in  these 
beds,  which  contain  also  Microlestes  (q.v.). 

pen'-ar-^,  a.  [Lat.  pcena  =  punishment.] 
Penal. 

"  Pcnarp  chastlseiuenta."— ffaurfcn  ;  Tears  of  th« 
Church,  p.  76. 

pe-nashe*  s.    [Panache.] 

pe-na'-te^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  peyins  —  store  or  pro- 
vision of  food ;  the  innermost  part  of  at«Tnp]e; 
froinpa-,  root  of  pascor ^  to  feed,  pabubim^ 
food,  nourishment,  panis  =  bread.] 

Com}->ar.  Eeligiom :  The  Roman  gods  of  the 
store-room  and  kitchen.  The  family  hearth, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  atrium,  was  their 
altar,  and  on  it  their  images,  two  in  number, 
were  placed,  with  the  image  of  the  Lar  be- 
tween them.  These  Penates  were  repre- 
sented dancing  and  elevating  a  drinking-liom 
in  token  of  Joy  and  plenty.  The  Calends, 
Nones,  and  Ides  nf  each  month  were  set  ajiait 
for  their  worship,  as  were  the  Caristia  (Feb.  22) 
and  the  SMtnrnalia  (q.v.).  Each  family  had 
its  own  Penates,  and  the  State  had  its 
public  Penates.  The  worship  of  these  gods 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  Vesta 
iCiceTo:  de  Nat.  Dear.,  ii.  27),  in  whose  temple 
the  public  Penates  were  at  one  time  wor- 
shipped, though  they  had  a  temple  of  their 
own  near  the  Forum.  It  is  possible  that  the 
former  may  have  been  the  Penates  of  Latiuni, 
•while  the  latter  may  have  been  the  Penates 
of  the  city.  The  origin  of  these  gods  is 
extremely  doubtful.  According  to  ancient 
tradition  they  were  first  worshipped  in  Samo- 
thrace,  thence  brought  to  Tioy,  and  Virgil 
(.-Eh.  i.  6S)  makes  jEneas  the  means  of  their 
introduction  into  lUly.  As  was  the  ease  with 
the  Lares,  their  name  was  a  synonym  for  home 
{Horace :  Carm.  iii.  27,  49 ;  cf.  Carm.  Sec.,  39). 

"  Thus  tlie  Penates,  aa  simple  gods  of  food,  are  pro- 
bably much  more  ancient  tlian  deities  like  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  Apollo,  and  Minerva,  whose  wide  and  varied 
attributes  represent  a  power  of  abstntction  and  gene- 
ralization  iu  the  niltids  of  their  uor^liippera  such  as  is 
not  possessed  by  very  primitive  men. ' — Encyc,  Brit, 
(ed.  t»th).  xviii,  i89. 

pen'-ca-tite,  s.  [After  Mazari  Pencati,  of 
the  T>Tol ;  sufl".  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  Originally  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species,  but  now  shown  to  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  calcite  and  brucite  (q.v.).  (See  also 
Predazzite.) 

pen9e,  s.  pL     [Penny.] 

"pen' "961,  'pen-cell,  "pen-celle,  *pen- 

Sell,  s.  [0.  Fr.  pcnnoncd,  dimin.  of  pen  twn.] 
A  very  small  narrow  flag  on  a  knight's  lance, 
the  diminutive  of  a  pennon,  bearing  only  his 
crest  or  cognizance ;  in  modern  times  it  is 
only  a  mere  ribbon.     [Pennon,  Pennoncel.]! 

■■Garnished  with  pmicefs  and  flags  pleasantly  to 
behold.*^— Wrfl/ton  ;  Betirj/  Vtll.    (an.  31.) 

pench,  penche,  s.     [Paunch.]    {Scotch.) 

penchant  (as  pan-shan),  s.  [Fr..  from 
penchcr^to  incline.]  A  strong  inclination  or 
liking  ;  a  decided  taste  or  liking  ;  a  bias. 

"The  author's  penchant  towards  disguises." — North  r 
BxajneTt,  p.  ;t29. 

pench-e3»  s.  pi     [Pench.]    Tripe.    (Scotch.) 


pen'-ghute,  $.  [Eng.  pen,  and  Fr.  chute  =  a 
fall.]  A  trough  conducting  the  water  from  the 
race  to  the  water-wheel. 

pen'-9il,  *  pen-ciU,  *  pen-sil,  *  pen-slU, 

s.  (O.  Fr.  pincel  (Fr.  piiiceau),  from  Lat.  penf- 
ciUns  —  a  little  tail,  dimin.  of  2>e'ttcitfi«,  itself 
a  dimin.  from  penis  =&  tail;  Sp.  &  Port. 
pincel;  Ital.  ;>e;iHfi//o.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  A  small  fine  brush  of  hair  used  by 
painters  for  laying  on  their  colours.  The 
hairs  used  are  those  of  the  camel,  badger, 
squirrel,  fitch,  sable,  mink,  and  goat,  and  the 
bristles  of  hogs. 


(2)  A  cylinder  or  slip  of  marking  material, 
usually  graphite,  but  it  may  be  of  coloured 
crayon  or  French  chalk.  It  is  usually  in- 
closed in  a  wood  covering,  but  is  sometimes  a 
cylinder  or  prism  of  sufficieut  size  to  be 
grasped  by  the  fingers  or  by  a  porte-crayon. 
[Graphite.]  In  1795,  Cont6  in\'ented  a  pro- 
cess by  which  artists'  lead  pencils  could  be 
made  to  any  degree  of  hardness,  and  at  a 
nmch  cheaper  rate,  by  combining  powdered 
plumbago  with  mixed  clay,  which  latter  has 
the  ]'roperty  of  increasing  in  hardness  as  it 
diminishes  in  bulk. 

2.  Fig. :  Power,  capacity  or  ability  of  de- 
scription ;  style. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  A  number  of  lines  meeting  in  one 
point. 

2.  Optics  :  A  system  of  rays  diverging  from 
or  convei-ging  to  a  point.  If  the  point  is 
taken  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  rays  may  be 
regarded  as  parallel,  and  the  pencil  becomes  a 
beam  of  rays. 

"The  intersection  made  by  the  radlous  pencil*." — 
Berkeley  :  Sew  Theory  of  Vision,  S  90. 

pencil-case,  s.  A  holder  for  a  pencil, 
iisually  with  a  slide  by  which  the  pencil  is 
retracted  into  its  sheath  to  reduce  the  length 
of  the  instrument  and  preserve  the  lead  from 
breakage  when  carried  in  the  pocket. 

pencil-compass,  s.  A  compass  having 
a  pencil-end  at  one  leg;  or  a  compass  to  which 
an  urdinar>'  pencil  may  be  attached. 

pencil-flower,  s. 

Bat.  :  The  genus  Stylosanthes. 

pencil-Stone,  s.    [Ptrophylltte-I 

pen'-9il,  "pen-sil,  v.t.  (Pencil,  «.]  To 
paint,  to  draw  ;  to  write  or  mark  with  a  pencil. 

"  He  has  pencUVd  off 
A  faithful  likeness  of  the  forma  he  views." 

Cowper  :  Tatk,  IL  290. 

pen'-9llled,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Pencil,  v.] 

A.  As  jKi-  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Drawn,  painted,  or  marked  with  a  pencil. 

2.  Marked  with  fine  lines ;  delicately  marked, 
as  with  a  fine  pencil.  (Said  of  flowers,  fea- 
thers, &c.) 

3.  Having  pencils  of  rays  ;  radiating. 

pen'-9ill-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Pencil,  t».] 

A.  --Is  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  suhstanthv : 

1.  The  work  of  the  pencil  or  brush.  Thus 
a  work  is  said  to  be  exquisite  in  its  pencilling 
when  it  is  delicately  or  beautifully  finished. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  a  line  of  whit«  paint 
along  a  moi'tar-joint  in  a  brick  wall,  to  rentier 
the  jiiiut  mere  conspicuous  and  contrast  with 
the  colour  of  the  bricks.    [Point  (1),  i\  A.  II.] 

*pen'-craft,  s.     [Eng.  pen  (2),  s.,  and  crajl.] 

1.  Penmanship,  skill  in  writing  ;  chiro- 
graph y. 

2.  Authorship ;    the  art  of  composing   or 

writing. 

pend  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  from 
Pen  (1),  v.]  An  arched  or  covered  entrance 
or  passage  through  a  block  of  buildings  into 
an  open  lane  or  close. 

pend  (2),  s.  [East  Ind.]  A  name  for  oil-cake  ; 
])enock. 

*  p&nd,  v.t.  [Eng.  pen  (1),  v.,  with  an  excres- 
cent d,  as  in  round,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  pen,  to 

confine. 

"  Hidden  or  pended  within  tbe  limits  and  precluctea 
of  Grece. '■— CaaW  -■  ApophthCifmea,  p.  2M. 


pend' -ant,  *  pend'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  pendani 
=  hanging,  pr.  par,  o'f  pendre  (Lat.  peiideo)  ^ 
to  hang.] 

•A.  As  adj. :  Pendent  (q.v.). 

"  Pendant  streamers  proud  stand  out.** 

Phaer  :   Virgil ;  ^i\vid  tUL 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Anjthing  hanging  down,  or  suspended 
by  way  of  ornament,  as  an  earring,  a  locket 
hanging  from  a  necklace,  &c. 

'■Some  hang  upon  the  pendantt  of  her  ear." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  it.  187. 

2.  The  part  of  a  watch  by  which  it  ia  au»- 
pended.     {AmejiAXin.) 

3.  A  suspended  chandelier. 
*4.  A  pendulum. 

"To  make  the  same  pendant  go  twice  u  fast  a*  i\ 
did  .  .  .  make  the  line  at  which  it  Ijanga  double  la 
Reometricat  proportiun  to  the  line  at  wlucti  it  haugwl 
Deiure."—Digby  :  Un  the  Soul. 

*  5.  An  appendix,  an  addition. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  An  ornament  suspended  ft-om  the  roof 
of  a  Gothic  or  Tudor  bnilding;  the  hanging 
pendants  of  a  vaulted  ceiling,  uniting  solidity 
with  ornament. 
There  are  some  ex- 
cellent examples  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  In 
vaulted  roofs  pen- 
dants are  formed  of 
stone,  richly  sculp- 
tured, and  in  timber 
work  they  are  of 
wood  carved. 

(2)  A  hanging  key-  pendant. 
stone,  the  lower  face 

of  which  projects  beyond  the  intrados  of  the 
arch. 

2.  Art  (PI.):  Two  pictures,  statues,  or 
grotips  of  sculpture  or  engravings,  which,  fVom 
their  similarity  of  subject,  size,  form,  Ac,  can 
be  placed  together  with  due  regard  to  sym- 
metry. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  strap  or  short  rope  depending  from  a 
mast-head,  and  having  thimbles  for  bearing 
the  blocks,  which  transmit  the  effects  of 
tackles  to  distant  points,  &c.  Used  especially 
in  setting  up  masts  and  rigging. 

(2)  A  pennant  (q.v.). 
pendant-post,  s. 
Architecture : 

1.  In  a  medieval  principal  roof-truss,  a  short 
p"St  placed  against  the  wall,  having  its  lower 
end  supported  on  a  corbel  or  capital,  and  its 
npi'er  supporting  the  tie-beam  or  hammer- 
beam. 

2.  The  support  of  an  arch  across  the  angles 
of  a  square. 

pendant-^vlnding  watch,  s. 

Horology:  A  watch  whose  spring  is  wound 
up  by  the  rotation  of  the  pendant  brought 
into  gear  with  wheels  connecting  to  the  spring- 
arbour  ;  a  keyless  watch. 

*  pende,  s.    [Pend,  v.]    A  pen  ;  an  inclosure. 

*  pen'-dence,  5.  [Lat.  pendens,  pr.  par.  oi 
pendeo  =.  to  hang.]    Slope,  inclination. 

"The  Italians  are  very  precise  in  giving  the  cover  » 
graceful  pendence  of  ttlupeueas." —  Wotton :  Jiemain*, 

p.  48. 

*  pen'-den-53^,  s.     [Eng.  pendent;  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pendent  M 
suspended  ;  an  impending  or  hanging. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pending, 
undecided,  or  in  continuance. 

•■The  Judge  shall  pronounce  in  the  principal  caiue, 
nor  can  the  appellant  allege  pendency j)i_iVi\t."^Av^ 
liffe :  Par  ergon. 

pend'-ent.  a.  k  s.  [Lat,  pendens,  pr.  par.  ol 
pendeo'—  to  hang  ;  Fr.  pendant ;  ItaL  j^endente; 
Sp.  pendiente.] 

*  A,  As  adject ii-e : 

1.  Hanging,  suspended. 

"  Round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

Shakesp. :  itensure  for  Pleasure,  ill.  L 

2.  Jutting  over  ;  overhanging,  projecting. 

"A  pendent  roclt."      Shaketp.:  Ant.  A  Cleop.,  iv.  14. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Pendant,  B.  II., 
3.  (2). 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore.  wqU,  work.  who.  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  —  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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pen-den'-te  li -te,  phr.  [Lat.l  Pending 
tbo  suit  or  actioQ ;  while  the  suit  or  action  is 
pending. 

pen-den'-tive,  s.    [Ft.  pendentift  from  pendre 
(Lat.  peruieo)  =  to  hang. J 
Architecture : 

1.  The  portion  of  agroinedcL'ilinK'3upported 
and  bounded  l»y  tlie  apex  of  tlu-  Inn^itudiual 
and  transverse  Vaults.  In  Golliic  ceilings  of 
this  kind  the  ribs  of  the  vaults  descend  from 
tiie  apex  to  the  impost  of  eacli  pt-ndentive, 
where  they  become  united.    {Weak.) 

2.  The  filling-in  of  the  spandrels  between 
the  arches  of  a  vault,  or  of  those  under  a  dome, 

pendentive-bracketins,  s. 

Arch.  :  Tlif  tovcd  l-nicketing  springing  from 
the  wall  of  a  rectangular  area  in  an  upward 
direction,  so  as  to  form  the  horizontal  plane 
into  a  complete  circle  or  ellipse. 

pendentive-cradllng,  s. 

Arch.:  The  timber  work  for  sustaining  the 
lath  and  plaster  in  pendentives. 

•  pen'-dent-lj^,  m/r.  [En^.  pemlent ;  -ly.]  In 
a  i)end(;ut  or  projecting  manner. 

•  pen'-di9e,  *  pen'-dise,  s,    [Pentice.] 

1.  A  sloping  roof;  a  pentice. 

2.  A  pent-house. 

3.  A  vail  or  pendant  of  a  lady's  head-dress  ; 
curtains  or  hangings  of  a  room.  {Stubbes: 
Aruit.  Abuses,  p.  07.) 

pen'-di-cle,  s.      [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  pendeo 
==  to  hang.  ] 
•  1.  A  pendant,  an  appendage. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  ground,  either  depending 
on  a  larger  farm,  or  let  separately  by  the 
owner  ;  a  croft.     (Scotch.) 

3.  One  church  dependent  on  another. 
(Scoith.) 

4.  An  inferior  memlier  of  certain  trade  in- 
corporations.    (Scotdi.) 

pen'-di-cler,  s.  [Eng.  pendicle);  -er.]  An 
inferior  or  small  t«iiant ;  a  crofter;  one  who 
cultivates  or  rents  a  jiendicle  or  croft 

■  p©n-dil'-a-t6r-y,  a.  [Fr.  pendilUr  =  to  be 
suspended  'and  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards.) Pendulous.  {Urquhart :  Rahelais, 
bk.  L,  ch.  xlii.) 

pend'-ingr*  «■.  ».,  &  prep.  (Fr.  peiulant,  as  in 
the  plnase  jienilant  cela—  in  the  meanwhile.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Depending,  undecided  ;  in  con- 
tinuiince. 

B.  As  stibst. :  Continuance. 

C.  As  preposition : 

1.  During;  for  the  time  of  the  continuance  of. 

"  Pendin'j  the  tutting  ot  the  carnil."—  nuUjf  Tele- 
graph.  Sept  29,  1B85. 

2.  Until. 

•  pen'-dle^  s.  fFr.  pendille.]  A  pendant,  an 
ear-ring.    {Scotch.) 

pen-dr&g'-on,  s.  [Welsh  pen  =  great,  and 
drugon  ~  a  Itader  ]  Chief  leailer,  t-Iiief  king  ; 
a  title  assumed  by  the  ancient  Britisli  chiefs 
when  invested  with  dictatorial  powers  in  times 
of  great  danger. 

"  Lords  of  wiuHte  niArchea,  KfiijfH  »t  dMolat«  tales 
Cftiiit;  ruuiid  tlmlr  urertt  Pciuiragon." 

Tcnnumn:  I^^mcelot  A  Klaine,  52T. 

•  p£n-drJig'-dn-Sllip,  a.  [Kng.  pendragnn  ; 
-s/np.)  The  state,  othce,  or  dignity  of  a  Pen- 
dragon. 

"Tho  Dnmou  of  the  great  Pendragonthip.' 

Tennymn :  Guinevere,  89S. 

pen'-dro,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  disease  in 
Hlieep. 

•  pen' -du- late.  v.i.  (Penddlum.]  To  move 
with  a  niolinii  like  that  of  a  pendulum. 

"The  lll-Mlnrred  BCo'iDilrel  vendulatet  Itetwcpti 
UoAVeu  Mid  Eiu-tb."— Cur/ jr'« .*  Diamond  Secktace.  cli. 
>vt. 

•  pSn'-dule,  ».  [Fr.,  from  I.<at.  pfnduUisi  = 
nanging.)    A  pendulum  Oi.v.). 

•  p6n-du-l68'-l-t^,  a.  [Kng.  p^ndutmis;  -ibj.] 

riio  (luality  or  state  of  being  i)endulou8,  hang- 
ing, or  sus|)pndcil;  suspen.sion. 

"  llln  Mlriulrr  Icito  he  Incre&Hed  by  rlillti^,  that  Is.  the 
huini)iirti1ii><:t>iMU'tl<i)'Oi)  t\\t>\Tpm\iiulo»Uy."—llrovrn»: 
Vulgar  Krrourt,  hk.  v.,  eh.  xU\. 

pSn'-dtl-loiia,  a.  [Lat.  pe}ulubin,  from  pendeo 
=  to  hang  ;  Sp.  pendulo ;  Ital.  jtcjidolo.] 


L  Ordinary  iMng^tage  : 

I.  Lit.:  Hanging;  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point  above ;  not  supp(»rt4'd  l>elow  ;  loust.ly 
I>eudent ;  swinging;  not  stationary. 

"  All  the  ploffue*.  that  lu  the  penduiotu  air 
U&ug  fated  o'er  lueD't  fAuIta,  Itgbt  <>ii  thy  daagbten.' 
.^naketp. .   Lear,  liL  4. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Wavering,  doubtful,  hesitating, 
unstable. 

II,  Bota  ny : 

1.  Hanging  downwards  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  tlio  support:  as,  a  pendulous 
fruit. 

2.  It  is  used  of  nn  ovule  when  it  hangs  from 
the  summit  of  the  cavity  in  tlie  ovary. 

*  pen'-du-loiis-ness,  *■.  [Eng.  pendulous; 
■  in'ss.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pendu- 
lous ;  pendulosity. 

pen'-dll-lum,  s.     [I.At.  neut.  sing,  ofpeyidnlus 
=  pendulous  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  pendute  ;  Sp.  pendula  ; 
Ital.  pendolo.\ 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  lu  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  wavers  or  oscil- 
lates. 

■'There  ia  such  amtt«r  for  all  feeling:— Man  1 
Thou  pentiiUum  betvrlxt  a  smile  nud  t«.-ir." 

Di/ron:  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  109. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  A  simple  pendulum  is  a  heavy 
particle  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  from  a 
lixed  point,  about  which  it  oscillates  without 
friction.  The  time  of  its  viltration  is  directly 
as  the  square  root  of  tlie  length,  and  inver.sely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  accelerating  force  of 
gravity.  Tlie  length  of  the  arc  through 
which  it  vibrates  does  not  all'ect  the  result. 
No  simple  pendulum  can  exist;  all  con- 
structed by  man  are  compound  pendulums 
in  which  there  gravitates,  not  a  particle,  Init 
a  heavy  body  called  the  bob,  the  law  of  friction 
of  course  operating. 

2.  Horology: 

(1)  The  ordinary  pendulum  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  invention  ofEbn  Junisof  the 
university  of  Cordova  about  a.p.  1100,  his 
companion,  Gerbert  (poisoned  in  1102),  making 
the  ttrst  escapement.  Henry  de  Wyck  (1364), 
Harris  (1041),  and  Huygheas  (about  1(557)  ap- 
plied it  to  clocks,  Galileo,  in  1681,  having 
recommended  a  jiendulous  weight  as  a  true 
measurer,  andSanitorius,  in  1612,  the  combina- 
tion of  a  pendulum  with  wheel-work.  Pendu- 
lums generally  move  in 
arcs  of  circles.  In  the 
cycloidal  pendulum  the 
rod  of  suspension  de- 
scribes tlie  arc  of  a  cy- 
cloid, and  in  the  conical 
a  cone.  lieat  lengtliens, 
anil  cold  contracts  the 
rod  <jf  a  pendulum,  if  it 
be  of  a  single  nietal.  To 
neutralize  tlh.-so  ellects 
comjien-'^ation  pendulums 
are  made ;  tlic  gridiron 
pendulum  having  bars  of 
iron  and  steel  to  work 
against  each  other,  and 
tlie  mercurial  pendulum 
making  the  centre  of  the  oscillation  of  the 
bob  uniform  by  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  mercury  inside.  The  curved  line  along 
which  the  bob  t>f  a  peinlulum  moves  is  called 
the  arc  of  vibration,  the  horizontal  chord  of 
that  are  the  axis  of  oscillation,  and  tho 
point  around  which  the  pcuilulum  moves 
the  poiut  of  Huspeiision,  or  the  centre  of 
nndiiui.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  fort-o 
of  gravity  at  the  place.  One  couKtrncted  to 
beat  seconds  at  London  (lat.  of  Greenwich 
Observatory,  51°  28'  N.)  at  the  sea-level  must 
measure  3'.»-l.S!»8;i  inches ;  at  the  Eqnat<ir, 
89-02074  inches;  and  at  Spitzbergen,  3H-214r.l> 
inches.  To  regulate  a  clock  by  means  of  a 
penrlulum,  the  rod  of  the  latter  is  made  to 
pass  between  the  prong.s  of  a  fork,  and  thus 
communicate  iti  motion  to  a  Tud  oscillating 
on  a  hr>riz'>ntal  axis.  To  this  axis  is  Ilxe<l  a 
piece  called  an  cHcapcnicnt,  or  rruf<^h.  termi- 
nated by  two  projections  nanu-d  pallets,  which 
work  alternately  with  the  teetli  of  the  escape- 
nn-nt  wheel.  As  tho  pi-ndulum  moves,  the 
one  crutch  is  raised,  allowing  the  wheel  to 
eHcai>c  from  the  control  of  the  jiallet,  the 
weight  then  descends,  till  arrested  and  made 
to  re-ascend  by  the  acthpn  of  tlie  other  pallet. 
The  motion  of  the  escjipemcnt  Is  communi- 
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cated  by  a<hlitional  mechanism  to  the  hands 
of  the  clock,  which  are  thus  regulated  by  Uia 
pendulum. 
(2)  [Fk.sdulum-wheelJ. 

3.  Hydrom.  :  A  current^gauge. 

4.  Naut.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
hc.'l  or  inclinati'-n  of  a  ship,  so  as  to  assist  in 
the  laying  of  her  guns. 

pendulum-bob,  s.  The  weight  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  pendulum. 

pendulum -level,  r  [Level,s.,II.  2.  (i).] 

pendulum-myograpt;,  s.  An  instru- 
ment lor  notmg,  by  means  of  a  smoked  glass 
platt:  forming  the  boh  of  a  pendulum,  the 
amount  and  duration  of  the  contraction  when 
electricity  is  sent  through  a  muscle.  {Foster: 
I'hysiol.  (ed.  4lh),  p.  43.) 

pcndulum-pump,  s.  A  pump  in  which 
a  pendulum  Is  employed  to  govern  the  recip- 
rocating motion  of  the  piston. 

pendulum  -  ^vheel,  s.  The  balance- 
wheel  of  a  watch  which  governs  the  rate  of  the 
nmtion. 

pendulum-wire,  <■ 

Horol.  :  Flattened  wire,  by  which  a  bob  of  a 
clock  is  suspended. 

Pe-nei'-an,  a.  [See  def]  Of  or  pertaining 
t^i  the  river  Peneius,  which  runs  through  the 
vale  of  Tempe  in  Thessaly.  {2'ennyson:  To 
E.  L.,3.) 

pe-nel'-O-pe,  $.  [Gr.  Tlrfve\6in}  (Penelope)  = 
the  daughter  of  Tyndareus,  wife  of  Ulysses, 
and  motlier  of  Telemachus.] 

Ornith. :  Guan  ;  the  typical  genua  of  the 
sub-family  Penelopiiiie  (q.v.)  ;  in  older  classi- 
tications  a  genus  of  Cracidie.  Under  the 
throat  there  is  a  naked  skin  capable  of  in- 
flation. Fourteen  species  are  known,  ranging 
from  Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  to  the  western 
slope  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador.  Penelope  cris- 
tata  is  the  Rufous-crested,  and  P.  supercUiarU 
the  White-eyebrowed  Guan. 

pe-ncl-o-pi'-nss,  s.  pL  [Lat.  penefop(e); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -iHre.] 

Ornith.  :  Guans ;  a  sub-family  of  CracidiB 
(q.v.),  from  Central  and  South  America. 
Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  enumerate  seven 
genera  and  forty  species. 

I>en-e-tra-bil'-i-tSr,  s.  [Tr.  penitrabiliti^ 
from  pe'netrahU  =  penetrable  (q.v.).  ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  penetrable  ;  cai>&- 
biiity  of  being  penetrated. 

"The  ininicdiate  iiro|>ertiea  ofafljilrlt  are  penrtra. 
Uitu  and  iudiscerplib' 
bk.  f..  .:U.  li. 


bilitj/ Uid  iudiscerplibility.'— Jfor«;  immurt.  qf  Soul, 


pen'-e-tra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  penetrahHis,  ft-nra 
j»t)iWro=*to  jienetrate  (q.v.);  Sp.  pcMtrdbU ; 
Ital.  penetrahile  ;  Vv.  penetrable.] 

1,  Capable  of  being  penetrated,  entered,  or 
pierced  by  anotlier  substance. 

"  Pi«rce  hU  only  penetrable  part" 

Itri/Urn:  Ovid;  JtfcCiimar;>AoMl  xiL 

2.  Susceptible  of  feelings;  impressible;  not 
ob<hn'ate. 

"  And  let  me  wring  jrour  heart ;  for  so  I  ahalt 
If  It  bo  made  of  penetrable  BtUlT." 

Shaketp, :  BamUt,  UL  C 
•  3.  Penetrating,  sharp. 

"  lUit  ho  wiw  decchiwl.  for  hlfl  Qracos  sight  wa*  to 
quicki-  aijd  renetrabte  thiit  he  wiw  hliii.  >ea,  and  ww 
lbr<>\i)!h  bin)  both  within  and  without"— tfalt: 
Uenri/  y/ll.  (an.  11). 

pSn'-e-tra  blo-n^ss,  s.  lEng.  penetra}>le; 
-rif-i.'i.)  Tlie  (|uality  or  state  of  being  pene- 
trable ;  penetrability. 

•pgn'-S-tra-blJr,  adv.  [Eng.  peneiToi)(l9\ ; 
■ly.\  In  a 'penetrable  manner;  so  as  to  no 
penetrated. 

"Thnt  which  li  extended  also,  but  penrtrabtjf  aaJ 
lnt«nj{ihly."-CurfMwr(A  ■  tnUlL  Sy»t4in,  {k  :t9. 

*  p6n'-d-trall,  .<.  [Lnt.  pefietralia.]  The  in- 
terior part-s;  the  Interior. 

"The  hrart  rvtUta  purulent  ruraea.  whoae  ttetwtratU 
to  ln*lniiat«  •oiue  tluio  luutt  boalhiwwt.'*— Hdrpfjr. 

pdn-S-tra'-U-a,  «.  pt.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  ol 
/<«'iic(rii/K'{=  pi'iit-lraltng,  internni,  from  pent- 

iro  —  tt>  penetrate  (q.v.).] 

\.  The  inti»rlororinternaI  [latts  »ifaoythlng  ; 
espec  the  Inner  and  nmre  private  or  njicred 
parts  of  a  house,  a  temple,  a  italaee,  &c  ;  a 
sanctuary,  specif.,  that  of  the  Penates  (q.v.). 

2.  Hidden  things;  secrets. 


tSU,  b6^ ;  p^t,  J<(i^l ;  oat.  90II.  chorus,  9liln,  ben^h  :  go.  gem  ;  thin,  ^hLs  :  sin,  of ;  expect,  ^cnophon.  e^lst.    ph  =  C 
-•nian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  ~  shQn ;    (Ion,    ^on  -  ztaun.     olous,    tlous,  -sloua  -  mhtis.      bio.    dle»  tuc.  -  b^ L,  d^L 
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"  pen'-e-tran9e,    •  pen  -e -train -9y,   s. 

[Lat.  penilraiis,  pr.  par.  of  ;)e)ie(ro  =  to 
penetrate  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  penetrant;  i)Ower  of  penetrating  or 
piercing  ;  penetrative  puwer  or  quality. 

"What  pen>.-trancj/  of  iudgm^aW'—Barrvw ;  Pope's 
Bupremacy. 

pen'-e-trant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par  at  j)hietrer 
=  to  pf iKtrate  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  penetrants  ; 
Lat.  penetmns.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
pentitratiug  or  piercing ;  penetrating,  pene- 
trative, sharp,  subtle,  sagjicious. 

"  What  a  wiadom  mnat  thnt  V)e,  how  nnconceivably 
laxge  and  penetrant  t "~  Barrotc  :  Sermons,  voL  il., 
B«r.  12. 

B.  Assuhst. :  A  far-sighted  person.  {North : 
Examen,  p.  121.) 

pen'-e-trate,  vX  &  i.  [Lat.  penetratus,  pa. 
par.  of  penctro,  from  the  same  rortt  as  penes  = 
with,  j)e7t((us=  within  ;  Fr.  penetrer;  Sp. 
pendrar;  Ital.  penetrare.  Puttenham,  in 
15S9,  rajiked  this  word  amongst  those  of 
-recent  introduction  into  the  language.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  enter,  to  pierce  ;  to  pass  or  make  way 
into  the  interior  of. 

2.  To  pass  into  by  the  mind  or  senses,  so  as 
to  alfect  ;  to  make  fully  sensible  ;  to  move  or 
allect  the  fe^Ungs  of. 

■'  Henetrated  with  pity  for  the  lot  ol  women."— 
Victoriti  JIaff'izine,  XuV.  1966.  p.  5. 

3.  To  pierce  or  reach  by  the  mind  ;  to 
understami,  to  discover ;  to  find  out  the 
inner  or  hidden  meaning,  force,  or  nature  of. 

"Ta share  between  themselves  aoni^  separate  fiite, 
Whose  darkuess uoue beside  could  penetrate." 

Byron :  Lara,  il.  19. 

B.  IntTansitive : 

J.  To  enter  into  or  pierce  anything  ;  to 
make  way,  to  pass. 

"  The  sweet  of  life  that  pmetrates  ao  near," 

Daniel:  Complaint  "f  Roianwnd. 

2.  To  see  into  or  undt-Tstand  things  fully  ; 
todisctjver  tJie  meiuiingor  intent  of  anything  ; 
to  see  through  anything. 

"  Tlie  world  may  se.irch  in  vain  with  all  their  eyes. 
But  never  penetrate  thruUKh  this  disguise." 

Drifden  :  PaCamon  i  Arctte,  i.  567. 

pen'-e-trat-ing,  pr.  par.  &,  a.    [Penetrate.] 
A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  entering 
intour  I'ierciiig other substiinces  ;  penetrative, 
sliarp,  piercing,  subtle. 

2.  Sharp,  acute,  sagacious,  discerning,  far- 
seeing.    (Scott :  Lord  oj  the  Isles,  iv.  25.) 

pen'-e-trat-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  penetrating : 
-ly.]  lu  a  penetraiMig  or  piereiuj;  manner; 
piercingly,  sharply,  acutely. 

pen-e-tra'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  penetratio,   from 
penetrants :  Fr.  pemtwtioii ;  Sp.  pemtracion; 
Ital.  penetra^ione.'i    [Penetrate,] 
L  OrdiTiary  Lanffvage : 

1.  The  act  of  penetrating,  entering,  or  pass- 
ing into  any  body ;  the  piercing  of  one  sub- 
stance by  another. 

■'[Itl  to  eath  inward  part, 
With  gentle  penclrution,  though  iinseen,_ 
Shoots  in  visible  %'irtue  even  to  the  de'ij)  " 

MiUon:  P.  L-.  lii.  535. 

2.  The  act  of  penetrating  mentally  into 
anything  obscure,  difficult,  or  abstruse. 

3.  Mental  acuteness,  discernment,  or 
sagacity  ;  sharpness  of  intellect. 

"A  boldness  of  thought,  and  acuteness  of  putietra- 
ti<m."—iy<Llpole  ■  Ani-ctiotes  of  Paintin-j.  vol,  1..  ch.  iv. 

n.  Law:  Any  penetration  of  the  vulva  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  rape  (q.v.). 

p@n'-e-tra-tiVG,  o.  [Fr.  p^n^tratif,  from 
'LaX.peiirtnitus;  Ital.,  8p.,&Port.  ;)CH(7/afn'o.] 
[Penetratf.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  penetra- 
tion ;  piercing,  sharp,  subtle. 

"Theprnetrative  A\m."  Thomson  :  Spring,  73. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  affecting 
or  impressing  the  mind  ;  impressive. 

"Hla  face  Bubda'd 
To  penetrative  shanii^." 

Sttakesp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  Iv.  14. 

3.  Acute,  discerning,  sharp,  sagacious, 
penetiating. 

**To  the  virtnons  grant 
The  penttrativ^  eye  ' 

}Vord$worth :  Exnmion,  bk.  vl. 

Pen'-^~tra-tive~nesS,  s.  [Eng.  penetratire ; 
ness.]  The  qua.ity  or  state  of  being  pene- 
trating. 


KIKO   PENGUIN. 


pen'-fxsh,  s.  [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  jWi.]  The 
same  as  Calauarv  (q.v,). 

pen'-f&ld,  s.    [Pinfold.] 

*  pen'-fal.  s.  [Eng.  pm  (2) ;  -/«iO).J  As 
much  as  one  could  write  with  one  dip  of  ink. 

pen-guin,  *  pin-guin  (u  as  w),    s.     [Of 

uncertain  etym.  'three  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced  :  (1)  W'el.  ptn  gwyii  •=.  wliite  head 
{Drayton:  Poty-Olbion,  s.  9);  (2)  IsX.  pinguis 
=  fat,  a  name  said  to  have  been  given  by 
some  "Dutchmeu,"  wlio  turn  out  to  be  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  his  men  ;  and  (3)a  corrupt, 
of  pin-wing.  In  support  of  the  la.st  hypotlio 
sis,  Mr.  Reeks  wrote  (Zoologist,  ser.  2,  p.  1864) 
that  the  people  in  Newfoundland  who  used  to 
meet  with  tliis  bird  alwara  pronounced  its 
name  "  pin-wing."  The  Freucli  pingouin  = 
the  Great  Auk.] 

1.  Ornithology  : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  name  first  given  to  tlie  Great 
Auk  {Alca  impennis),  but  now  applied  to  any 
member  of  the  family  Spha;niscidEe  (q.v.). 
Penguins  are  aquatic  birds  coutined  to  the 
higii  southern  latitudes  of  both  hemisi>heres, 
where  they  congregate  in  large  flocks.  The 
body  is  generally  elliptical;  neck  of  moder- 
ate length. ;  head  small ;  bill  moderately  long, 
straight,  com- 
pressed ;  tail 
short.  They 
have  no  quills 
in  their  wings, 
which  are  as 
rigid  as  the  flip- 
pers of  a  ceta- 
cean, and  utter- 
ly useless  for 
flight,  though 
they  move 
freely  at  the 
shoulder- joint, 
forming  most 
efficient  pad- 
dles, and  are 
usually  worked 
alternately  with 
a  rotatory  mo- 
tion. In  stand- 
ing, the  penguin  preserves  an  upright  posi- 
tion, generally  resting  on  the  tarsus,  which  is 
widened  like  tlte  foot  of  a  quadruped  ;  but  in 
progression  this  is  kept  nearly  vertical,  and 
the  weight  supported  on  the  toes  alone.  They 
make  no  netit,  and  lay  a  single  egg,  whit^h  is 
tended  by  both  birds,  and  the  fetnale  takes 
charge  of  the  young  for  nearly  twelve  months. 
The  Emperor  Penguin  is  Jpteiwdytes  patogo- 
nica,  and  the  King  Penguin  A.  longirostris. 
Their  moulting  is  very  peculiar ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  a  Humboldt's  Penguin  {A.  huviholdti), 
formerly  in  the  Zoological  Olardeus,  London, 
Eng.,  Mr.  Biirtlett  ( /-^oc.  Zool.  Soc,  1879,  p.  6) 
says:  "The  manner  in  which  the  flipper-like 
wings  cast  off  tlte  short  scale-like  featliers  was 
remarkable  ;  they  ilaked  off  like  the  shedding 
of  the  skin  of  a  serpent." 

(2)  (PI):  The  family  Sphteniscidrp.,  or  the 
modem  order  Inipennes,  as  distingui-shed  from 
Illigers  group. 

2.  Bot. :  The  broad-leaved  Pine-apple,  Bra- 
melia  Pingnin,  of  which  Penguin  is  a  corrup- 
tion. It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  where 
it  is  planted  as  a  fence  around  pasture  lands, 
on  account  of  its  prickly  leaves.  When 
stripped  of  their  pulp,  snaked  in  water,  and 
beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet,  they  yield  a 
fibre  whence  thread  is  made.  The  juice  of 
the  fruit  in  wat^r  make.s  a  good  cooling  drink 
in  fevers.  It  is  anthelmintic  and  diuretic,  and 
can  also  be  made  into  good  vinegar. 

penguin-rookery,  s.  A  colony  of,  or 
breediijg-place  for  penguins. 

'■  The  habit  of  the  helpless  birds,  when  breeding,  to 
cooRregate  by  hundreds  and  tliousanda  In  what  are 
called  '  Penffuin-rookeriei,'  coiitriliutiiig  to  the  ease 
with  which  their  slnagbter  can  be  effected,"— £*icjc. 
BrU.  (ed.  9th).  xvUi.  in. 

pen-guin'-er-y  (U  as  w),  .<;.  [Eng.  penguin  ; 
-ery.\     A  penguin-rookery  (q.v.). 

pen'-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  holder.} 
A  holder  for  a  writing  nib.  It  is  usually  a 
stick  with  a  tubular  piece  of  metal  having  a 
pair  of  bent-in  ears,  which  fnrm  a  socket  into 
which  the  butt  of  tlie  nib  is  slipped. 

*  pen'-lioi^se,  s.  [Eng.  pen  (1),  and  .^^use.] 
An  outhouse,  an  outbuilding,  a  shed,  a  pent- 
house. 


*  pen-i-ble,  a.    [Painable.j 

1,  Painful. 

2.  Painstaking,  industrious 

pen'-i-9ilt  s.    [Peniciixaria;] 

1.  Siirg.  :  A  tent  or  pledget  for  wounds  oi 
ulcers. 

2.  A  kind  of  sheU. 
pen-i-«il-lar'-i-a,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 

peniciUus  =  a  painter's  brush  err  pencil.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Paniceae. 
Pcnicillaria  apicata  (formerly  Uolcus  sjncatus) 
is  the  Indian  Bajuree  (q.v.).  It  is  cultivated 
as  a  cereal  in  the  Punjaub,  &c.  It  is  con- 
sidered healing.  Its  ashes  are  used  as  an 
alkali  in  dyeing. 

pen-i-fil'late,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  penicillatus.] 

Botany : 

1.  Like  a  camel's  hair  pencil ;  having  long, 
slender,  nearly  parallel  hairs. 

2.  As  if  painted  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 

pen-i-fil'-li-form,  a.    [Penicillabia.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Penicillate  (q.v.). 

pen-i-9il'-li-uiii,  5.    [Fenicilxaria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi.  1% 
consists  of  a  dense,  pasty  crust,  slimy  hclow 
and  above,  consisting  of  minute  pedicels,  ter- 
minating in  a  jiencil  of  nioniiifonn  spores. 
Several  British  species  are  known.  Oue, 
Pe;ucil/iwm.3tauc)i»i,  is  Green  Mould.  [Mould.) 

•pen'-fle,  s.     [Peninsula,]    Apeninsub. 

"A  (Treat  cape  of  land  or  penile  hi  Kormanay/*— 
Speid.    Hut.,  bk.  Ix..  iOj   Xil. 

pen-iU'-i-on  (11  the  Welsh  guttural,  some- 
thing like  thl),  a.  [Welsh.]  A  name  given 
to  a  WcImIi  custom  nf  singing  impi-ovised 
verses  on  a  given  theme  to  a  melotly  either 
well-known  or  then  and  there  learnt  ftom  the 
har|>er  who  accompanies  the  penillion.  There 
is  a  similar  custom  among  tiic  Hungaiian 
gipsies. 

pe-nin'-su-lat  s.  [Lat.,  from  peju,pane  = 
alniost,  an"d  iiisula^  an  island  ;  Tr. pniins)ik ; 
Sp.  peninsida,  pcnisla;  Ital.  peninsola,  peni' 
eota.]  A  )>iece  of  land  almost  surrounded  with 
water,  and  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a 
nanow  strip  of  land  or  isthnins.  With  "the 
dclinite  article  the  term  is  specilically  applied 
to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

pe-nin'-SU-^lar,  a.  [Fr.  pininsulaire  ;  Sp. 
peninsular.]  *Uf  or  pertaining  to  a  peninsula  ; 
inhabiting  a  peninsula. 

H  Pe^iinsuUxr  War: 

Hist. :  The  war  carried  on  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
by  the  British  forces,  aided  by  the  native 
troops,  agiiinst  the  French.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
landed,  with  10,000  British  troops,  at  Figneras, 
in  Portugal,  Aug.  1-3,  JfeOS.  and  on  tlie  21st 
defeated  the  French  at  Viniiera.  On  Aug.  39 
the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed,  by  which 
Junot  agreed  to  evacuate  the  counti-y.  Wel- 
lesley  returning  home,  the  command  of  the 
army,  now  increased  to  20,000  men,  was  given 
over  to  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  forwtl  by 
Soult  to  fall  back  on  Corunno,  where  a  battle 
was  fought  on  Jan.  16,  1809,  in  whicli  \\\f  for- 
mer lost  his  life.  Wellesley  again  received 
command  of  the  anny,  and,  after  a  series  of 
sanguinary  but  generally  successful  combats, 
drove  tlte  French  across  the  Pyrenees,  enter- 
ing France  on  Oct.  7,  1813. 

*  pe-nin'-flU-late,   v.t.      [Eng.  peninsMl{a); 

■ate.\      To 'make  into  a  peninsula ;   to  sur- 
round almost  comjiletely  with  water. 

"  It  peninstdateth  Seleseie  towns  on  the  south -wert.' 
~Bohnihed:  Deteription  of  Britaine,  citi.  z\i. 

pe'-nis,  s.    [Lat] 

Anat.  :  An  organ  composed  of  a  root,  body, 
and  extremity,  forming  wiih  the  testes  and 
their  appendages  the  male  organ  of  genera- 
tion. 

pen'-is-ton,  s.    [Pennistone.J 

pen'-i-ten9e» * p6n'-x-ten-95^,  s.  ^.peni- 
tence, from  liat.  ;ia'Jii^€Ji/i(!  =  penitence,  pen- 
ance, from  pcenitet  =  it  repents  one,  from 
pcena  =yiunishment ;  Sp.  &  Port,  penitencia  ; 
Ital.  penitemia.  Penitence  and  penance  are 
doublets.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  p'-'ni- 
tent  or  contrite  ;  sorrow  for  the  commis-^inn 


f&te,  fat,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fSll.  fother ;  we.  wet,  here,  caiael,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  s"ire»  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  w^li*.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  txy,  Syrian,    se,  oe  ==  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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of  any  sin,  ciiine,  orotfeiice  ;  repentance,  con- 
txition,  remorse, 

"If  lie  b«  bftpilM<I  witbout  pantffnctct  bla  old  gilt, 

be  receiV(;tb    the    umrko   vt    ba|itUiae  but  uot  tLs 

grace  "—Chauoer :  Fenonet  TaU. 

^  Order  of  Penittnce  of  St  Magdcdtn : 
Kcdesiul.  d:  Church  Uist.  :  Au  order  founded 
by  Bernard  of  Marseilles,  in  1272,  for  the  re- 
formatiitn  of  fallen  women.    It  was  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Nicholas  III.  (I277-12SO). 

pen  -i-ten  9er,  *  pen-y-ten-sor, '  pen- 
l-teil'Ci-£ir,  s.  [Fr.  jienitentiaire,  from  jjeui- 
(<Hf  =  penitent  (q.v.).]  A  priest  who  lire- 
scribed  sjiecial  jienance  ;  one  who  ha*(  power 
to  deal  with  what  are  now  called  "reserved 
cases." 

"  I  say  not  that  If  thoa  he  Kulnicdto  thyp^nf fencer 
for  c^rtnln  hiiiu^s,  tliat  thou  lU'tliouiide  to  Hhewr  hiiu 
all  tho  reiuiiitut  of  thy  siinieji,  i'(  which  thou  liost  been 
■hriveu  of  thy  curat."  —Chauctr :  Pertontt  Taie, 

'  pen  - 1  -  ten  -  d  -  ar,   *  pen-l-ten'-tl-ar- 

Ship.  s.  [Eng.  j'tnUenciaT ;  -skip.]  llie 
ollice  or  post  of  a  penitenciar. 

•■  Gratifying  D.  Craumi-r  with  the  office  of  thejjen*- 
t0t*tiurthip."~Fox:  ilartyn,  p.  1.690. 

pen'-i-tent,  a.  k  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fmniUnSy 
pr.  par.'of;"r7(i7ifo=  to  cause  Xq  rejient,  from 
p(£na  =  punislwnent;  Ital.  &  Sp.  yenitente.] 
A.  A*  adjective : 

1.  Peeling  ]>ain,  grief,  sorrow,  or  remorse 
for  sins  conunittcti  ;  contrite',  repentant ;  sin- 
eerely  affected  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  resolved 
on  amendment  of  life. 

"  Huinlil-d  themselrea.  orpenfUiU  beaought 
The  Gij-J  '.f  their  lorefathors." 

MUion:  P.  R..  lii.  421. 
•2.  Doing  penance. 

•*  We  who  Imnw  wliKt  'tis  to  ttat,  to  pray. 
Are  pmitt-iU  f>jr  juiir  <lef;iult  to-d.iy. " 

Sh4jMeiii. :  Cvmtdy  of  Error*.  L  I, 
S.  Ag  siih:itanlU>e : 

1.  One  who  is  penitent;  one  who  repents 
of  sill. 

2.  One  undpr  censures  of  the  church,  but 
admitted  to  penance. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 

pcnri-ten'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  jHini- 
tentU'l;  tip.  tSi  Port,  peuitencial ;  Ital.  peniten- 
ziale.] 
Am  As  adj.  :  Pertaiuins  to,  expressing,  or 

Smceeding  from  penitence  or  contrition;  of 
le  nature  of  {Htnance. 

*'  My  p^nffntinl  utrlpeB.  my  streaming  blood. 
Have  purcliiiaud  heuveu."         Vowper :  Truth,  96. 

B*  A»  substantive: 

•  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  vagabond  who  has  been 
■abjected  tti  the  punishinuut  of  whippin;^. 


2.  Eccles.f  iSte.t  The  same  as  Pb:nitential- 

BOOK  (q.v.). 

'The  Roman  PtmiUntl'it,  and  thow  of  Theodore, 
Archbiflhop  of  Caut^rbury,  mid  Urde,  were  those 
which  hiul  the  hltihest  rrpute  Id  the  Weat,"— ^JJm  4 
Arnold:  C>t(h.  /ii.:t.,\<.  &SL 

penitential  book,  s. 

Eccies.,  t£c. :  A  book  containing  instructions 
for  hearing confessinnaand  imposiug  penances, 

"Every  |irlest  who  hcAnl  confeailon  w/u  houiid  to 
nilc  a  '  ftfUentiOi  b  'Ok'—i  «.,  K\tfH>k  vtU\eU  Cnutnlned 
the  penaltloa  attached  to  imrtlcutar  aliia  by  the 
CAUtjn."^AddU  *  Amotd:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  OSt. 

penitential- canons,  s.  pi. 

Ei'ries.  :  (^iiiit.iis  appninlin^  the  time  and 
manner  of  penanco  for  »jua,  according  to  their 
gra,vity. 

penitential- discipline.  «. 

BxUs. :  The  disciplimi  used  by  the  Church, 
tUroii^^h  hor  ministers,  in  punishing  sinners. 
la  primitive  times  it  was  extremely  severe, 
admisHion  to  conimunion  being  often  with- 
held till  the  penitent  was  ut  the  {loint  of 
death.  To  tliiit  succeeded  a  period  in  which 
bodily  ansterities  formed  a  priucijial  part  of 
the  disclpUne.  At  the  pre.sent  tinie.  in  the 
Koman  Cluircli,  public  pi-nance  is  hanily  ever 
imposed,  thougji  Addis  Si  Arnold  (Cath. Diet., 

{>.  <i.W)tinnt.-an  Eiiglisli  bn.ilt  pubji^h'-diu  the 
ast  century,  to  show  that  it  waa  then  of  com- 
mon nil  urrcnco. 

ponitentlalpsalm^  s.  pi.  A  name 
given  to  the  pAalinn  vi..  xxxii.,  xxxviij,,  H,, 
cli,,  exxx.,and  i;xliii.  of  tlw  A.  V,,  or  vi.,  xxxi., 
xxxviL,  ].,  ci.,  oxxix.  and  uxlii.  of  the  Vulgate. 

p£n  1-tSn'  tlal  ly  (ti  as  sh),  ado.  (Kng. 
jifnitential  :  -ii/.]  In  a  penitent  orpeiiit<-ntial 
iiianntT  ;  penit'titly. 


pen  i-ten'-tla-j^  (tt  as  sh>,  *pen-y-ton- 
Sa-ry,  a.  A-  s.  (Fr.  }i^tiiUrUiaire :  f>\t.  peni- 
teiiciano;  ital.  penUciUuir lo,  j»eiitttiizure.\ 

*  A*  As  aiije.cHve  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  tr>  penance,  or  its 
rules  and  degrees. 

2.  Expressive  of  penitence  or  repentance; 
penitent :  as,  a  penitentiary  letter, 

3.  Used  for  purposes  of  punisluncnt  and 
refoniiation. 

"In  funiiliit.'  the  plan  of  these /jffrtKirnriary  hoofles, 
the  iinuiii'iU  objcuUi  hiwv  hucn  .  .  .  tu  fn-aerve  and 
aiiicml  the  hi-alt)i  uf  the  unhaj>[iy  dtFeiiders,  to  enure 
tiK-iii  to  liiiliits  I'f  industry,  to  ^iinrd  thnii  from  nor- 
uicioiu  company,  to  ncciutum  thtiu  to  Keiluus  reflec- 
tion, and  to  teach  them  both  the  princlitles  anJ 
pritctLce  of  every  Chrlstiau  and  moral  duty. ' — Bludi- 
itont :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ctl.  a& 

B*  As  sitbatantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
"I.  A  penitent. 

"So  Maiinaaeh  .  .  .  died  a  penUentiary.'^ackson  : 
ChrisCt  Aewir^M.  hk,  11..  ch.  xliL 

2.  A  house  of  correr.tion  for  criminals.  A 
prison  whiwe  inmates  are  fiuhjeeted  to  a. course 
of  discipline  and  iustmction,  with  a  view  tu 
their  reformation. 

1[  The  tirst  is  said  to  have  been  established 
by  the  Quakers  iu  1786. 

3.  An  institution  for  the  reception  and  re- 
formation of   prostitutes.      [Maodalen-hos- 

PITAL.] 

IL  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  One  of  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Curia, 
taking  special  cognisance  of  matters  relating 
to  tlie  confessional,  and  disiiensatious  from 
such  impediments  to  marriage  as  are  not  diri- 
ment. 

2.  The  dignitary  who  presides  over  the 
office  described  above.  He  is  a  cardinal 
priest,  and  must  be  a  doctor  of  theology  or 
canon  law. 

3.  A  canon  penitentiary  [^]. 

*  4.  TJrat  part  of  the  church  to  which  peni- 
tents were  restricted. 

H   Canon  Penitentiary  : 

Kc^!e^.  :  In  the  Uoman  Church  a  canon 
appointed  in  compliance  with  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv.,  de  Relorni., 
ch.  viii.),  which  directs  that  in  every  cathe- 
dral chureh,  if  possible,  a  penitentiary  shoidd 
be  appointed.  He  must  be  forty  years  of 
age,  master  of  arts,  a  doct<>r,  or  a  licentiate  in 
theology  or  cmon  law.  His  duty  is  to  deal 
with  reserved  cases  (q.v.),  and  attendance  in 
confes.siona!  is  considered  euuivuleut  to  pre- 
sence in  elioir. 

'  pen-i-ton'-ti^-^-Ship  (tl  as  sh),  s. 

[Km^.  peiiiUntiary ;  -ship.]     The  office  or  post 
of  a  iieuitentiary  or  confessor. 

"The  iiti>ufenti'tr}/»hip  or  the  prebend  ol  Saint 
pBJicr:ia  lit  the  cat licdral  church  of  Ut  Paul."— HVjJ  . 
At/unte  Ozon.,  vol.  L 

pen'-i-tent-l^,   *  pen-i-tent-Ue,  adi\ 

[Eng.  ptuitent ;  -/i/.J     In  a  jKuitent  maimer; 
with  contrition  or  repentance  ;  contritely. 

"  Yet  so  ithiill  he  be  ^aclotifl  to  the  penitently  de- 
JecteU."— £p.  //uii.  Hard  TtxU  ;  Isa.  xlLL  a 

penic,  s.    [Pink.]    A  minnow. 

pen-knife. ' pen-knyfe {k silent),  s.  [Eug. 
/>c/f,  aud  kni/i\\  A  pocket-knife  with  a  small 
Ijla"!©  or  blades  ;  so  called  from  its  former  use 
in  making  quill-pens. 

"  The  couiiigl"Uii  CaiuB  faajiT  nauud  hionelfe  lo  lil. 
bdttailes.  and  ^ttier  lu  tht-  •■••iiiUe  ^«ud  tilaiu  with  xnuL 
Btrokca  of  penkiiyuet."—UultUn  ISvke,  let.  1 

Pen'-ller-garo,  ».    [See  def.] 
Gtog.  :  A  place  in  South  Wales. 
PenUergare- series*  s.  pi. 

f!iol.  :  'llie  njiper  mciisuros  of  the  South 
Wales  coal  Held. 

pSn'-man  (pi.  pon'-men),  s.  [Eng.  pen,  and 
man.] 
,    1.  One  who  professes  or  teaches  the  art  of 

writing. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  good  hand ;  a  calli- 
gmphcr. 

3L  An  author,  a  writer. 

"  Our  thmtflr  luttb  hjtt.  Miito  liath  sot, 
A  trajilok  j/eivnan  fyr  a  drlery  phjt. 
Bl-iijiiiiUi  Joimou."  /Imlurns/rom  /^trTMWfun. 

pSn'-manShlp,  Jt.     [Eng,  penman;  -thip.] 

1.  The  art  of  writhig ;  the  use  of  the  pen 

In  writing. 

2.  A  style  or  manner  of  writing:  o-^i,  good 
or  I'ftil  j}6miuin^h i i>. 


*  pen-na^hed,  a.     [Fr.  pennacht,  pa7iachi  = 

variegated,  liom  ;<iTUiLyt£:=aplunieot  iL-atlieni.] 
biversiiied  with  neat  stniies  of  natural  colours, 
as  a  lluwer. 

"Carefolly  pr«t«at  from  violent  ntlDjour  pcfinocAeU 
tulip*,  covering  theu  with  luatiawea.  —i'vrlyik. 

'  pen'-nage  (age  as  ig).  s.  [Lat.  penna=a. 
fL-atlier.J     IMuma^^e. 

"The  more  ]>arlof  hvr  pennage  blew'—F.  Boit'inU: 
PtitiU,  bk.  X.,  ch.  xxxiL 

"  pen'-n^  s.    [Lit.  =  a  pen  case,  from  penna 

~  a  pen')  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  freah- 
mea  of  the  Prutthtant  ui  1 1  versd  ics  of  Germany, 
who  were  the  fags  of  the  elder  stuUeuts  or 
schorists. 

*  pcn'-nal-i^m,  s.    (Eng.  pranoZ;  -UmJl    A> 

system  of  fiigL;ing  formerly  practised  by  the 
elder  students  on  tins  rresbmen  in  thetiernuui 
Protestant  universities.  It  was  aUjlisUed  aft 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Pen'-n^t(l),  s.  [Thomas  Pennant. an  Eoglish 
iiatutalist,  1726-08.  His  chief  works  were. 
liritish  Zuolxgy,  History  of  Qttadruped*,  and 
Arctic  Zoology.]    (For  def.  see  ctym.) 

Pennant's  marten,  s.    [P::kan  (2).] 

Pennant's  swimming-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Furtunus  lariegaCtLt,  common  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Moray  Firth,  arid  in 
Ireland.  Dull  purplish-white,  mottled  with  a 
darker  hue. 

Pen'-nant  (2),  s.    [Seeded] 

1.  Geog. :  A  parish  of  North  Wales,  county 

Montgomery. 

2.  CcoL  :  Two  scries  of  beds,  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Pt-nnaul  of  the  South  Waled  coai- 
Jield. 

Peimantrgrit» «. 

GeoL :  The  central  or  intermediate  portion 
of  the  coal-bearing  beds  separating  tlie  upper 
and  lower  series  of  the  Jjouth  Wales  coal-Iield. 
It  is  valued  as  a  building  stone. 

pen'-nant  (3),  s.  [Formed  from  pennon  by 
the  addition  of  t,  as  in  ancient,  tyrant,  «tc.] 
[Pknnon.J 

Naut. :  A  small  flag ;  a  pennon,  a  pendant ; 
specif.,  a  long  narrow  streamer  lx>nie  at  th« 
mast-head  of  a  ship-uf-wai".  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  long  pe}tnant and  th66roa<i  pennanl. 
Distinctive  pennants  with  four,  three,  and  twt, 
white  stare  aie  worn  at  the  main,  fore,  and 
niiz/en  nuxsts  of  United  States  nuvul  vessels  by 
ttdmiiulw,  \ice-Hdmintls,  aud  reur-admimld  vc- 
B|ieetively.  t'ommuiJorc«  have  a  broud  blue 
po.nnant,  with  c>no  while  star.  Tiiis  is  worn  at 
the  main  when  the  commodore  is  iu  chief 
command.  OlHeei-s  of  lower  mnk  wheo  in 
command  wear  a  narrow  pennant  at  the  main. 
In  the  Dritisb  navy  the  broad  iwnuant  is 
whito,  with  a  red  St.  (Jeorge's  cros**,  and  a 
narrow  whito  {nmnaut  is  tmniv  by  all  vcsseU 
nut  distinguished  by  u  broad  jKiuiuiut. 

"  A  ■hip  moat  neatly  that  vnu  llmn'd 
In  all  h«i'  tuuls  with  iViKH  liUd  /'enftantt  trlui'd.'' 

pen'-n^^te,  pon'-nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  pcmtaMis 
r=  Winged,  Iroiu  ptnna  =-a  leather.] 

*  1.  Ord,  JAing. :  Winge<l. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  Pinnate  (q.v.). 

pen  -n&t'-i-f id,  a.  [Lat.  pf n7To<»*=  feathered, 
unvijindo  (pret.^rft)  =  to  cleave.) 
Bot.  {0/ a  feather-ivined  leaf):  CTeft. 

pcn-n&t-I-part'~j£d.  a.     (Lat.  paauxtru  = 
teatlK-red.  aud  Eng.  jutrted.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Gen.:  PInnatllld  (q.7.). 

2.  Spec  :  Partite. 

pen  n&t'i  SCOt'-Sd,  a.  [T^t.  pennatns  a 
ftatliered,  and  sertus  —  cut. J 

B'^t  (0/  a/ealhtr-veintd  leaf):  Divided  into 
segnient.s. 

tpdn'-na-tofls,  0.  (ljit.7WHTirt/iM=fNitherod, 

winged.) 
Bot. :  Soft,  downy  Uko  a  feather.    (Aixfon.) 

pdn-n&t'-^-lj^  <pl.  pdn-n&f  n-l»),  «. 

[lilt.  fern.  Hiiig.  of  jxuiialutus,  dirniii.  from 
pennatus  —  wingiHl.J 

Zoology : 

I.  Sing. :  Sea-pon.  Sea-ro*! ;  the  typical 
gi'iius  ol  the  family  Ponnatulidie  (q.v.).     llie 


tl^l,  hajt ;  poilt.  J6^1 :  oat.  90!!,  chorus,  9hln.  toanph ;  go,  ^em  ;  thin,  tills :  sin,  Of ;  expect,  Xenophon»  cc^Ust,    -In^ 
-«tan,  -tlaa  ~  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -olous,  -  tious.    sious  -  shils.    -ble.  -die,  &c  —  b^l,  d^L 
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zooids  are  on  the  ventral  and  lateral  sides  of  the 
stem,  and  they  are  also  arranged  bilaterally  on 
the  long  cylindnral  piimate  stem.  PeniuUula 
phosphorea  is  a  common  species. 

2.  PI. :  A  sub-family  of  Pennatulidie,  con- 
taining the  single  genus  Penuatula  (q.v.). 

p6n-na-tu'-li-dse,  s.  pi  [Lat  pennatuKa); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  Sea-pens,  Sea-rods ;  a  family  of 
Alcynnaria.  They  are  of  free  habit.  an<i  have 
a  sclerobasic  rod-like  corallum,  sometimes 
associated  with  sclerodermic  spicules.  Chief 
genera:  Pennatula,  Pteroeides,  Virgularia, 
Scytaliuni,  Pavonaria,  and  Aiithoptilum. 

2.  PakEOiU.  :  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

*  penne,  s.    IPen  (2),  s.] 

*  penned,  a.  [Lat.  penrui  =  a  feather.]  Winged. 

pen'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  pen  (2) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  pens  or  writes  ;  a  writer. 

"  He  tbat  was  the  penner  ol  this  decree  waa  one 
Cklled  Nicaguraa." — A'orCh:  Plutarch,  p.  103, 

2.  A  pen  case. 

•"Then  wilt  thou  repent  it,  quoth  the  gentleman, 
and  BO  putting  uppe  nia  uenncr  i*iid  iiikehorne.  de- 
parteJ  with  the  paper  in  nU  hand."— /"ox;  JUarC^rs, 
p.  1.168. 

*  pen-nied,  a.  [Eng.  penny;  -ed.)  Possess- 
ing a  penny. 

pen'-ni-form,  a.  [Lat.  peH;ia=a  feather,  a 
quill,  and  forma  =  form.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  a  feather  or  quill. 
IL  TechniazUy : 

1.  Anut.  (0/  mitscular  fibres) :  Passing 
obliquely  upwards  from  either  side  from  a 
tendinous  centre. 

2.  Pot.  (Of  venation) :  Having  the  ribs  dis- 
posed a>?  in  a  pinnate  leaf,  but  confluent  at 
the  i>oint,  as  in  the  date. 

pen-aig'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  penyia  —  a  feather, 
and  3ero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  feathers  or  quills. 

pen'-ni-less*  "  pen-ny-less,  a.  [Eng. 
penny ;  -less.]  Without  a  penny  ;  destitute  of 
money  ;  moneyless. 

"  still  hungering,  pennyUss,  and  far  from  home," 

Cotoper :  Task,  L  119. 

pen'-ni-less-ness,  s,  [Eng.  penniless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  penniless  or 
destitute  of  money. 

pen' -nine,  pen'-nin-ite,  s.  [After  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  where  first  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in..).] 
Min. :  A  rhombohedral  species  of  the  chlo- 
rite group,  having  a  perfect  basal  cleavage. 
Occurs  in  crystals,  and  in  aggregations  of 
scales.  Hardness,  2  t«  3  ;  sp.  gr.  26  to  2-85  ; 
lustre,  mostly  vitreous,  sometimes  pearly ; 
colours,  shades  of  green,  reddish,  pink  ;  some 
of  the  green  varieties  are  markedly  dichroic  ; 
transparent.  Compos.  :  somewhat  variable, 
but  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
sesqnioxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia ;  some 
varieties  contain  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 
Dana  includes  the  following  as  varieties  :  (1) 
Penninite;  (2)  Tabergite,  these  differ  some- 
what in  their  optical  properties  ;  (3)  Kamme- 
rente,  chromiferous  ;  (4)  Lnganite,  or  pseudo- 
phite.  Found  in  f.ne  crystals,  near  Zermatt, 
Switzerland,  and  crystalline  masses  at  several 
other  localities.  Mallard  regards  penninite, 
clinochlore,  and  ripidolite  as  identical,  and 
only  differing  in  the  method  of  grouping  of 
the  individual  crystals. 

pen' -ni -nerved,  a.    [Lat.  penna  •=.  a  feather, 
and  Eng.  lu-nrd.] 
Bot.  (fif  venation) :  Having  the  ribs  pedate. 

*  pen-nip'-o-tent,  a.  (Lat.  pe.nnipotens  : 
penna  —a  feather,  and  potetis  =  powerful.] 
Strong  on  the  wing.  (Darbies :  Holy  Roode, 
p.  15.) 

pen-ni-se'-tum,  s.  [Lat.  penna  =  a  feather, 
i  connect.,  and  seta  =  a  hair  or  bristle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Paniceae. 
Pennisetum  typhoideitm  is  the  Spiked  Millet,  a 
native  of  Southern  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia, 
and  commonly  cultivated  in  India  as  a  cereal. 
There  are  two  vaiieties  ;  bajra,  with  greenish, 
and  bajri,  with  reddish  grain.  The  fruit  spike 
is  six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  thicker  than  a 
man's  thumb.  The  green  variety  is  used  chiefly 
by  the  lower  classes  of  natives.  The  green 
chopped  stalks  and  leaves  are  given  to  cattle 
as  foader.  P.  anchroides  is  tl:*-  best  of  all  the 
wild  grasses  in  India  for  calf-  and  horses. 


pen' -nis- tone.  s.    [From  the  village  of  Peni- 
•tone,  in  Yorkshire.] 
Fabric  :  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  frieze. 

penn'-ite,  s.  [After  its  supposed  locality 
Penna.,  the  abbreviation  for  Pennsylvania; 
Buff.  -Ue  {Mtn.).\ 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Hydrodolomite  (q.v.), 
found  in  apple-green  incrustations  on  chro- 
mit«.  Contains  1-25  per  cent,  of  nickel,  to 
which  the  colour  is  due. 

pen'-ni- veined,  a.    [Lat.  pemut  =  a  feather, 
and  Eng.  veiiud.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Penninerved  (q.v.). 

pen'-ndn«  pen-on,  *  pen-oun,  s.  [Fr.  pen- 
jwn,  from  Lat.  y_7i'ia  =  a  wing,  a  feather; 
Ital.  pennone.] 

*  L  A  wing,  a  pinion. 

"  Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plomb-down  he  drops." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  ii.  SSa. 

2.  A  small  flag  or  streamer  half  the  size  of 
the  guidon  but  shaped  like  it,  of  a  swallow- 
tail form,  attached  to  the  handle  of  a  lance  or 
spear.  Afterwards  it  became,  by  increase  in 
length  and  breadth,  a  military  ensign,  and 
was  charged  with  the  crest,  badgfe.  or  war-cry 
of  the  knight ;  his  arms  being  emblazoiied  on 
the  banner,  which  was  in  shape  a  parallelo- 
gram. 

"  On  each  side,  like  pennant  wide. 
Flashing  crystal  streamlets  run." 

Longfelloio :  Sir  Humphrej/  Oiibart. 

*  pen'-non-^el,  •  pen-non-celle,  s.     [O. 

Fr.  pennonceL]     [Pencel.] 

Penn-syl-va'-ni-an,  a.  [From  Pemisyl- 
vania,  one  of  the  'United  States.  It  was 
granted  by  James  II.  to  William  Penn  (1621- 
1718),  the  Quaker,  in  1681,  and  it  was  named 
in  honour  of  liiin  as  its  founder.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvanian  mnd-terrapln,  $. 

Zool. :  Kinoitenwn  pennsylvanicum. 

pen  -ny,  *  pen-i,  *  pen-y  (pi.  *  pen-les, 
pen  -nie^,  *  pens,  pen9e),  s.  [A.s.  pen- 
ing,  penig  =  a  penny.  The  oldest  furm  is 
pending,  from  the  same  base  as  Dut.  ;>and, 
O.  H.  Ger.  pfant,  Ger.  pfand  —  a.  pawn  [Pawn 
(3),  s.].  Cogn.  with  Dut.  penning ;  Icel.  pen- 
ningr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  penning;  Ger.  pfennig; 
O.  H.  Ger.  plta7iti}ic.  The  plural  pennies  is 
used  when  the  separate  number  of  coins  is 
spoken  of ;  penu  when  the  amount  in  value  is 
intended.] 

1.  An  English  coin,  twelfth  of  a  shilling  in 
value.  Previously  to  1860  it  was  made  of 
copper,  now  it  is  of  bronze,  consisting  of 
95  parts  copper,  4  of  tin,  and  1  of  zinc.  It  is 
a  token  coin,  and  worth  in  metal  about  i  its 
nominal  amount.  Its  weight  is  145-S33  grains 
Troy.  The  old  Scotch  penny  was  only  equal 
to  ^  of  the  English  sterling  penny. 

*  2.  An  old  silver  coin,  weighing  22J  grains 
Troy,  and  therefore  worth  about  3d.  sterling. 

*  3.  The  same  as  Denarius,  L  1. 

4.  An  insignificant  coin  or  value  ;  a  small 
sum. 

5.  Money  in  general. 

"  What  penny  hath  Rome  borne,  what  men  provided  I" 
Shaketp. :  King  John,  v.  1 

%  In  the  phrases  t&npenny,  sixpenny,  &c., 
applied  to  nails,  the  word  jjeimj/  has  its  origi- 
nal force  of  pound.     [Nail,  s.,  I.  2.  (5).] 

^  To  think  one's  penny  silver:  To  have  a 
good  opinion  of  one's  self. 

penny-a-liner,  s.  One  who  supplies 
pulilicjournals  with  paragraphs  of  news  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny  a  line,  or  some  such  small 
sum.     A  poor  writer  for  hire. 

"The  pennya-Uners  now   write  about   a  splendid 
ihout."— A"inj;ion  OliphajU:  Standard  Englith,  p.  244. 

penny-bridal,  s.    The  same  as  Pennt- 

WEDDING  (q,V.> 

penny-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Tklaspi  arvense  (Mithridate  mustard) 
and  the  genus  Thlaspi  (q.v.).  It  is  a  crucifer- 
ous plant  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  white 
flowers,  and  large  and  deeply  notched  orbicu- 
lar pods,  common  in  fields. 

penny-dog,  $. 

1.  Ord.  Lana. :  A  dog  that  constantly  fol- 
lows his  master.     {Scotch.) 

2.  IdUhy.  :  [Miller's-doo,  Galeus]. 
penny-dreadful*  s.    A  cant  name  for  a 


newspaper  or  journal  devoted  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Sensational  stories  or  news. 

"  From  whatever  penny-drend/iU  she  had  got  tlis 
chloroform  mcideut— Baity  Telegraph.  Oct.  8,  1866. 

*  penny-father,  *  peni-father,  s.   A 

miserly  person  ;  a  niggard. 

"  And  yet  knowing  them  to  be  such  ul^ish  penny- 
fathert.  that  they  be  sure,  as  l"Ug  aa  they  live,  not  tn» 
worth  of  one  farthing  of  that  heap  of  gold  ehall  corns 
to  them.  —More     VCopia,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  vi 

penny-gafiE^  s.  A  low  theatre,  for  admis- 
sion to  which  a  penny  or  some  such  low  aum 
is  charged. 

t  penny-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  PEKNYaoYAL  (q.v.). 
penny-leaves,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Cotyledon  Umbilicus, 

penny-post,  s. 

*  1.  A  post  carrying  a  letter  some  small 
distance  for  a  penny. 

"  Pray  see  that  the  enclosed  be  immediately  put  in 
the  penny-poit.'—T.  Bali  .     Geimiue  Letters,  it  96. 

2.  A  post  carrying  a  letter  to  any  part  ol 
Britain  for  that  sum.     [Post.] 

Penny  Post  Act :  The  Act  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  6, 

estal>lishing  the  penny  post. 

penny-readings,  s.  pi.  Entertainments 
consisting  of  readings,  with  music.  &c.,  the 
price  of  admission  being  a  penny.  They 
commenced  in  a.d.  1859,  and  were  formerly 
common,  but  are  now  less  heard  ot 

penny-rot,  «. 

Bot. :  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris. 

penny-stane,    ^  peny-stane,  m.      A 

quo  it. 


penny-wedding,  s.  A  wedding  where 
each  of  the  guests  and  friends  contributes  to- 
wards the  outfit  of  the  married  couple. 

penny-wise,  a.  Niggardly  or  stingy  in 
email  money  matters. 

"Be not  penny-ieL$e  :  riches  have  wings  and  Bom«. 
times  they  fly  away  ol  themselves."— Bacon  ;  Euayt, 
Of  Riches. 

Tf  Penny  uyise  and  pound  foolish:  Scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  small  matters,  but  careless 
in  important  affairs. 

"  Override  any  arguments  advanced  by  the  auiiportere 
of  a  peitny-wise  an-i  pound-foolith  policy." — Daily  Tel$- 
graph,  Sept.  £3.  1685. 

pen-ny-r6^-al,  s.  [Eng.  penny,  and 
royal  (?).] 

1.  Bot. :  Mentha  Pulegiwn,  a  prostrate  men- 
thaceous  plant  growing  in  pools,  wet  tracts, 
&c.,  in  Europe. 

2.  Pharm. :  Essence  of  pennyroyal  is  largely 
used  as  a  popular  diaphoretic  and  emraena- 
gogue. 

%  The  American  pennyroyal  is  Hedeoma 
Pukgioides. 

pennjrroyal-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Sutureja  inmin^a. 

pen'-ny~stdne,  s.  [Eng.  penny,  and  stojie.] 
[See  compound.] 

pennystone-ironstone,  s. 

Geol.  :  An  ironstone  in  the  Colebrook  Dale 
coal-field  in  Shropshire. 

pen'-ny-weight  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  penny, 
and  weight.  ]  A  Troy  weight,  containing  twenty- 
four  grains,  each  grain  being  equal  to  a  grain  o( 
wheat  from  the  middle  of  tlie  ear,  well  dried. 
Twenty  pennyweights  make  one  ounce  Troy 
weight.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  ha\ing 
been  originally  the  weight  of  the  silver  penny. 

pen'-n^-w6rt,  s.     [Eng.  penny,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Cotyledon  (q.%*.);  (2) 
the  genus  Hydrocotyle  (q.v.);  (3)  Sibtkorpia 
europcEa  ;  (4)  Linaria  Cyinbalaria, 

pSn'-ny-worth,  *  pen'-ni-worth,  s.  [Eng. 
penny,  and  worth.] 

1.  As  much  as  is  worth,  or  can  be  bought 
for  a  penny  ;  a  pennj''s  worth. 

"Sold  to  the  poor  people  liiUotand  faggot,  by  tb« 
pennyworth."— Fabyan :  Henry  VIfl.{B^.  1.^53). 

2.  Anything  bought  or  sold  ;  a  bargain. 

"  The  priests  sold  the  'better pennyteorths.  and  thero- 
fore  had  all  the  custom."— /.ocA* ,  RtasunabUneu  ((^ 
Chrittianity. 

3.  A  good  bargain ;  something  bought  for 
less  than  its  value. 


I&te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  w?in   son :  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e  :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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4.  A  small  quantity  ;  a  trifle. 

"  We'll  fit  the  kid  (oi  with  a  pctni/vrorth." 

Shaketp. :  iltich  Ado  About  .V'jtHing.  11.  &. 

t  To  cast  pennyworths :  To  count  the  cost. 
{Udal :  Erasmus'  Apoph.,  p.  298.) 

peii'-OCk,5.   [Eaatind-]  Tlie  same  as  Pend  (2) 

(q.V.). 

•  pe-no-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  penolog(y):  -Ual.] 
Ol  or  pertaining  to  penology  or  public  punish- 
ment. 

•  pe-ndl'-o-g^,  s.  [Gr.  n-oit^  (poin?)  =  punish- 
ment ;  SUIT,  ■oloijij.]  The  SL-icuce  which  treats 
of  public  punislinn*iits,  as  they  respect  the 
public  and  tlie  sutUrer. 

•pen'-on,  *  peu-oun*  s.    [Pennon.] 

•  pen-or'-coii,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Music:  An  obsolete  instrument  of  the  gui- 
tar family,  somewhat  broader  and  shorter  than 
the  Pandora,  with  a  very  brnad  net'k  over 
whirh  passed  nine  brass  strings,  which  were 
played  upon  by  the  fingers. 

•  pens*  s.  pL    [Penny.] 

pen'  sa,  s.  [Lat.]  A  wey  of  cheese,  salt,  &.C., 
equal  to  266  lbs. 

•  pen'-sa-tive,  a-  [Lat.  pematits,  pa.  par.  of 
penso  ='to  weigh,  to  consider.]    Pensive. 

"Being  Very  it^'wii^ii-e  to  bear  the  luntea  thnt  Don 
Qutxot*  A\xiit0.  —Shettun  :  Don  quixote,  bk.  L.  ck.  v. 

•  pen-sell,  s,    [Pescel.] 

•  pen'-si-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ptnsihilis, 
from  p^nsiis,  i>a.  par.  of  jK;(ido=to  weigh.] 
Capable  of  being  weighed. 

"The  water  heXn^  laafio  peiuibte."  —  Baoon :  A'^it. 
BUt.,  I  1&. 

•  pen-slfe,  a.    [Pensive.] 

•pen  slfe-hcad,  * pon-sife-hed,  j.  [Mid. 
Eng.  peiisi/e  =  pensive  ;  -head,  -hed^  -hood.] 
Pensiveness. 

"The  venira  pearco 
0(  pennl/eJud." 

Chaucer  (t) :  ComplaitU  t^ths  Black  Knight. 

"  pen'-si-f Ul,  «•  [Mid.  Eng.  7JC?ist(/e)=  pen- 
sive; Kng./idL]     Pensive,  thoughtful. 

"  Adnoyde  the  gnawytig  of  a  pen*iful  hart."— 5ir  T, 
Klyot:  Tm  Qovernour,  hk.  1.,  ou.  xiiL 

■  pen-Bll  (I),  •  pen-sill,  s.    [Pencil,  s.] 

•  pen-sil  (2),  s.    [Pi:k<  F,L.l 

•  pen'-sile,  a.  [O.  Fr.  pensil,  from  Lat.  pen- 
silis,  inmx  pfiideo  ■=  to  hang.]  Hanging,  sus- 
pended, pendulous. 

"  It  Ib  described  napensil*.  and  composed  entirely  of 
ioym'—Scribneft  Mag<i:lne,  Dec  1878,  p.  1C4. 

K  The  word  is  applied  speeiflcally  to  such 
fiests  as  those  of  the  weaver-bird  or  paJm-bird. 

•  pen'-sUe-nesS,  ».  [Eng.  pensile;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pensils  or  hang- 
ing ;  suspension. 

"Thp  pcjuUeneti  of  the  earth."— Bacon;  0/  Learn- 
ing, bk.  1. 

•  pen-sfl'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  pnuiUt);  -ity.}  The 
saine  as  Pknhileness  (q.v.). 

pSn'-Slon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Iflt.  p^nsionem^  accus. 
of  ptnsio  =■  a  payment,  from  pensus,  pa.  par.  of 
fetido  =  to  wrif,'li  out,  U)  pay,  allied  Ui  pendeo 
s=  to  hang  ;  Sp.  pension;  Ital.  pensione.] 

•  1.  A  payment;   money  paid  for  servicea 
rendered,  or  as  a  tribute  ;  a  tribute. 

"The  penttojt  that  he  i>ayd  to  the  Adriatlckes  hyi 
next  neyghbon)."— «"/iit>ij/«:  Ctatar,  fo.  lu;t. 
2.  A  fixed  allowance  matle  to  a  jiersnn  In 
consideration  of  past  services  ;  a  periodical 
payment  of  money  to  a  jicrson  retired  from 
aervice  rni  account  of  age  or  other  disability  ; 
especially,  a  sum  of  money  allowed  yearly  by 
government  to  olllcors,  civil  or  military, 
ioliliers,  sailors,  and  other  public  servants, 
who  have  retired,  after  having  served  a  cer- 
tain nuTuber  of  years,  or  wlio  have  been 
wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the  pnMie 
service,  to  the  families  of  soldiers  nr  snilois 
who  have  boon  killed  In  notion,  and  (In  Eng- 
land) to  perMoiiH  who  littvc  distlngniHhed 
Ihemttelves  In  art,  science,  lUemttue,  &c. 

pf'nMiont to mtn  at  }rnm\Hg  wttlch 
iiimri/ul  iiiuiiii|Nilt£4.><l  Uitheiuwlvcii.**— 
lire.  No.  t. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  clerg>'man  In 

UCU  of  til  lies. 

4.  An  atuuial  payment  made  by  each  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Inns  of  court  to  the  houses. 


5.  An  a-ssenibly  of  the  meml>ers  of  Gray's 
Inn,  to  consult  about  the  aflairs  o.  the  society. 

•  6.  Expenditure,  expenses. 

"The  el*iui:u:h'3  penrio"  mid  thi>  time's  expense." 

SylveUer :  &u  Bartat,  Htxth  day,  Firn  u-^k,  585. 

7.  A  boanling-house  or  boarding-school, 
especially  on  the  contiuent. 

•  pension-writ,  s. 

Law:  A  process  formerly  issued  against  a 
member  of  an  inn  of  court,  when  he  was  in 
arrear  for  pensions,  commons,  or  other  duties. 

pen'-Sion,  v.t.  [Pension,  s.]  To  bestow  a 
pension  upon ;  to  discharge  upon  a  pension. 
(Often  followed  by  ojf.) 

"  "Twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pen$ion 
A  iiilasloiiary  author,  lu»t  to  preach  ^ 

Our  Christian  usage  ol  the  larta  of  speech. 

Byron:  Beppv,  Ixxvll. 

pen'-sion-a-ble,  a.    Entitled  to  a  pension, 

ur  entitling  to  one. 
pen'-sion-ar-^,  *  pen-cl-on-ar-y,  a.  &  5. 

[Fr.  petLsioniuure ;  ESp.  h  It.d.  peiisionario.] 

•  A.  -As  adjective. : 

1.  Consisting  of  a  pension;  of  the  nature 
of  a  pension. 

2.  Maintained  or  supported  by  a  pension ; 
in  receipt  of  a  pension. 

"  His  Billy  plots  aud  pensionary  spies. ' 

Donne:  Jealouiy. 


"ConthnUHl  thowif 

ftTarli.-l<m»k;ov*!n 
Goldsmith:   The 


and  notably  a  trough  of  planks,  which  con- 
ducts the  wat^-r  to  a  water-wheel.  It  begins 
at  the  end  of  the  race,  of  which  it  forms  a 
continuation,  and  ends  at  the  gate,  which  is 
lifted  to  discbarge  the  water  on  to  the  wheel ; 
a  shuttle  or  pen-trough. 

2.  A  sluice    or   flood-gate  restraining   the 
waters  of  a  mill-pond,  race,  or  sewer. 

3.  A  flood-gate  used  in  inundating  certain 
parts  of  fortified  works. 

4.  The  barrel  of  a  jmnip  in  winch  the  piston 
plays,  and  through  which  the  water  passes  up. 


[.    [Fr.  pcnsif—  pensive  ; 
Proud    and    conceited ; 


B.  As  sxibstantivt : 

*  1.  One  who  is  maintained  by,  or  is  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  ;  a  pensioner. 

"  That  order  be  taken  for  the  more  speedy  paympnt 
of  peiiaiona  to  all  nriests.  pentianuries,  &c.  — Burntt  : 
Records,  vol.  iL,  pt.  it-.  No.  16. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  towns  in 
Holland. 

*^  Grand  PeJisinnary :  The  title  of  the 
first  minister  or  president  of  the  council  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  under  the 
old  Republican  Government. 
pen'-sion-er,  "pcn-tion-er,  «.  [Eng. 
pension ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  is  in  raceipt  of  a  pension  ;  one 
to  whom  a  pension  is  paid  in  consideration  ,of 
past  services. 

"  Greyheaded  old  pensioneri  who  crept  about  the 
arcades  and  alleys  of  CheUca  Hospital.'— Jtfacau'a^  .' 
BUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  One  who  receives  an  annual  allowance 
in  return  for  certain  services. 

3.  One  who  is  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
another;  a  dependant. 

i.  An  attendant.    (^Milton:  II  Penscroso,  10.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  one  who 
pays  for  his  commons  out  of  his  own  income. 
(Fr.  pensionnaire.)  The  same  as  a  Commoner 
at  Oxford. 

2.  One  of  the  honourable  band  of  gentlemen 
who  attend  upon  the  sovereign  of  England  on 
-state  occa,sion.-^.  and  receive  a  pension  orannuul 
allowance  of  £160  and  two  horses. 

pen'-sive,  *  pen-slf,  *  pen-sife,  "  pcn- 

syve,  a.     [Fr.  pcnsi/,  as  if  from  a  Lat.   pen- 
sii-ns,  from  }n-tu<o=- to  ponder;  Itil.  pt'nsivo.] 

1.  Tlioughtftil  ;  weighing,  deliberating,  or 
pondering  seriously;  engaged  in  or  given  to 
serious  and  enrnest  thought  or  musing  ;  hence, 
with  an  implied  idea  of  melancholy  and  anx- 
iety, sad,  serious,  anxious,  melancholy. 

"  My  leisure  sorvee  iiie.  pensive  daughter,  now," 

Slutkcsp. :  Borneo  it  Juliet,  iV.  I. 

2.  Giving  rise  to  or  encouraging  sad  and 
melancholy  thoughts. 

"  silent,  uiiinov'd.  In  dire  dismay  thuy  stand, 
A  pentii'H  scene  !  "  pop<'  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  X.  4L 

3.  Expressing  thoughtfulness  with  sadness  : 
as,  pensivf  strains. 

*  pcn'-sivcd,  a.     [Eng.  pensiv^t):  -ed.]    Pen- 
Bive,  melancholy. 

"  I,o  I  all  these  tro|ihle«  of  afTectlons  hot, 
Ot  p^uiito'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender.* 

ahakesp. :  Complaint  of  a  i.over,  3ID. 

pSn'-sive-lJr,  adv.     [Eng.  peiu^ive  :  -ly.]    In  a 
pensive  nnuiiier  ;  with  pensiveness;  sadly. 

"  Two  bosom  friends,  caih  pentively  Inclln'd." 

Ctjurper:  Cvftpersafion.  507. 

pfin'-sive-nSss.  a.      (Eng.  pensive;    -wss.] 
The  quality  -t  stato  of  being  iM'nsivo ;  sad  or* 
melancholy  thoughtTulness  ;  serious  nmsing. 

'•  I  will  not  leave  larliaa  whom  1  love 
In  tbli  .lehKbt  of  dylnjt  peml^r^eu." 

Mitrtuwf  :  Ititto,  t^uetn  of  mrlHitgti,  It.  & 

pSn'-Stock,  .1.     [Eng.  prn  (t).  and  nloi-k.) 

I.  A  comlult  for  water,  usuidly  of  boards, 


pen'-s^>  pen'-sle. 

pensee  =  Ihouglit.] 
spruce.    {Scotch.) 

pent*  pa.  jxir.  or  a.  [Pt:s  (1),  v.]  Penned  or 
shut  up  ;  closely  conimed.  (Often  followed 
by  np.)    (Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  33.) 

pent-roof^  s. 

'  'arp. :  A  roof  with  two  equal  sloping  sides; 
a  shed  or  lean-to  roof. 

pent-,  pen-ta-,  pen-te-,  pre/.  [Gr.  n^i-r* 
(pente)  —  five';  in  compos,  generally  nema' 
(penta-).^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Containing,  or  pertaining  to 
five  of  anything. 

2.  Chein. :  A  prefix  denoting  fliat  a  com- 
pound cont-iiins  ti  ve  atoms  of  the  element  speci 
fled,  e.g.,  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  =  PCls- 

pen-tac^p'-su-lar,  a.     [Pref.  penta-,  and 
Eng.  capsular  {q.v. ).^ 
Dot. :  Having  five  capsules  or  seed-vessels. 

pen'-ta-CC,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr.  ojcj  (ate) 
=  a  point.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tiliaceie.  Pentace  bur- 
mannica  exudes  a  red  resin,  and  its  wood 
tiikes  a  good  ptdish. 

pen-ta9'-er-3.S,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
Kipa^  (fcrras)  =  a  horn.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ruticese.  Pentaceras 
australis  is  the  White  Cedar  of  Moreton  13ay. 

pen-tfi,9'-er-6s,  s.    [Pentacekas.1 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pen- 
tacerotidic  (q.v.). 

pen-ta-ge-rot'-X-dse,  5.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 

penlaceros,  genit.  pentacerot{Ls) ;  Lat.  fcni.  pi. 
adj.  suH'.  -ute.J 

Zool. :  A  family  of  star-fishes,  characteHzed 
by  a  body  supported  by  roun<lish  or  elongated 
pieces,  covered  with  a  smooth  or  granular 
skin,  pierced  with  minute  pores  between  the 
tubercles. 

pen-ta-cMor-ox'-^l-ln,  s.  [Pref  pentor; 
chloii'iiu),  ox{at)yl,  and  sulf.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  Peiitachloroxylone.  One  of  the 
products  olitained  by  the  action  of  hypo- 
ehlorous  aeid  on  creosote. 

pen  -  ta  -  chlor  -  ox-  f\  ~  one,  s.     [Pe.sta- 

CULOBOXVLIN.] 

pen' -ta- chord,  s.  [Lat,  pentachordus ;  Gr. 
Tr«rfTaxop5os  {jjr  ntachordos)  =  five-stringed: 
pref.  penta-,  and  xop&ij  {chordi)  =  a  string,  a 
chord;  Fr.  pentacordc  ;  Ital.  pC7Uacorc/o.] 

*  1.  An  old   Greek    instrument  of  music, 
having  five  strings. 
2.  An  order  or  system  of  five  sounds. 

pen-ta-ola'-^lte,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Qr, 
icAa<ri?  {klasis)  =  cleavnge,] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyroxene  (q.\'.). 

pen'-ta-ClO,  «.     [Low  lAt.  pentacidum.) 

1.  A  figure  whose  liasis  consist-*  of  five  Iin'»9, 
formingatlve  point- d  star.  It  is  not  infrequent 
in  early  <n-namental  art,  but  was  also  used 
with  superstitious  import  by  the  astnilogers 
and  mystics  of  the  middle  ages.    {tairhoU.) 

2.  A  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded  with  fiv« 
corners,  aeeording  to  the  live  Hcnses,  and 
suitably  iiiB<Tibed  with  characters.  This  the 
magician  extended  toward  the  spirits  which  ho 
evoked,  when  thev  were  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious, and  refurteil  to  In-  conformable  to  the 
ceremonies  and  rites  of  magic. 

pSn  ta-oloth'-ra,  s.     [Pref.  ;>eriM-,  and  Or. 

K^tlO'poy  {klrithruii)  =  fl  bidtorbarj 

fiot.  :  A  getiUH  of  Parkieie.  The  seeds  ol 
prnUuiftUra  mncrophylUi  aiv  eaten  in  the  WesI 
of  Africa,  and  an  oil  is  extracted  from  tlicin. 


bSil,  b6j^ ;  p^t,  J<S^1 :  cat,  9eU.  chorns,  ^hin,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  ^hiA ;  sin,  a^ :  expect,  ^enophon,  eapUt.    ph  =  t 
-olAn.  -tlaa  »  sh^n.    -tlon,  -«ion  =  shftn ;  -tioa,  -flon  =  ihun.    -«iouft,  -tioos,  -sious  -  shOs.    -ble.    dlo,  &c  =  bpl.  dqL 
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pen-ta-coc-cous,  a.  [Pref.  penia-,  and 
EDg.,'A;c.  coccus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Formed  of  five  cocci;  ha%nng  five 
shells  splitting:  elastically,  and  falling  ofl  v. 
central  axis  or  column. 

•  pen'-ta-c6s-ter,  s.    [Pentecoster.] 

pen-ta-crxn'-i-dse,  s.  jit.  [Mod.  Lat.  penta- 
criii(ih) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft  -irfte.] 

Zool.  £  Pdlf^ont. :  In  some  classifications 
an  order  of  Crinoidea,  which  is  then  elevated 
to  a  class.  Calyx  small,  with  five  basals  and 
three  cycles  of  radials ;  no  parabasals  or 
interradials ;  arms  long,  niucb  ramified  ; 
column  pentagonal ;  the  articulating  surfaces 
formed  by  flower-like,  crenat«  ridges. 

pen'tac'-rm-ite»5.  [Mod.  Lat.  pentacrinins); 
£ng.  suif.  -ite.l  A  recent  or  fossil  Pentacrinus. 

"In  the  condition  of  their  iligestive  sysleni  the 
Pentaci-inir>-t  \m\  Comatiilse  corrcBpond  with  tlie 
Bryozoa." — Owen:  Atta.t.  JuvktL  AuiTJi.  (ed.  let),  p.  IH. 

pen-tic'-ri-nold,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pentacrin- 
(ws)(q.v.);  sufl'.  -oid.] 

ZooL :  The  advanced  stage  of  a  crinoid 
larva. 

pen-tiic'-rin-US,  s.  [Pref,  penta-,  and  Gr. 
K;)i.iov  {krinon)  —  a  lily,  from  its  fine  r^ys,] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Penta- 
crinidae.  The  column  is  i^ntagonal.  Penta- 
crinus caput  Mediisce  is  found  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  ;  P.fUTO/ifPusisthelarvanf  ^n^cdo/i  rosacea. 
Mr.  George  Jeffreys  in  1S70  dredged  up  another 
species,  wliich  he  called  P.  ll'yi'ille-ThoiTisoni , 
frnm  tlie  coast  of  Portugal  from  a  deptli  of 
6,570  feet. 

2.  Palceont. :  Seven  species  are  known  in 
the  Lias,  .seven  in  the  Jurassic,  three  in  the 
Cretaceoos,  and  three  in  the  Eorene  strata. 
Of  these,  Pentacrinus  (Ertracrintw)  Briamts, 
from  the  Lower  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  has  ex- 
tniordinarily  raniilled  arms  or  rays. 

•  pent-a-cros'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  pent-,  and 
Eng.  aeros^c  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  five  acrostics  of  the 
same  name. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  set  of  verses  so  disposed 
as  to  have  five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in 
five  divisions  of  each  verse. 

pen-tac'-ta.  s.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Gr.  aurr^ 
{akte)  =  a  promontorj-.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pen- 
tactidee.    Several  sj^ecies  are  British. 

pen-tac'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  peiLtact(a); 
L;tt.  teni.  ]■!.  a<.l.i.  sull".  -idie.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Holothuroidea,  containing 
the  genei'a  Psolinuji,  Cucumaria,  and  Ocnus. 

pen'-tad,  s.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Eng.  {moii)ail.'\ 
Ckem. :  A  name  given  to  those  elements 
which  c;in  directly  unite  with  or  re]>lace  five 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other  mona- 
tcmic  element.  The  chief  pentads  are  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bis- 
muth. 

pen-ta-dac'-tyl,  pen  -  ta  -  dac*  -  tyle, 
pen-'ta-dac'-tyl-ous,  a.'  fPref.  pentit-, 
and  Gr.  SoktuAo^  {daktulos)  =  a  finger,  a  toe.] 
Having  five  fingers  ^r  toes,  or  five  appendages 
resembling  finders  or  toes. 

"  Modifications  of  a  coiumoa  heterodont,  diphyodont 
pcntttdact]/le  form."— Jfncyc  Brit,  (ed.  Sth).  it.  383, 

pen-ta-dec'-ane,  s.    [Pref.  penta^,  and  Eng. 

decant-.] 

Chem. :  C15H32.  Benzyl-hydride.  A  hydro- 
carbon obtained  from  American  petmleuin  by 
fractional  distillatiun.  6p.  gr.  =  0S25  at  19°, 
boils  at  200-262^,  and  witii  chlorine  yields 
pentadecyl  nhlwride,  C15H31CI.  Passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube  it  is  converted  into  decane, 
C10H22. 

pen-ta-dey'-ine,  s.  [Fret  penta-,  and  Eng. 
decine] 

Chirm. :  Ci^Hog-  Benzylene.  A  hydrocarbon 
houKylognus  with  acetylene,  produced  by 
heating  triamylene  acetate  with  potash.  It  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  and  boils  at  230-240". 

pen-ta-de-9yr-Jc,  a.  [Pref.  penta-;  Gr. 
&fKa  (dekii)  =  ten  ;  Eng.  {oxat)]il.  and  suff.  -ic.} 
Derived  from  or  containing  15  atoms  of  me- 
thylene (CH)o,  and  oxatyl. 

pentadecy lie-acid,  5. 

Chem.:    CisH^nOo  =  C14ii.j9.CO.OH.      Ob- 


tained by  the  oxidation  of  methyl-penta<lecyl- 
ket^ine.  It  crystallizes  in  nacreous  scales, 
which  melt  at"51°.  and  boil  at  256"  under  a 
pressure  of  100  mm, 

pen-ta-del*-phous,  o.  [Pref.  pent-^  and  Gr. 
a6e\itJ6i  i'rdelphos)  =  a  brother.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  in  five  bundles, 
as  in  the  genus  Melaleuca.    (R.  Brown.) 

pen-tar-des'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  ■penta-,  and  Gr. 
5iiartj.a  {desiria)  =*a  bond,  a  fetter;  so  named 
because  the  st;imens  are  in  three  bundles.] 

BoL  :  A  genus  of  Garciuie^e.  Pentadesyna 
btUyracea  is  the  Butter  and  T;dl<>w  tree  of 
Sierra  Leone,  socalled  because  the  fruit,  when 
cut,  yields  a  yellow,  greasy  juice. 

pcn'-ta-fid,  a.     [Pref.  penta-,  and  Lat.  firido 
Q>a.  t.'jidi)~to  cleave.] 
Bot.  :  Divided  or  cleft  into  five. 

pen-tag:'-eil-ist,  s.     [Pref.  penta- ;  Gr.  yeVo? 
ij^enos)  =  race,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 
Anthrop.  :  (See  extract). 

"Whilst  the  monogenista  assume  that  the  five 
primary  trunka  liave  proceeded  from  the  same  stock, 
and  have  the  s.^iiie  roots,  tlie  pfnt'ijetutt4  (if  we  may 
uae  this  term!  assume  five  distinct  aJid  indejieudent 
stocks."— Brocd  :  Human  BybridU>j  (ed.  Blake),  p.  li 

pen-tag' -er-on,  s.    [First  element,  Gr.  n-eWe 
(pfn?p)  =  five  ;  second,  doubtful ;    jiossibly  a 
variant   of  pentagon.]      A  mystic  figure  pro- 
duced by  prolonging  the  sides  of  a  regular 
pentagon  till  they  intersect.     It  can  be  made 
without  a  break  in  the  drawing, 
and,  \'iewed  from  five  sides,  ex- 
hibits the  form  of  the  Greek  A. 
[Pe>'Talpha.]   According  to  Lu- 
cian,  it  s-rved  the  Pythagoreans 
for  a  salutation  and  symbol  ol 
PETTAOBRos    health.     In  German  mythology 
it  was  regarded  as  the  footprint 
of  swan-footed  Nornen,  till,  as  Christianity 
gained  ground,  these  beings  were  looked  on  as 
witches  and  evil  spirits.     Henceforward,  thi.s 
sign  was,  \v\i\\  tlie  sign  of  the  cross,  placed  at 
the  door  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Druden 
and  witches,  but  any  break  in  the  figure  caused 
it  to  lose  its  virtue.    (Cf.  Goethe  :  Faust,  pt.  i.) 
"  The  pre.it  arch-tiiter,  potent:»te  of  tiell, 
Trembles  when  Bacon  bids  him  or  liis  friendB 
Bow  to  tlie  force  of  his  penta^eron." 

Greene :  Friar  Bacon. 

pen'-ta-glot,  s.  [Pref,  pejita-,  and  yXturra 
(•7^'?to)  —  a  tongue.]  A  book  in  five  dillerent 
languages. 

pea'-ta-g6n.£.  [Fr.^n/agone  =  five-comered, 
from  Lat.  pentagonus,  pentagonius  =  pen- 
tagonal, petitagonium  -=:  a  pentagon  ;  from  Gr. 
irevrdyiiivo^  (j)en(a_7oreos)  =  pentagonal ;  n-eyrd- 
ytoyoi'  (pentagonon)  =  a  pentagon,  from  Tie'cTa 
(;)ento)  =  five,  and  ywyia  {gdnia)==a.  corner, 
an  angle  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  j^>entago7w.] 

1.  Gtom. :  A  figure  having  five  sides  and 
five  angles.  A  regular  pentagon  is  one  which 
has  equal  sides  and  angles. 

"By  hU  aide  a  polyedron  composed  ol  twelve 
pentaootu.' — fValpole:  Anecdotes  <tf  Painting,  voL  i., 
ch.  vil 

2.  Fort. :  A  fort  with  five  bastions. 

pen-tSg -on-al,     *  pen-tag' -on-all,    a. 

(ling,  pentao^h  ;  -al.]  Having  five  angles  or 
corners ;  in  form  of  a  pentagon. 

"But    the    bryar    which   sends    forth    shoots   and 

Srickles  from   its  angles   maiuU^ins   its  pentofionatl 
gure," — Browne  :  Garden  of  Cyrui,  ch.  iL 

pen-tag'-on-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pentagonal ; 
■ly.\     With  live  angles. 

"The  ftiiners  bet-Te  explication  are  pentn^mnnHu 
wmn|i«d  up  with  some  resemblance  of  the  blatta  or 
motli,"' — Browne:  Garden  of  Ct/rus,  eh.  IL 

*  pen-tag'-6n-0U8»  a.  [Eng.  pentagon ;  -ous.] 
Pentagonal,  hve-angled. 

pen'-ta-gram,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  ypdufta 
('/ramma)  =  a  letter.]  The  same  as  Pentageron 
(q.v.). 

"  Sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 
Some  ficure  tike  a  wizard  pentaffraw 
Ou  g«nJen  graveL'         T:nnyion  -.    The  Bronk. 

pen'-ta-graph,  s.     [Pantograph.] 

pen-ta-graph'-ic,  pen-ta-graph'-ic-al, 

n.     [  Pantoo  ra  ph  ic] 

t  pen'-ta-gyn«  s.    [Pentaoynia.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  having  live  pistils, 

pen-ta-gjrn'-i-a,    s.  pi.     [Pref.  penta-,  and 
Gr.  yuwj  (guiu)  =  a  woman.] 
Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan 
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system.     It  contains  those  which  have  five 
pistils. 

pen-ta-gyn'-i-an,   pen-tag* -yn-oua.  a- 

[En<;.p€>itagyn ;  -ian,  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  five  styles. 

pen-ta-he'-dral,  •  pen-ta-he'-drofis, 
•  peri-ta-e'-droiis,  *  pen-ta-he  -dric- 

al,  a.    [Pref.  penta-,  and  6&pa(h€dra)  =  a  side, 
a  base.]    Having  five  equal  sides. 

"The  peita'droui  columnar  CLiDilloid  bodies  U* 
composed  of  plati^s  set  lenethways,  and  passing  trom 
the  Buriace  to  the  axis."—  U'oodtvard. 

pen-ta-lie'-dron,  s.    [Pentahedral.] 
Geom. :  A  figure  having  five  equal  sides. 

pen-ta-heK-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Pref.  pcrUa-, 
and  Lug.  hexahedral  (q.v.).J 

Cn/stall.  :  Exhibiting  five  ranges  of  faces, 
one  above  another,  each  range  containing  six 
face.s. 

pen-ta-hir'-so-line,  s.  [Pref.  penta- ;  second 
elenie'nt  not  ajiparent.] 

Cheni. :  C^iHigN.  A  homologue  of  chino- 
line,  occurring  among  the  higher  products  of 
the  dry  distillation  of  cinchonine.    (Watts.) 

pen'-tail,  s.     [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  tail.] 

Zool.  :  Ptilocerciis  lowii,  tlie  sole  species  of 
the  genus.  It  is  a  small  insectivorous  mam- 
mal, confined  to 
Borneo,  and  little 
is  known  of  its  ha- 
bits. Length,  from 
tlve  to  six  inches, 
^vith  tail  of  about 
the  same  len'^-th. 
Blackish-brown 
above,  the  hairs 
with  yellow  ish 
tips ;  lower  partes  and  cheeks  yellow- 
ish ;  a  black  streak,  on  each  side  of 
the  face,  encloses  the  eyes.  The  tail 
is  a  most  peculiar  organ ;  the  l>ase  is 
hairy,  then  a  portion  is  naked,  and  at 
the  end,  for  about  one-tliird  of  the 
whole  length,  long  haire  are  spread  on 
bnth  sides  like  the  feathering  of  an  arrow, 
whence  the  animal  has  received  both  its  scien- 
tific and  its  popular  name.     [Ptilocercus.] 

pen-ta-loph'-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  pmta- ;  Gr. 
A6'i>o5  {lo}'hQs)=  a  ridge,  and  sutf.  -odon.] 

Palreont. :  A  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Faleoner 
for  a  type  of  extinct  Proboscideans,  with  five- 
ridged  molars. 

pen-ta-loph'-o-ddnt,  a.  [Prntalophodon.) 

Having  the  molars  with  five  ridges. 

"The  pentalophwiottt  tyve  is  represented  in  the 
tipper  Miocene  (Siwftlik  formation  of  India)  b^ 
Maitodon   tivalensu."—  .Vicholton :    Paimnitolujif.    it. 

387. 

•  pent-al'-pha,  s.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Gr.  a\^a 
('ilpha)— the  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.]  A  pentagram,  or  penta- 
geron  (q.v.). 

pen-tam'-er-a,  s.  pi.    [Pentamerus.] 

Entom.  :  A  section  of  Coleoptera,  com- 
prising Beetles  with  five-jointed  tarsi.  It  ia 
divided  into  seven  tribes  :  Adephaga,  Palpi- 
cornia  (Philhydrida),  Erachelytra,  Kecro- 
phaga  (Clavicornia).  Lamellicornia,  Serri- 
cornia,  and  Malacodermata. 

pen- tarn '-er-an«  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  pentameria) ; 
Eng,  sutf.  -an.] 

Entom.:  A  beetle  of  the  tribe  Pentamera 
(q.v,). 

pen-ta-mer'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pen- 
tamer(us);  Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

PalcEont. :  A  family  of  Clisenterata  (q.v.X 
with  two  genera.  Pentamerus  and  Strickland- 
iua,  from  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Car- 
boniferous formations.  Shell  smooth  and 
imperforate,  with  a  prominent  beak  ;  the 
articulated  valves  divided  into  five  parts  or 
chambers. 

pen-tam'-er-ous,  a.    [Pentauera.] 

1.  Bot. :  Having  five  jarts. 

2.  Entom. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pen- 
taniera(q.v.). 

pen-tam'-er-iis,  s.  (Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
/le'po?  (7u*ros)  =  a  part ;  so  called  because  both 
valves  are  divided  by  a  central  septum,  making 
four  chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the  septum 
itself  contains  a  small  chamber  making  five.] 


£tte,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^Il,  father :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute^  cub,  ciire,  unlt«.  cor,  role,  full :  try,  S^ian.    ce,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qa  =  lew. 
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PalrvtnU. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  tlie  family 
PentairitTidif,  or,  EL-conling  to  Woodwarii,  a 
genus  of  Rhymlionellida'  (q.v).  Sliell  iiii- 
panctate,  ovate,  ventricose.  with  large  in- 
curved beak  ;  vaWea  usually  plait<d ;  dental 
plates  converging,  and  supported  ou  a  piiMiii- 
nrnt  septum  ;  (loi-sal  valve  ^vith  two  con- 
tiguous  longitudinal  septa  opposed  to  the 
plat«'>i  of  tlie  otlier  vahe.  Fifty  specits  are 
kiiown,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

pentamems-beds,  s.  pi 

Geol.  :  The  Upper  Caradnc,  or  Wenlock  grit. 
pentamerus  limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  Two  series  of  limestone  beds;  (1)  an 
npper  Pentamerus  limestone  of  Upper  Lud- 
low age,  and  a  corresponding  one  in  the  Hel- 
derb*Tg  grorip  in  America  ;  (2)  the  Fentamrrin^ 
Knightii  limestone,  equivalent  to  tlie  Aynies- 
try  limestone;  the  shell  is  found  abundantly 
around  Aymestry.    It  is  older  than  No.  (1). 

pen-tdm'-e-ter,  s.  &  «.  flAt.  from  Gr. 
iTtyTatieTpo^  (pcJitaTnctros),  from  Tievre  (pentc) 
=  live,  and  ^*Tpoc  (nwtron)  =  a  measure  ;  Fr. 
pentanietre ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pentametro.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

pros.  :  A  verse  of  five  feet,  used  especially 
Jn  Latin  and  Greek  pot-try,  in  which  the  first 
two  feet  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees, 
the  third  must  be  a  spundee,  and  the  last  two 
anaj>a*sts,  or  it  may  I>e  considered  as  eonsist- 
iug  of  two  parts,  e.ich  containing  two  feet  and 
a  syllable :  the  Hrst  half  ronbists  of  two 
dactyls  or  spouilees  and  a  long  syllable,  the 
set-ond  half  nmst  consist  of  two  dactyls  and  a 
syllable.  Hexameter  and  pentameter  verses 
used  alternately  constitute  wliat  is  called 
elegiac  measure. 

B.  Aa  adj. :  Containing  five  metrical  feet : 
as,  a  penlamfter  verse. 

•  peu-tlim'-et-riz^,  v.t.  [Eng.  pentameter; 
'i2c.]    To  furm  or  turn  into  a  pentameter. 

"An  Apt  word  wlilcli  /lentiimctrizet  tUo  venet"— 
Southi'y  :   The  IkiiUor  ;  Fthj.  on  MortaiUy. 

^n-t&m'-j^-ron,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
fivpov  (muron)  ~&  sweet  vegetable  juice.] 

Med.  (t  Phamu  :  An  old  name  apjilied  to  an 
oinlHient  described  by  Aetius,  containing  hve 
in^fredients.     {Mayne.) 

t  pdn-t&n'-der.  s.    [Pentandria.j 

Bot.  :  Any  i>lant  of  the  class  Pentandria. 

pen  t&n'-dri-a,  ».  pf.  [Pref.  peiit-,  and  Gr. 
aftjfi  {aner),  genit.  avSp6<;  {afulros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot.  :  The  fifth  class  in  Linnspus's  natural 
system.  It  consisted  of  hermaphrodite  plants 
having  five  stamens  with  filaments  distinct 
ft"om  each  other  and  from  the  pistil.  He 
divided  it  into,  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia, 
Tetragynia,  Penla;j;ynia,  and  Polygynia. 

pen-t&n'-dii-an,  pen-t^'-drous,  a. 

[Pentandria.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pen- 
tandria; having  tiva  stamens  with  distinct 
filaments  not  connected  with  the  pistil. 

pSn'-tane,  s.  [Gr.  wiyrt  (pejite)  =  &ve ;  -ane 
(CVim.).] 

Chem. :  C^rijn.  Arnyl  hydride.  A  mobile 
colourless  liquid,  found  Ju  the  light  tar  oils 
from  the  distillation  of  cannel  coal,  and  e;i.sily 
obtnined  from  Pennsylvaninn  petroleum  by 
Pactional  distillation.     It  boils  at  37-a9'. 

pSn-ta-ne'-miis,  «.    [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 

v^fia  [n-'inn)  =  a  thread.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Polynomldic  (q.v.).  The 
IVcelllainents  in  Penta annii^  ijuiutiuanns,  (nun 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  body. 

•  penf -&n-Kle,  s.  [;Pref.  pent-,  and  Eng. 
an^U'{<i.v.).}  A  pentagram, orpentageron(q. v.). 

"Th*t  they  (evil  «i|ilrit!t)nrenfrftlil  of  the  ptrnUtn'ite 
of  Holomiin.  tliKti^jh  lo  M-t  ft>rth  with  the  boil)'  uf  miiti, 
tM  to  touch  nnd  iHjltitoitt  tliv  Ilva  ittncua  whorvtii  Mur 
Sf(\iuiir  wiu  HOtiiiilol,  I  kiiiiw  Hot  how  to  aMoiil.  "— 
Urowna  :    fulgttr  ffrmuri,  lik.  I.,  c-h,  x. 

•  p6nt'-&n'-gn-lar,  a.  [Pref.  p^nt-,  an<i 
Eng.  angular  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  peiUangulaire.) 
Having  live  angles  or  corners.    {Grew.) 

pSnta-pSt'-aloiis,  a.    [Pref.  petita-,  and 

Kng.  J«7(t/"r(.n'l.V.).J 

Bot. :  Having  five  petals. 

p€nt-a  phar'-ma-cdn,'  «.     [Pref.  penta-, 
and  Lng.  pfMnmdon  {<\.\\).] 
Med, :  A  mcdii-inc  having  five  higredirntd. 


pen-ta-ptayl-loid'-al,    o.      [Pref.   penta-, 
Gr.  <tuAAof  {phuUon)—'&  leaf, aud  sufT.  -oUlal.] 
J''>t.  :    Appearing  to  have  five  leases,   re- 
sembling live  leaves. 

pon-t&ph'-yl-loiis,    a.      [Pref.  penta-,  and 
Gr.  ti>v\\ov{phiillon)  —  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  five  leaves. 

"  pen-t&p'-o  dy,  s.     [Pref.  penia^,  and  Gr. 

iroii?  (;x/ii.s),  gen.  irofio?  {pcdos)  =  a  foot.] 
J'rof. :  A  measure  or  series  of  five  feet. 

pen-t&p'-ter-a,  s.  (Pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
mepd^ptera),  pi.  of  iTTep6v(pteron)^=-a.  feather, 
a  wing,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Combretacese,  or  a  sub-genus 
of  TrrmiiiaUa,  having  a  five-,  rarely  a  seven- 
wini^L-il  fiuit.  Ktiuwii  species  aliout  twelve, 
all  huge  trrt-s.  I'entaptera  glavca,  a  tree  sixty 
to  eighty  feet  high,  growing  in  Pegu,  furnishes 
masS  and  spars.  Tlie  Canarese  make  lime 
from  the  calcined  bark  and  wood. 

pen-tclp'-ter-ou8*  a.    [Fentaptera.] 

Bot.  {Chifflu  o/ fruits):  Having  five  wings. 
(IVecw.  of  Hot.) 

*  pent'-ap-tdte,  «•  [Pref.  penta^,  and  Gr. 
TTrwffi?  (pt-'isi>)  —  a  falling,  a  case ;  iriirrw 
(piptn)  =  to  fall.] 

Gram. :  A  unun  having  five  cases. 

*  penf-ap-tych,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Gi. 
TTTvx*)  Qtnclu)  =  a  fold.] 

Art :  An  altar  piece  consisting  of  a  centn 
portion,  with  double  folding  winga  on  eacii 
Bide. 

*  pent'-ar-chy,  s.  [Gr.  nevre  (pentc)  =  five, 
auf\apxii(arche)  =  nile,  government.]  Govern- 
ment by  a  body  of  five. 

"  Thuse  fivo  fair  lirotlicren.  which  I  BiliiK  of  late. 
For  their  just  miin(M.T  called  the  petitnrchi/." 

/'.  Flttcfier  :  furple  Itlatid,  vl. 

pen'-t&8,  8.  [Gr.  irfimi^  (pentas),  from  trcfx-trd^ 
{pemp(is)  —  a  body  of  five.  So  named  bt-cause 
tile  parts  of  the  fiower  are  in  fives  instead  of 
in  fours.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  family  Hedyo- 
tidai.  Pentus  curuea,  a  pretty  shrub,  is  cul- 
tivated in  hot-houses. 

pen-ta-sSp -a-lous,  a.     [Pref.  penta-,  and 

Eng.  'srpaluus  (q.v.).J 
Bot.:  Having  five  sepals. 

*  pen'-ta-8past,  s.  [Gr.  irevrdtriracrrot'  (pen- 
tasjxtitun),  from  irit/rt  (pente)  =■  five,  and  andut 
{s}ia6)  =  to  draw  ;  Fr.  pentaspaste.]  An  engine 
with  five  puUies. 

pen-ta-sper'-moiis,  a     [Pref.  penfa*,  and 
Gr.  ffTTeptxa.  {.<perma)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  Containing  or  having  five  seeds. 

*  pen'-ta-Stich.  s.  [Gr.  n-evTa<rTi\o?  (penta- 
s(iofto.s),'froni  TTfi'Tc  (pentr)  —  live,  and  otixo? 
(stickos)  =  a  verse  ;  Fr.  pentastiq-ue.]  A  cum- 
position  c<msistiiig  of  live  verses. 

pen-taB'-tich-oiis,  a.      (Pref.   penta-;    Gr. 

ffTixo?  (stidios)  =  a  row,  and  Eng.  sufT.  -cnw.] 

Bot.  (Of  phyllotaxis) :  Quincuncial  (q.v.). 

pen  tiis -td-ma,  s.  [Pref.  penta-t  aud  Gr. 
cTTOjua  (stoma)  ■=  a  mouth.] 

Xnol. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  family  Aearidrr, 
sometimes  placed  in  a  separate  order,  Acan- 
thotheca.  The  body  is  segmented,  the  head 
armed  with  four  large 
hooks  or  claws,  arranged 
in  pairs  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth.  These  hooks 
were  niistjikcii  by  the 
oldiT  naturalists  for  ad- 
ditional mouths,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  animal  it« 
generic  name.  Peiitasto- 
■ma  denticulatwn,  the  lar- 
val conditi'tn  of  P.  tte- 
niuiih-H,  wliiili  infests  the  nasal  cavities  of  the 
dog,  is  tolerably  fiequent  in  human  snbjiTts 
on  the  continent,  but  causes  no  functional  dis- 
turbunce.    (See  extract  under  Pentabtomk.) 

p£a'  ta-Stomo,  ».  IPfntastoma.)  Any  In- 
dividual of  tliL-  genus  P'-ntasloiiift  (»i.v.). 

"The  fthrr  hilliinii  pi-nt'i'tf"!'',  /'ml.ittoma  con- 
tlHrnim.  Inlvt"  tho  llvi-r  iukI  liii>tn,  kiiiI,  im  fuotiii.t 
of  Ita  iviinimr/itlvclv  Inrvi*  ■1«".  1"  l«iuiI»I»t  'if  trtvlim  i  itf 
to  <uTlc>iiit»ii<l  cvvii  fAtAlHyiii|>("itiK.  It  iiiCMUrro  irxiii 
hiUf  nil  llii-li  U>  Kii  liK'h  Ut  leii^lli  '-/>r.  CuMoftf,  hi 
<^imiIm'*  met.  UmL  (nl.  )U3).  |i.  I.IU. 


P en'- ta- style,  s.  &  a.  [Pre^  pente-,  and  Gr. 
oryXo?  (*(uiu.<>=a  coluniu  ;  Fr.  peutasti/U.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  portico  with  five  .-oIumoflL. 

B.  A^  adj. :  Having  five  columns. 

pen'-t^-teuob,  s,  [Lat.  jkhUUcucIius,  from 
Gr,  nti'Tt  (jxrite)  =  five,  ancl  tcD^os  (teucftoi)  = 
a  tool,  a  book;  Fr.  pentateuque;  Ital.  Si  Sp. 
pentatmco.] 

.Sm'/T*.  Canon  :  A  term  Rpplie*!  excla- 
sively  to  tht^  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment collectively,  tenned  iu  Hebrew  rn*n 
(tonih)  —  the  Law,  Tlie  first  mention  of  the 
fivefold  division  is  by  Josephus.  It  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Septuagint  tianslators, 
who  then  bestowed  on  the  volume  a  Greek 
name  expressive  of  what  they  had  done. 
[Etym.]  In  ita  undivided  state  it  is  called 
in  Ezra  vii.  6,  "the  Law  of  Moses  ;"  in  Neh. 
viii.  1,  "the  Bonk  of  the  Law  of  Moses,"  and, 
more  simply,  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  12.  Ezra 
vi.  18,  Neh.  xiii.  1,  "the  Book  of  .Moses."  It 
is  the  "  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lonl  *"  (Jeho- 
vah) in  2  Chron.  xvii.  9.  Either  the  Penta- 
teuch or  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  the 
"Book  of  the  Covenant"  in  2  Kings' xxiii.  2, 
21,  and  "the  Book  of  the  Law"  in  xxii.  8. 
The  titles  in  both  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  of 
the  Bible,  following  the  Septuagint.  attribute 
the  five  books  to  Moacs.  The  Hebrew  text  pre- 
fixes his  n^iiae  only  to  Deuteronomy  (Ueut.  i.l), 
and  to  porions  of  the  others  (Exod.  xvii.  14, 
xxiv.  3,  4.  xxxiv.  27).  No  critic  attributes 
Deut.  xxxiv.  5  to  Moses.  Some  other  pas- 
sages seem  of  later  date,  Gen.  xii.  6,  xiv.  14 
(ef.  with  Judges  xviii.  29),  Gen.  Jfxxvi.  31, 
l;ev.  xvii;.  28,  Deut.  iii.  11,  &c  ;  others,  such 
as  modesty  would  have  pi-evente<l  Moses 
from  writing (Exod.  xi.  3,  Num.  xii.  3).  These 
are  often  attrilmted  to  Ezra,  Except  tlie 
autlmr  of  the  flemeutino  Homilies,  who  dis- 
believed, and  Jerome,  who  doubted  it,  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  seems 
to  have  been  universally  accepted  by  the  early 
Christians.  In  llti"  Abeu  Ezra  expressed  his 
doulits,  as  did  Hobbes  in  1651.  Astruc,  in 
1763,  published  the  hypothesis  of  different 
documents  proved  by  the  diversity  in  the 
Divine  names  employed  (Ei-oiust,  Jkhoviht], 
a  view  now  accepted  by  most  critics.  Since 
then  there  have  been  the  Fragmentaiy 
Hypothesis  of  Vuter  &  Llartmiinn  (1S15-1S18), 
by  which  the  book  is  supposed  to  be  ma<le  up 
of  fragments  put  together,  aud  the  supple- 
mentary Hypothesis  of  De  Wette,  and  many 
more.  Ileng^tenberg  is  the  chief  opponent 
of  Astiuc's  hypothesis,  considering  that  the 
name  God  is  used  when  creation  is  referred 
to,  and  Jehovali  when  there  is  redemption. 
Between  1862  and  1871  Bishop  Colenso,  of 
Natal,  pul>lished  a  critiral  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  denying  the  Mo&aic  author- 
sliip  of  th'>.  book,  and  attributing  the  I^eviti- 
cal  regulations  to  the  priesUiood  during  and 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity  (n.c.  600-400).  • 
These  views  created  great  ex-itemcnt.  They 
were  controverted  in  many  pamphlets,  anj 
led  to  the  ecclesiastical  prosecution  of  their 
author.     [GEXiaia,  Exouus.] 

%  SamnrUun  Pentateuch : 

Script. :  The  Pcntateueh  In  use  among  the 
Samaritans.  Words  which  have  ia  them  d 
and  r,  and  again,  t  and  v.  letters  unlike  in 
the  Siuuiiritiin,  but  very  similar  in  Uel>rew 
[t  (d)  and  i  (r),  also  »  iij  and  i  (r)j,  are  some- 
times intcrchiingeil,  snowing  that  the  work 
was  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original.  The 
lasHnyes  attributed  to  Ezra  are  in  it.  It  sub- 
stitutes Mount  Grriziiii  for  Mount  Kb.d  In 
D(Mit.  xxvii.  4.  The  text  in  various  places 
dillers  from  the  Hebrew,  generally,  however, 
agreeing  with  the  Septuagint.  The  chronology 
also  is  in  places  at  variance  with  tliat  of  tne 
Hebrew  Bibb\  If  Josephus  is  comet  ns  to 
tlie  date  of  the  building  of  the  Tnnplo  on 
Mount  Gcri/iui,  the  Sumaiitaii  IVntateuch  was 
made  probjibly  about  3::u  B.C.,  though  tbo 
pupular  beliuf  id  that  it  is  much  older. 

pSn-ta-tOUOh'-^  a.    [Eng.  pcn/o/ei'cA ;  -oL] 

Pel  laming  ^r  relating  to  the  pentAlcuch  ;  coo- 
tauM-d  ill  the  peulatuueh. 

"Tlio  iMulinnf  ttirniitlon  .  .  w»r»  iw  f*r  f  iwin  tha 
^otimri-tiffhi/  •tMiKlMtt  i>r  rli(litr>>u>iirM  lu  tlip  utftM 
of  tlio  i-v>|  !.•  '  II'  /.•■■hrrun  :>i'ulh ;  Old  Ttt.  U 
Jwvitft  CAurcA.  lecL  vllt  .  ^  ^<!0- 

pSn  tftttl  I-Sn -le,  a.  iPref.  /)fnf(i-,  and  Ena. 
(i/>V/m'mO'-.  I  Derived  froiuor  containing  dltUl- 
uinr  a>  I't. 

pentathlonlo  acid*  «. 

t/o»i,  ■  H.-.-^niM.     An  nciil  produccil  by  th« 


b6)l,  b^;  p^t.  jt^l:  oat,  90II,  chorus,  fbln,  bengh ;  go,  feom ;  thln«  this:  sin,  of :  expect,  Xenophon.  e^ist.    -Ihff. 
-«lan.    tlan  -  Bhan.    -tion.  -sion  -  shim ;  -tlon,    ^lon  ^  zhun.    -oiotis,  -tloua.  -sious  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  \-c.  -  bpl.  d^L 
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action  of  hj-drogen  sulphide  on  sulphurous 
acid  It  is  cnlt.urless  and  inodorous,  and 
under  the  influence  of  heat  is  decomposed 
into  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  hydrot^en  sulphide.  Its  salts  are  all 
soluble,  and  the  barium  salt  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  square  prisms. 

pen-t&f -o-ma,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  andGr.  to/x^ 
(tome)  =  a  cutting  ;  Te^rw  (temm)  =  to  cut.] 

Entnm. :  Forest-buR,  "Wood-bug  ;  the  typical 
Rcnus  of  the  old  family  Pentatomidae  (q.v.). 
Stephens  described  fifteen  species  as  Britisl). 

•  pen-ta-tom'-i-dse.  s.pl  [Uod.  hat.  penta- 
toviia):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -idee.] 

Entoin.:  An  old  family  of  Land  Bugs, 
founded  by  Leach,  recognised  by  Stephens, 
Swainson,  &c.    Now  merged  in  Scutata  (q.v.). 

pen'-ta-tone,  s.  [Pref.  penta-,  and  Eng. 
tone,] 

Music:  An  interval  of  five  whole  tones,  an 
augmented  sixth. 

pen-ta-ton'-ic,  a.  [Pentatone.]  Contain- 
ing  five  whole  tones. 

pentatonic-SCale.  s.  The  name  given 
by  Carl  Engel  to  the  ancient  musical  scale, 
which  is  best  described  as  that  formed  by 
the  black  keys  of  the  pianoforte  It  consists 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth 
degrees  of  a  modern  diatonic  sca'e. 

pen-tat-ro-pis,  S.  [Gr.  jrecTdrpon-o?  {pen- 
ta(ropos)  =  of  live  kinds  :  pref.  penta-,  and  Gr. 
TpojTot  (tropos),  or  Tpoir^  {trope)  =  a  turn.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadeae.  Pentatropis 
sj^irnUs  is  a  twining  slender  shrub,  the  tubers 
of  which  are  eaten  in  the  Paiyaub,  and  the 
flowers  used  medicinally. 

pen-taT'-a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  penia-,  and  Lat. 
valens,  geiiit.  'valtntis,  pr.  par.  of  valeo  =  to  be 
able,  to  be  worth.] 

Chem. :  Quinquivalent  (q.v.). 

pentavalent-elements,  s.  pi.  [Pen- 
tads.] 

•pen'-te-c6n-ter,  a.     [Gr.  irevTrjiediTopos, 

irei'TTjKovTepos  (pentekontoros,  pentekonteros), 
from  neirrqKovTa  {pentekonta)  =  fifty  ;  Fr.  pen- 
tccontre.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  Grecian  ship  of  burden  with 
fifty  oars. 

Pen'-te-cost,   *  pen-te-costo,  s.     [AS. 

penttcosten ;  from  Lat.  pe7itecost>in,  aceus.  of 
peutecoste,  Gr.  weyrijKotTrr}  (j^enWcoste)  = -pen- 
tecost ;  lit.  fem.  sing,  of  jr«tTT]«o en-os  {pente- 
fcosros)  =  fiftieth,  from  neiTe  (pente)  =  five; 
Ital.  pentfcoste,  pentecosta ;  Sp.  pentecostes ; 
Fr.  pentecdte.] 

1.  Judaism:  One  of  the  three  greatest  Jewish 
festivals.  Its  Greek  name  was  given  because 
It  wfis  held  on  the  fiftieth  day  [Etym.],  count- 
ing from  the  second  of  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii. 
15,  10),  whence  it  was  called  in  Hebrew  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  (Deut.  xvi.  9,  10).  By  this 
account  the  enumeration  of  the  weeks  was  to 
be  from  "  such  time  as  thou  beginuest  to 
put  the  sickle  to  the  corn."  It  was  called 
also  the  Feast  of  Harvest,  or  Firstfruits  of 
Wheat  Harvest  (Exod.  xxiii.  16 ;  xxxiv.  22). 
When  it  came  every  Jewish  male  had  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxiii.  17 ; 
xxxiv.  23).  Meat  or  wave  offerings,  especially 
two  wave  loaves,  and  sacrifices  were  presented 
at  the  festival  (Lev.  xxiii.  10,  17,  &c. ;  Num. 
xxviii.  20-31;  Deut.  xvi.  9-12).  The  Holy 
Spirit  descended  on  the  members  of  the  infant 
Christian  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  im- 
parting the  gift  of  tongues  (Acts  ii.  1-120). 
In  ancient  times  the  Pentecost  lasted  but  a 
single  day,  but  modern  Judaism  extends  it 
to  two. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Whitsuntide,  a  feast  which, 
leekoning  inclusively,  is  fifty  days  after  Easter. 
1 1  is  ke['t  in  cnnimemoration  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles. 

"  'Tia  since  the  nuptial  of  Luceiitio, 
Ct'iiie  Pentecost  as  quickly  as  It  will, 
bouie  five  ivnd  twenty  years." 

tihakesp.  -■  Romeo  A  Juliet,  L  6. 

pen-te-cost'-al,  a.ks.    [Eng.  pe/Uecorf;  -at.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Pen- 
tecost or  Whitsuntide. 

*  B,  As  s^ihst.  (PI.) :  Offerings  or  oblations 
made  by  parishioners  to  the  parish  prifst  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  sometimes  by  in- 
ferior churches  to  the  mother  church. 


•  pen'-te-cos-ter,  s.  [Gr.  irfvTrjKotTT^p  (pen- 
tPkost^r),  from  irciTTjfcoaTos  {pentekostos)  = 
fiftieth.] 

Gre£k  Antiq.:  A  commander  of  fifty  men; 
a  title  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  army. 

•  pen'-te-cos-tys,  s.    [Gr.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  body  or  troop  of  soldiers. 

pen-tel'-ic,  pen-tel'-ic-an,  *  pent-like, 

(i.  [See  def.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount 
Penteles  near  Alliens  ;  specif.,  applied  to  a 
kind  of  marble  obtained  tlieie.  It  had  an 
exceedingly  delicate  grain,  and  sometimes 
greenish  spots.  The  Piirthenon,  ProjiyliEum, 
and  other  buildings  in  Athens  were  con- 
structed of  this  marble. 

pen'-tene,  s.  [Gr.  treWe  (pente)  =  five ;  -tne 
{Chein.).\     [Amylene.] 

"  pen-the-mim'-er,  s.  tGr.  trei/eTifii^epe's 
{pentMinirtieres),  from  -nivre  {pente)  ■=^  five,  and 
Tip-ifiepij?  (hemimeres)  =  halved,  half.]  Tiie 
first  two  feet  and  a  half  of  a  verse  ;  the  half 
of  a  pentameter,  consisting  of  two  feet  and  a 
half. 

"The  charm  of  the  Latin  pentameter  is  enhanced 
by  the  rhyming  of  the  last  syllablea  of  the  two  pen- 
themimers.''—:Sayce  :  Comparative  Philology,  p.  391. 

pent'-hoi^e, "  pent'-i9e, "  pent-ise,  s.  &  a. 

[A  corrupt,  oipcntice,  or  apentice,  from  O.  Fr. 
apentis,   appentis,  from  Lat.  appendicium  = 
an  appendage.]    (Api'endix.] 
A.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  Building : 

(1)  A  projection  over  a  door,  entrance, 
window,  or  a  flight  of  steps,  &,o.,  for  protec- 
tion from  the  weather. 

(2)  A  shed  standing  aslope  from  the  main 
wall  or  building. 

"Some  old penthotue  near  the  town." 

Prior:  lurUe  A  Sparr&iD.  423. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  small  house,  made  of  boards 
united  by  hooks  and  staples,  for  protecting  a 
gun  and  its  carriages  mounted  en  barbette  from 
the  weather. 

3.  Anything  overhanging  or  resembling  a 
penthouse. 

*^  As  adj. :  Overhanging. 

"  Sleep  ehall.  neither  night  nor  day. 
Haug  upon  hi»  penthouse  lid." 

Shake^p.  :  Macbeth.  1.  a 

•  pent'  -  ice,  •  pent  -  esse,  *  pent  -  ise, 
*  pent  isse,    '  pent-ys,  s.     [Penthouse.] 

pen'-tUe»  s.     [Pantile.) 

•  pent-ls,  *  pent-lz,  ».    [Penthouse.] 

pent'-land-ite,  s.  [After  Mr.  Pentland ; 
sutf.  -ile  {Min.);  Ger.  eisennickelkies.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  with  octa- 
hedral cleavage,  but  mostly  found  massive. 
Hardness,  3-5  to  4  ;  sp.  gr.  4-0  ;  colour,  bronze- 
yellow  ;  streak,  bronze-brown.  Compos.  : 
sulphur,  86-0;  iron,  41-9;  nickel,  22-1  =  100, 
corresponding  with  the  formula  (^  Ni+§  Fe)H. 
Mined  for  the  nickel  it  contains. 

pen'-tre-mite,  s.  [Pentremites.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  genus  Pentremites,  or  of  the 
order  Blastoidea. 

pentremlte -limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  lime.stone  of  Carboniferous  age  in 
America,  abounding  in  pentremites. 

pen-tre-mi'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  pente-,  and  Lat. 
remus  =  an  oar.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Blastoidea,  The  species 
were  fixed  to  the  sea  bottom  by  a  pedicle 
formed  of  solid  polygonal  plates,  arranged  in 
five  ambulacral,  and  five  interambulacral 
areas.  Found  in  the  Palfeozoic,  especially  in 
the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

pent-ste'-mon,  s.  [Pref.  pent-,  and  Gr. 
{rrrifiMv  (stcifwn).']     [Stamen.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  American  scrophularia- 
cenus  plants,  tribe  Cheloneae.  There  are  live 
stamens,  but  one  is  imperfect.  Many  species, 
with  blue,  purple,  lilac,  rose-colored,  or  yel- 
low flowers,  are  cultivated. 

pen'-tyl,  $.     [Pref.  pent-,  and  Eng.  (am)yl.] 

CJiem. :  CgHnCL  Amyl  chloride.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  into  the  vapour  i>f  pentane, 
two  pentvls  are  obtained,  one  boiling  at 
95-100°,  the  other,  whicli  is  the  chief  product, 
at  102°.  On  decomposing  these  with  potas- 
sium acetate,  peutene,  C^Hio,  is  formed,  b<:»il- 


ing  at  39-40°.  and  two  acetic  ethei-s,  boiling 
between  135-140°.     (Watts.) 

pen-tyl'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  pentyl ;  -ic.]    Derived 

from  or  containing  pentyl. 

pentyllc-alcohols,  s.  yi.    [Amyl-alco- 

HOLS.J 

pen'-iilt,  pe-nul'-ti-ma,  s.  (Lat.  pcem, 
jjcHC  —  almost,  and  Ti/(ijn7w=  last.]  The  last 
syllable  but  one  of  a  word. 

*  pe-nul'-tim,  a.  [Penultimate.]  The  last 
i)ut  one. 

'•  The  penttltim  J^rd  in  the  last  pedigne-'—PuIUr : 
Church  Bitl..  vi.  324. 

pe-nul'-tim-ate,  o.  s,  s.    [Penult.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Last  but  one  ,  applied  to  the 
last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word,  the  syllable 
preceding  it  being  termed  the  antepenultimate. 

B.  As  suhst. :  The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a 
word  ;  the  penult. 

pe-niim'-bra,  s.     [Lat.  pcene  =  almost,  ana 

umbra  =  a  shadow.] 

Optics :  A  faint  shadow  thrown  by  a  lumin- 
ous body.  It  is  brighter  than  the  true  shadow, 
though  less  so  than  the  luminous  body  itself. 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  true  shadow  pro- 
duced by  the  commingling  with  it  of  rays 
emitted  by  a  portion  of  the  luminous  body. 
In  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  rays  which  have 
just  grazed  the  edge  of  the  earth  are  bent  in- 
wards by  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere, 
besides  having  become  tinged  with  a  ruddy 
or  copper  hue.  Falling  upon  the  moon, 
then  in  shadow,  they  often  render  it  faintly 
visilile,  and  though  of  a  copper  hue,  yet  bright 
enough  to  permit  markings  on  its  surface  to 
be  seen.  Yet  at  this  time  the  moon  is  so 
much  behind  the  earth  that  it  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  direct  rays  from  the  sun.  In 
an  eclipse  the  periods  when  the  first  and  the 
last  contact  with  the  penumbra  will  take 
place  are  always  carefully  noted. 

pe-niim'-bral,  a.  [Eng.  penumhr(a);  -dL\ 
Pertaining  to'  or  resembling  a  penuinbia. 

•'  The  penumbral  clouds  are  highly  reflective.*- 
Berschel :  Astronomy  led.  5th),  §  396. 

pe-niir'-i-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  penury;  -ous.] 

1,  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  penury ; 
niggardly,  mean ;  not  bountiful  or  liberal ; 
stingy ;  sordidly  mean. 

"  Die  rather  would  he  In  penuriotu  pain." 

Speiuer:  /".  «.,  V.T.  «t 

•  2.  Scant ;  not  plentiful. 

*"  Here  creeps  along  a  poor  penurious  stream." 

Pitt ;  Vi'ffil :  .£neid  ill 

3.  Suffering  extreme  want 

"  I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  waut  wliereol  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  uiy  peniAri&ut  b-uid.'' 

Skakesp.  :  Timon  of  A  them,  iv,  %. 

f  In  Swift's  time  the  word  was  often  mia- 
used  by  ignorant  ladies  for  nice  and  dainty. 

"  She's  grown  bo  nice  tnd  so  penurious 
With  docrates  and  Epicunus." 

Swift :  Panegyrtc  on  the  Dtan. 

pe-nur'-i-ous-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  penurious; 
-ly.]    In  a  penurious  manner  ;  parsimoniously. 

"The  jilace  ta  most  penuritiusly  empty  of  all  other 
good  outaides,"— BcH  Joiison  :  Cynthia  t  Hevels,  11.  S. 

pe-niir'-i-OUS-ness,  a.  [Eng.  penurious; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  penurious  ; 
niggardliness,  stinginess;  sordid  meanness; 
parsimony. 

"  Mr.  Brooke,  with  hts  Icindly  penurioitsnett."-' 
Brit.  (Quarterly  lievtno.  Ivll.  427. 

2.  Scantiness  ;  scanty  supply. 

pen'-u-ry,  *  pen-u-rie,  s.  [Fr.  penuru, 
from'Lat.  peuuria  =  want,  need.  From  the 
same  root  as  Gr.  nelvo.  (peina)  —  hunger,  ntvia 
(p€nia)=-  need.] 

1.  Extreme  want  or  poverty  ;  indigence. 

"In  a  few  weeks  he  had  heen  raised  from  penury 
and  obscurity  to  opulence."— J/acau^ay:  HisU  Eng., 
ch.  IL 

•  2.  Penuriousness,  niggardliness. 

"Ood  Kimetimes  punishes  one  sin  with  another; 
pride  with  adultery. druukenneaa  with  inni-der.  care- 
lessness with  ineligiou.  idleness  with  vanity. /x^ury 
with  oppression."— rajitfr;  Faith  A  Patience  qf  th4 
Sainti. 

pen'-with-ite,  s.  [Aft«r  Penwith,  West 
Cornwall ;  sutf.  •ite(Min.).'\ 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  occurring 
with  qiuirtz  and  rhodocliroisite.  Hardness, 
8-5 ;  sp.  gr,  2-49 ;   lustre,  vitreous ;   colour, 


l&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fsM,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine :  go.  pSt 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire.  unit       riir.  rule,  full :  *ry,  Syrian.   eB,CB  =  e;  ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 
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<lark  r'vMisii-ltrown  ;  transi<areiit  ;  fracture, 
oonchuidal  An  analysis  yielded  :  silica, 
80'40 ;  protoxide  of  niangiinesf,  37'62 ;  pro- 
toxide of  iron.  2-32:  water.  21-80;  seaqui- 
oxide  of  umnium,  0*30  =  98-64.  Suggested 
formula,  Mu:ji03  +  2aq. 

pen'-wom-an.  s.  [Eng.  pen  (2),  and  woman.) 
A  female  writer  ;  an  authoress.  {Richardson  : 
CUirisjia  IlarlowCj  J.  329.) 

p^*-6n  (1),  s.  [Ft.,  =  a  pawn  in  chess,  a  foot- 
si  tidier  ;  Sp.  jipon  =  a  foot  soldier,  a  day- 
Idiiourer,  a  pedestrian,  from  Low  Lat.  pedonem, 
ac'C'is.  otpe^lo—  a  foot-s'tldior,  frotn  L&t.  pes, 
gifuit.  pedis  =tL  foot.]  (Pawn  (1),  s.] 
L  Ordinary  fjan'ptage : 

•  I.  One  travelling  on  foot ;  a  pedestrian. 

2.  In  tlie  East  Indies,  a  native  constable. 

3.  A  day-lftI)onrpr ;  a  s-Tvant;  specif.,  in 
Mexii!0.  a  debtor  held  by  his  creditor  in  a 
form  of  qnalillcd  servitude,  to  work  out  his 
debt ;  a  serf. 

•  II.  Chess :  A  pawn. 

pc'-on  (2).  s.  (Penang  dialect.]  A  rough  spar 
r'lt  from  tho  Pinty  tree  (q.v,). 

•  po'-6n-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  ISp.  pmnaje.} 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  peon  ;  serfdom. 

•  pe'-on-i^m,  s.  [Eng.peon;  -ism.'\  The  same 
as  Peonage  (q.v), 

pe'-6-ny.  s.    tP-«oMy.] 

peo'-ple.  •  pe-ple.  •  poe-ple,  "  po-plUe. 
•pO-ple,  'pu-ple,  s.  [O.  Fr.  piuiple  (Fr. 
p>'npU),  from  I^t.  p'-putnni.  accus.  of  popnlus 
=  people;  Sp.  piublo ;  Ital.  popolo ;  Port. 
povo;  Ger.  pbbeL] 

1.  A  nation  ;  the  body  of  persons  composing 
a  nation,  couimunity,  tribe,  or  race ;  a  com- 
munity, a  race.  (In  this  sense  the  word 
admits  of  a  plural.) 

"  Prophpiy  .■^[iiln  before  mhny  ptoptes  and  nattotu 
Wirt  toiiyties."— Wrne/«fion  x.  Ih 

%  People  is  a  collective  noun,  and  is  generally 
construed  with  a  plural  verb. 

2.  Persons  generally  or  indefinitely  ;  men. 


3.  Witli  a  possessive  pronoun,  those  who 
are  closely  connected  with  the  person  or  per- 
aons  indicated  by  the  pronoun,  as — 

(1)  Fairiily,  ancestors. 

(2)  Attendants,  followers,  domestics. 

"  You  slew  great  niimber  of  hie  people.' 

Shakctp.  :  Twelfth  Sight.  IIL  & 

%  The  People : 

1.  The  commonnlty,  as  distinguished  from 
persons  of  rank  ;  the  populace. 

2.  Tho  unedur.itt'-l ;  the  raVible  ;  the  vulgar, 
PeopIe*S  Party,  «.     A  political  orgau- 

liatiou  {W^'S:.)  seeking  to  inceaae  the  cur- 
rency, to  liuiil  land  ownerbhip,  and  to  traot^fer 
the  control  «<f  railways  to  the  public.  Also 
called  Populist  Party.  {V.  S.) 
peo'-ple,  v.t.  (Pkoi'lk,  t'.]  To  stock  with 
p.oploorinlmbitants  ;  tf)  populate.  (Lit.  £  Jig.) 

•■H^rk  !  how  throuiih  the  pt>opl^d  air. 
The  busy  imiriinir  iflowa."      Ortty  :  Ods  on  Spring, 

•  peo'-ple-lcss,  a.  {"Eni^.  penple  ;  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  people ;  unfrequented. 

•■  MMiy  crooked  nud  ptopMeu  lanes."— Po«  .•  Worki 
(18S(),  11.  106. 

t  peo'-plor,  «.  [Eng.  peopl(e);  -er.]  An  in- 
habitant. 

•pco'  plish,  v.(.  [PEOPLise,  a.]  To  fill  with 
people,     {i'alsgrave). 

•  peo'-plish,  a.   [Eng.  peopl(e) ;  -tsh.']  Vulgar. 

pe'-OP-I,  ».  [Native  name.]  A  dye  obtained  by 
tlic  nr.tives  of  India  from  the  urine  of  cattle 
fed  np(*n  manijo  Iravs.  It  trives  a  bright 
yellow  c(dour,  but  retains  an  olVensivo  smell. 

V  pfi-p&s'-tic,  ".  &  9.  (Fr,  p^jMtsiifpu;  Gr. 
ntnaifbi  (/w/drtinfT)  =  to  ripen,  to  mnturc.] 

A.  As  (ulj. :  Producing  suppuration. 

B.  As  ituiist. :  A  medicine  given  to  ]>roduco 
proper  suppuration  and  granulation  in  uleers 
and  iu  wuuitda  which  arc  nut  healed  by  fo> 
mentation. 

•  pop-or,  '  pop-yr,  «.    (Pepi-er.] 

pSp  6r-in',  s.    (Ital.  peperino;   Fr.  p^ierite ; 
Ger.  prjifrin.] 
Pftrol.  :    A  name  originally  given    to  the 


volcanic  tufts  of  the  Albano  Mountains,  near 
Rome,  but  since  adopted  for  similar  tutfs 
occurring  elsewhere.  It  consists  of  a  fine 
ash-gray  to  reddish-brown  giound  mass  which 
encloses  numerous  and  sometimes  large  crj's- 
tals  and  cnstid-fragnients  of  felspars,  horn- 
blende, angite,  mica,  Lc,  also  fra^^'ments  of 
other  rocks. 

psp-er-O'-mi-a,  *.    (From  Gr.  irenept  (peperi) 
=  pepper.] 

Bot. :  The  typicil  genus  of  Peperomidae.  It 
contains  many  species  from  the  hotter  parts 
of  America,  &c.  Many  are  sniiiU  creepers  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  or  wet  rocks.  Feperomia 
pellucida  is  used  as  a  salad. 

pcp-er-om'-i-dae,  s.  pt.    {Mod.  lat.  peperO' 
vii(a):  Lut.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -idie.] 
Hot. :  A  family  of  Piperaceae  (q.v.). 

'  pop-In,"  pep-yn,*  pyp-yu,  s.   [Fr.^pfn.] 
A  kernel,  a  pip  ;  a  set-d  of  fruit. 

■•  Qrape  dried  vuto  the  i>epyn."~  Wyctiffe  :  Humbert 

*  pe-pln-nl-er,  ».    [Pepik.]    a  nursery-gar- 
den ;  a  garden  tiir  raising  plants  from  seeds. 

pep-i'-ta,  8.    A  nugget  of  gold. 

*  pe-ple,  «.    [Peoplb,  «.] 

pep'-lis,   s.     [Gr.   TTCTrAtV   (jpeplia')  =  pnrple 

sjiurge,  Euphorbia  Peplis.] 

Bot. :  Water-purslane  ;  a  genus  of  Lythrese 
(q.v.).  Calyx  campanulate.  with  six  large, 
alternating  with  six  small,  teeth  ;  petals  six 
or  none;  stamens  six,  style  very  short,  cap- 
side  two-relied.  Known  species  three,  from 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  temperate  Asia. 
One,  Peplis  Porttda,  is  British  ;  a  small  plant, 
three  to  eight  inches  long,  with  creeping  little 
branched  stems  and  obovate  leaves,  and 
minute  purplish  flowers;  solitary  and  axil- 
Viry.  Found  in  watery  places,  flowering  in 
July  and  August. 

"  pe  pllsh,  a.    [Peoplish.] 

pep'-l6-lite,  8.    [Gr.  TreirAo«  (peplos)  =  a  man- 
t^,  a  robe,  and  \i9o<;  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Esharkite  (q.v.). 

*  pep'-liis,  3.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ttcVAo?  (peplos)."] 

Anc.  Costume:  A  larjjje,  full,  npjier  robe, 
worn  especially  by  Greek  women;  a  mantle. 

pe'-p6,    a.     [Lat.   =  a    pumpkin,   from    Gr. 
TTfTTiov  (jiepon)  =  a  kind  of  melon.] 

Bot. :  A  one-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior, 
inilehiscent,  fleshy  fruit,  with  the  seeds 
attached  to  parietal  pulpy  placentae.  The 
cavity  at  maturity  is  often  filled  with  pulp, 
and  sometimes  divided  by  folds  of  the  placenta 
into  spurious  cells.  Examples,  the  Cucumber, 
the  Melon,  and  tlie  Gourd.  Lindley  places  it 
among  his  Syncarpi  (q.v.). 

pe-pon'-i-da,  ».     fGr.  ireinoy  (pepon)  [Pepo], 
and  el5os  (fidns)  =  form.] 

Bot. :  Richard's  name  for  Pepo  (q.v.), 

pep'o-nite.  s.     [Gr.  itinuv  (pepdri)  —  Bott; 

buir.  -UeiMin.).] 

Mill. :  A  soft  mineral  occurring  in  diverging 
fibrous  masses  in  a  granular  limestone  at 
Schwarzenberg,  Saxony  ;  a  kind  of  asbestos. 

pe-pd'-nX-tim,  s.     [Ijitinised  from  Or.  ir4irtiiv 

(pt'j'un).}     The  same  as  Pepo  (q.v.). 

pcp'-por,  *  pep-er,  *  pop-yr.  ».     [A.S. 

}>i]>ar,  from  Lat.  piper,  from  Gr.  nfnepi  (pfp''ri), 
from  Sansc.  pippaia='(\)  the  holy  tig  tree,  (2) 
long  pepper.] 

1.  Botany: 

0)  The  genus  Piper  (q.v.V 

(2)  [ALI.SPICE,    PiMRNTO]. 

2.  Foods:  The  dried  immature  fralt  or  berry 
of  Pij^r  nigrum,  used  as  a  conrliment,  whole 
ort^rouml.  White  pepper  is  the  berry  deprived 
of  it.H  outer  husk.  It  is  Imported  into  this 
country  chiefly  from  Java,  Sumatra,  Malacca, 
and  Borneo,  aixl  is  named  after  the  locjdity 
from  which  derived  ;  thus.  Penang.  Mululwr, 
Sumatra,  Trang,  &c.  Tho  ground  peppers  of 
conmiorco  are  generally  mixtures  of  dilferent 
kinds  of  berries  ;  f.f?.,  Malabiir  is  used  to  give 
wciglit,  Penang  or  Trang  to  give  strength,  and 
Hninatra  t/>  give  colour.  Pepper  ctmtains  an 
alkaloid  {PiPKKiNl,  n  volatile  oil.  an  acrid 
resin,  tou'etherwith  starch,  gum,  albiihiin,  &c. 
Till-  ash  in  gnuunl   black   pi'pper  shi-uld  nut 


exceed  5  per  cent.,  in  white  pepper  3  per  cent. 
Long  pepper  (Piper  longum),  which  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  onler,  and  contains  almost 
the  same  constituents,  nmst  be  considered  a 
true  pep^sr,  although  of  less  value  commer- 
cially. Pepper  has  been  a<luUerated,  more  or 
less,  for  the  last  200  years,  the  aduUeranta 
being  rice  and  rice  Imsks.  linseed  meal,  mus- 
tard husks,  wheat  flour,  sago  flour,  grcmnd  data 
and  olive  stones,  bone-dust,  chalk,  P.  D.,  Ac, 
t-'gether  with  variable  quantities  of  cayenne 
to  restore  the  pungency.  All  these  adulterants 
may  be  readily  detected  by  the  mitToscope. 
11(1)  Cayenne  Pepper :  [Cayenne]. 

(2)  To  h/w€  (or  take)  pepprr  in  the  nose :  To 
take  offence ;  to  be  offended. 

"  Every  iiiHU  took  pfni'^r  *"  ttte  no#ft* 

Slderton  :  Ltnteti  Stiiffa,  I,S7a. 

(3)  Pepper-aJtd-salt:  A  term  applied  to  a 
cloth  or  dress  fabric  of  mingled  black  and 
white, 

"A  nhort-tAlIed  prpptrr-nnd-talt  ooaL" — IMcketa: 
Martin  Chuzslewit.  ch.  xxvil. 

(4)  Pepper-and-salt  moth: 

Entovi. :  The  same  as  PEPPERED-MOTH(q.T.). 

pepper-box.  s.  a  small  box  or  caster 
for  dredging  pepper  on  to  meat  or  other  food. 

"  He  cauuot  creep  into  a  hulfpeiiiiy  puree,  uor  tnto  a 
pepprr-t>-}x."-^Sh'iketp. :  Merry  Wivtt.iW.  S. 

pepper-brand,  s.  A  kind  of  blight  or 
mildew  allecting  corn  ;  bunt. 

peppercake,  s.    A  kind  of  spiced  cak« 

or  gin^'cibread. 

pepper-caster,  s.    A  pepper-bor, 
pepper  com,  *■.    [Peppercorn.] 
peppercrop,  s. 

Bot.  :  Sedum  acre.     [StoSECROP.] 

pepper-dulse,  s. 

But. :  An  al;-'al,  Laurentia  pinnatifida.  It 
is  eateu  in  Scotland,  but  luis  a  pungent  taste. 

pepper-dust,  s. 

Foods:  The  sweepings  of  warehouses  h 
wldcli  pepper  berrries  are  storeil.  It  contain* 
a  large  i)roportiou  of  sand,  clay,  and  other 
iiripurities,  and  Is  frequently  added  to  cheap, 
low-classed  black  pepper.  Known  in  the  trade 
asP.D. 

pepper-elder,  b. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Peperomia, 
Euckia,  and  Artanthe.     (Trtas.  of  Bot.) 

*  pepper-gingerbread,  s.  Hot-spiced 
gingerbrea<l.     (ShakKsp. :  1  Henry  IV. ^  iii.  1.) 

pepper-grasB,  s. 

Bot. :   FilularUi  g!ohuli/era,  called  also  Pill- 
wort. 
pepper-moth,  s.    [Pkppered-uoth.J 
t  pepper-plants,  s.  pi. 

But.:  Piperaceic  (q.v.), 
pepper-pot,  5. 

1.  A  pepper-box. 

2.  A  highly-est*'emed  West-Indian  disb, 
composed  of  cassareep,  with  flesh,  and  drioJ 
flsh  and  vegetables,  especially  the  unripe  poda 
of  the  ochro  and  chillies. 

3.  In  PentlByl▼anil^  a  thirk  flonp  or  stew  of 
trii)o  and  dovighhallH,  biglily  setuoned. 

•  pepper -awern,  ».     A  peppurmill, 

(QUKUN.l 

pepper-rod.  s. 

BoL, :  Crolun  humilis. 
peppor-root,  f. 

B"t. :  The  root  of  Dentarta  dtpftylla^  finma- 
times  used  in  America  Instead  of  nmstard. 

pepper-sauoo,  9.   A  condiment  made  by 

steeping  small    red 
ptppeis  in  vinegar, 

poppor-saxi  - 
Itago,  s. 

Dnt.  :  Tho  genus 
Silaus  (q.v.). 

p  e  ppor-shrub, 

t. 

liot.  :  Drimu^  dt- 
prfahi,  n  native  of 
New  South  Wales. 

popper  Starch, 

«. 

Chrm. :  Tho  grantilMi  of  p<'pppr-Rtarcli  an 


pepper  BTARCn. 


boil,  hS^ ;  p^t,  J<Jirt :  cat.  9011.  chorus,  9hln,  bongh ;  go,  gom ;  thin,  ^hls ;  sin.  a^  :  expect,  yonophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
HUaii,  -tlan  =■  shao.    -tlon,    sion  =  ahim ;  -flon,    §lou  -  zhiin.    -<Jlious.  -tlous.  -slous  —  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  -^^c.  —  b^l.  d^L 
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pepper— perambulate 


extremely  minute,  and  distinctly  angular, 
■omewliat  resembling,  but  considenibly 
smaller  tlian  Uwae  of  rice.  Tliey  are  enclosed 
in  cells  or  bags,  wliii-li  are  angular  in  f->nn, 
longer  than  broad,  and  pointed  at  the  ends. 

pepper-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Schinus  molle. 

pepper-vine,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ampehpsis  bipinnata. 

pepper-water,  s.  A  liquor  prepared 
from  jiowdered  black  pepper,  used  in  micro- 
■copical  observations. 

pepper-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Either  Licaria  guianensia  or  DicypeJ- 
Hum  caryopkyllaiuvi. 

pep'-per,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pepper,  *.] 

A.  Trajisitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  sprinkle  or  season  with  pepper. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pelt  with  shot  or  missiles;  to  cover 
with  numerous  sores. 

*  2.  To  beat ;  to  serve  out ;  to  finish ;  to 
make  an  end  of. 

"  I  am  peppered,  I  warr&nt,  for  this  world." — Shake$p. : 
Romto  i  Juliet,  iii.  L 

B.  Intransitii'e  : 

1.  To  fire  numerous  shots  or  missiles ;  to 
keep  firing. 

"The  veaael  at  wblch  we  were  now  pepi>eringvKAy.' 
—CatsflVa  Saturday  JoumaJ.  Sept  19,  18S5. 

2.  To  fall  heavily  and  incessantly,  as  rain. 

"The  peppering  of  the  rain  on  the  tent."— /"ieW. 
Dec.  «.  188*. 

pep'-per-com,  s.     [Eng.  pepper,  and  cocn.J 

1.  LiL  :  Tlie  berry  or  fiuit  of  the  pepper-tree. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  small  particle  ;  ai\ything  of  little 
or  no  value. 

"  polks  from  mndwAHed  tenement 
Bring  XaaAXoT^  peppercorn  for  rent." 

Prior:  Another EpUtlt 

peppercom-rent,  s.    A  nominal  rent. 
pep -pered,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Pepper,  v.] 
pepper ed-motb,  s. 

Entom.  :  Amphi<l(isi$  hetu-laria,  a  dingy- 
white,  smoky-speckled  Geometer  moth,  not 
nncommon  in  May. 

•  pep'-pdr-er,  s.    [Eng.  pepper;  -or.] 

1.  A  grocer,  from  his  dealing  in  pepper,  &c 

2.  A  person  of  a  hot,  peppery,  or  impetuous 
temper  or  disposition. 

pep -per-idge,  s.    [Fiperidoe.] 

pep'-per-ing,  o.  &  s.     [Pepper,  v.'] 

*  A.  ^5  adj.  :  Hot,  peppery,  angry. 

"  I  sent  him  a  peppering  Iett«r." — Svl/t. 

B.  Assubst.  .'The  actofspnnkliugorBeason- 
ing  with  pepper ;  a  hot  attack. 

pep'-per-mint,  s.    [Eng.  pepper,  and  mint; 
Ger.  p/effer  milnze.] 

Bot. :  Mentha  piperita,  a  mint  with  oblong, 
lanceolate,  serrate,  glabrous  leaves ;  pedicels 
and  flowers  nearly  smooth  ;  flowers  in  cylin- 
drical spikes,  interrupted  below.  Probably  a 
garden  form  of  Mentha  aquatica.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

^  Oil  of  Peppermint :  The  oil  distilled  irom 
the  fresh  flowers  of  Mentha  Piperita.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  peppermint- 
water,  essence  of  peppermint,  and  spirit  of 
peppermint.  It  is  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive, and  is  used  to  correct  flatulence  and 
grii'ing  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  mask 
the  nauseous  taste  of  some  medicines. 

peppermint- tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Encalyptiis  piperita,  atreeaboutthirty 
feet  iiigh,  from  New  S'nith  Wales.  The  name 
Is  also  given  to  other  Eucalypti. 

peppermint-water,  s.  A  liquid  com- 
posed of  a  fluid  draclini  and  a  half  of  oil  of 
peppermint  to  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water. 

pep' -per- wort,  s.     [Eng.  pepper,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  Lepidium  campestre,  a  kind  of  cress 
six  to  eijihteen  inches  high,  found  in  fields 
and  by  roadsides  in  England,  &c. 

2.  PL :  Lindley's  English  name  for  the 
order  Marsileaceae,  called  by  him  also  Rhizo- 
carps  (q.y.).  He  likewise  applied  the  name  to 
the  order  Piperacese. 


pep-per-y,  a.     [Eng.  pepper;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Resembling  or  having  the  qualities 
of  pei>per  ;  hot,  pung^-nt. 

2.  Fig. :  Hot-tempered  ;  choleric,  irritable, 
hasty. 

pep'-sin,  s.  [Gr.  Tre'»/*t?  (pe/wis)  =  digestion  ; 
•tn  {Chein.).}     [Peptic.I 

Chem.  :  An  azotized  ferment,  related  to  the 
proteids,  and  contained  in  gastric  juice.  It 
possesses  the  pow»-r,  in  conjunction  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  of  dissolving  the  insoluble 
proteids  and  converting  them  into  peptones. 
Pepsin  is  prepared  from  the  stomach  of  the 
pig  or  calf  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  is 
usually  employed  in  the  form  of  pills  or  dis- 
solved in  wine. 

pep  -Sinate,  r.t    To  prepare  with  pepsin. 

pep'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  n-e't^ts  (jpepsis)  =  a  softening, 
a  concoction.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Sand  Wasps,  the  largest 
of  the  family  Pompilidse.  Found  in  America. 
They  are  solitary.  Pepsis  heros,  from  Cuba, 
is  about  two  inches  long,  with  a  black  metallic 
body  and  red-brown  bordered  metallic  wings. 

pep' -tic,  "  pep'-tick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  jrem-iitos 
(jiepfikos),  from  TreVTw  (pepto)  =  to  digest ;  Lat. 
j'cpticus ;  Fr.  j-eptiqiie.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Promoting  or  aiding  digestion. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  digestion  ;  die- 
tetic :  as,  peptic  precepts. 

*  3.  Able  to  digest ;  having  good  powers  of 
dii;estion. 

"Living  pabulum.  t*>lerably  nutritive  for  a  mliid 
as  }-et  80  peptic."— Carl yle :  Surtor  Retartut,  bk,  il., 
ch.  iii. 

B.  As  sMhstantive : 

1.  A  medicine,  preparation,  or  substance 
which  promotes  digestion. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  Tlie  science  or  doctrine  of.digestioo. 

(2)  The  liigestive  organs. 

"  Iti  there  some  magic  In  the  place. 
Or  do  my  peptics  diftier  I " 

Tennyton:  WUl  iVaterpr^qf. 

peptic-cells,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  Large,  spheroidal,  or ovoidal coarsely 
granular  cells,  at  the  neck  of  the  peptic- 
glands  (q-v.), 

peptic-glands,  s,  pi 

Atmt. :  Glands  of  the  stomach  sented  in  the 
deeper  j'ails  nf  the  pyloric  glands.  They 
secrete  the  gastric  juice. 

'  pep-ti5'-i-t^,  *.  [Eng.  peptic ;  -tfy.]  The 
state  of  being  peptic ;  good  digestion  ;  eupepsia. 

"  R.tdi»nt  with  pepricity,  good  humour,  and  mani- 
fold effectuality  in  peace  and  vax."—Curli/lt:  Jfiscel- 
iantet,  iv.  'iCi. 

pep'-tone,  s.  [Gr.  ndm-oi  (pcpto)  =  to  digest ; 
-one  (Chi:)n.).'\ 

Chem.  (PI):  The  products  of  the  action  of 
pejisin,  or  acid  gastric  juice  on  albuminous 
sub.stanci'S.  They  are  only  found  in  tlie 
stomach  and  small  intestines,  ai-e  highly  dif- 
fuaihle,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  are  not 
coagulated  with  boiling.  They  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  acids,  but  corrosive  sublimate 
with  ammonia  gives  precipitates. 

pep-ton  -ic,  a.    Of,  fn>m,  pertaining  to,  or 

containing  peptones. 

pep  -ton-ize«  v.l.  To  change  into  peptones; 
to  render  peptonic,  as  peptonized  food, 

per,  prejix  &  prep.  [Lnt.,  allied  to  Gr,  trapa^ 
Trap  {para,  jxir)  =  by  the  side  of;  Sansc.  ^xr/a 
=  away,  from,  forth  ;  param  =  beyond;  Eng. 
from;  Fr.  per-,  par-,  as  a  prefix.) 

A.  As  prefix : 

1,  Ord.  L.ang. :  A  Latin  preposition  having 
the  force  of,  passage  through,  by,  by  means  of, 
through,  throughout.  It  is  largely  used  as  a 
prefix  in  English,  generally  retaining  it.s  origi- 
nal meaning.  In  some  cases  it  intensities  the 
signification  of  tlie  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed, taking  the  force  of  completely,  entirely. 
as  in  persuade,  peracute,  &c.  Per-  in  some 
cases,  like  the  English  yor-,  Ger.  i-er-,  gives  a 
bad  meaning  to  the  original  word,  as  in  per- 
J7ire  (cf.  farswfar),  perfidy,  Ac.  In  Jliddie 
English  the  form  par- is  usual,  owing  to  French 
influence.  Per-  becomes  pel-  l)efore  /  in  pellucid. 
and  pil-  in  pilgrim  (q.v.),  in  fnirsue  it  has  be- 
come pur-,  as  also  in  appurletianct. 


2,  Chem.  :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  that  th« 
compound  is  the  highest  of  a  certain  series, 
e.g.,  perchloric  acid,  HC104,  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, Mn02. 

3.  Metricnl  system  of  weights,  £r. :  It  denotes 
division  of  the  quantity  named  before  it  by 
tlie  quantity  named  after  it.  (Everett :  C.G.S. 
Syst.  of  Unih  (IST5),  p.  4.) 

B.  As  preposition : 

1.  By  the  instrumentality  or  medium  of: 
as,  per  bearer,  per  rail,  per  post. 

2.  For  each  ;  by  the  ;  as.  He  waa  paid  a 
shilling  per  hour. 

3.  Her. :  By  ;  by  meaus  of. 
per  accldens,  s. 

1.  Phil :  An  etfect  which  follows  from  some 
accidental  circumstance  or  quality,  and  not 
from  the  natnre  or  essence  of  the  thing. 

2.  Tragic:  The  conversion  of  a  proposition 
by  limiting  the  quantity  from  universal  to 
particular. 

per  annum,  }->hr.  (Lat.]  By  the  ycarj 
in  or  for  each  year  ;  annually. 

per  capita,  pftr.    [Lat.] 

Laiv :  By  the  heads  or  polls;  applied  to 
succession  when  two  or  more  persons  hava 
equal  rights. 

per  centum,  per  cent,,  pAr.  [Cent,  (i).^ 

per  diem,  j'hr.    [Lat.]    By  the  day;  in 

or  for  each  day. 

per  my  et  per  tout,  phr.    [Norm.  Fr. 
Law:  By  the  half  and  by  all;  applied  tc 
occupancy  in  joint  tenancy. 

per  pais,  phr.     [Norm.  Fr.] 
Laiv :  By  the  country ;  by  a  jury  of  equals, 
per  pares*  phr.    [Lat] 
Law  :  By  one's  peers  or  equals, 
per  sal  turn.  pAr.   [Lat.]   By,  oratalea^ 
or  bound  ;  without  intermediate  steps. 

per  se,  phr.  [Lat.]  By  kimaelf,  herself, 
or  itself;  in  the  abstract. 

per  stirpes,  p/ir.    [Lat.] 

Law:  By  families;  api>lied  to  successioii 
when  divided  am<ing  branches  of  representa- 
tives according  to  the  shares  which  oelonged 
to  their  respective  ancestors, 

"  per-3,Ct',  v.t.  [Lat.  peractus,  pa.  par.  of 
2>era<io  =  to  lead  or  conduct  through.]  To  per- 
form, to  practise. 

"  Divera  insolences  and  stranpe  villainlea  wer* 
peracted."— Sylvester  :  Du  Bartaa  ;  Sutnjmtry,  j).  W9. 

*  per-a-CUte',  a.  [Lat.  peraciitvs:  per  := 
completely,  and  acutits  =  sharp.]  Very  sharp, 
very  acute,  very  violent. 

*' Malign,  continual  peractifr  fevers,  after  moatdAQ- 
peroiis  aitickp,  Buddenly  remit  of  the  ardent  beaL"— 
Uareey :  On  Contumption, 

per-Sd-ven'-ture,  •  per-a-ven-ture, 
•  per-aun-ter.  '  per-awn-ter,  *  par- 
aun-tre,  odr.  [Fr  pref.  ;¥r=by,and  aren- 
ture  =  adventure,  chance.]  [Adventure,  $.\ 
Perhaps,  percliance;  it  may  he. 

"The  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventurr,  mny  recover," 

Skakeip. :  King  John,  r.  I. 

^  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun. 

(1)  Doubt,  question. 

"  Though  men's  persLHia  ought  not  to  be  b.ited.  yet 
without  all  peradvenlure  their  jpracticea  Justly  may." 
— .Soiif  A  ."  Sermona. 

(2)  Chance. 

"  A  man  by  mere  peradventure  liglits  into  coi» 
pauy."— 5ou(ft  ."  Hermoiis,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

*  per'-a-grate,  r. ^  [Lat.  peragratus,  pa.  par. 
of  prragrn  =  to  wander  or  travel  through  :  per 
=  through,  and  ager  —  a  tield.j  To  wander 
over  or  through  ;  to  travel  tlirough. 

"  per-a-gra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  jvi-ag ratio,  from 
perngratiis.]  [Peragrate.]  The  act  or  stat* 
of  passing  thrnugh  any  htate  or  space. 

"  A  raoneth  o(  peragra'ion  is  the  timeof  the  moon's 
revolutiiiii  Irom  any  part  of  the  Zudiack.  unW  th« 
BAme  again." — Brotone :  Vitigar  Errourt,  blL  iv.,  cb. 
xii. 

per-3jn'-bu-late,  v.t.   &  i.     [Lat.    pemmbu- 
luius,  pa.  pur.  of  jxramlnilo  =  to  walk  through: 
per  =  tluduj^h,  and  ambido  =■  to  walk.] 
A.  Transitii^e: 
1,  To  walk  over  or  through. 

"  They  pernmhulated  the  Pelda,  to  Implore  fertility 
thereto.  —J/j/^r:  Qiirde>ter$  Dictionary,  in  v.  P<jl)f- 
gata. 


&te.  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
•r»  wore,  wolf,  work,  whio,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule*  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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2.  Tn  survey  by  passing  over  or  round ;  to 

hibpect. 

•■  Penoiu  the  InnI  rteputy  sbotild  nomlniit*  to  tIcw 
Hill  iterajnbtt/a(e  Inali  terrlUirle^  and  thereiijiou  to 
dJvlJe  wild  illlilt  til--  (Luti.-/— /;ar<.  ».    f>.i  /r^.u/M(. 

3.  To  visit  or  traverse  tUe  boundaries  of,  as 
a  I>ari.sh. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  walk  about:  to  wander: 
as,  lie  p'ramhulated  ubiiut  the  town, 

per-lim-bu  la'-tlon,  s.    [Feka&ibulate.] 

1.  The  act  of  pei-ambuIating,  walking,  or 
passing  nvcr  or  tliroUi;h  ;  a  wandering  about. 

"Snliject  to  tliese  unc^rtilii  removes  ami  prramftM- 
lattont.  riiitll  tt  Blintl  ule:uie  Uud  U)  lix  lue  atfnku  lu 
EiigUua.-— //oMw//,  h}s.  1.  i  1.,  let.  JO. 

2.  A  survey  or  insjK'ction  made  by  travelling. 

"  T)ie  gaiier&I  c.-vlcul,  iiiatle  In  the  laat  perambula- 
tion, eiceeiled  elghtcr-ii  unlliouii."— tfuwc/. 

3.  A  survey  of  tlie  boundaries  ctf  a  parish, 
district,  &c.,  made  annually  by  the  minister, 
cliuifliwardt-ris,  and  parishioners  about  Ascen- 
sion week,  to  tix  and  prestrve  the  bounds.  It 
is  also  called  beatinrj  the  bcntnds. 

•  4.  A  district ;  a  limit  of  jurisdiction. 

^  Vrramhulation  of  a  forest :  A  walking  over 
the  bounds  of  a  forest  by  justices  or  others 
to  Hx  and  preserve  its  limits. 

per-im'-bu-la-tor,  «.    [Eng.  fcravibulatie)  ; 
•or.] 

1.  One  who  perambulates  or  wanders  about. 

2.  A  machine  for  measuring  a  distance 
travelled  ;  a  pedometer  or  odometer. 

3.  A  child's  carriage,  propelled  from  behind. 

per-a-me'-le^,  s.   [Gr.  Tnjpa  (pf  m)  =  a  bag,  a 
poucli,  and  Lat.  mdes  =  a  badger.] 

Zool. :  liandicoot.  Bandicoot-rat;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Teramelid*  (q.v.).  Fore- 
feet with  three  middle  toes  well  developed, 
with  louij,  strong,  slightly  curved  cluws.  Kars 
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of  moderate  or  small  size,  ovate,  pointed ;  tall 
r.ither  short,  with  short  adpressed  hair.  Fur 
short  and  liarsh,  pouch  opening  backwards. 
Ttiey  are  all  small  animals  living  on  the  groun<l, 
and  making  ne.sts  of  dried  grass  and  sticks  in 
hollow  places.  The  best  known  are  K  fasciata, 
gunnii,  viyosnrus,  nasuta,  obpsvla,  and  macrura 
from  Australia,  and  F.  doreyana,  saffrayana, 
and  limfficauda  from  New  Guinea. 

per-^-mel'-i-die.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  pem- 
mel{es) ;  I^t.  fcni.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -id<e.] 

Zf^ol.:  Bandicoots,  liandicoot-rats  ;  a  family 
of  MarsupiiilN  from  Australia.  TiiMiiantii,  and 
the  Papuan  lHlaud«.  They  form  a  very  dis- 
tinct rainily,  inteiincdiate  l-etwecn  the  car- 
nivorous iJjisyurida'  and  the  vegetable-feeding 
Macropndidie.    They  resemble  the  former  in 

dentition,  i.  ^_^,  c.  j— .  p-M-  ^3.  m-  iz^  =48, 
antia;;ree  with  the  latter  in  the  structure  of  the 
hind  feet.  Tlieir  fore  feet  are  unlike  tliose  of 
all  otht-r  Marsupinh.  They  were  formerly 
classed  in  a  siUK-le  genus  (Peramelfs),  but  of 
late  years  two  others  have  been  discriminated, 
carh  with  a  single  8pecir.-s:  Macrotls  ta{iotis, 
ditferingin  its  buriowinj,' habits  fnmi  the  type, 
and  Chteromu  amtanotis,  a  beautiful  lltthr 
animal,  with  snmethinn  nf  the  nppearancf  of 
a  monse-dciT.  having  larj-e  and  pointed  curs. 
and  the  canines  less  developed  than  in  Pera- 
nieles. 

pbr  a-m^S,  a.  [Gr.  mjpa  iplra)  =  a  poucli. 
and  ti.v<i  {itiun)  =  a  mouse.) 

J'alirout.  :  A  genus  of  Bmall  Marsupiiilia. 
Two  species  in  the  Middle  Purbeck,  with 
Perasjialax  (q.v.).  Ac. 

por-a-p^t'-a-ltim,  s.  \0r.  jnjfta  (p!<rn)  =  a 
leather  i)0uch  (?),  and  n-croAoc  (jutiUmt)  =  a 
leaf.) 

Hot. :  Mrench'B  name  for  the  ninmentous 
beard  of  Menyant  lies. 


per-a-ph^l'-liim,  ».  (Gr.  iHipa.  (pira)  =  a 
leathiT  pouch  (,?>,  and  ^vWoy  (phuUon)  =  a 

leaf.] 

But. :  Moench's  name  for  appendages  to  the 
calyx,  as  those  (tf  Scutellaria,  Salsohi,  itc 
Tii<y  are  membraruius  exj>ansiona  of  the 
ciilyx.and  ntay  be  furmed  fnan  an  early  pcrio"! 
of  the  growth,  or  not  till  the  Iruit  begius  to 
ripi-n. 

pcr-as'-pa-l^.  ».  [Gr.  ynqpa.  (p?ra)  =  a 
leather  po"uch,  and  atriraAo^  (aspaUix),  trwaAa^ 
(spalaz)  =  a  mole.  J 

FaUeont. :  A  genua  of  small  Mareuplalia. 

Ptraspalax  talpoidcs  is  from  the  marly  fresh- 
water beds  of  the  Mid'lle  Purbeitk,  imme- 
diately below  the  cherty  freshwater  series. 

per-a-ther'-i-uixi.  .<;.  [Gr.  ir^pa  (2>?ra)  =  a 
pouch,  and  6f\(iiov  {thcrion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

FaUeOHt.  :  A  genus  of  Marsupials  foun<ied 
for  the  receptiou  of  remains  from  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  of  the  Paris  basin,  closely  resembling 
tin-existing  American  species  of  Didelphys,  but 
exhibiting  minor  peculiarities  of  dentitioo. 

per'-bend,  a,    [Pebpend,  a.] 

■per -break',  "per -brake',  v.i,     [Par- 
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per-brom'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  hromic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  bromine. 

perbromic-acid,  s. 

Clieiii.:  BrH04.  A  colourless  oil  obtained  by 
the  action  of  brumme  ou  perchluni:  acid. 

per-bro'-mid,    per-bro'-xnide*  «.     A 

compound  confcdniug  more  bromine  than  any 
other  uf  its  kind. 

per'-ca,  s.    [Uit.]    [Perch.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Percidae  (q.v,).  Villiform  ticth  on  palate  and 
vomer  ;  two  dttrsid  tins,  the  hrst  witli  tliirteeii 
or  fourteen  8i>incs;  anal  witli  two  sjiines; 
scales,  small  ;  head  naked  aVtuve  ;  brauchio- 
ategals  seven.  Ferca  fluviatlUs  is  the  Perch 
(q.v.).  Two  otln-r  speries  have  been  distin- 
guished, F.  gracilis,  from  C.inada,  and  F. 
sdintnk'ii,  from  Turkestan.  Little  is  known 
of  them. 

2.  FaUtont. :  One  species  from  the  fresh- 
water deposit  at  Oiniiit^en. 

per-ca-la'-brax,  s.  [Lat.  perca,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  labnu:.] 

hhtky. :  A  genus  of  Percidie,  closely  allied 
to  Perca  (q.v.).  Fercalabrax  japonicns  is  ex- 
tremely common  ou  the  coasts  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Formosa. 

per'-cale,  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  Cotton  goods,  printed  or  plain,  and 
with  a  liueu  tlnish. 

per-ca-line',  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  Fine  Fjench  printed  cotton  gOOds. 

per-ca-ri'-na,  s.    [Pkrca.i 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidfe,  with  one 
species,  conlined  to  the  River  Dniester. 

•per-case',  •  per-cas,  tu/u.  [Fr.  pref.  j>er-  = 
tiirouyh,  by,  and  cas  (Lat.  casuji)  =  chance.] 
Perhaps,  perchance,  pttradventure. 

"  In  wlilclio  liL'  iiifilc  percat  so  fall, 
'i'Uat  lie  sliall  brvku  liU  wltt^x  all." 

Uuwer:  C.A.,^L 

"  por9e'-a-blo,  a.    [Pierc*eablk.] 

•  per'-90-ant,  "  per-saont,  a.  [Fr.  per- 
(■a'|^  pr.  par.  of  ;>t-nrr=:  to  pierce.]  Piercing, 
penetrating,  sharp,  acute. 

por-jelv'-a-blo,  •  per-ceav-a-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  jic.rciii^i);  -ahle.l 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived  or  appreciated 
by  the  senses;  ca|>abloof  fulling  under  per- 
ception ;  perceptible. 

"  Jiipltfir  iniMlo  ftti  thtiifTi  •  .  whrvtitoever  U  p^r. 
Cftr-itlti  ulltiiT  bv  »eiMO  or  by  tlio  mlinl.*— CuUtnfrtA  ■ 
Jttl.-ll,;lu'il  Sijttrm,  bk    I  ,  ib.  iv. 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived  or  understood 
by  the  mind. 

"  por-^elV-a-blj^,  adv.    [Eng.  perreivah^U) ; 

-ly.]  In  a  purceivablu  or  ]»eneplible  manner 
or  degree  ;  jicrceptlbly  ;  so  as  to  be  perceived. 

•  per-^elv'-an^O,  ».  [Fnp.  prrteUie);  -onw.] 
Power  rif  pcrceivinj:; ;  perception. 

"Tbw  «»■«••  »mt  cirtnnion  frrctitmnc*  might  mrrf 
t)>la  MM-^-^Ki-  V>  t\w  *'>til  viUwur-iiUum:  Jitmton  nj 
Churfh  Oo9«mm^tit,  bk.  III.,  cb.  HI. 


per-9eive',  '  par-ceyve,  •  per-ceyvo, 
*  per-seyve,  v.t.  i.  1.  [O.  Fr.  j«rri<(«r  iFr. 
az-^'peufur),  from  Lrit.  percipio  —  t«i  perceive; 
from  per  =  through,  thonmghly,  ami  cajiio  — 
to  reueive;  Kp,  pcrcebir,  pcrcibir;  Port.  per~ 
ceber ;  O.  Ital.  peicipere.] 

A.  Tra}isUive: 

1.  To  have  or  receive  knowledge  or  cogniz- 
ance of  by  the  senses  ;  to  olx-ierve,  apprehend, 
or  discover  by  the  or^jans  of  sense,  or  by  soma 
sensible  elfecta. 

"  CV>n»l(lflr, 
Whfla  yoa  AboTe  pemlve  tiio  lik«  k  crew. 
That  It  In  pl«oe  which  InMiia  ui«l  Mt«  wtt' 

isfutJiCtp. :  Ci/mOeline.  liL  t. 

2.  To  apprehend  by  the  mind ;  to  take  in- 
tellectual Cognizance  of;  to  be  convinceti  ol 
by  direct  intuition  ;  to  sec,  to  noto>  to  dis- 
cern, to  understand. 

"  Je»a»  per«>i(Kd  their  wlckwlncM.*— ifott.  xxM  18. 

•  3.  To  take  note  or  notice  of;  to  pay  heed 
to ;  to  observe. 

"  Be  this  knowun  to  you.  ami  with  eorio  perumte  yt 
my  wordla."—  tV^cliJ^t :  iMdis  li 

•  4.  To  see  through  ;   to  have  a  thorough 

knowledge  of. 

"  Tbe  kliip  in  this  ;>frcW''«#  hlra.  how  he  coasts 
AuU  bcdjj'cji. "  ^luxkap.  :  Henry  t'J/l.,  tU.  2. 

*  o.  To  be  affected  by  ;  to  receive  impres- 
sions from. 

'■  Tbe  iipiier  rf(!lon«  of  the  Mr  j'erceife  the  collOL-tioa 
of  tbe  luAiter  of  tttupeats  betore  thu  ur  here  below."— 
Sacon. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  uuderstand  ;  to  observe, 
to  a|q>rehend. 

per-5eiv'-er,  a.  [Eng.  perceiiie):  -cr.]  One 
uhu  percei\es,  observes,  or  apprehends. 

"Which  eatimatloD  they  have  gftiu'tl  awoofi  w«ak 
perctrireii"— .t/iai'W.    T«(rachvrit<jn. 

"  per-cel,  s.  &  atlv.     [Parcel.] 

A.  As  s^tbst.  :  A  part,  a  parcel. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  part ;  partly  ;  by  parts  of 

paret'ls. 

*  per-celle,  s.    [Pailsley.] 

per-^ent'-age  (age  as  ig),    a.     [T.at.  per 

cen({mu) ;  Lug.  sull'.  -wjc] 

1.  A  proportionate  amount  or  quantity  io 
or  fur  each  hundred  ;  a  certain  or  stated  rate 
per  cent. 

"  W'hoae  galaa  conaiBt  In  a  percetitagt  ou  our  lotfeB.' 
^acitulai/  :  Hut.  A>y.,  cb.  xix, 

2.  An  allowance,  discount,  rate  of  interest 
or  commission  on  each  hundred. 

per'-^ept,  s.  [Lat.  ptrceptum.  =  a  thing  per- 
ceived ;  neut,  sing,  of  perceptns,  pn.  jiar.  of 
percijno  —  to  perceive.]  The  object  of  the 
act  of  perception  ;  tliat  which  is  perceived. 

per-9ept-i-bil'-i-tS^,  s.     [Vt.  jierccptibUiU.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  percrptiblo 

"Nav.  tb«  very  eueiico  of  trutii  hrre,  la  tlits  cleai 

i>r   tut ■     ' 

&jfUfm,  bk.  I.,  ch.  IV. 

*  2.  Pereeplion  ;  power  of  perceiving. 


por-90pt'-i-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  I>at,  per- 
ccptibilis,  from  j^rcfptus,  ]>a.  par.  of  prrci}>ia 
=  to  perceive;  Sp.  ]>€ixeptibU;  Ital.  jterut- 
tibiU.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived  ;  8uch  na  can 
be  perceived,  known,  or  observed  by  the 
senses,  or  by  some  sensiblo  effects ;  per- 
ceivable. 

"Thei<>  Intrlnilr  opfmtlimi  of  my  inlml  an-notpw^. 
cfptibU  bv  uiy  alKbt.  brarlu^,  t«at«,  ■uiell.  or  tMllnc.* 

"  2.  Capable  ol  iicrccption. 

per-9€pt'-i-blj^.  tulv.  [Eng.  ]^rceptih(U); 
-/;/.]  lu  a  ]>erceptible  manner  or  degree;  in  a 
manner  or  degree  cjiijabio  of  being  jHTceived, 
observe*!,  or  noticed. 

"Perfomi'd  Bii  ptTf9t>tibt]f  that  the  nuut  hirowtf 
nhnll  Ite  able  to  given  |«itlcutAr  nromnt  b--tt)  of  th* 
time  wlirii.  and  of  Die  niatiiier  how  It  waa  wtvHcht  In 
liliu."  — .SAar/i;  ."^frinoru,  vol.  111.,  oar.  13. 

pcr-gfip'-tlon,  a.  [Fr.,  fnmi  Ijit.  jtcrrtp- 
tiniitm,  nerns.  iif  jn-rr^;./!,)  —  n  )>i>rceiving ; 
fioin  ]>fjrrptus,  jia.  par.  of  ])ercij>\0  =  lo  per- 
ceive (q.v.);  yp.  prrcrftcion  ;  Ital.  perotsUme.) 
L  Ordinary  iMJipHarie : 
1.  The  net  of  iton'ntving,  apprehending,  or 
receiving  im)>rr8slonii  by  (hi-  spuboh,  or  from 
floino  Ronsibh^  elTect.s  ;  )'erctptivity. 

■•Thi»  aiiclll-.py  percrpttoH  of  tlit  ni«rL'— ^Irv.* 
On  .s''>ioi4i.  |v  I3&. 


bSH,  b^ ;  p^t.  J^l ;  cat,  9CU.  chorus.  9hln.  bonoh ;  go,  gom ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  exist.    -YAg. 
Hllan.  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -alon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -^ilon  -  zbiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious     shus.    -bio.    die.  fiv..      bcl.  doL 
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•  2,  That  which  is  perceived  ;  a  notion,  an 
idea. 

3.  The  state  of  being  affected  by,  or  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  something ;  th« 
capacity  of  responding  to  some  stimulus ; 
sensatuon. 

n.  Meti'ph. :  The  reception  of  knowledge 
through  the  senses,  and  the  faculty  by  which 
knowledge  is  so  received  and  coininunication 
maintained  between  the  subject  and  the  ei- 
ternal  world.  Perception  differs  from  con- 
ception, in  dealing  with  things  that  have  an 
actual,  not  merely  a  possible  existence ;  and 
from  consciousness,  in  that  it  is  concerned 
with  objects  external  to  the  mind  of  the  per- 
cipient. It  is,  in  brief,  the  taking  cognizance 
of  impressions  received  by  the  senses. 

"  The  word  Perception  ia.  in  the  laDguage  of  philoso- 
phere  previous  to  R«id,  used  in  a  very  extensive 
sigiiiflcfttlon.  By  Descartes,  Malebrauclie,  Locke. 
Leiboitz,  and  others,  it  is  employed  in  a  sense  almost 
aa  uuexi'hisive  as  consciousness  in  its  widest  ai^uiliuk- 
tion.  By  Reid  this  word  was  limited  to  our  faculty 
acquisitive  oj  knowledge,  and  to  that  brauch  of  thia 
(acuity  whereby,  through  the  Benses,  we  oljtain  a 
kuowledge  of  the  external  world.  But  his  limitatiin 
did  not  stop  here.  In  the  act  of  external  perception, 
be  distinguished  two  elements,  to  which  he  gave  ttie 
name  of  /*(n-c<rp?ioH  and  Sensation.  Ue  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  called  thesa  Perception  proper  and  Sensation 
proper,  when  employed  in  liia  8[>ecial  meaning  ;  fur. 
la  the  language  oi  other  ])hilo3ophers.  Sensation  was  a 
term  which  luctude'l  his  Perce/'tion,  and  Perception  a 
term  which  included  his  Seuaatiou."  —  Hamilton: 
Metaphysici  (ed.  Mausel),  ii.  93. 

Tf  (1)  External  perception  :  [Perception,  II]. 
(2)  Internal   pera'ption :    [Presentati ve- 
FACULTV,  Self-consciousness]. 

per-^ep'-tion-al,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to 
perception. 

per-9ep'-tion-al-isiii,  «.  The  theory  that 
what  we  call  our  perceptitma  are  true  percep- 
tions of  the  things  wo  claim  to  perceive. 

per-9ept'-ive,  a.  [Ft.  percept!/,  from  Lat. 
percephis,  pa.  par.  of  perdpio  =  to  perceive 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  pcrceptivo.] 

1,  Pertaining  or  relating  to  perception,  or 
the  power  of  perceiving. 

2.  Having  the  power,  faculty,  or  quality  of 
perceiving. 

per-^ep'-tive-Uess,  «.    Perceptivity. 

per-^ep '-lives,  s.  pi  The  organs  or  facultiea 
of  perception. 

per-9ep-tiv'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng. perceptiv(e);  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  perceptive  ;  the 
power  or  faculty  of  perception. 

*'  perceptivity,  then,  however  it  may  be  produced, 
li  that  which  constitutes  an  essential  dilfeieuce  ho. 
tween  an  oyster  and  a  tTt^"—AnecUoltt  qf  Bp.  WiUton, 

per9h(l),  *perche(l),  s.  [Fr.  percAe,  from 
Lat.  perca  ;  Gr.  ntpKy)  (jierke)  =  a  perch,  from 
its  dark  colour  ;  n-epKos,  Trtpiccos  (perkos,  perk- 
nos)  =  spotted,  blackish  ;  Sp.  &.  Ital.  perca.] 

Ichthy :  Ferca  JluviatUis,  the  River  Perch. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  warm, 
greenish- brown  tint,  becoming  golden  on  the 
sides,  and  white  on  the  belly ;  there  are 
always  broad,  vertical,  dark  bands  passing 
down  tlie  sides.  The  perch  is  generally  distri- 
buted over  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North 
America,  frequenting  still  waters,  and  some- 
times descending  into  brackish  waters.  Perch 
feed  on  smaller  tish,  insects,  and  worms. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  united  by  a 
viscous  matter,  in  long  bands,  on  aquatic 
plants.  Tlie  general  weight  is  about  live 
pounds,  though  one  of  nearly  double  tliat 
weight  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
Serpentine  ;  and  Yarrell  (British  Fishes,  ii.  114) 
quotes  a  story  anent  a  monstious  head  nearly 
a  foot  long,  preserved  in  the  church  &t  Lulea, 
Lapland. 

perch-backed, 

a. 

Anthrop. :  A  term 
applied  by  Mr.  Evans 
to  certain  flint  im- 
plements, from  their 
resemblance  in  shape 
to  the  back  of  a 
perch. 

pSr9h  (2),  "pearcb,  ^pearohe,  *perche 

(2),  5.  [Fr.  perche,  from  Lat.  pertiva  =  a  pule, 
a  bar,  a  measuring-rod ;  Sp.  peimha,  perliga^ 
pertica;  ItaL  pertica.] 

L  Ordinary  Language:  ~-^r-' 

1,  A  pole. 

2>  A  roost  for  birds. 


PERCH-BACKEI^   VLLT. 


3.  An  elevated  seat  or  position. 

*  4.  A  candelabrum  to  bear  perchers,  or 
long  candles. 

"  My  lord  mayor  hath  a  perch  to  Mt  on  hia  perchers." 
—Cal/hill:  An*,  to  JUurliaH,  p.  300. 

IL  Tecknlcally : 

1.  Arch.  :  A  small  projecting  beam,  corbel, 
or  bracket  near  the  altar  of  a  churcli  ;  a 
bracket,  a  console. 

2.  Meas.:  A  measure  of  length  equal  to 
5J  yards  ;  a  rod,  a  pole. 

3.  Vehicles :  A  pole  connecting  the  fore  and 
hind  gears  of  a  spring-carriage. 

*  IF  To  tip  over  the  perch  :  To  die. 

"  Either  through  negligence,  or  want  of  ordinary 
austeiiance.  they  both  tipt  over  the  perch." ~ Crqithai  t  : 
Kabelais,  bk.  iii.     (Prol.) 

perch-plate,  s.    [Pebch  (2),  s.,  II.  3.] 

per9h  (1),  *  pearch,  v.i  &  t.    [Perch  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  sit  or  roost  as  a  bird ;  to 
settle  on  a  perch. 

"  Bedford's  au  eagle  perch'd  upon  a  tower." 

Drayton:  Battle qf  A gincourt. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  To  set  or  place  on,  or  as  on  a  perch. 

"It  would  be  notoriously  perceptible.  IX  you  could 
prrch  yourself  as  a  bird  ou  the  top  of  some  hi^h 
steeple. " — More. 

*  2,  To  occupy  as  a  perch  ;  to  settle  on. 

"  An  evening  dragon  came, 
the  wercAeii  rousts,  .  .  . 
itic  fowl." 
Milton:  Samson  Agoniste).  1.693. 

•per9h  (2),  **  perche,  *persh,  *persch, 

v.t.     [Vr.  percer  =  to  pierce  (q.v.).]    To  pierce. 
"This  Uke  beste  myghte  thay  iu  na  wyse  perche 
with  thftire  aperes."— Jlf,.5.  Lincoln,  A.  L  17,  fo.  30. 

*  per9h  (3),  v.i.     [A  corrupt,   or  contract  of 
perish  (q.v.).]    To  perish. 


per-9han9e',  adv.  [Fr.  par  =  by,  and  chance 
=  chance  (q.v.).]  Perhaps,  peradveuture,  by 
chance. 

perph'-ant,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  perchers  to 
perch.]"  A  bird  tied  by  the  foot  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  decoying  other  birds  by  its  fluttering. 

per9hed,  pa  par.  or  a.    [Perch  (I),  v.]    (See 

COliipouud.) 

perched-block,  s.  [Fr.  bloc  perchi.] 
Geol.  (PL) :  Large  angular  fragments  of  rock 
left  by  a  melting  glacier.  They  are  generally 
found  at  some  elevation  around  the  conical 
peak  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  glacier 
has  been  produced.  They  are  not  the  same 
as  typical  erratic  blocks,  the  latter  liaving 
travelled  far  from  the  rock  whence  they  were 
torn. 

per9h''er.  s.    [Perch  (2),  $,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  perches. 

■'The  lark,  not  bein^  a  percher,  would  alight  apon 
the  giouud  beneath  iU  '—Burroughs  :  Pepacton,  p.  1S4. 

*2.  A  large  kind  of  wax  candle,  formerly 
set  upon  the  altar ;  Paris  candles  used 
formerly  in  England, 

"The  Malster  of  the  Rolls  dyd  present  her  torches 
and  perchers  of  wax  a  good  nomhre." — State  Papers, 
L  6S3. 

IL  Ornith.  :  Any  Individual  of  t^e  order 
Insessures  (q.v.), 

Per'-che  ron  (ch  as  sh),  a.&». 

A.  ,ls  adj.:  Of.  or  from  Perche,  in  Franco; 
as  a  Percherou  liurse. 

B*  -4s  sitbst. :  A  horse  of  tha  Percheron 
breed. 

per9h~ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Perch,  •.] 

perching-blrd,  s.    [Percher,  IL] 

per-chlbr-,  pre/.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
chloi-i)it.\     (See  compounds.) 

perchlor-benzene.  s. 

Chtm.  :  CfiClg.  Hexaclilor- benzene.  The 
last  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ben- 
zene, but  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by 
passing  the  vapour  of  chloroform  through  a 
red-hot  tube.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
prisms,  melts  at  226°,  and  boils  at  330% 

perchlor-ethane,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^Clg.  Dicarhnn  liexachloride.  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  chlorine,  assisted  by 


light  and  he.it,  on  ethylene.  It  forms  colour- 
less rhombic  crystals  of  camphorous  odour, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  sp.  gr.  20,  and  boils  at  182'. 

per-chldr'-ate,  s.     [Eng.  perchloriic) ;  -aU.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  perchloric  acid. 

perchlorate  of  ethyl,  s.  [Perchloric- 
ether.] 

per-chlor'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  chloric.} 
Derived  frtta  or  containing  chlorine. 

perchloric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CIHO4,  A  colourless  liquid  ob- 
tained  by  distilling  ])otassium  perchlnrate 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Bp.  gr.  =  1'7S2  at  15o'; 
does  not  solidify  at  —  35°.  Its  vapour  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  but  in  contact  with 
moist  air  it  forms  dense  white  fumes.  Whea 
brouglit  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  it 
explodes  with  great  violence. 

perchloric-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  C0H5CIO4.  Ethylic  perchlorate. 
Perchlorate  of  etliyl.  Prepared  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  ethyl-sulphide  and  barium  per- 
chlorate. It  is  a  transparent,  colourless 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  an  agreeable 
odour,  and  a  sweet,  cinnamon-like  taste;  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  the 
most  explosive  of  all  known  compounds,  and 
when  dry  explodes  on  being  merely  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another. 

perc-ich'-thys,  s.  [Gr,  ncpm)  {perke),  and 
ix&vi  (ichthus)  =■  a  fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Percidse,  diflering  from 
the  type  in  the  number  of  the  fin-spines,  which 
are  nine  or  ten  in  the  first  dorsal,  and  three  in 
the  anal  fin.  Upper  surface  of  head  scaly. 
Two  species  have  been  described  from  Pa- 
tagonia and  one  or  two  fi-om  Chili  and  Peru. 
{Gunther.) 

per'-9i-dss,  s.  fl.  [Lat.  perc(a);  fern.  pL  adj. 
sufl*.  -idw.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Perci- 
formes  (q.v.).  They  are  marine  or  freshwater 
carnivorous  fishes,  with  oblong  bodies  au<i 
toothed  scales ;  all  the  teeth  simple  ami 
conical;  no  barbels.  Sixty-one  genera  and 
47(3  species  are  known,  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

2.  PalcEont. :  Several  genera  have  been 
recognised  in  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 
[Pebca,  Pauaperca.] 

per'-9i-fornu  a.  [Perciformes.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  perch  ;  sjiecif.,  belonging  to  the 
division  Perciformes  (q.v.). 

"The  type  of  the  Perci/orm  division  U  the  Perch."— 
Pr(if.  Seeley,  in  Cattell't  iV(U,  SisL  v.  7%. 

per-9i-form'-e5,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  perca  (q.v.X 

trnd/urina  —  shape.] 

Ichthy. :  A  division  of  Acanthopterygii 
(q.v.)  Body  more  or  less  compressed  ;  dorsal 
fin  or  tins  occupying  greater  portion  of  the 
back  ;  spinous  dorsal  well  developed  ;  ventrals 
thoracic,  with  one  spine,  and  witli  four  or  five 
rays.  There  are  ten  tamilies  :  Percid*.  Squami- 
pennes,  Mullid%,  Sparidse,  Hoi>lognathidsB, 
Cirrhilidse,  ticorpEenidae,  Nandidaa,  Polycen- 
tridee,  and  Teuthida.    (Giinilier.'y 

per-9ip'-i-en9e,  per-9ip'-i-en-9y,  s. 

{Eitt^.  percipienit) ;  -ce,  ■cy-\  The  act,  power,  or 
faculty  of  ])erceiviiig ;  tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  percipient ;  perception. 

per-9ip'-i-ent,  a.  «t  s.  [Lat.  percipiens,  pr 
par.  of  percipio  =  to  perceive  (q.v.)."] 

A.  As  adj.:  Perceiving;  Laving  the  power 
or  faculty  of  perception. 

"Fain  as  a  positive  evil  which  every  percipient  hciug 
must  be  desirous  ol  vacupius."— Anecdotes  of  Bishop 
iiattvn,  i.  1*3. 

B.  As  snhst. :  One  who  has  the  power  or 
feculty  of  perception  ;  a  percipient  being. 

"Another  sense,  that  of  sight,  which  shall  discl'>ss 
to  the  jiercipient  a  new  v/orld."—Paley  ;  Ifat.  Theot,. 
ch.  ixitl. 

per'-9is,  s.  [Gr.  jrepffty  (perkis)  =  a  perch.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genusofTrachiniiia(cj.v.).  Body 
cylindrical,  with  small  ett^noid  scales ;  dorsal 
fins  more  or  less  continuous.  Fifteen  species 
are  known ;  they  are  small,  but  prettily- 
coloured  shore  fishes,  from  the  ludo-Pacific. 

per'-close,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  per  ^ 
thoroH^rhly,  and  clausus,  pa.  par.  ofclaiido-.^ 
to  shul.l 


l&te,  fd.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p$t» 
or*  worOu  W9l^  worlc,  who,  son ;  mute,  oixb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  lew. 


percnopterus— perdu 
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•L  Ordinary  lAxnguage : 

1,  A  conclusion,  au  end,  a  tcrniin.it  ion. 

"  By  the  p'rctott  of  the  «anie  vurw),  »Ag»l>i>ml  \»  an. 
dtn>t»u<l  ftif  Hucli  so  one  u  travellelh  kti  feur  ot  !«• 
TeugctiicDt."— /^^vAl 

2.  A  place  enclosed,  shut  in,  or  secluded. 

"The  other  eiiKlynhvitien  were  on  the  felde,  md  the 
COnBUbfc  ntyll  in  his  /icrc/o**,"— Ber7*er«  .  t'roiuart; 
Cronyclf.  Vul.  L,  cIl  cccvL 

IL  Technically: 

1.  v4rc/i. ;  An  enclosure,  a  railing,  a  screen, 
soniPtinies  used  to  protect  a  toiiil',  or  to 
sepaiate  a  chapel  from  the  main  \»n\y  of  the 
church  ;  the  parapet  round  a  gallery  ;  th*^ 
raised  back  to  a  bench  or  seat  of  carved 
timber-work.    {I'auclose.] 

2.  //<r.  :  The  lower  part  of  the  part«r  with 
the  buckle,  (kc.     Also  called  the  Demi-garter. 

•perc-nop'-ter-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
nfpKvowrepQ^  {pcrknopteros)  =  dusky-winged  ; 
TTtpKvov  (perfcnos)=  dark-coloured,  and  nTtpov 
{pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Ornith.  :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  genus  Ne- 
ophron (q.v.). 

per'coid,  a.  &  s.    IlAt.  perc(a);  sufT.  -oid.] 

A,  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  the  family  Per- 
cid»  (q.v.). 

"To  complete  the  Hat  of  Prrcoid  genera,  we  have  to 
mention  the  fullowjug. "— OiJnfTier ;  Study  of  fishes, 
p  397. 

B.  As  suhst. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Percidffi  (q.v.). 

■■  F'jH«il  Pt^rcoidt  Abound  In  some  fonnatlona." — 
OUitlUer     Study  of  Fuhei.  p,  375. 

per'  CO'late,  v.t,  &  i.  [Lat.  percolatus^  pa.  par. 
of  percolo  =  to  strain  through  a  sieve  :  per  =z 
through,  and  colo  —  to  filter  ;  colinn  =  a  filter.] 
•A.  Trans.:  To  strain;  to  cause  to  pass 
through  sitiall  or  tine  interstices,  as  of  a  filter! 
to  filter.    (Ut.  £  Fig.) 

"  The  evidence*  of  fact  are  percolated  through  a  vast 
period  of  ages."— fffi/«  ;  Oriy.  o/  Maukind,  p.  129. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  pass  through  small  or  fine 
Interstices  ;  to  filter. 

"Through  these  tiasue^  the  Juices  tnely percotato.' 
—Benfrej/ :  Botany,  5  C53, 

|>er-cd-la'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  percolatio,  from 
perrnhttns,  pa.  par.  of  prrcolo  =  to  filter 
thrnogh.]  [PERroLATE.]  The  act,  state,  or 
process  of  percolating,  straining,  or  filtering; 
the  ai-t  of  passing  through  small  or  fine 
interstices,  as  of  a  filter. 

"The  hody  Is  turned  Into  ndipucere,  and  the  bones 
lnt<j  phosjihHte  of  iron  from  the  percolation  of  wuti-r 
charged  with  salts  ol  \roii.'—Dnwklnt:  Early  Alan  in 
Britain,  ch.  r. 

per'-CO-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  percolalie);  -or,] 
One  who  or  tliat  which  filters ;  a  filter. 
Speeif.,  a  French  coffee-pot,  in  which  the 
boiling  water  is  filtered  through  the  ground 
coCfee. 

•  per-col-llce,  s,    [Poktcullis.] 

perCOph'-iS,.''.  [Gr.  Wpoj  (pcrA:p)  =  aperch, 
and  o<^i?  {pphis)-=&  seri'ent.j 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Tiachinina  (q.v.),  with 
the  characters  of  the  group,  from  tlie  coast  of 
southern  Brazil. 

pcr-c6p'-8i-dffl.».  pi     [Mod.  L&Lpercopsiis) ; 

l.at.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -idtr.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Pliysostomi  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  genua,  Percopsis  (q.v.). 

per-COp'-sis^  ».  [Gr.  ntpKT)  (perlc)  —  a  perch, 
and  6i|/i«  {ppsis)  =  outward  appearance.] 

Ichthy.  :  Percop.tis  guttcitu!*,  the  sole  species 
of  tlie  geiuis  and  family,  fmm  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  northern  United  States.  It  has  tho 
mouth  and  scales  of  a  Percoid,and  the  general 
characters  of  tlie  Salmonidte. 

pcr-ou-la9ecl,  o.    [A  corruption  of  portcuU 
iiscdCi.v.).i 
Her. :  Latticed  (q.v.). 

•  pOr-CUl'llS,  B.      [PORTCU    UB.) 

por-cunc  tor-i-W,  orfv.  [Prpr;)cr-(Inten8.); 
Lat.  cunrt<-r  —  tn  delay,  and  Kng.  adv.  sulf. 
•ily.]  Lazily,  dilatitrily.  {AiUitns:  iyurki,,u.4ii.) 

por-oiir'-ront,  o.  [Tjit.  prrcurrens,  pr.  par. 
o(  percurro  =  to  run  throu^^di  :  per  •=  tliroiigh, 
and  c?irro  =  to  run.)  Uunidng  thmugh  from 
top  to  hottoiii.    Obsolete,  except  in  b<itjiny. 

•  p6r-0ur'-sdr-j^,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
cursory  {c[.v,),']  Cursory,  slight,  not  luiDut«  ; 
running  over  slightly  or  cursorily. 


'  per-ciiss',  v.t.  [Lat.  percussus,  pa.  par.  of 
/•ercutio  =  to  strike  violently,  or  through  and 
through  :  per=  through,  and  quatio  (in  comp. 
•aitio)  =  to  shake.]  To  strike  a>;ainst  forcibly  ; 
to  strike  upon  ;  t<i  come  in  collision  with. 

"The  etreuKth  of  this  iM-rcuiislon  couHl«l>--th  as  much, 
or  niorr,  hi  the  hardneas  of  tliv  body;>^miJj.-(f,  na  lu 
thp  force  of  tho  body  j>CT-ctMJ</iy."—fl«con;  A'at-  UUt., 
f  163. 

per- cuss-ion  (ss  as  sh).  s,    [Lat.  percussio, 
from  piTcusstis^  pa.  par.  oX perculio=.  to  strike 
violently     [Percuss]  ;    Kr,     percussion  =  Sp. 
percusion ;  Ital.  percussione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  striking  one  body  against 
another  with  some  violence  ;  forcible  collision, 
specially  such  as  gives  a  sound  or  report 

"It  Is,  therefore,  the  str^'.gth  "f  the  percusttrtn, 
that  ta  a  priuciiial  cause  of  the  loudness  or  softness  of 
BouudB-"— Baco/i,;  A'at.  Hist.,  S  1C3. 

2.  The  state  of  being  struck  forcibly  to. 
getlier;  the  shoi;k  produced  by  a  forcible 
collision  of  two  bodies. 

3.  The  effect  or  impression  of  the  sound  of  a 
collision  on  the  ear. 

"  The  thunder-liko  perc-nmlon  of  thy  Bounds." 

Hhakenp.  :  Curiolanui,  1.  4. 

•  4.  A  stroke.  {Bacon  :  Essays;  0/  Eiivie.) 
n.  Technically: 

1,  Mtdicine : 

(1)  A  method  of  physical  examination,  per- 
formed by  gently  striking  some  part  of  the 
body— especially  the  chest  or  the  abdomen— 
with  the  fingers,  or  an  instrument,  to  ascer- 
tain its  healthy  or  diseased  condition.  Piorry 
advocated  mediate  percussion— that  is,  with  a 
solid  body  which  was  a  good  condnctor  of 
sound  interposed  between  the  hand  of  the  ex- 
aminer and  the  part  explored.   [Pleximeteh.] 

(2)  Shampooing,  massage  (q.v.). 

2.  Music:  An  ingenious  contrivance  whereby 
a  hammer  strikes  the  tongue  of  a  reed  anil 
sets  it  in  motion  simultaneously  with  the  ad- 
mission of  air  from  the  wind  chest,  thus  secur- 
ing the  rapid  speech  of  the  reed.  Were  it  not 
for  the  percussiou,  the  reed  would  be  only 
gradually  set  in  motion  by  the  admission  of 
tho  current  of  air,  and  the  sound  would  not 
instantly  follow  tlie  striking  of  the  key.  It  is 
coiniiionly  us<-d  in  harmoniums,  but  has  also 
been  applied  to  tlie  largest  reeds  of  an  orgau. 

^(1)  Centre  of  }>eraission :  [Centre]. 

(2)  I  nstrum.e7its  of  percussion  :  [Insthumknt, 
S..U.  •>]. 

(3)  Percussion  of  a  discord: 

Music:  The  striking  of  a  discord,  which 
takes  place  after  its  preparation,  and  which  is 
followed  by  its  resolution. 

percussion-bullet,  $. 

Mil.  :  A  bullet  containing  an  explosive  sub- 
stance ;  au  explosive  bullet. 

percussion-cap, s.  [^Cap(i).  a,,  IL  i  (b).J 

percussion -fuse,  s.  A  fuse  set  in  a 
projectile,  and  llred  by  concussion  when  the 
projectile  strikes  the  object. 

percussion -grinder*  s.  A  machine  for 
crushing  quail/  or  other  hard  material  by  a 
ci)nibl[ied  ruhbirigand  pounding  process. 

percussion  lock,  s. 

Firearms:  A  form  of  gun-lock  in  which  the 
cock  or  hammer  strikes  a  fulminate  to  explode 
the  charge. 

percussion-match,  $,    A  match  which 

is  Ignited  by  pt-rctissjiin. 

percussion  powder,  s.     An  explosive 

it;uitcd  liy  pcn;Us>ioti.      [KULMINATE.] 

percussion-sieve,  s. 

Mftall, :  An  appaiatus  for  sorting  ores,  prin- 
cipally those  of  lead. 

percussion  stop,  s. 

Music:  A  stop  t>i  llic  organ,  which  renders 
the  touch  like  tliat  of  the  pianoforte. 

percussion-table,  s, 

M'-tall.  :  A  form  of  ore-separating  apparatus 
consisting  uf  a  slightly  sloping  tahlf  on  which 
stamped  oi-o  or  metalliferous  sand  is  placini  to 
be  sorted  by  gravity.  A  stream  of  water  is 
dlnictetl  over  tho  ore,  and  tho  table  is  sub- 
ji-ctod  to  concussion  at  Intervals. 

per  ciis -sivo,  n,  [Fr.  ]>rrcu3a{/,  trom  JmU 
pfrcussns,  |Mt.  i>ar.  of  prrcutio—  to  pt*r4-iiAS 
(q.v.);  Ital.  ;)crc»mtt>.]    Utriking, pvrcutiunt. 


per  cu -ti-ent  (ti  as  shi),   a.  &  s     [Lat. 

pcrcuticns,  pr.  par.  of  percutio=^  to  percusa 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Striking;  having  the  power  or 
quality  of  striking  ;  percussive. 

B.  As  suhst, :  That  which  strikes  or  has  the 
power  of  striking. 

"  Where  the  air  is  the  percuttent.  pent  or  not  pent, 
■^iiiHt  a  hard  Ixidy,  It  never  Klvelh  an  extt-riour 
sound  :  a*  It  yuu  blow  vttoiigly  with  a  bellowea  against 
a  vn^i\."-~Bucon  :  Sal.  ItUt..  )  190. 

p6r'-9^-lite,  s.  [After  the  metallurgist  Dr. 
John  Percy,  who  analyzed  it,  and  Gr.  AJ^ot 
{lithos)  =  &  stone.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occiirring  In 
small  cubes,  and  massive.  Haidness,  2"5 ; 
colour  and  streak,  sky-blue.  Compos.  :  an 
oxychloride  of  lead  and  copper,  witli  some 
water,  the  suggested  formula  being  (PbCl  + 
Pbl>)  +  (CuCl  +  CuO)  +  aq.  Until  recently, 
represented  by  one  specimen  of  unknown 
locality  in  the  British  Miiseutn  collection; 
now  found  at  the  copper-mines  of  Namaqua- 
land,  South  Africa. 

''perde,  adv.    [Parde.) 

t  per-di9'-i-da0,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  perdix,  genlt. 
perdio^is);  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Ornith.  :  A  fiimily  of  Rasores  (q.v.).  em- 
bracing the  Partridges  and  Quails,  now  re- 
l)laced  by  the  Perdicinae  (q.v.), 

per-di-9i'-neB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  perdix,  genit 
perdic(i^) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -i/i(F.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Tetraonidae  (q.v.^ 
The  legs  are  bare  and  the  nostrils  naked,  with 
a  small  horny  skin  on  the  upper  margin.  The 
genera  are  numerous,  and  almost  world-wide 
in  distribution,  being  absent  only  from  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

*  per-die',  adv.  [Fr.  pardieu.}  The  same  aa 
Parde  (q.v.). 

"  Not  to  move  on.  perdif,  Is  all  they  can." 

Thuriutn  :  Vcutte  "/indolence,  L  IL 

* per'-di-l6il,  s.  [Lat.  perdo  =  to  lose,  and 
/oliuin  =  &  lenf.]  A  plant  which  periodically 
loses  or  drops  its  leaves  ;  a  deciduous  plant ; 
opposed  to  an  evergreen. 

"Tlie  passion-flower  of  America  and  the  Janmlne  of 
Malaluir,  which  are  evergreens  iik  their  native  cl I uinte^ 
become  perdi/oits  when  ti-ansplauted  Into  Britajn.'— 
J.  Barton,    { WtbtCer.) 

per-di'-tion,   •  per-di-ci-on,   *  per-dl- 

ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.  wnlitiim.  from  Lat.  perdi- 
tioni'in,  accus.  of  perditio  =  destruction,  from 
pcrditus,  pa.  par.  of  j}erdo'=  to  lose  utterly,  to 
destroy,  from  per  =  through,  and  do  =  to 
give;  Up.  perdicion ;  It^L  perdisione,] 

1.  Utter  destruction  ;  entire  ruin. 

"Importing    the    nicri< 
fleet.'— SAaAo/p..-  Othello.  \ 

2.  Specif. :  The  utter  loss  of  the  soul,  or  of 
final  happiness  in  a  future  state  ;  etomal 
death,  future  misery. 

"If  one  Is  doomed  to  life,  and  another  to  p^rdiHon, 
we  are  nut  born  thnt  wr  may  bt*  Judged,  but  wem 
Judged  Ix'fore  we  ore  born."— Jorfin,  Dia.  2. 

•3.  Loss. 


•  4.  The  cause  of  ruin  or  destruction. 

"Tbou  lewd  perdition  of  the  I.nttn  name  I* 

A'oiM .-  Lucan,  x.  9L 

* por-di'-tion-a-ble,  a,  [Kng.  perditUm; 
■attic]    Fit  for  or  worthy  of  perdition. 

por'-dix.  .«.     [Lat,,  from  Gr.  HpSi^  (perdix)^ 

a  jiartridge.] 

L  Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sulv 
family  Pordicimc  (n.v.).  Bill  short  or  mo- 
derate, vaulted,  witli  tip  of  upper  mandible 
often  prtMiuced  beynnilhtwer.  Nostrils  luutat, 
partly  covered  alxivy  by  a  vaulted  naked  mem- 
(>rane.  Region  near  thoeyes  naked,  |)apillo»o. 
Tarsi  moderate  or  somewhat  h)ng,  robust, 
covered  in  front  wltli  a  double  row  of  scutea. 
Anterior  toes  joined  at  tlie  liise  by  membrane. 
Tail  mostly  rounded,  short,  with  fourteen  or 
eighteen  feathers.  Wim-s  short,  with  fourth 
quill  mostly  (more  rarelv  third,  or  second  and 
third)  longest  of  all.  Wallace  cstimat.s  the 
number  uf  wpccien  at  three,  of  whirh  iWdu 
ciiirrra  Is  thi>  Common  I'lirlridgu.  Tliu  Uultud 
tilates  has  no  true  jiurtridge. 

2.  I'alii'ont, :  [PAi,A:on:iiuixJ. 

"por-du'*  'por-duo',  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  perdu^ 
fem.  ;>fn(ur,  |«.  i»ar.  of  prn/re  (L»t.  peri^o)  s 
to  loHO,  to  destroy.  1 


boil,  b^  ;  potit,  J^l ;  cat.  90II,  chorus,  9hin,  bon^h  ;  go.  pom  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  :  expect,  ^cnophon.  exist,    ph  =  t 
-oian,  -tlan  -  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  -  shOn ;  -^on,  -^on  -  zhuu.    -<]lous,  -tious,  -sioua  -  shua.    -ble,  -dlo,  ^c.  ^  bcl,  d^l. 
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perduellion— perennity 


A.  As  adjexUre : 

1.  Lost  to  siclit,  IiiiMen,  concealed,  iu  am- 
bush.   (OeiieniUy  witif  the  verb  to  He.) 

■'Sr'arks  lying  pr'rduc  for  a  prey.'— Smith:  Live*  t^ 
,     Bi9hwaym\n.  ii.  'l',^. 

2.  Lust  in  character ;  abiiiiduiied,  reckless, 
desperate. 

"  A  j>erdue  captAln 
Full  of  my  fathei't  dRii)!er." 

Deautn.  ±  Fiet.  :  Loyal  Subject,  U  L 

B.  As  suhstantive  : 

1.  One  who  is  placed  on  the  watch  or  in 
ambusli. 

"  A»  ioT  pnrduei— 
Some  choice  Bous'd  fish  bioiigiit  touchaut  in  a  dish  . . . 
£Lows  b«w  they  lie  i"  tU"  lield." 

Cartwi-Kjht  :  The  Ordmary.  iL  I. 

2.  A  solilier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hepe  [Fr.  im 
tnjant  jicrdii] ;  hi.rnce,  one  in  a  ilesperate  case. 

•"To  watoh,  pi'or  pt-nlu. 
With  this  tblu  heliu."  Shakap.  :  Lear,  W.  7. 

per-du-el'-lx-on,  s.     [Lnt.  perdueHio,  from 
]>iTdtt'ellis  =  an  enemy  carrying  on  war  :  per  — 
tlimugh,  and  duelUim,  orig.  form  of  beUum=^ 
war.] 
Civil  Law :  Treason  (q.v.). 

•per'-du-lous,  a.  [Lat.  j)crdo=to  lose,  to 
destroy.']    Lost ;  thrown  away.    [Perdition.] 

"There  may  l>e  some  waiulerlug  perdulou*  wishes  of 

knowii  iiiiyossibiiitiea,"— /fra»JiAtt/i■ 
•pe^-diir-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.    [Pekdurablk.1 
The   quality"  or  state  of  being    perdurable; 
durableness,  lastingness. 

•■  Ye    aeineii     to    getteu   you    «  perdurabiUtic"-' 
Chaucer:  Ut/ccius,  hk.  iu 

"per-diir'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  ptTduro 
=  to  last ;  pKV  =  through,  and  duro=z  to  last  ; 
8p.  p^rduiahle;  lU\.  jKidumhiU.]  Very  last- 
ing, durable  or  continuing  ;  everlasting. 

"The  lore  of  Gml.  and  thetlesiriugof  the  joye  p«r- 
durabU." — Chaucer:  fen-jiiea  Tait, 

*per'-du-ra-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  perdumWe): 
•lu-]  lu  a  i">erdural)le  manner  ;  durably,  last- 
Ingl)'- 

"  Wlij  would  lie  tor  the  momentaiT  trick 


*per-dur'-an9e,  "per-dur-aunce, '  per- 
diir-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  perduro  =  t<>  last.] 
Lun>;  euntitiuance ;  dural'leness.  [Perdur- 
able.] 

"  Farre  above  the  pn-duntunce  of  heavens," 

Fisher:  a-ven  Psalms.  Ps.  cxxxiv..  pt.  1 

'per-diire',  v.i.  [Lai.  perduro.]  To  last  for 
a  long  lime  ;  to  be  perdurable. 

*per-dy',  adv.    [Perdie.) 

*pere,  ^.i.     [Appear.]    To  appear. 

"The  inate  iiiuste  pere  ageyne."— J/^.  Cantab.  Ff.. 
11  3S.  fo.  8:;. 

•pere,  «     [Peer,  s.\    An  equal ;  a  peer. 

"  In  the  world  waa  unn  her  }'er«." 

/{<jiiiitin:e  of  Athelltan. 

*per-e'-gal,    •per-e-gall,    •  par-in- 
galle,  'U   A:   s.     [i'rcf.  per-,  and   Fr.  €gal=^ 
equal  (q.v.).] 
Ji»  As  a-'j. :  Equal  in  all  points  or  respects. 

"  Whll'itii  thou  was  jyer-'finl  to  the  VtesL" 

S/'Cns'-r:  aheplieanU  Calender ;  Aujfust. 

R  As  snbst.  :  An  equal. 

"Wbauatroiipe  lUtth  uirte  with  liiap^re^nW." 

lyuyate:  Siijeo/Troy  (liSi).  feijf.  P.  T. 

•per'-e-grate,  v.t.  [Lat.  pereger,  ^^emt. -pere- 
gri  =  one  who  is  on  a  jouiney  ;  Bug.  sutT.  -ate.] 
To  traverse. 

"He  hud  perc'^ratcd  all  the  wurld." — Udal:   Erat- 

•  per'-e-grin-ate,  v.  i.  [Lnt.  peregrinatvs^ 
pa.  par.  of  jJt^n.yridor  =  to  travel  in  foreign 
parts,  from  pert^griiius-=  foreign.] 

1.  To  travel  from  place  to  place,  or  from 
one  country  to  another. 

2.  To  live  in  foreign  countries. 

per'-e-grin-ate,  a.  [Peregrinate,  v.] 
Fou'i;-:n  ;  havnig  Ciavelled  ;  foreign  in  nature 
or  mauuers.  {Hhakesp.  ;  Love's  Labour 's  Lost, 
V.I.) 

jSr-e-grin-a'-tion,    *  per-€-p:in-a-cl- 

On,  s.  [Fr.,  from  h&t.  pen ijrinatioiunn,  accus. 
of  peregrinatio  =  a  travelling  about,  from 
jwreyrijia^KS.  pa.  par.  of  peregnnor  =  U3  pere- 
grinate (q.v.).j     [Pilgrim.] 

1.  A  travelling  abuut;  a  wandering  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  one  country  to  another. 

"To  conceive  the  true  pleasure  of  perejp-inution,"— 
Bowell  ■  Letters,  bk.  L.  Ii-t.  I. 

2,  A  living  or  sojourning  in  foreign  countries. 


*  p2r'-e-griill-a-tor,  s.      [Lat.,   fTOTwperpqri' 

VAitiis,  pa.  par.  of  p^r^'j/ritior,]   One  wlio  travels 
or  sojourns  iu  foreign  countries. 

"  He  makes  himself  a  great  peregrinator.''—Ca»atf 
bon :  On  Credulity ,  \t.  64. 

per'-e-grine,  *  per-e-grin,  a.  &  «.     [Fr. 

peif'grin,  from  Lat.  /verej/MUtw^  foreign,  from 
pcregre  =  abroad  ;  Sjt.  &  Ital.  pereyriiio.] 

*A»Asadj.:  Foreign;  not  native  ;  extrinsic; 
derived  from  external  sources. 

"  The  received  opinion,  that  putrifaction  is  cau«ed 
by  cold  or  perr-ytine  and  pri^ti-rijatiinU  heat,  ia  but 
nugatiou." — Bacon:  JVat.  l£ist..  5  8J6. 

B.  As  siihst.  :  A  i>eregrine  falcon. 

"Still  won  the  girlonds  from  the  prrefjrin-" 

Browne  .'  Britantiia'a  I'attoruis.  IL  23. 

peregrine -falcon,  s.    [Falcon.] 

*  per-e-grin'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  percgrinite,  from 
Lat.  pf^rtgrinitateiit, siccn&.  of  peregr'niiULS,  from 
peregrinus  =  foreign  ;  Sp.  peregrinidad ;  Ital. 
peregrinita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foreign  or 
strange ;  foreignness,  strangeness. 

'"These  people  .  .  .  may  have  something  of  a  pere- 
grinity  iu  their  dialect." — Johnson  in  Bosutelt;  T^jur  to 
the  Jlebridei  (e'l-  Sud).  p.  140. 

2.  Travel,  wandering. 

"  A  new  removal.  wh.\t  we  may  call  hU  third  pere- 
grlnit't,  had  t"  be  decided  on.*  —  Carlyle:  Life  <if 
Sterling,  pt.  li.,  di.  vl. 

per-e-gri'-noiis,    «.      [Lat.    peregriniu  = 
foreign.] 
Bot. :  Wandering,  diffuse.    (Poxton). 

pe-reir'-ine,  s.     [Braz.  Pereir(a);  -Itu.} 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  the  bark 
of  Fao  Pereira  (rui/t.si'a  intditu),  an  api-cyan- 
ceous  tree  growing  in  the  Brazilian  forests. 
It  possesses  febrifugal  properties.    (IVatU.) 

*per-el,  s.    [Peril.] 

*  pere-les,  a.    [Peerless.] 
pe-relle',  s.    [Perella.] 
*per-el-oiis,  * per-e-louse,  a.  [Perilous.] 

*  per-empt',  v.t.  [Lat.  ;vtp//i;'0(,-',  pa.  par.  of 
peremo,  periiiw  =  to  destroy  :  per  =.  thoi'oughly, 
and  emo  =  to  take  away.] 

Law:  To  kill,  to  crush,  to  destroy,  to  quash. 

"  Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that  the  cause  of  apiieid  la 
perempted  by  the  desertion  of  au  appeal." — Ayliff^: 
Faroyon. 

*per-emp'-tionfp  silent),  s.    [Lat.  ppremptio, 
Iroin  percmplus ;  Fr.  perevi pt ion.]     [Perempt.] 
Law  :  A  crushing,  a  quashing. 

"This  perempfion  of  iiistanr-ff  was  introduced  In 
favour  or  the  puMick,  lest  suits  should  be  rendered 
perpetual."— .4 j.'tife.'  Purergoit. 

per'-emp-tor-i-ly,  (wfr.  [Eng.  pcrnnpionj ; 
■ly.]  In  a  pereinj'tory  manner;  absolutely, 
positively  ;  in  a  maimer  precluding  or  not  ad- 
mitting of  question  or  hesila,tion. 


■•Ho  .  . 

make  another, 
p.  333. 


ouiewhat  peremp'ority  ordered  hljn  to 
"—Caaelli  Ttchniail  Educator.  pL  xi.. 


per'-emp-tor-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  perempt&ry  ; 
-7iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  jx  r- 
emptory  ;  absolute  decision  ;  dogmatism,  posi- 
tiveness. 

"  Peremptorinem  Is  of  two  aorta;  the  one  a  inas:ia- 
t^rialness  in  luattera  of  opinion  ;  tlio  other  n  iH>sitive- 
nesa  in  relating  matters  of  ij*:t."—Uov,  t/  Hie  Tongue. 

per'-emp-tor-^,  a.      [Fr.  phemptoire,  from 
L;it.  percmp{orius  ■=  {\)  deadly,  (-)  tinal,  con- 
clusive, from  p'^rcmptor  =  a  destroyei- ;  Sp.  & 
Ital. peremturio ;  Port,  peremptorio.]  [PEREiiPX.] 
I.  Ordbiary  Language : 

1.  Precluding  or  ncit  admitting  of  question, 
expostulation,  or  hesitation ;  absolute,  posi- 
tive, decisive,  conclusive. 

■'  That  challenge  did  too  ptre^nptory  seeme," 

Spenser:  F.  y.,  IlL  viii,  14 

2.  Expressive  of  positiveness  or  absolute 
decision. 

'"  She  desired  me  to  sit  still,  quite  in  her  old  p*r- 
empt"ry  tone." — V.  DrontH;  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  \xi. 

3.  Fully  resolved  ;  detennined,  resolute. 

"To-morrow  be  In  readiness  to  go  : 
Excuse  it  not,  fi'r  I  am  prrrmittory." 

SJii:^»p.  :  Two  Ovntlnnen,  L  &. 

•  4.  Positive  in  opinion  or  judgment ;  dog- 
mat  icaL 

IL  Law:  Final,  detprminate  :  as,  A  perrmj^ 
tory  action  or  exception ;  that  is,  one  which 
can  neither  be  renewed  or  alt^-red. 

peremptory  -  challenge,  t.     [Chai/- 

LENGE,  S.,  1|.) 


peremptory -day,  s. 

Im,ui  :  A  pre(■l^e  tittie  when  a  Imsinesa  by 
rule  of  court  ought  to  be  spoken  to. 

peremptory-defences,  s.  pL 

Scots  Law  :  Positive  allegations,  which 
amount  to  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  opposite 
party  to  take  action. 

peremptory -mandamus,  j.     [Maw- 

DAilLS.j 

peremptory-paper,  <* 

la  If."  A  court  paper  containing  a  list  of  all 
motions,  &c.  wliirh  are  to  be  disposed  ot 
before  any  other  business.    {IVhartoJi). 

peremptory-pleas,  s.  pL 

Law:  Pleas  which  are  founded  on  some 
matter  t*."ndiug  to  impeach  the  nght  of  action 
itself. 

peremptory-writ,  s. 

Law:  Aspeciesof  original writwbich  directs 
the  slieiill'to  cause  the  defeiulanl  to  apjiear  in 
court  without  any  option  gi\eii  him.  provided 
tlie  plaintiff  gives  the  sheritf  security  elleetu- 
ally  to  prosecute  his  claim. 

pe-ren'-chy-raa  s.     [Gr.  wnpa  (7)t'm)=a 
jiouch,  and  eyxu^a  {engchuma)  —an  infusion.] 
Bot. :  The  amylaceous  granules  of  a  plant 
tissue. 

*  per-en-diire',  v.i.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
endurt  (q.v.).]  To  last  for  ever  or  for  a  long 
time. 

*  pe-ren'-nate,  v.t.  [Cf.  pertnnial.]  To  con- 
tinue, to  j>rulnng,  to  renew.  {Money  MasUrt^ 
all  Things,  Ib'JS.^p.  16  ) 

pe-ren'-ni-al,  a.  &.  s.  [Lat.  perenni(s)  = 
lasting,  from  per  =.  through,  and  an»ius=a 
yeiir  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutV.  -al ;  0.  Fr.  perenne;  ItaL 
peienne;  Sp.  peremie,  perennaL] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I,  OrdinaT^  Language: 

1,  Lasting  or  continuing  without  cessation 
throughout  the  year  ;  lasting. 

'"The  nature  of  its  wella  supplied  by  perennial 
sources.'— i'Maratc.-  Jtaly,  vol.  i,,  ch.  vL 

2.  Continuing  without  stoporintermission  ; 
unceasing,  jierpetual. 

"  The  ^iTeHiiJal  existence  of  bodies  incorporate."— 
Burlie :  French  lievoltition. 
II,  Botany: 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"  Perennial  plants  are  tmch  whose  roots  wilt  abld* 
m-TJiv  years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves  llL 
wiuter  or  not,"— J/)7/er;  Gardeners'  Ihctioiiarj/. 

2.  {0/aUaf):  Evergreen.     (Mirbei) 

B.  As  s^it'sfiintive : 

1.  Lit.  £  Bot.:  A  plant  that  continues  for 
many  years. 

5  A  plant,  as  a  rule,  exhausts  itself  by  the 
effort  of  flowering,  but  trees  and  shrubs  dn  not 
flower  till  they  have  acquired  strength  enough 
to  bear  this  strain.  They  are  perennials,  con- 
tinuing to  exist,  thouj^h  they  tlower  every 
year.  Various  plants,  like  Trop(f^oium  jnaJusoT 
M irahil is  Jalti pa,  annual  in  English  gardens, 
become  perennial  in  hotter  cliniates. 

2.  fig. :  Anything  that  is  lasting  or  endur- 
ing. 

pe-ren'-ni-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  perennial ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  [tereiiniiil  manner ;  so  as  to  be  pei'ennial 
or  lasting  ;  continually,  unceasingly. 

pe-ren-ni-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi,  [Lat. 
pcreiiu  is  =  enduring,  and  Mod.  Lat.  hranduala, 
(q.v.).] 

ZooL  :  A  group  of  the  sub-order  Ichthyoidea 
(q.v.).  There  aie  two  families,  Wirenidie  and 
Proteidse ;  sometitnesathird,  Menobrancliids, 
is  doubtfully  added.  They  liave  h>ng  lioilies, 
short  limbs,  thehinderpairsmnetimesabsent; 
branchiae  and  giU-clelts  persistent  in  all. 
Usually  there  are  supeiior  ntHxillary  bones, 
and  the  palate  is  armed  with  teeth. 

pe-ren-ni-bran'-cbi-ate,  o.  &  t    [Peren- 

NIBRANCHIATA.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  the  branchise  or  pills 
pennanent ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pereuiu- 
bmiichiata. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  Any  individual  amphibian  of 
the  section  Perennibranchiata  (q.v.). 

*  pe-ren'-ni-tj^,  s.  [Ft.  pirennitr,  from  Lat 
perennitatevi,  atrus.  of  pfremiifas,  from  peren- 
iils  =  lasting,  perennial  (q.v.X]    The  quality 


Gte,  fat,  fSire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who.  sou ;  mutOr  cub,  ciire,  ipiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot» 
Syrian,    »,  cb  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  <iu  =-  kw. 
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or  stare  nf  bting  perennial;  an  t-iuluring  or 
lastiti;:  Uirougbout  the  year  witbuut  ce&sui;^  ; 
per|>etuity. 

"That  tprlura  have  tlielr  origin  from  the  bw,  an  J 
D'lt  Iruin  r,-tlii*au(i  vai>oiira.  I  tuiiirludc  (r.jm  tli-' ;"■ 
rennifiiutdivvnA^Tiu^i."—lJerh<im:J'hytioo-T/t,eoli^l/, 
hk.  Ul.,  cli.  V. 

*  per-er-ra'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  perermtus.  pa. 
par.  of  pererro  =  to  wanJer  over  or  tlinmj^h  ; 
per  =  tlirougli.  and  erro  =  to  wantier.)  A 
wandering,  rambling,  or  straying  in  various 
places. 

"To  biwihI  our  dayes  In  a  periH;tuAl  pervrration."— 
Bp.  Ball .   Ep.  ii.,  dec  &. 

pe-Pea'-ki-a,  s.  [Named  after  Nicliol:is 
Fieresk,  of  Aix-t-n-Proveuce,  a  luver  of  botany.  ] 
Bot.  :  Tlie  typical  gpiuis  of  the  family 
PereKkid*.  Tlie  fruit  of  I'eresK-ia  acitleata,  tiie 
gooseberry  shrub,  or  Barbadoos  gooseberry,  is 
eaten.  Tlie  plant  is  al»out  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  grows  in  the  West  Indies.  The  leaves  of 
P.  JiUo,  the  Bleo  of  New  Granada,  are  used  as 
Balad. 

pe-res'-ki-dfle,  5.  pi.    [Mod.  LaL  peresk^^id); 
Lilt,  f-  ni.  pi.  a.lj.  sufT.  -it/a'.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cactaceai  (q.v.). 

per  -feet,  "  par-fit,  •  par  lyt. '  par-fito, 
*  per-fit,  •  per-fite,  u.  &  s.  [v.  Fr.  jxi/yi/, 
paifi-it,  par/aict{Fr.  par/ait),  from  Lat.  perj'ectus 
=  complete  ;  prop.  ja.  par.  of  jierjicio  =  to  iln 
thoroughly,  to  complete  :  ;wr=  through,  and 
fnciu=  todo;Sp.  j)cr/«cto;  Itat  per/ctto  ;  Port. 
perfeito.) 

A.  As  acljKtive: 

1.  Brought  to  an  end,  consummation,  or 
completit>n  ;  finished,  complete  ;  furnished 
completely  with  ail  its  parUt ;  neither  defective 
nor  redundant. 

2.  Having  all  properties  or  qualities  neces- 
sary to  its  nature  or  kind  ;  of  the  best,  highest, 
or  most  complete  kind  or  type ;  wiUiout  de- 
ficiency, fitult,  or  blemish  ;  tiJiished,  consum- 
mate ;  incapable  of  being  improved  upon. 

•'  Nor  warning  la  the  browu  OcUitMir,  drawu, 
Alaturo  auU  per/act,  from  hi*  dark  ret  reat." 

Thuiiiaon :  Aulumn,i20. 

3.  Complete  in  moral  excellence;  pure, 
tluiiicless. 

•'  Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect,  even  as  ymir  Father  which 
i*  lu  htavcu  Iji  per/iKt."-~ilatflivie  V.  *». 

4.  Kully  informed,  fully  skilled  or  accom- 
plisliud,  expert. 

"  That  pretty  Welsh 
I  am  too  perfect  In." 

ahaketp. :  1  Bcury  JV.,  Ui.  I. 

*5.  Well-informed,  certain,  sure. 

'  Tbou  art  verfecl  then,  our  ahii)  bath  touch'd  upon 
Tiie  deacrU  ol  Boln-mU?  " 

^f.akap.  :  Winter'!  Tait,  UL  3. 

■0.  Sound,  unimpaired. 

"I  fear  I  am  not  prr/ecf  In  my  mind." 

Shak-rp. :  Lear,  Iv.  7. 

•  7.  Having  one's  wish  or  wishes  satisfied  ; 
tappy,  contented. 

"Might  «•  but  Ikave  that  bA]iptneu  ...  we  should 
think  ourwlves  lor  ever />«ir/«c(."— SAoAaip.  .■  Ttinon 
if  Athcm.  i.  X 

•8.  Full,  ripe,  mature. 

"Sons  o/  perfect  at'c"         Shakttp.  :  Loar,  L  2. 

*9.  Right,  correct. 

■*  Klchard  mi({bt  create  a  perffri  giiew." 

^tuxKetp. :  -i  Henry  I  r.,  IIL  L 

B.  Ab  rubstantive : 

Gram. :  The  perfect  tense  (q.v.). 

perfoct-cadenoe,  s. 
Music:   An   authentic  or  plagal  cadence. 
{Cadf:nce.] 

perfect-concord, ». 

Mitsic:  A  comiiiuu  chord  la  Ita  original 
position. 

perfcct-oonsonanoe,  5. 

Miisic:  Tlie  cmiisoiiiuicj  prodaced  by  the 
Intervals  fourth,  lilth,  or  octave, 

perfect  flower, «. 

y>  f.  ;  A  flnwor  having  a  calyx,  a  corolla, 
and  one  or  mure  Htaniemi  and  pistils. 

perfeot-lntervaU  ». 

Music:  One  of  the  i>nr(_-st  and  flimplfst 
kiiirls  of  hit<'rvals,  as  fuiirt  h«  and  hftlis  when 
in  their  nioht  (-oiiKMnaiil  fiMiiis.  {C.  ii,  H. 
I'arry,  in  iinn>e.)    [iNrKKVAL,  «.,  II. J 

perfeot-number,  f.  A  numiKsrln  which 
the  sum  o(  all  its  divisors,  or  allqmit  part^*, 
equals  the  nnmtier  itself:  thnn,  (>  is  a  prrlVct 
number,  since  1  +  2+3  =  0;  so  also  is  lib. 


perfect -tense,  s. 

Gram. :  A  tt-nse  which  expresses  an  action 
completetL 

•  perfect-time, ». 

Mtisic  :  An  old  name  for  triple  Um^ 
perfect-trust,  ». 

Law:  An  exci-uted  trust. 

per'-fect,    "per-flt,    *per-fyglit»   «.l. 

[I'tRFLCT,  a.) 

1.  To  finish  or  compute,  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  wanting;  to  give  to  anything  all 
that  is  requisite  to  its  nature  or  kind;  to 
make  complete  or  consummate. 

"  Our  knowledge,  w  liitli  U  heie  beeun. 
Hereafter  must  \>u pcrfectr,t  hi  H*i«v'n_" 

Baw-t     IinmortaJUi/  "f  t/te  Sout,  a.  80. 

2.  To  make  fully  skilled,  informed,  or  ex- 
pert ;  to  instruct  fully. 

"  ApoUu.  perfect  me  In  the  characters,** 

tihakeBp.:  J'cricie*.  ii\.  1L 

"  per-fec-ta'-tion,  s.  (Eng.  perfect ;  -a(ion.] 
Tlie  act  ur  jirocess  of  bringui;-;  to  perfection  ; 
tlie  state  of  btiiig  brought  to  perfection. 

per'-feet-er,  s.  [Eng.  perfict,  v. ;  -er.y  One 
wlio  makes  perfect ;  one  who  brings  to  per- 
fection. 

"Looking  np  unto  Jeaun,  the  cnjitain  and  perfecter 
ofour  i<iiUi."— /furruw;  :iertinjn».  voL  11..  ser,  3L 

Per-fec'-ti,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  nora.  pi.  ot perfectus.l 
[PiiRFiiCT,  a.] 

Church  IJist.  :  A  name  assumed  by  the 
stricter Catharistsofthe  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  They  professed  to  live  au  ex- 
tremely strict  life,  in  imitation  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples. 

*  per-fec-ti-bfl'-5f-an,  s.  [Kng.  perfectible; 
-iaii.]  One  wlm  supports  orholds  the  doctrine 
of  perfectibility. 

Per-fec-txb'-il-ist,  «.    (Eng.  perfectibll(Uy)  ; 

•u^t.] 

1.  Church  Hist.  (PI):  A  gpneric  designation  for 
any  Christians  holding  the  rioctiine  that  pt-r- 
fection  is  attainable  in  this  life.  Tiiisdocliine 
is  often  supported  by  a  reference  to  I  Cor. 
ii.  G ;  but  the  oi  rcAetot  (=  the  perfect)  arc 
those  admitU^-d  to  the  highest  grace  (to  tcAcioi). 
the  Eucharist.  But  many  divineij  have  held 
that  by  coiitemplatiuu  and  devotion  thescul 
becomes  so  united  to  God  that  all  that  is 
sinful  in  it  is  annihilated,  and  it  participates 
in  the  divine  perfectinn.  This  was  held  by 
the  Molinist**,  the  Jausenists,  the  German 
Mystics,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  English 
Methodists. 

~~  '•  Perfertibllifti  In  theory  are  rery  often  Autl- 
Douilaiifl  Ul  laactiue."— a/un(  .'  Bid.  Scctt.  \k  422. 

2.  Hist.  (P/)-'  The  same  as  Illuuinati,  5. 
(q.v.)- 

per-feo-ti-bil'-X-t^,  ».  [Fr.  perfectibiUte, 
Irom  p(rr/cc(i/;/«  =  i»erfeetible  (q.v.);  Sp.  Tfr- 
fectibilidad ;  Ital.  perfvclibilit-i.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  perfect;  the  capacity  or 
power  of  arriving  at  a  state  uf  perfection, 
intellectually  or  morally. 

^  Doctrine  of  perfectibility:  [Perfectibil- 

IST]. 

•per-f?Ct'-i-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  be- 
coming <  -r  of  benig  made  perli-  t,  intellectually 
or  morally. 

pcr'-feet-I6g.  pr,  par.^  a.,k$.    [Perfect,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :    (8ce 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  The  act  or  process  of  bring- 
ing to  perfection  or  completion. 

2.  Print.:  Printing  the  second  side  of  a  sheet. 
perfecting  machine,  & 

Print.:  A  ntaehine  in  which  the  i>aper  fs 
printed  on  bulU  sides  b.fnre  its  delivery. 

per-f6o'-tlon, '  per-foe-cl-on,  •per-feo- 

Cl-OUn,  «.  [Kr.  jterjeclirtn,  from  I,At.  prr- 
ffctionrtn,  ace.  <»f  j'rr/rc(io=a  conipU'iitig ; 
from  jterjec  I  us;  Sp.  pcr/ecciwi;  Ital.  perje-zioue.] 
[Pkbkkct,  a. J 

1.  T'.ie  quality  or  state  of  being  perfect; 
a  state  of  inmpleteness  or  Ihinoughnpss,  in 
which  nothing  is  wanting  which  is  uecemiary  ; 
perfect  skill,  development,  vr  cxcoUence  ;  the 
IiigheMt  p'»-^jblo  stage  or  degree  of  moral  or 
other  ezt-fllunco. 

"  Pttrfeot  ba|tplnMi  .  .  .  r«-aii>t«  frnm  lnl!lnlU|)ar/#o- 
tinn.""  TUlottfin  .   .Svrtnonf,  v>>l.  It  ,  srr.  'L 


2.  One   who  or  tuat  which  ns  perfect;  a 

perfect  being. 

"That  will  eonfen  perfection  m  could  err." 

UKaketp. :  otUtlo.  I  a 

3.  An    excellent   quality,    endowment,    off 
acquirement. 

•'  Ye  wonder  how  this  noble  damotell 
So  great  i/rt/fi^'M  did  in  ht-r  cum  pile. 

Apeu$er :  F.  V-.  111.  »L  L 

•  \.  An  inherent  attribute  of  supreme  or 
divine  excellence. 

•  5.  Performance,  execution. 

"  It  will  grow  t<i  a  most  np-si  erous  prrfetAism.' 

tihtikfcep. :  Jteature  for  Jleature.  ill.  L 

^  Toperfection:  Com]>letely  ;  in  the  highest; 
fullest,  or  most  perfect  degree  ;  perfectly. 


*  per-fec'-tion,  v.t.  [Perfection,  s.]  To 
m.ike  perfect;  to  bring  to  perfection ;  to 
perfect,     (i-oole  :  The  Orators^  i.) 

* per-f ec'-tlon-al,  a.    [Eng.  perfection;  -oL} 

Made  perfect  ;  perfect. 

"  Nuw  lhi-1  life  ctem.tl  maybe  1ooke<1  npon  ondar 
three  cousidentl'iiu:  as  iult.tal,  as  parlial,  and  at 
perfeclUmaL' — J'eitrtvn:  Oh  tlie  Creeds  ait.  IS. 

*  per-fec'-tion-ate,   v.t.     [Eng.  perfeaUm; 

-aU.]     To  m.ike  perfect ;  to  perfect. 

"He  bas  foundeO  an  HO^uleiny  for  tbe  progrcnn  and 
perffi'tiunattug  ui  }^iulini."—bryden:  Art  qf  faitU- 
inn.  S  ^*- 

*  per-fec-tion-a'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  perfection ; 
-alion.]  Tlie  actolperlecting  or  making  perfect. 

*  per-fec'-tion-a^tor,  s.  [Eng.  i->erfecti(m- 
a({e);  -or.]  One  who  makes  perfect;  a  per- 
fecter, 

per-fSc'-tlon-ijm.  s.  [Eng.  perfection  ;  -ism.} 
Ihe  doetrine  or  teaching  of  the  Perfection- 
ists (q.v.). 

Per-fec'-tion-ist,  o.  &  5.    [Eng.  pcr/ec(ion; 

•ist.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  tlie  sect  described  unuer  B.  2. 

"  A  Fer/tcti'mtst    brother     in    Oneida^'—Bepuorth 

Bixan  :  ft  etc  A  mericu  fed.  btbj,  p.  S63. 

B,  As  su})stantii'e : 
ICccles.  d:  Church  History: 

1.  One  who  believes  in  tbe  possibility  of 
living  without  sin  ;  a  perfectibilist. 

•■  Amongst  the  iiU-brst  luiritan  perfect itniatd.  yon 
shall  liuil  iieople.  i.if  liity.  threescore  and  (uuiscor* 
yean  old.  nut  able  to  pive  tlmt  account  of  ihcir  faith, 
witicb  yuu  lulgbt  have  bad  bcrt^'toforc  fTvni  a  boy  of 
nine  or  ton.'— .>uufA  :  Sei-nujiu,  vol.  v.,  »«:r.  L 

2.  Any  member  of  an  American  sect  of 
Antinomian  Conimniiists,  which  was  foumhid 
ab.iut  1SJ4,  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  who 
had  been  an  Independent  minister  at  Yale 
Ci'Uege,  New  Haven,  lie  professed  to  have  dis- 
covereil  ftom  the  writings  of  St,  Paul  that  all 
Chi  istian  sects  were  in  spiritual  daikness,  and 
deiennim-d  to  establish  a  church  of  his  own. 
He  founded  a  community  at  Oneida  Creek, 
and  others  subsequently  at  Wnllingford.  New 
Jlavcn,  and  New  York,  in  order  to  carry  out 
what  he  asserted  to  be  a  divinely  revealed 
system  of  society,  based  on  the  following 
principles ;  (1)  Iteconeiliation  with  God ; 
(J)  salvation  from  sin  ;  (S)  br..tlierhood  of  man 
and  woman  ;  and  (4)  community  id  lal-.mr, 
and  of  its  fruits.  They  are  called  also  iiible 
f'ommunists  and  Free  Lovers.  [Makiuaue, 
II  (2),  Princeitp-j 

"A  Prrf'-etiotiiit  knitWB  no  law;  neither  that  pr* 
D'lunced  from  HinKt.  and  rriNAte^l  (roiu  Uvriiim,  iiof 
Uirit  wblcltlmadniinuleretl  tiMni  UaAtiingtun  aiitl  Nuw 
York."— if«/'*ei/r(A  J'uoii.*  .V«K><lfNCM(xi)td.BLhl,  ^U8. 

'  per-fSc'-tlon mint.  ».     (Eng.  perfection; 

■nunt.]     The  slate  of  being  perfect. 

"per- feet- IVO,  a.  [Kug.  perfect;  -<p«.J 
'lending  or  conducing  to  make  pcifect^orto 
bring  to  iwrfeeti()n.     (Fidlowed  by  (ij.) 

"('<>nK(siiiciit.lv  tbn  iit«>asiiro«  ;'ef/f<-r<w of  thOM  acta 
arc  liliu  (lliloiouL"— yjrrdlsle^ .  Alci^ron,  dial.  IL,  |  l\, 

"  p6r-f6ot'-iVO-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  )itrfectivt;  -ly.) 
In  A  prrfective  manner;  lu  such  a  luanner  as 
to  bring  to  |>erfoction. 

"  Ai  virtue  !■  itratrit  fiinil  amen  tally  In  the  Intellao^ 
•o  imrfeetivrii/  lu  tlM  iMdicy.'—Oiew:  C\nnKf.  Aacro. 
bk.  II  ,eh.  Vll. 

"per'-fdot-Uss,  a.  [Eng.  prr/rW;  -Uss.] 
Falling  sliort  of  perfection.  {HyUvstcr,  day  7, 
week  1,  ISS.) 

por-flSot-lj^,  •  par-tlt-ly,  pcr-flt-ly,  adv. 

|Eng.  i>erjt,t:   ■iy.\ 
I.  In  a  perfect  maimer  or  de^^n-e  ;  with  of 


oU.  b6^;  pi^i^t,  J(^l;  oat,  9011.  ohorua,  fliin,  l>en^;  go,  &em ;  thin,  t^his;  sin,  of ;  expect,  Xcnophon.  oyist.    -ing, 
-<iiaii,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  -  stiiin ;  -^on,  -}lon  =  zhun.    -eious,  -tious,  -slous  -  sbiX*.    -bio,  -die,  &c  ^  bftl,  U.^ 
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to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  ;  in  or  to 
perfection. 

•■  Know  that  thou  canat  know  nothiue  perfeetiy." 
Dairies  :  ImmoTtalitif  of  the  ^\d,  a.  34. 

2,  Exantly.  accurately. 

3.  Totally,  completely,  entirely,  altogether, 
quite. 

»per-fect-ness.  s.    [Eng.  perfect:  -ness.] 
1,  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being   perfect ; 
perfection,    completeness,    consummate    ex- 
cellence. 

••  How  then  can  mortal  tongoe  hope  to  expreaa 
The  image  of  sucb  eodlesa  perfectness  t" 

Speiuer:  Bymn  on  Beavenly  Love, 

%  Completion,  ripeness,  maturity. 

"  In  the  perfectnets  of  time  " 

Hhakap.  ■  2  Henry  ir.,  iv.  4. 

8,  Acquired  skill  ;  dexterity. 

"Is  this  your  per/ectnexit" 

»Attjfc«p.  -■  Love's  Labour^i  Lost,  v.  2. 

•per-fer'-vid,  a.  fLat.  perfervidns  =  yery 
fervitl  or  warm  :  per-,  intens.,  and  fervidu^  = 
fervid  (q.v.).]  Very  fervid  ;  very  heated,  hot, 
ardeut,  or  impassioned. 

"Of  course  it  is  in  tliat  perferoid  volume."— Bri(. 
fiuart.  Review,  Ivii.  71. 

tper-fer-vid'-i-ty,  5.  [Pref.  jier-,  and  Eng. 
/ervulUy.]    Excessive  fervour. 

'■  We  are  disposed  to  regret  theae  manifeatations 
and  constijueiices  of  the perfernd it u  of  Birmiugham." 
SaturUay  iteview.  Nov.  1,  1SS4,  p.  5Sa, 

•per-fic'-ient  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  per- 
jiciens,  pr.  par.  of  perjicio  =  to  do  completely, 
to  uerfeet  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Effectual,  performing,  efficient; 
applied  to  the  endower  of  a  charity. 

"  The  ;(er/if^en(  founder  of  all  eleemosynary  [founda- 
tions]."—fiiuc*j(on«  :  Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  14. 

B.  As  mbst. :  One  who  performs  or  carries 
out  a  ci'inpletework;  the  fouuder  or  endower 
of  a  cliarity. 

per-fid'-i-OUS,  a-  [t*t.  perjidiosjis,  from 
perfidm  =  peihdy  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  Ai  Sp.  pcrfidioso; 
Ft.  perfide.] 

1.  Guilty  of  or  acting  with  perfidy  ;  false  to 
trust  or  contidence  reposed  ;  ac'^'ng  in  viola- 
tion of  good  faith ;  treacherous,  faithless, 
deceitful,  false,  dishonest. 

•'  Men  fearU.  the  French  would  prove  perfidv^iu," 
Shakfsp. :  Henry  \  III.,  i.  2. 

2.  Guilty  of  violated  allegiance  :  as,  a  per- 
JLdioua  citizen. 

3.  Expressive  of  or  characterized  by  perfidy, 
treacheiy,  or  breach  of  faith ;  proceeding  or 
lesultmg  from  perfidy. 

"Thy  hapless  crew  involv'd 
In  this  perfidious  fraud."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  88a 

per-ftd'-i-OUS-ly,  adr.  [Eng.  perjidions;  -/t/.] 
In  a  perlidious  manner;  with  violation  or 
breach  of  faith  or  of  trust  or  conHdence  re- 
posed ;  treacherously,  traitorously. 

"Thou'st  broke  j«r;?Wiou«fy  thy  oath." 

Butler  :  Rudibras,  iiL  1. 

per-fid'-i-OUS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  perfidious; 
-nejjs.]  The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  per- 
fidious ;  perfidy,  treacliery ;  breach  of  faith, 
trust  or  confidence  reposed. 

"AH  the  world  must  have  heard  of  bis  infamous 
perjury  and  f^ierfidioiumets." — Clarendon:  Religion  4 
Policy,  ch.  viiL 

per'-fi-dy,  s.  [Fr.  perfidie,  trova  Lat.  per- 
fidUi,  from  perJUlus  =  faithless,  going  away 
from  one's  faith  or  word  :  per  —  away,  and  fides 
=  faith  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  perfidla.]  The  act  of 
violating  faith,  trust,  or  confidence  reposed  ; 
an  act  of  treacheiy ;  the  violation  of  a  pronnse, 
vow,  or  allegiance  ;  bri  ach  of  faith  ;  faithless- 
ness ;  want  of  good  faith  ;  perttdiousness. 

"Seldom,  indeed,  h.ive  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 
tyrants  produced  evils  greater."— JtfacaWay.-  Jliit. 
£ng.,  cb.  xi. 

'  per-flxt',  a.  [Lat.  perfirus^  pa.  par.  of  per- 
fi.gn  =  to  fix  Securely  :  per=  through,  and  figo 
=  to  lix.]     Fixed,  appointed. 

"  And  take  heed,  as  you  are  Kentlemen,  this  quarrel 
Sleep  till  the  hour  per/ijf." 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  7. 

'  per-f  ixt'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pcrftx(;  -ly.]  Ex- 
actly, definitely. 

•  per'-fla-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat,  perfia^ 
hilU,Uxnn  per!lo=ito  blow  through.]  [Per- 
flate.]   That  may  or  can  be  blown  through. 

•per-flate',  v.t,  (Lat.  perflatrts,  pa.  par.  of 
perfiu.  ir..iii  per=  througli,  and/o  =  to  blow.] 
To  blow  through. 

"If  e.isteni  winds  did  perfiate  our  climates  more 
frequently,  they  would  clarify  and  refresh  our  air." — 
Survey  :  On  Connimption. 


•  per-fla'-tion,  s.     [Perflate.]    The  act  or 

process  of  blowing  through. 

"  Miners,  by  perjtations  with  large  bellows,  give  mo- 
tion to  the  air,  wliich  veutilates  and  cooln  the  miuee." 
—  iVoodward  .   On  fossils. 

per-fo'-U-ate,  t  per-fo'-li-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
per  =  through  ;  Joli\ini-=  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &e. 
suflf.  -ate,  -ated.\ 

Bot.  {Of  astern):  So  surrounded  by  the  co- 
hering lobes  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  as  to 
appear  as  if  it  had  pierced  the  stem. 

per-f6r-a'-ta,  s.  pi,  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  per- 
foraius]     [Perfokate,  a.J 

1.  Zool. :  Perforate.  Corals  ;  a  group  of  Ma- 
dreporaria  (q.v.).  The  walls  of  the  corallum 
are  reti<-ulate,  porous,  open.  Families,  Sladre- 
poridie  and  Poiilid;e.  Genera  forty-two,  sub- 
genera five.     Called  also  Porosa  (q.v.). 

2.  Pal(Eont. :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

•  per-for-a'-tae,  s.pl.  [Fern.  pi.  oi perforatiLs.'l 
[Perforata.] 

Bot. :  The  sixtieth  order  in  Linnteus's 
Natural  Systetu.  Genera,  Hypericum,  Cistus, 
and  Telepliium, 

per'-for-ate,  v.t  &  i.  [Perforate,  a.  Fr. 
perforer  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  perforar.] 

A,  Trans.:  To  bore  through;  to  pierce 
through  with  a  pointed  or  sharp  instrument ; 
to  make  a  hole  or  holes  through  by  boring. 

"  But  perforated  sore. 
And  drill'd  in  boles,  the  solid  oak  is  found." 

Cotoper :  Task,  i.  25. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  I'ierce,  to  bore  ;  to  make 
or  drive  a  hole  or  holes. 

per'-for-ate,  a.  [Lat.  perforatus,  pa.  par.  of 
^er/oro  =  'to  bore  through  :  per  —  thiougii,  and 
foro  =  to  bore.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Bored  or  pierced  through 
with  a  hole  or  holes. 

"  An  earthen  pot  perforate  at  the  bot*.om.'— Bacon  ; 
A'dt  Bist.,  S  47<j. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  the  surface  pierced  with 
holes  or  irregular  spaces,  as  in  Hypericum. 

perforate -corals,  s.  2>l.    [Perforata.] 

per'-fdr-at-ed,  ?wi.  par,  or  a,  [Perforate, 
v.]    The  same  as  Perforate,  a.  (q.v.).. 

perforated-file,  s,  A  file  for  sculptors' 
use,  having  openmgs  through  which  the 
abraded  material  is  allowed  to  escape. 

perforated-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  aper- 
tures behind  eacli  gum  uf  the  teeth,  as  origi- 
nally made.  These  serve  to  prevent  fractur.s 
at  the  bases  of  the  teeth,  and  lessen  the 
amount  of  tiling  required,  becoming  them- 
selves the  gums  after  each  refiling. 

perforated-space,  s. 

Anat.  {I'L):  Two  spaces  in  the  cerebrum, 
the  anterior  perforated  space  or  sjiot  consti- 
tuting a  depression  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Sylvian  tissure  and  the  posterior,  forming  a 
deep  fussa  between  the  peduncles  at  the  base, 

perforated-Spot,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  anterior  porforated  space. 

per'-f6r-at-ing,pr.  par.  or  a.  [Perforate,  V.J 
perforating-machine,  s. 

1.  Mining:  [Diamond-drill]. 

2.  Paper :  A  machine  for  making  perfora- 
tions on  paper,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of 
a  portion. 

3.  Teleg. :  A  machine  for  making  holes  in 
paper  for  messages  to  be  sent  by  the  auto- 
matic method. 

per-for-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  perforatus,  pa.  par. 
of  perf<jro=  to  i perforate  (q.v.);   Fr.  perfora- 
tion; Ital.  j>er/oru^(OJie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  perforating,  boring,  or  piercing 
through. 

2.  A  hole  bored  ;  a  hole  passing  through  or 
into  the  interior  of  any  substmce,  whether 
natural  or  made  with  an  instrument. 

"  Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  pfrforationg.  at 
which  may  tie  expressed  a  black  feculent  matter."— 
Browne  •   Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xvii, 

II.  Pathol. :  Perforation  of  various  organs, 
as  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  &c  The 
latter  is  often  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
in  aggravated  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

•per'-for-a-tive,  a.  {Eng.  perforat(e);  -iw.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  perforating  or 
piercing. 


per'-fdr-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  j«r/ora/ws,  pa. 
par.  of  perforo=- to  perforate  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  j^r- 
foraXeur.]  One  who  or  that  which  perforate* 
or  pierces  ;  specif.,  a  cephalotome  (q.v.). 

per -for  90',  *  par -force,  adv.  [Fr.  par 
(Lat.  iier)  =  by,  and  force  —  force.]  By  force, 
violently;  of  necessity. 

"  He  would  bave  taken  the  kine  away  per/orotf, 
As  we  were  bringing  him  to  KiUiugwurlb." 

Marlowe  :  Kdward  il.,  V.  C 

*  per-fbr9e',  v.t.  [Perforce,  adv.]  To  force, 
to  compel. 

"  ily  f  luioua  force  their  force  perforced  to  yield." 
Mirrourfor  iliojittnUet. 

per-f  orm',  *  par-forme,  *  par-fourme, 
*  par  -  foum  -  en,  *  per -forme,  "per- 
fourm-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  parfourniVt 
frum  Fr.  par  (=  Lat.  per)  =  thoroughly,  and 
/oujntr  =  to  provide,  to  furnish.] 

A.  Transitii^e : 

L  To  carry  through  ;  to  bring  to  comple- 
tion ;  to  do,  to  execute,  to  accomplish. 

"Let  all  things  be  prrformed  after  tbeUwofOod 
diligently."—!  Etdras  viii.  2L 

2.  To  carry  into  execution  ;  to  discharge,  to 
fulfil ;  to  act  up  to. 

"  To  perform  your  father's  wilL" — Shaketp.  ■'  Mer- 
chant 0/  Venice,  L  2. 

3.  To  act,  to  play  ;  to  represent,  as  on  a* 
stage. 

"  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  haat  thou 
Perform'd.  my  Ariel."       £hake*p.:  Tvmpest.  ilL  a 

4.  To  play  or  execute  on  an  instrument :  as, 
To  perf&rm  a  piece  of  music. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  carry  out  or  complete  a 
wori< ;  to  act  a  part ;  specif.,  to  act  a  part,  or 
re['resent  a  character  on  the  stage,  to  play  on 
a  musical  instrument,  i:c. 

"  What  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  tbuugh  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man."  ShaJietp.  :  Corivlanus,  L  1. 

t  per- form' -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  perform  ;  -aWe.) 
Capable  of  being  performed,  done,  executed, 
or  fulfilled  ;  prai- tie  able. 

"Several  actions  are  not  performable  without 
them."— firowH* ;  I'ulgar  Erroun,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  i. 

per-form'-an9e,   •  per-form'-an9-y,   » 

[Eng.  perform;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  i»erforming,  executing,  or  ful- 
filling ;  completion  or  execution  of  anything  ; 
a  doing  or  carrying  out  of  any  work,  plan,  &c. 

"  Promises  are  not  binding  where  the  perfonn-mre 
la  impossible."— /"o/tfy."  Moral  PhUotophy,  bk.  iii.. 
pt  i.,  ch.  V. 

2.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  per- 
formed. 

3.  That  which  is  performed,  done,  or  exe- 
cuted ;  a  thing  done,  executed,  or  carried  out; 
an  action,  a  feat,  a  deed. 

'*  Ye  have  the  account 
Of  my  performance."         MUton  :  P.  L..  x.  602. 

4.  A  literary  work,  composition,  or  produc- 
tion. 

0.  The  act  of  performing  or  executing  on  a 
musical  instrument. 

6.  The  acting,  exhibition,  or  representation 
of  a  character  or  characters  on  a  stige ;  an 
exhibitiun  of  skill ;  an  entertainment  provided 
at  a  idace  of  amusement :  as,  the  perfonnances 
at  a  theatre. 

per-form,'-er,  s.    [Eng,  perform ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  performs,  does,  or  executes 
an>  thing  ;  a  d<'er. 

"  The  merit  of  service  is  Beldom  attributed  to  the 
true  and  exAct  performer." — Slutkesp.  :  Alt's  Well,  iii. i. 

2.  One  who  acts  a  pait,  an  actor ;  one  who 
plays  upon  a  musical  instrument;  one  who 
shows  feats  of  skill  or  dexterity. 

"  Feversham  was  not  ashamed,  after  seeing  the  per- 
formince.  to  send  the  wreti^hed  performer  to  the 
gSillowh." —Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli,  v. 

per-form'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Perform."' 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Accomplishing,  executing,  carrying  out. 

2.  Executing  performances  or  tricks  :  as,  a 
performing  pony. 

C.  As  subsL  :  Performance,  execution. 

*per'-ft*i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat  perfriratus,  pa. 
]>ar.  of  p'-rjrico,  fmm  per  =  thoroughly,  and 
/ruo  =  to  rub.]    To  rub  over.    {BaiUy.) 

*  per-fiim'-a-tdr-y,  s.  [Eng.  perfum(e) ; 
•atory.]     That  which  yields  perlume. 

"  A  perfumatory  or  inuenM  altar." — Leigh:  Crittea 
Sacra,  p.  21*.    (UbO.} 


fite,  l&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.. there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  woIC  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  Uw. 
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X»er-famo.  perfume',  *.  [Fr.  par/ume; 
bp.  perfume.]     (Perfl'ME,  p.] 

1.  A  substance  which  emits  a  scent  or  odour 
pleasing  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  a  sweet-smell- 
ing substance. 

2.  The  odour  or  scent  emitted  from  sweet- 
smelling  subst-ances. 

'•  A  thou»aii(l  different  odours  meet 
And  mingl*  iii  lu  rure  perfume" 

Lona/ellote :  Qolden  Legend,  t 

per-fdme',  v.t,  [Yr.  par/amer  =  to  perfume  ; 
lit.  to  smoke  thoroughly  :  par  (Lat.  per)  = 
through,  thorouj;hly,  and /umer  =  lo  smoke; 
Bp.  perfvmer.]  To 'till  or  iinpiejinate  with  a 
Bweet  and  grateful  odour  ;  to  scent.  [Kume,  v.] 

"  The  una  ulr,  pfrfiinu-ti  l>y  the  odor  of  the  mimer- 
ons  laurels  tluvt  flouriBbod  along  the  coast,"— Eustace: 
Itaty.  ToL  ii..  cb.  TilL 

per-fiilXl'-er,  ».     [Eng.  perfttirU/),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  perfumes. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  make  or  deal  in 
perfumery. 

■■  Bhuo  the  prr/umer'i  tOQch  with  cauIIodb  eye  * 
Oay  :  Trivia.  iL  29. 

per-fum'-er-y,  s.     [Eng.  perfume;  -ry.] 
1.   Perfumes  in  geneial. 
•  2.  The  art  or  practice  of  making  perfumes. 

•  per'-fiiin-y,  "  per-fum'-y.  a.  (Eng.  per- 
fume; -y.]  SwL'et-sniflliiig,  fitigrant.  (3/r5. 
Olipkant:  Salem  Chapel,  ch.  xiii.) 

•  per-fimc'-tion-ar-3^,  a.  [Pref  per-,  and 
Eng.  finictionary  (q.v.).]    Perfunctory. 

"  These  (inluiona  to  the  heathen |  If  carried  ou  with 
any  thlii^t  more  tlmu  a  perfutntiniutry  assiduity,  w.-re 
anoiiinlijua  to  the  geiierBl  feeling  of  Cbrixtuuia." — 
Italic  TajloT :  Enthutiatm,  p.  267. 

per-fiinc'-tdr-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  perfunctory; 
■ly.\  In  a  perfunctory  manner  ;  with  regard 
only  to  e-tenial  form  ;  carel*^8sly,  negligently. 

"We  can  but  languidly  .and  p*r^JMrtor(/j/ perform 
tboM  [dutiea]  we  areleaa  fond  of.  '—lioyle:  Works,  i.  254. 

per-fiinc'-tor-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  perfunctory  ,- 
-lujss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perfunc- 
tory ;  careles.snfss,  negligence. 

"  Tlie  nlmtile  perfunctorineuot  some  commentator* 
th.-*t  skip  .iver  hard  placea."— tVAiWoc* /  Mantteri  of 
the  Knglith,  p.  154. 

per-func'-tor-^,  a.  [Lat.  perfmuiorivs  — 
done  in  a  careless  manner,  done  because  it 
must  be  done,  from  perfunctns,  pa.  par.  of 
verfungor  —  to  perform  thorouglily  :  per  = 
thoroughly,  and  funqor  =  to  perform  ;  Sp.  per- 
/unctoHo ;  lUi\.  perftuitorio.] 

1.  Doneinalialf-hearted  or  careless  manner; 
done  without  interest  or  zeal  ;  done  because 
it  must  be  done  ;  careless,  ueglijient,  listless  ; 
characterized  by  want  of  interest  (U-  zeal. 

"  Hor  aditioiiitioiiB  were  given  in  a  somewhftt  ;j#r- 
funHory  manner." — .Waraul'tt/ :  ffi.Kf.  Fng.,  cb.  ii. 

2.  Doing  things  in  a  i>erfunctory  manner ; 
careless,  listless. 

"  NoRliftent.  or  CATolean,  or  slight,  or  pfrfunctory  hi 
bla  deTotions."— .SAar7> .  Sfrmoru.  vol.  Iv.,  ser.  II. 

•  per-fiinc'-tu-rate,  v.t.  [Perfunctouy.i 
To  <lo  or  jieif'irm  in  a  perfunctory  or  half- 
hearted manner. 

•  per- fuse',  v.  t.  [Lat.  perfustis,  pa.  par.  of 
perfundo,  from  per=  over,  through,  and  fnndo 
=  to  pour.]  To  pour,  sprinkle,  or  spread  ;  to 
overspread. 

"  These  drejs  liam«dlately  perfute  th«  blood  with 
melancholy,  acd  cause  obstructlom.'— /Torway ;  Un 
CoTuitmptUin. 

•  per-fu'-^lon,  s.  [Lat.  perf-usio,  from  per- 
fvxutt,  pa.  par.  of  perfundo.}  [Perfuse.]  The 
act  of  pcuii  ing  out  or  over. 

perfusion- cannula,  «. 

Instruments:  A  canntila  for  regi-stering  the 
moveiiUMits  of  tin*  vmtriclo  of  tlie  heart  after 
death.  It  is  tntrodueeci  into  the  ventricle 
by  the  anriculo-venlricular  orillce.  {Foster: 
I'hysiot.) 

•per-fU'-sIve,  n.  [Eng.  perfus^");  -ive.] 
Siirinkling  ;  tending  to  pour,  spread,  or 
Hpriitklo. 

por-ga-me'-nfi-oiiB,  a.  [iJit.  pergamenvs 
=  nf  or  bplungirig  to  Pergamus  or  to  parch- 
ment.] 

Jint.  :  ITttving  the  texture  of  parchment. 
iOwen.) 

per-ga-men-ta'-oeoi!i8(cea.H  ■h),n.  [Pcr- 
OAMRNROtts.]  Of  the  nature  or  texture  ol 
parchment;  pergameneous. 


per'-get-ting,  i.    IParoeitino.] 

•  per* -go-la,  s.  (Ital..  from  Lat  pergula  =  a 
bootli,  ;in  arbour,  a  cotUge.]  A  kind  of  arbour ; 
a  balcouy. 

■■  .N'ear  this  \m  % prrgola.  or  stand,  built  to  view  the 
Bporls."— i'oe/yn  .■  Ditry.  July  SO.  l«i4. 

per  gn-lar'-i-a.s.  [IjoX.  ptrgnla.]  [Peroola.] 
Hut.  :  A  genus  of  Stapeliie.     They  are  twin- 
ing plants,  with  fragrant  tlowers,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  arbours. 

per-giin'-nall,  s.  [Hind]  A  circle  or  territory 

comprising  a  limited  number  of  villages. 

per-hlips',  adv.  [A  hybrid  from  I^t.  peT  = 
thnmgh,  and  Eng.  hap.]  Peradveuture,  per- 
chance ;  it  may  be  ;  by  chance. 

"  He  with  success  p*rfta^  may  i>lead  a  cMue." 

l^itt :   Vida:  Art<i.f  Poetry. 

per-l-,  j?rc/.  [Gr.l  A  prefix  used  with  words 
of  Greek  origin,  and  having  the  force  of 
around,  about,  near.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Lat.  circum  (q.v.). 

per'-i,  s.  [Pers.  pari  =  a  fairy ;  lit.  winged  ; 
par  =  a  feather,  a  wing.] 

Pers.  Mythol. :  An  imaginary  being  of  the 
female  sex,  like  an  elf  or  fairy,  represented  as 
a  descendant  of  fallen  angels,  excluded  from 
paradise  till  their  penance  is  accomplishr-d. 
With  a  wand  they  point  out  to  the  pure  in 
mind  the  way  to  heaven. 

"  Lilie  Perit'  wands,  when  pointing  out  the  road 
For  some  pure  Bpirit  to  tfie  blest  abode." 

^fo^>re  :  J.iUla  Rookh,  Veiled  Prophet.  L 

per-I-ic'-tos  (pi.  per-i-ac'-ti)»  s.    [Gr.  = 
turning  on  a  centre;  Trepia-yw  (;>rrwi3o)  =  to 
lead  about  or  around.] 
Greek  Antiquities : 

1.  A  theatrical  machine,  consisting  of 
three  scenes  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle 
on  a  revolving  platform,  so  that,  by  simply 
turning  the  machine,  the  scene  could  be 
changed. 

2.  (PL):  The  revolving  scenes  of  the  theatre. 
They  were  placed  before  those  entrances  to 
the  stage  which  were  in  the  returns  of  the 
permanent  scene. 

per-i-a-gd'-ge,s.  [Gr.,  froxnire ptiiyai(periag5) 
=  to  lead  about  or  around. ) 

Rket. :  A  beating  about  or  around  a  point ; 
a  beating  about  the  bush. 

per-i-a'-gua  (U  as  W),  s.  [Sp.  pcrigua.] 
[Pirogue.] 

per'-i-3.nth,    5.     [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.   avOo-i 

{anthn:i)  =  a  flower;   nepiavB^^  (perianthes)  = 
with  tlowera  all  round.] 

Bot. :  The  envelope  surrounding  the  repro- 
ductive organs  in  a  flower,  when  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  not  easily  discriminated. 
Example,  the  petaloid  or  coloured  portion  of 
a  lily. 

per-i-Sn'-thi-iim,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  A  perianth 
(q.v.). 

pcr-i&n-tho-nia-ni-^,  a.  [Eng.  perianth; 
0  connect.,  and  mania  (<i.v.).] 

Bot.:  An  abnormal  multiplication  of  sepals, 
braets,  &c.  Example,  the  Hose-iu-hose  prim- 
rose.   {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

pgr'-J-S.pt,  s.  [Fr.  piriapte,  from  Or.  ffepiafrroi' 
(pfriaplon),  iieut.  sing,  of  wtpiawTO'i  (prriaptos.) 
=  hung  about,  from  nepidnTui  (periapto)  =  to 
hang  about  or  around  :  pref.  jyeri-,  and  oirTw 
(a;)f<7)  =  to  tie  ;  Ital.  pe.riapto.]  An  nmuh't ; 
a  charm  worn  as  a  preservative  against  disease 
or  mischief. 

"  Now  help,  ye  charming  siwlta.  and  periapts." 

Shakmit. :  1  Henry  I'/.,  T.  a 

pJSr-i-&S'-tral,  o.  &  «.  [Pref.  peri'^  and  Eng. 
astral  {i\.\.).\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Around  or  among  the  stars. 

B.  As  suh.<<t.  :  A  body  passing  around  or 

among  the  stars. 

per-I-ds'-trSn,  «.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Or.  atrrpov 
{astniu)  =  a  stiir.] 

Ai>trfm. :  The  point  of  nearest  approach  of 
the  components  of  a  binar>'  stjir. 

pSr-I-&u'-ger, ».    [Pkuiaoua.] 

pglT'-I-l}!^]!!^  d.    [Or.  mpidXiftia  (perih}fma)  = 
a  cloth,  a  covering :    pref.  peH-,  and  ^A^^a 
(blrma)  =  a  throw,  a  ra«t.] 
Bot. :  Corticjil  tissue. 


per-i-blep-sis,  s.     [Gr.  =  a  looking  around 
pref-  peri',  and  fikemu  {blefio)  —  to  look.] 

Med. :  The  wild  look  which  accompanies 
delirium.    (Dunglison.) 

•  pe-rib'-6-l6s.   '  pe-rib'-o-liia,  •-     [Gr. 

iTtpifio\os  ii-enholos)  :  pref.  I'^^ri-,  and  ^ciAAs* 
(ballo)  =■  to  throw.] 
ArchiUcture : 

1.  A  court  entirely  round  a  temple,  sur-^ 
rounded  by  a  wall. 

2.  A  wall  enclosing  the  atrium,  choir,  and 
similar  parts  of  a  church. 

per'-i'bos,  5.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Lat.  60s  =  an 
ox.] 

PidceorU.  :  A  genua  of  Bovidee.  from  the 
Pliocene  of  India. 

per-l-car'-dl-^l,  pSr-I-car'-di-an,  a. 

[Lat.  pericaTdi(um) ;  Eng.  adj.  sufl'.  -at,  -an.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  pericardium; 
peri  cardie. 

per-x-car  -die,  per  i-car'-di-io,  o,    Lat. 

pericanl{iu.m) :  Kiig.  adj.  suit,  -ic,  -wic.J  Re- 
lating to  the  pericardium ;  pericardian  :  as, 
pericardiac  arteries. 

per-i-car-di'-tis,  s.  [Eng.  pericardiium) ; 
sufl.  ■iti.-i,  denoting  inflamniatiou.] 

Patlml:  lulhininiatinn  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  a  frequent  complication  of 
rheumatic  fever,  also  of  chorea,  and  other 
kindred  diseases. 

per-i£-car'-di  iim  (pi.  per-i-car'-di-a),  a. 

[Late  Lat.  from  Gr.  TrtpiKdpStov  (jAiricaidwn): 
pref.  peri-,  and  »cap6io  (l^ardia)  =  the  heart; 
Fr.  periairde;  Ital.  &  Sp.  periairdio  \ 

1.  Lit.  £  AnaZ:  The  fibro-aerous  membrane 
enveloping  the  heart,  similar  in  its  sU'ueture 
to  the  dura  mater. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  The  verge  or  suiTOundings  of  the 
heart  or  centre. 

"  A  man  may  come  unto  the  perieardium.  but  O'lt  the 
heart  of  trutli."    hrvwne:  Chrittian  AlvraU,  pU  il.,  {  3. 

per'-i-carp, «.  [Gr.  treptKapinoi'(penoarj'ion)  = 
Mie  shell  of  fruit :  pref.  peri-,  and  itapiros 
(fcarpos)  =  Iruit ;  Fr.  piricarpe;  Ilal.  &  Sp. 
periairpio.] 

Bot.:  The  seed-vessel  of  a  plant;  every- 
thing which  in  a  ripe  fruit  is  on  the  outside 
of  the  real  integuments  except  the  aril.  It 
may  be  membranous,  fleshy,  or  hf»my,  and  is 
divided  into  the  epicarp,  the  sarcocarp,  and 
the  endocarp  (q.v.). 

per-i-car'-pi-gtl,  a.  [Eng.  |)ertcarp;  -ial.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  pericarp. 

per-i-ear'-pic,  a.  [Eng.  pericarp;  -ic.] 
The  .same  as  I'iihicakpial  q.v.). 

per-i-car'-pi-um,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.] 

Bota  n  y  ; 

1.  A  pericarp  (q.v.). 

2.  The  peridium  of  certain  fungals. 

per-i-car-poid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  pericarp; 
-oiilal,] 

Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  a  pericarp. 
Used  of  "overcup  "  oaks  in  which  the  capsule 
quite  surrounds  the  fruit. 

per-i-ohw'-ta,  s.    [Pref.  peri-,  and  Or.  xaLrri 

(cluiite)  =  a  bristle]. 

Zool:  A  genus  of  Oligochneta  (q.v.),  founded 
by  Schmarda,  who  recoi-ds  four  species  from 
Ceylon.  It  is  akin  to  Megnscolex  in  habit, 
and  tliy  whole  circumference  of  the  soguienta 
Is  covered  with  bristles  {Neue  VfirbelloM 
Thiere,  I.  ii.  IX) 

perl-elua  -ti-al  (or  t  a^t  ah),  o.    (Mod.  Lat 

jiericha-tH^um) :  Kiig.  adj.  sull.  -<i^l 

Bot. :  A  term  usetl  of  the  leaves  In  a  mo«8 
surrounding  the  liase  of  the  slalU  of  a  theca, 
and  of  a  diflerent  character  from  the  othei->*. 

pSr-X-oh»'-tJ  iim  (or  t  aa  sb),  ».     [Mod 

Lat.]     irERICIl-tTA.] 

pot.  :  A  circle  of  several  connate  Iravea  iur- 
roundtng  the  au'hegunium  of  tlio  Heiiallcw. 

pSr-iehsQ  -tofis.  n.    [PrRirii.*rrA.l    Having 

the  whole  ell  t  iiinference  of  the  8egmeut.i 
covered  with  briHtleM.ns  the  genus  PerlchRta 
(q.v.).  (IMleston:  FomiMof  Animal  Life,  i*.  12&.) 

p6r'-I-ch6te,  <.    [PEnicmmvMl. 


boil,  h6^ :  poiit,  j6^\  :  cat.  9011,  chorus.  9hln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem :  thin,  ^hls ;  sin,  09  :  expect,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Olan,  -tlftn  —  ^h^",    -tlon,  -alon  -  ahfux ;  -(ion,  -flon  -  zhun.    -olous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  ahum,    -bio,  -die,  &c.  —  b^l.  doL 
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perichondritis— perigynous 


per-i-ehon-dri'-tis,  s.    [Mod.  'La.t.  jvrichoji- 

d}Xiuvi);  sutr.  -itis  ;   Vi.  pcrichoaJrite.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  perichondrium. 

per  i-chon'-dri-um,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  and 
Xot'Spo^  {cho}idros)==  a  cartilage.] 

Annt.:  The  lining  luerabraue  of  the  external 
cartilages. 

"  per-i-cho-re'-sis,  s.  [Gr.]  Agoingabout; 
a  rutation. 

>er-i-cla'-di-um,  s.  fPref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
#fAd<So9  (khidos)  —  a  branch  ;  cf.  Gr.  TrepucAaSq? 
(jieriklades)  =  with  brandies  all  round.] 

Bot. :  A  petiole,  only  the  lower  part  of 
ffliich  sheaths  the  branch  from  which  it 
springs.     Used  of  the  Umbelliferse, 

per'-i-clase,  per  i-cla'-site,  s.  [Pref. 
peri-,  amiX^Gt.  wAdo-tc  (/iasis)=:  cleavage  ;  Ger. 
periklas;  Ital.  periclasia,] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
cubes  and  octahedrons,  and  also  in  grains, 
disseminated  in  blocks  of  limestone  among 
the  volcanic  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somma, 
Tesuvius.  Cleavagi;,  cubic ;  hardness,  about 
6;  sp.  gr.  3 '674;  colour,  gra}i.<ih  to  blackish- 
green  ;  transparent  to  translucent.  Compos.  ; 
magnesium  and  oxygen,  formula  MgO  ;  some- 
tiinea  containing  small  amounts  of  protoiide 
of  iron. 

■  per'-i-cle,  s.  [Lat.  ptriculum.']  A  danger ; 
danger. 

per-i-cli'-nal,  a.    [Pericline,] 

Gcol. :  Dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central 
point  or  apex.    (Said  of  strata.) 

per'-i-Cline,  ».  [Gr.  irepiK\ii-Tn^  (pericUnes)  = 
much  inclined,  sloping  on  all  sides  ;  Ger. 
periklin;  Sp.  pericliiia.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Albite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  large,  opaque,  white,  twinned  crystals  in 
the  Tyrol  and  the  Swiss  Alps. 

per-i-Cli'-ni-um,  &.  [Gr.  Trepi'ic-Vtroc  {peri- 
klhwn)  ^  a  couch  all  round  a  table  :  pref. 
peri-,  and  KKitfrj  (Jdine)  =  a  couch.] 

Bot. :  Cassini's  name  for  the  involucre  of  a 
composite  pl;int. 

per-i-Cli-noi'-de;^,  s.  [Gr.  irepiKKivov  (peri- 
kllnon)  =  a  couch,  and  eTiios  {eidos)  =  fornx] 

Bot. :  A  false  ifivoluci-e,  formed  of  palere,  of 
the  receptacle  in  Composites  surrounding  the 
sides  of  an  elevated  receptacle  bearing  florets 
at  its  summit.     Example,  the  genus  Evai. 

•  pe-ric'-li-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  peridUatus,  pa. 
par.  of  per'vlitor  =  to  put  in  daiiger,  to  risk  ; 
peTicuhim.  =  danger.]    To  endanger. 

"  Periirlitatinq  the  wbold  family  of  ye."— Sterne : 
Tristram  sTiand;/.  v.  1^5. 

•  pe-ric-li-ta'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  periclitatio, 
fr(»m  pcriditatuSy  pa.  par.  of  periditor.]     [Pe- 

BICLITATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  endangering  or  risking ;  risk, 
trial,  experiment. 

2.  The  state  of  being  endangered  or  in 
danger. 

•  pe-ric'-d-pe,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  Komj 
(kope)  =  a  cutting;  jcottth)  (kopto)=:  to  cut; 
Lat.  pericope.]  An  extract,  quotation,  or 
aelection  from  a  book  ;  specif.,  in  theology,  an 
extract  or  passa:^e  from  the  Bible  to  be  read 
in  the  Communion  service  or  other  portions 
of  the  ritual,  or  to  serve  as  a  text  lor  a  sermon 
or  homily. 

pSr-i-cra'-m-um,  •per'-i-crane,s.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  TrepiKpdvtov  (perikranion),  neut.  sin^'. 
of  Trepttpdi'to?  {perikranios)  =  passing  round 
the  skull :  pref.  peri-^  and  Kpaviov  (Jcraiiion)  = 
tlie  skull.] 

Anat.:  The  lining  membrane  of  the  bones 
of  the  sk\ill ;  hence,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
example,  used  fcr  the  skull  itselt 

"Attempt  to  stonn  thy  pcrtrrarte." 

DUrfty:  CoUin't  fVaZk.  I. 

per-i-crd-co'-tiis,  5.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Or. 
KpoKwTos  (krok6tos)=  saffron-coloured. J 

Oniith.  :  A  geuas  of  Campephagidse,  with 
twenty-two  species,  ranging  over  the  Oriental 
region,  extending  north  to  Pekin  and  east  to 
Lonibok.  hericrocotus  cinereus,  the  Gray 
Miiiivet,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Palaearctic  region.  The  plunjage 
of  the  senus  is  brilliant ;  black  and  a  dazzling 
scarlet  being  the  prevailing  colours. 


•  pe-ric'-u-loiis,  o.  [Lat  periculosvs,  from 
periculum  =^  da.ni^er  ;  Fr.  p*'yicultux,  periUeux ; 
Ital.  pericoloso,  periglioso;  Sp.  peligroso ;  Port. 
pcriijoso.]    Dangerous,  hazardous,  perilous. 

pe-ric'-lj-luin,  s.     [Lat.  =  danger.] 

Scots  Lino:  A  risk;  the  general  rule  with 
regard  to  which  is  that  a  subject  perishes  to 
him  who  has  a  right  of  property  iu  it. 

pcr'-i-derm,  5.    [Pref.  pui-,  and  Gr.  Sepfia 

{deruui)  =  tlie  skin.] 

1.  Bot. :  One  of  the  four  layers  of  bai  k,  the 
epipliloeum  or  phlceum,  consisting  of  seveial 
layers  of  thin-sided,  tubular  cells,  rarely 
coloured  green.  Mohl  draws  a  distinction 
between  aii  external  and  an  internal  periderm. 

2.  ZooL  :  The  hard  cuticular  layer  developed 
by  certain  of  the  Hydrozoa.    (yichohon.) 

per-i-din-i'-i-dfie,  s.  pU  [Mod.  Lat.  pm* 
diniium) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -uitc] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Cilio-Flagellata,  free- 
swimming,  persistent  in  form,  sometimes 
naked,  mostly  cuirassed ;  ftagetlum  usually 
single  ;  oval  aperture  distinct ;  pigment  spot 
frequently  developed.  Inhabiting  salt  and 
fresh  water,  and  often  higldy  phosphorescent. 
Reproduction  by  hssion.  Saville  Kent  enu- 
merates ten  genera. 

per-i-din'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  irepiSirecj  {peridineo) 
—  to  turn.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Peri- 
diniidfe  (q.v.)  ;  body  divided  by  a  transverse 
ciliated  furrow  into  two  equal  or  sub-equal 
moieties.  They  inhabit  salt  and  fresh  water. 
Eight  species  are  known,  of  which  one,  PerUU- 
nium  tabulatum,  is  British.  The  species  P. 
saiiguineum,  from  Bombay,  colours  the  watt^r 
charged  with  them  a  deep  vermilion.  Blr.  H. 
J.  Carter  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ap.  1S6S)  suggests 
that  the  plague,  in  which  "all  the  watiTs 
that  were  in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood  " 
(Exod.  vji.  19),  may  be  interpreted  in  connec- 
tion with  an  abni>rmal  development  of  an  ani- 
malcule aliietl  to  this  species.    (SavUle  KenL) 

pe-rid-i-O'-lum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  fmm 
pcridium  (q.v.).J 

Bot.  :  The  membrane  immediately  covering 
the  spores  iu  an  algal.    {Fries.) 

pe-rid'-i-iini,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  ic'w 
(dio)  =  to  bind.] 

Bot. :  A  covering  of  sporidia  in  fungals.  It 
consists  of  single  orflouble  sacs  or  receptacles. 

per-i-do-lyte,  s.     [Eng.  peridot,  and  Gr. 

Ai'flu?  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Petrol.  :  A  dolerite  (q.v.)  in  which  olivine  is 
always  present.  Mostly  known  as  Oli^iue- 
dolerite. 

per'-i-dot  (t  silent),  s.  [Et>Tn.  doubtful,  but 
the  name  can  be  traced  far  back.] 

Min. :  (1)  The  pale  yellowish-green  variety 
of  chrys"lite  (q.v.),  used  in  jewellery;  (*2)  A 
honey-yellow  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.v.) 
found  in  Ceylon. 

per'-i-do-tite,  s.  [Eng.  peridot,  and  suff. 
'iU  {Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  to  certain 
pT«-Tertiary  rocks,  the  essential  constituent 
of  which  is  olivine,  those  accessory  being 
eustatite,diallage,  augite,  magnetite,  chromite, 
picotite,  Ac  Wadsworth  has  extended  its 
application  to  those  extra-terrestrial  rocks 
having  a  similar  composition  and  structure. 
It  also  embraces  those  serjientines  wliich  still 
retain  sufficient  evidence  of  their  derivation 
from  olivine  rocks. 

per'-i-drdxnc,  s.  [Gr.  •trcpiBpotJLO<;{peridromos) 
=  mnning  round ;  pref.  peri-,  and  Spo/xos 
(drmnos)  =  running;  Fr.  peridrome;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  peridrovv'.]    [Hippodrome.] 

Ancient  Arch. :  The  space  of  an  aisle  in  a 
peripteron,  between  the  columns  and  the 
wall,  used  for  walks  by  the  Greeks. 

per-i-e'-clan,  s.    {Pes.imciks.i 

per'-i-er,s.    [Fr.] 

Founding:  A  metal  founder's  iron  rod  for 
holding  back  the  scum  in  the  ladle, 

per'-i-er-gy,  s.  [Gr.  nepiepyia  (peHergm), 
from  irepicpYos  {pr:riergos)  =  careful :  pref. 
peri',  and  epyov {ergon)  =  work.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Needless  caution  or  dili- 
gence ;  over-carefulneas. 


2.  lihet.  :  A  laboured  or  bombastic  stj  te. 

per-i-gas'-tric,  a.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  £n^ 
gastric  (q.v.).J    Surrounding  the  belly. 

perigastric-fluid,  .':. 

Comp.  A)iat. :  A  clear  fluid,  contaiinng  solid 
particles  in  suspension,  and  Idling  the  peii- 
gastric  space  (q.v.).  A  kind  of  uirculatiou  o( 
this  tluid  is  kept  up  by  means  of  cilia  lining 
the  endocyst. 

perigastric -space,  s. 

Comp.  Anat.  :  A  cavity  surrounding  the 
stomach  and  other  \'iscera  in  the  Polyzoa,  and 
corresponding  to  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the 
higher  animals.  In  this  space  the  products 
of  generation  are  discharged,  and  fecundati"U 
takes  place  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
impregnated  ova  escape  is  not  yet  known. 

per-i-ge'-an,  a.  [Eng.  perine{e):  -an.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  perijiee. 

per'-i-gee.  *  per-i-ge'-um,  s.  [Pref.  peH', 
and  Gr.  yrj  {ge)  =  the  earth  ;  Fr.  perigee  ;  ItaL 
&  Sp.  perigeo.] 

Astron.:  The  point  in  the  moon's  orbit 
at  which  she  is  nearest  the  earth.     [Apogee.] 

per-i-gl6t'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 
glottis  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  A  mass  of  small  glandular  grains  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

epiglottis. 

per-ig-nath'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  jwri-,  and  Gr. 
yi'd^os  (gnathos)  =  the  jaw.]  Sunuunding  the 
jaws. 

perignatliic  girdle,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof. 
Martin  Duncan  for  the  structures  which  jiro- 
trude  and  retract  the  jaws  of  the  Echinoidea. 

■'  llesuggests  the  substitution  of  the  teum periffnathie 
jfinUe.'—Athtmteum,  Dec  4.  18«6.  p.  736. 

t  per'-i-gone,  tper-i-jgo'-ni-um,*.  [Pref. 
peri-,  atid  Gr.  yoy^  {gorU)  =  a  birth,  a  seed.] 
Botany ; 

1,  The  interior  glume  in  the  flower  of 
a  grass;  more  commonly  called  perianthiuin 
(q.v.). 

2.  An  envelope  of  peculiar  leaves  smronnd- 
ing  the  antheridia  in  mosses. 

"ThedivisioDsof  the  j>erig,>ne  In  the  bud  opened  tt 
display  their  most  attractive  foruis." — Oardcnert 
Ckronioie,  So.  AM,  p.  S&L 

per-i-gon'-i-mus,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  a:.d  Gr. 
yofiftO';  {gonivws)  =^  productive.] 

Zool, :  A  genus  of  Eudendridae,  having  the 
medusa-buds  sometimes  disposed  round  the 
trophosome.  Perigonimus  vestitus  is  found  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Per-i-gord'  (d  silent),  s.    [See  def.J 

Geog, :  The  name  of  a  district  in. France, 

Perigord-pie,  s.  A  pie,  much  esteemed 
by  epicures,  iu  which  trullles  are  the  principal 
Ingredients. 

per'-i-grS.ph,  s.  [Gr.  irepiYpa^^  (perigraphe): 
pref.  peri-  =  around,  and  Gr.  ypa<*iii}  {gi-aphe)— 
a  wilting.) 

•  1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  careless  or  inaccurate 
delineation  of  anything. 

2.  Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Vesalins  to 
certain  white  lines  and  impressions  on  the 
rectus  abdominis  umscle. 

t  per-i-gyu'-i-iim,  ».  [Pref.  peri;  and  Gr. 
yvinj  {gtini)  =  a  womj.n.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Nees  von  Eaenbeck 
to  the  hypogynous  setie  at  the  base  of  the 
ovary  in  Cypenicefe  ;  the  membranous  cover- 
ing of  the  pistil  in  these  plants. 

pe-rig'-^-OUS,  a,  [filod.  Lat.  perigyn{ia)i 
Eng.  sucf.  -OILS.] 

Bot. :  Growing  upon  some  body  that  sur- 
rounds the  ovary ;  Bi)ecif. : 

1.  (0/ stamens):  Inserted  into  the  catvw^i 
corolla,  especially  the  former,  those  mi  the 
corolla  being  generally  called  epi].etatous. 

2.  {0/  a  disc):  Having  contracted  an  adhe- 
sion to  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  as  iu  Aniyg- 
datus. 

perigynous-cxogens.  s.  pi 

Bot,:   A  sub-class  of  Exogens,   containing 

those  with  perigynous  stamens,  growing  to 

the  side  of  either  the  calyx  or  the  corolla; 

ovar>'  superior,  or  nearly  so.    Lindley  divides 


fate,  lat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fether ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  o©  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  lew. 
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\t  into  ten  alliances:  Fi.ui.lales,  Daptmalcs, 
R<>sale.H,  8i4iifi.i-ales,  Kliaiimates,  Gentian- 
ales,  Solanales,  Cortuiales,  Ecliiales,  and  Big- 
Donialtjd. 

^r  i-bo'-U'Oiu  per-l-he'-li-fim,  s.  [Pref. 

lieri;  and  Gr.  >jA.ios  (/i^/ios)  =  llic  suu.] 

Astrun. :  The  part  of  a  planet's  or  comet's 
orbit  where  it  is  nearest  tlie  sun,  as  opposed 
to  aphelion  (q.v.).  One  of  these  is  said  to  be 
in  perihelion  wlien  it  is  at  tlie  extremity  of 
the  ni;iji)r  axis  nf  the  elliptical  orbit  uearest 
the  focus  occupied  by  the  smi. 

]5)er-5[-h5p-a-ti  -tis,  s.   [Pref.  peri-t  and  Eng. 

hepatills  {q.T.).} 

Pathol,  :  Hepatitis,  in  which  the  coats  of 
the  liver  and  tiie  cjipsule  of  (Jlissoa  become 
iutlamed. 

'  por-i-hernie'-m-aJ,  a.  [Pref.  pfH-,  and 
Gr.  ipfxrivtCa  (hrrm^.'Cfli)  =  interpretation.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  explanation  or  inter- 
pretation, 

per'-i-Jove,  s.     [Pref.  peri-,  an-i  Jove  (q.v.).] 
A^lron.  :  The  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  satellite 
of  Jupiter  in  which  it  is  as  near  the  planet  as 
it  ean  yo. 

per'-il,  •  per-el,  *  per-Ul,  •  per-ille,  s, 

(Fr.  peril,  from  T^t.  pericnhim,  peTiclum  = 
dan;ier  ;  lit.  =»  trial  or  proof,  from  '  perior  =. 
to  try,  an  obsolete  verb  seen  iti  the  pa.  par. 
jTtTiffij  =  skilled,  and  the  compound  verb  «> 
j)«nor=  to  try,  whence  eT}}erimfntif\.\.)  ;  Ital. 
pericoh^  ■pervjlio ;  Sp.  peligro;  Port,  perigro.} 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Danger,  risk,  hazard,  jeop- 
ardy ;  exposure  of  person  or  property  to  in- 
jury, loss,  or  destmiition. 

•'Direct  her  unwanl  to  tlmt  peaceful  shora. 
When  jwrU,  pam,  tad  death  [irevnil  no  more." 

J^alconir :  Shipwreck,  111. 

%  Preceded  by  at,  i)i,  on,  or  to  =  at  t!ie 
tazar"!  or  riak  of ;  with  danyer  orrisk  :  as,  To 
do  a  thing  at  one's  perif. 

"  On  peril  of  A  curie  let  ga  Uie  baud." 

Hh^tke^fp.  -■  John.  ML  L 

2.  Law:  The  accident  by  which  a  thing  is 
lost.    {lioiLvier.) 

IT  Perils  of  tlit  sea ; 

Ijav) :  Dangers  from  wind,  water,  and  fire, 
from  pirates  and  from  collisions,  in  which  no 
blame  is  attributable  to  those  managing  the 
ligured  ship. 

•  pexil-less,  •  perll-lcsse,  a.  Free 
from  ilan;^er.    {Sylvester:  Little  Bartas,  311.) 

per  fl,  v.t,  &  {.    [Peril,  s.] 

t  A.  Trans. :  To  put  in  peril  or  hazard  ;  to 
risk,  to  endanger. 

•  B,  Intrans. :  To  be  In  dan;;er  or  risk, 

"Any  Boll,  wherewith  It  may  perif  to  Ht.iin  Itself."— 
UUlon  :  Iteaton  ^f  Church  Gooernm^ntt  hk.  li.,  uh.  UL 

pc-ril'-la,  5.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

B')t. :  A  Renua  of  Menthidae.  P^rilla  oci- 
moidrSf  wild  in  the  Himalayas,  affords  an  oil 
used  with  the  f")od  of  the  hillmen  ;  the  leaves 
and  Need  are  also  eaten-  'I'he  buds  of  P. 
aphylla  are  eaten  in  the  Pun.i;iub  and  ^iude,  In 
the  arid  parts  of  which  it  grows. 

•  por-lUe,  •  per-ylle,  «.    [Pearl.] 

pSr'-a  OU3, "  pcr-el-ou3e, '  per  ll-lous, 
"  per-lOUS,  a.  [Kr.  iTUkiix,  from  LaU 
prriculnsus  =  dangerous,  from  ferUnilam  — 
peril  (q.v.).]    [Pkriculous.) 

1.  Full  of  peril  or  danger;  attcn<Ied  with 
danger,  hazard,  or  risk ;  dangerous,  hazardous, 
risky.    {Coiir}>er:  Task^  Hu  ^12.) 

•  2.  Dangerous  ;  to  Xtc  feared. 

"Tliti  .'uho  BiiHwervd  ;  *  AI-  hi.  rtIm  tlieei 
The  Uilller  U  a  pmritout  man,'  be  fluytlu.' 

Cliiiucer:  V.  7..  4.U& 

•3.  Smait,  witty,  sharp. 

"Tin  ft  pir'laiu  hoy. 
Bold,  quick.  iDgeiiluun.  f-Twurtl.  cfti»»Ww." 

Shaksp.  :  nuhard  Ul^  I1L  1. 

per -X  loiis-lj^,  arfw.  lEng.  perltous;  -hj.] 
In  a  perilous  or  dangerous  manner  or  det'rec  ; 
dan;j:>rously  ;  with  danger,  hazard,  or  risk. 

"Al    b«    It    M    tlilli    I 

Chaucer  .■  ToIm  qf  MtiU 

por' I  loiis-IlSss.  «.  [Eng.  perilous;  -tkm.] 
The  (lu.'iiity  or  stiito  of  being  perilous  ;  danger, 
hazEid,  rJAkiueSH. 

piSr'-i-lS^mpli,   ff.    [Pref.   peri-,   and   Eng. 

lymph.] 

Annt. :  A  clear  fluid  In  thp  o«ww»onfl  laby- 
rinth of  the  cai.    Called  also  I,i'[uor  OUnnnti. 


per-i-lym-phan -gi-al,  a-  [Eng.,  &c  peri-, 
and  tji.  dyytiot'  (amj'icion)  =  a  vessel.] 

AjuU.  :  ll\e  epitliet  applied  by  Klein  to  cer- 
tain of  the  lymphatic  nodules. 

pe-rim'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  perimetros,  from  Gr. 
ffepi/x«Tpos  (/-eriHiWros):  pref.  peri-,  and  ji^Tfiov 
(iiwtroti)  =  a  measure  ;  Fr.  periiiutre ;  Ital. 
and  Sp.  perimetro.] 

Geom. :  The  bounding  line  of  a  plane  sur- 
face, or  the  sum  of  all  the  sides. 

"If  it  [a  circle]  be  ]>erf«ct,  all  tlir  llnea.  from  Bome 
one  )>oiiit  of  It  (Imwit  tu  the  jierimancr,  inuat  bv 
exnctlv  i-iitwi," — SSurv :  Antidote  tujaiiut  Aiheitui,  bk. 
L.  ch.  Vi..  5  u 

•  per-i-met'-rxc-al,  o.  [Eng.  perimeter; 
'ic\Ll.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  perimeter 

per-i-me-tri'-tis,  «.  [Gr.  Trtpitterpnv  (pm- 
viftron),  oT  jTfptMCTpo?  (pcnTTWJfro^)  =  the  cir- 
cumference ;  suir.  -itvs.\ 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Virehow  to 
pelvic  cellulitis.  It  is  sometimes  applied  also 
to  pelvic  perit<initis.  Dr.  Matthew  Duncan 
limits  the  term  to  inflammation  of  the  uteiino 
peritoueum. 

per-i-mor'-phoua,  a.  [Gr.  trepifiop'poofjLai 
(jfrimorphooiiiai)  =  to  be  changed  all  rouud.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

perlmorphous-crystals,  s.  pi. 

Ckem. :  Crystals  having  an  envelope  of  one 
mineral,  with  a  nucleus  of  another,  the  external 
form  of  crystal  being  that  of  the  envelope. 

per-i-my'-si-um,  5.  [Pref.  perU,  and  Gr. 
fi.v<i  (iniis)  =  a  muscle.] 

Anat. :  The  outward  investment  or  sheath 
of  areolar  tissue  surrounding;  a  muscle. 

per-I-nae'-um.  per-i-ne'-um,  s.    [Mod. 

Lat.,  fiom  Lat.  perintron,  ptritiron  ;  Gr.  jrept- 
.... 

ptrrinuiuni.    (bee  def.)j 

Anat :  The  soft  external  floor  of  the  pelvis 
from  the  rectuni  to  the  vaj^ina  in  the  fi-male, 
and  to  the  root  of  tlie  penis  in  the  male.  It 
plays  an  important  part  in  jirituipaious 
labour,  being  frequently  ruptured,  unless 
great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it ;  its  elasticity, 
however,  renders  this  of  less  importance  in 
subsequent  parturilions,  if  it  lias  escaped 
injury  in  the  tirst  instance. 

pcr-l-ne'-al,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  pcrine(u7ii) ;  Eng. 
adj.  sulf-o/.] 

AntU. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  peri- 
neum. 

^  There  are  a  perineal  fascia,  a  pirineal 
artery,  and  a  perineal  nerve. 

per-l'-ne-phrit'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  peH-,  and  Eng. 
nephritic  (q,v.).J  Of  or  belonging  to  peri- 
nephritis (q.v.). 

perinephrltic -abscess,  s. 

Pathol. :  Innauitmition  and  suppuratitm  of 
the  adipose  and  areolar  tissues  around  one  of 
tlie  kitlneys.  It  may  arise  from  a  blow  or  a 
fall  upon  the  back,  or  from  some  derangement 
of  the  gencml  health. 

per-i-ne-phri'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  Trrplve^po^  (perU 
n*-phro.<t)  ~  f;it  about  the  kidneys  ;  fluff,  -iiw, 
denoting  iuftanimation.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  tissue  around 
one  of  the  kidn'-ys.  It  may  be  resolved,  or 
may  end  in  perinephritic  abscess  ((i.v.). 

t  per-l-neiir'-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
yevpof  {neiiron)  ~  a.  tendon,  a  sinew.] 

Anat, :  The  coarser  sheathing  of  the  nerves 
and  nervous  cords  of  a  muscle  ;  the  neuri- 
lemma. 

pcr'-l-id,  ».    [Fr.  pfriode,  from  Lat  periodvs; 
Or.  ntpioaoi  {ptrivUos) ;  a  going  juui»l,  a  well- 
Tounded  sentence  :  pref.  K'"^"*  ^^^  °*0''"  {hodos) 
—  a  way  ;   Ital.,  Sp.,  k  Port,  periodo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  circuit. 

2.  Sprcif. :  The  time  taken  np  hy  the  revo- 
lution of  a  heavt-nly  body  ;  the  duration  of  the 
coiiiso  of  a  henvfiily  body  tilt  It  i-uturus  to 
tlmt  point  of  its  orbit  where  it  began. 

3.  A  Hfated  number  of  years;  a  round  of 
time,  at  thn  end  of  which  tho  things  com- 
prised wllhin  the  ciilctilation  shall  return  to 
the  sbitr  111  whi<-h  (hey  werent  tho  bepnntng, 
and  the  snme  course  is  Ut  \<c  begun  ngidii. 

"  W>  ■fllcalrocrnimorm-T'I^,  eiiil  a  greattr  lij(l)« 
naiiiftuf /MfW'Hi."— //of(/«i/- *  Oil  riin*. 


4.  Any  specified  portion  of  time,  expressed 
In  >ears.  months,  days,  &c.  :  as,  A  pffruxi  of  a 
hundred  years. 

5.  A  revolution,  or  serLea  of  years  by  which 
time  is  measured;  an  age,  an  epoch  :  as,  the 
Dionysian  period,  the  Julian  period, 

6.  Length  of  duiiiliou,  existence,  or  v** 
f^rmaiico. 

"Some  e»y>crlTDent  would  be  made  how  by  art  w 
Ttinko  iifmiU  more  Iftatliig  tbuii  lUcir  orJiiiary  period, 
lie  to  uiiiku  11  ntaJk  ol  wheat  l;ut  a  wltula  yeur.**— 
Uacan :  Sat.  UUt 

7.  An  indefinite  portion  of  time,  or  of  any 
continued  state,  existence,  or  series  of  events. 


*8,  A  termination,  end,  or  completion  of  a 
cycle  or  .scries  of  events;  hence,  an  end, a 
Conclusion,  a  bound,  a  limit, 

"Time  la  at  \i\t perl'Mt." 
Shukctp.  :  An«/ni/  i  Cleopatra,  Ir,  11 

9.  A  atop,  a  pause. 

"Slake  period*  in  the  m!(lat  of  wtit^tireii.' 

:ih'ikesp. :  Jlidtum'nar  Siuht't  Oream,  T. 

*  10.  An  end  to  be  obtaiued  or  attained  ;  an 
object. 

"Ibis  i9  tlia  pn-lod  of  my  ambition."— SAoJtcijiu.' 
Merry  \Vif<:%ofiVin<Uor.  lit.  3. 

IL  A  sentence.     [II.  5.J 

•■  Wltli  a  lack-lu)iti'e  dend-bluc  eye. 
Ucvulved  bis  TuiuidtHi  pm'ioda. 

Tmmyioii :  A  Charaettn 

H.  Technically: 

1.  GeoL  :  One  of  the  largest  divisions  of 
geological  time.  In  this  sense  there  are  at 
least  three  periods,  the  Primary,  the  Second- 
ary, and  the  Tertiary  periods,  to  which  a  fourth, 
or  Quaternary  one  is  sometimes  added  ;  also 
their  sub-divisions  :  as,  the  Glacial  period. 

2.  MaDi. :  A  number  of  figures  considered 
together  ;  one  of  two  or  more  sets  of  ligures  or 
terms  marked  olf  by  points  or  commas  placed 
regularly  after  a  certjun  number,  as  in  nume- 
ration, in  circulating  decimals,  or  in  the  ex- 
traction of  routs. 

3.  Miisic :  Two  or  more  phrases  ending  with 
a  j>erfect  cadenee. 

4.  PatJfiL  :  An  interval  more  or  less  fixed  In 
point  of  time  at  which  the  paroxysms  of  a 
fever,  &c.,  reciu-s. 

^  Po{>ularly  used  in  the  plural  =  Cata- 
meuia  (q.v.). 

5.  Print.  :  The  full  stop  (.)  which  marks  the 
end  of  a  sentence  in  j>uncLuatiug,  or  indicates 
an  abbreviutioD.  as  Mr.,  Jan.,  u.a,  Arc. 

"A  p'-riod  is  tbo  diatiiictiou  of  a  seutcncc.  In  at) 
rcspectn  |.erft?ct,  and  is  umrkpil  wUli  one  ful!  prtctL 
over  ;i.;iiiiiit  the  luwcr  i«rt  ul  tbo  last  letter  thiu  (.). 
•~lien  J'ltison  :  Tlie  llii'jUsh  Grammtir.  cb.  Ix. 

6.  lilift.  :  A  complete  sentence  fntm  ona 
full  stop  to  another  ;  a  sentence  soctuistructed 
as  to  have  all  its  part.'*  mutually  depeudeot. 

*per'-i-6d,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Period.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  an  encl  to. 

"  H«  desires 
To  thoec  Imre  abut  him  ap;  wbiil.  ftiillnp  tohhn. 
Period*  his  comfort,"  Shak*$p.  :  iJmort,  L  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  finish,  to  conclude. 

*■  Fur  you  may  period  iijicdi  tblti,  that  »'horw  f  here  U 
thcm''^t  I  Ity  from  hUhts;  that  in  the  Ki'^«t«*»t  luieery 
lu  tbo  I'Wrty  yiilctL'—^'eUham:  /ietu!w.,,  p,  yi, 

•per  i  6d'-ic  Q),  *per-I-6d'-!clc  a.    [Fr, 

periodiipie ;  Ital.  &.  Sp.  pfriodico.]     IVriodicaL 
"la    tliclr    pnritHlii-k    motlou."— i>«rA<im .-    Aatro- 
TheoliMjn,  bk.  Iv.,  ub.  Iv. 

periodic -fever,  5. 

Putlii'l. :  Intermitl-'ut  fever;  ague (q.v,X 
periodic-function,  ^ 

Math.:  A  fuiii'tioii  in  which  equal  valoes 
renir  in  tlie  saiijc  order,  when  the  value  of  tbo 
vaiiable  is  unitoi'inly  mcieased  or  diminished. 

perlodic-Uieqaalltles,  .«.  pi. 

Asfrmi. :  Inequalities  in  the  movements  of 
the  iiIaiM't-s  recurring  at  Iixe<l  intervals.  Th'-y 
are  cnnsed  by  the  perturbiition  of  other 
he.ivenly  bodies. 

pSr-I  6d'-Io  (2),  a.  [Prpf.  p^r-,  and  Eng. 
f:<-(/(0  ('i-v.).J  Derived  from  or  containing 
Iodic  aeld. 

periodic- add,  f, 

Vluni. :  HIO4.  Produced  when  a  current 
of  chlorine  is  niisHed  through  a  sohttion  of 
fio<lic  ioilate.  The  Hodic  pcHoilnto  formetl  Is 
c'linverled  Int^i  a  silvrr  luilt,  whiiJi  crystJil- 
lizes  out,  atid  \h  IIm  It  ileeujiipost'd  by  wat^-T 
Into  tho  fn'e  add  and  ImimIc  perio*!!!!*.  At  a 
hl^h  t4<m[^'raturo  it  la  resolved  into  todlna 
and  oxygen. 


boU*  bO;  p<^t.  Jo^l;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  ihis;  sin.  09;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist.    -iAg» 
-olon,    tion  ~  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  BhiUi ;  -^on,  -sion  —  zhuii.    -clous,  -tious.  -slous  -  shfls.    -bio.  -die,  Aic  —  b^l,  d^ 
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periodical— peripheral 


pcr-i-od'-ic-al,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  periodic;  -al] 

A.  As  adjertii'e  : 

1.  PevUining  to  a  period  or  periods,  or  to 
division  by  periods. 

"The  EQuarea  of  the  periodical  ttmea  of  all  the 
BAt«llit«5  Delonging  to  each    i>l&uet."—I/erschel!   As- 

2.  Performed  in  a  period  or  regular  revolu- 
tion ;  proceeding  in  a  series  of  successive 
circuits. 

"Four  moons  perpetually  roll  round  th»  planet 
Jupiter,  and  are  carried  al.jiig  with  him  in  Ins  per  indi- 
cal  circuit  round  the  sun."—  WatU  :  On  the  Mind. 

3.  Returning,  recurring,  or  happening  in  a 
certain  period  of  time  ;  happening  or  appear- 
ing at  fixed  intervals  :  as,  periodical  visits. 

4.  Happening  or  returning  at  intervals  ;  re- 
curring. 

*5.  Regular;  performing  some  action  at 
stated  times. 

"  Thos^  periodical  fountaina  In  Switzerland,  which 
flow  only  at  such  ftarticular  hours  of  the  day," — 
Addison:  On  Italy. 

6.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  witli  a  periodi- 
cal or  publication  appearing  at  regular  inter- 
vals, as  a  magazine,  inc. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  iiublication.  as  a  magazine, 
review,  or  newspaper,  which  ap^iears  at  regulai* 
intervals. 

"These  periodicalt  seem  to  be  intended  for  boys 
Irom  twelve  t-o  sixteen  years  of  age."—!icnbner'i  Ma- 
gazine. March,  18TS,  p^  681. 

TI  The  precursors  of  modern  English  peri- 
odicals were  news-lettf  rs  (q.v.)  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  news-books  in  the  sixteenth. 
The  first  genuine  English  newsjiaper  appeared 
in  1622.  [Newsp.aper.]  After  this,  in  1731, 
came  the  first  Magazine  (q.v.).  The  Monthly 
Jtevieio,  in  1749,  established  another  type  of 
periodical,  the  Reviews  (q.v.).  These  three 
Are  the  Jpading  types  of  periodicals. 

periodical-coxnetSt  s.  -pi. 

Astron. :  Comets  returning  at  fixed  periods. 

periodical-diseases,  5.  pi. 

Patliol. :  Diseases  of  which  the  paroxysms  or 
other  changes  recur  at  stated  intervals,  some- 
times lunar  periods. 

periodical-meteors,  s.  pi. 

Astron,.:  Mrteors  entering  the  earth's  at- 
TTi  isphere    at   stated    periods    of    the    year. 

[ilETEOR.] 

periodical'Stars,  s.  pi. 

AstTon.  :  Stars  whicli  appear  or  exhibit 
periodical  changes  of  brilliancy.    [Variable- 

BTAR8.] 

periodical-xrinds,  s.  pi. 

Meteor..  £c. :  One  of  three  classes  of  winds, 
"being  those  which  blow  regularly  in  the  same 
direction,  at  the  same  seasons,  and  at  tlie 
same  hours  of  the  day  ;  as  the  monsoon,  and 
the  land  and  sea  breezes. 

•per-i-6d'-ic-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  periodical; 
-ist.]  One  wlio  publishes  or  writes  for  a 
periodicaL 

per-i-od'-ic-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  periodical; 
-ly.]  In  a  periodical  manner ;  at  fixed  or 
stated  intervals  ;  at  intervals. 

"  The  dire  consequences  of  tea-swilling  are  periodi- 
caVy  trotted  out  fur  inspection." — Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept  IT.  16«5. 

per-l-6d'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  peHodicaZ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  periodi- 
cal ;  periodicity. 

per-l-o-di$'-i~t^,  s.  [Fr.  piriodldte.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  periodical ;  the  ten- 
dency or  nature  of  things  to  return  or  recur 
at  stated  intervals. 

"  The  flowering  once  determined,  appears  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  law  of  j»'ri-iirit}t  and  hsLhit."—l\'hcicell: 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  p,  22. 

•  per'-i-6d-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  period;  -ize.}    To 

lti:ike  periodical.     (Hooker.) 

psr-i-od-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  irepioSos  (periodos) 
=  a  circuit ;  sulf.  -ology.] 

Med.:  The  doctrine  of  periodicity  in  health 
OP  disease.    {Dungli^on.) 

per-i-o-don'-tal,  a.  [Gr.  nepi  ( peri)  =.  about, 
and  oSoiis  (odou's),  genit.  oSonoc  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.]  A  term  applied  to  the  membrane 
lining  the  socket  of  a  tooth. 

per-i-6d-o-scdpe,  s.  [Gr.  irepioSos (periodos) 
=  a  period,  and  a-Koirew  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to 
observe.] 


Surg. :  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
date  of  menstruation,  labour,  &c.,  and  for 
other  calculations. 

per-i-oe'-^i,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  jr€ptoi<coi  (perioikoi): 
pref.  peri;  and  oUctu  (oikeo)=  to  live.] 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  original  Achaean 
inhabitants  of  Laconia  by  their  Dorian  con- 
querors. 

2.  Geog. :  The  inhabitants  of  such  parts  of 
the  earth  as  are  in  the  same  latitudes,  but 
wliose  longitudes  differ  by  185°,  so  that  wlieo 
it  is  noon  with  one  it  is  midnight  with  the 
other. 

per-iHB'-cian,  s.     [Perkeci.]     One  of  the 
Perioeci. 

per-i-dph-thal'-mus,  s.     [Pref.  pert-,  and 
Gr.  o4>&aAix6i;  {ophthuhtios)  =  an  eye.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiidce,  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Indo- Pacific,  remarkable  for  tlieir  pro- 
minent retractile  eyes,  wliich  enable  tliem  to 
see  in  the  air  as  well  as  in  the  water,  and  for 


their  strong  ventral  and  pectoral  fins,  by  the 
aid  of  which  tliey  can  liop  freely  over  the 
ground,  when  tliey  leave  the  water,  as  is  their 
liabit  at  ebb  tide,  to  hunt  small  crusta- 
ceans. The  species  are  few  in  number ;  but 
PeriophtJialmiis  kodreuteri,  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest fishes  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

per-J-os'-te-al.  per-ios'-te-ous,  a. 

[Mod.  Lat.  peri'oste(}im) ;  Eng.  adj.  sutl".  -al, 
•ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  periosteum; 
constituted  by  the  periosteum. 

per'-l-OS'-te-um,  S.  [Gr.  Treptocrreoi'  (perios- 
teuon),  neut.  of  irepiooTcos  (perios^fos)  =  round 
the  bones  :  pref.  peri-,  and  otrreov  (osteon)  =  a 
bone.] 

Anat. :  A  dense  lining  membrane  covering 
the  whole  surface  of  bone,  except  the  articu- 
lations, which  have  a  thin  cartilaginous  layer. 
As  long  as  a  single  portion  of  periosteum  re- 
mains alive,  bone  is  capable  of  being  repro- 
duced. 
%  Internal  periosteitm: 
Anat. :  The  medullary  membrane. 

per-i-os-ti'-tis,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  periost(eum), 
and  suff.  -itis.]  * 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum. 

per-i-os-to'-sis,  s.     [Mod,  Lat  periosteum); 
suff.  ■osis.\ 
Med. :  A  tumour  of  the  periosteum. 

per-i-OS-tos-toi'-tis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  perios- 
t{euni);  Gr.  6ot€o»' (o5(to;i)  =  a  bone,  and  suff. 
•itis.] 

Med.  :  Simultaneous  inflammation  of  the  pe- 
riosteum and  bone.  (Dunglison.) 

per-i-os'-tra-cum,  s.     [Pret  peri-,  and  Or. 
otTTpajcov  (ost'rakoii)  =  a  shell.] 
Comji.Anat. :  Thesame as  Epidermis  l.(2)(?j). 

per-i-6'-tic,  a.  &  s.  (Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr.  oSy 
(oits),  genit.  wtos  (otos)  =  the  ear.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Surrounding  the  ear  ;  spec, 
of  or  belonging  to  a  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  thus  situated. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anai.  (PL):  The  petrous  and  mastoid  por- 
tions of  the  temi>or;il  bone,  the  first  including 
the  labyrinth  and  meatus  aiiditorius  intcmus. 
(Quain.) 

*  per-x-pa-te'-cian,  *  per-i-pa-te'-tlan, 

$.     [Pekipatetic]     a  peripatetic. 

"  Well,  I  wiU  w.itch  and  walk  up  and  down,  and  be 
a  peri  pat  et  tan." — fi.  Greene  *  Friar  Bacon, 

per-i-pa-tet'-ic,  *  peri-pa-tet'-ick,  a  & 

s.  [Lat.  perijxiieticus,  from  Gr.  rrepiTraTTjTiicos 
(peripatctikos)  =  given  to  walking  about; 
TTcpLiraTftij  (perijKiteo)  :=  to  walk  about:  Trepi 
(^leri)  =  about,  and  nar^ui  (j.xited)  =  to  walk; 
TraTos (pa/os)  =  a  path.  Fr.  peripatitique ;  ItaL 
&  Sp.  perijxitetico.] 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Walking  about ;  Itinerant ;  peramba- 
lating. 

2.  P<'rtaining  to  the  system  of  philosophy 
taught  by  Aristotle,  or  to  his  foUowere  ;  Aris- 
totelian. 

"He  set  up  his  own  school  in  the  covered  walka 
iptripatuii  round  the  temple  of  the  Lycean  Apollo 
.  .  .  his  philosophygot  theappellationof  P«r*wa(e(ic." 
—EiK-yr.  BrU.  (ed.  9Ui).  li.  611. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Langvage: 

1.  One  who  walks  about,  or  cannot  afford 
to  lide  ;  a  pedestrian. 

"  We  peri  nnt'tickt  are  very  glad  to  watch  an  oppor* 
tuuity  to  whiak  across  a  passage."— i'a//er  .■  No.  144. 

2.  An  itiiiei-ant  teacher  or  preacher,  (/nm- 
ical.) 

IL  Philos.  (PI):  Tlie  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Aris- 
totle partly  adopted  the  results  of  Plato,  and 
made  them  available  for  tlie  world,  partly  he 
dissented  from  the  Platonic  doctrines  and 
carried  on  war  against  them.  Both  teacher* 
admitted  that  science  could  only  be  formed 
from  Universals,  but  Aristotle  took  the  view 
afterwards  called  Nominalist  (q.v.),  and  con- 
tended that  such  Universals  were  nothing 
more  than  inductions  from  ])articular  facts. 
He  thus  made  experience  the  basis  of  all 
Siience.  In  the  middle  ages,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus (1193-1280)  did  much  t«  spread  the  Peri- 
patetic philosophy,  as  well  as  the  ethical  and 
physical  writiugs  of  Aristotle,  and  his  pupil, 
tit.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-1274),  the  greatest 
of  the  Scholastics,  was  much  influenced  by 
them.  The  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
has  been  greatly  revived  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  those  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  have 
been  specially  recommended  to  clerical  stu- 
dents by  the  present  Pope,  Leo  XIII. 

'  per-i-pa-tet'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  peripaUtic; 
■al.]    The'  same  as  Perip.\tetic  (q.v.) 

"As  described  in  the  peripateticat  philosophle."^ 
More :  Jmmort.  qf  Che  Soul,  blL  i.,  ch.  v. 

*  per-i-pa-tet'-i-9isiii,  s.  [Eng.  perijmtftic; 
■ism.]  The  doctrines  or  system  of  jihilusophy 
of  the  peripatetics. 

"An  elaborate  attack  on  PeripateticiST7i.'—Salurdag 
Review,  Sept.  2G.  1&S5,  p.  416. 

per-i-pa-tid'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  T^t.  peri^ 
pat(us);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

Zool.  :  In  Huxley's  classification,  a  group  of 
Arthropoda,  equivalent  to  Grube's  Myiiapod 
order  Onycopliora  (q.v.), 

per-X-pa'-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  TreptVaros  (p€ripato$) 
=  a  walking  al'out.]    [Peripatetic] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  group  Perl- 
patidea  or  the  order  Onycojihora.  They  are 
vermiform  animals,  indistinctly  segmented, 
with  soft  integuments.  On  each  side  of  the 
body  there  are  a  number  of  short  legs,  termi- 
nated by  a  rudimentary  jointed  part,  and  a 
pair  of  hooked  claws.  The  head  bears  a  pair 
of  simple  annulated  antennae,  and  a  pair  of 
simple  eyes.  They  are  viviparous,  noc- 
turnal in  habit,  and  are  found  in  decaying 
wood.  The  genus  was  made  known  by  the 
Rev.  L.  Guilding,  who  discovered  Peripatus 
iuliformis  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  Several 
species  are  known,  from  the  West  Indies,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  America,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  chief  autliorities  are  Grube 
(Archiv  fiir  Aiiat.^  1S53),  Moseley  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1874),  and  Huxley  (loc.  cit.). 

"  Whether  we  consider  the  appendf»ges,  the  respi- 
ratory and  reproductive  systems,  or  the  development 
of  the  embryo.  Pcripunu  is  a  true  Arthroiiod.  npp*. 
rently  nearly  allied  to  the  euctuVial  JlyriApoda.  — 
Biudey  :  Anat.  /ni-frt.  Anitn.,  p.  627. 

per-i-pet'-a-lous,  a.      [Pref.  peri-;  Qr. 
iT€TaAof(j't(a!on)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eiig.  suff.  -ous.} 
Bot. :   Surrounding  or  situated  about  the 
petals.    (Used  of  some  nectarines.) 

*  per-l-pe-ti'-a,  s.    [Gr.  n-epiTreVeia  (peripeteia) 

=  a  tinning  aliout,  from  nepLnenj?  (jjcrijicte^) 
=  falling  round  ;  pref.  _peri-,  and  ttiVtoi  (vipto) 
=  to  fall.] 

Old  Drama:  Tlie  sudden  reversal  or  dis- 
closure of  circumstances  on  which  the  plot  in 
a  tragedy  hinges  ;  the  denouement  of  a  play. 

*  pe-riph'-er-al,  a.  [Eng.  periplier(y):  -at.} 
Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  periplieiy  ;  perii«herie. 

peripheral-resistance,  5. 

Physiol.  :    The    resist;ince    offered   in    the 


G-te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  \re,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or»  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,   ss,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


peripherally— perisporangium 
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capillaries  to  those  p.^rtions  of  the  blond 
which  iiii'vt*  al..ii-  thf  periphery  of  the  vessel 
rather  tliau  lu  its  ceutre.    {foster.) 

•  per-iph'-er-al-ly".  nrfr.  [Eng.  peripheral; 
-ly.]  In  a  peripheral  manner;  so  as  to  be 
peripheral. 

pcr-J-pher-ic,  per-i-pher'-ic-al,  a. 

[KivA.]'friphei\y);  -ic,  -iait;  h'r.  peiiplLirique.] 
•I.  Ordinary  lAinguage  : 

1.  Teitaining  to,  constituting,  or  of  the 
oatiire  of  a  iH-riplRTy. 

2.  Around  the  outside  of  an  organ ;  ex- 
ternal. 

II.  Mot.:  Around  the  circumference,  (Used 
specially  of  the  endosperm  with  respect  to  the 
enihryo  of  a  seed.) 

•  ^  Peripheric  type  of  animals  : 
Zool. :  Von  Baer's  name  for  Radiiita. 

peripherlc-paralysis,  s. 

I'afhoL :  Progressive  museuIaratrophy(q.v.). 

•  per-i-pher'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  peri- 
pherical;  -ly.]     Round,  so  as  to  form  a  circle. 

"I  have  been  cHpiilng  for  Bome  yeara  Cedftrs  pcri- 
phffricallsf.'—Ourdcnert  Chro7iuJe.Nv.  404,  p.  4W. 

per  i-pher-i-CO-,  pre/.  [Peripheric]  Con- 
nected with  the  periphery. 

perlpherico-terminal,  «. 

Bn(.,  <tc.  ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  circum- 
ference and  the  apex  of  a  body. 

pe-riph'-cr-s^,  *  pe-rif-e-rle,  s.  [Lat.  peri- 

Jrria,  perijiheria,  from  Gr.  Trtptfl'epeta  (peri- 
phfreia)  —  the  circumference  of  a  circle  :  pref. 
yen".,  and  Aepw  (/j/jcro)  =  to  carry.  Fr.  pcri- 
phrrif :  Itai.  &  Sp.  peri/eria.] 

1.  OnK  Lang. :  The  outside  or  superficial 
portions  of  a  body  ;  the  surface. 

"By  the  aiijioBJUoii  ■■!  new  wlla  of  the  yolk  tn  Ita 
pi-rii>hs>-u~—Tod<l^  /l-wnuin  :  PhysioL  Anat..  ii.  682. 

2.  (»Voni.,  £c.  :  The  bounding  line  of  a  plane 
flgmre  ;  the  perimeter  ;  the  circumference. 

por-i-pho-rfiJl'-thi-um,   s.       [Pref.  peri- ; 

i;r.'f)opo5(7)/ioios)  =  bearing,  d.nAa.v9o<t  (anthos) 

=  a  rtower.] 
Bot.:  The  Periclinium  (q.v.).    (Richard.) 
ptr'-i-plira^e,  s.    [Periphrasis.] 

*p5r'-i-plirafe,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  piriphraser.] 
[Periphrase,  s.\ 

A.  TraJis.:  To  express  one  word  by  many; 
to  express  by  circumlocution. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  circumlocution. 

pe-  riph'-ra-sis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Trcpt'i^patri? 
{perijihiasi's):  pref.  peri-,  and  ^patri?  (phrasis) 
=  a  plirase  (q.v.).  Fr.  piriphrase ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
ycD/i'ftsi.J 

Rhet. :  The  use  of  more  words  than  are 
necessary  to  express  the  idea  desired  to  be 
conveyed  ;  a  ligiue  employed  to  avoid  a 
common  and  trite  manner  of  speaking  ;  cir- 
cumlocution. 

"Ue  [the  ileail]  muit  be  tnentloned  amons  the 
Abiiwties  n*  *  tlie  iiinii  who  does  not  now  exiitl,'  ur 
•ome  ducli  pcriphratU.''~Tt/lor  :  Early  llitt.  M-inkind 
cb.  vl. 

p5r-i  phriia'-tio,    'per-I-phriis'-tic-al, 

([.  (Gr.  Trfpt</>paaTtico?  (periphiantikos),  fium 
wfpi-iipaffi?  0)eri;'/traA-(,i)  =  periphrasis  (q.v.); 
Fr.  periphraMi'iue.)  Having  the  nature  or 
chnrai'ter  of  periplirasis ;  charat^terized  by 
perii'lirasis ;  expressing  or  expressed  in  mure 
words  than  are  m-cessai-y  ;  circumlocutory. 

perlphraatlo-oonjugatlon,  s. 

dram.:  A  I«Tm  borrowed  from  Latin  gram- 
marians to  express  a  verbal  combination  im 
distinct  from  a  direct  fonnalion  fruin  the  in- 
llnilive  or  its  ntem  ;  e.g..  Lat.  diclums  sum 
=  I  am  gi>ing  (or  about)  to  speak ;  obtemp^r- 
andum  est  Ifjibus  —  'lhi:  laws  must  (or  are  to) 
bo  obeyed  ;  I*'r.  J'ai  H^  =  I  have  been;  Je 
vicns  de  parler  =  I  have  just  spoken. 

pcr-l-phr&S'-tio-al-lj^,  adv.  (Enj?.  peH- 
phrastical;  -ly.]  In  a  periplirastic  manner; 
with  periphrasis  or  circumlocution. 

p6r-I-phj^V-li-a,  8.  pi.  [Pref.  perl-,  and  Or. 
titvWoy  {phu!hnj=  a  leaf.] 

r.ot. :  Link's  name  for  the  aqiianiuleo  lu  the 
flower  of  grnsses. 

per-l-pla-no't^  *.  [Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
v\atnnTT)^ (plaiietes)  =  a  wanderer.] 


EiUom.:  An  approximate  synouym  of  Blatta 
(q.v.). 

per'-i-plaat,  S.  [Gr.  ir*ptirA,(i<r<rw  (jxriplosso)  — 
to  smear  one  thing  over  another,  to  form  a 
mould:  pref.  }<ri-,  and  irAacro-w  (j^^asso)  =  to 
form  a  mould.] 

Physiol.  :  The  intercellular  substance  or 
matrix  in  which  the  organized  structures  of  a 
tissue  ai^  embedded. 

pe-rip'-l6-Ca,  s.  [Gr.  ■nefn.itKoM-q  (periplolx)  = 
a  twining  round,  from  the  habit  of  the  i)lants.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Perj- 
ploces.  The  very  acrid  milk  of  Feriploca 
graxa  is  used  in  the  East  to  poison  wolves. 
The  fragrant  flowers  of  F.  aphylla  are  eaten 
by  the  Hindoos.  The  libre,  mixed  with  that 
of  Leptadenia  Sp(irtiuni,  makes  good  cordage. 

per-i-pl6'-9e  -se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  periplocia); 
Lat.  feiu.  pi.  ailj.  sutf.  -eiv.] 
Bot,  :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceae. 

*  per'-X-pluS,  S.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TrepiTrXous 
(periplous):  pref.  pen-,  and  ■tr\ov<;  (pious)  =  & 
sailing;  TrAe(u(;'?fo)  =  to  sail.]  A  voyageround 
a  certain  sea  or  sea-coast ;  circumnavigation. 

per-ip-neu-mo'-m-a.  s.  [Pref.  pen-, 
and  Eng.  piit:umonia  (q*v.),]  The  same  as 
Pneumonia  (q.v.). 

Per-ip-neU-mon'-lC^a.  [Gr.  ■rrepnrvevttoviKO'; 
(peripneumnnikos),  fioiu  irepinvevtJ.oviii  (jterip- 
neumonift)  =  peripneumonia  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  perip- 
71-enmonLipie  ;  Ital.  ^Sp.  peripneunwnico.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  peripneumonia. 

per-ip-neu -mon-y, «.    [Peripneujionia.] 

per-i-po-lyg'-on-al,  o.     [Pref.  perl-,  and 

Eng.  yohjfjonal  (q.v.}.J 

Crystall. :  Having  a  great  number  of  sides 
or  angles. 

pe-iip'-ter-al,  a.    [Periptebos.] 

Greek  Arch.:  Surrounded  by  a  row  of 
columns  ;  applied  espec.  to  a  temple  in  which 
the  cella  is  surrounded  by  columns,  those  on 
the  flank  being  distant  one  iutercolumuiation 
from  the  wall. 

pe-rip'-ter-6s,  s.     [Gr.,  from  irtpi  (peri)  = 
around,  and  -mepovipteroii)  =■  a  row  ;  Fr.  perip- 
tere;  Itid.  &  i^p.  periptero.] 
Greek  Arch. :  A  peripteral  building. 

*  pe-rip'-ter-ous,  a.    [Periptebos.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Feathered  on  all  sides. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Greek  Arch, :  PcripteraL 

2.  Bot. :  Surrounded  by  a  wing-like  ex- 
pansion. 

pe-rip'-ter-y,  s.    [Peripteros.] 

Creek  Arch.  :  The  muge  of  insulated  columns 
round  the  cella  of  a  temple. 

per'-i--saro,5.  [Gr.  nepiaapKo^  (perisarkos)  ^ 
surroundt*!  with  flesh:  pref.  jieri-,  and  <rapf 
(sarx),  genit.  aapicos  (sarkos)  =  tleah.] 

ZooL  :  Prof.  Allman's  name  forthe  chitinous 
envelope  secreted  by  many  Hydrozoa. 

•  p6-riso'-i-an  (sc  as  sh).  a.  &.  s.  [Gr.  nepi- 
o-Kio«  (jjeris/aos)  =  throwing  a  shadow  all 
round:  pref.  pert-,  and  Gr.  <rKid  (skia)  =  a 
shadow;  Vr. periscien.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Having  the  shadow  moving  all 
round  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

B.  As  sjilK^t. :  One  of  the  Periscii  (q.v.). 

PS-riac'-i-i  (ac  as  ah),  s.  pi  [Lat.]  [Pebi- 
.sciAN.)  Tlic  inhabitauls  of  the  polar  circles, 
whose  shadows  move  round,  and  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  describe  a  complete  circle 
in  tlio  course  of  the  day. 

pJSr'-I- scope,    «.     [pref.  perU,  and  Gr.  (rtcowi<o 

{skopfo)  =  in   look,    to    observe.] 

1.  A  geniTuI,  comprehennive  Bummiiry. 

2.  An  tnatrumcnt,  employed  in  tiubmarino 
navigation,  whi.Ii  d.-flecU  light  rays  into  a 
tube  from  any  jwint  uhovo  tlio  horizon. 

p6r-l  sc6p'-Io,pSr-l-8cdp'-io-al,a,  [Pkh- 

i.sroi'K.)     Viewing  iill  round  or  on  uU  sides. 

pcrlaoopio-lena,  s. 

optica:  A  lens  invented  by  Woolaston  for 
ndcrosi-rtjies.  It  consisted  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses,  gnmnd  to  the  same  radius,  and  having 


between  their  plane  surfaces  a  thin  plate  of 
metal  with  a  circular  aperture  onelifth  of  the 
focal  length.  The  central  aperture  was  tilled 
up  with  a  cement  of  the  same  refractive  power 
as  the  lens.  Subsequently  the  lens  was  mad« 
of  one  solid  piece  of  ghiss,  in  the  periphery  ot 
which  a  groove  was  cut  and  filled  with  black 
cement. 

perisooplo-apoctaclea,  5.  pU 

optics:  SiMJCtacles  having  concjivo-convei 
lenses,  with  their  curvature  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  of  the  eye,  tor  increasing  the 
distinctness  of  objeitts  when  viewed  obliquely. 
They  were  invented  by  Woolaston.  Brewst«r 
says  that  they  giv.;  more  imperfect  vision 
than  common  spect^icles,  as  they  increase  tha 
aberration  both  of  tigure  and  of  colour. 

per'-iah,  "per-iacli,  *per-l88h-eii, 
•  per-ysh,  *  perche,  *  pcrsch,  *  peracli, 

VA.^t.    [i-v.  p'  n^-,  root  of  ]ir.  pir.  ury<nr  = 
to  perish,  from  Lat.  pereo  =  to  perish,  to  come 
to  naught,  from  ])er  —  tlirough,  thoroughly,  and 
«o  =  to  go  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  perear  ;  Itol.  pcrire,] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  destroyed,  to  come  to  naught,  tc 
decay. 

"  So  (eel«  the  fuhieu  uf  our  heitrt  uiil  eyes. 
When  all  of  Geiiius  which  cau  periah  (lira.* 

ByrQii :  Death  qf  :ihendan. 

2.  To  die  :  to  lose  life  or  vitality  in  any  way. 

"  I  perith  vfitlt  huugur.*'— /.!**«  xv,  17. 

3.  To  wa.ste  away  gradually ;  to  decay,  tc 
wither  or  fall  away. 

"  Like  hs  wax  luelUth  before  the  6r«,  fto  lev  tb« 
wicked  ptrith  at  the  presence  of  ilodS'—Ptalm  IzvlU.  %. 

i.  To  1)6  lost  eternally. 
•B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  perish  ;  to  destroy,  to  ruin. 

"Tliy  fiiiity  he*rt  .  .  . 
Might  in  thy  iialftce  ptriA  Muviiret." 

Skiilietp.  :  a  Henry  VL,  ill.  % 

2.  To  pierce  ;  to  go  or  pass  through. 

•■  Aliuighty  God  shi-w.-d  to  hyiu  his  ayde,  h&ndea.  iind 
feet  turr-ixfud  with  tlip  apeie  aud  uayles,"— i^ft  <^ 
Jotephof  Aritnathia,  p.  31,  L  UU. 

per-iah-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng,  perishable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perish- 
able ;  perishableness. 

"Heinclitiiii  was  the  first  to  procUim  .  .  .  th« 
mutUHliility  auil  pcrithability  of  &I1  iDdkvidual 
thinga."— Lewe*  ;  BUtory  of  Philutophy.  i.  7*. 

per'-iah-a-We,  a.  [Fr.  perissable.}  Liable 
to  perish  ;  subject  to  decay  ;  of  short  duration  ; 
not  lasting  or  enduring. 

"A  change  at  hniul.  and  an  o'crwhelinlng  doom 
To pernhable  heiug^"    Oyrvn:  Hctittn  i  i,'arth,l.  i.' 

per'-iah-a-We -neaa,  s.  [Eng.  perishable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  etate  of  being  perish- 
able ;  liability  to  decay  or  destruction. 

"Suppose  MX  iflL-uiil  Kiutnte  from  Ml  coniiiierce,  but 
baviug  nothing  becnUM'  of  Its  comiiinniirMAUd  p^'ith- 
tiblriieu  fit  to  BU|(nly  tho  place  of  uiouey."— Ioc*«  .* 
Civil  aooemment.  cli.  v..  {  «. 

per'-ish-a-bl^,  adv.  [Kng.  perishah{le) ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  perishable  or  perisliing  manner. 

•  per'-i8h-ment»  s.  [Fug.  perish;  -ment.\ 
The  act  or  statv  <tf  perishing. 

•■  .So  to  bestow  life  U  no  perUhmtnt.  but  avauntatf*." 
—  Vdal     John  xil. 

per'-i-BOme,  s.      [Pref.  peri-,  and   Gr.  trw^o 

{soma)  =  the  body.] 

Zool. :  Tlio  coriaceous  or  calcareous  iutegU' 
roent  of  the  Echinodermata. 

per' i  sperm,   pcr-i-aperm'-i-tiin.  a 

[Pref.  peri-,  iind  Gr.  cntpp.a  {j'lKrma)  -  seed.] 
Botany : 

1.  (0/ the  form  perisperm):  The  name  given 
by  Richard  to  the  testa  of  a  seed  ;  a  portion 
of  the  tissue  of  the  albumen  remainhig  in  some 
plants  when  the  seed  is  ileveIo|H'd. 

2.  (Of  the  form  ])cris|v'rmiutn):  Jussieu't 
name  for  the  albinnen  of  a  seed. 

por-I-sperm'  io,  a.     (Eng.  perisperm;  -te.) 

Bot.  :  Furnished  with  albumen. 

"Tlic  nunio  tfriM/iermie  nlbiiiiirn,  or  perlBprnii.  la 
oftfiu  rrntrlctwl  to  that  foniul  In  I  lie  celU  of  Ute  no. 
ciriis  ^lU'UV."— Hal/our  :  Bittnny,  \  :*7. 

pfir-is-phdr'-io,    pJSr-is  phfir'-Io-al,  a, 

I  Pref.  ]>eri-,  and  Gr.  <r<^i(itpa  (.fji/iaim)  =  a  luill, 
a  sphere.]     Itound,  globular. 

pfir-I-8p6  r&n'-^t-iiin,  ».    [Pref.  jwi-.  and 

Lug.,  Ac.  si>oningium  (q.v.).] 

Hot.  :  The  induslum  of  ferna  when  it  sur- 
rounds  the  «orl. 


h'SiU  h0 ;  p6^t,  J^l :  oat,  9CII,  chorus.  9hlii»  benoh ;  go,  from ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expoot,  ^enophon,  osjrlst.    ph  =  t 
-«ian,  -tian  =  8hi>n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -alon  =  zhun.    -olous.  -tloos.  -sioua  -  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &.c.  -  tool.  clqL 
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perispore— periuterine 


,  and  Gr.  tmopo^ 


per-i-sp6re,  s.    [Pief.  jier, 
(spvros)  —  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  The  outer  covering  of  a  spore. 

per-i-sp6r-ra'-9e-i,    s.  /•.[""''•   ^\ 

pcrUpori(um):  Lut.  luasc.  pi.  adj.  sllff.  -oca.] 
Bot  ■  A  5uh-cii-der  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi, 
estal'lislied  by  Files.  The  receptacles  or 
peritlieeia  are  closed  till  they  liegin  to  decay. 
Kuclei  never  softening  intoa  gelatinons  mass  ; 
asci  generally  large  ;  sporidia  indefinite  iu 
number.    Generalty  pai-asites. 

per-i-spor'-i-um,  s.    [Perispore.] 

Bot  ■  The  typical  genus  of  Perisporiacei 
(q.v.). 
De-ris-s6-dac'-t3^1-a.  s.  pi.  [Gr.  jrepurao- 
JiKTuAos  (j>erissoiii«ii(os)=  having  a  super- 
fluous number  of  Angers  or  t"es :  wcpiaffo? 
Iperissos)  =  superabundant,  aud  SoxtuAos (lia/;- 
tnlos)  =  a  finger  or  t»e.] 

1.  Zoo!. ;  In  Owen's  classification  a  section 
of  Un"ulata.  The  hind  feet  are  odd-toed  iu 
all  and  tlie  fore  feet  in  all  but  the  Tapindas 
and  the  Bront'jtherida;.  Dorsolumbar  verte- 
bra; never  less  than  twenty-tliree.  Femur 
with  a  third  trochanter.  Horns,  if  present, 
ni  it  pai  red,  except  in  the  extinct  Dieeiatherium. 
Usually  there  is  but  one  horn ;  if  two  are 
present,  they  are  in  the  median  line  of  the 
head,  one  behind  the  other,  not  supported  by 
bony  horn-coics.  Stomach  simple ;  ca'cum 
lar.'e  and  capaeious.  The  section  is  now 
usually  divided  into  seven  families  :  Corypho- 
dontiUif,  Brontotheridai,  Pateotheridai,  Ma- 
erauchenida",  Rhinoceridie,  Tapiriila;,  and 
Equida;,  of  which  the  first  four  are  extinct. 

2    Ftthroiit. :   They  were  differentiated  from 
the'Aitiodactyla  (q.v.)  as  e:irly  as  the  Eocene 
Tertiary.     ITeleodactvla.) 
pe-ris-so-dao'-tylo,  s.  &  o.     [Peiussodac- 

TYLA.] 

A.  Assnhat.:  Any  individual  of  the  ungulate 
section  Perissodactyla  (q.v.). 

B.  As  orfj. ;  Belonging  to.  or  having  the 
characteristics  of,  the  Perissodactyla. 

•  pe-riB-s6-log'-ifc-al,a.  [Eng.  perissohg^y) ; 
■  ical]    Uedundaiit  or  excessive  m  words. 

per-iS-s61-6-gy,  s.  [Fr.  pirissologie,  Jl-oln 
(jr.  ^I•:pL(T<To^oyia  Iperissologia),  fi'om  Trepio-tro? 
(perissos)  =  excessive,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a 
wol-d  ;  I  t;il.  &  Lat.  perlssologia  ;  bp.  perisologia.] 
Superfluous  or  excessive  words  or  talk ;  much 
talk  to  little  purpose  ;  macrology. 

t  per-i-stach'-y-um,  s.  [Pref.  perU,  and  Gr. 
arix"^  (^^|l■Al'<)  =  an  ear  of  corn.) 

Bot. :  Panzer's  name  for  the  glumes  of 
grasses. 

per-is'-ta-Hth,  s.  [Pref.  peri-:  Gr.  rcrT>,f<i 
(hi3limi)'=to  stand,  and  AiSos  (fiWios)  =  a 
stone.] 

Arduzol. :  A  scries  of  standing  stones  sur- 
rounding an  object,  as  a  barrow  or  burial 
mound. 

per-i-sta.l'-sis,  a. 

Physiol. :  The  peculiar  contractile  movement 
described  under  peristaltic  motion  (q.v.) 

per-i-stal'-tio,  *  per-J-stal'-ticli,  a.  [Gr. 

irepKTToArocos  (pcnstaUilo^),  from  irepurreAAo) 
(periste((())  =  to  surround:  pref.  jwri-,  and  Gr. 
o-reAAco  (stfllo)  =  to  place ;  Fr.  pcristaltique ; 
Ital.  k  Sp.  periitaltico.] 

Phiisiol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  verinicnlar 
contraction  and  motion  of  vascular  canals, 
as  the  alimentary,  the  circulating,  and  the 
generative  tubes.    (Oiirn.) 

peristaltic-motion,  s. 

Phiisiot. :  The  motion  of  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  occunin;;  iu  suc- 
cession from  abnve  downwards,  and  forcing 
the  food  before  them,  as  a  Hind  may  be  driven 
alons  a  tube  by  squeezing;  it.  'Tlie  motion  is 
most  obvious  in  the  small  intestine. 

per-i-stal'-tic-al-lSr.  ndv.  [Eng.  perUtaltic  ; 
-ii!,  'ly.  ]    Iu  a  peristaltic  manner. 

per-lS-tcr'-i-a,  ».  (Gr.  irepurrt'pioi'  (peris- 
terion),  diiuin.  from  jrepitrrepa  (pens(cra)  =a 
dove.) 

BoU  :  A  genus  of  M.ixillaridse.  Perislma 
elata  is  the  Dove,  or  Holy  Ghost,  plant,  so 
called  because  the,  glumes  of  the  orchida- 
ceous flower  are  like  a  hovering  dove. 


per-is-ter'-i-on,  «.      [Gr.  nepiffrepewi'  (pcris- 
tmon)  =  (1)  a  dovecot,  (2)  a  kind  of  verbena  ; 
«€pc(TT€pa  (periUera)  =  a  pigeon.] 
Bot.  :  The  herb  vervain. 

per-ist'-er-ite»  s.  [Gr.  Trepi<rrtpa  (perisfera) 
=  a  pigeon  ;  sutf.  -ite  (il/iu.).] 

Min.  :  An  iridescent,  whitish  variety  of 
Albite  (q.v.),  the  colours  of  which  were  suii- 
posed  to  reseiiilrle  those  of  the  neck  of  a 
pigeon.     Found  iu  Canada. 

per-i  ste'-thus,  s.  [Viet,  peri-,  and  Gr. 
ffTiiSos  (sIc/Ai/s)  =  the  breast.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygii,  family 
Cataphraeti.  Head  parallelepiped,  upper  sur- 
face and  sides  long  ;  each  pneorliital  prolonged 
into  a  flat  process,  projecting  beyond  the 
snout.  One  continuous  dorsal,  or  two  dorsals, 
of  which  tlie  second  is  the  more  developed.  Two 
flee  pectoral  appendages ;  no  teeth  ;  barbels 
on  lower  jaws.  Ten  species  are  known  ;  one, 
Peristethus  caUiphractum,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  eight  from  the  Atlantic,  and  one  from 
the  Pacilic 

per-is'-to-le,  a.    Same  as  peristalsis. 

per-i-sto-mat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  peristom(e): 
.atlc]  Of  or  iiertaiuing  to  a  peristome;  of  tlie 
nature  of  a  peristome.  (£a(/'oar;  Botany ^  §  61.) 

per'-i-stome,  per-i-sto'-mi-uin,  .t.  (Gr. 
TTcptcjTouios  (;jer's?onuo.s)— round  a  mouth  or 
aperture  ;  pref.  pcri-y  and  trrb/ia  {stoiiia)=^  the 
moutli.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  interior  apparatus  surrounding 
the  margin  of  the  sporangium  of  a  moss.  It 
is  just  inside  th«  annulus,  and  normally  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  cilia  or  teeth,  multiples 
of  four,  and  varying  in  number  fiom  four-  to 
eighty. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  mai-gin  of  the  aperture  in  a  univalve 
shell. 

(•2)  The  projecting  rim  or  border  sllrround- 
ng  the  edge  of  the  calyx  in  Voiticella. 
(3)  The  peristomial  space  (q.v.). 


per-i-sto'-mi-al, n.  [Eng.  peristom(c); -ial] 
Of  cr  pertauuiig  to  a  peristome. 

peristomial-space,  s. 

ZooU  :  A  space  between  the  mouth  and  the 
circumference  of  the  disc  iu  Actinia, 

per  i-sto'-mi-um,  s.    [Peristome.] 

*  per-i-streph'-ic,  a.  (Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
arpe'^w  (strepliii)  =  to  turn.)  Turning  round  ; 
revolving,  rotatory  ;  applied  to  the  paintings 
of  a  panorama. 


[Gr.  wcpitrrpo^  (peri- 
round  :    pref.  jvri-,  and 
L  turning,    from   cTTpec^w 


per-is'-tro-plie,  s. 

stropjo)  —  a  turning 
9Tpo<l>ri  (stroplu)  = 
(stiepko)  =  to  turn.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Diclipterse.  .  Peristrophe 
tinctoria.  a  bushy  plant,  common  in  woods 
around  Calcutta,  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Midnapore     for    the  dye. 

per'-i-Style,  s.  [Lat.  perirtylitim,  from  Gr. 
TrepiVruAof  (peri:itnlon) :  prel.  peri-^  and  tir. 
crri/Aos  (stuhs)  =  a  pill.ir,  a  column ;  Fr.  peri- 
style; Ital.  &  Sp.  peristUio.] 

Arch. :  An  open  couit  within  a  house,  liaving 
a  colonnade  around  it,  by  wliich  the  principal 
apartments  were  reached ;  the  exact  reverse 
ottlieperipteros,  though  the  saniein  character, 
the  one  being  inside,  the  other  outside  a 
building. 

per-i-styl'-i  um,  s.    [See  peeistti.e.] 

per-i-sys-to-le, s.  [Pref.  jw*.  a"<l  Eng. 
si/.sto!e(q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  The  interval  that  subsists  between 
the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart.  It  is 
only  perceptible  in  the  dying. 

•  per'-ite,  a.  [Lat,  peritns.}  [Experience,  s.] 
Skilled,  skilful,  cxperienceil. 

per-i-the'-9i-um,   s.     [Gr.   irfpieijm)  (;peTi- 
thekl)  =  a  lid,  a  cover  ] 
Botany : 

(1)  The  part  of  s  lichen  in  which  the  ascl 
are  immersed. 

(2)  The  part  which  contains  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  ef  Sphairia  and  its  allied  fungals; 
the  small,  flat  receptacles  in  which  asci  are 
formed  in  the  Pyrenomycetous  fungals. 


•  per-i'-tlon,  s.  [Perish.]  Perishing,  anni. 
hilation.    (Iij>.  Hall:  Works,  \i.  ill.) 

pe-rit'-o-mous,  a.  [Gr.  jrepijo^o?  (jtritO' 
vwi)  =  cut  oil  all  round,  abrupt,  steep:  pret 
peri.-,  and  to/aos  {toiitos)  ~  a  piece  cut  oil'.] 

Cryslall.  d:  Mia.:  Cleaving  iu  more  direc- 
tions than  one,  paiallel  to  the  axis,  the  facea 
being  ail  of  one  quality. 

per-i-to-ne'-al,  per-i-to-nee'-al,  a.  [Mod. 

Lat.   pcritt>nel.tLi)i),    peritona:(ttiii) ;    Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -a(.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  peritoneuuv 

per-i-to-ne-iini,  *  per-i-to-naB'-um,  s. 

[ijr.  nffltToyaiov  {jieritonaion):  pref.  peri-,  bug 
reivw  {teiiui)  =  to  stretch.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  serous  membrane,  enveloping 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  except 
the  open  ends  ol  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  the 
female,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with 
their  mucous  lining. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  third  tunic  in  the  cloaca  of 
the  Tunicata  (q.v.). 

per-i-to-ni'-tis,  s.  [Eng.  perito)i(euw) ;  suflL 
•itis  (q.V.).j 

PatluA. :  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
including  inetro-iieritonitis  or  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis, chronic  peritonitis,  supi'Urative  peri- 
tonitis, tubercular  j«ritonilis,  and  adhesive 
peritonitis,  withencysted  inflammatoryactions 
and  local  adhesions  of  opposed  parta.  Treat- 
ment must  be  extremely  active  and  early  to  be 
of  any  avail. 

per-i-tre'-xna,  &  [Pref.  peri-,  and  rpV* 
(trema)  =  a  hole.] 

Zool.  :  The  raised  margin  which  surrounds 
the  breathing-holes  of  Scorpions.    (Owen.) 

pe-rif-rioh-a,  s.  pi.  (Pref.  peri-,  and  Gr. 
epi(  (thrix),  ge'nit.  Tpixos  (triclios)  —  a  hair.] 

Zoo(. ;  An  order  of  Ciliata.  inhabiting  salt 
and  fresh  water,  by  some  authorities  con- 
sidered the  most  specialised  group,  a  view  in 
wliich  Saville  Kent  does  not  coincide,  for  he 
thinks  the  Hypotricha  should  occupy  the 
highest  iilace.  He  enumerates  eight  families  : 
Torquatellida!,  Dietyocystidae,  Actinobolida!, 
Halteriida;,  Gvrocorida>,  Dreeolariiclae,  and 
Ophryoseolecid'ae,  in  which  the  animalcules 
are  free-swimming  ;  and  Vorticellidie,  in  which 
they  are  sedentary  or  attached. 

pe-rif-rich-an,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  perlXrUMp.); 
Eng.  sutr.  -an'.\  ti--i\-j  individual  of  the  order 
Peiitiiclia(q.v.). 

pe-rit'-rich-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pmtr\M.a) ; 
Eng.  suit,  -otis.l  Belonging  to  the  Pel itricha 
(q.v.).    (Saville  Kent :  Man.  Infiisor.,  ii.  6'20.) 

per-i-tro'-clii -fim,  s.    (Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 

irepirpoxixv  (j'frifrot/iion),  fr<ini  irept  (peri)  = 
about,  around,  and  rpoxos  (Irochos)  =■  a  wheel.] 
Mecli. :  A  wheel  or  circle  concentric  with 
the  base  of  a  cylinder,  and  movalde  together 
with  it  about  an  axis.     [Axis,  s.,  3.] 

per-i-trom'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [5Iod.  Lat.  peri- 
trom{us);  l.at.  felii.  pi.  a.lj.  sufl'.  -idtc.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  hypotrichous  Ciliat;i, 
combining  the  characters  of  the  chlainydodon. 
tida"  and  the  Oxytrichidie.  There  is  a  single 
genus  reritromus  (q.v.). 

pS-rif-ro-mus,  ».  [Pref.  pfri-,  and  Gr. 
Tpono!  (Iroraos)  =  a  quivering  ;  rfoitta  (tromet!) 
z=  to  quiver.] 

2oo). ;  Tlie  sole  genus  of  the  family  Peri- 
tromidic  (q.v.).  There  is  but  one  species,  Fen- 
tromns  emmiv,  resembling  Kerona  polyporum, 
but  uniformly  cUiated  on  the  under  surface. 

pe-rif-ro-pal,  pe-rif-ro-pous,  o.    [Gr. 
jrepirpoiros  (peri(ropos),  from  prel.  peri-,  and 
TpeVcu  (trepo)  =  to  turn.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rotatory,  circuitous. 
2.  Bot.  (Of  the  embryo  of  a  iced):  Directed 
from  the  axis  to  the  horizon. 

per-I-typh-li'-tis,*.  tPref.  perl-,  and  Eng. 
typhlitis.] 

Pathol. :  The  extension  of  inflammatory 
typhlitis  (q.v.)  to  the  peritoneum  of  the  ad- 
jacent intestine  and  abdominal  wall;  now 
generally  diagnosed  as  appendicitis  (q.v.) 

per-i-u'-ter-ine,  o.    [Pref.  peri-,  and  Eng. 

uterine.] 

Anat. :  Surrounding  the  uterus.  Tliere  Is  t 
periuterine  hsematocele  and  a  phlegmon. 


ire,  iTet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  mr,  marine ;  go,  p8^ 


©te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father:  we,   .  .  _  _  .  _ 

or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ijoite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;  try.  Syriaji.    ee.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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per-i-vds'-cu-lar,  a.    [Fret  peri-,  and  Eng. 

luscitlar.] 

AtuU.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  any  structure 
Burroundin^  a  blood  vt-sscl.  There  are  peri- 
t^ojcu^r  caiiald  aiid  lyiii)>baiics. 

per-i-vis'-^er-aJ,  a,  [Pief.  pert-,  and  Eng. 
viactral  (q.v.).J 

Aiiat. :  Ajii'lied  to  the  space  surrounding 
the  viscera.  It  is  often  divided  into  cnin- 
partineiits  by  vertical  lamella;  between  llie 
liDily  walls  and  tlie  digestive  sac  of  the  A^ti- 
n"zoa. 

pcr'-i-wig,  "  per-e-wlg,  •  per-re-wlg, 
'  per-ri-wig,  ■  per-wich:,  *  per-wicke» 
•  per- wig,   •  per-wlgge,  •-.     fo.   Dut. 

j^eruyky  from  Vr.  p'rrvque  =  &  peruke  (q. v.).] 
A  peruke,  a  wig.    [Wig,  s.] 

*  peziwlg-pated«  a.  Wearing  a  peri- 
wig or  wi^. 


"  A    robu^tioua   ptritffia-pated    fellow." 
Bax.M.  111.  2. 


-  STiaketp,  : 


•  per'-i-wig,  r.^  [Periwig,  s.]  To  dress  in  a 
wig  or  anything  resembling  a  wig, 

"  Xor  with  Dubartaa  bridle  up  ttie  duods, 
Andperiwlff  with  wwol  the  (■.iMi'iIm  wnoda." 

Urt/Umt :  Art  <(f  I'octrg,  1. 

*  per'-i-winke,  s.    (Periwig.] 

per-i-win'-klo  (1),  per-ri-"win'-kle, 
•  per-i-wm'-cle,  s.    [A  corrupt-  of  a.s. 

piiiewincle,  peiliaps  from  J^t  pinn/ij  piiia  = 
a  niURcle,  and  A.S.  wiitcla  =  a  winkle.] 
Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Littorina  (q.v.).  Lit- 
toriiia  littorta  is  the  common  periwinkle. 

**  The  perlifflitcli;  prmwu.  the  cockle,  and  tin"  ahrimi)." 
Draytnti  :  Poly-Olbiun,  «.  2a. 

2.  PI. :  Tiie  family  Liltorinido;. 

per  i-win'-kle  (2),   •  per-venke,  •  per- 
Vlnlie,  s.      [A.y.  pcrvinca;,   fiom    I.ut,  per- 
vinai,  I'iiicapervinca,  from  vincio^t/i  bind; 
Fr.  prrrenclie.] 
Hot. :  The  genua  Vinea  (q.v.), 
"Tlironfth  priiiirowe  tufts,  in  thiit  iweet bower, 
lite /leritciiiiilf  trail  d  It*  wrentlm." 

M'ortUuKirtIt :  In  Early  Hi/rinj. 

"  pCP-i-wink'-ling,  a.  (Eng.  per(winll(f)  ; 
•iny.]  Winding;  a^  the  periwinkle  twines 
roun<]  plants. 

"  The  periurinkliiio  iwrch  thftt  winding  It-ads 
Vruia  uiy  cIom  cnainber  to  yuur  lord)ihit>'«  tell.** 
llrewer :  I.iufftnt.  iv.  2. 

*  per-jen-«te,  '  per-gene-tc,  *  per-i- 
on-ettO,  s.  FFirat  element  Mid,  Eng.  ;«re 
=  pear  ;  seconu,  the  .sanie  bja  Genitino  (q.v.).J 
A.  variety  of  eajly-ripening  pear;  a  geuiliug. 

"Bh«  nas  weliiiore  lilmful  on  t^^see 
Thau  la  the  iiewe  peri/cn^te  tree." 

Chaucrr:  C.  T..  S.349. 

•per-jU-ra'-tion,».  [Eng.  perjuiie)  ;  -ation.] 
Perjury.  (Fox,  in  Maitland:  Essays  on  lie- 
form,  p.  5S3.) 

pep'-jure,  *  par-Jure,  *  per-jewre,  v.t. 

(Kr.  jKirjurei,  w  jjarjuicr  =  to  furtiwcar  one's 
s  If,  from  Lilt.  ]>erjuro  ^  loUni^wtiir  ;  perjmus 
=  a  perjured  pcison,  from  per-,  used  in  a  bad 
senHe  (as  Eng.  /or*  iii/orswenr).  and  jin-n  =  to 
swea  ;  O.  Fr.  prrjurer  ;  8p.  ii  Port-  j/eryurar; 
Ital.  prrgiurare.] 

"  1.  To  cause  to  swear  falsely;  to  make 
perjured  or  forsworn. 

"  Want  will  perjure 
The  oe'er-touch'tl  vestal." 

^h'tiet/>.  :  Antont/  A  CUopatra,  IIL  13. 

2.  To  swear  falsely. 

"  Tliat  Hacked  lU^ine  too  dearelj  did  aanav. 

The  rui:utiii>eliO«  uf  tlielr  prriu'r^^l  i>tb. ' 

Upetuvr:  r.  ti..  II.  x\.  la 

3.  Rrjlcx.  :  To  forswear ;  to  swear  falsely 
loan  oath  injiidiciid  proceedings  :  as,  lie  lias 
perjured  himself. 

*  4.  To  make  a  false  oath  to ;  to  swear 
taUvly  lo.    (/.  FUlcJier.) 

per' -Jure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Pr.  parjiirr);  Sp.  A 
PiTt  I'-iji'To,  fnuTi  I.,at.  perjurus.]  [Perjure, 
f.J    A  perjured  person. 

"  Why.  hecitniM  In  like  a  fv^ufe,  wearing  papen." 
•^Shakrtp,  :  LoM'a  Lttbour'g  Lott,  Iv.  a. 

por'-Jured,  pa,  par.  k  a.    IPkrjl-rb,  tj.) 

A.  .1.^  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
JB.  .Is  adjective: 

1.  Having  sworn  falsely  ;  forsworn. 

2.  Sworn  falsely. 

"  From  my  foi-ehaad  wipe  a  pfrfumd  not*: 
VuT  uiiiie  u(T-iid  where  ntt  alike  du  dote.'' 

Ahakeip.  :  t-'te't  Ln'ittir't  IahI.  It.  t. 


'  per'-Jured-lj?,   *  per-jtircd-llo»  adv. 

[Eng.  perjnrrd  ;  -ly.]     In  a  j-erjured  manner. 
"  8o  (.Traiiell  *U(1  su  coiifldrntllc  Bay  ye  tlmn,  Mid  bo 
linplidrtilllr.  iH>  nmhlie,  mu  prrlurfdlir  rrcaiitiuid  uiltf 
iuxle  Iiijw.''—Bp.  liurdetter :  o/ JVu*  ubedi«nce ;  Totha 

per'-jur-cr,  *  per-Jor-onr,  «.    [Eng.  per- 

Jni\r),  v.  ;  -rr.]  One  who  perjures  himself; 
one  who  wilfully  and  knowingly  takes  a  false 
oatli  lawfully  administ^ired. 

*  pep-Jiir'-i-ous,  *  per'-jur-ous,  a,    [Lat. 

pcTjurionis,  from  perjuriis.]  [PtKJURE,  v.] 
Gudty  of  perjury ;  perjured  ;  contoiuiug 
perjury. 

*'  I'uffiuR  ihelr  bouIh  nwny  in  prrjurout  air." 
Ben  Jottton :  Lveru  Mian  out t^f  hu  Uumour.  (iuducL) 

per'-jur-^,  s.  [Lat.  pn-jurinm,  from  perjuro 
—  to  jierjure,  to  forswear;  i"r.  parjnre;  Sp.  & 
Pull,  perjurio ;  Itul.  pergiiirio.]  Tlie  act  of 
swearing  falsely,  or  of  violating  an  oath ; 
specif.,  in  law  the  act  or  crime  of  wilfully 
making  a  false  oath  or  aifinnation  in  judicial 
proceedings. 

"  The  crime  of  wilful  imd  corrupt  prrjury  Is  defliicd 
by  Sir  Kdw.  C'^ikc,  to  be  «  criine  couiiuitted,  wlieu 
a  lAvrfnl  oath  U  (idiiiiubtertd  in  sume  Judicial  pm- 
cct^diii^,  tii  a  i»er8oii  whu  swejirs  wilfully,  lilwoluttly. 
aud  falsely,  lu  a  matter  luiktrnal  to  tlir  iss>'(;  or  |Hjijit 
in  queatiuu." — Blackitotie:  Comment,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

perk  (1),  s.     [A  rariant  of  perch  (2),  s.  (q.v.),] 

1.  A  pole  I'lai^ed  horizontally,  on  wliich  yarns, 
&c.,  are  liunj;  to  dry,  also  a  peg  for  Bimilar 
jmrposes.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  measure  of  t\  yards.  (In  this  sense 
pron.  perk.) 

perk  (2),  $.    [Park.] 

*  perk,  *  peark,  *  perke»  a,  [Welsh  perc 
~  compact,  trim  ;  percu  =  to  trim,  tosuiarten  ; 
percus  =  sni&Tt ',  j»eri  =  smai't,  spruce;  pertu 
=  to  smart<;n.  Skcat  connects  it  with  Prov. 
Eng.  5pracA:=:  brisk,  lively  ;  Ir.«praM;=8pright- 
liness  ;  Icel.  s;«rA.T  =  lively.)  [Pert.]  Pert, 
smart,  brisk,  tiim,  spruce,  airy,  jaunty,  perky. 

'*  Tlicy  woyut  In  the  winile  wajpe  their  wriggle  tayles, 
Perhe  OS  a  puucouke  ;  but  nou  it  availed" 

ti§k;ti»cr  :  iihej/iteurdt  Culetuier ;  /V6. 

perk(l),  v.i,  [Etyni.  doubtfuL]  To  peer;  to 
look  sliarply  and  closely. 

•  perk  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Perk,  a.) 

A.  7  runs. :  To  make  smart  or  trim ;  to 
l)rai]k  ;  to  dress  up. 

B.  Intraus. :  To  act  saucily  or  jauntily. 

"  If.  after  all.  yon  tbiuk  It  a  d lai^race. 
That  >kl»aru'n  luias  tbua  perKt  it  in  your  tice." 
J'l'pe :  tpilvjiif  t'j  Jane  Stiore. 

perk  (3),  *  perke,  v.t.  &  i.    [Prob.  a  variant 
of  perch  (1),  v.,  or  of  prick,  v.] 
A*  Trans.  :  To  prick  up  ;  to  hold  up. 

"Tlic  S'lulrret  .  .  ,  there  whisks  bis  brush. 
Aud  perki  bis  ears. "  Cowper :  Tush,  tI.  819, 

B.  Iniraiix. :  To  perch. 

"  And.  with  an  awkward  briikneaa  not  Its  own. 
Looking  aruuiid.  and  perkma  ou  the  tiir-me. 
Triuui[)iiaut  Beeiu'd."  Churchill:  7'/it-  UntcUtd. 

perk'-et,  s.  [Eng.  perk  (1),  ». ;  dimin.  euff.  -etJ] 
A  liUlii  perk  or  pole. 

per'-kin,  5,  [Tor  perrykin,  from  perry,  and 
dimin.  sutT.  -Lin.]    A  kijid  of  weak  perrj', 

per'-kl-nesS.  s.  [Eng.  perky;  -nesa.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  beiug  jierky ;  jauntiness, 
saucincss. 

"The  unconcenii'd  audacity  of  the  whole  face,  even 
tlie  prrkinat  «f  the  wblakera"— A'v«niny  Standard, 
N.(V.  U.  IHttS. 

perk'  ihg,  a,  [Perk  (1),  ».)  Sharp,  keen, 
iiKluisitivc. 

'  Per'-kln-iffm,  «.    [See  def.J 

Ui^t.  £  Med. :  The  system  of  treating 
disease  nn<l  riMuoving  IocaI  pain  hy  means  of 
nirtullic  tiacLura  (q.v.),  advocated  by  Dr. 
Elisha  Perkins. 

*  Per'-kJn  ist,  s.  [Pekkisirm.]  One  who  sup- 
ports or  pmcti.ses  Perkinism. 

•  por-kin-ltst'-ic.  a,     [Eng.   Perkinbt;  -ic] 

Jtelating  to  or  belonging  to  P«Tkiiii«m. 

pcrk'-j^,  n.  [Eng.  perk,  u.  ;  -y.]  Pert»  perk, 
trim,  jaunty.  Niucy. 

per' -la,  s.     [Etym,  doubtful.] 

tliitjnn.  :  The  typical  genus  of  tlio  PerlldiD 
(q.v.).  Ferlit  cautLita,  the  SUtae-fly,  la  brown 
In  enliiiir,  and  np|irarain  April.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent bait  for  lif'Ut. 


per-la'-coous(ceas8b)ta.  [Pbaklaceous.] 
per-l^'-tes,  *-.     [Etym,  doubtful.] 

P(da;onL  :  A  genus  of  MarsnpialU.  Two 
species  are  known  from  the  Middle  Purbocks. 

per'-li-d£8,  «.   pi.     (Mod.    Lat.  perlia);    IaI. 
fcui.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ida:] 

Entom. :  Stone-flies  ;  the  only  family  of  the 
suborder  PIecopt«ra(q.v.).  Head  large,  qitad- 
rate  ;  antennn-,  many  jointed,  tapering  ;  three 
ocelli  yeni-rally  present,  wings  with  eUmgated 
cells  divided  by  crosi-veins,  the  hinder  pair 
broa<Ier  than  the  anterior  ones,  and  in  repose 
so  folded  as  closely  to  enwrap  the  abdomen. 
Body  long,  abdomen  often  ending  in  two- 
jointed  lllaments;  legs  powerfid;  tarsi  Uiree- 
juinted  ;  the  larvae  are  like  the  adults  excejit 
in  wanting  wini^'S.  They  live  in  running 
water.  Tlie  perfect  insect  is  found  on  plants 
near  streams ;  they  are  inert,  and  allow 
themselves  t«  l>e  readily  captui-cd.  Several 
species  are  British. 

perl'-ite,  s.  [Gcr.  perl  =  pearl ;  suff.  -ite 
(i'*f»W.;.j 

Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  obsidian  (q.v.)  with  an 
enamel-like  lustre  and  a  gray  colour.  Struc- 
ture, usually  gtanular,  tine  to  coarsr-giained, 
occasionally  spherulitic.  Sub-trauslui-eiit  to 
opaque.  Under  the  microscope  it  exhibits 
numerous  more  or  less  elliptical  or  splieroidal 
cracks,  which  are  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  rock  wliile  cooling, 

per-lit'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  perlit{e);  su(T.  -ic] 

Petrol.  :  Of  the  structure  of  perlite;  ha\ing 
somewhat  concentric  and  approximately 
spiiirnidal  or  clliptiCiil  figures  develo|H'd  from 
numerous  minuto  cracks  of  varying  curvature. 
Observed  not  only  in  perlite  (q.v.)  but  in 
Trachyiyte  (q.v.).    (Kutiey.) 

*  per'-lous,  a.    [Paulous,  Perilous.] 

•  per-liis-tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  perlustmtiis, 
pa.  par.  of  prrln.stio  =^  to  wander  through: 
per  =  through,  and  lustro  =  to  wander.]  The 
act  of  viewing  or  inspecting  all  over. 

"  By  the  pfrtuttratian  of  auch  famous  cltiea."- 
IJowetl :  Initru't./ur  Traeelli:r$,  p.  1G9. 

"  pcr'-mai,  &  [Ital.  j*eit)ui;  Fr.  pemie. ;  Turk. 
pfTiiieh,  from  Gr.  -nipafxa.  (peraimi)  =^  a  place 
for  crossing,  a  ferry  ;  Ger.  7>ra/tj;t;  Prov.  Eng. 
prame,  pram,  praam  =  &  flat-bottumed  boat] 
A  small  I'uikish  boat.     (BuUcy.)    [Praam.] 

"  per-naa-gy,  s.  [Turk.pC7-»i«d'ji.]  A  man  who 
rows  01-  maiia''es  a  pcrma,  or  flmall  Turkish 
bi>at.     (Biuley.) 

"  per'-man-a-bic,  a.  [Tjit.  permaTuo  =  to  re- 
main, U)  eiuUirc]    Permanent. 

per'-ma^Ben9e.  per'-ma-nen-yj?,  s.   [Fr. 

ptrmanfni-e,  from  permanent  =  permanent 
(q.v,);  Sp.  &  port.  j)erman^ncia ;  Ital.  />fmuz- 
n^nza.]  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  per- 
manent; c<mtinuance  or  llxedness  in  the  same 
state,  place,  or  durwtion. 

•'  Neither  wiw  there  over  any  of  the  ancients  befors 
ChrlstUbiDty.  that  held  the  mtula  futurv /•rnnunfftir^ 
after  death,  uho  did  not  likewise  luwcrt  Ita  pr» 
existence.  '—Ct*Uvorfh  :  Jnf^llrrtM<iI  Si/ttem,  \>.  39. 

^  For  a  permanenq/ :  For  a  fixed  time;  not 
temporarily. 

pcr'-ma-nent,  a.    (Fr. ,  from  Lat.  pmnajuru, 

pr.  par.  ol  jn-rmaiun  =  to  remain,  to  ciiduro: 
j-t'.r  =  tliroU(;li,  tlir-'U^'Iiout,  and  vi(iufo=  to  re- 
main ;  Sp.,  Port.,  A:  Ital.  permanentt.] 

L  Ordinn'nj  Laugxiage : 

L  Continuing  in  the  same  stato,  place,  or 
condition  ;  durable ;  not  temporary  or 
changing;  lasting,  abiding,  fixed;  remaining 
unaltered  or  unremovcd. 

2.  Of  long  ctrntinuanco. 

IL  Hot. :  The  same  as  pEnaiBTENT  (q.v.). 
Used  chiedy  of  leaves. 

ponnanont-tnk,.i.  A  s'dution  of  nitrat« 
of  .silver  thii'keiied  Willi  sap-green  or  Cochineal, 
UKcd  fur  marliuiK  linen. 

permonont-way,  s. 

llaU.-rng. :  Tlif  llnishcd  road-bod  and  track, 
including  bridges,  viaducts,  crosNings,  and 
swit<.'heK.  The  term  is  r.srd  in  contraiiistinc- 
tlon  to  a  t'-mnomry  way,  such  hh  Is  made  in 
const  ruclloit,  for  removing  the  soil  of  cuttings 
and  making  llUings. 

permanont  white,  s. 

Oirm. :     llaric   siilpliate  ;    It  is  used  as  a 


bSil.  h6^ ;  p^t,  J<J^1 :  cat,  yell,  ohorua,  yhln,  bexiQh ;  go,  ^om  ;  thin,  t^hls ;  sin*  a^ ;  expeot,  Xonophon,  ef  1st.    -In*. 
-«laa;»  -tlaa  =  shan.   -tlon,  -alon  =  ahun ;  -^on.  -^ ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlons,  -bIoub  -  shiis.    -bio,  -dlo,  A:c.  -^  b^l,  d^L 
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water-colour  pigment,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  eartlieuware. 

per'-ma-nent-lj^,  tidv.  [Eng.  permanent ; 
ly.]  In  a  permanent  state  or  manner;  last- 
ingly; with  long  continuance  ;  in  a  fixed  state 
or  place. 

per-man'-ga-nate,  s.   [Eng.  permanganiic) ; 
■aU.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  permanganic  acid- 
permanganate  of  potasli.  s. 

Chan.  :  K^MnoOa-  Tlie  principal  ingrc'lient 
In  the  preparati'on  known  as  Condy's  Fluid. 
It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  deodorizer. 

per-man-gSJl'-IC,  a.  [Pref.  -per-,  and  Eng. 
nuinganic.\  Derived  from  or  containing  man- 
gauic  acid. 

permanganic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  H-^Mn.jOg.  Hydrogen  permangan- 
ate. Obtained  by  dissolving  potassium  per- 
manganate iu  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
disLilliiig  the  solution  at  60-70'.  It  passes 
over  in  violet-ccloured  vapours,  and  con- 
denses to  a  dark  green  liquid,  haviiig  a 
metallic  lustre.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
absorbs  moisture  greedily,  and  acts  as  a 
powerful  oxidising  agent. 

•  per-min'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  permansio,  from 
permariso  =  to  remain.)  Continuance,  per- 
manence, durableness.  {Pearson:  OiitheCTced, 
art.  10.) 

per-me-a-bll'-i-t^,  s,  [Fr.  permeabiUti, 
from  permeable  =  permeable  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  permeable. 

per'-me-a-We,  a.  [Lat.  vernuabilis,  from 
peniifo  =  'U)  permeate  (q.v.);  Fr.  permeal'le  ; 
Up.  permeable  ;  Ital.  pemieabUe.]  Capable  of 
being  permeated  or  passed  through  without 
rupture  or  displacem-ent  of  parts  ;  admitting 
or  capable  of  permeation;  yielding  passage; 
penetrable;  used  espec.  of  substances  which 
allow  the  passage  of  fluids. 

per'-me-a-'bly.  adv.  [Eng.  permmh(Ie)  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  penut-abie  manner ;  so  as  to  be  permeable. 

per'-me-a-me-ter,  «.  An  instrument  for 
measjuring  magnetic  permeability. 

•  per'-me-ant,  a.  [Lat  pemeans,  pr.  par.  of 
j»erj;wo  — topernieatrCq.v.).]  Passing; through  ; 
permeating.  {Browiu :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  V.) 

pcr'-me-ate,  vJ.  [Lat.  pemeatus,  pa.  par. 
of  peniieo=  to  pass  through:  per  =  through, 
and  vieo  =  to  pass  ;  Ital.  permeare.) 

1.  To  pass  through  the  pores  or  interstices 
of;  to  peneti-ate  and  j-ass  through  witliout 
causing  rupture  or  displacement  of  the  parts 
of  the  substance  passed  through  ;  applied 
espec.  to  fiuids  which  pass  through  substances 
€i  loose  texture  :  as,  Water  periwates  sand. 

2.  To  penetrate  and  fill ;  to  pervade. 

"That  subtil  fiery  substance,  which  permeates  and 
p«r\'ailp3  the  whole  world."— CtidwortA;  inteil.Syttan, 
p.  456. 

per-me-a'-tion,  s.  [Permijate.I  The  act  of 
permeating  or  passing  through  the  pores  or 
interstices  of  any  substance. 

"A  mutunl  iu-existence  and  jiermeation  of  oat 
mother."— Cudtcoi-fA:  Intell.  Hyitem,  p.  559, 

perm'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  A.  1.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Perm,  a  province 
of  Russia,  separated  into  two  parts  by  the 
Ural  Mountains. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rocks  described 
under  B. 

B.  As  siihstontive: 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick  I. 
Murchison.  in  Oct.  1S41,  to  a  series  of  strata 
previously  looked  upon  as  the  base  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone,  but  which  have  greater 
atfinity  to  the  Carboniferous  deposits.  The 
two  strata  are  now  classified  apart,  and  it  is 
recognisei-i  that  between  them  runs  the  great 
break  separating  the  Palarozoic  from  the 
Secondary  strata.  Mr.  Hull  thus  divides  the 
English  Permian  strata : — 

N.w.     y.E. 

of  Eng.  of  Kug. 
Fe«t  thick. 
Loner  PermiAn  .  Red  fcnd  Variegated 

Sanaatune       .  -  .       8000      100—250 
Hlddle  Permian  .  Sl;»imesiwi      Liine- 
iitune    and    Marl 

Slate 10—80  «00 

Upper  Penuian  .  Red  Saudstooe  and 

Claya 600      60—100 


The  Lower  Permian  consists  of  the  Penrith 
sandstone.  The  Labyrinthodont  footprints  in 
Corncockle  Muir  quarry,  near  Dumfiies,  were 
of  this  age.  There  are  also  angular  breccias, 
attributed  by  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  to  the 
action  of  floating  ice.  The  Middle  Permian 
is  best  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and 
Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear  and  the  Tees. 
[MAONEstAN-LiMKSTONE.]  The  Upper  Per- 
mian attains  its  chief  thickness  at  St.  Bees' 
Head,  in  Cumberland.  In  Germany  two 
tyites  of  strata,  a  Rothliegende  anil  a  Zech- 
stein  group,  exist  in  the  Permian,  hence  called 
Dyas  'n.v.).  In  Russia  the  Peiniian  rocks 
occupy  an  area  twice  the  size  of  France.  The 
Permian  rocks  contain  a  fauna  and  flora  of  110 
genera  and  2'2y  species,  viz.  plants,  18  genera 
and  2(5  species.  Among  animal  remains  are 
Echiuodermata,  2  genera  and  2  species;  Crus- 
tacea, 4  genera  and  29  species ;  Brachiopoda, 
15  genera  and  :iG  species;  Conchifera,  20  genera 
and  37  species  ;  Gasteropoda,  11  genera  and 
26  species ;  Cephalopoda,  1  genera  and  1 
species  ;  Fishes,  11  genera  and  26  species ; 
Reptiles,  9  genera  and  17  species.  No  birds  or 
mammals.  (Etheridge. )  Among  the  plants 
are  Psaronius,  among  the  tislies,  Palaeoniscus, 
and  among  the  reptiles,  Proterosaurus  (q.v.)  ; 
the  former  are  but  few  compared  with  those 
of  the  immediately  preceding  Carboniferous 
system.  Mr.  Etheridge  believes  that  tlie 
Permian  rocks  iu  general  were  deposited  in 
isolated  basins,  probably  of  fresh  water,  which 
undt-rwent  extreme  concentrationand  chemical 
precipitation.  Some  salt  springs  rise  in  or 
through  the  formations.  There  are  traces  of 
extinct  Permiiin  volcanoes  in  Duinfries  and 
Ayrshire.  The  Permian  system  is  almost 
absent  from  the  United  States,  and  from  North 
Anu-ricft  generally,  there  being  but  a  few 
isolated  traces  of  it  in  the  Western  States. 
Tht^re  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  Permian 
from  the  Carbonifenms,  the  latter  running 
upwanls  into  the  former,  with  no  clear  line  of 
demarkatiou. 

Permian-period,  s. 

Geol. :  The  period  during  which  the  Per- 
mian strata  were  being  deposited. 

Fermian-rocks.  s.  pi.    [Permian,  B.] 

Pemuan- system,  s.    [Permian,  B.] 

per-mill'-age,  ».     Rate  per  thousand. 

*  per-nus'-9i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  p^rm  (<ceo  =  to 
mix  thoroughly ;  per  =  thoroughly,  and 
miscm=  to  mix.]  Capable  of  being  mixed  ; 
admitting  of  mixture. 

per-miss',  s.  [Lat.  pennissum,  neut.  sing,  of 
permi:>sus.]  [Pkrmission.]  A  permitted 
choice  or  selection  ;  specif.,  in  rhetoric  a  tigure 
in  which  the  thing  is  committed  to  the  decision 
of  one's  opponent. 

per-mis-si-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  permissibU ; 
■ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  permis- 
sible; allowableiiess. 

per-IP W' -si-ble,  a.  [Lat.  permissus.]  [Per- 
mission.] That  may  be  permitted  or  adlowed  ; 
allowable. 

per-mis'-si-'bly,  adv.  [Eng.  permissibile)  ; 
■ly.]  In  a  permissible  or  allowable  manner ; 
allowably. 

per-miss'-idn  (as  as  sll)«5.  [Lat.  permissio, 
from  permissiis,  pa.  par.  of  perm,iUo=  to 
permit  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  permis.-iiofi ;  Sp.  per- 
mision;  Ital.  permUsiont.]  The  act  of  per- 
mitting or  allowing;  liberty,  leave,  or  licence 
given  ;  authorization,  allowance. 

"The  ...  will 
And  hiRh  permission  of  all  ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  ftt  larRe.'  JlUton:  F.  L.,  L  213. 

per-mis'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  permissus,  pa.  par.  of 
permitto  =  to  permit  (q.v.).] 

1.  Permitting  ;  granting  liberty,  leave,  or 
permission;  allowing;  not  hindering  or  for- 
bidding. 

*2.  Granted,  permitted,  or  allowed  without 
hindrance. 


Permissive  Bill,  s. 

English  L^w  A  bill  giving  two-thirds  of  tho 
ratepayers  ofa  parish  the  right  to  refuse  licences 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  its 
limits.  The  great  advocat«>  of  this  measure 
was  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P.  Motions  in  its 
favour  were  seven  times  defeated  between  1864 
and  1876.     In  1877,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 


Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  Local  Option  (q.v.)  advocated  instead. 

permissive-laws,  s.  pi.  Laws  wh.cfa 
permit  certain  persons  to  have  or  enjoy  the 
use  of  certain  things,  or  to  do  certain  acts. 

permissive -waste,  s. 

Law.  :  The  neglect  to  do  necessary  repairs. 

per-mia'-sive-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  permissive ; 
-hi.]  In  a  permissive  manner  ;  by  permissiOD  ; 
without  hindrance  or  probioition. 

per-miss'-O  ry,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
arising  frum,  t-ir  based  upon  permission. 

*  per-mtst'-ion  (1  as  y),  •  per-mix'-tion 

(X  as  k),  s.  [Lat.  pemiistio,  permixtio,  from 
permistus,  permixtus,  pa.  par.  of  pennisceo  =  to 
mix  thoroughly  ;  Vv.  pennixtion.]  The  act  of 
mixing  ;  the  state  of  being  mixed  ;  mixture. 

per-mif ,  *per-myt,  v.t,  &  i.  [Lat.  permitto 
=  to  let  pass    through:  jwr  =  through,  and 
miMo  =  to  send.  Fr.  permettre ;  11a\.  permcttere  ; 
Sp.  permitir.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  allow  by  silent  consent,  or  by  not 
offering  opposition  or  hindrance  ;  to  suffer  or 
allow  without  prohibition  or  interference  ;  to 
look  on  at  and  allow  a  person  to  act,  or  a 
thing  to  be  done  ;  to  tolerate. 

"  Shall  we  thua  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scand&loiis  breath  to  fall 
Oa  blm  so  near  us?" 

StmAefp. :  Measure  /or  Measure,  v.  X. 

2.  To  allow  by  express  consent  given;  to 
give  permission,  leave,  licence,  liberty,  or 
authority  to  ;  to  authorize. 

"Thou  «rt  permitted  to  Bpeak  for  thyself."— ,icr* 
xxvi.  I. 

*  3.  To  resign ;  to  give  over  ;  to  refer ;  to 
leave. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  give  leave,  licence,  or  per- 
mission ;  to  allow  ;  to  suffer:  as,  To  act  as 
circumstances  permit. 

per-mit,  s.  [Permit,  v.]  Permission,  leave, 
warrant,  licence  ;  specif.,  a  written  warrant  or 
authority  given  by  officers  of  the  customs  or 
excise,  or  other  competent  authority,  for  the 
removal  of  dutiable  goods,  as  spirits,  wines, 
tea,  &c.,  from  one  place  to  another 

"  per-mit '-tan  96,    s.      [Eng.  permit  ,*  -ance] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Tlie  act  of  permitting  or  allow- 
ing; permission;  allowance;  leave. 

2.  Elect.:  Electrostatic  capacity  depending 
on  the  power  of  the  dielectric. 

*  per-m?tt-tee',  s.  [Eng.  permit;  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  permission  is  granted  ;  one  to  whom 
a  permit  is  granted. 

per-mit'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  permit,  v.  ;  -tr.]  One 
who  permits  or  allows. 

"The    pemtilter.    or    not     a     hitiderer   of   bIh." — 
Edwards :  Freedom  of  th»  Will,  pt-  iv.,  i  9. 

per-mit-tiv'-i-ty,  i.  The  numerical  ratio 
of  the  permittance  of  a  dielectric  to  that  of  air. 

"  per-mix*,  v.t.  [Lat.  permixtus,  pa.  par.  of 
permisceo  =  to  mix  thoroughly.]  To  mix 
together ;  to  mingle, 

*  per-mix'-tion  (x  as  k),  *.    [Permistion.j 

Per -mo-,  pre/.  [Permian.]  Related  to  the 
Permian  (q.v.). 

Permo-carboniferoos  rocks,  $.  pi. 

Geot.  :  The  transititMial  beds  connecting  the 
Carboniferous  with  the  Permian  in  cases 
where  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  is 
not  obvious.  The  name  arose  in  coimexion 
with  American  strata,  but  instances  of  the 
same  transition  occur  in  Dcibyshi:e,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Cheshire.  In  the  basins  of  Pilsen 
and  Rakowitz,  in  Bohemia,  they  have  yielded 
forty-three  species  of  Amphibians,  some  with 
the  gills  stdl  visible.  Other  Ampliibiana 
occur  at  Autun  in  France. 

*  per-mut'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr,  ]  Capable  of  being 
permuted  or'exchanged ;  exchangeable. 

*  per-mut'-a-We-ness,  «.  [Eng.  permut- 
able :  -ness.]'  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being 
permutable. 

*  per-mut'-a-W;^,  adv.  [Eng.  permittabiU) ; 
■ly.]  In  a  permutable  manner ;  interchange- 
ably. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot 
or,  wore.  woU^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire.  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


permutation— peroxide 
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perxnu  ta-tlon,   *  per-mu-ta-clon,   s. 

(Fr.  ptinnutidinn,  from  l.at.  ptrmulatwnem. 
ace.  ui  permutatio  =■  &  chaDging,  from  penau- 
tatMS,  pa.  i>ar.  of  permuto  =  to  permute  (q.v.). 
8p.  permtUacion  ;  ItaL  permutaziotie.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  exchanging  cmo 
tblng  for  another;  mutual  cliange ;  intt-r- 
change  ;  intermutation. 

"A  permuC-ttion  of  number  Is  pregoant  In  Ian- 
jnages."— Bcri/Zry. 

2.  Math. :  Change  or  combination  of  any 
nnmlier  of  quantities.  The  different  arraufre- 
ments  whii-li  cau  be  made  of  any  uuiiii>er  of 
given  quantiti's,  when  a  certain  number,  or 
the  whole  of  tlieiii,  art*  taken  togetiier:  thus  the 
pennutations  of  a,  h,  auU  c,  taken  two  together, 
are  ah,  ac,  ba  be,  ca,  and  cb.  The  niiinber  of 
pennutations  of  n  things  taken  two  together 
is  n  (n  —  1)  ;  of  n  things  takeu  tliree  together, 
n  (n  -  1)  (n.  —  -2),  and  so  on. 

permutation-look,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock  in  which  the  moving 
parts  are  cajjable  of  transposition,  so  tliat, 
being  arranged  iu  any  concerted  order,  it 
Iwconies  necessary,  before  shooting  the  bolt,  to 
arrange  the  tumblers.     [Letter- lock.] 

•  per-mut©',  v.t.  [I^at.  permuto,  from  p€r  = 
through,  corn]'Ietely,  and  muto  =  to  change  ; 
Sp.  &  Fort,  permutar  ;  Ital.  permutare.} 

1.  To  interchange. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  to  barter  ;  to  traffic. 

"  Where  It  shiill  chance  the  same  to  be  bought, 
trucked,  permuttd,   or  given."— ^ucA/uyl.'    Vuyaijet, 

"  per-mut'-cr,  s.     [Eng.  pcrmui(e);  -er.]  One 

who  exclianges. 

pern,  s.    [Pehnis.]    The  Honey-buzzard. 

•  pom,  t'.(.  [Xorm.  Fr.  perner  (O.  Fr.  penre, 
prtnre^  Fr.  prendre)=tAi  take.]  To  turu  to 
proht ;  to  sell. 

"  Pern  tbelr  prufi^ssloD.  their  religion  wince." 

SyfresCer :  Du  /iurtat,  IV.  Iv.  2. 

per'-na,  «.  [IM.  =  (l)  a  ham,  (2)  a  mollusc,  a 
pinna.'fp'in  Gr.  Tre'pca  (perua)  =a  ham.] 

Zf>ol.  ^  PultFont. :  A  genus  of  Aviculid;e. 
Shell  m«»re  or  less  nearly  equivalve,  com- 
pressed, subquadratc,  right  valve  with  a 
Dyssal  sinus.  Known  species  eighteen  recent, 
all  from  the  tropics  of  the  two  heniispherws  ; 
fossil  thiity,  from  the  Trias  onward.  Pcrrui 
mullcti  characterizes  the  Atherlield  Clay  in 
the  Upper  Neocomian, 

Per-nam-bii'  CO,  5.    [See  def.] 
Oa>g.  :  A  jirovince  of  BraziL 

Pemambuco-wood.  s. 

Bot, :  Ccesalpinia  echinata,     [Brazil  (1).] 

•pem'-an-^y,    s.       [O.    Fr.    prenanre,    from 
prenre/penrr  ;  Fr.  prendre;  Lat.  7>re?Mio  =  to 
take.]    IPicRs,  r.J 
LaiP  :  The  act  of  ta.king  or  receiving. 

"Tlie  actu.il  pmianc;/  of  the  proflta  (that  la,  the 
tAklii)!.  iH-rceiitfuti,  or  r«cri]>t,  of  the  rcuta  and  other 
hlvautAhcm  nriBiuK  'herefrom)."— AJacAitons  .'  Com- 
m&nl..  bk.  II.,  cb.  11. 

•  per -nS.v'-J- gate,  v.t.  [Xj&t.  pemavigo.] 
INavh;atk.]    To  sail  over  or  across. 

"per'-nel,  a.    [Pimcernel.] 

1.  The  pimpernel. 

2.  A  soft,  elTeminate  fellow. 

"  These  tender  pemrlt  must  have  one  gown  for  the 
day,  liuothor  for  the  ulghU"— />iM-f«yfon  ;   Workt.  pt  M. 

•  por-nic'-l6n  (C  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  per/iicics.] 

iPEKStciuUs.J     Destriutiou. 

LnokInK  ftboiit.  beheld  iicrnirion 

Ajipriinrliliig  knlghL"        Butler  :  Budtbras,  L  3. 

per-ni'-oloUS  (1),  a.  [Fr.  pa-nicievx,  from 
Lat.  jierii  iriosus  =  destructive,  from  pernicies  = 
destruction  :  pvr  ■=■  thoroughly,  and  nex,  genit. 
n«cii  =  death  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pcTJiicioso.] 
1.  Destructive  ;  having  the  j'ower  of  de- 
ftroying,  killing,  or  injuring;  very  injurious 
or  mischievous  ;  noxious,  hurtful. 

"The  p#mic/ouj  cirpct*  of  the  hijuntlce  which  evil 
ftdvlaer*  were  nuw  urging  hliu  tu  commlL"— J/ac- 
auJoy;  llUt.  Kng.,  ch.  xiL 

•2.  Harbouring  evU  designs;  malicloas, 
wicked,  mischievous. 

"Thl«  pertttrlmu  cuillfT ilriiMty." 

Shake*p. :  i/eiunre  for  Jfsasur*,  T. 

*per-n]['-olous  (2),  a.  [JM.  pemix,  genit. 
jxr/ic  us.]    (^iiick,  swift,  ready, 

"Ptirt  Incentive  reed 
Provide,  p«mici'iui  wtth  one  toiicli  to  Are.* 

Mil«nt.-  f.  l..rl  tsa 


I>er-ni' -clous -IJr^  adv.  [Eng.  prmiciou3(\); 
■ly.]  In  a  i>erniiioiis,  destructive,  or  hurtful 
manner  ;  noxiously,  mischievously,  mali- 
ciously. 

"  Atl  the  commone 
Bate  bim  pemUriomlv.' 

Shaketp.  :  I/enry  nil.,  IL  1. 

per-ni'-cious-ness,  s.  (Eng.  pemiciousd) ; 
-/tcjis.]  Tlie  quality  or  stat^-  of  being  perni- 
cious ;  injuriousness  ;  huitfulness. 

•  per-lli9'-i-tSr,  s.  [Fr.  pemicite,  from  Lat. 
pf-rnix,  genit.  pernicis  =  swift.)  [Pernicious 
(2).J    Swiftness  of  motion  ;  celerity. 

"  Endued  with  grent  swUtuesa  or  pemicity.'—Ray  : 
On  the  Creation,  pt.  L 

per-mc'-ket-t^,  a.  [Perhajis  from  Fr.  par 
—  through,  and  niquet  =  a  trifle,]  Particular 
or  precise  in  trifles  ;  fastidious. 

per-ni'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Pernin«.) 

per-ni'-n»,  per-iii'-i-d»»  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
pern^a) ;  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -iiiiB  ;  also  i  c;ou- 
nect.,  and  sufl.  -uZte.] 

ZooL  :  A  sub-family  of  Aviculidae.  Cartilage 
in  a  series  of  transverse  furrows.  Anterior 
muscular  scar  generally  very  small.    (Tate.) 

per'-m-6»  s.  [Lat.,  from  pema  (q.v.).]  A 
kibe  upon  the  foot ;  a  chilblain. 

per'-ms,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Cuvier,  who 
introduced  this  name,  does  not  explain  wliy.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Aquilinae  (q.v.),  with 
three  species,  from  the  Palsearc.ic,  Oriental, 
and  Ethiopian  regions.  Beak  moderate,  lore 
covered  with  serrated  featliers ;  tarsi  mode- 
rate, semi-plumed  ;  acrotarsia  reticulated  ; 
third  qnill  longest.  Pernis  apivorus  is  the 
Honey-Buzzard  (q.v.). 

•  per-noc-ta'-li-an,  ».      [Lat.  pemocto  =  to 

pass  the  night.]    (Pern'octation.]    One  who 
watches  or  keeps  awake  all  night. 

•  per-noc-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  pcmoctatlo,  from 
prrnocto  =  to  pass  the  night :  per  =  through, 
and  nar,  genit.  nock's- =  night.]  The  act  or 
state  of  i>assing  the  whole  niglit ;  the  act  of 
watching  all  night. 

"  By  the  efluBion  of  alms,  or  per7ioctation»  or  abodes 
In  prayers  "—Bp.  Taylor :  Holy  D^ln-j,  ch.  vi.,  5  2. 

per'-nor,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  pernor,  from  perncr 
~  to  take ;  Fr.  preneur.]  [Pern,  v.,  Per- 
nancy.] 

Im,w  :  One  who  receives  the  profits  of  lands, 
tithes,  kc. 

per-6-dic'-tX-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  irripos  (pcros)=. 
inaitiied,  and  fieticriKo;  (ticikt ikos)  :=  a.h]e  to 
show.] 

ZooK  :  A  genus  of  Nycticebinre  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  sjiecies,  Ptrodicticus  potto,  from  Sierra 
Leone.  The  index  finger  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
tubercle,  to  which  fact  the  scientilic  name 
has  reference.     [Potto.J 

per  dr-8kine»  per-oW-skine  (w  as  f),  s. 

[After  Von  Pendski  of  St.  IVtersl.urg ;  sufl". 
•ine(Min.):  Russ.  A  Ger.  ^wrou'sfcin-.J 
Af in, :  The  same  as  Tbiphvlite  (q.v.). 

per-of -^kite,  s.  [After  Von  Perofski  of  St. 
Petersburg;  sutf.  -iteiMin.);  GaT.  perowskit.] 
Mill. :  A  mineral  originally  regarded,  be- 
cause of  its  cubic^iabit,  as  isometric  in  crys- 
tatliziiti<m,  subsequently  supposed  to  be 
rhonibohedral,  and  now  shown  by  Baumhaner 
and  others  to  be  orthorhotnbic.  Dana  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  dimorphous,  liabit  of 
crystals  miirkeiily  isometric.  Hardness,  6*5  ; 
Bp.  gr.  4'U17  to  4-uy9  ;  lustre,  metallic  to 
adamantine  ;  colour,  varying  sliadesof  yellow, 
brown  to  black  ;  transparent  to  opaque. 
Compos. ;  titanic  aciil,  00*4  ;  lime,  40  0  =  lOi). 
From  Achmatofsk.  Urals,  whence  the  llnt-st 
crystals  have  l>ecri  obtained,  and  subsequently 
from  several  other  localities. 

po-rogue',  s.    [PiRooL'E.] 

t  p6r'-6-nat0,  a.  {I*at.  7)rroMo(««  =  wearing 
hoots  of  uiitannrd  leather,  from  j)ero  =■  a  kind 
of  boot  iimde  of  raw  hide.) 

Hot.  (0/ the  .sfi;)M  qf  fungi):  Laid  thickly 
over  witli  a  woolly  substance  eudlng  in  a 
substance  like  nieaL 

pgr'  i-ne, ».  [Gr.  »r«poin7(peron^  =  tho  tongue 
of  a  bueklu  or  brooch;  the  small  bono  of  the 
arm  or  leg.) 

Anal. :  The  fibula  (q.v.). 


per-o-ne'-^,  s.    (PERost;.) 

Entom, :  The  typical  getius  of  the  Peroneida 
(q.v.).  Ptronea  cristana  is  a  brown  moth^ 
about  three-qiuLfters  of  au  inch  in  the  expan- 
sion of  its  wings,  found  In  Epping  Forest,  the 
New  Forest,  kc. 

per-^-ne'-al,  a.  [Eng.  pemne;  -al.]  Of  or 
I'ertaintng  'u>  the  perone  or  fibula.  There  arc 
peroneal  muscles,  also  a  peroneal  nerve  and 
vein. 

peroneal-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  fibula  (q.v.). 

per-6-ne'-iHl«,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  perone(ay^ 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -itia:.\ 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  ToitrU 
cina.  Anterior  wings  rather  broad,  usually 
having  some  tufts  of  raised  scales.  Larva  feed- 
ing bi'tueen  united  leaves.  British  speciea 
tweiity-on«.     {Stainton.) 

per-o-no-spor'-a,  s.  [kjt  irepovrf  (peroni\ 
[Perone],  and  o-rropd  (sjwra),  or  irnopo^  {sporos) 
=  a  seed. ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Perono- 
spor-'je  (q.v.).  Peronospora  in/estans  is  the 
Potato  blight,  causing  the  potato  disease  (q.v.). 

per-6-n6-8p6r'-e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  per- 
onospor{a) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ear.l 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  fungals,  suborder  Phyco- 
mycetes.  The  species  live  within  the  tissue 
of  flowering  plants,  the  branches  of  the  my- 
celium penetrating  between  the  cells,  and 
thence  deriving  their  nourishment  by  means 
of  haustoi  ia. 

per-6-n6-sp6-ri'-tes,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  per- 
oriosj>or{a);  sulf.  -ites.] 

Pala'obot. :  A  genus  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  Peronosporeie,  a  species  of  which,  Perono- 
sporites  antiq mtri us,  was  detected  by  M r. 
Worthington  Smith  in  a  Lepidodendron. 

pe-roph'-dr-a,  s.     [Gr.  Tr^pa(pero)  =  a  wallet, 

and  <^op6s  {piuiros)  =  bearing.] 

Zoul.  :  A  genus  of  Clavellinidae  (q.v).  The 
animal  is  stalked,  roundish,  flattened,  and 
unitt'd  by  pedicles  to  creeiting,  root-like  tnlx  .•:, 
part  of  the  common  tunic  through  which  the 
t)lood  circulates.  Perophora  lisUri  was  dis- 
covered at  Brighton,  and  luis  since  been 
dredged,  on  seaweed,  on  the  coast  of  Anglesey. 

pe-rop'-ter-yx,      s.       (Gr.    mjpd?  (peros)  = 
manned,  and  7rT(pv${pt€ruz)=-  a  wing.] 
Zool :  A  synonym  of  Saccopteryx  (q.v.X 

*  per'-6-rate,  v.t.  (Lat.  peroraius,  pa.  par. 
of  peroro  =  to  speak  from  beginning  to  end, 
to  close  a  speech  ;  per=  through,  and  oro  = 
to  speak.]  To  make  a  peroration  ;  U>  speechify, 
to  orate,  to  harangue. 

"/*erora/fnjr  on  the  brilliant  resulte  that  bad  com* 
from  thU  measure  of  organic  reform." — Daily  Chronicle, 

OcL  10.  18H5. 

per-o-ra'-tlon,   «.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  peroro- 

tionciii,  accus.  of  jjeroralio,  from  veroralus.  pA. 
par.  of  peroro  =  to  perorate  (q.v.);  Sp.  jierot-a- 
cion  :  lt&\.  perorazinne.]  The  concluding  part 
or  winding  up  of  an  oration  ;  a  final  summing- 
up,  review,  and  rc-urging  of  the  princi|»al 
topics,  arguments,  or  points  of  au  oration  or 
speech. 

"The  animated  peroration  in  which  he  tm|iIored 

heaven  to  blesa  tbo  royal    |ialr."— J/acau/ay  .•    J/itt, 

Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

per-O-tiB,  s.    [Gr.  Tnjpo?  (pfro«)  =  maimed, 

some  paits  of  the  flower  being  absent.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Andropo- 
gonea'..  Pervtis  latiJolUi  is  considered  in  the 
West  Indies  tt)  bo  diuretic. 

per-6x'-Ide,  s.  (Pref.  per-,  and  Eng.  oxid^] 
Chftn.  A  term  applied  in  mineral  chemistry 
to  certain  dioxides  in  which  the  second  atom 
of  oxygen  is  held  in  a  state  of  weak  eombina- 
ti'>n.  as  in  the  case  of  barium  peroxide,  BaO> 
By  the  action  of  strong  Mut)diuric  acid,  luiriuiu 
su'lpliate  is  formed  and  oxygen  set  free.  In 
organic  chemistry,  it  applies  to  certain  per- 
oxides of  organic  radicals  produced  by  lh< 
action  of  Iwrium  pemxitle  on  the  anhydride 
of  the  radical.  Acetic  uidiydride  is  by  thii 
means    ctutverlod    into    jteroxido    of  acetyl, 

H  IVroxIdo  of  Colialt  =  j4«Mi/<  ;  Pentxidp 
of  Iron  =: //rnia/tf«,-  Peroxide  of  ManganuM 

=  Maiifjtinitf. 


bSil,  btfj^ ;  p^t.  J^l ;  oat,  90II,  ohoms,  ^hln,  bengh :  go»  (torn :  thin,  pils  :  Bin.  09 ;  expoot.  ^onophon.  e:^lst.    ph  =  C 
-tian  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -^on,  -^on  =  shun,    -olous,  -tlous,  -sloua  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^l.  d^L 
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peroxidize— perpetually 


per-6x-i-dize»  vJ.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
oxidize  (q.v.).]  To  oxidize  to  the  utmost 
degree. 

•■  BoiisainpiulfB  proceM  of  peroxidizitig  aud  reoxi- 
diziiia  hMi\iin"~Athiina:um,  April  I,  lS8i. 

•per-pend',  v.t.  &  i.  [I-at.  perpendo  =  to 
weigli  caiefiilly,  to  consider  ;  jjer  =  thorough- 
ly, and  pendo  =  to  weigh.] 

A.  Trails.:  To  consider  or  weigh  m  the 
mind  carp  fully. 

"  Perpeitd  my  worda."       ShrOcesp.  :  Benry  V.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Inlrans.  :  To  consider  ^refally ;  to 
take  fliuuglit. 

■"Therefore,  perpemd.  my  priiiceaa,  aiid  give  ear."— 
Shak^^p.  ■  TuhlfthSiffht.  v.  L 

per-pend,  s.  t^r.  parpain^,  parjmin,  from 
par  =  through,  and  pan  =  the  side  of  a  wall.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Perpender  (q.v.X  Also 
written  perbend. 

^  Keeping  the  perpends: 

Build. :  A  phrase  used  to  denote  the  occur- 
rence of  the  vertical  joints  over  each  other. 

perpend-stone,  perp  end-course,  s. 

fPERPENDER.] 

perpend-wall,  perpyn-wall.  ?. 

Ma.'^oii.  :  A  wAl  funned  of  perpends,  that  is, 
of  ashlar   stones, 
each    of  which 
reaches  from  side 
to  side. 

per-pend'-er,   s. 

[Eng.  per- 
pend; -er.] 

Mason.:  A 
■tone    going 

through  PERPENDEE. 

from  side  to 

side  of  a  wall,  and  acting  as  a  binder ;  called 
also  perpend-stone.  tliruugh-stone,  Ihiough- 
binder.  (St-e  a,  a  in  cut.)  A  course  of  such 
is  called  a  perpend -course. 

•per-pend'-i-cle,  s.  [Fr.  j^'-'y^'J^diculc.  from 
Lat.  perpendicuhnn.]  [Pkhpf-ndicular.]  Any- 
thing hanging  down  in  a  direct  line  ;  a  plumb- 
line. 

per-pen-dxc'-n-lar,  *  pcr-pcn-dic'-u- 
ler,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  pcrpendiciilalre,  from  Lat. 
perpendiculaTU,  from  pTpendiculuvi  =  a  plum- 
met, from  jfpr^vudo  [Pkrpend,  v.]  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  perpendicidar ;  Itiil.  pei'pendicolarc] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.Lanrj.:  Perfectly  upright  or  vertical ; 
at  riuht  angles  to  the  I'laiie  of  the  hnrizou  ; 
extending  in  a  right  line  from  any  point 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

••  That  the  walls  be  most  exactly  p-^pmdicular  to 
the  ground-work.'"— U'oMon;  Remain*,  p.  20. 

H,  Technicalhj: 

1,  Bot, :  At  right  angles  with  some  other 
"body. 

2.  Gtom. :  When  one  straight  line  meets 
another  straight  line,  so  as  to  make  the  two 
angles  formed  equal  to  each  other,  the  lines 
are  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
[Normal.] 

B,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  ;  a  vertical  line;  a  body 
standing  vei*tieally  or  perpendiculaily, 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Gconi. :  A  line  which  falls  upon  or  crosses 
another  line  or  plane  at  right  angles,  or 
making  the  angles  on  earh  side  equal, 

2.  Gun. :  A  small  instrument  for  finding 
the  centre  line  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in  the 
operation  of  iiointing  it  at  an  object. 

3.  Pers]->.  :  A  straight  line  perpendicular  to 
the  peispertive  plane.  A  jjcrpendicular  may 
be  -Irawn  through  any  point,  und  every  such 
perpendicular  vanishes  at  the  centre  of  the 
picture. 

perpendicular-lift,  f. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  canal-lift. 

perpendicular-Style,  9. 

Arch. :  The  third  period  of  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture. It  originated  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  continued  until  tlie 
close  of  the  sixteenth,  when  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  Revived,  or  Debased  Classic,  known  as 
the  Elizabethan.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Florid,  from  the  multiplicity,  profusion,  and 
minuteness  of  ornamental  detail,  and  its  more 


general  name.  Perpendicular,  is  derived  from 
the  muUions  of  the  windows  and  the  divisions 
of  oi-namental  panel-work  running  in  straight 
or  perpendicular  lines, 
which  was  not  the  case 
in  any  earlier  style. 
The  pointed  arelies 
are  constructed  from 
almost  every  radius. 
The  most  common 
doorway  is  the  de- 
pressed four-centred 
ar(.-h  (almost  peculiar 
to  this  style)  within  a 
square  head,  having 
generally  a  hood-  ^ 
moulding  over,  the  -^ 
spandrels  being  filled  — 
with  quatrefoils,  pa- 
nelling, roses,  foliag*', 
small  shields,  or  other 
sculptured  ornaments. 


•Jhllllili' 

FERPENDIcnLAa  WINDOW. 


Fan-shaped  roofs,  or- 
namented with  depeniient  pendants  resembling 
stalactites,  are  also  peculiar  to  the  Perpeuilicu- 
lar  style.  Richly  deeorated  roof-trusses,  which 
are  left  clearly  visiVtle,  are  alsn  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  these  roofs  the  spaces  between 
the  highly  ornamented  and  moulded   beams 


ROOF-TRUSSES,    WESTMINSTER  HALU 


are  filled  with  rich  tracery,  whilst  the  inter- 
sections and  junctions  of  the  woodwork  are 
emirhed  with  dependent  carving  and  repre- 
sentations uf  foliage  and  figures.  Westminster 
Hall  is  au  instance  of  this  description  of  roof. 
The  roofs,  when  they  are  plain,  are  sometimes 
overlaid  with  boarding,  and  divided  by  ribs 
and  panels. 

'  per-pen-dic-u-lar'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  perpen- 
dicular; -itif.]  tliequahtyor  state  of  being 
perpendicular. 

"  The  pr^rpendicularilif  of  tbcae  lines  is  the  differ- 
ence of  a  right  autle,"—  U'atfi :  togick,  pU  1.,  cb.  Iv. 

per-pen-dlC'-n-lar-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  perpen- 
dicular; -ly.]  in  a' ii^peiidicular  manner  ;  so 
as  to  be  perpendicular  ;  vertically. 

"To  descend  p^pendicularli/  dowowarda.' — Wot- 
ton  :  Reinams,  p.  30. 

*  per-pen'-sion,  s.  [Xat,  perpensus,  pa.  par. 
of  ;)erjiefido  =  to  perpend  (q.v.).]  The  art  of 
considering  or  weighing  carefully  in  the  mind  ; 
careful  consideration. 

"  Unto  r^aflOTiiible  perpemfona  it  huth  no  pisce  In 
eoiiie  sciences." — brovne:  Vulvar  £rrours,  bk.  i., 
ck.  Tii. 

*  per-pen'-si-ty,  5.  I'Lat.  perpensus,  pa.  par. 
of  perj'cndo.]  Consideration;  pondering. 
{Swift:  Tako/aTub,  §9.) 

per'-pent,  s.    [Perpend,  «.] 

*  per-pen-tine,  s.    [Porcupine.] 

*per-pes3'-i6n  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  per- 
pe^sio,iroin  j^erpessus,  pa.  par.  of  perpetior  = 
to  suffer  patiently  :  per  =  through,  aud  patior 
=.  to  suffer.]    Suffering  ;  endurau'-e. 

'*  A  ferjietuaJ  perpession  und  duration  in  misery."^ 
Pearson  :  On  the  Creed,  (wt.  12. 

*  per'-pe-tra-ble,  a~  [As  if  from  a  Low 
Lat.  perpetriihdis.]  Capable  of  being  perpe- 
trated.   (North:  Exarnen,  p.  123.) 

per'-pe-trate,  i'-t.  [Perpetrate,  a.  Fr. 
perpetrer;  Up.  &  Port,  perpetrar ;  Ital.  perj^- 
trare.]  To  do,  to  execute,  to  perform  ;  n-'w 
only  in  a  bad  sense  ;  to  commit,  to  be  guilty 
of  :"as,  To  perpetrate  a  crime;  also  huTnorously 
of  something  shocking  or  bad  :  as.  To  perpe- 
trate a  pun. 

per-pe-tra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  perpetratio,  from 
perpetratus,  pa.  par.  Of  perpetro  =  to  perj-ie- 
tiate(q.v.);  YT.perpiiraXlon;  iip.perpetra£ian; 
ital.  perpetrazione.] 


1.  The  act  of  perpetrating  or  commlttiug, 
as  a  crime. 

■'  A  person  who.  although  perbftps  not  the  rirpetr*. 
tor  of  these  butcheiiee,  inusl  have  been  iu  some  mea. 
sure  Imiillcatod  in  their  perpetration."— Poe .  Hurdert 
in  the  Ru^  Morgue. 

*  2.  A  wicked  action,  a  crime. 

"The  strokes  of  divine  vengeance,  or  of  men'a  own 
coiisuieiiceB,  always  attend  iiijiuioiis  perpetratioti*."— 
Kitti/  Charles:  Eikon  BasU'ike. 

per'-pe-tra-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  perpetratxis. 
pa.  par.  of  pn-petro-=^  to  jierpetrate  (q.v.).] 
One  who  perpetiates  or  commits. 

"  A  principal  in  the  flmt  deitree  Is  he  that  i«  the 
actor,  or  ahaiilute  wr/'tf^rfiror  oi  the  crime,"— fifact- 
stone:  Cot/iment..  bk,  iv.,  ch.  3, 

* per-pet'-u-a-ble,  a.  [Perpetcal.1  Capable 
of  being  perpetuated  or  continued  indefinitely. 

**  Varieties  are  perpetuable,  like  species."— jlia 
Gray.  Iu  Welnlrr. 

per-pet'-u-al,  *per-i>et'-u-all,  *per- 
pe-tu-el,  *  per-pet-n-ell,  a.  (Fr.  pfrpi- 
tuel,  from  Lat.  ■perjietnalis  =  universal,  perpe- 
tual, from  pfiyetuo  =  to  perpetuate  (q.  v,) ;  ItaL 
perpetuale ;  O.  Sp.  jxrpeiual.] 

1.  Never  ceasing  ;  contininng  for  ever  in 
future  time;  unending,  eternal,  everlasting 

2.  Not  suffering  or  subject  to  cessation  or 
interruption  ;  unceasing,  uninterrupted,  un- 
failing, perennial,  constant. 

"And  in  their  service  wage  perpetunt  war.' 

C-ir/'er.    7<t*t.  vi.  894. 

perpetual  -  annuity,  s.  An  annuity 
which   goes   on  for   ever.      [TERifiNABLE-Ail- 

NUITY,] 

perpetual-canon,  s. 

Music  :  A  canon  so  constiucted  that  it  may 
be  repeated  constantly  without  a  break  in  the 
time  or  rhythm. 

perpetual-curacy,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  There  are  what  are  cjilled  perprtuaJ  curacies,  where 
all  the  tithes  are  apiTiiinated.  and  no  vitanige 
endowed,  but  Instead  therof.  auch  peiT^etual  curata 
Is  appointed  by  tlie  appropriator."— B/acftj(one.-  Comr 
meiit..  bk.  L.  ch.  IL 

perpetual-curate,  >.  A  clerg^'man  who 
holds  a  perpetual  curacy. 

perpetual- injunction,  s. 

Law:  An  injunction  which  is  indefinite  In 
point  of  time,  and  finally  disposes  of  the 
suit.    It  is  opposed  toau  injunction  ad  interim. 

perpetual-motion,  s. 

1.  A  motion,  which,  once  generated  by 
mechanical  means,  should  have  the  power  of 
perpetuating  itself. 

'■  As  the  result  of  the  vain  tearch  after  the  perpetual 
motion  there  grew  up  the  gre^iteat  of  all  tlie  geuerall< 
z:iti<iiis  of  piiyaical  science,  tlie  pniicii'li  uf  the  con- 
servaUouoi  eiiergy. "— Ahcvc.  Uiit.  (etl.  Mli|.  kviil  533. 

2.  A  machine,  whieh,  according  to  the  hopes 
of  its  inventors,  after  it  has  been  once  set  in 
motion,  will  go  on  doing  useful  work,  without 
drawing  on  any  external  source  of  energy. 
Such  a  machine  would  entirely  controvert  the 
established  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energj*,  and  since  the  establishment  of  that 
principle  the  search  for  a  periietual  motion 
has  been  judged  visionary.  So  early  as  1775 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris  placed  the 
problem  in  the  same  category  with  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  cube  and  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  and  refused  to  receive  schemes  claiming 
to  have  overcome  the  difliculty— in  reality,  to 
have  performed  the  impossihle.  The  over- 
balancing wheel  was  a  favourite  contrivance 
with  the  seekers  after  a  perpetual  motion.  It 
appears  as  early  as  the  tliirteenth  century, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Marqius  of  Worcester 
{Cent.  Inventions,  art.  56)  and  by  Orffyreus. 
Perpetual  motions  have  been  founded  on  the 
hydrostatic  paradpx,  on  capillary  attraction, 
on  electricity  and  magnetism,  but  in  every 
case  the  result  has  been  the  same.  (Th» 
subject  has  been  fully  treated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Direks,  in  his  iVrj^Wwum  Mobile.) 

■■  Briefly,  a  perpetual  motion  usoally  Oieans  ■ 
machiue  which  wtU  create  energy,  —i.nci/c.  Srit, 
(ed,  9tbl,  xviii.  &5;i. 

perpetual-screw,  s.    [Endless-schew.! 

per-pet-u-al-ly,   *per-pet-u-al-lie, 

*  per-pet-U-el-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ^vr^^tual; 
-ly.]  In  a  peri)ftual  manner ;  constantly 
unceasingly,  continuously,  incessantly. 

* per-pet'-U-al-t^,  «.  [Eng.  perpetual;  -ty.\ 
The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  per- 
petual. 

"  And  yet  ecripturea  for  great  elde,  so  been  defaced, 
that  no  perpetuairie  maie  lu  hem  been  iudged,"— 
Chaucer:  rettament of  Loue.  hk.  i. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  wbrU.  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ©y  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw, 
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•l)€r-pet'-U-an5e,  s.  (Kng.  pfrpctuial); 
-aTue.J    Pvipttuhy.    (Xewe  Custom*,  ii.  1.) 

•per-pet'-u-ate,a.  [Lat.  perpftnatus,  pa.  jtar. 
of  perpetuo':='Ui  periietuate,  fnnii  per]M:tuus  = 
contiiiiiuui,  perpctii.d.  tiom  perjx-*,  geiiit.  ;«;•- 
petis  —  lasting,  conliiiiRius.J  Peij-etUiin^il, 
made  perpeluid  ;  continued  for  eternity,  or 
for  an  iuUcliuite  time  ;  cuiitinually  repeated. 

'■  The  true*  nml  flowers  rvmaiu 
By  Nature's  cam  jtorpvCuale  ajiil  Buirftown." 

:i<juHu'j/,  III  Annandate. 

per-pct'U-ate.  v.t.    [PERctTifATE,  a.;  Fr. 

peijictaer;  tip.  jK'rptttMT  ;   Ital.  jxrjteiuari:.] 

1.  To  make  perpetual ;  to  preserve  from 
extiiu-tiou  or  oblivinu  ;  to  et^-riiize. 

2.  To  continue  without  cessation  or  inter- 
ruption. 

■"Ttie   power  of  perpttuaUny  our  property  In  our 

lamilnjs.  — AHrid"  t'ltiuh  /ifolutioii. 

per-pet-U-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  perpi-tuation,  from 
perpel uer'=  to  p(:Tp*-t\mte  (q.v.);  Sp.  perpetu- 
a/'i'^n  ;  Ital.  perpttunzio'ie.]  The  act  of  per- 
Iietnitting  or  making  pci-petual  ;  tliu  act  of 
preserving  from  extinction  nr  oblivion  to 
eternity  or  for  an  iiidetiidte  period. 

"Which  tends  tlie  luoat  to  the  pcrpetuattnn  of 
•ociety  HatlW—Surke:  f'rcnch  JCiroolut^un. 

%  Perpetuation  of  testimony : 
Lnw :  The  taking  of  testimony  in  certain 
cases,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  future  use. 
If,  fui-  insUmce,  witnesses  to  a  di.sputable  t;tct 
are  old  and  inlinii,  a  bill  may  be  tiled  to 
I)erpetu:\te  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses, 
altliuugli  no  suit  is  depending  ;  foi",  it  may  l>e, 
a  man's  ant,igonist  only  waits  for  tlie  death  of 
some  of  them  to  begin  Ids  suit. 

"  By  statute  6  4  6  Vict.  c.  C9,  r  bill  hi  chancery  may 
be  HIpU  hv  Riiv  person  who  wouhl.  uiiiler  the  circiiiu- 
Btauccs  alle^e<LDv  hlui  to  exiot.  beonne  entitled,  upuii 
the  hnjipuiiiiij;  of  iiny  luturc  evtrlit,  t->  i^uy  boiiuuis, 
titles.  eotAtex.  Ac,  iiraylnn  the  prr/ir-tuution  o/  niiy 
tftti'ioni/.  wlikh  ii>;i>  lie  iiiat«iinl  fur  eotablialihif; 
Buch  cliilm  yr  ri^hL"— /(/iict!(o/iP  ;  djmiiunt..  h}L  iiL, 
ch.  IT. 

)«r-pe-tu'-l-ty.    *  per-pe-tu-y-tie,    s. 

[Fr.  jKi {"11111*',   from   !,at.  pn-jiHuitatem.  ace. 
of    jit:> jhtuiliis,     fi'oMi    perpHaus-=  perpetual 
(q.v.);  tip.  perpetuidud  ;  lUS.  perpvtuitd.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lfanguuge  : 

1.  The  quality  or  st^ite  of  being  perpetual ; 
duration  tt>  all  futurity;  entlless  duration  or 
continuance;  nninterrupted  continuance  or 
ttxibteuce  for  ail  indefinite  period. 

"A  path  to  j>nrpetuitu  uf  fnnie." 

Ili/t-on:  t'hihte  mtrota.  111.  105. 

2.  Something  which  will  last  for  ever,  or 
for  an  iudelinite  time. 

"  A  xaean  o(  pott-iKc  for  a  birth-rlKht.  a  preaeDt  r^ 
pHat  (or  II  pvrpeiuiti/."~:iouth  :  Ht-mtoin. 

IL  TidiniaiUy : 

1.  Annuities:  The  number  of  years  in  which 
the  simple  interest  of  any  principal  sum  will 
amount  to  tlie  same  as  tlie  ))iincipal  its<  It' ; 
the  number  of  years'  purchase  to  be  given  lor 
an  annuity  whicii  is  to  continue  for  ever  ;  also 
a  perpetual  annuity. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Huratinn  to  all  futurity;  exemption 
flrom  cuusation  or  intc:ruptiuu. 

(2)  An  estate  so  settled  in  tail  that  it  cannot 
tie  made  void. 

%  Neither  real   nor  personal  property  can 
be  tied  Up  in  pei^ietuity  by  deed  or  wilL 
TJ  PtTpttuity  of  the  king :  (See  extract). 

"A  thlnl  nttrl'-uto  of  the  king*  iimjo»ty  Is  hi*  ix-r. 
petuUu.  Till)  litM  atti  thiiti-«  tu  hull  In  lim  puIitiuU  c.u 
pActtv  an  nliMohite  ttiiiiiorLnlity  ;  tho  kitig  iiavur  dloH 
.  .  .  lor  luiiiiri.llt(trly  iiiMJii  the  dcc<-n»o  nf  the  rel|,'iiliij[ 
prhive  III  hia  uutunl  ai|»icltv,  1>Ih  kliik'^hiii  ur  liii. 
pertrtlili/iilty.  hytioldf  livw.  without  miy  Intwrnvnuui 
or  liitervid.  la  vunU-d  at  inioe  iit  h)»  liulr,  who  m,  f r 
inti'iiiti.  kiiit(  to  all  liiteiitA  and  purpoava."— ^/uc^ 
ttune  :  Cuf/icM/iC.  t.,  ch.  7. 

*per-plant',  v.t.  [Prof,  prr-,  and  Kng.  plant, 
V.  (<i.v.).J    To  plant  or  lix  llrmly  or  deeply. 

■•  lltH  r^pei'lAll  tru/ito  mid  ColitVlcncn  won  perptantrii 
In  th."  hoi^-wf  tholr  IlUtllto."— tfuH .-  UUhard  III.,  p.  JT. 

per  plejCt  v.t,  (Fr.  pcrj)/M  =  perplexed.  In- 
tiu-ate.  ent;iiigb-d,  from  Lat,  ppr]>Uius  = 
entangled,  interwoven  :  per=  annpletfly.  and 
p/exiM,  pa.  par.  of  ;)i*c(o  =  to  plait.  Ui  braid. 1 

•  1.  To  make  inlricate,  complicated,  or  in- 
Tolvi'tl;  to  complicate,  to  involve;  to  make 
dillicult  to  understand  or  to  unravel. 

■"ni--lr  way 
Llej  through  tbt  t>trpt«^d  path*  of  thu  Jmtr  wood." 
MillotK.  ComuM,'^7. 

2.  To  puzzle,  to  cmbarrans,  to  bewilder,  to 
confuse  ;  to  make  anxious, 

"  llcliis  uTrnily  ittrptrje'd  In  hid  mlnd.hodotcnulnoil 
to  go  lulo  rcFMiji.''— I  MaccatMei  111.  31. 


'  3.  To  plague,  to  vex,  to  toruieut.    (filan- 

vul: 

"  pcr-plex',  a.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  perplervs.] 
IPkki'Lkx.  v.]  Intricate,  complicated,  diffi- 
cult, involved 

*'  How  the  sioui  direct*  the  spirits  for  the  niotinu  of 
tlio  h'ltly,  .-iLVurdiiitc  to  the  s«vunU  niiiiunl  OLii^tuu,  Is 
perytrx  lU  tho  theory."—  Ulanvttl  ;  ^icrpsu.  ch.  m. 

per-plexed', ;«.  par.  or  a.    (Pekplex,  t-.] 

per-plex'-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  ptrplcxoi;  -ly.\ 
'  L  In  a  perplexed,  complicated,  or  intri- 
cate manner, 

■'  He  handles  the  qnestlou  very  pm-p^rxMfg  whli-h 
yut  is  \KX<f  e-uiily  reat'lvcd  upon  tlm  i^ruuudit  uUiMidy 
hilJ.  *-«/..  liiiit:   ItVrAjf,  ill.  1,085. 

2.  In  a  peri>lexed.  puzzled,  or  bewildered 
manner;  with  perplexity. 

■'  Pcrj^cxfilhj  surveying  the  surroaudUigs  " — Daily 
Ttle-jriiph.  bept-  i,  i68o. 

*  per-plex'-ed-ness,  a.  [Eng.  perplexed  ; 
-nts.<.\ 

1.  Intricacy,  difficulty,  complication. 

"  The  uncertainty  and  perplrjrdttvn  ot  all  haman 
tYniiiii'—iiharp .  HffTHwHS,  voL  L,  twr.  J. 

2.  Enibanassmeut,  bewildermeut,  per- 
plexity. 

per-plex'-ihg,  o.  [Perplex,  v.]  Puzzling, 
embarrassing,  bewildering,  confusing. 

per-plex'-x-ty,  ^  per-plex-i-tee,  s.    [Fr. 

perplexite,  from  Lat.  jycriAexikitaii.,  accus.  ot 
pirplcxitas,  from  perplexiis  —  perplex  (q.v.)  ; 
Ital.  2ierplessitd.] 

"  I.  The  quality  or  st:ite  of  being  intricate, 
complicated,  oriuvolved;  intricacy. 

2.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  perplexed, 
puzzled,  or  einViari-assed ;  distraction  or  be- 
wihleinicnt  of  mind. 
"  By  their  own  jwrpiitxiftra  htvolved. 

They  n^vel  iuu*-e.      Milton  :  tiauuuti  AffoniilM,  8M. 

*per-plex'-ive-ness,  5.  (Eng.  per^tUx; 
-iv*^,  -iu:^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  per- 
plexing ;  tendency  to  perjilex. 

"If  the  )trrpl«xivm«»ii  of  iimiglnatlon  may  Iitnder 
assent,  we  loUHt  not  believe  uiatheinatiualtdemoiutra. 
tiou.'—J/oro:  ImniorC.  Soul,  bit.  i..  cU,  iL 

"per-plex'-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  perplex;  -ly.]  Per- 
plexedly. 

"  Set  down  so  prrri>U'xly  by  the  Saxou  aiuialisL' — 
MUton :  UUt.  tnn..  bk.  v. 

"  per'-po-Hte,  a.  [Lat.  vcrpolitus,  pa.  par. 
of  yeruo/io  =  to  polish  well,  to  reline.]  \  ery 
IHjlished.     (Herrick:  To  Mr.  John  JIannar.) 

*  pcr-pon'-der,  v.i.  [Pref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
pu)uier.\  To  ponder  well,  {Xcislie:  Lenten  St ujfc.) 

"  PCr-pd-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  pe.rjiotatio,  from 
perpnto=to  keep  on  di-inking.J  The  act  ot 
drinking  largely  or  heavily  ;  a  drinking  bout. 

*pcr-qui're', '■.(.  [Lat.  pT^paro.]  [Perquisite.] 
To  siarcli  into.  {Ciobery :  Divine  Ulimpses 
(lOJD),  p.  73.) 

pdr'-q.uis-ite, s.  [Lat.  pcrquiaitum,  ncut.  sing, 
of  pcr'jnisitiis,  ]«!.  par.  of  penpiiro  =  in  nsk 
after  diligently  :  per=  thoroughly,  and  ijtucro 
=  to  seek.) 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Something  gtiined  or  obtained 
fioin  a  place  ur  olllce  over  and  above  the  re- 
gular wages  or  salary. 

"  One  flnheriiinn  ob^Trctl  thnt  he  ^ve  them  u  m 
par^uifite  to  the  workere." — J-'iclU,  Oct.  3,  18W. 

2,  Law:  Whatever  a  man  get«  by  indUHtr}' 
or  purchases  with  his  own  money,  as  distin- 
guished from  things  which  coiiie  to  hiiu  by 
descent. 

*  pcr'-qui^-it-cd,  a.  [Eng.  iKrqulsit(e) ;  -ed.) 
Supplied  with  peKpiisites. 

*■  p€rquUttrtl  vnrleta  freijneiit  ubind. 
ADil  each  new  walk  luiwt  a  new  tiz  demand. " 

Sn  vuffa, 

*  per-qul-^i'-tion,  «.  [Lat  perquisitus,  pa. 
par.  of  jMriiiiiio.]  [ Perquisite. 1  A  thoiimgh 
or  eloHi)  enquiry  or  search. 

"To  c*cn(  o  «M  the  UltrntlnnH  and  pi^tuliritloni  ot 
the  moil  nic«  oNaoneia  t'^tierktUjf  :  Slria.  |  Vi'.. 

*  per-qui^'-lt-or, «.  [I*nt.,  from  j^rqvisUm, 
]<a.  par.  of  perquiro.]    Oue  who  searches  or 

examines  clo.sely. 

*  por-rle,  $.  [Fr.  pierreH*  =  jewels,  from  pierre 

=■  a  stone. I    JewcU  ;  precious  Htoiics. 
"  <\ii<l  iiiit  In  trvMetl  bora  and  gny  p^rrUt 
A»  purU'i."  thituixr:  C.  T„  ft.OIH. 

*p4r'-ri-or,  «.     (O.  Fr.  prrrirre,  fi-oni  pierre 


=  a  stone.]     A  military  engine  for  casting 
stones. 

**  There  were  alxo  ^r^ut  (."unnes.  caDnoDn.  prrrim  oi 
brame,  th.kt  shot  antuu*  uf  three  tout  aud  u  hrvUc"— 
Uacklui/t:  Voyage*,  li.  79. 

por'-rdxi,^  [Fr.,from 
Low  LaU  petronus.] 

Arch.  :  A  stnrca.se 
outside  of  a  building, 
or  the  8te]w  in  front 
of  a  building  leading 
up  to  the  lust  storey. 

per'-ro-Quet,  par'- 
ro  quet  (qas  k),«. 

[i'AKUAKtUr.J 

per-ro-tme',  *.   (See 

delinition.J  A  kind  of  perron 

French    calico-print-  pekbom. 

iug  machine,  named  after  the  inventor. 

•  per-rour,  .t.    [Parure.] 

per-ruque'  (que  as  k),  s.  [Fr.)  A  peruke 
(q.v.  J. 

pcr-ru'-qui-er  (qu  as  k),  «.  (Fr,]  A  wig- 
maker. 

per'-ry  (1),  'per-rie  (1),  .f.  [Fr.  poire,  from 
;)mre  =  a  p.ar  (q.v.).J  A  feiineuLed  liquor 
made  from  the  juice  ol  pears.  It  is  prepared 
in  the  same  way  as  cider. 

"  Perry  is  the  next  liiiuor  In  esteem  after  cider.  In 
the  onleriuj,'  of  which,  let  nut  vi.ur  pvHTs  be  uver  ri|>» 
befnre  yuii  grind  them  ;  and  with  some  siirLi  .,f  iivan. 
the  ntlxm^ol  n  lew  rnvlia  in  the  yriiuling  i»  of  great 
advftutrttje.  nmluiiK /-tTrvctiunUo  ttierodjiircakoidar." 
—Murtinwr:  Biuiiandty. 

per-ry  (2),  '  per-rie  (2),  s.    [Piruy.J 

•  per-sant.  *  per-saunt,  a,  [Tr.  perpanf, 
pr.  i»ai-.  ot  per<ier  =  to  pierce  (q.v.).J  Piercing. 

pera'-berg-ite,  s.    [After  Pcrsberg,  Sweden, 

wlieie  Umnd  ;  ^ulf.  -lie  \J!din.).\ 

Min. :  A  mineral  related  to  the  Finite  group 
(q.v.),  pseudoiuorphous  alter  loliie.  Occurs 
in  a  chloriLic  schisL 

•  per-scru-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  perscnttatiOt 
Irom  perscrntiUiiJi,  pa.  par.  of  ]*erscnitur  =  to 
exaiiune  thonuighly :  i-er-,  and  scrHf&r=to 
examine.)  A  searching  thoroughly  ;  a  niinuu 
or  close  search  or  scrutiny.  (Varlyle  :  Past  £ 
Present,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  via.) 

"per-scrute'^u.t.  [L^it.  perscmlor.]  [PtriscRD- 
TAiioN.j  To  examine  closely  or  miuutely. 
iJJurde.) 

•  perse,  *  pers,  s.    [Fr.] 

i,  A  sky,  ur  l.lui.sh-gray  colour. 

"  lu  eiui^uln  and  in  i/«rn  he  clad  wna  alte.* 

Chiiuccr:  C.  T.,  ML 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth. 
'  perse,  v.t.    [Pikrck.] 

per'-se-a,  s.    [Lat,,  from  Gr.  mp<rta  (persea) 

=  an   Egyptian   tree  with  the  fruit  growing 
from  the  stem.    Kot  the  modern  genus.] 

Pot. :  A  genus  of  Laurace»e  with  a  six-i^artod 
calyx,  twelve  stamens  in  f<uir  series.  Treet 
with  ttnwers  in  panicles.  J'irsea  ymtiisgima\9 
the  Avociido  ]>ejir.  The  pulp  furnishes  an  oil 
used  for  burning,  soap-mnking,  6ic.  The  wnud 
of  Persea  Xitu-miilt  is  u^ed  in  China  for  cotllns. 
A  roiit'se  iiiaUogauy  is  obtained  iu  Madeira 
from  /'.  iitdica, 

persea-oll,  s. 

Chmn. :  An  oil  obtained  ftnm  the  puln  of 
the  iii>e  Avocado  jieur  (/'erwA  gmttMimayhy 
exhausting  with  ether,  .ir  l>y  cold  pI(<^sule. 
It  coniainK  70  per  cent,  of  olciu  and  30  per 
cent,  of  palmitin. 

pcr'-se-^cfit.  ».    [PEitaicoT.) 

pcr'-SC-CUtO,  v.t.  [Fr.  jters^ciitrr,  from  Ijit. 
;wrji(Ci(/M.'*,  pa.  p  ir.  of  jh-r!>tqiu)r  =  to  pursue,  to 
follow  after  ;  Sp,  jttrstqitir:  ^t^ll.  perseqnitare.] 

1.  To  harass  with  repeated  acts  of  cruelty 
or  annoyance;  toalllict.  with  suilirlnfr  or  lt>s« 
of  life  or  prop4Tty,  lor  adherence  to  particular 
opinions,  religiotu  creed,  jiolilioal  views, 
nationality,  &>-. 

"[IlDla|*fikean  tl  brc<imeia  men  to  *iH«k  who  are  ile- 
fondliitc  />er»-i-it/i^l  iienlua  and  virtue."— J/ucoMiiiy.' 
JtUt.  AV'/m  oil.  \%v. 

2.  To  huriss,  worry,  or  annny  witli  Impor- 
tunity ;  to  importune  overmuch. 

per  86  ou  tton,  'por-se-on-tl-onji,  t. 

[Fr.,  from  I.;tt.  jtrr strut iiytifm,  nrcut*.  c>f  jtersr- 


bSH,  \>6^ ;  p^t,  j^l ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  fhln,  iMngh ;  go,  gom :  thin,  fhts ;  sin,  09 ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  o^st.    -Ug. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sb^n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shOn ;  -^on,  -^lon  —  zhOn.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shiis.    -bio,  -dlo,  &c  -^  byl*  dgL 
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persecutive— persicary 


c«(io=a  following,  a  peraecuting  ;  Sp.  perse- 
eucion;  liaL  perseeuzione.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  persecuting;  specif., 
tlie  act  of  afflicting  with  suffering  or  loss  of 
life  or  property  for  adherence  to  particular 
opinions,  religious  creed,  political,  views, 
nationality,  &e.,  either  as  a  penalty,  or  in 
order  to  compel  the  sufferers  to  renounce  their 
principles. 

"  Persecution  produces  no  sincere  coDTictiou.  tior  auy 
real  change  of  oyiniou."—Palej/ :  Jlorat  PhUwtophjf, 
bk.  iv.,  cti.  X. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  persecuted. 

"Tbu  K'lspel  frequeotly  litcljire^  tliat  the  true  tlis- 
dplcs  of  Ciirist  must  euifcr  persecutwn." — Lockt :  A 
Letter  concernini;  ToleraltoiL 

•  3.  A  carrying  on  ;  jirosecution.  (Hales.) 
%  The  word  first  became  cun-ent  in  Christian 
circles  in  connexion  with  "ten"  persecutions 
•f  Christians  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  first  was  the  persecution  under  Nero,  a.d. 
•4  ;  the  second,  that  under  Domitian,  a.d.  9b  ; 
the  third,  that  under  Trajan,  a.d.  106;  the 
fourth,  tliat  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d.  166; 
the  fiftli,  that  under  Septiuiius  Severus,  a.d. 
19S ;  the  sixth,  that  under  Maximin  I.,  a.d. 
J35 ;  tlie  seventh,  that  under  Decius,  a.d. 
250;  the  eighth,  that  under  Valerian,  a.d. 
258  ;  the  ninth,  that  under  Aurelian,  a.d.  275  ; 
and  the  tenth,  tiiat  under  Diocletian,  a.d. 
303.  The  arrangement  is  not  perfect.  If  only 
persecutions  general  tlirough  the  empire  are 
counted,  the  number  is  fewer  tlian  ten  ;  if 
local  ones  are  taken  into  account,  they  are 
more  numerous.  When  Christianity  became 
dominant  in  portions  of  tiie  Roman  empire, 
it  used  the  civil  power  for  the  overthrow 
of  heathenism.  Tlie  medisval  church  perse- 
cuted ail  wliom  it  considered  lieretics,  and 
the  Reformation  in  England  everywhere  had 
to  struggle  against  persecution.  When  it 
became  powerful  enough,  it  also  became  in- 
tolerant to  those  who  differed  from  it,  passing 
and  carrying  out  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics,  dissenters,  and  unbelievers.  Whilst 
Great  Britain  and  America  have  made  great 
strides  towards  religious  liberty,  they  are  not 
at  all  times  free  from  the  spirit  which  prompts 
to  persecution. 

•  per'-se-cu-tive,  a.  [Eng.  persecut(e) ;  -iw.] 
Tending  to  persecute  ;  persecuting. 

"  They  axe  teinpt«il.  Jind  often  effectively  tempted  to 
be  fmrsecutive''— Hogert :   Antipapopriestian,  ch.   L. 

S  ". 

per'-se-CU-tdr,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  persecutus,  pa. 
par.  of  persequ(/r  =  to  persecute  (q.v.);  Fr. 
persecutcur.]  One  who  persecutes;  one  who 
harasses  and  afflicts  others  unjustly  on  account 
of  adherence  to  particular  opinions,  religious 
creed,  political  views,  nationality,  &c. 

"  *  I  will  not,'  he  now  satd,  '  lay  myself  aiider  any  ob- 
llgfktioQ  to  be  B.  persecutor.'"— Stocaulai/-  Biat,  £nj., 
cnl  xiiL 

•  per'-se-cu-tor-y,  o.  [Eng.  perseciit{e) ; 
-ory,]    Persecuting  ;  involving  persecution. 

"To  check  Magyar  perjeculory  tendencies."— Z>(i2y 
Tetesp-nph,  Feb.  la.  18S2. 

•  per' -se-CU- tress,  s.  [Eng,  persecutor; 
-rss.]  The  "  same  as  Persecutrix  (q.v.). 
(Sttxpylton:  Juvenal,  vi.  51.     Note.) 

per'-se-cu-trix,  s.     [Lat.]     [Persecdtor.] 

A  female  who  persecutes. 

"  That  fierce  persecutrix  of  the  CathoUo  religion." — 
Clarendon:  Religion  &  Polity,  ch.  viL 

Per'-se-ids,  t  Per-se'-i-des,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
i'erse{M*)  (q.v.) ;  suff  -ids,  -i"d«.]     [See  def.] 

Astron,  :  The  August  meteors,  the  radiant 
point  of  which  is  in  Perseus.  They  are  seen 
between  the  9th  and  11th  of  the  month.  Their 
orbit  coincides  with  the  path  of  a  comet. 

•  perse-lee,  s.    [Parsley.] 

Per-se-p 61-1- tan,  a.  &  s.    [See  def,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  PersepoUfl, 
the  capital  of  ancient  Persia. 

B.  Js  subst. :  A  native  or  Inhabitant  of 
Perse  polls. 

Per'-seus,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol.  :  The  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae, 
and  the  slayer  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa.  He 
was  said  to  be  the  founder  of  ilycense. 

2.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  twenty  ancient 
northern  constellations.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Milky  Way,  north  of  Taurus  and  the  Pleiades, 
south  of  Cassiopeia  and  Camelopardalis,  east 
of  Triangulum  .Tud  Andromeda,  and  west  of 
Amiga  and  Cameh-pardalis.  It  contains  about 
sixty  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     Of  thesa 


a,  Persei  is  Mirfak,  and  ^  Persei,  Algol.  [Vari- 
able-stars.] Tliere  are  also  several  mitro- 
scopic  star- clusters. 

"  per-sev'-er,  v.i.  [Fr.  persiverer,  from  Lat. 
persevero.]    To  persevere. 

■'  Say.  then  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love  as  it  begins,  shall  so  penctrrr" 

S/Mkesp. :  Alls  Well.  iv.  a. 

per-se-ver'-an^e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  perse- 
verantia,  from  ptrseverans,  pr.  par.  of  persevero 
=  to  persevere  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  persevering  ; 
the  act  or  habit  of  persevering  ;  persistence  in 
any  design,  attempt,  or  undertaking;  steadi- 
ness in  pursuits  ;  constancy  in  progress. 

"  Perseverance  was  not  one  of  their  military  virtnea.'* 
—ilacauiay :  Hist.  Eiig.,  ch.  xtii. 

•  2.  Discrimination. 

"  For  hia  diet  he  (.\ri03to)  was  very  temperate,  and 
a  great  etit^my  of  excess  and  surieiting,  and  so  cnreless 
of  delicites  as  though  be  bad  no  ptrievi^miiee  ia  the 
taste  of  meats." — 6ir  J.  Barington :  L\f9  tt/ArioitOt  p. 
«1& 

*  3.  Invasion,  attack,  increase. 

"He  [.^milius  Paulus]  suddenly  fell  into  a  raving 
without  Huy  perseverance  of  sickness  spied  in  hiiu 
before  or  'my  change  or  altemtiuu  iii  him,  and  his  w  it3 
went  fruui  him  iu  such  sort  that  he  died  three  daya 
after."— A'oWA  ;  Plutarch,  p.  22L 

XL  Tkwl. :  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  that 
those  who  are  elected  to  eternal  life,  justified, 
adopted,  and  sanctitied,  will  never  perma- 
nently lapse  from  grace  or  be  finally  lost. 
Called  more  fully  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  It  is  founded  on  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  John 
X.  27-29,  Rom.  viii.  29-39,  Phil.  i.  6,  &c. 

•  per-se-ver'-ant,  a.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  perse- 
v€rans,  pr.  par.  of  perser«ro  =  to  persevere 
(q.v.).]  Persevering,  persistent,  constant, 
steadfast. 

"  Under  conditions  of  repentance  and  verseverant 
faith."—  IVhitby :  Five  Points,  ch.  it.  5  iii.,  diss.  *. 

per-se-ver'-ant-ly,  a-lv.  [Eng.  perseverant; 
■ly.]  In  a  persevering  manner  ;  perse veringly, 
steadfastly. 

"  And  to  beleeae  in  God  stablie,  and  to  trust  to  his 
mercie  steadfaatUe  &  to  cume  to  perfect  charity  con- 
tinue thereia  perseuerantlie."— Fox :  Martyrs,  p.  497. 

per-se-vere',  vA.  [Fr.  perseverer,  from  Lat. 
i:>€rsevero  =  to  adhere  to  or  persist  in  a  thing, 
from  3)er5eyents=very  strict  :per=thoroughly, 
and  sevcTus  =  strict,  severe  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  per- 
severer; Ital.  ^TsCTerare.]  To  persist  in  any 
undertaking,  design,  enterprise,  or  course  ;  to 
follow  or  pursue  steadily  and  persistently  any 
design  or  purpose  ;  not  to  give  over  or  abandon 
what  is  undertaken. 

■' Whosoever  shall  faithfully  and  constantly  peri©. 

vcre  tu  the  duties  of  a  pioua  Christian  life." — South: 

Semi^its,  vol.  iv..  eer.  12. 

per-se-ver'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Persevere.] 

A*  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Persisting  in  any  undertaking, 
enterprise,  or  course  ;  perseverant ;  not  to  be 
turned  away  from  the  pursuit  of  anything 
undertaken. 

"  Of  the  persevering  few. 
Some  from  hopeless  task  withdrew." 

Scott ;  Bridal  of  I'rierniain,  t.  28. 

per-Se-ver'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  persevering; 
•ly.]  In  a  persevering  manner  ;  with  perse- 
verance ;  persistently. 

"Those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  perteeeringly 
obey  hiiu."—Cud.u>orth  :  Intelteclual  System,  p.  6*3. 

Per'-sian,  a.  &  s.     [See  def. ;  Fr.  Persan.] 
Am  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Persia,  or  its 
Inhabitants  or  language  ;  Persic. 
B*  As  substantive  : 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Persia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Persia.  It  has 
two  ancient  representatives :  the  Old  Persian, 
or  Achsmenidan  Persian,  of  Darius  and  his 
successors ;  and  the  language  of  the  Avesta, 
the  so-called  Zend  (q.v.).  The  former,  of 
determinate  date  (five  centuries  b.c),  is  read 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  recently  de- 
ciphered ;  of  the  other,  the  data  is  unknown. 
Mudcrn  Persian  is  almost  more  Arabic  than 
Persian.    {}Miitney.) 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Arch.  :  A  male  figure  draped  after  tbe 
ancient  Persian  manner,  and  serving  to  sup- 
port an  entablature,  after  the  manner  of  a 
column  or  pilaster. 

2.  Costume:  A  thin  silk,  now  used  princi- 
pally for  lining  coats.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 


tury it  was  aLso  employed    to    line    iadierf 
dresses.     {Sterne  :  Tristram  SJiundy,  ii.  113.) 

*  Persian-apple,  s.    The  peach. 
Persian-berry,  5,    [AvicNON-BEaBT.j 
Persian-blinds,  s.  pi.    Jalousies,  Ten» 
tian  blind.-,. 

Persian-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  made  ia 
the  same  uiauner  as  the  Turkey  carpet : 
usually  the  whole  piece  is  set  up  ;  that  is,  the 
carpet  warp  is  the  whole  width  of  the  piece. 
The  web  of  the  carpet  has  a  warp  aud  weft  of 
linen  or  hemp,  and  the  tufts  of  coloured  wool 
are  inserted  by  twisting  them  around  the 
warp  all  along  the  row.  A  line  of  tufts  being 
inserted,  a  shoot  of  the  weft  is  made,  aud  then 
beaten  up  to  close  the  fabric. 

Persian-deer,  s. 

Zool. :  Cervus  pygargus  (Hard^vicke),  the 
Maral.  It  resembles  the  red  deer  (C^tvu9 
elaphus)  in  appearance,  but  exceeds  it  in  size. 

Persian-fallow-deer,  & 

Zool. :  JJama  mesopotamica,  first  known  in 
England  in  1875.  It  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  common  fallow-deer,  and  the  palma- 
tlon  is  at  the  base  of  the  antlers,  instead  of  at 
the  extremities. 

Persian-fire,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  Anthrax  (q.v.)i 
Persian-gazelle,  s. 

Zool. :  Gacella  subgutturosa.    (Tristram.') 
Persian-greyhound,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  variety  uf  Canis  /amiliaris^ 
slenderer  than  the  English  breed,  and  with 
hairy  ears.  It  is  much  prized  by  the  Bedouin 
Sheiks,  and  is  used  for  bunting  the  gazelle. 
{Tristram  :  Flora  d'  Fau}ia  0/  Palestiiu). 

Persian-horse,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Equus  caballus,  cloftely 
allied  to  the  Arabian  variety,  and  possessing 
great  powers  of  endurance. 

Persian-lily,  5. 

Bot.  :  Fritillaria  persica,  a  brown  f>ltillary 
brought  from  Persia  in  1596,  and  still  culti 
vated.  There  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  it,  F 
minima. 

Persian-powder,  5.  A  preparation 
made  from  the  Howers  of  Pyrethrum  comtum 
or  roseum,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der.    It  is  used  as  an  insecticide. 

Persian-Silk,  «.    [Pbbsiam,  IL  2.] 

Persian  sun's-eye,  s, 

Bot.  X  Hort. :  Tulipa  Oculn^-solis^  a  tulip  of 
a  reddish  blue  colour  brought  from  Italy,  and 
now  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Persian-tick,  s. 

Zool. :  Argas  persicu^,  a  parasitic  mite, 
found  in  houses  in  some  part^  of  Persia,  and 
producing  serious  ellecta  it,  those  whom  it 
attacks  at  night. 

Persian-trident-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  TricEonops  persicus,  a  Horseshoe  bat, 
about  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  and  of  a 
pale  bufi',  from  Shiraz.  Its  nearest  ally  is  the 
Orange-bat  (q,.v.), 

Fersian-'wheel,  s.  The  name  given  to 
two  forms  of  water-raising  wheels  :— 

1.  [Noria]. 

2.  A  wheel  with  chambers  formed  by  radial 
or  curved  partitions,  dipping  water  as  their 
edges  are  submerged,  raising  it,  and  discharg- 
ing it  near  the  axis. 

•  Per'-sic,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  Persicus.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  peitaiuing  to  Persia  ;  Persian. 

2.  Arch.  :  Having  figures  of  men  instead  of 
columns  to  support  an  entablature. 

B.  As  subst, :  The  Persian  language, 

per'-sic-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  Persicus,  ftom 
Gr.  llepaiico?  (Persikos)  =  of  or  belonging  to 
Persia.]    [Peach  (1),  s.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Aviygdalus  persica ;  (2)  A  sj-nonym 
of  Amygdalus  (q.v.). 

per'-sic-a-ry,  per-si-car'-i-a,  s.  [itaL 
persicaria,  from  Low  Lat.  persicarius  =  s 
peach-tree.  ] 

Bot.:  Pobjgnnnm  Persicaria^  and  the  genus 
Polygonum  itself. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fiather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolT,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    se,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =^  kw- 
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per -si-cot,  per -se  cot,  s.  [Ft.  persicot,  fr. 
Lat.  persica  =a  puach,  a  nectarine.]  A  kind 
of  cordial  niade  uf  the  kernels  of  apricuts, 
nectarmes,  Ac,  with  relined  spirit. 

Oer-Bi-flage'  (ge  as  zh),  5.  [FY.,  from  persi- 
JUr  =  1(1  4iiii:.J  iiaiititr  ;  idle  humuur  "r 
talk  ;  a  frivolous  IrtMtineut  of  any  subject 
serious  or  otherwise  ;  light  raillery. 

"Beauclerc  could  uot  be  drjiwn  i>ut  either  by 
OiunhlU'n  j'frti/i'ige  or  Atkttery."  —  MUt  £dffeioorlh  : 
Brlffn,  c-li.  xvi. 

per-fli-fleuT' (e  Ion;,'),  s.  (Fr.]  One  who  in- 
dulges in  pei"silla^'e  ;  a  banterer,  a  quiz. 

per  sim'-mdn,  per-Bim'-dn,  s.  [A  Vir- 
ginian Indian  word.} 

Bot. :  Diospyros  i'irf}iAia7Ui,  a  tree  sixty  feet 
or  more  in  hei^lit.  with  ovate,  oblong,  taper- 
pointed,  shining  leaves,  pale  yellow  flowers, 
and  an  orange-colaured  succulent  fruit  an 
Inch  or  more  in  diameter;  very  astringent 
when  green,  but  eatable  when  bletted.  It 
grows  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union,  The  fruit  is  brewed  into  beer,  and 
yields  an  ardent  spirit  on  distillation.    IDios- 

PYROS.] 

per'-sis,  s,  [Gr.  IlepfftV  (Persis)  ~  Persian  (T).") 
A  kind  of  colouring  matter  prepared  from 
lii'hens,  the  mass  being  of  a  drier  character 
than  archil,    {^immonds.) 

'  per'-sism,  s.  [Eng.  Pers(ia):  -ism]  A  Per- 
sian idiom. 

jer  -  sist',  V.  {,  [Fr.  persisUr,  from  Lat. 
persisto  =  to  continue,  to  persist:  per  = 
through,  and  sisto  =  to  make  to  stand  (q,.v.); 
Sp.  persist ir ;  Ital.  persistere.] 

L  Ordijiary  LaJiguage : 

1.  To  continue  steadfast,  firm,  and  constant 
In  tlie  carrying  out  or  jiursuit  of  any  design, 
business,  or  course  C(jminenced  or  under- 
taken ;  to  persevere;  to  continue  steadfast 
and  determined  in  the  face  of  opposition  or 
hindrance. 

"Tliey  obstinately  pertiitfd  !n  their  former  con- 
celt."— /"iZ/oaon;  Sermons,  vol.  111.,  aer.  191. 

*2.  To  remain  ;  to  be  obstinate  in  continu- 
ing a  state  or  condition. 

"  But  they  pertSurvJ  ilcaf,  and  would  not  se«m 
To  count  tliein  thinKS  worth  notice." 

MifCon  :  Samson  Agonlttta,  249. 

t  IL  Physics  (0/  an  effect) :  To  continue  to 
operate  after  the  cause  producing  it  hag 
ceased.     [Persistenie,  11.] 

.•er-8i8t'-en9e,  per-sist'-en-9y,  $.  [Fr. 
persijitaiici.] 

I,  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  persistent ; 
perseverance  in  a  design,  business,  or  course 
imdertaken.    (Generally  used  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  love  of  God  better  cau  consist  with  the  iiide- 
Ubemte  com mls»i oils  uf  many  Bins,  thao  with  au 
allowed  per$ittenc«  in  Ruy  oue'—Uovemriumt  q/  th« 

•  2.  Obstinacy,  obduracy,  contumacy. 

"Thou  think' lit  me  an  far  in  the  devH'a  book,  &s 
tbou  fuid  Fnlstatr,  f'lf  olxluritcy  and  pertittencu."— 
ShakfA/j-  2  Henry  IV.,  11.  i. 

XL  Physics:  The  continuance  of  an  effect 
When  the  cause  which  originated  it  ceases  to 
act  ;  as,  the  persistence  of  the  motion  of  an 
object  after  the  moving  force  is  withdrawn  ; 
the  ptrsisti'nce  of  light  on  the  retina  after  the 
lunnnous  body  is  withdrawn. 

oer-BiSt'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  persistens,  pr.  par.  of 
persisto  :=' to  persist  (<3.v.);  Fr.  3)crais(fi(t(; 
Ital.  persistente.] 

I.  urd.  l.au'i. :  Persisting,  inclined  to  per- 
llst,  persevering,  liini. 

*'The*«  faAve.  with  j^ertittent  mallKtilty,  prnrfiul- 
|»tMl  fftlfli-liood.-— C  B.  Hcott:  Th*  Ihiltir.  ch.  xvlli. 

IL  Bot.  :  Not  falling  off,  but  remaining 
freen  until  tlie  part  which  bears  it  is  wlioUy 
maturtj  Used  specially  of  the  leaves  of 
evergreen  plants,  and  of  calyces  wliich  remain 
titer  the  corolla  has  fallen. 

•  porsistont-fover,  s. 

Pathil.  :  \  r.-gular  intfrniitlent  fover,  <.#., 
one  in  which  tliu  paroxysms  return  at  regular 
Intervals. 

por-aist'-ent-l^,  adv.  [Kng.  pw*£»&m(;  -hi.] 
In  a  persistent  manner;  persevoringly.  con- 
stantly. 

"TVia  North  ptn^tiitmUy  violating  the  eoini«ct.''— 
Prt-tidi-nt  F  Pierce :  Mettage  to  Ctmgrfu,  Deo.  'i,  IBM. 

fer-Biat'-ing,  pr.par.  ft  a.    [PER-stsT.] 


per-sisf-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  persiiting  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  persisting  manner ;  persistently,  per- 
se veringly. 

*  per-rfsf -ive.  a.  [Eng.  persist ;  -ive.]  Per- 
sisting, persistent,  persevering;  steady  in 
pursuit. 

"  To  find  pf^Httive  constAncy  in  men." 

.Sttakvap.:  Troilut  i  Cressitiii,  L  3. 

*per'-s6lve,  v.t.  [Ljit.  persolvo.]  To  pay 
completely  or  thoroughly  ;  to  pay  in  full. 

"To  be  pm-tolurd  &  jiaied  within  llio  Uture  of 
London,  by  the  Bpace  o(  Ix.  ycarea."— flo^i  .■  Benry  I V, 
(an.  M). 

per'-son,  •  per-soon,  *  per-sone.  "  per- 
Sun,  s.  [Fr.  persontie  =  a  person,  Iioin  l.;tt, 
per^iona  =■  a  mask,  espec.  o)ie  worn  by  play- 
actors :  per  =  through,  and  sono  =  to  sound  ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  pers&na.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  That  pai-t  in  life  which  one  plays. 

"No  uiati  can  loiitr  iiut  on  ucrjjon  and  act  a  iwirt  Imt 
hia  evil  tuttnnera  will  peep  through  the  cormi-a  of  his 
whit*  robe,"— Jeremy  Taylor:  Apple*  tif  Sodom. 

II  Archbishop  Trench  points  out  that  when 
this  old  sense  of  the  word  is  remembered, 
greatly  increased  force  is  given  to  the  state- 
ment that  God  is  no  re-specter  of  persons. 
The  aignillcation  is  that  God  cares  not  what 
part  in  life  a  pcison  plays — in  other  words, 
what  office  he  tills— but  how  he  plays  it, 
{Select  Glossary.) 

t  2.  A  human  being  represented  in  fiction 
or  on  the  stage  ;  a  character. 

"These  tables  Cioero  immounced,  under  the  parson 
of  C'ras.ius.  were  of  more  use  imd  authority  thui  all 
the  books  of  the  pliilosophera."— Boft«T  ■  On  Learnin-f. 

*  3.  External  appearance ;  bodily  form  or 
appearance. 

"  II  it  aasuiutt  my  uoble  father's  perton." 

Shakcip. :  Bitmitt,  L  2. 

i.  Human  frame ;  body :  as,  cleanly  in 
person. 

5.  A  human  being;  a  being  possessed  of 
personality;  a  man,  woman,  or  child;  a 
human  creature. 

"  A  fair  penon  he  was,  and  fortunate." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  10,S39. 

6.  A  human  Iwing,  as  distinguished  from 
an  animal,  or  inanimate  object. 

7.  An  individual ;  one  ;  a  man. 

"This  was  then  the  church  wliich  was  daily  In- 
creased by  the  addition  of  other  pertunt  received  Into 
\t.'—Pear»on:  On  the  Cretd. 

8.  A  terra  apjdied  to  each  of  the  three 
beings  of  the  Godhead. 

"The  whole  three  fMrnont  are  co-etenul  together, 
and  Ci}-i;t{na\.'—Athatuttiati  Creed. 

*  9.  The  parson  or  rector  of  a  parish. 

II.  Cram.. :  One  of  the  three  relations  per- 
taining to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  thence  also 
to  a  verb  of  whieJi  either  may  stand  as  the 
subject,  as  in  the  lirst  person  the  noun  repre- 
sents the  speaker,  the  second  that  which  is 
spoken  to,  and  the  third  tliatwhieh  is  spoken  of. 

U  (1)  Artificial  person : 
Law  :  A  corporation  or  body  politic. 
(2)  In  person :   By  one's  self ;   with  bodily 
presence  ;  not  by  deputy  or  representative. 

•  per'-son,  r.(.  [Pkiuson,  m.)  To  represent  ns 
a  person  ;  to  make  to  re«emblo;  to  image,  to 
personify. 

*  per'-son-a  ble,   a.     tEug.  person;  •oble.) 

I,  Ordinary  language: 

1.  Handsome,  graceful ;  of  good  appearance. 

"  Wisg,  warlike,  pemmable.  courteous,  and  kind." 
bpeiuer:  F.  V.,  III.  Iv.  6. 

2.  Fit  to  be  seen, 

"The  kynge.  hU  father,  ao  rlnlted  with  elckmeBae, 
waa  not  p«rtonable,"~~Ball :  Henry  Vl„  to,  IS. 

IL  iMw: 

\.  Able  to  maintain  pleas  in  court. 

2.  IIavingcai)acity  to  take  anything  granted 
or  given. 

per'-s6zi-age  (ago  as  Ijt),  s.     [Fr.  juraou- 

nwje.] 

*  1.  A  character  represented- 

*  2.  A  character  assumed. 

"The  Venetians,  nntumlly  Krnve.  lov«  to  rlT«  Into 
the  fiitllca  of  such  wnuouh,  wIk'U  dls^uUcd  (ii  m  falM 
pertotiiige.''—AddUoH;  On  I  till  y. 

3.  An  indiviilual,  a  person  ;  espoc-a  person 
of  note  or  dlstlnetion. 

"  A  comely  penonaie  of  stAtnre  tail' 

Sf^nier.  F.  y..  IL  xlL  «L 

•4.  Kxtenial  appearance,  tlgnre. 

"Of  what  jftrtrmitge,  and  yeATa  la  hoT" — OtaX»»p,t 
Tu>el/th  Sight.  \.  fc. 


per'-son  al,    '  per-son-aU,    *  per-son- 

ell,  a.  6i  ',■-.     (Fr.  persvniul,  from  Lat.  iM-r^ori' 
alis,  from  persona  =  a  mask,  a  person  ;  Sp, 
personal;  I taL  personate.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  or  persons, 
as  distinct  from  a  thing. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  individual;  relat- 
ing to  or  atfecting  an  individual ;  alfecting 
one's  own  person  ;  atfecting  one  individually. 

"Caitiie  extri-nio  pertonai  annoyance.*— Jfacau^ay.' 
But.  tJng..  ch.  iL 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  person  or  bodily 
form  ;  pertaining  to  the  body  or  figure;  cor- 
poreal ;  ap,  i^rsonal  ehanns. 

4.  Applied  or  relating  to  the  person,  "cha- 
racter, conduct,  manners,  or  habits  of  an 
individual,  generally  used  in  a  disparaging 
sense  :  as,  personal  remarks. 

5.  Using  language  reflecting  on  the  person, 
character,  conduct,  manners,  or  habits  of  an 
individual:  as.  He  is  very  personal  iu  his 
remarks. 

6.  Done  in  person ;  effected  or  done  by 
one's  self,  not  through  a  representative  or 
medium. 

"  He  brought  them  to  perionett  conimunycadoiL''^ 
Fabyan:  Chronicle,  VoL  ii.  (an.  1407). 

*  7.  Present  in  person. 

"  When  he  waa  peraonal  In  the  Ir1.ib  war." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Ueury  J  I'.,  Iv.  %. 

8.  Gram. :  Having  the  regular  modific^'tions 
of  the  three  persons  ;  denoting  or  pointing  to 
the  person  :  as,  a  personal  verb,  a  personal 
piououn. 

B.  As  snh^tantii'e : 

Jmw:  Any  movable  thing,  living  or  dead; 
a  movable. 

%  (1)  Personal  Act  of  Parliament:  An  act 
confined  to  a  particular  pei*son  or  persons ;  as 
an  act  authorizing  a  person  to  change  his 
name. 

(2)  Personal  actions :  [Action,  s.,  II.  4.(d)(i)]. 

personal'bond,  s. 

Scots  Ijiw :  A  bond  which  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  a  sum  of  money  and  binds  the 
granter,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  successois, 
to  rejtay  the  same  at  a  specified  term,  with  a 
penalty  in  case  of  failure,  and  inU?rest  on  the 
sum,  while  the  same  remains  unpaid. 

personal' cbatt els,  5.  })l. 
Law  :  Goods  or  movables. 

personal-diligence  or  execution, «. 

Scots  Law:  A  process  which  consists  of 
arrestment,  poinding,  and  imprisonment. 

personal- equation,  s.  The  correction 
of  peis(in;U  ditterences  between  jmrticular 
individuals  as  to  exactness  iu  observations 
with  astiononiical  instruments. 

personal-estate,  s.    Personal  property ; 

personalty. 

personal-identity,  5.  IIdentitv,  1I(1).1 
personal-pronoun,  s. 

Gram. :  Dne  of  the  iir(mouna  denoting  a 
person  :  as,  /,  th"ii,  he,  .^y^c,  if,  we,  you,  they. 

personal -property,  *. 

//lie;  Movables;  chatiels  ;  things  belonging 
to  the  person,  as  money,  furniture,  Ac,  as 
distinguished  fi'om  real  estat*-,  in  land  and 
houses.  [Rkal.] 

personal -representatives,  >.  pi  The 

executors  or  adniiiiistrat"ni  of  a  person  de- 
ceased. 

personal -tithes,  5.  pi.  Tithes  paid  out 
of  siieti  ]>r<)lils  us  arisw  from  personal  lab<mr, 
as  by  trading,  handicraft,  Slc. 

personal  verb,  s. 

Gram.:  A  verb  which  has,  or  may  hnvo.  a 
person  for  its  nominative. 

■  per'-sin-ol-iCfni,  s.  lEng,  personal;  -ism.} 
Tlio  quality  or  state  of  being  twrsonal ;  per- 
somdity. 

"The  law  of  llt»e]  which  cuib*  the  llcriicv  and  $>*r. 
Monnlhmot  tho  |irvu."— Jcri'iiiitfi :  C^rioeiltm  qf  Crtt^ 
cistn.  |i.  M, 

pdr-8^n-&l'-l-t^, ».     [Fr.  personnaliU,] 

I.  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

1.  The  finality  or  state  of  being  jwrsonnl ; 
direct  uppluTiit  ion  or  applirability  t*»a  i«'rs'tu^ 
specif.,  applicjition  or  applicability  ofrenmrli 


"^oil,  \iS^ :  p^t.  j<$^l :  oat,  9011,  ohoms.  fhin,  ben^h ;  go,  ib;om :  thin,  ^his  :  sin.  af :  ejcpoot.  ^onophon.  exist,   ph  ^  L 
-tion  =  slian.    -tlon,  -sion  =  ahiin ;  -flon.  -pion  -  zhun«    -oious,  -tlooB,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  Ac.  -  b^l,  dfi. 
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to  the  ptTson,  conduct,  manners,  or  habits  of 
some  iudividuaL 

"  There  U  yet  another  topic,  which  ho  has  beeu  no 
less  stinliuus  tu  itvuid.  which  Is  prrsonalitff  ...  lie 
doea  uot  meau  to  jiomt  at  ludiviJuals."— Ofiserrer. 
No.  86. 

2.  A  remark  reflecting;  on  the  person,  con- 
duct, niatiners,  or  IiabiU  of  au  individual ; 
personal  remarks. 

■■  He  expressed  repret  that  persmialUiet  bad  becD 
intruduceiL"— iJiii^i/  VhroiUcle.  Oct.  3,  IBSa. 

3.  'J  hat  which  constitutes  individuality : 
that  which  constitutes  an  individual  a  distinct 
person  ;  existence  as  a  thinking  being, 

"These  cajxicitiea  coustitute  personality,  for  they 
Imply  cousciiiusiiesB  oi  tUouyht."— /'o/t^ .'  Xaturdl 
Throiogy,  cb.  xxiii. 

4.  Application  limited  to  certain  persons,  or 
classes  of  persons. 

•  5.  Personal  qualities,  or  characteristics. 

"  Those  qu.T.litIes  and  pertonalitUt  la  I^jvelace." — 
RicXartUou  :  ClartMa.  ii.  130. 

■J  6.  A  personage,  a  person. 

"It  adds  to  the  House  of  Commoiia  a  distinctly 
orlgiual  and  interesting  pertOTialUy." — Obterver,  Dec 
SO,  liib. 

•  7.  Person,  body. 

*'The  rest  of  his  pertonality  .  .  .  consisted  of  eelf- 
evlJi-iit  uast-olT  lordly  clotliing."— flarjp«r'i  MotUhly, 
Dec.  188*.  p.  76. 

II.  Law:  Personalty  (q. v.). 

1  Personality  of  laws  :  That  quality  of  a  law 
or  laws  which  concerns  the  cunilition,  st;ite, 
and  capacilyof  persons,  as  distinguished  from 
Uie  Tealily  of  laws  (q.v.). 

•  per-son-al-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  personal- 
tc(e>;  -atioh.l  The  act  or  state  of  personi- 
fication. 

*■  The  peruntalization  probably  beginning,  every- 
where, iu  the  tntdition  of  some  unuaualij'  ierociuus 
foe" — ^'p&ttcer :  Pritu  of  ^ociol.,  L  iSO. 

•  per'-son-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  personal ;  -ice.] 
To  make  pL-isonal. 

"  Licbtenst^iu  aaya  they  pertonaiiu  deAtb.*— 
Spencer.  Prin.  of  Hocioi.,  L  251. 

per-s6n-^l-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  personal;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  personal  manner;  in  one's  own 
person  ;  in  bodily  presence,  not  by  repre- 
sentative or  substitute. 

"  He  beyug  cited  personat/tf  came  not  himselfe,  but 
Bent  another  for  bim." — Gntfton  :  Denry  II.  (au  Bl. 

2.  With  respect  to  an  individual ;  particu- 
larly. 

■'  She  bore  fi  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  prrtonitUy  to  the  kiut;. — iSacun  :  Eenry  VII. 

3-  With  regard  to  personal  existence  or 
Individuality. 

"  The  converted  man  Is  persannUy  the  same  he  was 
befute,  and   is  ueitUer  horn  nur  crii^tcd  anew   in  a 

proper  literal  sense."  —Riyjeri. 

4.  As  regards  one's  self:  as,  PersaruiUy  I 
have  no  feeling  in  the  matter, 

per-s6n-al-ty.  s.    {En^.  personal ;  -tyJ] 

Law  -'   Personal  property,  as  distinguished 

from  realty  (q.v.). 

%  Action  in  personalty  : 

Law:  An  action  brought  against  the  right 

person,  or  the  person  against  whom,  in  law, 

it  lies. 

•per-SO-na'-tBB,  a.  pi.  (Fera.  pi.  of  Lat.  per- 
tonatus.]    [Personate.) 

£ot.:  An  order  in  Linnieus's  Natural  System, 
He  included  under  it  Figworts,  Sesanium, 
Justicia,  Bignouia,  Verbena,  &c.  The  order 
was  adopted,  but  with  narrower  limits,  by 
De  CanduUe. 

per'-sdn-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  personatus.  pa. 
par.  of  ^riorio  =  to  sound  through.)     IPer- 
fios,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  To  celebrate  loudly. 

"  In  fable,  hymn,  or  Bond,  so  pertonating 
Their  go.ls  ridiculous."       '     Milton :  P.  H..  iv.  341. 

2.  To  represent  under  a  character. 

3.  To  represent  by  way  of  similitude ;  to 
personify,  to  typify. 

"This  fiwl  thus  pertonnted  »a  A  Bca-nymph-"— Z>rav- 
ton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  i     (lUustl 

4.  To  assume  the  character,  part,  or  appear- 
ance of;  to  act  the  part  of.    [II.] 

"This  lad  was  not  to  penoiftte  one.  that  had  been 
long  before  taken  out  ol  bis  cmdle." — Bacon  :  Benry 

rii. 

o.  To  counterfeit,  to  feign  ;  to  represent  or 
tesume  falsely  or  bypocTitieally. 

"Thnshavel  pUved  with  thedojniatiat  inapergon- 
OfedacopticisUL— W/anrWi.-  Scfpns  iirienfifica. 


•  6.  To  represent  falsely  ;  to  pretend,  (With 
a  reflexive  pronoun.) 

"It  has  been  the  coiiataiit  practice  of  the  Jesuits  to 
semi  over  eiuisj>;in&s,  with  instructious  to  }.iert,uinife 
tbeuiaclves  meiuburs  of  the  several  sectd  amuujjat  us. ' 

—Swi/C. 

*  7.  To  act,  play,  or  perfonn. 

"  Herself  a  while  she  lays  aside,  and  makes 
Keady  to  pertuttntf  a  mortal  part."         Crtuhaie. 

♦  8,  To  describe. 

"  He  Bhall  tind  himself  most  feelingly  personated."— 
Shakesp.  .   Twe/th  .Sii^fU.  ii  3. 

n.  Law :  Falsely  to  represent  one's  self  as 
another  person  entitled  to  a  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion, and  to  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  as  such 
other  pei-son. 

"  Several  voters  had  personated  others." — Daily 
Telejraph,  Nov.  27,  1*6:.. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  play  or  assume  a  character 

or  part. 

per '-son-ate,  a.  [Lat.  personatus  =^  masked ; 
persoiia  =  a  mask.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Masked  (q.v.). 

*  per'-son-at-er,  s.    [Personatob.] 

per-son-a'-tioiir  s.    [Personatk,  v.] 

1.  Urd.  Lang.:  The  act  of  personating  or 
counteiieitmg  falsely  the  person  or  character 
of  another. 

"This  heeiugoue  of  the  strangest  examiilesof  a7>cr- 
tomUioii,  that  euer  waa  in  tlJer  or  later  times," — Ua- 
con:  Henry  Vil.,  p.  li:i. 

2.  Law:  The  act  or  crime  of  falsely  repre- 
senting one's  self  as  another  person  entitled 
to  a  vote  at  an  election,  or  the  act  of  voting, 
or  attempting  to  vote,  in  the  name  or  character 
of  another. 

"  Personation  is  a  felony  punishable  with  two  years' 
ImpriBonmeut,  and  exiH>ses  the  voter  to  be  taken  into 
custody  on  the  6]X)t  on  tlie  Information  of  one  of  the 
candidate's  persouatiuu  ageuti." — Law  Journal,  Nov. 
l:^,  1&S6. 

personation- agent,  s.  A  person  em- 
ployed by  a  candidate  at  an  election  to  detect 
cases  of  attempted  personation. 

per'-Bon-at-dr, "  per'-s6n-at-er,  5.  [Eng. 
personat{c) ;  -or^  -er.] 

•  1,  One  who  acts  or  performs. 

"  Commonly  the  peraona?fjr»  of  tbeae  actions."— Brtt 
Jonson  :  Masques  ;  HynentH. 

2.  One  who  assumes  or  counterfeits  the 
person  or  character  of  another, 

*  per-sone,  s.    [Person,  ».} 

1.  A  pei-son. 

2.  A  ptarsou- 

•  per-s6n-e'-i-t^,  «,  [Eng,  person;  -eUy.] 
Personality. 

"  To  meditate  on  the  p€rsoneity  of  God." — Coleridge, 
in  Webster. 

*  per'-sdn-er,  s.  [Person,  s.]  A  person,  a 
parson. 

•  per-son'-i-fi-ant,  a.  [Eng.  personify; 
•ant.]     Personifying.     {Ruskin.) 

per-son-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  personify; 
c  connective,  and  sufl".  -ation.] 
L  Ordiiuiry  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  personifying. 

2.  An  embodiment,  an  impersonation. 

"A  choice  assemblage  of  rare  and  splendid  scenery 
and  persoiiijicaCiotu."-~Kniylit :  Pict.  Hist,  Eng.,  ii.  673. 

II,  Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech,  or  a  species 
of  metaphor  which  consists  in  rei'iesenting 
inanimate  objects  orabstract  notionsasendued 
with  life  and  action,  or  possessing  the  attri- 
butes of  living  beings  ;  prosopopceia ;  as.  Con- 
fusion heard  his  voice  (Milton). 

per-son'-l-fy,  v.t,      [Eng.  person;  -ify;  Fr. 
-    personnijier ;  Sp.  personificar ;  Ital.  personiji' 
care.] 

1.  To  regard,  treat,  or  represent  as  a  person  ; 
to  represent  as  a  rational  i>eing  ;  to  represent 
or  trf'at  as  endued  with  life  and  action,  or  as 
possessing  the  attributes  of  a  living  being. 

2.  To  impersonate  ;  to  be  a  personification 
or  embodiment  of. 

•  per'-Son-ize,  v.t,  [Eng.  jxrson;  -ire.]  To 
personify. 

"  Milton  has  personiz^d  them  and  put  them  Into  the 
court  of  Cbaoc'.  '—Riehardton, 

per-s6n-nel',  s.  [Fr.,  from  personne  =  a  per- 
son (q.v,).]  The  persons  collectively  em- 
plnyed  in  some  service,  as  the  army,  navy, 
civil  service,  &c.,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
materiel  or  stores,  outlit,  equipment,  &c. 


per-SOO  -ni-a,  «.  [Named  after  C.  H.  Persoon, 

author  ui  Synopsis  riatttarum,  &c] 

Bot. :  The  typical  geims  of  the  Persoonida 
(q.v.).  Si^pals  four,  with  a  stamen  on  the 
middle  of  each  ;  style  tiliform  ;  fruit  a  one  or 
two-celled  drupe.  There  are  many  species, 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  flowers 
of  Persoonia  marrostachya  treated  with  boil- 
ing water,  impart  to  it  a  brilliant  yellow 
colour,  and  mi'„'lit,  in  tJie  opinion  of  Liudtey, 
perhaj>s  be  utilized  as  a  dye. 

per-SOO' -ni -das,  5.  pi   [Mod.  Lat  penoon^ia); 

i,at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idte.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Prwteaceae,  sectiot 
Nucamentacese. 

per-spec'-tive,  a.kt.  [Fr.  perspectif,  fem. 
perspective,  from  Lat,  p€rspe<:tlva  {ars)=.{ih9 
art  of)  thoroughly  inspecting,  from  perspectus^ 
pa.  par.  of  perspicio  =  to  see  through  or  clearly : 
pcr=  tlirough,  and  specio  =  to  see;  Sp  per* 
spectivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  vision; 
optic,  optical. 

•  2.  Producing  certain  optical  effects  wlien 
looked  through ;  optic. 

"A  perspertiae  glusse  whereby  was  shewed  many 
atrange  sights.  &c    —Uuckluyt :   I'oyiUfet.  \n.2i;. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  perspective, 

B.  As  siih&tantivi  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  telescope  ;  a  glass  for  viewing  objects 
til  rough. 

"  But  if  it  tend  to  danger  or  dishonour 
They  turn  about  ihe  pertpecttve  and  show  it 
So  little."  Henhurn  ;  Sopliy,  L  1. 

2.  A  representation  of  objects  in  perspective, 

3.  A  \iew,  a  vista. 

"  The  pertpeelivc  of  life  brigbtena  upon  ns." — Got^ 
tmith  :  Polite  Learning,  cb.  "i. 

IL  Art: 

1.  The  science  of  representing  appear- 
ances, and  as  such  is  opposed  to  geomeli-y, 
wliich  is  the  science  of  lepreseuting  facts.  It 
is  founded  uj'on  such  rules  as  can  be  deduced 
from  the  facts  which  are  discovered  by  look- 
ing at  objects  through  a  sheet  of  glass  or  other 
truusp^rent  medium  placed  uptight  between 
the  object  and  the  observer.  Tliis  is  indicated 
in  the  etymology  of  the  word.  It  is  fouud 
when  objects  are  so  looked  at  that  their  ap- 
parent form  is  very  ditlerent  from  their  real 
one,  lioth  as  regards  shape  and  distinctness. 
The  portion  of  the  suhject  wliich  dt-als  with 
the  changes  in  form  is  absolutely  scientific  ;  it 
is  called  Linear  Pei"specti\'e.  The  changes 
iu  distinctness  are  elfected  by  distance  and 
atmosphere,  and  di  tier  constantly  with  difTereut 
conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere.  It  is  the 
purely  artistic  side  of  the  science  which  is 
called  Aerial  Perspective,  and  success  in  its 
application  depends  upon  the  individual 
abihty  of  the  artist.  The  chief  point  with 
which  Linear  Perspective  has  to  deal  is  the 
apparent  diminution  in  size  of  objects  as  they 
recede  from  the  si>ectator,  a  fact  which  any 
one  can  test  by  observing  a  long  straight 
stretch  of  railway.  Tlie  cross  sleei>ers  and  the 
telegraph  poles  diminish  in  apparent  size  to 
the  point  of  iuvisibility  when  they  are  far  off 
on  tlie  horizon.  It  is  the  rules  which  govern 
such  changes  as  these  which  are  dealt  with  by 
Linear  Perspective ;  while  the  fact  that  tlie 
same  telegraph  poles,  black  and  brown  and 
yellow  wlien  seen  close,  gradually  put  on  a 
blue  hazy  colour  as  they  become  more  distant 
is  one  of  the  facts  dealt  witli  by  Aeiial  Per- 
spective. Apractical  knowledge  of  the  science 
is  absolutely  a  necessity  forasuccessfulaitist. 

2.  A  kind  of  painting  designed  expressly  to 
deceive  the  sight  by  representing  tlie  coa- 
tinuatinn  of  an  alley,  a  building,  a  landscape, 
or  tlie  like. 

^  (1)  Isoinetric  perspective  :  [Isometric], 

(2)  Ohliqne  (or  angular)  perspective :  Where 
the  plane  of  the  picture  is  supposed  to  be  at 
an  angle  to  the  side  of  the  princijial  object  in 
the  picture,  as,  for  instance,  a  building. 

(3)  Parallel  perspective :  Where  the  plane  of 
the  picture  is  parallel  to  the  side  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  picture. 

(4)  Perspei:tire  plane :  The  surface  upon 
which  the  objects  are  delineated,  or  the  pic- 
ture drawn.  It  is  supposed  to  be  placed 
vertically  lietween  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
t.nd  the  obj-'ct.  Also  termed  the  plane  of 
projection,  or  the  plane  of  the  picture. 


€&te,  lat,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  -wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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perspective-glass,  s.    A  telescope. 
perspectlve-lnstroment,  s.     a   mo' 

cliaiiic;il  coiitriv;iHL-eU)asbisllJcrsoua  ill  dlaw- 
lli{^  ill  |*rspeetivc. 

•  per-spec'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  perspective  ; 
■ly.] 

1.  As  tlirougba  perspective,  or  8ome  optical 
arran^eniont. 

■'  Ves,  my  lord,  you  tee  tbcm  pertpecHoaly.'' — 
Shakesp.  :  Uenru  ►'..  v.  2. 

2.  Accordiug  to  the  rults  of  perspective, 

per -Spec '-to -graph,  .".  (Eng,  persptctiitv) : 
o  ciMiiuM  t.,  ami  sull,  'jrajih.]  An  instruim-iit 
for  the  inech;inic;il  tlrawing  of  objefts  in  per- 
spective. The  object  it*  pliiced  in  front  of  the 
•ye,  which  is  apphed  to  a  small  hole.  A  mov- 
able hinged  bar  is  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  a 
point  between  the  «ye  and  a  certain  part  of 
the  object.  The  bar  is  then  foldetl  down  and 
the  mark  traiisferied  to  the  paper.  A  series 
of  such  niarkfl  affbrda  data  for  tlie  drawing  of 
the  object. 

per -spec- tog' -ra-phy,  s.  [Peiispecto- 
auAFii.]  The  science  or  theory  of  porsi^cc. 
tive  ;  the  art  of  delineating  ulyects  according 
to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

•  p©r'-Spic-a-blo,  a.  [Lat  perspicaftUia,  tram 

iwrs;jicio  =  to  see  through,  to  See  clearly.] 
discernible,  viaible. 

"  The  sea  .  .  ,  without  any  penplcabie  motioo."— 
gtrJ.  Btrb^rt:  TraveU,  p.  ua. 

per  -  spi  -  ca' -  clous,  a.  [Lat.  per^piaix, 
gi-nit.  2^rspica<:is,  l'r>iiu  perspicio  =  to  see 
tliroiigh,  to  see  clearly.] 

1.  Quick-sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight. 

2.  Quick  or  sharp  of  discernmeut ;  acute. 

'*  It  In  fu  Dice  aiid  tender  In  feeling,  as  it  cnu  )ic  t'f- 
splracidtu  and  quick  In  fteeing."— i^cti/A:  Sej-nujiu, 
vol.  li..  aer.  12. 

•per-spi-ca'-cious-l^,  orf".  [Eng.  per- 
spiiacious;  -h/.]  I"  ;i  pfispic;iciou8  manner  ; 
with  quick  sight  or  discernment. 

•  per-spi-ca'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  per- 
spicacious;  -^tss.\  The  quality  or  st;ite  of 
being  iierspicacious ;  acuteness  of  sight  or 
discernment ;  perspicacity. 

per-spi-c3.9'-5t-tj^,  s.  [Fr.  perspicadte,  from 
Lat.  ]>ers}ncacitutein,  accus.  of  persjjicucitu-^, 
from  perspictix,  gi;nit.  persvicacis  =  sharp- 
8i;;hted,  perspicacious  (q.v.);  Sp.  perspLca- 
Ciiiad ;  lial.  perspicacUd.] 

1.  SharpTiess  or  acuteness  of  sight;  quick- 
ness of  siglit. 

•■  Nor  can  tlipro  anytliluK  escape  the  pe^-tpleacity  of 
th'iBo  fycii  whitli  wiro  before  \i^\il."—liri>wne  .  Vutnar 
Jirrourg,  bk.  L,  cb.  IL 

2.  Acuteness  or  quickness  of  discerameut ; 
Bag.icity,  penetration. 

•per'-spi-ca-^y,  9.  [Lat.  persjiicax  =  per- 
spiiacirjus  (q.v.).]  Perspicjicity,  sagacity, 
acuteness. 

"  It  was  a  Tory  prcat  mlstAko  In  th«  penpicacy  of 
thnt  Animal."— Anricfi*.-  Vulslfxr  £rruur<,  bk.  vil,,  cii. 
xvkiL 

•per-Bpic'-i-en9e  (c  as  sh),  5.  [Lat.  ppr- 
spicientia,  from  j-ersj'icintSf  pr.  jiar.  of  jh'T' 
sjHcio.]  iPimHrFx-nvE.]  The  act  of  looking 
Bliarjily  or  closely. 

•  per -8pi-9n,   •  per'-spi'9ill,  ».     [Low. 

Lat.  ]ientpicillnm,  Troni  L;it.  pcrsjiicio  =  to  see 
tlirou«h.]  A  Kh"!^«  through  which  things  are 
viewcii ;  an  optical  glass  ;  a  telescope. 

"  Rlr.  'tlFi  ft  tifr$j>lcil.  the  \ie»l  under  h^itvcn. 
With  thin  111  rcful  u  l.-A(  of  tliat  hiuiUI  Hind 
Tlutt  In  a  wnliint  iih<'ll  wigi  Ji-Mknl,  a»  iiUikiily 
Twflvo  luuK  intliM  oir,  a«  you  new  I'luil  -i  tmrn  illKh- 
i{Ht«."  Albutniintr,  1.  'A. 

pcr-8pI-CU'-X-t;J^,  a.  [ Fr.  p^rapicniia,  from 
L;it.  frrfijiicttiliitem,  accus.  of jierspicuitas,  troui 
piT-^ iiiruiia  =  per»i)iciiou»  (q.v.);  Bp.  pcrspi- 
cuiilaU ;  ItaL  per8j)icuita.\ 

*  L  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  trnns- 
^nrcnt  or  translucent ;  transparency,  dia- 
phaneity. 

"  A«  for  dlAplinnelt)r  and  tnr$/>le)iify.  It  onjuyeth 
thnt  uiuat  tiiuiin!uUy."—Hrounia:   Vulyar  Krmuri. 

2.  Cleaniess  t«  mental  vision  ;  freedom  fWim 

obsciirlry  or  ambignity  ;  rnsinrMs  to  be  under- 
stood ;  plainn('M.s  of  langnage  ;  lucidity. 

"Ths  pmrMpiniitu  and  lln-tlnt-M  of  hln  •tylci  have 
bn-ri  iirftisnd  l.y  I'rlur  and  Addlwiu."  — J/aCdU^u*  .■ 
Uiif    Knit  .Kh.  ilv. 

3.  Mharpncts  or  acuteness  of  diaconimcDt ; 

•agncity,  ptTspivaclty, 


per-spic'-U-OUS,".  [Lat.  perspu~uus=  titins- 
(urciit,  clcir,  Iruni  perspiciQ^=  to  see  thiuugh  ; 
tip.  6l  Ital.  perspicuo.]     [PEit-'^PECTiVE.] 

•  1.  Capable  of  being  .seen  through  ;  traas- 
l)arent,  diaphanous;  not  opaque. 

"  From  ancred  trutb'a  prrtpicuout  gato.' 

BeaunmtU  :  Hdttourth  FMd, 

2.  Clear  to  the  mental  vision  ;  easily  under- 
stnnd  ;  fiee  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity ; 
lucid,  plain. 

3.  Using  plain  or  lucid  language ;  not  ob- 
scure ur  audjiguous. 

■"Tlie  artifil,  to  yh-e  vhid  i>crcepUoiia.  miuit  be 
pertpirttoua  and  concise."— Uo^dimii/A.'  Potita  Learn- 
ing,  cb.  vii. 

per-Bpic'-U-OUS-ly",  o.ilv.  [Eng.  perspictutus  ; 
■h/.]  In  "a  perspicuous  manner ;  cleai ly, 
plainly,  lucidly;  without  obscurity  or  am- 
biguity ;  in  a  m:mner  easy  to  be  understood. 

per-Spic'-U-ofis-nesS,  a.  [Er^.  perr!nfutvif< ; 
-nrss.\  Th'e  quiility  or  state  of  being  per- 
spicuous ;  perspicuity. 

*  per-sp-ir-a-bil'-i-tj^,  ».  [Eng.  peTsjnrC-X 
and  abilitji.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
perspirable. 

"  per-spir'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  perspirer=. 
to  perspire  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  perspirable;  Ital,  per- 
spirabUe.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  perspired,  or  emitted 
by  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

_"Tiie  n.!jiuius  is  a  geuenil  Invealinent,  contjilnlng 
tlie  sudoruuA  ur  thin  Birosity  pmrspirabla  tbroiijjb  tlie 
akiiL"— Brounnr  .■  Vulgar  Krrfiurs,  bk.  v.,  cli.  Xiu 

2.  Perspiring,  emitting  perspiration. 

"  Hrtir  Cometh  not  upon  the  palms  of  tbo  hands  or 
Bolea  of  the  foet.  wlitch  are  parta  inure  pertpirablc."— 
Bacon. 

*  per' -spi- rate,  i\t.  [Xat.  p^rspimtus,  pa.  par. 
oi perspiro  =  to  perspire  (q.v.).]     To  perspire. 

"I  peripirat''  from  hpjtd  to  heel." 

Thackeray :  VarTneii  /Mlinu«. 

per-spi-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  I^t.  per- 
sjuradonem,  &cr..  of  pi-rspiintio,  from  per- 
spimtus,  pa.  par.  of  perspiro  =  to  perspire 
(q.v.);  Ital.  perspirazioiie,] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  breathing  out;  the  act  of 
emitting  breath. 

"Our  spirita  leisurely  pass  awny  hy  Insensible 
jwrii;ifralton.''—Murc:  Jmtnort,  of  the  Soul,  bk.  lii., 
cb.  Iv. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  perspiring.    [IL] 

"[It]  very  soon  throws  the  person  exposod  to  Ita 
nctl'in  Into  a  viuluut  perapiratiQii."—£uiiiace^  italu, 
vol.  il..  cb.  xl. 

3.  That  winch  fs  perspired  or  emitted  by 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 

IL  Physiology: 

L  lluDian:  Watery  matter  "breathed  out," 
or  made  to  expire  from  the  system  by  means 
of  the  pores  in  the  skin.  It  is  more  copious 
tlian  llie  matter  sent  forth  fmm  the  lungs  by 
]  esi'iratioii,  averaging  eleven  grains  per  minute 
against  seven  from  the  lungs.  The  quantity 
varies  greatly,  and  is  aH'cited  by  the  amouid 
of  heat  or  dryness  in  tlie  ntmosidiere,  by 
the  fluid  drunk,  by  tin;  exercise  taken,  by 
the  relative  activity  of  the  kidiie>s,  by  medi- 
cine, &c.  The  lelaLivc  proiRiitions  of  sensi- 
ble and  ilISL■n^1illlt'  perspiration  also  vary  ;  and 
sonictiines,  when,  seeing  droi's  on  our  skin, 
we  bt'llevo  that  we  are  perspiring  copiously, 
the  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  sensible  knid,  ntit 
in  the  toUil  anitnmt.  Less  than  two  per  cent. 
of  solid  matter  is  contained  in  the  watery 
vapour.  The  chief  ingredients  are:  sodium 
chloride,  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  perhaps 
propionie.  caproic, and caprylic acids;  nculral 
fats,  cholfsteiitie,  nitrogen,  kc.  In  aente 
Ihi;;ht's  disease  urea  is  also  present,  and  im- 
j)arts  a  urinous  odour  to  the  vajiour  parsing 
olf  from  the  system.  I^esidea  keeping  tlie 
skin  in  a  healttjy,  moist  con<lition,  and  act- 
ing as  a  refrigerator,  perspiration  takes  its 
share  in  canying  olf  HU]ieitluous  or  noxious 
matter  from  Iho  sysU-m.  If  stopped,  morbid 
consequences  are  huix>,  Hooner  or  lat«r,  to 
ensue. 

2.  Compar. :  The  horse  perspiros  fieely  all 
over  the  body  ;  the  pig  drtes  so  on  th«  snout ; 
the  cat  chietly  on  the  sole  of  the  feet  ;  tlie 
dog  from  tlm  same  part,  but  not  to  tin'  sanm 
rxtnil.  llJihbitH,  and  the  Ko.lfntia  generally, 
apjK-ar  not  to  Hweat  at  all.    {Fuattr:  I'hysinL) 

3.  VegeUthh  ;  Used  also  of  the  transudation 
of  w.iter  thmngh  porcH  of  plants.  .\cconIfiig 
to  HiilcB,  tho  persplratlctn  of  phiiitM  is  pro- 
pnrt.ionat<'ly  Huventoun  times  as  copious  as 
that  nraiiimaJM. 


"  per-spir  -a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  pernpiratm,  pa. 
jiai'.  ut  J Kr^p 1 10  z=  to  perspire  (q.v.).]  Por- 
furiniug  the  act  of  perspiration ;  perspiratory'. 

per-spir'-ai-tdr-y,  a.  [Lat.  perspiratus^  pa. 
]i.ir.  of  ]x'r>pini=^U)  persjiire  (q.v.).]  Per- 
taining to  perspiration;  employed  in  perspiia- 
tion  ;  causing  perspiration  ;  i»erspirative. 

"Tin-  »iir  tli;vt  net.'*  tbrouirh  the  prr$pirat'iry  duct* 
Into  tbo  bUtiA." —Vheyua :  JiAtlth  <t  Lunj  Lyfe.  |  6. 

perspiratory- glands,  s.  pi,     [Sweats 

GLANDS. 1 

per-spiro',  v.i.  &  U  [  Lat.  perspir<j  =  to 
breatlie  or  respire  all  over  :  per  =  completely, 
and  spiro  =  to  breathe.] 

A.  IrUraTtritive : 

•  1.  To  brciithe  or  blow  gently  tbrough. 

"  What  gentle  winds  pertpira  f 

nerriek:  Hetpirldet,  p.  310. 

2.  To  be  evacuated  or  excreted  through  the 
cuLicukir  pores. 

"  A  niMn  in  the  tnumlng  la  llght«r  In  the  halt, 
because  some  pouudii  liave  peripired.'  —  UrKiuntt , 
Vulgar  Erraurt.  bk.  Iv..  ch.  vlL 

3.  To  evacuate  the  fluids  of  the  body  through 
the  cuticniar  pores;  to  sweat:  as,  He  per- 
pires  freely. 

B.  Trans:  To  emit  or  evacuate  through  the 
pores  ^f  the  akin;  to  excrete  throu;;li  pores. 

"  Firs  .  .  .  perspire  a  floe  baUam  of  turpeatine-"— 
SmolMt. 

per-spir-^'-lic,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  per- 
haps from  i^ref.  per-;  Mod.  Lat.  spiT{(sa); 
Eng.  {hydr)o{x)yi, and sulf.  -ic]  (feee compound.) 

persplroyllc-acld,  s.  [Salicyuc-acid.1 

'  per  -stand',  v.t.  [Fret  per-,  and  Eng.  stand.) 

To  undersUuiil. 

"Say  vrbikt  ia  your  will,  that  I  may  pergtand."— 
Peele  :  Clycniuin  i  CCamyUiM,  L.  1. 

*  per-strep'-er-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  prrstrepero  = 

to  make  a  great  noise  :  per  =  thoroughly,  auil 
strepo  =  to  make  a  noise.]  Noisy,  obstrej>erous. 

"  You  aru  too  perttrejterow,  saucebox."— /"ord. 

•  per-Btric'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  p'rstrictus,  ya. 
jar.  of  pL-r^lnugo  =  to  perstriuge  (q.v.).] 
Compressing,  bimling. 

"They  nmke  no  perstriclitHi  or  lnx-tx'tlv«  st-ruko 
agatuat  iL'—Oaiuien:  Tearmf  the  Church,  p.  3&^ 

"  per-stringe',  v.t.  [Lat.  pcrsfrinj;o  =  to 
bind,  to  gia;:e,  or  touch  upon. J 

1.  To  graze  ;  to  touch  lightly. 

2.  To  touch  upon  ;  to  criticise. 

"  JiuMcioitsIy  both  observed  and  pe^rttrin^ed.  by  th« 
te.-irned     MXXinit."~Vudworlh:     inUsUectmU    SuUetn, 

*  per-suad'-a-ble  (u  as  w),  a.    [Eng.  per- 

SaaU^t);   -ublt.l     Po.-isible  to  be  pursuatletL 

■  persuad'-a-ble-ness  (u  af*  w),  s.  (Eng. 
pfrsiuuUit)U' ; '-itc^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  persuadable  ;  a  compliant  disposition. 

" Show  1  hi;  btr  icrsn^flableneu.''  —  Mia  ^twfcM.- 
MauAjleUi  Park,  ch.  xjiviii. 

•  por-suad'-a-bly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  per- 
ifuadidi{h);  -/?/.]  In  a  persuadable  maimer; 
BO  as  to  be  persuaded. 

per-suade'  (u  as  w). "  per-swade»  v.L  &  i. 

[Kr.  persuader,  fix)m  Lat.  jn-rsmuUo  =  t<iailvise 
tluMdUglily,  ti)  persuade  :  per  =  thoroughly, 
and  svudeo-=  to  recommend;  8p.  persit'dir; 
Ital.  persmuU7r.] 

A.  Trajisitive: 

•L  O/thinrjs: 

1.  Toronimend  (as  an  opinion  or  statement) 
to  reception  ;  to  urge  as  true  ;  to  accredit, 

"Disputing  and  prrntttdht^  th»  thlti|i«  concerning 
ibo  Kinuduni  of  Ooii."— .1rr«  xlx.  ft. 

2.  To  cotuniend  ^as  an  action,  lino  of  con- 
duct, fee.)  to  adoption  ;  to  reconnneiid,  to  ad- 
vi.-se,  to  advocAl'.'. 

"  Lvlttn  art*  but  feehlfi  tnstrutnenta  to  ftrrnnftf 
nn  i;rcjit  a  thin^."— .Vcvnwin  .*  Churvk  of  Ottr  Pathtrt. 
104. 

3.  Ft  was  formerly  followed  by  to  or  Die 
dative  of  the  i»rrson  advised. 

"  That  It  ohould  In*  p^rtiunL'H  ynur  niaWty,  that  ir« 
have  nut  tlint  rarr  Inat  brt««ui«tll.''— AwntW.'  Uitt 
/iV/,r"i(.d   laWK  T.  ajT. 

IL  0/  ]>^rsi'ns : 

L  To  nn've  or  Influence  by  apitealn  to  one's 
feelhics  or  himginatlou  ;  to  Influence  by  nnTU- 
ment,  a>Ivice,  en  treaty,  or  expostidiitlon.  (The 
idi>a  nf  HtUTOSS,  completo  or  i«rtlal,  Is  im- 
plied.) 

"  Tlraamilnit  with  film,  or  pmuaditia  hlui,  or  cu- 
trMtlnu  Uimr^UUI:  uhrrtu.  p.  !> 


boil.  boS^ :  poiit,  yS^l :  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh ;  go,  Rom :  thin,  tbls  ;  sin.  a^ ;  oxpoot,  Xenopbon,  exist.    -lAg. 
-cion.    tlan  =  staqji.    -tlon.  -sion  —  sbOn ;  -(ion,  -jion  —  zbuo.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloua  -  sbOs.    -ble,  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^l*  dpL 
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2.  To  induce  ;  to  gain  over  (to  an  action  or 
line  of  conduct). 

•'  Mr.  Tryon  might  be  persiuided  to  lodge  with  yoa." 
—G.  Eliot :  Clerical  Life,  p.  22S». 

3.  y^iiti  from  ov  against:  To  dissuade. 

'•Pers»a4e  him  /-"■'  :iny  further  act/" 

Shakcsp.  -  2  H-'ury  Vl.,  V.  8. 

4.  With  into:  To  gain  over  to  au  act  or 
course. 

"To  persuadf  the  lady  into  a  private  marriage."— 
Biit.  Sir  »'.  HurringCon,  i.  Lil. 

5.  With  out  of:  To  win  over  from  an  opinion 
or  I'clief. 

"  We  could  p^BWidf  her  out  ty  these  notions."— £ady 
FuUerton  :  hllttn  Middtt-ton.  ch.  xL 

6.  To  advise,  to  plead  with. 

•■  Sir  Hugh,  pertaade  me  xxaV—Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wives  <if  Windiur,  i.  1. 

7.  Elliptiailly ;  go,   come,    &c.   being    sup- 
pressed ;  To  draw,  to  entice. 

"  Persuading  my  clients  away  from  me."*— ff.  Eliot : 
Clerical  Li/e,  p.  229. 

8.  Eeflexive  or  passive :  To  feel  assured ;  to 
believe  fiinily  ;  to  be  convinced. 

*■  She  iBpertuaded  I  will  marry  her." 

^ihukeap. :  Ulhcllo.  It.  L 
B.  Intraruiitive  : 

1.  To  use  persuasion  ;  to  reason  or  plead  in 
fsivoiir  of  anything. 

•'  Well  ahe  can  pertuade." 
Shakesp.  :  Memure  for  Measftre,  v.  I. 

•  IT  It  was  formerly  followed  by  with. 

••Twenty  merchants  .  .  .  have  all  pernmded  with 
him.  bhakeap. :  Mm-chant  <if  Venice,  UL  2. 

•2.  To  prevail ;  to  have  influence  or  weight. 

•"This  style  most  p«r$uadei  with  them." — Letter  in 

Jhishworth.  HitU  Coll.,  L  lU. 

•  p£r-suade'  (U  as  w^),  s.     [Persuade,  r.  ]    An 

appeal  to  the  feelings  or  interests;   a  per- 
suasion or  persuading. 

"  Won  by  thy  pertuades.'    Soliman  A  Peraeda,  It. 

per-suad  -cd  (U  as  w),  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Per- 
suade,   v.] 

•  per-suad' -ed-ly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng. 
persuaded;  -ly.]  In  a  persuaded  manner; 
assuredly. 

■■  He's  our  own,  surely,  nay  most  persuadedlir.'~' 
Ford,     (.imtandiilci 

■'per-suad'-ed-ness  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng. 
pei-buiuUd ;  -luss.]  The  state  of  being  per- 
suaded ;  a  feeling  of  certainty. 

"  FVoin  a  perswadedttesi  that  nothing  can  be  A 
greater  bappiut^i."— A  lioyle  :  Scraphtc  Lwe,  8. 

per-suad'-er  (U  as  w),  a.    [Eng.  persu<id{e); 
-er.] 
L  One  who  or  that  which  persuades. 

"  Hunger  and  thirst  at  once. 
Powerful  persuader*,  uiucken'd  at  tht  scent." 

JIUCan  :  P.  I.,  ix.  587. 

2.  {PI') :  A  slang  terra  for  spurs  or  pistols. 

"  'All  riflht.'  replied  Toby.  'The  penuadtrrt}"— 
ZUckeiis  :  OUuer  Twist,  ch.  xxii. 

•per-suase'  (U  as  w),  s.  [Lat  persuasus,  pa. 
par.  of  persuatleo  =  to  per3uade(q.v.).]  A  per- 
suading, a  persuasion. 

"Wliat  sRy  you  unto  roy  pertutuef" — Two  Angrjf 
Women.  In  D'jd^ley,  vii.  37G. 

•per-sua-^i-bil'-i-ty  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  per- 
suasihh: ;  -ity.]  Capability  of  being  persuaded  ; 
persuasibleness. 

"  Periuasibilitj/.  or  the  act  of  heintr  persu-ided  is  a 
work  of  men's  own.  "—i/tiWyweH  ;  :Sai\w/o/SoiiU,  i»,  39. 

•per-suas'-i-ble  (uasw),a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
fersuasibilis,  from  persua^siis,  pa.  par.  of  per- 
ffuadfo  =  to  persuade  (q.v.);  Ital.  persiuisibile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  persuaded;  open  to 
persuasion  or  reasoning. 

"It  makes  ua  apprehend  our  own  interest  in  that 
obedience,  umkes  us  tractible  and  persuasibte."— 
eovemment  qf  the  Tongue. 

*2.  To  be  commended  for  acceptance; 
credible,  plausible. 

"The  utter  opinion  Is  in  itself  persuasibfe,"— 
Jackson  :  On  the  Creed.  !x.  36. 

*3.  Capable  of  persuading;  ha\ing  power 
to  persuade ;  persuasive. 

■*  Persuatible  reasons  o(  man's  viW—Bale  :  Works, 
p.  390. 

per-sua§'-i-ble-ness  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng. 
persuasiblt;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  persuasible ;  persuasibility. 

•  per-sua^'-i-bl^  (u  as  w),  '  per-swa?'-!- 
Dlie,  Of/r.     [Eng.  persuasib{le) ;  ■ig.\ 
X.  Persuasively. 

"This  man  tlid  not  speake  vnder  reformation  as 
many  there  did,  but  .  .  .  eaniestlie  and  pcntoiuibUe, 
A6  ever  I  he-irri  auie." — Fox:  Mnrti/rs  tan.  15b3). 

2.  So  as  to  be  open  to  persuasion. 


per-sua  -^ion(uasw), '  per-swa'-§ion,5. 

[Fr.  ptrsuasion,  from  Lat.  persuasiotum,  ace. 
of  persuasio  =  a  persuading,  from  persuasus, 
pa.  par.  of  persiuulejy  =  to  pereuade  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
persuasion:  Ital.  persuasloiie.] 

1.  The  act  of  persuading ;  the  act  of  in- 
fluencing or  pleading  with  any  one  by  appeal- 
ing to  their  feelings  or  imagination,  or  by 
reasoning  or  arguments  ;  advice. 

"Ouercomen  by  the  imiiortune  wicked  permasiorts 

of  these   penierse  counsellera."— ./off* ."  Expoticion  of 

JJaniel,  en.  vl. 

*  2.  The  power  or  quality  of  persuading ; 
persuasibleness. 

•■Is  "t  iwsaible  that  mv   deserts  to  you   can   lack 
persuasion  /  "     Shakesp. :  Twelfth  A'ijht,  iii.  4- 

*3.  The  inducement  presented  for  a  belief 
or  course  of  action  ;  a  persuasive. 

"  A  sufficient  persuation  to  all  that  the  prince  was 
murdered."— if Mt.  of  Parismut,  L  42. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  persuaded. 

"Conviction  denotes  the  begiuuiug,  and  persu<tsion 
the  continuance  of  assent." — Tucker:  Light  ofyature, 
tl36. 

5.  That  of  which  one  is  persuaded  or  con- 
Tiuced ;  a  settled  or  firm  belief  or  conviction. 

"My  firm  persuati<m  is,  at  least  sometimes, 
That  Heiiven  will  weigh   man's  virtues  and  hia 
crimes."  Cowper:  Bope,  3S5. 

6.  A  creed  or  belief;  a  party  belonging  or 
adhering  to  a  certain  creed  or  system  of 
opinions. 

'■  He  was  of  the  Hebrew  pernuuion." — A.  TroUope: 
Orley  Farm.  cb.  xiiL 

per-sua'-§ive  (U  as  w),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  persvasif, 
fem.  persuasive,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  persuasivus, 
ixom  persuasus,  pa.  par.  of  persuarfeo  =  to  per- 
suade (^.v.)  ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  persuasivo.^ 

A.  As  ailj. :  Tending  to  persuade ;  having 
the  powerorquaiity  of  persuading  ;  having  in- 
fluence on  the  passions  ;  winning. 

"  And  steel  well-temperd,  and  persuative  gold." 

Pope  :  Itomer ;  Iliad  vi.  62. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  employed  to  per- 
suade ;  that  which  persuades  or  influences 
the  feelings,  mmd,  or  passions. 

"  Deduce  a  strong  perauasive  to  carry  us  along." — 
Wamistry  :  Blind  Guide  Porsuken,  p.  45. 

per-SUa'-§ive-ly  (U  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  per- 
suasive; -ly.]  In  a  persuasive  manner;  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  persuade  ;  convincingly. 

"The  serpent  wise  .  .  .  with  me 
Persuatireli/  h:*tii  su  prevaild  th.it  I 
Have  also  tasted."  Jiilton :  P.  L,,  li.  873. 

per-sua'-sive-ness  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  per- 
suasive ;  -^u'ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
persuasive  ;  power  to  persuade  or  influence 
the  mind  by  arguments,  entreaty,  &c. 

■•  The  persuasiveness  of  his  flattery."— /Wier  ;  CAurcfc 
BisU.  ill.  IL 

»per-sua'-sor-S^  (U  as  w),  a.  [Low  Lat 
persuasorius,  from  Lat.  persuasus,  pa.  par.  of 
jyersuadeo  =  to  pei-suade  (q.v.).j  Having 
power  to  persuade  ;  persuasive. 

"Neither  is  this  persuasori/." — Browns:  Vulgar 
Errours.  bit.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

*per-sue',  5.    [Pursuit.]    A  track. 

*■  By  the  great  persue  which  she  there  percear'd,"' 
Speiuer:  F.  V..  Hi.  v.  28. 

per-sfil'-phide,  «.  [Fref.  per-,  and  Eng. 
sulphide  (q.v.).] 

Ch€Jn.(Pl.):  Bodies  having  the  composition 
of  carbonic  ethers  in  which  the  oxygen  is 
either  wholly  or  partly  replaced  by  sulphur, 
e.g.,  diethylic-trithiocarbouate  =(C2H5>2CS3. 

per-sul-ph6-9y-an'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  per-,  and 
Eng.  sulphocijanic]  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing sulphocyanic  acid. 

persulphocyanic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^H.^NoSj  =  CyoH-jSj.  An  acid  dis- 
covered by  Wohler  in  1S21,  and  prepared  by 
mixing  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  sulphocyanate  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline 
powder,  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  verj' 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  persulpho- 
cyanates  are  very  unstable,  being  gradually 
changed  into  the  sulphocyanates. 

per-sul-phd-9y-an'-6-gexi,  &    [Pref.  per-, 

and  Eng.  sulphocyanogen.] 

Chem. :  C3N3HS3  =  CysHSs.  Cyanogen 
sulphide.  An  orange-yellow  powder  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  boiling  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  aqueniis  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
alid  ether,  but  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric 


acid,  from  whieh  it  ispreciiiitated,  unchanged, 
by  water.  When  heated  it  gives  oft"  sulphide 
of  carbon  and  free  sulphur,  leaving  a  residua 
of  hydromellone. 

*  per-sul-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  persuUatus,  p^ 

par.  of  persrdto  ^  to  leap  through:  per  ^ 
tlirough,  and  salto  =  to  leap.] 

Med. :  Exudation,  as  of  blood  In  the  form  of 
dew  on  the  surface  of  the  skin;  sweating  of 
blood. 

•  pcr-sway',  v.t.  f  Prob.  formed  in  imitation 
of  assxajc  (q.v.).]  To  soften,  to  mitigate,  to 
allay,  to  assuage. 

pert,  *  peart,  *  perte,  a,  &  s.  [Apparently 
two  words  appear  under  this  form  :  one  = 
Fr.  apert  (Lat.  apertus)  =  open,  evident ;  the 
other  =  Wei.  pert  ~  smart,  spruce,  pert ;  perc 
=1  trim,percu  =  to  trim,  to  smarten.]  [p£Kk,a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*L  (From  Fr.  aperty:  Open  evident,  plain. 

"  Or  prive  or  pert  if  any  hene." 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Calender,  SepL 

•2.  Sprightly,  lively,  brisk,  alert. 
"Awake  the  pert  and  nimhle  spirit  of  mirth." 

Shakesp.  :  Jlidsuynmer  .Vighi's  Dream,  i,  1. 

%  Peart  is  still  in  use  in  many  i>arts  of  Eng- 
land  =  lively,  brisk  ;  applied  lioth  to  persons 
and  things.  Cider,  when  bright  and  aparkUng, 
is  said  to  be  peart. 

3.  Saucy,  forward,  bold,  impudent. 

"  Soon  see  yonr  wish  f  ul&U'd  In  either  child. 
The  pert  made  perter.  and  the  tame  m.-^de  wild." 
Cuwper:  Tirocinium,  Sii, 

•  4.  Of  good  appearance. 

•  B.  As  subst, :  A  saucy,  pert,  or  forward 
person, 

■pert,  v.i.  [Pert,  a.]  To  behave  with  pert- 
ness  or  sauciness  ;  to  be  saucy  or  pert. 

"  Hagar  perre<f  against  Sarah,  and  lifted  heneUnp 
against  her  super loi'si.'' — Bishop  Qttuden. 

per-tain',  *  par-tene,  *  per-teln,  *  pep- 

teyne,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  pai-tcnir=  to  pertain, 
frum  Lat.  pertlnco  :  ^-r  =  thoroughly,  and 
teneo  =  to  hold  ;  It&l. pertenere  ;  Bp.pertenecer; 
Port,  pertencer.] 

1.  To  belong;  to  be  the  property,  rfgh^ 
privilege,  or  appurtenance  of ;  to  appertain. 
(Followed  by  to  or  unto.) 

"  Honours  th&tpertain  unto  the  crown  of  France." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  ^ 

2.  To  be  the  duty  of. 

3.  To  have  relation  to;  to  relate  to;  to 
have  bearing  on  or  reference  to  ;  to  refer, 

"  It  Imports  this  general  notion  of  pfrtai.iiH?  tool 
being  affected  vH.h.'—Wilkins:  Real  Character,  pi 
iii.,  ch.  L 

*  perte-liobe,  adv,    [Pertly.) 

*  per-ter-e-bra'-tion,  s.  [Lat  per  = 
through,  and  («re6ra(to=a  boring;  terebro^ 
to  bore.]    The  act  of  boring  through. 

perth'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Perth,  Canada, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.)."] 

Min.  ;  A  flesh-red  variety  of  Orthoclase 
(q.v,),  with  an  aveuturine  play  of  colour 
caused  by  the  inclusion  of  innumerable  minute 
crystalline  scales  of  Gothite  (q.v.).  It  is  in- 
terlaminated  with  grayish-white  Albite. 

per-tin-a'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  pertinax  (genit. 
pertinacis)  =  very  tenacious :  per  =  thoroughly, 
and  (ettoi  =  tenacious  (q.v.);  Fr.  &  Ital.  per- 
tinace ;  Sp.  &  Port,  pertinaz.] 

1.  Adhering  firmly  and  stubbornly  to  any 
opinion  or  design ;  persistent  and  resolute  in 
the  carrying  out  of  any  thing  begun ;  obstin- 
ate, persevering. 

"The  government  had  far  more  acrimonious  and 
more  pertinacious  eui^iniea."—H'icaulai/:  Biit.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  Resolute,  constant,  steady,  persevering. 

"  Their  pertinacious  and  incurable  ybatinacy.'— Jf* 
ton  :  Apoi.  fsr  Smectginnuus, 

*  3.  Unceasing,  const;int,  lasting. 

"Consumes  the  hours  in  pertinacious  woe. 
Which  sheds  no  tCiirs."  Glot>er:  TIte  Athertaid, 

per-tin-a'-ci0US-l3^,  adv.  (Eng.  pertina- 
cious; -ly.]  In  a  pertii  acious  manner; 
obstinately,  persistently,  stubbornly. 

"Disputes  with  men.  pertinaciously  obstinat*  In 
their  principles,  are,  of  all  i.ther*.  the  moat  Irk- 
Bome."— Whww  ■  Principles  <if  Morals,  $.  l- 

per-tin-a'-cious-ness.  s.  [En?,  pertina- 
cious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  stat*  of  being 
pertinacious ;  pertinacity. 

"  F»'aring  lest  the  pertinadousness  of  her  mistrM^l 
sonvwB  should  cause  her  evil  to  revert."— ruj^wr; 
Eoly  Dying,  ch.  v..  $  6. 


fete,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU.  father :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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pcr-tin-a9'-i-ty,  *   per-tin-ac-i-tle.  :;. 

[h'r.  pertituicite,    fioiii    Lat.    pertiiuix   (gcuit. 
pertiiiw:U)  =  pertinacious  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quulity  or  stite  of  being  pertinacious ; 
•bstinate  or  unyielding  adticrence  to  opinion  or 
puipose  ;  obstinacy,  stubborness,  persisteuL-e. 

"  Hill  Mi>erity  aiid  liu  pertinacity  had  lua^le  liiui 
ooiui'icuuuo. '—ATdcuu/'iir:  ilnt.  Kng.,  ck.  xL 

2.  Resolution,  constancy. 

•  por'-tin-a-^S^,  •  per-tln-a~cie.  5.  [I^t. 
;'■  itiiuicia,  {rum  jtertinax^^  pertinaciuus((i.v.) ; 
Ital.,  8p.,  &.  Port,  pertiuacia.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  lieing  pertinacious,  pertinacity. 

"  AnJ.  with  R  pTtinncy  uninntcliM. 
Fur  iicw  iccruiU  ul  iIhii^-l-i'  wiiU'li'd." 

Butler :  nudiifrtu,  U.  8. 

•  pert'-in-ato,  «.  (Pkrtinacious.!  Pertina- 
cious, stubborn,  obstinate. 

"  Oh  how  pcrtintUe  mid  »(yfe  lire  the  iingotlly  lawere 
ui'l  !wt  luakvrs  in  their  owm*  wyckcd  lAwcb  to  be  cou- 
Berue*!."— J oi/e :  Expot.  qf  Daniel,  cli.  vl. 

•  pert'-in-ate-lj^.  adv.  [Eng.  pertinaU;  -ly.] 
Pertinaciously,  obstinately. 

'■  WHieo  thei  he  ilcffii'lcd  pcr/itintli/ at  the  enemies 
of  theguspel." — Jvye :  LxpQS.  of  Dumcl.  ch.  xil. 

pert'-in-cnfe,  pert'-m-eii-9y,  s.  [Eng. 
vcrtin€n{t) ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  <>f 
being  pertinent,  apposite  or  suitable;  appo- 
Biteness,  Ktuess. 

"To  prodac«  mnny  (testltaonfes]  which  evidently 
have  no  (wrc«  or  pertinency ." ^Barrow :  On  the  Pope's 
.•supremacy,  aup.  L 

pcrt'-in-ent,a.  &  s.  [Ft.,  from  hat.  pertinens, 
pi.  [lar.  *'•{  ptTttiiro  =  to  pertain  (q.v.) ;  Ital., 
tip.,  tSc  Port,  pertinente.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Regarding,  belonging,  concerning,  apper- 
taining. 

"Anything  pertinant  unto  faith  and  religion." — 
Booker:  Ecctu.  Polity. 

2.  Related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  haml ; 
Just  or  apposite  to  the  purpose  ;  appropriate, 
lit,  suitablj,  not  foreign. 

•■  Tlieir  pmrfinent  and  plain  manner  o(  diaconree. "— 
A-jrth:  Plutarch,  p.  980. 

B.  As  9ubstantire  : 

Scots  Law.  A  part  of  anything;  a  term 
nii'd  in  charters  and  disjiooitiuns  in  conjunc- 
tion with  parts;  as,  lands  are  disposed  with 
ptirlsaiul  pertinents. 

port'-in-ent-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  pertinent;  -ly.] 
ill  a  pertinent  or  ai'posite  manner;  appositely  ; 
lo  the  purpose. 

"If  we  BDKke  pertinently  to  their  eoBO."— Sharp : 


vol  1..  Bcr.  14. 


•  pcrf-in-ent-neas,  a.  (Eng.  pertirixnt; 
-w.ii.]  Tile  qu.ility  or  state  of  being  per- 
tinent; pertinency;  appositeness. 

•  per-tingf'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  pertingena,  pr.  par. 
of  jtertiu'jo  =  to  touch,  to  reach  to  :  per  = 
C0Mipli;ti;ly,  and  tiinyo  ~  to  touch.]  Reaching 
it),  or  touching  completely. 

pcTt'lf,  "  perte-liche,  cuiv.  [Eng.  pert, 
a;  -ly.] 

•  1.  Openly.    {Morle  Arthiire,  fo.  84.) 

•  2.  IJriskly,  smartly. 

3.  S.iticily,  foiwardly. 

"  Yonder  walls,  thut  perilv  front  your  town." 

Shaketp.  :  TruiluM  A  Crcutda,  Iv.  6. 

pert'-ness,  «.     [Eng.  pert;  -ness.] 

1.  Briskness,  smartness,  livclineas,  spriglit- 
liiieas  ;  without  force  or  dignity. 

"  HU  nntiiral  humour  turim  to  pertneu,  and  fur  runl 
wit  he  in  olill«od  to  BuhstltuU)  vivacity."— Oo/(itm((A. ■ 
The  itfe.  No.  I,    lUitrod.) 

2.  Saucincss,  forwardness. 

*•  She  never  knew  the  city  iliinitDrB  art 
WbuM  frothy  pertneu  chnnua  the  vi»mnt  heart." 

Palcontr:  The  Shi/'vn-eck,  I. 

"  por-trfijl'-^i-ent,  o.  [Lat.  pertransiens, 
pr.  p:ir.  of  pcrtntnfeo  =  to  crosa  over :  per=: 
thr'>iigli,  and  trmntfo  =  to  crt^i.ss.]  [Tuas- 
HIEST.J     Passing  over  or  through. 

'  pcr-triolie, «.    [Pahtridoe.] 

■  per-tuls-ane,  s.    [Pabtizan.] 

per  turb',  '  per-turbO,  v.t.  [Fr.  nerturber, 
fri'in  I  Jit.  pert  urlio  —  to  disturb  greatly  :  per  =■ 
th'n  (Highly,  and  turho  —  to  disturb  ;  Sp.  A 
Port,  prrturhar ;  Ital.  perturhare.] 

1.  To  disturb;  to  disquiet;  to  agitato;  to 
:au3e  trouble  to, 

"  9u  thnl  none  ahould  iMue  out  from  tli«nr«  to  per- 
tnrbe  mid  vni)iiy-'t  hyin.  hyii  rcntmo  or  pooitlo."— //uH  .' 
Itenry  I'//,  (nu.  IT'. 


'  2.  To  confuse;  to  put  out  of  order  or 
regularity  ;  to  disorder. 

"  The  Hccifajilon  or  aeceniion  of  bodies  from  the 
darth  ■  8Urf;i«;e  p-rturb  uul  the  etiulllUiiuu)  of  either 
heuithi)\ien."~Brvwne. 

•  per-turb-a-bil'-i-tj^»  5.     [Eng.   «rf«r6- 

al>(!e) ;  -(?;/.]'  The  quality   or  state  of  being 
pcrturbabk-,  or  liable  to  iiisturl*ance. 

"  per-turb'-a-ble»  rt.  [Eng.  perfurb;  -able.) 
Liable  to  be  perturbed,  disturbed,  or  agitatk-d. 

■  per- turb' -01196,  s.  [Lat.  perturbaiis,  pr. 
par.  of  pcrturbo  =  to  perturb  (q.v.),]  Dis- 
turbance; perturbiition. 

"  By  wjir  and  gfiieriill  perturhaunce  In  this  our 
ieu.\in^"—Qr<\fton  :  Chr-jnidc,  Ucjtry  III.  (an.  47). 

•  per-turb'-ate,a.  [Lat.  perturbaUis,  pa.  par. 
q{  pcrturbo  =  Xji  perturb  (q.v.).]  Pmturl>ed, 
disquieted,  agitated, 

•  per'-turb-atc,  t'.(.  [Pertdrbate,  o.]  To 
perturb;  to  disturb ;  to  agitate. 

"Corruption 
Hath  then  no  force  his  bliss  to  perturbiite.' 

ilore:  Itnmort.  o/theSoul.  III.  1,  14. 

per-tur-ba'-tion,  "  per  tur-ba  cl  on, 
'  per-tUr-ba-cy~on,  5.  [Fr.  pert urlmt ion, 
fmrn  Lat.  pertiirhationem,  ace.  of  perlitrhatla 
=  a  disturbing,  from  perturbatiis,  pa.  par.  of 
pcrturbo  —  to  perturb  (q.v.);  Sp.  perturbacion ; 
Ital.  jierturbazione.] 
I.  Ordiv/xry  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  perturbing,  disturbing,  or  agi- 
tating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  perturbed  or  atritated  ; 
disturbam-e,  agitation;  espec.  agitation  or 
restlessness  of  mind ;  loss  or  absence  of  peace 
of  mind. 

"  It  hath  Its  original  from  much  grief ;  from  study, 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain."— sftafcf*^. ;  2  Benry 
II'.,  La. 

3.  A  cause  of  disquiet  or  agitation. 

■•That  wretched  Anne,  thy  wile  .  .  . 
Kow  ftlls  thy  sleep  with  perl urbat Ions. " 

AViafccj/i. ,   JUcluird  III.,  V.  8. 

IL  Astron. :  Any  disturbance  or  irregularity 
in  the  movement  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 
Kvery  heavenly  body,  by  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, possesses  an  attractive  power  over  every 
other  one.  When,  therefore,  the  orbits  of 
any  two  approach,  each  causes  a  perturbation 
in  the  movement  of  the  otlier.     [Neptune.] 

%  Magnetic  perturbatio7i :  Irregular  declina- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle.  This  may  be 
produced  by  earthquakes,  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions, by  the  aurora  borealis,  &c, 

t  per-tur-ba'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  perturba- 
tion; -al.]  Of  or  pertiiining  to  the  perturba- 
tion of  the  planets. 

"  That  very  delicate  and  obicure  part  of  thepertjtr. 
baHonal    theory." — Ilerechd:    Attronomy   (ed.    185D), 


per*- tur-ba- tive,  a.  [Eng.  perturbat(e)  ; 
■ive.]  Tending  to  tiisturb,  or  make  irregular  ; 
disturbing. 

"The  prrtnrbative  action  on  TTrauus." — Bertchel : 
Attron.  led.  IHAOJ.  p.  vUl, 

'  per" -tur-ba  tor,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  perl-urhatua, 
pa.  i>ar.  of  prrtiirlto=  to  perturb  (q.v.);  Fr. 
prrturltateur.]  One  who  causes  perturbation, 
disturbance,  or  commotion. 

"  per'-tur-ba-tlix,  .s.  (Lat.l  A  woman  wlio 
causes  perturbation,  disturbance,  or  commo- 
tion. 

*  per -turbo,  v.t.    (Perturb.) 

por-turbed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Perturb.J 

per-turb'-ed-ly,  ndv.  (Eng,  perturbed;  -ly.] 
Restlessly ;  in  an  agitated  or  perturbed 
manner. 

"  It  wandem  perturbedty  throuRh  the  halla  and  tinl- 
larleaof  the  nieiriory."— /.pffon  .  JSunoni,  bk.  I..ch.  i. 

*  p6r-turb'-6r,  a.  [Eng.  perturb;  -er.]  The 
same  as  I'mtTUnnATon  (q.v.), 

"The  p-'riurbrr  of  lilin  and  his  whole  roalme."— 
Hall  :  Henry  Vll.  (an.  13). 

per  tu  siir-I-a,  5,  [Lat,  pertna(tis)  =  per- 
fonited ;  rem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria,] 

Hot. :  A  gcnuH  of  Lictiens,  order  Endorarpei. 
Several  porithccia  are  stuck  tfigether  in  wiirt- 
like  processes.  Pertii-t'iria  fminunw  la  very 
ciiinmon  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

per   tu-sate,  o.     [Lat,  pertua^us);  Eng.  suff. 

-ate.\  ' 
Bot. ;  Pierced  at  tho  apox. 


pcrtuae',  per  tused',  a.  [Lat.  pertusui, 
p.i.  par.  of  j^'tando  =^  to  beat  thixiugli,  to  bora 
thnuigh  :  per  =  through, 
and  tundo  =  to  beat.] 

*  1.  Ord.Lang.:  Bored, 

Eunched,     pierced    with 
oles, 

2.  Bot. :  Having  slits  or  . 
holes,  as  a  leaf, 

*  per-tu'-flon,  «.    [Per- 

1.  The  act  of  piercing, 
boring,  or  punching ;  perforation. 

2.  A  hole  made  by  punching  or  perforation. 

"  Anvtupty  iiot,  without  earth  in  It,  maybe  put  over 
a  fruit  ttio  better.  If  si'iur  fi'W  perttaiotu  \k  uftde  In 
the  pot.-— flacon  ."  Ifat.  Uitt..  J  4;o. 

per-tus'-sal,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  perluss^is);  Eng. 

sutl".  -ul.] 

Pathol  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hooping- 
cougli.  There  is  a  pertussal  glucouuria.  (i'an- 
ner:  Pract.  0/  Med.,  i.  207.) 

per- 1 lis' -sis,  5,    [Lat.  per-,  iutens.,  and  tustis 
a  cou-h.] 
Med. :  The  hooping-cough  (q.v.). 

pe-rul£e'«  s.  [Fr.  perruqite,  from  Ital.  jwr- 
rucca  (O.  Ital.  paruca) ;  Sp.  jnUtca :  Port. 
perucrt  =  awig,  from  Lat.  pilus  =  hair.]  [Peri- 
wig.]    A  wig,  a  periwig,  a  pcrrnque. 

"  She  determined  bow  a  geuti Ionian's  cost  mtut 
be  cut.  how  lull};  his  peruke  must  hv."—iiacautaif  : 
ilitt.  fitff.ch.  111. 

•peruke',  v.i.     [Peruke,  s.]     To  wear  « 

peruke  ;  to  dress  with  a  peruke. 

per'-ule,  s.   [Lat.  perula  =  a  little  bag,  dimin. 
from*  pera  =  a  bag,  a  wallet,] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  scaly  covering  of  a  leaf  bud. 

2.  A  projection  formed  by  the  enlargement 
of  two  lateral  sepals  in  the  flowers  of  orchids. 

•  per-u-quer'-i-an  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Kng. 
pentke';  -erian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  perukes 
or  wigs. 

p6-ru'~ric,  a.  [Eng.  Peru;  r  connect.,  and 
sulf.  -ic.]    Derived  from  guano  from  Peru. 

perurlo-acid,  s. 

Chcm.  :  CioHgNsOs-HaO  (?),  Obtained  by 
gently  heating  guanine  with  a  mixture  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  liydroehlorie  acid  It 
IS  inodorous  and  tasteless,  and  crystiiUizes  In 
shortened  prisms  with  rhombic  base. 

pc  rus'-al,  pe-rus'-al,  5.    [Eng.  peru5(e); 

-nl.] 

*  1,  Careful  examination  or  view. 

"The  iury  after  a  short  jM-rutnl  of  the  stafT declared 
their  opinion  .  .  .  that  the  aubutancc  of  the  aUlT  waa 
British  oak,"— TaHer. 

2.  The  act  of  reading  over  or  perusing. 

pe-ru|e',  pe-ruse',  v.t.  [A  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.  .Skeat  entisiders  it  a  eonip{>und  of 
per  ami  use.  Wedgwood  refers  it  to  Lat. 
perviso,  intens.  of  pervideo  =  to  see  through  : 
per  =  thoroughly,  and  video  —  to  see.] 

*  1.  To  examine,  to  survey  ;  to  observe  c&ra- 
ftiiiy. 

"  March  by  us:  that  we  may  peruie  the  men," 

Sfnike$p.  .  i  Henry  J*'.,  It.  1. 

2.  To  rcAd  over  or  througli ;  to  read  with 
care  or  attention. 

"  Pirruj:-'  thin  writing  hnrc,  and  thou  ahalt  know 
Th."  iVtiutofi."  M<i*^ii>.  .  HicSarti  II..  ».  t, 

pe-ruj'-er,  pfi-ru^'-or,  ».  [Eng,  prrvaie); 
■er.\     One  who  peruses  ;   one  who  reads  or 

observes. 

"  Fit  the  varlotjrof  phnniyeii  and  gusts  of  pmufn." 
—Olaupitl:  Lux  Orientaii4.    {Vrvt.} 

'  PiS-r^'-flno,  B.  (See  def.]  A  native  or  in- 
habiunt  of  Peru  ;  a  Pornvinn. 

"•  TliB  Anicrioin,  the  PerM*tne,  nnd  the  Tery 
\^n."-Puttenh.tm  :  f^njlith  Poetie.  hk.  I.,  ch.  T, 

P6-rii'-vl-an,  a.   k  $.     [Fr.    Piruvitn;    Spi 

/Vrriri(i»(i,) 

A.  --l*  ai^i. :  Of  or  lurtalning  to  Pom,  • 
country  in  8nuth  America. 

B.  yis  subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 


Peruvian -balsam,  ». 

1.  B"t.  ,v  O'fiiui.  :  Till"  kilsam  flnwim;  from 
incisiouM  in  the  tnitik  of  Mitroxylon  Prreirrv. 
It  in  a  thick,  viscid,  almont  o{m(]up,  imlsam, 


boil,  b^ :  p^t,  j<$^l ;  oat,  90II.  chorus,  9bin,  bouQh  ;  go,  itom  ;  thin,  (his  ;  sin,  af :  expect,  ^onophon,  e^st.    ph  t=  £ 
-olan.  -tlan  =  ahan,    -tlon,  -slon  =  shtin ;  -(ion,    flon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloas  =  ahUs.    -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^l,  dpL 
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peruvin— Pesehito 


like  treaiile,  with  a  reddish  hue,  and  translu- 
cent when  in  tliin  layers  ;  its  odour  fragiant, 
its  taste  acrid,  but  aromatic.  It  is  brought 
from  San  Salvador,  in  South  America. 

2.  Pkarm.  :  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and 
expectorant  in  chronic  bronchi  tis.rheuniutisni, 
also  to  arrest  excessive  disch;irgi's  from  the 
urethra,  and  as  an  external  ai)plication  to 
stinmlate  bedsores  and  uuheidtliy  ulcers. 
(Gtirrod.) 

Peruvian -bark,  s.    [Cinchona-bark.] 

Peruvian -cianaiuon,  5. 

But.  it  Comm.  :  Ciuuamoo,  obtained  from 
Ciiuiamomum  quixos. 

Peruvian-province,  s. 

Zonl,  :  One  of  the  provinces  established  as 
a  guide  in  dealinu;  with  the  Mollusca.  It  con- 
sists of  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  from 
Callao  to  Valparaiso,  and  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez. 

pe-ru'-vin,s.  lEng.  Peniv(ian) ;  -in(CAem.).] 

[CiNNYLIC-ALCOHOL,  STVRONE.] 

per-Vade',  v.t.  [Lat.  pen^adn,  from  p€r  = 
tlirou<;li,  and  vado  =  to  go  ;  allied  to  Kng.  vxide 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  go  or  pass  through  ;  to  permeate. 

"  Ttie  labour' (I  chylo  pervades  the  jtorea 
Iq  all  the  arterial  perfonited  shores-" 

iJlatktnore :  Creation. 

2.  To  pass  or  spread  throughout  tlie  wimle 
extent  of ;  tfl  extend  or  be  diflused  through- 
out ;  to  permeate. 

"  The  bliss  of  hearea  my  soul  peroatUt." 

Cowptr:  Trarts. /roTn  Guion." 

•  per-va'-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  permno.  from  per- 
vasits,  pa.  par.  of  7>errff</o  =  to  pervade  (q.v.),] 
The  act  of  pervruling  or  passing  through  or 
throughout  a  thiiiL,'. 


•  per-va'-Slve,  a.  [Lat.  pervasus,  pa,  par.  of 
pervitdo  =  to  pervade  (q.v.).]  Tending  or 
having  the  power  or  quality  to  pervade. 

"That  exquisite  something  ealleil  style  .  .  ,  every- 
where perv'Lfire  and  uowhere  emphatic."— iowe^.- 
Among  my  Buokt,  Jt.  175. 

■^per-vene',  v.i.  [L.it.pen)enio:  per  =  through, 
and  vciiio^to  come.]  To  happen,  to  arise, 
t'j  result. 

per-verse',  a.  [Fr.  pervers,  from  Lat.  per- 
versiLs,  pa.  par.  of  pcrverto  =  to  overturn,  to 
ruin  :  per  —  tlionmghly,  and  vcrto  =  to  turn  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pervtrso.] 

L  Ordiiiai'y  Language : 

*  1.  Turned  aside  from  the  right ;  distorted  ; 
turned  to  evil ;  perverted. 

"  The  only  rigtiteoiu  In  a  world  p^riferse.' 

MUton  :  P.  L..  xL  701. 

2.  Dnluclcy,  nnpropitious,  unfortunate,  un- 
toward. 

"  In  the  perverse  event  that  I  foresaw." 

Hilton:  Hamton  Aifoniatet,  737. 

3.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong ;  stubborn,  un- 
tractable. 

"  But  that  haughty  and  pervern  nature  could  be 
content  with  n<ithiiig  hut  itbsolute  domiiuou,"— 
ifacaatMsi :  Bitt.  F.ti-j..  t.h,  xxiv. 

4.  Petulant,  peevish  ;  inclined  to  be  cross 
or  vexed. 

"  m  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  any  thee  nay," 

Makeup. :  llotrmo  A  Ju'itft,  iL  1. 

II,  Law :  Against  tlie  weight  of  evidence,  or 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  judge. 

"  The  chief  Defend.int  w«a  driven  to  aslc  the  Jury  to 
disrecard  It  [the evidence],  ami  lind  whah  U  commonly 
called  a  'perverse  verdict,  in  accord.-uioe  with  seuli- 
ment." — Standard,  Nov.  9.  IMS. 

perverse- verdict,  s. 

Law:  A  verdict  in  whiirli  the  jury  refuse  ^> 
follow  the  ilirection  of  the  judge  on  a  point 
of  law.     {li'karton.) 

•per-veraed',  •  per-ver-sid,  a.  [Lat. 
perversns,  pa.  par.  of  perverto.}  Turned  away 
or  aside. 

"  With  perverted  etes  beheld  the  uauy  Toad  about," 
PUaer  -  Virgil;  .ifneiU  V, 

•  per-vers'-ed-ly»  arfi'.  [Eng.  perversed;  -ly.] 
In  a  perverse  manner  ;  perversely. 


per- verse '-I3?,  wiv.  [Eng.  pewtTst ;  -bj.]  In 
a  perverse  niauner  ;  with  perverseness ;  stub- 
bornly, obstinately. 

"  Perversely  by  folly  hegutled.' 
Coioper  :  Guiun;  Sctnea  Favour nbU  to  Meditation. 


per-verse'-ness,  s.    [E.n%.  perverse ;  -ness.} 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perverse  ; 
obstinacy,  stubbornness,  perversity. 
"  Virtue  hath  aome  }>erver$ene$8:  for  she  will 
Neither  believe  her  K"i'il  nor  others'  ill  " 

Donne  :  To  tJie  Counteis  of  Bedford. 

*  2,  Perversion,  corruption. 

per-ver'-Sion,  s.  [Lat.  ptrrer^io,  from  per- 
I'ersiis,  pa.  par.  of  prrverto  =.  to  pervert  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  perversion ;   Ital,  perversioRc] 

1.  Tlte  act  of  perr-Tting  or  turning  from 
the  right  or  the  truth  ;  a  diverting  from  the 
proper  or  true  intent,  object,  or  use  ;  a  turn- 
ing or  ap[ilying  to  au  unauthorized  or  im- 
proper end  or  use. 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  forsaking  the  true  for 
a  false  religion  ;  tlie  act  or  state  of  becoming 
a  pervert  from  the  trutli. 

"  Before  hi?  perversion  to  Rome  fhel  built,  at  his 
own  co'.t,  several  churches  winch  iir.w  belong  to  the 
Esta-bliahmeiit."— />ai'j/  ChroJiicle,  Feb.  S,  1885. 

*  3.  Perverseness,  perversity ;  obstinate 
persistenee  in  what  is  wrong, 

"  Then  shall  yon  prove  my  perversion  first,  before  you 
condemn  me  od  your  own  auspicion. " — Fox:  Martyrs, 
p.  1,520. 

per-ver'-si-^,  .<:.  [Fr.  perversiU,  from  Lat, 
perversitatcm,  accus.  of  pervcrsUas,  from  per- 
versus,  pa.  par.  of  pe.rverto  =  to  pervert  (q.v.).  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  perverse;  per- 
verseness. 

"  Some  strange  perversiti/  of  thought. 
That  Bway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride." 

liyrvn :  Lara,  1. 17. 

*  per-ver'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  pcrvers-iis,  pa.  par, 
of  jwrrer(o  =  to  pervert  (q.v,).]  Tending  to 
pervert,  corrupt,  or  distort. 

per-vert',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  pen^ertcr,  frum  Lat. 
perrcrto  =  to  overturn,  to  ruin  ;  Sp.  pervertir ; 
Port,  perverter ;  Ital.  pervertere.]   [Perverse.] 
A.  Traiisitive ." 

*  1.  To  tnm  aside;  to  turn  another  way; 
to  avert,  to  divert. 

'*  Let's  follow  him  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself." 

Shtkesp.  :  Cymhehne,  ii.  A. 

2.  To  turn  from  the  right;  to  lead  astray; 
to  corrupt. 

"  He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve. 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  tht;  fatnl  fniit," 

MHfi>n  :  P.  L..  X.  3. 

3.  To  distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose  ; 
to  turn  from  tlie  proper  use  ;  to  misai-ply  ;  to 
put  to  improper  use. 

"  Perverts  best  thiutcs 
To  worst  abase,  or  to  their  meanest  use  ' 

J/ifio.i :  /'.  L.,  Iv,  203. 

*  B.  JntTans.  ;  To  becotue  a  pervert ;  to  go 
wrong  ;  to  take  a  wrong  course. 

per-vert,  s.     [Pervert,  u.]     One  who  has 

been  perverted  ;  one  who  has  foi-saken  the 
true  for  a  false  religion  ;  the  ojiposite  to  con- 
vert. It  is  a  relative  term,  and,  of  course, 
implies  that  the  creed  or  doctrine  of  the 
speaker  is  right,  and  that  adopted  by  the 
pervert  wrong. 

"  That  notorliius  pervmi.  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
France,"-  Thackeray  .  Ji.'Undal/out  Papers,  L 

per-vert'-«r,  s.  [Eng,  pervert;  -er.]  One 
who  perverts  ;  one  who  turns  things  from 
their  true  or  proper  use.  intent,  or  object ; 
one  who  distorts,  misapplies,  or  misinterprets. 

'■  The  Pyrrhonibts  and  the  e;--oisL9,  and  other  eopli. 
iaticiil  ptrroerTers  of  the  truth."— i>fe-(*art  .■  PhUos. 
Essays,  essay  ii.,  ch.  L 

*  per-vert-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pervert;  -ahh.] 
Capable  of  being  perverted  ;  liable  to  be  per- 
verted. 

perverti 
Gondibert.    (Prei.J 

*  per-ves'-ti-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  pervestigaUis, 
pa.  par.  of  pervestigo  =  to  trace  or  track  out 
thoroughly :  per—  thoroughly,  and  vesUgo 
=  to  trace.]  [Vestige.]  To  find  out  by 
careful  searcli  or  enquiry ;  to  investigate 
thoroughly. 

*-  per-ves-ti-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  pervestigatio, 
from  pervestui'jtus,  pa.  i>ar.  vf  pervestiijo  =  to 
pervestigate  "(q.v.).j  Diligent  enquiry;  tho- 
rougli  research  or  investigation. 

"  The  pervestiyation  of  true  and  Kenuloe  text  .  .  . 
more  hnu  or  certain  to  be  relied  ou.'  — Chitliitgworth  : 
R£l.  <^  Proteitaiits, 

*per'-vi-al,  a.  fLat.  pervivs  =  pervious 
(q.v.),  admitting  of  passage.]  Pervious,  trans- 
parent, clear. 

'■  And  vet  All  perviall  enough  (you  may  well  say) 
when  such  a  one  as  I  comprehend  them." — Chapman: 


•  per'-vi-al-ly,  otiw.  [Eng.  peryia/ ;  -hj.}  In 
a  pervious  mauner  ;  so  as  to  be  pervious  ; 
transparently. 

"  Which  he  doth.  ImagiutBg  his  undersUuiding 
readei'a  eyea  more  itharp  than  nut  to  see  pervially 
thruuyh  thetn." —Chapman :  Homer;  Iliid  xiv. 

•  per-vi-ca'-CiOU8,  «.  [Lat,  pervieax,  genit. 
pervicacis.]  Very  obstinate  or  stubborn  ;  wil- 
fully contrary  or  perverse. 

"  Why  should  you  he  bo  peroicaciatAt  now,  Pugt"^ 
Dryclmi  :  Limberham,  ii.  1, 

•  per-vi-ca'-cious-ly,  a'lv,  [Eng.  pervu-a- 
cioiis :  -hj.]  In  a  jiervicacious  manner;  stul>- 
burnly,  perversely  ;  with  wilful  obstinacy. 

•  per-vi-ca'-cious-ness,  «.  [Eng.  pervka- 
cious ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
per\'icacioU3  ;  stubbornness  ;  wilful  obstinacy. 

"  Tis  pervicaciousnesi  to  deny  that  he  created 
matter  also."— Aentr«>y  -  Sermoru.  bbt.  1. 

*per-vi-ca9'-i-t^»  *  per'-vic-a-yy,  s. 

[Lat.  pervicacia,  from  permcax,  genit.  peivi- 
caci.?  =  pervieaciou.s(q.v.).]  Pervicacioosness ; 
wilful  obstinacy  or  perversity. 

"The  Independents  at  last,  when  they  had  refused 
with  Bufli.:ieut  pervicaru  to  u.ss  ciate  w  itli  the  Presby. 
terlana,  did  resolve  to  show  their  proper  strength."— 
Sylvester:  L/fe  of /Hclitrrd  Baxter,  p.  104. 

•  per-vig-il-a'-tion,  s.       [Lat.  pervigilatio, 

from  pervioilo  =  to  watch  all  night:  per  = 
through,  and  Ti(tUo  =  to  watch.]  [ViaiL.] 
Careful  watching, 

•  per-vmke,  $.     [Periwinkle (2)t] 

per'-vi-OUS,  a.  [I^t.  j)ervius  =  admitting  of 
passage,  passable  ;  per  =  through,  and  iia  = 
a  way  ;  Ital.  pervio.] 

1.  Admitting  of  passage;  capable  of  beiug 
penetrated  ;  penetrable,  permeable. 

"Thy  cloisters,  perrious  to  the  wintry  Bhowers." 

Byron:  Xewstfud  Abbry. 

•  2.  Capable  of  being  penetiated  by  the 
mental  sight. 

"  God.  whose  secrets  are  pervious  to  no  eye."— /ere- 
my  Taylor. 

•  3.  Pervading,  penetrating,  permeating. 

"  What  is  thi5  little  agile  perviius  fire. 
This  flutt'riuti  uiutiou  which  we  caU  the  mind." 
Prior. 
per'-Vl-OU8-neS3,  s.     [Eng.  pervious;  -»ess.] 
The  quality  nr  sUite  of  being  pervious,  or  of 
admitting  passage. 

"Facilitate  the  pei-viouaness  we  above  observed  ia 
glass."— flu^i*;   Works,  \iL  V2.'. 

•  per-vis,  $.    [Parvis.] 

•  per-y,  5.    [Pear.]    a  pear-tree  ;  a  pear. 

"  pes,  s.    [Peace.] 

pe-sade',  s.     [Fr.,  from  peser  =  to  weigh.] 

Manege:  The  motion  of  a  horse  when,  rais- 
ing his  fore-quarters,  he  keeps  his  bind  feet 
on  the  ground  without 
advancing.  Also  writ- 
ten Pesate  or  Posate. 

•  pes'-age  (age  as  ig), 

s.  (Fr.,  from  peser  =  tt. 
weigh.J  A  custom  01 
duty  paid  for  weighing 
merchandise, 

*pesane«  *pnsane, 

s.     [O.  l-'r,] 

A  TIC.  A  rm. :  A 
gorget  of  mail  or 
plat^^.  attached  to 
the  helmet.  (Morte 
Arthare,  3,45S.) 

•  pe^'-ant-ed,  a.  pesane. 

t  Fr.  2>«an/— heavy,] 

Heavy  ;  hence,  dull,  stupid,  debased.  (Mart- 
ton.) 

pe-sate,  s.    [Pesade.] 

Pes^h'-i-to  Pesh'-i-to,  s.  [Syriac.  from 
Araiuieau  C^ii'D  (pa^ihut)  =  simple,  single  ; 
referring  to  the  frefd'un  of  the  version  from 
glosses  and  alleg(.>ncal  interpretations,] 

Biblical  Literature  :  The  old  Syriac  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  made  probably  about  a.d. 
200.  The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New, 
seems  to  have  been  translated  by  one  or  more 
Christians,  uot  by  Jews.  The  former  was 
made  apparently  from  tlie  Hebrew,  tlie  latter 
from  the  Greek.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  John,  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Jude,  and 
the  Revelation  are  wanting.     The  apocryphal 


I3.t6,  ISt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  ^o,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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books  were  not  in  the  orijrinftl  cflitinn,  bxit 
tliey  were  adde<!  at  an  enrly  date.  Tlie  Pescliito 
is  of  great  value  for  critical  purposes. 

•  pese,  5.     [Peace.] 

•  pese,  v.t.    [Peabe,  v.] 

•  poB-en,  s.  pi,    [Pkas.] 
•pes  i-ble,  a.     [Peaceablb.1 

pes  il-lite»    ».       [After    PesiUo,    Piedmont, 

wilt  re  fuuiid  ;  suft".  -ite  (^t«.).J 

Min. :  An  allered  variety  of  Uhndonite, 
wliich  li:iii  lost  all  but  fi-y  per  cent,  of  its 
silica.     Named  by  liiiot 

•  pcsk,  s.    IPEAcn,  s.] 

pesk'-i-ly,  aciv,  [Ens:,  pesky;  -ly.]  Very, 
'vtiemely,  coiifoundi-dly.     (^American.) 

posk'-^,  a.  &  adv.  [Prob.  for  pesty,  from  pest 
(q.v.).l 

A.  Asadj.  .*PIaf:uy,  troublesome,  annoyinc; 
verv  great.  {ScrLbnefs  Magasiite,  Nov.  1S78, 
p.  70.) 

B.  As  adv.  :  Annoyinply,  exeeeditigly  ;  very 
much.    (Ha,per's  MoiitUly,  May  1BS:J,  p.  872.) 

pe'-^O,  s.     [Sp.]    A  dollar.    (SoiUh  American.) 

•  pe-SOn.  s.  [Fr,  p^.s<T  =  to  weigli,]  An  in- 
striiinerit  in  tlie  form  of  a  stnfl'  with  balls  or 
crochets,  used  for  weighing  before  scales  were 
employed. 

pes'-fiar-^,  a,  [Lat.  pessarium;  Fr.  pessaire.] 
1.  Surg.  :  An  instrumt-nt  in  the  form  "f  a 
stall',  ring,  or  ball,  made  of  elastic  or  rigid 
materials,  and  introduced  Into  the  vagina  to 
)'reveiit  or  remedy  the  prolapse  of  the  uterus. 
Tiiey  are  sometimes  mi-Alicated. 

•  2,  Med. :  Medicine  introduced  along  with 
the  pessary. 

pea'-si-mi^m,  s.  [Lat.  2iessim(iu)  =  worst ; 
Kng,  -umi ;  V v .  pessimisme ;  Gf^r.  pfssimismiis.] 

I.  Ord.  lAing.  :  That  mi*ntal  attitude  which 
induces  one  to  give  pn-jiouderating  import- 
ance to  the  evils  and  sorrows  of  exi--.tcnce  ; 
the  habit  of  taking  a  gloomy  and  despoudiiig 
view  of  things. 

n.  Hist.  <C  Philos. :  The  name  given  to  the 
system  of  jihilosophy  enounced  by  Scliopcu- 
hauer  (17SS-lSt(U)  in  Die  U'ett  als  Wille  und 
I'or.^tellnng  (of  which  the  lirst  volume  was 
published  in  1819,  and  the  second  some  live- 
and-twenty  years  aftt-'i).  and  by  Von  Hart- 
mann  in  his  i'hilosopUicdfs  U nbewussten  (1^0), 
though  tlie  fix-lings  to  which  these  writers 
gave  utterance  liad  previously  a  wide  range 
both  in  time  and  space.  The  belief  tliat  "tlie 
tiurtjs  are  very  evil "  h;i3  found  expression  in 
almost  every  philosophic  and  religious  system 
at  one  period  or  otht:r  of  its  existence.  But 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  ctaitury  tliat 
Pessimism  began  to  create  a  literature  uf  its 
own,  and  to  iinp^u't  a  sombre  hue  to  tlie 
writings  of  men  nut  avowedly  its  disciples. 
As  eXiiniples  may  be  cited  Byron's  ICiitluinasia 
and  Heine's  J''rayen.  The  adherents  of  this 
pliilosophy  have  for  the  most  part  belonged  to 
the  Gernmn  races,  Lfopardi  (I79s-ls;i7)  being 
the  sole  Latin  writer  of  note  who  has  advo- 
cated pessimist  theories.  (Forau  account  of 
Kchopenhauer  and  his  writings,  see  his  Li/e, 
by  iiias  Zimmern.) 

"  Id  their  siH-clal  and  Uctiiil'-iil  employmont.  optim- 
ism Aud  jMMi"ii(m  (Icixitv  niivciilc  tiieorlea  oliilionit<-d 
liy  phlluAuplien  .  .  .  thu  littu-r  |lu  k)i<>w]  tlint  vxin- 
tflice.  wliFit  niiniiited  up.  Iiiu>  nii  etiorinnUN  Biin^luB  ot 
piUii  bvt-r  plrAxiirf,  aih)  tlutt  iiikii  In  jMirticiilnr.  n^cot;- 
lit/ing  tills  fuel.  L'lUi  IIikI  rovl  u:'n,i\  only  in  (ibiiu);ittiuii 
Mid  Be  I  f -»in;r  111  CO."— £h  eye.  /Int.  (cd.  yili).  ivlll.  (ifll. 

p6s'~si-iiiiat,  ff.  &  a.    [Pks8i»ism.1 

A.  ^1-^  siOist.  :  Omi  who  advooatrM  nr  holds 
the  dortrine  of  pessimism.  Opposed  to  opti- 
mist (q.v.). 

B.  Asculj. :  Holding  the  doctrine  of  pessi- 
mism. 

"  l^t  our  petiimUt  friend*  go  t\mio."~  J/uilif  Ttle- 
ffraph.  Oct.  v>.  lBa2. 

pSs-ai-mist'-lo,  pos-si-mist'-lo-al,  a. 

IKiig.  pcssinimt  ;  -tc,  -ical.] 

1,  PessimiHt. 

"In  th«  InUr  tImM  of  lamel  .  .  ,  Tolctt  w*«r« 
hpnrd.  Ukc  tbnuv  <>f  tlm  writer  of  Bcclmliut«a.  KtvliiK 
uttvmicu  io  p—iimittio  •ittuhl.'—Bncya.  nrH.{r*i.Vi\i), 

xviii  we. 

2.  Taking  a  gloomy  or  unfavourable  view  of 
matters  or  events. 

"Th^re  1«  <>n«'  tflllnit  f»ct  th*t  rowi  In  favour  of 
th«ir  />eMirnJili>Tii/  forcoaftA,'— Ooi/y  TtlrgrapK,  tfe|>t. 
1.  ism. 


•pcs'-sim-ize,  r.U  [Pj:srimism.]  To  hold  or 
advocate  the  opinion  ordoctiiue  of  pessimism. 

*  pes -s6-m4n-93?,  «.  fGr.  *r«ff<ro?  {ptssos)~ 
a  small  oval-shaped  stone,  used  for  playin;;  a 
game  like  our  ilrau;:hls,  and  tLovrda  {manteia) 

—  prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by  means 
of  pebbles. 

*  pes-sur-a-ble.  '  pes-tar-ble,  •pes- 
tar-a-blo,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

.Ya't/.  (Of  mrrchan^iist):  Taking  up  a  good 
deal  of  room  in  a  ship.    {jCawd.) 

pest,  s.  [Fr.  jwste,  fr  'in  Lat.  pestem,  accus.  of 
^(f>f(\s-^a  deadly  disease, a  jdague  :  prol».  t-on- 
ne(!te(l  with  perda  =  to  destroy  ;  Sp.,  Port,  & 
llal.  pestf.] 

•LA  plague,  a  pestilence;  a  deadly  epi- 
demic disease  ;  specif.,  the  plague  (q.v.). 

"  When  flr?t  i\rosc  tlif  iiun  -e  In  my  liri'/vt 
Of  BuglHud'"  sufl'eriiikCK  hy  tlmt  M>jnrxr.  lli*  pi-rt' 
Cow/Mr:  i)t(Uh  i>/ the  BiMhap  qf  Winch-tCirr. 

2.  Anything  very  troublesome,  annoying,  or 
hurtful  ;  a  nui-sance. 

"To  be  a  pett  wbero  ho  wiw  useful  once." 

V..u->>rr  :  Task.  \v.  C57. 

pest-bouse,  s.  A  Imspital  for  persons 
sufFfring  from  the  plague,  or  other  infections 
disease ;  a  lazaretto. 

"Which  CIiristiiLne  should  dhhorre,  yoft  feare.  ainl 
flir  ns  uMih,  iis^v  more  thniiany^rtf-ftoiwr*." — Frt/ntu: : 
1  Sittrio-Muitix.  111.  1. 

Pes-ta-lozz -i-^n  (zz  as  tz).  a.  &  s.  [See 
def.  A.] 

A.  As  (ulj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  system  advocated  by  Jean  Henri 
Pestalozzi  (1746-1827),  a  Swiss  educational 
refi>rmer. 

"The  Pnttifoatan  arithmetic  was  Introduced  nt  a 
ver>'  early  ])orlud  Into  the  Duldin  Model  SchouL"— 
Kncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  8th).  xvil.  470. 

B,  As  suhst.  :  Au  advocate  or  follower  of 
Pestalozzianism  (q.v.X 

"The  scnndHln  which  amse  out  of  the  di-iBeunions 
of  the  l'etUt>',aiu>a."~i:.  JI.  Quick:  lUiucut ionai  lie- 
formers,  p.  ITS, 

Pes  ta-lozz'-i-au-i^tm  (zz  as  tz),  s.    [Kng. 

J'i:slalo:sittn  ;  -ism.] 

Jli-it.  (f  Ednrntinn:  The  system  of  edticatinn 
introduced  )»y  Pewtalozzi.  It  brouglit  no  new 
principle  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  but  ]Ut  in 
Jiractice  one  already  ostalWished,  tUat  educa- 
tion is  rather  a  developing  of  the  fiicnlties 
tli.'tn  an  imparting  of  knowludjie.  In  his 
book,  How  Ca-trnde  teaches  he.r  Children,  Pes- 
talozzi lays  down  the  following  dicta  : — 

1.  Demon  stmt  Ion  is  the  foimdatlon  of  tenehlnp. 

2.  lu'^trui.-ticn  Khun  hi  hefni  with  the  prnit'lpst 
eleiiieiiUi.  lulv.-iiicJitg  stt-n  hy  utep  to  the  mure  ilitlUmlt. 

8.  Thellratleiuon  aliould  beiiiastaredhuluroatlouipt' 
tng  A  second. 

A.  The  true  end  of  edncntion  to  he  kt'i>t  In  view. 

S,  The  ri'liitiuu  betweeu  teachur  aud  Hchohkr  ahonid 
be  that  (if  love. 

To  Pestjilozzi  is  due  the  introduction  ofobject- 
lessons ;  and  Frhbel,  the  foundisr  of  the 
Kindergarten  gystcm,  wiio  was  r)ne  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  pupils,  probably  obtained  the  Urst 
germs  of  his  own  method  from  his  early 
l)receptor. 

pcs'-ter,  v.t.      [O.  Fr.  tmpestrcr  (Fr.  rmpftrer) 

—  to  ]>oster,  to  hobble  a  horse,  friun  Low  Lat. 
jiostoriMW  =  a  hobble  for  Jmrees,  from  Lat, 
pastum,  sup.  ot pasoo  =  to  feed.]    [Pastern.] 

•  1.  To  overload,  to  encumber. 

"Thi-y  «^ltt)ln.  though  f>^rrft  with  thelrown  num. 
be™,  oUhkI  to  It  like  racu."—  MiKon  :  libit.  Eii^.,  bk.  li. 

•  2.  T<t  crowd  ;  to  confine  closely. 

"Condn'd,  and  peittr'it  in  thia  piufolil  here." 

Jli  t.,u:  Comu*,1. 

•  3.  To  overcrowd,  to  fill  to  excess. 

"The  cali-ndar  1«  flllml.  not  to  «Ay  p'otfr^id.  with 
them,  Jii^ttUm;  out;  tin<>Mier  fur  room,  niruiji'  hohlliK 
ill-  r>r\iMo<1iiy  in  cO'i»artnerihlp  of  fenlivlty."  — /'u//*fr  ; 
Wfyrtht,-!,  ch.  HI. 

4.  To  vex,  to  annoy;  to  harass  with  petty 
vexations. 

"With  such  iiort  nf  (lt"i«rher«  I  miitit  iieeil"  nay  thl« 
aire  Into  which  wt*  hnrx  fiillon,  liitth  l>eeii  and  h  n>K<\  v 
nil  Unit  have  (tone  lieforu  u>,  tjimit  ml»tn^b[y  pf*tt^eil." 
—Zip.  II •tit :  ChrUt  Mystical.  )  20. 

pSs'-ter-er,  s.     [F.nu'.  jtesfer;  -«r.]    One  who 

pestrr.s.  annoys,  or  distvirbs. 

■  pes'-tor-mfint,  «.  (Kng.  pester;  -TMut  ] 
The  act  of  p'-slrring;  the  state  of  being  pes- 
tered ;  vexation,  worry. 

*  pCs'-tor-ofis,  1.  [Kng.  pester;  *#u*.l  Pester- 
ing, bunlensntne,  cumbersome. 

"  In  the  "tjitnte  ncalnat  vnt-dlmniU  note  the  dl-llke 
th«  iMrllnni'-nt  hail  of  ]nk"ltiu[  lliern.  aa  that  Mhioh 
wiui  flinrv>'>il'li'.  vrUtrauM,  and  of  nu  oik>o  esaiuiiltL'— 
Umcvu  ;   lli-nry  Ml  .  p.  I'JU. 


•  pust  -fill,  n.    [Eng  pesl;  -/u1(I).]  Pestiferous. 

"  After  long  and  pftt/ul  caluta" 

Coleridga  :  tJrttiny  of  .VafUmi. 

*PCSt'-i-diict,  s.  [Lat.  peslis  =  a  ]>est.  and 
ductus  =  a  le.iding,  a  duct  (q.v.).]  Tiiat  which 
conveys  coiittujiuu. 

"Inatnimeata  and  ptttidueU  to  the  InfoeUan  of 
otliera"— /MHfir .-  /MeoHons,  p.  B. 

pe9-tif'-er-oii8,'pe8-tyf-cr-ouB.«.  [Lat. 
j>esU-enis,  from  peslis  =  a  pest,  a  phigue.  and 
/ero  =  to  War,  to  cairy  ;  Fr.  pcsti/ere ;  It;d.  & 
Sp.  pestifero.) 

1,  Pestilential,  noxious  to  health,  coiita- 
gioua,  infectious, 

"It  is  eAsy  to  conceive  how  the  stcnin*  ot p^ffrrout 
t>odica  taint  the  air.  w  bila  they  are  alive  aiid  hot.'— 
Arbtithiiot, 

2.  Hurtful  or  noxious  in  any   way ;    mis- 
chievous, troublesome. 

"This  i-ftucnrde  mallet'  ami  pet tt/fTftut  dluUion  long 
ct>nt  nui-(l  in  the  hartea  of  tbuae  two  irriiices.'— 
Grtijt-n:  Hmry  >'/.  (aii,  li\. 

pes-tiT-er-ofis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prstifermts; 
-/;/.)  In  a  pestifeiuus  manner  ;  pestilentially, 
noxiously. 

pe8f-l-len5e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pestHentia  = 
a  pestilence,  from  pestHens  =  unhealthy,  i>ea- 
tilent  (q.v.)  ;  ^p.  peUiltncia  ;  U&\.  pestiletiza.] 

1.  Any  contagious  disease,  that  is  epidemic 
and  mortfd  ;  esi>ec.  the  plague  or  i>e8t. 

"Oiira  the  tempf-^t'ti  midnight  wriwk. 
Pettitfuce  tlint  wiu.((-<i  bv  day." 

icott     Sri.lal  ff  TritTmaln.  IIL  H. 

2.  Pestilential  or  pestiferous  quality. 

;'d  the  air  of  pttttileur. 
ak«iip  :  Twelfth  Si-jht.  \.  L 

*  3.  That  which  is  morally  pestilent,  nox- 
ious, or  hurtful. 

"  I'll  pour  tUi.s  jtfttileru-f-  tuto  hU  ear." 

Shakesp.  :  OOi^Uo.  IL  %. 

pestilence- weed,  .«. 

Bot. :  Tussilarjo  Pelasites  ;  so  called  from  Its 
supposed  ellicacy  in  the  phigue. 

pcst'-i-lent,  •  pest-i  lentc,  a.    [Fr.  pestU 
U-nt,  from  Lat.  pfstil'-ns=  unhealthy;  Port.  & 
Ital.  pestiltittc]     [Pt^iT.] 
L  Pestilential,  pestiferous. 

"  Viiimnr  and  mist,  nnd  exhalatinn  hot, 
(Jurrupt  Btid  pcttilent."  JJillon  :  P.  L.,  x.  «05, 

*  2,  Hurtlul  or  noxious  to  morals  or  society  ; 
mischievous,  pernicious. 

*3.  Unlucky,  unpropitious. 


*4.  Troublesome,  mischievous. 


•  6.  Very  disagreeable  or  unpleasant. 

"  Most  piitilvnt  to  tlie  lu'arin>f." 

.s/imA<.'/>  ,    J/tiiry  VHI ,  1.1 

pes-ti-lcn'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  •  pes-tl-lcn- 

cl'Ol,  «■     (Fr.  pcstilencid ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ptifi- 
Uiicial ;  Ital.  pestilenziale.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  liaving  the  nature  ot 
qualities  of  a  pestilence  or  plague  ;  contagious. 

2.  Producing  or  tt-nding  to  ]troduce  jHisti- 
lence  or  contngious  disease  ;  pestiferous. 

"Beudu  the  pertf/enfin/  vaiioura.' 

/.onp/rUiJU) :  Hiawatha,  ix, 

3.  Mischievous,     noxious     to     morals    or 
society,  pernicious. 

"8u  ft^ttU'ritial.  'o  tiifeotlmm  a  thhiK  la  ulu.  that  It 
Benttt-m  one  iMiiann  of  Uh  hreath  t<>  all  tlie  uulgnbuUT- 
hood.'  —  ///'    T-if/h-r.    .Sfrnf-nt,  VuL  11.,  •«!.  3. 

pestilent lal-cholcra,  9. 

I'athnl.  :  Asl:itic  cholera. 

"  pes-tJ-lon'-tlal  1^  (tl  ns  sh),  adv.    [Eng. 

prslUeiitial ;  -Uj.']     lu  a  pestilential  manner; 
pestilcntly. 

"  pes  ti  l6n'-tlal>n£s8  (tl  ns  sb),  ».  [ISng. 
i>ejt  Unit  Ltd;  -uess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
oeing  pestilential. 

•  pSs-tMCn'-tlons,  n.  (Eng.  pestilent;  -iouB.] 

IV.stih-nlial. 

"Hnrh  a  ;>etf//<-'ifi"n«  liiOnonco  polKined  the  time  of 
Qiy  iiJillvlty."— .VJifney  :  Arcadia,  hk.  111. 

pSst'-l-l^nt  Ij^,    adv.      (Kng.  pestilent;    -ly,] 
I.  In    A    p(>Htiluiit    manner ;    perniciously. 

mlwchicvouHly. 

"The  ainen  neverlhelea*  encreaaeit,  •nd  bvoauie 
aliovci  all  m««Miiii>  / ftfJf<-itf(v  nul*.  ijie.  — ifwrv .- 4n(i. 
rf'ife  ifjaintt  .illtritfi.  I>k.  lU.,  trh.  U. 

"  2.  Excessively ;  In  or  to  a  very  high  flegrce. 

•  p6sf -i- l^nt - n^SBp  ».  ( Fug.  pestilent ; 
■  nexi.  1  The  quality  or  state  of  Iwlng  piRtllent 


boil.  b6^;  p^t,  J^l;  cat,  90II.  chorus,  9hln,  bonph ;  go.  pcm  :  thtn,  this :  sin,  ns :  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist.      Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  ^  sh^n.    -tion,  -slon  =  shtin ;  -(Ion,  -jlon  -  zhun.    -cions,  -tious,  -sions  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  fic.  -•  bpl,  dcU 
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•pes-tU'-i  t3^,  •  pes-til-i-tie,  *.  [Lat. 
vestilitas,  fn-m  ^f^fi^i^s  =  pestilent.]  A  iiesti- 
lence,  a  plague. 

"  Poinpouivis  L«tU8  and  other  Lfitine  writers  also 
makmy  luentiou  o(  the  «iid  pestUitie.  —  Fox: 
Martyrt.  p.  59. 

•pes-til  la'-tion,    *  pis-til-la-tlon.    s. 

[Lat.  pistiUum  =  a  pestle  (q.v.).]  The  act  of 
pounding  or  bruising  in  a  mortar. 

"  Tliey  aubiiiit  unto  pittillation,  and  resist  not  an 

ordin;iry  pestle."— flrownc:  Vulffar  Errourt.   bk.  ii., 

Ch.  V. 

pes  -tie  (or  tie  as  el),  *  pes-tcl.  •  pes-tell, 

•  pes-tlU,  5.  [O.'Kr.  pcstd,  pesteil,  from  Lat. 
pistilluvi,  from  pistum,  sup.  of  pinso  =  to 
pound.] 

1.  An  implement  used  in  braying  substances 
in  a  mortar.     (Smart :  HilUad.) 

2.  The  vertically  moving  bar  in  a  stamping- 
mill  ;  a  stamp. 

3.  The-  pounder  in  a  fulling-mill. 

4.  The  leg  and  leg-bone  of  an  animal, 
generally  of  a  pig  ;  a  pfstle  of  pork  is  still  in 
common  use.    (Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  4.) 

*5.  A  constable's  or  bailiflFs  statf.  {Cliap- 
man  :  May  Day,  iv.  1.) 

*  pestle-head,  s.    A  blockhead. 

pestle-pie,  s.  A  large  standing  pie,  con- 
taining a  \vlH>le  gainmun,  and  sometimes  a 
couple  of  fowls  and  a  neat's  tongue. 

'pes  -tie  (or  tie  as  el),  v.t.  k  i.    IPestle,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  beat,  pound,  or  pulverize  in 
A  pestle.    (Tennyson  :  Maud,  I.  i.  44.) 

B,  Inirans. :  To  use  a  pestle. 

"  It  will  be  such  a  pestlin<i  device.  Sir  Amorous  1  It 
will  pound  all  your  enemies  practices  to  powder." — 
Ben  Jonton  j  Silent  IVoman,  lii.  3. 

•pesf-ure,  s.   [Eng.  pest ;  -ure.]    Hurt,  injury, 
annoyance. 

"To  the  great  p-'sture  and  disturbance  of  that 
people,"— />[i'uer    ffist-  Eng.,  p.  98. 

net,  'pett,  'peat,  s.  &  a.    (Ir.  peat  =  &  pet, 
petted  ;  Gael,  peata  =  a  pet.] 

A.  As  S7ibstantiv€ : 

1.  A  cade-lamb.     (Cade  (2),  s.] 

2.  Any  animal  fondled  and  indulged. 

3.  A  favourite  child,  a  darling;  one  who  U 
fondled  and  indulged  to  excess. 

"The  love  of  croaiea.  pets,  and  favourites," — Tatler, 
Ko.  2.W, 

4.  A  slight  fit  of  peevishness  or  fretfulness. 

"  At  first  she  may  frown  in  a  pet," 

Huron  :  Repli/  to  tome  Verte*. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Petted,  indulged,  favourite  : 
■S,  a  pet  child,  a  pet  theory. 

H  To  take  the  pet.  To  take  pet :  To  take 
offence  ;  to  get  into  a  pet. 

pet-cock,  .<:. 

1.  SteaTti.-eng.:  A  little  faucet  at  the  end  of 
B  steam-cylinder,  to  allow  tlie  esciipe  of  water 
of  condensation.  It  is  kept  open  until  the 
engine  is  fairly  under  way,  and  is  then  shut. 

2.  A  test-cock. 

3.  A  valve  or  tap  on  a  pump. 
pet,  r.t.  &  i.     [Pet,  $.  &  a.] 

A.  Tranntive: 

1.  To  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  make  a  pet  of;  to 
indulge,  to  fondle. 

"The  prtfcd  favourite  both  of  nature  and  of  (ortune" 
Atacaulay  :  Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  xv, 

*  2.  To  put  into  a  pet ;  to  make  ill-humoured 
or  peevish. 

"  I  WHS  petfed  at  their  neglect  of  as."— ff.  Brooke  : 
FoolofliuatUy,il  46. 

*  B.  IntraJis.  :  To  take  offence  ;  to  get  into 
a  pet ;  to  lie  peevish. 

"  Must  pef  and  puke  at  such  a  trivial  circumstance." 
— Feltham:  Jiesoleei.  iL  £. 

pet'-al,  s.  [Gr.  Tre'ToAoc  (petaIo7i),  pi.  wfToXa 
(ptt'ila)  =  a  leaf,  fr>>m  wfraXos (pftalos)  := 
spread  out,  flat,  broad  ;  Fr.  pctale  ;  ital.  &  Sp. 
petalo.} 

Bot. :  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  corolla  con- 
sisting of  several  distinct  pieces.  It  is  a 
niodilieation  of  a  leaf.  It  is  generally  larger 
than  the  calvx,  and,  unlike  it.  is  as  a  rule 
■brightly  coloured,  i.e.,  white,  red,  blue,  yel- 
low, or  some  of  the  hues  produced  t>y  their 
intermixture.  Sometimes  the  margins  of  the 
petals  unite.     [Gamopetalous,] 

petal-like,  a.     [Petaloid.] 

pet'-aled,".  [Eng.jTftaZ; -cd-l  Having  petals. 
Used'iii  cumposiliuii,  as  mauy -petaled,  ic. 


pet-al-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  petal ;  i  connect., 
and"  Lat.  /cro  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  having 
petals. 

pe-tar-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  petal ;  i  connect., 
and  form.  ] 

Bot. :  Petaloid  (q.v.). 

pet'-al-ine,  n,    [Eng.  petal ;  -ine.'\ 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  a  petal  ;  attached  to  a 
petal  ;  resembling  a  petal ;  petaloid. 

pet'-al-ism,  *  pet-al-isme,  s.  [Gr.  ireToA- 
LtTtiQi;  (ptlnlhmoi:),  from  weTa\ov  (pctalon)  =  a 
leaf;  Tv.  petalisnie.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  A  practice  amongst  the 
ancient  Syracusans,  corresponding  to  the 
ostracism  of  the  Athenians.  By  it  any  citizen 
suspected  of  wishing  or  jUotting  to  overthrow 
the  State  was  condemned  tn  banishment  for 
live  years.  The  votes  were  given  on  olive- 
leaves,  whence  the  name.     [Ostracism.] 

"  Bv  means  of  this  petalivme.  the  lords  banished  one 
another  "—.Vorrft;  Plutarch,  p.  M*. 

pet'-a-lite,  s.  [Gr.  »reTaAoi'(p€(a/on)  =  aleaf ; 
suff.'-tfe  (Min.);  Ger.  petalit.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  rarely  occur- 
ring in  crystals,  but  mostly  in  cleavable 
m;isses.  H:mlness,  6*66  ;  sp.  gr.  2-39  to  2-5  ; 
lustre  of  principal  cleavage -face,  pearly,  else- 
where vitreous  ;  colour,  white,  reddish,  gray ; 
fracture,  when  obtained,  conchoidal.  Com- 
pos. :  silica,  7'77  ;  alumina,  IT'S;  lithia,  3-3  ; 
soda,  1-2  =  100.  The  crystallized  form  is  the 
Castorite  (q.v.).  Found  on  the  Isle  of  Utb, 
Sweden,  and  at  a  few  other  localities.  Related 
to  Spodumene  (q.v.). 

pe-tal-6-d6nt,  s.  &  a.  [Pref,  petal-,  and  65ous 
(odous).  genii.  oSoctos  (odontvs)  =  a  tooth.] 

A.  vis  suhst.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Petalodns  ^q.v.). 

'"The  Prt'dndonts  are  characteristic  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous rucks."— A'icAotson.  Patceontology,  ii.  161. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  teeth  resembling  those 
on  which  the  genus  Petalodns  is  founded. 

pe-t^  -0-dU9,  s.     [Petai.odont.1 

Pahmnt.  :  A  genus  of  Cestniphori,  from  the 
Coal-measures,  founded  on  teeth,  which  are 
concentrically  wrinkled  round  their  bases, 
transversely  elongated,  with  a  compressed 
petal-shaped  expansion  above,  the  summit  of 
which  forms  a  serrated  cuttin;^'  edge. 

pe-tal'-6-d^,  s.  [Eng.  petal,  and  Gr.  elSos 
(eidos)  =  form.] 

Bot.  :  The  change  of  stamens  or  other  organs 
into  petals. 

pet'-a-loid,  a.  [Eng.  petal;  -oid.]  Having 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  petal ;  resembling 
a  petal  in  texture  and  colour. 

pet-ar-loid'-^-ae,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  petaloid ;  Lat. 
fern"  adj.  jd.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Monocotyledons.  Peri- 
anth usually  petaloid  ;  more  or  less  brightly 
coloured,  rarely  green.  It  comprises  the 
endogens,  with  the  most  highly  developed 
flowers,  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  glumaceous. 

pet-a-lo-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Pref.  petalo-,  and  Eng. 
ma  71  iff.] 

Vegetable  Pathol. :  A  morbid  multiplication, 
repression,  or  alteration  of  petals.  Double 
flowers,  or  flowers  witli  many  rows  of  petals, 
though  prized  by  the  florist,  are  unhealthy 
gro\vths,  diminishing  or  destroying  the  fer- 
tility of  the  plant.     (Berkeley.) 

pet-a-ld-xnon'-as,  s.  [Pref.  petalo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  monas  q.v.).] 

2ool. :  A  genus  of  Paramo nadidae,  with  four 
species,  founded  by  6tein  on  the  Cyclidium 
abscissum  of  Dujardiu.  Cyclidium,  however, 
had  been  previously  employed  by  Ehrenberg. 
and  therefore  cannot  be  retained  among  the 
Flagellata.     (Saville  KcjU.) 

pet-al-op'-ter-SbE.  s,    [Pref.  petalo-,  and  Gr. 

Trrdpv$  (ptcriLx)  =  a  tin.] 

Palmont. :  A  genus  of  Aeanthopterygii, 
family  Cataphracti,  from  the  Chalk  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

pet-a-16s -tich-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  petoto-,  and 
Gr.  Vrixos  (stichos)  =  a  row.  a  line.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Echinoidea  (elevated  to 
a  class).  There  are  three  genera,  Spatangus, 
Brissus.  and  PuurUtlesia. 


PETARD. 

a.  The  petard  ;  *.  Spot 
towtii^'lisIowm,>tcli 
was  applie*! ;  c.  Ma- 
drier  ;  d  Hwik  by 
whitli  thewhol.- WM 
su8poti<le<l  a^.'inst 
the  o1)!itacle  to  b« 
reiuuved. 


pet-a-lot'-ricll-a,  s.    [Pref.  petaln-.  and  Or, 
epi.{ (thrijr),  genit."Tpi*eos  ((rifcos)=:hair.J 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Ciliata, 
family  Dictyocystidae,  instituted  by  SaviUo 
Kent  for  the  provisional  reception  of  two 
species  referred  by  Pol  to  the  genus  Tinlinnus 
(q.v.).  The  animalcules  are  free-swinimiiig, 
and  inhabit  salt-water.  The  cilia  are  re- 
stricted to  the  distal  region. 

pet'-al-oiis,  a.     [Eng.  petal ;  -0U8,\ 
Bot. :  Having  petals  ;  petaled. 

*  pet-a-rar'-o,  s.    [Patererc] 

*  pe-tard',  *  pe-tar;  •  pe-tarre, «.  [O.  Fr. 

peturt,  p'.tard  (Fr.  petard),  from  peter  =  to 
break  wind ;  pet  =  a.  breaking  wind,  a  slijht 
explosion,  from  Lat.  peditum  =  &  breaking 
wind,  from  peditus,  pa. 
par.  of  ite'io  =  to  break 
wind  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  pctardo. 

Mil.  :  A  machine  for- 
merly used  for  blowing 
open  gntes  or  barriers  in 
fortifications.  It  was  bell- 
shaped,  charged  with  pow- 
der, and  fired  by  a  fuse. 
The  month  of  the  machnii' 
was  placed  against  tlie 
obstacle,  and  kept  in  place 
by  struts  or  by  being 
hung  on  a  hook  driven 
into  the  woodwork.  The 
petard  has  quite  falleninto 
disuse. 

^  Hoist    with    hU   own 
petard :  Caught  in  his  own 
trap,   or  in  the  danger    or    destruction    in- 
tended for  others. 

"  For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
ffoist  totth  hU  own  petnr.' 

Shak4^/ip.  :  Hamlet,  iil.  8. 

*pe-tar-dier',  *  pe-tar-deer',  s.  [Eng. 
petard;  -ier,  -eer.]  One  who  manages  or  lays 
a  petard. 

pet'-a-site,  5.     [See  def.] 

Chem. :  A  resin  extracted  from  the  dried 
root  of  Tussitago  Petasites,  whence  its  name. 
It  is  unaltered  by  caustic  soda,  but  its  alco- 
holic solution  becomes  emerald-green  when 
mix°d  with  a  mineral  acid. 

pet-a-si'-te-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  petasit(es); 
Lat.  fein.  ]d.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Eupatoriaceie. 

pet-a-si'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  ireTaa-i-rrj^  (p€tasifes\ 
from  TTCTao-os  (j>etasos)  =  a  bmad- brimmed 
hat,  or  a  broad,  umbellated  leaf,  like  one  ) 

Bot.  :  Butter-bur.  The  typical  genus  of 
Petasitefe.  Perennial  herbs,  with  great I'l'-ad 
leaves  developing  after  the  flowers.  lit  kI* 
purplish  or  white  ;  subdioecious  ;  corolla  liiliu- 
lar;  pappus  of  soft,  slender  hairs;  liml'  in 
the  male  five  cleft ;  fruit  cylindrical,  glabrous. 
Known  species  ten ;  one,  Petasites  vuhjari-i, 
the  Tnssihtgo  Petasites  of  Linnseus,  is  British. 
The  stem  is  purplish  below  ;  the  leaves  are 
sometimes  three  feet  in  diameter,  white,  and 
as  if  covered  with  cobwebs  beneath.  Flowers 
from  March  to  May.  P.  albits  is  an  escape 
found  in  shrubberies. 

pet-a-s6ph'-6r-a,  s.     [Gr.  nerairoi  (pefnsos) 

=  a'luit  with  a  bruad  brim,  and  ifiopo?  (pboros} 
=  bearing.] 

Ornitk.  :  Violet-ears  ;  a  genus  of  Trochib'ilae 
(q.v.),  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Central 
America,  and  extending  southward  to  Boli\  ia 
and  Peru.  The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head, 
and  quite  straight,  and  the  nostrils  are 
covere«l  by  the  forehead  plumes.  (K  B. 
Sharpe.) 

pet'-a-sus,s.  [Lat., 

from  Gr.  ireVao-o? 
(petasos)=&  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  from 
weTai'Wfii  ( petan- 
numi)  =  to  spread 
out.] 

I.  Greek  ATitiqui- 
ties: 

1.  The  winged  cap 
or  hat  of  Mercury. 

2,  A  common  felt 
hat  worn  bv  horse- 
men and  ephibi ;  in  shape  resembling  an  umbel- 
lated tlower  reversed,  having  a  low  crown  and 
broad  brim.     It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 


PETASUS. 


ate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    re.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  -  a ;  gu  -  Itw. 


petate— petit 
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from  Greect/,  and  woru  in  both  countries  as  a 
protection  against  the  sun  and  weatbt-r. 

n.  Arch. :  A  cuiKjla  having  the  formi  of  a 
bioad-brimmed  hat. 

petate.  ».  (See  der.J  The  Central  American 
n;inie  for  ilried  [alin-leaves  or  grass,  used  for 
plaiting  into  tiats, 

pet-an'-rist,  s.  [Pctacbista.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  tlie  old  geniis  Petaurista,  wliich  was 
fonncrly  much  more  extensive  than  it  is 
ftt  present. 

"The  ijaracltut«-(old  of  slclii  on  tlie  fl*nliB  of  tlie 
PtKauriittr-Prqf.  P.  U.  Oujican,  in  Cuuelfa  Xut. 
Bilf,.  Ul.  2.* 

pfit-au-ris'-ta, s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TrfTavptariji 
{pftauri^tf^:^)  =  a  rope-dancer.] 

Zool.  :  Agenus  of  Pli!>laMgistin8e(q.v.),  witli 
one  species,  PetauriMa  cimlivolvutus,  from 
New  South  Wales*  A  liroad  flying  membrane 
8tret<^hes  from  the  elbow  t-i  just  below  tlie 
knee;  ears  large  and  hairy  ;  tail  busliy,  round, 
and  non-prehensile. 

pet-au'-rii8,  s.  [Gr.  wfraapov  ipetauron)  =  & 
perch,  a  spring-board. J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phalangistin:e  (q.v.), 
ranging  from  New  Ireland  to  Soutli  Australia  ; 
absent  from  Tasmania.  Flying  memlnane 
stretching  from  outside  of  tip  of  anterior  tiftli 
toe  to  anlile ;  tail  bushy ;  ears  large  and 
nearly  naked.  There  are  four,  or  perhaps 
five  species ;  the  best  known  is  Petaurtis 
sciureus,  the  Squirrel  Flying  Plialanger.  P. 
australis  is  the  Yellow.bellied,  and  P.  breeir'ps 
the  Short-headed  Flying  Phalanger.    [Phal- 

ANOER.1 

p5-teoll'-l-tD,  s.  p(.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat  fetechia, 
from  L4)W  Lilt.  peUccia  ;  Fr.  petechies  :  Ital. 
pftfcckia  ;  Sp.  pf/equia,  from  Lat.  petigo  —  a 
scab,  an  eruption.] 

Patkol. :  Spot-s  formed  by  extravnsated 
blood,  as  in  typhoid,  putrid  and  malignant 
fevers,  bsemorrliagic  small-pox,  &c 

pS-tech'-i  al,  a.    [PETECHi.e.] 

Med. :  Having  livid  spots  or  petechise. 

peteohlal-fever,  s. 

Pathol  :  A  fever  characterized  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  by  having  spota  on  the  skin. 
[Typhoid.] 

Pe'-ter  (1),  s.  [Lat.  Petrus  ;  Gr.  neVpot  (Petros) 
=  Pe^'r,  a  piece  of  rock,  a  stone ;  cf.  also 
vcTpa  (j>etru)  =  a  rock.    See  def.] 
I,  Ordinary  Languwje : 

1.  A  kind  of  cosmetic. 

■•  Dry  up  their  peter  to  Boot." 

fiuc*4«(?ft.(m  :  The  Ueheanat,  p.  17. 

2.  A  i>ortmanteau  ;  a  cloak-bag. 

3.  The  same  as  Peter-see-me  (q.v.). 

n.  S'ew  Test.  Biog. ;  The  Greek  surname  of 
an  apostle  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Ea.st  AramKan  MPS  (kepliu),  a  corruption  or 
derivation  from  Hcb.  r^J  {ktpit)  —  a  rock  (Job 
XTX.  6 ;  Jer.  iv.  29).  and  was  given  by  Jesus 
(Jolin  i.  40-42).  Transliterated  into  Greek, 
with  a  termination,  it  became  KTj<f)a«  (Kepkas) 
(Gal.  ii.  9).  Peter's  real  name  was  Simon  (Matt. 
xvii.  2i  ;  Luke  iv.  38,  v.  3,  5,  *c),  his  father's 
Jonas  (John  xxi.  15),  his  brother's  Andrew 
f>latt.  iv.  18).  Peter  was  born  at  Bcthsai<ia 
(Joim  i.  44),  but  had  rcniove<l  to  Capernaum, 
where  he  liad  a  house,  being  a  marrii^d  man 
(Matt.  viii.  14  ;  Mark  i.  30  ;  Lukeiv.  :!8  ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  5).  For  iiis  cjill  to  be  an  apostle,  see 
Matt.  iv.  IS;  Mark  1.  10-18;  Luke  v.  1-11  ; 
John  1.  36-42.  Three  of  the  twelve  were 
aelecteil  on  three  occasions  by  Jo«tis  for  special 
honour  (Mark  v.  37;  Matt.  xvil.  1,  xxvi.  37), 
Peter's  name  st^inding  llrst,  though  -lohn  was 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (John  xix.  20, 
XI.  2,  xxl.  20,  '-'4.  [PlI.I.AR-APo^Tl.KS.]  The 
Power  of  the  Keys  was  llrst  best.owed  on  him 
(&latt.  xvi.  13-20),  tiiough  afterwards  also  on 
the  other  apostles  (of.  xviii.  1  with  Is).  Peter 
was  of  an  impulsive  tentnerament,  generous, 
but  too  forward  in  Bix-eeh  (xvi.  22.  2;i),  and 
rmsh  in  action  (John  xviii.  10).  It  was  not 
natural  cowardice,  line  because  through  his 
rashness  he  lia<t  committed  himself,  and  was 
In  danger  of  arrest,  that  made  him  deny 
his  Loril  (Matt.  xxvi.  51-7.^).  After  the  As- 
cension, he  was  for  a  time  tlie  most  pniniinent 
of  the  apostles  (Acts  i.  1,'>.  11.  14,  &c.,  ill.  l-'if; 
Iv.  8,  0,  V,  l-li>).aiid  though  specially  sent  to  the 
Jews  (Gal.  Ii.  8),  .vet  had  the  privilege  of  being 
the  flr«t  to  admit    Gentiles  into   the  church 


(Acts  X.  H8).     Aft«Twards  he  w.xs  somewhat 
cast   int^i  the  shade  by  the  eminence  of  .St. 
Paul,  and  on  one  occasion  dissembling  his 
libenil   views    when    in  narniw  Judaic  com- 
pany, was  withstood  by  St.  Paul  to  the  face 
*'  liecause  he  was  to  l)e  blamed  "  (Gal.  ii.  11). 
Tradition  makes  him  die  as  a  martyr  at  Rome, 
alH.ut  A.D.  6i,  crueilied  with  his  head  down- 
wards.     Roman  t^atholics  claim  liini  as  the 
first  Bishop  of  Rome,  ami  consider  that  the 
authority  delegated  him  by  Jesus  ajipertaiua 
also  to  his  successors,  the  Popes  of  Home. 
T  (1)  The  Fir.^t  EpUtle  Uemral  of  Peter : 
New  Test.  Canon :   An  epistle  which  claims 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle   Peter 
(i.  1),  apparently  from  Babylon  (v.  13),  "  to 
the   strangers   scattered   throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, and  Bitliyiiia"  (i.  1), 
all  places  in  Asia  Minor.    These  strangers  were 
obviously   Christian  converts,   the    majority 
apparently  Gentiles  (i.  14,  ii.  10,  iv.  3).     Their 
churches  were  in  charge  of  elders  (v.  4).   They 
were  in  suffering  (i.  6),   which  the  apostle 
foresaw   would  deepen  into  severe  persecu- 
tion (iv.  12-18).     He  exhorts  thein  to  stead- 
fastness, to  careful  avoidance  of  crime  and 
scandal  (ii.  12,  iv.  15),  to  humility  (v.  5-6),  and 
the  proper  observance  of  their  duties  of  sub- 
jects, servants,  husbands  or  wives,  brethren 
in   a    natural  or  spiritual  sense  (ii.    13— id. 
8),    oflice-bearers,   or    members  in  Christian 
churclies  (v.  1-5).     The  epistle  was  probably 
carried  by  Silvanus  (v.  12).    St.  Mark  seems  to 
have  liceii  with  Peter  when  it  was  written  (v. 13). 
Its  date  is  uncertain,  probably  Iwtweeti  a.d. 
00  and  a.d.  04.  There  is  strong  evidence  for  its 
authenticity,  which  has  rarely  been  doubted. 
(2)  Tht  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  : 
New  Test.  Canon  :   Another  epistle  claiming 
to  have  been  penned  by  the  Apostle  (i.  1),  the 
author  also  referring  to  the  transfiguration 
scene  as  one  which  he  personally  witnessed 
(i    17,  18).  and  to  a  previous  epistle  (iii.   1). 
In  this  second   letter  he   seeks   to   establish 
Christians  iu  the  failli,  warns  them  against 
false  teachers,  and  predicts  the  general  con- 
flagration of  the  world.     It«  style  is  diff'erent 
from  tliat  of  the  flrst.     The  language  and  sen- 
timents of  cli.  ii.  and  part  of  iii.  resemble 
Jude.     When  it  was  published,  tlie  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  had  been  collected,  and  fonned  part 
of  New  Testament  Scripture  (iii.  15-16).     The 
evidence  for  its  authenticity  is    much    less 
strong  than  that  for  the  flrst  epistle.   Clement 
of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  known  it.     It  is 
not  in   the  Peschito  (q.v.);  Cyprian  ignored 
it  ;    Origen    and    Eusebiiis  jdaced  it  among 
the  controverted   writings,   but  it  gradually 
obtained  acceptance  before  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century. 

Peter-boat,    ».     A  boat  which  is  built 
sharp   at   each    end,   and    can    therefore    be 
propelled  eitlier  way. 
Peter-gunner,  s.    A  sportsman. 
Peter-man,  .«.     A  flsherman. 
"  "TwouM  iimke  go..d  hooU  for  A  pettrman  to  catch 
■almon  in." — Eattteitrii  Iloet 

Peter-pence,  Peter's  pence,  '. 

•  1.  7.aic  ,e  Hisl. :  A  lax  of  a  peiiny  on  each 
house  tliroiiglKnit  Knglaud,  which  commenced 
in  Saxon  times  as  an  occasional  voluntary 
contribution,  but  was  Anally  establisiied  as 
a  legal  tax  under  Canute,  Eriward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  William  the  Conqueror.  From 
being  sent  to  Rome  it  was  called  by  the 
Saxons  Rome-feoh,  Rome-scot,  and  Rome- 
pennyng.  The  name  Peter  pence  arose  from 
Its  being  collected  on  St.  Peter's  Day.  From 
being  levied  on  every  private  and  every  re. 
liginus  house,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  only 
exceiited,  it  was  called  also  lieartli-money. 
At  flrst  it  was  used  chiefly  for  the  support  of 
an  English  college  at  Rome,  then  the  Pope 
shared  the  gift  with  the  cidh'ge,  nml  flnally 
appropriated  the  whole.  Kdward  III.  forbade 
its  being  i>aid  ;  lint  it  was  soon  restored.  The 
Act  21  Henry  VIll.  c.  21,  passed  in  1534,  swept 
it  away. 

"The  ocCAAlohAl  AhU  And  talllAcet,  levle,!  I'Y  the 
prllieo  I'll  hie  VMnel".  iruve  A  linlelle  Ui  the  I'i>|h'  t", 
[•■vy.  hy  tlio  lorniie  ef  lile  It-ioitee  A  Intere.  peter-petirt 
AIi,(  .ither  tAXfttioiw."-rtiudtj'o»le  ,■  Comment.,  bk.  Iv.. 
Ch.  a. 

2.  A  voluntary  contribution  raised  among 
Cnthollca.  and  sent  to  the  Poiw  for  his  private 
use. 
•  Peter-see  me,  ».     (A   corruption  of 

Pe,/rci(l'eter)  .Vimeaf.vl  A  Kind  of  wine,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  ihdiciite  of  the  Mnlnga 
wines,     (iliddleliin  :  .V;»i»Wi  dipsy.  111.  1.) 


Peter's  fish,  s. 

Ickthy. :  The  haddock  (q.v.). 
pe  -ter  (2),  ».     [A  corrupt,  of  repeater  (q.v.).] 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 
H  Blue  Peter :  (BujE-prruil. 

po'-ter,  v.i.     To  thin  out,  disappear,  aa  a  vein 

in  a  mine.     {Cothq) 
•  pet-er-el.  t.    (Pctrel.) 
pet-e-rer'-o,   •  pet-»-rar'-6,  ».     IPed- 

ERriRU.  ] 

pe -ter-sham,  «.     (After   T^ord   Petersham, 

by  whom  tiie  fashion  was  set.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  great-coat 
formerly  worn. 

2.  A  heavy  and  fine  cloth  for  men's  over- 
coats, the  face  being  rolled  so  as  to  pieaent 
the  api>eanince  of  little  tufts. 

Pe- ter -wort,  Pe-terf-'wort,  »    (Eag. 

}'eter,  I'et'fs,  and  u-orf.) 
Hot. :  Ascyrum  hypericoides. 

pof -in-ine,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem.  :  CiHijN.  An  alkaloid  isomeric  with 
tctrylamine  found  in  the  most  volatile  portions 
of  bone-oil. 

t  pet-l-o-la'-ceous  (oe  as  sh),  1  pet-i-«- 
la-ce-ous,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  p^^tioIii«i«,  from 
Ldt.  pet Mu6.]    [Petiole.]     Peliolar  (q.v.). 

pet-l-O-la'-ne-OUS,  a.  [Mod.  I,at.  petiulanms, 
from  Lat.  petiolus.]    [Petiole.] 

Bot. :  Consisting  only  of  a  petiole.  (Treo* 
o/iio(.) 

pef-i-o-lar,  pef-i-o-lgj-y,  a.   (Eng.  pe(i- 

o/(e);  -ar,  -ary.] 

1.  Amit.  (0/ ducts):  Supported  or  susjiended 
by  a  slender  stalk. 

2.  Bot.  :  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a 
petiole  ;  growing  on  or  supjiorted  by  a  petiole. 

pet-i-6  la-ta,  s.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat 

petwtatus.] 

Kntom. :  A  sub-order  of  Hymenoptera.  The 
abdomen  is  supported  on  a  slemier  footstalk 
of  greater  or  less  length. 
There  are  two  tribes,  En- 
tomophaga  and  Aeuleata. 

pet-i-6-late,  o.    (Eng. 
yetioU.e);  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  petiole 
as,  a  petiolate  leaf. 

pet  I  6  laf-ed,  a.    [Pe. 

TlOLATE.  ) 

petlolated-hymenoptera,  s.  p(.   (Pk- 

TIOLATA.J 

pet'-i-ole,  s.  (Fr.  petiole,  from  iJit  prliolum, 
accus.  of  jvtiolus— a  little  foot,  fnuii  jvdiolus, 
dimiu.  from  pes,  genit.  jmlis  =  a  foot.) 

Bot. :  Tlie  leafstalk  of  a  nlant,  the  part 
ccmnecting  the  blade  with  tlic  8t<'m.  It  Is 
generally  half  cylindiicid.  nfuui  channelled 
above,  but  in  somcmoiiocotyledonfi  it  is  cylin- 
drical, and  in  others  it  is  a  sheath.    [Common- 

PKTIOI.E.) 

^  In  a  compound  leaf  the  sei-ondary  and 
tertiary  petioles,  if  the  last-named  exist,  ai« 
called  the  partial  petioles. 

pSt'-i  olod,  a.     [Eng.  pelioKe) ;  -ed.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  petiole  ;  petiolate. 

pet-I-8r-u-late,  pet-I-il'-u-lar,  a. 

[Eng.  prtioluHr)':  -ate,  -ar.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  iictlolule. 
pSt'-I-Sl-uIe,  s.     [llimin.  from  jfliole  (q.v.)ij 
Hut.  :    A  secondary  petiole  or  stalklet  sup- 
porting a  leaflet. 

pet'-It    (llnal  (  silent)  *  pet-lte,    a.      IFr.) 

Petty,  small ;  ineonsideralde,  inferior. 

"  Ry  wliftt  eiiinll  p«tif  liiiilte  ili*»  the  uillid  CAtch 
hold  of  Aii.l  n-cover  »  TAUl-lilug  mottoii."— SoMXA  / 
Sertnoni,  vol.  1  .  eer.  S. 

petlt-baumo,  s.  The  name  given  in  th» 
West  Indies  to  a  liquor  obtained  from  Crvttm 

buUnni/triiin. 

petit  coco,  .'.     [Coco,  «.  (2).] 

petit  oonstttWe,   ».      An  Inferior  cItU 

oflli'.'i.  snl liiinle  to  the  High  ConstaW*. 

petlt-ffrain,  ».  An  essential  oil  obtained 
from  the  fi  lilt  and  U«ve«  of  Cilrus  B<gnraiii<K 


PETIOLATE  LEAF. 


tSa,  b^  :  potit.  JfSrH  ;  cat,  yoU.  ohorns,  9liln.  bon«b  ;  go.  Rem :  thin,  %Ma  :  sin.  of  :  expoot,  yenopbon,  e^lst.   ph  =  C 
-olan.  -tlan  =  sban.    -tlon,  -alon  =  sb&n ;  -(Ion,  -flan  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tloos,  -slooa  =  abiis.    -bio,  -die,  4c.  =  b^l,  dpL 
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petit-jury,  s.    [Pettv-jdry.] 
petit- larceny,  s.    [Petty-larcest.] 

*  petit -maitre,  5.  [Fr.  =a  fop.]  A 
spruce  fellow  wlio  hangs  about  ladies  ;  a  fop, 
a  coxcomb. 

"  The  battered  beau,  who  affects  the  lx)y  at  three- 
score, or  the  petit-ma''(rr,  who  wouM  be  a  muii  at 
fiiteeu.""— «oi<fj"ii'ft.  Polite  Learmng,  ch.  viL 

petit-serjeanty,  s. 

Law  :  The  tenure  of  lands  of  the  crown  by 
the  annual  tendering  of  some  implement 
now,  or  formerly,  used  in  war,  as  a  bow,  an 
irrow,  a  flag,  &c. 

"The  Dukea  of  Harlboroiigh  and  Wellington  hold 
the  estates  t!rHut«d  to  their  aucestora  for  tlieir  public 
Bervicea,  by  the  tenure  of  peUt-st'rJfanty.  and  by  the 
annu.'U  render  of  a  small  i\A^."~Slackttone:  Comment., 
hk.  li.,  ch,  i 

*  petit-treason,  s. 

Law :  Tlie  crime  of  killing  a  person  to 
whom  the  offender  owes  duty  or  subjection  ; 
as  fur  a  servant  to  kill  his  master,  a  wife  her 
husband,  &,c.  The  name  is  no  longer  ust'd, 
such  Crimea  being  now  deemed  murder  only. 

pe-ti'-tion,  *  pe-ti-ol-on,  s.  [Fr.  pHitwn, 
from  Lat.  petitionem,  accus.  of  jiciUio  =  a 
seeking,  a  suit,  from  pcUtiis,  pa.  par.  of  peto 
=  to  seek,  to  ask  ;  Sp.  pelitlon;  Ital.  2f^tizione.] 
\.  An  entreaty,  a  request,  a  supplication,  a 
prayer;  a  solemn,  earnest,  or  formal  prayer 
or  entreaty  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  to  a  superior  in  rank  or  power. 


2.  A  single  article,  or  several,  in  a  prayer : 
as,  the  several  j}etUlo7is  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  A  formal  written  request  or  application 
made  to  one  vested  witli  authority,  or  to  a 
legislative  or  administrative  body,  soliciting  a 
favour,  grant,  right,  or  act  of  mercy. 

4.  The  paper  or  document  containing  such 
request  or  api)lication  ;  especially  ajipUed  in 
legal  language  to  an  application  to  a  court  or 
judge  ;  as,  a  prtition  for  a  divorce. 

petition  of  right,  s. 

1.  English  Laic:  A  petition  for  obtaining 
restitution  from  the  crown  of  either  real  or 
personal  property,  wliere  the  sovereign  is  in 
ftill  possession  of  any  hereditaments  or  chat- 
tels, and  the  petitioner  suggests  such  a  right 
as  controverts  the  title  of  the  crown,  grounded 
on  facts  disclosed  in  the  petition  itself;  in 
which  case,  upon  this  answer  being  endorsed 
by  the  sovereign,  soit  droit  fait  al  partie  (let 
right  be  done  to  the  party),  a  commission 
shall  issue  to  inquire  of  the  truth  of  this  sug- 
gestion. 

2.  Eng.  Hist. :  A  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  put  forward  by  parliament  iu 
the  third  year  of  tlie  reign  of  (Jliarles  I.,  and 
assented  to  by  Mm.    They  are  ; 

(1}  That  DO  mau  be  compelled  to  pav  any  moneys  to 
the  St&t«  without  cooiuiuu  conseut  hy  act  uf  parlia- 
uieiit. 

(-1  That  no  person  be  Imprisoned  lor  refusinp  the 
same,  uur  any  fieeutau  be  irniirisuned  withuui  any 
cause  showed,  to  which  he  luifiht  make  answer. 

(3)  That  Boldlera  and  mariuers  be  not  billeted  Id  the 
bouseB  of  the  people. 

H)  T)i.-it  commissions  be  no  more  Uaued  for  punbh- 
li)g  by  the  summary  process  of  martial  law. 

pe-ti'-tion,  v.t.  &  i.     [Petition,  «.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  solicit,  to  beg,  to  supplicate,  to 
make  supplication  or  prayer  to;  to  entreat; 
to  ask  from. 

"  All  petitioning  the  king  (or  my  restoratloD,  I 
■prtaameT'—Gotdsmilh  :  See.  No.  l. 

2.  To  address  a  petition  or  formal  suppli- 
cation or  application  to,  as  to  a  sovereign  or 
a  legislative  or  administrative  body  for  some 
giant,  favour,  or  right. 

"The  King  of  Samo.i  in  1877  petitioned  the  English 
Guvernmeut  to  annex  the  Ul&uda." — DtiUy  Telegraph, 
Jan.  13,  1S36. 

3.  To  solicit,  to  beg. 

B.  liUraiis. :  To  present  a  petition ;  to 
make  application;  to  solicit. 

"Toleration  may  be  petitioned  for.' — South.'  Ser- 
mons. Vol.  v.,  ser.  12. 

•  pe-ti'-tion-ar-i-l^,fuiv.  [Eng.  petitionary  ; 
-/,'/.]    By  way  of  beg-ing  the  question. 

"  Thisdnth  but  petitionarily  infer  a  dextralitv  in 
the  heavens."— firowjfie.  Tu/j^ur  Arrowr*.  bk,  iv.,cD.  v. 

■*  pe-ti'-tion-ar-y, n.     [Eng.  petition;  -an/.] 
1.  Offering  or  making  a  petition;  suppli- 
oatoiy. 

"  To  pardon  Rome  and  thy  petitionary  country- 
inen.'—SJutketp.  :  Coriolarnu,  V.  2. 


2.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a  petition 
or  entreaty. 

"  ErevJtT  of  sxtecob  commends  itself  by.  In  all  7<ert- 
tionary  aJdreBsea,  a  [wculiar  resi>eot  to  the  penuu 
addressed  to." — ^uth:  Hermofu.  vol.  11.,  ser.  4. 

*  pe-ti-tlon-ee',  5.  [Eng.  petition;  -et.\  A 
person  cited  to  answer  or  defend  a  petition. 

pe-ti'-tion-er,  *  pe-ti-ci-on-er,  5.  [Eng. 
petit iv n- ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  presents  or  makes 
a  petition  ;  a  suppliant. 

"  O  valu  petitioner  J  beg  a  ^reat  matter." 

Slui/ietp.  :  Loves  Labuur  s  Lost,  ▼.  2. 

*  2.  Eng.  Hist. :  An  opjioneut  of  the  Court 
party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, ;  an  addresser 

(q.V.). 

pe-ti-tion-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a,    (Petition,  v.] 
petitioning-creditor,  s. 

Lav:  A  creditor  wlio  applies  for  an  adju- 
dication in  bankruptcy  against  bis  trading 
debtor. 

*  pe-ti'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  petition;  -ist.]  A 
petitioner.     (Lamb.) 

pe-ti'-tl-6  prin-9ip'-i-i  (tl  as  shi),  phr. 
[Lat.  =  a  begging  of  tlte  principle  or  question.  ] 
Logic:  A  vicious  mode  of  reasoning,  poi>u- 
larly  called  begging  the  question,  which  con- 
sists in  tacitly  taking  for  granted  as  true  tlie 
prupositiou  to  be  proved,  and  di-awing  con- 
clusions from  it  as  though  proved. 

*  pef-i-t6r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  petitus,  pa.  par.  of 
pfto  =  to  seek.)     One  who  seeks  ;  a  seeker. 

"The  biehop  himself  being  never  a  petitor lor  tixt 
s    p]Ace."—Fulier:  Church  Bist..  XI.  it  M. 

pef-i-tdr-y,  a.  [Lat.  petitoHus.  fi-om  petitnr 
=  one  who  seeks  or  begs  ;  Fr.  petitoire  ;  Itat. 
&  Sp.  pe(ifor-M).]  Petitioning;  begging;  sup- 
plicating. 

petitory-aotiona,  $.  pi. 

Scots  Law. :  Actions  by  wliich  something  is 
sought  to  be  decreed  by  the  judge  in  conse- 
quence of  a  right  of  property,  or  a  right  of 
credit  in  the  pursuer.  All  actions  on  per.-^onal 
contracts  by  which  the  granter  has  become 
b'>und  to  pay,  or  to    perform,  are   petitory 


pet-i-ver'-i-a,  ».  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after 
J.  Petiver,  F.R.S.,  a  London  apothecary.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  PetiveriaceK 
(q.v.).  Known  species  four,  from  tropical 
America.  Iu  Brazil  Petiivria  alUncea^  the 
Guinea-weed,  is  put  iuto  warm  baths  to  be 
used  in  paralysis. 

pet-i-ver-i-a'-^e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  j^ti- 
veri{n) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acece] 

Bot. :  Pctiveriads  (q.v.) ;  an  order  of  Hypo- 
g}-nous  Exngens,  alliance  Saj-indales.  Under 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  an  alliaceous  odour; 
leaves  alternate,  entire,  stipulate,  sometimes 
dotted;  sepiils  several ;  corolla  none  ;  stamens 
either  indetinite,  or  as  many  as  in  the 
sepals ;  ovary  superior,  one  celled,  with  one 
erect  ovule  ;  fruit  indehiscent,  dry,  wingless, 
or  samaroi(L  Tropical  American  plants. 
Known  genera  three,  species  ten.    {Lindley.) 

pet-i-ver'-i-S.d,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  petiveri(a); 
Eng.  sutf.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Petiveri- 
acete  (q.v.). 

pe-tohg',  s.    [Chinese.]     The  same  as  Pack- 

FONG  (q.v.). 

*  pe-tral'-6-g^,  s.    [Petrolooy.] 

•  pet'-ra-r^,s.  [Sp.  pctraria,  from  Lat.  p-'^ra  ; 
Gr.  Trd T pa.  {pet r a)  =  a^  stone.)  A  machine  in 
use  among  the  ancients  for  casting  stones. 
[Pedereho.] 

"  The  petrary  and  two  mangonels."— 4rcA«B(j?ojia, 
Iv.  381. 

•  pe'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [Or.  TreVpa  (peira)  = 
a  stone.]    Nitre  ;  saltpetre  (q.v.). 

*  pe-tre'-an,  a.  [Lat.  petrfjeus^  from  petra  ~ 
a  stone,  a'rock  ;  Gr  irerpaio^  (petraios).^  Of 
or  j'ertaining  to  rock  or  stone. 

pet-rel  (1>  *  pef -er-el,  s.  [Fr.  pitrel,  peterel, 
from  'Petre  =  Peter  :  the  allusion  being  to  the 
action  of  the  bird,  which  seems  to  walk  on  tlie 
sea,  like  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xiv.  29) ;  cf.  Ger. 
Petersvogel,  lit.  =  Peter-fow'.,  Peter-bird.) 
Omith.:    A  popular   p«uae    for   any    indi- 


vidual of  the  family  Procellariidae  (q.v.), 
small  oceanic  birds  of  dusky  plumage,  noo- 
tuiiial  in  habit,  widely  distributed,  but  most 
abundant  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Ihey 
are  considered  by  sailors  as  the  harbingers  of 
stormy  weather,  in  which  they  seem  to  delight. 
Many  of  them  niditicate  in  holes,  and  tha 
majority  lay  but  one  egg,  usually  white. 
Soi'ie  apparently  come  to  land  only  for  nidi- 
fication,  but  nearly  all  are  liable  to  be  driven 
on  shore  by  storms.  (Estrelata  hfsitatn,  the 
Capjied  Petrel,  whose  h;i,bitat  is  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  has  been  met  with  in  Hun- 
gary. (Ibis,  18S4,  p.  202).  Procellaria  (Tha- 
liissidronut)  pelagica  is  MotherCarey's  Chicken, 
or  the  Storm  Petrel ;  Cymochorea  leucorrkoa 
is  the  Fork-tailed,  or  Leach's  Petrel;  and 
Oceanites  occanicns  is  Wilson's  Petrel.  In  t^hia 
work  the  most  important  species  are  described 
under  tlieir  popular  names. 

*  pet-rel  (2),  s.    [Peytrel.] 

*  pe-tres'-9en5e,  s.  [Eng.  petresctn^t) :  •«.) 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  petrescent; 
the  process  of  changing  into  stone. 

*  pe-tres'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  petra;  Gr.  ireVpa 
—  a  stone,  a  rock.]  Changing  into  stone,  or 
stony  hardness ;  petrifying. 


pe-tric'-o-la,  s.  [Lat.  petra  =  a,  stone,  and 
coLo  =  to  inhabit.] 

Zool.  £  Paiaunt. :  AgenusofVeneridae(q.v.). 
Sliell  oval  or  elongated,  liiin,  tumid,  anterior 
side  short ;  hinge  with  three  teeth  in  each 
valve,  the  external  often  obsolete ;  palUal 
sinus  deep.  Recent  species  thirty,  widely 
distributed  iu  both  hemispheres ;  fossil  twenty, 
commencing  in  the  Chalk. 

pet-ri-f&c  -tion.  s.     [a  contracted  form  of 
pttrification  ^q.v.).] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  petrifying  or 
changing  into  a  stune  ;  the  state  of  being 
]>ctritied  ;  conversion  of  any  organic  matter, 
animal  or  vegetable,  into  stone,  or  a  sub- 
stance of  stony  hardness.     [Fossilization.] 

"  So  sudden  a  petrifaction  and  strange  Induration. ' 
— Brounu  :  Vulgar  Errours.  bit.  iL.  ch.  7. 

2.  That  which  is  petrified  or  converted  into 
stone  ;  oi^anic  matter  petrified ;  a  fossil. 

"  Inspectiug  tta  petri/actUmt  and  Ita  mineral 
(onntaiua "—£u«race  .-  Italy,  vol.  L,  ch.  vi, 

t  II.  Fig.  :  The  state  of  being  morally 
petrilied  or  paialyzed,  as  by  fear,  astonish- 
ment, &c. 

"  Mortification  or  petrifaction  of  the  souL*'— C'u<^ 
•wrtA.-  Jtitell.  System,  p.  139. 

*  pet-ri-i3.C'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  petra  =  a  stone, 
And  facia  =  to  make.) 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  petrifying 
or  converting  organic  subst.ince  into  stone  ; 
petrifying. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  petrifaction. 

"  The  lajudeaceuciea  aud  petri/iictiw  mutation*  ol 
hard  bodies.  "—BroWfK  .■  Vulgar  Krruurt.  bk.  UL. 
ch   xiii. 

"  pet'-ri-fi-a-ble,  a.  ['E.uq.  petrify;  -able,] 
Capable  of  b'eing  petrified. 

pe-trif'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  pStrifique;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
petrifico.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  ot 
petrifying;  having  power  to  petrify;  petri- 
factive. 


•  pe-trif'-i-cate,  v.t.  [pETuiFiCAxioN.)  To 
petrify  ;  to  con\ert  into  stone. 

•"  Though  our  heasta  petrtficated  were. 
Yet  cauaedat  thou  thy  law  be  praven  there." 

J.  Hull :  FoKiiis  (ed.  1616),  p.  9C 

*  pet-ri-lX-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
petra  =  a  stone,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Sp. 
petrificacion;  lisii.  petrificazio^ie.\ 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  petrifying;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  petrified ;  petri- 
faction. 

"  We  have  also  with  us  the  v'»ible  peCrificntinn  ot 
wood  In  many  waters." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours 
bt.  U..  ch.  V. 

2.  That  which  is  petrified;  a  petrifaction ; 
a  fossil. 

II.  Fig. :  Obduracy,  callouaness,  hard- 
ness of  heart. 

pet'-ri-fy,  '  pet-ri-fie,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ft.  pitri- 
fier,  from   LaL  petra  —  a  stone,  a  rock,    and 


Ikte,  f3.t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  fother ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or.  wore.  woU.  work,  who.  son  ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Jbcto  =  to  make;  8p.  pftrificar;  Ital.  p<<H- 
4carv.l 

A-  TraiisULVe: 

L  Lit. :  To  convert  or  change  Into  etono 
or  stony  sulistaiice. 

"  Uow  pttriAad  with  bnnclilug  coralline*." 

•  1.  To  make  obdurate,  callous,  or  hard- 
hearted. 

••  Blasb  U  thou  canit :  Dot  petrlUd.  thou  must." 

2.  To    paralyze   or  stupefy,  as  with  fear, 
a6toni.<i)iiiient,  &c. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  It(. ;  To  become  converted  into  stone  or 
a  stony  sul  ■stance,  as  organic  matter  by 
cal&treous  deposits. 

"When  wood  and  mnuy  other  bodies  do  p<(r<fl«."— 
Arowilc     Vulf/ar  t'l-rouri,  bit.  II..  cb.  L 

•  2.  fig. :  To  become  hardened,  lifeless,  or 
callous. 

pef-ri-lito,  s.      [Gr.  Wrpa  (petra)  =  a  rock, 

an.l  xWot  (lilhns)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  pitnlM.] 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Obthoclase  (q.v.). 

Pe'-trine,  n.    (L.it.  pe(ri/ius  =  of  stone.)    Of 
or  pf  rtaiiiing  to    St.   Peter  :   as,  the  Pelrine 
epistles. 
Petrlne-eplstles,  s.  pi.    [Peter,  1.) 
Petrlne-llturgy,  s.    [Liturov,  H  3.] 

pct-ro-,   pre/.      [Gr.  irerpos  (pefros)  =  stone, 
rock.)    Pei-taining  to  or  consisting  of  stone  or 
rock. 
petro-occlpltal,  a. 

Anal.  :  Of  or  beloliKing  to  the  occipital  bone, 
and  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.    There  is  a  pelro-occipitai  suture. 

Pe-tro-bru'-ji-an,  «.  [From  Petrobusiw, 
the  Latinisnd  form  of  the  name  of  the  founder.l 
Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  followers  of  Peter 
de  Bruys,  who,  about  a.d.  lUO,  attempted 
xeliginus  reform.  Hb  was  burnt  by  an  angry 
populace,  at  8t.  Giles's  in  IISO.  The  tenets 
attributed  to  him  by  Peter,  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
who  in  IMl  wrote  to  confute  him,  were  that 
persons  sliould  not  bo  baptised  till  tlicy 
reached  ye.ars  of  discretion  ;  tliat  there  shonM 
be  no  churches  built,  and  that  those  already 
erected  sliould  t»e  jnilleil  down  ;  that  crosses 
should  be  abolished  ;  that  the  sacred  elements 
In  the  communion  are  only  signs  of  the  body 
and  Wood  of  Christ,  and  that  the  oblations, 
prayers,  and  good  offices  of  the  living  do  not 
prnlltthe  dead.  Peter  is  regarded  with  inueh 
respect  by  some  Protestants,  who  claim  him  as  a 
reformer  before  tlie  Ue.formation.  His  followers 
continued  till  the  sixteenth  century. 

pet-r6  cln'-ola,   j.     [Pref.  petro-,  and  Or. 
KiyKAo';  (hintjidoi)  —  a  water-ouzel.] 

Omith. :  According  to  Vigors,  a  genus  of 
Turdinse.  Bill  moilerat*.  with  tip  curved  ; 
points  of  wings  produced  beyond  h;df  of  the 
tail.  It  contains  the  Kock-thrushes  fo"nd  in 
India  and  elsewhere. 

pet'-roHlrome,  >.    [Petrodbomits.] 

Zoot.:  A  jumping-shrew  from  Mozambique. 
As  it.s  name  imiilies,  it  lives  among  the  roi  ks, 
thus  dilleiing  from  other  members  of  the 
family.  It  is  insectivorous,  andsoon  becomes 
familiar  In  captivity. 

pe-trod'-ro  mtts,  «.     [Pref.  pttro-,  and  Gr. 
fipoMos  (dromon)^  a  race,  running.] 

Zool.  .•  Agenu8ofMacroacelididie(q.v.),with 
a  single  species,  Petrotlromits  tetrndactyhis.  It 
Is  larger  tlian  the  rest  of  tlie  family,  and  has 
only  four  toes  on  each  hind  foot     [Pctbo- 

DROMR.l 

pSt'-ri-d&s,  ».     (Pref.  peiro-,  and  Gr.  ijoiic 

(odowi)  =  a  tooth,  j 

Pahiiont.  :  A  genus  of  Ostrapliorl,  with  one 
species  from  the  Derbyshire  Coal-measures. 

pSt~rd-ga'-le,  ».     [Pnsf.  jietro-,  and  Gr.  yoAii 
(^/e)  =  a  weJisel.l 

Zi^t.  :  A  genus  of  Macropodiilie,  In  some 
classitlentiMiis  considered  as  a  siib-gi'iius  of 
Mneropus  (q.v.).  Pftrognlr.  pfnicitlatn  is  the 
Brnsh-lailed,  and  /'.  iaiUho}iiu,  the  Yellow- 
footed  Kock  Kangaroo. 

pet'  r6  glyph.  »     -^  rork-carving. 

petard  glyph'-Io.a.  [F.nK.  prtmcilnphiy) : -U-.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteriztsi  by  petrnglypliy. 


pe-trog'-lypli-S^,  ».  (Pref.  r<fro-,  and  Qr. 
yiv*u)  (gluiihu)  =  to  larve.l  The  art  or  opera- 
tion of  carving  inscriptions  and  tlgures  on 

rocks  or  stoues. 

pe-troff'-ra-pher,  «.  [Eng.  petrograpMy) ; 
-tr]  One  who  stmlies  or  is  versed  in  petro- 
graphy ;  a  petrologist. 

pet-ro-graph'-ic,   pet-ro-graph'-io-al, 

a.     [Eng.  pelroyraph{ij)  ,■  -ic,  -ioif.J     Of  or  per- 
taining to  petrography. 

pe-trog'-ra-plij?,  s.     [Pref.  petro-,  and  Gr. 

ypi,},ui  (jrajj/io)  =to  write.) 

•  1.  The  art  of  writing  on  stone. 
2.  The  study  of  rocks  ;  a  scientitic  descrip- 
tion of  or  treatise  on  rocks  :  that  branch  of 
geology  wliich  deals  with  the  constitution  of 
rocks  ;  petrologj'. 

•*  Another  ijoiut  of  uovclty  In  tide  t«xt-boolt  is  the 
proiidueut  phwe  ftsaigued  to  udcroecopic  petrograpliy. 
—Alhenaum.  Oct.  28.  laei 

pet'-rol,  s.    [Petrolecm.) 

Vhtm. :  CgHio.  A  hydrocarbon  occurring 
in  the  petroleum  of  Selinde.  near  Hanover. 
It  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  being  always 
found  mixed  with  olefines  and  homologues  of 
mai^hgas,  hut  by  treatment  with  a  mixture 
of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  compound,  trinitro- 
petrol,  CgHrCNO-jls. 

pet'-ro-lene,  s.  [Bng.  petroi(eum) ;  suff  -eTte 
(JI/ia.).J 

if  ia. :  An  oil  obtained  by  Boussingault  from 
asphalt,  and  announced  by  him  as  the  liquid 
constituent  of  all  asphalt.  He  a.ssigned  it  the 
fonnula  CioHm.  Subsequent  investigation 
tends  to  show  that  this  is  a  mixture  of  oils. 


pe-tro-le-um,  s.    [Lat.  petra  =  a  rock,  and 

olfum  =  oil.) 

Chem. :    Earth    oil,   naphtha,   mineral    oil, 
paraflin  oil.     A  term  applied  to  a  variety  of 

inlla able  liquids  found  naturally  in  many 

parts  of  the  earth,  and  formed  by  the  gradunl 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  beneatli 
the  surface.  These  liquids  vary  in  colour 
from  a  faint  yellow  to  a  brownish-black,  and 
in  consistence  from  a  thin  transparent  oil  to 
a  fluid  as  thick  as  treacle,  and  their  speiilic 
gravities  range  from  -7  to  I'l.  They  are  met 
with  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  but  occur 
in  abundance  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts 
ol  the  tuited  States,  In  Canada,  at  Baku, 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  elsewlure.  Pelou/e 
and  Cohours  have  shown  that  these  oils  con- 
sist mainly  of  homolognes  of  marsh-gas,  and 
they  were  able  to  is<date  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation twelve  members  of  the  series  [Pa- 
RAKFiN,  1.  (2)],  gaseous,  liquid,  and  semi-solid. 
A  lipht  petroleum  oil  is  used  all  over  the 
world  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  a  heavy 
oH  for  luljncatius  niaehinery.  Tlie  fol-mer 
should  have  a  sp.  gr.  Bin  to  1*211.  and  should 
not  e\olve  inflammable  vapour  until  heated  to 
65".  It  an  oil  gives  ofl'  inflammable  vapour 
below  this  temperature  it  is  considered  unsafe 
for  domestic  luse.  PamlUn  oil  is  the  com- 
mercial name  for  an  oil  obtained  by  direct 
distillation  from  American  petroleum.  It  is 
also  applied  to  an  oil  jiroduced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  boghead  coal,  shale,  &c.,  at  a 
temperature  considerably  lower  than  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
petrolenm-benzin,  i. 
I'hrm.  :  The  portion  of  petroleum  which 
distils  over  at  fri>m  70-120'.  It  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  llSO  to  -700,  and  a  boiling-point  of  6U-S0'. 
It  dissolves  oils,  fats,  caoutchouc,  and  tur- 
pentine, an.l  has  ln'cn  used  for  skin  diseases, 
gastric  pains,  and  in  the  preparation  of  lac- 
quers ancl  varnishes. 

petroleum  btimor,  f.  A  burner  con- 
trived to  vaporize  and  consume  liquid  petro- 
leum fell  to  it  by  a  reservoir. 
petroleum-ether,  s. 
Chrin.:  That  portion  of  native  petroleum 
which  distils  over  at  4r.-lS0'.  It  is  a  clear 
colourless  oil,  having  a  faint  odour  of  (letro. 
leiiin,  a  sp.  gr.  of  -liii.";,  and  boiling  between 
fiO*  and  60  .  It  Is  very  Innanimable,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  and  as 

an  anie.stlietic. 

potroloum-ftimoce,  i.     A  sleamdiollcr 

furnace  constrneteil  for  burning  Jil.s  of  iietro- 
louni,  or  a  spray  of  iHdioleuni  mixed  with  a 
pniportioned  stream  of  air,  soiuotiinca  accom- 
panied by  a  steam  Jet. 


petroleum- spirit,  s. 

I  k'm. :  The  iKirlion  of  petmleum  which 
distils  over  between  120*  and  170'.  Sp.  gr. 
•740  to  •745.  It  does  not  dissolve  resin,  and 
Is  useil  for  diluting  linseed  oil  varnishes,  and 
for  cleaning  printers"  type. 

petroleum -spring,  s. 

Orol.  :  A  spring  consisting  of,  or  largely  Im- 
prcu-nated  witli,  petroleum.  They  are  often 
found  in  connection  with  mud  volcanoes. 

petroIeum-stUl,  <-  A  still  for  separating 
the  livdioearboii  prodii.-ts  from  crude  iwtro- 
leuiu,'  i;e.,  in  the  order  of  their  volatility. 

petroleum  tester,  .'.  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  iiillamniability  of  illumi- 
nating oils,  or  of  inflaiumalile  matter  in  com- 
pound liquids,  by  means  of  a  thermometer 
and  a  flame,  the  tlierinometer  being  applied 
to  the  liquid  while  the  heat  is  imparted  to  the 
latter,  and  the  vapour  generated  by  the  heat 
being  directed  to  the  flame,  so  as  to  lake  Ore 
when  the  heat  rises  to  the  point  at  which  the 
liquid  gives  off  explosive  vapouns. 

p6t'-r6 -leuse,  s.  [Fr.)  A  female  incendiary, 
especially  one  belonging  to  the  communist 
party  in  Paris  in  1870. 

"Theconimuuist.  tlie  ?trtro?rtMe,  and  til*  free  colonist 
imoked  Irltiidly  cigarettes  together.-— /"isW.  Jan.  X 
isse. 

pet-r6-lIth-6-ide,  s.     [Pref.  petro-.  and  Gr. 
Ai9os  ililhas)  -  a  stone  ;  suff.  -i</c  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Porcelain-spab  (q.v.X 

•  pef-ro-lize,  ».(.  [Eng.  pf<ro;(e«m);  -tst) 
To  burn  or  set  Are  to  with  petroleum. 

"TheCeimioinistsperrofiriM^  ciwbii  aiul  i«Iae«a.'— 
it.  CotlitiM :  Th'ti'jhtt  in  my  uardeti.  1.  I*'. 

pet-r6-16g-lC-al,a.  [Eng.  petrolog(y):  -icoL] 
Of  or  peitalnlng  to  petrology. 

"  The  value  of  the  iiistrumeut  as  an  aualliary  to  pet- 
ro?«f;i><»f  work  ia  beyond  question."— .t(/ien«un».  Oct. 
38.  1SS2. 

pe-trol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  petrolog(y);  -isL) 
One  who  studies  or  ia  versed  in  petrology. 

pe-tr6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  irerpot  (petros)  =  a 
Stone,  a  rock  ;  suff.  -otogy.] 

Nat.  Science  :  The  study  of  the  mlneraloglcal 
and  chemical  composition  of  rocks  ;  iiieluding 
the  various  changes  they  have  nndergone 
through  physical  and  chemical  agencies,  either 
combined  or  separate.  Macroscopic  and  mi- 
croscopic examination,  together  with  chemical 
analysis,  are  the  methods  pursued.  If  the 
rock  is  of  siilhcieiitly  coarse  texture,  an  ex- 
amination by  an  ordinary  lens  siirtices,  but  In 
rocks  of  Hue  grain  a  thin  section  Is  prepared 
and,  under  the  microscope,  the  individual 
mineral  constituents  are  recognized  by  their 
specillc  structural  and  optical  cliaracters.  The 
elieniical  analysis  is  performed  either  on  the 
roek  int  a  whole,  or  the  mass  is  pulverised, 
and  the  mineral  species  of  which  it  consists 
separated  bv  certain  fluid  chemical  compounds 
of  known  density,  and  the  pioducta  of  this 
separation  sei«rately  analysed. 

"  lie  lias  Included  In  lii«  textlmoll  ail  exoelleut  out- 
flue  of  the  nresciit  wtrtte  of  uilcroscoiiic  jwfro/oiTjf."— 
.41/ieti.PUFn,  Oct.  28.  1882. 

pet-ro-mas'-tfld,   a.     [Eng.    petratu,   and 

imi^lottl.] 

Anal. :  or  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  and 
to  the  petrous  bone. 

pcf  ro  mj?8,  .«.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Gr.  yOt 
(?ntts)  =  a  iiiouse.) 

;;no!.  ;  Kockrat ;  a  genus  of  Oetodontinte, 
or.  In  some  classllloatlons,  of  Echlmyldie. 
There  is  but  one  species,  Prlromya  lypiou, 
from  South  Africa. 

pot-ri  my'-zdn,  ».     (Pref.  jwro-,  and  Or. 

Iiv^u  (mii;i))  =  to  suck.) 

Ichlhy.  ;  Lamprey  ;  the  typical  geniia  of  the 
family  Petromyzontldie.  Doi-sal  tins  two,  the 
posterior  continuous  with  the  camlal  ;  lingual 
teeth  serrated.  The  genus  Is  conllned  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Tiinv  species  are 
British  ■  I'ftntmt/zsn  niuriiiH.',  the  Sea-lam- 
prey ;  /".  /InnilfifM,  tlie  Ulver  Lamprey  or 
Lamperu  ;  and  /'.  Innchiali.',  the  Pride,  Sand- 
pilM'r,  or  Small  I-tm]>ern. 

pit  ro  niy-«6n  -tl  d«B,  i.  pi.     IMod.  LaU 
yir-/rii"iiy.-<iri.  genit.  j>etrumy:ontitU,is)  ;  IJll.  fefu. 
pi.  ailj.  sulV.  -W.r.) 
Ichlhy.  ■  Ijimjireys;  a  ftimllv  of  Cyclosto- 

nnita.     Body  eel  shaped,  naked;  jubjcet  to  t 


tea,  b«^ :  p^rat.  JfS^rl ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9Wn,  benph ;  go.  «;em  ;  thin,  this ;  .in.  B? ;  expect,  Xenophon.  eyist.    -liUf. 
.«lan.    tian  =  shan.     tlon.  -slon  =  shun :  -{Ion.    jlon  -  rhun.    -clous,    tlous.  -rtou.  =  rtltts.    -Wo.  -die.  *c  -  b^l.  d^L 
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metamorphosis ;  in  the  perfect  stage,  with  a 
suctorial  mouth  armed  with  teeth.  Eyes  pre- 
sent in  mature  aniniula.  External  nasal  aper- 
tures in  middle  of  up|ier  side  of  liead.  Larvw 
without  teeth,  and  witli  a  single  continuous 
verticiil  fin.  Genei-a  :  Petromyzon.  Ichtliyo- 
myzon,  Mordacia,  and  Geotria.  Habitat,  the 
rivers  and  coasts  of  temperate  regions.  They 
feed  on  other  fishes,  to  which  they  attach 
themselves  by  suction,  scraping 
off  the  flesli  with  their  teeth. 

•pet-ro-nel,   'pet-ro- 


•  pet-rl-o-nel, 

s.     [O.   Ft.  iietri}ial,  from 
Sp.  petri}ui  =  a  girdle,  a  belt, 

from  Lat.  pectus,  genit.  pec- 

PETRONEL.        (oris  =  a  breast.]  [Poitbei..] 
A  sniall   carbine,  or   horse- 
man's pistol.    So  called  from  being  fired  with 
the  stock  again-st  the  breast. 

"  TwM  then  I  fired  my  petmnet." 

Scotc :  Rokeby,  L  19. 

pe-tro'-ni-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  petronius  —  ot 
or  belonging  to  a  rock  or  mountain.] 

Orniih. :  A  sub-genus  of  Passer.  It  contains 
the  Sparrow  of  Palestine,  Fetronia  (Pa&ser) 
brachydactylus.    {Darwin.) 

pe-troph'-i-la,  s.    [Pref.  petro-,  and  Or.  •^I'Ao; 

{philos)^=  a,  friend.] 

P.ot.  :  A  genus  of  Proteidai.  The  dried 
flowers  of  Peti-nphila  hrevifoHa  treated  with 
hot  water,  impart  to  it  a  brilliant  yellow  colour, 
which  Lindley  thinks  might  be  used  as  a  dye. 

pet-ro-plii-loi'-de^,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.  pe- 
trophiHa),  and  Gr.  elSos  (':idos)=  form.] 

Palfeohot.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits  resembling 
Petrophila.  It  was  described  by  Bowerbank, 
from  the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey.  He  named 
and  figured  seven  species,  or,  at  least,  forms. 

pe-trds'-al,  a.  [Lat.  petros(tLs)  =  rocky ;  Eng. 
sutr.  -a/.]' 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone.  There  are  petroscU 
nerves  and  siimses. 

pet-ro-scir'-te^,  s.  [Pref.  petro-t  and  Or. 
trKipTOM  {skirtao)  =■  to  leap.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidae,  with  thirty 
species  of  small  size,  from  the  tropical  Indo- 
Pacitic.  Body  moderately  elongate,  naked; 
a  single  dorsal  fin  ;  ventrals  of  two  or  three 
rays  ;  a  si?igle  series  of  immovable  teeth  in 
the  jaws,  with  a  strong  curved  canine  behind, 
stronger  in  lowerthan  in  upper  jaw.  Tentacles 
sometimes  present;  gill-opening  reduced  to  a 
small  fissure  above  root  of  pectoral. 

pet-ro-se-li'-num,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  irtrpo- 
ae^ivov (petroselinon)  =  rock-parsley ;  formerly 
a  genus  of  Umbellifers.] 

Bot.  :  A  section  or  sub-genus  of  Carum, 
including  Common  Parsley  (P. sa/inim),  which 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  widely  cultivated  in 
the  United  States,  and  elsewhere.     [Paesley.] 

pSt-ro-si-der'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  perro-,  and  Eng. 
siderite.] 

Min.  :  A  granular  mixture  of  magnetic  iron 
or  ilnienite  with  felspar.  Occurs  iu  Stromoe, 
Faroe  Islands. 

pet-ro-si'-lex,  s.  [Pref.  petro-,  and  Lat 
silex  —  a  flint-stone.] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  Felstone  (q.v.). 

pet'-r6-si-li'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
petro-,  and  Eng.  siliceous  (q.v.).]  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  petrosilex. 

pef -ro-sphS-noid'-al,  a.  [Pref.  petro-,  and 
Eng.  sphenoidal.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sphenoid  and 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
There  is  a  petrosplienoidnl  suture. 

pe'-trous,  a.  [Lat.  petrSsus,  from  petrus  =  a 
atone.] 

•  1.  OrU.  Lang. :  Like  stone ;  stony,  rocky. 

2.  Anat. :  H;ird  as  a  rock.  There  is  a 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

pet'-tah,  a.  [Hind,  petk.]  The  suburb  of  a 
furtilied  town  ;  tiie  portion  of  a  town  outside 
a  fort ;  a  market  town. 


*  pett'-c6^,  s.  [Eng.  petty;  second  element 
doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  According  to  Johnson,  Griaphalium 
mimis  (not  a  Linn^ean  name),  but  perhaps 
Filago  miniina. 

pet  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Pet,  v.] 

pet'-ti-cliap3»s.  [Eng.  petty,  aud  chaps  (q.v. )."} 
Ornith. : Sylvia hortfnsis,iheG&rdeuVf&T\)\er. 

"This  Bpecies  was  first  made  know-u,  as  a  British 
bird,  by  Vvillu«hby.  to  whom  it  was  aent  fryiu  York- 
aliire  by  Mr.  Jesaop.  uf  IWuMiti  Hall,  uear  Sht-ffieM, 
under  the  name  of  PeClichaps."—  t'arreU :  BritUhBirdt 
M  4tlj|,  L  415. 

^  Prof.  Newton  (Joe.  sup.  cit.)  says  that 
*'  this  name  appears  never  to  have  been  in 
general  use  in  England,"  nor  does  he  adopt 
it ;  but  it  *'  is  still  applied  to  a  bird  (though  of 
what  species  thrre  is  insufficient  evidence  to 
show)  in  the  extreme  nortli  of  Derbyshire." 
Tlie  Pettichaps  of  White  is  not  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  is  either  Sylvia  ru/a  or  S.  tro- 
chilus.  Wood  (Illust.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  280,  281) 
distinguishes  ^.  hortensis  as  the  Greater,  and 
S.  ru/a  as  the  Lesser  Pettichaps. 

pet'-ti-cdat,  5.    [Eng.  petty,  and  coat.] 

1.  A  louse  undergarment  worn  by  females, 
fastened  round  tiie  waist,  aud  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  body. 

"Artists  aud  actors  represented  Bruce  and  Douglas 
In  alriped  pi-tticoaCt."— if -icaula!/ :  UUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  woman. 

"There's  a  petticoat  will  prove  to  be  the  cause  of 
this."— JJ'iw/ry  Snvirt     Struck  Down,  ch    xl 

'  pettlcoat-afi^lr,  s.  An  affair  of  gal- 
Ian  try. 

"  Venus  may  know  more  than  both  o(  us 
Fur  'tis  home  petticoa'-'ijfiiir." 

Dryden :  A  mphUryon,  i,  L 

petticoat  -  government,  «.  Female 
rule  or  goveiiiment. 

petticoat-pipe.  <. 

Sttam-eng. :  A  pipe  in  the  chimney  of  a 
locouKitive.  which  comes  down  over  the  ex- 
haust nozzle,  aud  conducts  the  escaping  steam 
and  the  siuuke  and  sparks  which  follow  the 
induced  current  into  the  arrester. 

*  pet'-ti-f  6g,  v.i.  [Eng.  petty,  and  Prov.  Eng. 
/og  =  to  hunt  in  a  servile  manner,  to  flatter 
for  gain,  frotri  O.  Dut.  foclcer  =  a  monopolist.] 
To  act  as  a  pettifogger ;  to  do  business  in  a 
petty  manner. 

"  He  takes  no  money,  but  pettifogi  gratis."— Buri<r. ■ 
Characteri. 

pet' -  ti  -  f 6g  -  ger.  s.  [^w^.  pettifog  ;  -er.] 
A  petty,  second-rate  attorney  or  lawyer. 

"  A  pettiftMjgfr  named  Aleicander  Fitton,  who  had 
been  detected  in  lorgery,"— J/acau/ay .   Hist.  Bng.,  ch. 

Xll 

*  pet'-ti-f8g-ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  pettifogger ;  -i/.] 
Tlie  practices  or  arts  of  a  pettifogger ;  petty 
tricks  or  quibbles. 

"  The  last  and  lowest  sort  of  their  arKumenta,  and 
such  like  pettifoggery."— Milton :  To  Remove  fftrelingt. 

pet'-ti-fog-ging.  a.  [ETig.  pettifog;  -ing.] 
Petty,  mean,  paltry,  quibbling. 

"  The  ^cantic  t.-vsk  liiipoaed  uiHtn  the  Board  has  been 
discharged  m  no  pettifogijing  piuuchial  spirit."— /^ai'y 
Telegraph,  Sept.  il,  im. 

*  pet-ti-ffog'-u-lize,  v.i.  [PK-mboo.]  To 
act  as  a  pettifogger;  to  use  petty  and  con- 
temptible tricks  or  quibbles.     {De  Quincey.) 

*pet-tx-f6g'-U-liz-er,  s.  ['Eng,pettifogulis(e); 
-er.]     A  pettifogger.     {De  Quincey.) 

t  pef -ta-gree,  pet'-ti-grue,  s.    [Mid.  Eng. 

pehjgrew  —  a  pedigree  (?)J 
Bot.  :  Ru-scus  aculentus. 

"  pet-ti-grew,  s.    [Pkhioree.! 

pet'-ti-ly.  <^dv.  [Eng.  petty  ;  -ly.]  In  a  petty 
manner. 

pet'-ti-ness,  s.  [Eng.  petty:  -ness.]  The 
quility  or  stiit*  of  being  petty;  littleness, 
smallness,  meanness. 

"A  scornful  />cr^(ic»j  that  made  htm  '  hard  to  help.'" 
Scribner't  Magazine,  May  1880,  p.  110. 

pet'-tish,  *  pet'-isli,  a.  [Eng.  pet;  -ish.] 
Proceeding  from  <)r  cliaracterized  by  pettish- 
ness ;  peevish,  fretful  ;  inclined  to  ill-temper. 


pet'-tish-ly,  ndv.      [Eng.  pettish;  -ly.]      In  a 
pettish  milliner  ;  peevishly,  fretfully. 
"Poorly,  Aad  petti  xhl//,  riillculously 
To  fliug  away  your  fortune," 

flftiuin,  i  Flet.  :  Mad  L^tver,  ill.  X. 


pet' -ti3h- ness,  s.  [Eng.  pettish;  •ness.]  Tli« 
quality  or  state  of  being  pettish ;  peevishness, 
fretfuiness. 

"  How  muHt  this  needs  irritate  a  munificent  Ood  to 
164  his  bounty  oout«uined  out  of  childish  pettUhnmt,' 
—Bp.  BaU  :  Of  CorUentation.  |  14. 

pef-ti-toes,  s.  pi  [Eng.  petty,  and  toes.]  The 
feet  of  a  sucking  pig;  applied  to  the  human 
feet  in  ridicule  or  coutempt. 


pett'-kd-ite,  s.     [After  Bergrath  von  Pettko; 
suit,  -ite  (jUi/i.).] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring 
chiefly  in  small  cubes,  sometimes  with  planes 
of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  Hardness, 
2"5;  lustre,  bright,  diminishing  on  exposure; 
colour,  black;  streak,  greenish;  taste,  sweet- 
ish. Analysis  yielded  ;  sulphuric  acid,  45'32  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  44'92  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
6'60 ;  water,  l"5l  =  98'41.  Found  at  Kremnitz, 
Hungary. 

pet'-tle,  v.t.     [Eng.   pet;   frequent.  suR.  -te.J 
Tu  indulge  ;  to  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  coddle. 

"  And  h.'trle  us.  pettle  us  up  wi'  bread  and  water. '^^ 
Scott :  Beart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xvlit 

pet'-tle,  s..    [Paddle  (2),  s.] 

pet-to,   s.       [Ital.,  from  I^t   pectus.^      Tbo 
breast. 

^  (1)  In  petto :  In  the  breast  or  heart;  hence, 
in  secrecy,  in  reserve. 

"  Whatever  else  they  might  hold  undoclAred  te 
petto"— Xorth  .   Examen.  p.  fi09. 

(2)  Cardinal  in  petto: 

Eccles. :  A  cardinal  created  by  the  Pope,  but 
whose  creation  is  not  yet  proclaimed. 

•  pet-toune,  s.     [Spittoon.]    A  spittoon. 

"  With  lar^e  ^>cf oune}  perfum'de  and  t<ous«d.' 

.Vctrt  .■  Certaine  /*»e«j  (ISH). 

"  pet'-trel,  s.    [Poitrel.] 

pet'-ty,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  petit,  a  word  of  doubtftU 
origin  ;  Wel.;u(io;  O.  Ital.  pitetto,  petitto.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Small,  trifling,  insignificant,  little,  un- 
important. 

"  Petty  rills  cover  their  broad  chanBels,*- ffiirtoei; 
Italy,  vol,  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Having  little  power,  influence,  or  poa- 
sessions  ;  unimportant ;  inferior. 

"There  was  terror  and  a^tation  in  the  castles  of 
twenty  petty  k  lugs. **- i/aci  u/a^/ .'  BUr.  Eng  ,  cb.  «tlL 

•  B.  As  siOist. :  A  scholar  low  iu  a  school; 
a  young  scholar. 

"A  schoolmast«r  that  taught  ptttiet."—Backtt: 
Life  of  Williams.  L  37. 

petty-averages,  s.  pi.    [Averaoe,  ».] 

petty-bag,  s.  Formerly  an  office  in  the 
Court  of  Ctiancery,  tlie  clerk  of  which  had 
the  drawing  up  of  parliamentary  writs  of 
scire  facias,  conges  d'elire  for  bishops,  Ac 
[Hanaper-office.] 

petty-cash,  s.  Money  expended  or  re- 
ceived in  small  items. 

Petty-cash  book:  A  book  in  which  small 
payments  and  receipts  are  entered. 

petty  -  constable,     s.       [Petit  •  oom- 

STABLE.] 

petty-coy,  s     (Peticot.] 
petty-jury,  petit-Jury,  ». 

Law:  A  jury  iu  criminal  cases  who  try  the 
bills  found  by  the  grand  jury. 

petty-larceny,  s. 

Law  :  The  stealing  of  goods  of  the  value 
of  twelve  pence  or  under.  The  distinction 
between  petty  and  grand  larceny  is  now 
abolished. 

petty-oflficer,  s.  An  officer  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  corresponding  to  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  tlie  army.  They  are  appointed  bf 
the  captain  of  the  ship. 

petty-rice,  s. 

Bot.  :  CkenopodiuTn  Quiiioa,  largely  onlti- 
vatcd  on  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  Andes  for 
its  seeds,  which,  after  being  boiled,  are  used 
for  making  gruel  or  broth. 

petty-session,  s,     [Session.] 

*  petty-treason,  s.    [Petit-treabom.I 
petty- wMn,  s. 

Bot.  :  denista  anglica.     [Genista.] 


pet'-ty-9h&ps,  s.     [Pettichaps.] 


f^te,  f4t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  int,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore.  w^U^  work,  who.  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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pet'  n-lan9e,  •  pef -n-laii-9y,  s.  [Ft.  }>etii- 
Umci,  fruiii  Lat.  petuiautia.  from  petulant  = 
forward,  pert,  petulant  (q. v.) ;  Up.  petulaiicia  ; 
Ital.  peiulaiiza,]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  petulant ;  peevishness,  pettishness, 
fretfuliiess. 

"  Vice,  iiidulence,  f&tttou,  and  faahloc  produce 
iuliiut«  uhlloeuDbers,  niid  mere  prtulancy  aot  a  few." 
—Bp.  Serlutet/:  Alciphron.iii^l.  vii.,  {  31. 

pet  -n-lant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  petulans,  pr. 
pjir.  of  *  petuh,  adimin.  of  p€/o  =  to  seek  ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  petulaiUf:.]  Cliaracterized  by  petulance, 
peevishness,  or  pettishness ;  perverse,  pet- 
tish, saucy,  forward,  capricious. 

•■  Restmiiiiiig  hia  bitter  Aud  petulant  tougue."— 
Macaulay  :  IJitt.  Fng..  ch,  xii. 

pet -u-lant-ly,  "pet-u-lent-ly.aiir.  [Eng. 
petulant;  -ly.]  In  a  pe'tulaiit  manuer ;  with 
petulance  ;  peevishly,  pettishly. 

"  He  no  less  petulantly  thaa  profaDel^  apply'd  to 
himself  tliat  text  of  tlie  boly  pivi'het'—Uuurell: 
LeUeri.  bit  ill.,  let.  a 

•p©-tul'-9i-t;^,  s.  [PETULcooa.]  Wanton- 
ness ;  friskiness. 

"  I  doe  therefore  mucb  blame  tbs  petulcity."— 
Bail:  From  Bp.  of  CovmUry. 

•  pe-tul'-eoiis,  a.  [Lat.  pc/uZots  =  butting 
with  the  horns.  1  Wanton,  frisking,  gam- 
bolling. 

"  Tbe  Pope  whistles  bia  petutcout  rams  luto  order." 
-~Can».  Fiat  Lux,  p.  ISL 

•pe-tun,  s.  [Brazil.  =  tobacco.]  [Petunia.] 
Tobacco.    {Taylor,  The  Watcrpoet.) 

pe-tu'-ni-a,  s.  [Latinised  from  petuji  (q.v.).] 
Bot.   dt  Ilort. :    The   typical  geuus  of  the 

\  PetunieiE  (q.v.)  They  are  solanac-eous  plants, 
with  visL'Ous  leaves,  and  white,  violet,  or 
purple  flowers,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

pe  tn-ni-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  petuni{a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  bolanacese,  or  if  that 
order  be  divided,  as  it  is  by  Myers  into  two, 
then  of  Atropacese. 

pe  tfijl-tze»  s.       [From    the  Chinese,    Pek- 

tUll-tS2.] 

Min. :  A  mck  consisting  l;irt;;ely  of  quartz, 
witli  some  feUpar,  viS";d  in  China  for  mixing 
with  kaolin  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

pet-wood,  s.     [Eng.  pet,  and  wood.] 

Bot.  :  Berrya  mollis,  one  of  the  TiliacesB. 

Pet-worth,  s.     [See  def. ) 

t  Gtug. :  A  market-town  and  parish  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  thiitten  miles  N.E.  of 
Chichester. 

Pet  worth -marble,  s. 

Petrol.  <t  Cumm. :  A  marble  of  Wealden  age, 
occurrinfi  about  a  hundred  feet  below  tlie  top 
of  the  Weald  Chty.  It  is  used  for  aiehitectural 
decoration,  especially  of  churches.  Called 
also  Sussex  marble,  Paludina  marble,  and 
Paludina  limestone. 

petz'~ite, «.  [Afterthe  German  chemist,  Petz ; 
suJf.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  which  is  referable  to  the 
species  Hessite  (q.v.),  in  wliich  the  silver  is 
replaced  in  varying,'  amounts  by  gold.  HUited 
by  Schrauf  ;ind  others  from  meiiaurementa  of 
good  crystals  to  be  isonietrii;  in  crystallization, 
though  regarded  by  Becke  as  triclinic.  F.-und 
In  several  localities,  but  lately  in  good  crystals 
at  Botes,  Transylvania. 

pen'-^e,  s.      [Lat,  from  Gr.  irevjn]  (jteuke)  = 

the  fir. J 

Pal'vobot. :  A  fossil  coniferous  tree  descrihed 
by  Witharn.  Etherid;,'e  etiunierates  one  8i>ecics 
from  Carbonift-Tous,  one  from  Jurassic,  and 
one  from  Eocene  stnita. 

pen  ce  diin'-i  dae,  s.  pi.      [I^at.  peucedan- 

{um) ;   L;it.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itior.J 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Umln-llifers. 

peu-96  da  nin,  >.  [Mod.  Lat.  peucedan- 
{um);  -in  (Chem.).]     [Imi-kuatorin.J 

peuce'-da-num,  s.  [Ijhi.  peucedanum,ptiice- 

UttiiUJi;Qr.  jttvKt6ayov{j>ciikcdanon),  wrvKtiavo^ 
(penkeilanos)  =  the  hog's  fermol.J 

Bot.  :  Hog's  Fennel,  the  typical  genus  of 
Peucedanidie.  Uinln-ls  compound  ;  flowers 
white  or  pink  ;  petals  <)t>ovato  or  obcordate, 
with  an  inflexi-d  point.  Fruit  flat,  with  a 
brown,  thin   border   with   live  ribs,  Ike  two 


lateral  ones  obsolete,  with  one  to  three  in 
each  interstice.  Found  in  troi-ical  and  t^-ni- 
perate  regions.  Known  species  a  hundred. 
Peucedanum  officinale,  P.  jxdustre,  and  P. 
sativum,  wild  in  Britain,  and  P.  Ostruthium 
naturalised.  The  root  of  i*.  vwntanum  jields 
a  white,  bitter,  fetid  juice,  used  in  Courland 
against  epUepsy. 

peu'-9yl,  s.  [Gr.  weuinj  (peukc)  =  the  fir ;  -yL] 
[Tekebilkne.] 

peur-ml-can,  s.    [Peumican.] 

peu-tin-ger-i-aii,a.  [Seedef.J  An  epithet 
applied  to  a  purciiment  map  or  table  of  the 
roads  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  found 
in  a  library  at  Speyer  in  the  tiftventh  century, 
and  made  known  by  Conrad  Peutingcr,  of 
Augsburg.  It  was  con.structed  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severiis,  abtmt  a.d.  22ti. 

pew»  "pewe,  •  pue.  •  puwe»  s.    [O.  Fr. 

pui,  puye  =  an  elevated  place,  a  ^-allery  set  on 
the  outside  with  rails  to  lean  on.  from  Lat. 
podiuvi  =  a.n  elevated  place,  a  balcony,  espec. 
the  balcony  next  the  arena,  where  the  emperor 
and  other  distinguished  persons  sat;  fromGr. 
iro5iof(podl"o;i)=  a  little  foot,  from  novi  (pons), 
■genit.  ■rTO&6^{podos)=  a  foot ;  Dut.  puye;  Lai. 
poggio  =  a  hillock  ;  Sp.  poyo  =  a  stone-bench 
near  a  door.] 

1.  A  fixed  seat  in  a  church,  inclosed  and 
separated  from  those  adjoining  by  partitions. 
Pews,  originally  square,  are  now  generally 
long  and  narrow,  to  seat  several  persons. 

"  Pewt  iu  tbe  chxirtb  mny  descend  by  custom  Im- 
luemoriftl  (witbout  any  ek;cle!iliLt>tji:.i1  couciirreiici;), 
from  tbe  aDcestor  to  tbe  heir.'— DUtcJisCou* :  Commen- 
turies,  bk.  iii..  ch  28. 

*2.  A  wooden  erection,  in  the  shape  of  a 
square  or  parallelogram,  used  by  lawyers, 
money-lenders,  &c.;  a  bench. 

"  From  tbe  pevet  of  most  wicked  Jmlt;es."~Ofd  Plaif 
^Timon,  p.  12. 

•3.  A  box  in  a  theatre. 
*  1.  A  pen,  a  sbeepfuld. 

pour-cart,  g.     A  one-horse,  two-wheeled, 

pew-shaped  carriage,  need  about  Nantucket. 
(U.S.  Colloq.) 

pew-chair,  s.  a  seat  affixed  to  the  end 
of  a  pew  so  as  to  occupy  a  part  of  tlie  aisle 
upon  occasion  when  seats  in  excess  of  the  pew 
accommodation  are  required.    {Amer.) 

pew-opener,  s.  An  attendant  in  a  cliurch, 
whose  duty  is  to  open  the  pews  for  the  con- 
gregation. 

peiv,  tJ.I.      [Pew,  «.]    To  furnish  with  pews. 

pe'-wet,  s.    [Pewit.] 

•  pew-fel-low,  *pue  fellow,  5.  [Eng. 
pew,  and  fellow.]  One  who  sits  in  the  same 
pew  in  church :  hence,  a  companion,  an 
associate. 

"  Aud  make*  her  pewftUow  with  otben'  mojiu." 
Shake*p. .   flichurd  Ul..  Iv   4. 

pe  -wit,  pe'-wet,  pee  -wit,  s.  [From  the 
cry  of  the  bird.] 

1,  The  lapwing. 

2.  The  laughing  gull  or  mire-crow, 
pewit  gull,  s.     The  same  as  Pewit,  ».,  2- 

pew-ter,   'pew-tlr,  "  pew-tyr,  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  peutrt,  jteautre,  jiiautre;    Ital.  jvliro ; 
Sp.  peltre.]    [Speltek.] 
A*  As  Substantive : 

1.  Metall.  :  The  finer  pewter  is  an  alloy  of 
twelve  parts  tin,  one  part  antimony,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  coppi-r  ;  the  coaixer,  of 
eighty  parts  tin  iind  twenty  of  lead.  The 
same  ingredient**  as  the  liner  pewUri',  but  in 
different  itroportions  (nine  of  tin  to  rme  of 
antimony)  constitute  Britannia  nietiil.  Pewi.r 
is  specially  used  for  making  the  drinking- 
vcssels  called  pewter  jiots.  It  w;im  foiinerly 
employed  more  extensively  than  now. 

2.  A  iiolishing  material  used  by  marble- 
workers  and  derived  from  the  calcination  of 
tin. 

3.  A  pewt«r  tankard  :  as.  Give  it  to  me  in  a 
pewter. 

4.  Vessels  or  utensils  made  of  pewter,  as 
plates,  l»cer-pot8,  tankanls,  Ac. 

"  Pewttr  Kiitl  bnua.  uid  nII  tblu([>  that  belong  to 
hoiiiie  or  houMikueptng."— ■VA'lJtM/'. .'  Tamittff  q/  CA« 
Shmw,  11. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  or  relating  to  pewter. 

"Ho  I  Enno  tihti  k  it^t'l  Klrume,  two  f<ri»trr  aiXMrni. 
ftitd  A  iMir"  of  vrluct  ■linttbed  kiiluf*."- //orwuvf  .' 
Vojfivjti.  I.  2>nt. 


pcw-ter-er,  «.  [Eng.  peu'ter;  -er.]  A  smith 
who    works    in    pewter ;    one    who     makM 

ve*toeU  or  utensils  of  pewter. 

"  He  ehitll  ctuuve  you.  wid  dUctt»rt:e  yon,  with  th* 
molluii  ol  K  pewttrvrs  li^tutmer." — ahtiXent.  3  tJwrww 
jr..  UL  a. 

^  The  Pewterers  are  a  London  Company, 
lncorjK>rated  a.d.  1473. 

pew' -ter- wort,  s,     [Eng.  pewter,  and  vxtrt.] 

Bot. :  Eipiisftum  kyemale. 

pew'-ter-^,  a.  [Eng.  pewter;  -y.]  BelnnginK 
to  or  reseinbliiig  pt;wter  :  as,  a  pewtery  taste, 

peW-y,  a.  [Eng.  jyew ;  -y.]  Enclosed  by 
fences ;  fenced  in  so  as  to  form  small  fields. 

{Siforting  slang.) 

"  Sixty  or  seventy  ye&n  ilnce  tb«  fences  wen 
•trouger.  tbe  iMidosurtu  BuiAller,   the  couutry  mor* 

Sewj/.  uud  tbu  bvd^eji  rxii^bcr  luid  hairier  tlmu  Is  now 
oe  case.  —Daily  Tilci/rm-h.  iJec.  11.  l&tti. 

pex-i-ti?',  s.  [Lat.  pexiias,  from  pexua  = 
woolly,  prop.  pa.  par.  ot  pecto=  to  comb.] 
The  nap  of  cloth. 

Pey'-er,5.     [For  def.  see  compound.] 

Foyer's  glands,  s.  ]>l. 

Anat.  :  Aggregate,  smalt  circular  p.itches. 
surrounded  l>y  simple  follicles,  uitli  Hastened 
villi  occupying  the  inten:pace.  liny  arf 
situated  near  the  lower  eml  of  the  ileum,  ano 
their  ulceration  is  the  t)atiiognomohic  charac- 
teristic of  enteric  or  typhoid  fevei-,  henc  thei'' 
iiiiporUiuce.  They  were  discovered  and  de 
sciihed  in  10T7,  by  John  Goni^  Peyer,  a 
Swiss  anatomist. 

*  peynt,  v.t.  &  i.    [Paint.] 

*  poy-trel,  pet-rel,  pet  trel,  s.  [Poitrel.1 

pe-zi  -za.  5.  [Lat.  pizicy,  peziliE  (pi.),  fron- 
Gr.  w€t^i.'Kf<;  {pi'::ikes),  nf^eat  (pezeai)  =  mush 
rooms  witiiout  a  stalk  and  without  a  root] 

Bot. :  A  large  j^enusof  Ascomycelous  Fungi 
The  species  at  Hrst  ajjpear  as  closer!  sacs, 
bursting  at  the  top  and  spreading  out,  re 
senihle  :l  cuji,  containing  asci  and  paraphyses 
Many  are  brightly  coloured.  They  are  founti 
on  dead  wood,  on  the  ground  among  leaves,  ttc 

pez'-i-z^d,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pertra,  and  Gr.  t'So\ 

(eidus)  —  foiin,  appearance.]  Resembling  a 
fungus  of  the  genus  Pezi7-a  tq.v.). 

*  pezle  mezle,  adv.    [Pell-mell.] 

pez'-o-phaps,  s.  [Gr.  ttc^o?  (pesos)  =  on  foot, 
walking,  and  idi/*  {pfuips)=  a  dove.) 

Ornith. :  Solitaire  ;  an  extinct  genus  of  Didi 
da;,  wilh  a  single  si)ecies,  Pecopluijts  solitaria, 
from  the  Island  of  Rficlriguez.  It  was  described 
by  Lequat  in  170S  from  personal  observation, 
and  prohably  survived  tdl  1761.  It  was  allied 
to  the  Dodo  (q.v.),  but  the  neck  and  legs  were 
longer,  and  tlie  binl  was  more  slightly  built 
They  were  formerly  very  abuudunt,  and, 
being  excellent  eating,  the  early  voyagei-g 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  them.  The  in 
troduction  of  swine,  which  ran  wild  in  tht 
forest,  and  fed  on  the  egi;s  and  the  young 
birds,  completed  their  extermination.  The 
Solitaire  was  provisionally  described  and 
figured  (I'ror.  Zool.  *'''<■.,  I8ti5.  pp.  liti>.  200. 
pi.  viii.)  as  ^)id^^s  itazaremis,  ami  its  oate* 
ology  is  disr-ussed  in  the  I'hilosophiail  Trans- 
actions for  IHOU,  pp.  327-02. 

pcz  o-po-ri'-nsB. «.  I'L  |Mod.Lat.p«opor(i«X* 
l>at.  fem.  pl.  adj.  sutf.  -tnw.] 

Orutth.:  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidse,  com- 
piehcnding  the  True  Parrakeets. 

p6-z6p'-dr  tis,  s.  [Gr.  wf^on6p<K  (pc:oporo»\ 
=  going  by  laud  :  we^oc  (puos)  =  on  foot,  and 
iropo?  (jvtrv.-i)  —  a  passage.) 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pexo- 
pnririie  (q  v.).  The  upper  mandible  has  the 
margin  arched  and  entire  ;  the  tower  is  much 
tliicker  and  stronger.  Tail  long,  euneated  ; 
tarsus  lengthened  ;  claws  very  slender.  [Par- 
UAKKhrr.  J 

piaif'  ite,<.    [After  M.  Pfalf;  sulf.  iU  {Min.).\ 
Mill.  :  The  same  as  .Iamisonitk  (q  v.). 

ptohl  bau  ten   (au   as   <^),    s.  pl.    [0«r. 

p/iihl  —  a  lake,  antl  hauttn  —  dwellings,  from 
baurn=  to  build.)  The  name  given  t>)  iiermaa 
archrt'ologist-s  to  lake-dwellings  (q.v.). 

pfSn-nig,  pfcn  nlng,  s.  [Ger]  A  small 
copper  com  of  various  values,  emnnit  In 
Germany  and  the  neighbouring  i>iaU's.     The 


boil.  b6?>!  p^t.  j^l;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  fhln,  bongh;  go,  ^em:  thin,  this:  sin,  a^;  cirpoct,  Xonophon.  eifint,  ew=:a. 
-clun.    Uaa  -  sh.>n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -t^on,  -sion  =  zhun.      cioue,    ttous,    sious  =  shi^s.     bio.    dlo,  A>    -  b^L  d^ 
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pfennig  of  the  German  Empire  is  the  jhi^^ 
part  of  the  mark  (q.v.).     [Penny.] 

Pf  iilgst,  $.     [Gar.]     Same  as  Wuitsdn. 

pha  ca,  s.  [Gr.  «ii<o?  ipnaKos)  =  the  lentil ; 
tpaxn  (phake)  =  its  fruit.) 

Bot  ■  A  larse  genus  of  paiiilionaceous  plants, 
■nb-tribe  Astrugale*.  Now  reduced  to  As- 
tragalus (q.v.). 

plia-cid-i-a'-9e-i,  «.  pl  tMod.  Lat.  pha- 
culiiuin):  Lat.  masc.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -acei.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Ascomycetuus  Fund. 
Receptacle  coriaceous,  the  disc  ultimatt-ly 
exposed  by  the  rupture  of   its  outer  coat. 

pha-9id'  -i-um,  s,  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
phaai  (q.r.).J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phacidei 
(q.v.).  The  depressed  receptacles  burst  above 
by  a  few  angular  lacinife.  Found  on  living  and 
dead  oak-leavt^s,  raspbeny-leaves,  &c.  Tlie 
coniinoiiest  is  Phaciduim  coTonatum,  having 
a  yellow  disc  surrounded  by  black  teeth. 

phac'-6-chere,  phac'-6-choere,  s.  [Pha- 

cocHCERUS.)      Any    iudividual   of    the    genus 
Phaoifhcerus  (q.v.). 

phac-o-chcer'-iis  (oer  as  er),  5.  [Gr. 
(fiaKo^  ipkakos)  =  a  wait,  and  xolpa^  (choiros) 
=  ahog.] 

Zool.  :  Wart-hog  ;  a  genus  of  Suidae,  distin- 
guished by  a  fleshy  wart  under  each  eye, 
large,  sharp,  recurved  canines,  and  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  last  molars.  There  are  only 
two  species  :  Fhacochartis  celiamis  (Elian's 
Wart-hog),  from  the  nortli,  and  P.  cuthiopictts 
(the  Ethiopian  Wart-hog)  from  the  south  of 
Africa.  Their  food  consists  almost  priucipally 
of  roots. 

phac'-oid,  a.  (Gr.  ^aKoi  (phakos)  =  a  bean, 
a  lejitd,  and  eTSo?  (ctdos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Resembling  a  lentil ;  lenticular. 

phao'-o-lxte,  s.  [Gr.  (/>a»(ds  (phalvs)  =  a  bean, 
and  AiSos  {litlios)  =  stone  ;  Gcr.  j>hakolit.] 

Min. :  A  vaiiety  of  Chabazite(q.v.), occurring 
in  lentirular  forms  nrising  from twinuing.  First 
found  at  Leipa,  Bohemia. 

ph^'-d-nin,  s.  [Gr.  <i>aK6<;  (phakos)  =  any- 
thing shaped  like  a  lentil ;  n  connect.,  and 
'in  ((.Vtfm.).] 

Chrni. :  An  albuminous  substance  consti- 
tuting the  inner  portinn  of  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eyes  of  hahes.    {Watts.) 

pha-cop'-i-dae,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  phacop(s): 
Lat.  feLii.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 

Pal(eont. :  A  family  of  Tritobites.  Head 
well  developed,  the  gloliella  broadest  in  front, 
with  three  lateral  grooves;  eyes  large,  and 
ha\  ing  facets  ;  four  inst-ead  of  "the  three  nor- 
mal i>airs  of  grnnves ;  body-rings  eleven. 
Ix)wer  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  inclusive. 

phac'-ops,  s.  [Gr.  (^a(cd«  (phakos),  or  ^aioj 
(phake),  and  u}fp{6ps)~eye,  face,  countenance.] 
[Phaca.] 

Pahpont. :  Tlie  single  genus  of  the  Phacop- 
idae  (q.v.). 

pha  -co-scope,   pha-ko-scope,  s.      [Gr. 

(/)aKM    (pliako^)  =  aiiytiiuig    lenticular,    and 
<r«OTrtw  (skoped)  =  to  look.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  devised  by  Helm- 
holtz  for  observing  the  reflected  images  seen 
in  the  liuman  eye  when  it  is  being  accom- 
modated to  a  near  object.  It  is  made  by  a 
dark  room  with  a  candle  inside  and  apertures 
for  the  observed  and  observing  eyes. 

phS8-4c'-tUl-ite,  S.  [Gr.  <^atd?  (phaios)  = 
dusky  ;  axTt?  (aktis)  =  a  ray,  genit.  awrtcos 
(aUinos),  and  Eng.  sulF.  -i(e(Afm,).] 

Min. :  A  mineial  occurring  in  radiated 
masses  in  Nassau,  Germany.  Hardness,  2 ; 
8p.  gr.  2-997  to  3  057  ;  coh)ur,  greyish-brown. 
Analysis  yielde^i  :  silica,  35"5  ;  alumina,  1(5-9  ; 
sesquioxi<.le  of  iron,  2j'4;  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 1-4  ;  magnesia,  5'3  ;  lime,  7*2  ;  water, 
8'1  =  99'8.  Found  in  a  rock  called  Iserite, 
and  is  probably  an  akered  hornblende. 

phse-no-car'-pous,  a.  [Gr.  tl>aivofiai  (phrd- 
noviai)  =  to  appear,  and  xapirot  (icarpos)  = 
fruit.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  a  fruit  which  has  no  adhesion 
■with  surrounding  parts. 

ph8e'-nd-g4m,  s.  [Gr.  <j>ac'i^  (pJmino)  =  to 
show,  and  70^0?  (gaiTws)  =   marriage ;    Fr. 


phenogame.]       A     jihanerogamoua    plant,    as 
opposed  to  a  cryptogam  (q.v.). 

phsa-no-ga'-mi-a,  $,  pL    [Phanerooamia.] 

phae- no-gam -ic,  a.    [Ph^nogau.] 

Hot.  :  Having  visible  sexual  organs.  The 
same  as  Phanerogamic  (q.v.).  (J.  D.  Hooker, 
in  LiJidley's  Veg.  King.  (ed.  3id),  p.  94.) 

phsB-nog'-a-nious,  a.  [Eng.  phcemgam; 
-ous.] 

Bot.  :  Having  manifest  flowers  ;  phaneroga- 
mous. 

phas-nom'-e-ndn,  s,    [Phenombnon.] 
phae'-6-93^st,  $.     [Gr.  ii>aio<;  (phaios)  =  dusky 
gray,  and  Eng.  q/sf  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Decaisne's  name  for  Cytoblast  (q.v.). 

phse-o-lse'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  p/wco-,  and  Gr. 
Aat/Jios  (tomos)  —  the  throat.] 

Ornitk. :  Lilac-throats  ;  a  genus  of  Troch'- 
lid£p,  with  two  species,  Phnola-ma  rubinoidcs, 
from  Columbia,  and  P.  aquatfyrUdis,  from 
Ecuador.  Bill  straight,  and  longer  than  the 
head.  The  metallic  colouis  are  confined  to 
the  crown  of  the  head  ami  a  conspicuous 
metallic  lilac  spot  on  the  throat. 

plia9-o-ret'-in,  s.  [Gr.  ifiaids  (jj/taios)  =  gray, 
and  pjjTii'f]  irhctine)  =  resin.] 

Chem.. :  C^^H^O-j.  A  brown  resinous  sub- 
stince  extracted  from  rhubarb  root  by  alcohol 
of  GO-80  per  cent.  It  is  inodorous,  tasteless, 
insolul'le  in  water  and  ether,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  in  the  alkalie.^.  and  in  acetic  aciil. 
Heated  on  pl  itinum  foil,  it  melt-s,  gives  oil"  a 
faint  odour  of  rhubarb,  and  burns  away  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  ash. 

phre-os'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  ph(eos(pn);  -ie.]  (See 
compound.) 

phaeoslc-acid,  s.    (Ph.eoson.] 

phse'-O-sozi,  s.  [Gr.  <i><u6s  (pftaios)  s=  gray  ; 
sutf.  -on.] 

Chem. :  Phseoaic  acid.  A  name  given  to  a 
brown  substance  extracted  from  the  pericarp 
of  the  bay-berry,  by  a  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. 

pha'-e-thon,  pha'-^-tin,  s.  [Phaeton.] 
Omith.  :  Tropic-bird  (q.v.).  Boatswain-bird  ; 
the  sole  genus  of  the  family  Fhaethontidie 
(q.v.).  Bill  as  long  as  the  liead,  gently  curved 
above,  edges  notched,  nostrils  partly  closid 
by  a  membiane ;  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  very  long  and  narrow.  Three  species  are 
known,  all  trom  tropical  seas. 

pha-e-thdn'-ti-dse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  pha'e- 
thon,  gemt.  pha(thont(J.s) ;  Lat.  fem.  pl.  ailj. 
suff.  -idcr.] 

Omith.:  A  family  of  Steganopodes  (q.v.), 
with  the  single  genus  Phaethon  (q.v.). 

pha-etll-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  t^ae'^uc  (phaethon), 
and  opvi^  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Ornith.:  Long-tuiU^d  Hermits;  a  genus  of 
Troehilidie,  with  about  twenty  species  from 
tropical  America.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  strongly  graduated  tails,  the  middle 
feathers  being  the  longest,  and  in  most  of  tlie 
species  all  the  tail-feathers  are  conspicuously 
tii>ped  with  white.  The  male  and  female  are 
alike  in  coloration. 

Pha'-e-ton,  5.  [Fr.  phaeton^ a  phaeton, 
from  Lat.  Phaeton;  Gr.  <Pa.€0Mv  (PlMetlt6n)  = 
son  of  Helios.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythoh  :  The  son  of  Helios  and  the 
ocean  nymph  Clymene,  who,  having  extracted 
an  oath  from  his  father  that  he  would  grant 
him  whatever  be  asked,  demanded  permission 
to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  for  one  day. 
His  inex]>erience  would  hive  caused  a  total 
Confl:igration  had  not  Jupiter  launched  liis 
thunder,  and  hurled  Piiaeton  into  the  river 
Eridanus. 

2.  Vehicles:  An  open  four-wheeled  carriage, 
usually  drawn  by  two  horses. 

"  At  Belgrave's  once  upon  r  time 
There  Btood  a  phattnn  suliliiiie." 
Warton :  The  Phactoit  A  the  One-Horte  Chaite. 

3.  Omith.:  [Pbaethon]. 

*  pha-e-ton'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  phaeton;  •ic.']  Per- 
taining to  or  like  a  phaeton.    (Lamb.) 

t  pha-e-to-ni'-nse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  phaeton  ; 
Lat.  (em.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -incp.] 

Omith. :  A  family  of  the  unrestricted  Pele- 
canida  (q.v.),  coextensive  with  Phaethontids. 


phag-ede  -na,  phag-e-deo'-na.  a.    [Lat 

pkagedivna,  fr.mi  Cir.  ^aytSaii-a  (j'/tui/idaijia), 
from  <i)ayiiv  (phageiii)  =  to  eat ;  Fr.  2j}uigidene.] 

1.  A  spreading  obstinate  ulcer;  an  nlcei 
which  eats  and  corrodes  the  neighboniinj 
paits. 

2.  A  canine  appetite. 

phag-e-den'-lc,  phag-e-dsen'-Kc*  a.  A  a. 

[Lat.    phwjediKnicus,    from    Gr.    ^o-yefiaii'tiaH 
(phagedainiko^).'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  phagedena; 
of  the  nature  or  character  of  phagedena ; 
pliagedenous. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  preparation  or  application 
which  causes  the  absorption  or  the  death  and 
Blougiiing  of  fungous  flesh. 

*  phag-e-don'-ic-al,  *  phdif-e-dwn'-io- 

^1,  a.     [Eng.  phagedenic ;  -al.j    The  same  aa 
Phagedenic  (q.v.). 

phag-e-de'-noiis,  phag-e-dsen'-ous,  a. 

[Lat.  phaged<xn[a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Pliage- 
denic. 

phal-ac*-ri-dse,  «.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  pAaIaCT<us); 

Lat.  feiu.  pl.  adj.  sail'.  -ido:.\ 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Clavicoru  Beetles. 
They  are  short  and  convex,  have  their  an- 
tennaj  eleven-jointed;  wing-cases  covering  the 
abdouien  ;  tive-jointed  tarsi,  the  ttrst  three 
with  brush-like  palms,  the  foui  th  very  short. 
They  fly  well,  and  are  found  on  flowers. 
British  genera,  PUalacms  and  Olibnis ;  spe- 
cies fomteen.    {^Dallas.) 

*  phal-a-cr6c-o-ra9'-i-d8B,s.  pl.  [Lat.pha- 
lacrocorax,  genit.  phulacrocorac{is) ;  fem.  pl. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Illiger's  Steganopodes, 
approximately  co-extensive  With  the  Pele* 
canidte  as  unrestricted. 

pbal-a-crdc'-d-r&Xt  s.      [Lat.,    from    Gr. 

<t>(LX.aKpoKopa^(p}uiiakrokorax) :  <taAa(cpos'  ( pJtal- 
akros)  —  baUl,  and  Kopa^  (korax)  =  a  crow.] 

OTnith.  :  Cormoi-ant(q.v.);  agenusof  PhalA- 
crocoracidye,  or,  according  to  modern  urnl- 
thologists,  of  the  Pelecanidte  as  unresUiotcd. 
The  four  toes  are  all  ct)niiected  by  a  welj; 
tail  long  and  stiff;  no  exterior  nostrils  in 
adult.  Species  thirty-five,  universally  di»- 
tributed. 

phal-a-cro'sis,  s.    [Phalacrus.] 

Med. :  Baldness  Of  the  head  ;  calvitiea. 

phil'-a-CruS,  S.  [Or.  i^aAa«pds  (2}halakro5) 
=  bald-pated.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Fhalao- 
ridae.    Four  species  are  British. 

t  pha-lSQ'-na,  s.  [Gr.  ipaXatva  (phaIaiTia\ 
ifioAKaiva  (]>hallaina)=(l)&  whale,  (li)  a  moth. J 
Entom. :  A  vast  genus  of  Le]>idoptera 
founded  by  Linnaeus,  who  included  under  it 
all  the  moths.  It  is  now  broken  up  intc 
groups,  families,  and  genera. 

•  pha-lse'-ni-des,  s.  pl  [Mod.  Lat.  phalcet^a); 

Lat.  masc.  or  fem.  pl.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
Moths. 

phal~se-n6i'-deB,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  I.^t.  phaleer^a) ; 
Gr.  *l6os  =  forin,  and  Lat.  fem,  pl.  adj.  suff. 
-id(e.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Noc- 
turna.  Antenna'  pubescent  or  ciliated ;  ab- 
domen slender,  not  crested  ;  posterior  wings 
brightly  coloured  ;  larva  smooth,  elongated, 
with  sixteen  legs.  Two  British  species. 
(Stainton.) 

phal-aa-ndp'-sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  pJuUcenia), 
and  Gr.  o«;/is  {np^i^)=  appearance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sarcanthid^ ;  beautifbl 
orchids,  epijdiytes,  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.    Cultivated  in  English  greenhouses. 

•  pha-iang'-al,  a.  [Eng.  phalang(e);  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  phalanges  or 
small  bones  of  the  lingers  aud  toes. 

phal'-ange,  s.    [Phalanx.] 

pha-l^'-ge-al,  phal-an-ge'-an,  o.  [Eng. 

pHalange;  -al, -an.]     Pliahingal  (q.v.). 

phal'-an-ger.  s.  [Fr.,  from  phalange,  one  of 
the  small  bones  of  the  lingers  or  toes.J  (Se« 
extract,  after  def.,  oi.  aext  page.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  ^U,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  piit,  sire.  sir.  marine :  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wpli",  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =^  e ;  ey  -  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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SOOTY    FHALANOER. 


ZooL  :  The  popular  EM;;)ish  name  for  any 
individual  of  the  subfamily  Phaliingistinn; 
(q.v.).  Phaluu^ers  are  small  woolly-coated 
marsupials, 
with  oppos- 
ablegreattoes, 
wliich  are  des- 
titute of  a  nail. 
They  are,  for 
the  most  part, 
vegetal>le  I'eed- 
era,  though 
some  are  insec- 
tivorous, and 
in  conliiicmriit 
any  of  tlit-m 
vill  rejulily  de- 
vour stnall 
birds  or  niher 
animals.  They 
may  be  grouped  in  two  classes,  those  with,  and 
thtise  witlii'Ut.a  i>atagium  or  flying-membrane. 
The  most  important  will  be  Touud  in  this  dic- 
tionary under  thuir  popular  names. 

"  BulTuii  gave  to  a  pair  of  ciiscua^s  «xaiuliied  by  him 
the  luuiie  that  henda  tlils  artkle.  '  Fh'tlauo<rr.'  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  Btnicture  of  the  seLOiul  aud 
third  toes  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are  united  in  a 
coinraou  •kin  up  to  the  ualls."— ^cyc.  Brit,  (e<L  9tb), 
XTiiL  727. 

plia-l&n'-ge^  s.  pi    [Phalanx.] 

plia-lan'-^i-al,  pha-lan'-gi-an,  a.  [Pha- 
langkal,  Phalanoean.] 

phM-^  gi -i-dae,  ph^l^'-gx-dss,  «.  pi 

(Mud.    Lat.   phaiaiigiiim;    Lat.  fern.  pi.   adj. 

BUflf.  -UlfE.] 

Zool. :  Spiders  ;  a  family  of  Huxley's  order 
Arthrogastra.  Eyes,  two;  maxillary  palpi  fili- 
form, terminated  by  simple  hooks;  cephalo- 
thurax  and  abdomen  distinct,  nearly  of  equal 
breadth,  the  latter  divided  into  segmenta  ;  fogs 
long;  no  metaniorphnsis.  It  contains  tlie 
Harvest-men,  or  Harvest  Spiders.  They  are 
very  active.  Various  eccentric  forms  occur  in 
Brazil. 

pha-l&n'-l^-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  pkalangi(vm) ; 
Eiig.  ad,j.  SUIT,  -ous,]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  spiders  of  tlie  genus  Phalanyiuui. 

phdl-an-gxs'-ta,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr. 
ph'ihinge.]    [Phalanoer.] 

Zool. :  True  Phalangers,  the  Opossums  of  the 
Australian  colonists  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Phaiangistinae.  Feet  normal ; 
tail  long  and  bushy,  naked  only  for  a  few 
inches  along  the  under  side  of  the  tip.  Four 
or  five  species,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
PhalajigisUi  vulpeculus,  the  Vulpine  Phalanger, 
common  in  zoological  garrlens.  It  ia  a  native 
of  Australia,  and  is  replaced  in  Tasmania  by 
P.  fuliqinosua,  the  Brown  Phalanger.  F.nana 
is  the  Dormouse  Phalanger.    [Fhai-anger.] 

pb^-an  gis'-trdS9»  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  phaX- 
angist(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idrr,] 

ZouL  :  A  family  of  Huxley's  Metatlicria  (= 
Didcl])liia  nr  Marsujiialia).  Animals  of  small 
ur  moderate  size  and  arboreal  habits,  feeding 
on  vegetable  or  ndxed  diet,  inhabiting  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Papuan  Islands.  There  are 
tliree  sub-fjiniiles,  Phiilangistinic,  Pliascolarc- 
tinsB,  and  TarsipedtuEP.     ITiivlacoleo,] 

plldl  fin-gis-tl'-nse,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  I^t.  phal- 
aiinisUn);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suti'.  •iiut.] 

^  "/.  ;  Tlie  typical  sub-family  of  the  Phal- 
an{;i  tidie  (q.v.).  a  numerous  group,  varying 
In  »ize  from  that  of  a  mouse  to  a  large  cat. 
Habits  arboreal;  distributed  aimudantly 
In  the  Australian  region.  Ten  genera  are  re- 
cngnist-d,  PhalangisUt,  Cuscus,  Pseudochirus, 
Petaurista,  lJaclylu]'siIa,  Petaurus,  Gymno- 
belidcus,  Dro[iiicia,  Dlstoechurus,  and  Acro- 
bata,     [Piialanoi:k.] 

•  pta&l'-an-gite,  ».  [Lat.  phnlanglUs,  ft-om 
Ur.  (/((lAavyinjs  {ihuUtnggiUs),  from  ((laAayf 
(j'/m/ariyj-)  — a  ]thalanx  (q.v.);  Fr.  pfMlaiigitc] 
A  soldier  belonging  to  a  phalanx. 

pha-l&n-gi  um,<. 

Z"<'l.:  The  ty|.i.al  genus  of  the  Phalan- 
giidw  (.J. v.). 

phal&n-go'-sis,  a. 

1.  An  ubnoriiial  uHgnuient,  or  a  lurning 
iuwurd  of  the  eyeliuilies. 

2.  A  dropping  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

*pHar-an  st^re,  a.     [Fr]     A  phalanHleo' 

{'IV.). 


ph^-Sjiater'-i-an,  a.  4  ».    [Eng.  phalart- 

^lery ;    ail,.] 

A*  AstuiJ.:  Pertaining  or  relatlngtophalan- 
steriaiiisrn, 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  supporter  or  advocate  of 
phalansterianism  ;  a  Kourierist.  , 

phal-an-ster'-i-anism,  5.  [Eng.  phalaii' 
steriati;  •isiii.]    IFouiuttusM.) 

phil-an-ste-ri'-i-daB.  «.  pi.    [Mod   I^t. 

pludaiuiteri{um) ;  Lat.  f«m.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtn.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  F'lagellati  Discostomata. 
Animalcules  more  or  less  ovate,  bearing  a 
single  terminal  flagellura,  the  base  of  which 
is  encircled  by  a  niembraiious  collar.  Two 
genera:  Phalansterium  and  Protospongia. 

phal-an'-ster-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  phalanster^y) : 
'ism.}  Tlie  same  a:>  Phalansterianism  (q.  v.). 

ph&l-an-ster'-i-um,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Pbal- 

anstebv.] 

ZouL  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phalan- 
steriidae.  There  are  two  species,  PluikuisUrium 
coii^ociatum  and  P.  digitatumy  both  freshwater. 

phal'-lin-Ster-^,  s.  [Fr.  phnlanstire,  from 
Gr.  0aAdy^  (}'halaiigx)  =  a  phalanx  (q.v.).j 

1.  A  community  of  persons  living  together 
according  to  the  system  of  Fourier.    [Fou- 

UIERISM.J 

"A  phatanttery  of  all  the  frlenda."— C.  Kingtley : 
Alton  Lnjcke.  cb.  vlil. 

2,  The  building  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by 
phalansteiians. 

phal'-anXt  plia  -14nx  (pi.  '  ph%^14n'- 
gef,  phai-aax-e|,  or  plia  -laux-e^)^  s. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr.  4>^Kay^  (pltalangx)=i  a  line  of 
battle,  a  battalion  ;  Up.  fulanje',  Ital./a/a/tje.J 
I.  Ontijiary  Language  : 

1,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  U.  I. 

"  Aforetime  tbey  h:Kl  their  liattatiuna  thick  and 
eloae  togetlier  Ulce  the  Macodoiiiiui  ptMianjfe*."—P. 
UoUaitd  :  Livy,  p.  'i»6. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  body  of  troo]>8or  men  formed  in  close 
array,  or  any  Jiumber  of  peoi'le  distinguished 
for  lirmness  and  solidity  of  union. 

"  But  at  present  tliey  furuied  a  uuited  phalari^.' — 
Jfiicuuluy  •  Uut   Kiij/.,  ch.  vll 

{'I)  A  society  or  association  of  members 
organized  upon  the  plan  of  Fourier,  ami 
having  a  common  dwelling.     [PHALANbTEKV.J 

IL  Ttchnically: 

1.  Greek  Aiitiq. :  Tlie  close  order  of  battle 
in  wliich  the  heavy-armed  troops  of  a  Grecian 
army  were  usually  drawn  up.  There  were 
Several  different  anangenients  of  the  phalanx 
peculiar  to  dillerent  states  ;  but  the  most 
i-elebrated  was  that  invented  by  Philip  of 
Maeedon. 

"The  MacedoniJiUB  were  the  most  famotis  for  this 
wav  of  luilMLllltig :  their  phalaiijc  Is  dtHunbtd  by 
l'u]yl)liiH  tu  hv  iL  wiuare  liAttiill  vt  |>lkeiut!ii.  cuutiititiiig 
of  Bixtcvii  ill  flank,  and  five  huudicd  iu  front;  Uio 
BuldierH  xtaiidiu)^  Bij  clime  ttgether.  that  tli«  pikes  of 
tlie  ilftli  milk  v.vre  extended  tliree  foot  beyond  the 
fruut  of  the  batlaU."— /'otrsr.-  AutiouitUt  of  Ureece. 
bk.  Ui.ch.  vL 

2.  Anat.  iPL):  The  small  bones  of  the 
flng'  IS  and  toes,  ro  called  from  their  regular 
<liv].n^,ition.  Normally  each  digit  has  three 
plialanxes.    Called  also  inlcrnodes. 

«  3.  Bot.  (PI.)  {Of  the  form  nhalangea)  :    A 
number  of  stamens  Joined  by  their  tlhimenta. 
t  4.  Zoul.  :  A  sub-family. 

ph&l''&nzed«  *  pha' -  l&nzed,  a.  [Eng. 
]>hiilanx;  -ed.]  Foirncd  or  drawn  up  in  a 
phalanx;  in  close  array. 

"Thougii  now  one  ph-tlanxeU  hoat  should   meet  the 
foe."  Hyron:  ChUde  Uurvltl.  L  80. 

phfil-a-rid'-e-{e,  pha-lar'  e-ce,  5.  r^. 

(Lat.   phula){is),   or  genii.  pluilariil{is) ;  fiiii. 
pi.  adj.  suir  -f(c.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Gramlnacoee,  series  L'lisan- 
fheie.  The  spikelcts  are  compressed,  generally 
rlorsally,  and  are  deciduous,  the  lowest  empty 
glume  m  small  nr  absent,  the  second  larger, 
the  third  with  a  paha,  and  sometimes  with  u 
iriale  flower;  tin*  fnurth  with  a  I'aleaand  bi- 
H<'xiial  flower  hardening  round  tlie  fruit. 

pha-liix'-iB.  3.    [I^t.,  from  Qr.  ^oAapu  (phaia- 

riji)^  tftaXrif}i<;  (phali'rix).'] 

Bot. :  Tlio  typical  genuH  of  the  Phnlarldeic 
^fi.v.).  The  flower  glumes  are  three,  the  upiH-r 
bisexual,  tin-  two  Inwi-r  onej*  rudiim-ntarv. 
Known  Hi>e(ipH  aixteen  ;  one,  Phnhiris  animii- 
im(^a,  a  grass  two  to  six  ffet  higli,  gmwhig  lit   | 


rivers,  lakes,  Ac.,  is  British.  P.  caimnVrwii 
fuinisiies  canary  seed.  It  Id  naturalized  In 
Britain. 

pbal'~%-rdpe,  a    [Phalaropus.] 

Ormth.  :  '1  he  popular  name  of  any  individual 
of  tlic  genus  I'hulari'ptis  dj  v.).  Two  sneciea 
are  common,  cxti-nding  throughout  Northern 
Euroi>e  and  Nortlieru  Asia,  'llie  Red  ur  Red- 
necked Phal.irope  (Pliaiaropus  kyjierboreus), 
about  the  size  of  a  Sandpiper,  has  the  upjier 
parts  blackish-gray,  the  fealhcrs  e<lged  with 
red,  sides  c»f  the  neck  chestnut;  thorax,  breast, 
and  belly  white.  The  Gray  Phal.trope  (P. 
fuUcarius)  is  so  called  from  the  prevailiii;;  hue 
of  its  winter  plum.ige ;  in  summer  the  upper 
parta  exhibit  a  mixture  of  black,  white,  and 
y«  How  ;  breast  and  under  parts  reddish  chest- 
nut. It  is  rather  larj;er  than  the  first  sjiei-ies. 
Wilson's  Phalarope  (P.  vfilsonii)  is  a  North 
American  bird  ;  the  lobes  of  the  toes  have  a 
narrower  border,  and  tlie  legs  are  longer  and 
slenderer  than  in  the  other  two  species.  They 
feed  on  minute  Crustacea,  and  their  fleah  is 
oily  and  unp;ilatable. 

pha-lar '0-pi'~na9,  «.  pi.    [Jlod.  Lat,  pftato- 
ropiiLs) ;  LuL.  fcm.  \\,  adj.  suff.  ■incc.\ 
Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Scolopacid;e(q.v.)L 

pha-lar '~o -pus,  s.  [Gr.  <t(iAap«  {pfialaris} 
=  a  eunt,  and  ttou's  (poits)  =  a  foot.] 

Omith. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Phalaropiiiie  (q.v.):  with  three  species.  Bill 
rather  long,  weak,  straight,  depressed  ;  nostrils 
basal  ;  legs  rather  short,  slender,  three  toes 
in  front,  one  behind :  the  anterior  toes  fur- 
nished with  an  extension  of  membrane  later- 
ally, forming  lobes,  sliglitly  serrated  at  the 
edges.     Wings,  long,  pointed.     [Phalarope.] 

phal'-lic,  a.  FGr.  <i>a\\iK6^  (pkallikos),  fmm 
^loAAo?  (p)iaUos)  =.  the  pliallus  (q.v.).  J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  phallus  or  phallism. 

"  I  could  nut  liaru  anyttiiiig  about  a  jihaUic  iiiuiu^ 
MVb."—tomhUl  .U>ii/aztne,  OcU,  1S81,  p  4&o. 

t  ph£ll'-li-9i^m.  *.  [Eiig. phallic :  -Urn..]  The 
same  as  Puallisu  (q.v.). 

"They  Uiuat  nece&eanly  liave  manifiHled  aenau&l 
tcuili-DL-ies  of  the  vtry  nj.ture  of  phnllicitm,"~~ 
ilcClintock  A  Strong.  Vyvlop.  Bib.  Lit.,  viii.  6C 

phal'-lism,  $.  [Eng.,  &c.  phall{us)  ;  -ism.) 
Comjkir.  Relig. :  Tlie  worship  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing i>ower  of  nature  under  the  symbol  of  the 
phallus  (q.v.).  The  idea  that  natural  produc- 
tions were  engendered  in  a  manner  akin  10  the 
propagation  uf  man  and  the  lower  animals  is 
poetically  expressed  by  Virgil  {Georg.  ii,  825- 
327)  and  Lucretius  (i.  2:>1,  U99).  Phallism 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  an  indej>endeut 
cult,  but  was  alterwards  adopted  int^i  other 
forms  of  worship,  or  it  nnty  have  been  the 
jjerm  wlnnce  other  forms  sprang.  Its  origin 
is  unknown.  Tlie  Phoenicians  ascribed  its 
introduction  int,o  their  worship  to  Adonis; 
the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,  the  Phryi,'ian8  to 
Atys,  and  Ihe  Greeks  to  Dlonysos.  but  such  a 
Iwlief  may  well  have  arisen  in  many  places 
in  the  infancy  of  the  hutnan  race.  [Ashtoreth, 
Baal,  Bel,  Grove,  *.,  II.  1,  Linoa,  UtRPtiNT- 
woRsnip,  YoNi.] 

"Tlio  rcUglou  of  Baal,  otx'nly  denouitced  by  the 
propheta,  WILD  a  sort  of  phallttin  .  .  .  ^»  lilch  tiic  Ji  vg 
ton  often  iiijlttt<-d."— JrcC/iitfocA  4t  Strvnff:  Cyefoo, 
liib.  Lit.,  viiL  ii. 

ph^-loi'-de-i,  *.  pi.  [Lilt,  phallius)  (q.T.X 
and  tJr,  <t6o?  (<ui(w).j 

Bot. :  Asub-ordtT  of  Gastromycetous  Fungi, 
having  a  lar;;*-  clavale,  columnar,  suUate 
body,  or  ^lobular,  hollow,  latticed  framuworlL 
protiudcd  from  the  suiuuiit  of  the  ruptured 
peridiuiu. 

ph&l'-ljis  (pi.  ph&l'-U),  a    [Ijit,  from  Or. 

(^oAAos  {phallos).] 

1.  i'om}Hir.  lUli<i.:T\xc  representation  of  the 
mule  organ  of  generation  mn  a  symbol  of  the 
fertilizing  power  in  nature.  According  to 
Weslropp  (Joe  inf.  cit.,  p.  31),  three  nhaaea 
in  its  roprcsentAt  ion  should  be  noted  :  (1)  when 
It  was  the  oliject  of  reverence  and  religioua 
worship ;  (2)  when  it  was  used  as  a  protection 
against  malign  InflneuceH,  and  especially 
ag.iinst  the  evil  evi- ;  and  {'.i)  when  it  Un-amo 
the  emblem  of  mere  licentiousnetis  (Jnvrnal, 
Ii.  y&). 

"Tlio  Jews  did  notMcajw  t)il«  wimhln;  and  we  m» 
their  wunicu  inaimtnuturlnK  |>A  W/<  of  gohl  and  of 
silver.  •«  »i-  tbid  lU  K'vklel  ivL  It.'—H'titrojrpjk 
iyak0  :  Anri  nt  .■<]/tnbol  n'orghlp,  p,  IT. 

2.  Hot.  :  The  typlr^.l  g.-ims  of  Ihe  PhnlloldeJ 
(q  v.).       ljirg'>    tern-striiil    fungi,  snnietimns 


XiSiU  hS^ ;  p^t,  J^l :  oat,  9011,  ohoras,  911111,  iMn^h ;  go,  gem :  thin,  this ;  sin.  a« : 
-otan,  -tian  =  Shan.    -tloa.  -clon  =  shdn ;  -(ion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -oious.  -tlou«.  -olous 


oxpcot.  Xonophoxu  exist.    -lAg. 
Hhaa.    -ble,  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^l.  d^L 
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grnwiiit;  on  rotten  wood  ami  very  poisonous. 
Ptuilliis  inipudUius,  tlie  Stiiiklioni.  growing 
in  w-tuds  and  hedges,  ii  very  fetid.  P.  can- 
inus  is  scentless. 

phallus  -  worship,  s.  The  same  as 
Phaixi^m  Cq.v.). 

••  Phaiitu-v^irthip,  ao  widely  spread  among  the 
luitious  of  antiquity,  must  h.ive  ansi-ii  out  of  an  id- 
iioceut  veiienitiou  of  the  geuer.itive  iirmcii^le.  — 
Grimm  ■  Tmtonic  Mythology  led.  SuUlybraea).  i.  213. 
(Note.) 
pfta-nna'-ua-  5.  [Gt.  ^avaXoi  (pJuiTULiofi) — 
giving  or  bringing  light.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Ijamellicom  Beetles, 
auh-fan»ily  Coprinie.  Tlie  males  have  a  cephalic 
horn.  One  almost  as  large  exists  in  the  female 
of  PhanrF-HS  Unicifir.  They  are  large,  splendid 
beetles  from  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

*phaiie.  s.     [Fane  (2),  s.]    A  temple. 

"In  euer>'  l>Isce.  pinacle,  phave.  and  vpon  ener; 
gate  " — Joye  ■  Exfoticion  of  Daniel,  ch.  ix. 

phau-er-o-,  v^ef.  [Gr.  ^<xvfp6<;  (phaneros)  = 
visible;  tpaifut  {phaiud)=-to  brj:ig  to  liglit.] 
Visible,  manifest. 

phSji'-er-o-gam,  s.    [Phanerooamia.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  Phanero- 
gauiia  (q.v.). 

phan-er-o-ga'-DU-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  plufMro-, 
and  Gr.  ydtio^  (gamos)  —  niiirriage] 

Bot.:  A  primary  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  containing  all  flowering  plants. 
Opposed  to  Cryptogamia  (q.v.). 

•  phan-er-O-ga'-mi-an,  a.  [Eng.  phanero- 
gam :  -ian.]     Plianerogainic  (q.v.). 

phan-er-o-gam' ic.  phiu-er-og'-a- 
mous,  1-  [Mod.  Lat.  p}uinerogain{ia) ;  Eug. 
sutr.  -ic,  -oiis.] 

Bot.  :  Having  visible  sexual  organs  ;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Phanerogamia  (q.v.). 

phan-cr-o-glos'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  phanero-, 
and  Gr.  yAa>ff<ro  {jlo^'sa)  =  a  tongne.] 

Zool.  :  A  division  or  sub-order  of  the  Batra- 
chian  order  Annum,  in  which  a  tongue  is 
pres<-nt.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
Discndat-tyla  and  Oxydactyla  (q.v.). 

phan-er-o-pleu'-ri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
pluuieropl€ui\un)iq.v.);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idte.  1 

PalcEOiit.  :  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  sub- 
order Dipnoi.  Caudal  tin  diphycercal ;  verti- 
cal continuous  ;  gnlar  plates  ;  scales  cycloid  ; 
jaws  with  a  serie'S  of  minute  conical  teeth  on 
the  margin.  (CUnther.)  It  corresponds  to 
the  Phaneropleurini  of  Huxley. 

phan-ero-pleu-ri'-ni,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat. 
phnnero}ileni\oit) ;    Lat.    mase.    pi.   adj.    sutf. 

■illi.]      (PHANEROPLEUK1D.C.] 

phftn-er-o-pleu'-ron,  s.  [Pref.  phancTO-, 
and  Gr.  TrAcvpoi'  (plniron)  =■  a  rib.] 

PaliEont.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Phaneropleurida;  (q.v.).  It  is  of  Devonian 
age.  The  Carboniferous  genus  Uronemus  is 
probably  generically  identical  with  Phanero- 
pleuron.     (Gunther.) 

ph&n'-si'gar.  s.  [Hind.  =  astrangler.]  An 
hereilitary  strangler  ;  a  Thug  (q.v.). 

phfin'-ta-scope,    phan-ta^'-mascope, 

s.  [Gr.'  i^avTaafxa  {phiinULsvui)  —  an  image, 
and  (TieoTrew  (scoped)  =  id  view,  to  observe.] 
An  instrument  invented  by  Ur.  John  Locke 
of  CiTicinnati,  to  illustrate  some  phenomena 
of  binocular  vision. 

Ph^H-taS'-i-S-st,  s.  [Gr.  ^avTa<Tid^ui  (phan- 
tasiazO)  =  to  cheat  with  vain  appearances.) 

Church  Hist,  tfi  Ecdesiol.  {PI.):  A  division  of 
the  Monophysite  sect  in  the  sixth  century,  who 
followed  Julian  of  Halic^arnassus  in  believing 
that  the  Divine  nature  had  so  insinuated  itself 
into  the  body  of  Christ  from  the  very  moment 
of  his  conception  that  it  became  incorruptible. 
JJor  did  it  feel  real  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue. 
or  pain,  but  only  semblances.  Called  also 
Aphthartodocetse,  Docetse,  and  Manichaeans. 
{Mosheivt.) 

"  A  dim  shadow  that  recista 
The  creed  ot  the  PhaiitasiatU." 

I..j-i'jfen-tD  :  IVaijside  liTu    (Interlude) 

*ph&n'-t^ni,  'phitn-tas'-ma,   s.     [Gr. 
^diTaiTtia     {phantasma)  ;    *Fr.     'phantasme.] 
[Phantom.] 
1.  A  creation  of  the  fancy  ;  an  apparition, 


a  phantom  ;  an  optical  illusion  ;  an  imaginary 
existence  which  seems  to  be  real. 

"  A  ph'iiitiis'n  like  a  dre»tu  of  night.' 

Wordiitmrlh  :    White  Hot  <if  RyUt<me,  IL 

2.  A  fancy,  a  notion,  an  idea. 

phan-tis-ma-gor'-i-a.  s.     [Gr.  ^d^Taff^a 
{pkaiitas'nui)  —  a  phantasm,  and  iyopd  (agora) 
=  an  assembly,  a  collection  ;  d.yeipu>  {ageiro) 
=  to  collect.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  An  optical  effect  produced  by  a  magic- 
lantern.  The  glass  is  painted  black  on  all 
parts  except  that  occupied  by  the  figures, 
which  are  painted  in  transparent  colours. 
The  image  is  thrown  upon  a  transparent 
screen  placed  between  the  spectators  and  the 
lantern.  By  moving  the  instrument  towards 
or  from  the  screen,  the  figures  are  made  to 
diminish  or  increase  in  size,  which  is  capable 
(e.g.,  if  the  figure  be  a  skeleton)  of  producing 
startling  effects. 

2.  The  apparatus  by  which  such  effect  is 
produced. 

IL  Fig.  •  A  mixed  gathering  of  figures ;  a 
medley. 

"  The  man  was  a  phant-is<nngoria  In 
Himself."        Byr>m     Viiion  ((f  Jw/gm^nt.  Ixxvil. 

•  ph&n-ta^-ma-gbr'-i-al.  a.     [Eng.  phnn- 

tasrmigori(a)  :  -al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
phantasmagoria ;  phantasmitgtiric. 

phS-n-ta^-ma-gor'-ic,  phin-t&^uaa- 
gor'-ic-al,  «.  (Eng.  phanUt<:magor(ia) ;  -ic, 
■iaiL]     Phantisma-iori.il ;  varied. 

"Genius  and  its  works  were  as  phantnstnagorie  as 
the  Test.~— Lowell      .itnnu'/  my  Book*,  p.  I'i- 

•phajl-tif -ma-gor-J^,  s.  [Phantasma- 
goria.] 

* phan-t^'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  phantasm  :  -ah] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  phantasm  ; 
spectral,  illusive. 

"A  wide  circle  vt  a  transitory  phanttumal  chAToc- 
ter."— Carl  yle.     i  Webster  ) 

•  phin-tfts-mal'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  phantasm; 
-alian.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  phantasms  ; 
phantasmal.     (Lytton.) 

•  phan-tis'-ma-8c6pe,  s..    [Phantascope.] 

•  ph^-tas-mit'-ic-al,  o.    [Eng.  phaiitasm  ; 

-atical.]    Phantasmal. 
•phaji-t&s-ma-tog'-ra-phy.  s.    [Gr.  »pdv 

Taufia  (phantitsina)  =  a  phantasm,  and  ypdit>u> 
igrapho)  =  to  write. ]  A  description  of  celestial 
appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  &c. 

phan-ta^-md  gen'-e-sis,  g.  The  causes 
or  conditions  of  the  occurrence  of  phantasms  or 
eppctral  iliusiuns. 

*phiin-t^'-tic.  *ph^-t&s'-tio-^,  a. 

[Fantastic] 

•ph^Jl'-tas-try,  s.  [Phantasm.)  Fantasy  ; 
fancy. 

•'  Poetick  fiction  and  phaitta»try."—Cudwarlh  In- 
telUctuat  ."^ysfe-n.  p.  531. 

*phan'-ta-sy,  .■!.  &  v.    [Fantasy,  s.  &  v.] 

•  phan-tilce,  a.  &  s.    [Fanatic] 

phan'-tom,    '  fan-tome,    " fan-tum,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  fantosme,  pliant osiiie,  from  Lat.  phan- 
tasma  ;  Gr.  i^avraufia  (phantasma)  —  a  phan- 
tiism  ;  ^dtna^ui  (phantazo)=  to  display,  to 
appe;ir ;  <f)atVw  (phaino)  =■  to  show  ;  Hal. 
fantasma.  ] 

1.  A  phantasm  :  something  which  has  only 
an  apparent  existence  ;  an  apparition,  a 
spectre  ;  a  fancied  vision. 

"I  must — I  will— Pale  phantom  cease.' 

&COtt :  Rokeby.  iv.  19. 

2.  An  illusion. 

"Phantoms  which  had  haunted  the  world  through 
ages  of  darkness  fled  before  the  nghV—Afacaulay  : 
Biit.  Eng..  ch.  iiL 

3.  The  same  as  Manikin^  2. 

4.  A  kind  of  artificial  b;iit  for  fishing. 

"  We  must  try  what  phantoms  and  spooDS  would 
Aa.— Field.  Jan.  2.  188S. 

t  phantom-com,  s.  Light  or  lank  corn. 
phantom -ship,  s.  [Flvino  Dutchman.] 
phantom-tumour,   s.     [ M uscu lar-tu- 

MOUB.] 

•  phSji-to-mat'-ic,  a.   [Eng.  phantom  ;  -atic] 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  phantom. 


*  phftn'-toni  -izo,  v.t.  [Ex^R.  phantom ;  -fzf.l 
To  make,  render,  or  represent  as  a  phantom. 

pha-pi'-naa,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  phap(s);  Lat. 

fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inte.] 

Ornith.  :  In  some  classifications  ft  sub- 
family of  Columbidae. 

ph&ps,  s.     [Gr.  =  a  dove.] 

Ornith.  :  Bronze-wings  ;  a  penus  of  Colnm- 
bid».  with  three  species,  ftom  Australia  and 
Tasmania. 

Fhar'-aoh,  s.  [Gr.  *opa«^  (Pharao) ;  Heb. 
rtnD  (Paraoh),  from  Egyptian  Pro,  Phra  =  the 
sun.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  ancient  mouarchs  of 
Egypt. 

2.  A  game  at  cards  ;  faro. 

"Tlje  dear  delight  of  hreaking  h  Pharaoh  b»nk."i— 
The  Way  to  Keep  Uim,  i. 

3.  A  kind  of  stnmg  ale. 

Pharaoh's  chicken,  s.  The  Egyptian 
vulture. 

Pharaoh's  pence,  s.  pi.  The  coin-like 
nuinmulites  in  the  roi-k  of  which  the  pyramids, 
the  steps  of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  &c.  are 
built. 

Pharaoh's  rat,  s.  The  ichneumon  (q.v.X 

Pharaoh's  serpent*  s.  A  soim-what 
dangerous  chemical  toy  or  firework,  tiist  made 
in  Paris  in  IStis,  and  subsequently  introduced 
into  other  countries. 

"phar'-a-on,  s.    [Faro.] 

Phar-a-6n -ic,  Phar-a-ohn -io,  a.    [Eng. 

Pharaoh;  -nic]     Pertaining  to  tiie  Pharaohs, 
or  ancient  mouarchs  of  Egypt. 

"This  egregious  re^ineinentconsun) mated  the  theory 
of  the  P/tari(ohnic  dynasty."— Cooper .-  Egypt  A  fA« 
PeTifateuch,  p.  25. 

phar-hi'-tis,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Convolvulese.  Pharhitis 
cathartica,  a  St.  Domingo  plant,  furnishes  a 
resin  like  scammony.  The  seeds  of  P.  c(rrulea, 
given  in  doses  of  thirty  to  forty  grains,  are 
cathartic 

*phare,  s.     [Pharos.] 

1.  A  watch-tower,  a  beacon,  a  lighthouM 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  a  harbour. 

2.  Hence,  a  harbour. 

•■  About  the  dawn  of  the  day  we  shot  through  Scyll* 
and  Chiirybilis,  and  so  into  the  phare  ot  MeiwiujL'^ 
Howell,  bk.  i.,  S  1.  let.  26. 

3.  A  top,  a  summit. 

"What  care 
If  U>wer  inountaius  light  their  suowy  phnr*§ 
At  thine  effulgence. " 

Browning     ParacelntM.  v.  M?. 

"  phar'-i-an,  s.     [Pharaoh.]    Egyptian. 

■■Pasadfrom  Phnriau  fiehU  to  Canaan  land." 

J/itti."!      Paraphriue  on  Psalm  ctir. 

phar  i-sa-ic,  phar-i-sa'-ic-^l.  a.  [Lat. 
pharisaicus,  from  j>?iari5eH5,  pharisieus  =  A 
pliarisee  (q.v.)  ;  Gr.  ^apio-ai<eds  {pluirisaikos)  ; 
Fr.  pharisaique.] 

1.  Of  or  peitaining  to  the  Pharisees  ;  re- 
sembling the  Pharisees  or  their  teaL-hiug  and 
manner  of  life. 

"  The  phariiuiL-k  sect  amongst  the  Jews.  '—Cttdworth  : 
intell-  Syitcm,  p.  6. 

2.  Addicted  to  external  forms  and  cere- 
monies; making  a  show  of  religion;  formal, 
hypocritical. 

phar-i-sa'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Pharisaical ; 
-hj.]  In  a  Pharisaical  manner  ;  hypocritically  ; 
witli  outward  show  of  religion. 

*  phSr-i-sa'-ic-al-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  Phari- 
saical; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Pharisaical ;  pharisaism. 

"Theirmaiiy  kinds  of  superstitions,  and  ^fturiiaicai- 
neu"— fuller  :  Mod.  Church  of  Eng..  p.  4B9. 

phar'-i-sa-i§m,  s.    [Fr.  jj/mrwawn*.] 

L  The  doctrines,  tenets,  or  manners  of  th« 
Pharisees  as  a  sect. 

"These  notions  of  relieion  wherever  they  are  found, 
are  but  a  branch  of  tne  old  ^aritaim." —i^Mrp : 
Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  17. 

2.  Rigid  observance  of  external  forms  of 
religion"  without  genuine  piety  ;  hypocrisy  in 
religion. 

"  The  well-meaning  pharisaistn  of  the  Church  could 
injvire  the  Church  alone."— OaiVy   Telegraph,  Oct  C, 

1885. 

•  phSx-i-se'-an.    n.      [Lat.  pharismts;   Gr. 

.^ap.a-aro?    (j'han.-^otvsll      Pertaining    to   or 


fiUe,  f9.t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  flather ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  pdt» 
Syrian,    aa,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


Pharisee  — pharyngognathi 
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following  tliti  teaching  and  maDnera  of  the 
Plian8ee<i ;  pharisatc 

Ph&r'-I-See.  5.  [Lat.  Phariaceus,  Phartsetis :  Gt. 
4>ap((7cuoi  (J'luirisaim),  fn»iu  Aramaic  empliatic 
plural  tri^B  [pcrusiuiyu),  pusUBiblical  Ueb, 
D^^Jnp  {periLshim)  or  ^''Xpn?  (pe7iisUin\  liter- 
ally, the  Eejvarated  ones,  the  equivalent  of 
Biblical  Ueb  'n^3  ^NiMal),  D'!??^?  (Nibdelim) 
(Ezra  vi.  ^1 ;  Neh.  x.  29).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  la  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Fig. :  A  ctmceitcd  and  self-righteous 
Tehgii'tiist  like  the  Pharisee  described  by  Jesus, 
in  Lnke  xviii.  lO-l-l. 

IL  Judaism  (I'l):  The  most  numerous  of 
the  three  divisions  or  orders  of  Judaism  iu  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  other  two  being  the 
Essenes  and  tlie  Saddueees.  They  were  so 
called  bfcausellu'y  kept  aloof  from  Levitically 
impure  food,  scpaiatfd  themselves  from  the 
lawless  peojtle  of  the  land,  and  united  to  keep 
the  Mosaic  law  in  at-tordance  with  Ezra 
vi.  21,  ix.  1,  X.  11 ;  Neh.  ix.  2,  x.  -28.  They 
arose  immediately  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  As  all  the  students  of 
the  law  naturally  joined  this  association,  the 
appellation  Member,  Associate,  *Vin  (cluiber), 
or  Pharisee,  Vy^^  {panu'th),  became  synony- 
mous with  student,  disciple,  lawyer,  scrilie. 
Accordingly,  tliey  represented  the  national 
faith  of  orthodox  Judaism.  Having  to  ex- 
pound, to  adapt  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  administer  such  an 
extensive  and  gorgeous  ritual  as  that  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  some  of  the  Pharisees  fell  into 
extravagances,  and  laid  more  stress  on  trilling 
and  petty  formulae  than  on  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  Hence,  the  Talmud  itself  divides  the 
Pharisees  into  seven  kinds  :  '*  (1)  The  shoulder 
Pharisee,  who  carries,  as  it  were,  his  good 
works  on  his  shoulders  to  boast  of  them 
openly,  and  is  weighed  down  by  his  innuHier- 
abte  virtues;  (2)  the  tinu-gainitig  Pharisee, 
who,  when  you  ask  for  anything,  always  says, 
'  Let  me  go  llrst  to  do  a  godly  work  ;'  (3)  the 
deducting  Pharisee,  who  says,  'Deduct  from 
my  many  virtues  the  few  vices  I  commit;' 
(4)  the  saving  Pharisee,  who  says,  *  I  save  from 
niy  small  means  to  be  able  to  spend  it  on  good 
works;'  (5)  the  Pharisee  who  says,  'Would 
that  I  knew  what  sin  I  committed  that  I 
might  atone  for  It  by  doing  a  good  work;' 
(6)  the  God-fearing  Pharisee,  and  (7)  the  God- 
loving  Pharisee  (Jerusalem  Bemchoth,  ix.  14; 
Babylon  Sola,  22  b),  the  last  two  of  which 
alone  are  to  be  commended."  It  is  the  llrst 
five  kinds  to  whom  the  rebukes  of  Christ  refer, 
and  who  have  given  rise  to  the  term  Pharisee 
being  used  as  synonymous  with  a  strict  ob- 
server of  external  forms  of  religion  without 
the  spirit  of  it.    [Sadducee.J 

ph&r'-i-Bee-i^m,  s.    [Pharisaism.] 

Phar.  M.  [Seedef.J  Master  of  Pharmacy. 
An  American  degree. 

pliar-ma-9eu'-tio,     phar-ma-^eu'-tio- 

al,  a.  IGr.  iftaptMaK^vriKO'i  (pharvuikeutikijs), 
from  <f)apfi.a*(fUT»)«(;)/iar»«iA:fi(f«)=adinggist, 
from  litaptiaKtvui  (phttrnuikeuo)  ^^  to  administer 
drugs  ;  ifniptMaKtv^  (phaniuikeiis)  =  adruggi.st ; 
^dpfiaKOv  (3>/wirniaA:on.)  =:a  drug  ;  Fr.  piuir- 
mafrM(('/u«;  Ital.  &  Sp.  /armuceutico.]  Of 
or  [>ertaining  to  pharmacy,  or  the  art  of 
preiAring  medicines. 

pharmacentlcal-cheniiat,*.  A  person 

who,  after  passing  a  certiui  exaniinatu»n,  Is 
registered  as  such  by  ttie  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Uritain. 

pharmaoeutloal-ohemlstry,  «.    The 

dep-irtntfiit  of  cliemistry  wliicli  inquires  Into 
tbec<impr».sition  nf  the  sctveral  substances  used 
as  nifdieiiie. 

Pharmacentical  Society.^.  A  society 
w.iich  was  comrucnL-ed  in  L«»ndon,  June  1, 
1841, and  olitained  a  royal  charter  on  February 
18,  1843.  The  Acts  16  and  Hi  Vict.,  c.  5«,  and 
81  and  32  Vict.,  c.  in,  empower  it  to  Insti- 
tute exaiiiinatiims  for  those  who  desire  to 
practise  pliarmacy. 

phar  ma-9eu'-tio-al-lj^,  adv.  fEng.  pftar- 
vittceutii'al ;  -hj.)  In  apharmacetUical  manner  ; 
In  the  manner  uf  pharnmcy. 

phar  -  ma -90U'- tics,  «.     [?HARMACRUTir.i 

The  scienet!  of  pharmacy  (q.v.). 


phar-nia-9eu'-tist,s.  [Eu^.  pfiartiuicfut{ic) ; 
-wf.]  One  wlio  is  skilled  in  phanuacy ;  one 
who  prepares  medicines  or  drugs  ;  an  apothe* 
cary  ;  u.  druggisL 

pIiAr'-1Iia-9istf  8.     A  pharmaceutist. 

phar-zna-oo-,  pr^.  (Gr.  <i>dpfi(ucow  (pJuiV' 
innkim)^ii  drug.]  Relating  to  chemistry  or 
to  drugs. 

pliar~ma-cd-ch^r-9ite.  s.  (Pref.  pharmaco' 
antl  Gr.  yoAk-o?  (i/wi/A"os)=  brass  ;  Uer.  phar- 
makochalztt,  pluiruiacolzU.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Olivenite  (q.v.). 

phar-m^-co-dy-nam'-ics,   «.      [Pref. 

pharmaco-,  and  Eng.  dynamics  (q.v.).]  That 
branch  of  pharni;icolo;,'y  which  treats  of  the 
power  or  etlects  of  medicine. 

phar-ma-co-gno'-sis  (g  silent),  ».  [Pref. 
pharmaco-,  and  Eng.  gnosis  (q.v.). J  That 
branch  of  pliarniacology  which  treats  of  the 
natural  and  chemical  history  of  unprepared 
medicines  or  simples.  Also  termed  Pharraa- 
cography  and  Pharmacomathy. 

phar-ma-cog'-ra-phy,  5.  tPref.  pharmaco-, 
and.Gr.  ypai/^w  (r/ra/j/fo)  =  to  write.]  The  same 
as  PuARMOcoGNOsis  (q.v.). 

phar-mac'~o-lite,  s.  [Pref.  pftarmoco-,  and 
Gr.  .\i0o%  (fi(/ios)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  delicate  silky 
fibres,  mostly  in  stellar  groups,  rarely  in 
crystals.  CrystiUizatiou  monoclinic.  Hard- 
ness, 2  to  2-5;  sp.  gr.  2  64  to  2*73;  lustre, 
vitreous  :  colour,  white,  sometimes  tinted  red 
by  cobalt  arsenate ;  translucent  to  opaque. 
Compos.:  arsenic,  61'1  ;  lime,  24*9;  water, 
240  =  100  ;  corresponding  to  tlie  formula, 
(sCaO-f  JHO>,A305  +  5HO.  Found  with  ar- 
senical ores  at  various  localities. 

phar-ma-co-lo  -gi-%  «.    [Pharmacoi-ooy.] 

phar-m^-COl'-^-giet,  «.  (Eng.  pharma- 
colog(y);  -wf.J  One  who  is  skilled  in  pharma- 
cologj' ;  one  who  writes  uptju  drugs  and  the 
composition  or  preparation  of  medicines, 

phar-ma-c6r-d-grj^,  a.  [G  r,  <f>ap^(ucoF  (phar- 
makoii)  =  a  drug  ;  sutf.  -ol'>gy.] 

1,  The  science  or  knowledge  of  drugs  and 
medicines  ;  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

2.  A  treatise  on  tlie  art  of  preparing 
medicines. 

phar-ma-com'-a-thj?,  s.  [Pref.  pharmaco-, 
and  Or.' fLaOdf  (nutthtiii),  2nd  &t)T.  intln.  of 
^at-davut  {manthano)  =  to  learn.]  The  same  as 
Pharmacoonosis  (q.v.). 

*  phar'-ma-c6ii,  s.   [Gr]  A  medicine,  a  drug. 

phar-ma-co-pe -i-a,  s.    [Pharmacop(ei a.  J 

phar-ma-co-poe'-i-a,  5.    [Gr.  ffyaptioKoiroUa. 

(pharm-iko]^'niu),   fr»Mii  ^dptiojcoy  (pharmakon) 
=  a  drug,  and  iroiew  (poieO)  =  to  make ;  Fr. 
phamuicup^e.] 
Chemistry : 

1.  An  official  publication  confciinlng  a  list 
of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Mcdica.  with 
their  characters.  t*:sts  for  determining  tlieir 
purity,  and  doses  to  bo  atlministered.  Almost 
every  civilized  country  has  its  national  phar- 
macopctia,  of  which  those  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  are  nuwt  de- 
serving of  nientiuu.  Tlio  earliest  plnirmu- 
copo'iafl  were  prei>ared  by  the  Aralw,  ihiring 
the  period  fnmi  tlie  ath  to  the  12th  lentury. 
Later  onea  were  issued  by  the  Minlical  .Sr|in,.l 
of  Salerntf.  The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Tinted 
States  Is  drawn  up  by  a  national  conventiim 
ofdidegate-M  I'mni  mpdi<ml  sncieties  and  uuiver- 
eities.     It  is  revised  every  ten  years. 

2.  A  chemical  lalK>ratory. 

pbar-ma-Cdp'-O-list,  ■'i.  [Gr.  t^ap^ruenfruAi^f 
(phamutkojt6ii:i)^n  druggist,  from  ^oipjia^oc 
I jiluirmnkon)  =  a  drug,  and  irwA(u>(;>6/f<'.)=  to 
sell.)  One  who  sells  medicines  or  drugs ; 
an  apotluM-ary. 

phar-ma  06-91  dor"  ito,  «.  [Prof,  phar- 
nuiw-.  and  Eng.  side  rite ;  Gor.  phamuiko- 
tulerii,] 

Min.  :  A  ndneral  occurring  prlnrli>ally  In 
cubes  asMocialed  with  cnpjMT  or'-n.  In  varii'us 
mines  iti  Cornwall,  rarely  tii  other  hicalitles. 
Cleavage  cubic.     According  to  Ui>rtnuid  it  is 


I'seudo-isometric  Hanlness,  2  5 ;  sp.  gr, 
2-y  to  a  ;  lustre,  sonii-whit  atlamantiut  ;  col- 
our, green,  of  varying  shades,  rarely  yellow 
or  brown;  streak,  varying  with  colour";  sub^ 
trans|)arent.  Compos.:  arsenic  acid,  39'8 ; 
I'liospbnricacid,  2'5;  sesquioxide  of  inm,  40'6; 
water,  17'1  =  100  ;  corresponding  with  tha 
fonuula,  3Fe;.(J3A805+  Fe...03,3HO  +  12H0. 

pliar'-m^-93^,  •  fer-ma-oy,  s.    [O.  Fr./ar^ 

i7uicie  (Fr.  pliariiuicit),  fntm  Lat.  ]'hnrinax:u3^ 
from  Gr.  i(>ap^ciKeia  Qt/urrmateui),  from  ^dft- 
fLoKov  (jiluirmakon)  =  a  drug.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  preparing,  com* 
pounding,  and  pieserving  medicines,  and  oi 
dispensing  tliem  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tions uf  medical  ]'rac-titioners ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  au  apothecary  or  jiharmaceutical 
chemist 

2.  A  chemist's  shop. 

•  3.  The  preparing  and  administering  of 
medicines  ;  the  aii,  of  medicine. 

"Such  na  siige  Clilron,  bItp  of  pharmacv, 
Ouce  tau^bt  Achillea,  aiid  Achilles  thM 


•  4.  A  dispensary. 


i*op»  :  Hammr ;  Iliad  xL  B 


•phar'-d  (1),  s.    [Faro.J 

•  phar'-d  (2),  5.    [Pharos.] 

*pliaroh«  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shout  in 
use  among  the  Irish  soldiery. 

"  That  barbarous  PKaroh  mid  outcry  ol  the  soldien.* 
—P.  Boiiund:  fatnden.  IL  7S. 

•  phir-ol'-O-gj^,  5.  [Gr.  (^a'pof  (pharos)  =  a 
iiglithouse  ;  suit,  -ology.]  The  art  or  science 
of  lighting  lighthouses. 

ph^-o-ma'-crus,  s.     [Or.  4,apoi  (pharos)  ^ 

a  mantle,  and  /xa«po«  (nuikros)  =  large.] 

Omilh.  :  A  genus  of  Trogonidie.  Pharonc^ 
crus  mocinno  is  the  Long-tailed  Trogoa  ox 
Qnesal  (q.v,). 

phar'-da,  s.  [Gr.  (See  def.  1);  Lat.  pharm; 
Fr.  phare  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  faro.] 

1.  A  small  ishin<I  iu  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
ui>on  which  was  erected  a  celebrated  tower 
called  the  Tower  of  Pharos,  on  the  top  of 
which  flres  were  kept  to  direct  sailors  iu  the 
bay. 

2.  A  lighthouse,  a  beac<m. 

"The  ruJir  tlint  breaks  the  Pharot  from  Ita  base.* 
Teimj/ion:  Princtu,  vl.  31Jl 

pha-ryn'-gal,  a.  [PHARVNnEAL.]  Of  or 
I'crtainuig  to  the  pharynx,  formed  by  the 
pharynx. 

"  Laws  of  change  as  reearda  tbea?  pharyiigal  tnodl- 
&CAt\\iu»."—Sweel :  Uitt.  Knj.  Soundt.  p.  ». 

pha-ryn'-ge-al,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  «^a'piryf  (phar- 

tingx),     genit.     cjiapuyyo?     (jiharunggos)  =  the 
pharynx  (q.v.);  Lng.  adj.  suff.  -«a/.I 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  the 
pliarynx. 

U  There  are  a  pharyngeal  artery,  vein,  nerve, 
and  plexus. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  The  parts  around  the 
pharynx.     (Dnnglison.) 

pb&r-^-gi'-tis,    8.      [Low    Lat.    pharyna^ 
genit.  pharyngitis):  -t(i;s  (q.v.).] 
PathoL  :  Intlammation  of  the  pharynx. 

pha-r^n-gO-,  pre/.  [Gr.  c^apuyf  (pharvngxX 
genit.  (^dpuyyo?  (jiharunfjgos)  =  the  pbarynx.l 
belonging  to  or  connectctl  with  the  pharynx. 

pharyngo-laryngeal,  a. 

Anttt.t  (tf.  ;  Of  or  brlungjng  both  to  the 
larynx  and  to  the  pharynx.  Tliero  isnpharyiigo' 
Inryngeal  membraiu\  which  may  be  atfected 
with  a  follicular  disease. 

t  pha-rj^n-gd-br&h'-olil-i.   5.  pi.     fPref. 

pluirymi"-,  ami  Mod.  Lat.  6/(t/(c/iia  (q.v.).] 

[cJithy.  :  An  order  (Huxley)  or  suli-onler 
(Owen)  of  Fishes,  coexU-nsive  with  M'illor'a 
sub-class  Ix*pt(x:ardii.  Itctmt.-dns  luic  fandly, 
Cirrostoml,  with  a  single  genus,  Branchloa- 
toma  (for  this  name,  l>elng  two  years  ulderi 
should  replace  AmphioxusX     ILancklet.J 

pha-rjhfl-gO'gna'-thl,  ».  vl.     (Pref.  pharyn- 

(/(»-,  and  Gr.  yyaSov  ((/(ui/Ao-l)  =  a  jnw.) 

Irhlhy.  :  An  order  of  Fishes  established  br 
MulltT.  Part  «»f  the  niys  of  the  <lorsaI,  anal, 
and  ventml  11ns  are  nou-articulnted  spines; 
the  h.wer  pharyngeals  coalesced  ;  air-bladder 
without  pneumatic  duct  As  at  pn-sent  re- 
stricted It  rohlains  four  famllitM  :  I'nniacen- 
triiltp,  Ijabrldie,  Kmbiotocidic.  and  Chronddoa, 


bSil,  b^ ;  p^t.  J^l ;  oat,  90U.  ohoms,  ^hln.  bon«h :  go,  gom ;  thin,  (his  ;  sin,  a^  ;  expoot.  ^enophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 

-clan,  -tlau  ^  sh^n.    -tlon.    slon  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -ylon  ~  zhun.    -olous,  -tlous.  -sious  -  shus.    -bis,  -dlo,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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pharyngography— pheasant 


VERTTCAL  SECTION 
OF  Hl'MAN  THROAT. 
1,  Pharviix  ;  a.  Ton?ue  ; 
6.  Ei.l^lottis;  c.  Opeu- 
iut'  to  the  tesuphaciis  ; 
d.  L-iryiix:  «.  UvtiI.-\; 
/.  Uii|)er  part  of  i>liar- 
ynx ;  g.  Tbe  tuoutlL 


phftr-yn-gOg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  pharyngn-, 
and  Gr.  ypdcfmi  (graplid)  —  to  wiite.J  Au  ana- 
tomical description  of  the  pliaryux. 

phar-3^n-g6r-6-gi^,  s.  tPref.  pJiaryngo-, 
and  Gr.  Xoyut  ilogos)  =  a  word.  ] 

Annt.:  That  part  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  pharynx. 

pha-ryn'-g6-t6me,  s.  [Pref.  pJiaryngo-t  and 
Gr.  TOfj-t)  {lonie)  =  a  cutting,'.] 

Surg.:  An  iiistninient  to  scarify  inflamed 
tonsils  antl  open  abscesses  in  the  paiietes  of 
the  phai\>nx. 

phar-yn-got'-o-my,  s.    [PHARvunoTOME.] 
Surg. :  Tlie  a-'t  or  opprati()n  of  making  an 
incision  int"  the  I'h.iryiix  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  a  tinnnur,  or 
otlitT  obstruction. 

phar'-ynx,  s.    [Low 

Lat.,    from    Gr.   ^dpvy^ 
{pharungx).'} 

1.  Anat.:  The  dilated 
oonimenceuient  of  the 
gullet. 

2.  Pathol :  There  may 
be  a  diifused  erysipelat- 
ous innainination,  an  or- 
dinary or  a  syphilitie 
nlcer'of  tlie  iihaiyiix,  or 
foreign  bodies  may  be- 
come imbedded  in  it. 

plias-ca'-^e-se,  s.  p?. 

lM>'d.  Lat.  piiasc{uiii) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  sufT. 
•aceie.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Mosses,  order  Bryaceae. 
The  roundish  tlieca  ruptmes  the  calyptra 
laterally,  without  raising  it  up  in  a  cap ; 
operculum  none. 

pha8-c6-ga'-le»  s.  [Pref.  phaxoilo}-,  and  Gr. 
yoAT]  {gait)  =  a  weasel.] 

Zool. :  Pouched  Weasels ;  a  genus  of  Dasy- 
oridte,  with  thitje  species  fiom  New  Guinea 
and  Aiistialia. 

phas-col-arc-ti'-nse.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phas- 
cotarcHos);  Lat.  f«  in.  pi.  ailj.  sutf.  -in.*;.] 

ZooL:  A  sul>-fannly  of  PIialan;,'isliit;p  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  gL-nus  Phase ularctos  (q.v,). 

phas -col-arc' -tos,  s.  [Pref.  p7iascol(o)-,  and 
Gi'.  aftKTos  {orLtos)  =  a  bear.] 

ZooL:  The  sole  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Plmscolarctinge.  Tliere  is  but  asinj^le  sjiecies, 
Phascoktrctos  cinercKs,  the  Ki-ala,  or  Native 
Bear.  Clieek  pouches  are  present,  but  no 
external  tail.  The  ribs  are  eleven,  two  less 
than  are  usually  present  in  Marsupials. 

phas-colo-,  pre/.  [Gr.  <;iacrKojXoq  ( phaslcolos) 
=  a  te.itliei  bag.]    Having  a  marsujuum  tq.v.). 

phas~c6-ld-my'-i-daB,   s.  rl.     [Mod.  Lat. 

fliut>i:vloinii{s):   Lat.  fein.  pi.  atlj.  sutf.  -u/<c.] 

Zool.:  Wonjb.its  ;  a  f;iniily  of  Marsupials, 
with  a  single  genus  Piiascoiomys  (q.v.). 

phas-col'-o mys,  s.  [Pref.  phascolo-,  and 
Gr.  fj.vq  (Miii.s)  =  a  mouse.] 

1.  ZooL  :  Wombat  (q.v),  the  sole  genus  of 
the  family  Phascolomyida;.  Tail  rudimentary ; 
gtonj.ich  simple  ;  cierum  very  short,  wide,  and 
with  a  peculiar  verinifoim  appendage.  Three 
species  are  known  ;  tliey  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups;  (1)  rh(i!<colomys  n'ombat  and  P. 
pUtliirhiiiiis,  tiie  Common  and  Broad-nosed 
Wombats;  and  (2)  P.  liUi/>ons,  the  Hairy- 
nosed  W'tmliat.  Thfy  aie  terrestiial.  bur- 
rowing animals,  vegeUible  feeders,  fiom  the 
south  of  Austr.ilia,  Tasmania,  and  the  islands 
of  Bass's  stiaits. 

2.  Pnh<ont.  :  An  extinct  species,  as  lar^e  as 
B  Tapir,  has  bei  n  foiimt  iu  the  Austialian 
Pliocene  deposits.     {Wallace). 

phas'-c6l-6-there,  s.    [PHAacoLoreERiUM.] 

Any  iiMOVi'iual  ul   [lie  gfnu'>  Pliascoloiherinm 
(q.v.),     ((/u'tn,:  lirit.  J-'otsU  Mammals,  p.  *i7.) 

phas-col-o-thcr'-Jt-um,  s.    [Pr<f.  phascolo-f 

aiiu  Oi.  (h}p(Of  {tkcriuii)  z^  a  wild  Weast.] 

Pirhrntit. :  A  g-'nuH  of  insectivorous  Marsu- 
pials. fntiM  I  he  STrMrpsliel.l  Slate  (of  Lower 
O'tliiio  a;^''),  ami  hnving  it-s  nearest  living  ally 
in  L)M.l|.liys(q.v.). 

phas'-cum,  «.      [Gr.  ^f'^a-Kov  (j)haskon)  =  a 
kind  ol  lirlien  on  ir^es,] 
Bot.  :    The   tyjii&il    genus    of   Phascaceae. 


Minute  mosses,  some  of  them  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  growing  on  most  banks, 
clay  fields,  &c. 

phase*  pha'-sxs,  5.  [Lat.  pliasis  (pi,  phases), 
Iroiii  Gr.  (^dffis  {phasis)  =■  an  appearance, 
fnim  tlie  same  root  as  ^utVw  {phnlii6)  =  t-o 
show;  4>aos  (jfhaos)  h'^ht ;  Ft.  piuu,e  ;  Ital.  & 
Sp./a^c] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  appearance  or  aspect 
exhibited  by  anytliing;  especially  any  one 
among  different  and  varying  appearam-es  of 
the  same  object;  one  of  the  var  lus  aspects 
in  which  a  question  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  ;  a  turn,  a  stage,  a  state. 

"Art  lu  ita  most  obvious  i>hasU."—Sir  tF.  Scott: 
Pro$e  M'orkt,  xxi,  85, 

n.  J'echnically : 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  gradual  changes 
nndeigone  by  tlie  moon  in  jassing  from  an 
unillumiiiated  state  (new  moon)  lluuugh  that 
of  a  continually  broadening  crescent  to  a 
complete  orb  (full  moon),  and  back  to  new 
moon  a^jain.  Similar  phases  are  undergone  by 
the  inferior  i)Ianets,  Mercury  and  Venus, 
though,  owing  to  their  small  size  and  the 
exce-.rtive  brightness  of  the  latter  planet  under 
the  telescope,  the  phenomenon  is  not  so  easily 
seen.  Mars,  tlnmgh  a  superior  planet,  has 
slight  phases  ;  when  in  opposition  his  disc  is 
circular,  at  all  other  times  it  is  gibbous.  So 
also  have  S;ituru's  rings. 

2.  Min.  :  Transparent  green  quartz. 

3.  Physics:  Any  one  point  or  portion  In  a 
recurring  seiies  of  changes,  esiwcially  when 
coMti-asted  with  anotlier  point :  as,  the  phases 
in  the  waves  of  vibration,  ia  the  tides,  in  the 
motion  of  a  penduliun,  kc. 

4.  Physiol. :  The  several  changes  which  the 
human  and  other  organisms  undergo  in  the 
progress  from  birth  to  maturity,  and  thence 
ag.nn  to  decline  and  death.  For  details  see 
DENTiiioN,  Pulse,  A:c. 

phas-el.s.  [hut.  phnsf his.)  [Phameolcs.I  The 

French  bean  or  kidney-bean. 

*  phase -less,  a.  [Eng.  phase;  -less]  With- 
out a' phase  or  visible  form. 


phaa-e-o'-le-se,  s.  pi.   [Lat.  phaseol(iis) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  udj.  sutf.  -ea:] 
Bot. :  A  iribe  of  papilionaceous  plants. 

pha-se'-o-lite,  s.  [Gr.  4>'^<nj\o<;  (phaxlos). 
^a<jio\o-;  (pluLsiohs)  —  a  bean,  and  Ai^ot  {lUhos) 
=  a  slx)ne.J    A  fossil  leguminous  plant. 

pha-se'-o-lUS,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  bean 
wuli  an  tilible  legume  ;  diniin.  of  Lat.  phuse- 
lus ;  Gr.  <f)acrr)Aos  {j'liasclos)  =a  kitlney  beau.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  Phaseoleffi 
(q.v.).  Herliaceous  or  sutfrutescent  plants, 
with  pinnately  trifoliate  leaves;  the  leaflets 
with  partial  stipules ;  axilliary  flowers,  with 
their  keel  spirally  twist**d  and  cylindrical ; 
many-seeded  legumes,  with  partitions.  Pha- 
seoliLS  vulgaris  is  the  Kidney-bean ;  P.  multi- 
floriis.  the  bcai  let-runner  (q.v.).  The  former, 
P.  Muiigo,  with  the  vai*.  rculiatiis,  P,  calcara- 
tiis,  P.  aco/iitifoliiis,  P.  lunatus,  and  P.  trilohus, 
are  cultivateil  in  India  for  food  or  fodder. 
The  leaves  ol  the  last  are  considered  by  Indian 
doctors  to  tie  conling,  sedative,  antibilious, 
and  tonic,  and  useful  for  sore  eyes.  The  roots 
of  P.  rtuUatuSy  and  P.  mvltifior'ns  are  narcotic. 
Those  of  P.  Mango,  var.  T(vliatHS,  are  used 
in  India  in  paralysis,  rheumatism,  fever,  &c. 

pha-si-a-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  firom 
phusiamis  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Pheasant-shell :  a  genus  of  Turbinidje. 
Shell  elong;ited,  polished,  richly  cdoured ; 
aperture  oval;  inner  lip  callous,  outer  thin; 
open  ulum  shelly.  Recent  spe<  ies,  twenty- 
five;  small  species  from  Britain,  India,  the 
West  Indies,  ic. ;  lar,'e  ones  from  Australia. 
Fossil  seventy,  from  the  Devonian  onward. 

pha-si-&n'-i'dfe,  s.  pL  [Lat.  phasianius); 
fem.'i'l.  adj.  sull.  -idcE.) 

Orniih. :  A  family  of  Gallinte  or  Game-birds, 
for  the  most  part  of  brilliant  I'lumige.  crested, 
or  with  tufts,  widely  distributal,  but  most 
abundant  in  Eastern  Asia.  Elliot  recognises 
ei'^ht  sub-ramilies:  Pavtininie,  I.,oph<tphorin«, 
M-'leagrime,  Puasianin*.  Eiiph'caminae,  Gal- 
]in:e,  Agelastime,  and  Nuniidinfe. 

pha-si-a~ni'-n89,  s.  pi.  [Lit.  phasian(vs); 
Lat.'fein.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -in-c.] 


Ornith. :  Tlie  typical  sub-family  of  the 
Phasianidie(q.v.).  Body  graceful ;  legs  rafchiir 
long;  tail  much  lengthened,  the  two  central 
featliers  overlapping  those  next.  Head  ci-e.^ted 
or  provided  with  lateral  tnfts.  Genera,  Plia- 
sianus  and  Thaumalea.    {Elliot.) 

pha-si-a'-niis,  s.    [Lat.)    [Piif.asant.1 

1.  Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Phasianinffi  (q.v.).  Bill  strong,  elevated 
at  base,  curved  at  tip  ;  nostrils  partly  hidden 
by  a  membrane,  wings  rounded,  fourth  and 
fifth  quills  longest;  tail  much  lengthened, 
cuneate;  taisi  same  length  as  middle  toe; 
the  male  spurred.  Toes  strong,  outer  longer 
than  the  inner;  claws  short,  curved.  Head 
without  a  crest ;  two  tufts  of  feathers  pro- 
ject  behind  the  ears.  Twelve  species  are 
known,  from  Western  Asia  to  Japan  and  For- 
mosa. Phasianus  eolchicvs,  the  Common 
Pheasant,  is  naturalized  in  Europe.     {Elltut.) 

2.  Pal(Font. :  From  the  Upper  Miocene  at 
Pikermi,  near  Athens,  and  tlie  Post-FIiocene 
of  France. 

pha'-si-du3«  s.  [Lat.  Phasis,  genit  Phasidot 
=  a  river  in  C'-dchis.]    [Pheasant.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Agelastina*.  Bill  strong, 
curved  at  tip  ;  wings  moderate,  fifth  and  sixth 
primaries  longest.  Tarsi  stout,  with  rounded 
scales  in  front,  armed  with  small  spur;  t^es 
long  ;  head  naked.  There  is  but  one  species, 
Phasidiis  niger,  discovered  by  Du  ChaiUu,  in 
Western  Africa.     (Elliot.) 

pha'-sis,  s.     [Phase.] 

*  pha^m,  '  ph^f'-ma,  $.  [Lat.  phasma;  Gr. 
^dafxa  (pkasina),  from  "fiac'cw  {phiiind)  =.  tO 
show.]  An  ajipeai-ance,  an  apparition ;  a 
phantasm,  a  phantom. 

pha^'-xna,  s,  [Gr.  t^do-fxa  (p^£Tnn)=an  ap- 
parition, a  spectre,  from  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  species.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phasmidae 
(q.v.).  The  body  is  filiform  or  linear,  like  a 
stick. 

phaj^'-mi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  lAt.  phasjn(fl); 
Lat.  fem.  jil.  adj.  suff.  -id<c.] 

Entom.  :  Stick  and  Leaf  Insects;  a  family 
of  Cursorial  Orthoptera.  Antenuffi,  thread- 
like; ocelli,  three  or  none;  legs  all  of  equal 
length,  the  (irst  not  prehensile,  thus  distin- 
guisliingthem  from  the  allied  Mantid*  ;  aspect 
like  that  of  a  browTi,  or  of  a  green  and  withered 
twig,  this  disguise  affording  them  protection 
from  their  foes.  Habitat,  the  warmer  countries, 
especially  tlmse  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
A  few  are  fmm  temperate  regions.  Two  are 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  the  best  known  being 
Bacillus  rossi  (Rossi's  Stick-insect),  two  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  from  Italy  and  the 
South  ol  Fiance.  Some  are  larger.  Two, 
Acrophylla  titan,  from  Australia,  and  Bacteria 
aurita,  fiom  Brazil,  each  ten  inches  long,  are 
the  largest  known  insects.  In  some  the  wings 
and  elyti-a  perfectly  resemble  leaves  [Phyl- 
lium],  others  are  apterous. 

phas -sa-Chate»  s.  [Gr.  ^oV<ra  {phassa)  = 
tlie  woud-pi;^eoii,  and  d\dn]<;  (adiates)  =■  an 
agate  (q.v.),J     The  lead-coloured  agate. 

phas' -tine,  s.  [Gr.  <(>ato-TOi  (j^haistos)=  shin- 
ing ;  sufi".    ine  (Min.);  Ger.  plidstin.] 

Min. ;  A  foliated  mineral  witli  a  pearly 
lustre;  colour,  yellowish-;,'ray  ;  feel,  greasy. 
Found  at  Kupferberg,  Bavaria.  Probably  an 
altered  enstatite  (q.v.).     Not  analyzed. 

pb^f-a-gin,  s.  [Gr.  <f>aTTayi]?  (jihattages).'] 
Zool. :  An  animal  mentioned  by  .ffilian  (NcU. 
Hist.  xvi.  0),  but  not  clearly  identilied.  It 
was  probably  Manis  brachyura  {i->entadactyhi)i 
the  Short-tailed  or  Five-tingered  Pangolin. 
[Manis,  Pangolin.] 

pheas'-9.nt,  *  fes-ant.  *  fes-aun,  *  fes- 
auiit,  s.  [Formed  with  excrescent  t  (as  in 
tyrant,  ancien/,  ic).  from  Mid.  Eng.  /esaun, 
from  O.  Fr.  /aidant  phaisan  (Fr.  fais-m),  from 
Lat.  phasiniia  (avis)  =  the  Phasian  (birdX 
from  Phasianus  =  (a.)  of  or  pertiining  to  Plia- 
sis, a  river  in  Colchis  (s.)  a  pheasant,  from 
Gr.  ♦ao-tai'd';  (Phnsianos)  —  (a.)  of  or  peitain- 
ing  to  the  liver  Phasis,  (s.)  a  pheasant ;  Sp. 
faison^faysaii;  lU\l.  fagiano.  The  birds  were 
said  to  occur  in  grejit  numbers  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Pliasis.  now  the  Pioni.] 

Ornith.  :  Phasijiniis  colchicus,  and,  more 
widely,  any  bird  of  the  sub-family  Phasiunmae. 


25te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall«  father;  we.  wet,  here»  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine:  go,  p5t^ 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    te.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  Uw. 
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The  C'xjnmioii  Ptiensanl,  ii<>w  natiinili/ed  lu 
Europe,  ifn>UiI>]>  titid  ltd  origtuol  home  iu  tho 
East.  Martial  (xiii.  7'-i)  suys  thut  it  wa-s 
bruuglit  I'rtnu  Colcliis  in  thu  Ar^^o.  It  wa;^ 
eatei  iiied  by  ftpicures,  but  was  then  unly 
within  reath  of  the  v,ra.\l\iy  {^fa^t.,  ::iii.  46). 
It  is  one  of  the  inM>thi;,'hly  juized  giinie-bitds. 
and  is  strictly  prfs<Tved  iu  the  United  King- 
d()?n.  It  I1.18  a  cluse  time  fmni  Ffhiuiiry  1 
to  Septeinlier  30.  The  adult  male  phedsant  is 
a  beainiful  bird,  about  three  feet  long.  Htad 
and  neck  deep  steel-bluf,  shot  with  gieenisli 
purple  and  brown;  eye  surrounded  by  a  puich 
of  scark't  skin,  speckled  with  bluc-black ; 
ear-coverts  brown;  bark  a  li^ht  golden-ivi', 
the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  tipped  with 
velvet-blackj  of  llie  lower  i>art  marked  with 
l)rown.  Quill  feathers  brown,  of  various 
Bltades ;  tail-feathers  oaken-brown,  barred 
with  a  daiker  shade  and  witli  black.  Bieast 
and  front  of  tlie  abdomen  golden-red  with 
pnrjde  reflections,  feathers  edged  witli  blai-k  ; 
rest  of  abdomen  and  under  tail  -  coverts 
Wa^-kish-brown.  The  female  has  yellnwiali- 
brown  plumage,  and  is  about  two  feet  in 
lengtli.  Other  species  are  P.  shttv:i,  P.  insignis, 
P.  rnongolicus,  P.  torquatiis,  P.  fonr/}saiius, 
P  decoUatus,  P.  versicolor,  P.  elegans,  P.  wnl- 
lichi,  P.  Teevesi,  and  P.  scevniieringi,  known 
respectively  as  Shaw's,  the  Yarkand,  the  filon- 
gnlian,  the  Ring-necked,  the  Forniosan,  the 
Ringiesa  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Green- 
tiatrked  Golden,  Wallich's,  Reeves's,  and  Sceiu- 
meiing's  Pheasant.  Thau-nuilea  piita  is  the 
Golden  and  T.  amherstite  Lady  Airdiersfs 
Pheasant.  Tlie  Silver  Pheasants  is  Euplocomus 
nycthemerus.     (Elliot.) 

plieasant-s2iell»  s.    [Phasianella.] 
pheasant-tailed  jacana,  s. 

Ornitk. :  Hydroj>ha$iatnis  chinirgns  (Scop.), 
Parra  sineiuis  (Giuel.) ;  a  handsome  bird,  con- 
fined to  soutli-eastern  Asia.  Top  of  head, 
face,  throat,  and  neck  white ;  bat:k  of  neck 
pale  yellow ;  upper  phmiage,  shining  dark 
olive-brown,  with  purple  rellectiotis ;  l)eiieath, 
deep  brownisli-blaik.  It  lays,  in  July  or 
August,  four  to  seven  eggs  of  a  line  bronze 
green.     (Jerdon). 

pheasant- wood.  a. 

Hot. :  The  same  as  Partridge- wood  (q.v.). 

pheasant's  eye,  e. 

But.  :  Atliiiiis  i.rsliialis,  A.  autumnalij,  and 
tlie  genus  Adonis  itself  (q.v.). 

phcai^'-ant-ry,  s.  [Kng.  phmzunt :  -ry.]  A 
jilare  where  pheasants  are  reared  and  kept. 

•  pheer» '  pheere.  s.    [Fere  (2),  $.] 

*  pheese,  pheeze.  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Tu  bi.a't ;  t'j  cha-.tise  ;  to  payout. 

"  Au  he  be  proiul  with  me,  I'll  phrrte  hla  pride." 

Hhaketp. :  TroUm  *  Cr.'3iidu.  ii.  9 

phGcse,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  fit  of  fret- 
luliie.ss  ;  peevishness. 

pheej'-^,  a.  [Eng.  pheere),  a. ;  -3/.]  Fretful ; 
peevish ;  querulous. 

phe-gop'-ter-is,  ».  [Gr.  <fr^yo?  (phigos)  = 
oak,  antt  mepi^  ( j,feri»)=  a  kind  of  fom.] 

1.  Hot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Polypodimn.  con- 
taining Polypodium  Phegopleris,  P.  Vryopteris, 
Bnd  P.  aljie^tre,  &c. 

2.  Palceobot.:  Two  species  from  the  Eocene. 
(Elhtridge.) 

phel-i-pce'-a,  «.  (Named  by  Tournefort,  after 
tlie  Phelipeuux  family,  patrons  of  botany.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orobanchaeeae,  reduced 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  to  a  sub-genus  of 
Orobanche.  Steiii  simple  or  bunched  ; 
flowers  with  three  bracts  ;  calyx  tubular,  three 
triffturlolied;  valves  of  thecipsnle  free  above. 
One  species  Phrliptra  {Oro}ian<1u)  cfrruku  is 
British,  being  fonml  on  Arhillam  millr/otium. 
The  ropes  made  In  EK.vptfroni  tlie  tH-ns  of  th-- 
iJnom  palm  are  dyedbtaek  by  Pheltptra  tutfi. 
Dr.  Stewart  says  that  the  bruised  stem  of  /'. 
cnlotropidit  Is  ai>plied  in  India  to  sures  in 
horses. 

phcl-Id-pliU'-tlos.  5.  [G  r.  <i>e\\6K  (phtllos)  = 
cork,  and  Eng.  plastic  (q.v.).j  The  art  of 
niod.-lling  In  cork. 

phcl  -lyl,  s.  [Or.  <f.«AAi«  (phelhs)  =  a  cork- 
taee  ;  -yL] 

CAfm.;Ci7llr-(?)-    Tlio  hypothetical  radical 

of  pliellyl-alcohol. 


phellyl-alcobol, «. 

Ch^/n.  :  Ci7H^0.  Slewrrt's  name  for  a 
white  crystalline,  ueutiiil  subst^mce,  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  cork  ;  he  regarded  it  as  a 
hoiriologue  of  phenol.  It  dissolves  in  5.000 
parts  ot  cold,  in  500  parts  of  boiling  absolute 
ah-.. hoi,  and  melts  at  100*. 

phe-na9'-e  tine,    phe-na9'-e-tui,  «. 

Plitir. :  A  white.  cii,>t;iUiue  product  of  coal- 
tar,  used  HS  an  antipyretic. 

*phen'-a,-9l^m«  ».     Deceit;  falsehood. 

phen'-a-cite,  phen'-a^kite,  ».    [Gr.  4>tfa$ 

{I'hendx)  =  a  deceiver  ;*suU.  -ite;  Ger.  plieTia- 
kit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  which  at  one  time  was 
taken  for  quartz,  lience  its  name.  Crystal- 
liz.ition,  rhonibohedral.  Hardness,  7 '5-8  ;  ap. 
gr.  2''Ji>-3;  lustre,  vitreous;  colourless,  occa- 
sionally wine-yellow  ;  transparent ;  fiarture, 
like  that  of  quartz.  Compos.  ;  silica,  54  "2;  ghi- 
cina,  46-8  —  100,  yielding  the  formula  2BeO, 
SiOo.  Found  n&ir  Ekaterinburg,  Perm, 
Rtisbia  ;  rarely  at  other  places. 

phen-a-OOn'-io,    a.      [Eng.    phen(or),    and 
aco>i(i})ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  phenyl 
and  aconitic  acid. 
phenaconic-acid,  «. 

Cfum. :  CuHeOfi.  An  Isomer  of  aconitic 
acitl,  prepared  by  heating  trichlorophenuinalic 
aeid  with  baryta  water,  and  decomposing  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  cryst.dlizes  iu  small  priMus 
or  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  crystals 
ellloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  volatilize  at 
130°,  and  sublime  at  170°  in  the  form  of 
prisms.  The  salts  crystallize  well,  and  have 
the  geneml  formula  CgHi^O^R-j. 

phen-a-kis' -to  scope,  s.  [Gr.  0*i'oxi(r^« 
{j'hf it(lkisinos)=  iieceit;  illusion,  and  axonfuj 
(shopeo)  —  to  see.]  An  instrument  depending, 
like  tlie  thanniatropeandzoetrope  (ri.v.)  uj.ou 
the  persisteuce  of  visual  impressions  on  the 
retina. 

phen-am'-eine,  «.  (Eng.  p}uTi(ot)  and 
{iuiphth)aiiieijie.] 

Chcm. :  A  name  giveri  to  aniline-violet  by 
Seheurer-Kestirer,  who  re^.^ras  it  as  related 
to  aniline  in  the  same  manner  as  naphtha- 
meine  (oxynaplithylamine)  is  to  naphthyla- 
mine.    {Watts.) 

phcn-3.m'-yl-6l,  «.  [Eng.  phe7i(ot);  amyl, 
and  sutf.  -oT.  ] 

Chem.:  CuHjeO  =  C(jH5(Cr,Hii)0.  Amylic 
plienate.  A  colourless  oil  lighter  than  waier, 
obtained  by  heating  amylic  iodide  with  potas- 
sic  phenate  to  120°  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  has 
a  i)leasant  aronudic  odour,  boils  at  224-225°, 
and  disscdves  in  sulphuric  acid,  furnung  a 
red  liquid  which  gives  no  precipitate  with 
water. 

pb6n-3.n'-thra-<iuin-6ne,5.  [Eng.  pJieniyl), 
and  anthratpiLiwne.] 

CuHiCO, 
Chem. :  Ci^UflOa  =  I  |  Obtained  by 
CiHiCO. 
mixing  hot  solutions  ot  twenty-two  parts  of 
cbrouiie  a>-i<l,  ami  ten  parts  phenantliiene  in 
fifty  jiarts  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  On  adding 
water,  phenaiithinquinone  is  iirecit>itat<'<l,  and 
may  be  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  It  forms 
tutts  of  oi-ange->ellow  needles,  nndts  at  li'S", 
and  is  soluble  in  hot  ah-oliol,  in  Vieiizene,  and 
in  glacial  acetic  acid,  lleiitcd  with  soda-liuie, 
it  is  converted  into  diphciiyl. 

phen-S.n'-threne,  $,  [Eng.  phett(yO,  and 
a7itltr(ac)e)u:.] 

Chem.  :  CuHjo.  A  byilrocarbnn  isomeric 
with  unthiuceiie,  obtained  from  <'rude  anthra- 
cene and  froiti  the  liquid  poi  lion  of  coal-tar 
nil  whit-li  boils  nliove  liW  ;  and  also  formed 
by  passing  stilliene  through  a  red-liot  tnbo. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  )ihil«H,  sllghlly 
Rohibie  in  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in  hot  idt-ohol, 
etlwr,  benzene,  antic  acni,  and  carbon  di- 
aulphide,  melts  at  ny-lOO".  and  boils  at  it4U'. 

phenanthreno  sulphonlc  acid,  s. 

Chrm. :  f'nHy  SO.j.olI.  oblain-d  by  heat- 
ing f"r  some  time  a  mivlure  ■■('  phenanthrene 
and  coi>e>-nti'at'«-d  siilpliuric  arid.  It  I'oruis  a 
crystalline  iiiaM.s  vuiy  suluble  111  water. 

ph£n-&n'-thr5l,  J.  [Eng.  phenantkiieneX 
auff.  -o/.J 

C'ltem. :    C]4U^i)ll).      Pr»'pared    by  fusing 


amuionii-  phenanthrene  sul|  honate  with  po* 
tassic  hydrate.  It  crysialbzes  in  lainime, 
having  a  bluish  fluores' ence,  melts  at  XIU*, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

phen  -ate,  3.    [Eng.  yhmiol) ;  <lU.\ 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  phenol. 

phen'-et  dl,  s.    [Eng.  phm(fiT) ;  ^(JiyT),  and 

sull.  -o/.J 
Chem.:   CglhoO  =  CfiH5(C2H5)0.     Ethylic 

fihenate.  Salilhol.  A  cohmilesa  mobile 
iquid,  lighter  than  water,  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  uf  anhydrous  baiiuin  ethyl- 
salicylate,  and  purifying  by  washing  with 
warm  alkaline  ley.  it  has  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic odour,  boils  at  172',  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is 
not  nlt^ifti  by  potash.  With  cijlorine  and 
bromine  it  forms  crysiallizable  compounds. 

phenetol-sulphurio  acid,  5. 

Chtm.:  C6n4-!^,^-"^  An  acid  formed 
when  phenetol  is  heaiud  with  an  equal  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  aeid.  It  «rystallizea 
in  lancet-shaped  cryst;ils  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  iu  boiling  water 
and  iu  alcohol. 

pheng'-ite,  s.    [Gr.  ii>iyyo^  (phengos)  =  light, 
lut.tie  ;  sull".  -ite;  Ger.  phengit.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  Muscovite  (q.v.)  ;  this  name 
has  lately,  however,  been  adopted  by  Tscher- 
mak  for  eertiiin  niuscovites  which  approach, 
in  their  composition,  to  Lejiidolite  (q.v.^ 
(Her.  Akad.  Il'wn,  1S77-8.) 

2.  The  same  as  PREciOfs  topaz  (q.v.), 

3.  The  same  as  AsHYDitiTt;  (q.v.). 

phen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  pheiU.yO:  -ic-]  Denve4 
tiuiii  or  containing  phenyl. 

phenlc-acid,  s.    [Cakholic-acid.] 

pitre-ni  -clan,  a&  s,    [PHa;NiciAN.) 

plM.n'-l-9ine,  3.  [Eug.  phenic;  and  -ine 
(l7ujn.).J 

C}iem. :  A  brown  amorphous  powder  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitrosulpliuiic  acid  on 
crystallized  phetiylic  alcohol.  U  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic 
acit'  (jd  wIjcii  slightly  heated  melts  and 
turn:'  black.  Like  tiie  aniline  colours.  It  dyea 
silk  and  wool  without  tlie  iuterventiou  of  a 
mordant. 

phc-ni'  clous,  a.  ["Lat  phimiants,  fVom  Gr. 
<i>otvLKtoi  {piiomikeos).']  [Phknicise.)  Per- 
iiiniiig  to  phtiuiciue ;  of  the  culuur  ot  pheui- 
ciiie. 

•  phe'-nj-cop-tcr,  s.    [Pikenicoptkbis.) 

phen'-ix,  s.    [Pikenix.] 

phe'-no-gam,  s.  [Gr.  <paivu>  Miaino)=^  to 
show,  andyttMo;  =  marriage.]      The  same  aa 

PllANEKOOAM  (q.v.), 

phc-no-ga'-mi-an,  o.     [Piiesooam.J    The 

same  as  I'ha.^kkooamic. 

phe-nO'gilm'-ic,    phc  ndg'-a-moiis,   a. 

iriiK.NouAM.]  The  same  us  i'liANkiitouAUio 
(q.v.). 

phc-no'-lEc,  o.     [Eng.  phr7w(();  -tc]    Derived 

Iruin  or  cotilaining  phenol. 

phonolc  acid,  s. 

Chrm.  :  C^iU^U.,.  Au  if»nnier  of  colUnic  acid, 
obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  biriizi'nu  in 
fiMiiing  sulpliiiiic  acid  to  100*.  and  gratlnally 
adding  small  pieces  of  acid  poiassic  cnromii[«; 
or  it  may  be  prei'iued  by  iltHtitling  coal  tar 
with  dilute  nilric  aeid.  It  has  an  acini  tast'O, 
is  slightly  sol.ibte  in  cohl,  mon-  sidublo  in 
boiling  water,  very  sobiblu  In  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  tiU*.  From  a  satuinU-d  hoi  Milulion 
it  se]<art(tes  as  a  heavy  ml,  wioch  Holidillea 
Inimediiitoly  cm  cooling.  It  furuis  crystaUtne 
Kjilts  with  the  alkalies. 

pho'-ndl,  5.     (Or.  0aujj  (j/xiiruJ)  =  to  show.] 

[Cakuulk:  Aiii>.] 

phenol-blne,  a 

Chrm.  :  Aziilin.  A  b1ui«  dye  obt.ilned  by 
heiting  tlvt*  p.rtji  of  pa-oniu  witlt  six  or  fight 
partM  of  aniline  for  ttuvcml  houii'.  It  is  in- 
Bxlnblo  lu  unt«r,  but  aolublu  lu  alcohol  and 
ether. 


bSil.  b^ ;  p6dt.  j6Wl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gom  :  thin,  (his :  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -Ing. 
-oion,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  —  shiin ;  -tion,    ^ion  -  zhiin.    -oloua,  -tlous.  -slous  —  shiLS.    -bio,  -die,  ii.c  —  b9l,  dol. 
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phenolic— phenyl 


phe-ndl'-io,  a.  [Eiv^.  pkejwl ;  -ic.]  Contain- 
ing or  derived  from  phenol. 

phe-noV  o  gy,  «.  A  contraction  of  plie- 
nonienulogy. 

phe-no-mal'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  %^heRo(l),  and 
■malic]     Derived  horn  plienol  and  malic  acid. 

phenomalic-acid,  s. 

Cliem.  :  CgHioOs.  A  hnmol<igue  of  malic 
acid,  obtained  by  heating  a  comentraUcl 
aqueous  solution  of  trichlorophenoiiialic  acid 
with  zinc  powder,  and  assisting  the  action  by 
adding  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
from  time  to  time,  till  the  ziiic  is  completely 
dissolved.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether. 

phenom'-en-al,  *  phse-noxn'-en-al,    a. 

[Fr.  pfUnomcnaL]  Rbkiting  to  or  connected 
with  a  phenomenon  or  phenomena;  of  the 
nature  of  a  phenomenon ;  very  remarkable 
or  unusual. 

phe-nom'-en-al-i^m, *.  [Eug.  pJicnojiunai; 
•ism.] 

Mental  Phil. :  The  doctrine  that  all  things 
which  we  see  are  simply  phenornt-na  in  the 
literal  sense,  apjiearantes  and  nnthing  more  ; 
the  same  as  the  idealialic  philosophy  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume. 

pile  nom'-enal-ize,  v.L    To  treat  as,  or 

Convert  into  a  plii-uumcnun. 

phe-nom'-en-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  pheno- 
menal; -ly.]  lu'the  manner  of  a  phenomenon  ; 
extraordinary,  wonderfully. 

phe-nom'-Sn-ii^m,  s.  [Eng.  phenomeii(on) ; 
-ism..]  The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the 
phenomenists. 

phe-nom'-en-ist*  <.  [Eng.  pJunome7i(on) ; 
-ist.] 

Mental  Phil. :  One  who  believes  in  the  doc- 
trine of  phenomenalism  (q.v.). 

phe-ndin-«n  dl'-6-gj^,  s.     [Gr.  <t>atv6fitvuv 

(j)haiiwmfnon)=^R  I'lienomenou  ;  sutf.  -ology.] 
A  description  or  history  of  phenomena;  a 
treatise  on  phenomena. 

"To  form  an  expressive  cootrast  with  nntology,  a 
t«rm  has  tieen  ^iveu  currency  by  some  living  pbilo- 
■optiers :  aiid  though  I  believe  the  coinage  liaa  uot  cut 
much  circulation  In  this  realui.  Itcertatuly  passes  lor 
a  legal  tender  in  Uennany.  The  term  1&  uh^H-mfn- 
Otogy.  aiid  te  cautiously  expressive  mI  its  preciae 
objects— tl>e  apparent  in  cuntnut  with  the  real, 
Tt>  ^aivofi-fvov,  as  distinguished  from  to  ov. 
The  word  was  coined,  I  believe,  by  He^jel."— If.  A. 
Butler:  Lectures  on  the  Hiitory  of  AncieiU  Phito- 
topliy.  lect  ill.  autl  Hole. 

phe-Bom -en-on,  *  phae-nom'-en-dn  (pi. 

phe-nom  -ena),  s.  [\^\\.  pha-noTnenon, 
trotu  Gt.  i^aifOfievof  (phainoiuenon),  prop,  the 
neut.  of  the  pass.  par.  of  tftalvofxat.  (phainomai) 
^to  appear;  Fr,  phenomene  ;  Ital  &  Sp.  feiio- 
meno,] 

1.  Lit.:  An  appearance;  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eye;  anything  visible;  what- 
ever in  matter  or  spirit  is  apparent  to  and  is 
apprehended  by  observation,  either  in  the 
exterual  world  or  in  the  human  mind  ;  the 
appearances  protiuced  by  the  ai^tion  of  dif- 
ferent ft)rces  upon  matter  :  ;  ^.,  the  phenoTnena 
of  nature,  mental  j>/Lefiome;ia,  &c. 

2.  fig.  :  A  remarkable  or  unusual  appear- 
ance;  that  which  strikes  us  as  strange,  un- 
common, or  extraordinary  ;  a  very  remarkable 
or  extraordinary  person,  thing,  or  occurrence. 

phe  nopli-thal'-ind'Sodpe.s.  [Gr.  (fiaiVo^ai 
{phainonuii)  =  to  appear,  and  Eng.  ophthalvio- 
scope  {(\.v.).]  An  apparatus  for  investigating 
the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  invented  l)y 
Dondeis  of  Utrecht,  and  announced  in  1S70. 
(Haydn.) 

pben-o-qnin-one',  s.  [Eng.  phmo(l),  and 
quinone.] 

Chem. :  C18H14O4.  A  crystalline  body  pro- 
duced when  aqueous  solutions  of  phenol  and 
quinone  are  mixed.  It  forms  red  needles, 
melting  at  71°,  and  dissolves  in  potash  to  a 
blue,  and  in  ammonia  to  a  green  solution. 

phe'-nose,  s.    [Eng.  phen(ol) ;  -ose.] 

Chem. :  C6H^OH)6.  Benzene  hexahydrate. 
An  amorphous  hygroscopie  body,  which  gives 
secondary  hexyl  iodide,  CgHisI,  on  heating 
to  120°  with  hydric  iodide.  (Strecker-JVis- 
licenus.) 

phe-ndx-a-^ef-ic,  a.  [Eng.  phen(yl),  and 
oxacetic]  Derived  from  or  containing  phenyl 
and  oxacetic  acid. 


phenoxacetlcacid,  s. 

CHHO. 

Chem.:  CgHsi  PhenylglycoUic  acid. 

COHO. 
Formed  by  heating  bitt«r  almond  oil  for 
thirty-six  hours  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.  Itcrystalli&'s  in  prisms,  which 
melt  at  115°.  and  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid 
by  oxidation. 

phen'-yl,  s.     [Eng.  phen(nl);  yl.] 

Chf7n.  :  C6H5.  Theradicalof  phenol,  known 
in  the  form  of  chloride,  CgHaCl.     In  the  free 

state  it  exists  as  r'"!!^  i  .  and  is  produced  by 

the  action  of  sodium  on  phenylic  bromide, 
and  by  a  variety  of  other  ways.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  shining  laminae,  melting  at 
70',  and  boilini;  at  240°. 

phenyl-acetamlde.  s. 

Chem.  :  CeUsiC^lh^-*)'^'^.  Acetinilide.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  aniline  on  chloride  of 
acetyl.  It  forms  shining  colourless  laminse, 
melting  at  112%  moderately  soluble  in  water, 
also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

phenyl  acrylio-acid,  «.     [Ginnahic- 

ACID.] 

phenyl-allyl  alcohol,  $.     [Cinnvlic- 

ALCOHOL.) 

phenyl-amyl,  s. 

Chem.  :  CiiHxe=  C6H5.C5H1J.  A  hydrocar- 
bon obtained  by  careluily  distilling  a  mixture 
of  sodium,  bromobenzeiie,  and  amyl  bromide 
diluted  with  benzene.  It  is  a  transparent, 
colourless  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0*859  at  12°,  boils  at 
195°,  and  dissolves  at  a  gentle  heat  in  fum- 
ing suljihuric  acid,  foniung  a  sulpho-acid, 
CjiHisSO;^.  By  oxidation  with  potassium 
chromate  it  is  changed  into  benzoic  acid. 


phenyl-anisamide.  s. 

Chcvu :  CuIiisNO- 


Produced 


by  the  action  of  anisyl  chloride  on  aniline.  It 
is  Rolnhle  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crys- 
tallizes in  slender  needles,  which  sublime  at  a 
gentle  heat. 


phenyl-benzamlde,  9. 

Chem.  :    Ci^iUnNO^C;  "^ 


ih    ) 
H5OVN. 
H      J 


Benzani- 


lide.  A  crystalline  compound  produced  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  aniline.  It 
forms  shining  scales,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Heated  with  pot- 
ash, it  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  potassiimi 
ben  20a  te. 

phenyl-benzene,  s.    [Diphektl.] 

phenyl-benzoyl,  $.  [Benzophenonb  ; 
Ben  ZONE.] 

phenyl '  benzylamlne»  *.      [Phentl- 

TOLVI.AMI.NE.] 

phenyl-bromlde.  s. 

Chem.  :  L'eHjBr.  Monoliromobenzene.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  bromine  on  benzene, 
under  the  influ'^nce  of  diffused  sunlight.  The 
oily  product  formed  is  treated  with  soda  ley, 
and  carefully  rectified  from  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  the  portion  distilling  at  154°  collected 
apart.  It  is  not  attacked  by  caustic  potash, 
but  by  the  action  of  sodium  is  convert«d  into 
phepyl,  g^Hs. 

phenyl-brown,  a. 

Chem.  :  An  explosive  colouring  matter 
obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  and 
sul|»liuric  acids  on  phenol.  According  to 
Bolley,  its  explosive  character  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  dinitro- phenol. 

phenyl-bntylene,  s. 

Chem. :  CioU]2-  A  colourless,  aromatic  oil, 
sp.  gr.  0-915  at  15"5°,  obtained  by  mixing 
benzyl  chloride  with  allyl  iodide  in  ethereal 
solution.  It  boils  at  178-1^0°,  and  by  oxidation 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  yields  an  oil  which 
smells  of  bitter  almond  oil. 

phenyl-butyramide,  s. 

Chem.  :  CioHjaNO.  A  crystalline  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  butyric  anhydride 
on  aniline.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  90°,  and  distils 
witliout  alteration. 


phenyl-carbonate,  s. 

Chem. :  C03(C6H5)2.  Obtained  by  heating 
phenol  and  liquid  phosgene  to  140-150°  in  a 
sealed  tube.  It  cry.stallizes  from  hot  alcohol 
in  white,  silky  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  78°, 
giving  off  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  and 
sublimes  in  long  needles. 

phenyl-cyanide,  s.    [Benzonitrilb.] 
phenyl-diamine,  s. 

Chem.  { PI. )  ,■  Diat<3mic  ammonias,  having  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  phenyl,  and 
two  or  three  otlier  hydrogen  atoms  by  a  di-or 
tri-atomic  radical,    lll'atts.) 

phenyl-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  CioHmO  =  CeHs.O.CeHj.  Obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  cupric  benzoat^.  It 
crysUdlizes  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  30% 
boils  at  250°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

phenyl-ethylene,  s.    [Cinnahenb.] 
phenyl-glycerin,  s.    [Stycerine.] 
phenyl-hydride,  s.    [Benzene.] 
phenyl-imisatln,  s. 
Chem.  {PL):  ChHioNsO.    Compounds  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  aniliueanditssuhstitu- 
tion  derivatives  on  isatin.    They  crystallize 
from  alcohol  in  yellow  or  orange-yellow  needles, 
sparingly  soltble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,   and   are   decomposed,  when  treated 
with  acids,  at  the  boiling  heat. 

phenyl  malamic  -  acid,  s.  [Mala- 
wi uc- acid.] 

phenyl-malamide,  s.   [Malanilide.j 

phenyl-tnallmide,  a.    [Malanil.) 

phenyl-mercaptan,  5. 

Chem. :  CgHsHS.  Sulphydrate  of  phenyl. 
Formed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  to 
sulpho-phenylic  chloride,  and  distilling  tte 
liquid  after  twenty-four  hours.  The  mer- 
captau  comes  over  in  the  aqueous  vapour  as  a 
colourless,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  oil, 
having  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  Sp.  gr. 
1-078  at  14°.  It  produces  a  burning  pain  when 
placed  on  the  skin,  and  its  vapour  causes 
giddiness.  Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  combines  with  the  metals,  formmg 
mercaptides. 

phenyl-methane,s.  [Bgnzvl-benzene.] 

phenyl -methyl,  s. 

Chem. :  J^*»u^  r  •    Produced  by  the  a-tion  o| 

bromobenzene  on  bromide  of  methyl  in  pure 
anhydrous  ether.  The  distillate,  rectified  two 
or  three  tinie.s  in  contact  with  sodium,  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  smelling  like  benzene.  Sp. 
gr.  "SSI.  Boils  at  111",  and  dissolves  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  sulphotoluylic  acid. 

phenyl-mucamide,  s. 

Chem :  CiaH^oNsOe  =  C6H806(NHC6H5)2. 
Obtained  by  heating  mucic  acid  with  excess 
of  aniline.  It  forms  small,  thin,  white  laminee, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcoliol,  ether,  benzene, 
and  dilut*  mineral  acids,  but  is  decomposed 
on  boiling  with  potash. 

phenyl-oxaloramlde,  s.    [Oxalura- 

nilide.] 

phenyl-phenol,  s.    [Diphenvlol.] 
phenyl  phosphamic-acld,  s. 

C6H5  )n 
Chem.:{PO)"')-ri.    Phosphanilicacid.   Ob- 
H      )^ 
tained  by  Schiff  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  on  aniline. 

phenyl-phosphate,  s. 

Chem.  :  P04(CtiH5>i.  Prepared  by  treating 
phenol  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  wash- 
ing the  product  with  soda-ley  and  water,  and 
dissolving  in  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  trans- 
parent needles,  insoluble  in  wat-er,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  sulphuric  acid,  and 
melts  at  100°.  Treated  with  potash  in  excess 
iL  is  converted  into  diphenyl-phosphoric  acid 
and  phenoL 

phenyl  phthaUunic-acid,  s. 

HCeHs    )  N 

Chem. :    CuHnNOa  =  (CgHiOg)"  Vq.     A 

crystalline  substance  obtained  by  boiling 
phenyl-pbthalimide  with  ammonia  containing 


l&te,  fat.  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cfib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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s  little  alciih"!.      It  ia  slightly  soluble    in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,      iustd 
witli  potash  it  gives  otf  auiline. 
phenyl-phttinllmlde, '. 

Chcm. :   CuH„NO.  =  ^^tX"^'  }N-     «'^ 
toined  by  melting  a  mixture  uf  aniline  aii.l 

Ehthalie  acid,  and  dissolving  out  inipunlies 
■om  the  cold  pulverised  mass  by  boihug 
mleoliol.  It  forms  beautiful  colourless  needles, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  203*. 
pbenyl  snlpbide,  >. 
Own. :  c'lJ'  l-S-  Formed  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of'sulphobenzolate  of  sodium,  that 
TWrtion  of  the  distillate  boiling  at  21I2'  bein;^ 
iurther  reetilied  in  presence  of  hydrogen.  It 
b  then  uo.irly  colourless,  with  a  sliijht  yellow 
tinge,  and  faint  alliaceous  odour.  It  is  highly 
refractive,  has  a  specill<^  gravity  of  1-09,  is-  in- 
goluble  in  water,  e.asily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  niiscible  in  all  )iroportions  with  ether  and 
benzene.  A  disulpliide  of  phenyl  is  fonin'l 
from  phenyl  inereaptan  byoxidation.CCsHs)*;. 
phenyl-tolylamlno,  s. 
Chem. :  CelljCLVH;)!!  N'.  Formed  by  digest- 
ing a  mixture  of  acetate  of  rosanilinc  and 
toluidine  in  a  flask  for  some  hours,  distilling 
the  liquid,  and  adding  to  the  distillate  hydro- 
chloric aeid  and  w.iter ;  phenyl-tolylamine 
geparat.'s  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass.  It  melts  at  87",  boils  at 
8S4'5',  and  is  converted  into  a  blue  compound 
by  nilne  acid.  Its  compounds  with  acids  are 
easily  decomposed  by  contact  with  water. 

phenyl-trlamlne,  s. 

Chem. :  Bases  derivable  from  a  triple  mole- 
enle  of  ammouia,  H9X3,  by  the  substitution 
of  one  or  more  atoms  of  phenyl  for  an  eipial 
number  of  hydrogen-atoms,  and  of  a  polya- 
tomic railical  for  a  number  of  hydrogen-atoms 
corresponding  to  its  atoinieity.    (H'ads.) 

phS-nyI-&m'-iLC,  a.    [Eng.  phenyl,  and  amic.] 
Uerived  from  or  containing  phenyl  and  am- 
monia. 
phenylamlo-acld,  «.    [Anilic-acid.) 
phe-nyl-a-mide, s.  [Eng.  j)/i«iiy(,andomi(;e.l 
Chrm.  ()'(.).•  Aiiilide.s.   Amides  in  whieh  one- 
third  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyl. 
Tliey  are  fonned   l.y  the  dry  distillation  of 
aniline  salts,  or  by  the  action  of  aeid  anhy- 
drides   on    aniline  — e.g.,    aniline    benzoate, 
C7HfiOo.Csn7N  -  H.p  =  phenyl -benzamide, 
CjalliiNO. 
phe-njl'-a-mino.  ».      [Eng.    phenyl,   and 
omiTuf.  1 

Chem.  (PI.):  Organic  bases  derived  from 
ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by 
one  or  more  at.)nis  of  phenyl.  Phenyl  dia- 
mines are  diatiinic  ammonias,  having  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  phenyl,  and 
two  or  moreatoms  by  adiatomic  radieal— p.?., 
ethylene-diiihenyl  diamine  =  (C2UJ''(C6ll5)2 
H.,Nj. 
phe-nj^l-am-mo'-nl-am.  >.  [Eng.  jihenyl, 
and  animo'itiim.] 

Chem.  (I'D:  Coinpimiids  derivable  from 
ammonia  by  the  aubslitution  of  phenyl,  ic, 
for  equivalent  quantities  of  hydrogen.  The 
io<lide«  of  these  compounds  are  obtained  by 
treating  a  tertiary  phenylamine  with  an  alco- 
holic iodide  In  a  sealed  tube  ;  as  diethylaiii- 
line  treated  with  iodideof  ethyl  ylchls  iodide  of 
triethylo-phenylamiiionium  =  (C.jH5)aC|jIl6NI. 

phe  njl  in-l-line,  »■      lEng.  phenyl,  and 

aniliM.)     IDlPlltSVLAMINE.) 

pbdn'-j^l-ate,  ».       [Eng.,  4c.  phmyl;    -aU 
(C/iem.).] 

Chem.  (PI.):   The  metallic  derivatives  of 

Sheiiol  corresponding  to  the  alkylates,  and 
oriveii  from  phenol  by  the  action  of  basic 
oxides  and  hydrates.  They  are  very  unstable, 
being  decomposed  oven  by  carbonic  acid. 

phSn- j^l-ene, «.    [Eng.  pActjI ;  -tm.] 

Chem.:  Cell,.     A  liquid  found  by  Cliurch 

among  the  prodiiets  of  the  distillation  of  a 

mixtiiio   of   pheiiylic    chloride   and    aodiuin 

amalgam.     It  bolls  at  91*. 
pbenylone  diamine,  •. 
Chem. :  C„ll8Nj=<*^»|jj''  }N^    Ab»«e  pro- 

dnccd  hy  the  action  of  reducing  ngentJi  on 


nitniniline.  When  fix-ihly  distilled  it  is  a 
heavy  oil,  but  it  gradually  solidilies  to  a  mass 
of  crystals  ;  melts  at  03',  boils  at  iSl',  distil- 
ling without  deiomposition.  and  is  soluble  m 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
is  a  di-acid,  and  forma  salts  which  crystallize 
easily. 
pho-nyl'-lC,  a.  (Eng.  phenyl;  -ic]  Derived 
from  or  containing  phenyl. 

phenyllc-acld, .'.    iPhesol.] 

plienylic  alcohol,  ».    [CAuuoLic-AaD.) 

phenylic-oxido,  1. 

Chem, :  £'S^  i  O.  A  colourless  oil  obtained 
by  Linirricht,  bv  subjecting  benzoate  of  cop- 
per to  ary  distillation.  It  has  an  odour  of 
geraniums,  boils  at  2tiO*,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in 
ether.  When  heated  with  eoneentrated  sul- 
phuric aeid,  it  yields  a  white  crysUdline  body 
resembling  phenyl. 

phen'-yl-ide,  s.    [Eng.  phenyl ;  -ide.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  phenylic  acid. 
phenylide  of  benzoyl,  t.     [riiE.svL- 
BENZ0YL.1 

phe'-on,  s.    [Etym.  doubtftil.] 

•  1.  Old.  Lang.  :  The  barbed  head  of  a  dart, 
arrow,  or  other  weapon. 

"  Canst  ttiou  bla  akin  with  IjArbed  Phetmt  pierce  t" 
tijjtueiter :  Job  Triiiittplntiit.  iv.  690. 

2.  Her. :  A  charge  in  her- 
aldry representing  a  broad, 
barbed  arrow  or  head  of  a 
javelin,  which,  being  carried 
like  the  modern  mace  before 
royalty  by  the  serjeantat- 
ariiis,  became  a  royal  mark, 
and  is  still  used  to  diMiote 
Crown  property,  and  termed 
the  Broad  B,  or  broad  arrow.  pnKON. 

pheo-spor'-e  SB,  s.  pi  (Gr.  <(iaids  (jitaios^ 
=  gray,  and  <rit<>pot  (,.-poio>),  or  crnofio (siwru) 
=  seed.] 

Bot  :  A  name  proposed  by  Tliuret  for  a 
primarysectionof  iliiosporousAlgals,  conipre- 
hending  those  which  have  the  spores  brown 
or  olive.  Tribes  Ectocarpese,  MyrionemeiE, 
Chordariese,  Sporochneie,  Puiictaiieie,  Uicty- 
osijihonex,  Seytosiphouese,  Laminarieie,  and 
Cutlerieai. 

phe-ru'-sa,  s.   (Gr.  *<pou<ra  (P/ierouso)  =  the 
daughter  of  Kerens  and  Uoris.) 
ZooU  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pherusidie. 

phe-ru'-SI-daa,  ».  pi-  (Mod.  Lat.  pherus(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -icie.) 

Zoo(.  :  A  family  of  Annelids,  sub-order 
Errantia.  Body  h.iig.  cylindrical ;  head  with 
two  strong  forked  tentacles  ;  buccal  paiiiUie, 
and  branchial  Ulameuts  retractile. 

ptai'-al,  s.  (Fr.  phUiU,  from  Ut.  phinla,  from 
Gr  iiiAil  (phiali)  =  a  broad,  flat,  shallow  eup 
orbowl;  lUil.;in(a.)  (Vial.)  A  biikiII  glass 
vessel  or  bottle  ;  cs\iec.  a  bottle  used  for  medi- 
cines ;  a  vial. 

"  Take  tbon  thli  I'hOtl.  being  then  In  bed." 

a/MiAM/'.  :  llomto  i  Julu:t,  IV.  1. 


^  Phial  offimr  elemtnis  . 
I'hysics:  A  long,  naiTow,  glass  bottle  contain- 
ing mercury,  water  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  alcohol  coloured  red.  and  naphtha. 
When  shaken  they  mix,  but  when  left  at  rest 
they  arrange  them.selves  aceording  to  their 
relative  densities  ;  the  mercury  lowest,  the 
water  next,  then  the  alcohol,  and  the  na)ihtha 
highest  of  all.  The  instrument  is  used  to 
show  that  liquors  tend  to  arrange  themselves 
aceording  to  their  relative  densities,  anl  that 
till  they  do  so  no  stable  equilibrium  can  be 
established. 
•  phi'-ol.  v.t.  (Phial,  a]  To  put  or  keep  In 
or  as  in  a  phial. 

"  Full  oil  my  fiMiceleM  heiwl  Ita  |«'((nlVI  wrath. 
Mny  fi»te  eibiiUBf '     .1Ai.>i*f"ne     Lort  *  Umour. 

Phi  ga-U-an,  PU-ga  16-an,  a.  (Seedefl 
of  or  iHsrlaining  to  I'hlgalia,  an  ancient  town 
In  the  Pclol>oiiiiesiis, 

Phlgallan-marbles, ».  r^-  ■*  collection 
of  twenty-three  sciilplnml  marbles  In  alti>- 
rellevo,  found  among  the  nilna  of  the  temple 
of  Awllo  Epicurus,  in  what  Is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  town  of  riilgnlla.  now  pre- 
Bcrve<l  in  the  British  Mnsuiim.  They  originally 


forni'd  the  Irnze  of  the  temple,  and  are 
in  slabs  of  ab.iut  four  feet  Uve  inches  in 
length,  and  two  feet  one  inch  in  breadth. 
Tiny  repri'sent  the  battles  uf  the  Ceuuuia 
and  Ani.izoiis. 

phU-,  prrj.    [Philo-.] 

phil'-a-beg, ».    [Fillibeo.] 

pha-adel-pba -96-89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
philadelpKn^) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -iMXie.) 
Bot  :  Syringas  ;  an  order  of  Epigynnus 
Exogens,  alliance  Grossales.  Shrubs  wili 
deciduous  leaves,  opposite,  and  without  dol- 
or stipules.  Flowers  in  tiichotoinous  cyiiies, 
calyx  with  four  to  ten  divisions,  petals  four 
to  ten,  white  or  pink  ;  stamens  indeniiile, 
stvles  distinct  or  united  ;  capsule  half  in- 
ferior, witli  four  to  ten  many  seeded  cells. 
Found  in  the  ijoiith  of  Kuroiie,  Iinlia,  Japan, 
and  North  America.  Known  genera  three, 
species  twenty-five.    (Limlley.) 

Pha-ai-der-pbi-an,  a.  i  «.    (See  det  J 
A,  .4*  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Philadelphia. 

2.  Of  or  perfciining  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphua. 
"Q,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Philadelphia. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI):  A  society  of  Theoso- 
phical  Pietists,  founded  in  lliOa.  under  the 
title  of  "The  Philadelphian  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Piety  and  Divine  Pliilo- 
soiihy."  It  originated  with  an  old  lady  named 
Jane  Lead  (Hi2»-1704),  a  close  student  of  the 
works  of  Jacob  Boehrae,  and  herself  a  volii  ■ 
miiious  writer,  who  professed  to  hold  inter- 
course with  spirits.  The  influence  of  the 
Philadeliihian  Society  may  be  traced  in  tlio 
works  of  William  Law  (IoS(;-17l51),  and  it  le« 
its  impress  on  early  Methoviism. 

Philadelphian  Chnrch,  ».     [Soura- 

COTTlA-N'.] 

phfl-a^delpb'-ite,  s.  [From  Pliiladelph(ia); 
sulT.'-ite(Min.).} 

Min. ;  A  iiiineral  with  micaceous  structure. 
Hardness  IS;  s|i.  gr.  ^-SO  ;  colour,  brownish- 
red  ;  gi'easy.  Very  hygroscopic,  on  hcitmg 
exfoliates,  a  small  fragment  raising  .'.0000 
times  its  own  weight  Analysis  yielded: 
silica,  85-73  ;  alumina,  15-77  ;  se.squioxide  of 
iron,  12-46;  protoxide  of  iron.  2-18;  mag- 
nesia U-5(i  ;  lime,  1-46  ;  soda,  090  ;  potish, 
6-81 ;  water,  4-34  ;  titanic  aciil.  10:i ;  vanadio 
acid  0-:i7 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0-50 ; 
protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  0  uc. ;  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  0-08;  phosphonc  aei.l,  0-11; 
traces  of  lithia,  chlorine,  sulphnrie  acid,  &C 
=  100-3ii.     Related  to  \eriniculitc  (q.v.). 

phD-a-der-phiiB,  s.  [Or.  ^lAoJeA^otCp/iiJa- 
delphos)  =  a  sweet  flowering  shrub,  perhaps 
the  jasmine.] 

Bnt. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Philadel- 
phacea-  (q.v.).  Philadelphus  coronarins,  a 
Uimalavan  slinib,  is  often  planted  in  India 
for  onia'ment.  Its  flowers  are  sweet-scented; 
formerly  thev  were  bilievcd  to  l>e  tonic,  but 
they  are  iirin'cipally  used  for  adulterating  oU 
of  jasmine. 

pun-SB -ter-Ss.  «.  [Pref  pft«-.  and  Gr.  ol.nit 
(oif(e<)  =  equality.    (/l5ii.i.«i--.)1 

Omith.:  A  genusof  Ploceiiiie(q.v.).  (Gros- 
beak, Weavek-bibd.) 


•  pbD  a-le-thist,  j.  (Pref.  pM(-  and  Or. 
.A^fl.|<'(<W.l'i")  =  tnie.l   A  lover  of  the  truth. 

"To  Ihc  Beueroiis,  l.iK.iilou..  an.l  lii.llfloue  plula- 
letkUt  Tlioniiu  OKle.  E«.iiili«.  -flrulAiMrl.  A«<»r.« 
Kmtytuia,    llloJlcatloIi.l 

•  phi-l&n'-dor, ».    (PniLAsnEB,  f.l   A  lover. 

"  I-ll  iMmte  Tou  nvetber  ;  you  and  your  Phitander.' 
—r-ni/rrr* ;   Way  qf  (A«  B'urW.  ».  I. 

phM&n'  dor,  v.i.  (Etym.  doubtful:  prob. 
(rom  rAi/.ni(l.-r  (itself  from  lir.  *iA.u  (p/iifnT 
=  t*ilove,  and <i>TJp(n«r),genit.i»ipo«  (a rni ro») 
=  a  man),  a  character  in  Beauin.  &  Fletchers 
i,iuti  0/  lViii.(v,  who  Is  represented  a<l  paa- 
alonalelv  In  love  with  Erota.  Aeconling  to 
others,  'from  Philander,  a  lover  in  Arlostos 
Orlivuh  Furinm.)  To  make  love  to  ladies  ;  to 
flirt,    (t!.  Kl'ol :  Daniel  Dtronda,  cli.  xxv.) 

'  phi  lin'-dor  or, ».  (Eng.  jJiilnndrr.-  -fr.J 
A  llliler  .  one  who  liaiiga  about  women. 

-  TcrturlK"!  Ibe  •|ilnU  ot  Itie  0«forvl  fAttuntUrwrt, 
-Ktiijtiey      rww  fetiri  Agn,  cli    ll«. 


«,.«v,P..M-.:_^v^^,-~;;^.^r-r.'^«r°;Zi"r::':rr  :r„r.;.' 
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philanthidse — Philippian 


*  phil-^n'-thi-dte,  5.  vL     [Mod.  Lat.  philan- 

tk(us) ;  Lat.  Jem.  jil.  adj.  sulf.  -ida-.J 

Entom. :  An  old  f;iraily  of  Saud-wasps,  now 
merged  in  Crabronidae. 

*  pbil'-aii'thrdpe,  s.  [Philanthropy.]  A 
philaiitlirupist. 

"  He  limy  be  deservedly  styled  a  pfittanthr&pe.''~ 
North  :  life  v/  Lord  Guit/urd.  li.  127. 

phil-an-thrdp' ic,     phU-an-thrdp'-ic- 

al,  a,  [iir.  <t>i\af0p(i>niK6<i  (jjhilayttliroiiikos), 
from  rt>i\di'6pioTT0<;  iphilaiUhropos)  =  loving 
mankind;  Fr.  philanthropique.]  [Philan- 
thropy.] 

1.  Full  of  love  to  one's  fellow  men  ;  pos- 
sessing' or  disti[igiiislied  by  philanthropy  or 
general  benevolence;  loving  mankind. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from 
philanthropy;  pei-taining  to  philanthropy. 

Philanthropic  Society,  s.  A  society 
for  recluuuing  criminal  hoys.  It  was  founded 
in  1788,  and  incorporated  in  1806. 

phil-an-thrdp -ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  phU- 
antkropkut ;  -/y.  ]  In  a  pliiianthropic  manner  ; 
with  philanthropy. 

*  phil-an'-thro-pin,  s.  [Ger.  philanihropin, 
philanthrojnnum,  from  Gr.  <f)iA€w  {phileo)  =  to 
love,  and  ar^pwirifos  (aji^/iro/iinos)  =  belong- 
ing to  nian.j 

Hist,  d'  Education :  Tlie  name  given  to  a 
school  founded  at  Dessau,  in  1774,  by  J.  B. 
Basedow  (172^-90).  or  to  any.sriniol  cundui-ted 
on  similar  principles.  The  object  was  to  give 
children  an  education  founded  on  philan- 
throi»y,  ';o3inopolitanisni,and  natural  religion. 
Every  boy  was  taught  a  handicraft.  Of  the 
twenty-four  hours  eight  were  allotted  to 
sleep,  eight  to  meals  and  recreation,  and  of 
the  rtniaiuing  eight  the  children  of  the  rich 
were  to  study  six  and  give  two  to  manual 
labour,  the  proportions  l>eing  reversed  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Great  results 
were  expected  from  this  attempt  to  place 
education  on  what  was  called  a  natural  basis. 
But  Basedow  was  unfitted  for  the  ]tost  of 
director,  and  the  Philanthrnpin,  though  pro- 
tected by  the  Duke  of  Dessau,  was  never  nu- 
merously attended,  and  wa.s  dissolved  in  1793. 

phU-an-throp'-in-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  phUan- 
thropin  ;  -ism.]  The  principles  which  Bnse- 
dow  sought  to  carry  out  in  the  Philanthropin 
(q-v.). 

phil-an-throp'-in-ist,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.,  &c. 

phiUnithropLii ;  -ill.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected 
with  the  Philanthroiiin  (q.v.). 

"  ItW'iuM  Boon  be  seen  what  v/ns  the  vnlueof  phil- 
anthrofitnist  Lutiu." — It  B  (^ujcA;  Educul\QH<U  Rt- 
/orTnert,  p,  152. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  pujul  in  a  Philanthropin; 
one  educated  on  Basedow's  natural  system. 

"  Pln/anrhrupinitf!:,  whep  they  left  school,  were  not 
tn  all  rei^pects  the  sujierloi-st  o(  their  felluw  creatures." 
—R.  ff.  t^uick  :  Lducationul  Re/oniiers,  i>.  1S6. 

t  phn-^'-thro-pism,  s.  [Eng.  philan- 
thr(.>p{y);  -ism.]  The  same  as  Philanthropv 
(q.v.). 

"  The  more  eulichtened  philanthropifm  of  England 
pesorta  t(.>  the  furuiatioii  of  chitritahle  aocietica."— 
A.  a.  ClQugh:  Rmuiint.  1.  3Li3, 

ph0-^'-thro-pist,  5.  [Eng.  philanthriy)T(ij) ; 
•ist.)  One  who  acts  with  or  evinces  pliilan- 
tbropy ;  one  who  wishes  well  to  and  endea- 
vours to  benefit  and  improve  tlie  position  of 
his  fellow-men ;  a  person  of  general  bene- 
volence. 

"Thou  great  PhVan'hropUt t 
Father  of  angels,  but  the  liit;iul  of  luni 

Young :  Sight  ThoughU,  iv. 

*phil-^-thrd-pist-iC,  a.  [Eng.  philan- 
thropist ;  -jc]  Becdining,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  philanthropist;  proceeding  from  or  relating 
to  I'hilanlhropy. 

"  Mere  darkness  with  philanthrojHstic  phosphores- 
cences,"—C"r/i'?t'-'  Life  of  ^t'-rUng,  cti,  v. 

phxl-an'-thro-py.  *  phil-an-thro-pie, ». 

[Lat.  philanthropia,  from  Gr.  (JtAui'^pwiria 
Iphilaiilkropio)  =;  benevolence,  fiom  4>t\dv 
$pui7To<;  (j>At/au//iro;)os)  =  loving  mankind,  fiom 
^lAof  (jikilos)  —  loving,  and  afdpayiio^  (anikro- 
pos)  =  a.  man;  Fr.  philanthropie ;  Sp.  k  \U\\. 
MantTopia.]  Love  to  mankind  ;  ge>iend 
benevoh'nce  to  one's  fellow-men ;  universal 
good-will ;  willingness  and  desire  to  do  good 
to  others. 

"  A  philanthropy  and  love  to  all  mankind."— B;>. 
Taylor  ■  fiermnnx.  vol.  lij.,  ser,  I. 


phil-au'-thiis,  s.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr.  ai-flo? 
((in(Aos)  =  a  Huwer.] 

Eixtom.  :  A  genus  of  Crabronidie.  One 
species,  Philanthus  trinnguluvi,  or  opivorus, 
is  British.  It  provisions  its  nest,  which  is  in 
a  sandy  burrow,  with  hive  and  solitary  bees. 

*  phil  -  ar"  -  gu  -  rous,  a.  [Philarqury.] 
Money-loving, 'avaricious. 

"  The  doctor  was  philargurous.'— Barnard :  Life  of 
Heylin,  p.  la*. 

*phil-ar'-gn-r3^»  *  phil- ar- ger- y,  s. 

[Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr,  apyvpiov  {a><jurion)=: 
money.]  Love  of  money;  avarice.  (Muaty 
ManleTsall  Things,  imn,  p.  109.) 

phil-a-tel'-ic,  a.  (Eng.  philatel(y);  -ic.]  Of 
or  peilaiiiing  to  philately. 

"  Both  prominent  members  of  the  Philatelic  Society 
of  London."— Z^ui/j^  Aews.  Sept.  8.  1881. 

phi-lat'-e-list,  s.  [Eng.  philatel(y);  -ist.] 
One  versed  in  plmJately  ;  one  who  collects 
postage-stamps  for  curiosity  or  study. 

phi-lat'-e-ly,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  said  to  be 
from  Gr.  </>tAos  (philos)  =  loving,  and  dieAfia 
(ateleia)  —  freedom  from  tax ;  or,  the  second 
element  may  be  xeAos  (telos)  =  a  tax,  and  re- 
garding the  stamp  as  tlie  symbol  of  a  tax  or 
toll  paid,  philately  =  a  love  of  stamps.]  The 
collection  of  postage-stnmps,  espec.  those  of 
foreign  issues,  as  ohjects  of  curiosity  or  study. 
'■  The  authors  speak  of  the  science  of  philately  with 
the  utmost  gravity."— .4/Ae«(Fum,  Oft.  1,  IBSl. 

phil'-a-tor-y,  *.  [Prob.  a  corrupt  of  phy- 
lactery (q.v.).j 

Eccles.  :  A  transparent  reliquary  placed 
horizontally  upon  four  feet,  and  used  to  ex- 
hibit relics  of  saints,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is 
made  of  metal,  with  figuiTs  representing  the 
event  in  a  saint's  life  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
remembered.     The  top  is  urnamented. 

•  phil-au  ty,  •  phil-an'-tie,  '  phfl-an- 

ti-a(tassh),  5.  [Or.  ii>i\avTia  (philautia), 
from  (ftiAci  (philos)  —  loving,  and  auTo?  (autos) 
=  seif.] 

1.  Self-h'Ve;  the  love  of  what  is  personal 
to  one  ;  selfishness. 

"Venturous,  evernwelUng  pMlituty." 

lienuTnovt :  Psyche,  vlL  269. 

2.  Philosophy. 

"Texts  of  logic,  of  natural  philautia."—Tyndale: 
Works,  i.  157. 

*phil-a-zer,  •  phil-1-zer,  s.  [Filazeb, 
Filacer.] 

Phi-le'-mdn,  s.  [Gr.  ^i\rifiov  (Philemon), 
appiireutly  fiom  0iATjju,a  {phllejiui)  ==  a  kiss.] 

Scrip.  Biog. :  A  member  of  the  Colossiau 
church  (cf.  Col.  ii.  7 ;  iv.  9,  11,  U,  with  Phil. 
2,  10,  23,  24).  [11. ] 
H  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon  : 
New  Tat.  Canon  :  An  epistle  of  Paul,  in  con- 
jun'^tion  with  Timothy  (i.  1),  tn  Philemon, 
whose  runaway  slave,  Onesinius,  had  come  to 
Rome,  and  been  conveited  by  the  Apostle,  while 
the  latter  was  a  prisoner  (i.  10),  and  advanced 
in  years  (9).  Oncsinius  was  most  useful  to 
his  spiritual  father  (13),  who,  however,  would 
not  retain  him,  unless  with  his  master's  per- 
mission (14).  He,  therefore,  sent  him  back, 
carrying  the  epistle  with  him,  and  counselling 
Pliilemnn  to  receive  him  back,  not  nowin  a  ser- 
vile cajiacity,  butasa  brother  beloved(lC).  An- 
ticipating his  speedy  release,  he  also  requested 
Pliilenion  to  itrepare  him  a  lodging  (22).  The 
epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  in  a,  d. 
03  or  64,  and  to  have  been  sent  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Its  genuineness  is 
generally  arlmitted. 

phi-le'-ji-a,  s.  [Gr.  i^icAtio-i?  (philcsis)=  the 
act  of  ln\ing,  affection.  So  called  from  the 
beauty  of  tlie  flowers.] 

B"t.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Philesiaceae 
(q.v.).  Tlie  only  species,  Philesin  hnxi/olia,  a 
small  evergreen  shrub,  is  from  the  southern 
part  of  South  America. 

phi-le-§I-a'-9e-ee.  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  phi- 
lesion);  Lat,  fern.  j'l.  adj.  suflT.  -arete.] 

Bot. :  Philesiads ;  an  order  of  Dictyogens. 
Twining  or  upright  shrubs,  with  coriaceous, 
deciduous,  reticulated  lea^'es.  Flowers  large, 
showy,  .solitary,  scaly  at  the  base,  tripetaloid 
or  hexapet;iloid ;  stamens  six;  ovHry  one- 
celled,  superior,  with  three  parietal  plncent^e  ; 
ovules  iu'lerimte ;  frnit  succulent.  Nativi's 
of  Chili.  Known  genera  two,  each  with  one 
species.     (LinilJenj.) 


phi-le'-§i-&d,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  philesi(a);  Eng. 

suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PL) :  Lindley's  English  name  for  the 
Philesiacese  (q.v.). 

phil-har-mon'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  phil-.  and  Eng. 
harmonic.]     Lo\  ing  music  ;  fond  of  harmony. 

Philharmonic  Society,  .>:.  Two  London 
Societies,  the  original  one  established  in  1813; 
the  other,  the  New  Philharmonic  Society, 
commenced  in  1S52. 

'  Phil-hel'-lene,  s.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  En^ 
licUe/ie;  Fr.  phiUiellene.]    A  Philhellenist. 

Phil-hel-len'-lo,  a.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Eng. 
Hellenic]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  ol 
Philhellenists  ;  loving  Greece  or  the  Greeks. 

Phll-hel'-len-i^m,  s.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Eng. 
Hellenism.]  The  principles  of  the  Philhellen- 
ists ;  love  of  Greece. 


Phil-hel'-len-ist,  s.  &  a.      [Pref.  phil-,  and 

Eng.  Hellenist.] 

A.  As  sjibst.  :  A  friend  of  Greece  or  the 
Greeks  ;  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  Greece  ; 
espec.  a  su|ipniter  of  the  Greek.s  in  their 
struggle  fo]"  independence  against  the  Turks. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  &a  Philhellenic 
(q-v.). 

phil-hy'-dri-da,  s.  pi.    [Philhvdkus.I 

Entom. :  A  synonym  of  Palpicornia  (q.v.). 

phil-hy'-drus,  s.     [Gr.  ^I'AuSpos  (philudros) 
=  lo\ing  water.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Philhydrida.     Six  are  British. 

phil'-i-beg,  s.    [Fillibeg.] 

Phi-lip'-pi-an,  o.  &  $.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  ndj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Philippi,  o* 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  ^5  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  ol 
Philippi,  a  city  of  Thrace,  north-east  of  Am- 
pliipolis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Muunt 
Pangieus.  Itwas  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
on  the  site  of  an  oldThdsian  settlement  called 
Crenides. 

H  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  tlie  Philip' 
piaiis : 

New  Test.  Ckmon :  An  epistle  addressed  by 
St.  Paul,  in  conjunction  with  Timothy,  "to 
all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at 
Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons." 
Shortly  after  Paul  ba<l  passed  for  tlie  first 
time  from  Asia  to  Europe,  he  reached  Philippi, 
then  a  Roman  provincial  capital  and  coluny 
(Acts  xvi.  12).  It  lay  about  nine  miles  inl;tnfL 
His  first  convert,  Lydia,  was  from  Thyatira, 
in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xvi.  14  ;  cf.  Rev.  i,  4, 
11);  his  next  was  a  certain  damsel  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  diviuiition  (16-18)  in  con- 
nection with  whom  rioting  occun-ed,  followed 
bv  Paul's  imprisonment,  and  the  conversion  of 
his  jailor  (19-10).  Thus  Paul  was  the  founder 
of  the  Philiiiitiau  church.  Timothy  was  suh^- 
sequently  sent  into  Macedonia,  and  doubtless 
to  Philippi  (xix.  22),  Paul  himself  following 
(xx.  l-tj).  (Compare  with  the  facts  regaiding 
Timothy,  Philippiansi.l,ii.  19-23).  ThePhilip- 
pians  had  oftener  than  once  sent  the  apostle 
jtecuniary  contributions  (iv.  10-lS),  lon^' being 
the  only  church  which  had  done  so.  Ej^ajih- 
roditus  had  brought  these  gifts  (ii.  25,  iv.  18), 
and  afterwards,  fallmg  veiy  dangerously  sick 
(ii.  2(5,  27),  Paul  had  sent  him  back  that  the 
Fhilippians  might  be  assured  of  his  recovery, 
apparently  icqucbtintc  him  to  carry  with  him 
the  epistle  (ii.  2S).  The  apostle  when  he  sent 
the  epistle  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome  (i.  7,  13  ; 
iv.  22).  He  expected  release  (i.  25  ;  ii.  24X 
though  martyrdom  was  by  no  means  in;i'08- 
sible.  He  expresses  intense  affecti'm  for  the 
Philippians  (i.  S),  and  thankfulness  for  their 
Christian  character  (i.  4).  He  counsels  them 
to  avoid  strife,  vainglory,  nmrniuiings,  con- 
troversies (ii.  3,  14),  ptiints  to  the  Son  <if  God 
as  the  exemplar  of  humility  and  self-sacrifice 
(ii.  5-11),  and  warns  his  readers  against  Juda- 
ising  teaclters  (iii  2-11),  and  imnioial  and  self- 
seekin;;  men  (IS,  19).  The  Christians  sending 
salutations  to  the  church  at  Philippi  weie 
chiefly  of  Cffsar's  household  (iv.  22).  The 
genuineness  of  this  epistle  is  generally  adniit- 
te<l,  though  Baur(lS45).ana  Schwej^h-r  (lS4tiX 
held  the  contrary  view.  Its  date  was  pro- 
bably early  in  a.d.  63. 


f&te.  f3.t.  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^»  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  so.  pS^ 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son  :  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  nnite,  cur.  rule,  fiill :  try.  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 
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l^-Up'  pic,  s.  [I-at.  Philippica  —  (Juvnnl. 
X.  !■_•&)  the  speeches  of  Deiiioathenes  ajnimst 
Philip ;  Or.  ^tMnwiKoi;  (PhUippikns)^^  pei  Uiii- 
iiig  tu  Philip  of  Maceilf'ii ;  Fr.  phUippique.] 

1.  Orig. :  One  of  a  series  of  celebrated  ora- 
tions spitkeii  bv  Oi'ino-stlicnea,  the  Athenian 
orator,  ayriinst  Pliilip  of  Mai^echm.  father  "f 
Alexander  the  Groat,  in  whicU  he  endeavoured 
to  arouse  the  Athenians  fn^ni  their  indolence. 

"ThRti'ftfffppirUtafly  divlue. 
Which  U  U)«crib\I  th.-  aoouud 

Vryden  :  Juvenal,  tat.  r.  IM. 

2.  Any  discourse,  dcclanuition,  or  speech 
fbll  of  acrimonious  invective, 

•  phfl'-ip-pize,  v.i.    [PniLippic.) 

1.  To  write  or  deliver  a  philippic;  to  de- 
claim with  invective. 

"  With  the  but  iiileiitioDB  Id  the  world  he  luturally 
pTtUipijiztit.'— Burke :  f'rench  iievotuiion. 

2.  To  side  with  or  support  the  cause  of 
Philip  of  Ma(-edon. 

•  Phi-lis'-ter,  5.  [Ger.  =  Philistine.)  A  cant 
name  given  to  townsmen  by  students  of  Ger- 
main universities  ;  hence,  a  person  of  limited 
culture,  taste,  or  ideas.   (Philistine,  B.  1L  l.J 

•  Pbl'liS'~ti-ail«  a.  &  3.     [Philistine.] 

Phil'-Ifl-tino,  PWr-ia-tine,  a.  &  «.  [Lat 
FhiUstmus;  Fr.  Pniiistin.]    [Pale:stine.] 

A.  -45  adjective: 

1.  /.((.;  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Philistines. 

"  A  i«iider  to  Fhilistine  revelry." 

LongfeUoto :  The  Warning, 

2.  Pig.  '.  Commonplace,  uncultured,  prosaic. 

"The  r'lUhfhie  outside  of  art,  and  tlie  PhitUtine  in- 
•Ide  i.(  art  hnve  lately  lieeii  referred  to  here."— ScriA- 
fUr't  JUaijiiiint,  Juue  1B77,  p.  2^8. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  hit.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Philistia, 
now  jjart  of  Syria. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  The  same  as  Puilistcr  ;  a  person  of  nar- 
row views  or  ideas;  one  who  is  deti(::ient  in 
liberal  culture,  and,  therefore,  wanting  in 
sentiment  and  taste  ;  a  ])ro8aic  person. 

"It  la  one  of  the  tmits  of  the  educated  PhilUHne 
thRt  hn  never  ftiids  out  his  mlBtAkea."  — ^ri/>rttfr'« 
J/<i!/fttine.  Juue  1677.  l>.  2id. 

•  2.  A  bailiff. 

"I  Hut  told  for  certAln  you  hnd  be«a  unong  the 
phflisli nri.'—Svi/t :  PoUie  Conv..  1. 

Phir-fa-tin-ijm.  5.  (Eng.  Philistln^o) ; -ism.] 
Tlie  manners,  habits,  chaiacter,  or  modes  of 
tliinking  uf  a  Philistine. 

"  PhVi$(inlsm.  as  one  learns  from  experience,  is 
•oiiicthiiiK  liilinrn,  and  hnfi  llttlu  or  nothiJiK  to  ..^nitti 
circuiustHiices.  In  (net,  the  ui-irc  a  I'liilUtlue  U  edu- 
c&ttfil.  the  more  his  /'hi'Urirtitm  becomes  aptiHrent.  It 
is  he  who  gl\tn  two  or  three  veiy  learned  iiml  exueileiit 
rcJL.-M>iu  for  Itklii)^  Boiue  very  silly  iiook  or  picture." — 
Beribner't  Mugnune,  June  1877.  p.  'JSh. 

•  phill'-horse,  s.    [See  def.J    A  corrupt  of 

TUIULHOlCiE  (H-V.). 
phU-li-pe-lia,   8.       [FiLLIPERN.] 

pmi'-lip-ite.  phil'-lip-pite.  ».  ("Etym. 
uncertain,  but  probal'lv  after  one  Phillip  or 
Phillippl;  sutf.  -ifp  (Afut.).] 

Jlfin, ;  A  compact,  granular  mineral,  some- 
times with  tlliroua  structure,  in  veins  in 
copper  pyrites.  Lustre,  vitreous;  colour, 
Bky-hiue  ;  translucent ;  astringent.  Analysis 
yielded:  sulphuiic  ai-id,  28-l»6;  sestiuioxidi- of 
Inm,  9"80  ;  in>n  sub-sulplmtc,  ^-28  ;  promxide 
of  copper,  14-39;  magnesia,  0'8.'j;  wat'-r, 
43'7'J  ;  alumina,  a  Iraee  =  1(H».  Found  in  the 
province  4)f  Sautiago,  Chili. 

phn-lIp''S{-a»  ».  [Named  after  Prof,  John 
PhillipH,  author  of  many  geological  liooks  and 
papers.  J 

I'uUF.oni.:  Agenusof  Trilcbita.  One  speeies 
Is  noted  by  Ethetidge  fn  the  Middle  nnd  one 
in  the  Upper  Devonian  beds  of  South  and 
North  Devon.  Tht-y  are  of  flmall  size,  the 
tnlobite  tyi>e  of  crustacean  then  approaching 
extiiictioti. 

phU'  lips  it€.  a.      [After  the  English  min- 
eial.'jiist  J.  Phillips;  snlT.  -ite  (A/()t.).] 
MiTunilogy  : 

1.  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
Zefdites,  formerly  regarded  irn  ortli'irh'tmbjc, 
but  Tiow  ascertjiined  to  lie  niomielinic  in  crys- 
tallizatinn.  CrysUds  always  twinned,  liard- 
DPMs,  4  to  4'5 ;  sp.  gr.  2*2 ;  liiMlre,  vltreouM; 
Colour,  white;  triinslucent  to  opaqm<.  Com- 
pos. :  sill<-a,  ^T'd  ;  alumina,  20*5  ;  lime  7*4  ; 
potash.e  3;  wat«rr,  17*9=  10u,correMpunrllngto 


the  formula  4SiO2.Al:>O:,.(?Ca0  +  tKO)..'iH0. 
Oeeuis  in  vt-sicnlar  caviins  in  old  igneous 
rocka,  and  also  of  recent  formation  in  the 
walls  of  the  hi>t  baths  of  Piombicres,  France. 

2.  The  same  as  Bornite  (q.v.). 

3.  The  same  as  Heiwciielite  (q.v.). 

phil-lyg'- en-in,  «.  (Eng.  pkilij/(rin):  Gr. 
ytfvduj  (genxun)  =  to  beget,  and  suIT.  -in.] 

Chenu :  C-.-iIIoiOfi.  A  resinous  substance 
fniiied  by  the  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid  on  phillyrin.  It  crystallizes  readily  in  a 
while  n;iereons  mass,  sli^hlly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  akohol. 

phil-ly'-re-a,  •  phx-la'-re-a,  •  phSrl-li- 

B'lt.  :  AgtMius  of  Oh  K  (q.v.).  Ornamental 
evergieen  shrul)8,  with  oblong,  serrat<-d,  op- 
posite leaves,  aud  axillary  clusters  of  8m;ill, 
t,'re(Miish  ■  wliite  fiowers.  Introduced  into 
Britain  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Ije  planted  in  shrubberies.  There 
are  many  varieties. 

"The  rush  lug  of  a  little  dog. . .  through  the  phyllirea 
hedge."— A'tcAdnUo'J;  Clarissa,  Hi-  111. 

phil'-lyr-in,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  pkxUyr{ea);  -in 
(C'/tfm,).J 

Chtm. :  C27H:;t40ii.  Extracted  from  the  bark 
of  Phi llyrea  latijoUa  by  treating  the  aqneuua 
decoi-tion  wilh  lime,  evaporating  tlie  liltrute 
and  leaving  it  to  crystallize.  It  is  wliite,  in- 
odiirous,  and  bitter,  spaiiTigly  soluble  in  water 
and  alenhol.  It  melts  at  ItjO"  to  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  and  is  converted  into  phil- 
lygeiiin  and  dextrose  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

•  pha-lj^se,  •  ph^r-lis,  v.t.  fFrora  Phyllis, 
a  name  tivqueiitly  ^'iven  to  nymphs  in  pastorals 
aud  romanees.]    To  woo. 

"  la  madrigaU,  and  phUlyting  the  fair." 

Garth:  lAtpenaary,  L 

phi-16-,  phil-,  V^'f-  (Gr.  4)1X0':  (philos)  = 
loving.J    Fond  of.  affecting,  cultivating. 

*  phi-l6c'-a-liflt,  $.  [Pref.  philo;  and  Gr. 
KaAus  (.'.0/05)=  beautiful.]  A  lover  of  the 
beautiful. 

phil-o-dry'-Ss,  s.  [Pref.  phil-,  and  Gr. 
Apvas  {iJnms)  =  a  Dryad.) 

Zool. :  A  ^'enus  of  Colubrida,  sub-family 
Dryadiiiie,  from  America  and  Madagascar. 
Pkilodryas  inriflissinus  is  the  All-green  Tree 
Snake  of  South  America. 

*  plufl-o-fe'-list,  s.  (Pref.  phUo-,  and  Lat. 
felts  —  a  cat.l    A  lover  of  cats. 

•■  Dr,  Southey.  who  Is  known  to  t>e  a  pTiilo/eHit,"— 
SouChvy  :  Doctor  ;  /Vatf,  o/  Inttrchapter, 

*  phi-log' -a- liBt,  «.  [Pref.  phUo;  and  Gr. 
ya/ia  {gahi)=  milk.)     A  lover  of  milk. 

"  Y'lU  ,ire  a,  }-hilogall*t.  and  thtrefore  aDderstand  cat 
Tt&UuK.'—Southty    Latvri.  111.  WO. 

•  pha-o-gar'-lic»  a.  [Pref.  pUl^  and  Eng. 
gartic..\    Loving  garlic  ;  foud  of  garlic. 

"These  philogarlio  ineu."— />«  <iuincti/:  Spanuh 
Jfun,  i  9. 

•  phi-log -jrn-iBt,  a.  [Puilooyny.]  A  lover 
or  friend  of  women. 

*  phi-log  -^-njr,  s.  [Pref.  pkilo-^  and  Gr, 
yvyri  {iiunr)—a.  woman.]  Fondness  for  wo- 
men ;  uxoriousness. 

"  Ueonuse  the  Turks  so  much  admire  phttogyna." 

Huron:  Be/'po.  \xx. 

*  phil-o-hcl-len'-i-an,  s.  [Puiluellcnist.] 

•  phl-l6r-6-gdr,  8.  [Philolooy.]  A  philolo- 
gist. 

"  But  It  helioved  tho  pTilM/vj^  never  to  be  sntlsfled 
nntU  he  <-<'itie  V>  a  vt^rh  m  ttiFit  fri'iii  which  the  otiicr 
piirtA  ipf  Bpem-h  are  dcduwwl."— iC«^/  Philoloj/ical  Ai- 
tityi  (leca).  p.  IDS. 

•  phil-i-ld'-gl-an,  a.  [Eng.  philology;  -an.) 
A  philologist. 

phil  6  I6g^-ic-al."phn-^  l5^-Io,a.  [Enji. 

phi't,h,ii(i/);  -ic,  -iV(W;  Vi:  phil'iiixjiijuf.]  Ofnr 
[MTtaining  to  philology,  or  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. 

"  Wo  have  ronialnlnR  hut  two  volumes  folio  of  his 
philolnffic  il  I  erfuriiiauow."— Uu/(i«rrii(A.-  folUe  Lfarn- 
inn,  ch.  Ut. 

K  Tlie  PhllologicJil  Society  of  London  was 
fouhdi-d  ou  May  18,  1842. 

phH-^-ldgr  !o  n\-\9,ndv.  \Va\^.  phiMoqlral ; 
•iy.]  In  a  j>)iiIi>l<>gicAl  manner;  according  to 
the  rule.4  or  pliilolnj-y, 

"  A  iMmit  ■p<>rch  which  I*  phUolagioaity  U.Xm."— 
tiaiftm:  ComiKtraliv^  Philiti-.gy,  p.  Ti. 


phi-lol'-o-gist,  s.  lEng.  philologiy);  -tsf.) 
One  who  is  skilled  or  versed  in  philolog>'  or 
the  study  of  lan;ruage». 

"  Lr.tnid  phif'tl'^ffhtt.  who  chase 
A  |iantlngs>il*ble  through  Time  aud  st-oci-." 

Cov/ter.   Ketirenimt. 

•  phi-161 -O-gize,  v.i.  [Eng.  phiMog(y):  -i«.) 
To  olltr  critieisms  ;  to  practice  philology. 

•  phil  -  O  -  logue,  ».      [Fr.]     A    philologist 

IPlIU-OLOOV.J 

"Thei>arsgon  oth\lphlloloau«t.'—Urtjuhart:  Jtab*. 
laU.  hk.  I.    lAulhor's  prol.) 

phi  lol-u  g5^»  •phi-lol-o-gie,  s.     [lAt 

vhilologia,  trnm  (_ir.  (fxAoAo-yia  (philologia)  = 
love  of  talking,  love  of  lejirning  and  literature; 
(^tAoAovo";  (p/iilologos)  =  fond  Of  talking,  a 
student  of  language  and  history:  tff^Xoi  {phUo$) 
—  loving,  fond  of,  and  Aoyo?  OoQ'^^)  —  *  word, 
a  discourse;  Fr.  philologU;  Ital.  &  Sp-JUoUh 
gia.] 

•  I.  A  love  of  learning  and  literature;  the 
study  of  learning  and  literatare. 

•  2.  Criticism  ;  grammatical  learning. 

t  3.  The  study  of  languages,  in  connection 
witi'  the  whole  nmral  and  intellectual  action 
of  difterent  peoples.  It  is  8(>metimes  mad* 
to  include  rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  aud  anti- 
quities. 

4.  Tlie  science  of  language ;  linguistic  science 
(in  this  sense  more  properly  termed  Compara- 
tive Philology). 

•  pluE-lom'-a-chiis,  s.  [Or.  (^cAdfioxos  (phUo- 
machos)  =  loving  light,  warlike  :  <i«'A«  (j'hitos) 
=  loving,  and  pd\yj  (niachc)  ~  l>attle,  fight.] 

Ornilh. :  A  synonym  of  Machetes  (q.v.). 

*phil'-6-niiith.  5.  [Gr.  <jitAo/ia0f)c  {philo- 
■mathCs),  from  <|)tAos(pfti/os)  =  loving,  and  /loftj 
(nutthe)  =  learning.]  [Mathematic,]  A  lover 
of  learning  ;  a  sitholar. 

"To  recuQiiiieiid  to  you  some  meagre  pAi/otmUA."*— 
Chettvrfietd  :  L'-ttert. 

•  phll-O'math-S-m&t'-ic, ».    [Phi  lomath.] 

A  philomath. 

•  phil  o-m^th'-io,  •  phil-o-rndth'-io  al, 

a.     [Eng-  philomath;  -xc,  -icaL] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  philomathy  or  the 
love  of  learning. 

2.  Having  a  love  of  learning  or  letters. 

•  phx-lom'-a-thy,  s.    [Gr.  </>tAo^a0ux  {phiiO' 

iiuithiii)].  [PuiLOHATU.]  The  love  of  learning 
or  letters. 

FhU'-o  mel.  Phil-6  mo-la, s.  l\At,phiio- 

vula;  Gr.  ■I'tAoutjAa  (PhilomiU'^  (see  def,  1.).] 

1.  (?r.  MythoL:  (<>/  the  form  Philomela): 
The  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 
She  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  nightingale. 

2.  (Of  both  forms) :  A  nightingale. 

"  And  by  Phitom^ri  anuuat  note 
To  muiAure  the  Ufe  that  nlie  lends.* 

Cowper :  jCaltuirinO' 

•  3.  Oniith. :  (Of  the  form  Philomela)  :  A 
genus  ofSylviinie.  The  Niplitin>:ale,  now  haul- 
ttw  litsrtnia.  w.'is  formerly  called  Philovtela 
lusciniiu 

*phil'~6-m6ne,a.  [Phii.ohkl.]  The  nightin- 
gale. 

••  To  ondf  rutand  the  notes  of  f<hltom^iu.' 

Uatcvijne :  Compiaiitl  ti/ Philoment, 

■  phil'-o-mot,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  /(uHU 
moil  =  a.  <lead  leaf.]  Of  the  colour  of  a  dead 
or  faded  leaf. 

"One  of  Ihoni  was  blue,  another  yellow, and  aoothcr 
phUami>t."~,Sj,fctntor,  No.  liOk 

•phU-i-mu'-jJc-al,  a.  [Pref.  philo-,  and 
Eng.  mmiad.]     Fomi  of  music  ;  philharmonic. 

phi  lon'-thus,  *.    [Pret  phil;  and  Gr.  Cy0iH 

(oiithus)  =  dung.] 

E'ltoin.  :  A  Kenus  of  Stapliyliuldie.  Fifty- 
flve  or  more  are  liritish. 

'  phQ-d-pd'-n^  B.     [FjLLIPKRN.] 

•  phil  6  pd'ldm'-Io. '  phIl-6'p5-lSm-io- 

a.l,<(.  l&r.  i/iiAoTToArnui  {{•htl<'in.>lfmos)=  fond 
ot  war,  from  i^tAo«  (j'/ii/o.*) bloving,  and 
iToXeuo'i (jnilt-mos)  =  war.J  Ilnhuj; overopposlte 
or  contrary  natnrea~an  epithet  of  Minerva. 

phil  d  pr6-£;(Sn'-i-tivo.  a.  [Pref.  pAfZtK 
and  Eng.  progfttUim.]  .  Having  the  quality  of 
phlloprogenitivonosH. 

phil-d  pr6-A:Sn'~I-tlT0-nS88,it.  TOr.  ^Xot 
(p/)Uoi)=  loving,  and  En>c.  pnt^jmitirryirtn.] 


h5il,h6^;  p^t,  j^^l ;  oat,  90II,  ohorua.  9hln,  bon^h ;  go.  ^om  ;  thln«  this:  sin,  a^ ;  oxpcct,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•«Laii.  -Uan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sloa  =  shun ;  -fioa,  -flon  =  shun.   -douSr  -Uou%  -sloua  =  ahus.    -ble,  -cllo,  &c  =  b^l,  dfl. 
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Phreml.  :  The  love  of  offspring,  in  the  way 
of  natural  affection  ;  fondness  for  children. 
Its  oFKan  is  located  above  the  middle  of  the 
cerebellum. 

phi-lop-ter'-i-dao,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phUop- 
teiiivi);  Lat.  IVin.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ute.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Mallophaga,  Antennae 
thread-like,  wilU  three  or  five  joints;  maxil- 
lary palpi  wanting.  Those  with  five-jointed 
antennpp  infest  birds,  and  those  with  the  an- 
tenna three-j'tinted  are  parasitic  on  mammals. 

phi-l6p'-ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  pAi^,  and  Gr. 
irrepov  (ptcron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  Philop- 
teridae (q.v). 

•phl-los'-o-phtis-tcr,  s.  fFormed  from 
philosophy  on  tlie  nioiiel  of  poetaster,  &c.]  A 
pretender  to  philosophy. 

"  Let  Uicousiilerable  iihilonophattert  hoot  and  deride 
u  much  oa  their  follies  please." — Store;  Jmmort,  of 
Soul,  bk,  L.  ch.  Jtiv. 

*phil-6s'-o-phate,  v.i.  [Lat.  philosophatus, 
pa.  jtar.  of  phUosophor,  from  philosophus  =  a. 
philosopher  (q.v.).j  To  at^t  the  philosopher; 
to  moralize,  to  philosophize. 

"  No :  few  there  he.  that,  with  Bpictetua.  can  philO' 
(opftafeiuBUvery."— flarruw.'  Sermotii.  vol.  it.,  ser.  11. 

•phi-los-o-pha'-tion,  s.  [Philo^ophate.] 
Philosophical  speculation  ordisL'Ussion  ;  philo- 
sophizing. 

"The  work  being  to  be  the  basis  of  mAny  future 
inferences  and  phUoiophations." — Petty :  Advice  to 
HartUb,  p.  18. 

•phil'-o-sophe,  s.  [Fr.]  A  philosophaster, 
a  philosopher  (q.v.X     (Used  in  contempt.) 

•phil'-O-sSphe-doill,  s.  [Eng.  philosophe; 
■doiii.]    The  realm  of  philosophy. 

"They  eDtertiiln  their  special  ambassador  in  Philo- 
toph^tom.'~Carlj/l9 :  Mi*ceU.,  IlL  416. 

•  phi-los'-o-pheme.    **  phi-los'-o-phe- 

ma,  s.  l<-»r.  'i>i\ocr6't)r}na.{pliilosoplie!na),  from 
^iXuatyfttui  (pitilosophei))  =  tu  discuss.]  [Phi- 
losopher.] A  principle  of  reasoning;  a  the- 
orem. 

phi-los'-o-pher,   *  plii-los-o-fre,  *plil- 

loS-O-phre,  s.  [Fr.  phUoaophe,  from  Lat. 
philosophus=  {&.)  fund  of  learning  or  know- 
ledge, (s.)  a  philosopher,  from  Gr.  <in\6<To<i>o^ 
(philosojfhos),  from  V"^o«  (philos)  —  loving,  and 
troipia  {sophia)  =  learning,  skill ;  ub</>os  {sophos) 
=  wise,  skilled;  Sp.  &  ItAh Jiloso/o.] 

1.  One  who  studies  or  devotes  himself  to 
philosophy  ;  one  who  is  versed  in  or  studies 
moral  and  intellectual  science.  Formerly  it 
was  applied  to  one  who  was  versed  in  or 
studied  natural  science  or  natural  philosophy. 

"Certayne  philotopftert  ot  the  Epicures  aud  of  the 
I     Stoickes  disput«d  wyth  hyui." — ictt  xvli.  ta.    (USo). 

2.  One  who  practises  in  life  the  precepts  or 
principles  of  philosophy,  especially  those  of 
the  stoical  school ;  one  who  meets  or  views 
things  in  a  philosophical  manner. 

"The  patriot,  phUciopher,  aud  poet  have  often 
looked  witb  caltuuesa  on  dls){rnce  and  famine.'— 
Goldsmith:  Polite Learnitiff,  ch.  vL 

*  philosopher's  egg,  »•  The  name  of 
S  medicine  for  the  pestiknce.  It  was  com- 
pounded of  the  yolk  of  au  egg,  saffron,  and 
other  ingredients. 

*  philosopher's  game*  5.  An  intricate 
game  played  with  men  of  three  different  forms, 
round,  triangular,  and  square,  on  a  board  re- 
sembling two  chess-boards  united. 

philosopher's  stone,  s.  An  imaginary 
stone  sought  for  \<y  the  alchemists,  which 
should  transmute  everything  it  touched  into 
gold. 

•  phi-lo3'-6-phess,  s.  [Eng.  philosopk(y) ; 
-ess.]    A  female  philosopher. 

"  There  were  philosophers  and  phSostpttettet,"^ 
Mortiiner  Collins:  Ulacksmith  i iicholar,  11.  232. 

phil-6-8oph' -ic-al.  *  phil-6-s6ph'-ic,  o. 

(Lat.  ]'liUo.-ioi>hiviis',  from  jihilosophtm  =  a  philo- 
sopher (q.v.);  Fr.  pkilosophique;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
filosojico.] 

\.  Pertaining  or  according  to  philosophy ; 
proct'eding  from  or  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  rules  of  philosophy  :  as,  a 
philosnphicul  argument. 

2.  Skilled  in  philosophy. 

"  We  have  out  phUntofhipnl  persona  to  make  modem 
ftnd  fituiili.ir  ttitn^  eitiirrnittuntl  and  causeless." — 
Sh'iMesp.  :  Alii   Hall  that  EruU  Well,  li.  3. 

3.  Characteristic  of  orsuitable  to  a  practical 


philosopher ;    calm,  cool,   temperate,  uuiin- 


"  with  cold  disgust,  or  philomphlc  pride." 

Cowpiir :  Expottulatton,  69L 

4,  Frugal,  abstemious,  temperate. 

•'  What  early  phitoit?phic  houra  he  Jteepa" 

Cowper :  Retirement,  i^. 

philosophical-lamp,  5.  [  Dobereimer's- 

LAMF.] 

philosophic ' wool,  s.    [Xihil-albuu.] 

phil-o-soph -ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  philo- 
sophical; -ly.] 

1 1.  In  a  philosophical  manner ;  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  pliiloaophy :  as. 
To  argue  philosophically. 

2.  Like  a  philosopher  ;  calmly,  coolly,  with- 
out heat  or  passion,  temperately. 

"He  was  resolved  for  the  future  to  live  phUotophic- 
alti/."—Bp.  Taylor  :  Sermons,  voL  iL,  ser.  7. 

*phi-l6-sdph'~ic-al-ness,  5.  [Eng.  philo- 
sophical ;  -ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
philosophical. 

*  phil-o-soph'-io-al^  s.     [Philosophical.] 

An  examination  in  philosophy  ;  the  study  of 
philosophy. 

"  Hen,  Stretsh;vm.  a  Minorite,  who  had  spent  Mveral 
years  here,  and  at  Cambridge,  in  lugicals,  philotophicala, 
aud  theologicals,"— fFtM>ti:  f'aili  Oxon..  voL  L 

*  phil-OS'-O-phism,  s.      [Fr.  phUosophisme, 

from  philosophy  =  a  philosopher  (q.v.)  ]  The 
affectation  of  philosophy ;  shutn  or  would-be 
philosophy. 

'*Amongitamoreui>tal)1eauomalie9  may  l>e  reckoned 
the  relations  of  French  philoMophism  to  forei^  crowDed 
beads  "—farfy/a;  j/ijceltaniea.  lii.  216. 

*  phi-los'-o-phist,  ».    [Fr.  pkUosophiste.] 

1.  A  philosopher. 

"This  benevolent  establlahmeot  did  not  escape  the 
rage  of  thephilotophittt,"—t:uttace .  Itati/,  voL  iv.,  ch,  v. 

2.  A  sham  or  would-be  pliilosopher ;  one 
who  practises  sophistry. 

"  phl-loso-phis'-tic,   •  phi-los-o-plus^ 

tlo-al,  a.  [Eng.  philosophist :  -ic,  -ical.]  Of 
or  pe'rtaining  to  the  practice  of  sophistry  or 
sham  philosophy. 

phi-los'-o-phize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  philosoph(y) ; 
-ize.]  To  act  the  philosopher;  tt)  reason  tike 
a  philosopher  ;  to  moralize  ;  to  search  into 
nature  ;  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  effects  ; 
to  form  or  attempt  to  form  a  philosophical 
school  or  system. 

"The  rules  of  phUotnph icing,  however,  even  In 
physicB,  have  never  yet  oeen  laid  down  with  a  autfi- 
cieiit  degree  of  |irectston.  miuuteuess,  or  method."— 
Stcicart ,   Oftha  Human  Mind,  lutrod.  pt.  ii.,  (  3. 

pht-l6s'-0-phiz-er,  «.  [Eng.  philosophise); 
-er.]     One  who  philosophizes. 

phi-l6s'-d-ph3^,  •fl-los-o-fle,  "phl-los-o- 
phle,  5.  [Fr.  philosophic,  fnuu  Lat.  philoso- 
phia,  from  Gr.  ^iAa<To<f>ia  (phitosuphia)  =:\ove 
of  wisdom,  from  ^lAotr^t^o^  (philosophos)  =  a 
philosopher  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  lia.\.  Jiloso^a.] 

1.  The  term  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertins 
(Proem)  to  have  been  suggested  by  Pythagoras 
[B.C.  670-504  (?)],  who,  on  being  complimented 
on  his  wisdom,  said  that  he  was  not  wise  but 
a  lover  of  wisdom,  the  Deity  alone  being  wise. 
Philosophy,  while  earnest  in  amassing  know- 
ledge, aimed  chiefly  at  i>eiietrating  to  the 
principles  of  things.  Popularly,  it  is  divided 
into  Natural  and  Mental  Philosophy,  the  former 
investigating  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  the 
latter  those  regulating  the  human  mind. 
The  term  philosophy  is  now  generally  re- 
stricted to  the  secoml  of  these.  Even  as  thus 
reduced  it  has  a  very  wide  sphere.  Thus,  tliere 
is  a  philosophy  of  history.  [History.]  TheHin- 
doos  have  six  orthodox  schools  of  ]>liilosophy, 
the  Nyaya.  the  Vaishesliika,  the  Sankhya,  the 
Yoga,  the  Furva  Mimansa,  and  the  Uttara 
Slimansa  or  Vedanta.  All  the  nations  of 
antiquity  had  a  philosophy,  that  of  the  Greeks 
being  specially  celebrated.  The  chief  schools 
were ;  the  Pythagorean,  commenced  about 
500  B.C. ;  the  Platonic.  B.C.  374 ;  the  Peripa- 
tetic, B.C.  334;  the  Sceptic,  B.C.  334;  the 
Cynic,  330  ;  the  Epicurean,  b.c,  306  ;  the  Stoic, 
B.C.  280 ;  the  Middle  Academy,  b.c.  278 ;  the 
New  Academy,  b.c.  100 ;  the  New  Platonists, 
A.D.  200  (?).  Of  modern  systems  the  percep- 
tive and  sensational  philosophy  of  Lockearose 
about  1690 ;  the  idealistic  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  1710;  the  common-sense  philosophy 
of  Reid,  Ac,  1750 ;  the  transcendental  of 
Kant,  &c.,  1770;  the  scientific  philosophy  of 
Fichte,    ISOO ;    the    idealistic    philosophy  of 


Hegel  in  1810 ;  the  positive  philosophy  ol 
Comte  in  1830,  and  the  evolutionary  jthilo- 
sophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  1852,  or  mon 
decidedly  in  1855. 

"  He  thought  to  become  happy  by  philotophy,  glvloff 
hts  heart,  as  be  t«lls  us,  to  seea  and  search  out  all  tb« 
things  that  come  to  j>a88  under  the  auu  ;  yet  upon 
trial,  be  found  all  this  to  he  vnn.ty  and  vexatloB  ol 
spirit.' — Sharp-  Sermons,  voL  L,  ser.  a. 

2.  An  hypothesis  or  a  system  upon  which 
natural  eflects  are  explained ;  a  philosophical 
system  or  theory. 

*3.  Reasoning,  argumentation. 

"  Of  eood  and  evil  much  they  argn'd  then. 
Yam  wisdom  all  and  false  philotophy." 

A/iUon :  P.  L.  11.  »& 

4,  'Calmness  and  coolness  of  temi>er ;  forti- 
tude, practical  wisdom,  stoicism ;  as,  To  meet 
troubles  with  philosophy. 

5.  The  cnurse  of  sciences  read  In  tha 
schools,  and  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  universities  of  Germany, 
&c,  and  corresponding  to  Arts  in  this  country. 

*  phil-O-StOr'-gy,  s.  [Gr.  iftiXotrTOpyia 
Xphilostorgia):  pref.  j^hilo-.  and  oTopyjj  (storge^ 
=  natural  affection.]  Natural  allection,  oB 
that  of  a  mother  for  her  child. 

•phil-6-tech'-nic.  •  phil-o-tech'-nic-aU 

a.  [Pref.  philo-,  aud  Eng.  technic,  technical.} 
Fond  of  the  arts. 

*  phil-d-zd'-d-ijm,  $.  [Pref.  philo- ;  Gr. 
^6ov  (zoon)  =  &ti  animal,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ism.J 
Fondness  for  animals;  kind  feeling  towards 
animals.     (Spectator,  April  9,  1881,  p.  478.) 

phil-ter,  •fil-tre,  phil'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s. 

[Fr.  philtre,  from  Lat.  phUtrum  ;  Gr.  ^lATpor 
(philtron),  from  4)tAos  (philos)  =  loving  ;  8p.  & 
Ital.  Jiltro.]  A  love-potion;  a  love-charm; 
a  potion  supposed  to  have  the  proj»erty  or 
power  of  exciting  love  in  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  administered. 

"But  Anthony  hlrosetfe  was  quite  besotted  with 
Cleopatra's  Bweet  speeches.  philtiTi,  beauty,  pleasinc 
tires -■■— flurton      Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  474. 

•phil'-ter,   'phil'-tre   (tre  as  ter),  v.u 

[Philter,  s.] 

1.  To  charm  to  love  ;  to  excite  to  love  by  ft 
love-potion. 

"  L«t  not  those  that  have  repudiated  the  mora 
liivilhig  Bins,  shew  themselves phi/freJ  aud  bewitched 
by  this.  '—Government  of  the  Tonyue. 

2.  To  impregnate  or  mix  with  a  love-potioo. 

*  phil'-trum,  s.    [Lat.]    A  philtre  (q.v.). 

•■  Lucretius,  a  Rom^n  of  very  eminent  parts,  which 
yet  were  much  abated  by  a  philtrum  that  »a*  ulveo 
tim. "— CudwrweH .  Light  of  A'ationSt  ch.  xvii. 

phil-y-dra '-96-80,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phit}^ 
dr(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj  sutl.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Waterworts;  an  order  of  Endogen^ 
alliance  Xyr-idales.  Roots  fascicled,  fibroua; 
stem  erect,  simple,  leafy,  often  woolly.  Leaves 
ensiforra,  equitant.  Flowers  alternate,  soli- 
tary, sessile ;  bracteate,  yellow,  scentless ; 
calyx  abortive;  corolla  twodeaved,  withering; 
filaments  three,  the  two  lateral  ones  petaloi*.! 
and  sterile.  Capsule  superior,  three- celled, 
three-valved.  seeds  numerous;  minute  hori 
zontal  or  narrow  parietal  or  axil  placentae. 
Plants  with  the  habit  of  Sedges  and  th* 
flowers  of  Spiderworts.  Natives  of  Australia. 
Cochin-China,  and  China.  Known  generf 
two,  species  two.     (Lindley.) 

phll-y'-drum,  s.  [Gr.  ii>i\v6po^  {philndro^ 
=  loving  water  or  watery  things  ;  pref.  phil-t 
and  vSwp  (A«dor)=:  water.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Philydraceae 
(q.v.).  Philydrum  lamiyinosum,  a  i>retty 
species  with  hairy  leaves  and  bright  yellow 
flowers,  is  cultivated  in  Britisli  greenhouses. 

phi-mo'-silS,  s.  (Gr.  from  iJtiMos  (phimos)=  a 
muzzle.] 

Pathol. :  A  condition  of  the  prepuce,  in  which 
it  cannot  be  drawn  back  so  as  to  uncover  tho 
glans  penis. 

phl-noc,  s.  [Celt.]  The  young  of  the  buU- 
trout ;  the  whitling  (q.v.), 

*  phlph,  5.     [Fife.] 

*  phiph-er,  5.    [Fifrr.] 

*  phis  -ike,  s,    [Physic,  t.) 

*  phis'  -  no-m^,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pJiisontmU.] 
Physiognomy  (q.v.). 

"  His  phisnomv  Is  more  hotter  in  France,  thw 
theie.'—Shakesp. :  All'i  Hell  th-it  Ends  Well.  iv.  6. 


©te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  =  kw. 


phiton— phloramine 
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•  pill-ton,  ».    [Python.] 

*  plii-ton-esse,  s.    [Pythonbsse.] 

phiz,  s.  [A  coutract.  of  ^/lysio^nomj/  (q.v.).] 
A  tiuninrous  or  coutemptuutu  name  for  the 
face  or  visage. 

" Th«n  Thonuu  lu-oM  wftb  his  risible ;>Au.* 

iJibdin:  Anacrtontn  ffeamn. 

phlse-o-my-i'-nss,  ».  W.  [Mod.  Lat. 
p/Ufrniaif{s)  ;  Lat*  fe 111.  pi.  adj.  auff,  -ina:] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Muiidie,  with  a 
■ingle  genus,  Phhyuinys  (q.v.). 

phlse'-o-mys,  s.  [Pref.  phlcBo-,  and  Gr.  fivs 
(miis)  =  a  mouse.] 

ZooL  :  The  single  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Fhhedmyinje.  Tliere  is  but  one  species, 
Phltpvinys  cumingii,  from  the  Philippine 
LsIuihIs.  The  incisora  are  brnail,  and  the 
molars  are  divided  by  transverse  plates  of 
enamel. 

phleb-,  phleb  6-,  pr^.  [Gr.  ^A«i^  (phreps), 
gi-uiL  ^Xt^o^  {}<hle!>os)  =a  vein.]  Relating  tu, 
cuniifcted  with,  or  resembling  a  vein  or  veins. 

phleb-en'-ter  i^m.  s.  [Pref.  pliisb-,  and  Gr. 
ivTtpov  (enteron)  =an  intestine.] 

Zool. :  Th«  st^ite  of  having  the  alimentary 
canal  Jianging  loosely  and  free  ia  the  thoracic 
cavity,  as  in  the  Pycnogonidae. 

phle-bi'-tis,  5.  [Gr.  from  ^^e>  (phleps),  genit. 
^A«0ds  {phleiios)  =  a  vein.] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  a  vein. 

phleb-o-,  pre/.    [Phlkb-.] 

phle-bdg'-ra-phj^,  s.  [Pret  phlebo-,  and  Or. 
ypai^ui  {•jrapho)=  to  write.]  A  description  of 
the  veins. 

phleb'o-lite, ».  [Pref.  phlebo-,  and  Gr.  Ai'do? 
(litli'is)  =  a  stone.] 

Pathol. :  A  calculus  (q.v.)  occurring  in  a 
vein. 

phle-b6l'-6-gj?,  ».  [Pref.  phleho-,  and  Gr. 
Aoyos  (,lo(ios)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.]  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  veins; 
a  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  veins. 

ptaleb-o-mor'-plia,  s.     {Pref.  pklebO'f  and 

Gr.  fi.optl>ij  {rnorp:it:)'=  form.] 
Dot.  :  The  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

phle  bop'-ter-is,  «,  [Pref.  pkhbo-,  and  Gr. 
irrepis  {pterin)  =  a  kind  of  fern. J 

FaiiEobot. :  A  genus  of  ferns  described  by 
Brongiiiart.  The  veins  on  each  side  are 
sepaniteil  from  the  midrib  liyaveinlcss  space 
Etheridge  enumerates  eight  species  from  the 
Lower  ami  one  fiom  the  Upper  Oolite.  Linger 
distribut*'s  the  species  among  various  genera. 

phleb'-6r-rhage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Pref. 
phkbi)-,  ajul  tir.  poyjj  {iha<jc)=a.  rupture.]  A 
rupture  of  a  vein  ;  venous  haemorrliage. 

phle -bdt'-d- mist,  s.  [Pr.  phUbotomiste.] 
IPHLKBOTOMV.]  Oije  skilled  ill  plilcbotomy  ; 
one  who  oi>ens  a  vein  ;  a  bloodletter. 

•  phl6-bdt' o-mize,  v.t.  {Fr.  pMihotomiscr.] 
[PiiLKuoToMV.)  To  let  blood  from,  as  a  vein  ; 
to  bleed  by  the  cutting  of  a  vein, 

"  The  Irnll  bodies  of  luou  iinitt  tiitvs  aii  evitcuHtlon 
for  their  hmiioun.  luid  be  pMebQ(omU»L"~UotKU : 
England t  Teitri. 

phle-bdt'-d-mj^     "  phle-bot-o-inle,   s. 

[Kr.  pkl'-hiittimie,  Inmi  Lat.  pliltbutoiiiia  liujii 
Gr.  4*^t  fiuTOfxia  (phlebutomin).  from  tf/X^tf/ 
(phlfjis).  i^'Uii.  (fiKtfioi  { phlehos)  =  BL  vein,  and 
To^ij  {tv}iir)j=&  cutting.)  The  art  or  practice 
of  opening  a  Vein  for  the  letting  of  blood; 
bloodletting. 

"  Leiiit  ^lioulcl  I  lie,  eon  tui  my  uwn  Mintoiny 
lly  iiu-ie  cftthitrtlcA  niiJ  by  }ihlrbi>tiimy." 
Smart :  HpUoyin  tpoKvn  bj/  Mr.  Muler.     (IHS.) 

phldgm    (g   silent),    '  flegme,    f.      | iv. 

phlf'jin^,  from  I.At.  phUgma,  from  Or.  ^AV-y'"* 
(phleijiiut)  ~(l)  a   tiamc,  ("J)  inflammation,  (3) 
phlegm,  from  ^\4yu  (phUfj(>)=U}  burn;  Ital. 
tlemnui ;  Port.  Jlryma;  Up.  Jlcma.] 
X.  Ordinary  iMngwtge  : 
1.  IJIeraUy: 

•(1)  Cold  animal  fluid;  wat*iry  matter, 
forming  one  of  Ihu  humours  of  the  \)ndy. 

"  I'hi^a'n  ft>ii<Jiit[*t  tlio  Kiicli'iili  nlgKltkHl  %  cold 
Ttucotu  humuiir,  contmry  to  the  etymolM^y  of  tlio 
wonl  .  .  .  but  Kriiiiiiititt  thi-iu  thcrowcre  two  MirU 
of  p'lfctrm,  cold  and  \wX."—Arbuthnot :  On  Alimenti, 
oti.  vl. 


(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
2.  Fig. :    Coldness,    indifference  ;    want  or 
absence  of  ardour,  pa.s.siou,  or  interest, 

"  The  h&nl  atid  worldly  /M^ffm 
Of  thoM  whose  eyes  are  ouly  tuni'd  below. " 

a^ron  :  ChUUe  Harold,  IIL  T%. 
n.  Technically: 

•  1.  Chem. :  [Phlegha]. 

2.  Med.  :  Strictly  speaking,  the  mucus 
secreted  by  the  air  passa^'es,  but  jiopularly 
used  for  all  matter  coughed  up  from  the  lungs. 

phleg'-ma.  s.    [Phleom.] 

Chtnn.  :  An  old  name  for  the  watery  residue 
left  ill  tlie  distillation  of  acid  or  spirituous 
liquids.     (IVutts.) 

•  phleg'-nia~go§rao*  »•  (Fr.,  from  Gr. 
<f>\«yna  (jihlegma)  =  phlegm,  and  a-ywyos  (a/idfjns) 
=  leading,  drawing  ;  ayw  (aijO)  —  to  leail,  to 
draw.]  A  medicine  or  preijaration  intended 
and  supposed  to  expel  phlegm. 


[Gr.  ^Ac'yw  (pkUgS)  =  to 


phleg-ma -^i'S 

burn.] 
Med.  :  Inflammation. 
phlegmasia  dolens.  s. 

Pathol. :  Milk-leg  or  whit«-  swelling,  a 
brawny,  non-tedematoua,  painful  swelling, 
usually  of  the  lower  extremities,  very  common 
after  parturition.  It  may  arise  fiom  8i»on- 
taneous  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins. 

phle  g  ~  mSf  -  ic,  phleg  -  mat'  -  ic  -  al» 
'  phleg-mdt'-iclc,  a.  [Lat.  phlegnuUic'us, 
from  Cr.  (tAry^ariKo?  (j'hUgTnutihios),  from 
^\fytj.a  (phleijDuj),  genit.  ^Ary/xaTo?  {phJegma- 
tos)  =  iilitegm  (q.v.);  Fr.  j^hlegmatiijuc  ;  Port. 
Jli-'jinndco  ;  \tA\.  jlfvmiatico  ;  h^.  Jlematico.] 
L  Literally  ; 

•  1.  Watery. 

2.  Abounding  in  phlegm ;  suffering  from 
phlegm. 

"  Cliewing  and  Biuoaktng  of  tobacco  U  only  proi>er 
for  phUgmatick  people." — Arbuthnot :  On  AlimtfU*. 

*  3.  Generating  or  productive  of  plilegm. 
"TniiiM(taiit«d   Into  cold  and  phleiftnalfk   babltA- 

tlona."— £roiffn«.     {Tottd.) 

II.  Fig. :  Dull,  listless,  indifferent,  heavy  ; 
not  ea.sily  excited  into  action  ;  as,  a  phlegmatic 
disposition, 

■■Your  dull  phlegmntick  souls  are  takt-a  with  the 
diiliie«4  of  seuHihle  doctriuea" — aiunvilt :  I'auitjf  or 
Oo'jTruitizing,  ch.  Xlil. 

phlog-miit -ic-al-ly,  •  phleg-m^t-iok- 

ly,  adv.  (Eng.  phhginatical,  phhginalic  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  phlegmatic  manner ;  coldly,  Iieaviiy, 
dully. 

"All  the  rent  [iif  the  storyl  \a  pMegmatickly  passed 
OA'er.'—  W  arburtun  :  On  J'roiliffiat,  p.  80. 

phleg'-mon,  s.  [l>at.  phUgynone;  Gr.  t^Ary- 
tj.oii}  {/■tiUgriwne)=:  iufiummation  below  the 
skin,  au  intlanied  tumour.] 

Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  or 
areolar  tissue.  Periuterine  phlegmon  is  the 
same  as  Pklvic-cellulitis  (q.v.). 

phleg'-mon-^d,  «.  [Eng.  phlegmon;  -oid.] 
Ueseml'ling  phlegmon  ;  phlegmonous. 

phlcg'  mon-ous.  a.  [Eng.  phlegmon ;  -mta  ; 
Fr.  pklegmoiit^nx/]  Having  the  nature  or 
properties  of  a  i>ldegmon ;  reaemUing  a 
I)hlegmon.     [Erv.sii*elah.] 

phleg -m6-rrha-gi^  ».  Or.  tftXtynotin 
(^]Jilegmoiu-),  and  payds  (rhagas)=  a  rent  ; 
p^yi^^t  (rlugnumi)  =  to  break.] 

Pathol.  :  A  ilischarge  of  thin  phlegm  ft-oni 
the  nostrils.     {Parr.) 

phlome,  s.    [Fleam.] 

phle'  ■fim,  8.  [Gr.  .fiAfwv  {phhm),  (f.A('os 
(phleiK-i),  ^Aovf  '_]ihlous)=a  maish-  or  watei"- 
plant,  Arundo  unipelMUrmon  (?).  Not  the 
modern  genus.] 

Hot.  :  Cat's-tall  grass  ;  a  genus  of  Phalnnip. 
Panicle  spiked,  spikelets  hit*  rally  coriipresseil; 
empty  glumes  equal,  longer  than  the  flower- 
ing ones  ;  flower  glumes  three-  to  llvo-ncrved  ; 
l)alea  small.  Known  species  ten,  four  of 
whicli  are  British.  One,  I'hlcum  pratense,  the 
Common  Cot'a-tjdl  or  Timothy-gniss.  is  very 
common  in  meadows  and  iMistures,  Ilowerlng 
from  June  to  October.  It  is  an  excellent 
foddvr-grass,  and  ia  especially  a<lapto<l  for 
heavy  moist  soils,  being  early  and  productive. 

phldb'-a-phenOt  '•    (('r.  </>Aoi6c  (phhioit)  = 

bark,  iu'kI  j3a7<i;  (bit)-he)  =  dje,  colour.] 
Clit'iii. :  A  name  given  to  a  brown  Nubslanco 


obtained  from  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  and 
said  Ut  luive  the  formula  CioilB04.  More 
rwcently  tlie  tiame  baa  been  employed  to 
describe  tlie  brown  oxidation  jirotlucts  of 
tannins  and  similar  vegetable  principles.  It 
is  of  indellnite  composition,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  largely  dissolved  by  dilute 
mineral  acids. 

phlo'-em,  s.  [Gr.  4>^6os  (phloo8)=^  the  bloom 
of  a  planH?).]     [Phueum.J 

Pot.  :  The  name  given  by  Naegell  to  one  of 
two  portions  of  the  flbro-vascular  bundles  in 
the  stem  of  plants.  It  Is  the  bast  pot^'^ 
Opposed  to  Xylem  (q.v.). 

phloe  -um,  5.    [EpipnuEtru.] 

phlo-giB'-tiC-an,  s.  [Eug.  phlogist(on) ;  •ian.} 
A  believer  in  or  supporter  of  the  existcDce  of 

phlogiston. 

phl6-gist'-io,  a.    [Eng.  phlogist(on)  ;  -<c;  Pr. 

phkigisti'iue.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining,  belonging,  om> 
lating  to  phlogiston. 

2.  Med.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  inflammatioui 
and  fevers  with  a  hard  pulse  and  topical  pain. 

phld-gis'-ti-cate,  v.t.  [Eug.  phlogistic ;  -aU.} 
To  combine  plilogistun  with. 

phlo-gis'-ti-oat-ed,j>a.  par,  or  a.     [Phlo- 

OISTILATE.] 

H  By  old  writers  on  chemistry  nitrogen  was 
called  Dei>hlogislicaled  air  or  Dephk-gistJcated 
gas,  and  Prussiat^  of  Potash,  Dephlogisticat«d 
alkali. 

•  phld-gis-ti-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Phuwisticatk,] 
The  act  or  process  of  combiuiog  phlogiston 
with. 

phlo -gis' -ton,  3.  [Gr.  ^\oyi<rr6^  (phlogisto^ 
=  burnt,  set  on  tire,  from  <^Aoy(^'w  (ji/Jo^izd) 
=  to  burn,  to  set  on  Are,  from  ^Aof  {phlox), 
genit.  ii>\oy6<:  {phlugo^)  =  a  flame,  a  blaze; 
4>XiyM  {phhgu)  —  to  bum.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  supposed  by  the  earlier 
chemists  to  exist  in  all  combustible  matters, 
and  to  the  escape  of  this  i)rinciple  from  any 
compound  the  phenomenon  of  tire  was  attri- 
buted. The  views  held  regarding  it  were,  how- 
ever, abandoned  by  chemists  some  time  after 
the  researches  of  Lavoisier  on  combustion. 

phlo-goph'-or-a,  s.  [Gr.  4t\6$  (;)fttox),  genit. 
(^Aoyos  (phlogos)  =  flame,  and  4>op6s  (yAoros)= 
bearing;  0e>u»  {phtTd)=  to  bear.] 

Eitom.  :  A  genus  of  Hadenida?.  Phlogopkora 
meticulosa  is  the  Angleshades  iiotii,P.empyrwaf 
the  Flame  Brocade. 

phlog'-o-pitOr  s.  [Gr.  «(>Aoyw»rbt  (pklogopos) 
=.  hrc-like  .  sufl".  -ite  {Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  Mica  (q.v.)  group 
of  minemls,  formerly  regarded  as  orthoihoiu- 
bic,  but  now  referred  to  llie  monocllnic  system 
of  crystallization.  Tscherniak  refers  it  to  his 
division  of  the  micas  in  which  tlie  optie  axial 

flane  ia  ])ara1Iel  to  the  plane  of  sjnimetry. 
t  is  a  magiiesiun  micii,  and  is  almost  peeiiUar 
to  serpentine  and  doloniitic  limestone  roeks. 

phlo-go'-sis,  s.  (Gr.  ^Abvuxric  {phlogosis)  = 
a  burning.] 

Pathol.  :  Inflamnialiou. 

phld  got  -io,  (>.    [Mod.  Lat.  phlogoti'^s,  fi-om 

plilvgosis(ii.\\).} 

Pathol. :  Of  or  iH*rlaining  to  phlogosi  . 

phl6'-mis*>'.  [Lat..  from  Gr.»/»Ao/it.  {ph  xhm), 
O-^oMOS  {}  hinm-'s)  =  iiiuilein.l 

Pot.:  A  genus  of  Iljillotida',  Vciy  hand- 
some herbs  or  shrubs,  with  wrhdJed  Uixwh 
and  labiate  floweis.  yellow,  whitv,  or  purple. 
Many  are  cultivated  In  liiiiain. 

phlor'-a-mino,  s.    tl^ng.  phlotioglucift),  and 

amine.] 

Chnn.  :  (CtjIlaO.^)Il„N.  Prepared  by  paaa- 
Ingdry  aiinnoma  gas  t>vei-  phlorogluciii,  tlie 
resulli'rig  crystalline  muss  being  dissolved  In 
warm  ^^ater  uliicli  yiehh  phloramine  In  the 
form  of  thin  inicaeeous  Inmitiic.  It  has  a 
slightly  astringent  taste,  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  colli  water,  easily  solnblu  in  alcohol,  and 
inHolnbie  in  ether.  In  pn-sence  of  moist  air 
It  dm-oinposen  and  turns  lirown.  It  forma 
crvHialliue  salt.s  witli  arids  whirh  are  all 
Holul)le  In  alcohol.  The  hydio.  hlorate. 
Ofill:  NOmIICI,    separates    from    it44   aqueous 


bSU,  h6^ :  p^t,  J^l ;  oat,  90!!.  chorus,  fhln.  bench :  go,  ^em :  thin,  |hl8 :  sin.  n^ :  oxpoot,  :^enophon,  e^t.    ph  -  C 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sh^n,    -Uon,  -aion  -  shun  ;  -(ion,  -}ion  -  zhun.    -olous,  -tious,  -sloua  -  shus.      bio,    dlo,  ^q.  ~  b^l,  d^ 
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solutinna  in  wliite  needles  <>r  lamiiiffi,  which 
turn  yellow  on  becoming  aiibydn-us. 

phl6r-et-am'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  phloret(ic);  am- 
(monui),  and  BUtf.  -ic.l      Derived  tiora  or  con- 
taining phlurttic  acid  and  ammonia. 
phloretamlc-acid*  s. 

Chem.:  CsH9(iNH)CoH0.  Formed  by  the 
continued  action  of  strong;  ammonia  on  etliyl 
phloretic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  hut  water 
in  slender,  shining  prisms,  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melts  at  11U°,  and  is  coloured  blue 
by  ferric  chloride.     It  is  a  very  feeble  acid. 

phlo-ref -ic,    o.       [Eng.    phhretiin);   -ic.] 
Deiived  irom  or  containinij  phloretm. 

phloretic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgllioOg.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potash  on  phloretin.  Tlie  potash 
salt  is  extracted  with  alroliol,  and,  after  cirn- 
centration,  tlie  phloretic  acid  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid  and  several  times  re- 
crystallized  from  ali-ohid  It  forms  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  having  an  astiingent  taste, 
melts  at  128%  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  strikes  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 
The  salts  formed  by  the  alkalis  and  metals  are 
highly  crystalline. 

pUoretic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Ckem, :  Compounds  formed  by  the  substi- 
tution of  one  atum  of  an  organic  radical  for 
one  atom  of  hydro:j;en  in  pliloretic  arid. 
Ethylic  phloreta't*  is  prepared  by  heating 
ethyhc  iodide  with  silverpliloretatein  asealed 
tube  tt>  100*.  It  is  colourless,  boils  abo\e 
265%  has  an  initating  taste,  and  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

phlor'-et-in,  s.    (Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem.:  C15H14O5.  Prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  phluiizm  and  dilute  acid  to  a  tem- 
perature of  90°.  The  pldoretin  separates  and 
crystallizes  in  small  whit*;  laminffi,  sparinL'ly 
sniulile  in  boiling  wat-er,  but  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  It  melts  at  180%  has 
a  saccharine  taste,  and  ita  alkaline  sidutions 
ai'S(-rb  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming  an 
orange-coloured  substance. 

phl6r'-et-6l,  s.  [Eng.  phloret(in) ;  suff.  -oL] 
Chem. :  CsHifiO.  A  compound  metameric 
with  phenetol,  and  produced  by  distilling  over 
an  open  fire  a  mixture  of  baric  phloretate  and 
caustic  lime.  The  oily  distillate  is  colourless, 
strongly  refractin.',  and  boils  at  100-200" ; 
sp.  gr.  1037.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour  and 
burning  tast-e.  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alco- 
hol and  ether,  and  coagulates  albumen  like 
phenol. 

plll6r'-et-yl,  s.  [Eng.  phloret(in) ;  suff.  -yl.} 
Chem.  :  CyHgO.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  phloretic  acid  and  its  deiivatives.  It  ap- 
pears to  exist  as  a  chloride,  CsHgOClo.  when 
phloretic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  pentachloride 
of  phospliorus. 

phlo-riz'-eia  (z  as  dz),  a.    [Bng.  pJacriz(in) ; 
8Utf.  -ein.\ 

Chem. :  CoiH^oNoOjo.  Produced  from  phlo- 
rizin by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  am- 
monia, and  jiurilied  by  precipitation  with 
alcohol  aciduhitcd  with  acetic  acid.  It  is  a 
brown,  uncrystallizable  soiiil,  of  slightly 
bitter  taste,  dissolving  easily  in  boiling  water, 
but  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

phld-riz'-in  (z  as  dz),  s.    [Gr.  <^Aoiof  (phloios) 

=.  bark,  and  pi^a  {rhiza)  =  rout.] 

Chem.  :  C21H24O10.  A  substance  ready 
formed  in  the' root-bark  of  theapiile,  pear,  and 
other  trees,  and  extracted  by  weak  alcohol. 
The  solution,  when  decolorized  and  concen- 
trated, deposits  crystals  ofphloiizin  on  cool- 
ing, in  the  form  of  long  silky  needles,  having 
a  bitter  taste,  and  dissolving  readily  in  boding 
water  an<l  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  mineral  acids  it  is 
converted  into  phloretin  and  glucose.  Anhy- 
drous phlorizin  melts  at  109%  and  decomposes 
at  2u0°. 

pia6r-o-glu-9in,   «.     [Eng.  pJUor(etin);  o 
connect.,  and  glucln.] 

CTi*ni. :  CgHgOj.  Pldoroglncol.  Formed  from 
phloretin  iiy  the  action  of  potash  ley.  Ihcphlu- 
retate  of  p>>tash  produced  is  removed  by  alco. 
hoi,  and  the  residue,  iifrer  neutralising  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  evaporation,  deposits  crystals 
of  phloroglucin,  whicli  may  be  puritied  by  re- 


crystallization.  The  hydrated  crystals  belong 
to  the  trimetric  system,  are  sweeter  than 
cane  sugar,  neutral,  permanent  at  common 
temperatures,  and  melt  at  220^  They  dis- 
solve in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  strike  a 
violet-red  colour  with  ferric  chloiide,  and 
reduce  copper  salts  like  dextrose.  Phloro- 
glucin forms  several  substitution  products, 
of  wliich  tribromophlorugluciu  is  a  type— 
CsHaBrsOg. 

pMor-o-glii'-col,  s.   [Eng.  phlor(etin);  ocon- 

ncct.,  and  glucol.]    [Phloroglucin.] 

Phlor'-dl,  5.     [Eng.  phlor{izin) ;  -oZ.] 

Chem. :  CgHioO  =  CeH^  [  gg^CHs).  phio^yl 

alcohol.  A  colourless  oily  liquid,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  beech-tar  creosote,  obtainei! 
by  repeated  fiaclional  distillation  of  tnat 
portion,  boiling  between  217-220°.  Ou  ex- 
posure to  the  light  it  gradually  turns  red. 

phlor'-dne,  «.  [Eng.  pMoiiizin) ;  suff.  -otk.] 
Chem. :  CsHgOo  A  compound  obtained  by 
distilling  two  parts  coal-tar  creosote  with 
three  parts  oil  of  vitriol,  and  adding  peroxide 
of  manganese  fmm  time  to  time.  It  comes 
over  in  yellow  drops,  which  quickly  solidify, 
and  it  foims,  when  recrystallized.  hne  yell'>v/ 
needles,  soluble  in  alcnh'd,and  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  It  melts  at  60 ',  smells  like  quinone, 
an<l,  like  that  body,  is  turned  brown  by 
potash. 

phl6r-yl,  «.  [Eng.  pUoriiziv);  -yL\  (See 
compound.) 

phloryl-alcohol,  a.    [Phlorol.] 

phlox,  $.  [Lat..  from  Gr.  *Xof  {plUox)  =  a 
Uame,  which  the  flower  resemides.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polemoniaceae.  They  are 
generally  perennials  with  salver-shaped  white, 
blue,  red,  or  variegated  corollas-  and  one-seed 
capsular  fruit,    ^ative8  of  the  United  States. 

pblosf-wort*  ».    [Eng.  pKhx,  and  vxyrtJ] 

Bot.  (PL).  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order 
Polemoniaceae  (q.v.). 

t  pMyc-te'-na,  phlSrc-tsB'-na,  «.     [Gr. 

tj>MiKTaiva  (phluktaina)-=  a  pimple,  apustule.] 
Pathol.  :   A  tumour  formed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  serous  fluid  under  the  epidermis. 

phlyc-ten'-u-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
phlyctena  (q.v.).J 

Pathol. :  A  small  transparent  tmnonr  of  the 
eyelids. 

phlyc-ten'-u-lar,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  phJyc- 
teuul{u):  Eiig'  adj.  suff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing t«  plilyctenula. 

t  phlyctenular-ophthalmia,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Ophthalmia,  attended  by  phlyc- 
tena. 

*  pho-ban'-thro-py,  «.    (Gr,  ^©po?  (phobos) 

—  fear,  and    ui'Spu>7ios   (anthj6pus)=.a.  nian.] 
Fear  of  men  ;  dj  ead  of  mankind. 

phd-bd'plio'-bxa.,  a.  A  morbid  dread  of 
being  afraid. 

Ph6b'-6s,  s.  [Gr.  *oPos  (p?Mi&os)=:fear;  also 
fear  personified,  the  son  of  Ares.] 

AstTon. :  One  of  the  two  satellites  of  Mars, 
discovered  by  Professor  Asaph  Hall,  of  Wash- 
ington, in  1877.  It  revolves  round  Mars  three 
times  whilst  that  planei  turns  once  round  on 
its  axis,  a  fact  unique  in  the  solar  system. 

pho'-ca,  s.     [Lat.,  fiom  Gr.  0tJ*oj  (phol^e).'] 
1.  Zoo?.  :  The  typical  genus    of   the   sub- 
family Phocin«  (q.v.).    Head  round  and  short ; 


PHOCA   VITL'LINA, 

fore  feet  short,  with  five  very  strong  snb-equal 
claws,  which  are  n.nrow  on  hind  feet.  The 
nuriil»er  of  species  is  variously  stated  by  dif- 
ferent authorities.     Gray  multiplied  genera. 


on  grounds  now  scarcely  deemed  valid.  Phoca 
viluliiui  is  the  Common  Seal,  P.  groenlundicm, 
the  Greeidand,  P.  barbata.  tiie  Bearded,  and 
P.  hispida,  the  Ringed  Seal.  P.  aispica  and 
P,  Biberica  (or  baikatensi.'!)  are  often  discrimi- 
nated, but  Van  Beneden  considers  them  both 
identical  with  P.  hisj'ida.     [Seal.] 

2.  PalceoiU.:  A  species  of  Phoca  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  of  the  United 
States.     (iVaUace.) 

ph6-ca'-9e-aii  (96  as  Bhe),  s.  [Lat.  pkoc(a): 
Eng.  adj.  suit,  -acean.]  A  mammal  belonging 
to  the  genus  Phoca. 

pli6-58B'-lia»  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  •JuJKoii'a.] 
Zool. :  Porpoise ;  a  genus  of  Delphiiddaa 
with  two  species,  fiom  the  North  Sea.  Head 
short,  niodenitely  rounded  in  front  of  the 
blowhole;  dorsal  fin  (in  typical  species)  near 
middle  of  b.ick,  triangular,  its  anterior  edge 
fiequently  furnished  with  one  or  more  rows 
of  coniGtl  horny  tubercles.  A  closely  allied 
species,  p.  melas,  from  Japan  (the  genus  Neo» 
meris  of  Gray),  wants  the  dorsal  fin. 

pho'-cal,  a.    [Phocine.] 

Ph6'-9e-a,  $.    [Gr.  *wKaia  (Phokaia)=.A  city 
in  Ionia.] 
Astron. :  [Asteroid,  25]. 

pho-9e'-nic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  phocopn(a);  Eng. 
Buff.  -ic]    (See  the  compound.) 

phocenlc-acid,  s.      [DEi:j>BiNio  -  acid  ; 

Valeric-acid.] 

ph6'-9en-il,   pho'-gcn-in,  s.    [Mod.  Lat 

phoai: u{ci) ;  -il, -in.]     [Delphin.] 

phO'-Jl-dse,  ».  pi.  [tAt.  phoc(a);  fern,  pi 
adj.  sufl.  -idiE.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  True  Seals  ;  a  family  of  Pinnipedia  (q.v.). 
Progression  ou  land  is  by  jumping  move- 
ments, effected  by  the  muscles  of  the  tnink, 
aided,  in  some  species,  by  the  fore  limbs  only. 
Palms  and  soles  hairy  ;  no  I'inna  to  the  ear; 
testes  abdominal.  Fur  adpressed  and  thick, 
without  woolly  under  fur.  There  are  three 
sub-families:  "Phocinje,  StenorliynchinEe,  and 
Cystophnrinie.  Widely  distributed  in  polar 
and  temperate  regions. 

t(2)  A  family  founded  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Turner 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1848,  p.  63),  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  Pinnipedia,  and  divided  into 
three  svib-families  :  Arctocephaliua,  Triche- 
chiua,  and  Phocina. 

2.  Paloeont.  :  Probably  appeared  first  in  the 
Miocene.     [Pristiphoca.] 

t  ph6-9i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  phoc{a) ;  neut.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -i/ia.]    [Phocid^,  1.  (2).] 

ph6-9i'-nee,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  phoc(a);  fem,  pi.  a<ij. 

suff.  -i»tF.J 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  ofthePhocidBB 
(q.v.).  All  feet  with  five  wt-U-developed  claws. 
Toes  on  hind  feet  sub-equal,  with  the  inter- 
digital  membrane  extending  beyond  the  toee. 
Two  geuera,  Phoca  and  Halichoerus. 

pho'-fine,  pho -cal,  o.  [Lat  phocia)  =  a 
seal ;  Eng.  adj.    safT.  -ine,  -ui]    Pertaining  to 

the  geuua  Phoca;  seal-like. 

*  pho' -co-don,  s.    [Lat.  p/ioc(a)  =  a  seal ;  suff. 

-oiivn.}     [Zelglodon]. 

plloe'-be»  a.  [See  compound  and  eirtract.]  An 
epithet  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  bird. 

phoebe-bird,  a. 

Ornith. :  SayoTuis  fuscus (B&ird),  Muscieapa 
fusca  (Gmel.). 

"Tlie  Pew-ee  or  Phabe-bird.  a  well-known, harblnwt 
o*  early  Biiroig.  is  acoimuoti  specie*  tlirougliout  th« 
whole  ot  *aat«rn  North  Am»^riw»-  .  .  .  Their  well- 
known  and  nmuDtonouR.  thuut't  n.>t  uiipleasliiB  nut* 
of  v>e-viee.  or.  as  ioiiie  hear  it,  plioe-bee.  is  uttered  with 
niore  ft>rce  and  frequency  lu  early  bi  rlug  than  later  m 
the  BcasoD  '—H'lird.  Brever.  4  Ridgway:  JforthAmtr. 
Birdt.  ii.,344,3t&. 

Phce'-bu8,  s.  [Lat., from Gr.4'orpo?(PAoi6os)i] 

1.  Lit.  di  Gr.  MythoL  :  One  of  the  names  of 
Apollo. 

2.  Fig. :  The  sun. 

"  Phabut  'gina  arise."        !Diakesv.  :  CjpnbeHne,  U.  1. 

phoe-nic'-e-ous  (C  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  phcenU 
ceii3 :  Gr.  4tviviKfoq  ( phoinikeos)  =  purple  red.) 
Bnt.  :  Pure,  lively  red,  with  a  mixture  o4 
cannine  and  scarlet. 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  fether;  we.  wet,  here,  camet  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  aire,  sir.  marine:  So.l^U 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son :  mnte,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ftill ;  try,  Sj^rian,    «,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  —  kw. 
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Fhoe-nio'-I-an  (o  as  ab),  c  &  «.    [See  def.l    I 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  jiertaining  to  Plitenicia, 
an  aiii;ient  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

B.  As  subsi.:  A  native  or  iuhabltaat  of 
Pliueiiicia. 

phce-ni9'-i-dSB,  s.  yl.  [Lat.  fhteni::,  geait. 
phoinic(i£) :  fciii.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ides.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  puhiis,  trioe  Coryphee. 

phoe'-xli-9ill,  5.  [Gr.  (^otfcjcd?  {phoinikos)^ 
purple-red  ;  sulf.  -in  (CTteTr:.).]    [Sulphopbcs- 

NICIC-AClP.j 

ptaoo'-ni-^ite,  s.  [Gr.  ^ivkkos  {phoinikos)  = 
purple-red  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).]  (Phcenico- 
caKunt:.] 

phoa-ni-9i'-te&,  s.  [Lat.  phoenUff,  ge:>it.  phce- 
nic(i8);  suff.  -ites.] 

Palipobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  palms,  akin  to 
the  recent  Plireuix  (q.  ■.•.).  Species  occur  in 
the  Middle  Eocene  lX,  Bournemouth. 

phoe-ni-co  chro'-ite,  r.  {(hr.  ^oiviK6<i  (phoi- 
nikos)  =  purple-red ;  xpoo  (ckroa)  •=  colour, 
aud  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  ph(enxkochToit.'\ 

Min,:  A  rare  mineral  occurring  at  Bere- 
sowsk,  Urals,  associated  with  crocoite,  vau- 
quclinite,  &c.  Crystallization,  orthorhoml'ic 
(?).  Hardness,  2  to3'5;  sp.  gr.  5"7o;  lustre, 
adam:intine;  colour,  between  cochineal-  and 
hyacintli-red,  both  lustre  end  colour  changing 
by  exposure  to  liyht ;  streak,  bricU-red. 
Coiripos.  :  chromic  acid,  2;V1  ;  protoxide  of 
lead.  769  =  100,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
3  PbO.ZCrOs- 

plioe-ili-c6-ph»-i'-n»,  5.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat. 
phctnicophaXns) ;  L--.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -intp.] 
Ornith. :  A  sub-faTnily  of  Cuculidie.  It  con- 
tains the  Bush-cucknos  ;  tliey  have  often 
beautiful  plumage.  Found  in  India,  Australia, 
and  Africa. 

plioe-ni-c6-phae''U3,  s.  (Gr.  •Jioij-ocds  (phoi- 
nikos),  titoivUeo^  {pkoinikeos)  =  purple-red,  and 
4tai6i  (phaios)  =  gniy.) 

Oniith.  :  The  typical  genuE  of  the  Phmnico- 
pliipjuie  ('i-v.).  The  bill  is  very  large,  thick, 
and  smooth,  resombling  that  of  a  ttiucau. 

phoo'-ni-cop-ter,  s.  (Phcenicoptebus.]  Any 
bird  of  the  genus  Pliuenicopteius  (q  v.). 

phoe-ni-c6p-ter'-i-dsB,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  phcenU 
copUr(iis) ;  fem.  pi.  udj.  suff.  -irffp.] 

Ornith. :  Flamingoes  (q.v.)  ;  a  family  which 
has  been  variously  placed  by  dirteient  autho- 
rities, now  usually  ranked  under  Rerodinnes. 
Prof.  Uuxley  consiaers  them  "comi)letely  in- 
t'Tuiediate  l>etweeii  the  Anserine  Birds  on 
the  one  side,  and  ths  Storl;r,  and  Hemns  on 
tiie  other;*'  while  Nitzr,ch  hoids  that  their 
pterylosis  is  "completely  stork-like."  There 
is  a  single  genus,  Phceui  copter  us  (q.v.). 

phoe-ni-Cop'-tcr-US,  ».  [Lat,,  from  Gr. 
<J»otvo(dirT<poT  (phoinikopteros)  =  red-feathered, 
tr(jH\<i>otvi^{}thoi}iix),<^euit.^oivtKO^(j>hoinikos) 
=  purple-red,  and  njepoi'  (i>teron)  =a  wing.] 

Ornith.  :  Flamingo  ;  the  sole  genus  of  the 
family  PhcBnie<q)teridic(q.v.).  Bill  very  hui^', 
dentil;ited  ;  upi)er  mandible  suddenly  bent 
and  curved  on  the  lower,  whi<h  :s  the  larger 
of  the  two.  Nostrils  'oTit^itudinal  in  the 
middle  of  the  bill.  Legs  and  feet  very  long  ; 
three  t^ics  in  fnmt  ;  nind  toe  very  sli'irt ; 
anteritir  toes  united  by  a  lunated  memiirane. 
Wings  modcriite.  Peculiar  to  the  Ethiopian 
and  Ne<»tro]iicid  regions,  ranging  ffMrn  the 
former  into  India  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
Kiglit  s)ie<.'ies,  of  which  four  ars  Ameriatn. 

phce-ni-ciir'-a,  ».  [T.,at.  pkcerJaims ;  Or. 
ifjn I vi Kovpoi  ( ph'oi nikouro^)  =  the  redstart:  ^ot- 
viKtrm  (phoinikeos)  =  purplc-ied,  and  oupa 
(ouni)  =  the  tail.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sylviidre.  Bill  very 
straiL'lit  aud  «lenilrr.  gape  neatly  Rnifw>th,  tlie 
fotirth  aTi'i  llfth  quills  oC  the  wings  equal  and 
the  lung.-st.  Phceniaira  ruHcilla,  Is  tlie  Ued- 
Blart  (q.v.). 

phoe'  nix,   phe'-nix.  *  f&'-ntx,  $.     [JmU 
plutnuc,  from  Gr.  ^olft^  fpkoinix)',  fr,pfUnix.] 
I.  Ortlifuiry  Unujnage : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  li.  ■;. 
*  2.  Fifj. :  A  parngtm;  a  pemou  cr  thing  of 
extrcino  rarity  or  execllencu. 

"  For  OixlH  lovf*  lot  IMiii  r>o'.  :-.e  A  pSntlx.  Ut  htm 
Dot  l>c  'iloiiu.  1ft  liiMi  ii->t  Iw*  nil  hermit  iImbvj  I  i  » 
W^IV— Litttmtr  :  8er.  :.  ."c/o''*  Kitia  KUuartL 


XL  Teihuically  : 

1.  Astrmu  :  One  of  the  constellations  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  north  of  the  bright  star 
Actiernurin  Endanu^. 

2.  Hot, :  Th2  typical  gen-^ia  of  the  family 
Phoenicidte  (q.v.).  Dltceious  trees  with  jun- 
nate  leaves ;  calyx  three  toothed ;  pet-;ils 
three,  stamens  six,  rarely  three  or  nine  ;  fila- 
ments very  short,  ovaries  three,  only  one 
coming  to  i>erl'ection.  Habitat,  Northern 
Africa  and  Southern  Asia.  Iviiown  species 
£boul  twelve.  Vhfrnix dadylifna  is  the  D;ite 
Palm  (q.v.).  P  sylvcstriA  is  the  Wild  Date,  a 
tree  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  very  common, 
both  wild  and  cultivated,  in  India.  Ihe 
fibroi's  leaflets  and  the  fibres  from  the 
petioles  are  manufactured  into  mats,  ropes, 
and  baskets  ;  sugar  is  made  from  the  sap  of 
the  tree,  which,  moreover,  yields  gam.  The 
juice  of  P.  farini/era,  a  small  ciiecies  in  randy 
parts  of  Indie,  yields  sago,  its  leaves  are 
used  ia  mat-making,  and  tliose  of  ;-*.  vahidosa 
which  grows  in  the  Sunderbunds,  for  rough 
ropes  and  thatching.  'Ihe  frcitoi  P.  acaitlis, 
a  stemless  species  from  the  Sub-Himalayas  and 
Central  India,  is  eat^-n  by  the  natives,  and  the 
pith  :s  made  into  sago. 

3;  Entom. :  Cidaria  ribesarifi,  a  geometer 
moth,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes. 

4.  MythoL :  A  fabulous  female  bird  of 
Arabia,  which  was  feigned  to  live  for  five  or 
six  hundred  years  in  the  desert,  when  she 
built  for  herself  a  funeral  pyre  of  wood  and 
aromatic  gums,  to  which  she  set  fire  by  tiie 
fanning  of  her  wings,  and  so  consumed  her- 
self; but  from  tlie  ashes  she  spiang  up  again 
in  youth  and  freshness.  Hence  the  Phoenix 
is  frequently  found  depicted  as  an  emldem 
of  immortality.  In  heraldry  tlie  bird  is  re- 
presented in  coat-armour  in  ttames. 

phoenlx-clubs,  x.  pi. 

Hiit.  :  Treasonable  clubs  established  in  Ire- 
land in  18J8.  The  members  met  at  niglit  to 
drill.  A  year  or  two  later  the  Government 
succeeded  in  putting  them  down. 

ph6-lad'-i-dce,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  pholasy 
gen  it.  phulud{is) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  ailj.sulT.  -ttite.j 
Zool.  £  Pahront.  :  A  family  of  Conchifera 
(q.v.)  ;  shells  gaping  at  botUends,  thin,  white, 
brittle,  and  very  hard,  with  rasp-like  inibri- 
cttions  in  front;  no  hinge  or  ligament,  but 
accessory  valves;  pallial  sinus  very  deep. 
Animal  chivate  or  veiiniform.  with  a  short 
and  truncateil  foot.  They  perforate  various 
substances,  living  in  the  tubes  thus  formed. 
Genera  :  Pholas,  Teredo,  &c. 

t  pho'-la-dltO,  8.  [Mod.  Lrfit.  pholas,  genit. 
ph'i!(id{is);  suil. -ite (Palaxnt.).']  A  fossil  pholas 
(q.v.). 

pho-la-do-my'-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  pholas, 
i^euil'  phuUidis,  an"ii  viya  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  <£  Palwont. :  A  genus  of  Anatinidie. 
Shell  oblong,  equivalve,  ventiicose,  gaping 
beliind,  thin  and  translucent,  with  radiating 
ribs  on  tlie  sides;  ligament  exteiiiui;  hinge 
with  one  obscure  tooth  on  each  valve  ;  palliul 
sinus  large.  Animal  with  a  single  gill  on 
eadi  side,  mantle  with  a  fourth  (vertical) 
oiilice.  Uecent  species  one,  from  trnpiral 
Africa  ;  fossil  IfiO,  from  the  four  continents  ; 
from  the  Lias  onward.  (Owen^S.P,  Woodward.) 

ph6'~las,  s.  [Gr.  «^wAd?  iph6las)^ti  mollusc 
which  makes  liulesiu  stones  ;  Lithodomus(?).] 
Zfol.  tt  Pulfrnnt.  :  Piddock  ;  the  typical 
gciius  of  the  Pliotadidip  (q.v.).  Sbell  bmg, 
cylindrical,  accessory  v.ilves  protecting  the 
doisnl  margin.  Animal  with  a  large,  truncated 
foot,  body  with  a  fan-like  terminati<tn.  They 
live  in  symmetrical  veiticid  burrows.  Recent 
specti'9  thirty-two,  fmni  most  seas ;  fossil 
twenty-five,  from  the  Upper  Lias  onward. 

pho'-ler  ite,  s.  [Gr.  </)oAt9  (pholis)  =  a  scale  ; 
er  connect.,  and  -lit  (Miiu).} 

Min. :  An  orthnrhombie  mineral  occurring 
In  distinct  cry>-tal-BCiiles,  it\bo  compact  uias- 
wivf.  ll.irdiM  ss,  1  to  '.i-5 ;  sp.  gr.  '2'X>  to 
'J'.'jT  ;  lustre  of  scidea,  jiearly  ;  masaivo  forms, 
waxy ;  colour,  whihr,  gniyiah,  greenish, 
brownish,  vi'det.  Compos.  :  sillra.  39";i  ; 
altniilnn,  45-0;  water,  I&-7  =  100,  wbich  yielils 
the  formula  2AI-j(J;i,  SSiO^  -|-4Ht).  N. it  satis- 
factorily ditlerentiut«d  ftpom  kaolinito  (q.v.). 

phO'lId-or'-po-tdn,  j.    (Pref.  7)fto/id<o)-,and 

C'r.  ipnrrotf  (hri]>ilon)  =  a  rejaile.] 


PaUrunt. :  A  genus  of  LabjTinthodontia, 
from  the  Middle  Cual-measuies  of  Belgium 
and  the  Carboniferous  mcks  of  Scotland, 

PhO-lid-O-,  prt/.  [Gr.  ^oAt?  (phoUs),  gonft. 
</>oXt6os  (photiil"s)  =  Sk  horny  scale,]  Furnished 
with  horny  scales. 

pho  lid-o-gis'-ter,  n.  [Pref.  pkolido-,  and 
Gr.  vao-TTJp  (yitstcr)  =  the  belly.] 

PdhFoni.  :  A  genus  of  Jyabyrlnthodontia, 
from  tiie  Lower  Coal-measures  of  Belgium, 
and  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  YorksUire. 

pho-lid-oph'-or-iis,  s.  [Pref.  phnlido-,  and 
Gr.  4>op6s  (jj/ioros  =  bearing.] 

Palo.ont.  :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  Fishes, 
family  Saurida  (Oiitither).  According  to  Fth- 
eridge  there  are  twelve  species  ;  ten  from  the 
Lias,  and  two  from  the  J^ower  Jur.assic. 

phd-lfdo-sau'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  pholido-^  and 
Gr.  traupo?  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

PalKont. :  A  genusof  Amiihiccelian  Crocodiles 
&om  the  estuanne  deposits  of  the  Weaideu, 

ph6n-»  pho-no-,  pn/.  [Gr.  ^uiv^  (rhdnc)  = 
the  voice.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  voice. 

*  plion'-al,  a.  [Gr.  4>tovn  (p)idn£)  =  the  voice.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  voice. 

"TheTlilb^laii  in  nexr  In  phonal  ■tructara"— jVox 
MuUer :  SeltcUd  Euaus,  t  "4. 

*  ph6n-as-9et'-ics,  s.  [GT.^uvaa-Kfioiphovns- 

keo)  =  to  pnu'tisc  the  voice;  pief.  phon-,  and 
Gr.  acTKem  (askto)  =  to  practise.]  Systenuitic 
exercise  fnr  the  strengthening  of  the  voice ; 
treatment  for  restoring  or  improving  the  voice. 

t  pho-na'-tion.  s.  [Gr,  ^uir^  (pA6/iO=the 
voice  ;  Kng.  sutf.  -ation.] 

Physiol.  :  The  physiology  of  the  voice. 
(Dungliso7i.) 

phon-au -to- graph,  s.     [Pref.  phon-,  and 

Eng.  autograj'k.] 

1.  The  same  as  Phonooraph  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Music-recokdeji  (q.v.), 

phon  au-to-grJiph'  10.  a.  [Eng.  phnnnuUh 
gi-'ijih  :  -ic,]    of  or  pertaining  to  ilie  jihonau* 

tugraph. 

phon-ei' -do -scope,  «.  [Pref.  phon-:  Gr. 
€i2os  (eidoi)  =  form,  and  trKontui  (skopto)  =  io 
look  at.]  An  insti anient  invented  by  Mv. 
Sedley  Tayh)r  in  1877  for  observing  tiie  colour 
figures  of  liquid  films  when  acted  on  by 
sonorous  vibrations. 

ph6-net'-ic.  pho-net'-Yc-al,  a.  [Gr.  <^«i. 
i^TiKos  (jilionctikos)  =  pertain'ing  to  speaking.] 
[Phon-,] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  voice  or  sound. 

"Tbose  wlio  are  not  Able  to  apprccliit«  niii)ut«  pSo 
neticil{Mui:li<jn».'—Swett:  Ui*t.  Knj.  .vouiitii,  p.  4. 

2.  Representing  sound  ;  peiXitining  to  the 
representation  of  snunds  ;  a  term  applied  to 
alphalx-tic  or  literal  characters  which  repre- 
sent sounds,  as  a,  b,  c ;  as  opposed  to  iJco 
graphic,  which  represent  objci  is  or  symbolize 
abstiact  ideas,  as  iu  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

"The  Ideal  of  a  plionetic  uotiitluii  !■  n  •yat«ni  lo 
wlilcli  every  iilii4jl>.-  (i«iiii<l  would  )ii\vo  «  Hnunlo  ni^-it, 
bGnrliiij  soiaedcliiilto  relntluii  to  tlta  ■oiiiid  it  rapr*. 
vtnta.'—Hwtet:  Uitt.  Eng.  Sound*,  p,  2. 

phonetic  -  Spelling,   s.     A  system  of 

spelling  iu  wliirli  tlie  woids  are  f^pclt  exactly 
as  tliey  are  pronounced,  the  sounds  being  re- 
prrsented  by  characters  each  of  which  repre- 
sents a  single  sound.  PhonetJc  printing  waa 
flist  suggested  by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  c.f  Bath, 
and  rediiccd  toasyHtcm  byhini  in  ct.njunction 
with  Mr.  A.  J,  Kllis,  F.U.8.,  In  the  years 
lS43-4(}.  Since  tliat  time  nisny  schemes  of 
phonetic  spoiling  have  been  propi'.s.il  ns  im- 
provements on  the  phonolypy  of  Mr.  Pitman, 
andmicit-ties  Inntitnted.lioth  In  thernltMl  Slato^ 
and  Great  Britain, for  Ihe  study  an<i  ailviiino- 
meiit  of  phonetic  i<|K-]ling.  The  hvnii-mB  uf 
Sweet  A  Kills  are  anutng  Ihc  latest  published. 

pho-nct'-io-al-l^,  a*lv.  (Kng.  phonetical ; 
■bj.]  In  a  )>)i<>net)c  manner;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  phooetica. 

phd-nct-i08,    s.     [PnoNKTic.1     The  science 

whit  h  tr<  ats  of  tliOBoun<ls  of  the  human  vnieo, 
BTid  of  the  art  of  repies<.>nting  combinaliuns 
of  such  Koinnis  by  ni>:iis ;  ine  <ioctrlno  of 
aoundB,  the  nspi-usentation  of  sounds, 

"  Evan  tliuM  who  Imvo  bkd  iiu  Umlntnit  In  phtmetin 
bavr  Ifpii  nl>le  tn  rrnd  llir  \krittiit[  corr.-^tly  ftitd  will) 
gnwtt  txclllty."— A-ri6ri«r'<  jViViUMra,  Oil*.  IdTH.  i>  JtU 


ItSU,  h6} ;  poUt,  J<(^1 ;  oat.  9011,  choruB,  9hln,  benQh ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  (his ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xonophon.  osjcist.    -iug. 
-oian,    tian  -  sbar.    -Mon^  -»lo^  -  r'Ta.iXr. ;  -(ion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tiouii,  -aious  ^  ahus.    -bio,  -dlo,  Jtc  -  b^l,  d^ 
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•  phdn'-et-i^m,  s.     [Phonetic]    Sound. 

"TUe  South  Somersetshire  variety  differs  .  .  .  both 
In  TocJil.ulary  »ixd  phoueUtm."~Traju.  PIMol.  Hoe. 
11876).  JJ   -^Ai 

pbon' -et-ist,  s,  [Eng.  p/M>n€((ic);  -ist.]  The 
aaiiie  as  Phunolooist  (q.v.). 

"Tl«u  l>h"HftUt  ie  never  a'.ile  to  put  himself  in  i 
priori  p..alLioii. '  — HAi/ney  .■  ii/«  A  Growth  qf  Lan- 
gxuige.  ch,  iv. 

^pho-net-i-za'-tlon,  «.  [Eng.  phoneti:(i); 
•at  ioTL  ]  The  act  or  art  of  represuntiug  souuds 
by  phuuetic  signs. 

•  ph6n'-«t-ize,  v.t.  Eng.  phoneU.ic) ;  -iae.] 
To  represent,  as  sounds,  by  pliouetic  signs. 

ph5n'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ^tuxrq  (j^hone^  =  sound.] 
Peitainiiig  or  relating  to  sound. 

phon'-lcs,  5.     [Phonic.1 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  sounds,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  human  voice  ;  phonetics. 
•  2.  The  art  of  combining  musical  souuds. 

phon'-ito,  s.     [Gr.  <f)u»r^  (jMtii)  —  a  sound  ; 
aufl".  -it€{Min.).^ 
Attn. :  The  same  as  El£OUte  (q.v.). 

•  pho-no-camp'-tic,  *  phd-no-camp- 
ticl£,  a.  [Prof,  phono-,  and  Gr.  KafLirrtKo^ 
(kamj'tikos)  =  bent ;  KdfjLirTut  (kampto)  =  to 
bend.]  Having  the  powvr  or  quality  of  in- 
flecting; souml,  or  turning  it  from  its  directiim 
and  tlius  altering  it. 

"The  nuiciiifying  the  sound  by  the  polyphonisms 
orrepercussi'jua  of  the  rocks,  nudi-'thnrphoii-cimptick 
ohiecW'—Derham :  Phyi.'Theol.,  bit.  iv..  cb.  liL 

pbo'-nd-gram,  s.  [Pref.  plwno-,  and  Gr. 
ypafXfxa  {gravinui)  =  a  letter.] 

1.  A  written  letter  or  character  indicating 
a  particular  sound  or  modilication  of  sound. 

2.  The  sound  of  the  human  voice,  or  of  a 
musical  instrument,  as  repioduced  by  the 
phonograph  (q.v.). 

pho'-nd-gr^pl^  *•  [Pref  phano-,  and  Gr. 
)po<fntj  ('jrapko)  =  to  write.] 

1.  A  chara'-ter  used  in  phonography ;  a 
^pe  or  diameter  used  for  expressing  a  sound. 

2.  An  instrument  for  recoi-ding  and  re- 
producing sounds,  invented  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Edis'>ii.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  nf  brass, 
mounted  axially  upon  a  steel  screw,  the  j'iteh 
of  which  corresponds  with  that  of  a  spiral 
groove  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder.  At- 
tached to  the  base  board  by  a 
movable  arm  is  a  mouthpiece 
with  a  dia(ihiagm,  from  the 
centre  of  the  under  surface  of 
which  projects  a  steel  point.  To 
use  tlie  instrument,  the  cylinder 
is  wrapped  round  with  tinfoil, 
and  the  arm  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  axle  is  revolved,  the 
whole  of  the  gmove  on  the  cyl  i  n- 
der  will  pass  in  succession  uu'ler 
the  point.  On  sppaking  into  the 
mouthpiece,  at  the  same  time 
turning  the  cylinder,  every  vi- 
bration of  the  diaj'liragm  causes  the  point  to 
make  a  corresponding  mark  upon  the  tinfoil. 
The  arm  being  temporarily  turned  back,  the 
cylinder  can  now  be  set  back  to  it«  original 
position,  and  on  turning  it  with  tlie  mouth- 

Eiece  in  p4jsition  as  at  first,  the  stylus,  travel- 
og over  the  indentations  in  the  type-laden 
tinfoil,  causes  the  diaphragm  to  vibrate  as  be- 
fore, tlius  producing  the  original  sounds. 

ph6-n8g'-ra-pher,  *.  [Eng.  rhonf>graph(y): 
-er.]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  phono- 
graphy. 

pho-nd-gr^ph  -ic,    pho  -  no  -  grhph!  -ic- 

9I,  a,     [Eng.  phonographiii)  i  -ic,  -icuL] 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  phonography. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  phonograph. 

^o-nd-gr^ph'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  pho- 

nograph  iad  ;  -ly.  ] 

1.  In  a  phonographic  manner;  according  to 
phc«iogr;iphy. 

2,  By  means  of  a  phonograph, 

•pho-nogr'-ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.p/iofn^rapVy); 
'ist.]  One  wiiu  is  versed  or  skilled  in  phono- 
graphy ;  a  phont  'grapher. 

pbo-no^-ra-phy.  s.    [Phonograph.] 

•  L  Tlie  description  of  the  sounds  uttered 
by  the  organs  of  speech. 


2.  The  representation  of  sounds  by  certain 
characters,  each  of  which  represents  tme 
sound,  and  always  the  same  sound.  Its 
special  application  is  to  alphalxitie  writing, 
in  wltich  sounds  or  articulations  are  repre- 
sented by  signs  or  letters,  as  opposed  to  the 
system  in  wliich  the  representation  is  by 
symbols  or  cipher.  Spe.-if.,  the  method  of 
graphically  representing  langnajr©  invented  by 
Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bath,  England.  [Shorthand.] 

"  Whether  the  new  phonography  will  meet  with  any 
better  poiiular  success  reiuaiuB  to  be  seen,"— Scrifrntr'i 
Magattne.  Oct  1878,  p.  78i 

3.  The  art  of  using,  or  registering  by  means 
of,  the  phonograph ;  the  construction  of  pho- 
ni 'graphs. 

ph6n'-6-lite,  s.  (Gr.  4>tav^  (phoiif)  =  a  sound, 
and  AitJos  (ii:/to5)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  pfiouolith.] 

Petrol. :  A  nauie  given  to  a  group  of  volcanic 
rocks  which  give  out  a  ringing  sound  when 
strutk  by  the  hammer.  The  structure  is 
mostly  somewhat  slaty,  or  thin  tabular-jointed. 
Texture  usually  compact,  though  sometimes 
vitreous,  felspar  ciystals  are  visible,  but 
sparsely  distributed.  Sometimes  vesi^^iar, 
the  vesicles  containing  zeolites.  As  essential 
constituents  it  contains  saniuineand  nei'he- 
line  ;  those  accessory  being  hornblende, 
augite,  oligoclase  rarely,  magnetite,  olivine, 
haiiyne,  mica,  leuclte.and  uosean.  (See  these 
words.)    [Clinkstone.] 

phonollte-conglomerate,  s. 

Petrol.  :  Phonolite  fragments  with  pieces  of 
other  rocks  enclosed  in  a  pulverulent  phono- 
litic  cement. 

phonolite-tufi;  5. 

Petrol. :  An  earthy  friable  deposit,  consist- 
ing of  phonolitic  materials  with  fragments 
and  crystals  of  sanidine,  hornblende,  biotite, 
olivine,  magnetite,  &c. 

phonolite- wacke,  5. 

Petrol.:  An  amyt^laloidal  phonolite  which 
has  been  altered,  so  that  the  ground  mass  has 
become  quite  earthy. 

pho-no-lit'-xc,  a.  [Eng.  ph(moli((e);  -ic,] 
Composed  of,  or  resembling  phonolite  (q.v.). 

ph6-nd-l6g'-ic-al»  pho-no-log'-ic,  a. 

[Eng.  phoiiolog(y');  'ical;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  phonology. 

"  Phonilo^icat  misconception  la  the  error  of  the 
gramiuariaa."— &iyce.'  Coinpttrative  i'hiloltgy,  p.  45. 

phd-ndl'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  phonolog{y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  phonology. 

phd-nol'-o-g^,  $.  [Pref.  phoTio-.  and  Gr. 
A670S  (/o^Oi)  =  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of 
sound  ;  specif.,  the  science  or  doctrine  of  the 
elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the  liunian 
voice,  showing  their  functi^ms  and  changes 
and  the  distinctions  and  relations  between 
them ;  phonetics. 

ph6-n6m'-e-ter,  t.  [Pref  phono-,  and  Eng. 
mtt£r.\  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  a  given  sound  in  a 
given  space  of  time. 

pho-nom'-o-tdr,  ».  [Pref.  phono-^  and  Eng. 
(uofOT-.]  An  instrument  to  illustrate  the  motive 
p<iwer  of  soun«4. 

pho'-nd'pliore,  «,  An  apparatus  by  which 
telephonic  communication  may  t>e  maintained 
over  a  telegraph-line  without  interfering  with 
its  ordinary  use. 

phdn-or'-ga-non,  phon-or'-gak-n&m,  s. 

[Pref.  pht>n',  and  Gr.  ofiy^vov  {organon)  =  ^Ti 
organ.]  An  instrument  designed  to  imitate 
vocal  sounds  of  speech  ;  a  speaking  machine. 

pho' -no- scope,  s.  [Pref.  phono-,  and  Or. 
(TKOTTCw  {skoped)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  quality  of 
musical  strings,  invented  by  Koenig. 

2.  A  combination  of  an  induction  coil  and 
battery  with  a  rotating  vacuum-tube,  for 
translating  vibrations  of  sound  into  visible 
figures.  For  the  contact-breaker  of  the  coil 
is  substituted  a  diaphragm,  so  adjusted  that 
every  vibration  of  it  will  break  the  primary 
circuit,  and  cause  a  spark  to  pass  along  the 
tube.  As  this  is  rotated  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  illuminated  figures  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wh'  el  are  produced,  which,  pro- 
vided that  the  rate  of  rotation  is  always  the 
same,  are  constant  for  any  given  sound. 

phd'-n6-type»  a.    [Phonottpy.]    A  type  or 

character  used  in  phonetic  printing. 


pho-no-typ'-ic,  pho-no-typ'-ic-^  a. 

[Eng.  i'hoiu'tyj'C) ;  -u,  -ical.]     Pertaining  tf 
relating  to  phouotypy. 

pho-no-typ'-ic-al-W,  adv.  [Eng.  pJumo- 
typical;  -ly.]  Accruing  to  phonotypy  ;  in 
phoiiotypic  characters.  {EltU:  Early  English 
Pronunciation,  iv.  1182.) 

pho'-no-typ-ist,  s.  [Eng.  phonotyp(y);  -isL] 
One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  phouotypy. 

pho'-no-typ-^,  s.  [Pref.  phono-,  and  Gr. 
Tvn-os  {tni'us)  =  &  mark,  a  type.]  The  art  o( 
representing  sounds  by  distinct  characters  or 
types;  the  style  of  printing  in  accordance 
with  this  art  ;  phonetic  printing. 

"  Mr.  Isnac  Pitman,  in  JauuAry,  1S43,  itarted  th« 
notion  of  phonntupy.  or  phonetic  (irintiu^,  for  geaeist 
Qse."— £f/tf .-  Early  Eng,  Pronunciation,  iv.  lUX 

phor'-a,  s.    [Gr.  ipuipd  (phom)  =  theft.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Phorides, 

phor-a-den'-drdn,  5.  [Gr.  ^opo?  (pharos)  = 
bearing,  and  dtt^poi"  (iUndron)-=  a  tree.) 

Hot. :  An  extensive  genus  of  Loranthaceae, 
containing  various  American  mistletoes. 

pho-pan'-thi-um,  s.    [Gr.  ^opd?  (pkoros)  ~ 

bearing,  and  a.v9o<i  {anthos)  =  &  flower.] 

Bot. :  Richard's  name  for  the  receptacle  of  a 
composite  plant. 

-phbre,  su/".  [Gr.  tfyopo';  (phoros)  =  bearing.) 
Having,  bearing,  furnished  with. 

phdr'-i-des,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  phor(a);  mase. 

or  fcm,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ules.] 

Entojiu  :  A  sub-family  of  Muscidae,  contain- 
ing small  flies  feeding  on  fungi  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter. 

phdr'-nune,  s.     [Eng.  morphine  transposed.] 

Ckrm. :  Pelletier's  name  for  a  base  which 
he  ftmnd  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  an  opium, 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  narcotine. 
Kow  su]>posed  to  be  pseud o- morphine. 

phor'-minx,  s.  [Gr.]  An  ancient  Greek  \jn 
or  lute. 

phor'-mi-tim,  s.  [Gr.  ii>opnCov  (phormion)  = 
a  plant,  dimin.  from  4>op^i6s  (p/iurTTws)  =  any- 
thing plaited  of  rushes,  a  mat.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hemerocalleip.  Phormium 
tenaz  is  New  Zealand  Flax.  It  is  cultivated 
in  India,  St.  Helena,  Algiers,  the  south  of 
France,  and  even  the  Orkney  Islands.  The 
fibre  is  stronger  than  either  flax  or  hemp,  and 
the  root  is  a  substitute  for  sarsai>arilla. 

phor-o-de^'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ^opd«  (phoros),  and 
6«<rp.a  (ila>ina)=  a  bond,  a  fetter.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Georaetridse.  Phoro- 
desnia  hajularia  is  the  Blotched  Emerald  Moth. 

phbr'-o-don,  s.    [Gr.  i^opo?  (phoros)  =  h^r- 

ing  ;  sutt".  -odon.J 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Aphidae.  Pkorodon 
humuli,  or  Aphm  huinuli,  is  the  Hop-fly  (q.v.). 

pho-r6ne'«  s.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem.  :  C9H14O.  Formed  from  acetone  by 
the  action  of  dehydrating  agents,  such  as 
gaseoxK  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after-treat- 
ment with  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  large 
yellow  prisms,  melts  at  28%  and  boils  at  196'. 
By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is 
again  resolved  into  acetone. 

*  phdr-o-no'-mi-a,  s.    [Phoronomics  1 

*  phor-o-nom'-ics,  s.  [Gr.  <t>op€<o  (phortS) 
=  to  carry,  to  b&ir,  and  yop.6i  (nomos)  =  % 
law.]    Kinematics  (q.v.). 

*  ph6-r5n'-o-my,  *.    [Phoronomics. J 

phor'-iis^   5.      [Mod.   Lat.,  from  Gr.   ^prvf 

(j>horeus)  =,  a  bearer.] 

Zool. :  Carrier-shell  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Lit- 
torinidae,  with  a  trochiform  shell  generally 
bearing  shells,  stones,  &c.j  adhering  to  it 
Animal  with  a  long  proboscis. 

phof ,  s.  [Gr.  ii>m  (phos)  =  light.] 

ZooL :  A   genus   of    Buccinidae,    akin   tD 

Nassa.  Thirty    species,    firom    the    warmer 
regions. 

phos'-gen,  phos'-gene,  o.    (Gr.  4>^<:  (phos) 

=  light,  and  yfyydm  (gennao) ^=  t/y  generate.] 
Generating  light. 
phosgen-gas,  s.  [CARBOtr-oxrcHLOKiDa.] 


ftte.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^uite,  oiir,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    te,OB  =  e;  6y»»:  q.n  =  kw. 


phosgenite— phosphochromite 
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Itbos-gen  ite,  s.  [Gr.  if.^!  (pMs)  =  light ; 
ytifMtt  ^ennaO)  =  to  geuerate,  aud  Butf.  -iu 
6uu..).  1 

Min. :  A  very  rare  minend,  occomrg  oniy 
in  crystals,  nssfii'iat-'ci  with  y^ilfna.  Crystal- 
lization, tetrui-olial.  IJarUijcsrt,  2-75  to  3  ; 
■p.  Kr.  IJ  to  6-al  ;  lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour, 
white,  gr.iy,  yellow;  streak,  white;  somewliat 
sei^tile  ;  transparent  to  translucent.  Compos.  : 
carlionate  of  lead,  4'.i ;  chloride  of  lead,  51  = 
100,  forresimnding  with  the  formula  PbOCOg 
+  FbCI.  Found  at  Cromford,  Derbyshire, 
and  of  late  years  in  largo  crystals  in  lead 
mines  in  Sardinia. 

phosph-,  phos-pho-,  jrf/.    (Pbosphorus.] 

iJcnVL-d  from  or  containing  phosphorus. 

phoa-pha  9et'-lo,   a.     [Pref.    phosph-,   and 
En.-,  itwiic.l    Derived  from  phosphorus  aiid 
acetic  acid. 
phosphacetlc-acld,  s. 

Cknn.  :  Out-  of  tlie  acids  which  Zeise  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  acetone. 

phos'-pb^m,  «.  [Pref.  pAospft-,  and  Eng. 
am(monia).  \ 

Chen.:  PIlNn.  The  nitrile  of  phosphoric 
acid  obtained  by  passing  annnonia  gas  over 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  healing'  tiie 
product  in  a  strvarn  of  carbonic  anhyilride. 
When  dry  it  is  a  whit«  powder,  but  it  soon 
changes  to  a  reddish,  or  yellow-red  colour. 
Heated  with  water,  it  is  decomposed,  forming 
ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid. 

plld3-pliain'~ic»  a.     [Eng.  phnspham;   suff. 
-ic)     Derived  from  or  containing  phosphoric 
acid  and  ammonia. 
pbosphamlc-aolds,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Acids,  ilesci  ib>-d  by  Dr.  Gladstone 
as  being  di-rived  fioiii  pyropliosphoric  acid  by 
tlie  substitution  of  one,  two,  or  three  atoms 
of  amidogen  for  hydroxyl.  Tbey  are  pyio- 
phosphaiiiic,  pyrophosphodiamic,  and  pyro- 
pliospliotriainic  aiids. 

phos'  pbam-ide,  ».  [Eng.  pltosphiiUyr),  and 
amide.\ 

Clu-m.  (PL):  Compounds  formed  from  one 
or  more  molecules  of  ammonia,  by  the  substi- 
tuti.  .n  of  phoaphatyl,  PO,  tor  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

phSs-pham-md'-ni-fiin,  i.  [Pref.  phosph-, 
and  Eng.amnwMnm.) 

Ckrm.  (11.):  Bases  formed  on  the  mixed 
type  ° ',',''■''.'/■  ;    for  example,  ethylenetrime- 

'■^        Iill4rj  ■••   "  *"- 

thyl .  trietbyl  -  phosphainmonium 
01-iUts.) 

pbos  pba-iJl'-lo,   a.      [Pref.   phosph-,  and 
Eng.  aai7ic.]     Derived  from  phosphoruB  and 
ftnilic  acid. 
pbosphanlUc-acld,  <■    [Fhenvl  phos- 

PHAMR-ArlD.J 

pboB'Ph&n'  U  ine,  ».  (Pref.  phosph-,  and 
Eng.  aniliru.] 

Chm. :  (CnIIi8P"')N3.  This  body  has  not 
yet  been  isolated,  but  its  hydrochloride  is 
formed  by  tlie  direct  combination  of  ani- 
line and  phosphorus  trichloride,  thus  :— 
SCnlljN  -H  I'Cl,  =  C„I1,8PN:,:U1C1.  It  crys- 
talll/.!  s  in  needle-shaped  crystals. 

phSs  phiin-tl-mon'-io,  a.  [Pref.  pliosiih-, 
and  Bug.  antinuiiiic]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining phosphoric  and  antiinonic  acids. 

pboapbantlmonlc-acld,  9. 

Chrm.:  An  a.id  "blaiiicd  by  dro]iiilng  antl- 

moiiie  penl;o-hliiride  into  a<ii us  phosphoric 

acid.  It  precipitates  morphine,  niircotine, 
nicotine,  and  other  alkaloids.  lis  true  Com- 
position is  unknown. 

pbSs  pbar-so'-ni-ilni,  >.     (Pref.  photpK-, 

Kng.  (ir-l/H'--*,  ami  (am»i)oafum.] 
Chrm. :   Bases  formed  on  the  mixed  typo 

■*iV^.  \  :  '•?•!  ethylene-bcxethyl-phoHphftr- 
nltjAH  ) 

K>nium,^§|;;)^'}^,.    (Wad*.) 

[Eng.  pho!fph(ort(') ;  -otg.] 
leid. 
H  I'hoxphiitf.  fif  ammnnin  Is  imefiil  In  some 
nriniiry  diseases,  and  phosphate  of  iron  in  dia- 
betes and  rickets. 
H  Phosphate  of  Copper  =  Liliellienitt    aud 


ph6s'  pbato,  

Chr-u.  :'  .\  salt  of  phosphorle  acid 


Pseildomalachilt :  Phosphate  of  Iron  =  Tiri- 
anite :  Phosphate  of  Iron  and  Manganese  = 
Triplite  :  Phospljate  of  Leid  =  PyroniorphiU  ; 
Pliospbat*  of  Lime=.^r<a(ite;  Phosphate  of 
Uranium  and  Copper  =  TorbemiU;  Phosphate 
of  Yttria  =  Xertncime, 

phospbate  -  nodnles,  pbospbatic- 
nodules,  s.  I't. 

Gtol.:  A  loose  bed  of  brown  nodules,  first 
obsen'ed  by  Professor  Heuslow  at  the  foot  of 
the  Red  Crag.  They  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  earthy  ]>liospliates,  there  being 
occasionally  as  much  as  sixty  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime  :  hence  they  are  much  used 
for  manure.  Formerly  they  were  considered 
to  be  coprolites.  llcmains  of  Masto<lnn  arvcr- 
nemis,  M.  taptroides,  Etephas  rruHdUnuilh, 
IbjiKtm  antiqm,  those  of  whales,  a  walrus, 
A-c.,  occur.  There  is  a  similar  bed  at  the  base 
of  the  Older  White  Crag  at  Sutton.    (Lyeli.) 

pbospbate  of  soda,  s. 

l.rhem.:  I'tKN'alrtjII'l  +  ISOHo.  Ortho- 
phosnbate.  Coninion  tribasic  phosphate.  Pre- 
pared by  treating  bone  ash  with  sul]thnric 
aciil,  and  then  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in 
slight  excess  to  the  acid  lllti-ate.  On  evapora- 
tion the  phosphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  ob- 
lique rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  four 
parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  bitter,  purgative, 
and  alkaline  to  test  paper.  NaPO;,  =  meta- 
phosphate  of  soda.  Monobasic  ijhosphate. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  acid  tribasic 
phosphate,  or  mtcrocosmic  salt.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  transparent,  glassy  substance,  very  solu- 
ble in  water.  N:i2lV7  =  pyrophosphate  of 
soda.  Bibasic  phosphate.  Obtained  by  strongly 
heating  common  phosphate  of  soda.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  recrystallized. 
It  forms  brilliant  crystals,  which  are  less 
soluble  than  the  original  phosphate.  The 
raeta-  and  pyroidiosphates  can  be  again  con- 
verted into  ortliophos|diates  by  fusion  with 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

2.  Pharm.  :  In  large  doses  it  is  a  saline  pur- 
gative, in  snialicr  doses  a  diuretic. 

pbosphates  of  calcium,  s.  pU 

1.  Chemistry : 

(1)  Monocalcic  salt,  Ca"H4P.,08.  Obtained 
In  crystalline  laminic  when  dicalcic phosphate 
is  treated  with  phosphoric  acid.  Easily  solu- 
ble in  water. 

(2)  Dicalcic  salt,  Ca/'IIuPjOg.  Obtained  in 
crystals  by  precipitating  chloride  of  calcium 
with  an  alkaline  ortliopliosphate. 

(3)  Tiicalcic  salt.  Cas"(P04)j.  The  chief  in- 
organic portion  of  bones  ;  it  is  obtained  by  the 
actiim  of  tiisodic  phosphate  on  calcic  chlo- 
ride ;  separates  as  rectangular  plates  or 
prisms  ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
but  di.ssolves  ciusily  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  and  less  easily  in  acetic  acid. 

2.  Gfttt. :  Phosphate  of  calcium  forms  the 
larger  part  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones 
in  vertebrates,  anil  exista  also  in  lesser  amount 
in  the  skeletons  of  some  invertebrates.  Found 
in  abundance  in  the  Grecnsand  near  Farnham 
in  Surrey,  and  used  by  agriculturists  to  fer- 
tilize lands.  It  is  found  also  in  considerable 
bids  in  the  I.aureiitian. 

phos-pb&t-ic,  a.  I  Fug.  phosphaHc):  -ic] 
I'citaiiiiiig  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
phosphalx' ;  conUiining  a  phosphate. 

piiosphatlc-aoid,  s. 

(.'/ma.;  llypopliospboric  acid.  Anaineap- 
plicd  txi  thesyniiiy  mixture  of  phosphoiic  and 
phoHphornus  acids,  produced  when  pliosphoi  us 
is  suliinitted  to  slow  combustion  In  moist  air. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  four  atoms  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  one  atom  of  phosphorous  acid. 

phosphatic  beds,  >.  pi.  The  most  im- 
portant phosphatic  beds  known  aro  those  of 
Soutli  Carolina,  where  Iiif;bly  valuable  deposits 
of  pboMjilmtic  material  occur  in  the  lowliinds 
anil  the  beds  of  rivers  in-ar  Charleston,  anil  in 
Home  other  localities.  l!ii|Mirtant  dejHisits  of  a 
similar  cliiinictcr  have  U-cn  dlscoven-il  in 
Flotilla,  This  material  is  excavated  in  great 
quantilieH  yearly,  and  sold  widely  aa  a  fertilizer. 

pbospbatlo-dlatbcsls,  i. 

PlUluil.  :   A  morbid  temleney  In  the  consti- 
tntion  to  deposit  jibospliates  of  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, aiiiiiioniuiii,  \c. 
phos'   pha  tizo,  r(.     To  treat  with  or  .oh 

vert  iiilii  a  phuHpbale. 
pbds'  phono,  •.  [Gr  +Jt  (pM«)  =  light,  and 

i^aivw  (;»/l(Um»)  =  to  show.) 


optics  (PI.):  Luminous  images  prodaced  la 
darkness  by  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  by  seven 
coughing,  or  utlier  causes. 

pbos-pben'-yl,  s.      [Pref.  phos-,  and  Eng. 
pliinyl.]    Containing  phosphorus  and  phenyl. 

pbosphenyl-otaloride,  s. 

Cliem.:  CoHsPCln.  Formed  when  a  mixture 
of  the  vapour  of  lienzcnc  and  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride 13  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It 
isa  fuming,  strongly  refracting,  liquid.  Density 
=  1-310  at  20' ;  boiling  point  =  22-2' 

[Pref.  phosph-  ;    Eng. 
-tc.J      Derived  from  pbos- 


phos-pheth'-ic, 

ff/i<cr),  and  sutl. 
phorus  and  ether. 

phosphetblc-aold,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Zeise  to  an  acid 
which  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  finely 
divided  phosphorus  on  ether.    (tVtxtU.) 

pbos-phe'-thyl,  .•!.    [Pref.  phosph-,  and  Eng. 
etinjt.]     t.'onlaining  phosphorus  and  ethyl. 

pbospbetbyl-trimethyUnin,3.  [Pbos- 

r!iONIU,M.l 

phos-phe-thyr-I-um, ».    (Eng.  phonphtthyl, 
aud  (ammon)ium.]    [PlloSPHoNlUM.) 

phos'-phide,  ».      [Eng.    phos]ih(orus) ;  sufT. 
-ide.]    [PiiosPHlNE.) 
Phosjihide  of  Iron  aiid   Kickd  :    [Schbei- 

BERSITE]. 

phSs' -  pbine,  ».     (Eng.  phospMpnu) ;  suir. 

Chem.  (PI):  Phosphides.  Compounils  of 
phosphorus  with  hydrogen,  or  witli  metallic  or 
organ  ic  radicals,  e.g.,  phosphoret  ted  hydrogen, 
H^P;  phosphide  of  calcium,  CajPj;  tricthyl- 
phosphine,  (CjIlsXiP.  They  are  constructed 
on  the  type  of  ammonia,  IbjN,  and  the  organic 
compounds  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  the 
alcoholic  iodides  on  the  typical  phosphine, 
HsP.  The  iodide  formed  is  treated  with  pot- 
ash, which  liberates  the  phosphine  of  the  al- 
coholic radieaL 

pbos'-phito,  «.    [Eng.  }>hos}ili{orus) :  sutf. -iU.) 
C*e»i. .-  A  salt  of  phosphorous  acid. 
phospbite  of  calcium,  s. 

Chem. :  .Neutral  salt,  Cal  I  I'Oj.  Separates  aa 
a  cryst.-illiue  crust  when  an  ainmonium  salt  is 
mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  iu  water.  The  acid  salt, 
CaH-iPjIljOe.  is  obt^iined  in  the  form  of 
needle-shaped  crystals  when  marble  is  acted 
upon  by  phosphorous  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
water. 

pbos-pho-,  )>rp/.     [riiosi-ii.) 

pbospboglycerlo  acid,  t. 

Clwm. :  f.^l^^n'M-,  O.  Contained  In  the  yolk 
of  eggs  and  in  the  human  brain.  Prepared  by 
mixing  glycerin  with  iihosplioricacivl ;  adding 
carbonate  and  then  hydrate  of  liariuin,  and 
tlUering,  decomposing  the  tlltrate  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  ogaiu  llltcring,  and  evaporating 
ill  rnciio.  It  is  a  syrupy  lii|uid,  having  a  very 
acid  taste.     Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

pboapho-molybdio  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  The  proilucl  of  the  action  of  niolylv 
die  teroxide  on  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  llrat 
yellow  and  insoluble,  and  then  dissolves,  on 
the  addition  of  nioie  acid,  to  a  colonrlese 
liquid.  When  evaporated.  It  Is  a  non-erystal- 
line,  tenacious  mass,  having  a  rough  acid 
taste,  and  dissolving  in  water  and  alcohol. 

phSs-pho-^o'-rito,  ».    (Pref.  phospho-,  and 
Eng.  cerid-.l 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  In  minute  tetra- 
gonal oetabcdions  and  prisms,  as  a  gnivish- 
yellow  powder  in  the  colmltic  oic  ofTniuilKTg, 
Sweden.  Sp.  gr.  4-78.  Analysis  yiehleil  : 
phosphoric  acid,  29tflJ;  protoxiiles  of  c*'riuin 
anil  didymiuin.  07-38;  sesquioxlde  of  Iron, 
2-115  =  BB-SN).  Probably  the  same  as  Cbvpto 
LITE  (q. v.). 

pb6s  ph6  -  ohW  -  9it«,     ph8»  -  phor  -  4- 

Ohftl    9lt0.  '■     (I'rcf   |Jio..(.fto.,-   Gr.  xa\xit 
(di-'ll:'<i>  =  brass,  and  siilf.  -ilr  (Min.).] 

tfin.  :  Thesnmeas  I'skiuiumahiiiiii  (q.T.) 

pbSs  -  pbA  -  obrbm-  ita,    pbds  -  pbor  - 
obrom'-ita,  >.     il'ref.  pho$pho-,  and  Kug. 

cIiraiHile.] 


tSa,  b6^    p<Hit.  J<J^l :  oat.  9011.  oborus,  9bln.  bon^b  ;  go,  Bom  ;  thin,  (his ;  sin.  a?  ;  expect,  i^tonopbon.  oif  1st.    pb  -  t 
K>l»n.    tun  =  Shan.    -tlon.    Blon  =  Bbim  :    tlon.    jlon  -  zbun.    -«ious.  -tlous.  -slou«  -  shil*    -We,  -die.  Ac.  --  bvU  d»l. 


i^Ad 


phosphodiamide  —phosphorous 


Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  rounded 
pieces,  the  exterior  of  which  are  encrusted 
with  small  crvstals.  Sp.  gr.  5'80.  Analysis 
yiekleii  :  chiuniic  acid,  lij-13 ;  phosphoric 
acid,  9'94;  protoxide  of  lead,  6S-33  ;  protoxide 
ofcnpper.  T'Se;  protoxide  of  iron,  2*80;  water, 
l'16='.t9-72.  Found  at  Bere:^owsk,  UraU, 
and  api-areutly  rel.ited  to  I^xmanuite  (q.v.). 

phos-pho-di'-am-ide,  s.  [Pref,  phospJio-^ 
and  Eng.  diamide.] 

Chem. :  ^^^'  |  N2.  Obtained  by  saturat- 
ing pliosjihorus  pentachloride  with  ammonia 
gas,  and  boilius  the  product  with  watt-r.  It 
is  a  wliite  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  reaista  the  action  of 
most  oxidising  agents. 

phos-phd-mon- am-ide, s.  [Pref. pkospho-, 
and  Eng.  Ttuiuamid'e.] 

C em. :  N(PO)"'.  Prepared  liy  heating  phos- 
phodumide  or  phosiihotrianiidewithiiut  access 
of  air.  It  is  a  pulverulent  substance  very 
difficult  to  decompose. 

phos-pho'-ni-um*  s.  IPref.  pkosph-,  and 
Eng.  {amm)07iinm.] 

Chem.  :  A  phosphorus  compound,  con- 
structed on  the  ainiuDniuiii  type. 

phosphonium-bases,  s.  pL 

Cttem. :  Compnnnds  of  plntsphorus  with 
basic  radicals.  Tliey  are  constructed  on  tlie 
type  of  animoniuni,  HjN,  and  are  obtained  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  iodides  on  triphos- 
phines,  or  by  heating  to  ISO"  phosphonhim- 
lodide  with  alcoholic  iodides,  e.g.,  PH4I  + 
4C..H5I  =  4HI  +  (CsHrJiPI  (tetraetliylplms- 
pht»niuni  iodide)  or  phosphethylium  iodide. 
They  form  a  very  numerous  class,  many  of 
tlieni  containing  mixed  organic  radicals,  as 
when  iodide  of  ethyl  is  added  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  triinethyli'hosplune.  Crystals  of 
etlivl-triTnethvlphnsplnniium  iodide  are  ob- 
tained, {C2HbX'^H^);3PI  =  phosphethyl-trime- 
thylium. 

*  phos'-phor,  s.    [PHospRcr-us.] 

1.  Phosphorus. 

"Of  lambent  daiue  yon  have  whole  sheets  ia  abuid- 
fal  of  phosphor."— Addison. 

2.  The  moming-stjr,  or  Lucifer  (q.v.). 

"  Bright /"ftos^'/or.  freaher  (ur  tlieuight." 

iennyson:  In  Altnnoriani,  CZX.  &, 

phosphor-bronze,  5.  An  nlloy  of  cop- 
per, tin,  and  phosphorus  capable  of  being 
made  tough  and  malleable,  or  Iinrd,  according 
to  the  projtoition  of  the  several  ingredients, 

phosphor-cacodyl.  s. 

Chem.:  P-iCn;;)v  Diphnsphor-t«tramethyl. 
A  thick  oily  liquid  fornn-d  l>y  the  action  of 
metliylic  cliloiide  on  cahrium  phnsi>hide  at 
high  temperatures.  It  boils  at  2^0%  and  in- 
flames on  exposure  to  the  air. 

phos'-phor-ate,  v.t.  [Eng.  phas^^hor;  -rt/e.] 
To  combine  or  impregnate  with  phosi'horus. 

phos'-phor-at-ed,  pa.  par,  &  a,  [Paos- 
phorate] 

ptaosphorated-oil«  ». 

Pharm.,d-c.:  Phosphorus  and  oil  of  almonds. 
Sometimes  used  in  minute  dosea,  but  ia  nut 
always  safe. 

•phos-phbr'-e-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  phosphor; 
-eons.]    The  same  as  Phosphorescent  (q.v.). 

ph6s-ph6r-€S9e',  vA.  [Eng.  phosphor;  In- 
cept, veibal  sull'.  -esce  (Lat.  -esco).}  To  shine 
as  phosphorus  ;  to  be  phosphoresce  at ;  to 
give  out  a  phosphoric  light. 

ph6s-phdr-es'-9en9e,  s.  [Eng.  phosphores- 
cent;  -ce.] 

1.  The  property  which  many  substances  and 
organic  l-enr^^s  p'issess  of  emitting  light  under 

certain  cctnditions. 

2.  A  itliosphoric  light. 

"  A  largciiuinhei  uf  BubsUnces  .  .  .  emit  In  duk- 
neu  H  p'ltjtphuretixiice-" — Uan-jt :  Phi/Hcs,  {  625. 

U  Becquerel  traces  hve  causes  of  phos- 
phortscfiice :  (1)  Spontaneuns  action;  (2) 
Elt-vation  of  temperature ;  (3)  Mechanical 
action,  as  friction,  percussion,  or  eleavane ; 
(4)  Elecli  icity,  and  (5)  Insolation.  Examples 
of  No.  (I)  m;iy  be  seen  among  plants  in  cer- 
tain fun;;als,  also  at  times  in  ilecaying  woinl. 
Among  animals,  some  of  Cuvier's  suit-kingdom 
Radiata  have  the  pnwer  of  emittim;  li^dit 
in  the  daik,  espedally  if  they  are  disturbed, 


and  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  in  tro- 
pical, and  even  at  times  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, is  attributed  to  a  small  infusorial 
animalcule,  Noctiluca  miliarls  [Noctiluca], 
aided  by  Physalia  uIticuIus,  and  other  Me- 
dusiE,  Tunicata,  Annelids,  &c.  On  land,  of 
insects,  some  millipedes,  the  female  glow- 
worm, aTid  the  lireflies,  ennt  light.  In  the 
flowvvoini  the  light  is  from  the  underside  of 
he  terminal  segments  of  the  abdimien.  In 
the  case  of  various  Elateiidfe  the  phosphores- 
cence is  from  a  small,  white,  oval  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  thorax.  Darwin  considers 
that  the  phosidioresccnce  of  inst^ct^  has  been 
correctly  explained  by  Mr.  Bidt  to  be  a  signal 
held  out  to  their  foes  that  they  are  unjialat- 
able.  The  phosphorescence  of  lish  in  a  cup- 
board is  wed  known  ;  also  of  di'cayinganimals 
in  marshes.  Illustration  of  No.  (2)  may  be 
Been  in  (-ertain  diamonds  and  in  fluor  spar, 
which  heated  to  30O'-400^  be<orae  luminous. 
Illustrations  of  No.  (;i)  may  iie  observed  in 
jihosphort-scence  when  two  crystals  of  qunrtz 
are  riil>tied  together,  or  when  a  lump  of  sugar 
is  broken. 

phds-phdr-es'-9ent,  a.  &  «.     [Phosphor- 
esce.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Emitting  light  under  certain 
conditions.     [Phosphorescence.] 

•*We  found  the  luch    ftU    pTunphoretcenL'—Fietd, 
Dec.  6,  ls8*. 

B,  .45  subst. :  A  phosphorescent  substance. 

"The  Hcst  jihosphnresrertts  are  tfie  CoMowiDgi  (Ua. 
moDils,  fluur-apjir,  Ac" — Ganot :  Phytlca,  j  627. 

phOS'-phor-^t-ted,    a.         [PilOSPHORATED.) 

Combined  with  phosphorus,  containing  jdios- 
phoius. 

phosphoretted-hydrogen, «. 

Chem, :  Phosjdiide  of  hydrogen.  Obtained 
in  three  forms,  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid.  The 
gaseous  phosphide,  H3P,  is  prepared  by  heating 
hydrrtted  I'hosphorous  acid  in  a  small  retort. 
It  has  a  highly  di>agreeable  odonr  of  garlic, 
is  slifflitly  soluble  m  water,  and  burns  with 
a  brilliant  white  flame.  Sp.  gr.  r24.  Liquid 
X'hospliide,  HoP,  is  obtained  in  small  quanti- 
ties when  phosphide  of  calcium  is  treated 
with  water.  The  gas  evolved  is  j^as^^ed  through 
a  tube  surrounded  witli  a  freezing  mixture, 
winch  condenses  this  compound  as  a  colour- 
less and  highly  refractive  liquid.  In  contact 
witharritinflames  instantly.  Solid  phosphide, 
HP-.,  formed  by  the  action  of  liglit  on  the 
liquid  phosphide,  SHgP  =  3U3P  -1-  HPj  (sobd 
pliosiihidt?). 

phos-phor-giim'-mite,  s.   [Pref.  phosphor-, 
and  Eng.  gummite.]    [Gummite.] 

phos-phor'-ic,  a,     [Eng.  pJiosphor;  -ic  ;  Fr. 
pkospkuruine.]      Of    or    pertaining    to    phos- 
piiorus  ;  derived  orolitune<i  tiom  piiosj'horus; 
resembliTig  phosphorus;  phosphorescent. 
"AruuuJ  the  w&ves,' pttosphoric  l.rightiiesa  broke," 
Hyrou  :  Corsair,  L  17. 

phosphoric-acid,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  H3PO4.  Ortho-phosphoric  acid. 
A  Iribasic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upan  phosi.horus,  or  by  the  hydration  of 
pliosplioric  anhydride.  The  product  in  each 
case  is  fused  to  redness  in  a  platinum  vessel. 
On  cooling,  it  is  obtained  as  a  transparent 
solid  mass,  in  which  state  it  is  called  glacial 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  very  ileliquescent,  has 
an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus 
paper.     It  is  not  poisonous. 

2.  Pharm. :  It  is  given  in  a  verj'  dilute  state 
In  diabetes  aiid  scrofula 

phosphoric-bromide,  s. 

Clum. :  PBrj.  Prejiiued  by  adding  bromine 
in  excess  to  tril)roinide  of  phosphorus.  It  has 
a  leimm-yellow  colour,  and  forms  rhomboidal 
crystals  alter  fusion,  and  needles  when  sub- 
limed. It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat  to  a  red 
liquid. 

phosphoric-Chloride,  s. 

Ckem.  :  PUI5.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  cldorine  in  excess 
on  jiliosphorus  or  trichloride  of  pliosptiorus 
Containeil  in  a  Wolffs  bottle,  and  the  product 
pnrihed  byre'listillationinastreamol  chlorine. 
It  forms  a  sti*aw-yellow  compact  mass,  but 
can  be  obtained  in  rhombic  crystals,  snl)limes 
at  100°,  and,  imder  pressure,  melts  at  14S'. 
potassium  burns  m  its  vapourwith  a  brilliant 
light. 

phosphoric-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Ah-oholic  i>hospliatea.  PhosphoHc 
acid  is  capable  of  yielding  three   forms  of 


ethers,  mono-,  di-,  and  triphosphoric  coni- 
ptmnds,  e.g. :  (I)  3Iono-.  or  phosphethylio 
acid  (ptn:)sphovinic  acid)  =  (C2H5)H-2P04. 
Prepared  by  the  action  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol 
on  syrupy  phosphoiif  acid,  treating  the  pro- 
duct with  barium  carbonate,  and  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  crystals  formed,  and  filter- 
ing. After  concentration,  it  is  obtained  as 
a  colourless  viscid  oil,  having  a  sharp  sour 
tast«.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
all  ohol,  and  ether.  (2)  Diethyl  phosphoric 
acid  =  (C2Us)oaP04.  Formed  when  absolute 
alcohol  in  the  gaseous  state  is  brought  into 
contact  with  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  Is 
obtained  as  a  syrup,  and  yields  on  heating 
phosphoric  ether,  which  may  be  recognised  by 
itsodour  (3)Triethyl  phosphate=(C-jH5>jP04. 
Obtained  bv  heating;  phosphate  of  silver  with 
iodide  of  ethyl  to  100°.  It  Is  a  limpid  liquid, 
having  a  characteristic  odour,  sp.  gr.  1"072, 
pnd  boiling  at  216^  Soluble  In  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

*  phos -phor'- 10-^1,  a.  [Eng.  phosphorie; 
■oL]    Tiie  same  as  Phosphoric  (q.v.). 

phos'-phor-ite,  s.  [Eng.  phoepKoTioiu);  ntL 

■iteiMiu.).] 
Mineralogy: 

1.  A  flhrons,concretionflry,ard8calyvar!ety 
of  Apatite  (q.v.),  found  atEstreiuadum,8pailk 

2.  The  same  as  Apatite  (q.v.). 

phos-phor-if-ic.  a.  [Eng.  pkofphorit(e); 
■ic]  Of  or  jiertaining  to  phosphorite  ;  re- 
sembling or  of  the  nature  of  phosphorite. 

phos'-phor-ize,  v.t  TEng.  phosphor;  -tee.] 
To  combine  or  impregnate  with  phosphorus  ; 
to  phosphorate. 

ph6s-phdr-6-gen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  phosphorus^ 
and  Gr.  ■yei'i'dti>((;e»/uio)  =  togenerate.]  Geufr 
rating  phosphorescence. 

phds-phor'-^grapli,  «.   A  reprdBentation 

obtained  by  phoephurescence. 

phos-phor-os'-^-mide,  «.    [Fret  pAot- 

2>/ioro^;,o-j,  and  Eng,  a7/iitif-s.] 

Ckem.(Pl.):  Amides  ih  which  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  atom  or  phos- 
plioius.  Phosphoroso  -  triamide,  NsUgP"', 
formed  by  the  aetion  of  ammonia  on  tri- 
chloride of  phosphorus,  is  obtained  as  a  white 
mass,  and  yields  on  heating  a  mixture  oi 
phosphoroso-diamide,  N2H3P'",  and  phos- 
phoroso-monamide,  NP"'. 

phos-phor'-o -scope,  ».  [Eng.  phosiihomg^ 
and  (Jr.  tTKorrfut  (stop«o)  :=  to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  A  philosophical  toy,  consisting  of  glass 
tubrs  ananged  in  a  box  and  containing  phos- 
phorescent substances,  as  the  sulphides  of 
lime,  strontium,  btirium,  &c.  When  this  is  ex- 
posed to  tlie  sun's  rays  or  to  the  light  emitted 
by  a  gas-burner  or  burning  magnesium,  and 
then  removed  to  a  dark  place,  each  tube  ap- 
pears to  gh>w  with  light  of  a  daU'erent  colour, 
as  red,  blue,  green,  &c. 

2.  An  instrument  devised  by  Becquerel  for 
measuring  tlie  duration  of  phosphorescence  in 
dill'?rent  substances. 

phos-phor-O-SO-,  pre/.  [As  if  from  a  Mod. 
Lat.  phi'si>horosus.]  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing pliosi)horus. 

phos'-phor-OUS,  o.  [Eng.  phosphor;  -ous; 
Fr.  phosplwretij:.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  phoa- 
]>horus ;  of  the  nature  of  or  obtained  troax 

phos]dioriis;  plmsplioric 

phosphorous-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  H-POa.  Prepared  by  adding  water 
to  the  tiicldoride  of  I'liosphorus,  PCl^-h 
HiO^HsPO^i+oUCL  The  soiuthm  is  eva- 
porated to  a  syrup  to  exi^el  the  HCl,  when 
the  phosphoious  acid  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  readily  attracts 
oxygen,  passing  into  [diosphoric  acid.  Heated 
in  a  close  vessel,  it  forms  phospboretted 
hydrogen  aiid  [>hosphoi  ic  acid. 

phosphorous-bromide,  $. 

Chem. :  PHrg,  Piepaied  by  adding  small 
pieces  of  ph<'sphonis  to  anhydrous  bromine. 
To  avoid  a  dangerous  explosion,  the  phos- 
phorus should  be  added  in  pieces  of  not  more 
than  a  qu:irler  of  a  grain.  The  product  is 
purified  from  exce.ss  of  phosj>horus  by  distil- 
lation. It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  very 
volatile,  and  emita  white  fumes  iu  the  air. 
Does  not  freeze  even  at  —12'. 


late,  fdt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father :  we,  xvet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  w6re»  w^l^  woris,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  oe  =  e ;  ey  ==  a ;  au  =  Uw» 
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pliospborou8-€hlorldes.  «■  pi. 

Cltfin.  :  VCl^.  Pn-i>,.n-.i  by  passing:  dry 
chliiniic  KHs  over  pluispjinrus  in  a  tinuilntci 
retort,  gently  heat'  d  on  a  KJind  liatli.  Tlip  tn- 
Chloiiile  cmdeiis'-s  in  tlipri-ccivfr,  from  wliirh 
it  ran  lie  nlit-iined  by  n'Ctiticatinn.  It  is  a 
thin,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  78^  and 
having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*61.  It  nets  upon  alco- 
hol-i,  ettifr;!,  an*l  acids,  forming  clibiriiles  of 
the  radicals,  ami  uitnms  acid  decomposed  It 
with  vioh-nt  explosion. 

phosphorous  cbloronitrlde,  s. 

t'heia. :  P,N,(i.lfi.  Pn'].arcd  by  saturating 
jK'ntRClilnride  of  ph'i>p)iMrus  with  dry  amnio- 
riacalgas,  and  distilling  Ihw  wliiti;  mass  jiro- 
dmed  «ith  water.  The  crysLiIs  winch  con- 
dense ill  the  receiver  are  reciystalized  fn>ni 
hot  f tlier.  It  scpnratcs  in  triinetric  crystals, 
which  melt  at  110\  boil  at  240',  dissolve 
easily  in  alcolnd,  ether,  and  bcuzcue,  but  are 
tnsoluble  in  water. 

phosphorouB-ethers,  5.  pL 

Chem.  :  Phosphites  of  the  ulcrdiol  radicals. 
Pliosp'ioroiis  acid  is  capable  of  forming  mono-, 
di-,  and  tti-phosphornus  ethers.  (1)  Kthyl- 
rtiosphonms  acid,  (('jH5)H2p<>3-  Prepared 
by  the  action  of  trirhl'uide  of  piiosphorus  nn 
aic"hol.  It  is  scarcely  known  in  the  fiee 
Btate,  but  its  biirium  salt  can  be  obtjiined  in 
crvstals,  (C.>H-,^HaP03.  (2)  Ethylic-ethvl- 
pliosphite,  (C:iH6)lIP(C2H5)03,  is  not  known 
in  the  free  hUite.  Its  pot-tssic  salt, 
(C...H,-,)KP(C-jn5)0j,  can  be  obtained  by  adding 
one  atom  of  hydrate  of  barium  to  two  atoms 
of  diefhylic-i-thylphosphite  and  decomposing 
the  barium  salt  with  potassic  snlphat'*.  (;i) 
Dieth>nc  ethylphosphite.  (C.jHj)P(CoHr)203. 
Prepareil  by  tin- action  of  tinchlnride  of  pfms- 
pborns  on  eth>lateof  soditmi.  It  is  a  neutral, 
oily  liquid  of' very  olT.-nsive  odour.  Sp.  gr. 
l-07.>.  and  boiling-point  =  190'.  Soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  water. 

phos'phdr-iis^  *  phos'-phor,  s.  [Lat, 
fmiii  Gr.  (i)«en>opo?  (plulsphori's)  =  bringing  or 
giving  light;  iu»?  (y^/ius)  =  light,  and  (^op.j« 
Yfihnros)  =  bringing  ;  <f>ipu}  (yhrro)  =  to  bring ; 
Ft.  phosphore :  Sp.  &  Ital. /l^/'To.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tlie  monung-star;  Phos- 
phor (q.  v.) 

2.  Citfiii. :  Symbol  P ;  at.  wt.  ~  31.  A  non- 
metallic  pentad  elenicut.  Found  in  a  sUite 
of  combination  in  the  unstralitied  rocks,  the 
Boil,  the  organism  of  plants,  and  the  bodies  of 
animals.  Discovered  by  Urandt  in  1009.  It 
Is  prepared  from  powdered  calcined  bones  by 
treating  them  with  two-thirds  of  their  weight 
of  sulphin-ic  acid  diluteil  witli  water,  evapmat- 
Ing  tlie  lifpiid  poitioii,  and,  after  mixing  with 
charcoal,  desiccating  by  heating  in  an  iron 
vessel.  The  dry  mass  is  then  introduced 
Into  a  8tt>ne  retort,  heated,  and  the  idios- 
plioniB  evolved  C()liecteU  under  water.  It 
resembles  imperfectly  bleached  wax,  is  soft 
and  flexible  at  common  tempeiatures  ;  sp.  gr. 
1~7  ;  vai'our  density,  4*35  ;  melts  at  42*2',  and 
boils  at  287*.  On  cooling,  it  sometimes  forms 
dodeciih-'dral  crystals.  Itis  insoluble  in  water, 
and  is  kept  in  that  liquid,  but  dissolves  in 
native  naphtlia  and  bisiil]>hide  of  carbon;  is 
very  inHanimable,  and  sometimes  takes  tire 
from  the  heat  of  the  hand.  A  remarkable 
mo<lificalion  exists  under  the  name  of  amor- 
phous pho.sphnrus,  prepared  by  exi>"sing 
common  phosphorus  to  2.')0"'  for  tifty  hours. 
It  is  a  red<iish  brown  infusible  substance,  in- 
Bolnblt!  in  bisulphide  of  carlK)n  ;  sp.  gr.  2"0S9 
to  2*106.  It  is  not  luminous  tn  ihe  dark,  and 
can  t>e  reconverted  into  ordinary  i)liosphonis 
when  heated  to  '2\'^\  Used  on  a  V4-ry  largo 
■eale  in  the   preparation  of  safety  matches. 

IBOLOnNA-PIIOMPHORI'S.] 

3.  rhnrm.  :  It  has  been  given  in  small  doses 
in  inteicostal  and  trigeminal  iieuuilgia,  ps-iii- 
asis,  eczema,  and  goitre  ;  but  oven  in  niiniit.o 
doses  it  is  dangerous.  In  larger  ones  it  pro- 
duces  jaundice,  vomittng,  hicmorrliage,  and 
death. 

%  Canton'i  Phosphorus : 

Ckem.  :  CaS.  Calcium  sulphide.  A  white 
atnorphouH  siilislanCA:.  rditaine^l,  byln-nting  in 
a  ch)se  vessel,  a  mixture  of  three  jiarta  oyster- 
shells  nnd  one  part  Hublimcd  sidphur.  It  Is 
luiiiinouH  in  the  diiik.  Named  from  Jrdin 
Canton,  F.R.S.  (1718-1772),  an  elcctrlc.an  and 
physicist. 

phosphorus  oxldoB,  5.  pi 

Chfm.  :  Coniponnds  of  plinnphonm  wllh 
oxygen.  PhoHpiionis  sub-oxide,  P^O.  Is  formed 


by  pissing  a  current  of  air  through  iindted 
pho,-.[.iionis  kept  under  water.  It  is  sidid. 
oraiige-colouied,  and  is  lapidly  converted  int*i 
pliospliorntis  acid.  Phf»-.plioroiis  anhydnde, 
P-O3.  is  obtainexl  as  a  white  powder  by  burn- 
ing phosphorus  in  a  liuute*^  supply  of  dry  au'. 
Phof.i)lioric  anhydride,  P-jOg.  birnie<l  when 
dry  atmospheric  air  is  passed  over  burning 
l>hosplioiiis  rontitinud  in  a  suitable  apparatus. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  snow-like  |)owder,  having  a 
great  attraction  for  water.  When  thrown  into 
tlie  latter,  it  coniliines  with  explosive  vio- 
lence.    It  is  readily  volatilized. 

phosphorus  paste,  s.  A  poisonous 
Coinpi'iind  for  tlic  destruction  of  rats,  mice, 
cockr-iaclies.  &c. 

phosphorus-pill,  s. 

Pharm. :  Phosjthorus  two  grains,  balsam  of 
Tolu  120  grains,  yellow  wax  60  grains.  Dose, 
three  to  six  grains.    [Phosphorus.] 

phosphorus  poisoning.  9. 

Chrm.  :  Phosphorus,  especially  when  finely 
divided,  is  highly  jxiisonous.  Fatal  etteds 
are  sometimes  produced  by  very  small  dosfj.s, 
the  u.se  of  'll  gi-ain  having  endeil  fatally. 
Some  hours  often  elapse  befi>re  the  worst 
symptoms  appear,  consisting  generally  of  a 
burning  i)ain,  vomiting,  and,  alter  two  or 
tliree  days,  jaundice,  and  large  elfusion  of 
blood.  It  is  not  very  amenable  to  antidotes 
unless  they  are  apjdied  at  an  early  stage,  but 
an  emetic  should  at  <ince  be  atbuinistered, 
in  the  form  oi  10  grains  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
30  gi-ains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha,  or,  if 
these  are  not  at  hand,  some  nuistard  in  hot 
water.  One  di-am  of  French  oil  of  turpentine 
should  then  he  given  floating  on  water,  and 
repeated  iu  half-dram  doses  every  half-hour 
for  some  time. 

phos  pho-tri'-am  ide,  «.  (Pref.  phaspha-, 
and  Eng.  triami<lt.\ 

aiem. :  ^^JJ*    }-  N3.     Obtained  by  passing 

dry  ammoniacal  gas  into  a  solution  of  phos- 
phorus oxychloride,  and  treating  the  product 
witli  water.  It  is  a  snow  white,  amorphous 
substance,  insoluble  In  boiling  water,  potash- 
ley,  or  diluti^  acids,  and  very  slowly  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid. 

phos-phu-r&n'-y-lite,  s.  [Eng.  phosph(or' 
ou-');  urdn(ium);  y  connect.,  and  Gr.  Ai'^o; 
{Uthoa)  =  stone  J 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  microscopic 
rectangular  tjibles,  forming  an  encrustation  on 
a  granitic  rock,  in  Mitchell  Co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. Colour,  lemon-yellow.  An  analysis 
yielded:  phosphoric  acid,  ll'SO  :  protoxide  of 
umnium,  71*73;  protoxide  of  laid,  4-40;  .water, 
104S  =  97"91.  Oeducling  the  lead  as  cerus- 
ite,  the  formula  is  (UOshPjOg+e  aq. 

yhot-al'-gia,  a.     Pain  caused  by  liglit. 

phot-e-r^th'-rine, «.  [Pref.  phct-,  and  Eng. 
erythriitc] 

Cliem.  :  A  soluble  red  colouring  matter, 
obtiiined  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
photoi;yaniiie  with  chlorine,  broniine,or  iodine, 
and  then  with  reducing  ngcuts ;    or  by  ex- 

f losing  i)hotocyanine  to  strong  sunlight.  It 
s  unaltered  by  dilute  alkalis,  but  changed  to 
violet  by  dilute  acida. 

pho'-tio,  a.     Pertaining  to  light. 

pho'-ti-gito.  pho'-tl  zite,  a.  (Gr.  ^wTt<w 
(pho'izo)  —  to  give  light;  suff.  -ite ;  Ger. 
phnti2it.] 

fitin.  :  An  altered  Rhodonite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining 11-14  j'cr  cent,  of  cjirbonie  acid,  and 
some  wat^rr.     Found  at  Elbingerode,  llartz. 

pho'-tios,  5. 

Nat.  Scj'eju-e  :  Thatdcpnrfment  which  treats 
of  light.  The  term  originated  In  the  lliiitcd 
grates  Patent  Olllce,  nnd  Is  there  npplied  to 
that  chiss  nf  Tneclinnicnl  InventiouH  embracing 
illMinlnaiing  appantus  generally. 

ph6tln'-l-'»,  )t.  (Or.  4naTtiv6v  (ph/iffinna)  = 
shining;  referring  to  the  bright,  glossy  Ipiives.I 
/!'•(.  :  A  ^.'enna  of  Pomitceie.  Handsome 
Bhi-iibs,  with  corvmbs  of  white  flowr-rs,  from 
Nepiul,  riiina,  and  California.  Tlie  Urk  of 
PbntinUidtthia  is  usetl  In  Nepaul  todyc  aairlet. 

pho-td-,  7>rc/.  (Or.  *w«  <ph^'),  gfT\\U  ifriuT<i« 
ivhoinn)  —  Ui^Ut.]  Pertaining  or  rulntlng  to 
light. 


pho'-to,  s.  lA  contract-  of  pitotoyraph,  a. 
(q.v.).]  A  photograph ;  a  photographic  pic- 
tare. 

pho-td-chem'-Io-al,  a.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Kng.  chemiotl  (n.'*.).]  Perlaiuiug  to  the 
chemical  action  of  light 

pho-to-chem'-is-trj?,  «.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Kng.  chemisin/.]  The  dei»artmeut  of  chemis- 
try which  tieats  of  the  action  of  light  on 
dilftrent  substances. 

pho-to-ohro-m&t'-io,  a.  (Pref.  photo-,  and 
£ng.  chromntic  ;  Fr.  plwU'chrnTiuitifiue,]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  attempted  production  of 
colours  by  means  of  photography. 

pho-td  chro-m^litV-i  graph,  §.     a 

chromolithograph  produced  by  photographic 
procehs. 

pho'-to-chrom-y,  9.    (Pref.  photo-,  and  Or. 

Xpti/xa  {chronui)  ~  colour.)  Photography  iD 
colours.    [Photoorapuv-I 

pho-t$  chron'- 6  graph,  ».  An  instru- 
ment for  taking  photochrunopraphic  pictures, 
or  a  picture  so  taken. 

ph6-tO-c6l'-l6-type,  «.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Kng.  collotype.]  A  process  of  printing  froni 
the  surface  of  a  film  of  gelatine,  Iiased  upon 
tlie  fact  that  gelatine,  exjiosed  to  light,  in  the 
jtresencx;  of  nn  alkaline  bichromate,  loses  its 
power  of  absorbing  water.  A  piece  of  plate- 
glass  is  coated  thickly  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine and  potassium  bichromate,  dried  in  the 
dark, and  exposed  to  light  under  a  reversed  po- 
sitive. It  is  next  turned  over  and  expose*!, 
through  the  glass,  to  ditfused  light  for  a  short 
time  to  diminish  the  swelitng  caused  by  the 
subsequent  wetting.  After  well  washing  to 
remove  the  superfluous  bichromate,  it  is  rolled 
with  greasy  ink,  which  only  adheres  perfe4:tly 
to  the  parts  which  have  not  absorbed  water, 
and  to  the  others  in  proportion  to  their  dry- 
ness. The  subsequent  manipulations  arc  as  in 
lithognphy. 

ph6-t<S-cray'-6n,  $.  a  photograph  resem- 
bling a  crayon  sketch,  or  a  picture  finished  in 
crayons  upon  a  photographic  groundwork. 

pho-to-^y'-a-nine,   «.     [Pi-uf.  photo-,   and 

Eng.  cyaiuiu.l 

Chera.  :  A  blue  colouring  matter,  produced 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  in  sunshine 
on   cyanine. 

ph6-t6-e -lee' -trie,  a.  [Pref.  phntn-.,  and 
Kng.  e/cc/ric  (q.v.).]  Acting  by  the  c.imbined 
operation  of  light  and  electricity  ;  pnxlucing 
light  by  means  of  electricity.  Applied  to  ap- 
paratus for  taking  photographs  by  electric 
tight,  and  to  a  lamp  whose  illuminating 
power  is  produced  by  electricity. 

photoelectric  microscope,  «.    A  rai- 

crosiopi;  iilnniiiiated  by  the  electric  light  so 
that  the  image  of  the  magniticd  body  can  be 
thrown  on  a  screen  in  a  darkened  room. 

pho-to-e-lec'-tro-type,  «.  [Pref.  phnto-, 
and  ICng.  clfctr.-t}/}f  (.q.v.)."]  A  block  mode 
mainly  with  the  aid  of  photography  and  of 
the  elet^trotyping  process,  and  which  can  be 
Iirinted  with  type  like  a  wootlcut.  A  photo- 
graphic negative  of  the  subject  required  is 
printed  on  u  Illm  of  gelatine  which  has  l>cen 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  to  render 
It  sensitive  to  the  action  of  liglit.  Those 
parts  on  which  the  light  has  not  acted  are 
solu'ilc  in  water,  and  are  washed  away,  leavbig 
the  printed  parts  that  are  insoluble  in  relief. 
Prom  this  relief  n  mould  in  wnx  is  taken,  and 
an  electiotype  nimle  in  the  usual  way. 

pho-to-fin-grav'-InK,  «.    [Pref.  photo-,  and 

Kng.  engraving  ('i-v.).] 

1.  A  term  applied  to  procoasoa  for  producing 
printing  blocks  or  plates  by  photography. 
The  most  commonly  employed  jnocess  (s  to 
coat  a  nictd  plate  with  a  thin  film  of  aaphal 
turn,  nnd  expose  it  to  light  umhr  a  reversoc 
l)oaltivo.  The  picture  is  next  developed  by 
tllssolving  away  the  parts  of  the  asphaltiun 
Mot  acted  upon  \>y  the  light,  and  the  jdate  is 
subseqncntlv  etched  in  the  nsnol  way.  Tld« 
proeess  is  sinnetlmcs  calh'il  Photo  aqunt int. 
The  Mccnnd  met  boil  is  nioro  elabomte.  A  lUm 
of  bichromatized  gelatiiic,  on  a  sheet  of  giant- 
or  a  cop|>er  jdnt^',  is  cx)><isexl  under  a  photo- 
graphic negative,  ami  the  imprinted  nortions 
which  are  solntdi^  in  water  washed  away, 
lejiviiig  the  priiit4Ml  purtJt  in  relief.  Tlie  plalo 
with  tlie  relief  is  next  coaled  with  a  film  of 
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•liver  by  elec'tro-depositinn,  and  placed  m  an 
onlinary  electrotypiiij;  bath,  iii  winch  it  is 
»Uuw«l  to  renain  until  a  »hell  of  eopper  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
(accoiiling  to  size  of  plate)  is  formed.  This 
after  the  rough ejitiescences have liecn removed 
by  flliii-,  l«cuiiies  the  printing  plate.  It  can 
be  worked  upon  by  an  engraver,  it  neces- 
sary, to  remove  photographic  defects,  and 
is  printed  at  a  copper-plate  press.  When 
a  relief  block  is  required,  a  reversed  negative 
is  used  to  print  from,  and  the  etching  is  carried 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  Ohviously  these 
processes  will  only  answer  for  sulijects  in 
black  and  white,  no  satisfactory  method  of 
translating  the  half  tones  of  a  photograph  into 
»n  ordinary  printing  block  or  plate,  liaving 
yet  (1SS5)  become  public  property.     [Puoto- 

ORAVURE,  PhoTOELECTEOTVPE.] 

2.  The  process  of  making  photoelectro- 
types.    [Photooravcre.] 

ph6-t6-et9li'-xng,  s.    [Photoesoravino.] 

t  pho-to-giil-van'-o-graph,  s.  [Pref. 
plioto;  and  Eng.  galvanographifi.v.).}   [PuuTo- 

KLECTROTVPE.] 

•  pho-to-gal-van-og'-ra-phj?,  s.    [Pref. 

})/io(()-,  and  Eng.  galmmujmi'ky.]    The  process 
of  making  photoelectrot>  pes. 

pbo  ~t6-gen,  s.    [Pref.  plwto-,  and  6r.  yewou 

{genmio)  =  to  produce.) 

Chem. :  A  terra  applied  to  the  light  hydro- 
carbon oils  obtained  by  distilling  coal,  shale, 
peat.  &c..  at  low  temperatures ;  and  used  for 
burning  in  lamps.    {IVatts.) 

pho  -*o-geno,  s.  [Photooen.]  The  genera- 
tion of  a  more  or  less  continued  impression 
or  picture  on  the  retina,  and  the  delay  iu  the 
obliteration  of  it. 

pho-to-gen  -e-sis, ».    [Photooeny.] 

•  pho-to-gen-io,  o.  [Eng.  phoiogen(y) :  -ie.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  photogeny,  or  to  photo- 
genesis. 

•  pho-tdg'-en-]^,  s.  [Photooem.)  The  same 
as  Photography  (q.v.). 

pho-to-glyph'-io,  a.  [Eng.  photoglypMj)) ; 
■ic]    Of  or  pertaining  to  pliotoglyphy. 

DhotoglypMo- engraving,  photo - 
glyptic-engraving,  s.  A  process  of  pho- 
toetiliing  invented  by  Fox  Talbot,  in  which  a 
metal  pl.ite,  elated  with  gelatine  sensitized 
with  biihromate  of  potash,  is  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative.  It  is  then  dusted 
with  flnelv-powdered  copal,  and  warmed  until 
this  is  melted.  When  cold,  it  is  covered  with 
a  suitable  etching  lluid.  which  soaks  through 
the  portions  of  the  film  not  acted  upon  by 
light  and  attacks  the  plate  underneath. 

pho-tOg'-lSr-phy.  »•  [Pref.  photO;  and  Gr. 
YAi;.)>a)  (jlitpho)  =  to  engrave.)  The  same  as 
Photoolyphic-enoravino  (q.v.). 

pho-to-glyp'-tic,  a.    [Photoqltphic] 

*  pho'-to-gram,  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Gr.  ypdfi- 
mi  (gramiiui)  =  a  letter,  a  drawing.]  A  pho- 
tographic picture ;  a  photograph. 

pho'-to-grapli.  s.  [Photooraphy.]  A  repre- 
sentation or  picture  of  an  object  obtained  by 
means  of  phottigraphy. 

"In  the  t>oi>e  of  finding  many  »  BWeet  little  spot  for 
a  phofoyraph."— Field,  Dec.  6.  1881. 

i  There  is  a  copyright  in  photographs 
which  is  regulated  by  20  &  26  Vict,  c.  6d. 

pho'-to-graph,  v.t.  &  t    [PiioToaRAPB.) 

A.  Trails. :  To  take  a  picture  or  likeness  of 
by  means  of  jihotography. 

"  Thev  Unded  in  tlie  hope  of  fiholoyraphinff  Borne  o( 
the  .-oicient  tomb8tunea."~/'(eM.  Dec  6,  188t 

B.  lutrans. :  To  practise  photography  ;  to 
take  photographs. 

pho-tog'-va-plier,  s.  [Eng.  photograph; 
■cr.]  One  who  takes  pictures  by  means  of 
photography. 

•'  Wlio  hjw  lately  come  out  u  A  moat  enthusiastic 
ph-jt'igmpfKr"— Field.  Dec.  6,  1884. 

pho- to  graph -Ic,    •  pho-to-graph'-io- 

^,  a.  [Eng.  photogruphdi) :  -ic,  -ical,] 
Pertaining  or  rehiting  to  photography ;  ob- 
tained by  means  of  photography;  used  in 
photography. 

"  A  dark  jilnce  in  which  to  change  the  photofiraphie 
p]Atea."—Fitld.  Dec.  6.  1884. 


photographic-micrometer,  s.  A  sys- 
tem of  ojiaipie  or  transparent  lines  for  use 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  of  a  telescope  or 
micrometer  (q.v.),  reduced  by  photography 
from  a  lai'ge  and  well  defined  drawing. 

photographic-printing,  s. 

Photog. :  The  process  of  obtaining  proofe 
from  negatives. 

pho-tO-graph'-Jc-al-lj^,  arft).  (Eng.  photo- 
graphical;  -ly-]  By  the  means  or  aid  of 
photography. 

•■Tlie  eiiiiil.iymeut  of    photO'JritphicaUy    produced 
alldes.'"— ('.(«*!« fi  Techiucat  KduoUur,  pt  XL  p.  275. 

*  pho-tog'-ra-phist,  s.  (Eng.  photograph  ; 
-ist.\    A  pliotographer. 

ph6-t6-graph-«m'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  photo- 
graph ;  0  conuective,  and  Eng.  Bitter.) 

Photog.  :  An  instrtmient  for  determining  the 
sensibility  of  each    tablet  employed  in  the 
Ithotographic    process,    in    respect     to     the 
amount  of  luminous  and  chemical  radiation. 
i,Aiiier.) 
pho-tog'-ra-phy,  s.    [Pref.  photo-,  and  Gr. 
Ypiiifrio  (jnip/io)  =  to  write  ;  Fr.  photugraphie.] 
The  art  of  producing  pictures  by  the  action 
of  eertiiin  sensitive  substances,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light.    It  may  be  snid  to  have  sprung 
from  the  discovery,  some  three  hundred  years 
ago,  that  the  luna  cornea  of  the  alchemists — 
t.«.,  fused  silver  chloride — would  darken  on 
exjiosure  to  light.     Nothing  more  was  known 
until  fn  1777  Scheele,  the  Swedish  chemist, 
noticed  that  the  power  which  produc  d  this 
darkening  resided  chiefly  in  the   violet  end 
of   ti.e    solar    spectrum.      In    1S02    Thomas 
Wedgwood  published  his  method  of  taking 
protih'S,  upon  paper  or  white  leather  treated 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  the 
light  of  the  sun  under  the  object  to  be  re- 
presented.    For  many  years  no  method  was 
known  of  fixing  the  picture,  i.e.,  of  dissolving 
away  the  unaltered  sensitive  salt ;  but  the 
difficulty  was    eventually  overcome    by   Sir 
John  Herschel,  when  he  suggested  the  use 
of  hyposulphite    (thiosulph.ite)   of    soda,    a 
salt    now    usad    for    the    same    purpose    in 
hundreds  of  tons.     M.  Niepce  was  the  flist 
worker  with  bitumen  of  Juduea,  which  loses 
its    solubility    in    certain    media    when    ex- 
po.sed  to  the  light,  and  his  method  has  since 
been  enormously  developed  as  the  basis  of 
photoetching,  and  many  other  processes.  The 
year  1839  was  one  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  history  of  photography,  for  then  Henry 
Fox  Talbot  publislied  his  calotype  process,  in 
which  paper,  having  on  its  surface  chloride  of 
silver,  was  exposed  in  a  camera  obscura(q.v.). 
and  the  image   developed  by  a  solution  of 
gallic  acid.     The  discovery  of  this  kind   of 
development,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  photography,  is  due  to  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Reade.     The  pictures  so  produced  were 
netsitives  (q.v.),  and  from  them  positives  were 
obUiined  by  exposing  to  light,  under  them, 
another  sensitive  sheet.     The  substitution,  in 
the  next  year,  of  silver  iodide  for  chloride, 
greatly  improved  the  process,  which  was  now 
thoroughly  workable,  and  by  its  means  many 
beautiful  results  have  been  obtained.     In  the 
same  year,  Miingo  Ponton  observed  the  sen- 
sitiveness to  light  of  paper    containing  bi- 
chromate of  potash.     This  phenomenon,  the 
true    nature    of    which    was    exjilained    by 
Becquerel  in   1840,   has   given  birth  to  the 
carbon    process,    the    Woodburytype    (q.v.). 
and    many   others.     The  world-famous    Da- 
guerreotype process  was  also  publislieil  in 
1839.  a  film  of  silver  iodide  on  a  plate  of 
silvered  copper,  being  the  sensitive  material, 
the    pictures  on  which  were  developed  by 
the   vaprnir   of  mercury.      This    process    is 
still  used  for  making  photographs  from  which 
accurate    measurements    are    to    be    taken. 
In  1850  the  art  of  photography  was  greatly 
advanced   by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Scott 
Arclier*3    process,    in    which    the    sensitive 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  are  held  in  a 
film  of  collodion,  on  .slass,  the  image  being  de- 
veloped with  pyrogallic  acid,  or  a  ferrous  .salt. 
The  next  great  step  forward  was  the  adoption 
of  alkaline  development  for  dry  plates.    The 
collodion   process  (q.v.)  still  holds  its  own 
for  many  purposes,  and  was  universally  em- 
ployed until  a  few  years  ago.  when  the  art  was 
onee  more  completely  revolutioniseil  by  the 
introduction  of  gelatine,  which  may  be  .spread 
either  upon  glass  or  paper,  as  a  medium  for 
holding  the  sensitive  salts.    The  sensitiveness 
of  these  gelatine  plates  is  so  great  that  photo- 


graphs of  express  trains  in  motion,  leaping 
horses,  and  birds  on  the  wing  are  of  every  day 
occurrence.  The  application  of  photography 
to  astronomy  has  been  attended,  of  late  years, 
with  truly  remarkable  results,  for  we  liave 
now  pictures  of  every  object  in  the  heavens, 
from  the  nebula  In  Orion  to  the  spots  upon 
the  face  of  the  sun  himself.  Phot«igraphs  in 
colour,  upon  silver  chloride,  have  been  exhib- 
ited, though  no  means  are  yet  known  of  fixing 
the  results.  But  upon  the  solution  of  thifl 
problem,  many  master-minds  are  even  now  at 
work.  [Calotype,  Camera-obscura,  Carbon- 
PRINTING,  Collodion  -  process,  Heliotype, 
Platinotype,  Positive.  Rientqen's  Method, 
Silver-phintino.Stannotype,  Woodburytype.] 

pho'-to-gra-viire,  s.  (Fr.)  A  term 
applied  to  methods  of  producing,  by  photo- 
graphy, plates  fi>r  printing  in  a  copper-plate 
press.  The  processes  are  kept  secret;  but, 
in  one  of  them,  the  translation  of  photo- 
giaphic  half-tones  into  the  conespondlng 
grain  required  for  printing,  is  said  to  be 
effected  by  the  aid  of  a  substance  which  crys- 
tallizes when  exposed  to  light,  the  size  of  the 
crystals  depending  upon  the  amount  of  light 
they  receive.  Such  a  substance,  exposed  under 
a  negative,  will  give  a  surface,  the  grain  of 
which  will  exactly  correspond  with  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  picture,  and  from  which  an 
electrotype  can  be  made  for  printing  purposes. 

pho-to-gra-viiro',  v.t.  &  i.  (Photoora- 
VUBE.  s.l  To  produce  by  the  method  of  photo- 
gravure. 

"  These  will  be  pikologravured  and  Issued  later  Id  the 
j^xa."— Literary  World,  July  31.  1885. 

ph6-t6-he'-U-6-graph,s.  [Pref.  pJioto-, and 
Eng.  heliograph  f,i\.\ .)7\  An  instrument  made 
for  the  British  government  by  Dallmeyer, 
for  photographing  transits  of  Venus.  It 
consists  of  a  telescope,  mounted  for  photo- 
graphy on  an  equatorial  stand,  and  actuated 
by  suitable  clock-work.  It  is  about  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  has  an  object-glass  of  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  five  feet  focal  length. 

photointagllo  (as  pho-td-in-t&l'-yo),  s. 

[Pref  jiAolo-,  and   Eng.,  &c   intaglio.]      (See 
compound.) 
photolntagllo-engravlng,  s.  [Fhoto- 

ENORAVINO.) 

pho'-to-lite,  s.  (Gr.  <^(0Ti'fu  (.photizo)  =  to 
give  light,  and  AiSos  (ii(Aos)  =  stone  ;  Ger. 
photolith.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  Pectolite  (q.v.),  by 
Breithaupt,  because  it  sometimes  emits  light 
when  broken  in  the  dark. 

pho-to-lith'-o-graph,  s.  [Pref  photo-,  and 
Eng.  lithograph  (q.v.).j  A  picture  produced 
by  photolithography. 

'•  Joseph  Dixon.  18.S4.  was  the  fliat  to  use  organic 
matter  and  l>ichromate  upon  stone  to  produce  a  photo- 
lithograph." —Knight:  Diet.  Mechanict. 

pho-to-lith-o-graph-io,  o.  fPref.  photo-, 
and  Eng.  lithographic  (q.v.).J  Pertaining  to 
or  obtained  by  idiotolithography. 

'■  All  successful  photolithngriiphie  work  being  flj 
peudeiit  upon  the  trausler-procesa."— iTnii/Af  .■  /Mcfc 
Mechanici. 

pho-to-li-thog'-ra-phjr,  «.     [Pref  photo-, 

and  Eng.  lMwgraph,j  (q.v.).]  A  mode  of  pro- 
ducing by  photographic  means  designs  upon 
stones,  from  which  impressions  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  ordinary  lithographic  press.  A 
sheet  of  suitable  paper  is  coated  with  gelatine 
containing  bichromate  of  potash,  and  exposed 
under  a  negative.  The  surface  is  then  inked 
with  lithogiaphic  transfer  ink.  The  paper  is 
next  floated,  face  upwards,  in  hot  water,  until 
the  unaltered  gelatine  swells  ;  then  the  super- 
fluous ink  an.l  s.duble  gelatine  are  removed  by 
gentle  spongi  ng  with  hot  water.  The  resultant 
image  is  transferred  to  stone  and  printed  by 
lithography  (q.v.).  There  are  other  methods.: 
in  some  the  stone  itself  is  coated  with  sensitive 
gelatine ;  or  an  exposed  sheet  of  paper  coated 
with  gum  arable  and  bichromate  of  potash  may 
be  dampeil  and  transferred  to  the  stone  at  once. 
The  gum  not  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action 
of  licht  adheres  to  the  stone.  The  ink  subse- 
quently applied  only  lulheres  where  there  ll 
no  gum.  Proofs  are  taken  by  lithography. 
pho-to-log^-ic,  ph6-t6-log'-io-al,n.  [Eng. 
photoloQM ;  -ir,  -icaL]  Of  or  pertainmg  to 
photology  or  the  doctrine  of  light. 

ph6-t61-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  pftotoMs);  -•'"'•l 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  photology. 


&te,  fftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  All,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t 
Syrian.    »,  ee  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  Itw. 


photology— phrase 
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1^6  tol  O-Irj?'.  s.  [Pn-f.  phnt(h,  and  Gr.  Aoyo-; 
(/ix/,1,)  -a.  Wiinl,  a  ilisr.>ur?,e.l  The  doctnin- 
or  science  of  light ;  optics. 

pli6't6-in<!tg'-nct~ism,  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eui^.  HKf/^i./i-^.i  (q.vTJ.j  Tbe  rehttioD  of  :nag- 
netisHi  to  liglit. 

pbo-td  me-chin'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  photo-, 
ami  Eng.  mfcluinical.]'  A  tertn  applied  to 
methitds  of  printing  fnoii  Uocks  or  plates 
niadi'  by  photograi>Iiy.  (Photoei.ectrotype, 
Photoesoravino,  Photogravurk.] 

pllO-tom'-e-tor,  «.  [Pref.  phcto-,  and  Eng. 
mc/er.J 

1.  A  contrivance  for  computing  the  rela- 
tive intensities  of  li;,'hts.  In  Buuseu's  photo- 
meter a  sciefii  of  white  paper,  having  a  spot 
of  grease  in  the  middle,  is  placed  between  the 
two  lights  to  be  compared,  which  are  then 
moved  liackwards  or  forwards  until  the  traiis- 

{larent  spot  is  invisible  from  either  side.  The 
iitensitiea  of  the  two  liglits  differ  as  the 
■qu.ires  of  their  distances  from  the  screen. 
Anotlier  nu-tliod  of  photometry  depemU  upon 
eomp'nng  the  intensity  of  two  shadows  cost 
by  dilUrrent  lights. 

2.  Au  actinometer. 

photo  metric,  pho-to-mef-ric-al,  a. 

tEng.  pfu'l-niu-tiiy);  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to 
or  obtamed  by  a  I'hotonieter. 

plio  to  me-tri'-cian,  s.  [Eng.  photomftrir ; 
-ian.\  One  euj^aged  in  the  scientific  measure- 
ment of  lii,'ht. 

pho-tom'-e-try,  s.  [Photometer.]  The  actor 
procf-s  of  measuring  the  relative  amount  or 
intensity  of  light  emitted  by  diftereut  sources. 

ph©-t6  mi'-OTO-graph.  ».  [Fret.  pJwto-, 
and  Eng.  microgTaph  (q.v.).]  A  photograph 
of  an  object  as  seen  xinder  the  microscope. 

pho  to-mi-oroff'-ra-phy.  s.    fPref.  photo-, 

and  Eng.  micro<]rn/>h'j  ('[.v.).]  The  art  of  pro- 
ducmg  photographs  of  objects  under  the 
micrnHCopo. 

phft-tA  neph'-6  grapli,  ».  An  apparatus 
f.r  Uking  Hi  mnltat..-nu8  photographs  of  a  cloud 
from  two  different  points  on  tfie  ""ith. 

p&O  td-pho'-bi-a,  B.  tref  photo-,  and  Qr. 
^6^0?  (  phobos)  =  fear.  ] 

Pathol. :  Dread  or  iutoleratice  of  light. 

pho'-to-phone,   ».     [Pref.   phnto-,    and    Gr. 

^uiVTi  (p/iiHit)  =  sound,  a  voice.)  An  instru- 
ment for  comuuuiicatiiig  souii'ts  by  the  a^c-iicy 
of  a  beam  of  light.  It  dejiends  ujion  the  fnt 
that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  niclal 
■ehMiiura  to  the  passage  of  a  current  of  ri<-c- 
tririty  varies  in  proportion  to  tlie  ititensity  of 
the  light  which  may  be  falling  upon  it.  A 
parallel  l>e:nn  of  powerful  light  is  rell.ctecl 
from  a  silvered  diuphnigm,  and  received  iti  a 
paraboloidal  mirror,  in  the  focus  of  which  is 
a  selenium  "  cell,"  connected  with  a  battery 
and  Bell  telephone.  Any  sounds  which  cause 
the  diaphragm  to  vibrate  produce  a  coitc- 
apondiiig  variation  In  the  reflected  liglit, 
which  in  it«  turn  alters  the  resistance  of  the 
■elciiium  cell  to  the  current  from  the  buttery, 
and  so  repr')ducea  in  the  ttdcj'hone  the 
original  Hounds. 

pho  to  ph6n'-io,a.  [Kn^.  photophoni/O :  -te.] 
pcrtaiiiitig  to  or  produced  by  the  jihotophone. 

pho  toph'-6-n^,  ».  [Rng.  photnphnn(e) ;  -y.) 
The  iiit,  practice,  or  operation  of  using  the 
photophone. 

pho  -tdp  sjr.phd-top'-si-a,*.  [Pref.  photo-, 
and  (Jr.  oi|*is  ("ptis)  —  si;;ht.l 

Piitbiil.  :  An  affection  of  the  eye,  causing 
the  ]>aticnt  to  8oe  lines,  Hashes  of  light,  ite. 

pho  to-re-Uef,  i.  [Trcf.  phnto-,  anil  Eng. 
relief  (q.v.).]  A  photograph  in  which  tlio 
lights  an  I  Hhailesarc  rcjirescntcd  by  elevations 
or  depressions  of  its  surface. 

pho  to  B&n'  t&  nin,  <.    [Pref.   photo-,  and 

Kng.  .ttint'inin.] 

Cfwm. :  CiiH],0;t.  A  neutral  flubstanco 
produced  by  tin-  prolonged  action  of  light  on 
an  ah'oiiolic  solution  of  santonin.  It  is  trans- 
parent, '-ojourless,  odourless,  and  rrysUtllizes 
In  square  plates,  nisohible  in  cold  water, 
alightly  solubh'  in  boiling  water,  very  sohihle 
In  alcohol  and  ether,  the  solutions  having  a 
bitter  taste. 


t  pho' -  to  ~  scope,  >.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Gr. 
oKonfui  {ikopto)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
.■^truiiient  or  apparatus  for  exhibiting  photo- 
graphs. 

pho -tO-Bciilp' -tore,  ».  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  sculpture  (*i.v.).]  A  process  for  producing 
statuettes  by  the  aid  of  pliotography,  invented 
by  M.  Villcme,  a  French  sculptor,  Tlie 
model  stand.s,  in  a  studio  of  special  construc- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  a  circle  4)f  tweflty-four 
cameras^  by  all  of  which  he  is  photographed 
at  tlie  same  moment.  The  twenty-four  ne- 
gatives are  then  projected  in  succession  upou 
a  screen  by  means  of  an  optical  lantern, 
and  the  artist  goes  over  the  outline  wf  each 
with  the  tracer  of  a  iiantograpli,  a  cutting 
tool  acting  upon  a  lump  of  modelling  clay, 
mounted  upon  a  turntal'Ie,  Iwing  substitute<l 
for  the  usual  pencil.  After  each  photograph 
is  gone  over,  the  clny  is  turned  tlirough  fifteen 
degrees,  an<l  when  a  eomplete  revolution  has 
been  effected,  it  is  removed  and  finished  by 
hand. 

ph6'-t6-sphere,  ».  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng. 
«p/icre(q.v.).j 

Astroji. :  A  luminous  envelope  believed 
to  completely  surround  the  sun  within  an 
outer  environment  of  a  dense  atmosphere.  It 
is  from  the  photosphere  that  light  and  heat 
are  radiated.  Used  more  rarely  of  the  fixed 
stars. 

ph6'*td-type,  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and  Eng.  typt:] 
A  block  produced  by  any  photo  typographic 
process. 

ph6-t6-ty-p6-gr&ph'-Ic»a.  [Eng.  photo- 
titpo'jniph{y) ;  -ic.J  Pertaining  to  phototypo- 
grapliy. 

phd-td-ty-p6g'-rS,ph-^,  i.  [Pref.  photo-, 
and  Eng.  typography.\ 

Photog.  :  A  general  term  for  processes  in 
which  sun-pictures,  or  liglit-i)ictures,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  made  i)rinting-surfaces 
and  thus  become  tt.e  means  of  multiplying 
pictures,    [  Photohlkctrot  v  pe.  ] 

pho'-to-ty-py,  «.  [Eng.  photnt yp(e) ;  -y.}  The 
art  or  process  of  producing  phototypes. 

"  ph6-t6-vit'-r6-type,  s.  [Pref.  photo-,  and 
Eng.  vitTotype  (q.v.).]  A  light-picture  printed 
on  gla.ss. 

•pho-to-xy  l6g'-ra-phy  (xasz),  s.  [Pref. 
photo-,  and  Eng.  xuUnjmphu  {(\.y.)A  The  pro- 
cess of  producing  an  image  of  an  object 
on  wood,  by  photography,  for  the  use  of  the 
wood  engraver. 

pli6-t6-ziic'-6-eraph,  ».  A  plate  or 
piituro  produced  by  phutnzincograpbj. 

phd-td-zin-c6  gritph'-ic,  a-  [Eng.  photo- 
zlncoornph(y):  -ic]  Pertatning  to  or  ob- 
tained  by  photozincography. 

pho  to-zin-cog  ra  phy,  ».  [I^ref-  photo-. 
and  Eng.  ziimgraphy  (q.v.).]  A  process  of 
photolithography  in  which  a  zinc  plate  is  sub- 
Blitutcd  for  a  lithographic  stone. 

t  phrdc'-t6-inS^8» «.  [Or.  <ppaKT6^(phraJ^los)= 
fenced,    piotectc'l,    Verb.    a^lj.    froni    ^jipaia^ui 
(]ihras$d)  =  to  fence   in,  and  /iO?  (muj)  =i  n 
mouse. 1 
Zool. :  Peters'  name  for  Lophiomys  (q.v.). 

phrag'-ma,  «.    [Gr.  ti>pdy^a  (phraoma)  =  a 
ivm-r  ;  ■/>/ja(rc7'w  (phrasf^o)  =  to  enclose.] 
Bnfnny: 

1.  A  spurious  disscjtitnent  not  formed  by 
the  edges  of  carpels  in  fiuits. 

2.  Any  jtartition. 

phr&g'  ma-c6no, «.    [PiiBAOMoroNE.] 
phr&g-ma-to'-bi-a,  ».    [Gr.  ^poy^a  (phmg- 

vut\  genit',  <t>pa.yfxaro<i  (phniiimfft(Kt)  —  a  fence, 
and  ^low  (hiou)  =  to  live.     (v4f/(i,sxiJ.)] 

JCiitovu:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  t'he- 
loTiidip.  Phragmntobia  fuligiru'sa  is  the  Ruby 
Tiger  Moth  (q.v.). 

phrig-mi'-tey,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <j<paytiiTj}v 
(phrtnimiti'.i),  as  ailj.  =  of  or  for  a  fence,  grow- 
ing In  hedges;  as  subst.  =  Phragmites  com- 
munis.    (See  tief.)] 

I.  Hot. :  Reed  ;  a  gAnas  of  gmssps,  tribe 
Arundineie.  Spikeletj*  piinich'd,  four  to 
six  flowered,  thoKo  aliove  p'rfert,  the  lower 
one  with  stjiniens  only;  all  enveloped  In  silky 


hairs ;  palea  short,  two  nerved.  Known 
species  five.  One,  Phragmites  communis,  the 
Common  Reed,  is  British.  It  is  from  sii  to 
ten  feet  high,  and  occurs  on  Uie  margins  of 
lakes,  in  rivers.  &c.,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  The  hard  Bee<ls  of  P.  annulinacea 
and  P.  Calamagrostis  were  once  believed  t<i 
be  strengthening  and  diuretic  Their  roots 
htdd  together  the  soil  of  river  banks.  In 
C.i-'^hmerc  the  lirst  speries  is  given  to  cattle, 
and  sandals  are  made  from  its  stems. 
2.  PaloEobot. :  Occurs  in  the  Miocene. 

phr&g'-llld9'-6r-iis,  s.  [Gr.  t},payu6<:  (jihrag- 
1IWS)  =  a  shuttinj;.  a  blocking,  a  hedge,  and 
ice'pas  {keras)  =  a  horn.) 

Pal(ro7tt. :  A  genus  of  Orthoceratidte,  with  a 
curved  and  laterally  conipressed  shell ;  siph- 
uncle  very  large.  Known  species  liftecn,  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

phr^g'-mo-cdne.   phr&g'-ma-cone,  *. 

(Gr.   (frpay^o?  {j>hrafj iiios)  =  a    hcd^je   an  en- 
closure, and  K(livo<i  {kOnos)  =  a  cone.] 

Compor.  A  juit. :  The  chambered  cone  of  the 
shell  of  a  belenmite. 

phrS.g-m6  tri-cha'^e  i,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat. 
phraiimotrifh{uvi);  hat.  nuisc.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•<icei.] 

Dot. :  A  sub-order  of  Coniomycettms  FungL 
Coneejitacles  horny,  rarely  membranous,  con- 
sisting of  httle  globular,  or  cup-shaped  bodies 
lined  with  filaments,  terminating  in  simple 
or  septate  spores.  Fouml  on  bark  of  trees,  on 
dry  twigs,  or  leaves.  Eight  genera  are  British. 

phrag-mot'- rich -una,  s.  [Gr.  it>payii6^ 
(jJiragmos)  =  a  hedge,  and  flpif  (thrix).  genit 
Tpc\o«  (trichos)  =  hair.] 

Br>t. :  The  typii-al  genus  of  the  Phragmo- 
trichacei  (q.v.).  The  species  grow  on  the 
S]truce-ftr,  the  poplar,  the  maple,  &c. 

phraise,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  the 
same  as  phrase,  v.]  To  use  coaxing,  wheedling, 
or  caj(ding  language  ;  to  coax.     {Scotch.) 

"  It  was  K  bletlierln'  phraitin'  chMd. ' —Seott :  Roh 
Roy,  ch.  xxlii. 

phraf -al.  a.  [V.wg.  phra^ie) ;  al.'\  Pertaining 
to  or  of"  the  nature  of  a  phrase  ;  consisting  of 
a  phrase. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  tnvnsiate  a  flexlonal  (Jn^k  ad- 
verb by  a  phnual  Eugliib  out."— Earlt :  Kiijilu!*  i'hU- 
oio-iij,  S  Hi. 

phrase,  s.   [Ft.,  ffrom  Lat.  phrosis  ;  Gr.  ^pdtrtt 
{ph/'isi^)  =  VL    speaking,    speech,    a    phrase; 
«^pd^(«i  {phrazo)  =  to  speak.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  A  brief  expression  or  part  of  a  sentence  ; 
two  or  more  words  forming  an  expression  by 
themselves,  or  being  a  i>art  of  a  sentence. 

"  The  two  phrai'-i  rcnlly  nicutt  the  »aiiie  tiling.'— 

2.  An  idiom  ;  a  peculiar  or  characteristic 
expression. 

"  WouUl  you.  forpetfwl  of  yoar  native  timni*. 
Id  (uiclgii  wuril»  and  brukeii  /lArniM  Hit-ak  t" 

FtancU :  Uoraea;  Satirat.  L  VL 

•  3.  Manner  of  language  ;  style  of  language 
or  expres.sion. 

■■  Tbou  ii^eakcat 
In  better  pAroj'  and  mnnniT  Ihnn  llum  did*!." 

shiikrtp. :  /.tar.  It.  %, 

II.  Music:  A  short  part  of  a  eompositlon 
occupjing  a  dislinet  rhythmic;d  peiiod  of 
from  two  to  Tair  bars,  but  sonu'times  ex- 
tended to  live,  jind  even  more.  Two  phrasea 
geiiemlly  make  up  a  sentence  closed  by  a  per- 
feet  cadence. 

phrase-book,  a.  A  hook  in  which  the 
phrases  or  idioms  of  a  languoge  are  collected 

and  explained. 

"Tu  write  from  a  inmlol.  not  from  dlrttoiuu-l«t  m 
phraf<fbookt.''—Biacki4  :  :iet/'CuUur«,  |k  W. 

phrase,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pukask.  «.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  style,  to  call ;  to  expreaa  lo 
words  or  a  phra.se. 

"  A»  Uouicr  haa  pAraj'd  It  be  l.x>k"d  like  a  <lo.t  " 
Hyrom  :  A'l'lttU  lo  Q.  Lcyd.  A"fff. 

B.  Intransitive : 

"  1.  Ord.  Ijttig. :  To  make  UM  of  i>eciillar 
phrnsea  or  expn'ssions. 

"  &>  s.i*ltit  O-jtrlan  pfinufth.  to  eiprrc^e  nfTrmiiiat^ 
wnniaiunli.  wniit4»i,  (Uibunrat,  lutuikoall  tCMtum."— 
/Vyn'iA.'  J  mitri<*..Uiiirlw.  II.  S. 

2.  Music :  To  render  music  properly  with 
reference  to  its  melodic  form  ;  to  bring  into 
due  prominence  Ihe  grouping  of  tone^  into 
figures,  pbriLses,  sentences,  Ac. 

"  Tlie  aam»>  coarnriiwM.  alovenllnj^t  In  p*ra#Jfi#."— 
A ttt" rtifiim.  I'fb.   |K.  1BW. 


ItSU,  bojv ;  poiit,  JiS^l :  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hln.  bench ;  go.  nem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expoot,  ^onophon,  e^plst.    ph  =  fc 
-tion,  -slon  =  shOn ;  -^on,  -^on  -  zhun.    -clous,  -  tlous,  -slous  ^  shOa.    -bio,  -die,  Ac  =  bpl,  d^L 
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pliraseless— phrynorhombus 


■  phrase' -less,  a.  [Eng.  phrase,  8. ;  -Uss.] 
Indescribable  ;  beyoud  description. 

'*  O  then  advance  of  youra  that  phra^^leu  huad."* 
ahcOcesp.  :  Lover's  Complaint,  22& 

*  phrase'-man,  s.  [Kng.  phrase,  and  man.] 
A  user  of  phfast-s  ;  a  phr.iseol agist ;  one  who 
habitually  uses  mere  iminenniiig  phrases,  sen- 
tences, or  the  like.  {Coleridge  :  Fears  in  Soli- 
tude.) 

ptaras'-e-d-grSm,  s.  [Eng.  phT(tse;  o  con- 
nective, and  sutf.  -gram.] 

Phonog. :  A  combination  of  shorthand  char- 
acters to  represent  a  phrase  or  sentence. 

plira?-e-6-l6g  ic,  phras-eo-log'-xc-al, 

a.  [Eng.  phraseolog(y) ;  -ic,  -icai]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  phraseology  ;  consisting  of  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  words. 

•■  Thla  verbal  or  phraseotoatea!  oiiswer  may  not  seem 
BUfflcienL"— /'t'ar*c»n.-  Un  the  Creed,  ArL  8. 

*  phra^-e-dr-O-glst,  s.  [Eng.  phraseoIog(y) ; 
-ist.] 

1.  A  coiner  of  phrases ;  one  who  uses  pecu- 
Lar  phrases  or  forms  of  words. 

"  The  author  1b  but  a  mere  phi-(ueotoi;ist,''—Quar- 
di'in.  No.  U9. 

2.  A  collector  of  phrases. 
pfcraf-e-6l'-6-gy,  s.     [Eng.  phrase;  -ology.] 

1.  Manner  of  expression  ;  diction ;  words 
or  phrases  used  in  a  sentence. 

"  Their  phrateology  was  grotesque,  as  Is  alwaya  the 
phraseoiagy  of  those  who  tlluk  in  one  language  and 
expre«3  their  thought*  In  another."— JAtcautoi^  -■  HUU 
Stiff,,  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  collection  of  the  phrases  or  idioms  in 
a  language  ;  a  phrase-booK. 

phra'-try,  s.    [Gr.  tpparpCa  (phmtria).'] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  sub-division  of  the  phyle  or 
tribe  among  the  Atlitniaus. 

*plire-ne-si'-ac,  *  phre-nes'-X-ac,  a. 

[Lat.  phrenesis  =  frenzy.]  The  same  as  Phre- 
netic (q. v.).    {Burton:  Anat.  Melanclu)ly.) 

phre-net'-ic,*  phre-net'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 

phreneticus.  from  Gr.  <^pci'TjTi»cds  (phrenetikos) ; 

Ft.  phrenetique;  Sp.,  Ital.,  6l  ruit./renetico.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Suffering  from  frenzy;  hanng 

the  brain  disordered  ;  frenzied,  frantic. 

"Guilty  of  a  cohisaal  (\nd  almost  phrenetic  JntoxicA- 
tlon  of  vanity  and  arrogance." — farrar:  L\f«QfChrut. 
a  78. 

B,  Assuhst. ;  One  whose  brain  is  disordered; 
a  frantic  or  frenzied  persuij. 

"Sicke  persons,  men  excommimlcate,  pftren«fic*c», 
and  mad  men."— /bj;  Marfri,  p.  1,050. 

•  phre-net'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  phrenetic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Phrenetic  (q.v.). 

■  •  phre-net'-ic-al-ly,  ath'.  [¥^i\^.  phreneticnl ; 
•ly.]  In  a  phrenetic  or  frenzied  manner; 
frantically. 

phxen'-ic,  a.     [Fr,  phi-cnique,  from  Gr.  "^p^c 

(phren.)  —  the  midritt  or  diaphragm.] 

Aunt.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  dia- 
phragm :  as,  the  phrenic  arteries, 

•  phrea'-ic,  s.  [Phrenics.]  A  mental  disease ; 
a  medicine  or  remedy  for  such  a  disease. 

•  phren' -iCS,  s.  [Gr.  ti>priy  (phren)  =  the 
mind.]  That  branch  of  science  which  relates 
to  the  mind  ;  metaphysics. 

t  phren' -is,  s.    [Phrknitis.] 

Mental  Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  of  its  investing  membranes.    (Quain.) 

ptare-ni'-tis,  s.  [Or.,  from  (i>piiv  (phren)  = 
tlie  mind.] 

*  1.  The  delirium  which  so  frequently  arises 
in  the  course  of,  or  towards  the  termination  of, 
some  diseases. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  brain  itself. 

phre-n6l'-«-ger,  ?.  [Eng.  phrenolog(y) ;  -er.] 
A  ]>lirenologist  (q.v.). 

phren- o-log'ic-al,  •  phren-o-log'-ic,  a. 

[Eng.  pkrenolngdi);  -ir,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  phrenology. 

phren-o-log'-ic-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  phreno- 
^ofjical;  -ly.]  In  a'phrenologieal  manner  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  principles  of  phre- 
nology. 

phre-ndl'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  phrenolog(y) ; 
•ist.]    One  versed  in  phrenology. 


phre-nol'-o-gy,  «.  (Gr.  <f)pi7i'(p;i7-c7t)  =  the 
bodily  seatiif  tlif  mental  faculties;  sutf.  -ology; 
Fr.  phrenologie ;  Sp.  &  \ia.\.  JrenGlogia.'] 

Science :  Tlie  science  or  doctrine  which 
teai'hes  that  a  relation  exists  between  the 
several  faculties  of  the  human  mind  and  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  brain,  the  latter  being 
the  organs  through  wliich  the  former  act. 
That  the  brain,  taken  as  a  wliole,  is  tlie  part 
of  the  human  body  through  which  the  mind 
operates,  had  been  from  ancient  times  the 
general  belief;  but  the  localization  of  the 
several  faculties  was  (ii-st  attempted  by  Dr. 
Fi-anz  Joseph  Gall,  who  was  born  at  Tiefen- 
brunn  in  Suabia,  March  9,  17i7 ;  fii"st  pro- 
mulgated his  views  in  a  course  of  lectures  in 
his  house  at  Vienna  in  1796  ;  gained,  in  1804,  a 
valuable  coadjutor  in  Dr.  Siairzheim  ;  jour- 
neyed with  him  in  1S07  to  Paris,  where  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Institute  re- 
ported very  unfavourably  of  his  system  ;  and 
died  Aug.  22,  1S2S.  When  Spurzheim  visited 
Edinlmigh,  he  met  Mr.  George  Combe  who 
adopted  his  views,  and  in  1S19  published 
Essays  on  Phrenology,  ultimately  developed 
into  his  System  of  Phrenology  which  became 
very  popular.  Gall  enumerated  nearly  thirty, 
Spuizheim  thirty-tive,  mental  faculties  which 
he  considered  as  primitive.  These  Spurzheim 
divides  into  moral,  or  affeclive,  and  inbel- 
lectual.  Tlie  aflective  faculties  are  subdivided 
into  propensities  prndiicing  desiies  or  incli- 
nation, and  sentiments,  which  along  with 
this  excite  some  higher  emotion.  The  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  similarly  divided  into 
perceptive  and  reflective.  They  were  tlien 
localized  on  the  brain,  or  rather  on  the  skull, 
for  phren<dogy  during  life  can  observe  only 
the  skull  of  an  individual,  and  even  that  with 
flesh,  skin,  and  hair  intervening;  and  there  is 
not  always  a  correspondence  between  the  form 
of  the  skidl  and  that  of  the  brain.  The  phreno- 
logical charts  will  show  the  localities  of  the 
various  organs. 
I.  Affective  propensities — 

Amativenesa ;    2.   rhiloprogeDltlvtnen ;    8.    In- 
AdbeaiTeDBBe  :    h.   Coiaba.tlvene«a  ; 


;  a  Ac 


habitlveness 

6.  Destructive 

Secrttiveiie&s, 

QuUitlvenesB  ;  9,  Con- 

etructiveness. 

IL  Sentiments — 

10.  Self -eeteeui :  II. 
Love  of  aptrubatlon ; 

12.  UiiutiousucM ;  13. 
Benevolence ;  H.  Ve- 
nei-ation  (situated  on 
tlie  crown,  between 
13  and  15) ;  IS.  Firm- 
ness ;  16.  Cuiisciea- 
tioiisueas;   IT.  Hope; 

13.  Marvellousness; 
19  Idealitv;30.  Mirlh- 
fuIuetfllWit):  21,  Im- 
ttatloD  ;  22.  Indivi- 
duality :  S3.  Contigu- 
r.itiou:  2-L  Size  ;  25. 
Weight  and  ReBi^tauce;  26.  Colour;  27.  Locality;  28. 
Calculation;  29.  Older.  30.  Eventuality;  3I.Tiiue;  .12. 
Metoilv  :  -"W.  Language  ;  Si.  Comparison  ;  85.  Causality. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  CHARTS. 

In  constructing  these  terms  Spurzheim  says  : 

"I  have  employed  the  term  -im  a»  iudUating  the 
quality  <j(  iirudncing.  and  -nesi:  as  liidic<iting  the 
alistract  state:  I  have  therefore  Joined  -i'fneti  to 
difl'ereut  ror.t^  or  fuudament-il  words." — Physiognomi- 
cal System  (1815),  p.  ix. 
Spnrzheim  seems  to  have  considered  the 
most  unassailable  point  in  phrenology  to  be 
the  connection  between  amativeriess  and  the 
cerebellum.     He  says: 

"Indeed,  It  la  iraposBihleto  unite  a  grreater  number 
of  iiruofa  to  demonetnitc  any  natural  truth,  than  nmy 
be  presented  to  determine  the  fimction  of  this  organ." 

—Ibid,   pp.  277.  278. 

Dr.  \Vm.  Carpenter  brings  many  facts  from 
comparative  anatomy  to  show  that  this  can- 
not be  the  exclusive  use  of  the  cerebellum, 
though  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  the 
view  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  central 
lobe,  the  two  others  being  connected  with 
the  locomotive  function.  (Carpenter:  Human 
Physiol.  (1853),  p.  7^8-70:^.)  For  some  time 
previous  to,  and  specially  since  his  attack, 


Phrenology  has  receded,  while  less  doubtftt 
sciences  have  rapidly  advanced. 

phren- o-mag'-net-i^m,  s.      (Gr.   i^p^r 

(phren),  genit.  (fcpei'oy  (pArenos)  =  the  mind, 
and  Eng,  vujgnetism.]  The  power  of  exi-iting 
the  oigans  of  the  brain  tlirough  mesmerie  in 
flue  nee. 

•  phren' -^JT,  s.  or  v.     [Frenzy,  <.  or  ».J 

"  phren' -tic,  s.  ifc  a.    [PaBENETic] 

A.  As  s^thst. :  One  who  is  frenzied, 

B.  As  adj. :  Phrenetic. 

•  phron'-tis-ter-J^/phron-tia-tep'-I-JJi^ 

s.  [Gr.  <i)povTHTTr)ptoy  {phrontisterij:>n),  from 
4)oovTi^ta  (phrontizr>)  =  to  think,  from  itpr^v 
(phrin)—  the  mind.]  A  school  or  seminary  of 
learning.     (Corah's  Doom,  p.  136.) 

^  Wieland  considers  the  Greek  word  was 
coined  >>y  Aristophanes  (A'i(&.  94, 128),  tn  throw 
ridicule  "on  the  Socratie  school.  T.  Mitchell 
makes  it  =  thinking-shop,  and  the  trans,  of 
Siivern's  essay  on  the  Clouds,  subtlety-shop, 

phr^-gan'-e-a,  *.  [Gr.  ^pvyaviov  (phntgor 
nion),  dimin.  from  ^pvyavov  (j^hntganon)  =  a 
dry  stick,  referiing  to  the  case  in  which  tho 
larva  is  enveloped.] 

1.  Entom. :  Caddis-worm;  the  typical  genua 
of  the  Phn'ganeidje.  Phryganea  grandis  is 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  more  than 
two  inches  in  the  expansion  of  its  wings. 

2.  Palceont. :  Found  in  Britain  In  the  Pur^ 
beck  strata  and  tlie  Wealdcn.  [Indusial- 
limestone]. 

phry-gS.n-e'-x-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pAry- 
ganc{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -idee.] 

1.  Entom.. :  Caddis-worms  ;  a  family  of  Trich- 
opterous  Insects,  division  InafquipaJpia.  Max- 
illary palpi  of  the  male  four-jointed,  not  very 
pubescent ;  those  of  the  female  five-jointed. 
They  are  the  largest  of  the  order.  The  larvae 
make  for  their  habitation  cylindrical  cases  of 
leaves,  &c.,  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  spiral 
form.  They  are  found  in  tranquil  ponds,  Ac, 
and  are  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

2.  Pal(eont. :  Fossil  species  of  two  gener» 
seem  to  exist  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

phry-gan-op-to'-sJs,  s.  [Gr.  4>pvyavn 
(j'hnnja'non)  =a  dry  stick,  and  TrroKris  (ptosis) 
=  a  falling.]    [Ptosis.] 

Veg.  Pathol. :  A  morbid  disarticulation  of 
vine-bhoots  after  a  cold  and  cloudy  summer, 

Phryg'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Phrygia,  a 
country  in  Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  iuhabitanta. 
(Shakesp.  :  Troilus  £  CressUla^  iv.  6.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  ot 
Phrygia. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  Montanist  (q.v.X 

Phrygian-cap, s.  The  red  cap  of  Liberty 
worn  by  tlie  leaders  of  the  first  French  Re- 
public. It  was  similar  in  shape  to  those  worn 
by  the  ancient  Phrygians. 

Phrygian-mode,  s. 

Anc.  Music  :  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes 
or  scales.  It  commenced  on  e,  and  differed 
from  the  modern  E  minor,  in  having  for  its 
second  degiee  f  tlat  instead  of  f  sharp. 

Phrygian- stone,  s.  An  aluminoua 
kind  of  stone,  said  by  Dioscorides  to  be  used 
by  dyers. 

phry'-ni -dse,  s.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  phryn(vs); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Spiders,  order  Artho^s- 
tra.  The  claws  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
scorpions,  but  the  ocelli  are  eight,  and  the 
abdomen  does  not  terminate  in  a  poison-bag. 
They  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  iidiabit  the 
tropics.    Genera  Thelyphonus  and  Phryuua. 

phry'-nx-tim,  s.  [Lat.  phrunion;  Gr.  <frpw» 
(■(Oi-  (phrunioii)  =  a  plant,  Astragalus  creticus, 
Not  the  modem  genus.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Marnnticete.  Perenniali 
from  tropical  Asia  and  America.  Phrynivm 
dichotomum  yields  a  tough  fibre. 

phry-no-rhom'-hus,  s.  [Gr.  ^punj  (phruru) 
—  a  toad,  and  Mod.  Lat.  rhomhus  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectida?,  differing 
from  Rhombus  in  having  no  vomerine  teetlC 
Phrynorhombits  -unimaailatus  is  the  Topknot 
(q.v.). 


fcte,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  po^ 
or,  wore,  -wQlt,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  r9  =  © ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw# 


pnrynosoma— phycohsBinatin 


tm 


plizir~no-so-ina,  s.    (Gr.  (tpOfoc  (phniuns), 

a,pvi'T]  (jihiiiif'}  —  a  kiiiil  of  toad,  and  aw/xa 
(fioma)  =  the  boUy.J 

Hoot. :  A  genus  <)f  AffrimidaB.  Phryiwsmnu 
eorivitum  is  the  Horned  Lizard  of  Texas,  i'. 
orbicuhire  is  the  Tiii)ii>axiu  of  Mcxii.o. 

phry'-nus,  5.  [Gr.  ^pOroc  {pkjmnos)  —  a  kind 
of  to.td.J 

Zonl. :  The  tyi)ical  genus  of  the  Phrynidffi 
(q.v.).  The  hinder  extremity  of  the  fthdomt- n 
is  luuiideil,  and  the  secund  pair  of  pulpi  are 
in  boiiie  cases  three  Uuwa  the  length  of  the 
bo<l>. 

H  In  the  following  Words  trom  the  Greek, 
pK  If*  bilent. 

pbtha-lam'-io,  a.  [En^.  pUhal(ic)  and  aviic] 
i'ti  iVL-d  troin  or  coutaiuint;  I'hthalic  acid  and 
ainnintiia. 

phthalamlc  add,  s. 

Clum.  :  C8H7NO3  =  (C8H4O2)"  I J^^    A  crys- 

tailing  >iody  produced  by  the  action  of  ammo- 
nia "II  pliTlialic  anhydride.  It  forms  a  mass 
of  silky  llexible  needles  soluble  in  water, 
nielt,^  at  130',  and  aublinies  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

phthal'-a-mine,  «.     [Eug.  phthnliU^  and 

Chem. :  CgHgNO^.  An  oily  body  lieavier 
than  WHter.  produced  by  the  action  of  ferrous 
acetate  on  nitronaplithalene,  treatin'^  the  crude 
product  with  sulphuiiu  acid,  and  piecipi- 
tatiiig  by  ammonia. 

phthdl'-de-hyde.  s.      [Eng.  phth(alic)  and 

atdtliij'lfi.] 

Chan.:  Csn^Oj  =  C^II^i  gJJ2  j.  O.  Ob- 
tained by  di^^esting  an  ethuieal  sfdution  of 
phthalic  chloride  with  zinc  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  ItcrystalUzos  in  small  rhombic 
plates  which  melt  at  60',  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  more  so  in  hot  water,  and  is  readily 
oxidizt-d  to  ptithalii:  acid,  by  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  pota^sic  permanganate. 

pbthdl'-ic,  a.  fEng.  (7ia);j/t(Aa/(ene);-icJ  De- 
nved  fioiti  or  cuntitined  in  naphthalene. 

phthalic-acid, ». 

Chcm. :  C^Uii^>i  =  C-aUj^CO-OUh.  Alizaric 
tcUL  A  dibasic  acid  product-d  by  the  action  of 
Bitne  acid  on  naphthalene,  alizarin,  purpurin, 
Ac,  crj'stallizin;;  in  shining,  (colourless  table-* 
or  jTi^ms,  slightly  sutuble  in  water,  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  melts  at  18'J°,  and 
At  higirer  temperature  decomposes  into  water 
an'l  phthalic  anhydride.  The  phthalates  are 
all  crystalline,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
alkali  salts,  ditllenltlv  soluble  in  witter.  The 
baric  salt.  *-',;U i{i:o-0)-.\i:h.,  crystiillizes  in 
plates.  Dim*  thylic  nn<i  dJelhylic.  phthalates, 
Dt>th  colourless  oily  liquids,  are  obtained  by 
the  saturation  of  solutions  of  the  acid  io  the 
resif-ctive  alcohols. 

phthalic  anhydride,  s. 

Cktm,  :  CiU^0-iTi=CQlU*^\'j[0.      Phthalide. 

Pyrnalizaric  aci'l.  Obtained  by  distilling 
phthalic  acid,  or  by  treating  phthiditr  acid, 
with  one  molecule  of  i)liosplioric  ehhsride. 
It  crystallizes  in  lino  shining  needles, 
melts  at  I'JU",  boils  at  277°,  and  dis- 
solves in  aleohrd  and  other.  With  boilin;^ 
water  it  is  slowly  resolved  into  phthalic  acid. 

pbthalio-others, «.  pi. 

Chem. :  The  eth.\  1-,  aniyl-,  and  phenyl-ethers, 
CsH^C* '011^)204.  kc,  arc  heavy  oily  liquids 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  correspitndirig 
alcohols  on  phthaiyl-chloiide.      (//.  Midler). 

pbthJll'-ldO,    ».       [Eng.    phtlial(ic);    -ide.] 

(rmilALIO-ANlIVDKIDli.J 

phthM -i-dine,  •.  [Eng.  (na)phth(il(e}if) ; 
'Ul(e),  and  -ine.] 

Chrm. :  CgUtfN  =  €9^1'  j-  N.  A  crystalline 
boilv  prodinc"!  by  heating,  in  a  wab-r-balh, 
a  mixture  of  an  nlcohtdic  solution  of  idtro. 
pliMialcne  and  ftinnioniuni  sulphide,  cviipo- 
ral.ingalniosttodryness,extrartin;{  with  dilute 
hydruclitorie  acid,  nn<l  saluratin>;  with  pnt- 
ash.  It  forms  boantlfnl  ncL-dlcN  of  the  ndour 
of  n-algur,  melts  at  '^2',  boils  at  WO',  is 
Bli>:lilly  .soluble  in  whUt,  but  very  Rolubic  in 
wiuiii  alcolnd  and  ether.  Its  salts  are  mostly 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 


phthai   i  mide.  <.      [Eng.  phlhal(amic)  and 
CA«n. ;  C'eHsNOa  =  (CgHjOa)-  l^  j^ ^j^^^. 

loss,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  body,  obUiined  by 
heating  phthalato  or  phlhalaniate  of  ammonia. 
It  crystallizes  in  six-sided  piisms,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  h<>t  water, 
easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  etlier. 
It  is  not  ttttarked  by  (chlorine  or  by  weak 
acids,  but  on  boiling  with  an  alcohidic  solu- 
tion of  potash  it  evolves  ammonia  and  foniis 
pot^tssium  plittialatc. 

phthal-6-8ui-pbur'-ic,a.  [Eng.  phthai(ic): 
0  connect.,  and  sulphnric]  Derived  from  or 
contiining  phthalic  and  sulphuric  acids. 

plithalosiiIphnric~acid»  s. 

Chtm. :  C^\1c,>^0~.  Formed  by  heating 
phthalic  acid  t^  100-10o°,  for  some  time, 
wilh  excess  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  and 
leaving  the  product  exposed  to  moist  air.  Its 
salts  are  nnorystallizable,  and  their  aqueous 
solutions  decomposed  by  boiling. 

phthul'-yl,  5.     [Enf^.  phthal(ic) :  -yl.] 

Clu-m. :  The  hypothetical  radical  of  phthalic 
acid. 

phtfaalyl-chloride,  b. 

Chem. :  (C8H..0.2)"CIo.  A  heavy,  oily  liquid 
of  peculiar  odour,  proilucerl  by  heating 
phthalic  acid  with  phosphorous  pentachloride. 
IL  distils  at  205°  without  decojuposition,  and 
does  not  soliilify  tin  conling.  It  is  very 
unstable,  and  if  kept  in  imperfectly  closed 
vessels,  decomposes,  depositing  large  crystals 
of  phthalic  anhydride. 

phthan'-ite,  ».       \Gr.  if,edvui  {phthano)  =  1 

foiesee,  and  sulf.  -itc  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  very  compact  micaceous  or 
talcose  quartz-grit,  occuiiing  in  niimernus 
thin  beds  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  for- 
mations. 

phthan'-yte,  a  [Gr.  4>Bai'u>  (phthano)  =.  to 
come  belure  another  ;  suff.  -yte  {Min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Jasjier  (q.v.).  having  a 
schisto.se  structure,  sometimes  passing  into 
an  ordinary  siliceous  schist. 

phthi-ri'-a-sis,  s.  [Gr,  tfj^f cpiuTi?  {phtheiriO' 
sis),  fruiii  0t*ctp  {phthiir)  =  a  louse.] 

Pathil.  :  A  disease  produced  by  the  att-jcks 
of  a  l()usc,  Pedicutus  veHtijiienti.  It  consists  of 
a  pruriginous  rash  on  the  shnuldeis.  the  base 
of  the  neck,  the  back,  the  legs,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  socket  of  lliearm,  and  uttiniatel.\'  of 
the  whole  body.  Persons  are  said  to  have  died 
of  tins  disease.  Possibly  it  was  the  malady  of 
winch  Herod  Agrippa  I.  died.  (Acts  xii.  2a). 
llie  pediculi  live  in  the  clothes  and  not  on 
the  skin.  Warm  liaths  are  prescribed,  and 
the  clothes  must  be  disinfected  by  heat. 

phthiir'-i-us, ».  [Gr.  <^eeip(j)/i(A«t»-)  =  alonse.l 
Eiitom.  :  A  genus  of  Pediculidic.     Phlhirhis 
ivjuuial's  or  ;)"///■.■  is  the  same  as  Pfiiiculu4 
pubiji.     [PErncui-ns.] 

phthifs'-Ic,  •  phthi§'-iok  (th  as  t),  •  tls- 
slckl  •  tiz-lo»  "  tys-yko.  •  tiz-zlc,  5. 

[Lat.  phthisiais;  Gr.  t^^itrKto?  (plithutih-s)  = 
consumptive;  Ital.  tUlca;  Sp.  tatiat,  fists  = 
cnnsumption  ;  Lat.  phthisis  =  phthisis  (q.v.); 
Fr.  phthisifitie ~  consumption.] 

1.  The  same  as  Phthisis. 

2.  A  person  sutlcring  from  phtlilsis. 

"  phthi^'-ic  al  (th  as  t).  "  ptlz-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  ]ihthisic ;  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  plithisia  ;  of  the 
nature  of  I'lithlsiH  :  as,  pft(/iisica/ dyspepsia. 

2.  Affocte*!  by  phthisis  ;  wasting,  like  con- 
Bumjition  :  as,  phthisical  patients. 

•  phthis'-ick-^  (th  rs  t)»  '  ptls-lo-ky,  a, 

(Km:,  phthisic;  -y.]  The  same  as  1*iithi:iH;au 
(q.v.). 

"  PMIiUii-kjf  old  geiitlowotneii." 

f../.r..in  .■  rhfSpttm,  I. 

phthi^-I-dl'-d-g^  (th  as  t),  9.  |Kng. 
j>litUijii(s);  sulf.  -ulogy.]    A  treatise  on  phthisis. 

phthi-^Ip-neu-md'-ni-o.  phthi-sip- 

neu'-inonj^  (tbast),  «.    [Eng.  pfuhisi{8), 

and  pntumonia.) 
Me-I, :  Pulmonary  consumption. 

phthi   pIs  (th  as  t),  B.   [Jjit.,  fVom  Or.  ^(Htm 

(phthistn)  —  consumption,  deca>',  from  iJtOiui 
(phthiO)  —  to  wujite,  to  deciiy  ;  Kr.  phthijiie.] 


Pathol. :  Originally  a  generic  word  signify- 
ing wasting,  decay,  mider  it  were  several 
species,  one  being  Phthitis  TWi/moiia^b— pul- 
monary consumption — to  which  the  word  ii 
now  limit<.'d.    [CoNsUMnios,] 

•  phtho'-e,  a    [Gr.]    Phthisis. 

phtbdn-gdm'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  4>Boyy6v(rhtJionf- 
3r,,s)=tlie  voice,  a  sound,  aipl  Eng.  meier  (q.v.).) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  vucal  sounds. 

pbun'~da~ite,  ».  [Mresian  pAtmda  =  a  girdle  ,- 
fioiii  a  giixlle  which  they  wore.] 

Ecclesiol.  it  Church  Hist. :  The  same  as  Booo- 
MiLUN  (q.v.).     {SchUgeL) 

pby'-9ic  a.     [Eng.  phy(^ite);  -ic}    <See  the 

Coiuitound.) 

phycic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  crystalline  body  extracted  from 
Protococcus  vulgaris  by  alcohol.  It  forms 
stellate  groups  of  colourless  needle-shaped 
crystals  which  are  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  and  melt  at  136';  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  In  alcohol, 
ether,  an<l  acetone.  Ammonia  has  no  uctioD 
on  phycic-acid,  but  potash  and  soda  dissolve 
it,  forming  salts  which  crystallize  in  needles, 
and  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL  Host 
of  the  other  salts  are  insoluble. 

phy'-9i-d£0,  s.  pi.  [I'fit-  pA2/(<is)  (q.T.X  an* 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -W(c.] 

Kntom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Pyrali- 
diiia.  Antenme  of  the  male  simple,  but  some- 
times wilh  a  tuft  of  scales  in  a  curve  at  the 
base.  Larva  with  sixteen  legs,  often  spin- 
ning silken  galleries.  It  contains  the  Knot- 
horns. 

pby'-^is,  a  [Gr.  ■^vKi'c  iphuldt)  =  the  femala 
of  a  liah  living  in  seawee<l.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  ufGadidae,  with  six  species 
from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  the  Itlediterranoan.  Five  spi-ciea  are 
founil  on  the  Atlantic  coaat  of  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  known  under  the  namea 
of  Codlings,  White  Hakes,  or  Scpiirrel  Hakes. 
P.  regius  is  said  to  exhibit  electrical  powers 
when  touched.  Tho  chiu  Is  marked  by  a 
barbel. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Phycidie  (q.v.).    AiUeunae  ciliated. 

pby-^ite,  s.  [Gr.  4>vkov  (phukos)  =  seaweed,. 
and  Eng.  suff.  -Ue  (jCheni.).}  [Ebythritb, 
Ervthromannite.] 

^  The  term  phycite  has  lately  been  ex- 
tended by  Carius  to  tho  series  of  tetmtomic 
alcohols  (^'"J|2n  +  v)'''  j.  q^  homologous  with 

natural  phycite.  He  has  obtained  by  an 
artillcial  process  a  :l  carbon  alcohol,  having 

the  composition  ^  ^jj'^''  f  O4.  and  prepared 
several  of  Its  derivations;  but  whether  this 
alcnhol  is  really  homologous  in  constitution 
with  native  phycite  cannot  be  determined  till 
the  4-c:irbnn  compound^  C^IIioO^,  has  also 
been  oblaineil  by  a  corresponding  process, 
and  its  properties  and  reactions  compared  with 
natural  piiycite.    {lyutls.) 

phy-c6-,  prt^.  [Gr.  <pvKOK  (phukos)  ■=  BfA- 
weed.]  Pertaining  to  seaweed;  contained  iu 
or  derived  from  seaweed. 

phy-c6'-9Sr-iin.  ».  [Pref.  phyco-,  and  Gr. 
m/ufoc  (kuaiios)  =  dark  blue.} 

Chem.  :  A  name  applied  by  KUtzIng  to  a 
blue  colouring  matter,  existing  in  several 
red  seaweeds.  T'l  a  red  Colouring  luHtter 
apl>arently  of  the  tame  cotnp'>sitiim,  found 
with  Phycocynn  he  gives  tho  name  of  Phj- 
Cocrylluiii  (q.v.). 

pby-oo-iS-ryth'-rln,  ».  [Prof,  phyco-,  and 
Eng.  erythnn.]    [I'uvcocyaK.J 

phy-cdg'-ra-ph^,  ».  [Pref.  pftym-,  and  Gr. 
ytia'itri  (!7(v. /./,.) —  a  drawing,  a  deliiieatioQ.| 
A  lU'liiication  or  description  of  sea-weedij. 

phy-06  hie -liii>-tln,  $.  [VKt.  phyco;  and 
Kr)g.  hiKnuUin.] 

Chnn.  :  A  roil  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  tiytifihlifa  liucinrin  by  maceration  In  cold 
water  and  iircripltiitlon  by  nlcoho).  It 
sepaniles  In  flocks,  Insoluble  (n  alcohol,  ethcr^ 
and  oils.  By  oX|>nHure  to  sunlight  the  coloui 
is  entlivly  deatroyed. 


k6U.  b^ :  p^t.  J<^1 :  oat.  90U,  ohonis,  9hln.  bench ;  go,  ^om :  thin,  fbta :  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xonophon.  ox\nt.    -iAft- 
-ClBJi,  -Uan-ah^a.    -tloo,  ~sioa  =  «huii;    (Ion,    jlon^sbua.    -eloua,  -tlotua,    sloua==ftba«.    -bio,    dlo,  &a  -  tyl,  dpL 
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phy-c6r-6-g^,  «.  [Gr.  <frv«os  Oihuko$)  =  sea- 
weed ;  8uff.  -vlogy.] 

BoL :  That  department  of  botany  which 
treats  of  the  algse  or  seaweeds. 

phy-cd'-ma.  «.  [Gr,  ^vKo*tta(j)huk5ma)^& 
cosmetic] 

Bot. :  The  whole  mass  of  an  algal,  including 
its  thallus  and  its  reproductive  organs. 

phy'-co-ma-ter,  s.  [Gr.  <f.uKo?  (phuko8)  = 
seiivveed,  and  L;it.  inater  =  mother.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  gelatine  in  which  the  sporules  of 
Byssaceae  first  vegetate.     (Fries.) 

phy-co-stem'-o-nea.  s.  pi.     [Pref.  j^hyco-, 

and    Gr.    ffiTJuoi'e?    {sli-iaoncs),    pi.    of  ot^jhwc 
{sllnwn)  =  a  warp,  a  thread.] 
Bot.  :  Turpin's  name  for  Perigynium  (q.v.). 

phyk-en'-chy-ma, 5.    [Gr.  ^\>ko%  (phukos)  = 
a  sea- weed,  and  eyx^'f*"  (fingchu7na)=  an  in- 
fusion.] 
Bot. :  The  elementary  tissue  of  au  algaL 

•  phy-lac'-ter,  s.  [Fr.  phyh  ctere.]  A  phy- 
lactery (q.v.). 

•  phj^-lic'-tered,  a.    [Eng.  phylacter;  -ed.\ 

Wearing  a  phyLit-tery  :  dressed  like  the  Phari- 
sees.    {Green  :  The  Spleen.) 

•  phy-lac-ter'-ic,  *phy-lac-ter'-ic-al,a. 

(Etig.  phylacter{y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  phylacteries.  {Addison:  Christian 
Sacriji<e,  p.  12S.) 

phy-lac  -ter-3r,  *  phi-lat-er-ie,  *  fll- 
at  er-ie,  s.  [<>.  Fr.  filntere,  filniiere  (Fr. 
pit yhutere).  from  hAt.phyiacteriuniJ'ylat'teriuvi, 
from  Gr.  ■f)uAo»cT->jptot'  (j//i)(/n/:(t'nu«)  =  a  pre- 
servative, an  amulet,  from  (^vAaxnjp  (j-hu- 
Uikter  —  a  watchman,  a  guard  ;  (fii'Aci<ra'u»  (;>Aw- 
Utsso)  —  to  watch,  to  giiaixi,  to  defend ;  Sp. 
filacteria;  Ital.  ^toteria.] 

tl.  A  charm,  spell,  or  amulet  worn  as  a 
preservative  against  disea.se  or  danger.  (Cf. 
Records  of  the  Bast,  iii.  142.-    Note.) 

"Then  m&ke  a  Iwetle  chisene<l  iii  tt.iiie.  and  overlaid 

with  pild,  \'»t  it  where  tlie  iiiditidu&ra  lieftrt  was; 

adter  liiivtiiij  inaile  o(  it  n  iihytuctery.  stee|>ed  in  oil. 

recite  over  it  lu^isically.  '  My  ne.irt  is  my  mother."— 

L^normant :  Chuhlftm  .Vaffic  (Eii^-.  ed.,'.  j..  9L 

2.  Jjtdaism :  Heb.  7'Vcn  (thephilin)  =  prayer- 
fillets.  Small  square  lioxes,  made  either  of 
parchment  or  black  calf-skin,  in  wliich  are  en- 
closed slips  of  vellum  inscribed  with  passages 
from  the  Pentateuch  and  which  are  woni  to 
this  day  on  tlie  head  and  on  the  left,  arm  by 
every  orthodox  Jew  on  week-days  during  the 
daily  morning  prayer. 

(1)  The  box  of  which  the  phylactery  worn  on 
the  arm  is  /r^m 

made  con-  _.^rr\^  ^,-ir^— _^^l 

Sistsofune  a^iat^ — ■---»-*■  ff  n  77~t(  i^K  *  f 
cell  where- 
in is  de- 
posited a 
parchment 
strip,  with 

the  following  four  sections  written  on  it  in 
four  columns,  each  column  having  seven  lines. 


PHYLALTEKY    Fl*   THE   ABM. 


IV. 

OeuL  xl. 
13—21. 


II. 

Exotl.  xiit 

11— X&. 


I- 

Exod.  xiiL 
1—10. 


These  are  the  passages  which  are  interpreted 
as  enjoining  the  use  of  phylacteries. 

(2)  The  box  of  which  the  phylactery  for  the 
head  is  made  consists  of  four  cells  in  which 
are  deposited  foiu-  separate  slips  of  parchment 
on  which  are  written  the  same  four  passages 
of  Scripture.  On  the 
outside  of  this  phylac- 
tery to  the  right  is  im- 
pressed the  regular 
three-pronged  letter 
shin  (tu),  and  on  the  left 
side  is  the  same  letter 
consisting  of  four  prongs 
(tU).  which  nre  an  ah- 
hieviation  for  Shadai 
(  Tuj )  =  the  Almighty. 
Tlic  phylacteries  are  ge- 
nerally made  an  inch 
and  a  luilf  square,  and  have  long  leather  straps 
attached  to  them,  with  which  they  are  lastencd 
to  the  head  and  arm.  They  are  woiTi  during 
prayer  and  sacred  meditation.  The  hypocrites 
amnug  the  Pharisees  made  them  more  than 
ordinarily  larg-',  .so  that  they  miglit  he  visible 
at  a  distance,  to  indicate  that  they  were  pray- 


ing or  engaged  in  holy  meditation.  Hence  the 
rebuke  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xviiL  25). 

3.  A  case  in  which  tlie  early  Christians  en- 
closed the  relics  of  their  dead.   {Loiui.  Encyc) 

phy-lic-to-lse'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.    iGr.  <i>v\ajcT6y 

(phulakton),  —  <l>vAaKTr)piov(j)hulakterion)[l'BY- 
LACTERV],  and  AaiMOf  (UiiTnos)  =  the  gullet.] 

2ool.  :  A  division  or  order  of  Pulyz'ia  (q.v.), 
having  the  lophophure  bilateral,  and  the 
mouth  with  an  epistume.  It  is  sub-divided 
into  Lophopea(containiiigfresliwatrr  animals) 
and  Pedicelliuea  (marine).    (Ailjiian.) 

"  phy'-larch*  s.  [Gr.  <f)i'Aapxo«  (phnlarchos), 
Iroiii  <f.vAi7  {2ihvle)  =  &  tribe  ;  and  opxw  (archo) 
=  to  rule.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  In  the  Athenian  constitution 
the  chief  of  a  ]diyle  or  tiibe;  in  war  he  had 
tlie  command  nf  the  cavalry. 

*  phy'-lar-chy,  s.  [Gr.  4>v\apxta(T'huIarchia), 

from  d)uAapxos~  (phidarchos)  =  a  i)liylarch 
(q.v ).]  Tlie  office  or  dignity  of  a  phy- 
i;irch  ;  command  of  a  tribe  or  clan. 

*  pliy'-le,  s.  [Or.  4>v.\r)  (j'hule).']  A  tril*  ; 
oiui  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  ancient 
Athenians  were  divided.  They  were  at  first 
four  in  number,  afterwards  ten. 

phy-let'-lC,  o.  [Gr.  cf.uA«Tiicd?  (phuktikos), 
from  ^vAe77}?  (j)?iu/c/ts)  =  one  of  tlie  same 
tribe;  (fiuA>)  (j»/ii/^c)  —  a  tribe.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  tribe  or  race,  espec.  of  animals. 

phy'-li-ca,  8.  [Gr.  <^i;AAi«o5  (phullikos)  = 
k-afy.]      • 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rhamnace?e,  Ornamental 
shrubs  fium  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Many 
are  cultivated. 

phyll-,  pr^.    [Phtllo-.J 

phyl-lac-ti'-nse,  s.  p!.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyU 
lact{ii) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  ^utT.  -ince.] 

Zool, :  A  sub-family  of  Actinidie,  containing 
Anemones  having  some  of  the  tentiicles 
branching  or  compound. 

phyl-lac -tis,  s.    [Pref.  phyU-,  and  Or.  axris 

(aktis)  =  a  ray.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Phyllactina;  (q.v.).  1  he  simple  tentacles 
form  an  inner  row,  and  the  compound, 
leathery  ones,  an  outer  crown. 

phyl'-lade.  phyl'-lid.  phyl-lo'-cU-a,  s. 

[Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr.  «Uo?  {euios)  —  form.] 

Bot.  :  A  petiole  so  much  developed  that  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  leaf  and  dis- 
charges all  the  functions  of  one  in  a  leafless 
plant.     Example,  many  Acacias. 

phyl-l3es-9i-tan-iim,  s.  [Pref.  phyll-; 
Mod.  Lat.  ifSiXulus),  and  Eng.  tannin.] 

Chem. :  C-jeH-iiOisH.O.  A  tannin  existing 
in  the  small" leaflets  of  tlie  horse-chestnut,  as 
long  as  they  remain  enclosed  in  the  buds. 

phyl-lan-the-»B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyUaii- 
th(iis);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufI'.  -efe.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Euplmrbiaceie.  Ovules  in 
pairs  ;  stamens  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers. 

phyl-lan'-thi-dW,  s.  pi.      [Pref.  phyll-;  Gr. 
di'Pos  (nHthos)  =  &  flowi-r,  and   Lat  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suU'.  -idit;.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cactacefe. 

phyl-lan -thus,  s.  [Pref.  phyll-,  and  Gr. 
av&os  {anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phyllantheae. 
Dioecious  plants,  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with 
small  green  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Species  numerous.  The  bruised  leaves  of 
rhijllanthtis  Conami  are  used  to  inebriate  fish. 
P.  uriiuiria  is  a  strong  diuretic.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  young  shoots  of  P.  iViniri  are  re- 
garded in  India  as  deobstruent,  diuretic,  and 
healing;  tlie  very  hitter  leaves  are  a  good 
stomachic.  P.  Ernblica  or  Emhllca  o!Ti':i)ialiS. 
the  Emblic  Myi'obalan,  and  P.  distichits,  two 
small  trees,  bear  edible  fruits.  The  fiist 
yields  a  gum,  and  is  a  dye  plant.  The  leaves 
are  used  in  tanning,  as  is  the  bai'k  of  /'. 
nepalcnsis.  The  woo(l  of  the  former  is  durable 
nu'ler  water  and  used  in  India  for  well  work, 
and  for  furniture.     It  makes  good  charcoal. 

t  ph^l'-lar-y,  s.  [Gr.  i}>v\^dpiov  (phuUarion) 
=  a  little  leaf.] 

Bot.  :  A  leaflet  constituting  part  of  the 
involucre  of  a  composite  flower. 


phjrl-lid' -i-a,  a.  [Plural  of  dlmin.  ft-ora^vAAj» 
{phuUoiL)  =  ii  leaf.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Phyllidiada 
(q.v.).  Known  species  five,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Red  Sea,  and  India. 

phyl-li-di'-a-dse,  s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat,  phyl- 
luJi{n);  Lat.  fem.  ph  adj.  suff.  -adcB.] 

Zool.:  A  fandly  of  Tectibranchiate  Gaa- 
teropods.  Animal  shell-less,  covered  by  a 
mantle  ;  branchial  lamin*  arranged  in  seriea 
on  both  sides  of  the  body  between  the  foot 
and  the  mantle.    Sexes  united.     Genera  four. 

phSrl-lid  -i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Puyllidia.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  PhyUidi- 
adae. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Phyllidiadce  (q.v.X 

phyl-li'le -f i-a,  s.     [Pref.   phyll-,  and  Gr, 
XrjtTis  (lesii)  =  forgetting,  oblivion  (?).) 

I'eg.  Pathol.,  £c. :  The  curling  of  a  lea^ 
either  naturally  or  produced  by  aphides,  &c 

phyl-lir'-lio-e,   5.      [Pref.    phyll-,  and   Gr. 
po^  (rhoe)  =  a  river,  a  flood.] 

Zool.:  The  single  genus  of  the  Phylhrhoida 
(q.v.).  Known  species  six  ;  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Moluccas,  and  the  Pacific. 

phyl-li-rhO-i-dsB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  phyUi' 
rho{e);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Tectibranchiate  Gastd- 
ropods.  Animal  pelagic,  without  a  foot,  com- 
pressed, swimming  freely,  with  a  fin-like  tail ; 
tentacles  two,  dorsal ;  lingual  teeth  in  a  singl* 
seiies  ;  sexes  united.    (6".  P.  Woodward.} 

*  phyV-liS,  v.t.     [Phillyse.] 

phyl -lite,  s.    [Gr.  <ttOK\ov  (phuUon)  =  a  leaf; 

sutr.  -tte  (Min,)/] 

1.  Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  shin- 
ing scales  or  plates  in  a  iday-slate.  Crystalli- 
zation probably  monoclinic.  Hardness,  6  to 
5"5  ;  colour,  greenish-gray  to  black.  Compos. : 
essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  ses- 
quioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  and  pota^ih.  The  analyses  differ 
very  widely,  prol-ably  owing  to  the  difficidty 
of  separating  the  mineral  from  the  matrix. 
Htmt  and  Des  Cloizeaux  point  out  its  close 
resemblance  to  Chloritoid  (q.v.).  Found  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

2.  Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  some  slaty  rocka 
of  ciyptocrystalline  to  microcrystalline  tei- 
tuTf,  apiiareiitly  intermediate  between  mica- 
schist  and  ordinary  clay-slate,  and  which  have 
been  shown  to  result  from  tlie  latter  rock 
being  metamorphosed  by  chemical  and  me- 
chanical action  under  great  pressure. 

phi^l'-li-iiin,  s.   [Gr.  (fruAAioi-Oiftufiion),  dlmin. 
from  iftiiWov  (phnUon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Pliasmidfe,  resembling! 
leaf.  The  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax 
resemble  the  stalk  ;  the  dilated  abdomen  la 
covered  in  tlie  female  by  tegmina,  the  two  to- 
gether resemblinga  leaf  with  midrib,  diverging 
veins,  and  reticulated  cells.  The  female  has 
no  proi>er  wings,  tlie  male  possesses  them ; 
the  latter  has  long,  the  former  short  antennse. 
Some  species  are  green  like  leaves  when 
living,  and  yellowish  brown  when  dead.  The 
best  known"  is  PhylUum  siccifolimn. 

phyl-lo^,  pref.    [Gr.  .^.uAAoi-  (j^hidlon)=&  leatl 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  leaf  or  leaves. 

phyl-lo-bry'-on,  s.     [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Or. 
^pvov  {hriMn)  =  mossy  sea-weed.  J 

Bot.:  The  contracted  pedicel  of  an  ovary, 
as  in  some  peppers. 

phyl-lo-chal -9ite,  s.  [Tref.  phullo-;  Gr. 
\d\KO';  {chalkoi)  =-  brass,  and  suff.  -Ue  (ifin.).3 
Min. :  A  name  given  by  Glocker  to  a  divi- 
sion of  his  family  of  Halochalcite.  It  includes 
autunite,  toibernite,  tyroUte,  and  chalcopbyl- 
lite  (see  these  words). 

phyl-lo-chlor,  5.     [Chlorophyll.] 

phyl'-lo-clade.  phyl-l6-cla'-dua»  s.  [Pret 

phyllo-,    and    Gr.    k\6.Bos   {klados)  =  Si    yoUDg 
slip  or  shoot  of  a  tree.] 
Bota  ny : 

1.  (Of  the  form  phylloclade) :  A  leaf-like 
branch,  as  that  of  Kusrns  aculetitxis. 

2.  {Of  the  /bmi  jdiyllocladus)  :  A  genus  of 
Taxaeeie.  tlie  fruit  of  Phyllodadus  trichth 
vuinoides  yields  a  red  dye. 


fiUe,  fat,  fhre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  p4$1« 
cr»  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  ii^n  ;  laiitc,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


phyllocyanin— phyllornithideB 
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pllj^l-ld-9y'-a-nlzi,    s.       [Fret  phylio-,   and 

Chem. :  Fremy'a  name  for  tlie  blue  colouring 
matUfrexisLiriti  in  clilnriiphyll,  and  sfpitrated 
from  it,  by  a^itatiny  with  a  mixture  of  liydro- 
chlnrjc  acitl  mui  ether,  the  ptiyllocyaiiiri  dis- 
golviii)^  iu  the  former.  It  m.iyalso  beprypared 
by  boiliiij;  cliloruphyll  with  stmng  alL-n- 
holic  jtotash,  neutralizing  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  liltering.  Onevapumting  the  filtrate, 
a  dark  blue  maas  of  phyllot-yanin  is  obtained. 

pbyl' 'lo-cyst,  j.     [Pref.  phyllo-,  ai»d   Eog. 

cyst  (.i.v.j;  J 

jioot.  :  A  cavity  within  the  hydrophyllia  of 
certain  oceanic  Ilydrozua. 

phyl  lo-dic'-tyl-ua,  s.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and 
Lat.  (kictylus  =  a  linger  or  tnie.] 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  Geckntid*,  with  eight 
species,  widely  scattered  in  tropical  America, 
Califorriia,  Madagasenr,  and  Qucensliind.  The 
digits  are  webbed,  like  thuse  of  u  tree-frog. 

phyl' -lode,  phyl-lo'-di-um.  phyl-lo- 
OJi-a,  s.  (Gr,  ^uAAw5ijs-  {pfiullodc^)  =  like 
leaves.] 

Hot. :  A  petiole  so  much  developed  that  it 
assumes  the  appeai-ance  of  a  leaf,  and  dis- 
charges all  the  functions  of  one  in  a  leafless 
plant.     Example,  many  Acacias. 

phyl'lo-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  phyUo-^  and  Or. 
6tptia  {(lernM)  =  skin.] 

2'ioL  :  A  genus  of  Bats,  sub-family  Phyllos- 
tomintp,  group  Vampyii,  closely  allied  to 
Phyllnstonia  (q.v.).  Tliere  is  but  one  species, 
J'ln/lloderma  sfciwyx,  from  the  Braailian  sub- 
region.    {Dobson). 

pbyl-lo-din'-e-oiis,   a.     [Eng.   phyllodi^e); 
8uir.  -ineous.] 
li-yt.  :  (0/  a  brarwh,  £c.):  Resembling  aleaf. 

ph^l-lo-din-l-a'-tion,  s.  [Eug.  phyllodin- 
(cous) ;  -ation.] 

Bot. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  phyllo- 
dineoua,  resemblance  to  a  leaf.    {Brown.) 

phyl  16  di  um,  s.    [Phyllode.] 

phyl  lod'-d-^e,  s.  [Lat.,  the  name  of  a  sea- 
nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
{Virg.  :  Oeury.  iv.  330.).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heaths,  family  Andro- 
medidae.  Small  slirubs  with  scaly  buds  ; 
•vergreen,  scjittered  leaves;  live  aepala ;  an 
Diceolate  or  canii-anulate  corolla;  ten  sta- 
mens, and  a  five-celled,  many-seeded  fruit. 
J'hyllodoce  (or  Mcmlesia)  airxilm  is  British, 
being  found  In  the  North,  bnt  very  rarely 
on  heathy  moors.  Occurs  also  in  Scandinavia, 
and  on  hills  in  both  hemispheres. 

2.  Zool. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Phvllodocidic  (q.v.).  i'hyUodoce  viridis  is  the 
Palolo  (q.v.). 

phyllo  dd9'-I-d£e,  «.  vl.  [L&t  phynodoc(e) ; 
Xein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id'e.] 

Zool.:  Leaf-bearing  Worms;  a  family  of 
Erniut  Annelids.  Tlie  liody  is  furnished  with 
a  series  of  foliaeeous  lamelhe,  somewhat  re- 
sembling elytra,  on  each  side. 

phSrl~ld-dd-9i'-te9. «.  [h&t. phy J lodoc(e);  -Ua.] 
I'al front. :    A    genus    of    Errant   Annelids, 
founded  on  tracks  iu  the  Silurian  slates  of 
Wurzbach. 

phyl' -lo-diia.  «.  fPref.  pkyUo-,  and  Gr. 
oiuv<i  (o(/&i(,s)  =  a  tooth.] 

I'dlfpont.  :  A  genus  of  Ijibridse,  flrst  repre- 
sented in  the  crvtJiceous  formations  of  Ger- 
many (fHinlher).  Etheridgo  notes  thirteen 
8i)ecips  froni  the  Lower  Eocene  and  two  from 
tlie  Red  Crag. 

phi^l  -l6-d^,   8.      [PnVLT.OI>K.] 

/;"/.  .'  The  transformation  nf  a  leaf  Into  a 
ph) Undo  (q.v.). 

phj^l'  16  ^6n.  ».  [Pref.  phyllo.,  and  Or.  ytv 
voM  (yninaO)  —  to  gciiemt^'.)    [Phyi.lopiiork.] 

ph^l  Id  gd-xxIa'-cS-ce,  ».  ji.  [Mod.  I^nt. 
phyil»goHi(um);  Lat.  fern.  [A.  adj.  sufT.  -acefr.] 
Hot.:  A  fanLily  of  Pleurocarpous  Mosses. 
L'-avfs  in  two  opposite  rows,  mHcrt*"!!  liorf- 
lonfally,  or  imbricated  vertirally  ;  cloaping ; 
with  narrow  parenchymatous  colls. 

ph^l  16  go'  ni  iim,  ».  (Pref.  phylh-,  and 
Or.  ynjyia  (gnnUi)  =  an  anglo.J 


Bot. :  The  only  known  genua  of  the  Phyl- 
Ktgiiiiiuceie  (q.v.). 

phyl-lo-gr&p -tus.  phj^l-lo-gr&p'-slis, ». 

U^ref.  j'hyllo-,  and  Gr,  vpairro?  (t/rapCos)  = 
j-ainti-d,  written  ;  ypdiiiu  (grnph'i),  fut.  ypai/^w 
Igrai'Sd)  =  to  delineate,  to  write.] 

Zi>ol. :  A  genus  of  Graptolites,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Middle  or  the  base  of  the 
UpiHir  Cauibrian  onward  to  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian. 

phyl'-loid^a.  [Qr.  4>v\\ou  (phullon)  =  aleaf; 
suit  -oid.]    Leaf-lUte  ;  shaped  like  a  leaf. 

tph3^1-l6i'-de-oUs.  a.      [Eng.  phylhid; 

•tOUif.] 

Bot. :  Foliaceous  (q.v.X 

phyl-16'-m^  s.  [Gr.  .^iIAAw/xa  (pf^uUSma)  = 
foliage.] 

B>t.  :  The  leaf-Uke  tliallus  of  Algals.  Ex- 
ample, Ulva. 

phyl-l6-nia'-iu-a,jt.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Eng. 
vuinia  ;  cf.  Gr.  t^uAAo^iaw/?  (jihullumanis)  = 
running  wildly  t()  leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  morbid  development  of  leafy  tisane ; 
the  production  of  leaver  in  unusual  numbers, 
or  iu  unusual  places. 


[rref.pliyllo-;  Lat., 


PHYLLOMEDUSA    BI- 
COLOB. 


ph^l-lo  me-d^  -sa»  s. 

i:e.  medusa.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family 
P  h  y  U  o  m  e  d  u  s  i  d  lie 
(q.v.).  The  digits  ate 
opposable,  su  t)i  it 
the  hands  and  Iret 
are  capable  of  grasp- 
ing. There  are  three 
species.  PhyUom&iu- 
sa  bicoltrr,  from  Cay- 
enne and  the  Brazils, 
is  blue  above,  and 
has  tlie  si<les  and 
legs  spotted  with 
white. 

ph^l-lo-me-du- 

Bi-dse,s.pl.    (M.)d. 

Lat.  pkyllomedus{a) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

•idii^.) 

ZnuL :  A  family  of  Tree-frogs,  approxi- 
mati-ly  conterminous  with  Pelodrjadse  (q.v.). 

phjrl  l6  mor-pho'-sis.  5.  [P ret  phyUo;&nii 
,  G  r. /xop^ujo-ts  (iitorjj/iosii)  =  shaping,  moulding.] 
Bat. :  The  study  of  the  succession  and  vari- 
ation of  leaves  during  different  seasons.  It 
has  been  carried  on  by  Schleideo,  Braun,  Ross- 
man,  <tec. 

phyl'-lo-mor-ph^,  *.      [Pref.  phyllo-,  and 
Gr.  fiopif)^  (mor]'hii)  =  form.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Phvllody, 

ph^l  lo-nyc'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  nycicris  (q.V.)] 

/.»<'/. ;  A  genus  of  Bats,  sub-family  Phyllo- 
stominx,  group  Glossophagft.  The  erect 
puriu.n  of  the  nose-leaf  very  short;  inter- 
lei[ioral  membranes  very  narrow  ;  calcaneurn 
short  or  wanting.  T\vo  species  :  Phyllonyc- 
bris  i>oeyi,  from  Cuba,  and  7*.  se^ekorni,  fn-m 
Cuba  and  Jamaica.  The  validity  of  the  latter 
species  is  questionable. 

phyl-ldph -a-ga,   phi^l-loph -a-gi,  «.  pi. 

[I'lef.  jiiiyllo-,  and  Gr.  ^tay^ly  {phuyein)  =^  to 
cut.] 

Kntojnology : 

1.  (0/  tlie  form  Phyllophaga) :  A  trilw  of 
Ilymennptenms  Insects,  sub-order  Securifcra. 
It  contains  the  Saw  tlies.     [Hawflv.] 

2.  (0/tlie/orvi  Phyllophagi):  Latrellln  and 
Cuvier's  name  for  a  division  of  Lanielliciun 
Beetles,  feeding  on  leaves,  &c  Genera: 
Melolontha,  Serlca.  Ac. 

ph^l-l$ph'-a-gan,  s.  [Mod.  Lnt.  phyf. 
/>>iihi'f(,i) :  HUjf.  Hin.]  Any  individual  of  the 
PhyllMplmga. 

•  ph^l-l5ph'-a-goii8,  a.  [PiivLLo:  iiAOA.l 
L'-m'-cHting  ;  living  on  leaves. 

phj^l  l5ph'-or~9,  (!.       [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr. 

^opri?  (phi^roa)  =  U-arlng.] 

t  1.  Zool.:  A  synonym  of  Sch!zcmtoma(q.v.) 
2.  Entom. :  A  tropical  genus  of  Locust  Idie 
having  their  wing  cascM  gipcn,  and   marked 
with  leaf-like  veins  an<l  retlcnlatlcms. 


ph^l-lo-phbre.  i.    [Puvllophoba.] 

I^'t.  :  The  tenuiual  bad  or  growing  point  ia 
a  palm. 


'  phyl-loph'or-oua,  a. 

Lcal-l'e^iriiig. 


[PhyllopqobaJ 


phyl -Id  pod,  s.  &.  a.    [Phylixjpoda.] 

A.  As   subst, :   One    of    the    Phyllopoda 

(q-v.). 

B.  A$  (ulj.:     Of    or    pertaining   to    the 

Phyllopoda;  resembling  a  phyllup"d  ;  haTing 
the  extremities  liuttened  like  a  leaf. 

*•  AsaoclnUxI  with  th«  skeletuua  of  the  flihet  m« 
tlic  rfiti&iiiR  vt  »>.mc  uew  phs/ttn/^d  mj«i  deiapod 
crtuUce-tum."— nm««.  Not.  3,  iBtti,  ji.  g.  ^^ 

phyl-lop'-o-da,   5.  pL      [Pref.  phyllo-,  an4 
Gr.  n-oi/s  (j>om),  genit.  iroAos  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Crustacea,  division 
Branchiopoda.  The  feet  are  never  less  than 
eight  pairs,  and  are  leafy  in  appearance.  The 
first  pair  oar-like,  the  others  branchial,  and 
adapted  for  swimming.  Carapace  not  always 
present.  Tliey  undergo  a  metamorphosis 
when  young,  being  called  Naujdii.  They  arw 
of  small  size,  somewhat  akin  to  the  ancient 
Trilobites.  Families  two.  Apodidip  and 
Branchipodidae.  Genera,  Limnadia,  Apua, 
Branchipus,  Est  .eria,  &c. 

2.  Pahvont.  :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

t  phyl'-lops,  5.  [Pref.  phyll-,  and  Gr.  5^?  (ops} 

=  the  face.] 

Zool. :  Peters'  name  for  the  genua  Sten^ 
derma  (q.v.). 

phyl-l6p'-ter-yx,  s.    [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr. 
TTTepuf  {pteriLx)  =  a  wing.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Syngnathidae  (q.v.X 
with  three  species,  from  the  coasts  of  Aua- 
tr.ilia-  Body  compressed  ;  shields  furnished 
with  ] imminent  spines  or  processes,  soma 
with  cutaneous  filamerits,  on  tiie  edges  of  tba 


PHVLLOPTKRVX. 

body.  A  pair  nf  spines  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  snout  and  above  the  orbit.  Pectoral  flns. 
Ova  embedded  in  soft  membrane  on  lower 
sicle  of  tail  ;  no  pouch.  Protective  resem- 
blance is  developed  in  this  genus  to  a  high 
degree.  Their  colour  closely  approximates  to 
that  of  the  seaweed  wliich  they  frequent, 
and  tlie  spine-ai>pendages  seem  like  floating 
fragments  of  fucus.    (Giintlier.) 

ph$rl-lop-t6'-8is,  s.    [Prof,  phyllo-,  and  Eng. 

pfnsisiq.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  fall  nf  the  leaf. 

phjrl  lor'-S  tin,  •■».  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Ot 
(JtTii'TJ  (rc(iiif)-=-  resin.] 

Mill.:  A  hydrocarbon  closely  related  to 
Krenlito(q.v.).  Fusing  point,  80-87.  Analvsea 
yielded  :  c;irboii.  I'u-iS.  UOl'2;  hydrogen,  vi'.'2, 
9'2(>.  It  fornicii  the  more  srduble  j>orlion  of  a 
resin  from  pine  trees  found  In  tiio  marshea 
near  Hott^'gaid,  Denmaik. 

ph^l  l6-rhi-na,  ».     [Pref.  phylh-,  and  Gr. 

piv  (Wn.s),  j^eniU  pivo^  (rhinon)  ~  the  nnse.J 

Zool. :  Horset'lioo  Batf),  a  genus  of  Rhinoltv 
phidic  (q.v.).  The  nose-leaf  is  comphcited, 
consisting  of  three  poitions.  Many  siKH-ies 
have  a  peeuliar  frontal  sjic  behind  the  nose- 
leaf;  It  can  be  eveitcd  at  will,  and  the  sidea 
secrete  a  waxy  siib.stance.  Two  joints  only 
in  all  the  toe**.  Dobson  enumerator's  and  de- 
scribes twenty  two  sjX'cics,  from  the  tropieal 
and  subtropical  n-giona  of  Asia,  Malajaua, 
Au-itralia,  and  Africa. 

phj^l  lor'  nts,  ».     (Prof,  phyll-,  and  Or.  tpt^ 

(ur/ius)  =  a  Itinl. I 

Ornlth.  :  Tlio  tyj)ical  genua  of  the  fhmily 
Phyllnrnitlddie  (q.v.).  with  twelve  apcciei. 
ranging  fmm  India  to  Java. 

ph^l  lor  nith  i  dn,  $.  pi,  [Mod.  lAt 
ihyUoriii*.  geint.  i>hyUon\itK(o$) ;  Lat  fom. 
pi.  adj.  HufT.  -itltr.) 


bSil,  h6^ ;  p^t,  ^6^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  ohorns,  ^hln,  ben^h  :  go,  Rom  :  thin,  this  :  sin,  o^  :  eicp«ct,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-«lan,  -tlaa  =  Shan,    -tion,  -«lon  =^  shOn  ;  -(Ion,    (Ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,    sloua  -  ohua.      bio,  -die,  iic.  -  b^l,  dpi. 
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phyllosoma— physetoleio 


tOTlXOSTOMA  HASTATUM. 


Omitk, :  Green  Bulbuls ;  a  family  of 
Passeres,  rangiug  over  tiie  Oriental  region 
with  the  exception  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Three  gcueia  ;  PUyllomis,  lora,  and  Erpornis. 
iWallace,) 

•phyl-lo-sd'-ma,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and 
Gi .  crw^o.  (iOma)  =  the  body.J 

Zool.  :  Formerly  regarded  as  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Phyllosomata  (q.v.). 

•  phyl-lo-so'-ma-ta,   *  phyl-lo-so'-mi- 

dse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  phylln-^  and  Gr.  trw/xaTa 
{somata)  =  bodies;  or  o-w^a  (soma)  =  body, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Formerly  considered  a  family  of 
BVnnaiioda,  now  known  to  be  the  larvae  of 
other  Crustacea. 

phyl-l6-sta'-chys,  s.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and 
I^t.  stadiys  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bambusidie,  chiefly  from 
China  and  Japan.  Phylhstachys  nigra  is  be- 
lieved to  furnish  the  Whaugee  canes  used  as 
walking  sticks. 

Pbyl-lds'-to-xna,  s.  [Pref.  phyUo-,  and  Gr. 
VToiia  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phyllostominge  (q.v.), 
group  Vanipyri.  Tlie  genus,  next  to  Vampy- 
rus,  includes 
the  largest 
Bpecies  of  the 
family.  In  all 
a  gular  glan- 
dular sac  is 
present,  well 
developed  in 
males,  rudimentary  in  the  females.  Three  spe- 
cies are  known,  from  tlir  Brazilian  sub-reyion. 

♦  phyl-16s-t6m'-a-ta,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat, 
pi.  of  phyllostoma  (q.\.).'] 

Zool.  :  Peters'  name  for  the  Phyllostomidae. 

phyl'-los-tome,  s.  [Phyllostoma. l  Any 
individual  of  the  family  Phyllostomids,  and 
esperially  of  the  genus  Phyllostoma. 

"I  have  never  found  blood  in  the  stomach  of  the 
Phyllostomet."—  W.  3.  Oatlat,  In  CattelVt  Xat.  Hist.,  i. 

327. 

phyl-l6s-t6m'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
phiillostom{a) ;   Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ■id(^.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Mlcrocheiroptera,  con- 
sisting of  bats  with  cutaneous  processes  sur- 
rounding or  close  to  the  nasal  apertures ; 
moderately  large  ears,  and  well-devel()ped 
tragi.  They  are  found  in  the  forest-clad  dis- 
tricts of  the  nt'Otropit-al  region,  and  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
third  phalanx  in  the  middle  finger.  Tliere 
are  two  sub-families,  Lobostominas  and  Fhyl- 
lostominae. 

phyl-los-td-ini'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyl- 
lostoTn(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Phyllostomidae  (q.v.). 
Distinct  nose-leaf  present ;  chin  with  warts. 
It  is  divided  into  four  groups  :  Vampyri,  Glos- 
sopliagse,  Stonodermata,  and  Desmodontes. 

phyl-lo-tac'-tic,  ft.  [Phvllotaxis.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  phyllotaxi.s  (q.v.). 

ph^l'-l6-tax  is,  phyr-l6-ta,x-y,  s.  (Pref. 
phyUn-,  and  Gr.  to^c?  (taxis)  =.  an  arrange- 
ment.} 

Bot. :  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the 
stem  of  a  plant.  The  three  common  jtositions 
are  alternate,  opposite,  and  verticillate.  Called 
also,  but  mrely,  botanometry. 

^h^l-lo-the'-ca,  3.  [Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Lat. 
(/(^ra  (q.v.).] 

Pala;ol)ot. :  A  genus  of  foc.'^il  plants,  placed 
by  Unger  in  his  Astrophyllitte,  of  which  the 
type  is  Astrophyllites  (q.v.).  Stem  simple, 
erect,  jointed,  and  sheathed.  Leaves  verticil- 
late,  linear.  From  rocks  of  Carboniferous  (?) 
Age  in  New  South  Wtles,  the  Trias  (?)  of 
0"ntral  India,  the  Karoo  beds  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Italy.  (Quar. 
JffUT.  Geol.  Sac,  xvii,  335,  356.) 

I  phyl-lo'-tis,  s.     [Pref.  phyU;  and  Gr.  o8s 

(oKs),  genit.  uto?  (u^^s)  —  an  ear.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Bats,  founded  by  Gray 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1866.  p.  81).  It  is  now  in- 
cluded in  Rhinolophus  (q.v.). 

phyl-l6-tre'-ta,  .s.  [Pref.  phyUo-^  and  Gr. 
TpTjTO?  ((rf(os)=  bored  through.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Halticidffi.    Fourteen 


are  British.    Phyllotreta  or  Haltica  neviarum 
is  the  Turnip-fly  (q.v.).     [Haltica.] 

ph^l-lox-an'-thm,  «.  (Pref.  phyllo-,  and 
£ng.  xantkin.] 

Chem.  :  Theyellowcolouring  matter  existing 
In  chlorophyll.  It  may  be  obt.iined  by  adding 
alumina  to  an  al(Olii>lio  snhition  of  chloro- 
phyll, filtering,  and  treating  tlie  alumina  lake 
formed  with  carbon  disulpuide,  in  which  the 
pliyiluxautliiu  Is  very  soluble. 

phyl-lox'-er-a,  «.  (Pref.  phyllo-,  and  Gr. 
^Tjpo?  (zeros)  =:*dry.l 

Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Aphida.  Phylloxera 
vastatrix  lays  waste  the  vine,  and  it  did  much 
dam:ige  to  the  cmps  iu  Friiuce  in  1SG5,  1S76, 
&c.  P.  ipwmis  infects  the  oak,  the  egg  being 
deposited  in  Quercus  cocci/era,  while  the  per- 
fect insect,  on  acquiring  wings,  removes  to 
Q.  pubescens. 

phyl'-lu-la,  s.  [Pref.  pkyll;  and  Gr.  ovkrj 
(aule)  ==  a  siiar,  a  cicatrix.] 

Bot. :  The  scar  left  on  a  branch  or  twig 
after  the  fall  of  a  leaf. 

phy-16-gen'-€-sis,  s.    [Phylogenv.] 

phy-lo-ge-net-ic.  phy-lo-ge-net -le- 
al, a.  [Pref.  phylo-,  and  Eng.  (.-.'fieiiJ,  gent-ti- 
cal.]  Pertaining  to  pliylogenesis  ;  dealing 
with  the  ancestral  history  of  an  organism  or 
organisms.  (Huxley:  Aiiat.  Invert.  Anim.,  pV,.) 

phy-lo-ge-net'-ic-al-ly,  ailv.  [Eng.  phy- 
logeaetical ;  -ly.]  Witli  relereiice  to  the  ances- 
tral history  of  an  organism  or  organisms;  in 
the  course  of  develnpment  of  a  genus  or 
species.    (Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1S85,  p.  690). 

phy-log'-en-ist,  s.  [Eup.  phylogen{y)  ;  -ist.^ 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  phylogenesis 
or  phylogeny. 

"  Phylotjmitfa  have  iiL-reeil  on  a  few  main  polnta."— 
Qardenert'  V/ironicle.  N.'.  *05.  p.  364.     (168L) 

phy-l6g'-en-y,  phy-lo-gen'-e-sia,  s.  [Gr. 
«f>uAT)  (;»/iuic)  =  a  tribe,  and  yenaw  (gemiao) 
=  tol'ring  forth.] 

BioL:  Tribal  history,  or  the  pal  icon  tological 
history  of  evolution.  Phylogeny  includes 
palaeontology  and  genealogy.    (Haeckel.) 

"A  geiiealo^'ical  Investigation,  the  pruaecution  of 
which  pertains  to  tha  Bcience  of  phytogeny."  —  St. 
George  Mivart :  The  Cat.  oh.  1.,  I  IS. 

phy'-lum  qil.  phy'-la),  s.    [Piivle.] 

Biol.  :  A  term  essentially  synnnvmous  with 
Type.s.  IL  2(1).  Haeckel  (//(.s(.Crm(tntt,ii.  4*2) 
delinesa  phylum  as  consistiiig  of  "all  those 
organisms  of  whose  blood-relationship  and 
descent  from  a  common  primary  form  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  or  whose  relationship,  at 
least,  is  most  probable  from  anatomieal  rea- 
sons, as  well  as  fiom  reasons  founded  on  his- 
torical development." 

phy'-ma.  s.  [Gr.,  from  ^u«  (phuo)=z  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Med. :  An  imperfectly  suppurating  tumour, 
fonning  an  absress ;  a  tubereie  on  any  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  body. 

phy-mo'-sis,  s.    [Phimosis.] 

phy-o-gem-mar'-i-a.s.  pi.  (Gr.*«os(pftwos) 
=  a  plant,  and  Lat.  geinma  =  a  bud.] 

ZooJ. :  Numerous  small  g'^noblastidea,  re- 
sembling pidypites,  occurring  in  Velella  (q.v.). 

phy'-sa,  5.  [Gr.  4>v<ra  (phvsa)  =  a  pair  of 
bellows.] 

Zool.  £  PalcFont.  :  A  genus  of  Limn»idae 
(q.v.).  Shell  sinistral,  ovate,  spiral,  thin, 
polished,  aiierture  rounded  in  front.  Animal 
with  long  slender  tentacles,  the  eyes  at  tliejr 
bnst's ;  margin  of  the  mantle  expanded  and 
fringed,  with  long  filaments.  Recent  species 
twenty,  found  in  North  America,  Europe, 
South  Africa.  India,  and  the  Philippines. 
Five  are  British,  the  best  known  being  Physa 
fontinalis,  common  on  the  under  si<ie  of 
aquatic  plants  in  stagnant  ponds.  Fossil 
forty-three,  from  the  Wealden  onward. 

phy-sa'-le-se,  5.  ]>l.  [Mod.  Lat,  physal(is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -ear.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Solanacea.    (Afters.) 

phy-sa'-li-a,  a.    [Physalis.] 

Zool  :  The  typii'al  genus  of  the  Physalidie 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  a  large  oblong  air-bag, 
raised  above  into  a  crest,  with  }iendulnus 
tentacles.  Many  individuals  swim  together 
at  the  siuface  of  the  ocean.  About  120  speeies 


are  known.     Pkysalia  urticalis,  bo  called  b©» 

cause  when  touched  it  stiugs  likft  a  nettle,  tf 
the  Portuguese  Man-of-War  (q.v.). 

phy-sa'-li-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  jAy8dl(fa); 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  ida:.] 

Zool. :  A  Camdy  of  Physograda  (q.v.).  Veel- 
cular  gelatinous  bodies,  having  beneath  them 
vernii(i)rui  tentacles  and  suckers,  iutermii.gled 
with  long  filiform  tentacles. 

phy'-salxn,  «.     [Mod.    Lat.    phy$al{U);   -in 

(Lkein.).] 

Chem. :  C14H6O5.  A  yellow,  amorphoos, 
bitter  powder,  extracted  from  the  leuves  of 
Physalis  Alkekengi,  by  agitating  with  chlt^ro- 
forni.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  ether,  ver^-  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloro- 
firni,  softens  when  heated  to  180°,  and  decom- 
poses at  a  higher  temjierature.  When  dry  it 
bccom.es  strongly  electric  by  friction. 

phy'-sa-lis,  5.  [Gr.  =  a  bladder,  f^om  tbe 
inflated  sac.] 

Bot. :  The  tyiiical  genus  of  the  Physalese. 
Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  a  five-loothed 
calyx,  a  campanulate,  rotate,  tive-lobed  co- 
rulia,  and  a  two-celled  berry  enveh'iied  in  the 
angular,  membranous,  inflated  calyx.  Phy- 
satis,  or  IVithalia  somnifera,  is  narcotic,  diu- 
retic, and  alexipliamiic,  and  is  believed  to  be 
a  aoporific  plant  mentioned  in  Dioscorides. 
The  leaves,  steeped  in  oil,  are  applied  to 
inflammatory  tumours  in  India  and  Egypt. 
The  Winter-cherry  (P.  AUcekengi,  a  casual  in 
Britain)  is  a  diuretic,  as  are  P.  pubescens,  P. 
viscosa,  and  P.  anguiata.  The  berries  of  P. 
minima  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  ;  so 
are  those  of  P.  peruvinna,  a  native  of  trnpical 
America,  by  both  Europeans  and  natives. 
P.  mininm  and  P.  indica  are  tonic,  diuretic, 
and  purgative. 

phy'-sa-lite,  s.       [Gr.    (ftv(TdiD    (physao)  =  ta 
blow,  to  puIT  up,  and  At'dof  {lilhos)  =  a  stone; 
Ger.  physaUth.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PYROPHySALiTE  (q.v.X 

phys-co'-ni-a.  s.  [Gr.  ^uo-icwi'  (phuskon)^ 
a  fat  paunch.] 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  occupying  a  portion  ot 
the  abdomen,  gradually  increasing,  aud  neithei 
sonorous  nor  fluctuating. 

phy'-se-ter,  s.  (Gr.  4>v<rnTrip  (phuseter)  =^  m 
pair  of  bellows,  from  ^vadtii  (phusao)  ^  to 
blow;  Fr.  physetere :  h&t.  physetcr.] 

1,  Ordiiuxi-y  Language  : 

•  1.  A  large  whale. 

"The  ork,  vrhirlpool,  whale,  or  bufSiig  phytettr,' 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  First  Week.  Sth  d»y.  lOii 

2.  A  pressure -filter  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically: 

\.  Zool. :  Cachalot,  or  Sperm  Wliales  ;  the 
typi>.-al  genus  of  the  sub-family  Physeterinse. 
Lo\ver  jaw  with  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
teeth  on  each  side.  Head  abt>ut  one-third  the 
length  of  the  body  ;  one  blowhole,  longitudi- 
nal ;  pectoral  fin  short,  broad,  and  truncated  ; 
dorsal  rudimentary. 

2.  PaUmnt.  :  Found  in  the  Crag  and  tbe 
Pleistocene.     (Eflieridge.) 

phy-se-ter'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    (Mod.  Lat.  physeter; 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  Butf.  -idm.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Odontoceti,  or  Toothed 
Whales,  with  no  functional  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Tliere  are  two  sub-families,  Physeterinss 
and  Ziphiinse. 

phy-se-ter-i'-nce,  s-  pi.    [Mod,  Lat.  physeter; 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ince.] 

ZonL:  A  sub-family  of  Physeteridse,  with 
two  genera,  Physeter  and  Kogia. 

phy-se'-ter-oid,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  physeter; 
sutf.  -aid.]  Any  individual  of  the  familj 
Physeteridse. 

"  Almost  all  the  other  merabera  of  the  anb-onler 
muge  theraaelves  under  the  two  principal  he.'xds  of 
Zipbloida  (or  PhyseCeroidt)  and  Deli/hluoida."— JPncye. 
Srie.  (ed.  9th),  XV,  393. 

phys-e-to-le'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  physet{er),  &nd 
olfic]  Containing  oleic  acid,  derived  from  tte 

whale. 
physetolelo-acid, ». 

Chem.  :  CioHiioO^.  A  fatty  acid,  isoraerla 
if  not  identical  with  hypogieic  acid  obtained 
from  sperm-oil.  It  is  inodorous,  crystallizea 
in  stellate  groups  of  colourless  needles,  melti 
at  30°,  and  re-soliJifiea  at  28°. 


fite.  fS.t,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  ^r,  marine ;  go,  p9^ 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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phy-se-u'-ma,j.    [tf.  Gr.<i.u<rcMo?  (j'/iiw^mos) 

=  al*le  tt»  pntJuce  Sted,  aiid<f>i/(n^a  (/>Au««w) 
=:  a  bubble.] 
But. :  The  branch  of  a  Cliara. 

•ph^3  i-ail'-tliro-py,  s.  IGr,  ^wVi?  (pAusw) 
=  nature,  and  di'dpwirgf  (atUttr6po3)  =  ii  iiiaii.] 
The  I'liilu.siipliy  ot  hmiuiii  Iile,  or  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  constitution  and  disca.sca  of  uiankind, 
luid  their  remedies. 

phytic,  "fls-lke,  *  phis-ike.  s.     [O.  Fr. 

j^A-->Nyu«,  pkisike  (Fr.  )'hyiii'jitt),  fioni  Lat 
pkyiica,  ;)Ayiice  =  natural  science,  from  Gr. 
<i>v<TiKTJ  iphiisile)  =z  fein.  sing,  o(  <fn/auc6i(pku- 
»ikos)  =  natural,  physical,  from  <^il<rc«  (;i/i»5ii) 
=  nature ;  (/n'oi  (jj7iMo)  =  to  produce;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  Jtsmt.] 

1.  The  scicnc*  or  art  of  healing;  the  science 
of  medicines  ;  the  medical  art  or  profesaion  ; 
medical  science,  medicine. 

"  lo  mil  this  worKI  lie  w««  ther«  doo  htm  Ilk« 
To  Bpeke  of  phutk^"  Chauatr  :  C.  T.,  ilX 

2.  A  remedy  <>r  remedies  fur  a  disease  ; 
nedtuiiie  or  medicines. 

■'  Throw  phyaio  to  the  df>?s.  Til  none  of  It." 

S/Ktkei/i.  :  Mucbeth,  T.  8. 

3.  A  medicine  that  purges  ;  a  purge,  a 
cathartic. 

■4.  A  physician.  (Shakesp.:  CyTnbfline/iv.2.) 
•  physic-garden,  s.  A  botanic  garden. 
physic-nut,  s.    [Ci  rcas.] 

phy§-io.  v.t.    [Physics.] 

1.  To  administer  physic  to;  to  treat  with 
ph)  sic  ;  to  purge. 

2.  To  cure,  to  remedy  ;  to  act  as  a  remedy 
for. 

"The  labour  we  delight  in  ph-ixict  \m\u." 

Shake»p. :  Macbeth,  It  a. 

ph^r^-ic-al,  •  phy^'-ic-all,  (t,  [Gr.«^vaocds 
(;'/u'.vi/:o^)  =  pertaining;  to  nature;  natural.] 
[Physic,  s.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nature  ;  pertaining  or 
relating  Uj  that  which  is  material  and  per- 
ceptible by  the  senses;  relating  to  natural 
and  material  tliing.s,  as  opposed  lx>  mental, 
moral,  spiiitnal,  or  imaiiinary  ;  natural,  ma- 
terial ;  m  accordance  with  or  obeying  the  laws 
of  nature. 

"A  soeletr  sTuik  In  l^ior&nce,  and  ruled  by  mere 
phi/ur-U  force. "—J/ULViuf/ii/  .■  Uul.  Hnif-.  ch.  1. 

2.  Kxternal ;  obvious  to  or  cognizable  by 
the  senses  ;  perceptible  through  a  bodily  or 
material  organization  :  as,  The  physical  clia- 
ractt^m  of  a  mineral ;  opposed  to  chemicjil. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  physics  or 
natuml  science  :  as,  j)/iy.s-tcrtt  science. 

"4.  Pertaining    or    relating   to  the  art  of 

healing;  u.scd  in  medicine. 

"  Acftntoof  iMiftOQ  from  phyiiealiHiot*.'— fUldina  : 
Mock  lioitor.  1.  lu. 

•fi.  Medicinal ;  acting  as  a  cure  or  remedy. 

"  Id  Brutua  ulckT  ami  In  it  phu/ni-il 
To  walk  iiiibrHCcdT'    .Shakap.  :JuUuiVit:t<ir.li.l. 

"  &  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  purging 
orevacuutingtlie  bowels;  purgative, cathartic. 

%  Pbynkal  Society:  Socielios  for  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  phyBical  research  have  been  iotstituted 
In  this  cimntry  and  in  Kngland,  the  original 
ont',  the  I'hysical  Society  of  London,  having 
been  founciwl  in  1874. 

phyaiool-astronomy,  s.   [Astbonomy.] 

physical  break,  .1. 

df'l.  :  A  bn.'ak  in  the  strata,  when  there 
U  unconformity.  It  indiiatcs  lapse  of  time 
between  the  dates  at  which  the  two  bods  are 
deposited.     (Lyell.) 

physical- education,  «.  That  branch 
of  edui-ation  winch  relates  to  the  organs  of 
sensation  and    the   muscular  and    nervous 

Jiystein. 

physical  geography,*.  [Geooraphy.] 
physlcal-optles, «. 

OplUs :  That  luaiich  of  optics  which  trcatn  of 
the  nature  of  light  and  ita  phenomena,  with 

their  causes. 

physical  point,  ;.    [Point,  $.} 
phyf^loal-scionce,  s.    [Science.] 

iphjr?  Ic  al  ist.  A.  [Kng,  ;.Aj/*f'«i; -w/.]  One 
«h<i  holdii  that  huinnu  tli(iiiglit.H  nnd  rtetions 
aredcioniiined  by  man's  pliysiculorganl-salion. 

ph^9'-ic-al-ly,  mfy.    [Kng.  pftynkal ;  •Ij/,] 
I.  In  a  physical  or  natural  manner;  accord- 


in.;  to  tlie  laws  of  nature  or  natural  philosophy ; 
uuLurally,  not  inuniUy. 

"The  coutmry  1»  At  le«t  phprieoBf  pOMlble.'— 
BeTiclixt :  Attrowttnif.  }  SyC.     |18;#».) 

*  2.  Accor-ding  to  the  art  or  rules  of  medicine. 

•  phys'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  piiysUxU ;  -n«ja.\ 
The  quality  or  siaie  of  being  physical. 

phy-sic'-ian  (c  as  sh),  •  Bs-i-cl-an,  •  Ob- 
i  ci-en,  •fts-i-ci-ou,  'phy-si-ci-on,  s. 

[O.  Kr.  j>/i//5(Ci^(i  =  a  phy.->ician  ;  Fr.  jihi/.-^i- 
cien  =  a  natural  )ihilo.sQ|'Uer.  As  if  fi-om  Lat. 
•  physicianus,  from  physiat  =  physic  (q.v.).] 

'  1.  A  student  of  nature  in  general  and  not 
simply  of  man's  physical  frame  in  health  and 
disease,  a  natural  i)luloaopher. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practices  the  art 
of  healing  ;  one  wlio,  being  duly  qualilied, 
lircscribes  remedies  for  diseases;  specif.,  one 
who  holds  a  license  from  a  competent  au- 
thority, tiiich  as  the  Jledical  College  of  ouy  of 
the  nuiversities,  to  practice  physic.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  physician  differs  from  a  surgeon 
in  that  the  former  prescribes  remedies  for 
diseases,  while  the  latter  perfonns  operations. 

"  Phytic  inn  .  .  .  becAiiie,  In  EngUnd  Rt  least,  btii- 
oiiyuiuuii  with  a  henler  of  dUwvsea,  beciune,  uutil  a 
ci'iii|wrative)y  liit«  iwrlud.  luedlcal  iimctltioiiera  were 
llie  lifitumtisto."— ^.  A  Mill:  Kyttem  of  Logic,  pt  Iv.. 
ch.  v.,  %  \. 

*3.  One  who  heals  moral  diseases:  as,  a 
pftysicuin.  of  the  soul. 

•  phy-sic'-ianed  (c  as  sh),a.  [Eng.  phyu- 
ciaii;  -ed.]  Educated,  licensed,  or  practising 
as  a  pliysician. 

•  phy-sic'-ian-ship  (c  as  sh),  «.  [Eng. 
phi/.'<ician ;  -ship.]  The  individuality,  cha- 
racter, or  office  of  a  physician. 

"I  shall  bind  his  phiisicianiMp  over  to  bis  gofid 
\i<;\idk\'\o\xv.''—FieUUng:  Mock  Ooctor,  1.7. 

phj^s'-i-^fam,  s.  [Eng.  physic;  -ism.)  The 
asiTil>ing  '-f  everything  to  merely  physical  or 
material  causes,  excluding  spirit. 

ph^^'-i-^ist,  s.  [EuQ.  physic  ;  -tsi.]  One  who 
studies  or  is  versed  in  physics  or  physical 
science ;  a  natural  philosopher. 

ph^^-i-co-,  pz-f/.  [Physic]  Of  or  (pertaining 
to  nature  or  physics. 

phyaico- chemical,  a.  Pertaining  at 
once  to  ciiemistry  and  to  physics. 

*  physico-logic.  s.    Logic  illustrated  by 

physics. 

'  physico-logical,  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

to  physico-logic  (q.v.). 

physlc^-mathipmatics,  s.  Mixed  ina- 
theiiiatics.     [Mathematics.] 

physlco -philosophy,  &  The  philo- 
soi'liy  of  natuir. 

X>fay8iC0- theology,  ?.  Theology  or  di- 
vinity enforced  or  illustrated  by  natural 
philosophy. 

phS^f '-ics,  3.    [Physic,  $.] 

Science :  A  study  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  bodies.  It  treats  of  matter,  force, 
and  motion  ;  gravitation  and  molecularathiic- 
tioti,  li([Uids,  gases,  acoustics,  heat,  light, 
m.'igui'tism,  and  electricity.  Called  alsr 
Natural  or  Mechanical  Pliilosophy. 

phys  i~6c'-ra-9y,  «.  The  theory  of  a 
natural  order  or  constitulicpu  In  society  tho 
violation  of  which  is  the  cauite  of  all  human 

evilti. 

phy^'-i-^-crat,*.  [Fr.  physlocratf,  trom  Gr. 
i/.i'ji?  {phiisui)  =  nature,  and  Kpdro?  (kratos)  = 
force.] 

Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  followers  of 
Quesnay,  who  in  the  second  half  of  the  ejgh- 
teentli  century  did  much  to  lay  tho  founda- 
tions of  economical  science  on  a  firm  basi-i. 

"Tlitf  Physiocrat:  or  Wltovcni  In  the  »iur>rfliimpy  of 
Nulnnil  Older,  wi-iit  invicli  Ix-yond  l)\i%.-— John  Moriey 
111  f^rtniffhtly  Rtcina.  Feb..  lfl:o.  p.  132. 

phj^9-)i-5^-9n-y,  •.  [Or.  ^i^ixxtt  (,phnsl8)  = 
nature,  and  -yrVoc  (jjenoa)—  race.] 

Jiiol. :  The  germ-hlst^H-y  of  the  fVmetlonH,  or 
tho  liistory  of  the  development  of  vital 
activities,  in  tho  individual,  {llaeckd:  Ewlu- 
tion  0/  Man,  I.  24.) 

•  phS^^-^-ogn'-o-mor  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
physifgjiom(y) ;   -«r.]      Tho    same    as    Piivui- 

OONOMIhTOl.V.l. 


'phys  i-o-gnom  Ic.  •  phys-io-gnom'- 
io-al.  phys  i-6  gno-mon'-io  {g  si'cnt), 

o.  [<ir.  tt}vai.oyviati.oi'iK6^  (phusiogiwmonikos); 
Fr.  j>fiy8iogii(muini'iiie ;  lUxl.  /ls^mlomicc,Jisnno- 
mi4X^ ;  ^p.  risoiUtmico.)  [PHYSIOGNOMY.]  Of  Of 
pertaining  lo  pliy.siOe;nomy. 

•  phj^-i-o-gndm -ic-al-lj^  (g  silent),  ad9. 

(Eng.  phys'tijjni'micul ;  -ly.]  According  to  the 
rules  or  princiides  of  physiognomy. 

*  phyf-i-o-gnom'-Ios  (g  silent),  a.  [Prt- 
8io<iNOHic.J  The  same  as  PaYsioaNOMV.  1. 1 
(q.v.). 

ph^S-l-ogn'-o-mist  (g  silent),  ».     [Pr.  phf- 

sicuomUie  ;  Ital.  A:  sp.  jisoit<rmista.\ 

1.  One  wlio  is  skilled  in  physiognomy;  one 
who  is  able  to  .judge  of  the  temper  or  qualitiea 
of  the  mind  by  the  features  of  the  face. 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  inspection  of 
the  face. 

"A  certain  phytfoynomitt.  or  t-IIer  of  fortune,  by 
lookJii);  oiiely  upoii  tlie  f^i-e  of  iiieu  aud  wouiaa.'— • 
P.  JioUand:  Pliniti,  bit.  \xxv..  ch,  x. 

*  phy^-i-ogn'-o-mize  (g  silent),  v.t.  [Eog. 
physiognom^y)  ;  -ize.]  To  observe  the  physio- 
gnomy of;  to  practise  physiognomy  ou. 

•  phyj-i-o-gno-mon'-ic  (g  silent),  a.  (Pht- 
biuuNoaic.J 

phy^-iogn'-o-my (g silent),  * fis-no-mlo, 

•  fls-na-my,  *  fyss-na-my,  *  pLls-na- 
mi,  •  phis-no-my,  *  pby-si-og-na-mle, 

*  phys-no-my,  •  Tis-no-mie,  «.    [O.  Fr. 

phtsoiwmic,  plnisioguomie,  physonomu  (Fr, 
phiisioiuJiiiLc),  from  Lat.  "  phys  Log  aomia,  or 
physiognomonia,  from  Gr.  {ttwioyfuttLOvia  (phu- 
siogiLonwnia),  (^jvo-ioyfiu^ta  (jihusiogiwimu)  ^ 
tlie  art  of  reading  the  features,  from  «^i/<7tov- 
vJ'tiuty  (phmiog novw n)  =  tikiWed  in  reading 
features,  lit.  =  judging  of  nature:  fu<rt« 
(phvsi3)=  naUire,  and  yrwMwi'  (f7>tomoii)  =  an 
inti-rpreter;  Ital.  Jisoiiomia,  Jisioiiomia ;  Spu 
Jisonomia.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  art  of  discovering  or  reading  the 
tenij>er  and  other  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  mind  by  the  features  of  the  lace. 

"Mr.    Erelyn  studied  phyHot^nrymy.  and  found  dl»- 
BliDulfttion.   boldiitias,  cruelty  and  ftiubltiou  in  every 
touch    and    ali-oko   of    FiUWr'a    I'lcture.*'— HVi/uoi* 
Attccdotet  0/ Paiutiny.  vol.  IL.  ch.  L    (Notaf 

H  Lavater'a  great  work  on  Physiognomy 
which  he  published  "for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  mankind, "apj)eared 
in  17"j. 

*  2.  The  art  of  telling  fortunes  by  inspectiOD 
of  the  features. 

"She  taught  Uiem  .  .  .  the  arte  ruBfficlc.  phttnomm, 
pulaieatry.'  —Bale  :  Enylith  Vutarici,  j^t.  i 

3.  The  face  or  countenance,  with  respect  to 
tlie  temper  of  the  mind;  particular  cast  or 
expression  of  countenance.    [Piiiz.] 

"  Ct-rtrs  liy  her  fuce  and  phytnomy 
Whc-tlier  nbu  iimu  or  vioiiiatk  inly  wrra 
That  could  uot  auy  crujiture  wtU  dcscrr.* 

tipen»er:  F.  <i.,  VII.  vIL  & 

4.  Appearance,  look,  form. 

"I  CAii  rccAJl  yet  tho  very  lo.ik.  the  very  fhyiio^ 

jum,^  „i  H  l/ofe'e  birch  irw  tli«t  ntood  Ix-alde  it."— 
liurroay/n:  Pfjmctun,  \i.  'm. 

II,  B(.'t. :  The  general  fai;ies,  habit,  or  appear* 
aiue  of  ft  plant  without  reference  to  its  bota- 
iiiail  character.  More  rarely  used  of  tho 
ceiieral  character  of  tho  vegetation  occurring 
in  a  particular  region. 

"Tlie  chaiiKCH  i»r(>dueod  In  the  phytio^nomy  of  rrg*- 
tatluii  ou  ascoudlng  luouulalaa. '—^ul/our.-  /iatanm. 

phy^-i-Ssu'-o  typo  (g  silent),  5.  [Eng.  phy. 
^i'*;//t"(»n/),  ami  ty}>f.]  An  inslr.'.mcnt  for  tak- 
inganexactiuipnnturcastofthocuuntenance. 

" phj^s-i-off'-o-n^,  5.    [Or.  ^vcnc  (r'HMM)  = 

iiatvire,  ami  voi'(k  (<roiio5)  =  birth.]    Tlio  birth 
or  jiroduction  of  nature. 

ph^^-i-o-griph'-i-cal,  a.  [Fng.  phyrio- 
gnipft(y);  -icaU]  Of  or  pertaining  to  physio- 
graphy. 

"Tito  nfth  1xx>k  \n  mlnontoloittcal  .  .  .  and  tb« 
■evcntli  j-hyii'>yr,iphic-tl.  —Alhmttum.  Nor.  w.  18«1. 

phf^-i-6g-ra-plip,  ».  [Fr.  physiogmphi*^ 
from  flr.^uff»c{;i/iiLfi>)  rr  nature  ;  sutf.  -grtijih.] 
That  branch  of  neiem-e  which  tn*aU  of  tho 
iihysiral  features  of  the  earth,  and  the  enuses 
l>y  whieh  thry  havu  l>eeii  modified,  and  also 
of  the  rlhiiales,  life,  Ac,  of  the  globe;  ptiysl< 
cal  geography. 
H  It  was  llrsl  mentioned  In  the  Directory 


WU,  hS^;  p^t.  J<$Wl:  cat,  90II.  chorus.  9hln.  bench;  go,  feom;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  oxpoct.  Xenophon.  oylst     In*, 
-Uan  =a  Hhan.   -tion,  -alon  =  shOn ;  -|lon,  -^oa  =  zhun.   -cioua»  -tious,  -fllous  =-  shua,   -Wo,  -6X0,  4o.  c  b^i,  (t«A» 
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of  tlie  Science  and  Art  l»..iiLirtiiieiit  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  1877, 
and  was  said  to  be  tlie  •external  relations  and 
conditions  of  the  earth,  which  form  the 
common  basis  of  Nautical  Astronomy,  Geology, 
and  Biology. 

pliys-i-ol'-a-try,  ».  tGr.  *u(rt«  (phusis)^ 
nat*uie,  and  Aarpeta  (latreia)  =  worship.] 
Nature- worship ;  the  cult  of  the  powers  of 
nature. 

•Ttie  phi/iiolatry  ot  the  Vedat"— i/<m(*r  WiUianu, 
In  Annandalt. 

•ptyf-i-ol'-o-ger,    *  phis-l-ol-o-ger,  s. 

'En-^.  physiolog{y) :  -er.]  Tlie  same  as  Fhvsio- 
tooisT  (q.v.).  (Probably  used  iu  contenipt 
or  disparagement.) 

'"l-.e  old  phytiologert  before  Ariatotle  and  Democ- 
ritus." — Cudteorth:  intelt.  Syttrm,  p.  liL 

phyj-i-o-log'-ic-al,    *  phy?-i  6-l6g'-ic, 

o.  [Eiig.  physiologiy) ;  -ic,  -ica/.J  Of  or  per- 
taining to  i)hysiology. 

"One  of  tbe  aia^i  uoteA  physiological  booka  which 
have  lately  apiteared."-  Stewart:  PhUut,  <if  the  Mind. 
vol.  it,  ch.  iv..  i  t 

phys-i-o-log'-ic-al-ly,  orfr.  [Eng.  phy  jy- 
logical;  -ly.]  In  a  physiological  manner; 
according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  physi- 
ology. 

ph^f -i-ol'-o-gist,  5.  [Fr.  pkyswlogUte.)  One 
who  studies  or  is  versed  in  physiology  ;  one 
who  writes  or  treats  on  physiology. 

•  phys-i-ol'-o-gize,  v.i.  [Eng.  physioh(j(y) ; 
•izf.]  To  reason  or  die  course  of  the  nature  of 
things. 

"They  who  first  theologized,  did  phygioloffize  after 
this  manner."— CiwiwjrtA  .*  Intell.  Sj/stetn.  p.  120. 

phys-i-ol'-6-g3^,    •  phys-i-ol-o-glo,    s. 

(Fr'  physiologic,  from  I^at.  physiotogia ;  Gr. 
^vtTioXoyia  (j*husiologia))  =  an  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  things  ;  ^utris  (phusis)  —  nature, 
and  XoYos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse  ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  Jisiologia.]  The  science  which  brings 
together,  in  a  systematic  furni,  the  phenomena 
which  nonnally  present  themselves  during 
the  existence  of  living  beings,  and  classilies 
and  compares  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deduce  from  them  those  general  laws  or 
princijiles  which  express  the  condition  of 
their  occurrences,  and  investigates  the  causes 
to  which  they  are  attributable.  (W,  B. 
Carpenter.)  It  is  divided  into  human,  animal, 
and  vegetable  physiology.  For  the  functions 
of  the  different  organs,  see  in  this  dictionary 
the  names  of  the  organs  themselves. 

ph^rj-i-oph'-l-l^,  9.  [Gr.  -tvo-is  (phvsis)=: 
nature,  and  <^iXos  (philos)  =  loving.] 

Biol. :  The  tribal  history  of  the  functions. 
In  the  case  of  man  a  large  part  of  the  history 
of  culture  falls  under  this  head. 

pliys-i-ds''-6-pliy,  ».  A  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  secrets  of  nature. 

physique' (que  as  k),  s.  IPr.]  The  physical 
structure  or  organization  of  an  individuaL 

•  phys-na-my,  s.    [Physiognomy.] 

phy-s6-,  ;>re/.  [Gr.  cfrCo-a  (p7iiisa)=&  pair  of 
bellows,  a  blast  of  air,  an  air  bulible.]  Any- 
thing bellows-like  ;  an  air-bubble  ;  an  air-float. 

phy-so-ca-lym'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  physo-,  and 
Gr.  Kd^vflfia  (fcaiumnia)  =  a  covering,  a  hood 
or  veil.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lagerstromiese,  containing 
one  species,  Physocalymma  Jloribiinda.  It  is  a 
tree,  with  opposite,  oval,  rough  leaves,  and 
panicles  of  purplish  flowers.  It  grows  in 
Brazil,  and  yieMs  the  fine  rose-coloured  Tulip- 
wood  of  commerce. 

phy'-so-din,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  physod(es),  the 
Bpei-if:c  name  of  a  kind  of  Parmelia  (q.v.); 
-in  (C/tem.).] 

Chcm.  :  CioHioOg.  A  neutral  substance 
extracted  frcm  air-dried  Parmelia  pkysodes  by 
ether.  It  forms  a  white,  loosely  coherent 
mass,  melts  at  125%  insoluble  in  water,  abso- 
lute alcohol,  ether,  and  acttic  arid,  soluble  in 
alcohol  of  80  per  r-ent.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
ammonia,  ammonic  carbonate,  and  in  potash, 
Joriiiing  yellow  solutions  which  become  red- 
dish on  exposure  to  the  air. 

phy-so-gra'-da.  s.  pL      (Pref.  physo-y  and 
gratiior  —  to  walk ,] 
Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Hydrozoa,  order  Si- 


phonoj>hora.  Jelly-fishes  having  a  vesicular 
organ  full  of  air,  which  buoys  them  up  and 
enables  them  to  float  on  the  ocean.  Families 
two:  PhysalidiE  and  Diphyidae. 

phy*- 96 -grade,  s.  [Phvsoorada.1  Any 
individual  of  the  Physogiada. 

phy-so-lo'-bi-iini,  s,  [Pref.  physo-,  and  Gr. 
Ao^os  (lobos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
sub-tribe  Kcnnedyeie.  They  have  scarlet 
flowers.  Introduced  from  the  south-west  of 
Australia  into  English  gardens. 

t  phy-f  o-me'-tra,  s.  [Pref.  pftyso-,  and  Gr. 
^»jTpa  (vietm)=  the  womb.] 

Pathol. :  Tympany  of  the  womb. 

phy-sd-niy-9e'-te5,  s.  (Pref.  physo-,  and 
l.;r.  MV'o]s  {mukes),  genit.  ftiixTjTos  (niufcefos)  = 
a  fungus.] 

Bol.:  An  order  of  Fungals,  cohoii;  Sporidi- 
iferi.  Microscopic  Fungi  of  very  humble 
organization,  the  mycelium  constituting  a 
byssoid  or  flocculent  mass,  bearing  simple 
sporanges  full  of  minute  spores.  Sub-orde.3 
Antennariei  and  Mucorini,  the  former  with 
sessile,  the  latter  with  stalked  peridioles. 

phy-§6ph'-6r-a  (pi.  phj^-^oph'-or-ae),  s. 

[Pref.  pA?/so-,  and  Gr.  ^opds  (2^horos)  =  bearing.] 
Zoology  ; 

1.  SiJig. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Physo- 
phoridfe.  They  float  by  means  of  many  air 
vesicles.  Physophora  hydrostatica  is  found  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

2.  PL  :  A  sub-order  of  Siphonophora. 

phy-jo-phor'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  physo- 
phor{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -irffc.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  family  of  the  sub-order 
Physojihorse.    [Phvsophora.] 

phy-sop'-o-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  physo-,  and  Gr. 
jrou5  {poTis),  genit.  no56s  (porfos)  =  a  foot.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-order  of  Orthoptera.  Mouth 
resembling  a  rostrum  ;  antennae  with  eight  or 
nine  joints;  mandibles  bristle-like  ;  two  com- 
pound eyes,  and  generally  three  ocelli. 
Tarsi  two-jointed,  terminating  in  a  bladder 
or  sucker.  Small  insects  seen  in  summer  on 
the  petals,  kc,  of  plants.  Larva;  in  most 
respects  like  the  adults.  Tribes  or  families 
two  :  Tubuliferaand  Tereb:-antia.  Called  also 
Thysanoptera.  Best  known  genus  Thrips(q.  v.). 

phy-sd-sper'-mum,  «.  [Pref.  physo-,  and 
Gr.  o-Tre'p/ia  {^}-^r7na)  —  seed.] 

Bot.  :  Bladder-weed  ;  agenusofUmbellifers. 
Physospemium  coj^nbiense,  a  I'lant,  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  ten  to  twenty  umbel-rays,  and 
didymoiis  bladdery  fruit,  is  found  in  thickets 
near  Tavistock. 

phy-SO-Stig'-ma,  s.  (Pref.  physo;  and  Eng. 
stigma  (q.v.).  So  named  from  a  great  oblique 
hood  covering  the  stigma.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Leguminossp,  tribe  Phase- 
oleie.  Physostigma  venenosnm  is  the  Calabar 
Bean  from  Western  Africa.  It  is  a  twining 
climber,  with  pinnately  trifoliate  leaves, 
purplish  flowers,  and  legumes  about  six 
inches  long.  It  is  very  poisonous,  but  a 
watery  solution  has  been  used  externally  in 
certain  affections  of  the  eye,  and  internally  in 
poisoning  by  strychnia,  intetamis,  chorea,  and 
general  pa:a!y.sis  of  the  insane.      [Ordeal- 

BtlAN.] 

phy-so-stig'-mine, «.  [Mod.  Lat.  physostig- 
vi{a);  -ine.]     [Eserine.] 

phy-^o-stoin-a-ta,  s.    [Physostomi.] 

phy* -SOS- tome,  s.  [Physostomi.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  order  Physostomi  (q.v.). 

"  Phfjsoftmnes  ...  are  likewise  well  rejireaented."— 
Gilnther:  Study  of  Fiihes,  p.  199. 

phy-SOS'-to-mi,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  physo-,  and  Gr. 
arofta  {stoma)  =  the  mouth  ;  so  n;imed  because 
the  air-blailli-r,  if  present,  is  connected  with 
the  mouth  by  a  pneumatic  duct,  except  in 
the  Scorn bresoci da;  (Q.v.).] 

1,  Ichthy. :  An  onler  of  Fishes  established 
by  Miiller,  and  divided  by  him  into  two  sub- 
orders, witli  fourteen  families.  As  at  present 
constituted,  the  order  consists  of  thirty-one 
families.  (Giinther.)  It  is  practically  co-ex- 
tensive with  Owen's  Malacopteri  (q.v.). 

2.  PalcEont.:  From  the  Chalk  onward. 


pliy-sur'-i-d»,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  pftys«T<uj)| 
haX.  fem.  pi.  adj.  -sufl".  ■irf(E.J 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neottese. 

phy-siir'-US,  s.  [Pref.  phys(o-),  and  eu^ 
{oura)=  the  tail.] 

Bot. :  Tbe  typical  genus  of  Uie  Phyaorida 
(q-v-X 

*  physy,  s.    (Fusee.) 
phyt-,  pre;/.     [PhtiTO-,) 

phyt-el-e-plian'-te-»,  «.  p2.     fMo*?    Lat 

phytelephas,  genit.  phytdfphant{is) ;  Jjut.   fera. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants  established  by  Von 
Martius.  He  ]'laced  it  uncler  the  Palmaees, 
from  which  it  difl'ers  in  having  indeOnite 
stamens.  Hence  some  have  elevated  it  into  ao 
order. 

phyt-el'-e-phSs,  «.  (Pref.  phyt-,  and  Gr. 
€Ae(f>as  (elephas)  =  an  elephant,  ivoi7.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  PhytelepTian- 
teie  (q.v.).  Phytelephas  macrocarpa  furnishfii 
Vegetable- Ivory.      [Ivorv,  %] 

phy-teu'-ma,  «.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^vrtvit^ 

(phuteuirui)  =  a  plant,  spec  Reseda  phyteunuL 
Not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot. :  Ranipion  ;  a  genus  of  Canipanulese. 
Corolla  rotate ;  segments  long,  linear;  anthers 
distinct.  Known  species  thirty-five ;  two, 
Phyteuma  orbiculare  and  P.  spicatuMy  are 
British  ;  the  first  has  blue,  and  the  second 
greenish -white  flowers.  The  i-oots  of  P.  spica- 
tum  are  sometimes  eaten.  These,  with  the 
roots  of  other  species,  are  deemed  anti-syphi- 
litic. 

phy-tiph'-a-gauf ,  phy-tiph'-a-ga,  $.  fC 

[Ph\TOPHAQAN,  FhYTOI'HAGA.] 

*  pby-tXv'-or-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  4>vr6y  (phuton) 
=  a  plant,  and  Lat,  voro'=  to  devour  (q.v.).J 
Phj-tophagous  (q.v.). 

"Ualry  animals,  with  only  two  Inrfre  foreteeth,  m 
all  fh»tity>roui,  and  called  the  b&re-kind."<~A'atf ;  Om 
the  Creation. 

"phy-tb-,  pref.  [Gr.  ^urdc  (pftMton)  =  aplant.l 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  plants. 

phy-to-chem'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  chemiail  (q.v.)']  Periaining  or  relating 
to  phytochemistry. 

phy-to-chem'-is-try,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Eng.  chemistry.]    The  chemistry  of  plants. 

*  phy-toch'-i-my, ».    [Phytochemistry.] 

phy'-ta-chlore,  «.     [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
X^mpos  (chloros)  =  pale-green. J 
Bot. :  Green  colouring  matter  ;  chlorophyll. 

phy-to-c6l'-lite,  s.  [Gr.  ^vt6v  {phuton)  =  h 
].lant;    itbAAa  (kolla)  =  glue,  and    suff.   -Ut 

{Min.).] 

Mill.:  A  name  suggested  by  T.  Cooper, 
under  which  ail  the  jelly-like  hydrocarboni 
might  be  grouped. 

pliy-t6-c6r'-i-dce,  s  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyto- 
coiiis);  Lat.  fem.  pi,  sutf.  -idte.] 

Entom.  :  Plant-bugs  ;  a  family  of  Geocores. 
The  outer  apical  angle  of  the  corium  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  transverse  suture  bo 
as  to  form  a  triangular  piece  called  an  appen- 
dix. The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  are 
British. 

phy-t6c'-6r-is,  5.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
Kofii';  (koris)  =  a  bug.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  family 
Phytoforida;  (q.v.).  Phytocoris  triiiii!>tnlatut 
is  very  common  on  nettles.  The  Iiemelytra 
are  nearly  black ;  outer  margin  with  three 
orange  spots. 

phy-t6-cre-na'-9e-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
phytocren(e) ;   Lat.  fem.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -acea:] 

Bot. :  A  doubtful  order  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Urticales.  Climbing  shrubs, 
having  strong  medullary  rays  and  intermedi- 
ate bundles  of  open  duets.  Leaves  petioled, 
entire  or  palmately  lobed.  Flowers  small,  uni- 
sexual ;  the  males  in  axillary  panicles  or 
glomerated  spikes,  the  females  in  clusters; 
sepals  four  to  five,  petals  and  stamens  the 
same ;  ovary,  on  a  gynophore,  style  thick, 
columnar;  stigma  large;  drupes  distinct  or 
many,  agi^domcrated  on  a  fleshy  receptacle. 
Genera  four,  species  eight.    (Miers.) 


ftte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  1^11,  father :  we.  wet,  bere.  camet  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  nuu-ine ;  go,  p*t, 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    fe.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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phy'-to-cre-ne,  s.  [I'lef.  yhyto,  and  Gr. 
Kpi/wj  {krene)  =  a  founUiin.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  Phytocie- 
naceie  (q.v.). 

phy-tog'-el-in,  $.    [Prcf.  phyto- ;  Lat.  gehi 
=  frnst.  and  siiir.  -in  (CVwm.).] 
Hot. :  The  gelatinous  matter  of  Algals. 

phy-to-gen'-e-siiB,  phy-togr'-en-j^, «.  [Gr. 

<i>vT6i-(phu{on)=  a  plant,  ami  •yfi'effn;  {ijenisis), 
or  ytVoy  (</^jio3)  =  a  bittl),  an  origiiuj  The 
duclhne  of  tlie  yeneraliun  of  plants. 

phy-to-ge-o-grfi-ph'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  phyto-^ 

and  Kng.  geograpUicai.\  Of  or  pertaining  to 
pliytugeugraphy. 

■'The  phytageographtcal  dlvlalon  of  the  globe."— 
Balfuur  :  Botany,  J  X.yJL 

phy-to-geog'-ra-pJiy,  s.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Entj.  (jcoqmph'j.]  'The  geogniphical  distribu- 
tion of  plants. 

phy-to-glyph'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  p7ii/(o-,  and  Eng. 
glyph  ic]  of  or  pertaioing  to  phytoglyphy 
(q.v.). 

phy-tog'-lyph-i?,  s.    tP>*ef.  Tjftj/fo-,  and  Gr. 

?'Av(^w  ((/^uj'/to)  =  to  enj^rave.]  Nature-print- 
ng  (q.v.). 

phy  -  to  -  grilph'- Ic  -  al,  a.  [Eng.  pAv/ro- 
graph(y):  -iral.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  phy- 
tograpliy- 

phy-tdg'-ra-ph^.  s.  [Pref.  phyto.,  and  Gr. 
7pa<f)u>  (grapbj)  —  to  write,  to  describe.)  A 
descripti'in  cif  plants  ;  the  scit-nce  of  describ- 
ing and  naming  plants  systematically. 

"  Ph)/tography  ia  certainly  BubonliTiate  Ui  taxonoiny 
0r8y»t«maUcbotany."— fft-njf<7m.-  Vrin.  of  Botany,  |  0. 

phy'-toid,  a,  [Gr.  ^vTov  {phuion)  =  ?.  plant; 
Buff,  -oid.)  Plant-like :  specif,  applied  to 
animals  having  a  plant-like  appearance. 

phy-tO-lAc'-ca,  s.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Mod. 
lit.  lacca  =■  lac  (q.v.).  Named  from  the 
crimson  colour  of  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Phyto- 
lacccEB  and  the  order  PhytolaccacetE  (q.v.). 
Calyx  six  pointed,  with  metnbranous  edges; 
corolla  none  ;  stamens  five  to  twenty ;  styles 
five  to  twelve.  lYopical  and  sub-tropical 
herbs.  Known  species  about  t^n.  The 
leaves  of  Phytolwxa  decnndra,  the  Virginian 
poke-weed,  or  pocum,  are  very  acrid,  but  after 
being  boiled  they  aro  used  in  tlie  United 
States  for  asparagus.  A  tincture  of  the  rijie 
berries  has  been  given  against  chronic  and 
syphilitic  rheumatism;  but  a  spirit  distilled 
from  them  is  poisonous,  and  the  leaves 
produce  delirium.  Deemed  useful  in  cancer. 
Externally,  it  has  been  used  in  psora  and 
ringworm.  The  j'ulverised  root  is  emetic  and' 
purgative.  The  leaves  of  P.  adnosa  are 
eaten  in  Nepaul  iu  curries,  but  the  fruits 
produce  delirium.  P.  dmistica,  a  native  of 
Chili,  is  a  strong  purgative. 

phy-t6-lAc-ca'-9e  se»  «.  ;>;.  [Mod.  Lat. 
phytvlacc(a) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  jtil,j.  sufl".  -aceo:.] 

Bot. :  Phyt/)laccads  ;  an  oi-der  of  Hypngyn- 
ous  Exogens,  alliance  Chenopodales.  Under 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  altemat*,  entire,  ex- 
Btipulate  leaves,  sometimes  with  iKillucid 
dots.  Sepals  fciuror  tive,  in  some  8i)ecie3  peta- 
loid  ;  stamens  often  iiub'llnite  ;  car|)cls  one  or 
more,  each  witli  an  ascending  ovule;  fruit 
l)accat«  or  dry,  indehiscent.  Natives  of 
America,  Africa,  and  India.  Genera  twenty, 
species  seventy -seven.    {Lindley.) 

phy-ti-Uic'-cdd,  «.  [Mod.  ha.%.pkytolacc(i.i); 
Eng.  sum  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  Lindlcy'a  name  for  the  order 
Phytolacracete  (q.v.). 

phy-t^  ldo'-9e-eB.  s.  pi.    [Mud.  JM.  phyto- 
lacd^a);  LaU  Icin.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -err.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Phytolacrnceic  (q.v.). 

•  phy'-ti-lite,  ».     [Prvf.  phytn-,  and  Gr.  Aiflo« 

{li(hon)  =  a  stone.)     A  fossil  plant. 

phy-t^-lith'-e^,  s.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
AiOo?  {lithoa)  =  a  Ht'>ne.]     [Cakpomania.] 

phy  t6-U-th6l'-d'il8t,  s.  [Eng.  phytnli- 
th'ilf'iiiy) ;  -^•^^)  One  who  la  versed  in  or 
treats  of  foisil  plants. 

pny-td-U  th6r-d-gy,  n.  (pref.  phyto-,  and 
Enif.  lithnliHjy.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
deals  with  fossil  plantii. 


*  phy-td-logr-ic-al,  a.  (Eng.  phyt-ln,j{,,) : 
-I'uA]  Of  or  pefljiiuing  to  phytolugy  or 
plants ;  botanical. 

*  phy-tol'-o-gist,  s.  [Ens.phytohgfy):  -£sM 
One  who  is  skilled  in  phytoiogy ;  one  who 
writes  ou  plants  ;  a  bot;inist. 

"As  our  IcKruvd  phytologUt,  Mr.  Uay,  lias  doue." — 

Evelyn :  Syltnt. 

*  phy-tol'-o-gj^,  s.  [Gr.  ^vrov  (phuton)  =  a 
plant;  suti".  -oluijy.]  Tlic  science  of  plants; 
a  tieatisc  on  plants  ;  botany. 

"  We  I'lvtvniied  not  .  lo  erect  ft  new  phytoloay' 
—Browne:  Vrn-OurioL    (Epls.  Uetl-I 

pby-t6-met'-r9^  s.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  fitrpov 
(iiietrun)  ~  a  measure.  ] 

EntoJit. :  A  genus  of  Poapbilidse.  Phyto- 
metra  (fkw,  the  small  Purple-barred  Moth,  is 
the  only  British  species  of  the  family. 

phy'-ton,  s.     [Gr.  <I>vt6v  (phuton).^ 

Bot. :  According  to  Gaudicliaud,  a  rudimen- 
tary plant  from  which  a  perfect  one  develops  ; 
a  cotyledon. 

"The  dlcotyledonotu  emhryo  U  composed  of  two 
leiives  or  tww  xiuifoli&v  vftyCont,  united  toyetlior  so  OS 
tu  form  one  axii>,"~ Bal/our  :  Outline*  of  Botany,  [>.  267. 

phy-ton'-o-mj?,  s.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
vofxo'i  {novios)  —A  l;iw.)  The  science  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  plants. 

phy-td-pa-th6l'-6-gist,  s.  [Pref.  phyto-, 
and  ¥.n'i' iMtholoijist.\  One  who  is  versed  iu 
phytopathology. 

phy-t6-pa-th6l'-6-g3?,  «.  [Pref.  phyto-^  and 
Eng.  pathology.]  The  science  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  diseases  of  plants  ;  an  account  of 
the  diseases  to  which  plants  are  subject. 

phy-toph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 

(ftayflv  (phiigcin.)  =  tO  eat.] 

Entomology  ; 

L  A  sub -tribe  of  Tetramemua  Beetles. 
They  have  no  snout  like  that  of  weevils,  the 
antennae  are  shorter  than  in  the  Longicoms. 
to  which  they  are  closely  akin.  Larvie  short, 
convex,  leathery  ;  colour  sometimes  metal- 
lic. Sections  four,  Eupoda,  Camptosoma", 
Cyclica,  and  Cryptostonije. 

2.  A  tribe  of  Hymenoptera,  witli  two  fami- 
lies, Uroceridae  and  Tenthredinidte. 

*  phy  -  toph' -  a  -  goiis,   a.     [PnvTopnAOA.] 

Eating  or  living  on  plants  ;  herbivorous. 

"This phutophiffous  cetaceau  ...  is  found  only  Iu 
trul'ical  waters.  "—ICiVjon  .   Prchutoric  Man,  t  374. 

*  phy-toph'-a-g^,  ».     [Puytophaoa.]     The 

eating  ot  ]ilaiits. 

phy-t6ph-th'ir'~i-a,  »,  pi.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and 
Gr.  (Jfleip  (phthcir)  =  a  louse.] 

Eiitom. :  A  tribe  of  Honioi>tera.  Wings  four 
or  wanting;  rostrum  springing  ap[)arenlly  from 
the  breast ;  tarsi  two-ji>iiiti'il,  with  two  claws. 
It  contains  the  Aphidrs  or  Plant  Lice. 

t  phy-to-phy^-i-ol'-o-gy,  .^.  [Pref.  jthyto-, 
and  Eng.  physiology.]  The  sameasVEOETABLE 
Phvsioloov. 

phy-to-saa'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
<ravpo<:  (situros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palnont.  :  Tin- same  as  IIvl^08aukus((i.v.). 

phy-tot'-i^-nia,  s.  [Pref.  phyto-,  and  Gr. 
TO^TJ  (toi'o)  =  a  cutting.] 

(Irnith. :  Plant-^'uttcr  ;  tin- sole  genus  of  the 
family  Pliytotomida-,  with  threi-  sjici-ies—oiie 
from  Chili,  one  from  the  Aigeutine  Kcpublic, 
and  one  from  Bolivia.  There  are  numerous 
teeth  in  the  cutting  edge  of  the  maiidiMcs. 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  upper  niaridilile,  and 
a  strong  tooth  near  tlio  extremity  of  the  bill ; 
wings  sliort ;  tail  rather  long,  ancl  equaL 

phy-t6-t6in'*i[-d«e,  s.  pf.  [Mod.  Lat.  phyto- 
tum(a);  Lat.  f-'iii.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -id":] 

Ornilh. :  I'lant-eutters;  a  fimily  of  Songless 
Birds,  with  a  single  genus,  Phytotoma  (q.v.). 

phy-t6t'-6-mIst,  ».  [Eng.  phi/totom(y) :  -ist] 
One  skilled  inphytotomyorvegeUbleaiiatomy. 

phy-t6t'-6-ni^,    j.      (Pref.   phyto-,  and    Gr. 

To^/j  {tomi)  =  a  cutting.]    Vegetablu  oiiatomy. 

*  phy-tii  z6'-flt,  *.  pi.  1  Pn  f.  jihytn-,  and  Or.  ^ya 
(-n'"i).  pi.  of^yo*'  (z^ion)—  an  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  ilivision  of  thi*  animal  kingdom.  In- 
cluding the  Ilutifeni,  Inriisoria,  and  Hotatoria. 


'  phy-to-zo-ar  i  a,  5.  pi.    [Phvtozoa.j 

phy-td-zo'-on,  s.  [Phvtozoa.]  One  of  the 
Phytozoa  (q.v.), 

pi-&5'-a-ba,  1.    [Pias:-ava.1 

•  pi'-a-cle,  s.     [Lat.  piacnlum  =a  sIn-offe> 

ing, 'or    expiation    for  crime,  from  pio  —  to 
expiate  (q.v.).]    A  heinous  crime,  a  sin. 

"  Whlcli  I  huld  to  bo  »  verv  holy  tengur.  niid  no  \tt» 
than  a  piacl^  to  lufriogt  It  —UoweU :  Lvttcr$,  bk.  L, 
I  i.,  Ut  2&. 

•  pi-&o'-a-lar,  •  pi-iic'-u-lar-y,  o.    [Lad 

piacularis,  from  piacuhun.]     [Piacle.] 

1.  Expiatory,  atoning;  making  expiation  or 
atoneniL-nt, 

"The  jiiacular  rites  of  the  Horatlnu  family.*'^ 
Lewit  -  Cred.  Early  Jl<jm.  UUt.  (1655).  cb.  xl.,  |  18,. 

2.  Requiring  or    calling   for   expiation  or 

atonement;  atrociously  bad. 

"This  MM  his  piacutary  hereBy.**— iracft«( ;  Lj/*  ^ 

WiUia^nt.  L  W2. 

*  pi-ac-u-iax'-J'tj^,  3.  [Eng.  piamlar;  -Uy.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  piacuhir;  crimi 

nality. 

*  pi-ac'-u-lous,  a.     [Eng.  pwde;  •mu.) 

1.  Piacular,  expiatory,  atoning. 

2.  Requiring  expiation  ;  criminal,  wrong, 
sinful. 

"  Unto  the  ancient  Britons  It  wa«  piaciit«Hi  to  tast* 
A  gooii:."— Browne :  Vulijitr  Errourt.  bit,  iii.,  ch.  xxlv. 

pi'-a  ma'-ter,  «.  [Lat.,  lit.  =  pious  mother.] 
Aimt.:  A  delicate  filirnus,  and  highly  vas- 
cular membrane,  immediately  investing  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  cord.  {Quaiii.)  Hence, 
sometimes  used  for  tlie  brain  itself,  as  in  the 
example. 

"  For  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin.  has  ft  most  weak 
pia  nuiter." — iihtUinp. :  Twelfth  Ifight,  L  6. 

pi~an,  s.     [Littre  considers  it  English.    Per- 
hajts  of  negro  origin,] 
Patlwl. :  The  yaws  (q.v.). 

pi'-a^net,  s.    [Lat.  picas  =  the  woodpecker.) 
\.  The  lesser  woodpecker. 
2.  The  magpie.    (Scotch.) 

pi-a-nette',  ».  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  piano  (q.v.).J 
Tlie  same  as  Pianino  (q.v.). 

pl-a-ni'-no,  s.  fital.,  dimin.  from  ptana 
(q.v.).J     A  small  pianoforte. 

pi-a-ms'-si-mo,  adv.    [MaX.] 

Music:  Very  soft;  a  direction  to  execnte  ft 
jtassagein  the  softest  possible  manner;  usually 
abbreviated  to  pp.  or  ppp. 

pl-^n'-ist,  8.  [Ft.  pianiste;  Ital.  &  Sp.  plan- 
istn.]     A  performer  on  the  ])ianofor1f. 

"Thfre  weie  thinpi  to  ft»lniire,  to  wll.  the  skill  ot 
till'  /'i-t'iU(.'~/iaily  Telegraph,  BeiJt.  10,  \Ui. 

pi-a'-no.  adv.  k  8.     (Ital.  =  soft,  smooth.] 

A,  Ax  adverb: 

Music:  Suft ;  a  direction  to  execute  • 
passage  K"ftl>',  nr  with  diminished  volume 
of  tone.     Usually  abbreviated  top. 

"B.  As  subsf. :  A  pianoforte  (q. v.). 

piano  stool.  .«.    Music-stool.    (Avur.) 

pi  dn'-o-for-te.  s.  [Ital.  viano  =  soa,  and 
forte  =  strong,  loud  ;  so  called  from  ita  pro- 
ducing both  soft  and  loud  eflccta.] 

Music:  A  musical  instrument,  the  sounds 
of  whicli  arc  pindu<'ed  by  blows  fnun  ham- 
mers, acted  upon  by  levers  called  keys.  Thia 
is  probably  the  most  widely-known  nnd  gene- 
rally-used musical  Instrument  tn  the  world. 
Alttioiigh  sti><ht  improvements  are  from  time 
to  time  made  In  its  mechanism,  tt  niny  be 
described  a-s  the  jicrfecled  form  of  all  the 
ancient  instruments  whicli  couKistedof  strings 
struck  by  hammers.  Ori;;inallv  the  stringN 
were  placed  in  a  sin-ill  and  poit-ible  box,  and 
struck  by  hammers  held  in  tin-  hands.  In  this 
early  shape,  known  as  the  "  iJuIeimer,"  the  , 
instrument  can  be  traced  In  nearly  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  it  now  KurvivcN,  nhnost  in  ita 
oritfinal  form,  both  In  Kumpc  and  Asia.  Tlie 
dulcimer  was  also  callc<t  ]>.sallery,  sautrlo,  or 
sawtry.  The  namo  given  to  tin'  lltst  Instru- 
ni'>ni  with  keys  acting  on  liammers  was 
clavicylherlnm,  or  ki-ycd-cithora,  which  whs 
Introduced  in  the  flflrcnth,  or  early  in  thf 
Hlxtcenth,  century  ;  next  came  the  clavichord, 
or  clfiriehonl.  snmcliuirs  called  mniinchord, 
In    which    quills    ]dueked  the  Hlrings ;    the 


boil,  b^  ;  po^t.  J^l :  oat,  ^cll,  chorus,  fhln,  bon^h  ;  go,  fcom ;  thin,  (his  ;  sin.  a^  ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  capiat,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tioa  —  sban.    -tlon,  -Blon  —  shun ;  -f ion,    ^lon  —  zhun.    -oious,  -tloua,  >8lou>  —  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  kc.  ~  bfl,  dpL 
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virginal  soon  fcillowed,  which  was  au  oblong 
instiument  with  an  iinprovei.1  fnnn  of  jack 
cout-iining  the  quill ;  tliis  was  soon  followed 
by  the  spinet,  of  similar  construction  but 
generally  triangular  in  sliape;  then  came  the 
harpsichord,  a  vast  improvement  on  its  pre- 
decessors, having  a  more  extended  comjiass 
and  (jften  two  manuals.  The  earliest  forni  of 
pianoforte,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  perliaps,  in  some  respects,  inferior  to  a 
fine  harpsichord,  but  it  possessed  the  elements 
of  expansion,  as  now  exhibited  in  a  modem 
grand  trichord  pianoforte  of  seven  octaves 
compass,  with  every  gradation  of  sound, 
from  piaiiissiirio  to  a  splendid  fortissimo, 
and  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  meclmu- 
ism  between  tlie  Unger  and  the  hammer. 

pi-an'-O-graph,  s.     [Eug.  piano;  -graph.] 
Music:  A  machine  which,  on  being  attached 
to  a  pianoforte,  inscribes  wliat  is  played, 

pi-ar-tasd'-mi-a,  a.     [(?  .  nlap  {piar)  =  fat, 
and  aifia  (haima)^  blocJ-J 
Pathol. :  Fatty  blood. 

Pi'-ar-ist,  s.    (For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  regular  clerks  of  the 
Scnole  Pie  (reli^^ddus  schi>ols),  fi)undedatBome 
by  yt.  Joseph  Calasanctius,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  work  of 
secondary  educaiion.  They  were  sanctioned 
by  Paul  v.,  in  li517,  as  a  congregation  with 
simple  vows,  and  became  a  religious  order  in 
1621,  under  Gregory  XV. 

"The  PiarUt^  fippear  to  have  never  ent-red  France 
or  Gre.it  BritAin.  or  any  country  outside  the  limits  of 
Europe."— J drfii  A  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  66L 

pi-as'-sa-ba,  pi-as'-sa-v^  pi-a9'-a-ba, 

s.  [Port.  pia'>(^t7,]  A  stout  woody  liltre  ob- 
tained from  tlie  stalk  of  AtUilea  funiferay  a 
native  of  Bahia,  &c. 

^  Para  piassaba :  A  finer  fibre,  obtained 
ftx>m  the  stem  of  Leopoldinia  Piassaba. 

pi-as'-ter,  pi-as'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *.  [Fr. 
piastre,  from  Ital.  piaslra  =  a  plate  or  leaf  of 
metal ;  Sp.  piastra.  The  word  is  a  variant  of 
plaster  (q.v.).] 

Nuviis. :  A  coin  of  various  values.  Tlie 
gold  piastre  of  Turkey  =  2*ltjd.  ;  the  silver 
piastre  =  2'lld.  ;  the  E':;yptiau  piastre  = 
2'46d.  ;  the  Spanish  piastre  is  synonymous 
■with  the  dollar  or  duro  =  ali^nit  4s.  The  old 
Italian  piastre  was  equivalent  to  about  3a.  7d. 

•  pi-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  piatio,  from  piatus.  pa. 
par.  of  pio  =  to  expiate  (q.v.).]  The  act  of 
making  atonement ;  expiation. 

^-an'-zite  (au  as  <f^),  s.  [After  PIauz(e), 
Cariiiola,  where  found  ;  suff.  -He  Qfin.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  substance  resembling 
asphalt;  texture,  slaty;  colour,  brownish- 
black  ;  streak,  light  to  amber-brown.  Char- 
acterized by  its  idgh  melting  point,  315*. 
Occurs  in  a  bed  of  lignite.  Dana  makes  it 
a  sub-species  of  his  Asphaltmn. 

pi-az'-za,  s.  [Ital.  =  a  market-place,  the 
broadway  in  a  town,  from  Lat.  piaiea  =  a 
broadway,  an  open  space,  from  Gr.  TrAareta 
(plateiti)=  a  liroadway,  prop.  fern.  sing,  of 
o-AoTv?  {piatus)  =  flat,  wide.  Piazza  and  p!ace 
are  thus  doublets.]  A  square  open  space 
surrounded  by  buildings  or  colonnades  ;  popu- 
larly, but  improperly,  applied  to  a  broadway 
under  cover,  or  an  arcaded  or  colunaaded 
•walk,  and  even  to  a  verandah. 

"He  8te]>ped  from  the  low  pi'uza  tnto  the darkueaa," 
— fmOiry  J/ajiuine,  June,  1SS3,  p.  186. 

•  pi-az'-zi-an,  a.  [Eng.  piazs^a) ;  -ian.]  Per- 
taining to  a"  piazza  or  arcade. 


pn>'-GOm.  s.     [WeL,  lit.  pipe-horn.] 

Mu.-'ic :  A  wind  instrument  or  pipe  with  a 
horn  at  each  end.    (Welsh.) 

pi'-brdch  (ch  guttural),  s,  [Gael  piobaireackd 
=  tlie  art  of  playing  on  tlie  bagpipe,  piping,  a 
tune  on  the  biigpipe  ;  j'iobair  =  a  piper  ;  piob 
=  a  pipe,  a  bagpipe.] 

Music:  A  series  of  variations,  or  a  sort  of 
fantasia,  ]dayed  on  a  bagpipe,  descriptive  of 
Bome  scene  or  of  a  poetic  thought.  The  pibroch 
is  the  most  characteristic  form  of  national 
music,  and  can  only  be  learnt  by  personal  in- 
struction, as  the  scale  of  the  bagpipe  contains 
Bounds  unrex> resented  by  any  notation. 

^  Pibroch  is  sninetinies  used  figuratively 
for  the  bagpipe  itself.    (Byron :  La.chin-y-Gair  ) 


pic,  s.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish  cloth  measure  vary- 
ing from  IS  to  28  inches. 

pi'-ca,  s.    [Lat.  pica  =  a  magpie.]    [Pie,  s.] 
•  1.  An  alpliabetical  catalogue  of  things  and 
names  in  rolls  and  records. 

2.  Ecdes. :  The  same  as  Pie  (2),  ».,  IL 

3.  Med. :  A  vitiated  appetite,  which  causes 
the  person  aflVeted  to  ciave  for  things  unht 
for  food,  as  coal,  chalk,  &c    [PiQrE  (1),  s,,  2.] 

4.  Print. :  A  name  given  to  a  size  of  type, 
72  ems  to  the  foot.  It  is  the  standard  of 
measurement  in  printing. 

This  is  Pica  tj^pe. 

5.  Oniith. :  A  genus  of  Corvinae  (in  older 
classilications,  of  Corvidae),  with  nine  species 
from  the  Palsarctic  region,  Arctic  America, 
and  California,  liillentire,  with  cutting  edges, 
furnished  at  the  l-ase  with  setaceous  featliets 
lying  forward;  tail  very  long,  graduated. 
Pica  ntstica  is  the  Magpie. 

pic-^-ddr*,  s.  [Sp.,  from  picaz=&  pike  or 
lance.]  In  Spanish  bull-fights,  a  horseman, 
armed  with  a  lance,  with  which  he  pricks  the 
tull,  so  as  to  madden  and  excite  him  for  the 
couibat,  but  without  disabling  or  injuring 
him. 

pic'-a-mar,  s.  [Lat.  pix,  genit  pic(is)  =  pitch, 
and  «nui7TiS=  bitter.] 

Chem. :  An  oily  body,  one  of  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  wood-tar,  sp.gr.  I'lO,  It 
is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  has  a  bui-ning  taste, 
and  boils  at  270°.  With  alkalis  it  forms  crys- 
tallizable  compounds. 

pic'-ar-mn-ny,  s.    (Pickaninnt.) 

pic'-ard,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.) 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  sect  of  Adamites  (q.v.), 
founded  by  Pic:inl,  a  native  of  Flanders,  They 
were  exterminated  by  Zi;ica,  the  Hoesite 
leader. 

•  pic-a-resque'  (que  as  k),  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Sp.  ptcaroji  =  a  piciuoon  (q.v.).]  Pertaining 
to,  or  treating  of.  rogues  or  robbers;  specif., 
applied  to  books  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of 
rogues  or  adventurers,  such  as  Gil  Bias, 

pi-car'-i-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pii^us)  (q.v.) ;  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sufi.  -arice.] 

Ornith. :  Picarian  Birds ;  an  order  of 
Carinatae,  including  the  Scansores  and  Fissi- 
rostres  of  older  authors.  Ihey  vary  much  in 
outward  form,  but  nearly  ail  possess  one 
common  osteological  character  —  a  double 
notch  in  the  hinder  margin  of  the  sternum. 
Some  authors  divide  the  Older  in  to  Zygodactyly 
and  Fissirostres,  calling  tlie  former  Scansoiial, 
and  the  latter  Fissirnstral,  or  Gressorial, 
Picariap,  and  including  the  Parrots,  now  oft«n 
treated  as  a  sepaiate  group,  under  2ygo* 
dactyUe.     [Psittaci.] 

pi-car'-i-an,  a.  &.  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  picari(oE); 

Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  order  Picariee 
(q.v.). 

B,  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Picarife. 

picarian-birds,  s.  pi.    [Picari.s.] 

pic-a-ro6n',  s.     [Sp.  picaron,  picaro.] 

1,  A  rogue,  a  clieat,  a  sharper,  an  adven- 
turer ;  one  wlio  lives  by  his  wits. 

2.  A  robber;  espec.  a  pirate,  a  corsair. 

"  C'orslcM.  and  Mnjorca  Lu  all  wars  hnve  been  the  oesta 
0(  picaroLiTit.— Temple  .■  JliicclUtniet. 

pic-a-yune',  e.  [From  the  language  of  the 
Caribs.]  The  name  of  a  Spanifih  half  real  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  &c.  This  coin,  of  the  value 
of  6J^  cent?,  was  formerly  widely  circulated  in 
the  United  States.  In  Pennsylvania  it  was 
known  as  a  fip-pennj'  (five  penny)  bit,  often 
contracted  to  fip. 

pxc-a-yun'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  picayu'n(e);  •ish.] 
Petty,  paltry,  small,  mean.    (Amer.) 

*pic'-ca-dU,  •  pic-ca-dil-ly,  *  pic- 
kar-dO,  *  plc-ca-dell,  •  pic-«a-dill, 
'  plck-a-del,  *  plc-ka-dil,  *  plck-a- 
dill,  s.  [Fr.  piccadille,  picadilU,  from  Sp. 
pioido  (pa.  par.  of  picar  =  to  prick,  to  pierce), 
with  diinin.  suff.  -illo ;  pica  =  a  pike,  a  lance.] 
\.  A  high  collar,  or  a  kind  of  ruff,  formerly 
worn,,  the  precise  character  of  which  is  not 
exactly  known.     According  to  Blount,  it  was 


**  the  round  hem  or  th*e  several  divisions  set 
together  about  the  skirt  of  a  garment  or  other 
tiling,  also  a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made  in 
fashion  of  a  band." 

"  Witb  ^eat  cut-work  bauUes  and  fdcatdtttia."— 
Wa»,n:  Li/e  ^f  Jam^  I. 

1[  The  street  in  London  known  as  PuxadUll^ 
is  said  to  take  its  name  from  an  oidinary  so- 
calK<i  near  St.  James,  built  by  one  Hi^na, 
a  tailor,  who  made  most  of  his  money  by 
picciidiliies.  (Blount :  Glossograpkia  (1681^ 
p.  4y5.) 

*  2.  The  name  of  a  game. 
"  To  looae  it  at  yiccudiV]/."~Flecktioe'i  Epl^ram^ 

■  pic'-cage,   •  pick'-age  (age  as  ig),  ». 

[Low  Lat.  picatijium,  from  Fr.  piqver  =  to 
pick.l  [Pick,  v.]  Money  paid  at  fairs  for 
breaking  ground  for  booths.  (D^oe ;  Tovt 
thro'  Great  Britain,  lii.  ISS.) 

pic-ca-in'-li,  s.  [Native  name.]  An  Imitftp 
tion  Indian  pickle  of  various  vegetables  wttll 
pungent  spices. 

pic'-CO,  s.    [See  the  compound.) 

picco-pipe,  s. 

Music:  A  small  pipe,  having  two  ventage^ 
above  aw*,  one  below.  It  is  blown  by  means 
of  a  mouth-piece  like  n.  flute  a  bee  or  whistle  ; 
and  in  playing,  the  little  tinger  is  nsed  for 
varying  the  jutch  by  being  inserted  in  the 
end.  The  player,  Picco,  alicr  whom  it  was 
named,  produced  a  compass  ol  three  octaves 
from  this  primitive  iustrumeut, 

pic'-c6-16,  s.    (Ital.  =  small.] 

Music: 

X,  A  small  flute,  having  the  same  compass 
as  the  ordinary  orchestral  flute,  but  its  sounds 
are  one  octave  higlier  than  the  notes  as  they 
are  written.     Called  also  an  octave-flute. 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  two  feet  length,  ths 
pipes  are  of  wood,  the  tone  bright  and  piercing. 

3.  A  small  upright  piano,  abont  three  feet 
and  a  half  high.  Used  for  certain  brilliant 
e  fleets. 

pi9e,  8.  [Hind,  paisa.]  A  small  East  Indian 
cuin,  value  about  ^d.  sterling.  It  is  the  fourtli 
part  of  an  anna. 

pi9'-e-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  Norway  spruce.] 
Bot. :  Asub-genus  of  Abies,  sometimes  made 
a  genus  of  Coniferte.  The  cones  are  erect  and 
cylindrical,  with  thin  scales.  Abies  Picea,  or 
Picea  pectinata,  is  the  Silver-fir;  the  twigs 
and  leaves  of  P.  li'ebbiajia  are  used  for  fodder 
in  the  Punjaub. 

pic'-^ous  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  piceus,  from 
jiix,  genit.  picis  ~  pitch]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  pitch  ;  resembling  pitch. 

pX9h-i-5i'-a-gd,  «.    [Sp.  American.] 

Zool.  :  Chlmnydophorus  tntncatits,  an  eden- 
tate animal  about  six  inches  long,  the  whole 
boily  covered  with  hair  and  protected  by  a 
shell,  loose  except  at  the  point  of  attachment, 
which  is  in  the  back,  near  the  spine.  Found 
in  Bolivia. 

piyh'-iy,  s.    [Sp.  American.) 

Zool. :  An  armadillo,  Dasypits  minutus. 
Found  in  sandy  dunes  and  other  dry  places 
on  the  coast  of  Chili. 

pich'-d-line,  s.  [Fr.  Named  ftom  an  Italian, 
Picholiiu,  who  Srst  discovered  the  art  of 
pickling  uli\es.]  A  kind  of  olive,  the  fiuest 
of  the  prepared  fruits. 

pi9h'-U-rxc,  a.     [Eng.,  Ac.  pichur(im);  -ic) 

Derived  from  pichurim  beans. 
plcborlc-acld,  s.    [Lauric-acid.] 

pi9h'-u-riiil,  s.  [Native  South  Americaa 
name."]    (See  compounds.) 

pichurim-bean,  s. 

Bat.  £  C'imm.  (PL):  The  cotyledons  of  Kec- 
tandra  Puchury,  one  of  the  Lauracete.  They 
have  the  flavour  of  nutmegs  of  inferior  quality 

pichurlm-campbor,  s. 

Clu-m.  :  According  to  Bonastre,  pichurim  oil 
is  resolved  by  cold  alcohol  into  a  strong- 
smelling  elaeoptene  and  a  nearly  inndnrnus 
camphor,  which  separates  in  white-shining 
micaceous  laniinse.    (il'atts.) 

plchurim-oll,  s. 

Chem. :  A  yellowish-green   oil,  having  the 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  W9li,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  (»  =  e;  cy  =  a;  qu  =  lew* 
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odour  of  sassafriis,  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion with  water  of  pichurim  beans.  It  is 
•olul'Ie  in  absohite  alcohol,  and  in  t-lhcr.  By 
repeated  fr;Kti<tnaI  distillation  It  may  be 
resolved  into  a  number  nf  nils  having  boiling 
points  varying  from  160'  to  260°. 

pi9ll-U-ro-Ste-ar'-ito,  o.  [Eng.  pichvr(im); 
0  rnniiect.,  mill  stearic]  Containing  picliurie 
and  stearic  acids. 

piohnrosteaiicaold,  s.  [Lauric-acid.] 

pi'-9i-ds9,  s.pL    [Lat  pic^us);  Lat  feni.  pi. 

adj.  sufT.  -u/(K.J 

(Jrnith.  :  Woodpeckers ;  a  family  of  Zygo- 
daetyle  Picari.in  birds,  with,  according;  to 
Wallace,  thirty  genera  and  320  species,  almost 
universally  dijitributcJ,  being  only  absent 
from  the  Australian  rej^inn  beyond  Celebes 
and  Fiores.  Hilt  more  or  less  straight;  toes 
in  pairs.  They  are  insectivorous  ;  the  tongue 
is  extensile,  barbed  at  the  point,  and  covered 
with  a  viscid  solution  to  assist  them  in  catch- 
ing their  prey.  'I'ail-feathers  hard  and  stiflT, 
terminating  in  points,  enabling  the  bji-d  to 
run  up  the  trunks  of  trees  witli  facility. 

pick  (1)  *  plcke,  *  plk-eii,   *  pik-ken, 

pyk-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  jn/can  — to  pick, 
to  use  a  pike  (q.v.);  Ital.  pikkn  =  to  pick,  to 
prick  ;  Dut,  pikkeii  =  to  pick  ;  Ger.  picken  = 
to  pick,  to  peck,  all  from  Ir.  piocai'in  =  to 
pick,  to  pluck,  to  nibble;  Gael.  pioc=  to 
pick,  to  nibble ;  Wei.  pigo  =  to  pick,  to 
peck,  to  choose ;  Corn,  piga  =  to  pick, 
to  sting,  all  ultimately  from  the  subst. 
which  api>card  in  Kng.  as  peak  and  pike  (q.v.). 
Peck  (v.)  and  pi(c?i  (2)  (v.)  are  doublets  of  ;(icfc; 
Fr.  piquer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ptoir;  Ital.  j^icarc] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  or  pick  at  with  something 
pointed  ;  to  act  upon  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment ;  to  p«ck  at,  an  a  bird  with  its  beak. 


2.  To  ojien,  originally  by  means  of  a  pointed 
Instrument. 

"  Were  bcAuty  iinder  twenty  locks  kept  fnat, 
Tet  love  breaku  throU);h,  and  pirku  them  nil  at  Inst." 
SfiaXe4ff.  :  t'enut  A  Adotiit,  ST6. 

5,  To  clean  by  removing  that  which  adheres 
with  the  teeth,  lingers,  claws,  or  any  instru- 
ment. 

"  He  picks  cleui  teeth.  «nJ.  bnsy  as  he  ieems 


Witli  an  ul<l  tavero  quill,  is  Inuisry  yet." 
Couiper:  Tat' 
»  4.  To  fix. 


Couiper :  ftuk,  11.  627. 


'     "AsTxre  that  is  pUfht  ioto  the  erthe."— J/aun</e- 
WtUt :  Travels,  p.  183. 

5.  To  pluck,  to  gather,  as  flowei-s,  fniit,  &c. 

"  All  tho  httle  preen  berries  may  be  plf-kcd  from  the 
fruit  iru»ii."—-'icril/ner't  M<fj<tzinr,  Jan..  ISW,  p.  3i5. 

6.  To  choose ;  to  select  from  a  number  or 
qtiantity  ;  to  cuIL 

7.  To  gather  from  various  sources;  to 
collect  together  ;  to  g*»thold  of  or  acquire  here 
and  tliero  (generally  with  vp):  as,  To  jrfcik  up 
information. 

8.  To  select ;  to  take  with  care. 

"  picking  their  way  along  the  muddy  road."— flur- 
rouf/hi:  J'epiicton.  p.  4". 

9.  To  take  in  theft;  to  steal  the  contents 
of :  as,  To  pick  a  pocket 

10.  To  play,  as  a  banjo  or  guitar.    (Amer.) 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels;  to  nibble, 
to  peck. 

"  Why  ■tand'at  thou  picking  t  Is  Uiy  palatv  sorof 
Itrj/den. 

2.  To  do  anything  nicely,  sluwly,  or 
leisurely,  or  by  attending  to  small  things. 

3.  To  choose,  to  make  a  choice,  to  select :  as, 
Tou  can  pick  and  choose,  aa  you  like. 

i.  To  pilfer;  to  steaL 

"To  ke>-i>  my  hands  trofa  picHng  and  stMllof."— 
Church  V'ttec/tttm. 

H  1.  To  pick  aquaintance :  To  make  aqualnt- 
ance  ;  to  make  friends. 

2.    To  pick  a  qnarrrl :  To  quarrel  Intention- 
ally with  a  person  ;  to  find  occasion  for  quar- 
relling. 
•■  Soioe  peevlth  quarrel  utmlpht  he  irtdveii  to  piek." 
ItrytUn:  f'ertitu,  ut  111. 

•  3.  To  pirk  a  thnnk,  to  pick  thanks :  T<>  act 
nrrvilely,  nrwitli  niciin  and  wcrvile obsequious- 
De^s,  for  the  pt'.rpose  of  gaining  favour. 

*•  By  slavUh  fawning  or  by  I'Ickinff  ffianki' 

Hilht'T:  Brilaln'i  /{emmifiranrer. 

i.  To  pick  a  bone  with  one:  [Bonk.  «., 
A.  3.  (2)]. 


5.  To  pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat :  [Coat  (I), 
«■,  tJ. 

6.  To  pick  oakiim :  To  make  oakum  by  un- 
picking or  untwisting  old  ropea. 

7.  To  pick  in : 

Paint. :  To  correct  any  unevenness  In  a 
picture  by  using  a  small  pencil. 

8.  To  pick  off: 

(1)  To  separate  by  the  fingers  or  a  sharp 
instrninent;  to  detach  by  a  sharp,  sudden 
movement. 

(2)  To  aim  at  and  kill  or  wound  :  as,  Sharp- 
shooters pick  off  an  enemy. 

•  9.  7*0  pick  one's  teeth :  To  heat,  to  thrash, 
to  drub. 

**  I'  faith,  Barber.  I  wyll  pick  your  teeth  Blmlght.* 
Whetitone :  Promos  *  CaisanUra,  v.  5, 

*  10.  To  pick  Up  one's  cnimba :  To  recover 
health  ;  to  improve  in  health. 

"  I  have  pnssed  the  brunt  of  It,  aud  am  reoovertng, 
and  picking  up  tny  cruuu  apace."— i/ou)ell.'  Lvtlt:rt. 
p.  €5. 

11.  To  pick  out : 

(1)  To  draw  out  with  anything  pointed;  to 
peck  out. 

•■  Th?  eye  that  mocketh  at  lils  f-vtlier.  the  ravens  o( 
the  vulley  shall  pickout." — Proverbs  xxi.  IJ. 

(2)  To  select  from  a  number  or  quantity. 

(3)  To  make  or  variegate,  as  a  dirk  back- 
ground, witli  figures  or  lines  of  a  bright  colour. 

12.  To  pick  to  pieces :  To  find  fault  with. 

13.  To  pick  up: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  take  up  with  the  fingers  or  other- 
wise. 
(ft)  To  take  or  gather  here  and  there. 

(c)  To  obtain  by  repeated  efforts :  as,  To  pick 
up  a  living. 

(d)  To  put  in  order :  as,  To  pick  up  a  room. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  recover  one's  health;  to  improve  in 
health. 

(6)  To  get  one's  things  ready  for  a  journty. 
(Amer.) 

"  As  the  rain  hnd  alMted  I  ptrked  up  and  continued 
my  Jounioy."— /Juf-roMj/Zw .'  Pvpacton,  p.  4i 

pick-me-np,  s.  Anything  taken  to  re- 
store the  tone  of  the  system  after  excessive 
diinking.    (Colloq.) 

*  pick  (2),  *  pycko,  •  picche,  v.t.  [Tlie 
older  furni  of  pitch,  v.  (q.v.).j  To  tlirow  ;  to 
pitch, 

"  As  high  as  I  could  pick  my  lance." 

Shakctp. :  CoriulanuM,  L  L 

pick  (1),  8.  [Ft.  pu!  =  a  pickaxe  (q.v.).] 
[Pike,  s] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  tool  with  a  bent  iron  head,  which  has 
a  point  at  each  end  and  an  eye  iit  the  middle, 
through  wliicli  the  handle  is  insertwl  piMpen- 
dicuhirly.  It  is  the  tool  of  the  quarryuian, 
road-maker,  and  excavator. 

•  2.  A  toothpick,  or  perhaps  a  fork. 

"  Undone,  without  rudeiiiptlou,  he  vats  with  piekt.'' 
aeauiiK  i  Ftci.:  Mom.  Tkonxu.  i.  3. 

•  3.  A  pike,  a  spike  ;  the  sharp  point  llxed 
in  the  centre  of  a  buckler. 

"  Take  down  my  buckler 
And  sweep  the  cobwebs  nir,  and  grind  thi;  pick  on't." 
Benum.  i  /Vi't. :  VupiWt  liewngf,  Ir.  L 

*  4.  A  diamond  at  cards;  accordiug  to 
others,  a  spade. 

*  5.  A  pip  on  a  card.     [Pip,  3.  «.] 

"  TbuM)  j'lcil  or  diinionds  In  ttiks  card." 

Uerrick :  UfFpcridrt,  p.  177. 

6.  Choice,  selection  ;  power  or  right  of 
selection. 

"  Fmnce  nnd  Rnula  hnvo  the  pifk  of  our  stables.*  — 
Lylt>jn :   W/iat  will  he  do  with  it  /  bk.  vl„  cb.  vli. 

7.  That  which  would  be  picked  or  chosen 
first ;  the  best. 

"  He  wiui  connfilcred  the  pick  at  the  two-year-olds.' 
—  Dai/-/  Tvlfjraph,  Oct.  M.  IMi. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Cloth-making:  A  tliread  :  the  relative 
quality  of  rottdn  cloth  Is  denoted  by  the 
number  of  picks  it  has  to  the  Inch.    {Amer.) 

2.  Mi'sonry:  A  sharp  liammcr  used  in  dress- 
ing millstones. 

3.  I'ainL  :  That  which  Is  phkcd  hi,  either 
hy  a  point  or  by  a  pointed  pencil. 

4.  Print.:  Foul  iti;itter  and  lianlcned  ink 
collecllng  on  typf  ;  also  little  drops  of  metal 
on  Bten-olypn  plati's. 

6.  Ji'c'iriiio :   The  Mow  which    drives  tlio 


shuttle.     The  rate  of  a  loom  is  estimated  at 
so  many  picks  a  minute. 

H  (1)  A  pick  of  land :  A  narrow  strip  of  land 
running  into  a  corner, 

(2)  The  pick  0/  the  basket :  The  very  best ; 
the  piclc 

"  It  tannot  t>e  pretended  that  we  hare  thus  hr  into* 
ceeded  In  uhtalutn^-  the  pick  (/  the  ba*k^t."—ltaUtf 
Telegraph,  OcL  £6,  1B»&. 

pick-hammer,  $.     A  hammer  with  a 

pointed  peen,  used  in  cobbling. 

pick-nxaw,  s.     The  black-headed   gull. 

Lams  ridibundus.    (Scotch). 

"  The  very  pick-mawt  and  solan-geese  outby  yonder.* 
—Sc«t :  Bride  of  LammemuxfT,  ch.  rxv. 

plck-np,  pick-ni>-dlnnor,  s.  A  din- 
ner made  up  ol  such  fragments  of  cold  meata 
as  remain  from  former  meals ;  a  make-up 
dinner.    {Atner.) 

pick- wick,  s.  A  pointed  instrument  foe 
picking  up  the  wick  of  a  lamp. 

*  pick  (2),  a.     [A.S.  pic.}    Pitch,  tar. 

pick-a-back,  *  pick' a-pack,  •  ptclC- 
pack, '  pick-back,  adv.  &  «.  {A  redupL 
ot  pack.] 

A*  As  adv.. :  On  the  back  or  shoulders,  lika 
a  pack. 

B.  As  subsL :  A  ride  on  the  back  or 
shoulders. 

*  pick'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Piccaoe.] 

pick'-a-nin-ny,  pic'-ca-nin-nj?',  5.  (Sp. 
jiequeno  niho  =  little  ia'fant.]  A  negro  or 
mulatto  infant,  a  child. 

"  The  pla^y  negruex  and  their  piccaninnie*.' 

Hood  :  A  Black  Job> 

*  pick'-a-p&ck,  adv.     [Pickaback.) 

piok'-axe,  •  pickax, "  pick  073,  •  pick- 
oys,  ■  pick'Ols.  plk-oys. '  pykke-axe, 
•  pyk-«y8.  s.  [A  iKjpuiar  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. 
picois,  piquets,  picqitois,  from  jyiquer  =  to  prick, 
pierce,  or  tlinist  int<5,  from  nic  =  a  pickaxe, 
a  j'ick,  from  Bret.  pik  =  a  pick  ;  Welsh  pig  = 
a  point;  Irish  &  Gael.  piocaid  =  aL  pickaxe.) 
[Peak,  Pick,  Pike.]  An  implement  resitu- 
bliug  a  pick,  except  that  one  end  of  the  head 
is  broad  and  sharp,  so  as  to  cut. 

*  pick'-back,  adv.  &  8.    [Pickaback.) 

picked, '  piked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Pick,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Pointed,  sharp,  sharpened  to  a  pointi 

"Let  the  etnke  be  luttde  pickfd  at  the  top,  that  tha 
Jay  may  nut  ttettleon  It."— Mortimer :  Jlutttamirg. 

2.  tSelected,  chosen,  choice. 

"The  youth  was  attended  hy  ^picked  body-foard.* 
^Macauiay  :  UiU.  Eng.,  ch.  xxU. 

*  3.  Smart,  spruce. 

"  "Tia  lUch  a  j-n-kft  fellow,  not  a  hair 
Abuut  hi*  whole  bulk,  but  ItaLnuds  In  print.' 

Ch.ipt7,un  :  .ill  F^oU.  t.  L 

•4.  AlTccted,  nice,  particular,  dainty. 

"The  ace  l«  grown  50  vicked,  thiit  the  to*  of  th* 
I)^^^!!]!!  cuiiiea  mo  near  tlie  hiM-lR  of  our  courtier,  b4 
golU  hU  k.ihti:—Shakeep. :  HatnUI,  v.  L 

picked  dog-flsh,  s. 

Iihtliy. :  Acanthiiis  vulgaris,  the  smallest  and 
most  abundant  of  tho  Uritish  sharks.  Length 
eighteen  inches  t^i  two  feet.  Called  in  Kent 
aud  Sussex  the  Bone-dog;  (n  Cornwall  the 
Skittle-dog,  and  in  Orkney  the  Hoe. 

'  picko-  de-vant.    *  plcke-de-Tannt,  & 

(fcing.  ]nrJ:ttl,  and  Fr,  ilet\ijU  —  in  front.)     A 
beard  cut  to  a  sharp  point  in  the  middle  under 

the  chin. 

"You  hnve  many  toyee  with  aurh  Piek^detatmU,  I 

am  BUD),"— runiifij  <^(i  Mr«tf,  p,  l^i. 

*  plck'-dd-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  picked;  -ly,} 
Smartly,  sprucely,  finely. 

"  People  giMKlly  and  t^ickedlw  UTaTed."— nrw: 
Ineiruct.  of  a  t'Ari#rui>i  Wonum,  bk.  1.,  cL  xvL 

'  pick'-£d  n£s8.  «.     [En^-  picked;  'Uess.) 

1.  The  st.ite  of  being  pointed  or  sharpat  tha 
end  :  iHnntcdncHs. 

2.  SmartncHs,  apnicencsa,  llnenesa,  dalatt 

nes.H,  fnppi.shncsa. 


■  plok-oor',  '  pick-ear,  *  pi  qnoor,  v.t 

&  i.  [Itnl.  pircmr  :  Fr.  jifcttrr r  =  to  plunder, 
orlit.  =  to  itti-al  cjittlp,  from  Lat  jxctw,  geuik 
;v,"rii  =  cattle.]     (Picaroon.) 


b6U,  bO;  P^t.  J4$^l;  oat,  9cU,  ctiorus,  fhln,  ben^h ;  go,  ^em :  thin,  fhla;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xonopbon,  exist,    -lAg; 
•Clan,  -tlan  ~  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  abtia;  -flon,  -^on  -  £bun.   -clous,  -tloa8»  -slous  -  sbiXs.  *ble»  -dlOt  &c.  =  b^l,  dfi* 
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pickeerer— piekled 


A.  Trans. :  To  plunder,  to  I'iUage. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1,  To  pillage,  to  plunder,  to  maraud. 

2.  To  skirmish. 

*  pick  -  eer'- er,  s.  [Eog.  pickeer;  -#r.]  A 
marauder,  a  plunderer,  a  robber. 

pick'-el-han*b,  «.  A  round-topped  helmet 
with  a  sharp  epear-head,  imitated  from  that 
formerly  worn  hy  aniueliusiers  and  others, 
and  now  used  in  the  armies  of  Prussia,  the 
United  States,  and  elsew  here. 

pick  -er.  s.    [Eng.  pick.  v.  ;  -er.) 
L  Ordinary  Lanijuage: 
*1.  One  wlio  or  that  which  picks  or  pecks ; 
a  pick,  a  pickaxe. 

••  With  au  iron  pi<rA«r  clear  away  all  the  earth  out  of 
the  hills."— J/iWer:  Oardeiiers  Dictiofuiry. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  picks,  culls,  or 
gathers.  (Frequently  in  composition,  as  hop- 
pickers,  a  cotton-/)i.r/:«r.) 

3.  One  who  picks  or  chooses. 

4.  One  wlio  picks  or  steals. 

*'  If  he  be  a  picker  or  cut-{)iir9e,  aa  there  be  Tery 
m&ny."—Backluut:  Foi/aj/es,  i.  HI. 

II.  Teckmmlly: 

1.  Cloth:  A  machine  or  an  implement  for 
burling  cloth. 

2.  Cotton-maiiuf. :  A  cotton -cleaner. 

3.  Foujiding:  A  light  steel  rod,  with  a  very 
sharp  point,  used  for  picking  out  small, 
light  patterus  from  the  sand. 

4.  Manage:  An  instrument  for  dislodging  a 
Btone  from  the  crease  between  the  frog  and  the 
sole  of  a  horse's  foot,  or  between  the  heel  of 
the  shoe  and  the  frog. 

5.  Ordn.  :  A  priming-wire  for  clearing  the 
vent 

6.  Print, :  A  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  re- 
pair electro  and  stereo  plates. 

7.  Weaving:  The  upper  or  striking  portion 
of  a  picker-staffwliich  comes  against  the  end  of 
the  shuttle  and  impels  it  through  the  shed  of 
the  warp.     Raw-hide  is  frequently  used. 

picker-motion,  s. 

Weaving:  The  system  of  parts  involved  in 
Impelling"  tlic  shuttle  through  the  shed. 
[Picker,  II.  7.] 

picker-staff,  s. 

Weaving :  The  bar  which  oscillates  on  an 
axis  at  its  lower  end,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk 
imparts  motion  to  the  shuttle. 

pick'-er-el,  s.  [Fonned  from  pike,  with 
double  dimin.  suff.  -er,  -el,  as  cockerel,  from 
cock.]  A  sin;ill  pike,  a  young  pike.  The  term 
is  applied  to  sever.il  species  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  Pike  f;iiitily. 

" '  Bet  is,'  quijd  he,  '  a  pik*  then  a  pickerel.' " 
Chaucer:  C.  3"..  9.293. 

pickerel-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Pontederia  (q.v.), 

"The  luce  or  pike  U  the  tyrant  of  the  fiesh  waters  ; 
they  are  bred,  some  by  generatioD,  and  some  not;  u 
of  a  weed  called  pickerH-wee*!,  unless  OesDer  be  una- 
taken." — Walton:  Angler. 

pick'-er-idge,  s.  [Prob.,  from  jstVfc and  ridge.] 
A  tumour  on  the  biick  of  cattle,  a  wornil. 

pick'-er-ing-ite,  s.  [After  Mr.  John  Pick- 
ering ;  sutl".  -ite  (^.Min.).'} 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  masses  of  long 
fibres  or  acicular  crystallizations.  Mono- 
clinic  (?).  Hardness,  1 ;  lustre,  silky  ;  colour, 
white  ;  taste,  bitter  to  astringent.  Compos.  : 
sulphuric  acid,  37-3;  alumina,  12"0  ;  mjignesia, 
4-6  ;  water,  46-1  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula. MgO:sO3+Al2O3,3S03+22HO.  Found 
near  Iquique,  Peru. 

•  pic-ker-oon',  s.     [Picaroon.) 

•  pick'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  j^ick;  -ery.] 

1.  A  theft,  a  thieving,  the  stealing  nf  trifles. 

"Here  are  fortie  brables  and  pickeri-s  done  about 
thi^  towne  more  in  any  one  liaye."—  *'erv?.  Fleetwood 
In  £tlis:  Ori(f.  I.rttrra,  ser.  u.,  voL  iil..  p.  89. 

^  It  is  possible  pickery  here  may  be  for 
Pickery  =  bickerings. 

2.  A  place  where  cotton  is  picked,    (^mer.) 

pick-et,   "  piquet,  5.     [Fr.  pi^iief,  dimin.  of 
pic  =  a,  pickaxe  ;  Sp.  piquete  ;  Ital.  picchetto.] 
,       L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  stake  to  which  a  horse  is  tethered. 

2.  A  narrow  board  pointed,  used  in  making 
fences  ;  a  pale  of  a  fence. 


3.  Two  or  more  men,  belonging  to  a  trades- 
uniiin,  set  to  watch,  intimidate,  or  annoy,  tlie 
men  working  in  a  shop  not  belonging  to  the 
union. 

"The  atrikere  have  posted  pickeU  at  all  Btationa." — 
Evening  Stamlard.  Dec.  19,  1885. 

*4.  A  game  at  cards.     [Piquet.] 

*5.  A  form  of  punishment  consisting   in 

making  the  offender  staud  with  one  foot  on  ft 

pointed  stake. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fortification  : 

(1)  A  stake  with  a  sharpened  end,  used  in 
laying  off  ground  for  fortilications. 

(2)  A  stake  sharpened  at  both  ends ;  one 
driven  into  tlie  ground  and  the  other  acting 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  tl'.e  enemy. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  A  guard  posted  in  front  of  an  army  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  au 
outlying'picket. 

(2)  A  body  or  detachment  of  troops  kept 
fully  equipped  and  ready  in  a  camp  for  im- 
mediate service  in  case  nf  alarm  or  of  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy  ;  an  inlying-picket. 

(3)  A  guard  or  detachment  of  men  seat  out 
to  bring  in  men  who  have  exceeded  their 
leave. 

3.  Surveying: 

(1)  A  statf  used  with  a  surveying  chain  by 
the  leader  aud  follower,  being  passed  through 
the  end  rings. 

(2)  A  marking  stake  to  indicate  positions  or 
stations. 

picket-clamp,  s.  A  device  to  hold 
pales  while  being  dressed  to  shape. 

picket-fence,  s.  A  fence  made  of  pickets 
or  pales. 

picket-guard,  s.  A  guard  or  detach- 
ment oi  men  alwuys  in  readiness  in  case  of 
alarm. 

picket-pin,  s. 

Manege:  An  iron  pin  about  fourteen  inches 
long,  used  for  picketing  horses. 

picket-pointer,  .<;.  A  machine  for  dress- 
ing the  heads  of  feuce-i'ickets  or  pales. 

pick'-et,  v.t.     [PicKCT,  s.) 

1.  To  fortify  or  protect  with  pickets  or 
pointed  stakes. 

"The  old  picketed  and  baationed  forta  are  dir 
appe-irlug."— i>«ii«:/  Standard,  Nov.  i.  1895. 

2.  To  inclose  or  fence  in  with  narrow-pointed 
boards  or  pales. 

3.  To  fasten  or  tether  to  a  picket  or  stake. 

4.  To  post  or  set  a  watch  on,  as  on  work- 
men.    [Picket,  s.,  I.  3.] 

"  They  pictrtcrf  the  men  coming  to  and  Roing  from 
Mr.  R.'s  ihoi>a-"— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct,  21.  1S85. 
*o.  To  torture  by  compelUng  to  stand  with 
one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake. 

*  pick-e-te',  s.    [Pkotee.] 

*  pick'-^ult,  *  picke-fault,  s.  [Eng.  pick, 
and/aw/r]  One  who  is  ready  to  find  fault ;  a 
censorious  person. 

"Kebuke.ind  correct  pic**/iiWre»."—rii>M-  Inttrue- 
tion  of  a.  Christian  Woman,  bk.  iiL.ch.  vi, 

pick'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.     [Pick,  v.] 
A^  As  pr.  2)ar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4  s  adject  iv>e  : 
L  Pecking. 

2.  Choosing,  selecting,  gathering. 

*  3.  Souglit  out  industriously  ;  far-fetched. 
(Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1.) 

*  4.  Nice,  leisurely. 

•'  He  was  too  warm  on  picklnff  work  to  dwell." 

Dryden :  .i  btaiom  A  Achitophel.  IL  4IS. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  pecking  or  breaking  with  a 
pick  or  other  sharp  instrument. 

2  The  act  of  choosing,  selecting,  gathering, 
&c. 

"  Get  rid  of  those  who  persist  in  careless  pick'mtj  as 
soon  as  possible.  "—ScriftHer  J  Magazine,  April,  18bu, 
p.  *i30. 

3.  That  which  is  picked  up  or  gleaned. 
(Used  in  both  senses  of  the  best  or  pick  of  auy- 
tliing,  and  the  refuse  of  anything.) 

4.  Perquisites.  (Generally  used  of  something 
not  too  honestly  obtained.) 

"  Lawyer  Jcrn)yn  had  hla  picking  out  of  the  estate." 
— Oearge  EUot:  Felix  Bolt.    (Introd.) 


*5.    {PI-):    Pulverized  oystar'Shells,  osoA 
for  making  walks. 
6.  A  hard-burned  brick. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cloth  Manuf. :  One  of  the  finishing  pro- 
cesses of  cloth.  It  is  subjecttd  to  a  strong 
light,  and  all  blemishes  removed  from  ita 
surface  by  tweezers.  Spots  which  have 
escaped  the  action  of  the  dye  are  touched 
with  dye  by  a  caniel's-hair  brush. 

2.  Fibre:  A  process  in  which  devilled  wool 
is  examined  for  foreign  matters  and  impuri- 
ties. 

3.  Metall. :  Rough  sorting  of  ore. 
picking-peg,  5. 

Wearing :  The  piece  which  strikes  the  8hat> 
tie  and  drives  it  through  the  shed. 

picking-Stick,  s. 

Weai-ing:  The  picker-staff  for  driving  the 
shuttle  of  a  power-loom. 

pic -kle  (1),  "  pik-iL  *  pyk-yl,  s.    [Duft. 

pekel  =  pirkle,  brine  ;  Low  Uer.  pekel.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  A  solution  of  salt  and  water  in  which 
fish,  flesh,  vegetables,  &c.,  are  preserved; 
brine. 

"  Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickU."— 
Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

(2)  Vinegar,  sometimes  impregnated  with 
spices,  in  which  vegetables,  fish,  oysters,  &c, 
are  preserved. 

(3)  Vegetable  or  other  substances  preserved 
in  pickle. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Aposition  of  difficulty  or  disorder  ;  a  dis- 
agreeable or  embarrassing  position  ;  a  plight, 
a'tix. 

*'  How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  t" 

.Shakiip. ;  Tcmpa$,  V.  L 

(2)  A  troublesome  child.    {Culloq.) 
IL  Founding: 

1.  A  bath  of  dilute  sulph«ric  acid  to  remoTd 
the  sand  aud  impurities  from  the  surface. 

2.  The  pickle  for  brass  castings  previous  te 
lacquering  is  dilute  nitric  acid. 

^  To  have  a  rod  in  pickle  Jbr  any  one :  To 
have  a  beating  or  scolding  in  reserve  for  one. 

"  pickle-herring,  s. 

L  Lit.:  A  pickled  herring. 

2.  Fig. :  A  merry-andrew,  a  buffoon,  a  zany. 
(Cf.  Addison:  Spectator,  No.  47.) 

"The  first  [competitor]  was  a  ploughman.  Thj 
ptchlc-herring,  butvcver.  found  the  way  to  shake  bim. 
—Addison:  Spectator,  No.  179. 

pic'-kle  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  of  pi'^fe  ;  as  much  as 
a  bird  would  pick  up  at  once.]  A  small 
quantity  of  anything  ;  a  grain.     (Scotch.) 

"  But  what's  the  use  o'  looking  sae  glum  and  gluncb 
about  apicUe  banes?"— Soo«:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

pic'-kle  (3),  s.    [PicLE.] 

pic -kle  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Pickle  (1),  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  preserve  in  pickle  or  brine;  to  treat 
with  pickle  ;  to  soak  in  brine. 

"  They  vae  to  pickle  them  with  vinegar  and  salt." 
—Backluyt:    Voyages,  ii.  IKk 

*  2.  To  imbue  thoroughly  with  any  quality. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  chemicals  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  [PiCKLt;(l),  s.,  II. 1 

4.  To  give  an  antique  appearance  to  ;  to 
prepare  and  make  up  an  imitation  and  sell  it 
as  genuine.  (Said  of  copies  or  imitations  of 
paintings  by  the  old  masters.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  preserve  vegetable  or  other 
substances  by  pickling. 

•  pic'-kle  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  pick,  v. ;  frequent 

.sutl'.  -le.] 

A.  2'rans, :  To  pick  frequently. 

"  HiB  teeth  he  pickles.'  Sylvester. 

B,  Intrans.:  To  eat  mincinglyor  squeam- 
ishly. 

%  To  jyickle  In  one's  ain  pock-Tieuk:  To  supply 
one's  self  from  one's  own  means.    (Scotch.) 

"Pickle  in  your  ain  pock-neuk.'—Seott :  Eob  Rof, 
cb.  xxxiiL 

pic'-kled (leas el), 7X1. par. fto.  [Pickle,*.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  itdj'-^ctir'e : 

1,  Lit. :  Preserved  in  pickle  or  brine. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
M*,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  f&U :  try. 


:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6t» 
Syrian.    »,  Od  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  2.  Fi'j.  :  Thoroughly  imbued  with  bad 
qualitii.'.s ;  loguish. 

"  A  f/iekleti  dog— I  ahall  ner«r  forget  him."— /"argi*- 
har:  /itcruilirijf  Officer,  v. 

pick'-lock,  "  pick'-looUe,  s.  [Kng.  pick, 
v.,  ami  lock.] 

1.  An  instniniPiit  by  wliich  a  lock  is  opened 
or  pii'ked  without  the  key. 

"  We  liavo  fouud  ujKrn  tilm,  »Ir,  a  Btmnge  picklock," 
— Shakfsp.  :  Hmunrv for  Slt'intre,  iiL  'j. 

2.  A  person  who  picks  or  opens  locks  ;  a 
thief. 

"  Ue  WAS  a  fiicktockt.  and  a  false  nirl«t. "—(Fffion  ; 
Arte  of  /iheforiifif,  (ol.  HI. 

•  3.  Any  means  of  obtaining  admission  or 
•ntraut-e. 

"  An  office  key.  a  in'rklock  to  a  place." 

Cuip/i^r;  SxpottulatU>n,  S79. 

•  pick'-nick,  s.    [ricsi.-.j 
*pick-ois,  'plck-oys. «.    [Pickaxe.] 

*  pick'-pen-ny.  s.  [Eng.  pick,  and  penny.] 
A  misi^r,  a  skintlint,  a  sharper. 

"  Sfiidliig  out  ftud  disnening  tlipse  btrda  of  hla  to 
be  his  huuKry  t'ii-kpentiiet  througUuut  .  .  .  the  oiii> 
pire."— ff.  Mort:  ^yttery  of  Iniquity,  bk.  IL.  ch.  ix-,  J  8. 

pick'-poc-ket,  s.  [Kng.  pick,  and  pocket.] 
One  who  picks  pockets;  one  who  steals  from 
the  pockets  of  others. 

"That  half-guilty  affrctntinn  of  indllTerence  irltb 
which  the  pickpocket  wHlka  past  the  pullcemau."— 
UaUy  Telegriiph.  Nov.  25,  1866. 

*  pick' -poc-ket  ism.  s.  [Eng.  pickpocket: 
'is7n.]   The  act  or  piacUce  of  picking  pockets. 

'■  Suliject  to  the  chiirfe  of  pickpocketitm."—S.  A. 
Pm     M'lr-jnulia,  cUxxviii. 

•  pick'purse,  pycke  parcOp  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
pick,  and  purse.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  steals  the  purse,  or 
from  the  purse,  of  another. 

"At  liAud,  quoth  plckimri«.''—Shake$p.:  I  Btmy 
IV..  u-  1. 

2.  Hot.  :  Capsella  Bursa-Pastoris. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Mercenary,  fraudulent. 

"  Th:it  pyckepurce  autliorltle  uiuat  be  borne  with 
all,'*~/i^,  OarUner:  Of  True  Ohedience.  fol.  37, 

•pick-quar-rel,    "  pycke -quar-rel,  s. 

[Li!^'.  pick,  and  (/»arre".  ]  One  ready  to  pick 
quarrels  ;  a  quarrelsome  person. 

"  All  bis  lyf's  a  jiyrkequarrel  aud  a  crtiell  and  vn- 
righteous  hloudahedder'  —  Tyndall :  Worki,  p.  S49. 

*pii;k -thank,5.  <fca.     [Eng.  pick,  and  thank.] 

A.  As  sithst.  :  An  officious  person  who  does 
wliat  he  is  not  asked  to  do  for  the  sake  of 
currying  favour  ;  a  llattcrer,  a  toady. 

"  Smiling  picktKankt,  and  base  newsinouKen." 

Shaketp. :  I  Henry  /!'..  111.  1 

B.  As  adj. :  Flattering,  toadying,  officious, 
crin;^ing, 

'■  Bikse  idckVtank  flattery.'     namiel  .•  CtvU  Wara.  11. 

pick' -tooth,  s.     [Eng.  pick,  and  tooth.] 

'  I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  instrument  fur  picking 
or  cleaning  the  Icctl. ;  a  toothpick. 

'■  He  care  him  his  case  of  pii-ktefth  "— /?p.  of  St, 
Aiapfi.  in  Four  Cenluriet  of  BnglUh  Lelttrt,  p.  116. 

2.  ii('(. ;  Ammi  Visnago. 

PIck'-wic'U,  s.  [Fron)  tho  chief  character  in 
iJickens'  i'ickwick  Papers.]  A  small,  cheap 
cigar. 

Pick  wick-K-an,  a.  &  s.    (Pn-KwicK.) 

A-  As  adj.  :  Peitaining  or  relating  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  tho  hero  of  tho  Pickwick  Papers. 
Used  espec.  in  tho  phrase,  a  Pickwickian  sense, 
that  is,  a  merely  technical,  parliamentary,  or 
constructive  sense. 

"  He  had  iiard  the  word  in  tta  Pickvickian  aeo-se." — 
Pirkoni     I'tikwirk.  ch.  1. 

B.  Assuhst. :  A  member  of  the  Pickwick  Club. 

"  That  hoiioumble  Pickwicki^in  whose  voice  be  hiuj 
Ju«l  he^tA."— Dickens:  Pickieick.  ch.  i. 

pIc'  lo  (lO  a.H  9I),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  per- 
b.'iji-*  a  lorm  of  inivjle  (q.v.).]  A  Hiruill  \nvvi- 
of  land  enclosed  with  a  hedge;  an  inclosun-, 
a  clusc.     Written  also  fickle  and  j>ightel. 

pIc'-n!o.  '  plqno  nlquo.  '  plck'-niok,  s. 

fi.  a.  [Ktyni.  draihtfuf;  the  tirst  element  is 
prob.  /'(>/:.  V.  =  to  cat.] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  Originally  an  entert-altiirnnt 
to  which  each  gncst  contrihuteil  liis  shair  ; 
now  a  plennure  party  the  memlnirs  of  wlin-Ii 
cany  with  thf-in  provisions  on  an  excnrslnn 
Into  tlie  country,  tec. 

"A  must  delightful  wati-r  picnic."— Daily  lelramph. 


B.  -Is  adj.:  Engai^ed  in  a  picnic;  used  at 
or  for  a  picnic  :  as,  a  picnic  party. 

plcnic-bisoults,  s.  pi.  A  kind  of  sioiill 
swcel  biscuit. 

pic'-nic,  v.i.    [Picnic,  ».]    To  attend  or  go  to 

a  picnic  ;  to  have  a  picnic. 

pic-mc-or,  pick  -nicker,  *.  [Eng.  pic- 
nic; -er.]  One  who  goes  ou  or  joins  in  a 
picnic. 

"  AatoDlsh  the  other  pteknickfrt  by  laughing  rmther 

wildly."'— /)ai7y  Teicgraph.  Jan.  12.  1806. 

pi'-c6,  3.  [Sp.]  A  peak  ;  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain. 

pic'-6-liue,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps 
fruiu  Lat.  picens  =  ma<1e  of  pitch  ;  olicum)  = 
oil,  and  suU'.  -iiie  {Chem.).] 

Cliftn.  :  C6H7N.  A  volatile  base,  isomeric 
with  aniline,  discovered  in  1840  by  Anderson 
iu  coal-naphtha  and  in  bone-oil,  and  readily 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  acrolein- 
ammonia.  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid, 
whicii  does  not  freeze  at  0°,  sp.  gr.  '96V  atO°,  is 
miscible  with  water,  and  boils  at  135*.  The 
salts  of  picoline  are  crystjilline,  very  soluble, 
and  readily  decomposed  by  fixed  alkalis,  with 
separation  of  the  base. 

pic'-dt,  5.  [Fr.]  A  little  loop  or  lob  used  to 
ornament  needle-made  laces  of  all  kinds,  and 
often  introduced  into  embroidery. 

pi-CO'-tah,  s.  [Hind.]  A  kind  of  sweep  used 
in  India'  to  raise  water  for  irrigation,  tlw!  beam 
having  a  stepi>ed  foot-way,  along  which  the 
operator  walks  to  oscillate  the  beam. 

pic-O-tee',  «.  (Fr.  picote  =  pricked,  marked.] 
Bat.  ;  A  hardy  garden  variety  of  Diunthns 
Canjophyllus.  It  is  imaller  tiian  the  Carna- 
tion. The  margins  of  the  petals  are  .serrated  ; 
the  colours  principally  yellow  and  white 
spotted. 

pic'-O-tite,  s.  [After  Pieot  de  Lapeyrouse, 
who  tirst  described  it;  sufl".  -ite  (jl/i/i.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Spinel  (q.v.),  containing 
over  7  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 
Sp.  gr.  4-08;  colour,  black  ;  lustre,  brilliant, 
Represented  by  the  formula.  (MkOFcOXAI-jO;), 
FeoOs.CrnOs).  Occuis  in  minute  crystals  and 
grains  disseminated  in  Lherzolite  (q.v.), 

pic'-quet  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Piquet.] 

pi  -era,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  medicine  made  of  aloes ; 
Or.  TTtKpa  (pi^■ra)  =  an  antidote,  from  niKpo^ 
(pikros)  =  sharp,  bitter,  pungent.] 

Med. :  An  officinal  powder,  containing  four 
parts  of  aloes  ami  one  of  canella.  Used  in 
Europe  as  au  electuary,  aud  in  America  as  a 
cathartic. 

pi-Crse'-n^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr,  irtKpaCvut 
{pikrainu)=  to  make  sharp,  or  bitter.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Simarubaceie,  tribe  Ailan- 
thca*.  Picrcena  excdsa  is  a  tree  lifty  or  sixty 
feet  high,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves, 
common  in  Jamaica.  It  furnishes  Jamaica 
quassia  and  the  quassia  chips  of  commerce. 
[Quassia.] 

pi-cr^im'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  picr(ic):  aTn(,nu>nia), 
and  sutf.  -ic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
picric  acid  and  ammonia. 

plcramlo-aeld,  s. 

Chem.:  CeHnNiiO;!  =  C,tn;,(NII.>)(NO.j)oO. 
Dinitro-pheiiamic  acid.  Proiiurol  liy  pas.sing 
Bulphydric  gas  through  a  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  picric  acid  Ui-utraliscd  with 
ammonia,  and  deromposiiig  tlie  animonium- 
picramate  with  acetic  acid.  It  crystJillizes  in 
beautiful  red  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  Itl-O",  and 
solidities  to  a  crystalline  mass  lui  cooling.  It 
unites  readily  with  bases,  forming  salts  which 
are  mo.stly  cryHtiitline. 

pic'-ra-mido,  «.     [Eng.  ;>iVr(ic),  and  amide.] 
Cli^'m.:      C,iir<.\0.j);,Nlh..      Trinitraniline. 
Obtained  by  the  a<-Iion  of  aMiinonia  on  picryl- 
chloride.     It  fm  nis  ilark  grocn  or  violet  crys- 
tals, which  nifU  at  188". 

pio-ram-m6'-ni-fim>  s.  [Eng.  ;ncr(iV),  ami 
ammonium.] 

Chem.:   CeHijNa  =  ^*^'{{*^' "  } N.,.      A    tri- 

ammonium,  the  iodide  of  which  ih  obtained  by 
tho  action  of  hyilrio<lic  arid  <m  jiicric  achl. 
It  deli((tiesccs  and  becomes  resinous  ou  expo- 


sure to  light,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  from  the  latter  solution  is  precipitated  iQ 
till-  resinous  state  by  ether.  Picrammouium 
has  nut  yet  been  isolated. 

pi-cr^m'-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  iri«p«(pifco«)  =  bittar, 
and  Safxvoi  (th'amnos)  =a  shrub.] 

Bot.  :  A  l.irgc  genus  of  Ailanthca-,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Tall  shniltswith  unequally 
pinnate  leaves  and  large  racenu-is  of  red 
(lowers.  Tho  l>ark  oT  Picramnia  dlitita,  a  small 
Brazilian  tree,  is  subacrid,  and,  acconiiiig  to 
Martins,  is  given  as  a  substitute  for  casca^ 
rilla.  An  infusion  of  P.  antiflesmM  fumishea 
the  majo  bitters  of  the  West  Indian  negroes, 

pio-r&ni'-yl,  s.     [Eng.  picr(ic).  and  amyl.] 
Chfm. :  The  name  applied  by  IJerzelius  to 
stilbene  or  hydride  of  stilbyl.     {Watts.) 

pic-ra-nal -fime, .«.  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eng. 
analcime.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Analcime  (q.v.),  which 
yielded  Bechi  (as  a  mean  of  two  an.ilysea) 
upwards  of  10  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  KouM 
in  the  rocks  of  Monte  Catini,  Tuscany. 

pic-ra-nis'-ic,  a,  [Eng.  picric,  and  (inwicj 
Derived  from  or  containing  picric  and  aniafo 
acids. 

pioranlsic-acld,  s. 

Cfiem. :  Cahour's  name  for  picric  acid. 

pi-crai^'-ma,  &,    [Gr.   n-itpacr/Aos  (ptkrasmoi') 

—  bitterness.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Simarubaceae,  tribe  Ailan- 
theie.  Picrasma  quassioides,  formerly  cdled 
Nima  quassioides,  a  lai-ge  scrdmbttug  t.hrub 
with  small  red  drupes,  is  bitter  aud  is  uaed  ia 
the  North  of  ludia  as  a  febrifuge. 

pi'-crate,  s.    [Eng.  picr(ic) ;  -aU.\ 
Cfu-iJi.  :  A  salt  of  picric  acid. 

pic'-ric,  a.     [Eng.  picr{in);  -ic.]    Having  tn 

iutensely  bitter  taste. 

picric-acid,  5.    [Carbazotic-acid.] 

pi'-crin,  s.  [Gr.  irtKpoi  (pikros)  =  bitter  ;  -im 
iawm.).] 

Chem. :  A  slightly  bitter  substance  obtained 
by  lUdig  from  foxglove,  JJigitulis  jmri>urecL 
It  1ms  a  yellowj.sli-brown  colour,  is  crystalline, 
aud  soluble  in  Wiiier,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

pio'-ris,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  niKpU  (ptkris)^ 
succory,  endive.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cichoraccfie,  tribe  Scor- 
zoncreie.  Involucre  of  many  compact,  upright, 
equal  scales,  with  several  small  exttTnai  linear 
ones.  Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  and  the 
inner  hairs  feathery.  Achcues  ti-an»vtrsely 
striate,  with  scarcely  any  Iwak,  Species  ab»:)ut 
twenty,  from  Europe  and  temperate  parts  of 
Asia.  Que,  I*icris  hierQcioidvit,iiU  European  \seed, 
is  two  or  thit'o  feet  hijjb,  lias  yellow  llowors, 
apiwuring  from  July  to  September,  and  is  fouud 
at  road  sides  and  iu  the  corners  of  fields. 

pic' -rite,  a.      [Gr.  ircupd?  (pifrros)  =  bitter; 

sulV,  -He  (Min.);  Ger.  pikrit.] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  by  Tschermak  to  ■ 
rock,  consisting  principally  of  olivine  and  au- 
gite.  with  sometimes  h(u-nblende,  fel-spar,  and 
magnetite.     First  found  at  Tesclien,  iSilesia, 

piO-r©-,  pr^.     [PicRir.] 

pic-rO'di'lu'-md-gcno,  a.  [Pref.  picro-; 
ItJil.  aHum{Ln)o  —  alunuua,  and  Gr.  y***  (j/en), 
base  of  yevi'dui  (geniiau)=  Ut  produce.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  approaching  in  compositioo 
to  Pickerinuitu  (q.v.).  Crystallization  mono- 
clinic  or  triclinic  ;  colour,  white,  sttmeitmea 
tinted  rose-red  ;  streak,  white  ;  Bemitmn.slu> 
cent;  tuste,  acid,  bitter.  Compos.  :  sulplnirio 
aci'l.  Li0'80  ;  alumina,  1)48;  magnesia,  7  36; 
water,  4ii';j(i  =  100,  yiflding  the  ftirmnla, 
'.^MgSO^-t- 1  Alo]S30|;.-f28a(i.  Fusesin  Its  water 
of  crystallization.  Occurs  in  stalact it ii- forms, 
also  its  nodular  masses  with  a  Ilbums  radiat* 
ing  structui-c,  witli  native  sulphur,  Ac,  in 
tho  Vigneria  mine,  Elba. 

pic-r6-oy-&n'-io.  a.    (Pref.  ptero-.  and  Eng. 
cilitnic.]      Deriveil   from 
aii<l  cyanic  acid.H. 

picrocyanio  acid, ». 

i/um.:  t\l!^N'.o,i.  Isopurpurioacld,  Plcm- 
cyannc  acid.  lhtkn>>wii  ut  the  free  st^il*-.  but 
\U  putaMsic  salt,  C^lI,KNaO(|,  Is  obUiinol  by 
heattuK    t^i    00*   a   mixture   of    two    parts  of 


or  containing  pictdo 


bo^  hS^ ;  potlt.  j6^l :  oat,  90II,  chorus,  fhixi,  bonch  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  09  ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  Of ist.    ph  =  C 

-olan.  -tlon  =  Shan,    -tion,  -slon  -  shun  ;  -(Ion.    slon  ^  zhiin.    -oious.    tlous,    slous  -  shuo.      bio,    dlo,  «*kc.  -  b^l,  dpi. 
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picroerythrin— picture 


pocassic  cyaniile  ami  one  part  picric  acid.  It 
forms  brownish-reii  scales  of  metallic  green 
lustre,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  In  the  dry  state 
It  explodes  violently  when  heated. 

itfc-ro-e-r^th'-rin,  s.  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eng. 
trythHn,] 

Chem. :  CisHigOy.  A  bitter  crystalline  botiy 
produced,  together  vnth  orselliuic  acid,  by 
the  action  of  boiling  water  on  erytlirin.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in 
etlier,  and  when  boiled  with  lime  water  is 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  orcin,  and 
erythritc. 

pic-r6-flu'-it«,  s.  [PreL  picro-;  Eng. /u<(w); 
and  suff.  -He  (Min.).'\ 

Min. :  An  amoriihous  mineral,  with  a  dull, 
greasy  lustre.  Two  analyses  yielded  varying 
amounts  of  silica,  with  protoxide  of  iron, 
magnesia,  lime,  water,  and  fluorine.  Found 
at  Lupikko,  Finland.  Dana  suggests  that  it 
is  probably  a  mixture. 

pic-r6-gly'-9i-6n,  s.  [Pref.  picro-;  Eng. 
glyc(erine),  and  sulT.  -ion.\    (Dulcamakin.] 

pic-ro-li'-Chen-iil,  s,  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eng. 
lichenin.\ 

Chem.. :  A  colourless,  crj-stalline  substance 
extracted  from  Variolaria  amara  by  alcohol. 
It  is  inodorous,  very  bitter,  permanent  in  the 
air,  sp.  gr.  1  170",  and  melts  at  100°;  is  in- 
soluble in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile 
oils,  and  carl>on  disulphide.  The  alcoholic 
solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

pic'-r6-lite,  «.  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Gr.  A*0os 
(lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  picrolit] 

Min. :  A  vari'.-ty  of  Serpentine  (q.v.),  oc- 
cnrring  in  masses  of  columnar  fibres,  some- 
wliat  rigid,  and  not  easily  flexible.  Colours 
various. 

pic-rd'-mer-ide,  5.    {Picromerite.] 

pic-ro'-xner-ite,  pic-rd'-mer-ide,  s. 

[Pref.  picro-:  Gr.  /j.epos  {7nei03)=.a  part,  and 
suff.  -iU,  -ide  (Min.) ;  Ger.  picromerit.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  as 
cr>'stals  and  crystalline  encrustations.  Hard- 
ness. 2*5  ;  cohtur,  whit«.  Compos. :  sulphuric 
acid,  39'S ;  magnesia,  99  ;  potash,  23*o  ;  water, 
26"8=:100,  corresjionding  with  the  formula, 
KOS03+MgOSO:t+6IIO.  Found  in  the  cr.iter 
of  Vesuvius  with  other  sublimed  products 
after  the  eruption  of  1S55.  Also  occurs  at 
the  Stassfurtli  salt  mine. 

pic-rd-phar-mac'-o-Ute,  a,  [Pref.  picro-, 
and  Eng.  pharmacoliU,] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  Pharmacolite 
(q. v.),  from  Riechelsdorf,  Silesia.  It  cont^tins, 
however,  arsenic  acid,  46"97 ;  lime,  'J4'6J ; 
magnesia.  3"22;  oxide  of  cobalt,  1"0;  waU-r, 
23-iiS  =  9S-S2,  thus  yielding  the  formula, 
(CaOML:0)5-2As05+  12H0.  It  is  probably,  as 
Dana  suggests,  a  mixture. 

pic'-ro-phyll,  pic-ro-phyl'-lite,  5.  [Pref. 
picro-;  Gr.  t^uAAoc  iphullon)  =  a,  leaf;  and 
suff.  -ite  {Min.);  Ger.  picrophyll;  Sp.  picro- 
Jila.] 

Min. :  An  altered  pyroxene,  found  at  Sala, 
Sweden. 

pi-cro-rhiz'-a,  s.  [Gr.  irixpo?  (pikros)=z 
bitter,  and  pi'sa  (rhiza)  =  a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacese,  tribe 
DigitaleaB.  Tlie  bitter  roots  of  Picrorkiza 
Kurroa,  a  small  plant  witli  blue  flowers,  are 
used  in  India  as  a  febrifuge  and  poweiful  tonic. 

pic-ros'-mine,  s.  [Pref.  picr(o)- ;  Gr.  utr^ij 
(osHi?)'=  smell,  and  suff.  -inc.  {Mln.).'\ 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
In  cleavable  or  tibro-columnai"  masses.  Hard- 
ness, 2-5  to  3;  sp.  gi\  2-66;  lustre,  cleavage 
Haces  pearly,  elsewhere  vitreous ;  colour, 
greenish-white,  daik-green,  gray;  streak, 
white,  when  moistened  gives  out  a  bitter 
argillaceous  smell.  Compos.  :  silica,  5o"l  ; 
niau'ncsia,  30 "7  ;  water,  S'2  =  100  ;  hence  the 
formula.  MgOSiOj-f  ^IIO.  Found  associated 
with  magnetite,  near  Pressnitz,  Bohemia 

pic-ro-ta'-nite,  s.  [Pref.  picm- ;  prob.  Eng. 
(tiyan^iwn),  and  suff.  -Ue  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.v.), 
which  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
miignesia,  the  formula  being  (FeOMgO)Ti02. 


Sp.  gr.  4-293  to  4'313.    Found  at  Warwick, 
New  York. 

pic-ro-teph'-ro-ite,  ».  [Pref.  picro-,  and 
Eng.  tephroite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Tephroite  (q.v.),  in 
which  part  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
replaced  by  magnesia. 

pic-ro-thoin' -son-it e  (th  as  t),  ».  [Pref. 
picro-,  and  Eng.  thomsnnitc] 

Min, :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite  (q.v.).  found 
in  raagnesian  rocks  in  Tuscany,  in  which  the 
soda  constituent  is  replaced  by  magnesia. 
Compos.  :  silica,  40"36  ;  alumina,  31'25;  mag- 
nesia, 6"26 ;  lime,  10'99;  soda  and  potasli, 
0-29 ;  water,  10-79=99-94,  vielding  the  formula, 
(CaOMgO)3Sia3+2iAl203Si03-f4iHO. 

pic-ro-tox'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  picrotox^in) ;  -ic.] 
(Contained  in  or  derived  from  picrotoxin. 

plcrotoxic-aoid,  $. 

Chern.  ;  The  name  given  by  Pelletier  and 
Couerbe  to  picrotoxin,  bfcauae  it  unites  with 
metallic  oxides.    (IKctUs.) 

pic-ro-tox'-in,  «.  [Pref.  picro-,  and  Eng. 
toxin.] 

Chem.  :  C12H14O5.  The  poisonous  principle 
of  Cocculns  nuiicus  (q.v.),  aud  extracted  from 
that  berry  by  means  of  hot  alcohol.  It  is 
inodorous,  intensely  bitter  and  neutral  to 
test-papers,  crystallizes  in  stellate  groups  of 
needles,  dillicultly  soluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  warm  fixed 
oils.  With  baryta,  lime,  and  lead  oxide  it 
forms  uncrystallizable  compounds  wliich  are 
difficult  to  purify. 

pi'-cryl,  s.    [Bng.  piaiic);  -yl] 

Chem.  :  CGni.(X02)3.  Tlie  hypothetical 
radiial  of  picric  aciil. 

picryl-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H2(N02>3C1.  A  yellow  substance, 
poiwessing  an  agreeable  odour,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  ]>entachloride  on 
picric  acid.  It  is  solublein  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  is  decomposed  on  heating. 

PlCt, «.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  Pic(i  =  painted  people, 
pictus,  pa.  par.  of  piHgo=to  paint.  Trench 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  probably  au  alter- 
ation oi  a  Celtic  word,  since  the  Romans  saw 
painted  and  tattooed  savages  before  they  pene- 
trated as  far  north  as  Britain.) 

1.  One  of  a  race  of  people  who  anciently 
inhabited  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  Their 
origin  is  doubtful. 

*  2.  One  who  paints  his  body  or  any  part  of 
it.    (SteeU.) 

pfct-ar'-nie,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   The  great 

tern.     (Scotch.) 

•Picf-ish,  a.  [Eng,  Pict :  -isk.]  Pertaining 
to  or  reseinliling  the  Picts. 

"The  Oothic  moo&rch  and  the  PictUh  p«er.' 

Hyron:  Curse  o/ Mtiterva. 

picf-ite,  s.  [After  a  M.  Pict(et),  who  first 
desi-nited  the  rock  which  contained  it;  suff. 
-iU{Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Delametherie  to 
some  small  reddish  crystals,  which  were  found 
in  the  protogine  of  Formenaz  and  Chamouni, 
bnt  which  proved  to  be  Titanite  (q.v.). 

pic'-to-grapll,  s  A  pictorial  symbol  orei^n, 
or  a  collection  of  such,  making  up  a  record  vr 
Btory. 

tpiC-tO-grapSl'-iC.a.  [Lat.  picfMS=  painted, 
and  Eng.  ijraphic]  Expressing  ideas  by  means 
of  pictures  or  hieroglyphics. 

"  They  .  .  .  were  ficcaatomed  constantly  to  employ 
theiincicDtptrfojrMwhtcnietbod." — Brinton:  Mythtof 
the  Seta  n'orld,  ch.  I. 

pic-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  pictorins,  from  pictor 
=  a  painter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  picture  cr 
pictures  ;  forming  pictures ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  picture ;  illustrated  by  or  represented  in 
pictures. 

pictorial-Uohen,  s. 

Bot  (PI.) :  The  tribe  Graphidei  (q.v.). 

pic-tbr'-i-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  pictorial;  -ly.] 
In  a  pictorial  manner ;  by  means  of  pictures 
or  engravings. 

*pic-t6r'-ic,  •pic-tor-xc-al,  o.  [Lat. 
pictor=a  painter;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -tea?.] 
Pictorial. 


Picts,  S.  pi.      [PiCT.J 

Plots*  bouse,  i. 

Archeol.  (PI.) :  Small  stone  houses  baOt 
underground  in  Scotland,  probably  as  places 
of  concealment  during  war  or  other  dangers, 
[Bruoh.] 

* pic-tur-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  puUjtr(e) ;  -abltJ\ 
Capable  of'being  pictured  or  painted. 

•  pic'-tni-ral,  a.  ks,     [Eng.  picturie);  -al.\ 
Am  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  pio 
tures ;  represented  by  pictures  ;  pictoriaL 

"  Hormce  Walpote  .  .  .  Hks  tracrf  the  history  of 
g&rdeuiag  la  a  pictural  »t:uae.'—JSooU.'  Proat  Workt, 
xxi.  8u. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  picture,  a  representation. 

"Painted  fitre  .  .  .  viih  picturaU 
Of  magistrates."       Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IL  Ix.  U. 

pic'-ture,  s.  [Lat.  pictura  =the  art  of  paint- 
ing, a*  painting  ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  pic/Krtu, 
fut.  par.  oipingo-=to  paint;  Fr.  pcinturt; 
Sp.  &  Port,  pintiira;  Ital.  pintura,  pittura.] 

*  1.  The  art  of  representation  by  drawing  or 
painting. 

"  Picture  is  the  LnveiitloD  of  heaven."— A«n  Jvnaon: 
Discoveries. 

*  2.  The  work  of  a  painter ;  painting. 

"Qaiutiliao.  when  he  saw  any  well-expresaed  ImaM 
of  grief  either  in  picturf  or  \ii  sculpture,  would  UAuaUy 
weep."— WoWon.'  lietnaiiis. 

3.  A  painting  or  drawing  exhibiting  the 
likeness  of  anything;  a  painted  representation 
of  any  natural  scene  or  action ;  a  likeness 
dr^wn  in  colours ;  a  likeness  generally ;  a 
drawing,  a  portrait. 

*  4.  A  representation  in  any  way ;  a  figure, 
a  model 

"The  young  king's  Picture  ^nt  ioMuA  in  herCloeet 
in  vii^iu-wax."— ZTowciZ;  Lettert.  p.  S9. 

5-  Any  resemblance  or  representation  either 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind ;  an  image. 

"  still  she  heard  him,  still  ht»  picture  form'd.' 

Tennj/aoTt :  Lancmlot  i  Klain^,  9SA. 

6.  A    representation    in    words ;    a    vivid 

description. 

"Mr.  How&rd,  we  crux  well  believe,  doei  not  intend 
to  overcharge  hia  pwrfure." — Eocnitij  Standard,  Oct  23, 
1385. 

picture-book,  s.  A  book  ornamented 
with  pictures. 

picture-cleaner,  s.  One  whose  business 
is  to  clean  and  restore  l.the  brightness  of 
colours  in  old  paintings  ;  a  picture-restorer. 

picture-documents,  s.  pi 

Anthrop.  ;  The  name  given  by  Tylor  to 
records  either  entirely  pictorial,  or  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  pictures  and  Sitariish  and 
Aztec  words  in  oMinary  writing,  which  con- 
tinued in  use  in  Mexico,  even  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, for  many  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Cortez,  and  for  the  interpretation  of  which 
special  officers  were  appointed. 

"  It  19  to  thia  tran^iition-period  that  we  owe  niAQr, 
perhapsmost,  of  thepi<4urv-dorortenC<sttll  preferred. 
—TylQr :  Early  BUt.  Mankind  (ed.  187SJ,  p.  9S. 

picture-frame,  s.     A  border,  more  or 

less  ornamented,  set  round  a  picture. 

picture -gallery,  s.  A  gallery  or  large 
room  in  whi'-h  pictures  are  hung  or  exhibited. 

"  In  this  great  pirturr-flalterg  of  Death." 

Long/flloto :  Golden  Legend,  w. 

picture-restorer,  >^.  [Pictdbe-clb&nbiuI 

picture-writing,  s. 

Anthropology : 

1.  Tbe  art  of  recording  events  and  sending 
messacres  by  means  of  pictures  representing 
the  things  or  actions  in  question,  (Tylor.)  It 
differs  from  the  hieroglyj'hics  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  that  none  of  the  pictures  are  phonetic. 

2.  The  record  of  an  event,  or  a  message 
sent,  by  a  pictorial  representation, 

"The  picture-tirriti/^t  are  not  only  almilar  t»  one 
anuther,  but  ."vre  like  what  children  mak.*  uiiL-iUKht. 
eveu  ill  civil ised  countries."— rjfior;  Sarin  Hut.  Man- 
kind (ed.  IS73J.  p.  68. 

pic'-ture,  v.t,     [Picture,  s.] 

1.  To  paint  or  draw  a  picture,  likeness,  or 

representation  of;  *o  represent  by  painting; 
to  represent  pictorially. 

"Where  yonr  true  image  pictured  Ilea." 

:>hakeip. :  Sonnet  U, 

2.  To  bring  or  form  before  the  mind's  eye ; 
to  form  an  ideal  representation  of;  to  image. 

3.  To  describe  in  a  vivid  manner ;  to  depicl 
vividly. 

"The  frolica  of  the  lie.*r garden  most  vividly  pie 
tured'—Kninht     Pict.  ffirt.  Eivj..  iL  BTS. 


fite,  <at,  fere,  amidst,  what.  fSU,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
OTt  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian.    »,  ca  =  e ;  oy  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 


picturelike— piece 
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4,  To  represent,  todestribe. 

"JuNtlgt!  Indeed  i^pictured  blind."— SOU lA :  Sermons. 
rtA.  TiL.Ber.  la 

5.  To  draw  or  form  pictures  or  representa- 
tions of  tliiiit;s  on. 

"The  ptrtur'-d  Rira.*  of  I^onihiitdy  decorated  the 
valla."— lytton  :  liieiai,  bit.  L,  ch.  Iv. 

pXc'-tnre-like,  n.  [Eug.  pic/wre;  -Xike.'i  Like 
a  picture ;  after  the  manner  of  a  pictnre. 

"It  wfts  no  better  Uuiii  jnctur^likeXo  hmig  by  the 
wmlL"— S/Kbt«(p. .-  CoriolanuM,  i.  a. 

•pic'-tU-rer,  «.  [Eng.  pictniie);  -«r.]  A 
painter". 

"Let  lue  gijc  to  the  plcturt-rt.  1  see  Koodly  faces  and 
unnever  tlie  fftyr^r,"— /;/»,  U'lll :  Contemjji. ;  Za^iheut. 

pic-tu-resque'  (que  as  k)»  a.  &  5.     [Ital. 

p(«of<sco,  from  r)ta(tra  =  a  pictura ;  Kr.  -pit- 
tores'nit.] 

A.  ^s  adjective: 

1.  Forming,  or  suited  for,  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture;  liavin><  that  qu:ility  wliicli  comprises 
the  materials  for  a  good  picture,  natural  or 
&rtifit_'ial. 

"Toa  hare  Tiewa  of  some  palnce,  or  church,  or 
•(jnnre.  or  fouiitttiu.  tlie  moat  pidnraquit  and  noble 
one  cm  iiiiagiiie."— Orrt^  .■  letter  from  Jloms,  April, 

2.  Ahonnding  witli  \ivid  and  striking 
Imagery  or  ideas;  graphic,  vivid:  as,  pictu- 
restpie  language. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  wliicih  is  picturesque ; 
that  which  comprises  the  mnterials  for  a  good 
picture,  natural  or  artificial,  consisting  of 
;inch  objects  as  present  a  variety  of  colours, 
and  an  agreeable  diversity  of  light  and  shade, 
and  are  found  in  what  is  termed  romantic 
Bcenery. 

"The  lo«era  of  the  picturesque  stttt  regret  the  wooda 
<si  oak  »iiiJ  arbutua,"— -IfiiCLitWaj/ ,-  Hint.  Ung.,  cb,  xii. 

pic  tu-resque'-ly  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng. 
jiicliiresque  ;  -ij/.]    In  a  picturesque  manner. 

pic-tu-resque'-ness  (que  as  k),  s.  [En?;. 
pict n'resque ;  -tu'SS.I  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  picturesque. 

"Hear  and  unaffected  rM"-raqueneu  of  language." 
—Iiaily  TeU-ffraph,  June  0.  1S85. 

•  pic-tu-resq'-uish  (q  as  k),  a.  fEng.  pic- 
turesfple:  -ish.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  picturesque. 

"That  waked  & pictureiqulsh  thought" 

CotnlM :  Dr.  Hi/ntax,  i  IB. 

•  pic'-tU-rize,  v.L  [Eng.  picturie)  ;  -ire.)  To 
picture*;  to  represent  in  or  by  a  picture;  to 
form  into  a  picture. 

pi-CUl',«.  [Chin.]  A  Chinese  weight  of  inSJ  lbs. 
It  IS  divided  into  luO  catties,  or  1,600  taels. 
iUso  called  Tan. 

•  pio'-n-let,&    [Eng.  dimin.,  tram  XiaL  yicua 

(q.v.)O 

Ornithology: 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Picumnns. 

2.  PI. :  The  Bub-family  Ticumnlnse  (q.v.). 

•pi-Cum-m'-n8B,».p^  [Mod.  lAi.picum,n{us); 
Lilt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Muir.  -inm.] 

Ornith:  Piculcts  ;  a  sub-family  of  PicidsR. 
Bill  short,  straii^ht,  cnmpreased;  win^;a 
rounded  ;  tail  short,  featiiers  broad,  roun'bd 
at  tlio  extremity.  Found  in  the  warmer  paits 
of  buih  heuiispliercs. 

pi-ciiin'-xiils,  5.    [A  Latin  deity,  the  personi- 

tlcalion  of  the  woudpeekcr.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Picuiu- 
tiina-  <q.v.).  llabitat,  Tropical  Aaia.  More 
usually  u  genua  of  Picidne  (q.v.). 

pi'-cu3,  5.    [I.rfit.  =  a  woodpecker.] 

1.  Ornith.:  Woodpecker  (q.v.)  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Picidte  (q.v.),  with  forty- 
two  species,  ranging  over  the  Pala-arctir, 
Oriental,  Nearctlc,  and  Neotropical  regions. 
Bill  cuneate, cylindrical;  cnlmen,  from  which 
the  htterul  riilgt-it  ure  renioved,  straight.  There 
ar«  niimerons  American  spociee,  among  wliich 
the  Flicker,  a  tommuu  woodpecker  of  the 
United  Stuton,  may  bo  wpcciully  nienlioued. 

2.  Palci^ont. :  From  the  Miocene  (?)  onward. 

pid'-ding-t5n~itc.  .t.  [After  Mr,  Pl.ldinglon, 
who  lirst  described  it ;  suff.  -ite  (W in.),  j 

Mill.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  constitut- 
ing the  ash-pray  mass  of  the  Shalka  meteoric 
fitune,  liaidness,  Cv'i ;  sp.  gr.  3'4i;j ;  fraftnre 
resinous;  contains  sir.all  grains  of  chromito. 
Analysis  yieklcd :  silica,  67'66;  i>rotoxide  of 


iron,  20-6S  ;  magnesia,  19"0  ;  lime,  1*53,  with 
a  trace  of  ahiinina  =  98-S4.  Dana  makes  it  a 
aub-species  of  AnthophyUite,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  composition. 

pid'-dle,  •  pid-del,  v.i.     [Another  form  of 
piddle  (q.v.).j 

•  1.  To  deal  in  or  concern  one's  self  with 
trifles ;  to  attend  to  trivial  matters  ;  to  be 
over  nice  or  precise. 

"  PidiMinu  about  theyr  bowe  and  ahaf  tea."— ^  tcham  : 
Toxojt/iiiut,  1'.  117. 

•  2.  To  pass  one's  time  cerelessly  or  lazily. 

*•  Content  with  little,  I  can  t^tUle  litre 
Uu  brocoll  and  mutton  round  the  year." 

pQpo :  B'jrace.  sat.  8. 

•  3.  To  piek  at  table ;  to  eat  daintily  or 
squeamishly  or  without  appetite. 

•■To»i(iJ/«lil£eft  lady  breeiling," 

Swijt:  ^tflhi  at  Woo^i  Park, 

i.  To  make  water ;  to  urinate. 

pid'-dler»  s.    [Eng.  piddl(e);  -er.J    One  who 
piddles. 

•  pid'-dUng.  a.     [Eng.  v^ddl{e) ;  -ing.'i     Tri- 
vial, petty,  frivolous,  minute,  paltry. 

"  ^ome  viddUvg  criticks  .  .  .  have  found  fault  with 
the  last  I  mcution*jd.'"— 7".  Bull:  QetiutTic  Luttcrt,  ii. 

2tl8. 

pid'-dock,  s.    [Etym,  doubtful ;  cf.  Wei.  pid 
=  a  tapering-point] 
Zool. :  The  molluscous  genus  Pholas  (q.v.). 

*  pide,  a.    [Pied.] 

pie  (1),  •  py©  (1)>  «.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ir. 
piijlie ;  Gael,  piijhe,  pigheann  =  a  pie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  A  fruit  or  meat  pasty  ;  an  article  of  food 
consisting  of  meat  or  fruit  baked  with  a  paste 
over. 

2.  A  mould  or  pit  for  preserving  potatoes, 
&c. ;  a  compost  heajt. 

n.  Print. :  A  mass  of  type  mixed  up  indis- 
criminately. 

%  (1)  To  go  to  pU:  To  be  mixed  up  indis- 
criminately.   {Lit.  £Jig.) 

"Your  military  ranked  Arrangement  ffoino  all  (as 

the  typogripljiTB  eixy  oi  set  typL'a  in  a  alitiilar  case) 
raiildiy  ("  pie." —Cartyt* :  FrcncA  /IfOoluHuii,  vol.  il., 
book  it,  ch.  iv. 

•('2)  To  make  a  pie :  To  combine  in  order  to 
miUie  an  advantageous  contract. 

"The  French  party  are  making  a  pj/eJ^—Bowtt : 
Corretponiienoe  [15SU), 

*  pie  (2),  *  pye  (2),  &    [Fr.  pie,  ft-om  Lat.  pica 
=  a  magpie  ;  prob.  alUed  to  i>ictw  =  a  wood- 
pecker. 1 
I.  Ordi7iary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  magpie. 

"Soch   as  will  neiles  no  file  at  a  pye,  and  catch  a 

dnvii."—Jtchitm  r  Scholcmiufer,  bk,  iL 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  chatterer,  a  tale-teller,  a  gossip. 

(2)  The  sum  total,  the  whole  quantity. 

(3)  The  beam  supporting  the  gin  for  loading 
timber. 

II,  Ecchs.:  A  table  or  directory  for  devotional 
services  ;  a  table  or  rule  in  the  old  Roman 
Offices,  showing  in  a  technical  way  how  to 
find  out  the  service  to  be  read  upon  each  day. 

"The  number  An<.l  hardneaii  of  the  rules  called  the 
pte."— Common  Prayer,     (Pref.) 

*  If  By  cock  an/I  pie  :  An  oath  in  which  cock 
is  a  corruption  of  God,  and  pie  is  the  Koman 
Bervice-bouk. 

"  /t]/  cock  nnd  p(«,  yon  nhall  not  choose,  elr ;  ooia» 
come."— SAaA;«iju-.'  Merry  IViiteio/  Wi'uitar.  L  I. 

•  ple-coated,  o.    Pied-coated  (q.v.). 

"The  tulips  ii:  Mynheer  Van  IJunck'n  yanleui  were 
not  uiuru  Kor^'«ou9  thiiD  the  liveries  u(  theite  pucoated 
rutftincnu  — rftrtcJtcrni/  ■  lS<jok  of  Unubl,  ch.  11. 

pie' -bald,  •  pye-ballod,  a.  [Eng.  pie  (2),  b., 
ond  bald  or  halUd  =  streaked,  from  Wei.  bal  = 
having  a  whit-o  streak  on  the  forehead.] 

1.  Lit.:  Having  patches  of  various  colours  ; 
party-coloured,  pied. 

"  A  vtebald  at«cd  ol  Tlimcljui  atratn  he  prcaaed." 
Drudrn  :  VirgU  ;  .tineld  ix.  6i. 

2.  Fig. :  Diversified,  mixed,  lietcrogeneous, 
mongrel. 

plc^o,  "  pcoe,  *  peeoe,  •  peso,  «.  [Fr. 
piece,  a  \vi>rd  of  iiiikiiown  ori(:in  ;  cf.  Low  Lat. 
prdii'd,  pfdiim  —  i\  piece  of  land  ;  Sp.  jnna  = 
n  piece;  Port.  ;wf«i ;  Hal.  vt;zn ;  Or.  irJ^a 
{pe:a)=.tL  foot,  the  hem  or  bordor  of  a  gar- 
ment.] 


I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  part  or  fragment  of  an>'thing  separated 
or  detached  in  auy  manner  from  the  whole. 

"  He  cut  it  Into  r>ece$  twelfe."      Goieer  :  C.  A.,  vlt 

2.  A  part,  I'ortion,  or  fragment  of  anything; 
not  separated  or  detached. 

"A  man  that  Is  tu  Rome  can  scarce  see  an  ohleot 
that  d««s  nut  call  to  miud  a  pi^e  of  a  LAtin  yovi  or 
lu&toiiMi."—Adduon. 

3.  A  thing  considered  separately,  whethei 
regarded  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  or  as  a  thing 
complete  in  it.self. 

"  Dumb  as  a  senator,  *ii(l  As  a  priest 
A  piece  of  mere  churciiliirniLiirp  at  best." 

Cowper:  Tirucintum.  OS. 

4.  A  definite  or  certain  quantity  or  portion 

of  certain  things;  as — 

(1)  A  definite  quantity  of  cloth  ;  a  piece  of 
muslin  is  10  yards  ;  a  ]>iece  of  calico,  28  yards  ; 
Irish  linen,  25  yards ;  Hanoverian  linen,  100 
double  ells  or  12S  yards. 

(2)  A  definite  quantity  of  paper-hnnginga, 
containing  about  sixty-three  8uperti»-ial  fec-t. 
French  paptn-s,  however,  vary  iu  breadth,  ao 
cording  to  quality, 

5.  A  distinct  or  definite  portion  of  labour ; 
work  produced. 

6.  A  composition,  a  performance ;  espec 
applied  to  artistic  or  literary  compositions  or 
performances  :  as,  a  piece  of  music,  apiece  ot 
poetry,  a  piece  of  plate. 

•  7.  An  individual,  a  person.  (Applied  to 
males  or  females.) 

"  I  had  a  wife,  a  passing  princely  peece." 

iiirrour/or  Mnt/irtrittet,  p.  208. 

•  8.  Applied  in  contempt  to  a  woman  ;  a 
prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

9.  An  individual,  as  possessing  only  a  slight 
degree  of  a  quality. 

"If  I  had  not  been  a  piece  of  a  logician,"— iVrfnev.* 
Jrcadia. 

10.  A  coin  :  as,  a  jiuc?  of  eight,  a  three- 
penny pirce.  (The  piece  was  formeily  a  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  22s.) 

•  11.  A  vessel  or  cask  of  wine  ;  a  butt. 

12.  A  measure  of  brandy,  corresponding  ttt 
the  butt  of  wine. 

13.  A  gun,  a  firearm  :  as,  a  fleld  jrieef,  ft 
fowling  3)  i«c<. 

•  14.  A  castle,  a  building,  a  town. 

"  Of  this  town  (ind  pe<-e  Count  de  Fucutes  had  tlw 

couiinaiitL"— «>>mU;  Hut,  Urvat  Brituin.  p.  1,169. 

t  15.  A  weapon,  otTensive  or  defensive. 

"There  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  it'  wnnld 
mniinge  yeu  bis  piece  thus."— SAaA«p. .  -i  Henry  IV^ 

•  16.  A  drink:ng-cup. 

"  Peses,  masars,  and  spones."       Robin  Sood,  i.  SS. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  r>ookbind. :  A  tablet  of  leather  oconpying 
a  panel  on  the  back. 

2.  Chess:  One  of  the  superior  men,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pawn. 

3.  Her. :  An  ordinary  or  charge.  The  fesse, 
the  bend,  the  pale,  the  bar,  the  cross,  the 
saltier,  and  the  chevron  are  called  honoui-able 
pieces. 

%  I.  Of  a  pi&x,  all  of  a  piece :  Alike,  like ; 
of  the  same  sort.    (Often  followed  by  with,) 

"Scarcely  any  other  [>art  of  his  life  was'/n  pient 
with  that  splendid  coioiue&cvnieuL"— ifucauJajr.- 
UitC.  Kng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  give  a  piece  qf  one's  mind:  To  speak 
plainly  or  bluntly  to  one.  (Geuerally  in  au  un- 
complimentary manner.) 

3.  To  fall  to  pieces  : 

(1)  To  become  disorganized  ;  not  to  keep 
together. 

"During  practlcBthey  had  soinotlrneskept  toother, 
and  had  sutnetliuea  /alien  to  piece*."— Pieid,  Al<rU  4, 

(2)  To  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  child. 

plOCO-gOOdS.  «.  ph  Goods  generally  Roia 
by  llie  jieLi-,  as  cuLton  shirtings,  longcloUUp 
sheetings,  iic, 

"  ploco-niastor,  «.  A  middleman,  b^ 
twei  II  the  employer  and  euiployud.    [rtKCB- 

WOBK.J 

pio90,  r.t.  &  i.    [Piece,  a.) 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  mend  by  the  addition  or  Insertion  of 
a  pieea;  to  pat<-h. 

"  U«r«  and  there  pieced  wlUi  imi^kthread." 

ShiiKrtft.  :    T-imtni/ ^/  Ike  Shi  tie,  UL  ft 

■  2.  To  Increase,  to  enlarge,  to  add  to. 

•■  Twlc«  f^TB  bundred.  with  1  heir  frIclMU  lo  i-lfcr  em.*  i 
t*hake»p  :  Corio^nniu,  11.  I, 


t>62l,  1)6^;  po^t.  J^l;  oat.  fell,  oboms,  9hln,  ben^b;  go.  ^om;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a^;  cxpeot.  Xonophon.  6:ftst.    -Xugm 
Ktlan,  -tlan  -  slian.    -lion,    alon  =  sbiin ;  -(ion,  -flon  =  zhiln.    -clous,  -tious.  -slous  -^  abus.    -bio.  -dlo,  A-c  =-  bpl.  dgl. 
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pieceiess— piercing 


*  3.  To  unite,  to  join. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  unite  by  a  coalescence 
of  parts ;  to  fit  together. 

"  It  pieced  bett-T  and  followed  more  close  upon  the 
bruit  of  Plaato^-euet'a  eacape."— Bacon  :  Eenry  VIL, 
p.  23. 

pie9e'-less,  a.  [Eng.  piece;  -less.]  Not  con- 
sisting of  pieces;  whole,  compact,  entire. 

"  Id  those  poor  typfs  of  God.  round  ci  rcles  |  so 
li'ti^iou's  types  ilie  piecelest  ceut«rs  flow. ' 

Donne:  To  Counters  of  Bedjord. 

•  piefe'-la^,  (wiy.    [Eng.  jjicce;  -?i/.l   In  pieces, 

pieceineaL 
pie9e'-meal, '  pece-mel, '  piece-meale, 

*  piece-mele,  adv.,  a.,  k.s.  iKn^j.  piec^ ; 
sulf.  -m>:n/  =  Mid.  Eng.  mde;  A.S.  mcklum, 
dat.  pL  of  mctt  =a  portion,  a  piece.) 

A.  As  adverb : 

X.  In  pieces,  in  parts,  in  fragments. 

"  Tbe  Greeks  beneath. 
Are  piecemeal  toro."         Dryden .-  Virga ;  JPn.  it.  636. 

2.  By  pieces  ;  piece  by  ^>iece  ;  by  little  and 
little  in  succession. 

"  And  their  maata  fell  down  piecemeal." 

Bi/ron  :  Darknexs. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Made  up  of  pieces  ;  single, 
Bepar.'ite. 

"  Thia  edition  wm  printed  .  .  .  trom  piecemeal 
parU  written  out  for  the  use  of  the  actore."— /•op«: 
Shak-iSpea  re.     ( Pref .) 

'  C.  As  subst. :  A  piece,  a  fragment,  a  por- 
tion. 
•piece-mealed,  a.     [Eng.  piecemeal;  -ed.] 
Divided  or  broken  up  into  pieces. 

ple5e'-ner,  s.     [Eng.  piece;  -Tier.) 

1.  (See  exti-act). 

*•  The  children  whose  duty  It  la  to  walk  backwards 
ftnd  furwurds  before  the  reels  on  which  the  cotton. 
Bilk,  or  worsted  is  wound  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
thre-^tls  when  t!>ey  hre.ik  are  .called  piecera  or  pi-  ce- 
ners'—J^rt.  TroUope  :  Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  viii. 

2.  One  who  supplies  the  rolls  of  wool  to 
the  shipper  in  woollen  manufacture. 

ple9'-er,  s.     [Eng.  piec{e)  ;  -er.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  pieces  or  patches  ; 
a  patclier. 

2.  iVcaving :  The  same  as  Piecener,  1. 

piece' -work,  s.  &  a.     [Eug.  piece,  and  work.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Work  done  and  paid  for  by 
the  piece  or  job,  in  contradistinction  to 
woik  paid  for  by  the  time  occupied  on  it. 

B.  vis  adj. :  Done  or  paid  for  by  the  piece 
or  job. 

"  The  riveters  have  refuw;!  to  accept  the  reduction 
on  tlie  pieri^ffork  rate  proposed,  and  have  left  work." — 
Weekiy  E.ho.  Sept.  &,  1885. 

t  ple9e'-wdrk-er,  s.  [Eng.  piece,  and  worker.) 
One  who  works  by  the  piece  or  job;  one  who 
does  piecework, 

*'  The  pieceutorkert  have  not  yet  made  any  repre- 
sentation to  him,"— i'ai^j  Chronicle,  Oct.  3,  1SS5. 

pied,  *  pide.  *  pyed.  a.  [Pie  (2),  s.]  Varie- 
gated, party-coloured,  spotted,  marked  or 
variegated  with  large  spots  of  different 
colours  ;  wearing  party-coloured  dress. 

pied-dishwasher.  «.     [Pied-waqtail.] 

pied'graUlna,  s. 

Ornith. :  Grallina  picatn,  the  Magpie  Lark, 
or  Little  Magpie,  of  the  Australian  colonists. 

pied-homhill,  s. 

Ornilh. :  Anthracoceros  malabarica.  It  is 
remarkable  in  evincing  a  preference  for  a  fish 
diet. 

pied-klngflsher.  s. 

Ornith.  :  Ceryle  rudis,  common  in  India  and 
Africa. 

pled-seal,  $. 

Zool. :  PeiiTiant's  name  for  MoTiachiis  albi- 
V€nter,  the  Monk  Seal. 

pied-wagtail,  pied-dishwasher, «. 

Ormtk.  :  Moiitcilla  lugubris 

pied-wolf,  s. 

Zool  :  A  variety  of  Canis  occidentalis,  the 
Americnu  WolL  It  is  the  Lupus  sticte  of 
Ricliardson. 

*  pied'-c6at-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  pied  and  coated.] 
Baving  a  pied  or  party-coloured  coat. 

"A  pie'icoated  j)iper  came  thither."— .ffoweO .-  Let- 
(«ra.  bk.  i..i6,  lett  49. 

pled'-mont-ite,  s.  ["After  Piedmont,  where 
found;  !»ntl.  -i/e(Afiu.).] 


Min. ;  A  nionoclinic  mineral,  its  forms  and 
angles  resembling  those  of  epidote.  Hardness, 
6'5 ;  sp.  gr.  3'404  ;  lustre,  vitreous,  somewhat 
pearly  on  some  faces ;  colour,  reddish-brown 
to  reddish  biack,  when  thin,  columbine-red; 
streak  reddish.  Compos.  :  that  of  epidot* 
(q.v.),  in  which  a  larj,'e  part  of  the  alumina  is 
replaced  by  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  Dana 
makes  it  a  species,  aud  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  a 
variety  of  epidote.  Found  at  San  Marcel,  Val 
d'Aosta,  Piedmont. 

pied -ness,  '  pide-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  pied  ; 
-tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pied; 
variegation  or  diversity  of  colour. 

"  Their  Ukenease  fuid  uniformity  in  roundne^^e, 
orieiitnesa,  :^nd  fiidencue  ol  many  excellent  colours.  ■— 
Bavkhtyl :  Voyaget.  iiL  269. 

pie-douphe',  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  piedouche, 
from  Ital.  peAuccio  =■  a  console,  a  corbel.] 

Ai'clueol. :  A  bracket,  pedestal  or  socle, 
serving  to  support  a  bust,  candelabrum,  or 
other  ornament. 

*piedpoudre  (as  pya^poudr'),  a.  [Pie- 
poudre.] 

piedroit  (as  pya-drwa').  5.  [Fr.,  from 
pied  =  a  foot,  and  droit  =  straight,  right.] 

Arch.  :  A  pier  attached  to  a  wall.  It  has 
neither  cap  nor  base,  and  tlierein  differs  from 

a  pilaster. 

*  pied-stall,  s.    [Pede-stal.] 

piel,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  An  iron  wedge  for 
boring  stones. 

*  pleled,  a.     [Peeled.] 

pie-man,  s.  [Eng.  pie  (1),  and  man."]  One 
who  makes  or  sells  (mcs. 

piend,  s.  [Dan.  piiu2  =  A  pin  or  peg;  Ger. 
piiine.]    [Pees.] 

*  pie'-po^-dered,  Ot  (Piepoudre.]  Having 
dusty  feet. 

pie'-piST^-dre  (dre  as  der),  pie'-ptf^- 
der,  pi  -po^-der,  s.  (O.  Fr.  pied  =  a 
foot,  and  pouldre  (Fr.  poudreux)  =  dusty.] 

Old  Law :  An  ancient  court  of  record 
in  England,  once  incident  to  every  fair  or 
market.  The  steward  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  or  the  owner  of  the  tolls  was  the 
judge.  It  was  instituted  to  administer 
justice  in  all  commercial  injuries  done  in 
that  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any  pre- 
ceding. 

*■  The  lowest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  moat  expe- 
ditious court  of  justice  known  to  the  law  of  England, 
is  the  court  of  piepoudre,  so  called  from  the  duaty  feet 
of  the  Buitora ;  or,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
because  justice  la  there  done  as  speedily  aa  dust  can 
fall  from  the  tooi."—BtackstQne ;  Commeiit.  bk.  iiL. 
ch.2. 

pier,  *  pere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  piere  (Fr.  pierre)  —  a 
stone,  from  Lat.  j>e(ra;  Gr.  ntrpa.  (pe(m)=a 
rock,  a  stone  ] 

1.  A  detached  pillar  or  wall  supporting  the 
ends  of  adjoining  trusses  or  spans ;  or  the 
springers  of  adjacent  arches. 

^  The  term  standing  pier  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  isolated  structure  ;  abutment 
pier  to  a  wall  from  which  springs  the  land- 
ward arch  of  a  bridge. 

2.  Tlie  portion  of  a  wall  between  the  win- 
dows or  doors. 

3.  The  pillar  or  post  on  which  a  gate  is 
hung. 

4.  An  upright  projecting  portion  of  wall, 
similar  to  a  pilaster,  throwing  the  intervening 
sunken  portions  into  panel. 

5.  A  buttress. 

6.  A  mole  or  jetty  extending  out  ftora  the 
land  into  the  water,  adapted  to  form  a  landing- 
place  for  passengers  or  merchandise  from 
ships  which  float  in  the  deep  water  alongside 
the  pier  or  wharf.  They  are  variously  con- 
structed. Some  are  founded  on  piles,  with 
cross-timbers,  braces,  and  sheathing  ;  floor- 
timbers  afford  a  road  for  the  traffic.  The 
wooden  structure  is  sometimes  filled  up  with 
stone,  like  a  dike  ;  at  other  times  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  trestle-work. 

"  A  at'xble  bridge  runs  cross  from  side  to  aid©  ,  ,  , 
Aud  jutting  piert  the  wintry  floods  abide." 

Howe:  Lucan,  Iv,  24. 

■[  A  Pier  and  Harbour  Act  was  passed  in 
1S62. 
pier-arch,  a. 

Arch.  :  An  arch  supported  on  a  pier. 


pier-glass,  ».  A  large  looking-glasi 
between  windows. 

pier-tahle,  s.  A  table  placed  between 
windows. 

pier-age  (ageasig),  s.  [Eng.  pier;  -ag$.] 
Toll  paid  for  the  use  of  a  pier. 

pi-er-ar'-di-a»  a.  [Named  after  Mr.  Pierard 
of  Kew.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  doubtfully  placed  by  Lindley 
among  the  Sapindeie,  but  now  removed  to  the 
Euphorbiaceae.  Small  trees,  with  alteniate, 
simple  leaves,  and  long,  slender  racemes  of 
unisexual  Sowers,  and  three-celled  ovaries. 
Fierardia  dulcis,  tlie  Choupa,  grows  in  Ma- 
lacca; P.  saliva,  the  Ramlch  or  Lutco,  in 
Malacca,  Pegu,  and  Tipperah.  Both  have 
edible  fruits. 

pier9e,  '  perce,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  percer,  prob. 
from  O.  Fr.  pertuisier  =  to  pierce,  from  Lat. 
pertusus,  pa.  par.  of  pert  undo.]    [Pehtuse.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  penetrate  or  transfix,  as  with  » 
pointed  instrument. 

2.  To  penetrate,  to  force  a  way  into. 

"Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  heavent" 
Slutk>rsp.  :  Richard  ///..  L  S. 

3.  To  touch,  move,  or  atfect  deeply  ;  to  slnlr 
into  the  feelings  or  heart, 

"  Pitrc'd  with  grief  the  much  lov'd  youth  he  view'd.* 
rope ;  Bomer  ;  Hind  xi.  323. 

4.  To  penetrate  into,  as  into  a  secret  plan 
or  pnri>ose. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  penetrate,  as  a  pointed  instniment. 

"And  pierced  to  the  skin,  but  bit  no  more." 

Speiuer:  F.  (/  .  H-  vili.  44. 

2.  To  penetrate;  to  force  or  make  a  way 
into  anything. 

3.  To  penetrate,  so  as  to  affect  or  move. 

••  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart," 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ill.  L 

•  4.  To  penetrate,  to  dive. 

"  She  would  not  pierce  farther  into  his  meanliig.*.w 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

pier9e'-a-ble,  •  perce-a-ble,  o.  [Eng. 
pierce;  -able.]    Capable  of  being  pierced. 

"  Not  perceabla  with  power  of  any  atarr." 

.Spmser :  F.  Q..  L  t  T. 

pier9ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Pierce.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Penetrated ;  entered  into 
by  force,  perforated. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  any  bearing  which  Im 
perforated  so  as  to  show  the  field  under  it. 

pier* -eel,  s.  [Pierce,  v.]  A  gimlet  for  open- 
ing vent-holes  in  casks  of  liquor ;  a  piercer. 

pier$'-er,  *  perc-er,  •  pers-er,  $.    [Eng, 

pierc(e) ;  -er.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pierces  or 
penetrates. 

*  2.  One  who  or  that  which  moves  or 
affects  strongly. 

**  Such  a  strong  percrr  Is  money,"— ffaU .'  Henry  Tt. 
(an.  16). 

3.  An  instrument  for  piercing,  boring,  or 
penetrating ;  specif.,  an  instrument  for  making 
eyelet  holes  ;  a  stiletto,  a  pierceU 

4.  A  sail-maker's  awl. 

5.  A  bow-drilL 
IL  Technically : 

1 1.  Entom. :  An  ovipositor  (q.T.). 

2.  Founding:  A  vent-wire. 

3.  Needlework :  A  sharply-pointed  instru- 
ment of  steel,  ivory,  or  mother-of-pearl,  em- 
ployed for  making  holes  for  embroidery,  the 
shanks  of  buttons,  eyelet-holes,  &c. 

pier9'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Pierce.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Penetrating. 

2.  Affecting  or  moving  deeply. 

"  With  auguiah  AJax  views  the  piercing  sight.* 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xv,  508. 

3.  Very  severe  or  sharp :  as,  piercing  cold, 
a  piercing  ^vind. 

4.  Exceedingly  sharp,  penetrating,  or  keen. 

"  His  piercing  eyes  throueh  all  the  battle  atray,* 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xiiL  l.oia. 


&te.  iat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  w6> «,  w^li;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^mte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


piercingly— pigeon 
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"Thequlekiiw 
Derham :  i'hytic 


plerclng-file,  ^~-      A  sliarp  and  narrow 

file  to  fiilarge  u  uarrow  drilled  hole. 

piercing-saw,  5.  A  thin  blade  fastened 
by  8cr«w-cl;uiip.s,  in  a  li^'ht  frame,  and  used 
for  piercin^j  gold  and  silver. 

pler9'-ing-lj^,  *  pears -ant -lye,  adv. 
(Eng.  'piercing;  -ly.]  In  a  pit-rciiig  manner; 
witli  iiinetrating  or  piercing  force  or  t- fleet ; 
shariily,  closely. 

"  So  penr$antly0  to  prye 
With  eagle's  ayb'hte."  t*rant :  Horace :  Mt.  IIL 

picr9'-ing-ness,5.  ['E^^^. -piercing;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  st^te  of  being  piercing  or  pene- 
trating; keenness,  sharpness. 

M  mid  ptercingneM  of  Ita  thooshts." — 
o-TheQloff]f,  bK.  v..ch.  1. 

pi-er-eUe',  s.  [Fr.J  A  mass  of  stones  filling 
a  dit<;h  and  covered  with  clay. 

Pi-er'-i-an,  a.  [hut.  PieHus.)  [Pierides.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Pierides  or  Muses. 

'■  Drliik  deei).  or  touch  not  the  /Herian  aprlng." 
Pope :  Euay  on  CrUicitm,  if.  15. 

K-er'-i-dej,  s.  pL    [Lat.] 

Class.  Mijth. :  A  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
from  the  district  of  Pieria  in  Thessaly,  their 
natal  region. 

pi-er'-l-di,  pi-er-I-di'-njo,  s.  pi  [Mod. 
Lat.  pier{is\  genit.  pierid{is);  masc.  pi.  adj. 
sutr.  -i,  or  fein.  -ince.) 

Eniom. :  A  sub-family  of  Papilionldse.  Inner 
margin  of  the  hind  wing  not  concave.  Six 
British  genera  :  Gonepteryx,  Colias,  Aporia, 
Pieris,  Anthocharis,  and  Leucophasia. 

pi'-er-is,  «.  [Sing,  of  Gr.  UtepiSe^  {Pierides) 
(q.v.).] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  Pieridi. 
Anteunfe  long  and  slender,  with  a  distinct 
knob  at  the  end  ;  wings  white  in  the  female, 
with  a  dark  spot  near  the  anal  angle ;  larva 
p-een,  or  green  and  black  striped  witli  yelli>w. 
Two  broods  in  a  year,  feeding  on  Cruciferje 
and  Resedaceie.  Four  are  British  :  three  com- 
mon, viz.,  Pieris  bmssicYF,  the  I-arge,  and  P. 
rapce,  the  Small  White  (Cabbage),  and  P.  iiapi, 
the  Green-veined  White ;  one  lare,  viz.,  P. 
dttpUdice,  the  B.'ith  White,  in  which  the  green- 
ish under-side  of  the  lower  wing  is  spotted 
with  white. 

•  pier-rlo,  5,  [Fr.  pierrerie  =  jewels,  from 
pierre  =  a  stone.]    Jewels,  jewelry. 

pi'-et,  s.    [PioT.] 

pl-e'-ta,  s.  [Ital.]  A  representation,  in  sculp- 
ture, of  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  dead 
Christ  in  her  arms. 

pi'-e-ti^m.  5.    [Pietist.] 

1.  Tlie  principles  or  practice  of  the  Pietists. 

"HiatortcRlly,  Pietism  ni/iy  1«  dt-Bcribed  dm  the 
toniiularloKtIon  of  the  m^inilar  dt*cout«iit  at  the  nrid 
dupiDAtliriu  which  the  (Lutht>raii]  Cbtirch'H  coiitliiiml 
cnnfllct  with  Oi-tinva  mid  Kume  hnd  iitiwic  eiidiriiilc  tn 
the  Liithemii  \m\\t\X*.'—Hhint :  Itict.  Sects,  p.  'tiJ. 

2.  Extremely  strict  devotion  or  affectation 
of  devotion. 

"A  Ultuv  iiroportioD.  probahlr  of  the  reo1uA«ii,  soon 
drooped  Into  the  inaulty  of  a  trivial  j^ietirm."— 
Taylor     knt/ituiium,  j  8,  [).  20l». 

pi'-e-tiat,  8.     [Fr.  pi£tiste,] 

X.  Ord.  Lang, :  One  who  makes  a  disjday  or 
aflfeutation  of  strong  rcligitma  fi'elings. 

"  The  plytfur  dellfthtttig  ilk  the  Word  of  God."— /IriC 
Quarf.  fiepific.  Ivii.  i;7, 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  party  of  Refi>rmors 
in  the  Lutliei-an  Church  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  leader  of  the  movement,  an 
Alsatian,  Philip  Jacob  Sjiencr  (16y&-170r>), 
when  ]»ast<»r  in  Frankfort,  ui  ltJ70.  was  in  the 
habit  of  holding  private  gatlierings  in  which 
the  Seriptures  were  explained  practicnlly 
rather  than  dogniatieally,  and,  this  movuinent 
8pr"jiiliiig,  SiHjner  published  his  Pia  Desideria, 
in  which  he  deplored  the  Incessant  prtyichinn 
of  dogma,  a<lv(>cated  reform  in  edueatiun,  and 
fnnnulated  the  opinion  that  a  virtuous  life 
was  of  \\u*vc  importance  than  a  correct  creed. 
After  Wpeni-i'H  ilfiath  the  Kxt-cutivc  interfere<i, 
and  proscribed  the  ojten  jinffessiun  of  Pietism, 
BO  that  lt.s  professors  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  a  new  sect. 

"Th."  prliiciiwil  refonuH  dciiiandivl  hy  the  Pi>ititt».io 
be  ^nthirr.l  fiHiu  th<-  wrlllxtt*  'if  Ihvlr  t.ndtm.  yf.fio 
the«f  :  Flmt.  lli  .(  thr  Ihr-.lHKiral  arhc.-U  «li(,iiM  hr  ro- 
formed  hy  th»  atxilitlitii  of  n\\  nyBtctiintlc  thn>ih>tcy. 
|)hlh>H><iihy,  ami  iiM-t^iphyiilcii ;  and  that  ui'iritU.  anil 
not  ductrlnu.  thouhl  fonn  the  st^M-Ie  •>'  aH  I>renchlM|t. 
Mccuiidly  thiit  only  th<<)tr  |>rn(iili«  ahi'iild  1m  A'Iniltted 
Into  thw  I^iith'Tan  ininlHtrv  wlii>«e  live*  were  tani|il« 
ot  UvliiK  ptoty."— /i/ufif .   IHct.  tfertt.  \>.  *3o. 


pi-e-tist-ic,  pi-6-tisf-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
jiirtist ;  'ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  llic 
Pietists,  or  to  those  who  make  a  display  of 
strong  religious  feeling. 

"  Found  anionc  the  pictUtic.  nou-rc»ist4iut  •ect*."— 
Seribnrr'i  J/agatine,  Aug..  I87»,  p.  Kf. 

pi-et'-ra  du'-ra,  s.  [Ital.]  A  species  of 
inlaid  work  ciiniposed  of  hard  stones,  such  as 
agate,  jasjief,  chalcedony,  cirnelian,  and  lapis- 
lazuli,  set  in  a  slab  of  marblo,  generally  black. 
The  marble  is  worked  to  a  thickness  not  much 
exceeding  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  the  design 
is  drawn  upon  It  and  cut  out  with  the  saw  and 
file.  The  liard  stones,  formed  to  the  desired 
shapes  by  the  usual  processes  of  gein-enttinj:, 
are  accurately  (itted  into  the  spaces  thus  cut 
out,  and  the  whole  is  attached  as  a  veneer  to 
a  thicker  slab. 

pi-et'-re  com-mes'-se,  s.  [Ital.]  A  species 
of  inlaying  in  precious  stones.  The  stones 
are  cut  into  thin  venei-rs,  ami  sawn  into  shape, 
by  nu'ans  of  a  wire  and  emery  powder,  and 
finally  tltted  at  the  lapidary's  wheel. 

pi'-e-ty,  •  pl-e-tie,  s.  [Fr.  piete,  from  Lat. 
pietatrm,  ace.  of  pietas  =  piety  ;  pins  =  duti- 
ful, pious  (q.v.):  Ital.  pieta;  Hp.piedad.  Pity 
and  piety  are  doublets.] 

*  1.  Filial  reverence ;  reverence  of  one's 
parents,  friends,  or  country  ;  duty  and  devo- 
tion to  one's  parents  ;  tilial  affection. 

2.  Reverence  towards  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  love  of  his  character ;  obedient  love  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  zealous  devotion  to  his 
service ;  the  discharge  of  duty  to  God  ; 
devotion. 

"  Is  pietu  thus  uid  pure  dev.tion  paid." 

Milton:  /■.  Z,.,  xL  452. 

pi-ez-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ttic'^w  (pie:o)  =  to 
press,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v,).] 

1.  An  instrument  invented  by  Oersted  and 
designed  to  determine  the  compressibility  of 
liquitls,  and  the  degree  of  compression  under 
auy  given  weight. 

2.  An  instrument  insei  ted  into  a  water-main 
to  show  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  at  that  point. 

pif-fa-ra'-ro  (pi.  pif-fa-ra'-ri),  pif-fe- 
ra'-ro  (pi.  pii-fe-ra'-ri),  s.  [\Ui\.]  An 
Italian  itinerant  musician,  who  plays  on  a 
piffaro. 

pif'-iaro,  p5tf-fer-o.  a.    [Ital.  =  a  fife] 

Music: 

1.  The  old  form  of  the  oboe,  still  in  use  in 
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PIFFARO. 

some  districts  of  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  [Oboe.) 
2.  A  rude  kind  of  bagpipe  with  an  inflated 
sheepskin  for  the  reservoir,  connuon  in  Italy, 
and  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

pig  (l)t  "plggo,  a.  [Dut.  ligge,  hig;  Low 
G'T.  hipde- :  A.ti.  pecg  ;  Daxi.pige;  8w.  piga  ; 
Icel.  pika.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.   lAterally: 

(1)  The  young  of  swine,  male  or  female; 
Bwinc  generally. 


(2)  The  flesh  of  swine  ;  pork, 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  disagreeable,  rough,  rude,  obstinate 
or  cantankerous  person. 

(2)  Sixpence.    (Slang.) 

IL  Mdall.  :  An  oblong  moss  of  metal  as  run 
from  the  smelting-furnace. 

"  A  main  th^nm-l.  call>-d  the  now.  Ij*  ncmi^'d  In  the 
floor.  Int..  will,  h  ihc  iii.'t/d  tlowNfruni  the  tni'i'lnH  linU- 
of  the  rurnaci':  <.ii  eiu-h  nldoof  thl-iiro  Bhnllow  diU-hi->t 
to  ri'celve  tlio  inoLal  from  the  main  nt^^ni.  and  the 
latcraln  are  willed  pitf»."—A'n*yA*  :  OM.  Mi-rh.,  il. 

^  I.  A  pig  in  a  poke:  A  blind  luirgain  ; 
Bonii'tliing  bought,  talii-n,  or  acrcpteti  bhtidly, 
without  the  quality  or  value   being   known. 

lPOKE{l),  «.] 

2.  A  pig*s  whisper: 

(1)  A  rather  loud  whisper. 

(2)  A  very  short  space  of  time.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  bring  oTu's  pigt  to  a  jrTctly  market :  To 
mnke  a  very  bad  bargain  ;  to  manage  things 
Wily. 

4.  To  drive  one's  pigs  to  market :  To  snore. 


plg-bed.  s. 

Snult.  :  The  l)ed  or  series  of  moulds  formed 
of  sHiid  inU)  whieh  iron  is  run  from  the 
blast-furnace,  and  cast  into  pigs. 

pig-boiling,  s. 

Smelt. :  The  decarburisation  of  the  pig-iron 
by  contact  with  oxidised  compounds  of  iron, 
whereby  carbonic  oxide  is  produced  below 
the  surface  of  the  molten  metid,  and,  in 
escaping,  causes  the  appearance  of  ebullition. 

pig-eyed.  a.  Uaving  small  sunken  eyes 
like  ilinse  of  a  pig. 

pig-faced  trigger-flsh,  s. 

Idilhy. :  liulistes  capri^cus.    [File-fisb.] 
pig-faces,  s. 

But.:  Mesemhryanthem,um(EiHiilaterale.  [Mfr 

SEMBUVANTUEMUM.] 

pig-footed  perameles,  s. 

ZqoI.  :  Chwropus  castanotis,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Murray  river.     [Peramf.lid,«.] 

pig-iron,  s.     Tlie  same  as  Pio  (1),  «.,  II. 

pig -lead,  s.  Lead  in  pigs,  as  when  first 
extracted  from  the  ore. 

pig-pen,  s.    A  pen  for  pigs  ;  a  pigsty. 

pig- skin.  s. 

1.  The  skin  of  a  pig.  (It  is  used  chieflT 
for  saddlery.) 

2.  A  saddle. 

It  la  only  hia  ttilrd  appeanuice  In  the  piffMn  tbl> 
—  ■■    Ftfia,  Dec  19.  19JI5. 


pig-Sticking,  s.  Boar  hunting,  a  term 
used  in  India,  but  chiefly  conrtned  to  Anglo- 
Indians. 

■'  He  has.  beeldea,  Boiiie  good  stories  to  tell  of  bUck- 
buck -stalking,  pio  ' 'tick iny,  bear  -  huutlng,  aod 
elephant-ahooting."— Aii/y  Telegraph.  Dec,  24,  188S, 

pig  (2),  s.    [See  def.]    A  contraction  of  Ptggln 
(q.v.). 

pi[g,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pio  (1),  S.1 

1.  To  bring  forth  pigs ;   to  bear  young  M 

pi;^s  ;  to  farrow. 

2.  To  be  hudilled  together  with  several 
others  in  a  single  room  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day  ;  to  live  like  pigs. 

"  A  eingle  room  where  ihe  pii7i  with  her  relatlnik* 
Chas.  Hvado,  In  Daily  Teleffraph.  March  i,  1676. 

•  pi-ga'-gi-a,  a.    [Low  Lat.] 
OUi  Costuvie : 

1.  A  pointed  shoe  worn  in  the  Middle  AgM| 
having  the  point  made,  it  is  said,  like  a 
scorpion's  tail. 

2.  A  pointed  sleeve. 

pig  -eon.  ■  pyg-e-on,  •  pyg-l-ono,  s.  [Fr. 

pigeon,  ITom  Lat.  pi pione i n,  &cc.  !>f  ;>i;/io=a 
young  bird,  a  chirper,  from  pipio  =  to  chirp 
or  cheep  ;  from  tlie  cry  of  the  young  birds ; 
Sp.  jnchon  —  a.  young  pigeon;  Ital.  piccions, 
2)ippione=^a  pigeon.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Pig. :  A  greenhorn,  a  gull,  a  simpleton; 
one  who  allows  himself  to  be  swindled  by 
sharpers.     (:ilang). 

IL  Ornitliology : 

1.  The  genus  Columba  or  Columbus  (q.v.ji 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Columbidie  (Traa 
pigeons). 

3.  (Pt.):  The  order  Columbffi  or  Cotiimbacd 
(q.v.). 

H  To  pluck  a  pigeon:  To  swindle  a  green- 
lioru  out  of  his  nmncy. 

plgcon-borry, «. 

r.nt.,  d\:  :  The  lurry  ot  Phytolacca  deeandru„ 

pigeon  br oust,  «. 

Pathnl.  :  A  defojrnity,  tn  which  thf  sternum 
of  a  child  Is  thrust  forward.  It  is  produced 
by  ricket,s. 

pigeon-breasted,  o.    Having  a  plj^oon- 

breast  (4. v.). 

pigeon -EInglisb,  «.     The  l>nrKirou<4  and 

chiMirih  diidci't  of  Kii^lish,  In  use  In  Chinese 
ports,  between  the  ICnglish  ami  American 
nierch;int~s  atut  the  native  traders. 

"  Tlii>  irniuniiar  ut  ptgron-  Kn^'ith  U  uot  Kiigllah  bat 
CtiUirM'.  '-.S<i|rr«.*  Vomfiar,  PMIol--gif,  p.  IhV. 

II  So  railed  frniii  tlie  word  pigeon  Iwtng 
used  to  supply  the  place  of  Knglish  nouns 
unknown  U*  the  Chinese.    Thus  u  concert  la 


bod,  b6^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  cat,  fell,  ohoms.  ^hin,  bonph :  go,  ^em ;  thin,  fhls :  sin,  of :  expect,  ^onophon.  exist,    ph  »  C 
•«lan«  -tlan  =  slian.    -tion,  -sion  —  sbun  ;  -^on^  -jlon  ^  zbiUL.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sIoub  -:  ahus.     bio,    cllo.  ^c  —  b9l,  doL 
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called  a  singsong  pigeon,  a  conversazione  a 
talkee  pigeon. 
pigeca-expr«ss,  s.    The  conveyance  of 

Inttlliyeiice  by  lueans  of  camer-pigeons  ;  in- 
tellitjence  conveyed  by  cairier-piaeous. 

pigeon-foot,  i. 

Bot. :  Geranium  molU. 
plgcon-gooee.  s. 

Oriuth. :  Tlie  gtiius  Cereopsis  (q.v.). 

*  pigeon-beoTtecl,  a.  Timid,  easily 
friglitened. 

•■  I  never  saw  such  f-igeon-htarted  people." — Ueaum. 
A  Flet.  :  PUgrim,  lii.  5. 

pigeon-hole,  •  pigin-holc,  s. 

1.  One  of  tlie  linles  in  a  dovecot,  by  which 
the  pigeons  pass  in  or  ont. 

2.  A  little  division  or  compartment  in  a  case 
for  papers, 

*3.  iPl) :  An  old  game  in  which  balls  were 
rolled  through  little  arches,  resembling  the 
holes  in  a  dovecot. 

"  Ox  roasted  wlmlc,  horae-racliig,  pi^in-holfs.* 

Jiaitadi  o;i  frutt  Fuir  (16S4|.  p-  99. 

*  pigeon-hole,  v.t.    To  place  or  deposit 

in  a  pigeon-hule. 

"We  see  the  old  bureaucrat  piyfon'Jioling  lettera." — 
Beribner*  Aiagaztne.  March.  183i>,  V-  "12. 

pigeon-houEc,  s.    A  dovecot. 

*  pigeon -livered,  a.  Of  too  mild  a 
temper;  pigeon-liearted,  timid,  mild,  gentle. 

"  But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gnll." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet.  U.  2. 

pigeon-pair,  pigeon's  pair.  s.     A 

boy  yud  a  girl ;  twins,  when  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

pigeon-pea,  s.    (anoola-pea.] 

pigeon-toed,  a.  Having  the  toes  tmned 
In. 

"  The  pigeon-toed  step,  and  the  rollicking  motion," 
Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  The  Dead  Drummer. 

pigeon-wood.  s.     [Zebra-wood.] 
%  Jamaica  pigeon-wood : 
Bot.,  d:c. :  GueUarda  spedosa. 

•pig-eon,  v.t.  IPiGEON,  s.]  To  fleece,  to 
plUL-k,  to  swindle  out  of  money  by  tricks  in 
gambling. 

"  Hazard's  tha  word ;  If  he  flies  at  all 
He's  pigeon'd  and  undone.'*     Obtttmer,  Xa  27. 

•pig'-eon-rj^,  s.  [Eng.  pigeon,  s. ;  -ry.]  A 
place  fui'  keeping  pigeons  ;  a  dovecot. 

pigg,  s.  [PiGGiN.]  An  earthen  pot,  vessel,  or 
pitcher. 

"  I  Bh*ll  wish  them  In  the  brown  pigg  again." — Seott  : 
Eeart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xlix. 

pig'-ger-y,  s.  (Eng.  pig  (1).  s. ;  -rr/.]  A  place 
witli  sties  and  otlier  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  pigs. 

"Inside   the    auhstiintial    brick-built  piggtrie*."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Jau.  2o,  l&£6. 

•pigges-nie,  s.    [Pigsnet.] 

Pig'-gin,  s.  [Ga»^l.  jyigean,  diniin.  of  pigeadh, 
pige  =  an  earthen  .jar,  a  pitclier ;  Ir.  pigin 
=  a  small  pail.]  A  small  pot  or  vessel  with  a 
handle,  for  holding  liquids. 

"  Broad -mouth'd  dishes,  nog^ns.  vhisklns,  and;'^- 
ffina."—Uityiff<jod:  Dumbard  upentd,  p.  4S. 

pig'-gish,  o.  lEng.  pig  (1),  s. ;  -Itk.)  Pertain- 
ing lu  ur  resembling  a  pig  or  pigs  ;  swinish. 

pig'-head-ed,    a.      [Eng.  pig  (1),    s.,  and 

headed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  bead  like  a  pig ;  ha\'iDg  a 
large,  ill-shaped  head. 

2.  Fig. :  Stupidly  obstinate  or  perverse. 

pig-head'-ed-l^,  fulv.  [Eng.  pigheaded ;  -ly.] 
In  a  pigheaded,  obstinate,  or  perverse  manner. 

pig-head'-ed-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  pigheaded; 
-ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pig- 
headed ;  stupid  or  perverse  obstinacy. 

•  pight  (gh  silent),  preU  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a. 

[PlTCU,  v.] 

A,  As  pret,  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

S.  Asadjective: 

1.  Pitched. 

S.  Determined,  fixed. 

- 1  dl  ?«wled  him  trpm  his  Intent. 
Aiid  fuuuil  hixu  pigfii  to  do  it." 

SutA^tp. :  Lear,  U.  l. 

•pigh-tel,  "pigh-tle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
pighl  (q-v.).]     A  small  inclosure. 


*  pig'-ling,  «.  [Eng.  pig  (1),  8,  ;  dimin.  suff. 
lingJ\     A  little  or  yuuiig  pig. 

"One  porker,  in  ]>articular.  a  fat  little  piffling."— 

Daay  Trtegraph.  Sept.  29.  1885. 

pig-me'-an,  a.    [Pygmean.] 

pig'-ment,  s.  [Lat.  pigmeiititm,  from  pig-, 
root  Kit  pi  ago  ~  to  paint ;  Fr.  pigment,] 

I.  Ordijiary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

•2.  A  kind  of  highly-spiced  wine,  sweetened 
with  honey.    {Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  iii.) 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Arts  £  Manvf.  :  One  of  the  colouring 
materials  us-^d  in  painting,  dyeing,  &c.  They 
are  partly  artiticial  and  partly  derived  from 
the  lliree  kingdoms  of  nature. 

2.  Science:  Any  colouring  of  an  organic  kind 
when  its  cnmpo.^ition  cannot  be  determined, 
or  has  no  definite  name.     {Griffith  £  Hen/rey.) 

Z.  Anat.  :  A  black  or  brown  matter  in  the 
cells  of  the  cutiele,  the  choroid  membrane 
of  the  eye,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris, 
and  the  investing  membrane  of  the  spinal 
conl.  It  consists  of  molecules,  which,  wlieii 
tlicy  escape  from  the  ruptured  cells,  exhibit 
molecular  movement. 

pigment -cell,  s. 

Anat.  {PL) ;  Cells  containing  pigment.  [Pig- 
ment, II.  3.1 

pigment-liver,  «. 

Anat.  &  Pathol. :  A  liver  ascertained,  after 
death  by  severe  fVver,  to  be  dark  or  chi>colate 
colored,  with  brown  insulated  figures  on  a 
darker  ground. 

pigment-molecule,  s.  [Pigment,  IL  2]. 

pigment-spot.  a-. 

Comjxir.  Anat. :  The  eyespotinthe  lofusoria 
and  Uotifera. 

pig-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  tnfirmenf  ;  -nL]  Per- 
taining to  pigments  ;  furnished  with  pigments. 
^  Used  specially  of  the  cells  which  secrete 
the  coloured  portion  of  the  skin  and  eye,  and 
the  membrane  formed  by  such  cells.  Many 
animals  have  the  power  of  expanding  or  con- 
tra' ting  these  pigment  cells,  under  nerve 
Btimnlus,  and  thus  of  changing  their  color. 
This  change  is  iu  some  ca£es  plainly  protective. 

pig-ment'-ar-y,  a.  [T^t.  pigmentarius.]  Ths 
same  as  Pigmental  (q.v.). 

pig'-ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  pigment ;  -ed.]  Im- 
bued with  pigmeut ;  coloured. 

"The  right  yalre  of  the  oyster  1b  always  the  most 
deeply  pigjnented."— Mature,  Not.  2G,  1885.  p.  BL 

*pig-nieilt-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  pigment;  •oui.J 
Pigmentary. 

pig'-my",  s.  &  a.     [Ptomt.J 
pigmy  bush-buck,  f. 

Zool. :  Ccphalophus  pygm/ra,  the  Kleene- 
boc,  or  Kleene  Blauw-boc,  of  the  Dutcli 
colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Aniilope  pygmrpa,  of  Desmarest.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  rabbit. 

pigmy-footman,  s. 

Entom.:  Lithosia  pyg)>uEola.  Found  near  Deal. 
pigmy-hog,  s. 

Enti/m. :  Porculasnlvania.  asvoaW  pig  found 
in  the  Nepal  and  Sikim  T.rai,  probably  ex- 
tending into  Assam  and  BhotJin.  Length, 
inclmiing  tail,  about  an  inch  long,  twenty- 
seven  inches ;  height,  ten  inches  ;  weiglit, 
from  seven  to  ten  pounds.  Blackish-brown, 
sliglitly  and  irregulaj-ly  shaded  with  sordid 
amber;  nude  skin  dirty  flesh-colour;  hoofs, 
glossy  brown.  There  is  no  mane,  and  the 
feniale  has  but  six  inanimse.  It  is  rare,  and 
only  found  in  the  recesses  of  forests.  The 
full-gi-own  males  live  consUmtly  with  the 
herd — from  five  to  twenty  individuals — and 
defend  the  females  and  young  from  harm. 
They  eat  roots,  bulbs,  birds'  eggs,  insects, 
and  reptiles.  The  female  produces  fix)m  three 
to  four  at  ft  birth.  (Jerdon:  Mammals  oj 
India.) 

pigmy-rT7lets,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Glaucidium, 

pigmy-parrots,  s.  pi 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Xasitema  (q.T.)L 
pigmy- shrew,  s. 

Zool. :  Sortx  jtyjimrus. 


*  pig'-ner-ate,  *  pig'-nor-ate,  v.t.    [Lat 

j-ujncnitus,    p;i,    par.     of    pignrro,    pigijfrnr:^ 
to  pawn  ;  pigaus,  genit.  piynoris  =a  pledge.! 

1,  To  pledge,  to  pawn,  to  miirtgage. 

2.  To  take  in  pawn,  as  a  pawnbroker. 

pignon  (as  pen-yon),  .':.  [Fr.,  from  Lst. 
j'i»ius=the  pine.]  An  edible  seed  of  the  conei 
of  certain  pine-trees,  as  Pinus  Pinea. 

pig'-ndr-ar-y,  a.  [As  if  from  Mod.  Lat. 
pinnorarilis.]  The  same  as  Pignorative. 
{U'luirton.) 

*  pxg-ndr-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat,  pignemtio,  pig- 

nuratin^  from  jiigneratvs,  pa.  yiar.  of  pigaejr), 
pigturor  =  to  pawn.]    [Pig.nerate.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  The  act  of  pawning,  pledging. 
or  mortgaging. 

2.  Civil  Law:  The  taking  of  cattle  doing 
damage  as  security,  till  satisfaction  is  made. 

*  pig'-nor-a*tive,  a.  [Pionobation.]    Pledg- 

ing, pawning. 

pig'-nus,  $.    [Lat.] 

La  w :  A  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or 
demand. 

pig'-niit,  s.     [Eng.  pig,  and  nut.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  root  of  Carum  bulbocastanvm. 

2.  Tliat  of  Bunium  Jferuosunu     [Earth-ndt.] 
"  I.  with  my  long  naJla,  will  dig  thee  pignuit." 

Shakesp. :  T^nt/jett.  iL  3. 

pig'-6t  ite,  s.    [After  a  Rev,  M.  Pigot ;  suff. 

-ite  (jUin.).J 

Min.  :  A  substance  produced  by  wet  vega- 
tation  on  granite.  The  aci"l  constituent  was 
called  "  miideseous  acid"  by  the  author  (John- 
ston). Compos.:  4Al203-f"C6Hio04  (the  acid) 
-f  '27HO,  =  a  combination  of  an  organic  acid 
with   alumina. 

Pig'-i5tt,  ».  A  noted  diamond,  brought  to 
England  (where  it Btill  remains)  by  Earl  Pif^ott 
and  suld  iu  1801. 

•pigs'-ney.  •  pigs-nie,  *  pigges-nie, 
*  pigges-nye, '  pygges-nie, '  pys-ney, 

s.     [I'ur  pig's  tye:  a  nye  —  &a  eye.     See  re- 
marks under  N.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  A  terra  of  endearment  ap]>lied  to  a  girL 

"  Come  hither,  ye  piggemge.  ye  little  babe." 

Chaucer ;  Hemedie  qf  litn»m. 

2.  The  eye  of  a  woman. 

II.  Bot. :  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 

pig'-sty,  s.  [Eng.  trig  (1),  and  sty.]  A  sty  ot 
pen  for  pigs. 

pig'-tail,  s.     [Eng.  pig  (1),  and  tail.] 

1.  The  tail  of  a  pig. 

2.  Tlie  hair  of  the  head  tied  up  in  a  long 
queue  or  cue  like  a  pig's  tail. 

"And  hiding  bia  pigtail  in  an  ampla  kerchief. **— 
field,  Dec.  6.  Is84. 

3.  A  kind  of  tobacco  prepared  ia  long 
ropes  or  twists. 

•■  The  tobftcco  he  nauaJIy  cheweth.  called  pffftoA,"— 
Svi/t:  nui.  

TI  Pigtail  and  periwig  style : 

Arch. :  A  ludicnms  or  contemptuous  epithet 
applied  to  the  later  Rococo  style  prevailing  in 
England  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  till  nearly  its  close. 

"And  a  cert**!!!  affiuity  between  the  arcliltecture  of 
the  ieventeciith  and  eigliteontli  ceiituriea,  and  a  mo- 
tiiod  of  dressing  the  hair  wLioJi  then  prevKit«d,  has 
led  to  the  expression  pigtad  and  /leritoig  tfple  bemg 
emi'i lived  to  ae*cribe  the  period  under  consideration. 
—/Cotengartenl  ArcMtectural  Stgla.  p.  443.     (Tnuu-f 

pig'-tailed.  a.  [Eng.  pigtail;  -ed.]  Having 
a  pigtail  (q.v.),  or  anything  resembling  it. 

pigtailed-baboon^  s.    [Chacua.] 

pigtalled-macaque,  s. 

Zool. :  Macacus  nemestrinus,  a  short-tailed 
monkey  found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
Malay  peninsula,  where  it  is  frequently  domea- 
ticated. 

pig'-weed,  s.    (Eng.  pig  (1),  and  weed.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Chenopodium  (q.v.). 

pig-widg'-eon.  plg-wig-gln,  pig-wldg- 

in,  s.  &  a.     [Etym,   dMuliifiiL     Pigwiggin  is 
tlie  name  of  an  elf  in  Drayton's  Nymphidia.] 

A.  As  suhsL :  A  fairy :  hence  applied  to 
anything  very  small. 

B.  As  adj. :  Very  small,  diminutive,  pigmy. 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pft,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  pJSt, 
or,  wore,  wglf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciir^  ynite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w.  oe  =  e  :  ey  =  a :  qu  =  Uw. 


pihlite— pile 
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'-itO,  «.     [After  Fill],  a  Swedish  mining 
tl.i.'-tur;  8Utr.  -ite  (Miu.).] 

Aiiiu  :  A  uiic:iL-fou»  iniiiuml,  sometimes  oc- 
curling  aa  a  pi>cu(lunturph  alt«r  spndunieiio. 
Har.lue&a,  TO;  bi».  gr.  272  to  2"T4;  lustre, 
p&irly  ;  colour,  ai'proacliin?  allver-wbit«, 
yellowtah.  Uiminn',  wlicu  ruV'bed,  bej'arato 
into  tliin  sralys.  Closi-Iy  rcUitti'l  to  jiyropUyi- 
lite  (q.v.;,  but  it  conU'iins  alkalies 

pi'-ka,  8,    [Native  Daiiic] 

ZimjL  :  Any  Individual  of  the  genua  Lagomya 
(q.v.). 

pike,  '  pic,  "  pyke,  s.  [Irish  pice  =  a  pike, 
%  lurk  ;  picioh  —  a  pickaxe ;  Gael,  pfc  =a  pike, 
a  pickaxe  ;  Welsh  rng  —  a  point,  a  pike  ;  picfU 
=  a  javelin;  Bret.  ;n':  =  a  pick,  n  pfckiixo; 
Fr.  j'i'iue.  The  original  sense  =  shnrp  jxiiiit 
or  spike :  pike,  peaky  and  heuk  arc  all  variantn 
of  the  same  word  ;  of.  also  pick  and  perk  An 
initinl  s  has  been  lost :  cf.  Lat*  ^pica  =  a 
Bpike.  Petik,  pick,  a.,  pique,  beak,  and  epike 
are  doublets.) 

I,  Oniinanj  IjanffJiageT 

*  1.  A  military  wcajton,  consisting  of  a 
narrow,  elongated  lance-ht^  Hxeil  to  a  p<ile 
or  a  snnple  spike  of  metal.  The  end  of  tlie 
stair  had  also  a  spike  for  insertion  lu  the 
gTouinl,  thus  allowing  a  nniskctecr  to  keep  olT 
tlie  nitpronch  of  cavalry  while  attending  to 
his  other  anna.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the 
bayonet. 

"  The  ptket  of  the  rebel  oftttallona  began  to  ihake.** 
—MacatiJ-ij/  ■  Hut.  Kug..  cli.  v. 

*  2.  A  central  spike  sometimes  used  in  tar- 
gets, to  which  they  were  affixed  by  screws. 

3.  A  peak,  a  hill   or   mountain    summit; 

SeniTally  used  in  conipound  names  :  as,  Lang- 
ale  Pikes. 

"Tliey  are  ptket  aud  ToICAnoc*— Jufir«jr  •*  ffOta, 
P.TL 

*  4.  A  cracowe  (q.v.). 

6.  A  hayfork,  especially  a  pltching-fork, 

"A  nvke  f'T  to  hftle  up  the  fitchra  thftt  lie, 
A  pike  lor  to  pike  them  aj>.  timiilNoiiie  to  drle." 
Twatr:  Iliubandry  Fumilurm, 

8,  A  lirge  cock  of  hay. 

•  7.  A  sUff.    (MoHe  Artkure,  fo.  90.) 

•  8.  A  point,  a  spike;  a  pointed  or  sharp 
und. 

■■  Pykt ol  a thoo'—Prompt.  Part, 

9.  A  contraction  of  turnpike  (q.v.). 
'■C"iis«tiiu'iice  of  vich,  thoy  r*tlrf«  from  the  world, 

ftml  nhtita  themselves  up  in  piAM."— />icA«fU  ;   Pick' 

vnk.  cb.  xxit. 

II.  l^echnically : 

1,  Icktky. :  Any  Individual  of  the  ^nus 
Esox  (q.v.),  Esox  luciiu,  tlio  Ci'ninum  Pike  1b 
oneuf  Ine  largest  freshwater  finlies, attaining  a 
length  of  two  to  four  feet.  Pikes  are  extremely 
voracious,  and,  though  small  fish  and  frogs 
fonn  their  stiple  food,  the  remains  of  ducks 
and  geese  have  been  found  in  their  stomachs. 
They  are  very  long-lived  ;  and  on  the  evidence 
of  rings,  which  in  the  middle  iges  were  some- 
tinu's  jiut  in  their  gill-covera,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  some  individuals  have  been 
captured  at  the  mature  nge  of  250  years. 
The  i'ikes  are  niignmte,  and  Iiave  been  known 
to  travel  overland.  The  head  and  back  are  olive- 
brown,  8l<lefl  paler,  belly  silvery  white;  body 
mottled  with  rniindijih  spolM,  wliiih  Boinetinica 
form  crotfty-bunj  on  tail.  The  Knglish  name  has 
reference  to  the  elongated  tonn  ot  the  fiuh,  or 
the  shape  of  it^  snout.  This  Ii^li  is  of  w  ide  dis- 
tribution, being  found  abundantly  In  the  watern 
of  the  United  Statwt,  Asia,  and  Enro|«.  There 
are  four  or  five  other  Mpe«  ics,  tlio  moat  m. table 
of  them  being  the  ^tunhallunge  of  our  Kr*'at 
lakes,  whicli  is  often  0  leet  long,  and  a  "granil 
game  fish."  t:sox  retii-ulalun,  tlio  Pickerel  of 
the  Kotitorn  States,  Ih  a  smaller  B|)ecieM.  These 
are  idl  valuable  food  flsheH.  The  name  Pike  la 
s«<nie(ime«  ^von  to  some  American  perches  and 
other  tisb. 

"Tl.ff  BTov-th  o(  th«  ptt^,  If  wdM  mipplied  with 

looil.    ■t-piiii   altnoat   unuiiilUd."— ift^waAuM    tVorUi, 

F«l>.  18.  Ift^.  j>  li. 

•  2.  T'Tiilng :  A  point  or  centre  on  which 
to  fnHten  anything  to  be  turned, 

plke-hcad,  t.  The  pointed  top  of  • 
■peiir,  JiLc.    {.Speitser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viL  37.) 

plko-hoadod,  a.  Uaving  a  sharp-Dointod 

head. 
I'ike-headfd  aXllgaioT : 
Zool. :   AUi^iuXor  luriu*^  or  mU$UHppe7xsi». 

(MiHsis3trpi-ALi,iaAToa.l 

piko  kGOpor.  «.  The  keeper  of  a  turn- 
pike.   {Divknia:  Pickimek,  cli.  xxll.) 


pike-perch,  «. 

Zonl, :  The  geuus  Lncioperca  (q.v.). 

plke-stafi;  8, 

L.  The  wooden  staff  or  shaft  of  a  pike. 

2.  A  long  staff  with  a  sharp  spike  in  the 
lower  end,  carried  la  the  bond  as  a  support  in 
frosty  Weather. 

*  pike  (1),  v.L    CFr.  pigu«r  =  to  pierce.]    To 
pry,  to  pee]>. 

"  Oan  In  at  th«  cartf  tn  ptke' 

Chauc4r.  TroiJut,  UL  M. 

pike  (2),  v,U    [Pitch  (2),  r.J 

pike  (3).  v,t.    (Pick,  v  ) 

1.  To  pick. 

2.  To  steal. 

pike  (4),  vJU     To  convert  Into  a  turnpike. 

( II  e.) 

pikcd,   a.     (Eng.  piHe),  a.;  -ed."]     Pointed, 
peaked  ;  ending  in  a  point ;  acuminated. 

"  Plkfd  pointa  of  knives,  which  they  bailing  fOtt^D 


•  plke-de-vant,  ».    [Pickedevant.1 

pike'-let,  pike'-lTn,  8.  (Etym.  doubtfhl.) 
A  light  cake  or  muthu  ;  a  crumpet. 

pike'-man,  s.    [Eng.  pike,  s.,  and  nuzm,] 
1,  A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

"  And  atmleh*,  bj  MvngQ  zeal  ImpaH'^ 
Fiirtb  ruuid  a  pikr^mn.' 

\yord.ni>orih  :  WtiiU  Bo»,%. 

•  2.  A  miner  working  with  a  pike  or  cro»» 
bar. 

*  3,  A  turnpike  keeper. 

"Very  few  persona  thoueht  there  wiib  toxj  trapro. 

Jrlety   in    l>ilklug  «    pUu:man.''—.Momi.tg   Chronicle, 
uJy  15,  1857. 

ptk'-cr-el,  8.    [PicKEREuJ 

pik'-^y,  9.    (Local  Kentish  p(ty,  pfltejf  =:  a 

gi]tsey.]    (St'e  etym.) 

"  A  large  |>iece  of  waste  land,  known  aa  PoDendea 
Heath,  on  the  borders  of  Maldntnrie,  which  hai  been 
tlie  xvn<\fzvn\\nitt  plkey$»aA  VaignixtA.''—DaUy  Chron- 
irje.  Aug.  24.  IML 

pik'-rite,  a.    (PrcRmL) 
•pil.  v.U    [Pill  (2).  r.] 

pi-li^  «.      (PiLLAW.) 

pil-age,  «.    [Pelage.) 

pil-ar'-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Prof.  Pilar,  of 

Agiaui  ;  sutr.  -ite  (Mm.).'] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  ChrysocoUa  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  l(i  per  cent,  of  alumina.  Ap- 
peared homogeneous  under  tlie  microscope. 
Hardness,  3;  8p.  gr.  2'6'J;  lustre, 
dull ;  colour,  li^ht  greeoish-blae. 
Occurs  in  ChilL 

pX-liis'-ter, "  pil>l&a'-ter,  *  py- 

las-ter,  «.  (Kr.  pilaalre,  fiom 
Ital.  pHastro  =  a  pil^Lster,  from 
pila  =  a  Hat-sided  pillar ;  Lat.  2>ito 
=  a  pillar.] 

Arch.  :  A  sfjuare  column,  gene* 
rally  attaclied  to  a  wall,  as  an  or- 
numental  support  to  an  ar<'h,  &c., 
and  scMoiu  projcctint,'  more  than 
one-f  lurth  or  one-tliird  of  its 
breadth  from  the  wall. 

"A  huiiHo  which  may  Btlll  be  eonlly 
known   \ty  pUantera  ami   wnvitlii,    tlio 
KTficefiil    work    ot    Xnijio." —ilacaulay :     vokmcvuikv 
JJitt.  Jing.,  ch.  111.  Pii.Aj^TKii. 

pl-l&a'-torod,  a.     {Eix-i.  pllnMer ;     /r^  ^st. 
■  e-L]      I-'urnihUed   or  ornanitnted     Paui't,} 
with  pilastcis. 

"  The  iHilWh'd  walla  of  mnrhle  Ut 
i'Uattrr'd  rotiiul  with  i-orjihyry," 

Co«i/H  ;  i:>it«riain>ncnt  to PhBUt. 

pi'-lau,  pi-law,  s.    [Pillaw.] 

•  pHfh,  "  plloho,  n.  [A.S.  pyfce,  Trom  Low 
Ixit.  ]>eUima,  from  Lat.  jx//i>  =  a  pkhi.]  [Pe- 
lihhf:.] 

1.  Acoat  ordrcHfl  of  skins. 

'■  Clollii-U  In  a  pITcAe  of  a  »i»(ir«  hide."— r<faJ  ;  Z«l« 

Til. 

2,  A  flannel  cloth  for  an  Infant. 

pll'  ^ard,    pn'-chep,    ».      fOf  nncertnln 

origin;    nrob.    Cellic  ;  cf.    Ir,    pi7**ir  =  a  pil- 
chard;    ir.   ;W<>f/ ;    Gael.  ;>f  i7/f7  =  a   porpoiao. 
The  Dual  d  i.s  eX'  resi-ent.      (M«i/.)J 
Irhthy. :    Chipea  pUchanlus,  an  Important 


food-fish,  never  absent  fi-om  the  coast  of  Com 
wall,  the  seat  of  the  pib-hai-d  IJHher>',  which 
commences  In  July,  and  hists  till  the  gales  at 
the  autumnal  efiuinox  set  in.  It  BlKiun<ls  also 
on  the  coast  of  Portn^l  and  In  the  Meditei^ 
rnnean.  It  Is  a  thicker  and  smaller  tlsh  than 
the  herring ;  the  upiter  part  of  tlie  Itody  to 
bluisli-given,  l>elly  and  sides  silvery-white.  It 
may  be  ea.Hily  recognised  by  the  radiating 
ridges  on  the  operculum,  which  descend  to- 
w.irds  the  sub-opereuluni.  Ii  is  lai-gely  cured 
for  exj^irtation,  and  of  late  years  pilchaiidi 
have  l«en  tinned  in  oil,  and  wlien  thua  px» 
pared  aie  known  as  Cornish  Sardines. 

•  pllohe,  8,    [PiLcu.] 

•  pil5h'-er  (1),  5.    [Pilch.) 

1.  A  furred  gown  or  dress ;  a  pllcb. 

2.  A  scabbard. 

'  I'luck  your  aword  ont  of  bis  pU-'htr." 

•  pU'-^hcr  (2),  a.    [riLcnARD.1 

pn'-com,  piU'-com, «.    (Eng.p(a;  -eornO 

Lot, :  A  vena  nutia, 

•  pU'-crow,  9.  [See  def,)  A  cunooa  oom^ 
lion  of  ])aragraph  (q.v.). 

pile  (1),  •  pylo  (1).  8.  (Fr.  pile  ^  a  ball  te 
play  with,  a  pile,  from  Lat.  pila  =  a  ball;  Qp, 
pila:  Port.  piUia.] 

L  Onlinary  Language  : 
L  A  heap ;  a  mass  of  things  heaped  U^ 
gether :  as,  a  i<ile  of  wood,  a  pile  of  stones,  &e> 

2.  A  regularly  formed  mass  or  heap,  as  of 
shot  or  shell,  piled  in  pyramidal  or  wedge- 
shaped  forma. 

3.  A  heapor  mass  of  rombustible  material 
collected  lor  the  burning  of  a  body, 

"Full  bowla  of  wine,  of  honey,  ndllc,  and  blooiS, 
Were  poor'd  tir>«iu  the  pHf  of  biirnini;  wovxi.'* 

int/den :  Paiamon  ^  A mf«.  UL  fSI 

4.  A  large  building  or  edifice;  a  mass  ol 
buildings. 

"  Whin  the  new  HouBes  of  Pnrliament  are  flDlabefl 
thf  y  will  lurm  a  very  Bumi'tuous  piU  luik-cd.''— IteMy 
Tel*grn}ih.  Sept  10,  1685. 

6.  A  mass,  an  accnmnlntJon. 

*' Such  pi^-j  of  Wealth  hnth  he  accamul&tfd." 

i^akftp.:  Bmrg  l7//.,tlL& 

6.  Anything  built  upor  oonstiucted  ;aO(l^ 
fltruction,  a  comjtosition. 

"  The  luteTlect  can  ralsa. 
Prom  airy  words  alone,  a  vil*  that  ne'er  decaya* 
\y ordaworth  :  Jtucriptitmt i  l\ira8tA 

7.  A  stack  of  arms, 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Electricity: 

(1)  A  series  of  elements  thus  constituted: 
Fiist,  a  disc  of  copper  restitig  below  on  % 
WModen  framework,  and  above  in  contact  with 
a  disc  of  cloth  moistened  by  acidulated  water 
or  Itrino  ;  above  this  again  a  disc  of  zinc 
As  frequent  a  repetition  of  this  series  as  ft 
desired  (the  disc  of  zinc,  however,  being 
always  the  highest)  will  constitute  a  more  or 
Kss  fall  column  like  a  pile,  whence  the  name. 
'l')je  lir^t  having  been  planned  and  made  bj 
V«dta,  the  appellation  generally  given  u 
Voltaic  pile. 

(2)  Any  instrument  or  mechanism  for  pro> 
dueing  Voltaic  electricity,  even  though  Icdo 
not  taKe  the  form  of  a  pile. 

2.  Mctttll. :  [FAonoT,  «.,  IL  2J, 

3.  Mid. {PI.):  [PiLEsl. 

II  (1)  i^obiii's  pHe :  [KoBii  i'b  Tnr.tiHOPtLlK 
(2)  TomakeoTu'spiU:  To  make  oue'a  fort  uda 
(Ainericaju) 

pile -Clamp,  & 

Sur-j. :  An  instrument  forremovlDg  tienM>> 

rrhoids. 

pile  (2).  •  pyle  (2),  *.  IA,8.  p«  =  a  stake. 
from  Lilt.  j'i/(i  =  a  pillar,  a  pier,  or  mole  m 
Btonu  ;  Vi:  pile  ;  ltd.  fi  Sp.  pila.  There  •> 
pears  to  be  some  confusion  with  A.S.  yil,  hm 
pilitm  =  a  Javelin.] 

1,  Ortliimry  Language: 

•  1.  A  pillar. 

2.  In  the  name  sense  as  if.  L 

•  3.  A  sbarji  stake. 

'■  Prrn  In  earth.  h«)o«t 
Strong  pltf4,  Infli'il,  ilotHl  nvrrM  u>  the  tot^ 

•  i.  Tlic  head  of  an  arrow  or  lance  ;  jin  anov 
with  a  s<inari!  head  useil  In  a  croHNlvow. 

"Ill*  »ii«<vr  a  l>«nt,  lM>th  •tifl'ajiil  ■tn>ng 
The  piU  WM  of  a  hurM  flv  ■  iDiicnr." 

hraylon     Symplkldta. 


tSiU  b6^ ;  p^t,  J<$^1 
-Clan,  -tlon  =  shon.   • 


oat,  9611,  ohoms,  fhin.  bonQh ; 
■tlon,  -«ton  =  shiin ;  -^on,  -^lon : 


go.  ^om ;  thin,  (his :  sin,  af ;  oxpoot,  Xenophon,  o:^f:lst.   -Utf, 
=  zhOn.    -clous,  -tious,  -aions  -  shtts.    -ble,  -die,  fto.  -^  bf  1,  doL 
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•  5.  A  small  javelin  ;  an  arrow. 

••Where  piUt  witli  t'H^n.  eaglea  with  eagl«  met.' 

Drs/tUn  -■  Bind  £  Panther,  \\.  161. 

•  6.  One  si<Je  of  a  coin  ;  the  reverse  of  a 
eoin.  The  ;illusinn  is  to  the  stamping  of 
money ;  one  siile  of  the  coin  bore  a  cross,  the 
Othersiiifi  was  the  under  side  in  the  stamping, 
and  took  its  n:ime  from  the  pile  or  short  pillar 
ou  which  the  coin  rested.  Hence,  used  for  a 
coin,  money,  and  the  game  ot  cross  and  pile  = 
pitch  and  toss. 

"A  man  mav  more  Justiflalily  throw  np  cross  and 
pile  for  hii  opiiiious,  tlian  Uke  them  up  by  such  mea- 
Bure."— ioc**' ;  Human  Uudent..  bk.  \v.,  ch.  ix 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  £  Eng. :  A  beam  or  timber  driven 
into  treacherous  ground  to  form  a  foundation 
for  a  structure,  or  to  form  part  of  a  wall,  as  of 
a  coffer-dam  or  quay.  Piles  are  named  ac- 
cording to  their  structure,  and  tlie  most  im- 
portant kinds  are  described  under  the  respec- 
tive qualifying  terms — 
«.£/.,  false-pile  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  One  of  the 
lesser  ordinaries,  tri- 
angular in  form,  and 
Issuing  from  the  chii^f 
with  the  point  down- 
wards. When  borne 
plain  it  should  contain 
one-third  of  the  chief  in 
breadth,  and  if  charged 
two- thirds. 

T[  Per  pile : 

Her. :  A  terra  used  when  the  escutcheon  is 

divided  by  lines  in  the  form  ot  the  pile- 
pile-cap,  s. 
Eng. :  A  beaiu    connecting    the    heads    of 

piles. 
pile  drawer, ». 
Eng.  :  A  maihine  or  apparatos  for  drawing 

piles  out  of  tlie  ground. 

pile-driver,  «. 

1.  A  machine  used  in  driving  piles. 

2.  [Monkey,  I.  2]. 

pile  -  dwellers,  «.  pi  Lake-dwellers 
(q.v.). 

"  The  pits^wfTlm  p^saoaaed  regetables  not  trace- 
able  tu  wild  Bt.jck«  11. iw  growing  iu  SwitzorlAUd."— 
Dawkina:  Early  iian  in  Britain,  ch.  tUI. 

pile-dwelling,  s.  A  lake  or  lacustrine 
dwelling.     [Lakb-dwellino.J 

pile-engine,  5. 

Eng. :  A  pile-driver  (q. v. % 

pile-hoop.  5. 

Eng.:  An  iron  band  round  the  head  of  »  pile, 
to  prevent  splitting. 
pile -plank,  s. 

Eng. :  One  of  a  number  of  planks,  about 
nine  inches  wide,  and  two  to  four  thick,  hav- 
ing the  points  sharpened,  and  driven  into  the 
ground  with  the  edges  close  together  in  hy- 
oiaulic  works,  so  as  to  form  a  cotTer-dam. 

pile-shoe,  s. 

Eng. :  An  iron  joint  at  the  foot  ot  a  plie,  to 
enable  it  to  penetrate  hard  ground. 

pile-worm,  s.  A  worm  found  in  im- 
bedded piles  or  stakes. 

pile  (3),  s.    [Lat.  pilus  =  a  hair ;  Fr.  poiL] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Languiige: 

1.  A  liair ;  a  fibre  of  wool,  cotton,  &c. 

2.  The  shag  or  hair  on  the  skins  of  animals. 
11.  Fabric:  The  nap  of  cloth. 


regularly  figured: 
aa  in  toe  pile  of 


*'  Many  other  Bort^  of  stones  are 
the  aiul^iuthua  of  parallel  threads, 
velvet."— Grew. 

pile-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  made  like  Brus- 
aels  carpet,  excepting  that  the  loops  are  cut, 
forming  a  pile  or  downy  surface. 

pile-warp,  s.  A  warp  which  is  woven  in 
loops  on  the  l;ice  to  form  a  nap. 

pile- wire,  5. 

Weaving:  Tlie  wire  around  which  the  warp- 
threads  are  looped  to  make  a  pile-fabric 

pfle(4),  «.    [Peel(3),  «.J 

l^e  (1),  v.t.    [Pile  (1),  s.) 

1.  To  collect  or  heap  together  in  a  mass  or 
pile  ,  to  heap  up. 

•■  Achilles  cover'd  with  their  fat  the  dead, 
AuJ  the  pil'd  victims  roiiii.l  the  bnUy  aiiread,** 

Pope:  Boiner  ;  Jiuid  xxiii.  207. 


MUSHROOMS  (PILEATE). 


2.  To  accumulate ;  to  bring  together ;  to 
gather  :  as.  To  pile  quotations  or  extracts, 

3.  To  fill  with  piles  or  heaps. 
^  To  pile  arms: 

Mil. :  To  stack  or  place  three  rifles  together 
in  such  a  position  that  the  butts  rest  firmly 
on  the  ground,  and  the  muzzles  are  locked 
together  obliquely. 

pfle  (2),  v.t.  [Pile  (2),  «.]  To  support  or 
strengthen  with,  or  as  with,  piles;  to  drive 
piles  into. 

*  pile  (3),  v.t.  [Peel,  v.]  To  peel ;  to  strip 
the  skin  or  rind  oU". 

%  To  pile  harUy  :  To  break  oflF  the  awns  of 
threshed  barley. 

pi'-le-a,  s.  [Lat.  pileus  =  a  rap.  Named  from 
the  appearance  of  the  perianth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticaceie.  About  13&  are 
known.  Pilea  muscosa  is  a  small  creeper, 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  An  ex- 
tract of  it  is  given  by  the  Brazilians  in  dysuria. 

pr-le-ate,  pi-le- 
at-ed,  a.  [LAt.  pi- 
leatns,  from  pilmis 
=  a  hat  or  cap.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  : 
Ha\ing  the  form  of 
a  cap  or  covering 
for  the  head. 

2.  Botany  <&  Zool- 
ogy: 

(1)  Having  the 
fonn  of  a  cap. 

"  A  pHeat'-d  echiniu 
taken  up   with   dilTereiit  ahelU  of  Mveral  kiiidB.  — 
Woodward  :  On  Fotsils. 

(2)  Having  a  pileus. 

pileated-molture,  s. 

Orn  ith. :  Neoph  ron  pHeatus,  a  brown  vulture 
occurring  throughout  Africa. 

*  piled  (1),  •  pilde,  a.  [Eng.  pile  (2),  s. ; 
-ed.]     Having  a  pile  or  point ;  pointed. 

"  At  Delopii,  Maguj  threw 
A  speare  well  piMe." 

Chapman:  Bomer ;  Iliadiv. 

piled  (2),  a,  [Eng.  pile  (3),  s.  ;  -€d,]  Having  a 
pile  or  nap. 

••  With  that  money  I  would  make  thee  several  cloaks 
and  line  tliem  with  black  criuisou,  and  tawny,  tliree 
piled  velueU"— Biin-y  -*  Kam  Alley.  iiL  L 

*  piled-ness,  *  pUd-ncss,  s.    (Pile  (3),  v.\ 

Meanness,  shabbiness. 

"  Some  Bcomed  the  pUdneu  of  bU  garments. "— 
Backlnyt:    Voyage*,  ill-  16T. 

pile'-f-form,  a.  [Lat.  pileiis  =  a  cap  or  hat,  and 
forma  =  form.)  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  hat  or  cap  ;  pileate. 

*  pile'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  pile  (l),  v. ;  •ment.'\ 
An  accumulation,  a  pile,  a  heap. 

"  Costly  pUemenU  of  some  curious  otone.* 

Bp.BaU:  Satire».\±  2. 

*  pi-len'-tum,  s.    [Lat.l 

BoTnan  Antlq. :  A  light  easy  carriage  used 
by  the  Roman  ladies  on  great  occasi^.ns.  It 
was  frequently  richly  decorated,  and  had  a 
canopy  supported  by  pillars,  beneath  which 
the  rider  was  seated. 

pfl-e-o'-lus,  s.     [Mod.   Lat,    dimin.    from 

pileus  (q.v.).3 
Bota  ny  : 

1,  Gen. ;  Any  small  c.ip-like  body. 

2.  Spec. :  The  receptacle  of  certain  fungals, 

px-le-d'-ma,  s.    (Gr.  mA*w  (pifeo)  =  to  comb.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidse,  from  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  North  America. 

pi-le-6p'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  n-iAeo?  (pileos)  =  a  cap, 
and  o'' : :  {opsis)  =  look,  appearance.] 

ZooL. :  Bonnet-limpet ;  a  genus  of  Gastero- 
podous  Molluscs,  family  Calyptn-eid*.  Shell 
conical,  apex  posterior,  spirally  recurved ; 
aperture  rounded,  muscular  impression  horse- 
shoe shaped ;  margin  of  the  mantle  fringed. 
Recent  species  eight,  nearly  world-wide  ; 
fossil  twenty,  from  the  Lias  onward.  Fileopsis 
hungaricus  or  Pileopsis  ungarica,  the  Hun- 
garian Bonnet,  is  found  on  oysters. 

pil-e-o-rhi -za,  s.      [Gr.  Tn'Aeo?  (piUos)=& 

cap,  and  pii^a  (rhiza)  —  a  root.] 
Bot. :  The  cap  of  a  root ;   a  membranous 


hood  at  the  end  of  a  root.    Examples,  NuphaTf 
Lemna,  Pandanus,  the  Conifer*. 

*  pil'-e-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  pilus-=  a  hair.]    Of  or 
pei-taining  to  hair  ;  covered  with  hair ;  piUst 

pil'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  pilie),  v.;  -er.]    One  wbo 

piles  or  forms  things  into  a  heap. 

*  pil-er  (2),  s.    [Pillar.] 

pUe^,  *  pyles,  s.  pi.    [Pile  (1),  «•) 

Pathol. :  [HjEMOBRhoid]. 

*  pi-le'-tiis,  s.    [Lat.  pilum  =  a  javelin.^ 

Old  Arm. :  An  arrow  used  by  the  medifeval 
archers,  ha\'ing  a  small  knob  on  the  shaft,  a 
little  below  the  head,  to  prevent  its  going  too 
far  into  a  body. 

pi'-le-US,  s.     [Lat.,  from  pj7Tts=  hair.J 


1.  Bom.  Antiq. :  A  felt  cap  or  hat ;  a  skull- 
cap worn  by  the  Romans. 

2.  Bot. :  The  umbrella-like  top  of  an  Agari- 
ens,  cro\vning  the  stipes  and  bearing  the 
hymenium.    Called  also  the  Cap. 

pile'-work,  s.  [Eng.  pile  (1),  a.,  and  work.] 
Pile-dwellings,  lake-dwellings. 

*  pile'-wom,  a,  [Eng.  pile  (3),  s.,  and  worn.} 
Having  the  pile  or  nap  worn  off";  threadbare. 

pile'-wdrt,  s.     [Eng.  pile,  and  ti'or(.] 

Bot.:  Ramincuhis  Ficaria;  called  also  FU 
caria  ramincuhides. 

pil'-fer,  v.i.  &  t,  [0.  Fr.  peyrer  =  to  pilfer, 
from  pel/re  =  booty,  pelf  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  practise  or  indulge  in  petty 
theft ;  to  steal  in  small  quantities. 

"  A  wall  jufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pH/erinq  borderers," 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  L  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  steal  in  petty  theft ;  to  fllcb 

away. 

"  Not  a  year  but  pftfers  aa  be  (toes 
Some  youthful  grace."  Cowper:  Taik,V 

•pfl'-fer-age  (age  as  Xg),  s.  [Eng.  pilfer; 
•age.]     Pilfering. 

pil'-fer-er,  s.     [Eng.  pilfer;  -er.]    One  who 

pilfers  ;  a  petty  thief. 

*■  The  Idle  pilferer  eaaler  there 
Eludes  detection,"  J)y«r:  Fleece,  U. 

pil'-fer-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [Pilfer.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sjibst. :  Petty  theft. 

"  Pilferingi  and  moat  common  treapassM." 

Shakegp. :  Lear.  U.  ft 

pil'-fer-ing:-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pilfering;  -?y.J 
In  a  pilfering  manner;  with  petty  theft; 
filchingly. 

•  pil'~fer-3^,  *  pil-fry,  s.  [Eng.  pilfer;  -y,J 
Petty  theft ;  pilfering., 

•■  He  .  .  .  was  convicted  of  pUfery  In  his  office."— 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  8^9. 

pa-gar-Uck, 'pillcd-gar-lick,s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Wedgwood  suggests,  "  oi  e  who 
peels  garlic  for  others  to  eat ;  one  who  is  made 
to  endure  hardships  while  others  are  enjtiying 
themselves.]  One  who  has  lost  his  hair  by 
dise^ise  ;  a  sneaking  or  hen-hearted  fellow. 

pn  -  grim,  *  pele  -  grim,  *  pile  -  grim, 
"pyl-grini,3.&a.  [O.  i'.  peUgrin,  pfkrin,from 
Lat.  pcregnnus  =  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  from 
pereger=A  traveller :  per=oveT,  across.aud  ager 
=  a'land,  a  country  ;  Fr.  pelerin  ;  Prov.  pdle- 
grins;  Sp.  &  Port,  j^f^regrino;  Ital.  prregnno, 
pellegrino;  O  H.  Ger.  piligrim;  Dan.  pilgrim; 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wgli,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.   «9,C0  =  e;ey  =  a:  au  =  kw- 


pilgrim— pillar 
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Dut.  jielgrim ;  Sw.  ptlegrim  ;  Ger.  piLjer.    PU- 
ffrivi  ami  peregrine  are  doublets.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  traveller,  a  wanderer,  a  stranger; 
■pccif.,  oue  who  travels  to  a  distaTioe  from  his 
own  lauii  to  visit  some  holy  plure  or  shrine, 
or  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  slirine  of  some 
Baint. 

•j  For  the  distinction  between  &  pilgrim  &nd 
a  palmer,  see  Palmek,  s.  1, 

2.  In  Script. :  One  living  in  this  world,  biit 
who  does  not  look  on  it  as  his  home  ;  one  who 
liHtks  forwfird  to  life  in  a  heaveuly  country. 
(Heb.  xi.  13.) 

*B,  Asndj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  pilgrims 
or  pilgrimages.     (Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  427.) 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  s.  pi. 

Hid.  :  The  name  given  to  102  Puritans, 
seventy-four  men  and  twenty -eight  women, 
who  sailed  in  the  Mayjlowfr  from  Plymouth, 
on  Sept.  6,  1020,  to  seek  in  America  the 
rrli;,'iMU9  liberty  denied  them  in  England. 
Landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  they,  on  Dec.  '2o, 
1620,  founded  a  colony,  whit^li  became  the 
germ  of  the  New  England  States. 

*  pilgrim  salve,  s. 

X,  An  old  kind  of  ointment. 

2.  Ordure.    (Harl.  AfiscdL,  vi.  137.) 

•pil'  grim,  i'.t.     [PiLGUiM,  s.]    To  make  a 

pll.-riniage  ;  to  wai;diT,  to  ramble. 

"  To  liim  duly  im  Sunday  Adam  and  h  select  group 
wore  in  tlie  liabit  of  i>ilgrinuiig  tor  KTm<jn."~Carli/le  : 
/iftniniscences.  f.  64. 

pU' -grim-age  (age  as  Xg),  s.  [Fr.  pterin- 
age,  from  peteHu  =  a  pilgrim  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  pel- 
legrinaggio :  Up.  peregrinaffe.] 

1.  A  journey  undertaken  by  a  pilgrim ; 
8pe''if.,  a  journey  to  some  distant  place,  sacred 
ami  venerable  for  some  rea.son,  undertaken 
for  devotional  purposes. 

"  Bach  did  lii»  i>atron  vritiican  make 
Thitt  lie  «ulIi  pUjrIma'/e  wuiild  Uke." 

ik-'At :  Liiy  of  the  I,aU  Mimlrel.  vL  28. 

2.  In  Script. :  The  jouraey  of  human  life. 
{pentu^is  xlvii.  9.) 

*3.  A  time  irksomely  spent;  a  long  and 
weary  time. 

••  In  prison  ha«t  thou  spent  a  i.ll^rimage, 
Aud.  Mke  a  hermit.  overi>uat  thy  days.' 

Shakenp-  :  I  Hfnry  VI..  IL  5. 

%  Tlrree  classes  of  people  in  most  religions 
have  been  strongly  impelled  to  undertake 
pilgrimages.  First,  those  who,  being  deeply 
pious,  desire  to  visit  spots  rendered  saered  by 
what  are  believed  to  be  speeial  manifestations 
of  Idvinity  ;  second,  those  who  jiossess  the 
histinct  of  the  traveller  and  love  to  visit 
stringe  scenes  ;  third,  those  who  hope  to 
oiitain  greater  facilities  for  immorality  than 
thoy  are  likely  to  have  at  home.  Pilgrim- 
ages are  an  essential  part  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Muliaminadau  systems,  and  the  visits  to 
Jerusalem  three  times  a  year  of  the  Jewish 
race  were  of  the  nature  of  pilgrinuiges.  Tlie 
Eiupress  Helena  led  the  way  iu  Cl»ristian  pil- 
grimages by  visiting  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  320. 
Onre  commenced,  they  continued  through  the 
whole  middle  ages,  and  then  somewhat  flagged, 
but  have  recently  been  revived. 

H  Pilgrinvige  of  Grace : 

Hist.  :  An  insnrreirtinn  excited  by  the 
fr>rcil»le  suppression  of  the  monasteries  under 
Ilenry  VIII.  It  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire 
in  Sept.,  I.'):i0.  and,  after  a  lull  in  Oetolier. 
spread  to  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  other 
northern  counties.  The  insurgents  took  Hull, 
York,  Ac.  They  were  suppressed  by  force  of 
arms  in  15.'i7. 

*pn-grim  age  (age  as  ig),  v.i.  [Pilgrim* 
AOK,  3.\     Tit  go  on  a  pilgrimage. 

"To  Egypt  •hen  pilirrinutt^/ 

Sttijit/tlon  :  JwtntH.  vL  8Sa. 

•  pn'-grlm-izo,  v.i.  (Eng.  jntgrim  ;  -i:f.] 
To  go  on  a  pilgrimage  ;  to  wander  about  as  a 
pilgrim. 

"An  thou  will  luit  nll-jrtmlt*  It  *Innj(  with  mo  t" 
the  laud  ut  Utopia.'— fl«H  Jonton:  CfinfiU  Altered,  11.  4. 

pi'  li,  «.  pi.     [Lat.,  pi,  of  pilns=.  a  hair.) 

Itiit.  :  Hairs.  There  are  pili  capitati,  pili 
Mnlpiijhinrfi ^  <.'*.C. 

pi  lid'-i-iim,  «.  [Lat,  jnlrus^a  cap  a  hat, 
and  Gr.  *lSo%  («u/os)  =  appearance,  form.) 

1,  Bot. :  An  orbicular,  hemispherical  hIiIcM, 
the  outsiile  of  which  chang's  to  powder.  II 
occurs  In  Bitch  liehens  as  Calyclum.  {De 
CandoUe.) 


2.  Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Mailer  to  the 
larva  of  Nemertea  (q.v.).    It  ia  so  called  from 

its  helmet  form. 

pi-lif -er-ous,  a,  [Lat.  pilus  =  a  hair ;  /ero 
—  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  snlf. 
'ous.]  Bearing  or  producing  hairs,  as  a  leaf. 
[Hair-pointed.] 

pi'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  pilus  =  a  hair,  aml/orma 
=  form,  j  Having  the  form  of  or  resembling 
down  or  hairs. 

pi-US' -er-ous,  "•  [Lat.  plliis  —  a  hair ;  gero 
=  to  liear,  and  Kng.  adj.  suit". -ot«.]  Bearing 
hair  or  down  ;  covered  with  hair. 

pil'-ing,  ;>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Pile  (3),  v.] 

A.  tt  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  parttcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  Removing  the  hair  from  hides 
by  piling  or  hanging  up  in  a  stove. 

plling-iron,  s.  An  instrument  for  break- 
ing oil  tlie  awns  of  barley. 

pil'-mg,  s.     [Pile  (1),  v.] 

1.  Old.  lAing.  :  The  act  of  gathering  or 
collecting  into  a  ]>ile  or  heap. 

2.  MetalL:  Buihling  up  i>ieces  of  sheared  or 
scrap  iron  into  a  pile  or  faggot.  (Faooot,  *. 
11.2.] 

pil-i'-nite,  .?.  [Gr.  iri\tvov  (pilinos)  —  made 
of  felt;  suff.  -ite  (Mill.).'] 

Mill.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  acicnlar  crys- 
tals ii^igregated  into  a  feltdike  mass  somewhat 
resembling  aslie.stos.  Crystallization,  deter- 
mined by  optic;il  characters,  orthorhombii-. 
8p.  gr.  2*623  ;  lustre  of  crystals,  silky  ;  colour- 
less. An  analysis  yielded,  silica,  65*70 ; 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  18(i4  ;  lime, 
19-51;  lithia,  1*18  ;  water,  4-07  =  100.  Pro- 
posed  formula,  (CaLi.>)|.\Io)SipOi5  +  aq.  Found 
with  various  minerals  in  cavities  in  granite  at 
Striegau,  Silesia. 

*pir-i-on,  s.  [I-at.  pileus.]  A  kind  of  hat. 
(Pierce  Plounnan's  Crede,  839.) 

pill  (1),  *  pllle,  *  pylle.  s.  [A  contract,  of 
Pr.  pilule,  from  Lat.  pilida  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit  :  A  little  ball  or  small  round  mass  of 
some  medicinal  substance  to  be  swallowed 
whole. 

"By. 

of  Beith.  blt.ll..  cb.  V 

2.  Fig.  .*  Something  unpleasant  or  un- 
welcome which  has  to  be  swallowed,  accepted, 
or  jiut  up  with. 

"  VetcaniHitthel  ahyde  to  swaUow  down  the  holaome 
pltleot  vfiltle.  "Vdal:  iuJfcelv, 

pill-beetle,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Byrrhus. 

2.  PL  :  The  fmiily  Byrrhida*.  The  name 
is  gi\'en  because  when  they  draw  their  Urgs 
closely  to  the  body  and  feign  death  they  look 
like  pills. 

pill-box,  s.     A  small  cardboard  box  for 

hMilin-  piiis. 

piii-bug,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  in  America  to  the 
Armadillo,  agenus  of  Isopod  Crustaceans.  So 
called  beenuse  it  roils  it.sclf  into  a  hall.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  true  bug. 

pill  xnllleped,  a. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genua  Glomeria  (q.v.X 

2.  VI.:  The  family  Glonurida'.  So  called 
fron:  rolling  tli'-mselvos  up  into  a  pill-like  ball. 

*  plll-monger,  8.  A  cont^imptnoua  ei>i- 
thet  for  an  api-lhecary. 

"All  impudent  i(///.mo»ff«r." 

f'oote  :  Mayor  t^f  Oarrel,  I. 

pill-tUe,  ■».  A  corrugated  metallic  slip  for 
rolling  I'ills  ou,  t^)  divide  them  accurately. 

"pill  (1\  'pile,  ■  pllle.  v.l.  &  f.  (Fr.  piUer 
=  to  pilliii^e.  froui  Lat.  pilo.]  To  pillage,  to 
plunder,  to  rivagn,  to  rob. 

"  Pill  tho  niRU  mid  let  the  wptichn  ho." 

Cfi'i'.^r:  t'.  r..  «.M*. 

•  pni  (2),  v.t.  &  (.  [lAt  pilo  —  to  atrip  off  tho 
liair  ;  /dhis  =  hair.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  take  the  skin  or  rind  off;  to 
! t- 

B.  Intmns. :  To  bo  peeled  ;  to  come  off  in 
(lakes  ;  to  peel  off. 

*  plll-patO,  s-     A  shnven  hrad  ;  hence,  a 

fHar  or  monk.    (Becon  :  U'orks,  il.  816.) 


pIU(3).  v.r     [Pii.L(l),  5.) 

•  1.  To  make  or  form  into  pilla. 

•  2.  To  dose  with  pills. 

3.  To  blackball ;  to  vote  against ;  to  reject. 
"  Uf  WM  aa  nc&rly  pilled  u  uiy  uum  I  ever  luiew."'* 
nacktray  :  Jfetpcomat,  cb.  zxx. 

•pill  (2),  'pyU,  ».  [Etym.  doubtf\il.]  A 
small  creek  capable  of  holding  vessels  to 
unload. 

"Tho  term  pvll  la  itlll  uaeA,  nd  meAiu  »  croak 
eubject  to  the  tide.'— J rcAoo<«tr*>>  xx^lit  U^ 

*piU(3).  «.    [Feel,*.) 

pll  laffe,  s.    [PiLLAU.) 

pill-age  (age  as  i^\  «.  [Fr.  pillage,  from 
piller  =  to  r^tb.J 

1.  Tho  act  of  pillaging,  plundering,  or  rob* 
bing ;  robbery. 

"Such  aji  dtl>t«  thcliu  In  pyltag*  Mid  robeiT."— 
Fabyan  :   Workt,  vuL  1.,  ch.  ciiv. 

2.  Plunder,  spoil  ;  that  which  is  taken 
from  another  l^y  open  force ;  8i>ecif.,  the 
property  of  enemies  taken  in  war. 

"Brought  i\\«i pillaffi-  houitf."* 

:il>en$er  :  F.  Q,.  V.  U.  t 

pill'-age  (age  as  ig)»  v.t  &  i.    [Pillaoe,  ».) 

A.  Trans. :  To  rob,  to  plunder  ;  to  take 
from  another  by  open  force ;  espec.  to  take 
from  enemies  ;  to  ravage,  to  lay  waste. 

"The  wenlth  of  clliues.  whvre  BAvace  nntloiis  roAm, 
Pillag'd  (rum  slaves  to  nurchxse  olaves  ut  lioine." 
QoUUmith:  The  Trartner, 

B.  hitrans. :  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  ravage ; 
to  lay  waste. 

"The>-  WBM  Buffered  to  piUaoe  wherever  they  weut." 
—Macauliii/:  Utit.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

pU'-lag-er  (ag  as  ig),  5.      [Eng    piUagifi); 

-er.]    One  who  pillages  ;  a  plimderer. 

"  Some . . .  nightly  pillager  thnt  btrlpv  the  slnlii.* 
Pope:  Ilonver  ;  Iliad  X-  40& 

pil'-lar,  "pil-er,  'pil-lour,  "pyl-lar, «, 

[O.  Pr.  jii'nr  (Fr.  pilier),  from  Low  Lat.  pdars 
■=0,  pillar,  froui  Lilt.  pila=.&  pier  of  stone; 
Sp.  ii  port,  pilar;   Dut.  pijlaar ;  It«l.  pilierts 
Dan.  piller,  pille ;  Sw.  pelare  ;  Ger.  piUr,\ 
I,  Ordinary  I/inguage  ; 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  2. 

"  Everj-  pller  the  temple  to  siiatAlo 
Was  totiue-gn^'te  o(  yroii  brik-l.t  and  «heeB." 

Lhatirer:  C.  T.,  1.1»». 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  pillar  or  column 
in  form  or  appearance. 

"  The  Lord  went  before  them  by  d«y  In  a  pillar  of 
cloud  to  lead  thi.*m  the  way  ;  and  by  iii^ht  Iti  a  piUar 
of  lire  to  give  theiu  light.'— A'zcx/tu  xiiV.  31. 

2.  Fig. :  A  supporter  ;  one 'who  sustains  or 

sui'ports ;  a  mainstay. 

"  III  hla  rlilDK  neeni'd 
A  pillar  of  aUte.'  JtUton  :  P.L.,U.tO%. 

II,  'recknically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  pillar-like  foM ;  as  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  pillai-s  of  the  fauces ;  or  a 
diverging  muscular  tibre  :  as.  the  pillars  of  the 
abdominal  ring  ;  the  pillars  of  the  diapIiragiiL 

2.  Arch. :  A  kind  of  irregular  column,  round 
and  insulate,  but  deviating  from  the  propor- 
tion of  a  .just  column.  The  term  pillar  is 
more  usually  applied  to  Gothic  architecture 
than  to  the  ClassicaL  Pillars  are  used  for 
support  or  ornament,  or  as  a  monument  or 
memorial. 

•'  Jacob  set  a  pillar  ai>on  htr  (rrave."— Oen.  xx&v.  Ml 

3.  ZooJ. :  The  same  as  Coluhrlla  (q.v.). 

•  4.  Eccles.  :  A  jnirtablo  ornamentjd  column 
carried  before  a  cu-dinal  as  emblematic  of  Uis 
support  to  tho  church. 

5.  fire-arms:  Tho  nipple. 

6.  Manege:  The  centre  of  the  voltn,  ring,  of 
mnnt^go  ground  arrmnd  which  a  hoi-se  turnii. 
There  are  also  pillars  on  the  ciiTum  fere  nee  or 
Bide,  placed  two  and  two  at  certain  distances. 

7.  Horology  :  One  of  the  posts  in  a  watch  or 
clock  which  aejiarutu  and  yet  biml  together 
the  plate.s. 

8.  ^fiFFi"f7 :  Tlie  post  or  maKS  of  coal  or  ore 
left  for  the  Mipjiort  of  the  ceiling'  of  a  niin(\ 
The  worked  sj-ace  Is  called  room.  ThuH,  pdlar 
and  room  fs  equivalent  to  the  usual  technicaL 
phiase.  jtost  and  stall. 

0.  ShiphuUd. :  A  verttcd  jxwt  beneath  a 
deck-beam. 

t  (I)  Fram})(/lnrto}K>ff:ntther and  thither; 
to  and  fhi. 


CVKon  :  Hcitrronldfi.  p.  4 


ttoh^  h6^  :  p6^t,  j^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hln.  benph  ;  go»  ftcm  ;  thln»  ^hl»  ;  sin,  09  :  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-oiao,  -tlan  =■  Bh^n*   -tlon,  -bIoxi  —  ftbun ;  -^on,  -f  Ioa  -  zbua.    -oIoua,  -Uoua,  -sloua  -  «Uua.   -bio,  -dlo»  ^o-  =  bf  1,  dfU 
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pillared— pilose 


(2)  Pillars  of  Hercules : 

Geog. :  The  Calpe  and  Abyla  of  the  ancients, 
tiie  Gibraltar  and  Hacho  of  the  moderns,  the 
rocks  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Ugend  was  tliat  Hercules  tore  them 
aBonder  to  open  a  passage  to  Oades. 

"Alexaiidei-  )mi  excited  the  adinlratiun  and  terror 
of  all  nations  fioni  the  lliiuges  to  the  PiUars  of  Her. 
tUt«S."—J/a<:aii2ay:  Projih&cn  qfCapj/i,     (IntroaJ 

pi  liar- apostle,  s.  A  title  sometimes 
given  to  Pewr,  James,  and  John,  in  allusion 
to  the  statement  of  Paul  that  "they  seemed 
to  be  pillars  "  (Gal.  ii.  9). 

pillar-blockf  s.  A  corruption  of  pClow- 
Wock  (q.v.). 

pillar-box,  s.  A  public  receptacle  in  the 
shape  of  a  short  hollow  pillar,  erected  in  public 
places  for  the  reception  of  letters  to  be  for- 
warded by  post. 

pUlar-COmpass,  s.  A  pair  of  dividers, 
the  legs  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  the 
lower  part  may  be  takem  out,  forming,  re- 
spectively, a  bow-pen  and  bow-pencil,  or  by 
inverting  them  in  their  sheaths  in  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  leg,  a  compass  with  a  pen  or  pencil 
point  is  formed. 

pillar-deity.  «. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  deity  worshipped  under 
IJie  symbol  of  a  monolith. 

"The  peculinr  titles  piveii  to  these  pilTar-deities,  ati^ 
their  lusociatiuQ  with  the  sun,  led  to  their  original 
phHllifi  character  be:3g  t>verlooked."  ^  }Vcttroj/p  £ 
Wake:  Ancient  Symbol  Worxhtp,  p.  61, 

pillar- dollar,  s.  A  Spanish  dollar,  so 
called  friMii  having  twn  pillars  on  the  reverse 
supporting  the  royal  arms. 

pillar-file,  s.  A  narrow,  thio,  flat  hand- 
ffle  with  one  safe  edge. 

pillar-saint,  s.    [Sttlitb.) 

pillar- symbol,  5. 

Compftr.  lidig, :  A  pillar  erected  In  honour  of 
ft  phallic  deity,  or  with  a  phallic  signification. 

*'In  the  Lliim  of  Tuilin  we  liave  Another  instauce  of 
tho  nse  of  the  pitliirs//mboL"~iyestropp  Jt  Wake: 
Ancient  Symbol  Woi-dhip,  p.  51, 

pQl-ared,  a.     [Eng.  pillar;  -ed.] 

1.  Resembling  a  pillar  ;  having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  a  column  or  pillar. 

"  From  one  pillar'd  chimney  breathes 
The  silver  smoke. '    tVordsworth  :   \yhile  Doe,  iv. 

2.  Supportedby  or  ornamented  with  pillars. 

"  The  piUnred  .irches  were  over  their  head." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrei^  IL  7. 

•  pil-lar-ef ,  s.   [Eng.  pillar;  dimin.  suff.  -ct.\ 
A  Uttle  pillar. 


•  pH'-lar-ist, «.  [Eng.  piUar;  -wf.]  A  stylite 
(q.v.X 

pil-laa',  pn-law*,  pl-laffe,  pll-lafife.  ». 

[Pers.  &  Turk.)     An  Eastern  dish,  consisting 
of  rice  cooked  with  fat,  butter,  or  meat, 

pni  -com,  S,      [PlLCOBK.j 
•pille,  V.t      [PlLL(l),  v.] 

pilled,  a.    [Pill  (2),  v.]    Bald. 

•  pilled-garlic,  ».    [PiLOARual 

*pill'-er,  *  pill'-our,  s.  [Fr.  pUkur,  ftora 
j)i/ier  =  to  rob.]  [Pill  (1),  v.]  A  plunderer, 
a  robber,  a  thief. 

"The  naineofi>iHo«randof  thefe 
I  beare."  Goiter:  (J.  A^  111. 

*  pil'-ler-3^  (I),  a.    [Pillory.] 

*pU'-ler-3^  (2),  s.     [Eng.  pill  (1),  v.;  -ery.l 

Plunder,  pillage,  robbery,  theft. 

"Reuoiiied  to  Tse  grete  robbery  niicl  pfUerj/.'—Ber. 
fifW .-  fruusart ;  Crtmycle,  voL  iL.  ch.  ex. 

pil-lez,  s.  [Com.]  Thft  name  given  fn  Corn- 
wall to  a  species  of  naked  barley  raised  there. 

pil'-li-6n,  s.  [Ir.  pilliun,  pilUn;  Gael,  pit- 
lean,  piliiii  =  a  pack-saddle,  from  Ir.  pill, 
peall  =  a  covering,  a  skin,  a  pillow ;  Gael.  T>eall 
=  a  skin;  Wei.  pilyn^a.  garment,  a  pillion. 
Co-n.  with  LatpW/(5  =  askin  ;  Eng./eZZ(2),8,) 
!•  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  pad,  a  pannel ;  a  low  saddle. 

**I  thoiijjht  that  the  maimer  had  l>een  Irish,  aa  also 
tha  furniture  of  his  horne.  hU  shsnlc  /AUion  without 
itimi  1 .8.  "—Spt^mer  :  State  of  Irela  nd. 

2.  The  pad  of  a  saddle  that  rests  on  the 
horse's  back. 


3.  A  cu.shion  for  a  woman  to  ride  on  behind 
a  person  on  horseback. 


RIDINO   ON   A    PILLION 

"Taking  the  air  now  and  then  on  a  pillion,  behtod 
faithful  John."— Ofci'rrer,  No.  109. 

•  4.  The  head-dress  of  a  priest. 
n.  Mt'tall. :  The  tin  that  remains  in  the 
slags  after  it  is  first  melted. 

pil'-lor-ied,  pa,  par,  era.    [Pillory,  v.} 

*  pfl'-lor-ize,  v.t    [Eng.  pi7ior(y);  -we.]    To 
set  in  a  pillory  ;  to  ]>illnry. 

"Afterwards  .  .  .  j>iVorized  with  Prynne."— ITood .' 
Fasti  Oxon.,  vol  1. ;  ff.  Durtun. 

pil'-ldr-^,  *  pa-ler  y,  *  pil-or-y,  *  pul- 
lor-ie,  *  pyl-ler-y,  s,  [Fr.  pUori;  Low 
Lat.  pilorium;  ptrhaps  from  Lat.  pila=a 
pillar.)  A 
common  in- 
strument of 
punishment 
in  England 
for  persons 
convicted  ot 
forestalling, 
use  of  unju.st 
weights,  per- 
jury, forgery, 
libel.  Ac.  It 
con.sisted  of 
a  frame  of 
wootl,  erected 
on  a  pillar  or 
stand,  and 
furnished 
with  movable 
boards,  re- 
s  e  m  b  I  i  n  g 
those  of  the 


PILLORY. 

(From  a  contemporary  print.) 


stocks,  and  holes  through  which  the  offender's 
head  and  hands  were  put.  In  this  position  he 
was  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  public  view 
and  insult.  The  use  of  the  pillory  was  abo- 
lished in  1837. 

"I  have  stood  on  the  piVory  for  the  geese  he  hath 
killed.'— .S/iii A- «>j.  .■  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vtrona,  iv,  i. 

pil'-l6r-y,  V.t.    [PiLLORT,  s.] 

1.  Lit,:  To  set  in  the  pillory;  to  punish 
witli  the  pillory. 

"The  world  had  forgotten  bim  tinc^W^ptXlorj/ing." 
—Macaulay  :  Hut,  Eng.,  ch.  zxU. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hold  up  to  contempt,  ridicule, 
abuse,  or  execration.  (J^ictoria  JUuyo£-in«,  Nov, 
1S66,  p.  15.) 

■*  piU-OUr,  S.      [PiLLER,  s.] 

pa-low,  *  pel-owe,  *  pil-ewe,  •  pil-we, 
•  pyl-OW,  s,    [A.S.  pyle,  from  Lat.  pulvinus 
=  a  cushion,  a  pillow;    Da.n.peuliiw ;    Ger. 
p/ichl ;  M.  H.  G.  phulwe;  O.  H!.  G.  phvXwi,] 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1,  A  cushion,  filled  with  feathers  or  other 
soft  material,  used  as  a  rest  for  the  head  of  a 
person  when  reposing. 

"Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  piUovJS.' 
•~Raij:  Creation,  pt  il.  p   429. 

2.  Any  support  for  the  head  when  reposing. 

"[The]  pillow  waa  my  helmet  lair  dlsplay'd." 

Spetuer:  A  «..  £  Ix.  1& 

IL  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Fabric:  [Pillow-pcstian]. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  Tlie  rest  or  bearing  of  a  gudgeoiu 

(2)  The  socket  of  a  pivot. 

3.  SJiiphuild. :  A  blork  of  wood  on  which 
the  inner  end  of  the  bowsprit  rests. 

If  PUlmo  of  a  plough:  A  cross  piece  of  wood 
which  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  beam. 


*  pillow-bier,  *  pilwe-bere,*  pillow- 
bear,  s.     A  pillow-case,  or  pillow-slip. 

"  In  Ills  mall  he  bad  a  pHtccbere,' 

Chaucer:  O.  T.,  6» 

pillow-block,  s. 

Mach. :  An  iron  cradle  or  bearing  to  hold 
the  boxes  or  brasses  which  form  a  journal* 
bearing  for  a  shaft  or  roller;  a  plumber-bhx;k. 

pillow-case,  s.  A  linen  or  other  cover 
drawn  over  a  pillow. 

pillow-ft!stiazi,  «.  The  most  common 
variety  of  fustian. 

pillow-lace,  s.    [Bobbin-lace.] 

*  plUow-plpe,  s.  A  last  pipe  smoked 
before  going  tu  bed. 

pillow-sliaill,  f.  A  square  of  embroid- 
ered muslin  designed  to  lay  on  or  hangover  a 
bed  pillow  for  protection  or  ornament 

pillow-slip,  s.    A  pillow-case,  a  slip. 

"The  ririspner  was  conveyed  In  a  pillowslip  to  tho 
edge  of  the  cliff."— i'urroKj/ij ;  Pepucton.  p.  213. 

pillow-word,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  common  hahit  of  inserting  in  a  sentence  worda 
vhlch  have  no  ineaiilng  to  fill  a  temporary  hiatus 
while  the  ajwaker  is  thlnklnfr  of  his  next  word.  Such 
wonis  nre  even  recognized  by  Oriental  graniiiiariaiis 
as  'pri)p-word8'  or  '  pUlow  •  wordi." — Attiemxutn, 
March  «.  18S2. 

pil'-low,  v.t    [Pillow,  s.]   To  rest  on,  or  oa 

on.  a  pillow ;  to  lay  or  rest  for  support. 
pil'-lowed,  a,     [Eng.  pillow;  -ed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Provided  with  a  pillow  or  pillows. 

2.  Resting  or  reclining  on  a  pillow, 

"  Filloucd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  IaibI  A/instret,  L  4 

n.  Arch,:  A  term  apidied  to  a  rounded 
frieze.   Called  also  pulvinated. 

*pil'-16w-y,  a.     (Eng.  pmow;   -y.)     Like  a 
pillow,  soft.    (Keats :  I  Uood  on  tiptoe,  ITS.) 

pill'-wdnn,    8.      (Eng.  pill,  and  worm.]     A 
pofiular  name  for  a  miUeped.    [Pill-buo.J 

pill' -wort,  s,     [Eng.  pill,  and  wort.} 
B.t. :  The  genus  Pilularia  (q.v.X 

pil'-nie-wiuks,  s.  pL    [Pinnvwinrlbs.] 

pi-l6-car'-pe-ffl,  s,  ?>/.     (Mod.  Lat  pilocm^ 
p(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tat.} 
Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  Rutaceae. 

pi-lo-car'-piis,  s.    [Gr.  ttTAoc  (pilos)  =  felt,  a 
felt  cap,  and  Kopiro^  (fcarpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pilocarpea 
(q.v.). 

pi-Id -9er'-e-us,  «.    [Lat.  pilo(8us),  and  Mod. 
Ijat.  cercus.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cereidse.  Pilo»r«us  senilis 
Is  the  Old  Man  Cactus,  so  called  because 
around  the  tufts  of  spines  are  long  flexible 
hairs  like  those  of  an  old  man's  head.  In 
Mexico,  its  native  country,  it  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  high ;  but  usually  in  hot- 
houses, where  it  is  often  cultivated,  it  does 
not  attain  a  height  of  much  more  than  a  toot. 

pi'-l6-lite.  s.     [Gr.  nlKoi  (pilos)  —  felt,  and 
At^ot  {lithos)  =  stone. J 

Min. :  Under  this  name  Beddle  has  in- 
cluded much  of  the  Mountain-ltather  and 
Mountain-cork  formerly  referred  to  asbestos. 
Specimens  from  seven  localities  in  Scotland 
were  analysed,  and  found  to  be  essentially 
hydrated  silicates  of  alumina,  magnesia,  pro- 
toxides of  iron,  and  manganese,  with  some 
lime,  for  which  the  calculated  formula  ig 
given  as  Mg4[Al2lSiio027,15H20.  Found  ia 
granular  limestone,  and  in  veins  in  granite, 
sandstones,  and  slates. 

pi'-lose,   pi'-loiis,  a.     [Lat.   piloaus,   from 

pihis  =  hair;    It;il.    &    Sp.    piloso,    peloso.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Covered  with  or  full  of  hairs, 

hairy. 

"That  hair  is  not  poison,  though  taken  inBpreat 

Suantity.  Is  proved  by  the  excrement  of  voracious 
oga.  which  u  seen  to  be  vejy  piloiu.'~/iobin4on : 
Fiidoxa,  p.  124. 

U.  Botany: 

1.  Gen.  (0/ hairs):  Long,  soft,  and  erect,  as 
in  Daucus  mrota,  or  the  leaf  of  Prutulla 
vulgaris, 

2.  Spec. :  Used  of  the  hair-like  proceasei 
proceeding  from  the  apex  of  the  ovarj'  in  Com- 
posite plants. 


I&te,  fat,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  po^ 
MV  wore,  w^U,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pilosity— pimelodus 
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•pi-l6s'-i-t^»  '  pl-los  i-tie,  a.  [Fr.  jnlosiU, 
fi-oiu  Lat.  i'Husu.-!  =.  liaiiy.l  Tlie  qintlity  or 
state  of  being  pilutie  or  huiQ' ;  hairiness. 

"Tbfrci  1»  rwiUlilU  to  t/HutUie.  Dot  ao  uiuch  heat 
U]<1  iiiniBturv.  •■  excmiieiititiuus  beat  uid  luuielure." 
— /tocun .-  Sat.  ilUt..  )  680. 

pi'-lot.  •  py-lot,  8.  (O.  Fr.  pilot  (Ft,  jnhteX 
from  Diit,  yiluot  =  a  pilot ;  O.  Dut.  pijloot,  for 
pijl-loot  —  one  who  uses  the  soundiug-l'ad, 
from  pijlen  ~  to  hound  th»'  water,  and  hot  = 
lead  ;  8i>.  &  Port,  piloto;  ItaL  piZoto,  pilotu.] 
I,  Ordinary  ixinjfiwfff; 

1,  Literally: 

•  (1)  One  of  a  ship's  crew  whose  duty  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  helm,  and  steer  the  ship  ; 
a  lielmnman,  a  steersman. 

"  PnMwiiffen  Id  m  shtp  Ainrayi  eabmlt  to  thdv  pOoft 
ditcretlou.  — Soufh  :  Sermoru,  voL  x^  Ber.  k 
(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  A  guide,  a  director;  one  who 
djpects  tlie  conduct  of  any  pL-rsoa  or  under- 
taking. 

"O  Lord,  thepiloft  p^ft  pcrt'irm  " 

Cowper;  Olney  Bjpniu,  xxxTiU 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Natit.:  One  who,  baing  properly  qualifipd 
by  experience,  and  having  passed  certain  exunii- 
nutions,  isappointt'd  by  the  competent  autho- 
rity to  conduct  ships  into  or  out  of  liarbour 
or  along  particular  coaats,  channels.  &.C.,  at 
a  certain  fixed  rate,  dejiendiiif;  on  the  draught 
of  the  vessel  and  diHtuice.  The  pilot  has  the 
entire  charge  of  the  vessid  in  tlie  pilot's  water 
And  is  solely  responsible  for  her  safety. 

2.  ^at^-en^.;  A  cow-catcher  (q. v.).  (Arner,) 

pilot-balloon*  a.  A  sm^ill  balloon  sent 
Qp  to  ascertain  the  btren^thaud  direuliou  of 
the  wind. 

pilot-boat,  a.  A  boat  ased  by  pilots  for 
boar  hug  sliips  near  shore. 

pilot-bread,  «.    The  Bame  »«  fiaii'a- 

BiacuiT. 
pilot-cloth, «. 

F'lf'ric:  A  huavy  Indlso-blae  woollen  cloth 
for  overcoats  and  scauien's  wear. 

pUot-cnttor,  «.     A  sharp-boUt  stroDg 

cutter  or  sea-boat,  used  by  pilots. 

pilot-engine,  b.  A  locomotive  sent  In 
advance  of  a  train,  aa  a  precaution,  espec, 
where  rei>air8  are  being  done,  or  the  following 
train  is  conveying  some  distinguished  pei'son 
or  persons, 

pUot-flah.  8 

Ichthy.:  NaucTotes  ductor,  a  Rmall  pelagic 
flsh,  about  a  foot  'ong,  of  bluish  colour, 
marked  with  from  five  to  seven  brt»ad  dark 
Tertical  liars.  It  owes  its  scientitlc  and  its 
popular  Knglish  name  to  its  hattit  of  ki^cping 
company  with  ships  and  large  llsh,  generally 
sharks.  It  is  the  pompihis  of  the  ancients ; 
and  Ovid(//ai.  101)  calls  it  covus  rat iunu  The 
coTuifrtinn  between  this  llsh  and  the  ehnrk 
has  bf  en  acconnted  for  in  various  ways  ;  but  it 
is  prol'aldy  a  jiurely  aellish  <me  on  the  pail  of 
the  I'ilut-Ush,  which  obtains  a  gre;it  ^cirt  of  its 
food  from  the  iiarmitic  cru.stac<-ans  with  which 
■harks  and  otiicr  large  tish  are  infested,  and 
from  the  small  pieces  of  Ilfsh  left  unnollc^d 
when  tlie  shark  t^ears  its  prey.  Th«  pilot-fish 
is  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  attacki^  hy  the 
shark  ;  but  that  is  probably  because  the 
atnnllor  tlsh  is  too  ninible  for  the  larger  one. 
Pilot-flsb  oft^Ti  accoiupany  ships  into  harbour, 
and  they  nn*  frequently  caught  in  numioer  ou 
the  English  coast. 

pilot-flxxg,  «.    Same  ei  PILOT-JACK. 

pllot-Jaok.  s.  A  flag  or  signal  huibtcd  by 
a  vessel  fur  a  pilot. 

pilot-jacket,  8.    A  pea  Jacket 

*  pilot-atar.  s.  A  guiding-star.  (Ttmny- 
m>n  :   !'■(■  8-Eiitf.rj,  132.) 

pilot-wood,  8. 

But. :  The  Com  pass-plant  (q.v.^ 

pilot- wbmlo,  s. 

ZooL  :  Globtocfphxlus  melaa, 

pilot* 8  fairway, ».    A  chanDel  In  which 

a  pilot  must  Ih)  engaged. 

pilot's  water,  ».  Any  part  of  a  river, 
clianiiel,  Or  sea,  In  which  the  servlcea  of  a 
pilot  must  be  en^a^ed. 

|^'-lot,  p.t    lPnx)T,  •.! 

1,  Lit.  it  X'lut. :  To  not  ns  pilot  of,  to  direct 
the  course  of,  as  of  a  ship. 


2.  Fig.  :  To  direct  the  course  or  conduct  of; 
to  guide  through  dangers  or  dilticulucs. 

"  I  He]  f/ltottd  us  oTcr  A  few  ploogbed  flclda.* — /Md, 
April  4.  16B&. 

pi'-lot-agc  (age  as  Kfi), «.    IFr.] 

1.  The  skill  or  scii- net- of  a  pilot;  the  know- 
ledge of  coasts,  chamiels,  &c.,  necessary  to  a 
piloL 

"  We  must  for  tVfT  abaudon  the  Indlea.  «nil  lone  all 
oar  )cni>vletl(a  auU  fnlotaye  of  tUat  ]>arl  of  the  wurM." 

2.  The  act  of  piloting  ;  the  guidance  or 
direction  of  a  pilot ;  the  employment  of  i)ilots. 

"The  imn>oRe  uf  nKilinhliig  ouuipuL»ury  //f/ofotfe;"— 
Diiilt/  Chromcle.  bepL.  1».  IWJi 

3.  The  remuneration,  payment,  or  fee  paid 
or  allowed  to  a  pilot. 

"They  were  tendered  the  OBOal  ptMogu^'^DaOg 
Telegraph,  Nov.  26.  1681, 

i.  Guidance,  dhection. 
"WintiluB  three  races  under  Lord  Waterford^/iCot- 

age."— Field.  Oct  I",  1686. 

pilotage-anthority,  a.  A  body  author- 
ised by  Ilie  Bi'anl  of  Trade  in  certain  ports  to 
examine  candidates,  and  to  grant  or  suspend 
licences  t<j  act  as  pilots, 

pilotage-district, «.  The  district  under 
the  J  urisdiction  of  a  pilotage  authority. 

•  pi-ldt-eer',  a    (Eng.  pilot ;  -^er.}    A  pilot 

"  \Vliereb5-  the  wariderUig  pilotccr 
Hta  course  lu  gloomy  mgiita  doth  steer.' 

BqmkU:  UUcrt.\)\.\. 

•pi'-lot-ifm,  *  pi'-l6t-rS?,  a.  [Eng.  pilU; 
'ism,  Ti/.J    bkill  Id  piloting ;  pUotjige. 

•pi'-lot-less,  a.  {Eng.  7>i7o«;  -icOT.]  With* 
out  a  pilot.    {Si/lvester:  Tiie  Lavx,  iOA) 

*pi'-l6t-ry,  «.    [PiLOTisu.] 

•pT-loiis,  o.    (PiLosE-J 

pil'-sen-ite,  ».    f  After  Deutsch-KIsen,  Htm- 

gai  y,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (3/iu.).  j 

Mtn. :  A  mineral  reserabllug  t.tradymite  In 
its  perfect  basal  cU-avage.  Crystalli2ation, 
hexagonal  Hardness,  1  to  2  ;  sp.  gr.  8'44  ; 
lustre,  bri|'4it ;  colour,  light  steel-gray.  Au 
analysis  yielded :  tellurium,  29*74  ;  sulphnr, 
2-3;j;  bismuth,  61'lo;  filvcr,  2  07  =  l»5-i;t) ; 
for  which  the  formula  Bi(Te,fe>i  is  suggested. 

*pil'~ser,  8.  lEtyin.  doubtful.]  A  moth  or 
lly  that  runs  into  a  Oame.    ^Ainstoortfu) 

Pil'-ton,  «.  &  a.    [See  def.) 

Croj. :  A  parish  of  Devonshire,  a<yoinlDg 
Biirnstuple,  of  which  it  isaauburb. 

Pllton-gronp,  s. 

Gml,:  Tlie  name  given  by  Prof.  Phillips  to 
the  Upper  Devonian  beds  of  North  Dcvou- 
shire.  They  ciuisist  of  purpla  and  gray  slati-s, 
with  int^-miitt-rnt  limestone,  highly  roHsilih  r- 
ous.  There  are  many  crinoid«.  bntchioptKln, 
couchifera,  and  the  trilobite  genus  Phacops. 

pil'-n-la  (\-^.  pn'-u-lse),  s.  [Lat,  dimio.  firora 

piUi—B^  ball.] 
•1.  ^oi..*  Aconelikeagalbula(q.v.).  {PUtiy.) 
2.  Phar.  :  A  pill  (q.v.). 

pU'-u-lar,  a.  [I-at.  pi?M?(n)  =  a  pill;  Eng. 
adJ.'buiV.  -ar.}    Of  or  peiUiuiug  to  pills. 

pil-u-liir'-i-a,  s.  [Lat  jfUvlia)  =  a  little  ball, 
a  globule  ;  Uit.  fern.  sing.  aiij.  sulf.  -urui. 
Named  from  the  form  of  the  capsule.] 

BoU  :  Pillwort ;  a  gcuus  of  Uarsileaces. 
Rootstock  filiform, 
creeping ;  leaves 
erect,  s'^taceous  ;  eai>- 
Hules  ghibose,  two*  to 
four-celled, each  with 
a  parietal  pla<'enta,  to 
which  are  alHxed 
many  pyriform.  mem- 
I'ranou-s  sacs,  the  up- 
per (me.  with  moero- 
spores,  the  lower  each 
wifh  one  macrojfpore, 
the  former  full  of  an- 
ihnrozohlB.  ai)ecicH 
tiirne,  from  the  tein- 
perato  and  cnldrr 
rf  giouH.  On»^,  I'ilnhiria  glohuH/era,  the  Creep- 
lug  I'illwurt,  occum  ut  ihu  luiut^iua  uf  lakes 
and  iHjudii. 


PILtTLAltlA. 
.  Section  o(  miMtiie 
.SlM.raimia. 


pIl-u'-U  or,  a 

pill.] 


[Fr.,  from    I^t.  ptlula  =  a 


Pharmaqf  : 

1.  An  instniment  for  rolling  and  dividing 
pills. 

2.  An  earthen  i>ot  for  pills. 

•  pil'-u-loiis,  a.   (Lat.  pilul(a)  =  a  pill ;  Kng. 
adj.  sutf.  -ous.]    Like  or  belonging  to  a  pilL 
"Pinctied  iuto  It*  piluUfU*  uuallueu.'— ti.  JMee: 
Mtddiemareh.  ch.  it 

pl'-lum,  8,    [Lat.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  Javelin. 
"To  r<-!iuiiic  his  shield  aod  bUpffum.*— JTaostilsr. 
Blti.  i:"j..ch.  jcrL 

2.  liuirm. :  A  pestle  (q.v.). 

pi-liun'-niis,  A.  [In  Class,  myth.,  the  son  of 
•Saturn.  He  was  the  god  of  bakers,  and  the 
first  who  ground  com.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Canceridic.  Tlie  lateral 
antennae  are  iuserted  at  the  internal  extremity 
of  the  ocular  cavities  behiw  the  orij^'in  of  tlM 
)iedi<'les  of  the  eyes.  rHumiius  hirteliua  la 
found  under  stones  on  the  coasts. 

"pllwe,  8.    [Pillow,  j.] 

■  pilwe  beer,  s.    [Pillow-bier.1 

pim'-ar-ato.  s.     [Eng.  pimar(ic);  •aU,] 

Chen. :  A  salt  of  luuiaric  aciiL 

pi-m&r'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  yn(/iufi)  mar(itima)  ;  En^ 
suit,  -ic]    Derivctl  from  Finns  viarUima, 

pimario-acid,  a. 

Ch£vi. :  CaoH.-!ot>2-  ■An  acid,  isomeric  with 
fiylvic  acid,  obtained  by  digesting  the  re.sin  of 
J'inu$  maritivia  with  alcohol  of  00  to  70  per 
cent.  It  forms  white  warty  crystals,  which 
become  Hmorphona  by  keeping,  melts  at  149*, 
is  insolulile  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  very  soluble  iu  boiling  alcohoL  The 
piiuaraies  of  the  alkali  met^Us  are  crystalline 
and  soluble. 

pim'-ar-6ne,  *.    [Eug.  pimariyc);  -one, J 

Vhfiii. :  Ci;i,ll^(>.  A  yellowish  oily  body 
prepared  by  distilling  a  cousulerable  quantity 
of  pimaric  acid  in  a  vessel  containing  air.  It 
has  the  consistence  of  a  fixed  oil,  but  hardens 
completely  ou  exposure  to  the  air,  aud  is 
soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether. 

pl-mel'-c-a, ».    [Gr.  inn.i\^  (pim«K)  =  fat.] 
Lot.:  A  Kcnus  of  Thymelace;e.     Natives  of 
Auhtialia,  New  Zealand,  &c,     Several  siHJciea 
are  cultivated  fu  greenhouses  as  oruaoiontal 

shruliH. 

pim-e-lep-ter-i'-na,  t.  pL    [Slod.  Lat.  p*- 

ine.lf}'ti-{Hs);  Lat,  ncfit.  pi.  adj.  sull.  'ina.] 

Jchthy. :  A  group  of  Sparida*(q.v.>.  In  both 
jaws  there  is  a  single  antein»r  st-iics  of  cutting 
tc'tti,  behind  wtiicli  is  a  band  of  villifonn 
tteth,  which  are  found  also  on  vomer,  pala- 
tines, and  tongue.  Verticals  densely  covered 
with  minute  scales. 

pim-e-lep'-ter-iis,  «.    [Gr.  m^'M  (pimaS) 

=  fat,  and  nrtpvi  {ptjirux)  =  a  tin.] 

Idi!fi)j.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  group  Pime* 
lepteriua  (q.v.X  >vith  six  species,  from  tropical 
seas. 

pl-mSr  io,  a  [Gr.  m^<A^  (pimelf)  =s  jkt; 
Eng.  8ull.  -fc]    (.See  the  compound.) 

pimclic-acid,  s. 

Chem,:    CjUy>0^  =  ^^ll\^^'^']o^       An 

acid  obtained  by  fusing  camphoric  acid  with 
polassic  hydrate.  It  f'-rnis  tninsinm-nt, 
triclinic  crystidn  w*  Inh  melt  at  114',  alightly 
soluble  in  cold  ah-oliol,  ver>  soluble  in  Uiiling 
water,  In  waim  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  is 
dibasic,  but  only  its  neutial  salts  are  at 
present  known.    They  are  very  insoluble. 

pim'-^litO,  8.  [Qt.  mn*\rj  (jtimfU)  =^(ht't 
Butr.  -ite(.\lin.).'\ 

Milt.:  A  massive  mlneml  found  in  Rileili. 
Ilardness,  2'd ;  sp.  gr.  'Jim  to ',;-7t) ;  lustre, 
gii;isy;  ccdonr.  apple-green  ;  slirak,  gieeulsh- 
white.  I'he  oiit;iniil  ai)al\His  showed  It  to 
contain  RJllea,  alutninn,  s-.siininxide  of  inni, 
protoxide  of  nickel,  magni'^ja,  and  water. 
I>nna  placrn  It  with  his  appeudix  to  tlio  hy- 
dn)UH  silicates. 

pl-miSl-d'-diis  s.  [Or.  wttt^XiifiT)^  (pimftMf*) 
=  (attv:  Tr4M<A^  (puneli)  =  fat,  and  <i5e< 
{eiiioa)  =  llkeiieKi*.] 

Jrhthyf. :  Ap'uuBof  Sihirida'(q.v.X  Adlpn*s 
fin  well  developed  ;  dorsal  and  nnal  shorty 


^SiU  b^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liln.  bench ;  go,  feem :  thin,  ^hla :  sin,  as :  expect,  Xonophon,  oxlst.    -Ing, 
-tlan  =  Hhf^n.   -tion,  -sioa  =  sliun ;  -^ou,  -jioa  =  sUun.   -cious,  -tious,  -aIous  -  shOs.   -bio,  -tilo,  ko.  =  b^l,  dfk 
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piment— pina 


the  former  with  pungent  spine  and  six  rays; 
barbels  six  ;  palate  edentulous  ;  ventrals  six- 
rayed,  iiiaerted  behind  the  dorsal  Forty 
Species  are  knowu  from  South  America,  the 
majority  of  small  size  and  plain  coloration. 
Two  species  (Pinulodus  platychir  find  P,  baiayi) 
are  from  West  Africa. 

•pi'-ment,  s.  [Fr.)  Wine  with  a  mixture  of 
spice  anil  honey.    [Pimi;nto.] 

pi-men'-to.  pi-men'-ta,  s.  [Sp.  pimiento 
=  a  pei)per  tree,  />imi>)(?a  =  pepper  ;  O.  Fr. 
pivment,  piment  =:  drunkenness  ;  Lat.  pig- 
fiientum.]    (Pioment-J    Allspice  (q.v.). 

pimento-Oil,  s. 

Chcm.  :  A  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr. 
1'03  at  S°,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Myrtns 
pimenta.  It  resembles  oil  of  cloves  in  taste 
an<l  smell,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Heated  witli  potash-ley  it  U  resolved  into 
eugenic  acid,  C'ljiHiaOa. 

pimento -water,  s. 

riiarin.,dr.  :  Pnuento  bruised  fourteen  oz., 
water  two  g  dlous.  Same  properties  as  oil  of 
pimento. 

pi~meph'-a-le^.  s.  (Etym.  doubtful ;  Agaasiz 
sugj^esta  Gr.  n-t^eAi/ (/nm*/^)  =  fat,  andxe^oAiJ 
(kfpliale)  =  the  head.  ] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Cypriuidse,  limited  to 
North  America. 

•  pim'-gen-et,  *  pim'-gin-it,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful  ;  second  element  probably  the  same 
asseen  \x\  geniting  isi.\.).']  A  small  red  pimple; 
a  pimple  on  the  nose.    {Nares.) 

"  From  pim^iniU  trt* 
Flump  latliea  red  as  t>Aruceu's  head." 

A'inoett  Acad,  qf  CompltmmU. 

*plmp,  s.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  pimpee  pa.  par.  of 
pimper^^ to  make  spruce  or  fine.)  One  who 
provides  gratiliealions  for  the  lust  of  others  ; 
a  procurer,  a  punderer. 

"  Where  shAll  I  choose  two  or  thrra  torpimpi  now  I" 
^JHUUitton:  A  Mad  iVorld,  iU. 

*  pimp-tenure.  5. 

LoMv:  Tenure  existing  in  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  by  wliich  the  tenant  kept  six  damsels  for 
the  use  of  the  lord. 

•pimp,  v.L  fPiMP,  s.]  To  provide  gratifica- 
tions tor  the  lust  of  others  ;  to  pander. 

*•  The  oiri'ful  Devi!  Is  ntill  at  haml  with  meaiu. 
And  proviiieutly  pimps  for  ill  tlesire*,' 

Dryden:  Abialotn  i  Achttophel. 

pim'-per-nel.  *  pFm-per-nel,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

pimperneUet  pimpindle  (Fr.  pimprenelle),  a  cor- 
rupt, of  Lat.  bipinella=:  bipennula,  a  dimin. 
from  bipennis  =  two- winged  :  bis  =  twice,  and 
peuDa  =a  wing;  Sp.  pimpinela;  ItaL  pim- 
pinella.] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Anagallia  (q.v.). 

^  Yellow  pimpernel  is  Lysinmchia  nemorum, 
[Bastabd,  H.  II.] 

•  pim'-pi-nel,  s.    [PimpinelulJ 

Bot. :  Pimjnnt'lla  Saxi/raga. 

pim-pi-nel'-la,  s.    [Ital.]    [Pimpernel.] 

Bot.:  Burnet-saxifra^e ;  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
lifera,  family  Animinidte(Lim//ey),  Ammineao 
(Sir  J.  Hoolcer).  Umbels  compound,  bracts 
none,  bracteoles  few.  Petals  deeply  notched, 
the  point  long,  inflexed  ;  ridges  of  the  fruit 
Blender ;  vittas  several,  long.  Known  species 
seventy,  chiefly  from  the  North  Temjierate 
Zone.  PiutpiiuUa  fnuri/rtirja,  In>m  its  bimilar 
foliage,  used  as  fodder,  and  astnugeut  root 
stock,  has  long  been  confused  with  the  common 
plant  known  as  Burnet  sa.\ifrage.  Pimpinella 
Anisum  is  the  Anise  (ij.v,). 

pimpinella-oil,  5. 

CheiR.  :  A  gitlden-yellow  volatile  ofl,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  root  of  Pimpinella 
scucifrci'ja  with  wiiter.  It  has  a  bitter  burning 
taste,  and  is  resinized  by  strong  acitls. 

'  pimp'-ing,  a.  [Etym,  doubtful :  cf.  Pimp, 
aj     Little,  petty,  paltry. 

"  He  had  no  paltry  iirta,  no  pimping  ways.** 

Crabb«. 

pim'-pla,  s.  (A  mountain  in  Thrace  or  Mace- 
doni.t,  wliere  was  a  sacred  spring.] 

Entoni.  :  A  genus  of  Ichneumonidae.  Pimpla 
manifestator,  pamsitie  on  Chelostoma,  a  genus 
of  bees  akin  to  Xylocopa  (q.v.),  is  Biitish. 
Black  body,  with  red  legs;  the  former  is 
thirteen  lines  long,  ending  in  au  ovipositor 
seventeen  lines  long. 


pim -pie,    *  pim-pel,   *  pim-pell,  5.    [A 

nasalised  form  of  A.b.  pijiel  aiii)earing  in  the 
pr.  par.  pipligend,  pi/pi/lgend  =  phnp\y,  from 
Lat.  papula  =  a  pimple  :  cf.  Welsh  pwmp  =  a 
bump;  ¥T,2^mpftt€  ==  a  pimple.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Pathol. :  A  small  acuminated  ele- 
vation of  the  cuticle,  resembling  an  enlarged 
papilla  of  the  skin.  ItgeneiaUy  terminates  in 
resolution  or  desquamation. 

2.  Fig. :  A  little  swelling  or  prominence, 

'*  Cautious  he  piuchea  from  the  second  stnlk 
A  pimple,  that  portends  a  future  Bpruut." 

Coteper:  Tatk,  iil.  a28. 

*  %  A  pimple  in  a  bent :  Something  very 
minute  or  trivial. 

"  Pryiiig    out   a  pimpU  in  a  bejiW—^anj/hunt  : 
Virgil ;  .Kneid.    (Ded.) 

plmple-mite,  s. 

Zool. :  Denwdex  folliculoTum, 

*  pim'-pled  (pled  as    peld),  a.     [Eng. 
pimpl{f):  -eil.) 

i.  Ord.  iMng. :  Having  pimples  on  the  skin  ; 
full  of  pimples  ;  pimply. 
2.  Bot.  :  Papillose  (q.v.). 

*  pimp'-like,  a,    [Eng.  pimp ;  -like,]    Like  a 
l>inip  ;  low,  vile,  base. 

pimp' -lose,  5.    [See  def.]  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Opnntla  Tuna  and  0.  indgaris. 

pim'-pljr,  a.     (Eng.  pimpl(e):  -y.]    Full  of  or 
covered  with  pimples  ;  pimpled. 

'^  pimp'-ship.  s.      [Eng.  pimp:   -ship.]    The 
olfice,  occupation,  or  person  of  a  pimp. 

pin  (1),  *  pene,  '  plnne,  *  pynne  s.    [Cf. 

It.  pinne,  pion ;  Gael.  pinn£  ^  &  pin,  a  peg; 
Wei.  pi)i  =  a  pin,  a  pen  ;  Dut.  pin  =  a  pin,  a 
peg;  O.  Dut.  peniie^a.  wooden  pin,  a  peg; 
pinne  =.&s\nt;  Sw.pi/i;i«  =  a  peg  ;  D&n.  pi nd 
=  a  pointed  stick  ;  Icel.  pi^ini  =  a  pin  ;  Ger. 
piniien  =  to  pin  ;  penn  =  a  I'eg.  All  borrowed 
words  from  Lat.  pirina,  a  variant  of  penna^ 
a  feather,  a  pen.  (Skeat.).'} 
L  Ordinary  Languagt : 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  metal,  &c.,  generally 
pointed,  and  used  for  fastening  separate  articles 
together,  or  as  a  support ;  a  peg,  a  bult. 

"  With  pini  of  adamaot 
And  clialns,  tb»jr  made  all  fast." 

MUeon  .•  P.  L.,  x.  318. 

2.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  peg 
or  bolt,  as  a  belaying-pin,  a  ieii(-pin.  Tlie 
most  important  of  these  compounds  will  be 
found  under  the  first  element. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  wire,  generally  brass, 
headed  and  pointed,  used  as  a  fastening.  &c., 
for  dress,  or  for  attaching  separate  pieces  of 
paper,  &c,  or  as  an  ornament. 

"  Bedlam  be^ara  with  roaring  voices. 
Stick  in  their  DUmb'd  but  fortified  b.'ire  armt 
Pint."  Shaketp.:  Lear.  IL  S. 

4.  A  breast  pin  (q.v.) 


5.  A  clothes-JJU^ ;  a  clothes-peg. 

*  6.  The  centre  or  bull's-eye  of  a  target ;  the 
central  part. 

•'  The  very  pin  of  hla  heart  cleft  with  the  blind 
hautboy's  butahait.*— A'Aa**'«p.  .■  Ro'tteoiJulitt.  li.  4. 

7.  One  of  a  row  or  series  of  pegs  let  into  the 
side  of  a  drinking  vessel  to  regulate  the 
quantity  to  be  drunk  by  each  person. 

8.  The  leg.    (Slang). 

"I  never  saw  a  fellow  better  set  upon  hla  ^fu.'—> 
Burgoyne  :  Lor-^.  of  th»  Manor,  iii.  3. 

9.  An  obstruction  of  vision  depending  upon 
a  speck  in  the  cornea :  the  speck  itself. 
Called  also  pin  and  web. 

"  Wish  alt  eyes 
Blind  with  Mi^pin  and  web.'' 

:i}i.tkisi>.  :   WintfT't  Tale.  L  S. 

*  10.  Mood,  humour  (prob.  with  reference 
to  7). 

"  This  mischance  plucked  down  tbeirhnrtes,  whiche 
were  set  on  so  inery  a  p'/nne,  for  the  victory  of  Mou- 
Urgea."— ffu?/,-  Jlenrg  V/.  (an.  6). 

11.  A  noxious  humour  in  a  hawk's  foot. 

12.  A  thing  of  very  slight  value ;  tlie 
merest  trifle. 


13.  (See  extract.) 

"  He  gets  two  pinx,  or  small  casks  of  beer,  each  con- 
taining eighteen  \iot».'''~Mayhew :  London  Labour,  Sc, 

IL  lOS. 

II.  Tcchnicalhj: 

1.  Joinery:  The  smaller  member  of  a  dove- 
tail which  fits  into  the  socket  or  receiving 
portion. 


2.  Locksmitking :  The  part  of  a  key-stem 
which  enters  the  lock. 

3.  Mach.  :  A  shortshaft,  sometimes  forming 
a  bolt,  a  part  of  which  serves  as  a  journal. 

4.  Music  :  The  i>eg  of  a  stringed  instrument 
for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  tension  of 
the  strings. 

5.  Mining:  (See  extract). 

"  The  Peonyearth  beds  are  of  that  depth,  and  tn 
addition  four  feet  of  pins.  Pins  is  a  common  tem 
indicative  of  the  ore  being  iu  nodular  concretions."^ 
Canells  Technical  Educator,  pt.  X..  p.  204. 

^  (1)  A  pin-drop  silence :  A  silence  80  pr<^ 
found  that  one  might  hear  a  pin  drop. 

"  A  pin-drop  $ilence  strikes  o'er  all  the  place." 

Leigh  BuiU  :  nimint,  L 

(2)  PiJis  and  needles :  The  tingling  sensation 
which  attends  the  recovery  of  circulation  in 
a  benumbed  limb.    {Colloquial.) 

pin-cop,  s. 

Spinniiig :  A  yam,  roll-shaped  like  a  pear, 
used  fur  the  weft  in  power-looms. 

pln-drlU,  s.    A  drill  for  countersinking. 

pin-footed,  a.  Having  the  toes  or  foot 
bordered  by  a  membrane. 

pin-lock,  s.  A  lock  of  which  the  bolt  la 
a  round  protruding  pin. 

pin-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  pins. 

pin-money,  s.    An  allowance  of  money 

made  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  for  her  sepa- 
rate use  or  private  expenses.  [Needle- 
money.] 

"A  young  widow  that  would  not  racede  from  her  d*. 
m&nds  of  pinmoneg." — Addison  :  Sp^tator,  Na  296. 

pin-patches,  s.  pU  Periwinkles.  (P*xnf.) 

*  pin-pillow,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pincushion. 

2.  Bot.:  Opuntia  curassavica, 

pin-point,  s.    The  point  of  a  pin  ;  henoe, 

the  smallest  trifle. 

pin-rack,  s. 

Naut. :  A  frame  placed  on  the  deck  of  a 
vessel,  and  containing  sheaves  around  wliich 
ropes  may  be  worked,  and  belaying-pina 
about  which  they  may  be  secured. 

pin-tail,  5. 

1,  The  same  as  Piktail-duck  (q.v.) 

2.  A  pintle  (q.v.) 

pin-tool,  s.  A  tubular  cutter  for  making 
pins  for  sasli,  blind,  and  door  makers. 

pin-vice.  s. 

Clock-making :  A  hand-vice  for  grasping 
small  arbours  and  pina. 

pin-wheel,  s.  A  coutrate  wheel  in  which 
the  cogs  are  pins  set  into  the  disc. 

*  pin-wing,  s.    The  pinion  of  a  fowL 

pin- worm,  $.  An  intestinal  worm ;  the 
threadworm  (q.v,). 

*  pin  (2),  s.  [Chinese.]  A  petition  or  address  of 
foreigners  to  the  Emperor  or  any  of  his  depu- 
ties. 

pin  (1),  v.t.    [Pin  (1),  s.) 

1.  To  fasten  with,  or  as  with,  a  pin  or  pina. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  36.) 

2.  To  fasten  ;  to  make  fast. 

**  The7  left  their  rafters  or  great  pieces  of  timber 
pintied  logttbcT."—yorth  :  Plutarch,  p.  bSl. 

3.  To  seize ;  to  catch  and  hold  fast.  (Slang.) 

4.  To  confine ;  to  hold  fast  or  close  ;  gene- 
rally with  down :  as,  To  pin  one  down  to  a 
certain  point  or  line  of  argument. 

5.  To  steal.    (Slang.) 

6.  To  aim  at  or  strike  with  a  stone,  (Scotch.) 

7.  To  swage  by  striking  with  the  peen  of  a 
hammer. 

H"  To  pin  one's  faith:  To  fix  one's  trust  or 
dependence ;  to  trust. 

■'  Those  who  pinned  tfieir  faith  for  better  or  lot 
worse  to  the  pack."— ^ieZd,  April  4,  1885. 

pin  (2),  V.t.     [A  variant  of  poi,  v.  (q.v.).] 
pi'-na,  s.    [Sp.] 

1.  The  pile  of  wedges  or  bricks  of  hard 
silver  amalgam  placed  under  a  capellina  and 
subjected  to  heat,  to  expel  the  mercury. 

2.  A  pine-apple. 

pina-cloth,  s.  A  delicate,  soft,  transparent 
cloth,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pale  yellow,  made 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  fibres  of 


f&te.  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet»  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  tr^,  Syrian,    re,  oe  ^  e  ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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the  pineapple  leaf.  It  is  made  up  into  shawl.s, 
scarves,  &ic. 

pi-na'-9e-ce,  s.  pi.    [Lat  pin(us);  tern.  pi. 
ailj.  sufT.  -acta*.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Conipcr.«  (q.v.). 

pin-^C'-O-line,  s.  [Eng.  pinacoiiie) ;  Z  con- 
nect., and  suir.  -i/te.] 

Chenu :  C6H,oO=CH3CO-C(CH3)3.  Methyl- 
trimetIiyl-carl'iukt!to:ie.  A  colourless  oil, 
sp.  gr.  0"7'J09  at  lo',  prepared  by  heatin;,' 
pinacone  with  (Hh.'.;e  sulpluiric  acid,  or  witli 
foiictMitmteii  acetic  afid.  It  has  the  odour  of 
peppermint,  boils  at  105",  is  inaoUible  in 
water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  etlier. 

plnacoUne-alcohol.  a. 

Ckem. :  CgHjsOII.  An  alcohol  produced 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  pin- 
acoline. 

pln'-a-c6ne,  t  [Eng.  pin(iU)  (2),  and 
ac(et)one.] 

Ckem.  :  CgHuOa  =  (CHs)^  :  C(OH)  :  C(OH)  : 
(CH3>..  Tlie  double  tertiary  alcohol  of  the 
fonnvria,  CgHi^^OH^s,  produced  by  the  action 
of  sodium,  or  of  sodium  atnalgam,  on  acetone, 
and  distilling  the  resulting  alkaline  liquid. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  quadratic  tables, 
melts  at  42°,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

•  pin-a-c6-the'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  mVal  (pinax), 
genit.  irivoKo^  (pintikos)  ~  a.  picture,  and  6jj*oj 
{tkike)  =  a  repository.)    A  picture-gallery. 

pin'-a-fore,  s.  [Eng.  pin.  v.,  and  a/ore.]  An 
apron  worn  by  children  to  protect  the  front 
part  of  their  dress,  so  called  because  formerly 
pinned  in  front  of  a  child. 

pi'll&l-ic,  i(.  [Eng.  pina(co)l(i}ie) ;  suff.  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  pinacoline. 

pinalic-acid.  a. 

Chem.  :  C5H10O2  =  (CB^h:  C'CO-OH.  Tri- 
meth-acetic  acid.  Obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  pinacoline  with  chromic  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acirls.  It  forms  leafy  crystals,  which 
melt  at  35°.  boil  at  Ifil',  and  require  forty 
times  their  weiglit  of  wjiter  for  solution.  Its 
baric  and  calcic  salts  crystallize  in  Bilky 
necilles,  which  ere  very  soluble. 

pi-n&ng',  9.  [Malay.]  The  betel-nut,  Areca 
Catecfiu. 

pl-n&s'-tdr,  8.  [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  tlr  or  pine, 
from  pt/ix«  (q.v.) ;  Pt.  piiiastre.] 

Bot.  :  PLnux  riTia^iter,  the  Cluster  pine,  in- 
digenous to  the  Mediterranean  countries.  It 
yields  quantities  of  turpentine,  and,  flouri.i1i- 
ing  near  the  sea,  has  been  largely  planted  in 
France  for  binding  together  the  loose  sands. 

"The  Pintuler  li  nothing  eliio  l.ut  the  wild  yiiio." 
—P  Holland  ■  PtiriU!.  bk-xvi.,  ch.  x, 

•  pi'-n&X,  «.  [Or.]  A  table,  a  register,  a  list : 
hence,  that  on  which  anytliitig,  as  a  scheme 
or  plan,  is  inscribed. 

"  C'onaldcr  wlien-Ab'iut  thou  urt  In  that  oW  pliilo- 
■ophlcfti  fiinax  of  tho  lifo  of  uiftn. "—firouriu. 

•  pin'-b&hk,  *  plnne-banke.  ».  [Etym. 
doulitlul.)     An  instrument  of  torture. 

"  Tlieii  wiw  hi-  thrlw  jiut  to  tho  /ilnnebaiike.  tor- 
mented m.-.-it  iiilJMsrubly,"— /*oz;  Martyrt,  p.  817. 

•  pln'-b^ko,  .■».  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  bucket;  ajar.    {Drayton.) 

•pin'-biit-took.  J*.  (Eng.  pi7i(l),  and6u«ocfc.J 
A  thin  or  angular  buttock  like  a  pin. 

pin'-oase,  s.    [Eng.  pin  (1),  and  com.]   A  case 

fur  holding  pin8. 

pln'-9or9,  t  pJngh'-er^,  "  pyn-sors,  s.  y.l. 
[Fur  piu'hrrs,  from  pinch,  v. ;  Fr.  j'in^eSf  from 
plncer=.  to  pinch  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  instrument  hnving  two  handlca  ami 

two  'grasping  jaws  fornieilot'two  pieces  pivoted 
t(.»K"*thor,  Many  forms  are  adapted  for  special 
work. 

'*  with  pinc€T$  n«xt  thfl  ttnbbom  itofil  h«  atmitia." 
Ilnoh  :  Jertuitlfftn  Delivvmi,  hk.  zL. 

2.  Tile  nlppiTs  of  certain  animals,  as  of 
lnsecr.s  and  crustaceans  ;  the  prchi'iiulle  claws, 

pInQb,    *plnohO,   v.t.   k  U      [Ft.  plncer;    n 

r.asaliscd  form  of  O.  It^I,  picciarr,  pizzart 
(Ital.  pizzivure)  ■=.  io  pinch;  Sp.  pUcar  —  \n 
pinch;  pinchar  ■=.  Xo  prick,  to  pierce  with  a 
small  point ;  Dut.  pit^n,  pinsfn  ■=.  to  pinch.] 


A.  Trfinsiiivt : 
L  Literalltf ; 

1.  To  press,  niji,  or  squeeze,  as  between  the 
ends  of  the  lingers,  the  teeth,  claws,  or  any 
hard  substance  or  instrument ;  to  press  hard 
between  two  hard  bodies. 

•  2.  To  grip,  to  bite. 

"  H&viug  plnch'd  n  few  Mid  nuule  them  cr}'." 

Shakeap. :  3  Utnrg  >'/.,  IL  L 

'  3.  To  lift  or  take  up  between  the  finger 
and  thumb. 

"  Piiichd  clOM  beneath  his  QoK^r  Aliil  hU  thumb.* 
Cowper:  Charily,  m. 

•  4.  To  put  in  pinches  or  small  quantities, 
"  Pinch  a  [iiurUerouB  diist  into  her  drink." 

r«n»ifton  :  Vivisitt  MO. 

•  5.  To  plait. 

n.  Figuratively  : 

•  1.  To  nip  with  frost. 

"  Now  pinch'd  by  biting  JaDunry  eore." 

Thonui/n  :  Cattle  of  /rut'ttence,  U.  B. 

2.  To  pain,  to  afflict,  to  distress. 

"  oft  the  tpeiiiing  earth 
Ib  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vexi." 

S/,<ike$p. :  1  Henry  It'..  IIL  L 

3.  To  straiten ;  to  put  in  straits  or  distress : 
as,  To  be  pinched  for  money. 

•  I.  To  play  a  trick  on  ;  to  catch. 

"  What,  havfc  I  pinchati  ymi,  Signor  Gremlo?" 

Shakeap. :  Taming  of  the  Shrete,  It 

•  5.  To  press  hard  ;  to  examine  closely  and 
thoroughly. 

"  This  is  the  way  to  pinch  the  question." — Collier. 

6.  To  lock  up.  to  iini)rison. 

"  WTiere  do  the  '  Fortlea '  (a  danperoiia  gang  known 
aa  the  "Forty  Tiiievea'l  live  dow,  tiienT— ulil  pretty 
nigh  all  'piiiclieW  (sept  to  goal),  wuss  ]u<:k."— Pall 
MaU  OazeCte.  bth.  12.  1886. 

7.  (Rejlex.) :  To  be  stingy  or  niggardly  to ; 
to  begrudge  :  as,  He  pindied  himse(/ior  food. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  nip  or  squeeze  anything,  as  with 
the  fingers,  an  instrument,  two  hard  bodies, 
&c.  ;  to  nip,  to  grip. 

"  A  Hort  of  do^,  that  M  a  lion  bay. 
And  eotertaiue  no  apirit  to  pinch." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  V. 

•  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  spare ;  to  be  niggardly ;  to  be  strait- 
ened. 

"  But  for  to  pincAe,  and  for  to  sparo. 
Of  worldes  tuucke  to  gette  eiicifis  ' 

tioic9r:  C.  A.,  7. 

2.  To  bear  hard ;  to  be  puzzling. 
a  To  find  fault ;  to  cavil. 

"  Therto  he  couile  endite.  and  make  atbtng, 
Ther  cuude  uo  wight  pinch-r  at  hl«  writing." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3M, 

^  To  know  or /eel  where  the  shoe  pinches :  To 
know  practically,  or  from  personal  experience, 
wherein  the  difllculty,  trouble,  or  hardship  of 
any  matter  lies. 

pin^b,  *  pynob,  s.    [Pinch,  v.] 

L   Literally: 

1.  A  sharp  or  close  nip  or  squeeze,  as  with 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  an  instrument,  or  two 
hard  bodies. 

"  By  a  timely  pinch  that  takes  ofT  the  terminal  bud 
of  tliocaiie-  "— VrJt/KTi-i  Maijatinr.  April  ISBO,  p.  814. 

2.  As  much  as  can  be  taken  uj)  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  ;  any  small  quantity. 

"  They  don't  nignify  this  pinch  of  snuir," 

Swift :  Thf  Qriind  QufUi^ni  debated. 

3.  A  strong  ii'on  lever.    [Pincu-bah.] 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Pain,  distress,  oppression. 

"  Nocesalty's  sharp  pinch."     Siiakfup, :  Lear,  II.  4. 

2.  Straits,  dilHcutty ;  time  or  at&Ui  of  dls* 
tress  or  dilliculty. 

*'  The  Norman  in  thin  narrow  pinch,  not  so  willingly 
as  wisely,  grunted  l\w  drtire  '—hiayton:  Poly-0/bion, 
a.  17.     {."ieldtrn't  llluttraliom.) 

•  3.  The  game  of  pitch-halfpenny. 

^f  At  or  on  a  pinch  :  In  or  on  an  emergency. 

"  U'iua  therefore  un  this  promise  of  Ooil,  whu  is  an 
bellx^T  at  II  piiich  "—t'ox  :  Martyri.  p.  X.iVb. 

plnoh-bar,  s.  A  lever  with  a  fulcnim- 
foot  and  pioji-rting  snout. 

•  pinch-book,  s.  A  miserly  fellow,  (//u- 
loet^ 

•  ptnoh  -  commons,  <.     A   miserly  or 

BtiiiKy  p'Tson. 

"  Thf     iilk'k'ikTdly   phtrh-nunmotu    hy    which    it   U 

iDhnliltr,!."'      .SV.«       /'(rilK  Cb.   Vl. 

"  pinota- spotted,  n.     Discoloured  from 

having  Iwen  puiched.  {Shakf^p. :  Tmijiejit,  Iv.  1.) 

pInch'bSok,  n.  k  a.     [.S.itd  to  be  so  called 
from  a  Mr.  I'iuehlK-ck  who,  towards  the  close 


of  the  ei^'ht«.•t•nth  century,  resided  in  tht 
neigiilxmrhood  of  the  ^strand,  and  maiiufac- 
tured  a  compound  metal  which  had,  to  a  cer> 
tain  extent,  the  appearance  and  lustre  oi 
gold,  though  the  ermiiterfeit,  as  well  an  that 
in  ormolu,  or  mosaic,  culd  easily  be  delected 
by  its  weight  being  less  than  that  of  gold,  itt 
undctincil  and  badly-worked  edges,  and  its 
Wuut  of  resonance.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  An  alloy  of  copjier  and  zinc  : 
cojuicr  5,  zinc  1.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
in  tne  manufacture  of  cheap  jeweli7. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  alloy  described  in 
A.  1 :  hence,  sham,  counterfeit,  brummagem. 

■  plnche,  v.t.    [Pinch,  v.] 

pinched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    (PiNcn.  v.} 
A^  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Lit.  :  Nipped,  squeezed,  or  compressed 
between  two  btidies. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  In  straits  or  distress :  as,  pinched  for 
money  or  food. 

2.  Thin,  peakish. 

"  In  wonderful  condition,  but  ptncAed  k  little  and 
plain  in  Imx.-— Field,  Dec  6.  1884. 

pin^'-er,  s.    (Eng.  pinch,  v. ;  -er.J 
L  Ordinary  Language.: 

1,  One  who  or  that  which  pinches. 

2.  {PI.) :  The  same  as  Pinckiw  (q.v.). 

II.  Mining,  d:r,  ;  A  workman  who  uses  s 
pinch.     [Pinch,  s.,  S.] 

*  pinQb'-fistt  s.  [Eng.  pinch,  and  fist.]  A 
hard,  miserly  person  ;  a  miser  ;  a  niggard, 

'  ptnph'-^t,  s.  [Eng.  pinch,  and  gut.]  A 
jjinchflst ;  a  miser. 

pinQh'-ing»  *  plncb-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  j 
[I'lNce.  v.] 

A.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb). 

B.  As  suhstantive: 

1.  The  act  of  nipping  or  squeezing;  apincb. 

2.  Niggardliness;  sparing. 

"In  a  uu>>ie  mnn  ii\\.\\v  plnchyng  and  nyganlsbyp 
of  iiieiite  and  dr>-nke  la  «>■  l>e  discommended.  'Sir  f. 
Elyjt:  The  G^n-trnour.  l-k.  lli,.  cli.  xxi. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  moving  a  heavy  object, 
such  as  a  gun,  morUir,  log,  or  bed-plate,  by 
small  heaves  of  the  handspike,  wnich  de- 
scribes arcs  of  a  circle  nearly  horizontally. 

plnching-bar,  s.  A  crowbar  for  moving 
an  object  by  successive  short  hitches ;  ft 
pinch-bar  (q  v.). 

plnchingnut,  s.     A  jam-nut  screwed 

down  upon  another  nut  to  hold  It  in  position. 

plnohlng'pln.  s. 

Stmmeng. :  A  portion  of  the  contrivance  by 
which  a  slide-valve  is  packed  or  tightened 

upon  its  seat. 

plnchlng-tongs,  s.  pL 

(Udss-vuiking :  A  form  of  pincers  ^r  tongs 
use<l  for  making  cliandclier-<lrops,  Ac  Kach 
jaw  of  the  tongs  CJinies  a  die.  between  which 
a  lump  of  glass  heated  to  plasticity  is  com* 
pressfil  ;  a  wire  between  the  jaws  makes  the 
hole  by  which  the  drop  is  sU8i>onde«l.  It  Is 
afterward  cut  and  polisiied  on  a  leaden  lap. 

pln«h'-ing-I^,  (ulv.  [Eng.  pirtching:  -ly,] 
111  a  pinching  inanner;  s)>aiingly,  stingily. 

"By  gUlBg  alltiglly  and  pinehinffly.~— Sharp.-  8tr- 
mont,  vwl.  1..  oer.  T. 

'  pinch'-p@n-n^,    '  plnoho-pen~ny,  t. 

[iCng.  pinch,  and  i»nnyj]  A  niggardly  pi-rson ; 
a  miser,  a  niggaru. 

"A  very  pi»chi/my.  aa  drlo  aa  a  klxe,'— [TditJ.- 
Flourert.  p.  MS. 

plnck'-noj^-a,  s.  [Named  by  Michanx  after 
an  .\tiu-i'icjui,'Mr.  Pmckney.) 

lltit. ;  A  genus  of  Clnchonldfc.  Tr*es  from 
tlio  sifuthern  United  ^3lates.  I'incKneyi  pultens, 
which  has  red  downy  Duwcni,  furnit>heH  the 
f.'Ver  bark  of  Candiiia. 

pin'-Ol^Sh-ldn,  s.  [Eng.  pin  (l).  and  c»Mion.] 
.\  .Hiiiall  bag  or  cushion  padded  with  br.m  or 
wool,  in  whhli  pins  aiv  .stuck. 

'PIno-z6-vi-an.PInk-t6'-Tl-4n,it.  (From 
Piiiczow  In  Poland.) 

Church  Hii't.  (/'/.);  Tlio  name  given  fn  the 
sixteenth  fi-ntury  tn  the  Ifmlors  of  thf  Polish 


t>oil.  hS^ ;  p6iit,  J4$^l ;  oat,  90!!.  ohoms.  ftiln,  benQb  ;  go,  gom ;  tbln,  Xhia  ;  sin,  wf  ;  expect,  ^onophon.  e^lst.   ph  »  ft 
-«lan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  sbOn :  -(Ion,  -ylon  -  zbun.    -oious,  -tlous,  -slous  —  sbos.    -bio.  -dl«,  A:c.  =  b^l,  doL 
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pindaiba— pine 


ATititrinitarians,  several  nf  whom  lived  at 
Pinczow.  The  maji-rity  were,  at  least  origin- 
ally, ouly  Arian,  the  others  took  an  artive 
part  in  founding  the  Sncinian  body.  They 
separated  from  the  Protestant  Church  at  a 
synod  held  in  1GG3. 

I^-da'-ib-a,  s.    [Brazilian.! 

Bot.  :  A  synonym  of  Xylopia  (q.v.X 
pin'-d^  pin'-dar  (1),  s.    [Dut.  piendel.] 

Bot.:  An  American  name  for  Arackls  hypo- 
gtva.    [Ground-nut.] 

•  pin'-dar  (2),  s.    [Pindeb.) 

pfn-da-ree',  s.  [Hind.  =  a  freebooter.]  One 
(.f  ;i  horde  of  innunted  rol.bers  in  India,  dis- 
persed by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1S17. 

^  The  whole  Pindaree  force  was  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  25,000  horse,  under  various 
leaders.  A  large  number  peiished  in  Iwtlle, 
and  otherH,  on  submission,  were  settled  on 
lands  granted  them.  While  they  were  in  arms, 
the  Mahrnttas  i;ave  them  hrst  secret  and  tlien 
open  countenance,  and  tlic  Pindaree  struggle 
brought  on  the  second  Mahratta  war. 

^UQ-dar'-ic,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  Pindariats,  from 
Pindar;  Gr.  ITu'Sapo^  (Phuiaros);  Fr.  pin- 
darique ;  Ital.  &  tip.  plndnrico.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pindar, 
the  Greek  lyric  poet ;  after  the  style  or  man- 
ner of  Pindar. 

"  Light  BUbJecta  BUtt  not  ffmve  Pivdnric  ode. 

Copper  :  An  Ode,  Secundum  artem. 

B,  As  snh-it. :  An  ode  in  imitation  of  the 
lyric  odes  of  Pindar  ;  an  irreguhir  ode. 

"The  character  o(  these  lat«  Pindarics.'— 0>nffrevt : 
Ths  Pindaric  Ode. 

•  pin-dar'-ic-al,  o.  [Eug.  Pindaric;  -ai.] 
Piud.iric. 

"You  may  wonder,  str  (fir  UiU  seems  a  little  too 
extniVAgaut  Aiiil  pindarical  for  prosel.  what  I  mean 
by  all  this  preface." — Coxpley :  Eit<tt/$;  Th«  Qurden. 

•  pin'-dar-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Pindar;  •ism.'l 
Imitation  of  Pindar.    (Johiison.) 

•  Pin'-daX'ist,  s.    [Eng.  Pirular;  -irf.]     An 

iniitalor'uf  Finihir. 

•  pinde,  *  P3mde,  v.t.  [a.S.  pyndan.']  [Vi-^- 
PER.)  To  impound ;  to  shut  up  in  a  pound. 
(Cathol.  Anglicum.) 

p!n'-der,  pin'-dar,  *  pyn-dare,  *  pyn- 

der,  s.  [A.S.  2iind(in  =  to  pen  up,  from 
pnnd  =  n  pound.]  [Pound  (2),  s.,  Pinner  (1).] 
A  pound-keeper;  one  who  impounds. 

"But  of  his  merry  man,  the  piminr  of  the  town." 
nrayton  :  PulyOlbion,  8.  28. 

pind'-ja-jap,  s.    [Jialay.j 

Naut. :  A  boat  used  in  the  JIatayan  Archi- 
pelago and  Sumatra,  for  the  transport  of 
spices,  areca-nuts,  cacao,  ic.  Tliey  have  one 
to  three  masts,  with  stjuare  sails,  and  both 
the  stem  and  stern  much  projecting. 

pin'-dust,  s.  [Eng.  -pin  (1),  and  dust.']  Small 
dust  or  particles  of  metal  produced  in  the 
manufacturing  of  pins. 

pine  (1),  pigne,  «.  [A.S.  pin,  pin-treow,  from 
Lat.  pinus,  fur  jncniL<  =  the  tree  that  pro- 
duces pitch;  pix  (genit,  ptci«)  =  pitch ;  Fr. 
pin ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  piiio.} 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Properly  the  genus  Pinus  (q.v.), 

(2)  Various  coniferous  trees  akin  to  it,  as 
the  Dammar  or  Amboyna  Pine  (Danmiara 
orientuli^),  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  {Arauairia 
excelsa),  &c, 

2.  Comm. :  Tlie  timber  obtained  from  various 
coniferous  trees,  espec.  from  Pinus  Strobii:^,  P. 
sylvestris,  P.  mitis,  P.  rigida,  and  P.  oitatrali^. 
Americitn  Yellow  Pine  is  from  tlte  fiist;  the 
Norway,  Baltic,  Riga,  or  Red  Pin*',  fmm  the 
aet-ond;  the  tliird  funuslies  New  York  Pine; 
the  fourth  Common  Pitch  Pine;  and  the  last 
the  Pitch  Pine  of  Georgia.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

plne-appIe.  *  pyn-appul,  'pyn- 
apple,  *  pyne-appylle,  s. 

Botany ; 

1.  Tlie  cone  of  a  pine-tree. 

"His  Ithfl  pine's]  frait  is  great  BonlleanBor  bawles 
of  a  bnnTiie  cheflniit  colour,  and  an  called  pine- 
Qppl-%."—Lytt:  Dodoeta,  p.  16^. 

2.  A  pine. 

"  In  tlie  flhadowe  of  a  ptfne-appTe  tree.' — Caxton  : 
Charfea  itif  Hrete  {e\i.  Herrtase).  p.  80, 

3.  Ananassa  sativa.     Tlie  leaves  are  hard 


and  fibrous,  with  spiny  edges.  The  flowers 
rise  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  are  in  a 
large  cotii&il  spike,  surmounted  by  spiny 
leaves  called  the  crown.  The  conical  spike  of 
flowers  ultimately  becomes  enlarged  and  .tuicy, 
constituting  the  jMne-apple,  believed  to  be  the 
finest  of  iruita.  The  pine-apple  is  a  native  of 
tropiciii  Am'-ri-o^  and  is  fuund  wild  in  sandy 
maritime  dibtricts  of  northfast  i>outb  America. 
It  is  widely  cultivated,  and  has  become  natu- 
nilized  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  More 
than  fifty  varieties  have  betn  produced.  It 
improves  greatly  in  softness,  sweetness,  and 
thiv.ir  under  cultivation,  and  is  largil}' raised 
in  Florida,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  for  the 
nurthern  markets.  The  size  varies  from  2'  ■.  to 
12  lbs.  in  weight.  A  spirituous  liquor  is  made 
from  the  pine-apple  in  Home  warm  countries. 

Pineapple  rum :  Rum  flavoured  with  slices 
of  pine-ai>ide. 

"  Retorntntt  with  the  tumbler  half  foil  of  pin* 
apple  rum.' — I>ickens  .■  Pickwick,  ch,  lii. 

pine-barren,  s.  A  tract  of  barren  land 
producing  pines.    {American.) 

pine -beauty,  s. 

Entom. :  Trachea  piniperda,  a  British  night- 
moth,  the  winirs  white  wiih  a  yellow  band  and 
red  spots.  The  larva  feeds  ou  the  twigs  of 
fir  trees. 

plnc-beetle,  s. 

Entom.  :  HyU-sinus^  or  Hylurgus  piniperda. 

plne-bnllflnch,  pine-^osbeak,  s, 

Ornith. :  Pyrrhula  or  Pinicola  enudeator. 
He:id,  neck,  fore  part  of  lireast,  and  rump 
bright  rod;  back  grayish-brown  or  black  edged 
with  red  ;  lower  i-arts  light  gray  ;  two  white 
bands  on  the  dusky  wings.  Larger  than  tlie 
BuUMnch.  Common  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
whence  it  migrates  south  in  numbers  in 
America,  more  sparingly  in  Europe.  It  is  alt^o 
knu^^n  by  the  eummuu  names  of  Pine-finch 
and  Pine-grosbeak. 

pine-oarpet,  s. 

Entom. :  Thera  Jirmata,  a  British  Geometer 
moth,  fore  wings  gray,  liind  wings  brown, 
antennie  of  tlie  male  pectinated.  Larva  feeds 
ou  the  Scotch  tir. 

pine-clad,  pine-covered,  a.    Clad  or 
covered  with  pines. 
"  As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pina-cav^d  glnde." 
Bi/ron  :  Lachin  y  Gair, 

pine-cloth,  s.    [Pina-cloth.] 

pine-cone,  s.    The  cone  or  strobilus  of  a 

pine  tree. 

pine-crowned,  a.    Pine-clad. 
pine-drops,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Pterospora. 
pine-finch,  pine-g^rosbealc,  s.   [Pms- 

Bl'LLFINCn  ] 

pine-fish,  s.  Fish  dried  in  the  open  air. 
(Shetland.) 

pine-i:rosbeak,  s.    [Pine-finch  (q.v.).] 
pine-house,  s.    A  pinery  (q.v.). 
pine-kernel,  s.    The  seed  of  the  stone- 
pine.  Pinus  Piiwi,  common  and  used  for  food 
in  Mediterranean  countries. 

pine-knot.  s.    A  pine-cone.    (American.) 

pine-marten,  s. 

Zool. :  Mnsti^la  martes,  distributed  over 
Europe  and  Asia,  becominef  rare  in  Britain. 
The  body  is  long  and  litlie,  about  eighteen 
inches,  with  a  tail  two-thirids  that  length ; 


PINE-MARTEN. 

legs  short,  paws  with  five  digits  armed  with 
claws  ;  snout  shar]>>  vibiissse  long.  Fur  dark- 
brown,  lighter  on  cheeks  and  su'^ut ;  throat, 
and  under  side  of  neck  light  yellow.  It  is 
arboreal,  and  frequents  cuiiferoua  woods, 
whence  its  popular  name.  The  female  makes  a 


nest  of  moss  and  leaves,  sometimes  occupying 
those  of  sipiirrels  or  woodpeckers  and  killing 
the  rightful  owners. 

pine-mast,  s.     Pine-conea  collectively. 

(Mast  (-J),  s.\ 

pine-mouse,  s. 

ZooL :  Arvicola  pinetorum,  inhabiting  tbe 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

pine-needle  wool,  s. 

Chem,:  Pine-wood  wuol.  A  fibrous  suo 
stance,  prei>ared  in  Prussia  by  treating  the 
needles  of  coniferous  trees  witli  a  strong 
solution  of  sodic  carbonate.  It  is  used  for 
stuffing  mattresses,  and  for  other  upholstery 
purposes. 

pine-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  certain  oils  re- 
sembling oil  of  turpentine,  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  various  pine-trees.  Pinus  Picea^ 
P.  Abie^,  P.  Pumilio,  &c.  It  has  a  yellow 
colour,  a  balsamic  odour  ;  sp.  gr.  0'893  at  17', 
and  boils  at  152°.  By  treatment  with 
potassium  and  rectification  it  jields  a  hydro- 
carbon, CjoHir,  less  flagrant  than  tlie  original 
oil,  sp.  gr.  0875  at  17%  and  boiling  at  161'. 

pine-resin,  s. 

Chem. :  The  resinous  juice  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  in  the  stems  of  coniferous 
trees.  It  is  a  mixture  of  a  volatileoil,  CjaHio, 
and  colophony,  C20H30O2. 

pine-sap.  s. 

Bot. :  Monotropa  Hypopitys, 
pine-sawfly.  s. 
Entonu :  Lophyrus  pini. 
pine-store,  s.    The  same  as  Pikert,  & 
pine-thistle,  5. 

Bot.:  Atractylis  gummifera,  from  which, 
when  wounded,  a  kind  of  gum  exudes. 

pine-tree,  s.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus ; 
a  pine. 

*  PiJie-tree  money :  Money  coined  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  so 
called  from  a  figure  resembling  a  fioe'tree 
stamped  on  it. 

pine -weed,  s. 

Bot. :  llyperirum  Sarothra, 
pine- wood,  s. 

1.  A  wo(id  of  pine-trees. 

2.  Pine  tiiiil«r. 

Pine-wood  still :  An  ajvparatus  for  obtaining 
tar,  resin,  and  the  volatile  products  of  pine- 
wood  by  distillation. 

PinC'Wood  wool :  [Pine-needle  wool]. 

pine,  •  pin-en,  *  pjme,  v.t.  &  L    [A.  8.  pinan 

=  to  torment,  from  pin  =.  pain,  torment,  from 
Lat.    ;)(r)in=pain    (q.v.);    O.    Dut.   pijnen; 
Dut.  ]iij>igf^  ;  Fr.  pettier;  Icel.  pina.} 
A«  Ti-ansiiii-e  : 

*  1.  To  pain,  to  torment ;  to  cause  to  suffer 
pain  ;  to  harass. 

•*To  work  this  mau  eo  moche  wo 
Or  pi'ien  him  so  au^erly."       Homaunt  of  the  Rot9. 

*  2.  To  starve. 

**  Surfeit  by  the  tye,  and  pfne  the  maw.** 

Shakcap.  :  Venus  &  AdonU,  6IM. 

3.  To  grieve  for ;  to  lament  or  bemoan  In 
silence. 

"  Abaah'd  the  devil  stood. 


Virtue  In  her  state  how  lovely,  saw  ;  and  vi'i'd 
•       ■       ■  MiUon:  P.  L..  Lr. 

B,  Intransitiiv  : 


Uia  loax.' 


8M. 


*  1,  To  cautoC  pain  or  trouble  ;  to  harass, 
"The  Crlsten  ao  misiertl,  the  Sarizius  did  eo  pi/ne." 
Hubert  de  Bruntw.  p.  14L 

2.  To  languish ;  to  wear  or  waste  away  or 
lose  flesh  fiom  any  distress  or  anxiety  of 
mind.     (Followed  by  away.) 

"Since  my  youug  lady's  L-niiit;  Into  France,  the  fool 
hath  mucti  pin'd  away,  -~Shttk€Sp. .'  Lear.  i.  4. 

3.  To  languish  with  desire  ;  to  waste  away 
with  any  longing.  (Generally  followed  by /or). 

'•Lotilliing.  from  racks  of  husky  straw  h«  tuma,^ 
And,  piniiiff,  tor  the  verdant  pasture  luourna." 
/:owe  :  i.iican,  v. 

"4.  To  waste  or  fall  away;  to  lose  strength, 
power,  or  influence. 

"On  the  death  of  *he  late  Duke,  it  rParraaJ  was 
taken  ^>osael^'^ioIl  of  by  the  French,  and  is  liow  ptning 
away  tinder  the  influeuoe  of  their  Iron  dominauon.  — 
Eustace:  Italy.  voL  i.,  ch.  vL 

*pine  (2).    *p5me,  s.     [A.S.  pin.     Pine  and 
pain  are  doublets.]    (Pain,  s.] 


Site,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wq1£  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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1.  PaiD, uneasiness, grie^  suffering.  {Burns: 
Scotdi  Drink,) 

2.  Woe,  want,  penury. 

*  ^  Done  to  pine :  Put  to  death. 

ptn'-^-aX,  a.  &  s.  [Fr,  piniale,  from  Lat.  pineo 
—  the<:i>ne  "fa  pine-trfe  ;  pinus  =  a  pine,) 

A.  .isw/j.:  Ofori>ertaining  to  a  pine-cone, 
or  icseuibliiigit  in  shape. 

B.  Assuhit:  The  pineal-gland  (q.v.). 
pineol-eye,  a    [Unpaired-bye.) 

pineal- gland,  s. 

Amit,  :  A  conical  body  of  a  dark-gray 
colour,  placed  immediately  behind  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  thinl  ventricle.  It 
rests  in  a  groove  between  the  nates.  Its 
base  Is  turned  forwards  towards  the  third 
ventricle,  and  its  apex  is  direct?'d  downwai  ds 
ttnd  lackwards.  It  is  cnnnected  to  the  inner 
Buifaee  of  the  thalami  by  tibrea  callwl  the 
peduncles  or  habcn:e  of  the  pineal  gland. 
In  a  cavity  near  its  base  is  a  mass  of  sabidous 
matter  com  posed  of  phosphate  and  of  car- 
bonate tif  lime. 

pineal-stalk,  5. 

Biol. :  A  solid,  well-marked  stilk,  which  in 
many  cases  connects  the  unpaired  eye  with 
the  epiphysis.  (Quar,  Jour,  Micros,,  Hcimice 
<n.  8.),  xxvii.  180.) 

pine-^'-ter, «.    [Pinaster.) 

•  pine-fiil,  a,  [Eng.  pine  (2).  i. ;  •fid(t).']  Full 
of  pain  or  surTtring;  painful,  woful. 

*'  Long  oonstT&int  of  pinrfut  penury.* 

Bp.  Hall :  tiatirti.  V.  U. 

pl~n£n'-0hj^-ma,  s.  [Gr.  mVa^  (pinax)=^& 
b<>ard,  a  table,  aud  iyxvfia  {engchuma)=^  in- 
fusion.] 

Bot. :  A  hind  of  tissue  consisting  of  loug, 
thin  celU,  like  tables  without  the  legs.  It 
occurs  in  the  epidiruiis  of  feins,  ami  some 
other  I'lanta.  Called  also  Tabular-pareuchyiua. 

pin'-er-j^,  s.    [Eng.  pine  ;  -ry.) 

1.  A   hot-house  io  which  pine-apples  are 

grown, 

2.  A  place  where  pine-trees  grow;  a  pine- 
wood  or  forest. 

pi-ne'-tfim,  8.  [I^t.  =a  plantatinn  of  firs.] 
A  iilnntatinn  or  nursery  of  pine-trees  of 
different  kinds,  for  decorative  or  acientitic 
purpusea. 

pin'-e^,  pin'-^,  o.  [Eng.  pirieO),  s- ;  -vA  Of 
or  pertaining  to  pinea;  resembling  pines; 
abounding  in  pines. 

"  Cyprus,  with  her  rocky  mound. 
Aud  Cret«,  wlth^in.t/  verdure  crowuM." 
Wartan :  Tha  Crutatit, 

pT'-neJ^,  8,  [Abbrev.  from  Tamil  pineymaram  = 
VaUria  iixdLca,^    (See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

plney-resin,  5.  The  resin  of  Vaterla 
i/miica,  obtained  V)y  incisions  in  the  tree.  It 
la  used  for  varnish,  for  candles,  &c. 

plney-tallow>  «. 

Chilli.  :  Malalrfir  tallow.  Obtained  by  boil- 
hiK  the  fruit  of  I'att-ria  indUa.  Piney  talluw 
has  a  waxy  api)ear:»nco,  a  faint  agreeable 
odour,  sp.  gr.  0  0625,  melts  at  87*6'  and  is 
soluble  In  alcohoL 

piney-tree,  «.    n)  CalopKyU-uin  augustU 

/oiium;  (2)  [  Peon  <2)J. 

pinoyvamlsh,  a.  A  Tarnish  prepared 
fr<K  piuey-resin  (q.v.X 

l^zf-foatll-er,  «.    (Eng.  pin  (1),  and/ea/A<r.) 

IPEN-fEATHKR.] 

pin'-fSafh-erod,  a     (Eng.  pln/eather;  -«d.) 

(Pes-featiikkku.) 

*pin'-f&ld,    'pen-fold,   *pyn-fold,  s. 

iKng.  pin  (2),  v.,  and  /old.]    A  plaee  In  which 
stray  cattle  arc  shut  up ;  a  t>ound. 

"You   mlntnko:  I   meAO  the  ponnd,  a  tHnfol<W-^ 
Shakttp. :  Tuio  Omtltmm  qf  Verona.  1.  L 

ping,  a.  tl^f^Tn  the  sound,]  The  sound  made 
by  almll'-t,  discharged  from  a  rifle,  as  it  passes 
tlirougli  the  air. 

ping  (1).  v.i.  (Pino,  ».)  To  produce  a  sound 
like  tliat  of  a  rifle  bnllet  ou  being  diiicharged, 
and  striking  a  hard  object. 

•pXAgCJ),  r.(.  (A.a.  jw^f/nn.!  Tnpnsh,  toprlck. 

"  He  pingda  Ills  Htcde  with  apom  ki-iio." 

UtMl.  p.  U. 


pin'-gle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
ci'uuccted  with  ;>in  =  to  pen  or  pound.]  A 
suiall  enclosure  ;  a  close.    {I'rov.) 

"  The  Acndeioy,  a  little  piHoU  or  plot  of  (nt>uti<]. 
wu  the  h;ihttjiti(>n  of  I'lato.  Xcnocmtet,  and  Fole- 
luoa."— />.  J/oUund  i  Plutarch,  p.  U. 

pin'-gler,  s.  [Prob.  from  pingk,  s.]  A  cart- 
horse, a  work-horse. 

"  Juds'inK  all  to  hepinfflert  that  be  not  oODnrra.* — 
LVg  :  Hufihutt. 

ping'-8ter,pink'-8t6r,pinx'-ter,s.  [Put. 

jtinhtter ;    Ger.   y-tinnsffn,  a  corrnnt.  of  pent «- 
o\<l  («i.v.).]     Whitsuntide.     {Dutch-Amer.) 

•  pin'-gue-fy  (u  as  w),  v.L    [Pinooify.) 

pifi-guic'-n-la  (u  as  w),  ».  (Fem.  sing,  of 
Lat.  j'inguicitlus  =  fatiish  ;  pinguis  =  fat.] 

Bot. :  Kutterwort.  Caly:c  two-lipped,  upper 
lip  three-lobed.     [Butte u wort. J 

•  pin'-guid  (n  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  pinr/uU  —  fat.] 
Fat,  unctuous,  greasy.     (Lit.  £  fig.) 

"A  serious  geueration.  accnstomed  to  a.  plttfful'f. 
turbid  81}  Ik."— .SeurcA :  LijlU  qf  Aature,  vol.  ii.,  pt. 
Ui.,  ch  xxlx. 

•  pin-euid'-in-ous  (u  as  w),  a.  (Lat  fin- 
guituUo,  f;emt,  pinguitudi II is,  from  pinguis^' 
fat.]    Containing  fat ;  fatty,  adipose. 

•  pin'-gui-fS^  (l  as  w),  v.t.  [Lat.  pingtiifario, 
from  pinguis  =  fat,  aud  /ucto=  to  inaice.]  To 
make  fat,  greasy,  or  unctuous. 

"  Aa  it  werepinsiifJied."—Cufiw</rth:  Inteli.  Sj/ttem, 
p.  610. 

pin'-guin  (u  as  w),  s.    [pEsoniN,  2.) 

pin-gni-po-di'-na  (a  as  w),  ».  pt.  (Jlod. 
Lat.  pingui])es,genh.  pinguiped^is) ;  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  aiij.  sutl',  -ina.] 

Ichlhy. :  A  group  of  Trachinidie  (q.v.). 
Body  covered  with  wmall  scales  ;  eye  lateral ; 
lateral  line  continuous.  There  are  two  genem, 
Ptn^^uipes  and  Latilus,  from  tropical  and  sub- 
tn)j>ical  seas. 

pin'-gui  pes  (uasw),  s.  [iMt. pinguis ~^t, 
and  lies  =  a  foot.     [PiNauiPEDiNA.J 

pin'-guit©  (u  as  wj,  s,    [Lat  pingui(s)  =  ffat, 

greasy  ;  sutl'.  -ite  (j/ui.).] 

^fin.  :  A  variety  of  Chloropal  (q.v.),  very 
soft ;  colour,  oil  aud  siskin-green.  From 
Wolkenstein,  Saxony. 

•  ptn'-gni-tude  (u  as  w),  s.  {L&t.  pin gv!- 
tu(i').]  Fatness,  obesity.  (Lavib:  'i'lt£  Gentle 
Giantess.) 

pin-ho'-^n,  «.    (Native  name.] 

Vharm, :  A  purgative  oil  derived  from  Curcas 
multifidus,    [Curcas.] 

•  pin' -hold,  «.  (Eng.  t>fn  (l),  s.,  and  hold.] 
A  place  at  which  a  pin  holds  or  makes  fast. 

pin'-hole, ».  (Eng.  pin  (1),  B.,  and  hole.]  A 
small  hole  or  puncture  made  by  or  with  a  pin  ; 
a  very  small  liole. 

'■Tht'  lirenst  at  flr»t  bn>k«  la  a  Brnftll  yinholt."— 
Wiseman. 

pi-ni-,  pref.  [PiNiis.]  "Derived  from  any 
species  of  the  genus  Pinus  (q.v.), 

pin'-io,  a.    [Eng.  pine  (1),  s. ;  -ic]    Pertaining 

to  or  derived  from  the  pine-tree. 

pinlo-aoid,  s. 

Chem. :  CjnHsoOj.  An  acid  Isomeric  with 
piniaric  acid,  extracted  from  colophony  by 
cold  alcoliol  of  70  per  cent-  It  in  an  amor- 
phous resin,  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  inelta  when  slightly 
lutated,  aud  decomposes  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature. 

pi-nX-COr'-rS-tltn,  «.  [Pref.  pinf-;  Tjit. 
coritfj-) ;  Kng.  rti(eue),  and  snll".  -in  (Chnn.).'] 

Chnn,:  C'..4H:;sOfl(?).  A  dark-brown  glu- 
tinous mass  extnictcil  from  tlie  bark  of  the 
Scotch  flr,  Pinus  sylveatriSf  by  boiling  with 
alcohol  of  40  per  cent  It  Is  slightly  soluble 
in  aninionia. 

pi  ni  cor-tdn'-nio,  a.     [ConTEPiNiTANNic.) 

pin'  in g,  ;>r.  par.  oro,    (Pisn,  v.] 

*  pining  stool,  s.    The  ciicklngstooL 

pin'-Ing  Ijf',  ndv.  (Eng.  pinlno;  -ly.)  In  a 
]>it)ii)g,  languiKldng,  or  wasting  manner;  with 
plnlnp  or  lanKuishing. 

"  Thr  iH'ot*  poiidrrrd  pfnhifftv.  yet  not  unwUely, 
upou  thoanclvnt  dayB."— /'oe;  HorJu  (itf-t),  11.  sth. 


pin  -ion  (1  as  y), '  pln-nlon,  •  pyn-lon, «. 

(i-r.  i'lgnon^^a,  fiinat,  a  pinnacle,  a  pinion, 
from  Lat  /nnno,  jtenna  =  a  winy,  a  feather,  a 
tin;    O.  Fr.  jiinon=the  piuiou  of  a  clock 
{Cotgrave);  Sp.  pimm  =  apuuoD.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  A  featlier ;  a  quill  of  the  wing, 

"  He  In  pluckt.  when  hllhar 
HoMuds  BO  not^r  a^>r(i"rt  of  hU  wiug." 

Shaketp. :  Antontf  A  CUoyalra,  111.  IX 

2.  Awing. 

"  Nor  the  pride  dot  atnpla  pinion. 

That  the  Tlivbon  uges  b;irc." 

(;«y ;  /Voirro*  qf  Foetjf, 

3.  Tlie  joint  of  the  wing  of  a  fowl  remoteal 
from  the  body. 

*  4.  A  fetter  or  band  for  tlie  arm.  (.<ltn#» 
worth.) 

XL  Mack. :  Of  two  coR-wheels  in  gear,  the 
lesser  is  called  the  pinion.  It  may  be  spur, 
bevel,  mitre,  &c.  The  pinions  of  watches  are 
made  from  pinion-wire,  turned  down  at  the 
parts  whii  h  are  not  destined  to  mesh  with  the 
co-acting  wheoL 

plnlon-fillc,  $. 

JVairhiibjking :  A  kuife-flle  employed  by 
watclimakLiB. 

plnion-gange,  s. 

Watchmaking  :  A  pair  of  fine  calipers. 
plnlon-spotted  png,  s. 

Entonu :  Eiipithecia  consignaia,  a  British 
geometer  moth. 

pinion-wire, «. 

Metai-ivorking  :  Wire  formed  into  the  shapo 
and  .size  n^quired  for  the  ]>ii)ions  of  clocks 
and  wjitches  ;  it  is  drawn  In  the  same  manner 
OS  round  wire,  through  plates  whose  holes 
correspond  in  section  to  the  shape  of  the 
wire. 

pin'-ion  (1  as  y),  •  pln-nlon,  v.U  [Pin-iok,  «.] 

*  1.  To  l)ind  or  confine  the  wings  of;  to 
conline  by  binding  the  wings. 

"  Where-is  they  hav«  sacrlflced  to  theoiMlVM,  tb«y 
become  is;nTi!lct8  to  the  liicuiLttuucy  of  fortune,  whoB« 
wiiiga  tliey  ttioiij^-ht  by  their  sclf-wisdoui  to  hAr« 
pini"ne{L"^Daco>L 

*  2.  To  maim  by  cutting  off  the  first  joint 
of  the  wing, 

3.  To  confine  by  binding  the  arms  to  ths 
body;  to  render  incapalde  of  resistance  by 
conilning  the  arms  ;  to  shackle,  to  fetter. 

"  Pinion  him  Uke  a  tblef,  bring  him  bcforu  u^" 

StiuUtp.  :  tear,  i^  %. 

4.  To  bind,  to  confine,  to  tie.  (!<pense^. 
F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  21.) 

*  5.  To  attach  or  bind  by  chains  of  som* 
kintl, 

"  Praise  their  heav'u  though  pinion'd  down  to  rartlL' 
Churchill :  Gotham,  IL 

*  6.  To  bind,  to  restrain,  to  confine. 

••  Piniofud  up  by  (ormitl  rule*  of  stat<j.'       fforrU. 

pin'-ioned  (1  as  y).  *  pin-nioned,  *  pin- 
noedf'pln-nyand,  pu.  pur.  <i[  a,  IPimoh, 

■1'.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adj(ctive: 

1.  Bound,  tied  ;  confined  by  bonds. 

"  Piniond  with  bis  huida  bohiuil." 

PKaer  :  Viryil :  .ITnefd  U. 

2.  (From  the  subsL):  Funiished  with  pinions 
or  wings. 

"  The  wlDgi  of  swan^  aud  ttrongerpintoirrf  rhyme.* 
Drydfn:   Virgil;  JTcl.  Ix. 

•  pin'-ldn-Ist  (1  as  y),  $.    (Eng.  pinion;  -ist.y 

A  win^'iil  cieatiirc;  a  birtl. 
"  All  thu  JlitttHk*  pinioni'U  of  &yn» 
i^tt<^^lItlvv  Mtt.  brown*  :  Brit.  PatoraU.  L  4. 

pi-ni-pi'-crXn,  «.     [Prcf.  pint-,   and   Eng. 

picrin.] 

Clieni.  :  Co'jIIiitfOii.  A  bitter  substance  ei- 
traded  from  tliu  needles  and  bark  t)f  the 
Scutch  lir  by  alcohol  of  40  per  cent.  It  is  a 
bri^'ht^yellow  hygrnseopic  jMiwder,  soluble  Id 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether-alcohol,  ins^jluble  io 
I'ure  ether.  Heated  to  .'>6'  it  softens,  at  80* 
It  becomes  viscid,  at  100'  transparent  and 
ni<<l>ile,  Holltltfyingou  cooling  to  a  doi'k-ycllow 
brittle  muss. 

pi-ni-t&n'-nic.  a.  [Pref.  pin*-,  and  Eng. 
Amrn'r.)  hirived  from  the  plnu  snd  coutain< 
hiK  tannic  acid. 

plnitannio-aold, «. 

i'hnn.:  t'uIlHiOt/T).  An  acid  found  In  ths 
aqut'ous  extract  of  the  j;ivcu  jmrts  of  the 
Arbor  vita;      Jt   also  occurs,    lugether  with 


bSU,  hS^ ;  pdiit,  i6^l :  cut,  90II,  chorus,  fhln,  bengb : 

-iilAn,    tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,    sion  -  shun ;    fion,  -§ion 


go*  ^om ;  thin,  ^s :  aln,  af  ; 

-  k,uau.      clous,  -tiotis,    sious 


ozpeot,  Xcnopbon,  e^clst.    -!&(■ 
shus.    -bio,    die,  ^c  s  b9U  d^L 
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pinipicrin,  in  the  needles  of  old  Scotch  fir- 
trees.  It  is  a  brownish -yellow  powder, 
possessing  a  slightly  bitter,  astringent  taste, 
19  soluble  in  water,  alccihol,  and  ether  ;  be- 
comes soft  and  glutinous  at  100°,  and  does  not 
precipitate  solutions  of  gelatin.  With  st;nuiic 
chloride  it  imparts  a  permanent  yellow  dye  to 
woollen  stuffs  mordanted  with  aluui. 

pin'-ite  (1),  s.     [After  the  Pini  adit,  at  Schnee- 
berg,  Saxony;  sulf.  -Ue  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  only  found 
in  crystals  as  pseudoniorphs.  Haidness,  2*5 
to  3'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'G  to  '2'Sb  ;  lustre,  feeble,  wax- 
like ;  colour,  shades  of  green,  browiiisli,  red- 
dish ;  transluccut  to  opaque.  Compos.  :  es- 
sentially a  hydrous  silicate  of  aliuuina  with 
alkalies,  the  propnitions  being  very  variable. 
The  varieties  included  by  Dana  are  :  (1)  Finite, 
pseudomorphous  after  lolite  (l-v.);  (2)  Gie- 
seckite,  pseudonioiphous  after  nepheline 
(q.v.);  the  sub-varieties  of  which  are  (h)  Ly- 
throdes,  (c)  liebenerite,  ((/)  dysyntribite,  (f)  par- 
ophite,  (/)  a  green  mineral  from  Grindelwald, 
near  paropliite,  (3)  jiinitoid ;  (3)  Wilsonite, 
pseudoniori)lious  after  scapolite  ;  (4)  poly- 
argite  and  rosite,  pseudninnriihous  after 
anortliite  ;  (5)  killinite,  iiseiidoniorphous  after 
spodumene;  (6)  some  varieties  of  lithomarge  ; 
(7)  agalmatolite  (b)  oncosine,  (c)  oosite,  (d) 
gnn;,'ylite  ;  (8)  gigantolite,  (b)  iberite.  Brit, 
A/«.v  Cat.  jilai'es  tlie  whole  of  the  above  with 
the  group  of  Pseudoniorphs. 

pinite -granite,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  granitic  rock  containing  the 
miueral  substauce  pinite  (q.v.). 

pinite-porphyry,  5. 

Petrol.  :  A  porpliyritic  felsite  containing 
pinite. 

pin'-ite  (2),  «.     [Lat.  piuOis) ;  sufT.  -ite.] 

Chem.  :  CjjHioOio-  A  saccharine  substance 
extracted  by  water  from  the  sap  of  the  I'inus 
Lavihcrtiana  of  California.  It  forms  radio- 
crystalline  nodules,  si>.  gr.  1*52,  is  sweet  as 
sugar-candy,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  is  de.\tro-rotatory,  unfer- 
menftible,  and  has  no  copper-reducing  power. 

pi-ni  -te§,  5.    [Lat.  pin(iis) ;  sufF.  -iUs.] 

Pahrohot.  :  A  genus  of  Coniferae,  allied  to 
Pinus.  Range  fmui  the  Carboniferous  to  the 
Miocene.  Known  speci<.'stliirty-five,  of  which 
nineteen  are  Cretaceous.    [Amber.] 

pi'-nit-oid.  s.     [Eng.  pinit(e);  sufT.  -oid.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Pinite  (1)  (q.v.).  of  a 
leek-green  colour,  pseudomorplious  after  fel- 
spar. Found  in  a  decomposing  porpliyritic 
rock,  near  Freibei-g,  Saxony. 

pink  (1),  *  pinck, "  pincke. '  plnke,  s.  &a. 

[Etym.  doubtful.  Tlie  Howtr  uiay  liave  been 
so  named  from  the  cut  or  peaked  edges  of  the 
petals  [PisK  (1),  I'.],  or  from  a  resemblance  to 
a  bud  or  small  eye  (Pink,  a.].  Cf.  O.  Fr.  oeillet 
=  a  little  eye,  an  eyelet  hole,  a  gilliflower,  a 
pink  ;  Fr.  pince.] 

A.  As  stibstantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

•'  Briug  bither  the  pinckf  and  pun'le  culIamYiiue.* 
Spt-nser :  Shei^h^nrds  Culender  :  Slay. 

2.  A  light  red  pigment  or  colour  resembling 
that  of  the  garden  pink. 

"  Pink  la  very  eusceptible  of  the  other  coloura  by  the 
Biiture  "— />ri^d««  ;  Ih*fretnoy. 

3.  A  fox-hunter's  coat.  (So  called  from  the 
colour.) 

"The  popular  M.F.H.  is  clothed  in  the  orthodox 
pink."— Field.  April  4.  1885. 

4.  A  minnow,  from  the  colour  of  the  abdo- 
men in  summer. 

"  If  you  troll  with  a  pink." 

Cotlon:  Anffler^t  Ballad. 

6.  A  young  salmon ;  a  parr. 
"The  fry  of  sahmiu.  in   sfniie  stage  or  other— as 
■unlets,  pinkt,  or  siiiolts." — Field.  Jan.  5,  18BC. 

6.  Supreme  excellence;  the  very  height. 


*  7.  A  beauty. 

■  He  had  a  pretty  pincXe  to  bla  own  wedded  wife." — 
Breton :  Sterry  W-mders,  p.  7. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Art :  A  class  of  pigments  of  yellow  or 
greenish-yellowcolour,  prepaied  by  precipitat- 
ing vegetable  juices  on  a  white  earth,  such  as 
chalk,  alumina.  &c.  They  are  Italian-pink, 
brown-pink,  rose-]>ink,  and  Dutch-pink.  They 
are  useful  only  in  water-colours.    (Fairholt.) 


2.  Botany: 

(1)  {Hen.):  The  genus  Dianthus  (qv.).  Of 
about  seventy  known  species,  the  majority  are 
cultivated  in  British  gardens;  specif.,  Dian- 
thus phiniariiis,  the  Garden-pink.  Stem  pro- 
cumbent, rooting,  much-branched ;  leaves 
linear  and  subulate,  rough  at  the  margins ; 
peduncles  three  on  a  stem,  with  solitary 
flowers;  calyx  scales  shortly  mucrouate  ;  the 
petals  digitate,  single  or  double,  raultifid  to 
the  miildle,  white,  pink,  spotted,  or  varie- 
gated, and  sweet-scented.  A  common  favourite 
in  gardens. 

(2)  Various  plants  superficially  resembling 
it  in  flowers  ;  thus,  the  Cushion-pink  is  Silene 
acaulis,  the  Moss-pink,  Phlox  subtUata.    [Sra- 

PINK.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembing  the  colour  of  the 
garden  pink  ;  of  a  light-red  coUur. 

pink-barred  sallow,  s. 

Entotii. :  Xantiiia  silago,  a  British  moth, 
family  Orthosidae. 

pink-eye  (l),  s.    A  disease  in  horses. 

"A  characteristic  syrai'ti'in  (i(  the  present  eplnootic 
la  tlie  swclliut;  of  the  eye  lids  ami  cuugeation  of  the 
coujuuctLvai  luembntiie,  g^iviug  a  tinge  uf  redness  to 
the  eye.      The  American   term   'pink-eye,'  which    is 


pink-needle*  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Long.  :  A  shepherd's  bodkin. 
2.  But.  :  Erodium  moschatum. 

pink-root,  s.     The  root  of  the  Indian 

pink,  used  in  medicine  as  a  vermifuge. 

^  That  of  Carolina  is  Spigelia  maritima, 
that  oi  Demerara  5.  Anthdmia, 

pink-salt*  s. 

Dyeing  :     Ammonia    combined    with     per- 
chloride  of  tin,  used  in  calico-printing. 

pink-nnderwing,  s.    [Callimorpha-1 

pink- weed,  5. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  Aviculare. 

pink  (2),  s.  [Wei.  p(nc=(a.)  smart,  gay,  (s.) 
a  chaffinch  ;  prob.  allied  to  Eng.^ncA  (q.v.)-] 

1.  A  chaffinch.    (Provincial.) 

2.  A  linnet. 

pink  (3),  *  plnke,  s.  [Tuxt  =  a  fishing-boat ; 
O.  Dut.  espincke,  pinclr.  from  Sw.  esping  ;  Icel. 
espingr=.&  long  boat,  from  O.  Dut.  espc  =  an 
asp  tree  ;  Icel.  espi  =  aspen-wood.] 


Na\tt. :  A  ship  with  a  very  narrow  stern, 
used  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean. 
"  For  other  craft  our  prouder  river  Bhowa. 
Hoys,  pinks,  and  sloops." 

Crubbe:  The  Borough,  leL  1. 

pink-Stem,  s. 

Naut.:  A  vessel  with  a  very  high,  narrow 
stern ;  a  pink. 

pink-stcmed,  a. 

Naut.  :  Ha\ing  a  very  high,  narrow  stern. 

*  pink,  "plnke,  a.  [Dut.  pinken;  O.  Dut. 
p>ni-krn  =  tn  .ihut  the  eyes;  allied  to  j»'?ic/i.] 
Winking,  blinking,  half-shut. 

"  Planipy  B.tcchua  with  pink  eyne." 

Shakesp.  :  Anftty  i  Cltnpatra,  U,  T. 

•  pink-eye  (2),  s.    A  very  small  eye. 

■•  Make  a  livelihood  of  Pinkeyes  face." 

Steele:  Consciou.1  Lovers.    (Prol.) 

*  pink-eyed,  *  pinke-eied,  a.   Having 

Very  sinall  eyes. 

"Tliem  that  were  pitike  eied  and  had  very  small  eles 
they  termed  ocella>.  —P.  U  fit  and  r  Pliny,  bk.  xi..cb. 
xxxvii. 

pink  (1).  *  pynke,  v.t.  [Prob.  a  nasalised 
foini  of  pi':k  =  peck,  from  a  Celtic  source  ;  cf. 
Gael.  &,  Ir.pioc;  Wei.  pi<jo ;  Corn,  piga  =  to 
prick,  to  sting;  O.  Fr.  piquet.]  [Peck,  v. ; 
Pick,  v.] 
1.  To  pierce  with  small    round   holes  for 


ornament ;  to  work  with,  or  ornament  with, 
eyelet-holes,  scallops,  &c.    (See  extract.) 

"  Pinki»g  U  makiutrsmaH  Holes.  This  was  more  In 
Use.  at  the  Time  of  the  oUI  EiwllBh  Ual.it,  when  the 
Doulileta  f..r  Men  were  laced,  aa  Stays  are  for  Women. 
C.-iiit.im  Bluff,  in  Cougreve.  yon  kitow.  siiys,  III  ^jin* 
his  Soul,  In  Allusion  to  this  Fashion." — T  Butt' 
Genuine  Leltert.  ii.  99. 

•  2.  To  pick  out ;  to  cull,  to  choose,  to  select. 
3.  To  stab. 

*  pink  (2),  v.t.     [Pink  0).  «■!    To  dye,  paint, 
or  stain  of  a  pink  colour. 

•pink(3).  r.i.    [Dut.  jrinUn.]    [Pisk,  o.J   To 

wink,  to  blink. 

"A  hiMisry  fox  laywiiiklujrandpinAtnj.aa  If  he  bad 
sore  ^yes." —L' Eitrange  :  faUes. 

*  pink'-er,  s.     [Eng.  pink  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  works  cloth,  Slc,  in  small  holes ; 
one  who  does  pinking. 

*  2,  One  who  cuts,  stabs,  or  piercee. 

Pink'-er-tftn,  ».    A  police   detective,  first 
introduced  by  Allan  Pinkerton  in  1850. 

pink-lug.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.     [PiNK  (1),  v.} 
A.  ■&  B.  -4s  jyr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act  of  piercing,  cutting, 
or  stabbing, 

2.  Needlework;  A  method  of  decorating 
dresses,  trimmings  for  furniture,  rugs,  and 
shrouds,  by  means  of  a  sharp  stamping  instru- 
ment. Pieces  of  material  are  cut  out  by  it  in 
scallops,  at  the  edge,  and  otlierdesigns  within 
the  border.  The  stamping  is  of  semi-circular 
orangular  form,  and  tlie  extreme  edge  is  evenly 
jagged  or  notched.     Also  called  pouncing. 

pinking- iron,  s.  A  cutting-tool  for 
scalloping  the  edge  of  ribbons,  flounces,  paper 
for  cotfin  trimmings,  ifcc. 

pink'-ster,  5.    [Pinoster.] 

*  pihk'-y,  pink'-ey.  a.    [Eng.  pink  (3),  t.  ; 
•y.]     M'inUing.  blinking;  pink-eyed. 

"The  bear  with  his  finkey  eyes  leerini:  after  hU 
enemy's  approach,"— An ij/ Ax  .-  Pict.  Bitt.  Enj..  il.  BTS, 

pin'-na  (l)  (pi.  pin'-n£e),  s.    [Lat.,  another 
form  of  penna  =  a  feather.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  part  of  the  outer  ear  which 
projects  from  the  side  of  the  head. 

2.  Bot.  (PL) :  The  primary  divisions  or  seg- 
ments of  a  pinnated  leaf;  the  leaflets. 

pin'-na  (2),  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  niwa  (pinna), 
and  TTtVioj  (pinne)  =  Pinna  Twbilis.] 

Zool,  £  Palcvont.:  A  genus  of  Aviculidae. 
Shell  sometimes  two  feet  long,  equivalve ; 
umbones  anterior,  posterior  side  truncated 
and  gaping  ;  hinge,  edentulous  ;  animal  with  a 
doubly  fringed  mantle  andan  elongated  grooved 
foot.  Shell  attached  by  a  strong  byssus  spun 
by  the  animal.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
silk  and  woven  into  gloves.  Known  species, 
recent,  thirty  from  Europe,  the  Mediterranean, 
America,  Australia,  &c.  Fossil  sixty,  from  the 
Devonian  onward.  (Woodward.)  Typical 
species,  Pi7ina  nobilis, 

pin'-na9e,  "  pin'-nesse,  «.    [Fr.  pinasse  = 

the  pitch-tree,  a  pinnace,  from  O.  Ital.  pin- 
accia,  pinaz:a  =  a  pinnace,  so  called  because 
made  of  pine-wood  ;  Lat.  pinus  =  a  pine  ;  Sp. 
pinaza;  Port,  pi;i«fa.] 

1.  Literally  £  Nautical : 

(1)  A  man-of-war's  boat,  next  in  size  to  the 
launch  ;  it  is  carvel-built,  usually  from  28  toS? 


I 


PINNACE. 
{From  .Model  in  Oreenieich  CoUtge.) 

feet  long,  has  a  beam  '29  to  -25  of  its  length, 
and  is  rowed  by  six  or  eight  oars. 

(2)  A  small  schooner-riL;ged  vessel  provided 
with  oars  or  sweeps;  ves.sels  of  this  kind  ol 
60  to  SO  tons  burden  were  formerly  employed 


fite,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine :  go,  pSt; 
•r»  wore,  wpu;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  onite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e ;  oy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pinnacle  -pinnoite 
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PiNNAt  r,rs. 
{Uand<{Jf  Cathedral.) 


by  the  French  for  coast  (leffiice,  and  carried 
one  loirg  24-pounder  and  100  men. 

•  2.  Fig. :  A  go-between  for  immoral  pur- 
poses ;  a  pi-QCuress. 

'■  fllie  hftth  been  lH*fore  me — imuk.. pinnace,  mdhfcwd 
— Aiiv  time  thene  two  hikI  twnity  yenn*  ui"m  record  In 
the  ("ie  Poudret."— /fen  Jonson :  Harthulomtuf  fair,  1. 1, 

pin  na  cle*  *  pln-a-cle»  •  pyn-a-cle. 
*  pyri-na-cle,  .■;.  [Kr.  pinade,  t>o.u  I^t. 
j)iit)tnci(/i(m  —  a  pinnacle,  double  diu.'Ji.  from 
pinna  =.  a  wing  ;  Sp.  -pinaculo  ;  Ital.  vinacolo ; 
cf.  Gr.  irr€ftvyiov{ptemgion)  =  pinnacle,  dimin. 
from  nrepvi  {pterux) 
=  a  wing.] 

L  Arch,  it:  Lit.:  An 
ornament  placed  on 
tlie  top  of  a  buttress 
as  a  termination  to 
An  an^'le  or  gable  of 
a  lioTiMe,  churcli,  or 
tower ;  any  lesser 
Btriicture  of  any  form 
risin;,'  above  the  roof 
of  a  building,  or  cap- 
ping and  terminating 
the  higher  paits  of 
other  buildings  or  of 
buttresses.  Pinnacles 
are  frefpiently  <leco- 
rated,  and  have  the 
shafts  formed  into 
niches,  jianelled  or  plain.  The  tops  are  gene- 
rally crncketed,  with  finials  on  the  apex ; 
eacli  of  tlie  sides  almost  invariably  terminal's 
In  a  pediment.  In  plan  they  are  usually 
square,  but  are  sometimes  octagon;il,  and,  less 
commonly,  hexagomil  or  pentagonal. 

•■  Then  tlie  devil  titketh  htm  up  into  the  holy  city, 
ftnd  lettctb  him  un  »  ijinnacl*  of  the  t«ui|il«." — Mall. 
ir.b. 
II,  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  resembling   a   pinnacle,  as  a 
•ocky  peak,  a  pointed  summit. 
8.  The  highest  point,  the  summit,  the  apex. 

"  Srt  me  up  SO  high  u  the  Bt«ep  pinnacles 
Of  huiiour  a  temple. " 

.^lirleif:  ifcrch-^tnta  iVlfe,  IL  &. 

pin'-uacle,  v.t.  [Pixnacle,  s.]  To  furnish 
^v1th  a  pinnacle;  to  set  a  pinnacle  on;  to 
smniuunt. 

'■  TliU  moiititKfn,  whoM  obliterated  plan 
The  p>iamid  uf  emplrea  /■intiacleii." 

Buron:  Chihle  Harold,  It.  109. 

pin'  nse,  «.  pL    [Pinna.] 

•pin'-nage  (age  as  ig),  «.  (Kng.  3^71  =  to 
jten  or  pound.)     Poundage  of  cattle. 

pin'  nato,  «.  (Lat.  pinnatus,  from  pinna  = 
a  wiiit,',  a  feather,  a  fin.) 

1,  Bot.  (0/ a  leaf):  Divided  into  several  or 
many  smaller  leaves  or  leaflets  ;  having  simple 
leallcts  airanged  on  both  sides  of  a  common 

pet i" lie.      ( I MPAnt  PINNATE,  PAKIPISXATE.  ] 

^  Otlier  modifications  are,  Alternately  pin- 
nate, Interruptedly  pinnate,  Pecursively  pin- 
nate, Digitato-piunate,  and  Twin  digitato- 
piiiiiate. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Shaped  like  a  feather;   having  lateral 
processes. 
(-J)  Provided  with  flna. 
pin  nat-cd,  a,    [Pinnate.) 

pinnated-grouse,  «. 

Ornith.:  Tetrao  cu}'i<h  (Linn.),  elevated  to 
generic  nmk  as  Cnfidonia  cupido',  known 
also  as  the  Prairie- lien,  or  Prairie-chicken. 
The  male  is 
remarkable 
as  possess- 
Jnglwoerec- 
tiln  tufts  In 
the  napo, 
and  an  air- 
b  1  a  <I  d  e  r 
(connects 
with  the 
wind  -  jiljte, 
and  cajmiile 
of  intlatirm) 
on  ear])  Hide 
of  the  neck, 

In  I  (donrnnd  «hape  resembling  sinnll  nranged. 
General  plunuige  brown,  mottled  with  a  darker 
shaile,  llabitJit,  jirairie?*  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  fiom  Louisiana  northward.  {Baird, 
Brewer,  (f  Hitlgway.) 

pin'-nate-ly.  "dv.  [Eng.  pinnate;  -ly.]  In 
a  pinnatv  manner. 


PINNATED-OUOUSE. 


pinnate ly-tcmatOp  a. 

But. :   Having  three  leaflets  arranged   in  a 
pinnate  manner. 


[Lat,  pinnatut.]    Pinnate, 


pin-nat-i-,  pre/. 

piunulely. 

pin-n&t'-i-fld,  a.     [Pref.  pinnati-,  and  Lat. 

yui(/o(pa.  t.yii/i)  =  to  cleave.] 

Bot.  :  Divided  into  lobes  from  the  margin 
nearly  to  the  midrib. 

"A  comiH»^ite  with  plnnati/td.hAlrjleitvta.' — Qav 
detiwri'  Chroiitcte,  So.  410.  p.  6ao. 

^  De  Candolle  limits  it  to  leaves  in  whieh 
the  lobes  are  divided  down  to  half  the  breadth 
of  the  leaf. 

pin-nfi,t'-i-f  id-ly.tKfu.  [Eng.  pinnatifid;  -ly.] 

Bot, :  Sinuated  so  as  to  look  pinnatiHd. 

pin-n&t-i-fi-do-,  pr^.     [Eug.  pinnatifid; 
0  connective.] 
Bot. :  Pinnatifid. 

pinnatifido -incised,  a. 

Bot.:  Piiinatitid,  with  very  deep  segments. 

pinnatlfldo-laclniate»  a. 

BoL ;  Pinnatifid,  with  the  segments  laci- 
niate. 

pin-n^t  i-16'-bate,  pin-nS,t'-i-16bcd,  a. 

[Pref.  pinnati'j  and  Eug.  lubate^  lobed.] 
Botany : 

1.  Cen. :  Having  the  lobes  arranged  piii- 
nately. 

2.  Spec. :  Pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  divided 
to  an  uncertain  depth.    (De  CundoUe.) 

pin  niit'-i- nerved,   pin'-ni-nerved,  a. 

[Pref.  pinnati',  pinni-,  and  Eng.  neried.] 

Bot.  {Of  a  Uof):  Having  the  midrib  ninning 
through  it  from  tlie  base  to  the  apex,  with 
lateral  branches  on  each  side. 

pin-nS.t-i-part'-ite,  a.     [Pref.  pinnati-^  and 
Eng.  partite.] 

Bot. :  Pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  pressing 
beyond  the  middle,  and  the  parenchyma  not 
interrupted.    (De  Candolle.) 

pin-niif-i-ped,  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  ;)irt7ia(i-,  and 
Lat.  pes,  genit.  }>edis  =  a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Fin-footed  ;  having  the  toes 
bordered  by  membranes,  as  certain  birds. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  A  bird  which  has  the  toes 
bordered  by  membranes. 

pin-n^t'-i-sect,  a.     [Pref.  pi»na(:-,  and  Lat. 
sectus,  pa.  par.  of  stco=  to  cut,  J 

Bot. :  Pinnatitld,  with  the  lobes  divided 
down  to  the  midrib,  and  the  ])arenehynia  in- 
terrui)ted.    {De  Candolle.) 

"The  leaf   Is    pintiatltect,   glnXiToua.' —  Oardcnrr$' 
Chrvtiicte,  No.  410,  p.  &9S. 

pin-n&t'-u-late,  o.     [Lat.  pinnatulatus, 
dimin.  from  pitniatus  =  pinnate  (q.v.).] 

Bot.:  (11/ a  pinnate  lea/):  Again  sub-divided ; 
having  iiinniilcs. 

pinned,  jw.  par.  or  a.     [Pin,  v.] 

pin'-ner  (1),  *.    (Eng.  pin  (l),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  pins  or  fiwtens  with,  or  as  with, 
a  pin. 

2.  A  pin-maker. 

•  3,  An  api-ou  with  a  bib  to  It  pinned   in 
front  of  tho  breast ;  a 
pinafore. 

*4.  (Ofnemlly  PI): 
A  piece  of  female  head- 
dress having  loiigflai)3 
hanging  down  the  sides 
of  tho  cheeks :  they 
were  worn  <luring  tlio 
early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  a  sort 
of  Ciip  with  lappets. 

"  I  111  yc  put  on  ymir  j»/»i. 
nrrt.  fiir  ye  kfii  Vlcli  Inn 


■5.  A  narrow  piece  of 
cloth  wliirh  went  round 
a  woman's  gnwn  near  pinner. 

the  neck.    (Ilalliwell.) 

'  pin'  ner  (2),  ».    [Eng.  pin  (2),  v.  ;  -er.)    A 

pMunder  of  cattle;  «  plnder. 

"  For  OpnrKe-n Oreeiie.  tho  menr  ptnner, 
ile  hftth  my  he«rt  In  hoM" 

/'..iner*i/  WnlejtrltL 


*  pin'-nct,  .-^.  (A  diniiu.  from  I^t.  pinna  =  S 
wiug.j    A  pinnacle. 

"  lUazMl  hHttleineiit  ftiid  pinnvt  high. 
Blazed  every  rviae  ctrved  butHvaa  fnlr," 

Scott :  laif  qf  lh€  last  Hiiulrtt  ▼!.  M. 

pin-ni-,  pre/.  [Lat.  pinna  =  a  wing,  a  feather, 
a  fin. J  Of  or  ])ertaining  to  a  wing,  feather,  or 
fln. 

pin'-ni-form,  a.  (Pref.  pinni-,  and  Eng. 
/<.>rm.]    Having  the  form  of  a  fin  or  feather. 

t  pin-ni-gra'-da,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  pintia^a  fin, 
and  gradus  =  a  step.] 

Zool, :  One  of  Owen's  divisions  of  tho 
Carnivora,  co-extensive  with  lUigar's  Pinni- 
pedia  (q.v.). 

t  pin'-ni-grade,  a.  &  s.    [Pinkiorada.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  Pinnigrada. 

B.  As  snbsl. :  Any  individual  of  the  section 
Pinnigrada. 

pin-ni-i'-nae,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  pinn(a)=.&  fin,  a 

feather;  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ina.] 
Zool.:  A  sub-family  of  Aviculida*.    (Jate.) 

pin'-ni-nerved,  a.    [Pinnatinerved.J 

piu'-ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ii  s.    [Pis  (1),  r.) 

A.  4  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  du  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  fiistening  with,  or 
as  with,  a  pin. 

2.  Build. :  The  low  masonry  which  supporta 
a  frame  of  stud-work. 

pinnlng-ln,  s. 

Ma.-tonry :  The  tilling  in  of  the  joints  of 
stone  walling  with  spalls  of  stone. 

pin'-ni-ped,  pin'-ni-pede,  s.  [Pikkipedu.] 
Any  individual  of  the  Pinnipedia  (q.v.). 

"  It  Ih  now  generally  agreed  to  regard  the  PinniptdM 
aa  derived  from  Uniuv  Arctoidti :  and  there  cau  t>e 
little  doubt  a*  to  this  origin  a«  regHrda  Otarift.  But 
it  is  uot  aloolutely  uecessiiry  that  the  whole  order  of 
Piiuiii>eds  should  nave  had  butnnliik'l''  orij>:iti.  It  Uat 
least  coucelvahle  that  the  OUries  iiilf;ht  havp  l>eco 
derived  from  bear-ltkaaiihiials,  while  the  f  hocidz  had 
another,  powiihly  a  Lutriiie,  origiu."— Prq/.  ifirurC. 
In  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1686,  p.  497. 

pin-ni-ped'-i-a,  s.  31/.  [Lat.  pinna  =  a  fln, 
and  pes,  genit.  }'iedis  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  group  of  Carnivora,  the  zoologi- 
cal value  of  whieh  is  not  delinitively  settled 
— Mr.  Turner  considering  it  a  family  [Pho- 
ciD^  1.  (1)],  and  Dr.  Mivart  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
ISSo,  p]!.  4!54-501)  wishing  to  give  it  ordinal 
rank.  It  comprises  the  Seals  and  Walruses, 
differing  from  tlie  typicM  Carnivora  merely 
in  points  connected  with  tbeir  semi-aqnatic 
mode  of  life.  The  body  is  elongate,  and 
somewhat  pisciforiu,  covered  with  dense  fur 
or  har.sh  hairs,  and  terminated  behind  by  a 
short  conical  tail.  The  fore  and  hind  limbs 
are  short,  and  expanded  into  broad-webbed, 
swimming    paddles.      The    hind    limbs    are 

iilaced  very  far  back,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
he  axis  of  the  body,  and  are  more  or  less  tied 
down  to  tho  tail  by  the  integuments.  It  con- 
taiiL-i  three  very  natural  families:  Fbocidai, 
Otaiiidte,  and  Triclieehidic. 

2.  Pal(ront. :  They  commenced  apparently 
In  the  Miocene  Tertiary. 

t  pin'-nite,  9.  [Lat-  pinna  (2);  Buff.  -iU  (Pa- 
I'lnjit.).^     A  fossil  pinna. 

pin' -nook.   '  pin-niok,   '  pin-nooke,  <. 

(Pi'oh.  a  iliniin.  from  Prov.  Kng.  ;/(nA:=  dinall, 
pinched  ;  cf.  pink  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  hedge. sparrow. 

"  III  the  pinnoctc'i  tint  the  CHckrto  lajrt.* 

Wolcott  Pettr  Pmdar.  L  U& 

2.  A  tomtit. 

3.  A  brick  or  woodrn  tunnel  placed  under  a 
road  to  cany  ofltlie  water.    (Prov.) 

pIn-nSo'-ti  pi!is,  a.   [Lat.  pinna  =  n  fln.  and 

M<Hi.  Ijit.  tM-fiy'H.-'.J 

Z<w\. :  A  genus  of  Octopodidjp,  with  a  single 
sperieH,  PinmKtopns  cordi/nnnis,  exceed iiig 
thre<'  feet  In  lengtli,  from  the  roast  of  New 
/'•aland.     There  are  two  lateral  tins  united 

brhilld. 

pin  no  ito.  9.  [After  ITerr  Pinno,  of  Halle; 
Kutl. -iff  (iWiji.);  tier,  pinnoit.] 

}fin.:  A  mineral  found  in  nodules,  with 
borneitf.  at  ih«  St«sHf\irth  salt  mines.  Ilant- 
iieMH,  it  to  4  ;  sp,  pr.  '2"27.  Compos. :  uiagneHta, 
•2-i:iii ;  bimieie  neld,  ^S'dO;  water,  32*l»'J  =  100, 
ylehling  tho  formula  MglUij  -f-  ailnO. 


bSil.  h6^ ;  p^t,  J^l :  oat,  90U,  olioms.  9hln.  bongh ;  go.  gem ;  tMn,  ^la :  sin,  of :  ezpeot,  Xonophon,  e^t.    pb  -  1 
-eiau.  -tlau  —  sh^n.    -tlon,  -eion  =  sbiin ;  -(Ion,  -fion  —  zhim.   -olous,  -tious,  -slous  —  alius,    -bio,  -die,  &c  ~  bfl,  dpL 
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plnnonade—pious 


*  pin'-non-ade,  s.  [See  def.]  A  confection 
made  chiefly  of  almoiuU  and  piues,  whence 
the  name.    '(Form  0/  Cury,  p.  31.) 

pSn'-nd-there,  s.  [Pinnotheres.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  tlie  genus  Pinnotheres  (q.v.). 

pin-no-ther'-es,  s  [Lat,  from  Gr.  iriwo- 
Oijpyj^  ipi>uwt}Jrc^)t  irtwoTTJpi)?  {plmioteres) 
^a  pea- crab.] 

ZonK  ■  Pea-crab ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
familv  Pinnotheriidaa  (q.v.).  Body  circular 
an«i  rounded  above  ;  eyes  very  suiall ;  external 
antenr.ie  short;  external  jaw-feet,  placed  very 
obliquely ;  feet  moderate.  Tlie  species  in- 
habit the  interior  of  certain  shells,  Pbi- 
notheres  Pisum,  the  Pea-crab,  being  very 
common  on  the  English  coasts  within  that  of 
the  common  nmssel,  and  P.  veterum  in  pinnae 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy.  Tlie  ancients  were 
aware  of  the  latter  fact,  and  thought  that 
there  was  some  benehcial  connection  between 
the  mollusc  and  its  lodger. 

pin-no-ther-i'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pinno- 
theres, genit.  pin7wtheri(s)  ;  fera.  pi.  adj.  stiff. 
-id(e.] 

Zool.:  Pea-crabs;  a  family  of  Catometopa, 
or  if  that  be  called  the  family  Ocypodida, 
then  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  sub-family,  Pin- 
notlieriinae.  Carapace  nearly  circular;  eyes 
very  small ;  feet  shoit,  or  of  moderate  length ; 
genei'ally  very  weak. 

pin-no-ther-i-i'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Lat;  pinno- 
Vieies,  gt'Uit.  pinHoiiicri(s);  fem.  pL  adj.  suff. 

-ilKE.] 

Zool. :  The  same  as  the  family  Pinno- 
theriid8e(q.v.). 

pin'-nu-la,  s.    [Pinnule.] 

pin-nn  lar'-i-a,  «.    [Lat  pinmda  (q.v.)] 

1.  hot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacese,  found  in 
the  Atlantic  ooze,  &c. 

2.  Pithvobot.  :  A  genus  of  Coniferse,  found 
in  the  Devonian  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

pin'-nu-late,  a.    [Pinnula.] 

Bot.':  Applied  to  a  leaf  in  which  each  pinna 
is  subdivided. 

pm'-nule,  pin'-nu-la  (pi.  pin'-nu-lw),  s. 

I  Lat,  dimiiL  from  pinna  =■  a  wing,  a  feather,  a 
fin.} 

1.  Bot.  (Chiejli/  of  thB  form  pinnula) :  The 
secondary  divisions  of  a  pinnat«  UaL 

2.  Ornith. :  The  barbs  or  aecondarj' branches 
of  the  quills  of  a  feather. 

3.  Zool.  :  The  lateral  processes  of  the  arms 
of  Crinoids. 

•pin-ny-win'-kl6f,  *  pin-nie- win'-kle§, 
s.  pi.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  board  witli 
holes,  into  which  the  fingers  are  thrust, 
and  pressed  upon  with  pegs,  as  a  species  of 
torture.     (Scotch.) 

piD'-Q-cle,  B.  A  game  of  card*  very  analo- 
guus  to  bezique. 

pin-ole',  s.    [Ital.] 

1.  An  aromatic  powder  used  in  Italy  for 
making  chocolate. 

2.  The  heart  of  maize  baked,  ground,  and 
mixed  with  sugar.  It  is  dissolved  in  water  to 
form  a  beverage. 

pin-o-lin,    s.      [Lat.  pin(us):    ol(eum)y    and 

6Ufl'.  -til.] 

Chem.  :  A  volatile  oil  produced  by  tlie 
distillation  of  American  plne-resin,  and  used 
as  an  illuminating  material.    (JVatUi.) 

pin-sa'-po.  5.    [Sp.] 

Bot. ;  Abies  pinsapo,  a  Spanish  pine. 

•pins-net,  s.  [A  dimin.  ofpin5(Mi(l)(q.T.).] 
A  small  kind  of  shoe. 

•■  Corked   shoes,    phtsnftj,   and    fine    pantoflea.'  — 
Stubbes:  Anal,  qf  Abuses,  p.  S7. 

•  pin-son  (1),   •  pin-sone,  *  pyn-son,  s. 

[Etym.  douVitful.]    Thin-soled  shoes. 

'•Scfcca(uj.  thatweareth  atoriapaor  pinsons.''—Elffot : 
Dicti-mury. 

•  pin'-son  (2X  *  pyn-son©,  s.  (Fr.  pincer 
=  to  pinch.]    Pincers. 

•■  Little  tilings  like  pituont  to  detain  and  hold  fast." 
—Topwlt :  Hiit.  of  Sefptmtt.  p.  K*. 

pint  (1),  ''plnte,  *pintte,  *  pynte. 
*  pyynte»  s.  iFr.  pinte,  from  Sp.  pinta  = 
a  spot,  a  mark  on  cards,  a  pint ;  from  Lat. 


picta,  fem.  sing,  of  pictits,  pa.  par,  of  pingo  = 
to  paint;  Ger.  pinte;  Port,  pinta.)  A  mea- 
sure of  capacity  used  both  for  dry  and  liquid 
measures.  It  contains  34'()592o  cubic  inches, 
or  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon.  In  medicine 
it  is  equivalent  to  twelve  ounces.  The  Scotcli 
pint  is  equivalent  to  3*0065  imperial  pints. 

pint-pot,  s.  A  pot  containing  a  pint. 

piB't-Stonp,  s.     A  pint-pot.    {Scotch.) 

pint  (2),  s.  [See  def.l  An  abbreviation  of 
Pintle  (q.v.).  Used  chiefly  in  the  compound 
Cuckoo-pint  (q.v.). 

pin'-ta,  s.  [Sp.  =  a  mark.]  [Pint.]  Blue- 
stain,*  a  kind  of  dandriff  prevalent  in  Mexico. 

*  pin-ta'-do,  s.    [Sp.  =  painted.] 

1,  A  guinea-fowl. 

2.  Painted  cloth,  tapestry.  (Etvlyn:  Diary, 
Dec.  20,  1665.) 

pin'-tail»  a.    [Eng.  pin  (I),  and  tail]    Having 
a  pointed  tail. 
pintail-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Qnerquedula  aaita,  or  Dafila  cauda- 
cuta.  Upper  parts  and  flanks  ash,  with 
narrow  stripes  of  black  ;  under  parts  white  ; 
head  umber  brown  ;  tail  pointed.  Inhabits 
the  north  of  Europe  and  America. 
pin  -tie.  *  pyn-tjel.  *  pyn-tnt  •  pyn- 
telle,  *  pyn-till,  '  pin  tel,  *  pyn-tyl, 
*  pyn-tyUe,  $.     [Prob.  a  dimin.  tiom  pin 

(1),  S.  (q.v.).] 

•  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  penis. 

n.  Teck^:  A  pin  or  bolt  used  in  several 
technical  senses  ;  a  pivot-pin,  such  as  that  of 
a  hinge. 

1.  The  hook  portion  of  a  rudder  hinge  which 
is  driven  into  the  stern  post  and  receives  the 
brace  of  the  rudder.  A  duml>-pintlc  at  bottom 
is  the  step  of  the  rudder  on  the  framint:. 

2.  A  bolt  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  a  cannon. 

3.  Tlie  bolt  on  which  a  chassis  oscillates  in 
traversing. 

4.  A  plate  with  projections  of  the  nature  of 
dowf-1-pins  placed  between  the  lengths  which 
constitute  au  upright  post. 

5.  A  king-bolt  of  a  limber  or  wagon. 

6.  The  pin  on  which  the  leaves  of  a  hinge 
vibrate. 

pln'-to,  a.&*. 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Piebald. 

B.  As  subsL :  A  piebald  animal. 

pin'-ule,  5.     (Fr.  pinnule,  from  Lat.  pinnula, 
dimib.  of  pin)ia  =  a  wing,  a  feather.] 
Astron.  :  One  of  the  sights  of  an  astrolabe. 

pin'-iis,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  ttitv?  {pitus)  =  a 
pine-tree.] 

1.  Bot.:  Pine;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
Pinaceae  (LindUy)  though  it  is  in  the  sub- 
ord-  r  Abieteff,  of  which  Abies  is  type.  Leaves 
evergreen,  needle-shaped,  in  clusters  of  twn, 
three,  or  tive,  with  thin,  sheathing,  chaff-like 
scales  at  the  base  ;  flowers  monoecious  ;  male 
catkins  clustered  into  compound  spikes  i-ound 
the  lower  part  of  the  year's  new  shoots ;  tlie 
female  solitary  or  in  clusters  at  the  apex  of 
those  shoots ;  fruit  in  cones,  the  persistent 
woody  scales  of  which  are  thickened  at  the 
top.  Known  species  about  seventy  ;  from  the 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  within  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  Canarj'  Islands. 
Pinus  sylvestris  is  the  Scotch  fir  or  pine. 
[ScoTCH-FiR.]  P.  Pumilio,  a  dwarf  s]>ecies 
from  southern  Europe  which  furnishes  Hun- 
garian balsam,  may  perhaps  be  a  variety  of  it. 
P.  Pinaster  is  the  Cluster-pine  or  Pinaster 
(q.v.).  P.  Pinea  is  the  Stone  pine,  found  in 
southern  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Its  wood, 
with  that  of  P.  haUpensis,  is  used  by  tlie 
Greeks  for  shipbuilding,  and  the  seeds  are 
eaten.  P.  austriaca  is  tlie  Black  pine  f->und 
in  southern  Germany  ;  P.  Cembra,  tlie  Siberian 
pine,  growing  in  the  north  of  Asia,  in  the  Alps, 
&c. ;  its  seeds  are  eaten.  P.  tjxelsa,  P.  Ger- 
ardiiina,  and  P.  loiuiifoHa  grow  in  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  and  yield  a  resin  whence 
turpentine  is  made ;  so  does  P.  Kasi/a  from 
the  Khasia  Hills,  Clnttagong,  &c.  The  seeds 
of  P.  Gcrardiana  are  eaten  in  Kanawar ;  the 
bark  of  P.  lon'jijoHa  is  used  for  tanning,  and 
the  charcoal  of  its  leaves,  mixed  with  water, 
forms  n.itive  ink.  P.  avstTttli-;  the  Broom  or 
Yellow  pine,  and  P.  mitis,  also  called  Vellow 
pine,  are  valued  for  their  timber.    P.  rlgida  is 


the  Pitch  pine  of  the  United  States  ;  P.  Tceda, 
the  frankincense  of  the  Southern  States,  its 
turpentine  is  used  as  an  external  stiumlant. 
P.  inops  is  the  (New)  Jersey  pine.  P.  palustris, 
the  Virginian  pine,  extJinsively  used  for  masts. 
P.  Lambert Utiia,  from  north-west  America,  is 
said  to  be  230  feet  high  ;  its  seeds  are  eaten. 
P.  Strobus  is  the  Weymouth  pine  fiom  Canada. 

[PiNACE.-e.] 

2.  PalcEobot. :  An  extinct  species,  named  by 
Mr.  Baily  Pinus  Plutonis,  is,  in  tertiary  beds, 
interstra'tified  with  basalt  in  Antrim  (Qiiar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xxv.  30S).  Mr.  Ethcridge 
ennumerates  five  species  from  the  Pleistocene. 
P.  sylvestris  is  found  in  peat. 

pin-weed,  s.    [Eng.  pin  (l),  and  weed.] 

Bot. :  Lechea ;  an  American  genus  of  Cis- 

taceas. 

pinx'-it,  V.  [Lat.  =  he  painted  it ;  3rd  pera. 
sing.  perf.  indie,  of  pingo  =  to  paint.]  A 
word  appended  to  a  picture  or  engi-a\  ing  with 
the  artist's  name  prefixed:  as,  Bubens j?iTwif 
=  painted  by  Bubens. 

pinx'-ter,  s.    [Pinqster.] 

pinxter-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  fbr  Azalea  nvdU 
flora. 
pin'-y,  a.    [Pinet.] 

*pi'-«ned,  a.  [Eng.  peon^y);  -ed.]  Over- 
grown with  peonies  or  marsh-iuarigold. 

"Thy  hiuka  with  plotted  and  twiUed  hiims." 

lihuke*p.  :  Tempea,  It. 

pi-o-neer",  v.U  &.  i.    [Pioneer,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  go  before  and  prepare  a  way 

for. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  pioneer;  to  clear 
the  way,  to  remove  obstacles. 

pi-6-neer',   *  pi-o-ner,   *  py-o-ner,   ». 

[Fr.  pionnier  -(0.  Fr.  jifu>it<r)  =  a  j.ioneer, 
from  pion  (0.  Fr.  peon)  =  a  foot-soldier.] 
[Pawn,  (1),  s.] 

1,  Lit.  £  Mil. :  One  of  a  body  of  soldiers 
equipped  with  pickaxe,  spade,  &c.,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  every  battalion  of  infantry, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  clear  and  repair  roads, 
bridges,  &c.,  as  far  as  possible,  for  troops  on 
the  march.  They  are  jilaced  at  the  head  ol 
the  battalion  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and 
are  commanded  by  a  pioneer  sergeant. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  goes  before  to  prepare  or 
clear  the  way,  or  remove  obstructions  for 
another. 

"  There  wm  also  a  r*rty  of  pioneeri  OD  tbe  righ^ 
n-ho  discovered  a  soutid  i>\Ace."— field,  A|kU4,  163& 

*pj'-6-nied,  a.    [Pioned.] 

*pi'-on-ing,    •py-on-lng,  a     (Pioneeb.) 

The  work  of  pioneers. 

"  Which  to  outbarre,  with  palnefaU  ps/<tniiw$ 
From  86.%  to  aea  he  beai>t  a  mighty  moutid." 

Spemer  :  F.  Q..  IL  z.  61 

pi'-o-ny,  s.    [Peony.] 

pi-6ph'-l-la,  s.    [Gr.  nCtitv  (pion)  =  fat,  and 

^ilAo?  (^philos)  =■  loving.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Muscidae.  PiophUa 
casei  is  the  Cheese  hopper  (q.v.X 

pi-6-s6'-ca,  s.     [Native  name.]    [Jacana.] 

pi'-6t,  *  py'-6t,   «.      [Pie  (2).]     A   magpie. 

(Scutch.) 

pi'-ot-ed,  au  [Eng.  piot;  -ed.]  Piebald. 
(Scotch.) 

"Wi"  the  lad  in  the  phlfd  coat"— Scott."  Heart  qf 
Mid-Lcthian,  cb.  xxviL 

pi'-o-tine,  s.    [Gr.  inonjs  (jpiotes)  =  fat ;  sofll 
-ine  (,lfjrt.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Saponite  (q.v.). 

pi'-ot-t^,  a.     [Eng.  piot;  -y.]    Pioted,  piebald. 

pi'-oiis,  a.  [Ft.  pieiux  (fem.  pieuse) ;  O.  Fr, 
pius,  from  Lat  pius  =  dutiful,  reverent ;  Sp., 
Port.,  and  Ital.  yio.) 

1.  Feeling  or  exhibiting  filial  affection; 
exhibiting  due  respect  and  ailVction  for  ]>arents 
and  other  rel.itions ;  fiiUillin^'  the  duties  of 
respect  toward  parents  and  utliers. 

"She  waa  a  piouj  child  (in  the  Latin  senset.  and 
thought  that  her  filial  duty  precluded  all  idea  of 
disobedienc*."— -tfo^-tim**"  ColUnt:  From  Midnight  to 
Midnitjht,  voL  it.,  ch.  iL 

2.  Characterized  or  prompted  by  feelings  Of 
filial  affection  ;  dulifuL 

"With  pioui  toil  fiilflird." 

ThofTuon :  Spring,  MS. 


t 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pSfc 
«r.  wore,  W9l£  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cul),  ciire,  Tfiata,  cur,  riOe,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    s9,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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3.  RtiVPrL'iicing  and  honouring  duly  the 
Bop-'t-iiie  beiii;; ;  religinus,  gotlly,  devout. 

•■[Hi;)  M-mU  tiirt  Siiirit  vt  truth  lu-iicc(urtli  to  dwell 
lu  t>iun»  lieartk.'"  Uillon:  /'.  /;..  L  4«a. 

4.  CliariicU'iized  by,  or  in  accordance  witli, 
rcvureiice  to  tlte  Supieiue  Bi:iiig  ;  dictated  hy 
or  proceedintr  ft-om  jnety ;  in  accurdunuu  with 
the  cniiiniands  of  God. 

"Tcmiil.iiivUi  devcillwii  to  pioiU  poKtTy."-'John$on : 
Lives  of  the  I'urtt ;   W'aUcr. 

5.  Applied  to  actit>us  and  practices  wrong 
to  thfiiisolves,  but  prompted  by  a  false  cou- 
ceptioii  ol'  duty. 

pious-belief.  pioa3-opinlon.  t. 

Jiomnii,  Thtol. :  A  belief  or  an  opinion  uni- 
versally, or  jdniost  universally,  prevalent  in 
Cliiinh  as  to  sonic  event  or  tlieukigitvd  pro- 
posilinn,  l)ut  concerning  wlucli  event  or 
prof osit ion  no  drlinitiou  has  been  niad^'. 
T)ie  As^uniption  of  lite  Virgin  Mary  U  a  case 
In  point. 

"TbiB  ulmit  Mie/lB  reeouimeDded  by  Itn  ]ntrln«lo 
reasou.iljlciie>a."— .l>'di<  >t  Arnold:  fath.  J)ict ,  |>-  St. 

pious  founder,  x.  One  who  founds,  or 
bciu'-iitlis  money  to  found,  a  religiuii3  house, 
ho^|■ilaI,  or  charitable  institution. 

pious-fl'aud,  s.     [Fraud,  s.,  ^  (li).] 

pious-Opinion,  s.    [Fious-bclief.] 

pi'-ous-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  pimts;  -ly.]  In  a 
picjus  manner ;  with  itfcty ;  devoutly,  re* 
Ugiously.    {Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  6.) 

f  pi-6x-h09'-mi-a,  s.    [Gv.  vitav  (pion)  =  fat, 
and  eu^a  (Aoinm)  =  blood.] 
Pathol.  :  The  same  as  Piarh-cmia  (q.v.). 

pip(l),  'pippe,  "pyppo,  s.  [0.  Fr.  pepie, 
from  Lat.  ;'((ia7a  =  pidegm,  the  pip;  8p. 
j'^jiiut ;  Ital. /»i7>*fa;  Port,  jnv'uit;  O.  H.  Ger, 
■pldj'his;  D'lt.  pip;  O.  Sw.  fifV-]  A  disease 
in  fowls,  consisting  iu  a  secretion  <if  tliiek 
mucus  from  the  tonj^ue  and  lining'  nienibmnes 
of  the  nioulli,  by  wliich  the  nostrils  are  stuffed 
and  clogged,     {poivper:  Conversation,  a60.) 

pip  (2),  «.     [A  contract,  of  pipjnn  (q.v,);  Ital. 

vipita :  8p.  prpita.]  The  kernel  or  seed  of 
fruit,  as  of  im  apple,  orange,  kc.  (U.-^ed  in 
the  Midlnmls  for  a  siiuplo  blossom  or  flower, 
espec.  of  the  cowslip.) 

pXp  (3),  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  pick,  from  0.  Fr. 
pi'Hie,  picque.]     [Pick  (1),  s.,  I.  4.] 

1.  A  spot  on  a  playing  card. 

"You  think,  bi'ciitifw  you  Bcrvert  my  I^dy'i  mothT. 
■re  tlihty  two  yL-an  old.  Mhidi  1b  u  pip  out  juu 
know."— .l/tiMinyer;  Fatnl  iMiwry,  \\.  2. 

2.  One  of  the  rho[nboidal-shai)ed  spaces  into 
which  the  surface  of  a  pine-apple  is  divided. 

I^PO).  ^'-^     iPiP(2).«.l 

1.  To  bl.ickball. 

"It  Buck  lo  were  pfppaet  they  would  do  the  wime  to 
•very  cldvyman."— -l-  /'•  Uuth  :  Li/e  (if  Uucklr.  L  352. 

2.  To  strip  the  blossoms  or  flowers  ftom  : 
as,  To  pip  cowslips.    (^AJ idlands.) 

pip  (2),  v.L     [The  same  word  as  p«p(l),  v.; 

Uixn.  pipe ;  Sw.  pij'U  :  Ovr.  jiifttti;  Lat.  pipio, 
pipo.]    To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a  chiekcn  or  bud. 

+  pip  (3),  v.t,    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  crack. 

"AiMK.n  n»  they.  .  .  Btnii,'t>'1o  to  free  theiiiMlves, 
the  h.riiy  kT'-wIU  'pip*'  the  tbtsiL'—ilurrougln: 
J'e/'aclou,  i>.  127. 

pi' -pa,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Surinam  Toad  (q.v.),  Pijfa  americann, 
the  Sole  reprc^iiitativo  of  tlie  gcuus  and 
family.  Is  from  Guiana.     [Pii'iiJ.ii.] 

pipe  (1),  'pype,  t.  [A. 8.  pipe;  cf,  Gael. 
p'\nh  —  Si  pip'"i  •'  'lute,  a  tube;  Ir.  pib ;  pioli ; 
Wei.  pib  =  a  pipe,  tube;  pipian=  to  pipe; 
pilio  =  to    pip"',    to    squirt  ;     Uu.    pijp;    1<<1. 

vipn :  8w.  p'P' ;  Da.  pibe;  Ger.  p/'^ije;  Ital., 
Port.,  fi  Sp.  pi'pa.1 

L  Ordinnry  I^nffuage: 

1,  A  long  hoUow  body  or  tube,  made  of 
Tftrioiis  materials,  as  earthenware,  Iron,  lend, 
copper,  glitfls.  A:c.  The  name  is  apjdied 
especially  to  tubes  for  tlio  convcyaiMO  of 
water,  gas,  Bterim,  and  the  like.  {Pope:  Homer; 
Ody»sey  vi\.  172.) 

*  2.  A  wind-lnslmment  of  music,  conRistiuR 
of  ft  tube  of  wofKl  or  nietal.  As  the  terhnii  al 
raiiic  of  a  particular  instrument  Ih"  word 
formerly  designated  a  Ihite.  I)ut  is  obsolete, 
all  the  tubular  iuhtrunientn  now  having  sne* 
citlc  names.  Tlui  tubus  of  an  organ  are  called 
organ  pipes  or  pipe's. 


3.  A  tube  with  a  bowl  to  hold  tobacco, 
opium,  or  other  narcotic  or  niediciuul  leaf, 
which  is  burned  slowly  to  yield  simike. 

"  The  pipe,  with  aulriiiii  liitcr|KMlug  \tutt, 
31akM  half »  sentcuca  Ht  h  tiui«  •uiiUjjh." 

CtitBper  :  Conrertation. 

4.  A  roll  in  the  Exchequer,  othcrwisir  called 
the  Great  Roll,  so  named  from  it«  resembling 
a  pipe.  Hence,  the  pipe-ollice,  an  ancient 
ofllce  in  the  Court  of  Kxchequer,  in  which  the 
clerk  of  the  pij)e  used  to  make  out  leases  of 
crown  lauds,  accounts  of  sheriffs,  Ac.  This 
office  was  abolished  by  3  &  4  William  IV. 

5.  Tlie  passage  for  the  air  iu  speaking  and 
brcatliing;  the  wiudpipe. 

"The  exercise  ol  Bliitfiitg  oiMQcth  the  breast  uiil 
pi/iei.'—  Pen<-ffim, 

*Q.  The  sound  of  the  voice  ;  the  voice. 

"  Tby  small  fip^  U  aa  the  luaMeikN  organ." 

Sfuikeip.:  Tu>r!/fh  .\ij..t.  I.  4. 

7.  The  pee])ing,  whistle,  or  chirping  of  a 
bird.     (Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  32.) 

8.  </V.);  The  bagpipes. 

*9.  A  charge  of  powder  or  shot,  which  was 
formerly  measured  in  the  bowl  of  a  pii>e. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  A  running  vein,  having  a  rock 
root  and  sole,  common  in  Derbyshire,  and 
called  a  pipe  vein. 

2.  Nant.  :  The  boatswain's  whistle  used  to 
call  or  pipe  the  men  to  their  various  duties  or 
stations  ;  the  sound  of  the  whistle. 

"  The  skipper  he  atoad  lipside  the  helm, 
Ula  i4pe  was  in  his  iiioiith." 

Lonji/eUour :   H' reck  qf  th«  ffetpertu. 

pipe-bearer,  s.  An  attendant  who  bore 
his  master's  pipe. 

"i_n  attendaut  and  pipebearfr." 

L;w,i,Mlow :  Uiawatha,  xtL 

pipe-box,  s.    [Box  (y),  s.  il,  9.  i.] 

pipe-clamp,  «.  A  vice  or  holder  for  a 
pipe. 

pipe  case,  s. 

a  tobacco  pipe. 

pipe-Clay,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  variety  of  clay  (q.v.),  adapt c  1 
by  its  plrtsticity  an<l  fiecdoni  from  luipuiities, 
for  the  manufacture  of  pipes. 

pipeclay,  v.t. 

1.  Lit.  :  To  whiten  with  pipe-clay. 
*  2.  Fig.:   To  clear  off;    to  wipe  off;    to 
square  :  as,  To  pipe-clay  accounts.    (Slang.) 

pipe-clearer,  s.  An  implement  for 
pu.sliing  nutan  obstruction  from  a  bend  in  a 
gas  or  water  pipe. 


A  pocket-case  for  carrying 


A  tool  for  cutting  off 


ecount  of 


pipe -cutter, 

gas  or  Wider  pipes. 

pipe-fish,  s. 

Ichthynloijy : 

1.  Sing.:  A  popular  name  for  any  indiv 
dual  of  the  family  SynguathidJE  on 
their  elonga- 
ted fonn.  Hi- 
phonostoma 
typkte  is  the 
Broud  -  nosed 
Pipe  -fish, 
common    on 
the  British 
coasts ;  Nero* 
phis   fpijitor- 
ena,       the  pipe-fish. 
Ocean,    N. 

lunOtrici/ormis,  the  Worm,  or  Little  Pipe-fish  ; 
and  iV.  ophiifion,  the  Stiaight-nosed  PiiMi-tisli. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Syngnathidie  (q.v.). 

pipe-grab, «.    [Grau  (i),  «.  2.] 

pipe  layer,  •.  A  workman  who  Inys 
pipes  fnr  the  conTeyance  of  gas,  water,  drain- 
age, SiC. 

pipe-laying,  s.  Tlicact  of  laying  pines 
for  tlie  conveyance  of  gas,  water,  drainage,  &c. 

plpo-lee,    8.      Tobacco   balf-smokcd   to 

ashes  in  ti  pipe. 

pipe  line,  f.  A  conduit  of  pipe,  some- 
times  niiiny  miles  In  lengih,  for  conveying 
pntntloum  from  itii  aourco  to  tho  •eulK>anl  »t 
elHcwhero. 

plpo-loop,  $. 

//rir/ifxs:  A  lou(;  narrow  loop  for  hoMIng 
theeiM  of  n  buekle.l  strap. 


pipe-mouth,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Fistularia  (q-T.^ 

pipe-office,  «.    [Pipe  (I),  £.,  I.  4.] 

pipe  organ,  5. 

Music:  An  organ  having  musical  pipes,  in 
contradistiuetioD  ti;  one  having  vibrating 
tongues,  and  known  as  a  reed-organ. 

pipc-prover.  s.  An  apjiaratns  for  the 
purpose  of  jiroving  the  capacity  of  resistance 
in  steam  and  watt^r  pif*es  by  means  of  hydrau- 
lic pressure. 

pipc-roU,  8.    [Pipk(1),  5.,  I.  4. J 

pipe-stem.  «.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  a 
tobacco-pipe.     (Long/ellovr:  Hiawatha,  i.) 

*  pipe  stick,  s.    A  wooden  pipe-stem. 
pipe  stone,  s.    [Ger.  pfeifinsUin.]    (Ca-^ 

LINITR.] 

pipe-tongs,  s.  a  pair  of  tongs  witb  ono 
short  jaw  adapted  to  gnisp  a  pipe  or  rod. 

pipe-tree,  s. 

I>A.  :  The  lilac.     (Syrinoa.] 
pipe-valve,  s.     A  stop-valve  in  a  plpoi 
pipe -vein,  s. 

Mining:  A  vein  which  contracts  and  ex- 
j^ands,  instead  of  preserving  a  uniform  size. 
Pipe  veins  are  highly  inclined.  Tln-y  some- 
times pass  down  ward  along  the  stratification,  in 
other  cases  they  penetmte  through  the  strata. 

pipe- vice,  s.  An  implement  for  hoUling  a 
pipe  wliile  being  threaded  or  otherwise  lltted. 

pipe-withln-pipe  oven,  s. 

MetalL  :  An  oven  for  heating  the  air  for 
blast  furnaces.  The  apparatus  cuisists  of 
two  straight  cast-iron  i)ipes,  circular  in  bore, 
fixed  horizonUdly  one  above  the  other,  each 
bf.ing  inclosed  within  a  distinct  brick  chamber, 
and  with  a  fire-place  under  the  lower  pipe. 
(Percy.) 

pipe-wrench,  s.  An  implement  with  a 
moveal'Ieanda  relatively  fixed  Jaw,  soarranged 
as  to  bite  to'^'ether  when  they  are  maijetogrip 
tlie  pijie.  and  are  revolved  in  a  certain  direc- 
tiisi  around  it. 

pipe  (2),  s.  (Fr.,  Dut  pijpe.]  A  wine- 
measure,  usually  containing  two  hogsheads 
or  105  impel  iai  or  12i)  wine  gallons  ;  tw((  pijies 
or  210  imperial  gallons  make  a  tun.  The  size 
of  the  piite  varies  according  to  tho  kind  of 
wine  contained  :  a  pipe  of  Madeira  contains 
110  wine  gallons;  of  slierry,  IJO;  of  port 
nearly  138,  and  Lisbon  140. 

*  pipe-wine,  s.    Wine  from  the  pipe  or 

cask,  as  distinguished  from  that  from    tha 
bottle. 

"  I  think  I  shnll  drtnk  in  pipt-wittt  first  with  biSL** 
— aAuA,«i;>. ;  J/erry  D'iom  qT  Windnr,  IU.  2. 

pipe.  *  pype,  v.i.  &.  t.    [PiPE(iX  s.] 

A-  Intransitive  .* 

1.  To  soiind  or  play  on  the  pipe,  flute,  or 
other  tubular  instrument  of  music 

"  Rome  munt  /Hfy^.  and  some  must  weep."— ffunjran; 
Pairt-imi  Protrreu,  pt  11. 

2.  To  have  a  shrill  sound  ;  to  whistle. 

"  Ill«  hie  maul V  *-olc«, 
Tundng  agalD  toward  childish  litl-U,  /-O-**" 
.ShaKeifK  ;  A$  you  Lt*9  fl,  t 

*  3.  To  run  to  seed. 
B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  play  or  exocuto  on  a  pipe  or  vind- 
Instnniient. 

2.  To  utter  iu  a  shrill  whiittllng  tone. 

3.  To  wattdi,  or  follow,  u  a  doteetivp. 
(Slang:  To  pipe  off.) 

n.  Naut.  :  To  call  or  direct  the  men  to 
their  various  duties  ..r  st:itions  by  inw«  .s  of  a 
boatswain's  I'ipc  or  whistle. 

"  As  ftiip  a  ship's  company  as  cv^r  waa  p4pnl  aloft" 
—JUarrifiii:  Prter  Himpt*.  cli.  xxia. 

^  •  (1)  To  go  pi}*  for:  To  whistle  for:  to 
give  up  as  lost 

"  Wo  maw  0-^  t^p*  for  Jaatto*.* 

fSuiltr*/'. :  Titut  AntlrontetU,  it.  K 

(2)  To  pipe  one$  eye :  To  cry  ;  to  weep. 

"(Ilo)  thou  boKaii  tnoye  his  pi  pa, 
AiiJ  then  t*)  /'<;><•  *(*  *'ii".' 

l/iMxt:  fiiUhleu  Sal'it /tro^m. 

piped.  1.  (Kng.  pijHt),  v. ;  -ed.1    Formed  with  a 

pilN!  or  tube  :  tubular. 


;iLK 


hSa,  hS^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  oat,  90!!,  ohoms.  9hin,  bon^h ;  go,  ^em ;  Uiin.  (his :  sin,  af 
-otan*  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -eion  —  fthila ;  -(Ion*  ~}lon  =■  *^^n.    -cious.  -tioua,  -alous 


ejcp«ot,  Xonophon,  e^ist.   -ifig. 
^  shiis.    -bles  -die.  &&  »  boL  d«L 
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piper— pipkinnet 


pip'-er  (1),  s.    [Ens-  ptKO.  v,  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  plays  upon  a  pipe, 
flute,  or  bagpipe. 

'•The  herfditAry  piper  and  hia  sons  formed  the 
baud."— .l/amu/uy.'  //«'.  ^"i?-.  ch.  xlil. 

2.  /.-/(//i.v. :  Trif/Za  lyra,  a  Red  Gurnard, 
chiefly  met  with  on  the  west  coast  of  England. 
It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and,  when  handled, 
utters  a  grunting  noise,  whence  its  popular 
name. 

t  (1)  To  pay  the  piper  :  (Pat,  v.]. 

(2)  As  drunk  as  a  piper :  Very  drunk. 
pip'-er  (2),  s.    [Pepper,] 

Bot, :  Pepper;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
order  PipeT-aceffi.  Mostly  climbing  plants, 
with  alternate  stalked  leaves,  and  solitary 

Sendulous  spikes,  surrounded  by  bracts ; 
owers  dioecious,  with  one  to  ten  perfect  sta- 
mens, stigma  two-lobed,  fruit  baccate.  Natives 
of  India,  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
of  the  Pacific.  (For  Piper  nigrum  and  P. 
longum,  both  from  the  East  Indies,  see 
Pepper.]  P.  trioiciim  is  more  pungent  than 
ordinary  pepper.  The  root  of  P.  Parthtnium 
is  given  in  Brazil  in  anienorrhwa,  leucorrhcea, 
and  excessive  menstrual  discharges.  Tlie 
natives  of  India  use  P.  sylvaticum  as  pepper, 
and  the  roots  of  P.  dichotomxtm  in  dyspepsia. 
P.  longuin  is  the  same  as  Chiivlca  Roxburghii, 
P.  Amalago  as  C.  qfficinarum,  P.  Betle  as  C. 
Betlt,  P.  Chaba  as  C.  Chaha,  tlie  last  given  in 
India  as  a  stimulant,  anticatarrlial,  and  ex- 
pectorant. Its  root^  are  used  at  Balasore.  in 
Bengal,  along  witb  Sappan-wond,  to  give  a  red 
dye.  P.  Amalogo  is  tlie  same  as  Artantlie 
eloiujata.    (Artanthk,  Chavica,  Pepper.] 

piper-sethlopicum,  s. 

Comm. :  The  dry  fruits  of  Xylopia  aromatica. 
It  is  an  Anonad  and  not  a  genuine  pepper. 

•plp-er  (3).  •  pl-pere,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.] 
The  lilac-tree. 

"  The  boxtre.  pipere,  holye  for  whippea  to  laache." 
MS.  Cantab..  Ff.  1.  6,  to.  2i. 

pi-per-a'-9e-S9,  s.  J)?.  [Lat.  piper;  fem.  pi. 
aJj.  suff.  -aceiT.] 

Bot. :  Pepperworts ;  the  typical  order  of 
the  alliance  Piperales  (q.v.).  Shrubs  or  herbs, 
with  jointed  stems ;  opposite,  verticillate,  or 
alteri.ate  leaves,  with  or  without  stipules; 
flowers  in  spikes,  either  terminal,  axillary,  or 
opposite  the  leaves  ;  stamens  two  or  more ; 
ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single  erect  ovule  ; 
fruit  somewhat  fleshy.  From  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  world,  rarest  in  Africa.  Generally 
aromatic.  Known  genera  twenty,  species 
eoo.     (IJndley.)    [Cubeb,  Pepper.] 

pi-per-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [PiPERACEiE.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Piperacese,  or  pepper 
tribe  of  plants. 

pi'-per-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  piperales  (q.v. )."]  Of 
or  belonging  ti  the  g<nus  Piper  or  tlie  order 
Piperaceae  :  as,  the  piperal  alliance.   (Lindley.) 

pi-per-a'-les,  s.  j-l.  [Masc.  or  fem.  pi.  of 
Jlod.  Lat.  piperalis  =  from  Lat.  piper  (q.v.).'] 
Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Hypogynous  Exogens. 
Flowers  achlamydeous,  embryo  minute,  out- 
side much  mealy  albumen.  Three  orders : 
Piperace«,  Chlomnthaceae,  and  Saururaceae 
(q-v.). 

pi-pei^-ic,  fi.    [Eng.,  Arc.  piper;  -ic.]   Derived 

from  or  containing  piperiue. 

piperic-acid,  s. 

Cftem.:Ci2Hio04=CH2'Q-C6H3-C4H4-CO*OH. 

A  monobasic  acid  obtained  by  beating  equal 
weights  of  piperine  and  potassium  hydrate  in 
absolute  alcohol  for  five  hours  at  100'  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  decomposing  the  ptitassic 
piperate  formed  with  dilute  liydrocldoric  acid. 
In  the  moist  state  it  is  a  jelly,  but  on  drying 
it  forms  yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
meU'  at  150°,  and  siulimes  at  200',  partly 
unaltered.  I*^s  salts  have  the  general  formula, 
C12H9MO4.  Ammonia  piperate,  Ci2n9(NH4)04, 
forms  colourless,  satiny  scales,  resembling 
<diolfSterin.  The  barium  salt  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles, 
Bliglitly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  water. 
The  silver  salt,  Ci2H9Ag04,  obt'uned  by  pre- 
cipitating silver  nitrate  with  potassic  piperate, 
b  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Jl-per'-i-d'*' ,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  piper;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj    -.ufl".  -idtr.] 
B0t. :  A  family  of  Piperaceae  (q.v.). 


px'^per  id^e»  pip'-per-idge,  pip'-rage 
(age  as  ig),  s.     [Corrupted  from  Mod.  Lat. 
berbens  (q.v.).    This  name  ia  chiefly  used  in 
the  east  of  England.] 
Bot. :  The  barbery  (Berheris  vulgaris). 

pi-per'-i-dine,  s.  [Altered  from  piperine 
(q.v.).] 

Ckem. :  C5H11N  =  CgHmiNH.  A  volatile  base 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  or  soda-lime 
on  piperine.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having 
an  aramoniacal  odour  and  very  caustic  taste, 
boils  at  106°,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  water  and  alcohol.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  hydriodic, 
hydrobromic,  nitric,  and  oxalic  acids. 

pi'-per-ine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  piper;  'ine.] 

Chem.:  Ci7Hic,X03.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  Oersted  in  1S19,  in  black  and  long  pepper, 
and  readily  obtained  by  exhaustiug  pepper 
berries  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'833.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  colourless,  tetragonal  plates,  desti- 
tute of  odour  or  taste ;  sp.  gr.  1  1931  at  IS",  is 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  its  alcoholic  solution  having  a  sharp, 
peppery  taste,  and  melts  at  100°  to  a  pale 
yellow,  limpid  oil.  It  is  but  a  weak  base,  and 
forms  very  few  salts.  With  iodine  it  unites, 
forming  iodide  of  piperine,  4Ci7Hi9N'03l3. 
which  crystallizes  in  shining,  bluish-black 
needles  soluble  in  alcohoL 

pi-per'-l-tffl,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
piperitiis  =  of  or  belonging  to  the  pejiper 
plant :  of.  also  Lat.  piperitis ;  Gr.  jrurcpiri? 
(piperitis)  =■  capsicum.] 

Bot.:  Linnsus's  first  Natural  Order (1751). 
He  included  under  it  the  genera  Arum,  Piper, 
Phytolacca,  &c. 

*  pi'-per-ly,  «.  [Eng.  piptr  (1);  -lyA  Lil^e 
itinerant  musicians  ;  mean. 

"  Piperly  mnke-playea  uid  make-bate*. "~.V(Mft«." 
Pierce  Ptmnilesse. 

pip'-er-nd,  ».  IEt>-m.  doubtful,  but  prob. 
from  Lat.  piper  =  pepper.  ] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to 
a  porous  rock,  occurring  at  Pianura,  near 
Naples.  It  consists  of  fused  and  semi-fused 
fragments  of  a  clastic  rock,  included  in  a 
phonolite  lava,  and  is  intimately  combined 
with  it.  It  constitutes  the  matrix  of  Marialite 
(q.v.).    ^ 

pi-per'-o-nal,  s.  [Eng.  piper(ine);  (acet)o7i(e), 
and  suff.  -ctL] 

Cheiti. :  CgHfiOa  =  CH2-^C6n3COH.  Ob- 
tained by  distiUingthe  potassic  salt  of  piperic 
acid  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassic  per- 
manganate. It  forms  colourless,  pleasantly 
smelling  crystals,  which  melt  at  37°  and  boil 
at  263% 

pi-per-o-nyl, a.    [Eng. piperon(aI) ;  suff.  -yl.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  Piperonylic  (q.v.). 
plperonyl-alcohol,  s, 

Chem.  :  CsH^Og.  A  colourless  crystalline 
body  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  piperonal.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  at  51% 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  decomposed. 

pi-per-O-nyl'-ic,  a.  [Eng,  piperon(aX);  -ylic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  piperonal. 

piperonylic-acid,  s. 

Chenu:    C8H6O4  =  C6H3(g-(,jj J 'CO-OH. 

An  acid  obtained  by  heating  protocatechuic 
acid  with  niethene  diiodide  and  potassic 
hydrate.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles, 
which  melt  at  22S',  and  can  be  sublimed. 

pipe'-sta-ple,  pipe-stap-ple,  s.  [Eng.  pipe 
(1),  s.,  and  O.  Dut.  stapel  =  a  stem,  a  stalk.] 

1.  The  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

2.  A  stalk  of  grass  ;  a  windlestraw. 

pl-pette',  s.     [Ft.  dimin.  of  j>ipe  =  a  pipe.] 
Chem. :  A  glass  tube,  with  a  bulb  near  the 
centre,  used  for  measuring  and  transferring 
liquids. 

"  Wb&t  would  .  .  .  the  chemist  be  without  his 
retorts  and  pipette t"— Mortimer  CoUint;  Fiyht  with 
Fortune,  L  131. 

pipe  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  pipe,  and  wort.} 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Eriocaulon  (q.T.). 
IT  Jointed  Pipewort  is  Eriocaulon  septangu- 
lare. 


2.  PI. :  Lindley'8  name  for  the  Kriocaulacei» 
(q.v.X 

pl'-pi,  5.    [>^ative  name  (7).]  (See  compoand.) 
plpl-pods,  s.  pi. 

Comm. :  The  astringent  legumes  of  Cceadl- 
pinia  Pipai. 

pi'-pi-d»,  s.  pi.     [Mod,    lAt.  pip(a);  LaK 

fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Batrachians,  without  a 
tongue  or  maxillary  teeth,  and  having  the 
sacrum  enormously  dilated.  Bole  genua» 
Pi  pa  (q.v,). 

•  pip'-i-^nt,   a.    [Lat.   pipieru,   pr.    par.    of 
pipio  =  to  chirp.]    Piping. 

"There  you  Bhalt  heAre.  Hypocrites,  a  pipUnM 
hTiiode,"—Adam* :  Spiritual  Naeigator. 

pip'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.    [Pipe,  r.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Playing  upon  a  pipe  or  wind-tnstrament 

of  music 

2.  Having  or  emitting  a  shrill  sound  or 
tone. 

"The piping  cry  of  lipe  that  brook 
No  pain.''        Byron  :  Child,:  ffaraid.  Iv.  14a 

3.  Accompanied  or  characterized  by  the 
sound  of  pipes,  instead  of  martial  music 

■■  This  weak  piping  time  of  peace." 

i>hiiketp.  :  Richard  III.,  L  1. 

i.  Simmering,  boiling.    [Pipino-hot.J 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  playing  on  a  pipe  ; 

the  chirp  of  young  birds. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Harness:  A  leather  covering  toatnoe* 
chain. 

2.  Horticulture: 

(1)  A  method  of  pro- 
pagating herbaceous 
plants  having  jointed 
stems,  such  as  I'inks, 
&c.,  by  taking  slips  or 
cuttings,  having  two 
joi  nts,  and  planting 
them  under  glass. 

(2)  A  cutting  or  slip 
from  a  pink  and  the 
like. 

3.  Needlework :  A 
border  formed  on  any 
material  of  dress  or  fur- 
niture, by  means  of  the  introduction  into  It 
of  a  piece  of  bobbin,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  apjiearance  of  greater  finisb,  or  of  adding 
to  ltd  strength. 

plplng-crow,  8, 

Ornithology : 

1,  Sing.:  GymnorMna  tihicen,  a  bird  ftom 
New  South  Wales.  It  has  great  powers  of 
mimicry.    Called  also  the  Flute-player. 

2-  PI. :  Gymnorhininae,  a  sub-family  of 
Corvidae,  with  five  genera. 

piping-hares,  s.  pi 

Zool.  :  The  same  as  Callixo-hares  (q.v,). 

piping-hot,  a.    Boiling  hot,  hissing  hot 

(I!jU  :  Sadres,  iv.  4.) 

piping-iron,  s.    A  fluting-iron. 

pJ-pis'-treUe,  *  pi-pis'-treL  s.    [Fr.  pipis- 
trelle ;    Ital.  pipuitreiio,  from   Lat,   vespertUU> 

(q-v.)-J 

Zool.  :  Vesperugo  pipisireUns,  the  commonest 
and  most  widely  distributed  of  the  British 
bats.  Colour  reddish -brown,  paler  beneath. 
The  wings  extend  down  to  the  base  of  the 
toes,  and  their  membrane,  like  that  of  the 
ears,  is  of  a  dusky  tint.  This  bat  is  specially 
a  dweller  in  temperate  regions,  its  period  of 
hibernation  is  short,  and  the  tail  is  used  as  an 
organ  of  prehension. 

pip'-it,  s.      [Etjrm.   doubtful,   probably  from 
the  cry  of  the  bird,  cf.  Peewit.] 
Ornith. :  The  genus  Anthus  (q.v.). 

pip'-kin,  s.    [Eng.  pipe  (2),  8. ;  dimfn.  sufl. 
•kin.]    A  small  earthen  boiler. 

"  Some  officer  perhaps  might  give  conwot. 
To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  in  nis  t«ut  ~ 

King :  Arte/ Cooktrp, 

*pip'-kin-net,  a.     [Eng.   pipkin;    -«/.J     A 

little  pipkin. 

"  Thon,  Hiy  pipkinnet,  abatt  see." 

Berrick  :  Xoble  Sujnhtrt. 


PIPING  (of  pink). 


lato.  fS-t.  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
Ofi  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try. 


:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pipowder— pirl 
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pi'-ptf^-der,  5.    (Piepoudre.) 

pip'-per-idge,  «.    [Piperidoe.] 

pip'-pin,  s.  [En^.  pip  (2X  s.,  and  in,  from  tho 
pips  inside  it,     (.SA-<a(.)J 

Hort. :  A  name  given  to  several  varieties  of 
apples,  as  a  Kentish  pippin,  or  lemon  pip- 
jnn,  &c. 

U  Normatuiu  Pippins:  Apples  dried  in  the 
Buii,  and  stored  fur  winter  use. 

plppln-face.  s.  a  round,  smooth,  reddish 
laci-,  n-.sfiul'linj,' a  pippin. 

pippin-faced,  a.  Having  a  round, 
emu.. til,  reddish  face,  like  a  pippin, 

plp-pol,  a.     [Peepul.] 

pi'-pra,  5.     IGr.   TTtVpa  (pipm)  =  the  wood* 

pecker.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Piprid;e  (q.v.).  Bill  weak,  upper  mancHMe 
bent  over  lower,  wliich  is  ftatt<>ned  and  neaily 
straight ;  winys  rounded  ;  tail  short,  even  ; 
toes  syndactyle.  Nineteen  species,  from 
tropical  America. 

pip-rage  (age  as  ig),  s.    IPiperidoe.1 

pi'-prx-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pipr(a):  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  idee.] 

Ornith.:  Manakins  ;  a  family  of  Snn^less 
Birds,  with  fifteen  genera  and  sixty  species, 
fiom  the  Neotropical  regions. 

"pi-pri'-naa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pipr(a) ;  liat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inie.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  AmpelidfB  (q.v.)  ; 
it  is  now  merged  in  Pipridee  (q.v.). 

plp-flls-se-wa,  s.    [N.  Amer.  Indian.] 
Hot.  :  Tho  same  as  PRiNCE's-P!NE(q.v.). 
"In    like    manner  one  learna  where  to  look   for 
arbutiw.    for    piptUtewa.   fur    the    early    orcUiB."— 
Burrouyht  :  Pepacton.  p.  2C2. 

pip-ta-den'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  ninrto  (pipto)  =  to 
fall,  and  a&i^v  (iuie.n)  =  an  acorn,  a  gland.] 

Dot. :  k  genua  of  leguminous  plants,  tribe 
Eumimosese.  It  is  akin  to  Entada.  Pipta- 
denia  peregrina  yields  an  inU'xicating  drug, 
usi'd  by  the  Indians  of  Venezuela. 

pip-to-ateg'-J-a,  s.  [Gr.  min-ut  (plpto)  =  to 
iall,  and  (rriyoi  (stegos)  =  a  roof.J 

B'^t.  :  A  synonym  of  Ipomrea.  Piptosteqia 
Gomrzli  and  P.  Pisonis,  Brazilian  plants, 
ftimish  a  kind  of  scammony. 

•pip'-3^.  «•    lEng.  pip(f)  (I),  s.  :  -y.]    Resem- 

Dlmg  a  pipe.  hoUow-stemmf^d. 

"The  f'ipu  hemlock."  Keats:  Erulymion,  L 

pi'-qnan-^jr  (qu  as  k),  s.  (Eng.  piqwinit); 
•cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  piquant ; 
pungency,  sharpness,  tartness,  severity, 
smartness.  Used  in  botany,  literally ;  in 
ordinary  language,  chiefly  in  a  figurative  sense. 

"Commonly  kIho  ■At>Tlc»l  tauntea  do  owe  their 
V!tniU\i  piquancy  to  tho»ubJecL'— /iarrow;  Semvna, 
Tol.  1.,  pwr,  li. 

pf-quant  (q  as  k).  *pick'-ant,  a.  [Fr. 
pi'piakt,  pr.  par.  uf  ;»iV/t(«r  =  to  prick,  to  be 
sharp  tw  the  taste,  t^  pique.] 

1.  Having  a  sharp  pungent  taste  to  the 
organs  of  sense  ;  sharp,  tart. 

•'  He  [Cook]  1>  excellent  for  a  piquant  UtMCt,  and  th« 
hftUK""  '■-"""««.  *'k.  1..  I  5,  let.  .■«. 

2.  Hliarp  or  cutting  to  the  feelings  ;  keen, 
■evero,  pungent. 

3.  Racy,  lively,  sparkling,  highly  interest- 
ing. 

"  Womlerfiilly  plqunut  rendtnK  at  the  Tir«Bcnt 
moment."— rjc(orta  .Magathic.  Nov.,  IBM.  p,  18. 

pi-quant-1^  (q  as  k)»  (idv.  [Fng.  piquant ; 
-hi.  I  hi  a  pii)ii:itit.  Hliarp,  or  pungent  manner  ; 
with  slinrpTic-ts,  piingi-ncy,  or  severity; 
smartly,  jjung'-ntly. 

pique  (quo  as  k)  (1),   ■  pike*  ».     |0.   Fr. 

pic'pie,  j'i'pir  =  a,  \n\if  ,  .  .  a  quarrel.]  [Pike,  i.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  DlTence  taken  ;  slight  irritation,  angtT, 
or  ill-feeling  towards  persons,  arising  from 
wounded  priie,  vanity,  or  self-love. 

"Tlili  lin|>iitAtl>>n  of  111  natnrv  rloe*  thtt  work  of 
jriflK^  ftU'l  mivy."—So-th  ;  .s't-rm'-tit,  vn\.  1,,  bot.  3. 

*2.  A  strong  desire,  longing,  or  passton, 

"  And  thongh  It  hnw  the  iHqtt*  and  h'Ug 
Tit  still  for  •omctliliiif  Ut  the  wroiiu" 

/lutUr  :  Uudibfu,  ilL  t. 

^  Pcrb'ips  the  same  as  Pica  3.  (q.v.). 


3.  Nicety,  i)unctilin,  a  point. 

"pique  of  honour  to  mitintain  a  cause.* 

JJrifdtm  :  ilmd  *  Panther.  HL  ML 

11,  CWrrfa:  In  Piquet,  tho  right  that  the 
ehh-r  hand  has  to  count  thirty  or  u>  play  before 
his  adversary  counts  one. 

pi-que'  (qu  as  k),  (2),  «.    IFr.] 

Fitbric :  A  French  material,  made  of  two 
cotton  threads,  one  thicker  than  the  other, 
which  are  woven  and  united  at  certain  points, 
and  there  made  an  extra  thickness.  The 
pattern  is  usually  of  a  lozenge  Sbape. 

piqu^-work,  s.  A  minute  kind  of  buhl- 
woik  ;  inlaying  metals  in  metals,  usually. 

pique,  picque  (quo  as  k),  v.  U  &  <.    [Pique 

(1),  s. ;  Fr.  pt'iiicr.], 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  LangiLage: 

1.  To  arouse  or  excite  pique  in  ;  to  Irritate  ; 
to  odeiid  by  wounding  the  pride,  vanity,  or 
self-love  of. 

••  Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn." 

Bifron  :  Childe  Harold,  il.  81. 

2.  To  stimulate  or  excite  to  action  by  in- 
spiring envy,  jealousy,  or  other  passion. 

"  Piqu'd  by  Protui-'eiieft's  fame, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  A)>elles  came." 

Prior:  Protogrncs  Jt  Apetl$t. 

3.  To  raise,  to  excite,  to  stimulate. 

"(He]  piqued  the  curiosity  of  the  House  by  the 
doubt  wiiether  this  tune  he  wo'ild  attack  hisowu 
leaders  or  Hre  Into  the  euemy'acump."— /Wi/y  re(e- 
ffrapU.  Nov.  18. 1885. 

4.  (iteflexively):  To  plume  or  value  one's  self. 
II.  Cards :  To  count  thirty  or  play  before 

the  adversary  counts  one. 

"  If  I  eo  to  Picquet.  tho*  it  be  but  with  a  novice  ln"t 
he  will  pi'ifue  and  rei>ic^ue,  and  cay-ot  me  twenty 
times  together."— a»r  Jiartin  Mar.AH.  L 

*B,  Inii'ansitive: 

1.  To  cause  irritation,  displeasure,  or  vexa- 
tion. 

'■  Every  verse  hath  aomethlng  In  it  that  phjites."— 
Tatler.  No.  lea. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  excite  or  arouse  pique 
or  envy. 

"  Pf'iuintj  at  each  other,  who  shull  go  the  best 
dresa'd.'— Or^j-'i;  Mmk  Astrotoijer,  iii. 

*  pi-queer',  v.,  *  pi  queer- er'  (qu  as  k), 

[I'lCKEEK,  v.,  PlCKKBKER,  5.] 

piq'-uet  (q  as  k), "  pick'-et,  s.    [Pickct,  s.] 

1,  Mil :  The  same  as  Picket  (q.v.). 

2.  Cards :  A  game  at  cards  played  by  two 
persons  with  a  pack  of  thirty-two  cards,  tiie 
deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes  of  the 
ordinary  I'ack  being  discarded  ;  the  as  de  i'Vpie^ 
or  seven  of  spades,  is  the  highest  card.  la 
this  sense  pron.  pl-kW.    {Prior  :  Dove,  xi.) 

pi-quetto'  (qu  as  k),  ».    [Fr.]    A  drink  made 
by  pouiing  water  on  hnsks  of  grapes;  sour 


pir'-a-^^,  •  plr-a-cle,  s.      [Eng.    j)ira{te); 
'Cy  ;*  Kr.  pirnlerie-  Ital.  &  Sp.  pirateria.] 

1.  Lit.  it  Law:  The  act,  practice,  or  crime 
of  robbing  on  the  high  seas.  This  offence  at 
common  law,  consists  in  committing  those 
acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon  the 
high  seas,  wliich,  if  c<unmltted  upon  land, 
would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.  But 
other  olTenccs  have,  by  various  statutes,  been 
made  piracy,  and  liable  to  the  same  penalty. 
Thus  trading,  or  corresponding  with,  or  in  any 
way  aiding,  known  pirates,  is  pimcy.  So,  too, 
any  commander  or  seaman  of  a  shiii  who  runs 
away  with  any  ship,  boat,  gooils,  aic,  or  who 
voluntarily  delivers  such  up  to  any  piiate,  i.s 
guilty  of  piracy.  Kui'thoi'moro,  any  one  who 
conveys  or  removes  any  person  as  a  slave  is 
also  by  statute  law  guilty  of  piracy,  felony, 
anrl  roblMM-y.  The  penalty  formerly  was  deaih, 
whether  tho  guilty  party  were  a  principal,  or 
ni'iely  implicated  as  an  accessory  before  or 
after  the  tact,  but  n()W  the  penalty  Is  bettor 
pMipi)riio[u-d  to  the  crime. 

2.  Pig. :  Literary  theft ;  an  Infrtngement  of 
the  law  of  copyri;;iit, 

pj-ra'-gua  (u  as  w),  ».    IPiboodb.] 

pi  rfi-m  6  ter,  ».    [pEinAMETEn.] 

pi    ritm'-i-<Wg,  ».     (A  Jamaican  negro  (?) 

word.] 

Ornith.:  CnprimuJgu$  virginianus,  the  Vir- 
ginian <i"atiucker. 

*  pir'-a-mis,  $.    [PvaAMiD.] 


pir  -ate,  *.  4  a.  tl*"r.,  from  I.At.  yirata,  from 
Gr.  ir<ipa-nj«  {peirates)  =  one  wiio  att*;mpts  oc 
att-acks,  a  pirate ;  vfipow  (peimff)  =  to  try.  to 
attempt ;  Tr<rpa(pefra)  =  au  attempt, »n essay; 
Ital.  k  Sp.  ptmta.] 

A.  .^5  sxi^istantivt : 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  robWron  the  high  seas;  one  who  takes 
the  property  of  another  on  the  hij-'h  seas  by 
open  violence  ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  piracy  ;  » 
freebooter  on  the  seas. 

"  I'pojierty  c»|ttiir^  from  ttirntm  Is  lUhle  to  con- 
deranntlou  a»dnntJ«o(  tlie  Admimlty,  t«>  l>e  rest-ired, 
if  i»rlvat«  pr.4>crty.  to  the  ilalitiul  oviuT)',  on  i^*y 
nieiit  of  one-eife-litl.  of  the  vjihn-  m  !ialv>iyc  :  wlilli-  nt> 
tln^  rewanla  arc  aa-nlgned  for  aetvlceit  agiilust  pirate*. 
—Blichttone :  Commrnl..  bk.  Iv..  ch.  &. 

2.  A  ship  which  cruises  with  legal  or  proi>«r 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
other  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

IL  Figumiivtly : 

1.  One  who  appropriates  the  literary  labonra 
of  anotiier  without  permission  or  oflering 
compensation, 

2.  A  robber,  a  plunderer,  a  swindler. 

•  B.  As  adj.:  Piratical.    {Howe:  Lucanti.") 
pir'-ate,  v.i.  k  L    [Pirate,  a.] 

•  A.  Iiitratis. :  To  act  as  a  pirate  ;  to  rob  OH 
the  high  seas  ;  to  practise  piracy. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  take  or  approjtriate  withool 
perinis.'^ion  asked,  or  compensation  otiered. 
"  The  pirated  edition,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  Men. 
grossly  mi 3 r<^ presents  my  drawniga  both  lii  itylo  ana 
colouriu);  ~—Scribuer'*  ilagatine,  bept.  1877,  p.  TSL 

pi-ra'-te^  s.    [Pirate.] 

Ent<ym. :  A  genus  of  Reduviidfe.  The  species 
are  large  bugs,  with  feet  adapted  for  clinging 
to  their  prey.  Pirates  stridulus  makes  m 
stridulatory  noise. 

•  pir'-at-ess,  s.     [Eng.  pinit(e):  -ess.]     A 

female  pirate. 

"  The  piratoH  and  piratettet  hnd  control  of  both.'— 
H'.  H.  liuttfU  :  Diary;^tlorth  A  South,  1.  16S. 

pi-rat'-io-al,  *  pi-rSt'-ic,  a.    [Lat.  plratU 
ens,  from  pi rid<(  —  a  pirate  (q.v.)  ;  Gr.  n-^ipan- 
k6<;  (peiralikos) ;  Fr.  piratique;    Ital.    &  Sp. 
2)iratico.} 
L  Literally : 

1.  Practising  piracy ;  plundering  or  robbing 
by  open  violence  on  the  high  sea-s. 

2.  Pertaining  to  piracy ;  of  tho  nature  of 
piracy;  like  a  pirate.    (Scott:  Rokehy,  \.  17.) 

•  3.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  pirate£; 
carried  on  by  or  with  pirates. 

"  In  the  piratical  war  atohieved  by  Pompey  tb* 
Grpaf— Bacon  :  ll-ly  War. 

IL  Fig.  :  Practising  literary  piracy, 

"The  errour«  of  the  nre/M  were  multiplied  by  pirate 
eal  pimteTB."—Po}>e  :  Lplferi.    (Tr^f.) 

pi-rftt'-ic-al-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  piratical;  -ly.) 
In  a  piratic.il  manner;  by  piracy. 

"Certain  go«i\n  i^ratieatty  t^ki-n  upon  th«  bmu."-* 
State  TrinU;  L"rd  Sr^ynmur  (mi.  Ift4i*l. 

pi-ra-tO'Sau'-ruS,  S.  (Or.  -netpaT^v  ip^ir' 
(itis)  =  a  pirate,  and  travpov  {sauros)  ^  a 
lizard.]    [Pli^^iosauuia.] 

•  pir'-a-toiis,  a.    [Eng.  pirat(e):  •<««.]    PI. 

ratical. 

■  pir'-a-toSs-lj^,  adv.     (Eng.  ptratous ;  -Zy.) 

Piratically. 

"Their  goods  piratoiutf/  robbed  and  tiikeu."— «al« 
TYialt ;  Lord  Seymour  (hu.  15*'>|. 

pir-CU'-ni-a,  $.     [Native  name  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Phytolaeccn'.  The  leaves 
of  Pircunia  f.tcidfnta  have  been  cooked  as 
spinneh,  an<l  tho  young  shoots  a.s  asjianigus. 
Us  cultivation  was  commenced  in  Fiance, ^ut 
it  disapiHiinted  expectation. 

•  p'ire,  ».    [Lat  pir»s.J    A  pear;  a  pear-treo, 

•plr-lO,  a.    [PiKniF..] 

pir-i-me'-la, .«.  flJit.  Prrimtle,  a  nympli,  the 
daughter  of  Uippodamus.      (Odd;  Met.  viiL 

600.  )j 

Znol. :  A  genus  of  Cancerldw.  Cnnipnce 
much  wider  than  long  ;  strongly  truncated oa 
e;i<  h  side.  Pirimfla  dentiouhia  In  found  on 
the  IJritish  civists. 

pirl,  v.t.     (Gael.  pfWWA  =  »  top.  a  whirllgfR.) 

1.  To  Rphi,  as  a  top, 

2.  To  twist  or  twine,  as  In  forming  horss- 
hair  into  llshlngdiuea  ;  to  wind  wlro  of  gold 
or  silver. 


bi^lf  to^ ;  P^t,  jS^l ;  cat,  90U,  ohoruB.  9hlz^  bcnph ;  go»  Bom ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  a^  :  oxpoot,  ^onophon.  o^Ut.    ph  =  ft 
•«laii«  -tla^^  ahan.    -tion,  -slon  -  shiin;  -(Ion*  -§lon  —  zhun,    -clous,  -tlous,    sloua  -  shus.    -bio,  -cllo,  &c  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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pirle— pismire 


»  pirle  (1),  s.    tPuRL-l    A  brook,  a  stream. 

'•  A  biuitet  or  pirle  of  water  ronnlng  out  oi  mi  UlUo." 
'-Leiattd  :  Uinerarjf,  iiU  1^ 

•  pirle  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  Some  variety 
of  salt-water  fish,  ijiairison:  Descnpt,  Etin., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.) 

pinit  s.    [GaeL] 

1.  A  bobbin  ;  a  quill  bobbin  In  a  weaver's 

shuttle.    (ScoU'h.) 

2.  Yam  wound  on  a  shuttle. 

3.  The  whet.4  of  a  fisliing-rod. 

4.  A  stick  with  a  loop  of  cord  fc7  twisting 
on  the  nose  of  a  refractory  horae. 

pir'-nie,  s.  [Pirn.]  A  woollen  nightcap 
nKide  in  Kilmarnock  of  different  colours  or 

stripes.    (ScotcJi.) 

pj-rogue',  per-l-a'-gua,  pi  ra'-gna 
'gua  as  gwa),  s.     [Fr.,  from  tip.  piragua, 
from  the  West  Indian  name.] 
Nautical : 

1.  A  large  double  canoe  formed  of  a  hollowed 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  of  two  canoes  united.  They 
are  {generally  small  and  worl;ed  by  paddles, 

2.  A  narrow  ferry-boat  having  two  masts 
and  a  lee-board. 

pir&U-ette',  *  pir-o-Ct,  «.  [Fr.  pirouette. 
a  dimiu.  from  the  Norm.  Fr.  piiwie  =  a  little 
wheel,  a  whirligig :  cC  Eiig.  pirru.] 

1.  Dancing:  A  rapid  turning  or  whirling 
round  ou  the  point  of  one  foot. 

2.  Manege:  A  sudden  short  turn  of  a  horse, 
so  as  to  bring  liis  heiid  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  where  it  was  before. 

pir-6u-ette',  v.u  [PntouETTE,  s.]  To  per- 
form a  pirouette  ;  to  turn  or  whirl  round  on 
the  toes,  as  in  dancing. 

"I  should  feel  aa  if  I  had  been  pfrouetrtnff."— ^. 
Eliot :  Middlemarch,  ch.  L 

pirr,  s.  [Gael,  piorra  —  a  squall ;  IceL  bi/rr  = 
a  wind.]    A  gentle  wind.    {Scotch.) 

pir'-rie,  pir'-ry.  pir' ie,  *  pyr-y,  s.  [Gael. 

piorvaUh,  from  piorra  =  a  squall.]   [Pirb.]    A 
squall  of  wind  ;  a  rough  gale  ;  a  whirlwind. 

*■  Be  uot  afei  de  of  pirrifs  or  great  Btormes."— £7jw*  ■* 
OoDernour,  bk.  i.,  cb.  xviu 

•pir'-tle,  v.u  (Etyni.  doubtful.]  To  slaver 
at  the  mouth,    (RelKuda;  Atitiqnaij  ii.  211.) 

pi'-sa,  s.   [Lat.,  another  form  of  pisuvi  (q.v,).] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Maiadse.      Pisa  tetr'r»hn 

is  the  Four-horned  Spider-crab  of  the  British 

coasts. 
pls'-ang.  s.    [E.  Ind.]    The  plantain. 
pi'-sa'-ni-a,  ».  [From  Pisa  in  Tuscany,  where 

it  is  found.] 
Zool.  it  Palcmnt.  :    A  genus  of  Muricidie. 

Shell    with    many   indistinrt    varices,    or  if 

smooth  then  siiii-ally  striated,  the  canal  short. 

the  outer  lip  crenulated,  the  inner  wiinkk-d. 

Known  recent  species  120;  from  the  warmer 

seas.    Fossil,  from  the  Eocene  onward. 

pis-a'-nite,  5.    [After  F.  Pisani,  of  Paris,  who 

analyzed  it ;  suff.  -te  (3/ui.).] 

Mill.  :  A  minei-al  found  in  stalactitic  forms, 
with  coppt-r  pyrites,  in  a  copper  mine,  in  Tur- 
key. Lustre,  vitreous ;  colour,  bine.  Compos. : 
sulphuric  acid,  29*90 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
10'9S;  protoxide  of  copper,  15'56  ;  water, 
43-56  ;  the  formula  is  (FeO,CuO)^03+7nO. 

pis- as-phal' -turn,  s.    [Pittasphalt  ] 

pis'-car-y,  s.  [Lat  piscari\ts  =  pertaining  to 
tish  or  fishing ;  piscis  =  a  fish.] 

Imio:  The  right  or  privilege  of  fishing  in 
anotlier  man's  waters. 

•  pis-ca'-tion,  s.  fLat.  piscatio,  from  ptsco- 
tns,  pa.  par.  of  pisr.or  —  to  fisli ;  pixis  =  a 
fish.]    The  act  or  practice  of  fishing. 

"  There  are  four  brtoka  of  cyneget  icks,  or  veiiatioD ; 
fiveuf  iialieaticks,  or  pwv/fioH.  conuiiencod  by  Hitter- 
husius."— flrouTi^' ;   I'u^-jar  L'rrvuri,  bk.  i.,  cU.  viU. 

•  pis-ca'-tor,  «.     [Lat.]     A  fisherman;  an 

aiigler. 

"  Such  cnnny  pUcatnrt  u  choose  qutet  secluded 
eddies.'— J/yr»ji7i?  AdverCiier.  Dec.  19.  l&i*. 

pis-ca-tor'-i-al,  a,  [Eng  piscatonj:  -at.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  fishing  ;  piscatory. 

pis'-Ca-t6r-y,  a.  [Lat.  piscatorius,  ttom  pts- 
cator  =  a  fisherman,  from  piscatus^  pa.  par.  of 
piscor^to  fish  ;  piscis  =  a  fish.] 


1.  Pertaining  or  relr-.ting  to  fl&htng  or  fisher- 
men ;  relatijig  to  angling. 

••  pitcatorjt  eclwguea."— fl/aJr:  lectures,  Na  88k 

2,  Given  to  or  employed  in  fishing. 

"Yarmouth  la  pUcntory  beyond  coinpariaon  and  be- 
yond tX^crt-ptuiix.'  —Uarper't  Moitthly,  Juue,  ISei,  pi  6. 

PlD-955,  8.  pi,    [LaU,  pL  of  piscis  =  a  fish.] 
L  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  zodiacal  con- 
stelkUions.  It  ia  a  large  constellation,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Aries  and  Tiiangulum,  ^  ^ 
on  the  west  by  Aquarius  and  Pf^iasus,  ^L 
on  tlie  north  by  Audronifda,  and  on  y  v 
the  south  by  Cctus.  The  two  Fishes  „ckof 
are  representetl  on  celestial  globes  and  pisces. 
maps  as  se]*arated  some  distance  from 

each  other,  nud  as  having  their  tails  connected 
by  a  string.  One  is  under  the  right  arm  of 
Andromeda,  the  other  under  the  wing  of  Pe* 
gasus.  About  forty 
stars  are  visible 
to  the  nuked  eye. 
Bode  marks  the 
position  of  2j7  ; 
the  largest,  a  Pis- 
cium,  is  of  magni- 
tude 3i,  and  is  a 
double  star,  one 
constituent  being 
pale  green  and  the 
other  blue, 

(2)  The  portion 
oftheeclipticfrom 
which  p.ecession 
{q.v.)ha3  made  the 
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constellation  move  away.    The  sun  enters  it, 
crossing  the  equator,  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
2.  Ichihy. :  [Fisa,  5.,  II.]. 

*  pis-ci-cap'-ti-vat-ing,  a.  [Lat  pisds  — 
a  fish,  and  Eiva.  captivatf.]  Catching  or  tiikiug 
fish,    (i-'ieW,  Jan.  28,  18S2.) 

*  pis'-yi-cap-ture,  s.  [Lat.  piscis  =  a  flsh, 
and  Eng.  capture.]  The  taking  or  catching  of 
fish  by  angling,  netting,  &c. 

*' SnntchiiiKiia  a  form  of  Illicit  puWcapturfc^—fifanfi- 
ard.  Oct.  21,  18;S. 

pis-9ic'-o-la,  s.  [Lat.  piscis  =  a  flsh,  and  coIo 
=  to  dwell  upon.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Ichthyolxlellidse  (Fish- 
leeclics).  Pisricola  geometra  is  the  Great-tailed 
Iveech,  parasitic  on  fi-eshwater  fishes,  as  the 
per«li,  the  carp,  and  the  tench,  &c. 

pis-ci-ciir-tU-ral,  a.  [Eng.  pi£cicidtur{e)  ; 
-al]  P.Mtaiufng  or  relating  to  pisciculture  or 
the  breeding  offish.    {Field.  Dec.  6,  1SS4.) 

pis'-^i-ciil-ture,  *.  [Lat.  piscis  ■=  a  fish,  and 
Eug.  culture.]  Fish  culture ;  the  breeding, 
rearing,  preserving,  and  fattening  of  fish  by 
artificial  means. 

^  The  art  of  pisciculture  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  xix.  10. 
Shaw,  of  DruTulanrig,  re\nved  the  art  in 
Britain  in  1>^:<3,  as  Remv,  a  fisherman  of 
Vosgea,  did  iu  France  in  1842.  It  is  now  prac- 
ticed in  many  couutries,  greatly  t*.i  the  advan- 
tage of  the  food  supply,  which  is  cupuble  of 
being  enurmuusly  increased  by  the  artificial 
propagation  of  fishes,  care  for  the  young  until 
past  the  period  of  greatest  danger,  and  strin- 
gent regulations  in  regard  to  methods  of  fish- 
ing. Pisciculture  is  practiced  in  the  United 
States  on  a  larger  scale  than  iu  any  other 
country,  the  fish  thus  artificially  pruduct-d  being 
principally  the  s;dmuu,  the  shad,  and  the  white 
fish,  thi'Ugh  trout,  pike,  carp,  and  other  fishes 
are  similarly  cared  for.  The  White-fish  {C*jre- 
gonua  clnpci/ormis)  is  grown  in  euormous  multi- 
tudes in  the  lake  hatcheries,  over  250,000,000 
eggs  having  been  hatched  in  a  single  ye^r. 
Young  shad  are  raised  to  the  number  of  many 
millions  annually,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  salmon,  niaiiy  new  streiuus  having  been 
stocked  with  these  fish. 

pis-9i-cul'-tll-rist.  s.  [Eng.  pi.^cicuUur(e)  ; 
-ist.]  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  pisci- 
culture ;  a  breeder  of  fish. 

"  The  yearly  wagea  of  a  skilled  pttcieulturist,"-- 
Field.  Dec.  6.  1984. 

pis-5id'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  piscis  =  &  fish,  and 
c.Et/o  (in  compos.  ■cido)-=  to  kill.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Dalbergiese  (?)  PisciMa 
Erythrina,  a  tree,  the  legumes  of  which  have 
four  winys,  is  common  in  Jamaica,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  fish  poison.  The  tincture  of  it  is 
very  narcotic  and  diaphoretic. 


•pis'-9i-form,a.  [Lat,  pt^iarra flsh,  and ./hnM 
=  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  <rf 
a  flab. 

pi3-9i'-na,  pts'-^I-nn,  •  pls-^lno.  t.  [Lat 

=  a  fish-pond,*a  cistern  ;  ]>uci«  =  a  fish.) 

•  L  Ronu  Antiq. :  A  large  water-basin  In  an 
open,  public  place.  In  which  the  youths  of 
Rome  learned  to  swira. 

%  Eccks.  Arch. :  The  stone  basin  nsed  In 
the  C;itholic  church-service  to  receive  the 
water  alter  it  has  been  used  by  the  priest  in 
wasliiugthe  chalice, 
subsequent  to  the 
celebration  of  mass. 
The  piscina  is  sup- 
plied with  a  drain- 
pipe to  carry  the 
water  out  of  the 
church,  and  is  usu- 
ally construf^ted  in 
the  wall,  close  be- 
side the  high  altar, 
near  the  sedilia.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a 
canopied  niche,  and  pi.sciSA. 

is    generally  richly    (Cumnor  CAurcfc.  drca  ia«a) 
decorated  with  foli- 
age and  emblematic  carving.    The  outer  apov 
tures  of  the  drain-pipe  sometimes  take  the 
form  of  gargoyles.    {PairhoU.) 

pis'-cin-al,  a.  [Lat  plsdnalis^  from  piscina 
=  a  cistern.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  fish- 
pond or  piscina. 

pis'-9lne,  a.  [Lat.  piscis  =  a  fish.]  Of  or  perw 
taiuing  to  fish  or  fishes.  iGraphiG,  Oct.  17. 
isso,  p.  4;;!;t.) 

Pis'-9i3,  s.     [Pisces.] 

Piscis  Australls,  9. 

Astron. :  The  Southern  Fish  ;  one  of  the  old 
Southern  constellations.  It  is  situated  directly 
south  of  Aquarius.  The  largest  star,  a  Fomal- 
haut,  or  o  Piscis  Ajs^tralis,  is  of  the  first 
ma'^nitude.  In  the  latitude  of  London  it  risea 
only  3'  above  tlie  horizon.  It  is  just  iu  the 
mouth  of  the  fislu 

Fiscls  volans,  a. 

AMron.:  The  Flying  Fish  ;  one  of  Bayer*« 
Soutliern  constellations.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween Argoand  the  South  Pole.  The  lai'gest 
star  IS  only  of  the  tiftli  magnitude.- 

pis-9iV-6r-ofi8,  a.    [Lat.  piscis  =  a  flsh,  and 
voru  =  to  devour.]  Eating  or  subsisting  on  fish, 
"A  synopsis  of  the /JiicJi-oroMJ  plants,  orthoae  whiA 
capture  youug  ti&h."—FUU^  Jau.  %  lbS&. 

pi-^e',  s,  [Fr.,  pa,  par.  ofpiser;  Lat.  piso,pinso 
=  to  stamp,  to  bray,  as  in  a  mortar.] 

Build. :  A  mode  of  forming  walls  of  rammed 
clay.  The  c*onfonnation  of  the  walls  is  givea 
by  means  of  boards  on  each  side,  and  after 
one  layer  is  formed  and  partially  hardened, 
the  boards  are  lifted  to  form  bounds  for  an- 
other layer.  The  formacei,  described  by  Pliny 
(lib.  XXXV.),  were  of  this  character. 

pish,  interj.    [An  imitative  word.]    An  Inter* 

jection  expressing  contempt ;  pshaw, 

"  A  thing  which  causes  many  'poolis'  and  'pishes,' 
And  ieveral  oaths."  Bj/ron  :  Bei-po.  vU. 

pish,  I'.i.  [Visa,  iTiterj.]  To  express  contempt  J 

to  pooh.    {Cotton  :  Ode  Bacchique.) 

pi-sid'-I-um,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat, 
pisum  =  a  pea.] 

Zool.  &  Palaiord.  t  A  sub-genus  of  Cyclas, 
differing  in  liaving  an  inequilateral  shell,  the 
anterior  aide  longest,  the  teeth  also  aro 
stronger.  Known  species  recent  sixty,  from 
America,  Europe,  India,  Ac. :  fos>il  thirty-eight, 
from  the  "Wealdeu  onwai'd. 

pi' -si-form,  a.    [Lat.  jjf^um,  genit  pMssft 

pea,  and  Eng. /orm.] 

Bot. :  Formed  like  a  pea. 

pisiform-bone,  s. 

Av^t. :  One  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus.  It 
is    articulated    with    the    cuneiform  bone. 

[TlAND,  S.,IL1.  (1).] 

pisiform  iron-ore,  «,    tP=A  iron-oee.1 

pis'-mire(l),  *  plsse-mlre, «.  [Mid.  Eng, 
■pisse^  j»(ss(q.v.),  and  T7ti7-e  =  anant :  cogn.  with 
Dan.  vxvre;  Dut.  viifr:  Icel.  vuiurr ;  Sw, 
myra;  Ir.  tnoirhh  ;  Wei.  viorantgyn;  Rnss, 
muravel;  Gr,  ^vpM^lf  {murma:).     &0  called 


«5te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p5^ 
©Tt  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.   »,OB=-e;ey  =  a;«u  =  lcw« 


pismire— pistole 
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ttom  the  urinoHS  smell  of  *n  ant-hill.)    An 
ant,  fill  emmet.    (Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV,  L  8.) 

pis'-mire  't\  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  hUniare^  from 
leeL  bisnuxri;  Dan.  hiamer,^  A  steelyard. 
(SheXland.) 

jis'-ncts,  •  pnis'-iiets,  s.  vL    tPi^'sNET.j 

'hin  sliO'.s  Worn  In  the  rei/u  of  Elizabeth. 

pi'-so  llto,  K  [Gr.  irtVoc  (jjuiof)  =  peaSf  and 
Aido;  {lithos)  =  a  :>tone.] 

Afin, :  A  variety  of  Ca1cit«  (q.v.),  consisHuR 
of  a^gregatioi]s  of  pea-like  concretions,  with 
a  concentric  atructui'e.  Found  in  abundance 
about  the  hot-springs  of  Carlsbad,  Boheniia- 

pisolito  -  Umeatone,    a.     (Pisolitio 

LlilESTONE.) 

pl-so-lit-io.  o.  [Eng.  pLoIilCf);  -ic]  Of  or 
ptTtainin^j;  to  j-isolite;  containing  or  r&sein- 
Uliijg  pisolite ;  of  the  nature  of  pisolite. 

plsolltlc-Umestone,  ?. 

Gfol. :  A  limestone  largely  composed  of 
pisolite  (i.v.).  It  i3  found  on  all  sides  of 
Paris,  txteudine,  with  breaks,  forty-live 
leaf^ues  e;iat  aiid  west,  and  thirty-five  from 
north  to  south.  It  ninks  witli  the'Uaestricht 
beds  and  the  Faxoe  Limestone  as  the  highest 
member  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  cr>nsequpntly 
of  the  Secondary  rocks.  Some  of  its  fossils 
foreshadow  tliose  of  the  Eocene. 

pi-so'-ni-a,  a.     [Named   from   ^L   Piso,   a 

physician/of  Amsteniam.] 

BoL  :  A  genus  of  Nyctaginacese.  The  bark 
and  leaves  of  Pisonia  acnleata,  a  very  common 
straggling  shrub  in  India,  Bnrmah,  and  the 
Andaman  Islmds,  are  used  in  the  East  as  a 
counteririitant  for  swellings  and  rheumatic 
pains.  {Calcutta  Exhib.  lieport).  P.  moriruliy 
folia  Is  the  Tree  Lettuce,  cultivated  in  India. 
Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

pis'-^ph^t^  s.    {See  def.]    A  comipt.  of 

I'lasasphiilt  (q.v.X 

pisa,  •  pisse,  '  pysse,  vJ.  A  t.  [Fr.  plsser; 
Di\t.  k  Her.  pis^ni ;  l)&u.  pisse  ;  3w,  pissa.  Of 
iinitative  origin.) 

A,  liitrans. :  To  discharge  tbo  urine;  to 
make  water  ;  to  urinate. 

B.  Transitive: 

h  To  ^ect  or  discharge,  as  arttUL 
2.  To  make  water  on. 

piss,  8.    [Piss,  v.]    Urine. 

•  plss-bowl,  •  pisse-boUe, «.  A  cham- 
ber-pot.   {Udai:  Apopk.  of  ErOr^mus,  p.  25.) 

piss'-a-bcd,  8,    [Eng.  pl&s,  ami  ahal.} 

Bot.  :  Taraxacuni  Dens-Uonia,  the  common 
dandelion. 

piss-as'-phiilt,  pIs3-2U-phiU-tum,  s. 

[FlTTASPUALT-l 

piss'-blnme.  $.    [En&  fdst;  second  element 
doubtful.] 
BoL ;  A  niierla  vulgaris, 

•  pias'-burnt,  a.  lEng.  plss^  and  hnmt.l 
btairied,  as  if  scorched,  wiUi  urine;  stained 
browQ. 

•  piB-Sell,  &     [PlZZLE-l 

•  plsso  myre,  «.    [Pismire  (l).] 

pis-so'-dos,  3.  [Gr.  TTiffffw'iijs  (]'i^sSiU$)  =  like 
I»itoh  ;  »tff(7a  (/'i*>a)  =  pitch,  and  tl5oi(eidos) 
=  form.] 

ErJom.:  A  genus  of  Curculionidie.  Two 
are  Mritlsh :  Pisundts  pint  and  P,  notalus. 
Their  larva;  Injiire  pine-trees. 

pia'-sd  phane.  pla  SO  phan'-ito,  s.    [Gr. 

iTMro-a  (/'is«n).-=  pitch,  and  ^ai^c  {pkanos)  = 
appt-amuce.J 

iSii,:  An  amorphous,  pttch-liko  mineral. 
Iliirdness,  I'ft;  sp.  pr.  l-ii;t  to  l-fts;  luslrc, 
vitreous  ;  colour,  aha<leRofcnTn  ;  very  bnltlo. 
ComiHis.  :  npparently  a  hj^roua  aulphatc  of 
alumina  and  sewiuioxide  of  iron.  Uaiia  sug- 
gost.i  that  It  is  not  a  simple  luineiaL 

piss  -pdt;s.    [Enp.  pUn,  and  pot.]    Achnmber- 

I'oU    (Dryden:  Juvfnni,  ill.) 

•  ptst,  ■  pistO.  a  [Fr.  pistp,  from  Lat,  pUttus, 
pa.  par.  <<t  pinsn=z  to  br.il,  fts  in  a  moriar,  to 
stamp;  Ital.  peski.]  Thu  track  or  tread  a 
horseman  makcsuiM)n  tlu- ground  ho  goes  over. 


pts-ta-Qhi-o,  pls-taH3bo,  *  pls-ta-ohoe, 

8.  [tip.  pi»tacho,  from  Lat,  pi!<taciiim,  frtmi  Cr. 
ffioTciicioi'  {pistakion)  =  the  nut  of  the  tree 
called  iricTTcuoj  (pistak-e);  Pen*,  plstd  =  the 
pistachio-nut;  Fr.  pistache ;  Ilal.  j'istacchio.} 
Tlie  same  as  1*istacuio-nut  (q.v.). 

pistachio -nut,  *  pistlch-nat,  'pis- 
take -nut,  s. 

1.  Ili't.,  Comiiu,  ti-c.  :  Tli<!  nut  of  Pistncia 
vera  (q.v.).  li  is  oval,  with  a  brittle  shull 
enclosing  a  kernel,  which  is  green  and  of  an 
agreeablu  odour.  It  is  from  iialf  an  inch  t-) 
an  inch  long.  Pistachios  am  bclicve<l  to  huvo 
been  the  "nuts,"  Heb.  0*3:33  (botiiim),  sent 
by  Jacob  as  part  of  a  jirtsent  to  Pharaoli 
(Gen.  xliii.  11).  Pistachios  are  eaten  by  tlie 
natives  of  India,  large  quantities,  being  yearly 
imported.  They  are  also  dried  like  almonds 
or  made  into  confectionery. 

2.  Pharm. :  Pistachio  nuts  are  tised  In 
general  debility ;  the  oil  of  their  kernel  is 
demulcent  atid  restorative.  The  bark  is  a 
tonic  in  indigestion.  It  is  used  in  nausea  in 
vomiting. 

pistachio-tree,  «.    [Pistacia.] 

pis-ta'-^i-a,  s.  [Lat.  pistacia.  from  Gr.  vitr- 
Tojcia  (pUtakia),  from  Pers.  pUtd.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceae.  Small 
trees,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  small  axillary 
panicles  or  racemes  of  small  apetaluus  and 
dirocious  flowers.  Found  chiefly  in  Asia  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  Pistacui  vera  is  a  small 
treegrowingin  Western  Asia  and  Afghanistan. 
It  produces  the  Pistachio-nut  (q.v.).  Pistacia 
atlantica^  P.  Khinjuky  P.  cabulioa^  and  P. 
Leiitisats  yield  mastic  (q.v.);  P.  Tertbinthus 
yields  a  balsamic  resin  called  thios  or  Cyprus 
turpentine.  P.  intcgrrriina,  &  large  deciduous 
tree  from  tJie  North- Weslern  Him.ilayas,  the 
Suleiman  Mountains,  Ate,  has  a  heart-wood, 
according  to  Brandis,  the  hestand  lianiisomest 
for  carving  furniture  and  ornamental  work. 
The  galls  of  P.  in/tfperrimrt  and  those  of  P.  vera 
are  used -for  dyeing  ;  the  oil  of  the  latter  is 
denmlceut  and  restoi-ative. 

pistacia-Cat,  s. 

Chem. :  A  dark-green  sharp-tasting  fat, 
extracted  from  the  berries  o( Pistacia  lentUcus 
by  boiling  with  water.     It  melts  at  i(4*. 

pxa'-ta-^ite,  s.    [Gr.  'm<naKta(pistakia)  =  the 
pistachio-nut ;  sufl".  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  pistazit.] 
Min, :  The  same  as  Eimdote  (q.v.). 
pistacite-rock,  s. 
Petrol. :  The  same  as  Epidosvte  (q.v.). 

•  pis-ta-reen',  s.  [O.  Sp.)  An  old  Spanish 
Sliver  coin,  value  9d.  sterling. 

■  piS-tcU,  S.      [PiSTLE.) 

•  pis-teller,  s.    [Epistoler.J 

pis'-ti-a,  «.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr.  ffiord? 
(j<islos)'=  drinkable,  liquid  ;  from  its  living  in 
tiie  water.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  penus  of  the  Pistiacen? 
(q.v.).  Pistia  strut intes,  the  Water-soldier, 
railed  In  the  West  Indies  Water-lettuee,  is  a 
plant  like  endive,  which  grows  in  sUgnuut 
ponds  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is 
cooling  and  demulcent,  the  root  is  laxative 
and  deuitilccnt,  the  leaves  made  intoitoultices 
are  applied  to  hiemorrhoids,  and  given  witli 
othei-  ingredients  in  dysentery,  chough,  and 
asthma.  (Oilcutta  ETbib.  Jtrport.)  Graham 
says  that  it  has  a  I'uculiar  narcotic  smell,  and 
when  it  Is  abundant  in  tanks  it  imparts  its 
acrid  qualities  to  the  water. 

pis-ti-a'-ge-ss.  s.  pi  [Mml.  Lat,  pisti(a): 
Lat.  fern.  pt.  adj.  sutf.  -acctr.j 

Bnt. :  Lemnads  or  Duckweeds;  an  order 
of  ICxi>jj;ens,  .illjaiiee  Aral-s.  It  consists  of 
floating  or  land  plants,  willt  very  eelluhir  len- 
ticular or  lobed  fi-onds  or  Icavrs,  some  Imviii;; 
no  wpinil  vessels  cxci^pt  in  the  pistil.  FJ-iweif* 
unisexual,  two  or  three,  nakt-d,  enclose  J  in  a 
Rpatlic  without  a  spadix  ;  Htamen-i  dcllnite, 
vlXiMi  monndelphona ;  females  with  a  one- 
celled  ovary  having  erect  ovules  with  a  Klit 
embryo.  Fruit  niemliraneons  or  capt>uhir. 
Genera  hIx,  aiwcloe  twuuLy.  Found  lu  ICuru]H> 
uud  elsewhere. 

•  pist'  Ic. "  pist'Iok,  a.    [I-nt.  pistieus,  tram 

Gr.  TTifTTiKoi  (j>ij./i/.<>.s)  —  faithful  ;  iri'iTTtc  (pif- 
ti*  —  (ailh.)  'riiistwnrlhy  :  h^nee,  pure, 
genuine.  {Browne:  Tu/y. /.'rr.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vii.) 


"  pis -til  (I),  S.       [Pi>TLK.) 

pis'-tn  (2),  *  pis-tU'-lum,  s.  fLat.  pisttnum^ 
dimiii.  Iiom  *  pistrum  =  a  pestle  (q.v.).J 

Bot.:  The  female  organ  in  plants,  Btanding 
In  tlic  middle  of  the  stamens,  arouud  which 
ag:iin  stand  the  floral  envelopes.  Itisdivided 
into  the  ovary  or  germcn,  with  its  ovule  or 
ovules,  the  style,  and  the  stigma.  Called  l>y 
lioper,  &c.,  the  gyneeccum.  A  pistil  may  be 
simple  or  compound  ;  the  former  consists  of 
one  carpel,  the  latter  of  more  than  one. 

pia-tn-la'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  pis- 
til (2);  -acemis.]  Pertaining  t<j  or  having  the 
nature  of  a  pistil ;  growing  on  a  pisliL 

pis'-til-lar-j^,  a.    [Eng.  pistil  (2) ;  -ary.} 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pistil. 
pistillary-cord,  a. 

But.:  A  channel  widch  passes  from  tho 
etigina  through  the  style  into  the  ovary. 

pia'-til'late,  a,    [Eng.  ptsta  (2) ;  -aU.] 

Bot.  (0/ a  flower):  Having  a  pistil, or  plstfl% 
bnt  no  stamens. 

"  pis-til-la'-tlon,  a.    tPEsriLLATiON.] 

pis-til-Ud'-i-um  (pi.  pis-til-lid' -I-a),  «. 

[Mod.    Lat.,    dimin.    from    I^t.    pistilluvu] 
[Pestle,  s.] 

Bot.  {PI.) :  Agardh*s  name  for  certain  small, 
sessile,  ovate  bodies  in  the  fruetilication  of 
mosses,  enveloped  in  a  membrane  tapering 
upwards  into  a  point.  Wlieu  abortivo  they 
are  called  Paraphyses  (q.v.). 

pis-taUT-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  pUtU{2);  Lat 
Jen>=.  to  t)ear,  and  Kng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  pistil  without  stamens,  as 
a  female  flower. 

pis-til-ll|:'-er~ous.  a.    (Eng.  phtil  (_>) ;  Lat 
gero  =  to  caiTy,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  a  pistiL 

*  pis  tie,  •  pis  tele,  •  pis-til,  s.  [See  def.J 
An  abbreviation  ...i  ei>istle  (q.v.). 

pis'-tol,  *  pis-toll,  s.  [Fr.  pistole,  from  Ital. 
pistola,  from  7*i5/ti;a  (form** vly  Pistoria,  PintnUt) 
a  town  in  Tusamj',  near  l-lorence  ;  Sp.  pLf^j/n.] 
A  small  tireann  adapted  for  use  with  one 
hand.  They  are  of  dilferent  sizes  and  pat- 
terns; those  now  used  are  generally  of  the 
form  known  as  revolvers  (q.v.).  Pistols  were 
tlrst  used  by  the  cavalry  of  England  about 
A.D.  l.'>44.    {Shakesp. :  Pericles,  L  1.) 

pistol-carbine,  «. 

firmrms  :  A  horseman's  pistol  provided 
with  a  removable  butt-piece,  bo  tliat  the 
weapon  may  he  fired  cither  from  the  hand  or 
the  .shoulder. 

pistol-pipe,  c 

Metall. :  Tho  tuyere  of  a  hot-blast  Hiniac*. 

pistol- router,  $.  A  kiod  of  carpenter's 
plain-.     A  router  with  a  h^iudlo  like  a  pjbtol- 

stock. 

pistol-shot,  s. 

1.  A  bullet  for,  or  dtscharged  fi-om,  a  plstoL 

2,  The  distinco  to  which  a  pistol  will  caTy 
a  bullcU 

pis'-tol,  v.t.  [Fr.  pUtoter.]  [Pistol,  s.]  To 
shoot  with  a  pistol 

"  PUM  bim.  pitici  him."— Shakftp.  :  Tti-d/th  Xieht, 

*  pls-t^l-ade',  8.  [Fr.]  The  discharge  of  a 
pistol  ;  a  pist4>l-sliot. 

*  pistole'.  8.  [Ft.,  the  same  word  as  piftd 
(q.v.).  j    A  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Spain, 


rwToLr. 

ttrxrm  coin  tn  thf  IJrl/UH  J/uarutn.} 

Pnnce,  Rnd  tlio  neiKlil>our(ng  countries  ;  stop 
age  vshie  about  ir.n.  nt^'rling. 

"  Uol  Phltl|t,  MDd  tat-«<h«rMv  ihy  Hpilnui  pOrattt.* 
JV iioiuldjr .■  Hjiantth  An 


ttSil,  h6^ ;  p^t,  j6^l ;  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9hin.  benph ;  go.  g^m ;  thin,  t'his ;  sin,  m^ ;  oxpeot,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -iAg, 
•don.  -tion  -  shan.    -tion,  -slou  ~  shun ;  -^on,  ~^on  —  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -alous  —  ahiis.    -blo,  -dlo,  &.c,  —  b^l,  dfL 
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pistoleer— pitch 


•  pis  -  to!  -  eer",  5.  [Eng.  pistol;  -eer,  as  in 
cauiiuiifer.l    One  who  uses  or  fires  a  pistol. 

■■  The  Chalk-Faim  pistoleer."— Carljfl* :  MitceUattiet, 
UL94. 

•pis'-tol-et,s.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  small  jiistol.    (Donn^:  Elegy  xii.) 

2.  A  diminutive  of  pistole  ;  a  Spanish  coin. 

"  Perhaps  give  a  double  pistnlet 
To  Boine  joar  needy  friar,  to  say  a  mass. 

Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Spanish  Curate,  1. 1. 

pis-to-me'-^ite,  s.  [Gr.  mtrros  {pistos)  = 
authentic,  and  /LieffiVijs  {mesites)  =  &  go-be- 
tsveen.] 

Mill.  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
rhomboliedral  carbonates.  Hardness.  3-5  to 
4 ;  sp.  gr.  3-412  to  3*427  ;  lustre,  vitreous, 
sometimes  pearly  ;  colour,  yellowish-white  to 
gray.  Compos. :  carbonate  of  magnesia,  42  ; 
carbonate  of  iron,  58  =  100,  which  is  rejire- 
sented  by  the  formula,  Mg0CO2  +  FfiOCOs. 
Intermediate  between  magnesite  and  siderite. 
(See  these  words.) 

pis' 'ton,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  pestle,  a  piston,  ft-om 
Ital.  pistone  =  a  piston ;  pestone  =  a  pestle, 
from  pestare  =  to  pound,  from  Low  Lat.  pisto, 
from  Lat.  pishis,  pa.  par.  of  piiiso,  piso  =io 
pound  ;  Sp.  piston.]    [Pestle.] 

Mach.  :  A  device  so  fitted  as  to  occupy  the 
sectional  area  of  a  tube  and  be  capable  of  re- 
ciprocation by  pressure  on  either  of  its  sides. 
It  may  be  of  any  sliape  corresponding  accur- 
ately to  the  bore"  of  the 
tube ;  but  the  cylin- 
drical form  is  almost 
exclusively  employed 
for  both,  as  iu  the  com- 
mon pump  and  the 
steam-engine.  One  of 
its  .sides  is  fitted  to  a 
rod,  to  which  it  either 
imparts  reciprocatory 
motion,  as  in  the 
steam-engine,  or  by 
which  it  is  itself  re- 
ciprocated, as  in  the 
pump.  In  the  former 
ca.se,  it  has  no  opening 
leading  from  one  side 
to  the  otiier,  and  is 
termed  solid,  though 
generally  not  really  so ; 
but  iu  the  latter,  an 
aperture  controlled  by 
a  valve  permits  the  passage  of  the  fluid  from 
one  side  to  the  other  during  its  downward 
movement.  A  distinction  is,  however,  made 
in  pumps  ;  the  S'llid  piston  being  known  as  a 
plunger,  the  hollow  piston  as  a  bucket.  The 
piston  usually  requires  packing  to  cause  it  to 
fit  closely  within  its  cylinder,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  its  free  backward  and  forward 
movement. 

piston-head,  s. 

Stt'am-enfj.  ;  Tliat  portion  of  a  piston  which 
fits  into  aud  reciprocates  in  the  cylinder. 

piston-rod,  s.    [Piston.] 

piston-spring,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  coil  in  the  circumferential 
groove  of  a  piston  to  expand  against  the  cylin- 
der and  form  a  packing.  A  spring  inside  a 
piston-liead  to  expand  the  rim  against  the 
cylinder. 

piston- valve,  s. 

Steam-i:ng. :  A  valve  consisting  of  a  circular 
disc,  reciprocating  iu  a  cylindrical  chamber. 

pis-to-sau'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  ttio-to?  (2)istos)  = 
true,  and  (raOpos  {sauros)=.  a  lizard.] 

Paheont. :  A  genus  of  Triassic  fossil  rep- 
tiles, order  Plesiosauria  (q.v.). 

pi'-siim,  s,    [Lat.  =  a  pea.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  ofVicioae.  Style  triangular, 
keeled  above,  subfalcate  and  geniculate  at 
the  base.  Pisnm  arcense,  the  Gray  or  Field- 
pea,  a  native  of  Greece  and  the  Levant,  is 
largely  cultivated  in  India  during  the  cold 
weather.  In  England  it  is  often  drilled  with 
horsebeans.  [Poults.]  It  may  be  the  oilgin 
of  the  Garden  Pea,  Pisum  sativuni.  [Pea.] 
Pisiiiii  maritimum  is  now  Lathyrus  maritinvi--^. 

pit,  *  pitte.  *  put,  *  putte,  *  pyt,  "  pytte, 

o.  [A..S.  I'ljt.  pijlt,  fimii  Lat.  )>atfus=.  a  well  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  put;  lci&\.  pitlr ;  Fr.  pv.Us  = 
a  well.] 

1.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  more  or  less  deep, 
and  eitlier  natural  ur  made  by  digging  :  a.s,  (1) 
the  shaft  of  a  mine ;  (2)  a  vat  for  tanning  ; 


PISTON. 
A.  Pistou  :  B.  Piston-rod; 
c,   D.    Steam-ports ;    E. 
Slide-valve ;   v.   Cylin- 
der. 


(3)  a  cavity  in  which  charcoal  is  piled  for  burn- 
ing ;  (4)  an  excavation  in  the  soil  for  protect- 
ing plants,  generally  covered  with  a  frame. 

2.  A  deep  or  sunken  place ;  an  abyss ; 
specif.,  with  the  definite  article,  the  grave,  th<- 
place  of  the  dead  or  of  evil  spirits.  (Psalm 
xxviii.  1.) 

3.  A  deep  hidden  hole  in  the  ground  for 
catching  wild  beasts. 

i.  A  hollow  or  depression  in  the  flesh  :  as, 
the  arm-pit,  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  pit^ 
left  by  a  disease,  as  small  pox. 

5.  The  middle  part  of  a  theatre  or  the  floor 
of  the  house,  somewhat  below  the  level  nf 
the  stage.  It  was  formerly  immediately  be- 
hind the  orchestra,  between  which  and  the 
pit  the  stalls  are  now  placed. 

6.  The  occupants  of  such  part  of  a  theatre. 

"  In  those  days  pit  and  gallery  alike  were  maatera  qI 
the  occasion."— flaWy  Telegraph,  Dec.  28,  1S85. 

7.  An  enclosed  space  or  area  in  which  cocks 
or  dogs  are  set  to  fight,  or  where  dogs  are 
trained  to  kill  rats. 

"  What  though  her  chamber  be  the  very  pit 
Where  fight  the  prime  cocks  of  the  gaiue  fur  wit." 
Ben  Jonton  :  An  Epigram, 

8.  The  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or  a 
plum.    (.-Ihut.) 

^  (1)  Pumping -pit :  A  shaft  in  which  the 
pumps  and  hydraulic  machinery  work. 

(2)  Worldng-pit :  A  shaft  in  which  the  min- 
eral is  hoisted  and  the  supplies  and  work- 
men lowered. 

(3)  Engine-pit:  The  shaft  in  which  thd 
engine  works. 

(4)  The  hottomless  pit:  Hell.    (Rev.  xx.  1.) 

*  (5)  Pit  aTid  gallows:  A  privilege  or  ri^bt 
granted  by  the  crown  to  the  barons,  by  wliich 
they  were  empowered  to  drown  women  con- 
demned for  theft,  and  to  hang  the  men  on  a 
gallows. 

pit-cock,  3.     A  pet-cock  (q.v.). 

pit-frame,  s.    The  framework  of  a  coal- 
pit. 
pit-kiln,  s.     An  oven  for  coking  coals, 

pit-saw,  s.  A  saw  worked  by  two  men, 
one  of  whom  stands  on  the  log  and  the  other 
beneath  it.     [Saw-pit.] 

pit-vipers,  s.  pi.    [Crotalid-e.] 

pit-work,  s.  The  pumping  and  lifting 
apparatus  of  a  mine-shaft, 

pit(l),  v.t.     [Pit,  sr] 

1.  To  place  or  put  in  a  pit  or  hole. 

•*  Root  crops  ahnuM  be  hou  sed  or  pitted,"— Smithson  : 
Vteful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  29. 

2.  To  mark  with  small  hollows,  as  with 
the  pustules  of  small-pox ;  to  form  small 
holes  or  depressions  in. 

3.  To  set  in  competition,  as  cocks  in  a  pit; 
to  set  against  one  another,  as  in  a  contest. 

"  WTien  also  Englishman  and  American  were  pitted 
together."— Z»at/ J/  Telegraph,  Sept  7, 1885. 

pit  (2),  V.t,    [Pat.]    To  pat.    {Scotch,) 

pi-ta,5.    [Sp.] 

Bot, :  Agave  anurica-na,  the  Pita-plant. 

pita-flax,  s.  Flax  made  from  the  Pita. 
Labillardiere  found  that  its  strength  is  to  that 
of  coniinun  flax  as  7  to  ll^. 

pita-plant,  s.    [Pita.] 

*  plt'-an9e,  s.    [Pittance.] 

pit-a-pat,  'pit'-pat, a(/y. &8L  [Arcduplica- 
tiou  of  pat  (ti-v.).] 

A.  .4s  n,h\  :  With  palpitation  or  a  succes- 
sion of  qui^k  beats. 

"The  fox's  heart  went  pitapat."— L'Eitrange  :  Fable, 

B.  As  subst. :  A  light,  quick  step  ;  a  flutter, 
a  palpitation. 

"  Tia  but  the  pitapat  of  two  young  hearts." 

Dryden  :  Epilogue  to  Ta^nerlane, 

"  pit'-a-pat,  v.i.     (Pitapat,  adv.]    To  tread 
or  step  quickly.  (Sylvester:  Magnificence,  1,137.) 

pit-cair'-na,  s.    [Named  after  W.  Fitcairn,  a 
London  physician.] 

Bot.  :  A  handsome  genus  of  Broraeliaceae, 
with  scarlet,  flame-coloured,  purple,  yellow, 
or  white  flowers.  Natives  of  the  hotter  i>arts 
of  America.  Many  are  cultivated  in  green- 
houses. 

pit9h  (I),  *  pich.  *  pl+chG,  •  pych.  *  pik,  s. 

[A.S.  pic,  from  Lat.  pijc,  genit.  picis  =  pitch  ; 


Ger.  peck;  Gr.  ni<T<ra  (pissa) ;  Lith.  pikhi$i 
Ital.  pcce;  Sp.  yt-z ;  Dut.  pik;  Dan.  befg,  beg; 
IceL  bik  ;  Ir.  pic;  WeL  pyg  ;  Fr.  poix.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  a  variety  of 
resinous  substances  of  a  dark  colour  and 
brilliant  lustre,  obtained  from  the  various 
kinds  of  tar  produced  iu  the  destructive  diB- 
tillation  of  wood,  coal,  &c. 

*[]  Large  quantities  of  pitch  are  manufactured 
in  the  UuiteJ  States,  and  much  also  is  produced 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  &c.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  shipbuilding,  &c.,  for  closing 
up  seams,  also  for  keeping  wood  from  speedy 
decay,  or  iron  railings  from  rusting  when  ex- 
posed to  the  weather. 

^  Pitch  -  blende,  Pitch -ore  =  Uraninite; 
Pitch-copper  =  ChrysocoUa;  Pitch-garnet  = 
Colophonite, 

pitch-black,  a. 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pitch-dark  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  :  Black,  changing  to  brown,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  brown-black, 

pitch-coal,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  coal  (q.v.),  having  • 
pitch-like  lustre,  with  a  compact  texture. 

pitch-dark,  pitch-black,  a.    Dark  as 

pitch  ;  very  dark. 

"  During  such  a  storm,  on  a  pitch-dark  oisht."— 
Field.  April  4.  18i5. 

pitch-lake,  s. 

Phys.  Geon. :  A  lake,  the  surface  of  which  Is 
coverevi  by  bitumen.  There  is  one  ninety-nina 
acres  in  area  in  Trinidad.    [Asphalt,  II.  2.] 

pitch-opal.  s. 

Min,:  A  dark,  pitch-like  variety  of  opal 
(q.v.). 

pitch-peat,  s. 

Geo!.  :  A  pilch-black  homogeneous  variety 
of  peat,  witli  a  wax-like  lustre,  the  vegetabla 
structure  liaving  nearly  entirely  disappeared, 

pitch-pine,  s. 

Bot.  :  *  (I)  Abies  Picea,  the  Pinvs  Picea  ol 
Linnaeus  [Sflver-fir]  ;  (2)  P.  rigida :  (3)  P. 
australis.     [PiNus.] 

pitch-plaster,  s.  A  plaster  made  of 
Burgundy  jiitcii. 

pitch-pot,  s.  A  large  iron  pot  used  for 
boiling  pitch. 

pitch-stone,  s.    [Pitchstone.] 
pit9h  (2),  s.     [Pitch  (2),  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  pitching;  a  throw, 
a  cast,  a  jerk. 

2.  A  point  or  degree  of  elevation  or  de- 
pression ;  height  or  depth  ;  degree,  rate. 

■•  with  what  pitch  of  viltainy  it  will  be  contented." 
South  :  Sermons,  vol.  viU.  ser.  12. 

*  3.  The  highest  point  or  degree  ;  the  height* 
loftiness. 

"  The  pitch  and  height  of  alt  his  thoughts." 

Shaketp.  :  Ridiard  III..  III.  T. 

*  4,  A  point. 

•■  The  exact  pitch  or  limits  where  temperance  endl. 
— Sharp:  S^nnons,  vol.  i..  ser.  7. 

*5.  Size,  stature,  figure. 

"  So  like  In  persou.  garb,  and  pitch,' 

Butler  :  BudHjras.  III.  IIL  Tl 

6.  The  point  where  a  declivity  or  slope 
begins;  a  declivity,  a  slope,  a  descent,  an 
inclination  ;  the  degree  or  rate  of  an  incUiu^ 
tion  or  slope.     [II.  2.] 

7.  A  place  or  spot  where  a  street-seller 
pitches  or  sets  up  his  stall  or  stand  ;  a  place 
where  street  jierformers  act. 

•■  The  same  party  of  rageed  urchins  follow  a  troupe 
of  athletes  from  ^ pitch'  to  'pif.h'  (which  is  the 
sUng  f.jr  the  j'lace  of  performance t.'"—/Wu4(.  London 
Jfews,  Dec.  -is.  1855.  p.  T20. 

8.  In  cricket,  the  ground  between  the  wicketa, 
*9.  A  state,  a  condition,  a  pass. 

"  Now  Bocchus  ,  .  ,  brought  himself  to  that  pitch,' 
north:  I'lutan-h,  p.  387. 

*10.    A    net.    a    toil.       (Dryden:    Virgil; 
Georgic  in,  572.) 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  rise  or  versed  sine  of  an  arch. 

2.  Carp.  :  The  inclination  of  a  roof.  The 
common  pitch  has  a  rafter  three-quarters  the 
length  of  the  span ;  the  Gothic  has  a  fUll 
pitch,  the  rafters  bping  the  leii>4th  of  the  span; 
The  Gre*-k  has  a  pitch  i  to  |  of  the  span  ;  the 
Roman  bas  a  pitch  from -J  to  §  of  the  spaa; 
and  the  Elizabethan  has  rafters  longer  than 
the  spau. 


late,  «at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine :  go.  pS^ 
or.  wore,  WQlf.  work,  who.  son  :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oa  =  e  ;  ey  =  a;  QU  =  kw. 
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S.  Hydr.  Engin. :  In  overshot  wat«r-whools 
the  bucket-jtjtch  is  a  circular  line  p;issiii;^ 
through  the  elbows  of  the  buckets.  The 
elbow  is  the  junction  of  the  floor  and  the  arm, 
whii-h  together  fonu  the  bucket. 

■I.  Ahirkincry : 

(1)  The  distance  between  the  threads  of  a 
screw  measured  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis. 

(2)  The  distance  between  the  centres  of  two 
jdjacent  teeth  in  a  cog-wheel,  mea^iured  on 
tlie  pitch-circle. 

(3)  Tlie  pitch  of  a  rivet  is  the  distance  apart 
ft-om  c-entre  to  centre. 

(4)  Thedistance  between  the  stays  of  marine 
and  other  steam  boilers.  In  uiariiie  bnilers  it 
is  usually  from  twelve  to  ei^'hteen  inoties. 

5.  Mining:  A  lode  or  portion  of  a  Wdo  let 
out  to  men  to  work  by  the  piece  or  by  a  fer- 
centage  of  the  output. 

6.  Music:  Musical  sounds  give  to  the  mind 
a  feeling  of  acuteness  or  gravity  according  to 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  vibrations 
producing  tliem  ;  hence,  the  former  are  called 
acute  or  high,  the  latter  grave  or  low.  The 
absolute  pitch  of  sounds  is  measured  by 
giving  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
which  produce  a  given  sound,  e.f7.,C=528; 
the  relative  pitch  of  sounds  is  described  by 
giving  the  ratio  of  vibrations  of  the  interval, 
e.g.,  a  fifth  is  2  :  3— that  is,  the  higher  sound 
fif  any  interval  of  a  fifth  gives  3  vibrations, 
whilst  the  lower  sound  in  the  same  time 
gives  2.  The  determination  of  fixed  pitch  is 
purely  arbitrary,  and  it  has  from  time  to  time 
undergone  great  variations.  In  England  W3 
have  a  high  i-oncert-piteli  C  =  about  540,  more 
or  less,  and  a  medium  pitch  C=:  about  52S; 
on  the  Continent  the  French  "diapason 
nomml,"  C  =  518,  is  being  largely  adopted. 

7.  Planes:  The  slant  of  a  plane-bit  in  itsstock, 

8.  Print. :  One  of  the  guide-pins  which,  in 
floor-cloth  printing,  answer  the  purpose  of 
ihe  register-point*}. 

9.  Stnvs:  Kake  or  inclination  of  the  face  of 
a  tooth. 

10.  Ship-building: 

(\)  The  pitch  of  the  paddles  ia  the  distance 
beiween  them,  measured  on  the  circle  which 
passes  through  their  centres.  It  is  commonly 
fn'iii  1*6  to  double  their  depth. 

(2)  The  pitch  of  a  propeller-screw  is  the 
length,  measured  along  the  axis,  of  a  complete 
turn.  A  gaining-pitnli  is  one  in  which  the 
pitch  gradually  increases  from  the  leading  to 
the  fuljciwiiig  edge. 

pitch-and-toss,  5.  A  game  played  by 
throwing  up  a  coin  anci  calling  heads  or  tails  ; 
hence,  to  play  pitch  ajul  toss  with  anything  = 
to  be  caielcss  or  wasteful  about  it  ;  to  play 
ducks  and  drakes. 

"To  jA^y pitch  and  ton  with  the  prorierty  of  tb« 
country."— «.  Eli-A  :  Felix  lIvU,  cli.  xIjl 

pitch-back  wheel,  s. 

Ilytlr.  Eng.  :  A  water-wheel  in  which  the 
water  is  turned  at  an  angle  with  its  direction 
in  the  fiume  before  reaching  the  buckets. 

pltoh-hlock,  s.  A  cushioned  seat  of  a 
concave  hemispherical  form,  In  which  sheet- 
metal  ware  is  held  wliile  being  chased. 

pitch-chain,  a.  A  chain  composed  of 
metitlic  pliifLS  bolted  or  riveted  together,  to 
Work  in  the  tcetli  of  whucls. 

pitch-circle,  pltch-Une,  0. 

Gearijig :  The  circle  of  contact  of  a  cog- 
wheel  which  meshes  with  a  corresponding 
cog-wheel  or  ratk. 

pitch- farthing,  pitch-penny,  ».   The 

Banie  as  CiitcK  tAUiiiiNo  (ij.v.). 

"  A  r.-iijilf  .i(  h/ilf-^rown  liuU  wpk  pUj-Ing  »t  pitch* 
/arVnn\;.'  —Ilnyhf* :  Tom  ttrown  at  Ox/orti,  c\\.  rlx. 

'pitch  field,  8.     A  pitched  battle. 
pitch  line.  ft.    [PiTcU'CiRCLE.] 
pitch  wheels,  s.  pi 
Cenring :  Toothed  wheels  In  machinery  or 
hi  a  train  working  together, 

pitch- work,  n. 

Mining:  Work  done  in  mines  by  men  who 
Work  on  tIh'  nrrangeuient  of  receiving  as  their 
pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  output. 

plt9h  (1),  r.(.    IPi-ivii  (1).  8.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  BiripJir,  coat,  or  cover  over  with 
pitch.    (Genesig  vi.  4.)     - 
•  2.  Fig. :  To  dark<n,  to  blacken,  to  olfscure. 


pit9h  (2).  *picche,  *plche  (pa.  t,  *  pighu, 
*  pihtf,  *py']tf,  pitched),  v.t.  &  i,  [A  weakened 
form  of  ;>(■(•;:  (1),  t'.  (q,.v.).] 

A*  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Languagt: 

*  1.  To  fix,  to  fasten. 

"  And  be  took  kwpI  tbnt  fro  the  roTddll  pUdiynffe 
[aJ!t'j«nt\  it  on  the  cruM."—  Wyclifa :  Cotooetua  ii. 

2.  To  fix  or  plant  in  the  groun<l,  as  a  stake 
or  pointed  instrument ;  to  fix  firmly. 

"  Sharp  stakes,  phickt  out  of  hoilKe-». 
They  pitched  In  the  ground  confusedly." 

ShaJceap. :  I  Henry  TI.,  L  L 

3.  To  set  in  orderly  arrangement. 

"There's  time  to  pitch  hoth  iuit  and  net." 

Scoa  :  nokrby,  lit  81, 

"i.  To  fix  or  set,  as  a  value  or  price. 

"Wheme  vulture  thought  doth   pitch  the  price  «o 
hiijh."  Shaketp. :   Venut  4  Adona,  SSI. 

5.  To  throw,  to  cast,  to  hurl,  to  ttjss,  to 
project ;  generally  with  some  definite  object : 
as,  To  fitch  a  quoit,  to  pilch  hay. 

*  6.  To  pass,  as  counterfeit  money.  (Slang.) 

"  They  vrere.  uo  doubt,  for  the  supply  of  different 
BinosherB.  to  be  pfused,  or  pitched,  as  the  term  ia, 
amoiiK  the  tradespeople  in  the  neighbourhood. "— 
Momhfj  Chronicle.  Oct.  13.  1958. 

7.  To  pave  or  face  with  stonework,  as  an 
embankment. 

8.  To  pave  roughly. 

"  Tlie  highway  ....  pitched  with  pebbles.*— Zf'«  'if 
A.  Wood.  July  in.  1^82. 

n.  Mitsic :  To  regulate  or  set  the  key-note  of. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  fix  or  pitch  a  tent  or  camp ;  to  encamp. 

"  t.^^haQ  with  his  brethren  pitched  in  the  mount  of 
Qileii>i."—Oenetii  xxxi.  25. 

2.  To  light,  to  settle  ;  to  come  to  a  state  of 
rest. 

3.  To  strike  or  tome  to  the  ground :  as,  The 
ball  pitched  half-way. 

4.  To  fall  headlong. 

"  Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  hend. 
He  qulvcr'd."  Dryd^n :  Pal.  A  A  rcUe.  Ul.  704. 

5.  To  fix  choice,  to  light,  to  happen.  (Fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon.) 

"  The  words  here  pitched  upon  by  me."— SuuC*  ; 
Sermoni,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

6.  To  rear,  as  a  horse. 


IL  Neut.  :  To  rise  and  fall,  as  the  bow 
and  stern  of  a  vessel  passing  over  waves. 

"  We  have  pitched  and  rolled,  rolled  and  pitched 
terribly."— Z)ai/i/  Telegruph,  Nov.  13,  1985. 

^  (1)  To  pitch  a  yam  :  To  tell  a  tale,  espe- 
cially a  nautical  one  or  one  bordering  on  the 
marvellous  ;  to  spin  a  yarn. 

"The  skipper  is  In  great  glee  to-nljiht;  he  pttchei 
hit  yams  with  gUBt<j.  ' — Vhamberi'a  Jvurnal,  July. 
1879,  p  368. 

(2)  To  jntch  into:  To  attack,  to  as.sault,  to 
abuse. 

"  Dr.  Bowles  was  indued  pitching  tnto  Uardy."^ 
ffope :  Stories  qf  .ich"ol  Life.  p.  122. 

(3)  To  pitch  it  strong:  To  act  or  speak  too 
warmly  ;  to  use  too  strong  language. 

"I  wonder  he  dlil  not  ovenio  it  then,  he  pitched  it 
so  stritri'j."— Dally  Telegraph.  Dt-c.  29.  189:,. 

*  (4)  Pitch  and  pay :  Pay  ready  money ;  cash 
down. 

"  The  word  Is  Pitch  and  vay  : 
IVuat  none."  ^hitketp.  •  Benrg  V.,  IL.  S. 

pit9hed.  prr.  jxir.  k  a.     [Pitch  (2),  v.] 

pitched  battle,  ».     [Battle,  s.] 

pitched  fascine,  .t.    [Fasci.ni:.] 

pitched  field.  .^.     A  pitched  battle. 
"  Oti  a  i<i!rh^d  jirhi  tlify  hivl  little  cbnnceagatnat 
\eUiTaun.'  —MiiC'iul.iy  :  Uitt.  Kng.,  ch.  XViU 

pitched-work.  s. 

Masonry :  Work  in  rubble  in  which  the 
blocks  are  pitcbi-d  or  tossed  int^i  place  with  a 
certain  degree  of  n  gularity,  so  as  to  bind  one 
another  in  place.  It  is  used  in  the  facing  or 
upper  courses  of  l)rf'ak waters,  the  slopi-s  of 
jetties,  and  on  Kimilar  niarituiio  cunstructiuns. 

pit9h'  or  (I),  s.    [Eng.  pitch  (2),  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  pitches  or  throws  ;  a  thrower. 

2.  A  point<-d  Instrument  for  piercing  the 
ground.    {Mortimer ;  Iliishandry.) 

pU9h'-er{2). '  plch-er, "  pyoh-er. "  pytoh- 

or,  5.  (O.  I'V.  ;uV/i-T,  piV/nVr,  from  I,ow  Ijit. 
pirurinin,  />imriH»i  —  a  goblt't,  a  bt'akrr,  from 
Or.  jSiKoc  Ihikos)—  an  earthen  wine-voHsel ;  ef. 
.Sp.  ti  port,  pichel  =  a  Uuikard ;  O.  Hal. 
pccchrro,  bicchirrf.  =;a  beaker. ) 


1.  Ord.  Lann. :  An  earthen  vessel,  with  » 
spout,  for  holding  liquids  ;  a  water-jug  or  Ja» 
with  ears. 

2.  Bot, :  A  fistular  green  body  occupying 
the  place  and  performing  the  functions  of  ft 
leaf,  and  closed  at  its  extieiiiity  by  an  oper- 
culum. It  is  the  modification  of  a  gland  at 
the  extremity  of  the  midrib.  It  charaeterizea 
the  Pitclier-p]ant(q.v.). 

IT  PitcTiers  have  ears:  A  pn)verbial  saying, 
warning  or  cautioning  one  that  there  may  l>e 
listeners  to  overhear.  LiUte  pitchers  have  long 
ears  signifies  that  cddldren  are  sharp  to  hear 
and  notice  what  is  said. 

"  Pltchfrt  har-f  eart.  and  I  have  many  ■erranta.'* 
Hk'tkfifi. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ir.  4 

pitcher-leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  Nepenthes  PhyllampJiora,  from  China. 

•  pitcher-money,  s.  Money  given  by 
the  swain  to  his  companions  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  visiting  his  sweetheart  at  all 
limes  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  custom 
still  lingers  in  the  West  Riding.  {Not4» 
£  Queries,  Sept.  17,  1859,  p.  239.) 

pitcher-plant,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Nepenthes  distilfatcnria,  the  best  known  of 
the  genus.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  pitcher  contains  water.  The  leave* 
are  oblong,  terminating  above  in  a  pitchei 
[PiTCHKR  (2),  2],  the  flowers  greenish-yellow. 
It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  was  introduced 
into  English  greenhouses  in  1789.  It  ia  now 
common  in  greenhouses. 

2.  Any  plant  with  &  pitcher-like  appendage, 
as  Utricularia,  Sarracenia,  Darlingtuuio,  and 
Cephalot  us  foil  icula  ris. 

3.  (Pi)  The  order  Nepenthaceae. 
pitcher-shaped,  a, 

Bot. :  Nearly  c;tmpanulate  but  more  con- 
tracted at  the  orifice,  with  an  erect  limb,  as 
the  corolla  of  VacciJiium  Myrtillus  ;  urceolato. 

pitch' -fork.  s.    [Eng.  pitch  (2),  s.,  and  fork.} 
L  Ordinnnj  Ijingnage : 

1.  A  farm-yard  fork  use*!  in  lifting  or  pitch* 
ing  hay,  sheaves  of  corn,  &c. 

2.  A  tuning-fork. 

U.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Bidens.    (Arnerican,'^ 

"  Bidens  or  pitch/orks,  as  the  boys  call  theio.''— 
Burroughs  :  f'epacton,  \t.  282. 

pit9h'-forlE.  V.t.    [Pitchfork,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  throw  or  lift  with  a  pitchfork. 

2.  Fig. :  To  throw  carelessly,  to  put  suddenly 
into  a  position,  without  regard  to  litness :  as. 
To  pitchfork  a  person  into  an  otfice. 

pit9h-i-ne8S.  s.     [Eng.  pitchy;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pitchy;  blackness, 

darkness. 

pit9h'-lng.  pr.  paT.^  a.,  &  s.    (Pitch  (2),  v."] 
A.  <t  B,  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.,:  (See 
the  verb). 
C»  As  substantivt : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  casting;  a  cast,  a 
pitch. 

2.  The  rough  paving  of  a  street  with  blocks 
of  stone,  as  opposed  U>  pavement  wltli  smooth 
slabs. 

"  Abenloen  rranite  .  .  .  preinkrcdforpftvliig.  or,  hK 
Ir  nft«n  CKlli^d,  pitching."— Jlayhew:  Jjondon  Labour, 
II.  2' A. 

IL  UydrauL-eng. ;  A  facing  of  dry  stone 
laiti  upon  a  bank  to  prevent  the  wear  by 
waves  or  currents. 

•  pitohing-penco,  s.pL  Money,  ordi- 
narily a  penny,  jwiid  for  the  privilege  of  pitch- 
ing or  8ettin;;'dowu  every  bag  of  corn  or  i>aok 
of  goods  in  a  fair  or  market. 

pitching -piece,  s. 

Carp.  :  The  piero  against  which  rest  the 
upper  ends  of  tlin  cairiage  ;  pieces,  notched 
lM)anlH  or  roti^hstrings,  supporting  the  steps 
of  a  Ktair.     An  apron-pieco. 

pitching  Stable,  s.  A  variety  of  Cornleh 

gi-nnii4'  UHed  for  paving. 

pltchlng-tool,  s. 

1.  \t'(iirhmaki)ig :  A  tool  used  In  placing 
wheels  between  tlie  plulci  of  a  watch. 

2.  Mining:  A  kind  of  pick  used  In  com 
menrlng  a  hole. 


bSH,  hS^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  oat,  90X1.  choms.  ^hin.  bonph ;  go,  gem ;  thin.  %hi»  :  sin.  af  ;  ozpoot,  ^enophon.  e^flst.   ph  =  C 
-olau,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon*  -slon  =  shi^ ;  -tlon,  -flon  =^  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sioua  =■  shua.    -ble,  -die,  Jlc.  =  h^  doL 
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pitchkettled— pitifully 


•  pit9h'-l£et-tled  (tied  as  eld),  a.  [Etym. 
of  first  element  doubtful ;  for  second,  cf.  Scotch 
kittled  =  puzzled.]    Puzzled,  bewildered. 

'*  He  wasM  thoroughly  pitchk'^ttltd  as  any  gwntle. 
man  calling  hiiusell  honnurjilile  wtll  cuuid  be."— 
Mortimer  Collins  :  Blacktmittt  A  Scholar,  lii.  ti 

plt9h'-pipc»  s.  (Eng.  pitch  (2),  8.,  and  pipe^ 
Music :  A  wooden  or  metal  pipe  nsed  for 
giving  the  pitch  ;  by  means  of  a  sliding  stopper 
ft  wooden  pipe  can  be  made  to  give  any  note 
within  an  octave  ;  small  metal  pipes  contain- 
ing a  free-reed  can  be  adjusted  to  any  sound 
in  an  octave  by  means  of  a  moveable  curve, 
adjusting  the  length  of  the  reed. 

pit9h'-8tone,  s.  (Eng.  pUck(l\  s.,  ands/07i«; 
Fr.  pierre  depoxx;  Ger.  peclistcin.'] 

Petrol. :  A  vitreous  rock  of  pitch-like  lustre 
and  imperfect  ronchoidal  fracture  ;  brittle. 
Analyses  indicate  tliat  it  is  probably  a  vitreous 
form  of  quartz-felsite,  or  of  trachyte.  Some- 
times porpliyritic  by  the  crystallization  of 
felspars  or  of  quartz.  Also  spherulitic,  the 
epherules  being  sometimes  of  large  size,  and 
presenting  a  fibro-radial  structure,  the  result 
of  a  partial  devitrifieation.  Frequently  en- 
closes microliths,  which  in  some  of  the  pitch- 
Btones  of  the  island  of  Arrau  are  grouped  in 
stellate  and  frond-like  forms.  Colour,  mostly 
blackish-green  or  dark  olive-green. 

pitchstone-felsite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  intermediate  between  the 
fiemivitreous  pitclistnnes  and  the  cryptocrys- 
talline  felsites,  and  found  associated  with  the 
former,  notably  near  Dresden. 

pitchstone-porpli3rry.  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  pitchstone  (q.v.)  in  whicli  quartz 
and  felspar  h;ive  irystalllzed  out  in  indivi- 
duals during  the  process  of  cooling. 

pit9li'-u-rim,  s.    [Pichurim.J 

plt$h'-y,  a.    [Eng.  pitch  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  pit<:lu 

2.  Smeared  or  covered  witli  pitch. 

•'  The  aides  convnilslve  .  ,  . 
Yawii'd  their  pitchti  neaini." 

Fitlconer :  SJiipwreck,  liL 

3.  Black,  dark, dismal,  pitch-dark.  {Blackie: 
Lays  of  the  Highlands,  p.  9.) 

pitchy  copper-ore,  s.    [Chrysocolla.] 

pitchy  iron-ore,  s,  IPitticite,  Stilp- 
NosinKRrrE.] 

pit'-coal,  fi.  fEng.  pit  and  coal."]  Coal  dug 
out  of  pits  or  mines  ;  mineral  coal. 

pit'-e-oiis,*plt-ous,  *pit-ouse,  'pyt-os, 

a.  [O.  Fr.  pite^LS  (Fr.  piteiix),  from  Low  Lat. 
pietosus  =  merciful,  from  Lat,  piftas  =  piety, 
mercy ;  Ital.  pietosOf  piatoso ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
piadoso.] 

1.  Exciting  or  causing  pity,  sorrow,  or  sym- 
pathy ;  sad,  lamentable,  mournful,  moving 
pity  or  compassion. 

"  So  BWeet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay." 

iSt'ofr ;  tau  of  the  Last  Mhittrel,  t1.  aS. 

*  2.  Feeling  pity,  compassion,  or  sympathy  ; 
compassionate. 

"Of  nature  curteise.  piteous,  and  of  a  free  and 
llberall  herte."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Vveernour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vl. 

*  3.  Pious,  devout,  religious. 

•'  For  the  Lord  can  del>Tiero  pUouie  (piot)  men  (ro 
tenitJiciouii.'— KV-?(/riS'  2  Petrr  \'t. 

*  i.  Mean,  paltry,  pitiful,  poor. 

"  Thj-  seed  phall  hnilt© 
The  serpent's  head  :  piieow  .iinends  ! " 

Miiron  :  p.  I..  X.  1,032. 

ptt'-e-ous-ly.  *  pit-e-ous-li,  '  pit-ous- 
ly,  "pyt-OS-lyche.a/fy.  [Eug.  piteous;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  piteous  manner ;  miserably  ;  so  as 
to  excite  pity  or  compassion  ;  pitiably. 

*  2.  Piously,  devoutly,  religiously. 

"  Lyne  suhreli  and  lustlie  and  piteotuU  [pii}  In  thii 
world."— M'l/clijfe;  Tj/te  ii. 

pit'-e-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  piteous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  piteous;  sad- 
ness, pitiableness. 

pit'-f^,  *  pitt-falle,  8.    [Eng.  pit,  ami/all] 

1.  Lit. :  A  pit  dug  and  slightly  covered,  into 
which  animals  or  men  fall  unexpectedly. 

"  Poor  bird,  thou  Mst  never  fear  the  net.  nor  Hrae, 
Tilt'  pi(/atl,  nor  the  gin.*'      Shalcsp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  trap  of  any  kind. 

•pit'-lto,  v.t.  [Pitfall,  s.]  To  lead  into  a 
pitfall ;  to  eiitiap,  to  ensnare. 

"  Full  of  crntik*  and  contradictions  and  pit/aUing 
diapeusea."— .l/j^frtM  ;  Doctrine  of  Divorce. 


pith,  •  pithe,  •  pyth.  •  pythe,  «.     [A.S. 
pidha,  cogii.   with   Dut.  pit;   O.  Dut.  pitte; 
Low  Ger.  pfdilill  =  pith.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

(2)  Marrow. 

2.  Figuratively ; 

Q)  Essence,  chief  part,  quintessence ;  essen- 
tial point  or  matter. 

"  Yoa  mark'd  ni>t  what's  the  pith  of  alL" 

Shakesp, .   Tamitiy  of  the  Shrevf,  t  L 

(2)  Strength,  force,  might. 

*'  Yoar  strensth  exerce,  and  pytAU  •chaw." 

Q.  Dov'rt'U  :  rirj/i? ;  ^neiU.  p.  2S8. 

^  Still  in  use  in  Scotland  in  this  sense. 

(3)  Energy,  cogency  ;  concentration,  close- 
ness and  vigour  of  thought  and  style. 

*  (4)  Weight,  moment,  importance. 
■'  Enterprises  of  great  pitfi  and  moment," 

Shaketii. :  Hamlet,  111.  1. 

n.  Bot, :  A  cellular  and  more  or  less  spongy 
substance  occupying  the  centre  of  a  stem  or 
shoot,  but  not  of  a  root ;  medulla. 

pith-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  HerminieTa  elaphroxylon.  The  light 
tops  are  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  float  them 
across  the  Nile. 

pith,  v.t.  [Pith,  s.]  To  sever  the  spinal  cord 
of :  as,  To  pith  a  frog. 

pxt'-head,  s.  [Eng.  pit,  and  Jtead."]  The  sur- 
f;\ce  of  the  ground  at  the  mouth  of  a  pit  or 
mine. 

"To  riddle  the  coal  before  sending  It  to  thepttAead." 
^Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  3,  IMi. 

pith-ec-Sn'-thro-pi,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  tti^kos 
Qiithikos)  =  an  ape,  and  avOptomri  {anthropos) 
=  a  man.] 

Biol  :  Ape-men  ;  ape-like  men ;  the  twenty- 
first  stage  in  Haeckel's  scheme  of  evolution, 
connecting  the  Anthropoid  Apes  with  Man. 

"These  A\ie-like  men.  or  Pithecanthropi,  very  j^rcb- 
ab1v  existed  towards  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  pern nl. 
They  originated  out  of  the  Man-like  Apes,  or  Antbro- 
poides.  by  I»ecoiiiiiig  completely  babituate<l  to  an 
upriicht  walk,  aud  oy  tlie  corresponding  stronger 
differenti.'ition  of  both  jvurs  of  legs.  The  fore-hand 
of  the  Anthropiiidea  iiec^ine  the  human  hand,  their 
hinder  hand  l>ecaiiie  a  foijt  for  walking  .  ,  ,  They  did 
not  possess  the  real  and  chivf  cliaracteriiitic  of  man. 
namely,  the  articulate  human  laii^juage  of  words,  the 
corresijontliiij  development  of  a  higher  consciouanesa. 
and  the  fonnatioa  of  ideaa."— ffa«cA;«i  :  Mist.  Crtadon 
fEng.  ed.).  U.  293. 

pi-the'-^i-a,  5.    [PiTHEcus.l 

Zool. :  Saki  (q.v.) ;  a  genus  of  Pitheciinje 
(q.v.),  with  the  characters  of  the  sub-family, 
but  having  the  tail  long.  Tliere  are  seven 
species,  from  the  equatorial  forests  of  South 
America.  *'  In  the  rounded  contour  of  the 
frontal  region,  Pithecia  itresents  great  re- 
semblance to  man."    (^Mivart.) 

pi-the-9i-i'-nSB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pithecU,a); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  a»^.  suff.  -intc] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cebidae.  [Platy- 
RHiKA.)  u.  |,  incisors  inclined  outwards;  tail 
iiever  prehensile.  Two  genera,  Pithecia  and 
Brachyurus. 

pi-the'-coid,  a.  [Gr.  Trc'dntos  (pithekos)  =  an 
ape,  and  fl5os  (eidos)=  form,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Pithecus 
(q.v.),  or  the  higher  Apes. 

pithecoid-theory,  s. 

Biol.  :  The  theory  tliat  man  has  evolved 
from  tiie  lower  animals ;  the  Darwinian  theory. 
{Haeckel.) 

pX-theco-lo'-hjf-um,  a.  [Gr.  irieijKo^(pithc- 
kos)=.an  ape,  a  monkey,  and  AojSos  (lobos)^ 
a  lobe.] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  Acaciefe.  Pithecohbium 
gummiferum,  a  native  of  Brazil,  yields  a  guui 
resembling  giim  Senegal.  P.  Saman,  a  native 
of  Jamaica,  and  P.  dulce,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
have  been  introduced  into  India,  and  are 
extensively  planted  as  ornamental  trees  of 
rapid  growth.  The  former  exudes  a  clear 
yellow  gum.  The  p'dp  of  tlie  latter  is  edible; 
the  tree  also  furnishes  nn  oil.  A  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  P.  bigemimim,  an  Indian  tree, 
is  given  in  the  East  against  leprosy  and  for 
the  development*  of  the  hair.  P.  lohatum, 
from  Pegu  and  Tenasserim,  exudes  a  black 
gum. 

t  pi-the'-ciis,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  from  Gr,  vCOtjko^ 
(pitiiecus)  =  an  ape.] 
Zool, :  A  synonym  of  Simla  (q.v.). 


•pith' -fill,  *pith'-fiill,  a.  [Eng.  pUh; 
•/ul{l).l  Full  of  pith  ;  pithy.  {Browne  :  Bri- 
tannia a  Past.^  IL  4.) 

pith'-i-ly,  ady.  {Eng.  pithy:  -ly.]  In  a  pithy 
manner;  with  concentrated  force,  energy,  or 
cogency  ;  with  sententious  brevity. 

"Thequenes  tnalestie  .  .  .  answered  to  him  meraey- 
}onBpithHff."—Fabifan:  Queen  Elita^eth  {aix.  LUSt. 

pith'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pithy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pithy  ;  concentrated 
force,  energy,  or  cogency  ;  sententious  brevity. 

"  His  pithinette  In  uttering."— Spenjw:  Bptst.toMaU' 

ter  Barvei/. 

*  pith'-less,  a.    [Eng.  pith;  -less,} 

1.  Destitute  of  strength  ;  weak  ;  wantinj; 
strength ;  feeble. 

"  Some  dot.\rd  In  bis  ptthlest  years." 

Dryden     DuJce  of  Guite,  1 1. 

2.  Wanting  in  energy,  force,  or  cogency. 

pit'-hole,  s.  [Eng.  pit,  and  Aole.]  A  small 
hollow  or  depression  in  tlie  flesh  caused  by  a 
pustule  of  smallpox. 

"  To  keep  her  fn^^e  from  pUh<^ei.''—B*aum.  4  tlM. 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.  ii.  L 

*  pith'-soxne,  a.  [Eng.  pith;  -«oni<.]  Strong, 
robust. 

"  r^eaide  her  plthiome  health  uid  vigooi,"— Black- 
mere  ;  Clara  Vaughan,  ch,  luL 

pxth'-y,   *  pith-le,  *  pyth-thy,  a.    [Eng. 

pith;  -y.] 

L  Lit.:  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  abound- 
ing with  pith, 

"  And  th'  elder's  pithf  stem.*  PhiUpt :  CVd«r. 

n.  Figuratively : 
*  I.  Strong,  powerful. 

"  The  pithie  perauasions  of 
Trant.  More'i  Utopia,  p.  19. 

2.  Forcible,  energetic  ;  having  concentrated 
force  and  energy  ;  seutentious. 

"  In  the  concl&e  and  pithy  stUe  of  hlB  Darr&tloD."— 

Eustace  :  Italj/,  voL  iv.  (Diss.) 

3.  Using  energetic  and  sententious  language : 
as,  &  pithy  writer. 

pit'-i-a-We,  *  pit-y-a-ble,  a,  [Fr.  pitoy. 
able.]  Deserving  of  or  exciting  pity;  t»>  be 
pitied;  piteous,  miserable,  Siid,  lamentable. 

"A  pining  at  once  pitiatttfi  aud  ludlcroua"— ifo- 
eau!ay  :  Eiit.  Eng.,  ch.  kii. 

pit'-i-g.-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pitiable;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pitiable ;  piteouB- 
ness. 

pit'-i-a-hly,  adv.  [Eng.  pitiab(U);  'ly.)  In 
a  pitiable  manner  or  degree  ;  piteously ;  bo  as 
to  excite  pity  or  compassion. 

pit'-ied,  pa.  par.  or  a,     [PiTV,  v.] 

*  pit'-ied-ljr,  •  pit-tied-ly,  adv.     [Eng. 

pitied;  -ly.]     Pitiably,  lamentably,  piteously. 
"  He  is  properly  and  pittied};/  to  be  counted  alone. "-« 
Feltham  :  Retolvet,  pt  IL,  rea,  69. 

pit'-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  pity;  -er.]  One  who  pitiee 
or  compassionates. 

pif-i-ful.  *  pit-i-full. a.   [Eng.  pUy;  -fuHr).} 

1.  Full  cf  pity,  tender-hearted,  compassion- 
ate, tender,  kind. 

"  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  tt  then," 

Shalu-tp  .  Richani  lit.,  L  1 

2.  Exciting  feelings  of  pity  or  compassion  ; 
pitiable,  sad, lamentable;  tf»  be  pitied,  piteous. 

"''Tis  stranga,'  observed  the  Solltmry.  'strange 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  th.in  fitifii!.' " 

iVordtuMrth :  Exntrsion,  vt 

3.  To  be  pitied  for  its  smallness.  meanness, 
or  insignificance;  paltry,  mean,  insignificant^ 
contemptible. 

"I  should  be  a  pitifui  lady  ! "— Sfei***^.  .•  Marry 
Wives,  iii.  3. 

*pltifQl-hearted,  a.  Compassionate, 
tender-hearted.    {ShaJ:esp.:  1  Hc),ry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

pit'-i-fill-l3^,  adv.    [Eng.  pitijul ;  -Zy.J 

1,  In  a  pitiful  or  pitying  manner ;  with  pity 
or  compassion. 

"As  yoa  are  great,  be  pitifulty  eood." 

Sha\eip. :  Timon,  III.  S. 

*2.  In  a  pitiable  manner,  wretchedly,  sadly, 
piteously  ;  in  a  way  or  degree  to  excite  pity 
or  compassion. 

'■5o  they  beat  thsm  pitifunii.''—Bun]/an  :  PUffrtm't 

Pro-jress,  i. 

3.  Contemptibly,  paltrily 

■*  Thnee  men.  who  give  themselve*  airs  of  bnvery  on 

reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others  may  behav* 
the  most  pitifullj/  In  their  ^^u.'— Richardson: 
Clarissa. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5l« 
«r„  w6re»  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o?  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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plt-i-ful-nSss,  5.  fEng.  pitiful;  -ness,}  The 
quality  or  state  uf  being  pitiful. 

"  Zelinaoc'a  Txlour  Id  conquering,  utd  pUf/idntit  la 

pATdn\iag.'—flidneg  :  a  rcidia. 

pir-i-less.  *plt-tl -lease,  a.  fEng.  pity; 
■lets,} 

1,  Destitute  of  pity ;  unmoved  by  feelings 
of  pity  or  compassion  ;  merciless,  ujifeelin;;. 
hani  -  lieartetl,  applied  hnth  to  jxTsons  and 
things.    (Longfelhw:  Building  of  the  Ship.) 

•2.  Unpitied.  (Davifs:  Wittes  Pilgrimagr, 
Big.  G.  1.) 

pft'-i-less-ljf,  adv.  (Eng.  pitiless;  -fy.l  In 
a  pitiKss  manner,  without  pity,  mercilessly. 

pit'-i-lC3S-nesS.  ».  fEng.  pmh^;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  sute  of  being  pitiless  ;  merci- 
less nesu. 

plt-ka^r^d'-ite.  s.      [After   PitkarandO), 

Finktmi,  «  here  found  ;  sufT.  -ite  {Min.).'\ 

Mill.:  An  altered  pyroxene  (q. v.).  Occurs 
In  leek-green  crystals,  with  tlbraus  stniLtuie. 
Analyses  are  discordant. 

pif-man,  s.    (Eng.  pit,  and  man,] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  works  in  a  mine  or 
pit,  as  in  coal-mining,  sawing  timber,  &c. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Mnch.  :  The  rod  whirh  conneets  a  rotary 
with  a  reciprocating  oliject,  as  that  which 
couples  a  crank  with  a  saw-gate,  orasteani- 
pistnn  with  its  crank-shaft.  So  called  from 
tlie  lower  man  of  a  pair  who  worked  in  a  \At 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  saw. 

2.  Mining:  Ttie  man  in  charge  of  the  drain- 
nge-pumps  in  a  pit  or  shaft. 

pi'-to,  s.  [Cf.  Sp.  pito  =  a  whistle,  a  wnnd- 
pecker,  an  Indian  bug.)  A  kind  of  beer  made 
from  the  fermented  seeds  of  the  maize. 

Pi'-tot  (ftnal  (  silent),  $.  [From  the  inventor 
of  the  tuhe.)    (See  compound.) 

Pltot's  tabe,  s. 

Hydra tilivs :  An  instrument  designed  to 
measure  tlie  velocity  of  running  water.  It 
consists  of  a  tube  bent  below,  the  curved 
portion  being  placed  under  water  and  a 
graduated  scale  to  note  how  high  the  water 
rises  in  the  tube. 

'pitoas,  a.    [PiTEoua.1 

•  plt-OUS-ly,  adi\     [FlTEODSLY.] 

pi-to^-ine,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.  pitvy(a),  &nA  Eng. 
fluff,  -ine.] 

Chem. :  Peretti's  name  for  an  alkaloid  which 
he  obtdned  from  China  pitoya.  It  lias  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  is  aolublo  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  100',  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  volatilizes  in  very  bitter 
vapours,  which  condense  in  prismatic  crystals. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  febrifuge. 

pit-p&n,  a.  [Native  word.]  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  canoe,  used  for  thn  navigation  of 
rivers  and  lagoons  in  Central  America. 

pit'-p&t.  (uU.  lA  reduplication  of  po^.J  Pita- 
pat.   {BenJonson:  King  Charlts.) 

pif -ta,  #.  tl-atinised  by  Vicillot  In  1816.  from 
Telcgu  pitta  —  a  small  bird.] 

Ornith. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Pittidpe.  About  fifty  species  have  been  de- 
8crib*Ml.  They  are  binls  of  brilliant  and 
strongly  contrasted  plumage,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  jay  to  that  of  a  lark,  i>f  terres- 
trial  habit,  with  feeble  power  of  flight.  In 
many  of  the  forma  there  Is  little  or  no  ex- 
ternal dilfereiice  betwern  the  sexes.  Prof, 
Newton  consiilfrs  them  "survivors  of  a  some- 
what ancient  and  lower  type  of  Passerines." 

pit'  tak-C^l,  *.    fAtt.  Or.  mrra  (pi(to)=  pitch, 

and  »caA6«  {kalos)  =  beautiful.] 

C/i'TTi. ;  A  blue  substance,  with  a  bronze-like 
lustre,  of  unknown  composition,  disrovered 
by  Ueiclicnl>ach,  in  the  oil  produeed  by  the 
distillation  of  wooil-tar.  It  haa  l)asic  charac- 
ters, ia  tisteless,  inotlorous,  insoluldo  In 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  not  volatile 
without  decomposition.  lU  aeid  solutituis 
are  reddish,  but  when  diffUacd  in  water  it  has 
a  greenish  tint. 

pit -tan90.  "  pit  ance.  •  pit-annco, 
•  pyt  ance,  ■«.  1  Vr.  pHancf,  a  won!  ordoul.t- 
ful  origin  :  cf.  Sp.  iiHan2a  =  a  piManre,  a 
salary  ;  Ital.  pietnuza  =a  pittance,  a  portion  ; 
Low  Ij;it,  j)/c(rtnfia  =  a  pittance,  a  monk's 


allowance,  from  picta,  the  name  of  a  small 
coin  issued  by  the  Counts  of  Poitiers  (moneta 
comitum  Pictavtnsium).'] 

*  I.  An  allowance  of  food  given  to  monks  In 
a  mon.istery. 

2.  An  allowance  of  food  bestowed  in  charity ; 
a  charitable  gift,  a  dole. 

"TlieyhaTe  beeaeallowinl  onlf  a  \>ooTt  piftunet  at 
Adftm'a  »!«."— /»TV»tn«  ;  Tr«ach«r^  *  OUIouaUy,  pt  IL. 

p.  33. 

3.  A  small  or  poor  livelihood. 

"fShcliriiln'd 
By  apLnntog  bemp.  Apttlftnce  (■•r  herself,* 

WortistDorlh  :  Kxrurtion,  blc.  L 

4.  A  very  small  portion  allowed,  assigned, 
or  earned. 

•  5.  A  very  small  portion  or  quantity. 

"Tliesiiinll  pittance  of  lenniing  they  received  ftt  tlie 
imlvereity."— ifwift :  MiKelianies. 

"pit'-tan-yer,  •  plt-tatm-ceere,  a.    [O. 

Fr.  pitancier,  from  Low  Lat.  jntanctaria,  pit- 
anciarijis.]  Tlie  officer  in  a  monastery  who 
distributed  the  pittance  or  allowance  of  food  ; 
a  manciple. 

pitt-^'-ph^It.  s.    [Gt.  TTirra  (pitta)  = -pitch, 

and  Eng.  asphnlt.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Phtolium  and  Aa- 
PHALTUM  (q.v.), 

pit'~ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Pit  (1),  v.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Marked  mth  little  hollows  : 

as,  pitted  with  smallpox. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  numerous  small  shallow 
depressions  or  excavations,  as  the  seed  of 
Pas  si  flora. 

pitted -canal,  s.    [Pone-CANAX^  ] 

pltted'Cells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  C»'lls  with  pits.    {Tbacheideb.} 
pitted- deposits,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Deposits  or  layers  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  a  ceil  which  liave  in  them  orilices 
reaching  down  to  the  primary  membrane,  so 
as  to  constitute  pits  inside  the  cell.  Tbcy 
occur  in  wood  or  liber  cells,  the  pith,  bark, 
and  cells  of  the  parenchyma  of  leaves.  Called 
also  porous  deposits. 

pltted-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  A  series  of  large  pitted  tubes,  occur- 
ring in  most  woods,  except  that  of  the  Coni- 
fene.  Sometimes  called  bothrenchyma,  but 
the  latter  designation  is  not  sufticiently 
specific.  Bordered  pits  (pita  surrounded  by 
a  broad  rim)  occur  in  Coniferar,  and  in  the 
walls  of  the  pitted  ducts  of  Oicotyledons. 

*  pit'-ter,  t'.i.  &  (.    [A  variant  of  patter  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  miirmar,  to  patter,  to 
makep  gentle  noise. 

'•  VThtti  ii'iB  pitterln!;  ^n&mH  nn  low  mid  thin." 
(iremu:  J^nylith  Pamaaut. 

B.  Trans. :  To  fritter  away,  to  waste  by 
degrees  for  no  purpose. 

"  A  force  shnuld  b«  coiioentmted.tnBtead  of  pittertnff 
it  away  in  dribl>l»jt«."— flo«t6ay  Ttilrffraph,  F«b,  •).  IH59. 

pit'-ti-^ite,  s.  [Gr.  TrtTTtfw  ipittizo)  =  pitch- 
like ;  sufl.  -ite  (A/ta.);  Ger.  pittizit.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  found  In  old 
mines  in  Saxony.  Hardness,  2  to  3;  sp.  gr. 
2"2  to  2"5  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  yellowish, 
blood-red.  brown ;  translucent  to  opatpie. 
Analyses  vary,  but  the  composition  appears  to 
be  a  liydrous  arsenate,  with  a  sulphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

pit'-ti  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat-  pitt(a);  Lat. 
f- ni.  pi.  adj.  suir.  -ida;.] 

Omitk. :  Old- World  Ant-Thrushes,  a  family 
of  Mesomyodi,  orSongless  Biixls,  closely  allied 
to  the  Pt,eroptoe!iid;e  (q.v.).  There  are  four 
genera:  Pittii,  Eucichia,  Hydrornis,  and  Mel- 
ampitta.  Most  obuiuiant  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, attaining  their  maximum  of  beauty  and 
variety  In  Borneo  atid  Sumatra,  whence  tliey 
diminish  In  numbers  in  every  direction. 

'  pit'-ti  kin^,  intrrj.  [See  d.'f.]  A  diminu- 
tive rif  pity,  used  (in  conjunction  with  'ods=. 
God's)  as  an  exclamation. 

•"OdA pittUint /  can  Itboiilx  inllnTstT'' 

Shnkruip. ;  Ci/inttfiine.  Iv.  1. 

pit'-tin-itO,  «.     (Gr.  vCrrtVit^  {pitliims)  =  of  or 

from  pitch  ;  inff.  ■ite{Min.);  Ger.  piitinern,} 
Min,  :  The  same  as  Eliasite  (q.v.). 

•  pU'  tite.  s.     [Rng.  pit;  -itt.]    A  frequenter 

of  the  pits  of  theatres  ;  one  seated  in  the  pit 
"Til*  'kixI"'  In  tho  gnllcry  for  one*  In  the  jrnr 
M«nrt«>.l  tliclr  AJtcviidiiticy  ov«  ill*  pittttM."—DaUif 
Ti'lt-jraph,  Dec  -ii,  l8Wi. 


pit  -ti-zite, «.    [PiTnciTE.) 

•  pit -tie-p&t-tle,  v.t.     [An  Imitative  word.] 
To  talk  uunnatiingly ;  to  eliatter. 


pit-tO'-U-iim,  «.  [Or.  fpirra  (pata)  =  pitch, 
and  l^t,  ole\im  =  oiL] 

Miiu  :  Dana  adopts  this  name  for  a  group  of 

hydrocarbons,  whn-h  have  the  common  for- 
mula, CnHaa  =  carbon.  85'71  ;  hvdrogen, 
14-20  =  100.  Sp.  gr.  0-7&toO-S4.  they  are 
liquids,  and  are  contained  in  all  fVee-flowing 
petroleums.  C.  M.  Warren  has  det<rminea 
four  species  as  native  :  (1)  Prcalvlene  (Htity- 
lene),  formula,  CioH-^;  (-)  Endt'catyleue 
(Margnrylene).  formuli.  CuU-«  ;  (3)Dodeeaty- 
lene  (Lauryl-ne),  formula,  OijUoi ;  (4)  De- 
catrityleue  (Coclnylene),  formula,  CjsHng. 

pit-to -spbr-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ptOa- 
si)Of{um);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot. :  Pittosporads ;  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
ous  Exogeus,  alliance  Berberales.  trees  or 
shrubs  with  single,  alternate,  exstipulate, 
entire,  or  serrated  leaves,  and  axillarj'  or  ter- 
minal flowers.  S'-pals  and  petals  each  four  or 
five,  generally  free  ;  stamens  live ;  ovary  single, 
two  or  more  celled  ;  style  one;  stigmas  equal 
in  rmmber  to  the  placentas;  fruit  capsular 
or  berried,  many  seeded.  Chiefly  Australian 
plants,  but  also  found  in  China,  Japan,  Africa, 
&c.  Known  genera  twelve,  species  seventy- 
eight.    (Lindley.) 

pit'-to-spor-ad,  s.    [PiTTospoaACE-e.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Lindley's  English  name  for  the 
order  Pittospuraceie. 

pit-tos'-por-um,  s.   [Att.  Gr.  mTTa(piita)  = 

pitch,  and  an-dpo?  (sporos)=  a  seed  ;  so  named 
because  the  seeds  are  covered  with  a  resinous 
pulp.] 

Bnt. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pittrtsporaceae. 
Natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cliina, 
Japan,  &c.  More  than  twenty  species  liave 
been  iutroduced  iuto  onr  couservaturios.  The 
Lark  of  PiUosponim  2'ohira  has  a  rcsinoua 
Buietl. 

pi-tu'-S-ta,  s.    [Lat.]    Phlegm,  mucus. 

pi  tu'-i-tar-^,  a.  [Lat.  pituita=ph\egm.} 
Containing  mucus. 

pituitary-body,  *pltaltary-gland,s. 

Anat. :  A  small  reddish-gray  mass  divided 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lobe,  and  oc- 
cupying the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Formerly  called  the  pituitary-gland,  frotn  the 
erroneous  V»elief  that  it  discharged  mucus 
Into  the  nostrils. 

pituitary-fossa,  s. 

Anat.:  A  deep  pit  enclosing  the  pituitary 

body.    Crtllttl  also  llie  Sella  turcica, 

pituitary-membrane,  <. 

Aual. :  A  membrane  lininjjtho  cavities  of  tha 
nose.  Called  also  the  Schnetderiun  membrane. 

•  pit'-u-ite.  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  pittiita.] 
riile^'in,  mucus.  (Arhuthnot:  On  AtiTtientSt 
cli.  vi.) 

pi-tu'-if-toiis,  a.  [Fr.  pituiteux;  Lat.  pituU 
tosu^,  from  pitnita  =■  phlegm;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
pitiiito.'so.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling  mu- 
cus ;  full  of  nmeus  ;  discharging  mucus. 

"SuchiUAlMUiid  wltli  pituittmsKud  'vntry  bumooilk 
—Broienv:  i'ulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  Iv..  clu  xiL 

pi' -tils,  ».    (Or.  jTiTu?  {pitui)  —  a  pine  tree.) 
I'alfTohot.  :  A  genus  of  Conifene.    Two  aro 
from  the  Carl>oniferous  roca.>of  Berwickshire. 
[Pit  vs.  J 

pit'-i^,  *  pit-e,  •  pit-ee,  •  pyt-e,  ».     [a 

l-'r.  pite,  pitt't  (Fr.  pitie),  (Voni  Lat.  pietaUv^ 
aceus.  of  piftas  =  piety  (q.v.).J 

*  1.  Piety,  religion,  dovontness,  gndlinc«s. 

"Whnt  mniirr  iitrtib«houvth  It  you  to  tw  In  ho-tU 
lhiyiiKi-"«ii.l/.ir^«(/.irMri6t(ji  —  ir^rfi/f*,- 2  /V/«rllt 

2.  A  feeling  for  the  sulferings  or  distress  of 
another;  comj'assion,  commiseration,  sym- 
pathy, fellow-feeling. 

•■  n 

Fny.. 

3.  A  cause,  ground,  or  subject  for  pity;  ft 
cjuise  of  grief  or  regrt<t. 

"  It  U  ft  pity  tti«t  we  ATD  not  u  fbml  of  tnnte  oth«r 
pnrUiof  ft  ■o](ll«r'«  builtirM."— V.irduAijr ;  MiA  Kng., 

c)i   xlv. 

^  In  this  Hcnse  the  wonl  nmv  liaro  a  plural 
as.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  ho  did  nut  do  so. 
"4.  A  call  or  prayer  for  pity.  {Hcaum.it  FUt.) 


tSiU  b^ :  poUt.  j6^l :  cat,  90II,  chorus,  fhin.  bon^h ;  go.  ^cm  :  thin,  (his :  sin.  as  ;  oxpcot,  Xenophon.  exist.     Ins. 
-Olan,  -tian  -  slian.    -tion,  -sion  -  shiin  ;  -(ion,  -^lon  =  zhiin.    -olous.  -tlous.  -slous     shus.     bio.  -dlo.  &c  =:  b^l,  d^l- 
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pJt'-Jr,  v.t.  &  i.    IFr.  pitoyer.]    [Pity,  s.] 

A.  Ti-ansitive: 

1.  To  feel  pity  or  compassion  for  or  towards  ; 
to  grieve  for;  to  sympatliize  with;  to  coin- 
misei-at*.  to  com  passionate. 

"  We  often  pit;/  tho«o  who  hnvt  no  pity  upon  them- 
ielvea."— Cofla/i .'  On  the  Poisiom.  vol.  L.  ch.  ii.  i  3. 

* 2.  To  excite  pity  or  compassion  in;  to 
move  to  pity.    (Used  impersonally.) 

••  It  would  pilv  a  man's  heart  to  heHr  that  1  hear  of 
the  state  ot  C*^\>n<ig&.'— Latimer. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  feel  or  show  pity  ;  to  be 
compassionate.    (Pope:  Homer;  hiud  v.  689.) 

pit'-f -ins*  P^'  P<^^'  or  a.    [Pity,  v.] 
pit'-f-ine-l^,  adv.     lEng.  pitying : -ly.]    In 
a   pityiii;::   or  compassionate  manner;  with 
pity  or  compassion  ;  compassionately. 

pit-y-ri'-a-sis,  s.  (Gj*.  n-iTupia<ris  (,piturUisis), 

fruin  TTtTvpoc  (pituron)  =  bran.] 

Pathol :  A  genus  of  skin  diseases,  order 
Bquamffi.    [DandriffO 

plt'-^-rSid,  n.  [Gr.  mrvpov  (pituron)  =■  bran, 
and  ei6os  (ndos)  =  appearance.)  Resembliug 
bran ;  bran-like. 

pi'-tya,  s.     [Gr.  TTtTv?  (pitns)  =  a  pine-tree.] 
pala'ohot. :  A  genns  of  Coiiiferae,  with  many 
species,  fiora  the  Tertiary  lignite. 

^ji,  adv.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  plus.] 

M-usic:  More;  a  word  prefixed  to  another  to 
Intensify  or  strengthen  its  meaning  :  as,  piu 
allegro  =  faster,  piu  forte  =  louder,  &c. 

pi'U'-ma,  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

Fabric  :  Amixei?  fabric  of  light  texture  used 
for  men's  coats.    {Sijnvwnd^.) 

piv'-6t,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  piva  =  a.  pipe,  fVom 
Low  Lett.  pipa=  a.  pipe  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  pivolo  = 
ft  peg  or  pin.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit,  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

••Wheu  a  man  dances  on  the  rope,  the  body  Is  ft 
»*lgbt  balanced  OD  ita  feet,  sa  upon  two  pieot*."—f>ry- 
den  :  Dufrttnon. 

2.  Fig. :  That  on  which  any  important 
Blatter  turns  or  depends ;  a  turuing-point. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  short  shaft  or  pintle  on  which  a  body 
oscillates  or  revolves. 

(2)  A  bearing-pin  of  a  small  shaft. 

2.  Mil. :  The  same  as  Pivot-man  (q.v.). 

8.  IVatchmaking :  A  journal  at  the  end  of  an 
ftibor. 

plvot-bolt,  s. 

Ordn. :  The  axis  of  horizontal  oscillation.  A 
traversing  platform  passing  through  the  pivot 
transom  and  the  front  sleeper  of  the  platform. 

pivot -bridge,  s.  One  form  of  swing- 
Iridge,  wliich  moves  on  a  vertical  pivot 
beneath  its  mid-length. 

pivot-gearing,  s. 

Gearing  :  Cog-wheels  so  arranged  that  the 
axis  of  the  driver  may  be  shifted,  to  allow  the 
machine  to  be  set  in  any  direction  from 
the  power. 

pivot-gun,  s. 

Ordn.  :  A  gun  mounted  on  a  carrfage  which 
may  be  revolved  so  as  to  sweep  all  iioints  of 
the  compass.  Usually  emplnyed  on  ship- 
board, but  sometimes  in  fortifications. 

pivot-man,  s. 

Mil. :  The  ffifficer  or  man  on  the  flank  of  a 
line  of  soldiers  on  whom  the  rest  of  the  line 
Wheels. 

pivot-tootb,  s. 

Ikuiiil :  An  artificial  crown  attached  to  the 
jo^i  of  a  natural  tooth,  a  pin  occupying  the 
neivc- canal. 

pi  vet- transom,  s. 

Ordn. :  The  front  member  of  the  chassis. 

plV-ot-al,  a.  {Eng.  pivot;  -a?.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pivot;  constituting 
that  on  which  anything  turns. 

"Christianity  itself  stands  at  apipotal  point  in  the 
centui  led."— 5cr»6ntrr'(  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  100. 

pi-war'-rJe,  s.  [S.  Amer.  Ind.]  A  sharp, 
disaj^reeable,  intoxicating  beverage  prepared 
by  tifie  natives  of  South  America  from  cassava. 


pity— placd 


pix,  s.    [Pvx,  5.) 
pix,  v.t.    [Pyx,  v.] 

pix'-y,  s.  [Piob.  for  pucksy,  ft-om  puck  (q.v.).] 
A  fairy,  an  elf. 

"  If  Insplrntion  shoald  her  Aid  refuse 
To  liiiii  who  takesa/^fxy  lor  a  muse."* 
Byron :  Stigluh  Bardt  A  Scotch  lieviewtrt. 

plzy-led,  a.    Led  by  fairies,  bewildered. 

"  Ttxee pixy  Jed  in  Popish  piety." 

CiabiTu:  Divine  GUmptei.p.  7S. 

pixy-ring,  s.    A  fairy-ring  or  circle. 

pixy-seat,  s.  One  of  the  entangled  knots 
in  horses'  manes. 

pixy -Stool,  s.  A  toadstool;  specif., 
Chantarellus  cibarius. 

•pize,  s.  [Poise.)  An  annoying  or  awkward 
circumstance  ;  a  nuisance;  often  used  inter- 
jectionally. 

pizz-i-ca'-to  (zz  as  ts),  adv.     [Ital.] 

Miisic  (Lit.  =  pinched)  :  A  dir.-'-linn  to  play- 
ers on  bowed  instruments  to  produce  tlie  tone 
by  plucking  the  string  with  the  iiuger,  instead 
of  using  the  bow. 

piz'-zle,  5.  [A  dimin..  from  piss  (q.v.).]  The 
male  organ  of  generation  ;  the  penis. 

plac-a-bil'-i-ty,  pla-ca-bil'-i-ty,  s.  (Lat. 

placaliiitas,  from  pkicabilis  =  placable  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  jdnrabilitL]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
placable  ;  placableness. 

"Placability  is  no  lyttell  parte  of  bcnlpiitle."— 
E!]/ot :  Uoeernour.  hk.  ii.,  ch.  vt 

plac'-a-ble,  pla'-ca-ble,  a.  [Lat.  placa- 
bUis, 'from  p/aco  =  to  appease ;  Fr.  placable; 
lUl  placabile ;  Sp.  vlacable.]  Capal.le  of  being 
appeased ;  ready  or  willing  to  be  appeased ; 
willing  to  forgive  or  coudone. 

"Methought  I  wr  him  ptacnbJe  xad  mild. 
B«udiug  his  ear."  Milton :  P.  L..  xL  151, 

•plac'-a-ble-ness,  •pla'-c^ble-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  placable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  placable  ;  placability. 

"  Gods  p?ici6^«tie«  and  reconcilahleneaa  to  sinners." 
—Cudworth :  SeT^nons,  p.  74 

pla-ead.  s.  [Dut.  ptakaat—a  placard  (q.v.).] 
A  public  proclamation.   {Burns:  A  Fragment.) 

plS,c*-ard,  placard',  *pla-«art,  •pla- 

gard,  plack-ard,  s.  [Fr.  pbicard,  plaquard, 
from  plaque  ==  A  bar  of  metal;  Dut.  plak  = 
a  ferule,  a  slice ;  O.  Dut.  plack  =  a  slice, 
plakken  =  to  glue  or  paste  ;  Fr.  plaquer  =  to 
parget,  to  stick  or  paste  on.] 

*  1.  A  license  or  permission. 

"Others  are  oi  the  contrary  opinion,  and  that  Chris, 
tlanity  gives  us  a  I'lacard  to  use  these  sport*,"— 
Fuller:  Holj/  State,  bit.  iii.,  ch.  xiiL 

*2.  A  public  proclamation  or  manifesto 
issued  by  authority. 

•' All  piarartj  or  edicts  are  published  In  his  usvne." 
—Boteell:  Letters,  bk.  i,,  {  ii..  let.  15. 

3.  A  written  or  printed  paper  or  bill  posted 
up  in  a  public  place ;  a  poster. 

"The  flaring  noatera  and  plu.cardt  of  many  hues  had 
lost  their  Qo-vMy."— Daily  TeUgraph.  Oct  B,  li85. 

*4.  A  stomacher  frequently  adorned  with 
jewels,  worn  both  by  men  and  women. 

"The  two  plaMtrdet  of  the  eame  curiously  graven 
andcouniugly  custed.'—HaU  :  Henry  Ii'.,  fol,  12, 

•  5.  An  extra  plate  upon  the  lower  portion 
of  the  breastplate  or  backplate. 

plic'-ard,  pl&-card',  v.t.    tPLACARo.] 

\.  To  p"st  placards  or  bills  on  ;  to  cover 
with  placards. 

"Paris  is.  at  the  present  Taoxn^nt,  placarded  with 
bills  of  every  h\xe.~—lhiily  Chronicle.  Oct.  3.  1S36. 

2.  To  announce  or  give  notice  of  by  placards 
or  posters. 

*pl3.C'-ate,  v.t.  tLat.  placatus,  pa.  par.  of 
3>Mco=t->  appease.)  To  appease,  to  pacify, 
to  conciliate. 

"  Strephon  speaka  of  trying  to  placate  the  Lord 
Chancellor  bypla\ing  eonps  of  ArcuOie  In  court."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  27.  1392. 

*pla-ca'-tion,s.  [Lat.  placatio,  from  placa- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  placo—to  appease.J  The  act 
of  appeasing,  pacifying,  or  conciliating ;  pro- 
pitiation. 

"They  were  the  first  that  inatitnted  aacriflces  of 
placation."~Puttenham:  Eng.  Paesie.  bk.  i.  ch.  3. 

%  Puttenham  ranked  the  word  among  those 
quite  recently  introduced  into  the  language, 
and  commended  it. 

place,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  platea  =  a  broad  way 
in  a    city,  a    courtyard,   from    Gr.    TrAareta 


{plateia)  =  a.  broad  way,  a  street;  orig.  fera, 
sing,  of  TrAaTv?  (platus)  =  flat,  wide  ;  ct  Lilh. 
platus  =  broad  ;  Sansc.  prithus  =■  large,  great ; 
Ger.  pUitz ;  Sw.  plats;  Dut.  platHs;  Dan. 
plods;  Sp.  plaza;  Port,  praga.;  ItaL  piaz2a.\ 
[Piazza.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  broad  way  or  street  in  a  city  ;  ft  court- 
yard. 

^  It  is  frequently  applied,  with  a  distinctive 
name  prefixed,  toa  street  or  terrace  of  houses  i 
as,  Waterloo  Place. 

2.  A  particular  portion  of  space.  cousidere<l 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
space;  a  particular  locality,  sput,  or  site; 
position.    (Milton:  P.  L,,  i.  253.) 

3.  Locality,  local  relation. 

"Place  Is  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any 
thin;.:,  ami  any  two  »t  mure  points  coiisi<Ier«d  fcs  ke^i^ 
Ing  the  same  distjuice  oue  with  another;  and  so  oa 
at  rest"— tocAc, 

*  i.  Space  in  general. 

"All  bodies  are  coQfined  within  some  place; 
But  she  all  place  within  hereelf  contiiies. 

Daviet :  Immort.  of  the  Sout, 

•5.  Local  existence.    (Revelation  xx.  11.) 

6.  In  more  specialized  meanings  : 

(1)  A  residence,  an  abode,  especially  a 
stately  or  grand  one.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  612.) 

(2)  A  town.,  a  village. 

(3)  A  fort,  a  stronghold,  a  fortified  post. 

7.  Station  in  life,  calling,  occupation,  con- 
dition. 

"  God  would  give  them.  In  their  several  placet  and 
callings,  all  S|iiritii.il  and  temporal  Mesaings,  which  b* 
sees  wautiug  to  them.  "—Duty  o/  Man. 

8.  An  office  ;  an  ofhcial  position  or  station; 
a  post  or  office  held. 

"  Do  you  your  ofRce,  or  give  up  yonr  place." 

S/iaketp.  :  Meaaure/or  JJeature.  ii.  & 

9.  A  situation  of  any  kind :  as,  That  servant 
has  a  good  place. 

10.  Rank  ;  order  of  precedence,  priority, 
dignity,  or  importance. 

"  The  heavens  themselven,  the  planets,  and  this  oeotar. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place. 

:ihakesp.  :  Troilu4  t  Creuida,  L  & 

11.  Point  or  position  in  order  of  proceed- 
ing :  as,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  second  place^ 

&C. 

12.  Room,  stead ;  with  the  idea  of  substi- 
tution.   (Genesis  1.  19.) 

*13.  Ground,  room. 

"There  Is  no  place  of  doobtlng.  but  that  It  was  tht 
rerysaue." — ffarnrnotid:  FunUafnetUalt. 

*14.  Room,  reception.    (JoAn,  viii.  37.) 

15.  A  portion  or  passage  of  a  book,  writing, 
or  the  like.    (Acts  viii.  32.) 

*  IS.  A  topic,  point,  or  question  for  dis- 
cussion. An  old  rhetorical  use  of  the  word. 
(Bacon.) 

n.  Technically: 

*l.  Drama  :  One  of  the  three  unities  oott- 
sidered  essential  in  the  classical  drama.  It 
consists  in  keeping  the  place  of  action  tha 
same  throughout  the  piece. 

2.  Falconry :  The  greatest  elevation  which 
a  bird  of  prey  attains  in  flight. 

"  A  falcon  towering  In  her  pride  of  place," 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth.  U.  4 

3.  Geom. :  The  same  as  Locua  (q.v.). 

4.  Astron.  :  The  position  in  the  heavens  of » 
heavenly  body.  This  is  defined  by  its  right 
ascension  and  its  declination,  or  by  its  lati- 
tude and  longitude. 

5.  Racing:  The  position  of  first,  second,  or 
third  in  a  race. 

"  Even  a  larger  sum  of  money  was  Invested  by  th* 
public  upon  Lonely  for  a  place  In  the  St.  Le^er."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  30,  1885. 

If  1.  Place  of  a  planet,  £c  :  This  may  be  the 
apparent  one,  i.e.,  the  observed  one,  or  its  true 
place— the  observed  one  reduced  to  that  whieh 
the  planet  would  occupy  if  viewed  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Its  ec'^ntric  place  is 
that  which  it  would  occupy  i:  viewed  from 
the  centre  of  the  sun.  [Geocentric,  Helio- 
centric] 

2.  High  place:  [Higu-place,  Grovb,  s, 
IL  2]. 

3.  Place  of  arms: 

Fort. :  An  enlargement  of  the  covered  way 
where  troops  can  be  formed  to  act  on  tha 
defensive  by  flanking  tl\e  covered  way,  or  on 
the  offensive  by  sorties. 

4.  Plac*  of  the  moon :  The  part  of  its  orbit 
which  it  has  reached. 

5.  Place  of  the  s^ln :  This  may  be  noted  aa 


fi,te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  ^11,  flather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wpu;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p&t^ 
Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Jtw. 


plaoe— plaoodemd 
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•ifscribed  in  Place  «.,  II.  4,  or  note  may  be 
liikfii  more  vaguely  of  the  sij;n  of  the  zoiliac 
Is  which  for  tiie  tune  it  ia  situated. 

6.  Togivepiace: 

(1)  To  give  precedence ;  to  make  room ;  to 
give  way. 
•(2)  To  give  room ;  to  give  way ;  to  yield. 

" H either  ffi9€ ptace  to  the  iXf:vll.*—£ph*stani  Iv,  17. 

7.  To  have  place  : 

(1)  To  have  a  station,  scat,  or  abode. 

(2)  To  have  actual  existence. 

*  8.  To  ktiep  place  togetlier:  To  bo  In  accord- 
ance ;  to  accord. 

9.  To  kike  place: 

0)  To  take  the  precedence  or  priority. 

(2)  To  come  to  i>asn,  to  occur,  to  happen  : 
as,  Tlie  meeting  will  not  take  plat^e, 

•(3)  To  take  effect;  to  prevail;  to  be 
established. 

*■  If  your  doctrine  (a*c«pta4»."—Btfrfe/«u.MWDAr(m, 

10.  To  lake  the  place  of:  To  he  substituted 
lor  ;  to  act  or  serve  as  a  substitute  for. 

place-brick,  s.    (Brick  (l),  s.  1. 1.) 

*  place  -  house,  s.  A  manor-house;  a 
gentlciii.iTi's  eoiuitry  seat. 

"Our  ;i/<top-V)i««  in  tliccjiintryis  worth  athoUBand 
9dit.~—H\vchrrlci/:  Country  Wife. 

place -kick,  s. 

Football:  A  kick  made  at  a  ball  placed  In  a 
Dick  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
it  at  rest. 

*  place-monger,  s.  One  who  traffics  in 
pabli'-  (illices  and  patronage. 

place-name.  s.  Tlie  name  of  a  place  or 
lociiliiy,  as  distinguished  from  a  personal 
name. 

"OjnQueat  hfu  Ifttlc  power  In  changing  the  placa- 
nami-t  ot  a  country. "~Ac<xdemi/,  Nov.  ai.  1835,  p.  Xf6. 

*  place-prond,  a.  Proud  of  the  position 
or  post  held. 

>la9e,  v.t.    [Fr.  placer.]    [Pi*ace,».J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  or  set  in  any  particular  place, 

position,  locality,  or  spot. 

"I  win  jrfac^you  where yoa shall  hear  us." 

Shak^xp.  :  taar,  I.  2, 

2.  To  put  or  set  in  any  particular  place, 
rank,  condition,  or  state. 

3.  To  set  down  ;  to  enter  in  a  book  :  as, 
To  place  a  sum  to  a  person's  credit, 

4.  To  appoint,  set,  or  establish  in  an  ollke 
or  j'ost. 

•■ /'/ar<  ouch  over  them  tobenilerB."— ^Irod.  rvilLSL 
&.  To  set,  to  fix,  to  repose. 

"  My  ri-Bi,hitlf»n  Is  plar^." 

iAakftp. :  A  tit^my  A  OtQpatra,  v.  2. 

6.  To  put  out  at  interest ;  to  invest,  to 
lend,  to  lod^'e :  as.  To  place  money  in  a  bank 
or  m  the  Funds. 

*  7.  To  hold,  to  estimate,  to  consider,  to 
•et  down. 

"  PInce  It  for  her  chief  virtue." 

8hak<$p.  :  Tvo  Oenttcmen.  111.  1, 

8.  To  dispose  of;  to  get  taken  up :  as,  To 
place  sliares  in  a  company,    (Cornm.  Slang.) 

%Tobe  placed : 

Horse-racing:  To  come  in  to  the  winning- 
post  amongst  the  llrst  three  horses  in  a  race  ; 
to  take  the  first,  second,  or  tliird  place. 

" WM  plarrd  sccoud  after  a  (load  lient."— /'ai/y 

Chroiilcic,  8c|tL  3.  insb. 

91&-^e'-l>d,  9.  (Lat.  =  I  will  please  ;  1st  pers. 
Bing.  fut.  iodic,  of  jilaao  ==  to  jdease.] 

*1.  Med.  :  A  medicine  calculated  rather  to 
please  than  to  bcnelit  the  patient. 

2.  Roman  Ritual:  Tlie  first  word  of  tlie 
•ntii)h()n(P/ac(;';o  Domino  in  regione  vivoniin) 
Baid  at  the  commcni'einent  of  Vespers  for  the 
Dea<l.  This  antiphori  is  sometimes,  but  er- 
roneously, called  a  hymn. 

•^  To  sing  Placebo^  To  be  at  the  school  of 
Plac'ho  :  To  be  time-serving. 

•  pla90'  ful,  "  pla90'-f&ll,  a.  lEng.  place, 
and/u/^1    Filling  a  place. 

■'  In  their  precinct 
<pR*ptT  and  plttcf/ull)  iiUxmI  thi*  truiinh*  ami  imlleii." 
Clia/minn:  ffomt-r  ;  Ody»try,  Ix. 

pIa9e'-h{int-or,  s.  [Kn?.  place,  and  hunter.} 
One  who  hiMit.H  afto.  nn  office  or  post,  esi)ec. 
an  ollicc  uiidi-r  government. 

"Tlio  plaocn  In  th«<  filft  of  the  Crown  were  not 
enoiiith  to  r'ntldfy  one-twentieth  pnrt  of  the  ptac»- 
hunHvi.''—.Vac<iu2ay:  Uitt.  Ahj;.,  oh.  xltl. 


•pla9e'-less,  a.  [Eng.  place;  less.]  Having 
no  place  ur  ufiice. 

pla9e'-man,  5.  [Kng.  place,  and  man.]  One 
who  holds  a  place  or  office,  espec  one  onder 
government. 

"That  he  wna  a  ptacfman,  and  that  be  wiui  for  a 
staudMig  ariuy.  were  gnive  objeotloni  to  LIul"— 
MuL-iuUig:  UiML  Kii0.,cU.  xxlv. 

*  pla9e'-ment,  s.    (Eng.p/ac«;  -•menl,] 

1.  The  act  of  pUciug. 

"Tlie  flariTfumt  of  Irlfh  domertlc  or  local  afTnIrelo 
the  hnniU  uf  a  purely  Irinh  ooQUcU  or  aaMmbly."— 
Daily  Ulegraph.  Dec  31,  laM^ 

2.  Place,  position. 

"  Mean  coplni  of  third-rate  Enropean  models,  vile  In 
tlieiiiiclvee,  and  vihT  yet  from  the  Incongruity  of 
tbtflr  plaoemeiU.'—JJactnitUtn'a  Mag.,  Jau.,  168 L,  p.  81. 

pla-9cn'-ta,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  cake.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  org.in  by  which  the  fcetus 
is  connected  with  the  mother,  and  vascular 
connexion  between  the  two  maintiined.  It 
ultimately  comes  away  as  the  afterbirth. 
Called  also  Uterine-cake. 

2,  Bot. :  The  part  of  the  ovary  from  which 
the  ovviles  arise.  It  generally  oeeu]iies  tlie 
whole  or  a  portion  of  an  angle  of  each  cell. 
When  elongated  so  as  to  constitute  a  little 
cord  it  is  called  the  umbilif^l  cord.  The 
plaeeiiti  is  formed  at  some  part  of  the  ventral 
suture,  has  the  two  margins  distinct  or  c<^m- 
bined,  that  of  the  carpellary  leaf  folded 
inwards.  Thus,  the  placenta  will  always  be 
turned  to  the  axis.  There  may  be  one  placenta 
or  more  than  oue. 

placenta-forceps, «. 

Surg. :  Forceps  for  grasping  and  extracting 
the  afterbirth. 

placenta-hook,  s. 

Surg. :  A  small,  round,  pointed  hook,  used 
to  extract  the  afterbirth. 

placenta-Shaped,  a. 

Jiot. :  Thick,  round,  and  concave  both  on 
the  upper  and  the  lower  sur£aces,  as  the  root 
of  Cyclamen. 

pla-9en'-tal,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  placent(a) ;  -a?.  J 

A.  As  (I'lj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ida- 
centa  ;  possessing  or  constituted  bya  placenta. 

B.  As  frubst.  :  Any  member  of  the  division 
Plaeentalia  (q.v.). 

placental-presentatlon,  s. 

Ohstetrioi :  A  term  applied  to  those  eases  of 
parturition  in  which  the  plaeenta  is  flituated 
interjiuUy  ovei-  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  often 
causing  excessive  hffiinorrhage.    (Mayjie.) 

t  pl2i9-en-ta'-li-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Jjat.  placenta  (4.  v.).] 

Zool, :  A  division  of  Mammalia,  instituted 
by  C.  Bonaparte  in  18:i7.  It  is  identieal  with 
the  MonodLdphia  (q.v.),  and  with  Huxley's 
division  Eutheria. 

pla-9ent'-ar-^,  a.  (Eng.  placent(a);  -ary.] 
PcrUiining  or  relating  to  the  placenta. 

plaf-en-ta'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Nent.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 

pku'-ntatiis,  from  Lat.  placental  (q.v.).] 
2ool. :  The  same  as  Placentalia  (q.v.X 

pUi9-en-ta'-tlon,s.   [Eng.  placent(n) ;  -atlon.] 

1.  Aiuit.:  Utorogestation.    (Quain.) 

2.  Bot.  :  The  disposition,  ])osition,  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  placenta,  espec.  in  plants. 
They  may  be  parietal,  axillary,  ur  free  central. 

pl&9-en-tir-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  placcnt(a): 
hiit.  S-ro  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  sulf.  'Oufi.] 

Bot.  &  Zool. :  Having  or  producing  a  idaceiit-;i; 
bearing  a  plac  iiUi. 

pla-9<^n'-ti-form»  o.  [Eng.  placent(a),  and 
/orriu] 

Dot. :  The  same  as  Placenta-shaped  (q.v.). 

'  pla-90n'-tloUB,  a.  [Lat.  plnrenn.  pr.  par.  of 
pUia'o  =  to  ideasc]    Pleasing,  amiable. 

"  lie  wan  ...  a  placiiitiuu*  \i9Taoa."—FuHrrt  Wor- 
thif,  11.  MX 

pla9'-er  (1),  «.  [Eng.  plac(e),  v.  ;  -rr.]  One 
who  placoH  or  sets. 

"  Tliou  ptae*r  of  plant/t,  Iwth  hiiiohtv  and  tall." 

pla'-9er  (or  9  as  th)  <,2),  ».    (sp.l 

Miniit'i:  A de\ioHitofvaln;tl'le mineral, found 
In  piLilicles  In  alluvium  ur  diluvium,  or  beds 


of  streams,  Ac.  Gold,  tin  ore,  chromic  iron 
iron  ore,  and  precious  st^mes  are  found  la 
placers.  By  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes 
all  deposits  not  classed  as  veins  of  rock  in 
place  are  considered  placers. 

"Copper  minlnfT  Wcame  ai  protlflo  as  the  famoui 
flac^  dlg^itg»  Id  Callfomta.'*— /V«/J.  Jan.  9.  iMC 

pla'-9et,  a.  [Lat.  =  It  pleases ;  3rd  pers.  sing, 
pr.  indic  of  placeo  =  to  please.] 

1.  The  assent  of  the  civil  power  to  the 
promulgation  of  an  eeclesiastical  ordinance. 

2.  .V  vote  of  the  governing  body  in  a  uni- 
versity. 

3.  A  vote  of  assent  in  a  I^atin  counciL 

pl&9'-ld,  a.  [Fr.  placide,  from  Lat.  placUIus, 
frum  placeo  =  to  please  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  ptacido.] 

1.  Gentle,quiet,calm,  undisturbed,  peacefuL 

"  There  lay  Arfe-yl©  od  the  bed,  eleepliig  ...  the 
placid  sloepol  ludiiicy."— J/.M:au/'(*  ;  But.  Eng.,  ob.  T. 

2.  Seiene,  mild,  soft,  unruffled. 

•■  The  hujguor  of  the  placid  cheek.* 

Byron  :  The  Oiaonr. 

•  pla-9id'-l-OUS,  o,  [Lat.  placidus.]  Placid, 
cal'm. 

t  pla-9id'-i-t3?,  s,  [Fr.  pUicidiU,  from  Lat 
placidUatem,  accus.  of  plnciditas,  from  p?a- 
Cidti3=  placid  (q.v.).]  Tlie  quality  or  state 
of  being  placid;  calmness,  placiduess,  peace- 
fulness. 

"  Ue  t>ehaTe8  with  the  ntinnat  placidity,  modentlon, 
aud  calmiieaa. "— CViuTiti/er;  Lifeof  Itaoid.  vul.  i.  ch.Ul. 

pl^9'-xd-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  ■placid;  -ly.]  In  a 
placid,  calm,  or  peaceful  manner;  calmly, 
peacefully,  quietly. 

"  If  he  had  st^iied  in  Iimoc«rice  he  should  have  gone 
from  hence  phicidiy  aud  fairly. ~ — Dp.  Taylor:  HUg 
laying,  ch.  111..  %  l. 

pl^9'-xd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  phicid ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  placid ;  placidity. 

■  pl^9'-it,  8.  [Lat.  placitum,  neut,  sing,  of 
placit  us  =  \t\eas\us,  fmin  plu-ro  ~  to  phase.] 
A  decree,  a  deternTtnation,  a  dictum,  a  doguia, 

"  Slobotiia  haa  mispiftcrtl  this  placU.''~Warburt<m: 
Divine  teyation,  bk.  lii.,  f  4 

pia,9'-i-ta,  s.  pi.    IPlacitum.] 

•  pla9'-i-t6r-^,  a.  [Eng.placU;  -ory.)  Per- 
taining orrelating  to  pleas  or  pleading  in  courts 
of  law. 

•  pl^'-i-tiim  (pi.  pld.c'-i-ta), »,     (Plaoit, 

Pliia.] 

1.  An  assembly  of  all  degrees  of  men,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  sovereign,  t^>  consult  ni>on 
important  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  A  plea,  pleading,  or  debate  and  trial  at 
law. 

pldck,  s.  [Fr.  plaque  =  -j.  thin  slice  or  sheet  of 
metal.)  A  small  copi>?r  coin,  formerly  current 
in  Scotland,  equal  to  one-third  of  an  English 
penny.     (Scotch.) 

"While  be  haaa  ;>fac%1n  hU  purw,oradrap  o*blald 
In  his  body."— .*v((  .■   H'averivy:  ch.  xxxvL 

pldck'-St,  *pliq'-uet  (q  a.^  k),  ».   ^Pr. 

plaqncr  —  to  stick  or  paite  on.)    [Placard.) 
1.  A  petticoat. 

*  2.  A  woman ;  cf.  petticoat  In  the  same 
sense. 
"  Waa  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  t<litrk^t  $' 
li'aum.  i  ytft. :  Uuutorttiu  Lii>uti-nn»t .  tv.  a 

3.  The  opening  or  slit  in  a  pctticoator  skirt. 
1.  A  woman's  pocket. 

".\ii<)  while  hlxhand  I*  In  her  ffrvt^r. 
Tliw  ilUiil  vlrtuo  picks  his  pocket.  • 

MalUt:  Tyburn 

•5,  A  placanl.    [Placard,  s.,  4.] 

pl&ok''l£s8,  ri.  [Eng.  »/ncA- ;  -less.}  Penni- 
less; without  money.    {Burns:  Scotih  Drink.) 

pldo-^-,  pre/.  [Or.  wXd$  (plax),  gpuit.  irAuittk 
(phtKus)  =  anything  flat  and  broad.]  Platuid 
broad. 

pl&o'-A-derm,  a.    ['P'-acodkrhata.)    An  in 

dividual  iiiemNT  of  the  Placodcrmala, 

plA.0^  dor'-mal,  n.  [Kng.  plaeodtrm;  -cL] 
Belonging  to,  or  ehitract^Tistic  of,  the  Placo- 
dermi(q.v.).    (Phillips:  Ueology,  )i,  6.) 

t  pl&c-^  dor-ma  ta,  s.  pi    iPlacukiiumi.] 

pl&c  6  dor -mi,  t  plfto  6  dor'-ma  ti>,  a 

pi.      (I'lef.  piucu-,   and    tir.    i«p/ia  (d'crma)^ 
skin.] 
piilirnnt, ;   A  sub-order  of  Qanoidol.    TTit 


bSil,  b^ :  p^t,  j6^l ;  oat,  90II,  oborus,  9hin.  bcn^h  ;  go,  gom ;  thin,  fhis :  sin,  af  ;  expoct,  ^onophon,  e^^lst,   ph  ->  C 

-cian,  -tian  —  shon.    -tion.    slon  —  shun  ;  -tlon,    slon  -  zhun.    -olous,  -tious,    slous  -  shus,    -bio.  -dlo.  A:c.  ~  bcL  dcL 
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bead  and  pectoral  region  encased  in  great 
bony  sculptured  plates,  with  dots  of  enamel ; 
the  remainder  of  the  body  naked  or  with 
ganoid  srales ;  skeleton  notochordal.  The 
sub-order  conipiises  tlie  oldest  vertebrate  re- 
mains from  Devonian  and  Carljoniferous  forma- 
tions. Besides  the  family  Ceplialaspidse  (q.v.), 
the  sub-urder  contains  the  genera  Pterich- 
thys,  Coccofileus,  and  Dinichthys.    {Giinther.) 

plac'  - 6  -  dine,  plac'  -  6  -  dite,  «.  \0t. 
jrAaKwfiTj?  (;)^(;.0(ies)  =  tabular,  fohated;  sutf, 
•ine,  -ite  (iLftd.).] 

Min. :  A  furnace -prod  net,  having  the  com- 
position :  nickel,  37*0  ;  arsenic,  39'7  ;  cobalt, 
0-9;  coppi'r,  08;  sulphur,  0*6  =  99-0;  hence 
the  formula,  Ni2As.  Supposed,  when  de- 
si'ril>cd,  to  have  bcin  a  native  miueral. 

pldiO'-d-dixs,  s.  [Pref.  placo-,  and  Gr,  bSovi 
{odons)  =  a  tooth.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Plesiosauria  (q.v.). 
The  palatal  teeth  constitute  a  pavement  of 
crusliiiig-jilates.  Placodus  gigas  is  found  in 
the  MuscTielkalk  (Trias). 

plac-o-gan'-oid,  a.  &  s.    [Placoqanoidei.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
order I'laciiganuidei. 

B.  jls  fnibst. :  An  iudivi'lual  of  the  sub- 
order Ptacoganoidei. 

plac-o-ga-noi'-de-i,  j-.  pi.  [Pref.  placo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat*  ganoidei  (q.v.).j 

Jchthy. :  The  fust  8ub-order  of  Owen's 
Ganoidei  (q.v.). 

♦  plac'-oid,  a.  &  8.    [Placoidei.I 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  beh)nging  to  the  order 
Plaeoidei  (q.v.).    [Placoii>-scales.1 

B.  As  sabst. ;  A  tish  belonging  to  the  order 
Plaeoidei. 

"Thedistinctioua  between  cycloid  and  ctenoid  scales. 


between  lilit'ioid  and  gunoid  lietliea  are  liiijue.  and  can 

*       ■■     ■  led."     - ■"■    "       '    "-'   - 

P.SL 


hardly  be  maiatamed."— 6r'u«iA«r;   Study  af  PiAe*. 


t  placoid-Boales,  &  pL 

Jchthy.  :  (See  extractX 

"  In  sliarks.  the  Bal iat idae.  and  others,  tnie  scales 
are  abmeiiL,  and  are  reploi-ed  by  the  oasitied  papills  of 
the  cutia,  whiL-h  pive  the  surface  the  appearance  of 
flne-i^aiiied  ch:tyreeu.  These  geuerally  biuhII  bodies, 
as  well  as  the  large  osseous  scutes  of  the  Rays,  Stur- 
geons, &c,  have  been  comprised  under  the  common 
name  Pt<tcoitiscti(ci,  a  ttrm  which  deservedly  ia  being 
abandoned."— 6'u»(Aer.'  Studj/  of  Fithet.  p.  48. 

t  pla-c6i'-de-i,  s.  vl,  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
irAa^  (ji/(/.r),  tituit.  jfAokos  (^})hxkos)  =  anything 
flat  and  round.] 

Pal(^nnt. :  An  artificial  order  of  Fishes, 
foundeJ  by  L.  Agassiz.  Theyarechararterlz-?!] 
by  placoid  scales  (q.v.),  and  contained  tlie 
R^iys,  Sharks,  Cyclostoini,  and  the  fossil 
Hybodontes, 

pla-c6id'-I-an,  .•'.  [Placoid.]  A  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Plaeoidei  (qv.). 

pla-cn'-nai,  s.    [Gr.  n-Aoxou?  (ptotou.?),  genit. 

jrAaKoyrro?  (plalMUiitos)  =  a  flat  cake.] 

Zool.  :  Window-shell ;  a  genus  of  Ostreidae, 
clos.dy  akin  to  Anomia  (q.v.).  Shell  subnr- 
bicular,  compressed,  tran^d^cent.  Known 
species  four,  from  Scinde,  China,  and 
Northern  Australia.  The  clear  white  shells  of 
Placuna  placenta  are  used  in  China  for  window 
glass,  and  largely  exported  to  India  to  be 
burnt  for  lime  to  chew  with  betel.  They  fur- 
nish small  i)earls.  The  species  is  found  in 
brackish  water.  P.  sella  is  called,  from  its 
form,  the  Saddle-shell. 

plafond',  plat-fond,  s.  [Fr.  plat  =  flat, 
and/o;«/  —  the  bottc^m,  the  back.] 

Arch. :  The  ceiling  of  a  room,  whether  flat 
or  arched  ;  also  the  soffit  or  under  side  of  the 
corona  of  a  cornice ;  a  soffit  genemlly. 

pla  -gal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  wKdyto^  {plagios)= 
slanting,  oblique.] 

Music :  The  term  applied  to  those  Church 
modes  which  weie  formed  from  the  four  older 
or  authentic  modes  by  taking  the  fourth 
>>elow  as  the  new  key-note,  and  proceeding 
thence  to  the  lifth  above.  The  plagal  modes 
were  distinguishe<i  by  the  addition  of  viro 
(kupo),  e.g.,  Doric,  an  authentic  mode ;  Hypo- 
doric,  a  ]>!agal  mode  formed  frum  the  Doric 
IPlain-sono.] 

plagal-cadenoe,  s. 

Mjcsic :  The  cadence  formed  when  a  eub- 
dominant  clioid  immediately  precedes  the 
final  tonic  chord. 


plagal-melodies,  5.  ;)2. 

Music:  IHelodies  which  have  their  principal 
notes  lying  between  the  lifth  of  the  key  and 
its  octave,  or  twelfth. 

*  plage  (1),  «.    [Plague.] 

*  plage  (2%  «.  [Fr.  ptage,  ftom  Lat.  plaga^^a. 
rcijion.]    A  district,  a  retriou,  a  country, 

**  He  brings  a  world  of  peo|>le  to  thti  Qeld, 
From  r^cythia  to  the  oncntAl  pti'je 
Of  India."  Jfitrlove.'  2  Tamburtaine,  L  t, 

pla-gi-,    pla-gl-O-,    pre/.       [Gr.    nXdyto^ 

(plagios)  —  slanting,  oblique.]  Oblique;  the 
meaning  completed  by  the  second  element. 

pla-^-a-caji'-thi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pla^U ; 
Gr.  aKavOa  (iikantlui)  =  a  Spine,  and  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suft".  -iikr.} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  order  Proto- 
dermata  (q.v.).  The  skeleton  is  of  solid  sili- 
cious  spicules  and  rays,  with  a  nucleus,  but 
with  no  contractile  vesicle. 

pla-gi-&n'-thus,  s.  [Pref.  plagi-^  and  Gr. 
dv9o^  (anthos)  =  a  flower.) 

BoL:  A  genus  of  Helicterese.  Ptagianthns 
betidiniLS,  cailed  also  P.  vTticans,  yields  a 
tough  fibre  called  New  Zealand  cotton  ;  that  of 
P.  sidoiiles,  a  native  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
is  used  for  making  ropes,  twine,  and  lisldng 
nets. 

pla'-gi-^r-isui,  «.  [Fr.  plagiarisme,  from 
plagiaire  =  plagiary  (q.v.).] 

L  The  act  of  plagiarizing  or  appropriating 
the  writings  or  ideas  of  another  and  i>assing 
them  off  as  one's  own ;  the  stealing  the 
writings  of  another  and  publishing  them  as 
one's  own  composition. 

"  Sir  J,  Reyniilds  ba^  been  accused  of  yrfn^idrftm  for 
having  borrowed  Attitudes  fmuj  ancient  m.uteis."— 
Wa}/.-ijle:  Anecdofeto/  Paintin-j,  voL  iv   (Adv.  Nute.J 

2.  That  which  is  plagiarized  ;  a  plagiary. 

"  Moreri's  gr;iud  'Dictlonnaire  Hlstoriqoe,'  and  Its 
prejudiced />/o'7ii*ri»»»u"—Cix>jy«r.'  Hggitt  *  the  Peiuo' 
tench,  p.  V. 

pla'-gi-ar-ist,  s.  ["En^.  plaginr(y)  ;  -ist.]  One 
who  plagiarizes  ;  one  who  apprni)riates  the 
writings  or  ideas  Of  another  and  passes  them 
ofl'  as  his  own. 

"  A  dexterous  plat^at-ist  may  do  anything.' — Sftrri- 
dan:  Critic,  L  L 

pla'-gi-ar-ize,   pla'-gi-ar-i^e,  v.i.  &  i. 

[Eng.  i>l"giar{y):  -ize,  -ise.\  To  commit  or 
practise  plagiary ;  to  steal  from  the  writings 
or  ideas  of  another. 

"  Pass-iges  and  forms  of  expression  ptnainrUtd  from 
Pope  and  Uollina."— fptniJiy  Utandard,  Jan.  13,  188C. 

pla'-gi-ar-y,  *  pla-gi-a-rie,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
plagiaire^  from  Lat.  />/<(giari»s  =  a  man-stealer, 
a  kidnapper;  plagium  =  the  act  of  kidnap- 
ping ;  pUigio  =  U^  kidnap  ;  plaga  =  a  net ;  Sp. 
&,  Ital.  plagiaTio.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

*  I.  A  man-ste;Uer,  a  kidnapper,  (Bp. 
Patrick,) 

*2.  One  who  steals  or  appropriates  the 
writings  or  ideas  of  another  and  passt^s  them 
off  as  his  own  ;  a  literary  thief,  a  plagiarist. 

"  A  common  place,  and  manj'  friends. 
Can  serve  the  pioitiarg't  ends." 

Green  :  Spleen. 

3-  The  act  or  crime  of  plagiarizing ;  plagi- 
arism. 

"  PUvjiarie  had  not  Its  nativity  nlfh  printing,  but 
began  in  times  when  thefts  were  difflculU"^Sr»w»ie." 
Vtii'jar  Errourt,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi. 

*  B.  j4j  adjective  ; 

L  Man-stealing,  kidnapping. 

"Plagiary  and  man-stealiug  Tartars.'  —  Broume.' 
7*rav€ls.  p.  4a 

2.  Practising  plagiary  ;  plagiarizing.  {Hall: 
Satires,  iv.  2.) 

pla-gi-au'-lax,  s.  [Pref.  plagi-,  and  Gr, 
avAa$  (aulax)  =  a  furrow.  So  named  from  the 
transverse  ridges 
of  the  teeth.  (See 
cut.)] 

Palrpont. :  A  ge- 
nus of  Marsupia- 
lia,  with  four  spe- 
cies, from  the  mid- 
dle Purbeck  beds, 
closely  allied  to 
Ilypsiprymnus  (q.v.).  It  was  most  probably 
phytophagous,  tlniii;,'h  Owt-n  belie.\-e3  it  was 
earnivort^us.  The  chief  feature  in  the  denti- 
tion is  that  the  premolars  are  marked  on  the 
exterior  of  their  crowns  with  seven  eonspicu- 
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ous  grooves,  resembling  those  in  the  firs! 
premolar  of  Hypsiitryninus,  excejit  that  they 
run  diagonally  and  not  vertically. 

pla-gi-he-dral,   a.     [lAt.  plagi-,  and  Gt 

t6pa  {hedra)  —  a  l^ase,  a  side.] 
Crystall.  :  Having  oblique  sides. 
pla-gi-o-,  pT^.    [Plaoi-.] 

pla-gi-6-9e-phal'-ic  o.    (Pref.  plagUy-,  and 

Eiig.  cep}iaiic.\ 
Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

"  LiuiiseuB'a  temi  plagiocr/ihaUt  is  emphatically  de- 
scriptive of  tilt!  more  coiiniion  form  ot  Auierican 
skull,  and  may  be  conveniently  us^^d  to  dUtluguiah  the 
broad  head,  with  Battened  iurehi*>ul,  vu  c)ui;Mct«ri8tio 
of  the  g^t^atel'  part  uf  the  AiiifrUan  ractrs,  aa.  in  fact* 
it  was  used  by  him." — Jourtu  Anthrop.  lioL,  ilL  W. 

pla-gi-och'-i-la,  s.  [Pref.  plagio-,  and  Gr. 
XtAos  {chilos)  =  green  fodder  for  cattle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Jungermanniacei.  Several 
species  are  common  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
finest  being  P/a3iocftt7a  aspUnoide*. 

pla'-gi-6-$it'-rite,  s.  [Pref.  plagio-;  Gr. 
Kirpov  Qciti^n)  —  citron,  with  reference  to  its 
colour,  and  sull.  'ite  {Min.),^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  occuiring  in  microscopic 
crystals  derived  from  the  decomposltuiu  of 
iron  pyrites.  Crystallization  nionoclinie  or 
triclinic  Sp.  gr.  I'SSl  ;  colour,  citron-yellow; 
translucent ;  taste,  asti  ingent.  Analysis 
yiehled  :  sulphuric  acid,  3o"44  ;  alumina,  14 '37  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  7'95;  protoxide  of  iron, 
1*64  ;  protoxides  of  nickel  and  colialt,  1-55  ; 
lime  and  magnesia,  1"02;  soda,  4*04;  jiotash, 
4"L'3;  water,  '29'42  =  100"Jt>,  corresponding 
with  the  formula,  K-jS04+[Ra]S06-l-y  aq. 

pla'-gi-o-clase,  s.  [Pref.  plagio-,  and  Gr. 
jcAdaii  (kiasin)  =  a  breaking  ;  Ger.  plagioklas.] 
Min. :  A  name  given  by  Bieithaupt  to  the 
group  of  triclinic  felspars,  in  which  the  two 
principal  cleavages  are  oblique  to  one  an- 
otlier.  (See  Albite,  Andesite,  Anortlate,  Lab- 
radurite,  IVlicrocline,  and  Oligoclase.) 

plagioclase-anamesite.  s. 

Petrol. :  An  exceedingly  liiie-gi-aineddolerite, 
in  widch  a  plagiotlase  predominates- 

plagioclase -basalt.  5. 

I'droL:  A  basalt  in  which  plagioclase  U 
pifduminant. 

plagioclase -basalt  ite,  s. 

Petrol.  :  An  eKcee'lingly  compact  homo- 
geneous plagioclase-baaalt. 

plagioclase -diabase,  s. 

Petrol. :  The  saine  as  Diabase-pobphyst. 

plagioclase-dolerlte,  s. 

Petrol. :  Dillers  from  plagioclase-basaltonly 
in  the  entire  absence  of  olivine. 

plagioclase-granite,  s. 

Petrol.:  One  of  four  kinrls  of  eruptive 
granite,  from  the  United  Stateji  des<-ribed  by 
Clarence  King,  it  consists  of  quartz,  pla^o- 
clase,  orthoehise,  and  a  large  jvercenlage  of 
biotite,  hornblende,  titanite,  and  apatite. 

plagioclase -obsidian,  s. 

Petrol. :  An  obsiilian  winch  encloses  much 
plagioulase  lelsi>ar  porphyritically  distributed. 

pla-gi-o-clas'-txc,  a,  [Pref.  plagio-,  and 
Gr.  (rAaffTos  (A^<»iu4  =  l*roken  into  pieces.] 

Min,  (&  Petrol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  consist- 
ing of  plagioelase. 

plagioclastic-felspars,  s.  pi.  [Plagio- 
clase.] 

pla-gi'-o-don,  s.    [Plaoiodoxtia.] 

pla-gi-o-don'-ti-a  (or  t  as  sh),  pla-gi'-o- 

don,  s.  [Pref.  yliniio-.  aiul  Gr.  ubow;  {odou-^i), 
geuit.  b&6iTO<;  (oiloulos)=  a  tooth.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Echinomyina',  with  s 
singlespecies.P/(o/'Vi(/oi'/iM  (rtlium.  from  Hayti. 
Its  generic  name  has  reference  to  the  complex 
folds  of  enamel  in  the  molars,  and  tiie  specilie 
designation  to  the  habit  of  the  nriimiU  in 
approaching  In'Uses  at  night  iu  search  of  food, 
principally  fruit  and  roots. 

pla'-gi-o-nite,  s.  [Gr,  irXdyiov  (pfngion)^ 
iieut.  of  jrAayioy  (7>?af;i()5)  =  obliquc,  suti".  -ite 
(Min.);  Ger.  plagionit.] 

Min. :  A  mnnoclinic  mineral,  found  in  crys- 
tals and  massive  at  Wolfsberg.  Ilartz  Moun- 
tiins,  Germany,  Hardness.  -".');  s\k  gr.  o*4; 
lustre,  metallic;  colour,  blackisli  lead-gray; 


fSvte,  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
\)r,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  uinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^ian.    ee,  oe  =  e ;  oy  =  a :  qu  =^  kw. 
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opaque;   brittle       Coiupoa.  :    ""'P'""^',.  ?3  li 

the  furliiula,  PLS+Sb-A+iPllS. 
pla.gi-69-to-ma.  ..    (Pref.  rlagio-,  »nd Gr. 

am^a  (stoma)  =  the  mouth  1 
ZooL :  A  synonym  uf  Linui  (tj-v.). 
1pla-gi4-8t5m-a-ta.s.pl.  (Plaoiostomi.] 

SUMie  as  PLA0103TOMOU3  cq.v.). 

nli-ci-o-Btome.  «.    IPLAr.ioarroMi.l    Any 
'i?,li?,.lnal  me?"^  of  the  .ub-onler  Plag.us- 
toumta  (q.v.). 

Dia-ei  os'-to-mi,  t  pla^gi-o-stom -a-t^ 

aiiumth.] 

1  /c)i«v  .-  A  BUb-order  of  Chondropterygii 
rnO  tLh-  are  fn.m  l.ve  to  seven  g.l- 
oneiih.es  •  sktiM  with  a  suspensoniim  and  the 
ml  r^l  r  .ratus  detached  ;  teeth  •"t.nevows. 
S!oi.th  tfansveree,  on  under  surface.  It  con- 
Uins  the  Shaiks  and  Rays. 

2.  Palaont.:  From  the  Upper  S.lumn  on- 
ward. 

'"  fl      Of   or  belonging  to  the   Plaglostuinl 

(q.v.). 
ula'-Ei  um,  s.    ILat.]    [Pl*oi*ry.1 

Jur:  The  crin.e  of  stenlit.a  or  kidnappirK 
„,(.„,  ,v,.,„en,  or  oliildren.    It  was  pu.u.h.>ble 
with  deiith. 
•  pla-gose,  a.    [lal.  plagoius.]   Stem,  hard, 

Vf^trl,  Vi,l.  il..  cli.  tx. 


rlnate  the  Isnulite.s  from  iK.n.lage  and  allow 
fhe  ,  to  4U,t  the  Und.  (E.v;.d.  vil.  14-.n. 
30  For  tlie  oae  of  tlie  word  plague  see  Ix.  14, 
xi.  1.) 

plague-mark,  fc  The  same  as  Pl*o«e- 
SPOT,  1  Iq.v.). 

plague-sore,  t  A  sore  reeulting  from 
the  plague. 

plaffue-spot,  s. 

I  A  mark  or  sp,.t  of  the  plague  or  any.fonl 
dise.ise  ;  a  deadly  mark  or  fisu. 

2.  A  pestilential  spot  or  place. 


nlaeuo     *  plage,   s.    (Ut.  ptafia  =  a  blow, 
*^  H^e/or  .a,' p?.  miplyini!  tbat  a  plaR"e  >s  a 
"Vow  divinely'  i.iHieted,  and,  Presu'nab  y.  O" 
aecounl  of  sin  ;  Ur.  irA.iri  (;>ito«)  =  a  bl..« ,  a 
pla"ne;  O.  Sp.>»o;  Sp.  Ifaja;  Ital.  y."!/«  ; 
it.  jilnie.) 
I.  Oriiiiiar!/  Langtiagt  ■" 
1.  I.itemlly: 

O)  A  blow,  a  calamity  ;  any  afBictlve  or 
TCxalions  i;"".  calamity,  or  iiillictioii. 

-Auil  nitll  l.lH.r>  luyileu  OoJ  (or  tlie  >.ia».  ol  li«". 
—  Wycti^'::  .^;««>»/0'»  Itvl. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
•■  A.  H  n  ni«"  "li""l'l  i«  '"t"  "  ri!«t-li»"»  to  I'Yti* 

MT.  h. 

2.  Fifruralli'thj : 

(1)  (Ml,,  uho  or  that  which  annoys  or  vexes  : 
as,  He  is  the  ji/n(7"e  of  "'>'  bf»- 
•  (2)  A  state  of  misery. 

II  I'alhol.  :  A  peculiarly  inaliKnanl  fever  of 
the  continued  and  contagions  ^r^'^''''^}^': 
lieved  to  be  almost  idenlieal  with  the  woist 
kfnds  of  ty,ih  IS  fever.  It  is  prr.duced  by  the 
abson.tion  if  a  poison  Renemtcd  by  decaying 
Snhnil  at  er  ,!mbi.ie.T  with  heat,  moistuie 
Jnd  bad  ventilation.  The  famines  ormluced 
ty  the  ravaijes  of  h.ensts,  and  the  suVseque., 
decay  of  their  bodies,  often  generate  it.  Uie 
™Sdof  iniMiUtKin  varies  from  a  few  hours 
Ej  three  weeks.  It  chlelly  attacks  the  cervicl, 
o^lVlLry,  i.i;;uiiiul,  and  mesenteric  (;  am  s 
^r  docing  hul«.es,  carbuncles,  &e.  The  "boil 

Fro,,,  wlii?l,  n.«-Wa"/»'"--™'  f ;!"»  •" 'i"7 

been  the  caibiinele  of  plague  (2  kings  xx.  r, 

Isniah    xxxvili.  'JD.      At  tlist   there  is  great 

J  "  1  ssness.    followed    ultimately    by  corre- 

Bp,m.lii,R  exhaustion,  and  death  snpe.vent .  n 

t  vo  or  ll.ive  days.    Orand  Cairo  is  the  chief 

known  focus  of   the  plague,  the  spread  of 

which,   in    dillerent   dire.tions,   is    at   l.asl 

ati.-liipted  to  be  ch.'cUed  '-y.^",'™"'"',';-    ,,'''", 

I,la  ue  seems  to  have  been  the  Itlack  Death  of 

ho"  fourtienth    ce.itury.     It  was  known  by 

t  e  name  of  plague  when,  in  liiC.    it  sh^w  In 

\:"i  loll  08,.',lil;  l'.ople.  about  one  third  o    I  lie 

popnlation.     The  great  the  of  I-™' ""   <."';'■ 

Ob  uins    the   credit  of  liavmg  >"'nl»  •'  I   I   o 

plague  fr..,ii  the  metropolis  by  destrojiug  the 

lever  nesu  which  it  bad  InfestwL 

11  77if  rr«.  riarput  of  Kmipl  ■ 

Scriril     <te. ;  Ten  inllictioim  divinely  sent 

npoTti.et^ptiansU.c pel  tl,.  ui  to  eman- 


pla-me,  v.t.    ITi-aouf.,  s.] 

1    To  infect  with  the  plague  or  any  disease. 
2.  To  visit  or  afflict  with  any  calamity  or 

'^^  '  *  "Ui  la  plagued  for  her  Bin."      _,,„,. 

avion     If         siuik^l>.:  htngJoIkTUW. 

3   To  vex,  to  tease,  to  annoy,  to  harass  ;  to 
cause  vexation  or  annoyance  to. 

•  nlaeue-fiJ.  *  plague' -full,  a.  (Ens. 
?nfa^and7I«.!  Full  of  plagnes  ;  abounduy 
In  plagues ;  pestileutial. 

••  HH«u'n  .lid  l)«nold  tl.e  BU-th  *lth  l.mul.  clietft 

•  plagne'-less,  a.  [Eng.  pta^; -toa.l  Free 
li-oiQ  plague  or  pUigues. 

•plag'-uer,   ».     (Eng.  platMe);   •«•.)     One 
who  plagues  or  vexes, 
-our  pliu«,  «d  <«r  ^,u^.  "•  ^'■^^^frcZo. 

?^,lr  oi^Jgree  to  plague,  vex,  or  annoy  , 
vexatiously,  greatly,  horribly. 

■•  uo.  ch,u,.= you  cut  ~^,i;»«;»^;^|;':^/;j5,r,!>L 

'  plag'-UJ^,  a-  <^  "''"•    '^"6-  Jitoji^e);  -tf.J 
A.  As  iuljcUive : 
1    Pertaining  to  the  plague. 

••  Add  ou.  mo™  u,  th.  J" J^^sJ'"'^^  p. ,. 
2.  Vexatious,  annoying,  worrying,  tonnent- 

'"*  ••  wi,»i  pi<^>  •^'^'t',iT^s:s^"i.  111.  1. 

B.  ^s  adv. :  Vexatiously,  anuuyingly ;  very 

""''■•  "Yon  Mil  it  plom-ll  >1'":"     .„  ^,„„ 

Vowf/vr  :  }  cant/  iMstrtis. 

Dla-gy'O-dUS.S.  (Gr.  ^XSyo?,  .rXayot  (jitoj'K) 
"^  i  tfS  side,  and  oiov,  (.odom)  =  a  tcth.) 

I.hthv.  :  A  genus  of  Scopelidffi  (q.v.).  Body 
clo■,^.at■' ,  compressed,  scalch«s ;  eye  Large  .  e 
rived  dorsal  oecujiies  the  whole  length  of  the 
Im'k  fioin  the  oceipnt  to  opposite  the  anal  tin  , 
caudal  forked  ;  brauchiostcgals  six  or  seven  ; 
Tcth  1  the  jaws  and  i^alate,  s..me  very  large 
and  lanceolate.  There  is  but  o.ie  we  bdehned 
succ  es  I'lagvodns  /erox,  fiom  Madeira  and 
JCuei'hboiiH.ood  of  Tasmania.  It  Is  one  of 
t  e  la?eest  and  most  fonnidal.le  rteep-sea 
lihes  and  lives  at  a  depth  of  (probably)  3eU 
f  ,t  loins  The  stomach  of  one  yielded  several 
octo  uds  crustaceans,  ascidians,  a  young 
brna,  twelve  y.mng  boar-llslies.  a  hoi.,e- 
.nackere  ,  and  a  young  flsh  of  lU  own  species. 


c-mtraeted  fion.    GaeL  li    Irisli  peoi/aut_» 
sheepskiu,  from  peaii  =  »  skin,  a  hide.) 
A.  Aa  tubltantive  ; 

1.  Goods  of  any  quality  or  material  of  k 
tartan  or  checked  pallem. 

2.  A  garment  of  tartan  or  checked  woollen 
cloth  of  various  colours,  worn  by  boU,  sexes 
of  the  natives  of  Seottond,  of  which  country 
It  is  an  important  part  of  the  "ati^onal  c.* 
tume.  Plaids  of  a  peculiar  black  and  white 
check  known  as  shepherd's  UrUn,  or  of  a 
piaTn  'gny,  "re  larg.dy  worn  by  the  rural 
?opSlatiou  of  Scotland,  and  arc  so|netin,es 
railed  mauds.  The  plaid  is  a  recungular 
wee  of  stulf.  The  belted  plaid  is  1;  -ted^^ 
Lmnd  round  the  waist  with  a  ea'hcrn  bcl^ 
the  upper  part  b.ing  atuehed  to  the  lell 
shoulder.     (Tautan.1 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  or  resembling  plaid. 

plald'-ed,  pl&ld-ed,  o.    [Eng.  ptaid;  •«*J 

1.  Made  of  plaid  ;  tartati. 

2.  Wearing  a  jihiid. 


plal9e.  •P.la90.  •  plaiso.  •  playco. 
•  playso,  s.  lo.  Er.  JJ/uiJ.  Irom  Liit.  ,M':>'" 
jTr.Uio  e.  from  llie  same  root  as  l.r.  nAarvs 
(,,(«(us)  =  llat:  Dut.).tady»;6.p.pl«lya,  Ger. 
Vlalltisze,  pkUtfisch  :  Uan.  iJl.i(;ist.J 

lehthy.  :  PIcuroaecte  plulcsm,  a  n»h  wel  ■ 
known  ill  northern  Europe      it  ™W;*  f    "' 
the  coast  of  France  to  Iceland,  freMuentiiii, 
smdy  banks,  sometimes  met  with  on  mud- 
biMks.     It  is  m.t  in  great  repute  as  a  food- 
h  as  its  flesh  is  soft  and  »«^ry ;  but  froin 
its  cheapness  it  is  extensively  bought  by  tlic 
poor    at  a  its  sale,  ready  cooked    u.  an     n- 
iiorlint  industiy  in  the  metropolis.      Plane 
i  e  inict  I.    s  tikcn  with  the  line,  and  some. 
?  m,"  with  the  trawl.     They  ai'a";'    ;'„,'  ° 
earlv  spring,  una  are  in  the  best  condition    n 
J  ay^    Their'  general  weight  when  brought    o 
market    is    al'out   three    pounds     and    tiny 
a'lage  a  foot  long,   but  •-•';;»/«■,; "jl^t^ 
mens  are  on  record.    T  he  '''-■''-''' "'".,''',,f,: 
„i,i,.h  is  tiat  and  eonipicssed.  Is  about  oiu. 
ba      the  length;   the  sl'ales  are  «n,ooll,   and 
I,   ute  ■     ho  dorsal  eonU.,...  ah-ml   seve.i  y 
n  vs      The  colour  above  varl.-»  fi-oni  b,..wu  to 
blick,  with  yellow  spot.;  white  IwuuH'- 

•plaice  mouth,   * P»»y»*'-°f°°fi!jr  ,", 

A  im.iilli  small  ami   drawn  aside,  like  that  ol 
a  plaice,     (ffca  JoMm :  HUenl  Woman,  M.  4.) 


plaid' -ing,  plaid' -ing,  plaid -en.  t. 

ll'LAID.)  . 

fabric:  Coaree  woollen  cloth, dilVering  from 
flannel  in  being  twilled.  It  is  used  for 
"LnTets,  shepherds'  plaids,  and  sometimes 
for  clothing.  (Scotcft.) 
plain,  •  plane.  •  playne.  •  plelne,  •  pleyi^ 
a  <di'  &  s.  Ur.  ;jtam=  plain,  Hat,  fiom 
iit  ;■  «"KS.  W«i«  and  pton.  (1).  »■•  ai'e  from 
the  same  root.  Bp.  piano.  lUinoi  Port. piano. 
Ital.  piano.) 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Smooth,  level,  flat;  free  from  depressiona 
and'  elevations. 

■■Tl.0  crooked  .luill  he  aiiulo  «trAltlit.  •nd  ">• 
to\lgbvlac«»pl>JiTL"~Iiai:thxl.*. 

2.  Open,  clear;  uuinterruptea  by  anythmfi 
intervening. 

3  Not  liable  to  be  mistaken  or  missed- 

"LCTd  1,10  in  »  pMx  patl,."-/Wm  Ixvll.  II. 

4  Evident  or  clear  Ui  the  understanding, 
niaSilfest,  obvious  ;  not  obscure ;  not  liable 
to  be  misunderstood. 

5  Rough,  uiivarr'.ined  ;  almost  rude  or 
coa'rse :  as.  He  used  very  p!ain  language. 

B.  Free  from  difficulties  or  intricacies :  as. 
It  was  all  plain  sailing. 

7  Devoid  of  ornament,  show,  or  adorn- 
ment;  simple,  ui.adoined.     ..j,^^^^ 

«  Not  dyed,  coloured,  variegated,  or  orua- 
mented  with  a  puLtern  or  liguie:  as,  plain 
muslin,  ,.  . 

9  Devoid  of  beauty  :  not  handsome.  It  is 
fic'iuently  used  as  a  euphemism  tor  ugly :  as, 
a  ptoin  woman.  . 

10.  Not  rich.  notluxurio»j  liomely,  simplei 
as,  plain  living,  plain  dress. 

11.  Simple,  homely,  unlcirned,  artless  -.free 
from  show,  disguise,  cunning,  or  atleeUlion. 

••  l.-or  u.  Wa'"  '"■''»■"       ''""'"'  ■  Co„~r.,i<lon.  to. 

12.  Open,  frank,  philn-spoken,  sincere,  cau- 
did.  blunt.  ^  ^        „ 

••  Olvo  in.  I..T.  to  be  p(.ll«.«llh  you.  tkrt  r<lll~ll 
glv»  no  just  t»u»o  ol  iio»uil»l    -IK'CO"- 

13    Evident,  mere,  absolute,  bare. 

••  n.  lh.t  (-•B.oiod  yoo  . . .  »»  •  pl-'l'  kMVo.  - 

U    Easily  seen,  discovered,  or  deciphered 
not   rendered    unintelligible    or    coueeuled . 
open  to  view. 

B.  "^"s  "ni'e.  •  In  a  plain  manner :  plainly, 
openly,  clearly, 

-«.<.».  U««l.t  «.d  ejjde.Uc.n,J^  1^^ 

C.  yi»»lll'S(UM(iW." 

I,  OrJiaury /.ansiini;*: 
1    A   pit  ee   of  level  gronnd ;   *  r'«of  " 
BtiVteh  of  land  free  tnm  ucpn-sslons  or  clcT»- 

tions  ;  a  level  siirtace. 

•  2.  A  Held  of  buttle. 

XL  rfhnic'illn: 

1.  (;.oi;. ;  An  expanse  o(  low-lying  lerritorj 


upon  t,.eEg>ptiai,.  toe pc, -^-^^^_. _ thin.  tW.  ■  .in.  aT  expect.  Xenophon,  o^lst.    -Ing. 
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plain— plait 


as  distinguished  from  a  table  land  or  plateau 
(q.v.).  Speaking  broadly,  the  western  hemi- 
sphere is  the  region  of  plains,  and  the  eastern 
of  table-lands.  NeverthelesB,  the  latter  haa 
in  it  what  is  called  the  Great  JJoithern  plain, 
extending,  with  the  one  break  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
nearly  to  Beliring"s  Strait,  and  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Caucasus  and  Altai  Mountains. 
It  extends  over  190°  of  longitude,  and  about 
fourand  a  half  million  square  miles.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  the  German  and  the  Sarmatian 
plains  in  Europe,  and  the  Siberian  plain  and 
Kirghiz  steppes  in  Asia.  In  the  New  World 
are  the  Great  Central  and  the  Atlantic  plains 
of  North  America,  and  the  great  South  Ameri- 
can plain,  which  is  estimated  to  stiud  to  the 
mountainous  parts  of  that  continent  as  four 
to  one.    [Pampas,  Prairie,  Steppe.] 

2.  Hist. :  A  nickname  for  the  level  floor  of 
the  hall  in  which  tlie  first  French  National 
Convention  was  held  in  1792.  By  metonymy 
It  was  applied  also  to  the  Girondist  party 
whose  seats  were-there.    [Mountain,  %  (2).] 

plain-back,  s. 

1.  IVmving:  The  ground  on  which  the  nap 
or  pile  is  raised. 

2.  Fabric:  Bombazette. 
plaln-bonito,  s. 

Ichtky. :  Avxts  rockei,  common  in  the  At- 
lantic, Indian  Oceans,  and  in  the  Mediteira- 
Dean.     It  is  of  little  value  as  a  food-fish. 

plain-chant,  s.    [Plain-sono.] 

plain-chart,  s. 

Nai'ig. :  A  Mercator's  chart. 
plain-clay,  5. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Noctva  de- 
puncta. 

plain-oloth,  s.    Cloth  not  twilled. 

plain-compass,  s.  A  simple  form  of 
the  surveyor's  instrument.  It  has  a  needle 
about  six  inches  long,  a  graduated  circle, 
main  plate,  levels,  and  siglits,  and  is  placed 
upon  the  brass  head  of  the  Jacob-staff. 

plain-dealer,  s. 

1.  One  who  speaks  his  mind  plainly,  with- 
out reserve,  disguise,  or  affectation;  a  plain- 
Bpnken  person  ;  one  who  is  plain,  honest, 
candid,  and  straightforward  in  his  dealings. 

*  2.  A  simpleton. 

"  Thou  didat  conclude  hairy  men  plain-deaitn  with- 
out wit."— Shakctp. :  Comedj/  of  Errori,  iL  2. 

plain-dealing,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Acting  or  dealing  with  others 
in  a  plain,  frank,  honest,  and  straightforward 
manner ;  free  from  art,  cunning,  or  affecta- 
tion ;  plain-spoken. 

"Like  an  boueat,  plain-deaUng  nuuu" — Shaketp,: 
iBntry  r/..lr.  1 

2t,  As  substantive : 

1.  Frankness,  openness,  candidness,  and 
Btraif,'Iitforwarduess  in  dealing;  with  others; 
ft-eedt>nt  from  art,  cunning,  disguise,  or  affec- 
tation ;  sincerity,  bluntne^s. 

*  2.  A  game  at  cards. 
plain-golden  T,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Plusia  iota, 

plain-hearted,  a.  Having  a  sincere, 
open  heart ;  free  from  art,  cunning,  affecta- 
tion, or  hypocrisy ;  unaffected. 

"  Yea,  tell  them  how  plain-hearted  this  vawt  waa," 
Banyan:  Pil^m's  Progress,  pt  ii.    ilntrod.) 

plain-heartedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
sfcite  of  being  plain-hearted  ;  sincerity,  frank- 
ness, straightforwardness. 

plain-moulding,  s. 

Joinery:  Moulding  of  which  the  surfaces 
are  plane  figures- 

plain-pug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  Georueter  moth,  EupU 
tA«cta  suhnotata. 

plain-sailing,  s. 

1,  Navig.:  The  art  of  working  a  ship's 
motion  on  a  plain  chart,  wliich  supposes  the 
earth  to  be  an  extended  plane,  or  flat,  and 
not  i^'lobular.  (The  proper  spelling  is  plume- 
Bailing,  as  expressing  the  supposition  that  the 
Burfaee  of  the  earth  is  plane.) 

2.  Fig.  :  Easy  management  or  conduct ; 
fiee  from  all  difficulties  or  intricacies, 

*  plain-Singing,  s.    [Plain-song.} 


plain-song,  a, 

1.  Cantus  planus,  the  raoat  ancient  and 
simple  form  of  church  music,  consisting  of 
easy  progressions  in  one  of  the  church  modes, 
suitable  for  use  by  priests  or  a  congregation  ; 
it  is  opposed  to  cantTts figuratiis,  or  figurate- 
song,  containing  more  ornate  progressions  of 
a  later  period.  When  counterpoint  waa  intro- 
duced, it  was  customary  to  compose  parts 
above  or  below  a  portion  of  ancient  plain- 
song  ;  heuce,  the  term  plain-song  is  often 
synonymous  with  canto  fermoy  or  the  fixed 
melody  to  which  counterpoint  is  added.  The 
t«rm  as  used  in  these  days  includes  roughly, 
ancient  chauts,  inflections,  and  melodies  of 
the  church.  Called  also  Plain-chant  and, 
sometimes,  Plain- singing. 

2.  The  simple,  plain  notes  of  an  air  without 
ornament  or  variation. 

*  3.  A  plain,  unvaniished  statement. 

"Thy  tedious  ptain-tong  gratea  my  tender  eara." 
Srewer:  Lingua,  L  1. 

^  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  adjectively 
for  keeping  to  one  note  or  call ;  monotonous. 

"  The  pialn-iong  cuckoo  Rray." 
SSakesp. :  Midsummer  Sight  i  Dream,  Ui.  1. 

plain-speaking,  a.  Plainness,  open- 
ness, or  bluutness  of  speech  ;  candour. 

plain-spoken,  a.  Speaking  plainly, 
openly,  or  bluntly,  and  without  reserve  or 
affectation ;  blunt. 

plain- wave,  s, 

Entom. :  A  British  Geometer  moth,  Addalia 
inornata. 

plain-work,  s.  Plain  needlework  as 
distinguished  from  embroidery  ;  the  common 
practice  of  sewing  or  making  linen  garments. 

"  She  vent  to  plain-work  »nd  to  purling  brooka." 
Pope:  Epittlea  to  Jim  Bl<m>it,  IL 

*  plain  (1),  plasm,  v.t.    [Plaik,  eu] 

1.  To  make  plain,  level,  or  flat;  to  level, 
to  plane  ;  to  free  from  obstructions. 

"When  the  firatway  1a  p/afnedall  will  go  smoothly.** 
—Reliijuia  iVotloniaria,  p.  58'J. 

2.  To  make  plain,  evident,  or  manifest;  to 
explain. 

"  What's  damb  in  show.  HI  plain  In  apeech." 

ahnkeMp. :  PeHclet,  iii,    t  Prol.) 

*  plain  (2),    *  plane,   *playne,  *pleyne, 

v.L  &  (.    [Fr.  plaiiuirej  from  Lat.  plango  =  to 
complain.] 

A,  Intransitive: 

L  To  lament,  to  mourn;  to  bewail,  to  waiL 
"  Thou heard'st  a  wretched  female  pliin.' 

Scott :  Lord  qf  the  Isie*,  It.  ST. 

2.  To  complain. 

"  Erles  £  liaroos  at  ther  flrat  umtiyng. 
For  m&ny  nuuier  resoui  pleyned  of  the  king.* 

Kobert  de  Srunne,  p.  31t 

B.  Trans,:  To  lament,  to  grieve  for,  to 
mourn  over. 

*  plain -ant,  «.    [O.  Fr.) 

Law:  A  plaintiff". 

plain'-l^,  *  plain-liohe,  cuiv,    [Eng  plain, 
a. ;  -?!/.] 

1.  In  a  plain  manner;  flatly  ;  like  a  plain. 

2.  Evidently,  clearly,  without  obscurity ; 
in  a  manner  uot  to  be  misunderstood. 

"  Hear  memon  piainly."      SfiaAetp.:2  Hen.  ir.Av.'L 

3.  Without  ornament  or  embellishment; 
simply  ;  without  luxury  or  show :  as.  To  be 
plainly  di^essed,  to  live  plainly, 

4.  Frankly,  openly,  candidly,  bluntly :  as. 
To  speak  pkdnly. 

*  5.  In  earnest ;  fairly. 

*'  Thev  ...  gave  ground  ;  aud  at  last  ptainljf  nm  to 
a  safe  place." — Clarendon:  Ciint  iVar. 

plain'-ness,  *  playness,  s.    [Eng.  plain^  a ; 
-iiess.] 

1.  Levelness,  flatness ;  freedom  from  de- 
pressions or  elevations  ;  evenness  of  surface. 

**  Letters  emprinted  in  the  .  .  .  plaineue  o(  the  tablo 
of  wajte.'-— Chaucer :  Soeciiti,  bk.  v. 

2.  Clearness,  intelligibihty ;  freedom  from 
obscurity  or  doubt. 

"  The  truth  and  plalnnest  of  the  case' 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  PA.  U,  4. 

3.  Want  or  absence  of  ornament  or  em- 
bellishment ;  simplicity. 

"  The  excess  of  plainneti  In  oar  cathednit  dis- 
appoints the  spectator." — Walpole;  Anecdotes  of 
Paintinj.voX.  iii.,  ch.  iL 

4.  Frankness,  candour,  openness;  bluut- 
ness of  speech ;  freedom  from  art,  disguise, 
or  affectation. 

"  That  unauspeeted  plainnest  he  beHev'd." 

Oryden  :  Bind  A  Panther.  UL  928. 


plain'-Stane^,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  plain^  a.,  an<l 
Scotch  stanes  —  stones.]  The  pavement  of  a 
street.    {Scotch.) 

"  For  that  Lovel  dlnss  a'  that  ever  set  foot  on  tb* 
ptaitistanea  o"  FalrporL'  —Scott :  Antiquarj/,  ch.  XT. 

plaint,  "  playnte,  *  pleint,  s.     [O.   Pr. 

pleintf  (Fr.  plainte),  from  Low  Lat.  p/ancta  = 
a  plaint,  from  Lat.  planctus,  pa.  par.  of  p^n^w 
=  to  lament.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  lamentation,  a  lament ;  a  song  or  eK- 
pression  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

"  Aud  heard  meanwhile  the   Psalmist's  moumfn: 
plaiTit, '  }VordJne>orth :  Excursion,  bk,  iL 

*  2.  A  complaint  of  injuries  or  wrong  done 
"  There  are  three  Jost  rrouuda  of  war  with  Spain ; 

one  of  plaint,  two  upou  aefeuce."— Aacon  .-  IVar  with 
Spain. 

IL  Law:  A  memorial  presented  to  a  court 
in  which  the  complainant  sets  forth  his  cause 
of  action ;  the  exhibition  of  an  actioQ  in 
writing.  Plaints  are  the  first  process  in  an 
inferior  court,  in  the  nature  of  an  original 
writ. 

■*  The  total  number  of  Count  y-coartpfafnfi  enterad.' 
—Dailn  Chronide,  Sept  3,  18S6. 

■*  plaint-ful,  a.  [Eng.p?rtini;-yw?(0.1  Com- 
plaining ;  lamenting  audibly  ;  plaintive. 

"  To  what  a  sea  of  miseries  m;  plaintfyd  tooga* 
doth  lead  iae~"— Sidney :  Arcadia^o*^  U. 

plain'-tifT,  "  plain-tlf,  •  playn-tyt  a.  & 

5.  [Fr,  plaintif  (fern,  plaintive)  =  (a.)  plain- 
tive, complaining,  (s.)  a  plaintiff,  from  Lat 
planctus,  pa.  par.  o{ plango  =to  lament.) 

*  A.  vis  adj.:  Complaining,  lamenting. 
plaintive. 

"  His  Tonneer  son  on  the  polluted  nound. 
First  fruit  of  death,  lies  plaintiff  ot  a  wound 
Olv  u  by  a  brother's  tiaud.*       Prior :  Sotoinon,  UL 

B.  As  substaiitive : 

Law :  One  who  enters  or  lodges  a  plaint  In 
a  court  of  law ;  one  who  commences  a  suit  io 
law  against  another  ;  opposed  to  defendant, 

"  Both  in  one  descriiiti.m  Mended 
Are  plaintifft  — when  the  suit  is  ended." 

Cowper  :  The  Cause  Worn, 

plain'-tive*  a.    [PLAiNTrFr.] 

*  I.  Lamenting,  grieving,  complaining. 
**  To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  soo." 

Dryden  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  L 

2,  Expressive  of  sorrow  or  grief ;  monmflil, 
sad  ;  alJeoting  to  sorrow  or  commiseration. 

•*  One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintiee  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  '  wetle  away."  " 

Scott :  Murmion,  vi  M. 

plain'-tive-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  plaintive;  -ly.] 
In  a  plaintive,  mournful,  or  sad  manner; 
mournfully,  sadly. 

plain'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  plaintive  ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  plaintive ; 
moumfulness,  sadness, 

*  plaint'-less,  a.  [Eng.  ptaiJit ;  -less.]  With- 
out comi'laint;  uncomplaining,  tmrepiniug, 

plai '-  ^anoe,  a.     An    oheolete     form      of 

PLEAS  AN  CK- 

*  plais-ter,  s.    [Plaster.] 

*  plais-ter-ish,  a.    [Plastebisb.! 

*  plais-ter-ly,  a.    [Plasterlt.] 

*  plait  (I),  pl^it,  pleat,  *playte» 

*  plelght,  *  pleyte,  s.  [U.  Fr.  phit,  pleit, 
plet  (Fr.  p;i)  =  a  fold,  Irom  Lat.  pUcatunu,  neut. 
sing,  of  plicatus.  pa.  par.  of  plico  (Fr.  piter)  = 
to  fold  ;  Gael,  pleat ;  Welsh  pleth.^ 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  flat  fold  or  double  ;  a  gather  of  clott 
or  similar  material. 

2.  A  braid,  as  of  hair,  straw,  &c 
H.  Technically  : 

1.  Naut. :  Strands  of  rope-yam  twisted  Intc 
foxes,  or  braided  into  sennit. 

2.  Straw-VTorldng :  The  chief  varieties  art 
noted  under  their  distinctive  names  in  this 
dictionary. 

•plait  (2),  s.  tEtyni.  doubtful)  A  kind  ol 
small  ship  ;  a  hoy.    {Blount.) 

*  plait,    pl^it.   *  plat,   *  platte,  pleat, 

•  plete,  •  plite,  v.t,  6i  L    (Vlait,  s.} 

A,  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  To  fold  ;  to  double,  as  cloth- 
2.  To  braid;   to  interweave  the    locks   or 
strands  of :  as.  To  plait  hair,  to  plait  a  rope^ 


C&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  W9II;  wbrU,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ca  =  e  ;  ey  =■  a ;  o".  -  Uw. 


plaited— plane 
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•3,  To  brajil,  to  bord'-r. 

**  At  leugth  I  on  »  fuuntJkli)  light 
WhoM  brim  with  ]iluk:t  wm  plctt«d, 

Drayton :  V**"  <lf  Cimihia. 

TL  Hat-making  T  To  intenveave  tlie  felted 
hairs  forming  a  Imt-body,  by  means  of  pres- 
sure, motion,  moisture,  and  heaU 

plalt-ed,pUHt'-6d«  pa.  par.  &o,  (Plait,  p.] 
A*  Aa pa.  par,:  (See  the  verb), 
B.  As  adjective : 
X*  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  LiL:  Folded,  braided,  Interwoven.lcnltted. 
*  2.  Fig.  :  Entangled,  Involved,  intricate, 
**  Time  shall  tmfold  what  pialtfd  cunning  blileu.* 

ahaketp.  :  Lear,  i.  \, 

VL  Bnt.  (0/(Bsthntlon):  Folded  lengthwise, 
like  the  plaits  of  a  cluaed  fan,  as  the  viue, 
and  many  pahus, 

plalted-rope,  a.    [Sknnit.] 

plalt^-er,  pld,lt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  plait;  -tr.] 
One  who  or  that  which  plaits. 

plalt'-iS,  a.  [Eng.  plate ;  dimin.  sufT.  -ie.]  A 
little  plate,    {Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs.) 

pl&k'-I-na,  J.  [Fern,  (yf  Gt,  ir\dKt.voi  (x>lakino$) 
=  made  o"f  l>oards,]     IPlaco-.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  fJamily  Pla- 
kinidce. 

pla-kin'-I-^aa,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ptol-fn(a) 
(q.v.)  ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfo?.J 
Zool,:  A  family  of  Silicious  SpoDges. 

pl&n,  ».  [Ft.  (feni.  plane)  =  flat,  from  Lat. 
;)/an»5  =  level,  tlac;  Ital.  piano;  Ger.,  Dan., 
Out..  &  Sw.  plan.)    [Plain,  a. J 

L  I'it. :  Properly  a  map,  rei>resentation,  or 
delineation  of  a  building,  machine,  &c.,  on  a 
plane  surface.  Mure  exactly,  the  plan  of  a 
building  is  a  horizontal  sectiim  supposed  to 
bo  taken  on  the  level  of  the  floor  through  the 
Bolid  walls,  columns,  &c.,  so  as  to  show  tlieir 
various  tliicknesses  and  situations,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  several  spaces  or  rooms,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  doors,  &c.  Tliis  is  also  called  tlie 
ground-plan  or  orthography  of  the  building. 
In  the  geometricjil  plan,  the  parts  are  repre- 
sented  in  their  natural  jtroportions.  In  the 
perspective  plan,  the  lines  follow  the  rules  of 
p«;rspcctive,  reducing  the  sizes  of  more  distint 
parts.  The  term  is  nlso  commonly  extended 
to  a  man  or  representation  of  a  projected  or 
tlriisheu  work  on  a  ]tlane  surface  :  as,  the 
plan  of  a  town,  of  a  harbour,  &c 
IL  Figuratively : 

1,  A  scheme  of  some  project  devised  ;  a  pro- 
ject. 

"A  plan  mlaht  bo  devlaed  that  would  emtwlIlBh  na- 
ture. "—iru(/>'j7«:^rKrJo(i-(T/'/'a/n/i>ij/,  vol.lT,,ch.  viL 

2,  The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  parts 
according  to  a  design. 

"  A  mighty  nuize  1  but  not  without  a  plan.' 

Pope:  E»t<iy  on  Mun,  L  9. 

3,  A  custom  ;  a  mode  of  procedure ;  a  pro- 
cess, u  way,  a  method. 

"The  goixl  old  rultt 
BnlDceth  them.  th«  i>Imj>lo  /ilun, 
Thiit  they  xhonld  Lake  who  hnvo  the  power, 
Aud  they  should  keep  who  can." 

Wordtworth:  Hob  Roy'iGravf,  Ix. 

pl&n*  v.t.    [Plan,  s.j 

\,  To  draw  or  devise  the  plan  of;  to  form  a 
plan  or<lcIincatiun  of:  as,  'lo  p/a?i  abuilding, 

a  tnVVtl,  &c. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  according  to  a  given 
plan  or  ligure  :  as,  To  p/an  a  cari)et  toa  room. 

3.  To  devise,  to  scheme  ;  to  form  in  design. 


pla-nar'-I-a,  c    (Fcm.  of  Lat.  pUnuiriui  - 

level.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  Planarida 
(q.v.X  Body  soft,  flattened,  oblong,  or  oval, 
not  jointed  ;  no  suckers,  bristles,  or  leglike 
appendages  present,  but  covered  with  vibra- 
tilc  cilia.  Several  are  common  in  pools, 
where  they  look  like  small  leeches,  others 
are  marine.    Some  are  brightly  coloured. 

pla  nar'-i-on,  s.   [Lat.  plnunrl(a):  Eng.  suff. 
•ii'i.j    Any  iiitlividiml  of  the  Planarida  (q.v.). 

pla-n&r'-i-d^  ».  pi.    tMo<I.  Ijit.  planar(la); 
Lilt.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -iiUi.] 
Zonl, :   A   sub-order  of  TurboUarla  (q.v.). 

Flat,  soft-bodied,  hermaphrorliti!  animals,  of 
ovoid  or  elliptic  form  ;  their  integument  with 
vibratile  cilni  and  cells  ;  the  fonncr  used  in 
loromotioii.    Thiiy  have  a  probosris,  and  two 


pigment  spots  serving  for  eyes.  Sections: 
Ul.abiioco.-la,  with  the  bo*ly  long,  round,  and 
oval,  with  the  intestine  straight  and  uu- 
braiiched  ;  and  Deudroccela,  with  the  l>ody 
broad  and  tlut,  and  the  intestine  branched  or 
arborescent. 

pla-nar'-I-oid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  plan/rriOia); 
Eng.  suff.  -aid.]    Like  a  planarian  in  fornu 

'  plan'-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  plan(e);  -ary.]  Per- 
taining to  a  plane. 

plan-dx'-la,  «.  [Lat.  plan{u3)  =  flat,  and 
axi^  =  an  axle.] 

Zool.  d^aUront.  :  A  genus  of  Gaateropodous 
Molluscs,  formerly  placed  in  the  Buccinidse, 
but  now  transferred  to  tlie  Littorinidie.  They 
have  a  turbinated  shell,  with  the  aperture 
notciied.  Known  species  twenty-seven,  frorn 
the  warmer  seas.  Fossil  one,  doubtful,  from 
the  Miocene. 

pl^-^eer*,  5,    [Plancheb,  ».] 

"  planph,  '  plannche,  s.  [A  softened  form 
oi plank.]     A  plank, 

"  Ajfreatp^auncA^bonienfuke," — B«m0r$ : Frotuart ; 
Crimycle,  vol.  IL,  ch.  clviL 

*  pl^ph,  V.t.  [Planch,  a.)  To  make  or 
cover  with  planks  or  boards  ;  to  plank. 

"  Aud  to  th/vt  vineyard  la  a  pJanchi.t  gHte." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  /or  Sfcature.  Vf.  1. 

pl^n^h'-er,  pl&n-foer'*  t.    {Vt,  planchir.'i 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  floor  of  wood. 

"  I  Ink.  cedar,  and  chesnut  are  the  heat  bolldei* :  flome 
are  beat  for  planctiert,  &a  deal." — liacon:  JfaS.  Bitt., 

2.  A  board,  a  plank. 

"  FowU  from  ptnnchert  spring." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  %,  & 

IL  Arch. :  The  same  as  Plafond  (q.v.). 

•piangh'-er,* plaunch-er,i'.(.  [Plancher, 
s.]  To  form  of  planks  orwuud  ;  to  cover  with 
planks.    {Goldinge:  Ca:sar,  fo.  133.) 

pl&nQh'-et,  .".  [Fr.  planchette,]  A  flat  disc 
of  metal  ready  for  coining. 

pl^-fhette',  s.    [Fr.  =  a  small  plank.] 

1.  A  heart-shaped  piece  of  board  mounted 
on  thin  supports,  two  of  which  are  casters, 
and  one  a  pencil  which  makes  marks  as  the 
boan!  is  pushed  under  the  hands  of  the  person 
or  persons  whose  fingers  rest  upon  it.  The 
exact  cause  of  its  motions  is  not  clearly  under- 
8t'»od. 

"  The  tiaant  goosequlll  tmveUlug  like  Planchettt,^ 
u.   H'.  Hofmes :  The  Schwt-botf.  8S 

2.  A  circumfereutor. 

pl&n-cho'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  J.  E. 
Planchon,  a  living  French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lccythidaceae  or  of  Myr- 
taceffi.  i'lanchonia  litturnlis,  an  evergieen 
tree  growing  in  the  Andaman  islands,  is  said 
to  possess  a  valuable  wood.    (Cal.  Exhib.  Hep.) 

plane,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  plana  =  a 
plan.-.] 

A,  As  s^ubat^inUve : 

L  Ordinary  iMnguage  : 

I.  A  Bcrfectly  smooth  and  level  surface ;  a 
part  of  something  having  a  level  surface. 
Used  in  this  sense  in  Botany  for  the  flat 
surface  of  many  h-aves. 

•  2.  The  sliaft  of  a  crossbow. 

IL  TechniwUy: 

1.  Joinery:  A  cjtrpenter's  cutting  and  sur- 
face smoothing  tool,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  called  from  some  ]teculiarity  of  con- 
struction or  purpose:  the  jack-plane,  from  12 
to  17  inches  long,  for  taking  ofl"  the  roughest 
surface  of  the  stulf;  the  trying-plaiic,  used 
aftor  the  jack-jdano,  length  20  to  22  im-hes ; 
the  long-plane,  used  for  planing  a  piece  of 
BtulT  very  straight,  length  24  to  2ti  inches  ; 
the  jointer-plane,  length  23  to  30  Inches,  UHcd 
for  obtidning  very  straight  edges  ;  thcHniotiih- 
Ing-plane,  i'»\  to  8  Inches  hmg,  and  the  block- 
jdane,  12  inches  long,  used  for  Ilnlshing  nlf 
work,  and  obtaining  the  greatest  possible 
Hnioothiiesrt  on  the  stuff.  The  above  are  ealted 
bench-planes.      [See  also  Hkai'-I'Lank,    C«im- 

I'AHS  -  FLANF;,      FILLI8TKK,      MoULI>INU-FLANK, 

^tAH^^r^    (or    IU.matk)    tlank,    Side-plane, 

8l'oKK-<U\VK,  &i;.] 

2.  (Jeom.  :  A  surface  sndi  that  ^f  any  two 
poinl.s  l)u  taken  iit  pteaHiiri^  and  joined  by  a 
straight  line,  that  hue  will  he  wholly  in  the 


surface.  A  plane  is  supposed  to  extend  In- 
dellnjtely  in  all  directions.  The  term  is  also 
frequently  used,  especially  In  astronomy,  to 
denote  an  Ideal  surface  supposed  to  cut  at 
pass  through  a  solid  body,  or  in  varittus  direc- 
tions :  as,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  plans 
of  a  i)lanet'8  orlut. 

B.  As  adj. :  [Lat.  planus  =  plain,  flat! 
[Plain,  a.]  Level,  flat,  plain,  even,  without 
depressions  or  elevations  :  as,  a  plane  surface 

%  (I)  Horizontal  plane :  [nonizoNTALt 

(2)  Objective  plane :  [Objective]. 

(3)  Oblique  plane :  [Oblique]. 

(4)  Perspective  plane :  [PkhspectitSJ, 

(5)  Principal  plane :  [Principal]. 

(6)  Vertical  plane:  A  plane  i»erpcndIcuUut 
to  tlie  horizon  or  to  a  horizontal  plane.  Ii 
perspective  it  is  the  vertical  plane  p;ui8tii^ 
through  the  point  of  sight  aud  perpendicular 
to  the  perspective  plane. 

plane-ashlar,  s. 

Masonry  :  Aslilar  with  smooth-worked  hOBk 
plane-bit,  plane-iron,  s. 

Join.:  The  cutter  of  a  plane.  The  cuttln|r 
edges  are  generally  a  right  line,  but  for  some 
purposes  they  are  made  with  rectangular  o? 
curved  grooves.  They  are  set  in  the  stock  at 
various  angles  with  the  sole,  i5*  being  Uw 
most  usuaL 

plane -chart,  s. 

Navig. :  A  Mercator's  chart,  (q-t.^. 

plane-onrve,  3.    A  curve  having  all  Iti 

points  in  the  same  plane. 

plane-director,  s.  A  plane  jmrallel  tc 
every  element  of  a  warped  surface  of  the  tlrst 
class. 

plane-figure,  «.  A  ])ortion  of  a  plane 
limited  by  litus  either  straight  or  curved. 
When  the  bounding  lines  are  straiglit  the 
figure  is  rectilinear  and  is  called  a  polygon. 
When  they  are  eurved  the  figure  is  curvilinear, 

plane- geometry,  s.  That  ]iart  of  geo- 
metry which  treats  of  the  relations  and 
proiierties  of  plane  figures. 

plane-guide,  5. 

Join. :  An  adjustable  attachment  used  tD 
bevelling  the  edges  or  ends  of  plank. 

plane  of  defilade,  s. 

Fort. :  A  [ilane  passing  through  the  crest  ol 
a  work  parall.-l  to  the  plane  of  sight. 

plane  of  perspective,  s.     [PER8pao> 

TIVK.) 

plane  of  projection,  5.    [PnojEcrios.) 
plane  of  rays,  s.    [Ray  (l),  $.) 
plane  of  sight,  s. 

Fort. :  Tlie  general  level  of  the  work,  hoii 
zontal  or  inclined. 

plane  problem,  s. 

deom. :  A  prrdileni  which  can  be  solved 
geomctncally  l»y  the  aid  of  the  right  hue  and 
circle  only. 

plane-sailing,  s.    [Plain-sailino.] 

piano  scale.  8. 

Surv. :  A  scale  upon  which  are  graduated 
chords,  sines,  tang'-nt.s,  secants,  rhumbs, 
geograpliical  miles,  A'c,  The  scale  is  princl- 
jially  used  by  navigators  in  their  compute 
tions,  in  plotting  their  courses,  &c 

plane  Stock,  s. 

Join.  :  The  body  of  the  plane  In  which  the 
Iron  is  fitted. 

plane  surveying, ». 

Surv.  :  Ordinary  tleld  and  topogrnpMcal 
surveying,  wlmrc  only  very  limitt-d  poition» 
of  the  earth's  Hnrf:.c<-  are  considei-ed,  and  ita 
curvature  is  disregarded. 

plane-table,  s. 

Sun\  :  An  mstrnment  used  (n  survoving  for 
niotting  in  the  Held  wilbout  the  necessity  of 
taking  flehl  notes.  The  plane  table  conrtists 
of  a  square  board  or  linili,  niountuct  upon  a 
tripod.  Two  levelling  plati'S  are  attiiched, 
one  to  the  tripod  and  the  other  to  the  limb, 
and  are  connected  by  a  bidl  ami  socket  joint. 
A  nu>vable  tclesco|ie  wKli  sights  ami  a  mag^ 
nutic  necdiu  are  also  allnchcd. 

plane  tile,  a.  a  flat  tile,  about  C\  X  lOl 
Inches  iind  »  thick.  It  weighs  tmm  2  to  S| 
])ounds.     ITii.i:,  a.] 


b^U,  b6^ :  poiit,  J^^l ;  oat,  90U,  chorus,  ^hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his  ;  sin,  a^  :  oxpoct,  ^onophon,  OTjcist.    ph  =  C 
•«iiui,  -tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon,    slon  =  shiin ;  -^on,  -jlon  =  zhun,    -cious,  -tions,  -slous ^  shua,    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  dpL 
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plane— planl- 


X)laiie- trigonometry,    «.      [Tbioono- 

METKY.J 

plane,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pjatanvm.  ace.  of 
vlotiinn-'i  =  &  plane;  Gr.  irAaTafos  {ptatanos), 
from  ttAutv^  (ph(tu3)=w\de,  in  allusion  to 
the  bmrnl  leaves  and  spreading  form ;  Sp., 
Port,  &  Ital.  pUttano.]    [Platan.] 

1.  Sing, :  Tlie  same  as  Plane-tree  (q.v.). 

2.  F/.  ■'  Lindley's  English  name  for  tbe  Piata- 
IUice;v  (q.v.). 

plane-tree,  s, 

B't. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Platanus 
(q.v,),  of  which  live  or  six  exist.  Tliey  are 
tail  trees  witli  ponderous  trnnlcs,  the  bark  of 
wliich  pt-e's  off  annnally,  leaviirg  the  surface 
smooth  uiid  b;ire.  The  Oiienial  Plane-tree, 
PlatiiniLs  orientulis,  an  uiubiageoQS  tree, 
seventy  to  ninety  feet  high,  has  palmate  leaves 
like  those,  of  the  Sycanioie.  It  is  a  nati\'e  of 
"W't-slern  Asia  .ind  Cashmere,  and  has  been 
Introduced  into  British  parks  and  i^lantations. 
Its  siiio"th-grained  wo<id  is  tisi-d  in  the  East 
for  (rabiiiet-iiiakiiig.  Mr.  Honigberjrep  says 
that  in  India  its  bruised  leaves  are  applied  to 
the  eyes  in  ophthalmia,  and  its  bark,  btiiled 
in  vinegar,  given  in  diarrhuea.  The  Occidental 
or  American  Plane-tree,  Plataniis  occidental  is, 
has  less  deeply  divided  and  iixlenled  leaves,  and 
Donu'.mbraiious  brae tsidong  the  Temale  flowers. 
On  tlie  banks  of  the  Oiiio  and  tlie  Mississippi 
there  are  trees  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 
Calk'd  in  America  nlso  Biition-wood,  Wat«r- 
beech,  and  Sycamore,  and  iu  Canada  Cotton- 
tree.  A  tliird  si'ceios,  often  confounded  -.vitli 
this  one,  is  the  Maple-leaved  Plane,  Platfimis 
acerijolia^  the  species,  sometimes  with  girmt 
trunk,  cultivated  in  some  London  squares. 
The  Srotch  or  Mock-plane  tree  is  Acer-Pseudo 
plalaiiits. 

plane,  'plain,  'playn,  v.t  t^r.  pJaner, 
from  Lit.  p'niin,  Ironi  Low  Lat.  plana  ^  & 
carpenter's  plane.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  make  smooth,  especinlly  with  a 
plane.    {Chapman:  Homer;  Ody.^sey  v.') 

*  2.  Fig.:  To  clear  the  way  from  difflcultiei ; 
to  make  smooth.  {Teivnjsrm:  Princess,  iv.  297.) 

plan- e  -  6m' -e- try,     pla-mm'-e-try,    s. 

[Eiif^,  phinp.,  and  Gr.  fxerpo*'  {vietron)  =  a 
measure.]  The  art  or  process  of  ascertaining 
the  area  or  superficial  contents  of  a  surface. 
[Stebf.otumy.J 

Olan'-er,  *plaln'-er,5.  [En^.  plan(e),v. ; -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanff.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
planes  ;  a  planing -machine.  {Cliapman : 
homer ;  Odyssey  v.) 

2.  Print-  :  A  wooden  block  used  to  level  the 
face  of  a  forme  of  type  before  I'rinting. 

planer-bar,  s.  A  device  attached  to  a 
planer  for  tlie  purpose  of  etlei-ting  in  part  the 
work  of  a  slotting  or  shaping  machine. 

planer-centres,  s.  pL  Devices  similar 
to  lathe-centres  for  siipp-Tting  small  work  on 
the  bed  of  a  planing-machine, 

planer-head,  s. 

Mxch. :  The  slide-rest  of  a  planing-machine 
or  I'laner. 

planer -tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Flanera 
(q-T.). 

pla'-ncr-a,  s.     [Named   after  J,  Planer,    a 

German  botanist.] 

B't.:  A  genus  of  Utmeje,  having  roundish 
pointed,  two  celled  and  two  seeded  fruits.  The 
■wood  of  Planera  Abelicea,  called  in  the  old 
phannacopceias,  Psevdosantalum  creticiim,  is 
aromatic.    P,  Richardi  has  a  valuable  wood, 

tAa'-ner-ite,  «.  [After  Hen  Planer ;  suff.  'itt 
(iU-H,).j 

Mhu:  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystalline 
"botryoiilal  layei-s  lii  the  copper  mines  of 
Gunieschefsk,  Ural  Mountains.  Hardness, 
6;  sp.  gr,  2'65  ;  colour,  verdigris  to  olive- 
green  ;  lustre,  dull.  Compos. :  a  hydrous  plios- 
ph^ite  of  alumina  witli  some  copper  and  iron. 
Dann  siig'jests  that  it  is  possibly  iminne  Wa- 
vellite  (q.v.),  and  makes  it  a  sub-species. 

plan'-et,  *plan-ete,  s.  [O.  FV.  plamte  (Ft. 
planett:),  from  Lat.  planeta ;  Gr.  TrAai/^TTj? 
Xpla  lU'l'^f)  —  a  wantlerer,  from  iT\ai'a.<a(  pi  a  nao) 
to  wa'ii.er.  fioni  irXdiTj  i}>lane)  =  a  wandering ; 
Sp.  i-  Port,  plaiieia.] 
Astron. :  A  lieavenly  body  which,  to  old- 


world  observers,  seemed  to  wander  about  aim- 
lessly in  the  sky.  thus  markedly  contrasting 
with  the  orderly  movements  of  tlie  fixed  st;ii  s. 
Sui'sequently  it  was  discovered  that  the  seem- 
ingly erratic  bodies  were  as  regular  in  their 
movements  as  the  others,  revolving,  like  the 
earth,  around  the  sun,  the  aberrations  arising 
from  the  tact  that  both  the  jilanets  and  the  ob- 
servers were  in  motion.  \Vh  -n  tliey  are  compa- 
ratively near  the  earth  and  n;ove  thence  to  go 
round  the  sun,  they  seem  to  go  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  wlien  they  return  on  the  other  side  of  their 
orbit,  they  appear  to  retrograde  in  the  sky. 
Shining  only  with  reflected  light,  tliey  shine 
with  a  steady  radiance  in  place  of  twinkling 
like  the  fixed  stars.  Planets  are  primary  or 
secondary,  the  former  revolving  around  the 
sun,  the  latter  around  the  primaries.  The 
primary  planets  known  to  the  ancients  were 
five.  Mercury.  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  Omitting  asteroids,  comets,  and 
metei'ric  rings,  eight  are  now  known,  SleiTury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  tiaturn, 
Uianus,  and  Neptune.  Twenty  secondary 
planets  are  known,  the  Moon,  two  satellites 
of  Mars,  four  of  Jupiter,  eight  of  Saturn, 
four  of  Uranus,  and  one  of  Neptune.  The 
existence  of  an  intermercurial  primary  planet 
has  been  suspectedbut  not  proved.  The  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus,  being  nearer  than  the 
Earth  to  the  Sun,  are  called  inferior  planets  ; 
the  others,  being  more  distant,  are  tt-rmed 
superior.  Another  classification  is  sometimes 
adopted,  that  into  intra-  and  extra-asteroidal 
planets,  that  is,  those  nearer  and  those  more 
-remote  from  the  sun  than  the  asteroids. 
Under  the  first  are  includ<;d.  Mercury,  V'eniis, 
the  Eaith,  and  Mars,  all  of  which  are  com- 
paratively sin;ill,  whde  the  others.  Jupiter, 
t>aturn,  Umnus,  and  Neptune  are  tlie  giants 
of  the  system.  For  instance,  the  Earth  is 
7,918  miles  in  diameter,  and  Mars  4,200,  but 
Jupiter  is  85,000.  The  intra-asteroidal  planets 
complete  the  annual  revolution  in  short  periods, 
the  Earth,  for  example,  in  3(>5*'26  days,  while 
Neptune  takes  to  do  so  60,127  days,  or  about 
165  years.  Tlie  minor  planets,  planetoids,  or 
Asteroids  are  between  Mara  and  Jupiter.  The 
Asteroids  have  already  been  described  under 
that  bead.  Of  the  major  phiueta  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  Earth  was  not  anciently  re- 
garded as  a  planet,  but  as  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  around  which  not  only  the  other 
planets,  but  tlie  sun  uud  the  fi.xed  stars,  re- 
volved. Modern  research  has  relegated  it  to 
its  proper  place,  as  a  comparatively  iu6ignifii.aut 
member  of  the  family  of  planets,  and  a  pigmy 
in  dimensioDa  as  compared  with  the  fixed btars, 
whose  representative  we  have  in  the  sun.  Of 
the  two  planets  of  modern  discovery,  Uranus 
was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Ilei-scbel  in 
1781;  and  Neptune,  whoso  existence  was  sus- 
pected and  place  determined  from  tbe  peiiur- 
batious  which  it  cuused  in  the  motions  of  Ura- 
nus, was  discovered  by  Professor  Ciiallis  and 
Dr.  Galle  in  1846.  Uranus  and  Neptune  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  visibility  of 
the  otliers  ia  due  to  reflected  solar  light,  though 
it  is  not  quite  sure  that  tlio  larger  planets,  such 
as  Jupiter,  may  not  have  some  hght-yieldiog 
powere  of  their  own.  The  distance  of  the 
plaueta  from  the  eun — the  centre  ot  the  solar 
system — differs  enormously.  While  Merctiry  is 
about  35,4iXJ,0CX>  miles  di^lact,  and  the  Earth 
something  over  92,000,0lrt)  niile.s,  Umnus  is 
1,753,869,000,  and  Neptune  2,74.3,U08,Oi>0  miles 
distant.  Their  speed  of  motion  in  their 
orbits  differs  correspoudingly.  Mercury  darting 
around  the  teun  at  a  speed  nine  times  as  gre;Lt 
as  the  deliberate  sweep  of  the  far-distant  Nep- 
tune. This  difference  of  speed  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  gravitation,  the 
planets  nearer  tbe  sun  being  exposed  to  the 
greater  solar  attraction,  and  needing  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  rapidity  of  uiotiun  to  over- 
come the  energy  of  this  attmctii>n  and  main- 
tain their  orbital  distances.  The  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  not  circles,  but  ellipses,  the  degree 
of  departure  from  the  circle  vurj-ing.  Venus 
most  nearly  approaches  the  circle  in  its  orbit. 
Mercury  and  some  of  the  phuietoids  being  the 
most  eccentric.  The  plane  of  diurnal  rotation 
does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  tlie  orhit,  a 
fact  which  gives  rise  to  the  annual  variety  of 
seasons.  This  eccentricity  also  varies  greatly, 
the  i  Dclinatioa  oi  the  equatorial  plane  of 
Venus  being  apparently  tiie  greatest,  while 
that  of  Jupiter  is  very  Bniall.  As  regards  the 
density  of  the  planets,  that  of  the  small  is 
much  greater  than  the  large,  Saturn,  for  in- 
stance, being  only  about  one-eighth  as  dense  ua 
the  earth. 


planet -gear.  s. 

Machinery:  Gearing  in  which  one  or  mort 
cog-wheels,  besides  rotating  on  their  axes,  r&. 
voTve  around  the  wheel  witu  whiidi  they  mesh. 

*T>lanet-stmck,  *  planet-stricken, 
*  p^Jiet-strook,  a.  Allected  by  the  mtlii- 
ence  of  a  planet ;  blasted. 

"  Planet"),  pIaH«(-rtruc*,  re.il  ffcllpae 
Then  suiter'd.  JitUon  :  A  A,  X.  ilA 

planet- wheel,  9. 

Gt-ariiig:  The  exterior  rfvolvln;?  wlieel  of 
the  "sun  and  planet"  motion,  inveiit<.'d  by 
James  Watt.  So  called  from  its  rotation 
around  another  gear-wheel,  wliich  is  termed 
the  sun-gear.  The  axis  of  the  iilaiiet-i:ear  is 
preserv^  concenti  ic  with  the  axis  of  llie  cen- 
tral or  sun-wheel  by  means  of  an  arm.  The 
planet-wheel  sometimes  gears  with  an  inter- 
nally cogged  wheel,  and  may  be  driven  by  the 
latter,  rolling  around  inside  the  larger  gear- 
wlieel  instead  of  outside.    [SuN-iND-Pi.AKEr* 

WIIEEUS.] 

plan-e-tar'-i-um,  s.  (Ijit.,  from  planeta  =  a 
planet,]  A  machine  for  exliihiting  the  relative 
motions  of  the  planets  and  their  j'ositions  iu 
respect  to  the  sun  and  one  another.  [Obiieky.] 

plan'-et-ar-y,  a  [Lat.  plnn>'fnriust  from 
planeta  =\  I'lauet;  Fr.  planeiaLre ;  Ital.  & 
tip.  planetario.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  p1anet& 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  planet ;  erratic, 
revolving. 

"  Planetary  otba  the  «uii  *.•*»?." 

B/'tcktiu^ru:  Creatiwt.iL 

3.  Produced  or  caused  by  tUe  in^ueuce  of 

the  ]>lanets. 

"  Put  op  tliy  gold  ;  Oo  on,— bera'i  gold.~go  en. 
Be  as  aplanet-irr/  plngiie." 

S/iitk^p. :  Timon  ^  AthmnM.  t».  X. 

4.  Consisting  or  composed  of  planets  :  as,  a 
plajietari/  system. 

*5.  Wandering 

"His  iiwii  errritk-fvl  and  planetary  Ufa"— AtK«p . 
Church  ffigt.,  IX.  vU.  63. 

IL  Astrol.  :  Umler  the  domination  or  influ- 
ence of  any  particular  planet. 

"Skill'd  in  the  plnnet'irt/  hours.* 

Drtij/tjrt:  The  Jfoon-Caif. 

planetary-days,  s.  pL 

Astron.  (t  Astrol:  The  days  of  the  week, 
five  of  which  are  more  or  less  directly  called 
after  ]danets.    {Week.] 

planetary-nebula,  s,    [Nebula.] 

planetary-year,  s. 

Astron. :  The  time  taken  for  ench  planet  to 
perform  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 

*  plan'-et-ed,  a.  [Eng.  planet ; -ed.]  Belong- 
ing to  or  located  in  planets. 

"Tell  me.  ye  st.in  !  ye  i-lniieb".  Wl  m«  nil 
Ve  atoirii  &ud  ploiieted.  iikl>:tbit:iiiU." 

Youiij:  Sinh    T"oaghU,\x. 

*pla-net'-ic,  pla-net'-ic-al,  o.  [Lat 
]>l<ineticus,  fi'om  (iv.  n-Aut^Ti^o?  {ptanetikos), 
from  n\tu^-rr)<i  iplanetcs)=  &  planet  (q-V.^] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  planets. 

"According  to  the  pl-irfticaf  relations  from  whence 
they  receivt!  their  uikuiea."—lirQwne :  fut'jar  Errours, 
bk.  v..  ch.  xxiL 

plan'-et-oid,  s.     [Eng.  planet ;  -old.] 

Astron. :  A  minor  planet,  an  asteroid.  [Aa- 
TERoiD,  Planet,  Star.] 

pian-et-oid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  planetoid;  -ah] 
uf  or  pertaining  to  the  planetoids  ;  relating  to 
a  planetoid. 

*  plan'-et-ule.  s.     [A    dimin.    from  planet 

(q.v.).]     A'littie  planet. 

*plange,  v.i.  [Lat.  plango=  to  beat,  to 
lament.]    To  lament. 

*plan'-sen-9^,  s.  [Eng.  plangen(t);  ey.] 
The  quality  or  st.ite  of  being  plangent;  a 
dashing  or  "beating  with  noise. 

*plan'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  plannens.  pr.  par.  of 
plango='i'i  beat,  to  dash.]  Beating,  dashing; 
as,  a  wave. 

"  The  weltering  of  the  plangent  wave." 

Taylor:  I  Philip  Van  ArtevrMe.   1  10. 

*plan'-gdr,  s.     [Lat,]     Plaint,  lament;ition. 
"The  l-tirient-ilile  planffors  of  TUraciau  orphans. "—• 
Sferes.  in  English  U'lmer,  ii,  M. 

pla-ni-,  plOr-nd-,  pre/.  [Lat.  planvs  =  plsin, 
level,  plane.]  A  prelix  attaching  the  quabfl- 
cation  of  levelness,  tiatnes-*,  or  liardness,  to 
the  second  element  of  the  word. 


t&te,  ^t,  faret  amidst,  what,  f^Il,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'lre,  sir,  marine :  go,  p5t* 
or.  woAd,  WQli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a  ;  qu  =  kw. 


planifolious— plant 
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tpla  ni-fo-li-OUS,  a.     (JPref.    piani-^  and 
Lat  /■jn.uni  =  a  \tSitL\ 
Hot.:  Flat>l(^ved.    {Craig.) 

pla-nim'-c-ter,  »,  [Eng.  p/an*  and  meter.] 
All  iiisti  tiiiieiti  fnr  BscerUtJaing  ttie  cuiiici.is 
of  int-tfitlar  plane  tlgure:i ;  a  pluuuometcr  ur 
platmutfLur. 

pla-ni-mot'-ric,   plo-ni-met-rio-ol**  a. 

(Kiig.  pianimetr(y);  -ic,  -uul ;  Fr.  j'Ui'iiiiu't- 
riij'ie.]  Of  ur  pertaiuiug  to  plauiuielry; 
obuiited  by  planiiiicliy. 

pla-niin'-etrj^,  s.    (pLANEouFraT.] 

plan'-ing,  pr.  ;jar.,  a.,  &  »,    [Plaite,  f.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  tt  particip,  adv, :  (See 

the  verlij. 
C  .4j  suhiL :  The  act  of  smooUiiug   the 

snriace  of  wu^.'d,  iLl-.,  with  a  ploue. 

planlng-machine,  & 

1.  »''»<«/;  A  micliine  for  truing  up  and 
Ittcin.:;  buiinU  <'r  Llie  sulcs  of  tiiiibcis.  Wlii'ii 
it  also  works  tlie  edges,  it  is  knuwii  also  as  an 
edg'-r;  wln-n  the  i-dgos  are  rt'Spectively 
toij^ui'd  uiiJ  grooved,  tliey  are  known  as 
matrJied,  are  said  to  be  niatcliedup;  when 
thi'  sttitlis  iinmlded  or  dress^'d  to  uriiaineiilal 
8li.i)'e,  tlic  iitachine  is  knowu  as  a  Muulding- 
omuliiiiti. 

2.  Mettd-working :  A  machine  in  which  a 
metallic  object  dogj^ed  to  a  traversing-Uible 
Is  iiuived  ag  liiist  a  icliiUvely  llx^-d  cutter.  In 
pntctiee,  the  cutter  is  ailjusted  iu  a  stock, 
and  is  usually  fed  autoniutically  bet^veen 
Btrokt's. 

pla-ni-pen'-nef,  pla-ni-pen-na'-tes, 
pla-ni-pen'-ni-a,  s.  yl.  [  l^i.  planus^  (hit, 
and  }'*niui  =  a  ftau'ier,  a  wing.] 

Entuni.  :  A  sub-order  of  Neuropterous  In- 
sects, having  Hut  wings.  Tlio  fore  and  hind 
pair  u.»o  biiiiilar,  the  hind  ones  not  brnadcr 
tlirin  the  others.  Ijirvie  rarely  aquatic. 
Tnl*ea  :  Megaloptera,  ineliiding  the  Myniiele- 
oulid^e,  ll<*iiierobJi.la\  and  Mantispida; ; 
Sialidij,  and  Panoipi'l.c  (fi-v.). 

pla-ni-pet'-a-lous,  a.     [Pref.  pkuii-,    and 

Lug.  jWu/'dlKJ 

Hot.:  Having  flat  petals  or  leaves;  flat- 
leaved,  plaiitfuliiiuii. 

plan'-ish,  v.t.  (Plane,  v.]  To  make  sinnntli 
or  plane;  Ui  beat,  as  metals,  wiili  haniiiitr^, 
till  pel  feclly  eimioth  ;  to  polish  by  hanimer- 
iijg.     [Pi.ANi.sinNO,  C.J 

pli^'-isll  er,  B.  lEng.  planUh;  -er.]  One 
wIiM  iir  tlial  which  pluiishes;  .specif.,  a  tlnn 
flal-endud  tool,  uiwd  by  turners  for  smoothing 
brass- work. 

pliin'-iah  ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [Planish.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  jxir.  £  particip.  aUJ. :  (See 
tlie  verb;. 

C,  As  siihrt. ;  An  operation  in  which  slieet- 
metal  is  condensed,  smoothed,  and  toughened 
ui>on  a  smooth  anvil,  by  the  blows  of  a  ham- 
mer, having  a  very  slightly  convex  lace,  and 
called  a  planishin^diamuier. 

planishing  hammer,  s.  [Plamisiiinq.] 

planishing  rollers,  s.  pi.  The  second 
pair  of  tullei.-!  Ill  picpaiing  cuniing-meUiL 

planishing' St  ako,  s. 

C'lppersntithing :  A  bench  stake,  or  small 
anvil,  for  Imiding  the  plate  when  under  the 
action  of  a  plauitihing-hammcr. 

pl&n'-i-8phdro,  s.  [Prcf.  plani-,  and  Kng. 
)ipitxie.\ 

1.  The  represenljitioi  upon  a  plane  of  the 
circles  of  the  zudiac. 

2.  Any  contrivance  In  whi<h  plane  Hurfnrrs 
move  upon  one  another  to  fullil  any  of  the 
uses  of  a  celestial  globe. 

pl&n-i-sphSr'-io.  a.  [Eng.  plnni$p}uiic) ; 
-ic.J    Oi  or  peitaining  to  a  planisphere. 

pliink,  '  planUc,  ■*.  [Lat.  vlnnca  =  a  board, 
ai'i.mk  .  !■  r.  /ilu'nlu  ;  iJul.jifuiik ;  iiw.  planku; 
Ger.  A  iJan.  piniikt.] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  iHond  piece  of  Rnwerl  tiinl»er 
tlii<!k<Tthtin  a  boHid  ;  specif.,  a  piece  of  timber 
b<tvv>'cn  \\  and  A  iiich<-a  thick,  and  more  than 
0  inchi-8  wide. 

"  Then  b  not »  ptank  of  Uts  hnU  or  tbe  <lo<>k.' 


2.  Ft'juiatively: 

*  (1)  Anything  resembling  a  plank  ;  a  slab. 

**  A  uiuiiuiiitul  lit  lrr>v*tuo«,  wlUi  A  plank  of  luAible 
tbcrMtu."—  it'o-jU:  Atheu.  Oxon..  Vul,  iL 

(2)  Anything  serving  aa  a  support, 

"  Ttils  la  Indcvtl  the  uiily  plank  we  have  to  tnut  to." 
—^tiafp:  Heniuiiu,  vuL  L,  tier.  8, 

(3)  A  principle  or  article  of  a  political  or 
other  programme  or  platfurui.     [PLArtuBM.J 

"Thiy  nliuutd  be  laaA*  p!iiik*  iu  tlie  Liberid  ^lAt> 
lorm."—  Weekly  Ei:ho,  UepU  a,  is«i. 

^  To  nnlk  tlie  plank  :  A  mode  of  drowning 
their  captives  practised  by  pirat'S,  by  uhnni 
they  were  compelled  to  walk  along  a  plank 
luid  across  the  bulwark  uutil  they  overbalanced 
it  and  fell  into  the  water. 

"I  got  my  1>;lcIc  ut>  nt  that  and  they  waJJbfid  Oi» 
plank.' — 6cribntrr'$  Magaxino,  Nov.,  lUitL,  p.  ii. 

plauk-bed,  s.  A  bed  of  boards,  raised  a 
few  iiuh..s  ii-om  the  floor,  on  which  prisoners 
are  compelled  to  sleep  during  short  seuteuees, 
or  the  earlier  stiigta  of  a  long  conlinement. 
No  niattiess  is  allowed,  but  a  thin  pillow,  and  a 
beii-eovering,  consiating  of  two  blankets  ami  a 
rug,  l»esi(le8  Bheetw,  are  issued  to  utl  prisoners 
on  plank-beds.  This  statement  relates  to  Brit- 
ish, and  not  to  Ameriain  jirisons. 

plank-hook,  s.  A  pole  with  an  iron  honk 
at  the  end,  with  which  quarrymen,  mineis, 
and  others  shit'L  theirruusor  wheeling-plauks, 
as  occasion  requires. 

plank-plant.  «. 

Bot. :  Bossioia  Scolope-ndrium. 
plank-revetment,  s. 
I'ort. :   Board  lining  of  an  embrasure  or 
covering  of  a  rampart. 

plank -road,  plank -pray,  s.    A  road 

of  transverse  piunuing  laid  on  longitudinal 
sleepeis.     Common  m  America. 

plank-sheer,  s. 

:ShiphuiUl. :  A  plank  resting  on  the  heads  of 
the  top  timbers  of  the  frames  or  ribs. 

plank -way» ».    [Plank-boad.j 

pldnk,  v.t.    (Plank,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lang luuje: 

1.  Lit.:   To  cover  or  lay  with  planks;  to 

form  of  planks. 

2.  fig. :  To  lay  down,  as  on  a  table ;  to 
table,  to  pay  out.  (Applied  to  money.)  {Aiiur.) 

3.  To  split  and  cook  on  a  board,  as  a  shad. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  //((r-/7m/.-i»^;  To  harden  by  felting.  Said 
of  hat-bodies  alter  forming. 

2.  Spinning:  To  unite  slivers  of  wool  In 
forming  rovnig. 

plahk'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    IPlank,  «.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B,  -1^  ^mhMmtive : 

1.  Skipl'uUd. :  The  akin  or  wooden  covering 
of  plunk  on  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces 
of  the  ribii  and  on  the  beams. 

2.  Spinning:  Tlie  splicing  together  of  slivers 
of  long-slapled  wool. 

3.  Sf^nm  :  The  lagging  or  clothing  of  a  steam- 
cylinder.    ICleai>i.nu.1 

planklng-elamp,  s. 

ShiptLTi'jht.  :  An  implement  for  bending  a 
strake  ngainst  the  ribs  of  n  vessel  mid  hold- 
ing it  till  secured  by  bolts  or  treenail.s. 

planliing-machlne,  s.  A  machine  in 
winch  hat-bodies  ate  planked. 

planklng-sorow,  s.  An  Implement  for 
stiaining  pl.uikn  against  the  ribs  of  vessels, 

plank'-ton,  $.    Pelagic  beings  collectively. 

*  pldhk'-y,  *  plank-le,  a.  [Kng.  plank;  -y.] 
Cunslrucied  or  c<'inpose<l  of  planks. 
'*  lie  came  In-fori-  tlie  plifil.if%nle:' 

Cha/itLUti:  Ui,„A«r  :  JWidxW. 

'  pliin'-lSss,  a.  (laig.  ;'/ua;  •l€Jis.\  Destitute 
of  u  iilitn. 

pl&n'-ner,  t.  (Eng.  plan;  •tr.)  One  who 
(ilans,  contrives,  devises,  or  priijccUi;  a  pro- 
j>eti)r,  a  de\  iser. 

pla-no-,  prff.    tPi-ANi-.] 

plano-c»mprcB8ecl,  a. 

P,iit.  :  c'oin|>reMsed  down  to  a  flattlsh  surface, 
a.s  P('iii<-iana. 


plano-concave,  a.  Plane  oa  one  side 
nii'i  e(>nca\  e  uu  the  otber :  as,  a  plano-conouM 
lens,     [LivNS.] 

*  piano-conical,  a.    Plane  or  flat  on  one 

side  and  conical  on  the  otlier. 

"  SviiiP  (i-w  aro  pt'inixonictl.  wIkmc  TOpTflolee  IslB 
partluvcl  brtwi-cii  ixitb  eiitiji.*— tfnnff.'  Mutteu-i^ 

plano-convex,  a.  Plane  on  one  side  and 
co>j\e\  ou  the  other:  as,  a /'^no-ctmi'ef  lens. 
[Leno.] 

plano-horlzontal,  a.     Having  a  level 

horizontal  sitrlaoj  ur  i>osition. 

plano-orbicnlar.  a.    Plane  on  one  ildi 

and  spherical  uu  the  other. 

piano-subulate,  a.     Smooth  and  wti- 

shaped.     LSUBULate.] 

*  plan-fig" -ra-pliist,  a.    [Pref.  piano-;  Gr. 

ypa<^ui  (  ,ra})k6)  =  LO  Uelineat*,  and  Kng.  euff. 
-ist,]    A  surveyor,  a  plan  or  mu]i-maker. 

"All  pianoyrifth^u    vl    tlie    U.ily    City.'— IT.  M, 
ThomaQn:   Latui  and  CA«  hook  (.SutaJWrvi  fofiMjM^ 

p.  42  L 

plan-O-li'-te^,  »,     [Pref.  piano-,  and  Gr.  JiiBot 

{iUhon)  =■  a  stone.]    A  fossil  worm-truck. 

pla-nom'-C  ter, «.  (Eng.  plam,  and  meler.) 
A  trial  or  plane  surface  on  which  ai  tides  are 
tested  for  straightnesd  and  le\oL  Itallordsa 
stiUidaid  gauge  lor  plane  suiiaces. 

pla-nom'-e-trj^,  s.  [Eng.  planowter;  -y.) 
The  act  of  measuring  or  ganging  plane  but* 
faces  ;  the  act  or  art  of  using  a  piunometer. 

pliin-or'-bis,  5.  [Pref.  plan(o)-,  and  Lat.  orMt 
=  a  circle.] 

Zool.  tC  Paiitont.:  A  genus  of  Limnrptdis; 
shell  discoidal,  dextral.  and  many-whoiled ; 
aperture  crescentic,  peristome  tliin.  Known 
species  145,  from  North  x\mtTica,  Europe, 
India,  and  China ;  fossil  sixty,  from  the 
Wealden  onward.  (S.  P.  li'ootiwani.)  The 
former  occur  in  stagnant  pools,  ditches,  and 
gently  running  brooks,  adhering  to  Hags  and 
other  aquatic  plauts.  JU.uuy  ^]K!cies  in  ths 
United  States. 

plant,    *  plantc,   *  plaunt.    *  plaunte, 

'  plonte,  s.  (A.S.  planti-.  from  l^t.  juaiUa 
=  a  pla-.l,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  from  the  same 
root  as  tir.  n^arO^  (plains)  =  spreading,  broad; 
Dut.  plfint :  Dan.  plante;  Sw.,  tip.,  &  Port. 
pUtnta ;  Ital.  juaii((i.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 

(2)  A  shilling. 

*  (3)  A  shoot,  a  cutting. 

"  Yeve  mo  a  plant  uf  tbilkc  hlessed  trM.* 

a,aiu.cr :  c.  r,  iMk 

*  (4)  The  sole  of  the  foot. 

"  Knottle  Ii'jrs,  aii'l  planln  of  clay 
bevke  Iwr  ciiae.  or  love  d«Uy." 

BrnJtitisQn:  MuKqu*  of  Ohfron 

2.  Fig. :  A  plan,  a  dodi^e,  a  ttwindlc,  a  trick ; 
a  planned  theft  or  rol-beiy.    (Slang.) 

"  I  wiks  unay  tntm  Louiluii  a  wt'ek  and  mora,  mj 
dcir.  uu  n.pluiiL''—i}icKi!iis:  Oliver  TwM.  cli.  xxxU. 

^  In  this  sense  Mr.  A.  S.  Palmer  considera 
the  word  to  tie  the  O.  Fr.  pUxnt  =  a  plan. 

IL  Technicaily: 

1.  Nat.  Science :  Linnaeus  deflned  a  plant  aa 
an  organised  body  (bring)  possessi-d  of  life, 
but  not  of  feelin';.  In  his  contrasted  dutlni* 
tioii  of  an  animal,  he  assi^-iied  the  liitt4.-r  life, 
feeling,  and  voluntary  motion,  lnipl\ing  tliai 
If  a  plant  moved  it  did  not  do  so  voluntarily. 
His  dellnition  is  etiseulially  accunt.'.  With 
i-egard  to  nil  the  higher  mcmlM-rs  of  the  Vege- 
table and  Animal  Kingdoms,  there  ts  no  dilQ- 
culty  in  saying  which  is  a  plant  and  which  is 
an  animal,  .soine  Aliiii>>siis.  iVe.,  have  a  cer- 
tiiin  sen»ilivrness  when  touched,  but  nolwlth- 
staiulin^  this  they  u)-e  eharl^'  plants.  But 
"Nalura  lion  ficlt  sftltna"  (Nature  di^es  not 
iMiike  leaiis,  that  is,  abrupt  tninsitloUN) ;  and 
the  liunil>ler  ni' nibers  ol  the  two  kingdoms 
aie  so  flosely  akin,  that  wlieilier  spon;;ej.  were 
nnimiil  or  vegitable  whs  onee  a  didiatiildo 
ipieHtlon.  though  now  they  atu  cunsidpred 
eoiiipiMinil  animals,  while  again  many  of 
llhrenlH-rg's  Infiismia,  onco  runked  asiuitmaU, 
now  llgiiix*  as  hnnible  Algiils.  Plants  derive 
their  nnttrlKliiiient  oirvetly  frnm  tliu  mineial 
kingdom,  anininls  do  so  nnlv  tlirough  the  iu 
t(.-rveiitii>n  ol  phtnt^.  Thu  lattci  ate,  ns  a  lul^ 
eomiNised  rhi"tly  of  carbon,  tiydr>>grn,  auu 
(>xy^*>n  .  animals  have  nitrogen  ai  well.  I'laiita 
geiienilly  absorb   carbon    dioxiile,  and  give 
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forth  oxygen  ;  animals  reverse  the  process. 
With  slight  exceptions  cellulose  and  chloro- 
phyll are  distiiutively  vegetable  productions. 
A  plant  consists  of  a  root,  of  organs  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  organs  of  reproduction.  It  may  be 
annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  (q.v.).  It  may 
be  a  herb,  an  uudershrub,  a  shrub,  or  a  tree. 
It  may  be  evergreen,  ur  have  deciduous  leaves. 
In  winter  there  is  a  suspension  of  assimilative 
power  and  growth,  like  the  hybernation  of 
anim;ils.  The  close  of  petals  and  the  folding 
of  leaves  at  night  in  some  plants  suggest  their 
steep.  Like  animals  sooner  or  later  they  die. 
De  Candolle  conjectured  that  the  known 
plants  were  from  110,000  to  120,000. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  place  in 
the  system  of  many  species  of  fossil  plants, 
and  scientific  names  frequently  indicate  that 
doubt.  Though  there  is  nmcli  doubt  as  to 
fruit,  there  is  more  as  to  leaves,  for  they  often 
have  tlie  same  form  and  venation  in  orders 
remotely  apart  fiom  Ciich  other.  Hence  at 
present  the  vegetable  unit  is  much  less  valu- 
able tlian  the  animal  in  investigating  fossils. 
The  tirst  appearance  of  plants  seems  to  have 
been  in  tlie  Silurian  rocks ;  they  were  prob- 
ably Algae.  In  the  Upper  Silurian  Aerogens 
and  Conifers  first  appear.  The  Aerogens 
greatly  pn-dominated  during  the  Carboniferous 
period  ;  tlie  Cycads  attained  their  maximum 
during  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous. 
Dicotyledons  began  apparently  before  the  close 
of  the  Cretaceous,  and  became  dominant  in 
the  Tertiary. 

2.  Cumm.,  Manuf.,  £c.  :  The  tools,  machin- 
ery, apparatus,  and  lixtures,  as  used  in  a  par- 
ticular business;  ti.dt  which  is  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  mechanical  busi- 
ness or  undertaking. 

plant-ancestor,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  mythic  plant  from  which  a 
savage  tribe  claims  to  be  descended.  [Totem.) 

"Now  if  ati  Miimat.  regarded  m  au  original  pro- 
gBiiitur,  ia  thertiure  revcreutiiilly  treated,  so,  too.  may 
we     txpect    tlie     p/nnl-nncetti/r    will    b&,"—iipe7icer; 

Svcijlfj!/  led.  iSTt;).  L  ajja. 

plant-bugs,  S.  pi.      [rH-iTOCOR.E.1 

plant-cane,  s. 

Agric.  {PL) :  The  crop  of  original  plants  of 
the  sugar-cane,  produced  from  the  germs 
placed  m  the  ground  or  land  of  the  fust 
growth,  as  distinguished  from  ratoons.  [,Ra- 
TOON.]    {Goodrich  <£  Porter.) 

plant-cutter,  $. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.  :  Any  bird,  of  tlie  genus  Phytotoma, 
It  the  genus  itself. 
1  PL  :  The  family  Phytotomidte. 

plant-eating,  a.  Eating  or  subsisting 
on  plants;  pliytopliagous. 

Plant-eating  beetles:  [Puvtophaoa]. 
plant-lice,  s.  pi.    lArniDEs.] 

plant-name,  s. 

1.  Hot. :  The  popular  name  of  a  plant  as 
distinguished  from  its  scientitic  name. 

"The  E.D.S.*s  '  Dictionary  of  English  Plant-names^ 
will  be  completed  this  year."— ,\  oUt  i  Qiirriei,  May  S, 
1B83.  p.  346. 

2.  Anthrop. :  The  name  of  a  tribe  or  of  an 
mdividual,  suj'posed  to  be  derived  from  a 
plant-ancestor  (q.v.). 

plant  of  gluttony,  s. 

Bot. :  Cormis  suecica.  So  called  by  the 
Highlanders  because  tlie  berries,  which  are 
eaten  by  children,  are  said  to  impart  an 
appetite. 

*  plant-plot,  s.    Cultivated  land. 

"  I'lant-piuts,  groves,  or  parks."— JJo^itwd;  Camden, 
P^  100. 

plant-spirit,  5. 

Cor.fKir.  lidig. :  A  spirit  supposed  to  dwell 
in  and  aniniatea  plant  or  tree.     [Tree-spibit.] 

"  Ex[)l.ination  of  the  conceived  shape  of  the  plant- 
ipirit.'  —Spmcer :  S'iciology  (ed  1876),  i.  384. 

plant- worsMp,  s. 

C&nipar.  RcUq.:  The  adoration  of  certain 
plants,  in  the  belief  tliat  they  are  animated  by 

spirits.       LTrEE- WORSHIP.] 

"  Ptant-toorttiip.  then.  like  tlie  worship  of  idola  and 
aniiu.^ls,  is  ;ia  aberrant  species  of  ancestor- worship." — 
apencer  :  Sociology  (ed.  Itfio),  i.  35'J. 

plant,  *  plaunt,  t'.f.  &  i.     [A.S.  geplantian  ; 

VAt.  planlii  :  Icel.  &,^w.  j'InnUi  ;  Dut.plantrn  ; 
Dan.  plante ;  Sp.  &  Port,  plantar;  ItaL 
plan  tare.} 


A.  Transitive: 
t.  Literally: 

1.  To  put  or  set  in  the  ground  and  cover,  as 
seed  for  growth. 

2.  To  set  in  the  ground  for  growth,  as  a 
young  tree  or  shrub. 

"If  forest  trees  are  properly  planted  and  thinned, 
little  pruuiug  is  required.  —Bal/aur ;  Botany.  %  118. 

3.  To  furnish  with  jilants ;  to  fill  or  supply 
with  vegetables,  fruit-trees,  flowers,  &c  ;  to 
lay  out  with  growing  plants. 

"  Pluiting  of  countries  Is  like  planthtff  ot  woodi*^ 
Bacon:  Euayt ;  0/  Plantations. 

XL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  engender,  to  generate;  to  set  the 
seed  or  germ  of. 

"Solomon  himseir  knew  no  other  course  to  ensure  a 
growing,  fluurlihing,  practice  of  virtue  in  luan's 
mature,  or  decliuiug  age,  liut  by  planting  it  lu  hia 
youth." — Houth  :  Sennonx,  voL  v.,  ser.  L 

*  2.  To  fix  firmly  ;  to  implant. 

"The  fool  hath  planted  m  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  UL  B. 

•3.  To  set  or  fix  upright;  to  fix  in  the 
ground.    (Dryden  ;  Virgil ;  A^iieid  viii.  2.) 

4.  To  set  down  ;  to  place  on  the  ground, 

"  I  plant  my  foot  apon  this  ground  of  truoL" 

Cowper:  Bope, 

*  5.  To  fix,  to  establish. 

"Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss.* 
Jfillon  ;  P.  L.,  \v.  8S*. 

6.  To  settle  ;  to  supply  the  first  inhabitants 

of;  to  establish, 

"The  state  of  Delaware  was  }>la>ited  In  1610  'by 
Lord  De  la  \v.irr  under  a  patent  granted  by  James  I. 
— Taylor:   Words  i  Placn,  i:ii.  \L 

*  7.  To  fix  the  position  of ;  to  locate. 

"  A  town.  In  truth  (with  he),  finely  built,  but  fool- 
ishly planted."— licliquice  WottouMtux,  p.  9. 

8.  To  introduce  and  establish  ;  as,  To  plant 
Christianity  in  a  country. 

9.  To  set  and  direct  or  point ;  as,  To  plant 
cannon  against  a  fort. 

10.  To  set  or  place  flrmly ;  as.  To  plant  a 
ladder  against  a  wall. 

11.  To  mark  a  person  out  for  plunder  or 
robbery  ;  to  conceal,  or  place.    {Slang  Did.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  planting;  to  sow 
the  seeas, 

"  I  have  planted,  Aimllos  watered,  bnt  God  gave  the 
increase."— 1  Corinthians  iii.  C. 

*  2.  To  settle  or  establish  colonies ;  to 
colonise. 

*  plant'-a-ble,a.  [Eng.  plant ; -able.]  Capable 
of  lieiug'p'^i'ted  ;  fit  to  be  planted. 

planf-acruive,  plant-a-crew,  s.  [Prob. 
from  Fr.  plant  =  a  plantation,  a  bed ;  d  = 
to,  and  erne  =  increase,  growth.]  A  small 
inclosure  for  the  purpose  of  raising  colewort 
plants.    {Scotch.) 

*  plant-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.  =})lanta- 
tion,  or  peihai'S  from  Lat.  plantago  =  plan- 
tain.]   Anything  planted  ;  plants,  herbs, 

"  Aa  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon."* 

ShnAetp.  :  TroUua  *  Cresttda.  Hi.  S. 

plan-tag-in-a'-9e-w,  pl^-ta-gin'-e-ea, 

s.   pi.      [Lat.   pta)ilago,    genit.   plantagin{is)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -aceie,  -f«.] 

Bot. :  Ribwoi-ts ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Cortusales.  Herbaceous 
plants  with  or  without  a  stem.  Leaves  flat 
and  ribbed  or  taiier  and  fleshy.  Flowers  in 
spikes,  solitary  ;  c;tlyx  four-parted,  persistent ; 
corolla  membranous,  mouopetalous,  tlie  limb 
four-parted  ;  sta- 
mens four;  ovary 
two-  rarely  four- 
celled  ;  ovules 
solitary,  twin,  or 
indefinite  ;  cai>- 
sule  membra- 
nous, dehiscing 
transversely. 
Distribution 
world  -wide. 
Known  genera 
three,  species  120 
(Lindley),  about 
fifty  {Sir  J, 
Hooker).  British 
genera  two,  Lit- 
torella  and  Plan- 
tago (q.v.). 


PLANTAOO   MAJOR. 


plan-ta'-go,  s,    [Lat.]    [Plan-tais.]  ' 

Bot. :  Plantain,  Ribgrass  ;  the  typical  genus 
of  the  order  PlautaginaeeBe  (q.v.).      Herbs, 


with  bisexual  flowers;  corolla  with  au  ovat« 
tube  and  a  four-partite,  reflexed  limb ; 
stamens  four;  capsule  two-  to  four-celled, 
two-,  four-,  CT  many-seeded,  openii.g  trans- 
versely. Mucilaginous  and  astringent. 
Known  species  about  forty-eight.  They  art- 
most  abundant  in  temperate  and  cold  countriea, 
and  are  common  weeds  in  the  United  Statea 
and  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  continents. 
Jniong  well-known  species  are  Plantago  rnqjor^ 
the  Greater,  P.  media,  the  Huary,  P.  lanceolala, 
the  Ritiwort^  P.  maritima,  the  Seaside,  and  P. 
Coronoputf  the  Bnckshurn  Plaintain  (q  v.). 
These  are  common  in  parts  of  Kiirope.  P.  Psyl- 
lium has  been  found  in  Jersey,  P.  argentea  in 
Ireland,  and  P.  arenan'a  iu  England,  but  they 
are  not  truly  wild.  In  India  tlie  leaves  ot  P. 
mqjoT  are  applied  to  bruises.  P.  Coronoptts  ii 
diuretic  Demulcent  drinks  can  be  made  from 
P,  PsyUiumj  P.  arenaria,  and  P.  Cynops.  The 
seeds  of  P.  Psyllium  and  P.  IspaghvZa,  treated 
with  hot  water,  yield  a  mucilage  given  in 
India  in  diarrhcea,  dysenterj',  catarrh,  gonor- 
rhoia,  and  nepliritic  diseases.  P.  amplexi' 
caulis  is  used  in  India  in  phthisis,  snake- 
poison,  intermittent  fever  and  as  an  external 
application  in  ophthalmia.  The  seeds  of  P. 
arenaria  were  believed  by  De  Candolle  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  muslins.  Soda  is 
obtained  in  Egypt  from  P.  squarroscu 

plan'-taln  (I),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  plantagineTn^ 
accus.  of  plantago  =  plantain,  from  its    flat, 
spreading  leaf.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Plantago  (q.V.X 
TI  The  Water  Plantain  is  the  genus  Allsma, 
and  specially  Alisma  Plantago* 

pl^'-tain  (2),  i.    [Sp.  platano.} 

Botany  : 

1.  Musa  paradisiaca  A  small  tree  closely 
akin  to  the  Banana(q.v.),  fiom  whicl  itditfers 
in  not  having  purple  spots  on  its  st^'m.  The 
fruit  also 
larger  aud  more  ' 
angular.  It  is  ex- 
tensively culti- 
vated through- 
out India,  where  \ 
its  leaf  is  used 
for  dressing  blis- 
tered wounds 
and  as  a  rest  for 
the  eye  in  oph- 
tlialmia.  Pow- 
dered and  dried, 
it  is  used  to  stop 
bleeding  at  the 
nose.  The  fruit 
is  delicious 
and  thoroughly 
wholesome.  When  unripe  it  is  cooling  and 
astringent,  and  very  useful  in  diabetes.  The 
root  is  anthelmintic,  and  the  sap  is  given  to 
allay  thirst  in  cholera,    {Calmtta  Exhib.  Hep.) 

2.  The  fruit  of  M-usa  paradisiaca. 

"The  yams  and  ptant-iins  did  oot  suit  Btomach* 
accust^nued  to  good  oatmeal."— J/fu;au^ay.'  Sist.  £ng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

plaintaln-eater,  s.    [Musophaoa.] 
plantain-tree,  a.    [Plamtain  (2).] 

*  plant'-al,  a.  [Eng,  plant ;  -a?.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  plants. 

"  The  most  degenerate  souls  did  at  last  steep  In  th« 
bodies  of  trees,  aud  grew  up  meiely  into  plantalUl^' 
— More  :  Immort.  of  the  Houl,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  L 

*  plan-tan,  *  plan-tane,  s.    [Plaktaim,  2.] 

plan'-tar,  a.  [Lat.  plantaris,  from  planta 
=  the  sole  of  the  foot.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  .sole  of  the  foot ;  as,  the  plaiitar  muscle. 

plan-ta'-tion,  5.      [Lat.  plantatio,  from  plaii- 
tatus,    pa.    ]Ku:    of  ji/aH(o  =  to    pl^ut ;    Fr. 
plantation;  &p.  plantacion ;  Ital. plantaztone.] 
•  I.  The  act  or  practice  of  planting  : 

(1)  The  act  of  planting  or  settling  in  the 
ground  for  growth. 

(2)  The  act  of  planting,  setting,  or  e»- 
tablishing  a  colony. 

(3)  The  introduction  or  establishment. 

"Episcopacy  must  be  cast  out  of  thla  church,  after 
possessioii  here  from  the  first  ptaniation  of  CIiitb- 
tianity  la  thla  isliLud."— King  Charles :  £  ikon  baad  ike. 

2.  That  which  is  planted  ;  a  place  planted ; 

(1)  A  small  wood  ;  a  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  trees  or  shrubs  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
du'-ing  timber  or  of  preserving  game.  «fcf- 

"  Afoic  was  seen  crossing  a  ride  thatnms  through  tbe 
plantatiotu"— Fields  Dec  6, 1831. 


PLANTAIN. 
L  Fruit ;  2.  Section  of  Fruit. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  w^li,  work,  who.  son ;  mtite.  cub,  oiire,  nnite,  ciir,  riile,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  os  =  © ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 


planter— plaster 
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■  {2)  A  culuuy,  or  original  settlement  in  a 
Dew  country. 

*■  /'lantalioni  or  ooltmles,  to  dUtant  countries,  ore 
•Itlicr  luch  where  the  laada  rwe  claimed  by  rlylit 
of  occaiJ*ucy  uuly,  by  fiudiag  tliem  desert  aud  iui. 
culllvaU^d.  anO  iHHipllug  them  (roiu  the  moilicr 
country;  orwhire.  when  ftlj«Hilycalli%-aUd.  they  have 
twea  eitber  gamed  by  cou(iur»t,  or  ceded  to  us  by 
tntLtie*.'—BlacJutoru:  ComttierU..  f  i.    (lutrod.) 

T  The  term  was  originally  applied  specif. 
to  the  British  settlements  in  America. 

(:*)  Specif.,  in  the  United  States,  West 
and  Eaat  Indies,  a  large  estate,  cultivatetl 
chiefiy  by  iiet?r"'^3  or  natives,  who  live  in  a 
distinct  cotnniunity  on  the  estate,  under  the 
contrnl  of  the  proprietor  or  manager:  as,  a 
cotton  plantation. 

plant'-er.  s.     [Eng.  plant,  V. ;  -er.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  One  who  plant*,  seta,  or  cultivates  :  as,  a 
planter  of  com.    {Philips:  Cidtr,  i.  41.) 

2.  One  who  owns  a  plantation.  (Chiefly 
in  the  United  Slates  aud  the  West  Indies.) 

*'  Fmm  the  experience  of  onr  plantera,  slavery  Is  aa 
little  atlviiiibufeoua  to  the  maater  u  to  the  slave."— 
Burnt :  Kwxyt.  pt.  11.,  eas.  11. 
IL  Fignrativfty  : 

1.  One  who  plants,  settles,  or  establishes, 
AS  a  colony. 

"It  was  ft  place 
Chosen  by  the  Sovereign  /'ia  titer." 

Milton:  P.  I..  Iv.  691. 

•  2.  One  who  introduces,  disseminates,  or 
establishes;  an  introducer,  a  disseminator. 

"Hud  tliew  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of 
the  first  p/u'i(rri  u(  Christianity  in  hisb.ry  or  doctrine, 
they  would  have  Wen  rejected  by  those  churches 
wlUch  they  hud  formed."— .J ddiwn. 

3.  A  piece  of  timber,  or  the  naked  trunk  of 
a  tree,  one  end  of  which  is  firmly  planted  in 
the  bed  of  a  river,  while  the  other  rises  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  a  dangerous  ob- 
atrmrtion  to  vessels  navigating  the  rivers  of 
the  Western  United  States.    (Bartlett.) 

i.  A  person  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade. 
( Se  wfoundla  nd. ) 

plant'-er-ddm,  ».  [Eng.  planter;  -dom.] 
I'lanters  collectively,    (H'.  H.  Russelt.) 

plant' -«r- ship,  $.  [Eng.  planter;  ship.] 
The  occupiition,  business,  or  position  of  a 
planter;  the  management  of  a  plantation,  as 
in  the  United  States,  West  Indies,  die 

•pian'-ti-cle,*.  [Adimin.  fromp;an;(q.v.).] 
A  little  or  young  plant ;  a  plant  in  embryo. 

f  pl&n-ti-gra'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  planta  =  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  gr(idus  =  a  step.J 

Zool. :  A  section  of  the  Car- 
nivora,  embracing  those  which 
ajiply  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  ground  in  progressive 
miition.  Kxainple,  the  Bears, 
the  liadgers,     (Owen.) 


ruOT   OF   btAK. 


t  pliin'  -  ti  -  grade,  o,  &  «. 

[Pla-Ntior\da.] 

A.  vl5a*/j.:  Walk- 
ing on  the  sole  of 
ttie  foot ;  pertjun- 
ing  or  belonging 
toihe  P'.jntigrada. 

B.  Aa  suhftt. :  Any  member  of  the  section 
Plant  igrada(.i.v.). 

plant' -ing,  "  plaunt-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

irLANT,  V.) 

A*  &  "B,  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

X,  Ordinary  Lan<juage: 

I.  The  act,  process,  or  pmctlcc  of  selling 
see>ls  or  plant^s  in  the  ground  for  cultivation  ; 
the  formation  of  plantations. 

•2.  That  which  Is  planted;  a  plant,  a 
plantatiiiiu 

"  Kv4>ry  plaunti/nff  thnt  my  fiidtrof  hevenn  tintb  ii<-t 
pU'iiitid  it-'lutl  b«  dmwuii  u\>  U  tli«  loote."— tl'^cIiiTr  ; 

J/'ttth>-IP  XV. 

II.  A  rrh. :  Tlie  laying  of  the  first  courses  of 
stone  in  a  foundation. 

*plant'-lSss,  a.  (Eng.  plant,  s. ;  -less.]  Dcs- 
Umu-  of  plantH  or  vegetation  ;  barren. 

*  plant'-l6t,  1*.  (Eng.  plant,  a.;  iMmin.  HiifT, 
-h-c.\  A  lit  lie  plant ;  ait  undeveloped  or  rudi- 
mentary iliint. 

'plant-Uhg,  s.  (F.ng.  pliint,  s.  :  dim.  bu(T. 
-ling.]     A  little  plant. 


'  plan- too' -rq.-9y,  s.     [Kn^.  plantier),  and 

Or.  KpaTew  {krat^o)=:  to  rule.] 

1.  Government  by  planters. 

2.  Tlie  body  of  planters  collectively. 

plant'-ale,  ».  IFr.,  dimin.  from  plants  =  a 
plant.]'  The  embryo  of  a  plant. 

plan'-^-la,  s.  [Lat.  a  little  plane,  dimin,  IVom 
planus  =  it\'iil,  flat.] 

Zool. :  A  minute,  ciliated,  cylindrical  marine 
animal.    It  Is  the  embryo  of  the  Corynida. 

pl&hx'-ts^,  ».    [Cf.  Lat.  plango  —  to  lament.] 
Music:  A  melody,  so  called  by  Irish  and 
Welsh  harjters.    They  were  not  always  of  the 
doleful  character  their  name  would  seem  to 
imply.     Also  called  a  Lament. 

•plap,  v.i.  [From  the  sound;  cf.  plop.]  To 
pli'p,  to  splash. 

•■Ttii-y  phippfd  n|>  and  di'\Mi  by  their  pooL"— 
Thack'Tiiy  :  h-jundabout  fapert,  X. 

plaque  (que  as  U),  s.    [Fr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  ornamental  plate  of  china  or  other 
ware  upon  which  pictures  are  painted. 

••  niamwa  are  iiiulttplylng  upon  the  (ace  of  the 
earth  with  frightful  cAttity.  —  Barper*  Monthly/. 
June,  \^s2.  p.  116. 

2.  A  brooch  ;  the  plate  of  a  clasp. 

IL  Art:  A  fiat  plate  of  metal  upon  which 
enamels  are  painted ;  hence,  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  small  enamels  themselves,  done 
at  Limoges  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

*  pl^h  (1),  "  plasche,  *  pleash,  s.    [O.  Dot 

ptasch  =  a  puddle  ;  cf.  Ger.  (ononiat.)  pUitschtti 
=  to  splash,  to  dabble;  Dan.  pladski;  Sw. 
p^aska;  Eng.  splash.] 

1.  A  small  pool  of  standing  water;  a  large 
puddle,  a  pond. 

"  [It]  ra^es.  fu&mea.  ag&lnst  ft  mountaloe  dasfaM,         ^ 
And  lu  reeoile.  makes  mejidowes  standinn  plfathts.' 
Brown4 :  Brilannias  PattoraU.  \.  L 

2.  A  spkiHll. 

plash -wheel,  i.    A  dash-wheel  (q.v.). 

pl3.Sh  (2),  s.  [Plahh  (2),  v.]  A  branch  of  a 
tree,  jtartly  cut  or  lopi>ed,  then  bent  down 
and  interwoven  with  other  branches,  so  as  to 
form  a  thick,  close  fence.  {MiUer:  Gardener's 
Dictionary.) 

plS^h  (1),  V.  i.  &  t.    [Plash  (I),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  dabble  in  water ;  to  splash  ; 
to  make  a  splashing  noise. 

"Far  below  hlin  pUuh^d  the  water*." 

hongfellow :  Biaioaiha,  xvi 

B.  Transitii'e: 

1.  To  splash  or  make  a  splashing  sound  in. 

2.  To  splash  or  sprinkle,  as  a  wall,  with 
cnlourin;^  matter,  so  as  to  produce  an  imita- 
tion of  granite. 

pli&sh  (2),  v.t.  (Pleach,  v.]  To  cut  partly 
and  intertwine  the  branches  or  boughs  of,  as 
in  a  hedge ;  to  strengthen  by  interweaving  the 
boughs  or  twigs  of, 

■'  riitihinn  the  bougbes  that  Krowc  thU-ke  out  of  the 
sj-duB.' — Uolditiff«:  CcBtar,  to.  66. 

pl5.3h'-6t,  .».  [Eng.  phish  (1),  8.  ;  dimin.  sutf. 
-ft.]    A  bttle  pnnd  ;  a  puddle. 

plash'-ing,  ;>r.  par.  or  a,    [Plash  (1),  t'.] 

pldsh'-ing-lj^,  (fh'.  [Eng.  plashing;  -ly.)  In 
a  jilasliiiig  manner  ;  with  a  plash  or  splash. 

"S'jmo  hwvvy  raliidfupd  full  plaihitvjtj/.' —  IhiUj/ 
HeiKt.  .Inly  IJ,  189L 

•  pl&sh'-oot.  s.  [Plash  (2).  v.]  A  fence 
m.tde  of  branches  of  trees  intertwined. 

•'  Every  plnth-mt  Uervea]  for  splugles  to  catch  tbern." 
—Caraw:  Survey  of  ComwiiU, 

pl&Sh'- j^t  "  plosh-ie,  ft.  [Eng.  plash  (1),  8. ;  -y.] 

1.  Watery  ;  abounding  with  plashes  or  pud- 
dles.   {Wordswurth  :  hlxfurnon,  bk.  viii.) 

2.  Marked  or  speckled,  as  if  with  splashes 
of  a  colouring  liquid. 

pl&8ni«  «•  [Gr.  it\a.<riia  {plasma),  from  n-Aa<r<T<»i 
{plaAsii)  —  to  mould,  to  form.] 

'  1.  Ord.  Jjang.  :  A  mould  or  matriT,  in 
whi'li  anythiuR  is  monhled  or  formed  to  a 
l.arti.-ular  Mhapt^     {Woodward:  On  Fossils.) 

2.  liioL:  [Plasma  (1)]. 

plli^'-ma  (1).  s.    [Plasm.1 

I.  Idol. :  The  viscous  material  of  n  cell  from 
which  the  new  <leveloi»nn-nts  tako  place  ; 
formless,  otemuntary  matter. 


2.  Chrm. :  [ProtoplasmI. 

3.  Anat.  :  The  fluid  part  of  the  blood  t% 
which  the  red  corpuscles  float.  Called  aUd 
Liquor  santTUinis.  In  1. 000  j'arts  of  blood 
there  are  of  corpuscles  326*2,  of  plasma  6T0'& 
There  is  a  plasma  of  lymph,  aud  of  ehyle. 

pUts'-m^  (2),  s.  [Gr.  vpd<rivoi  (prasinos)  =a 
lee'k-green.  Originally  written  Prasma,  but 
corrupted  by  the  Italians  to  Plasma.  {King.)} 
Min, :  A  bright  to  leek-green  variety  o* 
chalcedony,  sometimes  almost  emerald-green  ; 
feebly  translucent;  lustre,  s<.imewhat  oily; 
fracture,  sub-vitreous,  probably  due  to  a  smab 
amount  of  opjil-silica  present.  It  is  rathei 
rare,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient* 
for  engraving  upon. 

*  pla^-m&t'-Ic,  •  pli^-m&f -io-al,  a.   [Gr 

TrAacr/iaTocot  {plasrruitikos),  from  irAdc^ia  {plos 
ma)  =  a  jthism  (q.v.).J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  plasma;  having  the 
nature  of  plasma. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  giving 
form  or  shape  ;  shaping. 

*  pl^-ma'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  plasmatio,  from 
jdasma  (genit.  pla^malis)  ~  plasm  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  giving  form  or  shape  to ;  forming,  for- 
mation. 

••  Jhe  I'hiimation  or  crefttlon  of  Adam  Is  reckoned 
amung  the  geuenitu-UB."— Wrtyton.*  Chron.,  pL  L,  P-  &■ 

*  pla§' -ma-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  forms  oi 
creates ;  a  creator. 

"The  tov^rtifcn  platmator,  God  Almighty. •"— Fr(p4- 
hart:  Rabelau.  bk.  li..  ch.  vlli. 

*  plas'-ma-ture,  s.  [Low  Lat.  plasTnatura.] 
Form,  shape. 

plas'-mio,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining 

to  plasma. 
plaf'-min,  s.     [Eng.  plasmia);  -in  {Chem.y] 

Chtm. :  A  constituent  of  tlie  blood  to  which 
is  attributed  the  property  of  sjwntaneous  co- 
agulation.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  de- 
posited in  flocks  from  its  solution  in  sulphate 
of  sodium  by  saturation  with  chloride  of 
sodium.  When  heated  to  100'  it  becomes  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  dissolved  in  20 
parts  of  water,  it  solidifies  after  a  few  minutes 
to  a  colourless  jelly. 

plas-mo'-di-um,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  plasirui,  and 
Gr  fl6os  {eid(js)=  fonn.] 

Biol. :  A  large  jelly-like  mass  fonncd  by  an 
aggregation  of  ama'bas.  From  it  are  developed 
fungoid  organisms  and  their  spores.  It  exists 
specially  in  Myxotnycetous  Fungala.  It  has 
an  ama:boid  motion. 

plas-mog'-O-n^,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  plasma,  and 
Gi\  yov^  {gone)  —  ofl'spring.] 

Biol  :  The  generation  of  an  organism  from 
a  jdasma.     {Rossiter.) 

plas-mor  A  gy*  •■  Minute  or  microscopic 
anatomy. 

plaa'  ter.  plals-ter  (al  as  a),  *  plals*- 
ter,  ■  plas  tre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pUistrr  (Fr.  pld- 
tr^):  A.S.  plaster,  horn  I  Jit.  emplastruni  ==  a 
I'laster  ;  Gr.  cVn-Aatixpot'  (rmpht<tn-n).  for  tn- 
TT\a<rrov(emplaston),  from  «VirAoffffw  (rHi;7as>'*^ 
=  to  daub  on  :  tfi-  {em-)  =  «i^  (*")  =  in,  on, 
and  n\d.<rvut  {plassG)  =  to  mould ;  Dut  plas- 
ter; Sw.  piaster;  Ger.  pJUister.] 

1.  Building: 

(1)  Calcined  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  Hmei 
used,  when  mixed  with  water,  for  finishing 
walls,  for  moulds,  ornanients,  cjist.H,  luting, 
<-enient,  .Vc.  The  hydiated  sulphate  of  lime 
is  .alrined  at  a  heat  of  about  :iUO°  Fall.,  and 
l>nrting  wilh  20  i>er  cent  of  water  falls  into  a 
white  powder.  While  it  decrei-itates  it  does 
not  decompose,  like  liimstone.  but  is  greedily 
absorlH'iit  of  water,  and  by  combinatlou  Ihcpc- 
with  l>econu!a  again  solid.    ICkmknt.1 

"Tiie  plastrr.  or  stiiM<o.  U  eittvnifly  b*r»l.  Mid  In  i 
cUnintj)  su  dry  itiKy  ft|uiil  •tuiiu  in  tultdlty  mii<l  tjur»- 
liou-'—Kuttace     lt<Uy,  vol-  li..  clu  1. 

(2)  A  romi>OHiti"m  of  lime.  sand,  and  water, 
with  or  without  hair  as  a  bomi,  and  used  Ui 
cover  walls  and  ceilings. 

2.  Phiinn. :  An  unctuous  comixmnd,  united 
cither  lo  a  powder  or  some  nutidlio  oxide, 
and  spread  on  linen,  silk,  or  leather,  for  cou 
venience  of  external  application. 

^  The  uflp  of  the  form  pUistrr  ts  re.ttrietwl 
by  nn-dicjd  men  to  appllcittinns  of  pln8ter  of 
PariH,  IHrLiNT.l  I'tai^trr  is  a  wider  t^'rm : 
as,  dl;iehylon  plaifter,  court  j»/<i i.</rr. 


bSU,  b^ ;  poUt,  y6^l :  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go.  feom :  thin,  thin :  sL 
-^Mftwi,  .tlan  =  shon.    -tlon,  -alon  ^  shOn ;  -^lon.  -^lon  =  ihiln.    -clous,  -tlous. 


L,  aa  :  expect,  ^onophon,  ci^st.   ph  =  L 
slous  -  shtia.    -bio,  -die,  ^Vc.  -  b^l,  d^L 
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plaster — platanacero 


plaster-cast,  s.  A  copy  of  an  obiect 
obtained  by  i-ouring  plaster  of  Paris  mixed 
with  wjiter  into  a  m«iald  which  forms  a  copy 
•f  tlie  object  in  reverse. 

plaster  of  Paris,  s,    [Gypsum.! 

plaster- splint,  s.    [Splint.] 

plaster-stone,  8.    [Gtpsum.J 

plas'-ter,  plais-ter  (ai  as  a). '  plais'-ter, 
•  plays-ter,  (■-(.  [O.  Fr.  plo.^fnT  (Ft.  ptd- 
tTtr),  iK'iii  pi-istre  =  plaster  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  cover  or  overlny  with  plaster,  as  the 
walls  or  ceilings  of  a  house. 

"  Of  (ill  blB  houses  be  hsd  abniad  in  the  eoantr-'y.  he 
hud  not  one  wall  /jlaiatered.  uor  rouyh  cast."— iVcrtA  .■ 
Plutarch,  l>-  2Jt>. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  plaster,  as  a  wound  or 
BOre. 

3.  To  be'laub  ;  to  cover  coarsely  or  thickly  : 
as,  Tu  plaster  ones  face  with  paint, 

t  4.  To  si'reail  coarsely  or  thickly. 

••  But  hn^Ut  tli'.u  9(^n  her  p'afatrr^d  up  before, 
Tw.13  so  UDlike  a  lace  it  seemVi  a  aore." 

Dri/dcn  :  Junt^af.  saL  VI. 

5.  To  cover  or  overlay  roughly  with  any 
BUlist^ince  resembling  plaster. 

•'  Ho  waa  cast  out  in  a  twfue  ha^sltet  or  hampfr.  plax- 
tered  oner  with  hme,  into  tlio  riMidV.'—t'dul :  AcU  vit 

*  6.  To  c.t>ver  over ;  to  hide,  to  glnss. 

"  PfafniTer>/r}it  rp  their  unaauery  Borceriea."— Bi7p  : 
Englith  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

plas'-ter-er.  *  plais'-ter-er,  •  plays- 
ter-er, 5.    (Eng.  plaster;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  jilasters ;  one  whose  trade  is  to 
cover  walls,  &c.,  with  plaster. 

"  Thy  father  was  a  ptatlerer." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  Vt.,  It.  2. 

•2.  One  who  moulds  or  fnrnis  figures  in 
plaster.     {Wotton  :  Remttins,  p.  6;i.) 

%  The  Ivondon  Plaaterera'  Comi)any  was  in- 
corpoiated  in  ITjOI. 

plas'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  ».  [Plasteb,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^3  pr,  par,  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 
L  LiteniUy: 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  overlaying  with 
plaster. 

2.  A  covering  or  coat  of  plaster ;  the  plaster- 
work  of  a  building. 

*  II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  covering  over,  cloak- 
ing, or  C'tncealing. 

"Inapi'^htof  »*li  oiirp?asf*'Wnj7ianddressinesof  It, 
'twill  prove  iucur.ible.  — AmiA :  Sermons,  ?oL  viii.. 
atr.  2. 

•  plas'-ter-ish.  •  plais'-ter-ish,  a.  [Eng. 
plaster;  -ish.,]    Chalky,  cretaceous. 

"  T)>e  islaiul  Kat  the  name  AJliion  of  the  salde  plalS' 
tei-ishau\le:'-P.  Holland:  Otmden,  p.  24. 

•  plas'-ter-ly.  *  plais'-ter-ly,  a.  [Eng. 
phi.^ttr  ;  -lij.  ]  Of  the  nature  of  plaster ;  chalky, 
cretaceous. 

"Out  of  cIp-ou3  or  pl/iist^y  ground." — FuZler : 
Bist.  CambrnK/e,  vii.  sa. 

•plas'-ter-^,  a.  [Eng.  funster;  -ji.l  Resem- 
bling' plaster  ;  of  the  nature  of  i>laster. 

pla,3'-tic,  •  p!as'-tic-al,  *  plas'-tick,  a. 

[Lnt.  phis!icii!i,  fioni  Gr.  n-A.io-rttfo?  (plu.stikO-'^) 
=  fit  tor  niiinlttin;^  skilful  in  ninulding,  from 
Tr.Vao-To?  (ph  jtos)  =  foruie  I,  moulded  ;  irXaa-a-io 
()'!a<M'))  —  to  fiirm,  to  mould;  Fr.  plastique; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  pfastico.] 

1.  Ha\ing  the  power  or  property  of  giving 
form  or  fashion  to  a  mass  of  mutter;  giving 
form  nr  shape.     (Vowper:  Power  0/  Harmony.) 

2.  Capable  of  "oeing  modelled  or  moulded 
intfT  various  forms,  as  clay,  piaster. 

"The  coTPpft^ition  is  now  of  i  ;)!'/«fr  char.icter."' — 
—Scribiier'l  M'lgizi-'C.  March.  ISTS,  p.  fl37. 

*  3.  Capable  of  being  moulded  or  bent  into 
any  reipiired  directum  or  course;  pliable  :  as. 
Youth  is  more  plastic  than  age. 

4.  Pertaining  or  relnting  to  modelling  or 
moulding;  produced  or  api>eariiig  to  be  pro- 
duced by  modtflling  or  moulding. 

plastic-art,  Jf.  Sculpture,  as  distinguished 

fn.1111  till-  giaphic  arts. 

plastic-broncliitis.  s. 

PtithoL:  A  rare  forni  of  bronchitis  In  which 
.solid  concretions  of  exuded  matter  exist 
within  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  generally 
very  chrotnc.  Tlie  itrohmged  use  of  ammonia 
carbonate  is  beiiclicial. 


plastlc-clay,  ^'i. 

Cent. :  A  clay  of  Lower  Eocene  ace,  occur- 
ring in  tlie  Paris  basin,  and  used  in  making 
pottery,  whence  the  name.  The  apptdljitiou 
wns  given  to  the  corresiiondtng  stratum  in 
England,  which  also  yields  a  clay  used  in 
pottery.  It  is  now  designated  ttie  Woolwich 
and  Reading  Seiies  (q.v.). 

*  plastic-force,  s. 

Science:  A  hypotlietical  force  to  which 
fossil  shells  were  attributed  in  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Fi-acostoro  strongly  op- 
posed this  view.    (Lyell:  Prin,  GeoU,  ch.  ill.) 

plastlc-llnitls.  s. 

Pathnl. :  Dr.  Brinton's  name  for  fibroid  in- 
filtration of  the  pyloric  or  the  cardiac  region. 

plastic-medium,  s. 

Mvtaph. :  A  medium  imagined,  to  account 
for  the  communication  between  the  body  and 
the  soul,  and  parti;ikiiig  of  tiie  qualities  of 
both.  The  hypothesis  cannot  \w  maintjiined. 
There  can  be  no  existence  at  once  extended 
and  unextended  ;  or  if,  like  m.in,  this  medium 
be  supposed  to  be  a  union  of  body  and  soul, 
it  is  itself  in  want  of  a  medium,  and  therefoie 
valueless  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
imagined. 

plastic-Operations,  s.  pi. 

Surg. :  Operations  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject to  restore  lost  parts,  as  when  the  skin  of 
the  cheeks  is  nsed  to  make  a  new  nose.  Some- 
times called  Plastic-surgery. 

plastic  -  surgery,  s.  [Plastic-opera- 
tions.] 

*  plas'-tic-al-ljr,  tidy.  [Eng.  plastical;  -ly.] 
In  a  plastic'nianiier.    (De  Quincey.) 

pl3,3-ti9'-i-ty,  s.     [Fr.  pJastidte.] 

1.  The  quality  or  property  of  giving  form 
or  shape  to  matter. 

2.  The  capacity  of  being  moulded,  modelled, 
or  formed  iuto  any  shape. 

"The  longer  tiie  maa^  U  kept  without  losing  ita 
p'rtjrt.Jfv  the  better  it  become«."—JJcr(t/i<r'*  JJagitcinc. 
Miu-cb.  1676.  p.  657. 

pl^s'-tid,  pliis-tid'-I-um,  «.    (Gr.  irKdim^ 
(plastis),    geuit.     TrAajTifiot    {ptastidos)    =   a 
female  moulder.] 
Biol.  :  (See  extiact). 

*'  By  the  recent  proirress  cf  the  cell  theory.  It  hna 
become  uecessaj-y  to  give  the  elt-iuL'ntiiry  oig.iuisms 

.  .  wlilch  are  usually  deaignateii  aa  cella.  tlio  mure 
generil  and  more  suitable  name  of  forni-unita  or 
plasttdsJ—Baeckul:  UisU  CreuU-jn  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  347. 

*  plaS-tOg'-ra-phy,    S.       [Gr.    wAao-rOYpa^ta 

(pU(stographia)  =  forgery,  fiom  irAao-To?  (pkis- 
to.<)  =  foi  me'l,  and  •ypd(/>u)  {grapho)  =■  to  write.] 

1.  Imitation  of  hand-writing  ;  forgeiy. 

2.  The  art  of  modelling  figures  in  plaster. 

plas'-tron,  s.    [Fr.] 

*  1.  Fencing:  A  piece  of  leather,  stuffed  or 
padded,  worn  by  feucere  to  prolect  the  breast. 

••  Flourish  the  aword.  and  at  the  p'axtron  push." 
OryUcn:  Jiioenal,  sat.  vL 

2.  Comp.  Ajxnt:  The  under  pnrt  of  the 
buckler  of  the  Chelonians.  It  is  formed  by 
skin  or  memlirane-bones,  and  usually  consists 
of  nine  pieces,  more  or  less  develo[>ed. 

3.  Dress:  A  trimming  for  the  front  of  a 
dress,  of  a  difterent  materiil,  usually  sewn 
about  halfway  down  the  seam  on  the  shoulder, 
and  narrowing  as  it  descends  across  the  chest 
to  the  waist.     It  is  made  full. 

•'A  culriss  bodice  with  a  pln^trvn  of  the  same 
embi'otdury.'—A^i^i/  TtUyraph,  Nuv.  3, 1685. 

*  plastron  de  fer,  s. 

Old  Armour:  An  iron  breast-plate,  worn 
beneatli  the  kni:.^hfs  haiiberk  as  an  additional 
protection,  as  well  as  to  jtreveut  the  friction 
or  pressure  of  the  ringed  plates. 

•pUt(l),  f.t.    [PLArr,  v.] 

plat  (2).  v.t.  [Plat  (2),  «.!  To  lay  out  in 
plots ;  to  plot. 

*  plat  (3),  *  platt.  *  platte,  v.t.  &  I.  [A.S. 
phrtturi;  O.  Dut.  plaCeii,  pleUeit ;  U.  H,  Ger. 
platzen,  bUU2en.\ 

A.  Trnnsitivt: 

1.  To  strike.    (ITavelok,  2,026X 

2.  To  plaster. 

"  He  pJatteth  Ida  butter  upon  his  hreeA^'—PaUfrrnm. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spur. 

"  Th.it  lie  lie  eume  sons  pUutind^.."     ffnvrltk.  2,282. 


plat(l),  s.    (Plait,  s.] 

*  1.  0^^l.  Lang.  :  A  plait,  plaiting. 

2.  Nant. :  A  braid  of  foxes,  usi-d  as  in  ser- 
vice for  a  cable  in  the  hawse.   [Fox,  t.,  II.  2.) 

plat  (2),  *  plate,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  (Plot.  5,] 
['lite  spelling  plat  is  prob.  due  to  Fr.  plat  = 
flat.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  piece  or  jdot  of  gronnd  marked 
out  for  some  special  purpose. 

••  This  aowery  ptaX.'  ilUton:  P.  L..  Ix.  4S«. 

2.  A  lar^e  flat  stone  used  as  the  landinj," 
place  uf  a  stair.     {Scotch.) 

*  3.  A  plan,  a  plot,  a  design,  a  sketch,  an 
outline. 

"  To  iinte  a11  the  Tslauda.  and  to  set  them  downe  Id 
plat:-~~UttLli!uyt :    Voyages.  L  437. 

*4.  The  flat  of  a  sword. 

XI.  Mining:  A  j'iece  of  ground  cut  out 
about  a  shaft  after  it  is  sunk  to  a  certaiudepth 
for  containing  ore  or  deads. 

"We  are  cutting  out  ground  for  construction  oi  • 
plat  shouL"— ,1/0/1  »•;/   MarkH  R-.view.  Nov,  7.  1M&. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Flat,  plain,  leveL 

"  He  lyeth  downe  hla  one  care  all  /il/tt 

Uiitu  tliegiouude."  b'utMr;  0.  J..L 

*  C.  As  adverb  : 

L  Smoothly,  evenly,  flat. 

"  I  fel  down  plat  unto  the  (rmund* 

ii-'n-iun(  qf  ths  Rom. 

2.  Flatly,  i»lainly,  downiight. 

*■  But  ait.  ye  lye.  I  tel  you  pint." 

/iotnuuiit  of  the  Rou. 

*  plat-blind,  a.     Quite  or  perfectly  blind. 
plat-footed,  a.    Splay-footed. 

pla'-ta,  s.    [Sp.]    Silver. 

plata-azul,  «. 

Mining:  The  Mexican  name  for  a  rich  ore 
of  silver. 

Plata- verde,  s. 

Mining :  A  native  bromide  of  silver  fonud 
in  Mexico. 

plat-a-cSji-tho-mj^-i'-nsB,  s.pl  [Mod. 
Lat.  p[atacantlioniy(s) ;  Lat.  fciii.  pL  adj.  sutf. 

•in<e.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Murid.-e,  with  a 
single  genus,  Platacanthoniys  (q.v.) 

plat-a-can'-tho-m3?s,  5.  (Pref.  plat-,  Gr. 
aKaf0a  {(ikantka)  =  a  bristle,  anil  /*v>  (mus)  = 
a  mouse] 

Zonl.  :  The  single  genns  of  the  sub-family 
PlatacanthomyiniE.  There  is  but  one  .species, 
Pliitacanthom>js  li^iunts,  frnui  the  Malaliar 
coast.  It  resembles  a  tiorinonse  iit  fni m,  but 
the  fur  of  the  back  is  mixed  with  long  bristles. 

pla-ta-le-^,  s.    [Lat] 

Ornilh.  :  tipoonl'ill  (q.v.),  closely  allied  to 
the  Storks,  but  having  the  bill  long  and 
widened  out,  and  spnou-shaped  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Six  species  are  known,  from  the 
warmest  paits  of  the  world,  exfpjit  the  Mo- 
luccas and  the  Pacific  islands.  (Platalein.(E.1 

plat-a-Ie'-i-dcB,  s.pl.  [Unt.platahia);  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idie.] 

Ori'ith.  :  A  family  of  Herodinnes,  with  two 
subfamilies,  Ibiainsand  Plataleiux  (q.v.), 

plat-a-le-i'-n£e,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  platale(a);  tern. 
1)1.  ailj.  sulf.  -ime.] 

Oi'iiith.:  A  sub-family  of  Plataleidae,  with 
the  single  genus  Piatalea  (q.v.). 

plat-am-mo'-ni-um,  s.  (Eng.  plat(inum), 
aud  ammoninm.] 

Chem. :  NoHfiPt".  Tlie  hypothetical  base 
of  di.immonui-platiiious  compounds. 

*plat-an,  'plat-ane,  s.  [LaL  platanus.} 
A  plane-tree  (.q.v.). 

"  Where  cle.ir-Htenirned  plntanx  guard 
llie  outlet"  TeiiiiyifOJi  :  Aratnait  yigbt*. 

plat-a-na'-9e-3e,   s.  pL     (Lat.  platanius); 

fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -aceae.] 

Bot. :  Planes  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Ex(^ 
gens,  alliance  Euplmrbiales.  Dcciriuous  trees 
or  shrnbs,  with  alternate,  pidm;ite,  or  toothed 
leaves  in  sciirions  sheathing  stii  ules;  Ilowera 
unisexual,  amentaceous;  catkins  rontul, 
pendulous.  Males :  stamen  one,  without 
fior.il  envelope,  but  with  small  .scales  and 
appendages;  ovary  one-celled,  lermiuated  by 


f&tc,  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine :  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    ae.  c©  =^  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  itw. 
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•  thick,  awl-shnped  style,  with  the  sti^nta  on 
one  side  ;  ovuIms  solitary,  (•t  two,  one  t»HS- 
pended  nbove  tlie  otiier.'  Nuts,  by  nmtuil 
compression,  clavate.  Nntivps  <if  Il;irbiny, 
tJie  Levant,  Cahliniei-e.  and  Noitli  America, 
Ivnown  genus  one.  Kpede3  six  (?).    {Li'ulley.) 

*pl&t'-ane»  t.    {Platan.] 

plat~9  nis-t?-,    S.        [I-lt.,    from    Gr.    irXara- 

ciTTtj?  ( }>latanistts),  probably  =  the  species 
descrilied  below.] 

Zn>,t.  :  A  p«-nns  of  PlntanistMse  (q.v.). 
Teetii,  about  {*  on  fiieh  aide  ;  rostrum  and 
dentiijcrons  portion  of  the  Tiiandibleso  Uiirrow 
that  Uie  teeth  almost  touch.  A  small  caecum 
present;  nn  pelvic  bones;  dorsd  lln  repre- 
sented by  low  ridjie.  Two  sj^ecies  known, 
cxdnsivciy  fluri;itile,  ascending  the  Guni;es, 
Iii'lus,  ami  Bmhinapootra.  as  far  a.s  the  depth 
of  tlip  water  will  ji-hiiit.  Platainsti  ganqct'tca 
{Dalj>kinium  gangnticuvi.  Cuv.)  is  sooty  bhi.*U, 
fix»m  tiix  to  twelve  feet  in  len;,'th,  with  uitxle- 
rate;:irth;  In-ail  globular,  snout  nurmw  aud 
spooii-sliaived.  They  leed  principally  on  small 
Crustacea. 

plat-a-iiis-ti-daB»  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  platw 
«w/((0;  fern.  pi.  al.j.  sntT.  -Ul^.] 

Zno). :  A  family  of  CVtacca,  with  threo 
generi,PlatJ»nisti,  Inia.  ami  Pontopoiia.  They 
are  Huviatile  or  estuaiino,  and  liave  the  jtfc- 
toral  limbd  broad  an<l  truncated,  and  the 
doi-sjd  fill  Binall  or  obsolete. 

pljit-a^ni'-tc^,   s.      [Lat.    plataMMs);    suff. 
•itcs.] 

Palrrobirt.  :  A  genus  of  PlatanaceiE  from  the 
Eocene. 

pl5f -a-niis,    s.      fLat..   from    Gr.    irXoravo? 
{pUilaii03)=  tlie  Oriental  planf-'tree,] 

1.  Put.  :  Tie  typical  and  only  genua  of  the 
Plutaniiceif  (q.v.).     (Plane,  s.) 

2.  Paiieohot.:  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks  of  .\nieiica,  and  i'latanus  ace- 
roideji  in  the  Miocene  of  Cfclningen. 

pl£it'-&x.  «.  fOr-  ir\aTa$  (ptataj:)  =  the  Alex- 
iindiiun  name  (*f  a  fish  found  in  the  Kile.) 

1.  !dUhy. :  Sea-lmts  ;  a  genus  of  Carangiilff , 
wilh  about  »uven  species,  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Western  Pacilic  Body  much 
roniju-esscd  and  elevated.  They  owe  their 
j'opular  name  t.o  the  extraordinary  leni^th  of 
some  jioitiousof  their  dumal,  anal,  and  ventral 
tins. 

2.  PiOifont. :  Occurs  in  the  Coralline  Crag 
and  tae  Pleistocene. 

plat'b&nd,  «.  [Fr.  plaie-handt,  from  plat, 
feiu.  lUitu  —  fiat,  and  bawle  =  band.] 

1.  //'>rf.  ;  A  border  of  flowers  in  a  garden, 
along  a  wall,  or  the  side  of  a  parterre. 

(1)  A  plain  U.it  ashlar  or  a  moulding  on  a 
capiUii  IVom  which  au  arch  springs;  an  im- 

piMt. 

(2)  A  flat  fftsfia.  band,  or  string,  whose  pro- 
jr^ciioii  i»  |p4«  tlinii  ilH  bieadlli  ;  tlic  lintel  uf  a 
door  or  window  is  soiuctinics  ho  named. 

(3)  The  lillet  between  the  flutes  of  the 
lonii-  and  Corinthian  pillars. 

plate,  «.  (Fr.,  prop,  the  fem.  of  p/n(  =:  flat 
(Ci.  LrffW  iJit.  ^Wa/a=:a  pl'to  of  metal;  Sp. 
pUjMt  ~  plat.e,  ailvL-r),  rn)ui  (Jr.  ttAotv^  {ptiitu.i) 
=:  broad,  wlicnce  Dut.  6t  Dan.  plat;  Ger.  & 
8w.  pUtt  ~  Hat.  1 

I.  Onliiiary  l^nfjuage  : 

1.  A  1  icce  of  metal  beaten  out  or  flattened 
to  an  even  Rurface  witli  a  uniform  tliieliiiess  ; 
%  sheet  of  metal  :  as,  the  plates  of  a  boiler. 

■2.  Ihe  same  as  PLATK-AniiouB  (q.v.). 

"  M«  i>liU<.  iifl  iiiftle  could  wn.nl  »o  iiitt^lity  tlimwM.' 
.Hrcmer:  K  y..  11.  v.  u. 

3.  A  small  sballow  vessel  of  metal,  china, 
earlhenvv:iie,  ^c.  for  table  service. 

Ti  I'twter  and  wood  were  for  many  centuries 
the  onliiiary  ware;  nftt'i-wards  eaithenware. 
Pepys  eouiplitins  that  nt  the  L«)rd  Ma\oi'K 
diniicr  in  li^'.3,  Ihc  niij'tr  part  of  tlie  guests 
had  "  iiH  iiapkhiH  imr  fhaiig"  of  trein-hert, 
aud  dmnk  nut  of  earthen  pitchers  "  and  ate 
from  "  wtHtdcii  dishes." 

4.  A  piece  of  nn^tal  to  bo  attached  t/)  an 
objpct ;  »-,  a  name  plate,  a  door-plate,  &c. 

"An  old  r«l  Itrlok  lioiiw.  with  thrp«- itt*(i«  l>«for»  tli« 

ch.  n. 

5.  A  piece  of  service  of  allyer,  gold,  or  their 


Imitations;  a  piece  or  jilecea  of  silver,  gold, 
or  other  precious  ware,  given  to  the  winner  of 
a  contest,  as  in  horse-racing,  yachting  &c. 

G.  Domestic  utensils,  as  spoons,  f«trks, 
knives,  cups,  dishes,  A:c.,  ot  gold  or  silver. 

"When  your  flrat  ODur»e  wa»  all  n-rve»i  up  hi  pia'e  " 
hhty:   Art  of  Cookery. 

•7.  A  piece  of  silver  money. 

"  Rt^tn^  Aud  Ulands  w«io 
As  plateM  drr.pt  f  r-.m  hln  i).»cV;rt-" 

Skakeap. :  A'tUmy  t  CUapatra,  V.  ft. 

n.  Txhnically  : 

1.  Corp. :  A  beam  on  a  wall  or  elsewhere  to 
support  other  portions  of  a  structure  ;  a  cap- 
pin^Iiieee.  Tliere  arc  ninny  viri'-tir's,  as 
r.ifter-/jia(es,  crown-pZutes,  and  wall-yio/cs. 

2.  Deatifiry :  The  portion  which  flt«  to  the 
mouth  and  holds  the  teeth  of  a  denture.  It 
may  beof  gold,  silver,  aluminium,  or  vulcanite. 

3.  Engraving: 

(1)  Tlie  metallic  surface  In  which  an  en- 
graviuj;  is  cut. 

(2)  Au  impressiou  from  such  an  engraved 
plate. 

4.  Firrr. :  The  shoe  pnt  on  a  race-horse. 

5.  Her.  :  A  roundel  tinctuTed  argent. 

6.  Kor. :  One  of  the  parallel  sheets  of  metal 
in  a  wateh  or  clock  into  which  the  princii>al 
wheels  are  jiivoted. 

7.  7/or.<;e-rac[n!7 :  Any  prize  given  to  be  run 
for.  without  any  staUe  being  mnde  by  the 
owners  of  the  horses  to  go  to  the  winner. 

8.  Metatl.  :  Aflat  metallic  piece  in  a  furnace, 
tisu;dly  a  part  of  the  Iwd  or  bosh. 

9.  Min. :  A  term  for  compact  beds  of  shale, 
which,  wlien  exposed  to  the  weather,  break 
up  into  thin  ]>late3  or  lamina. 

10.  -Va(.  ScUnce:  Anything  fl^it,  extended, 
and  circumscribed.  Tims,  in  anatoTiiy,  there 
are  subcranial,  facial,  and  pharyngeal  plates, 

11.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  iron  band  or  bar  :  as,  the  back -stay 
l>late  connei'ting  ibe  dead-eye  of  the  back- 
stay to  the  after-chaunei- 

i'l)  A  sheet  of  ine1«l  forming  a  portion  of  a 
strake  on  a  ship's  side. 

12.  Photography : 

(1)  The  support,  usually  of  glass,  which 
carries  the  sensitive  surface.  In  the  Daguer- 
reotype process,  silver,  or  silvered  copper,  is 
used,  and  collodion  p"sitives  are  frequently 
taken  upon  ferrotype  plates. 

(2)  .\  jdate  with  the  sensitive  surface  upon 
it  ready  tor  use  ;  a  negative. 

13.  Print.  :  A  jiagc  of  matter,  either  stereo- 
type or  electrotyiic,  for  printing. 

11  Mfilulhiry  platcM:  (Medollary-iiaysI. 

plate-armour,   f.      Defensive   armour, 

conifiosed  of  plates  of  metal. 

plate-basket,  s. 

1.  A  ba^^Iict  lined  with  baize  for  holding 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 

2.  A  basket  line'l  with  tin  for  removing 
plates  tthicli  lia\e  been  used  atadinnei-tablc. 

plate-bonOt  «.     A  popular  name  for  the 
Scapula  (q.v.).     [Omoplatl.] 
plate-brass,  s.    Rolled  brass ;  lattcn. 
plate -carrier,  s. 

1.  Onliiiary  I. tt nonage: 

J.  A  kind  of  tray  on  which  plates  are 
bronglit  to  taldc. 

2.  A  coiitiivanco.  consisting  of  a  case  with 
a  number  of  shelves,  which  can  be  luised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  used  in  hotels,  restau- 
rants, &c..  to  carry  up  plates  from  and  return 
them  to  the  kitchen. 

IL  Photng.  :  A  h>n'*o  frnino  fitting  the  in- 
terior of  the  dark  slide,  to  enable  it  to  carry 
pKitcs  smaller  than  the  full  size. 

plate-girder,  s.  A  girder  formed  of  a 
sin-le  plaic  of  luetal.  or  of  several  plates 
bulled  and  riveted  toi^etlier. 

platO-glaSS,  3.  A  supcrt'ir  kind  of  gloss 
niaile  in  thi.  k  i>late8  or  sheet-s,  and  u.scd  for 
mirrnrj*.  lar^e  wiudowg  In  shop  lrout*i,  Ac 

plate  hat.  «.  A  bat  of  which  only  the 
outer  layer  Ik  fur. 

plate-holBt,  It.  A  clomp  or  clutch  by 
whnii  a  plate  is  lifted  inl*)  po»iti<»i!  forattjich- 
mcnt  til  the  angle-irons  furmiiig  the  ribs  or 
frames ;  or  for  gutting  the  plates  aboard  for 
other  pnrt-H  of  the  woik. 


plate'holder,  s. 

I'hotog.  :  A  contrivance  used  to  hold  platei 
during  manipulation. 

plate-Iron.  «.  Iron  formed  into  plate* 
by  iieiug  passed  between  cyliudrical  rollers; 
rolled  iron. 

PiatfAro%  girder :  A  girder  made  of  wrought 
iron  plate,  cither  lolled  with  Il.iiigea  or  built 
up  of  tiat  pLitvs  aud  aiigle-iion. 

plate-layer,  j. 

Jiiiihvv/'fng. :  A  workman  employed  to  la\ 
down  r.iils  and  secure  them  to  the  sleepera 

(PLATICWAV.) 

plate-leatlier,  <.   Chamois  leather  (q.v.X 

plate -mark.  s.  A  legal  8yml>ol  or  mark 
pliied  on  ^;oId  .-uid  silvtr  plate  for  the  pur]'08e 
of  showing  its  degree  of  purity,  &c  The 
marks  are  tive  in  nnmber  ;— 

(1)  The  maker's  private  mark  or  initials. 

(2)  The  ossay  mark.  In  the  ease  of  gold 
this  is  a  er^wii  with  figures  denoting  the 
number  of  carats  tine.  For  silver  it  is  in 
England  a  lion  jvassant.  witli  liguns  ;  in  Ire- 
land a  harp  crowned  ;  in  Edinburgh  u  thistle; 
and  in  Glasgr>w  a  liim-rampant. 

(.1)  The  hall-mark  of  the  district  offices, 
wliich  are  in  L<mdon,  York,  Exeter,  Chester, 
Newcastle,  Binningliam,  Shelheld,  Kduiburgh^ 
Glasgow,  and  Dulilin. 

(4)  The  date-mark,  consisting  of  a  letter, 
chajiged  every  year. 

(.■i)  The  duty-mark,  the  liead  of  tlie  sove- 
reign, indicating  that  the  duty  has  been  paid. 

plate  metal,  s.    White  cast-ima. 

plate  of  wind,  s. 

Music:  In  the  construction  of  organ-pfpea, 
a  tliin  aj'eiture  whence  a  slieet  of  air  issues, 
impinging  upon  tlie  lip  of  the  nxnitli  and  re* 
ceiving  a  vibration  whiirh  is  impaited  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  pipe.  The  word  is  s'^ne- 
tiines  applied  t"  tlie  issuing  siream  oi  air, 
which  is  llattened  by  the  surfaces  lielweeD 
whicli  it  passes,  so  as  to  iiupiiige  as  a  ciblx>n 
of  air  upon  the  edge  of  the  lip. 

plate-paper,  a.  A  lie  (vy,  spongy  paper 
for  talking  iinpiessiuns  of  engravings  ;  cupper- 
plate-jtaper. 

plate-pow^der,  s.     Ronge  and  prepared 

chalk  or  nxi<li:  uf  tin  aud  rube-i'inU.    (l^sed 
iu  polishing  silver-ware.) 

plate  printer,  «.  One  wlio  prints  Im- 
pressions tiuin  L-ngiuved  plates. 

plate-printing,  s.  The  act  or  process 
of  printing  from  eii^'aved  plates. 

Plat'^.-pHnting  marhine :  A  luacliine  for 
printing  from  plates  or  cylinders  engraved 
in  intaglio. 

platO-racU,  s.     A  frame  in  widch  washed 

and  rinsed  di.shes  aud  plates  are  placed  to 

drain. 

plate-rail.  s. 

JiuiUt\ty-f„rtin. :  A  flat  rail. 

plate -railway,  s.    A  tramway  in  which 

the  wlnel-t racks  are  Hat  l)lales. 

plate  roller,  s.     A   smooth  roller  foi 

liiaKing  shect-irrui. 

plate-shears,  s. 

Mital-xcnrldn<i  :      A    flhcflrlnp-machln©   foi 

shi-.t metal,   such  as  _^. 

boiler-plate. 

plato-traocry.  s. 

.IriTi.  .■  The  ejirlicst 
form  of  tracery,  used 
at  the  bej;itMiing  of 
Eorly  Eni;lish  archi- 
teciiire,  in  wliieh  the 
openiugM  lire  fi /nied 
or  cut  in  the  stonc- 
woik,  and  have  no 
]Hojeeting  moiiidiiigs, 

plate  -  warmer. 

(I.  A  «nmll  cupb<iard 
standing  in  fiimt  of  u 
tlivand  holding  plat(» 
to  warm. 

'  plate  -  way,   t. 

Th.    same  an  I'l.ArK-KAIUWAY  (q.v.). 

■■  ri'itfwtt/i  iirri-«t1f«l  rnllwnv*.  uid  ihr  old  wort 
nlatt'Uyrr  U  Mill  iiaMl  to  dtwI^naU  •  rAiM»yor.*~ 
h'Mf«rii  DaUg  A'«iM.  Nuv.  ;.  iMi. 


rLATU*TaAO£RT. 


b6L\  b6^;  po'xlt,  JiJiVl;  cat.  90U,  choms.  9hln.  bon«h;  go,  feem ;  thin,  ^his :  sin.  09;  expect,  Xenopnon,  o^Ut.    -Inff, 
-Uan  -^  Shan.    -tion.    sion  -  shiln ;  -^ion,  -^ion  =  thtn.    -«loas,  -ttoo*.  -slona  =  shu*.    -We,  -die,  A*.  =  b?!.  d«L 
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plate-wheel,  s.  A  wlieel  without  arms  ; 
ft  wliet.-!  in  wiiich  the  rim  and  hub  are  coii- 
oectecl  by  a  plate  or  web. 

plate-worker,  s.  A  worker  in  silver  or 
plate. 

plate,  v.t.    [Plate,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  plates  or  sheets 
of  met,-il. 

"Their  broadsides  were  plated  with  4-lnch  solid  iron 

f)tates  fn.m  stem  to  stern."— Bri/.  quart. lieview.  IviL 
187 J),  90. 

2.  Sped/.:  To  overlay  with  a  thin  covering 
or  coating  of  silver  or  oilier  metal,  either  by  a 
iiiech.-)nic,il  process,  as  hammering,  or  a 
chemical  process,  as  electrotyping. 

"PJaied  work  will  never  stand  the  tear  and  wear  oi 
titer— BUickie  :  Self.Cuifur«,  p   65. 

3.  To  beat  into  thin  metal  or  laminse. 

"  For  this  on  plated  steel  thy  limbs  were  dressed,' 
tYilM«  :  Epiganiad,  bk.  vi. 

4.  To  put  plates  or  shoes  on.  (Saidofarace- 
horse.) 

"He  was  all  rlEht,  but  should  be  plated;  so  the 
nnith  was  knocked  up."— ^e^d,  Oct,  17,  16S5. 

*  5.  To  arm  with  or  clothe  in  armour  for 
defence.    {Shdkesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  3.) 

1[  To  plate  a  port : 

Stmm-eng. :  To  close  a  port  by  the  unperfo- 
rated  portion  of  the  plate  of  a  slide-valve. 

plateau  (pi.  pla-teaux*.  pla-teausO  (as 
p3a  to',  pla-toz),  s.    [Ft.] 
L  Ordinary  iMn^uage : 

1.  A  table-land  ;  a  broad,  flat,  stretch  of 
land  on  an  elevated  position ;  an  elevated 
plain. 

"Die  point  to  be  defended  Ilea  in  tbe  centre  of  a 
plat,  au.— Standard,  Nov.  il.  19S5. 

2.  A  large  ornamental  dish  for  the  centre  of 
ft  table. 

n.  fio^  :  A  conn.    (De  CandolU.) 

plat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Plate,  v.] 

alate'-ful,  5.     [En^.  plate:  -/wi(0.]    As  much 
as  a  plate  will  hold. 

*  plate' -man,  s.     [Eng.  plate,  and  man.]    A 
plate-layer  (q.v.). 

olit-em'-^S,  s.     [Gr.  nXaTth  (plotus)  =  flat, 
and  Lat.  cmys  (q.v.).] 

Pahvont. :  A  genus  of  Emydae  (q.v.).  From 
the  Wealden  to  tbe  London  Clay. 

Ol3.t'-en,  s.    [Eng.  plat,  a. ;  -en.] 

Print.  :  The  slab  which  nets  in  concert  with 
the  bed  to  give  the  impression. 

platen  -  macbine,   s.     [Printing  -  ua  - 

CHINE.] 

plat-er,  s.     [Eng.  plat(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  plate.s  or  coats  articles  with  gold 
or  silver  :  as,  an  electroplater. 

2.  A  horse  which  runs  for  plates  ;  a  second- 
rate  horse.     (Racing  slang.) 

*'  Loch  Leren  has  develoj>ed  into  a  moat  ancceasfnl 
plat tr."— Daily  Telegraph.  Nov.  19.  I880, 

*  plit-er-esque'  (que  as  k),  a.    [8p.  j^a- 

(erfsto,  from  p/a(a=  silver.]  A  term  used  to 
describe  architectural  enrichments  resembling 
silver  work. 

f  pla-tes'-sa,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  flat  fish,  a  plaice.] 
Ichthy. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Pleu- 
ronectes  (q.v.). 

plat-ey.  plat'-j^,  a.    [Eng.  plate;  -y.]    Like 
a  plate  ;  flat. 

pld.t'-f6nd,  s.    (Plafond.I 

pl^t'-form,  s.    [Fr.  'plateformc,  from  plate,  fern, 
of  plat  =  flat,  and  forme  =  form.] 
L  Ordinary  Latiguagt: 

•  L  A  sketch  of  anything  horizontally 
delineated  ;  the  ichnography. 

"  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by 
precept'"— fldccm.'  Euayt;  O/Garderu. 

*2.  A  model,  a  pattern. 

"The  archetype  or  first  /ilat/nrm,  which  la  in  the 
attributes  and  acts  of  Gvd."— Bacon:  Adc.  of  Learn., 
bk.  i. 

*  3.  A  place  laid  out  after  a  model. 

•*  Grove  nod.n  at  crove.  each  allev  has  a  brother. 
And  half  tbe  p/atform  Just  reflects  the  other" 
Pope  :  E*My  on  Man,  Iv.  118. 

4.  Any  flat  or  horizontal  surface,  raised 
above  some  particular  level  :  as, 

(1)  The  flatroof  of  abuilding  on  the  outside. 

(2)  A  landing-stage. 


(3)  A  raised  walk  at  a  railway  station,  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers  in  entering  or 
alighting  from  the  carriayes,  and  for  loading 
and  unloading  goods. 

"  The  old  habit  of  addressing  crowds  on  railway 
platforms."— Daily  Telegraph,  ^ov.  10,  1S8S. 

(4)  A  part  of  a  room  or  hall,  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  appro- 
priated to  speakers  at  a  public  meeting,  per- 
formers in  entertJiinmetits,  &c. 

"The  chairman  left  the  platform  with  hia  anp- 
portera."— tfioAe.  Nov.  12,  1S85. 

5.  The  principles  adopted  or  put  forward 
by  a  party  or  sect ;  a  declared  policy,  a 
political  programme,  a  policy. 

"  The  .  .  .  Question  should  form  a  plank  of  the  Lib- 
eral plarform. ' — Evening  Standard.  Nov,  H,  1885. 

6.  Opinions  or  principles  generally, 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  The  floor  on  which  the  guns  are 
placed.  It  is  level  transversely,  and  has  a 
slight  slope  toward  the  embrasure.  The 
chassis,  when  pivoted  forward,  transverses  on 
a  curved  rack  at  the  rear.  The  gun  runs  in 
and  out  of  batterj'  on  the  chassis. 

2.  Glass -m/nuif.:  The  bench  in  a  glass- 
furnace  on  which  the  pots  are  placed. 

3.  Naut.  :  The  orlop  (q.v.). 
platform-board,  s. 

Ordn.  :  A  sidebriard  on  ftzi  ammunition- 
carriage  for  forage. 

platform-bridge,  s. 

Rail.  :  A  ^'angway  over  the  space  between 
the  platforms  of  adjacent  cars  in  a  train,  to 
prevent  pers^ms  falling  down  between  cars 
when  in  motion.      (Amer.) 

platform-car.  5. 

Rail. -eng. :  An  open  car  merely  surrounded 
by  low  ledges,  intended  for  carrying  stone, 
pig-iron,  and  similar  articles  of  freight. 

platform-carriage,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  t.-arriage  for  transporting  morlars. 

platform-crane,  s. 

1.  A  crane  on  a  movable  truck. 

2.  A  crane  on  the  break  of  a  platform  to 
land  goods  from  waggons  or  carts. 

platform-scale,  s.  A  weighing- machine 
with  a  flat  scale  on  which  the  object  to  be 
weighed  is  placed. 

*plat'-form,  v.t.    [Platfoem,  5.] 

1.  To  rest :  as,  on  a  platform.  (E.  B.  Brown- 
ing:  To  Flush.) 

2.  To  plan,  to  model,  to  lay  out. 

"Church  discipline  Is  platf'irmed  In  the  Bible,"— 
Milton :  Church  OoDemment,  ch.  1. 

plat-h£l-min'-tha.  s.  pi.  [Pref.  plat(y-),  and 
Gr.  cA/iii's  (helmins),  genit.  iAtuvBoi  (helmijt^ 
thos)  =  a  worm.] 

Zool. :  Flat-worms  ;  a  class  of  Vermes,  with 
a  more  or  less  flattened  oval  body,  and  no  dis- 
tinct segmentation.  Three  orders:  Cestoidea 
(Tape  and  Ribbon  Worms),Trematoda (Flukes), 
both  Parasitic ;  Turbellaria  (Non- Parasitic). 

*pla'-tic,  *pla'-tick,  a.  [Lat.  platicus  = 
general,  compendious  (?).] 

Astron.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  position 
of  a  ray  cast  from  one  planet  to  another,  not 
exactlv,  but  within  the  orbit  of  its  own  light. 
(Bailey.) 

pla-til'-la,  s.  [Sp.  piofa  =  silver.]  A  white 
ifnen  Sileaian  fabric. 

plat' -in,  s.  [Platen.]  The  seat  of  a  machine 
tool  on  which  the  work  is  secured. 

plat'-m-a,  s.     [Sp.,  from  plata  =  silver.] 

1.  The  same  as  Platinum  (q.v.). 

2.  Twisted  silver  wire. 

3.  An  iron  plate  for  glazing  stuff. 

plat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Plate,  p.] 

A,  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering 
articles  with  a  thin  coating  of  metal ;  espec. 
the  art  of  covering  baser  metals  with  a  thin 
coating  of  gold  or  silver.  It  is  effected  either 
by  a  mechanical  process,  the  gold  or  silver 
being  attached  to  the  baser  metal  by  heat, 
and  then  rolled  out  by  pressure,  or  by  chemi- 
cal means.     [ELEcrRopLATiNr,.] 


2.  A  thin  coating  of  one  metal  laid  npOD 
another. 

3.  Second-  or  third-rate  racing.  (RaeinQ 
Slang.) 

"The  'plating'  eoabondantly  provided  at  Alexandra 
P&tk."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  la.  1882. 

pla-tin'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  platin(um) ;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  platinum. 

plat-in-if -er-OUS,  a,  [Eng.  platinum ;  Lat. 
/cro  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  snS. 
-ous.]    Producing  platinum. 

plat-in  i-rid'-i-um,  s.  [Eng.  platii^umX 
and  iridium.] 

Min. :  An  alloy  of  platinum  and  Iridium 
in  varying  proportions  Cryat;illization  iso- 
metric Hardness,  6  to  7  ;  sp.  gr.  22 'ti  to  23  ; 
colour,  white.  Found  in  small  grains  and 
crystals  associated  with  native  platinum. 

plaf-in-ize,  i'.(.  [Kng.  platin(um) ;  -ize.]  To 
coat  with  platinum  ;  to  deposit  a  thin  film 
or  coating  of  platinum  on. 

pl&t-in-o-,  pre/.    [Platinum.]    Pertaining  to 

or  derived  from  platinum. 

platino-chloride,  s.  [Platinum -chlor- 
ides.] 

pld.f-in-ode,  8.  [Pref.  pIatin(o)-,  and  Gr. 
666?  (hodos)  =  a  road,  a  way.] 

Elect. :  The  cathode  or  negative  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery. 

pl&f -in-Old,  a.  [Eng.  platir^um)  ;  suff.  -otd.] 
Min.,    Chem.,    £c. :    Resembling  platinum- 
Used  of  certain  metala. 

pla'-tin'-d-type,  s.  [Pref  platino-,  and  Eng, 
typ?.] 

Phatog.  :  A  printing  process  by  wliich  per- 
manent pictures  in  platinum  black  are  pro- 
duced. A  suitable  paper  is  prepared  by 
floating  it  upon  a  solution  containing  60 
grains  of  ferric  oxalate  and  60  grains  of 
potassic  chloro-platinate  to  the  ounce.  Wh-'n 
exposed  to  light  under  the  negative,  the  fer- 
ric oxalate  becomes  converted  into  ferrous 
oxalate  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
light  it  has  received.  The  picture  is  de- 
veloped by  floating  the  exposed  paper  upon  a 
solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  130  grains  to  the 
ounce,  at  a  temperature  of  from  170-180°. 
The  ferrous  salt  formed  by  tlie  action  of  the 
light  reduf-es  the  platinum  to  a  metallic  state 
in  the  presence  of  the  potassic  oxalate  solu- 
tion, thus  forming  the  image.  A  wash  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  1  in  80,  completes  the 
process. 

plat'-in-ous,  0.  [Eng.  platin(um);  -cms.] 
Containing  or  consisting  of  platinum;  of  the 
nature  of  platinum. 

plat'-xn-um,  s.    [Platina.] 

Chem. :  Symbol,  Ft.  Atomic  weight,  197'4 ; 
sp.  gr.  =  2i'6.  A  tetrad  metallic  element 
discovered  fij-st  in  America,  and  still  lai-gely 
obtained  from  that  country  ;  also  found  in 
the  Ural  chain,  and  in  copper  ore  from  the 
Alpa.  [Platinum-ore.]  The  ore  is  treated 
with  nitroniuriatic  acid,  which  dissolves 
platinum  and  palladium,  the  solution  is  then 
treated  with  potassic  ciiloride,  yielding  the 
double  salt  of  platinum  and  potassium— the 
palladium  being  left  in  solution.  By  igniting 
with  carbonat*  of  potash,  the  platinum  ia 
reduoed  to  the  metallic  state.  It  still  con- 
tains traces  of  iridium,  which  gives  it  greater 
hardness  and  tenacity.  Pure-forged  platinum 
takes  a  high  lustre,  is  nearly  as  white  oa 
silver,  and  very  ductile  and  malleable.  It 
resists  the  strongest  heat  of  the  forge-fire,  but 
can  be  fused  by  the  elei^trie  current ;  is  the 
heaviest  known  substance  excepting  osmium 
and  iridium,  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  dis- 
solves slowly  in  nitroinuriatic  acid,  but  is  not 
attacked  by  any  single  acid.  Its  properties 
render  it  extremely  useful  to  the  chemist  for 
the  construction  of  crucibles,  e\'aporating 
dishes,  and  stills  used  in  the  concentration  of 
oil  of  vitriol. 

platinum-antlmonide.  & 

Chon. :  An  alloy  formed  by  acting  on 
spongy  platinum  with  two  part^  of  pulverised 
antimony.  It  unites  with  vivid  incandescence, 
and  when  further  heated  fuses  into  a  ateel- 
gray  fine-grained  alloy. 

platinnm-bases,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:    The   chlorides,   sulphates,  Ac.,  of 


I 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU :  try,  Syrian,    te,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  sl;  q,tk  =  lew. 


platinx— plattnerite 
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platinum  are  capable  of  taking  up  ammonia 
anil  foriiiins  ainines,  e.ij.,  diammonio-phitin- 
ous,  chloiiiJe  =  (HaXXiPf'Cl;!,  is  obtained  by 
neutriilisin^  a  Bulutioii  of  platiiious  chloride  in 
hydrnebbiric  acid  with  carbonate  of  amino, 
nia,  heating  to  the  boiling  puint,  adding  to 
it  aniTiioiiia,  and  allowing  to  cool.  It  Jepnsits 
as  a  yellow  crystalliue  salt.  Methyluinine 
combines  with  platinous  chloride  in  a  Ftiniilar 
way,  forming  the  compound,  PtCl'XCUaX)^ 
PtCI^.  a  chrome-greon  powder. 

platinum -black,  s. 

Chem.  :  Platinum  in  a  finely-divided  state. 
Obtained  wlien  alcolml  js  citrefully  added  t-t 
ft  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hot  con- 
centrated potash.  When  purified  and  dried  it 
resemldes  lamp-black,  condenses  gas  in  its 
pores  like  charc-xil,  and  converts  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid. 

platinum -boride,  s. 

Chem. :  Pt'IJ.  Obtained  as  a  silver-white 
ftisible  comiKiund,  when  boron  is  heated  with 
plaiinum  fod  before  the  blowpipe. 

platinum -carbide,  s. 

(hfin.:  PtC  (?).  A  compound  obtained  by 
cah-itiing  organic  platinum  salts  at  a  moderate 
heat.  Is  slowly  at taeked  by  uitromuriaticacid. 

platinum-chlorides,  s.  pi. 

Ch^m.  :  Platinum  forms  two  chlorides  : 
(I)  Platinous  chloride,  PtClj.  Prepared  by 
heating  platinic  chloride,  by  the  aid  of  an  oil 
bjilli,  to  200°,  until  it  becomes  insoluble  in 
water.  It  is  a  greenish-brown  solid  body, 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  as  dichloride,  if 
prt)terted  from  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  caustic 
potash,  and  all  the  platinum  is  thrown  down 
as  platinum-blaek  on  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
With  metallic  chlorides  it  forms  double  salts, 
most  of  which  are  highly  crystjilline.  {•!) 
Platinic  chloride,  PtCU.  Obtained  by  dis- 
solving platinum  in  idtromuriatic  acid  an<) 
evaporating  over  the  water-bath.  It  forms 
a  brown-red  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
comlijnes  with  potassium  chloride  to  form  one 
of  thi:  most  important  double  salts  of  plati- 
sum,  KsPtCl^,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

platinum-Iodides,  3.  pi. 

Chrm. :  Platinum  forms  two  iodides  :  (1) 
Platinous  iodide,  Ptb.i,  and  (2)  Plalinie  iodidr. 
Ptl4.  They  are  obtained  as  black  amorjihons 
Comiwunds  on  treating  the  corresponding 
chlorides  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

platinum- lamp,  s. 

EIriUr. :  A  coil  of  platinum  wire,  heated,  so 
as  to  ite  luminous,  by  passing  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent through  it. 

platinum-nitride,  s. 

Chem.:  Pl.-iN^-  obtained  by  heating  the 
compound  (NHa)4rt<lI<>)o,  Reiset's  base,  to 
180°.  It  decomposes  suddenly  at  190%  with 
evtdution  of  nitrogen.    (Watt3.) 

platinum -ore,  s. 

Chem.  :  Usually  found  In  thin  scales  or 
Irrejjutar  grains,  containing  on  the  average 
80  parts  ]>lutinuni,  '2  iridium,  1  osmium,  2i 
rhodium,  1  palladium,  1^  gold,  1  copper,  6 
]ron,  aud  b  of  sand. 

platinum  oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Platinum  foinis  two  oxides.  (1)  Pla- 
tinous oxide,  Pt"0,  obtained  as  a  hydrate, 
Pt"olI./),  by  digesting  platinous  chloride  in 
warm  potash.  At  a  gentle  heat  it  becomes  an- 
hydrous, and  dissolves  slowly  In  acids,  form- 
ing unstitble  salts.  (2)  Platinic  oxide,  VV'Oq, 
obtjiined  with  difficulty  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  j>lalinic  sulphate  with  carbonate 
of  calcium,  and  dissolving  out  the  calcium 
sulphate  and  carbonate  with  weak  acetic  aiid. 
It  is  a  black  powder,  which  dissolves  in  acitls, 
forming  nncryKtalli/,a\)le  salts. 

platinum  process,  s.    [  Plati notvpe.] 

platinum -sponge,  s. 

Chem. :  .Spongy -pljitinum.  The  loosely- 
cobi-rent  mass  of  tnrtjtllic  itlatinum  fornird 
when  the  double  chloride  of  jilatinum  and 
ammonium  is  heated  to  redness. 

platinum  steel,  /i.  Strel  alloyed  with 
■j^f,  I«"t  "f  platiiiinn.  It  is  said  not  to  bo  quite 
so  hard  as  silver  steel,  but  tougher. 

Pl&t  -InX,  *.     (Gr.  TrAaTiyf  (platinffx)  =  irAarrj 
(j)laU:)  =  a  broad  or  ffat  surface.] 

ralcpont. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidtc,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Mont*  Holca. 


pl&t'~i-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  plat  =  flat,  level.] 
[Plate,  ^.J 

1.  Flatness,  dulness,   insipidity,  triteness, 

staleaesH. 

2.  A  trite,  dull,  or  st-alo  remark,  uttered  as 
though  a  novelty  or  matter  of  importance  ;  a 
truism. 

"  Tlie  oonatiuit  it«ratiou  of  the  pbni»o  Is  not  iiivrely 
A  tnialeatlliig  platitude"— Of ntletnan't  Uagazin^,  Jauv, 
ISKT,  p.  519, 

•plat  i-tu-din-ar'-i-au,  s.  [Eng.  plati- 
t'nl(t);  -i'narktn.]  One*  who  is  given  to  the 
uttering  of  platitudes  or  stjile,  trite,  or  dull 
remarks. 


'  plit-i-tu'-din-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  platitucU; 
■  inice.]  To  utter  platitudes  or  truisms  ;  to 
make  stale,  dull,  or  insipid  remarks. 

•  plat-i-tu'-din-oiis,  a.     [Eng.    platitud(e); 

-inous.] 

1.  Given  to  the  uttering  of  platitudes  or 
truisms. 

"  Peaceful  pumonaites  with  platitudinous  vicara." — 
Dai!]/  Telegraph.  Sept  H.  lesS. 

2.  Characterized  by  triteness,  dulness,  or 
staleness. 

•  plat-i-tud'-in-OUS-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  plati- 
tudinous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
platitudinous ;  staleness,  triteness,  flatness, 
insipidity. 

•plat'- 13^,  adv.  [Eng.  plat;  -ly.]  Flatly. 
{Chaucer:  Troll.  A  Cres.,  iii.) 

•  plS,t'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  plat^  a. ;  -ness.]  Flat- 
ness.    {I'ulsgrave,) 

pla-tom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  plato-,  and  Eng. 
jji'tcr.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  areas 
on  plans  by  mechanism.  It  was  invented  by 
JmIiu  Lang  of  Kirkcaldy,  December  24,  1851. 

pl^-to'-ni-a,    s.      [Named    after    Plato,  the 

Greek  philosopher.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  ot  Garciniete.  The  large 
berries  of  J'Uitonia  insignis,  a  Brazilian  tree, 
are  very  sweet,  and  the  seeds  taste  like 
almonds. 

Pla-ton'-io,  "  Pla-ton'-ick,  a.  &  $.    [Lat. 

rUitoniciis :  Gr.  nAaruji'itcos  {I'latonikvs)  = 
perfaininij;  to  Plato,  the  celebrated  philosopher 
and  founder  of  the  Acailemic  sect,  born  in 
JEiiin&.  B.C.  429,  died  B.C.  348;  Fr.  Platonique; 
ll-ul.  &  Sp.  Platonico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Plato,  or  to  his 
philosophy,  his  school,  or  his  teaching. 

'  B,  As  suhst. :  A  follower  of  Plato ;  a 
Platonist. 

Platonic-affection,  s.    Platonic  love. 

Platonic-bodies,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  The  five  rrgnlar  geometrical  solids, 
viz. ,  the  tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron  or  cube, 
the  octahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  aud  the 
icosahcdron. 

Platonic- Christians,  s.  pL    [Neopla- 

TONIST.J 

Platonio-love,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  J'latoniclova  uit-Aiit  i<luil  Hyiiiputliy  ;  it  now  tup&uH 
tlif    I.)vi!  of    a  ftcntliiiciitAl    yoking  fEfiitU-iiiiiri   for  it 


I  liu  cannot  ur  will  not 
I'hilotuj'hy.  I.  2CH. 


~Lewti$ :  Uitt.  of 


Platonic-year,  Plato's  year,  s. 

AstTon.  :  The  time  during  which  the  axis  of 
the  earth  makes  a  comjd'te  revolution.  It  is 
about  23,000  years,  aud  is  caused  by  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  (q.v.). 

"  Cut  ont  mare  work  tbfiii  nui  tw  dono 
lu  Plato' »  year."  Butler:  Iludibrtu,  ill.  1. 

■  pla-t6n'-I-oal,    a.      (Eng.    Platonic;   -cl] 
Tiie  same  as  Platonic  (q-v.). 

"  ThoNfl    (lotngfH  of  plaro>iii-<iH    or   Bnal>n)itlHtlc»ll 
coiiimaDltlva."— A;>.  IfaU  :  Chriit  Mi/iticat,  |  Vi. 

•  pla-t6n'-I-og.l-ljlf^,  adv.     [Eng.  plutonlml; 
■lij.]     In  a  Platonic  manner. 

"  Moiililol  tdtn.  an  It  wnrr,  ;<raronlc<ii/tf  t*  bin  owd 
l.K-a. '  — ir»/r.ri     ficmaiii*.  p.  1(U. 

Pla'-t^n-I^m,  ».     (Fr.  platonisme.] 

lii.t.  ,t  rhilos.:  The  philosophy  of  Plato, 
or  rather  that  attributed  to  Plato,  for  ttiou^h 
his  writings  exerted  a  marvellous  Inlluunce 
over  the  minds  of  his  successors,  and.  In  a  cer- 
tain  decree,  over  the  cnrlv  Christian  Church, 
yet  In  tlioso  writingn  tlien-  Is  nothing  like  a 
connecti'd  Hyst^m  to  be  found.     O.  II.  I^owes 


(Hist,  of  Philos.  (ed.  188(i),  i.  220)  says  :  "I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  never  systema- 
tized his  thoughts,  but  allowed  free  play  to 
scepticism,  taking  opposite  sides  in  every 
dclmte,  l>ecan8e  he  liad  no  steady  ronviction 
to  gviide  him ;  unsaying  to-day  what  he  had 
said  yesterday,  satislled  to  show  the  weakness 
of  an  opponent."  Neverttieless,  he  is  (rf 
opinion  that  certain  theorein-al  views,  which 
frequently  recur  in  the  writings  of  Piato,  in 
more  or  less  inodilled  form,  may  be  loosely 
styled  Platonic  theories,  though  "they  arc 
sometimes  disrega rdcd, at  others  contratlicted." 
These  are  (1)  The  theory  of  Ideas  (Idea]  ;  (2) 
The  doctrine  of  the  Pre-existence  and  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul ;  and  (8)  The  subjection 
of  the  popular  divinities  to  one  Sujireme  God. 

"  The  profuiiud  rceloirr  aud  reRntr  of  alniuat  ex> 
tlnct  PlatonUm.'-Glunvill :  Lut  (jrientalU.    (PreL) 

pla'-ton-ist,  s.  [Fr.  Platnnufte.]  A  follower 
of  Plato ;  one  who  adheres  to  the  system  of 
philosophy  taught  by  Plato. 

*  pla'-ton-ize,  v.i.  &  (.    (Platouic.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  adopt  the  opinions  or 
philosophy  of  Plato. 

"  Cicero  also  was  to  be  undenttood  .  .  .  u  platon^ 
tng."—CudtCvrth  :  Jntell.  Syttfin.  p.  iTi 

B.  Trans.  :  To  explain  on  the  princijdcs  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy  ;  to  acconmiodate  to 
such  principles. 

'  pla'~t6n-iz-er,  pla'-ton-i^-cr,  fi.  [Eng- 
platont:{e) ;  -er.]  One  who  platonizes ;  a 
Platonist  (q.v.). 

"  Phllo  the  Jew,  who  wm  a  preat  platonittr."— 
Tounif :  Idolatrous  Corruptiuru,  I.  109. 

platoon',  s.     [A  cornipt,  of  Fr.  peloton  =  a 
ball,  a  group,  a  platoon,  from  pelote  =  a  ball, 
a  pellet  (q.v.).] 
Military  ; 

*  1.  (See  extract). 

"  A  »nmll  square  body  of  niURketeeri,  drawn  ont  of 
a  battnliijii  of  f.iut,  when  the>-  furiii  tlie  hollow  square, 
to  etrirut'then  the  alible)) ;  the  grenatllers  are  Reuemllj 
thus  (HiitiHl ;  yet  a  imrty  from  niiy  other  dlvi><ioii  U 
called  a  pi'tt'tfm.  when  lut4:-ndni^'  too  far  from  tii« 
rnalQ  body."— itiHtari/  Diet. 

2.  Two  flies,  forming  a  subdlvisloa  of  S 
company. 

platoon-firing,  s. 

Mil.  :  Firing  by  subdivisions. 

pla-tos'-a-mine,  «.  (Eng.  plat(in)o(v)s,  ana 
amine.] 

Chem. :  HoNPt.  The  hypothetical  base  of 
ammonio- platinous  compounds. 

pl&tt,  s.     [Plat,  a.] 

Milling  :  A  cavity  at  the  extremity  of  a  level 
near  a  shaft,  for  collecting  supplies  of  or« 
which  are  placed  in  the  kibble  to  be  Uoiste 

'  pl&tte,  a.     [Plat,  o.] 

*  pUit'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Plat,  v.] 

pl&t -ten,  v.t.     [Eng.  plat  =  Hat ;  -cu.] 

Olasx-makinf} :  To  make  or  fonn  into  sheeta 
or  plates,  as  glass.  In  crown-glass  this  if 
etrectcd  by  imjiarting  a  nijWd  whirling  motion 
to  the  blown-ruit  gIol>c  while  still  on  the 
pontil.  Plate-gloss  is  idatt.ened  by  the  roller, 
which  forms  it  while  still  in  a  luiuii)  statA. 
The  term  is.  however,  specially  a))i)tied  to  tha 
operation  of  Hatting  cylinder-glass. 

pl&t'-ter  (1).  t  plat-er,  s.  [o.  Fr.  ptatd  (Ft. 

jilat€(iH)=  a  plate.)  A  large  shell,  plate, or  dish 
for  eatables  ;  a  i>late. 

"  Thia  li\nx.  In  GuKlish,  a  charver  or  iMTge  ptatter.* 
—Drydm  :  Juffttal.    (Utxllc.) 

*  platter- faced,  a.  Having  a  broad  bee. 

"  A  I'talffr/iti'ed  i>rfiiic."—Bal« :  ApologU.  fol.  ISA 

•plit-ter  (2),  it.  (Fng.  plat,  v.;  -«r.]  One 
who  i>lats  or  forms  by  plaiting  or  weaving. 

pl&t -ting,  s.    [Plat,  r.] 

1.  Slips  of  bark,  cane,  straw,  &c  ,  woven  or 
plait<-'d,  for  making  hats,  fic. 

2.  The  top  course  of  a  brick  stack  or  damp. 

pl&tt'  nor  ite,  x.    f.Vftor  the  German  diemfst 

Plattner  ;  sutl.  -if*-  (.ViH.).J 

Mm. :  A  mineml  stat^^d  to  have  1>ecn  found 
at  LeadhlHs,  l^narkshirt'.  In  hexAgnmil  prisiui 
with  truncated  Imsal  edges.  Sp.gr.  lt:il»  to9'45; 
Instre.  metallic,  adamantine ;  colour,  iron* 
iilack  ;  strwik,  bn>wii  ;  o)M(|Uo.  ('om|>on.  : 
b'.id.  Sd'O  ;  oxyg«'n,  i;t*4  =  100,  corresponding 
Willi  the  formula,  PbO^.  Uana  says,  "a 
doubtful  HiM'cles." 


hSiX  b^  ;  p^t.  j6^l ;  oat.  fell,  ohoms.  ^htn,  bench  :  go.  Rem  ;  tbin,  (bis  ;  sin,  a^  :  expect,  ^enopbon,  o^frist,    pb  »  C 
-oian,  -tian  ~  sban.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun  ;  ^ion,    ^ion  -  sbuik    -cious,  -tloos,  -sious  -  sbus.      bio,  -die,  &c.  ^  bfl,  d^ 
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platurus— plaudite 


plat-iir'-US,  s.  {Pref.  pUU-^  and  Gr.  ovpd 
(£>um)=:a  tail.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Hydrophidae,  with  two 
species,  rani^iitg  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
New  Guinea  .ind  New  Zealand. 

plaf-y,  a.  [Eng.  plat{e):  -y]  Like  a  plate  ; 
consisting  of  plates.  (Elyot:  Casttl  qf  Htlth, 
bk.  IV.) 

plat-y-,  7'rr/'.  [Gr.  irAan!?  {iplatus)  =  flat.] 
Fl;it"orl'rn;iil. 

plat-y-ye-phal'-ic,   plat-y-9epli'-a- 

lOUS,  «.  (Gr.  TrAaruie«(ia\os  (plat like j'halos)  = 
broad-lieaded :  pref.  platii-,  and  Gr.  »c«<fia-\Tj 
ikephitli)  =  the  bead.]  Broad  -  headed,  fl.it- 
Iteaded. 

plat-Sr-9fipll'-a-ltis,  s.    [Platycephalic] 

IdUhy. :  A  geuus  of  Scorp^enids.  Head 
much  depressed,  more  or  l«aB  armed  with 
spine.s.  They  inhabit  the  Indian  coasts,  hid- 
ing themselves  in  the  sand,  watchinc  for  their 
prey.     About  forty  species  are  known. 

pla-tjrc'-er-as,  s.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
Ktpas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palmont.  :  A  sub  genus  of  Pileopsis.  Known 
species  forty-six,  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous.    (Tate.) 

plS.t-^^'-^er'-^x-dse,  s.  pL  [Mod.  lAt.  platycer- 
c(vs) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -idoe.] 

Ornith.:  Broad-tailed  Parrakeets;  a  wide- 
spread Australian  group,  of  weak  Btnn-ture, 
but  gorgeously  coloured,  ranging  fi-om  the 
Moluccas  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Society 
Islands.  Wallace  reckons  eleven  genera  and 
fifty-seven  species. 

pl3,t-y-9er-9i'-naB,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  platy- 
eerc(us) ;  L;it.  feni.  pi.  adj,  sutf.  -infE.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  the  family  Psittaci 
(q.v.).    IPabrakeets.] 

pl3,t'-j^-cer'-cu8,  s.  [Pref.  platy-^  and  Gr. 
K€pKo<i  iperkos)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Platyeercidffi,  or  the  sub-family  Platycercina?, 
with  fourteen  species,  from  Australia.  Tas- 
mania, and  Norfolk  Island-  Several  of  them 
are  well-known  as  cage-birds ;  I'lafiicercus 
scapnlatus  is  the  King,  and  P.  exiuiius  the 
Kiiiiella,  or  Rose,  Parrakeet. 

plat-y-9er'-i-uin,  s.  [Pref  platy-,  and  Lat. 
cerium ;  Gr.  jcTjpio*'  (kc^rion)  ^  a  honeycomb.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  often  placed  in 
Acrnsticheie,  but  v.-hicli  may  be  the  type  of  a 
distinct  tribe,  having  tlie  son  in  large  amor- 
phous patch*is,  and  not  covering  the  whole 
fertile  jmrt  of  the  fiond. 

piat-yc-ne'-mic,  a.      [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 

Kvrtfjkfi  (knhiie)  =  the  tibia.] 

Anthrryp.:  A  term  applied  to  certain  fossil 
human  tibise,  a 

much  more 
compressed 
than  is  nor- 
mal, and  to 
races  posst-ss- 
ing  such  ti- 
biee. 

"  This    pecu- 
liar  coiiiornia- 

tioD   of   the  li- 

bla).towhiL'b  we 

gave  the  nnme 

at  plati/rTiKinic, 

WAS,   I    t^lieve, 

first  noticed  by 

Dr.   Falfoner 

and    myaeLf   in 

1S63.  in  ttie  human  remains  prjcureil  byCaptAiii  Brom9 

from  the  Genista  c^\e,  nn  Windmill  Hill.  Glbniltar." 

—Ifawkitit:  Cure  Hunting,  p.  1T6. 

pULt-yc'-ne-nusm,  a.  [Eng.  platycnem(ic); 
-um.J 

Anthrop. :  The  state  or  condition  of  having 
the  tibiie  abnormally  compressed. 

"  Pliifufummism  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowl.'Jj^e  be  regarded  as  an  important  ethuulogii,Tl 
character  aiaong  priscao  people.  "—/>avitm» .-  Caoe 
Bunting,  p.  184. 

plit-3^-9Ce'-U-an,  a.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
(corAo?  (toi/os)  =  hollow.]  Flat  at  the  fmnt 
end  and  concave  at  the  hinder,  as  the  vertebne 
of  the  extinct  Cetiosauri. 

piat-y-cra'-ter,   s.     [Pref.  platy-^  and  Gr. 

itpanj/)  (krater)  =z  a  bowl.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Hydrangeaoete.  The 
leaves  of  Piatycrater  iiisitjiiis  &re  made  into  a 
kind  of  tea. 


SECTIONS   OF  TIRI.E. 

1.  NoiTiial ;  B,  PtdtyLUfJiiic  ;  .[.  fi.  Ii 

terosseoQs  ridge ;  b,  b.  Cristx 


plat-y-crin'-i-cUB,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  platy- 
crin(n$) ;  Lat.  fern.  |il.  adj.  sutf.  -id'£.\ 

Palfuniit.  :  A  paUtozoic  family  of  PaltEocri- 
noiiiea.  Cup  of  three  basals,  with  two  cycles 
of  radial  plates  ;  a  large  anal  pruboKcis. 

plat-y-cri'-nite,  s.  [Mod.  h^t.  platycrinius) ; 
Kiig.  sutf.  -itc]  Au  encrinite  belongiugto  the 
genus  Platycrinus  (q.v.). 

plat-y-cri'-nus,  s.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
Kflivoy  (krinoii)  =■  a  lilj".] 

Palovnt. :  The  typical  genos  of  the  Platy- 
crinidie  (q.v.).  Fitirn  the  UppiT  Silurian  to 
tlie  Cirliouiferous,  in  wliicii  twenty  three 
of  twentr-eiglit  known  Biitisb  Bpecies  are 
found.     {EthcrUlge.) 

plat-y-dac'-tyl-iis,  s.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
6dKTv\o'i  (da kl ulos)  ■=  3i  finger.] 

Zool.  :  A  genusof  Geckotidae.  Plntydactylus 
fascicularLs  or  muralis  is  the  Wall  Geclco. 

plat-y-el'-mi-a,  5.  pL    [Plathelsilstha.] 

piat-y-gl6s -siis,  5.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
yAuitro-a  =  a  tongue.] 

Jchtky. :  A  genus  of  Labridse  ;  small,  beau- 
tifully-coloured coral-fishes,  abun<laut  in  the 
equaloiial  zone,  and  on  tiie  coasts  adjoining  it. 
The  species  are  nuiueroaa. 

pla-tyg'-o-nus,  s.     [Pre£  platy-,  and  yow 

gonti  =  a  knee,] 

ra!a-iint.  :  A  genus  of  Sui-lte,  from  the 
Aiuenc^iu  Pliocene  and  Post-Xertury. 

pla-tym'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref  platy-,  and  Eng. 
meit-r.]  An  apparatus  f  <r  measui'ing  the 
inductive  capacity  of  dielectrics. 

plS-t-S?-**^'-*^  *•  P'-  [Pr^f-  platy-,  and  pL  of 
Gr.  vuiToy  (no'ton)  =  the  back.] 

Zonl. :  linxley's  name  for  the  Monitoridae 
(q.v.). 

pla-ty'-i-don.s.  [Gr.  irXoTr?  (platvs)  —  flat, 
and  o66v<;  (oiloiis),  geiiit.  uiorro^  (odontos)  ■=  a 
touth.]    A  broad-toutU^d  animal. 

plat-y-oph-thai'-mon,  s.  [Pi-et  platy-,  sad 
Gr.  o<^6aA^65  (oi'lUhaimos)  =  eye.] 

Min.  :  A  name  givt-n  by  the  ancients  to 
powdered  Htilmite  (q.v.),  which  was  eiiiployoil 
forcohmring  tlteeyeoiows,  &c.,  to  increase  the 
apparent  size  of  the  eye. 

plaf -^-6p'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr.  oi//ts 
(opsis)—  the  f.ice.] 

Anthroj\  :  A  term  applied  to  indinduals  or 
races  Iravmg  the  itasn-nialar  index  below  1(j7"5, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Moirgoluid  races  gener- 
ally.   [Naso-malar  Index.] 

pla.t-y-iJez'-a,  s.    [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr.  irefa 
(pt-M)^  the  tnut,  the  instep,  the  anUU-.] 
Entom. :  Tlie  typical  geuus  of  Platypezidie. 

plat-y-pez'-i-dje,  s.  pi  [Mnd.  Lat.  platy- 
pe2{a)  :  Lat.  tem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idn:.] 

Entom.  :  A  f  onily  of  niinute  Diptera,  tribe 
Nemoccra.  En(Iy  flut,  he:td  lieiuisi'herical, 
legs  short,  hinder  ones  stout.  Larva;  live  in 
fungi.  Several  are  British.  Akin  to  the  Doli- 
chopodidae. 

plat-y-ptayl'-loils.   a.     [Prof,    platv-;   Gr. 
<i)vK\oy(plinllon)  =  &  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Br<iad-leaved. 

plat'-y-pdd,  s.    [Platypus.]    A  broad-footed 

uninial. 

plat-^-ter-yg'-i-dro,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
phitiipttTifx,  genit.  pi'tti,ptcTyg(U) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pL  a'lj.  suff.  -idle.] 

Entom. :  .\  family  of  Moths,  group  Boni- 
bycina.  Male  with  the  antenns  peidinat'ed, 
tlu'se  of  the  t'en;ale  genei-ally  lilifoini  ;  abdo- 
men slender  in  both  sexes  ;  wings  small,  com- 
paratively brorid,  sometimes  hooked.  LarviB 
with  only  fourteen  legs. 

piat-yp'-ter-yx,  s.     [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 

iTTepu^  (pt£rux)  =  a  wing.) 

Eutnm. :  Hook -tip  moth  :  the  typical  genus 
of  Ptatyptttrygidie  (q.v.). 

pl3.t'-^-pus,  s.     [Gr.  irAarr^  (j'latus)  =  flat, 
and  Trdiii  (pcnts),  genit.  jroio^  (podos)  —  a  foot.] 
t  1.  Entom. :  An  approximate  synonym  of 
Bostiichus  (q.v.). 

*2.  Zool. :  Sliaw's  name  for  the  genus  Or- 
nithorliyuLhua  (q.v.). 


HEAD  or  BPIDSK  VOfTKCT. 


t  plat-y-rhi'-na.  s.  pi.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
pt«  {ihis),  genit.  pifos  (rhinos)  =  a  nostrd.] 

1.  Zool. :  Geoffroy's  name  for  a  division  of 
Cuvier's  lapsed  order  Quadruuiana.  The 
division  is  natural,  but  as  now  arninped  by 
Pmf,  Mivart,  they  constitute  the  fiimily 
Cebidre,  with  five  sub-families  :  Cebin-*,  Myce- 
tiiut,  Pitlie<-i  i  use, 
Nyi-tipithecinrp.Hud 
Hapalina-.  He  de- 
tines  tliem  (Enci/c. 
Brit.  (ed.  9lh),  'ii. 
152)  as  being  more 
arbcnal  in  their  ha- 
bit.s  than  tlie  Siuiia- 
ds  (q.v.),  with  ge- 
nemlly  a  special  ] 
arbni-eal  organ  —  a 
I'rehensile  tail.  The 
septum  between  tlie 
nostrils  is  broad  instead  of  narrow.  There 
are  no  cheek  pouches  or  ischial  callosities, 
and  tlie  thumb  is  cajuible  of  but  very  tiaitial 
opi'osition  to  tlie  other  fingers.  There  is  an 
additional  premolar  on  each  si<le  of  ea(di  jaw, 
the  mealns  andiiortus  extenms  is  wanting. 
They  are  conHned  to  the  New  World,  and 
have  tlieir  home  in  the  tropical  toresta  of 
iaouth  America. 

2.  Pala-ont, :  Remains  have  been  discovered 
in  .South  America  in  deposits  of  late  Tertiary 
or  Post-Tertiary  age,    [Protopituecus.] 

t  plat'-y-rhine.  s.  &  a.    [Plattrhika.] 

A.  As  snbst. :  Any  monkey  belonging  to  the 
section  Platyrhina. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  a  broad  noae. 

pla-tj^^' -ma, 5.  [Gr,  nXarvtrtta  (platvsma),  = 
a  flat  piece  or  plate  ;  n-Aanis  (piaius)  =  broad.] 
(See  the  compoujid.) 

platysma-myoides,  x. 

Anal.:  A  thin  sheet  of  muscular  fibre,  ex- 
tending over  the  front  ami  sides  of  the  neck 
and  lower  portion  of  the  face,  and  serving  to 
depi-ess  the  lower  jaw. 

pl^t-y-so'-ma,  1.    [Plattsouob.1 

1.  Entom,  (As  a  PL) :  A  finnily  of Tefcraraer- 

ous  Beetles.  Bojy  depressed,  elongated,  with 
the  thorax  sul>quadrate.  Antenna'  equally 
tliiuk  thiou^jhouL,  or  tapering.  Family  Cucu- 
jidai.     (Latreille  £  Cuiuer.) 

2,  PalceQvI. :  The  same  as  Pl«itv80mus  (q.T.X 

plat'-y-somo,  s.  [Platysoma.]  Any  indivi- 
dual of  tlie  family  Phttysoma  (q.v.). 

plat-y-SO'-miiS,  s.     [Gr.  TrAarvo-ai/i.oc  (pZofu- 

somos)  =  having  a  broad  Iwuly.] 

Palrront. :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  Fishea,  from 
the  l>evonian  to  tiie  Periiuun. 

plat-y-Bter'-ndn,  5.  [Pref.  ylaty-,  and  Gr. 
tTTcpyov  {stirnon) ~  the  breast.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Euiyiles,  from  China, 
Plafy^tcrnou.  mtqacpphalum  is  the  Large-headed 
Chinese  River  Tortoise. 

pla-tS^s'-to-ma,  s.  [Pref.  platy-,  and  Gr. 
(TTofta  {stwna)==.  the  moutti.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Siluridre  (q.v.).  Snout 
very  long,  s|iatulate,  with  the  upper  jaw 
more  or  less  projeeting;  barbels  six.  palate- 
toothed,  caudal  forked.  Twelve  sj-ei-ies  li-om 
South  Anieiica,  some  attaining  a  length  of 
six  feet,  tlie  mnjority  ornamented  with  blacls 
spots  or  bands. 

plat-5?-tr6k'-te§,  s.  [Pref.  plntji-,  and  Qr. 
Tpioim)^-  (troklPs)  ^  a  gnawer,  a  uibblcr  ;  rpuryu 
{trOgo)  —  to  gnaw.] 

Idithy.  :  A  genns  of  Alcpoceplialidff,  dis- 
covered by  the  Challenger  Expt-dilion.  They 
have  .small  keeled  scales,  and  no  ventrals. 

*pla.ildtV.t,     [Lat  j)/aufio.]    To  applaud. 

"  Plaudinrj  our  victorie  and  this  luippie  end." 

Chafinittt:  lit ind  lifggarqf  Alex  indrio. 

pland'-xt,  s.  [Plaitdtte.]  Applause  ;  praise 
bestowed. 


*  plau'-di-te,  s.  [Lat.  =  applaud  ye,  2nd 
pels,  ])1.  ill)  per.  af  plaiulo  =  to  applaud  ;  a  word 
adilressfd  by  the  actors  to  tlie  audience  at  the 
end  of  a  play,  asicing  for  their  iijii'lause.  The 
Ijit.  plaudits  l»eing  taken  for  an  English  word, 
the  final  e  wns  i-onsidered  silent,  wrieiii-ecame 
the  form  plaudit.]  iPlauditv.]  Plaudit, 
applause.     (Drant :  Horace;  Arte  0/  Poetry.) 


fite.  fSt,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  martne ;  go.  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  q.n  =  lew- 
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f  plaa'-di-tor-y  ex.  {Kng.  plaudit;  -onj.) 
Api'laudiijg,  cujiirnendiiig. 

•  plau  -di-ty,  8.  [A  form  arising  from  tho 
Lat.  }ilumliie  being  tJikeii  for  an  iiii;,'li>li 
word  oT  tUTve  syllables.]  [rLAUDiTE.J  i'lau- 
ditti,  aj'plausc. 

"Give  tliii  virulii  crywtAl  rtfatutitia." 

luurntur  :   J{«mtt/trt  I'rujcdy,  IL  U 

plau^-i-bil'-i-ti?",  s,  [Fr.  plausibiUtif  from 
ijt.  jjiatiSiOilis—  I'lausible  (<i.v.).  j 

•  1.  Sometliing  ilcscrving  appljiuse. 

"I)l«l  cnnietl  oil  liiK  dlb'iiity  with  tlutt  lustier, 
XiirMl.-^ty.  lnU-Knly,  rtdi-iitv.  mui  »itl.ergnw.-i.jiM;>/a[a*- 

•  2.  Applause. 

"With  KiTAt  adiutmtion  nnd  platulbiHtn  of  ttie 
people.' —V/ucUuyC:    I'oj/aje*,  i.  ia'. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  (»f  bcini;  phusiblc  or 
specit'iis ;  jiluimiblfiiusti,  upeciutt^siieiis. 

"W9  iidiiitt  the  plttutibilitu  of  the  uotion."— 
StuiiUurd,  Uct.  3,  1«U. 

t  4.  Aiiytliitii;  plausible  or  speciouB, 

"  .Ni>talnoIut«ly  fortin.-il  to  lio  th«  ilupe 
Of  »U&i\uw  ylaufl'^i'ititi^  ftl.iin;." 

plani^'  i-ble»  •  plaus'-a-ble,  a.  (Lat.;)ZanA-- 
iiuis,  fiitm  plauiuj,*i>a^  p;ir.  of  pluudo  =  to 
api>l.iiul.] 

•  1.  Deserving  applause ;  praiseworthy, 
cominunitable. 

"  U'lilch  iiiaJe  a  plmuibl*  blahop  »eem  to  be  Aiili- 
chrlit  to  Giuyory  tho  Grciit."— i/a<:*ef .'  Lifo  vf  W  tl- 
tiamt,  I't.  ll.,  p.  60. 

•  2.  Appbiuding,  rejniciii;^. 

"With  the  pure.  plau$il>l«.  aud  Joyful  minds.*— 
Becon:    Workt.  I.  HI. 

3.  Apparently  risbt,  or  deserving  of  ap- 
pl.nme  or  prniso  ;  specioius.  {Cowper :  Progress 
qf  Error,  143.) 

4.  Using  spet^ious  arjrunienta  or  language ; 
fair-spoken,  dpeciuus  :  as,  a  ptoiaibte  speaker. 

•  plan^'-i-ble-ize,  vX  lEng.  plausible; 
-irc.J     To  H'coiinii'-nd. 

"So  u  t^  p'ouit'tlfU-  lilmMlf.  eapeclally  among  the 
clergy."— Fuller:  Church  UuL,  IV.  Iv.  7. 

pl£u5'-i-ble-ncS3,  s.  [Rng.  plausible;  -ness.] 
The  qiinlity  (ir  stnte  of  being  plausible ; 
plau.sibility,  speciuusness. 

"  Then  may  it  with  Hinne  dcTr^e  of  plauaiblrneu  be 
•aggmtetL" — CUtrke:  Un  the  i-Jvi. U-ucea.  jitoji.  11. 

plail^ -i-blS^,  «i/p.     [Erig.  plausihile)  :  -bj.] 
"  1.  In  a  ni.uiiiar  really  to  merit  applauso. 

•  2.  With  apjil.iujto  ;  with  acclamation. 

"Tlie  ILomaiia  p/'iu^ib't/  did  give  conaciit."' 

3.  In  a  plausible  or  specious  manner;  with 
a  show  of  plausibility  ;  si)i>ciously. 

■'H->w;.MM.Ww«o«vcr  tl.ia  oIiIi-pHoc  loolu  at  the 
flr^t  oighL  '— iS/iar/i ;  .•iirmont,  vol.  li.,  it«r.  a 

•  plau3'-Ive,  a.  fTj-it.  plausust  pa,  par.  of 
pUiitdo  ~  tu  upplaud.J 

1,  Applauding,  approving. 


8.  To  move  irregularly  and  freely. 

"  LixiBe  u  the  brvcur  tliat  plam  hIudk  the  duwru," 

Jhotiuon :  C<utU  o/  /ttuuUnca,  i.  «t 

9.  To  operate,  to  act,  to  move,  to  flow. 

"Willies  warm  lite  piayi  fit  tbnt  luruttA  v«,-)iik." 

MaJtcj/j^ ;  Mnff  John.  lU.  *. 

10.  To  move  or  be  moved  nhubly. 

"Tfie  nhiililp  flntn^rs  p^-ijf  In  and    au*,'— CuxiWrj 
TiTfhittc-il  h  lucafor'  |it.  xiL.  p.  3T1. 

11.  To  work;  to  be  engaged  In  work  or 
action. 

"The  fln^uiDO  wtll  be  engagi^d  In  ptaging  OD  tb« 

vtiuvhoUMM."—lJaUi/  Tclcip-apli,  Dec  11,  liW. 

12.  To  act ;  to  bo  set  and  kept  iu  action  or 
operation. 

"Tu  what  i^xtoiit  licr  mncliliiG-iruiis  can  play  with 
dcatriictivtf  etfc*:!."— /><it/y  Ttlc-jruph,  Aug.  JU.  Ifitii. 

13.  To  do.  to  act,  to  behave. 

'"Ihoii  pias/'iUt  moat  fuiiUy  for't." 

.SA<t*«(p. .-  Jiacbtrh,  111.  L 

li.  To  act  upon  a  stage ;  to  personate  a 
character  in  a  play. 

'■  Fit  to  piny  In  our  iuterlude.'— Ma4w#p. ;  JJidtumr 
mer  SijM'm  Itrt^im,  i.  3. 

15.  Toact  or  a.s8ume a  part  without  carryin;* 
it  out  seiionsly;  to  make  a  playful  or  half- 
serious  pretence  of  acting  a  part.  (Usually 
followed  by  at.) 

"The  Indies  h.%ve  playtd  at  loakEug  pudding*. * — 
Obtrreer,  Nov.  l.-i,  lUHA. 

IG.  To  serve  or  be  suitable  or  in  condition 
for  playing  a  game  :  as,  A  billiard  table  plays 
wdl. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  into  sportive  or  playful  action. 

2.  To  contend  in  ;  tc  contest  foranuiS'inent 
or  for  a  prize  ;  as.  To  play  whist,  to  pUty  foot- 
ball, &c. 

3.  To  use  In  play;  to  lay  on  the  table  or 
move  in  a  game. 

"  As  for  faUe  cards,  they  mny  no  doubt  bo  plaj/ed 
with  effet-t"— ^'itf/ii  DecW.  U85. 

4.  To  perform  uusiu  on :  as.  To  play  the 
piano, 

5.  To  perform  on  a  musical  instrument ;  to 
execute  :  as,  To  play  au  uveiture. 

6.  To  put  or  keep  in  action  or  motion  ;  to 
cause  to  work  or  act :  as,  To  play  a  cannon  on 
a  foit. 

7.  To  keep  in  play  with  a  line. 

"  A  4lU  Jock  waa  beiii«  pJayed.''—Fi€ld,  Jan.  3, 18S0. 

8.  To  amuse  one's  self  with :  as,  To  play  a 
person. 

9.  To  act  or  perform  by  the  representation 
of  characters  in. 

"  Vour  honour's  jilayers.  hearlni;  ynnr  amenduicut, 
Arc  coiiio  to  play  a  ;jUM»aiit  kOiiK-dy." 

ShttkOAp.  :  Tamtng  of  the  Aiirew,  II.     (Ind.) 

10.  To  act  the  pait  of;  to  act  or  take  the 
character  of. 

"Miss  .  .  .  ptni/i  the  part  of  ■  Mrvant-mnld.'— 
SCitudard.  Nov.  ll,  mu. 

11.  To  act  or  represent  in  general;  to  act 
like  ;  to  con<lnct  one's  self  like  ;  to  behave  in 
the  manner  of. 

"Play  the  uiuther'a  part.*       Shakesp. :  Bonnet  lis. 

12.  To  execute,  to  do,  to  perform,  to  act. 

"  Man.  prMii.l  tiiivri  .  .  . 
Play%t\ich  fantastic  trUItt  bi-r-ro  liiKh  Ileavrii." 
SUiike»p.  ;  Jlnuiure /or  Mcuiuri;  11.  2, 

13.  To  handle,  treat,  or  deal  with  scientiiic- 
ally,  or  accotding  to  the  rules  of  a  game  :  as. 
To  play  a  ball  at  cricket, 

U.  To  contend  in  a  game  with  ;  to  enter 
into  cfiinpetilion  in  a  game  with. 

15.  ElUpticnUy:  To  engage  or  make  cse  of 
in  i>lay  ;  to  play  with. 

II  1,  To  play  booty  :  [Bootv], 

2.  To  play  fa^t  and  limse : 
0)  To  be  fickle,  changeable,  or  not  to  be 

depcnde>l  on. 
(*J)  To  act  recklessly. 

"  A  BUhon  ouuht  n»t  to  ptay  M>  fiut  amt  toot»  with 
wonla."— /rcAo,  l)oc  9.  18fr%.  |>.  I. 

3.  To  play  into  a  pirson'x  hnniU:  To  art  or 
mannge  matters  to  his  benuht  or  advanl.i:;e. 

"Simply  /•'•i>*i>ig  Info  tha  hands  of  buy  nc'ur-do- 
WtCln.'—l'bieriMi-,  Nov.  li,  Ifoi. 

4.  To  playoff: 
0)  To  kIiow  off;  to  display,  to  exhibit:  as, 

To  pUnj  n/ tricks. 
(3)  To  llnish  tho  playing  of. 
(U)  To  show  lip  or  uxpuHU  to  ridicule, 
fi.  To  play  on  or  ujxm  : 

(1)  To  make  sport  of;  to  mock;  to  tritle 
with  ;  to  trick,  to  befool. 

(2)  To  Rive  a  humorous  or  fiinclfUl  turn  to  : 
as,  To  plii'i  (ifi  Words. 


"  To  your  plautivo  furtuiu-a  give  our  voice.* 

Utsywaitd:  t'vure  FroiUlccM.X, 

2.  riiusiblo. 

"  nil  ptauttf^  worda 
Be  wcatter'd  not."  .ihakc*^.  :  AtCi  WeU,  L  2. 

•  plaw,  *plawo,  v.t.    [Etyra.  doubtful. J   To 
(uirbuil. 

play,   •  plaie.   •  plcyo.   v.i.   &   (.     [A.s. 

pi  ijian,  Iroiij  pleija  =  play  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  spoit,  to  ft-oUc ;  to  do  something,  not 
asatii.sU  or  of  necessity,  but  for  a  pluauurc  ; 
to  uiiiurte  one's  self. 

"  L<-t  the  >)oys  Iciwo  to  play," — Shakc$p.:    Mtrry 
Wlf.  1./  IKrmij/r,  Iv.  L 

2.  To  toy,  to  dally. 
"  Ui'ldoii  luklr.  with  whlcb  I  ated  to  pi'iy  " 

TcnnyMon:  aitliievcro,  SIX 

3.  To  act  thoughtlessly  ;  to  trifle  ;  to  be 
carclcfs. 

"Mi-ii  iroftpt  to  ;«7'iu  with  their  hoJilthii  and  their 
llveaaa  thoy  du  with  thulr  cluutlt*."— J'ffr/i;>/«. 

4.  To  take  i>art  in  a  game,  recreation,  or 

pastime. 

"  When  tbeglnnt*  pMyMat  pitch  nnd  to**.' 

///■i<'Al«-  /.<itf4  j/thit  llijh  'i-t</«,  p  t9. 

6.  SprrJf.  :  To  giiniblo  ;  to  contend  In  a  game 
for  money. 

C.  To  perform  nn  act  or  action  Incidental  or 

noccHsary  to  a  game. 

"  Ni-wloii  vriiA  Ixitvlcd  In  ji^iying  \nUs  at  a  yitrkcr.'^ 
Ihii'v  1\-liifrnpk.  July  I,  XUh, 

7.  To  jn'ifonn  upon  nn  Instnimentof  nuislo. 

"Aioudy  rtuto  winkii  while  Oriihrii*  ;i'av«.* 

KhxtKrip.  :  ilttptt ./  /.rirrm-#.  ^^.t 

b6il.  b^:  p^t.  J^l:  cat.  ^cll.  chorus,  9bln.  bcn^b ;  go.  gom ;  thin,  this;  sin.  o^ ;  ox]>cct,  Xcnophon,  o:^lst.     ing. 
-ciun.     tlan  ^  tihan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shim  :  -fion,  ^lon  -  zhQn.    -olous.  -tloos,  -bIqub  -  whUa.    ~blo,  -dlo,  &c  -  b9l«  d^U 


G.  To  play  on : 

Cricktt :  To  play  a  ball  so  that  it  is  not 

quite  stop|H;d,  but  runs  on  to  the  stuuipK. 

"The  laat  ball  111  liU  Ilmt  o%'er  Bollth->  ;>foy«<i  on  to 
bis  wtckcL  —Uaiiy  TtU^ritph,  July  1,  Imx 

7.  To  play  one's  c(inU:  To  act ;  to  maoage 
one's  business  ;  to  contrive. 

8.  To  make  play :  To  take  the  lead ;  to  lead 
off.     (liacing  sUing.) 

"Orey  I'nrrot  nmdg  play  .  .  .  wltb  Duke  of  Blcb- 
m<jU'Jand  FurloQext."— /J.ii/y  Ttieyraph,  Nov.  12,  Ik&i. 

9.  To  be  played  out :  To  be  carried  too  far  ; 
to  be  useless  any  longer  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended,   {aiaiig.) 

"  Fnim  some  rpiuon  or  another  eTRmlnntlouswero 
ruthcT  'plaj/ett  out.'  "~l>aUy  leirpraph,  Dec.  IT.  UW5. 

10.  To  play  ixissum:  [Possv^]. 

11.  To  play  iPith  one's  betird :  To  make  a  fool 
of;  to  tnlle  with  ;  to  deceive. 

"  Vet  T  have  playtd  with  hU  benrd.  In  knitting  tb« 
kii.jt. 
"  liiromUod  friendalilp— but  muni  It  not." 

iMimon  .t  PjtthloM. 

•  12.  To  j)lay  knaves  trumps  :  To  cudgel 
soundly ;  to  thrash. 

"She  ^n.'ttcli''d  upa  fagot-stlctc  and  so  sbo  began  to 
play  kiiaect  trutnpt."~Locriiie,  Iv.  2. 

play,  *  plaie.  "pley,  e.     IA.S.  pUga,  prot 
from  Lat.  plaga  =  a  stroke.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  game,  an  amusement;  an  exercise  oi 
series  of  actions  for  amnsemcnt  or  diversion. 

"  Very  few  apectaton  wILnaued  tbe  ptay.'-^Fietd, 
April  4,  1835. 

2.  Sport,  frolic,  diversion,  amusement,  gam- 
bols ;  things  done  in  jest,  not  in  carnesL 

"At  an  early  age.  children  Icam  more  from  plag 
than  from  teaching. " — Tylor:  Early  Jlitt.  Mankind, 
cli.  vi, 

3.  A  playful  disposition  or  temper  ;  plajhil- 
ni.ss. 

I.  Gambling,  gaming;  the  act  or  practice  of 
contending  in  a  game  for  money. 

"Whoso  fitlier  hath  iu  play 
Waat<«d  a  thooaand  tHrunds  of  ancient  rent." 

Hup-et:  hnin'.rliilUy  of  thcaoul.     (liitrod.) 

5.  Practice  or  exercise  iu  any  contest :  aa, 
sword7>/((i/,  i.e.,  fencing. 

6.  Skill  or  art  iu  any  game,  exercise,  or 
Bport. 

7.  Tho  style  or  manner  in  which  a  game,  &c., 
is  played. 

"  The  play  was  certainly  not  of  tbat  high  chaiaet«r 
which  uiijjlit  have  bceu  cxi>ect«d." — Field.  l»ec  a,  MM. 

8.  Action,  use,  employment,  ojteration. 

"There  were  upwnnlsof  thirteen  steam  Ilro-engtne* 
In  l-aW  pUiy."— Daily  Tel'-jraph,  Dec.  11,  18SJ. 

•  9.  A  state  of  agifjition  or  ventilation; 
publicity,  discussion.    (Dryden:  litligio  Laici^ 

10.  Manner  of  acting  or  dealing ;  conduct, 
prartico. 

"Do  me  no  foul  play.'  8haketj>.  :  L«ar,  HL  7. 

II.  Perrormance  or  execution  upon  an  In- 
strument of  music 

12.  Motion  or  movement,    [II.] 

13.  The  act  or  art  of  managing  a  ftsh  with  a 
line  so  as  to  tire  it  out  and  l>ring  it  to  land. 

14.  Power  ;  space  or  room  for  motion. 

"The  Jolnto  aro  lot  exactly  Into  one  nnothcr,  tb*t 
tboy  liavo  uo  play  Ifctwcvn  tboin."— J/ujc</>i. 

15.  LilKjrty  of  action  ;  room  or  opportunity 
for  act  ion  or  display  ;  scope,  swing,  vent. 

"Should  a  wrlt«r  give  tbe  full  i>/<iy  to  tdH  lulrth. 
wllliuut  rcf;nrd  t->  dt>ix-iicy,  he  luittht  plina^vu  ntAder*: 
but  iituht  be  a  very  111  man,  IX  be  cuuld  please  bliaaelt 
—.id'U»-m:  FrtrJiUder. 

16.  The  representation  or  exhibition  of  a 
dramatic  perforniaiicc,  as  of  a  comedy  or 
tragedy  ;  a  dramatic  performance. 

"A  visit  to  tho  y^iy  l«a  mors  extwuilvr  luiory  Id 
many  ways."— ftif'^  ffle-jraph,  Dec  Sft,  ie»X 

17.  A  drainalic  cotnpositioii ;  a  comedy, 
tragedy,  farce,  &c.  ;  a  eoinpcMltlon  in  wbldi 
the  characters  are  represented  by  dialogue 
and  action. 

"To  prmi'nt  a  new  ptny  at  the  bevlnnUia  of  tb* 
S'-;uton.     -  tt'tUv  Chroniclo,  HgpL  T,  lUft. 

11.  Tfchnioi'ly : 

1.  JlfotA. :  A  movement  In  a  prpneribei 
path,  as  the  stn>ke  of  a  piston,  tlio  osciUatioo 
of  a  pendntum. 

2.  Horn!.  :  (Knd  HtiAKi:]. 
H  (1)  riay  (^  atlours:  An  api>onranre  of 

(icveral  pri?tina(ic  colours  in  rapid  huccession 
on  turning  an  tdiject,  as  a  diamond. 

(2)  A  T>lau  on  or  Ufxtn  uytrds :  The  givi'ig  a 
word  a  double  niraning  ;  punning,  a  pun. 

"  A  rbUillah  finv  upon  tmnfj.  quIU  forrUin  to  tb» 
I>olitt  nt  Imu«.~ — .•<trictrt  :  /'Al/<i«<>;>A.  Kunv>,  c**-  3. 
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*  play-actor,  s.    An  actor. 
*play-actorisi]],s-    Histrionism,  acting. 

"A  trifle  of  uiicoiiscioua  play-actorUm."— Carlyl^ : 
Bf^nmiscencet,  i.  121. 

*  play-day,  s.  A  day  given  up  to  play  or 
diversion ;  a  Jioliday. 

"The  aouVa  pluy-day  is  alwaya  tlie  devll'a  working 
ihy"— South  :  Serrnatu.  vol.  vL.  aer.  10. 

*  play-dresser,  s.  A  dresser  of  plays 
(q.v.)  (See  also  Notes  £  Queries,  June  9,  1SS3, 
p.  455.) 

"DeiiietrtuB  F«ud1u3,  play-dresttr  and  plagi&ry." — 
Btn  Jomon  :  Poetutter,  t.  i. 

*  play-maker,  *.     A  writer  of  plays. 

"  I'he  phiy-makirrs  and  the  jweta  have  done  ua  some 
little  service,"— WoMj  A  i^ueriei,  Oct,  1\,  1835,  p.  a39. 

*  play-place,  5.  A  place  where  gamea 
are  played  ;  a  playground. 

"  We  love  tlie  pUiy-place  of  our  early  days." 

Cowper:  7'irociniu>n,i97. 

play-spell,  s.  A  time  for  play  or  recrea- 
tion.   (A')ier.) 

*  play-waggon,  •  play-wagon,  s.  A 

wagj^on,  used  lor  carrying;  the  piujiertifs  of 
etrulling  players,  and  forming  part  of  the 
theatre  in  which  they  perfonneii. 

"Thon  hast  forgot  how  thou  amblest  (in  leather 
pilch)  by  a  play-ioaffon.  in  the  highway.'  — Zlt-cAer  : 
Batiromastij^ 

play-wrlter,  ».  The  writer  of  a  play  or 
pla,\s  ;  a  playwright,  a  dramatist. 

"  He  accuses  the  play-urritert,  among  other  things, 
•f  restoring  the  pagau  worship."— iecA^  .'  England  in 
tile  Eightt^nth  Cetitury,  vol.  L,  ch.  iv, 

play'-^-ble,  n.     [Eng.play;  -able.] 

1.  Cap*l>le  of  being  ]>layed. 

"  A  )>r11  touching  the  baulk-llue  is  Dot  playable.' — 
Field,  Dec,  13,  18s5. 

2.  Capable  of  being  played  on ;  fit  to  be 
played  on.    (Fkld,  Jan.  23,  1886.) 

play'-blll,  s,  [Eng.  play,  and  bill  (3).]  A  bill 
or  placard  exhibited  as  an  advertisement  of  a 
play,  with  the  names  of  the  actors  and  the 
parts  taken  by  them. 

"The  references  in  the  playbill  to  the  alterations 
made  fci  the  liouse."— fiai/y  Chrotiicle.  Sept.  7.  ISSi. 

•play-book.  s.  [Eng.  play,  and  hook.]  A 
book  of  plays  or  dramatic  compositions.  (Be* 
Joiison :  Dei'il  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1.) 

play'-debt  C^  silent),  s.    [Eng.  play,  and  deht.] 
A  debt  incurred  by  gambling;  agamblingdetit. 
"  Mary  had  a  way  of  Interrupting  tattle  about  .  .  . 
duels  ami  i-laydebtsr—Macaulay:  Hut.  Eng  .  ch.  xl. 

1[  A  playdebt  is  not  recoverable  by  law. 

play-er, 'plai-er,s.  [A.S.  plegere.]  [Plat,*.] 
1.  One  who  plays  ;  one  who  takes  part  in  a 
game  or  exercise  of  amusement  or  skill. 

"  Both  player*  having  to  rely  on  their  own  resources, 
tbe  play  was  naturally  &\ov."— Field,  April  4,  \%ih. 

*  2.  One  who  trifles  ;  a  trifler  ;  a  lazy  person. 

"Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewiierj'." 

fihaketp. :  Othello,  li.  1. 
8.  An  actor ;  one  who  plays  on  the  stage. 

"  After  all  the  fellow  was  but  a  phiycr ;  and  players 
•re  rogues." — Macaulay :  Sist.  Eng,,  cIl  &ix. 

*  4.  A  mimic. 

5.  One  who  performs  upon  an  instrument  of 
mu-sic  ;  a  performer.    (1  Samuel  xvi.  10.) 

6.  A  gambler,  a  gamester. 

*  player -like,  *  playerlyke,  a.  Be- 
fitting, iir  characteristic  of,  a  playei. 

"  But  the  Lorde  chose  vnto  him  thys  kynde  of 
doctryne  as  playuest,  and  farre  from  all  maner  of 
player4yke  ostentation."— Pdo/.-  Markc  iv. 

•  play-er-lj?,  *  player-lie,  a.  [Eng. 
player:  -ly.\     Like  a  player  ;  player-like. 

"This  infamous  playerlie  emperor." —Prynne  : 
S  Bitrio-Masfix.  U,  1. 

play-f5l-16w,  *  plaie-fel-o w,  s.  [Eng. 
play,  and  fellow.]  A  com{>anion  or  associate 
in  games  or  amusements. 

"  It  ia  your  fault  that  I  have  loved  Posthnmus : 
You  bred  hini  as  my  plaii/ellaw." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  L  i. 

•play-fere,  'play-feer,  'play-foier,  s. 

iEug.  play,  and /ere.]     A  playfellow. 

"  Her  little  playfeer  and  her  pretty  ban.' 

Drayton :   The  Moon-Calf. 

play -fill,  a.     [Eng.  play,  and/w//.] 

1.  Full  of  play  or  merriment ;  sportive  ;  in- 
dulging; in  gambols. 

"  I  bethought  me  of  the  playful  hare." 

M'ordsuKtrth  :  Resolution  i  Independence. 

2.  Indulging  a  sportive  fancy ;  spriglitly, 
jocular,  amusing  :  as,  a  play/ul  writer. 


play-ful-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  playful;  -Jy.]  In  a 
plajfui  manner;  sportively,  merrily, jocosely. 

"OfRtal  BtrKe. 
By  tbee,  poor  Bongstreaa.  playfully  1>ei;un.'* 

Cotffj^er  :  Strada  t  XigMingale. 

play'-fal-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  playful;  -ncss.\ 
Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  playful;  a 
playful  disposition  ;  play,  sportiveneca 


ptoy,    and   game.] 


*  play- game,  ».    [Eng. 

The  play  of  cliildren. 

play-go-er, ».  [Eng.  play,  and  goer.)  One 
who  frequents  plays  or  playhouses. 

_  "It  stronifly  took  the  fancy  of  tbe  foungsr  ptay 
goers."~Daily  Chronicle,  btpt.  3,  lS8i 

play-go-Ing,  a.  &  8.    [Eng.  play,  and  going.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Frequentingplays  or  playhouses. 

"The  plnygoing  pulilio  were  bo  much  attached  to 
Olivia.  "~Dail>;  Chronicle,  8ept.  7,  18&6. 

B.  Aasubt.:  The  act  or  practice  of  frequent- 
ing plays. 

play'-gro^nd,  «.  [Eng.  play,  and  ground.] 
A  piece  of  ground  designed  for  children  to 
play  upon  ;  specif.,  such  a  piece  of  ground 
attached  to  a  school.  The  st;itutes  22  Vict., 
c.  27,  and  24  Vict.,  c.  30,  facilitate  grants  of 
land  for  public  playgrounds. 

play-hoiise,  s.  [Eng.  play,  and  fioiise.]  A 
building  used  for  dramatic  representations  ; 
a  theatre. 

play'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Play,  v.] 

playlng-xard,  s.    One  of  a  pack  of  cards 
used  for  playing  games.  [Card(1),  s.,  II.  1.  •}.] 

*  play-less,  a.  [Eng.play;  -Uss.]  Without 
play ;  not  playing. 

*  play-lome,  «.  [Eng.  play,  and  Mid.  En^. 
lome  =  a  tool.]     A  weapon. 

"  Go,  reche  me  my  playlome."  Perceval,  2,018. 

play-mate,  a.  [Eng.  play,  and  mate.]  A 
companion  in  play  ;  a  playfellow. 

*  play'-pheere, «.    [Plavfere.] 

*  play-pleas-ure  (s  as  zh), «.  [Eng.  play, 
and  pleasure.]     Idle  amusement. 

"  He  taketh  a  kind  of  play  plea  sure  in  looking  opon 
the  fortune  uf  otbers."— Baoan  .*  Essays. 

*  playse-mouth,  s.    [Platce-moutb.] 

"play -some,  a.     [Eng.  play;  -some.] 
ful,  sportive. 


Play- 


"The  she.pard  thwarts  her  pla^iome  whelps." 

Browning :  Rtng  A  Book.  x.  916. 

*  play-Some-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  playsome; 
-ne$s.]  The  quality  orstate  of  being  playsome  ; 
playfulness,  levity,  sportiveness. 

playte,  s.    [Ple^t.I 

play-thing,  s.  [Eng.  play,  and  thing.]  A 
toy  ;  a  thing  to  play  with  ;  that  which  serves 
to  amuse. 

"Her  Infant  babe 
Had  from  Its  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief. 
And  aigh'd  among  its  playl kings. 

IVordswcirth :  Excurtion.  bk.  I. 

play -time,  5,  [Eng.  play,  and  time.]  Time 
given  up  to  play  or  diversion. 

Essays  ; 

play -Wright  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  play,  and 
wriglit.]     A  writer  or  maker  of  plays. 

"  In  this  strise  of  society,  the  playwririht  is  as  essen- 
tial and  Atkiii.wledgedacbanicteras  the  millwrigbt." 
—Ciirlyle  :  Alucelt.;  Oerman  Playwrights, 

*  pie,  $.    [Plea.] 

plea,  "pie,  'plee,  *play,  s.  [0.  Fr.  pie, 
plai,  plait,  plaid,  plais,  plaiz,  plez,  from  Low 
Lat.p/aci/i(T7i=  a  judgment,  decision,  sentence, 
public  assembly,  from  Lat.  placitum  =  an 
opinion,  prop.  neut.  sing,  ofplacitus,  pa.  par. 
of  placeo  =  to  please  ;  Sp.  pUito  ;  Port,  pleito, 
preito ;  Ital.  piato.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  aa  II. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  pleaded,  alleged,  or  put 
forward  in  support,  defence,  justification,  or 
exrruse  ;  an  excuse,  an  apology. 

"  So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity. 
The  tyrant's  pl«a,  eicuad  his  devilish  deeda." 

.Udton  :  P.  U,  Iv.  393. 

3.  An  urgent  argument;  a  pleading:  as,  a 
pita  for  mercy. 

IL  Law: 

1.   English  Law: 

(1)  That  which  is  pleaded  or  alleged  by  a 


party  to  an  artion  in  support  of  his  -Jemand; 
In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  answer  nf  the 
defendant  in  a  cause  to  the  plaintitTs  declai*- 
tion  and  demand.  Pleas  are  of  two  sorts : 
dilatory  pleas,  and  pleas  to  the  action. 
[DiLAT0RV-Pi,EA.]  Pleas  to  the  action  are 
such  as  dispute  the  very  cause  of  suit. 
[Abatement,  II.  4;  Bar.  s.,  U.  3  (n).] 

"Pteaf.   of   either  nature,  must  be  pleaded  to  ■■ 

eetablished  order. " Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  UL 

Oh.  IL 

(2)  A  suit,  an  action,  a  cause  in  court. 

"  Wpo*  or  Buits  are  regularly  divided  Into  twoBort*. 
pleas  of  the  crown,  which  comprehend  all  crlme»  and 
misdemeanors,  wherein  the  sovereign,  on  t>ebalf  of  tbt 
public,  is  th«  plaintifT;  and  common  pleas,  wfaicli 
Include  all  civil  actions  depending  between  subject 
and  subject  The  former  of  these  were  orlgiually  the 
proper  object  of  the  j-irisdictioii  of  the  Court  of  Kinaa 
Bench  ;  the  latter  of  the  Court  of  the  Common  Plaaa.' 
— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  2, 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  short  and  concise  note  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  action  or  d«fenc9  i» 
to  be  maintained,  without  argument. 

^ Plea  in  panel: 

Scots  Law :  The  plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

plea9h,  *pleche.  v.t    [0.  Fr.  plessier ;  Ft. 
plesser  =  to  pleach  or  plash,   from  Low  lat. 
pletisa  =  a  thicket  of  interwoven  boughs,  from 
Lat.  plecto,  pa.  par.  plexus  =  to  weave.] 
L  To  plash,  to  interweave. 

"  Bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower." 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Xothiny,  HI  L 

•  2.  To  intertwine. 

"Thy  master  thua  with  pleached  arm*,  bending  domi 
His  Corrigible  neck." 

Shakeep. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  Iv.  It. 

plead,  *plede,  *  plaid-en,  v.i,  &.  t.  [Fr. 
plaider=  to  plead,  to  argue,  from  plaid  =t 
plea  (q.v.)  ;  Low  Lat.  placito,  from  placitum 
=  a  plea;  Sp.  pleitear;  Ital.  piatirt.] 
[Plete(2),  v.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Ord.  l4ing. :  To  speak  or  argue  In  support 
of  a  claim,  or  in  defence  against  a  claim  ;  to 
reason  with  another  ;  to  urge  or  allege  reasons 
or  arguments  for  or  against ;  to  speak  fur,  or 
defend  a  person,  action,  or  course  ;  to  claioi 
or  solicit  indulgence,  support,  sympathy,  or 
mercy. 

"  Did  ever  mourner  plead  with  thee, 
And  thou  refuse  that  mouiiier's  pleaT* 

Cowper  :  Olney  ffyrnits.  xxxtIU. 

2.  Law:  To  present  or  put  forward  a  plea 
or  allegation  ;  to  present  or  put  in  an  answer 
to- the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff;  to  deny  or 
traverse  the  declaration  or  demand  of  the 
plaintiff. 

"  The  plaintiff  must  again  plead,  either  by  denying 
these  latter  trespaases,  or  juatifyiutf  them  in  som 
other  way."— fi/acA«ton«.'  Comment.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  U. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  discuss,  maintain,  or  defend,  aa  a 
cause  by  arguments  or  reasons  presented  to  a 
court  or  person  authorized  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine a  case  or  point :  to  argue. 

"They  think  it  most  meet  that  euery  man  should 
plead  his  own  matter."— Jtfore.-  Utopia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  Ix, 

2.  To  allege  in  pleading  or  argument ;  to 
put  forward  in  proof,  supjioit,  or  justilication. 
[11.]    (Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  833.) 

3.  To  offer  or  allege  as  an  excuse,  justifica- 
tion, or  apology. 

"  Nor  can  any  one  plead  hb  modesty  in  prejudice  of 
his  duty.' — South  :  Sermons,  vol,  vii..  ser.  9, 

n.  Law:  To  allege  in  a  legal  plea  or  defence. 

"  Such  facts  aa  would  in  a  court  of  equity  be  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  case  of  the  plaintiff,  and  affoni 
ground  for  a  periietnal  injunction,  uiayalsobejD/ead«rf 
epecially."— /j/rt<*j/one  .■  Comment.,  bk-  iii.,  ch.  IL 

%  To  plead  over : 

Law :  To  reply  to  an  opponent's  pleading. 
(Wharton.) 

plead'-a-ble,  a.  [Er\g.  plead;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  pleaded,  or  alleged  in  plea,  proof^ 
excuse,  or  vindication. 

"That  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England 
Bhould  be  p/<r'((//i6/e  to  an  impeachment  by  the  cota- 
mon5  in  p.irliament.*'— flurte;  Prench  Revolution. 

*  pleadable -briefe,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law  :  Precepts  directed  to  the  sherife, 
who  thereupon  cite  parties,  and  hear  and  de- 
termine. 

plead -er,  •pled-our,  s.  [Fr.  plaideur, 
from  plaider  =  to  plead  (q.v.).] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  pleads  causes  in  a  court  of  lav, 
&c.  ;  a  lawyer. 

"  A  counceMor  or  pleader  at  the  bar," 

/toMcotnmon  :  Horace;  .\rt  of  Poetry. 


I 


fite,  I5t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  W9U;  work,  who,  son  ;  miite,  ciib,  cure,  viute.  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »b,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a  ;  qu  =  kw. 


pleading— pie  asurefiil 


3G-t5 


(8m 


2.  One  who  otTei-s  reasons  for  or  against ; 
an  argiier;  a  defender  or  maiutainer  of  a  cau.'je. 
•'  IX  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleadar,  your  good  ton^e 
Uiglit  stop  your  oouutryaieii." 

Shaketp. :  CoriolanuM,  v.  I. 

U.  I^\o  :  One  who  forms  or  draws  up  pleas 
or  p'e.'iiiiiigs  :  as,  a  special  pleader. 

plead  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Plkad.] 

A.  A  B.  As  jy.  par.  <^  particip.  a<^. : 
tlie  verb). 

C,  As  svhstaMh'e : 

J.  Ord.  Ixing. :  The  act  of  advocating,  de- 
femlirig,  or  supporting  a  causa  by  arguments 
or  reasons. 

IL  I-aw : 

1.  The  act  of  advocating  a  cause  in  a  court 
of  law. 

2.  (t'l-) :  The  written  stJitrnienti  of  parties 
In  a  suit  at  law,  containing  the  decliiration 
and  claim  of  the  plaintilf,  or  the  answer  or 
defence  of  the  defendant.  Pleiidings  consist 
of  the  declaration,  the  plea,  the  replication, 
the  rejoinder,  the  snr-rejoinder,  the  rebutter, 
tiie  sur-iebutter,  »fec.,  which  are  successively 
filed,  until  the  question  is  brought  to  issue. 
(See  these  words.]  Pleadings  were  formerly 
made  by  word  of  nioulh  in  court.     [Parol.] 

•  pleading-place,  s.    A  court  of  justice. 

**  Then  shaU  the  market  unA  the  fleading-pliica 
Be  choak'd  with  brnm  jles."  Cowley  ■'  Li/e. 

plead''lng-l;y',  adr.  [Ku^.  pleading  ;  -bj.]  In 
a  pleading  manner  ;  by  jileading  ur  supplica- 
tion.    (Harper's  Monthly,  June,  18S2,  p.  117.) 

[Pleading,  C.  II.  2.] 

[Eng.    pleas(c)  ;     -able.] 


plead' -ing^.  5.  pi. 
*  pleas  a  l>le,    a. 

Pleasing,  pleasant. 


"Suche  thiiigus  .is  were  not  pleiuabl*  to  the  eara  of 
men."— fnor  /  Oodlif  Lettert  (lM4f. 


IFr. 


*  plea^'  -  an9e,   *  pleas  -  aunoe,  «. 

pUii.M.nce,  from  plaisir  =  to  please.] 

1.  Plejisure,  gaiety,  pleasantry,  frolicsome- 
Jtess.     (Shakesp. :  J'assioiutte  Pilgrim^  158.) 

2.  A  part  of  a  ganlen  or  pleasure-grounds 
attarheu  to  a  mansion,  and  shut  in  and  se- 
clu'led  by  trees,  slirubs,  Ac 

3.  A  kiud  of  lawn  or  gauze. 

"A  cuuntefue  holding  a  clothe  of   pleataunee." — 
Bardyng:  Sup^tiemcrU.  fol.  TtL 

•  plea9'-an-9^,    s.      [Eng,    pleasan(t)  ;    -cy.] 
Pleasantness. 

"The  nmetiltc  and  pteatancjf  of  the  place." — Joy: 
Sxpoiicion  of  ItanM,  ch.  liL 

pleas-ant,  *  pleas-aunt,  *  plesaunt,  a. 

&  5.*    ['(>.  Fr.  plesant  (Fr,  phtisant),  pr.  par.  of 
pfesir(Fr.  pl(iisir)  =  Ui  please  (q.v.).] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Pleasing,  agreeable ;  affording  pleasure 
or  gratification  to  the  mind  or  senses  ;  grati- 
fying.    {Sluikesp, :  PassiamUe  Pilgrim,  375.) 

2.  Cheerful,  gay,  lively,  sprightly,  enliven- 
ing. 

"  From  grave  to  light,  (roni  iJft'tnt  towvore.  ' 

Dr,„lr.,     A  rt  of  I'ortry,  78. 

3.  Jocular,  meiry;  given  to,  or  fond  of, 
Joking. 

4.  Charaeterized  byjocularity  or  pleasantry ; 
merry,  witty,  si)ortive. 

•'  In  that  pJeutant  humour  they  all  posted  to  Rome." 
^^akftp. :  ilapt  of  Litcrecr,  Arg.  8. 

•  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  pleasant,  jocular,  or  merry  fellow  ;  a 
buinounst,  a  droll. 

"  They  tiuitow  their  nllver  on  coiirteaaus,  pl^aianti, 
and  ttntU- Ten."— P.  llvlUiud  :  Plutitrch,  p.  Ifla. 

2.  A  kind  of  lawn  or  gauze, 

"Their  hcadea  routed  \uplc<ii'iu)iteii."—naU:  II«nry 
Till..  i-A.  T. 

pleasant- spirited,  a.    Merry,  gay. 

nnt-tpirited  iBdy-'—Hliakftp-  : 


a.      Pleasing    in 


'•a.  Ii.  1. 


*  pleasont-tongued, 

tieicli. 


plea^  ant-1  j^.  *  pleas- aunt-ly,  adv.  [  Kng. 

pl-iiMint ;  •/;/.) 

1.  In  a  pleasing  manner;  ho  as  to  plenao  or 
gratify. 

"Il<*  thotiffht  nothing  might  more  i^/^ojau nlljr  bftp- 
^n.'—Grii/ton  :  Chrott.  ;  Kdtcard  tV.  (an.  b). 

2.  Gaily,  merrily,  sportively. 
•3.  Jestingly,  Jocularly. 

"  King  James  wan  wont  pl^tuanity  toMj,  that  the 
dukv  ol  Buckingham  had  iflyoii  htm  a  aeurutAry 


eould  neither  write  uor 


ad  KM 
reml." 


-Clareruivn    ViwU  War. 


plea^ -ant-ness,  «.     [Kng.  pleasant;    -ne^.] 

1.  The  quidity  or  state  of  being  pleasant, 
agreeable,  or  gratifying  to  the  rnind  or  senses. 

"  The  great  delight  they  took  to  consider  the  plta- 
iantne*njt  the  phu:r.' — Sorth     P'utarch,  p.ZiT. 

2.  Gaiety,  cheerfulness,  menimeut. 

3.  Jocularity,  pleasantry. 

pleaj|'-ant-rj^,  s.  [Fr.  plnlsayiterU,  from 
plutsant  =  pleasing.) 

1.  Gaiety,  cheerfulness,  sprightliness. 

••  The  very  grvat  force  which  p]eataiitry  In  company 
haa  iiiHin  aU  thox;  with  whoin  a  man  of  that  taleut 
couverws." — Aleete :  Sptdatar,  No.  453. 

2.  Good  temper  ;  jocularity,  raillery. 

"Talked,  with  much  ingenuity  and  plfoiantrj/, 
ai.-nlnst  herrdltiiry  luoiiftrchy. "— J/ncnu/d^ ,-  SUt.  Eng., 
ch.  XV. 

3.  A  jocular,  witty,  or  humourous  saying; 
a  jest,  a  joke  ;  raillery. 

4.  A  laughable  or  comical  trick  or  c<induct ; 
a  frolic. 

please.  "  pleso,  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  pUsir, 
pUiL-^tr  (Fr.  phtlrf)  —  in  please,  from  I^t, 
plarro  —  to  please,  allied  to  placo  =  to  appease ; 
ii\i.  placer ;  Port,  piazer;  Ital.  piacere.J 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  give  or  afford  pleasure  to ;  to  gratify, 
to  delight  ;  to  excite  plc^isant  or  agreeable 
emotions  in. 

"  Go  home  with  it  and  ptcuie  your  wife  withal." 

Shakesp.  :  Comtiiy  of  Krrort,  lii.  2. 

•  2.  To  satisfy,  to  content,  to  humour. 
"  I  will  pleatf  you  what  you  will  demand." 

Sfuikesp. :  Comedy  of  Krron,  Iv.  4. 

3.  To  obtain  favour  in  the  sight  of;  to  win 
approval  from.     {Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  949.) 

1.  To  seem  good  to  ;  to  be  the  will  or  plea- 
sure of.     (Used  impersonally.) 

'■  To-morrow  may  It  please  you." 
f-hakftp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  t'ervna,  t.  S. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  or  afford  pleasure  orgratiflcation ; 

to  gratify, 

"  Such  writers  probably  makeuo  distinction  between 
whiit  IS  priitsL-d  and  what  is  pleating." —Ooldtmith : 
Polite  Leiirnuvj.  ch.  xl. 

2.  To  like,  to  clioose,  to  prefer. 

"  Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws   with  esse 
AKDume  what  sexes  and  what  iihapes  they  ptsaee." 
Pope  :  Rapr  of  the  Lock,  I.  70. 

3.  To  condescend ;  to  be  pleased ;  to  con- 
sent ;  to  be  willing;  to  vouclisafe. 

"  Heav'nly  stranger,  please  to  tAnt« 
These  Iwuntlee."  Milton:  P.  L..  V.  39T. 

T[  (1)  Please  is  used  elliptically  for  if  yoii 
plcuse,  or  if  it  please  you. 

(2)  To  be  pleased  to  do  a  thing : 

(a)  To  have  or  take  pleasure  in  doing  a  thing. 
(h)  To  think  fit  or  to  have  the  kindness  or 
goodness  to  do  ;  to  condescend  to  do. 

(3)  To  be  pleased  in :  To  Uike  pleasure  in. 

(4)  To  be  pleased  with :  To  approve. 

pleased,  pa.  par.  or  0.     [Please.] 

•  pleo^'-ed-ly,  «(iv.  [Eng.  pleased;  -ly.)  In 
a  itle.ised,  gratified,  or  satislled  mwmer  ;  with 
pleasure, 

"  He  remarked  pleatfdiy  ou  the  enthualiutlc  tem- 
l>vmment  of  the  Norwcgiana."— OciWy  Chroniele,  Sept. 

■J,  IHtiO. 

*  plea^'-ed-ness,  «■  [Eng.  pleaded;  -7MWS.] 
Thequality  or  .state  of  being  pleased  ;  pleasure. 

"  This  preference  and  superior  pletuednrMi  Is  the 
^oiind  of  idl  It  duM  In  the  caav."— Edwards  :  freedom 
of  the  Wili.  pt  tl..  JtJ. 

'  please' -man,  ».  [Eng.  pUasf,  and  man.\ 
oiK-  wild  eurries  favour;  a  picktlmuk  ;  an 
ollhiuus  person. 

"Some  cnrry-tale,  some  plciiiemitn.  some  slight  uiny." 
Sttakejp.  :  Love's  Labour's  IjOtt,  v.  3. 

plea^'-or,  s.    [Eng.  pleas{e):   -er.]    Ono  who 

plra.ses  or  gratifies  ;  ono  who  curries  favour 

by  humouring  or  Hattcring. 

"  No  man  wa»  more  a  ptraser  of  all  men  to  whom  ho 
became  all  honoNt  thiiiKx.  that  ho  iniuht  gain  some." 
—Op.  Taylor:  Ariijiclal  liandsvnerteti,  p.  Hw. 

ploas'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Pleash.]  Plea- 
sant, ugrerable,  gratifying  ;  affording  pleasure 
to  tilt!  niiud  or  nenses. 

"  Thimn  »<,ft  and  pUating  featnre*  which  had  won  so 
many  heurt*."  — -VdCdnJ'ii*  ■  IHit.  Kng..  eh.  v. 

ploa^'-Ing-lj^,  fvfp.     [Kng.  pfMirinj;  -/y.] 
1.  In  a  plejiHlng  manner ;  so  aa  to  jiloase  or 
gratify  ;  pleaKantly. 

"  To  he  DM  pt«<finfi}y  and  delightfully  affected  with 
him,  as  we  do  [(erc^tve,  or  are  aiTected  with  any  good 
In  Uiia  world.*'— ."rturp.-  Ittrmom.  vol.  |Y.,ser.  1&. 


2.  With  approval. 

"  The  Uxls  ot  the  New  TeaUmeut  that  t««a)  to  look 
p/^ut(i<7/|rupoupre.exlsteDee.*— tf/anrf/^'/*re-«xi«fenc« 
of  Soiils.  C.l.  XL, 

plea^'-in^-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pleasing;  -n«ss.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pleasing;  plea- 
santness. 

"His  [Pym]  speech  w«*  eateeined  full  of  weight. 
re.*uun,    and    pUattngnest." "  irood.'    AthetuB    Oxon., 

vol  IL 

pleas  -n-r^-ble.   *  pleas' -n-rea-ble   (s 

.i^Zll), 'f.    '[Eng.  ;)/ats»r(«),-  -tible.]' 

t  1.   Albirding  pleasure  ;  t>leas.Hni,  plf:i8in(i 
"  Var  from  these  pleasurable  shades  remove." 

Poin/ret :  Love  THtiTnph'int  over  lleaton. 

•  2.  Seeking  pleasure  or  pleasures. 

"  A  pcnuu  ot  bis  pleasurtible  turn  and  acllTe  •plrli" 
—Kkhardsvn  :  Clarissa,  1.  T4. 

'3.  SpoiUve,  jocose;  fbll  of  iJe.isantry. 
{Bf'i  Jonson.) 

*  pleas'-n-ra-ble-ncss  (eas  ns  ezh)»  i. 

[Kng.  pleasurable ;  -ness.\   The  quality  or  state 
of  being  pleasurable ;  pleasantness. 

"  Could  he  hut  discern  or  eapy  the  whole  sweetOMi 
hlii\  ple-isnrablenes*  of  lt»m.'retly  let  out"— tfimnu>tuf  ' 
Works.  Iv.  t,X\. 

pleas'-n-ra-bl^  (s  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng. 
pleasurab{le) ;  -ly.)  In  a  I'leasurable  manner^ 
with  pleasure  or  gratillcation  ;  pleasantly. 

"Woe  to  those,  that  live  securely  aud  fAeaturoAt* 
Id  Zlon."— B;>.  Uall :  Hard  Textt;  Atn^n  vi.  i. 

pleas'-nre  (s  :is  zh),  "  plcsure,  s.    [Fr. 

phiisir'=  pleasure,  from  O.   Fr.   plaisir  =  to 
please  (q.v,).] 

1.  The  pleasing  or  gratification  of  the  mind 
or  senses  ;  agreeable  or  pleasjint  sensations  ot 
emotions ;  the  agreeable  emoti<ins  or  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  eiijnvinent  or  expecta- 
tion of  something  gooii,  pleasant, or  gratifying; 
enjoyment,  gratification. 

"  VuT  pleasure  In  tenenil  is  the  consequent  appn- 
hension  of  a  suitahie  object.  sultn^Oy  applied  to  a 
rightly  dlsiMjsed  faculty;  and  bh  mifel  he  cu^ersaot, 
both  about  the  faculties  of  the  body  ami  the  soul  re- 
spectively, as  being  the  remit  of  the  fruitittitx  belong 
Ing  to  both."— .V)u/'i .  ,Serj7tons,  vol.  i..  scr.  1. 

2.  Sensual  or  sexual  gratification  or  enjoy- 
ment ;  indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

3.  That  which  pleases  or  gratifies  ;  a  source 
of  gratittoation  ;  that  whfch  excites  pleasant 
sensations  or  emotions. 

"  Ilnpe  here  to  taste 
Of  pleasure,  but  ail  plirasure  to  destroy," 

Milton:  P.  L..  Ir.  4n. 

4.  A  favour,  a  gratification.   (Acts  xxiv.  27.) 

5.  That  which  the  will  dictates  or  prefers  ; 
will,  choice,  wish,  desire.    (Isaiah  xlvi.  10.) 

6.  Arbitrary  will  or  choice :  as,  lie  can  go 
or  come  at  pleasure. 

If  To  take  pleusure  in. :  To  have  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  in  ;  to  approve  or  favour, 

"  The  Lord  faA«tA  p{«a«ur«  <;i  them  that  fear  him." 
-Pialin  cxlvil.  11. 

pleasure-boat,  s.  A  boat  used  for 
phasure  ex<-ur^ioiis  on  the  water. 

pleasure-ground,  5.  Ground  or  grounds 

laid  out  ill  an  nrnanionUtl  manner,  and  appro- 
priated to  pliMsure  or  recreation. 

TI  By  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  03,  §  74,  pleasure- 
grounds  may  be  provided   by  local   boards. 

[UECBEATiUN-OKOL'SD.l 

pleasure  house,  s.  A  house,  generally 
ill  till-  mtiiitiy,  to  wliieh  one  retires  for  re- 
creation or  eiijiiyuienl. 

"Thry  t-i  the  watch. tower  did  rriwlr, 
Cummodloili  pfe'Utirr-hofue  !' 

Wordsworth  ;    it'hlte  l>o».  T. 

'  pleasuro-lady,  «.  A  prostituta 
(\;,hh,-s:  Tfir  Bride,  liHO,  sig.  E.) 

pleasure  party,  s.     A  party  mot  to- 

grthrr  f.T  plea.siiie  or  diversion. 

pleasure  -  sklfT,    s.     A   pleasure-boat 

(W  ord=iw«rlh  :  Star  Haters.) 

pleasure -train,  $.    An  excurston  train. 
pleasure -trip,  s.     A  trip  or  excursion 

fur  pleasiin'. 

pleasure-van,  s.   A  c<n'onMl  or  o|N)n  vmn 

for  cnnvryiii^'  ]ili'asure-portios. 

•  pldas -nro  («  as  sh),  «•-(.  [Plkasi-bk,  i.] 
T'»  give  or  nfVord  ]>IeaHuro  to;  to  please,  U 
gMitify.    (So-tt :  I^jnl  of  the  Isles,  Iv.  U.) 

"  pl6as'-urc  f&l  <S  as  «h),  a.      (Kng.  pirns 
tiiv  ;  ■fiit'(t).)     Pleasant,  a^;leeabIo,  phasing. 
"ThU  country  .  .  .  hath  been  reputetl  a  very  eom 
niodiousand  pleatur^ful  coMnirr."— Abbott :  Otnri^ 
timffthe  World. 


bSil,  b^  ;  p<5ilt,  J<J^V1 :  cat,  ^cll.  chorus,  ^hln,  bonph  :  go.  Rom  ;  thin,  this  :  sin.  a^  ;  expect,  ^onophon.  e^st.    ph  =  t 
-olau,  -tlan  -  ohao.     tlon,    sion  -  shun ;    Jion,    flon  -  zhiui.      ulous.  -tlous,    aious  -  shus.    -bio,    die,  ^te.   -  byl,  deL 
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'  pleas'-nre-Iess  (eas  as  ezh),  a.     [Eng. 

pleasure;  -less.]     Ihwind  uf  plcisure. 

"TliaA  pUaturgiAi*  ytvUuui;  to  su&Il  BuLieitatiou!>. " 

•  pleas' -ur-«r  (S  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  pkasurie); 
•er.]    A  pleasure  seeker. 

"  We  mean  the  Sunday  pl'^amrera." —  Dickens  : 
Stetciut  b-/  iioz  :  Lond'jn  Jiecreationg. 

•  pleas'-ur-jfst  (eas  as  ezh),  s.  [Eng.  pleas- 
u^X^) ;  -iat.]     A  pleasure  Seeker. 

"  Lt^t  inteUectiin)  cnutr-iiti  exceed  tfae  delights 
wlieri-iti  mere  plentnvixf*  jjUce  their  paradise.*  — 
Browne:  Christian  Jforuiiti/. 

pleat,  vJ.  &  s.    [Plait,  v.  &  s.} 

'  pleate,  v.t.    (Plete  (2),  v.]    To  plead. 

"It  is  Clirbtea  only  offyce  to  receyue  all  cora- 
playutea.  stud  to  pltutu  CUeui.  and  to  juilifa  tbem." — 
Hale:  himge,  pt.  u 

•  pleb,  c,  [An  abbrev.  of  p^cfieian  (q.v.).]  One 
of  the  oomiuou  peojtle ;  a  plebeian ;  one  of  low 
rank. 

"The  titled  nincomixiop  whom  the  father  prefers 
before  a  deserving  pU-b."—[luiy  Telegraph, 

pletie,  a.  [Lat.  pUbM,  geuit.  plebts.] 
*  1.  The  coniDiun  ])eup.^,  the  mob. 
2.  A  member  of  the  Itiweot  class  at  the  West 

point    Military    A&ideniy,  or    the    Annapolis 

N'aval  AcaJL-my.     {CoUoq.) 

ple-be'-ian,  a,  &  s.    [Fr.  plibeUn,  from  Lat. 
pkbtlus,  from  plcbs,  gen.  plebis  =  the  ^ople.J 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  pleba. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common  people  ; 
common,  vulgar,  low. 

"Tbe  crergy  were  regarded  as,  on  the  wholes  a 
piebei<tn  c\iva."—il'tcaula_'f :  ffuit.  Enj.,  ch.  UL 

3.  Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks. 

*■  Plebeinn  angel  uii1lt.\i)t 
Of  lowest  order"  JJUtun  '  P  L^  x.  442. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  the  plebs  or  common  people  of 
Rome,  as  opposed  to  the  patricians. 

"  Yet  of  thi>9e  iMse  p'eb,-inr>i  we  have  known 
Some,  whu,  by  oh.trimnk;  eIo<|ii'.MK'a,  have  irrown 
Grejit  senators"   aigpneif  ■  imit.  ttfJuoen  it,  (wt  8. 

2.  One  of  the  lower  orders  or  ranks  of  men  ; 
one  of  the  common  people. 

"The  ;»?«>6«/ajw|hai'eli*  monopoly  of  nil  the  meana 
of  ftL-qninug  wealth,"— BurAtf;  Lftier  to  Sir  Bercule* 
LangrUhe. 

^  Nielmhr  was  of  opinion  that  the  Roman 
population  consisted  originally  of  imtricians 
and  their  clients,  and  that  a  free  jilebs  arose 
gra<lu;Uly,  its  organization  being  due  to  the 
ebler  Taiquinand  li^trviusTuIlius.  In  B.c.  404 
tlie  plebeians,  stnartini;  nnder  the  severe  law 
of  debt,  seceded  to  the  iMnns  Sacer,  three  miles 
from  Rome,  but  were  persuaded  ti>  return. 
They  obtaiu'-d,  however,  tlie  institution  of 
the  Tribuneahip,  to  wliich  two  of  their  num- 
ber were  appointed  year  by  vi-ar.  In  b.c.  44') 
a  law  of  Canuleins  lenioved  the  pnMiibition  of 
mania.,'e  between  patricians  and  plelteians. 
Tlie  Liciniau  r.^Lraiions,  carried  after  a  nine 
years'  cnntrnversy  (b.c.  37;>-3(J0).  tlirew  open 
the  consulate,  to  whirh  Lucius  Sextus,  a 
pl'bei  in,  was  soon  afterwards  elected.  The 
pleh(-ians  were  admitted  to  the  censorship 
B.C.  oOl,  and  to  the  p.iesthood  B.C.  300. 

•  ple-be  -iange.  s.    [Plkbrian.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  sUite  of  being  plebeian; 
low  birth  or  rank. 

"  Having  extiiiyulahed  all  the  distinctions  betwixt 
nobility  Hiid  fjli:bciaiii:e.'—l,carneU  Hunvnaru  on  Du 
Jiurtiu.     (Pref.) 

2.  The  common  people  collectively ;  the 
plebeians. 

t  ple-be'-ian  ism,  s.  [Eng.  plebeian;  -ism.] 
Tlie  quality  or ''state  of  being  plebeian;  low 
birth  or  rank;  vulgar  habits  or  manners; 
vulgarity,    (Lytton:  Godolphin,  ch.  xxx^-i.) 

•  ple-be'-ian-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  plebeian;  -ixe.] 

To  render  plebeian  or  common. 

•  ple-be' i-ty,  *  pleb'-f-t5^,  s.  [Lat.  pl^i- 
fas,  from  phl.s,  genit.  pU-his  =  tlie  common 
people.]  Tlie  common  or  meaner  sort  of 
people.    (IVajton.) 

•  pleb-ic'-6-list  s.   [Lai.  pkhicnin,  rvomplehs , 

genit.  plehis  =  the  common  people,  and  ado  = 
to  cultivate,  to  worshii>.]  One  who  courts  the 
favour  of  thft  common  people;  a  demagogue. 

•ple-bic'-u-lar,  a.  [Lnt.  plehlaiJa,  phheaila 
=  the  lower  classes  ;  sulf.  -ur.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing lo  the  lower  classes. 


*pleb-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat  pUbeius  =  ple- 
beian, and  fncio  =  to  make.]  The  act  of 
making  plelxiian,  vulg;ir,  or  common;  the 
act  of  vulgarizing.    (Coleridge,) 

» ple-bis'-yi-tar-y,  a.  [Eng.  phbUcit(e); 
-anj.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  plebiscite. 

pleb-is'-ji-te,  plGb'-ls-9ite,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  plebiscitam  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  same  as  Plebiscitum  (q.v.). 

2.  A  general  vote  of  the  whole  community, 
or  a  country;  a  decree  or  vote  obtained  by 
universal  suffiage. 

*'  A  thovoiiili  dislwliever  In  the  theory  of  an  appeal 
to  a  uatiuuaJ  pUbiscUe.'  —^^tandard,  ^nv.  7.  18S5. 

pleb-is'-9i-tuni,  5.  [Lat.,  from  plehs,  genit. 
plebis  —  the  common  people,  and  sciium  ^  a 
decree.  ] 

Rom,  Antiq. :  A  law  passed  by  the  people 
assembb'd  in  the  Comitia  Tributa.  They  were 
oriL;inallv  binding  on  the  plebeians  alone,  but 
their  effect  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  people. 

plebs,  s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  plebeians  viewed  col- 
lectively. 
■}  2.  Fig. :  The  common  people. 

pleck,  pick.  s.   (A.S.  plcec]  A  place.  (Pror.) 


pleC-6-gl6s'-SUS,  S.  [Gr.  irAeVo?  (pUkos)  = 
wickerwork,  and  yXuttra-a  {tjlossa)  =  a  tongue.] 
Ichtky.  :  An  aberrant  genus  of  fre^shwatcr 
Salmonoids.  abundant  in  Japan  and  Formosa. 
The  mandibles  terminate  in  a  small  knob,  and 
are  not  jointed  at  tlie  symphysis. 

plec-O-lep'-i-doiia,  a.      [Mod.    Lat.   pleco- 
lepis,  genit.  p}fco!epiii(is) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  plecolepis  (q.v.). 

plec-6-lep'-is,  s.  [Gr.  TrAeVoc  (j^lekos)  = 
wickerwoik,  and  Aen-i's  (lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Bot.  :  An  involucre  in  some  Compositae  in 
which  the  bracts  are  united  into  a  cup. 

ple-cop'-ter-a.  ».  pi.  [Gr.  ttA^Vw  (pl€ko)  = 
to  fold,  and  n-Ttpoi-  (})teron)  =  a  wing.] 

Ent^iTU  :  A  tnbe  of  Pseiidoneumptera,  having 
the  wings  reticulated,  the  anteunse  long,  and 
the  hind  winj^s  folded  in  repose.  It  contains 
a  single  family,  Perlidie  (q.v.). 

plec-o-sper'-mum,  s.  [Gr.  jtAckos  (plel-os) 
=  wickerwork,  and  unipua  (sjiernta)  =  seed.} 
Bet. :  A  genus  of  Artocaritaceae.  Tlie  wood 
of  Plerxfitpenniini  spitwsiim,  a  large,  thnrny, 
Indian  shrub,  is  used  at  Darjeeling  with  Sy'n- 
plo'-ns  rncevwsa  and  turmeric  to  give  a 
yellow  dye. 

ple-eos'-to-mus,  s.  [Gr,  wAcVo?  (plekos)  = 
wickerwork.  and  inofia  ('.torna)  =  the  moutluj 
Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Sihiridie.  group  Steno- 
branchiie,  from  trojiical  Ameiica.  The  males 
of  some  species  have  the  snout  armed  with 
bristles. 

ple-c6*-ti,  s.  pL    [Plecotus.] 

Zor>{,  :  A  group  of  Vespertilionidic  (q.v.). 
Nosirils  margined  behind  by  rudimentary 
nose-leaves,  or  by  grooves  on  the  upper  sur- 
face  of  the  muzzle ;  ears  generally  very 
large;  forehead  grooved.  Geneni:  Antro- 
znus,  Nyctophilus,  Synotns,  Plecotus,  and 
Otonycteris.    (Dobson.) 

ple-CO'-tUS,  8.  [Gr.  ir\€Kta  (j^lcl-o)  =  to 
weave,  and  ou^  (oiis),  geuit.  wto?  (Otos)  =  the 
ear.) 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidpp,  group 
Plecoti  (q.v.).  There  ere  two  species;  f/.-c- 
otiisaurUu.%  extending  from  IreIan<I,  thmu-h 
Europe  and  Xoith  Africa,  t«>  the  Himalayas, 
and  probably  distributed  thnnigh  the  tein- 
perate  parts  of  Asia;  and  P.  macrotis^  from 
Vani.'ouver's  Island.    (Dobson.) 

*  plec'-tfle,  a.  [Lat.  plcctilis,  from  plecto  = 
to  weave,  to  plait.]    Woven,  jilaited. 

"  Crowns   compnetUe,    sutile,    plcctUc"  —  Browne: 
Misceli.  Tracts,  ii. 

plec-to-cd'-mi-a,  ».  [Gr.  n-Ae«To?  (pM:tos) 
—  (plaited,  twisted,  and  «6/xi)  (kcnni})  =  hair.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Calaniea*,  with  pinnated 
leaves.  Climbing  panes.  The  leaves  with 
long,  whip -like  Uils.  armed  ln-Iow  with 
strong,  compound  spines ;    the   flowers  dioe- 


cious, in  axillary  flower-spikes;  fniit  with 
prickly  scales.  The  spiny  tails,  fixed  to  sticks, 
are  us«d  in  Java  to  capture  desperadoes.  Phsc- 
tocoinia  elongata  is  three  hundred  feet  long, 

plec-tog'-xia-thi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  irAewTo?  (plek- 
tos)  —  twiste'd,  and  yvdffo?  (gnatkns)  =  the  jaw.] 
1.  Ichthy. :  An  order  of  fishes  founded  by 
WuIIer.  and  by  him  divided  into  three  families 
Bali^tini,  Ostraciones,  and  Gymnodontes 
As  revised  by  Dr.  Guiithei.  thp  order  contain.* 


OSTEACION  CORKOTU3. 

two  families :  Sclerodermi  and  Gymnodontes. 

Tlieyare  teleosteous  fishes,  with  rough  scales, 
or  with  ossifications  of  the  cutis  in  the  form  of 
scutes  or  sjtines;  skin  someTimes  entirely 
naked.  Skeleton  incompletely  ossified,  with 
few  vertebi"ae.  Air-bladder  without  pneu- 
matic duct. 
2.  PaUeont. :  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

plec-tog-nS.th'-ic,  plec-tog'-natbo^ 

a.  [Mod.  Lat.  p!^rrngna(h(i) ;  EnL,'.'adj.  suff. 
-ic,  -'US.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Plectognathi 
(q.v.). 

plec-tr&n'-thi-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  plec- 
tixinth{us):  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idfe.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Mints,  tribe  Ocimeae. 

plectran'-thus,  s.  [Pref.  pltctrip)-,  and  5.v0o^ 
{tmthos)  —  a  bUxssom,  so  named  l>ecau.se  the 
corolla  is  spurred  or  gibbous  above  tl>«  base.] 
Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Plectranthidae 
(q.v.).  Calyx  c;iniiianulate,  fivc-tootj^ed  ;  co- 
rolla with  an  exserted  tube,  the  upper  lip 
tlirce  or  four  cleft,  the  lower  entire.  Known 
species  forty-live,  from  Southern  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  Ainerir-n.  Plectranthtts  mignsus,  a 
small  .shrub  "rowing  in  the  Himalayas,  is  used 
in  India  as  bedding,  and  is  said  to  keep  oir 
fleas.  P.  crassi/ol ius  is  valued  in  India  as  a 
perfume  and  a  spice. 

*  plec-tre,  s.    [Plectrum.] 

plec-tro-,  prff.    [Gr.  nX^KTflov  (plektTon)  =  » 

plectrum,  a  cock's  spur.] 

Kot.  Science:  Use<l  chiefly  for  a  spur,  mora 
or  less  like  tiiat  of  a  cock. 

plec'-tro-diis,  s.      [Pref.  ptectr(oy,  and  Gr 
o&ov-i  (0(/y((^)  =  a  tooth.] 

Paln-ont. :  X  fossil  like  a  fish-jaw,  with 
tooth-like  processes.  From  the  Upper  Lud- 
low locks. 

plec-tro-mln'-ti-dje,    s.  pi     [Mod.  I^at. 
pU'ctromaiU{is) ;  Lat.  tein.  id.  a.ij.  sutf.  -idn:] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Anourous  Batraehia,  with 
a  single  genus,  Plectromantis  (q.v.). 

plec-tro-man'-tis,  s.      [Pref.   phrtro-^  and 
Gr.  nai-Ti<;  (mantis)  =  a  kind  of  locust] 

Zool. :  Tlie  sole  geuus  of  the  family  Plectro. 
raantida;,  with  a  single  sjiecies  from  the  regio:: 
west  of  the  Andes  and  south  of  the  equator. 
It  has  neck-glands ;  the  fiugera  are  dilated, 
but  not  the  toes. 

plsc-troph'-a-nes,    s.     (Pref.  plectrO',  and 
Gr.  4>av6^  (pkatios)  =  manifest.] 

OnaVA.;  AgenusofEmberizinfe  (in  older  clas- 
sific-itions,  of  Eniberizida:'),  with  six  species, 
ranging  f?-om  the  .Arctic  zone  to  northern 
Europe  and  northern  China,  and  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  most 
noteworthy  species  is  Plectropitanes  nivcUis, 
the  Snow  Bunting  (q.v.). 

plec-trop'-o-ma,  s.     [Pref.  plectro-,  and  Gi 

nuifia  (}'uiiia)  =  a,  lid.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  marine  genus  of  Percidse,  allied 
to  Sermnus(q.v.),  with  about  thirty  specie? 
from  tropical  seas. 

*  plec-trop-ter-i'-nsB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 

pUctru/tfoXiu) ;  Lit  feni.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -intr.] 

Oruith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Anatidae,  with  the 
single  genus  Plectroptenis  (q.v.). 


late.  fat,  ftre,  amidst,  what.  fSU.  father ;  we,  wet  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wgl^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full*:  try,  Syrian,    ee.  os  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


plectroptoru8— plenary 
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PtETTRA. 
a.  Prtjm  »  Ore«k  v;ps*  in  the  British 


plec-trop'-ter-iis,  s.  (Pref.  plectrO',  and  Gr. 
wrepoi-  (;jf*rwi)  =  a  wing.] 

OrnWu  :  Spur-wjui^cd  Goose(q.v.);  a  Ri^niis 
of  Aiiatida*,  with  two  si>ocies  fmm  tropical 
Afiita.  Iliey  have  a  warty  exfresceine  on 
the  fuce,  aiid  powrrful  sjmj^  on  tlio  wiiigti. 

plco'-trum 
(pl.  plec'- 
tra),s.  (Lttt., 
froin  Gr.  irAtjie* 
rpwi'  (;>/-eJt- 
Irott).   from 

«o)=tostriUo. 
1.  Mttsic:  A 
little  staff 
maile  of  ivory, 
bom.  quill,  nr 
metal,  urith 
wliich  (havuig 
it  iu  hiit  riglit 
band)Ui>- play- 
er on  a  lyi'a  nr 
citliara  set  the 
atriii;;s  in  vi- 
bratiou.    t'h'c- 

tra  are  used,  by  performers  on  the  mandolin 
and  zitlier. 

"  Ue  UuhI  the  chiirtK  aod  mada  dlvlMoa  meet, 
rreludiug  with  the  plfrtrum." 

t  2.  AtuJt.:  (1)  The  styhiid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  ;  (2)  the  uvula ;  C^)  the  tongue. 

*pled,  pnt.  &  pa,  par,  of  r.    [Plead.] 

pledge.  •  plegge,  «.     [O.  Fr.  r^^ge  (Ft.  pl*-ifi'') 
=  a  pledge,  a  surety;   a  woid  of  doubtful 
origin.] 
L  Ordinary  iMurfitage : 

1,  In  the  same  sense  as  TI.  2, 

2.  Anything'  given  or  pnssed  by  wny  of 
pti;iraiit«  or  Hfcurity  for  the  perrormance  <'f 
some  act;  thus,  a  man  pivp^i  his  word  nr 
promiHe  as  a  pledj^e  for  the  fiilHlnient  of  soiui'. 
engagement  ;  a  ciiiididate  for  election  to 
parliMUMit  or  other  office  gives  pledsr«^  or 
pniniises  to  support  or  oppftse  cci-tuiii 
ineusiires. 

Z.  Anything  taken  or  held  as  a  guarantee  or 
secuiity  ;  a  gagf. 


"Jt  would  be  on*y  for  Oormany  to  take  uoMeosIm 
•djfet  (wT   tlie  desired    Butuukcli   ~ 
DaUy  ChrtmCtr.  aejrt-  7.  1985. 


of  vnlnaHle  plrdiiet  La   tlie  desired 
■     «Ar.9ej: 

•  4.  A  hostage,  a  surety. 

"Ojiiiinainl  tiiv  eklent  son.  tinr  all  ray  ■oos, 
Jitjdtttii;at  »i  my itiul ty  ■xuti  luvc." 

Hh'Uiesp.  :  2  Ht^ry  VI.,  v.  I. 

■6.  An  InvftattOB  to  drink  a  p'-rson's  health  ; 
the  drinking  of  a  person's  health  ;  a  health,  a 
taast.    [Plsdof,  t..  &.] 

"My  heart  to  Uilntv  ftr  thnt  no'ile  pr^Aii." 

^tutJiiuf*. .'  JuUuM  L'lMiir,  It.  3. 

1.  Tlie  transfer  of  a  chnttel  from  a  debtor  to 
a  creditor  as  a  Rocunty  of  a  debt. 

2.  That  which  is  plcfJged  or  pawned  as 
flpcurity  for  the  rcpnymt-nt  of  money  horrowed, 
or  fMf  the  i>erfoi!n;in(:o  of  some  obligation  or 
engagement ;  a  pawn.  IModgcs  are  generally 
goods  and  chattels,  but  anything  valuable  of 
a  periinnal  nature,  as  money,  n-gatiablu  in- 
struments, tec,  may  Ije  given  in  pledge.  A 
living  pledgo  {vaUlum  vivum)  is  one  wliirli 
produces  an  iuconie,  interest,  or  profit  by 
being  used,  and  which  is  rclalnea  by  tli'- 
pledgee  until  he  shall  luve  St^tislied  hi.s  cluim 
outofanch  Income,  proDt,  or  interest ;  a  dead 
pledge  (vatlium  mortuum)  is  a  mortgage  (q.v.). 

'*  I(  a  jiftwnhrokcrreeelveii  i>I«te  or  Jewels  ha  a  jtlMie 
oracciiiily.  lor  the  rBi>;iyiii.-iit  of  m.-iu-y  lent  therr.(n 
at  A  dHy  L'lTtitUi.  ha  hiM  Ihviii  uiiuii  mi  exi>n-na  coiilnic'l 
or  conditkoti  t>i  reito.e  them,  if  Ihn  ph'dut-r  iiTfotiiia 
hiNiiftrtby  nKleeiiiiiii:  thorn  ludua  timu."— JU/»cAjfoM«.' 
Cotnmmtt..  hic  U.,  ch.  U«. 

•3.  A  surety  whom  a  person  was  obliged  to 
find  in  order  to  proi^eente  an  action. 

1|  (1)  To  give  or  pvX  in  pledge :  To  pawn,  to 
pledge. 
<2)  To  hold  in  pUdge ;  To  hold  aa  security. 
(3)  To  take  rAejjteJt/e;  To  bind  one's  self  by  a 

{tiedge  o*'  promise  to  absLiin  from  Intoxiuiting 
iquors. 

"  He  had  fflveQ  tfao  oM  woinnn  to  iindsntand  thnt 
be  h>il  t.iUn  ths  iilmiifi^"— Hatty  TeUjraph.  >ov.  !<;, 
lUk 

pledge,   •  plodg,  r.(.      [O.    Fr.  pUger  (Pr. 
plt'-irr).]    (Pi.kuof:,  «,] 

1.  T"  give  as  a  plcd^rc  or  pawn  ;  to  d'-po^H 
in  pawn  ;  t*"  hand  over  to  nnothrr  iih  a  phtdge 
or   aiK-nrity    for    the    repayment   of   niuney 


borrowed  or  for  the  performance  of  some 
obligation  or  engigumeut. 

'•  An  hiiiieAt  fiwtor  «t*tle  a  jem  away : 
He  pl9dgd  It  to  t\iK  kiilifht .' 

Pvfit:  MuraJ  Euaff,  IlL  ifA. 

2.  To  givcorpassasaguanintee  or  security  ; 
to  gage,  Xa)  pligiit.    {BiiTon:  Lara,  ii.  3.) 

3.  To  bind  to  the  performince  of  some  en- 
gagement or  ol>lii;ation  by  ;iiviug  a  pledge  or 
aecurity  ;  to  eng  igy  soleuudy. 

'■  He  thBft-hy  jtlritattd  tlic  Llheml  i*»rty.  bo  fiir  aa  It'? 
leaders  cull  pletlgt  it-"— AiHy  TeU-^r'it^h.  Nov.  Vi,  \i*'^. 

•  4.  To  secure  the  perfornumco  of,  by  giving 
a  pledge  or  security. 

"  H«re  to  ulrtlov  my  vow  I  gtv«  my  hand.' 

.•i:mkr»p. :  t  Uen-y  IV..  111.  a. 

Ft.  To  drink  ah'^alth  to;  to  drink  the  health 
of;  to  invite  to  drink,  l>y  drinkin;;  of  the  cup 
(irst,  and  then  handing  it  to  another. 

"!IIb  mates 
HUnyfcdp*  around."        a/>emfr:  Z'.  Q..  I.  Hi.  n, 

%  The  ori;4in  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  is  s.iid  to  be  that  in  the  lawh^ss  times  of 
the  luiilJle  ages  tliejM'isou  wUo  called  upon  or 
invited  another  to  drink  was  nndei-stood  to 
]iledge  himself  that  ttie  other  would  not  be 
nttatked  while  di  inking,  and  that  the  driuk 
itself  was  not  poisoned. 

•  pledg-ce'.  s.    fEng.  rJerJj(f) ;  -er.]    A  person 

to  wIk'UI  anything  is  given  in  pledge. 

•pledge' -less, a.  IEuq. pledge ; -less.]  Harhig 

no  p]ed;4es. 

*  pledle'-or,  s.     [Eng.  pledge ;  -or.^ 

Law  :  He  who  pledges  ;  a  pledger. 

pledgT-er,*.     [Eng.  p/edjCe);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  pledges  or  gives  anything  In 

pledge. 

2.  One  who  ]>Iedges  another  in  drink ;  one 
who  drinks  to  the  health  of  another. 

"If  the  pl'dg-n-  be  tnw»irdlTe  slcke.  or  bnve  some 
intlnriitle,  wli^rehy  ttxi  iiiikIi  ■Iniike  doo  emiiiyr«  ^i" 
ln-A\th."—Outcoiif7tg:  IM.  /fiet /or  Drunkards. 

*  pled^-er-J, «.    [0.  Fr.  pleigerie;  Low  Lat. 
pUiuria]    Tiie  act  of  pledgiut; ;  a  pledging, 

suretyship. 

pledg'-ct, ».    [Etym.  dotiTjtAil ;  perhapa  from 

pledge,  v.  =  to  seiine] 

1.  S^trq. :  A  ooinprpsa  of  lint  flatteneil  be- 
tween the  hands  and  laid  over  an  nloer  or 
wound  to  exclude  air,  mtain  dressings,  or 
absorb  discharges. 

2.  Naut.:  A  string  of  oakum  used  in  calking. 

3.  A  small  plug.    (Prov,) 

Plei'-ad,  s.     fPr.EiAnrs.T     Any  star  of  the 
cotistellatron  Pleiades  (q.v.). 

"  Like  the  lost  PUiad  set-ii  no  nrnre  )»l.>w,'' 

BifTi.n :  D't>}Ki.  jjr. 

Plei'-a-des,  'Ploi'-ftds,  s.  pK  [Lat.  Pleia-Je^, 

U'lm  Gr.  riAtiaS^^  (Phnulea).  fi'otn  irAe'u*  (p'tf'i) 
=  to  sail,  aa  indicating  tlie  stars  favourable 
to  na\  i^ation.] 

1.  A^tron.:  A  rluRtcrof  stars  in  the  shoulder 
of  Taurus,  invisible  in  summer,  I'Ut  liigh  in 
the  sky  in 
winter.  Ile- 
siod  calleil 
them  the  Se- 
ven Virgins. 
Ordinary 
eyes  em  sec 
only  six ;  but 
very  goo ' 
eyes,  on  ex* 
(■  e  e  d  i  n  g  1  y 
lino  ni;^lils, 
I'an  Ri'e.   not 

ini^rely  the  seven,  hut  three  nior**,  and  an  ob- 
server in  HI04  C'Hinted  in  all  fourteen,  wl.ile 
a  powerful  telescope  will  rovcal  the  existence 
of  0-2->. 

2.  .Script. :  The  Heb.  rr3'3  {kimah)  seems 
correctly  rendered.     The  It.V.  translates; 

•'rvni«t  th"ii  hind  the  cluston  u(  tha  /•WatfM;"— 
Job  xxxvlh.  :il. 

•  plcln,  n.    iFr.J    Full,  perfect,  plain. 
ploi'-i-96no,  a.    [Pliocbnk.] 
ploi-i-mor-ph3^,  «.    [Pi.ia>MonpHv.] 
plci  oph'  Jl-lotifl,  a.      li:ng.  pklop7iyU(y) ; 

Botany: 

1.  (0/  w)Hes):  Harlng  no  obvious  bnda. 
(Trea*.  o/  Lot.) 

2.  Manifosting  plelophylly. 


TUE  PLEIADKS. 


plei  oph  yl  ly,  s.  iGr.  ir\tiu»u  (pU^dn)= 
more,  and  ^ikAAoi'  {phvllon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Hot. :  The  stite  of  having  nn  increase  In  the 
nun)l>er  of  leaves  Ktarting  fi-om  one  point,  or 
an  abnorriiidly  large  number  of  leuilulii  in  s 
comtKiund  leaf. 

plei-^-sdn  -riiOt  fc    [Puosaubus.! 

ploi  -6-tiiX  y,  s.  |Gr.  -nXfitiU-  (7>/eioH)  =  mors^ 
aiiil  Tdfc?  ((Mx*i)  =  arrahg'nient.] 

i'.nt.  :  An  inerease  in  the  whorls  of  fltamcn« 
io  some  polyandroua  flowers. 

plci-o-tra'-cbe-es,  «•  pl-  [Or.  jrX«W( p/^i£"I^ 

r=  moie,  and  pt.  of  Mod.  I.al.  tntclt&j  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Tlic  tliree,  four,  live,  or  more  threads 
which  unite  to  form  the  iibl-on-like  Ktructure 
of  theti3<-)iea  in  some  plants  iu  which  it  Is 
dichotomously  divided. 

pleis-to-./Tf/.  IGr.  TrAeTffTft?(j^««((w)=moBL] 
Geol.,  ii:c  :  The  large  majority  ;  most. 
plelsta~niagzietic-lron,«.  lUcmatite.} 

pleas' -  td  -  9ene,  a.  [Picf.  pleixto-,  and  Gr. 
Katw6<i  (/priiu(i--.)=  r»*rent.l 

Geol. :  A  term  i>ropo.sed  in  \^?>0  by  Lyell  as 
an  abbreviation  for  Newer  Plioo'iie  ;  but 
Edward  Forbes,  in  ndopling  it,  apj'lied  it  to 
the  next  more  modern  seiicsof  beils,  called  by 
"Lyell  Pnst-Teitiary.  Confusion  Ihns  arising, 
its  author  withdrew  the  word  (AtUif/tntu  oj 
Man  (ISt'S).  ri'-  •'•.  <J).  l»it  >»  the  Stiuient's 
Elevients  nf  Cenh.iji/  he  re-adnptcd  it  in  tlie 
Reuse  of  Post-Pliocene.  He  considers  it  the 
older  of  two  di\  isions  of  the  i*ost- Tertiary  or 
(^nateniary  period,  and  as  distingiiislif.il  from 
tlie  newer  or  rei-ent  one  by  luiving  all  its 
shells  of  living  forius,  wliile  a  part,  and  often 
a  considerable  one,  ttf  the  m;nnniiilin  are  of 
living  sjiecies.  Uiwkr  it  are  pLiccd  the  llein- 
deer  period  and  the  PabfobHtie  age  generally, 
the  Urick-earth,  the  Fluvi.it  ile  Loam  oi  Loess, 
the  High  Plate:iux  Gravel  or  L)eas,  the  Cavern 
and  the  Glacial  Drift  depo.sits.  '1  he  eliniate 
was  collier  tlmn  now,  tlie  snniinoni  hot  and 
short,  the  winters  bmg  and  severe.  Fossil 
niannnals,  Kltphns  primigvniu*^  K.  aut'i/HHs, 
JihiiiGCPros  ticlLorhinus,  thewiinus  MacliaiitHlus, 
Ilyieiia  spebra^  i'rsus  sjiela:tis^  Cercus  viegac^ 
Tos,  Bisoii  prisrru.^.  &c. 

*  ple'-nal,  a.   [Lat.  p^enws=:  fuIL]  [Plesabt.] 

>"uJl,  coniidete, 

"I'hln  wriH  th?  time  when  heavVs  whole  Irost  to  fair 
AuU  v'c'iui  ^lc«  uf  tiUii  advniiuei)  H«ie 

lie.ium^il:  rig  h».  p.  ISi. 

plB'-nar-i-l3?,  •  ple-nor-i-lle, "  plen-er- 

ly,  a'lv.  (Eng.  ph-imi~ii;  -ly.]  In  a  plenary 
iuiuincr;  fully,  citMiptelely. 

"To  Hjuuile  ttiL'ia  i-ltnarUie  Iromall  tbclralu."— 
Fo»:  MurljrA,  it.  1,U7^. 

"  ple'-nar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pUnnry;  -nfss.] 
The  quality  or  st!<te of  beiug plenary ;  fulness, 
fonipleleness. 

•  plen'-ar-t^,  s.    (Plekary.1 

E'tIks.  :  The  stnte  of  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice wlicn  occupied  ;  opi'osed  to  vuciinry. 

■'A».  thcrefitre.  whfU  tl*ot.-lerk  wii*  oiite  ItiMtitutad 
(excet't  111  Uir  caw  uf  the  kiiiK,  wheie  Up  nuiat  ■•«  Iu- 
duotedl.  the  churt.-li  U-uiiite  iih^otiil«ty  full;  »u  the 
iwuriter  hy  Buch  plmnrii/.  nrUiiit:  frum  hm  own  |ir©- 
fli-iitntUiii.  Ixruiiii'  lit  fact  btiii-.I  uf  ttia  advowMJU.  "— 
blackituHC :  Vutnmfnt..  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  16. 

plo'-nar-J, '  ple-nar-lo,  a.  &  a.   f t^w  L^t 

j]/fn«r(r(s  =  entire,  Iroin  J.nt.  j'frnii-.  —  full; 
Fr.  pU-iiirr,  fein.  pUnicre;  O.  Sp.  pUnero;  ItaL 
pletuirio.] 

A»  As  ttdjectire: 

I.  Ordinary  Ixttigunga: 

1.  Full,  complete,  entire,  absolute. 

"KiitniBt  Io  tln-ir  chlrl  tint  ;.'- Hiry  anthnritj 
wktl.uut  which  war  CMniiwt  Im  w«U  ewiiUuclad.'— 
Ala>-talitii :  llut.  AVij/ ,  ch.  v. 

*2.    I'uU ;  cun»Uting  of  all  the  piu-t«  or 

members. 

"  The  iiivetliut  wns  pfei-irr.  thai  fi.  mmtNMed  of  ttn 
tneiiilieta  uf  itll  Llir  at^liuua  auil  buIwocLIvm*.  '^ititU$ 
ihrtintdt.  Sei.t.  Ii.  I-i. 

IL  Ijiw:  A  teim  ai-plied  to  an  onlinary 
suit  through  all  its  gnitlations  and  toiinal 
strps;  nppoited  tnHununar\.  Pleniiry  &inscs 
111  the  e<  clesriiHiieal  court  <niv  tlm-f  :  (1)  buitji 
for  ecclcHiuHtical  chhtpidutionH  .  (i')  sniLs  re- 
lating t4>  w.itH  or  Bitting)*  iu  cJiurvhe*;  aud 
(3)siutJi  for  Illhcs. 

B.  .-Ii  mb*ti\ntive : 

Lav:  Decisive  procttlure. 

**  liiatltutt'iii  wlthtMit  ludurttnn  (loM  nnt  mak** 
pletiarg  imahiat  the  kiiiK-'  —.ift'ifft  •  Pitr^rgnn. 


bfiil,  b^ ;  p^t,  J<J^1 :  cat,  90U,  choma,  911111,  bonch ;  go,  ftom  :  tliln,  this  :  •!».  a» 
-tlan  =  sb^xk.    -tlon,   slon  =  Ahun ;  -|lon,  -flon  =  zliba,    -oloua,  -Uoua,  -dous 


oxpoot.  Xonophon,  exist.      lAs* 
-  aliiis,    -ble,  -dlo,  &e  ~  byi,  dol- 
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plene  — plesiocetus 


plenary-indulgence,  s. 

Romiin  ThcoL  :  An  indulgence  remitting  the 
whole  of  tlie  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin. 

plenary -inspiration,  $.    [Inspiration, 

$.,  11.  2.] 
•plene,  v.t.     [Plain,  v.}    To  complain  of. 


•ple-nere,  a.  [Ft.  plenier,  pleniire.]  [Plen- 
ABV.J     Full,  complete. 

"  Cxid  of  love  all  the  craft  aiid  art  ptenere." 
Chaucer:  Legend,  of  Good  H'onu'n  ;  Hif/si/jhile. 

*ple'-m-corn,  a.  [Lat.  plenus  =  m\,  and 
coTttu  =  a  hnin,] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  ruminants  having 
solid  horns,  as  the  deer. 

•  ple-ni-lu'-nar,    *  ple-ni-lu'-n^r-Sr,  a. 

(Lat.  pknns={nU,  and  Eng.  lunar,  lunai^.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  full  moon. 

*v.'  V  *^  *'''*  ^^*  ''*'''  Egyptian  days  In  every  month, 
the  liitf^rluiiary  and  plenihinary  exeniptioua.  there 
would  iirise  above  aa  hundred  more." —Browne 

•ple-ni-lune,  «.  [Lat.  plenilunium,  from 
p/«7(iis  =  full,  and  luiia  =  the  moon. J  A  full 
moon. 

"  Wliose  glory,  like  a  lasting  pleriiftirM, 
Seeiiis  Igaoraut  of  what  it  is  to  wane." 

Den  Jonson :  Cynfliiaa  ReveU. 

•  plen'-i-p6.  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  plenipoten- 
tiary (q.v.).J    A  plenipotentiary. 

"All  (Missed  well,  and  the p?«n(>oi returned. "—A'oj-fft  ■ 
Life  af  Lord  Ouil/ord,  i,  163. 

'  ple-nip'  o-tenge,   *  ple-nip'-d-ten-9y, 

s.  [L;it.  pknns^  full,  and  potentia  ='p<^'Wer, 
potency  (q.v.).J  Fulness,  completeness,  or 
absoluteness  of  power. 

"The  plenipotene«  ofafree  nation."— ifiWtwi .-  EUcon. 
okiaste$,  j  6. 

•  ple-nip'-6-tent,  a.  [Lat.  plenipotens,  from 
P?e7nt*- =  full,  and  po?cjis  =  powerful,  potent 
(q.v.).]  Invested  with  full  and  absolute  power 
or  authority.     {Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  403.) 

ple-ni  p6-ten -ti-a-r^  (ti  as  shi).  a.  &  s. 

[Ft.  plenipotentiaire,  from  Lat.  7)^t'HHS=  full, 
and  potens  =  powerful.]    [Plenipotent.] 

A.  -45  adjective: 

1.  Invested  with  ftiU  and  absolute  powers. 


"The 


^ace  concluded  by  the  plenipatentiary  mlnis- 
inixiivT."— Howell :  Lettert.  bk.  il.,  let.  43. 


tersat 

*  2.  Containing  or  conferring  full  and  abso- 
lute powers  ;  as,  a  plenipotentiary  license. 

B.  As  siihst.  :  One  who  is  invested  with 
fiill  and  absolute  powers  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness ;  specif.,  an  ambassador  or  envoy  ac- 
credited to  a  foreign  court,  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  or  to  transact  other  busi- 
ness. Plenipotentiaries  are  not  in  all  cases 
accredited  to  any  jiarticular  court.  Meetings 
of  pl-nipotentiaries  for  negotiating  treaties. 
settling  t«rms  of  peace,  &c..  are  usually  held 
in  some  neutral  town,  so  that  their  delibera- 
tions may  be  free  from  influence  or  pressure 
on  the  part  of  any  particular  power. 

plen'-ish,  v.t.  [Lat.  plentis  =  full. J  [Re- 
plenish, Planish.] 

*  1.  To  replenish  ;  to  fill  again. 

2.  To  furnish ;  to  fill  or  store  with  furni- 
ture, stock,  &c.    (Scotdi.) 

plen'-ish'ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Plenish.] 
A.  &  B.  .45  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  s^(bst.  :  Furniture,  stock.    (Scotch.) 

"  We  hae  gmle  plenishing  o"  our  ain."— Soo«  ;  Old 
Mortiilitij,  ch,  viil, 

plenlshlng-nail,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  large  flooring-nail. 

•ple'-nlst,  s.  [Lat.  plen(ns)  =  fnM;  Enn-. 
sufl".  -ist.]  One  who  holds  that  all  space  is 
full  of  matter.    (Boyle :  Works,  i.  75.) 

plen'-i-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  hat.  plenitiido  = 
fulness,  from  plenus=  full;  Sp.pknilud;  Ital. 
plenitiuHne.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fall ; 
fulness  ;  the  opposite  to  vacuity. 

■■  If  there  were  everywhere  an  absolute  pUnitude  and 
aeijhlty  without  any  porea  between  the  particles  of 
oo<tiea.  an  liodies  of  equal  dimenslona  would  contain 
aneaual  quantity  of  matter,  and  consequently  be 
equally  jKindtrous."— Ben«ey.-  Boyl«  Lectunt. 

*  2.  Repletion  ;  animal  fulness  ;  plethora. 

"  Relaxfttlou  from  plenitude  la  cured  by  npare  diet" 
•—Artiuthnot. 


3.  Fulness,  completeness,  absuhiteness. 

"  Which  iiu porta  more  pJenitude  of  power  f  ' 

Young.   Styht  Thoughtg. 

4.  Fulness,  height,  completeness. 

"The plenitude  of  William's  fame 
Ohd  uo  accumulated  slures  receive  " 

Prior:  Carmen  Secitlire  (an,  1700). 

n.  Her.  :  Fulness  ;  the  moon  in  her  full  is 
termed  the  moon  in  her  plenitude. 

*  plen-i-tu-di-nar'-i-an,  s.  [Lat.  phni- 
tudo.  gf-uit.  plenitudin{is');  Eug.  suff. -artan.] 
A  plenist. 

*  plen-i-tu'-din-a-ry,  a.  [Plenitudin- 
AKiAN.}    Having  plenitude  ;  full,  complete. 

plen-te-ous,  •  plen-te-us,  *  plen-te- 
vous,  *  plen-ti-vous,  *  plen-ty-vous, 

a.     [O.  Fr.  plentivose,  from  pleniif  —  iilente- 
ous.]    [Plentv.J 

1.  Existing  or  being  in  plenty  ;  copious, 
plentiful,  abundant;  suflicieut  for  every  pur- 
pose ;  ample.    (Matthew  ix.  27.) 

*  2.  Yielding  plenty  or  abundance ;  fruitful, 
productive,  prolilic.     (Genesis  xli.  34.) 

*  3.  Having  plenty  or  abundance  ;  rich, 
abounding.     {Deuteronomy  xx\'n\.  II.) 

plen'-te-ous-ly,  •  plen-te-ous-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  plenteous;  dy.]  In  a  plenteous  manner 
or  degree  ;  plentifully,  copiously,  abundantly, 
amply. 

"That  heavenly  grace  so  pliant  i-outly  dlspUy'd." 

SlienSfr  :   F.  (J..  II.  i.  W. 

*  plen'  -  te  -  ous  -  ness,  '  plen  -  te  -  Tons  - 

nesse,  s.     [Eng.  plenteous ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  plenteous  ; 
abundance,  plenty.    (Spenser:  Daphnaida.) 

2.  Fertility,  plenty.    (Genesis  xli.  53.) 

*  plen-teth,  s.    [PLE^Tv.] 

plen'-ti-ful,   "plen -ti-f fill,  a.     [Eng. 

plenty;  -fuU.] 

1.  Existing  orbeing  in  plenty  orabnndance  ; 
plenteous,  abundant,  copious,  ample. 

"  Would  money  be  more  plentiftU  f—Hume:  Euayi, 
pt,  11  ,  eas.  4. 

"  2.  Yielding  abundance  or  plenty  ;  fruitful, 
prolific, 

"Some  place  la  ptetuifult  of  wood  and  vyoea  "— 
Brende:  Quinttu  Curtiui.  to.  183. 

•  3.  Lavish. 

"He  that  ia  plentiful  in  expentea,  will  hardly  be  pre- 
Beireti  from  decay."—  Bacon  :  Euayt. 

plen'-ti-ful-ly,  a/lv.  [Eng.  plentiful;  -h/.] 
In  a  plentiful  manner  or  degree;  in  plenty ; 
plenteously,  copiously,  abundantly. 

"  A  dish  plfntifuUy  stored  with  all  variety  of  fruit 
and  grains.  '—Dryden  :  Juvenal.    (Dedlc.) 

plen'-ti-f ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  plentiful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  plentiful;  plenty, 
plenteousness,  abundance,  fertility. 

"  He  hath  received  Itof  hi^  uletitifuineti."— Latimer  ; 
iofi,  to.  5. 


Sermon  before  Convocation, 

*  plen'-ti-f y,  v.t.      [Eng.  plenty; 
make  plenteous  ;  to  enricli. 


W.]      To 


"  God  hU  owne  with  blesalngs  plentifiet..' 

Sylvester:  The  Convocation.  \Mi. 

plen' -t jr.  *plen-te,  *  plen  tee,  'plen- 

teth,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  plente,  ylentet,  from  Lat. 
;)/*•»  (7rt(fflt,accus.  oi plenitas  ■=.  fulness;  vlenus 
=  full.]  -^ 

A*  As  9uhstantive: 

1.  Abundance,  copiousness ;  an  ample  or 
sutficieut  supply  or  quantity ;  a  sufliriency. 

"  In  the  contre  of  Canterbury  most  plentfoi  fyach  jk' 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  6. 

2.  Abundance  of  things  necessary  for  man  ; 
fruitfulness.     (Cowper  :  Expostulation,  733.) 

B.  As  adj. :  In  plentv.  in  abundance  ;  plenti- 
ful, abundant.     (Colloquial.) 

"If  re-osins  were  as  plenfy  i\a  bUckberrlea.  I  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion."— SAa*««  -  i 
Henry  IV..  ii,  i.  ^ 

*  ple'-num,  s.     [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  plenus  = 
full.] 

Anc.  Physics:  That  state  in  which  every 
part  of  space  was  sujiposed  to  be  full  of  matter. 
Opposed  to  vacuum  (q.v.). 

ple'-o-Chro-ic,  a.     [Pleochroism  ]    Pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the  property  of,  pleochroism. 

ple-och'-rd-i^m,  s.       [Gr.  ttMov  (pleon)  = 
more,  and  xpws  (diros)  =  colour.] 

Crysfnlhg. :  The  variation  of  colour  in  some 
crystals  when  vinwed  by  transmitted  light,  or 
in  dift'erent  directions. 


ple-och-ro-mat'-ic.  a.  [Gr.  wKfof  (pleon"^ 
=  more,  and  En-.  cAro;/wfic(q.v.).  j  The  same 
as  Pleocukoic  (q.v.). 

ple-o-chro'-ma-ti^m,  s.    [Gr.  nKtov  (pieon') 

=    muie,  and  ^pw^n art o-^id 5  (rlinnnatismofi)  =  a 
colouring.]    The  same  as  Pleochroism  (q.v.X 

ple-dch'-rd-oils.  a.  [Or.  nMov  (pleon)^ 
more,  and  xp«^s  (cftros)=  colour.]    Tin  same 

as  PLEOCHROIC(q.V.). 

pie'  j-morph-ism,  s.  [Gr.  nXtov  (pkon)  = 
more,  and  M^opi^jj  [morj>l,e)  =  a  shape,  a  form.] 
The  same  as  Polymorphism  (q.v,). 

ple-o-mor'-phoiis,  a.  [Pleomorphism.] 
Having  the  quality  or  nature  of  ploumorph- 
ism. 

pie  -d-na^m,  •  ple-o-nasme,  s.  [Lat. 
pleo7iasmus,  from  Gr.  nKtovaTtioi  {pleonasmos) 
—  abundance,  pleonasm  ;  n-Acot-at^w  (jdeoimz^ 
=  to  abound;  nXiov  {jileon)  =  more;  Fr. 
pleonasnie;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  pleonasnw.]  Re- 
dundancy of  language  in  speaking  or  writing; 
the  use  in  speaking  or  writing  of  more  words 
than  are  necessary  to  express  an  idea. 

"It  is  a  pleonasm,  a  figure  usual  in  scripture,  by  a 
mnltipnctty  of  expressions,  to  signify  some  one  nota- 
ble thiUK.'—5outA  .■  Sermons,  vol.  vlil.,  ser.  13. 

*  ple'-d-n3,st,  s.  [Pleonasm.)  One  who  is 
given  to  pleonasm  or  tautology. 

"He.  the  mellifluous  pleonast,  h«d  done  oiling  htn 
pamdoK."— C.  /ieuUe  :  Hard  Cash.  cli.  xxv. 

ple'-O-n^te.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  irAedi/ao-Tos 
(pleonastos)  =  abundant,  from  wAeoKo^w  (vleo- 
nazo)  =  to  abound.] 

Min. :  A  brown  to  black  variety  of  Spinel 
(q.v.),  in  which  proto-  or  sesquioxide  of  iron 
partly  replaces  magnesia  and  alumina  re- 
spectively. Dana  makes  it  a  synonym  of 
Ceylonite  (q.v.). 

ple-o-nis'-tic,  ple-6-nas'-tic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
TrAtofaoTtwds  {j^leonastiko!^) ;  Fr.  pleonastique.] 
Pertaining  to  pb^onasra ;  of  the  nature  of 
pleonasm ;  redundant. 

"The  particle  £e   is  pleonastieal  to  Acta  xL  IT."— 

mackwaU  :*Sacred  Clauics.  i.  144. 

ple-d-nS,s'-tlC-al-ly.arfy.  [Eng.  pleojiastical; 
•hj.]  In  a  pleonastic  manner  ;  with  pleonasm  : 
redundantly. 

"The  noblest  classics  use  this  p.'\rtlcle  pUonatt^ 
caUy."~Blacku>aU  :  Sacred  Clauici,  I.  H2. 

ple-ro'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ttAjJ^w^o  (pUroina)  =  that 
which  fills,  complement.]. 

L  Gnosticism:  The  boundless  space  through 
which  God,  viewed  as  the  purest  light,  is  dif- 
fused. 

2.  Script. :  Fulness  (of.  1  Cor.  x.  26 ;  Gal. 
IV.  4;  Eph.  i.  23);  espec,  the  plenitude  of 
the  Divine  perfections  (Col.  ii.  9). 

ple-ro'-me,  s.    [Pleroma.] 

Bot.  :  An  intermediate  tissue  enclosed  by 
the  periblem(q.v.),  and  breaking  up  into  the 
I)rocambium  and  the  fundamental  tissue. 
(Thomi.) 

*  ple-roph'-or-Jr,  s.  [Gr.  ir\r]po>t>op{a  (pH- 
rophoria),  from  irA.Jpj7?  ((pleres)  =  full,  and  <^e>w 
{]>herfy)=to  bear.]  Full  confidence,  faith,  or 
persuasion. 

"There  la  a  two-fold  assurance,  the  plerophory  at 
faith,  and  an  assurance  that  I  have  true  faith.  —/ 
Chatincfif :  XeonoTnianitm  C^/intaafterf  {isuaj,  187, 

•  ples-ance,  a.    [Pleasance.] 

*  plese.  v.t.     [Please.] 

'  plesh,  s.     [Plash.]    A  pool,  a  puddle,  aboa 

{Spenaer:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  36.) 

ple-Sl-,  pref.     [Plesio-.] 

ple'Si-aro'-to-mys,  s.  fPref.  plesU,  and 
Mod,  Lat.  arclomys  {q.v.).'] 

PalTont. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Sciuridie, 
from  the  European  Miocen.-,  probably  interme- 
diate between  the  Marmots  and  the  Squirrels. 

•  ples-inge,  a.    [Pleasing.] 

ple-si-6-,  ple-si-,  pn^f.    [Gr.  irXri<riov  (plesios) 

=  near,  close  to.] 

Nat.  Scienu :  Resembling,  having  affinitie* 
with. 

ple-si-6-9e'-tixs,  s.     [Pref.  plesio-,  and  Lat. 
cetus ;  Gr.  k^tos  (/.■ffos)=a  sea-monster,  a  whale.} 
Falfnont.:  A  genus  of  Cetacea,  Three  known 
British  species  from  the  Newer  Pliocene. 


1 


or.  wore.  W9U;  work.  who.  sto ;  mute.  cub.  euro.  vHte.  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    ».  <«  =  e  ;  ;y  =  a ;  qu  =  L^ 


plesiomery  x  -  pleurobranchus 
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ple-si  6-mer-yz,  s.  [Prcf.  pksio-,  and  Gr. 
^ijpy^  {tiurux)  =  a  tish  that  waa  supposed  to 
ruminate.] 

Pat-ronL :  A  genus  of  Artiodactyla,  from 
the  pliosphate  of  lime  dei>osits  of  France, 
probably  of  Upper  Eocene  at^e. 

ple-si-o-morph'-ism,  s.  [Prcf.  plesUh,  and 
Gr.  floppy}  {inorphe)=.  form.] 

CrysUtU. :  A  term  applied  to  crystallized  sub- 
Btances,  the  rnrtiis  of  which  closely  resemble 
eacli  other,  but  are  not  absolutely  identical. 

plo-si-o-morph'-ous,  a.  [Pi.ksiomorprism.J 

Clost'ly  rcseiitbhng  or  nearly  alike  in  form. 

plo-si-o-pi'-na,  s.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  plesiopis); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ina.] 

Idtthy. :  A  group  of  Nandidte  (q.v.).  They 
are  small  marine  ll.shes,  with  ps<Midobranchia^ 
and  only  four  ventral  rays.  The  group  con- 
tains two  genera,  Plesiops  and  Trachinops. 

ple-Bi~dp8,  9.  [Pref.  ptesi;  and  Gr.  w>//  (ops) 
=  the  eye,  the  face.) 

IcUhy:  A  penus  of  Plesiopina,  from  the 
coral-rtcfs  of  the  Indo-Pacilic. 

pie'  si-o-sanr,  «.  [Plesio.'^adri's.]  Any 
individual  of  the  genua  Plesiosaurus.  (Oiven : 
PakKotU.,  p.  202.) 

ple-sio-Bau'-ri-g,  s.  pi.    [Plesiosadrus.] 

Paltvont.  :  A  t;rowp  or  order  of  fossil  Reji- 
tilia.  of  which  Plesiosaurus  (q. v.)  is  the  typ--. 
Tlie  order  is  reitresented  in  European  Triassi._': 
beds  by  Nothosaurus,  Simosauriis,  Placodus, 
and  Piatosaurus ;  and  in  the  North  American 
Chalk  by  Cimoliasaurus,  Elasmosaurus,  Oli- 
gosinius,  Piratosaurus,  and  Polycotylus— all 
closely  allied  to  the  type-genus. 

"The  «inArkable  extinct  marine  reptllea  Inchided 
In  the  group  of  the  rte*ioir\uria  (or  SxuruiiterygU,  ns 
tbey  are  suinetiintB  callv^l)  exititcd  during  the  whole 
of  the  MfSciKnk-  i>ei)ud.  that  l8,  fn.m  Trlmislc  Into 
CretAL-e</us  times,  when  they  R|ii>i:-ar  to  have  died  out," 
—KjKyc.  Brit.  led.  9th).  xii.  IW), 

ple-si-o-sau'-r^d,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pUsio- 
i'OiTins)  i  Eng.  sutf.  -oid.]  Belonging  to  or 
cliaraeteristic  of  the  genus  Plesiosaurus(q.v.). 
{Owen:  PaUront.,  p.  240.) 

pie  8i-6-8au'-riis.  s.  [Pref.  plesio-,  and  Gr. 
<Ta\)po<:  {f^auro^)  =:  a  lizard.) 

Pa} (Font. :  The  typical  group  of  the  order 
Pleyosauria  (q.v.).  The  skin  was  naked,  the 
head  comparatively  small,  neck  tlispropor- 
tionately  k>ng,  and  the  tail  short.  Teeth 
conical  and  pointed,  with  longitudinal  stria- 
tions,  each  sunk  in  an  independent  aockf^t. 
The  paddles  consist  only  of  the 
five  digits,  without  marginal  ossi- 
cles. It  was  certainly  aquatic  ; 
most  proViably  marine,  though  it 
may  liave  occasionally  visited  tli^ 
Bhore.    Its  organizatiun  would  til 
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It  for  RwtnmiinE  on  or  near  the  surface,  and 
the  length  and  flexibility  of  its  neck  would  be 
eminently  serviceable  in  cajduring  its  prey, 
Plesiosaurus  is  only  known  with  certainly  to 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Lower  Lias 
to  the  Chalk  ;  and  it  is  especrially  cbara<:teris- 
tic  of  the  Lias.  More  than  hfty  npeeies,  some- 
times placed  in  several  sub-genera,  have  been 
described  from  dillerent  localities  in  Uritaiti. 
Bome  of  which  are  represented  by  renmrkalily 
perfect  specimens,  rithers  by  fragtiieiits  only. 
Wide  gcngrapliical  r;nigp,  species  having  been 
Tiame<l  fr<im  Secondary  stratjujf  Europe.  India, 
Australia,  and  North  and  tjouth  Amnii^. 

plo  si-^  Sor'-^X,  s.      [Pref.  ;}/«3fo-,  and  Lat. 
•ar«(q.v.).] 
Pahvant.  :   A  genus  of  Sorictdic,  from  the 

Miocene  of  Europe. 

pie  sl-i  ten'-this,  «.  [Pref.  pUsio-,  and  Ldit. 

tfltlhix  (q.v.).] 

Pal'iont.  :  A  genua  of  Teuthidie  (q.v.).  Pen 
slender,  with  a  eimtral  ridge  and  two  sid<' 
ridges;  point  arrow-sliaped.  Two  species, 
from  the  8olenbofen  Slates,  (jroodw-nn/.) 
Nicholson  thinks  it  is  referable  to  the  Uclom- 
nitidcB. 


pless-lte,  «.     [After   Franz  Pleaa;  auff.  -Ue 

{Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  suggested  by  Dana  for  a 
variety  of  Gersdorllto  (q.v.),  in  which  the 
proportions  of  arsenic,  nickel,  and  sulphur 
corresponded  with  the  formula,  2NiS+N'iAs-^. 
Hardness,  4.  Found  at  Schladmiug,  Styria, 
and  Siegen,  Prussia. 

ples-ti'-O-don,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  Agassiz 
is  of  opinion  that  the  name  should  be  pleis- 
tailon,  from  Gr.  TrXfioTos  (pleistos)  =  very 
many,and  uSovi{o(lotis),  genit.  oSokTot  {odontos) 

:=  a  tooth.  1 

ZooL :  A  genus  of  Scincidae,  with  eighteen 
species,  from  China  and  Japan,  Africa,  and 
America  (as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Nebraska).  The  j-alale  is  toothed,  which  adds 
weight  to  Agassiz'  opinion.    [See  etym.] 

•  plete  (1),  v.(.     [Plait,  v.] 

•  plete  (2),  v.t.  &  t     [O.  Fr.  pl(t  =  a  plea,  from 

Lat.  placUum.]    (Plea.)    To  plead. 

"  About  efts'Hines  for  to  plett, 
And  bring  ou  you  advocnctes  new  ?" 

Chtftcer  :   Trotltu  A  Creti'Ide.  il. 

pleth'-o-don.  s.  [Gr.  n-AijOiiw  (2Mthud)—io 
be,  or  become  full  ;  -sutT.  -mlon.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Salamandridie,  or  the 
typical  genus  of  Plethodontidie.  with  Ave  spe- 
cies, ranging  fi-om  Massachusetts  to  Louisiana 
and  Vancouver's  Island  to  California. 

pleth-o-don'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Jjat.pleth- 
odon,  genit.  pletfwdrynt(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.) 

ZooL :  A  family  of  Salamandrinie,  oltcn 
merged  in  Salamandridse. 

pleth -6r-a, "  pleth-or-ie,  •  pleth -6r-^, 

s.  [Ijit.,'  from  Gr.  jrAT)flwp>j  (pletlwTe)  = 
fulness,  from  irAijdos  (jilcthos)  =  a  throng,  a 
crowd,  from  the  same  root  as  wA^ptjs  {plii-es)  = 
full  ;  Lat.  pletius.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  overfulness  mentally, 
intellectually,  or  otherwise ;  superabundance : 
as,  &jilethora  of  wit. 

2.  Pathol :  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  medi- 
cal writers  the  word  was  used  for  what  they 
deemed  redundancy  of  blood  :  now  it  mejins 
that  condition  of  the  body  in  which  the 
quantity  and  nutritive  qualities  of  the  blood 
exceed  the  normal  standard.  It  imparts  a 
florid  complexion,  a  tendency  to  hsemorrhage, 
the  sense  of  fatigue,  and  somnolence.  Often 
produced  by  too  imtritive  food,  by  excessive 
use  of  malt  liquors,  &c. 

••  When  it  fapiietitel  Is  ready  to  burst  with  putre- 
faction  and  an  uuyholenome j/Uthorj/.  then  lie  re-olves 
tobeaguod  man."— fl?>.  Taylor :  Sermont,  vol.  lt..tiiT.5. 

pleth-6-ret'-ic.    pleth-o-ret'-ic-al,     a. 

|l,iiu'.  }i!ethor(a):  -etic,  -etifal.]  The  same  as 
I'l.KiuoBic  (q.v.). 

ple-th6r'~ic»  •  ple-thdr'-ic-^l,  a.  [Gr. 
tt\ti$u)Pik6<:  (j)lethdribjs),  frnm  ttAtj^wotj  (pie- 
tkore)  =  fulness  ;  Fr.  plrthoriqiie]  Having  a 
full  habit  of  body  ;  characterized  by  pletliora 
or  superabundance  ;  superabundant. 

"And  late  th«  natlfin  found  with  frultlesH  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  hut p/etb^rtc  ill.' 

OoltUmith:  The  TrarcUtr. 

ple-thor"  '^C-al-lJr,  adv.  [Eng.  pltthorical; 
-ly.]    In  a  plethoric  manner. 

'  pleth'  6r-^,  ».     [Plethora. ) 

pldth  -rdn,  pleth -rfim.  «.     [Gr.    7rX4dpov 

ij.mhrnn).] 

Orffk  Antiq.  :  In  ancient  Greece,  a  measure 
of  length,  being  100  Greek  or  101  English  feet, 
the  sixth  part  of  the  stadium.  Asasqiiaie 
measure,  10,000  Greek  square  feet;  also  used 
to  translate  the  Roman  .jugerum,  though 
this  was  about  28,000  square  feet. 

pleuch.  pleugh.  s.    IPlouoh,  ».]    A  plough. 

(.S((j»  ;   Ii<-I'  Ji'nj,  eh.  XXvi.) 

pleuKh-paldle,  plengh-pettle,  f.    A 

pUmgb-slall.    (N<t(( ;  old  Alortahly,  ch.  xxxv.) 

pleur-,  prf/.     [Pi.EURO-.) 

pleu  -ra  (pi.  ple^  -roe),  •.     (Gr.  =  a  rib,  a 

side.) 

1.  Amt.  (PI.):  Serous  membranes  forming 
two  sluit  sacs,  each  possessed  of  a  vlscernl 
and  a  parietal  portion.  The  former  (ylrvm 
jrulmoutdis)  covers  the  bnigs,  and  the  hitter 
(jtlenra  costali^)  Uio  ribs,  the  iutercostjtl 
spaces,  &C. 


2.  Compar.  Anat. :  Tlie  term  is  used  of  th« 
air-breathing  vertebrates  in  the  same  sense 
as  1.  In  the  sing,  it  is  applied  to  the  odunto- 
phore  (q.v.)  of  the  Mollusca. 

pleu-ra-oliii'-tlijis,  «.      [Prfif.  pUur-,  and 

Gr.  axki-Ba  (akanOui)  =  a  thorn.] 

Palarmt. ;  A  tish-snine;  probably  that  of  a 
R;iy.     From  the  Carboniferous. 

pleu'-ral,  a.     [Eng.  pleur(a) :  -at.]   Oforper- 

taiiiing'to  the  pleura  :  as,  jileural  haemorrhage. 

plea-r&l'-i;i-a.  ».      [Pref.    pleur-,    and    Gr 
aXyria  (algeo)  =  to  suffer  pain.) 
Pathol :  Pain  of  the  side ;  pleurodynia. 

pleu-ra-poph'-jr-sis  (pi.  pleur-a-p6ph'- 

^-ses),  5.    [Pref.  plmr-.  and  Eng.  a^physis.] 

Compar.   Anat.:  The  projecting  process  on 

each  side  of  a  vertebra      The  ribs  are  of  the 

nature  of  pleurapophyses.    (ihven.) 

pleu-ren'-chy-ma,  s,    [Pref.  pleur-,  and  Gr. 

tyxvtia  (enQchiuna)  =  infusion.) 

But.  :  Meyer's  name  for  the  tube-like  cells 
producing  Woody  Tissue  (q.v.).  There  are 
two  kinds  of  pleurenchyina— the  ordinary  or 
typical,  and  the  glandular. 

pleU-ri-CO-Spbr'-a,  S.  [Pref.p^fWr-;  Gr.eciro« 
(ei;.o,-;)=  probable,  and  (rn-opa  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pleuricosporeai, 
The  only  known  species  is  from  California. 

pleik-ri-c6-spbr'-e-»,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat. 
ple7(ricospor(a) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ete.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Moiiotropacete.  (A.^  Gray.) 

pleu  -ri-sy  (1),   *  pleu-rl-sle  (I),  s.     [Fr. 

]i!fun:stt:,  born  Lat.  plrurisis,  from  Gr.  irA«u- 
ptTi?(;>^Hri((.s)=pleurisy,  from  7i\fvpa (pleura) 
=  a  rib,  the  pleura.] 

PaXhol  :  Inflammation  of  the  pleura,  going 
on  to  exudation,  fluid  effusion,  absorption, 
and  adhesion.  A  stitch  in  the  side  is  com- 
lilaincd  of,  the  breathing  becomes huriied and 
shallow,  and,  as  the  sero-flbnnous  dejmsit 
becomes  greater,  intense  dyspnoi-a  sets  in,  with 
a  short,  dry,  hacking  congii.  Pus  occasionally 
forms  in  severe  cases,  leading  to  dangerous 
complications,  for  which  aspiration  may  be  re- 
quired. Old  adhesions  also  add  to  the  danger, 
as  well  as  lung  consolidations.  Mechanical 
fixing  of  the  structures  afleuted  is  an  im- 
jiortant  element  in  the  successful  treatment 
of  pleurisy,  strapping  with  adherent  plaister, 
opium  to  i-elieve  pain,  &c.,  blisters,  diuretics, 
hot  vapour  baths,  and  good  nourishment  are 
also  useful  means,  with  quiniiie  and  co<l  liver 
oil  in  the  convalescent  stages,  to  promote 
recovery. 

pleurisy -root,  s. 

Bot.:  Asclepias  tiiherosa.     [Asci.kpias.) 
•  pleu'-ri-sSr  (2),  •  pleu-ri-sie  (2).  s.  [Plu- 

KISV.] 

pleu-rit-ic»pleu-rit'-ic-al,n.  [Lat.  7>/fur- 

itirus,  from  Gr.  irAruptTntd?  (plfuritikos)  = 
suffering  frnm  pleurisy  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  plruriwiue  ; 
Sj).,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pkuritko.] 

1.  Suflering  from  pleurisy. 

2,  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  pleurisy. 

pleu-ri'-tis,«.  [Or.]  TheaameasPLEtmisYOX 

pleu-ro-,  pre/.  [Gr.  jrAfvprfF,  irXtvpd  (plenron, 
pU'ura)  =  a.  rib,  a  sitle.)  Pertaining  or  rulaUng 
to  the  side  or  ribs. 

pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  *. 

Anat.  :  Tlie  visceral  lavity,  the  .space  formed 
by  the  sei'aration  of  the  lateral  parts  in  the 
human  frame. 

pleu-rd-br&cll'-l-a,  «.    [Pref.  pleura-,  and 
Ijit.  hrachia,  pi.  of  brachivm  —  an  arm.] 
Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  Cydipi>c  (q.v.). 

plen-r^-br&n'-olii-dsB.  s.  pJ.  [Mofl,  Lat 
ylfiirot>r(in''h(u8) ;  Ijit.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idm.] 
Znol. :  A  family  of  Tectibrauchiate  Gastero- 
pnda  ;  shell  limpet-like  or  coneeaU-d  ;  mantle 
nr  whell  covering  buck  of  the  animal ;  gill 
latA»al.  Wtween  mantle-margin  and  foot; 
food  vegelabte  ;  stomach  complicated.  8.  P. 
Woodwanl  enumerates  seven  genera. 

plefi-r^  br&n'-ohas,  4.    [Pref.  p/euro-,  and 

Mod.  L:it.  l-ninchia  (q.V.).] 

ZooL :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Flcur(dimnchidi«'(().v.).     Tlie sliell  is intonial, 


-dan. 


p^t,  J6%t-1 ;  cat.  9cU,  chorus.  9hln,  bcnph  :  go.  Rem  :  thin.  thlB  :  sin,  af  :  expect,  ^enophon.  e^^lat.    ph  =  t 
shau.    -tlon,    »ion  -  shun ;  -^on,    flon  --  zhun.    -cioua,    tious,  -slous  -  sbUB.      bio,    die,  A.c.  -  b^l,  d^L 
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large,  oblnng,  flexible,  and  slijilitly  convex, 
laiuelliir,  wiiu  a  iiostL-rior  sub-sjiinil  nucleus. 
The  uioLith  o(  the  aiuiiial  is  anued  with  Imniy 
jaws.    'iwenty-LWuijpccies,  widely  distributed. 

pleu-ro-car'-pi.  s.  )>i.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and 
Or.  KofiTTOi  (,A«r/j.'s)  =  lrait.J 

Bot.:  A  division  of  Bryaceae.  The  theca 
e]>nn^'s  Iniui  the  axil  of  a  leaf.  Genera, 
Hypnuui,  I'onUu^tlis,  itc 

pleu-ro-car'-pous,  a.  [Plkurocarpi.]  Of 
oi  beluiii;ii.g  tu  the  Picuruf.ir^i  (q.v.X 

pleU'-ro-cIase«  s.     (Gr.  ttAevpoi-  (;t?euron)  = 

the  side,  anU'wAdats  (kl>isis)  =  &  luuaUing.] 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Waqnerite  (q.v.X 

pleu-ro-de'-les,  s.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr 
CtjAos  (i(cioa)  =  Visible,  conspicuous.] 

Zool. :  A  ^'Pntis  of  Siilaniandridip,  with  one 
fiperies,  }  tfiiTodeles  u-nUi,  from  Sjtain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Moro<:co.  The  rilw  ore  short,  and 
pioduce  lii'iiiy  projections  on  the  skin.  The 
b»>dy  i8  ashy-giiiy,  marked  with  loug  traus- 
verae  etiipea  and  dots. 

pleu-rd-dis'-coiis*  o.      [Pret  fittiro-^  and 

UuL  :  Growing  on  the  sides  of  the  stem. 

t  pleu  -rd-ddnt.  o.  &  s.    [Pleubodontbs.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Covip.  Anut-:  Having  one  side  of  tlie  fang 
of  the  teeth  anchyhtsed  with  the  inside  of  tlie 
socket. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  Any  individual  of  Wagler's 
PIeurod«ititc8  (q.v.). 

t  pleu'-ro-dont'-e^,  s.  pL  [Pref.  pleur-,  and 
Gr.  it  tf.  {udou^X  genit.  u^bfros  {odonU/s)  = 
a  tooUi.j 

Zool. :  Wagler's  name  for  the  Ampricnn 
Ignanas,  in  which  the  dentition  la  pleuro- 
dout  (q.v.). 

pleu-ro-dj^'-i-a,  s.     [Pref.  pleuro-^  and  Gr. 

Pathol. :  Chrruiic  i  lieumatism  nf  the  walla 
of  the  clicst.  It  often  ciMniuent-es  anddenlv. 
is  nearly  ahv II ys  confined  lo  the  muscular  and 
libi'tms  textures  of  the  left  side,  is  attended 
with  a  shaa"p  pain,  but  is  inucli  less  formidable 
than  pleurisy.  It  is  very  eonnnon  among 
tlniMe  tfXpisid  to  QvUl  and  wet.  A  Rood 
medicine  is  n  mixture  of  ammonia,  tiucture  of 
acuuite,  and  bark. 

pleu-rog'-yn-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  pIeuro;6Jid  Gr. 
yvi-'i  ('jnite)  —  a  woman.] 

liOt.  :  Oriiiinating  under  the  ovary  but 
devel'ijiing  laterally. 

pleur-6-gy-rate,  pleu-ro-gy-ra'-tous, 

a.    [Pref.  j'levro-t  ami  ICn^'.  gyrate,  gyrntous.] 

Li'it.  (Of  sm)u  /crtis) :  Having  a  ring  around 
the  sivles  of  the  spore-rase. 

pleu-rd-lep'-i-<l»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pleuro- 
lep{iii);  Lat.  tern.  \>l.  adj.  suit',  -ido'.] 

Fa/fT'tnt.  :  Afimilyof  Pycnodontoidei{q.v.), 
with  two  genera,  Pleuroleiiis  and  Homoeolepis, 
from  the  Lias. 

pleu-ro-leF'-id-al,  a.  [3Iod.  Lnt.  pleuro- 
U-l'itli^f) ;  Lii(i.  silll.  -al.]  Belonging  to  or 
chaia.ctevistic  of  the  Pleuroiejiiihe  ;  specif., 
api'lipcl  to  the  decussating  lines  formed  by 
the  scales  of  the  Pycnodontoidei  q.v.). 

pleu-rd-lop'-is,  s.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 
AtiTts  {iipis)~ii  sc;de.J    [Pleukolepid.*:.] 

plGU-rd-mo  nad-i-dD,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lnt. 
pL'  uni'iuniiiii,  treiut.  plciLroTiu»iad{ls) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  witr.  -idce.\ 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Flagellatn  Pantostomntn, 
with  two  genera,  Pleuromnnasand  Rlerotriiiia. 
Free-swinuning  animahniles,  naked  or  illori- 
cate ;  flagelluni  single,  lateral  or  ventral;  no 
distinct  oval  aporluie. 

pleu-ro-mon'-as,  s.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Lat., 
Ac.  thotuls  (q.v.).J 

Zonl  :  The  typical  grnns  of  the  Pleuro- 
ninnadidjE,  There  is  a  single  si^ecios,  Plcum. 
vuums  jactttans,  found  in  stale  water  and 
infusions. 

pleu'-rJSn,  s.    [Pleuro-.I 

Comp.  At'fit. :  The  lateral  extension  of  £he 
shell  in  Crustacea. 


pleu-ro-nec'-te^,  s.    [Pref.  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 

vTrjKTq^  (niktis)  =  a  swimmer.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pleuronectidae  (q.v.),  (diaract«ristie  of  the 
littoml  fauna  of  the  north  temivrate  zone. 
Cleft  of  month  nanxiw :  flentttion  more  fully 
developed  on  blind  than  on  coloured  side  ; 
dorsal  commencing  above  the  eye ;  scjiles 
miuute  or  absent;  eyes  generally  on  right 
side.  Twenty-three  species  are  known.  PU-u- 
Tonectes  platessa  is  the  Plaice ;  P.  Jtesits,  the 
Fluiuider  ;  P.  liuianJa,  tli  ■  Common  Dab ; 
P.  microcephahcs,  the  Smear- Dab;  and  P. 
cynoglossus,  tiie  Ci'aig-fluUe.  P.  gJacialis  is 
fiom  the  arctic  coa-st-s  of  North  Ameiica,  and 
P.  avierir.nnts  reirresents  the  Plaice  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

pleu-ro-nec'-ti-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  pleu- 
roiuct^es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idx.] 

1.  Ichthij.:  Flat-fishes;  tlie  only  family  of  the 
Pleuronectoidei  (q.v.).  The  body  is  strongly 
conii'ressed, high,  and  flat;  iiir-bladderabsunt ; 
doisal  and  anal  abnormally  Ion;;,  without 
division.  The  larva;  are  Rvtnmetriciil,  with  an 
ej'e  nn  each  siite  the  head,  aiid  they  swim 
vertically  Like  other  fisht  s.  The  adidt  tisli 
live  on  the  bottom,  and  swim  horizontally 
with  an  undiilatory  motion.  The  under,  or 
"blind,"  side  is  colourless,  and  both  eyes  are 
on  the  coloured  or  npi>er  side,  though  it  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  aseeitained  how  this 
transfirence  is  etlected.  They  are  carnivorous, 
and  are  iiniversully  distributed,  are  most 
inuneious  towards  the  equator,  though  the 
lar);est  are  found  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Some  enter  fresh  water  freely,  and  others  Lave 
been  acclimatized  in  lakes  and  rivers. 

2.  Palasont. :  [Rhombus]. 

pleu-ro-nec'-toidfa.  &  s.  [PLEiinoNEcroiDEi.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  Pleuronec- 
toideu     {Gnnther :  Study  of  Fillies,  p.  5iS.) 

B.  As  svhs!.  :  Any  indindual  of  the  division 
PleurouL-ctoidei. 

plcu-ro-neo-toi'-de-i,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 

j-!':tironectes,   and   Gr.    cTSos    {eido^)  —  resem- 
blance,] 

Iditlty:  A  division  of  AnacanMynl,  contain- 
ing a  single  family,  Plemonectidre  (q.v.X 

pleu-ro-ae'-ma,  «.  {^ei.  pUncro-,  and  Or. 
vi)tj.a.  {iieina)  =  tliread,  yarn.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Plouro- 
nemidie.  There  are  three  freshwater  species 
and  one  marine. 

pleu-ro-ne  -mi-dsB.  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pUu- 
ronem{u);  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -idte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  liolotiinlious  Cilinta, 
Free-swim:uing  animalcules,  ciliate  tliiongh- 
ont ;  oval  ajiertui-e  supplemented  l»y  an  ex- 
tensile and  retiactile  hood-shaped  velnm. 
Genera :  Plouronema,  Cyclidiuni,  Uronenia, 
and  Bffionidium. 

pleu-ro'pcr  ipneu-mo'-ni-a.pleu-ro- 
per-ip  -neu-nadn-y,  s.  [  Fn-f'  jUcuri-,  and 
Lug.  pcripnntmoiua,  &c.]     The  same  as  Pleu- 

ROi'XEUMONIA  (q.V.). 

pleu-ropli'-d-lis,  8.  [Prof,  pleura-,  and  Gr. 
^oAis  (j)h'jUs)  =  a  horny  scale.] 

Palft'ont. :  A  genus  of  Sauridse  (q.v.).  wifh 
one  species  from  llie  Upper  Juiassic  and  live 
from  the  Puibeck  beds. 

pleu-ro-pneu-mo'-ni-^  (pn  as  n),  plen- 
rop-neu-mon-y,  s.  [Pref.  jtkuro-,  and 
Kng  pneumonia,  &c.l 

Path. :  Pneimionia  with  bronchitis,  the 
former  constituting  the  chief  disease. 

*  pleu-rop'-ter-^,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and 
Gi".  irrepov  (pfj-^n)  =  a  wing.] 

Zool.:  An  old  division  of  Mammnl.s,  now 
phiced  in  In-^eelivoni.  It  coutiiined  only  the 
Galeoi'itheeiiiie  (q.v.). 

pleu-ro-rhi'-z^  a.    [FLEUROBnizEjE.] 

B't.  {Of  cotyledons) :  Lying  flit  upon  one 
another,  and  the  radicle  upon  the  line  which 
spparat's  them,  thus  O  =.  Tliis  arrangement 
occui's  in  the  Crucderae. 

pleu-ro-rhiz'-^-fO  (z  as  dz),  ».  pi.  [Pref. 
pleuro-,  and  Gr.  pt^'a  {rkizo)  =  n  root.) 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ciuciferrp,  havimr  pleuro- 
rhizal  cotyledons  [Plel-kohh iz a l].  Faniilies  : 
Ar.ibid.'p,  Alyssida*,  Tetrapnmida',  Selenid.'e, 
Thlas-pidfe.  Creinolobid^,  Anastaticidse,  Ku- 
clidid*,  and  Cakilidie, 


pleu-ro-rhyn'-cbus,  s.  [Pref.  pleuro-,  and 
Gr.  pu-yxo?  {rhuiigtlivs)  =  a  snout.] 

PaUvotU.:  Asynoiijjn  of  Cono&irdium(q.v.). 

pleu-ro-sig'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  pUun^,  and  Gr. 
(Tiy^a  {^igiiia)  —  the  Greek  letter  (<r)  sigiua.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatoms,  tribe  Cjnnlieneae, 
called  al.sn  Gyropus.  The  pustule.s  ai-e  single 
and  free,  the  valves  navicular.  f»alt  or  brack- 
ish water.  Used  as  a  test  object  for  the 
microscojie. 

pleu-rd-ster'-uon.  a.  fPref.  pleuro-,  and 
Gr.  <rTepvvv  (steriLon)  =  the  lirtast.) 

Pahvant.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Clielonians, 
descnbed  by  Owen,  fiom  the  Furbecks. 

t  pleu-ro-Stic'-ti-ca,  s.  pi.    IPref.  pHeuro-, 

and  Gr.  otwctos  {stiUos)—  pricked,  punctured.] 
Eatonu  :  A  legion  of  Scarabeid;e.  Bpiraclea 
partly  in  the  connectinff  menibrane,  and 
p;irtly  in  the  ventral  ares  of  the  segments. 
Four  sul^families  :  Melolonthinx,  KutelluK, 
Dynastinfe,  and  Cetoniiuae. 

pleu-ro-thal'-li-daB,   a.  pL    [Mod.    Ijit. 

pleuruthiilliis) :  Lat.  fern.  y\.  adj.  sulT.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Malaseaa. 

pleu-ro-thal'-lis,  s.  [Pref.  pleurru,  and  Or. 
$a\\w  (tlialto)  —  Xo  bloom.  Namcrl  troni  the 
one-sided  distribution  of  the  lloxvers.] 

Bot.  :  The  t>Tical  genus  of  the  family 
Pleurothallidffi  (q.v.).  It  contains  nearly 
tliree  hundred  species,  all  from  tropical 
America. 

pleu-rd-thot'-d-nos.  s.  (Gr.  uXevpotfe* 
{pknri'then)=^  from  tht;  side,  and  to*-©?  (ioitos) 
=  stietehing;  Tfivtu(teiiio)=  to  stretch.] 

Pathol.  :  Tetanius  in  the  muscles  when  these 
are  allected  laterally,  so  that  the  U)dy  is 
bent  sideways.     Called  also  Tetanus  latemlis. 

pleu-rot'-o-ma,  s.  [Pret  pleuro-,  and  Gr. 
TO/iij  (tOJiu)  =  a  cutting.] 

Zfiol.  £  Paln'ont. :  A  gennsof  Cnnidcp,  Shell 
fiisifonn,  si>ine  elevated,  canal  long  antl 
straight,  outer  lip  with  a  deep  slit  ne;ir  the 
suture,  oi'erculnm  pointed,  nucleus  apical. 
Recent  siiecies  430,  world-wide;  fofisil  S78| 
from  the  Chalk  onward. 

pleu-rot-o-mar'-i-a,  ■-    TMod.  Lat.  plmro' 

tOTii{a) ;  Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suH".  -orin.] 

Zonl.  £  PolfVOTit. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidse. 
Shell  solid,  few  whorhd,  aperture  sultqiiad- 
rate,  with  a  deep  slit  in  the  ontei-  mnigin. 
Recent  species  two,  one  from  deep  water  in 
the  West  Indies.  Fossil  400,  from  tlie  I/'wer 
Silurian  to  the  Clialk  of  Kurth  Aineiica 
Euiope,  aud  Austiaba. 

plcv'-xn,  s.     [O.  Fr.  pleviTie,  from  Low  lat 

plcviua.] 

Law:  A  warrant  or  assurance.   [Replevin.) 

plex-e-o-blas'-tus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
irAt^i?  (p/<•xt.^)  =  a  weaving,  and  ^Aa{rro« 
{Uastos)  =:  a  sjirout.] 

Bot. :  An  embryo  whose  cotyledons  are  no( 
developed  in  the  form  nf  true  leaves,  Ihongli 
they  rise  above  Ine  eaith  ami  become  gi-een. 

*  plex -1-10X111,  a.  [Fr.  pleri/nmte,  froni  Lat 
ptcjTus  —  n  fold,  a  pliiit,  and  Jorma  =  form. 
Having  the  form  of  network  ;  complicated 
(De  Quiiuxy.) 

plex-im'-e-ter,  plex-om'-e-ter,  s.    [Gr 

TrAijf"i5  (p/ccii)  —  percnsbion,  aud    £ng.  meter 

Med.  :  A  plate  employed  in  auscultation; 
it  is  jbiced  in  contact  with  tlie  body,  usually 
on  the  chest  or  abd<'nien,  in  diagnosis  o( 
disease  by  mediate  percussion. 

*  plex'-'nire,  s.  (Lat.  p/cxus  =  a  fold,  a  plait, 
froni  pl'ectu=to  weave.]  An  interweaving: 
att-xtnre  ;  that  which  is  intei  woven. 

"Tbeir  social  branch  the  winded  ftexur**  rew."' 

Uiooke  .    Cnift-TB'f      4autif,  IIL 

plex'-fis,  s.     [Lat.  =a  fold,  a  phut,] 

Anat.:  A  network  of  vessels,  tibres,  or 
nei-ves. 

*pley^  V.  &S,    [Pt^Y.] 

pleyt,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful] 
yaut. :  A  kind  of  river-craft, 

pli-%-Wfl'-l-t5^.  «.  [Eng.  pliabU;  -«y.l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pliable  ;  plialdeness. 


I&to,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  rc,  pdt. 
or.  wore.  WQlt  work,  who,  sdn ;  mute,  cdb.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ce,  <e  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  kw. 


pliable— pliocene 
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l^'-a-ble, '  ply-able,  a.    (Fr.  pliokle^  from 
plie'r  =  to  ful>i,  w  plait,)    [Ply,  v.] 
L  JMeraltij : 

1.  Easily  lient ;  yielding  easily  to  force  or 
pressure  witliuut  breaking;  llexiblc,  pliant. 

"■Ka  the  liainer  niAkitli  all   mctalit  pti/^blc  to  bis 
hea;i»,"-/*u6yan.-  Chrvnicle.  vol.  L,  ch.  cxlvU. 

2.  Niiiiblf,  active,  siipple,  limber. 

"The  more  jUable  luA  i>iui1)le  their  flngen  are."— 
Sharp :  SermoitM,  voL  vi.,  »er.  8. 

II.  Fig.:  Flexilile  of  disposition;  easily 
persuaded  ;  yielding  rendiJy  to  iufluenca  or 
argiuiienta ;  pliant. 

"The  heftrt  .  .  ,  when  smitten  of  Ood  Mcmsaoftand 

pliable. "—  i'aiiUrr :  Sermwa.  vol.  iL,  ser.  12. 

j»li'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [En;;.  pUahU;  -n^si'.] 
Tlie  (lujility  nr  state  of  bein^f  pli;ible  ;  pli- 
ability, fli'xibility,  pliancy.    {Lit.  &,fi<f.) 

"Thin  chftrllnble  ftnd  holy /I'fa&VnfjJc"— 5;*.  Bill: 
Salait't  DurU  tiuencheU.  Uec  3.  t^uijit.  &. 

pli'-a-bljr,  adv.  [Eng.  pU(d>(I^);  -ly.]  Id  a 
pli;iiile  iiiiinirrr  ;  flexibly,  pliautly. 

"TpiuTtTiKcrs  hi»d  lenruM  plhih'v  to  Uuik  about.'— 
TFood  :  Athtnct  Oxon.,  vol  iL  ;  O.  JfoThy, 

pll'-an-9^,  s.  [En^.pHnnt;  -cy.]  Tlie  quality 
or  si!il*:  c.f  being  pliuble ;  pliableness,  flexi- 
bility.   {Lit.  &fiif.) 

"Avaunt  a'l  apedou^  pTlantrv  ol  mind.* 

IVordsW'jrCh  :  ^tmett  to  Liberty. 

pli  nnt,  *pli-aunt,  a  &  $.  [Fr.  jylianl,  from 
pr.'p;ir.  of;>/(er=to  fold,  to  plait. J    [Ply,  v.] 

A.  A^  adjective: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Ucadity  yiel'inj*  to  force  or  pres-swre 
witlinut  broalcing ;  easily  Iwnt;  flexible, 
pliable.     {ThoTitson:  Spring,  318.) 

2.  Ctpableof  beingeasily  niouliled  or  formed 
to  any  shape  ;  plastic  :  as,  pliant  wax- 

3.  Ximblf,  active,  supple,  limber. 

•'  A  wvll  ortCMiiwd  nnd  very  pliant  baiid."— ^edtfoef  .■ 
M»th.  Koidt-nc.    (Note.) 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  yiyUling  readily  to  influence,  argument, 
or  persnasiim ;  easily  moved  for  good  or  ill ; 
pliable  in  disposition. 
*  2.  Fit,  conveniriit.    (Shakesp. :  OtheUo,  i.  3.) 

B.  Asaubst.:  A  French  foldingseatorcliair. 

pli -ant  ly,  cdv.  [Kng.  pJi/rvt;  -hf.^  In  a 
pliant  manner  ;  pliably,  yieldingly,  flexibly. 

pli'-ant-ncas.  s.  (Eng.  pliant;  -ness.]  Tbe 
(]naiitv  or  stJite  of  being  pliant;  pliant^y, 
l-haliility.  flexibility. 

"<irviitn«»s  rif  weight.  closeneM  of  pnrts,  Station, 
ptUi'itiuAt.  ur8"ftuti>«."— /Juivfi ;  Xat.  UiaU 

pli'-ca  (pi.  pli'-cse).  s.    [T/)w  Lat.  =a  foM.l 

1.  Aii/it.  :  A  f<dd  of  a  membrane  :  as,  the 
plica  sitmilunarui  uf  the  eyelid. 

2.  Jiot'iny: 

(1)  Sing. :  Undue  developTnent  of  small 
twigs  so  as  to  constitul':  l,ir;;e  biiinchcs,  like 
excrcsfcncL's  on  some  birtrhes,  liornbeaiiis,  &c. 

(2)  PL  :  The  lamellae  of  certain  fun;^als. 

S.  Znnl. :  A  genus  of  Tgiianidn;  from  tropi- 
cal .■\nicriia,  having  the  sides  with  two  fold.<i. 

pllca-polonica,  s. 

Path.:  Polish  Kin^'worm;  a  disease  chai^c- 
terized  at  tli>tby  tendrrneas  and  inllamination 
of  the  scalp,  afh-r  which  the  hairs  become 
ewolh-n,  their  Inllicles  secreting  a  lat(;(; 
quantity  of  viscid  redd i.-^h -coloured  fluid, 
whifh  glues  tlu^m  into  tufl.H  or  musses. 
Finally,  two  fungals,  Trichophyton  toiisunnis 
and  7'.  sjifirui'iili's  appear,  and  thei-e  is  a  dis- 
gusting odour.  Thedis(;asft  i?i  prolial'ly  cinisrd 
chietly  by  dirt.  It  is  endemic  in  Poland, 
Rus^iii,  and  Taitary.  Called  also  Trickinosin 
plica. 

pli-ca-tS9,  n.  pL  [Fi^m.  pi.  of  Lat.  vlicatus 
=  tirldeil;  plico  =  to  fohl.) 

Kntnm. :  A  family  of  Moths,  pTonp  Tortri- 
cina.  The  antt-rior  wings  uie  rather  broail. 
Willi  a  fold  in  the  innles  <m  the  costa  tnwar-ls 
the  Uiae.  I.Arva  iluggish,  feedina  UrtwcfU 
nnltnl  leaves,  or  In  the  stems  and  seeds  of 
planttf. 

pli'-c^te,  pli'-cat-ed,  a.  (Tjit.  pUcatus,  pa. 
par.  vtriirn  ^to  lold.j    [Ply,  v.] 

BiA.:  thutcA;  Mdcd  like  a  fan.  Used 
Bpocially  of  venution,  aa  tliut  of  the  beech, 
tiic  biri'h,  &c. 

pli-c^te-iy,  adv.  [Kng.  pUoatt;  •ly.\  In  a 
ptiC'te  or  folded  manner. 


'  pli'-ca-tile,  a.  (Lat.  plicatilis,  from  plfaitus^ 
j>a.  jiaf.  ot  plico=^  to  fold,  to  plalCJ  Capable 
of  being  folded  or  Interwoven, 

"  Motion  of  the  pUentilts  llbrea  or  subtHs  thrbads  of 
which  tho  hrUu  c-iiuuts.'— J/ar« .'  AntiJaU  Otf'iinMt 
Aau'utit,  cli.  X.     tA|)p.) 

"  pti-ca'-tion,  3.    fl^at.  plicatus,  pa.  par.  of 

plico  =  to  lold,  to  plait.] 

L  Or-L  Ixtag.  :  A  fidding,  a  fold,  a  plait. 


2.  Ceid.:  The  folding  of  strata.  This  may 
be  prodnced  by  latpnd  compns-iion  or  by  the 
sub?>idence  of  portions  of  tho  beds. 

pli'-ca-tivo, a.     [Asif  fromaLat.  * plicativus, 
ivo\n'pliciUu4.\    [Plicate.  ] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Plicate  (q.v.X 

pU-cif -U-l^,  8.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  plicatns 
=  plaitcj.] 

Z"oL  £  Fnlcpoiit. :  A  genus  of  Ostreida?. 
Shell  irregular,  attached  by  the  umbo  of  the 
right  valve,  which  is  smooth  and  plaited  ; 
caitilage  intirnal ;  hinge  teeth,  two  in  eacli 
valve.  Known  species,  recent,  nine,  from 
tropical  America,  India,  Australia,  &c ;  fossil 
forty,  from  the  Trias  onward. 

*  pll-ca-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  ftom  Lat.  plicatura.] 
A  fold,*  a  double,  a  yiHcation. 

"  For  no  uinn  orn  unfold 
The  maiiy  plicftturet  so  doaely  prent. ' 

Jlore  :  Honi;  of  l/tsSoitl.hk.  i.,%.  11 

pli-^I-den'-tine,  «.  [Lat.  7)Zictfiw  =  folded, 
and  Eng.  dentine] 

Anal. :  A  moditlcation  of  dentine,  in  which 
it  appears  folded  upon  a  series  of  veitiial 
I'lates,  radiating  from  the  axis  of  the  pulp, 
ami  with  the  exterior  of  the  tooth  fluted. 
{Brami€.) 

•  pli-ci-pen'-ne^,  s.  pi  [Lat.  plidtus  = 
folded,  and  peniui  ~  a.  featlier,  a  wing  ] 

Fntom. :  Latreille's  name  for  a  section  of 
Neuropteni  containing  the  Phiyganidse  or 
Caddis- flies. 

"pile,  r.e.  &  i.    [Plt,  t.) 

"pile, «.    [Plt,  s.] 

pli'-e,  a.     [Fr.  pliif  pa.  par,  of  pF£er=:  to  fold, 

toi'!y(<i.v.).] 
Her. :  The  same  as  Close,  a.,  II.  1, 

pli'-er,  ply'-er,  «.    [Eng.  ply;  -er.j 

*  1.  ^nL  Lang.  :  One  who  plies. 

2.  Carp.  (PL):  A  Hniatl  pair  of  pincers  with 
long  Jaws,  adapted  to  liamlle  small  articles, 
such  as  the  parts  of  a  watch.  Also  speeially 
adapted  fur  bending  and  siiaping  wire, 

pliC3,  s.  pi.    [Ply,  s.] 

•pli'-form,  a.     [Eng.  ply,  and  form.]    In  tho 

form  of  a  ply  or  doubling. 

plight  (gh  silent)  (I),  •plUlt-en,  •plighte, 

■  plyt,  v.t.  [.V.S.  pUkUtiL  —  tu  impeiil,  lo 
pledge,  from  pliht  =  risk,  dan;.;er,  pligld  (c^.v.); 
Ger.  verpfiichtfn :  l)\ii.  verpUgleii;  Dan.  /or- 
pUgte ;  Sw.  hepligla.] 

1,  To  pledge  ;  to  giveasa  pleilgo,  gnarant^^e, 
or  security.  (His  only  api>lied  lo  iminateriul 
things,  as  in  the  example;  never  to  piu[iuity 
or  goods.) 

"  Wo  ;>/,f/'i(ourfaith  toonc  Khig,  and  cnll  one  Ood 
to  nttwC  our  proiuUe."— J/ucuM/oy  -  ^W.  J^nj.,  cIl 
xvll. 

2.  To  promise,  to  engage,  to  betroth. 

"  Beloru  ItM  avltinfc  lioiir.  divldu 
Tho  brldi-groom  from  tlic  iihijhtrd  hrlJe?" 

Scutt :  LaUg  ■  f  the  LaJc;  1 1 U  SL 

•plight    (gh  silent)  (2),    "pUto,    v.L      [A 

variant  of  plait  or  pleat  (q.v.).J  To  fold,  to 
weave,  to  braid,  to  plait. 

"  Now.  K"od  iipcc,  he  It  iioucr  bo  Ilto 
Ycue  uie  th«  liiM-ur  1l  t»  sow  and  iitltt." 

Vhaiuer :  TrvHtu  *  Vrt4rlde,  IL 

"pllgfllt  (gh  silent),  o.  [PLronr  (2),  v.] 
Tohlcd,  plaited,  woven.  (Speiner :  F.  y.,  II. 
vl.  7.) 

plight  (gh  sllont)  (1),  •plito  (l\  9.  fA.S. 
plikl  =  risk,  danger,  from  plion  =  lo  ii»k.  to 
Imperil;  O.  Fris.  plichl  —  jierd.  risk;  A.S. 
;)/io  =  danger ;  O.  Dut.  pUcht  — iUily,  debt; 
Hva:  pjtichl,  from  O.  11.  tier,  p'rynii  =.  to  pro- 
mise or  engage  U>  do.)  [pLiaUT  (1),  v.] 
I.  Ordimiry  hnijiiuge: 

*  1.  Danger,  harm,  hurt,    (//atw/ofc,  1.870.) 


•2.  That  which  is  plighted  or  pl^'dged  ;  a 
ple<lge,  guarantee,  or  asaurunce  given  ;  a  a» 
curity. 

"  Aiid  h*  ft  suUriii  sacmd  pli-jhi 
Uld  u,  St.  ilrydc  ol  Dou^liv^  muke." 

Hewitt  :  Uif  iff  the  JUiff  Mttietrrt,  li.  M. 

3.  Condition,  state,  pi-edicanient :  g'-m-rally 
used  of  a  dangerous,  riskv,  or  ULComforlablo 
sUte.     (Afiltim  :  P,  L.,  i.  335.) 

n.  Law:  (See  extract). 

"  Pflith'  fkiiiiteth  an  e>tnt«  with  the  hnbtt  and 
qtuility  of  the  land  If  it  extt-nda  tu  a  irnt  cliar^e.  or  to 
a  ixMaihility  uf  dowor." — Cuke  upm  W  tUlon. 

•  plight  (o'l  silent),  (2).  -pUtoCi),*.  [Plight 
(.:>,  V.J    A  f«dd,  a  double,  a  pltit. 

••  Turfled  opou  with  many  a  MAei  plffht." 

Spntter:  /'.  V<  !>•  HL  H. 

pliSht'-er  (gh  silent),  s.     [Eng.  p/iyAi(l),F.; 
-tr.\    One  who  )ilighls  or  pledges. 
"  PUfflit^r  of  high  heArt*." 
Shake$ii.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  lU.  L 

plim.  V.t.  [Etym.  doubtfid,  perhaps  allied  to 
plump  (q.v.).]  To  BWell  up,  as  wood  with 
moisture. 

"A  sponge  does  not  pfim;  It  Is  nnt  apparently 
Inrger  w  ell  full  of  wntcrlliiiii  i^rcv  |.iu«ly.  and  It  tsstiu 
liiu^/'—aaUletnuu' t  AtOi/axiiie,  June,  lati.  i>.  6'^ 

plin'-i-an,s.  [Aflerthe  celebrated  nuturaliat, 
Pliny  ;  'sulf.  'un  (.Wi/i.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Arsenopyrlt*  (q.v.),  ac* 
cording  to  Uose  ;  but  liieithaupt  st.i[es  that 
it  is  monoclinic  in  cryslalliziition.  Ilaiilness, 
5'5  to  6 ;  sji.  gr.  0272  to  G'2iil ',  lustre,  me- 
tallic ;  colour,  tin-white  ;  streak,  black.  Com* 
pos. ;  same  as  Aksenopvkite  (q.v.). 

plinth.  •  plinthe,  5.  [Lnt.  pUnthus,  fmm  Gr. 
■n\ii'ifo<;  (piiuihos)—  &  biick.a  tile,  a  pUutli  ; 
Fr.  ptiiUlie  ;  Hal.  &  Sp.  plinto.] 

Arch. :  A  sqaire  member  forming  the  lower 
division  of  the  baseof  acnlninn,  fee.  ;  idso  the 
plam  projecting  face  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall, 
immediately  above 
the  ground.  In 
Gothic  architpcture 
the  plinth  is  oc- 
casionally divided 
into  iwn  sta^'ps.the 
tops  of  winch  are 
either  ."^iihiyed  or 
finished  with  a  hoi. 
low  nmulding,  or 
are  covered  by  the 
base  mouldings. 
The  square  footing 
below  the  bases  of 
Ionic  and  Corinth- 
ian eolnmns.  In 
Grecian  architecture  plintlis  do  not  appear  to 
lijve  been  eiriployi-d,  the  bases  oi  the  t  oinmns 
resting  upon  the  upper  step  of  tlie  buihling. 

plinth'ite,    «.      [Gr.    n-AtV^oc   (plinthos)  =  t^ 

tile  ;  sulf.  'ite(Min.).'} 

Min.:  A  clay  occurring  in  Co.  Antrim; 
colour,  brick-ivd.  Comi'os.  :  a  hvil rated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  ses^uioxtde  of  iron. 

pli-o-,  pre/".  [Pliocene.]  Belonging  to  the 
Pliocene  Age. 

pli'-o-^eno,  plei'-^-^euo,  o.    [Gr,  vArtwi' 

(jjhion)  —  more,  ;tnd  «aii-o<  {l.ainns)  =  recent.) 
Or-ol. :  The  epithet  applietl  by  Sir  Charloa 
Lyell  to  the  most  modern  of  the  three  perin<Is 
into  which  tie  divided  tho  Teitiary.  Its  dis- 
tin;^nisliing  character  is  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  fossil  shells  are  of  recnt  species.  Lyell 
diviiies  it  into  the  Older  and  the  Newer  Plio- 
cene-. In  the  Oldei-j  the  extinct  s]»ecie8  of 
shells  form  a  large  nimority  of  the  Vbliole  ;  In 
the  Newer,  the  sliells  are  almost  all  of  living 
species.  Uosliayes  and  Lyeil  conxidcrt^d  that 
the  Ohier  Pliocene  hud  36  ]>*:r  eeiit.  and  tin* 
Newei  90  to  9't  p"T  cent,  of  tlie  shells  uf  ret-ehft 
species.  Klheriilg^  makes  tho  number  40  to 
(iO  iier  cent,  for  the  Ol'ler  and  80  for  tho 
Newer  Pliocene.  Lycll's  divisions  (in  iwerbe 
order)  of  the  Pliocene  an.-  these  : 

0i,Dh.H  ri.Hfr.vit—nntu't :  Ittxl  Cnui  of  Bui^nlk  ; 
White,  or  I'ori.nhieCrHif  of  8iirTLilk.  r-r^ft  Die*. 
tlrii  uiid  Aiitmurit  Cni^f:  Hnli-A|«intliir  Hnrli  aiid 
Kiuids,  Hiid  I'lUduiur  ul  .North  Aiiiriltii.  UriHMll  at 
I'lkeiixl.  iienr  AthMia;  MtrnUat  the  hlvitHk  lluia. 

.Nt.tVMK  I'll  \*.y*ti--llrlti*h  :  l-ureat-hcd  of  .Vorfolk 
Clni«.  Norwlili  (niK,  /■-..•.(/m:  Ki'teni  tin»e  of  ML 
Klnik:  Hh'ill  n  MtnUit:  Ijicuotim*  •(rwUul  bi'pvr  Vai 
d'.lruu  ;  Uariu'kii  niid  I'ruituh  I'liociuc 

Ktln-ridge  pluces  al.-«u  under  t hi'  Older  Plioeene 
the  Arai-i-CaMj  iin  brarKisli-wjit»T  furiinitions, 
nn>l  under  thu  Newer  the  LhillFMfoiil  and  Urid- 
lington  beds.  There  Is  a  rich  Plioeene  t)ni«  In 
ItJily.  Mr.  Gniitlin  and  tho  MiUTiuis  btinzjJ 
cnumoratu  pine,  uak,  evergreen  oak,  jduiUt 
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plane,  elder,  fig,  laurel,  maple,  walnut,  birch, 
buckthorn,  Ac.  The  Pliocene  Htrata  of  the 
United  States  contain  numerous  fossils  of  an 
interesting  character,  most  of  them  the  imme- 
diate predecobsors  of  the  existing  animals  of 
America  and  Kurasia.  At  Pikermi,  iu  Greece,  a 
remarkable  group  of  Pliocene  fossils  haa  been 
exhumed,  and  the  same  is  the  case  at  the 
Siwalik  Hills,  in  India.  The  Newer  Pliocene 
was  contemporaneouB  with  part  of  the  Glacial 
Period  (.q.v.). 

pli-d-hip-piis,    s.      [Pref.    plio-,   and    Gr. 
tjTTTos  (htppus)  =  a  horse.] 

PaUsont. :  A  genus  of  Equidae,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  America.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
Equus,  and  consists  of  animals  about  the  size 
of  an  ass,  with  the  lateral  toes  not  externally 
developed,  but  with  some  differences  of  den- 
tition. 

pli-dl'-d-pbus,  s.     [Pref.  pHo-,  and  Gr.  A6(|.os 
(lophos)—  a  crest.] 

PalcBont.  :  A  genus  of  Tapiridae,  with  one 
species,  PUolopkiis  imlpiceps,  from  the  London 
Clay. 

"According  to  M.  Gaudry,  the  ancestnn  of  all  the 
rwine  are  the  Hyracotherium  and  Ptiotophui." — 
h'aliace:  Geoff.  Diit,  Anim.,  11.  216. 

pli-O-pi-the'-OUS,  5.     [Pref.  plio-,  and  Lat. 
pitkecus  (q.v.).j 

Palcpont. :  A  genus  of  Catarhine  Monkeys, 
from  the  Miocene  of  Europe.  Itappearsto 
have  affinities  with  the  living  Semuopithecus 
and  the  Anthropoid  Apes. 

pli-O-san'-riis,  s.   [Pref.  pUo-,  and  Gr.  (Tavpo<; 
(sauros)=  a  lizard.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Plcsiosauria  (q.v.), 
allied  to  the  type-genus  in  their  fin-like 
paddles,  but  having  an  enormous  head,  sup- 
ported upon  a  short  neck.  The  teeth  are 
large,  simple,  and  conical.  Six  species  from 
the  Middle,  and  one  from  the  Upper  Oolite. 

plis'-kie,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  mischievous  trick. 

"  I  can  hae  nae  reaaon  to  play  an  il  1  plitki*  t'ye  In  the 
day  o'  your  djatreas,"— .Sco((  .'  Antiqwtry.  ch.  xlL 

2.  A  plight,  a  condition,  a  predicament. 
•plite,  v.t.     [Plight,  v.] 

•  plite,  5.    [Plight,  s.] 

plitt,  s.     [Russ.]     An  instrument  of  torture 
used  in  Russia,  resembling  the  knout. 

pldc,  s.     [Fr,  ]    A  mixture  of  hair  and  tar  for 
covering  a  ship's  bottom. 

plo-ca'-mi-iixn,  s.    (Gr.  ttAokomi?  {plokamis) 
—  a  lock  of  hair.] 

Bo£. :  A  genus  of  Ceramiaceae,  sub-order 
Delesserije  {LindUy)  of  rose-spored  Algals, 
order  Rhodymeniaceae  (Berkeley).  It  has  pin- 
nate fronds  with  pectinate  teeth,  the  spore- 
bearing  threads  in  tufts,  radiating  from  a 
basal  placenta.  Plocamium  coccineuvi  is  very 
common  on  the  British  coasts. 

plo-car'-i-a»  s.    [Mod.  I,at.,  from  Gr.  ttKok^ 

(ploke)  =  a  plaiting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ceramiacese,  order  Sphsero- 
coccese.  Plocaria  tcnax,  P.  Candida,  and  P. 
compressa  are  used  for  food.  P.  (or  Gracilaria) 
Helmiiilhochorton  is  the  Corsican  Moss  (q.v.). 

plo'-^e,    s.     [Gr.    complication,    from    irKeKot 
(plfko)  =  to  weave,  to  plait.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  separated 
or  repeated,  by  way  of  emphasis,  so  .is  not 
only  to  signify  the  individual  thing  denoted 
by  it,  but  also  its  peculiar  attribute  or 
quality  ;  as,  His  u>ije  is  a  wife  indeed. 

pl6-9e-i-d8e,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat    pIoce(us); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 

Oniith. :  Weaver  -  birds,  Weaver  -  finches 
(q.v.);  a  family  of  Passer iformes,  specially 
eltaiaeteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region,  where 
four-fifths  of  the  species  are  found,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  between  the  Oriental 
and  Australian  regions.  Wallace  puts  the 
genera  at  lifty-nine,  and  the  species  at  252. 

•  Pld-9e-i'-n»,  s.  ;>/.      [Mod.  Lat.   ploce(jis); 

Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  FringillidEE,  nearly 
coextensive  with  Ploceidae  (q.v.). 

pl6'-9e-paS'Ser,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  plocf(us),  and 
Lat.  j'OSicr.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ploceidse,  with  four 
species,  from  East  and  South  Africa. 


pld'-9©-ua,  e.  [Gr.  irXoioj  (;)/ofce)  =  anything 
woven  ;  ttAckw  (pleko)  =  to  weave.] 

Ornith.  :  Palm-bird  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Ploceidae  (q.v.),  with  six  species, 
from  West  and  East  Africa  and  the  Oriental 
region,  excluding  the  Philippines.  Bill 
lengthened,  as  long  as  the  head ;  nostrils 
almost  naked ;  wings  moderate  ;  tail  short, 
even;  feet  large  and  thick;  toes  robust; 
claws  strong,  thick,  and  fully  curved. 

plod,  s.     [Ir.  plod,  plodan  ~  a  pool,  a  puddle; 
plod.ach  =  a  puddle  ;  plodaim  =  to  float ;  Gael. 
plod  =  a  clod,  a  pool  ;  plodan  =  a  small  pool.] 
*1.  A  pool,  a  puddle. 

"In  a  foul  ptodde  in  the  Btret«  suththe  me  hym 
dloug."  Robert  of  Oloucetter,  p.  &36. 

2.  A  green  sod.    {Scotch.) 

plod,  v.i.  St.  t.  [Plod,  s.  The  primitive  sense 
is  to  tramp  through  mire  and  wet,  and,  hence, 
to  proceed  painfully  and  laboriously.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  I'-it.  :  To  travel  or  proceed  painfully, 
slowly,  and  laboriously. 

"PaLleuce  is  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  flod," — 
Shaketp. :  ffenry  F.,  li.  I. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  toil,  to  drudge. 

"  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty. 
And  plodded  like  a  mnn  for  working  daya" 

Sh-skefp.      Henry  V..  I.  2. 

2.  To  study  dully,  but  with  steady,  persever- 
ing diligence. 

"  plodding  school-men  they  ore  far  too  low," 

Drayton  :  Edward  IV.  to  Mrt.  Shore. 

B,  Trans. ;  To  trai'el  along  or  pursue  pain- 
fully, slowly,  and  laboriously. 

"  plod  your  way 
O'er  at«p9  of  broken  thrones  and  t«mplea' 

Byron:  CMdc  Harold,  It.  78. 

plod-shoes,  s.  pi.     Thick  shoes,  fit  for 
plodding  through  mud,  wet,  &c. 
"I  ha'n'ta  pair  of  plod-tfioes."    Vanbntffh:  j£$op,  y. 

plod' -dor,  8.  [Eng.  plod,  V.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
p]  )ds  ;  a  dull,  heavy,  laborious,  and  persever- 
ing person. 

"  Small  have  continual  plodderi  ever  won. 
Save  baae  authority  from  others'  books. ' 

Sh'iketp.  :  Lovet  Lubour't  Lott,  L  L 

plod'-ding,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Plod,  v.] 

1.  Working,  labouring,  or  studying,  with 
slow  but  patient  diligence ;  dull,  but  persever- 
ing in  work  or  study. 

2.  Characterized  by  laborious  and  perse- 
vering work. 

"  It  is  a  thorough,  plodding,  comprehensive,  able 
snrvey  of  the  branch  ol  art  of  which  i>  tnftt«." — Brit, 
Quarterly  lieHev.  Ivil  2&i  (1873). 

pldd'-ding-l^,  adv.  [Eng,  plodding ;  -ly.] 
In  a  plodding  manner  ;  with  painful  and  slow 
labour. 

"  Ploddingly  B^A  painfully,  and  often  in  a  stifliDK 
atmoepbere,"— &-7-i6«ffr'i  Mngazine.  March,  1878,  p.  688. 

plomb'-gomme,  s.    [Fr.  plomb  =  lead,  and 
goj)inie  =  gum.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Plumboqummite  (q.v.). 

plom'-bi-er-in,  s.  [From  Plombieres,  a  town 
near  mineral  springs  in  the  Vosges.] 

Chem. :  A  nitrogenous  matter  found  in  the 
conduits  of  eei-tain  mineral  springs  in  France. 
It  is  gelatinous,  colourless,  and  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell.  Insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  acids,  and  is  believed  to  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  coufervse  and  oscillatoriffi. 

pl6m'-bi-er-ite,  s.  [After  Plombieres,  where 
found  ;  sulf.  -iU(Min.).j 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurrlne  in  a  gelatinous 
condition  in  the  brickwork  ol  a  Roman  aque- 
duct. Hardens  in  the  air,  and  becomes  snow- 
white  and  opaque.  An  analysis  yielded ; 
silica,  40'6  ;  alumina,  1'3 ;  lime,  34'1 ;  water, 
23*2  =  QQI,  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
CaOSi02-F2HO. 

plonge,  '  plon'-gee  (g  as  zh),  s.  [Fr. 
plontji-c.  I 

Fort. :  The  declivity  of  the  superior  slope  of 
the  parapet. 

*  plonge,  v.t.    [Pltwge,  v.] 

plook,  s.     [Pluke.]    a  pimple. 

plook'-Jr,  a.  (Eng.  plook  ;  -y.]  Covered  with 
plooks  or  pimples. 


plop,  s.     [From  the  sound.]     A  sovmd  as  of  a 
body  falling  into  water  ;  a  plump. 


plop,  v.i.  [Plop,  5.]  To  fall  or  plump,  as  inSs 
water. 

pldt  (1),  «.  [An  abbreviation  of  complot  (q.v.), 
Cf.  fence  for  defence,  sport  tor  disport,  &c.] 

1.  A  plan,  scheme,  or  strategem,  especially 
a  mischievous  or  treacherous  one ;  a  con- 
spiracy ;  an  intrigue. 

"  Here's  the  plot  on' L"— Ben  Jon*on  :  Atchemiit,  LL 

*  2.  A  share  or  participation  in  a  scheme  or 

conspiracy. 

3.  The  story  of  a  play,  novel,  romance,  or 
poem,  comprising  a  complication  of  incidents, 
which  are  at  last  untolded  by  unexpected 
means ;  the  intrigue. 

"  In  the  construction  of  ptot,  for  exnmple.  In 
fictitious  litemture,  we  should  aim  at  soarrau^ingtba 
incidents  thnt  we  shall  nut  be  able  to  detenuine  of 
any  one  of  them  wbether  It  depends  from  any  one 
other  or  upholds  It,  Iu  this  sense,  of  course,  perfection 
of /*?of  U  really  or  practicully  unattainable,  but  only 
because  it  1b  a  finite  inteUisence  that  constructs." — 
£.  A.  Poe :    iVorkt  (ed.  1864).  il.  197, 

*  4.  Contrivance  ;  ability  to  plot ;  deep 
reach  of  thouglit. 

"  A  man  of  much  plot."  Dereham. 

*  5.  A  scheme,  a  plan  ;  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

"The  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied 
unto  the  IriAb  nation,  as  by  a  purposed  fiol  of  govern- 
ment, but  at  they  could  Insinuate  and  steal  them- 
selves under  the  ftame  i  -•  ■  ■  -  -■ 
Spenter  :  State  <>/  /relan 

*  plot-proof^  a.  Proof  or  secure  against 
]>lots  ;  not  to  be  hurt  by  plots.  (Shakesp.  : 
U'iyiter's  Tale,  ii.  3.) 

plot  (2),  plat,  "  plott.  *  plotte,  s.  [A.8. 
plot  =  a  patch  of  ground.  It  is  the  same  word 
as  pleck  or  pUk  =  a  place  (A.S.  pl(Fc);  pleck  ia 
itself  a  variant  of  platch,  the  older  form  of 
patch  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  plat  or  small  piece  of  ground. 

ronnd."* 
Jurth:  MichatL 

*  2.  A  spot;  a  mark,  a  stain. 

"  Many  foale;>/orr«.*  P.  Plowman,  b.  xlil.  81S. 

3.  A  plan  or  draught  of  a  field,  farm,  estate 
&c.,  surveyed  and  delineated  on  paper. 
'  4.  A  plan. 

"Th"  eternal  Plot,  th'  Idea  fore-coucelv'd." 

Sy/vetter:  Tfie  Cotumne*,  1t^ 

plot  (1),  V.t.  &  i.     [Plot  (1),  $.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  plan,  to  scheme,  to  devisfl^ 
to  contrive  secretly. 

"  This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  p(oHed."         Stioketp.  :  I  Hen.  TI..  It.  4 

B.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  form  schemes  or  plots  against  another, 
or  against  a  state,  government,  or  authority; 
to  conspire, 

"The  earl's  gratitade  would  not  have  been  very 
shining,  had  he  plotted  to  dethrone  a  princess  nho  bad 
delivered  him  from  a  prison.*— H'a/po{«.'  AnecdolM  of 
PniiUing,  voL  1..  ch.  vi, 

2.  To  scheme,  to  plan  ;  to  devise  a  meana. 

"  For  she  had  plotted  to  destroy  them  there." 

Drayton:  ilueriet  of  (fiieen  Margaret, 

plot  (2),  V.i.  [Plot  (2),  a.J  To  make  a  plot  or 
plan  of;  to  lay  down  on  paper  after  a  survey, 
[Plotting.] 

"  Plotted  on  the  scale  of  eight  Incbea  to  the  nautical 
■tn^\&."~Athencttim,  Dec  20,  lS8t. 

pl6t(3>,  r.(.  [Cf.  Gael.  p?ocfafft.=  parboiling.] 
To  siald  ;  to  steep  in  very  hot  water  ;  to  maite 
scalding  hot. 

*  pldt9h,  s.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  blotch  (q.v.X  I 
A  blotch,  a  blemish. 

"It  waa  to  be  abhorred  and  lothed  of  all  menfov 
the  foule  plotchet  of  the  iepne." — Cdal:  Luke  v. 

*  plo-ter'-ej.  «.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  irAwr^p  (pldter) 

=  a  sailor.] 

Entom. :  A  snb-tribe  of  Land  Bugs,  (Geo* 
cores),  with  a  boat-like  body  and  very  long 
legs.  They  run  about  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Claws  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
last  joint  of  the  tarsi.  Now  often  made  a 
family,  type  Gerris  (q.v.).  By  them  the  transi- 
tion is  made  from  the  Land  to  the  Water-bugs. 

*  plot'-ful,  a.      (Eng.  plot  (1),  s.,  and  fulL] 

Full  of  plots. 

plo-tin'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  Plotin(vs):  -ian.] 
Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  doctrine* 
of  the  Plotinists  (q.v.). 

"  Creuzer  condenses  his  summar)-  of  the  Plotinian 
doctrine  into  three  thesea." — McVlintock  A  Strong: 
Encyc   Bib.  Lit..  vliL  2a6. 

Plo'-tin-ist. ».    [See  def.] 

Philosophy,    dtc.   (PL):    The    followers    of 


i 


Ute,  f&t.  fiire,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt; 
«r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  flill ;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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Plotirms  (A.D.  204-74),  the  most  noted  teacher 
of  Kewer  Platonism,  wliich  he  tauchtat  Rome 
fur  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  He  con- 
Biil'  ]  'cltliehurimii  soul  an  emanation  from  tlie 
Deity,  to  whom,  after  a  virtuous  life  on  eiirtli, 
it  was  r.united  ;  souls  unllttca  for  such  um^n 
were  to  p:iss  through  other  puriftcatory  exist- 
ences, either  once  more  as  men,  or  as  animals 
or  I'hints. 

pli-to  Bi-na,  ».  pi.  IMod.  Lat.  ptotosC"); 
Lat.  ueut.  pi.  adj.  suff.    inn.) 

Ichtlni. :  A  p-oup  of  Silurids  (q.v.),  with 
four  genera :  VIotosus  (q.v),  Co|.ido-Iaiiis, 
and  Cni.lo'^lauis,  from  Australia ;  and  Chaca, 
from  tlie  West  Indies. 

pl6-td-8US,  S.      [PLOTtlS.) 

Idtlhii.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  (rroup 
Ploto-siim.  A  shoit  doisal  in  front,  with  a 
puneeiit  spine;  a  second  long  dorsal  coalesces 
with  Ihe  ciUKlal  ami  anal.  Barbels  eight  or 
ten  ;  cleft  of  mouth  transverse ;  veutrals 
many-raved,  head  depressed;  body  elongiite. 
Three  species  known,  from  the  bracliish 
waters  of  the  Indian  Occin  ;  they  enter  the 
Bea  freely.  Plolosus  anginllarU  is  a  common 
Indi:in  lish. 

Dl5f -ter,  s.  [Eng.  rM  d).  ''■  '•  •""•1  O"*  "■''° 
plot.s  or  scheines  ;  a  contriver,  a  conspirator, 
a  eeheiner. 

"  Why,  »ant.  would  yoo  have  thought  Mr.  Sad  a 
plolltr  I  —hUlijretB :  Farlon't  HVddiii?.  T.  2. 

plof-ter,  plont-er,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from 
plod  (q.v.).]     To  plod,  to  wade,  to  tramp. 

"  MlM'B  I>ony  .  .  .  h"  ptoltered  through.  ra!?ht  o'er 
Into  t  mfiidow."— if.  Broiui:  Wuthertng  lUighti, 
ch.  Ix. 

plot-tie, s.    1Plot(3),  ti.)    A  sort  of  mulled 

wine,     {iivjtdi.) 
plot  -ting,  vr.  far.  &  s.     [Plot  (2),  e.) 

A.  .4  s  pr.  for.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Ai  substantive  : 

SuTV. :  The  art  of  describing  or  laying  down 
on  paper,  &c.,  the  several  angles  and  lines  of 
a  tract  of  ground  surveyed  by  a  theodolite  or 
like  iustruinont,  or  a  chain. 

plottlng-scale,  s. 

Snrv. :  A  mathematical  Instrument  used  in 
plotting  ground,  usually  of  box-wood,  some- 
fcmes  of  brass,  ivory,  or  silver,  either  a  foot  or 
•  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  broad.  It  consists  of  two  scales  of 
tineqnal  lengths  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  longer  scale  contains  a  slit,  or  dovetail 
groove,  ne.arly  ita  whole  length,  in  which 
slides  a  button  carrying  tlie  cross  scale. 

plo'  tu8,  s.      [Or.  ir^cuTo!    (p;o««)  =  sailing, 
floating  ;  irAuio  ())loii)  =  to  sf.il.l 

OmitK. :  Darter,  Snake-neck  ;  a  genus  of 
Pelecanida;.  with  four  species,  from  the  tropi- 
cal and  southern  temperate  parts  of  buth 
hemispheres.  Bill  quite  straight,  longer  than 
head  terminating  in  a  very  sharp  jioint ;  face 
and  throat  nakeil ;  nostrils  linear;  feet  short 
and  robust ;  Uil  very  long,  the  feathers  stitf 
aiul  elastic. 

plough  ('.rf  silent),  -ploh,  -plou,  'plouh, 

pldvlr.  •  plowe,  ■  ploughe,  ».  [Icel.  j./.'.;/r 
=:a  plough;  cog.  with  tiw .  Jilorl :  Dan.  jilui;; 
O.  Fries,  ploch;  (icr.  pP'tl :  O.  II.  Ger.  plturt: 
Litli.  pludas:  Russ.  plv(ie.  Ploh  occurs  in 
A.S.  ill  Ihe  sense  of  plough-land,  but  the  true 
A.8.  word  for  plough  is  sulk.] 

I.  Orilinury  iMnijuage: 

1.  Littrally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

•(2)  Plough-land,  aralilclaml. 

••  Ne  plot  DO  j>t«h."~A.A  UerliitomM,  III.  488. 

(3)  Ploughed  laud  ;  laud  in  cultivation  with 
the  plough. 

"Tlie  duity  i-l'»«{?Aj on  the  hill  camed  houiula  to 
look  V'  tliulr  hunUiiiien  to  carry  on  the  bu»lue«  for 
Uioiii. '■-«<J.i.  April  1.  1«». 

•  (4)  A  hlile  or  carucatc  of  land. 

••  Johaii  inyii  oldctt«  "oiib  •liall'"  have  ptoioet  fyvo." 
C<,ht  rtli-o/t;ninfli/n. 

'  2.  Fin. :  Tillage,  cultivation,  agriculture, 
husbandry. 

II.  TvchiiicaUy: 

1  Afirii: :  An  Implement  for  making  a 
furrow  in  land,  the  o\.jecl  being  to  atlr  the 
soil,  make  a  lied  for  seed,  cover  seed,  hill  up 
earlli  lo  crops,  lay  out  lines  for  planting  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  for  other  purposes,  accor<llng 


to  construction.  It  may  be  drawn  either  by 
animal  or  by  steam  power.  Ploughs  drawn 
by  animal  jiower,  i.e.  by  horses  or  oxen,  are 
divide<l  into  swing-ploughs  and  wheel-ploughs, 
the  former  being  without  wheels.  The  wheel- 
plough  has  a  forward  carriage  to  regulate  the 
depth  of  furrow,  one  wheel  running  on  the 
laud  and  the  other  in  the  furrow.  Besides  these 
there  are  also  ploughs  for  special  purposes  : 
as.  subsoil  ploughs,  draiiiing-ploughs,  &c.  A 
balauce-ploiigh  is  one  in  which  two  sets  of 
plough  bodies  and  coulters  are  attached  to  an 
irim  frame,  moving  on  a  fulcrum,  one  set  at 
either  extremity,  and  pointing  dillerent  ways. 
Bv  this  arrangeiiieut  the  balance-plough  can 
bo  used  without  turning.  Balance-ploughs 
are  used  in  steam  ploughing.  [Gano-plouou.J 
H  For  other  varieties,  as  double -furrow- 
plough,  do-uble-mmiUllioard-plough,  ice-plough, 
Uirnwrtsl-plough,  and  steam-plough,  see  under 
the  several  heads. 

2.  ISookbin/I. :  An  implement  for  cutting 
and  smoothing  the  edges  of  books.  It  con- 
sists of  two  cheeks  connected  together  by 
two  guides  and  a  screw  pa.ssing  through  both 
cheeks  In  one  of  the  cheeks  is  fixed  a  cut- 
ting-blade. It  is  worked  by  hand  with  a 
backward  and  forward  motion. 

3.  IKfrni.  ;  An  instrument  for  cutting  the 
flushing  parts  of  the  pile  or  nap  of  fustian. 

4.  tfooil-imrk :  A  grooving-plane  in  which 
the  adjusUiblo  fence  is  secured  to  two  trans- 
verse stems  which  pass  through  the  stock  of 
the  plane,  and  are  .secured  by  wedges  or 
screws.  It  is  fitted  with  eight  irons  of  various 
sizes,  and  is  used  in  making  grooves  in  door- 
stiles  to  receive  the  panel,  and  for  similar 
purposes. 

H  The  Plough : 

Astron. :  Charles's  Wain ;  the  prominent 
seven  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear. 

H  To  put  one's  hand  to  the  ploxigk:  To  begin 
or  set  about  a  task  or  undertaking.  {Fig.)  The 
allusion  is  to  Luke  ix.  62. 

*  plough-alms,  s.  A  penny  formerly 
p«d  by  every  ploughland  to  the  church. 

plough-beam,  s.  That  portion  of  the 
fnuiie  to  which  the  standard  is  attached  and 
to  whose  forward  end  the  draft  is  applied. 

"  plough  -bote,  s.  Wood  or  timber  allowed 
to  a  teiiaut  for  the  repair  of  instruments  of 
husbandry. 

"A  right  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  wood  for 
house-bute.  ploU'jh.bot«,  &c" —BUichltorta :  Cominitiit  , 
hk-  lit.,  ch.  8. 

plough-clovls,  ».  The  stirrup -shaped 
piece  ou  the  nose  of  a  plough-beam,  having 
three  loops,  in  either  of  which  the  open  ring 
of  the  double-tree  may  be  placed,  according  to 
the  depth  of  furrow  desired. 

plough  gang,  plough -gato,  s.     .\s 

much  land  a.-,  .an  be  ,-uUivalcii  by  one  plough 
in  the  year.  It  has  been  variously  estimated, 
from  th  irteen  acres  (Scotch).  As  now  regulated 
by  various  statutes  for  the  conversion  of 
statute  labour,  it  is  held  to  mean  fifty  acres 
(Scotch)  or  £70  of  rental. 

plough-hale,  s.  The  handle  of  a  plough. 
lIUi.E,  v.] 

plough  head,  «.    The  clevis  of  a  plough. 

plough-iron, '.  The  coulter  of  a  plough, 
mlth's  note  for  ehoclng.  and 


-.sfiuki-tp.  :  2  tlniiry  /I".,  y.  L 
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,,/„r.v;.. 
plough  land,  "  plow-lond, «. 

1.  Land  under  the  plough  or  lit  for  tillage  ; 
arable  land,  iiloiighed  land. 

•  2.  As  much  land  as  may  be  ploughed  with 
a  single  plough  in  a  day. 

••/VoWoiiJ.  that  a  plow  may  lyU«  on  a  day."— 
Prompt.  Parr. 

•  3.  As  much  land  as  a  team  of  oxen  can 
plough  in  a  year ;  a  hide  or  carucatc  of  land. 

"In  thU  iKwk  aro  entorwl  the  names  of  the  ii.iui..ni 
or  lnli»l.lto.l  t.,wiiiilill».  the  nuinlior  ot  ..lonU  ■  '.o..li 
that  each  conl«li...  and  the  i.uuiUT  of  the  Inliahl- 
tAnt»,"-;/ul«     ''"».  "/  .Vinklnd. 

•  plough  moat,  •  plow  meat. «.    Food 

niaik   of   corn,   as   dlslinguished   from   llesh, 
eggs,  milk,  kc. 
plough-moll, «.  A  small  wooden  hammer 

or  mallet  atl.i.hed  to  Ihe  plough. 

Plough  Monday,  «  The  Jlondny  after 
Twillth  day,  or  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
holidays,  on  which  the  nlouKlimcn  used  to  re- 
Slime  their  wcirk.     On  this  day  they  used  also 


to  draw  a  plough  from  door  to  door,  and  ask 
for  money  to  buy  drink. 

"Flmvh  jrCTKfu»ne«taft«rthatthet«e)ltlJe  Upatt, 
BldToot  with  the  plough."     Tmitr:  //u«t<iiulr|r. 

plough-paddle,  s.    [Plouoh-sta>t.1 
plough  point,  s.    A  detachable  share  at 
the  extreme  triuil  end  of  the   plough-body, 
forming  an  ajiex  to  the  junction  of  the  mould- 
board,  sole,  and  landside. 

plough-Shoe,  s.  A  block  of  wood  fitted 
under  a  plouglisliare  to  prevent  it  from  pene- 
trating the  soil. 

•  plough-Silver,  s.  Money  foimerly  paid 
by  some  tenants  in  lieu  of  service  to  plough 
the  lord's  land. 

plough-sock,  <i.   A  ploughshare.  (Scotch.) 
plough-Staff,  plough  paddle,  ». 

1.  A  paddle  to  clean  the  coulter  and  share 
of  a  plough  from  weeds  or  earth  ;  a  petlle. 

2.  A  plough-handle. 

•  plough  Star,    •  plow-star,  «.    The 

Bearward,  Arcturus  (q.v.). 

"Thee,  Wow-^rar.  eke  Arctnre." 

Stonj/hurtt:  ViryU  ;  .A'neftt  IIL  Ua 

•  plough-Start,  •  plough-stert, ».    A 

plough-handle. 

plough-stuff,'.  Curved  wood,  generally 
a.sh,  ii^e.l  f.ir  ].l"u.;lis. 

•  plough-swain,  •  plow-swain,  s.    A 

ploughman. 
plough-tail,  ».     That  part  of  a  plough 

which  the  ploughman  holds. 
plough-tree,  s.     A  plough-h.andle. 
"  I  hct.l  my  ptou'ifi-rree  jmt  the  aama"— flfae*m<«'« .- 
torna  D.'itte.  ch.  Iixlv. 

plough  truck,  s.    A  riding  attachment 

to  a  plough, 
t  plough-'witohers,   s.  pi.     Tlie  name 

given  t<i  tlie  mummers  in  Huutiiigdonshire. 
"One  of  thep!iiu.ih.wilcUrri,  often  wore acow'e  akin." 
— A'ofM  i  thrift.  Jan.  so.  IPSd.  1>.  86. 

t  plough-Witching, .«.  The  performance 
of  the  plough-witchers  (q.v.). 

"The  mummere  are  called  ploUBh.wltchera.  and 
their  ceremony  ptough-witcliing:  —A'otet  i  (iuerut. 
May  19.  18r.o,  p.  S81. 

plough-wright,  •  plow-'wrlte,  s.     A 

mechanic  who  makes  and  repairs  ploughs,  4c 

plo&gh  ('ih  silent)  (1).  pl6^,  •  plowe,  v.t.  tL  i. 
(PLOi-r.H,  s.  ;  Uut.  ploeghen;  Ger.  pfiugen; 
Sw.  ploga.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.  :  To  till  or  turn  up  with  a  plough,  In 
order  to  sow  seed. 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  To  furrow ;  to  cut  or  run  through,  as  a 
plough  through  laud. 

"  And  he  anil  Ills  eight  hundred  _ 
Shall  ploifjh  the  wave  no  more. 

Cuwprr ;  Lou  qfthti  Itot/M  a»9Tg9. 

2.  To  form  as  furrows  ;  to  furrow. 

•'Tliose  furrowK  which  the  burning  share 
Of  Sorrow  PI01117A4  untimely  there." 

Bi/ron :  Pariiina,  XX. 

B.  7n(rari5ifite  : 

I  Lit. :  To  till  or  tura  up  the  soil  with  a 
plough.    (Dryden  :  Virgil :  Ueorgic  ii.  282.) 

•  2.    Fig.  :  I'o  prepare  the  soil  or  bed  for 

anvthing. 

"Rebellion,  Iniolence,  eeilltKiQ 
Weoaraelvet.  have  ;<fou7A'd  for." 

shiikeip. ;  Corl9lanu».  lit  L 

II  (1)  To  plough  in :  To  cover  by  ploughing: 
as,  To  plough  in  wheat. 

(2)  To  plough  up  or  out :  To  uncover  or  bring 
to  the  surface  by  ploughing. 

"Another  of  a  du.ky  colour,  nmr  Mjck:  there 
are  ol  thcee  frequently  pton'jhM  up  lu  the  lleldi  ul 
Wolden."— H'oodiAird  .-  On  Pouiti. 

Dl^ilKh  (gh  silent),  (2),  f.t.  [A  coirupt.  ol 
iidKvt  (q  V.).")  To  reject  as  a  candidaU'  at  nu 
cxaiiiliiation  for  a  degree;  to  pluck,  (t'liir. 
slang.) 

"Thene  two  i>roml>lngii|>eelnieiu  were  nol(Joi4»»«l. 
— //rtren  to  Homt  (IBT'l.  |».  flS. 

•  pl<jagh'-a  ble  (gh  silent),  n.  (Eng.  pluug)i  ; 
-atilr.]  Capahlu  of  being  ploughed  ;  Ut  to  be 
ploughed  ;  arable. 

Pl^gh-b6^  (gh  silent),  «.  IBng.  plough, 
ami"."/.]  A  boy  who  follows  or  drives  a  team 
in  phuighlng;  a  country  boy;  hence,  an  Ignor- 
ant, coarse  boy. 
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plov-sh'-er  i^h  silent),  pl6^-er,  «.    [Eng. 

ptou'ih,   v.;  -f.r.]     One  wlio  ploughs    land;    a 
cultivator,  a  plniiglmiaii. 

"Now  I  bIhiH  t«l  vou  who  be  the  plotters."— Lati- 
mer :  Sermon  o/  the  I'low. 

tAou^h'-maJi  {'jh   silent),  plow'-man*   s. 

liOiij,'.  pluriii'h,  v.,  ami  man..\    One  wlio  piuilglis; 

one'who  hwids  or  gui^les  a  plough;  a  larm- 

lalMMiriT    who    is,   or   may  be,  engaged    lor 

plongliing. 

"Nu  DfvoiiBliIre  ploughman  or  Cornish  miner  who 
hat)  tJtUeii  nniifi  t>>  ilefeiid  hia  wife  Hiid  cbijdreu 
fty^tiiist  luiirville ."— .l/acfjtii'uy ;  Utst.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

ploughman's  spikenard,  s. 

Hot.  :  Inula  Cunyza,  a  pubescent  plant,  with 
ov;ite-!ance<)lite  leaves,  and  liranchL^il  corymhs 
of  yellcw  flowers.  Frequent  on  chalky  or 
clayey  soils. 

ploiigli'-share,  pltf^'-share,  •  plowh- 
scliare.  s.  [Eng.  plough^  s.,  and  s/tare  = 
shear  (q.v.).] 

A<jru:uUare  : 

1.  The  portion  of  a  plough  which  cuts  the 
slice  loose  heluw. 

"With  Uiy  rude  plou(fJuihare.  Death,  turn  up  (he  sod." 
Longfellow:  Ood's  Acre. 

2.  A  triangular  or  lieart-sliaped  blade  on  a 
stiovel- plough  to  turn  the  earth  over;  and 
used  in  tending  cnij's  to  throw  the  earth  up 
to  the  stems  of  the  plants.   [Shovel-plough.] 

ploughshare-bone,  s. 

Compor.  Anat.  :  Along,  slender  bone,  shaped 
like  a  plnnghshare,  consisting  of  two  or  nmre 
of  thei-auilal  veitebrse  of  birds  nnchvlosed  into 
a  single  mass.  It  supports  the  quill  feathers 
of  the  tail. 

•  ploU-sioc'-ra-^y,  s.  [Gr.  rr\ova-io<;  (phu- 
sios)=:-A  wt-altiiy  pel. sun,  and  Kparcw  (kratco) 
=  to  rule.] 

1.  Government  by  the  wealthy  classes  ; 
plut  >cracy. 

2.  People  of  great  wealth  and  influence. 

"  Trea^iiiu  ngiiiiiat  tlie  ptunuaerary . "—Sidney  Smith: 
Esinysfrom  Ldinburgh  lirView.     (iTet.) 

plont-er,  v.i,     [Plotter,  v.] 

plout'-net.  pout'-net,  s.  [Eng.  po«((2),  s., 
an'l  net.]  A  .small.  stocUing-sliaped  river  net 
attached  to  two  poles. 

pl6v'-er,  s.  (O.  Pr.  "plovier  (Fr.  pUivhr)  = 
lit.  tlie  rain-bird  ;  fnniied  as  if  from  a  I.at. 
pluviariiis :  frnm  plnrla  =  rain;  so  called 
because  these  birds  are  said  to  be  most  seen 
and  can^^ht  in  a  raiuy  season;  Dut.  plcvier; 
Itiil.  pioiere.] 

1,  Literaily  £  Ornithology: 

(l)Sing.:  The  common  English  name  of  seve- 
ral wading  birds  ;  spec,  the  Golden,  Yellow, 
or  Green  Plover,  Chanvli-ius  plnvialis.  In  win- 
ter the  old  male  has  all  the  npper  parts  sooty- 
blaclc,  with  large  golden-yellow  spots  on  the 
niar;^in  of  the  backs  of  the  feathers,  the  sides 
of  tlie  head,  neck,  and  breast  with  a-shy-brown 
and  yellowisli  spots,  the  throat  and  lower 
parts  white,  the  quills  black.  The  summer 
plumage  of  the  upper  jaris  deeji  black,  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  neck  pnre  white,  witli 
great  btaek  and  yellow  spots.  Lower  parts 
mostly  deep  black.  Len*,'tli  about  ten  inches. 
Common  in  Europe  and  vigitsthe  United  States 
Its  netiit,  in  a  d^ptes^iun  of  the  ground,  is  made 
of  a  few  dry  fibres  and  stems  of  grass ;  the 
efgs,  whicii  are  highly  ebteemed  as  debcacies, 
are  four  in  number,  cream  yellow  or  oil-green, 
with  large  lilotches  of  umber-lirown.  America 
has  seveial  species  of  Plovers,  of  whieh  the 
Kildeer  Plover  is  abundant  in  the  west.  The 
Green  Plover,  or  Lapwing,  is  another  common 

species.         [  RlNG-PLOVEtt,     SliLATAKOLA,    STILT, 
HlMANTOPlN^.] 

(2)  PL  .  The  Charudriidas  (q.V-X 

*  2.  Fig. .  A  loose  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 

"Here  win  be  Zekicl  Edftworth.  ami  three  or  fonr 
oth  r  f;'>"'"ts  :vt  iiiplit.  mm  I  b.i  neither  f^'fi-r  nur 
qiriil  inT  thvia'—ffen  Jonson ■  linrrhnlotnew Fnir.  iv.  5. 

plover's  page,  s.  The  Dunlin,  so  called 
from  henig  otten  seen  in  company  with  the 
jdover. 

pl6^,  s.  &  V.    [Plouoh,  5.  &  r.] 

"  plowk,  '  plowke,  s.    [Pluke,  ».] 

•  plowked,  '  plowk -ky,  '  plow-kyd,  a. 

[Eng.  ;i'oirfc  ,'  -ed,  -y.\     Covered  or  marked  with 
pimples. 

"  He  waxps  p^oit^cky  and  brekes  oute." — J/.S.  Lincoln, 
Med.,  fu.  V)\. 


plo^,  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  employ  (q.v.).]  Em- 
ployment ;  a  harmless  frolic;  a  merry  meeting. 
{scotch.) 

"Twa  unlucky  red-coatfl  were  np  for  blnck-Qshlug, 
omouiesiLCtm  i^oif."— Scott :   Wavcrley,  ch.  liir. 

ploy-6  (as  plwa-ye),  a.    [O.  Fr.,  pa.  par. 

of  ;'/D^er  =  to  bend,  to  ply  (q.V.Xj 
Her. :  Bowed  and  bent. 

plu'-che-a,  s.   [Named  after  Fluche,  a  French 

abbe.  ] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  PlucheineEe, 

plu-che-i'-ne-ae,  s.  p?.  [Mod.  Lat.  pliiche(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -inece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  As- 
teroidew. 

pliick,  *plocke,  *  plnklce,  v.t  [A.S.  pJuc- 
cirni;  cogn.  with  Dut  plul.ken ;  lce\.  plol.la, 
plulka :  Dan.  plukke ;  Sw.  ploclca;  Ger, 
pjliicken.] 

1.  To  gather,  to  pick,  to  cull. 

"And  wnite  the  solitary  day 
In  }<lucktng  from  yon  Uu  the  reed." 

Scijtt :  Marmion,  i.    (Introd.) 

2.  To  pull  with  force  ;  to  tug.  to  twitch. 

"As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve."* 

S'lakcs/i. :  Julius  Caitur.  L  2. 

3.  To  pull  off  with  force ;  to  tear  off",  as 
clothes. 

"Pluckn-n&y  his  cropwlth  hie  feathers,  "—Ltffftt.  L16. 
i.  To  strip  of  featlier*. 

"Since  I  pluctt  ge«Be  ...  I  knew  not  what 't  was 
to  be  l)eiitfn.'—iA<( *('«;*.  ,■  Merrj/  Wivea  oS  ir('«i«or.  v.  L 

•  3.  To  talte  away,  to  remove. 

"  To  p'^uck  all  fears  out  of  you.* 

Sitaktsp. :  3!<:t!tiirrf:r  Jteaturt,  It.  t 

•  6.  To  di-aw,  to  receive,  to  oVitaio,  to 
derive.     (Shakcsp. :  Henry  I'.,  iv.  Clior.) 

7.  To  reject,  as  a  candidate  in  an  examina- 
tion for  degrees,  Ac,  as  not  coming  up  to  the 
required  standard. 

"  He  went  to  college,  and  be  got  plHdted."— C. 
Bronte:  June  Egrr,  ch.  X. 

^  When  degrees  are  conferred,  the  name  of 
each  person  is  read  out  before  he  is  jire- 
sented  to  the  Vice-Cliancellor.  The  proctor 
used  at  one  time  to  walk  once  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  any  one  who  objected  to  the 
degi-et-  being  conferred  might  signify  his  dis- 
sent by  phickiiig  or  twitching  the  proctor's 
gown.  This  was  occasionally  done  by  trades- 
men to  whom  the  candidate  was  in  debt. 
This  method  of  objecting  to  a  candidate  has 
long  gone  out  of  use,  and  the  term  '*  plucked" 
is  confined  to  a  person  who  lias  failed  to 
satisfy  the  examiners. 

If  •  1.  To  pluck  of:  To  descend  in  rank  or 
title  ;  to  lower  one's  self. 

2.  To  jduck  up: 

(1)  Trans.:  To  tear  up  by  the  roots;  to 
eradicate,  to  exterminate. 

•  (2)  Intrans. :  To  pluck  up  courage  or  spirits. 

"  Ptuvk  up.  my  heart."        Slmkeip  :  Much  Ado,  t.  L 

3.  To  I'hivk  Up  a  heart  or  spirit :  To  take  or 
resume  couiage. 

"  Pluck  up  thy  spirits." 
ffuiketp. :  Taming  of  th«  Shrrw,  iv.  a 

pluck  (1),  «.     [Pluck,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  plucking ;  a  pull,  a  draw. 

"  Industrious  Moll,  with  iiiniiv  a  fluck, 
Uuwiuga  tlie  pIutD:t;,-e  of  e-i^h  dutl;." 

f^mart :  An  InvilaUon  to  ilrs.  Tffler. 

2.  The  heart,  lights,  and  liver  of  an  animal. 

3.  Courage,  spirit,  endurance,  resolution. 

'■  If  there's  the  phick  of  a  man  amoiic  you  three, 
you'll  help  me."— /^icArru  ,   Oliver  Twint.  ch,  1. 

4.  The  act  of  plucking  ;  the  state  of  being 
plucked  for  an  examination. 

"To  avoid  the  di^rice  ftiid  hUidranceof  ap/wc/.-,"— 
Farrar  :  Julian  Home,  ch.  xxvi. 

5.  A  two-iironged  dung-drag. 

pluck-penny»  s.    A  game. 

pluck  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gael.  & 
Jr.  ploc,  pine  =  a  block,  a  lump.]  A  fish, 
the  same  as  Koble,  s.  (q.v.). 

pliif^ked,  a.  [Eng.  jiZtc/.  (l),  s.;  -rrf.]  Having 
pluck,  courage,  orendnrame.  (Used  in  com- 
position as  \vc\\-pliickc<l,  \t:i'\-phirkeil,  &c.) 

"  You  are  a  good-plucked  felluw.' — Thackeray:  JVew- 
come!:,  ch.  lix. 

pluck'-er,  s.    [Eng.  pluck,  v, ;  -er.] 

1,  Onl.  tang.  ;  One  who  or  that  which 
plucks  or  pulls.  (R.  Drowning :  SordeUo,hk.  i.) 

2.  IVorsted  Manvf. :  A  mnchtne  for  straight- 
ening or  cleaning  long  wool  to  render  it  fit  for 
coml'ing. 


plUCk-l-ly,  odv.  [Eng.  plucky;  -ly.}  In  a 
plnrky  or  courageous  manner;  with  pluck  or 
spirit. 

"The  two  coDBtables  wbo  behavad  m  plucJtUy.'— 

Echo.  Sept.  6.  1»85. 

*  pluck-less,  a.     [Eng.  pluck  (1),  s. ;  4em,] 

Destitute  of  pluck,  timid,  faint  hearted. 

pluck'-y,  a.    [Eng.  pluck  (1),  s.  ;  -y.} 

L  Having  pluck,  courage,  or  spirit ;  oouv- 

geous. 

"  If  you're  plucky,  and  not  over  robject  to  fright." 

Jiarham:  Ingoldsby  Legends  ;  Smu-jj'er's  Leap, 

2-  Characterized  by  pluck  orspiiit;  sjiirit^d 

"One  o(  the  plitcki>st  races  ever  entered  uiKm,'— 
Daili/  Telegraph.  Sept  11,  1865. 

pliifi^  V.t.  [Onomatopoeticl  To  throw  or 
jmtf  out  smoke  in  quick  whifls;  to  throw 
out  hair  powder  in  dressing  the  hair;  to  set 
fire  to  gunpowder.    {Scotch.) 

pluft;  8.    [Fluff,  p.] 

1.  A  pntf,  as  of  smoke ;  a  small  qonntity  of 

gunpowder  set  on  fire. 

2.  A  hair-dresser's  powder-puff.    {Scotch.) 

pliif '-i;y,  a.  [Fluff.]  Fluflfy,  flabby,  puffed  up. 

plug,  "plugge,  8.  [O.  Dut  phigge=&  plug, 
pluggeii  —  to  plug ;  Dut.  plug  =  a  |»eg,  a  bung  ; 
Sw.  plngg  =  a  plug  ;  Dan.  pldk=.  a  iieg;  Ger. 
pflock=-&  plug,  a  peg;  all  from  the  Celtic: 
Irish  ploc,  pine  =  a  plug,  a  stopper,  a  bung; 
Gael.  ploc=^  a  cluli,  a  block,  a  plug;  Wet  ploc 
—  a  block,  a  plug.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance  used 
to  plug  or  stop  a  hole  ;  a  stopple, 

2.  A  plng-hat.    {Amer,) 

3.  As  much  tobacco  as  is  put  into  the 
moutli  at  a  time  t<)  chew  ;  a  quid  of  tobacco. 

"In  IxjttMug  whie.  fill  yuur  month  full  of  curks, 
together  ^litli  a  t.'<i-ge  plug  of  tobitceo." — Swift:  In. 
ttrucUons  to  Serraiits. 

4.  A  flat,  oblong  cake  of  pressed  tobacco 
moistened  with  molasses.     {Amer.) 

"These  manufactures  are  chlofly  plug  and  twist 
tolmci-o.  'Strribnerg  ilagazine,  July,  18;7,  Jh  809. 

IL   Technically : 

1.  Build.  :  A  block  of  wood  let  into  a  wall 
of  biick  or  masonry,  to  atloi-d  a  hold  for  nails 
in  fixing  the  interior  finishing. 

2.  Dentistry :  Filling  for  a  carious  tooth. 

3.  Die-sinking :  A  cylindrical  piece  of  soft 
steel,  whose  end  is  turned  to  lit  into  a  matrix. 
The  indented  (intaglio)  design  of  liie  matrix  is 
transferred  to  the  end  of  the  plug  when  the 
two  are  pressed  forcibly  together.  The  jdug 
having  tlie  design  in  relit  f  (eanieo)  is  then 
hardened  and  becomes  a  puneli,  whicii  ia  used 
to  impress  tlie  faces  of  dies  for  coining. 

4.  Hydraul.-eng. :  A  cap  closing  the  top  or 
end  of  a  branch-pipe  leading  from  the  main 
below  the  ]>avemeut,  and  terminating  at  a 
point  readily  reached  for  the  attachment  of 
hose.    A  fire-plug  (q.v.). 

5.  Masonry  :  A  dowel  or  cramp. 

G.  Mining:  An  iron  core  used  iu  blasting. 

7.  ^'autical: 

(1)  A  conical  piece  of  wood  used  to  stop  the 
hawsc-lioles  when  the  cnMes  are  unbent. 

(2)  A  bh>ck  to  stojt  a  hoU^  made  by  a  cannon- 
ball  in  a  ship. 

(3)  A  stojtper  for  the  hole  in  a  boat-bottom. 

8.  Ord}ui7ic€: 

*  (1)  The  wooden  stopper  in  the  vent  of  a 
petard. 

(2)  A  small  tompion  in  thu  muzzle  of  a 
niusket-Uiirel. 

(3)  The  nipple  of  a  gun. 

9.  Rail. -eng. :  A  wedgc-piu  driven  between 
a  rail  and  its  chair. 

10.  Steam-en g. :  A  fusible  plug  (q.v.). 

11.  Stone-jvorking  (PL):  Inverted  wedgea 
with  round  tracks  jlaced  in  a  hole  whicli  lias 
been  jumped  in  a  rock  ;  a  feather  or  tapeicd 
weilge,  being  driven  between  the  plugs,  reuda 
the  rock. 

^  Plug  aiuf  feather : 

Stone-u-orking:  The  act  or  process  of  rend- 
ing stones  by  means  of  a  feather  or  wedge. 
[Plug,  s.,  II.  11.] 

ping  centre -bit,  s.  A  bit  having  a 
cylinder  instead  of  a  p.>iut,  so  as  to  lit  witliin 
the  hole  around  which  a  couuter«ink  or  en* 
lar-'cnient  is  to  l>e  made. 


f&te.  fit.  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wQlf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


plug— plumbelne 
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ping  bat,  «.  A  tall  hat.  a  beaver  liat. 
(J  mar.) 

plug-rod,  » 

Stevnu-engine  : 

1.  A  roU  ;itta.  hed  to  the  working-beam  of  a 
cnnd.nsm„-eiit;inc  fi.r  the  jiuii'osi;  of  ilnving 
tl.i'  W(>rkiii;;-K.ar  of  llie  valves.  Sometliuea 
calUd  tlie  iilim-tree. 

2.  The  air-pump  rod. 
plug-tap,  5.    A  master-tap  (q.T.). 
plug-tree.  a.    (Puuo-.iod,  1.) 
plug-valve,  s.    A  tavcring  valve  fitting 

Into  a  seat  like  a  faucet. 

plug.  •  plug3e,  o.r.   (Pldo,  s.l   To  stop  with 

a  v^ag;  to  iii.ke  tiglit  l>y  st"Pi>iog  a  hole  in. 
"InfliwkB  i>fu!J"-U  *ith  oottoo-wooL**— ftiWlf  r#?«- 

pluz'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  plug,  v. ;  -er.l  One  who 
CI  lliat  whieh  I'liiiis;  specif.,  a  ilenti.st's  in- 
stniiiieiit  for  parking- lllliiif;  material  into  an 
exeavau^  hole  iu  a  carious  touLb. 

plug'-glng,  ;"•.  jiar.,  a.,  &  s.    (Pluo.  v.] 

A.  .<:  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  vcib). 
C.  As  substanlive : 

1.  The  act  of  stopping  with  a  ping. 

2.  Pins  driven  into  the  joints  of  hrick  or 
■tone  walls  to  reieive  tlie  nails  whereby 
tuttens  are  fastened  to  the  walls. 

T  Plugging  the  nostril  is  n  temporary  re- 
medy ij  some  extreme  rases  of  EjiistaxisCq.v.). 

plugging-forccps,  s.  A  dentist's  in- 
Blninient  used  in  eonipres^ing  liUiug  into  an 
excavated  hole  in  a  eaiious  tooth. 

plJke,  ».    [Gael,  plttcati.']    A  pimple. 

plu  Ue-net-i-a,  s.  (Numed  by  Plnmier after 
Leonard  PluUenet,  an  English  botanist.) 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Acilypheie.  Climbers, 
Willi  woody  stems,  alternalc  cordate  leiives, 
and  fonr-celled  ovarv.  Fhil:tn'tia  mriiicnlala 
ia  enltivatel  in  Amboyna  for  its  leaves, 
wliich  are  used  as  a  potherb. 

pifim,  •  plom.  •  plomme,  '  plonme. 
•  plowme,  *  plumb,  plumme,  s.  i  a. 

lA.b.  ;.iii"ie  =  a  ]iluMi,  idiLn-trn.w  =  a  plum- 
tree,  from  Lat.  pmnnm  =  a  iilnnl.  (For  tlic 
chaiv^ie  of  r  to  i  ef.  colonfl,  from  Sp.  coronet: 
for  tlie  cliange  of  m  to  n ;  cf.  vziifmi  =  Lat. 
vrnniun;  rdlum  —  Fr.  viltn  ;  limr-tree  for 
liw-ira,  &c.)  Thus  jiliim  is  a  ilonblet  of 
jirun',  8.  (q-v.);  leel.  pUma,  phimmn  \  Sw. 
jiloniiaon ;  L),in.  bhmmc :  Low  Qer.  plumme  ; 
GtiT.ppiume;  Dot.  ifl-uiin.J 

A.  As  sithstanili^c : 

I.  Ordinary  I.an'juage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  ^Tape  dried  in  the  aun  ;  a  raisin. 

•  3.  A  kind  of  game. 

4.  In  commercial   slang  £100,000  sterling, 
and  hence  a  large  sum  or  fortune  geneially. 
"  ne  Jiful  a  nled  ptum  of  liU  own.  nod  livcil  inuxpcn- 
givciy."— Ccnoirj/  J/Mjdttnf.  Julio.  188:1.  p.  2*>. 

•  5.  A  person  possessed  of  a  large  sum  or 
foi-tune. 

"  If  any  ptum  Id  tlip  city  wllllay  me  a  handred  anil 
fifty  lliijuBftiiil  iwamln  t,j  Iwoiily  •hilUuKa  ...  I  *"tll 
tnk'?  tlie  wa^fwr.  —  7'iilfer.  No.  U4. 

II.  liri.  it  llirrt.:  The  fruit  of  Prumks 
dovmlic",  the  Common  Plum,  a  sub-species 
of  P.  cr.mmun'S  (sir  J.  IhoWr),  or  that  tree 
Itself.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  Asia 
Minor,  whence  it  was  introiluced  into  Europe 
at  n  very  early  period.  As  it  is  now  in 
gardens,  it  is  a  tree  of  llftecii  or  twenty  feet 
high,  generally  with  .spin' less  blanches,  ovate 
or  lalieenlate  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  single 
or  in  pairs;  tlic  fruit  is  a  llesliy  drupe  Willi 
a  liaid  kernel,  and  a  skin  covereil  with  a 
glaueoiiH  bloom.  It  has  run  into  more  tliau 
three  hundred  varieties.    (Puiink.] 

B.  As'idj.:  Of  the  colour  of  a  plum. 

•  plnm-broth,».  Brntb  containing  plums 
or  lai.^ins. 

pltun-bush,  I. 

lint.:  Astrotrtchn  pterocarpa,  an  UrybclUfer, 
family  IhfirocotylidK. 

plum-GOko, .«.  A  rake  containing  raisins, 
euixants,  or  ollii-r  fruit. 

plum-colourcd,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  a 
plnin  ;  dark  purple. 


plum-disease, : 

Vrg.  I'litlmL:  A  disejiso  of  tlie  fruit  of  the 
plum  and  smun  othertre<-«.  It  produces  luul- 
fnnnjitinns,  railed  pods  or  pockets.  The  parts 
so  allected  are  long,  ll.at,  and  light  cohaued. 
1  he  disease  is  produced  by  a  fungus,  Exauau 
Fruni. 

plum-pie,  s.    A  pie  containing  pinms. 
*  plum-porridge, »;    Porridge  made  with 
plnnis,  raisins,  or  currants. 

",\  riyld  di»5rnf^r.  wlu>dm«tat  hlahoiiw  on  rhrist- 
ni.'L'*  iliiy.  ejtl  \er>  jjitutllully  of  liia  ;>0. i/^pornuye."— 
Adiiiaoit. 

plum-pudding,  s.    A  pudding  contain- 
ing plums,  currants,  and  other  fiuit. 
Plum-pudding  dog  :  A  Ualmutian  dog. 
•  Plum-pudding  stone : 
Geology: 

1.  A  conglomerate,  with  flint  pebbles. 

2.  [PunmNO-sTONE.] 

plum-tree,  s.    The  same  as  Plpm,  s.,  IT. 
•plum,  c    (Plim,  Plcjip.)    Plump. 

■■Tlie  rtaliana  iiroportioii  It  (Beauty]  big  and  ptum.' 
—Fttmo  :  Montaigne,  p.  269. 

plum,  v.t.  [Plum,  a.)  To  stuff  up  ;  to  cijole  : 
as.  To  plum  a  person  up  with  a  tale.     (.Slang.) 

•  plum.  adv.    [Plumh,  adv.] 

plu  -ma^e  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  plume 
=  a  feather.)  [Flume,  s.)  The  featliers  which 
cover  a  liird. 
"  Prt'eninK  Ills  ptnma^e.*  /Vdvfon  .-  Noah'l  Flood. 
^  Darwin  shows  that  it  is  different  in  various 
immature  and  mature  birds  of  the  same 
species,  that  it  sometimes  varies  with  Ihe 
cliauge  of  season,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
analogous  variation  in  it,  and  that  these 
changes  can  be  transmitted  by  inherit-ince. 
There  is  a  relation  between  changes  of  jilnm- 
age  and  the  protection  of  tlie  bird  against  its 
enemies. 

plU-mSs'-8»-ry,  s.  [Fr.  plumassrrle.]  A 
plume  or  collection  of  oruumental  feathei-s. 

plu-mSs'-si-er,  8.  |Fr.)  One  who  prepares 
or  deals  in  plumes  or  feidhers  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

plu-ma-tel'-la,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  ftom 
pluma—  a  feather.) 

Zool :  A  family  of  Plumatellidie  (q.v.).  It 
has  the  cojno'ciumtulinlar,  the  tubes  distinct, 
and  the  eetocyst  pei  gamentaceous.  Twelve 
species  are  known. 

plu-ma-tel'-U-dse,  s.  pi.     [5Iod.  Ijt.  pin- 

matelt(a):  Lat.  feni.  Jil.  adj.  suff.  -ida.) 

Zool.:  A  family  of  idiylactola-matous  Poly- 
zoa,  suborder  Lnph<ipea.  The  cirncKCinm 
is  rooted.  The  family  is  divided  into  two 
groups  :  (1)  Comprising  the  genera  in  which 
the  lophophore  is  furnished  with  two  long 
anus  p.  etinatella,  Lojihopns,  Alcyonella, 
and  Plnniatella;  (2)  ConUiining  a  single 
genus,  Fredericella. 

■  plumb  (l>  silent)  (1),  t.    (Plom,  «.) 

plumb  ('>  silent)  (2),  •  plom,  •  plomb, 
■  plome,  •  plomme, '  plum,  ■  plumme, 

s..  It.,  .t  viiu.      [Fr.  )i(oml.  =  lead,  a  plumb- 
line,  from  Lat.  plumbum  =  lead.) 

A.  As  substatiiive : 

1.  A  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a  line,  and 
used  to  prove  the  perpendicularity  of  work. 

"  with  Cottle  aud  plumme  tlial  wroclit." 

Cunor  JIundl.  C.MT. 

2.  A  shot  or  weiglit  used  to  sink  a  flshing 
line.    {Vulton:  Complete  Angler,  i:h.  xi.) 

3.  A  deep  pool  in  a  river  or  stream.  (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Standing  aeenrdillg  to  a  plumb- 
line  ;  jierpeiidicular,  vertical. 

C.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  In  a  lino 
perpendicular  tt>  the  horizon.    [Plump,  adt:] 

•'  Plumb  down  he  falls."  illtt^m  :  I:  /...  IL  OSL 

2.  Exactly,  directly,  iilump.    (Amtr.) 

plumb-bob,  ».  A  conoidally  shaped 
piec''  of  nietal  suspended  by  a  cord  altaehed 
to  its  upper  end,  and  used  fm  deleiniining 
vertical,  or,  in  connection  with  a  level  or 
straight  edge,  horizontal  lines. 

plnmb-oontro,  plnm -centre,  n</D. 
Directly  lit  the  centre  ;  point-lilimk. 

"We  ■"-"■"I   'eiti  li-^tli  Are  .  .  .  iVwm  renire  at  ywing 
HaikIoIi'Ii,  ■-.l/oywe  luitl:  Ociola,  |i.  4IL 


A  lap-joint  soldered. 
[Level,  «.,  IL  2.  (1).] 


plumb-Joint,  s. 
plumb  level,  s. 
plumb-line,  s. 

1.  The  cord  by  which  a  plamb-bob  ia  80»- 
peiided. 

2.  A  line  ]ierpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  ;  a  line  directed  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth. 

plumb-mle,  s     A  narrow  Ixiard  with  a 

Slunib-line.     It  is  used  by  nia.sons,  larpeniers, 
(1.,  for  proving  the  perpendicularity  of  work. 

plumb  (b  silent),  v.t.    (Plumb,  >.] 
L  I.Uerallu  : 

1.  To  adjust  by  a  plumb-line ;  to  act  in  a 
perpendicular  or  vertical  line. 

2.  To  sound  with  a  plummet,  as  the  depth 
of  water. 

II.  Pig. :  To  ascertain  the  measurement, 
dimensions,  or  extent  of ;  to  test,  to  sound. 

■■  Tlie  (leptha  of  liivMIify  w-lll  never  lie  p/um'-ed  by  a 
railway  company  until  tliey  have  Blalu  a  tleUl-mar. 
tUnV-P^dl  Man  OazelU.  Feb.  28,  IBM. 


(Lat.  vlvv\baif.o);  fem. 
It  has 


plum-ba'-ge-se, «.  pi. 

pl.  adj.  suit'.  -C(C.) 

Bot. :   A  tribe  of  PlambaginaceiE. 
the  styles  united. 

pliim'-ba-^in,  s.      [Mod.   Lat.    plv,Tn.hng(p); 

-in  (Chein.).] 

Chem. :  The  acrid  principle  of  the  root  of 
riumbago  eunpmi.  It  is  extracted  by  elhcr, 
and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  delicate  tufted 
needles  or  prisii's,  having  a  biting  after-fciste. 
Nearly  insolnliic  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble 
in  etlier  and  alcohol. 

plum-bag-i-na'-9e-8B,   •  plum-ba- 

gin-e-se,    «.    p'-       iLat.    pHmlMOO,    geiiiL 
pluinbagin(.U)  :  fcm.  pi.  adj.  snif.  -nceir.  -ot.) 

Bot.;  Lead  worts;  an  order  of  Perigynooa 
Exogens,  tribe  Cortusales.  Herbs  or  niider- 
shrnbs.  with  aitcniateorclusfered. undivided, 
exstipniate,  somewhat  sheathing  leaves,  ocea 
sionally  dotted.  Flowers  in  loose  ]ianii-les 
or  in  heads;  calyx  tubular,  plnitj'd,  |iersistent, 
sometimes  coloured  ;  corolla  thin,  inonopetal- 
ous  or  with  live  petals;  stamens  deti.ute, 
opposite  the  petals,  ovary  superior,  of  live, 
three,  or  four  valvate  carpels,  one-celle<l,oiie- 
seeilcd.  Fruit  a  nearly  indehisccnt  utricle. 
Sea  i-oasis  in  many  lands.  Known  genera 
eleven,  species  2ul  (Lindlry),  genera  ton,  spe- 
cies about  200  (.sir  J.  Hooker). 

plum-bai!'-in-ou8,  a.  [Tjit .  plumbago,  gcnit. 
],lunib,'inhis.\  P.rlainin;,'  to  nr  of  the  nature 
or  iiluinbago;  consisting  of  or  containing 
plumbago. 

pluan-ba'-go,  «.    (Lat. ;  Fr.  plomhatriru.l 

1.  Min. :  The  same  as  Graphite  (q.v.). 

2.  Hot.:  Tlie  typical  genusofPIumhnginaceiB. 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  consisting  of  elongated 
spikes.  Phnubago  eurtiyna  is  employed  by 
bi'ggars  to  create  artihcial  sores,  to  excite  pity. 
Its  root  is  very  acrid,  and  in  small  doses  is  as 
good  an  emetic-  as  ijiecacuanha.  The  root  of 
P.scandtns  is  used  in  St.  Domingo  a.s a  blisler- 
ing  a^ent.  It  is  applied  externally  In  diseases 
of  the  ear,  and  given  inteninlly  in  liF|<atio 
obslriutions.  The  sliced  root  of  P.  roim  (or 
coccinai)  is  a  vesicatory,  but  inferior  to  cjin- 
(harides.  It  is  also  a  sinlogogue,  and  is  given 
in  India  for  secondary  syphilis  and  leprosy. 
P.  Znilonicais  a  vesicator.\,  anlipcrlodic,  aud 
sudoulic. 

pliimb-Sl'-ld-phano,  ».  [Lat  plumbum)  = 
lead,  and  Eng.  all^phane.) 

Min. :   A  variety  of  Alloidiane  (q.v.),  COD- 
taiiiingsomo  lead.    FoQud  at  Moiitc  Voccliio, 
Siiriliuiiu 
t  piftm'-bate,  «.    (Eng.  plumHic) ;  -alt.] 
Cliem.  :  A  salt  of  plnmbic  acid  (q.v.). 

pliim-bo'-an,  plftm-bo'-ofia,  o.     (L*t. 

pUimbeits,  from  plumbums  lead) 

1.  /.(/. :  Consisting  of,  or  n^sembling,  lead. 

"A  /rfi,mfte.in  flexible  nilo.^^- A'ffi*  .■  Knimlt^fft  et 
/We.'n."  rAiii;/i,  p  411 

•  2.  Pig. :  Dull,  heavy,  stupid. 

"TUI  I  bavaeiid.--lrliiatedy..nr|Jiiw6#0«J«B»ttO^ 
tlm.~-SMfieji.-  irniiiTM^  yVifV.  p  iSl. 

plilm -beino,  i.    [iJit-  plumlnm  =  loaiLl 

.Win.;  A  nuuie  given  by  Dpullhaupt  to  the 
pHendoniorph  of  galena  after  pynnnorphitc. 
In  the  liellcf  that  it  was  a  new  species. 


bSl  bdj    p<Sat,  J<!^1 :  cat,  90II,  choma.  5hln,  bonph:  go.  gem:  thin.  thi»;  ■Hi.  af ;  OKpeet.  Xenophoa.  exist.    -Ii»». 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -alon  =  sbua ;  -Jlon,  -»lon  =  zhiln.    -oioua,    Uoua,  -rtoua  =  •has.    -bio,  -die,  *«.  =  b?!.  dffL 


;?(j56 


plumber— plumites 


plumb'-er  (6  silnu),  •  pliim'-mer,  s.   [Fr. 

ploiiibier,  from  plomb  =  Tead.J 

1.  One  who  plumbs. 

2,  One  who  works  in  Ipad  ;  specif.,  one  who 
fits  up  and  repairs  pipes  and  other  apparatus 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  or  gas ;  covers 
roofs  with  sheet-lead,  &c. 

If  The  Plumbers  (incorporated  1612)  are  one 
of  the  Lfindou  Coinpaniea. 

plamber-bloclc,  s.    [Pillow-block.] 

plumber's  force-pump,  s,  A  pump 
nsed  by  i)lumbL-rs  for  testing  pipe  or  witli- 
drawiiig  obstacles  from  a  gorged  pipe.  It  may 
be  attached  tn  the  delivery  end  of  the  pipe  so 
as  to  act  by  suction,  or  may  be  applied  else- 
where, ertecting  the  desired  object  by  hyd- 
raulic pressure. 

plumber's  solder,  s.    [Solder.] 

•pliimb'-er-y  (6  silent),  *  plum'-mer-yt  s. 

[Eng.  plumber;  -y.] 

1,  Works  oflead  ;  lead- works ;  a  place  where 
plumbing  is  carried  on. 

2.  The  business  or  trade  of  a  plumber; 
plumbing. 

"  Whose  shrill  ftaiiifs-bell  liao^  on  his  lovery 
While  the  rest  are  dauiiied  tu  tlie  plumbery." 

Bp.  Hail :  Satires,  T.  L 

plumb-e'-tbyl.  s.  [Pref.  plwmMfiy,  and  Eng. 
tthyL] 

Cbem. :  Fh^iC^^s)^.  A  basic  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  sodium,  and  dissolving 
out  frcim  the  mixture  with  ether,  from  which 
it  is  deposited  as  a  white  amorphous  powder. 
It  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts,  and  is 
capable  of  yielding  a  hydrated  oxide  having  a 
powerful  alkSline  reaction. 

plum'-bio,  a.  [Lat.  pbimh(nm)=  lead  ;  Eng. 
adj.  sufT.  -ic.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
lead. 

*  plumblc-acid,  s, 

Chem. :  The  old  name  for  dioxide  of  lead, 
PbOo  (see  Lead-oxide),  and  so  called  because 
it  is  cap.'iMe  of  combining  with  bases  to  form 
definite  salts,  sometimes  termed  jdumbates. 

plumblc-ochre,  5.    [Massicot.] 

plum-bif -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  plumbvm==\eaii^ 
and  /ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing 
lead. 

plumb'-ing  0  silent),  5.     [The  senses  I.  3  & 
II.,  from  plumb,  v.  ;  in  the  other  sense  more 
directly  from  Lat.  plu7nbuni=  lead.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  occupation,  of  cast- 
ing and  working  in  lead,  and  applying  it  to 
purposes  connected  with  buildings  :  as  roofs, 
pipes,  &c. 

2.  The  lead  piping  and  other  apparatus  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  or  gaa  throughout 
a  building. 

3.  The  act  of  sounding  or  ascertaining  the 
depth  of  anything:  as,  of  water. 

IL  Min. :  The  act  nr  process  of  sounding  or 
searching  among  mines. 

plum-bi'-O-dite,   s.      [Pref.  p?um6(o>,  and 

Eng.  iodite.] 

Mbu  :  The  same  as  Schwartzembergite 
(qv.). 

•  pliimb'-less  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  plumb  (2), 
3.  ;  -less.]  Not  capable  of  being  measured  or 
sounded  with  a  plumb-line  ;  unfathomable. 

"  Into  iiie  plnmblett  deptha  of  the  ]<a&t,"—Dickent : 
Bard  Timet,  ch-  xv. 

pliun-bo-,  pre/.  [Lat.  plumbum  =  lead.] 
Cnnnected  with,  or  derived  from,  lead. 

plum-bo 'C^'-9ite»  s.  [Pref.  plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  calctte.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite  (q.v.),  containing 
some  carbonate  of  lead.  Found  at  Wanlock- 
head,  Dumfriesshire. 

plum-bo-cu'-prite,  «.     [Pref.  plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  c>'pri('\] 
Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Coproplombite  (q.v.). 

plum-bo-g^&m'-mite,  s.    [Pref.  plumho-,  and 

Eng.  ginnmite.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  in  thin,  botryoidal, 
or  mamminat*'d  crusts.  Hardness,  4-5 ;  sp. 
gr.  4  to  6'4  ;  lustre,  gnm-like  ;  colour,  very 
various  ;  translucent ;  brittle.    Compos.  :  veiy 


varying,  but  is  probably  a  hydrated  phosphate 
of  alumina  and  lead.  Occui's,  with  lead  ores, 
at  various  localities,  but  principally  at  Huel 
Goet,  Brittany,  and  Pontgibaud,  Auvergne. 

plum-bo-man'-gan-ite,  a.  [Pref.  plumbo-t 
and  Eng.  mxiiujauiU,] 

Mill.  :  A  massive  mineral,  of  a  dark  steel- 
gray  colour,  which  becomes  of  a  bronze  tinge 
by  exposure.  An  analysis  yielded  :  manganese, 
49-0;  lead,  30-68;  sulphur,  20-73  =  100-41  ; 
proposed  formula,  3Mn2S-|-PbS. 

pliim-b6-res'-in-ite»   s.      [Tret   pluvtbo-; 
Eng.  resin,  and  sutf.  -ite  (Win.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Plumbogummite  (q.v.). 

pliim-bo-SQhee'-lite,  5.    [Pref.  plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  sdieelHe.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Stolzite  (q.v.). 

pliim-ba-stan'-nite,  s.    [Pref.  plumbo-,  and 

Eng.  stantiite.] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous,  granular  mineral, 
found  in  the  province  of  Huaucane.  Peru. 
Hardness,  2;  sp.  gr.  4-5(?);  lustre,  somewhat 
metallic  ;  colour,  gray  ;  feel,  greasy.  Analysis 
yielded:  sulphur,  25*14  ;  antimony,  1G"9S; 
tin,  16-30  ;  lead,  30-66  ;  iron,  10-18  ;  zinc,  0-74 
=  100. 

pliim'-bd-stib,  s.      [Pref.  plumbo-,  and  Lat. 

stLliiuni)=  antimony.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Boulanoerite  (q.v.). 

pliim-bo-teU'-u-rite,  s.  [Pref.  plumbo-,  and 
Eng.  tellurite.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Altaite  (q.v.). 

plum  -  bo  -  tet  -  ra  -  me' -  thyl,  s.  (Pref. 
plumbo-;  Gr.  rerpak  (tetras)  =  ioar,  and  Eng. 
methyl.] 

Chem.  :  PboC4Hi2.  A  colourless  mobile 
liquid  obtained  by  treating  chloride  of  lead 
with  zinc  methyl.  It  has  the  odour  of  cam- 
phor, is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  boils  at  160°,  but  decomposes  a  few 
degrees  above  that  temperature. 

plum-bo- tri-me'-tbyl,  ».  [Pref.  plumbo-, 
and  Eng.  trivu-thyL] 

Chem. :  PUC3H9.  Methplumbethyl.  Has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but 
its  salts  are  readily  formed  by  treating  plumbo- 
tetraniethyl  with  acids.  Plurabotrimethyl 
chloride,  PbMegCl,  crystallizes  in  long  needles, 
resembling  chloride  of  lead,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

pliim'-biim,  5.    [Lat.]    Lead  (q.v.). 

plume,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pluma  =  &  feather, 
a  piece  of  down  ;  cf.  Ger.  pjtaum  =  foam.] 

A.  Ord i nary  La ng u age : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  feather  of  a  bird ;  especially  a  long  or 
conspicuous  feather. 

*  2.  Plumage.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  xi,  186.) 

3.  A  feather  or  collection  of  feathers  worn 
ftsan  ornament ;  anything  resembling  a  feather 
or  worn  as  such  an  ornament. 

"Thou,  too,  of  the  suow-white  plume. 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  even  a  ttunb,' 

Byrott :  Ode/rom  (A«  FrentA. 

*  IL  Fig. :  A  token  of  honour  ;  the  prize  of 
a  contest.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  161.) 

B.  Bot. :  A  plumule  (q.v.). 
plume-birds,  s.  pi 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Epimachus,  and  the 
sub-family  Epimachinje. 

*  plume  -  dark,  a.  Dark  with  wings  or 
birds.     (Thomson :  Autumn,  808.) 

plume-maker,  s.  a  maker  of  plumes  ; 
a  feather-dresser. 

plume-moths,  s.  pi.    [Pterophorina]. 

plume -nutmeg,  s.  [Athebospermacea.] 

*  plume-plucked, a.  Humbled,  abased. 
(Shake^^p. :  Richard  IL,  iv.  1.) 

plume,  r.(,     [Plume,  s.] 

1.  To  pick  and  adjust  the  feathers  of;  to 
prune. 

"  Swans  must  be  kept  In  some  enclosed  pood,  where 
they  may  h;ive  room  to  come  ashore  and  plume  them- 
eelTes."— J/orrim*rr.'  iJu^bandiy, 

*  2.  To  strip  of  featliers  ;  to  pluck. 

"  Such  animals  as  feed  upon  fle-^li.  devour  aome  part 
of  the  fe-ithera  of  the  htrds  they  gorge  themselrea 
with.  Iiecnuse  they  wiU  not  t.ike  the  pains  fully  to 
p/umc  them."— fl(7j/-'  On  the  Creation. 


•3.  To  strip,  to  pillag*,  to  rob,  to  plunder. 

"  One  whom,  luatead  of  b&nlahtn^  a  diiy. 
You  should  have  plum'd  of  aU  his  buriuw'd  houootm.' 
Dryden  :  J/aiUen  (Jueen,  IL 

*  4.  To  set  as  a  plume.  (Milton  :  P.  L..  It. 
969.) 

5,  To  adorn  with  plumes  or  feathers. 

"  Farewell  the  plumed  troops  ' 

Shaketp. :  Othello.  ilL  t, 

6.  To  pride,  to  value,  to  boast.  (Used  re- 
flexivfly,  and  followed  by  on.) 

"  The  idea  of  a  man  pluming  himteXf  on  his  rirtttft.' 
—DaUy  Telegraph.  Sept  14. 1885, 

II  It  was  formerly  followed  by  in  or  u'ith. 

"  Porson.  If  he  was  alive,  might  plume  himtel/  with 
it-'—Southey:  Letters,  iv.  442. 

plumed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Pldme,  v.] 

plumed-birds,  s.  pi.    [Plume-birds.] 
plumed  prominent,  s. 

Entom. :  Ptilophora  plumigera,  a  British 
moth. 

plume'-less,  a.  [Eng.  plume;  -Uaa.]  Desti- 
tute of  feathers  or  plumes, 

"  The  closed  hearse  plumelen  and  void  of  aU  formj^ 
modes,  shows  of  giiet'  —Daily  Telegraph.  Oct.  9.  igSi. 

plume'-let.  s.     [Eng.  plume;  dim.  suff.  ■Ui.\ 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  plnrae. 
2.  Bot. :  A  little  plumule. 

■'  When  rosy  plumelet)  tuft  the  larch." 

Tfnnyion:  In  Memori<tm,  XC  X. 

*  plum'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  p/unw;  -ry.)    Plume* 
collectively  ;  a  mass  of  plumes  ;  plumage. 
"  The  bird  of  gorgeoui  plumery." 

Southey  :  Kehama,  x.  SQi 

plu'-mi-com,  s.  [Lat.  pluma  =  a  father, 
and  cornu  =  a  horn.  ] 
Ornith.  (PL) :  Fea- 
ther-horns, a  name 
given  to  the  tufts  of 
feathers  on  the  head 
in  the  genus  Bubo 
(q.v.).  Thevaresome- 
times  called  horns 
and  ear- tufts  ;  the 
latter  name  is  espe- 
cially misleading,  as 
they  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  organs 
of  hearing.  The  me- 
atus auditorius  on 
each  side  is  situated  below  the  plumicoms, 
approximately  on  a  level  with  the  eye. 

plu-nu-er'-e-ce,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  plumier{ia)i 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -e<e.\ 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Apocynacec  The  ovary  is 
double,  the  seeds  naked. 

plu-mi-er'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Plumier,  a 
French  traveller  and  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Plumiereae  (q.v.), 
from  South  America.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
tufts  of  fleshy  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  funnel-shaped  corollas.  Plu- 
mieria  rubra  is  called,  in  the  West  Indies, 
from  its  sweet  scent,  the  Red  Ja.sinine.  P.  acu- 
minata, the  Khair  Champa  of  India  —  a  small 
elegant  tree,  with  the  flowers  white  and 
yellow,  with  a  red  tinge— is  also  delightfully 
fragrant.  The  leaves  of  P.  acutifolia,  made 
into  a  poultice,  are  applied  In  India  to  swell- 
ings ;  the  railivy  sap  is  a  rubefacient  in  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  the  root  is  a  violent  cathartic 

*  plu-mig'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  plnmiger,  from 
pbima.  =  a  feather,  and  gero  —  to  wear.] 
Having  or  bearing  feathers  ;  feathered. 

*  plu-mil'-i-'form,  a.    [Lat.  plumula,  dimin. 

Irom  pluma  —  a  featlier,  and  forma  —  a  form.] 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  plume  or 
feather. 

*  plu'-mi-ped,  plu'-mi-pede,  a.  &  s.  [Lat 

ptumipes,  genit.  plumipedis,  from  pluma  ^  i 
feather,  and  pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot ;  Fr. 
plumipede.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  feet  covered  with 
feathers. 

B.  As  snbst. :  A  bird  which  has  its  fett 
covered  with  feathers. 

*  plum'~ist,  s.     [Eng.  plum^e) ;  -ist.]    A  dealer 

Ml  or  preparer  of  feathers  for  plumes. 

plu-mi'-tes,  s.     [Lat.- p/Hm(a)  =  a  feather; 
sutr.  -ites  (.l/iH.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  JAMESONrrE  (q.v.). 


HSAQ  OF  Bt'BO  UAXIMDH. 


I&te,  I3.t,  fhre,  amidst,  what.  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wolf;  ivork,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ctire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrlaji.    £a,  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qn  =  kw* 
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[Lat.  plumbeus  =  leaden.) 


•plum'-ket,  a. 

Lead -coloured. 

"Cicsiiu,  and  cIaqcus,  ia  blew  or  ^reye.  aa  the  akj^e 
in  wliAn  It  hnth  little  speckes  of  grey  cloudes  In  nfnyre 
rlaye,  a.t  it  were  a  piumket  col\Mir."—Udat :  Flavrea 
for  L<ttinr  Spealdng,  lo.  IW. 

plum'-mer  (1),  s.    [Plumber.] 

Flum'-mer  (2),  s,     (From  Dr.  Plummer,  who 

lirst  compounded  the  pills.]     (bee  the  com- 
pound.) 

Plammer's  pills,  s,  pi 

Old  Fharm, :  Pills  formed  of  levigate  calo- 
mel, the  precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony, 
each  two  drams,  with  three  drams  of  the 
gum  and  one  of  the  resin  of  guiaicum,  mixed 
t"[;pther  into  a  mass  with  the  balsam  of 
C<.>paivi.  Kecommended  for  spots,  pimples, 
scrofula,  &c.  If  for  the  balsam  of  copaivi 
there  be  substituted  castor  oil,  the  pill  be- 
comes the  Compound  Calomel  PiU  of  the 
British  Pharmacopeia, 

•  plum'-mer-^,  s.    [Plumbery.] 

plum  -met,    *  plom-et,    *  plom-met, 

■  plum-l>et,  s.      [Fr.  plombet,   dimin.  from 
plomb  =  iL'.nl.) 

1.  A  plug  of  lead  or  other  metal  used  for 
Bounding. 

"  AikI  deeper  th&n  did  ever  plitTnmet  sound 
I'll  drown  my  book."  Sfuiketp. :  7'cmpeit,  v.  1. 

2.  Anything  used  as  a  t«st  or  gauge. 
*'  Too  deep  (or  the  plummy  of  thought." 

CuUfper  :  Atpirat tens  a/fer  God. 

3.  A  ball  of  lead  for  a  plumb-line. 

*  4,  A  weight. 

"Ood  8eea  the  body  of  flesh  which  you  bear  about 
you.  and  the  ptumm^U  which  it  buiga  upon  your 
toMV—ltuppa. 

*  5.  A  pencil  of  solid  lead,  used  by  school- 
boys to  rule  paper  for  writing  on. 

6.  Tlie  j^Kjramel  of  a  sword.    (^co(cA.) 

pliim'-ming,  s.    [Pumb,  r.j 

Mining  :  The  operation  of  linding,  by  means 
of  a  mine-dial,  the  place  where  to  sink  an 
air-shaft,  or  to  bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or 
to  lind  which  way  the  lode  inclines. 

plum' -m^,  a.     [Eng.plum,s.;-y.]   Desirable, 
ad  van  til  gen  us,  good. 


plu'-mose,  plu'-moTia,  a.  [Lat.  plumosits, 
from  p/uma  =  a  feather;  Fr.  plumeiuc;  Sp. 
plunwao ;  Itn).  piinnoso.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Nat.  Science :  Resembling 
feathers;  feathery  (q.  v.). 

plumose-antimony,  plumose-ore,  s. 

[Jamesonite.] 

plu  -mo-^ite,   s.      [Lat.   plumoo(^\ui)  —  with 

feathers  ;  sulT,  -He.  {Mln.).'\ 

Min. :  A  capillary  variety  of  Jamesonite 
(q.v.).  It  was  forinrrly  regarded  as  a  distinot 
species. 

pl^-mos'-i-t^.  .1.  fO.  Fr.  plumoslte.]  The 
quality  or  nt;it.e  of  lK.'ing  plumose. 

pl&' -moils,  a.    [Plumose;.] 

plump,  '  plomp,  '  plompe,   "  plumpe, 

0.  k  s.  (Frum  tne  same  root  as  plim  (q.v.), 
Iience=s  swollen  ;  cogn.  witli  O.  l)ut.  plomp  — 
rude,  dull ;  Sw.  plump  =  clownish,  coarse ; 
Dan.  p/ump  =  clumsy,  vulgar,  from  ph(mp  = 
heavy,  clnmsy,  blunt.] 

A.  As  aOjcctivt: 

1.  Swelled  out  ;  swollen,  as  with  fat  or 
flcBli ;  full  of  liabit ;  tleshy,  chubby  ;  stout  in 
body. 

"  BaiilHh  plump  Jack,  aod  banliih  atl  the  wurld."— 
Sh<'kr,p.     I  Ifrnry  IV.,  II.  4. 

2.  Full,  distended. 

"Th'-  gi»d  of  wine  did  hlsplunyj  clusteni  brlna." 
Carew :  To  my  t*riend  U.  If. 

•3.  Rude,  clownish,  boorish. 

"  Kudo  and  plompti  N-c^ttx  can  nut  vndpr^ton©  wyne- 
Anui.'^C'txIon  •  lleymint  the  Fox  (ed.  Arbvr),  p.  100. 

B.  A$  intbstantive  : 

"1.  A  crowd,  a  throng.      (Mortu  Arthure, 

1 2.  A  cluster,  a  clump  ;  a  number  together ; 

*f!«.<k.     {Scoft:  Afarmion,  I.  3.) 

plump-armed,  a.    Baring  plump,  well- 

roiiri'led,  nr  fat  arms. 

plump  faced,  cu  Having  a  plump,  Tit 
fkcf. 


plump  (1),  v.L  &  i.     [Plump,  o.] 

"  A,  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  fat,  to  fiitteo;  to  swell 
out,  to  distend. 

"  Piump'd  with  bloatinf;  dropsy." 

ATTnitronfi :  Imit.  o/Shakeipture. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  puff  up.  to  swell. 

"  Plumped  up  with  hopes  to  c&rrj-  on  their  diabolical 
designs."— Wood.'  Atlterut  Ozotu,  vol.  IL 
B.  Intransitive: 

*  I.  Lit. :  To  swell  out,  to  become  fat ;  to 
grow  i>lunipy. 

2.  Fig. :  At  an  eleistion  to  give  a  j)lumper 
for  a  candidate.     [Plumper  (1),  s.,  2.] 

"To plump  for  the  candidate  uf  his  choice.*'— flaWy 
TeUgraph.  Nov.  25.  1885. 

plump  (2),  i'.(.  &  i.  [Plump,  adv,  ;  cogn.  with 
L)ut.  plompen  ■=  to  plunge  ;  Daii.  plumpe  =  to 
plump,  to  souse ;  Sw.  pluvipa  =  to  plump, 
to  fall  ;  Ger.  plumpen  =•  to  fall  plump.) 

A-  Trans.  :  To  tlirow  or  cause  to  fall  heavily 
and  suddenly. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  plunge  or  fall  like  a  heavy 
mass  of  dead  matter  ;  to  fall  plump,  to  plop. 


plump,  adv.^a.,  &  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  plumb  (2), 
s.  ;  cf.  Ital.  cadere  a  pM>mbo=  to  fall  plump 
(lit.  like  lead) ;  Fr.  a  plomb  =  downright ; 
Dut.  p/omp=  plump;  Ger.  plump.]  [Plump 
(2).  I'.j 

A.  As  adv. :  Plumb ;  down  straight ;  with 
a  heavy  fall ;  suddenly,  heavily ;  as.  To  come 
down  plump. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Downright ;  f:illing  straight  and  heavily  : 
as,  a  plump  shower. 

2.  Downright,  plain,  unqualified,  blunt;  as, 
a  phnnp  lie. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  heavy,  sudden  fall ;  a  plop. 

2.  A  sudden,  heavy  shower  of  rain.   (Scotch.) 
"  %  To  run  a  plump :  To  run  together  ;  to 

run  ainurk. 

"Thu3  they  ran  a  plumpe  through  Saint  Nichol&s* 
ahaiublee."— tfrttrton;  Benry  VIII.  [aix.  9). 

pliimp'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  plump  (i),  v. ;  -«-.] 
'  1.  One  who  or  that  wbieh  makes  plump 
or  fat ;  that  which  swells  out  or  distends ; 
specif.,  a  soft  ball,  whieh  old  ladies  who  had 
lost  their  tei'th  put  in  their  mouths  to  plump 
their  cheeks  out. 

"  She  dexterouflly  her  plumpera  dntwt, 
Thai  serre  to  flU  her  bolL.w  Jawh." 

Swift:  MitctUaniet. 
2.  At  elections  (Eny?is/i) : 

(1)  A  vote  given  to  a  single  candidate  by  a 
man  who  has  the  right  to  vote  for  two  or 
mure  camlidates,  when  more  than  one  has  to 
be  elected.  Thus,  if  at  an  election  there  are 
two  vacancies  t<>  be  lilled,  and  a  vnt-T  who 
is  entitled  to  two  votes  gives  a  single  V(»te 
in  favour  of  one  ]>articular  candidate,  he  is 
said  top/limp  for  him,  or  ti>give  him  a  p/umpcr, 

"  Mr,  Brooke's  succusa  must  depend  on  plumpen." — 
G.  Eliot :  Middlrmarcii.  ch.  U. 

(2)  A  voter  who  plumps  for  a  particular 
candidate. 

pliimp'-er  (2),  5.  [Eng.  p?»mp;  -«r.]  Adown- 
riy;ht,  unqualilied  lie.     (CoUoiiulal.] 

"  plump'-Ing,   a.     [Eng.    plnmp^  a.;    4ng.] 
Fat,  plump,  sleek. 
"  ills  flenh  nnjre  plumping  and  his  looks  enliftbtnlns." 
ChapTwin  :  Iln'ntr  ;  Oityiinii/  X%iv, 

plump'-iy.  adv.  [Kiig.  plump,  adv.  ;  -ty.] 
Ui'Uiidly,  ilatly,  plainly;  willntut  reserve. 

pliimp'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  piwmp.  a. :  -ness.]  Tlie 
ipiality  or  state  of  being  plump  ;  fatness;  ful- 
ness of  habit ;  sleekness, 

"  The  plum/mesi  of  the  flcali."—  IValpole :  A  tte^d-jtet 
of  Paint  inn,  vol.  L.  ch.  Iv, 

plump'-^,  a.  [Eng,  plump,  a.;  -y.]  Fat, 
pliMitp,  sleek.    (See  ex.  under  Pink,  a.) 

plu'-mu-lar,  a.  [Eng.  plumul^r);  -ar]  Of 
the  nature'  of  a  plumule;  n'sembling  a 
plumuh*.  (Halfovr  :  Outtiiusn/  liotuny,  p.  "AIT.) 

plu  mn-liir'-i-a,  s.  [JM.  plumuia  =  a  llltle 
feather,  diiiiiii.  front  pluma.]    (Pluhk.) 

Znol. :  The  typical  geiius  of  Pluniularhlm. 
I'lumularia  piniuita  has  tall,  whitish,  jointed 
steiUK.     It  is  four  to  Heven  inches  lilgh. 

plum-U  l&r'-I-doe,  Ji.pl.    [IM.  plumuUiri(a) ; 

f.-m.  pi  adj.  »Uir.  -id.r.] 


PEA   SPLIT  OPEN, 

Showing,  A.  Plumule  :  a  Bl 

dicle  ;  c.  c.  Cotyleduu^ 


Zixil.  :  A  family  of  Hydroid  PoIyi>es,  8ub> 
order  Campanularia.  Hydrothee*  sessile, 
polypites  with  a  single  wreath  of  llliform  ten- 
tacles round  a  central  proboscis.  Repro- 
dui-tive  zodids  always  fixed. 

plu  -mule,  s.    [Fr.)    [Plumularia.] 

Bot. :  A  minute  germinating  point  or  sMd- 
bud  within  the  co- 
tyledon of  a  dicoty-  A 
ledonous  jdant,  or 
at  one  side  of  the 
cotyledon  in  a  mo- 
nocotyledonous  \ 
one.  It  ia  a  contin- 
nuation  of  the  ten- 
drils, but  it  buds 
upward,  while  the 
radicle  does  so 
downward.  It  Is 
part  of  the  embryo, 
and  may  be  divided 
into  caulicle  and  gemmule  (q.v.). 

plu'-mj^,  •  plu'-mle.  a.     [Eng.  plumie);  -f-j 

1.  Covered  with  feathers  ;  feathered. 

"Angels  on  full  snll  of  wing  flew  nigh. 
Who  on  their  plumj/  vans  received  him  soft." 

Milton  :  P.  IL.  iv.  SOL 

2.  Adorned  with  or  bearing  a  plume ; 
plumed.    {Pope:  Homer;  Udysseyixx.) 

•3.  Leafy. 

'*  Fish  own  the  pools,  and  birds  the  nfum^  trees." 
Blackie  :  Layg  of  tha  Bighland*.  p,  laOk 

*  4.  Resembling  feathers  or  down  ;  featherf 
downy.    {Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  x\i.) 

pl&n'-der,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ger.  pluTuUm  =  to 
plunder,  from  plunder  =  trumpery,  trash, 
baggage  ;  Dan.  plyndrs;  Sw.plundra;  O.  Dut 
plunderen,  plonderen;  Dut,  plundren.  The 
word  was  tirst  introduced  between  1030  and 
1640,  A.D.,  and,  according  to  Fuller,  was  of 
Dutch  [German]  origin,  and  tlrst  introduced 
by  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  under 
Gustavus  Adolplius  {Church  Hist.,  bk.  xiL, 
§  4,  'S.i ;  also  cf.  bk.  ix.,  §  4).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  pillage,  to  rob,  to  strip ;  to  take 
goods  or  property  forcibly  from. 

"  Their  killluK  Js  no  niiiraer.  their  plundrring  (heir 
neighlxjurnoroDbery."— .s''/m(A.-  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser. ft. 

2.  To  take  by  open  force  ;  to  pillage. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pillage  ;  to  rob. 

plun'-der,  s.    [Plundkr,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  plundering  or  pillaging; 
robbery. 

'■/'^MHiI/^.  both  name  and  thing,  was  nnknown  to 
England  till  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  war 
began  not  till  Sept.  an.  l6i'Z."~Heytin:  Animad- 
vertionM  on  Pulter't  Church  Hitt..  p.  196, 

2.  That  which  Is  plun'lered  or  taken  by  open 
force  from  another  body  ;  s]ioil,  pillage,  prey. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  by  theft  or  fraud. 

4.  (Reverting  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Ger.  plunder.)  Persnnal  bag;:age  or  luggage; 
goods,  effects.  (This  use  of  the  word  ia  now 
conHned  to  America.) 

pliin'-der-age  (age  as  ig\  s.  pECng.  plunder; 

■age.] 

Mar.  Law :  The  embezzlement  of  goods  on 
board  a  ship. 

plun'-der-er,  «.  [Eng.  plunder;  -er.)  One 
who  plunders  or  pillages  ;  a  robber,  a  pillager. 

"  Near  Hlbyl's  Cross  the  plunderer*  stray." 

Scott:  JVarmfon.  vl.  SX 

'  pliin'-dor-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  plundtr;  -ous.} 
I'lundering,  pillaging.     {Carlyle.) 

pliinire,  'plongo,  'ploungo,  'ploung  en, 

v.t.  li  t.     I  Fr.  ploniirr,  frnm  a  1,'iw  Ijit,  '  pluin- 
ht'ro  (not  found),   from   I,*at.  plumbum  ^]vnil ; 
the  meaning  is  thus  to  fall  like  lead  ;  to  fall 
Iilumb  or  plump.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  thrust  or  force  Into  water  or  other 
fluid  substance;  to  immerso.  {Spenser:  F.  (?., 
II.  \ii.  i>4.) 

2.  To  thrust  or  force  into  any  substance  of 
body  I'ftsily  penetrable, 

"The  deft  Htnl.liTof  Uie  dtsitlr  w«M|kt>n  Is  mre  to 
pluitgti  It  wit\  (.>tnl  Acciirncy  and  dirrrtneaa  iuto  soma 
Vital  K\K>V  -Ihiilj/  Tflfgr-tph.  Nov.  20,  19U. 

3.  To  force,  to  drive,  t*»  thrusL 

"  r/tiii[/M/iihii  Into  a  ooll 
Of  ffre«t  plleil  st-.iie^-  TtKnfften. 

•  4.  To  liaptize  by  immontion. 

6.    To    fono,    thrust,    or  drive    Into   anj 


bo^l.  \>S^ ;  p^t,  J<^1 ;  cat.  9011.  chorus,  fhln.  bench :  go,  gem ;  thin,  fhls  :  sin,  a^  :  expect,  ^onophon,  e^lst.    ph  ~  ^ 
•«lan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  -  shun  ;  -(Ion.  -^lon      zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shOs.    -bio,  -die,  ice.  =  b^l,  dpi. 


aOoS 


plunge— plusia 


comlitinn  ^r  state,  30  as  to  be  enveloped  or 
■Uii'iiniiled  by  it. 

**But  Ji>v8  foriiiiis.  who  vlungM  those  he  bnte* 
lu  tierce  (Xiuteiition  ami  iu  vain  (leb*tt!6." 

I'upe :  n<jnver ;  Iliad  IL  44A. 

*6.  To  enil»arrass,  to  entangle. 

1.  Til  thrust,  force,  or  drive  006*8  self  into 
watpr  nr  other  fluid  substance ;  to  immerse 
one's  self;  to  dive. 

•Now  (III  the  iiiouut-kln-wRve  on  hich  they  rl<la, 
Then  iJo^vuwarii  plunje  beiii-atli  th'  iiiviilviui;  tide." 

*  2.  To  rash  nr  fall  into  a  state  or  condition, 
by  which  one  may  be  8U])po.seii  tn  l»e  encircled, 
enveloped,  or  overwhelmed  :  as,  To  phuige  mio 
delit. 

3.  To  throw  the  body  forward,  and  the  hind 
legs  up,  as  a  horse. 

4.  To  bet  heavily  and  recklessly  on  a  race, 
or  oilier  contest,     (Racirty  slang. ) 

"Even  in  a  field  of  sixteeu  ruunera  men  will 
plU'ij/e."— Field.  Oct  3,  1885. 

plungfe,    plonge,  5.    [Pldnoe,  v.] 

1.  A  div(»,  piicli.  riisli,  01  l^.'ap  into  water, 
or  other  (laid  substance. 

2.  A  rnslfinR,  leaping,  or  fallint;;  into  any 
state  or  couiiition  by  which  one  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  encircled,  enveloped,  or  over- 
whelmed. 

•  3.  A  stale  of  difliculty  or  distress  by 
which  one  is  surrounded  or  ovei  wlielmed  ; 
strait,  distress. 

"  Any  thing  at  a  plunge,  woald  be  received  which 
Cftnif  to  hu  TelieL'—lVarburton:  Divint  Legation, 
bk.  vi..  k  S. 

4.  The  act  of  pitching  or  throwing  the  body 
forward,  and  the  hind  legs  up,  as  an  unruly 
horse. 

5.  Rerkless,  heavy  betting.    (liacing  slanfj.) 

"She  wfts  made  the  medium  of  »  heavy  piuTijre."— 
Standard.  Dea  T,  isss. 

plunge -batli,  s.  A  larjie  bath  in  which 
a  person  can  wliolly  immerse  himself. 

plunge-pole,  s.    [Plunoek,  II.  3.1 

*plun-ge6n,  s.  [Fr.  pJonftfov,  (tnm  plonger 
=  to  (ihiii-e.J    A  sea-fowl,  the  diver. 

plung'-er,  s.     [Eng.  plung(e);  -er.) 
L  Ordinary  Laji.gwige : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  plunges. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  bets  heavily  and  recklessly  on 
a  race  or  other  contest. 

"  A  few  plunQers  were  clever  enough  to  lay  100  to  8." 
—Field.  Oct.  a,  1685. 

(2)  A  ravalry-man.    (Mil.  slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Ordn.  :  A  form  of  striker  used  in  some 
breech-loading  fiie-arnis  ;  a  tiring-pin. 

2.  Fottrry:  A  boiler  in  which  clay  is  beaten 
by  a  wheel  into  a  creamy  consistence. 

3.  lumping  :  A  long  solid  cylinder  employed 
as  a  piston  in  a  force-pump.   [Plunger-pump.] 

plunger-bucliet,  s.  a  bucket  without 
a  valve.    [Plunger-pump.] 

plunger-pole,  s.    [Plunger,  II.  3.] 

plunger- pump,  s.  a  pump  haHng  a 
solid  piston  (plunger)  wliich  acts  by  disphit-e- 
ment  of  the  water  in  the  barrel,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  a  bMcket-])nmii  which  has  a 
holbiw  piston  (bucket)  through  which  the 
w.iter  pnsses  dnrini;  the  down  stroke,  to  be 
lifted  when  the  bucket  rises. 

plun ^' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Plttnge,  r.] 

plunging-bath,  s.  A  pluuge-bath  (q.v.). 

plunging-battery, «. 

Elo-fr. :  A  batt'^ry  so  arranged  that  the  plates 
may  be  readily  lowered  into  tbtir  cells,  or 
laised  therefrom  when  not  required  fur  use. 

plucging-flre,  s. 

CHiinTii:  Shot  tin^d  at  an  .ingle  of  depres- 
sion below  ])oint-blink  ;  a  (iiscliarf;e  of  lire- 
arms  i)OMred  down  upon  an  enemy  from  some 
eminence  above. 

*  piling'- y,  *  plung-ie,  a.  [Plunge,  r.] 
Wei,  rainy. 

"  We«te  plun (fie  cXoniva.' — Chaitrer :  Bortiua,  bk.  1. 

•  plGn'-ket,  s.  fO.  Fr.  hJavrhft,  from  hlanc  — 
wliit>' ;  cf.  pluviket.}  A  kind  of  gray  or  grayish- 
blue  colour. 


plu'-per-fect,  a.     [Lat.  pbts('iitavt)  jierfect>'m 
=  iiioie  (than)  perfect.]     [Perfect,  a.] 

Gram.:  A  terra  applied  to  that  tense  of  a 
verb  which  denotes  that  the  action  or  event 
sjjoken  of  had  taken  place  previous  to  another 
action  or  event. 

plu'-ral,  a.  &  s.    [0.  Fr.  plvrel  (Fr.  piuriel). 
from  ijC*.  2)?uraZis  =  plural,  pertaining  to  more 
than  one  ;  plus,  genit.  pluris  =  more.] 
A«  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Implying  or  containing 
more  than  one  ;  consisting  of  two  or  more. 

"  Elected  by  a  snflVjige  Hiaeil  on  the  property  plural 
vote."— Daily  Chronicle.  Oct.  U.  1385. 

2.  Gram.:  Applied  to  that  number  or  form 
of  a  word  which  denotes  more  than  one,  or 
any  nnniber  except  one.  Some  languages,  as 
Gieck,  have  a  dual  number  to  denote  that  two 
are  s[)oken  of,  in  whi<'h  case  the  plural  de- 
notes three  or  more.    [Duai..] 

B.  As  substa7itive : 

Gram.  :  That  number  or  form  of  a  word 
which  denotes  or  expresses  more  than  one. 
[A.  2.] 

*  plu'-ral-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  plural;  -ism.] 

1.  Tli«  quality  or  state  of  being  plural; 
plurality. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  pluralist ;  the 
state  or  system  of  holding  mure  benefices 
or  livings  than  one. 

"The  rem.trkiible  pluralism*  among  the  clergy-"— 
ArhmiiBum.  Oct  4,  1884. 

plu'-ral-ist,  s.     [Eng.  plural;  •ist.']    A  clerk 

wlio  iiolds  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice or  living  with  cure  of  souls. 

"  Of  the  parochijil  clercy  n  large  proportion  were 
ptur-ttists." —Macautiiy  :  hist.  Eny..  ch,  vl. 

plu-r51'-i-tSr.  *  plu-ral-1-tie,  s.    [Fr.  plu- 

ralite,   from   Lat.  plnralitatem,  accus.  of  pin- 
ralitas,  from  pluralis   =  plural   (q.v.);   Ital. 
plnralita  ;  Sp.  plu r alidad.] 
Z.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plural,  or 
of  implying  or  expressing  more  than  one. 

"  The  pliir'ilifyot  the  verb  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
noun.' — Pearton  :  On  the  C'feU,  art.  iL 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  more  than 
one  ;  a  number  consisting  of  two  or  more. 

*'  Fluralitie  of  kings  did  eiier  losae  promire." 

Warner:  AtOioni  England,  bk.  xll. 

3.  A  state  of  being  or  havingagreater  num- 
ber ;  a  majoiity,  an  excess. 

"Mr  Clevel.ind  has  a  plurality  of  1.276  Totea." — 
Daily  Telr-jraph,  Nov.  IS,  1884. 

*  4.  The  greater  part ;  the  maj.irity. 

"  No  one  can  claim  for  the  plurality,  counted  by 
he.ids,  stK'li  pure  motive  itu<I  ^uuh  high  intelligence." 
—D-^iily  Telcaraph,  Nov.  26,  Idfea. 

IL  Ecclesiastical  Law  {English): 

1.  The  holding  of  two  or  more  benefices  or 
livings  with  cure  of  souls  at  the  same  time. 
Pluralities  are  now  illegal,  by  1  &2Vict.,c.  1U6, 
exc<*pt  wheie  the  benelires  are  oi'  small  value 
and  with  small  populations,  and  are  situate 
within  three  miles  of  each  otlier. 

"The  clerpy  reatrteted  from  lay  employmenta,  ptu- 
rnUtie»  realniiiied.  and  residence  enforced."— Green." 
nitt.  Eng.  People,  cb.  tL,  \  6. 

2.  One  of  two  oi  more  benefices  or  livings 
held  by  one  clerk  at  the  same  time. 

"Who  iiigroas  ni  Any  plural  if  iet  under  a  non-resident 
and  Btubbniig  dUpatcn  of  soula,"— J/iWon  ;  Apol. /ir 
iimeu{  'I'iriutu. 

plu-ral-i-za'-tion,  «.     (Eng.  plurali2(e); 
-ation.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  pluralizing;  the  attribution 
of  plurality  to  a  person  or  thing  by  the  use 
of  a  jilural  pronoun. 

2.  The  act  of  manifesting  in  various  ways. 

"God,  he  taught,  ia  the  sopreme  unity,  one  and  yet 
mnnifi'M  ;  the  process  of  evolution  from  him  i-*  the 
plural  2-tt ion  of  the  divine  gt}\Mliieaa.''-~ Ueberweg  : 
JIU.  Philot.,  L  358. 

plu'-ral  ize,  plu'-ral-ise,  v.t.  h  i.    [Eng. 

plural :  ■i~e,  -ise.} 
A.  TraiKitive: 

1.  To  make  plural ;  to  express  in  the  plural 
form  ;  to  attribute  plurality  to. 

2.  To  multiply,  to  manifold. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ecrhs.  :  To  hold  more  than  one  benefice 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  Gram. :  To  assume  a  plural  form  ;  to  take 
a  pinral. 

".\ny  p:trt  of  speech  will  assume  in  compoundinfl 
the  sul'stnitive  cliftr:iftpT.  and  will  pturalize  oA  sach. 
—Earle  :  Philology,  S  J9i 


plu'-ral-iz  er,  s.     [Eng.  plurallz{e);  -er.) 
Eccles. :  A  pluralist.     {Goodrich  £  Porter.) 

plU'-ral-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  pinral;  -ly.]  In  a 
plural  manner ;  so  as  to  imply  more  than  one. 

*'  Gods  are  •xniieliuieg  spukeii  of  pluraily." — Cud- 
worth  :  IntcUeitaai  System,  p.  371. 

plu-ri-,  }^ef.  [Lat.  yi/us,  genit.  p?uri5  =  more.] 
Pert^iining  or  relating  to  more  than  one,  or  to 

many  ;  having  a  plurality. 

plu'-ri-e^,  s.    [See  def.] 

Laic:  A  writ  which  i.ssues  in  the  third  in- 
stance, after  the  first  and  the  alias  have  been 
inefTectnal ;  so  called  from  the  word  pl>  rien 
(=  often),  which  occurs  in  the  tirst  clause. 

*  plu-ri-far'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  pluri/arius.]  Of 
many  kinds  or  fasUous  ;  multifarious. 

plu-ri-fo'-U-o-lato,  a,     [Pret  pluH-,  and 

Eng.  foUoliite.] 
Botany : 

1.  Having  more  than  one  pair  of  leaflets. 

2.  Having  many  small  leaves,    (visa  Gray.) 

plii-ri-lif -er-al,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  plurt-,  and 
Eng.  literal.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  more  letters  than 
one 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  word  consisting  of  more 
letters  than  one, 

plU-ri-l6c'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  pluri-,  and  Eng. 
locidar.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  or  more  loculamenta ; 
raultilocular, 

*  plU-rip'-ar-OUS,  a.  [X>flt.  plm,  genit. 
j7?«7i's=more,  and  j«(rio=to  bring  loith.]  Pro- 
ducing several  young  ones  at  a  birth. 

plu-ri-part'-ite,  a.    [Pref.  plurU,  and  Eng. 

^trf(7t'.l 
Bot. :  Deeply  divided  into  several  segments. 

*plu-ri-pres'-en9e,s.  [Pref.  p?un-, and  Eng. 
presence.]     Pieseiice  in  more  places  than  one. 
**  Unsound  opiniime  about  the  .  .  .  pluripretenee  fA 
Btdn\&."—Mitcauia>/ :  ViiU  Eng..  oh.  iv. 

*  plu'-ri-si?  (1),  •  pleu-ri-sy,  s.  |Lat.  p/us, 
genit.  piuris  =  more.]  Superabundance,  ex- 
cess. 

*'  They  that  have  pteuH-Hes  of  these  about  them, 
Ytt  do  but  live.      Brame :  To  his  Friv/id  Mr.  J.  B. 

*  plu'-ri-S^  (2),  5,     [Pleurisy  (1).] 
plus,  s.     [Lat.  =  more.] 

Math.  :  A  character,  marked  thus  +,  used 
as  a  note  or  sign  of  addition.  When  i>laced 
between  two  quantities  or  numbers  il  signifies 
that  these  qnauiitits  or  numlers  are  to  be 
added  togexher  :  thus,  a  +  6  or  2  -I-  3  means 
that  a  and  &  or  2  and  3  are  to  be  added  to- 
gether. 

plush,  s.  &  a.  [Ft,  peluche,  from  a  Low  Lat. 
*pi7ziciits  =  hairy,  from  Lat.  j)i/j(5  =  hair  ; 
cf.  Sp.  3w/(isa  =  down,  naji;  Ital.  pf!mzo  = 
fine  hair,  down;  Dut.  p/uis  =  flufl,  plush; 
Ger.  ;)/h^c?i.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  shaggy  pile-cloth  of  variotu 
materials.  An  uu»hom  velvet  of  cotton,  silk, 
or  mixed  fibre,  sometimes  of  a  silk  nap  and 
cotton  back.  It  has  two  warps,  one  of  which 
is  brought  to  the  surface  to  make  the  nap. 
The  warp  is  gathered  in  loops  by  wire,  and 
cut  in  the  manner  of  velvet.  It  is  composed 
regularly  of  a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread 
and  a  double  warp  :  the  one  wool  of  two 
threads  twisted,  the  other  goat's  or  cainel's 
hair.  Some  imitation  plushes  are  made  of 
other  materials.     {Cowper:  Task,  i.  11.) 

B,  ^5  (iflj. :  Made  of,  or  resembling,  the 
material  described  under  A. 

plush  copper-ore,  5.  [Chalcotkichite.] 

*plush'-er,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  plasher.] 
A  kind  of  sea-fish. 

"The  pilchard  la  devoured  by  a  bigger  kind  of  fish 
jailed  a  plusher,  eomewh.it  liUe  Hit-  dug-tiah,  who 
leapeth  atove  water,  and  therethr-ni'  h  bewmyeth 
them  to  the  baJker."— Carew;  Siamey  oj  Carnwrtll. 

*  plush' -y,  a.  [Eng.  plush;  -y.]  Like  plush  ; 
soft  and  shaggy. 

"Across  the  damp  gravel  and  plvahy  lawn."— ^. 
Kingsley  :  Gevffry  Ilamlyn,  ch.  Iv. 

plu'-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  irAovo-io?  (plousios)  =  rich, 
wealthy,  referring  to  the  gold  and  silver  mark- 
ings on  the  wiiig.s.] 


fate,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  flather :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p5^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf;  work,  whd,  sdn ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e  :  ey  =  a :  an  =  kw. 
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Eutnvu:  The  typical  penns  of  the  Pliisiflse 
(q.v.).  'I'lusia  situnma  m  th«  Silver  Y,  or  Gamina 
Motli,  80  calle'l  fi')in  inarkiii;k'3  like  those 
It'itoni  on  the  \vin;,'s.  Other  siK-cies  arc  /*. 
intTTogationis,  iiaiiu-d  from  its  inarVin^s,  and 
/'.  cfirt'/sith,  Mie  Bnriiishefl  Brass  Moth,  from 
a  very  laigf  I'utch  nf  hntssy  green. 

pld'-§ii-d£B,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  plxt9(ia);  Lai. 
fern.  pi.  aiij.  suff.  -ida'.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  eto'ip  I^'^ctuina. 
Ant^'iinffi  liliforin,  tlionix  with  raist-d  tiifl-s, 
ah-loTiien  cr^-sted,  win-^s  in  rcj-ose  conslituting 
a  \-rv  sloping  roof,  anterior  ones  often  with 
niolailif  spnts.  iarvahalflooping,  with  twelve 
t*niixt.)'en  feet  ;pnpa  in  asilkeu  cocoon,  not  sub- 
terranean. 

plu  fii-o'-tXs,  s.    IPlusia.1 

Entom. :  A  genns  of  Riitelidit?.  huTRe  laniPl- 
licorn  Iwetlcs,  shinin^'an-l  coloured  like  silver 
or  fjoM,  fimn^t  on  oaks  in  the  mountains  of 
Central  Anit-rica. 

plus'  quam-per-fect,  a.    tPi'^PEKFEcr.] 

■plu'-tar-cliy,  s.    [Gr.  tAoDtos  (ploutr>s)  = 

weallli,  .TMd  dflx-n  (<trc}u)=Tule.]    The  rule  of 

wealth  ;  plutoi-racy. 

"  We  bad  H'l  plulaTchy,  no  milllonalreB."— Soufft^i/  : 
Doctor,  cli   <dL 

plu-te'-i  form,  a.    [Lat.  plutens  (q.v.),  and 
forma  =  forni.] 

Zool. :  Having  the  form  of  a  plutens  (q.v.). 

OlA-tel'-la,  s.  [Gr.  ttAoutos  (phutos)  =  wealth.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Plutellirl:p 
iq.v  ).  I'liiidla  cruciferariiis,  a  br^wn  and 
ochreous  insect,  is  very  common.  Its  larva, 
whiih  is  green  with  gray  spots,  feeds  on 
rablages,  turiup  plants,  &c. 

plU-tel'-li-dSB,  *.  p^  [Mod.  Lat.  phUeU(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  a<M.  autf.  -ido:.] 

E'ltom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  pronp  Tineina. 
Head  nniu'h,  anteume  stretched  out  in  repose  ; 
anterior  wings  generally  elonpat^,  som^'times 
pointed  at  the  tip :  larva  active,  without  a 
case. 

pl&'-te-us,  3.    tl-at.) 

1.  Arch.  :  The  wall  which  was  sometimes 
madi:  use  of  to  close  tlie  intervals  between 
the  columns  of  a  building;  it  was  either  of 
stone  nr  sojne  material  less 
durable.  The  latter  me- 
thod was  adopted  only  in 
places  undercover,  wln-nce 
that  kind  of  building  was 
cilled  '>;)i(S  intestinum.  The 
pluteus  was  also  a  kind  of 
podium  [a  in  illust.].  in- 
tervening b'tween  any  two 
orders  of  coluinus  phiced 
onr  above  the  other.  The 
wonl  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
the  di-scription  of  the  iiasil- 
Ica  and  th  2  scene  of  the  the-  pluteus. 

stre.  The  pluteus  has  l.e.-n   inarian  Am,.htthea. 
adopted  lietween  every  two  tr^.  iijme.i 

orders  of  columns  in  the 
extciior  of  all  the  theatres  and  am plii theatres 
of  the  Romans  which  are  knowo. 
•2.  Milit'ry  Antiquities  : 

(1)  Boards  or  planks  placed  on  the  fortifica- 
tions of  a  camp,  on  movnbh'.  lowers,  or  other 
military  engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  for  the 
protection  of  the  suMiers. 

(2)  A  movable  gjdlery  on  wheels  shaped 
like  an  ar.-h'd  soit  of  w.'igymi,  in  whieli  a 
besieging  party  made  their  approaches. 

3.  Zml.:  Tlie  painter's-eoacl  larva  of  an 
Ecl.imis.    (Iliixiey.) 

plA-t<Sc'-ra-9Sf',  a.  [Gr.  frAouTot  (plouto8)  = 
wealth,  aii'ti  K(tar«ta  (h-rutco)  —  tti  rule]  The 
rule  01  power  of  wealth  or  the  rich. 

"T;iciiitmv;ut*ii(  Itituryof  thB(tr..wiiii:;rfii(oora«v." 
—Civitftl't  Terhntrat  Educator,  yt,  xll.,  i».  3C.9. 

plU'-td-cr&t,  fl.  [Pt.irTOTRACV.l  One  who 
has  power  or  inlluonee  thn>ugli  his  wealth. 

"Tlie  wlntocmt  or  tin-  piutnrm'  In  ftbl^  t«  po«e  u 
ttf  titvtioiuki  loader  o(  ttto  ueuiaomcy."— CifrMrivr,  OcU 

plA-t6-cr&t'-lo,  fi.  [Eng.  phttGcrat:  -fc.l 
Periainin,'  to  ur  chnracteristlc  of  a  itlutocrary 
nr  a  plutticmt:  as,  plutocratic  Ideas,  pluto- 
erotic  government. 

pln-to-ni-a,  ».     [Mod.  T^t.,  from  Lat  Pluto 

—  the  god  dl  (liH  infernal  regions. I 
raJcront.  :  A  genns  of  Trilobttes. 


plutonla-beda,  a.  pi 

Geol. :  Yellowish  gi-ay  sandstone  thales  and 
flags  of  Canibti:in  age,  at  Porlh  Clais  and 
Caerbwdy,  near  St.  David's  promontory. 

plU'td'-ni-an,  a.  &  5.  [Lit.  Plutonius^  from 
Gr.  nAouTwi-ios  (Ploatoiiios),  from  IIAoutuh' 
(J'louton)  =  Pluto,  the  King  of  the  Lower 
Worhl,  the  lmsl)and  of  Proserpine,  and  brother 
of  Jupiter  and  Neptune  ;  ¥t.  plutonixn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  I'ertnining  to  Pluto  or 
the  lower  regions  ;  subterranean,  dark. 

B.  ^15  subst. :  A  Plutonist  (q.v.). 
plu-ton'-ica.  [Ft. phitoni'jue.]  [Plutonian.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pluto;  Plutonian. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  designating  the  system 
of,  the  Plutunists. 

plntonlc- action,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  influence  of  volcanic  heat,  and 
other  subterranean  causes,  under  pressure. 
{Lydl.) 

plutonlc-rocks,  s.  pL 

Geol.  :  Rocks  of  igneous  or  aqueo-lgneous 
origin,  believed  to  have  l»eeu  lurmed  at  a 
great  depth  and  under  great  prcssuie  of  the 
superincumbent  rucks,  or  in  some  cases.  i>er- 
haps,  of  the  ocean.  They  have  l^een  meU?d, 
and  cooled  very  slowly  so  as  to  permit  them 
to  crystallize.  They  contain  no  tutls  or  brec- 
cias like  the  volcanic  rocks,  nor  have  they 
pores  or  cellular  cavities.  Under  the  plutonic 
rocks  are  comprehended  granites,  syenites, 
and  some  porpliyries,  diorite,  tonalite,  and 
gabbro.  Teste  of  age  are  furnished  by  their 
lelalive  position,  by  intrusion  and  alternation, 
by  mineral  comi)Osition,  or  by  included  frag- 
ments. They  belong  to  all  the  lending  geo- 
logical periods,  even  the  Tertiary.    {Lycll.) 

plu'-ton-ism,  ^.  [Fr.  plutonlsme.]  The  doc- 
trines or  theory  of  the  Plutouists ;  the  Hut- 
touian  theory  (q.v.). 


s.    [Enf;.  phiton(ism) :  -i^.] 
.vho  huUls  the  doctrine  of  PIu- 

a     [Eng.  pluto-niic);    sutT.  -ite 


plu'-ton-ist, 

Geol :  One 
tonisni  (q.v.). 

plu'-ton-ite, 

O'ctrol.).'] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Scheerer  to  a 
group  of  acid  and  miitral  silicated  crvKtalline 
rocks,  which  occur  in  various  ccuuitries  and 
represent  several  geological  ages.  In  his 
view  tliey  corresponded  to  the  gneisses  of  the 
Saxon  Erzgcl.irge,  which  yielded  three  distinct 
chemi'-al  typos,  known  respectively  as  the 
*' red,"  the  "middle,"  and  the  ''gray  gneiss." 
This  group  he  divided  into  the  upper,  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  Plutonites. 

•  plu-t6n'-6-mist,  ».  [Eng.  pliaonnm(y) ; 
■ist-]    A  supporter  of  plutuuomy.     {lAnlfow.) 

"  plu-ton'-o-my,  s.  [C>T.iT\ovroq(phuto»)  = 
wealth,  and  i-bjLios  (uonws)  =  law.)  The  same 
as  Plutockacy  (q.v.). 

plu  -vi-al,  ■  plu'-vi-all,  a.  &  ».  (Fr.,  from 
Lat.  p/imnit»,  from  7>/uria=  rain,  from  phut 
(inipcrs.  verb)  =  iti-ain8  ;  Sp.  &.  Vort.  pluvial ; 
Ital.  pluviale,\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang:  Pertaining  to  rain  ;  rainy. 

2.  Gcnl. :  Produced  by  the  action  of  rain. 

"B.  As  suhst. :  A  priest's  cope  or  cloak,  as 
a  protection  ngainst  rain. 

plu-vi-am'-e-tcr,  s.    [Pluviometer.] 

plu-vi  a-m6t'-ric-al.a.  [pLUvioMimucAL.] 

plu-vi-a-ner-lus,  s.    [Mfxl.  Lat.,  dim.  fmm 

pluviamts  (q  v.)- J 

Ornith. :  A  geuns  of  Charadriidae.  or,  in 
classitlcalions  in  which  th.at  family  isdlvide*l, 
of  .Stre]isil;itin*  (q.v.).  It  coutains  a  single 
si>ecieH,  fiom  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

plu-vJ-a'-nu8,  ».    [Lat,  p/uv(a  =  rain.]  [Plo- 

vr:it.l 

Ornith. :  Crocodllc-bjrd  ;  a  genus  of  Olareo- 
lldjp,  with  one  upecies.  Plnvinnns  rrftirptiuH, 
from  North  Afiica.  It  is  n  small  l>ird.  with 
pluma«e  of  delicate  lavunder  and  cream-coh'ur, 
rehevcd  by  markings  of  Mack  anil  white. 
Knrnierly  classed  with  either  Cursorius  or 
('haradrins,  or  made  a  separate  genus  Hyas. 
It,  is  perhnpHtherroffti/nitof  nero<lotUH(li.as), 
which  wiiB  »ald  In  clear  the  month  of  tho  cro- 
codile from  leeches. 


Tut  cert.-»iiilv 


plu  vi  5  graph,  «.  A  btif-racording  rain- 
gauge. 

plu  vi-om'-o-top,  «.  [T-at.  ptuvla^nin. 
and  Kng.  nuler.\  An  instrutnent  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  ntinfaH  in  a  iiarticulai 
climate  or  place  ;  a  rain-gauge  (q.v.). 

plu-vi-6-met'-rio-al,  a.     [Piuviomftto.] 

Perliunuig    or    relaiing    to    a    idnviometer : 
ascertiiiiicd  or  dttermiued  by  a  pluviomeler. 

plu'-vl-d8e,  ».  rFr.,  =  rainy,  from  Lat 
yluviosiu<,  from  phiria  =  rain.]  The  name 
adopted,  in  October,  1793,  by  the  French 
Convention  for  the  tiPth  month  of  the  re- 
publiean  year.  It  commenced  on  January  20, 
aud  was  the  second  winter  montlt 

•  plu'-vi-ous,  a.  (Lat.  plur-iosxis,  from  pluvia 
=  rain.]    Rainy,  pluvial,  damp. 

"  The  fanROoa  pnrcel"  itboat  the  wkki  o(  «n<Ue^ 
onrly  iiynilJetli  a  moint  nml  »  p.'uoi -m  »yr  aboat 
tham." —Brourne  :  Vulj/ar  Hrrourt.  bk.  v.,  cb.  xxlL 

ply,  pile.  t'.(.  &  i.  [Fr.  pUer=iU  fold,  plait, 
jdy,  bend,  from  IM.  71(100=  to  fold,  cogn. 
with  Or.  irXtKui  (j>/W.5)  =  to  weave ;  Russ. 
pleste=:  to  plait;  Ger.  /Uchteyi  =^  to  braid, 
twist.  From  the  same  root  come  app^y,com/iy, 
imply,  accomplice,  conipto,  prrplcx,  erjilicit, 
deploy,  display,  employ,  simple,  double,  treble, 
dtipHcate,  &.C.] 
A,  Transitive  : 

•  1.  To  torn,  to  bend.    (CTowe*  •  C  A.,  vit) 

•  2.  To  mould,  to  fashion. 

yonp  tiling  men  maT  gie, 

lay  w&riii  wax  witb  liuideApNA" 

r/«iurw.-  c.  r..  s.sot 
•3.  To  employ  with   diligence;    to    keep 
busv  or  employed. 

•  4.  10  endeavour  to  utilise  ;  to  try. 

"Wc  ^x'i^tt  i^;  til*  B-'U*  lo  tiie  windewsra^'— 
BacKluyt  :   Vuya'jet.  L  2'.%. 

5.  To  practise  or  perform  with  diligence: 
to  busy  or  occupy  one's  self  in. 


6.  To  urge  or  solicit  with  importunity;  te 
press  with  solicitations;  to  solicit. 

"CiinBt  thouuotgocM  wherefore  iilie  p'l«l  thee  thnil' 
Rfuikesp. :  Tittu  And'  miinu.  Iv.  L 

7.  To  press  hard  with  blows  or  nussiles  ;  t* 
beset ;  to  assail  briskly  :  as,  To  ply  one  witt 
questions. 

8.  To  press  ni>on  one's  acceptance  ;  to  urge 
persistently  to  accept  ;  to  oUcr  or  supply  any- 
thing too  persevcringly :  as.  To  ply  one  witb 
drink,  or  flattery. 

B,  Intmnsitive : 

L  Ordinary  Jjxngnage: 

•  1.  To  bend,  to  yield,  to  give  way. 

"Tlunich  the  coin  be  f  lir  at  eve. 
It  wulile  mther  bra»t  at  wo  tlmii  I'H*.** 

Chauier:  C.  T'..«.Ml 

2.  To  busy  one's  self ;  to  be  busily  ocrnpled 
or  enqiloyed  ;  to  woik  diligently  aud  stvadily.' 

•"A  hlnl  iirw  mnilp  .-ilKiut  tilt-  tianki  bIip  /!'/«•«. 
Not  fiir  irwiu  iliure.  miil  »liur !.  ext-miiuiia  ti  it*." 
/tri/iien  :  Ovui  ;  Ifi/i  *  Atcwn*. 

^  Used  also  of  the  instruments  employed. 

•  3.  To  go  In  haste,  to  hapten,  to  betake 
one's  self  quickly.    {Milton:  i*.  L.,  It.  9i4.) 

"4.  To  otTerservice;  to  seek  fur  employment 

"  Ue  wfti  tonxil  ti>  r'*  hi  the  ■tn-cLs  ab  »  purUr  lor 
Mb  UveIiho^;'-^t/<l/fjM  .■  fi/-«f.i/or. 

6.  To  run  or  sail  regularly  to  nnri  flro 
between  two  ports  or  places,  as  a  vehicles  or 
vessel  ;  to  maue  trips. 

"Fli.e  |K>wcrtul  atrnuicn  ply  Iixitu  Loudou."— Aii'v 
Chrnnirif.  Blity  r>,  l»s:. 

^  Used  also  of  the  persons. 

"Tlifjr  on  llictnulln«  flood    .    . 
Plu,  at«iiintinx  uighlly  t..».ii.l  tl<e  pole" 

n.  Nau(. ;  To  work  against  the  wind. 

ply,  '  plio,  s.    [Pi.v,  v.\ 

1.  A  twiftt,  a  fold,  a  plait,  a  turn. 

'-Thnt'ii  the  tuuckte  hUck  sUn*— cut  tvft  ptlm 
ruuiiil  iU"— s<.-a/<  :  AtUi^uurg,  c\\.  v||. 

^  Often  used  in  composition  to  denote  the 
miniU'r  of  IvvistM  :  as,  a  tlireepiy  carpet. 

2.  A  stnind  In  a  rope. 

3.  A  beni,  a  bias,  a  turn,  an  inrlinnllon. 

"  But  the  Cur'o  inlixl  hsil  Mrly  takca  ft  •traaflk 
Ij/y  "— j#ii.(jiir<iv    //<«r.  A'lv..  cU.  XLlU. 

ply"  -  or,  9.    [  Eng.  ply ;  -tr.  ] 

L  Ord.  long. :  Onu  who  or  that  which  piles 

II.   Technicallu  ' 

1.  Fort..  Attch..  tft.  (PI.):  A  khid  of  balance 


bSU.  b^:  p^t,  JiJ^l;  oat,  90II.  chorus,  9Un.  ben^h;  go,  feem :  thin,  t-hta :  ■In,  as;  oxpoct,  Xenophon.  exist.      Irig. 
-oian,-tian:=sta9n.    -tlon,    sion  =  shOn ; -Jlon,    sion  -  adiOji.    -cioiw, -tlous.    bIou*  =  shO*.    -bio, -dlo,  J«s.  =  b^U  d^L 
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Plymouth— pneumonia 


used  in  raiging  or  letting  down  a  dr:]wbridge. 
It  consists  of  timbers  joined  iu  the  form  of  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross. 
2.  [Pliers]. 

Plym'-outh,  «.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  seaport  town  and  nav.il  station  at 
the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Plym  in  Devonshire. 

Plymouth  Brethren,  ?.  pi. 

Clinrch  Hist.  (PL):  A  body  which  arose 
almost  simultaneously  in  Diililin  and  Ply- 
mouth, about  lS;iO,  au<i,  as  they  called  theni- 
.sclves  "The  Bretliren."  outsiders  came  to 
know  them  as  "Plymouth  Brethren"  flora 
the  town  whtiic  they  liail  fixed  their  head- 
(ju.Titers.  Their  chief  fnuuder  was  a  ba^-nster, 
named  Darby,  wlio  had  tnken  orders.  Their 
cnnnnunities  are  of  what  is  known  as  the 
F.vangelical  Calvinistic  type,  and  many  of 
them  mainti-in  that  only  among  themselve.** 
is  true  Chriotianity  to  be  found.  They  liavc 
no  regular  nini-:try,  every  brother  being  at 
libtrty  tr»  prcpliesyor  preacli  wlienever  moved 
to  do  so.  Th'W  baptize  all  adults,  whether 
previously  baptized  or  not.  and  observe  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  weekly.  They 
are  rigid  Piedi-.stinarians  and  expect  the  Mil- 
lenium. Blunt  (Diet.  Sects,  p.  433)  says  that 
they  are  a  gr.'wing  sect,  but  have  little 
organic  unity,  being  broken  up  into  sections 
owing  to  disputi'S,  arising  from  the  liberty 
conceded  to  each  member  to  preach  or 
prophesy  at  will. 

Plymouth-cloak, «.  A  cudgel.  (Slang.) 

t  Plymouth -lime  stone,  s. 

Geo!. :  A  lini>'stone  of  Middle  Devonian  age, 
occurring  at  Plynmnth,  Tnrquay,  and  Ilfra- 
conibe.     It  is  largely  formed  of  corals, 

Plym'-ofith-i^m,  ».     [Eng-  Plumovth  ;  -ism.] 
The  doctrines  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q. v.). 

"Frrtich  Switzerland  haa  always  remslned  the 
stronghLild  of  PI vnottthigm  on  the  continent." — 
Enc!/c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  xlx.  238. 

Plym'-outh-ite,  s.      [Eng.  Plymouth;  -ite.] 
A  member  of  the  sect  of  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Plyn-Um'-mon,  s.    [See  def.i 

Geoff. :  A  lofty  mountain  in  Montgomery 
and  Cardiganshire. 

Plyjillmmon-^oup,  s. 

Geol  :  A  group  of  strata,  named  by  Sedg- 
wick.   They  belong  to  the  Lower  Llandovery. 

P.ni.p  abbrev.     [See  def.]    Post-meridian. 
TI  Pn  is  pronounced  as  n. 

pneu-ma-,  pneu-ma- to-,  prf/.   [Gr.  m-fOna 

(jiueuma),  gmiit.  nffVfjLaT6<;  (jyneumnto:i)  =. 
wiTid,  air  ;  Trpew  (pitco)  =  to  blow,  to  breathe.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  air, 
breath,  or  gases. 

pneu-ma  thor'-ax,  s.    [Pneumothorax.] 

pneu-mat'-ic.  pneu-mat'-ic-al,  n.  &  s. 

[Lat.  pneumatini<^,  fiom  Gr.  jn-eujuaTucds  (p7ieii- 
mutikos)  =  jiertaining  to  air  or  breath  ;  irvevna 
(pneuma),  genit.  nyfvfj.aro';  (pneiiTnatos)  =  wind, 
air;  Ft.  pneitniatique;  lial.&Sp.pTieumatico.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  air ;  having 
the  propei-ties  or  qualities  of  an  elastic  fluid  ; 
gaseous. 

"AU  solid  bodies  consist  of  parta  pneumatical  and 
tangible,"— Biicwti. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  air  or  elastic  fluids, 
or  to  their  properties. 

"  Thf  pneumatical  diacoverlea  of  modern  cbemistry," 
— Btewart;  Outtinc^  qf  Moral  PhU^iophy,  |  27a. 

3.  Filled  with  or  containing  air,  as  a  pneu- 
matic tire  used  on  the  wheel  of  a  hicycle  or  of  a 
horee-vehiL'le. 

4.  Moved  or  played  by  air  or  wind. 

"The  leinoD  uncorniiit  with  voyage  long, 
To  vinous  spirits  udded. 

They  with  pneumntick  enEine  ceaseless  draw." 
Philips  :  Cider,  bk.  il. 

5.  As  siibst. :  A  vaporous  substance ;  a  gas. 
pneumatic-action,  s. 

Music:  In  orLians,  any  portion  of  the  action 
in  which  direct  leverage  is  superseded  by 
intermediary  bellows,  tubes,  or  valves, 
worked  by  wind  at  a  pressure  higher  than 
ordinary.  Pneumatic  dTaw-stop  action  is  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  sliders  of  an  organ 
are  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  means 
of  small  itneuniatie  bellows.     Pncnviatic  hrer 


to  krys  is  an  arrangement  by  which  a  manual 
or  pedal  key  admit-s  compressed  air  into  a 
pneumatic  belluw.s,  which,  by  its  expansion, 
performs  the  direct  leverage  of  the  trackers, 
backfalls,  or  other  action. 

pneumatic-battery,  s.  A  contrivance 
invented  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Dublin,  for  ex- 
ploding a  blasting-charge  in  mining. 

pneumatic-caisson,  s.  A  caisson 
closed  at  the  tup  and  sunk  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  air  witliin  or  by  the  weight  of  the 
masonry  built  thereupon  aa  the  work  pro- 
gresses. 

pnenmatlc-car,  <.     A  car  driven   by 

com]iressed  air. 

pneumatic-despatch,  s.  Despatch  of 
letters,  parcels,  &c.,  by  means  of  an  artificial 
vacuum  in  front  and  atmospheric  pressure  in 
the  rear.  This  has  been  tried  with  more  or 
less  success  for  several  purptjsee.  A  recent  in- 
stance is  the  laying  ot  a  pneumatic  dif-patch 
system  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphui 
post-office,  for  the  conveyance  of  postal  matter 
between  tlie  maiu  and  one  of  the  sutMjftices. 

pnenmatlc-elevator,  s.  A  hoist  in 
which  conij'ressed  air  is  the  agent  for  lifting. 

pneumatic-filament,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.):  Numemus  slender  processes  con- 
taining air  connected  with  the  distal  end  of 
the  pneumatocyst  in  Velflla  and  Porpita. 

pneumatic-fountain,  s.     [Foitntain, 

11(3).] 

pneumatic-leverage,  $.  [Pneumatic- 
action  ] 

pneumatic -organ,  s. 

Music:  The  ordinary  organ  as  opposed  to 
the  ancient  hydraulic  organ.    [Organ.] 

pneumatic-pump.  a.  An  air  exhaust 
or  forcing  pump. 

pneumatic -railway,  s.  [Atmosphebic- 

RAILWAV] 

pneumatic -syringe,  s. 

Physics:  A  stout  glass  tube,  closed  at  one 
end,  and  provided  with  a  tight-htting  solid 
piston.  It  is  designed  to  prove  the  compressi- 
bility of  gases.  As  the  jiiston  is  forced  down, 
the  gas  is  pressed  into  smaller  compass,  but, 
when  the  force  is  removed,  it  takes  again  its 
proper  volume,  driving  the  piston  back  to  its 
place.  The  pneumatic  s>Tinge  proves  also 
that  the  compression  of  gases  produces  heat. 

pneumatic-trough,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  vessel  used  in  the  collection  of 
gases.  It  is  usuiiUy  made  of  iron  or  copper, 
and  is  provided  with  a  shelf  for  holding  the 
jars  or  bottles  to  be  filled  with  gas.  The  shelf 
is  perforated  with  one  or  more  holes,  to  re- 
ceive the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  of  the  gas 
apparatus,  and  the  water  in  the  trough  kept 
at  about  one  inch  above  the  level  of  the  shelf. 

pneumatlc-tube,  .^ 

1.  Sing. :  A  tube  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  or  itassengers  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air. 

2.  Mjisic(Pl.):  [Tube.] 

pneu-ma-ti9'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  pruumatic  ; 
-ity.]  The  state  or  condition  of  having  hollow 
bones  filled  with  air.     [Pneumatic,  A.  3.] 

"The  skeleton  of  the  pelican  is  dlstinguiithed  by  Its 
.  .  .  pre.it  iincwnaticits/." — fan  Eoeven  :  Sandbook  of 
Zool.  (ed.  Clarkl,  U.  S86. 

pneu-mat'-ics,  s.    [Pneumatic] 

1.  The  same  as  Pneumatolooy.  2  (q.v.). 

2.  Physics :  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  air  and  other  gases, 
investigating  their  weight,  pressure,  elasticity, 
condensation,  &c  Comprehended  under  it  are 
descriptions  of  such  machines  as  the  air-gun, 
the  air-pump,  the  diving-bell,  &c.  Air  being 
a  vehicle  of  sound,  pneumatics  includes  also 
the  science  of  Acoustics. 

pneu-ma-to-,  pre/.    [Pneuma-.] 

pnen-mat'-d'9ele,  *.    [Pref.  pnejim^to;  and 
Gr.  KqAi)  (k€le)=  a  tumour.] 
Svrg,  :  A  distention  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 

pneu-mat'-o-9yst,  «.    [Pref.  pH^umafo-,  and 

Eng.  cyst.] 

Zool. :  A  chitinous  nir-sac  depending  fmm 
the  apex  of  the  cavity  in  the  c<ennsarc  of  the 
Physophoridic.     It  acts  as  an  air-float. 


pneu-ma-to-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.^  pnniTnO' 
tolo'j(y) ;'  'ic(d.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  jineuma- 
tology  (q.v.). 

pneu-ma-tol'-o-gist,  s.  (Eng.  pnewmaeoi 
og(y) ;  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  or  learned  in 
pneuniatology. 

pneu-ma-tol'-o-gy, «.  [Pref.  3>TurKma(o-,  and 
Gr.  Ab>oc  (logos)  =  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  pneuma- 
tologie ;  Ital.  pneumatohijia.] 

1.  Physics:  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise 
on,  elastic  fluids.     (Pneumatics,  2.] 

2.  Mental  Phil.  :  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature  and  operation  of  minds,  *'  from  the 
infinite  Creator  to  the  meanest  creature  en- 
dowed with  thought."  (lieid.)  In  its  widest 
sense  it  includes  theology,  angelology,  and 
psychology'. 

Pneu-ma-to-ma'-chi-ans,s.7)2.  [h&tPnm- 
Tnatomachi,  from  Gi'.  IIi'fuAaTOMaxos  (Pneu- 
ma(oj?ifrcAos)  =  fighting  with  the  Spiiit;  Ufevfxa 
(Prt«tmn)  =  the  [Holy]  Spirit,  and  nax7i(vuiche) 
=  fighting.]    [Macedonian  (2),  B.J 

pneu-ma-tom'-e-ter,  «.  [Pref.  pneu7mt<h, 
and  Er^g' meter.]  An  instrument  for  mensirring 
the  amouut  of  air  exhaled  at  one  expiration. 

pneu-mat -6-phbre,  s.  [Pref.  pntumato-, 
and  Gr.  ijiopos  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Zool. :  A  large  proximal  dilatation  of  the 
ccenosarc  in  the  Physophoridae. 

pneu-ma-td'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  m/cv/iaTiiw 
(j^neinnatod)  =.  to  swell.]  A  windy  swelling 
in  any  part  of  the  body. 

pneu'-mic,a.  [Gr.  jn'evfj.a(pi%eitmd)^  breath; 
Eng.  sufI'.  -ic]    Derived  from  the  lungs. 

pneumlc-acld,  s. 

Chnn. :  An  acid  said  to  exist  in  the  paren- 
chJ^na  of  the  lungs  of  most  animals.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  in  stellate  groups  o( 
shining  needles. 

pneu-mo^  pre/.  [Gr.  irveCntitif  (pneumon)  = 
a  lung.]  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
lungs. 

*  pneu-mo-br^n~chi-a'-ta,  ».  pi  [Pref. 
pnfumri.,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Lamarck's  second  section  of  his 
order  Gasteropoda.  It  contained  the  Lima- 
cinea  or  Snails. 

pneu-mo-der'-mon.  s.  [Pref.  pn^umo-,  and 
Gr.  &€pfxu  (derma)  =  skin.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pteropnda,  section  Gyra- 
nosom.ita,  with  four  species,  from  the 
Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

pneu-md~g3-s'-tric,  a.     [Pref.  jmeumo-^  and 

Eng.  gn^tric] 
Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
pneumogastrlc-nerve,  $. 

Anat.:  A  nerve,  called  also  par  vngnm^ 
which,  proceeding  from  the  neck  to  the  ujtper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  supplies  branches  to 
the  pharynx,  the  cesophagus,  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  and  respiratorj'  passages. 

pneu-mog'-ra-phy,  s.    [Pref.  pneuma-,  and 
Gr.' ypa.<}><o  (grcpho)  =  to  wiite.] 
Anat. :  A  description  of  the  lungs. 

pneu-mol'-o-gSr,    s.      [Pref.    pneitmo-,  and 
Gr.'Ao-yos  (logos)  =a  discourse.) 
Amit. :  Pneumography  (q.v.). 

pneu-mom'-e-ter,   s.    [Pref.  pneuvio;  and 

Eng.   inctfir.]     [Pneumatometer.] 

pneu-mom'-e-try ,  s.  [Eng.  piieum.omet.eT :  -y.] 
Measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  for  air. 

pneu-mo-ni-a,  •  pneu'-mon-y,  s.     [Gr. 

Kvevfxoi'ia  (pneumonia).'}     [Pneumo-,] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  lung,  tisually 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  a  cold 
draught  or  chill  after  being  over-heated,  injur>' 
to  the  chest,  irritation,  or  as  a  secondary 
affection  in  small-pox,  tj*phoid  or  puerpural 
fever,  and  other  low  wasting  diseases  ;  it  may 
also  be  caused  by  long  continued  congestion 
of  the  lung  substance,  particularly  in  heart 
disease,  or  in  old  and  weak  people  who  are 
bedridden  fVom  any  cause.  It  appears  as 
hypostatic  pneumonia,  and  in  some  malarial 
districts  it  occasionally  becomes  epidemic. 
It  commences  with  hypenemia  and  ccdema, 
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followed  by  fibrinous  sxudationa  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  air  cells  and  capillary  bronchi, 
ondergoing  many  chan^t-s  of  the  most  serious 
character,  such  as  abscess,  purulent  infil- 
tration, gangrene,  &e,  Tlie  right  lower  lobe 
is  the  most  frequent  point  of  attack,  bron- 
chitis and  pleuritic  exudation  are  comnimi 
accnmpaniments.  Herpes  is  frc'iuently  ob- 
served on  the  face  and  lips  on  tlie  tJiird  or 
fourth  day ;  prostration,  dry  brown  tongue, 
cracked  lips,  with  viscid  expectoration  of  a 
rusty-nail  colour,  and  in  the  acute  hepatiza- 
tion stage,  red  blood-tinged  sputum,  are  tlie 
usual  symptoms,  with  tine  crepitation,  like  the 
rustling  of  a  hair  rubbed  bi-tween  the  fingers. 
The  true  crejiitint  rhonclius  is  heard  all  over 
the  jifftcted  part.  Pneumonia  terminates  gene- 
fally  in  resolution  and  recovery,  but  some- 
times in  death  from  collapse  and  exhaustion. 

pnen-mon'-ic,  *  pneu-mon'-ick,  a.  &  s. 

[Gr.  Tnev^oi'ocfk  (pTi^nmonikos),  from  irfev/xwi' 
(pnetim6n)  =  &  lung;  Fr.  pneumoniqiie.] 

A»  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lungs  ; 
pDlmonic. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  for  affections  of 
the  lungs. 

pneu-mo-nJt'-ic,  a.    [Pneijmonitis.)    Of  or 

j^tertaining  to  jmeumonitis. 

pneu-md-ni'-tis,  s.  [Gr.irvevtKovCpneumdnX 
genit.  TTvevuovoi  lpneumoju>s)  =  fi  lung;  suff. 
'itis  (q.v.).] 
Pathol. :  Pneumonia  (q.v.). 

pneu'-mon-^.  s.    [Pneitmonia.] 

pneu  nao-ot'o-lca,  s.  pL  [Pref.  pneicma- ; 
Gr.  (iJdf  (oo»)  =  an*  egg,  and  toko?  (tokos)  ^ 
laying.) 

Zuol. :  Owen's  name  for  a  primary  division 
of  Vertebrata,  including  those  which  breatlie 
air  and  lay  eggs.  He  incluiled  under  it  Birds, 
and  the  greater  number  of  Reptiles. 

pneu-mopleu-ri'-tis,  a.  [Pref.  pneumo'j 
and  Eng.  pleuritic  (q.v.).J 

Pathol. :  Pneumonia  with  bronchitis,  the 
latter  predominating. 

pnen-mbr'-a,  s.  [Pref.  pTieum-,  and  Gr.  ipa 
(Ora)  =  care.]* 

Entf'm. :  A  South  African  genus  of  Afridi- 
Idsp.  Darwin  considers  that  in  no  other 
orthopterous  insects  has  the  structure  Umii 
BO  modified  for  stridulation,  the  whole  body 
being  converted  into  a  musical  instrument. 

pnea-md-skel'-e~ton,  «.     [Pref.  piieumo-, 

and  Eng.  skiUtun.] 

Zool.  :  The  -ski^-leton,  (.e.,  the  hard  portions. 
or  shell,  connected  with  the  breathing  organs 
of  Testaceous  Mfdlusca. 

pI16U-IllO-thbr'-&X,  5.  [Gr.  rrvevixaipueuvui) 
=  air,  and  Eng.  thorajc  (q.v.).] 

Pathol.  :  The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleura 
during  the  prot;rcaa  of  pleurisy.  When  there 
is  air  only  it  is  wimple  pneumothorax  ;  when, 
as  generally  happens,  there  is  a  liquid  with 
the  air,  it  is  pneuTuotborax  with  etfusion. 

pnl  ea'~li~dn,  s.     [Gr.,  from  ni>iyv  (pnigd)  = 
to  cTuike.] 
Med. :  An  incubus  ;  a  nightmare. 

pnjhc,  8.  [Gr.  wvv$  (pnux).'}  The  place  of 
public  assenibly  at  Athens,  especially  during 
elections.  It  was  situated  on  a  low  hill, 
aloi'ing  down  to  the  north,  at  the  western 
verge  of  the  city,  and  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  Aciopulis. 

P.O.,  nhhrev.    |3cc  def.] 

1.  Post-offlce. 

2.  Public  ofikxT.    (WhaHon.) 

•po,  «.    (A-S.  pause. J    A  peacock  (q.v.). 

"  A  pnicBt  {iriHiilu  AM}  a  po." 

>rrti/A*  ;  PolUUal  Hongi,  p.  169. 

Pb'-f^,  ».     (Or.  =  grass.] 

Bot. :  Meadow-Krass ;  a  genus  of  Festucie 
{LimUey),  tyi'ical  of  the  tri)ic  Poacew.  sub- 
tril«  tcstuceii-  (.Sir  J.  Ilo<>krr).  The  Hower 
glumes  are  compressed,  keeled,  acute,  five- 
nerved  ;  the  finpty  ones  two,  unequal,  keeled  ; 
•tylcs  two,  short;  stigma  feathery.  Known 
Bj>ecies  ninety,  chiefly  from  the  cold  and  lem- 
perato  regions.  Of  ihesu  one  of  tlio  moitt 
highly  valued  iu  I'intpraiengiM,t\ii^  famuus  blue- 
gnuw  of  Kuntuck>,  wUimv  highly  nutritioun 
proporticfl  have  given  thu  oamu  of  '*bluo-graM 


region"  to  a  wide  district  of  that  state.  By 
reation  of  its  creeping  root  slueks  this  griuss 
forms  a  dense  turf,  but  it  ia  prineipally  viilned 
for  posture.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  ibis 
region,  and  the  stock  pastun-d  i.n  it  is  of  the 
finest  quulity.  It  is  also  called  Juno  graen,  and 
is  found  in  Europe  as  well  as  Anieriea.  /*. 
nttimn  and  P.  Irivialig  are  also  of  imjKjrtiim'e 
for  fodder.  They  are  natives  of  Europe.  /'. 
abysstnica  is  rultivated  in  Abyssinia  as  a  cereal, 
P.  cynoKuroides  is  used  by  the  ludinn  Brahniaus 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  ia  given  in 
calculus,  &c. 

p6-a'-9e-a9»  s.  pi.    [Lat  poia);  fern.  pL  adj. 

SUtf.  ■OA.-eo'.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Graminacefe.  Spikelets 
one  or  more  flowered,  articulate  above  the 
empty  glumes.  Lowest,  or  all  the  flowering 
glumes  hi -sexual,  except  in  Phragniites, 
Avena,  and  AiThenatherum  :  upper  often  male 
or  rudimentary.     (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

poach  (1),  *  poche,  *  potch,  v.t.  [Ft.  pocher, 
pr<tb.  from  poche— &  pouch,  a  po<'ket.]  To 
cook  (eggs)  in  a  pan,  by  breaking  and  pouring 
them  into  boiling  water. 

"  Egges  well  po'iched  are  better  than  roaBted." — 
BJifot :  Cattel  of  Bdth,  bk.  ii..  ch,  xiiL 

poa9h  (2),  "  poche,  *  potohe,  v.t.  &  i.    [A 

softened  form  oi poke,  v.  (q.v.);  cf.  Fr.  pochcT, 
poncher  =.  to  tlirust  or  dig  out  with  the  fingers, 
from  pouc-e  =  the  thumb.] 
A«  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  stab,  to  spear,  to  pierce. 

"  They  use  to  pochr  tliein  (flshj  with  an  InBtrament 
somewlint  like  a  saliuou  speare." — Carew:  SuT-vcjf  of 
Cornwall,  p.  31. 

*  2.  To  force  or  drive  into  ;  to  plunge  into. 

"  His  horae  po'hing  one  of  hia  leg^o  into  some  hollow 
ground."— rffTn;if«.-  United  Province,  ch.  i. 

3.  To  tread,  as  snow  or  soft  ground,  so  as 
to  make  it  broken  and  slushy. 

"  The  poached  filth  that  floods  the  middle  street. " 
Tennyton:  Vivien,  Wl. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  thrust,  to  stab,  to  poke. 

"  I'll  potcht  at  him  some  way." 

Shak^tp.  :  Coriolanui,  I.  10. 

2.  To  make  an  attempt  at  something  ;  to 
make  a  start  without  going  on. 

"  They  have  rather  poached  and  olTered  at  a  nnraber 
of  entenirlzea.  than  inalutaiued  any  constantly."— 
Bacon  :  War  with  Spain. 

3.  To  become  swampy  or  slushy,  as  with 
heavy  trampling.     [A.  3.] 

"Chalky  and  cluy  limdB  burn  In  hot  weather,  ohap 
In  Slimmer,  and  poach  iu  viniei." ~M<yrtinier  :  Hut- 
bandry. 

p6a9h  (3),  "  pooh,  v.t.  &  L  [Fr.  pocher  = 
to  poach  into  or  einToach  upon  another  man's 
employment,  practice,  or  trade.  (CoUjrave.) 
Origin  doubtful;  but  prob.  from  pocft*  =  the 
pocket,  and  so  either  to  jjut  into  one's  own 
pocket,  or  to  put  one's  hand  in  the  pocket  of 
another.     Cf.  Poach  (1).] 

A.  TTansitive : 

1.  To  rob  of  game ;  to  Intrude  on  for  the 
purpose  of  stealing  game. 

"The  Qreta  is  not  nearly  so  much  poach«d  u 
fonnerly,"— /"itfW.  Oct.  8.  1885. 

2,  To  intrude  or  encroach  upon  unlawfully. 

"They  poach  ParnauuB,  and  lay  chdm  for  priihiv" 
tiarth:  Vtareniotit. 

B.  Intrnn-utive : 

1.  To  steal  game  or  flsh  ;  to  intrude  on  the 
preserves  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  steal- 
ing game  ;  to  kill  game  illegfilly. 


2.  To  intrude  unlawfully ;  to  hunt  im- 
projjcrly. 

"B.  .Toiinnn  hail  1>opn  poachinip  In  an  obtcun  coUec- 
ttou  of  love iclt era. "—oft^^yivr.  .Vo.  7<. 

11  Laws  agniuBt  ponrliing  liavo  existed  for 
many  centurieH  in  Kngland.  They  wore  for- 
merly very  severe,  thoMc  taken  in  the  ac*  bein^; 
cruelly  punlnhed.  I'mler  present  laws  lum 
caught  poHchinn  by  ni^ht  can  bo  imprlsonrd 
for  three  nn'iiilm  U>v  th*'  Ilnti  offorKe  and  n)\ 
for  tim  kcc'ikI.  No  such  laws  exist  iu  tho 
fniled  Slates. 

poa^h'-ard,  ».    [Pochard.] 

p6a9h-or,  n.     [Eng.  poach  (3) ;  -tr.} 

1.  One  who  Intrudes.  (Perhaps  here  =  one 
who  pokes  or  thruHtrt  himself  int/i  inittters 
with  which  he  has  no  right  U*  meddle.) 

"  I  would  aak  a  caAuUt  If  It  werr  nut  litwful  tor  me 
not  onlv  to  hidti  my  niiml.  but  to  cant  aumcthlna  thnt 
la  not  Inje  brforo  Biich  a  poacher .' -  Hnektt :  Lif»<j 
v:miame.  pt  11..  p.  lis. 


2.  One  who  poaclics ;  one  who  steals  or 
kills  game  or  tlsh  illegally. 

"  7^epo<x«h«r«  knetrwell'wben  th«fUh  lay.'— /Wd 

Oct  ».  18l*i. 

poafh'  i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  poachy; -new-l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  poachy. 

"  The  Vftllies  becaiue  of  the  poachtfuu  they  kept  (Of 
^nsA.' —  ilortirner  :  Hutbandry. 

p6a9h'-S^,  o.  (Eng.  poach  (2);  -y.J  Wet  and 
soft ;  swampy ;  easily  trodden  into  holes  by 
cattle. 

"  Marsh  lands  lay  not  up  till  April,  except  your 
marsbca  be  very  poachy." —Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

po'-a-9ite,  s.  [Poacitrs.]  Any  plant  of  the 
fossil  genus  Poacites  (q.v.). 

po'-a-^i'-tes,  «.    [Gr.  n-oa  (poa)  =  grass;  c 

connect.,  and  suff.  -ites.] 

Piila-obot. :  A  genua  of  fossil  plants.  Two 
species  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  one  in  the 
Eocene.  {EtherUige.)  They  may  ultimately 
be  proved  not  to  be  closely  akin  either  to 
Foa  or  to  each  other. 

poak,  poake,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Waste 

matter  from  the  preparation  of  skins,  consist- 
ing of  hair,  lime,  oil,  &c. 

p6-a-phil'-i-dae.  s.pl.    [Gr.  iroa  (poo)  = 

grass,  and  ffnAo?  (philos)  ~  lo\ing.l 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Small 
moths,  with  their  antenna;  short  and  slender; 
their  wings  short  and  rather  slender,  th© 
anterior  pair  with  indistinct  lines,  but  no 
spots  ;  larvae  slender,  with  twelve  legs,  loop- 
ing. 

po'-oan,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  the  com. 

pound.) 

pocan-hosh,  s. 

Hut.  :  Phytolacca  decandra. 

pofh'-ard,  pda9h'-ard,  s.  [Eng.  *po(^ 
poach  (3) ;  -ani  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ornith.  :  Fuliaida  or  Anas  ferina.  It  is 
ashy,  narrowly  striated  with  black,  the  head 
and  top  of  the  neck  red,  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  and  the  back  brown,  the  bill  of  a 
lead  colour.  U  is  found  in  the  north  of 
Europe  (including  Britiun)  and  America, 
building  among  reeds.  Its  cry  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  serpent's  hiss.  Its  flight  is  more 
mi'iil  than  that  of  the  wild  duck,  and  a  Hock 
of  them  in  the  air  takes  the  form  of  a  platooQ 
ratlier  than  of  a  triangle. 

t  2.  The  subfamily  Fuligulinje, 

po^-Il-lop'-dr-^  s.  [Lat.  pocillnm  =  A 
little  cup,  dimin.  from  poculum  =  a  cup,  and 
porus  =  a  pas.sage.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  corals,  group  Aporosa. 
Cells  small,  sliallow,  sub-iioly^'iiuiil,  echinu- 
latcd  on  the  edges,  and  sometimes  lainel- 
liferous  within.  Pocillopora  alcicomis  haa 
half  a  grain  of  silver  and  three  of  copper 
to  each  cul)ic  foot  of  the  coral.    (Secley.) 

pock(l),  *  pokko,  s.  [A. 9.  poc  =  a  pustule; 
ci'gn.  with  hut.  jiock  ;  Ger.  pockf  ;  cf.  Irish 
i)kc'mW  =a  imstulc  ;  Gael.  ;mmi(/ =  a  pimide. 
Perhaps  related  to  jM^ke  (1),  s.,  with  the  idea 
of  bag  or  pouch.]  [Small-pox.]  A  pustule 
raised  on  the  surface  of  the  Ixaly  in  au  erup- 
tive disease,  as  in  small-pox. 

"  Ue  was  vysyted  with  tho  sykuuMM  ol  poclyi."— 

/■u'.y-iti  ,    ChronicU,  vwl.  IL  (an.  *62). 

pock  -arr,  s.    A  pock-mark. 

pock  arrcd,  a.    Pitted  with  small-pox: 

pock  i-itted. 

pock  -  broken,  "  pook  -  brokyn.  a. 

Brokrii  out  or  marked  with  snuill-pnx. 

pOOk-ft-Otton,  ".     Pitied  with  small-pox. 
-'  IIo  waAn  tlitii,  t.-kllli>h  n>nn.^  mtlf  pock/rtttefK'^ 
aii-h'irdJi..n  :  ChtrUt'i.  vl,  137. 

pook-holOp  s.     A  pit  or  bole  made  by  Hx 

small-pox. 

"  Are  tlii'«o  but  warta  and  poct-holM  In  the  faf 
O'  tb"  oarthT"  ih,nne  ■  .imtl.  qftht  H'-irfd. 

pook  pitted,  pook  pltton.  a.    Pitted 

(T  Miarki'O  wilh  (lir  HUiall-jK'K. 
pdok('J),  .1.      [PoKK.  J.] 

1.  A  bag,  a  pouch  ;  a  short  aack. 

"  Ilae  yo  brought  Uie  laitt«rii  anil  a  pock  for  the  k11> 
ifr}'->—tr     .inti^u.try.  ch.  sxr, 

2.  A  Iwig  growing  under  tho  jnws  of  a  Hlieop. 
Indicative  of  It8  In-lng  rotten.    (Scotch.) 

3.  Tho  dUease  In  which  Buoh  a  bagcmwe. 

(SotrJt.) 


boll,  b^ ;  poi^t.  J<J^1 ;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  ^hln,  bonph  ;  go,  gem  :  thin,  this  ;  sin.  09 ;  expoot.  ^onophon,  o^st.    ph  =  C 
-Oian,  -tlau  =  ah^n.    -tlon,  -aion  =  shun ;    (Ion,  -flon  =^  xhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ~  ahUa,    -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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pock— podargTis 


pock-pudding,  & 

1.  Lit. :  A  iiuiiding,  generally  of  oatmeal, 
cooked  in  a  cloth  or  bag. 

•  2.  Fig.  :  A  glutton.  (A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied in  contenjpt  to  Englishmen.)    {Scotch.) 

pocl£,  v.i.    [Pock  (2),  s.]    To  be  seized  with 
the  rot,  said  of  sheep.     (Scotch.) 

pock'-et,  *  pok-et,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  O.  Nor. 
I-Y-  pnque ;  Fr,  poclie  =  a  bag,  a  pouch,  from 
O.  Litii.  }y'ke  =  a  bag.]    [Poke  (1),  s.} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  bag  inserted  in  the  cloth- 
ing, tocoiitain  articles  carried  about  the  person. 

•'  I  (>ut  it  In  the  fock^  of  my  gown,"" 

M.it«p.  -■  Julius  Cctiar.  iv.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Money,  means ;  pecuniary  resources. 


"It  is  entirely  a  question  of  posltio 
incUoation."— 7"Aff  fitieen,  Sep.  26,  16SS. 


,  pocket,  and 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  A  small  netted  bag  at  the  corner 
ormidlengtb  of  one  of  the  sides  of  a  billiard 
table  to  receive  the  balls. 

2.  Comm. :  A  measure  for  hops,  ginger, 
cowries,  &c.  A  pocket  of  hops  Is  half  a  sack, 
generally  about  168  lbs. 

"  Duriiist  last  week  93  pocktti  of  hops  passed  over  the 
public  sca\es."~Stand,trU,  Dec.  17, 1986. 

3.  Mining  &  Geol. : 

(1)  A  ca\ity  or  hollow,  in  a  rock,  in  which 
grains  or  nuggets  of  gold,  or  other  metal  or 
mineral,  have  been  interce]'tfd  and  retained. 

"HewouldsDorellkenatea[ulK:i.ittill  we'd  struck  the 
pocket." — Mark  Twain:  Choice  Works,  510. 

(2)  A  receptacle  from  which  coal,  ore,  or 
waste,  is  luaJed  iotu  wagons.     [American.) 

"  The  thunder  of  the  ore.  as  it  runs  from  the  pockets 
Into  the  holds  of  the  vessels  helov/'—Earper's  Monthly, 
Hay.  ISS^,  p.  fi»e. 

4.  Veg.  FathoL :  A  malformation  produced 
In  a  plum  by  the  plum  disease  (q.v.).  Called 
also  a  pod. 

%  (1)  To  be  in  (or  out  of)  pockd:  To  be  a 
gainer  (or  loser)  ;  to  gain  (or  lose). 

(2)  To  have  in  one's  pocket:  To  have  com- 
plete control  of. 

pocket-book,  s.  A  leather  or  other  re- 
ceptacle, dividtd  into  compartments,  and  of 
ehape  and  size  suitable  for  carrying  papers, 
Ac,  in  the  pocket ;  a  notebook. 

pocket  -  borough,  s.  A  borough,  the 
power  of  electing  a  pailiamentary  representa- 
tive of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  one  person, 
or  of  a  few  persons  at  most. 

'■  I  canthelp  wi^hinc  somebody  bad  a  poctrf  borouffh 
topive  you.  ■— O.  E/iol:  MidUlemarch,  ch.  xKL 

*  pocket-clock,   s.     A  watch.    (Donne  ; 

Poems,  p.  247  ) 

•  pocket-cloth,  s.  A  pocket-handker- 
chief. 


pocket-flap,  s.  Tlie  piece  of  cloth  which 
C0\"ers  tlie  ipcckft-hole,  as  in  a  coat. 

pocket-glass,  s.  A  portable  looking- 
glass. 

pocket-gopher,  «. 

Zool.  :  A  pouched  rat  (q.v.).     [Gopher.] 

pocket-hamnier,  s.  A  small  hammer 
adaptfii  for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  used  by 
geologists. 

pocket-handkerchief,  s.  A  handker- 
chief c;irrieJ  in  the  pocket  fur  use. 

•pocket-judgment,  s. 

Law :  A  statute  merchant  which  was  en- 
forcible  at  any  time  after  unn-i>ayment  on  the 
day  assigned,  without  further  proceedings. 

pocket-knife,  s.  A  knife  with  one  or 
more  blades,  which  shut  up  within  the 
handle,  for  carrying  in  the  pocket. 

*  po-iket-lid,  s.    A  pocket-flap  (q.v.). 

pocket-mine,  s.  The  same  a.s  Pocket,  s. 
II.  -^  (1). 

pocket-miner,  s.  One  engaged  in  pocket- 
miniiig. 

"DUk  Balket.  pocket-miner,  of  Dead  House  Gulch." 
— Mark  TVain .'  Houghiti'j  It,  p.  4;i9. 

pocket-mining.  &  Seeking  for  gold  in 
pockets. 

•'  As  fnr  poikef-minintj  he  was  just  bom  for  It.'— 
Mark  Tuain     Choice  W'orka.  p.  SIO. 

pocket-money,  s.  Money  for  occasional 
expenses  or  amnsenniits. 


pocket-picking,  5.  Tlie  art  or  practice 
of  picking  pucki.ls. 

*  pocket-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  money 
kept  in  the  pocket  and  not  spent. 

pocket-pistol,  s. 

1,  Lit.  :  A  pistol  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  small  tlask  for  liquor  carried  in 
the  pocket. 

■'  He  swigged  Ma  pocket-ptMtot," — Kajflor:  Beyruird 
the  Fox.  p.  42. 

pocket-sheriff,  s.  A  sheriff  appointed 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and 
not  one  of  the  ttjee  nominated  in  the 
Exchequer.   (English.) 

pocket-veto,  a.  The  neglect  on  the 
part  of  a  chief  executive  to  return  a  measure 
with  hi9  signature  or  bis  veto  within  the  num- 
ber days  specified  by  law. 

p6ck'-et,  v.t.    [Pocket,  a.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  put  or  place  in  the  pocket. 

'*  To  poi^cet  up  the  game.'  Prior :  Alma,  !1. 

2.  To  take  clandestinely  or  fraudulently ; 
to  embezzle. 

"She  rippeAT*  to  have  heen  pockettnf;  money  from 
her  emi)U>yer,"— flai/i/  Telejraph,  Nov.  9.  1845. 

II.  Billiards:  To  strike  or  play  a  ball  so 
that  it  falls  into  a  pocket. 

^  To  pocket  an  affnrnt,  insult,  v?rong,  £c.  : 
To  receive  or  submit  to  without  resenting. 

pock'-et-ful,  s.  [Eng.  pocket;  ■ful(r).'\  As 
much  as  a  pocket  will  hold  ;  euough  to  fill  a 
pocket. 

"  I  reniem>>era  pockrt.ful  of  nuts  thua  gathere^l  from 
a  single  tree.' —ffarper  a  Monthly.  May.  lesa,  p.  S70. 

pock'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pocky;  -russ.}  The 
quiiUty  or  state  of  being  pocky. 

pock-man-ky,  p6ck-m^'-ty,  pock- 
man-teau,  s.  t^ee  def.j  A  corrupt,  of 
portmanteau.     (Scotch.) 

"it's  been  the  gijjaiea  that  took  your  pockmanky 
when  they  faud  tlie  chaise,"— &cTt ;  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xlv. 

pook'-mark,  s.  [Eng.  poet  and  mark.]  A 
jtermanent  mark  or  pit  left  by  the  smallpox. 

pock' -wood,  s.     [Eng.  pocfc,  and  u!00(i.]    (See 
the  compound.) 
pockwood-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Gitaiacum  officinale, 

p6ck'-y.  •  pock-ie,  a.   [Eng.  pnck  (1),  s. ;  -?/.  ] 
1.  Having  pocks  or  pock-marks;    infectrd 
with  an  eruptive  disease,  and  especially  with 
the  venereal  disease. 

"  Ridding  poeky  wretches  from  their  J^aioe." 

Bp.  Ball :  Satirci,  Iv.  L 

*  2.  Vile,  rascally;  contemptible,  low. 

pd'-c6,  adv.    [Ital. ;  Lat.  paucMS  =  few.] 

Mu3ic :  A  direction  in  music;  a  little,  as 
poco  a  pocOt  little  by  little  ;  poco  am7iiato, 
rather  animated ;  poco  lento,  rather  slow ; 
mosso  poco  meno,  rather  less  quick ;  poco 
j-''a7w,  rather  soft;  jwjco  piii,  allegro,  rather 
faster  ;  poco  presto,  somewhat  rapid. 

*  po-co-cu-ran'-te,  s.  [Ital.J  A  careless 
man,  a  tritler. 

"  Resumed  .  .  .  his  proper  character  of  a  pocoeu- 
rante.'  —."icuU  :  St.  Ronan't  WcU,  ch.  X-xx. 

*  p6-c6-cu-r5iif-ism,  s.  [Eng.  pococtt- 
rantic)  ;  -ism.]  Carelessness,  indifference, 
apathy.] 

"Thy  yawninft  impassivities,  poeocurantitma."  — 
Carlyle :  Past  £  PreieiU,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  p6c'-u-lar-y,  «.    [Lat.  poculum.]    A  cup. 

"Some  broughtforthpocuZartat"— Z^rtmer.*  Workt, 
i.  49. 

*  poc'-u-lent,  a,  [Lat.  pocfiilenUus,  from  pocu- 
lum  ='a  cup.]     Fit  for  drink. 

poc'-u-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  poculum  =  cup, 
ari'X  forma  =  form.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lan/j.  :  Cup-shaped. 

t  2.  Bot.:  Cup-shaped,  with  a  hemispherical 
base  and  an  upright  limh.  Nearly  the  same 
as  campanulate  (q.v.X 

pod-,  pr^.     [PoDO-.] 

pod,  s.  [The  same  word  as  pad  (2).  s.  (q.v.). 
Cf.  Dan.  pnde  =  a  cushion,  a  pillow  ;  Sw. 
dial,  pude,  puda,  puta;  GauL  p^U  =  &  large 
buoy.] 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  bag,  a  pouch. 

2.  A  box  or  old  leather  bottle  nailed  to  th« 
side  of  a  cart  to  hold  necessary  implements. 

'•Cart-ladder,  and  wimble,  with  pt-rcer  and  pod." 
Tusser:  Buibandrie.  xvii,  «. 

*  3.  A  young  jack. 

"  The  pike,  as  he  a^eth,  receiueth  diuerse  names :  a« 
from  a  pie  to  a  gilthead.  from  a  gilthL-ad  to  ay«f.  from 
a  pod  to  a  jack,  from  a  jock  to  a  pickerell,  from  a 
pickerell  to  a  pike,  and  l:wt  of  all  to  a  luc«." — Bar. 
riiou  :  liescrip.  Sitg.,  bk..liL,  ch.  iii. 

i.  The  pericarp  or  seed-vessel  of  a  plant ;  a 
husk  ;  a  covering  of  the  seed  of  plants. 

5.  The  straight  channel  or  groove  in  the 
body  of  certain  forms  of  augers  and  boring- 
bits. 

•  6.  The  blade  of  a  cricket-bat. 

"  The  regulation  eize  of  the  bat  is  thirty-eight  Inchei 
In  length,  of  wliich  twenty-one  iin-hcs  arc  taken  up  by 
the  nod,  or.  according  to  the  niore  modem  term,  ths 
blade."— AoiiWedl^e;  Handbook  of  Cricket,  (k  IL 

IL  Ttchnically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  seed-vessel  of  ft  Crucifer,  a 
siliqae  or  silicule.  Popularly  used  for  ft 
legume,  as  a  pea-pod. 

2.  Veg.  PathoL  :  [Pocket,  «.,  U.  5J. 

pod-auger,  s.  An  auger  formed  with  » 
straight  channel  or  groove. 

pod-bit,  s.  A  boring-tool  adapted  to  be 
used  in  a  brace.  It  has  a  semi-cylindrical 
form,  a  hollow  barrel,  and  at  its  end  is  a 
cutting-lip  which  projects  in  advance  of  the 
band. 

pod-fern,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  EUobocarpus.  Named 
from  the  pod  like  divisions  of  the  fronds  oa 
which  the  sori  are  placed. 

pod-lover,  «. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-motli,  Dianthaecia 
capsophila. 

pod-pepper,  s. 

Bot.  tt  Phann. :  [Capsicum,  «.,  IL 

pod,  v.i.    [Pod,  s.\ 

1.  To  swell  and  assume  the  appearance  of  ft 

pod. 

2.  To  produce  pods. 

3.  To  gather  pods  or  pulse. 

pod'-a^gra,  *pod~ar-ger,  ""pod-a-gre.  ». 

[Pref.  pod-,  and  Gr.  aypa.  (agra)  =  a  seizure.] 
Gout  in  the  foot. 


[Eng.  podagr(a);    •al.] 


*  pod'-a-gral,    o. 

Podagric. 

*  po-dag'-ric,  *  po-dag'-ric-al,  a.  [Lat. 
p-:idagricus,  from  Gr.  iro^cvpiKos  (podagrikos), 
from  TToSa-ypa  (j^odagra)  =  gout.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  .the  guut ;  gouty ; 
caused  by  gout. 

"Could  I  ease  you  of  podagrical  pain.'— ZToiceK; 
Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  42. 

2.  Afflicted  with  or  suflering  from  the  gout. 

■"  A  loadstone,  held  In  the  hand  of  one  that  is  podag- 
rieal,  doth  eitiier  cure  or  give  grent  ease  Id  the  £uut.' 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

"  pod'-a-groiis,    o.     [Eng.,  &c  podagria); 

-ons.]   'Podagric. 

pod-a-lyr'-l-a,   s.     [Lat.   Podaliritts,   Poda- 

lyru^  =  a  son  of -'Esculapius.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Podalyrieae(q.v.). 
It  consists  of  Cape  slirubs. 

p6d-a-lyr-i-e'-se,  s.  pU  [Mod  Lat.  poda- 
lyri(n) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ew.) 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Papilionacese,  having  the 
filaments  free,  the  legume  continuous,  the 
leaves  simple  or  palmately  comi>ound.  Sub- 
tribes  Eupodalyricas,  Pultenese,  and  Mirbelieae, 

t  p6-dar'-gi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  podar 
g(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -td/E.] 

Ornith.:  Frog-mouths;  a  family  of  Picarian 
Birds,  closely  allied  to  the  Caprimulgidaa  (in 
which  they  are  now  generally  merged),  but 
having  for  the  most  part  thicker  bills,  and 
seeking  their  food  on  the  ground  instead  of 
taking  it  on  the  wing.  They  abouiid  in  the 
Australiau  region,  one  genus  extending  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Oriental  region.  Genera  : 
Podargus,  Batrachostomus,  and  .JLgotheles, 

po-dar'-giis,  s.     [Gr.  TroSop-yo?  (podargos)  = 
swift-footed  :  pref.  pod-,  and  apyos  (argos)  = 
swift.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Capri mulgidje,  or  the 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  w^U.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cuh.  oiire,  unite,  cnr,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew* 


podaxinei— podura 
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typical  genus  uf  the  Podar(;idie  (q.v.),  with 
ten  upccie^j,  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  aud  the 
Piipuan  Lilauds.  Podaryvs  slri'jouUs,  is  the 
Tawny-sbouMcred  Potlargus,  called  by  the 
colonists  "More-pork,"  from  its  peculiar  cry. 

pod-&x-in'-e-ir  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  podojion): 
inasc.  pL  adj.  sulf.  -inei.] 

li'ii.  :  A  sub  -  onler  of  Gasteromycetona 
Fvingi.  There  is  a  solid  column  in  the  ceutie 
of  the  sporangium. 

pdd-&K'-dn,   5.      [Pref.  pod-,    and  Gr.  ^ov 
(tiJ-'>;i)=  an  axle.] 
Hot.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Podaxinei  (q.v.). 

|>dd-&x-6'-ni-a,  a.  p?.  (Mod.  Ijit.]  [Podaxon.] 

Zool. :  A  phylum  of  Invertehmta,  including 

the  Sipniiculoidca,  lirachiojiodu,  and  Polyzoa. 

pod  -dcd,  a.     (Eng.  pod ;  -ed.]    Having  pods. 

"pod'-der,  s.     [Eng.  pod;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  collcftts  purls  or  pulse. 

2.  A  kind  of  weed  winding  about  hemp,  &e. 
Ol'jUyband.) 

•  pode,  5.     [Etym.  doubtfiil.]    A  tadpole. 

po-des'-to,  5.    [ItaL  =  a  governor,  from  Lat. 

potestas  —  power.  ] 

*  1.  Tlie  title  of  certain  officials  sent  by 
Frederick  I.  in  the  twelfth  century  to  govern 
the  principal  citaes  of  Lorabardy. 

*  2.  A  chief  may;i3tTate  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics of  tlift  middle  ages,  generally  elet-ted 
annually,  and  entrusted  with  all  but  absolute 
power. 

3.  All  inferior  municipal  judge  In  some 
cities  of  Italy. 

"  p6-des'-tate,  s.   [Ital.]  [Podesta.]  A  chief. 

"  Ttie  great'*st  /xxicufuM*  ami  gravest  Juilgea." — 
PuUcnhum :  Kitj.  Pocsi«,  bk.  iU.,  ch.  xxv. 

pd-de'-ti-flm  (tassh),  s.     [Dimin.  (?)  from 

Gr.  TToiit  {potis),  gf^-nit.  iro5o?  (jJO'/rw)  =  a  foot.] 

Hot.  :    The    stalk-like    <>Iongalions    of   the 

thallua  which  support  the  fructilication  in 

Cenomyce,  a  genus  of  Lichens. 

POdSG*  <•  [Cf.  Ger  patsche.]  A  puddle,  a 
phisli. 

p5dg'-j^«  a.  [Eng.  pod,  8. ;  -y.J  Short  and 
nUr.ii  ;  dumpy,  fat. 

"  A  goud  lUtla  apNiilel  )f  she  wna  not  BhowD  bo  fat 
ainl  fioUgsf."— Field,  Oct.  17,  I8»j. 

pod'  i-ca,s.  [Lat.,  fem.  sing,  oi  podicua  — 
pertaining  to  a  foot.] 

Ornilh.  :  A  genus  of  Heliornithiiue,  with 
four  species,  from  tho  Ethiopian  region,  ex- 
cluding Madagascar.  Tlie  feet  are  lobed,  as  in 
the  Coots,  but  tho  bill  is  long  and  compressed. 

pod'-l-feps,  s.  [Agassiz  considers  this  a 
hybrid  wukI.  It  is  retUly  coiitr.  fi-om  podi- 
ciiH-s :  Lat,  podejc,  genit.  potiuna  =  tlie  anus, 
and  pea  =  a  foot,  ifilofitr,  in  Jvurn.  fiir  Ornit'lt. , 
1864.  p.  430.     Note.).] 

L  Ornith.  :  Grebe  (q.v.)  ;  the  type-gcnua  o^ 
the  fundly  Podleipcdiilu!,  formerly  made  a 
genus  of  Colyrnbi(lu>.  Tlie  species  are  numer- 
ous and  cosmopolitan. 

2.  Palwont.  :  Occurs  in  tho  Pleistocene. 

pod  i-fil'-lum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  diniin.  from 
Xjit.  p'dium  —  a  height  (?).] 


BqU  :  A  very  short  pocietium. 


X»dd-i-9l-ped'-i-dee.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  podi- 
cei'i,  gfiiit.  poilicipeii{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
8Utr.  -I'/rt".] 

Omitk. :  Grebes ;  a  family  of  Illiger'a  Pygo- 
pndea  (q.v.),  wilh  two  genera:  I'odi<eps 
^Lath.)  and  Centropeliiia  (Selater  &  fcialvin). 
Some  (Uitlrorities  add  a  thinl,  PodilynibuN, 
wilh  two  species,  from  North  and  .South 
America  ;  but  they  are  more  gcni  rally  in- 
cluded In  Podiccps.  Tho  family  may  be  easily 
distin;t«ished  from  all  other  wat^r-birds  by 
thrir  very  short  body,  Hattenetl  tarsi,  and 
td-'s  furnished  witli  broad  lobes  of  skin. 

t  pfidMj^m'-b^a,  9.  [Mod.  Lat.  j»</t(ceps), 
and  (co)lymfms.\     [PovlciVElilDM.j 

pSd-i'Sd'-m^^  s.   [Pref.  pod- ;  i  connect., and 

(Jr.  {TMfia  (.\<in)a)  =  tlie  body.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Puceinel,  {wirasitic  upon 
species  of  JunipJT,  which  tliey  kill.  Gulls 
formcj^i  by  Podisoina  Trui<yropu.t  on  Junipcra 
virginiana  are  called  In  America  Cedar -apples. 
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po'-dl-mn,  5.    [Lat.] 

Ar'jk. :  A  low  wall,  generally  with  a  plinth 
and  cornice,  plaeed  in  front  of  a  building.  A 
projecting  basement 
round  the  interior  of 
a  building,  as  a  shelf 
or  seat,  and  round 
the  exterior  for  orna- 
mental adjuncts,  as 
statues,  vases,  4:c. 
Sniti>'times  it  was 
surmounted  by  rails, 
and  used  as  the  base- 
ment for  the  columns 
of  a  portico. 

pod'~le^,  B.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  young 
coal-lish.     (Scotch.) 

pdd-o-,  pre/.     [Gr.    roman  temple,  nimes. 

Tro(''«     (pous),     genit.  a.  Podimn. 

jToiof     (po<los)  =  a 

foot.]    Belonging  to.  connected  with,  or  situ- 
at*Hl  on  or  near  the  foot. 

p6d'-6-carp,  s.    [Podocarpds.] 

pod-o-car'-piis,  5.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr. 
KapTTo';  (karpos)  =  a  fruit.] 

1.  Hot. :  Podocarp  ;  a  genus  of  Taxacem,  gen- 
erally with  succulent  leaves  and  fruit,  the 
latter  borne  upon  a  stalk.  Podocnrjnui 
TotajTa,  a  New  Zealand,  and  P.  cupre^^shm,  a 
Javanese  tree,  yield  excellent  timber,  that  of 
P.  bracteata  and  P.  latifolia,  of  Burmah,  &c., 
is  less  valuable. 

2.  Palaobot. :  Occurs  in  the  Eocene. 

tpdd-6-9epIi'-a-lous,  o.  [Pref.  podo-,  and 
Gr.  KciftoATJ  (Icephaic)  =  the  h<yui.J 

Hot. :  Having  a  head  of  flowers  on  a  long 
peduncle. 

PO-do'-^ej,  5.  [Gr,  TTO&ujKyfv  (porf(3tea)  =  swift 
of  foot  :  pref.  podo-,  and  Gr.  loicus  (pkus)  = 
swift.] 

Ornith. :  Desert-Chough  ;  a  genus  of  Fre- 
gilina?,  from  the  sandy  wastes  between  Bokliara 
and  Eastern  Tibet.  The  sole  species,  called 
by  Fischer,  who  founded  the  genus,  I'ddoa^s 
pfinderi  (named  in  honour  of  its  discoverer), 
is  glaucous-green  above ;  the  eyebrows  are 
white,  bill  and  claws  blackish,  feet  greenish. 

pod  oc-ne'-mus.  s.     [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr. 

KiTifxii;  (knemui)  —  a  greave.J 

Zool.  :  Large-greaved  Tortoise,  a  genus  of 
Emydes,  sub-family  Chelodina,  or  of  the 
family  Chelydida-.  There  are  six  species, 
ranging  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  La  Plata. 

pod-6-cdc'-CUS,  s.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr. 
k6kko<;  (J:okJ:os)  =  a  kernel.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Arecene.  The 
fruits  of  Podococcus  Harteri,  a  native  of  Western 
Africa,  are  eaten. 

p6d-0-9^-ti3,  8.  [Pref.  podO;  and  Gr. 
KvpTT}  {kurtc)  =  a  flsh-baskct,] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Polycistina  (q.v.).  Skele- 
ton fenestrated  and  casque-like,  tiLpering  to  a 
point  at  one  end.  open,  with  three  marginal 
prickles  at  the  other. 

pod-o-gyn'-i-um,  s.      [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr, 
yu*oi  (yunc)  =  a  woman.] 
Bot.  :  A  gynophore  (q.v.). 

PO-dol'-O-gy,  fi.  [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr.  Xoyo^ 
(%os)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  ti-catlse  on 
or  description  of  the  foot. 

pdd  oph-thiU'-ma  ta,   s.   pi,     [Poix>pn- 

TIIALMJA.] 

pod-oph-thdl'-mi-a,  pod   dph-th&l- 

xna  ta,  ».  jd.      (Pn-t.  }'od-,  and  Gr.  o<ttOaAfA.6^ 
(ophttuilnioif)  =  an  eye.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Stalk-eyed  Crustaceans,  a  legion 
of  Malftcostractt  (  =  Thoracipoda  of  Wood- 
ward). The  eyes  am  on  movable  foot-stalks  ; 
braiH-hiic  almost  alwaj s  present ;  thorax 
<'ovirrd  more  or  less  complotelv  by  tlioracic 
Hliield,  Tliere  nro  two  orders,  Docupoda  and 
Htomapotia  (q.v.). 

2.  Palmml. :  From  tho  Carboniferous  on- 
ward. 

p6d  dph  th&l'-ml  an,  ».  [Mod.  T^t.  pofh 
of'htlialmUi');  Etig.  Hiilf.  -an.]  Any  Itidl- 
vitlual  of  the  Podophlhalmla  (q.v.).  {lluxiey: 
AtviI.  Invrrt.  Anim.,  p.  2ti;(.) 


PODOPBYLLUM. 


pod  oph  thill -mic,  a.  [Podophthalmata-J 
I'eitaining  to  or  resembling  crustaceans  ol 
the  division  Podophthalmata. 

*pdd-d-plij^I-la'-9e-eB,  •  pttd-i-phj^l'- 

le-ee,  i.  j'l.  [M«Ki.  Lat.  pod^phylU_um) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -iiceoe,  -ete.] 

Bot. :  An  old  order,  or  an  old  tribe,  of  plants, 
type  Podophyllum  (q.v.). 

•  pdd-d-ptlj^r-le-»,     8,    pi         tPODOPOYIy 

LACE-*:.] 

podoph'-irl-Un,  8.      [Mod.  Lat.  podophyU 

l{um) ;  -in.]     [PoDOPiiVLLfM,  2.] 

podo-pbyl'-loiis, a.    [Podopbyllum.] 

Entom. :  Having  the  feet  so  compressed  is 
to  resemble  leaves. 

pod-o-phyl'-liini,  s.  [Pref.  podo-^  and  Gr, 
<})v\Auv {phuUon)  =  &  leaf.] 

1.  Hot. :  A  irenus  of  Ranunculacece,  noT 
plaeed  under 
the  tribe  Ac- 
taeeae.  Podo- 
phyllum pdta- 
turn  is  the 
May-apple 
(q.v.),  called 
also  the  Wild 
Lemon.  Tlie 
fruit  is  eat- 
able, but  the 
leaves  are  poi- 
8 o nous  and 
the  whole 
plant  narco- 
tic. Tlie  red 
fruits  of  P. 
emodi,  a  Himalayan  herb,  are  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives, but  Europeans  regard  thcn\  as  insipid. 

2.  PfuzTTTi. :  Podophyllin.  An  amorphous 
brownish-yellow  resin  tinged  with  green,  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  Podophyllum  ptltatum 
by  alt-ohol.  It  has  an  acri<i  bitter  taste,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcoliol ;  a  safe-  and  certain  purga- 
tive, superior  in  activity  to  l-hc  resin  of  jalap. 

•  p5d'-d-8C&pIl,   8.      [Pref.    podo-,    and    Gr. 

o-icd-^o?  (sA-(i;i/i-ts)  =  a  boat.]  A  kind  of  appara- 
tus like  a  small  boat,  attached  one  to  each 
foot,  and  used  to  supporii  the  body  erect  in 
the  water. 

•  pdd'~o-soaph-er,  «.    [Eng.  podoscapft;  -er.J 

One  who  usl-s  pudoscajihs. 

pod-o-so'-ma-ta.  e.  pi.    [Pref.  podo-,  and  Gr. 

aotfj-ara  (^uiiiata),  pi.  of  ffw^a  {sutna)  =  a  body.] 
Zool. :  An  order  of  Arachniiia,   called    by 
HuxlfV  Pycnogonida  (q.v.). 

pod'-o-sperm.  •  pod  o-sper'  xnl-umt  «■ 

[Vitf.podo-,  andGr.  airtpfxa {sjterma)^^  a  seed.) 
Bot.  :  An  umbilical  cord. 

p6d-6-st6-ina'-9e-«,  s.pl.  [Mod.  I^t.  podo- 
:>(':.iii{um)  ■   Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ace-r.) 

Bot. :  Podostemads ;  an  order  of  Hypo- 
gynouH  Exogcns,  alliance  Kiitales.  Hranehed 
and  floating  herbs,  resembling  Liverworts  or 
Scalft-mnsses,  and  destitute  of  st-omates  and 
spiral  vessels.  Leaves  cainllary,  linear,  and 
decurrent  on  the  stem.  Flowers  ineoTispiou- 
ous,  naked,  or  with  an  imperfect  <alyx,  or 
with  three  sepals  bursting  through  a  lacerated 
sijathe.  Stamens  one  t'>  many,  distinct  or 
monadelphous  ;  ovary  two-  or  three-celled  ; 
fruit  capsular;  seeds  numerous,  minute. 
ChicflySouth  Ameriran.  Tribes  ttiree,  Hydro- 
stachycEe,  I^ciden'.  and  Tristichca;.  Genera 
twenty,  species  H>0.     (Lindh>i.) 

pdd  -  $8' - 15  -  m&d,  *■     [Mod.  Lat  podoeU- 

m{uvi);  Eng.  sutf.  -aiL] 
Bot.  (PL):  Lindlcy's  name  for  PodostemaceB 

(q-v.). 

pdd-d8'-t6-in^  8.      [Pref.   podo-,  and    Or. 

(rrofi-a  (stoma)  =■  a  month  ] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Naked  Lobose  Rliizopttda, 
with  reliitirely  large  ivseutlnpixlA  for  looo- 
mntjtin,  and  others  (or  feeding. 

pdd  iir'-o,  s.    (Pref.  pod-,  and  Gr.  oifid  (oura) 

—  a  tail.]" 

Zool. :  Tito  typical  genus  of  I.ubbock'g 
flimily  Poilurldu!  (q.v.).  B<idy  c.\lindricAl, 
Hegmenl«  sub-equal;  eyp4)  oiglit  on  uueh  side; 
nnlennn  short,  eight  jointed  ;  feet  with  only 
one  claw  ;  caudiil  appenchigo  short. 


b6il.  bo^ :  poUt,  jov^l :  cat,  9CU,  chorus.  9hln,  bonQh;  go.  Rcm  :  thin,  this :  sin,  of ;  ejcpoct.  Xonophon.  e^^lBt.    -Inc 
-olau,  -tion  ~  shfui.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -flon  -  zhOn.    -olous,  -tlou»,  -slous  -  shils.   -bio.  -dlo.  &c  -  bfl,  dfU 
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poduridsB— pogostemon 


p<(-dur'-2-dee»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  podur(a); 
LaL  feiii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 

Zoology  : 

•  1.  An  approximate  synonym  of  the  modern 
Collembola(q.v.). 

2.  A  fjiuily  of  the  modern  Collenibola, 
TTitli  three  genera,  Achorutes,  Podura,  and 
Senylla.  Body  cylindrical ;  the  appendages 
of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment  developed 
into  a  saltatory  appai-atus.    {^'^'■^^<^<^) 

po'-e  (1), «.  [Native  name.]  An  article  of  food 
prej-ared  from  the  roots  of  the  tare  j'lant,  Cala- 
di'ivi  isaiientum,  by  the  natives  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  root  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  pounded  with  a  pestle  to  the  consistency 
of  dough  ;  it  is  then  fermented,  and  in  three 
or  four  days  is  fit  for  use. 

po'-e  (2),  5.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 

poe-bird,  ■. 

Om'>*h.  :  PnstkeTnadera  novct  •zcelandice  (or 
circinnata),  ca.led  also  Tui.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  blackbird,  with  dark  metallic 
plumage  becumii.g  black  in  certain  lights,  and 
with  a  bronze  reflection  in  otiiers.  There  is  a 
pat<!h  of  pure  white  on  the  shoulders,  and  from 
each  side  of  the  neck  depends  a  tuft  of  snowy, 
curly,  downy  feathers,  bearing  a  distant  re- 
semblance to  a  clergyman's  bands.  These 
feathers  influenced  Giay  in  his  choice  of  a 
generic  name,  and  gave  rise  to  the  poimlar 
epithet,  Parson-bird,  of  the  early  colonists. 
It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  has  great  powers 
of  mimicry.  *'  It  will  learn  to  articulate  sen- 
tences of  several  words  with  clearness,  and  to 
imitate  the  barking  of  a  dog  to  perfection." 
{Buller:  Birds  of  New  Zealand.) 

po-e-bro-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  trarf  (poe); 
root  ^po-  (seen  in  0opci  ihora)  =  eatage,  meat, 
and  Lat.  voro  :=  to  devour),  and  dijpiov  (the- 
rion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

PalcBont.  :  A  genus  of  Camelida,  from  the 
lliocene  of  North  America. 

pc©-9il'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  TToiKt'Aos  (poikilos)  =  many- 
coloured.] 

Icktky. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinodontidse,  from 
tropical  America,  Dr.  Giinther  puta  the 
number  of  species  at  sixteen. 

poe-91-lit'-ic  a.     [PoiKiLiTic] 

•  poe-ji-lop'-o-da,  s.  pi.  .{Gr.  ttoikiAo?  (jwifct- 
/os)  =  varied,  and  ttous  {pons),  genit.  ttoSo? 
{podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Merostoraata 
(q.v.). 

po'-em,  *  poeme,  $.  [Fr.  poeme,  from  Lat. 
poema ;  Gr.  iroiij/ia  (poienia)  =  a  work  ...  a 
poem  ;  n-otew  {poleo)  =  to  make,  to  compose  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  poeina.]    [Poet.] 

1.  A  metrical  composition ;  a  composition 
in  verse,  whether  blank  or  rhyming. 

"  Potms,  Ulte  pictures,  are  of  differeut  sorts." 

liuscommjn  :  Horace ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  composition  not  in 
verse,  but  in  which  the  language  is  impas- 
sioned and  full  of  imagination :  as,  a  prose 

poem. 

•  pd-e-mat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  TrotTj^iaTiKos  (pofemofi- 
fc^s).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  poems  or 
poetry;  poetical.    {Coleridge.) 

*pce-n6r-d-gy,  s.    [Prnoloot.] 
p6-eph'-a-ga,  5.  pi.    [Poephaous.] 

Zool. :  In  Owen's  classification  a  group  of 
Marsupialia,  embracing  the  Macropodidae  and 
Hypsiprymnus,  all  strictly  phytophagous. 

pO-eph'-a-gOUS*  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  poepkag(fl); 
Eng.  adj.'  sulf.  ■uus.'\  Eating  or  subsisting  on 
grass ;  belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  Poephaga. 

po-eph'-a-gus,  s.  [Gr.  n-o))</>avo?  (poephagos). 
A  term  a]>plieil  by  ..ilian  to  the  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bovids,  with  one  species, 
PoepJuigus  {Bos)  grunniens,  the  Yak  (q.v.). 

po-eph'-il-a,  s.  [Gt.  nor}  (poe)  =  grass,  and 
^lAc'u*  (p!iiltd)  =■  to  love.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Ploceidae,  with  six 
species,  from  Australia. 

p6'-e-s^,  •  po-e-sle,  ».  [Fr.  poesU,  from 
Lat.  poe$in,  accus.  of  poe5(5=  poetry,  from 
Gr.  TTOiTjo-is  (poitfsi5)  =  a  making,  poetic  fac- 
ulty, a  poem  ;  Troteu  (poUo)  —  to  make,  to 
compose  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  poesia.]    [Poet,  Posy.] 


1.  The  art  of  writing  poetry ;  poetical  skill 
or  faculty. 

"  Poesy  Is  his  [the  Poet's]  skill  or  craft  of  making ; 
the  very  fiction  itselt"— Ben  Jonson  :  IHicoveriet. 

*  2.  Poetry,  poems  ;  metrical  compositions. 

"  Simouidea  said  that  picture  was  a  drmb  paesie,  and 
poetic  i\  spe^kiii^  picture." — Soilatui :  Plutarch,  p.  805. 

*  3.  A  posy  ;  a  short  conceit  or  motto  en- 
graved on  a  ring,  &c. 

po'-et,  *  po-ete,  s.  [Fr.  poete,  from  Lat. 
poeta  ;  Gr.  ttoi^ttj?  (poi€(M)  =  a  maker  ...  a 
poet;  TToteW  (pott5)=  to  make;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  poeta.  Tlie  true  English  word  for  poet  is 
malcer,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
Greek.]    [Maker.] 

*  1.  A  maker,  an  inventor.     [Maker,  s.,  2.] 

2.  The  autlior  or  writer  of  a  poem  or  metri- 
cal composition. 

"  They  that  make  verses,  expressynge  tberby  none 
other  lerujTjge.  but  the  craite  of  versiflenge.  be  not  of 
auncieut  wriieri  n:iu]ed  poetet,  but  only  called  versi- 
fiers, "—ifir  T.  Elyot :  The  Govemovr.  bk.  i,,  ch.  liiL 

3.  One  who  is  skilled  in  poetry  :  one  who  is 
endowed  with  poetical  faculties  or  talents ; 
one  poss»^ssing  high  imaginative  powers. 

•■  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  fonndt* 

—JohiiS'in  :  Life  of  Pope. 

poet-laureate,  s. 

*  1.  Eng.  Univ. :  One  who  has  received  an 
honourable  degree  for  granmiar,  including 
poetry  and  rhetoric  ;  so  called  from  his  being 
crowned  with  laureL 

2.  An  officer  of  the  king's  household  whose 
duty  was  to  compose  au  ode  every  year  for 
the  sovereign's  birthday,  or  for  a  great  na- 
tional victory,  &c.  This  duty  is  not  now 
required  of  the  holder  of  the  office,  which  is 
now  a  sinecure. 

1[  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  poet>- 
laureates  were  Edmund  Spenser  (1590-1599), 
Ben  Jonson  (1619-1637),  John  Dryden  (IGTu- 
1700),  Robert  Southev  (1813-1843),  William 
Wordsworth  (1843-1851).  Alfred  Tennyson, 
the  present  poet-laiueate  (1851),  was  created  a 
baron  in  lSft4. 

*  poet-mnslclaii,  s.  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  bard  and  lyrist,  as  combining  the  pro- 
fessions of  poetry  and  music, 

*  poGt-sncker,  s.  An  immature  or  inex- 
perienced poet.    {Den  Jonson.) 

poet's  cassia,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Osyris. 

t  po-e-t^'-ter,  s,  [O.  Fr.  poetastre.']  An 
inferior  poet ;  a  pitiful  rhymer. 

"  Pedant  poetaaten  of  this  age. 
Loose  liunioura  vent,* 
Beaumont :  T>j  th«  Memory  of  Sir  John  Beaumont. 

*  po'-e-tiiS-trj^,  s.  [Eng.  poetaster ;  -y.]  The 
works  or  writings  of  a  poetaster;  pitiful 
rhyming. 

pd'-et-ess»  s.  [Eng.  poet;  -ess.]  A  female  poet. 

'■  Th^  (aiiiuua  ixtetess  Corinna  five  times  had  the 
advantage  of  Pinoarua."— A^ortft:  Plutarch,  pt.  it.,  p.  2o. 

p6-et'-lC,  p6-et'-ic-al,a.  [Fr.  pokique  ;  Lat. 
poeticus :  Gr.  noi-qriKo^  {poiitikos),  from  noUut 
{poieo)  —  to  make  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  poetico.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  poe- 
try :  as,  poetic  genius. 

2.  Expressed  in  poetry ;  in  metrical  form  : 
as,  a  poetical  composition. 

3.  Possessing  or  characterized  by  the  quali- 
ties or  beauties  of  poetry  ;  containing  poetical 
ideas  or  imagery. 

poetic-license,  s.  The  liberty  or  license 
allowed  to  a  poet  in  matters  of  fact  or  lan- 
guage, for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  desired 
eflfect  or  result, 

po-et -ic-al,  a.    [Poetic] 

poetical -justice,  s.  The  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments  such  as  is  pic- 
tured in  poems  and  works  of  fiction,  but 
seldom  found  in  real  life. 

"  The  talk  was  about  poetical-jn^tice  and  the  unities 
of  place  and  time,"— J/ocau/ay  ■  Bi»t.  Eng..c\i.  iii, 

p6-et'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  poetical;  -ly.] 
In  a  poetii'-al  manner;  by  the  means  or  aid  of 
poetry  ;  like  a  poet% 

*  p6-et'-ics,  s.  [Poetic]  The  doctrine  of 
por-try  ;  that  branch  of  criticism  which  deals 
with  the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry. 

*  p6-et-l-cule,  s.  (Eng.  poetic ;  -vie.']  A 
poetaster.  '{Swinburne :  Under  the  Microscope, 
p.  3ti.) 


*  pd'-et-ize,  v.i.  [Fr.  poetlser,  from  poete  =  a 
poet ;  Lat.  poetor;  Gr.  itoirjTC^iu  {poietizo).']  To 
write  as  a  poet ;  to  compose  verses. 

"  They  very  coriouflly  could  paint. 
And  neatly  potfue, ' 

Drayton:  Muse*  ElyttuTn,  Nymph.!. 

*  p6'-et-ress,  s.  [hat.  poetrix.]  A  female  poet; 
a  poetess. 

p6'-e-try.    *po-e-trie,    *po-e-trye,    •- 

[O.  Fr.  2>oetcrie.]    [Poet.] 

1.  That  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  has  for  its 
object  the  creation  of  intellectual  pleasure  by 
the  use  of  imaginative  and  passionate  language, 
which  is  generally,  though  not  necessarily, 
formed  in  regular  measure  ;  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing illusions  of  the  imagination  by  mean« 
of  language. 

"  But  about  the  origlnall  of  poemes  and  poetrie, 
there  is  a  greut  quefitlmn  among  authors." — P.  EoUandl 
Plinie,  bk,  viL.  ch.  Ivi. 

2.  Poetical,  imaginative,  or  passionate 
language  or  compositions,  whether  expressed 
rhythmically  or  in  prose.  Thus,  many  parta 
of  the  prose  translation  of  the  Bible  are  genuine 
poetry.  In  its  widest  sense,  poetry  may  be  de- 
fined as  tnbt  which  is  the  product  of  the 
imaginative  powers  and  fancy,  and  which 
api'uals  to  these  powers  in  others. 

3.  Metrical  compositions,  verse,  poems. 

"She  ta.keth  moat  delight 
In  mualck.  iDstrumeuts,  and  poetry." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  I. 

%  The  ancient  Hindoo  Vedas  consists  in  large 
measures  of  rhythmical  hymns.  Hindoo  poetry 
renched  its  highest  development  in  the  epics  of 
the  Ramayan  and  the  Mahabharat.  Specimens 
of  that  of  the  Hebrews,  made  conspicuous  to 
the  English  reader  by  being  printed  in  separate 
lines  in  the  R.V.,  are  found  in  Gen.  iv.  23-24,  ix. 
25-27,  xxvii.  39,  40,  xlii.  2-27,  and  Exodus  xv. 
1-18,  21.  It  reached  its  highest  development  in 
the  books  of  Job  and  of  Psalms.  The  poetry  of 
the  Greeks  began  with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
continued  till  about  B.C.  500.  The  chief  poeta 
of  Rome  came  late  upon  the  scene,  Virgil  being 
born  B.C.  70,  and  Horace  b  c.  65.  Geotlrey 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  died 
A.D.  Oct.  25,  1400;  John  liarliour,  author  of 
the  "Bruce"  (1373).  was  the  first  Scottish 
poet.  Of  the  English  poets  of  high  genius 
were  CTiaucer  in  the  fourteenth,  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Milton 
and  iJryden  in  the  seventeenth,  Pope  and 
Cowper  in  the  eighteenth,  BjTon,  &c.,  in  the 
nineteenth.  Of  Scottish  poets,  Burns  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

* po'-et-ship,  s.  [Eng.  poet;  -ship.]  The 
state,  condition,  or  individuahty  of  a  poet. 

pogge,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool  :  The  Armed  Bull-head-    [Bullhxai>.] 

pOg'-gy.  S.      [POROY.] 

*  pogh*  *  poghe,  s.     [Poke]     A  bag,  a  poke, 
po'-gon,  s.    [Gr.] 

Bot.  :  A  beard.    [Beard  (2),  s.,  IIL) 

p6-gd'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  -mayuiv  (pogon)  =  the 
beard.  Named  from  the  fringed  tip  of  the 
flowers.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genns  of  Pogonidae  (q.v.X 
Terrestrial  orcliids.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
are  known,  from  America  and  Asia. 

p6-g6'-m-^, .'.  [Gr.  moytavia^  ipdgdnias)^ 
bearded.] 

Tchthy. :  A  genus  of  Sciaenidae  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  species,  Pogonias  chromic,  the  Drum, 
from  the  western  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Snout 
convex,  upper  jaw  overlapping  lower ;  man- 
dible with  numerous  small  barbels ;  large 
molar  teeth  on  pharyngeal  bones. 

p6-gon'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Ijat  pogon^ia); 

Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtv.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethuseae. 

pd-go'-nite,  s.     [Gr.  iruivajfia?  {pogonias)  =  • 
comet ;  suff.  -ite  {Petrol.).^ 
Petrol. :  Haiiy's  name  for  Pele's  Hair  (q.T.X 

p6-gd-8teiii'-i-dae»  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pogo- 
stem(on):  Lat.  feni.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Mentheae. 

po-go-ste'-mon,  s.  [Gr.  ttJ^yihv  {pogon)  ■=& 
beard,  and  o-TTJ^of  {stcmori)  ~  a  stamen.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  of 
Pogostemidae.  Pogostemon  Patchouli  grows  in 
East  B'^n^al,  Burmah,  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula.   [Patchouli.] 


&te,  f^t.  fare^  amidst,  what,  fS.ll,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  oe  =  e  :  ev  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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poll,  *pogh«  interj.  [Icel.  pit  =  pooh.]  An 
exclamation  of  contempt.    [Pooh.) 

POI.S.     (PoE(l).l 

pSi'-cU-ite,  s.   [Gr.  n-oiKiXof  (poikilos)  =  many- 
coloured  ;  suff.  -UeiMin.);  Get.  poihitU.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Bobsite  (q.v.). 

poinsil-o-py-ri'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  noiKiKot  (poi- 
Ai7"^)  =  mmy-coloured,  and  Eng.  pyrites  ;  Gor. 
poikuopyrU.\ 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Boknite  (q.v.X 

poJg'-nau-9y  (^silent). s.  [Eug.poigjiant:-cy.] 

1.  T!ie  quality  or  state  of  being  poignant  or 
stimulating  to  the  palate  ;  piquant,  sharp, 
pungent. 

2.  Point,  sharpness,  keenness,  asperity ; 
jiower  of  irritating  and  cutting. 

"S*  it  Is  wltli  wit.  whlcli  geiierallv  aucceeds  more 
from  fliiK  linpiiily  mlilrus^^cil,  than  from  its  untive 
;«(fn  tnc^.'~t; Mfinith  :   TAt'  Bee,  No.  L     (IntroJ.) 

3.  ^.tari'ness  or  painfulness  to  the  feelings ; 
Mtteri.  •■us  :  a.s,  the  poign'incy  ot grief. 

oojg'-nant  (g  silent),  'pol-nant,  *pug- 
naiint,  n.  [Ft.  poignant,  pr.  pnr.  of  pnitidre 
=;topiiuk  ;  hat.pungo.  Poignant  and  pungent 
are  thus  doublets.] 

•  1.  Sharp,  cutting. 

*2.  Sharp  or  stimulating  to  the  palate; 
pungent,  piqu;(nt. 

3.  Pointed,  sharp,  keen,  irritating,  cutting, 
bitter. 

"There  are,  to  whom  too  poignant  I  appi>ar." 

/■•riiTicU:  lloract,  bk.  il..  aat.  L 

i.  Sharp,  bitter,  painful. 

"A  sharpoesa  bo  pain-m*  u  to  divide  the  marrow 
from  the  bouoe.  "—£{/'.  Taj/lor :  fiermona,  U.  6. 

poig'-nant-ly (ff silent),  arfy.  [Eng.  poignant; 
-ly.]  Ina  poignant  manuer  ;  sharply,  bitterly, 
keenly,  piercingly. 

*poigiiiet,  ■  poygnlet,  «.  [Fr.  poignet.} 
A  wristband.     (Putsgruve.) 

pol~lci-lJt'-XC,  a.  [Gr.  Trot<ct>o?  (poikilos)^ 
miny-ooloured,  and  suff.  -itic]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

poUulltic -group  or  formatlozi,  s. 

Geol. :  A  name  proposed  by  Mes.srs.  Cony- 
beare  and  Buckland  for  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone strata  between  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
and  the  Lins,  from  their  exhibiting  spots  and 
streaks  of  light  blue,  green,  and  buff-colour 
on  a  red  base.     [Permian,  Trias.] 

poi-ki-lo-ple^'-ron,  s.  [Gr.  n-ot^tAo^  {poi- 
A:i7os)  =  many-coloured,  and  jrXfvpov  (pUuron) 
=  a  rib.] 

PaUeont. :  Agenusof  Dinosauna(A'tcfto^'on), 
Crocodilia  (Etheriiige),  from  the  Wealden. 

*pol-na-do,  *poi-na-doe,  "poy-na-do, 

8.     (Poniard,  s.] 

poin-^i  a'-na,  s.  [Named  after  M.  de  Poind, 
once  governor  of  the  Antilles,  and  a  great 
patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genns  of  Euca'salpiniete,  closely 
akin  to  Ca-salpinia  itself,  but  with  tlie 
calyx  valvate  in  the  bud.  Poincianae!ata,  & 
tree  growing  in  the  forests  of  soutlieru  and 
western  India,  yields  a  gnni.  Ita  wood  is 
well  suited  for  cabinet-work.  P.  regia,  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  introdut^ed  into  India 
from  Mad.iga.scar,  is  common  near  Calcutta 
In  gardens  and  at  roadsides.  P.  pulcherrirna  is 
now  made  C<vJialpinia  pulchr.rri ma.  Its  roots 
are  tonic    [Barbadoes  flower-fencb.] 

poind,    "  p05md,    v.  t.      [  A.  8.    py  nda  n  =  to 

pound  ;  jnnul  =  an  enclosuie.J   [Pucnd  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  pound  or  pen  ; 
to  pound. 

2.  To  distrain ;  to  seize  and  sell  the  goods 
of  a  debtor  under  a  warrant. 

"All  1nv«utory  of  the  goodi  and  chattels  fnllluji 
umliT  tlielr  warrant  of  dr«tn)«»,  or  poinding,  a«  It  la 
catlfd."— s'co«.'  AntUiuary.  cli.  xll. 

•  3.  To  seize  in  warfare. 

pGlnd,  n.    [Poind,  v.)    That  which  is  seized  or 

distniined  ;  booty. 

p^nd'-a-blo,a.  \V.u».-noind',  -ahU.^  Capable 
of  b<--iiig  distrained  ;  lianle  to  be  distraliiod. 

poind'  or,  s.  [Hng.  poind;  •fr.]  One  who 
(listritins  ;  the  kefi])erof  a  pound  ;  a  pinder  or 

pinner. 

"  Ttie  paindtr  ohafei  And  xwoan  to  mo  boails  In  tb* 

com.""— .^'/^I^^•,•  Worka.\-  IM. 


polng  (as  pwan).  *  poyne,  5.  (Fr.  poing  = 
tlie  nst.) 

1,  A  glove. 

2.  tier. :  The  fist;  the  hand  closed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ajypaumi. 

*  poin-aet'-ti-a,  $.  [Named  after  M.  Poin- 
sett*-, who  iu  iti28  discovered  the  plant  in 
Mexico.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceje,  now  merged 
in  Euphorbia  itself,  i'oinsettia  putcherrinia  is 
a  highly  ornamental  stove-plant,  with  rose- 
like whorls  of  bracts. 

point,  'poinct,  'posmt,  s.  [Fr.  point, 
pointe  (O.  Fr.  poinct),  from  Lat.  punctum  =a 
point ;  orig.  the  ."ic::t.  sing,  of  pitnc/»s,  pa.  par. 
of  pnngo  —  to  prick  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.pu;Ua,  punto; 
Port,  ponta,  ponto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  made  by  the  end  of  anything 
sharp,  as  of  a  pin,  a  needle,  <kc. 

2.  A  mark  of  punctuation ;  a  stop ;  a 
character  used  to  mark  the  divisions  of 
sentences,  or  the  pauses  to  be  observed  in 
reading  or  speaking.  [Colon,  Comma,  Period.] 

"  Commas  and  pointi  they  set  exactly  riKht" 

Pope  :  Prol.  to  Sotirea.  281. 

3.  An  indefinitely  small  space;  an  indivisi- 
ble part  of  space. 

*  4.  A  small  si>ace  of  ground. 

5.  A  particular  place  or  spot  to  which  any- 
thing is  directed. 

•  6.  An  indivisible  part  of  time ;  a  moment. 

7.  The  place  or  position  near,  next,  or  close 
to  ;  the  verge,  the  brink. 

"  Behold.  I  Ata  at  the  point  to  die.'"— Om«iii  xxv.  83. 

8.  Tlie  exact  or  critical  moment. 

"  Even  to  the  point  of  her  death." 
Shakesp.  r  AlCt  W^ell  that  End*  Hell.  iv.  3. 

9.  The  exact  place  :  as.  He  resumed  at  the 
point  at  which  he  had  left  off. 

10.  A  single  position  ;  a  single  assertion  ;  a 
single  part  of  a  complicated  question,  or  of  a 
subject  as  a  whole. 


II.  A  single  subject  or  matter;  an  item,  a 
detail,  a  particular. 

"The  ReactiouarleH  were,  of  course,  the  strongest  lu 
point  of  uumbers"— Aii/tf  Teleffraph.  Sept.  17.  UHb. 

*  12.  A  state,  con\Jition,  or  predicament. 

"The  state  of  Normaudy  stands  on  i^  tickle  point." 
Sh-ikej!p.  :  2  Betiry  r/.,  i.  L 

13.  Degree,  stage,  state. 

li.  The  sharp  end  of  an  instrument ;  that 
which  pricks  or  punctures  :  as,  the  point  of  a 
pin,  of  a  needle,  a  dagger,  &c. 

15.  Anything  which  ta- 
pers to  a  sharp,  well-detlned 
end,  as  a  promontory. 

"  16.  A  lace,  string,  ifec, 
with  a  tag  (called  an  eyelet. 
aglet,  or  aigniUet),  used  for 
fastening  articles  of  dress, 
especially  the  hose  to  the 
jacket  or  doublet.  Fashion- 
able in  tlie  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

"  Thoir  jxiinti  being  broken, 
down  fell  tficfr  hose." — Shaketp.: 
1  nettry  IV..  li.  4. 

•  17.  The  pommel  of  a 
saddle. 

"  I'ut  n  few  flocks  In  the  point." 
—Sh'ike-Mp.  :  I  Urnry  1 1'.,  li.  1. 

IS.  Lace  worked  by  the 
needle,  as  point  d'Alem^on, 
pi)ini  d'mguiVe;  also  applied  to  lace  worked 
by  bolil.ins,  and  even  to  a  cheaper  Imitation 
ftibric  made  by  machinery. 

19.  A  lively  turn  of  thought  or  expression 
which  strikes  with  force  or  agreeable  surpriso; 
a  scntoneo  terminatiid  with  some  remarkable 
turn  of  thought  or  expression  ;  the  sting  or 
pith  of  an  epigram  ;  hence,  force,  exjiression, 

"  Times  cnrrMpt,  and  nature  HI  Inclln'd, 

I'roducd  the  p>int  that  left  a  slinc  Ulilnd.- 

I'ope  :  Sittirei,  v.  253, 

20.  Tlio  especial  features  in  a  purt  which 
an  actor  has  to  bring  out  prominently. 

"  A  ninnlns  flr»  of  snlMlucd  "  ir»hs"  ko|it  down  the 
t«ridi<nry  Ut  ai>|>laud  Die  i>rluclt>Al  poi"t*.''-~/ii'/»ree, 
Aiirtl  4.  ISSO. 

21.  That  which  arresU  attention ;  a  salient 
trnlt  of  character;  a  chaiacterlstic,  a  pecu- 
liarity ;  a  mark  of  qualiry  or  character. 

"  One  of  my  strong  potnta  U  uiodwty,*— /Vr/J.  April 
4.  IWft. 


POINT, 
With  oyolota.  draw, 
inn  together  a 
nlaatied  slci-ve. 
(Fr^mi  PlancM't 
Diet.) 


•  22.  The  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 

"  Wh&tapoJnf.  my  lord,  your  fulmn  mBde^" 

5ia*«p.  .   2  JImry  VI.,  U.  L 

23.  The  action  of  a  pointer  in  thrusting  hii 
tail  straight  out  when  he  scents  game. 
{Dickens  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xix.) 

21.  The  particularthing  aimed  at  or  desired; 
aim,  purpose,  object. 

2.5.  The  main  question ;  the  precise  thing, 
subject,  or  particular  to  be  considered  ;  the 
essence. 

"  Here  Ues  the  pohU."—Sh<iJtf)p,  :  I  Benry  /r.,  It  1 

•  26.  A  punctilio  ;  nice  respect ;  niceties. 

"Thin  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon pofnU.'*—5haJt«lj>..* 
Midtum'ner  yijht'i  fJream,  v. 

27.  A  mark  to  denote  the  degree  of  succee* 
or  progress  one  hus  reached  in  trials  of  .skill, 
excellence,  games,  &c,  ;  as,  He  won  by  five 
points.     [II.  '22.] 

*28.  A  signalgivenby  a  blast  of  a  trumpet; 
hence,  a  note,  a  tune. 

"A  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  Ii\  It,  L 

*29.  A  command,  a  direction. 

"  Anfldioa  obeys  hla  pointt.  as  If  he  were  hU  ofBoer.' 
Shiike*p. :  Coriotanut,  It.  C 

*  30,  A  deed,  a  feat,  an  exploit 

"A  poynt  of  armys  uudyrtake-" 

Torrent  qf  Portugal,  p.  Stt. 

*  31.  One  of  the  squares  on  a  chess-board. 

"The  chekir  or  tlie  cheaie  hath  vUJ  poyntet  in  ecb* 
parti e."—(r«j;u  /iomano}-um,  p.  7L 

32.  The  same  as  Pointer,  L  2.    (^merCcon 

Comm.  Slang.) 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  certain  imaginary  spot  In 
the  heavens,  generally  at  the  int^-rsection  of 
two  or  more  great  circles,  convtiitionaUy 
agreed  upon  as  a  convenient  one  whence  to 
measure  distances.  There  are  the  eiiuinoctial 
points,  the  solstitial  points,  &c 

2.  Bonkbind. :  A  re^-ister  mark  made  by  the 
printer  in  placing  bis  sheets  on  the  tympan 
and  forming  a  guide  to  the  folder. 

3.  Cricket  and  Baseball  : 

(1 )  In  cricket,  a  fiehier  stationed  close  to  and 
facing  the  batsman;  he  is  supported  by  the 
coTer-point.  Also,  the  place  occupied  by  such 
fielder. 

(2)  PI:  In  baseball,  tho  positions  occupied 
by  the  pitcher  and  the  catcher. 

4.  Eiigrav. :  An  etching-needle. 

5.  Fort.  :  The  junction  of  certain  lines  of 
defence  :  as,  the  pi>int  of  the  b.'i,stinn,  the 
salient  angle  formed  by  its  meeting  faces  ; 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  curtain  and 
the  flank  ;  the  jioint  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
bastion,  &c. 

6.  Geom. :  A  point  is  that  which  has  "neither 
parts  nor  magnitude"  (Euclid),  but  only  posi- 
tion. The  extremities  of  a  limited  line  are 
points ;  that  which  separates  two  adjacent 
parts  of  a  line  is  a  point. 

7.  f!lass-culting :  A  fragment  of  diamond 
containing  a  natural  angle  adapted  for  glass- 
cutters'  use. 

8.  llarnpss :  A  short  strap  stitched  to  ft 
wiile  one  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the 
latter  to  another  strap  by  a  buckle.  The  end 
of  any  strap  that  is  provided  witli  holes  for 
the  buckle -tongue. 

9.  Ihmldry: 
(l)Oneof  theseveral  parts 

denoting  the  local  positions 
on    the  escutcheon  of  any 
figure  or  charges.  The  prin- 
ci]»al  points  are : 
A.  Itextcrchlef :  n.  Mlddlechlef; 

c.    Sinister    chief  ;    d.    Honour 

IHiiiit;  B.  C«ntro  or  fistio  puintj 

F.    Navel   or   ucniliril   ix-lnt ;  a. 

D>>xt«-r   ba*io;    IL    Mldtlle    bM«  ;  t-OIKTS. 

J.  Minister  hasu. 

(2)  A  small  part  of  the  base  of  a  shloM 
variously  marked  off.  Point  in  point  is  wb«Q 
it  nmch  resembles  the  pile. 

10.  Knitlini7-mach.  :  Beardless  needles  ;  also 
known  as  shift^ini  (q.v.). 

11.  l.ncriKtar  :  The  llist  man  out  from  goal; 
cover-point  stands  in  front  of  litra. 

12.  Mach.:  Position  In  relation  to  power  or 
ftrc.'ssiirv  portions  :  as,  the  tlcad  piint  of  a 
crank  ;  th<'  tlxed  jwfnt  on  whicha  body  moves. 

13.  Masonry : 

(\)  Tip'  Htone-mft«on*8  punch,  used  to  re<Iuoe 
the  face  of  t  be  sttuie,  leaving  it  in  narrow  ridgea, 
which  are  diessed  down  by  tlie  Inch  tool. 

(2)  A  pointed  cblsel  for  niggling  ashlar. 


B 
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E 
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boil,  b^  ;  poiit.  J^l ;  oat,  90II.  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go.  ^om ;  thin,  (his :  sin,  n^ :  oxpoot.  ^cnophon,  e^Lst.    ph  =  ft 
-<Uan,    tlan  =  ahon.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shim ;  -(Ion,  -^ion  ~  zhun.    hjIous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shlis.    -bio.  -dio,  &c.  -^  b^l,  dpL 
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14.  Math. :  A  dot  placed  before  a  decimal 
fraction. 

15.  Music :  The  same  as  Dot  (q.v.). 

16.  Nautical  £  Navigation  : 

(1)  One  of  tlie  thirty-two  points  of  division 
of  the  card  in  the  mariner's  compass.  The 
angular  space  between  two  consecutive  points 
is  11^15'.  and  each  space  is  sub-diviLied  into 
half  and  quarter  points.     [Cardinal  points.] 

"  Tlie  ship  broke  off  two  poinfaaa  before."— Marrj/at  : 
Peter  Simp/c,  ch.  xv. 

(2)  A  fl.tt  piece  of  braided  cordage  attached 
to  the  reef-band  of  a  sail  to  tie  up  a  reef. 

17.  Perspective :  A  certain  pole  or  place  with 
regard  to  the  perspective  plane  :  as 

(1)  Point  of  sight :  The  point  whence  the 
picture  is  viewed,  the  principal  vanishing 
point,  because  all  horizontal  rays  that  are 
parallel  to  the  middle  visual  ray  will  vanish 
m  that  point.  The  point  at  which,  if  the  eye 
be  placed,  the  picture  will  represent  the  same 
appearance  as  the  object  itself  would  were  the 
picture  removed.  This  is  sometimes  called 
the  point  of  view. 

(2)  Objective  point:  A  point  on  a  geonn-tri- 
cal  plane  whose  representation  is  required  on 
the  perspective  plane. 

(3)  Vanishing  point:  The  point  to  which  all 
parallel  lines  lu  the  same  plane  tend  in  the 
representation. 

18.  Physics:  A  line  of  demarcation  or  limit ; 
as,  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid,  the  melting 
point  of  a  solid.  Said  also  of  instruments  :  as, 
the  freezing  point  of  a  thermometer,  &c. 

19.  Ploughs:  The  extreme  forward  end  of  the 
share  as  distinguished  from  the  wing. 

20.  Print, :  One  of  the  pins  placed  on  the 
tympan  of  a  press  or  feed-board  of  a  machine 
to  perf'^rate  tlie  sheet  at  the  time  of  the  first 
printing,  to  secure  a  register  when  the  sheet 
is  turned. 

21.  RaAl.-eng.  (PL):  The  switch  or  movable 
guide-rails  at  junctions  or  stations. 

"  After  the  signal  was  lowered,  the  pofittt  coald  not 
be  altered." —/iapier :  /iiilwnji  Siirrmlt,  p.  24 

22.  Whi^t  (PL):  The  wagering  or  winning 
periods  of  the  game. 

%  1.  At  all  points:  In  every  particular; 
eompletely,  perfectly. 

"  '  My  Loril  Auuietle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm 'dl* 
'  Yea,  at  alt  pointi,  and  louga  to  enter  in." 

Shakesp.  :  Jiichani  II..  L  a 
•2.  At  point: 

(1)  On  the  point,  about. 

"  You  &re  at  point  to  lose  yonr  liberties." 

Skakesp. :  Corioiantia,  tli.  L 

(2)  Completely,  at  all  points. 

"Armed  at  point  exactly  ;  cap-a-pie.' 

Shake*p, :  Iltimlet,  i.  2. 

*  3.  Iw  good  point :  In  good  case  or  condition. 
(Cf.  Embonpoint.] 

*  4.  To  poitit :  To  tlie  smallest  point,  exactly. 

"Hast  thou  performed  to  paint  the  tempest?" 

S/utkegp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

5.  Acting  point : 

Phys. :  The  exact  point  at  which  an  impulse 
Is  given. 

6.  PhysicaJ,  point :  The  smallest  or  least 
sensible  object  of  sight. 

7.  Point  of  contact :  [Contact,  s..  III.  5]. 

8.  Point  of  contrary  plexure.  Point  of  infiec- 
tian:  [Inflection,  IJ. 

9.  Point  of  dispersion : 

Optics:  That  point  at  which  the  rays  bepin 
to  diverge;  commonly  called  the  virtual  focus. 

10.  Point  of  horse  : 

Min.  :  The  spot  where  a  vein,  as  of  ore,  is 
divided  by  a  nia.ss  of  rock  into  branches. 

11.  Point  of  incidence : 

Optics :  That  point  upon  the  surface  of  a 
medium  upon  whii'h  a  ray  of  lif:ht  falls. 

12.  Point  qf  intersection :  [iNTERsbicTioN, 
8.,  II.]. 

13.  Point  of  rejlection : 

Optics:  The  point  from  which  a  ray  is  re- 
flected. 

14.  Point  nf  refraction  : 

Optics:  That  point  in  the  refracting  surface 
where  the  retraction  takes  place. 

15.  Point  of  support:  The  collected  arpas  nn 
the  plane  of  the  walls,  columns,  &c.,  on  which 
an  edifice  rests,  or  by  which  it  is  supported. 

16.  Voivel  points : 

TJeh.  Gram. :  Points  or  marks  placed  above 
or  below  the  consonants,  and   representing 


the  vocal  sounds  or  vowels  which  should 
precede  or  follow  the  consonants. 

*  17.  To  come  to  points :  To  fight  with  swords. 

polnt-blanlE,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [From  an 
arrnw  aimed  directly  at  the  white  mark  or 
blank  in  the  centre  of  the  target.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Gun.  :  Aimed  directly  or  straight ;  in  a 
horizontal  line.  In  point-blank  shooting,  the 
object  is  so  close  tliat  the  ball  ii>  supposed  to 
move  in  a  horizoutal  line. 

2.  Fig. :  Direct,  plain ;  explicit,  express : 
as,  &  point-blank  denial. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Gun.  :  In  a  horizontal  line. 

•'  Point-blaiik  over-a^inst  the  mouth  of  the  piece." 
— Brewer  :  Lingua,  iv,  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Directly,  plainly ;  explicitly,  ex- 
pressly. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  white  mark  or  blank  on  a  target  at 
which  an  arrow,  bullet,  &c.  is  aimed. 

2.  Tlie  point  in  which  the  line  of  sight  in- 
tersects the  trajectory  of  a  projectile. 

point  d'appul*  5.  [Fr.  =  point  of  sup- 
port.] 

MiL :  Point  of  support,  basis ;  a  fixed  point 
on  which  troops  form,  and  on  which  opera- 
tions are  based. 

*  point  de  vise»  '  point-device,  a.  & 

adv.  [A  shortened  form  ot  at  point  device  = 
exactly,  from  O.  Fr.  d  point  devis  =  to  the  very 
point  imagined.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Precise,  nice,  finical. 

B,  As  adv. :  To  a  nicety,  exactly. 

"  Thus  for  tile  nuptial  hour,  all  fitted  poinf-dgvice." 
Oragt-yji :  Poly-Olbion.  8.  25. 

point  d'orgue,  a.    [Organ-point.] 
point-hole,  s. 

Print. :  A  hole  made  in  a  sheet  of  paper  by 
a  register  pin,  or  by  points  on  the  tympan. 

point-lace,  5.    [Point,  s.,  1. 18.] 

point -paper,  s.  Pricked  paper  for 
making,  copying,  or  transferring  designs. 

point^system,  s,  A  ayetem  of  ganging 
tj'pe-bodies  now  in  vogue  in  this  countrj-.  A 
point  equals  .0138-inch.  Old  designations,  as 
noupareil  (now  6-;>oiii/),«pica  (now  12^t>m(), 
are  practically  in  disuse. 

point-tool,  s.  A  tool  gr-iund  off  to  a 
sharp  point  at  the  midwidth  of  the  end  of  the 
blade. 

point  (1),  v.t.  k  i.    [Point,  a:] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinrtry  Language  ; 

1.  To  give  a  point  to;  to  sharpen ;  to  cut, 
grind,  or  forge  to  a  point:  as,  To  point  a 
pencil,  to  point  a  pin. 

2.  Hence  fig.,  to  give  point,  force,  or  ex- 
pression to ;  to  add  to  the  force  or  point  of. 

"To  point  a  tDontl  and  aduni  a  tale," 

Johnson:   Vanity  <•/ Human  IPuAet.  221. 

3.  To  direct  at  or  towards  an  object ;  to  aim. 

"  The  warriors'  aworda 
Were  pnitited  np  to  heaven. " 

Moore  :   t'eilM  Pr^phel  of  KJiorattan,  iv.  2. 

*  4.  To  direct  the  eye,  notice,  or  attention  of 
5.  To  show  or  indicate,  as  by  pointing  with 

the  finger.    (Followed  by  out.) 


6.  To  indicate  by  any  means ;  to  draw 
attention  to. 

"The  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  Iml.ince  of  power  la 
expreasly  pointed  out  to  as." — Surne .  Euays.pt.  it, 
ess.  7. 

7.  To  indicate  the  purpose  or  point  of. 

8.  To  mark  with  signs  or  characters  to  dis- 
tinguish the  members  of  a  sentence,  and  indi- 
cate the  pauses  ;  to  punctuate. 

9.  To  mark  (as  Hebrew)  with  vowel-points. 
[Point,  s.,  t  16.] 

IL  Brickwork:  To  fill  the  joints  of,  as  of 
masonry,  brickwork.  &c.,  with  mortar  pressed 
in  with  the  point  of  the  trowel.   [Pencilled.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  direct  tin*  finger  or  other  object  at  or 
towards  any  object  for  the  purpose  nf  desig- 
nating or  di-awing  attention  to  it.  (Generally 
followed  by  at.) 


2.  To  indicate  by  any  means  ;  to  show  dis- 
tinctly. 

"  The  dial  poinu  Rt  five." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  v. 

3.  To  indicate  the  presence  of  game,  by 
pointing  the  nose  in  its  direction,  as  a  sport- 
ing dog  does. 

"  Xow  tlie  wnrm  scent  SBSurea  the  covey  nefir, 
He  treada  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear." 
Gay :  Jlural  Sports,  a. 

4.  To  mark  or  distinguish  with  points. 

II.  Surg.  :  To  come  to  a  point  or  head. 
(Said  of  an  abscess  when  it  approaches  the 
surface  and  is  about  to  burst.) 

^  1.  To  point  a  rope : 

Naut. :  To  prepare  the  end  of  it,  so  that  it 
may  reeve  throuL'h  a  block,  and  not  unlay  ;  a 
few  yarns  are  taken  out  of  it,  and  a  mat  worked 
over  it  by  its  own  yarn. 

2.  To  point  a  sail: 

Nautical: 

(1)  To  brace  it  so  as  to  bring  it  end  on  to 
the  wind. 

(2)  To  affix  points  through  the  eyelet-holes 
of  the  reefs. 

*  point  (2),  *  poynt,  v.t.  [A  shortened  form 
of  appoint  (q.v.).]  To  appoint,  to  designate, 
to  lix,  to  arrange. 

"  Oo  I  bid  the  banns  and  potnt  the  bridal  day." 

Bp.  nail :  Satires.  V.  1. 

*  point'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  point ;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  pointed  out. 

"God's  Church  was  not  pointabTe ;  nnd  therefore- 
cried  hee  out  that  hee  was  left  alone.' — /tee."  itartyrtf 
p.  1.173. 

point' -al,*  polnct-ell,*  point-el,*  poj^nt- 
al,  *poynt-el,  *poynt-elle,  s.     [O.  Pr. 

point ilU  =&  prick,  a  prickle  ;  Fr.  pointed  =:&q 
upright  wooden  prop.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  pointed  instrument  used  for  writing: 
a  stylus. 

"  Than  aaked  thaim  Bir  Zachfui 
Tablis  and  a  pomiel  tite,"  Cursor  Vundi,  637. 

2.  A  weapon  of  war,  resembling  a  javelin  or 
short  sword. 

"  With  poyntaOs  or  with  stokkls  Sabellyne." 

G.  Douglas :  ^rteadtis,  p.  231,  1.  5S. 

3.  The  pointed  instrument  with  which  a 
harp  is  played  ;  a  quill. 

"  Now  with  symp  flngeria  dotn^  strlnsfa  smyte. 
And  now  with  Bubteli  euore  pot/ntaht  lyte." 

C  Douglas  :  .EneaUns.  p.  Ifl7.  I.  S8. 

4.  The  pistil  of  a  plant,  or  anything  re- 
sembling it ;  the  balancer  of  an  insect.  (Der- 
ham:  Phy sico-Theology,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  iv.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  king-post  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mason. :  A  pavement  of  diamond -shaped 
slabs. 

point'-ed,  •  poynt-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Point 
(1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjectii^e : 

I.  Lit. :  Having  a  point;  coming  or  taper- 
ing to  a  point ;  sharp,  peaked. 

"  Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables."* 

Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Aimed  at,  or  expressly  referring  to  some 
particular  person  or  thing:  as,  a  pointed  re- 
mark. 

2.  Epigramniatical  ;  full  of  conceits  ;  witty. 

"If  his  Imniour  ia  not  very  pointnl.  he  ia.  at  all 
events,  always  cheerful  and  never  didactic."— ./I fA^nr 
OBum,  Nov.  1.  1684. 

pointed-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  An  arch  struck  from  two  centre* 
and  meeting  above,  forming  a  lancet  shape. 
It  is  a  feature  of  post-Norman  Gothic. 

pointed- Styles,  s.  pi. 

Arch.  :  The  divisions  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  which  the  pointed  arch  is  used.  [Gothic- 
style,  Arch.) 

"The  most  essential  part  of  the  Pointed-ttnln—thn 
part  whereou  its  whole  structure  and  organiz.it  L'^it  de- 
pend—is  tlie  pointed  arch  itself  This  consists  of  two 
segments  of  a  circle,  meeting  at  the  {loint  of  tlic  arch. 
The  longer  the  mdius  of  these  seeuienL'i,  the  sli>iulerer 
ia  the  pointed  arch  which  it  aescribea." — Sundars: 
Rosengart*'n  ;  Archit.  St</7ff,  p.  291. 

p^nt'-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eiv^.  pointed ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  lively  turns  of  thought  or  expre»- 
sion  ;  wittily. 

"  The  copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such,  that  he  often' 
writ  too  pointedly  forhlssubject."— i>ryd«n  .-  JuvenaL 
(Dedic) 


fftte.  fat,  f&re.  amidst,  what,  fto,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
©r,  wore.  wqU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  With  direct  reference  to  some  particular 
person  or  tiling  ;  exprvs-sly.  plainly,  explicitly. 

"  To  whom  the  apiwAl  L-roucti'd  In  those  clusliig  wordA 
nvnUte^rlh:  BxcurtUm,  lik.  TiiL 

P^nt'-ed-ness,  s.     (Eng.  poiti^cd;  •ness.] 

I,  Lit.  :Thpqu:Uity  or  state  of  being  pointed 
or  sharp ;  shari-uess. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Epigrammatical  smartness  ;  wit. 

'•  That  pointfdnets  of  thouglit  which  U  viallily  want- 
lug  Ls  ourgroit  Vlviomi.' —Drydan  :  Juvenal.    (U<-illc.) 

2.  Direct  or  express  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular person  or  thing. 

*PMnf-el,   5.      [PoiNTAL.] 

p^nf -er,  s.    [Eug.  point  (l),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ordinm-y  jMnguiAgt : 
L  Literally: 

(\',  One  who  or  that  which  points  or  desig- 
nates ;  specif.,  the  index  Auger  or  hand  of  a 
■dial  or  scale. 

"  A  urles  of  wheals,  the  t«eth  of  which  c«tcb  In,  and 
Apply  to  each  other,  cotiUuctiug  the  luotioD  from  the 
ianKv  to  the  balouoe,  fuid  from  the  b&tauce  to  thv 
poinUr.'.~Palay  :  Jfaturat  Thtol-gy.  ch-  L 

(2)  In  the  same  seose  as  II.  7. 

2.  tfig.  *  A  hint  or  secret  information  as  to 
"the  course  to  be  fnllnwed,  (-■specially  in  specu- 
lating on  the  stock-exchange  ;  a  tip.  (^Ameri- 
■can  slang.) 

IL  TechnitxUly : 

1.  Astron.  (PL) :  Two  stars,  Merak  &  Dubhe, 
In  Ursa  Major,  so  called  l)ecause  they  poiut 
to  the  pole,  i.e.,  a  line  joining  them  and  pro- 
duced will  nearly  strike  the  pole  star. 

"Ab  well  ml§;ht  the  [mle  atar  be  called  Inconstant 
because  It  is  Borne  tiiiios  t  >  the  east  and  aometiiues  to  the 
West  of  the  ffArUen.'—Macaului/ :   Hut.  i'Mtf-.  ch.  xxl, 

2.  Bricklaying :  A  tool  for  clearing  out  t<J 
the  required  depth  the  old  mortar  between 
tlie  couises  of  bri«-ks  in  a  wall,  to  be  rephiL-ed 
bv  a  fresh  hody  of  mortar.     [1'oint  (1),  v.  A. 

3.  Naitt.:  One  of  the  pieces  of  timber  fixed 
fore-and-aft  and  diagonally  inside  of  a  vessfl's 
run  or  quarter,  to  connect  the  stern-frame 
with  her  after-body.  Also  called  a  Suake-piece. 

4.  Navig. :  A  graduated  circle,  with  one 
fixed  and  two  ad.iustable  radial  legs.  By 
placing  them  at  two  adjoining  angles  taken  by 
a  sextant  between  three  known  objects,  the 
position  of  the  observer  is  ilxed  on  the  chart. 

5.  Jiail.-eng. :  The  adjusting  lererof  aswitch. 

6.  Stone-work:  A  .stone-mason's  chisel  with 
A  sharp  poiiit,  used  in  spawliug  off  the  face  of 
A  stone  in  the  rough. 

7.  Zool.  :  Canis /ainlliaris,  variety  avicularis 
^jiiniiuus),  a  variety  of  the  Domestic  Df>g, 
with  short  hair  and  of  variable  colour,  traimd 
to  point  at  prey.  This  was  probably  at  tlrst 
only  the  exag^'erated  pause  itf  an  animal  pre- 
paring to  spring,  und  was  subsequently  im- 
jiroved  by  training. 

'*  It  la  known  that  the  Bnglltih  pointer  hn«  be«n 
gri-ntlv  ch»iii:ed  within  the  l&.tt  century,  and  tu  thla 
case  tlie  «liaiii;e  lia«.  it  li  bcll«v.rd.  been  effucted  \>y 
crojifli'-H  with  the  foxhound."— ^}an0in.'  Orig.  nf  Uptclei 
(«d.  uas),  p.  U. 

polnter-faot,  «.  A  fact  which  fs  valu- 
mbl't  as  allowing  a  stage  of  progress  or  decline 
In  development. 

"  A  KOud  example  of  these  polnter-fo'^  la  recorded 
by  Mr   W  lUlace,"  — Tytor .-  /'rim.  Cu/i.  (cd.  UT3J.  L  Ci 

point-ing,  -pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Point  (1),  v.] 
A.  A-t  ]'r.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
IB,  As  tuljective : 

1.  Directing,  designating. 

2.  Coming  or  tapering  to  a  point;  pointed. 

"  On  en'.'h  hand  the  llnmea, 
Driven  backward,  alope  thvlr  i/i>liilitig  Hplrea." 

JOUoh:  P.L.,L9ZX 

C  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Lanrjuage : 

1.  The  act  of  calling  attention  or  designating 
anything,  as  by  pointing  the  finger. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  marking  with  points 
or  putietuaiiiig  ;  putictuation. 

3.  'Ihe  marks  or  points  made. 

II.  Jiri4klftying :  The  net  of  ftnlsldng  or 
renewing  a  mortar-joint  In  a  wall.  Plat-joint 
pointing  consists  in  tilling  tlio  joint  even 
and  marking  it  with  a  truwi.>l ;  in  tuck-Jt>iiit 
pointing,  the  Jolntu  are  llninhcd  witli  line 
tnoriar.  ivircd  to  a  parallel  edge,  and  slightly 
projecting. 

pointing -maohlno,  s.    A  machlot  for 

lointing  rails,  picUrts,  matches,  (be. 


point 


pointing-rods,  s.  pi. 
Gun.  :  lioda  used  in  the  exercise  of  guns  and 
mortars. 

•  pointlng-stock,  s.  An  object  of  ridi- 
cule ;  a  butt ;  a  laughing  stock.  (Shakesp. : 
2  Henry  Vi.,  u.  4.) 

pointing-Wire,  s.  An  iron  wire  with  a 
loup  ttt  uuf  end.  u.sed  for  sighting  mortars, 
when  the  proper  line  of  tire  has  unce  been 
found. 

point' -less,  *  poinct-lcss,  a,    [Eng.  point  ; 

■Uss.] 

1.  Having  no  point;  unpoint«d,  blunt,  ob- 
tuse ;  not  sharp. 

2.  Not  having  scored  a  poiut ;  without 
scoring  a  point. 

"  Fitho  waj  leugtlis  faater  than  the  black,  who  was 
\taa.t6a  pointtett."— Field.  April  4.  l»d&. 

3.  Having  no  point,  art,  or  smartness  ;  des- 
titute of  point  or  wit. 

"  Some  rather  dull  and  potnitfn  scenea  gave  histori- 
cal views  of  Waahlugtou." — licritiner't  Mag^isine,  June, 
IST7,  p.  265. 

point'-less-ly,  o^t;.  [Y.u^.  pointhss ;  -ly.]  In 
a  pointless  manner  ;  without  point. 

" keepa  on  saying  *Wh«t   an    artist!"  .  .  .  ao 

pointl^ttli/." —DaUy  Telegraph,  March  12,  ItwO. 

*  point' -let,  5.  lEng.  poinds. ;  dimin.sufT.  -ht.] 

A  little  point ;  a  small  point  or  promontory. 

point '-let -ed,  point'-let-ted,  a.  [Eng. 
poiiidet ;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  small  distinct  point ;  apicu- 
late  (q.v.). 

*  poxnf -ment,  •  poynt-ment,  s.   [A  shor- 

ti'Uid  f'H'm  of  ai>j«nntmeiit  (q.v.).]  An  ap- 
pointment, an  arrangement. 

"  Hd  aim\6 poyntment  tocome  tomyhooMthladaye.'* 
—  Udal:  Flower*.  fwL  45. 

point^'-man*  «.  [Eng.  point,  e.,  II.  21.]  A 
in^n  in  charge  of  the  points  or  switches  on  a 

railway. 

"  A  pninttman,  atandine  all  ready,  opened  the 
Bwltcbes."— Alap**r.-  Hattieay  Signals,  p.  3'J. 

*  poi^e,  *  paise,  *  peaze,  *  poize,  s.    [O. 

Ft.  pois,  j>ei5  =  a  weight(Fr.  pouh),  from  peiier, 
poi^r  (Fr.  pesf-r)=  to  weigh,  to  poise  (q.v.); 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  peso.} 

1.  Weight,  gravity. 

"  A  atone  of  such  a  palt^." 

Cliapilut}! :  Uomer;  Iliad  xi\, 

2.  Gravity,  importance,  moment,  weight. 

"  Occasions  of  some/>wtje.''         Shaketp.  :  Leur,  ii.  1. 

3.  Force,  might.    (Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  L'l.) 

4.  The  weight  or  mass  of  metal  used  in 
weighing  with  steelyards  to  balance  the  thing 
weighed. 

5.  That  which  is  attached  or  used  as  a 
counterpoise  or  counterweight ;  a  regulating 
or  balancing  power. 

6.  A  state  In  which  things  are  evenly 
balanci'd  or  poised  ;  a  state  of  equipoise  or 
equilibrium.    (Lit.  S:  fig.) 

"  Tin  the  ruffled  air 
Falls  from  Its  potte."  Thomson:  Autumn,  35. 

poi^e,  *  peiae,  *  peyae,  v.t.  &,  i.  [O.  Fr. 
}H.i.^er,  puis'T,  from  I<at.  pemu  =  to  weigh, 
from  pe)isam.=a  portion  weighed  out,  prop, 
ueut.  sing,  of  penstis^  pa.  par.  of  ;)e/ido  =  to 
weigli ;  Low  Lat.  pensum-y  p.jnsa  =  a  portion, 
a  wiright ;  8p.  A  Port,  pesar ;  Ital.  pesare.] 
A,  Transitive  : 

•  1.  To  weigh ;  to  ascertain  the  weight  of. 

•  2.  Hence ^f?.,  to  weigh  ;  to  balance  in  the 
mind.    (Shal-esp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1.) 

•  3.  To  balance,  as  scales ;  to  make  of  equal 
weight. 

4.  To  balance;  to  keep  in  a  slate  of  equi- 
librium. 

•  5.  To  counterbalance,  to  counterpoise,  to 
balance. 

"  Oii«  pcala  of  Tfiaaon  to  poUe  auotbor  of  aooauidlty." 
—ShiikMp.  :  Othello,  i.  3. 

•  C.  To  Oppress  ;  to  weigh  down. 

•  B.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  bo  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ;  to  bo 

balaneed  or  suspended. 

"  Ah  I  If  our  aouU  Viut  poiie  and  awliur 
Ltiu*  the  conipAw  )it  it*  hrwii  rinjr. 

/^•na/«llow :  ItiittiUng  of  iht  Khip. 

2.  To  be  in  a  statu  of  doubt  or  suspense. 

poi^'  or,  «.  (Kng.  pois(e):  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  poi»68 ;  specif.,  the  balaiioor  of  an 
Insect. 


p^9  on,  'poys  on,  'puistin,^  [fr.  poison 
—  puison,  from  Lat.  p'itiotum,  ar^us.  of  pjtio 
=  a  draught,  esptc  a  potsouous  dniught,  from 
poto  =  to  drink  ;  potua  ■=■  druukea ;  itaC  pa»- 
ione.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Lamguage: 

1,  L  itf  rally: 

*  (1)  A  draught. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  l',,Um  drawn  through  a  riug'a  hollow  plate 
Mii.-t  IlnUh  hliu."  Dr-fden  :  Jutvn.il.  X.  3T0. 

2.  yi(i. :  Anything  noxious  or  destruetiv« 
to  he^ilth  or  morality  ;  a  bane. 

"  One  of  the  beat  autldutaa  againat  the  poifton  at 
dUcoiitfiitmenta"— Aifoon;  Euaya;  SedUiont. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Pluirm. :  Professor  Christison  divides 
poisons  into  three  great  classes :  irritants, 
narcotics,  and  narcotieo-acrids  or  narcotico- 
ii'rilauts.  A  fourth  class  is  sometimes  added, 
scplics,  consisting  of  auimal  poisons,  such  as 
the  bites  of  rabid  animalsand  venomous  snakes, 
the  stings  of  inseels.  and  the  poison  generated 
by  pestilential  carbuncle,  &c.  An  irritant 
poison  produces  violent  pain  and  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  convulsions  ice. 
A  narcotic  poison  produces  stupor,  numb- 
ness, drowsiness,  coldness,  and  stiffness  of 
the  extremities,  cold  fetid  greasy  perspiration, 
vertigo,  weakened  ey&sight,  delirium,  i>araly- 
sis  nl  the  lower  extremities,  &c.  ;  a  narcotico- 
acrid  poison  produces  a  certain  combination  of 
the  symptoms  attendant  on  both  the  former 
classes.  The  chief  irritants  are  the  acids  and 
their  bases,  some  alkalis  and  their  salts,  the 
metallic  compounds,  as  arsenic,  mercury  ;  the 
vegetable  acrids  or  irritants,  as  some  Cucurbi- 
tacere,  EuphnrbLicea?,  Ranunculaceae,  &c. ; 
animal  irritants,  as  cantharides;  mechauical 
irritants,  as  glass,  &e ;  irritant  gases,  as 
chlorine,  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  Ac  ; 
narcotic  poisons,  as  opium,  nightshade, 
prnssic  acid,  &e.  ;  narcotieo-acrids,  such  as 
strychnine,  Corculus  iiulictis,  and  I'oisonous 
mushrooms.  Savages  poison  their  arrows  by 
the  milky  juice  of  various  Euphorbiiis  or  of 
the  manchineel,  or  by  the  juice  of  two  species 
of  EStrychnos.  Both  in  man  and  in  the  inferior 
animals  there  is  often  a  curious  correlation 
between  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  hpir  and 
ininmnity  from  the  action  of  certain  vegetable 
poiiions.  Metallic  poisons  act  upon  vegetables 
nearly  as  they  do  upon  animals,  that  is,  they 
are  absorbed  into  the  ditleront  parts  of  a  plant, 
destroying  the  structure.  Vegetable  poisons, 
especially  those  which  tiestroy  animals  by 
action  upon  their  nervous  system,  also  cause 
the  death  of  plants. 

2.  Litw :  By  the  present  laws  of  most  of  the 
elates,  only  qualified  persons  are  allowed  to  sell 
poisons.  In  all  cases  the  word  *'  poison  "  and 
tlie  name  and  address  of  the  vendor  must  be 
upon  the  label.  No  poisoned  seed,  grains,  or 
tl'-sh  nmst  be  exposed  on  land. 

poison-bag,  s. 

Zool. :  A  bag  of  sac  containing  poison,  which 
is  injected  Into  a  punctured  wound. 

"  Thu  iMtnon  is  Injected  Into  the  wound  by  the  piM- 
aiirv  of  the  foot  outhc  p^uon-^ir*."— <7u»rAer.'  8t*ulif 
Cff  Fuh^M,  p.  Vjl. 

polsonberry,  ». 

Hot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Cestmm. 
poison-bulb,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  liitpluiM  toxiaaria,  a  South  African 
plant,  fatal  to  aittle  ;  ('J)  Crtnuni  usia^KHM, 

poison-elder,  5.    [Poison-suuacu.] 

poison  fang,  s. 

Zool.  (PL):  Two  long  conical  curved  fangs, 
one  on  each  maxilla  in  the  Ihanatophldia 
(q.v.). 

"  When  tlifl  anhnal  i't"' - '•  ■ "^ —  ^.^^ 

are  «rcolud  by  the  cK 

(to  wlil«lithovnr«MUi   I 

throtit:h  thr  tntK<  wh,. 

curitractlona  of   tho  lu.tn.n.M   -.,.i-  >■!  i...  hi..i>M   •mi 

partly    by    thr    uiuarloa   ul     Uiv   J»»ik"  —  .V*i-AwJ«vri . 

loiitoiiy  led.  IRTH),  |>.  &T9. 

^  The  poison-fang  of  tlie  sjililer  Is  the 
second  Joint  of  eucli  ninndlbh',  or  modltlod 
antenna,  shaped  Int^i  a  perforat4)d  sUug. 

poison  gland,  s. 

Zool.:  A  j;liiTid,  pmlmbly  n  niodincatimi  of 
one  of  the  l>uc>al  salivary  glands,  siti.Atod 
behind  and  under  Ciich  eye  in  thu  ixiisonoUN 
Hiinkes,  and  ruudoring  Lhuir  bite  dangerous  or 
fat^d. 

^  In  tho  boo  the  poison  Is  sttcretod  by  »wo 
long  and  sh>ndor  ducts,  uniting  and  emptying 


ft>6il,  bo^  :  pout.  Jowl :  cat,  90U,  chorus,  9hin,  bonph :  go,  gom :  thin,  (his:  sin.  a^ ;  oxpcot,  Xonophon,  o:Klst.    -Ing. 
-eifui,  -tian  =  ahan.    -tion.  -slon  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -^ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tioos.  -sious  =  shus.    -blOt  -die,  Ac.  ^  b^l,  1I9U 
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poison— polacanthus 


their  secretion  into  an  oMong  bag.  In  the 
Bcoipion  the  pnison-ghinds  are  lodged  in  the 
pyriform  dilatiition  at  the  tail,  terminated  by 
the  sting.  In  the  typical  spider  the  puison- 
gland  is  an  elongate  oval  vesicle,  having  the 
Ibres  of  the  roiitractile  tissue  arranged  in 
spiral  folds.     (Owen.) 

poison-ivy,  s.    [Poison-oak.] 

poison-nut,  s. 

But. :  Strychtws  N^ux-vomioa, 

poison-oak,  poison-ivy,  s. 

Bot.  :  Rhus  ToxicuJeiulron. 

poison-organ,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Any  organ  capable  of  inflicting  a 
poisoned  wound,  whether  connected  with  a 
poison-bag,  as  in  Synanceia,  or  unconnected 
with  any  such  apparatus,  as  in  the  Sting-rays, 
the  Weaver,  and  many  of  the  Scorpaenoids, 
where  the  mucus  secreted  from  the  surface  of 
the  fish  evidently  possesses  venomous  qualities. 

"  Poifon-OT^aru  are  more  common  in  the  class  of 
Fislies  than  was  formerly  believeO.  but  they  seem  to 
hare  exclusively  the  (unctiou  of  deience.  and  are  not 
ftaxlliAry  in  procuriDg  iood  as  in  the  veaomous  snakes." 
— Ounther :  ^tudy  of  Fithet,  p.  190. 

poison-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  (In  Australia)  (1)  Various  species  of 
Gastrolobium  (q.v.) ;  (2)  Swaijisotiia  Greyana, 
fotal  to  horses ;  (3)  Lotus  australis,  fatal  to 
sheep.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

poison-sumach,  poison-elder,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhus  i^ciieJt^xta,  &  tall  North  American 
shrub,  with  pinnate  leaves  with  eleven  to 
thirteen  leaflets.  The  poisonous  properties  of 
this  plant  and  poison  oak  (Rhus  toxicodendron) 
coneistein  its  power  to  raise  an  itching  eruption 
on  the  ekin  in  many  susceptible  persun^. 
This  is  sometimes  very  severe. 

poison-wood,  S.      [POISON-SUUACB.] 

poi^  ~6n,  *  poyson,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  poUon- 
ner  (Fr.  empoiscniur),  from  Lat.  potu>no=  to 
give  to  diink,  from  potio,  geuit.  poti<niis  = 
a  driuk,  a  draught,  a  potion.] 

A.  Transitwe : 

1.  To  infect  with  poison ;  to  place  poison 
In  or  upon  ;  to  add  poison  to. 

"Qui vera  and  bows  and  polaon'd  darts." 

lioMcommon. 

1,  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison  given  ; 
to  admiuister  poison  to. 

"  The  drink  I  the  drink  I  I  am  poisnned  • " 

Shttkesp. :  Uarniet,  v.  1 

3.  To  taint,  to  corrupt,  to  vitiate. 

"My  springs  of  life  were  poiion'd." 

B}p-nn  :  Childe  HarOid,  UL  7. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  kill  by  poison  ;  to  act  as  a 
poison.    {ShaJcesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  6.) 

^  By  22  Henry  III.,  c.  9,  the  penalty  of 
poisoning  was  boiling  to  de.ith.  This  was 
repealedjby  1  Edward  VI.,  c.  12.  The  penalty 
is  now  that  of  otlier  methods  of  murder. 

•  poi^-on-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  poison ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  poisoning ;  poisonous,  venom- 
ous. 

2.  Capable  of  being  poisoned. 

poi^'-on-er,  *  poy-son-er, ».  [Eng.  poison ; 
-er.J 

1.  One  who  poisons ;  one  who  kills  by 
poison.    iShakcsp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2.) 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  poisons  or 
corrupts. 

•poJs'-on-er-ess,  *.  [Eng.  poisoner;  -ess.] 
A  female  poisoner. 

"  Commanded  the  poisonereste  [Agrippiiiajto  be  put 
%odt&t'h."—Grenewuy:  Tacitus;  Annalcs.p.  183. 

•p6is'-6n-lliU,a.  [Eng.  poison ;  -full.]  Full 
of  poison  ;  poisonous,  venomous. 

"The  spider,  a  poiso^fitil  vermiue,"—  WTUte: 
Sermoru,  p.  53.     (1965.) 

|^6i^'-on-ous,  a.  [Fr.  poisoneux.]  Having 
tlie  qualities  of  poison;  venomous;  contain- 
ifig  poison  ;  corrupting. 

"  The  poitonoui  tincture  of  original  sin." 

Donne :  Lett,  to  Sir  E.  HerbtrL 

I>olsonous-flslies,  5.  pf. 

Ichthy.:  Poisonous  fishes  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  ;  (I)  those  whose  flesh  has 
poisonous  qualities,  eithtr  invariably,  as 
Clnpea  thrissa,  C.  vejienosa,  and  some  species 
of  Scarus,  Tetrodon,  and  Diodon,  or  only  at 
certain  seasons,  as  the  Barbel,  Pike,  and 
Burbot,  whose  roe  causes  violent  diarrlicea 
when   eaten    during    the    spawning    season ; 


(3)  those  furnished  with  poison-organs  (q.v.). 
The  fishes  of  the  first  division  probably 
acquire  their  deleterious  qualities  from  their 
food,  which  consists  of  poisonous  medusa, 
corals,  and  decomposing  substances. 

poisonouS'Snakes,  s.  pi.     [Thakato- 

PHIDIA.] 

poi^'-on-OUS-ly,  (idi*.  [Eng.  poisonous;  -ly.] 
In  a  poisonous  manner ;  so  as  to  poison  or 
corrupt ;  venomously. 

"  80  much  more  p^yuonousiy  and  iQcnrahly  does  the 
serpent  bita" — South:  St^rmorii,  vol.  il,  ser.  9. 

poi^'-on-ous-ness,  s.  [Eug.  poisonmis; 
-ne^.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  poisonous. 

*pSis'-on-Some,  a.      [Eng.  poison;  -some.] 

Poisunous. 

*  p6is'-on-y,  *poy-SOn-ie,  a.    [Eng.  poison; 

-y.]    Poisonous. 

"  Pale  enuie'9  poyionie  heads." 
Sjflvmter :  Du  Bartat.  6Td  day.  1st  week.  1072. 

•p^-ure,  5.      [Eng.  poiXe) ;  -ure.]     Weight. 
"The  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodness." 

Beaum.i  Ftet. :   Wit  Without  Money.  L  1. 

*  poi'-tral,  •  poi'-trel,  •  poi'-trail,  s.  [Fr. 
poitrail,'  from  Lat.  pectorale,  neut.  sing,  of 
pfrtora;t5  =  pertaining  to  the  bre;ist  ;  pectus. 
genit.  ;^ec/ort5  =  the  breast;  ItaL  pettorale.] 
[Pectoral.] 

1.  Old  Am. :  Armour  for  the  breast  of  a 
horse. 

2.  Harness :  A  breast-leather  for  saddles  or 
for  draught 

* poi-trin-al,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  The  same  as  Poi- 
TBAL  (q.v.)." 

*p6i'-trine,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pectus,  geuit. 
pectoris  =  tUe  breast.] 

1.  The  breast-armour  of  a  knight. 

2.  The  overlapping  scales  or  sheets  of  metal 
which  covered  the  breast  of  a  war-horse. 

poize,  s.  &  V.    [Poise.] 

po-kal',  s.  [Ger.,  from  Lat.  pocuhim  =  a  cap.] 
A  tall  drinking-cup. 

poke  (1),  s.    [Ir.  poc ;  Gael,  poca  =  a  hag ;  A.S. 
poka,  pokha ;  Icel.  poki ;  O.  Dut.  poke ;  Goth. 
puggs=-a.  bag;   Icel.  pungr;    A.S.  pun^  =  a 
purse,  a  bag.     [Pocket,  Podch.] 
1.  A  bag.  a  pouch,  a  sack. 

"  A  poke  full  of  pardons."  P.  Plowman,  p.  165. 

*2.  An  old  form  of  sleeve,  shaped  like  a 
bag  or  pouch. 

3.  Stolen  property.    (Slang.) 

4.  A  haycock.    (Prov.) 

"  He  wns  gind  to  say  the  poke  had  been  got  away." — 
JJati!/  Telegraphy  Jau.  1,  ldS6. 

^  To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke:  [Pio  (1),  s.,  If], 
'  poke-sleeve, s.  The  same  as  Poke  (l),  2. 

poke  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  Indian  Poke  is  the  same  as  Poke- 
root  (q.v.) ;  Virginian  Puke  is  the  same  as 
PoKE-'.vEED  (q.v.). 

poke-berry,  s.    [Poke*weed.1 
poke-needle,  s. 

Bot. :  Scandix  Pecten- Veneris, 
poke-root,  s. 

Bot.  :   I'eratriini  viriiie. 

poke- weed,  poke-berry,  $,    ' 

Bot.  :  Phytolacjxt  d'xnndra.     [Phytolacca.] 

"  Poke-tveed  Is  a  native  American,"— Burrou^A*.- 
Pepacton,  p.  2~i. 

poke  (3).  s.    [Poke,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  poking;  a  gentle  thrust;  a 
jog,  a  nudge,  a  push. 

2.  A  lazy  person ;  a  loafer,  a  dawdler. 
(American.) 

3.  A  device  attached  to  a  breaching  animal, 
to  prevent  its  jumping  over,  crawling  througli, 
or  breaking  down  fences.  They  vary  with  the 
kind  of  stock  to  which  they  are  attached. 

i.  A  poke-bonnet  (q.v.). 

"  A  pray  frieze  livery,  and  &  straw  poke."—G.  Eliot : 
Daniel  Peronda.  ch,  xxiv, 

poke-bonnet,  s.  a  long,  straight,  pro- 
jecting  bonnet  formerly  commonly  worn  by 
women. 

poke-net,  s.    A  pole-net  (q.v.). 

*  poke  (4),  3.  [Po^K.]  Scrofula.  (Bj(r(oa: 
Anat.  Mduncholy,  p.  ~1.) 


poke,  pukke,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ir.  poc^a  blow,  » 
kick  ;  Cnrii.  p<>c  =a  push,  a  shove  ;  Gael,  pitc 
=  to  push,  to  jostle  ;  (Jer.  pocken  =  to  knock  ; 
Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  poken;  Sw.  pofca  =  to  poke, 
p^ik  =a  stick.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  against;  espec.  to 
thrust  or  push  sonftthing  long  and  pointed 
against  or  into. 

*  2.  To  feel,  search,  or  grope. 

3.  To  stir,  to  move  :  as,  To  pofce  a  fire, 

4.  To  thrust  or  butt  with  the  horns. 

5.  To  put  a  poke  or  yoke  on  :  as.  To  poJ:e  ai* 
ox.     (American.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  grope,  to  sear^^h  ;  to  seek  for  or  puah 
one's  way,  as  in  the  dark. 

2.  To  busy  one's  self  without  any  deflnilt 
object.    (Generally  followed  by  about.) 

"Poking   about    where   ire    had    no    business."— A 
KingUey :  Ttco  Feurt  Ago. 

Tf  (1)  To  poke  fun:  To  make  fun ;  to  joke ; 
to  indulge  in  ridicule. 

(2)  To  poke  fun  at  a  person :  To  ridicule  9 
make  a  butt  of  one  ;  to  chaff  one. 

"  Poking  your/un  at  us  plaio-deallng  folksb" 

Biirfuim:  Jngaldaby  Legenit, 

(3)  To  poke  ones  nose  into  things:  [Nose,  jl, 

H  (6).] 

poke'-lok-en,  s.     [North   Araer.  Ind.)     A 

marshy  place   or    stagnant  pool,   extending 
into  the  land  from  a  stream  or  lake.     (Amer^ 

p6k'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  pok(e),  v  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pokes ;  specif., 
an  iron  or  steel  bar  or  rod  used  in  poking  or 
stirring  a  coal  fire. 

2.  A  metal  instrument  used  in  hooping 
masts.  It  has  a  flat  foot  at  one  end,  and  A 
round  knob  at  the  other. 

*  3.  A  small  tool  used  for  setting  the  pleata 
of  ruffs;  originally  made  of  wood  or  bone, 
afterwards  of  steel,  that  it  might  be  usetl  hot. 

"  Where  are  my  ruff  and  po^  frf 

Hekker ,   Bonett  IVAor*. 

4.  A  slang  term  applied  to  one  of  the  'squire 
Bedels  who  carry  a  silver  mace  or  poker  befnre 
the  vice-chancellor  at  Cambridge  University. 

poker-pictnres,  s.  pi.  Imitations  a| 
pictures,  or  rather  of  bistre-washed  drawings, 
executed  by  singeing  the  surface  of  white 
wooil  with  a  heated  poker,  such  as  used  in 
Italian  irons.  Thi^y  were  extensively  patron- 
ised in  the  last  century. 

p6k'-er  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  pwca  =  a  hobgoblin  ; 
Eng.  puck  ;  Dan.  pokker  =  the  devil,]  A  bug- 
bear, a  hobgoblin  ;  any  frightful  object,  espec 
in  the  dark.     (Ar.ier.) 

*  ^  Old  Poker:  The  devil. 

"  As  if  Old  Piih-r  wrta  comiug  to  take  them  away."^ 
Walpole:  Lettert.  iv.  353. 

pok'-er  (3),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  post  and 
p^iire,  through  the  contracted  form  Po  'per.]  A 
favourite  American  game  at  cai'ds. 


*  p6k'-er-ish  (I),  a. 

stiff,  like  a  poker. 


[Eng.  poker  (1) ;  -ish.^ 


pok'-er-ish  (2),  a.  [Eng.  poker  (2);  -wA.) 
Frightful ;  causing  fear,  especially  to  children. 
(Amer.) 

pok'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Poke,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Paltry,  mean,  servile,  petty. 


*  polling-Stick,  s.    The  same  as  Pokeb 
(1).  3. 


'  po-kok,  5.     [Peacock,  s.] 

pok-y,  p6k'-e3^,  a.     [Eng.  pok(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Cramped,  narrow,  confined,  musty :  hS^ 
a  poky  corner. 

2.  Poor,  shabby. 

"  The  Indies  were  in  their  poldett  old  head-gear.*— > 
Thackeray  :  .Vewcomes,  ch.  IviL 


3.  Dull,  stupid.     (.-Inter.) 

pdl-a-e^'-thus,  s.     [Gr.  n-oA«'?  (jwlus)  » 
many,  and  dKai-^a  (akantha)  =  a  thorn.] 

Pal/vont.  :  A  genus  of  Scelidosauridae  (q.T.V 
It  was  sheathed  in  armour  like  the  carapac« 
of  a  tortoise  or  an  armadillo.  Found  in  the 
Oolite  and  the  Wealden. 


I^e,  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pSt* 
or,  wore.  woU  work,  who.  son :  mute,  ciib.  ciireb  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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p6-ldc'-ca  (1),  s.    (Ital.j 

Music:  A  title  applied  to  melodies  written 
in  imitatiuD  uf  Fulish  dauce  tunes. 

•  po~lac  -ca  (2),  s.    [Polacre.] 

•  po  -l^ck,  a.  &  s.     (P'r.  potaqite,] 

A,  Aswlj. :  Polisli.  (Hhakesp. :  HamUt,  V.  2.) 

B,  ^5  suhst.  :  A  Pole  ;  a  native  of  Poland. 
(Shakesp, :  HaviUt,  i.  1.) 

*,pd-13^-ro  (ro  a^  er), "  po-laque,  s.  [Ital. 

p<i!acca,  polaccra ;  Vr.  pokt'iae ;    Port,  polaca, 
polhacra;  prop,  a  Polish  vesscL] 

Naut.:  A  three-masted  vessel  used  in  the 
He<literrancau.  The  masts  are  usually  of  one 
piece,  so  that  they  have  neither  tops,  caps, 
uor  cross-trees,  nor  horses  to  their  upper 
yards.    (Byron :  Beppo,  xcv.) 

polacre-shiPt  s.  a  polacca.  {Daily  Tele- 
graph, Aug.  25,  18S5.) 

•  po'-lan,  «.    [PoLEVN  (1).] 

•Pol  -and-er,  s.  [Eag.  Poland;  -er.]  A  native 
of  Pulaud  ;  a  Pole. 

pol-a-nis'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  n-oAu?  (pohis)  =  many, 
and  ayi(TOi{aniso6)=  unequal  ;  named  beciiuse 
the  staiiiL-us  are  numerous  and  unequal.] 

But.  :  A  genus  of  Cleomese.  Herbs  with 
palmate  leaves,  four  sepals,  four  petals,  and 
eight  or  more  stamens,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Polanisia  icosan- 
ara,  called  also  Cleome  viscosa,  is  common  in 
India  and  various  other  warm  countries.  Tlie 
juice  of  the  leaves  is  poured  into  the  ear  to 
relieve  earache ;  the  bruised  leaves  are  apjilied 
to  the  skin  as  a  counter-irritant ;  the  seeds  are 
carminative.  (Pro/.  IVatt.)  The  fruit  is  used 
in  the  United  States  as  a  vermifuge,  and  in 
Cochin  China  as  a  sinapism.  J',  graveolcns,  a 
North  American  species,  is  also  a  vermifuge. 

•  po-laque,  «.    [Polacre.] 

p61'-ar,fi.  (Lat.potam,  from  Lat.po?i«=a  pole 
(q.v");  Vr.potaire;  S^.  polar  ;  Ital.  j>o/are.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pole,  or  the  poles 
of  a  ap^lierc  ;  pertaining  to  the  points  in  wliich 
the  axis  of  tlie  earth  is  sujiposed  to  meet  the 
sphere  of  the  hoavens;  pertaining  to  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  axis  on  which  the  earth 
revolves.    (Milton:  P.L.,  x.  C6l.) 

2.  Situated  or  found  at  or  near  the  pole  or 
poles  of  the  earth.  (Goldsmith:  Deserted  Vil- 
tagc.) 

*  3.  Coming  or  issuing  from  the  regions  near 
tlic  poles  of  tlie  earth. 
4.  Pertaining  to  a  magnetic  pole  or  poles. 

polar-an^le,  s.  The  angle  at  a  polo 
foi  Mie*l  by  two  meridians. 

polar-axis,  s. 

1,  A^tron.  :  The  axis  of  an  astronomical  in- 
etiument  or  an  equatorial,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  earth's  axis. 

2.  Math.  £  Aslron. :  [Axis  (1),  II.  1  &  2.J 
polar-boar,  s. 

y.ool. :  Vrsus  maritimus,  the  largest  indi- 
vidual of  tlie  family  Ursidse,  and  one  of  the 
best  known.  It  is  Tmnd  over  the  whole  of 
Greenland,  but  its  numbers  are  decreasing,  as 
It  is  regularly  hunted  for  the  s;ike  of  its  skin, 
for  which  the  Danish  authorities  give  about 
eleven  shillings  to  the  hunt<.'r3  on  tlie  spot. 
The  Polar  Hear  is  from  seven  to  ■■ii^'htfeetlong, 
with  a  narrow  head,  and  the  fjreliead  in  a 
line  with  the  elongated  muzzlt?,  short  cars, 
and  long  neck.  It  is  quite  white  wIp-u  young, 
changing  t"  a  rreamy  tint  in  maturity.  Un- 
like most  of  its  congeners,  it  Is  carnlvornus, 
attacks  by  biting,  not  by  hugging,  and  only 
the  pregnant  females  hibernate.  Many  tiles 
are  told  of  its  ferocity,  which  appear  to  liave 
be'-n  exaggerated  by  early  travellers,  and  the 
probability  is  that,  unless  intei-f.-rrd  with  or 
presse.l  by  hunger,  it  rarely  attacks  man. 

polar  olrclos,  s.  pi.     The  Arctic  and 

Antarctic  Circles  (q.v,), 

polar-clock,  s.  An  optical  instrument 
Invent'.!  liy  Wli.titslone  fi.r  a^.-.Ttaining  the 
time  of -day  by  means  of  polarized  light. 

polar-ooordinatcs,  j*.  pi.  Elements 
of  reference,  by  means  of  which  i>nhit«  are 
refi'rred  to  a  syst'-m  of  p<dar  coord Inates.  In 
a  pliine  systi-m,  these  elements  consist  of  a 
variable  angle  and  a  variabh-  diwtance  caMetl 
the  radius  vector.     In  space,  they  consist  of 


two  variable  angles  and  a  variable  right  line, 
still  called  the  radius  vector. 

polar-dial,  s.  A  dial  whoso  plane  is 
parallel  to  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  earth, 

polar- distance,  «.  The  distance  of  the 
circle  of  a  spliere  fiom  its  pole,  estimated  on 
tlie  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing 
tlirough  the  pole  of  the  circle. 

polar-equation,  s.  An  equation  which 
expresses  tlie  relation  between  the  polar  co- 
ordinates of  every  point  of  a  line  or  surface. 

polar-forces, ».  pi  [Force  (l),  s„  t  (23).] 

polar-lights,  s.  pi.  The  Aurora  Borealis 
or  Australis. 

polar-plant, «. 

Hot. :  Silj^hium  Utdniatum. 

polar  projection  of  the  sphere,  s. 

A  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  on 
the  plane  of  one  of  the  polar  circles.  This 
jirojectinu  is  employed  in  connection  with 
M creator's  to  represent  the  polar  regions. 

polar-Star,  s.  The  pole-star  (q.v.). 
(Scott:  Lord  of  tlie  Isles,  v.  14.) 

polar-whale,  s. 

Zool.  :  BaloBJui  inysticetu$, 

•  p6l'-arch-3^,  *  pol'-larch-y,  5.  (Gr.  troAus 
{polus)—iniiuy,  and  ap^r} (archc)=-ra\e,  govern- 
ment, j  Government  by  a  number  of  persons  ; 
]>olvarchy.  ((F.  II.  Bv^eil:  North  £  South, 
ii.  340.) 

"  p6-liir'-ic,  a.  [Eng,  polar;  -ic.]  The  same 
as  Polar  (q.v.), 

*  pol'-ar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  polary ;  -ly.]  In  a 
polar  *  niaiiii'-r.  (Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.) 

pd-lar'-i-me-ter,  «.  [Eng.  polar ;  i  connec- 
tive, and  mtter.}  An  instrument  for  measuring 
polarization. 

po-lar-im'-e-trj^,  c  [Eng.  polarimeter;  -y.) 
The*  act  or  process  of  measuring  the  polariza- 
tion of  light. 

p6-lar'  is,  s.    [Lat.]    Tlie  Pole  Star  (q.v.). 

p6-lar-i-sc6pe,  s.  [Eng.  polari(ty),  and  Or. 
(TKOJieuj  (skoj}e6)  =  to  look  at.]   [Polakization.] 

p6-lar-ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  polar;  -istic]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  exliibi  ting  poles;  soarrangedasto 
have  poles ;  affected  by  or  dependent  on  poles. 

p6  lar'-X-t^,  5.     [Tr.  poIariU ;  Ital.  polaritd.] 

1,  Physics : 

(1)  The  disposition  in  a  body,  or  an  elemen- 
tary molecule,  to  place  its  mathematical  axis, 
in  a  particular  direction, 

(2)  The  disposition  In  a  body  to  exhibit 
opposite  or  contrasted  properties  or  powers 
in  opposite  or  contrasted  directions,  spec,  the 
existence  of  two  points,  cjillcd  poles,  possess- 
ing contrary  tendencies.  Examples, attraction 
and  rejiulsinn  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  mag- 
net, opposite  tendencies  in  polarized  light,  kr. 

"This  jivtarit]/  from  refriprriitlon,  npon  extremity 
and  defect  of  a  londstoiie.  iiii);lit  tuucli  a  needle  uuy 
where."— Bruur/Mt.-  Vtilgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.,  ob.  ii. 

2.  Biol.:  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  considering 
that  the  relation  between  the  pahcozoic  and 
neozoic  life-assemblages  is  one  of  develop- 
ment in  opposite  directions,  called  it  polarity. 
(Qiiar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,x.,  Pres,  Add.  p.  Ixxxl.) 

pol'-ar-iz-^-blo,  n.  [Eng. poian3(«);  -able.] 
Cai>able  of  being  polarized. 

p6~lar-i~za''tion,.^  [Eng.  po}aHz(e):  -atien.} 

1.  The  act  of  polarizing  or  of  giving  polarity  to. 

2.  The  state  of  being  polarized. 

3.  Onlvanism  :  The  production  of  a  second- 
ary current  in  a  galvanic  brttterycniitraiy  to  the 
jirincipal  one,  owing  to  the  gradual  chemical 
change  in  the  elements  of  the  battery.  This 
chnnge  weakens,  or  may  even  destroy,  the 
original  current.  Many  forms  of  battery  ro- 
cov'T  by  rest ;  In  oth-T.s  ingenious  means  arc 
devised  to  avoid  )iolurization.  aud  wucb  are 
calletl  constant  batteries. 

t  (1)  Polarixation  of  light: 

Optics:  A  state  into  which  the  ethereal  nn- 
dulatlons  which  cause  the  Bengal  ion  of  light 
are  brought  under  cert'dn  oonditionK.  These 
iindiilaliMtiH  are  jx-ri^endlcnlar  to  the  line  of 
traiisniiHsion  of  the  wave,  as   In  a  strctrheil 


cord,  but,  in  a  ray  of  common  light,  appear  to 
takf  place  successively  in  all  directions  in  the 
nKinner  shown  in  the  diagram  a  (but  with 
the  transitions  far  more  gradual),  the  vibra- 
tions successively  passing  through  rectilinear, 
elliptical,  and  circular  phases  willi  ineoncciv* 
able  rajtidity.    If,  now,  the  vibrations  becoma^ 


or  are  rendered,  stable  in  any  one  fonn  of  orbi^ 
the  light  is  in  the  condition  known  as  polar- 
ised, aud  the  state  is  one  of  jdane,  elliptical,  or 
circular  polarization,  according  as  the  orbit 
resembles  b,  c,  or  d.  The  most  familiar  and 
simide  form  is  that  of  idane  jiolarization.  This 
may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  the  piece  of 
apparatus  producing  null  mod ili cations  being 
called  a  Polarizer.  When  produced,  however, 
the  effects  can  only  be  i>erceived  by  examin- 
ing them  through  another  piece  of  apparatua 
which,  used  alone,  would  polarize  the  light, 
but  when  used  to  examine  light  already  polar* 
ized,  is  called  the  Analyser.  The  two  in  com- 
bination, with  the  necessary  adjustments,  form 
a  Polariscope,  of  which  there  are  many  forms. 

(a)  Plane  polarization :  When  arayof  common 
liglitpasses  tlirough  a  crystal  (not  of  the  cubic 
system),  the  atoms  being  so  arranged  that  the 
elasticity  (or  other  properties  affecting  motions 
of  the  ether  within  tiie  crj-stal)  are  different 
in  dillerent  directions,  the  ether  motions  are 
at  once  re.solved  into  that  of  the  greatest  and 
the  least  elasticity  at  right  angles  to  the  path 
of  the  ray,  so  <lividing  the  ray  of  common 
li;^']it  intotWo  '*i*lanepolarized"rays, polarized 
in  jilanes  at  riylit  angles  to  each  other.  One 
of  tlt-se  rays  being  ejisily  eliminated  by  total 
r<  tlcction  in  the  Nicol  prism  (q.v.),  two  such 
prisms  form  a  convenient  polariscopc.  Tha 
rny,  after  passing  through  the  first  prism, 
appears  just  like  common  light,  only  of  half 
the  original  brilliancy;  but  on  looking  at  it 
through  the  second  Nicol,  on  turning  the 
latter  round,  we  find  two  positions  in  which 
the  light  from  the  first  Nicol  gct,s  through 
the  second  unaltered;  and  two  positions  at 
right  angles  to  the  former  in  which  it  is 
absolutely  stopped,  and  the  second  prism, 
though  clear  as  glass,  is  absolutely  opaque 
to  it.  The  beam  of  light  ajipears  thus  to 
have  acquired  sides,  and  to  behave  dilfer- 
eully  according  to  the  relation  these  sides 
bear  to  the  position  of  the  prism.  Such  is 
the  fundamentjil  nature  and  phenomenon  of 
I'idarized  Light.  Light  is  also  polarized  by 
reilection  from  polished  transparent  surfaces, 
when  incident  at  such  an  angle  that  the  re- 
flected and  refracted  rays  make  a  right  angle. 
In  glass,  this  angle  is  about  50°.  An  exactly 
equal  quantity  of  the  incident  light  which  la 
transmitted  through  the  glass,  is  polarized  Id 
a  I'lane  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  At 
other  angles  the  effect  is  jwirtial.  The  scat- 
tered light  of  the  sky  is  always  more  or  less 
])olarizcd,  as  Is  all  light  refieeted  from  small 
]>:ir1icles  in  air  or  water,  if  the  j-articles  are 
sni.dl  enough:  the  polarizing  angle  for  such 
particles  is,  as  might  be  exi>ected,  45". 

(t>)  Chromatic  polarisation  :  Let  the  perpen- 
dicular vibrations  from  a  Nicol  prism  encotin- 
ter  in  their  jiath  a  crystalline  film  of  solenite 
or  niiat,  whose  planes  of  greatest  and  least 
elasticity  are  arranged  diagonally.  The  per- 
}ieridicul«r  vibrations  arc  again  "resolved" 
into  two  sots,  one  of  which  Is  retarded  U-hiud 
the  <»ther  owing  to  the  dillVrcnee  in  the  two 
elastit  ities.  The  analyser  "resolves"  each 
of  these  again,  bringing  half  of  each  set  back 
into  one  plane.  The  t;wo  nvVi  of  wuvcji  are 
then  in  a  ptisitlon  to  exercise  Interference, 
and  the  conseqiicnce  is  thai,  if  tlie  phito  or 
film  is  of  suitable  thiekucss,  the  most  gor- 
geous colours  are  presented.  It  is  the  same 
with  every  Hubstnnce  having  different  elan- 
tieities  In  dillerent  directions,  and  as  all 
"structure"  piesents  sucli  differences,  polar- 
ized light  beeomos  the  most  powcrfid  weapon 
of  the  bhdogist,  revealing  structure  whore 
oixlimiry  light  will  not  do  so. 

(r)  Circular  }*olari»:t ion:  If  two  rocLangular, 
erpi.-il  impulMes  are  given  to  A  iK>nduUim,  or 
to  ft  strelehed  cord,  one  of  them  a  quartt'r- 
vit'mflnn  later  than  the  other,  the  two  are 
cotiipnunded  Into  a  single  circular  orbit. 
Therefore,  If  ft  beam  of  idane-polaiizcd  light 


tl>6^  b^ :  p6ikt,  J($^l ;  cat,  9CII,  chorus,  9hlii.  benQh ;  go,  ^cm ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^onophon,  e^flst,    ph  =  C 

-oian,  -tian  —  ahan.    -tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tion,  -}ion  -  zhiiu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  ^  stalls,   -bio,  -dlo,  &c  —  bpl.  d^L 
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passes,  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  through  a 
film  of  mica  of  such  a  tliiL-kuess  that  one  of 
the  two  diagonally  vibrating  sets  of  waves 
shall  be  retarded,  whilst  in  the  film  one 
qiiarter-vibriition  behind  the  other,  the  two 
axe  compounded  on  emergence  into  one  beam 
of  circularly-polarized  light.  At  approximate 
thicknesses,  the  light  is  elliptically  polarized. 
Circularly  jiolarized  light  is  never  stnp[.ied  by 
the  analyssr,  but  dilf'-rs  from  common  light 
in  producinf^  polarized  effects.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is 

(d)  RoUitory  polarization :  Vary  the  former 
experiment  by  passing  the  lijiht  from  the  polar- 
izing Nicol,  with  its  vibrations  in  a  vertical 
plane,  through  a  plate  of  selenite  or  mica 
which  gives  fine  colour ;  the  vibrations  are 
then  in  the  two  diagonals.  Let  this  light  now 
traverse  a  "quarter-wave"  mica  film,  with  its 
polarizingplanes  perpendicular  and  horizontal. 
Each  set  of  rays  from  tlie  first  plate  becomes 
circularly  polarized,  but  the  two  in  opposite 
directions,  the  circular  movements  thus  o])- 
posing  each  other.  Whenever  two  circular 
motions  thus  meet,  as  in  two  circular  pen- 
dulums clashing,  the  tangential  motion  is 
destroyed,  and  the  pendulums  would  both 
fall  back  together  through  the  centre  of  the 
former  orbit.  It  is  so  in  this  case;  but  as 
one  set  of  rays  has  been  retarded  in  the  plates 
more  than  the  other,  the 
swing  of  the  ether  atoms  is 
no  longer  in  the  original 
plane  of  vibration.  Let 
that  plane  be  a,  b  ;  instead 
of  the  two  circular  waves 
meeting  at  a  again,  as  they 
would  if  both  circular  mo- 
tions were  equally  rapid, 
the  meeting-point  will  be 
somewhere  on  one  side  or  other  of  it,  as  at  m. 
There  the  right-handed  ray  will  meet  the  left- 
handed  ray,  the  tangential  motions  rm,  lm, 
will  be  destioyed.  and  the  radial  forces  unite  in 
the  plane-polarized  swing-orbit  m  p,  passing 
through  the  centre  c.  If,  therefore,  light  of 
one  wave-length  or  colour  be  employed,  in- 
stead of  the  analyser  having  to  be  turned 
across  a  b  to  extinguish  it,  it  must  now  be 
turned  across  m  p  —  in  other  words,  the 
original  plane  of  polarization  has  been  ro- 
tated. If  white  light  be  employed,  the  many 
various  wave-lengtiis  will  obviously  meet  at 
difTerent  points,  and  hence  rotation  of  the 
analyser  will  give  in  succession  more  or  less 
of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  If  the  quarter- 
wave  film  is  cut  in  half,  and  its  position  re- 
versed in  one  half,  the  transition  of  colours 
will  occur  in  opposite  orders  in  the  two  halves. 
Rotatory  polarization  is  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical importance.  There  are  many  crystals, 
plates  of  which,  when  cut  in  proper  directions, 
produce  naturally  all  the  plienomena  of  the 
double-plate  described  above.  Many  fluids, 
siich  as  oil  of  lemons,  turpentine,  and  solu- 
tion of  cane  sugar,  also  show  the  same  pheno- 
mena very  strongly,  and  in  their  case  It  is 
remarkably  connected  with  the  presence  in  the 
molecule  of  what  chemists  call  "asymmetri- 
cal atoms."  In  solutions,  as  of  sugar,  the 
amount  of  rotation  is  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  solution  in  a  given 
column  of  fluid;  hence  the  "estimation"  of 
crystallizable  sugar,  whenever  accuracy  is 
required,  is  now  always  made  by  the  polari- 
scope.  Faraday  discovered,  in  1845,  that  the 
property  of  rotatory  polarization  was  con- 
ferred upon  any  transparent  body  when  the 
axis  of  the  ray  employed  was  made  the  axis 
of  a  galvanic  solenoid  or  strong  magnetic  field. 

(POLARIZED-RINOS.  ] 

(2)  Polarization  of  heat : 

Physics:  The  polarizing  of  rays  of  heat  by 
reflection  and  by  refraction. 

(3)  Polarization  of  the  medium : 

Elect. :  The  name  given  by  Faraday  to  the 
production  of  alternate  layers  of  positive  and 
negative  electricity  in  the  medium  separating 
an  electrified  and  an  uuelectiified  body. 

p6'-lar-ize,  r.f,  [Bn^.  polar;  -ize.]  To  affect 
with  polarity. 

pd'-lar-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Polarize.] 
Having  polarity  ;  affected  or  acted  upon  by 
polarization. 

polarize  d-rings,  s.  pi. 

Optics  :  Imagine  a  crystal  symmetrical 
around  a  single  axis,  like  a  section  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  the  elasticity  greatest 
or  least  in   the  direction  of   the   axis,  and 
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symmetrically  alike  all  round  the  circumfer- 
ence. If  we  cut  a  plate  iu  the  way  of  a 
plank,  it  will  behave  like  the  lilms  already 
spoken  of.  But  if  a  slice  be  cut  across  the 
trunk  at  right  angles  it  must  be  different, 
when  a  ray  of  light  passes  throigh  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis.  The  ether  vibrations 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  ray  (now 
the  same  as  the  axis),  but  in  all  these  direc- 
tions the  elasticity  is  equal,  consequently 
a  beam  of  common  light  wdl  not  be  doubly- 
refracted,  nor  a  beam  of  plane-polarized  liglit 
further  resolved,  in  passing  along  the  axis. 
This  is  borne  out  by  cutting  a  plate  of  cjilcite 
at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  But  if  the  ray 
passes  through  such  a  plate  obliquely,  double 
refractions  and  interference  will  come  into 
action,  and  we  shall  perceive  coloxir.  Imagine 
now  a  conical,  or  strongly  convergent  pencil 
of  plane-polarized  light  traversing  the  plate, 
and  the  analyser  turned  so  as  to  extinguish 
the  light  passing  the  polarising  Nicol.  The 
centre  of  the  plate,  where  the  beam  is  truly 
axial,  will  still  appear  dark.  But,  as  the  light 
becomes  more  and  more  oblique,  the  vibra- 
tions will  be  resolved  into  some  plane  passing 
through  the  axis,  and  planes  at  right  angles 
to  these,  or  tangential  planes.  In  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  planes,  these  will 
cause  no  further  resolution  of  the  vibrations, 
and  there  will  therefore  be  a  black  cross  wlien 
the  analyser  is  crossed ;  but  in  all  other 
planes,  the  more  and  more  oblique  light  must 
cause  successive  rings  of  light  and  darkness, 
or,  when  white  liglit  is  em- 
ployed, of  colour,  as  shown  in 
fig.  A.  In  crystals  which  are 
not  perfect- 
ly symme- 
trical about 
one  axis, 
the  ideal 
structure 
may  be 
compared 
to  that  of  a 
tree  -  trunk 
of  an  oval 
section. 

Here,  a  plank  would  iti!!  give  two  polarizing 
planes,  as  in  a  film  of  selenite;  but  a  trans- 
verse section  would  also  show  two  rectangiilar 
elasticities.  In  such  a  case,  analysis  pnnes 
that  there  must  be  two  lines  or  axes  inclined 
to  each  other,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
double  refraction,  and  that  the  fringes  of 
colour  must  take  the  general  shape  of  lemnis- 
cates,  as  shown  in  fig.  b.  In  many  cr^'stals 
the  properties  are  quite  different  for  light  of 
different  wave-lengths,  and  in  some,  the  plane 
of  the  axes  is  at  right  angles  for  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  to  what  it  is  for  the  other. 
The  relation  of  the  elasticities  may  also  be 
profoundly  changed  by  heating  the  crystal, 
so  that  the  intermediate  one  becomes  greatest 
or  least ;  in  such  cases,  as  in  heating  selenite, 
the  double  rings  of  b  gradually  merge  into 
one  as  at  a,  and  then  the  two  rings  spread 
out  again  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
former.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  cubic 
crystals  possess  no  double  refraction ;  that 
crystals  symmetrical  round  one  axis  are  uni- 
axial, doulily-refracting,  and  exhibit  circular 
rings ;  and  that  other  crystals  are  bi-axial,  and 
exhibit  double  rings.  All  these  phenomena 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  study 
of  rocks,  and  the  fragments  of  crystals  em- 
bedded in  them. 

p6 -lar-i-zer, ».  lEng.  polari:(€) ;  -^.]  [Pol- 
arization.] 

*pd'-lar-S^,  a.  [Eng.  polar;  -y.]  Tending 
towards  the  pole  ;  having  a  direction  towards 
the  pole.  (Browne:  ViUgar  Errours,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii.) 

pol'-a-tonQhe,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Russ.] 

Zool.  ;  Sciuroptenis  rolans  ;  a  flying  squirrel, 
from  the  north-east  of  Europe  and  Silteria, 
It  is  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  broad,  flat 
tail ;  tawny-brown  on  upper  surface,  darker 
on  patagium,  pure  white  beneath  ;  in  winter 
the  fur  becomes  longer  and  thicker,  and  of  a 
silver-gray  colour. 

*po-layl,  s.     [Pttllaile.] 

•  po-layne,  s.    [Ptjllain.] 

pol'-der,  s.  [Dut.]  In  Holland  and  Belgium 
a  tract  of  land  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 
nearest  river,  which  being  originally  a  morass 
or  lake,  has  been  drained  and  brought  under 
cultivation. 


pold'-way,   s.      [Etym.    doubtful.]      [Polb- 
DAW.]   Coarse  bagging  stuff  for  coal-sacks,  &C- 

pole    (1),    s.      [A.S-  pal,  from  Lat.  palus  =  a 
stake  ;  Low  Ger.  &  Dut.  paal ;  II.   H.  Ger. 
p/dl;  Ger.  pfahl ;  Wei.  pawi.]    [Pale,*.] 
I.  Onliiuiry  Language  : 

1.  A  long  staff  or  slender  piece  of  wood  ;  » 
tall  slender  piece  of  timber.     [II.) 

"  He  drops  his  pol€,  and  seeniG  Ut  allp." 

Prior:  .lima,  U. 

2.  A  tall  staff  or  piece  of  timber  erected : 
as,  a  ilay-pole. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring. 

4.  A  unit  of  measurement,  used  principally 
in  land-surveying.  It  contains  \6\  (eet  orS^ 
yards.  It  is  used  both  as  a  linear  and  super- 
ficial measure,  a  square  pole  containing  SO^ 
square  yards. 

II.  Vehicles :  The  beam  projecting  in  front 
of  a  vehicle,  which  separates  two  horses  ;  a 
caniage-pole. 

1[(1)  Barber's  pole:  A  projecting  pole  used 
as  a  sign  for  a  barber's  or  hairdresser's  shop. 
It  is  usually  painted  red  with  a  white  band 
running  spirally  round  it.  It  is  a  memorial 
of  the  time  when  barbers  used  to  practise 
surgery.     [Barber-chirurgeon.] 

(2)  Under  hare  poles :  A  term  applied  to  the 
state  of  a  ship  when  all  her  sai.s  are  furled. 

■•  We  were  scuddine  before  a  heavy  gale,  utider  bar9 
polti."—Marrj/at  :  Prater  Simple,  ch.  xxxviiL 

pole-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  furnished 
with  a  j.ole  or  tongue,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  with  shafts  or  thiUs. 

pole-chain,  s. 

Vehicles :  The  chain  on  the  fore  end  of  a  car- 
riage-pole, leading  to  the  collar  or  the  breast- 
chains  of  the  harness. 

*  pole-clipt,  a.  Surrounded  or  hedged  in 
with  poles. 

"  Thy  pole-cUpt  vineyard." 

Shiiketp. :  TempeO,  It.  1. 

pole-crab,  s.  A  double  loop  on  the  fore- 
end  of  a  carriage-pole,  to  receive  the  breast- 
straps  of  the  harness. 

pole 'foot,  s. 

Vehicles :  The  hind  end  of  a  pole  which  goec 
into  the  cleaves  of  the  futchelL 

pole-futchell,  s    [Futchell.] 

pole-hook,  s, 

1.  The  hook  on  the  endof  acarriage-tongoe. 

2.  A  boat-hook. 

pole-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  in  which  the  work 
is  supported  between  centres  on  posts  rising 
from  the  bed,  turned  by  a  strap  which  passes 
two  or  three  times  round  the  work.  The 
lower  end  of  the  strap  is  connected  to  the 
treadle,  and  the  other  end  to  a  spring-bar  on 
the  ceiling. 

pole-mast,  5. 

Navt.  :  A  mast  made  with  a  single  pole.  In. 
contradistinction  to  a  mast  built  up,  and 
secured  by  bands. 

pole-net,  s.  A  net  attached  to  a  pole  for 
fishing  in  rivers;  a  shrimping-net. 

pole-pad,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  pad  of  leather  stuffed  with  wool  and 
distended  by  a  frame  of  iron,  slipped  and 
keyed  on  the  end  of  the  pole  of  a  gun-carriage 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  horses. 

poleplece,  s.    [Pole-strap.] 

pole-plate,  s. 

Carp.  :  The  plate  of  a  frame  which  snppoTti 
the  heels  of  the  rafters  ;  a  wall-plate. 

pole-prop,  s.     A  bar  for  supporting  the 

end  of  the  iti>le  or  tongue,  especially  used  with 
the  various  carriages  of  the  artillery  service. 

pole-propeller,  s.  A  mode  of  propul- 
sion of  boats  in  which  the  ends  of  poles  are 
pushed  against  the  bottom  of  the  river  to  pro- 
pel the  boat. 

pole-reed,  pull-reed,  «. 

Bat. :  Phragmites  communis, 

pole-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Bulrush  (q.v.). 

pole-strap,  s.  A  lieavy  strap  by  which 
the  pole  of  the  carriage  is  attarhed  to  the 
collar  of  tlie  horse.    Also  called  pole-piece. 


Ate,  f^t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  potr 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  liw. 
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frnm   Lat. 

(ir.     TTOAOS 

from  treAw 


pole-tip,  s.    A  tubular  iron  at  tlio  front 
eml  ^■i  a  wajjou-pole. 
Pole  (2),  «.    [See  def.l    A  native  of  roland. 
*p610(3),  ».    [Poll  (1),  ».] 

pole  (4),   •  pel,  s.     (0.   Ft.  rf. 

n>huit,  accus.   of  jio/u^  =  a  pole; 
( polos)  =  a  pivot,  a  liiiigc,  a  pole,  from  ir^Au 
(■»to-)=to  turn;   Kr.  pol<::  8p.  k  Ital.  j»/o; 
Ger.,  Dan.,  i  Sw.  pot :  Dut.  pooi.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  III  the  same  seuae  as  11.  1. 

*  (2)  The  pole-star, 

*  (3)  The  nrmanient,  the  sky. 

■•The  moon's  respleiiil'Tit  globe 
And  aUrry  pol«. "  J""""  ••  ''•  ^^  '♦•  "*■ 

2.  Fig. :  The  opposite  extreme. 
n.  Techniatlly: 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  two  points  in  which 
tl'c'axis  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  meet  the 
sphere  of  the  heavens  ;  one  of  the  Hxed  points 
about  which  the  stars  appear  to  revolve. 

"  Elect  (PI.):  The  same  as  Electrodes 
(q.v.). 

3.  Magnetism  (PI.):  The  two  points  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  a  magnetic  bar  where  the  attrac- 
tinii  is  -Teatest.  One  points  to  the  north  and 
is  railed  the  North  Pole,  the  other  to  the  south 
and  is  called  the  South  Pole.  Similar  poles 
repel,  dissimilar  poles  attract  eaeli  other. 
Sometimes  there  are  intermediate  poles,  called 
"consequeut  poles."  When  the  earth  is 
viewed  as  a  magnet,  the  spots  where  the 
magnetic  needle  stands  vertical  are  called  the 
"  magnetic  poles."  In  1830  Sir  James  Ross 
found  that  the  magnetic  north  polo  was  in  76* 
N.  and  96*  4.3'  W.  At  the  same  time  the  posi- 
tion of  the  magnetic  soutli  pole  was  calculated 
to  be  in  75i°  S.  and  154*  E.  But  it  does  not 
always  retain  the  same  place.  This  is  shown 
by  what  is  called  the  declination  or  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  i.e.,  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  geographical  meridian,  -\t 
London,  in  1580,  this  was  11"  30'  E.,  and  in 
1SS4,  18'  8'  W. 

•I  Tlie  unit  magnetic  pule,  or  the  poU  of 
unit  strength,  is  that  which  repels  an  equal 
pole  at  unit  disUince  with  unit  force.  In  the 
C.  G.  S.  system  it  is  the  pole  which  repels  an 
equal  pole  at  the  distance  of  one  centimetre 
with  a  force  of  one  degree.  (Everett :  The 
C.  a.  S.  System  of  Units,  cli.  x.) 

4.  Math. :  In  a  polar  system  of  coordinates, 
the  point  from  which  the  radius  vector  of  any 
point  is  estimated. 

5.  Math.  Ueng.  (PI.) :  The  two  extremities  of 
the' earth's  axis,  i.e.,  the  two  jmints  where  the 
axis  meets  its  surface.  Thatabovethe  horizon 
in  our  latitude  is  called  the  North  Pole,  the 
other,  on  the  further  side  of  the  globe,  is 
called  the  South  Pole. 

"  From  pol»  to  pol«  U  andUtitiguliirc!  VjIrzb." 
Thornton  :  "■■..•"-"*'  J 


f  (I)  Pole  of  a  polar  line :  A  point  in  the 
plane  of  a  conic  section,  such  that  if  any 
straight  line  be  drawn  throngli  it,  cutting  the 
curve  in  two  points,  and  tangents  be  drawn 
to  the  curve  at  these  points,  they  will  inter- 
sect eaeli  other  on  the  given  line. 

(2)  Pole  of  maximum  cold : 
Temperature:  A  point  where  the  cold  is 

greater  than  anywhere  around. 

(3)  Pola  of  a  circle  of  a  sphere :  The  points 
In  which  a  diameter  of  tlie  sphere  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle  pierces  the 
surface  of  the  sphere. 

pole-star,  s. 

Astrc'ti.:  Polaris,  a  bright  star  at  the  tip 
of  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor,  and  in  a  line  witli 
the  pointers  Merak  and  Dublie,  the  two  stars 
constituting  the  front  of  the  plough-like  (Igure 
ill  Urwa  Mivior.  It  is  at  jire.sent  less  tlinii  a 
degree  and  a  half  from  tl  >  true  pole,  an<l  I'y 
A.i>.  2096,  through  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  it  will  be  under  half  a  degree. 
lPitF.(;i:sslos.]  Kven  now  the  circle  jtdeseribes 
U  too  small  to  be  discernible  by  the  onlinaiy 
eye.  Tlie  pole-star  is  really  a  double  star  of 
yellow  hue,  but  while  the  larger  or  visible- 
one  is  between  the  second  and  tliird  maglii. 
tilde,  its  companion  la  only  of  the  ninth,  and 
therefore  a  telcHeopic  star.  There  is  no  eor- 
respon<linK  star  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  polo-star  is  a  convenient  one  forolmerving 
to  determine  the  lat  itudc  and  also  the  ailmuthal 
error  of  any  tranKit-instriiment. 


pole  (5),  ».     [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Ichthy. :  Pl'vronectea  cynoglossus,  a  grayish- 
brown  Hat  tish,  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches 
loll-  It  comes  to  the  British  seas  from  the 
Arctic  regions.    Called  also  the  Craig-fluke. 

pole,  V.I.  &  i.    [Pole  (I),  ».] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  furnish  or  support  with  poles. 

"About  the  middle  o(  April  the  hope  are  to  be 

poted."~}tiiter :  Oarde'terl  ItlcC.  s.  r.  Lui/utU4. 

2.  To  carry  or  convey  on  poles. 

3.  To  impel  by  poles ;  to  push  along  with 
poles. 

"  The  guides  polfd  the  cnnoee  ui>-«tre«m."— Set-iftn*i-'J 
itfos.uoiff.  Auif,.  10".  p.  *Jti. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  proi)el  a  boat  by  poles. 
•'We  were  eoon  poltnff  up  the  first  nitltL"— Field, 

Feb.  13,  1&85. 

pole'-SjEe,  p61e'-ax,  poll-ax,   s.     [O.  L. 

lier.  polU'M,  from  polle  =  the  poll,  the  bead, 
and  exe  =  an  axe.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  axe  or  hatchet ;  a 
hatchet  or  axe  with  a  long  handle  used  for 
killing  oxen,  &0. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  OhlArm.:  A  military  weapon  which  com- 
bined a  hatchet,  pike,  and  serrated  hammer, 
much  used  by  horse-soldiers  up  to  the  six- 
teenth ceutury. 

'■  HislKHlyguiirds  with 
gilded  pol'Oxes."—>fac. 
auiaj :  t/ut.  Eng. .  ch  ill. 

2.  Navt. :  A  heavy 
hatchet     having     a 
handle  fifteen  inches 
long    and    a    sharp 
point  turning  down- 
ward on  the  side  opposite  tlie 
blade.   It  is  used  for  boarding, 
resisting     boarders,    ciiltiug 
ropes    or    nettings,    &c.  ;    a 
boarding  axe.  The  illustration 

is  from  the  painted  decora-    .»..« 

tions  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 

pole'-axe,  v.t.    (Poleaxe,  s.\    To  kill  or  fell 
with  a  pole-axe. 

pole'-cat,  *  pol-cat,  ».  lEtym.  of  first 
element  doubtful ;  various  suggestions  have 
been  made  as  to  its  oiigin,  e.ij.,  (1)=  Polish 
(Mahn)  ;  (2)  =  Fr.  poule  =  a  hen  ;  so  a  cat  that 
goes  after  fowls ;  (3)  =  O.  Fr.  puknt  (Lat. 
pur!i(«ii(i(.i)  =  stinking  (Wedfjwood) 
Ir.  poll  (Gael,  poll :  Corn.  poO  =  a  pool 
so,  a  cat  living  in  a  hole  (Skeat). 
element  English  cat.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Zaol. :  PiUorius  f<etUlus,one  of  the 
llustelinie,  akin  to  the  Marten,  but  with  a 
broader  head,  a  blunter  snout,  and  a  much 
shorter  tall.  It  has  a  shorter  neck  and  a 
stouter  body  than  the  weasel.  The  shorter 
hairs  are  yellow  and  woolly,  the  longer  ones 
black  or  brownish  black  and  shining.  Two 
glands  near  the  root  of  the  t^iil  emit  a  higlily 
oU'eiisive  smell.  It  makes  immense  havoc  in 
poultry -yards,  rabbit-warrens,  and  ammig 
hares  and  partridges,  killing  everything  whic-ii 
it  can  overpower.  It  also  devours  many  egijs. 
Found  in  Arctic  and  temperate  Europe,  in- 
cluding Brit;iiii. 
•  2.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

"You  wlt^h  I   you  bftgl  you  polecat /"-JOtakelp  - 
Herrj/  Wireiof  WiiiiUor,  Iv.  i. 

p61e'-da-v^,  •  p61'-da  vf ,  ^  poll-da- 
vle,  •  powl-da-vles,  ■■<.  lEtym.  doubtful, 
ef.  Fr.  poil—  hiiir. ,  "oldway  ;  coarse  canvas  ; 
hence,  any  coarse  wares. 

"You  must  be  n.iit.'iit  with  homely  i)ofl(/a»i«  from 
tt."-//0'ee/r-  Utt.^t,  i  .  5  tl  .  10, 


(4) 

,  a  hole; 
Second 


■  A.  .4s  adjective : 
1.  Given  to  polemics  or 
gaged  iu  controversy  ; 


"  pole'-less,  •  pole'-lesse,  t.  lEng.  po!«  (i), 
s. :  -less.]     Williout,  a  pole. 

"  Honea  tliat  draw  a  potfletu  chariot." 

Sliipi/llon  :  Juvrjial,  X.  159. 

pol'- e  -  maroh,  ».     IGr.  no^inapnot  (pole- 

marchos),    from   rroAefiot  ( ;in/em'«l  =  war,  and 
opxoj  (nrcho)  =  to  rule  ;  Fr.  i>nlmtaniiie.\ 

Greek  AnHq.  :  At  Athens  originally  the  third 
archon,  the  military  comniander-in-chier; 
afterwards  a  civil  maglstrat<'  who  had  under 
his  care  all  slmugers  and  »o|ourners  In  the 
city,  and  the  children  of  piireiils  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  servleo  of  the  country. 

p6  16m'-io,  "  I>6-16m'-Iok,  o.  A  a.  (Or.  iro- 
Affutoc  (jytUmikos)  =  warlike,  from  wiAeiioc 
(pnlemot)  =  War;  Fr,  fxiUmiqut;  Ilal.  &  ttp. 
polemico.] 


eontroversy  ;  en- 
controversiaL 

"  Tbeee  words,  ...  are  used  by  polemic  vrlten  In  a 
sense  diverse  from  their  eemmoil  slBl'lacatlon.  — 
XJiMrJt:  FrMdomoftho  Will.  pU  L,  I  »- 

2.  Pertaining  to  polemics  or  controversy; 
intended  to  maintain  an  oiiinion,  doctrine,  or 
system  in  opposition  to  others ;  controversial; 
disputative. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  )iolcinic  writer;  B  disputant,  a  con- 
troversialist; one  wlio  writes  in  sup|>ort  ol 
any  opinion,  doctrine,  or  system  in  opposition 
to  others. 

"For  then  the  pntemleki  ol  the  field  had  quit* 
■lleiiced  those  ol  the  aohools.'— *>u<» :  aermoiu,  voL 
iv,,  ser.  I. 

•  2.  A  polemical  controversy  or  argument. 

polemic -theology,  ».  Theology  de- 
signed to  (lefend  Cluislianity,  and  to  attack 
all  non-Christian  faiths  and  unbelief. 

po-lem'-io-al,  •  p5-lem'-ic-all,  a.    (F.ng. 
poUmic;  -o/.'j    The  same  as  Polemic  (q.v.). 
"  The  potemteat  and  impertlneut dlspiiUtlooa  of  tha 
world."— flp-  Toylor:  Sertnom,  voL  lit.  »er«. 

•  p6-lem'-i-9i8t,  «.  (Eng.  po/emic; -fat.)  One 

given  to  piileiiiies  or  controversy ;  a  contro- 
versialist, a  polemic. 

p6  lem'-ics,  s.  (Polemic.)  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  controversy  or  disputation ;  contro- 
versy ;  controversial  writings,  cspec.  on 
matters  of  divinity  or  theology. 

•  pol -e-miat,  s.   [Eng.  j»iem(ic); -is(.]  A  con- 

troversialist ;  a  polemic. 

pol-e-mon-i-a-^e-te,  t.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat 

;)0(e»ioni(lim);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suH".  -ucea:] 

Bnt. :  Phloxworts ;  an  order  of  Perigyn- 
ous  F.xogens,  alliance  Solanales.  Herbaceous 
plants,  sometimes  tlinibiiig  ;  calyx  live-parted, 
persistent,  sometimes  irregular;  corolla  ncirly 
or  quite  regular,  live  lobed  ;  stamens  five ; 
ovary  superior,  three  celled,  few  or  many- 
seeded  ;  fruit  capsular.  Found  in  Ameriea, 
Europe,  &c.  Known  genera  17,  species  104. 
(Lindley.) 

pol-e-md'-ni-Sm,  ».  (I^at.  polemonia ;  Or. 
iToAtnojuoi-  (jio!i'iii-'>ilio'0=  the  Greek  valerian.) 
bot. :  Jacob's  Ladder  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Polemimiaeeic  (q.v.).  Perennial  herbs,  with 
alternate,  pinnate  leaves  ;  llowers  corymbose; 
calyx  campanuliite  ;  corolla  rotate  ;  stamens 
declinato  ;  capsule  ovoid,  three  celleil,  many- 
seeded.  Known  species  about  twelve.  One, 
Pnlemxmivm  ovrvleum,  the  Blue  Jacob's  Lad- 
der or  Greek  Valerian,  is  British,  It  has  six 
to  twelve  pairs  of  subsessile  leaflets.  Wild  in 
the  north  of  Eiiu-land,  apparently  an  escape 
elsewhere  in  Britain.  It  is  mucilaginous  iiiid 
nauseously  bitter.  In  Siberia,  poultii'cs  for 
syphilitic  sores  are  made  from  its  leaves. 
I'he  Russians  think  that  a  decoction  of  it  is 
of  use  in  hydrophobia. 

po-lem'-o-BCope,  s.    (Fr.,  ftvim  Or.  miAriiot 

( ;»(emr.s)  =  war,  and  <7-i«li"io  (>'.op'<0  =  to  see, 
to  oliserve-l  A  glass  with  a  inirrwr  at  an  angle 
of  4.')',  designed  to  enable  n  jierson  to  view 
objects  not  directly  before  the  eye.  It  is  used 
111  opera-glasses  to  view  persons  obliquely, 
without  npp.irently  directing  the  glass  at 
them,  and  in  (ield-glasses  for  observing  objects 
beyond  an  obstrneting  wall  or  bank,  as  In  the 
interior  of  a  fortress. 

■  p61'-6-mj^,  s.     10  r.  itdXe/iot  (  po(emos)  =  war. ) 
War,  warfare,  contention,  rosLstance. 

po-len'-ta,  ».    (Ital.,  Sp.,  Port.,  4  Fr..  from 
Uit.  ;io(.-ii(a  =  peeled  barley.] 

1.  A   kind  of  pudding   made  in  Italy,  of 
semolina,  Indian  com,  or  ranizti  meal. 

2.  A  thick  porridge  of  ciiostnut  iiienl  boiled 
in'ullk,  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  France. 

•  polo' -•wards,  n.fc.    (Fng.  pole  (4), 8. ;  -irarrUl 
'lowards  .'me  or  other  of  the  poles.    (H  fttutJI.) 

pole' -wig, ».    (Flym.  doubtful.)    (Poi.i.iwia.) 
hhlh\i.:  The  name  given  by  the  Thimci 
n><lieriiien  to  a  smill  British  fish,  the  Freckled 
or  Spotted  Qoby  of  Yarrell  ;  Gobiiu  miiiuluJ. 

Without 


pol-ej^,  a.    (Eng.  pole  (S),  t. ;  -y.) 

lioriis ;  polled. 

"llnd  It  tieeii  any  other  tiaaat  ...  but  that  peley 
heKur.'  -ff.  Kingitey :  QeoffrttI  tfamtyn.  rb. 


alK. 


1>oll.  b6^  :  vSat,  JtfW  :  cat,  9011,  choma,  9hlii,  bomih  ; 
-oian.  -ttan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -Blon  =  ahun ;  -^on.  -jlon 


go,  gem :  thin, 
-  w)'"*'!    -clous. 


this ;  sin,  o^  ;  oxpoot,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ug, 
-tlooa,  -sloos  =  ahus.    -bio,  -die.  <t^c.  —  b^l.  dfi. 
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poley— poliorcetics 


pol'-ey,  s.    (Poly,  a.) 
poley-oil«  s. 

Chem. :  CioHi^O.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
Mentha  pute'jium  at  the  time  of  flowering  by 
distillation  with  water.  Aromatic  odour,  yel- 
low colour,  sp.  gr.  -Sli",  boiling  at  ISa''. 

*poleyix  (1),  8.    tFr.]    Armour  for  the  knee. 

*poleyn  (2),  s.    [Pctlley.] 

Po'-li-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Josepli  Xavier  Foli  (1746-1825),  a  Neapolitan 
zoologist  and  comparative  anatomist. 

Polian-vesicles,  $.  pi. 

Compar.  Anat.  :  Vesicles,  generally  five  in 
number,  connected  with  the  circular  canal  iu 
the  Echinoidea  and  Holothuroidea. 

pd-li-an'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  TroAiatVo^ai  (poliaino- 
mai)  =  to  gTOw  gray  ;  suft\  -ite  (Min,).'] 

Min. :  A  very  pure  variety  of  Pyi-olusite 
(q.v.).  The  original  was  from  Flatten,  Eo- 
hernia. 

•pol-i-an'-the-a,  s.  [Polianthes.]  A  com- 
mon-place book,*  containing  many  flowers  of 
eloquL'nce,  &c. 

"Repair  to postil9orpo2ian/A«a(.* — MiUon:  Remonst. 
D^ence.     I  Postscript.) 

pol-i-an'-the^,  s.  [Qr.  ttoAvs  (polus)  =  many, 
and  ai'^os  (anthos)  =  blossom,  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heni*rocalle!e ;  the  pe- 
duncle is  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  has  on 
its  summit  many  cream-coloured  flowers. 
Polianthes  tuherosa  (Tuberose),  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  much  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  India,  China,  and  Java,  is  de- 
liciously  fragrant,  especially  after  dark,  and 
during  some  thimderstorms  its  fading  flowers 
emit  electric  sparks.  The  bulbs,  dried  and 
powdered,  are  given  by  the  Hindoos  in 
gonorrhea. 

po-li9e',  s.  [Fr.  =  policy,  civil  government, 
from  Iiat.  politla :  Gr.  TroAtTci'a  (politfia)=. 
citizenship,  civil  government,  condition  of  a 
state ;  no.Xirqs  (  polites)  =  a  citizen  ;  it6\is 
(polls)  =  a  city  ;  Sp.  policia;  ItaL  polizia.] 

1.  A  system  of  judicial  and  executive  ad- 
ministration of  a  country,  especially  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  quiet  and  good 
order  of  society  ;  the  means  or  system  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  a  government,  state,  or 
community  to  maintain  public  order  and 
liberty,  and  to  protect  property.  In  a  more 
limited  sense,  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
bye-laws,  and  regulations  of  a  city  or  borough. 
The  piimary  objects  of  the  police  system  are 
the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  and  the 
preservation  of  jteace  and  order,  but  various 
other  duties  have  been  from  time  to  time 
added,  such  as  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
public  nuisances  and  obstructions,  the  sup- 
pression of  mendicancy,  and  the  carrying  into 
efleet  of  the  numerous  laws  and  regulations 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  health,  order,  and  safety. 

"  The  public  police  and  economy  :  by  which  I  me-'in 
the  due  re  epilation  .-itid<lome.<it  ic  order  ot  the  kingdom." 
— Bluckitone  :  CommenC,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  13. 

2.  (Piopeily  an  abbreviation  of  the  terra 
police-force,  i.e.  a  force  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  police  or  order.)  A  civil  force 
organized  and  maintained  for  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  crime,  the  preseiTation  of 
public  peace  and  order,  and  generally  for  the 
enftjrcing  of  the  laws,  bye-laws,  and  regula- 
tions of  a  city,  borough,  or  distiict.  The 
ordinary  police  or  constables  of  a  city,  &c., 
are  dressed  in  a  particular  uniform.  The 
secret  police,  more  commonly  knovm  as  de- 
tectives or  plain-clothes  police,  assume  such 
dress  or  disguise  as  they  think  expedient  or 
calculated  to  assist  them  in  the  detection  or 
prevention  of  crimes  and  the  arrest  of  crim- 
inals or  suspected  persons.  The  regulation 
and  control  of  the  police  in  a  city  or  borough 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  paid  out 
of  the  local  rates. 

^  Military  police : 

(1)  An  organized  body  kept  np  in  an  army 
for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order,  as  distin- 
guished from  military  discipline. 

(2)  A  civil  police  having  a  military  organiza- 
tion, as  the  Constabulary  of  Ireland,  the 
gendarmerie  <'f  France,  &c. 

police -barrack,  s.  A  station  of  the 
Irish  Constvibularv. 


police-burgh,  5.  Any  populous  place 
the  bouiiilai  its  of  which  have  been  ascertained 
in  terms  of  the  Act  13  4;  14  Vict.,  c.  33,  and 
the  affairs  of  which  are  managed  by  com- 
missioners elected  by  the  inhabitants.  (Scotch.) 

poUce-commissloner,   s.     One   of  a 

body  elected  by  the  ratepayers  to  manage 
police  aflairs  in  a  burgh.    {Scotch.) 

police-constable,  s.  A  member  of  the 
police-force  ;  a  policeman. 

police-court,  s.  a  court  of  first  in- 
stance for  the  trial  of  ofl"enders  brought  up 
on  charges  preferred  by  the  police. 

police-force,  s.    [Police,  2.] 

police -inspector,  5.  An  ofiicer  of  police 
ranking  above  a  sergeant,  and  below  a  super- 
intendent. 

police-magistrate,  $.  A  magistrate 
who  presides  at  a  police-court  (q.v.). 

police-office,  s.  The  head-quarters  of  a 
division  or  section  of  police. 

police-officer,  s.    A  police-constable. 

police-rate,  s.  A  rate  levied  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  police-force. 

police -static  Uf  ».  The  headquarters 
of  the  pulice  force  in  a  municii»ality  or  district. 

"  po'-liced',  a-  [Eng.  polic(e);  -ed.]  Under 
laws  and  regulations  ;  under  a  regular  system 
of  police;  administered. 

"  Polic'd  cities  and  protected  plains." 

Thornton:  liberty,  Iv.  784. 

po-li9e'-man,  s.  [Eng.  police  and  man.]  An 
ordinary  member  of  a  police-force  ;  a  police- 
officer,  a  constable. 

*  po-li  -cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  police;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  police. 

•  pol'-i-^ied,  a.  [Eng.  policy ;  -ed.]  Regu- 
lated by  laws;  having  a  system  of  laws  for 
the  maintenance  of  poblic  peace  and  order. 

"There  it  is  a  Just  cause  of  war  for  another  nation, 
that  is  civil  ot  puiided  to  subdue  them." —liacon  :  o/ 
an  H<jly  War. 

pol'-i-^y  (1),   *  pol-1-cle,  •  pol-y-cy,  s. 

[O.   Fr.   poltcif,   from   Lat.   politia,   from  Gr. 
iToXiTeia  (ioliteia) ;  Sp.  policia.]    [Police.] 

*  1.  Polity. 

"  Let  policie  acknowledge  itselfe  indebted  to  reli- 
gion."—Footer  .•  Ecclet.  Politie,  bk,  v.,  $  1. 

2.  The  art  of  government ;  that  line  or 
system  of  procedure  and  actions  which  the 
government  of  a  nation  adopts  as  the  best 
calculated  to  further  its  interests,  either  in 
regard  to  its  relation  with  other  states,  or 
to  the  management  of  internal  or  domestic 
affairs  ;  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  or  re- 
commended by  the  responsible  rulers  of  a 
state  with  regard  to  any  question,  foreign  or 
domestic. 

"The  Engllih  policy,  he  said,  h&d  bd  completely 
hmtAlised  tbem.  tb.it  tbey  could  hardly  be  called 
human  beings."— Jfacau/aj/.'  Bist   Eng.,  cb.  xv. 

3.  The  principles  or  grounds  upon  which  a 
measure  or  course  of  action  is  based,  having 
regard  to  the  means  adopted  to  secure  its  adciji- 
tion  or  success,  as  well  as  to  the  object  with 
which  it  is  adopted  or  recommended. 

*  4,  Motive,  grounds  ;  inducement,  object. 

"  What  policy  have  tou  to  bestow  a  benefit  where  It 
Is  counted  ao  iujury  ?  'Sidney. 

5.  Prudence,  skill;  sagacity  or  wisdom  of 
governments  or  of  individuals  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  public  or  private ;  regard 
had  to  that  which  is  most  to  one's  interest. 

"Kinga  will  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when  aabjecta 
»re  rel)el»  from  principle."— BurJw. 

*  6.  Sagacity,  cleverness. 

"The  very  policy  of  a  hostess,  finding  hU  purse  so 
far  above  his  clothes,  did  detect  him." — Fttlier. 

7.  Good  management ;  a  wise,  prudent,  or 
advisable  course  or  line  of  conduct. 

8.  Management  of  business  ;  line  or  course 
pursued  :  as.  Such  a  course  is  bad  policy, 

pol'-i-^y  (2).  5.     IFr.  police  =  a  policy,  from 

Low  Lat.  politinnn,  pokticum,  j^olecticiim,  cor- 
ruptions oi  polyptychum  =  a  register,  a  roll  in 
which  dues  .were  registered;  Gr.  itoXvittvxov 
(poluptuchon)  =  a  piece  of  writing  folded  inln 
n^.any  leaves ;  hence,  a  long  register  or  roll ; 
prop.  neut.  sing,  of  ttoXvtttvxos  (poluptucho^) 
=  having  many  folds  :  n-oAO  (pohi),  neut.  sint;. 
of  7roAu«(po/i(5)  =  much,  many,  and  irrv^iptux), 
genit.  ff7ux«  (ptuchos)  =  a  fold ;  irrvaa-ui 
(j>tusso)  =  to  fold  ;  Sp.  poliza  ;  Iial.  polizza.] 
1.  C'^mm.:  A  document  containing  a  promise 


to  pay  a  certain  snm  of  muney  on  the  occnr^ 
rence  of  some  event.  In  retam  for  lliia 
promise  a  sum  of  money  is  paid  down,  called 
the  premium  (q.v.).  By  iar  tlie  largest  part 
of  insurance  business  is  applied  to  disasters 
at  sea  ;  to  destruction  of  property  by  fire  ;  to 
making  provision  for  heirs  aiid  successors  in 
case  of  death,  and  to  loss  of  time  and  expense 
through  accident.  The  practice  of  insurance 
has  also  been  extended  to  making  provision 
against  loss  of  crops  from  bad  weather, 
against  destruction  of  glass  from  storms  and 
accidents,  &c.  In  every  case  a  form  is  filled 
up  containing  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
iu  the  event  of  the  happening  of  the  specified 
contingency,  and  this  document  is  always 
called  the  policy.  Although  an  insurance 
policy  is  a  contract,  it  is  only  signed  by  one 
party,  the  insurer,  who  for  that  reason  i« 
called  the  underwriter,  and  forms,  therefore^ 
what  is  called  in  law  an  uni'iteral  contract. 
Marine  policies  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Valued 
policy,  one  in  which  the  goods  or  property 
insured  are  at  a  specified  value ;  (2)  Open 
policy,  one  in  which  the  value  of  the  good* 
or  property  is  not  mentioned.  [Assdbakcb, 
Insurance.] 

2.  A  ticket  or  warrant  for  money  in  th« 
public  funds. 

U  Wager  Policies,  Wagering  Policies:  Poli- 
cies containing  the  phrase,  "interest  or  no 
interest,"  intended  to  signify  insurance  of 
property  when  no  property  is  on  board  the 
ship.     They  are  not  recognised  in  law. 

policy-holder,  s.  One  vho  holds  a 
policy  or  contract  of  insurance. 

por-i-^y-  (3),  t.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  pleasure -gniunda  surrounding  a 
country-house.     (Scotch.) 

"Cotton  OoT«rt»  were  found  tenantlesa,  with  tb* 
policiei  ot  Buckminater  aUke  d^MTted."— Field,  Dea  1^ 

2.  An  unlawful  gambling  game,  largely 
patronized  by  the  lower  classes  in  tliis  country; 
a  sort  of  penny  lottery,  in  which  the  odds  are- 
great  and  the  chances  of  winning  remote. 

•pol'-i-J^,  v.t.  [Policy  (1),  s.]  To  reduce  to 
order  ;  to  regulate  or  administer  by  laws. 

"For  policyingot  cities  and  commonalties  witb  nav 
ordmaiicie*.  —Bacon:  Advance,  of  Learning, h)L.  i, 

po'-ll-ene,  «.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  by  Vblckel  to  one  of 
the  compounds  obtained  by  heating  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  ammonium  to  300°.  He  regards  it 
as  isomeric  with  melamine,  but,  according  to 
Liebig,  it  is  identical  with  melam. 

•  pol-ifT.   •  pOl-yff,  S.      [POLLET.] 

p6r  i-gar,  p6l'-y-gar,  s.  [Native  name.1 
The  head  of  a  village  or  district  in  southern 
India;  a  semi-independent  chief. 

pS-lim'-J-ta,  8.    [Gr.  iroXvfj.iTot  (polumitos)  ^ 
of  many  threads  or  colours.] 
Fabric  :  A  variegated  stuff. 

•  pdl'-i-mito,  a.  [PoLiMiTA.]  Many^colonred. 

"  Of  yonge  Josepbe  the  cote  poUmite." 

Lydgate,  to.  18. 

pol'-ing,  s.    [Pole,  v.] 

I.  Ord.  La  ng.  :  The  act  of  impelling  or  puflb- 
ing  forward  with  poles. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Civ.  £»(/.:  One  of  the  boards  nsed  to  sup- 
port the  side-earth  in  excavating  a  tunnel. 

2.  Glass-making:  An  operation  for  ridding 
glass  of  a  lilac  colour  due  to  an  excess  of  man- 
ganese. The  molten  glass  is  stirred  with  a 
pole,  which  introduction  of  a  carbonaceous 
element  changes  the  sesquioxide  into  pro- 
toxide, and  the  colour  disappear. 

3.  Horticulture: 

(1)  The  act  of  propping  up  or  supporting 
with  poles. 

(2)  The  act  of  dispersing  worm-casts  with 
poles. 

4.  Metall. :  The  stirring  of  a  metallic  bath 
(of  copper,  tin,  or  lead)  with  a  pole  of  green 
wood,  to  cause  ebullition  and  deoiidation  in 
the  refining  process. 

p6-li-6-py-ri  -te^,  s.    [Gr.  iroAio;  (polios)  = 
gray,  and  Eng.  pyrites,] 
Min,  :  The  same  as  Marcasite  (q.v.), 

•  p6l-i-or-5ef-XCS,  s.  [Gr.  TroXiopiojnicof 
(poUorhft ikos)  ■=  fit  for  besieging  a  town,  from 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall«  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
Of,  wore,  wolf^  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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VDAiopttc'w  (poliorkeo)  =  to  besiege  a  town  : 
»oA«  (pclis)—  a  city,  and  tipyu>  (eiTgo)  =  to 
restraiu.]  The  art  or  science  or  besieging 
towns.     (De  Quincey.) 

*  pol-I-pr^g'-maii,  s.  [Folipraquatic]  A 
Dusy  nieUdler. 

•  pJ$I~I-pr&g-m&f -xc,  3.  [Pref.  poli-  =  poly, 
and  Kng.  pragtruitic]  A  busy-body.  {Heylin: 
Li/eo/Laud,  p.  3:{0.) 

Po'-Ush,  a.  &  3,     [Eug.  Pol(and):  -UK) 

A.  As  (ulj. :  Of  or  peitaiuing  to  Poland  or 
its  inliabitants. 

B.  Aa  subst. :  Tlie  language  spoken  by  the 
Poles.  It  belongs  to  the  Slavonic  brancli 
of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages. 
There  are  no  remains  of  it  anterior  to  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Polish  draughts,  s.  pi. 

Games:  A  form  of  draughts  much  played 
on  tlie  continent.  The  board  has  100  squares  ; 
the  men  can  take  backwards  or  forwards, 
and,  when  crowned,  can  move  diagonally, 
like  the  bishops  in  chess,  from  one  end  of 
the  board  to  another. 

Pollsh-rlngwomi,  s.  [Plica-polonica.] 

pdr  ish,  *  pol-lsch-en,  'pol-schen,  "po- 
lysh,  v.t.  &  1.  [Fr.  poUss-,  root  nf  p->!issant, 
pr.  par.  of  pjnr=  to  polish;  Lat.  polio;  O 
op.  &  Port,  j^'lir;  Sp.  pulir;  Ital.  polire.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  give  a  polish  to ;  to  make  smooth 
and  glossy,  as  by  friction. 

'•  For  the  purpose  of  being  poUthtd  »iid  ihaped  luto 
»  column."— Mar  aula  If  :  ffiit,  L'li-;..  ch.  xli. 

2.  Fig.:  To  refine;  to  give  refinement  to  ; 
to  rub  or  work  off  rudeness  or  coarseness 
ft"om  :  as,  To  polish  manners. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  polished  ;  to  take 
or  receive  a  gloss,  or  smooth,  glossy  surface. 

U  To  polish  of:  Summarily  to  get  rid  of. 
(Slang.) 

pol'-ish,  s.    (Polish,  v.] 

J.   LiUrally  : 

1.  An  artitlcial  gloss  ;  a  smooth  glossy  snr- 
face  produced  by  friction. 

"Giving  it  the  due  tum,  proportion,  and  pol&ft."— 
JOiliion :  On  Italy. 

2.  A  substance  which  imparts  a  polish  or 
gloss :  as,  furniture-po/isft, 

n.  Fig. :  Refinement,  elegance  ;  freedom 
from  rudeness  or  coarseness. 

"Thii  Roman  poliih,  and  this  amooth  behaviour." 
Addiaon :  Cato, 
•  pOl'  -  Ish  -  a  -  hie,  a.      [Eng.  polish  ;  -ahU.] 
Capable  nf  I.eing  polished  ;  susceptible  of  a 
polish.     (I'.nijle:  IVnrks,  iii.  548.) 

pol-ished,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Polish,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (.See  the  verb). 

2.  Hot.:  Having  the  appearance  of  a  polished 
■ubstance,  as  the  testa  of  Abi^s  precatoriiis, 
and  many  other  seeds. 

polished-brick,  a.  A  brick  which  has 
been  niblMid  upon  a  U-nch,  plated  with  iron. 
to  make  its  surface  pi*rfr-ctly  even.  'ITiis  pro- 
cess is  only  gone  through  with  the  very  best 
bricks,  and  its  cost  is  such  that  it  is  not  em- 
ployed to  any  very  great  extent. 

p6l'-Ished-nes8,  s.      [Eng.  polished;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
polished,  smooth,  and  glossy. 

"And  all  their  polUh'dneu  wm  taphlrlne." 

Donne:  /.utn^nt'ittonof  Jerrmff.lr. 

2.  Fig. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
fined and  elegant ;  polish. 

p6l  ish-er,  «.  [Eng.  polish  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  polishes  ;  a  substance  or  instru- 
ment used  in  polishing. 

•'The  ■km  of  the  P"lt±her  .  .  .  makee  the  Burfaoc 
■bine.  -  Addison:  spectator.  No.  2lfl. 

pol   ish  ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  s.     (Polish,  v.] 
A.  1^  B.  A$pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  Aa  nibBt.  :  The  art  or  proresa  of  giving 
a  poliali  or  gloss  to  anything. 

polishing  bloolc,  s. 

1.  A  M'-'k  bclw.-en  the  Jaws  of  a  vice  on 
whiiti  an  ol.j.Tt  is  hiid  to  polish  it  by  an 
emery  strip  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  bl.ick  shod  with  polishing  material  and 
moved  over  the  face  of  the  object  to  be 
polished. 


pollshlng-brush,  s.  A  band-brush  for 
polishing'  stoves,  bootjj,  &C. 

pollshing-xjaslc.  j. 

1.  A  rolling  barrel  iu  which  articles  are 
placed  to  polish  by  mutual  attrition  or  by 
grinding  against  some  polishing-powder  placed 
in  the  barrel  with  them. 

2.  A  barrel  in  wliich  grained  gunpowder  is 
I'laced  with  a  sni.ill  quantity  of  graphite, 
which  gives  it  a  polisli. 

polishing- file,  $.  A  smooth  file  ;  a  bur- 
nisher. 

polishing- hammer,  s.  a  hammer  for 
flne-diessing  the  surlaces  of  plates. 

poUshlng-lron«  s. 

Bookbinding:  An  implement  for  finishing 
the  covers  of  books.  It  is  heated  and  passed 
over  the  leather,  the  lining  paper,  and  such 
other  parts  as  require  smoothingand  polishing. 

polishing-maohlne,  $. 

1.  A  machine  in  which  rice,  deprived  of  its 
hull,  reteives  a  further  trituration  to  deprive 
it  of  its  red  skin  or  cuticle. 

2,  Cotton  :  A  machine  which  brushes  the  sur- 
face of  sized  yarn,  or  burnishes  sized  thread. 

pollshlng-mlll,  5.      A  lap  of  tin  or  of 

wood  coated  witli  li.st  or  leather,  used  for  the 
linishing  processes  of  the  lapidary. 

pollshing-paste,  s.     [Paste,  ».,  ^  (3).] 

polishing- powder.  5.  Pulverised  nia- 
teiial  used  in  polislntig.  Diamond,  sapiihire, 
ruby,  corundum,  emery,  rotten-stone,  flint, 
tripoli,  pumice-stone,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chalk 
are  all  employed.  The  first  three  are  used  by 
the  lapidary  ;  corundum  and  emery  princi- 
pally by  metal-workers. 

pollshlngslate,  a. 

I'etrol.  :  A  slaty  roek  occurring  mostly  In 
beds  of  the  Tertiary  formation.  Texture, 
earthy ;  soft ;  friable.  It  consists  of  the 
siliceous  shells  or  envelopes  of  various  species 
of  Diatomaceae,  the  number  contained  in  a 
cubic  inch  having  been  reckoned  to  bo  about 
41,000,000,000. 

polishing- snake,  s.  A  lithographer's 
tool  fur  cleaning  a  lithographic  stone.  [Snake- 

STONK.] 

pollshlng-tln,  a.     A  bookbinder's  tool. 

polishing-wheel,  s.  a  wooden  wheel 
covered  with  leather  and  charged  with  crocus, 
rou(,'e,  put  I  y- powder,  &c.  It  is  used  in  polish- 
ing metallic  articles  of  relatively  small  size. 

*' pol'-ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  polish;  -vienr.} 
The  act  of  polishing;  the  state  of  being 
polished  ;  refinement. 

t  a  />( 

,  p.  iti. 

po-Us'-tes,  5.  [Gr.  nt)Ai(7r^«  (polistes)  =  the 
founder  of  a  city.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Vespidse.  Polistes  gal- 
Ilea  is  common  in  Gerinany,  Franco,  ami  the 
south  of  Europe. 

po-lite',  a.    [Lat.  politva,  pa.  par.  of  polio  = 

to  polish  ;  Fr.  poli;  Ital.  polito ;  Sp.  pulido.] 
•  I.  Lit. :  Polished  ;  smooth   and   glossy  ; 
reflecting. 

"polite  iKidiea  aa  looklng-glaaM*."— CuiiworlA ;  Intel- 
lei-luat  Syttein,  p.  731. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Polished  or  refined  In  manners  or  be- 
haviour ;  courteous,  obliging,  complaisant, 
well-bred,  courtly. 

"Too  }>oUte  find  ffoodnaturotl  to  pxpreon  wbat  ho 
must  have  ie]t." ~ Macaulay  :  Uht.  Hwj..  c\\.  xvi, 

2.  Charact4'rizcd  by  politeness  or  refine- 
ment ;  refined. 

"The  whole  pofK*  llt*r»ttire  of  the  rt-tyii  of  Charlea 
the  H«co«d.'*— .V<ifai*/<iy,-  llitt.  Jfntf.,  cb.Tu 
H  Polite  denotes  a  quality  ;  jxtlished,  a  state. 
A  ^)olite  man  is,  in  regard  to  his  l>eliavi(.ur,  a 
finished  gentleman;  but  a  rude  person  nmy 
1)0  more  or  less  jx>/i\»/wd,  or  freed  from  nide- 
Ui'xH.  Urfined  rises  in  sense,  bi»tli  in  regard  to 
p^dite.  »nd  jxdislml:  a  man  is  indebU-d  to 
nalun-.  rather  tlian  to  art,  for  his  rrlinanent; 
his  j>oliCfnes3,  or  his  polish,  \h  entirely  ttm 
fruit  of  education.  PolitmeM  and  polUh  do 
not  ext<-tid  to  anything  but  exterrmls;  rffinr- 
mrnt  applieji  aa  much  to  the  mind  aa  the  body. 

•p6-litO'.  v.t.  (PoLiTK.  n.J  To  p<ili»h.t«  refine, 

"  ThoM  fxerciMi  which  polite  tnen'i  aplrlta."— Anv  ; 
Creation,  pt.  1. 


po-lite'-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  poliU;  -ly.) 

'  1.  Lit. :  In  a  polished  manner ;  so  aa  to  ba 
polished. 

"  No  marble  itatue  can  be  politely  carred.  no  fair 
•ditice  built,  without  Hlmo^t  aa  much  rubbish  and 
aweeplng,"— j/«(0Tt.  Church  Qoeemment.hk.  l..ch.  tU. 

2.  In  a  polite,  courteous,  or  refined  manner; 
with  politeness  or  courtesy;  courteously, 

"  [lie]  polihty  bug*  to  be  excus'd." 

rrancit :  Horace.  epUt.  L  L 

po-lite'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  polite;  -ness.] 

1.  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  polite;  r^ 
finenient,  polish,  or  elegance  of  manners. 

"The  biKhest  pertod  of  politeneu  in  Fiit{land."« 
Swift :  Bintt  totcard*  an  Kttay  on  ConvertatioT%. 

*  2.  Elegance  ;  elegant  finish. 

3.  Coortesy ,  courteousness ;  good  breeding ; 

aflability,  civility. 

"  Faiiclod  /•olitfnetM  1b  aonaetlmes  more  owing  to 
custom  than  reason.'— H'aWi ;  l^-ffic.  pt,  il.,  ch.  lit 

*  pol-i-tesse'.   ».      [Fr.]      Politeness,  espec 
atliected  or  excessive  politeness. 

"  Wa  .  .  .  gather  polUeue  from  courts  abroad." 

Oay :  To  William  PuUeney.  Xtj, 

pol'-i-tic,  ■  pol-l-tlck«  *  pol-i-tlqae, 
•  pol-1-tlke,  a,  &  s.  [Lat.  pditicus,  from 
Gr.  TToAiTiKos  (j>o^ifi7:os)  =:  pertaining  to  citi- 
zens, rule,  or  policy;  woAmjs  (polit(s}  =  a 
citizen;  iroAic  (p<dis)  =  &  city ;  Fr.  politique; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  politico.] 
A,  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  polity  or  poli- 
tics; political. 

■*  I  will  read  politic  authors." 

Shaketp.:  Ticel/th' ytgtdAt  S. 

2,  Consisting  or  composed  of  eitizens. 
(Only  in  the  special  phrase,  tlie  body  j^olilic.) 

"  The  whole  Nwlv  folitic  owes  it«  preservation  to  the 
virtiiuus  car©  and  iioneiit  endt-avuurs  of  upright  mea." 
— Stutrp :  Srmtont.  vol.  1.,  aer.  6. 

*  3.  Pertaining  to  the  drawing  up  or  making 
of  laws  and  regulations  for  government;  legis- 
lative. 

4.  Prudent  and  sagacious  in  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  ;  sagacious  in  devising  and  carrying 
out  measures  tending  to  promote  the  public 
welfare :  as,  a  politic  minister. 

5.  Characterized  by  prudence  and  sagacity; 
adapted  or  tending  to  promote  the  public 
welfare. 

"  This  land  waa  fniuously  enrlcb'd 
With  politick  ernvti  couiisfl." 

Sha^eip.  ■  tiichard  til.,  U,  t. 

6.  Sagacious,  sharp,  or  clever  in  devising 
and  carrying  out  measures  to  promote  tmv's 
own  interests  without  regard  to  the  morality 
of  the  measures  adopted  or  the  object  aimed 
at;  crafty,  artful,  cunning. 

"  I  have  been  politick  with  my  friend,  smooth  with 
miue  enemy."— .sV«iivjp. :  At  Ton  Like  Jl.  v.  4. 

7.  Well-devised  or  adaj>ted  to  secure  an 
end  or  object,  right  or  wrong  ;  artful,  specioua. 

•■  Thy  politic  maxims."  JiUton:  P.  it,  lU.  400. 

*  B.  As  suhst.  :  A  politician. 

"Tacitus  and  ui\ieT  pol  Kick  t  t<t  his  temper."— ^o^ 
ton :  Truth  of  Hcriyture,  bk.  i..  ch.  xx. 

p5-lit'-Ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  po?i(tc;  -at] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relnting  to  polittca  or 
government;  treating  of  politics  or  govern- 
ment :  as,  a  political  writer, 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  public  policy  or 
polity  :  pertaining  to  civil  government  or  state 
alfairs  and  measurt'S. 

"The  law  of  notion  and  reaction  preTalls  In  tha 
piiliticaJ  M  Id  the  physical  world."— /Aii/w  TeUyravh.. 
Nov,  ao.  IHW,  '^ 

3.  Pertaming  or  relating  to  a  nation  or  state, 
or  to  nations  or  states,  in  contradistinction  to 
civil  or  municipal:  as,  poUti'-al  rights,  {.*!., 
those  which  belong  to  a  nation,  or  to  a  citizen 
ns  an  individual  member  of  a  nation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  civil  rights,  <.«.,  tJie  local 
rights  of  ft  citizen. 

4.  Having  an  established  or  roguhir  system 
of  government  or  administration  of  ualionnl 
affairs  :  as,  a  j^'litical  government. 

•6.  Polilie.  Mat;aeious,  prudent,  artful,  wary. 

pollttoal  ooonomy,  s.  According  to 
John  Slnart  Mill,  the  sei-nco  which  inveati- 
Rates  "the  nulure  of  w.ulth  and  the  laws  of 
its  production  and  dmlnbution,  including, 
directly  or  remotely,  the  oitoratiun  of  alt  the 
cjiuseH  by  which  the  ccmdilion  of  mankind,  or 
of  any  societv  of  human  Wings,  in  respect  to 
this  universal  object  of  hunmn  desln-,  Is  mndo 
nroHjH'nms  or  the  rcvoine."  (Polit.  A"cun.,  Prri, 
limuirks.)  Inquiries  on  these  points  must 
have  existed  ftom  the  eiirllent  limes  In  every 
nation,  but  politli-al    economy  as  a  seieiico 


bCU,  b^ :  p^t,  j6^l :  cat.  9011,  choras. 
-elan,  -tlan  —  ahau.    -tlon,  -slon  —  sliun 


9hln,  benph  ;  go,  (torn  ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  a^  :  oxpcot,  yonophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
;  -(Ion,  -}ion  ^  «Jtiun.    -olous,  -tious.  -slou*  -  stiiU.    -bio,  -die,  itc,  -  b^l,  d«l. 
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Is  very  morjem.  Crude  views  on  the  subject 
arose  in  the  middle  a^es  in  tlie  free  IlUilian 
cities  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  where  appar- 
ently originated  some  of  the  fallacies  still 
current  among  sections  of  the  British  popula- 
tion. Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (lo9D).  Sir  William 
Petty  (1667),  and  Sir  Dudley  North  (1691)  wrote 
on  the  subject  with  eiilij,'litenment  for  their 
age.  FrartQoia  Quesiiay,  in  France  (17'iS), 
founded  tlie  school  of  the  economists  which 
heM  that  the  soil  is  the  source  of  all  wealth. 
(Physiocrat.]  Adam  Smith  (1723-1790)  had 
made  political  economy  a  portion  of  his 
lectures  whilst  Professor  in  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity from  1751  to  17t>4.  Visiting  Paris  in  that 
year,  he  became  acquainted  with  Quesnayand 
the  leading  economists,  but  the  principles  of 
his  great  work,  the  JVtalth  of  Jsations,  pub- 
lished after  ten  years'  retirement,  in  1776,  were, 
in  the  main,  thought  out  independently.  It 
was  immeiiiatoly  and  extensively  popular, 
and  is  still  »Tmch  admired.  Since  Adam 
Smitli's  time,  no  work  on  the  subject  has 
appeared  more  ori^ual  or  influential  than  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.  In  this  and  his  other  productions  advo- 
cating liberty,  he  yet  considers  that  public 
opinion  and,  if  need  be,  even  law  should  be 
directed  against  the  increase  of  population 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  comfortable,  or  at 
least  of  decent,  maintenance,  and  that  the  un- 
earned increment  of  land  should  be  appro].ri- 
ated  by  the  state.  Several  valuable  works 
have  been  written  by  American  authorities  on 
this  subject,  and  the  tendency  of  thought  nuw 
is  to  discard  some  of  the  old  axioms  of  polit- 
ical economy,  and  to  re-establish  the  subject  on 
a  basis  more  in  accordance  with  fact  than  with 
theory. 
political-liberty,  s.    [Libebtt,  ^  (3).] 

political-geography^  s.  [Geoqeaphy, 
11.  1.] 

•  po-lit'-ic-al-ism,  s.   [Eng.  politiccU;  -ism.] 
Political  or  party  feeling  or  zeal. 

p6-lit'-ic-al-l3^,  adv.     [Eng.  political;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  political  manner  ;  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  a  state  or  nation. 

"  Rrnne  was  politicaiJy  dominant."— J/acau^a J/ ." 
Sitt    Eng.,  cb.  Ui. 

2.  With  regard  to  politics. 

*  3.  In  a  politic,  artful,  or  cunning  manner ; 
artfully. 

"  The  Turks  poIiricaUy  mingled  certain  Janizjwiea." 
—Snollea    Sat.  of  the  Turket. 

•  p6-lit-ic-as'-ter,  s.     fEng.  •poHiic;  suff. 

-aster,  as  in  poet"s(er.]    A  i.«tty  ignorant  pre- 
tender to  political  knowledge  or  exi>erienee. 
"  All  the  tribe  of  atdioriamera  and  politicfUtcn."— 
Sfillnn ;  Reform,  in  Eng..  bk,  ii. 

pol-i-tr-cxan,  *pol-i-ti-tiaii,a.&f.  [Eng. 
politic;  -ian.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Artful,  politic,  cunning. 

"  Youi  Ul-me.iiiing  poUtirian  lonla." 

Millon  :  Sanuon  Agvnitte*,  1,195, 
B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  man  of  artifice  or  cunning ;  a  cunning, 
•rtful  person. 

"The  politician,  Vf  hose  very  es&ej^ce  lies  In  this,  that 
be  is  »  person  ready  to  du  any  tbiu^tliat  be  a^jpreheuda 
for  hia  advantage.  —South  :  Semwns.  I  324, 

2.  One  who  is  versed  or  experienced  in  the 
science  of  polities  or  the  art  of  governing  ;  a 
statesman. 

3.  One  who  devotes  himself  to,  or  is  keenly 
Interested  in,  politics  ;  a  party  man. 

•p6-lit'-i-9i§e,  t'.f.  [Eng. politic :-ise.}  To  deal 
with  or  treat  of  politics  or  poliiical  mattt;rs. 
"  While  I  am  politidsing.'—  iValpole ,-  Lettert,  in.  2SL 

pol'-i-tic-ly,    *  pol-y-tick-ly,    •  pol-i- 

tike-ly,  at/f.     [Kng.  jwlttic ;  -ly.]    In  a  poli- 
tic manner;  artfully,  cunningly. 

"  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  rel^,* 

Shttkrap.  :  Tantitttf  of  the  :iltrew,  iv.  1. 

•  p6-lit' i-co,  *  pol-i-ti-cone,  s.  [itai.]  A 
politician. 

"  He  was  certainly  a  true  MatchiaveliiaD  politicone." 
— y-jrth  :  Exanien,  p.  115. 

p6-lit-i-ed-,  pref.   [Eng.  politic(i);  oconnect] 
Political. 

politico -religious,  a.  Of,  belonging  to, 
or  alfecting  the  interests  both  of  religious  and 
of  political  parties. 

pol'-i-tics,  *  pol'-i-ticks,  5.     [Politic] 
1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  in  a  country.     Domestic  poli- 
tics investi^'ates  the   distribution   of   power 


among  the  several  classes  or  individuals  be- 
longing to  a  particular  country,  the  best  form 
of  government  for  the  nation,  the  projK^r 
balance  of  powt-r  among  the  three  leading 
classes  of  the  community  —  the  upper,  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  chisses — the  means  of 
preserving  and  developing  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  defending  the  body  politic 
against  foreign  aggression  or  domestic  sedition. 
Foreign  politics  treats  of  the  politics  of  foreign 
nations,  particularly  as  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  our  own  country. 

2.  Popularly,  the  political  sentiments  of  an 
individual,  his  jirocedure  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  party,  or  his  own. 

*  pol'-i-tize,  r.i  [Gr.  voKirC^ta  (politizo)  = 
(1)  to  be  a  citizen ;  {2)  to  govern  a  state.)  To 
play  the  politician  ;  to  debate  or  argue  about 
policy. 

"  But  let  ns  not .  .  .  staod  bankeriog  and  politlang.* 
— Milton  :  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

•  pol'-i-ture,  5.  [Fr.,from  po?ir=to  polish 
(q.v.).]    *A  gloss  given  by  polishing;  a  polish. 

"  Fulr  politure  walk'd  all  her  body  over." 

Beaumont :  Psyche,  vi. 

p6l'-i-ty,  •pol-i-tie,  s.  [Lat.  politia,  from 
Gr.  iroAiTeia  (po/i^em)  =  government,  admini- 
stration ;  Fr.  puliPie.] 

1.  The  form,  system,  or  constitution  of  the 
civil  government  of  a  state  or  nation  ;  the 
framework  or  or^'anizatiou  by  which  the 
various  departments  of  a  civil  government  are 
combined  into  a  systematic  whole. 

"The  state  of  polity,  bo  much  resembling  antlent 
Greece,  has  undergone  a  great  cb&nge."— Eustace  : 
Italy,  vol.  IV.,  dia  {  8. 

2,  Tl>e  form  or  constitution  by  which  any 
institution  is  organized ;  the  recognised 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any 
human  institution. 

'■  MaintAiuitig  the  episcopal  politf  In  England.*"— 
Sfacauliip  :  Eist.  Enff..  ch.  lix. 

*  3.  Policy,  prudence,  art,  management. 

•  pol-ive,  s.    [Pulley.] 

*  polk,  v.i.    [Polka.]    To  dance  a  polka.    (G. 

Eiiut.) 

pol'-ka,  s.  [Bohemian  }7u^  =  half,  from  the 
half  step  prevalent  in  it.] 

1,  Music:  A  well-known  dance,  the  music 
to  which  is  in  ^  time,  with  tlie  third  quaver 
accented.  There  are  three  steps  in  each  b>ir. 
the  fourth  beat  is  always  a  rest,  tlie  tlire-- 
steps  are  performed  on  the  three  lirst  beats  of 
every  bar. 

"  Anna  Slezak,  a  farm  servant  at  Elbateinitz,  near 
Prague,  invented  the  p'.'fka  about  le^io.  The  rouui  in 
whiL'h  she  was  accuntoiut'd  to  dauce  being  of  sm^ll 
duiiensiMua,  the  moveiueuti  of  her  feet  were  short, 
and  30  the  dance  was  called  the  '  Pulka'  dance,  that  is 
the  ■  half  ■  dauce."— .s^iiint-r  £  Barret :  Diet  of  Afuxic. 

2.  An  air  suitable  or  appropriate  to  the 
dance  described  in  1. 

polka-jacket,  s.    A  knitted  jacket  worn 

by  woiian. 

poll  (1),  *pol,  *pole,  "poUe,  s.    [O.  But 

2'<'lle,  pol,  boi  =  \Ue  head  ur  pate;  Low  Ger. 
pille  —  the  head  ;  Sw.  dial,  pull ;  Dan.  puld  =. 
the  crown  of  the  head.    Prob.  of  Celtic  origin.] 

1.  A  head  :  now  applied  in  composition  to 
the  hc;idjs  of  animals  :  as  poU-evil,  pole^xe. 

2.  The  back  part  of  the  head. 

3.  A  catalogue  or  list  of  heads,  that  is,  of 
persons;  a  register. 

4.  A  register  of  the  names  of  persons  indi- 
vidually who  are  entitled  to  vote  at  elections 
for  members  of  parliament,  &c. 

5.  The  voting  or  registering  of  votes  in  an 
election. 

"  All  souldiers  quartered  in  the  place  are  to  remove, 
at  lea^t  une  d:iy  hefure  the  election,  to  the  distance  of 
two  iiiiles  or  DiLire.  and  imt  to  retuni  till  uoe  dny  alter 
the  po/f  is  ended. ' — Liiuckstone :  Vontniettt.,  bk,  i.,  ch,  2. 

6.  The  number  of  votes  polled  or  registered 
in  an  election. 

"  Every  vote  added  to  the  Conservative  poU  will  be 
persuasive."— .Srondard.  Nov.  23,  lr.SJ. 

7.  The  same  as  Pollard  (1),  s.  (q.v.). 

8.  The  blunt  end  of  a  hammer ;  the  butt 
end  of  an  axe. 

^  Challenges  to  the  polls  : 
Law :  Challenges  or  exceptions  to  particular 
jurors. 

poU-act,  s. 

Law  :  An  Act  passed  in  1465  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Pale,  putting  a  price  upon  the 
beads  of  certain  Irish. 


poll-adze,  s.  An  adze  with  a  striking 
face  on  the  head  {poll)  opposite  to  the  bit. 

poll-axe,  S.      [POLEAX£.] 

poU-book,  5.  A  register  of  persona 
entitled  to  vote  at  an  election. 

poll-clerk,  s.     A  polling-clerk  (q.v.). 

poll-evil,  pole-evil,  s.    (See  extract) 

"  PoU-evil  la  a  large  swelling,  inflammation,  or  im* 

Kstliuine  lu  the  horse's  poll  or  nape  ol  the  neck,  just 
tween    the    ean    towards    the    mane." — Farrieri 
Dictionary. 

*  poll-money,  s.    [Poll-tax.] 
poll-pick,  s. 

Mining :  A  pick  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  so  as 
to  be  worked  by  blows  endwise,  like  a  crowbar. 

*  poll-silver,  s.     [Poll-tax.] 

'poll -tax,  *  poll -money,  •poll- 
silver,  s.  A  tax  levied  per  head  according 
to  tlie  rank  or  fortune  of  the  individual;  a 
capitatiou-tai. 

"Substituting  att  universal  poZMtu:  In  lien  of  almost 
all  the  tithes,  customs,  and  excioea."— i/um« ;  £stag$, 
pt  ii..  ess^  8. 

^  Its  imposition  in  a.d.  1380  led  to  the  rebel- 
lion of  Wat  Tyler  in  1381.  It  was  finally  abol- 
ished in  England  in  16S9. 

poll  (2),  8.  [A  contract,  of  Polly  for  Mary.]  A 
familiar  name  for  a  parrot. 

*  poll-parrot,  s.    A  parrot. 

poll-parrotism,  s.  Meaningless  or  sense- 
less repetition  of  phrases. 

"Cant  phrases  are  proper  only  to  poll-naiTOta,  and 
poV-p'irroTism  is  one  of  the  deadliest  diseaaes  of  the 
pulpit."— iScrifrjjffr'i  JIagaxtne,  Nov.,  1678,  p.  143. 

poll  (3),  s.  [EtjTn.  doubtful ;  by  some  referred 
to  Gr.  (oi)  noWoi  (hoi)]iolloi  =(thc)  many,  (the) 
rabble;  by  otliers  to  poll  (1),  s.,  as  th<'ii!j;h 
the  poll-men  were  only  counted  by  the  heads, 
not  registered  individually.]  At  Cambridge 
University,  a  student  who  takes  a  pass  degree, 
or  one  without  honours  ;  a  passman. 

poll-man,  s.    The  same  as  Poll  (3),  tk 

poll,  *  pol,  v.t.  &  i.    [Poll  (1),  «.J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  remove  the  poll  or  head  of;  to  clip, 
to  lop,  to  siiear. 

"  a  train  111  poU 
The  fair-grown  yew-tree  for  a  chuseu  bow." 

Kead:  Endymion,  L  480. 

2.  T<i  enumerate  by  heads;  to  enroll  in  • 
register  or  list 

*3.  To  impose  a  tax  on. 
•4.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob. 
"  \V'bi(^  poUvid  pile  the  po^T  in  piteous  wise" 

Spetaer:  /•- <^.,  V.  U.  C 

5.  To  register  or  give  (as  a  vote). 

•  And  F'Oll  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote." 
Tici:el:  A  i.idy  to  a  OentUman  at  Avignon. 

6-  To  bring  to  the  poll ;  to  receive  (as  a  vote). 

"His  Liberal  oppoueot  polled  two  thousand  four 
hundred    and    eighty-six    yote*."~Daily    Telegraph, 

Nov.lifi.  18S5. 

*7.  To  pay  as  a  personal  or  poll-tax. 

"The  man  that  poll'd  but  twelve  pence  for  his  head." 
Dryden:  Juvenal,  iii.  287. 

B.  Intransitii'e  : 

*  1.  To  plunder,  to  pillage ;  to  rob  by  ex- 
tortion. 

"They  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageously,  as  th« 
very  enemy  cannot  do  much  votae."—Spenter  :  Sfat0 
of  Ireland. 

2.  To  reprister  or  record  a  vote  at  au  elec- 
tion ;  to  vote,  to  go  to  the  poll. 


TI  To  poll  a  jKiT/:  To  examine  each  member 
of  a  jury  individually  as  to  his  concurrence 
in  the  verdict.    (American.) 

pol-lach'-ite,  s.     [Gr.  TroXXaxtj  (jxjVache)^ 
many  times  ;  suff.  -ite  (3/m.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a 
gT^up  of  minerals  intimately  related  to  each 
other,  and  formed  by  the  diverse  interchang- 
ing of  the  same  or  similar  constituents.  It 
included  the  species  Apatite,  Iied>-]ihane, 
Vanadiiiite,  Pyroniorphite,  Mimetesite,  and 
their  numerous  varieties. 

pol -lack,  s.     [Pollock.] 

*  poll-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng:.  poU,  v. ; 
-age.]     A  poll-tax;  extortion,  robbery. 

"  Deluiering  of  our  renltiie  from  lilsgreuousbonda^ 
and  ptjU.ige."—Fox  :  JUartyri,  p.  S90. 

pol' -lam,    s.      [Hind.]     A    fief;   a  district 
held  by  a  pi.ligar  (q.v.). 


fite,  fSit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fotlier :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
.  or.  wbre^  woU^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cab,  ciire,  '^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   <e,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lnr« 
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pSr-laJl,  p^^-^n,  3.    (Gael.  jiolUuj.] 

ickttiy. :  Coregonus  pollan,  from  tlie  Insli 
Liikea,  somewhat  resembling  a  lierrmn 
(Vliipea  hunngus),  but  with  a  remarkably 
short  head  aud  deep  body.  It  Is  brought  in 
quintitiea  to  Belfast  market,  during  tbo 
si-as(iii  and  some  17,1)00  were  tiikcn  iu  1634, 
In  Uiugli  Neagh,  at  three  dnwights  of  the  net. 

•  pol-lar-chj^, j.    [Polyabchy.] 

pol'  lard  (1),  '.  &  a.    [Eng.  pott,  v. ;  -urd.] 

A,  A^  siihstaiitive: 

1.  A  tree,  the  top  or  head  of  which  has  been 
lopped  off,  some  <listanee  from  the  ground,  so 
as  to  caii.se  it  to  throw  out  branches  or  shoots 
all  round  the  point  where  the  amputation  has 
taken  plac& 

2.  A  stag  which  has  cast  his  horns. 

3.  A  polkd  or  hornless  ox. 

*  4.  A  clipped  coin. 
5.  The  chub  or  iheveu. 

*  6.  Coarse  flour. 

*  7.  Coarse  hrau. 

••Theci>HT«f.it  oftli*  iTin.  vauallle  called  gurgeonB 
m IX^Uttrdr-UarrUon    /Jrscripl.  En'j.,  bk.  IL,  ch.  vL 

B.  As  adj. :  Polled,  topped. 

"Gnibbliig    an   &a    old    pollard   tiiu'—Pennant  : 
Brit.  Zool.ygt/,  VOL  L 

•  pol'-lard  (3).  ».  [Said  to  be  named  after  the 
original  maker.]  A  counterfeit  coin,  ma.lu 
abroad,  and  smuggled  into  England  in  tlio 
rei.'ii  of  Edward  1.  They  were  worth  about  a 
halfpenny. 

"  11^  gorteynly  dampned  certayno  coynea  of  monpy. 
tal\^ponartl<:l"—Fal)yan;Chronieie,\o\.  il. (an,  13i'i)- 

•  pol'-lard,  v.t.  [Pollabd  (1).]  To  make 
into  a  pollard  by  lopping  off  the  head  or  top 
of ;  to  top. 

"Jast  after  the  wtllowB  have  b«eDj)oHarrf«d."—/lkW, 
D«c  12,  liii. 

•  poll  ax,  S.      [POI-EAXE.] 

•  poll -da-vy, ».    (Poledavt.) 
polled,  fa.  far.  &  a.    [Poll,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  jxir.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Having    the    top   or   head  lopped   off; 
lopped,  topped,  pollard. 

2.  Having  the  hair 
cut. 

3.  Having  cast  the 
horns,  as  a  stag. 

4.  Deprived  of  boms ; 
wanting  horus,  as  an 
ox, 

"  Let  these  be  ont  of  a 
black  poUeU  cow.'— /"U-id, 
Jan,  3,  ISWL 

p&I'-len,  3.    [IJ>t.] 

•  I.  Ord.  Uinij. :  Fine  bran. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. ;  The  pulverulent  or  other  substance 
Whii-h  fdls  the  cells  of  the  anther  Ol.v.).  It 
consists  of  minute  granules  varying  in  size 
and  enclosing  a  fluid  containing  molecular 
matter.  Tin*  granules  are  usually  produced 
In  fours,  and  may  be  spherical  or  slightly 
oblong,  cylindrical,  kc.  'the  colour  is 
generally  yellow,  but  in  KpilnhUtm  avciJtsti- 
foliiivi,  anil  many  Polemouiacem,  it  is  blue  ; 
In  Verbascum  it  Is  r«d  ;  iu  no  case  Is  it  green. 
When  the  anther  dehisces,  the  pollen  is 
emitt«d.  It  is  tho  male  clement  in  a  plant, 
corresponding  to  the  s<.-minal  fluid  in  annuals, 
and  Is  dasigned  to  fciiiliso  the  seed.  [Pollk.s- 
TunE.l 

2.  BHtom. :    Pollen  collected    from    plants 
and  carried  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  til)iie 
ot  bees.     Mixed  with  honoy,  il  becomes  tliu 
food  of  the  larviE. 
pollen  cell, «.    [Antbbk,  Pollen.] 
pollen  tube,  <. 

Ili,i. :  A  deli,  ale  tubniar  process  sent  out 
from  one  of  the  pores  or  slits  on  that  portion 
of  llie  pollen   which   falls  upon  the  stiguia. 
The  tube  thus  formed,  continually  elongating, 
makes  its  way  down  the  style  and  along  the 
conducting  tissue  to  the  ovulca,    which    it 
fertilizer. 
poUen-utrlole,  >. 
)i"t.  :  The  same  as  Poli.kn-cell  (q.T.). 
"'Hie  otlirliial  reU.  or  th,-  panmt  f>o(/en-ii(rlrr«,  be- 
cniiii-,  r>-,>'iv,vt  Uy  a  inerlitiiatic  ihTlatnn  tikt»  four 
'    of   which   foriua  a  granule  ol  Iwlleu.'— 


or  head  lopped   off; 

POLLED  OX. 


■  pol-le-niir-i-oua,   o.      [Eng.   polkn; 
Kin.jn,,.]    Consisting  ot  meal  or  poUen. 

■  pol  -lencd,  a.    [Eug,  polfen ;  -ed.]    Covered 

with  pollen. 

"Each  like  a  golden  Image  waa  pollmMt  from  bead 
to  foot"  Ttmiyion  :  %'o)/a<Jt  <tf  Mattdune. 

•  pol'-len-|:er,    «.     (Pollard,  a.]     Pollard 
trees,  brusliwood. 

••  Lo1>  for  the  fewe]  old  potlmgrr  grown," 

ruuer  :  JiutlMtKlrte,  XTTT.  13. 

p6l'len-if -cr-ous,  a.    (PoLLisiranoos.) 

•  pol-len-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  polUn;  -to*.]     To 
pollinate  (q.v.). 

"p6r-lent,a.  [hit. pollens.]  Powerful, mighty. 

'■■Agalntt  a  (oej«!I«>H  In  potency." 

BrowniJiit:  Jtmn  t  Hook.  vlli.  1,1»L 

•  poll'-er,  •  pol-er,  s.    [Eng.  poll,  y. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shaves  or  cuts  hair  ;  a  barber. 

2.  One  who  polls  or  lops  trees. 

3.  One  who  registers  voters;  one  who 
records  his  name  as  a  voter. 

4.  One  who  plunders,  pillages,  or  fleeces  by 
extortion, 

*•  Polteri  and  catcbera  away  of  mennee  goodea."— 
Vddl :  Luke  iii. 

•  poI-let, ».    [For  paukt,  an  abbrev.  of  epavlet 

(q.v.).] 

Old  Armour:  An  epaulet;  a  small  over- 
lapping plate  for  the  protection  of  the 
shoulders  of  a  knight. 

pol' -lex,  s.     [Lat.  =  the  thumb.] 

L  Anat.  :  The  thumb. 

2.  Comp.  Anat. :  The  innermost  of  the  five 
digits  noriiially  existing  iu  the  anterior  pairs 
of  Uiubs  of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

p6l-U9'-l-pef,  s.  [Lat.  poUa,  genit.  pollicKs) 
=  the  thumb,  and  pes  =  a  foot.) 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Lepadidffi.  Pollicipes 
cornmnpite  is  found  in  the  European  seas. 

2.  Vabront. :  From  the  Oolite  onward. 

•  pol-Uc-i-ta'-tion,  :  [Lat.  pollicilatio, 
from  jmlUcitatus,  pa.  par.  of  poUicUor,  iutens. 
of  polUceur  =  to  pioiui.se. 1 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  promise ;  a  vtduntary 
engagement,  or  a  paper  containing  it. 

Vc  with  these  l.iat  letters,  aent  tlie  aopc's  poUici- 

-    ~  ■        ■       -  '  '    No.  as. 


tatian.'— Burnet :  lieformtitum,  tiA.  L, 

2.  Civil  Law  :  A  promise  without  mutuality ; 
a  promise  not  yet  accepted  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  made. 

pol'-lin-ar,  a.     [Lat.  poUm,  genit.  polUn(.is)  ; 

Eng.  sutl".  -ar.) 

Bot. ;  Covered  with  a  fine  dust  resembling 
pollen. 

•  pol-li-niir'-i-a,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  polUnariua  = 
pertaining  to  line  flour.) 

Bot.  :  Tlie  Antheridia  (q.T.)  In  Jungerman- 
niacere  and  Hepaticffi. 

pol'-lin-ate,  t'.I.    [Eng.  pollen;  -au.) 

Bot.  :  To  impregnate  with  pollen  ;  to  con- 
vey pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma. 

pol-lin-a-tlon, s.    [Pollikate.] 

/(..(. ;  Impregnation  with  jiollen ;  tho  convey- 
ance of  pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma. 

•  pol-lino'-tor,  s.    [Liit.l    One  who  jircpared 
materials  for  enibalmlug  the  dead. 

"The  Egyptian  poJHnriori.  or  aucb  aa  anoyiitetl  the 
dead."— Browne;  Vulgar  Errourt.  hk.  vll.,  clL  xlx. 

"  poU-yng,  pr.  par. 


& 


rail.,  ™ 


Botany.  I  «31. 


polI'inK. 

[roil.,  r.j 

A.  i:  B.  Aspr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  Tho  act  of  lopping  or  cutting  off  the 
head  of 

•  2.  Robbery,  pillage,  plunder,  or  fleecing 
by  extortion. 

"Orantynif  of  facuUlea.  llceniea,  and  other  pot- 
lynyej  "— wo"  ■  tlf^rti  17//.  (an   ITt 

3.  The  act  of  voting  orof  registering  a  vote. 

"  The  f^tinnat  bave  l>een  renr\«entatl»e  of  nearly 
every  eoiidfllon  of  Kn^luh  lllo."— /^oU*  Tetefrnph. 
Nor  3S.  laar., 

polling  booth,  »,  A  tempomry  erection 
Iu  which  to  record  votes  at  an  election;  a 
polling-place, 

"Tlieiifwrproalmltrto  Uia  j»IUfi^,«MfAa,**— AiOti 
Telegraptt.  Noy,  M,  law. 


polUngclerk,  s.  A  clerk  whoassiaU 
the  pre.sidiiig  ollicer  at  an  election. 

•  polUng-penoe,  «.  pi.  The  same  u 
Poll-tax  (q.v.) 

polllng-plaoe,  polling- station, ».  A 
place  ollidally  appomud  lor  voting  at  an 
electiim. 

polling -sherUr, ».  The  presiding  officer 
at  ail  election.    (.Scodh.) 

pol-lin'-i-a,  ».  (Named  after  Cyrus  Pollinla, 
professor  of  botany  at  Verona.) 

/iol. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Andropo- 
goneaj.  Pollinia  eriopoda  is  much  used  in 
the  sub-Himalavan  regions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  swing  bridges  and  as  cattle  fodder.  It 
jnelds  a  fibre  made  Into  string  iu  the  region 
cast  of  the  Jumna. 

p6l-l5£n-if -er-ous,  o.  (Lat.  poUm,  genit. 
/jo//iai5=  pollen,  and  /ero  =  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce]   Producing  pollen. 

pol  lin'-I-um  (pi.  pol-Un'-J  a),  s.  (Pol- 
len.) 

Bot.  (PI.) :  The  pollen  masses  of  Asclepiada- 
cefe  and  Orchidacese. 
pol  lin-6'-di  um,   ».     (Lat.    polUn,   genit, 
pullinis;   Gr.  «I6os  (cidos)  =  form,  and  Lat. 
sutr.  -ium.] 

Bot. :  De  Bary's  name  for  what  he  believea 
to  be  a  male  organ  iu  Pyrcnomycetous  Fungals. 

pol'-lin-ose,  a.  [I,,at.  poltol,  genit.  j)oHiil(i»); 
Eng.  sulf.  -osc]   The  same  as  Pollisar  (q.v.), 

p6r-li-wig,  pol'-li-'wog,  •  pol-wy-gle,  s. 

[Kirsteleiuent  Eng.  poll,  as  in  tad;«i(r  ;  .second, 
wig.  as  in  eartcij  (q.v,),]  A  tadpole.  (Bur- 
rouiihs:  Fepofton,  p.  202.) 

pol'-lock,  pol'-laok,  s.    (GaeL  poUof  =  tho 

whiting;  Ir.  pullug.] 

Ichlhy. :  Gailm  pollachius,  common  on  tha 
Britisli  coasts.  It  Is  about  the  size  of  tho 
Coaltish.  Three  dors.als  are  present ;  the 
lower  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  upper,  and 
the  tail  is  forked.  The  flesh  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  coallish,  and  the  young  ate 
often  sold  for  whiting,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  not  nearly  equal  in  flavour. 

■•  Some  lanjo  t.mog  pollack  liaTO  come  to  hand."— 

Field.  April  4.  1B9S. 

pol-lU'-9ite,  I.  [Lat.  Pollux,  genit.  PoUu- 
(<i.i)  =  Pollux  (q.T.)  ;  sutr.  -i(f  (Afiil.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurringwith 
Castorite  (q.v.),  in  the  granite  of  the  island  of 
F.lba.  Hardness,  6-5  ;  sp,  gr.  2-(i01 ;  lustre, 
vitreous  on  fractured  surfaces,  but  dull  ex- 
ternally ;  colourless  ;  transparent.  Compos. : 
silica,  44-03;  alumina,  16  97;  scsquioxide  ot 
iron,  0-08  ;  lime,  0-08  ;  CKsia,  .'54 -07 ;  sotia  and 
lithia,  3-88;  water,  2-40  =  101-71,  hence  the 
formula,  (3UO,Al.i03)3Si02  +  JUO,  where  R  is 
principally  citsium. 

pol  lute',  v.t.  ILat,  jwUiidis,  pa.  par.  otpoUuo 

=  to  delile,  to  pollute,  from  a  prehx  pol-  (of 
which  the  ohler  forms  were  ;v>r-  or  port-)  = 
towards,  and  lito  =  to  wash  ;  lutum  =  mud.) 

1.  To  make  foul  or  unclean ;  to  talut,  to 
dotUe,  to  soil. 

"With  their  rr,iner  blood,  imbued  and  pol/u/«i  their 
ownc    liaiidea  aui]    u>eiuben."—Orn/lon:  CAronic/e; 

Edwtrd  IV.  (an.  10), 

2.  To  corrupt  or  destroy  tlie  moral  purity 
of;  to  taint,  to  contaminate. 

"Tho  very  relation  of  wlUeli  la  aumdeiit  to  nof/ufe 
the  earea  Uiat  hoare  them,--— /''-|»nae ;  I  Irfwrfo- 
,l/<ijfix.  ill,  3. 

3.  To  violate  by  illicit  sexual  lutcrc-outse ; 
to  debauch,  to  dishonour,  to  i-avish. 

4.  To  render  uucleau  or  uuHt  for  uered 

services  or  uses. 

"  N,.ltlier  ahall  ve  voltule  the  holy  tblnga  ot  tha 
cblMreii  of  laniel.  — .Vuajfrera  xvlll,  «. 

•pSl-lnte',  a.    (Ut.  poHutiiJ.l    [Pollote,  ».] 

INillule.l.  ilellled,  ili»honourcd. 

"  PolttiU  with  Blnfu]  blame."       Milton  :  .Vatieitg. 


pSriut-6d,  j»i.par.  ora.    [Pollute,  f.J 

p61  luf  8d  ly,  adv.  (Eng.  pothilM ;  4^.} 
With  pollution  ;  In  a  stMe  of  pollution. 

pdl-lUt'-id-nSaa,  «.  (Kng.  pollulrd  ;  -new.) 
Ih,  .piallly  or  slite  of  being  polluted  ;  pollu- 
tion, ilellh-luent. 

pdl  Int'-er,  •  pSl-lut'or,  «.  [Eng.  j>of(«««, 
V. ;  -er.]  Oni*  who  pollutes,  dellles,  or  pro- 
fanes ;  a  defller.    (Baf« :  Eng.  I'ofeirta,  pL  II.) 


bSa,  b6^ :  p<fat,  Jtfftrl :  oat,  90U,  cborus,  ^hln.  bonph ;  go,  feom  ;  thin,  tbU :  sin.  a^  ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  oxlst.     Ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  sUan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  sliiin ;  -Jlon,  -f ton  =  zbun.    -oloua,  -Uous,  -sloiu  =  suas.    -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  =^  bpl.  d»L 
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p6l-lut'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Pollute,  v.] 

♦p61-lut'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  polluting  ;  -ly.'\ 
In  a  maimer  to  pollute  ;  so  as  to  pollute. 

pol-lu'-tion,  5.     [Fr.,  from  Ij&i.  pollutionem, 
accus.  uipoltutio  =a  puUutin-;,  from  poUutus^ 
pa.  par.  of  poUuo—  to  pollute  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  polluting  or  defiling;  defile- 
ment. 

2.  Tiie  atat<  of  being  polluted  or  defiled ; 
nncleanness,  impurity,  defilement. 

"  Before  his  slater  aboukl  her  body  stoop 
To  BQch  Rbhorr'd  poUution.' 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  IL  4. 

S.  That  which  pollutes  or  defiles. 

4.  The  emission  of  semen  at  other  times 
cLau  during  coition. 

IL  Jeu^ish  Ritual :  Legal  or  ceremonial 
tincleanness,  which  disqualified  a  person  for 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  or  rendered 
a  place  or  thing  unfit  for  sacred  uses. 

"  Their  sttlfe  pollutUm  brings 
Tpon  the  temple."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  lil  »55. 

Pol-lux.  S.     [Gr.] 

1.  Ckiss.  Antiq. :  The  son  of  Leda,  and  twin 
brother  of  Castor. 

2.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  two  bright  stars  in 
the  constellation  Gemini.  Once  it  was  red, 
now  it  is  orange. 

3.  M€te*yr. :  [Castor  and  Poluji]. 

4.  Min. :  The  same  as  PoLLUcrrE  (q.v.). 

po'-lo,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  from  Tibet 
piilu=a  ball.l  A  game  resembling  hockey, 
but  played  on  horseback.  It  was  played  by 
the  Emperor  Manuel  Coraneuus  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  waa  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1S71.  It  baa  since 
then  become  a  very  popular  game,  particularly 
in  that  country,  though  not  grt-atly  so  in 
til  is. 

p5l-6-nalM',  *pSl-6-jiese',  «.     [Fr.  = 
Polisl).]    ^ 
*L  Ord.  Lang. ;  The  Polish  language. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Dres^ :  An  article  of  dress  for  ladies,  con- 
sisting of  a  body  and  short  skirt  made  in  one. 

"This  pfilonaise.  worn  with  a  pL'^in  or  fancy  velvet 
■kirt.  m.ikes  a  nice  viBitiog  gown." — Dailj/  Telegraph, 
Dec.  6.  1SS5. 

2.  Music:  The  sameas  Polacca(I)  (q.V-X 

•  pol-o-nese',  s.    [Polosaise.1 

po-lo'-nie,  po-lo'-m-an,  s.  [Polonaiss.] 
A  greatcoat,  a  Polish  suitout;  a  dress  for 
young  Itoys.     (Scotch.) 

"  The  Mue  poI</nU  that  Effie  made  for  him  out  of  an 
niild  mantle." — Scott:  ffeiri  of  MUUo:hian,  ch.  t. 

t  pol-d-noi^e,  s.    [Polonaise.] 
Music :  A  polonaise. 

po-lo'-nj?,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Bologna,  which 
city  was  famous  for  its  sausages.]  A  kind  of 
sausage  made  of  partly-cooked  pork. 

"  He  biid  eaten  in  his  youth  at  least  three  borses 
under  the  guise  of  polonict  and  saveloya." — Dickent: 
Hard  Thnei.  cb.  xviii. 

polt,  s.  [Cf.  Lat.  puUo,  a  frequent,  from  pello 
=  to  drive  ;  Sw.  bulla  =  to  beat ;  Eng.  ptUt  v.] 
A  blow,  a  stroke  ;  the  act  of  striking. 

"Give  me  a  good  pottoi  the  head.' — Mad.  EfArblay: 
Cecilia,  bk.  U..  ch.  ix. 

polt^  a.  [Prob.  for  polled  =  shortened,  squeezed 
into  a  lump.]    (See  compounds.) 

*  poltfoot,  s.  k  a. 

A.  As  s^ibst.  :  A  distorted  foot ;  a  club  foot. 


B.  As  adj. :  Having  distorted  feet ;   club- 
footed. 

*'  What's  become  of  .  .  .  the  polt-foot  etiukhard.  her 
buaband?  "— Ben  Jonson  :  Poelnster.  iv.  ;. 

The   same  as  Pult- 


*  polt-footed,  a. 

FOOT,  a. 

"  To     escape     this     t>oU-fQOted    philosopher," — Ben 
J'jnson:  Masque;  Mercury  Vmdicattni. 

pol-troon',   *pol-trowne.    *pal-troon, 
*  pol-tron,''poul-troun,*pul-trowTie, 

«.  i  a.  [Fr.  p'jUrcfn-=2k  knave,  a  sluggard  ; 
It;il.  piUrone,  from  poltro  =  (1)  lazy,  (2)  a 
varlet,  a  coward  ...  a  bed  or  couch  ;  the 
me.-iniiig  is  thus  a  slu^'gard,  one  who  loves  his 
bed  ;  Ital.  poltro  is  for  pohtro,  from  Ger.  polster 
^  a  bolster  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  poltron  =  a  coward ; 
ItaX.  poltrare,  poUrire,  poltronfggiare  =  to  play 
the  coward,  to  lie  idly  or  lazily  in  bed.] 


A  As  sufft.  :  An  arrant  coward  ;  a  dastard  ; 
a  contemptible  mean-spirited  fellow. 

"Patience  Is  for  poltroonx,  such  as  be," 

Shakesp.  :  3  Benn/  VI..  t  L 

B,  As  adj. :  Cowardly,  dastardly,  base,  con- 
temptible. 

pol-troon  -er-y,  *  p6l-tro6u'-ry,  *poul- 

troua-er-ie,  s.     [Eng.   poUrooti;  -cry;  Er. 
pultronie,]     Cowardice,  want  of  spirit. 

"Many.    .   .   had  very  cheaply  earned  a  reputation 

for  courage  by  sneering  at  hiapoltroonfri/.'—Macauta]/  : 

EiU.  Eng.,  ch.  xviL 

*  pol'troon'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  poUroon ;  -ish.] 

Resembling  a  poltroon  ;  cowardly,  dastardly, 
contemptible. 

•  p6l-tro6n'-ry,  s.     [Poltroonery.] 

p6l'-ver-m,p6r-ver-ixie,«.  [Ital.  polveriTio, 
from  Lat.  pulvis  =  dust.]  Glass  -  makers' 
ashes  ;  the  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant  brought 
from  the  Levant  and  Syria. 

p6'-ly,  p6'-ley,  s.  [Lat.  polium,  from  Gr. 
jToAtoc  (potion),  from  ttoAios  (polios)  =  white.] 
Bot. :  A  labiate  plant,  Trucriurn  Polium.  It 
is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in  southern 
Europe.  Golden  Poly  is  Ttucrium  aureum ; 
Mountain  Poly  is  ^rtsia  alpi^a  ;  Yellow  Poly, 
Ttucrium  JUn'escens. 

p6l-y-,  pre/.  [Gr,  iroKC  (poln),  neut.  sing,  of 
TToAvs  (poh(5)  =  much,  many.)  A  prefix  fre- 
quently used  with  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  indicating  multitude  or  multipli- 
cation. 

pol-y-a-can'-thiis,  s.  [Pref  poly-,  and  Gr. 
aKai'Ba  (akantha)  =  a  spine.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygii,  family 
Labyriuthici,  with  seven  species,  from  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  Some  of  the  species 
have  been  domesticated  on  account  of  their 
beautiful  coloration. 

pol-y-a-chiir'-fis,  s.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
dxvpuv  (achuron)  —  chaff,  l-ran.] 
Bot. :  The  tji^'ical  genus  of  PolyachyrideSE. 

p6l-y-acli-y-rid'-e-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
polya-:hyr(uii) ;  Lat.  fetn.  pi.  adj.  sufi".  idece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe 
NassaWacese, 

pol-y-a-cofts'-tic,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  poly-,  and 

tug.  afou5/(c  (q.v.).] 

A.  ^5  adj. :  Capable  of  multiplying  or  in- 
creasing sound. 

B,  Assubst.:  An  instrument  for  multiplying 
or  increasing  sound. 

p6l-y-a-cous-tiC8,  s.  [Poly acoustic]  The 
art  of  multiplying  or  increasing  sound. 

p6l-y-ac'-tis,  s.   [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  oktis 

((tkiis)  =a  ray.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungals, 
sub-order  Slucedines.  Polyactls  vulgaris  is  a 
common  mould  ou  decaying  plants. 

pol'-y-S-d,  s.  [Gr.  TToXv  (j)o?w)=  many;  suff. 
-flj.] 

Chem. :  An  element  whose  atomicity  is 
greater  than  unity. 

pol'-y-a-delph,  s.    [Polyadelphia.] 
Bot, :  One  of  the  Polyadelphia. 

pol-^-a-del'-plii-a,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
pref.  p-'ly-,  aud  Gr.  oSeA^os  (adelphos)  =  a 
brother.] 

Bot. :  The  eighteenth  class  in  Linnaeus's 
artificial  system.  Many  stamens,  in  more  than 
two  bundles.  From  the  ditficulty  of  asct-r- 
taining  this  fact,  the  class  was  suppresstui  by 
some  Linnaean  botanists.  Orders,  Decandria 
and  Polyaudria. 

pol-'y-a-del'-plii-aii,  *p5l-^-a-der- 

phouSy  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  pohiaddph(ia) ;  -ian, 
•ous.] 

Bot. :  Combined  into  several  masses,  or  as- 
semblages ;  having  the  stamens  arranged  in 
more  than  two  bundles. 

pol-y-a-delph'-ite, «.  fGr.  iroXvaScA^^o? 
(polyrtdclphos)  =  with  many  brothers ;  auft 
'it€  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  brown  ish -yellow  variety  of  Garnet 
(q.v.),  containing  much  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
protoxide  of  manganese,  and  lime.  The  original 
was  massive.    Found  at  Franklin,  Sussex  Co., 


New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     It  is  included  by  DaU 
in  his  group  of  manganese  lin^e-iroQ  gameta. 

pol-y-BB'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  iTo\vaino%  (poluaimos) 
=  full  of  blood' :  Gr.  troAi;  (polu)  =  much,  and 
alfia  (haima)  =  blood.]    [HYPERiajLA.] 

pol-y-al'-tlii-a,  5.  [Gr.  noXvaXBi^^ipolualthes) 
=  curing  many  diseases  :  no^u  (j)olu)  =much, 
and  aXQiti  (att/ifl)  =  to  heal.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonaces,  tribe  Xylopete. 
The  wood  of  Polyaltkiacerasoides,  a  large  ei'er^ 
green  tree  in  India  and  Burmali,  is  prized  Id 
Bombay  for  carpentry  and  boat-building. 
(Manson.)  The  inner  Iiark  of  P.  longifolia  is 
said  to  furnish  a  good  fibre. 

p6l-y-an'-dri-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fh)m 
Gr.  TFoAi/arfipia  (poluandria)  =  populousness : 
TToAu  (polu)  =  much,  and  avijp  (ancrX  genit. 
dfSpos  (andros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot. :  The  fourteenth  class  In  Linnaeus'a 
artificial  system.  Etymologically  meaning 
simply  that  there  are  many  stamens,  yet  he 
limited  it  to  those  which  had  those  stamena 
hypog>'nous  and  free.  Orders,  Monogyuia,  Di- 
trigynia,  Peutagynia,  and  Polygynia. 

pol-y-Sn'-dri-an,  a.  &  5.    [Mod.  Lat.  po2y- 
andr(ia);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ian.] 
Botany: 

A,  As  adj.  :  Polyandrous  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst. :  One  of  the  PolyandrU. 

pol'-j^-in-dric,  a.  [Eng.  polyaiidriy) ;  -icj 
Characterized  by,  or  relating  to,  polyandry; 
practising  polyandry. 

"  Polyaruiric  societies,  producing  fewer  memben 
available  for  otTeoce  and  defem-e,  naturally  gave  wa7 
before  Bocieties  baring  family  arrangements  mors 
favourable  to  Increase." — Spencer:  Hociology  (ed.  18&S), 

p6r-3?-ail-drist,  s.  [Eng.  polyaridiiy) ;  'isL\ 
One  who  practises  polyandry. 

"Phrenological  description  of  PolyandrUtt.'—Mwr^ 
ihali  :  Phrenologist  among  the  Todat.  p.  223. 

pol-y-^'-droiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  polyandr(ia); 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

1.  Bot. :  Having  more  stamens  than  twenty 
inserted  in  the  rece]itacle. 

2.  Anthrop. :  Polyandric  (q.v.). 

"Our  British  forefathers,  who  are  known  to  bava 
been  polyandrout."— Marshall :  Purettol'-gist  among 
the  Todat,  p.  222. 

pol-y-an-dry, s.    [Polvandria.] 

Anthrop. :  The  marriage  of  one  woman  to 
several  men  at  once.  Spencer  (Sociology  (ed. 
1SS5),  i.  645)  traces  several  forms  of  it.  He 
considers  each  furni  an  advance  on  its  pre- 
decessor: (1)  one  wife  has  several  unrelated 
husbands,  and  each  of  the  Imshands  has  other 
unrelated  wives;  (2)  the  uurelated  liusbanda 
have  but  one  wife ;  (3)  the  husbands  are  re- 
lated;  (4)  the  hXMbands  are  brothers.  The 
custom  is  still  widely  spread  in  the  East, 
Ceesar  (de  Bell.  Gall.,  v.  xiv.)  found  it  in 
Britain  on  his  arrival.  Tacitus  (Germ.,  xx.) 
has  been  cited  as  an  authority  that  the  ancieut 
Germans  practised  polyandry,  but  Lubbock 
(Orig.  Civil.,  1SS2,  p.  139)  does  not  consider 
the  passage  conclusive.  M'Lennau  (Prim, 
Mar.,  p.  ISO)  gives  a  long  list  of  tribes  which 
he  regards  as  polyandrous. 

"The  revolting  practice  of  polyandry  prevail! 
throughout  the  interior  of  Ceylou.  cuiedy  Hmoue  tb« 
wealltiier  classes."— r^-nncHr.-  Ceylon  (ed.  1859),  l£  iU. 

*  pol'-y-anth,  s.    [Polyanthds.] 
Bot. :  A  Polyanthus  (q.v.). 

pol-y-an'-thej,  s.    [Polianthes.] 

pdl-y-an'-tbus,  $.  [Pref.  p>jly-,  and  Gr.  ai^ot 
(anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

H<yrt. :  A  varit;ty  of  the  Oxlip  Primrose, 
Primula  elatior.  Flowers  in  clusters,  brownish 
red  in  colour.    A  favourite  garden  plant. 

polyanthus-narcissus,  s. 

Bort. :  Narcissus  Tazzetta. 

* pol'-y-arch-ist,  s.  [Eng.  polyarch(y):  -ist.) 
One  who  advocates  or  supports  the  system  of 
polyarchy. 

"  Plato  was  no  polyarchlst,  hot  a  monarchi&t." — dtdf 
vonh :  Jnteli.  System,  p.  403. 

*p6l'-y-ar-cliy,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
apxn  (archt)  =  rule,  government.]  Govern- 
ment by  many,  either  of  a  cUiss,  as  aristo- 
cracy, or  of  the  many,  as  democracy. 

"He  absolutely  denied  .  .  .  a po^iiarcAy  or  mundane 
ari£tocracy-"— CuJwortA  :  Intelf.  Sj/ttenK  p.  «L 


f&te,  fEt,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pSt* 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


polyargite— poly  cotyledon 
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pdl-y-ar-gite,  s.  [Pref.  jwly-:  Gr.  dpyos 
(aiyus)  =  sparkling,  and  suff.  -iU  (Miii.).'} 

Min.  :  A  uiineral  occurriug  in  lamellar 
masses  at  Tunaberg,  Sweden.  HardDess,  4  ; 
sp.  gr.  2'7G8.  Supjmsed  to  be  an  alterud 
anorthite  (q.v,).  The  analyses  appear  to 
justify  ita  reference  to  the  Tinite  gruup  of 
pseudomorplis,  where  Dana  places  it. 

pjJl-^-ar'-gyr-ito,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
aTffyrite(q.v,).} 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Sandberger  to  an 
Isometric  mineral  found  at  Wolfach,  Baden. 
Hardness,  2*5 ;  sp.  gr.  G-974  ;  lustre,  metallic  ; 
colour  and  streak,  black  to  blackish-gray; 
malleable.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  14*47  ;  anti- 
mony, 7-37  ;  silver,  78-16  =  100. 

pol-y-ar'-thrtis,  s.  fPref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
dp9pov  (arthron)  —  a  limb.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Hyda- 
tinea.  It  has  a  single  eye  on  the  neck,  six 
pinniform  processes  on  each  side  of  the  body ; 
foot  wanting. 

pol-y-a-tom'-io,  a.  [Pret  poly-,  and  Eng. 
atomic  (q.v.).J 

Chan.:  A  term  applied  to  elements  which 
contain  more  than  one  atom  in  their  mole- 
cules. 

pol^-au-toff'-ra-ph^,  s.     [Pref.  pohj-,  and 

En^'.  atit'ujriifhy  ((\.\.).']  The  act  or  process 
of  inultii'iyiny  copies  of  one's  own  handwrit- 
ing or  of  manuscripts,  by  printing  f^om  stone. 
It  is  a  kind  of  lithograpliy. 

p5l-y-bas'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  taste 
(q.v.).] 

C/itm. ;  A  term  applied  to  acids  in  which 
two  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  dis- 
placed by  met.ils  when  presented  to  them  in 
the  form  of  hydrates. 

poiyba'-site,  s.  (Pref.  p«)iy-;  Gr.  pa<7i« 
(/«isi.s)  =  a  base,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger. 
polyfi-isit.  ] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  tabular 
or  short  prisms,  also  massive.  Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic.  Hardness,  2  to  3 ;  sp. 
gr.  fi"214  ;  lustre,  metilUc  ;  colour,  iron-black, 
in  thin  fragments  cherry-red;  streak,  black. 
Compos.  :  a  sulj'harsen-antiinonite  of  silver 
and  Copper,  the  arsenic  and  antimony  varying 
in  amount.     Found  in  many  silver  mines. 

p6  lyb'-i-a,  s.  [Fern,  of  Gr.  iroXvPio^  (polu- 
bi'if.)  =  with  much  life  or  vigour:  woAu  (polu) 
=  much,  and  ^lOs  (bios)  —  life.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Vespidae.  Several 
species  exist  in  South  America. 

p6  lyb'-i-US,  s.      [Gr.    T^o^l;^to?  (poluhios).2 

[i'oLVBiA.J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rrachyourous  Crust-;i- 
ceans,  family  Portunida*.  l'ol}ihi)Ki  hensloieii, 
the  Nipper-crab,  about  two  incites  long,  is 
found  in  the  English  Channel  far  from  land. 

p6  lyb-o-ri'-ncB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  I.at.  polybor- 
(u.-.);  Lat.  tem.  \>\.  ad.(.  sutT.  -uta'.J 

Ornith.  :  Caracaras ;  a  8ub-f;imily  of  Fal- 
conida;,  with  two  genera,  Polyborus  and 
Ibycter.  Sharpe  adds  also  Bcrpentarius 
and  Carlama.  The  two  outer  toes  are  joined 
to  the  middle  toe  by  a  membrnne, 

po-lyb-o-roi'-de^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  polybor(u8), 
ami  Gr.  «T6o?  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Accipitrinic,  with  two 
species  from  Africa  and  >I:i'l;(j::ise;ir.  J'oly- 
horvidea  typicus  is  the  Banded  Gymnogenc. 

p6  l^b'  or-tis,  s.  [Gr.  no\vp6poi  (poluhoros) 
=  much  devouring.] 

Ornith.:  Caracara ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  Polyborinse  (q.v.),  with  two  species  rang- 
ing over  South  America,  and  to  CuHfoniia  and 
Florida.  Tlie  beak  is  compressed  above, 
lower  mandible  entire  and  obtuse;  cere  large 
and  covered  with  hairs ;  cheeks  and  tliroat 
n^iked  ;  crop  woolly. 

p6l-y-car'-po-£e,  «.  pi     [Mnd.    Lat  iKily- 
car}>(ou);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -ew.] 
Dot, :  A  tribe  of  Caryo]'Iiyllacefc 

p6l-j?-caP-p5l'-lar-3^,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Lu^.  CLirpdlary  (q.v.).  | 

hot.  (Of  a  pistil):  Having  more  than  three 
cariHd.s. 

p8l  jr-car'-pic,  a.    [Polvcahpous.] 


poX-y-car'-pdn,  s,  [Neut.  of  Gr.  TroA^Kapwos 
(poiukaTyos)  =  rich  in  fruit,  fruitful :  Gr.  noKv 
=  much,  and  Gr.  Kapn6%  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Hot.  :  AU-seed ;  a  genus  of  lUecebraceaj 
(Lindley),  (if  Caryophylleie  (Sir  Joseph  IIi>oker). 
Annualherbs,  withwhorled  leavesand  scarious 
stipules;  sepals  tive-keeled;  petals  Qve,  small; 
stamens  three  to  five  ;  style  short,  trifid  ;  cap- 
sule three-valved,  with  many  seeds.  Known 
species  six.  One,  I'ulycarjxtn  tetraphyUum,  a 
small  prostrate  plant,  is  found  in  sandy  and 
waste  places  in  the  south  of  England. 

pol-y-car'-pous,   t  pol-y-car'-pic,  a, 

[POLVCABPON.] 

Botany: 

1.  Having  many  distinct  carpels  or  fruits  in 
each  flower. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  bearing  fWiit  many 
times  without  perishing.  Called  also  Sychno- 
carpous. 

pol-y-yen'-tri-dae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  poly- 
centr(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii,  with 
two  geuera,  Polyccntrus  and  Monocirrhus, 
from  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  tropical  America. 
Body  compressed,  deeji,  and  scaly  ;  no  lateral 
line  ;  dorsal  and  anal  long,  with  numerous 
well-developed  spines  ;  teeth  feeble  ;  pseudo- 
branchise  hidden. 

pol-y-5en'-trus,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
KfvTpof  (kentron)  =  a  point,  a  prickle.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Polycentridie 
(q.v.).  containing  one  or  two  species  of  small 
insectivorous  fishes. 

*  pol-y-cepb'-al-ist,  s.   [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 

»f€'fiaA>7  (kepkalc)  =  a  head.]  One  who  has  many 
heads  or  rulers. 

"  PotjicepffiliMtt  burdened  with  many  heada."— tfnu- 
d«n  :  Tear*  of  the  Church,  p.  641. 

pol-Jr-^eph'-al-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  iro\vK(^aXos 
(polakfphalos)  =  many-headed.]    [Polycepb- 

ALIST.] 

Bot. :  Having  many  heads.  Applied  to 
plants  having  a  great  number  of  capitules ; 
to  fruits  coming  from  ovaries  which  ha\e 
many  organic  tops,  as  of  Abutilon  ;  to  mush- 
rooms, the  ramous  stipes  of  which  bear  many 
pilei,  as  in  Agariais  jwlyrphalus  ;  and  to  the 
ramous  liairs,  the  branches  of  which  termi- 
nate each  by  a  smaller  head,  as  in  Croton  %t€iU- 
cillatum, 

p6-ly9'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  voKvKtpto^  (poluk^os)  = 
many-liorned :  noKv  (polu)  =■  many,  and 
K«'pas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Zool:  Agenus  of  Doridrc  (q.v.),  from  Nor- 
way, Britain,  and  tlie  Red  Sea,  within  tide- 
marks,  and  in  deep  water  on  corallines.  The 
spawn  is  strap-sh:tped,  and  coiled  on  stones, 
in  July  and  August. 

pol-y-chae'-ta,  s.  pi.  (Gr.  noAvxair*)?  (polu- 
chaites)  =  witfi  much  hair:  Gr.  ttoAu?  (polus) 
=  much,  and  xotrrj  (rhaitiJ)  =  hair.] 

Zool :  An  order  of  Annelitls,  sub-class  Chffi- 
topoda.  II  includes  the  Tubi('ola  and  Errautia. 

•  pol  y-choe  -ran  j?-,  •  pol-y-col-ran-le, 

8.  [Gr.  iroXuKotparirj  (polnhnroni-),  from 
TToAudOc'pai'os  (pulitkoiranos)  =  wide-ruling: 
iroAii?  (7»o?w«)=  many,  and  Koipavoi;  (koiranos) 
=  a  ruler.]  A  government  of  many  chiefs  or 
princes, 

"Tlic  world  wnuld  Iw  a  polj/eharantf  or  ariatocrocy 
of  Goda."—Cudworfh  ■  /nfrll.  Sj/ilem,  p.  111. 

pol'-y -chord,  a.  &  ».     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
c;,on/(q.v.).J 
Music : 

A,  AsadJ.:  Having  many  chords  or  strings. 

B,  As  suhstoniivp : 

1,  An  Instrument  with  ten  strings,  rosom* 
bliiig  the  double  bass  without  a  ucck. 

2.  An  nctavc-(S'Upler. 

pSl-^-chor'-X-Sn,  .'.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
Xi^piop  (chorion)  =  place  (':■).  J 

Hot. :  A  ptdycarpous  fruit,  like  that  of  Ra- 
nuricnlus. 

"p6l-J^-chr68t,   «.     [Prpf.  pofv,   and   Or. 

X;>»iffT<k  (c/m.-i/'i^)  =  good  ;  Fr.  jiohfrhrfste.] 

I'harm. ;  A  term  formerly  opplird  to  several 
medicines  on  account  of  the  nuniernUK  virtues 
they  were  suppuHcd  to  possess.     (Cooley.) 

*  poly ohroBt  salt. ». 

Clirm.  :  .sVi/  /Kifi/cAn-WiM,  potAssle  siilpliato. 


p61  y-chro -i-lite,  s.  tPref.  poly-:  Gr.  xp"** 
(L7i/ya)  =  colour,  and  At^os  (/ii/M>i)=  stone ; 
Ger.  polychroHith.} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pinite  (q.v.),  found  in 
six-sided  prisms  without  cleavage ;  pseudo- 
morplious.  Hardness,  3  to  3'5  ;  lustre,  greasy  : 
colour,  hlvie,  green,  brown,  brick-red.  Found 
at  Krageroe,  Norway,  in  gneiss. 

pdl'-^-chro-i^m,  «.    [Pref.  poly;  and  xi>«*f 
(chrOs)—  colour.] 
Crystallog. :  The  same  as  Fleochroism. 

pol-J^-Chro'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr.  XP^ 
(c}troa)=  a  colour,  and  Eng.  suff.  -Ue.]    [Saf- 

FRANIN.] 

pdl'y-chro-m&f-ic  cu  fPref,  poly-,  and 
Eng.  chromtitic  (q.v.).]  Exhibiting  a  variety 
of  colours  ;  coloured  with  various  tints. 

polychromatic-acid,  s.  [Polychromio- 

ACID.] 

pol'-y-chrome,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr, 
Xpwfio  (ffirOma)  =  colour.] 

A.  .4s  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  variety  of  colours ;  work 
executed  in  several  colours  ;  a  picture  executed 
in  various  colours.  Anciently  applied  to  a 
stitue  coloured  to  imitate  nature. 

"This  Buddcn  tnuiBfoniiatiou  Into  the  tualms  of 
dft7j;ling  }olychromf.~— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  T,  IWS* 
n.  Technically: 
i.  €hem.  :  [.Esculin]. 
3.  Min. :  The  same  as  PvROMORPHrrE(q.v.X 

B.  As  adj.:  Havingseveralormany  colours; 
exhibiting  a  variety  of  colours;  executed  in 
polychrome. 

polychrome-printing,  *.    The  art  of 

printing  in  one  or  more  colours  at  once. 

p6l-y-Chr6m'-XO,  a,  [Eng.  polychrom(e) ;  -icX 
The  same  as  Polvchkowatic  (q.v.). 

polychromic-acid,  polychromatlo- 
acld,  s.    [Aloktic-acid.] 

p6l'-y-chrd-my,  s.  [PoLvcnROME.]  Tlie  art 
uf  colouring  statuary  to  imitate  nature,  or 
particular  buildings,  in  harmonious,  prismatic, 
or  com)iouud  tints.  IJoth  arts  were  practised 
by  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
earliest  Greek  statues  show  traces  ofcob)ur, 
and  their  public  buildings  and  temples  were 
richly  decorated  with  colour.  The  object  of 
polychromy  ts  to  heighten  the  effect  of  archi- 
tectural decoration.  Many  beautiful  examjdes 
still  exist  in  our  cathedrals  and  some  parish 
churches. 

"  p6l-S''-chrd'-m-ous,  a.  (Pref.  poly-,  and 
(•I.  ,\p6i-oy  (chrunos)  —  time.]  Endiuing 
through  a  long  lime  ;  chronic. 

p6l-y-cla'-d3?,  s.    [Pref.  poly',  and  Gr.  K\a&ot 

(Uados)  —  a  young  shoot.) 
Bat.:  Plica  (q.v.). 

p5l-5^-cli'-n&m,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
icAu'T  (klini)=ii  couch.] 

Zool:  A  genus  of  Botryllidoc  (q.v.),  with 
seven  species,  fVom  Britain,  India,  the  Red 
Sea,  &c.  Coveringgelatinoua  or  cartilaginous, 
v.^riable  in  firm,  groups  of  individuals  ten  to 
160,  at  unequal  distances. 

p6l-3?-<pOO'-li-a,  s.   [Pref.  ;w?.v-,  and  Gr.  KoiKla 

(loilia)  =  the  belly ;  koiAo?  (toi/os)  =  hollow.) 
Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family 
Stauridaj.     From  the  Permian. 

pol-^-o6n'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  conie 
(q.v.).J  Pertaining  to,  or  based  uixm,  many 
cones. 

polyoonic-projootion.  s.  A  projection 
or  d>'VcIo]>meiil  of  ilie  cjirlli's  surface,  or  of 
a  portion  uf  it,  which  supposes  each  parallel 
of  latiltule  to  be  represented  on  a  plane  by  thd 
deviloiuiient  of  a  cone  having  the  p;irallol 
for  it3  base,  and  Its  vertex  in  the  point  whcro 
a  tangent  at  the  jiarallel  intersecls  the  earth's 
axis.  This  projection  dillcrs  fmm  the  conic 
in  supposing  a  ililfeivntcono  for  each  panillel, 
while  the  latter  asfiumes  but  one  couu  for  Ilia 
whnle  map.     (it'rt'itrr.) 

p5l~i^-o5t  ^I'O'-ddn,  «.  [Pref.  p>ly-,  and 
ICtig.  cotyledon  (q.v.).J 

ItoU :  A  plant  wiUi  more  tlian  two  culylo- 
dons.    tPoi,v<t>Tvi.i:iKtN(iu«.) 


boil,  bo^ ;  p<^t,  J6wl ;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  fhin.  bonph ;  go,  Kom ;  thin,  this :  &in,  a^  ;  oxpoot,  ^cnophon,  c^^st.    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  8han«    -tlon,  -sion  -  sh&n ;  -(Ion,  -^ion  ^  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -dlo,  <S:c.  ~  bol,  dpL 
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polycotyledonous— polygen 


pol-y-cot-yl-e-dou-oiis,  a.    [Pref.  poly-, 

and  Eiig.  cotiiledonous  {(i.v.).'} 

Bot. :  Having  more  than  two  cotyledons. 
Examples,  the  Coniferie,  the  Bnngineous 
genus  Amsinckia,  and  the  Cruciferous  one 
Lepidium. 

pol-y-c6t-yl-«'-d6a-^,  «.  [Eug.  i^olycoty- 
ledoti;  -y.] 

Bot. :  Accidental  increase  in  the  number  of 
cotyledons. 

* p6l-yc'-ra-95^,  s.  [Gr.  iroAvs(po?Hs)  =  many, 
and  KpaTfJ  {krateo)  =  to  rule.]  Government 
by  many ;  polyarchy. 

p6l'-y-crase»  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  (tpao-ts 
{krasis)  =  a  mixture  ;  Ger.  polykras.] 

Mill. :  An  oilhorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  crystals  in  the  gmnite  of  the  island  of 
Hitteibe,  Norway,  associated  with  gadolinite, 
orthite.  &c.  Hardness,  5*6  ;  sp.  gr.  509  to 
6*12 ;  lustre,  on  fresh  fractures  very  bright ; 
colonr,  black ;  streak,  brown ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal.  Compos.  :  according  to  Bammels- 
berg.  a  titanate  with  a  niobate  of  yttria,  erbia, 
the  sesquioxides  of  cerium,  uranium,  and  iron. 
The  crvstnllized  pnlycrase  contained  4*17  per 
cent,  of  tantalic  acid. 

p6l-y-cr6t'-ic,  a.  [Pref  pohj-,  and  Gr.  KpcSros 
{krotns)  =  a  sound  produced  by  striking.] 

Physiol.  (0/  the  puhe):  Having  a  primary 
and  two  secondary  crests  in  the  pulse  wave. 

pol-3^-93^s-ti'-na,  p6l-y-9is-ti'-iia,  s.  pi. 

[Fiei.  poly-, andGr .  Kv<TJi<;  (fcusfi  5)=  a  bladder.] 

1.  ZooL:  Asub-orderofRadiolaria,  placed  by 
■Wallich  in  his  Herpnemata.  They  are  low 
In  the  scale  of  Radiolaria.  They  have  a 
Biliceonsskeleton,  generally  globular,  variously 
trellised,  and  composed  of  two  or  three  basket 
balls,  supported  or  separated  by  few  or  many 
radiating  spicules  commencing  from  a  cential 
base  or  omphalostyle.  In  life  fho  skeleton  is 
enveloped  in  a  delicate  filmy  investment  of 
sarcode,  with  abundant  sarcoblasts  or  ovules. 
The  Pulycystina  are  microscopic,  and  marine. 

2.  Palcront. :  From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
ward. Various  tertiary  deposits,  esperially 
Barbadoes  earth,  contain  their  flinty  sheila 
abundantly. 

p6l-y-9ys'-tine,  p6l-Sr-cis'-tme,  a.  [Polt- 
CYSTINA.]  Any  individual  of  the  Pulycystina 
(q.v.). 

pol-j^-dic'-t^l-Tsm,  5.  [Pref.  poly.,  and  Gr. 
SaK-nrXo^  (daJdulos)  =  a  finjrer.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  having  many  fingers.  (Darwin: 
Descent  of  Han,  p.  37.) 

pol-y-de^'-mid-aft,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poly- 
d(sm{ns) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Millepedes  (Chilognatha), 
having  the  body  flattened  like  the  Scolopen- 
di  id;c,  and  soft.  The  insertion  of  the  limbs  is 
separated  by  a  distinct  sternal  piece.  Gener- 
ally there  are  about  twenty  segments  of  the 
body,  and  no  eyes.   Found  chiefly  under  bark. 

pol-y-de^'-mus,  s.     [Gr.  iroKi'Sea-fxa^  (polu- 

dtsiiws)  =  fastened  with  many  bonds :  ttoA.'? 

(polus)=  many,  and  5eo-juo5  {desmos)  =  a  bond.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Polydesmidse 

(q.v.).    Polydesmus  complanatus  is  British. 

p6l-y-dip'-si-a,  s.     [Gr.  iro\v8(\pio^  (polu- 
dipsios)  =  very  thirsty  :  ttoXv^  {poliis)  =  much, 
and  6i\pa  (dipsa)  =  tliirst.] 
Pathol.:  Insatiable  thirst. 

pol-y-dym'-ite,  ».  fPref.  ;>o?j/-,  and  Gr. 
iiivfjios  (tZidumos)  =  twofold,  twain.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  found  in  octa- 
hedrons, frequently  twinned  polysyntheti- 
cally,  and  also  massive.  Hardness,  4"5 ;  sp. 
gr.  4'808  to  4'81(i ;  lustre,  brilliant  metallic  ; 
colour,  light-gray.  Compos. :  sulphur,  41  •09  ; 
nickel,  54-30;  cobalt,  0*63;  iron,  3-98  =  100. 
The  calculated  formula  is  Ni4S5,  which  re- 
quires, CJlphur,  40-55;  nickel,  59-45  =  100. 
Found  at  Griinau,  in  Westphalia. 

pol-y-e'-drio»  p6l-y-e'-dr6n,  &c.    [Poly- 

nEDRIC,    POL^TIEDRON,  &C.1 

pol-3^-em'-bry-o-nate,    pol-y-em-bry- 

6n'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  embryonate, 
embryonic] 

Bot.:  Consisting  of,  or  having,  many  em- 
bryos. 


pol-y-em'-bry-on-y,  «.  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr. 
ifji^vov  {embruon)  =  an  embryo,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -y.] 

Bot.  :  The  development  within  the  testa  of 
the  seed  of  more  than  one  embryo.  It  occurs 
not  unfrequently  in  the  orange  and  the  hazel 
nut,  and  is  very  common  in  the  Conifers,  the 
Cycadacese,  the  onion,  and  the  mistletoe. 

p6l-y-er'-gus,  s.  [Gr.  iroXu'cp7os  (poluergos) 
=  hard-working:  ito\v  (jioZit)  =  much,  and 
fpyov  {ergon)  =  work.] 

Entonu  :  A  genus  of  Formicidse,  containing 
the  Amazon-ant  (q.v.), 

pol-j^-e-then'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  poly- ;  Eng. 
c(lii-n(e),  and  sufl'.  -ic]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining ethene  oxide. 

polyethenic-alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chrm.. :  Polyethylenic-alcohols.  Bodies  which 
cont.un  two  or  more  atoms  of  ethene  oxide 
combined  with  one  molecule  of  water,  as  di- 

ethenic  alcohol  =  q'^^q  f  HjO.      They   are 

obtained  by  heating  ethene  oxide  with  water 

or  glycol  in  sealed 

tubes. 


poi  -  y  -  foil,   s. 

[Pref.  j'oly-,  and 
Lat.  folium  =  a 
leaf.] 

Arch. :  An  or- 
nament formed 
by  a  moulding 
disposed  in  a 
nuniber  of  seg- 
ments of  circles. 


POLYFOIL. 


po-lyg'-gi-la,  «. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr.  no* 

\vya\ov  (polugalon)  —  milkwort.  Named  from 
its  reputed  effects  on  cattle  feeding  upon  it.] 
Bot. :  Milkwort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Poly- 
galacese  (q.v.).  Flowers  irregular.  Two  inner 
sepals,  wing-shaped  and  pelaloid ;  stamens 
combined  by  their  claws  with  the  filaments, 
the  lower  one  keeled.  Ovarj'  two-relied,  two- 
seeded,  seeds  downy,  crested  at  the  hilum. 
Known  epecies  200,  from  temperate  and 
tropical  cuuutries.  Polygala  senega  is  an  im- 
portant fipecies  uf  the  United  States,  with  erect 
simple  tufted  stems,  abont  one  foot  high,  and 
terminal  racemes  of  small  white  flowers. 
The  root,  which  is  woody  and  contorted, 
ah'.iut  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  is  the  famous 
Snake  Root,  Senega  or  Senaka  Root  of  this 
countrj-,  once  considered  a  cure  for  snake  bites, 
but  really  ix)sses8ing  valuable  medicinal  prop- 
erties. It  is  stimulating,  diureclic,  aud  in 
large  dosea  emetic  aud  purgative,  aud  is  used 
in  ca^rrhs,  rheumatisms,  low  fevers,  &c.  It  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  used  by  the  Indians 
as  a  cure  fur  suake  bites.  An  infusou  of  P. 
itihella,  another  native  of  the  United  States, 
is  very  bitter,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant, and  in  larger  doses  aa  a  diaphoretic.  P. 
ChamfFlnixus  from  Europe,  P.  sanguinm  and 
P. purpurea  trora  North  America,  P.  panicidata 
from  the  West  Indies,  P.  serpentaria  from  the 
Cape,  and  P.  crotalarioides  from  the  Himalayas, 
are  emetic,  purgative,  and  diurectic.  P. 
Poayn  from  Brazil,  P.  glandulosa,  and  P. 
scoparia  from  Mexico,  are  emetic.  P.  thesioides, 
from  Chili,  is  diuretic.  P.  tiru:toria,  from 
Arabia,  is  there  used  in  dyeing,  and  the 
Javanese  P.  vervenosa  is  poisonous. 

po-lyg'a-la'-9e-0e,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  poly- 
gal{a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  are^r.] 

Bot:  Milkworts;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,3lli;inreSapindales.  Shrubs  or  herbs, 
sometimes  twining.  Leaves  simple,  exstipu- 
late.  Flowers  generally  racemose,  pedicels 
with  three  bracts  ;  si?pals  five,  vei-y  irregular, 
three  exterior  and  two  (the  wings)  interior,  the 
latter  usually  petaloid.  Petals  three  or  five, 
one,  the  keel,  larger ;  stamens  eight  or  four, 
usually  combined  in  a  tube,  split  on  one  side. 
Ovary  superior,  compressed,  two-  or  three- 
celh'd,  with  one,  rarely  two  ovules  in  each. 
Style  one,  stigma  simple.  Fruit  fleshy,  coria- 
ceous or  drupaceous,  winged  or  apterous, 
with  pendulous  seeds.  Distribution  world- 
wide ;  known  genera  19,  species  496  (Lindley); 
genera  15,  species  400  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker). 

po-l3^g'-a-lin,  8.     [Mod.  Lat.  polygaU^a);  -in 
(Chtm.).']    [.Se.veoin.] 

pol'-y-gam,  s.    [PoLvr,.tMiA.l 

Bot.  :  Any  plant  belonging  to  the  Linujean 
class  Polygamia. 


pol-y-gam'-a-rin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  polyg(ala); 
Lat.  amaT(a),  and  -in  (Chem.).'} 

Ckem. :  A  name  apidied  to  the  bitter,  crys- 
talline substance  which  remains  when  the 
alcoholic  cxti-act  of  Polygala  amara  is  treated 
with  ether. 

pol-y-ga'-mi-a,  s.  pi    [Poltoamy.] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-third  class  in  Linnaeus'a 
artificial  arrangement.  It  contained  plants 
having  male  and  hermaphrodite,  or  female  and 
he nn aphrodite,  or  male,  female,  and  her- 
maphrodite flowers  all  together  on  the  same 
plant.     Orders,  Monoecia  and  Dicecia. 

pol-y-ga'-mi-an,  a.  &  s.    [Poltoamia-] 

Bota  iiy : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
class  Polygamia. 

B,  As  subst. :  Any  plant  belonging  to  the 
class  Polygamia. 

*  pol-^-gam'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  poly- 
gam(y);  -ical ;  -ly.]  In  a  polygamous  manner, 
or  with  a  tendency  towards  polygamy. 


p6-l3rg'-a^mist,  s.  [Eng.  polygam(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  practises  polygamy ;  a  supporter 
or  advocate  of  polygamy. 

"David  ...  80  great  a  polt/gamitt.' — UaviTtiond: 
Workt.  L  692. 

*  po-lyg'-a-mize,  v.i.  [Eng.  polygam(y); 
•i:e.\     To  practise  polygamy. 

"O  liutfull  Boule.  first  to  polygamizf." 

Sglvetter:  Handy  Craftt.  69i 

po-lyg'-a-moiis,  a.    [Eng.  polygam(y);  -ou*.] 
I.  Ordinary  I jxnguage  : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  polygamy;  pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  polygamy. 

2.  Practising  or  supporting  polygamy ; 
having  a  plurality  of  wive», 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Belonging  to  or  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  class  Polygamia  (q.v.X 

2.  ZooL  :  Very  many  mammals  are  polyga- 
mous, and  Linnaeus  (Syst.  Naturos,  ed.  10th, 
i.  15)  notes  that  the  seals  keep  up  a  kind  of 
harem  ("  gyuEEf^eum  ex  plurimis  feminis  sibi 
associatis  ").  Nearly  all  the  GalliuBe  are  po- 
lygamous. The  domestic  cock  is  a  well- 
known  example. 

po-l^g'-a-my,  *  po-lyg-a-mie,  «.    (Pr. 

polyjiunie,  from  Lat.  polygamia,  from  Gr. 
jToAy-yafita  (polugamia)  1  Gr.  iroAuy  (polus)  = 
many,  and  ydfio^  (garnos)  =  a  marriage.] 

A  nthrop:  The  practice  or  condition  of  having 
a  jdurality  of  wives  or  husbands  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  commonly  applied  to  polygyny 
(q.v.),  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  should  include 
polyandry  (q.v.)  as  well.  It  is  forbidden  by 
law  in  all  Christian  countries,  but  exists  in 
America  among  the  Mormons,  who  have  re- 
vived the  polygyny  of  patriarchal  times. 

pol'-y-gar,  s.    [Poligar.] 

•  pol'-y-gar-chy,  s.  [Tormed  from  Gr. 
no\v^(polus)  =  many,  and  ipxij  (arche)  =  rule, 
by  confusion  with  oligardiy.]  Government  by 
many  ;  polyarchy. 

p6l-3^-gas'-tri-an,  a.  &  «.    [PoLyoASTEicA-) 

Ihe  same  as  Polygastric  (q.v.). 

pol-y-gaS'-trfC.  O.  &  S.     [POLVGASTRTCA.I 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  or  appearing  to  have 
many  stomachs ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  Polygastrica  (q.v.). 

*  B.  As  suhst. .  An  animal  having  or  appear- 
ing to  have  many  stomachs. 

*p6l-3^-ga8'-tri'Ca,  s.pl_  [Gr.  voK'''^  (pol%ts) 
■=■  many,  and  ydrr^p  (guster)  =  the  stomach.] 
Zool.:  A  division  of  Ehrenberg's  Infusoiia, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  Infusoria,  except 
that  many  of  its  genera  have  been  transfeired 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  name  Poly- 
gastrica was  given  from  the  erroneous  ideaa 
that  the  food  vacuoles  (q.v.)  were  stomachs. 

pol'-^-gen,  S.      [POLTGESESIS.] 

Chem.  (PI):  A  term  applied  to  those  ele- 
ments which  unite  with  the  mouogens  and 
with  one  another  in  more  than  one  proi  ortion. 
Thus,  one  pari:  of  hydrogen  unites  with  eijrht 
parts  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  and  with  six- 
teen parts  to  form  hydrogen  dioxide. 


f&te,  tat,  fSxe,  amidst,  what,  tkU,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  muter  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  os  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


polygenesis-polylialite 
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pSl-^-gen'-e-siiB,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eiig. 
genrsis  (q.v.).] 

liiol  :  Tlie  doctrine  that  Uvinc  beings  or\-^\- 
nate  not  in  one  but  In  many  cells  or  euibryus. 

p6l-j^-ge-net'-ic,  a.    [PoLvoENEBia.)    Of  or 

belonging  to  poiygenesi8(q.v.X 

pSl-y-gen'-io,  a.  fKnp.,  &c  polygen;  -<c] 
Of  or  bel'-ngiiig  to  polygen. 

polygenlo-elements,  s.  pt   [Poltoen-J 

pit-l^rg'-on-ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  polygen;  -ist.] 

A.  ^«  yifM. :  A  believer  in  polygeny  (q.v.)- 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  connected 
with,  polygeny. 

"  Th«  other  [vlcwj— that  \»  the  polygtnUt—in  that  a 
r.  itaiu  number  ai{immno]  varieties  <ir  Bpadea  .  .  . 
h-tvu  b^D  inOependf  utly  crenteJ  In  dllforsnt  parts  of 
the  wurld.  aud  bav*  p«rpetuat«d  X^«  tllstluctive 
ohriractera  aa  well  Hii  the  ge<^ri»i>hic»I  poaltion  with 
wbiuh  they  w^re  oriKlnftlly  eutlowed."— /*ni/'.  Flower, 
lu  Timet.  ^pL  2,  1S8L 

po-l^g'-en-ous,  o.  (Or.  iroAuyet^c  (pohi^ 
genes),  from  woAv?  (polus)  =  many,  and  yei'o? 
(genos)  =  a  kind  ;  Fr.  polygene.}  Consisting 
of  or  containing  many  kinds. 

po-ljrg'-en-^,  3.    [PoLvoKNOua.l 

Biol  :  The  doctrine  that  the  hnmnn  race 
consists  of  several  apecies,  Laving  different 
origins. 

•  pol-y-glo8'-Bar-^,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Eng.  glossary  (q.v.),]  A  glossary  or  dictionary 
in  several  languages. 

pol'-^-glot,    *  pol -^-glott,  a.  &  «.     [Gr. 

n-oAvyAwTTo?     {potnglottos)  =  many-tongiied  : 
JToAiJ^  (;"'(' '(s)  =  many,  and  yAwtto  (glotta)  =:  a 
tongue;   Fr.  polyglo'tte;    lUil.  poUglotlo;   Up. 
polighto.] 
A-  -fl^  a(^"ec(ire ; 

1.  Containing  or  made  np  of  many  lan- 
guages :  as,  a  polyglot  bible, 

•2.  Speaking  many  or  various  languages. 

••  Dlvliliiig  the  attention  of  tUr\r  jxiluiflr/t  cuetomera 
With  roul«tt«  ia.h]e»."~ti<tUi/  TeU'jraph.  SvpU  17. 1&86. 

B.  Ai  substwUitte : 

*  1.  A  person  able  to  speak  or  understand- 
ing several  languages. 

"  A  potyjlof,  or  good  llngnlat.  may  be  a1»o  termed  a 
UMfull  lejuTitd  man."— //uw««.-  IMttrn,  bk.  ill.,  let.  9. 

2.  A  book  containing  a  text  in  several  Ian- 
zuages;  particularly  a  Bible  containing  the 
Scni'tun-s  in  sevt-ral  languages.  [Compldten- 
■IAS,  Hexaolot,  Hexapi.a.J 

"The  Biblical  appAmtus  haa  been  much  enriched 
by  the  publkrttiou  ot  polygloU." — Archbp.  A'ewcome: 
On  Trans,  ttf  OMa.  p.  289. 

•  pSl-j^-glSt-tous,  a.  [POLVOLOT.]  Speaking 
several  mnguagcs. 

"  The  pali/i/loUoui  trlbee  of  America.'— J^oi  Mulltr. 

pol  ^-gli?9'-cr-Ic,  a.    [Pref.  jK-hj-,  and  Eng, 
glyc«ric.\   Derived  from  or  containing  glycerin. 
polyglycerio-alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Polyglycrins.  C-'iiipounda  formed 
by  the  union  of  tvvi  or  nime  molecules  of 
glyrierin  into  a  single  molecule  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  number  of  water  molecules  less  by 
one  than  the  number  of  glycerin  nudeculcs 
which  comliino  together,  e.g.,  trfglycerin, 
('^3W5>3*^-<H*'*)5.  formed  by  heating  glycerin 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  monochlnrhydrln. 

pOl-j^-gli?9'-cr-ixi9,  5.  pL  (Pret  poly-,  and 
Eng.  glycerin.]    {PoLVOLVCEnic-ALConou.] 

p6l'-y-g6n,  •  pol~y-gono»  ».     [i.at  pohj- 

gonvm^  from  Or.  iTO\vyu>yov  (polugonon)  =  & 
polygon  :  ttoAu?  (polus)  =:  many,  and  yvtvia 
(ffunia)^an  angle  ;  Fr.  jxiLigone.] 

1.  Ccom. ;  A  portion  of  a  plane  bounded  on 
nil  sides  by  n^jre  than  four  limited  straight 
lines.  These  lines  arc  c;il]e<l  sidcjt  of  tlie 
polygon,  and  the  jK»in1s  In  whirh  they  m<'<'t 
are  called  vcrticeH  of  the  polygon.  Polygons 
ore  cla-ssiOed  according  to  the  number  of  tlirjr 
Bidi'S  or  angles.  Polygons  having  nil  tlnir 
aides  e(iuid  am  called  eqnilateml ;  those  liav- 
Ing  all  tlieir  angles  cntial  are  called  etpilnn- 
Ruiar.  polygons  which  ar*^  both  equihitvial 
nml  equiangular  arc  called  regular  iKdygons. 
Si?iiitar  poivi^ons  are  to  one  iinnther  as  the 
squares  of  llieir  homologous  sides. 

2.  Fort.  :  Tlie  exterior  polygon  is  the  figure 
formed  by  lines  connecting  tlie  angles  of  the 
bastion  n»und  the  work.    The  iiitorior  |K>ly- 

fnn  is  the  Hgnre  formed  by  linos  ronnecting 
he  centres  of  the  Instions  all  round. 


polygon  of  forces,  f. 

Mich.  :  A  theorem  stated  as  follows:  "If 
any  nunil-er  of  fr»rc'-S  aeting  upon  a  point  be 
represented  in  magnitude  and  <lirection  by  the 
sides  of  s  p-dygon  taken  in  order,  they  will  be 
in  equilibrium, '  or.  "any  side  of  a  polygon, 
taken  in  reverec  order,  will  represent  the 
n)agnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of 
any  number  of  forces  acting  upon  a  point, 
when  these  forces  are repre.se nle<i  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  the  remaining  sides  of  the 
polygon  taken  in  direct  order." 

p6l-y-g6-na'-9e-sB,  t  pdl-Sr-go'-ne-se, 

i.  pi.     ILat.  polygou\um);  Lat.  ftiu,   pi.  a».lj. 
sutr.  -a«(c.  -ea.] 

Hot. :  Buckwheats;  anorderof  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  sUiance  Silenales.  Herbs,  rarely 
siirubs.  Leaves  alternate,  with  stipules  co- 
hering round  tJio  stem.  [Ochiu;a.]  Flowers 
oft*in  in  racemes.  Calyx  often  coloured. 
0\'ary  generally  formed  by  the  adhesion  of 
three  carpels,  one-celled ;  ovule  one,  erect. 
Styles  or  stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels. 
Nut  usually  triangular ;  embryo  inverted. 
Tribes:  Eriogoneie,  Polygoneae,  Triplareie,  and 
Brunniche«.  Distribution,  world  wide.  Known 
genera  29,  species  490.    (Lindley.) 

pd-lyg'-on-al,  a.  [En^.  polygon :  -al.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  polygvjn  ;  having  many  angles. 

polygonal-nambers,  s.  pi.  [Tiovrate- 

NUMBKR8.] 

pol-JT-gd-na'-tum,  s.  [Pret  poly-,  and  Gr. 
yoinj  (gimu),  genit.  -yoi-aTO?  (go7iatos)=  &  knee. 
Named  from  the  angled  stems,  Cf.  also  l^t. 
pobjgonaton  ;  Gr.  noAuyoi'aToi'  {poliigonaton)  = 
knot-grass.] 

Bot.  :  Solomon's-seal ;  a  genus  of  Aspara- 
gfncJB  or  Asparageae.  Stem  leafy ;  perianth 
tubniar,  six-cleft,  scarcely  deciduous ;  stamens 
distinct;  stigmaone.  Flowers  perfect, joiuted 
with  the  pistil.  Known  species  about  tweiity, 
fr'>m  both  bi-mispberea.  In  the  United  .States 
is  a  species  of  unusual  sizi-,  I',  gignnteuni,  2  to  7 
feet  high.  Thero  is  also  a  smaller  species, 
I'.bijkirtim.  The  young  shoots,  of  /'.  ojffiiumile, 
an  European  species,  are  eatt-n  l-y  the  Turks 
like  asparagus.  The  root  is  white  and  llfsby, 
with  a  sweetit>b  mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  usid 
aa  a  popular  application  to  bruises.  The 
licrries  are  emetic  and  purgative. 

p61-y-g6-n6m'-e-try,  s.  lEng.  polygon;  o 
connect.,  and  Gr.  tJi4rpov(,metron)  —  a.  measure.] 
An  extension  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
trigonometry  to  the  case  of  pulygona. 

•  po-lyg'-o-noiis,  a.  (Eng.  polygon;  -ous.] 
Polygniial. 

po-lyg'-o-num.  ».  ILat.  polygonos,  polygonus, 
P'd'i'jonon,  poiygonium ;  Gr.  woKvyovo^  (polugo- 
no3),  jTokvyoyov  ipoluyoium)  —  knot-grass.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  Polygonacea. 
Sepals  five,  sut^^qual ;  styles  two  or  three  ; 
fruit  wingle.'js.  Compressed,  or  triquetrous. 
Known  species  150  ;  distribution,  world  wide. 
Among  the  Rpecies  are:  Tolyjonxtvi  Biftorta, 
O)raiiion  Bistort  or  Snukeweea,  i*.  viVii<irum. 
Viviparous  Alpine  Bistort,  P.  amphlbium^ 
Ampltibious  Persicaria,  P.  lupafhifoUuvi,  Pale- 
flowered,  P.  Perairaria,  Spotted,  P.  mite.  Lax- 
flowered,  P.  Hydropiper,  Biting,  F.  -miTitia, 
Small  creeping  Persicaria  ;  P.  avicula  re. 
Common  Kuot-grass,  P.  maritimum,  Hca  side 
Knot-grass.  P.  Convolvulus,  Black-bindweetl 
or  Climbing  Bistort,  and  P.  dumetorum,  Coitso 
Bistort,  Many  species  are  acrid.  P.  Uijdro' 
pil>rr  even  bli.steriug  the  skin.  They  are  often 
astringent,  and,  aeroiding  to  Martins,  useful  in 
syplillis.  The  leaves  of  P.  hispuiiii}i  are 
hiiiokcd  in  South  America  instead  of  t'«d>aceo; 
and  it  is  said  that  llio.se  of  P.  aviruliirc  are 
jmwerfully  emetic  and  purgative.  The  Hin- 
doos give  the  »eedB  of  P.oarlHittim  to  stop 
grilling  in  colic,  nnd  apply  the  leaves  of  p. 
T}i},nl,nse  to  swellings.  P.  BLftortn  is  a  good 
astringent,  a  decoction  of  It.  cnniblned  with 

f;eiitian,  may  be  given  in  intermittent  fevers  ; 
t  may  be  injected  (n  leucnn-hii'a,  be  given  as 
a  garble  In  relaxed  sore  throat,  or  as  a  loMon 
in  nic.-rs.  P.  timtoria  la  cultivated  in  Franco 
and  Flanders  as  a  dye  plant,  alnioKt  equal  to 
indigo,  iin<l  P.  tortuotnivi,  an  Indian  spiTtcs, 
is  satd  to  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  P.  vuillf  and 
P.  7)o/i/«toeA];uTa  are  eaten  in  India  as  potlierba. 

pi^l^g'-^-n^,  8.  |Lat.  jxtlugiinium,  polu'jonon, 
from  Or.  woAwvorM  (pfj/u(;"fuw)=  knot-griihs  : 
jroAiK  (it>ihtx)=  many,  and  yoKU  {gonu)=.a 
knee;  tr.  ;h>/i/(/«hw.J 

PnL  :  Polygannm  amcuUire,  knot-grass. 
(Sprn-ter:  F.  y.,  III.  T.  3J.) 


"  pol  -^-gr^Lzn,  «.   IGr.  ttoAvc  (po'i(«)=  many; 

sulf.  -gr^m.]  A  figure  consisting  of  many  lines. 

pol'-y-graph,  a.    [Gr.  jroA»i«  ipolus)  =  many ; 

sutl.  •gniph.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  making  a  number  of 
drawings  or  writings  simultaneously. 

2.  A  manifold  writer;  s  cop>iug  machine. 

3.  A  collection  of  differeiit  works  written 
either  by  one  or  sevcrul  authors. 

pol-y-grftph'-ic,  pdl-^-griph'-ic-aJ,  a. 

(Eng.  pUygraph  ;  -ir,  -uxU.] 

1.  Of  or  tMTtaining  to  polygrapby :  as,  t 
po'ygraphic  ijistrumeut. 

2.  Done  by  means  of  polygrapby ;  as,  ft 
polygraphic  writing  or  copy. 

po-l^g'-ra-phy,  s.    [Polvobaph.1 

•  1.  Much  writing  ;  writing  of  many  books. 

"  No  leu  .  .  ,  one  cfjiinlderil.B  bU  polyirrtiphy,  aaid 
merrily,  '  tli»t  lif^  luiut  writv  n  hilo  be  alciiU'  '—PuiUr: 
Worthin :  tam'jrUl'jc*Mtrc. 

*  2.  The  art  of  writing  in  many  ciphers,  or 
of  deciphering  the  same. 

3.  Tlie  art  of  making  a  number  of  drawings 
or  writings  simultaneously. 

•  pol'-y-groove,  s.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 

groove  (q.v.).]      A  rifle  or  gun  with  several 
grooves. 

••  Greatly  Improved  the  Bhootlng  of  the  old  mozzia- 
loadlug  jxifffroave."— Field,  Jan.  9.  1B66, 

•  pol' -^-grooved,  o.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
groovtd.i    Having  uiany  grooves. 

pol'-y-gyn,  a.    [Polygynia.J 

Bat. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Poly- 

gynia(q.v.). 

pol-y-gyn'-i-a,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  voXvyvvouk 

<]M>luguiuuns)  =  IJaving    many  wives:    voKvi 
{poliis)  =  many,  and  yvrij  (giuif)  =  5  woman.] 
Anal.:  An  order  in  Linnaus's  artificial  classi- 
fication, containing  plants  with  many  pistils. 

p6l-^-gyn'-I-an«  a.  [Polvovnia.]  Having 
many  ]>istils;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
order  Polygyuia. 

•  Bol-y-gyn'-io,  a.  [Eng.  polygyn{y);  ^.1 
Tertaiuiiig  to  or  practising  polygyny. 


"  The  polyji/iiic  amn cement,  u  it  decayed,  ooa- 
tinned  longest  in  connt'-llon  with  the  ^vemtog 
organ  izalI**u."—S;*enoer :  Hociuluffif  (ed.  1*86),  1.  66&. 

po-lyg'-yn-ist,    s.       [Eng.   polygyniy);   -itt} 
One  who  pracii.ses  or  advocates  polygyny. 
•*  Another ojwe  1h  furnished  by  tlie  Alcutliui  Islanders, 
who  are  piity<jijiiUli."~Spencer  :  Suci'Aogy  (ed.  1886).  L 

p6l-y-gy-noo-cial  (c  as  ah),  a.     [Pref. 

2"'y-',    Gr.    yvfi}    (^uJte)  =  a    woman,    and 
olfcof  (plko.-i)^^  a  house.) 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  compound  fruit 
produced  by  the  union  of  many  pistils. 

p6  lyg'-^-oiis,  a.     (Eng.  polygyn(y);  -oui.} 
Tlie  same  as  Polyoynic  (q.v.). 

•  po-l^gT-yn-^.s.    [Poivo^-KiA.] 

Anthrop.  ;  The  mairiage  by  one  man  of 
several  wives  at  the  K\me  time,  SiM^tcer  con- 
siders that  while  polygyny  has  a  wide  range 
in  time  and  space,  reports  of  pnlygynous 
societies  should  be  received  with  caution, 
since  wherever  polygyny  exists  monogamy 
co-exists,  Dsnally  to  a  greater,  and  always  to 
a  great,  extent.    (See  extnua.) 

"  Pliirnlity  of  wtvci>  hiu  every  where  tecdeil  to  IxTome 

a  more  i>r  U-bb  dntUill<-  cliu*  dl«tiiK-ii<  n  .  .  .  J>iliiln8 
wblili  (w.  U  with  tlinM-tiiriiinlK^I  ti.uii  by  the  Hebrew*, 
wb<>*e  Jii<t^.>H/tud  klii^a- Ci'lx'it.  DmvIiI,  and  t^.iU.niOD 
—  had  tiK-ir  tirvntnoM  ■<>  tbown  ;  and  nilb  thuM  (ur- 
nl-hed  ni  bvi-xt«iit  l-iwt«ni  ivmi|.Im.  »  Iiot  i>-.t«nlAt««, 
Iiriiii»ry  ntid  .*.i.jn.l,irv,  atv  tbun  .ll-Uut;)o»iln-.I ;   we 

tU<ty  see    tliitt    Dn-   tsnUdillnbmrllt    i\lld    Uinllitr»ntl<^  of 

f'lvnifni/  h*"  '■('■•»  largrlv  iluftot  the  boixuir  «i-isin1ed 
to  (t.  orU-liiAllva"  a  iitnrk 'if  •trriiicth  and  bravery,  and 
aftTwnrdaaa  a  lunrk  of  misImI  •talua.~— i#.  apfJKVr  : 
Prin    S*>.  lo/.  (cd.  l^Til).  I.  6>««. 

pSl-j^-hoI'-Xte,  •.     [Pref.   poly-^   ftnd   Eng. 
/i«/(fr.I 

Min. :  A  mineral  oomrrlng  nmstlyln  closely 
comp.n'ted  fibpniH  masses.  Cry^talllKitton, 
according  to  some  mineialogists.orihorhombie, 
to  others,  oblique.  Hanlne.sH,  2*5  to  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  2*7tf  ;  luhtni.  when  frvah,  Komewlmt  reei  • 
ouH ;  colour  and  ntieak,  {vde  to  brick -rr  > ; 
taslo,  bitler.  Compus.  :  aulphate  of  li  le, 
■i.'i  2 ;  sulphate  of  niJigJiesIa,  li'-o  ;  sulphate  of 
potash,  28  It;  wafer,  tin  =  100,  corre.«p«indlng 
t^»  the  formula,  KO,HO-  +  illo,  in  which  11  = 
p<>ta.sh.  magnesia,  and  lime.  Found  aNsocliitM 
wilh  sfdt.  gypsum,  and  anhydrite  at  many 
salt  niitu's. 


hSU^  l>6^ :  p^t,  J^^l ;  eat,  fell,  choras,  9hlii,  bengli ; 
-diui,  -tian  =  Bh^iL.   -tlon,  -alon  -  Bhiin ;  -tlon,  -flon 


go.  ftem :  tliin,  (Ills :  sin,  a^ ;  expoot,  Xonophon,  exist.    -U|^ 
^  zliiUL    -«loas.  -tloiu,  -slouB  -  Klius.    -bio,  -«Uo,  Ji:c  «=  b^  dfll. 
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polyhedral— polyonomy 


p6l-y-ho'-dral,   pol-y-he'-drous,   a. 

(Polyhedron.]'     Having    many   sides,   as   a 
solid  body. 

polyhedral-angle,  s.  An  angle  bounded 
by  tliice  or  more  plane  angles,  having  a  com- 
mon vertex. 

pol_y_lie'_dric,   pol-y-fce'-dric-al,   o. 

[PoLYHEDHuN.]     The  Same  as  Polyhedral 
(q-v.). 

poI-^-he'-dron,  *  pol-y-e'-dron.  s.  [Pref. 
poly-,  and  Gr.  e&pa  {hedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base.] 

1,  Geom.  :  A  solid,  bounded  by  polygons. 
The  bounding  polygons  are  called  faces  ;  tlie 
lines  in  whicli  they  meet  are  called  ed^jes,  and 
the  vertices  of  the  polyhedral  angles  ai^  called 
vertices  of  the  polyhedron.  A  straight  line 
joining  two  vertices,  not  in  the  same  face,  is 
called  a  diagonal,  and  a  plane  passing  through 
three  vertices  ;  not  in  the  same  face,  is  called 
a  diagonal  plane.  When  the  faces  are  regular 
polygons,  the  polyhedron  is  said  to  be  regu- 
lar'; there  are  but  five  such  polyhedrons,  viz.  : 
the  regular  tetiahedron,  hexahedron,  octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron,  and  icosahedron, 

2.  Optics:  A  polyscope  (q. v.). 
pol-y-he'-droiis,  a.    [Polyhedral.] 

*  p61-y-llis'-tor,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
L(TTtiip  {hi^tdr)=  learned.]  A  person  of  great 
learning  ;  one  versed  in  many  sciences. 

pol-y-hy'-dric,  a.  [Pref.  poly- :  Eng.  hy- 
dr{oxyl),  and  sutf.  -ic]    (See  compound.) 

polyhydric-alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Alcohols  containing  more  than  one 
semi-molecule  of  liydroxyL 

pol-y-hy'-drite,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
v&iAip  (hudor)  =  water;  suft'.  -ite  (Min.),'] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  of  a  liver- 
bro\vn  colour,  of  somewhat  doubtful  com- 
position. Said  to  contain  silica,  proto-  and 
sesquioxides  of  iron,  with  some  alumina,  &c., 
and  2^1  20  per  cent,  of  water.  Found  at 
Breitenbrunn,  Saxony. 

Pol-y-hym'-ni-a,  5.  tLat.,frora 
Gr.  noAv/icia  {Polumnia),  from 
iroAu's    (polus)  =■  many,    and 
iJ^ivos  (humnos)  =  a  hymn.] 

1.  Class.   Antiq. :    One   of 
the  Muses,  dauy;liter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne,  who 
presided    over    singing    and 
rhetoric,  and  was  deemed  the 
inventress  of  harmony.     She 
was  variously  represented ; 
Bometimes  veiled  in  white, 
holding  a  sceptre   in  her 
left   hand,  and  with  her 
right  raised  up,  as  if  ready 
to  harangue. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  33]. 

p6l-y-lep'  i-dous,  a.    [Pref.  poly- ;  Or.  kfwC^ 
{lepis),  geiiit.  Aen-igos  (i^;)u/o8)  =  a  scale,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  many  scales. 

pol'-y-lite,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  Ai'Sos 
{lithos)=  stone  ;  Ger.  polylith.] 

Min.  :  A  cleavable,  massive  black  mineral, 
which  from  analysis  appears  to  be  a  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  protoxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. Hardness,  6  to  6'5;  sp.  gr.  3'231. 
Dana  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  as 
Hddsonite  (q.v.). 

p6l-y-lith'-i-o-nite,  s.  [Pref.  poly-t  and  Eng. 

lithionite.] 

Min.  :  A  lithium-mica  found  in  large  crys- 
tals at  Kangerdluarsuk,  West  Greenland. 
Contains  about  9  per  cent,  of  lithia. 

*  pO-lyl'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  iroXvXoyia  (jx-Mogia), 
from  TToAv's  (/)('/hs)  =:  many,  and  \6yoi  (logos) 
=  a  word,  a  speech.]  Mu(^h  talking;  talka- 
tiveness, garrulity. 

"  Slany  woHs  ibattoh^y  or  potylogy)  are  signs  o(  a 
ioQ\."— Grainger     On  Ecclesuutet.  p,  115. 

*  po-lyl'-o-quent,  a.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Lat. 

■jquens,  pr.  j'ar.  of /oyuor^to  speak.]      Talk- 
t  g  much  ;  talkative,  garrulous. 

•pol'-y-math,    *  p6-lym'-»-thist,  s. 

[Polvm.\thv.]     One  learned  in  many  subjects; 
one  who  has  a  smattering  of  many  sciences. 

"ThoBe  pol!/miithiiU  tb»t  stand  poring  all  day  in  a 
comer  ui'on  .1  mutb-eateu  author.' —^owcH;  Lettert, 
bk.  iii..  let.  6. 


P0LYHY3IXIA. 

ifivm  a  ttattte  in  the 

touvre.i 


*  p6l-y-math'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  poly7nath(y) ;  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  polymathy. 

*  po-Iym'-a-thy,  s.  [Gr.  iroAu^afleta  (polu- 
maiheia),  from  n-oAy?  {i^olus)  =  many,  and 
fka.9flv  (vwthein),  2  aor.  infin.  of  fiavOavbt 
(manthano)  =.  to  learu.]  The  knowledge  of 
many  arts  and  sciences;  an  acquaintance  with 
many  ditfereLt  subjects. 

"IVoasiufll  whose  po^y  mar  Ay  and  mnltlfariooa  learn- 
ing la  readily  acknowledged  by  us."— Cutfurortft .'  IntelL 
Sy$tem,  p.  498. 

p6l-y~mer,  s.    [Polymeride.1 

pol-y-mer'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  polymer;  -ic.\ 

Chem. :  Polymerous  (q.v.). 

po-lym'-^r-ide,  s.      [Pref.  poly- ;  Or.  ^f'po? 
(77(€ros)  =  a  i»art,  and  Eng.  suflf.  -uZe.] 
Chem.  :  A  polymeric  body. 

pol-jr-mer-i-sa'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  polymer; 
-isatlon.]  The  state  or  condition  of  becoming 
polymeric. 

■'  The  evolntioo  of  heat  will  occur  periodically  as 
polyTiierUation  goes  on."~jVature,  Mu-cn  11,  1886,  p.  «L 

p6-l^in'-er-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  polymer ;  -ism.] 
Chem.  :  The  state  or  character  of  having 
the  same  percentage  composition,  but  differing 
in  molecular  weiglit.  The  methene  series  of 
hydrocarbnns  is  a  good  example  of  poly- 
merism,  all  the  members  of  it  being  the  mul- 
tiple of  the  lowest,  CHo,  methene. 

pol-j^-mer-o-so-ma-ta, s.  pi.  [Pref. poly- ; 
Gr.    f*cpo5    {meros)   ='   a    part,    and    tnliitATa 
isomata),  pi.  of  trdiia  {soma)  =  a  body.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Pedipalpi  (q.v.)t 

pO-lym'-er-oiis,  a.     [Eng.  polymer  ;  -out.} 
•  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Composed  of  many  parts. 
2.  Chem. :  Pertaining  to  polymerisin  ;  poly- 
meric. 

p6l-y-nixg*-mte,  5.  [Pref.  poly- ;  Gr.  fxiyyvfn 
(mignumi)  =  to  mix,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).j 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
as  slender  crystals  in  the  zircon-syenite  of 
Frederickswarn,  Norway.  Hardness,  6'o ; 
sp.gr.  4-77  to  4"85 ;  lustre,  brilliant;  colour, 
black ;  streak,  dark-brown ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal.  An  analysis  yielded  Berzelius  : 
titanic  acid,  46'30  ;  zirconia,  14'14 ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  12"20 ;  lime,  4*20  ;  sesquioxide 
of  man<;anese,  2*70 :  sesquioxide  of  cerium, 
5-0;  yttria,  ll-50  =  96-04. 

pol-y-nux'-i-a,  5.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  fiv$a 
{mujca)  =  mucus.] 

Tchthy. :  A  genus  of  Berycidfe.  with  three 
species:  Polymixia  nohilis,  from  Madeira  and 
St.  Helena ;  P.  loivei,  from  Cuba ;  and  P. 
japonica,  from  Japan,  from  a  depth  of  about 
3o0  fathoms.  They  average  about  eighteen 
inches  long. 

po-lym'-ni-a,  5.    [Polyhymnia.] 

p6l-y-mor'-phic  pol-y-mor'-plious,  o. 

[Eng.  polymarph^y)  ;  -ic,  -ous.]    Having  many 
forms  ;  assuming  many  forms. 

pol-y-mor'-pllifm,  «.  (Eng.  polymorph(y) ; 
-ism.] 

1.  Bot. :  Existence  of  ieveral  forms  of  the 
same  organ  in  a  plant,  as  the  existence  of 
differently  formed  leaves  in  the  same  plant. 

2.  Crystallog. :  Hetcromorphisra  (q.v.). 

pol'-y-mor-phy,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
fxop<p-q  {morphe)  =  form.]  The  same  as  Poly- 
morphism (q.v.). 

p6l'-y-neme,  s.  [Poi.yxemus.]  Any  fish  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Polynemua. 

pol-y-ne'-mi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polyne- 
m(us):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idix.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii,  con- 
stituting the  division  Polynemiformes  (q.v.). 
There  are  three  genera :  Polynemus,  Pen- 
tanemus,  and  Galeoides,  all  with  numerous 
species  from  the  coasts  between  the  tropics. 
The  majority  enter  brackisli  and  fresh  water. 

p6l-jr-ne-mi-for'-mes,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
polynemus,  and  hat.  forma  =  form.] 

Ichthy. :  A  division  of  Acanthopterygii, 
with  a  single  family,  Polynemidse  (q.v.). 
They  have  two  rather  short  dorsals,  free 
tilanients,  which  are  organs  of  touch,  at  the 
humeral  arch  below  the  pectorals,  of  which 
they  are  detached  portions. 


pdl-y-ne'-moid»  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  polynemius) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -oid.]  Any  individual  of  the  Poly- 
nemidse (q.v.). 

"  The  PolynemotdM  are  very  osefnl  to  man,  their 
flesh  is  esteemed,  and  some  of  the  sfieciefl  are  proTldeU 
with  an  air-ljLadJer  which  yields  a  good  sort  o(  iatn- 
class,  and  forms  an  article  of  trade  In  the  East 
Indiea,"— Gun^Afr  .■  Study  qf  Fithe*,  p.  426. 

p6l-y-ne'-miis,  s.  [Pref.  poly-^  and  Gr.  v^na 
{nenux)  =  a  thread.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  geniLs  of  the  Poly- 
ncmidse  (q.v.). 

P6l-^-ne'-si-a  (sas  zh),  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Gr.  tr^cros  (h^-sos)  =  an  island.] 

Geog.  :  A  region  in  the  Pacific  ocean  con- 
taining numerous  islands  or  groups  of  islands. 

P6l-y-ne'-sian,  a.  &  s.    [Polynesia.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Polynesia. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Polynesia. 

Polynesian-region,  s. 

Zool.  £  Geog. :  A  region  marked  off  for  the 
purpose  of  classifying  the  mollusca  found 
therein,  and  comparing  them  with  moUuscan 
fauna  of  other  regions.  Approximately  conter- 
minous with  the  Polynesian  sub-region  (q.v.X 

Polynesian  sub-region,  s. 

Zool.  £  Geog. :  A  sub-region  embracing 
Polynesia  proper,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
though  the  fauna  of  the  latter  is  so  peculiar 
that  they  will  probably  be  made  a  separate 
sub-region.  Polynesia  proper  is  divided  by 
zoologists  into  four  groups  :  (1)  the  Ladrone 
and  Caroline  Islands  ;  (2)  New  Caledonia  and 
the  New  Hebrides ;  (3)  the  Fiji,  Tonga,  and 
Samoa  Islands,  and  (4)  the  Society  and  Mar- 
quesas Islands,    (ll'allace.) 

pol-yn'-i-a,  a.  [See  def  ]  The  Russian  name 
for  the  iceless  sea  round  the  north  pole.  (Kane.) 

•  pol'-y-nome,  s.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  Poly- 
nomial, B.  (q.v.). 

pdl-y-no-mi-al,  a.  &  «.  [Pret  poly-,  and 
Gr.  o^'o^la  {ononla)  =  a  name.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  many  nomea  or 
terms ;  multinomial. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Alg. :  An  expression  composed  of  more 
terms  than  two  connected  by  the  sign  plus, 
or  minus. 

po-ly'-d-don,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  o5ou? 
(odous),  genit.  oS6vto<;  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  tj-pical  genus  of  the  family 
Polyodoiitidge(q.v.).  The  snout  is  produced 
into  an  extremely  long  shovel-like  process, 
the  function  of  which  is  not  known.  Martens 
believes  that  it  serves  as  an  organ  of  feeling. 
There  is  but  one  species,  Polyodon  folium, 
from  the  Mississippi,  about  six  feet  long,  of 
which  the  shovel-like  snout  occupies  about  a 
quarter.  In  young  fish  it  ia  still  longer  in 
proportion . 

*  pol-y-o-ddn'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Polyodon.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Arcadae  (q.v.). 

pol-y-o-don'-ta-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poly- 
odon, genit.  polyodont{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -mZcb.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  sub- 
order Chondrostei.  There  are  two  genera, 
Polyodon  and  Psephurus,  each  with  a  single 
species.    They  were  formerly  combined. 

pol-y-om'-ma-tous,    o.      [Polyommatdb.1 

Having  many  eyes  ;  many-eyed. 

pol-y-om'-ma-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  rnXvofifiaTo^ 
(p-ituommatos)'=  many-eyed,  an  epithet  of 
Argus  :  ttoAw  (polu)  —  many,  and  Sfifxa 
{omma),  genit.  o^i^aros  (ommatos)  =  an  eye.] 

Entoni. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Lycfenidje.  Wings  blue,  blui.sh,  or  brown  ; 
no  tail  on  the  hind  wings  ;  underside  of  both 
pairs  with  many  black  spots,  generally  sur- 
rounded by  white  rings.  Larvse  feeding  on 
papilionaceous  or  other  low  plants.  Ten  are 
British  :  Polyommatus  argiolus  (Azure  Blue), 
P.  alsus  (Small  Blue),  P.  acis,  P.  arion  (Large 
Blue),  P.  oorydon,  P.  ailonis,  P.  alesis  (the 
Common  Blue),  P.  cp^on,  P.  agrestis,  and  P, 
artaxerxes. 

*  pdl-y-on'-o-moiis,  a.    [Polyonymous-I 

•  pol-yon'-o-my,  s.    [Polyonymy.] 


fite,  f^t,  f^re.  antidst,  what,  ^11,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pS^ 
•r»  wore,  w^li;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew* 
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•p6l-y-6n'-S^    moiis,    a.      [Polynomial.] 

Having  many  names  or  titles  ;  inany-nanieii. 

"The  sopreme  God  among  the  Pa^oi  was  pvlyonjf 
mou*.  and  wunlil|>ped  uuder  M-vcr&TpenoDnl  Qames.' 
—Cvdwjrth:  Jntell  SyiCem,  p.  477. 

•  p6l-;j?'-6ii'-3^-iiiy,  s.     [Poltonymodb.]     A 

multitude  or  variety  uf  names  or  titles  for  the 

same  person  or  object. 

"  The  Orcek  word  (or  this  usage  Is  poh/onoms/. 
TbUH  the  ami  intKht  be  the  wlse-bi?iii)i.  the  all-seeing, 
the  wanderer,  the  t"ller.  the  hcjiler,  the  poisoner,  Ac. ' 
~Cox :  Introd.  to  Mythology,  p,  10. 

p5l-^-6p -truni,  pdl-j^-op'-tron,  s.  [Pref. 
poly-,  and  Gr.  v1r^o^x(u.  {optoviai)  =  to  see.] 

Optics:  A  lens,  one  side  of  which  is  plane, 
aod  the  other  convex,  with  a  number  of  con- 
cave facets.  The  etlect  is  to  give  a  number 
of  diminished  images  uf  an  object. 

p<il-3?-d-ra'-ma,  5.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  opa- 
fta  {horamu)  =  a  \'iew  ;  opaui  (horao)  =  to  see.] 

•  1.  A  view  of  many  ol'jects. 

2.  An  optical  apparatus  presenting  many 
views ;  a  panoninia. 

pSl'-j^p,  pol'-ype,  3.    [Polypus.] 

Zoolo'jy : 

1.  A  simple  Actinozoon,  the  Hydra  (q.v.). 

2.  One  of  the  separate  zooids  in  the  com- 
pound Actinnzoa. 

•3.  (Pi.)-'  Zoophyta  (q.v.). 

p6l-y-p^'-td-gr3.ph,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Eng.  pantograph,  (q.v.).]  An  instrument  on 
the  principle  of  the  pantograph,  by  which  a 
number  of  similar  designs  may  be  simulta- 
neously executed  upon  a  metallic  plate  or 
roller  from  a  single  pattern. 

p5-l^'-ar-OU8,  a.  (Gr.  n-oXu?  (polus)=: 
many,  and  I.at.  /xirio^to  bring  foilli.]  Pro- 
ducirig  or  bfaring  many;  bringing  forth  a 
great  number. 

p6r-j^-ar-3^,  ».    [Poi-ypus.] 

Zool. :  The  horny  or  chitinous  outer  covering 
or  envelope  of  many  Uydrozoa.  Called  also 
Polypidom. 

pSl-^-pe'-an,  a.  [Eng.  polype;  -an.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  polyp  or  polypus. 

pSl-^-pe-da'-tej,  «-  [Pref.  p:)!y-,  and  Gr. 
ffe5TTT)5  (pe/letes)  =  one  who  is  fettered,  a 
prisoner  ;  neSri  (pede)  =  a  fett*ir.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Poly- 
pedatidse  (q.v.).  Tlitre  are  nineteen  species, 
mostly  Oriental.  The  skin  is  smooth  ;  the 
•dults  have  vomerine  teeth  ;  fingers  slightly, 
toes  broaiUy  webbed,  both  ending  in  disi's. 
Folypedates  viii'culatys  is  the  Cotumon  Indian, 
and  P.  eqnts  the  Spurred  Tree  Frog.  These 
frogs  have  the  jtower  of  charging  their  colour. 

p5l-jir-pe-d&t'-3t'd8B*  s.  pi.    [Mud.  Lat.  paly- 

jp€ihit(fs);   \.At.  fern.  ['I.  adj.  suff.  -u/'P.] 

Zool:  Glandless  Tree-frogs;  a  family  of 
Anourous  Batrachians,  with  twenly-four 
genera  and  124  species,  from  the  Oriental  and 
Neotropical  rtgion. 

pol-  J'-  pet'-a-l»,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  poly-t  and  Mod. 
Lat.  pcUihe.i    [Petal.] 

Bot.  :  A  siib-elass  of  ExoRens.  Lindley 
(Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  ed.  I8:ifi)  divided  it  into  the 
alliances  Alburninosa*,  Epigynosje,  Parietosie, 
Calycosse,  Syncarposac,  Gynobaseosip,  and 
Apocarposfc.  The  sub-class  and  the  alliances 
were  altered  In  his  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

p6l-j^-p6t'-a-lofi8,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 

pftnlous  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  many  separate  pet-'tls. 

pi(l-i^-pha'-gi-a,  s.  [Gr.  iroAv>i,ayia  (pohi- 
ph*>ui<i)=  ghittu'ny,  ft-om  noXvbayiui  (potnpha- 
gen)  =  to  eat  to  excess  :  ttoAv?  (poht.t)  =  many, 
much,  and  ((taytlv  {phagcin)  —  to  eat.] 

•1.  Ord.  l/mq.:   [PoLvpnAOvJ. 

2.  Med.  :  Unnatural  or  excessive  desire  for 
food  ;  voracity. 

polish'  ^.-gotis,  a.  [PoLYpnAoiA.]  Eating 
or  living  on  ?n;iTiy  vnrietirs  of  fotxi. 

"  In  itenoral  filyphoffnu  Kntmala  are  len  derHiiiiteiit 
on  tlidlr  f[>o<l  Umn  uinnophiigoiu  H|>ccleB."— jfemj>«r.- 
JnimtU  Lift,  p.  m. 

p6   l^h- a  -  gj^,   ».     [PoLYPiiAorA.]     The 

print I'e  or  powi>r    of   subsisting    on    many 
dillcrcnt  kinds  <>f  fond. 

"  Han V  caaea  "f  poliffihnffy  are  of  the  higheat  Interest 

aa  con»liUT>'il  fnun  anuther  i»<>lnt  at  v\oir.~~Semper  : 

Animal  /J/r,  p,  68. 


•  p6l'-y  phant,  s.    [Pref.  prAy-^  and  Gr.  ^atV« 

{phaxiw)  =  to  show.] 
Music :  (See  extract). 

"Tlie  poii/ph<tnt  Is  of  a  tiddle  form,  exMpt  the  neck, 
a  hol«  lii!tU-n4  b^tog  iiubjjtitut«d  (or  tlu-  ImiiJ.  Bunicy 
says  ft  U  thL-  uiiiie  with  the  Duke  of  DurM-t'a  rioliii  lu 
Hawkins:  tho  Utt^r  that  it  was  sCrui>t;  with  wire, 
and  Haul  lohiive  b«?<ii  j'laycd  ui>oubyQue(;uElb'At>ctti." 
—Fotitruka  :  A'ncycloiKidta  uf  Antiquitiet. 

•  pdl-3^-pliar'-ma-9y,  a,     [Pref.  poly-,  and 

Kng.  plutiinacy  (q.v.). J 

1,  The  prescribing  of  too  many  medicines. 

2.  A  medicine  compounded  of  many  in- 
gredients. 

p61-^-phe'-mus,  s.     [Lat.,  the  name  of  one 

of  the  Cyclops,  the  son  of  Neptune.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ostracoda.  The  large 
head  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  an  enorm- 
ous eye.  Typical  species,  Polyphemus  stag- 
norum.. 

"pol- jr-pho'-ni-an,     o.       [Polyphonic] 

Having  many  voices  or  sounds  ;  many-vi>iced. 

"  With  their  poly  phonian  notes  delight  me." 

(Quartet :  £mblamt,  v.  & 

p6l-y-phdn'-iC,    a.      [Gr.     Tro^.'^ufo?     (polu- 

phonos),  from  ttoAi's  (polus)  =:  many,  and  <^wi^ 
{phone)  =  a  sound  ;  Fr.  jxilyplione.] 

"  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having,  or  consisting  of, 
many  sounds  or  voices. 

2.  Music :  Consisting  of  several  tone  series 
or  parts,  progressing  simultaneously  according 
to  the  rule.s  of  counterpoint;  contrapuntal. 

"He  Is  thorough  golne  or  uothinc:.  and  hence  thle 
confuekm  of  his  polyphonic  orchoatmtlim."— /Juif^ 
Tetrsn-'iph.  Sept.  10.  ises. 

po-lyph'-6ii-i9m,pd-lyph'-6n-^»s.  [Poly- 

PHUNIC] 

L  Ord.  Jxing. :  Multiplication  of  sounds,  as 
in  the  reverlwration  of  an  echo.  [Phono- 
cam  ptic] 

"  The  potyphonisms  or  repercussions  of  the  rocka." 
— Dtrham:  {'hytico-Theology,  tit,  Iv.,  ch.  lil. 

2.  Music:  Composition  in  parts,  each  part 
having  an  indep-ndent  melody  of  its  own,  as 
distinguished  from  a  homopiionic  composi- 
tion, j*'hich  consists  of  a  principal  theme,  the 
accompanying  parts  serving  merely  to 
strengthen  it. 

PO-lyph'-on  ist,  5.    [Polyphonic] 

*L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  professes  the  art 
of  the  multiplication  of  sounds;  an  imitator 
of  a  variety  of  sounds  ;  a  ventriloquist. 

2.  Music  :  One  skilled  in  the  art  of  counter- 
point;  a  contrapuntist. 

*p6-lyph'H>-nouS,  a.  [Gr.  7roAv'(/mji'0?(;)o?u- 
jihoiLos),]     The  same  as  Polyphonic  (q.v,). 

po-lyph'-d-n^,  s.  [Gr.  ffoAv<j)wi'ta  (polu- 
phoii-iu).]     The  same  as  Polvphonism  (q.v.). 

pol'-y-phore,  .1.  [Gr.  iroXyc^dpo?  (poluplioros) 
=  bi-arTng  mucli  :  Gr.  mjAu?  {polus)  =  many, 
and  (ttopo-;  ipfwroa)  =  bearing.] 

Bot.  :  Ricliard's  name  for  a  receptacle  when, 
as  in  the  strawberry  and  raspberry,  it  is  suc- 
culent, greatly  dilated,  and  bears  many  ovaries. 

p6l-y  phy-let'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  TroAu<juAo«  (pi>lu- 
phuhi.^),  from  rroAus  ( jhA us)  =■  m&ny,  and  <f>v\ij 
(phule)  =  a  tribe.] 

•L  Ord.  Jjing. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  many 
tribes  or  families. 

2.  Biol. :  The  same  as  Polyoenetic  (q.v.). 

pSl-jr-phj^l'-la.  S.      [POLYPIIVLLOUS.] 

Entnm.  :  A  genus  of  M'-lolonthidie.  P<'li/- 
phylln  fidlo,  twice  as  large  as  tlie  CockchafLT, 
is  common  In  France. 

pS-lirph'-S^l-loiis.'X.     (Gr.  TroAi;^yA\o?  (po/w- 
phnliiis),  from  jri.Ai)?  {poln.s)=  many,iindi/>i'AAo»' 
(phullon)  —  ft  leaf.) 
Bot. :  Having  many  leaves  ;  many-Ieavcd. 

pS-lJrph'-Jrl-l^,  5.    [PoLYpnvLLOua.  ] 

Ji--f.  :  Incrca.se  of  the  number  of  organs  lu 
a  whorl. 

p6l'-Jr-pi,  8.  pi.     [Poi.vpna.] 

pfil-j^-pi-ar'-I-a,  $.    [Ntut.  id.  of  Mod.  Lat 

polypi'triun,  froni  polypus  (q.v.). J 
Zvnl.  :  The  same  as  Polvpiphkra. 

pSl'-j^-pidO,  *.  [IJit.  poIy]i(us):  Eng.  hu(T. 
■  idt.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  separate  zoiiids  in  the  p'dy- 
zonrlum  of  a  Polyzoon.    Called  also  a  ci  II. 


p5-ljh>'-i(-d6in,  5.  [Lat.  polypus  — a.  polyp, 
and '7'iwiiw  =  a  liouse.J 

Zo<'l. :  What  was  looked  upon  as  the  house 
of  a  zoophyte;  the  name  is  incorrect,  for  it 
is  an  internal  seci-etion.    [Polypaev.I 

po-ljrp'-i-or  (r  silent),  s.  fFr.,  from  polype 
=  a.  poiyp  (q.v.).J     A  polypidom. 

"  pol-y-pif' -er-ous,  a.  (Polypiphera.]  Pro- 
ducing polyps  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Polyp- 
ifera. 

p6l-3^-pip'-ar-oiia,  o.  [Lat.  polypus  =  ^ 
polyp,  and  ^xtrw  =  to  produce.]  Producing 
polyps. 

*  pol-S^-pfph'-er-a,  •  p6l-y-pif '-er-a,5.  pL 

[Gr.  ffoAviroui  {pvlupous)  =  mauy-footed,  and 
^fpw  (phero)  —  to  bear.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  C(ELENTebata  (q.v.). 

pol'-^-pite,  8.     [Lat.  polypous);    Eng.  sufT. 
•iU.\ 
Zool. :  A  separate  zobid  in  a  Hydrozoon. 

p6l-y-pl^S'-tic,  a.  ^Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
plastic  (q.v.). j    Assuming  many  shapes. 

pol-y-plec'-tron,   pol-y-plec'-triini,   <- 

[Pref.  jx-ly-,  and  Gr.  nAfiKTpoy  (ptektron),  I,at, 
plfctrum  =  an  instrument  or  quill  for  striking 
tlie  IjTe.J 

L  Music:  A  musical  instrument  in  which 
the  tones  were  produced  by  the  friction  of 
numerous  slips  of  leather  acting  upon  strings, 
and  moved  by  pressing  or  striking  keys,  as  in 
the  pianoforte. 

2.  Ornith.:  Agenus  of  Phasianinae,  from  the 
Oriental  region.  Bill  rather  slender,  sitles 
compressed,  tip  curved,  nostrils  lateral  ; 
longitudinal  opening  partly  hidden  by  a  mem- 
brane. Wings  rounded,  tail  long,  rounded. 
Tarsi  long,  those  cf  the  male  with  two  or 
more  spurs.  Toes  long  and  slender.  Vhi-re 
are  five  species  :  Polyplectron.  thibetanus.  P.  6i- 
calcaratum,  P.  gerviaini,  P.  einphunum,  and 
P.  calcunim,  known  respectively  as  the  Com- 
mon, the  Iris,  Germain's,  Napoleon,  and  tb« 
Sumatran  Polyplec:  .on. 

p6l'-^-p6do,  s.     [Fr.]    [PoLTPODiPM.] 

1.  Zool, :  A  millei>ed;  a  wood-louse. 

2.  Hot.  :  Polypody  (q.v.X  {Drayton:  Poly- 
OUnon,  s.  13.) 

pol  y-p6'-de-89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polypo- 
di{uni);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea:] 

Bot  :  The  typical  tribe  of  Polypodiaceto 
(q.v.).  Spore  cases  stalked,  with  a  vertical 
ring  ;  spores  roundish  or  oblong. 

pol  y-p6-di-a'-9e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poly- 
]'nili(nm);  Lat,  feiii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acetT.) 

Bot.:  Ferns  proper;  an  order  of  Acrogena, 
alliance  Filicalcs.  Leaves,  generally  Cjilled 
fronds,  with  the  spore  cases  (Ui  the  back  or 
edge.  Spore  cases  ringed,  distinct,  and  split- 
ting irregularly.  Tribes:  Polypodea_\  Cyatheai. 
Parkerete,  Hymenophylh-a',  Gleichenea',  and 
Osinundeae.  Known  genera  183,  species  2,000. 
(LindU-y.) 

pol  s^-po-dY-a'-oeous  (00  ns  sh),  •  p6l-jf- 

po'-dSB-OUS,  a.  [Mod.  Ijlt.  p't}/pi*<litu-f((g): 
Kiit;.  adj.  suit",  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tba 
P()iyp<xiiacca'  (q.v.). 

pol ~f-p6-di' - to^,   9. 

[hut.  poly pod(i urn);  -it^.] 
Palivobot.  :  A  genus  of 
fo.ssil  ferns,  apparently 
akin  to  the  recent  Poly- 
podium. Three  species, 
from  the  English  Oolite. 

p6l  -  j^  -  p6' -  dl  -  iim,  s. 

|I>at.,  from  Gr.  n-oAuTrofito*' 
(pt)/»;xi(/(ofi)  =  jKilyp(tdy  : 
ffoAi/«  (j)o(i(.^)=  many,  and 
TToii?  (/>"iw),  genit.  TTo5o? 
(p'xfos)  =  a  foot.  Named 
froiu  the  many  segmenlM 
of  the  frond,  or  from  the 
many  stalks.) 

1.  Bot.  :  Polypody ;  the 
typical  gemmof  Polypodl- 
ac'M'(q.v.).  Frond  nhnple, 
lob,-d.  often  i»liinntind  ; 
Hori  dt>rsal,  globose  ;  no  In- 
volncre.  Known  specieH  !V.>0;  world-wide,  the 
largrst  number  In  the  tropics.  Drltlsh  spo- 
cicH  four:   VolypoiHum  vulgarti,  Uie  Common 


POLVIH>[)|I-U 

VUUIAKK. 

I.  Pnmd  :  3.  holAched 

I'iioia;  3l  UuJeralda 

of  III  una. 


b^  b^  :  po^t,  J<$i^l :  cat,  9CU.  chorus.  911121,  benQh  ;  go,  ^om  ;  thin.  ^hU  :  dn.  af :  ezpoot.  ^cnophon.  exist,    ph  =  1 
-olan.    tian  -  shan.    -tiOD«  -slon  =  shun  ;  -flon,  -^lon  ^  zhOn.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ~  shus.    -bio.  -<Uo.  &c  -  b^l,  doL 
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p.  rhegopteris,  the  Pale  Mountain  ;  P.  Dry- 
&j4eris,  tlie  Tendir  tliiee-briincbeil ;  and  P. 
alpestre,  the  Alpine  Pnlypody.  The  lirst  is 
coniuion  on  rocks,  walls,  banks,  trunks  of 
trees,  fruiting  from  June  to  September.  P. 
Cahujuala,  &  Pemvian  species,  and  P.  crassi- 
/olium  are  said  to  be  solvent,  deobstruent, 
sudorific,  anti- rheumatic,  anti- venereal,  and 
febrifugal.  P.phymnt<i<if^  is  used  in  the  South 
Bea  Islands  in  preparing  cocoanut  oil. 

2.  Palmobot. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Bourne- 
mouth. 

pol  -y-p6d-y,  s.    [Poltpodium.] 
Bot.  :  The  genua  Polypodium  (q.v.). 

"Thesuu  fiwdea  potypodt/  iUBtoue."—Bnfwru :  Cynit' 
Oarden,  ch.  iii. 

p6l-;y"-p6'-g6n,  s.    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  miywi' 

(j>dgdii)  —  litard.  Named  from  the  many  awns.] 
Bot. :  Beard-grass  (q.v.). 

pol'-y-poid,  a.  [Eng.  polyp;  -oid.}  Resem- 
bling a  polyp, 

pol-y-pbr'-e-i,  s.pl.  [Lat.  polypor(iis) ;  masc. 
pi.  ailj.  suff.  -ei.] 

But. :  A  sub-order  of  Hymenomyeetea.  Ba- 
sidiiLspores,  clothing;  tubes,  pores,  or  pits, 
borne  on  the  underside  of  a  stalked  or  sessile 
pileus,  or  fleshy  cap  or  disc. 

po  -  lyp'  -  or  -  oils,  a.    [Polypobos.]    Having 

many  pures. 

p6^1yp'-dr-ua,  5.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  noXviropo^ 
(poluporns)  =  with  many  passages  or  pores.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  tyjncal  genus  of  Polyporei 
(q.v.).  Akin  to  Boletus,  but  the  tubes  do  not 
separate  from  eaeh  other,  or  from  the  pileus. 
PolypnrHs  destructor  and  P.  hybridus  produce 
dry  rot  in  wood;  P.  officinalis  was  admitted 
into  old  Pharmacopoeias.  A  species,  appa- 
rently P.  fomtntarius,  is  used  in  India  as  a 
styptic  and  for  amadou. 

2.  Pahrobot. :  Occurs  in  the  Pleistocene. 

pol'-y-poiis,  •  p6l'-y-p6se,  n.  [Eng.  polyp; 
-ouSf  'Ose.)  Having  the  nature  of  a  polyp  ; 
having  many  feet  or  roots  like  a  polypus. 

"It  will  pioducefioli/poutcoucietloiA'—Arbuiknot' 
On  Altmentl.  ch.  vl 

•p6l-y-prag-mat'-ic  *p6l-y-prag- 
mat'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng.  prag- 
matical.]   Over-busy,  over-zealous,  officious. 

'  Above  all  tticy  liat«d  such  polypragmaticnt  In- 
quisiturs  "— Heywucn;  .  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  158. 

■pol-y-prag'-ma-ty,  *  p6l-^-prag'-ma- 

9y»  s.  (Gr.  TToXvwpaynaTiui  (^poliipragmaifd)  = 
to  be  busily  engaged.]  The  state  of  being 
over-engagpd  in  business. 

•pol-y-prag'-mon,  s.  [Gr.]  A  busybody; 
an  officious  meddler. 


p5-lyp-ri-6n,  s.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  Trptoj^ 

(prtOii)  —  a  saw.] 

Ichthy. :  A  ginus  of  Percidce,  with  two 
species  ;  one  trnm  European  eonsts  (Polyprinn 
certtium),  and  one  from  Juan  Fernandez  (P. 
kneri).  They  attain  a  weight  of  about  eighty 
pounds.     [Stone-bass.) 

pol'-y-pri^m,  s.  [Pret  poly-,  and  Eng. 
j>rt5m(q.v.).]  A  prism  formed  of  several  prisms 
of  the  same  au'^le  Connerted  at  their  ends. 
These  prisms  are  made  of  substances  un- 
equally refringent,  such  as  flint  glass,  rock 
crystal,  or  crown  glass.  A  beam  of  light  pass- 
ing tluough  the  various  component  parts  of 
BUeli  a  I'lism  is  by  them  ditferently  refracted 
and  dispersed. 

p6l-^-pris-inS,t'-ic,  a.      [Pret   poly-,   and 

Eng.  pristnatii:  (i\.v.).^ 

Min. :  Having  crystals  presenting  numerous 
prisms  in  a  sin^'le  form, 

tpol-y-pro'-to-dont.s.  [Polyprotodontia.] 
Any  individual  of  the  Polyprotodontia. 

t  p6l-^-pr6-to-don'-ti-at  (or  ti  as  Shi)*  s.  pi. 

[Pief.   i>  lij- ;    proto-,   and*  Gr.    ofiovs   (odous), 
genit.  bSorro?  (od^>ntos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  primary  division  of  Marsupialia. 
Lower  incisors  more  than  two ;  canines  well 
developed ;  molars  either  cuspidate  or  with 
sectorial  crowns.     Carnivorous.    (Owen.) 

pol-yp-ter'-l-dcB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polyp- 
tciius);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -id^r.] 


Ichthy, :  The  sole  recent  family  of  Polyp- 
teroidei  (q.v.).  Scales  ganoid,  tins  without 
fulcra;  a  series  of  dorsul  si'ines  present,  to 
eachof  which  an  articulated  hnlet  isattiiched  ; 
anal  close  to  caudal  fin.  Two  genera,  Polyp- 
t^rus  and  Calanioichthys. 

po-lyp-ter-oi -de-L  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
politptfr{us},  and  Gr.  etfio?  (eidos)  =  resem- 
bhuice.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-order  of  Ganoidei,  with  one 
recent  family,  Pulypterida;  (q.v.),  and  tliree 
fossil,  Saurodipterid;£,  Codacanthidx,  and 
Holoptychiidae. 

po-lyp'-ter-us,  8.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Or. 
TTTepov  (jjteron)  =  a  fin.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Polyp- 
teridae  (q.v.).  There  is  but  one  species, 
Polypterus  hichir,  conhned  to  tropical  Africa, 
occurring    in    the    rivers    flowing   into   the 


POLYPTERUS   BICHIEU 

Atlantic,  and  in  the  Upper  Nile.  It  attains  a 
lengtli  of  about  four  feet,  and  lives  in  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  wliere  it  crawls  by 
means  of  its  fins.  It  is  caj-able  of  swimming 
with  great  rapidity.  The  doi-sal  fin  is  broken 
up  into  a  successiiin  of  little  fmlets,  varying  in 
number  from  eight  to  eighteen,  according  to 
the  varieties,  of  wliich  there  are  several. 

po-lyp-to'-ton,  s.   [Gr,  ttoXutttuto?  {polvpto- 

tos),  neut.  ttoAuttiLtoc  (pohiploton)  =  \.Kin^  in 
many  cases  ;  ttoAvj  (pdus)  =  many,  and  nrwcri? 
{ptosis)  =  a  case.] 

Rhet. :  A  form  of  speech  !n  which  a  word 
is  repeated  in  different  eases,  numbers,  gen- 
ders, &:c. 

p6l-yp-tych'-6-d6n,  s.  [Pref.  poly-;  Or. 
TTTvxTJ  (ptuciie)  —  a  luld,  and  suff.  -odon] 

Pal(ro7it. :  A  genus  of  Plesiosauria  (q.v.), 
equalling  Pliosaurus  in  size.  The  teeth  are 
implanted  in  sockets,  and  have  a  strong  coni- 
cal crown,  round  wliich  the  longitudinal  ridges 
of  the  enamel  are  set,  whence  the  name  of 
the  genus.  Found  only  in  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge,  and  at 
Kursk,  in  Russia. 

pol'-y-piis  (pL  pol'-S^-pi),  s.     [Lat.,  from 

Gr.  7roAi;7roys  {pu^iij'vus)  =■  many-footed  :  jroAiiy 
{poh/s)  =  many,  and  Troii?  (pons)  =  a  foot.] 

I.  Surg. :  A  morbid  growth  attached  to  the 
interior  of  any  of  the  mucous  canals.  It  is 
generally  a  fleshy  tumour  with  many  branches. 
Polypi  sometimes  grow  in  the  nose,  larynx, 
heart,  rectum,  uterus,  and  vagina. 

*  2.  Zool,  {PI.)  :  A  class  of  radiated  animals 
defined  as  having  many  prehensile  organs  ra- 
diating from  around  the  mouth  only. 

t  pol-Sr-rhi'-ZOUS,  a.  [Gr.  noKvfu^o^  (pohi- 
rAuos)  =  with  many  roots:  ttoAu?  {polus)  = 
many,  and  pl^a  (Wura)  =  a  root.] 

Bot. :  Having  many  roots,  independently  of 
those  by  which  the  attachment  is  effected. 

pol-y-sac'-cum,  s.     [Pief.   poly-,  and    Gr. 

(7d*cK0s  (sakkos)  =  coarse  cloth  of  goats'  hair.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fungals,  sub-order  Tricho- 

gastres.    An  Italian  species  is  said  to  yield  a 

yellow  dye. 

pol-y-sar'-^i-a,  s.  [Gr.  woXvtrapKCa  (pohi- 
sarkia=  fleshiness:  iroAu?(;)n?i(s)  =  much,and 
rrdp^  (sarx),  genit  aapKo^  (sarkos)  =  flesh,] 

1.  Bot. :  Superabundance  of  sap,  causing 
unnatural  growth. 

2.  Pathol. :  Obesity, 

*  pol-y-sche'-ma-tist,  a.    [Pref.  poly-,  and 

Gr.  o-x»i/J-a  {schana),  genit.  trx-^/jLaro^  (sclitmatos) 
=  a  form,  a  fashion.]  Characterized  by  or 
existing  in  many  forms  or  fashions ;  multi- 
form. 

pol'-y-SCOpe,  s.     [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  o-kottcu 

(skoped)  —  to  see.] 

Optifis:  A  multiplying  lens  ;  aplano-convex 
lens,  whose  protuberant  face  is  cut  into  numer- 
ous facets,  each  of  which  gives  an  image  of 
the  object  viewed. 

*  p6l-y-se'-mant,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr. 
ffTjfiau'dj  (sem/and)  =  to  show,  to  signify,]  A 
Word  whicli  has  many  meanings,  as  burst  (v.. 


a.,  &  s.),  cut  (v.,  a.,  &,  s.),  ill  (a.,  adv.,  ii  tX 
<tc.  (Fitzedward  HaU:  Modern  English,  p.l70.i 

p6l-y-sep'-ar-lou8,  a.    [Pref.  poly-^  and  Eng. 

sepiilous.]    [Elkutherosepalous.] 

pol-y-si-der'-ite, ».    [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng, 

sidcrite.] 

Petrol. :  A  group  of  meteonc  stones  belong- 
ing to  the  Sporadosiderites  of  Daubree,  wliich 
are  rich  in  iron-grains.  That  which  fell  at 
Pultusk  in  Poland  is  an  example. 

p6l-y-si-ph6'-ni-a,  s.  [Pret  yoZy-,  and  Gr. 
cn-inov  (siphon),  genit,  trt^tuwn  (siphonos)  =  ( 
siphon.] 

Bot, :  Agenus  of  RhodomelaceaB.  Florideoua 
Algffi  with  cylindrical,  more  or  less  articulated, 
fronds,  the  joiiits  consi.sting  of  a  circle  of 
longitudinally  arranged  cells  around  a  central 
cell.  Known  species  about  3U0.  Widely  dis- 
tributed. 

*  pol-y-spast,  s.    [Lat.  polyspastum,  fVom  Gr. 

itoaOs  (polus)  ^  m&Tiy,  and  <nrdu>  (sjxi6)=  to 
draw ;  Fr.  polyspaste.] 

1.  Mack. :  A  machine  consisting  of  many 
pulleys  for  raising  heavy  weights. 

2.  Surg. :  A  similar  apparatus  used  fonnerly 
for  reducing  dislocations. 

•  pol'-y-sperm,  s.  (Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
sptrnu]  A  tree  whose  fruit  contains  many 
seeds. 

pol-y-sperm'-al,  *  pol-y-sperm'-ous,  a 

[POLYSP^;RM.] 

Bot  :  Containing  many  seeds,  (Ba^ftmr: 
Botany,  %  5-16.) 

pol-y-sphaer'-ite,  «.  [Pref.  poly-;  Gr. 
cTjfaipa  {sphcera)  —  a  bail,  and  suff.  -Ue  (ilin.)  ; 
Ger.  polyspharit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pyromorphite  (q.v.), 
containing  phosphate  of  lime.  Col'ur,  various 
shades  of  lirovvn  and  gray,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching to  white.  Occurs  in  manimillary 
and  glul'ular  bundles  of  acicular  radiating 
crystals. 

pol-y-Spbr'-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  poly- ;  Eng.  spor(e); 

-OUS.J 

Bot. :  Containing  mwiy  spores. 

p6l-y-stem'-on-ous,  a.  [Pref.  poly-,  and 
Gr.  o'T7j,uajr  (stniwii)  =a  stamen.] 

Bot.  (0/ stamens) :  More  in  number  than  thft 
petiUs. 

pol-y-stig'-mous,  a.  [Pref.  poly;  Eng. 
stigm(a);  adj.  sufl.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  many  carpels,  each  giving 
origin  to  a  stigma. 

p6l-y-sto-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ttoAuVtoaio?  (jioiu- 
s?o//ios)  =:  many  mouthed  :  tthKv  (polu)  =■  many, 
and  iTTofia  (stoma)  =  mouth.] 

Zool, :  An  old  genus  of  Trematoda.  Polysto- 
ma  s(j7)giiicola  is  now  Haathyridium  venantm, 
an  entt  izoon  found  occasional  ly  in  venous  blood 
and  in  the  sputa  of  ha-moi'tysis. 

pol-y-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pohj-,  and  Gr. 
oTo/iiaTa  (stomataj.,  pi.  of  m-o/xa  (stoma)  =  a 
mouth.] 

Zool, :  A  section  of  the  sub-kingdom  Pro- 
toz'^n,  in  which  the  inceptive  apparatus 
consists  of  a  consideiablu  number  of  ten- 
tacular organs,  each  of  which  serves  as  a 
tubular  sucking  mouth,  or  to  grasp.  The 
section  includes  the  Suctorial  Animalcules  of 
Claparede  and  Luchmann  (the  Teutacullfera 
of  Huxley). 
(Saville  Kent.) 

p6l'-y  stome, 

5.  [POLYSTO- 
MA.] 

Zool. :  Any 
individual  of 
the  Polysto- 
mata  (q.v.). 

p6r-:y-Btyle, 

a.  [JPref .  pof I/-, 
and  Eng.  style 
(q.v.).] 

Arch.:  A 
buiMing     in  folysttle. 

which      there  {Court  (if  Li^'ns.  Athambra.) 

are   many  c  >- 

Inmns ;  a  court  surrounded  by  several  rowf 
of  columns,  as  in  Moorish  architecture. 


fiite,  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
AT*  wore,  wou;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,   se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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pdl^  sj^l-Ub-xc.  •  pol  y  sS^l-lJib -ic-al, 

a.  (Pref.  poly-,  and  Kiik'-  syllabic,  sytlubicaL] 
Consisting  of  many  syllables,  or  of  mor«  than 
three  syllables  ;  pertaining  to  a  polysyllable. 

pgI_^_B^l-lab-i-5lsm,  •  p6l-fsn-\o-~ 
bism,  s.  [Knt,'.  polii^i^tl'thic  -fsin.]  The 
quality  or  8ti*j  of  being  polysyllabic,  or  of 
containing  many  syllable-i. 

"  Tlmc-wHfcUnx  lu  Ita  inuiieuMi  polytyUrMtm."— 
WhUn^  :  Life  *  Growth  of  Lanjuaffe,  ch.  xil. 

pol-y-syl'-la-ble,  a.  &  o.  iPref.  poly-,  and 
Eng.  syllaJtle.] 

A.  As  suhst  :  A  word  of  many  syllables ;  a 
won!  containing  more  than  three  syllables, 

*  B.  ^s  m</. ;  Containing  many  syllables ; 
polysyllabic, 

"  In  a  poti/nJlahle  word  consider  to  which  BjrIIabTo 
the  euipliMi*  {5  to  b«  giSKn."— 11  aider  :  On  tha  Clattict. 

pol- J-syn'-de-toxi,  s,  [Gr.,  from  voKv^i-polus) 
=  many,  and  (tvcBcto?  (sumletos)  =  bound  to- 
geth'T  :  truv  (5«n)  =  together,  and  Aew  {dco)  = 
to  bind.] 

Rhtt. :  A  figure  by  which  the  cnpnlatlve  Is 
repeated  :  as,  I  came  and  saw  and  overcaiue. 

p6l-3?-syii'-the-sis,s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Eng. 
syndirsis  (q.v.).  j 

rhih'l. :  Polysyntheticism  ;  polysynthctic 
character  or  structure. 

"  Wtmt  l8  called  the  proceaa  of  Rgfilutiuatlon  in  the 
Turnmati  UllgUl^{ea  Is  tUe  same  n«  wlmt  luta  t'l.-eii 
naiiiol  polytynthetis  In  America.'"— Zfrintfm  .•  Mytht  0/ 
tha  .Vrto  IVortd. 

pol-^-s^n-thSt'-ic,  pol-J'-sjai-tbot'-ic- 

al,  a.  [Prof,  poly-i  and  Eng.  synthetic^  syU' 
thetical  (q.v.).] 

1.  CrysUiUnij,  ;  Compmind;  made  up  of  a 
number  of  smaller  crystals. 

2.  Philol :  Compounded  of  several  elements, 
each  retaining  a  partial  independence  ;  a  term 
applied  to  languagf-s  in  which  compounded 
words  are  formed  of  the  roots  of  the  words  of 
a  whole  sentence  joined  on  to  each  other  with- 
out any  Inflection. 

"  Polviynthrlip  and  iiteorponitlnir  arc  to  be  kept 
oar«fully  ajjart,"— .Sa^cc;  fumjmr.  Philolt>gy.  i>.  H8. 

p5l^-syn-thet'-l-9i3m,  p6l-y-sj^'- 
tbet-isni,  5.     [Eng.  polysynOutic ;  -ism.) 

PhiloL  :  Polysyntlietic  character  or  struc- 
ture. 

"  Th*«re  U  macb  more  difference  tietwcen  Incori'ora- 
tioii  ivrni  f>o!ytunrftetum  than  Iwtwei'ii  Incorjwnition 
kod  inflection.  —Siitfca.-  Compar.  Philology,  p.  U8. 

» pftl'-Sr-tas-ted,  a.  [Pref.  -poly-,  and  Eng. 
tasKd.}    Having  many  Uistes.    (Swift.) 

p6l- j^-tecll'-nic,  a.  A  a.  [Pr.  ■polyiechnique, 
from  Or.  jtoAutcx''"*  {polutechnos),  from  iTo.\vi 
(j'olus)  =  many,  and  rextrif  (techne)  =■  nn  art; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  prlitecnico.) 

A.  Alt  adj. :  C'lnnected  with,  portaininp:  or 
relating  to,  or  giving  instruction  in  many  arts. 

•  B.  An  subst.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
a  cnlh'ction  or  exhibition  of  objerts  conneeted 
witli,  or  illustrative  of,  various  industrial  arts 
and  .sciences. 

polytechnic- school,  a.  An  educational 
CBtablishnn-nt  in  which  instruction  is  given 
In  Tiiany  arts  and  atriences,  more  especially 
with  reference,  to  their  jiraiHical  application. 

%  The  first  polyt'chnic  school  was  estab- 
lished by  n  decree  of  the  Frcnr)i  Convention, 
on  Feb.  13,  17y4,  and  was  of  great  service  to 
the  cotmtry, 

p<5l  ^-tech'-liic-al,o.  [T^ng.  polytechnio ; -dt.l 
The  name  as  Poiatechnic  (q.v.). 

pdl-j^-tSoh'-nicB,  .f.  fPoLYTErnNic.]  The 
Bcien?*e  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

pdl^-te'-litO,  9.  [Cr.  nO\vTe\T}<;  (poluklis)=i 
costly,  pn-clous;  snlT.  -iteiMin.).} 

^fin. :  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taiiihig  much  h-ad  and  some  silver.  Found 
Ticar  FreiUTg,  Saxony. 

pol-j^-t^r'-d-bonef,  s.  pi  UPref.  poly-^  and 
Eng.  terebtnes.] 

Cfirm. :  Hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  oil  of 
turpi-iitine.  C}nH:ts  '^  formed  by  heating  pure 
turiHiiitino  to  I^-'jO  '.     It  boila  at  300\ 

•p6l-j^-thiU  a-md'  9$-a,  s.  pi.  [Poltthal- 

iSlA.] 

ZnoL  :  An  old  order  of  Cephalopoda.  Shell 
divided  Into  many  chambers. 


pol-y  tha-la'  mi-a,  s.  pi.  (Pref.  poty-,  and 
Gr.  tJoAofios  {thiilamos)  =  a.n  inner  room.] 

Zoot. :  The  same  as  Foraminifeua  (q-v.). 
Sometimes  applied  to  those  having  shells  with 
many  ohambers  separated  by  septa. 

pol  y-thcUl'-Q^inous,  a.  [Poi.vTHALAsnA.] 
lia\ing  many  cells  or  chambers  :  camerated, 
niultiloculir.  Used  of  the  sheila  of  Cephalo- 
poda and  Foramiuifera. 

pol  3^-thai'-mic,  pol-Jr-thfil'-^^mio,  o. 

[POLYTHALAMIA.I 

Sot.  {Of  fruits) :  Consisting  of  several  pistils 
on  a  common  axis;  multiple.  Example,  a  cone. 

pol'-y-the-ism,  s.  [Pref,  poly-;  Gr.  ^ed? 
{tkeos)  =  God,*  and  suff.  -ism  ;  Fr.  polytUisme .\ 
Compar.  lielig. :  The  worship  of  many  gods. 
It  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  Idolatry,  for 
gods  may  be  adored  without  any  image  of 
them  being  made.  In  Sir  Jolm  Lubbock's 
classiricati-m  of  religious  beliefs.  Fetishism 
and  Totemism  are  polytheistic;  the  next 
stage  in  the  ascending  order.  Anthropomor- 
l)hism,  may  or  may  D"t  be  so.  No  mention 
is  made  in  Scripture  of  Polytheism  before  the 
flood.  It  existed  among  the  ancestors  of 
Abraham  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Joshua  xxiv. 
2).  The  first  commandment  is  levelled  against 
it  (Exod.  XX.  3,  Deut.  v.  7).  It  was  conunon 
at  the  time  among  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  vi. 
14,  vii.  4,  &c.).  At  many  periods  the  Jews, 
hifih  and  low,  lapsed  into  it  (1  Kings  xix.  2 ; 
2  Kings  xvii.  16,  17  ;  Ezek.  viii.  3-lS).  Though 
some  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers 
may  have  risen  above  polytheism  to  con- 
ceive the  unity  of  God,  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  polytheistic,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  ethnic  nations  to-day,  though  in  some 
eases,  as  in  that  of  India,  pantheism  under- 
lies polytheism,  and  some  apparent  polytheiats 
really  believe  all  nature  txi  be  one  God. 

"  We  constantly  find  In  ah  pfilt/th^ijnnt  eets  of  dupli- 
cate divinities,  male  and  lemaJe."— ^^ona/<i*oH .'  Tftea- 
tre  of  the  Ureelu,  p.  SL 

pol'-y-the-ist,  s.  [Polytheism.]  A  believer 
in  or  supporter  of  polytheism  or  the  doctiine 
of  a  plurality  of  gods. 

p5l-^-the-ist'-ic,    *  pol-j^-the-wf-ic- 

al,  a.     [Eng.  jioUjtheist ;  -k,  -iral.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  polytheism  ;  of  the 
nature  of  polytheism. 

2.  Advocating,  supporting,  or  believing  in 
polytheism. 

"  The  Onihlck  doctrine  and  poems  were  polytM'HS' 
tU!al."—Cudvorth:  /ntell.  System,  p.  298. 

*  pol-^-the-ist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ^^ly- 
thf^isricnl ;  -/.i/.]  In  a  polyllieistic  manner  ;  like 
a  polj-theist ;  according  to  polytheism. 

*  p6l'-y-the-ize,  v.i.  [Polytheism.]  To  sup- 
port, iioiil,  or  inculcate  polytheism  ;  to  believe 
in  or  teach  a  plurality  of  gods, 

*  po-lyth'-e-ous,  •  pol'-J^- the -oils,  o, 

[Polytheism. 1   Having  to  do  with  many  gods. 

"  neav'n'B  luost  abhor'd  poJj/rh«r,uf  piety." 

ISeaain-mt .    /'(rj/r/w.  xxl.  S8. 

pol-Jr-thi-on'-lC,  a.  [Pref.  -poly-,  and  Eng. 
thionic.\  Containing  more  than  one  atom  of 
sulphur. 

polythlonlc-acids,  s.  pi. 

Vhrm.  :  A  series  of  ;icirls  In  which  the  Rame 
qiinntities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  united 
with  qnantitiea  of  sulphur  in  the  proporlinn 
of  the  numbers  2,  3,  4.  and  5  :  thus,  dithinnic- 
acid  H2^/>(!,  trithionic  H.iS;,Ofl.  tetrathionic 
HoH^Ofl,  and  pentathionic  H-jt^aOg. 

*  p6l'-Jr-th6re,  s.    [Etyra,  doubtfiiL] 

Mtufic :  (See  extract). 

"  Ho  plated  to  1110  on  tho  jyotythnre.  an  In»trnnient 
having  iumcthUifc  of  the  hnrp,  luto.  theor)>o,  Xc"— 
—  Ki'ilyn:  liUtry.  Aug.  9.  I'JOL 

pd-lj^'-^ma,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr.  to^itJ 
{tomv.)  =  a  cu'tting-l 

Zool. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  Polytomldio 
(q.v.),  with  one  species,  Polyloma  muUa.  It 
increases  rapidly  by  a  process  of  multiple 
flssion.  Habitat,  fish  and  other  animal  nm- 
cerations. 

p6l  f  t6xa'  i  Av6t8.pl.  [^\od.JAtpolytom(a): 
Lai.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suir  ■(</()■.) 

/.ool.  :  A  family  of  Flngellata-PantoHtomatji, 
with  the  HiuKl"'  g''nurt  PolyUjma  (q.v.). 

P&l^-d-motiS,  a.      [PoL^TOMA,] 

lint.:  Plnnato;  the  divirtions,  however,  Dot 
articulated  with  the  common  petiole. 


p6l-y-trich'-e  i,  '  p6l-y-tri-cha -ce-eo, 

s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  polyirich{u.m);  Lat-'masc. 
pi.  a4J.  suff.  -ei,  fern,  -acetje.] 

Hot. :  An  order  of  Apocarpous  Mosses. 
Mouth  of  the  capsule  closed  by  a  flat  mem- 
brane and  a  calyptra ;  the  latter  rough,  witb 
silky  hairs. 

po-lyt'-ri-chiiiii,  s.  [Gr.  iroAOSpif  (polw 
thnjr),  genit.  iroAuTptx©?  (j>olutrichos)  =  having 
much  hair :  ttoAv  ij'Olu)  =  much,  and  Bpi^ 
{thrix)  =  hair.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Polytrichacese 
(q.v.X  Calyptra  dinudiate,  but  appearing 
cami'anulate  owing  to  the  quantity  of  very 
close  hairs  descending  from  it  in  a  long 
villous  coat.  Polytrichum  commune  is  a  tlno 
large  moss,  with  almost  woody  stems,  com- 
mon on  heaths,  moors,  and  moimtain-tracts, 

2,  PalcEobot. :  Occurs  in  the  Pleistocene, 

po-l3?f-r6-cha,  s.  [Pref.  poly-,  and  Gr, 
Tpox«  (tjrockosj^  running.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rotifera,  order  Natantia. 
The  rot-itory  organs  consist  of  various  lobet 
surrounding  the  anterior  end  of  the  body, 

pO-l^t'-rO-Chal,  a.      [POLVTROCHA.] 

Zool. :  Having  successively  disposed  circlets 
of  cilia.     Used  of  the  larvse  of  Annelids,  &c 

pol'-y-typ-age  (age  as  ig),5.  [Pref.  poly-; 
Eng.  fi/i<c),  and  sutl.  -fly.] 

Print. :  A  mode  of  stereotjiung  by  which 
facsimiles  of  wood-engravings,  &e,,  are  pro- 
duced in  metal,  from  which  impres-sions  may 
be  taken  as  Ironi  type.     [Polt^tvpe.] 

pol'-Sr-type,  $.  ii  a.     [Pref,  poly-^  and  Eng. 

type-] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Print. :  A  cast  or  facsimile  of  a  wood- 
engraving,  matter  in  type,  i.c,  produced  by 
poiytyjiage. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  t<4  r  produced  by, 
polytyj)age. 

p6l'-5^-type,  v.t.    [PoLTTYPE, ».]   To  produce 

by  polytypage. 

p6l-^x-en',  8.    [PoLYXENus.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  native  Platinum  (q.T.). 
Named  by  Ilausnianu  because  of  the  many 
rare  elements  found  mixed  with  it 

pol  yTC-en'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  poly- 
xtJiius);  Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in(E.] 

Zool.:  A  fauiilyof  Myriapoda.  Segmentsof 
the  body  eight,  omitting  the  head  and  tail. 
On  each  side  of  the  body  are  nine  tufts  of 
little  curved  hairs,  and  at  the  tall  is  a  tuft  of 
longer  straight  hairs. 

pol-^^ -en-US,  «,  [Gr.  woXv^fvo^  (poluxenos) 
=  hospitable  :  woAvs  (polus)  =  many,  and 
fc'ro?  (xenas)  =  a  guest.] 

Zool. :  Tlie  sole  genus  of  Polyxenldm.  Poly- 
xfnus  l<i(furns,  the  only  known  species,  is 
aliout  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  U 
abundant  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

p(Jl-y_26'-a,  s.  pi.   ["Gr.  TToAvt  (pohis)  =  many. 

and  ^(uoi'  (:6on)  =  a  living  cn-ature  ;  so  named 
because  manv  individuals  are  united  Into  a 
colony,  or  polyzoary  (<i.v.).] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  J.  W.  Thomp- 
son in  1830  to  what  Khrenlicrp  called  Br>*o/oa. 
In  1S41  H.  Milne-Kdwards  uiuted  the  Polyroa, 
Ilrachioi'oda,  and  Tunieata  (n.v.)  in  his  group 
Molluscolda.  It  has  been  since  shown  that 
the  hitler  belong  to  the  Vertcbrata,  and  the 
rrliitii)u  of  tlie  Ilrst  two  rested  on  a  mistaken 
identillcation  of  parts.  The  Polyzon  api>par 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  Sipnueuloid  (Je- 
Iihyrn-an  Worms,  and  are  thus  elassilled  and 
charact.rized  by  Prof.  E.  Kay  Lankester 
{Ency.  Jirit.  (cd.  9th),  xix.  430) : 

Si'cL  I.  Vprinlfonni*. 

8ecL  2.  PtTiiliraiidita, 

8cct  a  Kn|N>l>xoft,  with  two  Biib-clKMtv:  (1)  R«t4> 
pructAJwlth  L*r,M<nliTa,  lliylat-'tulnuia  and  Oyuiuol*. 
ninl.  and  fli  KiKlupruuta. 

Tlie  Polyzitfi  have  ecelomata.  with  closely 
approximated  nnuith  and  anus.  A  v'ari->usly 
nmclitled  group  of  ciiiat^-d  tentacles  Is  dispoMcd 
around  thf  mouth.  They  are  without  mela- 
merie  segmentntion,  setfc,  or  )>alred  out- 
growlliH  of  the  body-wall. 

2.  P<il<rnut  :  I'lYim  the  Lower  Silurian,  U 
not  earlier,  till  now. 

pdl  jf  BO'-an,  n.    [PoLYZOA.]    Of  or  belonging 

to  (he  Pnly/.*. 


b6U,  \>6^ :  p^t,  J^l :  cat,  ^eU,  chorus.  9hln,  bcn^h ;  go,  gom  :  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ ;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  o^  1st,     -ICAc 
•<tlan,  -tlan  —  sh^n.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,    ^ion  =  zhiln.    -olons.  -tlous,  -slous  --  shiis.    -ble,  -dlo,  &c  ==  b^l,  d^ 
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poly zoan- crag,  s. 

Geo!.  :  A  name  for  tlie  Coralline  Crag,  which 
contains  eighty-nine  species  of  Polyzoa,  ^  of 
the  whole  fossil  species. 

pdl-y-zd  -ar-^,    pol-j^-zo-ar'-i-uin,  s. 

[Mod.  Lat.,  iroin  poly :v{n) ;  Lat.  suff.  -arium, 
implying'  place.] 

Zool. :  The  entire  colony  or  the  entire 
dermal  system  of  the  Polyzoa.  Called  also 
Cienu'cium. 

pol-y-zon'-al,  a.  [Pref.  poly-;  Eng.  zon{e),and 
6Utf.  -al.]    Composed  of  many  zones  or  belts. 

polyzonal -lens.  s.  A  burning  lens  con- 
etiucted  of  segmental  lenses  arranged  in  zones. 
Tlie  object  is  to  olttain  lenses  uf  large  size  for 
ligiithouses,  free  from  defects,  and  having  but 
6light  s]'herical  aberration.  They  were  fiist 
suggested  by  Button,  and  made  by  Brewster. 

pbl-y-zo'-on,  s.  [Polyzoa.]  Any  individual 
of  the  Polyzoa  (q. v.). 

p6m-a- can' -thus,  s.  [Gr-  mI)M«  (j^oma)  =  & 
cover,  and  axaffa  {akantha)  =  a  spine.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Squamipennes,  with 
a  strong  spine  at  the  angle  of  the  prEeopenni- 
lum,  and  from  eight  to  ten  spines  only  in  the 
dorsal.  There  is  but  one  species,  Pomacanthiis 
jx(/ii,  very  common  in  tlie  West  Indies,  which 
exhibits  remarkable  variation  in  colour. 

2.  Palicont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

pom-a9e.  pom-age,  pom'-mage  (age 

as  ig),  s.  [Low  Lat.  pomacium,  from  Lat.  po- 
miim  ;  Fr.  pmnme  =  an  apple.] 

1.  The  refuse  of  apples  or  similar  fruit  after 
pressing  ia  a  cider-mill. 

2.  Cider. 

**  A  kind  of  drinke  made  of  apples,  which  they  call 
elder  or  poinage."—IIoUnih€d:  hescrip.  England,  bk, 
ii..  ch.  Tt. 

po-ina'-9e-SB  (or  5  as  sh).  s.  pi.     [Lat.  po- 

7n()/  m)  —  an  apple,  or  other  fruit ;  feni.  pi.  adj. 

SUtf.   -OCfO".] 

"  1.  Linnseus's  thirty- seventh  natural  order, 
including  Punica,  Pyrus,  Kibes,  &c. 

2.  Api»lcwoi ts ;  an  orderof  Perigynons  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  R-tsales.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  stipnlate  leaves ;  flowers  solitary, 
or  in  terminal  cymes,  white  or  pink.  Petals 
five,  unguiculat*,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  the  odd  one  anterior.  Stamens  in- 
detii.ite,  inserted  in  a  ring  in  the  throat  of  the 
calyx.  Ovaries  from  one  to  five,  more  or  less 
adherent.  Fruit  a  pome,  one-  to  five-celled, 
rarely  ten-celled ;  seeds  ascending,  solitary. 
Found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Northern 
Hemisjihere.  Known  genera  sixteen,  species 
200.     (Lindley.) 

p6m-a-9en'-tTi-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  poma- 
cent}i;us) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ida'.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  Coral-fishes  ;  a  family  of  Pharyn- 
gngnathi,  with  eight  genera  and  about  1*20 
species.  They  are  beautifully  coloured,  and 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  C0i,*al  forma- 
tions. 

2.  PaJcpiynt. :  One  genus,  Odonteus,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

p6m-a-9en'-trus,  s.  [Gr.  Ti^^a  (ydma)=.& 
cover,  and  Kti-Tpor  (krntron)  —  a  prickle.] 

^chthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pomacentridie. 

•  p6-ma'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Pomace^.] 
I.  Ordinary  La7)guwjc : 

1,  Consisting  of  apples. 

" Pomacfout  harvests."  Philips:  Cider,  IL  66. 

2.  Like  ]»omace  (q.v.). 

IL  Bat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Pomacese. 

po-made',  *  pom-made',  po-ma'-do,  s. 

[Fr.  /('Wit?(ia(?c  —  prmiatum,  from  ^)o»t?He  =  an 
apxde  ;  Ital.  punuuia,  pomata,  ivom  porno  ;  Lat. 
pomitm  =  an  apple  ;  so  called  because  origin- 
ally made  with  apples.]  Perfumed  or  fragiant 
ointment  or  composition  fordressing  the  hair  ; 
pn., latum. 

pom-a-der'-ris,  s.  [Gr.  rnofia  {povw)  =  a 
drinking  cuji,  and  5<ppis  {dcrris)=^&  leather 
covering  or  coat  Named  frorn  the  membra- 
nous covering  of  the  capsule.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rhanmacese.  PomaderTis 
ajKtala,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  yields 
8  hard,  close-grained  wood,  there  called 
Coopers'  wood. 


*  p6-ma'-d6,  s.    [Pomade.] 

*  pom-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Pomace.] 

*  p6  -man-der,  *  pom-man-der,  s.  [Cor- 
rupt, from  I'r.  pomme  tin/H^re  =  aiiple  or  ball 
of  amber.]  A  perfumed  ball  or  powder,  carried 
in  the  pocket  or  worn  suspended  from  the 
Deck  or  waist. 

"  Use  of  poinanderi,  and  knots  of  ixtwders  for  drying 
of  rheuuia.  '—ISacon  :  Sat.  Bitt..  §  939. 

pom'-ard  {d  silent),  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of 
wine  made  from  grapes  grown  near  Poniard,  a 
vilhige  in  France,  in  the  department  C6te-u'-0r. 

pd-mat'-6~miis,  s.  [Gr.  irdfLa.  ipdma)  =  a, 
cover,  aud  TOfiTJ  {tovic)=  a  cutting.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Percidie,  with  a  single 
species.  Pcmiatomxis  ielescopium,  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  lives  at  a  depth  of  probably 
from  80  to  200  fathoms. 

po-ma'-tiim,  s.  [A  Latinised  form  of  poTiiade 
(q.v.).]  A  perfumed  ointment  or  composition 
for  dressing  the  hair ;  pomade ;  also  an  oint- 
ment for  external  apjilication. 

"Together  with  &  collection  of  receipts  to  make 
pastes  lor  the  luiuds,  jH^matumt,  lip-s&ivee,  white  pota, 
&c."—TatleT,  No.  2«. 

po-ma'-tum,  v.t.  [Pomatum,  ».]  To  dress 
with  pomatum ;  to  apply  jiomatum  to. 

pome,  s.    [PoMira.] 
1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  fleshy  fruit  without  valves,  containing 
a  capsule.     {Linnccus.') 

(2)  A  compound  fruit,  two  or  more  celled, 
inferior,  indehiscent,  aud  fleshy  ;  the  seeds 
distinctly  enclosed  in  dry  cells,  with  a  bony 
or  cartilaginous  lining,  formed  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  several  ovaria  with  the  sides  of  the 
fleshy  tube  of  a  calyx,  and  sometimes  with 
each  other.  Examples  :  the  Ajiple,  the  Coto- 
neaster,  and  the  Hawthorn.    (Lindley.) 

*  (3)  A  head,  as  of  a  cauliflower. 

"  Oauly-flowers  over-epredlug  to  pome  and  head."— 
Evelyn:  Kdlendarium ;  Aug. 

t  2.  Roman  liitiial :  A  ball  of  precious  metal, 
usually  silver,  filled  with  liot  water,  and 
placed  on  the  altar  during  the  celebration  of 
mass  in  cold  countries,  that  the  celebrant, 
by  taking  it  into  his  hands,  may  prevent  them 
from  becoming  numb,  and  so  be  enabled  pro- 
perly to  handle  the  sacred  elements. 

pome-water,  s.  A  sort  of  sweet,  juicy 
apple.    (Shakcsp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

*  pome,  v.i.  [Fr.  pomvier  =  to  form  a  head  or 
liall.  from  pomme  —  an  apple.]  To  forma  head 
in  growing  ;  to  grow  to  a  head. 

*  pome'-9it-ron,  s.  [Eng.  pome,  and  citron.] 
A  citron  apple.     (_Ben  Jojison  :  Volpmie,  ii.  1.) 

pome'  -  gran  -  ate.  *  pome  -  gar  -  nate, 
* pome-gran-at, "  pom-gar-net,  .•^.   [Fr. 

jiomegroiatc,  from  Lat.  pomuw  =anap]ile,  and 
granotum  =  filled  with  seeds  or  grains  ;  Ital. 
porno  granato.] 

1.  Botany.  : 

0)  The  fruit  of  Punica  Granatum.  Botani- 
cally  viewed  it  is  anomalous,  consisting  of  two 
whorls  of  carpels,  one  placed  above  the  other, 
tlie  lower  tier  five  in  number,  the  upi>er  being 
five  to  ten.  The  seeds  have  a  pellucid  pulpy 
covering.    They  are  eaten. 

(2)  The  Pomegranate-tree. 

2.  Jew.  Antiq.  :  An  ornament  resembling  a 
poni'^granate  on  the  robe  and  ephod  of  the 
Jewisli  high-priest. 

3.  Scrip. :  The  word  limCHmTnori),  rendered 
pomegranate,  seems  correctly  translated,  Num. 
XX.  5,  Dent.  viii.  8,  Song  of  Solomon  iv.  13, 
Joel.  i.  12,  Hag.  ii.  19,  &c. 

pomegranate- tree,  s. 

But.,  etc.:  Punica  Gra7iutum^  once  believed 
to  be  the  type  of  a  distinct  order,  Gianatese, 
then  placed  by  Lindley  among  Myrtace;e,  and 
by  Benthain  and  Hooker  transferred  to  Ly- 
thr.iceie.  It  has  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
undotted,  a  leathery  calyx,  shaped  like  a  top, 
with  five  to  seven  valvat*  lobes ;  and  petals 
many,  scarlet,  white,  or  yellowish.  [Pome- 
granate.] A  tree  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet 
liigh,  a  native  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  It  forms  woods  in  Persia.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic, 
bat  not  so  good  as  fern  root ;  the  flowers  are 
tonic  and  astringent ;  the  bark  of  the  fruit  is 


used  in  leucorrhcea,  chronic  dysentery,  fta, 
and  the  acrid  juice  in  bilioua  fevers. 

*  pom-el,   S.      [P0MMEL.J 

*  pomelee,  a.      [Fr.  pomvuU,   ftom   pommti 

Lat.  pt'7/iitjn  =  an  apple.]      Spotted  like  an 
apple;  dappled.    {MaundevilU.) 

pom'-el-16e^  s.   [Corrupt,  fr.  Pompelmoosb.] 
Bot.  &  Comm. :  A    small    acrid    shaddock, 
Citrus  deciunana. 

Pom-e-ra'-ni-an,  a.  [Lat.  Pomerania, from 
Ger.  Pommcrn  —  n  province  of  Prussia.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  Pomerania. 

t  Pomeranian-bream,  «. 

Ichthy.  :  Abramis  buggenhagil,  said  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  greater  thickness  of  its 
body,  and  by  its  scales  being  larger  in  propor* 
tion  to  its  size.  Dr.  Giinther  considers  it  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  Abramis  brama  and  Le^ 
ciscus  nitiliis. 

Pomeranian-dog,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  variety  of  Canis  familiaris, 

"The  Pomeranian-dog  .  .  .  bos  &  sharp  noBe,  prick 
ears,  a  thick,  straiglit,  I'Jii?,  and  ellky  coat,  either 
white,  creaui-colour.  or  black  :  rather  lull  eyes,  tba 
tail  bushy,  and  curkd  over  tbe  )iack  ;  hia  height 
averages  fourteen  iucbea." — Meyru:k:  Huum  £>ogt  * 
Sporting  Dogs,  p.  "1. 

*p6-me-rid'-i-an,  a.  [Postmeridian.) 
Afternoon. 


pome'-r6^,  pome-r6^-al,  s.  [Ft.  pommi 
=  an  apple,  and  roi  =  a  king,  or  royal  =  royal.] 
A  kind  of  apple  ;  a  royal  apple. 

p6m'-ey,  s.  [F.  pomme  =  grown  round  or  to 
a  ball,  like  an  apple.]    [Fume,  v.] 

Her.  :  The  figure  of  an  apple  or  of  aroundel ; 
it  is  always  of  a  green  colour. 

pom''ft*et,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  species  of  Stromateus,  found  In 
the  Mediterranean,  aud  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.     (Goodi-ich.) 

*  pdm'-i9e,  5.    [Pomace.] 

po-mif'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  pomifer,  from 
pi'intnn  =  an  apple,  and /«ro=  to  bear;  Eng. 
adj.  sufl".  -ous.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Bearing  or  producing 
apples . 

2.  Bot. :  Apple-bearing  (Paxton),  or  bearing 
thf  fruit  called  a  jiome  (q.v.), 

"The  low   pomi/erous    kind,    aa  cucumbers,    poui> 
piiinB."—ArtiuC/i>iot:  On  JhnumU,  ch.  iU. 

"  pom-ma'-do,  s.  [ital.]  Vaulting  on  to  a 
hurse,  without  the  aid  ol  stirrups,  by  resting 
one  hand  on  the  saddle-bow. 

pom'-mage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Pomace.] 

pom'-mee,  pom'-met-tee,  a.  [Fr.  pommht 

fern,  of  pom m^,  ja,  p.ir. 
of  pommer  =  to  gr<'W  to 
a  head  or  ball.]    [Pome, 

v.,  POMEY.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied 
to  a  cross,  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  terminate 
in  buttons  or  knobs,  like 
those  of  a  pilgrim's  staff. 

pom'-mel,  ""pom-el, 
'  pom-meU,  5.     [O. 

Fr.  pcnncl  (Fr.  povimeau),        CEOSS  pommbe. 
from  Low  Lat.  f<'"i€Uus, 

diinin.,  from  hat. pomum  =  an  apple;  6p.  & 
Ital.  I'omo.] 

*1.  A  round  ball  or  knob,  or  anything!^ 
semblinga  ball  or  knob. 

*2.  The  head.     (Chaucer,  C.  T.,  2,691.) 

3.  A  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

"Anolde  rustie  eword  blade,  nitbout  either  hilt  dX 
pomel.'  —llackliiyt :  Voyages,  M.  133. 

4.  A  knob  or  protuberant  part  on  the  front 
of  a  saddle. 

5.  The  butt-end  of  liie  stock  of  a  fire-arm. 

6.  The  knob  on  the  cascabel  of  a  cannon ;  a 
pommelion. 

7.  The  round  knob  on  the  frame  of  a  chair. 

8.  A  knob  or  ball-shaped  ornament  used  as 
the  finial  to  the  conical  or  dome-shaped  roof 
of  a  turret,  pavilion,  &e. 

"  Huram  finished  the  two  pLIlars  and  tbe  pommel** 
—2  Chronicles  iv.  12. 

9.  A  crippler  (q.v.). 


f&te.  aa,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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i;»dm  -mel,  '  pom-el,  '  pum-ble,  pum  - 
xnel»  v'.t.  il'oMMEL,  s.]  To  beat  souiutly, 
as  Witli  the  handle  of  a  sword,  or  similar  in- 
atniment, 

"  They  t'ime  him  clennfl  out  of  hd  own©  doores,  und 
pumblt  ttim  about  the  puiU  lii  hU>\v.'—UcUU  ;  Luk«  ill. 

pdm-mel'-lon  (1  as  y),  s.  (Pummel,  ».]  The 
knob  on  tlie  cascabefof  a  cannuu. 

pdm'-znelled*  pa.  par.  &  a.    {Pommel,  r.l 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B,  As  i.uljective: 

1.  OnL  Lang.  :  Soundly  beaten  or  thrashed. 

2.  Her.  :  Having  pommels,  as  a  sword  or 
dagger. 

po-moer'-i-iixii.  s.    [Lat.] 

Jirfin.  Antiq. :  The  npon  space  left  free  from 
buildings  within  and  without  the  walls  of  a 
town,  marked  off  by  stone  pillurs,  and  con- 
secrated by  a  religious  ceremojy. 

po-mo-log'-ic-^  a.  [Eng.  pomolog(y); 
-ical  ;  Fr.  pomologuiue,^ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pomology. 

*  2,  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  ftniit 
or  fruit-trees. 

"Ever>thing  pomctogical  gravltatea  to  Loodou.' — 
DaU]/  Telegraph,  Oct.  19.  1885. 

p6-m6r-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  pomolog(y):  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  or  practised  in  pomology  ; 
one  who  cultivates  fruit-trees. 

"  Onr  pomoloaUti  In  their  )l§t«  select  the  three  OTth« 
six  beat  pean.  —Emerion  :  English  Traitt.  ch.  L 

pO-mol'-O-g^,  s.  [Lat.  pomum  =  an  apple  ; 
sufT.  -ology ;  Fr.  pomvlogie.]  That  braneh 
of  science  whi<-h  deals  with  fruits  and  fruit- 
trees  ;  the  cultivation  of  frnit^  and  ftuit-trees. 

Po-md'-nai,  s.    [Lat. ,  from  pomum  =  an  apple.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  Tlie  goddess  who  presided 
over  fruit-trees. 

2.  Astron.  :  [Asteroid,  32J. 

■p6-in6n'-ic,  a.  [Pomona.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  apples. 

p6m-d'-tte,  s.     [Or.  nutu-a  (poma)  =  a  cover, 
and  0V9  (ous),  genit.  J)to«  (oIos)  =  an  ear.] 
h-kthy.:  Agenus  of  Percidffi.   [Sun-fishes.] 

pomp,  •  poxnpe.  s.  [Fr.  pompe,  from  Lat. 
pomjxi  =a  public  procession  ;  pomp,  from  Gr. 
voting  (no7n;)(:)  =  a  sending  ...  a  procession  ; 
vifMnm  (pempo)  =  to  send  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
pomiKt.] 

"  1.  A  procession,  characterized  or  distin- 
guished by  grandeur,  solemnity,  or  display  ;  a 
pageant. 

"The  which  he  condact*^*!  himself  with  a  goolly 
pomit  wid  proceMloii  to  the  very  g.ite  of  the  city."  - 
P.  Bolland:  Ptutarch't  Jfor-iU.  p   417. 

2.  A  display  of  magnificence ;  splendour, 
■how,  ostentatious  display  or  jmrade  ;  state. 


•piJmp,  r.i.  (Pomp,  s.]  To  make  a  pompous 
display  ;  to  show  off. 

p$in'-pa-doar,  5.  &  a.    [3ee  def.] 

A.  As  siihst.  :  A  crimson  or  puce  colour,  so 
called  after  Mad.  I'ompadour.who  patronized  it. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  crimson  or  puce  colour. 

"Silk  brocaded  wtth  bcftila.  or  i'lme  dainty  pompa- 
4cmr  dAmnak."—  fi'iili/  Teteymph,  Jaii.  14,  ISSfi. 

^The  Pompadours:  The  .'jGth  Regiment  of 
Foot,  from  its  facings  being  of  this  colour. 
{Notes  fC  Queries^  No.  xlix.,  p.  56.) 

*p$mp'-al,  a.  [Eng.  pomp;  •al.'\  Proud, 
piirnp'ius'. 

"  My  pvmpat  ttAte."  liallad  of  King  LHr, 

l^dm' -pa-no,  ».  [Sp]  A  flsh,  TracInjnotiLa 
car('!\nus,  common  in  Florida. 

'  p5m  -  pi&t' -  {o,  a.  [Low  Ijit  pompatiais, 
vomyiitus,  from  Lai.  pompa  ■=.  pomp  (q.v.).J 
Pompous,  aliowy,  ostentatiou.s. 

"  PompaHr.  foolish,  (iroud.  jx'ncn'fl,  wlcktd,  profane 
WOrd»."— B'lrrww  :  I'up^i  auprcinacif. 

P5m  p6'  i  ^^  s.  [Lat.  fem.  form  of  Ijat.  Pom- 
peius  =  I'ompey.] 

Astrnn. :  [Plank»,  203]. 

1^9m'-p5l  mooBO,    ,  p&m'-pJSl  m^^Tlse,  «. 

IFr] 
Bot. :  The  fruit  of  the  Shaddock  (q.v.). 


•pom'-pet,  s.     [Fr.  pomiiette.] 
Print. :  A  printer's  inking-balL 

p6m'-phd-l5^  5.    [Gr.  non'i>6Kv^  (pcmphohix) 
~  a  bubble  left  on  the  surface  of  smelted  ore  ; 
tro^'fros  (pompkos)  =  a  bubble,  a  pustule.] 
•  1,  Chem. :  Flowers  of  zinc. 

2.  Pathol.:  A  rare  variety  of  pemphigus, 
without  fever.  It  generally  runs  its  course 
in  eight  or  tea  days.  A  kind  of  pompholyx 
may  be  produced  by  the  application  of 
cant  ha  rides. 

3.  Zoot.  :  A  genos  of  Rotatoria,  fiimily 
Bra  eh  ion  id  te. 

poxn-pil'-if-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  pompil(vs) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  &dj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Aculeated  Hymenop- 
tera.  Antennae  long,  not  geniculate;  eyes  not 
notched  within  ;  prothorax  produced  on  each 
side  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  wings,  as  in 
the  true  wasps.  Wings  not  folding  longi- 
tudinally, large  and  broad,  with  submarginal 
cells.  Legs  long,  and  tibiie  spined,  their 
apex  with  long  spines.  The  Pompilidse,  with 
their  long  legs,  somewhat  resemble  spiders. 
They  have  often  beautiful  wings.  They  are 
very  active,  make  their  nests  in  sand,  and 
store  them  with  spiders,  caterpillars,  &c. 
Known  species  seven  or  eight  hundred, 

•  pom-pil'-llon   (i   as  y),   *popillon,   s. 

[O.  Fr.  popuhon,  from  Lat.  populus  =  a  poplar 
(q.v,).]  A  pomatum  or  ointment  prepared 
from  black  poplar  buds.    (Cotgrave.) 

pom'-pU-UB,  5.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  ifo^ttiXos 
(pompilos)  =  the  pilot-fish.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pompilidae. 
There  are  many  species,  extensively  distri- 
buted.    Thirteen  or  more  are  British. 

•  pomp'-ing,  •  pomp-ynge,  a.  [Eng.  pomp ; 
•ing.]     Pompous,  ostentatious. 

"  As  for  example  tjtke  their  pompt/nge  pryde." — 
BraJ/urd :  SuppUcacyon,  1655. 

•  pom'-pi-on,  "  pom-pon  (1),  s.  [Fr.  pom- 
pcm,  from  I.At.  pepi^nem,  ace.  of  pepo  (q.v.); 
Ital.  p€pon£ ;  Sp.  pepon.]     A  ]tumpkin. 

"  Ab  flat  and  Iraipld  iifl  pomiiiom." — Qoodman  : 
XVinteyi  Evening  i  Conference,  jit  L 

pom'-pire,  s.  [Lat.  poj»um  =  an  apple,  and 
pijriis  =  a  jiear.]  A  kind  of  apple  ;  a  sort  of 
pearmain.     {A  i  nsworth.} 

pom-po'-le-on,  s.    [Pompelmoosb.] 

pom'-pon  (2),  pom-poon,  ».    [Fr.] 

L  Onl.  Lang. :  An  ornament,  as  a  feather  or 
flower,  for  a  bonnet;  specif.,  the  tuft  of 
c(jloured  wool  worn  by  infantry  soldiers  in 
front  of  the  shako. 

"  Id  the  days  of  tompeeo  and  pompooTU.'—BarhaTn  : 
Ing.  legendt ;  Leech  of  Fulketlotie. 

2.  Bnt.  :  A  small  compact  variety  of  Chrys- 
anthemum. 

pom-pos'-i-t^,  s.     [Ital.  povipositd.]     Pom- 

pousness,  ostentation,  para<ie,  boasting,  show. 

"  A  snnb  Rhe  is  u  lung  aa  .  .  .  she  indiil^'<.'s  lit  thnt 

Intolerable  pompotitj/.'— Thackeray :    Book  <if  Snobs, 

ch.  vt. 

pom-po'-BO,  odv.     [Ital.] 

Music:  A  dii'cction  that  the  passage  or 
movement  to  which  it  is  appended  is  to  be 
perforuu-d  in  a  stately  and  dignified  stylo. 

pSm'-poiis,  a.  [Yt.  pompenx,  from  Lat.  pom- 
posus,  from  pompa=  pomp  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Ital. 
pomposo.\ 

*1.  Befitting  a  procession. 

"  What  pom/wuj  proccM  «f  ravUhment  we've  hore." 
Deaumotit :  Psycht.  xv,  ii'n 

2.  Displaying  pomp,  grandeur,  or  magnitl- 
cence ;  grand,  magnificent. 

"  Tho  lure  of  avfirlcc,  or  the  j^nmpmu  prize. 
That  courts  display  before  ainbltloui  eycn." 

Cottprr :  lietlremenl,  17T. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  displaying  self-hn- 
portance  or  pomposity  ;  ostentatious,  pre- 
tenti'itis :  as,  a  pompons  man,  pompons 
language. 

pdm'-poiis-l^,  adv.     (Eng.  pompom;  -ly.^ 
•  1.  In  a  manner  belUling  a  proecBsion. 

"To  •Olid  her  forth  t>omiifUtl\i,  all  tho  noblltly  con* 
Irlbutc^l  thflr  ]«wol»  and  rlctiPit  ornanu'iit*."— .lrt/(<wi  J 
IIUl.  thiij.,  fh,  Ivl. 

2.  In  a  pompous  manner  ;  with  ostentation, 
parade,  or  display. 


CniLIAN  PONCHO. 


"The  mlshty  Potentate,  to  whom  bfllonir 
—  ^  ■  ■■-  o%uly  t\\»\<\i\yin\." 

Sight  rhiiut/hii.  It.  i.ei 


TheM  tkb  rctcalla  pmn/xxij/w  dUtili 


pdm'-poiis-ness,  s,  [Eng.  pompons;  -n«».] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pompous; 
splendour,  pomp,  magnificence,  show;  osten- 
tatious display  or  parade. 

"Ttie  biKUesa  of  lt>  pompoiuncu  and  10X077  *-r%k 
Tatlor:  Sermons,  voL  lU.,  eer.  a. 

po'-mum,  s.    [ijtt.]    An  apple. 
pomam-Adaml.  s. 

Anat. :  Adam's  ai>plc  (q.v.^ 

•  pom- wa-tor. s.    [Pome-watkb,! 

"  pon,  S.       [POKD.] 

pon'  Qho,  8.    [^p.] 

1.  A  sort   of  cloak  worn    by  the   n&ttVt 

Indians,  and  also  by 
many  of  the  Spanish 
inhabitinta  of  South 
America,  It  resembles 
a  narrow  blanket  with 
a  slit  in  the  middle, 
through  which  the 
head  passes,  so  that  it 
hangs  down  loosely  be- 
fore and  behind,  leav- 
ing the  arms  free. 

2.  Any  garment  for 
men  or  women  resem- 
bling     that    described  *^^ 
under  1. 

"  The  broken  angular 
folds  of  a  silk  mantilla 
were  syinboIUed  in  an  oil- 
cloth ponrhn.'—.'^cribnrr't 
J/agazine,  Nov.,  1878.  p.  36. 

3.  A  trade  name  for  camlet  or  strong 
worsted. 

pond*  'pon,  "ponde.  s.  [A  variant  of 
pound  (2),  s.  (q.v.).  Cf.  Ir.  pont  =  (1)  a  pound 
for  cattle,  (2)  a  pond.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  body  of  still  water  of  less 
ext/'ut  than  a  lake  ;  a  pool  of  stagnant  water. 
Ponds  arc  either  natural  or  artificial.  Artifi- 
cial ponds  are  constructed  for  various  pur- 
poses of  use  and  ornament :  as  for  the  keeping 
or  breeding  of  Hsh  ;  for  the  storage  of  water 
for  the  dri\ing  of  water-mills ;  or  for  purposes 
of  pleasure  or  amusement. 

"If  hemaltitahied  .  .  .  aporuilto  be]iuiexteiulnu 
the  vcann."—ffu7n« :  Ettnyi.  pt  f.,  eM.  23. 

2.  Hydr.-en^.:  A  reach  or  level  of  a  canaL 
Two  ponds  of  varying  levels  are  connected  by 
a  lock. 

pond-lily,  s.    The  Water-lily  (q.T.X 
pond  perch,  s.    (Sun-fi3hks,J 
pond-pine,  s. 
Bot. :  Piniis  serotina, 
pond-snails,  s.  pU 
Zool. :  The  family  Limnffiidae  (q.v.). 
pond-weed,  5. 

Hot.:  (1)  Tl>e  genus  Pota"niogeton  (q.T.); 
(2)  [Horned  ponu-wked]. 

"pond  (1),    v.t.    [Ponder.)     To  ponder;  to 

weigli  carefully. 

"PoftdjoMT  auppllanfa  plaint," 

SpfHter.    lTodd.\ 

'pond  (2),  v.L     [Posn.  s.]    To  make  into  A 

pi^nd  ;  to  dam  up  so  as  to  fonn  a  pond. 

pon'-dcr,  v.t.  &  i.  [IaU  po7idero=to  weigh, 
from  pondus,  genit.  pondtris  =  weight ;  Fr. 
poniiirer;  Sp.  poiuUrar ;  Ital.  ponderart.) 
[Pound  (1),  s.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

•I,  Lit.:  To  weigh. 

"  \Vhoti>  ith-iiics  of  burning  tiro,  and  ■narkf'S  of  flam* 
lu  biilancc  of  vni'ttal  wftitht  ho/">ri(i<-r*fA  by  alnie," 
Surrey  ■  Description  nftht  FlckU  Af^cttont. 

n.  Figunitiveiy : 

I,  To  weigh  carefully  In  the  njjnd  ;  to  reflect 
on  or  consider  with  care  and  deliberation, 

"  Mnry  koi't  all  theae  thinjca  and  pondered  them  In 
her  heart "—iu*-)!!,  10. 
•  2.  To  examine  carefully  ;  to  observe  with 
care  an<l  attention, 

'■  /'..ni/flr  the  path  of  thy  feeL"— /Vowrft*  Ir.  M. 

B.  Intran.^.:  To  ndlect.  to  muse,  to  d^ 
liberate,  (Followed  by  on  or  over,  or  by  ft 
clause,) 

"Thea«  he  heedtd  not,  but  pond^rmd 

On  the  volume  tit  hla  hnnd." 

hottgfflt'rw :  tioldsH  l.fffend,tL 

*p9n'  dor,  I.    [PoNDKR,  V.)    Me<iii.;ition,  n» 

Ilecti.tn. 

"One  little  fltjtht  to  jrlre  m*  for  t  pr>n.(#r."— Jf.iA 
If.trU.if/:   Diary.  Iv.  37. 


pi(m'-pSl-d,  S.       [POMPF.r.JfOOME.] 

b6il,  b6^ :  p^t.  Jt^l ;  cat,  9011,  ofaoms,  ^bln,  benph  :  go,  f^om  :  thin,  thin  :  sin.  as  ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  =C 
-€lan,  -tlon  ^  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  sfaiin  ;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  Khun,    -oious.  -tlous,  >sloua  -  stalls,    -bio,  -die,  Ac  ~  t>fl,  d^l* 
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ponderability— pontiff 


*pon-der-a-b0'-i-t3?»  s.    [Fr.  pondirabili- 

te.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  ponderable  ; 

ponderubleaess. 
|)6n'-der-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  ponderabilis,  from 

pundere.  =  to    weigh;    Fr.   ponderable;    Sp. 

ponderable;    Ital.    ponderabile.]     Capable  of 

being  weigiied. 

"The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill  within  an  hour,  yet  the 
ImTeaaioii  in  scirL-e  visible,  and  the  poison  comuuui. 
cated  not  puiuitritbin."  ^  JSrowne  :  ViUgar  ErrouTt, 
bk-  ii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

ponderable-matter,  s. 

Physiol. :  M;itter  possessed  of  weight ;  matter 
properly  so  culled,  as  opi)Osed  to  imponderable 
matter,"viz.,  to  pliysical  agents. 

*p6n'-der-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.pouderaWe; 
-/M'ii.]  Tlie'quality  or  state  of  being  ponder- 
able ;  that  quality  or  property  of  bodies  by 
which  they  possess  weight. 

•p6n'-der-al,a.  [Fr.]  Estimated,  measured, 
or  ascertained  by  weight,  as  distinguished 
from  numeral. 

"Thua  did  the  money  drachma  in  process  of  time 
decrease,  but  all  tlie  while  we  may  auppuse  ili&  poii- 
deral  dr;tL-liina  Uj  have  continued  the  Bama"— 
Arbuthnot  :  On  Coins. 

•pon'-der-an^e,  s.  [Lat  ponderans,  pr.  par. 
oi  pondero  =  to  weigh.]    Weight,  gravity. 

*p6n'-der-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ponderatus, 
pa.  par.  of  pon-lcro^  to  weigh.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  ponder,  to  weigh,  to  consider. 

B.  Intrana. :  To  have  weight  or  influence. 
(Carlyle.) 

•  pon-der-a'-tloil,  s.  [Ijat.  ponderatio,  from 
po'iderafus,  pa.  par.  of  pondero  =:  to  weigh  ; 
Vr.  p^nderatiun :  iSp.  ponderacion;  Ital.  pon- 
derazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  weighing. 

**  upon  an  immediate  ponderation  we  co\ild  discover 
DO  sensible  dLQcreiice  in  wei^hL"— Armpne :  Vulgar 
Erroura,  bk-  iv.,  ch.  vji. 

2.  A  reflection  ;  consideration. 

"  Helaya  in  the  scales  with  them  certainegnivepon- 
d«r  at  ions. "—Hall:  ilaried  Clerffie,  biL  iii,  §  13. 

poxi'-der-er,  s,      [Eug.  ponder;   -er.]     One 

Wlin  ponders. 

pon'-der-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Ponder,  v.] 

p6n'-der-iiig~ly,  adi\  [Eug.  pondering  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  pi.iiidenn^  or  reflecting  manner  ;  with 
reflctliuu,  consideration,  or  deliberation. 

•  p6n'-der-ling,    5.      [A  dimin.,   from    Lat. 

pouilus,  geuit.  poTukris  =  weight,  with  Eng. 
dimin.  sufl'.  -ting.]     A  little  weight. 

"She  hushed  her  pondert ivj  Hgnlnst  her  boBom." — 
Seadf :  Clouter  A  Hearth,  ch.  xi-zvL 

•pon'-der-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ponder;  'Vient.] 
Pondering,  meditation,  reflection. 

"In  deep  and  aerloua  ponderment 
I  Wfttch'd  the  niotinus  of  his  next  iuteot.' 

liyrom  :  iiobbcrj/  of  Cambr'tdgv  Coach. 

*pon'-der-6se,  a.  [Lat.  pond^rosus.]  Pon- 
deruus.  weighty.     (North:  Exanien,  p.  470.) 

*p6n,-der-08'-i-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ponderosite, 
fruiii  Lat.  ^nderosus  =  ponderous (q. v.);  Ital. 
ponder  OS  ita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ponderous ; 
weight,  gravity,  heaviness. 

"  I'oiiderositif  is  a  natural  inclination  to  the  center 
of  the  wiirld.'  —  ll' u^ron  .■  Kemaita,  p.  SO. 

2.  Heavy  matter. 

*3.  Heaviness,  dulness,  want  of  spirit  or 
lightness. 

"The  old  reviewer  with  his potidwaj/fy,  hia  parade 
of  leariiiii;^.  and  his  impressive  assumption  of  lufalii- 
bility."— Z/ut(tf  Telegraph.  Oct.  3,  1882. 

pon'-der-oiis,   a.     [0.  Fr.  pondereux,  from 
Lat.  ponderosvSy  from  poiultts,  genit.  poTUkris 
=  weight ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  ponderoso.] 
J,  Lit. :  Very  heavy  or  weighty. 

"From  ita  station 
Drag  tlie  />onderotu  cross. " 

Lonff/fUoio:  Golden  Legend,   (ProL) 

H.  Figuratively : 

1.  Heavy,  dull,  wanting  in  lightness  or  spirit : 
as,  a  ponderous  style,  ponderoiis  language. 

"  Perpetrating  a  ponderou*  joke.*— ZJiii/j  Telegraph, 
JftD.  16,  lii^. 

2.  Mninentous,  weighty,  important. 

•"If  your  more  pnnrierou*  and  settled  project 
Sl&y  sutler  alteration,  I'll  point  yju 
Where  you  shall  have  receiving  shall  become  yon  " 
Sfiakeap. :   Winter's  TiU^.  It.  t 

•3.  Forcible  ;  strongly  impulsive. 

"My  loTe'A  more  ponderous  than  my  tonjaie." 
Shakesp. :  Lear.  i.  L 


pon'-der-oiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  poihderoit/s  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  ponderous  manner;  with  great 
weight. 

pon'-der-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ponderous  ; 
-/w^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ponder- 
ous ;  weight,  heaviness. 

"  Their  portderoutnets  him  to  the  earth  dotb  press." 
lirayt-Mi  :  David  A  Ootiath. 

Pon-di-flher'-rjr,  $.    [See  def.l 

Geog. :  A  place  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  India. 

Fondicherry-crocodile,  s. 

Zool. :  Crocodilas  pondifherriAinuL 
Pondicherry-hawk.  5. 

Ornith. :  Hidlaetus  pondiAXrianus. 

pone  (I),  s.  [N.  Amer.  Ind.]  Bread  made  of 
the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  with  the  addition  of 
eggs  and  milk.     (Bartlett.) 

*  p6'-ne  (2),  5.     [Lat. ,  imper.  sing,  of  pono  =  to 
lay,  to  place.] 
Law : 

(1)  A  writ  whereby  an  action  depending  in 
an  inferior  court  might  be  removed  into  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

(2)  A  writ  whereby  the  Sheriff  was  com- 
manded to  take  security  of  a  man  for  his 
appearance  on  a  day  assigned. 

pd'-nent,  a.     [Ital.  pnnente  =  west,  from  Lat. 
poneiis,  genit.  ponentis,  pr.  j'ar.   of  poiio  —  to 
set;  O,  Fr.  ponent;  Sp.  poni4:nte.     [Levant,  a.] 
•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  West,  western. 

"  Forth  rash  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds." 
Milton  :  P.  i..  X.  7M. 

2.  Geol. :  The  epithet  applied  to  the  twelfth 
series  of  the  Apimlachiau  strata,  nearly  equi- 
valent in  age  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  'I  he 
term  expresses  m''tai>horically  the  sunset  of 
the  Appalachian  Pala;ozoic  day.  The  maxi- 
mum tliicknessof  the  Ponent  beds  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  not  less  tlian  5,0u'>  feet. 
There  are  few  orc;anic  remains  ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  Hoh'ptychiu*  is  distinctive  of  the 
age  of  the  European  Devonian.  (Pro/.  H.  D. 
Rogers :  Geology  of  Pernisylvania). 

p6-ner-ol'-6-gy,  s.      [Gr.  wovrjpoi  (poneros) 
=  wicked  ;  sulf,  -ology.] 
Theol. :  The  doctrine  of  wickedness. 

pon-ga'-mJ-a,  s.  [From  Malabar  pongam, 
tlie  name  of  Poiigamia  glabra.     (See  def.).] 

Lot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Dalbergieie.  Pongamia  glabra  is  an 
erect  tree  or  a  climber  with  blue,  white,  or 
purple  flowers.  Its  wood  is  used  in  India  for 
oil  mills,  solid  cart-wheels,  &.c.  The  seeds 
yield  a  red-brown  thick  oil  called  Poonga-oil, 
an  excellent  remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases 
and  rlieumatisni.  The  juice  of  the  root  may 
be  used  as  a  wash  for  foul  sores. 

pon'-gee,  s.    [Native  name.] 

FcU>ric  :  An  inferior  kind  of  Indian  silk. 

poh'-ghee,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  priest  of  the 
higher  orders  in  Burmah. 

p6n'-g6,  s.     [African.] 

Zool. :  A  pojmlar  name  for  Simia  saiyrus; 
often  applied  to  other  anthropoid  apes. 

pon'-iard  (iasy),  •  pen -yard,  s.  [Fr.  poi- 

gtiard,  from  p('iiw  =  tlie  fist,  with  sutT.  -ard 
(  =  O.  H.  Ger.  hart  =  hard) ;  cf.  Ital.  pugnale 
=  a  poniard,  from  pugno  (Lat.  pugnus)  =  the 
fist;  Sp.  3)i(7io  =  the  fist,  a  hilt,  punal=& 
poniard.]  A  dagger;  a  short  weapon  for 
stabbing. 
"  If  thou  hdst  courage  still,  and  wnuldst  be  free, 
Keceive  this  poniard — riae— and  follow  me  1 " 

Hj/ron:  Corsair,  iiL  8. 

pon'-iard  (i  as  y),  v.t.  [Fr.  poignarder.]  To 
stab  or  pierce  with  a  poniard. 

"  Prepared  to  poniard  whomso'er  they  meet." 

Covjper:  Charity. 

* pon-i-bil'-i-tj^,  s.  [Lat.  pono^to  place.] 
Capability  of  being  placed. 

*  ponke,  s.  [A  misreading  in  old  editions  of 
Spenser's  EpitJialamion,  340,  for  pouke  (= 
Puck)  =  an  elf,  a  sprite.] 

pons,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  bridge.] 

Anat.:  Any  bridge-like  structure,  as  Pons 
hepatis,  a  bridge  across  tlie  umbilical  fissure 
of  tlie  liver,  P.  Varolii  (the  Bridge  of  Varo- 
lius),  a  commissure  uniting  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebellum. 


PONT- VOLANT. 


pons-asinorum,  a.  [Lit.  =  the  bridga 
of  asses.]  A  cant  term  for  the  fifth  piopc- 
sition  of  the  first  book  of  EucUd,  fn.iiii  its 
remote  resemblance  to  a  bridge,  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  beginners  in  getting 
over  it. 

pent,  s.  tFr.,  =  a 
bridge.]  (See com- 
pound.) 

pont-volant, 

5.     [Lit.  =  flying 
bridge.] 

ilU. :  A  kind  of 
bridge  used  in 
sieges  for  surpris- 
ing a  post  or  out- 
work that  has  but 
a  narrow  moat. 
It  is  composed  of 

two  small  bridges  laid  one  upon  the  other, 
and  so  contrived  that,  by  the  aid  of  cords  and 
pulleys,  the  upper  one  may  be  pushed  forward 
till  it  reaches  the  destined  point. 

p6n'-tac,  s.  [See  def.]  A  species  of  claret 
wine  made  at  Pontac,  in  the  Basses-Pyrennees. 

*p6nt'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  pontagium,  pantaticuin,  from  Lat.  pons^ 
genit.  pontis  =  &  bridge  ;  Sp.  pontage.]  A  tax 
or  toll  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
bridges. 

"Without  paying  wharfage,  pontage,  or  p&una^" 
— Hacktui/t  :   Voyt'jes.  i.  135. 

pont-a-rach'-na,  s.    [Gr.  irdi^os  ipmUos)  = 

the  sea,  and  dpaxioi  (arachne)  =  a  spider.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Hydrachnidie,  with  one 
or  two  species,  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

p6n-ted-er-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jxm- 
teder(ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutl".  -acece.] 

Bat. :  Pontederads ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alliance  Alismales.  Aquatic  or  marsh  plants, 
leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  with  parallel 
veins,  often  arrow-headed,  cordate,  or  dilated; 
flowers  solitary  or  in  spikes  or  umbels  ;  peri- 
anth tubular,  six-parted,  more  or  less  ir- 
regular, with  a  circinate  aestivation  ;  capsule 
sometimes  adhering  to  the  perianth,  three- 
celled,  seeds  indefinite.  Natives  of  America, 
the  East  Indies,  and  tropical  Africa.  Known 
genera  six,  species  thirty. 

pon-te-der'-ad,  s.    [Mod.  hat,  ponteder(ia)  ; 

Eng.  sutf.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL) :  Lindley's  name  for  Pontederacese. 

p6n-te-der'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Julius 
Pontcdera,  Professor  of  Bot^any  at  Padua. J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pontedemceae 
(q.v.).  The  root  of  Pontederia  raginalis  ia 
chewed  in  India  for  toothaclie. 

pon-tee',  pon-til,  pon-ty.  pun-til, 
pnn-ty,  s.  (O.  Fr.  pointille  —  something 
pointed;  a  prick.]  The  iron  rod  used  by  a 
glass-blower  to  support  the  glass  while  work- 
ing. 

p6n'-ti-a  (or  t  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  pontus  =  the 
sea.     (^j(W5iz,)] 
Entom. :  The  same  as  Pieris  (q.v.). 

Pon'-tic,  a.  [Lat.  Pontims,]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Pontus,  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 

"  Exiled  to  the  Pontic  ohore."  Cowper  :  EJegu  L 

p6n'-ti-fex  (pi.  pon-tif -1-989),  s.  [Lat. 
from  pons  =  a  bridge,  a  path,  and  /ario  =  to 
make.]  [Pontiff.]  A  bridge-builder  ;  a  title 
given  to  the  more  illustiiuus  members  of  the 
Koman  Colleges  of  priests.  Their  number  was 
originally  five,  the  president  being  styled  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus.  The  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  nine,  and  later  still  to  fifteen. 
After  the  time  of  Tiberius  the  office  and  title 
of  Pontifex  Maximus  were  bestowed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  upon  each  Emperor  on  biS 
accession.     It  is  now  the  title  of  the  Pope. 

"  Well  has  the  name  of  Pontifex  been  givt-n 
Unto  the  Church's  head,  as  the  chief  builder 
Ard  .irchitect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven.* 

Lott:ifellow  -■  Golden  Legend,T. 

pon'-tiflf;  •  pon-tif,  •  pon-tife,  s,    [O.  Fr. 

pontif,  ponli/e  (Fr.  ponli/e),  froui  Lat.  pon- 
/.ficem,  ace.  of  ponti/cx  ~  the  bridge-builder; 
supposed  to  be  so  styled  from  the  Eomao 
jiontiftces  having  the  charge  of  the  Subliciam 
Bridge  in  Rome,  to  which  a  sacred  character 
was  attached;  Sp.  pontijice ;   Ital.  ponUjice.] 

[PuSTIFEX.] 


C&te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
OTi  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ipiite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   «,<©  =  ©;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


pontiflc— pool 
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1.  A  nmnnn  pitntift-x. 

"But  It  vrould  be  •\  very  preftt  misUke  to  fmnplne 
ttuit  'me  single  Po<itifoT  Aii^'iir  in  the  Rutiian  Seii»il« 
WM  »  llriu  UiUevM  lu  Jiijnier.'— J/acai*/a|r :  BUt. 
Jiiij..  ch.  xiiL 

2.  Tlie  high-priest  of  tlie  Jews. 

3.  The  Pope  ;  usually  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

•p6n-tif'-ic,  *  pon-tif-ick,  a.    [Lat.  twti- 
tijficius,  from  ponti/fx,  genit.  2>ontiJicis.]    [Pon- 

TIFKX.j 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Roman 
pontiffa  or  priests. 

"Tbelr  twelve  tut-Iea  and  the  ponfijfcJt  college."— 
Mttton  :  Arfopagitica. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  pope  ;  papal, 
popish. 

"  Nur  yet  siircwu'd  with  John'a  dlsastraus  fat« 
Pitntific  fury."  Shgntl^ne  :  Jiuitutd  Abbey. 

pSn-tif' -ic-al,  *  pon-tif'-ic-all,  a.  &  s. 

[ Fr-   pontijiral,    from    Lat.    pont'ifimlis,    from 
ppTUi/er,  genit.  pontiJlcis-=&  pontifex  (q.v.); 
8p.  &  Port,  pontifical ;  Ital.  pontificaU.\ 
A.  As  ttiijfctive : 

1.  P(!rtaining  or  belonging  to  a  pontiff  or 
higli-priest 

"Of  the  hlgh-prlett*nd  maater  of  tbelr  pontlftcail 
law." — .Vurtft;  Plutarch,  p  55. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  pope; 
papal,  popish. 

"Leo  the  Ninth  ...  la  in  all  their  pontifical  hia- 
torios  spukeu  uf  as  a  penon  of  great  Biucenty." — 
Clarendon  :  lUUgion  A  Pulic;/.  ch.  ill. 

•  3.  Bridge-building  (an  improper  use  of  the 
word,  and  one  occurring  probably  only  in 
Hilton). 

"They  brought  th«  work  by  wondrous  art, 
Pvntifical,  a  ridce  of  peudeiit  rock. 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss.  Milton  :  P.  L.,  X.  812. 

B*  As  substantwe : 

1.  A  book  containing  ecclesiastical  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

"VV'ttAt  the  Greek  And  Latin  cburchea  did,  mny  be 


2.  A  list  of  jiopes. 

"St«i.ben  the  Eighth  or  the  Ninth  (for  he  la 
nckoiiivl  both  111  flevcral  pout iflcal4}."— 'Clarendon  : 
Policy  A  Helicon,  ch.  iiL 

3.  (/'/.) .'  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  a 
pontilTnr  bishop. 

"Sudbury,  Archtiishnp  of  C.-tnterbnrjr,  was  coming 
thithar  rolled  In  hi«  pontifical s.'~Lowth:  Life  c/ 
Wykrhai'v,  i  0. 

■  pon-tlf-I-cSr-i-ty,    s.      [Eng.    pontifical; 

1.  Tlie  state  and  government  of  the  Pope  ; 
papacy. 

"When  the  ponfl'jj^'dftfy  waa  (IfHt  setup  In  Rome, 
ftll  nationii  from  Enst  to  West  did  wurship  the  Pope 
no  otherwise  than  of  old  the  Cttuin."—Uaher :  Ths 
8e*  of  It'/me,  p.  2u. 

2.  Pontitlcal  character. 

"  Charlea  the  Fifth  proceeded  In  matteni  temporal 
towards  I'ojxi  Clement  with  ntraiige  rlgnur  ;  nevrr  re- 
■ardliig  the  jtontiJlealU]/."— Bacon:  Char^9  againtt 
William  Talbot. 

p6n  tit' -ic-aX~lf,  adv.   [Eng.  pontifical ;  -ly.] 
In  a  pontitlcal  manner. 
%  To  assist  pontifiaiUy : 
Ecclfs. :  To  assist,  as  a  prelate,  at  mass  or 
other  function. 

pSn-tif -Ic-al^»  s.  pi.    [Pontifical,  B.  S.] 

pon-tif' -X  cate,  s.  [Fr.  pcntificat,  from  Lat. 
p'jiitiffntus,  fioni  pontifex^  genit.  pnadfiria  =  & 
pontifex  (q.v.);  Sp.  ii  Port.  pontifi<(uIih] 

1.  The  state,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  high- 
priest. 

2.  Tlie  state,  nfllce,  or  dignity  of  a  pope ; 
papal  rank ;  papacy. 

"  He  turned  horiult.  in  the  view  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pontificate."— Additon. 

3.  The  reign  of  a  pope. 

"  Of  Uie  aJxteeu  po[>Gs  .  .  .  the  ponHficatm  of  two 
Occui.jr  near  forty  ycarm."— J/iJman.*  Latin  Chritti- 
anity.  bk.  tIH.,  ch.  L 

^n  tif -i-cate,  v.i.    [Eccles.  Lat  pontifico.] 

(PuNTIFICATE,  3.] 

Fj-des. :  To  exercise  Bolenin  ccclcsinBtlcal 
ftinct.ti>n9.  To  pontificate  nt  high  mass  =  to 
celebrate  high  mass  as  a  prolate. 

•  p6n.'-tX-n9e,  «,    [Lat.  pons,  genit.  vontis  ~a 

nri'lgf.  and  fado  —  to  make]     Bridge-work  ; 
tli>--  fiiTiMin  or  atructnr*'  of  a  bridge. 
"Tbla  now  .  .  .  pontifir*.'  mitim  :  P.  L.,  x.  S40, 

•  ponti  f  l9'-lal  (9  afl  eh),  a.  [Lat.  pon- 
tificiits.]     Pnntillcal,  papal,  pnpish. 

"Such  ilori'-a  t  Hiid  an.ung  pontifiaial  writer*."— 
Burton:  Anal,  Mrlancholu.  p.  53. 


*  pon-ti  fl'-olan,  a.  &  ».     [Lat.  pontifi^ius.l 

A,  As  adj. :  Pontifical,  popish. 

"  Pontijtcian  lawa."— flp.  HaU  :  Peacfmaker,  f  11 

B.  ^5  $uhst. :  An  adiierent  or  supporter  of 
the  pope  or  papacy  ;  a  papist. 

"  >Uiiy  I tontijtcii I itj  nnd  wo  dilfer  not  In  this  point." 
—Uountajua :  Appeale  to  Cietar,  p.  a^ 

pOn-tU,   S.      [POVTEE.] 

Fon'-tine,  Pomp' -tine,  a.  [Lat.  PoTitinus, 
rniniJtimts :  Fr.  Pontin  :  Itil.  Pontino.]  ppr- 
tammg  or  relating  to  a  large  marshy  district 
b'twcen  Rome  and  Naples.  (Macaulay :  Battle 
o/the  Lake  Kegillus,  xiv.) 

p6nt'-le-vfa,  s.  [Ft.,  lit.  =  a  drawbridge, 
from  ;>07i(  =  a  bridge,  and  Uver  (Lat.  levo)~ 
to  raise.] 

Manege  :  A  disorderly  resisting  action  of  a 
horse  in  disobedience  to  his  rider,  iti  whicli 
he  rears  up  several  times  running,  and  rises 
up  so  npon  his  hind  legs,  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  coming  over.    (Bailey.) 

pont-ob-del'-la,  s.  [Gr.  wdin-o?  (pontos)  =: 
the  sea,  and  ^Se'AAa  (bd^'la)  =  a  leech.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  llirudinea,  with  several 
species,  parasitic  on  fislies.  Pontobdella  muri- 
cata  is  the  Skate-sucker,  about  four  inches 
IiMig,  with  a  leathery,  knobbed  skin.  It  has  no 
jaws,  but  sticks  fast  and  sucks  out  the  juices 
of  the  fish. 

"  Mr.  Baird,  In  1869.  made  known  four  new  Pontob- 
deUa.'— I'aH  Benedmi:  Animal  Piira4tte«,  p.  lU. 

"  pon-ton,  s.     [Pontoon.] 

p6n-ton-ier',p6n-ton-nier', ».  [Tr.,  from 
p<ynton  =  a  pontoon  (q.v.).]  A  st^Idier  in 
charge  of  a  pontoon,  or  who  constructs  pon- 
toons, 

pon-todn',  *  pon-ton,  «.  [Fr.  poTiton,  (Vora 
Ital.  pontone=a.  great,  broad  bridge;  Lat. 
pons,  genit.  ponti3=^  a  bridge] 

L  Mil.  Eng. ;  A  floating  vessel  supporting 
the  roadway  timbers  of  a  floating  military 
bridge.  They  may  be  boats,  water-tight 
cylinders  of  tin,  as  in  the  Blanchard  Pat- 
tern, now  obsolete,  or  wooden  frames  covered 
with  canvas,  as  used  in  the  Russian  army. 


O,  O.    PONTOONS,      6.    ROATiWAY. 

The  pontoon  bridge  is  carried  with  the  army, 
usually  enough  bridge-making  material  to  1  un- 
Btnict  a  floating  bridge  100  yards  long  being 
taken  with  each  army  eorpB.  Tliey  are  usually 
tlat-bottomed  bouts  of  wood  and  canvas,  cov- 
ered by  roadway  planks.  They  are  often 
uniteil  tu  the  ebure  by  treutles  and  planks,  thus 
allowing  for  rise  and  fall  of  water. 

2.  Niiittiral: 

(1)  A  barge  op  lighter  of  large  capacity, 
used  in  careening  sliips,  raising  weights, 
drawing  piles,  &c.,  or  capable,  in  pairs,  of 
acting  as  camels. 

(2)  A  large  op ilat-bottomed  vessel  furnished 
with  cranes,  capstans,  and  hoisting  taokh-, 
used  in  WTOcking,  in  coimection  with  a  diving- 
bell,  or  in  raising  submerged  vessels. 

3.  Hydraulic-engincenng : 

(1)  [Camel,  8.,  IL  LI 

(2)  A  water-tiglit  structure  which  la  sunk 
by  filling  witli  water,  and  raised  by  pumping 
it  out,  used  to  close  a  sltiicewny  or  entrance 
to  a  dock.  It  works  in  gmovca  in  the  dock 
walls,  and  acts  as  a  lock-gate. 

pontoon- brldgo,  ponton  bridge,  s. 

Mil.  Kiuj.  :  A  temponiiy  mililary  bridge 
supported  on  pontoons. 

pontoon  train,  ponton-traln,  «. 

Mil.  :  Tlie  conipb-te  equipment  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  floating  military  bridj^e.  A  "  ptm- 
toon  tniin''  in  tlie  aimy  ciirrit'n  about  100 
jardrt  ot  ptuito-'U  brldg**  for  em  h  aiiiiy  eorpN, 
embriieliiK  the  boatH,  roadway  phmkH,  Ae,  This 
nmtorial  is  couveyoti  on  wugoiw,  fur  ready  use 
if  needi'd. 


p6n-t6-p6r'-i  a,  «.  [(5r.  Troi-TOTropo?  (jionfo 
poms)^^  passmg'over  the  sea  :  irovro^  {pontoa) 
—  the  sea,  and  iropevu  (poreva)  =  to  ferry 
across  a  river.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Platanistidip,  forming  a 
link  between  the  other  two  genera  of  the 
family  and  the  Delphinidic  Tliere  is  but  one 
sjiecies,  Pontt'jioria  blainviUii^  from  the  mouI?h 
of  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  on  the 
coast  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Patagonia, 
along  which  it  also  ranges.  It  is  about  four 
feet  long,  blackish,  pale  beneath,  witli  a  white 
streak  along  each  side,  from  the  blowhole; 
dorsal  well-marked  and  triangular. 

pon -y,   •  p6n'-e^,   s.      [Gael,  ponaidh  =  ft 
little  horse,  a  pony  ;  Ir.  poni.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  horse. 

2.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling 
(Slang.) 

"The  bet  of  a  poni/  whinh  ho  offen  Ave  mlnotM 
afterw.-irds."— Aini?*Ifi/ ;  Two  Feara  Ago,  ch.  xvIlL 

*  3.  A    translation,  key,  or  crib   used  by 

students  or  schoolboys  in  getting  up  Ussons. 
(Slang.) 

4.  A  small  glass,  containing  rather  leas  than 
half-a-pint.     (Slang.) 

IL  Bot. :  Tecoma  serratifiilict. 

pony-chaise,  pony-chair,  *.   A  lady'g 

low  cliaise,  to  be  drawn  by  one  or  two  ponies, 

pony-eng^lne,  s.  A  locomotive-engine 
kept  at  a  railroad  station  for  moving  cars  and 
making  up  trains.    (Avierican.) 

p6n'-y,  v.i.  [Pony,  s.]  To  pay ;  to  settle  an 
account.    (Followed  by  up.)    (Amer.  slang.) 

pood,  5.  [Russ.  pud.]  A  Russian  weight, 
equivalent  to  forty  Russian  or  thirty-six  Eng- 
lish pounds  avoirdupois. 

poo'-dle,  s.  [Ger.  pudel;  Low  Ger.  pudel, 
piuiel-hund,  from  pudeln  :=io  waddle;  Dan. 
jnidd;  Dnt.  poedel.] 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Canis  familiaris.  of  nn- 
known  origin.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Barbet  (q.v.),  but  that  name  is  properly  con- 
fined to  a  small  kind. 

"I  diBcovert'd  a  lai^e  black  pe<jrf7«  in  the  aet  of 
making  for  my  legs."— ^mfcy  '  The  BtacJi  Poodle. 

poo-gye,  s.     [Hind.]     The  nose-flute  of  the 

Uindoos.  Proliably  blown  by  the  nose  instead 
of  the  mouth,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  de- 
filement of  caste. 

pooh,  int€rj.  [Icel.  pu.)  An  exclamation  of 
cunteiniit,  scorn,  or  derision  ;  pish  !  pshaw  I 

pooh-pooh,  v.t.  To  turn  aside  with  a 
pooh  ;  to  express  contempt  for  or  derision  at ; 
to  sneer  or  laugh  contemptuously  at. 

"[The}-]  rooA-poo')  the  Idea  that  Kn^'llah  Intereata 
are  BerioU3)y.uivolved."— St.  Jamett  Uiuette,  Sept.  tS, 
1885. 

pool  (1),  •  pol,  "  poole,  8.  [A  S.  pdl,  from 
Ir.  pollf  piLU=^a.  hole,  mire,  dirt;  Gael.  poU^ 
a  hole,  a  pond,  a  pool  ;  Wei.  pwll  =a  pool; 
Corn.  ]wl;  Manx  poyl ;  Bret.  pouU  ;  Ger. 
pfuhl ;  cogn.  with  Lat  pains  =  a  marsh,  * 
pool ;  Gr.  mjAds  (pelos)  =mud.] 

L  A  small  shallow  collection  or  body  of 
water  or  other  liquid  in  a  hollow  place  ;  a 
small  pond  ;  a  small  piece  of  stagnant  water. 

"  The  HWalluw  aweoiis 
The  ■limy  pool."  Thomion  :  Spring,  (ti. 

*  2.  A  spring. 

"Tlie  conduit  of  the  upper  pool'—i  Kinyt  xvllL  IT. 

3.  A  hole  in  the  course  of  a  stream  dcepei 
than  the  ordinary  bed. 

"  Huddling  on  a  few  clothoa  I  mado  for  the  pool.**'— 

Field,  April  *,  1S85. 

*  4.  A  lake. 

"The  pool  of  Qiniasoroth."— iryclfifir.  lMk»V,U 

pool  rcod,  s. 

Ik't.  :  PhnvjmiifacommunU, 

pool-rush,  5. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Typha. 

pool  snipe,  s. 

Oniith.  :  The  Redshank  (q.r.\ 

pool  ('-*),  '  poule,  ».      [Fr.  poulf  =  (1)  a  hen, 

^J)  a  pool,  at  game.-*,  fWmi    Low  l^nt.  piiHn  =a 

hell,  rem.  of  Lat.  Pt(/fu9=sa  young  animal; 
cogn.  with  Bng. /(xu.) 

L  Onlinary  lAinguagr : 

1.  Tliu  rrceptneic  for  the  stakes  nt  certain 
games  of  canls,  Ac. 


b6il.  b^ :  pdiit,  J^l ;  cat,  9ell.  ohonis,  9hln,  bon^h ;  go,  ^cm :  thin,  t^hla :  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xonophon.  escist.    -tog, 
-dan,  -tian  ■-  shan.    ■  tlon.  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -^lon  -  zhiln.    -^cious,  -tious.  -sious  -  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  Ac  —  bol*  dfJU 
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pool— poor 


2.  The  stakes  themselves. 

3.  A  game  played  with  fifteen  balls  and  a 
cue-ballon  a  billiard  table  having  six  pockets. 
The  object  is  to  pocket  the  balls,  ^ceptiug  the 
cue-ball. 

4.  An  arraDgement  between  several  com- 
peting lines  of  railroad,  by  whicb  tbe  total 
receipts  of  each  company  are  pooled  and  die- 
tribuled  pro  rata  according  to  agreement. 

5.  A  combination  of  persouB  contributing 
money  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
or  depressing  the  market  price  of  stocks,  with 
a  view  to  the  settlement  of  differences.  Also, 
the  stock  or  money  contributed  by  a  clique  to 
carry  tlirough  a  corner.     {Amer.) 

6.  (a)  A  collective  stake  in  a  gamblinggame, 
and  tbe  place  where  it  is  deposited,  (b)  A 
combinat-ion  of  betters  on  any  game  of  chance, 
as  a  horse-race,  all  the  muney  staked  being 
divided  among  the  winners. 

n.  Rifle-sTiooting :  Firing  for  prizes  on  the 
arrangt-inent  that  each  coiiip<-titor  pays  a 
certain  sum  for  each  shot,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  day,  after  deduction  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses,  are  divided  among  the  winners. 

pool-ball,  s.  One  of  a  set  of  coloured 
ivory  halls,  used  in  the  game  of  pool  at 
billiards. 

pool-seller,  «. 

Eacingydc:  One  who  forme  pools  and  Bells 
pool-tickets.     [Pool  (2),  «.,  6  (6).] 

pool.  v.t.  &  L    [Pool  (2),  s.) 

A,  Trans. :  To  pay  or  contribute  into  a 
common  fund,  to  be  afterwards  divided  pro 
rata,  according  to  arrangement, 

"To  practically  pool  their  traJRc.'— Money  Market 
Jteriew,  Aug.  28.  ldS5. 

B.  Ititrans.  :  To  join  with  others  in  a  specu- 
lation or  transaction,  each  party  paying  his 
due  share  or  stake  to  the  common  fond. 

po6l'-er,  s.  (Eng.  pool  (1),  s.  ;  -er.]  A  stick 
for  stirring  the  vats  of  a  tannery. 

po6zi*s.  [Native  Indian  name.]  (See  compound.) 

poon-wood,  s.  Wood  from  various  spe- 
cits  nf  Caloiihyllura  (q.v.). 

poo' -nah- lite,  s.  [Named  after  Poonah, 
India,  where  found  ;  suft",  -lite  (Jtfm.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Scolecite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  groups  of  diverging  acicular  crystals, 
associated  with  green  apophyllite,  &c 

poop  (1).  *poupe,  ''puppe,  5.  [Ft.  po7ipe, 
poiippe,  from  Lat.  puppim,  uccus.  of  pnppis  — 
the  hinder 
part  of  a 
ship.aship; 
Sp.  &  Port. 
popa ;   Ital. 

Shipbuild- 
ing : 

1.  The 
aftermost, 
highest 
part  of  the 
bull. 

'■  For  the 
poopj of  their 
gal!  iots  were 

tarch.  p.  534. 

2.  A  deck  over  the  after  part  of  a  spar-deck, 
abaft  the  mizzen. 

poop-cabln,  s. 

Shiphuild.  :  The  apartment  lu  a  poop. 

poop-lantern,  s. 

Naut. :  A  lantf-rn  carried  on  the  taffrail  at 
night  to  indicate  a  flag-sliip  or  act  as  a  signal 
when  a  ship  is  moored  bow  and  stern. 

poop  (2),  s.     [Poppy.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Poppy-head  (1)  (q.v.). 
poop  (IX  r.t.    [Poop  (1),  5.] 

Naitt. :  To  break  heavily  over  or  on  the  poop 
of ;  to  drive  in  the  stern  of,  and  so  sink. 

*' A  press  of  caarax  tbjit  rarxy  liave  saved  her  from 
hting  pooped."— Daily  Telegraph.  Nuv.  12.  1*S5. 

poop  (2),  v.i.  [A  variant  of  pop  (q.v.).]  To 
make  a  sharp  noise  by  blowing  out ;  to  break 
wind. 


poop  (3),  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
{Prov.) 


To  cheat. 


*  poop-noddy,  «.  The  game  of  love. 
{HaUiw^ll.) 

"I  Raw  them  close  topether  at  poop-nodd]/.''—WUy 
Beguiled,  in  Hawkins'  En-j.  hrama.  iiL  310. 

poor,  ^  poore,  *  pore, "  poore,  *  pouere, 
*  powre,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  p^vrt,  poure,  pn-cre 
(Fr.  pauvre),  from  Lat.  paupertm,  accus.  of 
pauper  =  poor,  from  the  roots  seen  in  pauctis 
=  little,  Gr.  n-avpos  {ptiuros).  and  in  paro  = 
to  prepare,  hence  =  providing  or  preparing 
little;  Sp.  &  Port,  pobre;  ItaL  puvero.] 
[Pauper,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Possessed  of  little;  destitute  of  riches; 
not  possessed  of  sufficient  to  provide  com- 
fortable subsistence ;  needy,  necessitous,  indi- 
gent. 

"  The  poure  JD-\n  whan  he  goth  by  the  way, 
Befome  the  theves  he  may  siug  and  play." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  6.775. 

2.  Generally  wanting  in  those  qualities 
which  render  a  thing  desirable,  excellent, 
valuable,  proper,  or  sufficient  for  its  purpose, 
or  which  are  naturally  expected  :  as, 

(1)  Destitute  of  fertility ;  barren,  unpro- 
ductive, exhausted. 

"  It  is  a  dry  and  poor  sQit"— Field,  Feb.  U.  1886. 

(2)  LfCao,  thin,  emaciated  ;  wasted  or  shrunk : 
as,  a  poor  ox,  a  horse  in  poor  condition. 

(3)  "Wanting  in  strength  ;  weak,  weakened  : 
as,  poor  health. 

(4)  Wanting  in  vigour  or  spirit;  spiritless, 
dulL 

"  Where  Juice  wauteth.  the  language  is  thin,  flagging, 
poor,  starved. " — Ben  Jonson. 

(5)  Wanting  in  intellectual,  literary,  or 
artistic  merit ;  sorry,  jejune,  dull,  spiritless  : 
as,  a  poor  composition,  poor  acting. 

(6)  Inferior,  paltry,  mean,  shabby. 

"  This  poor  trash  o(  Venice." 

Shake tp. :  OfheUo.  IL  1. 

(7)  Of  little  worth  or  value  ;  trifling,  insig- 
nificant, worthless,  petty. 

"The  poore  dtie  o(  Nazareth." — ITdal :  Luke  it 

(S)  Worthless  or  contemptible  in  comparison 
to  others. 

(9)  Uncomfortable,  restless :  as,  The  patient 
passed  a  poor  night. 

3.  Miserable,  contemptible,  soiTy. 

'*  Yon  poor  and  aLirved  band." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  V.,  Iv.  %. 

4.  Used  as  a  term  of  slight  contempt  and 
pity,  mingled  with  kindness. 

"  Xow,  God  help  Chee  1  poor  monkey.* 

Sh-ike^p. :  Macbeth,  Iv.  2. 

5.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  or  tender- 
ness. 

"Poor,  little  pretty,  fluttering  thing." 

Prior:  Badrian't  Addrea  to  hU  SouL 

6.  Used  as  a  term  of  modesty,  humility,  or 
depreciation,  in  speaking  of  one's  self  or  of 
things  pertaining  to  one's  self. 

"  If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nuok  uuvisited-' 

H'oidsicorih :  Exeurtion,  bk.  UL 

7.  Meek,  humble. 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  ipirit,  for  their's  la  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."— J/attAeic  v.  3. 

n.  Law :  So  destitute  of  resources  as  to  be 
entitled  to  maintenance  at  the  public  charge  ; 
pauper. 

B.  As  subst.  (With  the  def.  article) :  Those 
who  are  poor  collectively  ;  those  who  are 
needy  or  indigent,  as  opposed  to  (Ae  rich;  in 
a  narrower  sense,  those  in  a  country  who 
being  poor  from  misfortune,  age,  bodily  or 
mental  infirmity,  or  other  cause,  are  unable  to 
support  themselves,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  contributions 
or  charity  of  others. 

"  The  poor  of  England,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
suVisisted  entirely  upon  private  benevolence,  and  the 
charity  of  well^Jispoaed  Christians."— fi/octWone; 
Commetit.,  bk.  L.  cli.  9. 

poor-box,  s.  A  box  in  which  to  place 
contributions  for  thf>  j'oor. 

Poor  Clares,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  Miuoresses  (Fr.  Clarisses,  Ital. 
Fovere  Donne),  the  second  order  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  who  received  St.  Clare,  the  founder 
of  the  order,  at  the  convent  of  the  Portiuucula. 
in  1212.  The  rule,  which  was  exceptionally 
severe,  was  mitigated  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in 
12oi,  and  the  order  then  separated  into  t'vo 
branches  :  the  Urbanists,  who  followed  the 
mititrated,  and  tlie  Clarisses,  who  adhered  to 
the  original,  rule.  In  1436St.  Colette  brought 
back  a  number  of  houses  in  France  and 
Flanders  to  the  observance  of  the  rule  of  St. 


Francis.  The  Poor  Clares  have  given  thetf 
name  to  a  district  of  London— tbe  Minories — 
the  site  of  the  first  house  of  the  oitier  founded 
in  England  (1263).  They  have  now  (18S<>)  five 
houses  in  this  country,  and  six  in  Ireland. 

*  poor-john,  s.     A  coarse  kind  of  fish, 

called  also  hake,  salted  and  dried. 

"  Taunt  wretched  herring  and  poor-John." 

Babinyton  :  Cojtara,  p.  UO. 

poor-law,  s.  The  body  of  laws  enactec: 
by  parlianu-nt  from  time  to  time  for  the 
management  of  the  funds  collected  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

1[  The  Act  23  Edward  III.,  passed  in  134S, 
enacted  that  no  person  sliould  give  alms  to  a 
beggar  able  to  work.  The  support  of  the  poor 
was  undertaken  by  the  church.  By  27  Henry 
VIII.,  passed  in  1535,  and  necessitated  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  a  compulsory 
poor  law  was  establish  .d.  The  43  Elizabeth 
c.  2,  passed  in  1601,  contained  the  germ  of  the 
present  poor  law.  It  directed  parishes  to  re- 
lieve the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  impotent, 
and  ajipointed  overseers  of  the  poor.  It  was 
modified  in  1662.  In  1722  the  workhouse 
system  began.  The  pauperism  of  England  tn 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  became 
60  severe  a  burden,  that  restrictive  laws  became 
necessarj',  and  the  whole  sj'steni  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1S34.  The  new  law  did  away  with  the 
practice  of  out-door  relief,  and  required  pau- 
pers to  reside  in  the  work-bouses  and  to  submit 
to  a  labor  test.  The  result  was  that,  while  be- 
fore 1S34  one  person  in  everj-  twelve  was  a 
pauper,  in  1867  tbe  percentage  of  paupers  had 
fallen  to  one  in  twenty-five- 

In  the  United  Slates  the  system  of  poor- 
relief  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  states  have  their  own  poor-lawe, 
but  paupers  are  removable  from  one  state  to 
another,  and  mu^t  be  able  to  claim  a  fixed 
period  of  residence  to  become  a  charge  on  the 
town  or  township.  There  are  State  Boards  uf 
Charity,  which  have  general  control  of  the 
system  of  jxjor-relief.  The  paujier  loses  hie 
rights  as  a  citizen.  The  American  system 
generally  is  marked  by  high  degree  of  classifi- 
cation, special  educational  methods,  and  liberal 
diet.  \Vithin  recent  years  a  ne«  system  of 
preventing  paupeiiem  has  been  devised  in 
Germany,  and  is  now  in  operation.  This  is 
what  is  known  as  compulsory  insurance,  com- 
pulsory contributions  being  collected  from 
workmen  and  employers,  and  added  to  by  the 
state,  as  an  insurance  against  permanent  dis- 
ability and  old  age. 

poor  man  of  mutton,  «.  Cold  boiled 
mutton,  especially  the  remains  of  a  boiled 
shoulder  of  mutton. 

poor  man's  herb.  <. 

Bot. :  Gratiola  officinalis. 

poor  man's  parmacetty.  $, 

Bot. :  Capsella  Bursa-Pastoris, 

poor  man's  pepper.  ». 

Bot. :  Lepidlum  latifolium. 

poor  man's  treacle,  t. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Allium. 

poor  man's  weather-glass.  8c 

Bot.:  Anagallis  aTn:e}isis. 
Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  s.  pi 

Church  Hi3t.  :  A  name  given  to  the  Walden- 
sians,  who  are  said  to  have  originated  at 
Lyons. 

Poor  Priests,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to,  or  assumed 
by.  tlie  Lollard  clergy  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fiiteenth  centuries,  who  wandered  about  the 
country  holding  what  would  now  be  called 
"  missions,"  without  the  sanction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.    {Blunt.) 

poor-rate,  s.  An  assessment  or  tax  im- 
pos'-d  in  each  parish  for  the  support  and  relief 
of  the  poor. 

poor  Robin's  plantain,  s. 

Bot.:  Hiiracium  veno^mm.  Said  to  possess 
considerable  medical  powers.     (American.) 

poor-spirited»a.  Mean,  cowardly,  baae^ 
timid. 

poor  -  spiritedness,    «.      Cowardice ; 

meanness  of  sj'int. 

*  poor's  box,  s.    A  poor-boi. 

"Tlie  pcf^rs  ft.j  in  a  r^rish  chvirchS'—Walpols: 
Anecdotes  u/  Painting,  vol.  1.,  ch.  \r. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  fattier :  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  56,  p5^ 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnits,  cur.  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Ejrrian.    se,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <iu  =  kw. 


poorfu'— popgun 
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poor's  roll.  s. 

•  1.  OTd.  Lang.  :  A  roll  or  list  of  I'aiipers, 
or  persons  entitled  to  or  receiving  parish  relief. 

2.  Scots  l/iw:  The  roll  of  litigants,  who,  by 
reason  of  poverty,  are  allowed  to  sue  in/ormd 
pauperis. 

po6r -fla',  a.    [Powerful.]    (Scotch.) 

poor'-hoiise,  s.  (Eng.  pnor,  and  house.]  A 
hi 'Use  or  I'uildiuL^  for  the  reception  of  paupers  ; 
a  workhouse. 

*  poork-poynt,  s.    (Porcupine.] 

poor'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  poorly ;  -ness.]  Ttie 
quality  or  state  of  being  poorly ;  delicate 
health  ;  ill-health. 

poor'-l^,  "  poure-ly,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  jfoor; 
-ly-] 
A*  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  poor  m.inner  ;  like  a  poor  person  ;  in 
want,  need,  or  indigence  ;  without  luxuries  or 
comforts. 

2.  With  littli'  success  ;  unsuccessfully,  de- 
fectively ;  not  well  or  highly. 

"  Tbe  couuterfdlt  Is  poorly  liu[tat«d  iifter  j-otL" 

Shakvtp, :  Sonnet  ML 

•  3.  lusignillcantly,  pettily.    ' 

"  I'U  rob  Doae  but  myaeU;  riiiI  let  me  die, 

Stcalkug  80  poorly."      Shak^sp. :  Cymbeline,  It.  X 
4.  Meanly;  without  spirit ;  dejer.tedly. 
"  Be  not  luel  bo  poorly  lu  your  thounrlits." 

SAoAw^jD. .-  Unbeth,  11. 1. 

•  5.  Humbly,  meekly. 

"  To  put  hlinBcKe  poortly  without  any  reseruacyon 
TQtobiaobeyaauiice  aud  coiiiiiiauiideiiieiit."— ficrvjcri ; 
Ftoluart :  Cronycle,  vol.  11.,  tb.  xciil. 

•  6.  Meanly,  shabbily,  shamefully. 

"  He  tben,  very  po'trly.  did  me  a  mischief."— /I. 
F'-<ik-  :  Thre*  to  Oti^     {EnglUh  (lamer,  I.  633.) 

B.  As  adj.:  In  poor  or  delicate  health; 
*)inewhat  ill ;  indisposed. 

poor^-nesa,  •  poor-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  poor; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  poor; 
poverty,  indigence. 

"  No  l4^8«  I  butc  him  thou  tbe  gates  of  hell, 
ThAt  poomeue  can  foice  au  untruth  to  tell." 

Chapman:  Jlamcr ;  OUywy  x\v, 

2.  Want  of  fertility  or  proiluctiveness  ;  bar- 
rennesH,  sterility. 

3.  Meanness,  baseness ;  want  of  spirit. 

"  A  i>eculiar/>oorfi»j  ami  vileueusof  thia  action."— 
BoiUh  :  Sermont.  voL  Ix..  ser.  S. 

4.  Want  of  excellence  or  merit ;  intellectual, 
literary,  or  artistic  unsatisfactoriness  :  as,  the 
poorness  of  his  acting. 

poor'-tith,  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  poverty  (q.v.).] 
Poverty,  in(U;^encc.    (Scotch.) 

"Tbu  piinrtith  hourly  Htare  him.' 

Bu  mi  :  Epittle  to  a  Young  Friend. 

poos-le,  pous  aie,  s.    [Pussy.]    (S<Mtch.) 

poot  (1),  pout,  ».    [Poult.] 

poot  (2),  s.    [Pin-T.] 

poo-try,  pou'-try.  s.    [Poultry.]    (Scotch.) 

pop,  s.  k  adv.     [Pop,  v.\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  Bhort,  sharp,  quick  sound  or  rejiort. 

"  I  baveneveral  lailio,  who  could  iiot((ive  a  pop  loud 
•Dbutib  to  b«  ticitrd  at  the  farllier  viid  of  the  room."— 
AdUifJ7t :  .SpectiiCtn-,  No.  102. 

2.  A  beverage  which  issues  from  the  bottle 
containing  it  with  a  poji  or  slight  explosion  : 
S8,  ginger-pop  =  ginger-beer,     (^ilang.) 

"  Homti-iaiule  pop  that  wll]  not  foniu." 

Hood:  iiUt  Ktlmarutgg. 
•3.  A  pistol.     (Slang.) 
4.  MoiTic  kinds  of  maize.    (American.) 

B.  /I-1  adv.:  With  a  pop;  suddenly,  an- 
exi)ei-te(lly. 

"Tlitin  Into  that  butb 
Popgov*  hta  i>At«,  and  all  his  faco  comhM  over." 
beaum.  *  flet.     ntgrim.  111.  X 

'poppe,  *poup-en,  v.i.  &  (.    [A  word 

iiiiativi-  Mri;^'in.] 
Aa  Intransitive : 

1.  To  appear  to  the  eye  surldenly  ;  to  nnlor 
or  issue  forth  with  a  pop  or  a  quiek  suildcn 
motion. 

"  He  hath  pppptd  lu  between  th'  elrotlon  and  my  hopM." 
Khakatp.  :  Ilamlfit,  v.  2. 

2.  To  dart ;  to  start  or  jump  from  place  to 
place  suddenly. 

"  Each  poppftl  into  her  bed,"— WrW,  Afirll  4,  IBSS. 

•3.  To  make  a  notse  with  the  mouth. 

"  N4>r*liiK  and  j>optAng  or  itmnckInK  with  Uie 
tHawthe.'—Touchilont  uf  Co\nplfxi'inM,  \i.  Vi\. 


»f,?'; 


4.  To  make  a  short,  sharp,  quick  sound  or 
report. 

"  Miisket*  popping  away  outalda."— Sn-ffrnct-'i  Magu- 

tine,  Nov..  1878,  p.  8:1. 

5.  To  shoot ;  to  lire. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  forward  suddenly  ot 

unexpectedly. 

"  Didat  tbou  novcr  pop 
Thy  head  iuto  a  tlnmon'R  slioii  t " 

friar :  A  SimiU. 

•2.  To  thrust  or  push. 

•'The  which  if  he  can  prove,  a  pop*  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year." 
Shakctp.  :  King  John,  L  L 

•3.  To  shift;  to  put  ofl". 

"To  pop  tbem  off  with  a  falsehood,  or  a  frivolous 
answer."— /.ocA'B/  0/ Kducalion.  i  121. 

4,  To  pawn  ;  to  pledge.    (Slang.) 

%  (1)  To  pop  corn:  Toi)arch  or  roast  Indian 
Corn,  until  it  bursts  with  a  jX'P-     (Avur.) 

(2)  To  pop  tlie  question  ;  To  make  an  offer  of 
marriage.    (Colloq. ) 

"1  suppose  you  popped  th«  question  more  than 
once  i  "—Dickens  :  Sketchei  by  Bot ;   Watkint  Tottle. 

pop-corn,  s.  Corn  or  maize  for  parching ; 
poppeil-corn. 

popdock,  s. 

But. :  The  Fox-glove  (q.v.X 

pop-gun,  s,    [PopouN.] 

pop -weed,  s.  The  freshwater  bladder- 
weed. 

"  Ou  the  alirpary  links  of  the  pop'toc«d."—SUtc>>. 
more:  Lorna  lioone,  cb.  vl. 

"  pop  a-try,  s.    [Popetry.] 

Po-pay'-an,  a.    [Scedef.] 

6V07. ;  Of  or  connected  with  Popaya,  a  city 
of  New  Grenada. 

Fopayan-tea,  s. 

Bot.  :  Melastoma  Theczans, 

pope,  s.      [A.S.  papa,   from  Lat.  papa;  Gr. 
nana,   nanna  (papa,  papjxi),    voc.    of    nana';, 
nannai;  (pajms.  2X(;>/)a«)  =  father,  papa;  Fr. 
pajje;  Ital.  &  Sp,  papa,]    [Papa.] 
•  1.  A  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"  The  name  Pooe  may  j>eradveuture  seeme  more 
toleralile.  as  wliicli  hath  beeue  vsed  in  the  old  tiiue 
anions  bUhoiis."— /"ojc  ■  JUartyrt.  p.  8. 

2.  Specif. :  The  bishop  of  Rome. 

3.  A  parish  priest  of  the  Greek  Church ;  m 
Greek  or  Russian  military  or  naval  cliuj^lain. 

"Soclca  had  bia  quart«r8  lu  the  bouse  of  the  Pope, 
a  hovel."— riFHM,  March  3,  1976. 

i.  A  small  freshwater  perch,  Acrrina  cemua, 
common  in  England,  Central  Kurope,  and 
.Siberia. 

"  A  fofw,  by  flomo  called  a  ruffe,  ia  like  a  perch  for 
ahajK*. '— It'd/Mii ,    Aujier. 

5.  The  BulUineh  (q.v.). 

IT  The  term  Papa,  or  Papas  (father),  has 
always  been  given  by  the  Greek  Church  to 
presbyters,  like  the  term  Father  now  apjilied 
to  a  Roman  priest.  In  the  early  centuries 
tlie  bishops  received  the  same  title  till,  in  a 
coiMi«il  held  at  Rome  in  1076,  at  the  instance 
of  Gregory  VII.  (Ilildebrand),  it  was  limited 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Holding  that  ottieo, 
being  also  Metropolitan  of  Rome  and  primate, 
and  Claiming  to  be  tlie  earthly  head  of  tlio 
Church  universal,  it  is  in  the  last-named  cai>a- 
city  that  the  tenn  Pope  is  held  to  be  specially 
np]>licablo.  [Conclave.]  It  has  been  a  mat- 
t<'r  of  controversy  among  Roman  Catholics 
whether  the  autliority  of  the  Pojie  was  aliove 
or  below  that  of  the  General  Council.  That 
of  I'isa  (140!»),  claiming  to  be  a  Gcnernl  Cnnn- 
cil,  deposed  two  rival  ]>opes,  and  ap|.oinU'd  a 
third;  but  the  two  former  repudiated  the 
authority  of  the  Council,  and  excrei-^ed  their 
functions  as  before.  Tlie  Council  of  Constiinco 
(1414-1418)  also  dei>osed  two  rival  popes  and 
elected  one.  In  761,  Pope  Zaehary  being 
consulted  as  to  the  riglit  of  the  warlike  French 
to  deiMise  their  incomitet^mt  king,  Childeric, 
.'iiid  raise  Pepin,  the  able  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
to  the  sovereignty,  sanctioned  the  proceeiliiig. 
Pepin,  In  return,  became  his  friend,  and  handed 
over  to  the  Church  thu  ICvarelmte  and  the 
I'eiitapolis,  Charlemagne,  in  774,  coiillrnu-d 
and  enlarged  the  gift.  In  107t)  or  1077  the 
Princess  Matihia,  daughter  of  Bnnifaec,  I)uke 
of  Tuscjtny,  made  the  Holy  rteo  heir  to  her 
exlonsivc  iMisscHsions.  Thus  arose  *'  the  St-ttes 
of  the  Church"  wliieh  flgurtHl  on  the  map  of 
F.nropo  as  an  independent  sovereignty  till 
tS'pL  20,  1S70,  when  thu  troops  of  Victor  Ein- 
maiiuel,  King  of  \\n\y,  entered  Ronio,  nomin- 


ally in  the  interests  of  order,  and  took  jtossea- 
sion of  tiie  {date  for  the  Italian  Kingdom.  On 
July  2  and  3,  1871,  the  seat  (if  govcriunent  waa 
removed  thither.  It  still  continues  tlie  metro- 
polis. No  interference  took  place  with  the 
Pope's  purely  spiritual  authority,  but  much 
with  his  temporal  poasesaious  and  revenue*. 

IINFALLIHILITY.] 

*po];>e -holy,  *poope-holy,  a.    Hypo- 

crilical. 

"Over  tiad  or  proude,  diaceltfuU  uid  |)op«-lbef|t*— 
Barclay  :  Ship  t^fPoolet.  L  IM. 

pope  Joan,  s.    A  game  at  cards. 

pope's  eye,  s.  The  gland  surrounded 
witli  lat  in  tlio  middle  of  the  thigh  of  an  ox  or 
sheep. 

"Vou  should  have   .    .    .   the  pope'»-*y*  from  tb* 
XUMitou.." ~ HI ackmore:  Z.orna/>oorM,  ch.  U. 

pope's  head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  A  broom  with  A  very  long 
handle,  used  for  dusting  ceilings.  Also  called 
a  Turk's-head. 

"  The  pope't-head,  which  you'll  find  ondsr  the  italn^* 
—JUis$  liUgeurorfh  :  Love  ±  Law,  1.  S. 

2.  But.  :  Melocactus  communis, 

pope^s  nose,  «.  The  fleshy  part  of  • 
bird's  tail. 

pope'-dom, «.    IA.S.  pdpeddm.] 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  popa. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 

*  pope'-hood,  s.  [Eng.  pope;  -hood.]  The 
olhce  or  function  of  the  pope. 

•pope-ler,  •pope-lere,  s.    [Low  lAt.  jjopu- 

l}is.]     The  shoveler-duck  (q.v.). 

"  Poi-elere,  byrd,  or  shovelerd.  Popuiut." — Prompt, 
Parv. 

*p6pe'-iing,  s.    [Eng.  pope;  dim.  sutT.  -ling.] 

1.  A  petty  or  inferior  pope.  (Used  in  con- 
tempt.) 

2.  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the  pope;  ft 
papist. 

"He  takea  hli  vanta^p  on  relieion 
To  plnDt  the  l'oi>e  uud  popelingn  iu  the  realiD." 
Marlowe ;  Aia*»acre  at  Parii,  lU.  L 

•pope-lot  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  pape- 
lard,  pajtiart.]    A  hypocrite  ;  a  deceiver. 

•  pope-lot  (2),  "  pop-let,  s.  [Ct.  Low  Lat 
jiiijiiila,  a  diniin.  Ironi  Lat.  j-iixi;  O.  Fr.  pou- 
ptlte  =  a  i>upi>et  (q.v.).]     A  little  «loU. 


•  poperin,  •  pop-ring,  s.    [See  def.]    a  sort 

of  jtear,   first  brought    from   Poperingeu,  in 
l-'landers. 

"She  "topt  behind  a  Pop'ring  tree 
Ami  ItBteu'd  for  Bume  novelty." 
Ovid  :  De  Arte  Ainandi  (Engliahed  1701).  p.  114. 

p6p-er-j^  (I),  s.  [Eng.  pope;  -n/.]  The 
religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  (Always  in 
a  bad  sense.) 

1  No  Poi'cnj  (EngltJih)  t 

Hist.  :  A  political  cry,  first  raised  against 

f, ranting  etiual  politicai  antl  social  rights  to 
l<^man  Catholics,  and  afterwards  against  tlie 
real  or  fancied  encroachments  of  tlie  Roman 
Church.  It  was  raised  during  the  Goidon 
riots  (1780),  against  Catholic  Eniiineipation  in 
18211,  the  M:iynooth  grant  in  1845,  and  the  re- 
estaMishiiient  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  with 
territorial  titles  in  1850.  In  tlie  latter  case 
tlie  cry  led  to  the  jiassing  of  tlie  Ecclesiiistical 
Titles  Act  (1851),  which  was  practically  in. 
operative,  and  was  rojiealed  in  1871.  Punch's 
cartoon  (Maicli  22,  ISrd),  depleted  I>ord  Jolin 
(afterwards  Karl)  Russell  as  the  naughty  boy 
who  chalked  up  '*  No  Popery  "  and  ran  away. 

"  lie  wan  only  sent  to  WoNtiiklniter  to  uuiet  the 
Fiik'll''))  )K-<iple  a*  to  the  So  Popery  cry." — Slarutard, 
March  -JT.  IH»0,  p.  S. 

p6p'-er  Jr  (2),  «.  [See  def.]  A  Corrupt,  of  pot- 
pourri.    (I'oT-i'ofuni.  II.  1.] 

"pope- ship,  8.  (Eng.  pope;  -ship]  The 
dignity,  vtlllce,  or  rank  of  a  poiw  ;  pojtehood. 

"pop  et,  s.    [PurrET.] 

•  pop  -  o  -  try,  "  pop    a    trio,   «.     [Pope.) 

I'opery  ;  popish  rite  or  doctrine. 

"Holy-w'HtiT,  caiidip,  crfAiix',  oylv.  Mli,  a^Mlfathor, 
or  Kixliii'idH-ra,  or  any  otlu-r  popatrie  —t'ryth: 
\V>,rkt>s,  \\  VO. 

pdp  Klin,  t.  [Elng.  pop,  and  gunJ]  A  tulie  of 
wood,  Ae..  wltha  rammer  for  shooting  m^llftji ; 
BO  called  from  the  pop  or  noise  made  when  the 

pellet  Is  diKchrirge.i. 


hSa,  b^ ;  p^t.  Ji^l ;  oat,  9011.  ohoms.  9hln,  ben^h  ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  (his  :  sin*  Bf  ;  expoot,  i^onophon,  o^lBt.    ph  »  1 
-«ian.  -ttan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun  ;  -{Ion,  -^lon  -  zhun.    -oious,  -tlons,  -slous  -  shUA.    -bio,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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p  op  gunnery —p  opular 


•pop'-gun-ner-^,  s.  [Eng.  popgun;  -ery.] 
The  discharge  of  popguDs;  hence,  cliildish 
shooting,     (i'oe  :  Margincdia,  xxv.) 

*p6p'-i-f^,  v.t.  [Eng.  pope  ;  -fy.]  To  make  a 
p.il)ist ;  to  convert  to  popery. 

•'  All  were  well,  eo  they  be  not  PopiJUd."— Backet : 
Life  of  Wtlliami.  L  121. 

•  pop-ilion, s.    [PoMPiLioN.] 
•pop-ille,  "pop-ylle,  s.    [Popple  (3X  ».] 

pop  Iii-jay»   •  pop-in-gay,   •  pop-pin- 

gaye,  s.  ['J-  f  i"-  pcp''^9'-'i,  jypf^'juu,  paiifgny{Fr. 
ptf}l'!ai,  p'tpraaut)  ~  a  parmt ;  Sp.  papagayo; 
Ava.h.  iKtbagha.  The  n  in  the  Eng.  popinjay  is  ex- 
crescent, as  in  messeifger,  passenger,  &c.  The 
origin  of  the  first  element  of  the  Fr.  papegai  is 
doubtful  ;  the  second  is  a  coirupt.  of  gait; 
Ital.  gallo  ;  Lat.  galLus  =  a  cock.] 
1.  A  parrot. 

"Likewise  there  bee  popinia>/eM  very  great  ftnd 
gentle,  &iid  some  of  tliem  baue  their  furtiieads  yell^jw. 
and  this  sort  do  qnickly  learne  to  apeak  aud  speak 
much."— fltKrWuyf  .■  Vot^a^es,  iii.  700. 

*2.  A  woodi>ecker  (?)  or  jay  (?) 

"The  dftuitht^TB  of  Pierlus.  who  were  tnmed  Into 
j>opi>tjay»  or  woodpeckers.'— /'eacfta>7». 

*3.  A  trifling,  chattering  fop. 

"To  be  BO  pestered  with  a  iiopinrjay." 

Shaf.esp.  :  1  Ifcnr/j  IV.,  \.  8. 

4.  A  figure  of  wood,  &c,  nruainented  with 
featliers,  wool,  &c.,  to  imitate  a  parrot,  and 
used  as  a  target  or  mark  for  archery,  and 
afterwards  for  firearms.  The  competitors 
stood  at  a  distance  nf  sixty  to  seventy  jtaces, 
and  he  wlio  bmuglit  down  the  mark  held  the 
title  of  Captain  of  the  Popinjay  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

"  Shotytig  at  ye  poppingayevWi\  crosbowe^ "—^^oIJ .' 
Bcnru  Vlll.  inn.  8). 

pop'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  pop(e);  -ish.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  pope  ;  taught  or  ordained  by 
the  pojie ;  pertaining  to  popery,  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

"  With  twenty  popUh  tricks  and  cereitionlea." 

shakeip. :  Titua  Jndronicut,  t.  L 

popisb-plot,  s. 

Hist.  :  An  alleged  plot  made  known  by 
Titus  Gates  in  1678.  He  asserted  th;it  two 
men  had  been  told  off  to  assassinate  Cimrles 
II.,  that  certain  Roman  Catholics  whom  he 
named  liad  been  appointed  to  all  the  Iiigh 
offires  of  the  State,  and  that  the  extirpation 
of  Protestantism  was  intended.  On  the 
strength  of  his  allegations,  various  persona, 
ineluiiing  Viscount  Stafiord.  were  executed. 
Gradually  evidence  arose  that  the  whole  story 
was  a  fabrication,  and  that  the  ]ieople  who 
had  been  capitally  punished  were  all  innocent. 
On  May  8,  16So,  Oates,  who  had  received  a 
pension  of  £2,000  for  his  revelations,  was  con- 
victed of  perjury,  heavily  finetl,  pilloried,  and 
publicly  flogged.  He  survived,  deservedly 
desi'ised,  till  1705.    {English.) 

p6p'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  popish;  -ly.]  In  a 
popish  manner  ;  with  a  tenilcn(7  to  poperj'. 

"  A  pfu>ist,  or  at  least  poplthij/  affected." —  Wood : 
AtheiUB  Oxon,,  vul.  1. 

*  pop'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  popish ;  -ness.] 
Popery.     (Ty)ulall:  Workes,  p.  280.) 

pop  lar,  'pop'-ler,  *pop-lere,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

p-fih-  r  ■   Fr.  peupUer,  front  Lat.  populus;  Dan. 
poj'ulh'T.]    [Popple  (1),  s.] 

Bit. :  Tlie  genus  Popnlus  (q.v.).  Yellow 
Poplar  is  Lirioderuiron,  lulipi/tun. 

"  The  lofty  poplers  with  delight  he  weds 
To  vines."  Beauwvnf :  Uorace.  Epod.  2. 

•^  Poplars  of  Varum:  A  cant  term  lor 
Imttermilk. 


poplar-gray.  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Acronycta 
Viegaccphala. 

poplar  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Smcrhithns  populi.  Fore  wings 
ashy-gray,  clouded  with  pale  brown ;  hind 
wings  brick-red  at  the  base,  other  parts  pale 
brownish-gray,  Laiva  green,  witli  yellow 
dots  and  lines.  Expansion  of  wings  about 
three  inches.  It  feeds  on  the  poplarand  sallow. 
Common  in  Britain. 

poplar-kitten,  s. 

Eidom.  :  A  British  moth,  Cerura  or  Dicran- 

Ura  bifida. 

poplar-lutestring,  s. 

Entom,:  A  Biitish  ni::;lit-moth,  Cymatophora 
Or. 


pop'-lared,  a.     [Eng.  poplar:  -ed.]    Covered 

or  lined  with  poplars. 

**  He  aougbt  the  poplar'd  baokB  of  windiag  Fa' 
Jonea:  Arcai^a. 
f  pop-let,  S.      [POPELOT  (2).] 

pop'-lin,  s.  [Fr.  pjpeline,  papeline ;  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin,  Skeat  considers  it  to  be 
connected  with  O.  Fr.  piypelin  =  a  little 
finical  darling(,Co(^rave),poj)t?i  =  spruce,  ne;tt.] 
Fabric:  A  silk  and  worsted  stuff,  watered, 
figured,  brocaded,  or  tissued.  Originally  an 
alt-silk  French  goods.  Irish  poplins  have  a 
silk  warp  and  worsted  weft,  and  in  the 
common  grades  cotton  or  flax  is  mixed  with 
the  silk. 

p6p-li-te'-al,  piip-Ut'-io,  a.  [Popltteus.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  t)ie  ham,  or  to  the  knee- 
joint:  as,  the  ^o^'iifeoZ  artery,  thv  popliieal  vein. 

p6p-li-te'-us,  pop-li-tce'-us,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Lat.  poples,  genit.  poplitis  =  the 
ham.] 

Anat. :  An  oblique  muscle  placed  below  the 
knee,  connecting  the  femur  and  the  tibia, 

p6p-lit'-ic,  a.     [Popliteal.] 

popped,  jxi.  par.  or  a.     [Pop,  v.] 

popped-com,  s.  Parched  Indian  com, 
so  called  from  the  noise  whicli  it  makes  on 
buisting  open  with  tlie  heat ;  pop-corn. 

pop'-per,  s.     [Eng.  pop,  V. ;  -er.) 

*  1.  A  dagger. 

"  A  iolly  popper."  Chaucer:  C.  T..3929. 

2.  A  domestic  implement  for  popping  com. 
It  is  usually  a  wire  basket,  which  is  held  over 
the  fire  and  shaken  or  revolved  so  as  to  keep 
the  com  moving.     (Amer.) 

*  3.  A  gun,  a  cannon. 

"  More  poppers  bang." 

Bruwriing  :  EnglisKman  in  Italy. 

*  pop'-pet,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  i>rob.  from 
pojypet  —  a  doll.]     To  jog  or  carry. 

"  The  chairmen  shall  poppat  me  towards  her.'— 
Richardton.   t'fui-iMo,  v.  Ifi. 

pop'-pet,  s.     [Puppet.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  puppet;  an  idoL 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Mack. :  One  of  the  heads  of  a  lathe 

2.  Stmm-eng. :  A  puppet-valve  (q.v.X 

3.  ShipbuiUling  iPl) : 

(1)  Shores  erected  on  the  bilgeways,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  ci-adle  on  which  the 
vessel  rests  in  launching.  The  heads  of  the 
poppets  are  confined  by  a  plank  bolted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ship,  ami  their  lieels  rest 
on  sole-pieces  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  bilge- 
ways. 

(2)  Small  stakes  on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat 
to  lonu  rowlocks  and  support  the  wash-strake. 

poppet-head,  s. 

Mwh.  :  The  part  of  a  lathe  which  holds  the 
ba<-k-rentie,  and  cau  be  fixed  to  any  part  of 

the  bed. 

t  pop'-picd.  a.     [Eng.  poppy;  -ed.] 

1.  Abounding  with  poppies. 

"Their  fairest  blossomed  beans  and  poppied  com." 
Eeatt:  Endymion.  i.  255. 

2.  Made  drowsy,  as  with  the  juice  of 
poppies  or  opium  ;  listless. 

3.  Caused  or  induced  by  opium  :  &&,poppied 
dreams,  poppied  sleep. 

*  pop -pin,  *pop-yn,  s.  [Fr.  poupon;  Ital. 
ptijiina,  from  Low  Lat.  popula,  pupula;  dimiu. 
of  Lat.  ptijvi.]    A  doll,  a  puppet. 

"  Popyn,  chylde  of  glowtys.    Pupa."— Prompt.  Part. 

pop' -ping,  pr.  par.  or  a.     (Pop,  v.] 

popping -crease,    «.     [Crease   (1),   e. 

II.  2.J 

*  pop' -pish,  a.  [Eng.  pop,  T. ;  -ish.]  Inclined 
to  pop. 

■  ■  Discharcing  a  cork  full  bang  from  a  bottle  of  pop- 
pi.'  fluid  without  loss," — Diackmore :  ChT^ioun^U,  ch. 
xliv. 

pop'-ple  (1),  *  pop-yl,  s.  [Lat.  populus  =  a 
poplar  ;  Low  Ger.jLiojjpfZ;  Dan.  poppeltrcc ;  Sw. 
poppel]    The  poplar.    (Prov.) 

p6p'-ple  (2),  s.  [Popple,  t.]  Short  waves 
rising  in  quick  succession  like  water  bubbling 
or  boiling. 

"Causing a  little  popp?« on  the  flood  tide.'— Field : 

April  i,  ISJ^S. 


POPPY -HEADi, 


pop -pie  (3),  pop-ille,  s.  [Etym.  doabtfbL) 
Tares. 

"Them  that  traraU  to  sow  poppU  among  —frtfil'  * 
Bale:   IVorti.  p.  119. 

pop'-ple,  v.i.  [A  freq,  of  pop,  v.  (q.v.).]  To 
move  quickly  up  and  down,  as  a  cork  la 
water  ;  to  bob  up  and  down  ;  to  bubble. 

*'  His  bni.in§  came  poppUng  out  like  water." 

Cotton  :  Burlesque  upon  OurUaque,  p.  SML 

pop'-p^,  •  pop-y,  s.  [A.S.  popig,  from  Lat. 
pa^xivcr ;  Sp.  papola;  ItaL  papajjero;  Wei, 
pabi ;  Fr.  pavot.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  S. 

II,  Technically : 

1,  Arch. :  The  same  as  Poppy-heiad  (q.v.), 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Papaver  (q.v.).  [Glai^ 
ciuM,  Meconopsis.] 

poppy-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  Anthocopa  papaveris,  so  called 
because  it  uses  the  petals  of  the  common 
poppy  to  line  its  nest.  It  is  the  Upholsterer- 
bee  of  Reaumur. 

poppy-capsnles,  s.  pi. 

PTuirm. :  The  nearly  ripe  capsules  of  Popawr 
somni/entm.  The  preparations  of  these  cap- 
sules act  like  opium.  The  capsules  them- 
selves are  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  applied 
externally  to  soothe  pain,  especially  in  caseF 
of  neuralgia. 

poppy-head,  s. 

1.  Arch.  :  A  generic 
term  applied  to  the 
groups  of  foliage  or  other 
ornaments  idaoed  on  the 
summits  of  bench-ends, 
desks,  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical wood-work  in  the 
middle  ages. 

2.  Pharm.  :    [POPPT- 

CAPSULES]. 

poppy-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  drying  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  black  poppy.  It  resembles  oHve- 
oil  in  appearance,  and  possesses  bo  narcotic 
properties.  Sp.  gr.  '9249  at— 15°,  solidifies 
at  —  18°,  dissolves  in  six  parts  of  boiling 
and  twenty-five  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in 
all  proportions  in  ether.  Sometimes  used  as 
an  article  of  diet;  em]tIoyed  in  painting  to 
mix  with  light  colours,  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap. 

poppy-seeds,  s.  pi. 

Chan.:  The  seeds  of  the  black  and  white 
poppy  yield  over  50  per  ceut.  of  a  fixed  fatty 
oil,  t'lg.ther  with  nearly  25  per  cent,  of 
pectous  and  protein  compounds. 

p6p'-py-w6rt,  s.     [Eng.  poppy,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  (PL) :  The  Papaveracea.    (Lindley.) 

pop'-u-lace,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  popolazzOy 
poi'vlaccio,  from  popolo  =■  the  people ;  Lat. 
populus.]  The  common  people;  the  vulgar; 
the  multitude,  comprehending  all  persons  uot 
distinguished  by  rank,  office,  profession,  or 
education. 

"  His  return  was,  howerer.  celebrated  by  the  popw 
lace  with  every  eicn  of  joy  aud  attocbmeut." — Macau- 
lay :  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  uv. 

*  p6p'-U-la-9y,  5.  [Eng.  j»puZac(e);  -y.]  The 
populace  ;  the  people. 

"  How  many  Imperial  heads  did  thi  poptiJacy  of  the 
Romanstreaduponl"— /"ei'Aawi .  /ietolvcs.pt.ii.,TeB.  62. 

p6p'-U-lar,  a.    [Fr.  populaire,  from  Lat.  popu- 
iaris'  from  populus  =  the  people  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  Jc 
Port,  popular;  Ital.  popolare.] 
*  1.  Courting  popularity  or  the  £avoar  of 

the  people. 

"  And  oft  In  rain  his  name  they  closely  bite. 
As  popui'tr  and  flatterer  accusing." 

P.  Fletcher.-  Purple  Itland. 

2.  Favoured,  approved,  or  beloved  by  the 
people;  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  people; 
pleasing  to  the  people. 

"  The  omission  of  eo  poptdur  a  nam«  mi^ht  prodnot 
a  mutiny." — Baeaul^iy  :  Biat.  Eng..  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  as  opposed  to  the  aristocracy  or  court. 

"  He  had  deserted  the  popular  cAuae.'-Mac-iuiay : 
Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  people;  consti- 
tuted by,  or  depending  on,  the  people. 

"  Not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  sole  prinoe.  bo* 
rather  a  popular  state."— ,Vor(A  ■  Plutarch,  p.  9. 

5.  Suitable  for  or  adapted  to  the  common 


cat*,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fS-U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camet  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pfi^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^mite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Btw. 
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people;  easy  to  be  understood;  jilflin,  familiar, 
not  abstruse  :  &s,  a  popular  iutroductiou  tu  a 
science. 

*6.  Prevniliiig  amoDg  the  people:  as,  a 
apcrpit/ar  e])iileiiiic. 

•  7.  Plebeian,  common,  vulgar. 

•  8.  Crowded, 

**  WJilrllng  throDRb  the  popular  KtneiM.''—Adtims: 
Worla.  I.  42. 

•  popnlar-actlon. «. 

Law:  An  action  wliich  gives  a  penalty  to 
the  person  that  sues  for  the  same. 

p6p-n-lSr'-i  tjr,  s.  [Fr.  popularity,  from  Lat. 
po}'ularitiLS,  fniin  popiilaHs  =  popular  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  The  act  of  seeking  for  the  favour  of  the 
people. 

"  Calo  the  younger  cbargoil  Muiueoa.  ^nJ  IndicteH 
Uj  open  court  for  p^ptUarity  t,    ' 
and  :  Ptul-ir-ht  yioralt.  p.  'lit. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  popular  or 
ple.ising  to  the  people  at  large ;  tlie  state  of 
DeJTijx  in  favour  with,  or  supported  by,  the 
peoplp. 

'*  Without  the  help  of  Mooraoutb't  Immense  popu- 
larity. It  HTta  kiai>o«aible  to  utrect  anytblDg."— J^acat*- 
fajT;  UUt.  Eitg..  ch.  V. 

•  3.  Representation  suited  to  vulgar  or 
•owiiion  conception;  that  which  catches  or 
1b  intended  to  catch  the  vulgar  ;  claptrap. 

•  4.  Vulgarity,  commonness, 

p8p-Ti-lar-i-za-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  popxilarizif) ; 
-Kdou.l  *  The  act  of  popularizing  or  making 
popular. 

"  Chenp  popiilitrization  of  alreaily  sufficiently  popu- 
lar Euroiieau  sciena."— Pull  Mall  Gutette.  Feb.  15. 1884. 

pop-U-lar-izo,  v.(.  [Kng.  popj(?ar;  -i«.]  To 
make"  popular;  to  render  suitable  or  intelli- 
gible to  the  common  people  ;  to  treat  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
penple  at  large. 

"  Eodeavourlug  to  poptdarise  Xho  occasion  by  offer- 
1d;  sent*  at  cheAp  yricvA."— Daily  TeUigraph.  Sept  10, 
1W&. 

p8p'-u-lar-iz-©r,  s.   fEng.  pop«iaru<0;  -^A 
-  One  who  renders  auything  intellitjible  to  the 
poj>ulace. 

"  A  cUrlflc&tlon  of  the  fundamental  Ideas  on  qnaotl- 
tatlve  atiHlyfllB  aod  syutlicais,  which  itill  need  their 
popuiarixier.''—Ath«f«BHm,  May  13.  l(d3.  p.  &»'. 

p6p'-u-lar-l3^,  adv.    lEng.  popular;  -Zj/.] 

1.  in  a  popular  manner;  in  a  manner  to 
pleaae  or  gain  the  favour  of  tlie  people  at 
lai)£e  ;  so  as  to  please  the  crowd. 

"  Should  I,  encouTHgtiig  the  l>ml, 
Turn  rebel  and  run  poinUariy  niaili" 

Dryden:  Abiatuin  A  Achit-phel,  I.  358. 

2.  Commonly,  generally,  currently ;  among 
the  people  at  large. 

*  pop'-U-lar-ness.  3.  [Eng.  papular;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  slate  of  being  popular ;  popu- 
larity.    iCoUrid.j':.) 

p6p'-u-lat©,  v.i.  &  (.    IPoPDLATR,  a.\ 

•A,  Intrans. :  To  breed  people;  to  pro- 
pagate, to  incnase. 

•*  There  bo  icreat  ahoaU  of  people,  which  ko  on  to 
vopuiate,  without  (or«*eelnE  nii>aiiit  of  life  and  suaten- 
tAtloii."— Aucon  .'  Euftyi;  0/  VicitiUiul'; 

B.  Trans. :  To  people :  to  furnish  with 
people  or  inhabitantit,  either  by  natural  iu- 
crea.se  or  by  immigration  or  colonization. 

•  pop'-U-latO,  a.     [Low  Lat.  jwpxilaius,  pa. 

!>ar.  of  populor  =  to  people,  from  haX,  popu- 
ujt  =  the  people.]    Populous. 

"  KnJoyInK  Iretiuid  popuUita  aad  quioW—flacon : 
J/oUt  if  a  .Spi'tcii  "H  Spam. 

pdp-u-la-tlon,  3.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lnt.  pnpu- 
Utti'intm,  accus.  of  populnlio  =.&  peopling, 
from  popuUituH,  pa.  par.  of  populor  =  to  popu- 
late (q.v.) ;  Ital.  popolazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  populating  or 
peopling. 

2.  The  Inhabitants  of  a  country,  district, 
town,  &c.,  collectively. 

"  Knirl'ind,  thnngh  far  leea  In  territory  and  pnputa. 
lion,  hntli  l.<-i;ti,  n.vort  tn-liM.  nil  overiuatch.'— Aacuri  ; 

3.  Tlio  state  of  a  country  with  rosi)ect  to  the 
number  of  ita  inhabitants  ;  populousiieas. 

"  The  population  of  a  khigdoiii  ilo««  not  oicood  the 
■tnrk  of  tlie  kitiud.iiii  whicti  •hoiiUI  umluUin  them."— 
Dai<m     h:*i<iy» ;  Of  Kini/df/ma  i  Ettatts. 

^  By  the  ceuHUfl  of  1800,  tho  United  Statoi  ha^l 
ft  population  of  G2,4f*l",MO.  For  tho  year  IH'.H 
^V(lgne^  A  Supan  eHtiniated  the  iHipnliitioii  of 
the  globe  at  1,470,7'2'.),IK»(»,  Ihun  dlHtribnted : 
Kuropo,  357,S7it,OO0;  Afilii,  825,9M,0(K);  Africa. 


163,U.'i3,()0(:»;  America,  l*jl,7i;i,(K)0  -  Australia 
and  Tobmania,  3,27u,t)O0;  Uceunic  Jslanda  and 
Polar  Kegiona,  7,500,000.     [Malthl'Sianism.J 

pop'-U-lat-or,  s.    [Eng.  populat(e);  -or.]  One 

who  populates  or  peoples. 

•  pop'-a-li-^lde,  s.  [Lat.  populus  =  ihG  peo- 
ple, and  ai'ilo  (in  comp.  -dilo)  =  to  kill.l 
•Slaughter  of  the  people. 

po'-pu-lin,  5.  [Xat.  popu ?(u5);  -in(Chem.).] 
Chan. :  C-^IU^O^  =  CiaHi7(C7H50)07.  Ben- 
zoylsalicin.  A  crystalline  sutisUtnce  extracted 
from  the  bark,  Ieave.s,  and  root  of  tho  Aspen 
{Popiduji  tremula).  The  aqueous  decoction  is 
puitlied  and  concentrated,  and  the  saliciu 
allowed  to  crystallize  out.  From  the  motlier- 
liquor  carbonate  of  potassium  throws  down 
the  populiu,  which  must  be  recrystallized 
from  boiling  water.  It  forms  white  silky 
needles  containing  two  molecules  of  water  ; 
dissolves  in  70  paits  of  boiling  water,  in  100 
parts  of  cold  alcohol,  and  easdy  in  acids.  It 
is  coloured  a  deep-rod,  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  with  dilute  aclda  is  converted  into 
aaligenin,  beoxoic  acid,  and  glucose 

Pop'-U  list,  a.  &  1. 

A.,  .UadJ.:  Pertaining  to  or  intended  for 
th<'  licnetit  of  th'-  ppi>ple,  aa  the  PopuliBt  Party. 
[See  People's  Party.] 

Bi  Ji  eubst.:  A  member  of  the  People's 
Party. 

■  pop-U-los'-i-ty,  3.  [Fr.  p'puJositp,  from 
Lat.  popidosUiii,  from  poptUosu^s  =  populous 
(q.v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  popu- 
lous ;  populousuesB. 

p6p'-U-loiis,  a.  [Fr.  populeux,  from  Lat. 
pupuivsua  =■  full  of  people,  from  popidiLs  —  the 
pLOple  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  populoso;  Ital.  pojjo/oso, 
populoso.\ 

1,  Full  of  people  or  inhabitants  ;  containing 
many  inhabitants  ;  thickly  populated. 

•  2.  Pleasing  or  acceptable  to  the  people  ; 
popular. 

••  He  I  pleaded  for 
Oath  power  to  m&lu  your  beauty  popuUnu." 

•  3.  iSuited  to  the  people  or  populace  ;  low, 
common,  inferior,  coarse. 

pop'-U-loU9-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  popidous  ;  •ly.\ 
In  a'  populous  manner  ;  with  many  inhabi- 
t^nt8 ;  with  a  large  population. 

pop'-u-lous-ne93. 3.  (Eng.  populous;  -ness,\ 
iTie  quality  or  stat>i  of  being  populous  ;  con- 
taining many  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the 
exteritcif  country  ;  the  state  of  being  thickly 
populated. 

po-pu-liis,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Dot. :  Poplar ;  a  genus  of  Salicacese.  Cat- 
kins drooping,  their  scales  usually  jagged  ; 
disc  cup-shaijed,  oblique,  entire.  Mates,  sta- 
mens four  to  thirty ;  females,  stignius  two- 
to  Cour-cteft ;  capsule  two-celled,  loeulieidal. 
Known  species  eighteen  ;  from  tho  north 
temperate  zone.  J'opulua  a/fcn,the  Great  White 
Pt^iplar  or  Aiiole,  1'.  trentula,  the  Trembling 
Poplar  or  Awi)en,  and  I',  nigra,  the  Ulack 
Poplar,  are  natives  of  Kuro|H).  Tiio  firet 
in  a,  largo  trt-e  with  do«  ny,  hut  not  vis- 
cous buds,  roundish,  conlat*-,  lobod-toothed 
leaves,  glabrous  above,  downy  and  very  white 
beneath,  ultimately  becoming  glabrous  on  both 
sides.  It  grows  in  moist  places  and  mountain 
woods.  Tlie  timber  is  white.  8<»tt.  and  used 
only  for  coarse  work-  Tlie  bark  is  said  to  be 
UMeiul  instniuguiy.  ThoCottonwootI  (/'.cuna- 
defixw)  of  thy  United  SliUen,  is  valued  as  a 
timber  tree.  It  Ik  \*ivy  abuuduiit  on  tl>u  upper 
MittMisHtppi  and  Mi^iourl,  I'.  iitUumijWa,  tho 
IlaUam  Poplar  or  Tacuinubar,  In  gri>wu  a^4  a 
common  oruamettlal  tree.  P.  cimdianiit,  tho 
Ontario  P<ii>]ar,  luut  the  Kamo  balt>umic  cliatae- 
ter.  J\  helrophylla,  of  lliu  tioutheru  HlateH,  Is 
noted  I'or  its  long  leavos,  often  m\  incheM  long. 
P.  J\i»liyiat<iy  tho  Louibardy  Puplar,  in  marked 
by  11m  eh»8oly  en-ct  growili  vi  its  bmncbe.-*. 
It  is  frequuntly  grown  lui  an  ornuniuutul  tree 
in  the  United  8tnles.  The  buds  of  /*.  niyra,  I'. 
b<dsam\('era,  J',  ciuidicatia,  &c.,  ate  bt'Kmeared 
in  winter  witli  u  resinous,  l>alsjimic,  billur, 
ai'iimatic  exudation,  culled  'I'acanuihac,  ron- 
siden  (I  to  be  diuretic,  and  anti.Hcorbutic.  Tho 
bark  of  />.  ruphrutica  is  givon  fn  India  as  a 
vcrniilnge. 

2.  I'ld-rohot.:  Occurs  iu  tho  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  Noith  America,  the  Koeene  of  Bourne- 
month,  and  the  Midcencof  Continental  Europe. 


"  por,  •  porr,  ».  [See  def]  A  couuucted 
form  of  poker  (q.v.^ 

por-a'-na,  s.  [Said  to  bo  ffom  Gr.  fropei^w 
(poreud)  =  to  make  to  go ;  nopt'-ofiru  (poreuo- 
viai)  =  t^o  traverse,  from  the  habit  of  the 
plant  to  send  out  long  shoots.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Convolvule^.  Three 
species  from  the  East  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
us  ornamental  plants. 

2.  PaIn:obot. :  Tln*ee  species  occur  io  th* 
Middle  Eocene.    {Ethtridge.) 

•  por-ayll,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Poor. 

"Thi-  fxir'iv'!  and  neetly  people  drewa  vnto  hym."— 
Fabynn:  Chr<,nicl4.  vol  1.  (an.  ISiu). 

por'-bea-gle,  pro'-bea-gle.  s.  [Lit.  =  hog- 
bea^'Ie,  from  Fr.  pore  =  hog,  pig,  and  Eng, 
heayk.) 

Ichthy. ;  lAimTUi  comubicat  the  Beauraaris- 
shark  (q.v.). 

•'  Tliu  porbaigI«  ia  so  common  with  ub  m  to  be  called 
'the  Beaumaris  it\ua)L."'— DaHy  Tclrgraph.   D«c.  ^, 

por-cal,  a.  [Sp.]  A  large  plum  grown  In 
ypaiu. 

por'-cat-ed,  por'-cate,  a.  [Lat  porm  =  % 
ridge  between  two  furrows,  a  l«lk.]  Ridged ; 
formed  in  ridges. 

por'-9c-lain  (1),  •  por-cel-lan.  'por-cc- 

lane,  s.  iSt  a.  [Fr.  pvrcelaine  (0.  Fr.  ponrce- 
hiijif),  from  Ital.  porccUamt  =(1)  the  Venus 
shell,  (2)  the  naere  of  the  shell,  (3)  porct-Iain, 
from  tho  curved  shape  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  shell,  which  wa-s  thought  to  resemble  the 
raised  back  nf  a  hog,  from  porcella  =  &  little 
pig,  dimin.  from  porco  ;  Lat.  porcus—  a  pig.] 

A.  As  subslantive : 

Art :  A  fictile  material  intermediate  between 
glass  and  pottery,  being  formed  of  two  sub- 
stances, fusible  and  infusible,  the  latter  en- 
abling it  to  withstand  the  heat  necessary  to 
vitrify  the  former,  thus  producing  its  peculiar 
semi-translucency.  The  infusible  material  is 
alumina,  called  kaolin  ;  the  fusible  substance 
is  felspar,  and  is  called  pe-tun-tse,  both 
Chinese  terms.  There  are  two  kinds,  hard 
and  soft  (pdte  dure  and  pdte  tendre)  ;  the  hard 
body  has  more  alumina  and  less  silex  and 
lime.  Oriental  porcelain  is  of  two  kinds, 
ancient  and  modern;  the  latter  class  inelmles 
imitations  and  reproductions.  The  manufac- 
ture began  in  China  between  lb5  B.r.  and 
87  A.D.,  and  reached  its  perfection  during  the 
Ming  dynasty  (i;ir>8-1644).  The  rarest  Chinese 
wares  are  of  the  Tsin  dynastv  ('205-419  a.d.), 
the  Soui  (iSl-G18>,  and  the  Thang  (61S-907)— 
forms  viitually  extinct  except  as  coi'ies.  The 
Tcheou  porcelain  (1)54-059)  is  so  valued  that 
fmgments  are  worn  as  personal  ornaments. 
^Ya^e  of  the  S<nig  dynasty  (9G0-1279)  is  also 
highly  luized.  Porcelain  came  by  trade  into 
Persia  and  Esypt,  and  was  known  in  Syria 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Marco  Polo  in  the 
thirteenth  century  deserilted  the  Chinese 
method  of  manufacture  from  personal  obser- 
vation. First  imported  into  Europe  by  the 
Portuguese  in  la20.  In  Japan  the  porcelain 
manufacture  began  before  27  B.C.,  with  a 
whiter  body  and  more  brilliant  j^laze  than  that 
of  the  Cliineso.  It  is  doulitt  1  if  it  was  ever 
made  in  Persia.  In  Europe,  Bo^tteher,  n  Saxon 
chemist,  found  kaolin  while  seeking  the  phi- 
losopher's stone;  and  Augustus  II.,  elector 
of  Saxony  and  kiuK  of  Potan<l,  estal'lished 
and  placed  under  nis  control  the  fanmus 
Meissen  factory  at  the  car.lle  of  Albrrchts- 
burn  in  1710  ;  forty  yeare  laier  700  men  were 
employed.  In  Vienna,  Stolzol,  who  escaped 
from  Meissen  in  1720,  began  the  Austrian 
factory,  which  in  1785  euiplovcd  500  men; 
another  wa.s  estviblished  in  Berlin  by  Fri-d- 
erick  tho  Great.  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  works  were  I'c'jtin  in  Russia,  Hoi- 
hind,  Denmark,  Simin,  Portugal,  Swititerland, 
and  llaly.  In  France,  soft  porcelain  was 
made  at  St.  Cloml  in  10:>5.  Cuutte  d« 
Bnincas  •  I^nragiian,  in  1758,  found  kaolin 
near  Alein;nn,  and  ]iorcelain  was  made  nt  SU 
Yrienx,  near  Limoges.  The  Stvrea  manu- 
factory waM  Hist  estaiilished  at  Vincennes  in 
1740,  and  move*!  to  Sevres  in  17'itt.  In  Franco, 
the  nuiiiufactnro  of  soft  porcelain  extends 
from  lit95  t.>  1770.  aft.-r  which  date  the  tiard 
body  nf  St^vres  takes  Its  idace.  In  Knglnnd, 
William  Cookworthy,  a  eliemlst  of  Plymouth, 
found  kaolin  at  I'lvgonnliig,  n<-ar  Helstone,  in 
(.'ornwall,  and  his  patent  of  1708  was  worked 
at  I'lyiiuiuth  for  two  or  thn^o  years,  when  tUa 
works  were  rt^movcd  to  Bristol.     At  Chelsea 


|>6il.b^:  p<5ilt,  J(5^1 :  cat,  90II,  chorus,  fhln,  bcnph;  go.  ftom :  thin.  ^hU;  Bin.  tuf;  expect.  Xcnophon.  c^lst.      lA^ 
-Clan,  -tlan  -  sh^n.   -tiozi,  -slon  -  Bbttn ;  ~^on,  -§lou  ~  zhiiii.    -clous,  -tlous.    slous  ~  slius.    -blc«    die,  Ic  =--  b9l,  d^l* 
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and  Brtvr  soft  porcelain  had  been  made.  These 
two  were  transferred  to  Derby  in  1770  and 
1776.  Bristol  had  a  soft  b-jdy  works  in  17_o3  : 
its  best  period  was  from  1774  to  1778. 
Worcester  porcelain  dates  f-ora  1751 ;  its  best 
period  ended  with  1783.  Porcelain  equal  in 
quality  and  finish  to  that  of  Europe  is  now 
made  in  eeveral  cities  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
porcelain. 

porcelaln-clay»  s.    [Kaolin.] 

porcelain-crab.  s.    [Poucellaka,  1.] 

porcelain-earth,  s.    [Kaolin.] 

porcelain- jasper,  s. 

Min. :  A  s!aty  clay  wliich  has  been  altered 
by  contact  with  an  igneous  dyke.  Found  in 
the  Coal-measures  of  various  countries. 

porcelain-paper,  s.  A  kind  of  French 
glazed,  fancy  paper,  figured,  painted,  or  gilt. 

porcelain  -  printing,  s.  The  trans- 
ferring of  an  impression  of  an  engra\ing  to 
porcelain  in  the  biscuit  or  the  glazed  condi- 
tion. 

porcelaln-spar,  $. 

Min.,:  An  altered  form  of  EKEBEROiTE(q.  v.). 

•  por'-^e-lain  (2),  s.    [Purslane.] 

p6r-5el-ain'-ite,  s.    [Eng.  porcelain  (1) ;  suff. 
•ite  {Mia.);  Gev.  porcellanit.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Porcelain-spar  (q.v.). 

por'-9el-alll-ized,  a.  [Eng.  porcelain  (1) ; 
-ized.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Baked  like  potter's  clay. 

t  2.  Petrol. :  Altered,  probably  by  heat,  so 
as  to  resemble  porcelain.  Used  of  some  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

por-^el-la'-na,  s.    [Porcelain.] 

Zoolngy  ; 

1.  Porcelain-crab :  a  genus  of  Crustacea, 
typical  of  the  family  Porcellanidce  (q.v.). 
Small  smooth  crabs,  of  which  two  are  British, 
Porcdkina  platycheks,  the  Hairy,  and  P.  longi- 
cornis,  the  Minute,  Porcelain  crab. 

2.  A  genus  of  Foraminifera. 

por-c5l-la-na -ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Itil. 
;xirc'7//i;H")=P'^''L'l;-i'»;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -aceous.] 
The  same  as  Porcellaneous  (q.v.). 

pjr'-9Sl-lane,  a.  [Ital.  porcellana  =  porce- 
l.iin.l     Porcellaneous. 

rbr-95l-la'-ne-ous,  a.  [Eng.  *porcelIan  = 
pfircelaiii  (1);  -eous.]    The  same  as  Porcel- 

LANOUS  (q.v.). 

pbr-58l-l3n'-i-daB,  s.  p^  [5tod.  Lat.  por- 
celtan{a):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiice.] 

Zool. :  Porcelain-crabs,  so  named  from  their 
porcelain-like  smoothness;  a  family  of  small 
crabs,  sub-order  Anomura.  Antennae  very 
long ;  the  anterior  feet  converted  into  power- 
ful nippers;  rudimentary  tail  bent  under  the 
body,  furnished  with  a  small  fan-like  fin. 

pbr-^el'-la-nous,  por'-^el'-a-noiis,  a. 

[Eng.  ^ porc(Uan  =  porcelain  (\);  -0^1  s.]  Per- 
taining to,  resembling,  or  of  the  texture  or 
nature  of  porcelain. 

porcellanous  -  foraminifera,    s.  pi. 

[Imperforata.J 

porcellanous-shells.  s.  pi. 

Zof'l. :  Gasteropodous  shells,  consisting  of 
three  layers,  each  of  which  is  m.Tde  up  of  very 
many  plates,  like  cards  placed  upon  ed'j;e. 
Examples,  Cypnea,  Cassis,  Arapullaria,  Conus, 
&c.    (5.  -P.  Woodward.) 

por-cel'-U-a,  s.      [Lat.  porcellus=&  little 

pig(?)-] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Nucleobranrhiata 
Molluscs,  family  Firolidae,  with  twelve  or 
fourteen  species,  from  the  Devonian  to  the 
Trias  of  Britain  and  Belgium. 

por-^el'-li-O,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  woodlouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Oniscidae,  resembling 
Oniscns,  but  having  the  lateral  antennai 
seven-jointed. 

p6r-9el-16'-phlte, «.     [Eng.  porcelain(l),  and 

ophite 


Min. :  A  soft  kind  of  Serpentine  (q.v.) 
found  in  Sweden.  From  its  resemblance  to 
meerschaum  it  sometimes  bears  that  name. 

porch.  *  porche,  s.  [Fr.  porche,  from  Lat. 
porticum,  accus.  of  particus=a,  gallery,  a 
porch,  from  por(a  =  a  gate,  a  door;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  portico.] 

1.  A  covered  entrance  to  a  building ;  a 
covered  approach  or  vestibule  to  a  door-way. 
When  a  row  of  columns  is  added  it  becomes 
a  portico  (q.v.).  In  some  old  churches  the 
porches  are  of  two  stories,  the  upper  being 
termed  a  parvis  (q.v.). 

"  Notliing  now  remains  standing  bat  the  beantifnl 
porrhnt  t  he  Earl  of  I'euibroke'a."—  iVaipola  :  Anecdotes 
of  PaiiUing,  vol.  i..  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  A  covered  walk,  a  portico. 
"Repair  to  Pompey's porcA,  where  you  Bhall  And  ui." 
Shak^tp.  :  Juliut  Caxar,  L  3. 

%  The  Porch  :  The  School  of  the  Stoics,  so 
called  because  Zeno,  the  philosopher  and 
founder  of  the  sect,  gave  hie  lectures  in  the 
Athenian  picture-gallery,  called  the  stoa 
poikile,  or  painted  porch. 

"  The  Buccessora  of  Socrates  forme<l  aocietiea  which 
laste<l  sevenil  ceiituriea  :  the  Academy,  the  Porc\  the 

QaJrdvr.."—^eel^y  .    Ecce  Bomo. 

porch -post  support,  s.  A  casting 
placed  between  the  foot  of  a  post  and  tlie 
floor  of  a  porch,  to  prevent  decay  of  the  two 
at  that  point. 

p6r'-9ine,  a.  [Lat.  porcinvs,  from  porous  =  a 
pig.)    [Pork.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  swine. 

2.  Eesembling  a  pig  ;  hog-like. 

-Their  physiognomy  is  omine.  volplne,  caprine, 
porcine."— II  tiudcn  :  Life  of  Bp.  Brovmrigg,  p.  236. 

p6r'-cu-la,  s.  [Lat.  porcuhis,  dimia.  from 
porcus=  a  swine.] 

Zonl.  t  A  genus  of  Suids.  with  one  species 
Porcula  soirania,  the  Pigmy  Hog  (q.v.).  Den- 
tal formula,  i. «,  c.  J^J-  "•  £?■  Canines 
small,  straight,  scarcely  cutting,  not  ordinarily 
exserted  ;  the  fourth  toe  on  all  the  feet  small 
and  unequal,  tail  very  short.  In  these  particu- 
lars it  approaches  the  Peccary.    (Jerdon). 

por- cu- pine,  ' poork - poynt,  'per- 
poynt.  *  porke  -  pyn,  '  por  -  poynte, 
'por-pyn,  'pork-pen»  'por-pen- 
tine,     "por -pint,   *  porke  -  spick,   s. 

[O.  Fr.  porc^spin  =  the  pig  with  sj'ines,  from 
jvrc  (Lat.  porcus)  =  a  pig ;  O.  Fr.  espin,  espine 
(Fr.  ipine;  Lat.  spina)  =  &  spine;  Sp.  piurco 
e.^pin);  Port,  porco  espinho  ;  ItAl.  porco  spinoso  : 
cf.  Fr.  pore  epic  =  the  pig  with  spikes;  Ger. 
stachelschv'cin  =  thorn-swine  ;  Sw.  pinsvin  ; 
Dan.  pirt/isru7i  =  pin-swine.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  popular  name  for  any  indivi- 
dual of  the  genus  Hystrix  or  the  family  Hys- 
tricidae  (divided  into  two  groups,  Hystrieina 
and  Synetherina,  or  two  sub-families,  Hys- 
tricin*  and  Sphingurinse,  the  first  group  or 
sub-family  containing  the  Old  World,  or  True, 
Porcupines,  and  the  second  those  peculiar  to 
the  New).  The  Common  Porcupine  {Hystrix 
cristata)  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  True 
Porcupine.  It  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  the  north  and  west  of  Africa,  is  about 
twenty-eight  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  about  four  inches.  It  is  somewhat 
heavily  built,  with  obtuse  head  and  short 
limbs.  The  head,  fore  quarters,  and  under 
surface  are  clothed  with  short  spines  inter- 
mixi^d  with  hairs,  crest  on  head  and  neck, 
hind  quarters  covered  with  long  sharp  ^ines, 
ringed  with  black  and  white,  and  erectile  at 
will.  They  are  but  loosely  attached  to  the 
skin  and  reidily  fall  out,  a  circumstance 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
animal  was  able  to  project  them  at  an  enemy. 
It  is  a  purely  vegetable  feeder,  and  lives  in 
holes  in  the  rock,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 
The  Porcupines  of  America  comprise  two  well- 
niarketl  forms,  the  Urson  {Erethizon  dorsaius) 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  prehensile-tailed 
Tree  Purcnpino  {Cercobates)  of  South  America. 
They  are  often  classified  as  a  different  family. 
[Synetherina,  Trichvs,  Tree-porcupine.] 

2.  Bot. :  0)  ChtEtaria  hystrix;  (2)  Hordeum 
hystrix. 

3.  Fihre  :  A  heckling  apparatus  for  flax  ;  or 
a  cylindrical  heckle  for  worsted  yarn. 

porcupine  ant-eater,  s.    [Echidna.] 
porcupine -crab,  s. 
Zool.  :  IJthodes  hystrix,  a  native  of  Japan. 
Tlie  canpace  is  triangular,  and,  like  the  limbs. 


thickly  covered  with  spines.     It  is  dull  and 
sluggish  in  its  movements. 

porcupine-fish,  $. 

Ichtky  :  Diodon  hystrix,  so  called  from  being 
covered  with  spines.  Found  in  the  tropical 
seas. 

porcupine -like  rodents,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Hystricomorpha,  a  section  of  Ro- 
dentia  Simplicidentata,  with  six  families: 
Oetodontids,  Hystricidge,  Chincliillidie,  Dasy- 
proctidie,  Dinomyidae,  and  Caviidse, 

porcupine   sea -mouse,  s.     [Aphro- 

dita.] 

porcupine-wood,  s.  The  outer  portion 
of  the  trunk  of  tlie  cocoa-nut  palm,  a  hard 
durable  wood,  which,  when  cut  horizontally, 
shows  beautiful  markings  resembling  those  of 
porcupine  quills. 

•  por'-CU-pine,  v.t.  [Porcupine,  s.]  To 
cause  to  stand  up  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine. 

"  Wlioae  frightful  presence  portnipined  each  hair." 
Wotcot :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  60. 

por'-cus,  5.    [Lat.l    [Pork.] 

Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  Babyroussa  (q.v.). 

pore,  *  poore,  s.  [Fr.  pore,  from  Lat.  porum, 
accus  of  porns  =  a  pore,  from  Gr.  n-opo?  (poros) 
=  a  passage,  a  pore ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  poro.] 

1.  Anat.  (PI):  Minute  holes  in  the  skin 
required  for  perspiration. 

"The  aweate  came  gniahing  ont  ol  every  rore.' 

Chapman :  Homer  ;  Odt/uej/  ri. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  An  aperture  in  anything ;  spec,  the 
cuticle  of  a  plant,  through  which  transpira- 
tion takes  place.     [Stomates.1 

(2)  (PI.):  Tubes  containing  the  organs  of 
reproduction,  constituting  appendages  to  the 
pileus  of  Fungals. 

3.  Physics  (PI.):  Interstices  between  the 
molecules  of  a  body.  They  are  of  two  kinds  : 
physical  pores,  where  the  interstices  are  so 
small  that  the  surrounding  molecules  remain 
within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attracting 
or  repelling  forces  ;  and  sensible  pores,  con- 
stituting actual  cavities  across  which  the 
molecular  forces  cannot  act.    (Ganot.) 

i.  Zool  (PL):  The  smaller  of  the  two  kinds 
of  holes  in  the  tissue  of  sponges.  Called  also 
Inh;tlant  apertures. 

pore-capsule,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  capsule  which  dehisces  by  pores  at 
or  near  its  apex. 

pore  (1),  *por-en,  *pure,  v.i.  [Sw.  diaL 
pora,  pura,  para  =to  work  steadily.]  To  look 
steadily  and  with  continued  attention  and 
application  ;  to  read,  examine,  or  study 
patiently,  steadily,  and  persistently.  Applied 
to  patient  and  steady  study  of  a  book,  or 
anj-thing  written  or  engraved,  and  followed  by 
on,  upon,  or  over  (now  generally  only  by  the 
last  of  these.) 

"The  exalUil  prize  demands  an  npward  look. 
Not  to  be  fouud  by  p-^ring  on  a  hook." 

Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  SS4. 

♦pore  (2),  v.t.    [Poua,  v.] 

*  pbre'-blxnd,  a.    [Pcrblind.i 

*por-en,r.(.    [Pore  (1),  v.\ 

p6r'-er,  s.  [Eng.  pnrc  (1),  V.  ;  -«r.]  One  who 
pores  or  studies  steadily  and  patiently. 

*  por-et,  •  por-rect,  s.  [Lat.  porrum.'l  A 
young  onion. 

pore'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  pore^  and  «wr(.] 

Bof.  (PL):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Treman- 
draceae. 

por'-gee,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Fabric  :  A  coarse  kind  of  Indian  silk. 

por'-g3^,  pog-gS^,  pau'-gie,  *.  [North 
Amer.  Indian.) 

Ichthy. :  Pagrus  argyrops,  an  important  food- 
fish  from  the  coasts  of  the  United  Stites.  It 
attains  a  length  of  eighteen  inches  and  a 
weight  of  about  four  pounds. 

p6r-ich'-tli3?s.  s.  [First  element  doubtftil; 
second  Gr.  l\Br^  (ichthus)  =  a.  fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygii,  family 
Batrafhidpe.  with  two  species,  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Central  and 
South  America. 
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t  por-if' -er-a,  s.  pi.    [hat.  porus  =a  paasage, 

iiud/ero  =  to  bear.] 
Zoohffjf^: 

h  The  Forarninifenu 
2.  The  Sponges. 

p6r-ir-©r-atn.s.   [Poriffra.]  Any  individual 
member  of  the  order  Porifera. 

por'-i-fonn,  a,      [Lat.   porH5  =  a  pore,  and 
/ornui  =  form,  shape  ;  Fr.  pori/or-vu.] 

*  Ord.  Lang,  dt  Bot. :  Resembling,  or  of  the 
form  of,  a  pore. 

por'-une,  s.     [Gr.   wopifjio^  (porimos)  •=  prac- 
ticable, from  TTopos  (paros)  =  a  ford,  a  passage.] 
Geom.  :  A  theorem  or  proposition  so  easy  of 
demonstration  as  to  be  almost  an  axiom  or 
self-evident. 

pbr'-i-ness,  s.   [Eng.  pory :  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pory,  or  full  of  pores, 

■■  The    p"rinett    of    the    bone    below."—  Wiutnan  i 

Surgery,  bk-  U.,  ch.  vUi. 

•por'-i^m,  *por-rlsme,  s.    [Gr.  mjpicr^a 

(porisnia)  —  anything   procured   or   supi)lied, 
something  deduced  from  a  previous  (leiiiotj- 
stmtion  ;  Tfop»<r«^(poriry)  =to  bring,  to  supply  ; 
wopos  {poros)  —  a  passage ;  Fr.  porisme,] 
Geometry : 

1.  A  corollary. 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  geometers 
to  a  ciiiss  of  propositions  having  for  thi_'ir 
object  to  lind  the  conditicns  that  will  render 
certain  problems  indeterminate  or  capable 
of  iimumerable  solutions.  It  partakes  of  tlie 
nature  both  of  a  problem  and  of  a  theorem, 
without  being  exactly  either. 

"  Geometriciiiiis,  wban  they  have  tthewed  their  pro- 
I>03lciuus,  been  wnnte  to  briugeu  in  thmges  that  toey 
clepeu  porismet."— Chaucer :  liueciut.  bk.  UL 

por-i^-maf-io,  por-i^-mit'-ic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  itoptsTtxa  (porisma),  genit.  nopCa^iaTo^ 
(poi-ismntos)  =  porism  (q.v,).j  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  porism  ;  poristic. 

p6r  is-tic,  pbr-JLS'-tio-al,  a.    [Fr.  poris- 

tv^lie  ;  Gr.  iropio-riieos  {porUtikns),  from  tiopi^to 
(puriso)  — to  bring,  to  supply.]  [Porism.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  porism. 

pdr'-lte,  s.    [PoRiTF-8.]    Any  individual  of  tlie 
genua  Porites,  or  the  family  Porilidie. 

pbr  i-tda,  «.    [Lat.  poms;  suff.  -i(M.]    [Pore 
(1).] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Poritidae. 
Animals  urceolate,  with  twelve  very  sliort 
tentacles;  jiolypidoni  porous  and  echinated. 
The  species  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
coral  reefs,  at  a  less  depth  than  the  Astm-idaj 
and  at  the  same  deptli  as  Meandrina.  Darwin 
descriltes  the  margin  of  a  coral  island  as 
largely  formed  of  masses  of  Porites  irregularly 
rounded,  from  four  to  eight  feet  broad,  and 
Bejiarated  by  crooked  cliuniiels  about  six  feet 
deep.  As  it  extends  it  spreads  laterally,  so 
that  many  of  tlie  masses  terndnate  upwards 
in  broad  liat  summits  when  the  coral  is  dead. 

2.  Falaxtnt. :  One  species  in  the  Middle 
Eocene. 

pbr-it'-i-dfl9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  porit(es):  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ulfr.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Madreporaria  Perforata, 
from  shallow  water  in  the  tropics.  Tlie  wall 
and  the  septa  are  reticulate  and  porous. 
Mosi  of  the  species  are  rcif-builders.  Sub- 
f.uiiiiies,  Poritinui  and  Montiporinae. 

pbr  i-ti'-nse,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  porit(es):  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -iiue.]    [Pouitiu^e-J       * 

pork,  '  porke,  s.  [Fr.  pore  =  a  pig,  a  hog, 
pork,  from  Lat.  porcum,  acous.  of  prcus  =  & 
pig;  cogn.  with  Wed.  porch;  Ir.  ore;  A.S. 
Jeark^a  pig  ;  Eng.  farrow;  O.  Bp.,  Poit.,  & 
Ital.  porco;  Sj).  puerco.]  • 

L  Literally : 
•  1.  A  pig,  a  hog.    (Cottjrave.) 

2.  The  flesh  of  swino,  fresh  or  salted,  used 
for  food. 

"Oood  Muuulman,  A>wtiln  from  pnrk." 

Cow,n-r  :  /,<iv>^n/tttii>  Wor/it  /ii-proved. 

•n.  Fig. :  A  stupid,  ob>thmt(>,  and  ignorant 
person  ;  a  hog;  a  pig-headed  frltow. 

"  I  iiicnn  not  to  (nii|>ut«  phlloMphy  with  thU  pork." 
—Milton:  CoUuleriun. 

pork-butober, «.  One  who  kills  pigs  or 
deals  ill  pork. 


IK>rk-cbop,  $.  A  chop  or  slice  from  the 
rib  of  a  pig. 

pork-oater,  a.  One  who  eats  swine's 
fle^li ;  hence,  a  Christian,  as  distinguished  from 
a  Jew. 

"  This  making  of  Cfcrlstituu  will  raise  the  price  of 
hogs;  if  wo  j^row  all  to  bo  f>ork-eatert,  wo  ahi*ll  not 
aliurtly  havu  a  ra.'iher  on  the  ooala  (or  money. '  — 
8huk«tp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  UL  5. 

pork-measle,  s.    [Measles,  2.  (1).] 

pork-plOt  s.  A  pie  made  of  minced  pork 
and  i>astry. 

pork- sausage,  s,  A  sausage  made  of 
mmee.i  iioik,  with  seasoning  and  flavouring 
ingredients. 

pork  tape-worm,   a.      [Cvsticercds, 

T-KNIA.] 

*■  pork-o-pyn,  s.    [Porcupine.  ) 

pork -er,  s.  [Eng.  pork  ;  -er.]  A  pig,  a  hog  ; 
specif.,  a  pig  or  hog  fed  for  pork. 

"The  uproaiioas  cackling  that  gieet«<l  every  aqiiealc 
from  the  porkert." —Daily  7'ctegraph,  Sept.  29,  I8B6. 

*  pdrk'-et«  s.  [O.  Fr.  parquet.]  A  young  hog 
or  pig  ;  a  pig. 

"  A  porket  and  &  lamb  that  never  suffered  Bheara." 
Dryden  :    Virgil  ;  .Eneid  xiL  257. 

*  pbrk-ling,  s.  [Eng.  pork ;  dimin.  sufl".  -ling.] 
A  young  pi^'. 

"  If  rattling  or  Bwelllng  get  once  to  the  throat. 
Thou  loveat  thy  porkling,  a  crown  to  a  groat." 

Tutner  :  Uuibandry  ;  Octubtr. 

*  pork-peii«  •  pork-point»  s.    [Porcupine.] 

por-li'-er-a,  s.  [Named  after  Andrew  de 
Porlier,  a  Spanish  patron  of  Botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Zygophylleae.  The  foliage 
is  very  detersive,  and  is  s<»metimes  used  in 
the  West  Indies  to  scrub  floors. 

por-no-gTiiph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  poriwgraph(y) ; 
-ic]  Pertaming  to  pornography  ;  loose, 
lascivious. 

"  A  perfect  Oolconda  of  pomographie  writing."— 
World,  Oct.  25,  18H3- 

•por-nog'-ra-ph^,  3.  [Gr.  »rdpr?j  {porne)=i 
a  harlot,  and  ypoi^w  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

1.  Licentious  painting,  such  as  the  pictures 
used  to  ornament  the  walls  of  the  temples  of 
Bacchus  ;  specimens  exist  at  Pompeii. 

2.  A  description  of  prostitutes  or  of  prosti- 
tution, as  matter  of  imblic  hygiene. 

3.  Licentious  literature. 

p6r'-6-dine»  por'-o-dxte,  s.  [Gr.  irwptoi5»is 
(pord(/*:i-)=  tula-iike  ;  bulf.  -itw,  -tfc] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  by  Haiiy 
to  certain  fragmental  rocks,  which  were  ce- 
mented together  by  opal-silica,  and  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  tufa.  Wadswortli  li;ts 
appliccl  this  term  to  some  meteorites  present- 
ing a  fragmenU'iI  striirture,  which  have  been 
subsequently  much  altered. 

p6r-d-phjrr-le-89,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  poro- 
phyl!{iim);  Lat.  fmi.  pi.  adj.  sull".  -ecc.] 
JivL:  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideae  (q.v.). 

por-o  ph^l'-lum,  ».  [Gr.  n-opo?  (poroa)=a 
jmre,  and  ifniAAoi'  (}'hullon)=.a  leaf.] 

lint. :  The  typical  genus  of  Poroi)]iyllL'iT'(q.v.)i 
South  American  shrubs  or  under  sliiubs. 

por-o'-sa,  8.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
jx-rnsus  =  full  of  pores,  from  poms  =  a  pore.] 

[Pt:itKOUATA.J 

por-ds'-I-ty,  s.  [Pr.  porosity ;  Ital.  poroaf^d.] 
L  The  quality  or  st-ite  of  being  porous  or  of 
having  pores  ;  j)orousncss  ;  specif.,  that  pro- 
jK-ily  of  matter  in  consequence  of  which  its 
jjiiiticles  nre  not  in  alisoluto  contact,  but  are 
separated  by  pores  or  intervals  ;  the  opposite 
to  density. 
•  2.  A  pore. 

"Tlionerveii  with  their  InvldlhloporoWr***."— Jfor*.- 
tmnuirt.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  11.,  ch.  vlll. 

p6r-6t'-Ic,  «.    |Gr.  TTwpo?  (poro«)  =  a  callus.] 
Ateil. :  A  medieim;  capable,  or  supjioscd  to 
be  c'jipable,  of  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a 

eUllUK. 

por'-ofis,  a.  [Fr.  porrvx;  8p.,  Port^,  ft  Ital. 
pnrmo.]  Having  jiorcs  or  interstices  in  tlio 
skin  orHubHtiincfof  the  body  ;  having siilraclea 
or  passages  for  fhiids.     [Pitted.] 

"They  &r«  nil  built  of  m  porous  atone."— AMfoM .* 
rtalv.  V..I.  lit.,  ch.  III. 


por'-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  porout;  -ly.]  Ik  • 
porous  manner. 

pbr'-o&s-ness,  s.    [Eng.  porous;  'ntaa.'\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  poroiu; 
porosity. 

"  The  poroutneu  of  Ita  body,  Tendi?riug  It  dlaphai^ 
aat."~Suuth:  Sermons,  vol.  UL,  ur.  11. 

•  2.  A  porous  pari  ;  a  pore. 

"  Thoy  will  furciblyget  into  the  pe/routne*»  of  It^  aaA 
pau  between  piirtaud  part."— //ij/iy;  On  Bodies. 

*por-pals6,  s.    [Porpoise.] 

•  por-pcntlne.  s.    [Porcupine.] 

•  por-pcsse,  '  por-peys,  ».    [Porpoise.] 

por'-pez-ite,  s.     [After  Porpez,  Brazil  whers 

found  ;  sutT.  -ite  (,Uin.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  native  gold  (q.v.),  con- 
taining from  live  to  nearly  ten  per  cent  of 
palladium. 

"  por-phu-rle,  a.     [Porphyry.] 

por'-phy-ra,  s.  [Gr.  irop<f>vpa  (porphura)^ 
the  purple  lish.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervaceae,  tribe  or 
family  Halymedidae  (Lindley)  of  the  order  Ul- 
vaeea?  (Berkeley),  The  purple  or  red  frond  is 
expanded,  membranous,  shortly-stalked;  fruc- 
titieation  consisting  of  scattered  sori  with 
oval  spores,  of  tetraspores,  and  of  antheridia. 
Porphyra  vulgaris  and  P.  lacinUita  furnish 
Laver(q.v.). 

por-ph^-ra'-ceou8  (ce  as  ah),  a.     [Eng. 

porphyiXy) ;  -acenus.]     Kes-mbling,  or  consist- 
ing of,  porphyry ;  porphyritic 

•  por-phyre,  s.    [Porphyry.] 

por-phyr'-e-oiia,  a.  (Gr.  nop^i'peo^  (poT' 
phureos)  — the  purple  lish. J  Brown-red;  brown 
mixed  with  red. 

por'-phy-ric,  a.  [Gr.  irdp'^ypov  (porphurot) 
=  purple;  Eng.  sufl".  -ic.]    (See  compound.) 

porphyrlc-actd,  », 

Chem.  :  CioH4N:>07.  Produced  flrom  euxan- 
thone  by  thu  action  of  cold  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  r31.  It  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystallino 
powder,  which  forms  a  blood-red  colour  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (l'<'"ce  its  name),  and 
is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  aleoliol, 
more  easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  Its  salts  ex- 
plode when  heated. 

por'-ph^-rine,  s.  [Gr.  ir6p4>vpoi  (porpkuros) 
=  puride  ;  -in  (Cliem.).^ 

Chevi. :  A  base  obtiined  by  Hesse  from  ik 
peculiar  Australian  bark.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  from  which  it  partly  erys- 
tallizes  in  thin,  white  prisms,  and  melts  ab 
82°.  Its  sulphate  and  chloride,  like  those  of 
quinine,  exhibit  a  deep  blue  fluorescence  when 
slightly  acidulated.  Witli  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  it  produces  a  characteristic  red  colour. 

por-phjrr'-i-d,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nop^valtow 
(p"'l'kurion)  =  an  undetermined  species  nf  tha 
mo.iern  genus.     (Cf.  Plin.  H.  N.,  x.  46,  4it.)J 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Rallidre,  sub-family 
Galliiiic,  with  fniiiteen  species,  chielty  Ori- 
ental and  Australian,  but  occurring  in  South 
America,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Bill  short,  strong,  high  ;  the  base 
dilated  into  a  Hat  plate;  culmen  arched; 
nostrils  large,  basal  covered  by  a  membi-:nie. 
naked  ;  feet  very  large,  toes  without  lateral 
membrane,  claws  large  and  slightly  curved. 
In  habits  they  resemble  the  Water-hen,  but 
are  larger  ami  more  stately  biiils ;  bill  and 
legs  ic«l,  general  plumage  metallic  blue; 

*  por-phy-rlt,  a.    [Porpbvry.] 

por'-phj^  rito.  por'-ph^  ryto,  «.     [Eng. 

2>orphijr(y),  and  sutf.  -ifc  {f'ltrol.).] 

Prfrol.  :  A  name  useii  by  some  petrologistj 
for  the  porphyritic  orthoclase  rucks  winch 
are  fl"ee  fioin  quartz.  Some,  however,  include 
varielii's  in  wliich  the  orthoclaRO  constituent 
is  more  or  less  replaced  by  oligoclase.  Many 
porphyritic  dolerites  hiive  been  also  Included 
under  this  imme.  By  the  presence  of  horn- 
blende  it  ofl^n  approaches  the  composition 
of  a  Kvenito  (q.v.),  with  which  it  1b  frequently 
associated. 

por-phj^-rit-lto,  *  por  phj^  rlt-Io  ^  a. 

|l-'r.   }^yrph]/rU„jue  ]       Ucseiiibhug  porphyry; 
consisting  of  ^Mirphyry  ;  ctmtainiiig  porphyry. 

'■  Por/^irritU'  cllrtV  riM  on  •T«y  •Id*."— Jicrifrit»r'« 
iliigatinf.  Auj(uit  is;;,  \\.  tu.. 


liSil,  b^ ;  p^t.  J<$^1 :  cat.  ^ell.  choms.  9hln,  bonph ;  go,  f^om :  thin,  ^hls :  sin,  a^ :  oxpoct,  :9:onophon.  oyist.    pb  =  t 
-lOUn,  -tlan  =  abau.    -Uon»  -«ion  ^  abun ;  -(Ion,  -jlon  ^•-  xbun.    -cious,  -tlou%  -slooa  ^  abus.    -bio,  -die,  Ac.  .=  b^l,  d^ 
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porphyrization— port 


por-phy-ri-ra'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  pori'hyri^e) ; 

-ation,] 

1.  Tliu  act  of  porphyrizing;  the  state  of 
being  porjihyrizt^d. 

2.  A  mode  of  grinding  substances  by  a 
niullt^r  iipon  a  slab.  pDrphjTy,  from  its  ex- 
treme hardness,  is  eminently  suitable,  and  ha3 
given  its  name  to  the  process. 

por*'ph3?-rize,  v.t.  [Eng.  pyrphyriy);  -i^e.] 
To  make  to  resemble  porpliyry ;  to  make 
spotted  in  composition. 

por'-phy"-r6-gene,  s.  [See  def.]  The  same 
as  PoRPHYBOOENiTus  (q.v.).  (Po«  .*  HauTited 
Palace.) 

por-ph3^-p6-g©-nef -ic,  o.  [Eng.  porphyi^, 
and  Gr.  -y^i-i^jTiKos  (gemietikos)  =  having  the 
power  to  produce.]  Producing  or  generating 
porphjTy. 

por-phy-ro-gen'-it-ism,  s.  (Porphyro- 
GENiTus.]  The  principle  of  succession  in 
royal  families,  and  especially  among  the 
Eastern  Roman  emj^erors,  by  ^i^tue  of  which 
a  younger  son,  if  born  "in  the  pnrple,"  tliat 
is,  alter  the  succession  of  his  parents  to  tlie 
throne,  was  preferred  to  an  older  son  born 
previous  to  such  succession. 

por-phy-ro-gen'-i-tus,  s.  [Lnt.  porpkyra 
=  purple,  and  genitus,  pa.  par,  of  gifjno  =  to 
bear,  as  a  child.]  A  son  born  '*  in  the  purple," 
that  is  after  his  father's  succession  to  the 
throne.    [Porphvrooenitism.] 

por'-phy-roid,  s.  [Eng.  porphyT{y);  suff. 
'Old  ;  Fr.  &  Ger.  porphyroidc.] 

Petrol:  A  felsitic  rock  which,  from  the 
presence  of  a  micaceous  mineral  in  more  or 
less  parallel  bands  giving  it  a  foliated  aspect, 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  por- 
phyritic  felsites  and  the  gneissic  rocks. 

por-phy-roph'-or-a,  s.  [Gr.  nop<^u'pa  (por- 
pkuni)  =  a.  purple  dye,  and  <i)op6s  ipkoros)  = 
bearing.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Coccidse.  PorpTiyro- 
phcfTa  polonica,  found  in  Germany  and  Poland, 
where  it  lives  on  thd  roots  of  a  Scleranthus, 
jrields  a  red  dye  which  has  long  been  known. 

por-phy-rox'-in,  s.  [Gr.  nop^vpos  (por- 
ji/'or<js)  =  purple;  Eng.  o^^ygcn)^  and  sufl. -in 
{Chem.).} 

Chem. :  A  neutral  substance  said  by  Merck 
to  exist  in  Smyrna  opium.    {Watts.) 

por'-phj^-r^,  s.  [Gr.  rroptftvpa  (poTphura)^ 
purple  ;  I^at.  porphyrites ;  Fr.  &  Ger.  porphyre  ; 
Ital.  porjklo.'] 

Petrol. :  A  term  originally  applied  to  a  rock 
having  a  pnrple-coloured  base,  with  enclosed 
individual  crj'stals  of  a  f(-lspar.  It  is  still 
used  by  some  I'etrnlogists  as  a  geueric  nrime 
for  nil  rocks  consisting  of  a  felsitic  b.ise,  with 
felspar  crystals.  Rocks  of  varied  minera- 
logical  composition,  origin,  and  of  various 
colours,  having  however  been  included  under 
this  name,  English  and  most  Americaa  pe- 
tri.ilogists  use  it  in  its  ail,jfctiv;il  form  only. 
Tlius,  any  rock  in  which  crystals  of  felspnr 
are  individually  developed,  iri-espeetive  of  the 
mineralogical  composition  of  the  whole,  is 
said  to  be  porpliyritic. 

porphyry- schist,  s.    [Phonolite.] 

porphyry-shell,  s.  The  genus  Miirex 
(q.v.),  and  specially  any  species  yielding  a 
purjile  dye. 

poi'phyry-tuflf,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  tuff  consisting  of  felsitic  sub- 
stance having  an  earthy  to  compact  texture, 
enclosing  fragments  and  crystals  of  qurirtz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  with,  occasionally,  plant 
remains. 

"  por-pice,  s.    [Porpois;e.] 

por-pi'-ta,  s.  (From  Or.  wopjrit  (porpe)  =  a 
buckle- pin.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Physophoridre,  akin  to 
the  Portuguese  Mim-of-war  (q.v.).  Tlie  disc 
is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  fringe  of  tenticles. 
Some  are  bright-tinted.  One  species  occurs 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

por'-poise. '  por-paise.  *  por-pes.  *  por- 
pesse,  *  por-peys,  *  por-pice.  •  porc- 
plsce,  *  por-pose,  '  por-puis.  *  por- 
PUS,  s.  (O.  Fr.  ;mi77ii?!>,  porpeys  =  swine-fish, 
from  pore  (Lat.  j>onr?/s)  =  a  pig,  and  Lat.  piscis 


=  a  fish.  Cf.  Ger.  mcersckwein;  Dan.  &  Norw. 
viarsviin  ;  Sw.  Tnarsri7i  =  aea-8wine;  Fr.  mar- 
sou  in.] 

Zool. ;  Phocama  communis,  and  any  species 
of  the  genus  ;  loosely  applied  by  sailors  to 
any  of  the  smaller  cetacciins.  The  common 
porpoise,  when  lull-grown,  attains  a  length 
of  about  five  feet.  The  head  is  rounded  in 
front,  and  the  snout  is  not  produced  into  a 
beuk.  The  external  surface  is  shining  and 
hairless,  dark  gray  or  black  on  the  upper 
parts,  under  pure  white.  It  is  gregarious  in 
habit,  and  is  often  seen  in  small  hei-ds,  fre- 
quenting the  coasts  rather  than  the  open  seas. 
It  often  ascends  rivers,  and  has  been  met 
with  in  the  Thames,  near  Richmond,  and  in  the 
Seine,  at  Neuilly.  It  is  found  oi-  the  coasts  of 
Scandinavia,  and  ranges  as  fur  north  as  Biiilin's 
Bay  and  as  far  west  as  the  coast  of  tlie  United 
States.  Southwards  its  range  is  limited,  and 
it  is  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  feeds 
on  fish,  and  was  formerly  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food.  Its  only  commercial  value  now 
is  derived  from  the  oil  obtained  from  its 
blubber.  Its  skin  is  sometimes  used  for  leather 
and  boot-laces,  but  *' porpoise-hides"  are  or- 
dinarily obtained  from  Defphinapterus  leucaSj 
the  Beluga,  or  White  Whale. 

porpoise-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  oil  obtained  by  heating  the 
belly-blubber  of  the  porpoise.  Sp.  gr,  '937  at 
16°.  It  consists  of  a  glyceride  of  tdeic,  pal- 
mitic, and  valfric  acids,  has  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  forms  a  stable  solution  with  one 
part  of  alcohol  of  *S21. 

por-p6-ri'-n6,  s,  [ital.]  A  composition  of 
quicksilver,  tin,  and  sulphur,  which  pro<iuced 
a  yellow  metallic  powder,  that  was  employed 
instead  of  gold  by  mediffival  artists,  when 
they  wished  to  economise. 

*  por-puis,  *  por-pus,  5.    [Porpoise.] 

*  por-ra'-ceous  (co  as  sh),  a.     [Lat.  pnr- 

racius,  from  porrum=^  &  leek;  Fr.  porrace.] 
Resembling  a  leek  in  colour  ;  greenish. 

"  If  the  lesser  Intestines  be  woundeil,  he  wilt  be 
troxibleti  with  itormceous  vouiitiiig." — tyiwman:  Sur- 
gery.  bk.  vL,  en.  viL 

*  por-ray,  5.    [Porridge.] 

por-rect',  a.  [Lat.  porrectus,  pa.  par.  of  por- 
rigo  =  to  stretch  out.J 

Bot.  (C-  Zool. :  Extended  forward  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction. 

t  por-recf .  v.t.    [Porrect,  o.] 

Law. :  To  produce  for  examination  or  taxa- 
tion, as  when  a  proctor  porrects  a  bill  of  cost^. 

"por-rec'-tion,  s.  [Lat  porrectio,  from  por- 
rectus,  pa.  par.  of  porW;70  =  to  stretch  out.) 
The  act  of  sti-etehiug  or  reaching  forth. 

•por-rce,  5.    [Porrtdoe.] 

por' -ret,  s.  [O.  Fr.  porrette,  dinin.  from  Lat. 
pomtm  -=  a  leek;  ItaL  pomiUi,.\  A  small 
leek  ;  a  scaUion. 

por'-ri-^ine,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

M\n.. :  A  name  given  to  an  aiicular  mineral, 
found  in  cellular  basalt  on  the  Rhine,  now 
sho^vn  to  be  pyroxene, 

por" -ridge,  *por-redge,  *porte,  "por- 
ray,    '  por-ree,  '  puree.  *  pur- re,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  porce,  porree  =  pnt-herbs  .  .  .  pot^ 
tage,  from  Low  Lat.  porrata  =  broth  ni;ule 
with  leeks,  from  Lat.  porruT^i  =  a  leek.  The 
sutF.  -idg''  (=  age)  is  due  to  confusion  with  pot' 
tage  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  7)orr(((a=  leek-soup.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dish  made  by  boiling  vegetables 
in  water  with  or  without  meat ;  broth,  pottage, 
soup. 

"They  want  their /wm'rf:?^,  and  their  fat  hall  beerea." 
Shiik'-ip. :  I  Bt-nry  VI.,  L  2. 

2.  A  food  made  by  slowly  stirring  oatmeal 
or  similar  substance  in  water  or  milk  while 
boiling,  till  it  forms  a  thickened  mass.  It  is 
generally  eaten  with  milk,  sugar  or  molasses, 
or  stewed  fruit. 

*  3.  A  compound ;  an  olio. 

"Mixed  op  wifha  snrt  ot porridge  of  variiiis political 
opinions  itnd  reflect  ions." — Burke :  Praneh  Revolution. 

porridge -ice,  s.  Broken  ice  forming  a 
thick  mass  in  tlie  sc™ 

"The  wat^r  waa  full  o(  porridge-ice* — Scrtfrnr/f 
M'lgaziff.  Jjtuuary,  ISSO,  p.  331. 

porridge-pot,  s.  A  pot  in  which  porridge 
is  cooked. 


por-n'-gO,  s.     [Lat.  =  scurf,  damlrilf.] 

Pathol.:  An  old  genus  of  skin  diseases. 
Porrigo  lariulis  is  the  same  as  Impetigo(q.v.), 
P.  sciUidata  is  Tinea  tonsuratis,  and  P./iHwa, 
Tinea  favosa, 

por'-rin-ger,  s.  [From  porWdgre,  with  sufT  -er, 

and  inserted  tt,asiuuiesseHger,  pa.S3e»ger,&c] 

1.  A  ]iorridge-dish  ;  a  small  vessel  of  tin  or 

earthenware,  out  of  which  children  eat  their 

food. 

"[He]  bre&kfasted  on  a  porrin^jer  of  the  hoeplt^ 
brotli.' — Macauiay :  Bin.  Lug.,  cti.  xvii. 

*  2.  A  cap  or  head-dress  resembling  a  por 
ringer  in  shape. 

"  Her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head." — Shaketp,  t 
Benry  VJ/J.,  V.  4. 

port  (1),  s.  [A.S.  port,  from  T-at.  partus  ^^a 
harbour.  The  A.S.  word  was  in  early  use,  as 
seen  in  many  place-names  in  England,  e.g., 
Po)75inouth.  Porcltester  (=  Pojfcliester),  Brid- 
port,  &c  It  is  one  of  the  few  words  (found 
only  in  names  of  places :  as,  dtpster  =  Lat. 
castra  =  a  camp)  which  were  adopted  from 
tlie  Romans  at  thoir  tirst  invasion.] 

1.  A  harbour,  natural  or  artificial ;  ahaven; 
a  sheltered  inlet,  cove,  bay,  or  recess,  into 
which  vessels  can  enter,  and  in  which  they 
can  lie  in  safety  from  storms. 

**  Not  otherwise  your  ships,  and  every  friend 
Already  bold  the  port,  or  n  itli  su  ift  sails  descend.** 
Dryden  :   i'irjU  ;  Jineid  i.  655. 

2.  Law:  A  place  appointed  for  the  passage 
of  travellers  and  merchandise  into  or  out  of 
the  kingdom;  a  place  frequented  by  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  discharging 
cargo,  and  provided  with  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

"The  King  has  the  prerogative  of  appointing  port* 
and  h^vtns,  orsacU  places  ouly  for  (•craunsanil  ujer. 
ch.indlse  to  vasa  into  and  out  of  the  realm,  aa  he  iii  bU 
wisdom  sees  proper."  —  fi^acA.«(on«.'  Comnveuluriei, 
bk.  i..  cb.  7. 

3.  The  curve  in  the  mouth-piece  of  some 

bridle- bits. 

%  (1)  Close  port :  A  port  situated  up  a  river, 
as  distinguished  from  an  out-port, 

(2)  Free-port: 
(a)  [Free-pobtJ. 

(l>)  A  term  used  for  a  total  exemption  anc 
franchise  which  any  set  of  merchants  enjoy  for 
gnoils  imported  into  a  state,  or  those  of  the 
growth  of  the  country  exported  by  tliem. 

(3)  Por(  of  entry:  A  port  having  a  custom- 
house for  the  entry  of  goods. 

port-admiral,  s. 

Kami :  The  Admiral  commanding  at  a  naval 
port. 

port-bar  (1),  «. 

1.  An  accumulated  shoal  or  bank  of  Band, 
&c.,  at  the  inoutli  of  a  port  or  harboiu". 

2.  A  boom  formed  of  large  trees  or  spars 
lashed  together,  and  moi.red  transversely 
across  a  port  to  prevent  entrance  or  egress. 

port-bit,  s. 

Harn€ss :  A  general  name  for  all  bits  haring 
a  port  mouth-piece. 

port-cbarges,  port-dues,  &.  pl- 

Commr. :  The  tolls  or  charges  payable  on  a 
ship  or  its  cargo  in  harbour,  as  wliarfage,  &c. 

port-dncs,  s.  pi.    [Port-charoes.) 

Port  Jackson,  s, 

Ge'-'g. :  An  A  nstralian  harbour,  having  Sydney 
on  its  southern  shore. 
Port  Jackson  Shark:  [Cestracion]. 

*  port-man,  s.  An  inhabitant  or  burgesa 
of  a  port-town  or  of  a  cinque  port. 

*  port-moto,  5.  A  local  court  held  in  a 
port-town. 

"  These  legal  porta  were  undoubtedly  at  first  assigned 
by  tiie  Crurtu  ;  since  to  ench  of  them  a  Court  of  port- 
mote  U  incident,  the  jurisdiction  of  wbich  must  flow 
from   the  royai  authority."— fifuctifaww;   CommetiC 
bk.  /..  ch.  7. 

Port-Royalist,  s. 

Hist,  (PI) :  A  name  given  to  the  Jansenistfc 
(q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  many  distinguished 
men  of  that  party  took  up  their  abo.le  in  the 
Cist.ercian  convent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs, 
after  the  nuns  had  moved  to  Port  Royal  de 
Paris.  ' 

port-town,  s.  A  town  haring,  or  being 
situated  near,  a  port. 

port  (2),  *porte,  s.  [Ft.  port,  from  porter 
(Lat.  porto)  =  to  carry  ;  Itil.  porlo  ;  Sp.  porte.] 


f&te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  ber,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p3^ 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite^  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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L  Oirnatie,  mien,  deineannur,  bearing,  air; 
manner  of  walk  ur  nioveiucnt ;  depoi'tment. 

**  Uer   [ac«    wu    liaud>um«k   bar  port   maJwUc.'*— 
Macaul'ty  :  ilM.  Bnj.,  ch.  xL 

*  2.  State ;  spleudld  or  stately  manner  of 
living. 

**  Keep  house,  and  port,  and  eerranlA  ah  I  should. ' 
Shaketp.:  Taming  of  ih.- Shreto,  \   1. 

•3.  A  piece  of  iron,  sonicwliat  iu  the  sliape 
of  a  horseshoe,  fixed  to  the  saddh-  or  btirruj*, 
and  niade  to  carry  the  lance  when  lield  up* 
right. 

'port-cannon,  s.  An  ornament  for  the 
klice.-i,  resembling  slitT boot-tops. 

port-crayon,  s,    A  pencil-case ;  a  handle 

Trith  contracting  jaws  to  grasp  a  crayon. 

*  port-pano,  s.    (Portpane.1 

port-rulo,  s.  An  instrument  which  regu- 
lates the  inoiion  of  a  rule  in  a  machine. 

port  (3),  a.  [Gacl.l  A  martial  piece  of  moalc 
adapted  to  tiie  bag-pipes. 

*'  The  pli)e"«  ahrill  port  aroiued  eiwh  clan.' 

.">cu«  .-  Lity  <i/the  Loit  Jimstril.  v.  14. 

port  (i),s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Oporto,  a  town 
in  Portugal,  whence  it  issiiipped  ;  Port,  oporto 
=  the  port.]     (POBT(l),  s.] 

Comm. :  A  species  of  red  wine,  prodticed 
chiefly  in  the  mountiinons  districts  of  Portu- 
gal, and  shipi)ed  from  Oporto,  After  the 
juice  has  been  pressed  from  the  grape,  and 
fermentation  fiiirly  started,  a  certain  quantity 
of  spirit  is  adtied  to  impede  tlie  pr<icess,  so  as 
to  retain  in  the  liquid  some  of  the  3;tccliarine 
matter,  as  well  as  tlie  flavour  of  the  grape 
A  gnod  port-wine  should  possess  body  and 
aroina,  a  full  and  riih  colour,  moderate 
fniitiiiess,  and  be  neitlier  too  sweet  nor  too 
rough.  The  proportion  of  i>roof-spirit  varies 
from  26  to  SG  per  rent.  It  is  ("reqnently  adul- 
terated, botli  before  it  reaches  this  country 
and  after  its  aiTival  here,  sometimes  by  the 
addition  of  infuiior  wines  or  elderbeiry  juice, 
at  other  times  by  diluting  with  water,  adding 
a  cheali  spirit,  and  restoring  the  colour  by 
means  of  lo-iwood  or  some  other  dye.  A  little 
powdered  catechu  is  also  oecaaionally  added 
to  produce  a  rough  and  astringent  flavour  and 
to  ensure  a  tine  crust. 

port-wine,  s.    The  same  as  Pokt  (4),  s. 

port  (.j),  s.  tFr.  porte  =a  gate,  a  port;  Lat. 
porta,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  rrdpo?  {p<yros) 
=  a  ford,  a  way  ;  A.3.  porte  ;  O.  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  porta;  Sp.  pnerta.] 

*  I.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  gate,  an  entrance,  a 
passage. 

II.  Technu:aUy: 

1,  Shipfndld.  :  A  framed  opening  in  a  ship's 
Bide  through  which  a  gun  is  fired,  a  hawser 
pa-ised  out,  or  c^igo  passed  in  or  out.  Th-  y 
are  known  by  vaiimis  names,  as  cargo-iiort, 

f;un-|wrt,  &c.,  and  the  most  important  will  be 
ound  under  the  first  element  of  the  coiii- 
pouTuls. 

"  Uvr  i*ortt  oa  the  stArhoArd  side  being  imashed."— 

Daili/  Telrjr.ii'h.  Dfc.  26.  18^5. 

2.  Sfrnm-ert<j.  </t  Hydr. ;  A  steam  opening, 
port- bar  (2),  $. 

N<"it. :  A  bar  to  secure  the  ports  of  a  ship 

In  a  L'alf, 

port  electric,  a.  Currying  by  elec- 
tri'  ity. 

port  flange,  s. 

Shij'huild. :  A  batten  above  the  port  to  kc'i* 
drip    from    en- 
tering. 

port- hole. 


s. 

l.Shij.huihl.: 
An  emldjisur." 
n  a  ship's  side. 

"BcaltertiiK 
Jmth  on  evwry 
iiiiu     froiii      Ji.r 


rojtI-UOiJiS. 


vlU. 


wr port-hole*," ~Miic(iiilny  :  BUt.  Fng., 

2.  Steam:  fPoni (5),  «.,  IT.  2]. 
I'ort-hnle  closer:  A  shutter  to  close  a  mb* 
marine  port. 
port-hooU, «. 

Sunt.  :  One  of  the  lionks  in  the  sfile  of  a 
ship,  to  which  Ihu  hinges  of  a  port-lid  are 
hrK.kcd. 

port  lanyard,  port-rope. «. 

Kant. :  The  Innynrd  or  ropo  employed  to 
draw  ujt  a  port-lid  (q.v.). 


port-Ud.  8. 

Naut. :  A  shutter  tor  Closing  a  port-hole  In 
atoriuy  weather. 

port-lifter,  s. 

Kaut. :  A  contrivance  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  heavy  porta  of  ships. 

port-pendant,  s. 

Naut. :  A  taekle  to  trice  the  lid  of  a  lower- 
deck  port, 

port-rlgglo.  8. 

Naut.  :  A  ju'-ce  of  wood  nailed  over  a  port 
to  carry  ofl"  the  water. 

port-rope,  s.    [Pobt-lantard.] 

port-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  waste  sail  extended  between  the 
ballast-port  and  ballast-lighter. 

•  IM>rt-9ale.  s.    A  public  sale  or  auction 

of  gootls  to  the  highest  bidder. 

■•  So  when  they  hud  hnled  him  to  the  Bhore.  they 
declared  they  were  pynitii,  mul  'nri^reil  ti>  imike  port. 
tali^  of  the  men  (iinl  gowlB."— .Vwr.'A .   J'lutarch.  p,  117. 

port-sash.  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  half-port  fitted  with  sash,  to 
light  a  c-abin. 

port-sill,  5. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  short  timber  lining  the  port 
In  a  ship.  Known  as  upper,  side,  and  lower 
port-sills. 

port-tackle,  s. 

Naut.:  The  purchase  for  hauling  up  the 
lower  deck  ports. 

port,  s.  &  a.     [Etym.  doubtfuL) 

A*  As  substantive: 

Naut. :  The  left  si<le  of  a  vessel  to  a  person 
standing  on  deck  and  facing  towards  tlie  bows. 
It  was  formerly  called  larboard,  the  name 
being  changed  because  of  possible  accidents 
owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  words  larboard 
and  starboard. 

B.  As  adj. :  Towards  the  port ;  on  the  port 
or  left  side, 

"There  la  a  whale  on  ont  port  hi&xa,*~ Daily  Tele- 
ffraph.  li>:c.  Id.  1N85. 

port-sido,  s.    tPoRT,  A.3 

port  (1),  v.t.  (Fr.  porter^  from  Lat.  ;jor(o 
=  to  carry.)    [Port  (^),  s.] 

*  1.  To  cany,  to  convey,  to  transport. 

"  They  are  eiwily  p"rtf<l  liy  boat  into  other  ihlrca."— 
Fuller:   Worthies ;  Shropthtre. 

2.  To  carry  in  a  military  fashion  ;  to  carry, 
as  a  rille,  in  a  slanting  direction  upwards  to- 
wards the  left,  and  across  the  body  iu  front  : 
as,  To  purt  arms. 

port  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [Port,  s.  &  a.) 

A.  Trans.:  To  turn  orput,  as  a  helm,  to  the 
port  or  left  of  a  ship. 

"She  could  in  no  yrlw  port  her  hc\ia.''—ffacktui/t: 
Vayiiget,  i.  4*8. 

B,  Intr'ins.:  To  turn  or  put  the  hehu  to  the 
port  or  left. 

p6rt-^bil'-I-t3^.  s.  [Eng.  portahh;  -itij.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  i)eing  portable  ;  culpa- 
bility of  being  carried;  fitness  for  carriage  ; 
portableneas. 

porf -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  portabiUs,  from  porto  = 
to  carry;  Fr.  portable;  U&\.  portabiit:] 

1,  Capable  of  being  carried  in  the  hand  or 
about  the  person  ;  easily  carried  or  couveyfd 
from  place  to  place ;  not  too  bulky  or  heavy 
for  carriage. 

"  TluTi*  ftro  port'ibTt  boAta,  nnd  mnde  of  leather."— 
Browne :   VtJ-j'ir  Srrouri,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  li. 

*  2.  Cajiablo  of  being  borne  or  endured  ; 
endurabh',  sulfer.ible,  bearable. 

**  How  light  and  portahlo  my  \v\Antt  norm  now," 

.Sfnike-ip.  :  Laar,  IL  6. 

•  X  Capable  of,  or  fit  for,  carrying  or  trans- 
porting. 

"Tlie  ThATHon  or  nnv  other  portabtt  rlT*r."— *f. 
Tut/lor:  frnnil^u  Pilgrimag*. 

portable  railway, «. 

Civil  K'l'i  :  A  ruhvay  so  constructed  as  to 
be  taU'-ri  ap:irt  for  tninspnrtation  and  relald. 

pdrt-ablO-nJSss,  s.  (Kng.  portable;  •nes^.] 
'I'll'-  .|n:ilily  or  state  of  boing  purtiiblo  ;  porta- 
bihly. 

•port  ago  (ago  MS  tg)  (i),  $.    fPoRT(5),  «.] 

An  "'utiance,  a  pasfingc,  a  p<»rt-hnio. 

"  !«t  it  pry  thruugh  tUa  p'^ri'ij*  of  tlio  lit-RtL" 

ShaJttap  :  Utnrw  Y.,  IIL  L 


port'- age  (age  as  Ig)  i:>),  $.  [Fr.,  from  porfer 
=  to  carry.J 

1.  Tlie  act  of  carrying  or  transporting; 
porterage. 

"  Pur  the  rat  of  onr  roHte  loDfc  portagt*  would 
frequently  occur "—/Ifrfd.  April  4.  UsSS. 

*  2.  The  cost  or  price  of  carriage. 

•3.  Capacity  forcarriage;  tonnage,  burden. 

"Of  whataoBuerpertofM.  bulk,  quaittitle^  orquftliU* 
they  uiay  \yt,"~Uackiuyt:  Voyaget,  1.  2;l 

4.  A  break  in  a  line  of  water-communi- 
cation, over  which  goods,  boats,  Ac,  have  to 
be  carried,  as  from  one  lake  to  another,  or 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c.,  to  avoid  water- 
falls, rapids,  <tc. 

"The  wett««t  port<ty«  In  the  tUU/'—Seribntr't 
Magazine,  Augoat,  1877.  i<.  4ve. 

port-age  (age  as  ig)  (3).  «.    [Port  (1),  $.\ 

1.  A  sailor's  wages  when  in  port. 

2.  The  amount  of  a  sailor's  wages  for  A 
voyage. 

•  port'-age  (age  aa  is),  v.t,  &  i.  [Poet- 
age  (1),  s.\ 

A.  Trans. :  To  carrj-,  to  transport. 

"The  Ivi.iti  are  not  h^Uig  port^tgrd,  bat  onlj  tlw 
storea.*'— /'u«  .tfdW  Uiuettt.  Det  27.  1884. 

B.  Inti-ans. :  To  carry  goods,  boats,  &c,  at 

porta^;e^. 

"  The  tiodily  tTnlnlne  obtained  ty  rowing,  trkclclng, 
hnd  por(ag.ng."~StitnU'trU,  Nov.  18,  l^'^S. 

•  pqr'-ta-gue,   *  pdr'-te-grne.   •  por-ti- 

gue.  s.  [Port.]  A  Portui^it'se  gold  coin, 
variously  estimated  at  £3  10s.  or  £4  los.  ster^ 
ling. 

"  Ten  thousand  partitin"''-  bcsldrs  (freat  ppr^rla' 

J/aWowe .-  Jew  <j/  iliiUa,  t  i. 

port'-al,  •  pbrt'-all,  s.  &  a.  {O.  Fr.  portal^ 
from  Low  Lat.  poriale  =  a  porch,  a  vestibule, 
from  porta  =  a  gate  ;  Fr.  portail;  Sp.  &  Port. 
portal.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lana. :  A  door,  a  frate,  an  entrance. 
espec.  one  of  an  imposing  appearance. 

•'Theyftho  French]  erected  a  wooden  theatre  near 
oneof  the  grind  portau." — Su$taco:  Ittily,  ToL  l.,ch.  IL. 

n.  ArchitKtuTC : 

1.  Tlie  lesser  gate,  when  there  are  two  of 
dilf'.-rcnt  dimensions  at  the  entrance  to  a  build- 
ing. 

"  2.  A  little  square  comer  of  a  mom  separ- 
ated from  tlie  rest  by  a  waiusL-ot,  and  forming 
a  short  passage  into  a  room. 

3.  An  arch  over  a  door  or  gateway;  tha 
framework  of  a  gate. 

4.  Tlie  entrance  facade  of  a  building. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

A  nat. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
ve7ia  porta. 

portal-circalatlon.  5. 

Aii'tt,  (t  Ph}jdol. :  A  subordinate  circulation 
of  blftoit  troTU  the  stomach  and  inteatinea 
throut;b  the  liver. 

portal  vein,  a. 

Anat. :  A  VL-in  about  three  Inches  long,  com- 
menring  at  the  junction  of  the  spleuic  and 
superior  mesenteric  veins  and  pa.ssing  upwnrdip 
a  little  to  tlie  riglit  to  roach  the  transvenid 
fissure  of  the  liver.  (Quain.)  [Poktal-cibcu- 
lation.] 

•  portal,  S.      [POUTES-SE.] 

por-ta-men -to,  s.    [ItaL] 

Music :  1  ho  carrying  of  the  snnnd  from  one 
note  to  another,  as  with  tlie  voice  or  a  bowed 
instrument. 

•  port'-an90,  "  port-annoo.  s,    [Fr.  port- 

nn'V,  fi'oni  poller  =;  to  carry.]  Air,  demeanour, 
bearing,  port,  depoitnieuU 

"  Tlio  apiirebrniitun  of  ht»  prownt  pnrtafir^.' 

iJtalifty.  :  Cotiohitiut,  IL  tt 

pbrt'-ant,a.  [Fr.,pr.  par.  of  ;)i)rf(T=  to  carry.) 

Her.  :   The  same  as  Poiitatb  (q.v.X 
'  port'  -ass,  s.    [  PouTrjtsB.l 

port -ato,  a.  tLat-  porlattu,  pa.  par.  of  porto 
=  t-»  ciiiry.] 

^^r.  ;  Applied  to  a  cross  plncctl  bfnd-wjao 
In  an  escutcheon,  that  is,  lying  as  if  carried 
on  a  person "k  shoulder. 

•  port  a  tlvo,  '  port-a-tlfc,  a.    [Tr.  port- 

ati/.\    Portable. 

"  An  fnrfurthn  and  alao  namwv  aa  may  b»  thswod  ta 
•<•  otiirvll  ait  liutniiDcnt«  portnti/e  at>uut«  '—VhauMr: 
Attrolabia. 


b6il,  b^  :  p^t.  j<$^l ;  oat,  9cU,  olioms.  fhin.  bonQh ; 
-dan.  -tlon  =  sImml    -tion,  -sion  -  ahita ;  -fion.  -^on  - 


go,  goo ;  thin,  tl^ :  'i^'  <^ :  oxpoot,  Xenophon,  o^Ut.    -Ing, 

-  zliun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  - dlo.  &.c  —  b^l,  d^L 
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portax— portlo 


PORTCtTLLIS. 

i9<iteway  undfr  Hloody  Tower. 

Tower  of  London. ) 


portative -force,  s. 

Mogiutisra:    The  weight  which  a  magnet 
can  support. 
portative-organ,  s. 

Music :  A  little  organ  which  could  be  carried 
about,  as  opposed  to  a  positive  organ  which 
was  fixed. 

p6r'-tax,  s.    [Gr.  wopraf  (portax)  =  a  calf.] 
Zool. :   Nylgau  (q.v.);  a  gemis  of  Tragela- 
phinse,  with  a  single  si>ecies.    (Brooke.) 

port-cluse,  s.     [Portcullis.] 

port-ciil'-Us,  *  port-col-ise,  "  port-cul- 
lise,  s.     [O.   Fr.  porte  coleice,  later  portc  cou- 
li^e,  frmn  porle  =  a  gate  (Lat.  porta),  and  a 
Low   Lat.    *  colati- 
cius  =  flowing,  glid- 
ing,   from    colatus, 
pa.  par.  of  cola  =  to 
flow,  to  strain.] 

1.  Fort :  A  strong 
defensive  frame- 
work of  timber, 
hung  in  grooves 
within  the  chief 
gateway  of  a  for- 
tress, or  a  castle, 
or  an  edifice  of 
safety  :  it  resem- 
bled the  harrow, 
but  was  placed  vertically,  having  a  row  of 
iron  spikes  at  the  botti^ni,  and  was  let  down 
to  stop  the  passage  in  case  of  assault.  There 
were  fiequently  two  or  more  portcullises  in 
the  same  gateway. 

"  Close  your  portcuVU.  chftrge  your  basiliska  " 

Mtirloioc  :  Jew  of  Malta,  ilU  &, 

2.  Her.  :  The  same  as  Lattice  (q.v.). 

portcullis-money,  s.  A  name  given  to 
money  coined  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabetli  for  the  use  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  their  trading  in  the  East.  It  was  so 
called  from  the  portcullis  crowned  borne  on 
the  reverse,  tlie  queen's  effigy  being  on  the 
obverse.  The  portruUis  crown,  or  piece  of 
eight  testers,  was  equal  to  a  Spanish  dollar  or 
piece  of  eight,  or  4s.  6d.  English. 

■  port-CUl'-lised,  a  [Eng.  portcullis;  -ed.] 
Armed  or  furnished  with  a  portcullis  ;  shut  up 
as  with  a  jiortcuUis  ;  barred. 

•■  Wltliin  my  mouth  you  have  engoRl'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  pi-rtcuUii'd  witii  my  teeth  and  lips." 

Shake^p.  :  Hichani  JI.,  i.  3. 

Porte,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  porta  =  a  gate.] 
The  Ottoman  court;  tlie  government  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

"  The  Porte  now  plainly  gives  it  to  be  underatood 
th%t  it  cannutt<ilerate  the  present  state  of  thingamuch 
longer."— />.(i7tf  Telegraph,  Dec.  12,  1335. 

If  The  official  title  of  the  chief  office  of  the 
government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  Babi 
Ali  =  the  High  Gate,  from  the  gate  (hdh)  of 
the  palace,  where  justice  was  administered. 
This  was  perverted  into  French  Sublime  Porte, 

porte-,  pref.  [Fr.,  from  porter  =  to  carry.]  A 
prelix  used  to  denote  tliat  the  article  to  which 
it  IS  attached  is  portable.  It  is  frequently 
em]iloyed  in  compound  words  relating  to  sur- 
gery, as  porfe-aiguiUe,  por^e-caustique,  porte- 
sonde,  &c. ,  the  meanings  of  which  are  obvious. 

porte-crayon,  s.    [Port-crayon.] 

porte -feuille,  s.    a  portfolio  (q.v.). 

porte-m.onnaie»  s.  A  small  leather 
pocket-book  for  holding  money,  &c. 

•  porte-col-ise,  5.     [Portcullis.] 

"port'-ed,  (I.  [Eng.  port  (5),  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
gates  ;  provided  or  furnished  with  gates. 

"  The  Englisbmeo  had  their  part«  onely  barr«d  &tid 
ported." — (ira^ton  :  Henry  V.  (an,  7), 

POr-tend',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  portcndo=.  to  fore- 
tell, from  por-  (=  O.  Lat.  port-)  =  towards, 
and  teudo  —  to  stretch  forth.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*  1,  To  stretch  forth  ;  t»  extend. 
"  Doom'd  to  feel 
The  great  Idomeneua'  portended  steel. ' 

Pope  ■  Homer  ;  Iliad  T.  M. 

IT  The  meaning  here  may  be  threatened, 
2.  To  foreshow  or  foretoken  ominously;  to 
indicate  by  previous  signs  ;  to  forebode. 

"  Many  signs  portended  a  dark  asd  stormy  day,"— 
Macaality  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  foreshow  or  forebode  future 
events. 


•  por-ten'-sion,  s.  [Portend.]  Tlie  act  of 
portending,  foreboding,  or  foretokening. 

"The  red  comets  do  carry  the  portentioru  ot  MarB.'— 
Broume:  Vulgar  Krrouri,  ch.  xiv. 

por'-tent,  s.  [Fr.  portente,  from  Lat.  porten- 
tiiifi,  neut.  sing,  of  portentiu!,  pa.  par.  of  jwr- 
tendo  =  to  portend  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  portento.] 
That  which  port**nds,  forebodes,  or  foretokens  ; 
an  omen,  especially  of  ill ;  a  sign,  or  prodigy, 
indicating  the  approach  of  evil  or  calamity. 

•■  What  porientg.  from  what  distant  region,  rise  t" 
Cou>per  :  On  the  Ice  Itlanda, 

*  por-ten'-tive,  a.  [En^.  portent ;  -ive.]  Por- 
tending, foretokening,  portentous,  ominous. 

"  Comets  all  wlnk'd  at  this,  nor  could  I  spy 
One  blazing  star  but  my  portentipe  eye. 

Urome  :  To  hit  Mittrett. 

por-ten'-tOUS,  a.  [O.  F.  portenteuz,  from 
Lat.  portentosus,  from  porteiitu)n  =  a  portent 
(q.v.);  Ital.  &  Sp.  portentoso.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  portent  or  omen  ;  fore- 
tokening, foreboding,  ominous. 

"  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things." 

Shake^p. :  Julius  Ccetar,  i.  3. 

2.  Prodigious,  monstrous,  wonderful,  super- 
natural. 


por-ten'-tOUS-l^,cu?i'.  [Eng.  portento^ts  ;  -hj.] 
In  a  portentous  manner ;  ominously,  pro- 
digiously, wonderfully. 

pbrt'-er  (1),  *  port-our,  s.  [Fr.  porte^ir, 
from  porter  =  to  carry;  Sp.  portador ;    Ital. 

porta  tore,] 
I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  A  carrier ;  one  who  carries  burdens, 
parcels,  luggage,  &c.  for  hire. 

2.  A  dark-coloured  malt  liquor,  so  railed 
from  having  been  originally  the  favourite 
drink  of  London  porters.     (Uker.] 

"The  devils  drinking  porter  ou  the  altar."— Woi- 
pole :  Anecdotet  of  PtutUinff,  ToL  iv„  cb.  iv. 

*  3.  A  lever. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Forging : 

(1)  A  long  bar  of  iron  attached  in  continua- 
tion of  the  axis  of  a  heavy  forging,  whereby 
it  is  guided  beneath  the  hammer  or  into  the 
furnace,  being  suspended  by  chains  from  a 
crane  above.  A  cross  lever  fixed  to  the  porter 
is  the  means  of  rotating  the  forging  beneath 
the  hammer. 

(2)  A  smaller  bar  from  whose  end  an  article 
is  forged,  as  a  knife-blade,  for  instance. 

2.  Law:  An  officer  who  carries  a  white  or 
silver  rod  before  the  justice  in  eyre. 

3.  Weaving :  A  weaver's  term  in  Scotland 
for  twenty  splits  in  plain  work. 

porter  -  lionse,  ».  A  house  at  which 
porter,  ale,  &c,,  are  retailed ;  also  a  chop  house. 

H  Porter-house  steak  :  A  beefsteak  cut  between 
the  sirloin  and  the  tenderloin,  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  in  a  noted  New  York  porter- 
bouse. 
p6rt'-er  (2),  s.  [Fr.  pnrtier,  from  Lat.  portar- 
ius,  from  porta  =  a  gate.] 

1.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  gate,  door,  or 
other  entrance  ;  a  gatekeeper,  a  doorkeeper. 

"To  this  the  porter  openyth."— WyciOTfl."  Jon  x. 

2.  One  who  waits  at  a  door  to  receive 
messages  ;  a  waiter  in  a  hall. 

p6rt'-er-age  (age  as  ig)  (IX  «.  [Eng, 
porter  (1) ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  ;  portage. 

•  2.  The  business  of  a  porter  or  carrier. 

3.  The  money  charged  or  paid  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  by  a  porter. 

*  pbrt'-er-age  (age  as  ig)  (2),  s,  [Eng. 
porter  (2) ;  -age.]  The  business  of  a  porter  or 
doorkeeper. 

"  pbrt'-cr-ess,  «.    [Portress.] 

*  p6rt'-er-ly,  a.  [Eng.  porter  (\);  -ly.]  Like 
a  pniier;   coarse,   vulgar,  low:    as.  porterly 

language. 

*  port' -esse,  *  port-as,  'port-ass,  'port- 

asse.  *port-es,  •port-ess.  'port-oose, 
'  poortos,  '  porthos,  .t.  [A  corrupt,  of 
O.  Fr.  porte-hors,  from  porter  =■  to  csitry,  and 
hors  =  abroad,  from  Lat.  /oris  =  out  of  doors, 
abmad.  The  Fr.  is  thus  a  translation  of  Lat. 
port  i/orium,  from  porto  —  to  carry,  and  /oris. 
So  called  from  its  being  portable.]  A  breviary. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,061.) 


pbrt'-fire.  s.  [Eng.  pf»r((2);  s.,  and /Ire.] 
Ordn.  :  A  paper  case  filled  with  composi- 
tion. Formerly  used  for  firing  guns,  mortars, 
&c.,  instead  of  the  "friction  tubes"  since 
employed  for  the  purpose.  There  are  two 
kinds,'*' cnnimon"  and  "slow."  Tlieformeris 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  contains  a  com- 
position of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  arui  powder.  It 
burns  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in  a  minute. 
"  Slow  "  portfire  is  merely  paper  impregnated 
with  saltpetre,  also  sixteen  inches  long,  and 
burns  for  two  or  three  hours. 

p6rt-f6'-li-d,  s.  [Eng.  port  (2),  and^Zio;  cf. 
Fr.  portefeuiUe  =  (1)  I'orlfnlin,  (2)  the  office  of 
a  minister  of  state,  from  porter  =  to  carry, 
and /euifie  (Lat./o/iwm)  =  a  leaf.]    [Folio.J 

1.  Lit. :  A  portable  case  for  holding  loose 
drawings,  prints,  p;ipers,  &c. 

"The  servant.  In  his  vexation,  dashed  his  portfolio 
ou  the  ground." — Macaulay :  Hitt,  Eng.,  cb.  ivilL 

2.  Fig. :  The  office  and  duties  of  a  minister 
of  state  ;  the  appointment  of  a  minister. 

"The  President  would  then  request  the  Premier  t« 
keep  his  port/ulio  "—Dnily  Telegraph,  Dec.  2S.  1S65. 

•  port' glave,  *  port -glaive,  s,   [Fr.  porUr 

=  to  carry,  and  glaive  =  a  sword.]    A  sword- 
bearer.     [Glaive.] 

•  port-grave,  *  pbrt'-greve,  s.    [A.8.  port 

=.  a  port,  and  gereja  =  a  reeve  or  sheriff.]    A 
portreeve  (q.v.). 

"The  rulers  of  the  sayd  cltezens  [were]  named  port- 
grevis."—Fa.byan  :  Chronycle.  vol.  iL     (Pful.) 

por-the'-^i-a,  s.  [Gr.  Tr6p0»jo-i?  (portliesis)  = 
the  sack  of  a  town.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Liparidse  (q.v.).  Por- 
thisia  aurijlun^  the  Gold-tail,  and  P.  chrysor- 
rhaa,  the  Brown-tail,  are  British. 

portli'-meiis,  s.  [Gr.  iropd^evs  (porthmeus)  ^ 
a  ferryman.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  erected  for  the  reception 
of  fishes,  since  discovered  to  be  the  young  (rf 
Chorinemus. 

pbr'-la-cd,  «.  [Ital.,  from  Lat-.porttcwm,  acctu. 
of  porticos  ^  a  porch  (q.v.).J 

covered    walk,    supported    by 


PORTICO. 
IThe  Mantion  Bourn.) 

eight,  or  ten  columns  in  front.  A  prostyU 
portico  is  one  projecting  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing ;  a  portico  in  antis  is  one  receding  within 
the  building. 

"  Tis  folly  all— let  rae  no  more  be  told 
Of  Parian  porticot,  and  rnofs  of  gold.' 

Cotpper:  The  Nativity. 

pbr'-ti-coed,  a.  [Eng.  jjortico; -«i.]  Having 
a  portico  or  porticoes. 

pbr-ti-ere',  b.     [Fr.]    A  dnor-furtain. 

•  pbr-ti-fo'-li-um.  '  por-ty-fo-li-om,  *. 

[Lat.  portiforium.]  A  breviary,  a  portesse. 
(Bale:   Image,  pt.  i.) 

•  pbr'-ti-gue,  s.    [Portaoue.] 

•  Pbr'-tin-gal,  **  Por-tin-gale,  *  Por- 
tin-gall,  •"  Pbr'-tu-gal,  s.  ii  a.  [A  cor- 
rupt, oi  Portugal.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A   native  or  inhabitant   of 
Portugal ;  a  Portuguese. 

B,  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  toPortagal; 
Portuguese. 

pbr'-ti-O  (t  as  sh),  s.     [Lat.] 

■  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  part,  a  portion  (q.v.). 
2.  Anat. :  A  portion.  Used  sppc.  of  the  facial 
nerve,  formerly  ealled  portio  dura  (the  hard 
portion),  and  the  auditory  nerve,  termed  portio 
mollis  (tlie  soft  portion). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p9t« 
or,  wore,  wpu;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    e9,ce  =  e:  ey  =  a;  <iu  =  kw. 
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por'-tion,    *  por-cl  on,    '  por-cl-oun, 

*  por-ti  OUn,  s.  |Kr.  ih'Vtioii,  from  L;it. 
portionem,  acrus.  of  prtrtio  —  a  share,  allit."^! 
to  pairs',  gen.  partis  =  a  part,  aii'l  jyirtior  =  to 
distribute;  8p.  porcion;  Ital.  porziont.} 

1.  A  part  or  piece  of  acything  separate! 
from  tlie  whole. 

"Thiiiw  (rrnat  pftrtinnt  or  fnicm>'nta  fell  Into  tlir- 
AhyM ;  iuiiir  in  one  imsture,  and  aotno  In  another."— 
Burnet  :  Thenry  of  the  Karth. 

2.  A  part  of  nn\*thing  considered  by  itself, 
though  not  actually  separated  from  the  main 
body. 

3.  A  I'art  assigned  ;  a  share  ;  an  allotment. 

"Why  hast  thou  giTen  ma  but  on©  lot  and  one 
portion  ti>  inherit,  seeini;  I  aia  a  ifreat  i>eut>let"— 
Joahwi  sviL  14. 

•  4.  Fate  ;  final  state.    {Matt.  xxiv.  51.) 

5.  Tlie  part  or  sli;ire  of  an  estate  which 
descends  "f  is  given  to  the  heir,  and  is  distri- 
buted to  him  in  the  settlement  nf  the  estate. 

"Olveine  the  pOT-fJon  of  goocU  thai  faUetb  tome." 
^•LuJu  XV.  13. 

6.  A  wife's  fortune,  a  dowry. 

"In  the  prtmUive  agp*.  women  were  married  with- 
out porfiinj  fruiu  their  relations."— /'oT^er-  ^11(17,  qf 
Oreec^.  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  il. 

*  7.  Henre,  property,  estate  in  general. 

por'-tion,  v.t.    (Portion,  s.] 

1.  To  divide;  to  distribute  in  portions  or 
Bhares  ;  to  allot. 

"The  victim  portlnn'd  znd  the  goblet  crown'd." 
Popf  :  ffotwrr:  tldyweii  \\\v   Vli, 

2.  To  endow  with  a  portion  or  furtune. 

"Hiia  poriion'd  maids,  apprciitic'd  orchan*  blest." 
Pvpe:  M'-ral  Euayt.  Ul.  26T. 

pbr'-tlon-er,  ».     [Kng.  portion  :    er.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  portions,  divides, 
or  distributes. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Ecdes. :  A  minister  who,  together  with 
others,  s'Tves  a  heneilr-e.  and  receives  only  a 
portion  of  the  profits  of  the  living.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  A  proprietor  of  a  small  feu.    (Feu,  s.] 

(2)  The  sub-tenant  of  a  feu;  asub-feuar. 
IT  Heirs  poriioners : 

Scots  Law :  Two  or  more  females  who  succeed 
jointly  to  heritable  estate  in  default  of  heirs 
male. 

•pDr'-tlon-Kst,  «.     [Eng.  portion  ;  -ist.] 

1.  The  same  as  Portioner,  II.  1. 

2.  The  same  as  Po.stmastkr,  II. 

"William  Cole.  «oon  after  wa»  tmide  on«  of  the  vor- 
tUynifti,  coniiiiniilv  c.-illed  | 'ust masters,  of  Mcrton 
Colliige."— H'ood  .■  ACheruB  Ozon..  L 

pbr'-tlon-less,    a.      (Eng.    portion;     -less.] 
Having  no  portion. 

pbrt'-ite,  ».      [After  M.  Porte  of  Tuscany ; 
SUIT,  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  radi;ited 
masses  in  the  galibro  rosso  of  Tu>;cany.  Crys- 
tallization orthorhombic.  Hardness,  5;  sp. 
gr.  2*4  ;  lustre  vitr^-ous ;  colour,  white.  An 
analysis  yielded  Beehi :  silica,  .^8-12  ;  alumina. 
27'56  ;  magnesia.  4'87;  limp.  r76;  soda.  0*10 ; 
potash.  0-10  ;  water,  7-it2  =  100-43.  Eliminat- 
ing the  protoxi'les,  the  formula  will  be, 
Al203,3Si02 -1-2110. 

Port' -land,  a.     (Eng.  port,  and  land.] 

Oeoq.  :  A  peninsula  in  Dorsetshire.  Usmally 
(telle.l  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

Portland -bed9»  s.  pi. 

Gfoi. :  A  srri'-s  of  marine  bpds  ISO  feet  thick, 
of  Uppftr  Oolitic  aj,;e,  found  chieHvin  Portlmd 
(q.v.),  but  also  in  Oxfordshire,  Buckincham- 
shire,  and  Ynrksliire.  They  constitute  the 
foundation  on  which  the  fre.sh water  lime- 
stone of  ttie  Lower  Purl>eck  reposes.  Ether- 
idi^'e  divides  them  into  fourteen  distinct,  wcH- 
dellned  beds;  the  first  nine  constitute  the 
portlatfd  stone  (q.v.),  the  remaining  five  the 
Portland  Hand  or  Miirly  series.  The  Portland 
stone  is  again  But)-dividi'd  into  the  nuildiny 
beds,  viz.,  the  first  two,  and  the  Flinty  licds 
the  third  to  the  ninth.  AUout  fifty  siweies  of 
Mollust-a  occur,  some  of  them  great  ammon- 
ites. Of  reptiles  are,  btoneosaurus,  Goul- 
opholis.  and  Cetlosaurus. 

Fortland-oomont.  ». 

Chfm.  :  A  cernent  having  the  colonr  of  Port- 
land stone.  It  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating 
ft  mixture  of  llie  argillaceous  mud  i>f  the 
Thamca  and  chalk,  and  aftcrwarU  grinding  It 
to  a  fine  powder. 


Portland  moth,  s. 

Eatom.  :  A  lintisli  night-moth,  Agrotis 
pr(ecox. 

*  Portland-oolite,  s. 

Cecil.:  Tlie  Upper  Oolite,  spec,  the  Portland 
stune(q.v.). 

Portland-powder,  s. 

Pharm.  :  A  powder  composed  of  the  roots 
nf  A ristolochia  rotunda  and  Gentiuna  lutta  in 
equal  proportions. 

Portland  riband  -wave,  ». 

ICutom.  :  A  British  g.ometer  moth,  Acidalia 

iriiencT'iria. 

Portland-sago,  ». 

Comm. :  A  powder  derived  from  the  roacer- 
,i*ed  ei>rms  of  Arum  maculntum,  gathered  in 
Pui  tland  and  sent  to  Lontlon  for  sale. 

Portland-screw,  s. 

PaUrnnt. :  A  local  n;ime  for  the  internal  cji.st 
of  Ccrifhium  purtlandicum. 

Portland  -  stone,    Portland   free  - 

stone,  s. 

Comin.,  (Cc. :  A  freestone  quarried  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  much  used  for  building  purposes  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  I,argely  employed  in  the  erection 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Somerset  House,  &c. 

Portland- vase,  s.  A  cinerary  urn  or 
vase,  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  long  in  possession  of  the 
Harberini  family.  In  1779  it  was  pnn-hased  by 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  In 
1 SIO  the  Duke  of  Portland,  its  owner,  and  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  allowed 
it  to  l>e  placed  there  for  exhibition.  In  1S45 
it  was  maliciously  broken  to  pieces;  it  has 
since  been  repaired,  but  is  not  now  shown  to 
the  public.  It  is  ten  inches  high  and  six  in 
diameter  at  the  broadest  part,  of  transparent 
dark-blue  glass  coated  with  opaque  whit* 
glass,  cut  in  cameo  on  each  side  into  groii|Ts 
of  figures  in  relief,  representing  the  marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

port-l&n'-di-a,  s.  (Named  after  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  a  patroness  of  biitany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hedyotidae  (q.v.),  with 
elliptical  leaves,  triangular  stipules,  and 
large,  showy  white  or  red  flowers.  Porllan- 
dia  grandiptra  is  common  in  greenhouses. 
Portiawlia  hexandra  furnishes  a  bark^  used 
like  cinchona  in  French  Guiana. 

port'-last,  8.    [P0BT01SE.1 
pbrt'-li-ness,  s.     (Eng.  portly;  -neas.] 

1.  The  quiility  or  state  of  being  portly  ; 
dignity  of  mien  or  appearance. 

"  Such  pride  1«  praUe.  auch  portltneu  la  honour." 
Sprnzer  :  Sonnet  5 

2.  A  comparatively  excessive  stoutness  of 
body  ;  corpulence. 

pbrt'-l^,  ■  porte-ly,  a.  [Eng.  port  (2),  s. ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Dignifierl,  stately,  or  grand  in  mien,  de- 
meanour, or  appearance. 

'■  Lo  I  where  she  comes  alonu  with  portlu  face." 

Spenter:  SpUhalamion.  Hi. 

•2,  Inflated,  swelling. 

"ATgowlai  with  porflv  K\\}." 

.Sli'ttiftp.  :  .VerchariC  nf  Ventre,  t  1. 

3.  Somewhat  large  and  corpulent  of  body  ; 
stout. 

"  Till  at  lenEth  the  pnrttu  aMx)t 
Munniir<-d,  Why  this  wilmIh  of  food  t" 

Lo»;i/eUov):    W'ullcr  run  der  VogeUotid. 

pbrt-mSn'-teau  (eau  as  6),  s.  [Fr.  porte- 
Tuanteuii,  from  p<>rtrr=^  to  earry,  ami  vmntean 
=  a  cloak.)  A  trunk  or  case,  usually  of 
leather,  for  carrying  wearing  anparel,  &c..  on 
iuumeys  ;  a  leather  case  atlacncd  to  a  saddle 
hchiTid  the  rider. 

port  mJin'-tle,  "pbrt-miin'-tick,  "port- 
man'  tu  a,  s.  [See  def.)  Corrupt,  of  p..rt- 
niaiiteau'fq'.v.).  Now  only  la  vulgar  use. 
{North  :  Plutarch,  p.  800.) 

■  por-toir,  9.  (O.  Fr. .  from  porter  —  to  bear,  to 
c.irry.  I  <  »ne  who  or  I  hat  which  bears  or  caiTios ; 
one  who  or  tliat  which  Iwars  or  produees. 

"  Brtnche^  ■•l.tch  wnreporfufrf  and  boar  grap«itb« 
year  bcfure." — Hulliind. 

pbrt'-olse,  ».    (Ktym.  doubtful.) 
Naut. :  The  gunwale  of  a  ship. 
K  (1)  A-rh>rtoise  :  Resting  on,  or  lowered  to, 
thegunwule  ;  as.  To  lower  the  yards  a-j»or(oi««. 


(2)  To  ride  a-portois«  : 

Knnt. :  To  have  the  lower  yards  and  top- 
masts struek  or  lowered  down,  when  at 
anchor,  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

por-tor,  s.   (After  Porto- Vencre,  where  found.] 
Petrol. :  A  black  marble,  veined  with  yellow 
dolomite. 

•  port-03,  ».      [PoRTESSE.] 

•  pbrf-pane,  s.    (Fr.  porf«r  (Lat.  porto)  =  to 

carry,  and  pain  (Lat-  pani^)  =  bread.)  A 
cloth  for  cari'ving  bread,  so  as  not  to  touch  it 
with  the  hands. 

pbr'-tralt,  *  pourtraict,  *  ponr -trait, 

A\  [O.'Fr.  pourlraict  =;  a  portrait,  fmni  pimr- 
traict,  pourtruit,  pa.  par,  of  pyurtruire  =  to 
portray  (q.v,);  Fr.  portrait.] 

1.  That  which  is  portrayed ;  a  likeness  or 
representation  of  a  person,  and  especially  <rfr 
the  face  of  a  person,  drawn  from  life  with  a 
pencil,  crayon,  or  burin,  or  taken  by  photo- 
graphy. A  portrait,  bust,  or  statue  in  sculp- 
ture is  one  representing  the  actual  features  or 
person  of  an  individual,  as  distlnguishad 
from  an  ideal  bust  or  statue. 

"The  portrait  claims  from  Imitative  art 
Resemblance  cluite  lu  each  minuter  uart." 

Mason:  Fretnoy ;  Art  of  FainHnff. 

2.  A  vivid  picture,  description,  or  repr»> 

sentatiou  in  words. 

portrait-painter,  s.  An  artist  whose 
occupation  or  prufes.siou  is  portrait  painting. 

portrait  -  painting,  a.      The   art   of 

painting  portraits. 

•  pbr'~  trait,  '  pour-traict,  *  pour- 
treict,  v.t.  [PouTUAiT,  $.\  To  portray,  to 
picture,  to  draw. 

"I  lalMTir  to  jMurtratct  in  Arthur*  .  .  .  the  lm«(* 
of  a  hmve  knight."— ■^/'«'uer.-  F.  i^.    (Lett  Dedic.) 

•  pbr'-trait-ist,  s.  (Eng.  porfrai(;  -ist.]  A 
portrait- painter. 

"  Another  very  pleaaing  sample  of  '  H.  B.*  •■  a 
portraitUt"— Daily  Telegraph.  April  6.  1892. 

pbr'-trait-nre,  •  por-trat-ure.  *  por- 
tret-iire, '■  poui*  traicture,  *.  [Fr. 
portraiture,  from  O.  Fr.  ^((rtrair«  =  to  por- 
tray (q.v.).] 

1.  A  portrait ;  a  likeness  or  painted  resem 
blanee  ;  likenesses  collectively. 

"Tlia  counterfalt  portrcUure  of  a  man,"— Fdal . 
Luke  xt\. 

2.  The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

"  Portraiture  la  the  one  thing  netesstiry  to  a  i»ftlnt«r 
In  this  ciMiiilry."—H'atpole:  Anecdotet  ^  Painting, 
vol  IV..  ch.  Hi. 

3.  The  art  or  act  of  portraying  or  vividly 
describing  iu  words. 

•  pbr' -trait -ure,  v.t.    [Portraiture,  «.)    To 

portray,  to  depict. 

pbr-tray'.  "  pour-tral-en,  •  pour-tray, 
"  pur  trey,  "  por-ture,  '  pur-ture,  v.t. 

|0.  I'r.  piTtrairf,  jK>iirtraire  (Vv.  jiirtrnire), 
from  Low  Lat.  protraho  =  to  paint,  to  tiepict ; 
Lat.  pro  =  forward,  and  fraAo  =  to  draw,  to 
di-ag.J 

1.  To  paint  or  draw  the  likeness  of;  Do 
deitict  in  a  portrait. 

■•  Behold  my  picture  ht-re  well  ;K>r(ni»ftf  for  tbt 
notice.'— Picture  of  a  i«wr  (Viicertalue  Author). 

2.  To  adorn  with  pictures. 

"  Rigid  aixtara.  and^lielmcta  thronged,  and  ahlelda 
Various,  with  b>.>aHtful  arnuinont  portnii/'d." 

miton :  P.  L.wLtL 

3.  To  picture  or  describe  in  woi-ds. 

pbr-tray'-al,  s.  (Eng.  piyrtray;  -ai.]  Th« 
act  of  portraying  ;  description,  delineation. 

pbr-tray-er,  •  por-trel-our,  •.  (Eng. 
P-rtrai/:  -rr.]  One  who  portrays;  one  who 
j>ainta  or  dcseribcs  vividly. 

"  No  vortreioiir  no  karvur  of  Imagva." 

Chaticer:  O.  T.,  l.m 

•  port' -reeve,  "port-reve,  «.  (Point 
OUAVE.  I  The  chief  magistral*  of  a  towu  Of 
port ;  a  pi>rtgravo. 

"Thu  Pfrt-riM-re  of  KtII  In  aoroeraetslilr*  wis 
nsually  chusLii  t<i  continue  iu  hU  ofDc«  for  one  yoat;'— 
NeUon:  Lfx  Maneriorum,  p.  IS*. 

pbrt'-rSss,  •  pbr'-tor  6s8. «.     (Eng.  poriw 
(2) ;  -^."N.!    A  Tenuilc  port-T  or  doorkeeiwr. 
"Thither  ho  CAlu^  tlif  tH.rtrrtM  show'a' 

.So^<    Lord  fif  Uu  /itM.  T.  Ik 

•  pbrt'-rovo, «.    (PortrekvcI 

•  port  Bolt  -pn,  a.     (Eng.  por(  =a  port,  and 


fcoil,  b^ ;  p<Jilt.  J^l :  cat,  9611,  ohoms,  9hln,  t>ench :  go,  pom :  thin,  fhls ;  sin,  a^  :  oxpoot,  :^onoplion,  e^cist.   pb  «  ft 
-«lAn*  -tlan  =  sh^iu    -tion,  -sion  =  sbfiuk ;  -tloa,  -^on  =  ziiua.   -olous,  -tious,  -bIoub  -  mhum,    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bpl,  dpL 
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portugallo— position 


9olce=&  privilege.]  Having  the  circuit  or  liber- 
lies  of  the  gate  :  that  is,  being  within  the 
citv  gates  in  point  of  privileges,  tlioiigh  with- 
out it  in  point  of  fact.  A  ward  in  Loudon  is 
80  called. 

por-tu-g3.r-16,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ital. 

Porti'galla  =  Portnguese.]    (See  compound.) 

portugallo -oil,  s. 

Chem. :  The  essential  oil  of  orange-peel. 

Por-tU-gue^e',  n.  &  s.  [Port.  Portuxjuezo;  Sp. 
Portug-ues ;  ¥r.  Portogais ;  Ital.  Portoghfse.] 

A.  -4s  atlj  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Portug<aI  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Portugal  ;  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Portuguese. 

Fortugnese-lanrel,  Portugal-lau- 
rel, s. 

Bot. :  Pmnus  Insitanica. 

Portuguese    man-of-war,  *.     [Phy- 

8AUA..1 

por-tu-lac'-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  purslane.] 

Hot.:  pLuslane  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
Portulacacea  (q.v.).  Low,  succulent  herbs, 
with  flat  or  cylindrical  leaves,  and  yellnw, 
purplish,  or  rose-coloured  ephemeral  flowers. 
Known  species  between  thirty  and  forty ; 
most  of  them  from  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  Portulaca  oleracea  is  the  Common 
Purslane.  It  is  a  low,  succulent  annual, 
often  eaten  I'V  the  Hindoos  as  a  potherb.  P. 
quadrijidii,  also  Indian,  is  eaten  and  consi- 
dered cooling  by  the  natives.  The  fresh 
leaves  of  both  species  are  used  as  an  external 
application  in  erysipelas,  &c.,  and  an  infusion 
of  them  as  a  diuretic. 

por-tu-la-ca'-9e-£e,    por- tu - la'-^e -  se, 

s.  pi.  [Lat.  poTtulac(a);  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff. 
•ac«(F,  -e(E.] 

Bot. :  Purslanes;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Silenales.  Succulent  herlis 
or  shrubs,  generally  with  alternate,  entire 
leaves  ;  axillary  or  terminal  flowers,  whii  h 
expand  only  in  bright  sunshine.  Sepals  two; 
petals  five,  distinct,  or  joined  into  a  tube ; 
stamens,  varying  in  number;  carpels  three  or 
more ;  ovary  and  capsule  one-celled,  the 
latter  dehiscing  transversely,  or  by  valves. 
(Lindley.)  Known  genera  fifteen,  species  125. 
ISir  Joseph  Hooker.)  Found  in  both  fiemi- 
Bpheres. 

por-tn'-ni-dse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  portun(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  sutT.  -id^.] 

ZooL  :  Paidling-crabs  ;  a  family  of  Brachy- 
urous  Crustacexins  closely  akin  to  Canceridse. 
The  carapace  is  a  little  elevated  ;  the  orbits 
are  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  the  or- 
bitary  angle  having  partially  in  it  the  basal 
joint  of  the  external  antennte ;  the  internal 
antennae  are  bent  obliquely  outwards.  They 
inhabit  the  ocean,  often  at  some  distance  from 
land.  British  genera,  Carcinus,  Portumnus, 
Portunus,  and  Pulybius. 

por-tu-ni-tef,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  portun(us) ; 
suff  -ites.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  from  the 
Lower  Eocene,  akin  to  Portunus. 

pbr-tu'-niis,  s.    [A  Roman  god.] 

L  ZooL:  Swimming-crab;  the  typical  gpuus 
of  FortunidK;(q.v.).  Ei^'lit  species  are  British: 
Portunus  puber,  P.  corrugalus,  P.  arcuatus,  P. 
dejyurator,  P.  marmorus,  P.  holsatiLS,  P.  Ion' 
ffipes,  and  P.  pusillus. 
2.  Pitlcront. :  Two  species  from  the  Crag. 

*  por'-ture  (1),  s.  [Portrait.]  A  portrait,  an 
effigy. 

"  The  porture  of  a  man  in  bnus  or  Btooe."— Tdal ; 
ApopK  of  Eraamut,  p.  99. 

■  port'-ure  (2),  s.  [Port  (2),  s.]  Demeanour, 
mien,  carriage. 

por'-wig-le  (le  as  el),  s.  [Etym.  donbtful. 
The  first  element  prob.  =  jio??.  as  in  tad;^>G/e; 
the  second  =  -xcigt  as  in  earit-jf? ;  cf.  polUwig.] 
A  young  frog  ;  a  tadpole. 

"That  which  the  ancients  called  gyrinus,  we  a  por. 
wigle  or  tadv>ole."— 5rotffn«:  Vulg.  Er.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  p6r'-y,  a.  [Eng.  poiie),  s. ;  -y.']  Full  of  pores  ; 
porous.     (Dryden  :  Virgil;  Georgiciv.  Z6.) 

*  po^,  a.     [See  def.]    A  slang  abbreviation  of 

positive  (q.v.)      {Addison:  Drummer,  iii.) 


po-sa  -da,  s.    [Sp.]    An  inn. 

po-^au'-ne  (au  as  6\fr),  5.     [Ger.=  a  trom- 
bone]. 

Miisic. :  A  reed-stop  on  the  organ,  of  a  rich 
and  powerful  tone.  Its  pipes  are  of  a  very 
large  scale.  It  is  of  eight  feet  on  the  manuals, 
and  of  sixteen  feet  or  thirty-two  feel  {contra- 
posaune)  on  the  pedals.  The  tubes  of  the 
manual  stop  are  generally  of  metal,  some- 
times of  tin  ;  those  of  the  pedal  stop,  some- 
times of  metal,  often  of  zinc  or  wood. 

'  po^e  (I),  *  poose,  5.     [A.S.  gei^ose.]    A  cold 
in  the  head  ;  catarrh. 

"  Al  the  wouk  ther-af ter  had  ench  a  ponf." 

Tate  of  Beryn.  678. 

p5^e  (2),  5.     [Fi-.,  from  poser  =  to  place,  to  set, 
to  put.]    [Pause.] 

1.  An  attitude  or  position,  assumed  naturally 
or  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect ; 
espec.  applied  to  the  attitude  or  position  in 
which  a  person  is  represented  artistically; 
the  position  of  the  whole  of  the  body,  or  any 
part  of  it. 

2.  A  deposit ;  a  hoard  of  money.    {Scotch.) 

"This  grand  pose  o'  silver  and 
treasure.  —Scott :  Antiquary,  ch. 


po'-se,  a.     [Fr.  posk,  pa.  par. 
of  poser  =  to  place,  to  set.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a 
lion,  horse,  &c.,  represented 
standing  still,  with  all  his 
feet  on  the  ground  ;  stataut. 

po^e  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [A  con-  Tosi, 

tract,    of    apose    or    (tpp«st, 
which  is  itself  a  corruption  of  oppose  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  question  closely  ;  to  examine  by 
questions. 

"Hhe  .  .  .  pretended  at  the  first  to  pose  blm  and  sift 
him."— Biicon  ■  Benrp  V!I..  p.  119, 

2.  To  puzzle  or  embarrass  by  a  difficult  or 
awkward  question;  to  cause  to  be  at  a  loss. 

"  Then  by  wliat  name  th'  unwelcome  gue^t  to  call 
Waa  loD?  a  question,  and  it  >'Oied  them  all." 

Crizbbe:  Parith  lieQixter. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument ;  to  suppose. 

"  I  1)056  a  woman  gramit  me 
Her  love,"  Chaucer  :  T^oUus  A  Cre%\iAa.  iii. 

po^e  (2).  r.i.  &  (.      [Fr.  poscr.\     [Pose  (2),  s.\ 

A.  /'i(ra?i.«.  .•  Toattitudinize  ;  to  assume  an 
attitude  or  character.    {Lit.  £Jig.) 

"He  pofd  before  her  as  a  hero  of  the  most  sublime 
kin^."— Thackeray :  Shabb;/  Genteel  Stori/.  ch.  vi. 

B.  Trans. :  To  put  or  represent  in  a  par- 
ticular posture  or  position. 

"Thr*e  country  girls  trudging  along  a  field  path  and 
posfd  like  rustic  Graces,"— jl(.'iCTii»«m.  April  l.  I88i 

*P09ed,a.  [Pose  (2),  v.]  Firm,  determined, 
tixed. 

"A  most  pnxed,  staid,  and  grave  behaviour." — 
Crtpiharl :  lin'^relais,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xii. 

p6-sep'-nyte,  s.  [After  Franz  Posepny ; 
SUIT.  -ilc.  (Min.).^ 

Miiu  :  A  substance  occurring  in  plates  and 
nodules.  Colour,  somewhat  dirty  green  ;  sp, 
pr.  0'S5  to  O'Ob.  The  part  dissolved  by  ether 
yielded  :  carbon,  71"S4  ;  hydrogen.  9*95  ;  oxy- 
gen,  1S'21  =  100,  the  calculated  formula  being, 
C22Ha6*^4-  Theinsolul'le  portion  was  ozoceiite 
(q.v.).  Found  in  Lake  Couuty,  in  tlie  state 
of  California. 

pdj'-er,  s.    [Eng.  pose  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  examines  by  questions;  an 
examiner.  (Still  in  use  at  Eton  and  Win- 
chest-er.) 

"Let  his  questions  not  he  troohlesome.  for  that  is 
fit  for.i  p-Jirr."— fiocort.'  Eaayt :  0/ Discourse. 

2.  One  who  poses  or  puz2les  another. 

3.  Anything  which  poses  or  puzzlea ;  m 
puzzling  question. 

pO-^i-don-O-my'-a,  s.  [Gr.  noo-eiSwi'  {Posei- 
don), genit.  ITotreiSwi'os  {Poseid-onos)  =  the 
Greek  god  of  the  sea  (in  many  respects  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  Neptune),  and^a  (mua) 
=  a  kind  of  mussel.] 

PalfEont. :  A  genus  of  Aviculidge.  Shell 
thin ;  equivalve  compresseil,  without  ears, 
concentrically  furrowed,  hinge-line  short  and 
straiglit,  edentulous.  Known  species  fifty, 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Trias.  They 
give  their  name  to  certain  beds  in  the  French 
Upper  Lias. 


*p6'-§ied,  a.  [Eng.  posy;  -ed.]  luscribed 
with  a  p'lsy  or  motto. 

"  In  poiied  lockets  bribe  the  f.ilr.' 

Gay :  To  a  I'aung  Ladjf. 

Pd-si-lip'-po,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geng. :  A  hill  immediately  adjoining  Naples. 
Fosllippo-tu£E;  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  pumiceous  tnff  some- 
times containing  carVjonized  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees;  the  deposit  of  volcanic  mud- 
streams.  Very  friable.  Found  associated  with 
the  ancient  craters  of  the  Flilegrean  Fields. 

po^'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Pose  (1),  t.] 

p6§-mg-l3^,  a^lv.  [Eng.  posing;  -ly.]  In  a 
posing  manner;  so  as  to  pose  or  puzzle. 

*  pd^'-xt,  v.t.  [Lat.  positus,  pa.  par.  of  pono  = 
to  place,  to  set.] 

1.  To  place,  to  set ;  to  range  or  dispose  in 
relation  to  other  objects. 

"  That  the  principle  that  sets  on  work  these  or^.tus 
la  nothiug  else  but  the  moditicatioii  ol  matCcr,  or  the 
natural  motion  thereof  thus  ^r  tlius  ponied  or  dis- 
posed, is  moat  apparently  lalse." — Sale:  Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  49. 

2.  To  lay  do^vn  as  a  position  or  principle  ; 
to  assume  ;  to  take  as  real  or  conceded. 

PO-Jl'-tion,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  positionemy 
accus.  of  positio  =a  putting,  a  I'lacing,  from 
positus  [Posit]  ;  Sp.  posicion:  Ital.  postzione. 
The  Lat.  pono  is  supposed  to  be  for  po-sino, 
from  pref.  po-=agamst,  and  sino  =  to  let,  to 
allow.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  state  of  being  placed,  generally  in 
relation  to  other  objects;  situation,  station, 
place. 

"That  our  idea  o(  place  la  nothing  else  but  suclf  a 
relative  position  of  any  thing,  a^  I  h^ve  before 
meiitiou'd,  1  think  Is  pl&ia." — Locke:  Bum.  t'ndertt., 
bk.  ii,.  ch,  xiii.,  J  10. 

(2)  The  manner  of  being  piaced  or  set; 
attitude,  disposition  :  as,  an  upright  position, 
a  slanting  position. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Tlie  Stat*  in  which  one  is  placed  with 
regard  to  others  or  to  some  subject :  as.  He 
has  jihtced  himself  in  a  false  positio7i. 

(2)  Place,  standing,  or  rank  in  society ; 
social  rank. 

"  A  class  which  filled  the  same  position  In  India."^ 
SfnnJard,  Dec.  ir.  1885. 

(3)  A  post,  an  otfice,  a  situation. 

"  Only  those  who  had  sat  as  member*  .  .  .  could 
f  one  an  idea  of  what  th&t  position  implied,"— Standard, 
Dec.  17,  1S65. 

(4)  State,  condition. 

"What,  too,  would  be  the  position  of  Prance  if  £h» 
were  i 
laes. 


were  at  war  with  CtiinaT"- 


b  postti 
-Daily 


Telegraph.  Dec,  17, 


(3)  State  or  condition  of  affairs. 

(e)  That  on  which  one  takes  his  stand  ;  a 
principle  laid  down ;  a  proposition  advanced 
or  affirmed  as  a  fixed  principle,  or  as  the 
ground  of  reasoning,  or  to  be  proved;  a 
predication ;  a  thesis. 

"  It  may  seem  'an  odd  pntition  that  the  poverty  of 
the  couiuion  people  in  France.  Italy,  and  apHin  is  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  superior  richea  oi  the  soiL" 
—Uume  :  Essays,  ess.  1.  pt.  ii. 

XL  Technically  : 

L  Arith. :  A  rule  for  solving  certain  pro- 
blems, which  would  otherwise  require  the  aid 
of  algebra.  It  is  sometimes  calie'l  False 
Positiim  or  False  Supposition,  because  in  it 
imtrue  numbers  are  aj^sumed,  and  l)y  their 
means  the  true  answer  to  a  problem  is  de- 
termined. For  a  similar  reason  it  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  rule  of  trial  and  error. 

2.  Geom.:  Position  of  a  point  or  magnitude, 
in  geometry,  is  its  place  with  respect  to 
certain  otlier  objects,  regarded  as  fixed. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  chord  is  said  to  be  in  its  original 
position  when  the  ground  note  is  in  the  bass, 
in  other  positions  when  the  relative  arrange- 
ment of  the  component  notes  is  changed. 
(2)  The  position  of  a  chord  is  the  same  as  the 
disposition  of  its  part-^.  A  close  position  is 
close  harmony ;  an  open  position  open  har- 
mony. (3)  A  position,  on  a  violin  or  other 
string  instrument,  is  to  use  the  fingers  other- 
wise than  in  their  normal  place. 

*([  (1)  Angle  of  position  : 

AstTon.  :  Tl)e  angle  which  any  line,  such  as 
that  joining  two  stars,  makes  with  a  circle  of 
declination  or  other  fixed  line. 


I&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t» 
or.  wore.  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  cub.  ciire.  njiite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  bw. 
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(2)  Centre  of  position  :  [Centbe]. 

(3)  Circles  o/ position: 

Astrnn.  :  Six  great  circles  passing  throuph 
the  intcrs-.cUona  of  the  horizon  ami  the  meri- 
dian, iinil  any  fixed  point  in  the  lieast-us. 
They  cut  tlie  equator  into  twelve  parts,  and 
are  used  for  finding  the  phicc  of  any  star. 

(4)  Gamutrtfo/position:  Analytical  geometry. 
[Gkomctrv,  II  (1>.J 

(5)  Guns  of  position  : 

Mil.:  Heavy  fleld-pieces  which  aro  not 
designed  to  execute  quick  movements. 

(tj)  Tube  in  a  position  to:  To  have  the  time, 
opitorttiuity,  or  resources  necessary  for. 

"  Tttr  utTidiU  referred  to,  who  U  in  a  potitinn  to 
know.-— /<.il/tf  Telejrtiih,  Jau.  10,  IbM. 

position- angle,  s.    [Position,  II  (l).] 

po-^l'-tion-al,  a.  lEng.  position;  -al.]  Per- 
taining; 10  or  respecting  position, 

"Aecrlbing  uiit"  plants  poritiotial  operatlnnB." — 
Bntvne  .    \'tU</ar  Erruun,  hi.,  ii.,  clt  vli. 

po^'-i-tive, 'p0S-l-tif,ct.&s.  [Fr.posat/;froni 
Lat.  po-iiticua  =  settled,  from  positJis,  pa.  par. 
of  pono  =  toplace,  to  set;  Sp.  &  lUd.  jijsitivo.] 

A«  As  mljectiiv : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Expressed,  direct,  explicit ;  openly  and 

J)lainly  declared,  (opposed  to  implied  or  in- 
trential). 

"PotitiM  irordj,  that  lie  wouM  not  bear  arms 
againsUEdwar(l'»6on."— Bocffn     Ilrnrv  VII. 

2.  Absolute,  express;  admitting  of  no  con- 
dition, ohnice,  or  alternative  :  as,  His  orders 
are  positive. 

3.  Absolute,  real  ;  existing  in  fact  (op- 
posed to  negative):  as,  a  positive  good. 

4.  Absolutely  or  expressly  defined  (op- 
posed to  arbitrary  or  relative). 

5.  Direct,  express  (opposed  to  circum-stoTt- 
tial):  aa,  positive  evidence. 

6.  Fully  assured  ;  confident :  as,  I  am  posi- 
tive I  am  right. 

7.  Pogmatical ;  over-confident  in  opinion  or 
assertion. 

"Many  of  those  three  lorts  are  the  most  poiittve 
blockbi^uU  In  tlie  world."— Z>rf  (ton ;  ..SncU.    (Deilic.) 

8.  Downright. 

"Beganled  each  other  with  potUtvt  aversion. "— 
J/acauJau  :  Bat.  En^/..  cb.  xxiii. 

9.  Settlofl  l>y  arbitrary  appointment  (op- 
posed to  naUkral  or  inbred). 

"  In  laws,  thot  which  is  imtiiral  hindeth  unlvers.-illy ; 
that  wtilcb  Is  poiUive, uota^."—  Uooktrr .-  Ecde*.  I'vUty. 

10.  Based  on  phenomena  ;  real,  phenomenal, 
realiz.ible,  demonstrable  ;  distinctly  ascer- 
tainable or  ascertained  (ojipoaed  to  specula- 
tive).     [PoSlTIVE-PHlLOSOfHV.] 

"  The  Holy  Alliance  of  the  Pnsittvr  Sctcnces  In 
Europe."— KVi^minWrr  lirvlew,  J;ui..  lB.sa.  p.  ITJ. 

11.  Having  power  to  act  directly  ;  liaving 
direct  power  or  influence  Oippnsed  to  ■nega- 
tive): as,  &  positive  voice  in  lej^islation. 

•  12.  Certain,  unquestionable. 

"  It  is  aa  poiitive  M  the  earth  la  AXUL^—Shaketp.  : 
Mrrry  Wim  of  Wi»dfjr,  IIL  2. 

13.  Determined,  resolute. 
II.  TechniaiUy : 

1.  Gram. :  Applie<l  to  that  degree  or  state 
of  an  adjective  or  adverb,  wliich  denotes 
simple  or  absolute  quality,  without  compari- 
son or  relation  to  increase  or  diminution. 

2.  I'hotog. :  A]>plled  to  a  print  in  which  the 
liglits  and  shades  have  their  natural  relation. 

B.  As  substantive : 

•L  Ordinary  lAinguage : 

1.  That  which  is  cai>able  of  bemg  afflrmed ; 
reality. 

"Buthy  rating  poritiiHiM  by  tlielr  privative,  and 
OthrrarLi  r>t  rcnatiD.  hy  wUich  (llncourse  BU|>pll<  i  the 
want  of  the  rr|iiirtB  of  Bense.  wo  umy  cultoct  tin-  ox> 
eeliency  of  the  undcrBtAiiiliii^  thi-n,  by  the  k-lorliiiis 
ri-tiintiHlen  of  It  now.  and  Riu-Nt  At  the  Bt»U-lTni»»  of 
till-  biiilillnic  by  the  nn^iiillkvncu  of  lU  ruiiu."— 
bftuth:  afrmoiu,  vol.  I.,  at-r.  2, 

2.  That  which  settles  by  absolute  appolnt- 
nuMit. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  The  positive  degree.    [A.  II.  1.] 

2.  Photography : 

0)  A  picture  Jn  which  the  lights  and  shades 
arc  sh"wn  «s  in  imtiiro. 

(2)  A  collodinn  i>ictiirw,  in  which  thfl  Hfrhts 
arc  represented  by  the  rcdnccrl  Hilvor  forming 
the  imnge,  and  the  Hhnd<iW8  by  the  dark  back- 
ing upon  which  the  whole  ia  mounted. 

(,S)  A  transparency. 


positive  crystal,  s. 

Optics:  A  doul-ly  -  reflecting  crystal,  in 
which  the  index  of  n-fraclion  for  the  extr.i- 
ordiiiary  ray  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  ray. 

poaitive-electriclty,  s. 
Elect. :  The  name  given  to  the  kind  of  elpc- 
tricity  excited  on  glass  by  rubbing  it  with  silk. 

positive -evidence,  s. 

Iaiw  :  Proof  of  tlic  very  fact, 
positive  eyepiece,  s. 

Optics :  A  combination  of  lenses  at  the  eye 
end  of  a  telescope  or  microscope,  consisting 
of  l%vo  plano-convex  lenses  in  which  the 
convex  sides  of  the  glasses  face  each  other. 
Its  principal  use  is  in  the  micrometer,  and  it 
is  nfien  called  the  micrometer  eye- piece,  being 
used  to  measure  a  magiiilied  image. 

I>osltlve-heUotropism,  s. 

Hot.  :  Heliotropism  in  wldch  the  side  of  the 
phmt  orgau  facing  the  source  of  light  curves 
concavely.     (Thom^.) 

positive-law,  s. 

Law:  A  law  prohibiting  things  not  wrong 
in  themselves. 

positive -motion,  s.  Motion  derived 
frnm  tlie  prinn.  nmvur  by  complete  connection 
of  the  intermediate  mechanism. 

•positive-organ,  s.  An  old  name  for 
the  choir  or^tan.  Originally  a  positive  organ 
was  a  fixed  (.^rgan. 

Positive-philosophy,  s.  , 

Hist.  £  Phtlos.:  The  system  of  philosophy 
outlined  by  Auguste  Comte  (1708-1857)  in  his 
rhilosopKie  Positive,  the  sixth  and  last  volume 
of  which  was  published  in  1842.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  the  Law  of  the  Thrte  Stages 
fCoMTiSM],  and  is  based  upon  the  Positive 
Sciences,  taken  In  the  following  series  : 
Matht-maties  (Number,  Geometry,  Mechanics), 
Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and 
Sociology.  It  relinquishes  attemi'ts  to  tran- 
scend the  sphere  of  experience,  and  set-ks  to 
establish  by  observation  and  induction  I^ws 
or  constant  relations,  anil  resigns  itself  to 
ignorance  of  the  Agents.  In  the  opinion  of 
its  founder  it  is  capable  of  being  developed 
into  a  religion  [Positivism],  and  a  polity. 

"  Xo  one  hefiire  Comte  hatl  a  glimpse  of  the  Paititipa 
Phi}os«phy."—U.  n.  Lewet ,  Ilitl.  i'/tilo3.  (eU.  ISStJ),  11.  697. 

positive -pole,  5.    [Anode.] 
positive-process,  s. 

Phatoij.  :  The  process  for  producing  posi- 
tives (q.v,).  It  is  essentially  the  same  its 
the  method  of  making  coUodiou  negatives, 
except  that  the  exposure  is  much  shorter, 
and  certain  moditlcalions  are  introduced  into 
the  silver  bath  and  developer,  with  a  view  to 
lightening  the  colour  of  the  deposited  silver. 
[Collodion- PROCESS.  1 

positive -quantity,  s, 

Alg.  :  A  quantity  .itlected  with  the  sign  -f . 
The  sen.se  in  which  a  positive  quantity  is  to 
be  taken  is  purely  conventional, 

positive -radical,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  which  may  be  applied  to 
any  group  of  two  or  more  atoms,  winch  takes 
the  place  and  performs  the  functions  of  a 
positive  element  in  a  chenucal  compound. 

positive -sign,  ». 

Alg. :  The  sign  +  (read  plus),  which  denotes 
that  the  quantity  to  whicii  it  is  prellxed  is  a 
positive  one. 

Positive  Society,  a. 

Hist.:  A  society  founded  in  Paris  In  IM^ 
by  Cointc,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  exert  as 
powerful  an  inlluonce  over  the  revolution  as 
the  Jacobin  Club  had  exerted  Jn  1789.  In 
tliis  ho  was  disappointed,  but  the  dlsci]di'8 
who  gathered  round  him  were  the  germ  of  the 
Posittvibt  Church. 

positive-terms,  5.  pi 

Lniiir  :  Terms  which  dr^noto  a  cert-nin  view 
of  .'in  obj.-ct,  as  being  actually  tiken  of  it. 

pfij'-I-tJtve-l^,  adv.     [Kng.  positive  :  ■?]/.] 

1.  Inaportitive  manner;  expressly, directly, 
cxjilicitly. 

2.  Perem]itoriIy ;  In  a  manner  not  admitting 
of  choieo  or  discretion. 

"  Fny,  brutbur,  whittunhkpnr  mnii  la  h* 
Whom  ^(iii  poiiliiflv  (loom  Vii  iltilhT" 

7'uJU  ■  Atiranturti  i\f  /'iiN-  /totirt,  T. 


3.  .absolutely  ;  by  its*df;  indei>eiident  of 
auy  tiling  else  ;  notcumparaiivt'ly  or  rekttively. 

4.  Not  negatively;  In  its  own  nature; 
really,  inherently. 

5.  >Vith  full  confidence  or  assurance;  con- 
fldenflv  I  as,  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to 
the  fuut. 

6.  Certainly,  indubitably. 

"  Give  mo  »ome  bn-itUi,  aoiitc  little  paose,  dau- lord. 
Before  I  positively  Bt>eak  In  tItiK." 

Shtk»*p. :  ntehard  tit.,  iv- 1 

7.  Dogmatically  ;  with  excess  of  conddcnot 
or  assurance. 

8.  Actually,  really  ;  In  reality,  beyond 
question. 

*'  He  WM  porUiveli/  farther  from  )>eUig  s  aoldler  thfta 
on  the  dny  uu  which  he  niiitlt^l  hia  hovel  for  the 
oiiDji."— Jtfacaufay  *  Uitf.  Lng..  th.  xvL 

9.  With  only  positive  electricity :  as,  poti- 

lively  electrilicd, 

*p6§' i-tive-neS3,  s.    [Eng.  positive;  -ness.\ 

1.  Actnalness;   reality  of  existence;  not 

mere  negation. 

2.  Full  confidence  or  assurance. 

"A  potitirenfu  In  relating  matten  of  fact."— 
Government  (ff  Vie  Tvngae. 

Poj'-i-tiv  ism,  5.     [Ft.  positivisms;  positiv9 
(fern,  of  posit i/)  =  scientilic.) 

Compar.  Religions:  Thereligion  ofHumanity, 
developeti  from  the  Positive  Philosophy,  aud 
claiming  to  be  a  synthesis  of  all  hunmn  con- 
ceptions of  the  external  order  of  the  universe. 
Its  proftssrd  aim,  both  in  jmblic  and  private 
life,  is  to  secure  the  victory  of  social  feeling 
over  self-love,  of  Altruism  over  Egoism. 
Accoiiiing  to  John  Morley  (Encyc.  Brit.  (eil. 
Ot h),  vi.  23"),  it  is  really  ' '  ut ilitarianism, 
ciowneii  by  a  fantastic  decoitition,"  and  the 
"  worship  and  system  of  Catholicism  are 
transterred  to  a  system  in  which  the  con- 
ception of  God  is  supersciled  by  the  abstract 
idea  of  Humanity,  conceived  as  a  kind  of 
Personality." 

"Th'Ti-  is  little  In  the  concepFions  of  the  m"at 
eiilii-'litriied  CbrintiAH  »hit:li  in  ut»t  ideiitlcil  with 
I'l-Mtiiityn  :  or,  cimv<T»L'l >-,  there  ii  llttK-  in  /'jjiifi>*«tii 
whii-h  Ciiriatiaiia  ilo  nut  or  caniiut  cunliaDr  nece|it  Id 
nil  tlirkt  relHtt»  to  thi«  life.  The  waIh  iliotincUoii  ItM 
in  thU.  that  Pofiliviim  I>*vp9  U-s^  iitfluenc«  to  the 
avowedly  neltish  uiwtlve*."— tf.  ii.  Leutet  iiut.  PhUot. 
led.  186J).  iL  739. 

P6§'-i-tiv-i8t,  5.  &  a.     [Eng.  posititic)  ;  -wf.) 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  suppoiter  or  adherent  of 

Positivism  (q.v,). 

"That  patriinage  omanntra  from  complete  Po$ilim- 
istt."—Ji.  Loiiffit-ee  :  The  Eight  Vircuinrt,  \t.  IS. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  supporting, 
Po.sitivism. 

"The  English  tninsVktti>ii  of  the  PotifMtt  eat*- 
chl^ui." — iL  Cvitgrece:  Tlu:  Eiyht  Vircul<ir$,  p.  M. 

poj-i-tiv'-l-tj^,  s.    [Eng.  positiv(f);  My.} 
*1.  Percmptoriness,  determination. 

"Conrapn  ftud  pofitifi'jf  are  lu-ver  moi-e  Deocwarr 
thau  on  nucb  au  occasiuu."— H'ufta .'  Oh  the  ifin^ 
pt.  I.,  ch.  Iz. 

t2.  Tlie  state  of  being  positive;  reality. 

"rtltTiTinB  from  Schor^nlmiipr,  ho  a'lmlt*  the  poit 
tii'ici/  (i(  i>kiu-ure."— A>ic;«.'.  iirif.  (ed.  vtliK  xviiL  ftOO. 

•  po^'-i-tiv-ize,   v.t.     [Eng.  positiv(e);  -iak] 
T<t  enibndy  in  jxisitive  Institutiniis. 

"Tlio  |>recpiitji  of  nnturnl  Inw  may.  or  majr  not,  be 
fioti'lrii'd  '—.\lii'-krtui«  :  :iti-<iici  in  iiutrutn  Law,  v.iU 

'po^'-i-ture,  s.    (Postubk.] 

pos'  net,   'pos-nett,  'post-net,  *po»- 

nytt,  s.  |\\el.  jiosnfd~a  rmin>i  bi>dy,  a 
J... I  ringer,  from  p-s  =  a  heap.]  A  little  liasln, 
a  liowl,  a  skillet,  a  porringer. 

p6'  §6,  ,1.     [Sp.  =  dregs  (?).]     A  kind  nf  beer 

made  of  the  fermented  needs  of  Zea  Mays. 

pd  s6-l6^-Io,  pd-s6-l6^'-io-9l.  a,    (En^ 
j>-k--olo'ii]/);    -ie,  'ical.]     Of  or  pertaining  to 

posolog>'. 

pd-86r-i  ^,    ».      [Or.  TTotrnf  (pnsoa)=how 

much  ;  sull.  •i'logy;  Fr.  p<isi}logie.] 

Meit,  :  The  branch  of  niediral  science  which 
deterniines  the  jToiKtilinnate  amount  of  the 
several  inedicincH  which  should  bo  admitds- 
terol,  coUHidering  the  age,  sex,  aud  constitu- 
tion of  (lie  imticnU 

po  i^-<)ttlor'-l-^(qnask).«.  (FnMnavnwim- 

jKii  "lueri,  the  native  mime  In  French  Uuiana.] 
ii"t. :  Agiuius  of  Cinchonaceii*.  family  Gar* 
di-nidii'.  PiKi'Mfueria  longi/nnti  has  a  llower  a 
foot  long,  and  an  eatablo  yellow  berry  Llie  slsa 
of  a  hen  s  egg. 


t>6U,  b6^ ;  p^t,  }6^^i :  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9hln,  bongh ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  09 ; 
-elan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun  ;  -(ion,  -^ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloua  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -Ug, 
shiifl.    -bio,  -die,  ^c.  -~  b^l,  d^L 
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pospolite— possibility 


"  p0S'-p6-lite»  s.  [Pol.  pospolite  ruszfiue  =  a 
general  summons  to  march  lu  arms  against  an 
enemy.anarriereban,  from  pos;yoaii/=  general, 
and  Tuszetiie  ^  a.  stin-'uig,  a  commotion.]  A 
kind  of  militia  in  Poland,  which  in  time  of 
invasion  was  called  to  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  country. 

"pSss.  *  posse,  v.t.  [Fr.  p(nisser:=  to  push, 
to  thrust.]     To  push,  to  dash. 

"  And  tlif  rein  .  .  .  thay  poMfd«  fair  up  an  downe," 
—MS  Li>ic-!'i.  A.  I.  17.  to.  253. 

i^Sfi'-se,  s.    [Lat.  lit.  =  to  be  able.l 

1.  The  same  as  Fosse  comitatus  (q.T.). 

2.  A  crowd  ;  a  number  of  people. 

"  Every  individual  member  of  the  pone  is  known  to 
•very  house  at  which  the  serenade  is  attempted  "— 
liaily  Telegraph,  Dec  23.  1885. 

%  In  posse  :  Said  of  a  tiling  which  may  pos- 
Bibly  be  ;  as  opposed  to  in.  esse,  said  when  a 
thing  actually  is. 

posse  comitatus,  s.  [Lit.  =  the  power 
of  the  county.] 

Law:  A  force  or  body  which  the  sheriff  of 
a  county  is  empowered  to  raise  in  case  of 
riot,  invasion,  possession  kept  on  forcible 
entry,  rescue,  or  other  attempt  to  oppose  or 
obstruct  the  execution  of  justice.  It  consists 
of  all  knights  and  other  men  above  the  age  of 
fifteen,  able  to  travel  within  the  county. 

"posse*  v.t.    [Pos3.] 

•  pos-sede,  v.t.    [Lat.  possUleo.]    To  possess. 

pof-sess',  *pos-sesse,  v.t.  &  i.  [T^t,  pos- 
sessns,  pa.  par.  of  possideo  =  to  possess  ;  Fr.  pos- 
teder;  Its.},  possedere;  Sp. poseer;  Port. possuir.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  occupy  in  person  ;  to  have  or  hold 
actually  in  person  ;  to  bold  as  occupant. 


2.  To  have  as  property;  to  own;  to  be 
owner  of;  to  be  master  of. 

" I  tua  joura.  and  atl  that  Ipou^u" 

Siakei/'. :  Love't  Laoour't  iMtt.v.  SL 

*  3,  To  make  one's  self  possessor  or  master 
9t;  to  seize,  to  gain,  to  win. 

"The  English  marched  ^^wa^d9  the  river  F-ske, 
tntending    to   poueii   a   hill    called    Under-Eske."— 

4.  To  put  in  ]>ossession  of  anything;  to  make 
possessor,  mast-er,  or  owner ;  t<J  give  possession 
to.    (FoUuwed  by  of  before  the  thing  given.) 

"I  will  posffss  you  o/that  ship  and  treasure." 
S/iakesp.  :  Anlony  i  Cleopatra.  iiL  1. 

^Now  only  used  reflexively. 
"  W,e  potieasfd  ourselves  of  the  kingdom  ot  Naples." 
^■Addison. 

*  5,  To  make  acquainted ;  to  inform,  to 
tell.    (Generally  followed  by  of.) 

"  The  kin^  is  certainly  poueued 
Of  all  oar  purposes.' 

.StiaJcfsp. :  I  ffenrtf  IV..  iv.  L 

6.  To  acquire  or  have  full  power  or  mastery 
over,  as  an  evil  spirit,  passion,  or  influence. 

*■  If  Leeion  himself  pouased  blm."— 5ft<ii«p..- 
Tvelfth  .Vight.  iiL  4. 

7.  To  pervade  ;  to  affect  strongly  ;  to  have 
A  strong  influence  on  or  over ;  to  overpower. 

"Weakness 7>')M''<JffA  me." 

Shakeap.:  KingJokrttV.Z. 

•8.  To  fill,  to  furnish. 

*  9.  To  gain,  to  win,  to  accomplish.  (Spen- 
ger:  F.  (?.,  III.  iii.  51.) 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  have  the  power  or  mas- 
tery ;  to  be  master.  (Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  5.) 

p6^-sessed',    *  poj  §est',  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[P0SSF,S.S.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
C  .i4s  adjectiiie: 

1.  Held  as  by  an  owner  ;  owned. 

2.  Holding  as  owner  ;  owning  :  as,  He  died 
possessed  of  great  wealth. 

3.  Informed,  acquainted. 

4.  Seized,  held,  or  ruled  by  an  evil  spirit, 
passion,  or  influence;  under  the  power  of 
some  evil  influence  ;  mad. 

"  He  is.  Bore,  potsessed,  madam."— SAat«p.  .■  Twelfth 
Kight.  iii,  4. 

p6s-:^es'-ser,  s.     [Possessor.] 

p6s-sess-ion(ssas  sh),  *  pos-ses-si-oun, 
*  pos-ses-sy-on,  s.  [Fr.  poiS'-.^^^ion.  from 
Lat.  possessim^em,  accus.  of  possessio  —  &  hold- 
ing, a  possessing,  from  pos^essus,  pa.  par.  of 
possideo  —  to  possess(q.v.) ;  8p.  posesion ;  Ital. 
possession*.  J 


I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  possessing  or  holding 
as  owner  or  occupant ;  the  state  of  owning  or 
being  master  of  anything  ;  the  state  of  beiny; 
seized  of  anything  ;  occupancy ;  ownership, 
rightful  or  wrongful.    [Ij] 

"In  this  case  bare  postfisUm  had.  b^  effluxion  of 
time,  matured  into  a  right  of  property."  —Blackttone  : 
Comment,,  bk.  il.,  ch.  lo. 

2.  That  which  is  possessed ;  property,  land, 
estate,  or  goods  owned. 

"  My  tola  poueition  is  thy  love." 

Cowper  .  J-y  of  the  Crou. 

3.  A  district,  or  extent  over  which  a  person 
or  thing  has  power  or  authority. 

"Lest  totAl  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possesn^jtu"  Milton:  P.  L..  Iv.  666. 

•  4.  The  state  of  being  possessed  or  under 
the  power  of  evil  spirits,  passions,  or  influences ; 
madness,  lunacy. 

■■  How  long  hath  this  posietHon  held  the  man  T  " 

snaketp. :  Comedy  of  trrort.  v. 

•  5.  Anidea,aprepossession,apresentiment. 

"I  have  a  possetsion  that  with  this  fire  hundred  I 
flhall  win  five  thousand."— Ci66er  :  Prov.  Euabatid.  i. 

JI.  Technically : 

\.  Civil  Law:  The  holding  or  having  as 
owner  or  occupier,  whether  rightfully  or 
wrongfully  ;  actual  seizing  or  occupancy. 

"  The  lowest  kind  of  title  consists  in  the  mere  naked 
pouftsiotu  or  actual  occupation  of  the  estate,  without 
any  apparent  right  to  hold  and  continue  such  posiet- 
tion."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  iL,  ch,  lu. 

2.  Intemat.  Ixiw :  A  country  or  territory 
held  by  mere  right  of  conquest.    (Bouvier.) 

3.  Script. :  The  taking  possession  of  the 
body  or  spirit  by  demons  or  devils.  They  pro- 
duced bodily  disease  or  defect  as  dumbness 
(Matt.  ix.  32-34),  blindness  and  dumbness  (xii. 
22-30),  epilepsy  with  dumbness  (Mark  ix.  17- 
27) ;  and  a  woman  who  had  had  a  spirit  of 
intirmity  eighteen  years  is  described  as  bound 
that  length  of  time  by  Satan  (Luke  xiii.  16.) 
Mentally,  the  possession  by  an  unclean  spirit 
produced  symptoms  almost  undistinguishable 
from  those  of  madness  (Mark  v.  2-20).  Jesus, 
when  on  earth,  cast  out  demous  (Matt.  iv. 
24,  &c.). 

%  1.  Possession  is  nine-tenths  of  tTie  law: 
Law:  A  dictum  used  as  a  strong  method  of 
asserting  that  whosoever  attempts  to  oust  a 
possessor  from  property  will  not  succeed  by 
showing  flaws  in  the  occupnnt's  title,  but  must 
fully  establish  his  own.    (IVharton.) 

2.  To  give  possession:  To  put  another  in 
possession  of  anything  ;  to  put  in  the  power 
or  ownership  of  another. 

3.  To  take  pos^^ession  :  To  enter  on  or  bring 
.  within  one's  power  or  occupancy  ;  to  seize. 

"At  length,  having  killed  the  defendant,  actually 
took  possession."— QoldSTtilh :  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

4.  To  put  in  possession : 

(1)  To  give  possession  to. 

(2)  To  place  a  person  in  charge  of  property 
recovered  on  ejectment  or  distraint. 

5.  Writ  of  possession  : 

Law  :  A  precept  directing  a  sheriff  to  put  a 
person  in  peaceful  possession  of  property  re- 
covered in  ejectment  or  writ  of  entry. 

possession-theory,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  theory  prevailing  among 
races  and  individuals  of  low  culture  that 
disease,  whether  boilily  or  mental,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  malevolent  spirit.  [Obses- 
sion, Oracle.] 

"That  the  intruding  or  invading  spirit  may  be 
either  a  human  eoid.  or  may  belong  to  some  other 
class  In  the  spiritual  hierarchy,  countenances  the 
oniiiion  that  the  possession-theory  is  .  .  .  modelled  on 
the  ordinary  theory  o£  the  kouI  acting  on  tlie  liutly. 
In  illustrating  the  doctrine  from  tyiiical  examples 
from  the  enormous  mass  of  av&ihvble  details,  it  will 
be  hardly  possible  to  discriminate  among  the  oper- 
atlng  spirits,  between  those  which  are  souls  and  those 
which  are  demons,  nor  to  draw  an  exact  line  between 
ob?ession  hy  a  demon  outside,  and  possession  by  a 
demon  inside."— 7'j//or;  Prim    Cult.  (ed.  1873).  li.  125, 

*  pos-^ess'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  v.t.  [Possession, 
s.]  '  To  invest  with  property. 

"Sundry  more  gentlemen  this  little  hundred  pos- 
aes^eth  and  possefsion'th."—CarcvD:  Survey  of  Com- 
wall. 

*  pos-sess'-ion-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  pos- 
session; -at.]    Possessive. 

*  p6s-sess'-i6n-ar-3^  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
postc^ion;  -ary.]  Relating  to  or  implying 
possession. 

*  pos-^ess'-ion-cr  (ss  as  sh),  ».  [Eng.  pos- 
session ;  -«*.] 


1.  Ord.  Lan<].  :  A  possessor  ;  one  who  owiu 
or  possesses  anything. 

•■  Au  vntjuiet  pruflte  to  the  poasettionerM  ot  ricbes." 
~Ball:  Edward  IV.  (an.  13). 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  a  member 
of  a  religious  community  which  was  endowed 

with  lands. 

t  po^-ses-siv'-al,  a,  [Emg.  possessiv(e) ;  -aZ.J 
Pertaining  to  a  possessive,  {Ettrle:  PMloL, 
\  572.) 

po^-^es'-sive,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  possessiviu,  from 
posi^^ssus,  pa.  par.  of  possideo  =  to  possess 
(q.v.);  Fr.  possess^/;  Up.  poses  ivo  ;  ItaL  »  Poi-t* 
possessivo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  having,  or  in- 
dicating possession. 

"Tbey  waddle  round  In  a  etraddting,  pouestivt 
fashion."— Z).n7 J/  Tetegraph.  Not.  11,  ISttS. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  Possessive-case  (q.v.), 

2.  The  same  as  Possessive-pbonoun  (q.T.). 
possessive-case,  s. 

Gram.  :  That  case  of  nouns  and  pronounB 
which  indicates — 

(1)  Ownership,  or  possession  :  as,  John's  book. 

(2)  Relation  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  as, 
Plato's  supporters.  Also  called  the  Genitive- 
case.     [Genitive.] 

^  The  possessive  case  is  expressed  In 
English  by  the  apostrophe  (')  and  s:  as, 
John,  Johu'j. 

possessive-pronoun,  «. 

Gram. :  A  pronoun  denoting  possession  or 
ownership. 

po^-^es'-sive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  possessive;  -iy.] 
In  a  manner  denoting  possession. 

p6s-ses'-s6r,  •  pos -ses- sour,  ».     [IaL 

possessor,  from  possessus,  pa.  par.  of  possideo  = 
to  possess  ;  Fr.  possesseur ;  Hp.  liosesor ;  Port 
possessor ;  Ital.  possessore!  One  who  possesses 
or  owns ;  one  who  holds  or  enjoys  any  goods 
or  property  ;  an  owner,  an  occupant;  a  pro- 
prietor of  goods,  real  or  persunal. 

•'  As  if  he  had  been  j>otses$or  of  the  whole  world."— 
Sharp:  Sermont,  vol.  v..  ser.  4. 

p6s-ses'-s6r-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  poss«wori«s.  from 
possessor  =  a  p'  .ssessor  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  posstssoire.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Relating  to,  or  denoting  possession. 

2.  Having  possession  ;  possessing. 

"ThlB  lie  detains  from  the  ivy  much  anilnat  hl» 
will :  lor  he  shuuld  be  the  true  posteatory  lord  thereof. 
— Howell, 

n.  Law:  Arisingfrom possession:  as,ayo»- 
sessory  interest. 

B.  As  substaiititv : 

Lnw:  A  suit  entered  in  the  Admiralty  Court 
by  the  owners  for  the  seizing  of  their  ship. 

possessory-action,  s. 

Law:  An  action  brought  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  land,  the  right  of  possession  only,  and 
not  the  right  of  properly  being  contested. 

possessory-judgment, ». 

Scots  Law  :  A  judgment  which  entitlei  a 
person  who  has  been  in  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion for  seven  years  to  continue  his  possession 
until  the  question  of  right  shall  be  decided. 

p6s'-set,  *  pos-syt,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  posel  =  cur- 
dled milk,  posset ;  Ir.  pusoid  =  a  posset.]  A 
drink  composed  of  hot  milk  cnrdled  by  some 
infusion,  as  wine  or  other  liquur. 

*■  Thou  slialt  eat  a  poaaet  tonight  at  my  houKu"— 
Shaketp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  S. 

•  pos'-set,  v.t.  [Posset,  s.\  To  curdle,  to 
coagulate.    {Shokesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  5.) 

•  poS-si-bU'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  possihUitas^ 
genit.  pos^iftihfnfts  =  possibility  (q.v.).]  To 
make  or  render  possible. 

p6s-si-hil'-i-ty,  *  pos-sl-bil-l-tee,  s.  [Fn. 
possibilite,  from  Lat.  possibilitatem.  accus.  of 
possibilitas,  from  pos"^jiits=  possible  (q.v.); 
8p.  posibilidad  ;  Ua\.  possibilitd.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  possible; 
the  power  of  happening,  bein.;,  or  existing  in 
some  way  or  other.  It  generally  implies  im- 
probability or  great  uncrtainty. 

•■  Any  degree  of  possibilify  what«yer,  of  rellgloa 
being  true."— Paley:  StT~)7ion  I. 


fate,  at,  fere,  amidst,  -what,  f^U,  father ;  -are,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  Eire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
Syrian.   »,  08  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


possible— post 
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2.  That  which  is  possible  ;  a  thing  which 
may  possibly  liappen,  be,  or  exist. 

"  pottibilitiet  are  aa  toflutte  u  God's  power.**— Sim<A  .■ 
Sernvmt,  voL  t„  •er,  8. 

IL  law:  A  chance  or  expectation  ;  an  un- 
derlain thing  wliich  may  or  may  not  happen. 
It  is  near  or  ordinarj',  as  ^^here  an  estat*  is 
limited  U>  one  after  tJie  ile;iili  of  another  ;  or 
reraot«  or  extraordinary,  as  wln^re  it  is  limited 
to  a  man  provided  he  shall  be  married  to  a 
certain  woman,  and  then  that  she  shall  die, 
and  he  be  married  to  another.    (IVharton.) 

pos'-si-We,  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  ■possihilis^  from 
pasj«?n.  =  to  be  able,  from  po?ia-=:  able,  and 
sum  =  to  be;  H^.jiosihle;  \X».\.  possibiU.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  happen,  be,  or  exist ; 
that  may  be  done  ;  not  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things  ;  liable  to  hapi)en  or  come  to  pass. 

•"TU  pottible  to  infinite  power  to  endue  a  creature 
with  Mie  power  of  begiuuing  motion."— C(ar*;« ;  On  the 
AUribtUet,  prup.  10. 

^  Posnble  signifies  properly  able  to  be  done, 
vractimhh  si^'uifies  able  to  put  in  practice; 
nence  tlie  difference  between  ■possible  and  prac- 
tU-abU  is  the  same  as  Ijetweeu  doing  a  thing 
St  all,  or  doing  it  as  a  rule. 

2.  Capable  of  being,  existing,  or  coming  to 
pass,  but  highly  improbable. 

^  1/ possible:  If  it  can  possibly  be  done. 

"  And  expiate,  */  pottibte.  ray  crime." 

Milton  :  Sanuon  Agonista.  49L 

pOS'-si-bly.  odv,     [Eng.  possihile);  'hj.\ 

1.  In  a  possible  manner;  by  any  possible 
means ;  by  any  power  or  means,  moral  or 
physical,  really  existing  ;  by  any  possibility. 

"  When  poMii/y  I  can.  I  will  return." 

Shaketp. :  Two  UentleJtien  <if  Verona,  U.  2. 

2.  Perchance,  perhaps. 

pos'-aum.  3.  [See  def.]  A  coUonuial  abbre- 
viation of  opossum  (q.v.).    {Amer.) 

51  To  act  possum,  To  play  possutit:  To  feign, 
to  dissemble.  In  allusion  to  the  habit  of  tJie 
opossum  throwing  itself  on  its  back  and 
shamming  death  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

"  U'»aImo«t  ttmofor  BAbe  to  quit  plaifijig  pouum." 
—ScribneTM  Magazin*.  Jan..  1886,  p.  *M. 

post-,  pre/.  [Lat-l  A  Latin  preposition  signi- 
fying after,  behind,  since,  &c.,  in  which  senses 
It  is  laff^'ely  used  in  composition. 

post-abdomen,  s. 

Comp.  Anat.  :  That  portion  of  a  crustacean 
whirh  lies  behind  the  segments  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  abdomen  in  insects. 

*  post-act,  3.  An  act  done  after  or  sub- 
fieqiiently  ;  an  after-act, 

post-anal,  a. 

Zool. :  Situated  behind  the  anus. 
post- communion,  s. 

1.  Anglimn:  Tlmt  part  of  the  communion 
service  whicli  follows  after  the  people  have 
communicated. 

2.  liftman :  That  part  of  the  mass  which 
follows  the  conununion  of  the  celebrant. 

*  post-dissclzin.  s. 

Law:  A  subsequent  disseizin;  also  a  writ 
that  lay  for  him  who,  having  recovered  lands 
or  tenements  by  force  of  novel  disseizin,  was 
again  lii.sseized  by  the  fonner  disseizor. 

*  post-disselzor,  s. 

Laiv :  One  who  dissrizea  another  of  lands 
whieli  he  had  before  recovered  of  the  same 
person. 

post-entry  (1),«. 

1.  lif'ok-keeping :  An  additional  or  subsc- 
qut-iit  entry. 

2.  r-imwi, :  An  additinnal  entr>*  of  goods 
made  by  a  merchant  at  a  custom-house,  when 
the  lir.st  entry  is  found  to  be  too  small. 

pOSt-CXillc,".  Pertaining  to,  occurring  in, 
or  innneete.I  with  the  jierind  in  Jewish  history 
subsequent  to  the  Ijiibylonian  captivity. 

"It  cimld  Ijc  further  shown  ttiRt  a  nil  ml  mr  of  Hchrew 
fx'iti'xUir  iiniiiiia  ,  .  .  are  of  ll:i)>yl<'tilan  origin.  "— 
AOicmeum,  Msy  1%  1B83,  p.  ttOX 

■  post-OXlSt,  vA.  To  exist  after ;  to  live 
flubsniuently.  {Vudworth :  liitf II., System, p. ii7,) 

'  post-G3cl8tenoe,  <■     Future  or  8ul>se- 

qnrnt  existence. 

"  Tlmt  inn-  npinlon  of  tlir  eouri  Imniortallty,  namely, 
it*  jiz/jitexnl'  if-e    ~Cii<hi-jrlh :  hitall.  Si/Mtnn,  p.  S&. 

'  post-oxistent,  a.  Kxtsllng  or  being 
after  or  sub,ser|iietitly. 

"  Pr«'  nuit  iMit-*jrtH*nt  atotm."— C^ttwortA  ;  tntcU, 
Byitem,  \<.  3^1. 


post-fact,  s.  it  a,  (Lat,  postfa-tum  = 
done  atterwards.) 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  fact  which  occurs  after  or 
subsequently  to  another. 

B,  -4s  tttlj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  fact 
subsequent  to  another. 

pOSt-faCtO,  phr.      [Ex  POST  FACTO.] 

•  post-ferment,  s.  [Formed  on  analogy 
of  pre/torment.]  I  he  opposite  of  preferment  ; 
a  step  downwards  in  i^ank. 

"This  hlB  translation  v/a»  n  pott-/ermfnt."—Fuiler: 
Worthies,  I  329, 

•  post-fine,  s.  A  fine  due  to  the  king  by 
prerogative  ;  called  also  king's  silver.  [Fink, 
8.,  II.  2.] 

"Then  followed  the  licentia  ronoyrdandi.  or  Itave 
to  acree  the  suit.  Thin  leave  was  iv.idily  ^;mnt*^d,  but 
for  It  there  was  also  another  line  due  to  the  king, 
called  the  king's  silver,  or  sometimes  the  pott-fins," — 
Blackstona  :  Comment.,  bk.  U.,  ch.  IB. 

post-fix,  5. 

Gram. :  A  word,  syllable,  or lett»^r appended 
to  the  end  of  another  word  ;  a  suflix,  an  afiix. 

post-fix,  v.t.  To  add  a  word,  syllable,  or 
letter  at  the  end  of  another  word,  &c. 

*  post- gcniture,  s.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  a  child  born  after  another  in  the 
sauie  family. 

post-glacial,  a. 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  oldest  division 
but  one  of  the  Post-iertiary  period. 

post-mortem,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  After  death,  as  a  post-mortem 
examination,  i.e.,  one  made  after  the  death  of 
a  pel-son,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  <if 
death  either  in  the  interests  of  science,  or  for 
the  ends  of  justice. 

B,  .<4s  subst. :  A  post-mortem  examination. 

*  post-natal,  a.    Subsequent  to  birth. 

"  Those  whoae  idiocy  depends  on  post-natai  diM- 
eaaes.  ■— A'diiAfp;  Experimental  Diaeata,  lect.  vL 

post-nate,  a.    Subsequent 

"But  a  BPCund  or  pott-naU  thing." — Cudworth: 
Intetl.  SgateiTi.  p.  566. 

post-natus,  a.  &8. 

A.  As  adj. :  Born  after  or  subsequently, 
B>  As  substantive : 

1.  Eng.  Law  :  The  second  son. 

2.  Scots  Law:  One  bom  in  Scotland  after 
the  accession  of  James  I.  (of  England),  who 
was  held  not  to  be  an  alien  in  England. 

post-note  (1),  s.  A  note  issued  by  a  bank, 
payable  at  some  future  time,  not  on  demand. 

post-nuptial,  a.  Being  made  or  hap- 
pc n i ng  after  maniage ;  as,  a  post-nupt ial 
settlement. 

post-obit,  s.  &  0.  [Lat  post  =  after, 
and  obitus  =  death.] 

A*  As  subsfantive : 

1.  A  bond  given  as  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  to  a  lender  on  the 
death  of  some  specilied  person,  from  whom 
the  borrower  lias  expectations.  Such  loans  in 
alnu>8t  every  ea.se  carry  higli,  if  imt  usuiious, 
rates  of  interest,  and  generally  the  borrower 
binds  himself  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum  than 
lie  receives,  in  consideration  of  the  risk  which 
the  lemler  runs  in  the  case  of  the  borrower 
dying  before  the  person  from  whom  lie  haa 
exjiectations. 

2.  A  post-mortem  examination. 

B.  As  adj. :  After  death;  posthumous:  as, 
a  poat-obU  bond. 

post-oesophageal,  a. 
Anat. :  Situated  behind  the  gullet  or  a-so- 
phagus. 

post- oral,  a. 

Anut. :  Situated  behind  the  mouth. 

post  pliocene,  a. 

G'-iil. :  In  the  etymological  sense,  more 
mo.lern  tlmn  the  Pliocene,  i>.,  embracing  all 
the  deposits  from  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  till 
now  ;  but  l.yi-11,  who  iutnMlueed  the  term, 
restricts  it  to  the  older  of  these,  a^'plyiiig  the 
t*M-m  Hecent  to  the  others.  In  Ins  I'ostplio- 
cene  strata,  nil  the  shells  are  of  recent  species, 
but  a  portion,  and  that  often  a  conslderablo 
one,  of  the  mainmnls  are  extinct.  In  the 
lUtcetit  strata,  a»?ain.  lK>th  the  iihells  and  tlie 
nmiiiinals  Iwlong  to  n-ceiit  species.  {Lyell: 
Anti'iuity  of  Man  (186:i),  pp.  6,  0.) 


•  post  position,  s. 

I.  Ord.   Jjnig. :    The  act  of  placing  after; 
the  state  of  being  placed  after  or  behmd. 


'  Nor  !■  Hi«  pofC-potition  of  the  nuiulnatlve  com  to 
Tuut    the 
Dani^l't  Wtikt,  p.  34. 


the    rerh   tugtii 


ON   of    the    ton£U9-"~'Med9: 


2.  Gram.:  A  word  or  particle  placed  after, 

or  at  the  end  of,  a  word. 

post-positional,  a.    Of  the  nattire  of, 

or  pertaining  to,  a  post-position. 

*  post-positive,  a.     Placed  after  some 

thing  else,  as  a  wurd. 

post -prandial,  a.      Happening    aft« 

dinner  ;  alter-dmtuM-. 

"The  lntr<Klurtl<jn  \*^  some  unhAppy  post-prandiak 
orator  uf  |)olitii.-jil  all lu tons. "—iJaiJv  Teugraph,  Nov 
12,  I8di. 

"  post-remoto,  a.  More  remote  in  sab 
sequent  time  or  ord^r. 

post- tabula,  s. 

Arch. :  A  reredos  (q.v.). 
post-terminal,  fhr. 
Iaiw  (0/ sittings) :  After  the  t^rm. 
post-tertiary,  a. 

Ctol. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  geological 
period  extending  from  the  close  of  the  Ter- 
tiary till  now.  Lyell  divides  it  into  the  Pleis- 
toeeneand  the  Recent  sUil-peiiods ;  Ethcridge 
into  the  Glacial  or  Pleistocene,  the  Post- 
Glacial,  the  Prc-Historic,  and  the  Historical 
sub-periods.     Called  also  Quaternary. 

p6st(l),  "poste,  *poast«,  s.  [AS.  po,^(, from 
Lat.  pQStis  =  a  post,  a  door-post,  prop,  —  some- 
thing tirmly  fixed  ;  cf.  Lat.  postus  =  positus,  pa. 
par.  of  pono  =  to  place,  to  set.]    [Position.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber,  metal,  or  other  solid 
substance  set  upright  in  the  ground,  and 
intended  as  a  support  for  something  else  :  as, 

(1)  Carp.:   An  upright  timber  in  a  frame: 
as,  king-post,  door-;>o.f(,  &c. 
(■J)  Build.:  A  pillaror colunminastmctura. 

(3)  A  vertical  pillar  forming  a  part  of  ft 
fence,  or  for  holding  aloft  telegiaph-wirefc 

(4)  Furniture : 

(a)  One  of  the  uprights  of  a  bedstead. 
(ft)  One  of  the  standards  of  a  chair-biick. 

(5)  Mining:  One  of  the  pillars  of  coal  Ot 
ore  wliich  support  the  ceiling  of  a  mine. 

(6)  PaiiCT-making :  A  pile  of  one  hundrei 
and  forty-four  alieets  of  hand-made  paper, 
fresh  from  the  mould,  and  made  up  witn  a 
web  of  felt  between  each  shee^l,  ready  for  the 
lirst  pressure  in  a  serew-press.  This  As  a  felt- 
post.  When  the  felts  are  removed,  the  pU« 
IS  called  a  white  post. 

*  2.  A  pole,  a  staff. 

*'  A  pott  lu  hand  he  bare  of  mighty  prn*." 

Phner  :  Virgil  ;  .Knt  'dot  ilL 

3.  Tlie  st-irting  place  for  a  race ;  also  tht 
winning-post. 

".Some  gwod  hoFBC*  niuatered  »t  the  potW—Dai^f 
Telegrayh.  Dec.  19.  1885. 

•4.  A  pillar,  a  support. 

" Until  bis  order  be  wna  a  noble  pott* 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  tlL 

•6.  The  door-post  of  a  victualler's  shop, 
on  which  he  chalked  up  the  debts  of  his  coa- 
tomers  :  hence,  a  score,  a  debt. 

"  Wb«n  Ooi)  sends  coyne 
I  will  dlncharge  yo\n  poati." 

It'iu-lundt:  Knafe (^ Club*. 

IT  !■  Knight  of  the  Fast:  [Knioot  of  thi 

post). 

2.  Post  and  paling:  A  close  'vooden  fcnoa, 
cnnstrueted  witli  posts  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  i>ales  nailed  lietween  them. 

3.  Post  and  pane.  Post  and  petrail :  Termi 
api'lied  to  buihiings  erected  with  timber 
frannngs  and  p:incls  of  brick  or  lath  and 
plaster.    [Biuck-noooino.) 

4.  Post  and  raili'.^g,  Poxt  and  rails: 

(1)  A  kind  of  ojien  wooden  fence  for  tht 
protection  of  young  quickset  hedges.  It 
consisUs  (if  posts  and  rails,  &.C. 

"Tlie  stjm  1>m1  JumiXKl  wuic  potr.and-raiU.''—FUl^ 
Peh.  30.  IM«. 

(2)  (S?c  extract). 

"Tlif  ten  in  ni>irr<  frvqiirntlv  lnul  than  good.  Tb» 
bill,  fmni  Ihp  oi.-ilk*  i>c<-ii'>lniinMy  round  tn  the  d<M»o- 
ttuii.  Ii  i>.ii>tilruly  knuwn  M  i^otlt  and  rails  t**.""^ 
iMiilK  PtlegntiJi.  At>rll  1.  1W4. 

5.  Pout  and  stall : 

Mining :  A  mtxle  of  working  coal  In  which 
aonuu'h  Is  left  am  pillar  and  so  much  ts  worked 
awiiy,  forming  rooms  and  Uiurliiigs. 


bo^  h6^ ',  p^t.  }6^l ;  cat,  ^cll,  chorus,  9hln.  bench  ;  KO,  pom :  thin,  this  :  sin.  a^  :  expect,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-«lan,  -tian  —  n^^^     -tion,  -slon  :=  shun ;  -(ion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -cioiu,  -tioua,  -sioua  -  shus.    -blc,  ■  dlo,  ic.  ^  to?!,  Aph 
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post -butt.  «.  A  bli)tk  inserterl  in  the 
gruuiiil,  imd  having  a  socket  to  hold  a  post, 

post-driver,  5.    [Pile-driver.] 

post-entry  (2),  s.  Tlie  entry  of  a  horse 
for  a  lac'-.  or  ()f  a  i-<>nipetitor  for  any  contest, 
made  at  the  time  aiipointed  for  the  race  or 
contest. 

post-hook,  s. 

Harne'is:  A  check -rein  hook,  having  an 
omani'Mital  post  extending  up  above  the  open- 
Mug  tor  the  rein. 

post-jack,  s.  An  implement  for  lifting 
posts  out  of  tJie  ground.  It  is  a  crow-bar 
pivoted  in  a  base  piece  and  having  aclaw  which 
catches  against  the  post. 

post-matcb,  5. 

Horc.e-r(>cing :  A  match  in  which  each  snb- 
Bcril.«rnanii-stwo  or  more  horses  of  the  projier 
8gb.  one  only  "f  wliich  (unless  a  gre;iter  num- 
ber is  allowed  by  the  conditions  of  the  race) 
Is  to  be  sent  to  the  post. 

post-mlU,  s.  An  old  form  of  windmill 
whuh  was  Tiinunted  on  a  post.  The  post  was 
continued  through  several  stones,  and  foiraed 
the  axis  on  which  the  mill  veered  as  the  wind 
changed. 

post  (2),  *poste,  5.  &  adv.  [Fr.  pos(e(raasc.) 
=  a  post,  a  messenger ;  (fern.)  =  post,  post- 
ing, riding,  &.c.,  fiom  Low  Lat.  posta  =  a 
station,  a  site,  prop.  feui.  sing,  of  postus  = 

fositiis,  pa.   par.  of   poiw  =  to    place;  Bp., 
'ort.,  &  Ital.  jKiata;  Ger.  posL] 
A.  As  suhstaut ive  :  1 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  fixeil  place,  position,  or  station,  for  a 
person  or  thing;  a  position,  place,  or  st-ition 
occupied  :  espec.  a  niiliiary  station,  or  llie 
place  where  a  single  soldier  or  a  body  of 
soldiers  is  placed. 

•"To  guard  ihla  pofl  .  .  .  that  art  eraplor." 

J'oi>€:  ffonter;  Iluid  xliL  941 

2.  Tlie  troops  posted  or  stationed  at  a  par- 
titulitr  place. 

3.  (P-)  A  Bubdivision  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.     (17.  i>.) 

*4.  A  fixed  or  establish'^d  place  on  a  line 
of  road  where  horses  were  kept  ftT  travelling; 
1  stage,  a  etaiion,  a  pneting-house.  AIs",  a 
person  who  travejled  by  pusiing,  or  using 
relays  of  horses;  a  quick  traveller,  a  courier. 

%  Posts  seem  to  have  been  first  estab- 
lished for  the  conveyance  of  gnvernment 
messengers  or  private  travt-llers  rather  than 
Of  letters.  The  ancient  system  extensi\t-]y 
existed  in  the  provincial  parts  of  India  till  the 
introduction  ot  railways  narrtpwed  the  sphere 
of  its  operations.  An  imporUint  traveller, 
wishing  to  go  to  Europe,  wrote  to  the 
Euiopean  authorities  of  the  district,  who 
sent  out  instructions  to  the  heads  of  the 
several  villages  to  have  relays  of  bullocks  or 
palanquin  beaiers  at  fixed  stages  along  the 
intended  line  of  route.  If  he  arrived  too  late 
he  had  deniurraj^e  to  pay  to  all  who  lost  time 
waiting  for  him.  Till  recently  the  same 
Bysiem,  but  with  post-horses,  extensively 
pre\ailfd  in  the  West.  In  Europe  it  was 
generallyagovenimentmono^^ly  ;  in  England 
it  was  f'ondiicted  (and  mo^effectively)  by 
private  enterprise.    I.6.] 

6.  A  carrier  of  letters,  papers,  or  messages ; 
one  who  goes  at  stated  times  to  carry  mails  or 
despatches  from  one  place  to  another ;  a  post- 
man. 

6.  An  established  system  for  the  public 
Conveyance  and  delivery  of  letters;  the  con- 
veyance l)y  government  officers  of  th"  public 
mails  from  place  to  place;  the  jiost-oiUce. 

"Letters,  especmlly  those  to  the  delivery  of  which  in 
the  ortliiiiry  tmirse  of  ywt  importance  ia  attacheU."— 
Daily  Tel.g'ruph,  Dec.  17,  16SS, 

%  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire, 
is  credited  with  the  first  use  of  posts  for 
letters.  Probably  the  earliest  were  govern- 
ment despatches  ;  then  private  letters  would 
be  taken  sum'ptitiously,  and  finally  arrange- 
ments would  be  maiie  for  doing  so  asa  govern- 
ment monopoly.  Despatches  sent  by  Ahasnerus 
(Xerxes  ?)  throuc^hout  the  Persian  empire  are 
mentioned  in  Esther  i.  "2;  iii.  12-lo;  viii, 
fr-lO,  13.  14;  ix.  20,  30.  They  were  by  posts, 
i.e.,  men  riding  on  mules  and  camels  (viii.  14), 
Angnstus  Ciesar  had  similar  posts  in  Rome. 
Charlemagne  seems  to  have  introduced  them 
into  France.     [PusT-office.] 


7.  A  post-office  ;  an  office  or  house  where 
letters  are  received  for  transmission  by  the 
post. 

"Scarcely  hnrl  last  weeVs  letter  been  dropped  Into 
tbo  post."^Field,  Jhii.  'iJ.  IbtiS. 

8.  A  single  or"' particular  despatch  of  mails  : 
as,  To  miss  a  post. 

*9.  Haste,  speed. 

"The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  In  all  port." 
kha/iesp.  :  Kichard  HI.,  iiL  &. 

10.  A  post-horse  ;  a  relay  of  horses. 

"  Presently  took  post  to  toll  you  *" 

Shakesp.  :  /iom«o  i  Juliet,  V.  1. 

11.  A  situation;  an  office  or  empKiyraent ; 
any  position  of  trust,  dignity,  service,  or 
emolument ;  an  appointment. 

"  The  point  of  iutorest  or  the  post  of  power." 

Cowper:  Rftiremfnt.lA 

*12.  A  game  at  cards,  Post-and-pair,  now 
called  poker  (q.v.). 


n.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  bnglc-call  giving  notice  of  the 
time  for  retiring  for  the  night. 

"  Firat  post  whs  sounded  at  half-pMt  ten."— City 
press.  Sept  30.  1BS5. 

2.  Paper:  A  size  of  writing-paper,  so  callod 
becaiee  its  original  water-mark  was  a  post- 
man's horn.  It  varies  in  size  from  2'2\  by  17i 
inches  to  19  by  15j  inches. 

B,  As  adv. :  Hastily,  speedily  ;  in  all  haste, 
as  a  post.    {Miltoii :  P,  L.,  iv,  171.) 

t  •  (1)  Post-and'pair  :  [Post  (2),  s.,  A.  1. 12.1. 

*  (2)  To  ride  post :  To  be  employed  in  carry- 
ing mails,  &c.,  Ity  po.sting  or  relays  of  horses  ; 
hence,  to  ride  in  haste  or  with  all  speed. 

(3)  To  travel  post:  To  travel  with  all  possi- 
ble speed  ;  to  travel  expeditiously. 

post-bagp  s.  A  bag  in  which  letters  are 
conveyed  to  or  by  the  post ;  a  mail-bag, 

post-bill,  s. 

1.  A  bill  granted  by  the  Bank  of  England 
to  individuals,  and  transferable  after  being 
indorsed. 

2.  A  post>office  way-bill  of  the  letters,  &c., 
despatched  from  a  post-oflhe,  placed  in  the 
mail-bag,  or  given  in  charge  to  the  post- 

post-captain,  s. 

Naval :  A  captain  of  a  ship-of-war  of  three 
years'  standing,  now  simply  styled  a  captain. 
He  ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army. 

*  post-cafoche,  s.    A  post-chaise. 

"  His  post<arochei  sliU  upon  his  way." 

Drayton  :  The  Motn-CalJ. 

post-chaise,  s.  A  closed  vhicle  for  hire, 
designed  to  be  drawn  by  relays  of  horses, 
hired  for  each  trij)  between  stalions.  Said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  1*504. 

"  A.  man  who  is  whirled  through  Europe  In  s  pott- 
titaise." —Goldsmith :  J'oltte  Leartnf^,  ch.  zilL 

*  post-coacb, «.    A  post-chaise. 

post-day,  5.     The  day  upon  which  the 

mails  arrive  or  are  despatched. 

post-free,  a.  Franked ;  free  from  charge 
for  postage. 

*  post-haclcney,  s.    A  hired  post-horse. 

■■  Tcich  pott-hackneys  to  \evo  hedges."— IForton." 
Rema-ns. 

post-baste,  a.,  adv.,  &  s* 

A,  As  n>V). :  By  jMtsting ;  done  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  or  expedition.  {Shakesp, :  Othello^ 
i.l.) 

B,  As  adv. :  With  all  possible  haste  or  ex- 
pedition.   (Shakesp, :  Richard  II.,  i.  4.) 

C,  As  subst. :  Very  great  haste  in  travelling. 

"  Lord  George  your  brotlier,  Norfolk,  and  myself, 
In  haste,  post  lutsCe,  are  come  to  join  with  yu." 

Shakesp. :  i  Benry  VI.,  11.  L 

post-hom,  s. 

Music : 

1.  A  wind  instrument  consisting  of  a  simple 
metal  tulie,  without  valves  or  ]iistons,  Itlown 
by  postmen.  It  can  hardly  be  ti-rnn'd  a  musi- 
cal instrument.     (Comper:  Table  TaUc,  32.) 

2.  A  piece  of  music  suitable  to,  or  in  imita- 
tion of  the  notes  or  passages  of,  a  post-horn. 


post-borse,  $,     A  horse  kept  and  let  for 
posting.    {Shakesp.  :  Richard  III,^  i.  1.) 

post-bonse,  s. 

1.  A  house  where  post-horses  are  aept  Ibr 
the  convenience  of  travellei-s. 
*  2    A  post-office. 


post-note  <2),  s.  A  cash-note  intended 
to  be  transmittt-d  by  post,  and  made  payable 
to  order.     [Bank-note.] 

post-office,  a. 

1.  An  office  or  house  where  letters,  Ac,  are 

received  fortransniission  by  post  to  their  several 
addiesses.  and  whence  Wtters,  &c.,are8entout 
to  be  delivered  to  the  addresses. 

2.  A  department  of  tlif  gnvernment  having 
charge  of  the  conveyance  of  the  public  mails. 

^  JaniL-s  I.,  in  1610,  est^iblished  a  post-office, 
and  Cliarles  1.,  in  X'b'Sb,  a  letter-office  for 
England  and  Sctland,  but  these  extended 
only  to  the  principal  roads,  and  the  times  of 
carriage  were  uncertain.  In  the  latter  year 
the  charge  for  a  single  letter  under  eighty 
miles  was  2d.,  under  140  it  was  -Id.,  aliove 
140  it  was  6d.,  on  the  bordt-rs.  and  in  Si.'Otl;ind 
8d.  Tlie  parliament  of  lG4;i  Hdmed  the  Act 
which  provided  for  the  weekly  conveyance  of 
letters  into  all  paii^s  of  the  kingdom.  an<l  a 
regular  post-office  was  erected  closely  re- 
sembling that  now  existin'*,  and  with  rates  of 
postage  which  continued  till  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  18J9  Rowland  Hill  bruuglit  forward 
his  scheme  for  a  penny  pustage  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  came  into  operation  on 
Jan.  10,  1B40,  on  the  scale  of  a  penny  for 
every  letter  beh)W  half  an  ounce  in  weight 
In  1S39  the  number  of  letters  carried  was 
75,907.572.  The  lirst  year  of  the  reduced 
taritr  it  rose  to  168,768,344,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued to  advance  year  by  year,  }.nipMi!inn- 
ately  quicker  than  the  population.  The  postal 
service  in  the  United  Slates  had  its  beginnings 
in  1639,  when  a  liouse  in  Ho>toii  was  authorized 
to  receive  and  deliver  f-TPifin  letters.  In  1672 
New  York  coluny  established  a  monthly  poet 
with  Bost  -n,  which,  in  1702,  was  changed  to  a 
fortnightly.  A  post-office  was  estal-lished  in 
Virginia  jn  1692,  and  in  I'hiladelphia  in  1693, 
and  a  Deputy  Postmaater-t-Ieueral  for  America 
was  appointed  in  1692.  The  system  established 
pruved  a  failure,  as  it  created  a  monop.tly  which 
i  ncluded  also  the  transp<  Ttat  ion  of  travellers.  In 
1753  Benjamin  Franklin  was  made  Postuuister- 
General  for  the  cidonies,  and  managed  the 
service  with  niucli  success.  When  he  was 
removed  in  1774  the  office  yielded  a  net  annual 
revenue  i>f  over  iSlS.OiJO.  In  17N9,  when  the 
new  federal  government  assumed  control  uf 
the  post-ufflce  department,  there  were  only  76 
offiues  in  the  thirteen  states.  In  the  succeed- 
ing centuiy  the  progress  was  remarkable, 
and  in  1S90  the  offices  had  inereased  tu  62,4()1, 
and  the  gross  coat  of  handling  the  mails  to 
S66,645,0S3.  The  number  of  letters,  post  cards, 
&c.,  carried  was  2,289,950,015;  of  newspapei^, 
77S,428,515;  and  of  other  articles,  619,247,199; 
while  more  than  376,(XK.),(XXJ  articles  were 
carried  free  of  postage.  The  number  of  post- 
offiues  in  the  United  States  is  larger  than  in 
any  ntlier  country.  It  provides  a  |"08t-<jffice  to 
every  1003  persons,  while  Great  Britain  pro- 
viiles  one  to  every  2105  persi^ns.  One  result  is 
that  the  department  here  is  carried  on  at  a 
loss,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  a  source  of 
revenue.  In  Gieat  Britain  the  puel-office 
department  owns  and  works  the  electric 
telegraphs.  Tliis  innovation  has  not  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States. 

^  (1)  Post-office  annuity  and  insurance:  A 
system  under  whieh  the  Postmaster-General 
of  England  insures  lives  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  60  for  sums  of  not  less  than  £20  or 
more  than  £100,  and  to  grant  annuities  not 
exceeding  £10. 

(2)  Post-office  order:  A  Money-order  (q.v.), 

(3)  Post-office  savings-batik :  A  savings-bank 
In  the  English  pnst-uffice  sybtem,  in  which 
deposits  not  exceeding  £30  in  any  one  year,  or 
£150  in  all,  are  received  at  a  rate  of  interest 
of  2:^  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  i?  allowed 
until  the  sura  amounts  to  £200.     [Stock,  s.] 

post-paid,  a.  Having  the  postage  prepaid. 

post-road,  post-route,  s.    The  road  or 

route  by  which  mails  are  conveyed. 

post-town,  s. 

1.  A  town  in  whicha  post-office  is  established. 
•  2.  A  town  in  which  post-horses  are  kept. 

post-woman,  s.    A  female  letter-carrier. 

(Sonthey :  Colloquits,  i.) 

post,  (I),  V,t,      [POST(I),  S.) 

L  Lit. :  To  lis  on  or  upon  a  post ;  to  fix  ap 
In  a  public  place,  as  a  notice  or  advertisement. 

"ForfiistributingMid  pojrfMio  bills  tn  every  city.'"* 
Scribnerif  M'lgazine,  Aug.  18S0,  p.  613. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  po^ 
or.  wore,  w^u;  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure^  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    fe,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

PLATE  I. 

1  HONG-KONG  (1880),  2  Cents. 

2  MAIRITIUS  (1S47).  2  Pence. 

lurf.     Smin|f-iK:tli.rs'  price  lor  original,  12.000.00. 

3  BRITISH  GUIANA  (1889),  1  Cent. 

4  .MOLDAVIA  (ls.iS).  81  Parale. 

Kiirij,     Staiiiii-1.  :ikr»'  pric<>  for  oricSiiftl.  |I.f>00.00. 

B  NEW    .SOUTH    WALES  (1888),  1  Penny. 

6  INDIA  (ISSG),  1  Rujice. 

7  Hl'NGAKY  (1874),  2  Kreutzer. 

8  ICELAND  (18S2),  3  Aur. 

9  BRITISH    HONDURAS  (1888),  2  Cents. 

10  HAWAII   (18.M).  13  Cents. 

KiirL-.     StaTii|i  ileali'rs'  prii.-i-  for  url^lual.  $r,00.3ab 

11  SALVADOR  (18%),  5  Centavns. 

12  SWITZERLAND  (1862),  2  Centimes. 

13  JAPAN   (1879),  2  Sen. 

14  ST.  HELENA  (1891),  Half-penny. 

15  ARGENTINA  (l&SS)    Half-eentava 
10  PARAGUAY  (1892),  2  Centavfis. 

17  AFGHANISTAN   (1881),  1  Abassy. 

18  AZORES  (1895),  2%  Keis. 

19  MEXICO  (1895),  5  Cents. 

20  MOROCCO  (1S92),  6  Centimes. 

21  CYPRUS  (189i;),  30  Paras. 

22  SAXONY  (1850),  3  Piennige. 

23  NIGER   COAST  (1894).  1  Penny. 
21  PERSIA  (1882),  lU  Francs. 

25  CDSTA   RICA  (18891,  20  CentavOB. 

26  BOLIVIA  (1894),  2  Centavos. 

27  SWEDEN   (1891),  1  Ore. 

28  PORTUGAL    (1893),  5  Reis. 

29  SHANGHAI  (1893),  Half-pent. 

30  DUTCH  INDIES  (1882),  2}.^  Cente. 

31  FRENCH   COLONIES  (1892).  1  Centime. 

32  LEEWARD    ISLANDS  (189(1),  1  Shilling. 
S3  BORNEO  (1894).  3  Cents. 

34  C(JREA  (1885).  100  Mons. 

15  BRITISH   SOUTH    AFRICA   (1896),  Half-penny. 

36  (K)NGO  (1895),  5  Centimes. 

37  HOLLAND  (1875),   10  Cent.s. 

38  NEW   ZEALAND  (1895).  Halfpenny. 

39  GAUXEMALA    (IS8C),  1  Centavo. 

40  MONTENEGRO  (1891),  1  Novitch. 

41  ROMAN   STATES  (18G8),  5  Ccntc'slml. 

42  QUEENSLAND  (1895),  1  Penny. 

43  ANGOLA  (1870),  5  Rels. 

44  CUBA  (1892),  Ilalt-millisemo. 

45  NEWFOUNDLAND  (1K9I),  Half-Cent. 

46  BAHAMAS  (l,s,S4).  1  Penny. 

47  ECUADOR  (1887).  2  Centavos. 

48  AUSTRIA  (18.51),  10  Kreutzer. 

49  FRENCH  COLONIES  (lHi9),  10  Centimes. 
60    GERMA.NY    (1865),  3  Silbergroschen. 

51     BULGARIA  (1889).  1  Slotinkl. 

62    BRITISH  BECHUANALAND  (1887),  Half-penny. 


POSTAGE   STAMPS  OF  FOREIGI/   NATIONS. 

PLATE  II. 

53  GIBRALTAR  (1889),  10  Centimes. 

M  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  (1S90),  1  Anna. 

55  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  (1S94),  1  Penny. 

56  BELGIUM  (1893).  2  Centimes. 

(With  or  wilhout  Sunday  ilelivery.) 

B7  LAGOS  (1SS7),  2'^  Penny. 

.■■)8  LUBECK  (18.50),  4  Sliillings. 

59  SOITTH  AUSTRALIA  (1893),  2%  Feanj, 

60  SI  AM   (1S95),  1  Att. 

61  BARBADOES  (1896),  1  Farthing. 

62  HAYTI  (ISW),  1  Cent. 

63  S.\LVADOE  (1892),  2  Pesos. 
61  HAN'KOW  (1893),  2  Cents. 

65  GRENADA  (18%),  3  Pence. 

66  SARAWAK  (1889),  2  Cents. 

67  MONACO  (1.890),  15  Centimes.. 

68  BRAZIL  (1894),  10  Rcis. 

69  KEWKIAN'G  (1894),  Half^;ent. 

70  CHILE  (1883),  5  Centavas. 

71  JAMAICA  (1886),  Half-penny. 

72  N.\TAL  (1895),  Half-Penny. 

73  ABYiSINI.\  (1894),  J4  Guerehe. 

74  TURKEY  ^876),  10  Paras. 

75  SAMOA  (1877),  2  Shillings. 

76  LIBERIA  (1892),  16  Cents. 

77  CURACAO  (1889),  1  Cent. 

7S  LUXEMBOURG  (1895).  2  Centimes 

79  U.  S.  OF  COLOMBIA  (18W)),  Hall-cenvawk 

80  MOZAMBIQUE  (IsM),  5  Reis. 

81  HONDURAS  (1891),  2  Pesos. 

82  FUNCHAL  (1892),  5  Reis. 

83  MEXICO  (1864),  4  Reals. 

84  CEYLON  (1892),  2  Cents. 

85  ROUMANIA  (1879),  Half-banl. 

86  ITALY'  (1890).  2  Ccntesimi. 

87  HAMBURG  (1866),  4  Shillings. 

88  PHILLIPINE  ISLANDS  (1893),  1  MlUlBem* 

89  GREECE  (1896),  1  Lupta. 

90  RUSSIA  (1&S9),  4.Kopecs. 

91  ITALY  (ls'i6),  40  Cente«imi. 

92  HAWAII  (1894),  2  Cents. 

93  SAN   MARINO  (1891),  25  Centeslmi. 

94  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  (1895),  1  CentavOw 

95  GAMBIA  (1889),  1  Penny. 

96  DENMARK  (1874),  5  Ore. 

97  ALSACE  (1871),  5  Centimes. 

98  NICARAGUA  (1869),  10  Centavos. 

99  PRINCE  EDW.\RD  ISLAND  (1S72),  1  Cent. 

100  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC  (1891),  1  Penny. 

101  BADEN  (1862),  3  Kreutzer. 

102  CHINA  (1885),  1  Canrtareen. 

103  HELIGOLAND  (1876),  1  Pfennige. 

104  ORANGE  FREE  STATE  (1894),  1  Penny. 

105  EGYPT  (1891),  3  Milliemes. 

106  PERU   (1894),  1  Centavo. 

107  NEW  BRUNSWICK  (1860),  1  Cent. 

108  LABUAN  (1891),  2  Cents. 

109  NORWAY  (1888),  2  Ore. 


post— posticum 
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i  I'iijuraCivtty: 

(1)  To  expose  or  Iiold  up  to  public  reproach  ; 
eapec.  to  sUgmatlzti  publicly  as  a  cowurd. 

"Tlie  fiery  young  utliibblpiuao  p/iited  liim  lu  tlic 
rtrcpts  ol  Baltimore."— //ir/>e/-'*  Honthiy.  Juue,  \*^z. 

^  TIlis  use  of  the  woid  is  derived  from  Uie 
gherills  foniierlyhavingpo^fs  beforetlieirdoors, 
on  which  proclaniatious,  &c.,  were  aflixed. 

(2)  To  deposit ;  to  pay  down  as  a  deposit  or 
stake. 

"IIi^  mUAt  io-A%y  poit  the  final  depoalt.'— i^affy 
TiUgraph,  Sept.  7,  18&5. 

post  (2).  v.t.  &  t    (Post  (2), «.] 

A,  Transitive: 

I,  OTtlitiary  Language : 

1.  To  litation  ;  to  place  in  a  position. 

"  The  ix)IifO  .  .  ,  were  jio't-d  in  gr.-»t  force  ontaldt 
tbe  building."— OaJ/y  TcUi^raph.  bri.L  17.  ll)«5. 

8.  To  place  in  the  jiost ;  to  transmit  by  post. 
"Two  hundred  thousand  of  the  circuldre  lu  qut^stion 
have  been  p9§itd,"—£>aili/  Ttltyruph,  l>ec.  u.  lbt<s. 

3.  To  send  with  speed  or  with  post-horses. 

•  4.  To  put  off;  to  delay,  to  postpone. 

**  I  hKT0  not  it^ipp'd  niliio  cflra  to  their  ilt-mfiudA, 
Hut  p<}»t«tl  oS  tlielr  Htilts  wilh  xlow  (U-liiva." 

Shiikfip. :  3  U«iiri/  VI.,  vL  ft. 

5.  To  inform  fully  ;  to  post  up  [HJ. 

"  I«w  WHS  not  wfll  pmt'-J  al»>ut  what  was  traiupir- 
lug."— .Vcw  KorA  ffentlil,  Feb,  a2.  1959. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Book-keeping: 

(1)  To  carry  or  transfer  (as  items,  ancounts) 
from  a  journal  to  a  ledj^er.  Sin.iljirly,  the 
number  of  bank-iu'tes.  Ac,  when  noted  in 
bouks  for  reference  are  said  to  be  posted. 

(2)  To  make  the  necessary  or  proper  entries 
in  :  as,  To  post  one's  books. 

2.  Naval :  To  promote  from  commander  to 
captain. 

'■  WltL*|>ent  were  afl"at,  which  cnme  to  the  ear*  of 
the  AdiDiralty,  »nd  |'rrveiiU>d  hint  frou  belui;  p04ttd." 
~U(\rrV'tt:  fcter  :i»mp(e,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  I.anff.  :  To  travel  with  post  horses; 
to  travel  with  all  possible  speed. 

"Pott  BjMjtdlly  to  ay  lord,  y-'uv  hitsbKud." 

tih.tkesp.:  /.car.  111.  7. 

2.  Manege:  To  rise  and  sink  in  tlie  aadtllo 
Id  arc'udance  with  the  motion  of  the  hurse, 
especially  when  trotting. 

%  To  post  up : 

1.  Lit.  it  Book-keeping :  To  make  the  necea- 
«iry  or  proper  entries  in  up  to  date. 

2.  I''i-j.  :  To  keep  supplied  with  the  latest 
Infoniiatlon  on  a  subject ;  to  inform  fully. 

"  Si'T  tuny  the  iijerp*r  schoolboy  be  iiulte  potted  up 
In  the  tlnlKH-'—liaily  Ttlt-jfraph,  Not.  i:i,  ISSS. 

post,  a.  [Cf.  Fr.  aposter=  to  place  in  a  post 
or  p...-,iUon  ;  lo  si'y.j  Suborned;  hired  to  do 
what  IH  wrong. 

•post-able,  o.  [Eur.  port  (2),  v.;  -able.] 
CajMblr  of  iH'ing  carried. 

"  JlAkr  our  i>oiw:«  pottabU  upon  all  the  tides  of  for- 
Vinv.'-'M'nintii'jut:  /fet'oule  E^tti/es.  \>t.  I.,  tr.  vl,,i2, 

post -age  (age  as  Ig), «.    (Eng.  post ;  -age.] 

•  1.  Carriage,  postage. 

2.  The  fee  or  charge  made  on  letters  or  other 
ftrti<:lcs  conveyed  by  post. 

•  3.  The  act  of  travelling  by  land,  Inter- 
rufiting  a  journey  or  passage  by  water. 

"So  illscoiivtiiU-iit  la  tlio  pottiiiie"~litH'iua  Wot' 
toniniiit,  p,  Tot. 

postage-stamp,  a.  An  adhesive  titamp 
of  various  values  issued  by  the  post-nlhee,  to 
be  allixcd  to  letters  or  other  articles  sent  by 
post,  as  payment  of  the  postage  or  coat  of 
transmission. 

pOBt'-al,  a.  (Fr.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
post-r,[|icc.  posts  or  conveyance  of  letters, 
ic,  by  pf»«t. 

postal-card,  t.  A  card  issued  by  llio 
pobliil  Kutljorities  fur  the  convenience  of  the 
public  in  correspondence  of  minor  importance. 
Sold  in  the  United  Slates  at  one  cent. 

postal  money  order, «.  a  cahh  order 

iHsiH'd  atone  poHt-nMMc.nn.l  payable  (It  nno1h.-r 
to  till!  p.THon  nuni.d  i[i  iht-  li-iler  of  instruc- 
tioiiM,  when  properly  idcnlitioil. 

postal- note,  «.  A  poKt-offlco  order  for 
Buin^  under  ?.').  made  paynble  to  bearer  al  any 
po»t-oJlice.     No  longer  itw'ued. 

pOStal'Union,  «.  A  union  of  several 
■tates  or  coimtricrt  for  the  Interchangi-  and 
conveyance  of  malls  under  an  arrangement. 
AmonR  the  countries  omtiniccd  In  the  uiiir)D 


are  Brilain,  AuBtro-ilungary,  Uel;,'ium.  Kjrypt, 
France,  (ii  rniany,  Ureecc,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 

post-S-X-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  post-,  and  Eng.  axial 
(q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Behind  the  axis  of  the  limbs. 

post'-b^.  t.  (Eng.  post(:2),  8,,  and  bot/.]  A 
boy  who  rides  j'ostorwho  carries  letters  ;  tlie 
driver  of  a  pobt-ehaisc  ;  a  postilliou. 

"  A  mouDt«d  f>ottbf>!/  gnllopod  u 
Ltvtr:  DwJUi  FamUy  Abroad,  lut.  xj 

post  date',  v.t.     [Pref.  post-,  and  Eng.  date.] 
I.  To  att-ach  a  date  to,  as  to  a  cheque,  later 
than  or  in  advance  of  the  real  time  or  that  at 
which  it  is  written, 

"  It  Is  constantly  the  practice  In  dr&wlog  cheqaes  to 
pottii<il«  X,lieiii,'—0 lob'-,  Sept.  2,  lBO.>. 

*  2.  To  date  so  as  to  make  appear  earlier 

than  the  fact.    (Fuller.) 

post'-date,  s.  [Postdate,,  v.]  A  date  attached 
to  a  wiiiitig  or  other  document  later  than  the 
real  date. 

p6st-di-lu -ri-al,  a.  (Pref.  post-,  and  Eng. 
liiluvi'd.}  Being,  existing,  or  haj'pening  sub- 
sequent to  the  tluod  or  deluge. 

p6st-dl-Iu'-Vl-an,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  post-^  and 
Kng.  diluvian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Postdiluvial  (q.v.). 

"  The  earlieat  history  of  mun  that  we  posseiis  repre. 
sriits  the  p'lfCdiluiii'tn  w.intJerLTs  Journeying  cjujt- 
viiiSil."—iViUon:  Preht»toric  Jfau.ch.  vL 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  lived  after  the  flood, 
or  who  has  lived  since  the  flood. 

poste,  5.    [Fr.]    Tlie  post. 

post 0 -rest ante,  s.  [Fr.  =  resting  {i.e. 
undisrnbutedj  post.)  A  department  in  a 
post-odicc  where  letters  so  marked  are  kept 
till  the  addressees  call  for  them.  The  arrange- 
ment is  made  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
travelling  or  passing  Ihrougli  towns  where 
they  have  no  fixed  residence. 

p5st'-e-a,  s.     [Lat.  =  afterwards.] 

Law  :  The  return  of  tlie  judge  before  whom 
a  cause  was  trietl,  after  the  verdict,  stating 
what  was  done  tn  the  cause.  So  called  from 
the  first  word  in  the  return  when  the  proceed- 
ings were  in  Latin. 

"  If  the  ianue  be  an  iuu?  of  fact,  and  upon  trial  It  be 
fuund  for  citljvr  the  jiUlntitf  ur  <l>'feud.-int,  it  npc- 
ci'illy  ;  or  if  the  platntilT  makes  defroilt,  or  Is  nonsuit ; 
or  wlinlt^vt^r,  in  short,  Is  iluue  eulj«i-<[uent  I"  the 
Joining  >}t  l.-«su«  and  nwardhic  tlie  tri»l.  It  is  ent«rcd 
on  rL-Ci.T>l.  and  is  caUed  a  piMaa."~liiackttune :  Com- 
tnen'.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  14. 

post'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  post  (1),  V, ;  -«r.] 

1.  A  large  printed  bill  or  placard  to  be 
posted  ill  a  public  place  as  a  notice  or  adver- 
tisement. 

"  Tlio  pottert  coorenlnff  the  meeting  announced 
that  the  proccj^slun  wonlil  oe  headed  by  a  brjuu  bauiL" 
—D'lily  Tehgraph,  Sept.  2B.  lb&5. 

2.  One  who  posts  bills,  &c. ;  a  bill-poster. 

poster  (2),  5.    [Eng.  post  (2),  v. ;  -«■.] 

'  I.  One  who  posts ;  one  who  travels  post ; 
a  courier. 

"  At  this.  OolthoaliebtB  as  swiftly  post 
Atpotttrt  niuunt.' 

iMtvenaiU:  OonUibeH,  bk.  Hi..  &  «. 

2.  A  post-horse. 

••  Wc  whirled  nlong  with  four  jToirefiatag&llup.'— 
Levr  :  Iiudd  Famity  Abtoad.  leL  XiixIL 

p6s-ter'-i-6r,    "  pos-ter-l-our,   a.   &  5. 

[Lat.,  coiui»ur.  of  jKtaUrua  =  coming  after,  fol- 
lowing, from  po3(  =  after ;  Vr.  posterieur,\ 

Ii»  Aa adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Coining  or  happening  after;  subsequent 
lu  time  ;  later. 

"An  admired  writer,  poitertor  to  Milton."— It'ii/- 
po/«;  On  Uard^ntnff. 

2.  Later  in  order  of  moving  or  proceeding ; 
following  or  coming  after. 

"  The  aiiterlour  bo<ly  givvth  wny,  na  fast  an  tb*  pot. 
Urhur  eoineth  ou."—/{ucon:  Sat.  HUL,  f  llfi. 

3.  Situated  behind  ;   hinder.    (Opi>08e<i  to 

anterior.) 

II.  Bot.  (Of  an  axillary  flower) :  Beneath  the 
axis. 

B.  AssuhAt.:  [PosTKiuons]. 

%  A  j'".<tTiori :  [A  rn.sTiJitonil, 

posterior- Side.  $. 

y.iK'l.  :  The  [tart  nf  the  back  of  n  shell  which 
contiins  the  ligament.  It  is  UHimlly  the  longer 
of  Mm  two- 


•pdS-ter-i-6r-i-ty,  .t.  [Fr.  paterioriti.} 
i  iie  quality  or  state  of  being  posterior  or  later 
lu  time.     (Oj'potved  to  priority.) 

"TheauccDsulve  priority  and  fx>«f9riorfr|f  of  all  teiO' 
I>oniry  thluti*. '~CuUv^rlh:  JuUll.  .-iyttfrn,  p.  6*7. 

p6s-ter'-i-6r-ljr,  alv.  [Enfi.  posterior ;  'ly.) 
In  a  I'osterior  maimer  ;  later  or  subsequoatly, 
either  in  time  or  place  ;  behind. 

'*  Ilie  posterior  ancle  ot  thr  nmlar  extendi  weil  po^ 
teriorly.'  —I'rant.  A'li^r.  I'hUot.  &>ciety.  X11L30L 

p6s-ter*-i-or§,  s.  pi.  [PosterioilJ  The 
hinder  j-arts  of  an  animal's  body. 

"  For  expedition  la  the  life  of  action,  otherwise  Time 
may  show  liin  IjaM  uccipul,  and  slinko  \\\%  untferitrrt  ai 
them  in  A<:\iaiu\i.~—Bou)cU  :  Leltcri,  hk.  IL.  let  17. 

^  Used  by  Shakespeare,  for  the  latter  ot 
later  part. 

"The  po.^trrlftr$  of  this  day.  which  the  rude  multl* 
tude  cdl  tbe  aftcruvou."— /.ooe's  Liib</urt  L'>U.  v.  1. 

pos-tSr'-i-tj?,  'pos-ter-l-tie,  s.  [Fr. 
postirite,  from  Lat.  postcritatem,  ace.  of  po$- 
teritas  =  futurity,  posterity,  from  po>7/riyr  = 
after,  following,    posterior   (q.v.);    Sp.   !><»• 

teridad;  li&\.  poster itd.] 

1.  Succeeding  generations. 

"  FuundeJ  by  us  and  left  to  pottcrity.''^Oof<Hngt! 
Ccuar.  fo.  2S9. 

2.  Descendants,  children ;  the  race  which 
descends  from  a  progenitor.  (Opposed  to  an- 
cestor*.) 

"  It  should  uot  stnud  in  thy  potterity.' 

!ih.tkf*p.  :  Macbeth,  IIL  L 

post'-cm,  •  post-eme,  •  post  ornc,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  po:iti'rle.,  posUnu:  (Fr.  pof.ern':),  from 
Low  I^t.  jx)stei"itla  =  a  small  back  'lonr,  a 
postern,  a  dimin.  from  7)os/erii5=  behind.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  doorway  or  gateway 
at  the  l-ack  of  a  building ;  a  private  entrauce; 
any  entrance  or  gale.   (Upenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  62.) 

IL  Fortification : 

1.  A  vaulted  pa.ssage  underneath  a  rampart, 
lea<ling  from  the  interior  to  the  ditch,  ami 
closed  by  a  gate. 

2.  A  passage-way  at  a  retired  part  of  s 
bastion. 

postem-gate,  s.    A  postern. 

"  He  found  his  way  Ui  n.  p<>ttrr-7i-natfi' 

tVurdiUiarlh  :    White  Doe,  X.  & 

"  p6s-thet'-0-mist,  s.  [Eng.  posthetom(y); 
•  ist.  ]  One  who  performs  the  operation  of 
posthetomy  or  circumcision. 

*  pos-thet'-d-m^,  s.  [Gr.  Trdo-^  (posthf)^ 
the  prepuce,  and  to^ij  {tome)  =  &  cuttiug.] 
Circumcision. 

*  post'-hume,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jwsfi/iniu; 
pnsthuvius  —  posthumous  (q.v.) ;  Port,  poa^ 
huino  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  postumo.]    Posthumous. 

"Oh  1  If  my  soul  could  sea  tbl«  portAwTne  sljjht." 
i/all:  iyitim,  111.7. 

* post'-hnmed,   a.    [Eug.  posthum^e);  -ed.) 

Posthumous. 

"  A  itmntier  to  my  method  would  banlly  ndty  my 
Bcitt^rcd  and  potthurned  notea."  —  Fuller:  Uenerat 
WorthUt,  cb.  XXV. 

post'  hu-mofis,  "  pSst-u-moiis,  a.  [Lat. 

p'sdnmh  — the  last-boiii,  (he  last,  lnte-l>orn, 
prop,  the  super,  of  pris(  =  Hft^T.  The  erroneous 
8Up|iositiou  that  It  came  from  jiost  hnmitvi  (lit. 
=  after  the  ground),  exphiined  as  "after  the 
father  is  laid  in  the  ground,"  led  to  the  fal.se 
spelling  pos//iii7>Mi«,  and  eventually  to  the  wurd 
being  restricted  in  meaning  accordingly.] 

1.  Bom  after  the  death  of  the  father :  as,  a 
posthumous  child. 

2.  Being  or  continuing  after  one's  decease. 
"  Mitkra  a  fnlly  of  potihuinout  memory.'— ffrMiiw; 

Urn  Burial,  ch.  v. 

3.  Published  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

"(\inuir>jmli'lni;  between  a  presmt  andaposfAtonoiM 
edition.  -.S*-«(/t.y;  Leitert,  Iv.  401. 

pdSt'-llU-nioiiS-lj^.  adv.  [Eng.  p^^'fhumnns  ; 
-hi.]  In  a  posthumoiia  manner;  after  owe'a 
decease. 

*p6st'-ic,  *p6st'-][clc,  a,  [lilt.  jx>sticii.^,  from 

;-<-..(  -after,  luliind.)     Kiokwaid. 

"The  iKiifirk  and  Itaokwinl  iKwttlon  of  Uie  feiitlnli)* 
jvtrU  In  iiimdruiiciU.""— /irwiwre  .-  yttJ'j,tr  Ifrrwtn,  bk 
III.,  ch.  xvil. 

post'  I-OOils.  a.    [Lnt.  pojiticus.] 

Ji  <t. :  The  same  as  ExTiioitNAL  (q.v.)h 

post' I-oftm. «.    [lAt.l    [PosTic.l 

Jltmi.  Arch.:  The  )virtof  a  temple  whtcti  waa 
hi  the  rear  of  the  cell  ;  that  iu  front  of  the 
cell  t)elng  lalknl  the  promuMi. 


tiSil,  hS^ :  p^t,  }^l :  cat,  9011,  ohoruo,  fhin,  bonph ;  go.  gem  :  thin,  fills  ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xonophon,  e:^ ist.    -Ug. 
Hiian,  -tlan  =  sli^n.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -flon  -  zhiin.    -olous,  -tlous,  -aIoos  -  sbus.     bio.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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postil— postulate 


•pdst'il,    'post  el,    *post-ill.    'post- 

lUe,  s.  [Fr.  poUille,  fnun  Lmv  Lat.  postilla 
=  a  marginal  note  in  a  Bible,  prob.  from  Lat, 
post  ilta  {verba)  =  after  ttiose  (words) ;  Sp. 
postila  ;  Ital.  &  Port.  postUla.] 

1.  An  explanatory  or  marginal  note  in  a 
Bilile  ;  hence,  an  explanatory  note  generally, 
especially  one  written  in  the  margin  ;  a  com- 
mentary. 

■■  The  said  Laiipton  also  mfule  pottitt  upon  the  whole 
bililt)  "—Fox:  Martyri.  p.  248. 

2.  In  the  Roman  and  Lutheran  churches, 
a  homily  to  be  read  in  public 

"post-a,  v.i.  &  t.    [Postil,  ».] 

A,  Iiitrans.:  To  write  postils  or  comments  ; 
to  comment. 

B,  Trails. :  To  write  marginal  notes  on  ;  to 
gloss  ;  to  annotate  ;  to  explain  with  notes  ;  to 
Comment  on. 

"  A  book  In  aome  places  postUled  In  the  margin  with 
the  klDg'3  hmid"— Bacon :  Henry  VII.,  p.  211. 

pos-tQ'-ion  (i  as  y),  s.    [Postillion.] 

•post'-U-ize,  v.t.      [Eng.  postil;  -tee.]     To 
postil;  to  annotate;  togluss;  to  comment  on. 


pdst'il'late,  v.L  &  t.  [Low  Lat  postillo, 
from  jM.^tilki  =a  postil  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  write  postils  or  explanatory  notes ;  to 
comment. 

2.  To  preach  by  expounding  the  Scriptures, 
verse  by  verse,  iu  regular  order. 

B.  Ttotis.  :  To  postil ;  to  explain  by  postils 
or  maii^inal  notes. 

•  post-il-la'-tion,  s.  [Postillate.]  Tlie  act 
of  postillating ;  exposition  of  Scriptuie  in 
preaching. 

•  pdst'-il-la-tor,  s.    [Low.  Lat.,  from  postillo 

=  to  po.stillate(q.v.).]  One  who  postilKitt-s  ;  a 
commentator  ;  oue  who  expounds  Scripture 
Terse  by  verse. 

•  p6st'-ll-ler,  s.  [Ens.  postil,  t.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  postils  ;  one  who  writes  original  notes  ; 
ftn  annotator. 

"  It  hath  been  observed  by  many  holy  writerB.  com- 
mnnly  delivered  by  pottiilers  and  commenta.tori,"  — 
Briiwnt. 

pos-tn  -lion  (i  as  y),  *  pos-til'-ion,  s.  [Fr. 
postilion,  from  Ital.  postiglione  =  3.  postillion, 
from  posta  =  a  messenger,  a  post ;  Sp.  postilion.] 
[Post  ("2),  s.]  The  rider  on  the  near  leader  of 
a  travelling  or  other  carriage;  also  one  who 
rides  the  near  horse  when  only  one  pair  is 
used,  either  in  a  coach  or  post-chaise. 

"  In  a  low  phaeton  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  pot- 
tillions.'—DaUi/  Tfltgraph,  April  6.  1SH2. 

post -ing.  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Post  (2),  v.] 

posting-house,  5.  A  house  or  hotel 
wliere  post-horses  are  kept. 

pos'-tique  (que  as  k),  a.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  pos- 
(u:A>'),  from  Lrtt.  posticus  =  beliiiid.  from  post 
=  after.]  Superadded  ;  done  after  the  work 
is  finished.  Applied  to  a  superadded  orna- 
ment of  sculpture  or  architecture. 

•  pos-tle  (1),  s.    [Apostle.] 

•  pos-tle  (2),  s.     [Postil.] 

•p6st-U-min'-i-ar,  post  -li-min'-i-ar-y, 
*  post-li-min'-i-oiis,  a.    [Postliminium.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  the  right  of 
postliminium. 

2.  Done  or  contrived  subsequently ;  subse- 
quent, posterior. 

"  To  strike  in  with  things  as  they  fall  ont,  by  pott- 
Umini'ius  aftsr-applieations  of  them  to  their  purposes," 
—South:  SrrmoJi6.  vol.  i..  ser.  8. 

poEt-li-min'-i-iini,    *  post-lim'-i-ny,   s. 

[Lat.  postUmiiiiuin,  from  post  =:  after,  and 
limen,  genit.  liminis  =  a  limit,  a  thresliold ; 
Fr.  postliminie ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  postliminio.] 

i,  Rom.  Antiq.  :  The  return  to  one's  own 
threshold  ;  hence,  a  return  home,  and  so,  to 
one's  old  rank,  or  former  rights  and  privileges. 
Said  of  a  peison  who  had  been  banished  or 
taken  prisoner  by  an  enemy. 

"When  a  Roman  citizen  was  solemnly  given  over 
to  an  enemy  by  the  loiter  PatraHis,  it  would  appear 
that  he  forfeiteii  his  rights  irroci/verably  ;  but  If  taken 
prisoner  in  the  onliiiary  course  ot  war,  they  were  only 
■ostiended.  ...  If  he  waa  enabled  to  return  home,  in 
consequence  of  release  or  escnpe.  he  recovered  liio 
BtatuB,  by  what,  in  legal  lanRuave.  was  termed  Pat- 
Hminitini."—JtaTnsai/ :  Roman  Antiquities. 


2.  Internat.  Law :  That  right  by  virtue  of 
which  persons  or  things  taken  by  an  enemy 
are  restored  to  their  former  state  when  coming 
again  under  tlie  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged. 

post'-lude,  s.  [Lat.  post  =  after,  and  Indus 
=  a  play,] 

Music :  A  concluding  voluntary ;  an  after- 
piece. 

"A  Christmas  Poitlitde."—Atfienaum,  Sept.  9.  IftSX 

post'-man  (1),  s.  [Eng.  post  (l),  s.,  and  man.] 
English:  One  of  the  two  experienced  bar- 
ristera  in  the  Exchequer  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  who  have  precedence 
in  motions.  So  called  from  the  place  where 
he  sits  ;  the  other  is  called  the  tubman  (q.v.). 

post'-man  (2),  s,     [Eng.  post  (2),  s.,  and  man.] 
*  1.  A  post,  a  courier. 

2.  One  who  delivers  letters  brought  by  the 
post ;  a  letter-carrier. 

post-mark,  s.  [Eng.  post  (2),  s.,  and  mark.] 
A  mark  stamped  by  the  post-office  officials  on 
letters,  &c.,  showing  the  place  and  time  of  the 
posting  of  the  letters,  and  the  various  post- 
offices  through  which  tliey  pass  ;  it  also  serves 
to  obliterate  or  cancel  the  postage-stamps 
affixed. 


post'-mas-ter,  s.      [Eng.  post  (2),  b.,  and 

master.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  One  who  keeps  or  lets  post-horses. 

2.  The  official  who  has  the  charge  and  aaper- 
iuteudence  of  a  post-office. 

IL  Univ.  :  At  Merton  College,  Oxford,  one 
of  the  scholars  on  the  foundation.  Called  also 
a  portionist  (q.v.). 

%  In  the  earlier  writers  postmaster  is  ex- 
clusively used  in  the  first  sense.  This  stat« 
of  tilings  continued  as  lat*  as  1644.  [Post- 
office.] 

Postmaster-General,  s.  That  member 
of  the  Government  who  has  the  charge  and 
direction  of  the  Post-office,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, including  the  postal,  the  money-order, 
and  other  branches  of  the  service.  He  is,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  United  States, 
and  usually  in  Englaud  and  elsewhere. 

post-me-rid'-l-an,  o.  &  s.    pAt.  postmeridi- 

aiius,  pomeridiamis,  from  po5f  =  after,  and 
vi£ridia>ius  =  belonging  to  midday,  meridian 

(q.v.).]       [POMERIDLiN.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*I.  OrdinxLry  lAinguage: 

1.  Coming,  happening,  or  done  after  the 
sun  has  passed  the  meridian  ;  being  in,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  afternoon. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  after  part  of  life  ;  late. 
n.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  series  of  the 

Appalachian  strata,  whirh  in  the  New  York 
Survey  has  been  called  the  Upper  Helderberg, 
or  Corniferous  Limestone.  The  word  refers 
to  the  part  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic  day 
at  which  the  group  was  formed.  Its  maxi- 
mum thickness,  which  occurs  in  the  Westeru 
States,  is  about  350  feet.  The  nearest  Euro- 
pean representative  is  the  English  Ln<llow 
formation  ;  but  it  contains  numerous  Devo- 
nian, and  some  Carboniferous  fossils.  {Prof. 
H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvaiiiu). 

B.  As  siihst. :  The  afternoon.  It  is  usually 
contracted  into  p.m. 

pOSt-p6ne\  v.t.  [Lat.  postporw  =  to  place 
after ;  po.sf  =  after,  and  pono  =  to  place  ;  Sp. 
posponer.] 

1.  To  put  off  or  defer  to  a  later  or  future 
time  ;  to  adjourn,  to  delay. 

"The  stewards  have  decided  to  postpone  tbelr  Ax' 
ture-"— fieM.  Dec.  VI.  1885. 

2.  To  set  in  value  below  something  else ;  to 
value  or  estimate  less  than  something  else. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

"Xorcan  that  ratioDally  be  eaid  to  be  <*£3pi8ed  by 
any,  or  postponed  to  any  other  thliic:,  which  never  wua 
proposed  to  them  aa  their  optiou,"— IKAifft^;  Five 
PoinU.  dis.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  {  4. 

post-pone'-ment,  s  [Eng.  postpone;  -ment] 
The  act  of  pi'Stponing  or  putting  off  to  a 
future  time;  a  temporary  delay  or  adjournment. 

"  A  postponement  of  a  few  dnya  appeared  to  t>e  In- 
evltabla" — Macaulay  :  UUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

•  post'pon'-enge,  «.     [Lat.  postponens^  pr. 


par.  of  pos?;)OH0  =  to  postpone  (q.v.)]  The 
act  of  postpuning  or  setting  a  thing  below 
another  in  value,  importance,  or  estimation. 

"  Noting  preference  or  pottponBnee,"^>Johiutm  : 
DiH.,  S.V  Of. 

pdst-p6n'-er,  s.  [Eng.  postpon{e);  -*r.]  One 
who  postpones  ;  one  who  defers  or  delays  ;  a 
procrastinator. 

"These ;>ortpon*ri  never  ent«r  upon  rellgton  atftll| 

In  eanii?st  or  effectually."— Pa/«tf  .-  Sermon  30. 

*  post-pose',  V.t.  [Fr,  postposer,  fh)ii:  Let 
post  =  after,  and  Fr.  poser  =  to  place.] 

1,  To  I 'lace  or  set  after. 

"  He  postposeth  filUU  and  paternal  love  to  his  favoci 
towards  \n\n."—Uuwe(l :  yucall  Forest, 

2.  To  postpone,  to  defer. 

*  post-pos'-lt,  v.t.  [Xat.  postpositus,  pa.  par, 
oi  postpono  =.  to  postpone  (q.v.).]  To  placa 
or  set  after;  to  j'ostpone. 

"Often  in  our  love  to  her,  our  love  to  God  is  swal- 
lowed and  piigt posited." — Feltham  :  On  St.  Luke.  p.  328* 

post-s^e'-ni-iim,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  post  ~  after, 
behind,  and  scenn  =  a  scene  (q.v.).] 

Arch.  :  The  back  part  of  a  theatre,  behind 
the  scenes. 

*  post-scribe',  v.t.  [Lat,  postscribo  =  to 
write  after,  to  add  in  writing:  pos/ =  after, 
and  scri^-o  =  to  write.]  To  write  after;  to 
add  in  writing. 

"It  was  but  mannerly  of  Bellarmine  to  posftrrfte 
two  of  his  t'liniea  with  L-itu  Deo  \'irgint^ue  Matrt 
MariiX." — Adantt:   Works,  ii.  ". 

post'-script,  s.  [Lat.  postcriptum,  netit. 
suig.  of  poslscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  postscribo.} 
[PosTscRiBE.j  A  paragraph  or  part  added  to 
a  letter  after  it  has  been  signed  by  theautlior; 
an  addition  to  a  book  or  composition  alter  it 
had  l»een  supposed  to  be  finished,  and  con- 
taining something  which  had  been  omitted  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  or  which  may  have 
occurred  subsequently  to  the  author. 

"  In  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from  my  lord 
adiu  i  ml  I  there  was  a  poitcript.  wbih;he  he  stiewed 
jaee.'—Baclduyt :   Voyages,  iii.  35:i. 

*  p6st'-scrip-ted»  a,  (Eng.  postscript;  -fd.] 
Having  a  postcript ;  written  after. 

post-sphe'-noid,  a.  [Pref.  pos(  =  after,  and 
Eug.  ^pkciio'td.]    (See  the  compound.) 

postsphenoid-bone,  s. 

Anot.  :  The  posterior  p;irt  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  distinct  in  infancy  from  the  presphenoid 
part  The  former  contains  the  seita  Zurt'tca 
and  the  great  wings. 

pos-tu-lant,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pt^idans,  pr. 
par.  of  postuJo  =■  to  demand  ;  Sp.  &  ItuL 
postulante.]  [Postulate,  s.]  One  whn  asks, 
demands,  or  requests  ;  a  candidate;  specif.,  in 
the  Roman  Chui'ch,  one  seeking  admission  toa 
religious  order  or  congregation.  Thepostui.int 
is  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  order  lo  which 
he  or  she  is  seeking  admission,  but  does  not 
wear  its  distinctive  dress  till  the  habit  is  con- 
ferred. 

"  The  postnfant  for  parliamentary  honours.'' — Dailj/ 
Telegraph,  Nov.  20.  l&Si 

p6s'-tu-late,  s.  ^a.    [Lat.  postulatnm,  neut. 
sing,  'of  'postulatus,    pa.   par.    of  postido=.to 
ask,  to  demand  ;  Fr.postutai;  Ita.\. pv^jlulato.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  A  position,  supposition,  or 
proposition  assumed  without  proof,  as  being 
self-evident  or  too  plain  to  require  proof  or 
illustration;  a  thing  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  future  reasoning  ;  an  assumption. 

"  The  difference  between  axioius  and  poarufntet  Is 
an^togi'us  to  that  between  theoreuis  aa<l  problems.* 
— atewxrt:  0/  the  Human  Hind.  voL  ii.,  cb.  iL.  5  3. 

2.  Geom. :  The  enunciation  of  a  self-e\ident 
probleni.  It  differs  from  an  axiom,  which  ia 
tlie  enunciation  of  a  Sflf-evident  proposition. 
The  Rxion  is  more  general  than  the  postuhite. 

•  B.  .(is  adj. ;  Of  the  nature  of  a  postulate ; 
aiisumed. 


pOS'-tU-late,   v.t.      [Fr.  postuler;  Sp.  postw- 
lar ;  \Xa.\.  postxtlare.]    [Postulate,  s]. 
*  1.  To  demand. 

"  The  members  nf  the  Hoose  of  Peers  would  certainly 
■offer  iesa  by  th-e  postulated  change  than  their  feUo'^ 
legi!ilatora  of  the  Conunoua."— ^ai/^  Telegraph,  f*\>. 
4,  1345. 

2.  To  beg  or  assume    without   proof;    to 
regard  as  self-evident ;  to  take  as  granted. 

"From  postulated  or  precarioua  Inferenc**."— 
Broicne:  Vulgar  Errours.  bk.,  iL,  ch.  ilL 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  hiire,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wgli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiira,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    s&,  €B  —  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


postnlation — pot 


*  3.  To  assume  ;  to  take  without  consent  as 
ene  s  right 

"Tlie  Byz/mtln,  Eiiilwron  %ppair  to  hare  eier. 
««ed,  or  at  t»ut  to  hj«ve  rKUIuJuted,  A  sort  of  nara. 
mount  sui.rciujM;y  over  thla  oatiyiL"— Too**. 

•  4.  To  invite,  to  solicit,  to  entreat.  [Postu- 

LATION,  II.] 

"  Every  aplritual  iJor»OD  of  tliijt  realm,  hereafter  to 
66  iiim.td.  prejenled.  or  pottuJated  to  auy  arcli. 
blelioiinclt  or  lil.l.upriclc  of  tllil  rodin.'— Aum« ' 
Recordt.  vol  i,.  pt  IL,  No.  4L 

POS-tu-Ia'-tlon.  $.  [Lat.  postulatio,  from 
postuUaus,  pa.  p;ir.  of  posmto  =  to  postulate 
(<\.y.);  Vv.  fostidation.] 

I,  Ordinary  Ijingmige : 

1.  The  act  of  postulating  or  assamim;  with- 
out proof. 

*  2.  A  postulate  ;  a  uecessarj-  assumption. 

■■I  iliu«t  have  a  neeonil  poMuJnllon  that  moat  have 
•n  liwredleiit  to  elicit  uiy  aieeut.'— f/a/..-  Orla.  of 
Mankiiul.  p.  1^9.  *     -' 

*  3.  A  supplication,  an  intercession. 

'■Presentiiitf  his  po/ru/ofioHj  at  the  throne  of  God." 
-^rtarton  .  On  the  Creed. 

*  4.  A  suit,  a  cause. 

"By  this  means  the  cardlQal'e  pottulati(m  wia  de- 
lectlve.'— fiurwar:  OiOTi  r»Hi«. 

n.  Canon  Law. :  A  presentation  or  re- 
commendation addressed  to  the  superior,  to 
whom  tlie  right  of  nppointinent  to  any  digiiitv 
belongs,  in  favour  of  one  who  haa  not  a  strict 
title  to  the  appointment. 

•  POS'-tn-la-tor-J^.  o.  [Lat.  jmtulalnrhts 
from  postidatus.]    [Po.stolate,  t>.] 

1.  Poslulating;  assuming  without  proof. 

2.  Assumed  witliout  proof. 

"The  semblance  Is  but  j»«uJa«>n(.--Brotme  : 
Vulgtir  hrrauri.  bk.  IL,  ch.  vi 

3.  Supplicatory,  entreating,  demanding. 

"To  turn  that  deprccnt.iry  pnvyer  Into  h  pottuia/oru 
one.  —Cl'ireitdon :  jracti.  |>.  3S1J. 

•pos-tu-la'-tum,  s.  [Lat.J  a  postulate 
(q.v.). 

"The  proof  .lepends  only  on  thl«  poKufotum."- 
PrytU-ii .  JutKnai.     IDedic) 

•  p«st'-ur-al,  n.  ['Eng.  posturie)  ; -at.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  posture. 

pSst'-ure,  s.  [FY.,  from  Lat.  positura  =  posi- 
tion, airangcment ;  prop.  fcni.  sing,  of  vosi- 
hms,  flit.  par.  of  pmm  =  to  pUce,  to  set  • 
op.  &  Ital.  postura,  positura.] 

M.  Place,    situation,    state,  or   condition 
With  regard  to  something  else  ;  position. 

"Li  P°*"*re  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  Milim  :  P.  L..  vl..  Ms. 

2.  The  situation,  disposition,  or  arran"e- 
ment  of  the  several  jiarts  of  the  body  in 
relation  to  each  otlier.  or  with  respect  to  a 
particular  purpose  ;  the  position  of  the  body 
or  Its  members  ;  attitude. 
f.r.T™  1"«»  lawful  as  to  smell  of  a  rose  or  to  lie  in 
•aae.  — tfp.  Taj/tor:  Hermont,  vol.  1.,  aor.  16. 

*3.  State  or  condition. 

..tIS;''".!'',",'"''"!.?"  ">""  *■">''  present  poKors  of 
»nalrs.  —Addttonr  Speclalor,  No.  :tii9. 

•  4.  State,  disposition  ;  frame  of  mind  or 

BOUl. 

•posture-maker,  s.  One  who  makes 
postures  or  cont^nlnms. 

•  posture-making,  ».  The  act  or  prac- 
tice ol  11,-isuming  dlllurent  bodily  postures. 

•  posture-master,  s.  One  who  teaches 
or  practises  aitillcial  attitudes  or  postures  of 
the  liody. 

•  post     UrO,    V.t.  k  i.       [POSTDRE,  >.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  place  in  any  particular 
posture  or  position  ;  to  dispose,  to  arrange. 

B.  fntransilive: 
1-  i''-  ••  To  dispose  the  boiiv  In  particular 

poaturcs  or  attitudes,  as  an  acrobat  or  tumbler. 
2.  tig. :  To  pose. 
Aprtl  M.TMi"^""'  "  *  '"'''»'■  "-'■■^  "<•"  o,u,.i,^, 

•p«8  tu-rer.  "  pSs' -  tu  -  rist,  ».  (Eng 
j»,<(ur<f;;  .fr,  ..-.Hf.)  One 'who  postures;  an 
•crohat.  a  tumbler. 

•  post-vene;  I'.l.  [Ut.  po^itvenio,  ff'om  pn,t  = 
alter,  and  rrnio  =  to  coino.]  To  oome  after  • 
to  .siijtervene. 

'  post  vide.  t).  (.  [Lat.  poit  =  after,  and  vidto 
=  t.)  sec.  I    To  see  or  l>e  wise  after  the  event 
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■  Po?-S^.  ■  pos-le.  •  i>oisee, s.    [A contract. 

of  ;;OfS!/(q.V.).] 

*  1.  A  poetical  motto  or  quotation  attached 
to  or  inscribed  on  anything,  as  un  a  ring. 

JaiJji'' m*  ^f"'"*"'-  °'  "■•  "on  o(  •  ring  T  --aSakap.  : 

*  2.  A  short  inscription  or  legend. 

-J**!^"/*  **•/.'?**  *  "Uperscrll«;lou  or  iwlxM  wrltton 
onthetopi>eo(thecrosae.-_fi<il.-  Lukeixm. 

3.  A  bunch  of  Howers  ;  a  nosegay,a  bouquet. 
Sometimes  used  for  a  single  llower  or  button- 
hole. 

»^.'I,'?""  i"'""!"*"'  passenger  crossed  our  streets,  It 
JJ^  a  n  "'"'""'  >•'•  niedlcated  pone  at  hU  nose.''- 
ap.  Hail:  A  Sermon  qf  ThatOuffiemff  (lui.  1625). 

pot  (1),  "  potte,  s.  |Ir.  pota,  poladh  =  a  pot ; 
L.ael.  poit-  Wei.  pot;  Bret.  p6tl ;  Dut.  p,t  ■ 
ir.  pot:  Sp.  &  Port,  pate;  Uan.  potte:  Icel' 
pottr.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

LA  vessel  made  of  metal,  used  for  various 
domestic  purposes  ;  as,  for  boiling  vegetil.les 
meat,  &c.  00, 

-hil^l'  !??■■  I"?«l""  o'  doors,  pieces  of  ortlnanco 
^V,  .  ■•  u  "?  ■*"■»  I""'  ""«•  "■"■«  carried  to  the 
mint.  —Macauiai/  :  i/ui.  Eng.,  ch.  xih 

2.  A  hollow   vessel  made  of  earthenware 
china,  (Stc.  :  as,  a  flower-jwl,  a  water-pof,  &c. 

3.  An  earthenware,  pewter,  or  other  vessel 
for  liquids,  containing  one  quart. 

.  ','*V'.''  ''?'■*'*  *  J^'  **'  Kood  double  beer,  neighbour - 
drlnk."-.<A.,fa.,p.  .■  -t  Uenry  VI.,  u.  j.  ""■■8"o"ur. 

i.  The  quantity  contained  in  8  pot;  a  quart. 

5.  A  trade  term  for  stoneware. 

6.  The  metal  or  earthenware  top  of  a 
chimney ;  a  ciiimney-pot. 

*7.  A  helmet  or  headpiece. 
"8.  The  skull. 

9.  A  hollow  vessel  made  of  twigs  with  which 
to  catch  fish,    (i'roo.) 

10.  A  large  sum.     (.Slang.) 

r^iS"i?'  ";  'l*'  i."  ',"'«i'''>'  ^'m^  a  pot  of  money  In 
CbriBtchurch.  —Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  5.  1886. 

11.  A  favourite  :  a  horse  which  is  backed 
for  a  large  sum  of  money.     {Racing  Slang.) 

IL   Technically : 

1.  Founding:  A  crucible.  Graphite  pots 
are  must  generally  in  use. 

2.  Paper:  A  size  of  paper,  121  inches  by  15 
In  the  sheet,  and  weighing  lOlbs.  to  the  ream. 

3.  Sugar:  [PorriNo-CASK]. 

4.  Tinning : 

(1)  A  vessel  filled  with  melted  tallow  in 
which  the  charcoal-iron  plates  are  dipped 
before  tinning  ;  a  grease-pot 

(2)  A  bath  used  in  the  same  work,  known  as 
a  wash-pot. 

H  To  go  to  pot :  To  be  ruined,  destroyed,  or 
wasted.  The  meaning  is  probably  to  be  put 
into  the  melting. pot.  as  old  metal,  to  be  melted 
down;  but  Mr.  A.  8.  Palmer  thinks  that  vol 
here  is  the  same  as  Pot  (2),  a.  =  pit,  and  the 
meaning  to  be  to  go  to  the  pit  of  destruction. 

"All's  one.  they  uo  to  jmt." 

J)i!j,h-n  ;  Tempetl.    (EpU.) 

pot-barley,  ».    [Haklev.] 

pot  bellied,  a.  Uaving  a  pot-belly  ;  fat. 
corjiuleiit.  Jit 

pot-belly,  3,    A  protuberant  belly. 

a  ^'„','L7;',I'''"^^  Wmeeltaforked  strailllni-anlmal,  and 
tpM-Mly.  —Arbulhnuli  rope:  Jlarlln  .■icrMtr^ 

U  A  pot-belly  is  produced  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  omentum  with  fat. 

pot  boiler,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive; 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  work  of  art  or  literature 
produced  merely  as  a  means  of  providing  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  espec.  a  painting  done  for 
money,  not  for  the  sake  of  art. 

«,',!  ^h'/iT,'.^  ''i''.u°"":\  «'!.°''«'i,l'  '■  marked  by  mneb  ol 
the  ability  of  the  artlsL"-.<(Ae.«um.  April  1.  l»»i 

2.  Anthrop, :  (See  extract). 

,,..'1'  m'"";?,1''°  "'■'1'='? ,"'  <l«"r  "«•  "•l»  Dianyioanded 
PC  il,K.>.  w  Ih  marksol  lire  »,h,„  them,  which  l,ad  pr,.b. 
al.lv  lieeii  heale.l  for  the  i,uri>o«,„l  l,„ll|uc  .«t.r.  /'..<• 
Imler,,  as  they  are  calfod.  ol   this  klml  are  use.1  1,» 

i'u'i;\'',"";""  .""'.''••."  ""•  '"■'■"■■'"  •<"'■  "'•'  t'  "' 
wisho,!  to  heat  water  In  a  veswl  that  would  not  stand 
U.O  11,0  we  should  be  ohllk-d  to  employ  »,lmlUx 
method. "-Oaiotin..-  Ciee-tluMny.  ch.  la        """"" 


bSb,  h6i  ;  piat.  J<JiW 
-«Uui,  -tian  =  Shan. 


B.  Asailj.:  Pot-boiling  (q.v.). 

.rti^''"'  V?  "'"•'•Ii;  '■■".wn  aa  pol.toOer  books  or 
articles.  -/.I,„l,„,     MIndlntheUmerAnlmali.  '  il. 

pot-bolUnK,  o.    Of  the  nature  of  a  pot- 
boiler (q.v.).  *^ 

J^^JH'  "".  °».9'l"'"""  mark,  and  distinctly  of  Uu 
»<«J>oUiniP  order. "-/iilJ,  rtregraph.  Dec.  an.  issi. 


pot -companion,  s.  An  associate  o» 
coiiip.tnh.n  in  drinking:  a  boon-companioo. 
(.Applied  generally  to  habitual  druukards.) 

pot-«ye, ». 

Spinning:  A  guide-eye  for  a  yarn  in  s 
spinning  trame.  Tliroiigli  it  the  yam  pa-sses 
from  the  rulh-re  to  the  Uyer.  Made  of  metal, 
glass,  or  porcelain. 

pot-gun, «. 

1.  A  mortar  for  firing  salutes.  The  name  if 
derived  from  its  shape. 

2.  A  pop.gun  (q.v.). 
•pot-gutted,  a.    Pot-bellied. 

"You  pot-^itled  rascat  "—Oruvet ;  .Spirttaat  QuUoU 
bit.  Iv..  ch.  viU. 

pot-hanger,  pot-hangle,  s.  A  hook  os 
which  I'ots  aie  hung  over  a  lire  ;  a  pot-hook. 

pot-herb,  s,     a  herb  fit  for  the  pot  or 

cooking  ;  a  culinary  herb. 

T[  IfAtt*  pot-lterb : 

Bot.  :  Valerianella  olitoria, 

pot-holes, ».  pi. 

Mining  £  Geol. :  The  name  given  by  the 
Norf.jlk  quarrymen  to  dec),  conical  or  cvlin- 
driciil  pipes  in  the  chalk.  IJJuar.  Journ.  Ueol. 
Soc.,  i.  (1S4.J),  p.  302.) 

pot-hook,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  An  S-shaped  hook  for  suspending  a 
pot  or  kettle  over  a  lire. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  letter  or  character  like  a  pot- 
hook :  especially  applied  to  the  clcmeiilaiy 
characters  formed  by  chiUU-en  when  learning 
to  write.  (Frequently  in  the  phrase  pot-huola 
and  hangers.) 

"I  long  to  be  spelling  her  Ar.tblck  scrawls  and  po*. 
hooki.  —Dryden  :  Don  SelHUtian,  ii.  2. 

pot-house,  s.    An  ale-house,  a  bcer-shoD. 

a  low  public  house. 

"  Tlie  coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  In  the  pat. 
koma  ol  tt  hUechapoL •■-*<«»«(<,».■  HM.  Ens.  dTrT 

pot-hunter,  s. 

1.  One  who  shoots  everything  he  cornea 
across  without  regard  to  the  rules  or  custi.nia 
of  sport,  being  only  anxious  to  fill  his  lag. 

"  with  no  other  let  or  hindrance  than  tli.ive  »  hich 
AuVSri.ffSr*  "'"Vei.'-ScHl.ner;  Jlaj^„_ 

2.  One  who  makes  it  a  business  to  enter  all 
competitions  where  prizes,  as  silver  cups  &c 
arc  given,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  sport   bui 
in  order  to  win  and  be  able  to  show  on'  tba 
prizes  gained,     (slang.) 

pot  hunting,  s.  The  practice  of  a  do(- 
hunter. 

"  Some  protection  should  be  taken  aijalnst  u* 
hunl,ng:-.FiHd,  Dec.  12.  18-;,.  *^ 

•  pot-lcooh,  J.    A  sot,  a  drankard. 

"  TUIe  vnUnui  pol4i-ech,  th.tl  uiHm  his  kneej 
Him  drunk  a  thousand  putUe»  up-Ke-pei-e." 

Taylor,  ttte  lyolrr.PoA 

pot-Uquor,  s.  The  liquor  in  which 
batchers  meat  has  been  boiled  ;  thin  broth. 

pot  luck,  s.  Accidental  fare  ;  whatever 
fare  may  chance  to  be  provided  for  dinner. 

."..^  ^''*,'.',"^"  whose  pof.lnok  was  always  to  be  relied 
on.  -  a.  Allot :  Amoi  tiarCon.  ch.  L 

II  To  lake  pot-luck:  Said  of  an  aci'idental 
visitor  who  ijartakes  of  the  family  dinner 
whatever  it  may  be. 

1.."  H"  ''lonld  be  very  welcome  to  take  pof./ueJt  with 
him.  -erase,     Xpirilual  tjuliote.  bk.  ili^ch.  xiL 

•  pot-maker,  s.    A  potter. 

"Then  he  ui.ide  an  herauld  prn-Ulm  that  all  int 
lUrcA",   ■"•'"  "'■""  ""'  '••'■"— Ao/ (A.  /ju. 

pot-man,  s.    (Potmam.J 
pot-marigold,  s. 

Bot.  :  Calendula  oJ/ictTuUis, 

pot-metal,  s. 

1.  A  chea|i  alloy  forfliucots,  to. ;  composed 

of  copper,  10  ;  lead,  0  to  8.  ' 

2.  A  kind  of  cast-iron  suitable  for  ca-stinc 
nollow  ware. 

3.  A  species  of  stained  glass,  the  colon™  of 
which  are  Incorporated  with  the  glass  while 
the  latter  la  in  a  state  of  fusion  In  the  pot 

pot-plc,  ».  A  pio  made  by  covering  the 
Inner  surface  of  a  p„t  with  pa.ste.  and  niling  up 
with  meat,  aa  beef,  mutloii.  fowl,  ic. 

pot  piece,  1.    A  pot-gun. 

pot-plant,  1. 

Hot.  :  Ucylhia  OllaHa. 


oat,  90U,  chonu.  9hla.  bcnph ;  go,  |t;em;  thin.  ^hU;  In.  mm  ■  «xocMrx^^^r,i;irT~::^ T^T 

-tlon,  ^o„  =  .h^;  .^on.  -^on.ahun.    -..ou^Zl^V^r^     ^7-1^.?^,^-;^' 
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pot— potash 


pot-pOUlTi,  s.  [Fr.  pot  =  pot,  and  pourri, 
pa.  par.  of  pourrir  =  to  putrefy,  to  boil  very 
Uiucii.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  dish  of  various  kinds  of  meat 
and  vegetables  cooked  together. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  A  mixture  of  rose-leaves  and  various 
spices,  kept  in  jars  or  other  vessels  as  a  sceut. 
Coniniouly  called  popery. 

2.  A  vase  or  bouquet  of  flowers  used  to 
perfume  a  room. 

3.  In  music,  a  medley;  a  collection  of  vari- 
ous tuufs  linked  together ;  a  capricoio  or 
fautasia  on  popular  melodies. 

"  He  has  deftly  iu;ide  a  pot-pourri  of  national  tunes." 
— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  22.  1885. 

4.  A  literary  composition  made  up  of  several 
parts  I'Ut  together  without  any  unity  of  plot 
or  plan. 

*  pot-shop,  s.  A  low  public-house,  a  pot- 
house. 

"  A  sequeatereJ  pot-xhop  on  the  remotest  confines  of 
the  Borough."— /J<c*cw8  ;  Pickwick^  ch.  Ui. 

pot-Shot,  s. 

1.  A  shot  tired  for  the  sake  of  filling  the 
bag  or  pot,  without  regard  to  the  nature,  con- 
dition, or  appearance  of  the  animal  shot. 

2.  A  shot  fired  without  any  deliberate  aim. 

3.  A  shot  at  an  enemy  from  beliind  a  tree, 
or  from  an  ambush. 

*  pot-shot,  *  pot-sbott,  a.  Drunk,  in- 
toxicated.    [CUPSHOTTEN.] 

pet -valiant,  a.  Made  courageous  or 
valiant  by  ilriuk. 

*  pot-walloper,  *  pot-wabbler,  e.  A 

namt;  given  tu  parliamentary  vnters  in  certain 
Eiiji,'lish  boroughs,  previous  to  the  Kefonn  Act 
of  1S32,  in  wliich  all  male  inhabitants,  whether 
householders  or  lodgers,  who  had  resided  in 
the  liorough  and  had  boiled  tlieir  own  I'ot, 
i.e.,  procured  their  own  subsistence,  for  six 
months,  and  had  not  been  chargeable  to  any 
parish  as  jKiupers  for  twelve  months,  were 
eutiUed  to  a  vote. 

*  pot-walloping,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  n'ij.  :  A  term  applied  to  boroughs  in 
wliich,  before  the  Reform  Act  of  lS:i2,  pot- 
Wallojiers  were  entitled  to  a  vote. 

-Southey  : 

5.  As  snhst. :  A  boiling  of  a  pot ;  the  sound 
made  by  a  pot  boiling. 

"The  pot-waUoj>ing$  of  the  boiler."— Z>e  Qulncfy : 
Enjlish  Mail  Coavh. 

pot-wheel,  s.  A  form  of  water-raising 
wheel.     [Noria.] 

pot  (2),  s.     [Pit,  s.]    A  pit,  a  dungeon. 

TI  Pot  and  gallows :  [Pit  and  Gallows].. 

pot  (1).  v.t.  &  i.    [Pot  (1),  s.] 

A,  Trajisitive  : 

1.  To  put  into  pots. 

2.  To  preserved  seasoned  in  pots:  as,  To  pot 
fowl  or  lish. 

3.  To  plant  or  set  in  mould  in  pots. 

*'  If  prown  Id  pots,  they  should  be  potted  In  rich 
BolW- Field,  Oct.  3.  18S5. 

4.  To  jiut  in  casks  for  draining:  as,  To  pot 
sugar.     [Potting-cask.] 

5.  To  pocket ;  to  strike  or  play  so  as  to  run 
into  the  jiocket  of  a  billiard  table.    (.S/tw);/.) 

"  After  making  three,  he  potfcd  hia  opponent's  ball.' 
—Evening  :>tandarU,  Dec.  18.  18&». 

6.  To  shoot.    (Slang.) 

"All  the  pretty  ahy  beasts  .  .  .  are  patted  by  cock- 
tiey a."— Saturday  Heaiew,  March  15,  188-1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  drink,  to  tipple.    (Slang.) 

"  It  is  less  labour  to  plow  than  topot  it."— Ffttham : 

JUiotve.<,  84. 

2.  To  shoot  or  fire  persistently  ;  to  keep  on 
shooting.    (Slang.) 

•p6t(2), 'potte,!-.?.  [Etym.  doubtful.!  To  cap. 

'■  The  boie^  of  different  schooles  did  cap  or  pott« 
TCTses, '"— .Sfowe .-  Survey/,  p.  53, 

pdt'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  potahilis, 
from'  polo  =  to  drink  ;  Sp.  potable;  Ital.  pota- 
hile.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Capable  of  being  drunk ;  fit 
for  drinking  ;  drinkable, 

"  Potable  gold."  MiJton  :  P.  L..  lit  60a. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  that  may  be  dnink. 

"  Ten  thousand  painted  floVrs 
Useful  ioT potabUt."  Philips:  Cider,  U. 


pot'-a-ble  ness.   ».     [Kng.   potnhU;   •ness.} 

The  "quality  or  state  of  being  potable. 

*  pot'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Pottage.} 

'  p6t'-a-ger,  s.     [Fr.,  from  po(a^e=;  pottage.] 
A  porringer. 


*  pot-a-gre,  s.    [Podagra.]    The  gout. 


po-tag'-ro,  po-tar'-go,  s.  [Botargo.]  A 
West  Indian  sauce  or  dish. 

•'  What  lord  of  old  wouM  l.>Ul  his  cook  prepare 
Mangos,  potargo,  chaniiii^ons,  cav.arre?" 

Ki>i(f :  Cookery. 

pot'-ale,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Eng.  p-^t,  and 
ale  (?).]  The  refuse  from  a  grain  distillery, 
used  to  fatten  pigs. 

p6-ta'-li-a,  s.    [Etym.  unexplained.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Loganete.  An  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  PoUilia  rcsinifcra,  the  only  known 
species,  is  snmtwliat  mucilaginous  and  as- 
tringent. It  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  lotion  for 
inflamed  eyes.  The  sub-s^iecies  (?),  P.  amaray 
is  bitter,  acrid,  and  emetic. 

p6-ta'-me-3B,  S.  pi.     [Gr.  TrOTofid?  (potamos)  = 
a  river,  or  Lat.  potam^ogcton) ;  LaU  fern,  pi. 
^  adj.  suff.  -ea:.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Naiadarese.  Spathe  none. 
Flowers  in  spikes  or  clusters,  solitary,  uni- 
sexual or  bisexual.  Stigtna  subcapitate,  or 
shortly  decurrent.     Embryo  curved. 

p6-tani'-i-de§,  s.  [Gr.  ?roTn^6s  (potamos)^ 
a  river ;  Lat.  iid.j.  suff.  -id*s.] 

Zool.  (fi-  Pahv.ont.:  Freshwater  Cerites;  a 
genus  of  Cerithiadie.  Sliell  like  Cerithium,  but 
without  varices  in  the  fossil  species,  which 
are  included  in  that  genus.  Epidermis  thick, 
olive  -  brown  ;  operculum  orbicular,  many- 
whorled.  Forty-one  recent  species,  from  the 
mud  of  Califomian,  African,  and  Indian  rivers. 

p6t-a-mo-,  pref.  [Gr.  ■noTay.o^  (potamos)  =  a 
river.]  Belonging  to,  living  in  or  near,  or 
connected  with  a  river  or  rivers. 

pot-a-md-bi'-i-dse.  s.  pi.  [5Iod.  Lat.  pot- 
aTnobi(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •ido'.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  group  or  family  of  Huxley's 
tribe  Astacina,  witli  two  genera,  Astacus  and 
Caiubarus. 

"  All  the  crayQshes  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
belong  to  the  Potamobiidai.  ami  uo  members  ul  this 
family  are  kiiuwn  to  exist  south  ol  the  equator."— 
Huxley:  The  Crayfish,  p.  3i^S. 

2.  Palceont. :    From  the  Jurassic  onward. 

[PSEUDASTACl'S.] 

pot-a-mo'-bine,  o.  &  s.    [Potamobiid-e,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the 
characteristics  of,  the  Putamobiidse  (q.v.). 

"  The  wide  range  and  close  affinity  of  the  genera 
Astacus  and  dnibarus  a])pe:Lr  to  me  to  nece&sit-ite 
the  supposition  that  they  aie  derived  from  some  one 
already  Hi>ecialt8ed  Pornmohinr  form  ...  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  this  aucestntlPctaraohlne existed 
in  the  sea  which  lay  north  of  the  Miocene  continent 
in  tlie  northern  hetnia^bere."—Buxley:  TheCraufish, 
p.  332. 

B.  -.4s  siihst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Potamobiidie. 

pot-a-mo'-bi-iis,  s.  [Pref.  potamo-^  and  Gr. 
^twto  (hioo)  =  to  live.] 

1.  E-nZom.:  Leach's  name  for  Orectochilus, 
a  genus  of  Gyrinidaf,  with  one  sptcies. 

t  2.  Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Astacus. 

pot-a-mo-choe -rus,  s.  [Pref.  potamo-,  and 
Gr.  '\otpo^  (choiros)  =  a  hog.] 

Zool.:  Bush-hog,  Red  River-hog;  a  genus 
of  Suidse.  characteristic  of  the  West  African 
region,  with  two,  or  perhajis  three,  species, 
which  are  the  handsomest  of  ttie  Swine  family. 
There  is  a  boss  or  prominence  under  each  eye. 
In  FolamochceT^is  penicillatus,  the  enrs  arelon^' 
and  tapering,  as  if  they  had  been  cut,  and 
terminate  in  hairy  tufts.  The  general  colour 
is  reddish  brown,  with  «hite  dorsal  slripe. 

pot-a-mo-ga'-le,  .•?.     [Pref.  potamo-,  and  Gr. 

yaAjj  (gale)  =  a  weasel.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Potamogalidse,  with  one 
sp^'cies,  Potanwgale  velox,  discovered  by  Du 
Cltaillu  in  Western  equatorial  Africa.  It  is 
about  two  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  tail 
occupies  one  half.  The  body  is  long  and 
cylindrical  ;  tail  thick,  and  laterally  com- 
pressed, legs  sliort,  toes  not  webbed,  the 
animal  being  propelled  through  the  water  by 


strokes  of  the  powerful  tail;  the  limbs  ore 
folded  inwards  and  backwards  in  sninuniug. 


POT.VMOGALE, 

For,  dark-brown  above,  with  a  metallic  violet 
hue ;  whitish  beneath. 

pot  -  a  -  mo  -  gaX  -  5  -  dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lot, 
potauiogal{e) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idiT.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Insectivora,  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Talpidte  and  the 
Soleuodontidx,  with  two  genera  :  Putani'>t.'ale 
(q.v.)  and  Geogale,  with  one  small  munform 
species,  Geogale  aurita,  from  BIa<lagascar. 

pot-a-mo-ge'-ton,  a.  [Lat.  potamogeUmt 
potaiaoqiton  ;  Gr.  T!OTa}ioyfiTUiv(pottimogeiton) 
=  pondweed  (see  def.] :  n-OTa^o?  (po(amos)  =a 
river,  and  yeijiav  (geit6n)=.a.  neighbour.) 

1,  Bot. :  Pondweed  ;  the  tyj-ical  genus  of 
the  tribe  Potaraeie  (q.v.).  Flowers  perfect, 
sessile,  on  a  sjnke,  with  a  simple  spathe. 
Perianth  single  ;  stamens  four.  Ovary  of  four 
ciirjii'Is.  Drupes  or  achenes  four,  rarely  one  ; 
small,  green.  Chieliy  from  the  temperate 
zones.  Tliey  occur  In  ponds,  ditches,  streams, 
the  raar<!;ms  of  lakes,  &c.,  having  the  leaves 
submerged  and  translucent,  or  floating  and 
opaque.  P.  -nutans,  P.  Incens,  P.  crispns,  P. 
dcTisus,  and  P.  oblongiis  are  among  the  most 
common.  The  root  of  P.  natajis  is  said  to  be 
eaten  in  Siberix  P.  crisjms,  P.  gramineiifi.  ancj 
P.  lucens  are  used  in  India  as  fodder,  and  the 
first  two  also  for  refining  sugar. 

2.  PalcEohot :  Occurs  in  the  Miocene  and  the 
Pliocene  of  Europe. 

*  pot-a-mog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  potamo-,  and 
Gr.  yf}(i<f>Ti  {graphc)  =  a  description.]  A  de- 
scription of  rivers. 

*p6t-a-mor-o-Ky,  »•  [Pref.  potamo-,  and 
Gv.  .\oyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
rivers  ;  a  scientific  treatment  of  rivers. 

p6t-a-m6ph'-yl-lite,  5.   [Pref.  potomx)-;  Gr. 

4iv AXov  (phullon)  =  leaf,  and  sulf.  -itc] 

Fala'vbot. :  Any  apparently  aquatic  fossil 
leaf. 

pot-a-mo-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  potamo-, 
and  Gr.  6r)pLoi/  (thcrion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mustelid?p,  allied  to  Lutra 
(q.v.),  from  the  Miocene  of  Western  Europe. 

p6'-tan9e,  s.    [Fr.  potence  =  a  gibbet.] 

JVatrlimalcing  :  The  stud  which  forms  a  step 
for  the  lower  pivot  of  a  verge. 

potance-file,  s.  A  small  hand-file  with 
parallel  auU  flat  sides. 

pot'-dsh,  5.  [Eng.  pot,  and  ash,  because  the 
lixivium  of  wood-ashes  are  evapoiated  for 
commercial  purposes  in  iron  pots.] 

1.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  hydrate  of 
potassium,  KHO,  either  in  the  liquid  or  solid 
state,  but  snmetimes  used  to  denote  potassium 
oxide  and  also  crude  carbonate  of  potassium. 
Pure  or  anhydrous  potash  can  be  procured 
by  heating  thin  slices  of  the  metal  ptitusi^ium 
in  air  perfectly  free  from  mui^iture  or  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  white,  caustic,  aud  very  deliques- 
cent. 'When  moistened  with  water  it  becomes 
incandescent  and  no  degree  of  heat  beems 
Buffir;:e;it  to  expt-l  the  water.  This  6uhstani.e 
is  of  rilightimpurtance  compared  with  hyriratfd 
piitath.  Iniportaut  salts  of  potash  are  the 
carbonate,  t!ie  sulphate,  the  nitrate,  &c.  With 
oils  potash  forma  soft-soaps,  and  ia  of  great 
value  from  its  cleansing  properties. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Potash  salts  are  essential  con- 
stituents in  the  human  body,  but  if,  when 
wasted,  they  are  supplied  directly  to  the  blood 
tliey  are  very  poisonous.  A  much  diluted 
siilution  of  potash  is  antacid  and  sedative  in 
dyspepsia  and  cutaneous  diseases,  also  in 
pleuritis,  pericarditis,  scrofula,  &c.  [Bicar- 
bonate.] Caustic  potash  is  used  exter- 
nally as  a  caustic  in  ulcers,  &c.  ;  carbonate 


f5te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p8tt 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  kw- 
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of  potash  has  been  given  in  wlinoiniig  cough  ; 
icctate  of  potasli,  liitnite  of  potasli.  ami,  in 
enuiU  doses,  tartrate  of  potash  aro  diuretics ; 
«cid  tartrate  of  i.otasti  is  purtrative  and  used 
in  drnpsy ;  citrate  of  potash  ia  diuretic  aud 
felirifugal ;  sululiatc  of  potash  is  a  mild  nur- 
cative  generally  given  with  rhulmrb,  &C.  ; 
nitrate  of  p..t;isli  and  chlonite  of  potasli  are 
refrigerants  and  diuretics.  IFersianoanate.) 
Bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  the  forms 
In  which  bromine  and  iodine  are  often  ad- 
ministered. Sulphurated  potash  in  small  d.iscs 
is  a  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  exiwctorant, 
and  is  sometimes  used  in  scabies,  psoriasis, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  broiicliitis. 

%  Potash-alum  =  A'tt(i'ii«;  Potash-felspar  I 
=  OrlhoctaM  Had  MiertxUne ;  Potash-mica  = 
iluscotntt. 

potash-llme,  s. 

Chm.  :  \  mixture  of  dry  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium and  (piicklime  employed  in  estimating 
tlie  nitrogen  c<mtaiiied  iu  organic  sulisUmces. 
At  a  high  icmverai  iire,  it  liberates  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

potasli  water,  s. 

Chtm.  :  All  artilicial  aerated  water  contain- 
ing a  minute  quantity  of  potassic  bicarbonate. 
pot-ash-e^,  s.  jil.    [Pearlashes.] 
pot -aas.  po-tas-sa,  «.    [Potash.]   [Potas- 

Slt'M-HVDllATE.] 

po-tas'-sa-mide,  «.    lEng.  potass(,ium),  and 

Ch/m  (PL)  :  Potassium  amides.  The  mono- 
compound  KHjN  is  obuined  by  gently  heat- 
ing potassium  in  ammonia  gas.  It  is  an 
olive-green  substance,  melting  a  little  over 
100*.  Tripot'Lssamide,  or  nitride  of  potassium, 
K3N,  Is  obtained  when  nionopotassamide  is 
heated  in  a  close  vessel.  It  is  a  greenish- 
black  substance,  taking  Are  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  contact  with 
water  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  ammonia 
and  potassium  hydrate. 
po-taa'-slc.  o.  (Mod.  L.at.  polnss(i«m);  Eng. 
adj.  suir.  -ic.l  or  or  pertaining  to  potassium; 
containing  potassium. 
p6-tas'-8l-um,  ».  [Latinised  from  potash 
(q.v.).] 

Cliem.  :  Symbol.  K  ;  atomic  weight,  39.  A 
monad  metallic  clement,  discovered  by  Davy 
ill  180",  and  very  widely  ditluscd  through  tlio 
ve-etable,  mineral,  and  .animal  kingdoms.  It 
usually  exists  in  combination  with  inorgann; 
and  organic  acids,  and.  when  its  organic  salts 
are  burnt,  tliey  are  resolved  into  carbonate, 
from  which  all  the  other  salts  of  potassium 
can  be  prepared.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
electrolysis,  but  is  now  produce.l  in  large 
quantity  by  distilling  in  an  iron  retort  an  in- 
timate mixture  of  charcoal  ami  carbonate  of 
potassium,  a  condition  readily  obtained  by 
igniting  criiilc  tarUr  in  a  covered  crucible. 
It  is  a  bluish-white  metal ;  sp.  gr.  -505,  being 
the  light«st  of  all  the  metals  except  lithium. 
At  0'  it  is  brittle  and  crystalline  ;  soft  at  16", 
and  m»v  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife  ;  fluid  at 
615',  and  at  a  red  heat  distils,  yielding  a 
beautiful  green  vapour.  Thrown  upon  water, 
the  metal  decomposes  it  with  great  violence, 
forming  hydu-itc  of  potassium,  whilst  the 
escaping  hydrogen  takes  lire,  burning  with  a 
rose  red  col.uir.  It  can  only  be  preserved  in 
the  metallic  state  by  immersing  it  in  rock  oiL 

H  Potassium  chloride  =  Sylvilr. ;  Potassium- 
nitrate  =  yilre ;  Potassium-sulphate  =  Aph- 
thilaiiu  and  Miseiiile. 

potassium-alloys,  >.  r-l- 

Cliem. ;  Alloys  formed  by  fusing  other  nirtals 
with  potassium.  Tlie  arsenide  and  antimonide 
(the  only  iiii|ir.rtant  forms),  healed  with  the 
alcoholic  Iodides,  yield  the  aracnido,  ic,  of 
the  alcohol  radicals. 

potassiam-bromlde,  <. 

Chrm.  ;  Klir.  Formed  by  tlio  action  of 
bromine  on  potassium,  or  by  nenlrallsing 
hydrol.roliiic  acid  with  Jiolash.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  brilliant  cubes,  having  a  sharp  taste  ; 
sp.  gr.  2'(»9 ;  is  more  readily  soluble  In  hot 
than  in  cold  water,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Py  oxiilising  agents  It  Is  converted 
into  bromale. 


potassium  oar boxlde,  1. 


to  80*  in  jiresence  of  carbonic  oxide.  It  Is 
first  of  a  gray  colour,  and  then  becomes  dark 
red  The  giay  coitipound  has  the  composi- 
tion KoCO;  the  red  l-idy  can  be  preserved 
under  'mineral  naphtha.  In  coiiUct  with 
water  it  explodes  with  great  violence. 

IK>tasslum-clilorlde.  >. 

Clum. :  KCl.    Occurs  native  as  sylvitc.  and 
is  formed  when  pota-ssium  is  burned  in  chlor- 
ine, and  when  potash  or  carbonate  of  j.otash 
is  neutralized  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid. 
It   crystallizes   mostly  in    cubes,  rarely   in 
octahedrons  ;  sp.  gr.  1-95  ;  tastes  like  common 
salt,  melts  at  a  low  red  lieat.  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  volatilizes  unchanged.    It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  one  part  of  llie  salt  di.s- 
Bolviiig  in  2-86  parts  of  water  at  15-5';    is 
slightly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but  wood 
spirit  dissolves  it    more  readily.      It  forms 
crystallizable  double  salts  with  roost  of  the 
metallic  chlorides. 
potassium-ethyl,  s. 
Cliem. :  C2U5K.    Not  known  in  the  separate 
state,  but  in  combination  Willi  zinc-etliyl  by 
treating  that  comjiouud  with  potassium, 
potassium-hydrate,  s. 
Cl^m.:  KIIO.     PoUish.    Potassa.    Caustic 
potash.    Produced  by  dissolving  protoxide  of 
potassium  in  water,  but  generally  prep.ared 
by  adding  two  parts  of  quicklime,  slaked  with 
»"ater,  to  a  solution  of  one  part  of  carbonate 
of  potassium  in  twelve  parts  of  water,  and 
boiling  the  mixture  for  some  time.     After 
standing,  the  clear  liquid  is  siph<iiied  off  and 
evaporated  iu  iron  or  silver  basins.     To  re- 
move several  of  the  impurities  it  is  subse- 
quently treated  with  alcolid.     After  fusion  it 
is  a  white,  hard,  brittle  substance,  sp.  gr.  2-1, 
melts  below  redness  to  a  clear  liquid,  volatilizes 
at  a  red  heat,  dissolves  in  half  its  weight  of 
water,  and   in  nearlv  the  same   quantity  of 
alc'liol.     It  has  an  acrid  taste,  is  a  powerful 
caustic,  decomposes  most  metallic  salts,  and 
at  a  high  temperature  acts  with  great  energy 
on  nearly  all  substances. 
potassium-iodide,  s. 
Clum.  :  KI.      Obtained  by  direct  union  of 
Iodine  and   potassium,  and    by  neutralizing 
hydriodic  acid   with  potash.     It  crysli'.lizes 
in  cubes,  which  arc  sometimes  transparent, 
often  opaque  ;    sp.   gr.  2  90.     It  has  a  sharp 
taste,    melts    below    a    red    heat,  and  at  a 
moderate  red  h«t  volat  ilizes  without  change  ; 
is  soluble  in  '7  part  of  wat<T  at  16%  and  in 
6-3  parts  alcohol  at  12-6°.     A  solution  of  this 
salt  ilissnlves  free   iodine,    forming  a  dark- 
brown  Sidutiim.     It  is  liineli  used  in  medicine. 


potassium-oxides,  s.  pi. 


Chrm.  :  K.jCjOq.  A  highly  explosive  com- 
poun<l  fonned  sometimes  in  the  nianufsetiire 
of  lotaasium,  and  when  potassium  is  healed 


C/iem. ;  Potassium  forms  three  oxides  :  (1) 
Protoxide,  K..0,  formed  when  potassium  is 
exposed  to  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
is  white,  very  deliquescent  and  caustic,  and 
unites  with  water  so  energetically  as  to  pro- 
duce  incandescence;  (C)  Dioxide,  KoO™,  Is 
formed  at  a  ccrlain  stage  in  the  lu-eparation 
of  the  tctroxide,  aud  when  the  latter  substance 
is  decomposed  with  water;  (3)  Tetroxide, 
K..04,  is  produced  when  potassium  is  burnt  in 
di'y  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  a  ehronie  yellow 
powder  which'  is  reduced  to  protoxide  when 
heated  in  an  atmos|ilicie  of  nitrogen,  and  to 
the  dioxide  when  dissolved  in  water,  oxygen 
in  each  case  being  evolved. 
potassium-sulphides,  s.  pi. 
Clu-m. :  Potassium  unites  with  sulphur  In 
Ave  dilfercnt  proportions  :  K.jS,  prolosnlphide, 
olitained,  but  in  a  stale  of  doubtful  purity, 
by  ignilingsuli.liate  of  potassium  in  a  covered 
crucible  with  finely  divided  carbon.  It  has  a 
reddish-yellow  colour,  is  deliiiuescent  and 
caustic.  K..S».  disulphide,  formed  by  exposing 
the  sulplivdriite  to  the  sir,  is  obtained  as  an 
orange-eoioured  fusible  substjiicn.  Kj-Sj,  tn- 
sulplilde,  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
carbonic  disulphide  over  ignited  polassium 
carbonate.  K2.S4,  telriisnlphido,  formed  by 
reducing  suliihate  of  potassium  by  nieaiis  of 
the  va]iour  of  carbonic  disulphide.  K.jSn. 
pentasnlphide,  obtained  from  any  of  the  above 
sulphides  by  boiling  them  with  excess  of  sul- 
phur until  flillv  saturated.  AU  the  sulphides 
have  an  alkaline  reaction  aud  smell  of  siil- 
phydric  acid. 
p6t-ita»-8x-yl,  »  [Eng.  polas^inn); 
oj^Vf/fii),  and  suit.  -'/'  1 

Chrm. :  KG.      nvdioxyl,  In  which  the  hy- 
drogen Is  replaced  by  |»ilas8iuiii. 


p6   tate,  a.    (I.at.  i>olatns  =  a  draught.] 

AUiiemy :  An  epithet  applied  Ui  a  sUge  in 

the    pretended    transmutation  of   the  baser 

metals  into  gold  and  silver,    (litu  Joiisaa  ;  /l^ 

chemist  iii.  2.) 
po-ta'-tlon,  •  po^ta-cy-on,  t.  ILat.  jwfeUio, 

from  pAu  =to  drink.) 

1.  The  act  of  drinking. 

2.  A  drinking-bout 

"  Mlrr  tliiw  or  (our  hours  of  friendly  potation 
W«  took  leave.'        CMon :  IM  M'^nnmr  Cotim. 

3.  A  diaught.    (fikakesp. :  Othtllo,  ii.  3.) 

4.  A  beverage,  s  drink. 

"To  (.inwetw  thiu  jy>t<ilL>nt.  imd  luldlot  themjelw 
Vj  eatk.'  — aAaJte«p.  -■  i  JItnru  jr.,  it.  S. 

p6-ta-t6,  po-ta-too,  «.     (Sp.  potato.) 
[Uatatas.  ] 

Bot..  Horl.,  Agrie.,  dtc. :  S..lanum,  tuberoaum, 
a  well-kuown  plant,  the  tubers  (dilated 
branches)  of  which  are  eaten.  It  is  a  native 
of  Chili  and  Peru.  Some  think  that  it  was 
first  brought  to  Spain  from  the  mountaina 
near  Quito  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Thence  it  spread  to  Italy  and  Austria.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  supposed  to  have  brought 
it  to  England  in  July,  1686,  having  obtained 
it  from  the  Virginian  colonists  whom  he  had 
taken  out  in  list.  Gerarde,  in  his  HtrbaU, 
figured  it  in  ISSlVas  "the  potat.ie  of  Virginia," 
whence  he  said  he  had  obtJiined  its  roots.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  cultivated  potatoes  on  his 
estate  of  Youghal,  near  Cork.  For  the  next 
century  aud  a  half  tliey  were  regarded  as 
gardeu  jilauts  only.  In  Scotland  tliey  were 
not  ciiltivateil  as  a  field  crop  till  1732.  They 
gradualiv  made  way  to  the  important  position 
which  they  now  occupy  in  general  agriculture. 
Many  varieties  are  grown,  dill'ering  in  earli- 
ness,  form,  size,  colour,  Ac.  They  are  some- 
times preserved  through  the  winter  in  pita 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  straw.  A 
raw  jiotato  scraped  is  a  good  application  to 
burns  and  scalds.     [I'otato.starch.) 

"Uiiilnn  upon  »  hiilfi'cniiy  i>.irruii:cr  vi  p«aJC-«osp 
and  pot'iraet.  —Ooliiti'iith  :  Tlir  AVv.  .Vo-  i. 

H  (1)  Oil  0/ rotables:  [FtoiL-olLl. 

(2)  Sweet  Potato :  (ISatatasJ. 

potato-apple,  s.     A  populai  name  for 

the  round  fi  uit  ol  the  pofcito. 
potato-beetle,  s.    (Coi.oKAr  o-cEtTLK.] 
potato  blight, ».    [Potato-di-sease.] 
potato-bogle,  ».    A  scarecrow.    [Goole, 

«.,  1.  1.  t-i).i 
potato -bug,  «.     [Potato-beetle.] 

potato  disease,  s. 

Veo.  I'lithol.  :  A  disease  or  murrain  pro- 
duced by  a  fungus,  I'eronosiKira  iufistaii.''.  It 
generiilly  first  attacks  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  plant,  forniiiig  brown  spots  upon  them  In 
July  and  August.  By  this  time,  tlie  fungus 
which  lirst  penetrated  the  tissue  of  the  leaf, 
has  thrust  forth  through  the  stoniates  its 
conidia-bearing  filaments.  The  leaves  soon 
8flerwar<ls  die.  Next  the  tiibei-s  are  attacked 
and  decay,  cither  in  a  moist  manner,  atten.led 
by  a  ilisagrceable  <idoiir,  or  by  a  drying  up  of 
the  tissue.  Sometimes  the  term  ^lolat.^. 
disease  is  limited  to  the  first  of  these  kinds  of 
decay,  but  thcv  are  closely  akin,  the  one  form 
passing  into  tiie  other.  Possibly  an  excess 
of  rain  In  I'artieular  seasons  created  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  attacks  of  the  f^mgns. 
Too  strong  manuring,  and  tlio  cutting  up 
of  seed  potatoes  have  also  been  snggeste.l  as 
predisposing  causes.  The  potato-disease  first 
appeared  in  America.  In  lS4.'i-lS47  it  caused 
the  failure  of  the  potat^i  crop  in  Inland,  pi-o- 
ducing  famine.  [I-amink.]  It  has  never  sines 
completelv  disappeared,  and  in  liiOO  was 
nearly  as  formidable  in  Bomo  places  as  on  Its 
first  appearance.  When  it  is  prevalent,  the 
pot.itoes  shoulil  be  iiow.lel-ed  with  Howers  of 
sulphur  before  being  planted.  They  shonld 
lie  put  early  In  the  ground,  and  the  hiulm 
removed  when  the  disi-aso  manifests  Itself. 


potato-fikt,  9. 

(.Vi.ai.  ;  A  fat  extracted  from  fresh  potatoes 
by  ether.  It  forms  white,  slender,  stellate 
ncedhs,  whiih  turn  brown,  without  melting, 
on  exjiosure  to  a  temperature  of  270*. 

potato  mildew,  «.    (Potato-pisease.) 

potato  oat,  .1. 

yl.jrir. ;  A  t.iiiporary  variety  of  yli»na«i(lto. 
[Avena,  Oat.] 


^^iTbtfJ:  prfiit:jtf^l:  eat.  5011,  ehorus.  ,hln.  benph;  go.  ftem  ;  thin,  this:  sin.  a,;  expcet.  ^onophoa.  e^st,    -tt«. 
^    t^=.shan.    -tlon. -ion  =  Shun  ;-tion.-5lon  =  zhun.    kUou.. -Uou.. -siou.  -  riius.   -bio. -die.  4c.  ^  b^l.  dpi. 
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potator— poteriocrinus 


potato-scab, «. 

Bvt. :  8cab  in  potatoes,  produced  by  a 
fliiigus,  Tuburcinia  Scabies. 

potato-spirit,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  spirit  fortncd  during  the  fermen- 
tation of  potatoes,  and  used  in  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

potato-Starch,  s. 

Ccnmn.  :  The  starch  or  flour  of  the  potato, 
sometimes  used  to 
adulterate  arrow- 
root. The  granules 
vary  considerably 
in  size  and  form, 
some  being  shell- 
shaped  ,  some 
ovate,  and  others, 
especially  the 
smaller  ones, 
round.  Each  gran- 
nie is  marked  with 
&  circular  or  stel- 
late hilum,  and  potato  starch. 
around  this  is 
arranged  a  series  of  distinct  lines  or  circles. 

potato-Stone,  s. 

Min.  :  A  name  applied  to  the  siliceous  and 
calcareous  geudes  I<.>und  in  the  soil  near 
Bristol,  England.  The  siliceous  geodes  are 
lined  with  quartz  crystals,  but  frequently 
contain  calcite  with  acicular  gothite,  the  cal- 
careous ones  are  lined  with  calcite  crystals, 
but  frequently  contain  isolated  crystals  of 
4juai'tz,  some  of  which  present  the  form  of 
the  primitive  rhombohedron.  They  appear  to 
tave  been  formed  in  the  dolomitic  conglomer- 
ates. According  to  Green,  this  name  has 
also  been  applied  to  certain  hollow  limestone 
pebbles,  which  have  been  converted  into 
dolomite,  their  interiors  being  lined  with 
crystals  of  the  same  substance. 

potato-sugar,  s.    [Starcb-suoar.] 

•po-ta'-tor,   s.    [Lat.]    One  who  drinks ;  a 
di'inker,  a  drunkard. 


"po'-ta-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  potatonus,  from 
jintator  =  &  drinker;  polo  =  to  drink.]  Belat- 
mg  or  pertaining  to  drink  or  drinking. 

pot'-boy,  s.  [Eng.  pot(l),  s.,  and  boy.]  A  boy 
or  man  employed  in  a  public  house  to  clean 
the  pots,  carry  out  ale  or  beer,  &c. 

•pot^h  (1),  v.t.     [Poach  (1),  v.] 

•  pdt9h  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  packer.]  [Poach  (2),  v.] 
To  thrust,  to  push. 

"  111  patch  at  him."        Sfuiketp.  :  Coriolantu,  L  10. 

•pot9h'-er,  $.  [Eng.  potch;  -tr.]  One  who 
or  that  which  potches. 

potcher-engine,  s. 

PapeT-making :  A  machine  in  which  washed 
rags  are  intimately  mixed  with  a  bleaching 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

pOte,  v.L  &  i.    [Potter.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  push  or  kick. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  creep  about  moodily.  {Prov.) 

*  pot -e-car-S?,  *  pot-i-car-y,  s.     [A  cor- 

rupt,  of  'apothecary,    which   was    apparently 
mistaken  for  a  pothecary.]     An  apothecary. 


*p0t-ed,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Plaited. 

"A  noaeguy,  set  face,  and  Apoted  ouffe," 

EKywaod:  Troia  Britannica,  p.  6S. 

p5-teen',  pot-heen',  *  pot-teen',  s.    [Tr. 

potiz  :=  a  pot,  a  vessel  ;  potuim  =  to  drink.) 
Whiskey  ;  properly  whiskey  illicitly  distilled 
in  Ireland. 

"  His  nose  it  Is  a  coral  to  the  view, 
WeU  uuurlsh'd  with  Pierian  potheen.' 

Hood:  Irish  School-matter. 

pO'-te-l6t,  s.     [Ft.  ;  Dut.  potelood ;  Ger.  pott- 
loth.]    Sulphuret  of  molybdenum  (q.v.)- 

p6'-ten9e  (1),  s.     [Fr.  =  a  gibbet,  a  crutch, 
from  Lat.  potent ia-=  power.] 

Her.  :   A  cross,  whose  ends  resemble   the 
head  of  a  crutch. 

•  p6'-ten9e  (2),  s.     [Lat.  potentia  =  power.] 
Power,  pi'tency  (q.v.). 

•pd-ten'-cial  (cl  as  sh),  a.    [Potential.] 


pd'-ten-cy,  s.  [Lat.  poteyiHa  =power,  from 
potens ;  Sp.  &  Port,  potencia ;  Ital.  potemia^ 
potenza.]     [Poisnt,  a.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  potent ; 
power,  mental  or  physical ;  strength. 

"The  potency  of  her  who  has  the  bliss, 
To  make  it  still  elysuiin  where  she  ie." 

Cook :  Qreen's  Tu  Quoque. 

2.  Efficacy,  strength :  as,  the  potency  of  a 
medicine. 

3.  Moral  power,  Influence,  or  strength. 


*4.  A  power,  an  authority. 

"  The  Roman  Episcopacy  had  advanced  itself  beyond 
the  prieslliood  into  a  poteiics/.' — Barrow:  Pope's 
Supremacy,  sup,  5. 

p6  -tent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  potens,  genit.  potentis, 
pr.  par.  of  possum  =  Xg  be  able,  from  potis  = 
able,  and  sum  =  to  be  ;  Sp.  4;  Ital.  poteiite.] 
A-  As  adjective : 

1.  Physically  powerful  ;  producing  great 
physical  etfects  ;  strong,  forcible,  efficacious. 

■■  Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  sea."  Hilton :  P.  L..  xii.  211. 

2.  Having  great  power  ;  powerful,  mighty. 

"  The  eminence  of  a  great  and  potent  lord.'— fiurA*  ; 
Letter  to  a  .Voble  Lord. 

3.  Strong  in  a  moral  sense  ;  having  or 
exercising  great  power  or  influence. 

"The  doctor  la  well  money'd.  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court."         Shaketp.  :  Merra  Wives.  It.  i. 

4.  Strong,  intoxicating  :  as,  a  potent  spirit. 
B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  powerful  person  ;  a  potentate,  a  prince. 

"  You  equal  potents.  fiery  kindled  spirits  I " 

Sh/ike4p. :  King  John,  \L 

2.  A  walking-staff,  a  crutch. 

•'  Loke  soue  after  &  potent  and  spectacle.*" 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poems,  p.  SO. 

IL  Her.  :  A  bearing  resembling  the  head  of 
a  crutch. 

^  (1)  Potent  counter-potent^  Potency  counter- 
potency.  Potency  in  point :  One  of  the  furs 
used  in  heraldry. 

(2)  Cross  pottJii :  [Potence  (I)]- 

*p6'-ten-ta-5y,  s.  [Eng.  potent  ;  -acy.]  So- 
vereignty. 

pd  -ten-tate,  *  po-ten-tat,  s.  [Fr.  potentat, 
from  Low  Lat.  potentaius  =  a  supreme  prince, 
from  potento  =  to  exercise  authority,  from 
Lat.  potens=:  potent  (q-v.)-]  A  person  who 
possesses  great  power,  authority,  or  sway ;  a 
monarch,  a  sovereign,  a  prioce:  hence,  a  chief 
officer  in  certain  aocieties. 

pd'-tent-ed,  p6-ten-tee',  a,  lEng.  poUtU; 
■eil,  -ee.] 

Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary 
when  the  outer  edges  are  formed  into  potents, 
ditVering  from  what  is  termed  potent  counter- 
potent,  which  is  the  forming  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ordinary  into  potents  and 
counter- potents  like  the  fur. 

p6-ten'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  'po-ten-cial, 
*  po-ten-ciall,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  potentiel,  from 
Lat  pot€7\tialis,  from  po(enj  =  potent  (q.v.); 
Sp.  potencial.] 

A.  ^5  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Having  power  or  potency ;  powerful, 
efficacious,  strong. 

"  Potential  spurs."  Shakesp.  .  Lear,  LL  L 

*2.  Producing  a  certain  effect  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  the  necessary  properties ; 
latent. 

3.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  actuality ; 
possible  ;  that  may  be  manifested. 

"  It  is  necessaiy  thus  to  warn  potential  offeDdera."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  I,  1885. 

IL  Physics :  Capable  of  being  exerted, 
though  not  acting  at  the  particular  moment. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  that  is  possible 
or  may  possibly  be  or  hapi>en ;  possibility, 
but  not  actuality ;  potentiality. 

2.  Elect. :  A  term  holding  the  same  relation 
to  electricity  that  level  does  to  gravity.  The 
potential  of  the  earth  is  taken  at  zero. 

3.  Physics :  The  sum  of  each  mass-elemenfc 
of  the  attracting  body  divi.led  by  the  distance 
of  that  element  from  the  attracted  point. 

potential-cautery,  s.    [Cautery,  2.] 

potential-force,  s.  [Force  (l),  s.,  H  25.] 


potential- mood,  s. 

Gram. :  That  form  of  a  verb  which  Is  used 
to  express  power,  possibility,  liberty,  or 
necessity  of  an  action  or  of  being  :  as,  He  viay 
go,  You  shotUd  write. 

po-ten-ti-al'-i-ty'  (tl  as  shi),  a.     [Eng. 

potential ;  -ity.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  potential ; 
possibility  without  actuality. 

2.  Inherent  power,  quality,  capability,  or 
disposition  not  actually  exhibited. 

"  Potentiality  for  pauperism  seems  Inherent  In  A 
large  portion  of  the  metropoUtan  poor." — Obsn-otr, 
Nov.  15,  1885. 

po-ten'-tial-ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
potential  ;  -iy.] 

•  1.  With  power  or  potency  ;  powerfully, 
effectually. 

2.  In  a  potential  manner ;  in  possibility, 
not  in  actuality  ;  not  positively  ;  possibly. 

"  A  warning  to  any  potentially  weak-kneed  msoft- 
bers."— £>.«i7j/  Telegraph,  Oct.  U.  1S82. 

3.  In  efficacy,  not  in  actuality. 

"  If  the  juice,  though  both  actually  and  potanrtoBjf 
cold,  be  not  quickly  wiptJ  oS."— Boyle :  On  Colours. 

*  p6-ten'-ti-ar-y  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [An  abbrev. 
oi plenipotentiary  (q.v.).]  A  plenipotentiary; 
a  power,  an  authority. 

"  The  last  great  potentiary  had  arrived  who  was  to 
take  jKirt  in  the  family  congress,"— rft«ct«ray  .■  iV«t»> 
conxes,  cb,  xxx. 

•  p6-ten'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.t.  [Eng. 
potent ;  -iate.]  To  render  active  or  potent ;  to 
give  power  or  potency  to. 

"  Potentiated  by  au  especial  divine  grace."— Cotor^ 
idge,    {Hebster.) 

pd-ten-tH'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  po- 
tens, genit.  p?lentis  =  powerful ;  from  the  me- 
dicinal properties  attributed  to  some  species,] 
Bot.  :  Cinquefoil,  the  typical  genus  of  Po- 
tentillidae  (q.v.).  Flowers  white  or  yellow, 
rarely  red ;  calyx,  five-,  rarely  four-lobed, 
■with  as  many  small  bracts  ;  petals,  five,  rarely 
four  ;  style,  short,  lateral,  or  nearly  terminal ; 
achenes,  many,  minute,  on  a  small,  dry  recep- 
tacle. Chiefly  from  the  north  temperate  and 
Arctic  zones.  Known  species,  120.  The 
Potentilla  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of 
Roeacese,  an  order  including  the  Fragaria, 
or  Strawberry  genus,  from  which  the  Poten- 
tilla differ  in  the  fruit  having  a  dry  receptacle, 
instead  of  the  succulent  receptacle  which  gives 
the  Strawberry  its  economic  importance.  They 
are  often  called  Cinquefoils  (Fr.  five  leaved) 
from  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  cultivated  as  handsome  garden 
flowers.  P.  /nicticosa  forms  a  large  bush  with 
a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  and  is  often 
planted  in  shrubberies.  P.  anseriim,  a  common 
species  in  Europe,  popularly  known  as  Silver- 
weed,  has  creeping  stems,  and  leaves  which 
are  beautifully  silky  and  silvery  beneath.  The 
root  is  edible,  and  was  once  esteemed  as  food 
in  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the 
Hebrides.  Swine  are  very  fond  of  it.  P.  reptan$ 
is  a  febrifuge.  P.  nepalennis  yields  a  red  dye. 
Its  roots  are  depurative ;  their  ashes  are  applied 
with  oil  to  turns.  The  leaves  of  P. /ni/ico«a, 
a  sub-Himalayan  epecies,  are  used  in  parts  of 
the  Punjaub  as  tea. 

pd-ten-tH'-li-dae,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  potentill(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Pot. :  A  family  of  Rosacese.  Calyx  tube 
herbaceous  ;  fruit  of  four  or  more  achenes. 

po'-tent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  potent ;  -ly.]  In  s 
potent,  powerful,  or  efficacious  manner;  with 
power,  potency,  force,  or  energy. 

"  Vou  are  potentlv  opposed. " 

S/iakesp. :  Eenry  VIIL,  v.  L 

p6'-tent~ness,  s.  [Eng.  potent;  -ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  potent;  potency, 
power,  powerfulness,  eflicacy. 

p6-tcr-s-o-crin'-i-dje,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 

pGUTiocrin{us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtc.) 

Palaont.  :  A  family  of  Crinoidea  (q.v.). 

p6-t«r-i-6-cri  -nus,  s.  [Gr.  nornpiov  (po- 
terion)  =  a  drmkiiig-cup,  and  Kpivov  (krinon)  = 
a  lily.] 

Palceont. ;  The  type-genus  of  the  family 
Poleridcrinidie.  Calyx  as  in  Cyathocrinus, 
but  with  the  upper  surface  convex,  with  a  very 
large  anal  tulie.  The  genus  (with  several  sob- 
genera)  commences  in  the  Silurian,  is  present 
in  the  Devonian,  and  abounds  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous period,  after  which  it  disappears. 


&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  maxine ;  go.  po^ 
or»  wore,  wqU;  worlc,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ee.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw- 
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po-ter'-i-um,  s.  ILat.,  from  Gr.  irorripiov 
(f'Oterion)  =  a  drinking  cup.] 

Bot.  :  Salad-Bumet ;  a  genus  of  Sanguisor- 
bacesB.  Calyx  single,  four-cleft,  jietals  none, 
stamens  many,  stigma  tufted.  Found  in  the 
north  temperate  zone;  known  species  twenty. 
Two,  Poterium  Sanguisorba,  the  Salad  Burnet, 
and  P.  officiiude,  the  Great  Burnet,  are  natives 
of  Britain.  P.  m-uricatum^  Mui'icated  Salad 
Burnet,  is  an  alien  or  colouist. 

•po-ter-ner,  s.  (Pautener,]  a  purse,  a 
Dag,  a  pocket,  a  pouch. 

"  He  plucked  out  of  hfn  prit^mer." 

Thf  Hoy  and  the  ManM, 

'  pd'-t€s-t&te,  '  po-teS'tat.  s.  [Lat.  potes- 

tas,  genii,  potestatis  =  power;  Ital.  podesta  = 
OQ  authority.]    A  chief  authority,  a  potentite. 

"And  whanne  thei  iewlen  you  unto  nj-nftgOL'la  and 
to  magUtnitia  and  potestarit ;  nyle  ye  be  bisy  how  or 
wbftt  ye  flcbuleu  nuswere,  or  what  ye  echuleu  seye."*— 
Wjfctiff't:  Luke  xXi. 

•  p6'-tes-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat.  potestntivus,  from 
pote-^Uis,  genit.  potestatis  =  power  ;  Fr.  pot''s,ta- 
ti/.]  Having  the  .ittribute  of,  or  carrying 
with  it,  power;  authoritative. 

"God's  authoritative  or  potestative  power."— Pear- 
lon  :  On  th4  Creed,  art.  L 

p5t'-f(ll,  s.  [Eng.  potiW  a.n(\f\ill.]  As  much 
aa  will  fill  a  pot ;  a.s  much  a.s  a  pot  vnW  hold. 

**  If  one  cast  a  few  ulmoixis  into  a  potful  of  it.  It  will 
become  as  clear  aa  rocit  water."— i/owcU;  Letters, 
bk.  li..  let.  M. 

*  pot'-lxead«  *.  [Eng.  pot  (1),  and  he(ulJ]  One 
wh.»  hal'itually  stupifios  himself  with  drink, 
a  fuddler,  a  soaker. 

"She  was  too  good  for  b  poor  pothead  like  me." — 
Kingstey :   Westward  Ho!  cb.  xv. 

•  p6th'-e-car-S^,  s.    [Potecart.] 

potheen',  5.    [Poteen.] 

poth -er  (1).  *pud-der,  •  pooth-er.  pot- 
ter, 5.  [PoTMER,  v.]  Bustle,  confusion ; 
constant  excitenieiit,  stir. 

"Coming  on  with  a  t«rriblepo(Aer." 

Wordtworth  :  Rtirat  Architecture. 

*  poth'-er  (2),  s.     ("Apparently  a  corrupt,  of 

¥r' poudre  =■  powaer  (q.v.).]  A  suffocating 
cloud. 

"  Ro  ^eTOUB  was  tbo  j>oth«r.' 

m-ai/tan :  Nymphidia. 

poth'-er,  pot -ter,  *  pudheren,  v.i.  &  (. 
[A  frequent,  from  pote  =  to  push  or  kick; 
Dut.  jjoferen  =  to  search  thoroughly;  peuteren 
~  to  fumble,  to  poke  about.] 

A.  Intraris.:  To  make  a  pother,  bustle,  or 
stir  ;  to  fuss  about. 

B.  Trans. :  To  harass  and  perplex ;  to  tease, 
to  worry,  to  bother. 

"He  that  loves  readin?  and  writing,  yet  flmls  cer- 
tain iseiLTiiia  wliereiu  thuie  things  Imvo  no  rotish.  only 
polherx  and  wearies  himself  to  no  purpose. "~^(icAe. 

p6-tho-ci'-tea,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  pothos;  suff. 

•iU<.] 

PaUEobot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  apparently 
akin  to  Pothos  (q.v.).  Puthocitts  Grautonii 
has  been  found  in  the  Coal-measures  at  Gran- 
ton,  near  Edinburgh. 

po-tho-mor'-phe,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  pothos,  and 
Gr.  nop4>ri  (mor/>/te)  =  form.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Piperidie.  Potkomorphe 
aidiffolia  (or  umhdlata)  B,ni\  P.  suhpeltata  are 
used  in  Brazil  to  stimulate  the  lymphatics,  as 
deobstruents,  and  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers. 

pO'-thoB,  s.     [The  Ceylonese  name  of  a  species.] 
Dot. :  A  tjennsof  OroutioiP.     Pothos  scandens 
is  iistd  in  India  In  putrid  fevers. 

p5t  I  cho-m&'-xd  a,  pot-{-ch6-ma'-ni6, 

$.  (Kr.  potiche  =  a  pnrrcliin  va^e,  and  7naJit>, 
Gr.  fi.avid  (mania)  —  madness,  mania.]  The 
taste  for  coating  the  inside  of  glass-ware  with 
varnislied  paper  or  linen  flowers  or  devicca, 
so  as  to  give  thera  an  appearance  of  painted 
ware  or  old  china. 

•p5t-i-fttgfe,  «.    [Lat  po(o  =  to  drink.]    A 

drunkard. 

"flow  impudently  would  onr  drunken  f>otl/uffei 
Taunt  thenwelve*."— r»n/i#r;  t'ia  /lectd.  p.  44. 

po'-tion,  *•  po-cl-on,  s.  [Fr.  pnt!on,  from 
Lai.  pntionem,  accus.  of  potio  =  a  drink  ;  poto 
=  to  diink.  Potion  rind  poi.ton  are  dnubh*ts  ; 
8p.  pocion;  lt&].  pozione.]  A  drink,  a  draught; 
espec.  a  dose  of  liquid  medicine. 

"  How  do  thy  pottimi  with  insldlour*  Joy. 
DltfuM  their  jdoasurcs  only  to  dentn.y  1" 

a»Ulrmith :  Peterted  Viltaff*. 


[Potion.  ».]    To  give  a  potion 


'  p6  -tlon,  v.t. 
to ;  to  drug. 

"Having  potioned  them  with  a  sleepy  drlnke.'— 
Speed:  BM.  Great  Britain,  bk  Ix..  ch.  rl. 

pot'-lid,  s.  [Eng.  pot  (1),  and  lid.]  The  lid 
or  cover  of  a  pot. 

potlld-valve,  s.  A  cap-shaped  valve 
whicli  slmts  dnwii  like  a  cover  upon  a  port  or 
the  end  of  a  pipe. 

pot -man,  5.     [Eng.  pot  (1),  and  man.} 
*  1.  A  pot-companion. 

2.  A  servant  at  a  public-house  who  cleans 
the  pots,  takes  out  beer  or  ale,  A:c. ;  a  potboy. 

po-tod',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  A  local  name  tor  Nyctibitts  jainai- 
censis,  from  its  cry. 

pot-0-ro6',  s,    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  same  as  Kangaroo-rat  (q.v.). 

Pot^'-dam,  5.    [See  def.J 

Geog. :  A  towTiship  in  New  York. 
Potsdam-sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  An  American  sandstone  of  Cambrian 
age,  cntaining  Trilobites,  LiTtguia  antigua, 
&c.     [Protichnites.] 

pot-sherd,    *  pot'-shard,  *  pot-share. 

s.  [Eng.  pot  (1),  and  sh^hl ;  A.S.  sct^urd,  from 
scearan  =  to  shear.]  A  broken  piece  or  frag- 
ment of  an  earthenware  pot.  {Speiiscr :  F.  (j., 
VI.  i.  o7.) 

pot'-stone,  s.    [Eng.  pot  (1),  s.,  andstone.] 

1.  Geol.  (fr  Mining:  The  name  given  in 
Norfolk  to  certain  large  flints  with  a  nucleus 
of  chalk,  found  in  the  Upper  Chalk.  They 
are  considered  to  be  Ventriculites  (q.v.). 

2,  Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  soapstone  or 
compact  talc  (q.v.),  formerly  used  for  making 
utensils  of  various  kinds. 

•  pot'-sure  (S  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  pot  (1),  and 
sure.]  'Perfectly  sure  or  C(Uitldent,  as  one 
alfected  by  drink  ;  positive,  cocksui-e. 

pott,  5.     [PoT(l).  »..  II.  2.] 

pot  -tage  (age  as  ig),  •  pot-age,  ».    [Fr. 

potage,  from  pot  —  a  pot.]    [Porridge.] 

1,  A  kind  of  food  made  of  meat  boiled 
(generally  with  vegetables)  to  softness  iu 
water.    {Cotton :  Voyage  to  Ireland.) 

2.  Oatmeal  or  other  porridge. 

•  p6t'-tag-er  (ag  .13  ig),  s.    [Potageb.] 

•  pot-tain,  s.    [Pot  (1),  s.]    Old  pot-metaL 

pott'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Pot  (1),  v.] 

A,  .-Is  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  ndj  :  Put  into  pots  ;  specif.,  seasoned 
and  preserved  in  pots  :  as,  potted  bloaters. 

pot' -ter  (1), 
Ir.  potoir.] 

1.  One  who  makes  earthenware  pots  or 
crockiTv  of  any  kind  ;  a  maker  of  potttTy. 

2.  One  who  hawks  crockery.     {Eng.  Ptov.) 

3.  Ont!  who  pnta  meats. 

potter-carrier,  ».    A  porringer. 

potter^s  olay,  a.  a  teimcioua  day  used 
in  the  iKjtteiies. 

potter*8  field,  ».  .\  piere  r,f  Iiitul  iw(mI 
(iir  liurying  dfsiiiut'*  iind  unUimwn  btianKfris  at 
the  public 
expense. 


[Eng.  pot  (1) ;  -er;  Fr.  potier; 


fil^ieed  upon 
t,  is  I 
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I  moulded  into  form  by  pressure,  tho  clr^ 
culnr  form  being  maintaineil  by  tlu*  passage 
of  the  clay  between  the  handM,  assisted  by  a 


piece  of  horn  or  shell,  which  is  called  a  "rib," 
aetmg  as  a  former,  straight-edge,  or  scraper, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

p6t'-ter  (2),  *.     [Potter,  v.]    A  slow  pace  or 

walk  ;  a  saunter. 

"  The  nut  .  .  .  deg«Qer«t«d   into  a   potter.'— Fields 

Feb.  n.  1886. 

pof-ter,  v.i,  ft  t.  (A  frequent  of  pole  =■  to 
push,  t/>  kick,  from  Wei.  pwtio  =  to  push,  to 
poke  ;  Gael,  put ;  Corn,  poot ;  Sw.  dial,  ptita  = 
to  poke  with  a  stick;  O.  Dut.  po(sie7i=to 
search  one  thoroughly.]  [Pother,  v,] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  busy  or  worry  one's  self  about  trifles^ 
to  trifle  ;  to  bo  fussy. 

2.  To  walk  lazily  qt  without  any  definite 
purpose  ;  to  saunter. 

"  Potftrrinff  nbout  with  the  rector  of  a  puiah  OTCV 
a  Bm,in  giebe."— r'le  Queen.  He\it.  26.  1885. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  poke,  to  push. 

pot-tern,  a.    [Eng.  potter;  -n.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  potters  or  pottery. 

pottem-ore,  s.     (See  extract.) 

"  I  likewise  took  notice  of  An  or\  which  for  it<  apt- 
ness  to  vitrify,  auii  serve  the  p«.  ttem  to  glare  their 
earthen  vessels,  the  mliierB  tMll  pottem-ore."— Boyle : 
Works,  i.  323. 

pot'-ter-y,  s.    [Fr.  poterie,  from  pot  =  &  pot.) 

1.  The  ware  or  vessels  made  by  potters ; 
eartlienware  glazed  and  baked. 

"The  eartlienware  uf  tlie  Greeks  nud  Romans  wsa 
uncl'izeii,  but  they  covtr^-d  thuir  puClery  with  war, 
taltuw,  bitumen,  and  jerliaps  other  articles,  to  reuder 
thi*ni  impervloua  to  w.itttr,  wine,  Ac.  The  Roaiaoa 
used  moulds  for  ornameutlng  clay  veBsels  and  for 
matting  l^^urea  of  idol§.  or  of  liiuba.  plants,  ftcfor 
viitlve  oflerinuB,  The  art  of  makint;  glazed  potterjf 
ori^finated  witli  the  Chinese,  and  iiaj^seJ  from  thence 
to  India,  and  fioni  thence  Buccessively  to  Arabia, 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland."— A'nipAf,-  Diet.  Mechanics. 

2.  A  place  where  earthenware  is  manu- 
factured. 

"The  potteries  of  Lambeth.  London,  were  Btartfd  br 
men  from  Holland  about  itfio.  Tlie  potterlff  "f  Stat 
(ordshire  soon  took  the  pretJiuineiicp.  Jolm  Wedg- 
wood vraa  born  at  Burslcni,  England,  in  1730,  and  aftflf 
a  variety  of  ex^wriencea  started  a  potteiT/  oQ  hia  owb 
account."— /I'll (/ft ( :  met,  ituchanics. 

*  3,  The  business  of  a  potter. 

pottery-bark,  s.  The  bark  of  Licmia, 
the  ashes  of  which  along  the  Amazon  are 
mixed  with  clay  for  pottery. 

pottery- gange,  s.  a  shaper  or  templet 
for  the  inside  of  a  vessel  on  the  wheel.  It  is 
designed  to  finish  the  inside  of  stoneware 
smoothly  and  of  a  uniform  size. 

pottery-tissne.  s.  A  kind  of  tissue- 
paper  used  to  receive  impressions  of  en- 
gravings for  transfei'ence  to  biscuit.  The 
paper  is  made  on  the  Fourdrinier  macldna  in 
lengths  sometimes  equal  to  1,*-00  yards. 

pottery-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Licania  [Pottkby- 
BARK];  ('2)  Mo'iuika  utilis. 

pof-ti-at,   s.     [Named  after  J.   P.   Pott,  of 

Brunswick.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  gentis  of  the  order  or 
tribe  Pottiaeei.  Calypteni  dimidiitte  ;  peri- 
stome simple  or  wanting;  if  piusfnt,  with 
lanci-olate.  articulate  teetlL  Pottia  truncata 
grows  on  mud  walls. 

pdt-ti  a'-9C-i,  p6t-ti-a'-98-», ».  pi.  [Mod. 

I^at.  potti{a);  Lat.  nmsc  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -atei,  at 
fern,  -aceee.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  or  tribe  of  Apocarpnua 
Mosses.  Capsules  straik'lit.  oval,  peduuculutfl^ 
generally  without  a  peiistome. 

p6t'-ting,  ;>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Pot,  v.} 

A.  .V  B.  As  pr.  par.  <C  purticip,  atif.  :  (8oe 

the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  putting  into  a  pot  or  pots ;  aa 
of  imats  for  pix'servation,  or  pluiita  for  pro- 
pagation, 

%  The  potting  of  plants  Is  advnntjigoous  !*> 
seedlings,  and  it  also  enables  a  ccrtJiin  amount 
of  bot  loin  heat  to  be  supplied  to  plants,  l>esidc.4 
making  them  llnwer  early.  It  ImwevercraniM 
their  growth,  and  ultiiniitely  exhausts  tho 
Soil  ;  tilt"  earth  should,  Ihei-efore,  Im-  changed 
at  intervals,  and  when  this  cannot  bo  duue, 
manure  shouUl  bo  furnished. 

"  2.  The  making  of  pottery. 

•  3.  Drinking.    (Shakcfp. :  Othello,  it.  8.) 


bo2l,  hS^ ;  poiit,  Jd^l ;  oat,  90II,  chorus,  fhln,  bengh  ;  go.  Rem :  thin,  ^hls  :  sin.  af ;  expoot,  ^onophon,  e^^t.    ph  =  C 
-«lan,  -tion  -  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -^lon  -  zhun.    -oious,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  hcU  doL 
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n.  Si'^ar:  The  cleansing  of  sugar  by 
placin-:;  it  while  snft  in  inveited  conical 
moulds  with  a  mass  of  saturated  ciay  on  top. 

pottlng-cask,  s. 

SuguT:  A  hogshead  with  holes  in  the  bottom 
Into  which  imperfectly  crystallized  sugar  is 
dipped  in  order  that  the  molasses  may  drain 
from  it.  In  e.ich  hole  is  placed  a  cruslied  stalk 
of  cane  or  plantain,  which  reaches  to  the  top 
of  the  suij.ir.  Tlie  molasses  passes  off  through 
the  sp*>ngy  stalk,  leaving  tlie  sugir  compiira- 
tively  dry  and  more  perfectly  crystallized. 

potting-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  in 
wliich  plants  are  potted. 

pot' -tie.  *  pot-el,  s.  [O.  Fr.  potel.  dimin.  of 
pot  =  a  pot  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  liquid  nipasure  containing  four  pints  : 
hence,  a  lai-ge  tankard.  (Cotton:  The  Com- 
panion). 

2.  A  vessel  or  basket  fi>r  fruit,  in  shape  a 
truncated  cone,  and  someMmes  with  a  semi- 
circular handle  across  the  top. 

3.  Tlie  game  of  Hop-Scotch.    (Prov.) 

*  pottle-bellied,  a.     Pot-bellied. 

*  pottle-deep,  adv.  To  the  bottom  of 
the  pottle  or  tankard.  (Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  B.) 

pot'-to,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zonl. :  The  sole  species  of  the  genua  Pero- 
dictieus  (q.v.).  It  is  a  small  nocturnal  Lemur- 
oid,  from  western  equatorial  Africa  ;  upi>er 
Burface  of  a  cLestnu':  tint,  paler  beniatli. 
Limbs  nearly  of  one  length,  nfad  rounded, 
eves  l:it.'ral  ;  index  finger  reduced  to  a  tuber- 
cle.    The  teeth  indicate  a  mixed  diet. 

Pott*S  disease,  ».  A  disease  of  the  verte- 
brie.  tirat  describL-d  by  Percival  Pott,  an 
Englishmau. 

Pott's  fraotTire,  «.     A    fracture   of    the 

fibula.     [See  preceding.] 

p6t'-ty,  s.     [Dut.  potte.}    Pottery. 

petty-baker,  s.  [Dut.  pottebdkker.}  A 
term  in  New  York  for  a  potter. 

•  pof-u-lent,  *  pot-u-lent'-all,  a.  [Lat. 
potulentits  =■  intoxicated,  from jwio^to drink.] 

1.  Tipsy  ;  nearly  intoxicated. 

2.  Fit  to  drink  ;  drinkable. 

"Unto  niich  liquid  and  pfittdrnfftU  meatB  ftre  not 
profitalile."— rtuMf-r.-   Via  Ii<:cta,  p.  a69. 

pon*,  pu*,  t\t.     [Pull,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

*  pouce,  s.     [Pulse  (1),  s.] 

p^9h,  *  pouche,  s.     [O.  Fr.  pouche,  poche  = 
a  I'ocket,  poui.'h,  or  poke.     Pouch  and  poke  are 
doublets.]    [Poke,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langunge: 

1,  Lit. :  A  small  bag  ;  a  pocket,  a  poke. 

"  \Vl'  a  brace  of  wild  duckea  in  his  poucfi.' Scott : 
Antiq'ifiry.  ch.  xv, 

2.  Fig.  :  A  big  belly  or  stomach  ;  a  paunch. 
IL  Technical hj : 

1.  Bot.  :  A  little  sack  or  bag  at  the  base  of 
some  petals  or  sepals.     Examide,  Nigritella. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  small  bulkhead  or  partition  in 
«  ship's  hold,  to  prevent  grain  or  other  loose 
cargo  from  sliiftin;^. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  cartridge-box. 

4.  Zo^l.  :  A  bag.  like  that  under  the  the  bill 
of  th'^  pelican,  or  the  marsupium  (q.v.)  of  the 
ilarsupialia. 

*  pouch-mouth,  s.  &  a. 

A.  ^s  suhst. :  A  mouth  with  blubbered  lips. 
Ash). 

B,  As  adj. :  Pouch -mouthed. 

" Theater l.iu^,  pouch-mouth  stage- w;illceri"—/)'.Mer ; 
Batiromoitix. 

*  pouch-mouthed,  a.  Having  a  pouch- 
mouth  ;  blubber-lipped. 

pouch-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  H"How  and  resembling  a  little  double 
bag,  as  tlie  si)ur  of  many  Orehtda. 

•poii9h,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pouch,  s.] 
A,  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  put  into  a  pouch  or  pocket ;  to  pocket. 

•■  In  Ja>iuar>*  biisbaiid  that  poucheth  tbe  pr^tea, 
WiU  bri;ak  up  hla  lay,  or  be  sowing  of  oiea," 

Tuaaer  :  ffutbandri«, 

2.  To  put  into  the  pouch  or  sac ;  to  swallow. 


3.  To  pout,  to  hang  the  lip.    (Aiiisworth.) 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  pocket ;  to  put  up  with. 

"  I  will  pouch  up  DO  audi  atTr'jnt."— SceKfc    {Webiter.) 

2.  To  purse  up,  to  pout. 

"  He  pouched  hia  mo\itU."— Richardson :  Sir  Charlet 
Orandigon.  V.  58. 

B.  Tntrans.  :  To  swallow  food,  a  bait,  &c. 

"  Annther  fiilke].  which  hiul  rnu  out  flfteeu  yarda  o( 
lioe  befuro  atoppiiig  to  pouch." —Field,  Jan.  2,  1638. 

po^9h'-bell,  s.    [Eng.  poucA,  and  beU,^ 

Bot. :  The  genus  Glossocomia, 

*  pouche,  s.    [PoncH,  s.] 

poii9hed,  a.  [Eng.  pnuch ;  -ed.")  Having,  or 
furnished  with,  a  pouch;  specif.,  fnrnislied 
with  a  i>ouch  for  carrying  the  young,  as  the 
marsupials,  or  with  cheek-pouches. 

pouched  ant-eaters,  s.  pi 

Zool. :   Tlie  genus  Myrmecobiu3  (q.v.) 

pouohed-badgers,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  The  family  Peraraelidae  (q.v.). 

pouched-frog,  s. 

Zool. :  Nototrema  vmrsupiatum, 

pouched  marmots,  s.  pi, 

Zool :  The  genus  Spermophihis.  The  species 
are  furnished  with  cheek- poui'hes,  and  are 
natives  of  America,  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  Northern  Asia. 

pouched-mlce,  pouched-rats,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Geomyidis  (q.v.X  Called 
also  Pocket  Gophers. 

pouched-rats,  s.  pi.    [Pouchei>-mice.) 

pouched- weasels,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Phascogale  (q.v.X 

pOUChet,  S.      [POUNCET.] 

pou-chong',  s.  IChin.l  A  kind  of  black  tea ; 
a  superior  kind  of  soucliong. 

*poiich'-^,  a.  [Eng.  pouch:  -y.l  Like  a 
pouch  or  bag;  swollen. 

"Such  a  flaccid,  fl'ild.  pouchy  capcas*.  I  hava  never 
before  seeo. "— fiurrui/jftj;  Pep<ii:ton,  p.  31T. 

*pou-der,  s.  &  r.    [Powdee.] 

pou-de-soy,  s.    [Pade3oy.) 

*poudre, ».    [Fr.]    Powder.    (Chaitcer:  C.T.^ 

10,2-JS.) 

•  poudre  -  marchant»  «.  Pulverized 
spices.     (_Chau.cer.) 

pou-drette',  s.  [Fr.]  A  manure  prepared 
from  dried  night-sod,  mixed  with  charcoal, 
gypsum,  &C.     It  is  very  powerful. 

*  pou-drid,  a.    [Powdered,1 
pou'-jah,  s.    [PujA.) 

ponk,  v.t.    [Poke,  v.}     To  poke,  to  pluck. 

{Scotch.) 

"The  weaiu  baud  out  their  flnpera  Inughla' 
An'  pout  iHv  hLp-i," 
Bums  :  Death  i  Doctor  Horjibook. 

*pouke,  s.    [Puck.] 

*  pou-laine,  s.    [Fr.] 

Old  Cost. :  A  kind  of  pointed  shoe  worn  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

*poulce,  s.     [Pulse  (1),  $.] 

*  poul-da-vis,  s.    [Poledavy,] 

*  poul-dre,  s.     [Powder,  s.) 

*pouJ.-dred,  a.    [Pouldre.] 

1.  Beaten  or  reduced  to  powder, 

2.  Variegated,  spotted. 

*  poul-dron,  s.    (Pauldron.) 

poule,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Cards:  The  same  as  Pool  (q.v.> 

2.  One  of  the  movements  of  a  quadrille. 

poulp.  poulpe,  s.    [Fr.J 

ZooL :  Ocioput  vulgaris,  the  Common  Oc- 
topus. 

poult,  *pulte,9.  [Ft.  pouJet,  dimin.  of  poule 
—  a  hen,  from  Low  L:it.  pulla.]  A  pullet ;  a 
young  chicken,  partridge,  grouse,  Ac. 

•'  Turkey  poults,  freab  Irom  th'  epg,  la  batter  frT"<l" 
Ki'ig  :  Art  of  Conker^ 


'poulf-er,  *pult-ar,  "pult-er,  a.  (Eng. 
poult ;  -cr.]  Out)  who  deals  iu  poultry  ;  a 
poulterer. 

'*  It  is  reported  besides  of  B  certain  pouUer,  who  had 
a  seeret  by  himself,  whereby  he  coiila  tell  aurely  and 
never  misae  which  e^ge  would  l>e  a  cock  chicken, 
which  a  hen."—/'.  ffoUand:  PUnie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  Iv. 


poulter's  measure,  5 

the  dozen. 


Measurement  bj 


p6ul'-ter-er,  s.    [Eng.  poulter;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  deals  in  poultry  or  game. 

"  We  have  ptuHerers'  war*  for  your  sweet  bloodb.'*- 
Dekker:  Honest  Whore,  pt.  ii. 

U  The  Poulterers  are  one  of  the  London  City 
Companies.    They  were  incorporated  in  1504 

*2.  An  officer  of  the  king's  household  who 
had  charge  of  the  poultry. 

poul'-tife,  •  pul-tesse,  *  pul-tls,  s.    (Lat. 

pultes,  nom.  pi.  of  puh  —  a  thick  pap,  co:j;n. 
with  Gr.  TTo^To?  (poltos)  =  porridge  ;  Fr.  piUte.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  soft  composition,  as  ol 
bread,  meal,  bran,  or  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stxuce,  to  be  applied  to  sores,  inflamed  parts 
of  the  body,  or  the  like;  a  cataplasm. 

"PuJtises  m:idB  of  greeQ  hethA.'— Burton :  AruU. 
1^ Melancholy,  p.  380. 

2.  Pharm.:  Poultices  are  of  several  kinds, 
the  most  important  are  (1)  Cataplasma/ermsnti 
(yeast  poultice),  formed  of  yeast,  flour,  and 
water  heated  to  100°  F.  It  is  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  antiseptic  in  cases  of  indolent  ulcers. 
(2)  C'-ftap!a,~ma  lini  (linseed  poultice)  formed  by 
mixing  4  ozs.  of  linseed  mtal  with  half  a  fluid 
oz.  of  olive  oil,  and  then  gradually  adding  10 
fluid  ozs.  of  boiling  water.  It  is  applied  to 
inflamed  and  suppurating  parts.  Cataplasma 
siwpis  (mnstard  poultice)  made  by  mixintj 
2i  Dzs.  of  linseed  meal  with  2^  ozs.  of  powdertd 
musta.rd,  and  thpn  addir.g  to  them  gradually 
10  fluid  ozs.  of  boiling  water.  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  rubefacient  anil  vesirant,  it  reliev.  s 
slight  inflammations  of  serous  and  mucous 
surfaces  when  applied  to  a  ni-i^^hbouring  pair, 
as  upon  the  chest  in  bronchitis  and  pleurisy  ; 
and  also  relieves  congestion  of  various  organs, 
by  drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface. 

p6ul'-ti9e,  v.t.    [Poultice,  s.]     To  apply  i 

poultice  to  ;  to  cover  with  a  poultice. 

*  poul'-tive,  s.     [Prob.  a  misprint  fir  ponltici 

(q.v.).]     A  poultice. 

"  Poiiltiveaa.\\&y"6  p^ins."— Temple:  Oure (if  (he OotU. 

poul'-trj^,  *pul-trie,  s.  [Eng.  poult;  -ry 
(=  Fr.  -erie).]  [Pullkt.]  Domestic  fowls, 
reared  for  the  table,  or  for  their  e^'gs,  feathers, 
&c.,  as  ducks,  geese,  cocks  and  hens,  Ac  ; 
fowls  collectively.  (Dryden:  Cock  <&  Fox,  703.) 

poultry- farm,  s.  An  establishment  with 
land  ;)ttarhed,  for  tlie  rearing  of  poultry  on  a 
large  scale, 

poultry-house,  «.  A  house  or  shed  in 
which  poultry  are  sheltered  and  reared ;  a 
fowl-house. 

poultry-yard,  >.    A  yard  or  inclosure 

where  poultry  are  reared. 

* poul'-ver-ain,  s.  [Fr,  povlveHn,  from  Lat. 
pulvis,  genit.  pidveris  =  du^t.)  A  powder- 
tlask,  hanging  below  the  bandoleers,  used  by 
musketeers  iu  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

*  pound),  *powne,  v.t.    [A.S.  puman  =  to 

poQiid.]    To  pound,  to  beat,  to  bruise.   [Pound 
(2),  v.] 

*poun  (2),  v.t.  [Pound  (1).  v.}  To  pound,  to 
impound ;  to  confine  in  an  inclosed  space. 

"The  citiatans,  like  pouned  pilces. 
The  leasers  fede  the  greate," 
Warner:  Albions  Englainl.  bl^  v.,  ch.  xxTiL 

p6iixi9e  (1),  s.  [Fr.  ponce  =  pumice,  from  Lat. 
pumi<?em,  acc.  of  pumex=  pumice  (q.v.);  Sp 
ponce,  poniez ;  Port,  pom^^.] 

1.  A  fine  powder,  such  as  pounded  gum- 
sandarach  [Callitris]  and  cuttle-fish  bones, 
used  to  dry  up  the  ink  on  a  fresli  written 
manuscript ;  now  superseded  in  this  country 
by  blotting  paper,  except  in  the  case  of  parch- 
ment, 

2.  Charcoal  dust  inclosed  in  some  open 
stuff,  as  muslin,  &c.,  to  be  passed  over  holes 
pricked  in  the  work,  to  m;irk  the  lines  or 
designs  on  a  paper  underneath.  It  is  used  by 
embroiderers  to  transfer  patterns  upon  their 
stuff's  ;  also  by  fresco  painters,  sometimes  by 
engravers,  and  in  varnishing. 

•  3.  A  powder  used  as  a  medicine  or  cosmetic. 


fSlte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there: 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ujilte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p$ti 
Syrian,    se,  Cd-e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 


pouncG— poupo 
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pounce-boK. '  pouncet-box,'.  A  small 
t)'>v  Aiilia  ,  viJoiat«'llnl,  used  r«ir  Rprinkliii« 
P  unrt'  on  paper,  &c.,  or  for  holding  pertumts 
for  smelling. 

pounce-paper,  s,  A  tracing-paper  pre- 
pare*! at  Carlsiuliu  without  oil. 

•  poiince  (2),  «.    [Pounce  (2),  v.] 

1.  The  claw  or  talim  of  a  hawk  nr  other  bird 
of  prey.    (SpensT:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  19.) 

2.  A  punch  or  stamp. 

"A  pounrm  to  priut  money  witb.  TudinUa.*  — 
WM>iU  :  Met.,  p.  Ul. 

S.  Cloth  worked  in  eyelot-liolea. 
»  p^iinje  (3).  s.     [Poi-sE(l),  s.] 
p5^f  0  (1),  v.t.    (Pounce  (1),  «.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  or  rub  with  pounce;  to 
Bprinkle  pounce  on. 

2.  To  powder. 

*'  L"iig  ptTemliintP.  potiMred,  pounced  hair©.*  — 
Prynne:  1  Bittrio-Matdx,  vi.  S. 

poiinge  (2),  •  potms-on,  v.i.  &  t.    [O.  Fr. 

♦  po?i«r  =  to  pierce ;  cf.  Sp.  punchar  =  to 
prick,  to  punch  ;  punrha  =  a  thorn.  From 
Lat.  punctiis,  pa.  par.  of  pungo  —  to  priek.] 

A-  Intruns. :  To  fall  npon  and  seize  any- 
tliint;  in,  or  as  in,  the  claws  or  talons  ;  to  dart 
or  dash.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon..) 

"60  when  ft  falcon  skima  the  ntry  wny  ^ 

BlouMlrom  thp  cIhhIh  niid  ;>'jjoicc<  on  his  prey. 

Whitehead:  The  Gymnatiad,  bk.  lU. 

*B.  TTansitive: 

1.  To  seize  in  the  talons  or  claws.  Snid  of  a 
tinl  of  prey.    {Covper:  Table  Talk,  553.) 

2.  To  prick  ;  to  make  holes  in  ;  to  perforate  ; 
to  work  in  eyelet-holes. 

"The  trftt'per  wm  ,  .  .  p'>unrrtl  hud  «ett«  with 
mticke  woorke."— Wo//  .■  Ifenrj/  Vttl.  (an.  22). 

»  pothl^ed,  a.     (Kng.  pounc(e)  (2),  s.  ;  ■fd.'] 

1.  Furnished  with  talons  or  claws.  (Thorn- 
ton :  Spring,  760.) 

2.  Worked  in  eyelet-holes  ;  ornftmcnted  with 
a  continuous  series  of  holes  over  the  whole 
tiinfaf-e. 

»  poiSui'-^er,  8.     [Enc-  ro^inc(e)  (2),  v.;  -er.] 

One  who  or  that  whicli  piercis  or  iierrorat(*s  ; 
spei'if.,  an  Instrument  for  making  eyelet-hules 
in  clothes;  a  bodkin. 
'  poiin'-^et,  5.    (Fr.  poncftte,  from  *poncer=. 
to  pounce.)    A  pounce-box. 

•  ponncet-box,  s.    A  pounce-box  (q.v.). 

"Aiui.  'twixt  Ills  lliiK'cr  .iiiil  hlntliiuoh.  he  li.-M 
A  poitncel-box."        Hftakfsp. :  1  I/tfitrg  IF.,  i.  3. 

p^n9'-Xng,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Pounce  (2),  v.] 
A.  As  pT.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

•  B.  Assuhst.  (/v.);  Holes  stamped  in  dress, 
ty  way  of  ornament. 

poonclng-macMne,  s. 
Hat-mikin>i:  .\  machine  for  raising  a  nap 
np'in  hat-bodies  by  a  grinding  action. 

poiind  (IX  *  pund,  s.  [A.S.  pund(^.  &  pi.), 
from  Lat  pomlo^a.  pounrl  ;  prop,  an  adverb 
=  by  weight,  and  alli-'d  io  vondus^  a.  Wfi:j;lit, 
trora  peiuio  =  to  weigh  ;  I)an.,  Sw.,  &  lc«L 
^nd:  Ger.  p/und.] 

1,  A  umtr.f  wci^'ht.  Pounds  are  ordifTcrent 
iinds,  as  pounds  Troy  (rontjuninj,'  12  ounces), 
pounds  Avoirdupois  (cnfitaininglGounces).  tec. 
A  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  02'  Fahr., 
tlie  baromftrrbeinsi  30  inches,  weiKhs  2-j2-4rj3 
Troy  KraiiiS,  and  the  Troy  pf)und  is  equal  to 
67tiO  of  these  ftrnins.  The  Avoirdupois  pound 
is  equal  to  7000  Troy  prains.  so  that  the  Troy 
pound  is  to  the  Avoirdupois,  as  144  to  175. 

2.  The  principal  English  coin  of  aci-ount, 
and  corresi'oiiding  to  the  "coin  of  cirenla- 
tion"  caHed  a  sovereign  (q.v.)-  It  is  dlvi.led 
into  20  RhiUings  or  240  pence,  an  I  weighs 
12;i-27447  Troy  grains  (7 •'.'8805  gi-amnics).  as  de- 
t4'rtiiined  by  tlie  Mint  regulation,  in  viituo  of 
wliirh  amass  of  f;M].i  weighing  40 lbs.  Troy  is 
C'iiieil  into  1,800  8<»vereigns.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  rhefact  thnt  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, one  Tower  i>ouud  of  silver  was  coined 
Into  240  silver  p^nce ;  whenerj  the  Towi-r 
jtennyweight  was  really  and  truly  the  weight 
of  a  j>enny. 

%  The  pound  Scots  was  equal  to  the  twelfth 
of  a  ponn-1  sterling,  that  is  Is.  8d. ;  it  was  also 
divi.ic'i  into  twenty  shillings,  each  worth  one 
penny  KuKlish. 

pound  cako.  ».  A  rleh  sweet  cake,  so 
called  from  its  lieing  made  of  n  p^nnfl,  or  equal 
qumtities,  of  the  several  Ingredient*  used. 


pound-foollsb,  s.    IPknky-wise.1 

*  pound  -  mele,  adv.     [A.S.]     By  the 

pouud  ;  per  pound. 

•  pound-pear,  ».    An  old  name  for  the 

Bon  Cliretien  I'car. 
pound-rate.  s.     A  rate,  assessment,  or 

payuicut  at  a  ici  tain  rate  for  each  pouud. 

po^nd  (2),  "  pond.  s.  [A.S.  pund  =  an  in- 
clu-sure  ;  pyndan  =  to  shut  up  in  a  pound  I 
/or;'vn'/aa  =  toshiitin,  torepnss;  lce\.  injnda 
=  to  shut  in,  to  torment;  O.  11.  Ger.  pinnta 
=  an  inidosure  ;  Ir.  pont  =  a  pound,  a  pond.) 
[Pinfold,  Pond.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inclosure,  erected  by 
authority,  In  which  cattle  or  other  beasts 
found  straying  are  impounded  or  confined;  a 
pinfold. 

'■  When  the  (Udtresa  U  trtkrii.  th«  thlnCT  dlstmlned 
nmst  111  the  tlr*t  place  bo  ainleii  t^  aoititi  pouivt.  ftiid 
there  liiii^onndod  liy  the  tjikcr.  A  p'tnnd  {parcitt). 
wtiloh  mgiiinea  any  «MeK)Sure,  is  either  poiiiiil-ovL-it, 
tli;a  is.  oi-on  uverhcad  ;  ur  p.)und<overt.  thtvt  la,  close. 
No  iIi,->trcBa  of  cattle  can  Ite  driven  out  of  the  hiiMcire.i 
where  it  ia  tikcn.  unless  to  %  pi.iin.l-overt  withiu  tha 
Bamo  shire,  ami  \vithin  three  mil*-*  of  ttie  pl-^ce  whi-re 
It  was  l.\k>:a."—Blackit<nui :  Cumm-ent-.  bk-  Ui.,  ch.  I. 

2.  Hydr.-eng,:  The  level  space  of  a  canal 

between  locks. 

"  %  Pound  of  land: 

Law:  An  uncertain  quantity  of  land,  said 
to  be  about  52  acres.    (IVharton.) 

pound-breach,  ».      [A.S.  pund-hreche.] 

The   forcible  removal   of  cattle,   &c.,  from  a 

pound  in  which  they  have  been  impounded. 

"In  the  cane  of  a  diBtresn,  the  goodi  are  from  the 

first  tiking  in  the  custody  of  the  Uw.  and  the  t*4kliig 

them  brick  l.y  f.>rce  i§  (leiioiniii^ttp.l  ivreacoiii*.  for  wliich 

the  di?tr»iiiur  has  a  remedy  in  daiimgeJ!.  eiUter  by  an 

HCti'.ii  (or  liie  TMS-Me.  in  caip  they  vrere  g'.mg  t^>  tlio 

Kimd.  nr  by  an  rw;tion  for  the  pounU-ArwwA.  lu  ca-ie 
ev  were   .•\cuially   Impounded."— tfiactjrorie;   Com- 
mrnt.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  6. 

pound  covert,  s.    [Pound  (2),  s.] 
pound-keeper,  s.    One  who  has  the  care 
or  charge  of  a  pound ;  a  pinner. 
pound-overt,  s.    [PorND  (2),  ».) 

poiindd).  •  pownd.  v.t.  &  I.  [Prop,  jwitn, 
liie  d  lieiiig  excrescent,  as  in  souuti,  rountZ,  v.] 
[PuUN  (1).  J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  beat ;  to  strike  with  some  heavy  in- 
strument, and  with  rei^ealed  blows,  so  as  to 
bruise  or  make  an  impra^sion. 

"Then  pnundfi  to  ii«ath  with  the  cannon  ball."— 
/>*n7j/  r^lfjiaph,  Nov.  6.  isas. 

2.  To  bruise  or  break  up  into  fine  particles 
with  a  pestle  or  other  heavy  instrument ;  to 
comminute,  to  pulverise. 

•'  ThU  pi'or  people  b^lng  deprived  of  auHtflnanco  .  ,  . 
br-zan  to  P'tnnd  »  veniiiiouB  herb  like  unto  anialla^o, 
and  poy>oned  themflelvc»."— A'orrft.-  Plutarch,  p.  9<J-'. 

3  To  indict  heavily.  {Sptnstr:  i*.  Q.,  IV. 
Iv.  31.) 

B.  Intrnnsitive : 

1.  To  beat,  to  strike. 

2.  To  keep  moving  ateftdily  with  noise  ;  to 
plod. 

'•  Pnnidinff  ahmg  &  duBty  hlgh-ro.id."— />aWj/  Tele- 
graph.  OcU  3,  18^5. 

•  po^nd  (2),  v.U    [Pound  (1),  5.]    To  wnger. 

"Ill  po\tnd  It  that  you  han't"— /Mct*nj:  Otiter 

Ttoiit,  ch.  xxxlx. 

pollnd  (H),  V.t.    [Pound  (2),  ».J 

1.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in,  orasln,apound  ; 
to  impound. 

"Now.  sir,  Koand«urv«y  my  flchlaj 

If  yuu  find  any  cAttle  In  the  .-..in.  

Tu  ;>'FM»(i  with  them."  The  Pindar  <^  WakrjU'Xd. 

2.  To  place  or  set  in  a  field,  ftom  which  one 
ennnot  get  out,  owing  to  ilio  height  or  other 
dilli'Ultica  of  the  fences.    {Hunting  slang.) 

"Any  fence  which  would  be  llk»ily  to  pound  or  to 
give  a  fiill  to  hla  rival."— Z>a»«  Telesraph.  OcL  37,  ISSS. 

•  3.  To  confine. 

"Thin  waa  the  civil  and  natoml  habit  of  that  prince ; 
and  morw  mk'tit  tie  iwhi  if  I  wore  not  p-^undtid  within 
an  ei>l»tlo."— AV'ii/uio  W uUoniantM,  p.  244. 

p(?T\nd' affod),  "pftnd-ago  (ago  as  Ig), «. 

U-ofNO  (I).  S.l 

L  Ord.  1/ing  :  A  deduct  ion  from  a  I'onnd  ; 
a  sum  paid  for  each  pound  ;  a  sum  or  rate  per 
pound;  a  commission  i>aid  or  deducted  on 
each  pound. 

■•  A  very  BmaM  ptmndno*  tm  tke  fonit  compound 
int.-r-i«t  I'f  til."  iturty  plecoa  ol  aiWer."— i/i»r*«.  On  th* 

Pvnch  fitvutuHan. 

TI.  Technically: 

*\.  Eng.:      I'l.yment    charged    or    oaMiaod 


by  the  weight  of  a  commodity.  Generally 
useil  in  combination  witli  tonnau'e  (more  pro- 
l»erly,  tunnage),  that  is,  an  impost  on  ev«ry 
tun  of  wine  imported  into  or  exportc<l  from 
England,  the  poundage  being  a  duty  on  mer- 
chandise impoitcd  or  exported.  The  tonnage 
was  ultimately  fixed  at  3s.,  the  poundage  at  6 
per  cent. 

"lliey  ihall  or  mayphtppe  for  those  parte [niendWD- 
disel  jiocor.ling  to  the  true  rtiteaof  Ihetustouies, jx»r»* 
ag^,  or  aub-ldiea."— ZTtict/uyC    IVy.ij/«l,  U.  ^»S. 

2.  English  Law : 

•  (1)  An  allowmce  made  to  the  sheriflTupon 
the  anicmnt  levie<i  undera  writ  of  cnpias  ad  *a/- 
isfaciendum.  It  was  abolished  by  the  statute 
5  &  ti  Victoria,  c.  9S. 

(3)  An  allowance  made  t«  the  sherifT  upon 
the  amount  levii-d  under  a  writ  of  jieri  facku. 
If  tlie  amount  levied  is  £100  or  under,  the 
ponndage  is  one  shiUing  in  the  pound,  if 
above  £100,  siX[H;nce  in  the  pound. 

po^d-age  (age as ig)  (2).  s.  [Pound, (2), ».) 

1.  Cimlim-ment  in  a  pound. 

2.  The  charge  made  upon  owners  of  cattle 

impounded  for  straying. 

•  poiind'-age  (age  as  ig),  v.i.  [Pound- 
age (I),  s.\  To  collect,  as  poundage  ;  to  assess 
or  rate  by  poundage. 

"  What  pasws  tbroiinhthe  cu*t<>m.honi<e  of  certain 
pulilif.iiis.  thiit  have  the  toniiagliin  and  p-widagrngta 
all  Iros-Bpukeu  truth."— JI/«(o»»  -■  Artopagtttc^u 

pound'-al,  a.    [Eng.  pound  (1),  b.  ;  -iUJl 

Phi/sics :  (Sec  extract). 

"The  British  unit  of  t.rrefthat  force  which,  actinf 
on  a  ponnd-mtuw  for  one  cecond.  produces  an  aejwlera- 
tinn  of  one  (oit  uer  second)  Is  one  poundal.  —A. 
Vii'tiell:  Prill,  tff  Phytici.  p.  19. 

poiind'-er  (1).  s.    [Eng.  pound  (1),  3. ;  -er.}  A 

person  or  thing,  so  called  with  reference  to  a 
certain  nmnber  of  pounds  in  value,  weight, 
capacity,  kc.  The  term  is  commonly  ai'plied 
to  pieces  of  ordnance  in  coniViination  with  a 
number  to  denote  the  weight  of  the  sliot 
they  carry  :  as,  a  64-jwiinJer,  i.e.,  a  gun  c^irry- 
ing  a  *;4  lb.  shot.  The  term  ten-p<Jii"(/<;r  was 
formr-rlv  applied  in  T;nLrli^h  politics,  to 
those  parliamentary  electors  in  cities  or 
boroughs  who  paid  £10  a  year  in  rent. 

"  A  alha.  black  biw-i  of  Oreenwond  Lake  will  ehow 

more  Kiiinttlmn  a  toii-;'"W«ticrfuund  uudera  troi-iCAl 
euu."— /'«W.  Uec  C,  isa*. 

p^ud  er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  pom^d  (1),  v. ;  -«r.) 
One  who  or  that  which  pounds;  specif.,  a 
pestle,  a  beater  in  a  fulling-mill,  a  stamp  in  aa 
ore-mill,  &C> 

p^nd'-er  (3),  «.  [Eng.  pow^d  (2),  v. ;  -cr.) 
Tlie  keeper  of  a  pound. 

*p6»ind'-er  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob. 
the  same  as  pounder  (1),  from  the  si/e  and 
weight.]  A  large  variety  of  pear;  prob.  the 
same  as  Pound-pear  (q.v.). 

"  Unlike  are  berf.'auiota  and  poun^f^r  penra." 

liryden:   Virgil ;  Georgic  \\.  Wt, 

poiind' ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Pound  (1),  v.] 

A.  .4s  ;"■.  par. :  (Sec  the  verb). 

B.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  beating  to  powder  J 
a  p.iWilered  or  iiounded  substance. 

"CiiVfred  with  the  jmtindin'H  of  these  rock*'^ 
BliicK-it:  I'tyiuf  Uigtilanda  Jk  litundt,  iK  xvilL 

■  poUn'-drel,  s.    [A.S.l    A  head. 

••  Uljwl  thi'y  liad  'ecap'd  and  sav'd  th«lr  paundrtta." 
Cotton  :    W-rki  UT30.  \\  It 

*  po^n-sdn.  "pun-soun.  'pun-aouno,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  jioinann;  Fr.  ;Juuifan  =  a  punch.l    A 
bodkin,  a  dHgger. 

"  Slayne  with  pun$o\me  rycht  to  the  ded." 

Barlotf* :  Brnrt,  L  UL 

*  ptf^'-sonod,  a.  {Eng.  poiinion;  -ed.]  0> 
namented  wiili  dags  or  holes. 

■•/■."'M"'<^i    ft»-l    da*iiod    clothyoge."  — CA*i«e** 

piirtortt  Talf. 

p^nx'-&,  ».    (A  local  Indian  name.) 
.Min. :  The  same  as  Bobax  (q.v.^ 

Pou-part'  ('  silent),  s.  [From  Franroi«  pon- 
i.ari  a  French  anatomist  (UWl-l70lt),  who 
described  it.l     (See  conip"un.l.) 

Poupart'a  ligament, ». 

Annt :  A  li«amenl  adoniing  Inst^rlion  to  the 
cri'Mb'ister  muscle  of  the  abdoim-n.  lU  h>w«r 
fibres,  clMsely  a^'grcgaU-d.  coM^litute  a  broad 
band  from  the  anleri-T  »ui>erior  Iliac  spine  to 
the  spine  of  the  pubis. 

*  poupe,  ft.  [From  the  Round. 1  To  make  a 
noJHiV  with  a  horn.    (Chaucer:  C.  7*.,  17.031*.) 


hSil  b^    p^t.  j6^l;  cat.  90U,  choma,  9h)n,  bonph :  go.  fccm  :  thin,  thia:  aln,  a,:  oxpoot.  Xonophon.  e^Ut.      ln«. 
^^  -tlan  =  ah^   -tlon.  -alon  =  aHun ;  -|loii,  -,lon  -  tHoa.   -^Uoua.  -tloMe  -iUoua  --  .nua.    -bio,  -die.  J.o  -  b^l.  d^O. 
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poupe— powder 


•pdupe,  s.  [Fr.  poiipie.]  A  puppet  a  doll. 
{Palsgrave.) 

p6u'-pe-tdn,  s.     [Fr.  poupee  =  a,  doh,  a  pup- 
pet, from  Lat.  p}{pa  =  a  girl,  a  doll.] 
*  1.  A  puppet,  a  little  baby. 
2.  Hashed  meat. 

'pou-pies,  5.  [Fr.  poiipiettes.l  A  dish  made 
of  veal  steaks  and  slices  of  bacon. 

pour,  *  power,  t'.(.  &  i.  [Prob.  of  Celtic 
origin;  cf.  Wt-l.  bivrw  =  U>  cast,  to  throw,  to 
rain  ;  hwrw  gwlaw  =  to  cast  rain,  to  rain  ;  Ir. 
purrai-m  -=  to  push,  to  jerk  ;  GaeL  purr  =  to 
push,  to  drive.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  flow,  as  a  liquid  orsul*stnnce 
Oonsistingof  fine  or  minute  particles,  into  or 
out  of  a  vessel :  as,  To  pour  water  out  of  a 
Jug,  to  pour  out  sand,  &c. 

2.  To  discharge  ;  to  drop,  as  rain. 

"This  day  will  pour  down. 
It  T  conjectnre  &ugbt.  U"  ctrizzliiig  shower." 

MUfon  :  P.  L..  vt  &«. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  send  out  or  emit  in  a  stream  or  constant 
flow ;  to  send  out  in  profusion  or  great  n  umbers. 

"  LondoQ  doth  pmir  out  her  cttizena." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.    (Chorua.) 

2.  To  shed  ;  to  cause  to  be  shed. 

"  The  Bal>yl'"'ni-*n.  Assyrinn.  Medean,  Peratan  mon- 
lirciiies  must  have  pouri'd  out  aeas  of  bluod  in  tln;ir 
ioTai!itli>u."—Dwke :  Vindication  of  NaU  Society, 

3.  To  throw  or  cast  with  force. 

"  Now  will  I  ahurtly  poitr  out  my  furyapon  tbe&" — 
Fzekiel  riL  8. 

4.  To  produce  and  make  known  ;  to  publish. 

•'  Our  vioets  and  orators  poured  fnrtb  their  wonders 
upon  the  world,"— flofdimiCi:  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

5.  To  give  vent  to,  as  under  the  influence  of 
strong  feeling. 

*'  Pour  out  your  hearts  before  him.** — Psalm  liit  (L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  stream  ;  to  flow,  fall,  or  issue 
In  a  continuous  stream  or  cnrrent. 

"Throuirh  the  pouring  and  pitiless  rain."— i)f/i?v 
TtHeprapK  Sept.  14.  1SS5. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  rush  in  great  numbers  or  in  a 
constant  stream.    (Gay :  Trivia,  iii.  87.) 

"T)bur,  s.     [Four,  v.]    A  heavy  fall  of  rain  ;  a 
downpour. 

"  He  rode  home  ten  miles  In  a  pour  of  rain."— J/iw 
^rrier :  Destiny,  ch.  ix. 

•  ponr-cliace,  v.t.    tPuRcnASE,  «.] 
•pour-chaa.   *  pour -chase,  «.     \^mb.- 

CHASE,  S.] 

'  poure,  a.     [Poor.] 

•  poure,  v.i.    [Pore,  v.] 

pour -er,  s.    (Eng.  pour,  v. ;  -er.]     One  who 

or  tliat  which  pours. 

p6ur'-ie,  s.    [Pour,  v.\    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  smalt  quantity  of  any  liquid. 

2.  A  vessel  for  holding  beer,  or  other  liquids 
with  a  spnut  for  pouring ;  a  decanter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mug ;  a  ewer. 

•  pour-isll,  v.t.    [PovERisH.J 

•  pour-lieu,  s.    [Purlieu.] 

pou-rou'-ma,  s.    [Caribbean  name.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarpaceie.  Troiiical 
American  trees.  The  fruit  of  Pouroujnabicolor 
la  sub-acid,  and,  according  to  Martins,  is 
worth  cultivation,  though  mucilaginous. 

pdur-par'-ler  (final  r  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  Pre- 
liminary negotiations  between  ministers  of 
dilTerent  states. 

"C'lTifldential  pourparlers  in  regard  to  the  Bul- 
garian question."— Cai/ J/  Telegraph.  Sept.  28,  1665. 

>6ur-par'-ty,  s.     [Fr.,  from  po?tr  =  for,  and 

parti  =  a  part,  a  party.] 

Law :  The  division  among  partners  of  lands 
which  were  fonnerly  held  in  common. 

p6ur-par'-ty,  v.t.    [Pourparty,  s.] 

Law :  To  divide  the  lands  which  fall  to  par- 
ceners.    (Wharton.) 

•  pour'-point.  s.  [Fr.,  from  pour  =  for,  and 
poiiidre  (Lat.  pungo)  =  to  jirick.] 

Old  Cost. :  The  close-fitting,  quilted  doublet 
commonly  worn  by  soldiers  and  civilians  in 
the   fourteenth   and    fifteenth    centuries ;    a 


ganibeson.  It  continued  to  be  worn  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Clinrles  II.  Its  invention  is 
ascribed  to  the  Crusaders,  by  whom  it  was 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  heavy  armour. 

*  pour-pres'-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.  pourprendre 
=  to  seize,  tosurroimd;  pourpnsure  =  an 
iuclosure.  ] 

Lavy :  A  wrongful  inclosure  of,  or  encroach- 
ment on,  the  property  of  another. 

pour'-prite,  s.  [Fr.  pourpr(e)  =  purple  ;  sutf. 
'-iU\] 

Chem.  :  A  dark-red  colouring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  sediment  of  old  wines.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  soluble  in  150 
parts  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  less  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  stronii 
sulphnric  acid,  from  which  it  is  i)recipitated 
on  the  addition  of  water. 

*  pour-sui-vant,  5.    [Pursuivant.! 

*  pour-trai-ture,  ».    [Portraituke.! 

*  pour-tray,  v.t.    [Portray.] 

*  pour-vey-ance,  s.    [Purveyance.] 

*  poushe,  s.  [Fr.  poche.]  A  pimple,  a  pustule, 
a  pusli. 

'■  Some  tymo  black©  poushet  or  boyles  with  iuSama- 
tioa,'~Efyt't:  Castet  of  Belth,  bit.  liL,  ch.  vii. 

pouss,  pouse,  poos,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  puf^h 
((j.v.).]  Topush.  (Scott:  Old  Mortality,  c\i.x'\v.'\ 

pouss,  pouse,  «.  [Pouss,  v.]  A  push.  (Scotch. 

*  pousse,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Pulse  (2),  s.  i 
Pulse,  pease. 

pOOSSe-Ca-fe',  «.  [JV.]  A  etimulating  drink 
cmiposed  of  brandy  or  cordials,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  same,  generally  served  at  dinner  after 
the  coffee. 

pous-sette',  s.  [Fr.]  A  figure,  or  part  of  a 
figure,  in  a  country  dance. 

pous-sette',  v.t.  [Poussette,  «.]  To  swing 
round  in  couides,  as  in  a  country  dance. 

"D.-\nce,  Regan,  dnnce.  with  Cordelia  and  Goneril. 
Down  the  middle,  up  agnin,  poimtette.  and  cross," 
J.  &  B.  Smith  :  Punch's  Apotheosis. 

p6u8'-sle,  s.    [Pussv.]  A  cat.  a  hare.   (Scotch.) 

pous-te,  •  pous-tee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  poeste,  from 
Lat.  potest:' ^':ni,  accus.  of  potestas  =  power.] 
Power,  might. 

po^t  (1),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  poiiU  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  young  fowl,  a  chicken;  a  young  par- 
tridge or  moor-fowl. 

"Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  bath  quail,  wood-dove, 
heath-coi-k,  and  pout.''—Carevr:  Survey  qfComwalL 

2.  A  child.    (Scotch.) 

pout  (2),  pOT^rt,  s.    [Pout  (2),  r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lavg. :  A  protrusion  of  the  lips  in 
sullenness  ;  a  fit  of  sullenness. 

"A  frowu.  a  rvtiif,  a  tear,  a  kisa." 

tJoyd  :  A  familiar  Epistle  to  J.  B-,  Esq, 

2.  Ichthy.:  [Bib,  s.,  2]. 

pout-net,  s.    A  plout-net  (q.v.). 

po^t  (1),  v.i.  [Pout  (1),  s.]  To  shoot  at  young 
grouse  or  partridges.     (Scotch.) 

"Something  that  will  keep  the  Captain  wi"  m 
amnist  as  weel  as  tiie  poutin^."—Scott :  AnCiquary. 
ch.  xUii, 

po^t  (2),  ti.t.  &  (.  [Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Wei. 
piodu  =  to  pout,  to  be  sullen  ;  Fr.  bonder  = 
to  pout ;  Wei.  poten  =  a  paunch  ;  poteitu  =  to 
form  a  paunch.} 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  thrust  out  the  lips  in  sullenness,  dis- 
pleasure, or  contempt ;  to  be  or  look  sullen. 

"  Now  with  a  sudden  pouting  gloom 
She  seems  to  darken  all  the  room.'* 

Sw>ift:  A  Ji/ete  Simile  for  the  Ladies. 

2.  To  shoot  or  stick  out ;  to  be  protruded 
or  prominent. 

"  His  pouting  cheeks  pnlt  up  a'hove  his  brow,* 

Bp.  Ball  :  Satires,  v.  L 

B.  Trans.  :  To  thrust  out,  to  protrude. 

"  He  clipped  his  hauds  and  pouted  out  his  tongue." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  24.  1886. 

p^t'-er  (1),  s.  (Eng.  pout  (1),  v.]  One  who 
shoots  at  young  grouse  or  partridges.  (Scotch.) 

potit'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  pout  (2),  v.  -«r.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :  One  who  pouts ;  a  sullen 


2.  Ornith. :   A  variety  of  pigeon,  so  called 
from  its  iiiilated  breast, 
"  Pouters  look  well  strutting 
along  ibe  eavea."— Daily  T«U- 
ffraph,  Nov,  17.  1885. 

ptfii'-therj^poii'-thered, 
poS'-ther-y,  Ac.  [Pow- 
der, &'c.]    (Scotch.) 

po^t'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft 
s,     [Pout  (2),  v.] 

A.  <fe  B.  -is  pr.  par.  & 
parlicip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  pout;  a  pquixr. 

fit  of  sullenness. 

"  Ait«r  a  little  complainine  and  pouting,  Hary  of 
Moden*  would  be  equally  Bubmisaive." — JfacauZay: 
Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  vi 

pouf-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  poutiJig ;  -ly.^  In 
a  pouting  or  sullen  manner  ;  with  a  pout, 

p6u-z6l'-zi-a,  s.  [Named  after  P.  M.  da 
Pouzolz,  a  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacese.  Pouzolzia 
viminca  is  a  Himalayan  sltrub  or  small  tree, 
the  bark  of  which  is  made  into  ropes. 

•  pov'-er-ish,  v.i.  [Impoverish.]  To  im- 
poverish, to  pauperize. 

■'No  violent  aliow'r 
/•(WffrijM  the  land.**  Sylvester:  £ci«n.  ise. 

pOV'-«r-ty,  *  pOV-er-te,  s.  {O.  Fr.  pnverte, 
povrcte  (Vr.  paurrcte),  from  Lat.  paupertatem, 
accus.  of  pn»j)i^r£<(s  =  poverty,  from  piuper 
(Ft.  pauvre :  O.  Fr.  povre)  =^  poor ;  O.  Spu 
pobredad;  Ital.  povertd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  poor,  needy, 
or  indigent  ;  neediness,  indigence  ;  need, 
want,  or  scarcity  of  means  of  subsistence; 
poor  or  needy  circumstances  or  position. 

"But  men  endu'd  with  these  have  oft  att&in'd 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deficient  in 
all  or  an^'  of  those  qualities  or  properties 
which  make  any  thing  desirable  or  excellent : 

(1)  Poorness,  barrenness;  want  of  fertility ; 
as,  the  poverty  of  a  si-il. 

(2)  Absence  of  life,  spirit,  or  sentiment; 
barrenness  of  sentiment ;  jejimeness. 

(3)  Want  or  meagreness  of  words  or  modes 
of  expression  :  as,  poverty  of  language. 

poverty-Struck,  poverty-stricken, 

a.  Reduced  to,  or  having  the  appearance  ol,  a 
state  of  poverty. 

•  p6\^,  inter}.     [See  def.]    An  exclamation  uf 
contempt ;  pooh, 

"  True  ?  poa.  wow." — Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  it  L 

p^^  (1),  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  poll  (q.v.).]    The 
head,  tlie  poll.     (Scotch,) 

"  He  wjigged  his  gray  j>oip  in  a  myeteriooB  manner.' 
—Field.  Dec.  19,  1885. 

p6^  (2),  s.     [See  def.J    A  corruption  of  pool 
(q.v.).     (ScotcK) 

po^-an,  s.  [Poi.LAN.1 

*  po^-der  (1),  s.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  pother 
(q.v.).]     Viuleiice,  tumult,  pother. 

poi^'-der  (2),    •  pou-der,   •  pon-dlr, 

•  pou  -  dre,   '  pol  -  dre,   •  poul  -  der, 

•  poul-dre,   *  pow-dir,  •  pow-dre,  s. 

[Fr.  ;joi«ire  =  pow.ier  ;  O.  Fr.  poiiidre,  poldre., 
piildre,  for  pulre,  from  Lat.  pulverem,  accns. 
of  pM?iM5  =  dust ;  allied  to  po^^cn  =  fine  mt-al ; 
paim=  ch^S;  Ital.  polvere,  polve;  Sp.  polvOt 
polvora.] 

1.  Gen. :  Any  dry  comminuted  substance;  any 
suli.stance  consisting  of  tine  particles,  whether 
natural  or  artificial ;  dust ;  fine  particles. 

"  Tde  calf  which  they  had  made,  he  burnt  in  the  flK^ 
and  ground  it  to  powder." — Ezodus  xxxu.  2ft. 
II.  Spe:ijically : 
L  The  same  as  Gunpowder  (q,v.), 

"As  when  a  sjmrk 
Lights  on  a  heap  o(  nitrous  powder* 

HM'-n:  P.  r..,ir  815. 

2.  A  finely  scented  powderof  flour  or  starch 
used  for  sprinkling  the  hair  of  the  head. 

3.  A  medicine  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
powder. 

%  Powder  and  shot :  The  cost,  effort,  or 
labour  nccessury  to  obtain  a  resnit.  Generally 
used  in  the  phrase  "  woith  powder  and  shot,'* 
i.e.,  worth  tlie  trouble  or  cost. 

powder-box,  s.  A  box  in  which  hair- 
powder  is  kept. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tan,  fotlier ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wpu;  work,  wbd,  son ;  mute,  c&b,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ca  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


powder— power 
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powder-cart,  s.  A  cart  used  for  the 
carnage  nf  powder  and  sliot  for  artillery. 

powder -cbest,  s. 

Nautical:  A  fnriii  of  grenade  consisting  nf 
a  boj:  charged  wilti  powder,  old  nails,  kc,  to 
be  hurled  at  boarders. 

powder- down,  a, 

Ornith. :  Tlie  English  rendering  of  Pud^- 
dunen  {OT  Sfauhdunen),  a  term  introdiK'fd  by 
Nitzsch  {Plerulogmpkie,  ch.  vij.)  to  denote  a 
vhit<>  or  bluish  dust  given  oir  by  powder- 
down  feathers.  He  considers  this  jK.wdcr- 
down  to  be  the  dry  residue  of  the  fluid  from 
which  these  feathers  are  formetl  ;  but  Dr. 
Sclater  (his  EnRlish  editor)  suggests  that  it 
"may  be  produi'e<i  by  the  crumbling  of  the 
membrane  which  intervenes  between  the  fea- 
ther and  the  matrix,  and  which  is  dried  and 
thrown  oil"  in  proportion  as  the  latter  becomes 
enlarged." 

Powder-down  feathers : 

Ornith. :  Feathers  depositing  powder-down 
(q.v.). 

"Ill  Crt/pfttruM  variesfaUu  the  powdrr-dovn  fcnth-'n 
Are  liitriiiled  anionic  the  lnt«ral  featliers  of  the  (;re.-»t 
sadille  of  tlie  siiiiial  tr»cU"—.Vit£*ch:  Pterylo-jraphy 
(ed.  Sclater).  p.  SA. 

Powder-down,  -patches,  Poioder-down  tracts : 
Ornith.:  Pulches  or  tracts  on  the  skin  of 
Certain  birds  co^'ered  with  powder-down  fea- 
thers (q.v.).  Nitzsch  found  them  on  birrls 
belonging  to  the  Aecipitres,  Passerinae,  G;il- 
lintp,  and  Gndlre.  They  have  since  boon 
found  on  Leptosoina,  a  Picarian  genus. 

"  This  tiiu  led  me  to  the  dUcox'cry  of  two  remarkKble 
pmoder-doum  p<ttih'-i.''—Proc.  Zool.  Hoc,  1801,  p.  131. 

powder-flasU,  .'?.  A  pouch  or  metallic 
case  for  holding  ^^unpowder,  and  having  a 
Charging-nozzle  at  the  end. 

powder-horn,  s.  A  hom  fitted  to  hold 
powder  and  used  as  a  powder-flask. 

powder-hose,  s. 

Jila^tinfj:  A  tube  of  strong  linen,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  powder,  and  used 
In  firing  military  mines. 

powder-magazine,  s.  A  building  or 
placrc  whrre  gniipouder  is  stored;  usually  a 
bomb-  and  firt;-|>in(.f  building  in  a  fort,  &c. 

powder  mill.  s.  Works  in  whieh  the 
mat'-r  lals  lor  gun  powder  are  prepared  and  com- 
pounded and  the  powder  grained  and  faced. 

powder-mine,  s.  A  mine  or  excavation 
In  wliicli  gmipowdiT  is  placed  for  the  purpose 
of  blasting  rocks,  &c.     [Mine,  ».,  IF.] 

powder-mixer,  s.  A  pharmaceuilcal 
device  for  intimately  mixing  various  powders, 

powder-monkey,  s.  A  boy  formerly 
cmplnyi'd  on  board  ships  of  war  to  cany 
gunpowder  from  the  magazine  to  the  gun  ;  a 
ship's  boy. 

"  Eltaiieowitn  hfid  Llin  pUced  as  cabin-bojr,  or  pout- 
d*r-inniiki'y,  on  )>oard  ao  armed  aloop."  — .ScoR.'  Out/ 
Jlanmrins;.  cli.  111. 

powder-process,  s. 

Phot.:  A  photographic  printing  process, 
depending  upon  the  inability  of  certain  or- 
ganic bodies  toabsorb  moisture  after  exposure 
to  light  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  bi- 
chromate. Plates  are  coatt'd  with  a  mixture 
of  either  dextrine  or  gum  arabic,  with  sugar, 
glyeerine,  bichromate  of  potassium  or  ammo- 
nium and  water,  and  exposed  undera positive 
wTiile  quite  dry  and  warm.  They  are  de- 
veloped by  brusliing  over  them  jilumbngo 
or  "tliiT  siibstiince.  in  an  impalpable  powder, 
wliirh  f)nly  ailheres  to  those  parts  which  have 
absorbed  moisture  from  the  atmnsplu-re. 

powder  puff,  ».  A  ball  of  liglit  feathers 
or  down  used  fur  powdering  the  hair  or  skin. 

powder-room,  s. 

Nant. :  The  ajiartment  in  a  ship  where 
powder  is  kept. 

■*p<$V-d6r  (1),  v.i.     fPowDKR(l),  s.]     To  fall 
or  come  dnwn  violently. 

"%Vhlliit  twocrniiiinti.n^werodl-piitlnKltfttiiword'B 
point,  iliiwrn  ci>tnt-»  k  k\U'  pi^vUeriw/  uiiuu  thvm,  and 
grilii-ita  ii|i  \njih."—L'K*lranff«:  Fable*. 

p^w    dcr  (2).    •  pol-dre,    '  poul-der, 
•  pou  dcr,  I'.  (.  £  (.    iPowDEH  (■.:),  s.\ 
A;  Transilive  : 
1.  To  r.'dnee  to  a  powder ;  to  pulverize  ;  to 

comminute  ;  t-o  grind  or  pound  Into  a  powder. 

"And.  vton  not  hovcnly  urnco  thnt  did  him  hlMM, 
Ue  liftd  bean  potUdrtd  kll.  m  ttihi  m  flutrri;.'' 

Kprmrr  :  K  V„  I.  tIL  11 


"  SK-retrlcious  paliitingit, 
tyrliiicH  find  the  liko.'"— /'rynn 


2,  To  sprinkle  with,  or  as  with,  powder ;  as, 
To  powiUr  the  hair,  To  powder  the  face. 

3.  To  sprinkle  with  salt,  as  meat ;  to  corn. 

"  Fl»h  aiid  fyshe  potcdr^d  Is  thnn  better  thut  tu 

•omcr. '—Sir  T.  Klyot :  Catti*i  of  UiUth.  bk.ii„ch.  xxlv. 

*  4.  To  scatter,  to  strew,  to  sprinkle. 

"Some  thitht^r  brought  to  fatten. 
With  viilAgea  amuugst  oil poixthered  liere  mid  llivre." 
Draiiton  :  PolyUlbion,  a.  Id. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  like  powder  or  dust ;  to  foil 
or  be  reduced  to  powder. 

2.  To  powder  the  hair ;  to  use  powder  on 
the  hair  or  skin. 

ptf^-dered,  '  pou-drid,  *pow-dred, 

p(i.  par.  &,  a.     [Powoer  (2J,  r.l 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb)u 

B.  As  cuijectlvt : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Reduced  to  a  powder. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  powder. 

3.  Corned  or  salted,  as  meat. 

4.  Mixed  with  salt :  as,  poxodered  butter. 

'  5.    Sprinkled  over;   strewed.      (Milton: 
P.  L.,  vii.  58.) 
IL  Her. :  The  same  as  Sehic  (q.v.). 

"A  grete  here  ftmi  gryton  holding  a  rapldd  stafTe, 
poudrid,  lull  (jf  r.ipt'iJ  stave-i  (Hniry  VI./."— H'a//wi«.' 
Anecdotes  o/  /•■linCin-j,  vol.  i.,  ch.  li. 

powdered-quaker.  s. 

En!om. :  A  British  night  moth,  Tceniocamjfa 
gracilis. 

powdered-wainscot,  s. 

Entom. :  AUritish  night  iivyth.  Si myravenosa. 
poi^'-der-ing,    *  poul-der-ing,  pr.  par. 

&  S.      [i'oWDEH  (2),  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  to  or  sprinUling  with 

powder. 

2.  A  general  terra  for  any  device  used  in 
filling  up  vacant  spaces  in  carved  work. 

(ri::Iiiik'9.  poulderiitfft.  at. 
1  Uutrio-Mastlx,  vl.  1. 

"  powdering  tub,  $. 

1.  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  meat  is  corned 
or  salted. 

2.  A  heated  tub  in  which  an  infected  lecher 
was  subjected  to  sweating  as  a  cure. 

"  From  t\\v  pniod'rii>3-tub  oi  infainy 
Fetch  forth  the  lozar  kito  Doll  Tinrsheet." 

iihakfsp. :  Uenri/  T.,  IL  t 

p<J\tr'-der-^,  *  p<J^'-dry,  a.    [Eng.  powder 
(2),  s.  ;  -y;  Fr.  poudiXux!\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Uesemblingpowder;  consisting  of  powder, 
or  a  substance  like  powder. 

"  Her  feet  disperse  the  powder}/  »now." 

H'onUtotjrih:  Lucy  Gray. 

2.  Sprinkled  or  covered  with  powder ;  full 
of  powder. 

3.  Friable,  loose,  not  compact. 

"  A  brown  ttoiodry  spar  which  holds  Iron  la  fotmd 
amungat  the  Iron  ore."— Ifoorfwrird.-  On  FiniiU. 

n.  Hot.  :  Covered  with  a  fine  bloom  or 
powdery  matter;  pulverulent;  as  the  leaves 
of  Primula  /arinosa. 

p^S^-dilte,  s.    [Scoteh  pow  =  pool,  and  Eng. 
diJ:€.\    A  marsh  or  fen  liike. 

"  To  cut  down  or  destroy  tlio  poiodikf.  tn  the  fens  of 
Norfolk."— fliuct«ton«,*  t'vmm^nt.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  17. 

p<5^-er,  "po-er,  "pou-er,  "pow-ere,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  pt>er,  />oyir,   poroir  (Fr.   pouvnir),  for 
potfr,  fmin   Low  Lat.  ;k»(<;o  =  to  be  able,  fur 
L&t.  potsum,  fioni  /lo/is  =  abiu,  and  siim=to 
be  ;  Ital.  potere;  Sp.  A:  Port,  poiler.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Ability  to  act,  regarded  as  latent  or  in- 
herent ;  the  faculty  of  doing  or  pt'rf'ortning 
HOinething  ;  caitability  of  action  or  of  protluc- 
liig  an  etfect,  whether  idiysical  or  m<)ral ; 
capacity  fur  action  or  performance;  might. 

"  I  have  nopow^r  to  Hjtonk,  ulr." 

tiliaKrJip. .   //0Ury  ('///..  ill.  ». 

2.  Ability,  regarded  a«  put  forth  or  exertx'd; 
energy,  Btrengiii,  or  force  displayed  or  mani- 
fested by  results  :  as,  tlio  power  exerted  by  a 
Btcam-englne. 

3.  Natural  strength  or  might;  animal 
strength  or  force  :  as,  the  power  of  the  arm  to 
rnlHO  a  weight. 

4.  Capacity  of  undergoing  or  sufTering ;  fit- 
ness to  be  acted  upon  ;  susceptibility.  Called 
also  paaslvc  powei'. 


5.  Mental  or  moral  ability  to  aet ;  faciUty 
of  the  mind  as  manifebted  by  a  partioular 
operation. 

"  That  wise  ouee  cannot  leAm. 
with  all  their  boMt^  powert." 

Co*cp€T  :  Joy  in  .Martyrdom. 

6.  Capability  ;  ability,  natural  or  moral :  tk&r 
the  poHvrs  of  the  English  language. 

7.  Influence,  prevalence;  cai>abiltty  of  In- 
fluencing or  alfeetini^. 

"The  swcft  DOMvr  of  music" 

Sh'tkfip. :  Merchttnt  qf  Venice,  w. 

8.  The  employment  or  exercise  of  stren;jth, 
authority,  control,  or  influence  among  nieii ; 
dominion,  authority,  sway ;  the  right  ol 
governing,  ruling,  or  controlling;  goveinuient. 

"  For  y  am  a  man  nrdc>>'ne<l   undir  pi*wfr.  iiud  haTo 
kuy^'htis  undir  tuc'—iVydiiFf  :  Luke  viii. 

9.  Legal  authority  or  warrant :  as,  An  am- 
bassador invested  with  full  powtrs  to  nego* 
tiate  a  treaty. 

10.  One  who  or  that  which  exercises  or 
possesses  authority  or  continl ;  a  sovereign,  a 
pntent;tte,  an  authority  ;  u  person  or  body  in- 
vested with  authority  or  control. 

H.  A  nation  or  country  considered  with  re- 
gard to  its  strength  of  armament,  extent  of 
territory,  influence,  &c. 

"France  was  now,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  ^rutest 
poKier  ill  Kurope," — .Vacaultiy :  tlitl.  ting.,  ch,  iL 

12.  A  supernatural  or  superhnman  agent  or 
being  sujiposecl  to  have  autlioiity,  control,  or 
Bway  over  some  part  of  creation  ;  a  divinity,  a 
spirit :  as,  the  powers  of  darkness. 

•  13.  A  naval  or  military  force ;  an  army,  a 
host. 

"The  erle  Jon  of  Surray  com  with  ureto  potcere.' 

Robert  dr.  Srunne,  |>.  ML 

14.  A  great  number  or  quantity.    (Colloq.) 
"  I  am  providing  a  ^over  of  pretty  things  fur  her.'— 
Jticfiardfm  ;  J'amela.  ii.  869. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Aritk.  (fr  Alg.  :  The  product  arising  from 
the  multiplication  of  a  quantity  or  numlKr 
into  itself.  The  lirst  power  of  any  quaritity 
or  number  is  the  quantity  or  number  itself ; 
the  second  power  is  the  square  or  product  of 
the  quantity  or  number  multiplied  by  itself; 
the  third  power  is  the  cube  or  product  of  the 
square  of  the  quantity  or  number  multiplied 
by  the  original  quantity  or  number ;  this  again 
multiplied  by  the  original  quantity  or  number 
is  tlie  fourth  power.  Thus  the  powers  of  o, 
are  a  (or  a'),  a^,  a^,  a*,  that  i&  a  x  I,  a  x  a 
fa2),  a»  X  a  (a^),  &c.  The  ligures  ^  '.  *,  kc, 
denoting  the  powers  of  the  quantities,  are 
called  exponents  orindices.  Powers  whiehhave 
fractional  and  negative  indices,  as  a-  t,  a-  », 
a-*,  lie,  are  termed  fractional  and  negative 
powers  respectively. 

2.  Meclianics: 

(1)  Tiiat  which  produces  motion  or  force  ; 
that  which  communii-ates  motion  to  bodies, 
changes  the  motion  of  bodies,  or  prevents  the 
motion  of  bodies  ;  a  mcchanicid  agent  or 
power.    [Mechakical-poweks.] 

(2)  The  moving  force  applied  to  overcome 
some  force  or  resistance,  to  raise  a  weight,  or 
jTod  rice  other  required  efl'ect;  air,  water,  steam, 
and  animal  strength  are  employed  as  powers. 

(3^  The    mechanicjil    effect    or   advantage 

f)roduced  by  a  machine.  Thus  in  the 
ever  the  mechanical  advjintage  is  the  nilio 
of  the  weight  to  the  moving  force  when  in 
equilibrium  ;  thus  if  a  power  of  2lbs.  ana- 
tains  a  weight  of  SOlbs.,  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage is  30  divided  by  2  =  15. 

(4)  Force  or  effect,  considered  as  resulting 
from  the  action  of  a  machine. 

3.  I^w: 

(1)  \  term  employed  t^i  d^not^^a  reservation 
to  either  party  in  a  covenant  enabling  him  to  do 
certiiin  acts  regartling  tlio  prt)perty  conveyed. 

(2)  An  authority  given  by  one  i»arty  to 
another  to  ai-t  for  him,  or  to  do  cortidn  acts, 
as  to  make  teases,  &c. 

4.  Optics:  The  magnifying  or  diminishing 
capacity  of  any  hns  or  si-t  of  lenses.  By 
ellipsis  tlie  word  is  used  for  the  lens  Ustdf. 

^(\)!kdiin'Yo/Pouvr:[\iM.ASCE.s.,B.VlL}, 

(2)  Commensurable  in  pou-rr: 

Afath, :  Two  qnnntltles  that  are  not  com- 
moiiHurable,  but  which  have  any  like  [towers 
commenHurablo.aro  said  to  bo  commvnsnniblo 
in  power. 

(2)  Powrr  of  an  hypert>oJa :  The  rlmmbus 
described  upon  tho  absclHsa  and  onlltud4'  ol 
thv  vertex  of  tho  curv»  when  referred  to  its 
a8ympt')t4's. 


't  •  •■'*^  ^^  *  P^*»  ^^*  •  •"**•  9^^  chorus,  yhln,  bon^h  ;  go,  gom ;  thin,  ^hls  ;  «ln,  of ;  expoot,  :^onophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-*  Ian,  -tlan  ^  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  -  sXiOn ;  -(Ion,    jlon  -  zhixn.    -olous,  -tlous,  -slous  ~  shUs.    -bio.  -dlo.  4c.  =  bvU  dgL 


-tlan 
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(A)  Power  n/ attorney :  [Attorney]. 

(5)  Power  of  salt'  : 

Scots  Ixiw:  A  clause  inserted  in  heritable 
securities  for  debt,  conferring  on  the  creditor 
a  power  to  sell  tlie  lieritable  subject  in  the 
eveut  of  the  debt  not  being  paid  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  after  a  formal  demand  for  payment. 

(6)  The  Great  Powers  {of  Europe):  A  diplo- 
matic term  for  Gieat  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy. 

power-cod,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Gaxiits  TniniUvs^  common  on  the 
British  coasts. 

power-lianimer,  5     [Hammer,*., II.  2.] 

power-llOlise,  «.  A  building  in  which 
motive  power  is  generated  and  from  whith  it 
is  transmitteJ  tbruugh  rabies,  wires,  or  other 
mean.. 

power-loom,  s.    [Loom  (1),  ».,  2.J 

power-press,  s.  A  printing-press  worked 
"by  steam,  water,  or  other  power. 

*  p6^-er-a-ble,  a.     (Enj;.  power;  -able.] 

1.  Powerful ;  endued  with  power. 

"Hi)w  poioerabJe  time  U  iu    altering  tonguea." — 
Camden:  Jiemaim;  Languages. 

2.  Capable  of  being  eflPected  by  power ;  pos- 
sible. 

po^-er-ftil,  *powre-fuU,  a.     (Eng. 
power;  -full.] 

1.  Having  great  power,  might,  authority,  or 
dominion  ;  mighty,  strong,  potent. 


2.  Havioegreat  power  or  influence;  forcible, 
efficacious,  liilense  ;  producing  great  etfects. 

3.  Wonderfully  or  extraordinarily  great  or 
numerous.    {Vulgar.) 

%  In  this  sense  often  used  adverbially  :  aa, 
He  is  powerful  strong. 

p<S^'-er-ful-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  powerful;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  powerful  manner  ;  with  great  power, 
might,  forfje,  or  enerL^y  ;  mightily  ;  with  great 
effect  or  influence  ;  forcibly,  strongly. 

•'  Of  all  the  vices  Incident  to  humwi  nature,  uone  so 
pnwerfiilJi/  ami  i>ecuh;irly  oarries  the  %-\\\  downwards 
ocovetousiieaadodst."— Sou(A.-  Serrnom.  vol.  iii.,  eer.  a. 

2.  In  a  womlerful  or  extraordinary  manner 
or  degree,    iynlgar.) 

p6^-er-ful-ness,  s.  [Ewg. -powerfid  ;  -riess.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  powerful ;  might, 
force,  power,  efficacy,  strength. 

p6^-er-less,  *  powre-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
power;  -less.]  Destitute  of  power,  strength, 
or  energy  ;  weak,  imiiotent ;  unable  to  pro- 
duce any  effect, 

pd^'-er-Iess-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  powerless;  -ly.] 
In  a  poweiless  manner ;  without  power  or 
force;  weakly,  impotently. 

piJ^-er-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pojverless ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  powerless; 
weakness,  impotence. 

•  powl-dron,  s.    [Pauldrok.] 

po w-ney,  pow-ny,  s.    [  Po.vr .  ]    (Scotch . ) 

pd^'-SO^-die»  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  poll 
and  sodden  (q.v.)].  A  sheep's  head  l>roth  ; 
milk  and  meal  boiled  together ;  any  mixture 
of  food.     (Scotch.) 

"Hovering  there  making  some  povtovtdie  tor  my 
lord." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xj;x.v. 

*po^'-er,  s.    [Pouter.] 

pow-ter,  pol-ter,  pOCU-er,  v.i.  [Ap- 
parently a  corrupt,  of  potur,  v.  (q.v.)."]  To 
grope  about,  as  among  the  ashes  ;  to  rummage 
in  the  dark. 

"  Powterinf/  wi'  his  fingers  among  the  hot  pe,it 
ashes,  and  roasting  eggs."— Scott .-  Waoerlei/.  ch,  Ixiv. 

P<J^-W<5t^,  paw-waw,  s.  [North  Amer. 
In'iian.] 

1.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a 
priest,  a  conjuror,  a  wise  man. 

■  Let  them  cunie,  if  they  like,  be  it  sagamore.  Richem, 
or  poW'ioow.'        LonjfeUotc :  Mites  StaTuIish,  i. 

2.  Conjuration  or  magic  rites  for  the  relief 
or  cure  of  diseases,  or  other  purposes. 

3.  A  council  held  before  going  on  the  war- 
path ;  a  war  expedition  ;  a  hunt,  war  dances. 

4.  An  uproarious  meeting  for  political 
purposes.   (Slang.) 


p^w'-wo^,  v.i.    [Powwow,  «.l 

1.  To  use  conjuratloa  or  magic  rites  ;  to 
conjure,  to  divine. 

"Thd  Angi4lc(>k  of  the  Esquimaux  .  .  .  prescribes  or 
pniowow*  in  sickness  and  over  wotuida."'-Aane :  A  relic 
Explorations,  ii.  lift. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  noisy  frolic  or  gathering. 
(Amer.) 

pox,  s.  [Written  for  pocks,  pU  of  pocfc  (q.v.).] 
Ord.  Lang.  &  PathoL  :  Pustules  or  eruptions 
of  any  kind.  Cliieily,  if  not  exclusively,  ap- 
plied to  the  small-pox,  the  chickun-pox,  and 
syphilis,  formerly  called  the  great-pox,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  small-pox  (q.v.). 

%  Poz  was  formerly  frequently  used  as  a 
mild  imprecation. 

"  A  pox  oii't  I  I  hnd  ntther  uot  be  ao  noble  as  I  am." 
—Shakeip.  :  Cym'<etine,  ii.  L 

*  pox,  v.t.    [Pox,  s.\    To  infect  with  the  pox. 

p6^,  s.  [O.  Fr.  apoi  (Fr.  ap/)?a')  =  a  prop,  a 
support,  pui.  poi  =  a:  rising  ground,  from  Lat. 
podium,  =■  a  heiglit ;  Gr.  ttoSioi/  (/iodio?i)=a 
little  foot,  dnnin.  of  jrov?  (pous),  geuit.  jro66s 
(podos)  =  a  foot ,  Sp.  appoyo.] 

1.  A  prop  or  support. 

2.  A  rope-dancer's  pole  used  for  balancing, 

3.  A  steering  pole  for  a  boat;  a  pole  for 
propelling  a  barge. 

po^-al,  s.     [Sp.J 

Fabric :  A  Striped  stuff  for  covering  benches 
and  seats. 

'poy-na-do,  s.    (Fr.  pmgnard.\    A  poniard. 

'  poynd-ing,  pr.  par.    [Poindinq-J 

•poj^-nette',  s.  [A  kind  of  dimin.  frompoy- 
iia Jo.]    A  little  bodkin. 

Poyn'-ing^,  s.    [See  compound.] 
Poynings'  law»  s. 

Hist. :  A  law,  10  Hen.  VII.,  c.  22,  passed  in 
A.D.  1495,  while  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  Lord- 
Deputy  of  Ireland.  By  its  enactments,  all 
general  statutes  i>reviou3ly  passed  in  England 
were  for  the  first  time  declared  to  have  force 
in  Ireland.  Called  also,  from  the  place  where 
it  was  maile.  the  Statute  of  Drogheda.  It 
was  repe;iled  in  1782. 

*  poyn'-tell,  s.  [Pointel.]  Paving  formed 
of  small  lozenges  or  squares  laid  diagonally. 

poy-ou',  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Dasypiis  sexcinctus,  the  Yellow-footed 
Armadillo,  from  Brazil  It  is  about  sixteen 
inches  from  snout  to  root  of  tail,  which 
measures  seven  or  eight  inches  more.  It  has 
often  six,  but  sometimes  seven  or  eight,  mov- 
able bands.    It  feeds  principally  on  carrion. 

*  poze,  s.  &  V.     [Po3E,  5.  &  v.] 

pozz -11-6 -Ian,  p6zz'-u-6-lite  (zzastz).  s. 

[From'  Pozzuoli,   Naple's,  where  found;    Fr. 
pouzzolane  ;  Ger.  puzzulan.] 

Petrol. :  A  pulverulent  pumiceous  tuff,  much 
used  in  the  preparation  of  hydraulic  cements. 
Related  to  Posilippo  Tuff  (q.v.). 

praam»  s.    [Dutch.] 

1.  A  flat-bnttomed  lighter  or  barge,  used  in 
HoUauii  and  the  Baltic. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"Laree  venselg  called  prannu  .  .  .  One  mounted 
ten  guns,  and  the  other  eight."— Marrj/at :  Peter 
Simple,  ch.  Iviii. 

*  prac'-tic,  *  prac'-ticU,  •  prac-ticke, 
"  prak  -  tike,    *  prac  -  tique,  a,  a  s. 

[Practice,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  PracticaL 

2.  Artful,  cunning,  deceitful,  treacherous. 

"  In  cutiniDg  sleightes  and  pmctick  knaverj'," 

Spenser:  F.  (f..  II.  ill  9. 

3.  Skilful.    (Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.  iii.  7.) 

B,  As  suhstaniive  : 

1.  Practice,  experience.    (Oower:  C.A.^yW.) 

2.  Canning,  artfulness,  deceit. 

prac-tic-a-bil'-i-ty,  5.     [Eng.  practicable; 

■It  II.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  practicable 
or  feasible ;  feasibility, 

"  Decisive  again'^t  the  prnctlcabUay  o(  Bach  a  -^t\>- 
\ect."  —Stewart  :  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  71. 

2.  The  quality  or  stite  of  being  practicable 
orpnssahle.     (Field  :  Dec.  19,  1SS5  ) 


prac'-tlC-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  praticahh\ 
from  practiqMr  =  to  practise  (q.v.);  Sp. 
practicable ;  Ital.  praticabik.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  performed  or  effected 
by  human  means  or  agency,  or  by  powers  that 
can  be  applied  ;  perfoimable  ;  possible  to  be 
done  or  etlected ;  feasible ;  as,  a  practioabU 
plan. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  practised  :  as,  aproo- 
ticable  virtue. 

3.  Capable  of  being  used,  passed  over,  ap- 
proached, or  assailed;  passable,  assailable; 
as,  a  practiciible  breach. 

i.  Capable  of  being  used ;  for  use,  not  foi 
show  or  ornament  only.     (Theat.  slang.) 

"  A  practicijble  moon  with  pmrtii-able  clouds  th»t 
occasionally  bide  its  fAce-"— Referee.  Jita  Si,  iat)6. 

prac'-tic-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  practicable; 
-nfss.\  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  practic- 
able; practicability,  feasibility. 

"To  show  the  lonsiatency  and  practlcaftlenets  ^ 
this  method."— iocAe.'  Toleration,  leU  ili.,  ch.  ill 

prac'-tic-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  practicah(le) ; 
-ly.]  \\\  a  practicable  manner;  practically; 
in  such  a  manner  as  can  be  performed. 

I  prac'-tiC-al,  n.  [Mid.  Eng.  j)rfrc(ic=:  practice, 
i  practical ; 'adj.  suff.  -al;  O.  Fr.  practique  (Fr, 
J)  rat  iff  Le.)',  Port.  &  Ital.  pratico  ;  Sp.  practico.} 
[Practice.]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
practice,  use,  or  employment.  Opposed  to 
tlieoretical,  ideal,  or  speculative. 

(1)  Derived  from  practice,  use,  or  experience. 

"His  philo'iophy,  which  he  divided  Into  two  parts, 
n-iuiely.  siie.'uljitive  ^nd  practical."— y^jrih  :  Plutarch. 
pt.  ii  ,  p.  13. 

(2)  Capable  of  being  used,  or  turned  to  use 
or  account. 

"  Elements  of  the  highest  practical  utUtty."-.- 
St^wart :  Pfiitot.  Euai/s.  ch.  ii.     (Vrel.  disc.) 

(3)  Taught  or  instructed  by  practice,  use,  or 
experience  ;  having  derived  skill  from  actual 
work  or  experience ;  capable  of  applying 
theory  in  actual  work:  as,  He  is  a  practice 
mechanic. 

(4)  Capable  of  reducing  knowledge  or  theo- 
ries to  actual  use  or  practice ;  not  visionary 
or  speculative  :  as,  a  practical  mind. 

(5)  Applied  in,  or  reduced  to,  practice  or 
actual  working :  as,  the  practical  application 
of  a  theory  or  ntaxiin.     [Applied  sciences.] 

practical- joke,  s.  An  annoying  or  in- 
jurious trick  played  at  the  expt-nseof  another; 
its  essence  consist-s  in  something  doue,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  something  said. 

practical-joker,  s.    One  who  is  given 

to  or  plays  practical  jokes. 

t  prac-tic-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  practical ;  -ist.y 
An  empiricist. 

"The  theorists.  In  their  turn,  have  BacceHBfuUy  re- 
tiUiated  on  the  pra<:ticaliitt."—Q.  S.  Lewoi :  BiiC. 
Philos.  (ed.  ISHl.f,  it.  7ll. 

*  prac-ti-cal'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  practical;  'ity.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  practical ; 
practiralness. 

2.  Active  work. 

'"Stirring  up  her  indolent  enthnsiMm  luto  pratMo- 
alifj/.'—Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  x. 

*  prac'-tic-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  practical;  -ize.y 
To  make  pra'ctical ;  to  reduce  to  practice.  (J. 
S.  Mill.) 

prac'-tic-al-ly,  ady.     [Eng.  prac(icaZ;  •ty.'\ 

1.  In  a  practical  manner;  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  not  merely  theoretically  ;  as.  To 
look  at  things  practically. 

2.  With  regard  to  practice,  use,  or  experi- 
ence :  as,  To  be  practically  acquainted  with  A 
subject. 

3.  So  far  as  actual  results  or  effects  are  con- 
cerned ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  in  effecfe, 

"  The  question,  practicalfi/  altngether  unlmportaaL 
whether  the  bill  sbonld  or  .iTioiild  uot  be  declar*t«ry." 
—Macaul'ty :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  pric'- tic- a,l- ness,  s.  [Eng.  practical; 
■ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  practical ; 
practicality. 

prac'-ti9e,  *  prac'-tise,  s.  [A  weakened 
form  of  Mid.  Eiig.  practic,  pral'tike,  pra.-ti'iuej 
from  O.  Fr.  pmctique  (Fr.  pratiquf),  from  Lat. 
practica,  fern.  sin^.  o(  pmcticus  ;  Gr.  rpaxTiKov 
(praktikos)=  fitforbusiness,  pra<-fe.ijai;  whence 
17  npoKTLicn  (tirtffr^juTj)  (he  pralUike)  (epistiini) 
=  (the  science)  of  action  or  piai-tice,  from 
TrpaKTosipriiktos)  =  to  be  done ;  n-pao-aui  (prasso) 
=  10  do  ;  Sp.  practica;  Ital.  pratica.] 


f&tc,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p<S^ 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  work,  who,  soo ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   te,  oe  =  c,  ey  =  a;  «a  =  kw  • 
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L  Ordinary  Langnnge: 

1.  The  act  of  doins anything;  action,  con- 
duct, procee'ling.    (Usually  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  Hiiiin-tiinU  ojiinlona  iiTirt  practieet  of  tbosa 
mcUuciv»."—MiicaiUa]i :  But.  Kng.,  ch.  xvL 

2.  Frequent  or  customary  action  ;  us.'ip;e, 
tiabit.  use,  custom.   {MiUon:  Sam.  Agon.,  IH.) 

3.  Tlie  act  or  h;iltit  of  practising  or  usin;^ 
habitimlly,  reirularly,  systcniatically  :  as,  the 
jrractio:  of  virtue. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  kept  In 
use  or  practice  ;  customary  use. 

5.  The  exercise  of  any  profession  :  as,  the 
^practice  of  medicim'. 

6.  Systematic  exercise  in  any  accompli.sh- 
ment,  game,  or  ait,  for  purposes  of  instiuction. 
Improvement,  or  di.scipline:  as,  practice  in 
music,  cricket,  drill,  ic. 

7.  Theext-'iit  of  businriSscarriedonbyapro- 
lBSSioiial  man  :  as.  A  dot-tor  liasa  lar^'e  practice. 

8.  Metliod,  mode,  or  art  of  doinj;  anything ; 
actual  performance,  as  opposed  to  tlieory. 

•  9.  Tlie  application  of  remedies  ;  medical 
treatment  of  Uiseasps. 

*  10.  Dexterity  or  skill  acquired  by  nso  ;  ex- 
perience.    (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  1.) 

•11.  Skilful  or  artful  mnna;;ement;  dex- 
terity, art,  artfulness,  strattgem,  craft,  arli- 
flce.    (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

••  II*  Fought  to  have  that  l>y  pr.tctice,  which  he  couM 
not  by  prayer."— Sidnt-y.'  Arcailia. 

IL  Technicalhj : 

1.  Arith.  :  A  particular  case  of  proportion 
(Q.v.)y  in  which  the  first  term  is  unily.  It 
depends  upon  the  principles  uf  fiaetions,  and 
the  judicious  choice  of  aliquot  parts.  For 
example,  to  find  the  value  of  3.00  cwts.  at 
£1  Ha.  per  cwt.  by  practice,  we  take  350  nt 
£1,  then  350  at  lOs.  =  J  of  £1,  and  th-n  3  0 
at  Is.  =  ,L  of  £1,  or  /,-  of  IDs.,  and  then  add 
the  three  sums  ti>^ctlier. 

2.  Law:  The  form,  manner,  and  order  of 
conducting  and  carrying  on  suits  and  prosecu- 
tions throuffh  their  various  stigos,  according; 
to  the  principles  of  law,  and  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  courts. 

•  prS-c'-ti9e,  v.t.  &  i.    (Practise.) 

•  pr3.c'-ti9-cr,  s.    [Practiser.] 

•  priic-tl-dan,  «.  fO.  Fr.  rrn>-t!rien.']  On3 
who  has  acquired  skill  in  anything  by  practice ; 
ft  practitioner. 

•  prac-ticko,  a.  &  s.    [Practic] 

•  prilc'-ticks.  s.  [Puactic.)  The  same  as 
Decision',  .%.,  B.  2. 

•  pr3,c'-tia-ant,  s.    [Eng.  practis(c);  -ant] 

1.  An  agent. 

2.  A  perf'»rmer  of  a  stratagem  ;  a  confeder- 
ate in  treachery  ;  a  traitor. 

"  Hereeiiter'd  Pucelle,  muI  htr  prnctUintM.' 

Shtkftp. :  1  //  /.ry  17..  liL  1. 

prdc'tise,  •  pr^'-tife,  *  prac-tlZ3>  v.t. 

it  i.      [I'BACTICE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  do  or  perform  habitually  or  frequently ; 
to  make  a  practice  of ;  to  carry  on  habitually. 

"  What  tliiit  \is--\ge  rnc/iiit. 
Which  In  her  c-jtt  •lied  Illy  pmrUz'-J.' 

Sj-enter :  F.  <i.,  II.  vL  ft 

2.  To  do,  not  merely  to  profess ;  to  carry 
Into  crlfvct.  {Thomson:  C(istlcnf  I iuhjknce,\\.  12.) 

3.  To  execute  ;  to  carry  out ;  to  perform. 

•*  As  thU  advice  ye  prncth*  or  negVcl." 

/V'  Il'nner;  Hind  vil,  42«. 

4.  To  exercise  as  a  profession  or  art :  as,  To 

fTdctise  medicine. 

5.  To  exercise  one's  self  In,  for  piirpnses  of 
Improvement  or  instruction :  as,  To 
music,  to  practise  fencing. 

G.  To  exercise  or  train  In  any  thing,  for  (n- 
Btruction  or  discipline.  {Scott:  Marmion,  v.  2). 

"  7.  To  teach  by  practice;  to  accustom,  to 
train. 

•T      . 

I^mLtr.  In 

•  8.  To  use :  to  mako  nso  of ;  to  employ. 
{MniMnotr:  The  Picture,  iv.  4.) 

"  9.  To  plot,  to  contrive,  to  Bchcmo. 
{Shakesp.  :  King  John,  Iv.  I.) 

•  10.  To  ontico  or  draw  by  art  or  stratagem. 
(^wi/t.) 

•  11.  To  make  pmctlrabto  or  pasRablc. 

"  A  hftlo  In  th«  RMlrt4>ripy  w.tll  prn-tiMit  by  the  plok- 
ftS«  'A\fM\'Xtn-T."—i>riUg  Tttegraph.  Jiui.  10,  ias6h 


pmctiae 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  do  or  perform  certain  acts  habitually 
or  freiiuently  for  iiuproveimmt,  instruction,  "r 
profit;  to  exercise  oue'a  self:  as,  To  practisz 
with  a  ritle. 

2.  To  form  or  acquire  a  habit  of  acting  in 
any  way. 

"  Prnct(s«  first  over  yourself  to  roign."         Walter. 

3.  To  follow  or  exercise  a  piofeasion  or  art : 
as,  To  practise  medicine,  law,  kc. 

4.  To  make  experiments;  to  experimentalize. 

"I  n»?v.rr  thought  I  sliouM  try  ix  new  eitjHTiniiMit. 
bolni; 'ittlflucllneJ  to  prac(««upyuothera."— r«"i/>/rf . 
Jltscelt'inie*. 

*5.  To  negotiate  secretly.  {Addison:  Cato,n.) 

*  6.  To  use  stratagems  or  art ;  to  plot, 
"  He  will  practta*  nkvilnat  tliec  hr  polsnn." 

Shiikmp. :  A%  ^vu  Liko  /£,  L  L 

prac'-tiscd,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [Pr.vctise.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Used  habitually;  learnt  or  acquired  by 
practice  or  use.    {CowjKr:  Task,  ii.  431.) 

2.  Having  acquired  skill  ordexterity  by  prac- 
tice or  use ;  experienced  :  as,  a  practised  fencer. 

pra.c'-t!s-er,   •  prac'-tiy-er,  *  prac-tis- 
our,  ■  prac-tys-er, s.  [EnQ.practU>{e):  -er.] 

1.  Onewhoprartisesanyactoracts;  one  who 
habitually  or  frequently  performs  any  act ;  one 
who  not  merely  professes  but  puts  in  practice. 

"The  profe'faora  and  prncti«/'r»  of  an  bi([her  philo- 
sophy."—-SoKfA  -•  Scrmint,  vol   tv..  Ber.  11. 

2.  One  who  practises  or  follows  a  profession ; 
a  practitioner. 

"  Sweet  practtser,  thy  phyalck  I  will  try." 

Htfifusp. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  11.  I. 

•  3.  One  who  contrives  plots  or  stratagems ; 
a  plotter. 

prac-ti'-tion-er,  s.    [Eng.  practician  ;  -cr.] 

*  1.  One  who  practises  or  does  anything 
habitually  or  frequently  ;  a  practiser. 

"  Coanidor  how  long  h«  hath  Mn  a  practitinnvr .-  you 
nni'*t  cimiitler  what  Bathaii  is,  wlint  exp-riencB  he 
bjith.'— /.(i(im(*r;  Sevtnth  Hvr.  on  the  lairds  Prayer. 

2.  One  who  exercisqs  or  practises  any  pro- 
fession ;  ospec.  one  wjho  practiises  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine. 

•  3.  One  who  practises  or  uses  artful  or 
dangerous  arts  ;  a  plotter. 

5r  General  practitioner:  One  who  piuctises 
both  medicine  and  surgery. 

Active. 


•  prac'-tive,  a.    [Practise.] 

•  prac'-tive-ly,   adv.     [Eng.    praclive; 


-hj.] 


Ill  a  pnictive  manner. 

"  They  practivhi  did  thrive." 
Warner  :  Albions  Emjland,  bk.  viil.,  ch.  xxxix. 

prje-,  prcf.    [Pre-.] 

*f  For  words  compounded  with  prm,  where 
two  forni.^  exist,  and  tlie  prelix  pre-  has  taken, 
or  is  gradiiallv  taking,  the  place  of  proi,  as  in 
pra'adamitical,  pncc^ntoi-y,  &c.,  see  Preada- 

MITICAL,  PRnCEPTORY,  &C. 

prse'-9i-pe,  «.  tl'^t.  imper.  sing,  of  proxipio 
=.  to  give  instruction  or  precepts.]  [Precept.] 
Jmw:  a  writ  commanding  something  to  be 
done,  or  demanding  a  rea.son  for  its  non- 
performance. The  term  is  now  only  used  to 
denote  the  note  of  insfructinns  delivered  by  a 
pl.iintitr  or  his  solicitor  to  the  olllcer  of  tlie 
court,  who  stamps  the  writ  of  summons. 

tprsB-c6'-968,  a.  pi.     [Lat,  pi.  of  proscox.] 

[pRECOCIOl'd.J 

Omith.:  Precorions  Girds  ;  adivision  ofthe 
class  Aves,  founded  on  the  condition  of  the 
newly-hatched  young.  It  Includes  those 
birds  wliieh  are  able  to  nin  about  and  pioviiie 
food  for  themselves  the  moment  they  leave 
the  .shell.  Examples,  the  hen,  duck,  goosi!,  &c. 
Most  birds  belonging  to  this  division  are 
polygamous,  and  the  females  hatch  many 
yoiing.    (OUtt.) 

prte  c5g'-nlf-tum  {ph  prro-c5g'-nl-ta),  a. 

[L;it.,  ncut.  sing-  of  priv.nMtnitns,  pa.  i>ar.  of 
prtrcfi'jnosco  •=  t(i  know  bcf<»rc  :  j>ne  =  belore, 
and  cnqnoscn  ■=.  in  know.]  Something  known 
befrtro  in  order  to  understau'l  soniething  else. 
Thus,  tho  knowledge  of  the  strueturo  or 
anatomy  of  tho  human  bo«iy  la  ouo  of  tho 
pra'cn^nita  of  raodical  scionco. 

prw-cor'-dl-^  ».pl.  (Lat.  =thodhphmBm, 

the  entrails  :  pref.  ;vffr-,  flU'l  cor  ~  the  heai  t.  ] 
Annt. :  (1)  The  chest  and  tho  parts  which 
It  contains ;  (2)  The  bowels. 


prr^-cor    dial,    proe-cor'-dl-all,    a. 

[PR.txoitniA.l     Pertaining  to  the  pracoi-dia  OF 
|>arta  before  the  heart. 

"  I  run  com*  to  np^'.xke  of  the  prefertrdtnU  mrton  4& 
the  budie."— A  UoHatvd:  Plinie.  bk.  xxx..  cb.  v. 

prca-flbr-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  pr/c.,and  ljit..;to«, 
genit./om  =:a  llower.J    [JibTiVATiON.j 

prs&-f6-li-a'-tlon.  s.  [Pref.  prcc-,  and  Eug. 
foliation  (q.v.).]     IVernaTios.] 

•prae-li-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  pra:Zium=:a  battle.) 

battle  ;  contention. 
"To  wikrr  and  pnxtiaHotL"— Howell:  Parly  of  BeatH, 

V-  '-^ 

*  prae-mo'-tlal  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  prosme- 

tior=  to  me;isuie  l>eforch;iiid.J     Pertaining  to 
the  first-fruits;  (Irst-gathered. 

"Pome  pr.»niff('a/hHU(irul»ol  th&t  crop." — Bt*-  BaU- 
Dedic  to  Kinj  James, 

prae'-mi-iiin, «.    [Premhtm.) 

prse -xnu-nir'-c, «.  [A  coixupt.  of  liat.  prce- 
moneri  "=to  bepre-a<lmonishcd  ;  j)rftr=  before, 
and  moneo  =  to  admonish.] 

Law:  A  term  applied  to  (1)  a  certain  writ, 
(2)  the  offcuee  for  which  thewiit  is  granted, 
and  (;0  the  penalty  incurred  by  it.  Tlie  name 
is  derived  from  the  first  two  words  of  the 
writ:  prcemiinire  (i.e.  prcmoneri)  facias  A.  B., 
that  is,  cause  A.  15.  to  be  forewarned  (to  a]>pf;ir 
and  answer  the  contempt  with  which  he  is 
charged)  (16  Richar^l  II.,  c.  5).  The  original 
oifenee  against  which  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire 
wasdirected  was  that  of  assertingthejurisdic- 
tion  of  the  pope  in  Fngland,  and  denying  tha*-, 
of  the  king.  Cut  hy  subsequent  statutes  the 
IteiKilties  of  pnintunire  have  been  exteiuled  to 
many  other  odVnces  of  a  iTUscellane>'Us  kind. 
Thus  hy  25  Heniy  VIII.,  c.  2(),  refusal  toelect, 
confiriu,  or  consecrate  a  prelate  named  by  the 
king,  incurs  these  penalties.  They  are 
also  incurred  by  any  officer  of  a  court  prac- 
tising without  having  taken  the  pri'jwr  oaths. 
These  penalties  are  declared  by  Sir  E.  Coke  to 
be,  "that  from  the  conviction,  the  defendant 
sliall  be  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  his 
lands  and  tcneni<nts,  goods  and  chattels,  for- 
feit-'d  to  the  king;  and  that  his  body  shall 
remain  in  prison  at  the  king's  jdeasure ;  or,  aa 
other  authorities  have  it,  during  life." 

*  praa-mu-nire',  v.t     [Pr*mitnibe.]     To 

bring  witliin  the  jteiialties  of  a  pra;tiHinire. 

"To  IxAV!  ROOil  Ununet  pnrmunir^d." 

Ward:  Eng  /iC</vrrn.,  c.  IL,  p.  Ul 

"  prae-na'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  pros-,  and  Eng.  natalx 

Previous  to  birth. 

"Their  pnenatal  profeulonal  education."— SotUAaji: 
The  Doctor,  ch.  ccxxix. 

prsa-no'-meil,  «.  [r^at.,  ft-om  pne  =  before, 
and  noincn  =  a  name.] 

1.  Roman  .'intiq.  :  A  name  jirefixed  to  the 
family,  and  answering  to  our  Christiau,  name, 
such  as  Caius,  Julius,  Marcus,  &C. 

2.  Hot  :  A  generic  name. 

*  praa-no-min'-Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  y>ro'»wm«n, 
gcnit.  pr(cnominis='a  pnenoiuen  (q.v.).]  Per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  pnenomon. 

"Surn.tmes.  Keopr»phtail.topofr»r*hlc«l.p'«n'*m(«t. 
eat.  uid  hUt^-ncjiJ."— L'-rtcvr:  En-jlish  Surra>nfS,  il.  ai. 

prsB  OB-SO-pha'-^fi-al,  o.     [Pref.  ;))tc-,  and 
Eu:^'.  a-^oph'iij''.ai] 
AiuU.  :  Situated  In  front  of  the  gullet 

prso  d-pcr'-cu-liim,  s.    (Piu:orKRct'LUM.J 

prco-pos'-tor,  «.    [  Prepositor.]    A  monitor 

nt  s'-me  of  the  public  schools,  e-spocially  at 

Rugby. 

"  The  miuter  mounted  Into  the  hivh  dr*k  l>y  th« 
dnor.  aikI  ono  o(  tho  i.nPM-iror*  u(  thi-  »rrk  »to(xl  \-y 
hiinuiitl>eit«i*."— i/ui;fc«*.-  Tom  BrowHi  Sckooi-dagi, 
Ch.  V. 

prfl9-8?tnc'-ti-fiod,  o.  rTSerles.  Lat.  prw- 
mnct^liiatus;  LiU.  pra  =  before,  and  snnc/  n- 
rnfus-,'  p.u  par.  of  sancttjloo  =  to  consecrate  I 
[Samctifv.J 

Roman  Church:  Previously  consecraUnl:  Q 
term  applied  to  the  Host  in  the  mas«  of  (io.nl 
Friday,  because  It  is  consecrated  ou  Uol/ 
Thursdiiy.    [UoLV-WErK  ] 

*prro-8;i-^n'-tial(tiaflSh)a.  [Prbscikitt.] 

Foreknowing,  pres.iging.  jirescient. 
••  With  pnBteientiat  mya."      Braumont :  Lavt't  Iftm. 

[LAt.  =  an  enclosure,  a  stable. 
iiov«l.] 


pros-so'-pS. 

a  hut,  a  lit 


boil.  bO :  P^t,  j6^\ ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench :  go.  Kcm ;  tWn,  this ;  Bin,  a? :  expect.  Xonoplion.  exist.    -fA|fc 
L      "5lr       *.l»n  -  pban.     -Uon,  -Blon  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -flon  ^  shim.    -«io;ia,  -tloiw,  -alous  -  ahus.    -bio,  -die,  itc  -  b^  1,  dpi* 
^ :  p6UtA  -Uan  -  ^hi     * 
'-tlan  ^  "  \ 
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prsBter — praisabie 


A^tron.:  The  Beehive;  a  nebulous-looking 
Object  in  the  constellation  Cancer.  A  smalt 
opera-glass  will  resolve  it  into  the  constituent 
stars.     It  was  known  to  the  aacients. 

prs9-ter-,  pr^.   [Preter-.] 

pne-tex'-ta,  s.    [Lat.] 

Jiamnn  Aniiq. :  A  lonff  white  robe  with  a 
purple  bonl.^r,  originally  appropriated  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  to  the  Roman  magistrates, 
and  some  of  the  priests,  but  afterwards  worn 
by  the  chiMren  of  the  higher  classes;  by  boys 
till  they  were  the  age  of  seventeen  (when  they 
were  entitled  to  assume  the  toga  inriUs),  or,  at 
least,  till  they  were  fourteen ;  by  girls  it  was 
worn  till  marriage. 

pr»'-tor,  *pre'-tor,  s.  [Lat,  for  prceitor: 
pTC9  =  before,  and  itor  =  a  goer  ;  ire  =  to  go.] 
1.  Rom.  Antiq.  :  Orig^inally  the  official  title 
of  the  Consuls  at  Rome.  When  the  patricians 
were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  consulship 
being  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  they 
stipulated  that  a  new  Curule  magistrate  should 
be  appointed  from  the  patricians  exclusively, 
to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  courts. 
On  this  magistrate  the  title  of  Praetor  was 
bestowed.  In  B.C.  337,  the  Praetorship  was 
thrown  open  to  the  plebeians.  About  b.c.  240, 
the  number  of  aliens  residing  in  Rome  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  ext'^nt  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  aiipoint  a  second  Praetor,  who 
should  decide  suits  between  aliens  or  between 
aliens  and  citizens.  He  was  known  as  the 
PratoT  peregrinxts,  the  other  Pr<etor,  Prcetor 
urbanitSt  having  cognizance  of  suits  between 
citizens  only.  lu  B.C.  227,  the  number  was 
increased  to  four,  the  two  additional  pnetors 
to  act  as  governt>rs  of  provinces.  By  Sulla 
the  number  was  augmented  to  eight,  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  ten,  twelve,  and  eventually  to  six- 
teen. The  Pnetors  held  their  offices  for  one 
year,  and  were  afterwards  sent  out  by  lot  as 
governors  of  provinces. 

"  And  look  you  laj  it  lu  th«  preetoi't  chair." 

Shakesp. :  Juliu*  Cittar,  i.  1 

•2.  A  magistrate  ;  a  mayor. 

•prSB-tbr'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  prtefor;  -ioZ.]  The 
same  as  Pr.ctorian  (q.v.). 

"Clceru  l«iiig  ID  bis  prmtoriaiZ  seat."— JITortt :  Plu- 
tarch, p.  T14. 

prae-tor'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  -prfFtorianus, 
from  proctor  =  a  prretor  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  pretorien  ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  pretoriano.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prjetor  ; 
exercised  by  or  belonging  to  a  prsetor ; 
judicial:  as,  prfcforiaii  jurisdiction. 

B.  As  sithst. :  A  soldier  belonging  to  the 
Praetorian  guard  (q.v.). 

pretoriazi-bancl,s.  [Prettorias-ouard.] 

prsetorian-guard,  s.  A  body  of  per- 
manent troops,  established  by  Augustus  as 
Imperial  Life  Guards,  in  imitation  of  the 
cohors  prcEioria,  or  body  guard  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  a 
Roman  army.  The  praetorian  guards  were 
kept  up  by  successive  emperors,  and,  being 
tiuiler  special  organization  and  enjoying 
special  privileges,  they  became  in  time  so 
powerful  that  they  were  able  to  raise  and 
depose  emperors  at  their  will.  They  were 
reorganized  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  were 
finally  suppressed  by  Constantine  the  Great. 

pr£etorian-ga.te,  s.  The  gate  in  a  Roman 
camp,  which  was  on  the  side  nearest  the 
enemy. 

prsB-tbi^-i-iiin,  s.    [Lat.,  firomprcrtor(q.v.X] 

Romtin  Antiquities : 

1.  The  official  residence  of  a  prretor  or 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  :  hence,  a  hall 
of  justice  ;  a  judgment-hall ;  a  palace. 

2.  That  part  of  a  Roman  camp  in  which  the 
general's  quarters  were. 

prsB'-tor-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  prtrtor;  •ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  praetor. 

"Among  them  thitt  sued  for  the  pratorihip  of  the 
city."— iVortt.  Plutarch,  p.  3SS. 

*prag-inat'-ic,  *  prag-mat-icke,  a.&s. 
[Fr.  pragmnUqne,  from  Lat.  pragmoticus ; 
Gr.  irpay^aTiKo?  {pragnuxt ikos)  =  skilled  in 
affairs'  -Kpay^ia  =  (pragma),  genit.  irpaytiaT6<; 
(vragmatos)  =  a  deed  :  ffpao-<rw  (prasso)  =  to 
do;  Sp.  prngmatico  ;  Hal.  praTmnutico.] 
Ab  As  adj. :  Pragmatical. 

"  These  pragmatick  young  men." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Devil  is  an  Ais,  L  8. 


B,  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  is  versed  or  busy  In  afTairs. 

2.  A  solemn  ordinance  or  decree,  emanating 
from  the  head  of  a  state.  {Clarendon:  JUU- 
gion  £  Policy,  ch.  iv.) 

pragmatic-history, ».  A  history  which 
exhibits  clearly  the  causes  and  the  conse- 
quences of  events. 

pragmatlc-sanctloa.  «• 

Civil  Law:  A  rescript  or  answer  of  the 
sovereign  delivered  by  advice  of  his  council  to 
some  college,  order,  or  body  of  people,  on  any 
case  of  their  community.  By  the  French  the 
term  was  appropriated  to  certiiin  statutes 
limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  as  in  a.d. 
126S  and  143S-  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1645,  per- 
suaded Francis  I.  t-i  exchange  them  for  a 
concordat.  Generally  it  is  applied  to  an 
ordinance  fixing  tlie  succession  to  a  throne  in 
acertain  line.  Thus,  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  Germany  in  1439,  the  succession  of  the 
empire  was  made  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  in  1724  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
being  without  male  issue,  published  anothei-, 
settling  the  succession  upon  his  daughter 
Maria  Teresa  and  her  issue.  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tions were  also  published  by  Charles  IV..  ruler 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  in  1759,  and  by  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Spain,  in  1830. 

*'  pragmatic  Sanction  being,  in  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cery and  some  others,  the  received  title  lor  ordinances 
of  a  very  irrerocable  nature,  which  a  sovereign  makes 
in  affairs  that  belong  wholly  to  himself,  or  what  he 
reckons  his  own  rights,"'— Carjj/^e ;  Frederick  the 
Great  (ed.  1S58),  i.  552. 

prag-maf-ic-al,  *  prag-mat-ic-all,  o. 

[Eng.  prngmrtdc ;  -a^} 
1.  Busy,  active,  diligent. 

"  We  cannot  always  be  contemplative,  dlllcent,  or 
pragmatical  ahraid  ;  but  have  need  of  some  delightful 
mtermissioua."— J/i7£on  /  Tetrachordon. 

•  2.  Versed  or  skilled  in  affairs  ;  skilled  in 
business. 

3.  Given  or  inclined  to  interfering  or 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  others ;  meddlesome  ; 
impertinently  curious  as  to  the  affairs  of 
others ;  officious, 

"The  man  .  .  .  who  luffera  from  an  at'  ck  of 
j/ragmarical  piety,  hM  all  the  sects  Oi>en  to  Mm."— 
Church  Timet.  Oct.  ^i.  1885. 

*4.  Characterized  by  meddlesomeness  or 
offlciousness ;  impertinent. 

"  A  pragntatical  impertinence  In  meddling  with  the 
cencems  and  cbaract«rs  of  other  people,' — Jortin: 
Dissert.  3, 

*  0.  Of  or  pertaining  to  business  or  ordinary 
affairs ;  hence,  material. 

prag-mat  ic-al-ly,a<iv.  [Eng. pragmatical; 
•ly.]  Inapragm*atic;il  or  meddlesome  manner  ; 
impertinently ;  officiously. 

"  Pragmatici7>>/eniuiT9  Into  the  causes  of  things." 
— Cudwirth:  Inteli.  Sysiem.  p.  517. 

prag-mat'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pragmat' 
ical ;  -ntss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pragmatical ;  meddlesomeness,  offlciousness. 

■'  Pragmaficainess  disturbeth  the  world."— Barrow." 
Sarmotu,  voL  i.,  ser.  22. 

*  prag'-ma-tism,  s.    [Pragmatic] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pragmatic  ; 
pra^maticalness. 

"  The  shallow  pra;7»n(i«<w  of  customers." — G.  Eliot  r 
JUiddlemarch,  ch.  Ixri. 

2.  A  mode  of  treating  history,  in  which  the 
narration  of  events  is  accompanied  by  a  view 
of  the  causes  and  effects. 

*prag'-ma-tlSt,  s.  [Pragmatic]  One  who 
is  officiously  or  impertinently  busy  in  the 
affairs  of  others  ;  a  pra:j:matic. 

"We  may  say  oi  pragmat  utta  that  their  eyes  look  all 
ways  but  in  ward.  "—A;?^7ioidi;  On  the  Pastiont,  ch.  xvL 

prag'-ma-tize,  ^^^  &  i.  [Pragmatic]  To 
materialize  ;  specif.,  to  treat  metaphor  as  if  it 
embodied  an  actual  fact. 

"One  of  the  mintcolous  passages  in  the  life  of 
Mohammed  himself  is  traced  plausibly  by  Sprenger  to 
such  it  pragTnatizsd  metaphor."— 7>i or;  Prim.  CuU. 
(ed.is:3),  L  *3T. 

prag'-ma-tiz-er,  s.  [Kn^.  pTngmati:if) ;  -er.] 
One  who' treats  metaphor  as  if  it  embodied  an 
actual  fact. 

"The  pragmntiter  ii  a  stupid  creature:  .  .  .  It  ts 
tbrouch  the  very  incamclty  of  his  mind  to  hold  an  »b- 
stract'idea  that  he  is  i<Tced  to  embody  it  in  a  materia) 


incident,"— rjf/oj-  -■  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  L  407. 

pra-hn,  prau,  s.    [Proa.] 
*  praie,  r.t.    [Prat.) 
praier,  5.    [Prater.  1 


PRAIRIE-DOG. 


pralr'-i-al,  «.  [Fr.]  [Praif.ie.]  The  nnme 
given  in  "October,  1793,  by  the  French  Con- 
vention, to  the  ninth  mouth  of  the  republican 
year.  It  commenced  on  May  20,  ending  on 
June  18,  and  was  the  third  spring  month. 

prairlal-insurrection,  s. 

Hist. :  An  insurrection  against  the  Directory 
(q.v.).  1-3  Frairial.  An  3  (1793).  It  was 
quelled  by  the  military. 

prair'-le,  *prar'-^,  s.  [Fr.  prairU,  from 
Low  Lat.  prataria  =  meadow  land,  from  Lat 
pratuTii=  &  meadow;  Sp.  &  Port  praderia; 
lta\.  prateria.]  The  name  given  by  the  early 
French  settlers  in  America  to  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  either  level  or  rolling,  destitute 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  coarse  tall  grass, 
interspei-sed  with  numerous  varieties  <x 
flowering  plants. 

"  Both  have  gone  to  the  prairie).' 

Longfellow  ■  Hi-angelirts.  U.  L 

prairie-bitters,  8.  A  beverage  common 
among  the  hunters  or  mountaineers  of 
Western  America.  It  is  made  of  a  pint  of 
water  and  a  quarter  of  a  gill  of  buffalo  gall, 
and  is  considered  an  excellent  medicine. 

prairie-chicken,  s.  [Pinnated-gbousb.] 

prairie-dog,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  either  of  the  two 
species  of  Cynomys,  but  especially  to  C. 
ludovicianus,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  cry  to  the  bark  of  a  small  dog,  whence  It 
has  been 
also  called 
the  Barking 
Squirrel.  It 
is  about  a 
foot  long, 
reddish- 
brown 
above, 
lighter  be- 
neath. Its 
habits  are 
eminently 
social ;  it 
forms  large 
communi- 
ties on  the  prairies,  each  burrow  having  a 
little  hillock  at  its  entrance,  and  exca\'ated 
passages  connect  the  burrows,  which  are 
sometimes  shared  by  the  Burrowing  Owl 
(Athene  cunicularia).  The  rattlesnake  occa- 
sionally occupies  a  deserted  burrow,  and 
preys  largely  on  the  prairie-dog. 

prairie-hen,  s.    [Pinnated-grouse.] 

prairie-itch,  «.  A  cutaneous  eruption 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  fine  red  dust  of 
prairie  countries  in  summer, 

prairie-mole,  s. 

Zool. :  Scalops  argentatusy  sometimes  called 
the  Silvery  Shrew  Mole,  from  the  western 
prairies,  advancing  as  far  east  as  Ohio  and 
Michigan. 

prairie-oyster,  s.  A  raw  egg,  dropped 
into  a  mixture  of  spirits  and  flavouring,  and 
swallowed  whole. 

prairie-plongh,    «.     A  large    plough, 

supported  in  front  on  wheels,  and  adapted  to 
pare  and  overturn  a  very  broad  but  shallow 
furrow-slice. 

prairie-rattlesnake,  s. 

Zool.:  Crotalus  c-j\Jlut}itus,the  Massasa;;::a. 
prairie-region,  s. 

Bot.  d-  Geog. :  An  extensive  region  of  the 
United  States,  consisting  of  treeless  plains, 
which  extend  over  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebi-aska,  and  parts  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 
The  soil  of  these  vast  plains  is  highly  fertile, 
and  they  form  the  great  grain  growing  region 
of  the  United  States.  Their  treeless  character 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  f  >rmer  annual  burn- 
ings of  the  prairie  grass  by  the  Indians. 

prairie-squirrel,  s. 

Zool. :    The     genus     Spermophilus    (q.v.)L 

[GOPBER,  S.] 

prairie-wolfi  s. 

Zool. :  Canis  latrans.  the  Lyciscus  latrans  of 
Smith.    (Darufin:  Animals  d:  Plants,  L  26.) 

•  pral^'-a-hle,    •  preis-a-ble,    a.     [Eng. 

prai.^f^ :  -ahlf]  Fit  to  be  praised  ;  deserving 
of  pr.tise  ;  praiseworthy.    (IVyclife:  2Tim.u.) 


Ote.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  s="^%  marine;  go,  p5^ 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  Qnite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  e  ,  ey^-;-  a^  2'kw**''^ 


praisably— prat© 
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•  pral^'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  praisaKJe);  -ly.] 
In  a  praisable  or  praiseworthy  manner;  in  a 
manner  to  deserve  praise. 

pralJSie.    'prela,    •prayae,    •preys,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  preis  =  price,  value,  merit,  fri)ni  Lat. 
prefiwrn  =  price,    value;    Fr.   prix :  Sp.  prez. 

S-ecio  ;  Ital.  prezzo  ;  Port,  preco  ;  Dut.  prijs ; 
an.  priis;  bw.  pris;  M.  H.  Ger.  pris ;  Ger. 
jMTw.  Price  and  prue  are  the  same  word.] 
(Pkice,  $.] 

1.  The  expression  of  high  commendation  or 
approval  bestowed  on  a  person  for  any  ex- 
cellent or  meritorious  quality  or  action,  on 
meritorious  actions  themselves,  or  on  any- 
thing for  excellence  of  quality,  value,  or 
worth;  laud,  approbation,  encomium,  eulogy. 

"  Beit  of  fruit*,  whow  taste  has  Uught 
Tb*  tongue,  uot  ai*Ue  for  sjieech.  t<>  speak  tLy  pniite. ' 
Hilton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  749. 

2.  The  expression  of  gratitude  for  benetita 
or  favours  received  ;  a  glorifying  or  extolling; 
espeo.  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  glorilicatinn 
to  God  for  mercies  or  kindnesses  shown ; 
laud,  thanksgiving.     {^Psalw,  xl.  3.) 

3.  A  subject,  ground,  or  reason  of  praise ; 
a  praiseworthy  quality  or  act;  that  which 
makes  a,  person  or  thing  deserving  of  praise. 

4.  Tliat  which  is  or  should  be  praised  ;  an 
object  of  praise. 

"  He  ii  tliy  praUe.  and  be  in  thy  Ood."— /)eu(.  x.  21. 

•  praise-worth,  a.  Deservingofprai.se  ; 
praiseworthy. 

'■Whu»e  prnisf-uxirth  vcrtUM  ...  to  compri/e."— 
P.  Holland  :  CamUen,  p.  290. 

praise,  •  prayse,  "  preise. "  preyse»  v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  Preiser,  from  Lat.  pretio,  from  pretium 
=  price,  value  ;  Fr.  priser ;  Sp.  preciar ;  Ital. 
prtzzare;  Po^.  prezar ;  l)ut.  prijzen;  Dan. 
prist:  Sw.  pri^u;  M.  H.  Ger.  prisen;  Ger. 
jjrewen.] 

•  L  To  value,  to  esteem,  to  set  a  valae  on. 

"  She  praiseth  not  hli  playing  wort  li  a  bene." 

^  Cluiucer:  C.  r..  9.728. 

2.  To  bestow  praise,  commendation,  or 
applause  on ;  to  commend  or  approve  highly  ; 
to  laud,  to  applaud,  to  eulogize.  {Miiton: 
P.  L.,  ix.  693.) 

3.  To  extol  and  glorify  in  words ;  to  magnify ; 
to  render  a  tribute  of  pritise,  gratitude,  or 
tlianksgiving  to.     (Psalm  cvii.  8.) 

i.  To  show  forth  the  praises  of. 
"Thy  worki  Bhall  praUe  tliee,    O   Lord. "— Warm 

-llT.    1^.. 

•  praise -ful,  a.  [Eng.  praise;  -/»?(0-l  De- 
aerving  of  praise  ;  praiseworthy,  laudable. 

"Of  wbojie  high  I'ralBc,  and  praUrftil  Iilisa, 
GwodaffM  the  i>eii.  heaven  thp  jiftper  is." 

Sidnt^V  :  Arcadia,  hit.  It 

•  praise'-less,  •  prayse-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
praise:  -Ir-as.X  Without  praise  or  applause; 
un  praised. 

"With  laiiKhtcr  ffWftt  of  men.  his  prat/tfletie  shipSer- 
gMtui  hruughL"  Phaer :  Virgil ;  ^£neidot  v. 

•  pralae'-ment,  •  prayse-mcnt,  s.    [Eng. 

prai^f-:  -ment.]  The  act  of  valuing  or  apprais- 
ing ;  value  set  on  atiything. 

"  T\in  pray$trmimt  or  dlvlnioii  made  of  my  forenatd 
plovAhleM."—Fabyan :  Chronicle,  vol.  1.    (I'ref.  p.  vll.) 

praif -er» "  prays-er, "  prcls-er,  s.  [Eng. 

prais(,');  -rr.) 

1.  One  who  praises,  extols,  commends,  or 
applauds ;  a  coniniendor. 

"The  iiwcte  word*  of  fiAierlos prelieri."— Chaucer : 
TaUi  of  .VclilieaM. 

•  2.  An  appraiser,  a  valuer. 

'■(He)  UlkM  liliiiBtflf  with  tlie  ;irai*«ri,  and  mildo 
them  Fiet  l.l^h  prisci  iiiK.n  «v.Ty  thing  that  wm  t*j  l-e 
to\tl.'-.\ortfi      I'lutarch,  p.  C^U. 

praise -wor-thi  l3^,  •  prayse-wor  tho- 
ly,  •  prays"- wor -  tUi  -  ly,  wiv.  |i:ii-. 
praiseworthy :  -ly.]  In  a  praiseworthy  man- 
ner; 80  as  to  deserve  praise  ;  laudably. 

"Our  Uma  li  ahlo  In  that  klndo  to  doo  an  praj/»fl- 
ttorthflytiUiv  Tm."—Hurrri/  .  I'uenu.  {Toth*  Iteadt'r.) 

praise' -w6r-tlii-n£ss,  «.  [Eng.  praine.- 
xoorthy ;  -ru-w.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
praiseworthy,  or  of  deserving  praise  or  c<tin- 
mendatioii ;  laudablencss. 

"Tho  lor«  of  praUe  eeema  ...  to  he  dcrlfed  from 
that  *'l  prain«%aoTthineu."— Smith  :  Moral  HenttmenU. 

pt  ni..ch.n. 


praise' wor-thj?,  •  pralse-woor-thle.  a. 

[iMij^  ;>rai.s«,  ajirl  trurlhi/  )  Ifeservin^;  or  wurtliy 
of  piaise  or  coniinrndatlon  ;  laudable,  com- 
mendable. 

.  "Small  praUeteff>rtht0  w»M  It  In  them  tokcopelt"— 

_    ■^*i;  Marlyrt.  p.  781. 

^b^il,  bv.       J . — 

r      ^'an.  -tin-   -  ."S^A^l ;  oat,  9011,  obomB,  ^hln,  benph  ;  go*  licm :  thin,  %hiB  ; 
W ;  p^t,|^  -tlan  =  sIlpti.  ..    -tlon,    slon  -  sbiln  ;    t'^on.    ^lon  -  zhun.    -oIoub,  -tious.  - 


Pra'-krit,  s.  [Sansc  ;>rafcnfi  =  nature,  that 
which  is  rude  or  unpolished,  as  opposed  to 
aarunhrit  =  that  which  is  perfect  or  thoroughly 
refined.] 

Philol. :  A  derivative  language.  The  name 
is  applied  collectively  to  the  more  modern 
languages  of  Northern  and  Central  India 
which  grew  out  of  the  Sanscrit,  as  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  &c.,  did  from  Latin. 

"One  Prakrit  dialect,  the  Pali,  became  In  it*  tarn 
the  sacred  language  of  aouthi-Mt^rn  BuddhiBin."— 
}Vhitneg  :  Life  i  Qrovth  <if  Lattguage,  ch.  x. 

Pra-krit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  prakrit ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining or  belonging  to  Prakrit. 

"The  next  stage  of  Indian  laiiKiiage,  to  which  the 
loscriptiuDS  just  referred  to  beh«nt,  is  callwl  the  Pra- 
kritic.'—WhUney :  Lxjt  A  Orowth  o/ Lanifuage,  ch.  X. 

•  pram,  *  prame,  s.    (Praam.] 

prance,  *  praunce,  *  praunse.  v.i.      [A 

variant  of  jTunk  Oi-V.).] 

1.  To  spring  or  buund,  as  a  horse  in  high 
mettle. 

"  On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  pressed." 

ScUt :  S/aniiioit.  iv.  6. 

2.  To  ride  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner ; 
to  ride  ostentatiously. 

"Some  who  on  buttle  charger  prnnct." 

lit/ron :  Giaour. 

3.  To  walk  or  strut  about  in  a  pompous  or 
ostentJitious  maimer. 

■■  What  did  she  want  to  come  a  prancing  up  to  my 
bed  lot  1'— Daily  Telegraph,  Jaii.  6.  1830. 

pran9e,  s.  [Prance,  v.]  A  bounding  or 
springing,  as  of  a  horse. 

"  pran9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  pr(mc{e):  -er.]  One  who 
prances  ;  a  prancing  steed. 

pran^' ing,  pr.  j>nr.  &  a.    [Prance.] 

A.  -■15  pr.  par.  :  (See  tkiO  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  lanq.  :  Springing,  bounding ;  riding 
or  strutting  about  ostentatiously. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  horse  represented 
rearing. 

•pran-come,  «.  [Prank.]  Something  odd  or 
strange. 

"  Ch'  wonld  learn  o(  some  prancame." — Oammer 
Gurton'i  Seedle. 

■  pran'-di-al,  a.  [Lat.  pmndtum  =  a  repast. J 
Pertiiining  or  relating  to  dinner. 

"  Debarrini;  them  from  partaking  of  their  prandial 
meal  outside."— />ui/j/  Telegraph,  April  S.  1686. 

prah'-gos,  s.    [Native  name  of  Praiigos  pahii- 

larUi.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Umbellifera,  family  Smyr- 
nidic.  The  fruit  or  seed  of  Prangos pabulariat 
the  Hay-plant,  a  native  of  Kashmir,  Afghan- 
istan, Ac,  is  stomachic,  stimulant,  (■arniinn- 
tive,  and  diuretic.  It  is  used  to  cure  the 
dry  rot  in  sheep,  and  the  root  is  a  valual>le 
remedy  in  itch.    (Calcutta  Exhib,  H€j)ort.) 

prj&nk.    •  prancke,    "  pranke,  v.t  &  i. 

[According  to  L'rof.  Skeat  the  same  word  as 
prink  ((\.v.),  which  he  cx)nsiders  to  be  a  na- 
salized form  of  prick,  v.  (q.v.);  the  funda- 
mental idea  thus  being  to  trim  or  deck  out,  as 
with  pricket!  lioles.  Cf.  O.  Dut.  pryken  =  t«) 
make  a  proud  show ;  proyick  =  show,  ostenta- 
tion ;  pronckf.n  =  to  display  one's  dress  ;  Low 
Gar,  priinken  —  io  make  a  fine  show;  prmik 
=  8how,  display  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  C.er.  prunk  = 
show,  parade;  Ger.  prangm,  Dan.  prange  = 
to  make  a  show.]  [Pranck,  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dress  up,  or  deck  out  In  a  showy  or 
ostentatious  fasliion;  to  equip  ostentatiously. 

"  Si.mo  pranrke  their  ruflfei ;  and  othom  trimly  dlRht 
Their  gay  attyrc"  Bpenitr :  F.  <i..  I.  Iv.  11. 

2.  To  varifgatG. 

"  Broad  flag-flowen  prankt  with  white" 

,'ihetUi/ :  The  QuMtton. 

•  B.  Tntrans. :  To  make  a  show ;  to  have  a 

showy  aiipcarancc. 

pr&nk.  •  pranke,  a.  &  o.    [Prank,  v.} 

A.  Am  siihstnntivf: 

I.  A  frolic;  a  wiM  fliglit;  a  niiRChlevous 
act  or  trick  ;  a  playful  or  sportive  act;  a  Joke. 

"  p.ir  what  lewdi-r  i>at{i>aunt  or  prankc  cuulde  tbvre 
bepliiyd  '— r.(-if  ■  if.irkei[. 


2.  A  gambol.    {Coufper:  Task.  v.  .'.2.) 
•  B.  As  adj,:    Frolicsome;   full  of  pranks 
or  tricks. 

"  If  I  do  not  Mom  pratiHitr  How  than  I  did  Id  tboM 
days.  I'll  ho  \iMig9A.  — /iretter :  t.tnt/ua,  Iv.  7. 


*  prdnk -er,  I.  [Eng.  pranAr;  -er.]  Onewho 
pranks;  one  who  dresses  up  showily  or  oe- 
tentatiousty. 

••  If  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  slnKcr.  • 
pranksr,  or  a  dancer,  then  take  bevu  of  her."— Burkm  I 
Anatomy  of  MelatuJwtti,  p.  «T. 

*  priLnk'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Prank,  v.] 

*  pr&nk'-ing-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  pntnking  :  -ly.) 
In  a  pranking,  showy,  or  ostentatious  manner. 

"tTheyl  (ar«l  daintily,  and  went  prankifjly  In 
apparelL  — B|).  Bali  :  Apulogie  against  BrovnUtt. 

*  prS,nk''ish,  a.  [Eng.  prank ;  -wA.J  Full  of 
or  inclined  to  pranks. 

*  prank-some,  a.  [Eng,  prank;  -8omA.\ 
Fond  of  or  given  to  pranks ;  prankish. 

"  I  prwve  .  .  . 
Bepreasor  of  ^.h»  prankaame." 

Browning    /iing  i  Book.  xL  IM. 

pra-o-ther'-i-um,  a.  [Gr.  n-pao?  (prao5)= 
mild,  and  UripLov  (ih^rion)—  a  wild  animal.] 

Palccont. :  An  extinct  fnrni  of  hare  found  in 
a  Post-pliocene  bone  cave  in  Pennsylvauia. 

pra^e,  s.    [Gr.  vpivov  (pro«ore)  =  a  leek.) 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  dull  leek-green  chalcedony,  owing  its 
colour  to  the  presence  of  exceedingly  tine 
granular  chlorite.  According  to  King,  this 
stone  is  now  confounded  with  othei-s  indis- 
criminately called  Plasma  by  the  antiquary. 

2.  A  green  rrystallized  quartz  found  at 
Breitenbrunn,  Saxony ;  the  colour  is  due  to 
enclosed  line  filaments  of  '^reeu  asbestiform 
actinolite  (q.v.). 

prase-opal,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  common  opal  of  a  leek- 
green  colour. 

pras'-e-6-lite,  s.  [Eng.  prase;  0  connect.,  and 

Gu  MBoi  ilitkos}  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  praseolith.) 

Min.  :  A  green  pinite  found  in  crystila 
pseudomorphous  after  lolite  (q.v.)  at  Brakke, 
near  Brevig,  Norway,  in  granite. 

pra-si-e'-ie,  «.  pi'     [Mod.  Lat.  prasi(um)i 
Lat'fem.  pi.  atlj.  suff.  -ea:.] 
Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiates. 

pras'-i-lite,  s.     [Eng.  pras(e);  t  connect.,  and 

Gr.  Ai0o?  (/tf/w>s)  =  a  stone.) 

Min. :  A  soft,  fibrous  mineral,  of  a  h-ek- 
green  colour.  Sp.  gr.  2-311.  Contiiins  silica, 
matmesia,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
pn»baV)ly  soda,  and  water.  Konnd  at  Kil- 
patrick  Hills  ;  probably  nota  distinct  species. 

pr&s'-in-ate,  a.     [Lit.  prasinatus  =  having  a 
leek-green  garment] 
Bot. :  Of  a  green  colour.    (Paxton.) 

pra'-^ine.  s.  [Eng.  pra^e);  sufT.  -iHe(fl/in.); 
Ger.  prasiii.) 

Min. ;  Breithaupt's  name  for  the  species 
Psendomalachite  (q.v.),  but  Dana  makes  it 
equivalent  to  Ehlite  (q.v.). 

*  pr&9'-in-ous,  •  pr&^'-ine,  a.    [Lat.  pras- 

ifiMs  =  leekgrrcn,  frmn  Gr.  npatrov  (prason) 
=  a  leek.]  Of  a  light-green  colour,  iuelining 
to  yellow. 
pra'-sl-tim.  «.  [Lnt.  prasium,  prasion.  from 
Gr.  trpaa-tof  (vrasion)  =  tlie  plant  horehounJ 
(q.v.).     Not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot. :  The  typicjil  genus  of  Prasiete  (q.v.). 
Only  knrwn  speeies  Prtisium  majus,  a  native 
of  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

•  prS^*-6n,  s.    [Gr.]    A  leek  ;  also  a  sea-weed 

of  the  cnlnrr  of  a  leek. 

pra?'-6-pliyre  (yr  as  iir),«.  [Eng.  proM, 
and  Gr.  </>upow  (pAunm),  ifivpiu  (|>Aur5)  =  tO 

mix.] 
petrol. :  The  same  as  Ophite  (q.v.). 

prit  (!),«.     [Etym.  doubtflil.]     The  buttnrk. 

prdt  (2),  *.  [A. 8.  pr-rt,  pro-it ;  Icol.  prrttr  =  % 
liick;  prffto  =  to  trick.]  iPiitrrrv.]  A  trick- 
(.sVofoA.) 

prate,  t'.(.  &  t.  (O.  8w.pti(n  =  to  talk  ;  Pan. 
pmie  —  to  talk  ;  Dan.  &Hw.  prat  =  talk, tattle; 
l/»w  Ger.  jmif*-!!  =  to  jnate,  j»roa/:^  tAttle ; 
Icel.  pro(n  =  to  tiilk.  Proliably  of  Imitativ* 
origin  ;    cf.   Qer.    pn\s»eln  —  to  croak  ;   Eng. 

A.   /nemn.1.  :   To   prattle,   to  chatter;   to 
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prate— prays 


talk  mucli  ami  without  purpose  or  reason  ;  to 
be  luquacious  ;  to  babble. 

"  What,  do  you  pr-ttf  ot  serpioe?" 

:ih:ikesp.  :  Corinl-inui.  ill.  3. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  without  thought  or 
foolislily;  to  babble. 

"  The  iiecesoity  for  hla  giving  up  pruting  proverbs," 
— Daili/  Telegraph,  Sept  7,  1B65. 

prate,  s.  [Pbate.  v.]  Tattle ;  idle  or  silly 
talk;  chatter;  unmeaning  loquacity. 

"  So  let  tliPiii  pas'?  their  hearts  with  prate 
tf  Of  eqaal  rights,  wkich  man  ne'er  knew." 

Byron:  Sride  o/  Ab^dot,  itiO. 

•  prate'-ful,  a.  [En^^.  prate;  -/«?(')•]  Chat- 
teriijg,  loquacious. 

"The people  are  leu praCe/nl," — Taylor  q/ Norwich : 
Memoirs,  i.  208. 

prat'-er,  s.  [Eng.  prati/);  -er.]  One  wlio 
prates  ;  an  idle  talker  ;  a  chatterer  ;  one  who 
talks  without  reason  or  purpose. 

"  Whiit !  a  speaker  is  but  a  pr-iter ;  ■  rhyme  is  but 
a  ha.llad.° —Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  v.  iL 

*  prat-ic,  s.     [Pratique.] 

pra' - 1 m  -  cole,  s.  [Latham's  rendering  of 
pratincola,  the  name  given  to  Glareola,  pratin- 
cola  by  Kramer  in  IToli.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  first  applied  to  Glareola 
piutincola,  and  afteivsards  extended  to  tlie 
otlier  species  of  the  t^^nus  The  Pi-atincoles 
are  small,  slenderly  built,  delicately  coloured 
birds,    with  ^_, 

^^fen-  -_J"  -p^^ 


PRATINCOLE. 

India,  China,  and  Australia. 
Like  Plovers,  they  run  very  swiftly,  and  nidi- 
ficate on  the  ground,  but  they  feed,  in  part, 
on  the  wing.  The  young  are  clothed  in  down, 
and  are  able  to  run  on  emerging  from  tlie  shell. 

prat'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,     [Prate,  v.] 

prat'^ing-lSr,  adv.  [En^.  prating  :  -ly.]  In  a 
prating  manner ;  with  idle  or  foolish  talk. 

pra-tique,   •prat'-tique  (que  as  k),  s. 

[Fr.,  Itai.  pratlica;  Sp.  pratica.]  [Practice.] 
1.  Comm. :  Liberty  or  licence  of  converse  or 
communication  between  a  ship  and  the  port 
at  which  it  arrives  ;  hence,  a  licence  or  per- 
mission to  hold  intercourse  and  trade  with  a 
port,  after  having  undergone  quai-aiitine,  or 
upon  a  certificate  that  the  place  from  which 
the  vessel  has  arrived  is  free  from  any  in- 
fectious disease.  The  term  is  used  especially 
in  tlie  south  of  Europe  with  reference  to 
vessels  arriving  from  infected  points,  and 
subjected  to  quarantine. 

**  He  lay  in  qajuuitiiie  for  pratique." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  xxr. 

*2.  Practice,  habits. 

"Hov  could  auy  one  of  English  education  ftn<I 
prnttiijue  sw/tllDiv  such  a  low  rabble  suifgefltiou?" — 
Norfh  .-  Eianu-u.  p.  306. 

•  prat'-tic,  s.    [Pratique,] 

prat'-tle,  v.i,  &  t.  [A  frequent,  form  from 
prate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Ii^trans. :  To  talk  much  and  lightly  ;  to 
talk  like  a  child;  to  chatter,  to  prate. 

"Thus  L.ira'B  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord." 

Byron  :  Lara,  L  9. 

*  B.   Trans. :    To    talk    or   utter   idly   or 
foolishly ;  to  babble. 

"A  little  lively  rustick,  trained  up  In  ignorance 
and  preiudice,  will  jtrattte  tieasou  a  whole  evening." — 
A  ddison. 

P»rat'-tle,  s.  [Prattle,  v.]  Childish  or  light 
talk  ;  chatter  ;  loquacity  on  trivial  subjects. 

"This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  much  charmed 
with  the  pretty  prattle  of  children."— .■>iV/Hev-'  Ar- 
cadia ;  CriTu-Unu  on  Pastoral  Writin^j.  p.  JO. 

*  prattle-basket,  s.    A  talkative  woman 
or  child. 

"  A.  praltlr-btifket  or  an  idle  slut," 

Bret'jn:  ifother's  Bleffiny.Wxlv. 

*  prS-t'-tle-ment,  s.     [Eng.  prattle;  -vient.] 

Prattle     {Jeffrey.) 

prat'-tler,  s.  [Eng.  prattl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
prattles  ;  an  idle  ui-  puerile  talker  ;  a  prater, 
a  chatterer,    (IVordsworth  :  JVJiite  Doe,  iv.) 


prat'-tling,  j>r.  par.  or  a.     [Prattle,  v.] 
t  prattling-parnell, «. 

Bot. :  Saj:i/raga  umbrosa. 

prat'-ty',  a.    [Pretty.]    (Sco(cft.) 
*prat'-y.  «•    [Eng.  prai(e);  -y.]    Talkative. 

*  prave,  a.  [Lat.  pravus.]  Bad,  corrupt,  de- 
praved. 

*  prav'-i-ty,  5.  [Lat.  praHtas,  from  pravus 
bad,  corrupt,  depraved  <q.v.)  ;  O.  Vr.praviti; 
Ital.  priivitd.]  Deviation  from  right;  corrup- 
tion, wickedness,  depravity. 

"The  pravity  of  the  will  could  influence  the  under- 
Btaudiug."— -VoufA  ,■  SermoTis,  voL  i.,  eer.  & 

prawn,  s.     [Etym.  unknown.] 

Zool. :  Palmnon  serratus,  and,  less  properly, 
any  other  spetries  of  the  genus.  Its  ordinary 
length  is  about  four  inches  ;  colour  bright 
gray,  sjiotted  an<l  lined  with  darker  purplish 
gray.  It  is  a  favourite  article  of  food,  and  is 
found  in  vast  numbers  all  round  the  English 
coast.  Some  tropical  forms  are  over  a  foot  in 
length.  Many  of  them  are  semi-transparent^ 
and  exhibit  very  fine  colors.  They  are  caught 
in  nets  or  osier  baskets. 

prawn,  v.i.    [Prawn,  s.]    To  fish  for  prawn. 

"  They  added  praiming  to  their  conger- fishing,  and 
br<>Ui;lit  home  aome  four  hundred  prawtio." — Field, 
Oct.  17.  lasi. 

prax'-is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  fl-pa<r(rw  {prasso),  fut. 
JTpafui  {priuij)  =  to  do.] 

*  1.  Use,  practice,  espec.  practice  for  a 
specific  purpose,  or  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
a  specific  art  or  accomplishment. 

"  He  had  spent  twenty  years  in  the  praxis  and 
theory  of  mixsic.'— Wood  :  Faati  Oxon  ,  vol.  i. 

2.  An  example  or  form  to  teach  practice  ;  a 
collection  of  examples  for  practice. 

pray,  '  pray-en,  *  prei-en,  *  prey-en, 

v.i.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  prefer  (PY,  prier),  from  Lat. 
precor  =  to  pray,  from  prea:  (genit.  precis)  =  a 
prayer  ;  from  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  pracch 
=  to  ask  ;  Ger.  fragen.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  ask  or  beg  for  anj-thing  with  earnest- 
ness, submission,  and  zeal ;  to  entreat,  to  sup- 
plicate. 

"  The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prayt " 

■"  Sh'ikesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucreoe.  714. 

2.  Spc'-if. :  To  make  or  address  petitions  to 
the  Divine  Being  ;  to  oft'er  prayers  or  suppli- 
cations to  God  ;  to  address  the  Supreme  Being 
with  reverential  adoration,  confessiun  of  sins, 
supi»lication  of  mercy,  and  thanksgiving  for 
mercies  received. 

"  If  I  should  never  pray  to  him.  or  worship  him  at 
all,  such  a  total  omission  would  be  equivalent  to  this 
assertion.  There  la  no  God,  who  garerns  the  world,  to 
be  adored." —  M'ollastan ;  Religion  of  Jfature,  S  1. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

I.  To  ask  or  beg  earnestly ;  to  entreat,  to 
supplicate,  to  implore. 


2.  To  address  with  reverence  and  humility 
for  something  to  be  granted. 

"  Pray  Oul.  if  pcrh&ps  the  thought  of  thy  heart 
may  be  forgivtu  thee."— .let*  viii,  22. 

3.  To  ask  or  beg  earnestly  for;  to  petition 
for  ;  to  sue  for. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience" 

.SUttkesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1, 

*  4.  To  intercede  or  supplicate  earnestly  on 
behalf  of ;  to  effect  by  prayer. 

"  Prayin'i  souls  out  of  purfffttory  by  masses  said  on 
their  behalf  i>ecame  an  orUinaty  of&ce,"— Mil  ma  n. 
i  WebsUr.) 

1  1.  f  pray  you,  or,  by  ellipsis,  /  pi-ay,  or 
simply  pruy,  is  a  common  form  for  intro- 
ducing a  question  or  petition. 

"  T  pray,  sir.  why  am  I  beaten f  "—/thoitMp.  .■  Coaiwi£y 
<^  Errors,  ii.  2. 

*  2.  To  pray  in  aid : 

0)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  call  in,  for  help  or  sup- 
port in  a  cau.se. 

"  A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness." 
Shakesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  v,  2. 

(2)  Law :  [Aid,  s..  III.  IJ. 

*  pray'-ant,  s.  [Eng.  pray ;  -ant."]  One  who 
pravs  ;  a  prayer.  (Gau^n  :  Tears  of  the  Church, 
p.  93,) 

prayer  (1).  *prei-er,  *prel-ere,  "prey- 

ere,  s.  [O,  Fr.  preiere,  proiere  (Fr.  pri^re), 
from  Lat,  precaria,  fern.  sing,  of  precarins 
=  obtained  by  piaying  ;  precor  =  to  pi"ay 
(q.v.);  Ital.  iiregai'ixi.] 


1.  Tlie  act  of  praying,  asking,  or  begging* 
favour  earnestly  ;  an  earnest  petition,  suit»  or 
supplication ;  an  entreaty. 

'•  Then  each,  to  e.-\se  bis  troubled  breast. 
To  somo  blessed  saint  his  prayM-t  ;i  hlresned.* 

Scutt :  Lay  qf  the  Last  Mi-ntrt;!,  vL  SS. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  praying  to  or  sup- 
plicating tbe  Divine  Being  ;  the  otfering  to 
Goil  of  adoration,  confession,  supplication,  and 
thanksgiving;  communion  with  God  in  devo- 
tional exercises. 

"  Prayer  will  either  make  a  man  leave  off  sinning, 
or  sin  will  make  him  leave  off  prayer," — Pa  ley  :  Ser 
Ttt'iiu.  No.  L 

3.  A  solemn  petition  addressed  to  the 
Supreme  Being ;  a  supplication  to  God  for 
blessings  or  mercies,  together  with  a  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  thanksgiving  for  mercies 
or  bles.'^ings  received. 

"  I  sought 
By  prayer  tb"  offended  deity  lo  appease." 

Miltoft:  P.  L..  xl,  149, 

4.  The  words  of  a  supplication  ;  the  form 
of  words  used  in  praying;  espec,  a  formula 
of  prayer  used  in  divine  worship,  whether 
private  or  public. 

5.  That  part  of  a  petition  or  memorial  to 
the  sovereign  or  any  authority  in  which  the 
request  or  tiling  desiied  to  be  done  or  granted 
is  sitecilied. 

prayer-beads,  s.  pi.  The  seeds  ofAhrua 
prccatoriiis. 

prayer-booU,  s.  A  book  containing 
prayers  and  forms  of  devotion  for  divine 
woi-ship,  public  or  private. 

•[  The  prayer  Book,  The  Book  qf  Comnton 
Prayer :    [Liturgy]. 

prayer-meeting,  s.  A  public  or  private 
meeting  for  pnijer. 

*  prayer-monger,  s.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  one  who  prays.  (Southey  :  Tkaiaba^ 
bk.  V.) 

pray'-er  (2).  ».    [Eng.  pray ;  -«■.]    One  who 

prays  ;  a  suppliant,  a  petitioner. 

prayer'-fal,  a.     [Eng.  prayer  (l);  -fuJil).\ 

1.  Given  to  prayer;  devotional :  as,  apmyer- 

/((/  frame  of  mind. 

2.  Using  much  prayer. 

"The  prayerfut  man  of  God." 
Blackie :  Lays  of  Highland*  *  Itlandt,  p.  IS. 

prayer' -ful-lj?,  adv,  [Eng.  prayerful;  -ly.} 
In  a  prayerful  manner;  with  much  prayer, 

prayer'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  prayfr/u7,-  -ness.) 
Tlie  quality  or  st;ite  of  being  prayerful ;  the 
use  of  much  prayer. 

prayer'-leSS,  a,  [Eng.  prayer;  -less.]  Not 
using  prayer;  habitually  neglecting  the  use  of 
prayer. 

*  prayer' -leSS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prayerless  ;  -ly.] 

In  a  prayerless  manner;  without  prayer. 

*  prayer'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  prayerless; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  praye> 
less  ;  habitual  neglect  of  the  use  of  prayer. 

pray'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Prat.] 
praying-insect,  s, 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  femily 
Slantidw  (q.v.). 

praying  -  machine,  praying  -  mill, 
praying -wheel,  5,  An  apparatus  used  in 
Thibet,  and  other  p.irts  of  the  East,  as  a 
mechanical  aid  to  prayer.  They  are  of  various 
forms,  the  commonest  being  a  cylinder  or 
barrel  of  pasteboard  fixed  on  an  ;ixle,  and 
inscribed  with  prayers.  The  devout  give  the 
barrel  a  tum,  and'  each  revolution  counts  as 
an  utterance  of  thepraveror  pravers  inscribed. 
The  Abbe  Hue  (in  his  Travels  in  Thibet,  1844) 
says  that 
"It  is  common  enoagh  to  see  them  flyed  In  the  bed 
of  a  running  stream,  aa  they  are  then  set  in  motion  by 
the  WKt<*r.  and  go  on  praying  ini^lit  and  day,  to  the 
special  Ix-nerit  of  the  person  wh.)  h.is  phiced  tliera 
there.  The  Tartars  also  suspend  them  over  their 
domestic  hearths,  that  they  may  l>e  set  in  mi'tion  by 
the  current  of  cool  air  from  the  oreniiip  in  the  teiiL 
and  ao  twirl  forlbe  peace  and  prosperity  of  tlie  family. 

*pray'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  praying ;  -ly.)  In 
a  praying  manner  ;  with  prayers  or  supplica- 
tinus."  (.Milton:  Apol.  for  SincctyvmuiLS,  §  11.) 

pra'-ys,  s.    [Gr.  n-paw?  (praus)  =  mild,  soft.] 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hyponomeutidre.    The 
lan'a  of  Prays  curtiseUus,  a  native  of  Britain, 
feeds  on  the  ash.    An  allied  species  injures 
the  olive  trees  of  southern  Europe. 


tkte,  i^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  si|>. 
or.  wore,  wgU;  work,  who.  s^n ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^ite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    e,  oe  =  e ;  > 
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P.R.A.,  ahbrev.     [Sea  def.]     President  of  the 

Ui>yal  Acaiiemy. 

P.R.B..  "f'hrev.  [See  def.]  An  ablirevlation 
for  i're-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  (q.v.). 

"  It  WM  iiistinctivo  pnidpiice,  howcvar.  which  Bug- 
gc«to<l  to  UB  that  we  Khoulil  u.Hf  tlir  letters  r.tl.li..  un- 
eillaiiitNl  iin  our  tilcturea  ( tftcr  the  alKniitun:),  m  tlie 
one  mark  uf  our  xui\QXi."—ConUmp.  RevUto,  April,  18&6, 

pre-,  pr»-,  pre/  (I^t.  pros  (pn-  in  composi- 
tion) =  l"*f"i'e  ;  Fr.  prl:]  A  prt-flx  deriotin;^ 
priority  in  time,  place,  position,  or  rank,  as 
Ui  premature  =  ripe  before  Its  time  ;  precede 
=  to  gi)  before  ;  prclix  =  to  place  befoi^  ;  jwe- 
eminent  =  eminent  before  or  above  all  others  : 
faence,  it  equals  very,  as  prepotent  =  very 
potent  or  powei  ful. 

pre-cxilic,  o.  B-'forc  the  exile  or  capti- 
vity of  the  Jews.     [PoST-EXtLIC] 

"A  purely  hlntorlpal  Inveatlk-ntton  into  the  rltiinl 
anil  usages  of  tirr*xiiic  tiineii."— /io&erUwn  Smith :  Old 
Tttt.  in  JfvtiA  Church,  lect.  vUL 

pre-metallio,  a. 

Anthrop. :  B.-longing  to  an  age  anterior  to 
■r^iich  any  particular  nice  became  acquainted 
"With  the  use  of  metal. 

"  Ttie  oldest  ncei  were  In  the  pre-mefaUic  stage 
when  linmie  vhkh  iiiti-o(]iic«>J  by  anew  tMlion.'—i:Uon: 
Origins  of  KnytUh  Uittory.  p.  136. 

•  pre-Raphaellsm,  «.      The   same  aa 

PRE-UAPHAELmSil  (q.V.), 

pre-Raphaellte,  a  &  s. 

A.  Asadj.:  Uelon;^'irij;  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brntherhooii ;  having  the  characteristics  of 
the  Pre-Rupliarlite  Brotherhood  (q.v.),  or 
their  method  of  painting. 

"I  would  only  ask  the  spectator  to  ol>aerve  thia 
difference  betwcun  true  Pre  /i'tplmelite  work  and  Ha 
Imitations.  The  true  work  represent!  k11  objecta 
exactly  ita  tht-v  would  Apixnr  In  nitturo,  In  the  i^osltldu 
anil  at  the  diatiince*  which  the  amiiiKLMnent  o(  the 
picture  auppoBes. "— yfu*A.-(ft.  In  Thnet,  May  5,  18M. 

B.  As    fnthst. :    A    member    of   the    Pre- 

Raiihaelite    Brotherhood  ;    one  who  follows 

their  method  of  painting. 

•"The  Prt-Ravha'-lUM  Imitate  no  pictures:  they 
DAint  fioin  ualuie  only.  But  they  Lilvh  upposed 
lh('ni:^lvr!i  A9  a  bixly  to  the  kind  of  teaching  .  .  . 
which  nnly  Ix-gan  aft<^r  Raphael's  time:  atnl  thev  have 
oi'powd  ttieni*clw-s  aa  sternly  tt  the  entiro  leelhn; 
of  t)ie  Itiru.-tNnancu  hcIiooIi  ;  a  fccUiitC  OuitiixMiniled  of 
Indolence,  iiirblellty.  ncnsimllty.  and  uli^illovr  jiride. 
Therefore  they  have  called  thddBelves  I're-Haphixel' 
tUt.'—J%iukln:  Pre-HaphaelitUm  {id.  1851).  p.  2&. 

Fre-Iiaphtulite  Brotherhood  : 

Art:  All  association   founded  in  1848  by 

William  llolnian  Hunt,  John  Everett  Millais, 

and    Dante  Gabriel    Rnssctti   (died    April   9, 

1882),  the  hist  of  whom  suggeste*!  the  title 

*' Bnttlnirhnod."     [See   extracts  under  Pbe- 

Raphaeutk,  a.  &  B.j    They  wen^  aft^r wards 

joined  by  Tlinmas  Woolner  (sculptnr),  James 

Collinsou  (died  1881),  I-Vderiek  Gc.rgc  Stevens 

(art-critic),    and    William    Michael    Rosaetti. 

With  the  exception  »>f  the  Sptnl'Uir,  the  whole 

of  the   London  press  attacked  tlieni,  as   Mr. 

Ruskin   thou^lit,   uidairly,   and   lie   defended 

them  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (May  5,  1854). 

"It  WM  prol«hly  t)>e  finding  of  thU  book  at  thia 

■peirl.i]   ttinc  which  canned    the  e«tuliliHliniL'nt  of  thu 

Prr-  l,<tuh-t'-!ite       ISrolherhood."  —  Conlainp,      Jieuicw, 

April,  la-fl.  p.  4». 

pre-Raphaelltism,  s. 

Art:  The  method  of  painting  adopted  by 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  (Prk-Rapharlite,  B.]  It 
was  a  system  of  minute  analysis  carried  to 
the  utmost  extreme. 

•ppe-ic  cu  sa'-tlon,  5.  [Prcf.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
accusation  {<i.v.).]    A  previous  accusation. 

prca9ll,  "preche,  v.t  &  (.  [O.  Fr.  precher, 
pr<:st:h*r  (Vv.  prt'ch'-rY  from  Lat.  prffi/jco  =  to 
make  known  in  pultlic  ;  prcc=  befure,  openly, 
and(iioo  =  to  proclaim,  tn  say;  Spun,  prmiair ; 
port,  prcgar  :  lUxX.  predicare  ;  I)ut.  prediken^ 
prf.len;  Dan.  prHdike ;  Ger,  pre'fi^en;  Sw. 
prediKa.     Preach  and  predicate  are  doublets.] 

A.  TntranMtive : 

1.  To  proclaim  or  publish  tidings ;  espee.  to 
prnclaim  the  gospel.     (IVydiJfe  :  Uoinaynes  x.) 

2.  Sjifrtf. :  To  pronounce  or  deliver  n  public 
discourse  on  nomo  religious  subject,  or  upon 
»  t*;xl  of  Scripture  ;  to  deliver  a  sermon. 

"They  will  not  read*,  nnr  an  they  pr^iic*.* 
Wamtr:  Albions  England,  l>k.  U.,  ch.  lUl. 

3.  To  give  caniest  advice,  especially  on 
reli^iouH  or  moral  subjccta;  to  apeak  like  a 
prfacher 

B.  Transitivt: 

•  1.  To  pioclftim  ;  to  pnbUsh ;  to  declare 
publicly.    (M'Uthfw  x.  27.) 


2.  Sptrlf.  :  To  publish  or  proclaim  tlie  gos- 
pel ;  to  declare  as  a  missionary. 

"  And  seade  ^nt  Mark  the  euangellst  Into  En^pt  for 
to  t/rtch^'  /iabfrt  •,/  Uloucftter,  p.  67, 

3.  To  deliver  or  pronounce  :  as,  To  preach  a 
sermon, 

4.  To  urge  \vith  earnestness  upon  a  person 
or  persons ;  to  teach  or  inculcate  earnestly. 

"  I  hare  preached  rlghtooiuness."— /•loim  xL  9. 

Sb  To  atlvisc  earnestly. 

*  My  master  preaches  utlence  to  him.* 

Shakttp. ;  Comedy  qf  Krrors,  v.  I. 

*6.  To  teach  or  instruct  by  preaching ;  to 
inform  by  preaching,    (Southey.) 
17.  To  i>ersuade  to  a  course  of  action. 

"These  Inindretl  doctors  try 

To  preach  thee  to  their  «>  hool.* 
3iiHt>uru>  Artv/td  :  t'mpedocies  on  Etna,  1. 1. 

^  To  preach  tip:  To  preach  or  discourse  in 
favour  of. 

*prea9h«  a,     [Preach,   v.]     [Fr.  pr£che.]    A 
religious  discourse;  a  sermon. 

"  This  oversight  occasioned  the  French  apitcfully  to 
temi  relipion,  in  tliat  sort  tierclsed.  a  lueui  preach."— • 
Hooker:  Knlct.  Polity,  bk.  r.,  §  38. 

prea9li'-cr,  •  prech-our,  s.    [Eng.  prcac/i, 

v,  ;  -er;  Kr.  prcrhmr.] 

1.  One   who  preaches  or  discourses  upon 
sacred  or  religious  subjects. 


2.  One  who  teachr^s  or  inculcates  anything 
with  earnestness  and  zeal. 
\  Friars  Preachers  :  [Dominican]. 

ppeayh'-er-ship,  s.     [Eng.  preacher;  ship.] 
The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a  preacher. 
"  Jeremy   Collier,  who    waa    turned    out   of    the 
pren^herthipot  the  RoIIh,  wa«  a  niao  of  »  much  higher 
oiilvT."—  if,K-iiitay  :  JTiit.    Enj.,  ch.  xiv. 

pTe3,^lk'~t-ty,  v.i.  [Eng.  preach;  i  connect., 
and  sutr.  -fii.}  To  discourse  like  a  j'n-acher; 
to  give  advice  in  a  long-winded  discourse. 

prea9h'-ing,  "  prech-smge,  pr.  par.  or  a. 
[Preach,  i-.] 

■  preaching-cross*  s.    A  cross  erected 


PREACH INO-CBOSS,  ST.   PAUL'S, 

in  some  public  or  open  place  where  the  monks 
and  others  pn-achod  publicly. 

preaching -firiars,  s.pl.    [Dominican.] 

■  prea9h''man,  «.  [Eng.  prmch,  and  man.] 
A  jiriMchcr.     (."^id  In  contempt.) 

"  Some  of    our  prearhmen  are  grown  dog-mad."— 
Howell :  LettcTi.  bk.  II..  let.  33. 

"  prca9h'-m£nt,  s.  [Eng.  preach;  -ment.]  A 
discourse  or  sermon  ;  a  discourse  ntTcctcdly 
eoleiun.    (Said  in  contenipt.) 

"  Come.  come,  keep  thews  tirrachmenf*  till  you  come 
to  the  place  apiiolut«d."—VoWoiM;  Kdvard  II.,  W.  6, 

pre-ac-qnalnf,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  nnd  Eng. 
acquaint  (q-v.).]  To  ninko  ftcqiialnted  with 
previously  ;  to  inform  Iteforehand. 

pro  ac-quaint'-an90,  s.  [Prcf.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  uri/UMi  ntan^e  (q-^'-)-]  Previous  acquaint- 
ance ;  knowU'dge  beforelmnd. 

•  pre  &o'-tion,  .*.    [Pref.  pre-^  and  Eng.  action 

(q.v.).  ]     i'nvious  action. 

"PiiUrlty  determlneil  hy  Ita  pr^acflon.'— ffrowte  .■ 
Tu/tfiir  Krrvurt,  bk.  11.,  oh.  11. 

■  proad,  v.i.  \\jii.  pnrda  =  prey;  prrtdor  = 
to  rob.J     To  act  as  a  robl>er  ;  to  rol). 


pre  a-d&m'-io,    a.      (Pref.    pn-,   and    Kng. 
Ada'mic]     Previooa  to  Adnin  ;  prcadaniito. 


pre-&d'  am-lte,  a,  &  $.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eo^ 

Adamite  \(\-V.).} 
A.  As  ailjeclive: 

1.  Prior  t»)  Adam  ;  preadamitic 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  preadamites. 

3.  Antiquated;  out  of  date.    {Volloq.) 
B<  As  snhstantivt : 

1.  One  of  those  beings  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  inhabited  this  world  before 
Adam. 

"  Might)'  pnrtidamUea  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  whicli  oun  li  the  wreck.'     Baron  :  Cain,  U.  S. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  ther.'  were  p*;rsons 
inhabiting  this  world  before  the timeof  Adam. 

pre-^-a-mit'-ic.  'prse-iid-a-mit'-ic- 

al«  a.    ("I'l-ef.  pre-,  and  Kri^.  Adamitic]    Exist- 
ing prior  to  Adam  ;  preadainite. 

"Ttje  tlrat  author  of  the  Prtrutamttic  ty*lem  .  .  .  U 
said  to  Imve  been  Oiorditno  Brunu." — Additi  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet-,  p.  6H2. 

pre-dd'-a-mit-Ism.   •  prw-Xd'-at-imt- 
ism,  s.     [Eng.  preadamitir) ;  -ism.J 

Church  Hist.:  Tlie  teaching  of  Isnac  de  la 
Pcyrere  (1592-ir.7t>),  a  French  Cnlvinist,  who 
asserted  that  Paul  had  revealed  to  him  that 
Ad.ini  was  not  the  fust  man  treated.  Peyrere 
published  a  treatise  in  1G55,  based  on  Romans 
V.  12-14,  but  it  was  publicly  Imrut,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Brussels.  His  \iews.  however, 
were  espoused  by  many  people.   (See  extract) 

The  fthjured  Citlvlnlam  and  Prtradamitiim  before 


pre-ad-miu-is-tra'-tlon,  s.  [Prtf.  pre-, 
and'Eug.  administmtiOTu]  Previous  adminis- 
tration. 

"  Baptism  u  It  waa  laatituted  by  ChrUt  after  th« 
preidmhiUl ration  of  St.  John."— />«ur«(m.'  On  th4 
Cr.ed. 

pre-ad-mon'-ish.  v.t  [Prcf.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
admiini.-h.]  To  admonish  previously  or  before- 
hand ;  to  advise  beforehand. 


*  pre-^d  mo  m'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  admonition.]  A  previous  warning  oi 
admonition. 

"  The  fatj^il  preadmonlttoH  o(  oaks  bearing  atruit;* 
le-^vea."— A'fc/yi.'  Syli'o. 

•  pre-ad'-ver-tijo,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  udvcrtise.]     To  preadinonish  (q.v.). 


*  pre-il'-Ia-bl^,  adv.  [Fr.  prtW/at/cniejtt] 
Previously'. 

"  No  swan  dleth  until  prtallably  be  hftve  Bung."— 
Ur<ftihart:  RaljclaU,  bk.  lil.,  ch.  zxU 

pre'-am-ble,  s.  \Tt.  preamhule,  from  Lat. 
'iiro'((fu//«/uA'=:wnlkinK  before,  preceding;  ;»re- 
andntlo  =  to  walk  before.]     I^Pkkamhulatk.] 

1.  Something  introductoi-y;  an  introduction, 
as  toawriting,  a  piece  of  music,  Arc. ;  a  preface. 

*•  There  li  a  long  preamble  of  a  tale." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  C,4U 

2.  Sjieci/.:  The  introductory  portion  of  a 
statute,  in  which  are  declared  tlie  reasona 
and  intentions  of  the  act. 

"OwnhiK.  In  the  vrramble  of  the  Act.  that  thef 
had  l>eeu  guilty  of  lnjuiitJce,'*~i/aeaul*/y  .'  Uttt,  Xng., 
oh.  xiv. 

*  pre-dm-hle*  v,t,  &  L    [Preamble,  $.} 

A.  Tranj:. :  To  preface;  to  introduce  wltfc 

prefatory  remark.s. 

B.  Intravs. :  To  go  before ;  to  precede. 

"  We  muHt  be  content  to  hears  prtambling  Ivoastitf 
your  vulour."— J/j«o»i  ,■  /ie'iiotutranft  iM/efn-s. 

"  pre-&m'-bu-lar-y,a.  {O.  Fr.  prfamhntain, 
from  Ijit.  pnramhnlus.]    [Preamblk,  «.) 

1.  Having  the  character  of  a  preamble  ;  In* 

troductory. 

"Soniany  pr^trnbu/drir  prt»taof  thelantandgeQAral 
reiurr«(7tiun.  '—Ptarion  :  On  the  Crw«d,  art,  xi. 

2.  Peitaiiiin;;t«,or<iei'cndenton,n  preamble 

"A  prramf'ularp  t*x."—SMrit0  :  On  Afner.   r«xa/fail. 

'  pr6-&in'  bU-latO,  t'.(.  [IJit.  pr<r,imbuhUus, 
\»\.  |>ar,  of  prtnintt'itto  ^=to  walk  bffore  :  pnw 
=  beforp,  and  amini!o='  to  walk.]  To  walk  or 
go  before  ;  to  pn-ccdo. 

"  When  fierce  doalnictlou  follows  to  hell  ^tM, 
Pride  doth  niixt  cominonlr  prra'thnlitis 

Jordan     /'o*tn»,  ff  S  BL 

*  pre&m  bu  la'-tlon,  *.     [Pref.  prv,  and 

Eng,  aml-ii!'ilion.\ 
h  A  walking  or  going  before  ;  a  preceding. 
2.  A  proambte.    (Chauctr :  C,  T.,  9,418.) 


.n^^         boil,  bo^ :  poUt,  J<$^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hln.  ben^h;  go,  gom;  thin,  ^lIb  ;  sin,  a^;  exiioot,  Xonophon.  exist. 
\  *       ft** 


jC^ 


-«« 


-tin  - 
-tliUl 

"St. 


'■^" .    -tlon,    Blon  -  sliiiii ;  -(Ion,  -;lon  =  »>"'" 


"i 


-clous,  -Uoiu,  -sloua  -  elius. 


Us. 
bio,    dlo,  iic  ■-  b^l.  del. 
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preambulatory — precedence 


•pre-am'-bu-la-tdr-y,  a,  [Eng.  preambu- 
lal(e);  -tyi'y] '  Guing  before  ;  preceding. 

■'  Siinou  Magus  had  preambulatory  tm  pie  ties.  "—Bp. 
Taylor:  S^rmoni,  vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 

*  pre-am'-bu-lous,  a.  [Lat.  prcmTjibulus.] 
Going  before';  preceding,  introductory. 

•■  Tlie  principle  preambulous  uuto  all  beliet"— 
—Brounie:  Vulgitr  Errours,  bk.  L,  cL.  x. 

pre-an-noiin9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
anrunince.]    To  announce  beforehand. 

*  pre-Sn-te-pe-nul'-ti-mate,  5.      [Pref. 

pre-,  and  Eng.  antepeiiultiTnate.]  The  syllable 
before  the  antepenultimate ;  the  fourth 
syllable  from  the  end. 

pre-a-or  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  jwe-,  and  Eng.  aoriic 
(q.v.).] 

-4  nat. :  Situated  in  front  of  the  aorta.  There 
is  a  preaortic  plexus.     (Quaiii.) 

pre-ap-p^nt',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  ap- 
point.]   To  ap^toint  previously  or  beforehand. 

"Visit  preappointed  for  U3  by  Irving."— Car;y?«; 
Rentinhcences  (ed.  Froude),  i.  131. 

pre-ap-p6int'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng*.  appoiutment.]    Previous  appointment. 

*  pre-ap-pre-hen'-sion,  s.  [Pref.  pre-, 
antl  Eng.  appTehensioii.]  An  apprehension  or 
opinion  formed  before  examination. 

"Such  as.  regarding  the  clouds,  behold  them  in 
shapes  couforuiaMe  to  preappreheiisiont."—Brotirne: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bit.  ii-,  ch.  vi, 

pre-arc-tiir'-us.  prsa-arc-tiir'-us,  s. 

[Pret.  pre-,  and  Lat.  arcturus  (q.v.).] 

Palceoiit. :  The  earliest  known  Isopod.  It 
is  from  tlie  Devonian  rocks. 

*  pre-arm',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  arm,  v.] 
To  arm  beforehand  ;  to  forearm. 

"These  be  good  thougbba  to  prearm  our  souls." — 
Adams  :   Works,  iil.  25. 

*  prease,  v.  &  s.    [Press,  v.  &  s.] 

*  pre-a-ssu'-ran^e  (S3  as  sh),  s.  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eng.  assurance.]    Previous  assurance. 

pr©-au'-d,i-en9e,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
audience.] 

English  Oitstnm :  Tlie  righv  of  being  heard 
before  anotlier.  The  preaudience  of  tiie  bar  is 
as  fiilluws:  (1)  The  queen's  attorney-general, 
(2)  the  ijueen'H  aolicitor-general,  (3)  the  queen's 
advucate-gtmeral,  (4)  the  queen's  cuunsel,  (5) 
the  recorder  of  London,  (6)  advocates  of  civil 
law,  (7)  biirristers. 

*  pre-a-ver",  *  pro-a-verr,  v.  t.  [  Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  aver.]  To  afllrm  or  declare  before- 
hand ;  to  prophesy. 

"  Another.  p.ut  .tU  hope,  doth  prwawr 
The  birth  of  John," 
S^teeater  ■  Du  Bartas,  first  day,  first  week.  779. 

pre-ax*  i-al,  prse-ax'-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  axial  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  Anterior  or  internal  to  the  axis  of 
the  limb.  Used  of  the  parts  on  its  ulnar  or 
fibular  side.    (Huxley.) 

pre b' -end,  s.  [Fr.  prebende,  from  Lat.  prm- 
bemia  =  a  payment  to  a  private  person  from  a 
public  source;  prop.  fem.  sing,  of prwbetulus, 
fut.  par.  of  prcEbeo  =  to  afford,  to  give,  from 
prcE  =  before,  and  habeo  =  to  have  ;  Sp.  pre- 
oenda;  lt&\.  prebenda,  prevenda.] 

1.  The  stipend  or  maintenance  granted  to  a 
canon  of  a  cathedral  or  colli'giate  church  out 
of  its  estate;  a  canonry.  A  Simple  Piebend  is 
one  restricted  to  the  revenue  only ;  a  Dignitary 
Prebend  has  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it. 

"  Prizes  of  a  very  ditferent  sort  from  a  rectory  or  a 
prebej}d."—Afacaulay:  EUt.  Eng.,  cb.  ixiv. 

*  2.  A  prebendary. 

•'  Maiaters  of  colleges,  prehendet,  persona  and  %'ycara.'' 
~Bale :  English  yvCaries,  pt.  1. 

pre-bend-al,  *  pre-bend'-all,  a.    [Eng. 

prebend ;  -ciL] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  prebend  or 
prebendary. 

2.  Holding  a  prebend. 

"  No  §leek  prebendal  priest  could  be 
31  ore  thoroughly  devout  than  he." 

Cooper:  rer'Vert, 

prebendal-stall,  s.  The  seat  of  a  pre- 
bendary in  a  church,  into  which  he  ia  inducted 
by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

preb'-end-ar-^,  $.  [Fr.  prfhnidkr,  from 
Low  Lat.  prcebend/irius,  from  Lat  2^'''f'^be7ida 
a  prebend  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  prebeiidario,] 


1.  The  holder  of  a  prebend  or  prebendal 
stall ;  a  stipendiary  of  a  cathedral. 

"Tbe  chapter,  consiatiug  of  canons  or  prebendaries, 
are  sometioiea  appointed  by  the  crowu.  sometimes  by 
the  Dishop,  aud  sometimes  elected  by  each  other." — 
Blackgtone  :  Co'tmeni..  bk.  i..  ch.  2. 

•  2.  A  prebend  ;  a  prebendaryship. 

"A  prebendary  was  offered  me  ....  It  was  A  good 
fat  benehce.  ana  I  accepted  it." — BaUey:  Erasmus, 
p.  184. 

preb'-end-ar-y-ship,  s.  [Eng.  prebendary; 
■ship.]  The  ottiee,  rank,  or  position  of  a 
prebendary  ;  a  cauonry. 

"  AprebendaryshipoiWin<i3or.''—Wotton:  Rtmains, 
p.  369. 

*  preb'-en-date,  v.t,  [Eng.  prebend ; -ate.] 
To  make  a  prebendary  of;  to  present  to  a 
prebend. 

"  He  was  prebmidttted  at  'PaxiB."—Gra/ton  :  Chronicle; 
King  John  (an.  llj. 

* preb'-end-ship,  s.  [Eng.  prebend;  -ship.] 
A  prebendaryship  ;  a  prebend. 

"  Everie  oue  of  them  should  confer  one  prcbendship 
to  the  same  foundation." — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  ii6. 

pre-cal'-cu-late,  *  praB-car-cu-late»i-.(. 

[Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  adculate  (q.v.).j  To 
determine  on,  or  arrange  for,  beforehand ;  to 
prearrange. 

"Ci^ntiiied  blmseK  to  a  carefully  j>rtBcalculattd 
opium-aebauch."— J/i*3ion  ;  De  i^uhtcey,  p.  Si}. 

Pre-cam'-bri-an,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
Cavibrian  (q.v.).J 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  strata 
deposited  prior  to  the  Cambrian.  They  are 
largely  volcanic,  and  products  of  Precambrian 
volcanoes  are  believed  to  exist  at  St.  Davids, 
in  Carnarvonshire,  in  Charnwood  Forest,  and 
in  the  Wrekin.  Dr.  Hicks  divides  the  Pre- 
cambrian rocks  in  an  ascending  order  into  the 
Dimetian,  the  Arvonian,  and  the  Pebidian 
(q.v.).  Some  of  his  views  have  been  disputed 
by  Dr.  Geikie  and  other  geologists.  In 
America  the  Precambrian  rocks  are  divided 
into  the  Huroniau  and  the  Laurentian  (q.v.> 
Called  by  Dana  Archaean. 

*  pre'-cant,  s.  [Lat.  preains,  pr.  par.  of  pre- 
cor  =  to  pray.]  One  who  prays ;  &  prayer  ;  a 
supplicant.    {Cohrid^e.) 

pre-car'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.'  precarius  =  oh* 
taiiied  by  pniyer,  or  as  a  f:ivour,  precarious, 
from precor  =  to  pray;  Fr.  prccaire;  Sp,  & 
Ital.  precaric] 

1.  Depending  on  the  will  or  pleasure  of 
another ;  lield  by  courtesy ;  liable  to  be 
changed,  ahenated,  or  stopped  at  the  pleasure 
of  another. 

"They  would  allow  only  a  very  limited  and  a  very 
precan'oiMauthority." — Sfacaulay :  Hist.  £ny..ch.xiiL 

2.  Uncertain  ;  held  by  a  doubtful  tenure. 

3.  Uncertain  in  the  result ;  doubtful,  hazard- 
ous. 

"Who  baa  ever  observed  a  writer  of  any  eminence  a 
candidate  in  so  precarious  a  contest  ?  " — Goldsmith : 
Polite  Learning,  cli.  x. 

4.  Dangerously  uncertain  or  doubtful  as  to 
the  issue  :  as,  a  precarious  state  of  health. 

*  5.  Unsettled,  doubtful. 

"That  the  fahriok  of  the  body  la  out  of  the  concurse 
of  atomes  is  a  mere  precarious  opinion." — More: 
Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  iL,  ch.  x. 

precarlous-loan,  s. 

Law  :  A  bailment  at  will. 

pre-car'-i-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  precano^ts ; 
-ly.]  In  a  pre<-arious  manner  ;  at  the  will  or 
pleasure  of  others ;  by  a  doubtful  tenure ; 
dangerously. 

"Ever  prf/^ariottsly  fluctuating  and  unsettled."— 
Burke:   Vindic.  of  yatural  Society. 

pre-car'-i-oiis-nesS,  S.  [Eng.  precarious; 
•nc3s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beins  precari- 
ous ;  dependence  on  the  will  or  pleasure  of 
others ;  uncertainty. 

"  Yet  there  ia  more  precariousness  about  the  tenure 
of  the  berry  than  about  that  pertniiilng  to  the  leaf  of 
ije  Bohea  Bhrub."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  17, 1885. 

pre-car'-i-um«  5.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  pre- 
carina  =  obtained  by  prayer.] 

Eom.  £  Scots  Ijxw:  A  loan  of  anything  re- 
vocable at  the  will  or  discretion  of  the  lender. 

*  pre-ca'-tlon,   *  pre-ca-cl-on,  s.     [Lat. 

precatio,  fmm  precatus,  pa.  par.  of  precor  =^ 
to  pray.]  The  act  of  praying ;  prayer,  sup- 
plication, entreaty. 

"  And  cin  you  not  from  jour precatlon  .  .  . 
To  think  of  an  old  fiiend  find  some  vacation?* 
Cotton  :  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw.  Esq, 


*  pre'-ca-tive,  'pre'-ca-tor-y,  o.     [Lat 

precativus,  precatorius,  from  precatus,  pa.  par, 
of  precor=.  to  pray.]  Begging,  praying,  sup- 
pli;int,  beseeching. 

"This  piirticle,  Amen.  .  .  i»  precatory.'— Eopkins . 
On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

*  pre  -ca-tor-y,  a.    [Precative.] 

precatory- words,  s.  pi  Words  in  a 
will  pi-ayiiig  or  recommending  that  a  thing  b€ 
done. 

*  pre-cau'-tion,  v,L  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng 
caution,  v.] 

1.  To  caution  or  warn  beforehand- 

"  By  the  disgraces,  diseases,  and  beggary  of  hopefa' 
young  men  brought  to  ruin,  he  may  t>9  precuuttoned,' 
— Locke :  On  Education,  §  it*. 

2.  To  take  care  of  or  see  to  beforehand. 

"  He  cannot  hurt  me. 
That  I  precatition'd."    Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  li  L 

pre-cau'-tion»  s.  [Tr.,  from  I^at.  precaw 
tioucvi,  ace.  of  precautio,  from  jirce  ^  before, 
and  cautio  =  a  caution  (q.v.). J 

1.  Previous  caution  ;  caution  or  care  taken 
before iiand  to  guard  against  danger  or  risk,  or 
to  insure  success. 

"  The  evils  which  had  brought  that  kingdom  to  ruin 
might,  it  was  said,  have  been  Aerted  by  timely  pre- 
caution."—Mucaulay  :  Hist.  E'lff.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  measure  of  caution  taken  beforehand 
to  guard  against  danger  or  risk,  or  to  insore 
success  ;  as.  To  take  precautions. 

*pre-cau'-tiou-al,  *pre-cau-tion-all,  a. 

[Eng.  precaution  ;'  -al.]     Preiautionary. 

"This  first  fi Hall  (ear  ia  but  viituousand  precau- 
HonaU."—Mountague :  Devaute  Euayes,  pt.  i.,  tieaL 
vt.  S3. 

pre-cau'-tion-ar-3^,  a.  &  $.    [Eng.  precaw- 
tion ;  -iiry.] 
A.  As  adjective . 

1.  Containingor  expressing  previous  caution 
or  warning  :  as,  precautionary  advice. 

2.  Done  or  adopted  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
caution  ;  adapted  or  intended  to  guard  against 
danger  or  risk,  or  to  insure  success. 

*'  W*holesome  precautionary  rulea."  —  Daily  Tet*- 
ffraph,  Febi  23.  1386. 

•B.  As  sxibst. :  A  precautioj. 

"Thou  aeeat  by  the  above  prtcautionarieS:  Uiat 
forget  nothing.' —iticAardaon  .■  Clarissa,  iv.  49. 

pre-cau'-tlous,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
cautious.]  Cautious  beforeband ;  relating  tc 
or  using  precaution  ;  precautionary. 

"To  be  very  penetrant,  precautious,  or  watchfuL" 
— Sorth:  Examen,  p.  93. 

pre-cam'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  precautious; 
-ly.]  In  a  prerautious  manner;  with  precau- 
tion ;  carefully. 

pre-cau'-tloas-ness, «.  [Eng.  precautious ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pre- 
cautious ;  precaution. 

*pre-5e-da'-ne-ous,  a,  [Precede.]  Going 
befme  iu  time;  preceding,  previous,  antece- 
dent. 

"  Precedanemu  to  the  conatitutJon  or  ordination."'^ 
Barroa :  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

pre-cede',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  priceder,  from  Lat, 
pra-cfdo,  from  prtje  =■  before,  and  cedo  =  to  go ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  preceder  ;  ZtaL  precedere.] 

A.  Transitii-e : 

1,  To  go  before  in  order  of  time  ;  to  happen 
previously  to. 

"  Acts  of  the  will  by  which  they  were  precedsd."— 
Slewitrt:  0/ the  Mind,  vol.  i..  ch.  il 

2.  To  go  before  in  place,  rank,  or  import- 
ance. 

"  Rome  for  its  magnitude  ought  to  precede  Cartbajia.* 
—Barrow:  On  the  Pope s  Supremacy. 

*  3.  To  cause  something  to  go  before ;  to 
preface. 

"  It  is  usual  ioprecetle  hostilities  by  a  publlo  declaim" 
tiou."— AVnE. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  before ;  to  be  or  happen 
before  in  time  or  place. 

"  Emiuent  among  the  aeveu  professors  of  tbe  pr^ 
ceding  ye&r."~Macauliiy :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

pre-9ed'-eii9e,    *  pre-5ed'-en-9^.    ». 

[Fr.  preccdeiice,  from  Lat.  pnecedcntia  —  a  going 
before,  from  prcecedens  =  precedent  (q.v.).] 

1,  The  act  or  stat«  of  preceding  or  going 
before  in  order  of  time ;  precession,  priority 
in  time. 

2.  The  state  of  going  or  being  before  in  point 
of  rank  or  dignity ;  the  right  to  a  more  honour- 
able place  in  public  processions  or  ceremonies. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  po1« 
or*  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e         _  ^ 


ey  .:r--  a  ■  -^tf ,'  ^^^-^^  4** 
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or  til  the  civiliii,'s  of  life;   order,  place,  or 
position  accoidiiig  to  rank. 

"  UHlidtx.  who6e  niiik,  Age,  aiid  «bUltlea  eutitlcti  him 
to  piecetUrnrt,  WW  spukoiu&u.'— JVocaulay .'  Hut 
£n!/.,  cti.  IX. 

If  Precedence  in  Great  Britain  is  regulated 
partly  by  statutes  and  letters  patent,  and 
partly  l-y  ancient  usaj^e  and  establislied  cus- 
toms. In  the  Unit*-d  States,  where  all  are 
prciviinably  of  equal  rank  and  importance, 
qtie{*tioi»8  uf  precedence  are  much  lesd  cun- 
^idoi'ed  than  abroad. 

3.  Tlie  foremost  or  chief  place  in  a  cere- 
mony ;  a  superior  place  to  another;  priority 
in  place.    {Milton:  I\  L.,n.  33.) 

4.  Superiority  ;  auperior  importance  or  in- 
fluence. 

■■  1(  wc  here  measure  the  ttreatncM  ol  the  Tlrtue,  by 
th»«  ditheulty  «(  11*  «xcrciJw.  juutslvc  ubodleiice  will 
cerUiiily  (fiiiu  tho  ftrec€detKg.'—6outJi :  Sarmotu,  vol. 
Viil..  Her.  7. 

"  5.  That  which  precedes  or  goes  before ; 

soniething  past. 

*'  It  ia  ail  eptlutrue  or  dUcourso,  to  make  plain 
Bume  oL«curepr«cnte7ic«  that  hath  ttiforu  been  sala." 
Shaketp.  :  Loee'§  Labour's  LotC,  lii-  1. 
^    Patent    of  preMdencr :     Letters     patent 
granted  as  a  mark  rif  honour  by  the  Crown  to 
persons  entitling  tlieni  to  such  precedence  or 
preiiudience  as  is  stated  in  their  respective 
letters. 

pre-^ed'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Ft,  priddent^  pr.  par. 
of  yreceder  =  to  precede  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  pnvce- 
dtns.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Going  before  In  time ;  ante* 

cedent,  previous,  former,  prior. 

"  Oor  own  precedr-nt  p.-u8ian8  do  Instruct  us." 

Shitkisp.  :  Tinwn  v/  AOu-tu,  L  L 

B.  As  substantive  (pron.  preg'-e-d^nl) : 
I,  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Something  done  or  said  which  may  be 
adduced,  or  serve  as  an  example  or  rule  to  be 
followed,  in  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  or 
a  similar  kind  ;  an  authoritiitive  example. 

"  'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  prtcedtmt." 

Sfiakesp.  :  ilcrcfuint  (^  Venice,  Iv.  L 

2,  A  rule  or  ccmrse  of  action  founded  on 
the  course  adopted  in  similar  antecedent  cases, 

"  Pre'tdvnt  was  directly  opjwsed  to  this  odloua  dls- 
^iKtluli.'— i/ttcau/d^  ,    UiaU  Emj.,  ch.  xl. 

"3.  A  preceding  circumstance  or  condition. 

••  F.ir  much  ho  knows,  and  Just  conclusions  draws 
Fruiii  various  precrdentt.  and  various  laws." 

Pope:  lii/mor ;  Odyuty  iiL  807. 

*  4.  A  sign,  an  indication,  au  example. 

"Vour  grace  has  given  a  jrreceflrul  of  wisdom." 
tihakctp.      Uenry  VtlL,  li.  2. 

•  5.  A  first  draught  of  a  document ;  the 
original  copy  of  a  writing. 

"  Beturu  the  precedent  to  these  lords  ag«ln." 

U/uikcsp,:  King  Johji,  v,  8. 

n.  Law: 

1.  A  judicial  decision,  interlocutory  or  flnnl, 
vhich  serves  as  a  rule  for  future  determina- 
tions in  similar  cases. 

"To  abide  by  former  prrc«*«H(*,  where  the  same 
points  come  nguin  Ui  \ii'iiiat\ou."~IHackstone :  Cwn- 
vwnt.    (lutrod.J 

2.  A  form  of  proceeding  to  be  followed  In 
similar  cuaes. 

precedent-condition,  s. 

Law  :  Hniiulliin^  wliich  must  happen  or  be 
perfin  incd  before  an  estate  can  vest  or  be  en- 
urged. 

*prc9'-e-dent'ed,  n.  [Eng.  precedent;  -ed.] 
Ijased  on  or  having  a  precedent ;  authorized 
or  sanctioned  by  a  precedent. 

"It  Is  altowabto  and  prrt:«d*ttud  to  expattat«  In 
praUt  of  the  viut\L."—\ValpiiU:  AnvcdvCvtof  J'aintin-/, 
vol,  I.    (['rcf.) 

%  Now  only  used  negatively:  as,  unprece- 
dented (q.v.). 

•  pre9-£-d6n'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  o.  [Eng.  pre- 
cririit :  -ial.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  precedent ; 
fit  to  be  acted  upon  or  followed  as  n  precedent. 


"Their  practlco  hath  proved  nreeedt-niial  to  other 
place's  111  th»sam«  nature."— /W/w;  WurthUst;  Vtou- 
cc*lcrthtr«. 


*  pr6-^ed'-pnt'1f,  adv.  [Eng.  precedent;  -ly.] 
IJeforchand,  antecedently. 

•pre  9©!',  •  pre-oelle,  vJ.  &  t.    [Lat.  pne- 
cello.]     [I*nECELi,r.NT.] 

A*  Intrana.:  To  excel,  to  surpass,  to  liavo 
precedence. 

"He  whieh  prteellsth  tn  honor,  should  alao  pr*- 
eelts  In  vertuu*.  — C'rfflf  ■  Timothy*  111, 

B,  Trans. :  To  excel,  to  surpass,  to  exceed. 

"HepondreKl  .  ,  .  his  mtiierwrlea,  whoic  pulMaiiiirn 
Iw.  both  In  nombre  anil  force,  farre  Old  nui  niuunt  and 
prectU:'~llan:  Henry  I'll.  |ait.  2). 


— ^ 

4^^ibtf^  :  poiit,  y6^\  ;  cat.  90II.  chorus, 
«<tt^  -tlon  -  9b/*  n.   -tloa,  -Bioa  =  abun 


•  pre-9el'-len9e,    •  pre-9el -len-93^,    «. 

[O.  Fr.  prtcdlence,  from  Lat.  prwcellentia, 
from  prmeelUns  =  precellent  (q.v.).]  Excel- 
lence, superiority. 

"The  great  variety  o(  thlnsm.  and  prtceUvncy  of  one 
ab»ve  auutber."— Jror«:  jkiUidoU  agatnat  AtJuitm. 
(i*r«f.) 

*  pre-9er-lent,  a.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat,  prar- 

ceikns,  pr.  par.  of  prtrcello  =  to  excel,  to  sur- 
pass.)   [Excel.]    K.vcellent,  surpassing. 

"  The  nrcUtude  of  n»uon  la  the  preceHevt  knowledge 
of  the  truth."—/'.  Uollniui:  Plutarch,  p.  653. 

pre-9en'-tdrr  «.  [Lat.  pracentor;  from  prce 
~  before,  and  cantor  (q.v.);  Fr.  pr^centcur, 
prechantre;  Ital.  pr«cen(t>r«.] 

L  Church  of  Eng. :  An  officer  in  a  catliedral, 
formerly  sometimes  called  chauuter,  and 
ranking  in  dignity  next  to  the  dean.  His 
stall  is  on  the  oi)posiLe  (north)  side  of  the 
choir,  and  that  side  is  Ciilled  cajitoris  side, 
the  side  of  the  cantor,  as  the  other  is  called 
decant,  the  side  of  the  dean.  Ho  lias  the 
direction  of  the  musical  portion  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  precentor  is,  in  Cathedrals  of  the  new 
foundation,  a  minor  canon,  and  ia  removable 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

"  A  preofntor  In  a  clunr  both  appointeth  and  moder. 
ateth  all  the  aoass."—Pothcrby  :  Athaonuistix.  p,  318. 
2.  Presbyter. :  The  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
lead  the  congreg.itBon  in  singingthe  psalms,  &c. 

pre-9en'-tdr-sliip»  s.  [Eng.  prc«n(or;  -ship.] 
The  post,  dignity,  or  olHce  of  a  jirecentor. 

"  From  a  mere  office,  the  preci-nCors/iip  in  cathedrals 
bec;uueadignity."— i(ai»i«i-.t  £arrcH;  Diet,  of  Music, 
p.v.  Precvntor. 

pre'-9ept,  *  pre-cepte,  a.  [Fr,  priccpte, 
from  Lat.  prtcceptam  =■  a  precept,  a  rule ; 
prop.  ueut.  sing,  oi  prwceptus,  pa.  par.  of 
proicipio  ~  to  ttke  beforehand,  to  give  rules  : 
prce  =  before,  and  capio  =  to  take  ;  Sp.  pre- 
ceplo;  liaX.  prccetto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Au  authoritative  rule  or  direction  for 
action ;  a  mandate,  a  command,  an  injunc- 
tion ;  an  order  authoritatively  laid. 

*'  Whanne  he  hadde  takun  such  a  precept,  bo  putte 
hem  In  to  the  jiuier  prisouu." — iVycJiffa:  JJedia  xvi. 

2.  An  injunction  respecting  moral  conduct ; 
a  maxim. 

"Precepts  are  Bhort,  necessarily  must  be  ao."— 
Patey :  H'-rmon  10. 

U.  Law: 

I.  A  command  or  order  in  writing  given  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  &c.,  for  the  bringing  a 
person,  record,  or  other  matter  before  him. 

*  2.  The  direction  issued  by  the  sherifTs  to 
the  returning  officers  of  cities,  boroughs,  &c., 
for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 

3.  The  direction  of  the  judges  for  the  sum- 
moning a  sullicient  number  of  jurors. 

4.  The  direction  issued  to  the  overseers  of 
parishes  fur  the  making  out  of  the  jury  lists. 

5.  An  order  or  demand  for  thecollectiim  and 
payment  of  a  cerUiin  sum  of  money  under  a  rate. 

'  pre'-9ept,  v.t.  [Precept,  $.]  To  direct,  to 
enjoin  ;  to  instruct  or  order  by  rules. 

"  pre-9ep'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  precept; 

•  iuL]  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  a  precept 
or  precepts  ;  instruetive,  preceptive. 

"Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  k'vo  prtceptial  me<liGlne  to  nme." 

Shtikcsp.  :  Much  Ado  About  .Vothtng,  v.  fl. 

■  pre'9Sp'-tlon,  «.  [Xjit.  pra^eptio,  from 
])ro.\rj,tus,pa.  par.  of  prc:ci})io.]  [PitECEiT,  $.] 
A  prei'ei)t. 

"Their  Leo  calls  these  wordn  a  precrption,  I  did 
not."— Zip.  JJatl:  Honour  qftha  Marled  Clerifie,  in. 

•  pre-9Sp'-tive,  rt.  [lAt.  prceceptivus.l  [Pke- 
cEiT,  S.J  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  giving 
precejits ;  instructive,  admonitory. 

"It  Is  not  no  much  preceptive  aa  pormlnlve."— 
Dp.  UnU  :  Letter  on  Christ' t  Nativtty. 

prS-9ep'-t6r.  •  pre -cop -tour,  ».    [Lat. 

prirc-T-i'tor,  fnuM  pnrceptus,  jui.  par.  oT  pni'  Ipio 
—  to  give  rules  ;  Fr.  prhfptrur ;  tip.  preceptor; 
Ital.  precettore.]    (Prkcept,  *.] 

1.  A  tcaclier,  a  tutor,  an  instrnctor. 

"Tlio  stiiilfnts,  miller  the  sanction  of  their  prrcep. 
tors,  hii'l  takdiarma"'— ,tf.icviu//(K.'  fliat.  An/..i:h.  vlil. 

2,  The  h«iui  of  ft  jireceptory  among  the 
Kni;^htM  Tenoplnrs. 

"The  Onuid  Master  observed  that  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  preceptors  wiutyncAUt."— .Scott :  MinAi*.  ch.  txKvlL 

•  pre-98p-tbr'-l- Ol,   a.      [Eng.  prece}4or; 

•  Uil.\     Of  or  pertiining  to  a  pm-eptor. 


pre  -9ep-tdr-j^,  •  pre-oep-tor-ie,  a.  ft  4 

lPKtCEITOR,J 

A.  As  adj. :  Giving  or  containing  precepta; 

preceptive. 

B.  Aa  subst. :  A  religious  house  of  tho 
Knights  Templars,  subonlinate  to  the  Temple, 
or  principal  house  of  the  order  In  London, 
under  the  government  of  an  eminent  knight. 
Tho  preceptorics  of  each  province  were  sub* 
ject  to  a  provincial  superior,  three  of  whom 
ranked  above  all  the  rest,  viz.,  those  of  Jeru- 
salem, Tripolis,  and  Antioch. 

"The  establUhmviiU  of  the  Knight  Templars  wer* 
called  precept" rt,:s.  xud  the  title  (■(  Ihotv  who  prvsided 
in  the  unU-r  wa4  Pn?cei.tor ;  as  the  priucljial  Knitrhtj 
vt  S,iiut  Julici  wen-  ti'rMii.-d  CVjiiiniHiidi;rs.  and  tiicir 
houses  Commandcrlos.  Bnt  thcae  tvrnta  were  som^ 
tim<r»,  It  would  setiui.  used  Indlscrlmluately." — SoM: 
Jounhoe,  ch.  xxzv.    (Not«.) 

*  pre-9ep'-tress,  «.  [Eng.  preceptor;  -eu; 
Lat.  prtzceptrix.]  A  female  preceptor  or 
teacher. 

pre-9es8'-ldn  (ss  as  sb),  s.  [Lat.  •  prcecessio, 
from  prwci'ssuit,  pa.  pur.  of  pracedo  =  to  pro- 
cede  (q.v.);  Fr.  precession;  Sp.  precesion; 
Ital.  precession*.] 

*  L  The  act  or  state  of  going  before  or  tor- 
\.ard. 

*  2.  Precedence. 

Tl  Precession  of  the  equinoxes : 

(1)  Astron. :  The  going  forward  of  the  equi- 
noxes. The  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the  point 
Aries  a  little  earlierthan  he  might  be  expected 
to  reach  it  was  lirst  observed  byHipparchui 
about  150  B.C.  Depending,  as  the  phenonienoc 
tloes,  fur  its  explanation,  on  the  law  of  gravity 
Jlippaichus  could  not  account  for  it.  Sir 
Isaac  Newtt>n  was  the  first  who  did  so,  and 
tliat  liis  newly  discovered  law  of  gravitJitioa 
explained  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
was  a  conllrmation  of  tlie  accuracy  with  which 
he  had  read  tlie  law  itself.  Excepting  onlv  at 
the  two  equinoxes,  the  plane  in  whieh  'the 
sun  moves  in  his  orbit  and  that  in  which  the 
earth  rotates  do  not  coincide.  By  the  law  of 
gravitation  one  body  does  not  attract  another 
in  mass,  butacts  on  its  separate  particles.  Tho 
sun  then  does  not  attract  the  earth  asa  whole, 
but  t*nds  to  pull  the  parts  nearest  it  away 
from  those  in  proximity  to  the  centre,  and  the 
centre  again  away  from  those  on  the  other  side. 
The  bulged-out  equatorial  zone  is  specially 
liable  to  bo  thus  acted  upon,  and,  but  for  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  would  be  so  drawn 
down  towards  the  ecliptic  that  it  and  the 
equator  would  ultimately  be  in  one  plane. 
The  earth's  rotation,  however,  modilies  tliia 
action,  and  simply  causes  the  j>oints  at  which 
the  earth's  equator  intei-sects  the  plane  of  llie 
ei-Iiptic  to  move  slowly  in  adirectiou  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  earth  rotates.  This  is 
what  is  denominated  the  precession  of  the 
ei,uinoxes.  It  is  generally  associated  with 
the  sun,  but  the  moon  is  twice  as  pot»'nt 
in  producing  it ;  owing  to  her  comjiarative 
nearness  to  the  earth  she  is  able  to  i>roduce 
a  greater  dilferential  eftect  on  the  nearer  and 
more  remote  portions  of  our  planet.  The 
annual  motion  of  the  tirst  point  of  Aries  is 
about  iiO",  and  about  2S,t>t)7  years  will  be  rfr 
quired  for  the  entire  revolution.    [Aries.] 

"The  portion  of  the  precession  ttf  the  equlnoxm 
attributable  to  the  sun  Is  call«]  sohtr  prectulun.  and 
that  produced  by  tho  muon  luntir  precession. "—/Vq^. 
Airy:  Pop.  Allrvn.  (ed,  CUif,  p.  Mli. 

(2)  Geol. :  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  may  have  had 
some  inlluencein  prot(ucmgtheClacial  period, 

pre-9es8'-ldn-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  prt- 

cession ;  -al.\      i'eiUining  or  relating  to  pro- 
cession. 

"The  preceuional  niov«mcnt  of  th«  pule  of  Chi 
earth  "—Lyell :  Prin,  OeoL  (etl  ISftOf.  ch.  xxxiL 

"  pro  9css'-l6n-6rf  (ss  as  sh),  preshoss' 

inors,  .•<.  p/.    (Kng. /^rf^Y.vsioji  ,   -«-r.  1    Candlof 
u.sfd  in  processions  on  Candleinns  I>ay. 

"  pr6-9Ss'-adr,  '  pre-oos  sour.  «.  [Ijit 
praxessnr.]  One  who  goes  before;  a  pretle* 
cessor.  (Fuller:  Church  Hut.,  X.  v.  7.  In 
Jlist.  Cambridge  (iii.  tCi)  It  is  used,  apiuireutly, 

n.ljectively.) 

'  prooho,  v.i.  &  t.    [PuKAt  II.] 

'pr6'-9l-fl8  (or  9  nssh),  s.  pL     [Lat  prtcUM, 

pretia:  =^  a  kind  of  gniix--vine.J 

Bot.  :  The  fiftieth  onler  In  Llnmeua'a 
Natiiml  System.  It  included  some  of  tb« 
modern  Primulacom. 


9hln,  bongh ;  go.  ^om  ;  thin,  this :  sin,  o^  :  expect,  Xonophon.  exist.      lx\g. 
;  -^on,  -(ion  -  zhiuu    -olous,  -tlous,  -«louB  —  shOs.    -bio,  -dlo,  &&  =  b^l,  dfL 


precidaneous~preci8 


•  pre-ci-da'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  pnccido  =  to 
cut  i.-fl  iu  front.]    [Prbcise.]    Cut  oU"  before. 

pre'-9inct,  *  pre-cjmct,  5.  [Low  Lat.  prce- 
cinciuin  =  rt  boundary;  prop,  neut,  sing,  of 
pri^cinctus,  ]>a.  par.  of  praciiujo  =  to  enclose, 
to  gird  round  :  prce  =  before,  and  cingo=  to 
surround,  to  gird  ;  Ital.  precinto.] 

1.  Tlie  exterior  line  or  boundary  enclosing  a 
place  ;  a  bound,  a  limit,  a  confine  (often  used 
in  pL). 

"  Wh.-in  this  DanvB  kyii^e  Athelstanne  hatIy*po9- 
eession  uf  Uiyse  sayti  couutiees,  ye  shall  vuderstftnile 
that  all  Biiehe  Angles  as  dwelled  tliere,  and  wlthiu  ye 
prrri/nct  of  theiti.  were  (under)  hia  obedyeuce.'  — 
Fitbjmn  :  Chronfcle,  vol.  i„  ch.  clxxti, 

2.  A  portion  of  space  Avitbin  a  certain 
boundary. 

"The  common  vit-e  of  these  castle-builders  Is  to 
dmw  everythins  within  Its  }jrecincU."—Warbu.Tton: 
JHoine  Legation,  blc.  iv..  \  2. 

3.  A  district  within  certain  boundaries;  a 
minor  teriitorial  or  jarisdictional  division. 

"  The  precincf  of  this  house  had.  before  the  Refor- 
lDAti>>n.  Iieeii  a  'i.-tnctuary  fur  criminals."— JfocauZay.' 
J/igt.  Eng..  ch.  iiL 

4.  A  constable's  district.     {MliaTton.) 

*  pre-ci-6s'-i-t^,  (c  as  sh)  *  pre-cy-os- 
y-te,  5.     {1E.UQ.  precious  ;  -itij.] 

1,  Value,  preciousness. 

"  Ye  blacke  crosse  of  Scotlande  is  specy-iUy  namyd, 
ft  relyke  acccmiptvd  of  crt.it  iireC!/os!/te."—Fab]/an: 
Chronicle,  vol.  il.  |an.  13'27). 

2.  Something  valuable  or  precious. 

"  The  indei  or  forefinger  was  too  naked  whereto  to 
commit  their  /«-«rfori(iei." —  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

prec'-loiis  (C  as  sb),a.  kmlv.  [O.  Ft.  precios, 
prerieiis  (Fr.  precieux).  from  Lat.  pretinsus=. 
=  ^  nlu;iblft  ;  prethim  =  price,  value  ;  !Sp.  & 
Port.  j*rfrioso  ;  Ital.  prezioso.\    [Price.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1,  Of  great  price  or  value  ;  very  costly. 


2.  Of  great  value  or  worth  ;  very  valuable, 
highly  esteemed.    (MiUon  :  P.  L.,  iii.  611.) 

3.  Very  great  or  large  ;  considerable.  (Colloq. 
or  slan(j.) 

4.  Worthless,  rascally.  (Used  in  irony  or 
Contempt.) 

*  5.  Fastidious,  over-nice. 

"  But  lest  tlisit  prei-iout  folk  he  with  me  wroth. 
How  that  he  wrouyltt,  I  dare  not  to  you  t«ll." 

Chaticer:  C.  T„  9.837. 

B,  As  adv.:  Very.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

precious-^mct»  5.    [Almandine.] 

precious-metals,  s.  pi  G.ild  and  silver, 
80  called  on  account  of  their  value. 

precious-opal,  s. 

Min.:  A  very  pure  variety  of  opal,  exhibiting 
a  I'lay  of  briglit  and  contrasting  colours.  The 
most  durable  are  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
Czerwenitza,  Hungary ;  those  from  Mexico, 
when  first  found,  surpass  them,  however,  in 
vividness  of  colour. 

precious-ophite,  s.  [Precious-serpen- 
tine, j 

precious  -  serpentine,  precious- 
opbitG,  .<:. 

Pefroh  :  A  pure  variety  of  Serpentine  (q.v.), 
nsually  very  free  from  accessory  minerals, 
and  of  a  rich  yellow  to  dark-green  colour. 

precious-Stones,  s.  pi.    Jewels,  gems. 

prec'-ious-l^  (C  as  sh),  adv.   [Eng.  precioKs; 

■1>J.] 

1.  In  a  precious  manner ;  to  a  great  price ; 
valuably. 

2.  Very    much,    very    far,    very    greatly. 

{Colloq.  or  slang.) 

prec'-lous-ness  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  precious ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  st;tte  of  being  precious  ; 
great  value  or  worth  ;  high  ]>rice. 


pre'-9i-pe,  s.    [Praecipe.] 

pre9'-i-pi5e,s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcpcipifium= 
a  falliuji  licaiUong  down,  a  preciiace  ;  prctceps 
(genit.  prixclpitis)  =  head -fore  most ;  prcs  =  be- 
fore, and  caput  (genit.  capitis)  =  the  head ;  Sp. 
precipicio ;  Ua\.  precipino.} 
*  1.  A  headlong  fall. 

"  His  fall  is  with  a  precipir^,  from  ft  sublime  pinnacle 
of  bono'ir  to  a  deep  puddle  ot  penury." — Adayns: 
Works.  iii.  2.'3. 


2.  A  headlong  steep  ;  a  veryst^ep  declivity; 
a  bank  or  i-litl'extienn'ly  steep  or  perpendicu- 
lar or  overhanging.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  17a.) 

3.  ThebrinkofajTecipice;  theedgeof  acliff: 
hence,  a  situation  of  extreme  danger  or  risk. 

"  It  cannut  be  safe  for  any  man  still  to  walk  upon  a 
prcci/iice  .  ,  .  and  to  lie  always  upon  the  \ery  border 
of  destructiou."— .Si^ufA  .■  Sermons,  voL  vi.,  str.  IL 

*  pre-9i-pi -clous,  a.    [Precipitious.) 

*  pre-^ip'-X-ent,  0.  [Lat.  pra:ci2nens,  pr.  par. 
of  pnvt.-ipio  =  to  give  rules.]  [PaECEPT,  s.] 
Commanding,  directing. 

*  pre-9ip-i-ta-bil'-i-ty,  5.  [Eng.  precipita- 
bU :  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pre- 
cipitable. 

*  pre-jip'-l-ta-We,  a,  [Eng.  precipU(at€) ; 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  prefi])itated  to  the 
bottom,  as  a  substance  iu  i^olutiuu. 

pre-5ip'-i-tan9e,    pro-9ip'-i-tan-9y,  s. 

[Eng.  prec(piiaii(t) ;  -ce,  -aj.]  Tlxe  quality  or 
stiite  of  being  precipitant ;  headlong  or  rash 
haste  or  hurry  ;  excessive  haste  in  forming  an 
opinion  or  resolve,  or  in  executing  a  purpose. 

"The  boiliiii^B  (>t  A  fever  and  the  rashnesa  of  pre- 
cipitancy." —Bp.  Taylor:  Serinuru.  vol.  1.,  ser.  6. 

prS-fip'-i-tant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  prrrcipitaiis,  pr. 
par.  ot  prcKci  pi  to  —  to  precipitate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
precipitant;  Ital.  precipitante.] 
*A.  Asctdjective: 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong ;  headlong, 
precipitate. 

*'  His  aight precipitant,'       Milton:  P.  L..  ilL  563. 

2.  Precipitate  ;  rashly  hurried  ;  hasty. 

"  Tliese  dreams  the  precipitant  aud  unskilfull  are 
forw.ird  to  conceit  to  be  represcntAtlousexttaordinajy 
and  sujiematurxl." — .More :  Enihusiartn,  §  27. 

3.  Rushing  or  moving  precipitately. 
B.  As  siibstantive : 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  any  substance 
which,  on  being  added  to  a  liquid,  causes  the 
precipitation  of  something  lield  in  solution. 

tpre-jip'-i-tant-ly, ady.  [Eng.  precipitant; 
-ly.]  In  a  prei-ipitant  or  precipitate  manner  ; 
headlong,  precipitately  ;  with  rash  or  foolish 
haste. 

"  If  we  make  a  msli  beErinning  and  resolve pr»«p*. 
tacitly." — Scott:  Christian  Lij'e,  pt,  i.,  cU.  iv. 

*pre-9ip'-i-tant-ness,5.  [Eng.  precipitant: 
-7(css.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pre- 
cipitant ;  rash  or  foolish  huriy  or  haste. 

pre-9ip'-i-tate,  v.t.&i.     [Precipitate,  a.] 

[Fi: precipitcr;  i^p.j^TecipiLar;  lial.precipitare.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  throw  headlong ;  to  hurl. 

"A  single  to'^ch  riiight  bury  him  under  a  crag  pre- 
cipitated  from  show ^"—Eiut ace  :  iial^.  vol.  t.,  cli.  L 

2.  To  urge  or  press  on  with  eager  haste  or 
violence. 

"Swift  to  the  ships  precipit'ites  her  flii;ht." 

Pojier  nomer;  ;/iad  il,  2M. 

3.  To  hurry  on  hastily,  rashly,  or  blindly; 
to  bring  to  a  crisis  too  soon. 

"To  precipitate  the  pre-^t  strut. 
— Evening  i<tandard,  Oct  3,  18S5. 

*  4.  To  throw  or  drive  suddenly. 

"Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do 
precipitate  patients  into  coiisumptious,"— ^umwy/  ijn 
Consitnt.pt  ion. 

5.  To  throw  or  cause  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel,  as  a  substance  in  solution. 

*  6.  To  bring  to  ruin  ;  to  ruin,  to  overthrow, 

"Without  reaai'-n  or  diacretl'^n,  to  prect'/i'^i'*  him- 
self and  the  said  see." — iiumet :  Record*,  vol.  i.,  bk, 
U.  No.  22. 

B,  Intransitive : 
*1.  To  fall  headlong. 

"So  many  fathom  down  prenpitating." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv,  fl. 

2.  To  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  a 
substance  in  solution ;  to  be  depo.sited  as  a 
sediment. 

*  3.  To  make  too  great  haste ;  to  hurry  over- 
much. 

pre-9ip'-i-tate,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  preecipitatus, 
jia.  par.  of  pra-cipito  =  to  tlirow  headlnn;::; 
%irfeceps,  genit.  precipitis  =  headlong  ;  ItaL 
precipitato ;  Sp.  precipitado.]    [Precipice.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Falling  headlong ;  flowing  or  rushing  with 
steep  desct-nt  and  vinlently  ;  headlong. 

•'  Precipitate  the  fnrioos  torrent  flows." 

Prior.    {Todd.) 

*  2.  Rapidly  running  its  course ;  short  but 
\iolent.     (Arbutknot). 


3.  H'  adlong,  hasty,  tnnmltoua. 

"A  retrerit  eo  precipttnte  that  it  might  be  called 
ti  flight  "—MocauUiu:  IJitt.  A'ctif.,  ch.  xi£ 

4.  Hasty,  overhasty,  rash. 

"The  archliishop.  too  precipitate  in  pressing  th« 
receiitiou  of  tli».t  which  be  tliou^bl  ft  reformation. 
paid  dearly  lor  it."— Clarendon. 

*o.  Adopted  without  due  dtliberation  or 
care ;  hurried,  rash. 

"  Provided  the  same  requisition  be  reaaonably  niad^ 
not  upon  r:isli  and  precipitate  advice."— M'otfon: 
Eemains,  p.  5^3. 

B.  .^5  substantive : 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  any  solid  matter 
thrown  down  from  a  state  of  solution,  by  the 
action  of  heat,  light,  or  chemical  reagent. 

•^  (1)  lied  precipitate : 

PhdT^n,. :  Tlie  red  oxide  of  mercury  prepared 
by  beat.    Called  also  Precipitate  per-se. 

(2)  Mltite  precipitate : 

Fharm, :  Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury. 

precipitate  per-se,  s.  [Red-precipitate.) 

pre-9ip'-i-tate-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  precipitate; 
•ly.]      In  a  I'lLcipitate    manner;    headlong, 
hastily,  rashly  ;  in  blind  haste. 
"Ill-counsell'd   force,  by  its  own  native  weight  pre- 
cipitately falls."     Praitcis  :  Horace,  bk.  iii..  ode  *. 

pre-9ip-i~ta.'-tion.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prce- 
cipitationem,  ace.  of  precipitatio  =  a  throwing 
headlong,  from  pra:cipitatus,  pa.  par.  of  prce- 
ciptto  =  to  precipitate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  precipitacion; 
Ital.  precipita zione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  precipitating  or  throwing  head- 
long; the  slate  of  being  preiripitated. 

"  In  peril  of  itrectpitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarjeiaii.*' 

SJiakfxp.  :  Coriolanut,  ilL  8, 

2.  A  falling,  flowing,  or  rushing  headlong 
with  violence  and  ia])idity. 

3.  Great  or  blind  hurry  or  haste ;  rash 
hurry ;  tumultuous  or  rapid  movement ; 
with  hurried  or  rasli  action. 

"  Let's  avoid  precipitation. '  Digbj/  :  Elmra,  i.  1. 

IT.  Chem, :  Tin-  act  of  precipitating,  or  the 
formation  or  subsidence  of  a  precipitate. 

pre-9ip'-i-ta-t6r,  s.  [En^.  precipitatie):  -or.] 
I.    Ord.   Lniiij. :  One  who  precipitates,  or 
urges  on  with  vehemence  and  rashness. 

"The  hast'uers  and  preripitators  of  the  destruction 
of  that  kiugdom." — IlammonU  :   iVorki,  iv.  61W. 

t  2.  Chem.  d  Manu/act.  :  A  vessel  in  which 
precipitation  takes  place. 

*pre9  i-pi'-tious,  *  pre9-i-pi'-cious,  a. 

[Eng.  pret:ipic(i>) ;  -ious.]     Precipitous. 

"Any  such  precipitimis  and  Impertinent  rupture 
as  might  preclude  all  mediation  of  accord. —  Wocton: 
Semains.  p.  298. 

*  pre9-i-pi'-tlous-ly,  •  pre9-i-pi'-cious- 

ly,  adv.     [Eng.  precipitious;   -ly.]     Precipi- 
tously. 

"  Hendlong  riot  predptetouilit  i"!!  on."— Deeati  ot 
Chritliaa  Piety,  p.  174. 

pre-9ip'-i-tous,  a.    [O.  Fr.  precipit^vx,  from 
Lat    pra-':ri'S,   gt-iiit.  pra'CipUw  =  headlong ; 
Sp.  «fe  Ital.  pre-cipitoso.] 
1,  Very  steep,  like  a  precipice. 

"Through  a  series  of  nirrow  valUes  and  predpUous 
gorges." — Field.  Jan.  2.  Isj'i. 

*2.  Headlong;  directly  falling  or  descending. 

"Such  a  preripitoiu  faU  aa  thef  Intended."— fin^ 
Ch'trles:  Eikon  B'tsUike. 

*  3.  Hasty,  rash,  precipitate. 

"Nature  .  .  .  takes  no  prpcipitoua  leaps  from  one 
extream  to  another." — OlattvUt :  Scepsis,  ch.  xiii. 

pre-9ip'-l-tOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  precipitous ; 
■hj.]  In  a  jireciiiitous  manner;  with  steep 
descent  or  fall ;  precipitately,  {Broioiu: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi.) 

pre-cip'-i-tous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  precipittms  ; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  precipitous; 
steepness  of  descent  or  full. 

2.  Haste,  precipitation,  rush,  hurry,  (fam- 
mofid :  li'orks,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  3.) 

pre-9is'  (s  silent),  s.    [Ft.]    [Precise.] 

1.  A  concise  or  abriilged  statement  or  aura- 
mary  of  facts  or  circumstances  ;  an  abstract. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  drawing  up  such 
abstracts. 

precis-writing,  s.  The  same  as  Pre- 
cis, 2.] 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  ' 
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pTe-9ise',  *  pre-cyse, '  pre-syse,  a.   (Fr. 

preci.*,  feiii.  pixctM  =  stiicl,  prt'ci^e,  from  L:it. 
prtgciJi^is  —-  cut  off,  sliortenett,  concise,  y&.  i>ar. 
of  -prfycido  =  to  cit  off  near  the  end  ;  j'rte  = 
before,  aud  cado  (iu  couip.  -cu/o)  =  to  cut ; 
Sp.  &  lUl  precise.] 

1.  Sharply  or  ex.icily  defined  or  linitted ; 
baviii^'  Dice  and  exact  limits  ;  definite,  exact ; 
not  loose,  vague,  or  equivocal. 

"Fi»  the  yK>\tpreci'€ 
Wheu  Britlah  Un.U  bei:iii  f  In.mortaJiM  " 

I'ope  .•  I/uruce  ;  tfi.  to  Aui^utiu. 

2.  Exact  or  nice  in  conduct;  strictly  ad- 
hering to  rule  ;  excessively  nice  or  exact ; 
foniial,  punctilious,  scrupulous,  particular. 

"If  [she  l-e]  firfrite.  you  uiiiKl  feiLvt  nJI  the  bileiioed 
bnthna.~—iien  Joiiton:  Silent  i\t,man,  iL  1. 

pre-^iBG'-lf,  *  pre-syse-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
prectst ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  precise  manner;  exactly,  nicely,  ac- 
curately; with  exact  adliereuce  to  truth, 
reality,  or  rules. 

"Wortia  of  preciiely  th«  mme  Bigniflcatioa."— 
JBdwartU:  On  the  tt'iJl,  y,t.  1..  |  1. 

2.  With  excessive  formality  or  niceness ; 
with  scrupulous  exactness  or  puuctUiousness  ; 
punctiliously. 

3.  As  a  positive  reply. 

^re-9iSG'-neBs.*pre-cise-nesse,s.  [Eng. 

precise  ;  -ness.l 

1,  Exactness,  rigid  niceness,  precision. 

2.  Excessive  formality  or  I'unctiliousness  ; 
flcrupulous  adherence  to  form,  custom,  or 
&s)iion  ;  rigid  formality,  Btiffness. 

**  Savoring  of  ptiritanisine  nnil  over-otrlct  pr^eite- 
ne*t6."~rrynne:  1  UutTio-J/aslix,  v.  7. 

pre'9r  Bian  (si  as  zh),  *.  &  a.  [Eng.  pre- 
cls(e).-  -ian.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  rigidly  or  super- 
fititiously  precise  in  adherence  to  form,  custom, 
or  fiishinn  ;  a  punctilious  person. 

"Thit  iircinuiic-liitlon  in  the  inuuth  of  nn  atTcctfcl 
prcririan  is olXviiti\t:."—Alfortl :  (iucct't  Uni/lish.  y.  78, 

•  B.  As  adj.  :  Precise,  punctilious  ;  rigidly 
exact  in  adherence  to  form,  custom,  or  fashion. 

•  pre-^i'-Si^-iam  (si  as  zh),  s.  {Eng  pre- 
dsian  :  -ism.)  The  quality  or  state  of  lu-iiig 
a  precisian ;  the  act  or  views  of  a  precisian  ; 
preciseness,  punctiliousness,  formality. 

*'  Tia  now  catceiijed  precititivhrn  in  vit," 
Ben  Jonton  :  livery  Man  out  qfhu  Humour,  iv.  1. 

•  pre-yf-sJan-ist  (si  as  zh),  «.  [Eng.  j>rc- 
cisian :  -jj/.J  One  who  rijiidly  adheres  to 
form,  custom,  or  fashion  ;  a  precisian. 

pre-fi'-^lon,  s.  \^r..  fi*om  tittccw^  precise 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  or  stiit'j  of  being  precise  ; 
precisenesa,  exact  limitation,  exactness,  ac- 
curacy. 

"Til''  line  of  licmnrcatfon  wm  not  .  .  .  dnwo  with 
precitlon.'—Unrauiau  ■'  UUt.  Eng.,  cli.  111. 

•pre-^l-^ion-ize,  r.f.  [Eiv^.  precision  :  -ue.] 
To  lay  down  or  duline  precisely. 

"Whftt  ft  ijlty  the  iiiHn  ilocn  not  prrctstontu  other 
quwtloiiB.-— A'Jr  0.  C.  Lewil  *  LetUrt,  \>,  143. 

•pre-^i'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  precijs(e):  -ive.] 
Exactly  limiting,  hy  cutting  awny  all  that  is 
not  absolutely  relative  t"tlie  present  purpose  ; 
producing  or  causing  precision,  accuracy,  or 
exactness. 

"  PrtcUtve  ab«tnu!tl<m  l»  when  w*  cnntilder  thoM 
thIiiKS'xtiart.  whicli  cuuuot  remJly  oxist  aparL" —  Watts  : 
Logic,  pL  1..  ch.  vL 

•  pre-clair',  n.  [Ijit.  pT<rclarus.]  Illustrious, 
eminent. 

"Th«t  puluant  prince  rrrclatr." 

Li/iideiay  :  Jtonarcha. 

prS-ol&de',  v.t.  [Lat.  pjfrdudo,  from  prcc  = 
tefi>r.',  and  ctavdo  =  to  shut.] 

1.  To  shut  out;  to  hinder,  to  stop,  to  im- 
pede. 

"To  pnciuO^  hia  niRj<«ty  from  conaentlnjt  to  any 
amngeineot."— AurA«:   Letttr  to  Air  H,  l^mgruhe. 

2.  To  shut  out  by  nntfripfttive  action  ;  to 
rendi-r  inoperative  by anticip.ttion;  toobvinl--, 
Umcutralise  ;  to  render  inoffectnal ;  to  liimler 
or  prevent  tlie  action  of,  access  to,  or  cnjoy- 
mettt  of. 

"InUrcnurM  wlilch  neftriy  vrteiudm  i\\tt  iiMrMlty 
of  duii.otk  \l»iU"— iru#/a*«.-  Italy,  vol.  Ul,.  ch.  xll. 

prS-du'-slon,  «.  (IJit.  pra-cUatio,  from  "prfr- 
cliifnts,  pa.  piir.  of  prtrdudo —  to  shutout.) 
[riuxLUDK.)  Tlie  act  of  precluding;  thestat* 
of  being  prcchidrd. 

"8t  AiiffuBtino'a  /trfc/uslnn  of  nil  atw-nrodlctlon* 
oat  of  thU  pine*."— ^rfamj;  OorHj,  |.  ». 


pre-clu'-sive,  a.     [lAt.  jim^d usus.]     [Pr.E- 

CLUDE.J 

1.  Shutting  out. 

2.  Precluding  or  tending  to  preclude  by 

anticipatory  action. 

pre-olu'-sivo-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  preclusive; 
•ly.]  In  a  preclusive  manner;  in  a  manner 
tending  to  preclude. 

*pre-c69e',   o.      [Tr.,    fmm    Lat  prtecox  — 

precocious  (q.v.).]     Precocious. 

"  I>lvera   furMiinl    and    prtcoct    youth*."— ffn^lyn  .* 
Memoirt,  ll, 

pre-oo'-cious,  '  pre-co'-tlons,  a.  [r>at. 
pntxox  (genit.  pr<t:cocis),  pni:c&iuus,  prtccoquis 
=  ripe  before  its  time;  pne^  before,  and 
cof/»o  =  to  cook,  to  ripen;  Fr.  precoce;  Sp. 
precuz;  Ital.  precoce.'\ 

*  X,  Prematurely  ripening  or  ripe;  ripe 
before  the  natural  or  usu:il  time. 

"  Prrcotimu  trees  .  .  .  niiiy  he  found  In  moat  itftrta 
of  Eiu'oi^e," — liTotene :  Vuljar  Erruum.  bk.  il.,  cli.  vl, 

2.  Intellectually  or  menially  develojK-d 
before  the  usual  time ;  having  the  fiiculties 
developed  more  than  is  natural  or  usual  at  a 
given  age. 

"  other    prt^ocioua    And     conceited     wltn    alao.'^ 
Cudtovfth  :  Jtitell.  Sr/.Uein,  bk,  i..  ch.  Iv. 

3.  Too  forward,  pert :  as,  a  precocious  child. 

pre-c6'-cious-ly, Hf^^r.  [Eng. precocious;  -ly.] 
in  a  precocjiius  manner;  with  premature 
ripeness  ;  with  forwardness  or  pertness. 

pre-CO'-cious-ness,  y.  [Eng.  precocious; 
-}iess.]  Tlie  quaUty  or  state  of  being  preco- 
cious; precocity, 

"To  prevent  a  oAMcy  precociouanett  In  IcamlDg."— 
JUannyiijham :  i>ucour*ei,  p.  10. 

pre-c69'-i-t^,  s.      [Fr.  pricodte,  from  precoce 

■=.  precocious  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  precocious  ;  premature  ripeness  or  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  faculties  ;  premature- 
ness,  forwardness. 

"  S»me  itnpiit«  the  cause  of  hia  fall  to  a  precocity  of 
spirit  and  va.luux."— ffvioet :  Vocal  f'oreit 

2.  B->t. :  The  state  of  being  ripe  before  the 
usual  time. 

'  pre-co-e-ta'-ne-an,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  coetaiiean  (q.v.*).]  One  cuntL-raporary 
witii  but  yet  older  than  another. 


*  pre-^og'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  proecogito :  prce 
=  bi-fnie,  aii'l  cogito  =  to  think.]  To  think  of, 
consider,  ur  contrive  beforehand. 

*  pre-COg-I-ta'-tion,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Kni:.  orjitaiion  (q.v.).]  Previous  thought, 
consideration,  or  contriving. 

pre  cog-ni-tion,  s.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 

cogintioil  (q.v.). J 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Previous  knowledge  or 
cognition  ;  antecedent  examination. 

'•  Let  «8  flmt  take  notlco  by  way  of  prteognUton.'— 
lip.  Ttiylor :  .Sermonj,  vol.  ill,,  iter.  1. 

2.  Scols  Law  :  A  preliminary  examination  of 
a  witness,  or  of  one  likely  to  know  somctliing 
about  a  case,  or  the  evidence  taken  down  ; 
especially  an  examination  of  witnesses  to  a 
criMiinal  act  before  a  judge,  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  slierill,  by  a  jTocurator-flscal,  in 
onlcr  to  know  whether  there  is  ground  of 
trial,  and  to  enable  him  to  set  forth  the  facts 
In  the  libel. 

"A  CoiiifiilR"(fiTi  of  f*rtcoani'ion  huA,  a  few  hniirt 
heforo.    pnx^cd    in   ail   the  lutli 
t.nj..  ch.  ixi. 


-  J/acauJay ;  Uut. 


pre -cog'-ni- turn,  s.    [Pr.«coonitum.J 

•  pre  -  cog'  -  niz  -  a  -  bio,  pro  -  cdg*  -  nij  - 

a-blO»  a.  (Pref  ;Tf-,  ami  lOng.  ciigiti::<ihle.] 
C<'xnizablc,  or  cajiablc  of  being  known,  before- 
hand. 

"Work  to  certain  definite  and  prcoognfMiMvflndB.'' 

—luiiiy  TaleffTiiph.  Sept.  H.  1»b6. 

*  pre'-cdg-nizo,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
cognize  (q.v.).]  To  acknowledge  or  recognize 
beforehand  ;  to  jiroclnini.     [Pukconi/.k.) 

"  PT9ty>itniting^  OamtwUUt  u\\i\i»lrf.'''-iHtUy  Sctu. 
Aug.  ny  l^'L'. 

pro'-odg  n689e,  v.t.  [Pref,  pre-,  and  Eng. 
coj;ninw(q.v.).] 

Scots  law:  To  take  the  precognition  of:  os^ 
To  prt'ognosce  a  witnesa. 


•  pre-col-lec'-tion,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
Luiltction    (q.v.).J      A    collection  previously 

made. 

■  prc-com-mend',  v.t.  [Pref.  pn-,  and  Eng. 
roiniit' )t'l  ((j.\.).j  To  coiumend  or  appnjvt 
beiorehand.     {Swi/t.) 

•  prc-com-po^e',  v.t.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng 

compose  Oi-v,),  J    To  compose  beforehand. 

'■  Ue  did  n<ii  i'rfr<inipoie  hia  cunory  tKiuniuM." — 
Johiuon  :  Life  of  W  lilti. 

•  pre-con-^eit',  r.f.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
conceit,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  conceive  beforehand ;  to 

preconceive. 

"  Whose  aweet  anpposed  aowen 
0(  precoHceUed  ple^iAUixa  gncu'd  me  most." 

atirlinj  :  Aurora  •.  •. 

•  pre'-COIl-9eit,  s.  [pjcf.  j^re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
ceit, s.  (q.v.).]  A  conceit  or  notion  formed 
beforehand ;  a  preconception. 

"Their  misfa*hloned  prceonctiU"— Booker :  Eedst. 

Polity. 

"  pre-con-9eit'-ed-l^.  adv.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  conceitcibj.]  By  previous  arningement ; 
according  to  preiirrangcment. 

"  My  couain  and  I.  preoncfitrdly  paid  Uncle  Bum* 

gudt{eou  a  visiU  "—/'»«.'   Work*  [18G1).  ii.  S-ii}. 

"  pre-con-^eive',  v.t.  [Pref.  jwe-,  and  Eng. 
vona:ice  (q-v.).j  To  conceive  or  form  an 
opinion  of  beforehand  ;  to  form  a  iirecuncep- 
tion  of.    (JVattr/ord:  IVvrks,  ii.  2.) 

'  pre-con-^ep'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Kng.  cuno'j-tiou  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  jirecon- 
ci-iving  ;  a  conception,  idea,  or  opinion  formed 
beforeliand. 

"  And  others  that  do  admit  of  theae  things,  jrrecon- 
C'-ptiutu  frmii  editcatluu." — Mora:  immortaiii y  of  th$ 
&oul,  bk.  il..  ch.  xvi 

pre-c6n-9ert',  t\t.      [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng, 

concert,  v.  (q.v.),]     Toconrcrt,  ])l:in,  contrive, 
or  agree  on  by  previous  arrangement. 

"  Executed  some  preconcerted  atmtagcui.' —  Wartonz 
Fnylish  Poetry.  uL  15S. 

•  prc-c6n'-9ert,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
concert,  s,  (q.v.).  j  An  arrangenienl  previously 
made ;  something  arranged  or  conceited  before 
hand. 

pre  cdn-9ert'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Precox- 

ci:nT,  i'.J 

pre-c6n-9ert*-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eur.  precon- 
cert eA  ;  -/i;.]  In  a  preconcerted  manner;  t)y 
preconcert  or  previous  arrangement. 

pre-c6n-9ert'-€d-nes8.  s.  [Eng.  precon^ 
certcd  ;  -lu^.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
jtrcconccrted. 

•  pre-c6ii-9cr'-tion,  s.  [Preconcert,  v.] 
'1  he  act  of  pnM'onccrling  or  arranging  before- 
hand ;  preconcert. 

pre  cdn-demn'  (final  n  silent),  •  pre-con- 
demne,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  condemn 
(q.v.).]     To  condemn  beforehand. 

"Tht-y  win  quit*  reject  and  nrtcondi-mnt  them."— 
Prynne:  VUtno-Matlir.    lEp.  l>ed.  p.  8.) 

•  pre-cdn-dcxn-na-tion.  s.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  condemnation  Ol-v.).]  The  act  Of 
condemning  beforehand  ;  Uic  state  of  being 
prccondeinned. 

•  pre  con-di'-tlon.  «.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Erg. 

coiidil'f'n  (q.v,).]     A  pre\'ious  or  antecedent 
condition  ;  a  preliminary  condition. 

•  pre -eon-form',  v.i,  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
conform  (<i.v.).]    To  conform  in  anticii»alion. 

•  pro -con -form' -i-tj^.  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
l)ti^,  cntiformit'i  (q.v.).J  Previous  or  anteo« 
dent  conformity. 

pro'-odn-i^e*  v.t.    [PnEroNizcl 

•  pro  eon -i  zato,  *  pro-oon-ni  sato.  v.i 

lPlii:ro.siZK.l 

1,  To  proclaim,  to  publish. 

2.  To  sumimm,  to  call. 

"Slip  wax  thrioe  prrmttnUtlf. i^Dd  callocl  efl-»notute 
return  and  apjHiar.  —Huruti  ■  AVoirJj.  bk.  U  .  .N'n.  tS. 

pr6-o6n  I-za-tion.pro  cdn-Ifa  tloii,«. 

iPut:CONIZATI-l 

1.  (Int.  !jang. :  A  public  proclnniatlon  ;  a 
puVillshing  by  prochimntion.  (Now  ncarcely 
ever  usi-d  except  in  Convocalion.) 

•'  The  nilnUI«r,  in  a  anlrlnn  fr^mnlT-jtlon.  rall^l  j-oa 
nUher  tbfii  Ul  afMak.  or  for  evvr  attwr  !■■  huhl  yuur 
I-f-M^c,'- /'/>.  Il'in  :  C<iM<i  n^  {'•'tttci^nrr.  Bd<l   a. 


^  J>^ :  P^t.  y6^l :  oat,  cell,  clioms,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem  :  thin,  this  :  sin.  o^ ;  expoot,  Xenophon,  Of  i«t.    -In^. 
^Uan  =  sh^n.    >tion,  -slon  =  ahUn ;  -flon,  -jion  -  zbuu.    -clous,  -tions,  -slous  ^  sbiis.    -bio.  -die,  &c.  -  b^  doL 
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2.  Ecclee.  :  The  solemn  approbation  by  the 
Pope  of  a  person  designated  to  any  of  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

"  A  bull  of  preconisatUm  is  expedited  to  the  candi- 
date."—-4rfdi*  4  -IrnoW.-  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  688. 

pre'-con-ize,  pre'-con-i^e,  v.t.  [Eccles. 
Lat.  prcEconiso,  from  Lat.  jmivonor  =  to  pro- 
claim ;  prmco  =  a  public  crier,  a  herald.] 

Ecc!^. :  To  appnn-e  solemnly  ;  used  of  the 
act  by  which  the  Pope  approves  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  person  nominated  to  any  of  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  dignities,  when  a  majority 
of  the  Cardinals  have  reported  in  his  favour, 

"The  Pope  will  preconUe,  ainong  others,  the  rector 
of  the  Irish  College  here  for  the  See  of  Epbesus."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  15.  1886. 

•  pre-con'-quer  (qu  as  k),  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-^ 
and  Eng.  coriguer  (q.v.).J  To  conquer  before- 
haod. 

"The  partage  of  this  kinpdome,  which  they  had  pre- 
conquered  in  their  bopea.' — Fuller:  Worthiet;  Corn- 
wall. 

pre-con'-scioiis  (sc  as  sh), «.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  co/i5LNo;i5  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  or 
involving,  a  state  anterior  to  consciousness. 

•  pre-con-sent',  5.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
coiiscnt,  s.  (q.v.).]     Previous  consent. 

*'  Whoever  but  hla  approbation  added. 
Though  not  his  precotitent." 

Shake-tp.  :  Pericles,  Iv.  4. 

Pre-c6n-sid'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eiig. 
consider  (q.v.).J  To  consider  or  think  over 
beforehand. 

•  pre-con-sid-er-a'-tion.  «.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eiig.  consideration,  (q.v.).]  Previous  con- 
sideration. 

•  pre-Con-Mgn' (fif  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  pr«-, 
and  Eng.  consign  (q.v.).]  To  consign  before- 
hand ;  to  make  a  previous  consignment  of. 

pre-con-sol'-i-dat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  prt-,  and 
Eng.  consolidaUdi^<\.\.).']  Consolidated  before- 
hand. 

•  pre-con'-stl-tute,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  constitute  (q.v.).]  To  constitute  or 
establish  beforehand. 

pre-c6n-sume',  v.t.      [Pref.  j>rc-,  and  Eng, 
consume  (q.v.).]     To  consume  beforehand- 
'■  A  premature  necesaity 
Blocks  out  the  forma  uf  nature,  prccrisutnes 
The  reason."        \yordsieorth :  Excurnon,  bk.  vjlL 

•  pre-con'-trict,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
contract,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  previous  contract;  a 
contract  or  engagement  entered  into  pre- 
viously to  another. 

'■  He  13  your  husband  on  a,  precontract' 

bhakesp. :  Meature/nr  Mecuure.  Iv.  L 

pro -con-tract ',  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  contract,  v.  (q.v.).J 

A,  Intrans. :  To  contract  or  bargain  before- 
hand ;  to  make  a  previous  contract  or  engage- 
ment. 

B.  Trails. ;  To  engage  or  bind  by  a  previous 
contract. 


reooi 
1'-  G 


Scipio,"— A'ortA ;  riuCarcl 

pre-con-trive',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  contrive  (q.v.).]  To  contrive  or  plan 
beforehand ;  to  preconcert. 

pre-cor-di-al,  a.    [PrvEcordial.] 

pre-cor'-di-als,  s.  pi.    [Precordial.]    The 

same  as  PR.tcoRDiA  (q.v.). 

•  pre-ciir'-rer,  s.  [Lat.  prascurro  =  to  run 
before  :  pro:  =  before,  and  curro  =  to  run.] 
A  precursor. 

"  Foul  prrcurrer  of  the  fiend." 

Shakesp.  :  The  Pnisionate  Pilgrim,  20. 

•  pre-curso',  5.  [Lat.  prcc  =  before,  and 
cursus  =  a  running.]    A  forerunning. 

"The  like  precurse  of  fierce  eveuts." 

.SA-iAv</». ;  Bainia.  t  1. 

•  pre-CUr'-sive,  a.  [Tref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
cursive  (q.v.).]  Preceding,  introductory,  pre- 
cursory. 

"A  deep  precursi v€  BOund.' 

Coleridge  :  Dcitiny  qf  Nations. 

pre-CUr'-SOr,  s.  [Lat.  pro-cursor,  from  pr(B 
~  before,  and  cursor  =  a  runner ;  Fr.  precur- 
KUT ;  Sp.  precursor.]  A  forerunner;  one  who 
or  that  which  precedes  and  leads  up  to,  or 
indicates  the  approach  of  anything;  a  har- 
binger, a  messenger  ;  an  omen,  a  sign. 

"The  ^ficurjor  of  the  Millennium.  "—fiur*«;  French 
Revolution. 


*  pre-cur'-sor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  precursor ; 
■ship.]  The  contiition  or  position  of  a  pre- 
cursor.   (Ruskin.) 

pre-CUr'-SOr-^,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  proecursorins.] 
A,   As  adj.  :   Forerunning ;   preceding  and 
indicating  as  a  forerunner,  precursor,  or  har- 
binger, 

"  a  precurtory  Judgment  of  the  latter  day."— Bacon  ; 
Church  Controversies. 

*  B,  As  subst. :  An  introduction. 

"A  oeceaaary  }>re:curs<>ry  to  depth  of  knowledge." — 
Bammond:   U'orta,  iv.  ses. 

pre-da'-cean  (ce  as  sh),  s.  [Predaceous.] 
A  carnivorous  animal. 

pre-da'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  prt^da 
—  prey.]    Living  by  prey. 

"Those  are  endowed  with  poison  because  they  are 
predaceous.'— Derham  :  Physico-Theol.,  bk.  ix,,  cti.  ii. 

*  pre'-dal,  o.  [Lat.  prceda  =  prey.]  Practis- 
ing plunder;  plundering,  predaceous. 

"  The  predal  rav«n  took  hia  fiigbt.' 

Boyse :  The  Olive. 

*  pre-date',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  date, 
V.  (q.v,).]  To  date  by  anticipation  ;  to  ante- 
date :  as,  To  predate  a  letter. 

*  pre-da'-tion,  *  pre-da-cl-on,  s.  [Lit. 
proidatio,  from  prcedatus,  pa.  par.  of  praidor 
=  to  plunder;  prceda  =  prey,  booty.]  The 
act  of  plundering  or  pillaging. 

"This  sodain  viaitacion  or  predacion  cleane  ehaaed 
them."—HarU:  Henry  JV.  (an.  I"). 

*  pre-dg.-tbr'-ef,  5.  7)?.  [Lat.  prcedatores,  pi. 
of  prcFdator  =  a  plunderer.] 

Ornith.  :  Swainson's  first,  or  typical,  tribe 
of  Coleoptera.  They  feed  upon  other  insects. 
Families :  Cicindelidae,  Carabidae,  Dyticidae, 
Silphidse,  and  Staphylinidae. 

pred'-a-tor-y,    •  pred-a-tbr'-i-ous,    a. 

[Lat.  prLFdatorius,   from  pr'(rdator  —  a  plun- 
derer, iroiu  jircpdatus.)     [Predation.J 

1.  Given  to  or  practising  plunder  or  pillage  ; 
plundering,  pillaging ;  characterised  by  pil- 
lage. 

"The  old  prerlatory  habita  were  effectually  broken.*" 
—Macaulay  •  Bint.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  2.  Hungry,  ravenous,  r.ipacious. 

"Air  is  predatory."^ReliquiiX  Wottonianee.  p.  455. 

pre-dazz'-xte  (zz  as  tz),  s.  [After  Predazzo, 
Tyrol,  where  found  ;  sutl'.  -ite  (JV/iu.).] 

Mi/ii.  :  A  massive  substance  resembling  a 
fine-grained,  crystalline  dolomite.  Coluur, 
white.  Investigation  shows  it  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  calcite  and  brucite  (q.v.).   [Pencatite,] 

*  prede,  s.     [Lat.  prceda.]    Prey,  booty. 

His  kinsinau  would  eeeiue  to  rescue  the  prede  of 


btadeadliefo."— i7u(<»w'icJ;  Descript.  of  Ireland,  ch.  vl. 

*  prede,  *  prelde,  v.t.  [Lat.  prcedor.]  To 
pillugt',  to  i.liinder.  (HoUnslied :  Descript.  of 
Ireland,  ch.  vi.) 

*  pre-de-cay',  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  decay 
s.  (q.v.).]     Premature  decay. 

•■  Some  jiredecay  [of  oracles)  ia  observable  from  that 
of  Cicero.— Brow /i«  ;  Vulgar  Errour$,  bk.  viu,  ch.  xii. 

*  pre-de-cease',  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
decease  (q.v.).]  The  decease  or  death  of  one 
person  before  another. 

pre-de-9ease',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
decease  (q.v.).]  To  die  before.  Shakesp.  : 
Rape  ofLucrece,  l,75iJ.) 

*  pre-de-9ess',  v.t.  [Coined  from  jyrcdeccssor 
(q.v.).]   To  precede  ;  to  be  the  predecessor  of. 

"Lord  John  SackviUe  predecetted  ine  here."— 
Walpole:  Letters,  i.  IC4. 

*  pre-de-5es'-sive,  a.  [Predecessor.]  Pre- 
ceding.    QMassinger:  Old  Laiv,  i.  1.) 

pre-de-9es'-sdr,   *  pre-de-ces-sour,  s. 

[Lat.  prcedccessor,  from  jjrce  =  before,  and 
dtcessor  =  one  who  le:ives  an  office,  from 
decessiw!,  pa.  par.  of  decedo  =  to  go  away.] 

1.  One  who  precedes  or  i^oes  before  another 
in  any  position,  state,  office,  &c.  ;  one  who 
held  an  office  or  position  before  another  ;  one 
whom  another  follows  in  an  office  or  position. 

"  Hia  revenues  farexceeded  those  of  hia  predcceMor*." 
—Mticaulay  :  Siit.  Eny.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  An  ancestor. 

*  pre-de-cliire'.  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
declare  (q.v.).]  To  declare  beforeliand  ;  to 
foretell.     (.Vasjin^er:  Guardian,  i.  1.) 


*  pre-de-fine',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Fng. 
define  (q.v.),]  To  define  or  linnt  beforehand  ; 
to  preordain.  {Bp.  Hall:  Hard  Texts;  Da,n,i€i 
ix.  2). 

*  pre-def-i-ni -tion,  •  pre-dyf-fyn-y- 
ci-ozi.  5.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  dejiiution 
(q.v.)!]  A.  defining  or  limiting  beforehand  ;  a 
prcordaiaing.     {Bale  :  Image,  pt.  i.) 

*  pre-de-lih-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  pre,  and 
Eng.  deliberation  (q.v.).]  Deliberation  before- 
hand ;  forethought. 

*  pre-de-lin-e-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  anti 
Eng.  delineation  (q.v.).]  Previous  delineation. 

pre-del'-la,  s.    [itaL] 

Ecclesiol'igy  : 

1.  The  upper  platform  in  front  of  the  altar 
on  which  the  celebrant  stands  to  say  mass, 
&c. 

2.  The  ledge  at  the  "back  of  the  altar  on 
which  candlesticks,  vases,  &c.,  are  placed. 

3.  A  strip  under  an  altar-piece,  containing 
small  paintings  of  subjects  closely  related  to 
that  of  the  altar-piece  itself ;  hence  sometimes 
used  in  art  for  a  small  pict«re  connected 
with,  and  in  the  same  frame  as  a  larger  work. 
{Athen.,  Ap.  30,  1SS7,  p.  580.) 

*  pre -de -serf ,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
dtsert,  s.  (q.v.).]    Previous  desert  or  merit. 

"Thoae  [offices]  are  the  noblest  that  we  do  without 
prcdesert.  '—LEttrange:  Seneca's  Moralt.  ch.  11. 

*  pre-de-sign'  {gs\\ent),v.t.  [|Pref.  ;^tre-,  and 
Eug.  design,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  design  ur  purpose 
beforehand  ;  to  predetermine,  to  preordain. 

pre-de^'-ig-nate,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
designate  (q.v.).J 

Logic:  One  of  Hamilton's  divisions  of  Pro- 
positions according  to  the  Quantity,  merely 
from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the 
external  expression  of  the  internal  tliought. 

"  Propositious  have  either,  as  propositi oub,  their 
quantity  (determinate  or  indeterminate)  marked  out 
by  a  verbal  sign  or  they  h^ive  not;  such  qu-iutity 
beiug  involved  in  every  actual  thought.  They  mny  be 
called  iu  the  one  case  Predesignnte;  in  the  other 
i'reiudesignate."— ffiifrti/foTi.'  ioyicied.  Mausel),  i.  U*. 

pre-de^-ig-na -tion,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  desigiuition  (q.v.).] 

Logic:  A  sign,  symbol,  or  word  expressing 
logical  quantity. 

pre-des'-ig-na-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  predesig- 
nat{>:) ;  -ory.]  Marking  the  logical  quantity 
of  a  proposition. 

pre-des-tiu-ar'-i-^n,  a.  &  ».     [Eng.  pre- 
destin{e) ;  -arian.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  predestination. 

"To  silence  the  predrstinaHan  controversy."  — 
Waterland:  Works.  Il  S85. 

2.  Holding  or  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.   (Jortin:  Dissertations,  No,  2). 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  believes  or  siip- 
ports  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  (ZJrctiy 
of  Piety.) 

predestinarian-controversy,  <. 
[Grace,  5.  II.  G.] 
pre-des-tin-ar'-i-an-i^in,   s.    [Eng.   pre- 
destituirian;  -ism.]  'The  doctrines  or  system 
of  the  predestinarians. 

*  pre-des'-tin-ar-y,  a,  [Eng.  predestin(e) ; 
-ary.  ]     Predestiriarian. 

■'  Tlieir  predesUnary  doctrines."— ffev'*M  "  Bift, 
PresbitteriaTis.  p.  2L 

*  pre-des'-tin-ate. "  pre-des-tyn-ate,  a. 

[Lat.  prfEdestindtus,  pa.  par.  of  prmiestino  = 
to  determine  beforehand  :  prfE  =  before,  and 
destino- to  destine  (q.v.).]  Predestinated; 
onlained  or  appointed  beforehand. 

•■  They  were  predentx/nate  tosuffre  yetmore  pl'^oee." 
—Ball:  Henry  I \:  (an.  4). 

pre-des'-tin-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  predestiner ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  prcd-ratinar ;  Ital.  predestinare.] 
[Predestinate,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  appoint  beforehand  by  ir- 
reversible decree  or  unchangeable  purpose  ;  to 
preordain  ;  to  predetermine.     {Eph.  i.  5.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :   To   hold   the   doctrine   d 

predestination.     (Dryden.) 

pre-des  tin-a'-tion,  *  pre-des-tln-a- 
ci-on,  •  pre-des-tln-a-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr. 
predesti/iation,  from  Lat.  prcedestiiiatio,  from 
j)r(7-(7f.';firia(ws  =  predestinate  (q.v.V  8p.  pre- 
destinacion:  lta\.  predestina^ione.] 


fite,  lat.  faro,  amidst,  what.  fSU,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try, 


;  pme,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  'p9t» 
Syrian.    88,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  -.  lew. 
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1,  Ord.  tang. :  The  act  of  ordaining,  de- 
creeing, or  determining  events  beforehand. 

"Ood'a  Infallible  provtilence  kqiI  prtdettinaHon."— 
^oye    Kxft^.  qflkinitt,  ch.  zlL 

2.  Theol.  :  Foreordination  (q.v.).  The  word 
"predestination"  does  not  occur  in  the  A.V. 
of  the  Bible.  Tlie  verb  "to  predestinate"  is 
found  in  Rom.  viii.  29,  30,  and  £pb.  i.  5,  11. 
ICalvinism,  Election,  II.  2.] 

*  pre-des'-tin-a-tivo,  a.  [Eng.  predestin- 
ut{e):  -ive.]  rn,<lf-stiiiating ;  determining  or 
ordaining  iH'for'-'hand. 

•  pre-dea'-tin-a-tor,  5.  (Eng.  pred^Hnat(e) ; 
-or.) 

1.  One  who  predestinates  or  preordains. 

2.  One  who  hnlds  the  doctrine  of  predestin- 
ation ;  a  predestinarian. 

"  Let  all  frred'-ttinatort  me  pn^Iiice, 
Wbostrugijle  with  et«riiit{  Ute  in  vain." 

Cowtey:  My  Fute. 

pre-des'-tine.  t*./.  [Fr.  prhlestiner.]  [Pre- 
destinate, a.]  To  decree  or  appoint  before- 
hand ;  to  preordain  ;  to  predestinate. 

•■  The  very  lips  and  eyea 
Predettired  to  have  all  our  sighs." 

Moore:  Light  of  the  ffar^rn. 

•pre-deB-titn-^, 'pre-des-tln-e, s.  [Pref. 

pre-,  and  Eng.   de^ifiny  (q.v,).]     Appointirient 
or  ordinance  befortliand  ;  predestination. 

"  In  hla  merites  soothly  for  to  be. 
Aa  they  shull  cometi  by  predestiti^." 

Chatuxi  :  TroUu*  4  Creuida.  Iv. 

pre-de-ter'-min-^-Me,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  determinable  (q.v.).]  Determinable  be- 
forehand ;.  capable  of  being  predetermined. 

pre-de-ter'-miii-ate,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  determinate  (q.v.).J  Determined  before- 
hand ;  preordained. 

"  Ood'a  providence  and  predntei-mtnaU  purpOBe."— 
Mchardson:  Old  Tfttamtnt.  p.  313. 

pre-de-ter-min-a'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  ^x\^.  iUtenni nut \o]i  {>\.\'.).']  Previous  de- 
tennination  ;  purpose  determined  or  formed 
beforehand ;  predetermined  purpose. 


tpre-de-ter'-nune,  v.t.  k  i.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
ling.  di'terniiM  (q.v.).J 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  det-L'rmine,  appoint,  or  ordain  before- 
hand ;  to  preordain. 

"  If  God  preseea event*,  he  Mwafbuve  predft«rmlnfd 
thtm."~Bale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  foredoom  ;  to  predestinate. 

"He  did   not  prfd^lermine  him  to  any  evIL**— fl/^ 
Taylor:  Sermom,  vul.  i,,  ser.  9. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  form  a  determination  or 
purpose  beforehand. 

•  pre-de-V^lir',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
devour  (q.v. ).]  To  devour  or  swallow  up  in 
anticipation. 


pre'-di  al,  prse'-di-al,  a.  [Fr.  predial, 
from  Lat.  pra-dium  =  an  estate,  a  farm.) 

1.  ConsLsting  of  lan<ls  or  farms  ;  landed,  real. 
" TittiT  ftretilal  e^ttitetukTe  liable  to  tlacal  itaymenta 

unA  taxes. "—Ay Hffe  :  i'arergon. 

2.  Attached  to  lands  or  farms. 

"Slarery  evidently  appeara  at  lt«  Itcnt  (incb  na  the 
beat  in)  when  Mten  in  an  oldalavv  Cdmintinlty,  wtterc  It 
la  laircly  (lomt-ntlo  rattier  than  prtr<tial."~PaH  M<tll 
OiUrUr,  Oct.  13.  IMi. 

S.    Rising  from  or  produced  by  land:  as, 

predial  tithes. 

predlal-servitiides.  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  Real  aervitu<ie3  affecting  herit- 
age 

prSd-I-ca-bU'-lf-ty,  s.  [Eng.  predic<ihl(e) ; 
•ity.  ]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  b.ing  predi^able  ; 
capability  of  being  i>redi('ate<l  or  aftlrmed  of, 
or  attributed  to  something. 

'*Thclrexl»t«nc«  la  nothhiK  hut  pnrdtcabUitu, or  ihit 
caiAclty  of  beUiK  attHbuU-d  to  a  ■ubjeot  — /itfiti  .- 
Analytit  of  ArittotWi  Logic. 

f>r<Sd'  I-oa-ble*  a.  &  a.  [Lat,  prn^licnbiliA, 
frnin  pr>rdi'-o=to  proclaim,  to  publinh;  Fr. 
pridi'-able;  Hp.  predicahle  ;   Ital.  predicahiU.] 

[PltKhlCATK,  r.l 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  bring  predicated  or 
afllrrrifd  of  something;  attributable  as  a 
quiliiv  to  .lomcthing  :  as.  Whiteness  isprediC' 
able  of  snnw. 

"Tlie  iiropcrty.    Inat  now  mpntton«l,  ti   no  way 

Srwiicabis   conccniins    the    exlatcnco   ol    matter."— 
a.  '         '-■-■- 


Baxter :  On  the  Soui, 


t 


B.  As  subst. :  An>'thing  that  may  be  predi- 
cated or  athrmed  of  something;  specif.,  in 
logic  a  term  that  may  be  atflrmatively  predi- 
cated of  several  others. 

"Oeuua,  speciea,  dlffereuce,  property,  uid  Accident, 
might  witb  more  [iroprlety,  perhaps,  have  been 
called  the  five  ctaswa  of  prMlcatea,  but  aae  has 
dcteniilned  them  to  bo  cal1e<I  t\\v  Ave  predieaiita.' — 
JiriU  :  Analytit  of  Arittotle i  Logic. 

pre-dic'-a~ment,    s.     [T/^w    Lat.    prcrdica- 
mentitni,   from   I  At.  prceriicaXns,   pa.   par.   of 
pnedico  =  to  publish,  to  proclaim ;  Fr.  prcdicO' 
ment ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  predicamcnto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Class  or  kind  defined  or  described  byany 
detinite  marks  or  qualities  ;  a  category. 

"Called  reasnuftble  creatiireB,  and  In  that  pr«ffi-a- 
mrnt,  compared  and  loyned  wyth  auijellea.  Salt: 
Edward  JV.  (an.  23). 

2.  A  particular  state,  condition,  or  position  ; 
especially  a  state  or  position  of  difficulty, 
trial,  or  danger. 

"In  which  predtrimrnt  I  say  thou  ntand'st" 

Shiikeip. :  Merchant  of  retiice,  iv.  L 

n.  Logic:  [Category,  1,  ^]. 

*  pre-dxo-a-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  predica- 
ment ;  -at.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  predica- 
ments. 

"A  Bpeclflclal  dlveralty  among onr  predtcainental 
opposlteo."— OianrUi.'  Scepiis  Scientifica,  ch.  xxiv. 

"  pred'-i-cant,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.  pr(E<iican.s,  pr. 
par.   of  pr'a-dico  =  to  proclaim,  to  publish.] 
[Predicate,  v.] 
Aa  As  sjibstantive : 

1.  One  who  affirms  anything. 

2.  A  preaching  friar ;  a  Dominican. 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Affirming,  predicating. 

2.  Preaching. 

pred'-i-cato,  v.t.  k  t.  (Lat.  pr(Ed(catvs,  pa. 
par.  o(  pnrdico  =  toproclaim,  to  publish  :  prte 
=  before,  and  dico  =  to  proclaim.  Pndicate 
and  preach  are  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  affirm  one  thing  of  another. 

"  Which  nifty  as  truely  be  predicated  of  the  English 
{ilay ha u liters.  —Prynne:  I  HUtrio-Maitix,  vl.  2. 

2.  To  found,  as  an  argument,  proposition, 
or  the  like,  on  some  basis  or  data  ;  to  found  ; 
to  base. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  affirm  something  of  an- 
other ;  to  make  an  afflnnation. 

pred'-i'Cate,  a.  fc  s.    [Lat.  praidicatuSf  pa. 
par-  of  pnF(/ico.)    [Predicate,  v.] 
*A.  As  adj. :  Predicated,  affirmed. 
B.  As  snbstantii-e  :   (Fr.  predicat). 

1.  Gram.  :  The  word  or  words  in  a  proposi- 
tion which  express  what  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject. 

2.  I/ygic:  The  term  in  a  proposition,  express- 
ing that  quality  which,  by  the  coiiula,  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.  Thus,  in 
the  propositions,  Snow  is  white,  Coal  is-not 
white,  whiteness  is  the  quality  affirmed  of 
snow,  and  denied  of  coal.  In  bt»th  cases, 
therefore,  the  term  "  white  "  is  the  predicate. 

pred  Ixa'-tioil«  «.  [Lat.  prcBdlmtio,  from 
pripdirntn.t,  pa.  par.  of  ;irn»rfico  =  to  proclaim  ; 
Fr.  prMimlion  ;  Hp.  prexUcacion  ;  Ital.  predi- 
cazione.]     [Prkdicate,  v.] 

1,  The  act  of  predicating  or  affirming  one 
thing  of  another ;  affirmation,  assertion. 

"  2.  That  which  Is  predicated  or  affirmed ;  a 
preilicate. 

■  3.  Tlio  act  or  art  of  delivering  sermons ; 
preaching. 

"The  i>owerful /Tf^/fcarionj  of  tliike  holy  apoatlca." 
—I.p.  Hall :  Mi/iferj/  nf  Oudlineu.  t  ». 

pred'-I-ca-tlvo,  a.  [Eug.  prcdicat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Expressing  alfirniation  or  predication  ;  predi- 
cating, aflirming. 

"  T\io  predlcatitv  or  verl»al  TOota,*'— WftKn**.-  H/« 
*  Orou^h  of  l.an'juage.  ch.  x. 

prSd'-i-ca-tor-^,  «.     [Lat.  pr(»/£floforiH5.j 

Predicating,  alllririative,  positive. 

pre-di-Ordt'-Io,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
dicrf)t\c.\ 

I'hysinl. :  An  epithet  ajtplled  to  a  pulse  wave 
In  nn  artery  m  little  Iwroro  tho  dicrotic  one. 
(Foster.) 

prS-dlof,  v.t.  (Lat.  pr(rdictu$,  pa.  par,  of 
prmlieo  =  to  tell  b^-fore  :  ;»rrr  =  Wfore,  and 


dice  =  to  tell ;  Fr.  predire  :  Ital.  predictrt, 
prtilirf ;  Sp.  predecir.]  To  tell  beforehand; 
to  foret«ll,  to  prophesy,  to  foreknow,  to  for- 
bode,  to  prognosticate. 

"Thlnga  long  before  prtdtctmi  to  ua."— rurfteertk; 
InUtl.  Sjrifent,  p.  t07. 

*  prS-dicf ,  s.     [Predict,  v.]    A  prediction; 

proi'hety.    (Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  14.) 

pre-dic'-tlon,  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prffdiofio, 

from  pnFdictits ;  Sp.  prediccion ;  Ital.  pr*' 
di^ioTie.]    (Predict,  v,] 

1.  The   act  of  predicting,  foretelling,    or 
prophi'sying  future  events. 

2.  That  which  is  predicted  or  prophesied; 
a  prophecy. 

"  Tbeae  prediction* 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  aa  to  Cnur.' 

Shaknp. :  JuliuM  Ctttar,  VL  X 

*  pre-dio'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  prediction ;  -oZ,] 

Predictive,  prophetic. 

"Tlie  contests   .  .  .   were  ohaerTod  prtdietionoL' — 
FiiUfr:   Worthiet.  Vl.  ^\. 

t  pre-dic'-tiv©,  a.  [Ijit.  prepdictivus,  from 
pncdictiis,  pa,  par.  of  pra-dico  =  to  pi-edicft 
(q.v.).]  Predicting,  foretelling,  presa^'ing, 
prophesying,  prophetic. 

"  with  bitter  smile  predirtive  of  my  woee." 

i'rabbf  .   Tatet  qf  the  Bait.  X. 

*  pre-dic'-tive-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  predictive; 
-ly.]  In  a  predictive  or  prophetic  manner; 
prophetically. 

pre-dic'-tor,  s.  [Eng.  predict,  V. ;  -or.J  One 
who  j.redicts  or  fori-tells  ;  a  foreteller. 

" Thle  falae and  nud&L'wna predictor."~Sicift :  BiduT- 
ttiyff  iJetected. 

'  pre-dic'-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  predict ;  -ory.J 
Predicting,  presaging,  prophetic. 


*  pre-di-gest'-lon  (1  as  y),  s.     [Pref.  pre-, 

and  Eng,  di'/zc-'i/io/t  (q.v.).]     ingestion  ha&lily 
performed  ;  too  hasty  digesti<in. 

"  Predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion,  la  nure  to  till  the 
body  full  of  crudities."— fiocofi :  Euayt;  uf  Ditpalck. 

'  pre-di-leot'-ed,  a.  [lat.  pnr  =  before, 
and  dilectus=  chosen,  loveii.]  Chosen  befure* 
hand.     (Hartt :  Charitable  MasoJi.) 

pre-di-lSo'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pmt=. 
before, and  </i/f(7to=  choice. love,  {romdilecln$, 
pa.  par.  of  di7i3o  =  to  choose,  to  love.]  A  pre* 
vious  liking  ;  a  prepossession  of  mind  or  pr^ 
judice  in  favour  of  something. 

"  A  prrdilecttyn  for  that  which  sulta  our  particular 
turn  and  disposition." — Hume:  Kuu,yi,  pt.  1.,  taa.  -^3. 

*  pre-dlB-COV'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Kng. 
discover  (q.v.).]  To  discover  beforehand;  to 
foresee.    (Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  IX.  i.  [>2.) 

*  pre-dis-cov'-er-Sr,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
discovery  (q.v.).]  A  discovery  made  before- 
hand. 

"  pre-dis-p6'-nen-^j^,  s.  [Eng.  predisptt- 
nen(t) ;  -cy.]  The  state  of  being  predisiwsed; 
predisposition. 

pre-dis-pd'  nent.  a.  &  jl    [Pref.  pre-,  and 

Eng.  dispoiieHt\K\.v.).'\ 

A.  Asadj. :  ThesameaspREDi8rosiNG(q.T,). 

B.  .is  subst.  :  That  which  predisposes. 

pro-dis-po^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
dispose  i^l.v.).] 

1.  To  tit  or  adapt  previously  to  a  state  cr 
purpose. 

2.  To  dispose  or  Incline  beforehand  ;  to  giw 
a  predisposition  or  tendency  to. 

"Thii  ([crini  ar«  aeecU ;  and  the  t^Kly,  flttMl,  or,  wr 
the  (h-ft-.m  wiy.  pmtiii-<$<d,  to  affunl  tlieUi  luOtfUcat ' 
—  iMily  .Vfiw,  Feb.  1.  IMC. 

pro-dXs  po^i-tlon, «.  [Pref.  prt',  and  Eng. 
disposition  (q.v.).  j 

1.  Previous  fitness  or  adaptjttion  to  any 
stjite,  change,  impression,  or  purpose  ;  sq»- 
ceptihility  ;  ns,  pre>lijt]x>sition  to  a  disease. 

2.  The  state  of  being  previonsly  disposrd 
or  inclincil  to  anything  ;  previous  Ineliiialton, 
t^'ndeney,  or  bent ;  predilection,  prejudiort, 
bias  :  as,  A  predisposition  to  mirth  or  melan- 
ehojy. 

prd-ddm'-I-nan90.  prfi  dfim'-I  nan  ^ j^, 

*.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  dvmimincf  (<n.\.)  ;  Fr, 
pr^domi  mince,] 
1.  Ord.   hmg. :  Prevalence  or  ftiirendrt*cy 


b62l,  hS^ ;  p^t.  J6i^l :  oat,  90!!,  ohoms,  fhln,  bengh  :  go,  gom :  thin.  %hiB :  sin,  a^ :  expoot,  ^enoptaon.  eifiMt.    ph  =  £ 
-tlan=  Shan,    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun  ;  -tlon,    (Ion  -  zhiin.    -cions.  -tlous,  -slous  ^  shils.    -hie,  -die,  Ac  =  b^l,  d^L 
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predominant— prefacer 


over  others  in  pnwer,  strength,  influence,  or 
aathority. 

"  The  prgdominanct  of  conacience  over  Interest," — 
South  :  tiermojii,  voL  v.,  ser.  lU 

*  2.  Astrol. :  The  superior  influence  or  power 
of  a  planet.    (Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2.) 

pre-dom'-i-nant,  a.  (Pref.  ^jre*,  and  Eng. 
dominant  (q.v.*) ;  Fr.  ■predominant.]  Predom- 
inating, prevailiug,  or  having  the  asceii'lency 
over  others  in  power,  strength,  influence,  or 
authority  ;  superior,  overruling,  controUiug. 

" Utn'B  jn-edominant  p,i3siona  cease." 

bryden  :  Hind  A  Panther,  lit  887. 

predominant-passion,  s. 

Roman  Thfol.  :  A  besetting  sin  (q.v.). 

pre-dom'-i-nant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  predomi- 
nant; -ly.]  In  a  predominant  manner  or 
degree;  with  superior  strength,  influence,  or 
authority. 

"Predominantly  Inclined  to  foliow  God." — Scott: 
0iristian  life,  pt.  i.,  cb.  iii, 

pre-dom'-i-nate,  r.f.  &  t.    [Pref.  pre-y&nd 

Eng.  dominate  (q.v. ).^ 

A,  [ntrans. :  To  prevail ;  to  be  ascendant ;  to 
be  superior  or  supreme  in  strength,  influence, 
or  authority  ;  to  have  controlling  power  or 
influence  over  others  ;  to  have  the  mastery. 

"The  style  that  had  predmninated  both  la  painthig 
ftnd  aruliitecture.*— lt'ii?pofo/  Aiiecdolei  of  Painting. 
vol.  It.,  oh.  iiL 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  dominate  over,  to  over- 
power, to  master,  to  conquer. 

"  Lot  your  close  Are  predominate  his  amoke," 

Sh'iJceip. :  Timon  of  ACHeru,  iv.  8. 

prS-dom-l-na'-tion.  5.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  domination  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  state  of 
predominating;  the  state  of  being  predomin- 
ant ;  ascendency,  predominance ;  superior 
uifluence. 

"  Their  predominatioiu  sway  so  mnch 
Over  tue  rest." 

Browne:  Britannla'i  Pattoralt,  L  "L 

•pre-don©',  a.     [Pref.  jrre-,  and  Eng.   done 
(q.v.);  lL  Joredone.]     Exhausted  beforehand. 
*•  Predane  with  various  kinds  of  work  ftt  onc«."— 

C.  KingsU-y  :  L<Je,  1.  93. 

pre-doom',  v.t.  [Pref.  'prt-^  and  Eng.  doom,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  doom  beforehand;  to  sentence  to  a 
doom  by  anticipation. 

"  Predoiimmi  to  miserable  failure."— Do ffy  rri«i7*ajA, 
Dec.  36,  1885, 

2,  To  foreordain. 

••  To  the  predoom^d  ftdveiitxire." 

Coleridiie     Deslins/  of  JTattons. 

pre-dor'-sal,  a.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  dorsal 
q.v,).] 
AT\at. :  Situated  in  front  of  the  back. 

*pre-dour,  s.  [Ens.  pred(r) ;  -oitr  = -or.]  A 
plunderer,  a  pillager.  {HoUnshed:  Dcscrip.  of 
Ireland,  ch.  vi.) 

ppe'-d^,  a.  &  adv.     [Ft.  prit  =  ready.] 

A.  vis  adjective : 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  cleared 
and  ready  for  action. 

B.  As  adv. :  Easily,  readily.    {Prov.) 

pree,  prle,  r.(.  [Mid.  Eng.  j)rtfre=  prove.] 
To  try  or  prove  by  tasting  ;  to  taste.  (Scotch.) 

•  pre-e-lect',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  elect, 
V.  (q.v.).]    To  elect  or  choose  beforehand. 

"  God  .  .  .  prrplected  her  before  the  worldes  to  be 
the  mother  oi  the  Loriie." — Fox:  Martyrt,  p.  "aa. 

•  pre-e-lec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
election  (q.v,).]  Eleetion  or  choice  by  previous 
determination  of  the  wilL  {Bp.  Taylor:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.,  ser.  11.) 

pre-em'-i-nen9e,  *  pre-em-y-nence, 

*  pre-hem'-i-nen^e,  s.  [Fr.  preeminence, 
from  Lat.  pra-eviineutia,  from  ;irfe  =  before, 
and  eminentia  =  eminence  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
preeminencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  "being  pre- 
eminent; superiority  in  excellent  or  noble 
qualities  ;  superior  or  surpassing  eminence  or 
high  position  ;  distinction  above  oth^'rs  in 
quality,  position,  rank,  or  the  like.  (Rarely 
used  for  superiority  or  notoriety  in  evil.) 

•■|ThevI  disputed  the  preeminence  of  the  Kings  of 
Ucotl. 111(1.  —Afacttula!/ :  aist.  Eng..  ch.  xiii, 

2.  Superiority  of  power  or  influence ;  pre- 
dominance. 

"The  Baine  pvpemini^nce  over  oar  other  senses." — 
Steicart :  Phil.  Knsnys.  pt.  It,  esa.  1. 


pre-em'-i-nent,    *  pre-hem'-i-nent,   o. 

[Fr.  preeminent,  from  Lat.  prcreminens  pr.  par. 
of  prceemineo  :=  to  excel;  Sp.  preeminente.] 
[Preeminence.]  Eminent  above  all  others  ; 
superior  to  or  surpassing  all  others  in  quality, 
position,  rank,  or  the  like.  (Rarely  used  in  a 
bad  sense  for  eminent  or  notorious  above 
others  in  evil  qualities.) 

"  His  own  services  had  been  preeminent."— Sfacau- 
tay:  Uiit,  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

pre-em'-i-nent-l^,  odv.  [Eng.  precTiUTunt ; 
-hi.]  In  a  preemiuent  manner  or  degree;  in  a 
manner  or  di'give  suritassing  all  others. 

"  PrfemineKtln  fertile  both  In  legal  and  in  parlia- 
mentary ability."— Jfacati/ay  /  Biit,  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  pre-em-pl6j^',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
employ,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  employ  previously  or 
before  others. 

"  That  false  villain. 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  preemployed  by  him." 

Shakesp. :   Winter'a  Tale,  IL  L 

pre-empf  (mp  as  m),  v.t.  &  i.  [Coined  from 
pree/iiption  (q.v.).]  To  take  up,  as  land,  with 
the  right  of  preemption  (q.v.). 

pre-emp'-tion  (mp  as  m),  s.  [Lat.  prce  = 
before,  and  emptio  =  a  buying,  from  eviptus, 
pa.  par.  of  em^  ~  to  buy  ;  Fr.  priemption.] 

*  1.  Theactorrightof  buying  before  others  ; 
specif.,  the  right  or  prerogative  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  sovereign  m  England  of  buying 
provision's  for  his  household  in  preference  to 
others.    Abolished  by  19  Charles  II. 

2.  The  right  of  a  settler  on  lands  in  the 
United  States  to  purchase  In  preference  to 
others,  when  the  land  is  sold. 

^f  Clause  of  Preemption  : 

Scots  J/iw:  A  clause  sometimes  inserted  in 
a  feu-right,  regulating  that  if  the  vassal  should 
be  inclined  to  sell  the  lands,  he  shall  give  the 
superior  the  first  offer,  or  that  the  superior 
shall  have  the  lands  at  a  certain  price  flxed  by 
the  clause. 

*  pre-emp'-tive  (mp  as  m),  a.  [Eng.  prc- 
eiiipt :  -ire.]  IVrtaining  or  relating  to  yre- 
emption  ;  i<reempting. 

pre-emp'-tor  (mp  as  m),  s.  [Eng.  preempt ; 
-or.]  One  who  preempts;  one  who  takes  up 
land,  with  the  riglit  of  iireemption. 

preen,  s.  [A.S.  preon  =  a  clasp,  a  bodkin ; 
Dan.  preen  =.  the  point  of  a  giaving  tool; 
Gael,  prin  ;  Icel.  prjon  =  a  pin.] 

1.  A  forked  tool  used  by  clothiers. 

2,  A  pin.  a  bodkin,     (Scotch.) 

"  My  memory's  no  worth  a  prtvn." 
Burnt:  To  Wiliiam  Simpton.    (Postscript.) 

preen,  r.^  [A  variant  o{  prune  (q.v.).l  To 
trim  with  the  oeak.  as  birds  trim  their  feathers, 
by  drawing  over  them  the  oil  secreted  by  the 
uropygial  gland. 

"  Water  fowl  ,  .  .  preen,  when  they  aleek  or  replace 
their  wet  feathers  In  the  aun."—  IVarton :  Ob3ervation» 
on  Spent'T. 

pre-en-gago'.  v.t,       [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 

engage   (q.v.).J 

1.  To  engage  by  previous  contract,  promise, 
or  agreement. 

"  By  beirn;  the  first  solicitors,  preengafje  the  Gods  la 
their  favour."— Bm/7m  ;  iVat,  ffUtory  cf  Religion,  \  4. 

2.  To  engage  or  occupy  by  previous  influ- 
ence ;  to  preoccupy:  as,  To  preengage  one's 
attention. 

pre  -  en  ~  ga^e'  -ment,  "  pre  -  in  -  gage'- 
ment, 

(q.v.).] 

1.  A  previous  engagement ;  precedent  obli- 
gation or  engagement :  as,  He  cannot  come,  as 
he  has  a  preen-jagement. 

2.  A  prevtous  attachment,  binding  the  will 
or  affections. 

*  pre-e-rect',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
erect,  v. (q.v.).]  To  erect  or  set  up  previously  ; 
to  preestablish. 

"To  Institute  their  preerected  principalities."  — 
Prynne  :  Treachery  &  DisloyaUy,  pt  i.,  p.  6L 

*  prees,  *  prease,  s.    [Press,  s.] 

pre-es-tS-b'-lish,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
estahlish  (q.v.).]  Toestablishor  settle  before- 
hand. 

"[Theyl  showed  him  the  laws  they  hftd  preetitnb. 
tiihed.'— Prynne  :  Treachery  Sc  DUloyaJty,  p.  T7.    ( App,  I 

*  pre-es-tab'-lish-ment,  ».  [Pref  pre-, 
and  Eng.  establishment  (q.v. ).^  Establishment 
or  settlement  beforehand. 


age'-n 

[Pref. 


pre-,  and  Eng.  engaijevient 


•  pre-e-ter'-ni-ty,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
iternity  (q.v.).]  Time  without  a  beginning; 
infinity  of  previous  existence  or  duiation. 

"To  maintain  the  -woTld'a pieet'-rxity."—  CudwtrthT 
IntelL  Syttem,  p.  aiJl 

preeve,  v.t,    [Prove.)    {Scotch.) 

pre-ex-im-i-na'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  tX(M;a;uiItoft  (q.v.).]  Previous  examina- 
tion. 

"By  no  means  proceed  any  further,  without  hpr«- 
e^atnination  •■(  the  f'ireaald  Oiovau  BattuUi."— «c^i 
quits  MottitiiiuniB.  1-.  Ji/j. 

pre-ex-&m'-ine,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
examine  (q.v.).]    To  examine  beforehand, 

pre-e^-ist', "  prce-ex-ist',  v.i.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  exi^t  (q.v.).]  To  exist  previously  or 
before  something  else. 

■•  That  preexisting  created  substance."—  Waterland  : 
Workt.  i.  168. 

pre-ex-isf -cn9e,  •  pre-er-ist'-en-r^^,  s. 

[Pref  pre-,  and  Eng.  existence  (q-V-X] 

1.  Existence  previous  to  or  before  something 
else. 

"Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  preexUtence  to 
all  the  works  of  this  earth."— *uj-n«f  ,  Theory  i^f  the 
Earth. 

2.  Existence  in  a  previous  state  ;  existence 
of  the  soul  previous  to  its  union  with  the 
body.  Pieexistence  was  a  ductiine  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  several  others  of  the  old 
philosophers,  and  is  still  found  in  many 
Eastern  religions.     [Transmigration.) 

"This  consequcdceof  our  soui'a  preexitteticeKmuxon 
■tjeeable  to  rejujou  than  «ny  other  hypothesis  what- 
ever."—Jft-r*;  immort.  oj  the  Soul.  bk.  li.,  ch.  xlL 

•  pre-ey-ist'-en-^ist,  s.  (Eng.  pre^ist- 
en^-i'') :  -ist.\  Asuppi.rter  of  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  preexistenct  of  tlie  soul. 

•  pre-ey-ist'-en-jy't  ^-    [Pf^EExisTENCB.] 

pre-e^-ist'-ent,  a.  [Pref  pre-,  and  Etig. 
existtnt  (q.v.).]  Existing  previously,  or  before 
something  else  ;  preceding  or  prior  existence  ; 
preexisting. 

"  All  geuemtlon.  the  nifle  peasmt  knows, 
A  preexittent  uiatter  iiiiist  Bii|>t>'>si.-. 

i.l.tek-n,.re    Crtation,  UL 

•  pre-e^-ist-i-ma'-tion,5.  [Pref  pre-,  and 
Eiig,  existimation  (q.v.).]  Previous  estcoui  or 
estimation. 

•  pre-ex-pec-ta'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  pre-,  and 

Eng.  expectation  (q.v.).J  Previous  expecla- 
tion. 

pref '-a^e,  s.      [Fr.,  from    Low   Lat.   •  prtx- 

fatium,  from  Lat.  prcefatio,  pnK/ntum  —  a  pre- 
face -.priy  =  before,  and /u(us,  i»a  par.  of/or= 
to  speak;  Ital.  pre/azio,  j^r^/tiito/ie;  Sp.  pre- 
facio,  pre/acion.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  Something  spoken  or  written 
as  intrc'luctory  to  a  discourse  treatise,  or 
other  composition  ;  a  series  of  preliminary  re- 
marks ;  an  introduction,  a  preamble,  a  pro- 
logue, a  prelude. 

"In  his  preface  he  expanded  wito  ereat  skill  and 
eleg-tnce  the  character  wtiich  hnd  been  eiveu  of 
Shakspeare  by  Dryden."— ,/oA»«o«;  Li/e  of  Pone. 

2.  Eccl£S. :  In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Clairch 
an  introduction  to  the  Cannn  of  the  Mass.  It 
is  an  exhortation  to  thanksgiving,  and  ends 
with  the  Wanrlu9  (q.v.).  The  Koman  rite 
recognises  ten  prefaces  ;  the  Common,  and 
those  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Easter, 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  the  Trinity,  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Cross.  The  Greek  Church 
has  but  one  preface.  In  the  Anglican 
obedience  the  preface  is  said  in  the  Com- 
munion Service.  In  addition  to  the  common 
preface,  tliere  are  proper  prefaces  for  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Ascension,  Wliitsunday,  and  the 
Feast  of  Trinity. 

pref'-a9e  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Preface,  s.) 

A.  Trans.:  To  introduce  by  a  preface  or 
introductory  remarks. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  introductory  or  pre- 
fiitory  remarks. 

"  HnvinK  prefaced  concerning  prudence.'— Sp. 
Taylor:  Srrmoni.  toL  U.,  aer,  33. 

•  pref'-aje  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. /ace 
(q-v.).]"  To  cover,  to  face. 

"  Sot  prefacing  old  raga  with  plush." 

Cleae^and. 

pref'-a9-er,  s.  [Eng.  preface,  B ;  -er.J  One 
who  prefaces  ;  the  writer  of  a  preface. 

"The   prefacer    to    these    satyrs."  — Wood:    Fastt 

Oxon..  vol.  il 


f&te,  fiit,  lare.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine :  gc,  pit 
•r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  eo  =^  e  ;  ey  =  a :  qn  =  lew. 
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pref-a^tor'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  pre/atory;  -ol] 
Prefatory,  introdaclory,  prelimiiiao'- 

"  Much  jiTifai-toriat  mtXUa  aSao  may  ariM."— flWpin  ■■ 
frtfaot  to  Strmotia. 

pref -a-tor-i-l]^,  adv.  [Eng.  prrfaiory  ;  -ly.] 
iiy  way  of  preface  or  introduction. 

pref -a-tor-j?,  a.  (Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
jrr(rfiiioTitts.]  IPreface,  s.l  Pert-iininc  to,  or 
i.f  llie  nature  of,  a  preface  ;  introduetory,  pre- 
liniiuarv.    (Waterluui :  IVorks,  ii.  Ii8-) 


■  priefe,   •  prleve,  ». 


'  prefe.    '  prove, 

[Pbi.of.] 

pre'fSct,  "  prsB'-fSot,  s.  [0.  Fr.  prtfea 
(Fr.  pre/il),  horn  Lat,  pm-/fc/iis  =  a  prefect, 
from  pro-  —  before,  and/acliis,  pa,  par.  oS/aao 
=  to  make,  to  set;  Sp.  &  Port,  pre/edo;  Ital. 
prefitto.] 

1.  A  governor,  a  commander,  a  chief  magis- 
trate ;  specif. : 

(1)  A  title  Riven  to  several  officers,  military, 
naval,  and  civil,  in  ancient  Rome.  Thus,  in 
the  time  of  the  kinys  the  ulTu-er  appointed  by 
tlie  king  to  act  as  his  deputy  when  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  city  was  called  the  ^ 
fra/tiUus  Urbi,  or  Prefect  of  the  City.  Later, 
during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  wljen 
both  consuls  were  required  for  military  servire, 
a  /Yap/ec<us  Urbi,  was  named  by  the  Senate  to 
act  during  their  absence.  He  must  have  held 
the  office  of  consul,  and  he  enjoyed  during 
the  jieriod  of  his  olflce  the  same  powers  and 
privileges  within  the  walls  as  the  consuls 
themselves.  In  tiroes  of  dearth  or  famine  a 
commissioner  was  appointed  to  procure  sup- 
plies, his  olfieial  title  being  Pnefectus  annomr, 
or  Prefect  of  Corn.  In  war  the  whole  body 
of  the  cavalry  was  under  tlie  command  of  on 
offlc-er,  also  styled  a  Prefect.  The  captain 
of  a  ship  of  war  was  called  Prre/«liu  imvii, 
and  the  adndral  of  a  fleet,  Pra'/tctU£  classU. 
Under  Constmtine  the  Prefects  became  go- 
vernors of  provinces. 

(2)  In  France  a  pr^fet,  the  civil  governor  of 
a  department,  having  control  of  the  police, 
and  extensive  powers  in  regai-d  to  municipal 
administration. 

"The  very  place  where  the  Prffeet  WM."— Sfandar* 
Ian.  ift,  1986. 

•  2.  A  superintendent. 

*'  Tbe  paalm  tlmi  comiKtsed  by  D^vld.  waa  committed 
to  the  pr</e'-l  of  hl8  music  "—l/'immr^nd :  IVorkt.  Iv. «». 

3,    A  monitor  in  a  public  school. 

•  4.  Tutelary  power. 

pre-fSc-tbr'-i-al.    •  prS-fSo'-tor  ai,   a. 

[Eng.  pnfect;  -orial,  -oraL]    Of  or  perUiniug 
to  a  prefect  or  jirefects. 

■'  Eienipt  from  pr^«ctoral  vnMore."— ZlaWv  Tele- 
ffraph.  Jim.  2.  ISW. 

pri'-feot-shlp.s.  [Eng.  prefect ; -sUp^  Tlia 
office,  position,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  jiiefect ; 
pre'e-ture. 

pre'  fec-ture,  «.  [Fr.,  from  I^t  pra-JixttiTO, 
from  pne/e'ctus  =  a  prefect  (q.v.).] 

L  The  olhce,  position,  or  Jurisdiction  of  a 
prefect  or  chief  magistrate. 

•',Tlie  merabeni  of  the  Eiue  Pr^ccrure."— Standard, 
JaD.  16.  1686. 

2.  The  olllcial  residence  of  a  prefect. 

•'The  newi.  .  ,  waclicd  the  Pn/^c/uM at  Evreux. ■ 
—Datlu  Tefrimtl'ti.  J'lii.  16.  18>*6. 

3.  The  offlci.ils  of  a  prcfectnre, 

"The  Pre/nrrure  of  I'olloe  confirms  the  arrest.*'— 
Bcfui.  Feb.  «.  1886. 

prefer',  *  pre-ferr©,)'.(.  [Fr.  jirf/irfT,  from 
Lat.  pr<i:Jfro  =  to  carry  in  front,  to  prefer ; 
prm  =  before,  and /ero  =  to  carry;  Sp.pre/fi-ir; 
Ital.  jM-f/crire.) 
I,  OrdimiTy  lAingtiage  : 
1.  To  offer  or  present  for  one's  consideration, 
decision,  or  acceptance  ;  to  set  forth  or  before 
one  ;  to  address. 

"  Presently  prpftrr  hia  Bnlt  to  Ciryvr." 

.SA<i*«j;«.  ;  Jutitu  CiTMr.  tlL  1. 

i.  To  exlnbit  or  bring  forward  jmblicly  :  as, 
To  prefer  a  charge. 

•3.  To  offer.  (SJolest). ;  HaiaJel,  Iv.  T.  Mrny 
editions  re.id  jirepfirrd.) 

i.  To  advance-,  as  to  a  dignity  or  office  ;  to 
raise,  to  protnote,  to  exalt. 

"  I  will  love  thee,  anil  i-refer  thee  too.' 

.<A<Hei,>  .  *l<»ar  /  III.,  IT.  1 

•  &.  To  address,  to  direct. 

"  If  .  .  .  you  know  any  Buch, 

Prefer  them  l.lllier." 

Shakeiii. :  Tamtny  of  (A#  Shreie.  1.  1. 


•  6.  To  recommend. 

"  He  Is  preferred  by  thee  tc  us." 

Shakeep. :  Cymbeilns.  Iv.  S. 

7.  To  set  above  or  before  something  else  in 

estimation ;  to  liave  a  greater  liking  for ;  to 

hold  in  higher  estimation  or  favour  ;  to  clioose 

rather.    (It  is  now  usually  followed  by  lo, 

sometimes  by  bf/ore  ,•  fonnerly  also  by  tU/ove.) 

••  Though  a  man  wc.uld  prefer  flying  to  walkinc,  yet 

who  can  s.»y  be  ever  wUU  ill   —Locke :  Bum.  Vnderit.. 

bk.  it.  cb.  kxl. 

IL  IJiw:  To  apply  or  move  for :  as,  To  prefer 
for  costs. 

*  pref '-er-a-ba-I-tj^,  «.  [Eng.  preferahh; 
■ily.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  preferable. 

"To  be  croB»-qut'8tli,ned  ttuil  persecuted  about  the 
preferabauy  of  Milton  to  Eliza  Cook.'-J/ut^jeu' 
Arnold  :  uteed  KU(ty».  p.  133. 

pref -er-a-ble,  *  pre-fer-ra-ble,  •  pre- 

fer-rl-bie.  a.      \Vr.  prejirahte,  from  prcfirer 
=  to  picfer  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  priJerMe.] 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  being  preferred 
or  chosen  before  something  else ;  to  be  pre- 
ferreti  ;  more  eligible,  more  desirable. 

'■Whetheriin  education  formed  by  travelling,  or  by 
a  sedentary  life,  be  preferalile."—Qoldtinith:  Polite 
Learninff.  ch.  xiil. 

*  2.  Pieferring. 

"I  have  a  prefernMe  Tegaxd  for  Mr.  Lovelace."— 
Richarrtton:  Ctariam.  i.  203. 

pref-er-a-Me-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  preferahlr ; 
-ncss.l  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  prefer- 
able :  preferability. 

'•  To  measure  or  weigh  the  preferahleneu  of  aeverall 
vocitions."— JToJi/rti^ue  -  Devtute  Euayee,  pt.  1.,  txeaL 
X..  i7. 

pref'-er-a-Wy,  adv.  [Eng.  preferah(!e) :  -hi.] 
In  prefeience  ;  in  snt*  a  inaniier  as  to  preler 
one  thing  to  anotlier  ;  by  preference. 

"  Do  not  think  I  make  a  merit  of  writing  to  yon 
pr<yeru6;^  toagood  supiicr.'— t/rtiy:  To  Ur.  U'ert. 

prer-er-en9e,  s.    [Fr.)    [Prefer.] 

1.  The  act  of  preferring  or  choosing  one 
thing  before  another;  choice  of  one  thing 
before  another  ;  higher  esteem  or  estimation 
of  one  tiling  above  another;  predilection. 
(Followed  by  to,  above,  before,  or  oi'er.) 

2.  The  right,  power,  or  opportunity  of 
choosing  between  two  things ;  right  of  choice. 

3.  That  which  is  pseferred;  the  object  of 
,ihoice ;  choice. 

4.  A  game  at  cards. 

%  Fraiuhdent  preferentx: 

Law:  The  act  of  transferring  a  Bum  of 
money  or  other  valuables  to  a  creditor  by  a 
debtor,  with  the  intent  of  preventing  the 
equal  distiibntion  of  the  debtor's  estate 
among  all  his  creditors. 

preference  shares,  or  bonds,  a.  p^. 

Comm. :  Shares  or  bonds  on  which  a  fixed 
dividend  is  to  tie  paid  before  any  p.'irt  of  the 
company's  profits  are  divided  among  the  ordi- 
nary sliareholdera.  Called  also  Preference 
Stock. 
pref  er-Sn'-tlal  (tl  as  sb),  a.  [PnErEtt- 
F.NOK.l  Ciiving,'  indicating,  or  having  a  pre- 
ference, 

Hiiares 


tercHt,  siiiLli 


blrh.  though  not  entitled  to  a  fl«M  in. 
Joy  a  iireferentlal  clftlin  to  prolltj  up  to 
It.  — oitfcel^  .■  Counttng.Uouae  lUet. 


Hied  polnL 

pre  fer'-ment,  «.    [Eng.  jm/er;  -mcnt.] 
'  1.  The  act  of  preferring  or  choosing  before 
another ;  preference. 

2.  The  act  of  preferring  or  advancing  lo  a 
higher  post,  rank,  or  dignity;  advancement, 
promotion. 

3.  A  superior  place  of  honour  or  profit, 
especially  in  the  church. 

'■Any  ecclesiastical  or  academtcal  prefermemt."— 
Mitcaulat/:  llUt.  f:iifj.,  cli.  at 

■  4.  That  which  is  preferred,  placed  lK-(ore, 
or  at  an  advanced  grade,  jiosition,  or  tlic  like. 

pr6-fer'-rer,  «.    [Eng.  jirc/er;  -o-.)   One  who 

prefers. 

pro-fof  (1  silent),  «.    [Fr.)    A  prefect  (q.v.). 

•  prSf -i-d?n9e,  «.    [Eng.  prefl,lrn(l);  -er.] 

1.  r^veessive  confldeneo  or  trust, 

"Tliii  shall  tempt  bim  to  pre/ldence."— ^«<lr«**.- 

.Serffwui.  v.  613. 

2.  Previous  confidence  or  trust. 

•  pr8f '  1  dent,  o.     (Ut.  prtrfldem,  pr.  jiar. 

of  yrtrfldo.  \ 

1.  Trusting  too  niucli ;  ovcr-coDDileut. 

2.  TTusting  before. 


•  pre-fig'-u-rate,  v.t.  [iJit.  jircr/^/nra/iu, 
pa.  par.  of'pr^rjigttrr',  from  pnr  =  bclore,  and 
;ii;uro  =  to  Ugure,  to  form.)  To  show  by  ao 
aiite.iedcnt  figure  or  representation ;  to  pre- 
figure. 

"  Tills  Mathomlab  ...  did  preilffuraU  tlie  rilL  a«« 
of  the  world."— Or<irton  .■  chrvntcU.  pt,  I.,  t'irtt  Age. 

t  pre-f  ig-u-ra'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  prirfigumtio, 
from  prwfi'^raltu,  pa.  par.  of  prirfiijuro ;  Sp. 
prf/ii/unition.)  The  act  of  preliguriug;  the 
state  of  being  prchgurcd  ;  antecedent  repre- 
sentation. 

••  Prejlgurattoni  of  or  preludca  to  hit  paaaloD.*— 

Borrow ;  Hermom,  vol  it,  aer.  37. 

t  pre-fle'-U-ra-ttve,  a.  (Eng.  rrefigural(e) ; 
-ii'e.)  Prellgunng;  showing  by  autecedout 
figures,  signs,  or  types. 

"  Prefl^/uratlve  of  tiiis  mo^t  trtie  and  perfect  sacxl- 
flce," — Barrov:  Sermotit,  vol.  it,  aer.  27. 

pre-fig'-ure,  •  pre- JVg  tire,  v.t.    (Pref. 

;»rf-,  and  Eng.  figure,  v.  tq.>.;;  Vv.  prifignrer; 
Sp.  Trrfitjurar  ;  Ital.  7irf_/i'Nimre.]  To  exhibit 
by  antecedent  representation,  types,  or  simi- 
litudes ;  to  foresliadow. 

"  These  mercies  .  .  .  veio  prejtffiired  hy  utcleatdi^ 
pensationa.'— fluriic."  on  the  I'tahm,  Pa.  laxaix. 

*  pre-fis'-fire-'''^n*>  '•  '^"S-  rr'-fctre ; 
-mcTit.]  The  act  of  prefiguring;  the  thing 
prefigured ;  a  preflguration. 

•  pre-fine',  *  pre-f^ne.  v.t.  [Lat.  pra- 
jlnio:  pra  =  before,  and  ^nio  =  to  hniit; 
Jiiiis  =  a  limit;  Fr.  preftiur;  Sp.  prefmir.] 
"To  limit  beforeliand. 

"Hath  prefined  their  CODstltated  tymea."-,/OJf«.' 
Erpot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  V. 

•  pre-f  i'-nite,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  finiU 
(q.v.).]  Define.*  beforeliand;  predefined,  pre- 
arrangetl. 

*  pre-fl-m'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  prtrfinilio,  from 
^■r<'!lnitns,  pa.  par.  of  j'rfrHnio  —  to  preline 
(q.v.XJ    Previous  limitation. 

"  A  prefinlfton  of  their  perioda."— /ItfAerSy .'  ItAec 
maitiz,  p.  370. 

prefix",  *  pre-Bxe,  r.t.  (Lat.  pra-fintt, 
ja.  par.  of  pnrjigo  =  to  fix  in  front :  pnr  = 
before,  and  ftgo  =  to  fix ;  Fr.  prifu  =  pre- 
fixed ;  Ital.  prefiggere.] 

1.  To  put,  place,  or  set  before,  in  front,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  anythiug ;  to  attach  to 
the  beginning. 

"The  disquisition  to  which  it  la  prvfixed.'Ste^Bart . 
Human  Hind.  vol.  i.,  ch.  Iv.,  i  i. 

•  2.  To  fix,  settle,  or  appoint  beforehand  ; 
to  preappoint,  to  prearrange;  to  deteniiina 
beforehand. 

"  The  hour  pre^d 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  vaiiimt  tlrrek." 

{ihokcsp.  :  Troilut  i  Vrenida,  iT.  I 

•  3.  To  settle,  to  arrange,  to  determine,  to 

establish. 

pre'-fix,  a.  &  ».  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  prrrftriM.) 
[Pni'Fix,  I'.] 

"  A,  As  ttdj.  :  rvefixed. 

"  The  Greek  wont  Bona  Is  a  prelU  augmentation  to 
mnny  woniii  In  Hint  language.  -^roiCTie ;  I  uigiV 
Errouri.  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xxlv. 

B.  As  substantive: 

•  1.  The  act  of  prellxing  ;  preflxlon. 

"By  a  preltr  of  the  letter  N."— B«.W«»-  JTaM*- 
mtitic'il  KviJence.  p.  7.    (Note.,' 

2.  A  letter,  svllable,  or  word  prefixed  to  or 
put  at  the  iH'Kinning  of  a  wonl,  usually  to 
vary  its  signification.  It  differs  from  a  piv- 
position  in  beeoininp  \yxrt  of  the  word  to 
which  it  Is  prefixed.     (Affix.) 

*  pre-f  fat  Ion  (x  as  ksh), «.    [0.  Fr.)    The 

act  of  plefixillg. 

[PB/EFL0RATI0!J.) 


prc-flbr  a'-tlon,  s. 

pro  fd  li-a'-tlon,  s.    [Pr.efoi.iation.I 

•  pro  fool',  I'.f.     [Pref.  )ir«-,  and  Eng.  foot,  v. 
((l.v.).J    To  play  the  fool  lieforo. 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  liett^r  project,  wliereln  no  courtier 
haa  pr^ooted  you:'—.SAirlep :  Bird  in  a  ciye.  it.  L 

pro  form',  i.'.    [Prtt.  pre-,  and  Eng.  form,  v. 
tq.\.).]    'ft,  form  previotlsly  or  iM'forehaud. 

"  Their  natures  and  pre.formed  fa.-ultle«." 

bJliikeep. :  JtttitiM  0«*<ir.  1.  a 

pre-form'-a  tlve,  ».    [Prct.  jm-,  and  Eng. 

firmnUoe  (q.v.).J 
Phttl^or|y: 

1.  A  formative  letter  at  tho  beglDuiiig  of  • 
word. 

2.  A  proflz. 


b611.  btfj ;  P^t,  J6tW  :  cat.  9eU,  chortis,  9bin,  bengh ;  go.  ftom  ;  thin,  this :  sin,  a^ ;  expect, 
-djw,    Uan  =  »h»r.4n.\° "     -•1<»»  =  •>»*^ ;  V<»°'    »*<"  ^  »*''^    -olou»,    tloii»,    sloua  -  »hu». 


Xonophon,  exist.    -IhK. 
bio,    die,  i^c.  =  bvl,  dfl. 


( 
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prefract  — prejudical 


•  pre-ftr5,Cf ,  a.  [hAt.  prue/ractus.}  Obstinate, 
unbending. 

"Thou  waat  bo  prefract  Uld  ttout  In  religion,"— 
Bradford  :   Workt,  L  474. 

•  pre-ful'-gen-^^,  s.  [Lat.  proBjulgens^  pr. 
par.  of  pr'Ffulgeo  =  to  excel  in  brightness : 
prce  =  before,  aiu\julgeo  =  to  shine.]  Superior 
origlitness  or  eftulgency. 

"  The  prffu!gency  of  his  eKcellcut  worth  and  merit. •" 
~Barrow .   tope'i  Suprrmncy. 

•pre-gage',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  gage 
(q.v.),]  To  pledge  or  engage  beforehand;  to 
preengage. 


pre-gla'-9i-al  (or  9!  as  shi),  a.    [Pref.  pn-, 
and  Eng.  glacial  (q.v.).] 

Geol. :  Immediately  preceding  the  Glacial 
period.  Used  by  Lyell  (Elem.  Geol.,  ch.  xiii.) 
as  synonymous  with  Upper  Pliocene. 

*  preg^-na-ble,   a.     [Fi*.  prenable.  from  pren- 
dre (Lat.  ]ireh€iulo,  prendo)=z  to  take.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  taken  or  won  by  force  ; 
•xpregnable.  (Only  used  now  in  the  negative 
impregnable.) 

"  The  marshal  caused  the  towne  to  be  auewed.  to  M 
if  it  were  preffnabte  or  fiot." — Bernert:  ProUtart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  II.,  cIl  1L 

2.  Capable  of  being  moved,  impressed,  or 
convinced. 

•  preg'-nan^e,  s.    [Preonancv.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pregnant ; 
pregnancy. 

2.  Inventive  power;  fertility  of  invention. 

"  The  ripeness  and  the  pre^anc4  of  hlA  u&tire 
trerichery."— .l/i7ton     Colasterion. 

preg -nan-^y,  3.    [lS,iig.  pregnanit) ;  -cy.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pregnant 
or  with  child  ;  tlie  state  of  a  female  who  has 
conceived  or  is  with  child. 

"  The  seeming  frreiinnncj/  of  the  nustm-"—Walpole  r 
Anecdote4  of  Painting,  vol  i.,  ch.  ii, 

2.  The  quality  of  being  full  of  important 
lignilication,  contents,  issue,  or  the  like. 

"  You'd  little  thluk  of  what  consequeuce  and  preg. 
mancy  this  imp  is."— Jfurmion  ;  The  Antiquary,  l  L 

3.  Fertility  of  invention  ;  inventive  geuius 
«r  power. 

"Thee?  appeared  in  him  a  great  acnteness  of  wit 
and  woaderiul  pregnancy  of  parts."— CfareHiiot*; 
Meligion  4  Policp.  ch.  vlii, 

"  4.  A  promising  youth. 

"One  or  tooeof  the  must  promising  oraimancie*  out 
ti  both  universities."— /^Wffr :  Church  Hitt.,  Yi.  340. 

TT  (1)  Concealment  of  pregiuxncy : 

Law:  A  misdemeanour  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment for  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labour. 

(2)  Plea  of  pregnancy  : 

Law. :  If  a  woman,  being  pregnant,  is  con- 
Ticted  of  a  capital  crime,  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  is  delayed  until  after  the  birth  of 
the  child. 

preg'-nant  (I),  *  prelg-nant,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 

prrgna  n't,  from  Lat.  pregnans  (genit.  prtrg- 
naiitis),  from  prce  =  before,  and  gno  —  to  bear 
{an  obsolete  verb  seen  in  the  pa.  par.  gnatus, 
commonly  spelt  natus);  Ital.  pregnante  :  Sp. 
frtftailo.  1 

A*  As  adjective: 

L  Literally  : 

1.  Being  with  yonng ;  having  conceived  ; 
great  with  young  ;  gravid. 

"  My  womb 
Pregnant  hy  thee."  Milton:  P.  L,,  IL  779. 

•2.  Fruitful,  fertile,  prolitic. 

•*  The  smiling  fields  rejui<?e,  and  hail  the  pregnant 
year."  Pill:    Vida  ;  Art  of  Poetry,  Hi. 

IT.  Figuratively : 

•  1.  Full,  abounding,  overflowing. 

"  Bold  is  his  aajKrct ;  but  his  eye 
Is  pregnant  with  anxiety." 

WordstBorth :  White  Doe. 

2.  Full  of  important  contents,  signification, 
fl»  issue ;  ab<}unding  with  consequences,  re- 
•alts,  or  significance  ;  weighty. 

"The  lust  motivnsandpr«^»a>if  grounds,  with  which 
X  thought  myself  furnisbed." — King  Charlet :  Eikon 
BasiHke. 

•  3.  Full  of  promise  or  excellence ;  stored 
with  information ;  of  unusual  or  high  excel- 
lence, ability,  or  cai>atity. 

"  There  had  not  been  for  twenty  years  a  more  preg- 
want  yci\ii\i.'— Evelyn. 

"I.  Expert,  clever,  ingenious,  artful,  skilled. 

"  Wherein  the  pregnant  eneuty  does  much." 

Sh<ik^xp.  :  T'veJfth  .Vig/it.  ii,  1 


*  5.  Probable  in  the  highest  degree  ;  easily 
seen ;  clear,  evident. 

"  Most  true,  if  truth  were  ever  pregnant  by  circum- 
stance."—SAaA:«p.  ;  Winter'!  Tale,  v,  2. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  woman  with  child. 
%  Negative  preg najit :  [Negative]. 
pregnant-construction,  s. 

Rhet. :  A  construction  in  wliich  more  is  im- 
plied than  is  said  or  seems  :  as,  The  beasts 
trembled  from  their  dens,  i.e.,  came  forth 
trembling  from  their  dens. 

*  preg^-n^Ult  (2),  a.  [Fr.  prenant,  pr.  par.  of 
prendre  =  to  take.]  Ready  to  admit  or  receive  : 
giving  access  ;  disposed,  ready,  prompt. 

"  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  but  to  your  own  most 
pregnant  and  vouchsafed  s&r.' —^laJteip. :  Twelfth 
JVight,  Hi.  L 

*  preg'-nant-lj?,    adv.     (Eng.  pregnant  (1); 

■ly-] 

1.  In  a  pregnant  manner ;  fruitfully,  weight- 
ily. 

2.  Plainly,  clearly,  evidently.  (Shakesp.  : 
Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1.) 

pre-grat'-tito,  s.  [After  Pregratten,  Tyrol, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/i?i.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  paragonite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining somewhat  more  of  protoxides,  ami  a 
higher  percentage  of  water,  which  causes  it 
to  exfoliate  before  the  blow-pipe. 

*  pre'-gra-vate,  v.t.  [Lat.  pr(Bgravatus,  pa. 
par.  of  prwgravo  =  to  press  heavily:  prep, 
intens.,  and  ^r(U't5  =  heavy.]  To  bear  or  weigh 
down ;  to  depress. 

"  The  clog  that  the  body  brinsB  with  it  cannot  but 
pregrarate  and  trouble  the  BouL  —Bp.  Hall :  Jnmtible 
World.  h]L.  ii..  JL 

*  pre-gr&V-i-tate,  v.i.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
gravitate  (q.v.).]  To  descend  by  gravity  ;  to 
sink. 

*  pre-gUSt'-ant»  a.  [Lat.  proegustans,  pr. 
par.  of  priFgusto  :  pr(t  —  before,  and  gusto  = 
to  taste.]  Tasting  beforehand  ;  having  a  fore- 
taste. 

*  pre-gUS-ta'-tlon,  s.  {L^t.  prcpgustaiio.] 
[Pbegustant.]    a  tasting  before  ;  a  foretaste. 

*  pre-hend\  v.t.  [Lat.  prehendo.]  To  lay 
hold  of;  to  seize,  to  take. 

"  Is  not  that  rebel  Oliver,  that  traitor  to  my  year, 
Preh^tde^i  yet  J" 

Midttleton :  Mayor  of  ^iitborough.  v.  I. 

*  pre-hen'-si-'ble,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  prehensibilis,  from  prehensus,  pa.  par.  of 
prehendo —  to  take,  to  seize.]  Capable  of 
being  seized. 

pre-hen'-sile,  a.  [Lat.  prehensus,  pa.  par.  of 
prehendo  =  to  take,  to  seize.]  Seizing,  grasp- 
ing ;  adapted  to  seizing  or  grasping. 

prehensile-organs,  5.  pi. 

Zool. :  Oi^ns  adapted  for  grasping.  In  the 
American  monkeys  the  tail  is  prehensile ; 
the  prehensile  organ  of  the  elephant  is  his 
proboscis;  a  similar  but  shorter  organ  exists 
in  the  tapir.  The  technically  prehensile  foot 
among  birds  is  that  of  the  Troehilidae.  which 
8 


PREHENSILE   ORaAN:^. 
L   Proboscis  of  Tapir;  2.  Prolvowis  of   Elephant;  8. 
Prehensile  tall  of  American  Monkey  ;  4.  Prehensile 
arms  of  Octopug. 

seek  their  food  among  trees.  Various  insects 
hold  tenaciously  by  their  curved  and  sharp 
claws.  The  males  of  many  oceanic  Crustacea 
have  their  legs  and  antennse  modified  extra- 
ordinarily for  the  prehension  of  the  female, 
and  the  octopus  grasps  the  victim  on  which  it 
feeds  by  a  number  of  arms  furnished  with 
suckers. 


pre-tien'-Bion«  s.    [Lat.  prehensw,  from  pm 
hensus,  pa.  par.  of  prehendo  —  to  take,  to  seize.] 
1.  The  act  of  seizing,   gi-asping,  or  taking 
hold,  as  with  the  hand  or  other  liiiib. 


"  Organs  of  preheririon  and  locomotion."— afr<*n«»'i 
Magazine.  Juue,  ItlTT,  p.  159, 

*2.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  possession  of. 

*'The  prehension  and  clearing  of  a  definite  tract  td 
ground,  —Phear:  Aryan  Village,  p.  xv.     (latrod-f 

pre -hen' -SO  r,  «.     [Lat.  prehensus,  pa.  par.  oi 
prehendo.]    One  who  seizes  or  takes  hold  of, 

pre-hen'-Bor-y,  a.    [Lat.  prehensus,  pa,  par 
oX prehendv.]     The  same  as  Prehensile  (q.v.X 

pre-his-tor'-ic,  a.      [Pret  jwv-,  and  Eng 

historic  (q.v.).] 

L  Arch<sol. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  that  at  which  history 
began  to  record  the  deeds  of  any  particular 
people.     [Protohistoric.] 

2.  (hoi.  :  The  term  applied  to  the  latest 
sub -period  but  one  of  the  Post -tertiary,  a 
porti'in  of  the  recent  period.    [Recent.] 

prehn'-ite,  s.     [After  Oberst  von  Prehn,  who 

I     first  found  it ;  surt'.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
as  thin  tables,  sometimes  in  barrel- shai>ea 
groups,  also  globular,  and  mammillated,  with 
a  crystalline  surface  and  fibrous  diverging 
structure.  Hardness,  6  to  6"5 ;  sp.  gr.  '2-ti  to 
2*953  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  various  shades 
of  green,  yellow,  sometimes  gray  or  white ; 
sub-transparent.  Compos.  :  silica,  43*6  ;  alu- 
mina, 24-y;  lime,  27-1  ;  water,  4  4  =  100,  cor- 
responding with  the  formula,  (i(H0)3-f  jCaO 
+  2Al203)2,3SiO2.  Found  in  many  placea, 
though  mostly  in  old  igneous  rocks,  but  occa* 
sionally  in  granite,  gneiss,  Ac 


[Eng.  prehnit(e);  -ic.]    '. 
ved  from  prehnite  (q.v.X 


Fa>^ 


preh-nit'-ic,  a 

taiuing  to  or  deri 

prehnltlc-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  CioHgOs  =  CgH^CCOaH)*.  A  poly- 
basic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  hydromellitic 
acid  with  five  times  its  weight  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  grouped 
prisms  ;  very  soluble  in  water.  When  anhy 
drous  it  melts  at  240°,  and  decomposes  inU 
water  and  anhydro-prehnitic  acid. 

prehn'-it-oid.  s.    [Eng.  prehnit(e);  suff.  -oid.\ 

Min.  :    A  dipyre  (q.v.),   found  in  Sweden, 

associated  with  hornblende.     Hardness  given 

as  7 ;  sp.  gr.    2'50.      Resembles   prehnite  in 

aspect,  hence  its  name. 

•  prelfe,  s.     [Proof.] 

pre  in-de-sig'-nate,  a,  fPref.  pre- ;  in  = 
not,  and  Eng.  designate.]    [Predesionate.] 

•  pre-in-dis-pd^'y  t'.(.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  indispose  (q.v.).j  To  make  indisposed 
beforehand. 

pre-ln-Strtict't  v.t.      [Pref.  pn-,  and  Eng, 

instruct  (q.v.).]  To  instruct  previously  oc 
beforehand. 

"  Preinttructed  by  men  of  the  same  spirlL" — Mam 
Def.  of  Moral  Cabhahi.  pt,  iv.,  ch.  L 

•  pre-ln-ti-ma'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  intimation  {<\-y-\\  Previous  intimation; 
a  suggestion  beforehand. 

'  prelse,  v.  k  s.    [Praise.] 

pre-jink',  a.  [Prob.  the  same  a8  pranked  cr 
prijiked.]   Trim;  dressed  out ;  prim.   (Scotch.) 

pre-judge',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  judge^ 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  judge  beforehand,  or  before 
the  case  has  been  fully  heard  or  considered  ; 
to  judge  or  ilecide  by  anticipation  ;  hence,  to 
condemn  beforehand  or  without  hearing. 

"  When  Wilkes,  prejudg'd.  la  seutenc'd  to  the  tow'r,* 
ChurchiU:  Epistle  to  W.  Hogarth. 

•  pre-jjidg'-ment,  *  pre-J&dge'-ment,  & 

[Pref.  |irt'-,  and  Eng.  judgment  (q.v.),]  The 
act  of  prejudging  ;  judgment  of  a  case  before' 
hand  or  unheard. 

"  It  ia  not  free  and  impartial  inquiry  that  we  depre- 

sate,  it  is  hasty  and  arrogant  pr^udgement."—K7ioxi 

Two  Sermont.  p,  89. 

•  pre-ju'-di-ca-9S?,  s.  [Lat.  prcejuaimtzo,} 
Prejudice,  prepossession. 

•  pre-jii'-di-cal,  a.  [hat.  prcrjudico  =  to 
prejudge  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  the  determina- 
tion of  some  matter  not  previously  decided  i 
as,  a  prejudical  inquiry. 


fiite,  f%t.  fbre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6^ 
«ar.  wore,  wolt  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  tryj  Syrian.    s&»  c&  =^  I    ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


prejudicant— prelude 
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•pre-JU'-di-CflJit,  a.  [Lat  prcejudimns,  pr. 
par.  of  pra^ju'luy?  =  to  prejudge.]  Judging 
witli  prejudice;  pr^udiced,  biusse»L 

'■  Hear  him  with  not  too  h»«ty  and pr^/ud touU  tan." 
~JtiUon :  TetracAordom. 

•  pre  jA'-dI-cat6,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  prcrjudica- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  jm'-jwh'co  =  to  prejudge  :  prce 
=.  Uefore,  aud  judia»  =  to  judge.] 

A.  Tmns. :  To  prejudge ;  to  determine  be- 
forehand to  disadvantage. 

"  Our  dearest  bitntl 
pr^fudtcat«t  the  h\i»Uiemt." 

ShaJt0*p.  :  Alii  tTett  that  Bndt  Well,  L  X 

B.  Intrana.:  To  prejudge;  to  form  a  judg- 
ment without  due  exaininalion  of  the  facts. 

•pre  Ju'-di  cate,  a.    (Pbeji'dicate,  v.] 

1.  Foniifd  by  prejudice  ;  prejudged,  preju- 
diced. 

"CaatinK  away  ajl  our  former  pr^/udfcartopinloDS." 
—  »■««*     L'xjic,  pt.  ii..  ch.  Iv. 

2,  Prejudiced,  biassed,  prepossessed. 

"  Were  not  thB  angry  world  vreiudif'tU.- 

Bp.  UnU     .Satire*.  vL  I. 

•pre-Ju'-dl-cat-ed,  a.  [Fbejodicate.I 
Fiejudiced,  biassed. 

•■  Such  lielndthefr.iwnrd  disposition  of  pr^iitHwifec* 
pnnifUB."—Prynn«:  llittriv iiattiz.    (E[ilat.  Dod) 

•  pre-jU'-di-cate-l^,  (wif.  [Eng.  prejudicaU; 

•ly.]  Ill  a  prejudiced  or  biassed  manner;  with 
prejudice  or  bias. 

ppe-Ju-di-ca'-tlon,  «.  [lAt.  prcBjudicatio, 
fiom  prcejudicatiis.]    IPrejudicate,  v.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  prejudging  or 
prejudicating  ;  prejudgment ;  determination 
of  a  case  without  due  examiuatiOQ  of  the  facta 
and  evidence. 

2.  Roman  I/iw : 

(1)  A  preliminary  inquiry  and  determination 
about  something  which  belongs  to  a  matter  in 
ditipute. 

(2)  A  precedent  or  previous  treatment  and 
decision  of  a  point. 

•  pre-JU'-di  -ca-tive,  a.  [Eng.  prepidicatie)  ; 
-ivf.]  Prt'.iudging ;  funning  an  opinion  or 
jmlgment  witlmut  previous  exnniination. 

"A  thltiK  aa  111  beseeminK  phllosophera  aa  baaty 
prfjitdic'itivt  sentence  political  Judges."— J/or*;  /»• 
finiti/  of  Worl4».    IPret) 

prej'-u-di9e,  •  prej-n-dlzo,  s.    tFr  ,  from 

Lat.  ptfr judicium  —  a  ju'iieial  examination  be- 
lure  a  trial,  damage,  prejudice  :  pr(R=  bcf<'re, 
and  jiuiici«7n  =  jud;^ment  ;Sp.  perjuido;  ItaL 
preffivdicio,  pregiudUio.] 

•  I.  The  act  of  prejudging  ;  foresight. 

"That  Qought  mote  hLnder  his  <|iilcke  prrJiuHi*.'' 

2.  An  Opinion  or  judgment  formed  before- 
hand ;  a  dei-tsion  arrived  at  without  due  con- 
sideration of  tlie  facts  ur  arguments  UL-ccssary 
for  the  formationof  an  impartial  or  just  deter- 
mination. The  word  dui  not  originally  iniply 
that  the  judgment  formed  was  unfavouiabie  ; 
but  the  meaning  now  attached  to  it  is  tliat  of 
a  bias,  leaning,  or  predisposition  in  favour  of 
or  against  some  pt-rson,  aetion.  or  course  of 
.londuct,  formed  without  n-a^ion,  or  for  some 
private  reason,  and  on  inaiitncient  grounds  ;  a 
prepossession;  an  unjustiliable  bias  or  I'-an- 
ing.    {Locke:  Conduct  o/  Understanding,  §  1(J.) 

3.  Mischief,  hurt,  danini^c*,  injury,  detri- 
ment.     {Sluikcsp. :  Henry  Vlll.,  Iv.  4.) 

%  Without  prejudice:  A  legal  phrase  applied 
to  overtures  or  conununicatioiiH  between  the 
parties  to  a  suit,  after  or  before  action,  but 
Defore  trial  or  verdict.  It  is  used  to  denote  an 
understanding  that,  If  the  overtures  fall 
through,  no  advantage  shall  bo  taken  of  them 
by  either  side.  Thus,  should  a  defendant 
make  an  offer,  without  prejudice.^  to  pay  half 
the  amount  of  a  claim,  the  hII-t  must  not  \v& 
taken  as  an  adnnssion  of  tlie  plaiutitf  having 
a  right  to  any  paymuitt. 

X)r6j  -U-dl90,  v.t.    IPnKJUDiOE,  ».] 

1.  Ti)  preptiisess  with  prejuilice  or  preju- 
diees;  to  inslil  a  ])reiiMlieo  iutu  the  mind  of; 
to  bias;  to  give  a  prejudiced  leaning  or  bent  to, 

"T\ii»iXU\  not  pre}  udirt  inw  much  In  his  favour.  "— 
Book     (iUberl  Ouruty.  oil.  vl. 

2.  To  cause  a  prejudice  against ;  to  Injure 
by  prejudice:  licnce,  generally,  to  injure,  to 
huit,  to  damago,  to  cause  detriment  to,  to 
iiarm.     {Danid:  Civil  Wars,  ii.) 

prij  u-di'-clal    (o4   as  sh),  prej-n-dl- 

OlalL  o.  [l^'r.  prrjudiciel,  from  lAt.  ;*rrrjii- 
rficJ«/rJt,  from  jmrjud irl nm  =  piejndiee  (<i.v.); 
&p. pff judicial, perjudicial ;  lUtl.pregtudiciaU.) 


•  1.  Biassed  ;  possessed  or  moved  by  pr^u- 
dice ;  pnjudiced. 

•  2.  Contrary,  opposed,  opposite. 

■•  What  .  . .  U  there.  In  all  this,  yr^udicial  any  w»y 
to  that  which  we  hold  T  •-Hooker :  KccU*.  PolUy. 

3.  Causing  prejudice,  hurt,  or  detriment; 
hurtfid,  mischievous,  detrimentaL 

"  PrtsjiutiHiUl  to  the  prleiillege  of  tho  deigte."— 
Ontflun ;  Henry  H.  (on.  UJ. 

prej-u-di'-clal-lj^  (d  as  ah),  adv.     [Eng. 

jyrejudicial ;  -?y.]  In  a  prejudicial  manner; 
so  as  to  cruise  prejmlice,  hurt,  or  detriment ; 
injuriously,  disadvantageously. 

prej-u-di'-clal-ness  (cl  as  sh),  «.  [Eng. 
prejudicial ;  -'iu-ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
U-iiig  prejudicial ;  hurtfulness,  injuriousuess. 

preUe,  s.  [Pbick,  ».]  The  squid,  Loligo  vul- 
garis. 

•  preke,  v.U    [Prick,  v.] 

pre-knowl'-edge  (fc  silent),  ».  (Tref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  knowledge  (q.v.).  j  Previous  know- 
ledge ;  foreknowledge. 

prel'-9r-95r>    *  prel-ar-slo,  a.      [Low   Lat. 

pr(£latia,iTom  Lat.  prtE/uriw=  a  prelate  (q.v.).] 
1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  prelate. 

"  Prelaciex  may  be  termed  the  greater  beneflcea.*— 
Avlifft  '  Parrrgoru 

*  2.  Prelates  or  bishops  collectively. 

••  Bishojis.  abbata.  and  others  of  the  prelaw."— Fox: 
Marti/n.  p    24L 

*  3.  Episcopacy ;  the  system  of  church 
government  by  prelates.  (Formerly  applieii 
to  the  forms  and  practices  of  the  High  Church 
party.) 

•  pre'-lal,  a.  [Lat.  pr(Ehm=  a  press.]  Per- 
taining'to  printing  ;  typographical :  as,  prelal 
faults.    {FuUtT.) 

prel'-ate,  ».  [Fr.  prilat,  fiom  Lat.  pTcelaUts 
=  set*  above,  pa.  I'ar.  of  prcpj'ero  —  to  set  be- 
fore, to  ]'refer(q.  v.);  ■Ap.prelado;  \U\\.prdalo.] 
An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the  highest 
order,  having  authority  over  the  lower  clergy, 
as  an  archbishop,  bishop,  or  patriarch ;  a 
dignitary  of  the  church. 

■■  To  the  pr^atet  he  spoke  with  peculiar  acrimony." 
■.-Macaulay :  Bitt.  Enj..  ch.  Ix. 

•  prel'-ate*  v.i.    [Prelate,  ».J     To  act  aa  a 

prelate. 
•prel-a-to'-i-ti^,  s.     [Eng.  yreiafe;   -ity.\ 
Prelacy. 

"WhfthM  prelaty  or  prelnteitj/  in  abstract  notion 
be  tl-is  ur  Ihal."-  MUtvn :  Church  Oovom.,  bk.  U..  ch.  i. 

•  prel'-ate-ly.  a.  [Eng.  prelate;  -ly.J  Pre- 
latieal,  episcopal. 

•' III  theli  pr<?a(eIi/pompoUBiacrlflcea."— JToH;  fl«/«( 
Works,  p.  626. 


•  pre-lat-shlp,  s.    [Eng. 
The  office   or  dignity  of   a 


prel'-ate-Bhip, 

pnl'il'i- ;    -ship.] 
pu:late ;  pn-li''y. 

"Thiit  Thnrntinus  should  reenter  his  realine.  and 
qulutU«  liiluy  Uia  prela(!ihii>."—Fvz     Hartyr*.  p.  280. 

•  prel'-at-fiBS,  «.  (Eng.  preUtir);  -ess^  A 
female  prelate ;  the  wife  of  a  prelate. 

'"''he  satfo  and  rh^nmatlc  old  prtiateu-'—MOton : 
ApoLfor  ii>nei;tyinnuut. 

•  pro-la'-tlal(tl  as  sh),  a.    [Eng. i)reta((«) ; 

-iuM    Ei)i8Copal,  j-ielalie. 

"A  p(.rtfoll"  ...  of  nuToccii  and  of  prtlatial  ^Mt. 
X,\ii.'—l)iiraeH:  Lotltuir.  ch.  ivIIl 

pro-l&t'-Xc,    pr5-l&t-io-al,    a.    [Eng. 

preJnt(e);  -if,  -ical]    Pertaining  or  relating  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  pudatea  or  prelacy. 

"Toiwt  up  affrtlnrh'-il  chuxob  la  8cotlaud.'—Jfoc- 
aul'i!/     UUt.  Eng..  di.  11. 

prS  l&t'-IC-ally,  adv.  [Eng.  pTdaticaX:  -ty.) 
\n  a  prelatiVal  manner;  with  refereneu  to 
prelates  or  prelacy. 

•■Foimal  out«lile  men  prrf«(i(-a»v  addlctod."— Jtfil- 
ton.  Church  UovemmeiiC :  Th«  dmcltuioit. 

•  pr6-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat  pnrlatw,  from  pro- 
h'tus,  pa.  par.  of  jinr/cro  =  to  prefer  (q.v.).] 
The  setting  of  one  above  or  before  another  ; 
preference. 

A  sni-pmdded  prthiUrm    of 


aUiTo  th«  v.tiutflblo."— //(i/« 

(Eng.  pjy/'ir(r); 


'  prol'-^t-Ish.  a. 

copal. 

"  Perverted  with  jirelatUh  iMveu. 

for  .fni  rrfym  II  uiij. 

■  prfil*  -  ^t  -  I^m,  s. 

Pjchiey;  eplscopiicy. 


sihlo   uatnre 
init.  |>.  47. 

Uh.]  Epia- 

.Viiton.:  Ai-ot. 

(Bog.  prdat(e);  'itm.) 


•  prel -at-iat,  «.      [Eng.   prelatie);    HsL}     A 

supp<irter  or  advocate  of  preUtism  or  prelacy; 
a  Iligli  Churchmaru 

"Th«  cuiutitueut  txidlM  voold  have  baeo  mereir 

sioall   knots  a<   pr*latuU.'—Macaulap:    BUt,   Unff-. 

oil.  xlU. 

•  prel'-a-tize.  f.t.  &  (.    [Eng.  pnlai(e):    iK.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  perform  the  duties  or  office  of  a  preUt*. 

2.  To  support    or   encotirage    prelacy ;    to 
encourage  High  Church  principles. 

"An  episcopacy  that  began  then  to  ;.rfia#i««.*- 
ifilton  :  Animnd.  on  Kcm</tutrant'$  D«/fnct. 

B,  Trans, :  To  bring  under  the  ioduence 

of  prelacy. 

•  prel'-a-tr^,  s.    [Eng.  prelaU ;  -ry.]   PreUcy. 

•  preV-a-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  pW/(U  =  a 
prelate  (q.v.).  1  The  post,  dignity,  or  office  of 
a  prelate ;  prelacy. 

"He  never  jjreferred  to  any  pretaturv  more  than 
one  ecck-siastiL-al  {icrson  who  waa  allied  to  him."— 
Clarendon :  Religion  t  Policy,  ch.  v. 

•  prel'-a-ture-sllip,  a.  [Eng.  %nelatuT9; 
•&hip.]  '  The  same  as  Prelature  (q.v.). 

•  prel-a-ty,  s.  [Eng.  prelai(e);  -y.]  Episco- 
pacy, p'relacy. 

"  Whatever  faul tineas  was  but  superficial  to  yreUttp 
at  the  bflgluuliig."— J/i((on ;  Church  Qovernment,  bt 
il..  ch.  1. 

"  pre-lect',  V.t.  &  (.    [Lat.  prcdectvs,  pa.  par. 
of  pra:lego  —  to  read  publicly:  pr(r  =  before, 
in  front,  and  lego  =  to  read.] 
A-  Intrans. :  To  read  a  lecture  or  discourae 

in  public. 

■•Tii    prelect    upon    the     military    ut.~—ffortl0tl : 

Sermotu.  vol.  Hi.,  ser.  89. 

B,  Tnins. :  To  read,  aa  a  lecture,  Ac,  In 

public. 

pre-lec'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  prceUctio,  ft-oni  prca- 
lectus,  pa.  par.  of  }yrctUgo=  to  read  in  public  ; 
Fr.  prelection.]  [Prelect.]  A  lecture  or  dis- 
course read  in  public,  or  to  a  select  company, 
or  to  a  class  of  student*. 

"  In  the  speculative  portion  of  theM  prtteelioiu.'^ 
Daily  Ttlegraph,  Supt  S,  ISBi. 

pre-l6c'-t6r,    •  praa  -  lee- tor,   •.     [Lat 

jinrkctor,  from  ■praUctu^.  pa.  par.  of  prn-lrgo 
=  to  prelect  (q.v.).]  A  reader  of  lectures  or 
discourses  ;  a  public  leeturer. 

•  pre-li-ba'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  pnelihatio,  from 
prirlihatiis,  pa.  par.  of  pr(elibo  =  to  taste 
b(_fnrt'liaiid  :  ;>r(e  =  before,  and  ii&o=  to  taste; 
Fr.  prelibatioii.] 

1.  A  tasting  beforehand  or  by  anticipation; 
a  foretaste.    {Cowper :  Task,  v.  574.) 

2.  A  libation  or  pouring  out  previotia  to 
tasting. 

t  pre-lim'-In-ar-i-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  prelimin' 
an/:  -lij.]  In' a  preTiniinary  manner;  as  a 
preliminary.    {Cont.  Keview,  Nov.,  1861.  p.  805.) 

pro-Um'-in-flir-^,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vrHiminaire, 
from  ]'re-  (l-at.  j'ro')  =  before,  and  Uminaire  = 
set  at  tlie  entry,  from  Lat.  limen^  gonit. 
liminis=&  tlireshold  ;  8p.  preliminar;  Ital- 
prelimiTtare.) 

A,  As  adj.  :  Introductory ;  prefatory  or 
previous  to  the  main  business  or  discourse ; 
preparatory. 

■■  Preliminary  consideration*  to  prepare  the  way  ol 
bolknesa."— Apt  Titylor :  Smnoni.  vol.  nl.,  ser.  s. 

B,  Assuhst.:  Something  introdu<-tory,  pre- 
fatory, or  preparatory;  an  introthictjiry  or 
prri'aratory  act;  sometlilng  which  hat*  to  be 
done,  examined,  determined,  arranged,  or 
concluded  before  the  main  l>usiiiess  ran  l»e 
entered  upon,  or  an  alliiir  treated  on  its  own 
merits  :  as,  lite  prflimimiries  to  a  duel,  the 
preliminaries  to  a  treaty.  &c. 

•  pro-Um'-It,  v.t.  [Pref.  prf-,  ami  Eng 
7i»ii/,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  limit  beforehand. 

'  pre  lln'-gual  (gu  as  gw\  a.    [Pref.  ;)r»., 

and   KiiR.  lingual  (q.v.).J     liefore   the   InlrO- 
duetlon  or  general  use  of  articulate  speech. 
"  Adtiiln-rs  of  th-  prellnffttal  prloJ."— /V/i*rfiMr< 
Ball:  MiMiwrn  Ktij/luh.  p,  :at. 

"  pro  109k'.  •  pro  loko,  v.i.  1  Pref.  pn»-, 
anil  Kng.  l->'k.  v.  iq.v.).  ]  To  look  forward; 
to  direct  the  eye  forward. 

"T)if>  ItloiHlToomiMK'kta  «r  (ho*o 
That /'r«roJt«d  on  wilhyr*.  Surrey:  PiMm.  It. 

prO'lndo,  prfil-ude.  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lo» 
I>at.  ;>rir/mM'nm,  piY/id/fum  =  a  prelude  from 


bSa,  b6^  •  p6tit,  J6^?  -^at,  5CII,  chorna,  ^hln,  bench ;  go.  ^om ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  o^  :  expect,  ycnophon.  exist,    ph      t 
.^dan.  -tian  =  sl'-*n!v. ^  n,  -Bion  -  abtin.;  -tlon,    ^loa  =  zhttu.    -«lou».  -tlou^  -slou*  -  aUiU.    -Wo,  -die,  J^c.  -  b^l.  d^ 
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prelude— premium 


Lat.  prcclud/y  —  to  play  liefnrehand  :  pTm  = 
before,  and  ludo  —  to  "play  ;  Sp.  <ii  ItaL  pre- 
ludio.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  introductory  or 
preparatory  to  that  which  follows  ;  an  intro- 
ductory or  prt^paratory  performance ;  an 
introduction. 

"  The  murmuriug  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i,  14, 

2.  Music :  A  movement  played  before,  or  an 
introduction  to  a  musical  work  or  perform- 
ance;  a  short  introductorj'  strain  preceding 
the  principal  movement,  performed  on  the 
same  key  as,  and  intended  to  prepare  the  ear 
for,  the  piece  that  is  to  follow. 

'■  Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 
Expressed  their  luerry  marching  on." 

.V..«  .-  Lady  qf  the  Lake.  i\.  17. 

pre-lnde'.   prel'-ude,  vx  &  i.     [Fr.  yr^- 

luder.\      [PRKLUDE,  S.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play  or  perform  a  prelude  to ;  to 
introduce  with  a  prelude ;  to  serve  as  a 
prelude  to. 

"We  may  be  eurprised  to  find  It  preluding  tlie 
J)e\use."—DuUt/  TeUgraph.  Dec  -Jl.  16S&. 

2.  To  serve  as  an  introduction  to  ;  to  intro- 
duce ;  to  lead  up  to ;  to  preface ;  to  be 
preparatory  to. 

" PnliLdinfj  some  (Teat  tragedy.' 

Loifj/eiloio :  VCcuUation  of  Orion. 

•B,  Infrans. :  To  serve  as  a  prelude  or 
introdaction  ;  to  act  in  such  a  manner  a.s  to 
prepare  for  tliat  which  is  to  follow ;  to  play 
or  give  a  prelude. 

"  Henceforth  In  him  be  blest. 
And  prelttde  to  the  realm's  perpetual  rest. 

Dryden  :  Britannia  Rrdiuica,  187. 

'  pre-lud'-er,  s.  [Eng.  prelud(e);  -er.)  One 
who  or  that  which  preludes;  one  who  plays  a 
prelude. 

"Invention,  science,  and  execution.  Rousaean  re- 
quires in  a  good  preluder."— Mason:  Church  Music, 
p.  6a 

*  pre-lu'-di-al,  o.     [Eng.  prelude ;  •«/.]    Per- 

laiiiiiig  to,  ot'of  the  nature  of,  a  prelude  ;  pre- 
luding, introductory. 

*  pre-lu'-di-OU9,  a.  \¥.n^.  prehide ; -ous.'\  Of 
the  nature  of  a  prelude ;  preparatory,  intro- 
ductory. 

"  Preludiout  to  and  typicall  of  the  office  of  Christ." 
— B.  More:  J'hil.  Wriltnyi,    (Qen.  Pre!  p.  xxv.) 

*  pre-lu'-di-uzn,  s.     [Low  Lat.]     A  prelude 

(qv.). 

"  In  a  sweet  preludium 
Of  closer  strains."      Vrashaio :  DeHyhtto/the  Musei. 

pre-lum'-bar,  a,     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  lum- 

Aiuit. :  Placed,  or  situated,  before  the  loins. 

pre-lu.  -sion,  •.     A  premonition  or  early  in- 

ilicatiiin. 

*  pre-lu'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  prcehistis,  pa.  par.  of 
prwhuio.]  [Prelude,  5.]  Of  the  nature  of  a 
prelude;  introductory;  serving  as  a  prelude 
or  introduction  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 

"Softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelutive  dn>t«."  Thtm^on  :  Spring,  174 

*  pre-lii'-sive-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  prelusive  ;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  i  ntroduction  or  prelude ;  previously. 

*  pre-ln'-s6r-i-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  prelusory;  -ly.] 
The  same  as  Prelusivelv  (q.v.). 

*  pre-lu'-s6r-^,  a.  [Lat.  prcElusus,  pa.  par. 
of  p/tciutZo.)  [Prelude,  s.]  Prelusive,  intro- 
ductory, preparatory. 


pre'-ma-ture,  a.  [Lat.  prcpmatums,  from 
pr(e  —  before,  and  maturus  —  ripe,  mature 
(q.v.);  Fr.  preniature  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  prematuro.] 
Ripe  or  mature  too  soon  ;  happening,  arriving, 
existing  or  performed  before  the  proper  lime  ; 
too  soon  said,  done,  or  believed  ;  too  hasty, 
too  early  ;  untimely. 

"  From  rice  and  premature  decay  preserred.' 

M'ordstoorth:  £jccuriion,  bk.  tU. 

pre'-ma-tiirc-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  premature; 
-ly.]  In  a  premature  manner;  too  soon,  too 
hastily  ;  before  the  proper  time. 

t  pre-ma-tiire-ness,  s.  [Eng.  premature; 
-nes.-^.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  )irema- 
ture  ;  a  hapiiening,  arri\ing,  or  existing  before 
the  I'roper  time  ;  precocity, 

t  pre-ma-tiir'-i-t^,  ».  (Fr.  prematuritS.] 
The  same  as  PRKM-M'iiRENEsa  (q.v.). 

"The  daneers  of  intellectual  and  military pr#ma. 
tunty."—Atke'ueuin,  May  17,  1S94.  p.  8.16. 


pre-mdx-Q'-lse.  pras-max-n-lse,  s.  pL 

[Pref.  pre-,  and  pi.  of  Lat.  maxilla  (q.v.).] 
CoTnpar.  AmU. :  The  same  as  Intermaxilla 

pre-max-il'-la-r^,  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  muxillaryXq.v.).'] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  prae- 
maxilhp. 

"  Bi^liind  the  frrevmiiUary  part  of  the  cranium."— 
Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  14.  iea&. 

B.  As  subst.  {PI.):  [Intermaxill^]. 

premaxiUary-angle,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  angle  between  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  basicranial  axis  and  the  front  of 
the  incisor  ridge  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  varies 
in  dilferent  skulls  from  S'.i'  to  110°,  and  affords 
a  means  of  safely  estimating  the  degree  of 
facial  projection.  When  above  95°  it  indicates 
prognathism  ;  when  below  it,  orthognathism. 
(Huxley.) 

premaxlUary  -  bone,  f.     [Premaxil- 

LARY,  B.] 

*  preme,  n.     (Breme,  a.]    Fierce,  strong. 


*  pre-me'-di-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
viediate  (q.v.).J     To  advocate  one's  cause, 

pre-med'-i-tate,  t\t.  &  i.  [LslU  r/rcemedita- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  prtrmeditor  :  prir- =  before,  and 
'm€ditor=  to  raeditat«  (q.v.);  fr.premediter; 
Sp.  prevudiiar ;  Ital.  premeditare.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  nieditat*  or  think  on  before- 
hand ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind  beforehand  ;  to 
plan  and  contrive  beforehand, 

"  What  paja  him  for  hiaspan  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditated  crime  ?  " 

Seott :  Rokebn.  v.  22. 

*  B.  Tntrans. :  To  meditate  or  consider 
beforehand  ;  to  deliberate  previously. 

"  They  shoulde  before  hande  premedit'ite  with  them 
aelfee  tiiaturely  and  deliberately."— ^iijf .'  £dunird  IV, 
(an.  10(. 

*pre-nied'-i-tate,  a.  [pREMEDrrATE,  vJ] 
Premeditated  ;  planned  and  contrived  by  pre- 
vious deliberation;  deliberate;  not  done  or 
said  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"  To  do  ft  premeditate  mischief  to  other  persona " — 
Burnet  :  Life  of /iocheMer.  p.  25. 

pre-med'-i-tat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Pre- 
meditate, v.] 

•  pre-med-i-tat-ed-ness,  s.      [Eng.  pre- 

medituted ;  -nc-'^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  premeditated  ;  premeditated  or  deliber- 
ate character  or  nature. 

"  Its  [the  Prayer-Book]  order,  premeditafedneu,  and 
consLincy  of  devotion,"— Gamftn ,-  Teart  of  the  Church, 
p.  89. 

•  pre-med'-X-tate-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  premedi- 
tate ;  -!y.]  With  premeditation  ;  deliberately  ; 
of  set  purpose. 

■■  He  that  pretneditately  cozena  one,  doea  not  coeen 
all.  but  only  because  be  cannot,'— /W^Aom.'  Reiolves, 
pt.  il.,  res.  62. 

pre-med-i-ta'-tion,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prae- 
meditationeni,  accus.  of  priTmeditatio,  from 
prwiiu'ditatus,  pa.  par.  of  pra^meditor  =  to  pre- 
medi'ate  (q.v,);  S[).  premeditacion;  Ital.  pre- 
7n£dita:ione.] 

1.  The  act  of  premeditating  or  deliberating 
beforehand  ;  previous  deliberation  ;  fore- 
thought, 

"  The  orations  which  he  made  upon  the  sudden  with, 
out  premeditation  before.' —iVort A  .■  Plutarch,  p.  Tu3. 

2.  The  act  of  planning  or  contriving  before- 
hand ;  as,  the  premeditation  of  a  crime. 

pre-me-rid'-i-an,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
vieri'lian  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Before  the  midday. 

3.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Paheozoic  strata,  from  the  relative 
date  of  its  origin.  It  is  a  sjTionjnn  for  the 
Lower  Helderberg  lime.stones  of  New  York. 
The  thickness  of  the  entire  formation  seldom 
exceeds  300  feet.  It  abounds  in  characteristic 
organic  remains ;  many  of  them  identical 
with  those  distincti\'e  of  the  Wenlock  for- 
mation of  Great  Britain,  the  nearest  equivalent 
in  the  European  system.  {Prof.  U.  D.  Rogers: 
Geology  of  Pennsylvania). 

*  pre-nxer'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
merit,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  merit  or  deserve  before- 
hand or  previously. 

"They  did  not  torgive  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  had 
so  much  pretnerited  of  them." — King  Charlet :  Eikon 
Basilike. 


•pre'-mi-al,  o.  [Premivm,  o.)  Rewarding; 
by  way  of  reward. 

"  I  many  penal  Btfttutei  aaw. 
But  not  one  premial.''        Ov>en  :  Bpigrame, 

•  pre'-mi-^ef.  *  pri'-mi-^e^,  s.  pL  (Fr., 
from  Lat.  primitUe  =  first-fraits,  from  primiu 
=  first.)    First-fruits. 

"  A  cliarper,  yearly  filled  with  tmlta.  waa  offer-J  to 
the  gods  at  tlieir  festivals,  aa  the  premices  or  itnt 
gatherings."— Orydffn  ;  Origin  &  Progress  of  Satire. 

pre'-mi-er,  prem'-i-er,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  froro 
Lat.  primarius  —  principal ;  primus  =  first.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  First,  chief,  principal. 

"  The  Spaniard  challengeth  the  premier  place,  in  !•■ 
gard  of  his  dominiona."— Canid«n.-  /iemaini. 

2.  Most  ancient.  Applied  to  a  peer  in  re- 
gard  to  date  of  creation  :  as,  The  Duke  ot 
Norfolk  is  the  premier  duke  of  England. 

B,  As  subst.  :  The  Prime  Minister  (q.v.), 
premler-serjeant,  s.    [9ebjeant.] 

pre'- mi -er- ship,  prem'-i-er-ship,  n 

[Eng.   premier;    -ship.]     The   office,   pos^  Of 
dignity  of  Premier  (q.v.). 

"Rather  than  run  the  risks  ol  tht  Prtmienhip.''— 
Daily   Telegraph,  Dec,  28.  168S. 

pre-mil-len'-ni-al,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
millennial {i\.v.).^  Previous  to  the  millennium. 

" pre'-mi-o, s.  (Ital.&Sp.]  A  premium  (q.v.). 

"In  all  which  offices  the  prcnio  is  so  small"— 
Defoe:  Tour  thro'  OU  Britain,\i.  IIL 

•  pre'-mi-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  prctmiosxi^,  from 
pr(rmium  ~  reward.]    Rich  in  gifts. 

•  pre-mi§'-al,  s.  [Eng.  premis(e);  •al.']  The 
act  of  j'remising ;  a  prefatory  or  auteeedenb 
statement  or  proposition. 

"  Mere,  by  way  of  premiial.  it  muat  be  in  a  lawful 
and  warrantable  via,y .' ^Culverwell :  Mount  Ebal,  99. 

pre-mi^e',  v.t.  &  i,     [Fr.  pre-  (Lat.  pra)  = 
before,  and  viis,  pa.  par.  of  viettre  —■  to  send.] 
A*  Transitive: 

•  1,  Lit. :  To  send  out  before  the  time. 

"  The  premised  fiauies  of  the  last  day." 

khakesp.  :  2  Betiry  VI ,  v.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  set  forth  or  lay  down  before, 
hand  ;  to  lay  down  or  put  forward  as  pre* 
liminaryor  i^reparatory  to  whatis  to  fnlluw  ;  tc 
lay  down  as  an  antecedent  proposition  or  con- 
dition. 

"  He  yields  his  honours  and  hiB  land. 
One  boon  premised  :—Re:r.U}n  bis  child.' 

^coft :  Jiokebg.  Ti.  U, 

B.  /Tt(rnJM. ;  To  put  forward  or  lay  down 
antecedent  ja-oposilions  or  conditions. 

"He  prei'iiitth  and  then  infers. "-^fiumet;  TTtsorp 
{(f  the  Earth. 

prem'-ise,  prein-i88,s.  [Fr.  prkmisse,  from 
Lat.  ■jirtcmissa,  lem.  sing,  of  prf^nissvs,  pa. 
par.  of  prr^mitto  =  to  send  out  before  :  prte-^ 
before,  and  mitto  =  to  send.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  2. 

*  2,  A  condition,  a  supposition. 

*"  The  preiataet  ulwerTftd, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serred." 

Shakesp.  :  Atlt  Hell  that  Ends  Well,  It  I. 

3.  (PI):  Houses  or  lands  and  tenements; 
a  house  or  building,  together  with  the  out- 
houses, &c.,  attached  to  it ;  a  building  and  its 
appuitenances  [II.  1]. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Law  {PL):  The  beginning  or  early  part  of 
a  deed  or  ctaiveyance,  in  which  the  subject 
matter  is  stated  or  described  in  full,  being 
afterwards  referred  to  as  the  premises  [L  3.]. 

2.  Ijogic :  Tlie  name  given  to  each  of  the 
first  two  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  from 
which  the  inference  or  conclusion  is  drawn. 
[Major-prewise,  Minor-premise.]     Thus: 

All  tyrants  are  detestable, 
Ctesar  was  a  tyrant, 

are  premises,  and  if  their  truth  be  admitted, 
the  conclusion,  that  Csesar  was  detestable, 
follows  as  a  matter  of  irresistible  inference. 
The  entire  syllogism  reads  as  follows : 

All  tyranta  are  detestable ; 

Cesar  was  a  tyrant ; 

Therefore.  Ca^tr  wa.a  detestable." 

prem'-iss,  s.    [Premise,  s.] 

*  pre-mit',  v.(.  [Lat.  pra;mitlo.]  To  premise 
(q.v.),  (Donne:  Pseudo-Martyr  (1610),  Pref- 
sig.  E,  1  back.) 

pre'-mi-um,  s.  [Lat.  prfKnium.  =  profit 
reward,  prop.  =  a  taking  before,  from  prce  = 
before,  and  emo  =  to  take,  to  buy.] 


Cte,  I5t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  aire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p5^ 
or,  wore,  WQlt,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  V"te.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oo  -  a  e  ; '  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


premna— preobtain 
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L  Ordinary  J Ainguagt: 

1.  A  reward,  a  recompense ;  Bomething given 
or  paid  in  return  for  sometiiuig  else  doue  or 
given  : 

(1)  A  prize  oflcred  for  competition  ;  a  reward 
for  some  specilio  uct. 

(2)  A  bonus  ;  an  extra  sam  paid  or  otfercd 
as  an  incentive. 

<3)  A  fee  laid  for  the  privflege  of  learning 
flonie  trade  or  profession, 

•  2.  Interest  or  bonus  paid  for  the  loan  of 
money. 

"  Pi'ojile  wer«  tempted  to  lend,  by  ^reat  prwmiurm 

Uld  Inrge  interest"— AKr</t ;  J/uct>f /t j fu«4. 

n.  Commercial^  £c ; 

1.  In  currencTi,  the  premium  on  gold  or 
silver  is  the  difference  of  value  between  gold 
and  silver  coins  and  paper  notes  of  the  same 
nominal  amount.  Thus,  when  the  United 
States  gold  dollar  was  at  a  premium  of  25,  it 
meant  that  125  paper  dollars  were  given  for 
100  gold  dollars. 

2.  In  insuraJice,  a  sam  periodically  paid  by 
the  person  insured  in  order  to  secure  a  stated 
sum  of  money  from  the  society  to  whom  the 
premium  is  paid,  in  case  of  damage  by  fire,  or 
by  Ittss  of  a  vessel  or  goods  at  sea  :  or,  in  case 
of  life  assurance,  the  sum  periodically  paid  in 
order  to  secure  the  payment  to  the  representa- 
tives of  tlie  person  insured  of  a  stated  sum  in 
case  of  the  (feath  of  the  person  whose  life  is 
Insured.    [Assurance,  Insurance,  Policy.] 

3.  In  Jinance,  stocks,  bonds,  or  shares  are 
said  to  stand  at  a  premium  when  tlielr  market 
price  is  higher  than  that  paid  for  them  when 
originally  issued.  In  this  aense  it  is  the 
opposite  to  discount  (q.v.). 

^  Premhim  is  sometimes  used  ad,iectively, 
]n  the  sense  of  prize  or  prize-taking:  as,  a 
premium  flower. 

%  At  a  premium  : 

1.  lit. :  [Premidm,  II.  8.1. 

2.  Fig. :  Enhanced  in  value  ;  difficult  to  get 
or  attain  except  at  a  higlier  price  than  usual. 

"  Acc'oinmodatlon  U  already  at  a  premium."— DaUu 
Chronicle.  6epU  11,  isax 

■prcxn'-na  s.  [Gr.  nptfi-vov  (/>rem7ion)  =  the 
stump  of  a  tree.] 

Bi>t. :  A  genus  of  Viticefe.  Shrubs  or  trees, 
with  opjiosile  leaves  and  small  tlowers  in 
cymes.  Natives  of  Asia  and  Australia.  The 
drupaceous  fruit  of  Pivmna  esculenta  is  eaten. 
A  decoction  of  tiie  root  of  P.  integrifolia,  a 
small  tree,  a  native  of  India  and  Teuasserim, 
is  cordial  and  stomachic,  and  is  used  in 
rheumatism,  neuialgia,  &c.  The  leaves,  with 
pepper,  are  given  in  colds  and  fevers.  The 
milk  off.  mucronntn,  a  small  sub-IIiniahiyan 
tree,  is  applied  to  boils,  and  its  juice  is  given 
to  rattle  in  colic.  The  leaves  of  P.  latl/<<lia 
are  eaten  in  Southern  India  in  native  curries. 

pre~md'-lar,  s.  [Pref.  pre-^  and  Eng.  Ttwlar 
(M-v.).]      • 

1.  Comp.  Anat.  :  One  of  the  permanent  teeth 
which  replace  the  doriduous  mrihirs  in  dipliy* 
odont  mammal-s.  Acfr)rding  to  Owen,  tlie 
typitral  formula  is  p.m.  /£. 

2.  Anat. :  A  bicuspid  tooth. 

^pre-mon'-Isb,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Mfd. 
Kng.  monish  (q.v.).]  To  warn  or  admonish 
beforeli.Tnd  ;  to  fmewani. 

"  I  drilre  only  to  premonUA  yna  tliat  It  Is  my  reao- 
\miioa.'—Ilp.  tianderton  :  I'romutory  Oat/u,  il.,  )  i, 

•  pre  m$n'-ish~ment,  $.  (Eng.  premonish  ; 
•men I. \  The  act  of  jtremonish ing  or  fore- 
warning;  previous  warning  or  admonition. 

"Aftvr  then?  vremotihhmmlt,  I  will  coiiio  to  the 
Compi^rtitluultdelf."— n'urfuii;  Architcrture,  pt.  I.,  p.  10. 

t  pre-mo-ni'-tion,  *  pre-mo-nl-ol-on,  <. 

[Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  monilion  (ci.v.).]     Pre- 
vious warning  or  notice  ;  a  forewarning. 

"  Wliftt  (rli-'ndly  ttremonilion*  Imve  bciip  siK-nt 
On  yuur  forbeanuicA;  niidthi'lr  X'niiio  evciiL" 

Chitpmitn  :  Unmrr  ;  fhlyiury  II. 

•  pre-mSn'-i-tiTO,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
moniUve  {q.v.).j  The  same  aa  Prkmonitorv 
(q.v.). 

•pre-mon'-I-tor, «.   {'[jaX.prfmwnitor.]    One 

wli"  "r  tliiit  wiiich  gives  putmonitifm  or  fon-- 
wairiin^'. 

"SiiTiiP  *iii-)i-Iikr  iiiirniiDi  premimltnn  the  (rreiit  and 
holy  (1<h1  iu'IhIii  piirjiowly.*— /)/>,  /lall  :  H/Allniuy  Tfl. 

•  pro-mdn'-i-tor-l-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  pre- 
monitor{y);  -ly,]  In  u  premonitory  nuinnor ; 
by  way  of  premonition. 


pre-mon -i-tor-J^,  a,  (L.'it.  pnrmonitorius.) 
Giving  premonition  or  forewarning:  as,  pre* 
monitory  aymptoma  of  a  disease. 

pre-mon'-stront,  a.  &  «.    [Premonstrate.'j- 

SIAS.] 

•  prS-mon'-strate,  t'.(.    [Lat.  jyrcemftnstratus. 

IHL  par.  of  prcEmon^tro :  pr(e=  before,  and 
monstro  =  to  show.]  To  show  beforehand  ;  to 
foreshow. 

"We  prfmonitrat^  nither,  that  Is,  we  dedoce  one 
thing  out  ot  another  contiuunUy."~Uartlib :  tteform 

Pre-mon-stra-ten'-slan  (al  as  sh).  a.  &  s. 

[Ecek-S.  LiJit.  J'rainonstrati'HSC^,  fmm  Vv.  pre- 
viontre  —  foiesltown  [PKEMONSTHATt:],  the 
name  given  by  the  founder  to  the  site  of  the 
lir>t  house  of  the  Order,  in  a  valley  near  Laon, 
because  he  believed  it  divinely  appointed  for 
tliat  purpose.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  monastic 
order  described  under  ii. 

"In  Eii^'liuid  two  Briiftll  Pr*rmonefratentian  hoiue-B 
.  ,  .  hjiVti  bt-eii  rtceiitly  (<iuiidcd  at  Cmwlo  aad 
Bf'aldiug. "—^dtiij  *  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  6b5. 

H.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  Norlwrtines ;  an  order 
of  regular  canons,  founded  by  St.  Norbert,  in 
nif.  The  rule  was  that  of  St.  Austin,  and 
their  founder  imposed  upon  his  subjects 
perpetual  fasting  and  entire  abstinemre  from 
meat.  Despite,  or  possibly  because  of,  tlie 
severity  of  the  life,  the  order  flourished 
greatly,  and  at  onetime,  according  to  Helyot, 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  abbeys.  At 
the  dissolution  in  England  there  were  thirty- 
n^e  houses  of  the  order  in  this  country,  of 
which  two  were  nunneries  and  two  cells. 
[Cell,  A.  I.  1.  (3).] 

"A  comm.'Qlty  of  French  Prtmonttratenstant  has 
been  e»tal>lie lu'd  at  isWrt\'agUiiL."—AddU  &  Ai-nAd, 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  C8J. 

•  pre-mon-stra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  prcanon- 
btratio.)  tPREMONSTRATK.]  The  act  of  fore- 
showing ;  a  showing  beforehand. 

"  The  like  premnngtratinu  la  to  be  looked  for  tn  the 
fulfliliDt;."— ,!JA*[/'oni;  LenTtivU  DiKoartea.  p.  aUi 

*  pre'-  mon  -  stra-tor,  s.  ( I.at.  prarmon- 
stratnr.]  (Prkmonstrate.]  One  who  or  that 
whicli  preiuonstrates  or  sliows  beforehand. 

pre' -morse,  prse'-morse.  a.  [Lat.  prcemor- 
siis,  iKi.  i>ar,  of 
prcemordeo : 
pnz  =  before, 
and  mordeo  = 
to  bite.] 

Pot.  {Of  a  root, 
Ienf,,Cr.):  Hav- 
ing so  perished 
at  the  extrem- 
ity, as  to  sug- 
gest thata  piece 
has  been  bitten, 
off.  Nearly  the' 
same  as  trun- 
cate, except 

that  the  termi-  pbemorse  root. 

nation  Is  ragged 

and  irregular.  The  root  figured  as  an  example 
is  that  of  Scabiosa  succisa. 

pro-mo  ^a'-Io,  a.  [Pref,  pre-,  and  Eng. 
viosaic  (q.v.).]  Peitaining  or  relating  to  the 
times  before  Moses. 

*  pre-mo'-tlon,  ».  TPi'cf*  ?>f«-.  and  Eng. 
inotifin  (q.v.).]  Previous  motion  or  excite- 
ment to  action. 

pre-mn-nir'-S, «.    [Pr-emunire.] 

"  pre-mu-nite',  v.t.  [T^t  prrr-munituft.  pa. 
pur.  ft(  'pr(rmunio :  ;>r'T  =  bernre,  and  miinin 
to  f)rtily.!  To  fortify  or  strengthen  before- 
hand ;  to  guard  against  objection, 

"To  jrrrynunftt  the  BUcceedlns  treatlM  with  this 
pri'fiioo."— '*i>M'*r6^.  .ilhi-omtutix.    (rrcf.) 

"  pre-mu-nl'-tion.  «,  ILat.  pr(rmunitio. 
inmi  vro'munitus,  pa.  i>nr.  of  jrrnnnvnio.]  Tin- 
art  of  fortifying  or  strengthening  beforehand 
against  objections. 

pre-mu'-nl-tor^,  a.  [PnKMttNiRE.]  Per- 
taining or  ivlaling  to  a  pra-munire. 

'  pre  my  our,  .1.  ll.at.  ]>r(rmium.]  A  rccom- 
IKjnser,  a  rewanler. 

"Ji-Hiiii  Id  .  .  .  hh  Invent  rewarde  and  i/PvrnyaMr."— 
Ths  tvtriml.  to.  cxkIU.  (lM»cki. 

pre-n&n'-tbe^  #.  (Or.  irpi)»Ti«  (prinh)^ 
drooping,  and  av0OK  (aiUhoa)  =  A  fiower.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lactnceie.  Prenajtilttt 
purpurea  is  natundised  in  Skye  and  near 
Edinburgh.  The  old  P.  muralis  is  now 
Lactuca  muralis.     It  is  indigenous. 

pren'-der, «.    [Fr.  prendre  (Lat.  prendo)  =  to 

take.] 

Law:  The  right  or  power  of  taking  a  tblop 
before  it  ia  otfercd. 

"Thla  Ueriot  wu  Parcel  of  the  Bervicea,  and  tboai 
He  in  Render,  and  nut  In  J'rendcr."  —  A'elton:  Iax 
Staneriorum,  p  116. 

•  prene,  s.    [A.S.  preon.}    A  pin,  a  preen. 

*prene,  r.U     [Prene,  s.)     To  fasten  with  a 

pm  \  tu  stick  with,  or  aa  with,  a  pin  ;  to  prick. 

"Tliruugb  bU  herte  be  prened  blm." 
B.  de  Orunne :  Medit.  on  Supper  qf  Our  Lord,  ML 

•  pre-n6'-m€ii,  s.    [Pk.esomen.] 

•  pre-n5m'-i-nal,  a.    [Lat  pmcnomen  (genlt. 

pramominis)  —  pra-nomen  (q.v.), J  Serving  as 
the  first  element  in  a  compound  name. 

"Tbey  deceived  tn  the  name  of  horac-mddiBb,  hoii»- 
mliit,  Liullriinh.  nnd  many  niMrn  ;  conceiving  therein 
Boiue  prmotninal  cuutildt:raUou.'— Artnm^;  Vuigar 
Errouri,  bk.  U..  ch.  vll. 

*pre-n6m'-i-xiate,  v.t.  [Prenominate.  o.) 
I'o  name  beforehand  or  previously  ;  to  fore- 
name ;  to  tell  by  name  beforehand. 

"  To  preni}mlnat«  In  nice  coujectarew 
Where  thou  nilt  hit  me  dead." 

:<Jutkf4p.  :  TroUut  i  Creuida,  Iv.  L 

•  pre-n6m'-i-nate,  o.     (Lat.  prrrnominatus, 

pa.  par.  of  pra:iiomiiio :  prtE  =  before,  and 
nomino  =  to  name  (q.v.). J  Named  liefore- 
hand ;  forenamed.     {fihakesp.  :  iiavUet,  ii.  l.) 

*pre-ndm-i-na'-tlon,  s.  [Pref,  pre-,  and 
Eng.  nomination  (q.v.).]  The  privilege,  right, 
or  stale  of  being  namea  Hrst. 

"The  watery  productions  should  have  the  prenomi- 
nation."-~Bromie :   Vuitfar  Mrrourt,  bk.  U.,  ch.  xzIt. 

•  pre-nos'-tic,   *  pre-nos-tike,  s.     (Lat. 

prn-  =L  before,  and  /lOsc"  =  to  kuow.J  A  prog- 
nostic, au'omeu,  an  augurj\ 

"He  with  for  suoli  a  prmoiftke 
JUoat  ol  an  houude  was  to  him  like." 

Uotffifr :  C.  A^  B. 

"pre-note',  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  tioM 
(q.v.).l  To  note  or  make  out  previously  oi 
beforehand. 

"This  blind  I^Dorance  of  that  age  thus  nboaa  pr* 

rioffi/."— /ux.    Martj/n.p.  120. 

'  pre-no'-tion,  '  prsB-n6'~tloii«  s.  fPref. 
pre-,  and  Eng,  notion-  (q.v.);  Fr.  jrrniftion.] 
A  notion  or  idea  which  precedes  something 
else;  a  previous  notion  or  thought;  fore- 
knowledge. 

"  Connecting  emblctna  with  prcrnotiont,  a*  the  most 
powerfiill  of  ftil  adiiiinlclo!*  to  the  faculty  of  lucinory." 
—Stewart :  ffiiman  Mind,  vol  IL.  oil.  Ii.,  )  'i.    tNote.) 

*pren  sa'-tlon,  5.  [Lat.  prensatio,  from 
jircnnatus,  pa.  par.  of  prcnso  (prehenso),  intena 
of  jyreiido  =  to  take,  to  seize.]  The  act  of 
seiziitgwith  violence.  (Barrow:  Pope'sSupr^ 
macy.) 

prent,  v.  &  s.     [Print.]    (Scotch.) 

prcnt  book,  s.    A  printed  book.    (Scott : 

Auti'P'urit,  eh.  xxxix.) 

*prcn'-ti50,  *pren  tis,  "pren-tyse,  «. 

[See  def  1  A  colloquial  C(»'ittaction  of  appren- 
tice (q.v.). 

"My  ftceuBer  U  my  pr^jirire,"— .•\ft.it«fp.  .■  2  ffm™ 
r/..  1.  3. 

"pr£n'-ti9e~ship,    •pren-tl-ship,    & 

[Eng.  prtntice ;  -Bhip.)    Apprcnticeabip. 

"  Aa  they  had  nerved  with  wiuil  two  pr^n/'jiAliij.* 
liniwue :  Itritanniat  iUutoraii,  II,  L 

'pron  tls.  s.    [Prentice-J 

•  pron  lis  hodo,  s    (Eng,  •ptt7i*f«=apnren- 

tiie;  -hiAc  ~  -head,]  Apprenticeship.  (CAau. 
eer:  C.  T.,  4.9S4.) 

•  pre-niln-9l~a'-tion,  s,  [\At  pnrnunctatiOt 

IViini  jirtcntinciiitus,  pa.  |>ar.  of  prtri\uncio, 
tVimi  jtra-  —  iK'fon*,  and  nuncio  =  to  aiinnuuco 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  announcing  or  telling 
beforehand. 

"pre-niin'-olous,a.   [lat.  pr(munr{ns.  ffom 

pnv  —  N'fon',  and  nMririuj  =  n  messenger,) 
Announcing  beforehand  ;forot«lIing,pn*ttnging. 

'  pro  6  bligo'.  I',  t.  [  Vrt't.  pre-,  and  Eng.  oblifft 
(q.v.).j    To  obUnii  previou.-dy  ur  beforeliand. 

'pro  db- tain'. r.f.  fPrff.  prr-.and  Eng.oMfl*!* 

(q  v.),]    To  obtain  previously  or  brforehand. 


I>6U.  h6^ ;  p^t,  j6^1 ;  oat,  9eU,  ohorus.  ^hln.  bench;  go.  Kom  :  tbln,  (his:  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xonophon.  exist,    AAg, 
-tloa,  -«lo2i  —  atiun ;  -^on,  -^on  —  zhuxi.    -olous,  -tlous,  -aloua  —  BliiXs.    -ble,  -Cle,  &a.  u  b9l«  d^L 
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preoccupancy— prepollence 


gwe-oc'-cu-pan-^]?^,  s.  [Pief.  pre-,  and  £ng. 
occup(Liuy\q.^'.).] 

1.  The  act  of  occupying  ortakint  possession 
before  another ;  preoccupation. 

2.  The  right  of  taking  possession  of  and 
holding  before  others  :  as,  the  preoccupancy  of 
a  country  by  right  of  discovery. 

•pre-oc'-cu-pant,  .'.  fPi'^f-  ?^«-.  and  Eng. 
occupant  (q'v.)-]  One  who  preoccupies  ;  one 
having  preoccupancy. 

•  pre-6c'-cu-pate,  v.t,  [Lat.  prceoccupatus, 
pa.  par.  of  prccoccupo  =  to  seize  beforehand, 
to  anticipate  :  prce  =  before,  and  occupo  —  to 
occiipy(q.v.);  Fr.  prioccuper.]  To  preoccupy, 
to  prepossess,  to  bias,  to  prejudice. 

"Least  the  pleasure  ol  the  eye  preoccupatt  the  Judg- 
ment."—^e/tV"u»  H'ottoHiarue,  p.  40. 

pre-OC-ca-pa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  preoccupjXion, 
from  LaXC pneoccupatio.]    [Preoccupate.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  possession 
of  anything  before  another;  preoccupancy; 
prior  occupation  or  possession. 

♦  2.  An  anticipation  of  objections. 

"As  if  by  way  of  preoccupation,  he  should  haue 
Bud.~— South:  Vermont. 

3.  Anytliing  which  preoccupies  or  pre- 
possesses the  mind,  so  as  to  give  it  a  certain 
disposition,  leaning,  or  tendency;  preposses- 
Bion,  bias,  prejudice. 

"  Not  giving  way  U>  any  preoccupation,  or  byaas,"— 
tocke:  Conduct  of  the  I'ndcrttanding.  5  lit. 

pre-6c'-CU-pi©d,pa.  par.  or  a.   [PREOCCtTPT.] 

pre-OC'-CU-py,  v.t.  [Fr.  prcoccuper,  from 
Jjat.  pr<£m:ciipo.]    [Preoccopate.] 

1.  To  seize  or  take  possession  of  before  an- 
other :  as,  To  preoccupy  a  country  not  before 
held. 

2.  To  engage  cr  occupy  the  attention  of 
beforehand ;  to  pre-enga^te,  to  prepossess,  to 
engross  beforehand. 

"preoccupied  with  what  yoa  imther  must  do 
Thiaii  what  you  ahouKl." 

ShiiAetp. :  Coriolanus.  ii.  8. 

'  pre-om'-i-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  pnc  =  t«fore, 
and  ominatus,  pa.  par.  of  ominor  =  to  presage.] 
[Omen.]  To  prognosticate,  to  presage,  to 
augur,  to  portend.  (Brovmt:  Vulg.ErT.,h]Lv., 
ch.  xxi.) 

pre'-o-per-de,  s.    [Preoperculcm.) 
pre-o-per-cu-lar,   prae-d-per'-ea-lar, 

o.  [Eng.,  &c.  preopercitl(um) ;  -ar.]    Belonging 
to,  or  connected  with,  the  preoperculum  (q.  v.). 

pre-o-per'-cu-luin,  prse-o-per'-cu- 
lum,  pre'-6-per-cle,  s.  (Pref.  pre-,  pnv-, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  operculum.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-semicircular  bone,  present 
in  the  post-orbital  part  of  the  head  in  most 
Teleosteons  Fi.shes  and  many  Ganoids,  and 
forming  part  of  the  gill-cover. 

"  TwOtapotBjoii  the  pr toper cU."—Fitld,  H&rcb  20, 1866. 

•  pre-o-pin'-ioil  (1  as  y\  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  ojiinio/i  (q.v.).]  An  opinjnn  previously 
formed  ;  a  prepossession,  a  prejudice. 

"Others  out  of  a  tiiueroos  prcopiiiion,  refraining 
Tery  many." — Brotrne  :   Vuhj.  Err.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  pre-Op'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  option 

(q.v.).j     The  right  or  privilege  of  first  choice, 

pre-br-al, a.    [Pref. pre-,  and  Eng. oral (q.v.).] 
Anat.  :  Situated  in  front  of  the  mouth. 

pre-or-dain',  *  pre-or-deine,  v.t.  [Pref. 
pre-,  and  Eng  ordain  (q.v.).]  To  ordain, 
appoint,  or  doterniine  beforeliand ;  to  pre- 
appoint, to  predetermine. 

"  The  purpos'd  counsel  preordain' d  and  flxt 
Of  the  Most  High."  MUton  :  P.  R.,  1. 1S7. 

'  pre-or'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
vrder,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  order  or  arrange  before- 
hand ;  to  prearrange,  to  preordain. 

pre-or'-di-naii9e,  *  pre-or-dl-nannce. 

s.     [Pref.   pre-,    and   Eng.   oniinance    (q.v.).] 
Antecedent  or  previous  decree  or  ordinance. 

"Turn  preorditutnce.  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children." 

ahuketp.  :  Juliiu  CtBtar,  ill.  L 

*pre-or'-di-nate,  *pre-or-di-nat,  'pre- 

or-dy-nate,*n-     [Lat.  jyrcEordimitus.]     Pre- 
ordained, predetermined. 

■■  Preordi/nate  by  nrouydence  dyuine."— ?»>  T.  Klyot : 
Qovmiour.  bk.  ii.,  en.  xlu 

•  pre-or-di-na'-tion,   s.      [Pref.   pre-,  and 


Eng.  ordinati/^n  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  preordain- 
ing ;  preordinance. 

"To  be  ministered  vTito  them  by  the prw(»v2»Ration 
of  God." — Bait:  Image,  pt.  ii. 

pre-paid',  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.pairf(q.v.).] 
Paid  beforehand  or  in  advance  :  as,  a  p;repind 
letter. 

pre-pal'~a  tal,   o.      [Pref.   pre-,   and   Eng. 

p,iUtalis{.\'.).} 

Anat.  :  Immediately  in  front  of  the  palate  : 
as,  the  prepalatal  aperture. 

*  pre-par'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  pnspoKe);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  prepared. 

*pre-par'-an9e,  *  pre-par-aunce,  s. 

[Eng.  prepar{e)  .    -ance.\     Prejiaration. 

"  All  this  busy  preparaurtcit  to  war."— 5tr  T.  Mor%  : 
Utopia. 

*  preparat,  a.  [Xat.  prccparatus,  pa.  par. 
of  pr'xparo  =  to  prepare  (q.v.).j  Prepared. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,27S.) 

prep-ai-ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  prtc- 
parationem,  accus.  of  prcejxiratLo  =  &  making 
ready  beforehand,  from  prceparatus,  pa.  par. 
of  pr(EiKiro  —  io  prepare  (q.v.);  Sp.  preparo- 
cion ;  lta.\.  prejKinizioiie.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  preparing  or  fitting  before- 
hand for  any  special  purpose,  use,  service,  or 
condition  ;  a  making  ready  or  tit. 

"You  make  grand  preparation  for  a  doke."^ 
ShaJce^sp. :  Merry  Wiee*  of  Windior,  iv,  S. 

2.  Pre\ious  measures  of  adaptationor  fitness. 

"I  will  shew  what pr^parririons  there  were  in  nature 
(or  this  dissolution.'  — Burnet  :  Theory  of  the  Eartlx. 

*  3.  Ceremonious  introduction  ;  ceremony. 

"I  make  bold  to  press,  with  so  little  preparation, 
upon  you."— JiAiiApjp.  .■  Merry  Wivet,  ii.  2. 

4.  The  state  of  being  prepared,  ready,  or  tit ; 
preparedness,  readiness. 

5.  That  wliich  is  prepared,  made,  or  ar- 
ranged for  a  particular  purpose  :  the  measures 
taken  or  things  done  in  readiness  for  any  thing 
or  person. 

"Jealousy  ahall  be  call'd  assurance,  aud  all  the 
preparation  overtbrowTi."— MaA^ay,  MurJiAdo  About 
Nothing,  ii.  3. 

6.  Anything  made  or  prepared  by  a  special 
process,  as  a  medical  substance  prepared  for 
the  use  of  a  patient,  a  part  of  the  body  for 
anatomical  study,  a  subject  for  the  micro- 
scope, a  dish  prepared  by  cookery,  &c. 

'■  r  wish  the  chemists  had  been  more  sparing,  who 
magnify  their  preparatioJtt."— Browne  :    Vulj.  Err. 

*  7.  A  force  ready  for  combat,  as  an  army 
or  fleet. 

"  The  Tnrkiah  vraparaSion  makes  for  Ehi>des," 

Shakeap. :  Othello,  L  S. 

•8.  Accomplishment,  qualification,  parts. 

"Your  many  warlike,  courtUke,  and  learned  pre- 
parations."— Shaiesp. :  Merrj/   Wives  of  tVindsor,  li.  2. 

n.  Music :  Tlie  causing  a  discord  to  be 
heard  as  a  concord  iuiniediately  before  its 
percussion.  It  must  take  place  in  the  same 
part  as  that  which  has  tlie  discord. 

pre-par'-a-tive,  *  pre~par-a-tife,  a,  &  s. 

[Fr.  prepa'ratif ;  Sp.  A:  Ital.  preparatlvo.'\ 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Tending  or  serving  to  prepare 
or  make  re;idy  ;  preparatory. 

"  Some  rude  preparative  strokes  towards  efforma- 
tion. " — More  :  Iminort.  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  which  tends  or  serves  to  prepare; 
anything  which  serves  to  make  ready  or  to 
pave  the  way  ;  a  preparatory,  a  prelude. 

"  A  preparative  and  introdaction  to  the  doing  of 
something  worse." — South  :  SermonM,  vol.  Iv.,  ser.  e. 

*  2.  That  which  is  done  in  readiness  or  pre- 
paration for  something  else  ;  a  preparation. 

"  These  your  most  holy,  pure  preparatirea 
For  dexith  aud  judgment."       Lylton :  /iichetieu,  i,  Z, 

pre-pSr'-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng-  preparative  ; 
-l]}.\  In  a* preparative  or  prei>aratory  manner  ; 
by  way  of  preparation. 

■■  It  is  preparatively  necessary  to  m^ny  useful  things 
in  this  life."— fl^a/e."  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

pre-par'-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat,l  One  who  prepares 
subjects  b'eforehand,  as  anatomical  specimens, 
subjects  for  dissection,  &c. 

"  He  stayed  in  the  museum  aa  preparator."—yature, 
Feb.  r.  US*,  p.  343. 

pre-pSr'-a-tdr-y,  a.  &  $.     [Fr.  preparatoire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  or  serving  to  prepare 

the  way  for  something  to  follow ;  necessary 

to  be  done  in  order  to  prepare  for  that  which 

is  to  follow;  antecedently  necessary;  intro- 


ductory to  and  making    provision  for  that 
which  is  to  come  ;  preparative 

"  To  pass  a  small  portion  of  Its  existence  In  od« 
stAteto  be  preparatory  to  iuiolheT,"—Paley  ■  S«rmoni[L 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  preparative.  {Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser-  3.) 

*  pre-par'-a-ture,  s.  [Lat.  vrce  =  before, 
&nd  parat it r'a  ='a  preparing.]     Preparation. 

"  Making  BOchpre;>ara(urf,"—/V)x.'  Martgrt,  p.  1,761. 

pre-pare\  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  preparer,  from  Lat. 
prceparo:  prce  =  before,  and  pa ro  =  to  g-.t 
ready,  to  set  in  order  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  preparar  ; 
Ital.  preparare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  ready,  fit,  adapted,  or  qualified 
for  any  special  purpose,  use,  service,  or  con- 
dition, by  any  means  whatever  ;  to  i)Ut  into 
such  a  state  as  to  be  fit  for  use  or  application ; 
to  adapt :  as.  To  prepare  ground  for  seed. 

2.  To  make  ready  for  something  which  is  to 
come,  happen,  or  be  told  ;  to  make  ready  to 
expect  something.  (Frequently  used  reflex- 
ively  in  this  sense.) 

"  Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale," 

ShakcBp. :  Jttchard  III.,  It.  i. 

3.  To  get  ready  ;  to  provide  ;  to  procure  as 
suitable  and  necessary. 

"  Let  xxa  prepare  some  welcome  for  the  mistress." 

^hakeip. .'  Merchant  of  Venice,  ». 

i.  To  make  ready  for  examination  ;  to  study: 
as.  To  prepare  lessons. 

B,  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  all  things  ready  ;  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations. 

"  Bid  them  prepare  for  dinner,"— .SfcaJtetp. ;  Mer. 
chant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

2.  To  take  the  previous  measures  necessary ; 
to  get  ready. 

'*  Nay.  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  i.  K. 

3.  To  make  one's  self  ready ;  to  hold  one's 
self  in  readiness ;  to  be  prepared.  {Amos  iv.  12.) 

*  4.  To  repair,  to  proceed. 

"  With  these  Instructions  he  prepare*  to  the  Court 
of  Scotland."- fleyitn ;  Eist.  Pretbyterian*.  p.  220. 

*  pre-pare",  s.    [Prepare,  v.]    Preparation. 

"  Go  \evy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war." 

t.hakeip. ;  1  Henry  VI..  Iv.  L 

pre~pared',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Prepare,  v.\ 

*  pre-par'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prepared ;  'ly.\ 
In  a  prepared  manner  ;  in  a  state  of  readiness 
or  preparation.  (Skakesp. :  Ant.  £  Cleop.,  v.  L) 

*  pre-par'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  prepared; 
■  ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prepared, 
or  in  a  state  of  readiness. 

■'  An  appearance  of  martial  order  and  prepared- 
neu.'—Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  ivi. 

pre-par'-er,  *  pre-palr-er,  s.  [Eng.  pre- 
p(ir(f),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  pre- 
pares, fits,  or  makes  ready. 

■■  Anne  Turner,  widow,  the  preparer  o(  them.'*'— 
TF ood  .   AthenCB  Oion.,  voL  L 

pre-pay',  v.t  [Pref,  pre-,  and  Eng.  pay,  t. 
(q.v.).J  To  pay  previously  or  beforehand  ;  to 
pay  for  before  obtaining  possession  of  the 
article  paid  for  ;  to  pay  in  advance  :  as,  To 
prepay  calls  or  shares,  &.C. 

pre-pay' -ment,  s.  TPref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
jx'.ynient  {(i.v.).']  The  act  of  prepaying;  pay- 
ment beforehand  or  in  advance. 

pre-pense',  a.     [Fr.  pre- (Lat.  pro')  =  before, 

and  peri^er —  to  think.]  Premeditated;  de- 
liberate ;  meditated  and  contrived  before- 
hand ;  preconceived,  aforethought.  (It  is 
placed  after  the  word  to  which  it  refers,  and 
is  almost  obsolete,  except  in  the  phrase  malice 
prepense.)     [Malice,  s.  Il.J 

*  pre-pense',  v.t.  &  i.    [Prepense,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  weigh  or  consider  before- 
hand ;  to  premeditate. 

"All  circumstances  prepented." — Bp.  Sail:  Via 
Media:  The  Way  of  Peace. 

B.  hitrans.  :  To  deliberate  beforehand. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  14.) 

*  pre-pense'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prepense;  -ly.] 
In  a  prepense  or  premeditated  manner  ;  with 
premeditation  ;  deliberately. 

*  pre-poi-len$e,      '  pre-pol  -len-^y,  «. 

[Eng.  prtpo;;ew<0 .'  -«»  -cy-]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  prepoUent  ;  superiority  of 
power ;  predominance,  prevalence. 

"Having  a  prepotency  of  good  in  its  effecli.*— • 
Coventry     Philemon  to  Hyde.  conv.  iii. 


fS.te,  fS.t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or*  wore,  w&u;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


:  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pSt» 
Syrian,    ee,  <»  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw; 


/ 


f 
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*  pre -pel' 'lent,  a.  (Lat.  prtrpolleTis,  pr.  par. 
of  pncpolleo  =  to  1)0  very  powerful  or  strong  ; 
prce  =  before,  and  poUeo  =  to  be  able.)  Having 
superior  power,  weight,  or  influence ;  pre- 
dominating. 

"The   endi  of   •el(.nrw*rTatlon    or   ol    prepolt«ia 

ntllity."— fl;j.  /TurJ.    fror-U  vlt.  815l 

•  pro-pon'-der,  v.t.  JXat.  prarpondero  =  to 
prepouileratc  (q.v.).]    To  outweij,'li. 

"  t'rileM  KvpeAmnces  prep<mdfr  truth  i."— Wot  ton  : 
ArchileiCure,  p,  'JT. 

pTe-pon' -f\eT-^n^  •  pre-pon'-der-an- 

yy.  •*■    [fr-  prepotuUrancf.]    (Prkponderate.J 
I.  9r(IinaTy  language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pre- 
ponderant or  of  preponileratiiig;  superiority 
of  weight 

"This  KccesaionAl  prepond^rancy  is  rather  an  ap- 
pearanc«  thau  n»\ity.'  —Browne:  i'utaar  Krrmin. 
bit.  Iv..  ch.  viL 

2,  Fig. :  Superiority  of  power,  weight,  or  in- 
fluence ;  excels  of  force,  influence,  or  numbers. 

"  The  »r«K.nd<franc«  In  luy  favour  waa  further  iu- 
CTea»e«J.  —ikiUjf  Telfyraph,  Sept.  U,  1985. 

II.  Oriin. :  The  exee.ss  of  weight  of  the  part 
in  rear  of  the  trunnions  over  that  in  front.  It 
is  usually  ji-  the  weight  of  the  gun. 

•  pre-pon'-der-ant,  a.  (Lat.  pr(sponderan3, 
jir.  par.  of  pn^nidero ;  Fr.  pr«pon(Urant.] 
Preponderating,  outweighing. 

-Reid, 

•pre-pon'-der-ant-ljr,  adv.    (Eng.  jyre- 

fioruiemnt ;  -ly.)  In  a  preponderant  or  pre- 
l-nrtderatiii};  manner  or  degree;  so  aa  to  out- 
weigh or  piejtondei-ate. 

pre-pon'-der-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  prapon- 
drnitus,  pa.  par.  o(  jircepondero  =  tor>utweigh  : 
pro;  =  before,  and  potidero  =  to  weigh  ;  jyondus 
(genit,  pftruleris)  =  a  weight ;  Sp.  preponderar; 
ItJil.  preponderare.] 

•A.  Tmnutive: 

L  l-it.  :  To  outweigh  ;  to  exceed  in  weight ; 
to  overpower  by  weight. 

"In  statick  exi>erimeDt,  an  InconBfderable  wekht 
,  .  .  will  prejh>nd«ra{«  much  greater  maguttudes.  — 
OUtnvilt :   Vanity  of  Dojpnatixing,  ch.  xv. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  hfive  more  weight,  force,  or  influence 
than  ;  to  outweigh. 

•'  The  trivialle«t  tblitij,  when  paaaion  is  cast  into 
the  scale  with  It.  prepondfratet  aulwtantlnl  blesahigB.'* 
—-Ouparnmcnt  of  tht  Tomjiie. 

2.  T»)  cause  to  prefer;  to  cause  to  incline 
to  or  decide  on  anything.    (Fuller.) 

3.  Toponderorconsiderpreviouslv.  (Shajtes- 
bury.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  Lit. :  To  exceed  in  weight :  hence,  to 
Incline  or  descend,  as  the  scale  of  a  bahinco. 

2.  Fig. :  To  exceed  in  influence,  weight, 
force,  numbers,  or  extent. 

*•  The  preponderating  Influence  of  the  twiled  tyi»e." 
—Pirfd,  Jan,  3,  is^fl. 

pre-pdn'-der-at-ing,  ;)r.  par.  or  a.    [Phe- 

roNDKItATE.I 

•  pre-p5n'-der~at  ing-Ij^,  >niv.  [Eng,  pre- 
jionderating  ;  -/i/.J  In  a  pirponderating  manner 
or  degree  ;  preponderantly. 

"  Towns  which  jiast  rrfunucm  geiionilly  reganlwl  as 
pr«pondvratingly  Llboral."— W.i«v  Teleffruph,  Nov.  ue. 

'pre-pSn-der-a'-tton,  s.  [Lat.  pra-pon- 
drralin.]     [Pkki-onijkkatf:.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  preponderating  or  out- 
weighing; preponderance. 

"The  prermnderation  of  the  scale  of  a  balance."— 
Edward*  ■  On  fhr  HHU.  pt.  II  ,  f  7. 

2.  The  act  of  mentally  weighing  or  consider- 
ing beforehand. 

'■'pro-poyo',  y.(.  [Fr.  proposer.)  (Pose,  v.] 

1.  Tn  set  or  place  iH-fore  ;  to  prefix. 

■  Hid  [II  Smith)  life  .  .  .  pr^/Mtfd  to  hU  printod 
tftniinum.  —fitllrr:  H'urtht^-t;  Lelrettttr. 

2.  To  set  out  or  expo.se  publicly. 

"  CrliKs  wuro  prrf>ni,l^  f,ir  (iiicli  " 
Warner:  Albiont  tCui/hind.  hk.  xl..  oh   lilt. 

prop-d-yltion,   '  prop-o-Bl-d-on, 

'  prep -O  Si-Oy-on,  h.  \Vr..  frnm  Lat. 
jn.rpusitinmm,  accus.  ..f  ;>;Y/-/"Wifi/)  =  n  phic- 
iiig  before,  a  preposition,  from  pnp  =  K-fore, 
md  positio  =  H  placing,  position  (q.v.);  Sp. 
prepoHcion ;  Ital.  preposlzlone.] 

1.  Oram. :  A  part  of  speech,  so  named 
because  originally  preftxed  to  the  verb,  In  order 


to  modify  ita  meaning.  Prepusiiions  8«rve  to 
express :  (1)  the  relations  of  «i>ace,  and  ('2) 
other  relations  derived  from  tliose  of  space, 
and  marked  in  some  languages  by  case-endings, 
rrepositiiius  are  usu.iHy  placed  before  the 
word  which  expresses  the  object  of  the  rela- 
tion ;  as,  heatyroni  Are,  be  is  going  to  London 
from  York,  a  house  on  a  hill,  <tc,  Frequently, 
however,  the  preposition  is  placed  after  the 
object  of  tlie  relation  :  as,  Whom  are  you 
speaking  o/?  wliat  are  you  thinking  n/f  what 
house  do  you  stop  at?&,v.  Prepositions  are 
either  simple  or  compound.  Simple  I'reiwsi- 
tions  are  at,  by,  /or,  from,  in,  on,  out,  to,  up, 
with  :  compoun'l  prepositions  are  across,  after 
(a  comparative  from  uf),  against,  above,  about, 
along,  amid,  amidst  aiiumg,  athwart,  but,  into, 
over,  through,  toward,  until,  unto,  within,  with- 
out. The  prepositions  concer/iing,  during, 
ejccept,  n-tu'ithstatiding,  'outtake,  Ac,  arise  out 
of  a  jiarticipial  construction. 

■'  Prepotitutm.  In  our  seuM  of  the  term,  are  of  yet 
more  recent  origin.'— (rAiOi--^  .■  Life  A  Qrovith  of 
Language,  ch.  x. 

•  2.  A  proposition,  an  exposition,  a  dis- 
course. 

"  The  said  Sir  John  Bushe.  In  all  his  prepoiitiotu  to 
the  iting."— Grafton:  Chronicle;  Mrhard  II.  (an,  21). 

•  prep-o-ji'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  preposition; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  or 
function  of,  a  preposition. 

"The  prei'otltional  (onii  of  the  Inflnltlve  Is  not 
peculiar  to  EiigUsh."— ffwWe  .■  Philolo^ij,  \  bri. 

prep-O-^i'-tlon-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prejtosi- 
tional ;  -ly.]  In  a"prep<»sitif>nal  manner  ;  as  a 
preposition  :  as,  To  use  a  word  prepositionally. 

•  pre-po^l'-J-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  prcspositivus, 
from  prtrpomtuft,  pa.  par.  of  pra^iono  =  to 
place  before  ;  Fr.  pripositi/;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pre- 
posit  ivo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Plaoad  or  put  before  or  in 
front ;  prefixed. 

"  The  Dutoh  preporitipt  article  tie  or  He.  aa  our  the, 
&c:'—/traytoHr  Poty-Olbhn,  b.  Iv.     (Illust) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  word  or  i>article  put  before 
another  word. 

"Oraiuraarians  -were  not  ashamed  to  have  a  class 
of  ]>oatpoiiltive  prep<niHp«t." ~TooIm  :  Divartiont  o/ 
Parley,  vol.  L.  ch.  U. 

■  pre-pSy'-i-tdr,  a.  [Lax.  prcepositor,  from 
priTpositus,  pa.  par.  of  pr(epono=  to  place 
before.)  A  scholar  appointed  by  the  master 
to  overlook  other  scholars  ;  a  monitor. 

*  pre-pOj'-i-ture,  s.  [I^t.  pr(epositura.] 
(PnovosT, )  The  oifl<re.  dignity,  or  place  of  a 
provost ;  a  provostship. 

"  The  klwK  gnve  hitii  the  prepoHture  of  Wells  with 
the  i.rel>tnd  annexed."— iowfft  .    Life  of  (t>-t*A.iJn,  }  1. 

pre-pos-^ess',  v.t.      [Pref.    pre-,  and   Eng. 

/»I.S,sT5S0l,V.).  ] 

1.  To  take  possession  of  and  hold  before 
others;  to  preoccupy. 

"The  Spirit. if  0<m1  .  .  .  iirevents  the  eiternal  rlttfii, 
and  prepot*r»»ei  the  hearts  of  his  servauta,"— fl/.. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ili..  ser.  10. 

2.  To  preoccupy  the  mind  or  heart  of;  to 
fill  beforehand  with  a  certain  opinion,  leaning, 
bias,  orjirejudice.  (Not  so  strong  as  prejudice.) 

"The  .  .  ,  did  not  pr»poue»i  the  ship's  company  In 
his  iRVuur.'—Smollrtt :  Hotlerick  Random,  ch.  x«xv. 

prepos-sess'-ing,  pr.    jwr.   or   a.     [Prb- 

A.  .Is  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  ^I.f  (idj. :  Attractive. 

'"The  iilaintlfT,  a  young  woman  of  prejmtUMiing 
aril!  lailyllkd  ii|ii>rarauci*,  was  then  called."— A'ri-ninii 
Standard.  May  'l-l,  11*98. 

pre  pd^  ^oss  tdn  (as  as  8h)»  s.     [Pref. 

/'IT-,  and  Eng.  possession  (q.v.).J 

1.  Prior  possession  or  occui»ancy  ;  preoc- 
cupancy,  preoccupation. 

"To  (Civo  ploty  the  prepoueuton."  —  Hammond 
Pundtimentafs. 

2.  A  preconceived  opinion  ;  a  .ludginont  or 
estimate  formed  beforehand,  either  in  favour 
of,  or  against,  any  person  or  tiling.  It  is  ft-e- 
quently,  if  not  generally,  used  in  a  grMJil  sen.ie  ; 
when  used  in  a  Ijad  sense  It  Is  a  milder  term 
than  prejudice. 

"  The  unfavourable  pmnfiuetrton  which  at  rtr»t  you 
t«<«tltli-d  townnl  our  evcvilent  nelghlMiur  "—  Lyttun  ■ 
A'ljvrriff  Aram.  bit.   I  .  eh.  vUl. 

•  prd-p^^f5s'-s6r,  «.  [Vr^J.  pre.,  and  Eng. 
;"..w.M..r((i.v.).l  One  who  prepo-naesBCH ;  one 
who  possesses  before  another. 

"They  ilgntry  only  a  tiare  pr#|>ojwtft)r.  one  that 
nosaeaMd  the  land  before  th«  prMettt  iMMseMor."— 
hrady :  Olot$arp. 


pre-p58 -ter-otis.    •  pre-pos-ter-onse, 

a.  [Lat.  jrrct}>ost'-rus  ~  reversed,  inverted  ; 
lit.  =  last  pari  forwards  :  prcB  ~  before,  id 
tront,  and  posf*nM=  latter.)    [PosTtKioa.] 

•  L  Properly,  having  that  first  which  should 
be  last ;  in  vulgar  language,  putting  the  carl 
before  the  horse  ;  inverted,  reversed. 

"It  lBaprr;>rt*/*rotMorder  t?  t«ach  Arst  an<t  to  l«ar» 
after."- /irWsllolU;  7i-antlntart  to  th»  Header. 

2.  Contrary  to  nature,  reason,  or  common 
sense  ;  utterly  or  glaringly  absurd  or  ridicu- 
U)us  ;  totally  opposed  to  the  nature  of  things 
monstrous. 

"  What's  more  prepotttrotu  than  to  s»» 
A  merry  beggar  T  "        Drpd^n  :  Penita,  aat  U 

.    •  3.  FoMish,  ridiculous,  perverse. 
prg-p6s'-ter-oas-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  orepoiftr 

ous;   -ly.]  o    J-     «- 

*  L  In  an  Inverted  or  perverted  manner  i 

with  the  wrong  part  first. 

2.  In  a  prej'osterous,  ridiculous,  or  very  ab- 
surd manner;  ridiculously.  (Hyron:  Beppo,\v.) 

•  pre-j  08'  ter-oiia-ness,  s.    [Eng.  prfpo$- 

terous.  -nt-ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
preiwsteroua ;  wrong  order  or  method  :  ab- 
surdity. 

pre-po'-ten-^j?,  s.  [Lat.  prmpotentia,  from 
]-nvpot€ns  =  prepotent  (q.v.).]  The  Quality  or 
state  of  being  prepotent ;  superior  Influence 
or  power ;  predominance. 

pre-po'-tent,  a.     [Lat.  prtEpotens,  from  pra 

=  before,  and  j>otens  =  powerful.) 

1.  Very  powerful;  superior  in  power, 
strength,  or  authority. 

"  Here  Is  no  graoe  so  prepotent  but  it  may  badte- 
obeyed. ■■-/*/at/ere.   App    to  Ootpel.  cU.  xlv. 

2.  Pos.ses.sing  superior  influence  or  form; 
prevailing,  predominant. 

3.  Highly  endowed  with  potentiality  or  po- 
tential power. 

•  pre-pr&o'-tise,  i'.(.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
j/ni(7*V(q.v.).]    To  praetice  or  do  previously. 

"  What  v.ilunt*rlly  they  had  prepractUed  tb«B 
selvea.'-fu»*r     Church  Bi$t-.  XI.  lil.  14. 

•  pre  pro- vide ,  v.t.    [Prof.  pre-,  and  Bng. 

jf/ortWe  (q.v.).]  To  provide  l>eforehand  or  in 
advance. 

"  He  provlfliitaallypreproi>M«i/  Incumbeota  for  them." 
—Fuller:  Church  Uitt.,  III.  Ix,  36. 

pre'-pu9e.  «.     [Fr.,  from    Lat.  propufium.) 

The  foreskin. 

•  pre-puhc-tu-il'-it-t^,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  punrtunlity  (q.v.).]  More  than  punctu- 
ality ;  the  habit  or  i>raetire  of  keeping  ap- 
pointments or  engagements  before  the  time; 
excessive  punctuality. 

pre-pu'-tlal  (tl  as  ah),  a.  [Kn^.  prepuoe  ; 
■>il.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  prepuce  or  fore- 
skin.    (Corbet :   To  Thomas  Coryat4.) 

pre  raph' a  el  lie,  pre^raff'  a  61 
ite,  a.     Uf  ur  portainiiig  lu  prerapbail"iti«iii 

pre  raph'-ael  i-tifm,  pre  raff'  a 
el  i-tifzn,  s. 

1.  In  art,  that  Btrlct  adherence  to  natui« 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  Bchix)l  Itefoi- 
Kjilluel,  revived  aI»out  1^47  by  the  EngliHh 
*' I'leraphaelile  Brotherhood."  which  cnnidl.d 
of  1).  G.  lU)s«etti,  \V.  il.  Hunt  and  J.  Milhus 

2.  In  literature,  and  eapeeliilly  in  poetry 
a  painstaking  adberencu  to  Iho  miuut«Ht  u' 
natural  details. 

■  pro-rSg'-natlt,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Kng. 
r/'Mi'i  Hf  (q.  V. ).  ]  One  who  reigns  before  another  • 
A  sovereign  jiredei-essor. 

"  Kdwarvl.  klnic  llari'Id's  pr«rei7nd»r. 


bon,  h6^  ■  p6iit,  j6^l ;  cat,  90!!,  choruB, 
-elan,  -tlan  =  sbao.    -tlon,  -aloa  -  sliiia 


Oiic  llar>'lds  pr«rei7ndiif. 
Albloiu  KnjUtnd.  bk.  r.,  eb.  XXlL 

•  pro-rS-mote'.  a.  [Pi-ef.  pre-,  and  Eng.  rt- 
mote  (q.v.).]  More  remote  In  previous  ttmt 
or  prior  onler. 

•  pro-rdpt',  v.(.  fLat.  prm-tptus,  na.  par.  of 
prirripin ;  pra  =beforo,  and  rapio  =■  to  snatch.] 
To  snatch  or  sclic  before. 

•pre-r6-<iuire',  r.r.  fpref.  pre.,  and  Eng. 
rfpiirf  (q.v.).]  To  require  pn'vioiisly  or  be 
fcyt'hanfl. 

"Home  thlngi  *r»  preretjuired   of  na"— ffp.   Hail 
fiepout  .SotJ,  I  9. 

t  proreqatstte  (as  pro-rdk'-wl^-lt),  a.  &«. 

[  I'ref.  pre-,  and  Kng.  reptLiHf  (q.v.).] 

9tiln.  bon^h  :  go.  gom :  thin,  this  :  ain,  oa  :  oxpoct.  ^onophon.  os^lst.    ph  =  C 
-UoB,  -flon  -  shua.    hiIous,  -tlous,  -sloua  ~  shua.    -hie.  -die.  ^c.  -  h^l,  doL 
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preresolve— presbyterlan 


A*  As  adj. :  Required  or  necessary  before- 
hand ;  necessary  to  soinetliing  subsequent. 
"  Necessarily  prerequisite  tn  the  mixing  these  par- 
ticles."—tfoi*;  Oriff.  (if  AftTikind. 

B.  Assiibst.:  Something  previously  required 
or  necessary  for  an  end  proposed. 


•  pre-re-jolve',  v.i.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
Tesoli'e.  V.  (q.v.)O  To  resolve  or  make  up 
one's  mind  beforehand  ;  to  predetermine. 


pre-rog'-a-txve,  o.  &  s.    ILat.  prcErogativus 
=  first   asked  for  an  opinion  :  pros  =  before, 
and  rogatus,    pa.    par.   of  rogo  =  to  ask  ;    Fr. 
prerogative;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  li&l.  preTogatim.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Called  upon  to  vote  first;   having  the 
right  or  privilege  of  voting  before  others. 

"This  foredoma  and  cbulse  ol  the  prerogarire 
oenturle  all  the  rest  followed  after,  ana  by  their 
fatn';^es  couflnne, '■—/*.  Uollund :  Liviut,  p.  601. 

*  2.  Prior,  first. 

"The  affirmative  hath  the  prerngative  illation.'— 
Browne:  Vul/,ir  ErrDtirt,  bk.  L,  ch.  vii. 

3.   Pertaining  to  or  held   by   prerogative, 
right,  or  privilege. 


B.  As  suhstantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  The  right  or  privilege  of  voting  before 
others. 

"The  centurie  of  the  younger  Bort  .  .  .  had  the  pre- 
Togative."~P.  BoUaud :  Livius.  p.  5:3, 

•  2.  Preeminence,  precedence. 

"Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative.'' 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  liL  1. 

•3.  Privilege,  right. 

"  The  centurie  Oaleria  .  .  .h^Ahyloithe prerogative 
•f  giving  their  first  voices."— /*.  Hoftami:  LiviuM,  p.  Bao. 

4.  An  exclusive  right  or  privilege ;  a  right 
or  privilege  vested  in,  or  belonging  to,  any 

f)erson  in  virtue  of  his  position  or  cliaracter ; 
n  a  narrower  sense,  an  official  and  hereditary 
right  which  maybe  asserted  withort question, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  which  there  is  no 
responsibility  or  accountability,  aa  to  the  fact 
and  the  manner  of  its  exercise. 

*'  But  yours  the  waift  by  high  prrrogative." 

Spemer  :  F.  <l,  IV.  xli  SI. 

IL  Eng.  Law :  An  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Crown,  the  expression  the  prerogative  being 
employed  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  sucli 
exclusive  privilege.  The  prerogative  may  ba 
contined  or  limited  by  the  supreme  legislative 
authority,  and  has  in  fact  been  much  re- 
strit^ted,  notably  by  Magna  Charta  (ISl.S).  the 
Halieas  Coipus  Act  (1679),  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(1028),  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1639).  The 
chief  existing  prerogatives  are 

1.  Personal :  In  order  that  the  State  may  never  be 
without  a  ruler  and  head,  the  sovereign  is  regarded  as 
a  corporation  ;  he  cannot  die,  nor  caa  ne  be  under  a^e. 
He  is  penioiially  ineapousible  tor  any  crime,  the 
responsibility  uf  his  ricta  resting  oa  his  ministers.  He 
ciuiuot  be  guilty  of  negllgem  ^.  No  lapse  of  time  will 
bar  his  riglit  to  prosecute  ;  though  In  civil  matters  he 
cniinotsue  after  a  Upse  of  si\ty  years.  He  ia  exempt 
from  taxation  and  tulls :  his  person  cannot  be  arrested, 
nor  his  Kouds  diatmined  upon.  The  palaces  which  lie 
OSes  as  dwellings  are  exempt  from  taxation,  as  Is  the 
disused  Holyrood  Huuse,  whose  precincU  still  afford 
eanctu.iry  from  civil  proceis. 

2.  Political :  AU  land  in  theory  is  held  of  the  king. 
He  cjin  dissolve  or  prorogue  parliament,  but  caiinut 
prolong  it  Iwyond  seven  yean*.  He  can  refuse  assent 
to  a  Bill  pansed  by  both  Houses.  He  can,  with  tlie 
advice  of  hia  Prl\'y  Council,  issue  pruclamatlons. 
binding  only,  however,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  clash 
with  existimc  laws.  He  is  not  hound  oy  an  Act  of 
Parliament  unless  expressly  named  there  in  He  can 
prevent  a  subject  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  by  a 
writ  of  we  exeat  re-jtto,  and  compel  the  return  of  a 
subject  from  abroad.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour, 
and  by  13  Ciir.  II,.  c,  6,  in  him  is  vested  the  command 
of  the  army  and  navy.  He  alooe  can  coin  money. 
gnut  charters  to  corporations,  and  establish  markets 
and  fairs.  He  is  guardian  of  lunatics.  Idiots,  and 
infants. 

8.  Judicial :  The  king  is  the  fountain  of  justice,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  but  he  cannot  erect 
tribunals  contrary  to  the  law.  nur  can  he  add  to  the 

furisdiction  of  courts.  He  may  intervene  in  all 
itigation  where  h'"  own  rik,-lit9  are  concerned,  or  the 
Interests  of  publi.,  ^aBtice  demand  it. 

4,  EcdeiiatticaZ  .•  The  statutes  26  Henry  Till ,  c.  l 
uid  I  Eliz.,  c.  1  recognise  the  king  as  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church.  He  con  venes  and  d  Issol  ves  Cou- 
Tftcation  (q  v.  I,  and  uomin)it«a  to  vacant  bishoprics 
^isBOP.  CoscE  d'^lire],  but  be  can  erect  no  new  See  in 
AUgl;iud.  though  he  may  do  so  in  the  Crown  colonies. 
6.  Fifcal  '  A  few  unimportant  feudal  dues  are  still 
the  prerogative  of  the  king;  aa  in  the  case  of  treasure- 
trove,  escheats,  royal  fish,  wrecks,  waifs,  and  strays.  &c. 

In  t*^eory  all  these  pri\ileges  fall  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  CrowTi ;  yet,*  witli  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  purely  personal, 
and  the  conferring  of  honours  (which  are 
usually  conferred  on  the    initiative    of  the 


Premier),  they  are  exercised  by  the  respon- 
sible minister  of  the  Crown,  chosen  from 
that  party  which  has.  for  the  time  being,  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  CJommons. 

*  prerogatlve-oonrt,  s.  An  ecclesi- 
astical court  for  the  trial  of  testamentary 
causes,  where  the  deceased  had  left  effects  in 
two  different  dioceses.  It  was  abolished,  and 
its  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
Probate  by  the  Act  20  &  21  Vict,  c  77. 

prerogative-writs,  s.  pi 

Law :  Processes  issued  upon  extraordinary 
occasions  on  proper  cause  shown.  They  are 
the  writs  of  procedendo,  mandamus,  pro- 
hibition, quo  warranto,  habeas  corpus,  "and 
certiorari. 

*  pre-rog'-a-tived,  a.  [Eng.  prerogaliv(e); 
•ed.]  Having  a  prerogative  or  exclusive 
privilege ;  privileged. 

"  'Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones ; 
" Prerogativ'd  are  tney  less  than  the  h^e." 

Sluiketp.  r  Othello,  ill.  8, 

*  pre-rog'-^-tive-lj^,  arfr.  [Eng.  preroga- 
tive ;  -/v.]  By  prerogative;  by  exclusive  or 
peculiar  right  or  privilege. 

*  pres,  s.    [Press,  s.] 

pre'-^a,  s.     [Ital.,  lit.  =  taken  or  caught.] 

Music:  A  character  or  mark  used  generally 
in  continuous  fugues  or  canons  to  mark  the 
point  of  entry  for  the  voices  or  instruments  ; 
a  lead. 

pre'-sage,  pres'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Ft., 

from  Lat.  prir^agium,  from  prcFSfig I' >:i=  to  per- 
ceive beforehand  :  prm  =■  before,  and  sagio  = 
to  perceive  quickly  :  allied  to  sagus  =  pre- 
saging, predicting  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  presagio.] 

1.  Something  which  portends  or  forebodes 
a  future  event ;  a  prognostic,  an  omen,  an 
augury. 

"  Abortive!,  preaages,  and  tongue*  of  Heaven." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  Hi,  4. 

2.  A  foreboding  ;  a  presentiment  or  feeling 
of  sometliing  about  to  happen. 

"Better  grounded  preiagei  of  victory."— Sou/ft: 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  6. 

3.  A  prophecy,  a  prediction. 

"Bnouffh  to  conflnn    the   worst  pr9$agt.''-~Dailji 

Telegraph,  Aug.  31,  1845. 

4.  Power  of  predicting  or  foreseeing  future 
events  ;  forekuowledge. 

'•  If  there  be  aught  of  presage  in  the  mind." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistei,  1,M7. 

pre-Sage't   v.t.  &   i.     [0.    Fr.   presagier;    Fr. 
presiigtT,    from    Lat,    pr(gsagio  -^to    presage; 
Sp.  presagiar ;  Ital.  presagire.]    [Presage,  s.j 
A.  Trajuiitii^e : 

1.  To  forebode,  to  foreshow  ;  to  indicate  by 
some  sign  or  omen  ;  to  augur. 

"  Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love." 

Shakesp,  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  %. 

*  2.  To  foretell,  to  prophesy,  to  predict. 

"This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 
consideration  of  its  precuraora." — Harveg  :  On  Con- 
sumption. 

*  3.  To  have  a  presentiment  of;  to  foresee 
prophetically. 

*  4.  To  point  out  beforehand;  to  indicate, 
as  a  road  or  path. 

"  Then  se^  thiA  path  that  T  to  thee  presage." 

Spemer:  F.q..I.  r.  «!. 

*  B.  Intra7isitit>e : 

1.  Toform  or  Titter  a  prediction  ;  to  prophesy. 

"Th«  art  of  presaging  ia,  in  some  aort.  the  reading 
of  natural  letters  denoting  ortier."— Stewart :  Bunian 
Mind,  vol.  il.,  §  1. 

2.  To  feel  or  have  a  foreboding  or  presenti- 
ment of  ill. 

"  He  said,  and  pass'd,  with  sad  presaging  heart, 
To  seek  his  spouse,  hia  soul's  far  dearer  part." 

Pope  ;  Homer;  Iliad  vi.  4fl2. 

*  pre-sage'-fil,  a.  [Eng.  presage;  -yw'(0.] 
Full  of  presages  or  forebodings ;  ominous. 

"  No  sad  presageful  thought  preluded  fate." 

Savage:  }i'anderer,  v. 

*  pro-sage'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  presage;  -jnent.] 

1,  The  act  or  power  of  presaging;  a  fore- 
telling, a  prediction. 

"Not  beyond  his  fn-esaaement.''—Broiene:  Vulgar 
Errours.  bk.  i..  ch   x. 

2.  That  which  is  presaged ;  a  presage,  an 
omen. 

"  I  haye  spent  some  enquiry  whether  he  had  any 
ominoua  presagement  before  hia  end." — ReHqiii<K  Wot- 
toniiina,  p.  SS4. 

*  pre-sag'-er,  s.  [Eng.  presafir(e) ;  -er.']  One 
wlio  or  that  which  presages  or  foretells  ;  a 
foreteller,  a  foreboder.    {:Stmkesp. :  Sonnet  23.) 


*pre-8a'-glO^  a  [Eng.  presage;  •muu\ 
Predictive,  ominous.  (Sid/i^:  ./Arcadia,  p.  204.) 

*  pre-sa-gy,  *  pre-sa-gle,  «.    (Lat  proaa- 

gium.]    A  presage  (q.v.). 

"This  ts  a  ;>reMitr>«  of  God's  fearce  wntb."— Setib&M  ; 
Two  Examples. 

*  pre-sar-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Pret  pre-,  and  Eng. 
sartorial  (q.v.X]  Before  the  age  of  tailoring ; 
prior  to  the  use  of  fashioned  clothes. 

*  pre§'-by-6pe,  s.  [Presbyopia.]  One  who 
is  aftected  with  presbyopia;  one  who  Is  long- 
sighted ;  a  presbj'te. 

pre^-by-d'-pi-a,  pre^-by'-o-pj^,  s.  [Gr. 
irpeVjSu?  (;>re56!(s)  =  old,  and  wi^  {ops\  genit. 
wjrdy  (opos)  =  the  eye. ]  Long-sightedness  v\-y.). 
Opposed  to  myopia  (q.v.). 

pre^-bj^-op'-io,  a.  [Eng.  presbyopiid) ;  -ic} 
Affected  with  presbyopia  ;  long-sighted. 

pre^-bj^-op'-tic*  a.  [Gr.  npea-fiv;  (presbus) 
=  old,  and  Eng.  optic]  Presbyopic.  {GaTiot: 
Physics,  ed.  Atkinson,  p.  499.) 

pre^'-byte,  s.  [Presbytia.]  One  who  is  af- 
fected with  presbyopia ;  a  long-sighted  person. 

pre^'-bS^-ter,  s.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  vpeafivrepo^ 
( presbu terns)  =  elder,  comp.  of  irph<T$v^  (pres- 
bus)  =  old ;  O.  Fr.  prebstre,  prestre  (Fr.  pr^tre) ; 
Sp.  presbytero,  presto;  Ital.  preste.  Presbyter 
KXiii priest  are  doublets.]    [Priest.] 

*  1.  An  elder,  or  a  person  advanced  in  years 
who  had  authority  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  (1  PeUr  v.  1). 

*  2.  A  priest,  a  parson. 

"  What  better  title  could  there  bee  giuen  them  then 
the  rtnerend  name  of  prefbytem.  or  fatherly  guldM?" 
—Bunker:  Eocles.  Pol.,  bk,  v.,  §  78. 

3.  (In  the  Presbyt.  Church):  A  member  of  a 
presbytery  :  spec,  a  minister. 

*  4.  A  Presbyterian. 

*  pre^-byt'-er-^l,  a.  [Fr.  presbytiral ;  Sp. 
presbiteraL]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  pres- 
bj-ter  or  presbytery. 

prej-byt'-er-^te,  s.  [Lat.  preshyteratiiM,  from 
presbyter  =  a  presbyter  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  presbytiral, 
presbyteriat ;  I  tal.  presbiterato;  Sp.  presbiterado.  ] 

1,  Tlie  office  orstate  of  a  presbyter  or  priest. 

2.  A  presbytery. 

*  pre^'-byt-er-ess,   *  pres-byt-er-esse, 

s.    [Eng.  presbyter;  -ess.]   A  female  presbyter; 
the  mistress  of  a  priest. 

■■  Some  of  these  were  prfsbt/teresxes.  aa  they  pleaded 
the  spiritual  fathers,  "—fia^e;  English  Votarws,  pt,  i. 

*  pre^-by-ter'-i-al,  a,  [Eng.  presbyter;  -ioL] 
The  same  as  Presbyterian  (q.v.). 

"  Little  is  it  that  I  fear  lest  any  crookedneaa,  say 
wrinkle  or  spot  should  be  found  in  presbyteriat 
govern raent.'"—Jtfi7xon  :  Church  QoDernm^nt,  bk,  xL 

pre^-bj^-ter'-i-au,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  presbyter; 
-ian;    Fr.   presbyter i-en ;    Sp.    &    Ital.   presbU 
teriano.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  presbyter. 

2.  Pertaining  to  presbyters  as  governors  in 
a  church  ;  pertaining  to  church  government 
or  discipline  by  presbyteries. 

"  An  act  was  prepared  for  securing  the  prtsbs/terian 
government."— Burnet :  Own  Times  {noG}. 

3.  Pertaining  to  presbyterianism  or  it.s  sup- 
porters ;  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 

B*  As  substantive: 

aiurch  Hist.  £  Ecclesiol.  (PI):  Those  who 
believe  that  the  government  of  the  church 
by  means  of  presbyters  is  "  founded  on 
and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."  Tliey 
hold  that  presbj'ter  (elder)  and  bishop  are 
different  names  for  the  same  ecclesiastical 
functionar>-(of.  Acts  xx.  17,  28,  R.V.,  Phil.i.  1. 
&c,);  that,  consequently,  every  presbyter  is 
a  bishop,  and  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his 
other  brethren  in  tlie  eldership.  Presbyters 
are  divided  into  two  classes — teaching  and 
ruling  elders  (1  Tim.  v.  17).  The  fonner  are 
popularly  called  "  minister.'?,"  tlie  latter  "el- 
ders." or  "  lay-elders  ; "  but,  theoretically, 
both  hold  spiritual  office.  Tlie  government  is 
by  means  of  four  courts  of  judicature,  rising 
consecutively  in  dignity  and  authority.  The 
lowest— called  in  Scotland,  &c.,  the  "Kirk- 
session,"  or  simply  the  "Session "  [Kirk- 
session],  rules  over  the  congregation  in  all 
spiritual  matters  ;  while  finance,  being  deemed 
more    secular,    is    relegated    to   deacons    or 


&te,  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel«  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ujiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a  :  qu  =  kw. 
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managers.  Above  tlie  Ses.sion  is  the  Presby- 
tery (q.v.).  Above  this  atjain  Is  a  8yni»l  for  a 
province  ;  it  is  ln-bl  lialf-yarly.  Hifliest  nf 
all  ia  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  annually. 
The  minister  of  a  coagrenatioa  presides  cj; 
officio  in  the  Session,  ami  non-ministerial 
elders  arc  ineligible  for  the  Mwleralorship  of 
the  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Assembly.  A 
Presbyterian  denomination  stands  to  an  Kpis- 
copal  one  nearly  in  the  same  relation  as  a 
republic  to  a  monarchy.  The  Waldensian 
church   was    constituUd    on    au    essentially 

firesbyteriau  model.-  The  system  was  parti. illy 
ntroduced  into  Switzerland  in  1541,  and  it-s 
discipline  was  subsiquenlly  carried  out  by 
Calvin  with  iron   firmness  at  Geneva.     The 
first  French  Synod  met  In  P.iris  in  li09,  the 
first  Dutch  Synod  at  Dort  in  1074.    The  Hun- 
garian and  various  other  continental  Protes- 
tant churches  are    al.-.o  Presbyterian,     llie 
system  thoroughly  rooted  itself  in  Scotland, 
the  llrst  General  Assembly  being  held  there  in 
1660.      ICuUBCll  OF  ScornSD.)     The  same 
year  a  presbytery  was  formed  in  Ireland,  at 
Carrickfergus  |Synod  of  Ulster],  and  in  \:~2 
one  in  England,  at  Wandsworth.     In  164iV7 
the  Church  of  England  was  reconstitnterl  on  a 
Presbyterian  lasis.  but    in    1««0  was    aaain 
made  episcopal     [Chukch  of  Exoland.J    The 
first  Presbvterian  congregations  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  were  organized  in    Maryland, 
that  of  Rohoboth  about  lliM.    The  first  Pres- 
bytery   met    in    Philadelphia  in   1705.      The 
earliest  members  wore  immigrants  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.     A  synod,  composed  of  four 
Presbyteries,  was  organized  in  171G.    In  17jS 
the   .\mericaii    Presbyterian  churchfs,  which 
had  been  divided  by  dissensions,  were  re-united, 
and  in  1788  a  lieneral  Assembly  was  instituted. 
At  that  date  there  were  41'J  congregations, 
with- 1»8  ministers.     The  church  grew  rapidly 
in  the  United  St.ates.    In  1834  it  had  22  synods 
and  about  ISKK)  ministers.    In  Wis  a  division 
took  place,  the  church  dividing  into  the  Old 
School    and    New   School    Presbyterians,   the 
former  holding  high  Calvinistic  doctrines,  the 
latter  a  modified  Calvinism.     .\  union  between 
these   divisions    was   accomplished    in    isiv.t. 
There  are  several  divisions  of  the  Presbyterian 
church    in    the    United   States,  each    with   a 
special  title,  and  having  its  own  theological  col- 
leges and  seminaries.     In  1800  there  were  in  all 
13,til9  churches  with  a  membership  of  1,229,1)12. 

Fresbyterianbaptlats,  s.  pi. 

Ecclts. :  A  small  Baptist  denomiuation  under 
Presbyterian  government. 

pres-bj-ter'-l-an  ijin,  ».  (Eng.  presby- 
Urlnn:  -ijm.l  The  doctrines,  tenets,  or  dis- 
cipline of  the  Presbyterians. 

■■Tlie  WhtKBchenie  would  end  In  Prtibiiltrtanism.' 
A  dUinm :  FreftKilder.  No.  5*. 

*  pres-by-tor'-i-an-lj,  adv.  (Eng.  frrfshy- 
Urinn :  -iy.)  Towards,  or  in  favour  of,  presbyter- 
ianism ;  with  the  principles  of  presbyterianism. 

"This  iMTHoii.  tliu'  prribj/tfrtanly  atTected,  yet  lie 
hnj  th«  kius's  ear."— n'otfd  -■  Atheiia  Ojtm..  vol.  IL 

*  pres'-by-tor-ijm,  s.  [Eng.  presfn/ler;  -ism.) 
Pieshyterianism. 

"  PrftbjiterUm  wiui  disdained  by  the  king.'— FacAel : 
life  Of  IfiMiami.  11.  l»7. 

*  prSs-bj^t-er-ite,  «.  (Eng.  jjrejjji/fer;  -i(e.] 
A  iM-esbytery  ;  a  body  of  elders,  whether 
priest.s  or  laymen. 

•■  Tlie  distinct  order  of  nrf*hjit«rile." — feremy  Tay- 
lor ■  EpiKOpacy  Autrled,  Ix.  1. 

lirea-bJ-ter'-Mlin,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Or. 
irpi'irPuTtpioi'  (prMkulerion).]     (Pnr.snvTER.l 

ArcK. :  That  part  of  a  church  where  divine 
«ervlce  is  performed  ;  the  presbytery.  Applied 
to  the  choir  or  chancel,  because  it  was  the 
place  appropriated  to  the  bishop,  priest,  and 
other  clergy,  while  the  laity  wore  confined  to 
the  body  of  the  church. 

•  pres' -  bj^  -  ter  -  Ship,  .«.  (Eng.  pmhyUr; 
■aliiit.]  The  olllce  or  station  of  a  presbyter; 
pre8bytent«. 
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.  _    -b^-ter-j^,  s.     (Low  Lat.  prathytfrlum  ; 
Vt7  pmhyltrti  llal.  &Sp.  prM6i(erlo.l  (Plir-s- 

BVTKUll'.M.] 

L  Ordinary  Ijinguagt: 

I.  A  bodyof  ohiers  in  the  Clirlatian  church. 

"The  laying  on  of  th«  hands  of  the  pr«ftj/rtr»."— 
t  rimr.fAv  Iv.  1*. 
•  2.  Presbyterianism. 

"The  nusstlon  botwo*n  episooiiaor  and  prMbyttrg.' 
— Cral*.  In  Anrtandalf. 


n.  Ttchnieally: 

1.  Arch.:  The  sanieas PBESBiTEKH'M(q.T.). 

2.  Prabylerian  Church  :  .V  court  of  Judica- 
ture above  the  session  and  beneath  the  synod. 
It  is  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  an 
assigned  district,  with  a  representative  ruling 
elder  ftom  each.  These  elders  hold  office  for 
six  months,  and  are  capable  of  re-election. 
Professors  of  theology  are  members  of  that 
Presbytery  in  which  the  college  is  situated. 
The  Moderator  o[>en8  and  closes  each  meeting 
with  prayer.  The  functions  of  the  conrt  are 
executive,  not  legislative.  The  Presbytery 
supervises  all  the  congivgallons  within  its 
bounds,  hears  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
sessions,  examines  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
licenses  probationers,  and  ordains  ministers 
by  laying  on  of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  (Uboina- 
Tios],  &c.  Appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  Synod 
(q.v.). 

3.  Rmmn  Church :  (See  extract). 

•■  Presbutrry  Is  often  used  amoug  English  Cathollca 
to  de6lcnat*the  priest's  house.  In  this  sense  it  is  a 
tmnslialonof  the  French  pr«6y«r«.  so  used  iLlttriJ) 
slncfl  tlie  twelfth  century  ;  jjretbyt erl um  (see  Uuciuigel 
aviiears  never  t.>  have  had  thia  me«uiu«.  —.tddu  A 
Aritold  :  Ca/ft.  met.,  p.  690. 

t  pref  -by-tej,  s.    (Prf^jbytia.) 

ZmI.  :  A  syiioiiyiu  of  Semnopitheous  (q.v.X 

prej-bjrf-l-a.  t  pref -bS^ism.  ».  (Gr. 
wpe<r^OTt)s  (prKf>u(i;s)=  an  elderly  person.] 
The  same  as  Pbesbvopia  (q.v.). 

pres-byt'-io,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  presbtiHia) ;  Eng. 
adj.  sufl'.  -ic]  Pertaining  to,  or  afl'ccted  with, 
presbytia  ;  lung-sighted. 

t  pre  J  -bjrt-i^m,  s.    (Prf.sei-tia.) 

•  pre-soeno',  '  pre-sesBne,  s.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  see Jl«  (q.v.).]  An  induction,  a  pro- 
logue. 

"  The  prfictBn€  of  Hell." 
Sy!velt*r :  Du  Bartas  ;  Sixth  day.  first  week.  1.072. 

pre'-8ci-en9e  (sc  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
prascUniia  =  foreknowledge  :  pra  =  before, 
and  scienlia  =  knowledge,  science  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. 
prmencia;  Port,  praciencki;  Ital.  presc.cn-'a.l 
(Prescient.)  The  quality  or  stiite  of  being 
prescient;  foreknowledge,  foresight;  know- 
ledge of  events  before  they  take  place. 

"  And  you  may  guess  the  nohle  Dame  _ 
Dunil  not  the  secret  /ireicieiire  own, 

Scott:  Lay  of  tlie  Lull  Mimtret,  Iv.  30. 

pre-scl-ent  (sc  as  sh),  a.  (0.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
jiriesfifiis,  pr.  par.  of  priFiicio  =  to  know  be- 
forehand :  pra  =  before,  and  scio  =  to  know  ; 
Ital.  prescifTile.]  Having  knowledge  of,  or 
foresight  into,  events  before  they  take  place  ; 
foreknowing,  foreseeing. 

"  To  show  the  wisdom  of  their  master's  pr«tci«rtt 
Inlnnctlons."— ^u«y  Trlegraph.  Seiit.  T.  15?5. 

pre-S9i-en-tif'-io,  a.  (Prcf.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
scienCiJic.]  Prior  to  the  period  at  which  science 
began  to  be  extensively  cultivated :  as,  a  pre- 
scientijlc  age. 

"  pre'-8Clent-lj^  (so  ns  sh),  adv.  (Eng.  pre- 
scieiif,'  -ill.]  With  prescience  or  foresight. 
(De  (iiihicey.) 

'  pre-spind',  v.t.  S  i.  [Lat.  prrEsrtndo,  from 
pro:  =r  before ,  and  Kiltdo  =  to  cut.  ] 

A.  Tran^Uive : 

1.  Ord.  Ixtng. :  To  cut  off;  to  abstract. 

2.  .l/i/'ip'i.  ;  To  con.sider  by  a  separate  act 
of  att^'Mtioii  or  analysis. 

"  The  l).\ro  essence  of  the  soul  quite  pren-trKtrd  from 
alt  union  with  matter."— Jl/«r«;  /mmortattty  qf  tfn 
Soul,  bk.  HI.,  ch.  1 

B.  InlniM.:  To  conaid.r  or  reason  on 
things  separately  or  independently.  (.lierke- 
Uy ;  Akiphron,  dial.  7,  30.) 

•  pre-sclnd'-ont,  a.  [I-at,  prtrsciiud-iu.  pr. 
par-  iif  jini'sci/iiio=  to  prescind  (q.v.).J  Pre- 
scinding, abstracting. 

"The  iiresHnrfetir  faculties  of  tb«  soal"— OVyne 
Philoiophit'il  Prtnrlplei. 

•  pre'  scI-oSs  (sc  as  sh),  ".  [I^t  pncs.-iu-. 
from  pro'trin  =  to  !«•  lir.s.'icMt  (q.v.).  I  Pre- 
scieiil,  foreknuwlng  ;  having  foreknowledge. 

"  Prrictoul  of  Ills,  and  Icavliii)  me  behind. 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life  hy  faU  assigned 

/tryiten ,    t'trffU  ;  .KnetU  xl.  3U. 

pr6  scribe',  v.(.  4  i.  (Lat.  prowcriio  =  to 
write  iMforehand,  to  appoint,  to  preacrllK) : 
iirir  =  Infore.  and  .<.'ii'to  =  to  writ*  ;  Sp.  prt- 
srrihir;  Port,  perjcrfirr;  Hal.  itntcrivtn ; 
O.  Kr.  pretoriber ;  Fr.  ;>r<si:rir«.) 


A.  7"mnji/ii'« ; 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1    To  lay  down  with  authority,  as  a  dlree- 
tion  or  rule  of  conduct ;  to  appoint,  to  dicUla. 

"  My  rapid  hour*  pursue  tiie  course 
Praeriitd  them  hy  love •  swooteat  '"'''■'   ^^ 
Cotcper:  OaUn:  Joy  oftluCrou. 

•  2.  To  direct,  to  appoint. 

-  Let  streams  prtteriba  their  fouaUlns  where  to  ran." 
It'ydmi.    irorftt.) 

IL  Jlfcd. :  To  direct  to  bo  used  as  a  remedy. 
B-  /tlfransifire: 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  lay  down  rulea  or  direc- 
tions for  conduct ;  to  give  Uiw  ;  to  dictate.  ^ 

"Time  and  long  i«ss«sslon  eaablaa  it  t« prcscrl**"— 
Sou(/i .'  .srrmotu.  vol.  Ir.,  ser.  9. 
n.  Technicatty : 

1.  Laiti : 

(1)  To  claim  by  prcscri|ition ;  to  make  a 
claim  to  a  thing  by  immemorial  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  The  lonl  of  a  manor  cannot  prescrifce  to  raia*  a 
tix  or  a  toll  upon  strangtjra."- fl/oc**wii#  -•  Cotnment., 
bk.  11..  ch.  u. 

(■2)  To  become  extinguished  or  of  no  validity 
through  lapse  of  time,  as  a  right,  debt,  obliga- 
tion or  the  like. 

2.  Med. :  To  direct  what  remedies  are  to  be 
used  ;  to  write  or  give  directions  for  medical 
treatment. 

"Garth,  generous  as  his  moae.  pracribet  and  gtvea." 
I)rydtJ\ :  To  Ms  Kintman,  John  Dryitn. 

pro-sorib'-er,  ».     (Eng.  pracrilKe)  ;  -tr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  prescribes;  one 
who  gives  rules  or  directions. 

"The  prfacrtbfTM  and  appoyntera  what  It  Is  that 
muste  bee  geueu  t«  the  syciie.' —  f  dai  .■  Lukr.    iFrel.l 

2.  Med. :  One  who  prescribes  medically. 

•  pre'-script,  •  pre-scripto,  a.  ft  s.    [Lat. 

prasirriplus,  pa.  ]iar.  of  prn^cribo  ;  t"  nrcscribe 
(q.v.);  Fr.  2)rejcn(;  Sp.  prescrip<o :  Ital.  pre- 
scriUo.] 

A-  As  adj. :  Prescribed ;  set  or  laid  down 
as  a  rule ;  directed. 

"  The  prc«cri/jf  number  of  the  cltlxena.'- JfoTf 
tJtoiiUi.  Dk.  11..  ch.  V. 

B,  As  substa7itive : 

1.  A  direction,  a  prescription,  a  precept,  a 

model  prescribed.    (Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  249.) 

2.  A  medical  picMription;  a  thing  prescribed. 

•  pro-scrlp-ti-bil'-l-tj?,  s.  [Eng.  prrscHpt- 
ible :  -if.i/.l  The  quality  or  «tat«  of  being 
prescripiible. 

•  pre-scrip'-ti-ble,  a.  (Fr.)  Suitable  or  lit 
to  be  prescribed ;  depending  or  derived  from 
prescription. 

"  Tlie  whole  prescription  of  the  Scottes.  If  tha 
matter  were  praicfi^riftle.  Is  thus  deduced  euUtentlyto 
xllL  yeres."- tfrnrtOM.  CAronicfs;  Stnry  VUI.  (an.  311. 

pre-sorlp'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ^iraiscrip- 
(loncm,  accus.  of  prrrscripiio  =  a  prescribing, 
from  prtr-sTrijitMs,  pa.  par.  of  prtxscribo  =  to 
prescribe  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  prcscrt'peiou;  Ital.  prMcri- 
rioiuT.) 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tlie  act  of  prescribing,  directing,  or 
dictating,  as  a  rule  of  conduct;  direction, 
prescript,  precept. 

■*  No  wurkos  myght  than  lie  rsed  of  OikI's  pmerip. 
lion,  but  such  a«  were  fantasycil  hy  Uieto  for  aduauu. 
tigo."- /'life  .'  image,  pt.  1. 

2.  A  title  or  claim  liascd  on  long  use  or 
custom. 

"  lie  has  no  revaraDoa  for  |rr«scrtp«*m."— i/acaijaji  : 
Ititt  Kny..  ch.  II. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Late:  A  claim  or  title  to  a  thing  by 
virtue  of  immemorial  use  or  enjoyment;  tlie 
riglit  or  title  aci|uired  by  such  use  or  by  posses- 
siiiii  had  during  the  time,  and  in  the  manner 
llxid  hy  law,  as  a  right  of  way.  of  common,  or 
the  like.  Uninterrupted  enjnymcnt  or  use  for 
a  tirm  of  years  fix.d  Liy  legislative  enactment 
gives  a  prtiHii  .facie  title  by  prescription  to  the 
thing  I'lOoyed".  and  enjoyment  fur  a  certain 
term,  uiiUvis  such  enjoyment  has  continur-d 
under  some  consent  or  agn-euient,  givtw  an 
alisolute  and  indefeasilile  title.  Pr.xcripll.in 
dillera  from  custom,  whlcli  is  ii  local  usage  and 
not  annexed  to  any  i«*n*on.  whereas  prescrip- 
tion is  a  persuniil  o^ige. 

"  III  the  first  |ilac«  nothing  but  lnoor[iae«*l  hemllta- 
ineiits  can  lie  clalinnl  hy  t.mcH/.fi'in  .  .  .  Sco.n.lly.  a 
tires.T(pr4i>,i  cannot  he  fiir  a  tiling  which  calini't  b« 
ralsiil  by  grani.  For  the  law  allows  |,i-efci-</>rtnr,  only 
to  siitiply  the  leas  of  a  grant,  and  tliereforw  every  f-cs- 
KTifiiC^  prraupiioaea  a  gnuit  to  have  ttUtMA.'-BfaeM. 
tton*  :  Coinm*nL.  hk.  iC  eh.  14. 


bSU.  b6i:v6x^t.  Jo^l;  oat,  coU.  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go.  fcom ;  thin,  this:  sin.  af ;  oxpcot,  Xenophon.  exist.    -HiK. 
-«Ua.-ttoii  =  »hiui.    -tlon,    slon-shun;-tlon.-?lon-zhun.    -clous,    tlous.    slous  -  shUs.    -bio.    die,  *c       b^l.  d<a. 
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2.  Scots  Law:  Positive  prescription  is  a 
claim  or  title  to  lands  acquired  by  uninter- 
rupted possession  upon  some  written  title  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  Negative  prescrip- 
tion is  the  loss  or  omission  of  a  right  by 
neglecting  to  use  it  during  the  time  limited 
by  law.  The  term  is  also  used  for  limitation 
in  the  recovery  of  money  due  by  bond,  &c. 

3.  Med. :  A  direction  of  remedies  for  a 
disease,  and  the  manner  of  using  them  ;  a 
recii>e ;  a  written  statement  of  the  remedies 
or  medicines  to  be  tiken  by  a  patient. 

^re-SCrip'-tive,a.  [Lat.  prmscriptivtis,  from 
prcescriphts,  pa.  par.  of  prie^cribo  =  to  prescribe 
(q.v.);  SiK  prescHptivo.] 

1.  Consisting  in,  arising  from,  or  acquired 
by  prescription. 

"  It  (common  in  groas]  may  be  claimed  by  prescrip- 
tiwe  right.  "^Btackstone:  COTnmenC,  bk.  IL,  ch.  a. 

*  2.  Arising  from  or  sanctioned  by  use  or 
custom. 

•  pre-SCrip'-tive-l^, adv.  [Eng. prescriptive; 

■  ty.]     By  prescription.     (Biirke.) 

'  pre-sorip'-tiim,  s.  [Lat.]  A  prescript 
(q.v.). 

•  prese,  v.t.  or  i.    [Press,  v.] 

•  pre-se-ance,  s.  [Fr.]  Priority  of  place  In 
sitting. 

"The  ghests,  though  rude  In  their  other  fashions, 
may.  for  their  discreet  judgment  in  precedence  aiid 
fireseartce.  read  a  lessim  to  our  civileat  gentry.  — 
Carew :  Survey  of  Comical L 

pres'-en5e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prc^sentia  = 
presence,  from  prtesens  =  present  (q.v.);  Sp. 
presencia;  Ital.  pre^senza,  presenzia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  present ; 
the  state  of  being  or  existing  in  a  certain 
place. 

2.  The  state  of  being  -within  sight  or  call ; 
neighbourhood  without  the  intervention  of 
anything  tliat  hinders  or  prevents  intercourse. 

•'  The  hostile  armies  were  now  in  pretence  of  each 
other. "^Macaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Persons  present  or  assembled  in  a  place, 
es]>ecially  persons  of  rank  ;  noble  company. 

■*  Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  ruund  the  presence  gazed." 

SciAt :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  2«. 

4.  Company,  society. 

"  From  his  prfsence  I  am  barred," 

Shaketp. :  Winter's  Tale,  liL  2. 

*  5.  Approach  face  to  face  or  nearness  to  a 
snperior  or  great  personage. 

"Thinking  it  want  of  education  which  made  him  so 
discountenanced  with  unwonted  presence." — Sidney  : 
J  rca.iia. 

*  6.  The  room  or  apartment  in  which  an 
assembly  is  held  before  a  prince  or  other 
great!  personage  ;  a  presence-chamber. 

"The  two  great  cardinals  wait  in  the  presence." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIST..  lit  L 

*  7.  Something  present,  close,  or  near. 

"  1  stay,  and  like  an  invisible  presence 
Hover  around  her," 

LotiqfeUow:  Miles  Standiah,  v. 

*  8.  Personality,  person. 

"  Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  Iiind  beside." 

S?iakesp. .   A'tiij?  John,  L 

*  9.  Personal  appearance,  mien,  air,  deport- 
ment.    (Shakesp. :  Sojinet  10.) 

^(1)  Presence,  of  mind:  A  calm,  collected 
state  nf  the  mind,  with  its  faculties  under  cnn- 
trcl ;  undisturbed  state  of  the  thoughts,  which 
enables  a  person  to  act  or  speak  without  em- 
barrassment or  disorder  in  unexpected  diffi- 
culties ;  quickness  or  readiness  of  invention 
or  of  devising  expedients  in  positions  of 
sudden  difficulty  or  danger. 

*'  What  is  called  presence  of  mind  really  means  that 
power  of  aelf-control  which  prevents  the  ttodily  ener. 
cies  being  paralyzed  by  strong  sensory  impressions." — 
£ncyc.  tirU.  {ed.  9tb).  xv.  281. 

(2)  Real  Presence  :  [Transxjbstantiation]. 

presence  -  chamber,  presence - 
room,  s.  A  room  or  apartment  in  which  a 
great  jiersonage  receives  company. 

"  pre-sen-sa'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
sensation  (q.v.X]  Previous  sensation,  idea, 
or  notion. 

"  The  presage  and  presentation  of  It.  has  in  all  ages 
been   a  very  great  Joy." — More.;    Dcf.   qf  the    Moral 

Cabb,tla.  ch.  il 

'  pre-sen'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  prcesensio,  from 
pTce  =■  before,  and  seyiiio  =  to  feel,  to  perceive.] 
Perception  beforehand. 

"  A  presension  and  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  the 
celestial  life."— ScoM     Chrisrhm  Life,  pt,  i.,  ch.  Iv. 


pre^'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  prcesens  = 
being  in  front,  present :  prce  =  before,  and 
*sen$,  an  old  participle  from  swT7i  =  tobe; 
cogn.  with  Sansc.  5an(=  being;  8p.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  presente.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  in   a  certain  place ;   opposed  to 
absent.    {Milton  :  Sanison  Agonistes,  1,085.) 

2.  Being  in  company  or  society  ;  being  in 
the  presence  or  before  the  face  of  another. 

3.  Now  existing ;  being  at  this  time  ;  not 
past  or  future. 

4.  Being  now  in  view  or  under  consideration. 

5.  Not  forgotten ;  kept  in  the  mind  or 
memory. 

•  6.  Done  or  used  on  the  spot ;  instant,  im- 
mediate. 

"  Sign  me  a  present  pardon." 

Shaketp. :  Measure/or  Measure.  IL  4. 

•  7.  Favourably  attentive  ;  not  neglectful ; 
propitious. 

"  Nor  conid  I  hope,  in  any  place  but  there. 
To  And  a  god  so  present  to  my  pray'r." 

Dryden.      (Todd.) 

•  8.  Ready  at  hand  ;  quick  in  emergency. 

"He  had  need  have  a  present  wit"— Bicon  : ^Essays. 
B.  As  siihstantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  present  time  ;  time  now  passing. 

"  Many  aman  there  is.  even  at  this  present." 

Shakesp.  :  Winters  Tale,  L  2. 

2.  An  affair  in  hand ;  a  question  under  con- 
sideration. 

"Shall  I  be  charged  no  farther  than  this  present  t" 
Shakesp.  :  Coriotanus,  iii,  S. 

•  3.  Tlie  money  or  property  which  a  person 
has  about  him. 

"  I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you" 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Jfight,  HL  4. 

•  4.  A  mandate,  a  document. 

"  Wtat  present  bast  thou  there  T  " 

Shakesp,  ■'  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Iv.  3. 

IL  Law:  A  term  used  in  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance, a  lease,  a  letter  of  attorney,  &c  ,  to 
denote  the  writing  itself  :  as,  Be  it  known  to 
all  men  by  these  presents,  i.e.,  by  the  present 
writing  or  the  document  itself.  (Now  only 
used  in  the  plural.) 

^  (1)  The  present :  An  expression  used  ellip- 
tieally  for  the  present  time. 

(2)  At  present :  At  the  present  time ;  just 
now. 

(3)  For  the  present:  For  the  time  or  moment 

present-tense,  s. 

Gram. :  That  tense  or  modification  of  a  verb 
which  denotes  existence  or  action  at  the 
present  time,  as  /  write,  or  /  aT/i  vrriting. 

present-use,  s. 

Law :  A  use  which  has  an  immediate  exist- 
ence, and  can  be  at  once  operated  on  by  the 
Statute  of  Uses. 

pre-senf ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  priserUer,  from  Lat. 
priTsento  —  to  set  before,  to  offer,  lit.  =  to  make 
present,  from  pra-seiis  =  present  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Fort,  preseiitar ;  lta.1.  presentare.] 
A.  Transitive : 
J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  set  before,  or  introduce  to  the  presence 
of  another ;  to  introduce  formally,  as  to  a 
sux'erior  ;  to  offer  for  acquaintance. 

"  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke  ' 

ShaJeetp. :  As  Tou  Like  It,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  exhibit,  to  display,  to  show,  to  offer 
to  view  :  as.  To  present  an  appearance  of 
misery. 

3.  To  give  ;  to  bestow  as  a  gift,  donation,  or 
offering  ;  especinlly  to  give  or  offer  for  accept- 
ance formally  and  ceremoniously. 

"My  l;\st.  least  offering,  I  present  thee  now," 

Cotvper :  Gwt&.i ;  ficissttitdet. 

■4.  To  bestow  a  gift  upon  ;  to  favour  with  a 
gift.  (Followed  by  with  before  the  thing 
given.)    (Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

5.  To  hand,  or  putinto  the  hands  of  another 
with  ceremony. 

6.  To  lay  or  place  before  a  public  body  for 
consideration  :  as.  To  present  a  petition  to 
parliament. 

•7.  To  offer  openly  ;  to  proffer. 

8.  To  point,  to  level,  to  aim  ;  to  direct,  as  a 
weajton,  and  more  particularly  a  firearm  :  as, 
To  present  a  gun  at  a  person. 

•  9.  To  represent,  to  personat*. 


10.  To  nominate  for  support  at  a  pabUO 
school  or  other  institution. 
n.  Law : 

1.  To  nominate  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

"When  a  person  has  been  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
he  may  be  presented  to  a  oarsonaie  or  vicarage  ;  that 
is.  the  patron,  to  whom  the  wdvowson  belongs,  may 
offer  his  clerk  to  the  bishop  to  be  instituted.'— Bfac*- 
stone  :  Comment.,  bk,  L,  en.  11. 

2.  To  bring  an  indictment  or  action  against; 
to  accuse  ;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature 
(lay  or  ecclesiastical)as  an  object  of  inquiry  ;  to 
give  notice  officially  of,  as  a  crime  or  offence. 

"  And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet.* 
Shakesp.:  Taming  qf  the  Shrew.    (Induct,  li.) 
B.  Intransitive: 

Law:  To  nominate  a  clerk  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  .  .  .  cannot  pr«en(  to  a  living 
In  the  English  Church."— Dui^y  Telegraph.  Feb.  20, 1886. 

"[[  (1)  To  present  a  bill  for  acceptance :  To 
bring  it  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn, 
and  request  him  to  undertake  to  pay  it,  which 
he  does  by  writing  the  word  "Accepted  "  on  its 
face,  and  signing  his  name  thereto. 

(2)  To  present  a  Bill  or  Promissory  Note  for 
Payment:  To  bring  it  to  the  principal  debtor 
and  demand  payment  for  it.  It  should  be 
presented  for  payment  punctually  on  the  day 
when  it  falls  due  ;  otherwise,  all  the  parties  to 
it,  except  the  drawer  and  acceptor,  are  dis- 
charged from  their  liability. 

(3)  To  present  arms : 

Mil.  :  To  hold  the  arms  or  rifle  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  in  front  of  the  body  to  salute 
a  superior  officer,  or  as  a  token  of  respect. 

pres'-ent,  s.     [Present,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  is  presented  or 
given ;  a  gift. 

"  The  ambassadors  .  .  .  brought  hym  prei^trte*-"— 
Brende:  Quinttu  Curtiut,  fo,  51. 

2.  Mil.  (pronounced  pre  fenf):  The  position 
from  which  a  rifle  is  fired. 

pre-sent'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  present^  V. ;  -able.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Capable  of  being  presented;  fit  to  be 
exhibited  or  oflered. 

2.  Fit  to  be  introduced  into  society  ;  fit  to 
be  shown  or  seen. 

"Scoured  to  make  them  more  presentable." — Cat' 
tells  Technical  Educator,  j>t.  xil.,  p,  372. 

n.  Ecclesiastical : 

1,  Capable  of  being  presented  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice  :  as,  a  presentable  clerk. 

2.  Admitting  of  the  presentation  of  a  clerk. 

"  Incumbents  of  churches  presenfabte  cannot,  by 
their  sole  act,  grant  their  incumbencies  to  others.  "— 
Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

•  prej-en-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  prossenta- 
neus,  from  prcesens  =  present,  a.  (q.v.).] 
Quick,  ready  ;  rapid  in  etlect. 

"  Some  plagues  partake  of  such  malignity,  that,  like 
a  pretentuneous  poison,  they  euecate  in  two  hours," — 
Harvey:  On  Contutnption. 


•  pres-ent-ar-le. 

Present. 


a.       [ Lat.    preesentari us. J 


■■  To-night  at  Heme's  Oak.  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  preff-nt  the  Fairy  Queen." 

Shiikesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windtor,  iv.  6. 


"An  eteme  AaA  &  pretentarie  estate. " — Chaucer: 
Astrolabe;  CondutioJU. 

prej-en-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Fr.,   from  Lat.  pra- 
sentationem,  ace.  of  pra:sentatio,  from  prfssen- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  prresento  =  to  present  (q.v.) ; 
Bp.  presentacion  ;  lta.\.  presentazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  presenting,  giving,  bestowing,  or 
offering  :  the  state  of  being  presented  or  given. 

"Pmyers  are  sometimes  a  presentation  of  mere 
desirea"— ffooter ;  Ecdet.  Polity. 

2.  The  act  of  representing,  exhibiting,  or 
displaying ;  display,  representation. 

*  3.  Semblance  ;  show,  appearance. 

"  Under  the  preseTitation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit.* 
—Shaketp.  :  As  Fou  Like  Jt.  v.  4. 

4.  That  which  is  presented ;  a  present,  a  gift. 
n.  Technically  : 
1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  The  act  or  right  of  presenting  a  clergy- 
man, or  of  offering  him  to  the  bishop  or  ordi- 
nary for  institution  to  a  benefice. 

(2)  The  same  as  Presentment,  2. 

"  When  the  bishop  is  also  the  patron,  and  confers  the 
living,  the  presentation  and  institution  are  one  and 
the  same  acL"—BUickstone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  XL 

H  Prior  to  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  1874,  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  nomination  of  a  minister  by  a 
patron  to  be  pastor  of  a  congregation,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Presbytery. 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pd^ 
«r,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mut«^  ^ub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   £s,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  lew. 


presentative— preserve 
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2.  Obstetrics:  The  part  ofafcetiis  wliich  is 
fflt  i're.senting,  on  examination  per  vaginam. 
Presentations  are  of  three  kinds  :  (1)  Natural, 
wiien  the  head,  foot,  knee,  or  breech  pre- 
sents ;  (2)  Preternatuml,  wtien  any  other  part 
presents,  uecessitatinf;  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing ;  (.i)  Suhstituti'd,  when  any  portion  of  the 
J)rcseiitiTig  mass  of  the  ftetus  becomes  clianj^d 
or  another 

U  (1)  Bond  qfprtsentatUm: 

Scots  Law :  A  tiorid  to  present  a  debtor  so 
that  lie  may  be  subjected  to  the  diligence  of 
his  creditor. 

(2)  Feast  of  the  Presentntion :  [Candlemas]. 

(3)  Order  0/ the  Preseut>ition: 

Chnrch  Hist.  :  An  order  of  nnns  founded  In 
Ireland  in  1777  by  Miss  Nano  Nay;le  (172S-S4), 
now  possessing  nearly  100  houses  in  IJiat 
country,  America,  India,  and  vVustralia.  It 
was  at  first  an  institute  with  simple  vows, 
but  in  1805  Pius  VII.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  religious  order,  with  solemn  vows  and  strict 
enclosure.  Ttie  nuns  take  a  fourth  vow,  bind- 
ing themselves  to  instruct  young  girls,  espe- 
cially the  poor,  in  the  principles  and  practices 

•f  reIi;;;ion. 

presentation-copy,  s.  A  copy  of  a 
boijk  presented  to  a  person  by  the  author  or 
publisher. 

pre-^ent'-a-titve,  o.    [Presentation.] 
I.  Ecclesiastical  : 

1.  Having  the  right  of  presentation  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice. 

"  An  AdvowsoD  presentalive  Is  whers  the  patron 
hath  a  ritfht  of  preaeuUtiuu  to  the  bishop  or  ordi- 
nary "—flJicAafone.-  Commimt.,  bit.  II..  ch.  a. 

2.  Admitting  of  the  presentation  of  a  clerk. 

"To  annex  Die  uiine  to  the  ricamge,  and  to  otaka  it 
pr^eiilntive.' —Spelmitn :  On  Tythei.    (I'ref.,  p.  IxliLJ 

IL  Mctaph. :  Capable  of  being  immediately 
ai'prehended. 

"A  pmmfativ€  revelntlon  Implies  faculties  in  man 
which  can  recelva  the  presentation."— Jtfunjel;  Bamp- 
ton  Ucturfi.  I. 

presentatlve-advowson,  s.   [Advow- 

BONi. 

presentative- faculty,  s. 
Metnyh. :  Tlie  faculty  for  acquiring  knov?- 
ledge. 

"Thf-  Utter  term.  PreMfntatir^fatutty,  I  ate  ...  In 
contrast  and  c>>rreUti<in  t<>  a  R«presentAtlve  Faculty. 
..  .  It  Is  flub-<1ivided  tut"  two,  according  as  itaobtect 
la  external  or  Int'^rnaL  In  the  former  ease  It  Is  called 
External  rerceptiun,  or,  eimiily,  Perception:  In  the 
latter,  liit^niil  IVrceptiijn,  Ueflex  Perception, Intenuil 
Sense,  or.  more  proj>*rly,  8el( ConsclouaneM.  — flu»n/t- 
ton  ■  MtftaphyHct  (eU.  Mansel).  11.  33. 

•  pref-en-tee',  s,  [Eng.  present,  v. ;  -«.]  One 
who  is  presetit*;d  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

"  Give  notice  U  the  luttron  of  the  diubllity  of  his 
pTftenlee." — Aylijfe  :  Parergon. 

pre-^nt'-or,  s.    [Eng.  preseni,  v. ;  -er.J    One 

who  presents,  offers,  or  gives. 

"  The  prtutnter  wu  rewarded  with  the  stroke  of  a 
f,ht*:'~Reli'iuUB  Wotlvniantt.  p.  %'il. 

*  pre-^^en'-tlal  (tl  as  Sh),  a.  [Eng.  present, 
a.;  -inl.]  Supposing  or  implying  tctiial 
presence ;  present. 

•  pre  ^gntl'dl'-I-tj^  (tl  as  shI),  «.  [Eng. 
m-esetUial;  -Ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  present,  presence. 

"This  eternal,  Imllvifilhle  atrt  of  his  eiUtence  iimkes 
the  1'rru-nti.ihty  of  the  object" '—ifout A ;  Sertivoitt, 
Vol.  1.,  »«r.  B- 

•prS-jen'-tlal-lJ^  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng 
presetitUiX;  -ly.]  In  a  preseTitial  manner;  with 
the  notitm  or  state  of  actual  presenile. 

"  All  Rplrlts  that  around  their  ralcfl  ext'>n 
PoMeue  each  point  of  their  clrcuuiference 
Pretentially." 
More:  Imitfrt  <if  the  .tout,  pt  111,,  c.  11..  s.  38. 

*  prS  fSn'-tl-ate  (tl  as  shf).  r.t,  [Eng. 
preHfnt,  a.  ;  -iate.\     To  make  pre.sent. 


•  pr6-8dn  -tl-^nt  (tl  as  sW),  «.  [Ut.  pros- 
sfittieiu,  pr.  |%r.  of  j>r<rsentio  =  to  feci  or 
perceive  beforehand.)  [Piikmentiment.]  Feel- 
ing or  perceiving  Iwforehand. 

•  pre  -  86n  -  tlf '  -  Ic,  •  pro  -  s5n  -  tif '-  Ick, 
•  pre  s6n  tlT  Ic-^  ri.  [I-it.  pra-Hrn-  - 
present,  and  fiirio  =  to  make.)  Mnking 
present.  (Afore  :  li^enct  <if  Philosophiail  Cab- 
bala, ch.  ii.) 

•  pro-sdn-Ur-ic-lJ^,  adv.     [Eng.  prttentijlc; 


•If/.]    In  a  presentific  manner ;  seas  to  make 

present. 

"The  whule  evolution  of  timea  aod  ««•  cullectirely 
and  firetenti/lckly  represented  to  Qiid  at  once,  and  ex- 
Irtent before blm.*— ifore; D«/. ttfPhU.  Cabbata. ch.  11- 

pre-^nt-I-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prce- 
scntiii  =  to  feel  or  perceive  beforehand  :  prte 
=■  before,  and  soitiit  ■=  to  feel  or  iwrceive.j 

•  1.  Previous  perception,  conception,  or 
o]iinion  ;  previous  apprehension  of  something 
future. 

"  Reatioii  to  change  their  favourable  pretenttmtntM 
of  you."— Lord  CheUerJUld :  Letteri. 

2.  Anticipation  of  impending  evil ;  a  fore- 
boding; a  vague  or  undefined  antecedent 
impression  or  convicticm  that  sometliing 
calamitous  or  serious  is  about  to  happen. 

■■  These  pretentimenu  of  disaster  were  unfartuojitely 
Justlfled,"— A"i«t(iee.'  Italy,  vol.  lit,  ch.  V. 

*  pre-^ent-i-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  pre^enti- 
ment ;  -al.]  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  presenti- 
ments. 

pre-9ent'-ive»  a.  &  »,    [Eng.  present,  a. ;  -ive.] 
Grammar : 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  a  class  of 
words  which  present  any  conception  to  the 
mind.  The  tilings  presented  may  be  objects 
of  sense,  acts,  or  abstract  qualities.  Siib- 
stintives,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  most  verbs 
are  presejitive  words.  Presentive  is  opposed  to 
symbolic  (q.v.). 

"How  greatly  the  word  'will'  Is  felt  to  have  lost 
preientitm  power  lu  the  Inat  three  centuries."— forfe: 
PhiVAn'jy.  \  23i. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  presentive  word. 

"In  English  prose  the  number  of  symbolic  words  Is 
generally  about  sixty  pereent,  of  the  whole  number 
employed,  leavinic  fnrty  per  ceut  for  the  pretenHvet." 
—Earlt:  Philology,  {  244. 

pre-^ent'-ive-lj^,  arft'.  ['E.n^.  presentive ;  -ly.l 
As  a  presentive  word  ;  with  presentive  force. 

"I  have  let  the  word  'hmne"  stand  once  preten- 
tto^ly.'—Karle:  Philology,  S  244. 

pre-^ent'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  presentive ; 
-nfss.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  presen- 
tive ;  presentive  power  or  force  ;  capability 
of  presenting  an  independent  notion  or  con- 
ception to  tlie  mind  or  to  the  imagination. 

"The  word  'ehair  offers  a  good  example  of  the  more, 
ment  from  preientiMneu  to  aymt>ollsm  "  —  EarU : 
Philology.  S235. 

pre^'-ent-l^,  •  pres-ent-lle.  adv.  [Eng. 
2>re^cnt,  a. ;  -ly.] 

'  1.  At  present ;  at  the  present  time  ;  now. 


2.  At  once;  immediately,  directly,  forthwith. 

"  Preientlyt  Ay,  with  a  twtiik." 

.Shitkfip.  :  Tempest,  Iv. 

3.  In  a  short  time;  soon,  shortly ;  before  long. 
•  4.  With  actual  presence  ;  actually  present. 

"  His  precious  body  and  bloud  pretently  there.'— Bfi. 
Oardner :  Real  Pretenet,  f".  TX 

pre-^enf-ment*  *  pre- sente- ment.  s. 

[En^'.  present,  V.  ;  -ment.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  presenting;  pr6»entation ;  the 
state  of  being  jiresentecl. 

"  Upon  the  tieeU  of  my  preaentment." 

.Viakeip.  :  Tinutn  <if  Ath^ru.  1.  1. 

2.  Representation  ;  anything  presented  or 
exhibited ;  a  picture. 

"  The  FoABt  of  the  Leafy  Pavlllooa 
Saw  we  iu  llvlnn  pre$mlmtmC." 

Lonijfmlloa :  Children  of  iha  Lonft  Supper. 

3.  Conduct,  behaviour. 

"  In  blN;>rejenrmeriCaaa  tuemberof  eoclety  be  should 
take  asKL-red  care  to  he  mure  than  be  seemi.  — flfocAJe  .* 
StIfVulturt.  \>.  fi*. 

II.  TechnicaUf: 

1.  Laxo: 

(1)  {See  extract). 

"  \  pri^irntmt^nt  Is  a  very  couiprehenslve  term :  In- 
cluilliig  not  only  jir-ienttnentt  pruiM-rlv  so  fTillrd,  but 
aUoiiKMilsltionsof  ..m<-eand  liiillctiiK-nU  by  n  »fnu>.l 
Jury,  ProiK-rty  spcAltiiiK.  It  is  tlio  imtloe  taWrn  liy  a 
grand  Jury  of  iviivutr'-ii.u  fnnii  thi-ir  own  know  Ifilk"'- "r 
oWervKtloii.  without  any  ln'lli-tri)i-nt  laid  t>efori'  tlirrii 
at  t)>e  mitt  af  Mm  rn>wii  ;  an  the  prfMntmfnt  of  a 
nuisance,  a  iRwl.  and  tli.-  ]lkt>:  u|>on  whk-li  thu  orit.-cr 
of  the  court  inunt  afterwnnls  frame  an  InrllctiiK'tit, 
lK-for«  tho  party  i>re»enU>d  TAU  tw  put  tu  answer  It.  "— 
hl.trlut.mr     fummrnt.,  l.k.  Iv..  ch.  23. 

(2y  The  fnnnal  infommlion  to  the  lord  by 
the  tenants  of  a  manor  of  anything  done  out 
of  cfuirt. 

2.  Ercles. :  Complaints  lodged  by  thoauthori- 
ties  of  a  parish  Iwfore  the  ai-clideaconor  bisliop. 

3.  Comm. :  The  presenting  u  bill  of  cxchnngo 
to  the  drawee  for  acceptance  or  to  the  acceptor 
for  payment. 


•  prds  -ent-neas,  s.  [Em;,  present :  ^nex.| 
Tiie  'quality  or  state  of  being  present  ;  pn:»- 
ence. 

"  Ooring  had  a  much  better  onderstandins,  a  mcvta 
keener  cuunue.  and  prmentneu  of  mind  In  aanjrer.*— 
Clarendon  :  vioU  War.  11.  Sii. 

presentolr  (as  pre-zant-war').  «.    (Fr.j 

An  nrnaniental  cup. 
Very  shallow,  and 
having  a  tall,  enriched  stem. 
It  was  a  decorative  article 
of  luxury,  serving  no  parti- 
cular u.se,  but  was  much 
fibricatcd  fn  the  sixteenth 
century.    (FairhoU.) 

•  pre-8e~pe,  s.   [Pr.ccipe.] 
tpre-serr'-a-ble.a.  [Eng. 

preseri'(e)  ;       -able.] 

Capable    of    being 

preserved  ;  adapted  PRESESTotR. 

for,  or  admitting  of,  preservation  (q.v.X 

pref-er-va'-tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  Tn^m  preserver  =. 
lo  preserve  (q.v.);  Sp.  preservacion  ;  Ital.  prt- 
serva:if>ne.] 

1.  The  act  of  preserving  or  keeping  in  safety 
or  security  from  harm,  injury,  decay,  or  de- 
struction. 

"  Id  their  dear  cars 
And  pretervation  of  our  person." 

Shaketp.  :  Benry  T.,  W.  t 

2.  The  state  of  being  preserved  ;  escape  froai 
injury  or  danger ;  safety. 

"  I  mean  our  prtttenxUioiC 

ShnkeMp.  :  Tempnt,  IL  L 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  preserved 
from  decay,  damage,  or  destruction  :  aa,  a 
picture  in  good  preservation, 

*  4.  One  who  or  that  which  preserve*  or 
saves. 

5.  The  act  or  system  of  protecting  ttom 
being  hunted,  tfiken,  or  killed. 

"  The  success  which  has  attended  the  prtterratUtnti 
salmon  In  the  Uslt."— f««W.  Jan.  23.  188«. 

pre-^erv'-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  pretervati/; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Itil.  preserrativo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power,  quality,  or 
property  of  preserving,  or  keeping  safe,  a  per- 
son or  thing  from  injury,  decay,  corruption, 
or  destruction  ;  capable  of  preserving  ;  tend- 
ing to  preserve. 

"  Prn^reaf  I'm  against  all  |>ol8ons."— i>ravron  .'  Tilp 
OJbion.^  9.    {Illu»t.l 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  preserves  or 
tends  to  preserve  against  injury,  decay,  cor- 
ruption, or  destruction  ;  that  which  secures 
or  Keeps  something  else  in  a  safe  and  soQod 
state  ;  a  preventive  of  injury  or  decay. 

"  It  frellgionl  bi  the  surest  bond  and  ;'r»errafipe  of 
eoclety  in  the  v/nrld.' ^Sharp:  Sermom,  toI,  I.,  ser.  1. 

•  pre  ^erv'-a-tor-^p  a.  &  s.    [Prfskrvk,  e.\ 

A.  As  tulj. :  Preserving,  preservative  ;  tend- 
ing to  preserve. 

"But  all  this  white,  the  Intentions  and  iiideavoun 
must  be  no  other  then  prc$ervatory.'—Rp,  Hall :  Camm 
<if  (?Lrru<:^erice.  dec  2.  case  3. 

B.  As  subit. :  That  which  has  the  i>ower  or 
property  of  preserving ;  a  preservative. 

■■  Such  vain  preMrMforiei  of  iu.'—}VMaoek:  Mim- 
nert  nf  the  Kn^lUh. 

pre-jerve',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  preserver,  from  JmL 
T)r(K=:  beforehand,  and  «rtv)  =  to  keep;  S|k 
&  Port,  preservar  ;  llal.  preserixirt.] 
A.  Transitiir : 

1.  To  save  ;  to  keep  safe  or  secure  from  in- 
jury, loss,  or  destruction  ;  to  defend  or  guard 
from  li.'irm,  evil,  or  hurt ;  to  protect  (Genetia 
xlv.  6.) 

2.  To  maintain  in  the  same  stat«  ;  to  nuhold, 
to  sustain,  to  protect,    (Psalm  xxxvi.  d.) 

3.  To  save  or  keep  from  decay  or  corruptiom 
by  means  of  itome  preservative,  &»  sugar,  salt, 
Ac.  ;  to  keep  in  a  sound  atnto  :  as,  To  prturv 
fruit. 

4.  To  keep  from  b<'ing  hunted,  tnken,  or 
killed,  except  at  certjiln  senHons,  or  by  certain 
persons. 


5.  To  protect  the  game  or  Hah  in. 

"  There  !■  no  Itetter  nrM^^fxt-f  vuoil  thronjrhoat  tt* 
leuKth  nnd  hroailtb  of  the  llertfonlshiro  ouunlnr.'— 

/flie/./.  Kclk  i:».  IBM. 

B*  f  ntninsitive : 

1,  Ti>  KcAscui  fruits,  Ac,  for  preservation. 

"  Tu  make  |>cr(uinea.  distlt.  pr^mrm' 

Stutkmap. :  C^mbetin*  t.  L 

2.  To  protect  game  for  puriMses  of  siwrt. 


boiX  b^ ;  p6^t,  J<J^1 ;  oat,  ^©11,  ohoms.  ^hin,  ben^Ii ;  go.  Kom  :  thin,  thU  :  Bin,  vm  :  expect.  3:onophon«  e^st,    ph  -  t 
-tlan=aban.    -tlon.  -slon-«liun;  -fion,  - flon  =- iJiun.    -oioua,  -tloua,  -slous  -  aliuft.      bio.    dlo.  Ac. -^  bfl.  doL 
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pre-^erve',  s.    [Preserve,  v.] 

1.  That  which  is  preserved  ;  fruit  or  the 
like  seasoned  a;id  kept  from  decay  by  preserva- 
tive substances. 

"  The  fruit  with  th«  huak.  when  tender  and  young, 
makes  a  goud  preserite."—uortimer :  tlitsbandry. 

2.  A  place  in  which  game  is  preserved  for 

purposes  of  spurt. 

pre-served',  pd-  par.  &  a.    [Preserve,  v.] 
pieserved-meat,  s.     Meat  preserved  by 
being  frozen  or  bv  aiitisey>tics.     It  was  first 
intniducfd  into  Enizland   from  Australia   in 
1S65,  and  from  America  about  1875. 

pre-§erv'-Or,  s.     [Eng.  preseriie),  V. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  preserves,  protects,  or  saves 
from  injury,  hurt,  or  destruction  ;  a  saviour. 

"  The  Greeks'  preserver,  preat  Machaon." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xL  729. 

2.  One  who  preserves  ftniit,  Ac, 

3.  One  who  preserves  game;  a  game-pre- 

eerver. 

•  pre-serv'-or-^flS,  s.   [Eng.  prtserver ;  -ess.  ] 
A  female  preserver. 


pre'-ses,  s.  [Lat.  priTscs,  fn)m  jircEsideo.] 
[Preside.]  One  who  presides  over  the  meet- 
ings or  deliberations  of  a  society  ;  a  president 
or  chairman  of  a  meeting.    (Scotch.) 

*  pre-show',  iKt.  fPref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  show, 
V.  (q.v.).]    To  show  beforehand ;  to  fureshow. 

pre-§lde'»  v.i,  [Ft.  pr^suler,  ft-om  Lat.  prce- 
5uZt'o  =  to  sit  before :  prre  —  h^T'^Te,  and  sei]eo  = 
to  sit;  ^p.  presidir  ;  Ital.  prfs^i/ere.]   [Preses.] 

1.  To  be  set  over  others  ;  to  have  the  place 
of  ruler,  moderator,  controller,  or  director, 
as  the  chairman  or  president  of  a  meeting, 
board,  Ac.  ;  to  act  as  direct^ir,  controller,  or 
president :  as,  To  presiile  at  a  public  meeting. 

2.  To  exercise  superintendence ;  to  watch 
over. 

"  Ood  himaelf  in  his  own  iwrsoii  iminedlatelv' pr»- 
$ideJ  over  tliem."— SecH  ;  Chriitian  Life,  pt  ii.,  en.  vii. 

*  prei^'-i-den^e,  ».  [Fr.]  Superintfindence, 
presidency. 

■■  The  vr*sidmm:9  and  ^idaoce  of  an  uneeen  govern- 
ing power." —  WoUitAtim  :  RetUjion  of  Nature.  §  5. 

pre5'-i-den-9y,  s.    [Eng.  presulent ;  -cy;  Sp. 
&  Port.  pi-p.si'Uncia  ;  Ital.  presidenza.} 
*  1.  Superintendence  ;  control  and  care, 

"  Tlie  presidency  and  guidance  of  some  superior 
agent."— Way  :  Creation,  pt.  I. 

2.  The  office  of  a  president;  aa  of  the  repub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, &Q, 

3.  The  period  or  t^rm  during  uliich  a  presi- 
dent holds  his  office  ;  presidentship. 

4.  One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  British 
India,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay. 

■'  Difficulties    of    communieRtion    rendered    inter- 
^  between  the  Presi'ieiicifg  slow." — Echo,  Sept.  T, 


pre^'-i-dent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  preesi- 
dtns,  pr.  par.  of  pnrsideo^  to  preside  (q.v.); 
Sp.,  P'^rt.,  &  Ital.  presidetite.] 

A.  As  substantii^e : 

1.  One  who  is  appointed  to  preside  over  and 
control  the  proceedings  of  a  number  of  others  : 
as, 

(1)  The  chairman  or  chipf  officer  of  a  com- 
pany, board,  society,  or  office  ;  as,  the  prc^i- 
dent  of  an  insuraiu^e  company,  the  president 
«f  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(2)  Thechief  officer  of  a  college  or  university. 

(3)  The  chairman  of  a  public  meeting. 

(4)  The  highest  officer  of  state  in  a  republic: 
as,  the  President  of  the  Uniteil  States. 

^  The  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
was  institultd  by  the  Constitutiun,  farmed  in 
ITS",  under  which  General  NVashiiigton  be- 
came the  first  incumbent  of  the  office.  There 
liave  been  to  the  present  date  'Si  J*resident3  of 
this  country,  several  uf  them  serving  for  two 
terms,  or  eight  years,  while  in  four  instances 
the  Vice-President  has  succeeded  to  the  office 
through  tht  death  of  the  President.  The  simi- 
lar ofiicials  in  Switzerland  and  France,  in  like 
manner,  bear  the  title  of  President. 

}^e-Pres:ident:  The  second  in  authority  to 
the  president. 

* pre^-I'dent-ess.  3.  [Eng.  president:  -ess.] 
A  female  president.  (Mad.  d'Arblay :  Diary, 
iii.  171.) 


pre^-I-den'-tlal  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  presi- 
dent; -ial.] 
*  1.  Presiding  or  watching  over  others. 

"The   pretUiential   ausvla."— 01  aitoUl :    Ihtcounes, 
Ber.  i. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  president:  as,  a 
presidential  chair. 

"pre^'-i-dent-shlpt  s.  (Eng.  president; 
-ship.] 

1.  The  office  or  place  of  a  president ;  presi- 
dency. 

"  To  hold  his  presidentthip  of  9.  John's  CoIL  In 
commendaui  with  It."—  Woiid :  Athena  Oxoti.,  ii. 

2.  The  term  daring  which  a  president  holds 
his  office. 

*  pre-sid'-er,  s,  [Eng.  presid{e);  -er.]  One 
who  presides  ;  a  president. 

'•  The  hospitable  presider  is  never  bo  happy  as  when 
anrrounded  hy  a  large  party  of  friend*,*' — D.  Puvxll : 
Living  Authors,  p.  192. 

*  pre-sid'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  prcesidium  =  a  gar- 
rison.] [Preside.]  Pertaining  to  a  garrison ; 
having  a  garrison. 

"  There  are  three  prexidiitl  castlea  tn  thU  city."— 
ffovKll :  Letters,  bk.  1.,  }  L,  let.  89. 

*  pre-afd'-i-ar-i^,  a.  &  s.    [Presidiau] 

A-  As  (tdj.  :  Presidial,  garrisoned. 

"  Having  near  upon  flftv  pretidiary  walled  towns 
in  their  hands."— ^oweU  .-  Letters,  bk.  L,  i  IL,  let.  25. 

B.  As  snbst. :  A  guard. 

"One  of  those  heavenly  pr*itidiaTia."—Battr  Con- 
temp.  :  Siisha  •£  the  Af'Syrians. 

*  pres-i-die,  s.  [Presidial.]  A  garrison  ;  a 
fortified  town  or  place  ;  a  fortress. 

"  Selgniour  Renzio  shall  lie  In  a  pretUtie.'—Fox  : 
Martyrs,  p.  W5. 

*pre-sig-m-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  pre-, 
and  Eng.  signiju^ation  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  signifying  or  showing  before- 
hand. 

"Some  presignifUntian  or  prediction.'*— Barrow: 
Sermons,  voL  iL.  aer.  9. 

2.  A  type,  an  emblem. 

"This  is  but  a  dark  pretiynjilcation  of  the  new 
wine  we  shall  drink  in  our  Fathers  kingdom."  — 
Mu'iton:    WorHs.  L  117. 

*  pre-Blg'-ni-fSr.  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
si.'jniftt(q.v.).'\  To  signify,  intimate,  or  de- 
note bef«)rehand  ;  to  presage. 

*■  PreMani/i/inff  unlucky  eventa."- flroime ;  VuJgar 
Errours.  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxl. 

pre  -  sphe' -  noid,  prse-sphe'-noid.  a, 

[Pref.  pre-,  prce-^  and  Eng.  sphenoiil.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  the  centrum 
of  the  third  cranial  segment,  corresponding  to 
the  front  part  of  the  splienoid  bone  in  man. 

t  pre-Spin'-al, a.   [Pref.  ;)re-,and  Eng.  spinal.] 
Anat. :  Situated  in  front  of  the  spine. 

press  (1),  *  preSL  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  presser=  to 
press,  to  strain,  from  Lat.  presso,  a  frequent, 
from  pressus,  pa.  par.  of  premo  =  to  press.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  compress  with  force  or  weight ;  to  act 
upon  with  weight.    (Luke  vi.  38.) 

2.  To  squeeze,  to  crush;  to  extract  the 
juice  of  by  using  pressure.    (Genesis  xl.  11.) 

3.  To  embrace,  to  hug,  to  clasp  fondly. 

4.  To  bear  or  lie  upon. 

"  F.im'd  son  of  Hipixuua  !  there  press  the  plain." 
Pope :  Homer ;  itiad  xi.  S65. 

5.  To  be  urged  or  driven  against. 

"  My  spur  pressed  my  couraer's  aide." 

Scott  :  liokehy,  t.  19. 

6.  To  crowd  upon  ;  to  throng  round  or 
against.    (lAilce  viii.  45.) 

7.  To  follow  closely  upon ;  to  keep  close  to. 

8.  To  urge,  to  ply  hard,  to  constrain  ;  to 
plead  earnestly  witli ;  to  solicit  with  earnest- 
ness or  importunity. 

"Press  me  not"*  Shaketp.  :  Winter'*  Tale.  i.  2. 

9.  To  urge  or  compel  the  acceptance  of;  to 
offer  with  earnestness :  as,  lie  pressed  the 
offer  on  me. 

10.  To  straiten,  to  distress ;  to  weigh  or  bear 
down  upon.    (Psalm  xxxviii.  2.) 

11.  To  bear  hard  upon;  to  ply  hard. 

*  12.  To  affect  strongly.    (Acts  xviii.  5.) 

13.  To  inculcate  with  earnestness  or  im- 
portunity ;  to  enforce,  to  urge. 

"  The  President  had  not  li^sisteil  upon  pre4sinff  viewg 
of  hla  own."- flatfj/  Telegraph.  Feb.  H,  1885. 

14.  To  offer  freely. 

"Hops  have  been  pretsed  for  sale."- Standard. 
April  b.  1886. 


*  15.  To  commit  to  the  press ;  to  print. 
"The  discourse  upon  this  couierence  staid   lou 

before  it  could  endure  to  b«  preuad."— Berlin :  L\fi 
of  Laud.  p.  121. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  exert  pressure  ;  to  act  with  weight  or 
compressive  force. 

2.  To  throng,  to  push,     (Mark  iii.  10.) 

3.  To  push  forward  towards  an  object ;  to 
strive  or  strain  eagerly  or  with  zeaL 

■■  I  preu  toward  the  mark.'—/***/.  UL  14. 

4.  To  make  invasion  ;  to  encroach.  {Pope: 
Essay  on  Man,  i.  2i'i  ) 

5.  To  push  forward  improperly  ;  to  intrude, 
to  pry. 

"Pressing  too  much  Into  the  secrets  ol  he»Ten."— 
South:  Sermons,  Vol.  Iv.,  sar.  7. 

6.  To  beitr  or  weigh  heavily :  as.  His  dilfi- 
culties  are  pressing. 

*  7.  To  urge  with  vehemence  or  impor- 
tunity ;  to  importune,  to  solicit  earnestly. 

"  He  pressed  upon  them  greatly,  and  they  turned  in 
onto  hiui.' —Oenetit  xix.  3. 

*  8.  To  act  with  weight  or  influence ;  to 
have  intluence  or  moral  force. 

K  (1)  To  press  sail: 
Naut. :  To  crowd  sail.     [Crowd,  v.\ 
(2)    To  press  upon:    To   attack  or  pursue 
closely  ;  to  attack  violently. 

press  (2),  v.t.  [A  corrupt,  of  prest  =  ready, 
the  spelling  being  influenced  by  the  compul- 
sion used  iu  fon.'ing  men  to  enter  Into  the 
naval  service.]    [Pre.st.] 

*  1.  To  hire  for  service  at  sea. 

"  I  was  prest  to  go  on  the  third  voynga."— ffocWuyf  / 
royttfes.  iii-  487. 

2.  To  impress ;  to  force  into  service,  espe- 
cially into  the  naval  service.     [Impressment.] 

"  Her  husband  had  been  pressed  and  sent  to  aea."— 
DaUj/  Telegraph,  OcL  8, 188&. 

*  3.  To  constrain,  to  oblige. 

"  I  was  prest  by  his  majesty's  commands,  to  assist  at 
ibetre&ts.~-- Temple:  Misceltatties. 

press  (1),  *  prease,  *  preasse,  "  prees, 
*  pres,  "presso,  s.  [Fr.  presse  =  a  press- 
ing, a  throng,  from  presser  =  to  press.]  [Press, 
CD.  i'-] 

*  1.  A  crowd,  a  throng. 

"There  wea  a  great  preixse  about  the  king."— 
Qrafton  :  Cftronicle  ;  Edward  HI.  (au,  80). 

*  2.  A  hand-to-hand  fight ;  a  mfel^e,  an 
afiVay. 

"  He  was  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  pr«aM  and  fight.*' 
—North  :  Plutarch,  p.  342. 

3.  The  act  of  pressing  or  pushing  forward  ; 
a  crowding,  a  thronging. 

"  In  their  thrcng  and  press  to  that  latit  hold." 

Shakesp  :  King  Johti,  v.  7. 

4.  Urgency,  pressure  ;  urgent  demands  of 
business  or  affairs  :  as,  a  press  of  business. 

5.  An  instrument  or  machine  for  pressing, 
squeezing,  compressing  or  crushing  any  body 
or  substance,  or  for  forcing  it  into  any  desired 
and  more  compact  form^  Presses  are  of 
various  forms,  according  to  the  particular 
uses  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  are 
usually  distinguished  by  a  descriptive  pretix  ; 
as,  a  printing-prws,  an  hydra ulic-prew,  a 
cheese-j>ress,  &c. 

6.  Specially  applied  to 

(1)  A  wine-press,  a  wine-vat. 

"  Thy  pres-ies  burst  with  vfiQti."-~Properbs  lit  10. 

(2)  A  printing-press  (q.v.). 

"  AU  the  presses  -ind  jnilpita  In  the  realm  took  part 
in  the  conflict. "—J/acauiai).-  Ilist.  Eng..  ch.  U. 

(3)  In  photography,  a  printing-frame  (q.v.). 

7.  The  publications  ofa  country  collectively  ; 
printed  literature  in  general,  but  more  especi- 
ally applied  to  newspaper  liteiature  ;  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  a  country.     [Newspaper.] 

"The  eighty  or  ninety  reporters  for  the  pre4S  then 
in  Parliamenl.''— Granr  .-  Newspaper  Press,  I.  2»e. 

8.  Those  engaged  on  the  press ;  espec.  re- 
porters for  newspapers. 

9.  An  upright  case  or  closet  in  which  clothes 
and  other  articles  are  kept. 

"A  cupboard  with  a  faire  pret$e."~Fox :  iiartyrs, 
p.  1.76L 

^(1)  Censorship  of  the  press  :  [Censorship]. 

(2)  Liberty  of  the  press:  [Liberty,  ^  4J. 

(3)  Press  of  sail : 

Naut. :  As  much  sail  as  the  ship  can  carry, 

press-agent,  s.  One  who  attends  to  the 
newspaper  ailvertising  of  a  theatrical  company. 

press-cake,  s.    [Mill-cake,  1.] 


fite,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  nr,  marine ;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  r&le,  full ;  try,  Sj^vlan.   «9,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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press-keys,  s  pi.  Brass  keys  to  hold 
tightly  tht;  striipgs  id  a  sewtug-press. 

press  pack,  v.t.  To  compress  by  an  hy- 
draulit'  or  other  press ;  as,  To  press-pack  wool. 

press-pin,  s.    The  iron  lever  of  a  screw- 
press. 
preas-prlntlng.  s. 

Pfrcflain  ;  One  of  the  modes  of  prfntinK 
port-elain.    Tlie  process  is  applied  to  biscuit. 

press-room.  s. 

1.  OnL  Ijariij. :  The  room  in  a  house  In 
which  presses  for  any  purpose  are  kept, 

2.  Print.  :  Ttie  room  where  the  press-work 
is  done,  as  distinguished  from  the  composing- 
room,  Ac. 

press-irheel  roller,  s. 

Agric. :  A  roller  ponstructod  of  a  series  of 
wheel!*  which  cuitihiiie  to  frmn  a  rolling  ridge 
mnd  hollow  face,  and  avoid  clog^Jing,  or  the 
necessity  for  a  scraper  to  clean  the  roller. 

press-work.  s. 

1.  Joinery:  Cabinet  work  of  a  number  of 
successive  veneers  crossing  grain,  and  united 
by  glue,  heat,  and  pressure. 

2.  Print. :  The  act  or  process  of  taking  im- 
pressions from  type.  &c.,  by  me-ans  of  a  press  ; 
the  print  ng-ofl  of  a  forme  by  hand-press. 

*  press- yard,  s.  A  room  or  yard  ill  New- 
gate in  whieli  ai^cused  jiersnrs  who  refused  to 
answer  were  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  peine 
forte  et  dure  (q.v.) 

"We  have  still  in  Newgat«  what  Is  called  the prfti- 
ynrd.'—Btackttone :  Comment.,  bit.  It.,  ch.  25. 

prSss  (2),  s.    [Press  (2),  r.]    A  commission  or 
order  to  press  or  force  men  into  servire, 

"  I   h»v«  ml»u9ed    the   king's  praH-'Shiikap.  :   1 

j?*ni-y  rr.,  iv.  2. 

press-gang,  s.  A  detachment  of  seamen 
nniier  an  officer  emjwwered  to  press  or  force 
men  into  the  naval  service.   (English.) 

"They  heiird  tlint  the  pr«u-ganffi  were  out"— 
Marryat :  Peter  Ahnplt,  ch.  x. 

*  press-master,  t.  The  leader  of  a  press- 
ganti.    ili'Vrfni:  CoUin's  Walk,  ii.) 

*  press-money,  ,<.    Prest-money  (q.v.). 

"I  never  yet  did  tnke  pre»s-m.nn*v." 

C'lrtwrkght  :  Ordinary,  UL  L 

pres-san'-te,  odv.    [ital.] 

Music:  Pressing  ou,  hurrying  the  time. 
pressed,  pa.  par.  or  a,     [Prkss  (1),  v.] 

pressed -brio  ?£,  ».  A  brick  forcibly  com- 
pres-Jed,  whfu  nearly  dry,  into  a  metallic 
mouM  This  jjives  a  smooth  face,  and  leaves 
the  arrises  verj'  sharp. 

pressed  glass,  s.  Glass  brought  to 
shape  in  a  mould  by  a  plunger. 

press'-er.  '  press-oar,  5.    [Eng.  press  (1), 
V. ;  -«r.) 

1,  Ordinary  Languttfje : 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  presses. 

"Of  the  •tnfb  I  giv9  the  prollta  to  Aytn  and 
prettert.'—.'itci/t, 

2.  One  who  presses,  urges,  or  enforces  any- 
thing by  argument. 

*  3.  A  wine-press. 

"The  f/ri-stour  of  wtvn  of  nfcroDC  uenluiirice  of  the 
wraUie  of  nlinyghti  aod."*— H'jw/i/c.-  Ap"'>tHpt s.lx. 

4.  A  fonn  of  Ironing-machine. 
n,  Technicallu : 

1.  Knitting:  The  bar  in  a  knitting-maehine 
which  drives  the  l»arb  of  tho  needle  into  the 
groove  of  the  shank  in  ordi;r  to  let  off  the  loop. 

2.  Srwing-mttih.  :  Tlie  foot-piece  in  a  sewing- 
machine  wliicli  rest;*  upon  the  (Tloth  to  bold  it 
steady  while  the  needle  p«'uetrat«s  and  with- 
draws, anil  then  rises  to  allow  the  cloth  to  bt) 
fed ;  a  pnsser-foot. 

3.  Spinning: 

(1)  The  pressnre-roller  of  a  drawing-frame. 

(2)  The  spring-flnger  of  a  bobbin-frame. 
presser-bar,  s. 

KnU'ing  nuich. :  A  bar  which  pressea  upon 
the  bail-  of  t lie  hook,  so  as  to  close  It  against 
the  shank  of  the  needle. 

presaor-flior.  s. 

■S/'i  inn  ii'i  : 

1.  A  machine  llttcd  witli  the  fliers  described 
under  2. 

2.  A  flier  wUli  a  spring  ann  pressing  upon 
till  b'>liliin  upon  which  it  drdivern  the  yum. 


presser-foot.  s.    [Prbsser,  II.  2.] 
prcsser-frame,  s. 

i>pinnijig:  A  frame  furnished  with  presser- 

fiierS.      (PRESSER-FUER,  2.] 

•  preBS'-fS.t,  t.    [Eng.  pn-ss  (2),  a.,  and  fat  = 

a.  vat.]    The  vat  of  a  wine-  or  olive.press  for 
the  collectiou  of  oil  or  wine.    (Haggai  il.  16.) 

press'-mg,  pr.  par.  &  a.     IPkess  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  ]rr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Urgent,  important;  demanding  im- 
mediate attention. 

"Therp  Is  room  for  *«iiinmy  In  works  of  a  lees 
prrttiiiiy  kliid."— nm*»,  Jli\n-h  26.  1886. 

2.  Urging,  importuninu. 

"Tlie  ;)r«4»ino  quMtlona  of  the  divine*. "—ifocau/ay; 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  Iv. 

^  Pressing  to  death :  [Peine  forte  et  dure]. 

pressing-bag,  s.  The  horsehair  cloth 
bag  in  which  flaxseed  or  stearic  acid  is  pressed. 

pressing-board,  s. 

1.  An  ironing-board  upon  which  seams  are 
pressed. 

2.  BonkJiin/iing :  A  board  placed  between  a 
layer  of  books  when  piled  in  the  standing- 
press  (q.v.), 

pressing-plate.  <.  A  follower-board  in 
an  oil-press;  br.ard  and  bags  of  the  material 
alternate. 

presslng-roUer.  a. 

1.  A  wire-gauze  roller  which  takes  up  the 
moisture  from  thef--lted  pulp  in  paper- making. 

2.  The  roller  wliicli  presses  the  sheet  of 
damp  paper  to  remove  moisture. 

press'-ing-ly,  adi\     [Kng.  pressing:  -Jy.) 
1.  In  a  pressing  manner ;  urgently,  import- 
antly, busily.    (Sonthey :  LetterSj  iv.  451.) 
•  2.  Shortly,  quickly. 


*  press' -Ion  (SS  as  sh),  s.     [lat.  presaio,  from 

pres.'ius,   pa.    par.  of  premo  =:  to  press;    Fr. 
jyression.] 

*  I.  Ord  Lang.  :  The  act  of  pressing ;  press- 
ure. 

"Tf  light  conflist«d  only  In  preuioit.'—yemton.' 
Optica. 

2.  Cartesian  Philos. :  An  endeavour  to  move. 

t  pros-85[-ros'-ter.  .*!.    [Prkssirostres.]  Any 
iniiwdual  of  the  Pressirostres. 

t  pr^-S-si-ros'-tral,    a.      [Mod.  Lat.  pre-ssf- 

rn-.t r{es) ;   Eiig.   su'tl'.   -nl."^      Belonging    to,  or 
li;i'.  iiigtiie  characteristics  of,  the  I'rcssirostres 

(q-v ). 

t  prcs-sI-rSs'-tre^.  s.  pi.  [Lat  press^is  — 
flaltened,  compre.ssed,  and  ros^nim  =  a  beak.] 
Omith. :  A  section  of  the  old  order  Gralla- 
tores.  Bill  moderate,  scldniu  longer  than 
head,  with  tip  protracted,  liartl,  compressed, 
somewhat  tumid  behind  the  nostrils.  Feet 
elongate* ;  toes  somewhat  short,  almost  always 
(tuinect^'d  at  the  bases  by  membrane  ;  hallux 
In  some  resting  on  point  only,  in  many  absent. 

"  press'-i-tant,  a.    [Press  (1),  v.]    Gravitat- 
ing, heavy.* 

•  press'-ive,  a.     [Eng.  press  (1),  v.  ;  -ive.) 

1.  Oppressive,  burdensome. 

"Tht  t.1K^tlo1ll»  were  to  prtui»e."—Rp.  ITaU :  Con. 
temp'.  ;  liehoboam, 

2.  Pressing,  urgent,  important;  demanding 
Immediate  attention. 

•  press' -lir,  *  pres-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  presa  (\^, 

8. ;  -/'/-)  With  compression  ;  closely,  concisely. 
"  N'l  limn  pviT  HpTiki'  iimre  ncdtly.  ntoro  prt^ily.  more 
»eliililil>-."— //c.i  Junton  :  IHK<i»critt. 

pr<&ss'-man  (l).  «.     [Eng.  pre*s  OX  s-.  nnJ 
mail.] 

1.  One  who  attends  to  a  printing-press. 

"Tlio  fireum'tn  tirttln*  tlipwurk  tiv  itrintinc  Bflnrfn 
flat  itrmfi  of  the  cut  on  iHlTfrrrit  tlui^knm'not  nno 
pftpor."— .'Jrrtftnffr'i  ifa'jaiinc.  Mny,  IMO^  p.  «.. 

2.  A  journalist,  a  report^-r. 

"  A  *|>urllnK  re|M>rtrr  wrw  ni)  hla  wny  with  another 
f'rfi$mnn.''—Kchti,  April  16,  IM"*!. 

"  3.  One  engaged  In  a  whic-press. 

"One  only   pHth   hy  wtilcli   the  pr**tman  OHniA." 
chnpnvin  :  //.. -.rr;  lUatl  x\U\.  kit. 

*  press  mi^  (2),  ■■    [Kng.  pre**  (2),  v.,  and 


1.  A  member  of  a  press  gang ;  one  who  im 
presses  men. 

2.  One  who  is  pressed  into  the  pablicsenioa. 

3.  A  man  really  for  service. 

•  press'-nSss,  «.    [Eng.  press  (1).  t.  ;  -nsss.] 

The  state  of  being  pressed  ;  closeness,  compres- 
sion ;  condensation  of  thought  or  langu;ige. 

"  prcss-our, «.    [Pressfb.] 

*  press'-ur-age,  *  press'-er-age  (age  a 

ig\s.     [Fr.l 

1.  The  art  of  pressing ;  pressure. 

"  A  (.'ft  preurrntf  of  terea  th»t  of  th»  lorwf  im 
m^^\u^'-ni.  —IM  /hffuiterUs:  PUfrhnofi*  <tf  ths  Man- 
hwle,  p.  liM, 

2.  Tlie  juice  of  the  grape  extracted  by 
pressure. 

3.  A  fee  paid  to  the  owner  of  a  wine-prees 
for  its  use. 

press'-nre  (ss  a5;  sb).  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  IaU 

pressjirn,    orig.    fern.  sing,  of  pressurus,  tut, 
part,  of  prcmo  =  to  press  ;  Ital.  prtssum.] 
I,  OrdiTiary  language : 

1.  A  ennstraining,  compressing,  squeezing, 
or  crnsliing;  the  state  of  being  pressed  or 
compressed.    {Longfellow :  Dediaitinn.) 

2.  A  state  of  dillicnlty  or  embarrassment; 
severity,  dilfloulty,  or  grievousness,  as  of  per- 
sonal affairs  ;  straits,  dilliculties,  distress. 

"S-jiTOM-  and  her  oAddest  pr«tsuret.'-~Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermoru,  vul,  tii..  «er.  7. 

3.  A  constraining,  compelling,  or  impelling 
force  ;  that  wbich'constrains  the  intellectual 
or  moral  faculties. 

"  He  had  no  painful  prrxttirt  from  wlthouL' 

Wonlstnorth  :  Exntrtioit,  bk.  L 

4.  Urgency;  pressing  or  urgent  demnnd  on 
one's  time  or  attention  :  as,  a  pressure  of  busi- 
ness. 

*5.  An  impression;  a  stamp ;  a  charsctet 
impressed- 

"  AJl  BAwa  of  book?,  all  formn.  all  preuurat  pABt." 
i>}uiketp.  :  H'lmlrt.  1.  SL 

•6.  A  wine-press;  a  press. 

"An  boiiBbondeman  tbnt  nlauntlde  a  Tlneyerd  nm 
. . .  dalff  a;>rrMwr*tlieryune.  '^-Wydife:  Mart.ixl.SS. 

XL  Technically: 

1,  Genl. :  Pressure  is  one  of  the  great  agenciea 
In  solidifying  rocks. 

2,  ^ferh.  :  The  force  exerted  by  one  body 
on  another  by  weight  or  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  pt>Wer.      [HVDROSTATICS.] 

^  If  a  body  be  compressed  into  smaller 
space,  its  temperature  rises  as  the  volume 
diminishes.  Pressure  is  a  source  also  of  elec- 
tricity. 

^(1)  Atinogpkrric  pressure :  [AtmosphbbicI. 

(•2)  Centre  of  pressure  :  [Centre,  s.  II  I.  (30), 
(31)J. 

pressure-filter,  5.  A  filtering-chamber 
placed  in  a  pipe  under  a  liead  uf  water. 

pressure-ft'ame.  s.    [Pristiso-frame.) 

pressure-gauge,  s. 

1.  Stnnn-eng.  :  A  gauge  for  indicating  the 
pressuro  of  steam  in  a  boiler.     [Manometer.} 

2.  iVniff.  :  A  deep-sea  pressure-gauge  is  one 
which  is  con8tnict*?d  for  measuring  deuths  by 
the  amount  of  rouipn*ssioii  to  whieh  tlie  con- 
tained tluid  is  sulijeet  when  submerged. 

pressure -sensations,  s.  pi.  [Sensa- 
tion.] 

t  prest,  pret.  &  jxu  par.  of  V.     [Press  (1),  v.] 

*pr5st,  rt.,  «.,  &  idv.  (O.  Fr.j>rM/  =  (a.>ready, 
(«.)  a  loan,  ready  money;  Fr.  pr^i=:  ready-j 
[Prf-st,  r.l 

A.  As  ad jf dive  : 

1.  Ready,  in  rea^liness;  prompt,  quick,  pre- 
pared. 

"Uuwt'or  w*  ■bull)  prrpar'd.  imwl  for  our  Jounier.' 
Rmum,  *  rt^-f.  -■   Wild  Oooat  Chtit*,  T.  1 

2.  Neat,  tight,  tidy. 

"Mom  pMtiOe.  ninre  hiutd»ome  anil  iir«i( 
WlKTrdnd  yrf"  Tumfr :  tf(H*anrfr|r.  IxtU.  T. 

B.  A s  su hsta ntire : 

1.  Ready  nioDoy  ;  a  loan  of  money. 

"ItMinlrhiK  of  the  dtle  a  prMf  of  all  thoauad 
mark*  '  -nnr^n:  ffcrtry  r//,.  )i.  is. 

2.  A  duty  In  mon.y  to  lie  paid  by  the  sheriff 
on  his  areinmt  tn  the  ex»'henner,  or  fur  money 
h^ft  or  remaining  In  Ids  h:in<ls. 

C.  As  adv.  :  Quickly,    readily,    promptly, 

Imiiiedliitely. 


b5U,  h6^ ;  p6hU  J<^1 :  cat,  90U,  chorus,  fhlii,  b«nQli :  go,  ^em ;  thin,  (hla :  sin,  a^ ; 
-tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shfLn ;  -(ion,  -9 ion  -  zhCUi.    ~<iious.  -tlous,  -Biooa  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  o^plst.    -lAg. 
rtiils.    -ble,  -dlo,  &c  -^  bpl,  d^L 
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prest— presumptive 


prest-money.  s.  Money  paid  to  men 
who  enlist  into  the  public  service  ;  press- 
money.  (So  called  because  those  who  receive 
it  are  to  be  prest  or  ready  when  called  on.) 

'prest,  v.t.  [O.  Ft.  prester  (Fr.  prfter),  from 
Lat.  prtesto  =  to  become  surety  for,  to  give,  to 
provide  ;  prai  —  before,  and  sto  =  to  stand  ; 
Ital.  prestare  =  to  lend.]  To  offer  or  give  as  a 
loan :  to  lend. 

"Siiche  summes  of  money,  as  for  the  sayd  tnnriAge 
before  time  had  beo  dlaburaed,  01  prtsted out  in  loue." 
—nail:  Etlwi/rd  tr.  (an.  22). 


prest'-a-ble,  a.    [O. 

of  being  made  good. 


Fr.J    Payable ;  capable 


pres'-tant,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music:  The  open  diapason  of  an  organ, 
sometimes  of  sixteen  feet,  sometimes  of  eight 
feet  in  length. 

•  pres-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prmtatio 
=  a  giving,  a  providing ;  pr(ssto  =  to  give,  to 
provide.]  (Prest,  v.]  A  payment  of  money  ; 
purveyance.    (Cmvell.) 

prestation-money,  s.  A  sum  of  money 
paid  yearly  by  archdeacons  and  other  digni- 
taries to  their  bishop. 

•  pres  -ter  (1),  s.    [Gr.,  from  irpiSu  (prilho)  = 

to  kindle.] 

1.  A  meteor  or  exhalation  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  thrown  from  the  clouds  with 
»uch  violence  that  by  collision  it  is  set  on  tire. 

2.  One  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  which 
swells  when  a  person  is  angry. 


[A  contract,  of  presbyter 


*  pres' -tor  (2),  s. 
(qv.).]     A  priest 

Prester -John, 

s. 

1.  A  mythical  de- 
scendant of  Ogier  the 
Dane,  believed  in  the 
mitUlle  ages  to  rule  as 
a  Christian  sovereign 
and  priest  somewhere 
intheinteriorof  Asia. 

2.  Her. :  A  Prester- 
Jnhn  is  borne  in  the 
arms  of  the  See  of 
Chichester. 

pre-ster-num,  pra-ster'-num,s.  [Pref. 

pre-,  pm;  and  Mod.  Lat.  sternum  (q.v.).] 

Comp.  Aiiat. :  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
breast  bone  as  far  back  as  the  articulation  of 
the  second  rib.  It  corresponds  to  the  manu- 
brium stenii  in  man. 

pres-tezz'-a  (zz  as  tz),  s.    [Ital.) 

Music :  Haste,  hurry,  or  quickness  of  move- 
ment or  execution. 

•  pres-tl-dig'-It-al,  a.  [Lat.  prtesto  =  at 
hand,  ready,  and  Eiig.  digital.]  Having  fingers 
fit  for  juggling. 

-Read*  :  yever 

pres-ti-dig-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  prmsto  =  at 
hand,  ready,  and  digitus  =il  linger.)  (PnEs- 
lioiATioN.)  Sleight  of  hand;  legerdemain, 
juggling. 

pres-ti-digf-I-ta-tor,  s.  [Prestidioit.*- 
TioN.]  One  who  pr.ictises  or  is  skilled  in 
prestidigitation  ;  a  juggler. 

♦pres-tl-dig-I-ta-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Eng. 
}mstidigitatiir :  -iut.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
prestidigitation  or  legerdemain. 

pres'-tige,  pres-tige',  s.  (Fr.  =  fascina- 
tion, magic  spell,  magic  power,  from  Lat. 
prcestirjium  —  a.  deceiving  by  juggling  tricks, 
a  delusion;  prmstigia  =  ineVs,  trickery:  pnr 
=  before,  and  stig-,  root  of  stinguo  =  to  ex- 
tinguish ;  allied  to  Gr.  o-n'fio  (stiz5)  =  io 
prick  ;  Eng.  stick.  Prestige  is  one  of  the  rare 
instinees  of  a  word  acquiring  a  good  in  place 
of  a  bad  meaning.     Ital  <fe  Sp.  presligio.] 

*  1.  An  illnsion,  a  trick,  a  juggling  trick,  a 
delusion,  an  imposture. 

'■  The  lojihisms  of  infidelltr.  and  the  preitimt  of 
Imposture.  —  iyarttHrton  :  Workt.  vol,  ix,,  ser,  ,s. 

2.  Influence  or  weight  derived  from  former 
fame,  excellence,  or  achievements  ;  influence 
cr  weight  arising  from  a  confident  expectation 
of  future  successes  or  triumphs  derived  from 
previous  achievements. 

"The  power  and  prendge  which  It  haa  gained  throiiirh 
tne  aucceaa  of  the  present  strike  l8pnjdigioua."—r»mei. 


March  26, 


*  pres-tig'-I-ate,  v.t.  [Prestioiation.)  To 
deceive,  to  cheat  (DerU:  Pathway  to  Heaven, 
p.  10.) 

*  pres-Ugr-i-a'-tlon,  s.  (Lat.  praestigice  = 
tricks.]  [PREfmoE.]  The  acting  or  playing 
of  legerdemain ;  juggling,  trickery,  presti- 
digitation. 

"  Dlvere  klnda  of  faaclnationa.  Incantations.  pr9. 
ttigiatioju."—IIouien  :  Lett«ri,  ill  23. 

*  pres-tit^-I-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat.  proestigiator, 
from  prcestigiin  =  tricks.)    A  juggler,  a  cheat. 

'•This  cunning  pratijiatoT  ithe  devilf— J/or*.- 
M!/lter]i  q/  Oodlineu. 

"  pres-tlg'-I-a-tor-j^,  a.  (Eng.  prestigiator; 
•!/.]    Juggling,  cheating,  deceiving. 

"  Petty,  low.  and  useless  prettigiatorp  trlcICB."— 
Barrow:  Sermont,  vol  ii.,  ser.  xz. 

•pres- tig'- loiis.  *  prea-ti-gy-ous,  a. 

[Lat.    prfFstigiosiis,    f rom  prcBStig Ue  =  tricks.] 
Cheating  ;  practising  cheating  or  tricks. 

"  The  preiHgioitt  conveyance  of  a  myaterioaa  witch- 
craft"—Co(ron  Mather:  Memorable  Providence*  (ed. 
1689).  p.  43. 

pres'-ti-mon-^,  5.  (Fr.  ■prestimonU,  from 
Low  Lat.  purstimonium,  from  Lat.  JiyrcBSto  = 
to  afford,  to  provide.] 

Camn  Law:  A  fund  for  the  support  of  a 
priest,  appropriated  by  the  founder,  but  not 
erected  iuto  any  title  or  benettce,  and  not 
subject  to  the  pope  or  the  ordinary,  but  of 
which  the  patron  is  collator, 

pres-tits'-si-mo,  a<iv.    (Ital.) 

Music  :  Very  fast  indeed. 

*  prest-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  prest,  a.  ;  -ty.]  Quickly. 

"  Prt^llD  and  readily  ahewed  foortb."— Pdoi.-  Lukt 
xxlv. 

pres' -to.  adv.  [Ital.,  ffom  Lat.  prtesto  =  Skt 
hand,  ready.]    [Prest,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Quickly,  at  once. 

If  Now  only  uSed  by  jugglers  aa  a  word  of 
command  for  sudden  changes. 

2.  Music :  Fast,  quicklv  :  presto  assai  =  very 
fast. 

*  pre-strio'-tlon.  s.  [Lat.  pr<sstrictio  =  a 
binding  up,  fnun  prcEst rictus,  pa.  par,  of  pr<e- 
stringo  =  to  tie  or  bind  up,  to  make  blunt  or 
dim.)  An  obstruction  of  the  sight;  dimness 
ordulness  of  sight. 

"It  Is  feared  you  hare  Balaam's  dlaeaae.  &  peail  In 
your  eye,  Mammon's  prestriction.'— Milton :  Aniinad- 
version,  ic. 

*  pre-8tud'-^»  v.t.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eug.  study, 

V.  (q.v.).]     To  study  beforehand. 

■■  He   .   .   .    preached   what    be   bad   prettudied.'— 

Fuller:  Worthiet,  L  165. 

prest-wi^h'-l-at  *■  [Named  after  Mr.  Joseph 
Prestwich,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford. 
He  was  appointed  in  1874.} 

Palfeont  :  A  genus  of  Xiphosura  (q.v.). 
Known  British  species  three,  from  the  Car- 
boniferous Rocks. 

*  pre-sul'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  prcesultor,  from  prce 
=  before,  and  salio  =  to  leap,  to  dance.]  A 
leader  or  director  of  a  dance, 

"  The  Coryphwus  of  the  world,  or  the  precentor  and 
pretidtor  of  it,  —Cudicorth  :  JntelL  Syttem,  p.  897. 

pre-^um'-a-ble,  n.  [Eng.  presuni^e):  -able.] 
That  may  be  presumed  or  supposed  to  be  true, 
or  entitled  to  belief,  witliout  direct  evidence 
or  enquiry  ;  such  as  may  be  assumed  or  taken 
as  granted. 

pre-^um'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  presumah(le)  ; 
■Jy.]  In  a  presumable  manner  or  degree  ;  ac- 
cording to  or  by  presumption. 

•■  Authors  pretumablv  writing  by  common  places 
bre-ik  forth  at  last  into  useless  rhapsodlea, "— firowme  ■ 
I  ulgar  Errouri,  bk.  i,  ch,  vilL 

pre  -  ^ume',  v.t.  &.  i.  [Fr.  prhumer,  from  Lat. 
priFsumo  =  to  take  beforehand,  to  anticipate, 
to  presume  :  ;>rrc=  before,  andsi/mo  =  to  take; 
Sp.  &  Port,  presumir;  Ital,  presumere.) 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  take  or  assume  beforehand  ;  to 
venture  on  without  leave  previously  obtained. 

"  Bold  deed  thou  hast  premtTied." 

Milton     P.  I.,  Ix.  921. 

2.  Fig. :  To  assume ;  to  take  for  granted 
without  previous  enquirv  or  examination  •  to 
hold  or  regard  as  true,  false,  Ac,  on  probable 
or  reasonable  grounds  ;  to  infer. 

"  Every  man  is  to  he  presinnrd  Innocent  till  he  ii 
found  guilty.  —Blackstone :  Comment. 


B.  Intraiviitive : 

1.  To  suppose  or  believe  without  previotu 
enquiry  or  examination ;  to  infer  or  assume 
on  probable  or  reasonable  grounds  but  without 
direct  or  positive  evidence, 

•*  Prttume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was," 

Sh<tke4p. :  2  Henry  fr..  t.  L 

2.  To  venture  without  previous  leave  given 
or  asked  ;  to  take  the  liberty  ;  to  go  beyond 
what  is  justitiable  or  permissible  ;  to  be  or 
make  bold  ;  to  be  presumptuous. 

'■  Dare  he  prentme  to  acorn  us  Id  tliU  manner  T" 

Shaketp  ■  3  Ne/try  »7..  liL  8. 

3.  To  form  over-confident  or  arrogant  Ideas  : 
hence,  to  act  upon  such  over-confident  or 
arrogant  conclusions  ;  to  make  unjustifiable 
advances  on  an  over-confident  or  arrogant 
opinion  of  one's  self  or  of  one's  powers,  rights, 
&c.  (Followed  by  on  or  upoji.  before  the 
cause  of  over-confidence ;  formerly  it  was  ^jIo 
followed  by  of.) 

"  Pretumina  on  an  ague's  privilege." 

Sh.ikesp. :  Richard  II.,  II.  I. 

4.  To  act  in  a  presumptuous,  forward,  inso- 
lent, or  arrogant  manner;  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  reverence,  respect,  or  courtesy  ;  to 
behave  with  assurance  or  arrogance.  (Milton: 
P.  L.,  viii.  121.) 

•  5.  To  commit  presumptuous  sin, 
"To  prfsume.  or  to  commit  a  presumptuous  ■In."-— 
South  :  Sermons,  vol.  vil,  ser.  10. 

pre-^umed't  pa-  par,  era.    [PBBsnHB.] 

pro-jum'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  presumed ;  -ly  i 
By  presumption ;  presumably. 

pre-fum'-^r,  s.  [Eng.  presum(e)  ; -er.)  On»» 
wliu  presumes  ;  an  arrogant  or  presumptuour 
person.    (South:  Sermons,  vol.  viL,  ser.  IL) 

pre-^um'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    (Pbesome-J 

pre-^um'-ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  presumitig  , 
■ly.]  In  a  presuming  or  presumptuous  mau 
ner ;  presumptuously. 

pre-^iimp'-tion  (mp  as  m),  *  pre-sum 
ci-oun, '  pre-sum-ci-un,  s.    [o.  Fr.  pr^ 

sumpcion  (Fr.  presomption),  from  Lat.  prce- 
sumptionem,  accus.  of  ;)r<Fsump(io  =a  taking 
before,  a  presuming,  from  priFsumptus,  pa. 
par.  ofprtF-sunw  =  to  presume  (q.v.);  Sp.  pre 
suncion ;  ItaL  presuiizione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  presuming ;  assuming  ov 
taking  anything  as  true,  false,  granted,  Ac., 
without  previous  enquiry  or  examination ; 
assumption  or  supposition  of  the  truth  or 
existence  of  something  based  on  probable  or 
reasonable  grounds,  but  not  on  direct  or  posi- 
tive proof  or  evidence. 

2.  A  ground  or  reason  for  presuming ;  an 
argument,  strong,  but  not  demonstrative ; 
strong  probability. 

.iu'W*'""""^  preffwmp((V,n  that  God  bath  not  moved 
their  henrta  to  think  such  things  aa  he  hath  not  enabled 
them  to  prove.'— ffoofcffr:  Ecclet.  Polity. 

3.  That  which  is  presumed  or  assumed; 
that  which  is  supposed  or  taken  as  true  or 
real  witliout  direct  or  positive  evidence. 

4.  Blind,  headstrong,  or  unreasonable  con* 
fidence  ;  over-confidence,  presumptuousness; 
boldness  in  doing  or  venturing  to  do  an}'thing 
without  reasonable  probability  of  success. 

5.  Assurance,  arrogance ;  an  overstepping 
of  the  bounds  of  reverence,  respect,  or  cour- 
tesy ;  impudence,  effrontery. 

*'  Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath. " 

.Shaktup.  :  1  Henry  VI..  IL  8. 

II.  Ijiw:  In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
that  which  comes  nearest  to  the  proof  of  a 
fact.  Presumptions  are  of  three  degrees  :— 
Violent,  in  which  those  circumstances  appear 
which  necessarily  attend  the  fact ;  probable, 
arising  from  such  circumstances  as  usually 
atteml  the  fact ;  and  light  (without  validityX 
A  presumption  "juris  et  de  jure  "  (of  law  and 
from  law)  is  where  law  or  custom  assumes 
tlie  fact  to  be  so  on  a  presumption  which  can- 
not be  ti-aversed  by  contrary  evidence.  A 
presumption  "juris"  (of  law)  is  one  estab- 
lished in  law  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  A 
presumption  "hominis  vel  judicis"  (of  the 
man  or  judge)  is  one  which  is  not  necessarily 
conclusive,  though  no  proof  to  the  contrary 
be  adduced. 

pre-^iimp'-tive  (p  silent),  o.     (Fr.  prhomp- 
tif;  Sp.  6l  Ital.  presmitivo.) 

*  1,  Presumed  ;  taken  by  previous  supposi* 
tion  or  assumption. 


I&te,  £it. 


fare    amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  th^re;   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  p«t. 
or,  wore,  W9U.  work,  who,  eon;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  riile,  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    a>.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Lw! 
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2.  Based  on  presumption  or  probability  ; 
pmbable  ;  ffromide'lon  prc»bable  or  reaaoiuilite 
gnmn.U,  though  not  directly  or  ixwitively 
proved  ;  proving  I'ireiiinstiintially  not  diactly. 
"  A  Jttmiiiic  prirsu'npttpg  proof  that  hlfl  lnt«rpreLv 
tiuri  of  ScriptUTfl  la  not  tliu  true  out,"  —  iyittcrland  : 
Burtj.  1.  331. 

•  3.  Unreasonably  contident ;  arrogant,  pre- 
luniptiious. 

presnmpttve -evidence.  $. 

Law:  Evidenco  derived  fruui  presumptions 
01  circumstances  which  necessarily  or  usually 
attend  a  fa^t.  It  is  distinguished  from  direct 
evidence  or  positive  proof. 

presumptive  heir,  s.    [Heiu.J 

preBumptive-title,  s. 

Law:  A  kind  of  title  ftmnded  on  the  fact 
that  one  is  in  possession  of  land  though  he 
cannot  Tell  the  re;ison  why.  It  is  the  lowest 
and  most  insecure  title  of  auy. 

•  pre-jump'-tive-lj^  (mp  ti  m)»  adv.  [Eng. 

presumptii^e ;  -ly.]  In  a  pn-suniptive  matint-r  ; 
Dy  or  according  to  presumption  ;  presumably. 

"  He  who  could  read  &nd  wnta  waa  presumptively  a 
person  In  holy  onlei^"— Ai(r<t«;  Powert  of  JuHei,  ic. 

pre -^ump'-tu- oils  <mp  as  m).  *  pre- 

8U2np-tl-OUSe.  a,  [O.  Fr.  presumptuouse 
(Fr.  presomptueux),  from  Lat.  priesitviptuosus, 
from  pr(esumo  =  to  presume  (q.v.);  8p.  &  Ital. 
p result t xwso ;  Port,  presumptuoso.) 

1.  Acting  with  or  characterized  by  presump- 
tion ;  taking  undue  liberties  ;  over-bold,  arro- 
gant, insolent. 

"  She  haU  not  seemed  to  be  displeased  by  the  atten- 
tloiia  o(  lier  prenimptuou4  admirer, "—Jtfooau^/tj/  ■ 
ffitr.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

2.  Over-confident;  bold  or  confident  to  ex- 
cess ;  over-venturous,  rash. 

"  Hiige  M  the  tuwer  which  loilliters  vain 
PreMumpluou4  piled  on  .Shliiitm  plniii." 

Scoff-     r.adff  of  the /.'ikf.  I    U. 

3.  Irreverent  with  regard  to  sacred  things. 
(Milton.) 

i.  Done  with  presumption  or  violation  of 
known  duty.    (Fsalm  xix.  l:J.) 

pre-fiunp'ta-ous-lj^  (mp  as  m).  adv. 
[Eng.  prftumptuons ;  -ly.]  In  a  presumptuous 
manner;  with  presumption  or  rash  confidence; 
arrogantly,  wilfully,  irreverently. 

"  Whx  ptftumpfu/iitifj/  cimtiiieut."— Bun ]/an :  Pit- 
ffrlm'i  Pro<;reu.  pt  1. 

pre-^i^mp'-tu  oiis-ness  (mp  as  m),   s. 

(Eng.  prt'sumptuotis :  -Jiess.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  presumptuous  ;  ntsh  or  gromid- 
lesH  confidence  ;  presumption,  arrogance. 

"  He  U  pltlleisly  luhiinnUli^d  of  his  pretiimptttoui' 
nen.'—Fitwdward  Uafl      Modern  EnglUh.  p.  136. 

•  pr6-8iip  po^'-al,  •■».  [Pref.  pre-,  nnd  Eng. 
r.Hpposal  (q.v.).]  A  supposal  or  supposition 
previously  formed  ;  presupposition. 

"  Pretufipoial  i>t  knowledge  cuucemiug  certain  prla- 
clpk'S '-//oofct^r;  Kccle$.  PulUy. 

pre-sup'pose',  v.t.    [Fr.  prisupposer.] 

1.  To  suppose  or  imagine  beforehand;  to 
take  for  granted  ;  to  assume. 


2.  To  cause  to  be  taken  for  granted  ;  to  imply 
as  antecedent  or  previously  existing, 

"  A  remiMiibrauiice  j-reMupposrth  the  thyng  to  be 
aUfuf— n-'/fA  ■   Iforfci,  p.  12L 

pre-silp-pd'^i'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  primp- 
posfr  =  to  presup[ios«  (q.v.).  ] 

1.  The  act  of  presupposing  or  of  forming  a 
supposition  beforehan't. 

2.  Thnt  which  is  presupposed  ;  a  supposition, 
notion,  or  idea  formed  beforehand   a  surmise. 

"  Indeed  the  prrtupj>o»ifion.  abxiiril  iw  it  really  li, 
ha*  hren  K^nf^rally  vuivT^lneil." ~ Lewes :  Uitt.  of 
PhUotofh]/.  1.  811. 

•  pre'-8Ur-miae»  s.    fPref.  ^^'•;  and  Kng.  sur- 
mise. 8.  (q.v.).  j   A  surnuHo  formed  Ix-forehand. 

"  It  wa^  yoMT  pre.turmUi; 
That.  In  the  dole  of  bluwi  yournon  iiili{ht  drop." 
HhnkttMp.  :  2  Ilmry  iV..  I.  I. 

pre-SJ^B-tdl  -lO,  a.      (Pref.    prt-,  and    Eng. 

Physiol  <t  Pathol :  Occurring  just  previous 
tf>  the  systolic  eontracrtion.  The  proHyatoUe 
murmur  may  be  faintly  heard  when  the  orifice 
between  the  auiicie  anil  the  ventricle  is  so 
nftrn>we(i  as  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  blood 
from  tlie  f<irmer  to  tin?  latl^jr. 

prd-t6n9o',  *  prS-tSnse',  t.  {iMt.  nrfrunsiu, 

pa.    pat .   (if   i>nrti'nd-<    ;  fo  spread    (M-frire,   to 
pretend  (q.v.);  Sji.  /•rc/rHstt.] 


*  1,  Anything  stretched  out,  put,  or  set  as 
a  cover;  a  cover.  (Not  necessarily  in  a  bad 
sense.) 

"  The  tree  whose  learea  were  loteoded  for  the  heal- 

lutf  <>'   ihe  luitlouB,  nut  lor  a  pretence  aud  palliation 
(or  alu."— Jfore .   Myitfry  of  Godlineti.  bit.  lit.  ch.  t. 

2.  A  reason,  ground,  or  claim,  true  or  false, 
put  forward  as  the  excuse  for  a  liue  of  con- 
duct ;  a  pretension. 

■'  Spirits  that  la  our  juat  prttencet  armed. 
Fall  with  us."  Milton  :  P.  Z.,  11.  8SS. 

*  3.  An  excuse,  a  pretext.  (Not  necessarily 
false  or  hypocritical.) 

4.  The  act  of  pretending  ;  the  act  of  assum- 
ing or  displaying  to  others  a  false  or  hypo- 
critical appearance,  either  in  words  or  actions, 
with  a  view  to  conceal  that  which  is  true,  and 
thus  to  deceive  ;  a  false  or  hypocritical  show  : 
as,  He  made  a  pretence  of  going  ;  This  was  done 
under  pretence  of  friendship. 

5.  A  deceptive  or  hypocritical  excuse,  argu- 
ment, or  reason,  put  forward  to  hide  or  cloak 
one's  real  designs  or  purpose. 

"  Glory  your  aim,  but  Justice  your  pretence,' 

Cowper     Beroltrn. 

*  6.  Assumption  ;  claim  to  notice  ;  preten- 
sions. 

*  7.  Intention,  purpose,  design. 

"  The  pretence  whereof  being  .  .  .  laid  open."— 
Shakrsp. :  Winter's  Tale.  M.  2. 

If  The  pretence  and  the  excuse  are  both  set 
forth  to  justify  one's  conduct  in  the  eyes  of 
others  ;  but  the  pretence  always  conceals  some- 
thing more  or  less  culpable,  and  by  a  greater 
or  less  violation  of  truth ;  the  excuse  may 
sometimes  justify  that  which  is  justifiable. 
Pretence  is  now  always  used  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
prettxt  is  not  necessarily  so  used. 

U  Escutcheon  of  pretence:  (EacuTCHEON  of 
pbetence], 

•  pre-ten9ed',   •  prS-tensed',   a.     [Pre- 

TBNCE.] 

1.  Intended,  designed. 

■■  Further  If  they  can  their  pretented  enterprise. "— 
Sail :  Benry  VII.,  fo.  «. 

2.  Pretended. 

"  Pretented  »ynoda  and  oonvocatli)nB." — Stapylton. 

*  prS-tenje'-lesa,  a.     [Eng.  pretence;   -less.] 
Having  no  pretension  or  excuse. 

"  What  "ebellions,  and  those  the  basest  and  most 
pretenclett.  have  they  not  bin  chief  in?"— .Vrtfon.-  0/ 
Refornvtion.  bk.  li. 

pre-tend'.  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  pritendre  =  to  pre- 
tend, U>  lay  claim  to,  from  Lat.  prfetendo  = 
to  spread  before,  to  hold  out  as  an  excuse, 
to  pretend  ;  j>ra:  =  before,  and  temio  =  tti 
stretch,  to  spread  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  jiretender ; 
Ital.  pretendere.) 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  ludd  out,  to  put  forward,  to  stretch 
out  (of  material  things). 

•■  His  target  always  over  her  pvfendrd.' 

Spenter  :  F.  V-,  VI.  xi.  19. 

*  2.  To  put  forward,  to  assert  (of  imma- 
terial things). 

"ThouKhOod's  honour  is  mh\ii\y  pretended  In  lt[the 
Sabbath ]i^  yet  It  Is  man's  happiucfss  that  Is  riMilly  In- 
tended-"—J^ore;  .Myttery  of  Oodlineti,  bk.  vill.,  cli.  xlll 

"  3.  To  put  forward,  to  hold  out  or  plead 
as  an  excuse,  to  allege. 

•■  Pretending  hit  own  Imperfectnesa  and  Jnsiifflcteiicy 
to  undoiyo  such  a  chiuxee.'—ll.  Itaacton:  Life  i 
Death  of  Litncelot  .indrewet. 

*  4.  To  lay  claim  to ;  to  claim,  to  assert. 

"My  Ixjnle  "f  Nnrffolk  pref'->i'l''lh  Htk-  to  scrteyn 
loudy*  ot  dlr  John  I'astouN."— />cMr'^>ri,'  Lfttert.  It,  34< 

.5.  To  hold  out  or  jmt  forward  falsely ;  to 
allege  falsely  ;  to  put  forward  falsely  as  an 
excuse  or  grouu'l. 

"The  contract  you  pretend  with  thiit  ba-ie  wretch." 
Sh.ik'Mp.  :  Vymbeltne.  li.  3. 

*  6.  To  threaten,  to  intend. 

"  PerlU  by  tbtn  aalvaKe  man  pretended." 

Spemer  :  F.  q.,  VI,  v.  :o. 

*  7.  To  plot,  to  design. 

"t^uch  aa  ahall  pretend 
MnllcfoUB  practices  a){atn«t  hlH  Htnlc." 

.Shaketp. :  1  I/enry  »'/..  Iv.  L 

*  8.  To  attempt.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xl.  16.) 
'  9.  To  aim,  to  Ktri\e. 

"To  what  flue  he  would  anon  pretemt 
That  know  I  well."  Chaurer  :  TntHxti.  It. 

10.  To  make  false  hhow  or  appearance  of; 
to  ftinuilate,  to  feign,  to  .nham  ;  t*»  put  on  a 
false  or  hypocritical  show  or  appearanee ;  to 
counterfeit :  an,  To  preteml  friendship  for 
another. 

"  11.  To  exhibit  or  put  forward  as  a  cloak 
or  «li.Hguisi'  fur  something  else  ;  to  hold  out  as 
a  diduslve  appuarancc.    {Miltim.) 


B.  f  n(ran«if  irf  : 

1.  To  make  a  claim,  true  or  false '  to 
pretensions. 


"Soiue  liide«d  have  pretended,  by  art  and  phyilori 
tppllcntioiu,  to  njoover  the  dmA.'— South:  SemanM, 
rol.  IIL.  aer.  lo. 


2.  To  hold  out  an  appearance  of  being, 
doing,  or  (wssessing ;  to  sham  ;  to  make  a 
pretence ;  to  feign,  to  affect. 

"  Auuandjile  retired  to  Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink 
the  vn.UiX^"~~MaoauUiy  :  JliU.  Kng.,  oh.  xvii. 

•  pre-tend'-^Jit.  •  pre-tend'-f  nt,  s.    [Fr. 

prvtendantt  pr.  par.  of  pri-t'^ndre  —  to  pretend 
(q.v.).]     A  pretender,  a  claimant. 

"  The  provliiooal  poasewion  of  the  two  prwtm¥lmtm 
~  Wottan :  Jiemaiiu.  p.  280. 

pre-tend'-ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Pretend.] 

pre  tend'-ed-l^,  o/fr.  [Eng.  pretended;  -ly.} 
By  way  of  pretence  or  false  representation; 
not  genuinely ;  falsely. 

•  pre-tend'-en9e,  s.     [Pretend.]     A   pr»- 

tence.  a  pretension. 

"Their  projects,  censures,  vain  pretrndencBi.' 

lifiniel :  Panegyric  to  the  Sing's  Majtati^ 

pre-tend'-er,  s.     [Eng.  pretend;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  La)iguage : 

1.  One  who  pretends,  or  makes  a  false  or 
hypocritical  show  or  api>earance. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  claim  to  anything ;  a 
claimant. 

"As  for  our  pretenderg  to  the  spirit."— Soul*.- 
Sermon*,  vol,  v.,  aer.  J. 

II,  Hist. :  One  wlio  made  claim  to  a  throne 
under  a  pretence  of  right  (as  Perkin  Warbeck, 
Lamljert  Simnel,  in  English  history),  specif., 
applied  to  the  son  and  grandson  of  James  II., 
the  heirs  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  throne  of  England,  from  which 
they  had  been  excluded  by  Parliament  in  1688. 
The  former,  often  termed  the  Old  Pretender, 
died  in  1776;  his  son,  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
the  ymtng  Pretender,  in  1788. 

"  All  these  pretenders  c<iuld  not  be  rightful  Em- 
\'eT><n."—Mncaulay :  Bitt   Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

pre-tSnd'-er-«hXp,5.  [Eng. pretender :  -ship.] 
The  posttitin,  claim,  or  character  of  a  pretender. 

pre-tend'-ing,  pr.  par.  Sl  a.    [Pretbnd.) 

•  pre- tend -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pretending; 
■la.]  In  a  pretentious  manner;  arrogantly, 
]>resuniptuously. 

"  I  have  a  jMrticuIar  reason  to  look  a  little  prHend 
iifjiy  ;it  present." — Collier  :  On  Pride. 

•  pre  tens,  n.    (Pretence.]    Pretended,  false. 

■■  Thf  prett-nt  bargayn  that  .lohn  Paston  yu  bya  lyffe 
surmytted."— /'(ij(on  Letters,  il.  323. 

•  pre -tense',  s.    [Pretence.) 
"pre-tensed,  a.  [Pretenced.J 

pretensed-rlght  or  title,  s. 

J/iw :  The  right  or  title  to  land  setup  by 
one  who  is  out  of  pos.session  against  the 
person  in  possession. 

Pretensed'title  Statute : 

Imv:  The  Act  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19,  §  2, 
rf;;iilating  the  sale  or  purchase  of  pretended 
titles  to  land. 

"  pre  tons -<SdlS^,  adv.  [Eng.  pre(cn«d;  -ly.l 

i'ret^'ndeiily,  liypo<-riticnlly. 

"  In  case  thou  waike  prefenitdtit.' 

UratU  .   Horace:  Rp.  tn  QutntluM. 

pro  tSn'-sion.  s.  [Fr.  pri'tenlion,  as  if  fW>m  a 
Lat.  pr'ffriisi').]     (Pkktksd.J 

*  1.  An  excuse,  a  plea. 

"We  yet  withdraw  our»elve/t  frrtni  tl  with  preten 
tioniut  Innnfflclency.'—.'fei'i'/tf nun  .■  .Sormoru.  p.  SM. 

•  2.  A  pretence,  a  pretext,  a  deception. 

"  Invention  and  pretention  clveu  out  by  the  Spwt- 
i(ir<l»."— fliicon."   tVarwilh  .'*p'tin. 

3.  A  olnlm,  true  or  false. 

"No  man  had  fairer  pretenttana  to  be  put  at  th« 
lieail  of  the  naval  administration.'— JVn en uJny ;  ffist. 
/."ftg..  ch.  xiv. 

4.  The  holding  out  the  apjtcaranco  of 
jinsses.iing  a  certain  chamctor. 

5.  An  alleged  or  assumnd  right  or  claim  ;  a 
claim  to  donietlilng  U^  \m>  oblained  ;  a  desire 
to  obtjiin  Honicthing,  marilfejitud  by  wonla  or 
actions. 

1[  Arm.1  nf  pretension  ; 

Hrr. :  Arms  iinartered  by  Hoverel^riis  whr 
claim  the  riglit  to  rule  over  ■  stut^?  or  state n 
not  actually  under  their  authority,  and  jiai-a'lo 
ttio  arms  of  sucli  Hlato  or  state.*!,  to  keep  alive 


boll,  bu^;  poTit,  ]($^1;  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9hln.  bon^h;  go,  ^om;  thin,  this;  sin,  of :  oxpoot,  Xonophon.  o^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-olan.    tlan  -  sluui.      tlou,    cton  =:  shun;    (Ion,    jloc      g:*i""       olouA,    tlous.    bIoub     sbiXs,      bio,    dio,  ic.  —  bfl,  d^L 
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their  claim  till  a  convenieut  time  arrives  for 
putting  it  in  force.  From  the  time  of  Ed- 
waiti  III  till  1801,  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  kings  of  England  tluis  quartered  the  arms 
of  France,  in  prosecution  of  a  claim  familiiir 
to  the  general  public  from  the  fact  that  the 
preface  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible  is  addressed  to  the  *'  Mast  High  and 
Mighty  Prince,  James,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland," 
&c.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ainiens,  dated  Jan.  1, 
1801,  it  was  stipulated  that  this  quartering  of 
tlie  French  arms  shoiild  be  abandoned. 

'  pre-ten'-ta-tive,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
tentative  (q.V.).]  Making  trial  beforehand  ; 
attempting  to  try  or  test  previously. 


pre-ten'-tious,  a.  [Fr.  preteyiticnx.]  Full  of 
pretension  ;  attempting  or  characterized  by  a 
desire  to  pass  for  more  than  the  reality  is 
worth  ;  having  only  a  superficial  claim  to 
excellence ;  characterized  by  or  indicative  of 
presumption  or  arrogance. 

*'  The  more  preti'ntious  vehicle  waa  brought  out."— 
Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  3,  1885, 

pre-ten'-tlous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  pretentious  ; 
•ly.]  In  a  prctenMous  manner  or  degree  ;  with 
a  desire  to  pass  for  more  than  the  reality  is 
worth. 

pre-ten'-tlous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pretentions; 
■ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  preten- 
tious; false  assumption  of  excellence  or 
superiority. 

"Two  or  three  grandiose  mea-iures  of  the  utmost 
pretetitioitsness." — St,  Jamet'i  Gazftfe.  jUnrch  18.  1S8G. 

pre'-ter,  prSd'--teT,pre/.  &  o.  (Lat.  prcEter  = 
beyond.  J 

A.  Aspre/,:  Used  with  many  wordsof  Latin 
orifiin,  with  the  force  of  beyond,  in  place, 
time,  or  degree  ;  excess, 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Past. 

"Future  AuiiprieMr  both  are  iu  time." — Andrewet : 
Works,  1,  I6i 

'  pre-tor-ca'-nine,  a.  [Fref.  preter-,  and 
£ng.  canine  (q.v.).]  Beyond  the  capacity  or 
nature  of  a  dog. 

"  Look  up  with  fltrauje  pret«rcani7iB  eyes."—©. 
Brouie  :  Jane  Eyre.  ch.  xii, 

•  pre-ter-hu-man,   a,      [Pref.  pretcr-.   and 

Eng.  human  (q.v.).]  More  than  human; 
superhuman. 

'  pre-ter'-i-ent,  *  prse-ter'-i-ent,  nr.  [Lat. 
pniterifu-s.  pr.  par.  of  pnjetereo  ==  to  puss  by.) 
truETEFiiT.  ]  P;ist  through  ;  anterior,  previous. 

"The  ficulty  of  remembering  all  the  actions  of  its 
prat-i-ient  sta.iea."—Obserfer,  No.  9. 

pre-ter-im-per'-fect,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  prefer-, 
and  Eng.  imperfect  (q.v.).] 
Gram. :  The  same  as  Imperfect  (q.v.). 

pre'-ter-ist,  prss'-ter-ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng. 

pret-fr :  -ist.] 

A.  As  sulistantive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  has  most  regard 
to  the  past ;  one  whose  chief  interest  is  iu  the 
past. 

2.  Hermeneutics :  A  term  applied  to  the 
oi^inion  that  the  prophecies  in  the  Apocalyp.se 
liave  been  almost,  or  altogether  fuUiiled  ; 
that  they  refer  princijially  to  the  triumph  of 
t'liristianity  over  Judai.sin  and  paganism, 
signalised  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and 
Rome.  Among  the  supporters  of  this  \*iew 
may  be  reckoned  Alcasar,  Grotius,  Hammond, 
Bossuet,  Calmet,  Wettstein,  Eichhorn,  Hug, 
Herder,  Ewald,  Luecke,  de  Wette,  Duester- 
dieck,  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Maurice. 

"  The  viewo  of  the  Prceterists  have  been  adopted  .  ,  . 
by  almost  the  whole  school  of  German  critics."— 
Fai-rar :  Early  Days  <if  Christianity,  ch.  xxvii.  %  3. 

B.  Asa-ij.  :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  views  described  in  A.  2. 

"  Thia  is  our  fundamental  objection  to  what  is  cilled 
the    PriTterist    achem^"— :f a' urday   Review,    Nov.    n, 

1SS2,  p.  633. 

pret'-er-it,    pret'-er-ite,    prset'-er-ite, 

a.  &  s.  [Fr.  preterit  (fern,  prettrit^)  ~yo.it. 
from  Lat.  -prmieritus,  pa.  par.  of  ;>rfE(e7Yo  =  to 
pass  by  :  prceter  =  by,  beyond,  and  to  =  to  go ; 
Sp.,  Poi-t.,  &  Ital.  prcle'Tito.'l 

A.  As  adjective : 

Gram.  :  Expressing  time  past  indefinitely  ; 
applied  to  that  tense  of  a  verb  whi<-h  ex- 
presses action  or  existence  in  time  indefinitely 
past  and  couiplc't*.-ly  tini.sht-d. 


pretentative— pretty 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Oi-d.    Lang. :  The  past ;    past   time   or 
things. 


2.  Gram.. :  That  tense  or  modification  of  a 
verb  which  signifies  past  time,  or  expresses 
action  or  existence  perfectly  past  and  finished. 

•  pret'-er-ite -ness,  *  pret'-er-it-ness,  5. 

[Eng.  preterite;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  past. 

"For  surely  we  cannot  conceive  a  pref  cW/eneM  (If  I 
may  Bay  bo)  atiU  backwanls." — Bruiley  i  Sermon  6- 

•  pret-er-i'-tion,    praa-ter-i'-tion,    s. 

[Lat.  prceteritiOy  from  pra:teritus,  pa,  par.  of 
prceterco  —  to  go  by,  to  pass  by.]  [Pbeterient.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  passing,  going 
past  or  over ;  the  state  of  being  pasfl  (B/j. 
JIall :  Sermon  b^ore  the  LordSj  Feb.  IS.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  passing  over  by  a  testator  of 
one  of  his  heirs  entitled  to  a  portion. 

2.  Rhet.  :  A  figure  by  which,  while  pretend- 
ing to  pass  over  anything,  the  speaker  makes 
a  suiiiniary  mention  of  it :  as,  I  will  not  say 
he  is  brave,  he  is  1'  ned,  he  Is  just,  &c. 
The  most  artful  praises  are  those  bestowed  by 
way  of  pretention. 

pre-ter'-X-tive,  a.    [Eng.  preterit ;  -ive.] 
Gram.:  An  epithet  applied  to  verba  used 
only  or  chiefly  in  the  preterit  or  past  tenses. 

•  pret'-er-it-ness,  s.    [Pbeteriteness.] 

•  pre'-ter-l&psed«   a.      [Lat.    pr(Eterlapsits, 

pa.  i>ar,  of  prt^icrlabor  ■=  to  glide  by.]  Gone 
by,  past  and  gone.  {(jilanviU:  Vanity  of  Dog- 
vuitizing,  ch.  xv.) 

•  pre-ter-le'-g9l,a.  fPref.  preter-,  and  Eng. 
legal  (q.v.).]  Exceeding  the  limits  of  law  ; 
not  agreeable  to  law  ;  illegal. 

"  Evil  customs  preterUijal.  and  abiues  penoDal."— 
King  Charles  :   Eikon  Basilike. 

pre-ter-miss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr..  from 
Lat.  pr<Ttermissio,  from  pra-terviisstis,  pa.  par. 
of  prcetermitto  =  to  pass  by,  to  omit ;  prcEter 
=  by,  and  mitto  =  to  send.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  passing  by  or 
omitting ;  omission. 

"  A  foul  prel^rmisxion  in  the  author  of  this,  whether 
story  or  fabric.  ■—J/iWon  ;  Jlist.  En-;.,  bk.  i. 

2.  Khet. :  The  same  as  Preterition  (q.v.). 

•  pre-ter-mit',  *  pre-ter-myt.  v.t.  [Lat. 
}rr(rtermitto.]  [Pretermission.]  To  pass  by 
or  over  ;  to  omit. 

"Not  so  much  as  one  iote  f^r  one  title  conld  be 
pretermit  led." — Bp.  Gardntr  :  True  Obedience,  fol.  16. 

•  pre'-ter-mit-ter,   *  pre-ter-mit-er,  s. 

[Eng.  pretermit;  -cr.]  One  who  passes  over 
or  omits. 

"A  sluggards,  and  pretermiter  of  duetifull  coca* 
Biona. '■— Z>ra n(  .-  Horace,  bk.  iL.  eat.  iii.    (ProL) 

pre-ter-nat'-u-ral,  a.  [Pref.  preier-,  and 
Eng.  natural  (q.v. ).^  Beyond  whatis  natural ; 
out  of  the  regular  course  of  nature  ;  contrary 
to,  or  not  in  accordance  with,  the  natural 
course  of  things  ;  extraordinary. 

"Miracles  .  .  .  and  other  preternaturdf  events  are 
expU>ded  now.  even  from  romances,  "—.ff.  Walpoie; 
Castle  ofOtranto.    iPref.f 

t  pre-ter-nat'-u-ral-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  preter- 
natural;  -ism.]  Unnatural  or  preternatural 
state  ;  preteruaturalness. 

■■  Saturated  .  .  .  with  prctemnturaJirm  of  sospl. 
Qlon."— Carl yle  :  French  Hev.,  pt.  Iii.,  bk.  Iii.,  ch.  viii. 

•  pre-ter-nat-u-ral'-i-t]?,  s.  [Eng.  preter- 
natural;  -itij.]    "Preternatiiralness. 

•  pre-ter-nat'-u-ral-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  pre- 

ternntnra! ;  -ty.]  In  a  preternatural  manner 
or  degree  :  contrarv  to  the  natural  course  of 
things.     (Baeon  :  Nat.  Hist.,  §  30.) 

•  pre-ter-nS,f -u-ral-ness,  s.  [Eng,  pre- 
ternatural;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  preternatural ;  a  state  or  condition 
different  from  the  common  order  of  nature. 

•  pre-ter-niip'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
prefer-,  and  Eng.  nu}itial  (q.v.).]  Transgress- 
ing the  marriage  vows  ;  adulterous. 


pre-ter-per'-fect,  a.  &  5.     [Lat.  pra-teHtvm 
perfectuni  =.  the  perfect  or  coniplete  past,] 
Gram. :  The  same  a.s  Perfect  (q.v.). 


pro-ter-plu'-per-fect,  a.  &  ».     [Pref.  pr^ 
ter-^  and  Eng.  pluperfect  (q.v.).] 
Gram. :  The  same  as  Plupeefbct  (q.v.)w 

•  pre-ter-vec'-tion,  «.  [IaL  pr(Btervectio, 
from  prceUrvectus,  pa.  par,  of  prckerveho  =  to 
Gin-y  by  ur  beyond.]  The  act  of  carrying  past 
or  beyond. 

•  pre-tex',  v.t.  (Lat.  pra^exo^  from  prce  = 
before,  and  fero  =  to  weave.] 

L  To  cloak,  to  hide,  to  conceal,  to  disguise 

■*  Atnbltiim's  pride 
Too  oft  prrtex«f  with  country's  good." 

T.Edtaards:  Canons  qf  CrUieism 

2.  To  frame,  to  devise. 

3.  To  pretend  ;  to  declare  Calsely. 

"  Leate  their  rasahnes  (aa  thef  pretej:  It)  shuld  coo 
flnne  the  enlmies  of  the  goepeU." — t/of/e :  Expaticion 
qf  Daniel,  ch.  xlL 

pre'-text,  pre-text',  t.  (Fr.  pretexte,  from 
Lat.  prcetextum  =  a  pretext ;  prop.  neut.  sing, 
of  pr(Ei':xtus^  pa.  par.  of  prcetexo  =  to  weave 
before;  Sp.  pretexto ;  Ital.  pTaeiesto.\  An 
excuse ;  an  ostensible  reason  ormoti  ve  assigned 
or  assumed  as  a  cover  or  cloak  for  the  real 
reason  or  motive. 

"An  honorable  pretext  was  fonnd." — Macaulay  : 
BUt.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

If  For  the  difference  between  pretext  and 
pretence,  see  Pretence. 

•  pre-tex'-ture,  s.     [Eng.  pretext;  -«r«.]    A 

pretext. 


•  pre-thought'-fttl  (ough  as  a),  a.    [Pret 

pre-,  and  Eng.  fhmtrjhff,il  (q.v.).]    Thoughtful 
beforehand  ;  consideiate,  prudent. 

pre-Ub'-i-al,  o.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng.  tibial 

(q.v.).] 
Annt. :  Situated  in  front  of  the  tibia. 

*  pre-tl-os'-i-ty  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  pre- 
tiosif>u^,  from  prettum  =  price,  value.]  A  pre- 
cious or  valuable  thing,  as  a  jeweL 

pre'-tl-um  (ti  as  slii),  s.  [Lat.]  Price,  value. 
pretiuxn-affectionis,  s. 

Scots  Law :  The  imaginary  value  put  upon  a 
subject  by  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  or  by  the 
regard  in  which  he  held  iU 

*  pre'-tor,    pre-tor'-i-§.l.   &c.     [Pr^btor 

PR.tnoRiAL,  &e.l 

•  pre- tor' -tare,  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
torture,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  torture  beforehand  or 
previously. 


•  pre-tor-y,  s.    [Pr-etorium.] 

*  pret'-ti-fy  (e  as  i),  v.t.     [Eng.  pretty;  -fy.) 
To  make  pretty  ;  to  embellish. 

pret'-ti-ly  (e  as  i),  •  pret-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng. 

pretty;  -ly.]  In  a  pretty  manner  ;  withpretti- 
nes.s ;  with  taste  and  elegance ;  pleasingly, 
neatly. 

'■  How  prettUy  the  young  swain  seema  to  wash 
The  band  was  fair  l)efore  " 

^hakesp.  .'  Winter's  Tale,  tv.  4. 

pret'-ti-ness,  pret-ty-ness  (e  as  i).  $. 

[En^^.  pretty ;  -mss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pretty ; 
pleasingness  or  attractiveness  without  dignity 
or  stateliness. 

"  If  low,  her  pretlineu  does  please.' 

Cowley :  DIuembler. 

2.  A  pretty  or  pleasing  quality  or  feature. 

"  The  prfttinessfs  with  which  Guarinl'a  shepherd- 
esses have  been  reproached."— O'oiiijrmif  A .'  Polite  tea  m- 
inff,  cIl  It. 

3.  Neatness  and  taste  exhibited  in  small 
objects;  jietty  elegance;  over-niceness,  fini- 
cainess,  affectation,  foppishness. 

•  4.  Anything  serving  for  ornament  rather 
than  use. 

"Close  thinkersare  not  found  surrounded  by  prfffjr- 
nesses  which  argue  and  cherish  dissipation  of  the 
mSxiA."— Gentleman' t  .Magazine.  July,  1814,  p.  27. 

*pret'-ty  (e  as  i),  •  prat-i,  *prat-y, 
'  prit-ty,  *  pret-ie,  a.  &  adv.  f  A.t^.  pnrfig, 
pra-ttig  =  tricky,  deceitful,  from  pra-t,  pratt 
=  a  trick;  Icel.  pr€ttr  =  B,  trick,  j>rc^(a=to 
trick,  prettugr  ~  tr\cVy ',  Norw.  pretten,  pret- 
/fT'(.-;  =  tricky,  roguish;  jwf?ta  =  a  trick,  (r.) 
to  trick.] 
A.  As  adjective ; 

*  1.  Clever,  able.    (Destruct.  of  Troy,  10,815.) 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel.  hSr^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sih*ian.    89,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Stout,  strong,  able,  valiant,    {ikotch.) 

3.  Of  a  pleasing  or  attractive  fonii  or  appcar- 
auoe,  without  elegance  or  dignity ;  uaviug 
diminutive  beauty  ;  pleasing,  attractive, 

*'  The  pretty  flock  which  I  had  rear'd." 

tyorttiioorth .  Tht  Laat  nf  tht  Flock. 

4.  Neat;  neatly  arranged;  elegant  without 
grandeur  :  as,  a  prftty  flower-garden. 

5.  Pleasing  ia  idea,  style,  conception,  or 
arrangement. 

"  Wullcr  hfts  cet>bmt«d  thalr  uupti&la  In  one  of  lila 
prrttifM  iwcma."— tKa/ptrf*;  Aneoaotet  qf  fainting, 
vul.  ilL.  ch.  i. 

6.  Nice,  excellent.  One.  (Byron:  Beirpo, 
Ixxii.)  (Used  ironically  or  with  a  ceiiaiu  de- 
gree of  contempt.) 

7.  Affectedly  nice ;  foppish,  affected. 

8.  Used  as  a  term  of  endeanncut,  and  supply- 
ing the  place  of  a  diminutive. 

■'My  prettif  youth."— a/iaJuMp. :  Two  Otntleman  of 
Verona.  Iv.  2. 

•9.  Moderately  great  or  large;  not  very 
much  or  greaL. 

'•  My  danghter's  of  &  preiti/  age." 

Shaketp. :  Homeo  *  Juliet.  L  3. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Tolerably,  moderately ;  ex- 
prehbive  of  a  degree  less  than  very. 

"  The  same  power  pretty  ^xially  over  all  men."— 
Burke  :  On  ika  Sublime ;  Ott  TiuU-    (Introd-i 

H  Pretty  much :  Nearly,  ahuoat. 

pretty-pinion,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometermoth,Zmm«?«5ia 
hlandiala. 

•  pretty-spoken,  o.  Spoken  or  speaking 
in  a  pleading  inainiLr. 

•  pret'-t^-ish  (e  as  i),  ((.  (Eng.  pretty ;  -Uh.^ 
Somewhat  j-retty  ;  tolerably  pretty.  {Walpole.) 

•pret-tj^-i9in<easD,9.  [Eng.  iTrrffy;-i^m.] 
Affected  prettiness  of  style,  manner,  or  the 
like. 

pre-tu-l>er'-cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
txibercular.\ 

PathoL:  Tlie  epithet  applied  by  Dr.  E. 
Smith  to  a  morbid  state  just  preceding  the 
deposition  of  tubercles  in  tlie  lungs. 

'  pre-tjrp'-i  fy.  t'-'-  fPref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 
typijy  tq-v.). )  To  exhibit  by  a  type  before- 
hand ;  to  prellgure. 

prefin'-ner-ite,  ».    [Prdnneritk.] 

pre-vail',  "  pre-vaUe,  •  pre-vayle,  v.i. 

[P'r.  j'fcvaloir,  fmm  Lat.  ;j ^c^^■a^-'o  —  to  have 
great  power ;  prce  ~  before,  in  excess,  and 
ra?<o=  to  be  strong;  Sp.  prevaler;  ItaL  pre- 
valere.) 

1 .  To  have  or  gain  the  superiority  or  vlotoiy ; 
to  overcome,  to  conquer;  to  have  the  upper- 
hand  or  the  mastery. 

"  It  came  to  i>as3  that  when  Moses  lu-ld  uj)  hia  hnnd 
then  IfTiiel  preoaUcd,  mid  whi-ii  he  let  down  hU  hand 
Aumltfk  }.rewUleti,"—Exodu*  xvlt.  lU 

2.  It  is  followed  by  injaiiist  or  over,  before 
■u  object. 

"  Ui»Ttd  prevaUed  OPtr  the  Phlllatlne."— I  Samuel 
xviL  6). 

3.  To  be  in  force ;  to  have  effect ;  to  have 
influence  ;  to  extend  with  power  or  Influence ; 
to  obtain. 

"If  BUch  loow  pdnclnles  aa  I  am  here  confuting 
prevail."— iyuterlitnd  :  Works,  11.  37^. 

4.  To  gain  influence  or  predominance;  to 
Operate  efl'ectually. 

"  Thy  gravv  admonUhmeota  prevail  with  me." 

tihakeiij.  :  I  King  Uenry  17.,  11.  B. 

•  5.  To  succeed ;  to  gain  one's  object  by 
persuasion. 

"  Let  ino  uj»on  my  knee  prrvtil  In  thli." 

.Shukrtp.  :  JuluiA  Cirtar.  IL  2. 

6.  To  persuade,  to  induce;  followed  by  on 
or  upon  :  as,  I  prevaiUd  on  him  to  stop, 

prc-vall-lng,  pr,  par,  k  o.    [Prevail.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Aa  adjective : 

1.  Having  superior  force,  power,  or  Influ- 
eiK-e ;  predominant. 

2.  Persuading,  Inducing,  effleaclnus. 

"  My  t*ani  are  now  prepalllng  orntom." 

Shaketp. :  Titiu  Andronlcua.  111.  I. 

3.  Prevalent ;  moat  common  or  general ;  ex- 
isting moat  extensively  or  widely  :  as,  the 
prf.ixiiling  opinion. 

•  pr6'Vall'-ing-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.   prevaiUng; 
•lif.]     In  a  prevniling  manner;  ho  as  to  prevail ; 

with  success. 


•  pre-valV-ment,  s.    [Eng.  prtvail;  -ment] 

Prevalence ;  sujferior  influence. 

"  Mi-««cu«ers 
Ot  ttnaa  prepallment  In  unhnrdcii'il  yuuth." 

atuiJteip. :  JlitUummer  .MgKtt  bream,  L  L 

preV-a-len9e,  "  prev'-a-Xen-^j^,  «.  [I*>. 
;nvcu(K/i«-,  from  Low  l^aU  pntmalenila^  from 
Lat.  ;>rcera^as  =  prevailing,  prevalent  (q. v.).] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  prevalent; 
supcriur  strength,  force,  influence,  or  efficacy  ; 
greatest  efficacy  in  producing  an  elVect ; 
superiority.    {Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxii.  435.) 

2.  Most  general  existence,  reception,  or 
practice  ;  predominance  ;  the  state  of  being 
most  widely  spread  ;  most  extensive  influence, 

"The  j/rrpalence  of  the  logical  errors  now  under 
oonsldentlocu"— ftftfwart  .*  Human  JUtid,  vol.  IL, 
ch.  Iv.,  ja. 

prev'-a-lent,  a.  [Lat.  prcE-calens,  pr.  par.  of 
prceva'leo=  to  prevail  (q.v.).] 

L  Prevailing;  gaining  or  having  the  superi- 
ority ;  superior  m  force,  influence,  oretllcacy ; 
victorious,  predominant,  efficacious. 

"Uow  preoalmit  the  prayers  of  jtood  men  are  with 
God  appears  fi-om  thla."— ATiarp;  Sermon*,  vol,  iv., 
eer.  2. 

2.  Most  widely  spread  or  current ;  most 
generally  received,  adopted,  or  practised  ;  pre- 
dominant, prevailing. 

prev'-a-lent-lj^,  cw^y.    [Eng.  prevalent;  -ly.] 

•  1.  in  a  prevalent  manner;  so  as  to  prevail ; 
prevailingly. 

"He  Interceded  more  preralently  by  tblB  ilgnlficaut 
actluii."— .Scorr .-  Chruli'ni  l.i/e.  pt.  IL,  ch.  vll. 

2.  Most  widely  spread,  received,  or  adopted  ; 
most  commonly. 

pre-vSr' i-oate,  r.i.  &  (.  [I-at.  pro^aricatm, 

pa.  par.   of  pritfvaricor  =  to   spread  the  legs 
wide  apart  in  walking ;  hence,  to  swerve,  ti> 
shuffle  :    pr(e  =  before,    and    variciis  =  strad- 
dhng.  from  varus—  bent,  straddling. 1 
A-  Intransitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  L  To  be  in  collusion  with  the  party  one 
is  nominally  opposing,  and  betray  the  cause 
one  is  nominally  advocating. 

"I  proceed  now  to  do  the  bame  service  fur  the 
divines  vt  EngliLiid,  whom  juu  question  Orut  In  point 
of  learning  and  iuOlcleuey,  and  then  in  point  of 
conedence  and  hoiii»ty,  a»  prevari>-iiting  In  the 
religion  which  they  profess  and  Inclining  to  Poi»ery." 
—tltitliufftfforlh:  licfigirm  of  Protrttantt.    (PrefJ 

2.  To  act  or  speak  evasively ;  to  shuffle  or 
quibble  in  one's  answers ;  not  to  1)6  straight- 
forward and  plain  in  answering;  ^)  -shift,  to 
equivocate. 

"The  wituesaee  prwarivated."—MacauJa!/:  Uitt. 
Kntl.,  ch.  V. 

IL  ix'w: 

L  T<j  undertake  a  thing  fulsely  and  deceit- 
fully, with  the  intention  of  defeating  and 
df^iiMying  the  object  which  it  is  designed  to 
promote. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  \.  1. 

"  B,  Trans.:  Tocvadebyshuffling.quibbles, 
or  paltry  excuses  ;  t  j  tmns^^'ress,  to  jiervert. 

■■  When  any  of  \in  hath  j'rroariotited  our  part  of  the 
covfuant."— «;'.  T'l'jlor  :  ticrmont,  vol.  11.,  ser.  6. 

pre-vir-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pras- 
varicationcm,  aec.  ol  pra:varicatio,  from  pra:. 
varicatm,  pa.  par.  of  prtr.varicor  =  to  prevari- 
cate (tj.v.);  Sp,  prevaricacion ;  ItaL  pre- 
rar{ca::ione  .\ 

I.  Ordinary  iMnffuaae : 

•  h  Collusion  with  the  enemy  one  prnfesses 
to  oppose.    (II.  1.] 

"  If  wo  be  nut  all  enemlui  to  Ood  In  thU  kind.  y<'t. 
la  adhering  to  the  enemy,  »e  are  cnemU-a;  in  our 
prev<tricatiim».  iinJ  cany  hetmyhiKH  and  mrrcndi-rliiu 
of  ooraelvoa  to  iho  enemy  <>f  liU  khitfdom,  Siitan.  wu 
are  his  cnemloe." — Donne :  Kit-tnon  7,  on  the  A'attoUt/. 

•  2.  A  perverting,  a  ptrveisiou  ;  a  turning 
to  wrong  or  improper  uses. 

'  3.  A  secret  abusti  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  tmst,  office,  or  commission. 

"Thi'y  nentTaaffo  to  prlwn  for  yrevaricatlon."- 
M'lcaiilay :  111*1.  fCuff.,  ch.  xxl. 

4.  A  shuflling  or  quibbling;  an  endeavour 
to  evade  tlie  truth  or  the  disclosure  »t  tin* 
truth  by  quibbling ;  the  evasion  of  what  is 
honouniblc  or  just  by  the  practice  of  some 
triek  or  quibble;  a  deviatiun  from  what  is 
just  and  fair.    (Cowper :  Hftimnent,  0.17.) 

n.  /-aw: 

1.  Tlie  net  of  an  ndvorate  who  nct^  in  c"!- 
luHion  witli  his  opi>onent,  and  betrays  the 
cause  of  his  eliunt. 

2.  The  uiulertaking  of  a  thing  fluUoly  and 


deceitfully,  with  the  intenlinn  of  defeating 
and  destroying  the  object  which  It  is  desigued 
to  pi-omote. 

3.  The  wilful  concealment  or  misrepresent- 
ation of  the  truth  by  giving  evasive  or 
equivocating  evidence. 

pre-vir'-i-ca-tor,  «.  [Lat..  from  pnrmri- 
calus,  pa.  par.  of  j/rceraricor  =to  prevaricat*- 
(q.v.);  Fr.  pr^ixincateur;  ItaL  prcvaricatore.] 

1.  One  who  betrays  or  abuses  a  trust ;  one 
who  by  collusion  betrays  the  cause  of  hie 
client. 

"  The  law.  which  is  promulgrd  R«mlojt  pr«garica 
turt'—Prynne:  TreacKern  *  IHalayalty.  p^  l«0.  lAppI 

2.  One  who  prevaricates ;  one  who  quibbles 
or  shuttles  in  his  answers  ;  a  shuffler,  a  quib- 
bler. 

•  3.  At  Cambridge  University  a  sort  of 
occasional  orat<jr,  who  in  his  oration  at  the 
(JunmH-ncemeut,  used  to  nuike  satirical  allu- 
sions to  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the 
L'ni\eisity. 

*  preve,  v.t.  &  i.    [Peovb.) 

t  prev'-e-nan9e,  s.  [Prevehaitct.)  The  ac» 

uf  going  before;  prevenieuce. 
Ti  Law  of  prevenance : 
Metaph. :  (See  extract). 

"  It  win  beuiidentood  then  at  ouce  that  what  they 
[PhenomenlBtol  call  the  'law  of  cauaatlon.'  and  wccall 
the  la  to  u/  prevenance  i»  simply  the  well-kno»n  law  uf 
plienomeiial  sequence."— i>r.  iVant.  In  Dublin  Jiawiew. 
zxxil.  30'/ 

*  prev'-e-nan-cy,  s.  [Fr.  prevenance.]  At- 
tention, obligingness,  civility ;  readiness  to 
oblige. 

"  La  Fleur's  prevenancy  .  .  .  soon  set  every  servant 
lu  the  kluhen  at  ease  with  blm."— Sterrie;  JSem 
Journal;  The  LeUer. 

*  pre-vene'»  v.t.  &  t.  [Lat.  prtrvenio  =  to 
come  beliTe:  j7r(e  =  before,  and  iie?iio  =  to 
come  ;  Fr.  prevenir,]     To  prevent,  to  hinder. 

•■  I(  thy  Indul^'cntcare 
Had  not  preocn'-L,  among  uubody'd  shades 
I  now  had  wiuiderd."  Phaipt:  Cider,  11. 

*  pre-ven'-i-en9e,  «.    [Prevemient.)    Tht 

act  of  anticipating  or  going  before;  anticipa- 
tion. 

*  pre-ven'-i-ent,  a.  [Lat.  proevenient,  pr 
par.  of  prcEvcjuu.]    [Prevene.] 

1.  Coming  or  going  before ;  preceding,  an- 
ticipating. 

"  LovecfilestUl,  whose  »r**enl#nf  aid 
Forbids  aiipinaclilny  lU." 

Matttt  :  Amyntor  A  Theoitora. 

2.  Preventive,  preventing. 

■•  Prevenicut  gmco."  Milton :  P.  L.,  xL  a 

pre-vent',  v.t.  &  i.  [I^at.  proiventus,  pa.  par. 
of  prcEvenio  =  to  come  before,  to  precede,  to 
anticipate;  ¥t.  prevenir ;  Sp.  prevenir-  Ital. 
prevenire.\ 

A#  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

'  1.  To  come  before  one  to  a  place  ;  to  pre- 
cedr.  to  anticipate  ;  to  be  before. 

"  Tlien  had  I  come,  prri^Hina  Sheha's  Queen. 


"  2.  To  go  before  na  a  guide,  or  to  supply 
what  is  necessary  and  make  the  way  easy. 

•'  Prrvent  na,  0  Lord.  In  all  our  dolnw.  with  thy 
tnoflt  itniclous  fftvour."—fl(Hi*o/ Com»n»n  Prayer. 

•  3.  Ti>  he  before  or  earlier  than  ;  to  antici- 
pate.   (Psalm  cxix.  14.) 

"  4.  To  escape  by  anticilJating  ;  to  avoid,  U> 
frustnitt'. 

"  She  hath  prerenti-it  nit*  * 

Shakefp. :  Tautlny  q^  the  S/irew,  t.  t. 

•  5.  To  he  bef»'n'han<I  with  ;  to  forestall,  to 
anticipate, 

■•  sir  Oeorgo  prevents  every  vlikU'—i/r*.  /noSbald, 

111  Annantltile. 

0.  To  be  beforehand  with,  and  so  lu  the  way 
of;  to  hinder  by  snniething  done  Wfore ;  t*; 
stop  or  intercept;  to  Impede,  to  tiiwart,  tc 
obstruct. 

"  TliU  vile  jiunwse  to  preptnt.' 

Shakrtp.1  /{ajte  i\f  lucreee,  na. 

n.  Canon  I/ixr :  To  tninwu-l  or  undrrtak* 
any  ulffiir  l>efore  an  inferior,  by  rlglit  of  pi'st- 

tion.      irilFVKNTInN,  IL] 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  cnie  Iwforo  the  UNual 
time. 

■■Str«wWrrlMi  wa!er«)  with  init*r.  whrr»ln  h"th 
l>0Pli  iiU-<-|>ril  nhrrpaUMIItl.  will  pTVMnf  andooUMflftrly.* 
-Uaeifu:  .Vat  HUt. 

pr£'V6nt-a-biV-I-tj^,  «.  fRng,  prrvfntaNf . 
-i/V-l  The'quaUty  or  stati'  nf  U'lug  prcver.l- 
able  ;  rniMiblllty  of  being  prcvrntrd. 


boil,  bO^;  poiit,  Jo^l;  cat,  90II.  choni*.  9hln.  bongh;  go.  feom;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  oxpoct,  Xcnopbon,  oylat.      Ihg. 
tlon  ^  Shan.    -Uon,  -slon  =-  shOn ;  -tlon.    flon  -^  zhiin.     oloos,    tlou%  -slona  ^  ■bus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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pre-venf -a-ble,  pre-vent'-i-ble,  a,  [Eng-. 
prevent ;  -able.]  Capable  uf  being  prevented  ; 
that  may  or  can  be  prevented. 

•'  The  ignorance  of  th«  eud  is  tar  more  preventable.~ 
—Reynoldt:    tVort*.  p.  771. 

pre-vent'-a-tive»  a.  &  a.      [Eng.   preverU; 

-atiix.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Preventing,  preventive. 

"Adopting  preventative  meMUrea."  —  Aitfy  Tele- 
graph.  SepL  28.  1S85. 

B.  -^s  subsL  :  A  preventive. 

*  pre-venf -a- tive-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  preven- 
tative; -ly.]  'By  way  uf  prevention;  so  as  to 
prevent  or  hinder. 

"  Une  of  the  Bussian  pe&s&nta  who  came  from  Smo- 
lenjk  to  be  iaoculated"/Tewn/a(ivi-/^  a^iiinst  the  effecta 
of  bitea  inflicted  by  a  mad  wolf."— /Saiiy  Teleg-.-aph, 
March  25.  1&86. 

pre-vent-er,  s.    (Eng.  prevent;  -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  goes  before;  one  who  is  before 
or  forestalls  another. 

"  The  archduke  waa  the  aseailant,  and  the  pre. 
vanter." — Bacon :   War  irith  Spain. 

2.  One  who  prevents,  hinders,  or  obstructs  ; 
E  liinderer, 

II.  Naut. :  An  additional  rope,  spar,  chain, 
or  bolt,  as  a  support,  stay,  or  substitute.  A 
supplementary  or  auxiliary  rope  to  supports 
epar,  stay,  &c.,  in  a  gale  or  in  action. 

pre-vfint'-i-ble,  a.    [Preventable.] 

pre- vent' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Prevent.] 

•  pre-venf -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  preventing  ; 
-/i/.]    So  as  to  prevent  or  hinder. 

pre-ven'-tlon»  s.  [Ft.,  Sp.  prevencion ;  ItaL 
prevemifyne.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  I.  The  act  of  going  before ;  the  state  of 
being  before  or  in  advance  ;  space  or  time  in 
advance. 

"The  greater  the  distance,  the  gre-ater  the  preven. 
tion."— Bacon. 

*  2.  The  act  of  anticipating  needs  or  wishes  ; 
jDtieipation,  foresight- 

*  3,  Hence,  a  bestowal  of  favours  ;  good- 
ness, kindness. 

4.  The  act  of  preventing,  hindering,  or  ob- 
structing ;  hindrance,  obstruction. 

"  Nor  odda  appeared 
In  .  .  .  tviil  prevention."  MUton:  P.  I.,  vl.  320. 

5.  The  act  of  obviating  or  preventing  by 
measures  taken  or  acts  done  beforehand. 

••  For  the  prevention  of  Bucb  inconveniencefi-" — 61an- 
9iU  :  »:epti4.  ch.  xiL 

*  6.  A  measure  taken,  or  an  act  done,  to 
prevent  or  obviate  something  ;  a  precaution. 

"  Achievements,  plots,  orders.  prevmtionM." 

Shakesp-  :  TYoHua  A  Crettida.  L  Z. 

•7.  Caution,  foresight;  precaution,  care. 

•'  Where  one  preeention  enda,  danger  begins."— 
Carew:  To  A.  D. 

*8.  Prejudice,  prepossession.  (A  Gallicism.) 

•'  Let  them  bring  no  particular  gusto,  or  any  preven- 
tion of  mind."— Dry d^n.    {Tod<L) 

*  9.  Jurisdiction. 

•■  By  Terteu  off  yoor  leyantine  prerogatWe  and  ^tw- 
mention."— StaU  Papers,  i.  31L 

n.  Canon,  Law:  The  right  which  a  superior 
person  or  officer  has  to  lay  hold  of,  claim,  or 
transact  an  affair  prior  to  an  inferior  one  to 
whom  otherwise  it  more  immediately  belongs  ; 
as,  when  the  judges  prevent  subaltern  ones. 

•  pre-ven'-tlon-al,  a.  {Er\%.  prevention ;  -ah] 
Tending  to  prevent;  preventive. 

*  pre-venf -i-tive,  a.    [Preventative.] 

pre-venf -ive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  prevent;  -ive  ; 
Ft.  preventif.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.    Going  before  ;  prevenient,  preceding. 

"Directed  hv  any  jjrevloua  counsel  or  preventit-e 
■DnderstJUidiug."— Ctii/iryrfh  :  Intelt.  St/gtem,  p.  73. 

2.  Tending  to  hinder  or  prevent ;  hinder- 
ing, obviating ;  preventing  the  access  of  ill ; 
preventative. 

"Physic  is  either  carative  or  prentntwc'—Brovme : 
Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  iv.,  cb.  Xili. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  which  prevents,  hinders,  or  ob- 
structs the  approach  or  passage  of  anything ; 
a  hindrance,  an  impediment, 

"  Though  it  be  a  natural  prewnfip*  to  some  eviU." — 
Wotton:  /lemains,  p.  368. 

2.  Spec.:  An  antidote  Uiken  previously  to 
prevent  an  attack  of  disease  or  illness. 


preventive- service,  s.    [Coast-block- 

AI'E,    COAST-OUARD.J 

*  pre-venf -ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  preventive; 
■ly.]  In  a  preventive  manner  ;  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  or  hmder. 

"  It  ia preventively  the  aasertoc  of  lU  own  righta." — 
Burke :  Regicide  Peace,  let.  i. 

pre-ver'-te-bral,  a.    [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 

vertebral  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  in  front  of  the  vertebra: 
as,  t\ie  prevertebral  muscles  and  fasciae  of  the 
neck,    ij^uain.) 

*  pre-view'  (iew  as  u),  v.t.  [Pref.  pre-,  and 
Eng.  i-iew  (q.v.).]    To  view  beforehand. 

pre'-vi-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  prmmus  =  on  the  way 
before,  going  before  :  prm  =  before,  and  via 
=  a  way  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  previa.] 

1,  Going  before  in  time  ;  prior,  antecedent ; 
being  or  happening  before  sometliing  else. 

"To  make  myself  fitter  for  the  work  by  aome  prd- 
vious  mediUtious. "— fiou-eii .  Letters,  bk.  l,  let.  32. 

2.  (See  the  extract.) 

"He  is  a  little  before  hla  time,  a  trifle  prevums,  as 
the  Americans  say.  Imt  so  are  all  geuiuaea." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  H,  18*6. 

previous-question,  5.     [Question,  s.] 

pre'-vi-OU&-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  previous;  -ly.] 
In  time  previous  or  preceding ;  before,  ante- 
cedently, beforehand. 

"They  V ere prepioutl}/  led  to  take  a  comprehensive 
survey  uf  hum^n  nature."— Sfevurt;  Human  JJind, 
pt.  it.  S  1.    ilntrod.) 

pre'-vi-oiis-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  previous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  previous  or 
prior  ;  antecedence  in  time. 

*  pre-vi^e',  v.t.  [Lat.  prcevisus,  pa.  par.  of 
prmi-ideo  =  to  see  before  :  pr<E  =  before,  and 
video  =  to  see.] 

1.  To  see  beforehand,  to  foresee. 

2.  To  warn  or  inform  beforehand,  to  pre- 
warn. 

"Mr.  Pelham  has  prevUed  the  reader  that  Lord  Tin- 
cent  was  somewhat  addicted  to  paradox." — Lytton: 
Pelham,  ch.  xv.    (Note.J 

*  pre-Vi'-jion,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  prcevisus, 
pa.  par.  oi  prirvideo  ;  Sp.  prevision ;  Ital.  pre- 
vision^.]  [Previse.]  The  act  of  foreseeing ; 
foresight,  foreknowledge,  prescience. 

"Daniel's  premjion  of  the  perfomiance." — Pearton: 
On  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 

*  pre-vi^'-ive,  o.  [Eiig.previs(,e);  -ive.]  Fore- 
seeing, prescient. 

■*  It  [intelligence  awakened  by  sertsation)  is  through- 
out prtrrtnpe.  —A.  C.  Prater:  Berkeley,  p.  61. 

Pre-vd8t(s(  silent),  s.  [M.  Pierre  Prevost,  a 
Genevan  physicist.]    (See  etym.) 

Prevosf  8  theory,  s. 

Thermology:  The  theory  that  all  bodies 
radiate  heat,  the  hotter  giving  off  more  and 
the  colder  less  than  they  receive,  till  a  mobile 
equilibrium  is  established  among  them. 

•pre-vo^'-ant,  a.  [Ft.]  Foreaeeing.  pre- 
scient.    (-Urs.  Oliphant.) 

*  pre-wam',  v.t.  or  i.     [Pref.  pre-,  and  Eng. 

u-arn  (q.v.]  To  warn  neforehand;  to  fore- 
warn, to  preadmonish. 

"  Comets  prevram  whose  havock  in  vast  field 
Unearthed  skulla  proclaim." 

Tun  jVfjbTe  Kinsmen,  v.  i, 

prey,  'praie,  *pray,  *preie,  'preye,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  prai^,  preie  {Vr.  proie),  from  Cat.  j>rcrda 
=■  booty;  cf.  Wei.  praidiL  ■=  flock,  herd, 
booty  ;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  preiia.]    [Predatory.] 

1.  Booty,  spoil,  plunder ;  goods  taken  from 
an  enemy  in  war ;  anything  taken  or  got  by 
violence. 

"The  rest  of  the  prisoners  he  dystrybuted  among  hia 
Bouldiers  everj-  man  one  in  name  i-f  a  pray.'—Uold- 
inge  :  Ccuar.  fo.  237. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  given  up  to  another,  a 
victim. 

"Give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shame.' 

Shakeap.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  il.  1. 

3.  That  which  is,  or  may  he,  seized  to  be 
devoured  by  carnivorous  animals.  {Joh'w.  11.) 

4.  The  act  of  preying  on,  or  of  catching  and 
devouring  other  creatures ;  ravage,  depreda- 
tion. 

"  You  sat  smiling  at  his  rruel  prey." 
ShaJcesp.  :  Midiummer  Xtght's  [hrenm.  il.  2. 

%  Beast  (or  bird)  of  prey:  A  carnivorous 
beast  or  bird  ;  one  which  lives  on  the  flesh  of 
other  animals. 


praye-catclier,  ». 


*  prey-catcher, 

A  tliief,  a  robber. 

*'  Three  waies,  therefore,  it  abal  be  leful  to  discerns 
the  true  ehepeherd  from  ye  thefe  or praye-catcher." — 
Vdal:  John,  x. 

prey,  v.i.     [Prey,  s.] 

1.  To  take  b(x>ty  or  plunder;  to  plunder,  to 
ravage,  to  take  food  by  violence. 

"  Like  an  o'ergron  n  lion  in  a  ca^* 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey." 

SJiakeap.  :  feature  for  Measure  L  t, 

2.  Followed  by  on  or  wpore. 
(1)  To  rob,  to  plunder. 

"They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint,  the  com' 
monwealth  ;  or  rather  not  pray  to  her,  but  preg  on 
her. "— SftoAejp. .'  1  Benry  IV.,  ii.  L 

(•2)  To  seize  as  prey ;  to  seize  and  devour  j 
to  chase  and  seize  as  food. 

"To  prey  on  nothing  tkat  doth  eeem  as  dead.~ 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  %, 

(3)  To  waste  or  wear  away  gradually ;  to 
cause  to  waste  or  pine  away :  as,  His  mia- 
fortune  preyed  on  his  mind. 

•  prey'-er,  *prei-er,  s.  [Eng.prei/,  v  ;  -«r.i 
One  who  preys ;  a  plunderer,  a  robber,  a  de- 
vourer. 

"She  would  needs  be  a  prele  vnto  the  prsijr."— 
Sovker  :  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

•prey'-fal,*prey-ftlll,a.    [Fi\s.prey;  -fuU} 

1.  Given  to  prey  ;  savage. 

'  ■  The  pret/fttil  broode  of  savage  beasts." 

Chapman  :  Bomer ;  Bymn  to  PeniM. 

2.  Rich  in  prey  ;  killing  much  game. 
(SJiakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

prey'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Prey,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Plundering,  wasting, wearing. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  any 
ravenous  beast  or  bird, 
standing  on,  and  in  a 
proper  position  for  devour- 
ing its  prey. 


i 


pii-a-can'-thus,  s.    [Gr. 

■npiLiv  {prion)  =  a  saw,  and 
dKaivdaiaka7itha)=a.spme.] 

1.  Ichthy. :    A  genus  of 
Percid8e(q'v.).  Body  short,  preying. 
compressed,  covered  with 

small  rough  scales,  which  extend  also  over 
the  short  snout;  one  dorsal  fin  with  ten  spines, 
anal  with  three.  Piaeoperculum  serrated,  with 
a  flat,  triangular  spine  at  the  angle.  Seventeen 
species,  from  the  tropical  seas ;  all  about 
twelve  inches  long;  red,  pink,  and  silvery- 
white  the  prevailing  colours.    (Giinlher.) 

2.  PalceonU  :  One  species  from  the  Torkshire 
Carboniferous.    {Etheridge.) 

*  pri'-al,  s.    [Pair-roval.] 

pri-a'-pe-an,  «.  [Lat.  pruipcia  =  »  collec- 
tion of  poems  upun  Priapus  by  different 
authors.]  A  species  of  hexameter  verse,  so 
constructed  as  to  be  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions of  three  feet  each,  having  generally  a 
trochee  in  the  first  and  fourth  feet,  and  an 
amphimacer  in  the  third. 

pri'-a^pi^m,  5.  [Ft.  priapisme.]  [Priapolite.J 

Moi'bid  tension  of  the  male  genital  organ. 

pri-ap'-6-lite,s.  [From  Gr.  n-ptairof  (prinyo*) 
=  tlie  god  of  gardens  and  country  life,  and 
At^os  (litfiofi)  =  a  stone  ;  Fr.  priiipolithe.] 

Petrol. :  A  limestone  of  stalagmitic  origin, 
in  the  form  of  cylindrical  tubercules,  the  nu- 
cleus of  which  was  probably  vegetable. 

•pri.e  (1),  s.  [Prize  (2),  s.]  Reward,  re- 
compense. 

*•  What  then  t  is  the  reward  of  virtue  hreadt 
That  vice  may  merit ;  'tis  the  price  of  tolL" 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iv,  16L 

prife  (2),  *pris,  *  pryce,  *  pxys,5.    [O.  Pr. 

pris,  preis  (Fr.  prii),  from  Lat.  pretium  = 
price;  Sp.  precio ;  Ital.  prezzo.  Price,  prizt 
(1),  s.,  and  j>raise,  are  essentially  the  same  word.] 

1.  The  equivalent  in  money,  or  other  medium 
of  exchange,  paid  or  given  for  anything;  the 
snra  of  money  paid  for  goods  ;  the  value  which 
a  seller  puts  on  his  goods  ;  the  current  value 
of  a  commodity.    (2  Samuel  xxiv.  24.) 

2.  Value, estimation.  (Spenser:  F.Q.yV.i.l.) 

3.  Worth,  value,  excellence.   {Afatt.  xiii.  26.) 
%  The  early  political  economists  used   the 

words  v.alue  and  price  as  synonymous  terms, 
and  they  are  not  always  discriminated  even 
by  Ricardo.    John  Stu.Vrt  Milland  the  modem 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  Cather;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  wire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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economists  discriminate  them,  iising  price  to 
express  the  value  of  a  thing  in  relation  to 
money.and  value,  or  exchange  value,  t^  denote 
its  general  power  of  purchasing.  The  price 
of  an  article  is  regulatt-d  by  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply. 

^  (1)  Price  of  money : 

Comm. :  The  rat^ofdiscountat  which  capital 
may  be  lent  or  borrowed. 

(2)  Market  price:  [Mabket-price]. 

(3)  Natuml price  :  [Rkal-valueJ. 
price -current,  prioe-Ust.  s, 

Comm. :  A  price-list ;  a  table  or  account  of 
the  current  value  of  merchandise,  stocks,  &c., 
issued  periodically. 

prlOe-llSt,  .1.      [PbICE-CU BRENT.] 

pri9e,  v.t    IPkick,  *.J 

*  1.  To  i>ay  the  price  of;  to  \i&y  for. 

*'  with  blB  owQ  Wwod  price  that  he  hath  spilt." 

Spemer:  F.  ^J..  1.  v.  26. 

•  2.  To  set  a  price  on  ;  to  value,  to  prize. 

•*  Thy  life  with  mine  la  evenly  priide. 

Chapman :  ffonier  ;  /Had  vlL 

3.  To  ask  the  price  of.     (Coltoq.) 

"pri^eA^a.  [Price^s.]  Setatavalue;  value'l ; 
having  a  price  or  value  set  on.  (Used  in  com- 
position, as  lovf-priceil,  high-price(f,  kc). 

pn9e''ite,  «.      [After  Mr.   T.  Price,  of  San 

Fnmciscu  ;  suff.  -ite  (JVfin.).] 

Min. :  A  compact  mineral,  sometimes  chalk- 
like, consisting  of  minute  rhombic  crystals. 
Soft;  8p.  gr.  2-2»i2  to  2-208;  colour,  milk- 
white;  lustre,  tlull  to  satiny ;  feel,  grca-sy.  Com- 
pos. :  a  hydrated  borate  of  lime,  ttie  analyses 
Bnggesting  the  formula,  3CaO,4B03  -f  OHO. 
Found  in  Curry  county,  Oregon,  in  layers  bo* 
tweeii  slate  and  blue  steatite. 

pri9e'-less,  a.    [Eng.  price,  s. ;  -less.] 
I.  Invaluable,  inestimable. 

•  2.  Of  no  value  ;  worthless,  unsaleable. 

•  pri9'-^r,   'pryc-er,  5.     [Eng.  pric(e),  v.; 

-er.]    One  who  srts  or  names  a  price  ;  a  vahier. 
(Jiicknwnihhire  ll'ills,  p.  31) 

prick.  •  prlke,  *  prlk-en.  '  prlk-l-en, 
•  pryke,  r.(.  k  i.  [Icel.;>rti-a;  Gar. prikk€n.\ 
IPkick,  «.] 

A.  Trartsitive : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed  Instru- 
ment or  substance  ;  to  puncture. 

"If  their  wound  awelleth  It  in*y  be  pWr*#d  with  a 
braxen  bo<ikin."— /-owfi;  AnlnuiU  4  AtUurati,  jj.  258. 

^Sometintcs  the  effect  of  the  pricking,  rather 
than  the  tiling  pricked,  is  made  the  object  of 
the  verb  :  as,  To  prick  a  hole  in  paper. 

2.  Specif. :  To  spur ;  to  drive  spurs  into. 

"  At  o'er  the  plain  the  Pilgrim  prirkd  hla  steed." 
BifTon:   Childr  narold,  1.  AX 

*  3,  To  urge,  to  spur,  to  goad,  to  incite. 
(Often  followed  by  on.) 

"  My  duty  jirirkt  me  on  to  utter  thuf ' 

iihoMfip:  Two  GentUrrw^n  a/  I'erona.  II.  7. 

4.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  shooting  pain. 
6.  To  sting  with  remorse.     (Acts  ii.  37.) 

6.  To  cause  to  jvicrce  through. 

"Prick  n  iiln  through  the  eye.'— Dr.  B.  Pov$r: 
Exji^rimeittal  Philoiophy.  bk.  1,.  p.  6. 

7.  To  mark  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to 
mark  with  dots  or  small  marks. 

"Atkinson  did  not  commence  hU  pl*ylmmedUt«ly, 
but  pricked  the  chiinoea  on  h  eyinl  im  tht-v  ran.  "— 
Marryat     Japhel  in  Search  »/a  Fathrr.  ch.  111. 

"  8.  To  mark  or  write  down  in  notes. 

"  A  vftluablfl  collection  of  miislc  pricked  mostly  hy 
hllu»eir."~^nriuaf  A«(;i«fm- (iTnai,  p.  41. 

*  9.  To  hang  or  llx  on  a  jjoiut. 

"  10.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  pin  or  other 
ptjinted  instrument. 
11.  To  bed  out ;  to  plant  in  a  bed. 

"But  If  you  draw  them  facfdllinp^lonly  (or  the  thln- 
nlnK  of  yuur  lemliiary,  //rick  thum  luto  tome  empty 
bed"   "—Kveljfti  :  Si/lpit,  p.  10. 

•  12.  To  fix  by  the  point. 

■■  Prli-ktttq  their  polnta  Into  it  board  to  that  their 
eiltt'-"  mlicbllook  lowarda  one  another."— y«wf on. 

13.  To  cauge  to  point  upwards;  to  erect; 
said  of  the  ears,  and  primarily  of  the  pointed 
ears  of  an  Animal.    (Oenerally  with  up.) 

'■  It  la  alike  troubleaome  to  hnlh  the  rider  and  bla 
bonut,  if  the  latt^rr  Koea  pricking  up  hia  rarn  anil  utart- 
liiK»ll  til*  way."-,*»m«  .    Srnlimmlat  Journey.  1.  aia 

II.  To  mark  off.     (Pricking,  H.) 

"  Hrr  Majeaty  pricked  the  llat  ot  Hherllft  (or  Bng. 
Uud  and  WaleaL"— AaUy  Jftut,  F«tx  M,  ia7v. 


15.  To  appoint  or  designate. 
"  He  waa  after  that  pricked  (or  Sheriff  of  Surrry."— 
Johtuon :  tine*  of  the  Poets ;  DtTiham. 

*  16.  To  mark,  to  describe. 

"PricJt  bhn  down  for  a  knave."— Aforrt*;  PractietU 
Ditcourtet.  \k  58, 

17.  To  mark  down  ;  to  find  and  mark, 

"I   have  pricked  a  teu>bomed  atag."— J/r«.  Qore: 
Fatcinaiiott,  pu  IIL 

18.  To  beat  for  game. 

"Did  you  not  accompany  blm  to  prick  the  woodT" 

*  19.  To  dress  up. 

"Pricking  up  their  children  In  valne  fasblona.''— 
Rfujfrt :  Saaman,  the  Syrian,  \i.  .191, 

'  20.  To  render  acid  or  pungent  to  the  taste. 
(Butler :  Hudibras.) 

*  21.  To  make  proud,  to  puff  up. 

'*  Whom  proueoder /»ricA*rA  are  oft«n  thewui»ft" 
T-UAser  :  lliutbafidry,  Ixivli,  22. 

•22.  To  intermix,  to  interweavL-. 

"  Prlcke  In  aome  flowers  of  that  be  hath  learned 
abroad."— flat-on     Kuayt  ;  Of  Travel, 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  To  trace  a  ship's  course  on  a  chart 

(2)  To  ruu  a  middle  seam  through  the  cloth 
of  a  sail. 

2.  Farr. :  To  drive  a  nail  into  a  horse's  foot 
so  as  to  cause  lameness. 

3.  Malting :  The  floor  of  a  malt-kiln  is  per- 
forated with  smnll  holes  which  get  choked 
during  the  malting  season.  A  lad  is  then 
employed  to  clear  each  hole,  which  ojieration 
is  called  pricking  the  kiln. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cause  pain,  as  by  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument. 

2.  To  suHer  or  feel  penetration  by  a  point 
or  sharp  pain  ;  to  be  punctured. 

1 3.  To  spur ;  to  ride  rapidly  or  hastily. 

'•  A  gentle  knf{;bt  waa  pricking  on  the  plnine." 
!^pmifr:  F.  <i.,  I.  1.  1. 

•4.  To  go  in  state. 

"  And  so  he  prickfth  forth  lo  bU  Pontifl  call  bus."— 
Jeweli  :  Defence,  p,  tsl. 

'  5.  To  aim  at  a  point,  place,  or  mark. 

"  Yet  will  !  prickc  at  Yenlade  with  another  out  of 
the  EAiiiA  (julvvr.  and  happily  go  ueer«r  to  it." — Lain- 
biirtle  :  Peritmbulatimi  qf  Kent,  p.  283. 

•  6.  To  do  embroidery. 

"All  day  pricking  on  a  clout." 

Tuuer:  Jliubandry,  Ixvii.  18. 

•7.  To    apj.oint 
things  by  pricking. 

"  Our  own  Sovereign  Lady  .  ,  .  pricks  for  Bheriffa." 
-De  Quincey :  Joan  o/,4rr  (Worka,  iii.  2-Jaf. 

•  8.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show. 

•  9.  To  become  acid  or  sour  ;  to  turn. 

•  10.  To  run,  leaving  footprints  behind  (said 
of  a  hare). 

"For  when  ahe  |a  bare]  beateth  the  platne  liinhway. 
where  yon  may  yet  perceive  her  footing.  It  la  aald  site 
pricketh."~Ou>iHim:  IHtplay  of  Heraldry,  \\\i.,Q\x.  llv. 

•  11,  To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to  urge. 

"  When  reaaiin  ajlulaetb  to  forbcare  and  tlie  appetite 
prickcth  to  takedrliike.  a  man  ouulit  ruthur  to  lolluwe 
roaaon."—  Udal :  AjHtph.  of  Eraetnue,  p.  a. 

12.  To  germinate. 

If  (1)  To  prick  out :  To  plant  out  for  the  first 
tim.'.     [A.  I.  11.] 

(2)  To  prick  up  one's  self:  To  show  off,  tc> 
make  a  show. 

prick,  *  prloke,  *  prlke.  '  prlkke. 
•pryk,  'pryke,  ^prykke,  ••*.  (a..s. 
jincM,  7W«i  =  a  point, adot;  cogii.  with  ().  Dut. 
prick  —  a  prickle  ;  Dut.  prikkd  ;  Dan.  prik  = 
a  dot;  8w.  prick  =  a.  jioint,  a  dot,  a  pri<'k  ; 
Wet.  prfc  =a  stick,  a  broach  ;  Ir.  pricatlh  —  a 
goad,  xiriocn.  ~  a  sting  ;  Dan.  frikke  =  to  murk 
with  dots  ;  Bw.  priAra.j 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  dot,  a  point,  a  small  mark  ;  appllo<l  to 

•(I)  A  vowel-point  used  in  Oriental  writing'. 

"  MnrtlnuB  afllniietb  that  thene  Mnaorltea  Invnitwl 
the  prtrket,  wbiTtiwltli  th«  Uobrew  la  now  road.*— 
Pttrchtu:  PItffrinuiffe,  hk.  IL,  ch.  xU. 

•  (2)  A  point  in  geometry. 

"A  point  or  pHcke  la  the  beKlnnlng  of  a  line,"— 
otdlnff:  rye  Mornny,  c\\,  Ik,,  p.  v>>\. 

•  (:0  T!ie  point  or  mark  on  a  target  at  which 
an  archer  shot. 

■■  Vf  thou  ahot«  and  wviike 
Ihtfirycka  thou  nli-iH  hyttc  ' 

The  Frere  4  thx  n<iy.  9iy 

*(4)  HencA  flg.,  used  for  the  object  aimed 
at ;  one's  nini. 

"Gain  and  etute 
De  the  only  pricket  that  thoy  ahoot  at." 

Vi«  (if  Diceptav,  p.  IT. 


or   desittnate    persons  or 
[Pricking.  ^.] 


•  (!>)  A  mark  on  a  dial  dc-uoting  the  hoar. 

"  Now  hliMtou  halh  tuml)li-d  from  bitt  car. 
And  made  an  evcuiuK  at  the  uuontidc  prirk.' 

Shakrtp.  :  3  Hetiry  VJ.,  i.  4 

(6)  The  mark  made  by  pricking  with  a 
pointed  instrument ;  a  puncture. 

2.  Ap-tinted  instrument  or  substance,  sharp 
enough  to  pierce  the  skin:  as,  a  skewer;  a 
goad  for  oxen. 

"  Beared  with  the  polnte  of  a  wooden  pricKe  or  atllTe 
netlt."—Byil:  ProjUtiAU  Arte  0/ Qardening.  p,  lav. 

•3.  A  sting,  a  thorn. 

"The  kyng  of  l>ee9  hath  do  prykke  to  styuge  wyth." 
—Caxton:  Soke  <tf  the  Chesse,  p.  so. 

4.  A  stinging  or  tormenting  thought ;  re- 
morse. 

"Thepricku  of  conscience  wilt  nut  to  much  afflict 
na  —Thicker:  Light  qf  JVM  ure.  II.  6J«. 

5.  The  print  or  mark  of  a  hare  or  deer  on  the 
ground  ;  hence,  fig.  a  trace,  a  mark, 

"  That  dlBcourae  of  whose  footing  we  have  found  tba 
pricks  aUciuly."— Guzman  de  Atfarache,  p.  122. 

•6.  (See  extract,) 

"They  bear  not  their  ttrat  head  which  we  cftU 
Broihfslinafallow  6kat» pricks),  until  they  eiiWr  the 
(teccnd  yere."-  Turl>ermUe :  Boke  of  Yenerte,  p.  52. 

•7.  A  mark  denoting  degree  ;  pitch. 

"  To  prick  of  highest  prayae." 
.„     .  .  Spois^:  /•.<?,  II.  Hi.  I. 

•  8.  A  goal. 

"  He  overrunne  them  al  and  came  flrste  of  all  to  th« 
pri<h>:~.Baie:  Oardner :  De  yeraObedieiitia. tig.O.  L, 

'  9.  A  point,  a  pitch,  a  state. 

"Tber  iauo  man  can  bryng  hir  to  that  nriAte." 
Chaucer:  C.  T„  ».«i». 

•  10.  A  pricking  sensation. 

"I  rtnd  plinnleB  and  pricks  all  over  my  body."— 
Pepys:  Hiary.  hi.  98. 

•  11.  A  sjuir  ;  an  incitement. 

"Exaiiiplea  Joine<l  with  the  pr(V*e  of  emulation."— 
Lamaudtiye  :  Frettch  Academy,  bk.  i..  p.  2X6. 

II,  Naut. :  A  small  roll :  as,  e.  prick  of  yarn 
or  tobacco. 

•  1[  Pri4:k  and  praise,  prick  and  price,  prick 
and  prize:  The  reward  of  excellence. 

"  It  doth  aunnount  and  carry  away  the  pricke  and 
prize  ii(  al!  oilier*."— Aeutfon :  Tvuchstone  of  Com. 
piezions,  p.  76. 


prlok  -  eared. 

Having  pointed  <ars. 


pryke  -  eared. 


"TliuM  prick-ear eii  cnr  of  IcelaniL" 

Skakrtp. :  ffcnry  F..  11.  1. 

•ff  The  term  was  commonly  applied  by  the 
Cavaliers  to  the  Puritans,  because,  from  their 
hair  l*eiiig  cut  close  alt  round,  their  ears  stuck 
up  prominently. 

prick 

<lainty, 

ovfi-iiice 
jirecisf. 

prick-post,  S.       IQuiiEN-POST.] 

prick-punch,  s. 

Forging:  A  pointed  instrnmeiit  used  by 
smiths  to  mark  their  centres. 


me  -  dainty,      prick  -■  ma  - 

I.     Cliaiaiterized    by    the    use    of 
ir  linical  language ;  linical,   over- 


A  shaft  for  shouting  at 

Rowley :  A  Mulch  al 


'  prick-Shaft,  s. 

a  mark  ;  an  arrow. 

"  Vou  Bboidd  UB«  priek-sha  fti. 
Midnight,  il.  1. 

prlck-song.  s. 

Mu.*ic-:  Written  music,  aa  opposed  to  extem- 
pore descant, 

"  He  flghta  lu  you  alng  priek-ion'r." 

.shakesp.  :  Ntimeo  i  Juliet,  11.  C 

prlck-tlmber,  s.    iPrickwood.] 

*  prick-wand,  s.    A  wand  set  up  for  a 

mark  to  shoot  arrows  at. 

*prick-a-8oar.*pric  a-&oiir,5.    [PnuK, 

r.J     A  fast  or  hard   ridiT. 

■'  Uo  waa  a  prioijimr  aright." 

Chaucer:  t.  T.    (PrvL  IM.) 

prick'-er.  a.     [Eng.  prick,  v.  ;  -er.J 
I.  Ordinary  Jxingxuige : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  pricks  ;  a  prick  ; 
a  sharp-pointed  Instrniuent  for  priekiiiK  ;  a 

prickle. 

2.  A  long  sh'iider  Iron  usetl  for  probing  or 
Bounding  the  depth  of  a  bog  or  quicksand. 

•3.  A  li«ht  horseman. 

"Nortbutuhrlaik  jfrlcA^ra,  wild  and  rud«.~ 

ScioU  :  Mannion,  f.  It, 

•4.  One  wlio  teste^l  whether  womm  wero 
witchr.i,  by  pricking  them  with  pins  ;  a  witch 
fimh-r. 

•6.  One  who  lieata  for  game. 

XL  Technicnlty  : 

1,  lilasting  :  [Neri>lk,  §.,  II.  2], 

2.  Gunnery :  A  sharp  wire  Introdnced  at  tha 


*oil.  b6j^;  p^t.  J^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^ia;  sin,  a^ ;  ozpoot.  Xonophon,  o^Ut.    pb  =  C 
-dan, -tian  =  sh^n.      tlon,    sion  _  BUan;  ^on,    jion  -  zhiln.     cious,    Uoua, -sloua  ^  shiis.      ble. -dle^  Aic  ^  bvl.  d^L 
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pricket— prle 


vent  to  puncture  the  bag  which  holds  the 
charge,  in  order  that  the  priming  may  touch 
the  powder. 

3.  Naut. :  A  small  iostruraent  having  an 
enlarged  head  and  a  curved  tapering  point. 
It  is  similar  to  the  fid  and  marline  spike,  but 
Is  used  for  smaller  work. 

i.  Saddlery:  A  tool  used  to  mark  stitch- 
holes,  to  render  tliem  uniform  in  distance. 

5.  Ichthy:  The  Basking-shark  (q.v.). 

prick' -«t,  s.    [Prick,  $.] 

1.  A  buck  in  his  second  year, 
'■■'i'waaa  pricier  that  the  iirliioesa  klird."—i8aa*rt/).  : 
Lort't  Labour'i  Lott,  iv.  i 

•  2.  A  wax  taper. 

3.  BvL  :  Sedum acre, S.  album,  auAS.TeJlexHm. 

prick  -ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Prick,  v.] 

A,  &  "B,  At  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  The  act  of  pjerciuj,'  or  puncturing  with  a 
sharp-pointed  histrument. 

"  There  is  that  speaketh  [wordes]  like  the  prickings 
Ol  a  aword."— /"roferfta  xiL  18.     (Uay.) 

2.  A  tingling  pain  ;  a  sharp-shooting  pain. 

"By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Soiiiethiug  wicked  this  way  comes," 

Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  L 

•3.  The  making  an  incision  at  th^'  root  of  a 
horse's  tail  to  cause  ]iim  to  can"y  it  higher. 
[Pick  (1),  r.,  B.  t  2.] 

•  4.  Tlie  prick  or  mark  left  by  an  animal's 
foot,  as,  by  a  hare,  deer,  &c.  ;  theaetof  tmcing 
animals  by  such  marks. 

"ThoBe  which  cauuot  disceme  the  fooilugs  or  prick- 
ingt  of  the  haxt." —TopuUl .   Four-footed  Beastt,  p.  1»2. 

•  5.  The  state  or  condition  of  becoming  aoid 
or  sour,  as  wme. 

n.  Farr. :  The  »ct  of  driving  a  nail  into  a 
horse's  foot  while  shoeing  him,  so  as  to  cause 
lameness. 

If  Pricking  for  SJierifs:  The  annual  ceremony 
of  appointing  sheriffs  for  each  county  for  tlie 
ensuing  year.  It  is  so  called  from  the  names 
of  the  persons  chosen  being  marked  by  the 
prick  of  a  iiin.    (English.) 

pricking-note,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  document  delivered  by  a  shipper 
of  goods  authorizing  the  receiving  of  them  on 
buard.  So  called  from  the  practice  of  prick- 
ing holes  in  the  paper  corresj'onding  with  the 
number  of  packages  counted  into  the  ship. 

pricking-up,  s. 

Plastering :  The  tirst  cnait  of  piaster  on  lath  ; 
the  surface  is  scratched  to  form  a  key  for  the 
next  coat. 

pric'-kle,  *  prlc-le,  a.     [Eng.  prick;  dimin. 
sutt".  -;e.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1,  A  little  mark  ;  a  dot,  a  jot 

2.  A  little  i>rick  ;  a  small  sharp  point. 

"  Let  us  endure  their  bad  qualities  fur  their  good  ; 
allow  the  prickte  lor  the  rose."— CAupnian :  Alt  fools. 
ULl. 

3.  A  sharp-pointed  process  as  from  the  skin 
of  an  animal ;  a  spine. 

4.  A  kind  of  basket,  of  willow  or  brier,  con- 
taining rather  more  than  a  g;il!on  measure. 

5.  A  sieve  of  filberts,  containing  about  half 
a  hundred-weight. 

n.  Bot. :  A  rigid,  ©laque,  conical  process, 
formed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  terminating  in 
an  acute  point.  It  may  be  considered  a  com- 
pound hardened  hair  developed  from  the 
epiphloeum  of  the  bark,  and  differs  from  a 
spine  in  belonging  to  the  epidermis  only,  and 
therefore  breaking  off  smoothly. 

prickle-'back,  s.  The  stickleback  (q.v.). 

prickle -tang, «. 

Bot, :  fucus  serratiis. 

•  prickle-yellow,  s. 

Bot. :  Xanthoiylon  Clava  Eerculis.  In 
Jamaica  it  is  esteemed  a  good  timber  tree,  and 
is  imported  into  England  for  making  walking 
sticks.  In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Carolinas 
an  infusion  of  it  is  used  in  toothache. 


•pric-kle,  v.t.       [Prickle,  s.] 

slightly  ;  to  prick. 


To  prick 


'■  Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep, 
PricJtU  my  akiu  and  catch  my  breath." 

Tetmyton:  Maud,  I.  xiv.  36. 


*  pric'-kled  (le  as  el),  a.  (Eng.  prick(U),  s.  ; 
-ed.]    Having  prickles  ;  prickly. 

■■  The  little  red-breat  to  the  prickled  thome 
Returu'd."  Browne  :  Britannia*  PattordU,  \i.  3. 

prick' -li-neSS,  ».  [Eng.  prickly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  prickly  or  having 
many  prickles. 

*  prick'-louse,  s.    [Eng.  prick,  and  Itmse,]   A 

word  of  contempt  fur  a  tailor. 

"A  taylor  and  hla  wife  nuarrelling;  the  woman  In 
contempt  called  ber  hual)ana^rtcUou4«.* — L'£ltrange  : 
fables. 

prick'-l^,  o.    (Eng.  prickl(e);  -y,] 

1.  Full  of,  or  covered  with,  sharp  points  or 
prickles ;  anned  with  prickles. 

"  Fix'd  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake." 

WordtKiorth:  Azcurfttm,  bk.  V. 

2.  Sot. :  Furnished  with  prickles,  as  the 
stem  of  some  roses. 

prickly-ash,  s. 

Bot.:  Xanthoxylon  amfricaniiTn, an  aromatic 
plant,  with  yellowish  flowers  appearing  before 
tlie  leaves. 

prickly-baok,  s.    [Prickle-back.] 

prickly-bnllhead,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  fresh-water  lish,  Cottus  ojper. 

prickly-cedar,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cyathode^  Oxycedrus, 
prickly-cockle,  s. 

Zool. :  Cardium  aculecUtan, 
prickly-grass,  s. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Eiliinochloa. 
prickly-heat,  s. 

Pathol.:  Lichen  tropicus;  a  skin  disease, 
characterised  by  minute  papulae  formed  by 
the  hyperaemia  of  the  sweat  follicles.  Few 
European  residents  in  the  tropics  escape  it 
when  they  are  exj'used  to  the  sun.  It  ia  not 
in  the  least  dangerous. 

prickly-pear,  s.    tOPUNTiA,] 

prickly-pole,  s. 

Bot. :  Bactris  I'lumiertana.  (TfMi  Iruiian.) 
prickly-samphire,  s.  [Echikophora.] 
prickly- withe, «. 

Bot. :  Cereu^  triangularis. 

prick'-mad-am,  5.  [En^.  prick f&nd  madam.] 

Bot.  :  Sedum  refiexum. 

*  prick' -shot,  s.     [Eng.  prick,  and  shot.]    A 

bowshot. 

"  A  prickahot  asunder.'— Patten  -■  Exped,  to  Scotland. 

prick' -wood,  s.    [Eng.  prick,  and  wood.] 

Lot. :  The  Spindle- tree.  Euonymus  euroj^tmts. 

*  prick' -y,  *  prick -ey,  *  prick -ie,  a. 

[Eng.  prick,  s. ;  -y.]    Prickly. 

"  Prickte  it  ia  like  a  thoroe."— /».  Bolland:  Plinn, 

pride  (I),  *  pruide,  •  pmde.  •  pryd,  s. 

[A.S.   pryte,    fruin    '}>rut  =^  proud   (q.v.).      Cf. 
Icel.  pry'dhi  =an  ornament ;  prudhr  =■  yvoMd  ; 
Dan.  pryde  ;  Sw.  pryda  =  to  adorn.] 
L  Ordijuzry  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proud  ;  in- 
ordinate self-esteem  ;  unreasonable  conceit  of 
one's  own  superiority  in  rank,  talents,  accom- 
plishments, or  position,  manifesting  itself  in 
reserve,  distance,  airs,  and  evident  contempt 
of  others. 

"  Pride  is  that  exalted  idea  of  our  state,  qualifica- 
tious.  or  iitlaiumentfi.  which  exceeds  the  boundaries 
of  justice."— CoffrtM  .-  PattioTu,  pi~  L,  cii.  iii. 

2.  Generous  elation  of  heart;  a  noble  self- 
esteem  arising  from  consciousness  of  uprigltt 
conduct,  noble  actions  or  the  like  ;  sense  of 
one's  own  worth  and  abhorrence  of  what  is 
beneath  or  unworthy  of  one. 

3.  Insolence  ;  proud  or  haughty  behavioiu* 
towards  others  ;  haughty  or  arrogant  bearing 
or  conduct ;  insolent  treatment  of  others  ; 
haughtiness,  arrogance.    (Daniel  iv.  37.) 

4.  Exuberance  of  animal  spirits ;  fire,  mettle ; 
hence,  lust;  sexual  desire  ;  espec.  the  excite- 
ment of  the  sexual  appetite  in  a  female  animal. 

"  Were  they  as  salt  as  wolves  in  pride." 

Shakesp. .  uthello.  iiL  8. 

*5.  Wantonness,  extravagance,  excess. 

"  Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  IL" 

Shiiktsp.  :  Kap«  oj  LucreCf,  864. 

•  6.  ImpeHinence,  insolence,  impudence. 

*'  Advance  their  priri^  against  that  power  that  bred  if 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  ^^olhing.  iiL  L 


7.  That  of  which  one  is  or  may  be  proud ;  ft 
source  or  cause  of  pride. 

(1)  A  person,  or  number  of  persona,  of  whom 
others  are  proud. 

"  A  bold  peasantry,  their  coantry'B  pride. 
Wbeu  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

Goldsmti/t :  DetcrUd  ViUage^  U. 

(2)  A  feature  or  characteristic  of  which  one 
may  be  proud  ;  an  ornament. 

(3)  Ornament,  decoration,  beauty, 

"  The  purple  jn-M2«  that  on  thy  soft  cheek  dweUa' 
Shakc^p. :  Sonnet  99. 

(4)  Splendid  show  ;  ostentation. 

"  pride,  pomp,  and  circumfitanc«  of  glorious  wws." 
Hhaketp.  :  Othello,  lit  IL 

(5)  Prime;  highest  excellence  or  pitch. 

"  There  died  my  Icarus  In  his  pride." 

Shaketp. :  1  Senry  F/,  Iv.  T. 

*  8.  Highest  point. 

*'  A  falcon  towering  In  her  pride  of  place." 

tihakesp. :  Macbeth,  it  4 

*  9.  The  full  power. 

*•  Hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  FraDce." 

Shakeap.  :  1  l/enr^  F/,  Ul  S. 

*  10.  Excessive  richness. 

"  The  ground  having  his  pride  abated  In  the  first 
crop."— (V.  Markham:  Butbandry. 

IL  Her. :  A  term  api'lied  to  the  peacock, 
turkey  cock,  and  otlier  birds  which  spread 
their  tails  in  a  circular  form  and  drop  their 
wings  :  as,  A  peacock  in  his  pride, 

Tf  Pride  and  ixinity  are  not  the  same,  or 
even  closely  akin.  The  proud  man  has  so 
good  an  opinion  of  himself,  and  is  so  satisfied 
that  that  opinion  is  conect,  that  he  does  not 
care  what  the  world  tliinks  of  him,  and  makes 
no  special  effort  to  conciliate  its  good  opinion. 
The  vain  man  distrusts  his  own  favourable 
judgment  of  himself,  and  wishes  it  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  world.  He  therefore  makes 
known  his  good  deeds.  Men  really  great  are 
under  temptation  to  be  proud,  wliile  smaller 
men  and  many  females  tend  to  vanity. 

pride  of  India,  s. 

Bot. :  Melia  A:edarach, 

pride  (2)  s.  [For  etj-m.  see  extract.]  The 
sandpride  or  mud-laniprey.     [AsiMOCiETES.] 

"  In  Rodeley.  couuty  of  Gloucester,  certain  teuautn 
of  the  manor  of  Rode*le>  pay  to  this  day.  to  the  lord 
thereof,  a  rent  called  pridgavel,  in  duty  and  ackuow- 
ledgement  to  him  for  the  Uberty  and  privilege  of  fish- 
ing for  hunpreya  in  the  river  fcevem.  Pridgavel : 
prid,  for  bre\ity.  being  the  Utter  syllable  o(  lamprtd. 
aa  the  fish  w»a  anciently  called  ;  and  gavel,  a  rent  or 
tribute."— fi'''ti»(<  7'e'iure-*,  by  Beckwitht  cited  bj 
rarr^l.  in  Uistory  of  British  Fishes. 

pride,  v.t.  &  U    [Pride,  s,] 

A,  Trons. :  To  make  or  consider  proud  ;  to 
rate  highly;  to  plume.  (It  is  only  used  re- 
flexively.) 

"  Pluming  and  priding  himself  In  &11  his  Mrrlcea.** 
—South  :  bermojxs,  vol.  li..  ser.  W. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  proud ;  to  glory ;  to 
pride  one  s  self. 

••You  only  pride  in  your  own  abasement."— ff. 
Brooke:  fool  o/f^uality.  i.  368. 

*  pride'-fdl,   a.     (Eng.  pride  (1).  s- ;  -AKO-l 

full  of  pride  ;  proud,  haughty,  insolent 

'•  Thuu  dldat  apreid  thy  prideful  laiL' 

Bliickte  :  Songs  of  B^hiandt  4t  Itlands,  p.  00. 

*  pride'-fal-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  prideful ;  -ly.]  In 
a  proud  manner ;  proudly,  haughtily,  inso- 
lently. 

*  pride'-fol-ness,  s.    [Eng,  prid^vZ;  -nesa.] 

Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  prideful;  pride, 
haughtiness. 

*  pride'-less,  *  pride-les,  a.  (Eng  pride 
(1),  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute  of  pride  ;  not  proud- 
(Cltaucer:  C.  2'.,  tt,bOti.) 

*  prid'-i-an,  a.    [Lat.  pridie  =  on  the  day  be- 

lore.J    Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  previous 
day.   (Thackeray :  Shabby  Oenieel  Story,  ch.  ii.) 

prid'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [Pride,  r.J 

*  prid'-mg-lir,  adv.  [Eng.  priding ;  -ly.]  Id 
a  proud  mauner  ;  with  pride  ;  proudly. 

••  He  pridimjli/ doth  set  himself  before  fcll  others."— 
Barrow :  Pope's  .Supremacy. 

prle.  V.t.  [For  prieve  =  prove.]  To  taste; 
to  prove  by  tasting. 


toprwyoi 
cheer."— &x>«.-  Redgauntlet.  eb.  viL 

•prie,  «.   [Seedef.)  An  old  name  for  the  privet 

•■  Lop  popler  and  sallow,  elra^.  maple,  and  pri^." 

Tusser:  Buibandry,  ulxv.  16. 

*  prle,  v.i.     [Fr.  prier  —  to  pray.] 

prie-dlen.  s.    [Fr.  =  pray  God.]  A  kneel- 
ing  desk  for  prayers. 


f&te,  fax,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  ^ther;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p9t» 
or,  w^ore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son ;  mate,  cuh,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian*    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw 


prief— primage 
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priel^  8.    [Proof.] 

pri'-er,  a.  lEng.  prie  (=  pry) ;  -«-.)  Oiie  win) 
pries;  one  who  inquires  narrowly;  one  who 
•earohes  into  the  business  of  others  ;  an  m- 
quisitive  peiison. 

priest,     •  preest,      *  preost.      *  prest, 
•  proste,  s.      [A.S.    jyrfviit,  contracted   fruiii 
Lilt. /'n'.s'-'i/(er  =  apresbyter(q.v.);  Itahpresta; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  prUeUr  ;  Dan.prast;  Hvf.  jmist.] 
L  Ordinary  Lanyuage: 
1.  One  who  in  any  religion  performs  the 
Bacreii  rites  and,  more  or  k-ss,  intervenes  he- 
twiin  the  worstiipper  and  his  God,  especially 
by  oUcring  sacritlce, 
•  2.  A  priestess. 

"The  Vlrgliie  I'riett  of  th«  Goddesf^fi  Honor.' 

CAa/nmifi :  Jiaayue  <^  Middle  Tempi*. 

XL  TecJitiically: 

1.  Ethnicism :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 
(Gen.  xlvii.  T2,  Acta  xiv.  13.) 

2.  Patriarchism :  Under  this  dispensation 
the  patriarchs  tlioniselves  exercised  priestly 
functions,  e.g.,  Ba'irillee  (Gen.  xxii.  l-l:i)  and 
bh\ssing  (xxvii.  2ti,  2y).  The  case  of  Mel- 
chiswlek  belongs  to  an  older  ritual,  by  no 
means  conftned  to  Palestine  (cf.  Virg,,  ACn.  in. 
80,  aud  Serv.  in  loc). 

3.  Judaism:  Ileb.  ]ni3  (kohen)  (Lev.  xxi. 
10,  *c.),  S>[it.  and  New  Testament  Gr.  lepeil? 
{hierevs)  (Matt.  viii.  4,  xii.  4,  15,  &c.).  A 
descendant  of  Aaron,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  sacred  caste.  The  Jewish  priests  tilled 
all  the  iniportmt  oUices  in  connection,  lirst 
with  the  tabernacle  and  then  with  the  tenijilc 
worship,  less  important  ones  being  handed 
over  to  the  Levitea,  and  those  still  more 
menial  to  the  Netbinims  (q.v.).  They  con- 
stituted a  sacred  hierarchy,  of  which  tlie  high 
priest  was  the  bend.  Their  chief  duties  were 
to  olfer  sacritlces  for  themselves  and  tlie 
people,  and  intercede  for  them  witli  Guii. 
The  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four 
courses  for  the  service  of  the  temple  (I  (Jhron. 
xxiv.  1-19;  Luke  i.  5).  Prol»abiy  the  "chief 
priesU"  were  the  heads  of  these  courses,  with 
any  high  priest  out  of  otticu  (Matt.  xxvL  3). 

4.  New  Test. :  A  rendering  of  the  Greek 
Uptus  {hiercits).  [Z.]  In  this  senae  applied 
largely  to  Christ  (Heb.  v.  6,  vii.  IT,  i:il,  tlie 
Gre.'it  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  *nU.  in 
an  inferior  sense,  t<)  Cliristians  in  general, 
inasmuch  as  they  oiler  spiritual  sacritlces  (1 
Pet.  ii.  6 ;  Rev.  i.  ti,  v.  lu,  xx.  d),  but  never 
used  of  any  order  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

5.  Anglican:  A  rleri^yman  in  priest's  orders, 
as  distinguished  from  a  deacon.  Only  a  priest 
can  administer  the  Holy  Communion  and  read 
the  Absolution.    (Ordination,  ckijeus.] 

6.  Roman:  A  cleric  wiio  has  received  the 
third  grade  in  holy  oideis,  and  who  is  there- 
by empowered  to  "oiler,  bless,  rule,  preadi, 
and  baptize."    [Mass.] 

prlest-oap,  priest's  cap.  s. 

tort. :  An  outwork  with  three  salient  and 
two  i-nteriiig  angles. 

priest's  crown,  5. 

Mot. :  Twaxaciim  VeJts-UonU, 

priest's  tree,  s. 

Ii"t. :  Ficus  indicu.    [Banyan.] 

priest,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pkikst,  g.) 
A.  Trans. :  To  ordain  j'Hest. 
'  B.  Intrans. :  To  hold  the  office  of  priest. 
(ill  U'jii.) 

prlost'- craft,  «.  [Eng.  priest,  and  craft.] 
Priestly  i>olicy  ;  fraud  or  imposition  in  rell- 
gitMiH  concerns  ;  management  of  sellish  and 
ambitious  priests  Ut  gain  wealth  and  power, 
or  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  others. 

» prlest'-oraft-j?,  a,  [Kng.  priestcraft;  ■?/.) 
i'ertainiiig  to  ur  churacteiizcd  by  piiestcralt. 

*  priest '- or- j^,«.  lEng.;>ri«(;  -ery.]  Priests 
eullectivcly  ;  the  priesthood. 

priost'-CSS,  t.     [Eng.  prie4  :  -ess.]     A  femulii 
priest ;  a  woman  who  oHlciat^d  in  saereil  rlhs. 
"(It  lkU<  Donv  found  Bnch  (nvoiir  In  hi*  ilttht 
A"  Llic  yotiHK  i*rl*ateu."     Ma,/r«  :    \'eilc>t  /'ri>)-hel 

priest' -bopd,   **  preest-hod.   '  priosto- 

hOOdO,  3.     [A.B.  pnihthdtl.\ 

I,  The  olllce  or  character  of  a  jirii  st  ; 
priestly  oUlco.    (Udal:  I  Tim.  i.) 

3.  The  onier  of  men  set  apart  for  holy 
offices  ;  priests  collectively. 


'  priesf -isb,  •  prest-lsh,  a.  (Eng.  prUst ; 
-ia/i.)    Priestly. 

"TItlsact  uf  i/r0«fUA[aAydL'Uh«d»f]mtlti  Irelandtf." 
—Bula:  tttgtun  Yotariet,  pt.  IL 

*  priest'-if  m,  s.  (Eng.  priest  ;  -ism.^  The 
cJiaracter,    lutluenoe,  or  government  of  the 

priesthood. 

*  priest'-less,  a.   (Eng.  pnVs^; -i«s.J  Having 

no  priest ;  destitute  of  a  priest, 

Priesf -loj?,  a.  [The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley 
(17;j3-1S04).  J     (See  compound.) 

^  Priestley's  green  matter:  A  green  organised 
crust  occurring  in  places  where  direct  sun- 
light does  not  penetrate.  It  consist*  either  of 
ijnmature  lichens  or  algals,  or  of  small  but 
mature  Palmellea).     {Berkeley.) 

priest' -like,  a,  lEng.  priest ;  •like.]  Re- 
sembling a  priest  or  that  which  belongs  to 
priests  ;  befitting  a  priest;  priestly. 

"  Who,  fur  thy  Arowmy  prieaflike  rede, 
Wuuld  leave  the  JoviuJ  hnru  nnd  huund?" 

bwCt :  Th«  Chase,  z!. 

priest' -li-n@SS,  s.  [Eng.  priestly ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  priestly ;  the 
api>earance  or  manner  of  a  priesu 

"  ItB  priestllneu 
Lending  Itself  to  hide  tlieir  bc(wtllnti«s." 

It.  liritwning :  C'hrUtviat  Ev4,  \. 

priest-l^,  a.     [Eng.  prifst;  -ly.\ 

I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  priest  or  to  the 
priesthood ;  sacerdotal. 

"\Vinche8t«r  and  Etuu  are  under  prf««i/ goveni- 
meut" ■— .tfucau/ay  .■  HUl.  Ens;.,  ch.  xi. 

*  2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  priest :  as,  a 
prit\^tly  manner  of  living. 

'  priest'-ress,  «.  [Eng.  priest;  -resx.]  A 
priestess.    (P.  HoUaiui :  Plutarch,  p.  8(30.) 

priest'-rid-den,  •  priest'-iid,  a.  [Eng. 
prieiyt,  and  ridden  (q.v.).]  Governed,  ruled, 
or  swayed  completely  by  priest^i ;  imder  the 
absolute  power,  influence,  oi'  control  of  priests. 

"priest-rid-den-nfias,  «.  [Eng.  priest- 
ridden  :  -ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
priestriudeu. 

"  prieve,  v.t.    [Prove.) 

prig,  .«.  [Etym.  doubtful;  by  some  referred 
so  far  as  nu  aiiing  1  to  prick,  v.,  or  pragma- 
tical ;  in  meaning  2  perhaps  connected  with 
brigand  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  pert,  conceited,  pragmatical  person. 

"Ttiuugli  BWoln  with  vanity  aud  rrldo, 
Yuu're  hut  one  driveller  uiultiplii-d, 
A  I'riff."  .^tnitrt:  Fables. 

2.  A  thief,  a  pilferer.    (Slang.) 

"  Every  irrlii  Is  a  t]a.vii,"—f'u!ldinif :  Jonathan  Wild, 
bk.  Iv..ch.  ilf. 

*  prig-man,  '  pryg-man,  ».    A  thief. 

{Fr<Ue.rnitie  of  Vagnbumies.) 

*  prig-napper,  s,    A  horse-stealer, 

prig,  •  pHgg.  v.t.  &  i.    [Prig,  t.] 

A,  Tnuisdive : 

1.  To  steiil,  to  tllch,  to  pilfer.    (Slaiig.) 

"Tlmy  mii;htn*t  I'o  jiri'/i/ed  iuu»«''n  two  or  three  nts 
i\uio:—Daili/  Trltyntph.  ScjiL  4.  IBmS. 

2.  To  Jiaggle  about,  to  cheapen,    (iicotch.) 

B.  Intransitii'e : 

1.  To  steal,  to  purer.    (Slang.) 

2.  To  higgle  for  a  bargain;  to  entreat 
earnestly,  to  plead  hai-d. 

-Took  1 
Jlen  rt  nf  J 

*  prigr'-dom,  «.  [Eng.  prig  ;  -dcrm,.\  The  state 
or  condition  of  a  prig  ;  priggism. 

"  Uo  you  tlitiik  Mint  men  can  ktow  out  of  jrHj/fforn  /" 
—UtKint  *  nice :  The  Alonka  qf  Thelmut,  \k  SO. 

prig'  gcr-j^,  a.  [Eng.  ;>rfff; -n/.]  Tlio  manners, 
(piaiitiert,  or  conduct  of  a  prig  ;  priggism. 

prig'-gish,  a.     [Eng.  jw^!7;  -ish.] 

1.  Like  a  prig;  conceited,  port;  character- 
istic of  a  prig. 

2.  Thievish,  dishonest. 

"  IIlM  own  jiriffiiUh  dwiirt*  enalar*  him.'—Fiehlitiij  ; 
JvJialhnn  ivild.  \>k.  iv.,  oil.  111. 

prig'-glsh-iy,  adv.  [¥A\i^.  jtriggish  ;  -ly.)  In 
a  pri«t4i«li  manner;  coneettedly,  portly. 

prig'-gish  nfiss,  s.  [Eng.  priggish;  -nens.] 
Dir  i|uiilily  oi  Ntato  of  being  priggish  ;  jtrig- 
gery,  prlg^;ll^m. 

"A  iiionRU'r  uf  (irdAntry  and  t'rif/fflshnMa.''—l'Ut- 
edumrU  ilidl :  Mwteni  KtiaUth,  l>.  Kll. 


prig-glsm.  s.    [Eng.  prtv;  -ism.) 

1,  Tlie  iaannei-8  or  characteristics  of  a  prig; 
priggery. 

"  The  narrowQSM  aud  priggism  to  often  a»DclaU4 
witlk  Itoetuu."— ^W&riar'i  J/uj/(um«.  Ayril,  lHb».  t>.  9iX 

•  2.  Thievery. 

"A  roguery,  a  pH(w/«B  tliey  call  Hhere."— iVWtntfi 
Jonathan  WUti.  bk.  IL,  cIl  Iv. 

*  prike,  *  prUi;ko,  v.t.    [Prick,  v,\ 

pri-less -ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  The  same  aa  AlloI'Hase  (q.v.). 

*  prill  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  str-iam, 

"  Each  allver;/H/fKll(l'n;  on  golden  wnd." 

Daviet:  Microc^ff'tvi,  p.  t& 

prill  (2),  5.     [Brill.] 

prai(3),  8.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Metall.:  The  button  of  metal  ftom  an 
as^ay. 

2.  Mining  :  The  better  portions  of  ore  from 
which  inferior  pieces  (dradge)  have  beea 
spalled  by  tlie  cobbing-hammcr. 

prill,  v.i.     [Prill  (1),  s.]    To  flow. 

"  There  wo^  »et  up  an  olftbatttc-r  im^^  of  Dlaii^ 
water  ciniveycl  iioux  the  Tbanies  /jrwrinj  fruiu  brf 
naked  breJiat" — Jtfow .   London  (eJ.  TtiMnia).  p.  iw. 

pril'-lon,  pril-li-on,  a.     [Frob.  ocanected 
with  prill  (6),  H.\ 
Mining:  Tin  extracted  from  the  slag. 

prim,  *  pryxn,  u.  (O.  Fr.  prim.  (fem.  jirijne) 
=  prime,  lirst  .  .  .  thin,  slender,  small,  from 
Lat.  prijutts  =  first.]  [PniMK.]  Neat,  formal, 
precise;  allectudly  nice. 

■'  The  garden  in  Its  turn  woa  to  be  tet  tree  from  ita 
prim  regularity."— IKu/juu/«.'  Anecdv(e4  qf  J'ainlitij, 
vol.  Iv,,  uh.  vU. 

*  prim,  v.t,  &i  i,    [Prim,  o.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  prim  ;  to  deCK  out  with 
gre;it  nicety  or  preeiseness,  to  prink. 

"She  wa«  primmed   onf—Kichtirdaun:   Clarista.  _ 
ill.  37.  • 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  one's  self  prim  ;  to 
act  in  a  prim  or  formal  manner. 

"Tell  dear  Kitty  not  Ui  prim  up."— J/od.  UArblau' 
Diary.  11,  1U8.  . 

prim.,  s.  [A  contract,  of  priniprin((q.v.).]  A 
jilant,  the  privet,  ityiw^ruHi  vulgare.  [Privet.] 

"Set  prime  or  prtm."        Tuuer:  Butbandrie,  p.  3& 

pri'-ma,  a.  &  5.     [Ital.,  from  Lat.  primus.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

Music:  First  (fem.),  as  pHvia  huffa,  chief 
comic  actress  or  singer;  prima  donna,  chief 
female  singer  in  the  opera;  prima  viola,  first 
viola  ;  prima  vista,  at  first  sight ;  prima  voUa, 
tlie  first  time,  i.e.,  before  repeating. 

"Tlie  lady,  as  ahu  retired,  curtaeyed  like  a  pritna 
donna. '~J>iiraeU:  Sgbit.  hk.  li.  ch.  x. 

B.  As  substantia : 

print. :  TiiG  first  forme  of  a  sheet,  the  first 
galley  for  making-up,  or  the  first  folio  of  copy 
for  a  sheet  or  galley.  (In  this  sense  pron. 
prV-uui.) 

pvl'-taa-i^f,  *  prl-ma-oie,  «.  [O.  Fr.  pri- 
mucf(Vv.  j'rimatie),  from  Lat.  primo/iw  =  first 
rank  or  place;  bp.  2"'^"^*^^ci*i i  iinl.  prima^a.] 
[Primatk.] 

•  1.  The  condition  or  8tat«  of  lioing  tlrst ; 
first  place  or  rank,  supremacy. 

"There  uro  Boveral  klnibi  ol  prinuicy,  which  mar 
lu'liiiiK  to  a  jH-rsoii  In  reaii-ct  "f  vUu-n."^ Harrow 
Pupe't  Suprettuici/. 

2.  The  office,  rank,  or  character  of  n  prt. 
mate  ;  tlie  uUU-e,  nmk,  or  dignity  of  an  urch- 
bishop;  the  cliief  eeclesiusticjil  station  or 
dignity. 

pri-ma  IE- 9!  6  0>r  9iaHBlli).  phr.  (Lat) 
At  first  sight  or  upp^.^al■anee. 

^  (1)  Prima  fad r  case  : 

Uiw:  A  case  which  is  ostabltshed  by  sutl^ 
cieJit  evideneo,  and  can  Ik-  overthrown  onlj 
by  rebutting  the  ovidenee  brought  forward  on 
the  other  side. 

(2)  Privia  facie  evidence: 

Jaiw;  Evideneo  which  establtslira  a  prima 
facie  ease. 

prim  ago  (ago  n«  Ift),  5.    rrniMK.I 

(■(iHirH. ;  A  Htiiall  contribution,  nsmillynltoul 
nno-trnth  the  nmonnt  of  tlie  fn'Ight,  forni'Tly 
paid  to  the  capljiln  of  a  vessel  for  taking  care 
of  the  cargo;  now  charged  oa  an  addition  ta 
the  freight. 


boil,  b6y;  poiit,  J6%i;  cat,  9011,  olionis.  9liln.  ben^;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  oxpoct.  Xonophon,  oylst,    -ihg. 
-ciaxu  -tiau  ~  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  —  sbun ;  -flon,  -flon  -  zbua.    -clous,  -tlous,    sious     alius,    -bio,  -lilo,  Jic.  -  bfl,  dfL 
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primal— prime 


piim'-al.  a.  [Low  Lat.  pHmcUis,  from  Lat. 
jn-imus  =  nv&t.]    [Prime,  a.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Uuig.  :  Primary;  first  in  time, 
order,  or  importance  ;  original. 

"  The  prima/  father  of  our  line." 

Blackie :  Lav  of  ffiffMands.  p.  42. 

2  Geo!  -A  term  applied  to  tlie  earliest  Palaeo- 
zoic  series  of  the  Appalacliian  Basin,  from  its 
ori^nnatint^  in  the  dawn  of  the  Palaeozoic  day 
of  "North  "America.  The  entire  thickness  is 
considerably  more  than  2,000  feet. 
•  pTi-mStl'-i-tft  s.  [Eng.  primal  ;  -ity.]  Th« 
quality  or  state  of  being  primal  or  first. 

Pri-mar'-i-an-ist,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  follower  of  Primariua ;  a 
Donatist. 

pri -mar-i-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  pHmary  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  prinlary  manner;  in  the  first  or  most  im- 
portant place ;  originally. 

•■  I!  it  floes  not  primarily,  and  In  it*  flrot  design, 
lnt«Dd  it*— Soiith  :  Sermons. 

pri'-mar-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  primary;  -ness.^ 

Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  primary  or  first 

in  time,  act,  or  intention. 
pri'-mar-3^,  a.  &  »•     [Lat.  primariut,  from 

prinu(i  =  tirst;    Fr.    primaire;    Sp.   A    ItaL 

primario.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  First  in  order  of  time ;  primitive,  first, 
original. 

"The  ruins  both  pHmary  and  secondary  were 
•ettled."— Bui-npt;  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Firstin  importance  or  dignity  ;  principal, 
chief. 

3.  First  in  intention ;  original,  radical. 

4.  Lowest  in  order;  preparatory,  elemen- 
tary :  as,  vriTtMry  schools. 

t  B.  Palctont. :  Occurring  in  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks  :  as,  primary  crinoids.    (Seeley.) 

B.  As  tubstaiUive : 

0  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Thmt  which  stands  or  comes 
first  in  order,  rank,  or  importance.  Alan  (  V.  S. 
polit.)  a  meeting  of  voters  of  the  same  political 
party  in  award,  township,  Ac,  for  the  purpcse 
of  ntiminating  candidates  for  ofBce,  choosing 
delegates,  &c. 

XI*  Technically : 

1.  A&tron.:  A  primary  planet  (q.v.). 
"Theae,   with   their   respeotlre    primariet  (m   the 

central  planeta  are  calleill,  form  in  each  cme  mtntature 
vfilamA.'  —Htrichel :  .iitronomn  [vA.  ISTb),  p.  533. 

2.  Ornith.  (PL):  The  largest  quill-feathers 
of  the  wing,  arising  from  bones  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  typical  hand.    [Remioes.] 

primary-alooliol,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  alcohol  in  which  the  carbon 
atom,  united  to  hydroiyl,  is  combined  with  at 
least  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

primary-assembly,  s.  An  assembly 
in  which  all  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  be 
present,  and  to  speak  :  as  distinguished  from 
a  representative  assembly. 

primary-axis,  s. 

Bot. :  The  principal  axis  or  stalk  of  any 
form  of  compound  inflorescence. 

primary-coll,  s.    [Ruhmkorff's  coil.) 

primary-colors,   i.  pi.      [Primitive- 

C'.iLOBS-] 

primary-conveyances.  *.  pi. 

Law:  Original  conveyances,  consisting  of 
feoffments,  gifts,  grants,  leases,  exchanges, 
partitions. 

primary-election,  «.  A  choice  of 
Domineee  or  delc^aten  at  a  primary,     (f.  S.) 

pnmary-nerves,  s.  pi. 

But.  :  The  nerves  which  are  given  off  later- 
ally from  the  midrib  of  a  leaf. 

primary-planet,  s.    [Planeh-.J 

primary -qualities,  s.  pi.  Qualities 
which  are  original  and  inseparable  from  the 
bodies  in  which  they  are  found. 

"These  I  call  orininal  or  primary  qualities  .  .  , 
•oUdity,  extension,  tiKure,  motion,  or  rest,  aod  Dun>- 
ter.'— Locke :  Sum.  Undertt.  :  bk.  ii..  ch.  vlil..  §  d. 

primary -quills,  s.  pi.   [Primary,  II.  2.] 

primary -rooks,  s.  pL 

Geol.  :  A  term  formerly  including  all  the 
crystalline  and  non-fossiliferous  rocks  which 
were  deposited,  it  was  believed,  anterior  to 
the  appearance  of  life  upon  the  earth.     At 


first  the  term  comprehended  rocks  afterwards 
called  Plutonic  and  Metamorpbic  (q.v.). 
Then  it  was  limited  to  the  latter ;  now  applied 
to  Palaeozoic  rocks.  [Hypooene,  Crystal- 
line, 1[  5.] 

pri'-mate,  *  prim-at,  s.  [Ft.  primnt,  from 
Lat.  p'rinuitem,  accus.  of  primas  —  a  principal 
or  chief  man;  yirimu^- =  first ;  Sp.  primado  ; 
Ital.  primate.]  The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  certain 
churches.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  called 
the  Primate  of  England,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  Primate  of  All  England. 
[Primus.] 

pzi-ma'-tef ,  s.  pi.  [  Lat. .  pi.  of  pri  mas,  genit. 
primjitis  =  principal,  chief.] 

Zool. :  The  first  and  chief  of  Linnaeus's 
orders  of  the  class  Mammalia.  He  included 
under  it  four  genera  :  Homo  (one  species,  five 
varieties),  Simia  (twenty-one  species),  Lemur 
(three  species),  and  Vespertilio  (seven  species). 
Cuvier  ignored  the  order,  classing  Man  as 
Bimana  (Owen's  Archencephala)  and  Apes 
and  Lemurs  as  Qnadrumana  (q.v.) ;  the  Bats 
now  constitute  an  order  by  themselves 
[Cheiroptera],  and  the  Lemurs  rank  as  a 
sub-order  [Lemuroidea.]  With  the  advance 
of  zoological  and  anatomical  knowledge  the 
use  of  the  name  has  revived  "  for  the  Apes, 
not  only  by  naturalists,  who,  like  Huxley, 
retain  Man  within  its  limits  ;  but  also  by 
others  (e.g.  Profs.  Isidore  Geoff'roy  St.  Hilaire 
and  Gervais),  who  consider  he  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  it"  (St.  G.  Mivart,  in  Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th).  ii.  148).  Prof.  Flower  (Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  XV.  444),  breaks  up  the  order  into 
five  families  : 

L  Hotninids,  containlug  Man. 

2.  Slmiida.  with  four  gener*.  Troglodytes.  Gorillft, 
SicaLi,  aud  Hyluhates. 

3.  Cercopithecida.  containing  the  rest  ol  the  Old 
World  Monkeys. 

4.  CebidjB.  containing  the  American  Monkeys,  with 
three  true  inolara  on  e^ch  side  of  each  Jaw. 

&.  ilapalldx,  the  Manuoseta. 
Huxley  (Introd.  to  Chiss.  Anim.,  p.  90)  defines 
the  Primates  as  having  "never  more  than 
I.  ^~  .  The  hallux  is  always  provided  with  a 
flat  nail  (with  occasional  individual  excep- 
tions), and  is  capable  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  abduction  and  adduction."  He  divides  it 
into  three  sub-orders  :  (1)  Anthropida?.  (2) 
Simiadae  (Apes  and  Monkeys),  and  (3)  Le- 
muridse. 

"Moreover,  a«  man  Is  the  highest  animal,  and 
Ecologically  considered.  ditT-^rs  less  fruin  even  the 
lowest  ai>e  than  auch  ape  differs  fr-m  any  other 
aniuial,  man  and  apes  miist  be  placed  together  in  one 
order,  which  may  well  bear  its  primitive  Llumean 
n.ime.  Primates."— Prof.  Mivart.  in  Hncyc  Brit.  (ed. 
9th  1.  ii.  168. 

pri' -mate-ship,  5.  [Eng.  ivrimate  ;  -ship.] 
The  ofllce,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  primate  ; 
primacy. 

*  pri-ma'-tigl  (ti  as  sh).  a.  [Tt.  primal  = 
a  primate  (q-v.).]  Of  or  perUining  to  a 
primate. 

•pri-mat'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  primate;  -icoZ.] 
"  The  same  as  Primatial  (q.v). 

"  The  original  and  growth  of  metropolltlcal.  pri- 
maticaJ,  and  patriarchal  Jurisdiction,"— fiarroi*;  The 
Pope's  Suprenuicy. 

prim.e,  a.  &  s.     IFr.  prime  =  the  first  hour  of 
the  day,  from  Lat.  prima  (/iora)  =  the  first 
(hour) ;  primiis  —  first ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  privv}.\ 
A.  As  adjective.: 

1.  First  in  order  of  time;  primitive,  original, 
primary.     (Miltorh :  P.  L.,  ix.  940.) 

2.  Firstin  rank,  dignity,  influence  or  degree. 

"  The  prime  man  of  the  state," 

ShaJcetp. :  Henry  VIlI.,  Hi.  2. 

3.  First  in  excellence,  value,  or  importance. 


4.  Capital,  excellent.    (Slang.) 

"' All  fuu.  ain't  it?'  'Prime!'  said  the  young  gentle- 
Ta^n."— Dickens  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xi, 

*  5.  Early,   blooming  ;    being  in   the  first 
sUge.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  245.) 

'  6.  Ready,  eager  :  hence,  lustful,  lecherous, 
lewd.    (Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iii.  3  * 
B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  The  first  or  earliest  stage  or  beginning 
of  anything.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  295.) 

*  2.  Hence,  the  first  opening  of  day ;  the 
dawn,  the  morning. 

"  That  sweet  hour  of  prime."     Milton :  P.  L.  v.  ITO, 

•3.  The  spring  of  the  year.     (IVatler :   To 
Lady  Lucy  Suiney.) 


4.  The  spring  of  life  ;  youth  in  full  health, 
strength,  and  beauty. 

"  The  far  greater  part  had  been  cut  off  Id  thalr 
prim^."— Eustace :  Italy,  vol.  1.,  ch.  xl. 

5.  Hence,  a  state  of  the  highest  perfection  ; 
the  highest  or  most  perfect  state  or  condition 
of  anything. 

6.  The  best  part  of  anything;  that  whioh 
is  of  the  first  quality. 

"  Give  him  always  of  the  prime."— Sttrift :  InttntO' 
lio'is  to  Servants. 

*  7.  Persons  of  the  first  or  highest  rank. 

"  The  place  where  he  before  had  sat 
Among  the  prime.'  Milton  :  P.  R..  I.  41ft 

*  8.  The  same  as  Primero  (q.v.)- 
9.  The  footsteps  of  a  deer. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Cards:  A  terra  at  primero. 

2.  Fencing:  The  first  of  the  chief  guards. 

3.  Music:  (1)  The  tonic  or  generator;  (2) 
the  lower  of  any  two  notes  forming  an  in- 
terval ;  (3)  the  first  partial  tone. 

4.  Print. :  A  mark  over  a  reference  letter 
(a",  6',  &c.)  to  distinguish  it  from  lettera 
(a,  b,  &c.)  not  so  marked. 

5.  Roman  Ritual :  The  first  of  the  canonical 
hours,  succeeding  to  lauds. 

'■  The  seuent  day  of  Juny,  Whitson  eueo  that  tyma. 
Died  that  lady,  biteux  vudron  and  prime." 

R.  Srunne,  p.  S4S. 

IT  (1)  Prime  and  ultimate  ratio:  [Ratio]. 
(2)  Prime  of  the.  moon :  The  new  moon  when 
it  first  appears  after  the  change. 

*  prime  cock-boy,  s.     A  freshman,    a 

novice. 

prime -conductor,  s. 

Electr. :  The  metallic  conductor  of  an  elec- 
trical machine. 

prime-entry,  $. 

Comm..  :  An  entry  made  on  two-thirds  of  a 
ship's  cargo,  liable  to  duty  before  she  com- 
mences to  dis%Jiarge.  Unless  the  goods  are 
bonded,  the  duty  must  be  paid  up  on  an  esti- 
mated amount.     (Bitfiell.) 

prime -factors,  5.  pi. 

Arith.  :  The  prime  numbers  which  will 
exactly  divide  a  number. 

prime-figure,  s. 

Geom. :  A  figure  which  cannot  be  divided 
into  any  otlier  figure  more  simple  than  itself, 
as  a  triangle,  a  pyramid,  &c. 

*  prime-fine,  s.    [Fine,  s.,  II.  2.] 
prime -meridian,  s. 

Geog.  :  That  meridian  from  which  longitude 
is  measured.  In  Great  Britain  and  its  depen- 
dencies it  is  the  maridian  of  Greenwich. 

prime-minister,  s.  The  first  minister 
of  state  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  Premier. 

prime-mover,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  starts  or  originatea 
a  movement ;  the  original  author  or  starter  of 
a  movement. 

2.  Machinery  : 

(1)  The  initial  force  which  puts  a  machine 
in  motion. 

(2)  A  machine  which  receives  and  modifiea 
force  as  supplied  by  some  natural  source,  as 
a  water-wheel,  a  steam-engine,  &c. 

prime-number,  s. 

Arith.  :  A  number  or  quantity  is  prime  when 
it  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  any  other 
n^lmbe^  or  quantity  except  1.  Two  numbers 
or  quantities  are  prime  with  respect  to  each 
other,  when  they  do  not  admit  of  any  common 
divisor  except  1. 

*  prime-staffs.    A  clog-almanack  (q.v.). 

*  prime-tide,  s.    Spring. 

*^ prime-time, 5.  [Primeteups.]  Spring; 
early  years  or  period. 

"  Grafted  In  pri7ne-time.''~~aold«n  Bote,  ch.  xL 

prime-vertical,  s. 

Navig.  £  Sur^'.  :  A  vertical  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  a  meridian  plane  at  any  place. 

Prime  ivrtical  dial :  A  dial  drawn  upon  the 
plane  of  the  prime  vertical  of  the  place,  or  a 
plane  parallel  to  it. 

PriTne  vertical  transit  instrument :  A  transit 
instrument,  the  telescope  of  which  revolves 
in  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  used  for 
observing  the  transit  of  stars  over  this  circle. 


fite,  f&t,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  cuunel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p5W 
or,  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cat>,  cure,  ^nlte,  cur.  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw« 
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prime,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fbimi:,  a, J 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Lanffuagn : 

1.  To  prepare  or  put  into  a  condition  ready 

for  firine ;  to  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  fire- 
arm, or  ky  a  train  of  powder  to  a  charge. 

"  Prime,  prime,  your  piece  anew. 
The  powder's  wet."         Totnkit.  Albumasur.  i.  S, 

2.  To  make  ready  or  prepare  to  act  or  sutrer  ; 
espec,  to  instruct  a  person  beforehand  what 
he  is  to  say  or  do  ;  to  post  up,  to  coaeli. 

"  I  primxd  my  llM  with  euoh  a  tttdy  charge  ot 
BAtttry/'—Obterver.  Nu.  »4. 

3w  To  trim,  to  prune.    (Prov.) 

•  4,  To  make  up  ;  to  get  up  ;  to  preiiare. 

"  She  every  morulug  prime*  her  face." 

Oldham:  Sattret. 

IL  Paint.  :  To  covlt,  as  a  canvas,  with  a 
preparation  as  a  ground  on  which  the  pig- 
ments are  afterwards  applied;  to  put  a  first 
Coat  of  paint,  size,  &c.,  on,  as  on  a  wall. 

"  One  of  their  tuxtm  ha«  not  the  priming  colour  laid 
on  yet.*— fi^n  Joruon :  Silent  Woman,  li.  9. 

B,  7n/ra((j?t(tt'e: 

1.  Ordinanf  Langiuige : 

•  1.  To  be  or  become  as  at  first ;  to  be  re- 
newed. 

••  Night's  b»«hfal  empress,  though  she  o(t«n_wM)e, 
Ab  oft  repeats  her  darkuewi,  primes  again." 

Quarlei :  Bmblemt. 

2.  To  serve  for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

n.  Stfam-e-ng.  :   To  carry  over  wat«r  with 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder. 
"The  exceftslve  priminff  of  her  boilers." — Daily  Tele- 
graph. 8ept  3<i.  1»85. 

II  To  prime  a  p\imp  :  To  pour  water  down 
the  tube,  with  a  view  of  saturating  the  sucker, 
so  causing  it  to  swell  aud  act  etBciently  in 
bringing  up  water. 

prima' -ly,  oflv.     [Eng.  priTtu,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

•1.  In  thefirstplace;  primarily,  originally, 
•t  first. 

"The  thing pWnvfv,  nay  soK-ly,  Intended  by  him." 
^~-Sout/i :  Sm-mont.  vol.  v..  «er.  8. 

2.  Excellently,  capitally. 
mime'  nesa,  s.     [Eng.  prime,  a.  ;  -tuss.] 

•1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  first; 
primariness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  prime  or  excellent; 
excellence. 

*  prim'-er,  •  pximier,  a.  [O.  Fr.  privier, 
vrimUr  (Fr.  premier),  from  Lat.  primarivs, 
ft-oni  primus  =  first.]    Original,  first,  primary. 

■■  No  man  can  furvlve  them  absolutely,  authorita- 
tively, hy  primer  and  origiuul  power."— J/(/u^i(affu«  ; 
Appedle  to  VtBtar,  p.  3IT. 

primer-election,  s. 

Law  :  First  choice. 

prlm,er~fine,  s.    [Prime-fine.1 

•  prlmer-seUln,  s. 

Iaiw:  Tht:  rigliL  of  the  king,  when  a  tenant 
in  aipite  died  seized  of  a  knit^ht's  fee,  to 
receive  of  the  heir,  if  of  full  age,  one  year's 
profits  of  the  land  if  in  possession,  and  half  a 
year's  profits  if  the  land  was  in  reversion, 
expectant  on  an  estate  for  life.  It  was  abolished 
by  12  Charles  II. 

"  Tlit^ie  two  payments,  relief  and  primer  teisln,  were 
only  duo  If  the  heir  was  of  lull  WiK.~ — itlackttone  : 
Comment.,  bit-  11.,  cli.  B, 

prlmer-scijeant,  «.    [Serjeant.] 

prim'-erO),  s.  [Eng.  prime,  v..  and  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  wliich  jirimes ;  specif.,  a  wafer, 
cap,  or  tul*  containing  a  compound  which 
may  be  exploded  by  percussion  or  by  ft-iction  ; 
used  for  igniting  the  charge  of  powder  in  a 
cannon,  blasting,  &c. 

prlm'-er  (2),  '  prim -ere,  •  prym-er, 
"prym  ere,  s.    lEng.  prim(,f),  s. ;  -ir.] 

1,  Ordinary  Lanijnage : 

•  I.  A  small  jtrayer-book  for  church  service ; 
an  olllce  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  (In  this  sense 
•ften  pronounced  pri'-m^r.) 

"The  lomes  that  loh  Inliourowlth  nud  lyDodedeserve, 
Ya  pater-noster  and  my  prt/m^r." 

J'irri  Plowman,  p.  7T. 

2.  A  small  clcmcnt-ary  l>onk  or  treatise  ; 
especially  an  eU-nicntary  book  for  leaching 
children. 

IL    Print.:   [GltEAT-PRlMER,  LoSd-IUlMEBj. 

*  prl-mer'-d*  8.     [Bp.]    A  game  at  cards. 

Left  htm  nt  primero 
With  the  duke  of  SulTutk.' 

ShakrtjK      Ihnry  VUI..  v.  1. 


primes,  as 
flnnj;.  A:c. 


(See 


m  pre- 


•  prim-er-ole,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  prima- 
lariuj.]    A  primrose. 

•  prime -temps,  s.  [Fr.  prime  —  first,  and 
temps—  time.)    Spring. 

"  Primetempt  full  of  frostce  white.' 

J^umaunt  (J the  Rote. 

pri-me'-val,pri-m»'-val,a.    [Lat.  primat- 

vwi,  from  primus  =  first,  and  a'vum  =  an  age.] 
1.  Original,    primitive  ;   behmging  to    the 
first  or  earliest  period. 

•■  Hatch  primeval  day."       Blackmore  :  Creation,  L 

'  2.  Oriyiual,  primary. 

"  Or  when  my  flnt  hitraiiifue  received  npplause, 
Hia  eoge  luetructioii  Ui«  primrrnil  cause." 

Ol/Ton:  Chiiitith  RrcoUectioru. 

'  pri-me'-val-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  primeml;  -ly.] 
In  a  primeval  manner  or  time  ;  originally  ;  in 
thj  earliest  times  or  period. 

•  pri-me'-vous,  a.    [Lat   prinuBws.)     The 

same  as  Primeval  (q.v.). 

■  prlmler,  a.    [Primer,  a.] 

prim-i-ge-ni-al, a.  [I At.  primigenius,  from 
j)rmii5  =  first,  and  gigno,  pa.  t.  geiiui=U> 
bt^get.]    First-bom,  original,  primary. 

"  Primi-jenial  uiuoeencc."— tf  ianirfU  ;  Preexiitence 
of^ult,  ch,  xlv, 

•  pri-mig'-en-ous,  •  pri-mi-ge'-ni-ous, 

a.     [Lat.  primigeiiius.']    First-formed  orgeiic- 
rated  ;  original,  primigenial  (q.v.). 

"Their  primigtrnioua  antiquity."  -Bp.  Hall:  Svnour 
qfthe  Uarri'-d  VUrrgy,  p.  1S4. 

•  prim-ln-ar-y,  s.    [Premunire.) 

prim'-ine,  5.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  primus  =  first ; 
Eng.  SUIT,  -ine.] 
Bot. :  The  outermost  sac  of  an  ovule. 

j>rim''ing,  ;>'■■  i"!/".,  <i',  &  «■    [Prime,  v.] 
A.  <^  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particii).  adj. 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substanti's4  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  one  who 
paring  a  gun  or  clturge  for 

2.  The  act  of  preparing  or  making  ready  ; 
preparation. 

3.  That  with  which  anything  is  primed. 

"Prayer  la  the  priming  of  the  •oul."— /VWAam ; 
Retolpet.  69. 

n.  Technically : 

L  Fire-a-rms,  Ordn.,  &  Blasting:  The  com- 
bustible which  communiL-ates  tire  to  the 
charge  ;  a  train  leading  to  a  bursting-charge. 

2.  Paint.  :  The  first  layer  of  paint,  size,  or 
other  niali'rial  laid  upou  a  surface  which  is  to 
b«  painted  or  glazed.  The  priming  of  the 
gilder  on  wood  is  composed  of  size  and  whiting. 

3.  Steam:  The  carrying  over  of  water  with 
the  steam  into  the  cylinder. 

^  Priming  of  the  t'ules : 

Naiit. :  Tlieaccelcration  of  the  tide-wave.  or 
amount  of  shortening  of  the  tide-dny  in  the 
second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  moon. 
Opposed  to  lag  of  tht  tides. 

priming-horn,  s. 

Blading:  The  powder-horn  of  the  miner  or 
quarry  man. 
prlmlng-lron.  s.    [Pkimino-wire.] 

priming- powder,  s. 

1.  Detonating  powder, 

2.  Thr  train  of  powder  conmcting  a  fuse 
with  a  charge. 

prlmlng-tube,  s. 

Ordn.  :  A  tube  to  contain  an  inflammable 
compnwitjnn,  which  occupies  the  vent  of  a  gun 
whose  charge  is  fired  when  the  composition  is 
ignited. 

prlmlng-valve,  s. 

.s^(^f^ ;  A  spring  valve  fitted  to  the  end  of  a 
cylinder,  to  purtnit  the  esaipe  uf  wat*T  with- 
out danger  to  the  machinery  from  the  shock 
of  the  piston  against  the  inconipreMsible  fluid. 
This  water  collects  imrtly  from  the  condensa- 
liim  of  steam  within  the  cylintler,  but  is  chiefiy 
carried  over  from  the  boiler,  either  as  priming 
or  in  a  state  of  suspension  with  the  Ht4'am. 

priming  wlro,  prlmlng-lron, «. 

On/H.  :  A  puinte.l  wire  to  i)riek  a  cartridge 
when  \%  is  home,  and  clear  the  way  lor  the 
j>riniing  or  loose  powler.  A  fiiit-headed  wire 
to  clear  the  vent  of  any  Ignited  particles. 


pri-mip'-a-ra,  5.  [Lat  primui  =  first,  and 
pariv  =  to'  bring  forth.  ] 

Med. :  A  woman  in  her  first  accouchement. 

'  pri-mip'-a-roiis,  a.  [Primipara.J  Bear- 
ing young  for  the  first  time. 

'  pri-mip'-i-lar,  a.  [Lat,  primipHaris,  trom 
primipilus—  tlie  first  centurion  of  a  Roman 
legion.]  Pertaining  to  the  fi ret  centurion  or 
ciij'tain  of  the  vanguard  in  the  Roman  army. 

•'  A  iirlniacy,  such  lui  one  as  the  primipU'tr  cen- 
turion had  in  the  legion,  —//circow.  Pope'i  Suprtmaet/. 

pri-mit'-i-^  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.] 
[Phimiti.e,] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Ostracoda  (q.v.),  from 
the  Cambrian  to  the  Upper  Silurian.  Known 
British  species  twenty-six. 

pii-mit-i-BB  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi    [Lat,  from 

}rrim^^s=  first.) 

1.  The  first  fruits  of  any  produce  of  the 
earth  ;  specif.,  the  Ili-st  year's  profits  of  a 
benefice,  formerly  payable  to  the  Crown,  but 
restored  to  the  Church  by  Queen  Anne,  under 
the  name  ofQueen  Anne's  Bounty.    [iioL'STV.] 

2.  Obstetrics:  The  waters  discharged  before 
the  extrusion  of  the  fcetus. 

•  pri-mit -i-al  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  primUire 
=  first-fruits!)  Being  of  the  first  production; 
primitive,  original. 

prim'-i-tive,  '  prim'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Ft. 

priviitif  (itiii.  j/rti7iiiit'c),*froni  Lat.  priviitivus, 
an  extension  of  primus  =^  &rst ;  Sp.,  Port,  & 
Itid.  ^nmifu'o.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  LaJtguage : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  beginning 
or  the  earliest  periods ;  primary,  original, 
primordial,  primeval. 

•'  The  golden  age  of  pritnitiveChTiMilianhy.'—SlMrpt: 
Sermons,  vol.  I.,  aer.  I. 

2,  Characterized  by  the  manner  of  old  times ; 
old-fashioned. 

■  ■  We  Abandoned  our  hones  at  a  yrimitive  n»d-«ld» 

Inn."— /"iVW.  Jan.  3u.  16S6. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  The  same  as  Pbimarv  (q.v.). 

2.  Gram,  :  Applied  to  a  word  in  its  simplest 
etymological  form  ;  not  derivati%-e ;  radical, 
primary  :  as,  b.  primitive  verb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  primitive  or  primary  word;  opposed 
to  a  derivative. 
*  2.  An  eariy  Christian. 

"This  fer^-or  of  the  ajioatles  and  other  bolyprimi- 
tivvt.'  —Bp.  TauUir :  Stnuont,  vul.  I.,  aer.  13. 

H  Primitive  a:ces  of  coordinates  : 

Ceom. :  That  system  of  axes  to  which  the 
points  of  a  magnitude  are  first  refeiTctl  with 
reference  to  a  second  set  or  second  system, 
to  which  they  are  afterwards  referred,  and 
which  is  called  the  new  set  of  axes,  or  tlie  new 
system. 

prlmltlve-ohord.  s. 

Music:  That  chord,  the  lowest  note  of  which 
is  of  the  samo  lileral  denomination  as  the 
fundamental  bnsa  of  the  harmony. 

prlmltlve-Clrole,  s.  In  spherical  pro- 
jections, the  circle  cut  from  the  sphere  to  be 
projected,  by  the  primitive  plane. 

primitive -colours,  s.  pi 

Optics:  The  three  colours  from  whicli  all 
others  can  l>e  compi>uiide<l.  Dr.  Brewster 
considered  them  to  be  blue,  yellow,  and  red  ; 
but  Ilelmholtz  and  Maxwell  have  heM  thnt 
they  are  violet,  green,  and  red,  yelhiw  Udng 
produced  by  green  and  r«'d,  whilst  a  mixture 
of  pure  blue  and  yellow  does  not  nmUe  green, 
but  white.  Called  also  Primary  colours. 
Modern  phvsieist-s  refer  these  primitivea 
merely  to  the  cohmr-sensation,  or  nieehanism 
of  the  r.-tina,  and  as  regaitls  the  vibration  or 
wave-motion  which  produces  any  colour  in 
the  spectrum,  consider  none  as  moR' primitive 
or  se(  ondary  than  others,  the  sole  distinction 
being  in  period  or  wnvc-Ungth.    [Specthom.J 

Prlmltlve-Methodlats,  >.  pi- 

i:.rl,siot.  ,{■  Chituh  Hist.:  A  section  of  the 
Wisleyaii  eoiiimuiiity  whuh  arose  In  Stallonb 
shire,' under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hugh 
B.uirne(ni»'i-1W'A  Having  held  camp  meet- 
ings like  those  or  Americ^i,  he  was  consnrfHl 
for  it  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  In  1807, 
and,  seceding,  formed  a  new  connexion,  tha 


boil,  h6j^;  pout.  j<J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hln.  ben<>h;  go,  Rom;  thin.  thU;  sin,  09:  cacpcot.  Xonophon,  exist,    ph      f. 
-olan,  -tian  -  shan.      tlon,  -slon  =  mixtxk:  -^lon,    ylon  -  zhun.    -olous,  -Uous,    slous     shiis.    -We,    cUo,  fcc.      b^l,  d«L 
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primitively— primy 


first   class-meeting;    of    which    was    held    nt 

Standley,  in  Statlord shire,  in  1810.  In  doctrine 

the   Primitive    Methodists    agree    with    tlie 

Wesleyans.     They  more  freely  admit  laymen 

to  take  part  in  their  government.     They  are 

the  second  in  numbers  of  the  Methodist  bodies. 

Sometimes  cslled  by  their  opponents  Ranters. 

primitive-plane,   s.     In  spherical  pro- 

jections,  tlie  plane  upon  which  the  projections 

are  made. 

prim'-i-tivo-l]?',  adv.    [Eng.  primitive;  -ly.] 

*1.  Originally;    at   first;    in    the  earliest 

times. 

"Must  kiugdoms  were  primitivety  erected,  either 
luuuu^  i'SKAii  nations  .  .  .  or  aniougChristiaa  states. " 
—Prynne  :  Treachery  i  Disloyalty,  i»t.  ill.  p.  117. 

*  2.  Primarily  ;  not  derivatively. 
3.  According  to  the  ancient  or  original  rule 
or  practice  ;  in  tlie  primitive  or  ancient  style. 

pnxn'-i-tive-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  primitive :  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  primitive  or 
original ;  antiquity  ;  conformity  to  primitive 
style  or  practice. 

*prim-Ji-tiV-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  primitiv{e) ;  -ity.] 
Piiniitiveness. 

"t'elebrtited  fur  more  primitivity  than  the  disinter, 
eatediiessot  ilr.  De;ird.'"— IFdipu/e.-  To  Mann,  In.  -6^1. 

*prim'-i-ty,  «.  [Eng.  prini(e);  -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  originai  ;  primitiveness. 

"This  primitji  God  retjuires  tu  be  attributed  to  him- 
selt"— /'ttirion  .■  On  the  Creed,  art.  1. 

prim'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prim;  -ty.]  In  a  prim 
or  precise  manner;  with  primness  or  precise- 
ness. 

prim  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  privi ;  -ness,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  prim  or  precise  ; 
stiffness,  preciseness,  formality. 

"  Primnets  and  affectation  of  style."— Ora^  .■  Worki. 
VOL  IL,  let.  8L 

pri'-mo,  a.  &  s.    [Ital.] 

A.  -.4s  adjective : 

Music  :  First  (masc.)  :  as,  primo  basso,  chief 
bass  singer.     [Prima.] 

B.  As  subst. :  The  master  of  a  lodge  of  the 
Order  of  Buffaloes  (prou.  prl'-mo). 

*pri-m6-go'-ni-al,  •pri-mo-ge'-ni-ous, 

a,  [L;it.  primigenliis.]  Born,  made,  or  gen- 
erated first ;  original,  primitive,  primordial, 
primigenial. 

"The  primofjenial  light  at  f^nt  naa  diffused  over  the 
(aceof  the  unfasbloned  chaos."— W (an pW/  .'  Scfpsii,  ch.  L 

*pri-m6-gen'-i-tar-y,a.  [Primogenitdre.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to'primogeniture  (q.v.). 

•  pri-mo-gen'-i-tive,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  primus 
=flrst,  aud  genitiniS  — ■pertaining  to  birth.] 
[Genitive.] 

A.  ^5  subst. :  Primogeniture  ;  the  rights  of 
primogeniture. 

"  The  primoifenitive  and  due  of  btrth." 

Shakesp. :  Trotius  *  Cressida.  i.  8. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  primo- 
geniture. 

pri-mo-gen'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat.  prim'us  =  first, 
and  genitor  =  a  father.]  The  tirst  father  or 
ancestor ;  a  forefather. 

"  If  your   primogeniton  be  Dot  belled. "^■Coyfon .' 

FesttVfJUM  Sotet. 

•pri-m6-gen'-i-trix,s.  [Lat.  primi(5=  first, 
and  genitrix=.3,  mother.]    A  first  mother. 

"  Fluent  03  that  'allnble  angel'  who  delighted  our 
prlmogetiitrix."  —  Mortimer  Collins:  Btacksmifh  * 
Scholar,  lii.  202. 

pri-mo-gen'-i-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.  =  the  being 
eldest,  the  title  of  the  eldest,  from  Lat.  privw- 
genitus=:  first-born  :  primus  •=:  first,  and  geni- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  gigno  =  to  beget ;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  primoge/iihira.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  the  eldest  of  cliiUIren 
of  thesame  parents ;  seniority  by  birth  amongst 
children. 

"  He  WAS  the  first-bom  of  the  Almighty,  and  so,  by 
the  title  of  primoyeniitire.  beirof  all  things."— &>urA.' 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  10. 

2.  The  right,  system,  or  rule  under  which, 
in  cases  of  intestacy,  the  eldest  son  of  a  family 
succeeds  to  the  real  estate  of  his  father  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  younger  sons  and 
daughters. 

pri-md-gen'-i-ture-ship,  s.  [Eng.  prinw- 
ge7iiture  :  -skip.]  *Tlie  right,  position,  or  stat« 
of  a  first-born  son. 

"  By  the  aristocrat! caI  law  of  prit^ogenitur^jihip  In 
At%mi\y."— Burke  :   Vindication  qf  Rlghtt  of  Man. 


pri-mor'-di-al,  a.  &  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pri- 
77ion^(n/is  =  original,  from  pnmordium  =  a  be- 
ginning :  primtis=:  tirst,  and  ardtri  =  to  begin; 
8p.  &  Port,  primordial ;  Ital.  pHmordiaXe^ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  First  in  order ;  primary, 
original ;  existing  from  the  beginning,  primi- 
tive. 

2.  Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  part  earliest 
developed  in  a  plant, 

t  3.  Geol. :  Exhibiting  the  earliest  indica- 
tion of  life. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  origin  ;  a  first  principle 
or  element. 

■■  The  primordi'lU  of  the  world  are  not  tnechanical, 
but  sptrmatlcal  and  vital."— J/ure;  Dimnt  IHaiogues. 

primordial-cell.  s. 

Bot. :  An  on^'inal  cell ;  a  cell  not  enclosed 
in  a  firm  cell-walL 

primordial -kidneys,  «.  pi.    [Wolff- 

lAN-BODIES.] 

primordial-leaves,  s.  pi, 

Bot.  :  The  first  leaves  produced  by  the 
pluiuule. 

primordial-Silurian,  s. 

OeoL  :  The  Lingula  flags ui- v.).    {Murchison.) 
primordial-Utricle  or  vesicle,  s. 

Bot. :  A  protoplasmic  or  formative  nitro- 
genous layer  lining  the  cell-wall.  Some  have 
doubted  its  indej'endent  existence.  The  term 
was  tirst  used  by  Mohl. 

*  primordial-zone,  s. 

Ue»L  :  Tlie  Cambrian  rocks  of  Bohemia. 
{Barrande.) 

*  pn-mor'-di-al-ism,  s.     [Eng.  primordial  ; 

-ism.]  Continuance  or  observance  of  primi-* 
tive  ceremonies  or  the  like. 

pri-mor'-di-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  primordial; 
-/;/.]  At  the' beginning;  originally;  under 
the  first  order  of  things. 

pri-mor'-di-an,  «.     [EtjM.  donbtfuL]     A 

species  of  plum. 

*  pri-mor'-di-ate,  o.  [Lat.  primttrdium^^ 
origin.]  Original ;  existing  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  primordLal,  primitive. 

pri-mor'-di-um  (pi.  pri-mor'-di-a),  «. 

[Lat.]  [Primordial.]  A  beginning,  an  origin, 
a  first  principle. 

"  Writers  like  Mr.  Green  find  conaolntlon  in  the 
thoufe'ht  that  In  the  vrimordia  of  our  English  Con- 
Btitution  kings  were  elective."— ff/yfliift  Studie*,  p.  72. 

*  prim-6s'-i-tjr,  s.  [Eng.  prim; -osifj/.J  Prim- 
ness.    {Memoirs  of  Lady  H.  StUTikojie.) 

primp,  r.t.  &,  i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  prink 
(q.v.),  or  from  prim  (q.v.).] 

A,  Tra  ns.  :  To  deck  one's  self  out  in  a  prim 
or  affected  manner. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  be  prim,  formal,  oraflfected. 
(Scotch.) 

primp'-it,  0.  [Primp.]  Stiffly  or  primly 
dressed  ;  stiff,  formal,  prim. 

prim' -print,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Privet  (q.v.). 

■■  That  great  bushy  plant,  usually  termed  priTet  or 
primprint :' —Topsell :  Bitt.  of  Serpents,  p.  103. 

prim'-rose, '  prime-rose.  *  pryme-rose, 

s.  &  n.  [A  corrupt,  (due  to  popular  etymology) 
of  Mid.  Eng.  primeroU  —  a  primrose,  from 
Low  Lat.  *  primerula,  from  Lat,  primula=.z. 
primrose,  from  primes  =  first;  Sp.  primula.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  :  Primula  vulgaris.  The  leaves  and 
umbels  are  subsessile,  the  former  ovate, 
oblong,  crenate,  toothed,  wrinkled  ;  the  seajie 
umbellate,  sessile  or  stalked ;  the  calyx 
tubular,  somewhat  inflated,  the  teeth  very 
acute ;  the  corolla  pale  yellow.  Common  in 
copses,  pastures,  hedgebanks,  and  woods,  or 
by  the  side  of  streams.  Its  rootstock  is  emetic. 
[CKnothera,  PoLVANTnua.]  The  Peerless 
Primrose  is  Narvissus  bifiorus. 

B.  As  adjectim: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  primrose ;  of  the 
colour  of  a  primrose  ;  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

2.  Covered  with,  oraboiinding  in,  primroses. 

•  3.  Gay  as  with  flowers  ;  flowery. 

"  The  primrote  way  to  th"  everlasting  bonfire. ■*— 
Shakesp. :  Macbtth,  iL  3. 


Primrose-day,  s.  The  anniversary  of 
the  death  ol  Lord  Beaconsfieid,  April  19 
(18S1).  Every  member  of  the  Primrose  League 
(q.v.)  must  wear  a  bunch  of  primroses  on 
that  day  in  token  of  sympathy  with,  and 
support  of,  the  objects  of  the  League. 

Primrose-league,  s.  A  league  having 
for  its  objects  "the  maintenance  of  religion,  ot 
the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  Imperial 
ascendency  of  the  British  Empire."  It  works 
by  means  of  ''habitations,"  of  which  there 
are  now  (18S0)  1,200  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  Atrica,  and  the  British  possessions 
generally.  Its  members  are  divided  into 
knights,  dames,  and  associates,  by  far  the 
grtat^r  part  belonging  to  the  latter  class.  Ita 
head-quarters  are  at  St.  Margaret's  Offices, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  It  rendered 
the  Conservative  party  great  assistance  in 
the  general  election  of  1886. 

*  prim'-ro^ed,  o.  [Eng.  primros^e) ;  ■td.\ 
Covered  or  adorned  with  primroses. 

"  A    zig-zag,    up-aiiddown,    primromA   by-path," — 
Savage :  Reuben  Mtdlicott,  bk.  1.,  ch.  L. 

prim,'-u-l^  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  primulus  =  the 
first,  dimin.  of  primus  =  the  first,  from  tha 
early  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  primroae 
flowers.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Primulacea 
(q.v.).  Calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  herba- 
ceous; corolla  salver-shaped,  limb  spreading. 
The  sjtecies  are  all  herbaceous  perennials, 
nearly  all  of  them  natives  of  Eurupe  and 
Northern  Af^ia.  Some  aie  found  in  mountain 
regions,  while  others  are  among  the  finest  uf 
grove  and  meadow  wild  flowers.  They  havo 
been  cultivated  as  garden  flowere  from  a  very 
early  period.  Am-'og  them  are  such  favorite 
flowers  as  the  Comnu'n  Primrose  (P.  vxdgarix), 
the  Cowslip  {P.  veris),  the  Bird's-eye  Primrose 
(P.  farinosa),  &c.  Tlie  last  named  is  a  rare 
flower  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Western 
States  are  several  species,  P.  pamji^  with  large 
purple  flowers,  growing  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

prim-u-la'-ye-^se,  s.  pi.  [ Woa.  Lat.  primuZ(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -aceoB.] 

Bot.  :  Primworts ;  an  order  of  Perigynooa 
Exogens,  alliance  Cortusales.  Herbs,  generally 
with  radical  exstipulate  leaves.  Flowers  on 
radical  scapes  or  umbels,  or  in  the  axil  of  the 
leaves.  Calyx  five-,  rarely  four-cleft,  inferior 
orhalf sujierior ;  corolla  monopetalous,  regular, 
five-,  four-,  or  six-cleft.  Stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  divisions  of  the  petals,  and 
opposite  to  them.  Ovary  one-celled;  style 
one,  stigma  capitate.  Capsule  with  a  central 
placenta,  seeds  many,  peltate.  Chiefly  from 
the  north  temperate  zone.  Tribes,  Primul- 
idte,  Anagallidse,  Hottonidte,  and  Saniulidie, 
Known  genera  twent>--nine,  species  215  (Lind- 
ley).  Genera  eighteen,  species  about  20o  {Sir 
J.  Hooker). 

pri-mu'-ll-dfe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  primul(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  at^.  suff.  -Wtr.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  or  family  of  Primu- 
lace8e(q.v.).  Ovary  superior,  capsule  valvular. 
British  genera,  Primula,  Lysimachia,  Trienta- 
lis,  and  Glaux. 

prim'-u-lin,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.  prim'Ul(a) ;   -in 

(O'/it-m..).] 

Chem. :  A  crystal lizable  substance  obtained 
from  the  root  of  the  cowslip.    {Halts.) 

pri'-mum  mob'-i-le,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  first 
mover.] 

Astron. :  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  an 
imaginary  sphere  believed  to  revolve  from 
east  to  west  in  twenty-four  hours,  carrying 
with  it  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets. 

pri'-miis,  s.  [Lat.  =  first.]  The  first  in  dig- 
nity amongst  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is  chosen  by  the  other 
bishops,  at  whose  meetings  he  presides,  but 
the  position  does  not  carry  with  it  any  metro- 
politan jurisdiction. 

prim'-wort,   5.     [Lat  prim(ula)t   and  En^ 

wort.] 

Bot.  (PI):  Lindley's  name  for  the  order 
Primulaceae. 

*  prim'-y,  a.  [Prime,  a.}   Being  in  its  prime; 

flourishing,  blooming. 

"  A  violet  m  the  youth  of  primy  natare." 

Shakt'tp. :  Bamlet.  1. 1 


^te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


prin— principal 
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CORONET  OF 
PRINCE   OF  WALES. 


prin,  s.    [Gael.]    A  pin,    (Scotch.) 

"  Aweel,  my  doo,  the  cafe  no  a  prin  the  waor."— 
ScoCl     Qug  Jtantieritij,  cii.  xxxvL 

•  prin,  a.  [Apiwrently  the  same  word  as  prim 
(q.v.).J     Prim,  neat. 

"He  looks  ai  gaunt  and  pHn."  FUichwr:  Po«mt,'p.  HO. 

|n*Ul9e,  •  prynce,  s.  [Fr.  -prince,  from  Lat. 
prinripem,  aociis.  of  princeps  =  (u.)  tukiiig  the 
firal  place  ;  (s.)  a  piiiicipal  persuti ;  primus  = 
first,  ami  capio  =  to  take;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
principe  ;  Ger.  prhus  ;  Dut.  &  Sw.  prins  ;  Dau. 
prinds,  priiis.] 

1.  One  who  liolds  tlie  first,  or  chief  place. 
or  rank  ;  a  sovereign  ;  the  nilcr  of  a  cotinliy 
or  state  (originally  applied  to  either  sex). 

"  The  $Tt»teat  prince  that  lioa  ever  ruled  England.* 
^Macaulaj/ :  Bitt.  Kng.,  ch.  il. 

2.  The  ruler  or  sovereign  of  a  stat«  or  terri- 
tory which  he  holds  of  a  buperior,  to  whom  he 
owes  certain  services. 

3.  The  son  of  a  sovereiu'n,  or  the  issue  of  a 
royal  family :  as.  The  princes  of  the  blood. 
in  heraldic  language,  tiie  title  of  prince 
belongs  to  dukes, 
marquises,  and  earls 
of  Great  Britain,  but 
in  ordinary  use  it  is 
confltied  to  lueinbers 
of  the  royal  family. 
The  oidy  case  in 
which  it  is  a  terri- 
ttirial  title  is  th;tt  of 
the  frinrt  of  Wales, 
the  otfuial  title  of 
the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne.  On  llie 
Continent  the  title  of  prince  is  borne  by  mem- 
bers of  fatnilies  of  very  hi'^Ii  rank,  though  not 
immediately  connected  with  any  royal  house. 

4.  The  head  or  chief  of  any  body  of  men  ; 
one  who  is  at  the  head  of  any  class  or  profes- 
sion, or  who  ia  pre-eminent  in  anything  :  as, 
a  merchant  prince, 

If  (1)  Prince  Albert's  Lyre-bird: 

Ornith. :  Mcnnraalberti.     [Lybe-bird.] 

(2)  Prince  Alfred: s  Deer: 

Zool. :  Rtisa  al/rcdi,  about  the  size  of  a 
Fallow-deer,  tlrst  desciibed  by  Dr.  Sclater, 
ft-om  a  specimen  brouu'ht  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  from  the  Philippine  islands  in 
1870.  The  body  is  lieavy,  with  short  legs  ; 
<eh  chocolate  above,  with  pale  yellow  S[)ut3, 
pale  yellow  beneatli. 

*  (3)  Prince  of  the  Senutc : 
RomanAntiq.:  The  person  firstcallej  in  the 

roll  of  the  Senators.  He  was  always  of  con- 
•olar  and  censoriau  rank. 

*  prince-royal,  s.  Tlie  eldest  son  of  a 
sovereign. 

U  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal : 

Law :  The  younger  children  of  the  sovereign, 
and  other  Itrancltcs  of  the  royal  family,  who 
arc  not  in  the  immediate  line  of  succession. 

Prince  Rupert's  drops,  ^.pf.    Drops 

of  meltcil  glass  ci.lisoliilated  by  falling  into 
water,  if  a  fragment  be  broken  olf  the  thin 
end.  they  fly  to  pieces  with  explosive  force. 

prince's  feather,  s. 

But. :  (1)  Amaraiithus  hjtpnrhondriacuSt  (2) 
Folyyonum  orientate,     {Amcricati.) 

prince's  metal,  a.  A  jeweller's  alloy  of 
copper.  72;  zinc,  :.'S,  Said  to  have  been  in- 
Tented  by  Prince  Itupert,  whence  its  name. 

prince's  pine,  s. 

But.:  Chimaphila umbellata.  [Chimaphila.] 
prince's  wood,  s.   [PRrNCKwonn,] 
•prin9e,    t-.i.     (Prince,  s.J     To  play  or  act 

the  prince;  to  assume  stnte.   (Shakenp. :  Cym- 

behTu,  iii.  S.) 

•  prinfe'-age  fage  as  i^\  ti.  [Kng.  prinrr ; 
-fc/.'.l  Tlic  body  of  princes;  princes  cdlec- 
tlvely. 

•  prln9e'-ddm,  *  princo-dome,  t.  [i:ng. 
pritnr ,-  -dum.]  The  jurisdictinn,  rank,  or 
estate  of  n  prince. 

"Tlio    nrcmtfT    princedom   of    Illndoitan."— Aif/v 
T^lrgraph,  N*V.  34,  IHU. 

•prT[n9e'-hood.  *  prlncc-hodo,  'prJnco- 
nodo,  fl.  The  iligtiity,  rank,  or  position  of  a 
pnncr  ;  princely  rank,  sovereignty. 

"Tlic  fnlth  of   hjm  hotly,  nud  wonla  of  hU  princ*. 

Knd4>:-llnU:  Henry  V/.  (an.  <J. 


Prin9e-it©,  s.    [See  def.J 

Church  hist.  (PL):  The  sect  into  which  the 
movement  of  the  LamiJCter  Brethren  deve- 
loped. It  was  founded  about  1^40  by  tlie 
R*v,  Henry  James  Prince,  a  clergyman  of  the 
extif  me  Evangelical  school,  who  asserted  that 
tlie  Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate  in  him,  and 
tliat  the  Gosj>eI  disi>ensation  was  thereby 
superseded.  Prince  lirst  held  the  curacy  of 
Charlinch,  near  Bridgewater,  and  bis  rect"r, 
the  Ilev.  Samuel  Starky,  w;is  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  sect,  and  the  meinliers  were 
sometimes  called,  after  him,  Slarkyitcs. 
Mtaiis  to  establish  a  community  at  Spaxtoii, 
near  Charlinch,  with  i*rince  at  its  head,  were 
obtained  by  "leading  Ciiptive  silly  women;" 
and  the  nature  of  the  community  is  sulli- 
ciently  indicated  by  its  name— The  Agape- 
inone  (q.v.).  "The  princijdeon  which  the  sect 
was  ultimately  conscdidated  was  that  Jesus 
liaving  sufl'ered  to  redeem  the  spirit  only,  and 
left  the  flesh  alienated  from  God,  Prince  to'>k 
upon  himself  new  flesh  to  redeem  the  flesh, 
and  whosoever  believes  on  him  will  not  die, 
but  will  henceforth  be  without  sickness  or 
I)ain."  (Blunt;  cf.  Dixon:  Spirit.  Wives  (ed. 
180S),  i.  318-31.) 

*  prm9e'-kin,   «.     [I^ng.  prince;  dim.  sufT. 
■kill.]     A  little  prince,  a  princeling. 

"The  princekinsot  private  U(e."—7'Aacft«ray.-  A'«*- 
coituTs.  cli.  liit. 

*  prin9e'-less,  a.    [Eug.  prince ; -less.]   With- 
out a  prince. 


"  prin9e'-let,  s.   [Eng.  prijice;  dim.  sufT.  -kt.] 
A  petty  prince,  a  princeling. 

"  German  princeUU  niitlit    sell   their  country."— 
C.  Kingitry  :  Alton  Locke,  ch.  xxxll. 

prin9e'-Hke,  o.  &  adv.    [Eng.  prince;  -like.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Becoming  or  befitting  a  i>riuce, 
princely. 

"  The  wron^  he  did  me 
Were  aothiog princrhkc." 

A?iuA«p. .-  CipntKline,  y.  ft. 

B.  Asfutv.:  Likea  i>riuce. 

•'  I  eiier  set  uiy  lotestgppa  fre, 
I'rituctike  where  iiuiie  Imd  gone." 

Drant :  Jt'/race ;  Ep,  to  Mtecencu. 

prin9e'-lj[-ness,   s.     [Eng.  princely;  -iiess.] 
The  quality  ur  st^ite  of  being  princely. 

*prin9e'-ling,  ».    [Eng.  prince;  dim.  3uff. 
-ling.] 

1,  A  petty  prince. 

"Great    Powers    will    replace   pri»cetiftg».  —DaUy 
TeUt/raph.  Oct.  17,  isas. 

2.  A  young  prince. 

"  AildrfMed  ...  to  a  clover  princeJing.''~Seoonet  : 
Four  Ceiituri<t  of  KngVtkli  l.t-tten,  \t.  4;i. 

prin9e'-ly,  "  prince-lye,  a.  <b  adv.    [Eng. 

prince  ;  -/j/.j 
A.  As  adjective: 
*  I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prince. 

"  prince! yof&co.'         Shaketp. :  /iapcqfLucrece,  638. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  or  resembling  a 
prince,  orone  of  noble  birth  ;  stately,  dignified. 

3.  Having  the  rank  or  position  of  a  prince ; 
royal,  noble.     (Dryden  :  Virgil;  yEiieid  1.979.) 

4.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  prince;  royal, 
grand,  ni>blc,  august,  magnificent. 

"  Dames  and  cblefa  ot  princely  pori." 

Bt/ron:  .Vturppa,  \r. 

5.  High-minded,  noble  ;  acting  likea  prince. 

"  He  wa«  liioBt  princely."  Shaketp. :  Henry  V]II.,  Jv,  2. 

C.  Consisting  of  princes  or  persona  of  noble 
birth. 

"Tiike  tlmt,  ere  yet  tlioti  quit  tlils  prlncrJy  tlir'nis" 
/'u/xT  .■  Ilomir  ;  Odysiry  xvii.  646. 

"  B.  As  adv. :  In  a  ]'rincely  manner;  like  a 
prince,  as  becomes  a  prince. 

"My  I 
2  Benry 

prin'-9e88,  *  prin-oes-so, "  prln-cosse,  s. 

Il'r.   jirincesse;    Sp.  prince.vi ;   I'oit.   priiueza  ; 
Ital.  principesiKi.] 

'  1.  A  female  sovereign  ;  a  woman  having 
sovereign  power  or  the  rank  of  a  prince. 

2.  The  daughUT  of  a  sovereign  ;  a  female 
member  <>f  a  royal  family. 

3.  The  wife  of  a  prince  :  as,  the  Princesi  of 
Wales. 

princoBS-royal,  $.    The  oldest  daughter 

of  a  SnvireigU. 

" Ttn>  princMi-royat,  or  eldoat  dftugliterof  the  king." 
—OlacktCuna :  Comment.,  bk.  1.,  cli.  i. 


'  prin    9ess   ly,    <i.      (Eng.    princess ;    -ly.\ 
Prin  cess- like  ;  having  the  rank  of  a  princess. 


t  prin9e'-8liip,  3.    (Eng.pntw; -jiAtp.)    The 

statt',  condition,  or  individuality  of  a  princ. 

"Your  princethip  will  keep  therii  JeAtouHly  iiieide 
your  Iruu  paliuxt.'— Dally  .Van,  Matcu  3,  I»s<,  p.  (. 

prin9e'-wood,  s.    [Eng.  prince^  and  wood.] 
But.  £c.:  A  light-brown  West  Indian  wood 
fhrnislied    by     Cordia    ge  rosea  nthnidci    and 
Uainelia  ventricosa.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  prin'-^i-fied,  a.  {Eng.  prince^  and  Lat. 
rto  =  to  become.]  Imitating  a  prince;  done 
in  imitation  of  a  prince  ;  fantastically  dignified. 
(Thackeray.) 

prin'-9i-pal,  *  prin-oi-pall,  •  prln-cy- 

pal,  ■  pryn-cy-pall,  a.  &  5.  (Fr.  principetl^ 
Imm  Lat.  j>njici;xt/ii-,  from  princeps,  genit. 
principis  =  chief,  a  chief;  8p.  &  Port.  priTici' 
pal;  Ital.  j>rin^ipa(<.J    [Prince,  ».] 

A«  As  adjective : 

1.  Chief;  highest  or  flrstin  rank,  authority, 
importance,  influence,  ordegree;  main,  essen- 
tial, most  important :  as,  the  princifMil  men 
in  a  city,  the  principal  productions  of  a 
countrj',  &c. 

*  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prince ;  princely, 
(Spenser.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  chief  or  head  ;  a  chief  party  ;  one  who 
takes  the  lead  or  principal  part  in  anything. 

2.  A  president  or  governor;  one  wIm*  ia 
chief  in  authority,  us  the  head  of  a  college, 
university,  or  other  institution  ;  the  head  of  a 
firm,  iSic. 

*  3.  The  principal  or  main  point. 

"  NetlielcM  let  eiii^ry  diligent  reder  knowe  hyineelfB 
niiche  to  Imiii?  prcirttuil.  If  Ik-  Imt  the  chief  primipiiilM 
vmlenttand."— ./rjpp.   Kxpot.  Daniel.    (Anf.) 

*  4.  One  t>f  the  turrets  or  pinnacles  of  wax- 
work and  tJipers  with  which  the  posts  and 
centre  of  a  hearse  were  formerly  crowned. 

*  5.  An  heirloom;  sometimes  the  mortuary, 
the  principal  or  best  horse  led  before  tbo 
corpse  of  the  deceased. 

"  Also  thiit  my  heat  honie  shsll  be  my  prtnc{pai.'~ 
Tettametita  Vetiuta,  p.  'K 

*  6.  (PI.)  First  feathers  of  a  bird. 

"A  birde  whose  prindpitU  l>e  acarve  growne  out" 
—Sjiriieer :  Kpit.  to  Maitter  Baroey. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.;  An  important  timber  in  a  frame. 

2.  Comm.  :  A  sum  of  mon^-y  employed  to 
produce  a  profit  or  revenue,  ]>eriudically  pay- 
able over  a  length  of  time  under  the  name  oi 
interest. 

3.  Fine  Arts:  The  chief  circumstance  in  a 
work  of  art,  to  which  the  rest  are  to  be 
subordinate, 

4.  Law : 

(1)  The  actual  or  absolute  perpetrator  of  a 
crime,  or  an  abettor. 

"A  iTian  may  be  print^ipal  In  «n  olTenoe  In  two  de- 
grees. A  priiici}>ai  In  the  Unit  de^freu  U  he  tluit  Im  the 
actitr.  or  ai>8olut4J;>er;irrr.jf(>rof  the  crltno  ;  niiil.iii  (he 
second  denn-e,  ho  b  who  In  present.  Aiding  aikI  -tlwt- 
ting  the  fjw-'t  to  bo  done,  which  pnueDcc  need  not 
always  be  liu  actuiil  lujuicdlHt«  vLiiidlui;  hy,  within 
Bt)fht  or  heiiriiig  of  the  fact ;  hut  thi>re  inny  be  .t1<u)  a 
coiiHlructlvc  i)rescncc,  aa  wlien  one  cmiiniitn  a  robljcry 
or  niurdar,  anil  another  keeim  wttoh  i>r  t,'uard  At  •omo 
cunvciiloni  disUmce.  Ill  hliih  treasou  (here  are  u<i 
nccetiAartrs,  but  all  are  principiilt.' —  lUnckttonM : 
Comment.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  3. 

(2)  One  who  employs  another  to  act  for  or 
under  him,  the  person  so  employiil  being 
termed  an  agent. 

(3)  A  person  for  whom  another  bocomoa 
surety  ;  one  who  is  liable  for  a  debt  in  tba 
first  instance. 

5.  Miisic: 

(1)  The  subject  of  a  fugue. 

(2)  In  an  organ  the  chief  ojien  metjil  stop, 
one  octavo  liigher  in  pitch  tiian  the  oiH-n 
diapason.  On  llie  niniord  four  feet,  ou  tlia 
pedal  eight  feet  in  length. 

principal-axis,  s. 

(ift"7i.  -•  Tlie  major  axis.    [Axts.| 

principal  brace,  j*. 

t'urp.  ;  A  brace  iiiime.liaU-ly  under,  or  par^ 
allel  t4),  the  princii»il  rafti'ra,  assisting  with 
the  prineiiials  Ut  suppnrt  the  rooftimhi'i-N. 

principal  challenge,  *■    [CiiALLENoa, 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  90II.  chorus,  9hin.  bonch;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  o^:  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  o^ist.     ing* 
-•ton,  -tian  -  sh^n.    -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -(ion,    jlon  ^  ^iin.    -clous,  -tlous,    slous  ^  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c  ^  b^l,  d^l. 
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principal -plane,  s. 

Geom.:  In  spheric;il  projectiooa,  the  plane 
upon  which  the  projection  of  the  different 
circles  of  the  sphere  are  projected, 

principal-point,  s. 

Perspective:  The  projection  of  the  point  of 
Bight  upon  the  persp'''-tive  plane.  It  is  the 
aame  as  the  centre  ot  the  picture. 

principal-post,  s. 

Carp.  :  The  comer-post  of  a  timber-framed 
house. 
principal-rafter,  s. 

Carp. ;  A  ratter  supi'orting  the  purlins  and 
ordinarj'  rafters. 

prlnclpal-ray,  s. 

Perspective:  Tlie  ray  drawn  through  the 
point  of  sight,  perpendicular  to  the  perspective 
plane. 

principal-section,  s. 

Crystall. :  A  plane  passing  through  the 
Optical  axis  of  a  crystal. 

principal-subject  or  theme,  s. 

Music  :  One  of  tlic  chief  subjects  of  a  move- 
ment in  sonata  fonti,  as  opposed  to  a  sub- 
ordinate  theme. 

Orin-9i-p41  i-tj^,  •  prln-ci-pal-i-tee, 
*prin-ci-pal-i-tie.  "  prin-ci-pal-te,  s. 

[Ft.  princiikilite,  from  Lat.  priiicipalitatem, 
accus.  of  principalitas  =  excellence,  from 
principalis  =  principal  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  principali/- 
dad;  Ital.  principalitd.] 

*  1.  Sovereignty  ;  supreme  power. 

"  TheKiiuememeDtami  priiidpalitie  of  thecountrey 
of  Sua!^  —hrende :  Quintiu  Curtiu*.  foL  109. 

*  2.  One  invested  with  supreme  power;  a 
•overeign,  a  prince. 

*•  Yet  let  lier  be  a  principuiiti/, 
Boverei>;ii  to  all  the  creuturea  on  the  earth." 

Sh-iketp.:  Two  Uentlernen  of  Verona,  il.  4. 

3.  The  tenit^jry  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prince. 

"  His  prinriparif!/.  left  without  a  bead,  was  divided 
agniuat  itaeli.'—Jtaciiuiii!/  :  Hut.  Eiig.,  ch.  xili. 

1i  Applied  specif,  to  Wales,  as  giving  the 
title  of  Prince  to  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

*  4.  Royal  state  or  condition. 

"  Yoar  principaiitie*  shall  come  down,  eveo  the 
orowD  of  your  glorj-."— Jercwiaft  xiil.  la, 

*  5.  Superiority,  predominance. 

"The  prer»gative.TJid/)r(HcVp«/i(.v.  above  everything 
t\sc."^Jirr.  T'tylor  :    Worthi/  VonimuniirarU. 

prin  -9i-pal-li?,   *  prin-ci-pal-lye,  oAv. 

[Eng.  princiiHtl ;  -ly.]  In  the  principal  or 
chief  place  or  degree  ;  chiefly,  mainly  ;  above 
all ;  more  than  all  else. 

•  prfn' -  Ci  -  pal  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  prlncijxil; 
-iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  principal 
or  chief. 

•  prin'-^i-pate,  s.  [Lat.  principatits,  from 
priiweps,  genit.  principis  =  a  prince  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
principat ;  Sp.  &  Port,  priitcipado;  Ital.  prin- 
cipato.] 

1.  Sovereignty  ;  supreme  power. 

"  Thia  man  helde  longe  the  principate  of  Brytayne." 
—Fabyiin  :  Chronicle,  vol.  L,  ch.  xlv. 

2L  a  principality,  an  authority,  a  power. 

"  Prittcipatet  and  powers."— Fox :  Martyrg,  p.  1,609. 

prin-9ip'-x-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pL  of  pHiwipium 
=  a  beginning.]  First  principles;  elements; 
specif.,  the  abbreviated  title  of  Newton's 
*'  Philosophise  Naturalis  Pnncipia  Mathem.a- 
tica." 

•  prin-cip'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  priyicipialis,  from 
princeps  =a  prince  (q.v.).]  Original,  initial, 
elementary. 

•  prin-cip'-i-ant,  a.  [Lat.  principium  =  a. 
beginning.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  princi- 
ples or  beginnings. 

"Those  princtpiant  fouodationa  of  knowledge  are 
themselves  ouknown."— Oiadri// ."  Vaiiil]/  of  Dojpnatiz- 
ing,  ch.  iv. 

•  prin-cip'-i-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  principium  =a 
beginning.]    To  begin,  to  initiate. 

"  It  imports  the  things  or  effects  principiated  or 
effected  by  the  intelligent  active  pruiciple  "— iTato; 
Orig.  of  Mankind. 

•  prin  -  9ip  -  i  -  a'  -  tion,  s.  [Principiate.] 
Analysis  into  constituent  or  elemental  parts. 

"  The  third  Is  the  sepamting  of  any  metal  into  its 
original  or  materia  prima,  or  elemtiut.  or  call  them 
what  you  will ;  which  work  we  call  prindpiation."— 
Bacon  :  Phytioloyical  Rcmarkt. . 


*  prin-9xp'-i-5ide,  s.  [Lat.  princeps,  genit. 
principis  =  a  prince,  and  ccFdo  (in  comp.  -cido) 
=  to  kill.]    A  murderer  of  a  prince. 

"  The  chances  of  Immediate  escape  for  uprincipidde 
must  be  taken  aa  very  amalL"— r«.  Jamea't  Gazette, 
July  18,  188L 

prin'-yi-ple,  s.  [Fr.  principe  =  a  principle, 
a  maxim,  a  beginning,  from  Lat.  principium 
=  a  beginnin;^'.  ftum  j>rinceps  =  chief.  For  the 
added  I  cf.  syllable;  Sp.  &  Ital.  principio.] 
[Prince,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  beginning.  {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xl.  2.) 

2.  That  from  which  anylhing  proceeds  ;  a 
source  or  origin;  an  element;  a  constituent 
jtart ;  a  primordial  substance. 

"  That  one  first  principle  must  be," 

Dryden.    {Todd.) 

3.  An  original  cause;  an  operative  cause. 

"  A  vital  or  directive  principle  seeroeth  to  be  assist- 
ant to  the  corporeal." — Urea :  Cotiiwlogia  Sacra, 

4.  An  original  faculty  or  endowment  of  the 
mind. 

5.  A  general  truth  ;  a  fundamental  truth  or 
tenet ;  a  comprehensive  law  or  doctrine  from 
which  others  are  derived,  or  on  which  others 
are  founded  ;  an  elementary  proposition ;  a 
maxim,  axiom,  or  postulate. 

"  He  who  fixes  upon  false  principlei  treads  upon  in- 
firm ground," — South  :  Sermons,  vol.  iL,  ser.  L 

6.  A  tenet ;  a  settled  rule  of  action  ;  that 
wliich  is  believed  or  held,  whether  true  or  not, 
and  wliich  serves  as  a  rule  of  action  or  the 
basis  of  a  system  ;  a  governing  law  of  conduct. 

"  He  firmly  adhered  through  all  vicissitudes  to  hla 
principles."— Macauiay  :  Biit.  £ng.,ch.  vli. 

7.  A  right  rule  of  conduct ;  uprightness  : 
as,  a  man  of  principle. 

8.  Ground  of  conduct ;  motive. 

"There  would  be  but  small  iinprovements  In  the 
world,  were  there  not  aotoe  common  principle  of  ac* 
tion,  working  equally  with  men."— ^(^uotl     (Todd.} 

*  n.  Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  cer- 
tain proximate  compounds  of  organic  bodies  ; 
as,  bitter  principte.    [Proximate-principle.] 

*  prin'-ji-ple,  v.t.    [Principle,  s.] 

1.  To  establish  or  fix  in  certain  principles; 
to  impress  with  any  tenet,  good  or  ill. 

■■  Principled  by  these  new  philosophers." — Cudvorth: 
Intel'.,  System,  p.  39L 

2.  To  establish  firmly  in  the  mind. 

"The  promiscuoua  reading  of  the  Bible  is  far  from 
being  of  any  advantage   to   children,  either  for  the 


prfn'-9i-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  principle  ; 
■ed.]  Impressed  with  certain  principles  or 
tenets  ;  holding  or  based  on  certain  principles. 


"  A  parliament,  bo  principled,  will  sink 
All  autient  schools  of  empire  in  disgrace." 

I'oung  :  On  Puolic  Affairt. 


'*  princk,  v.L    [Prink.] 

*  prin' -cock,  *  prin'-cox,  s.  &  a.  [A  cor- 
rupt, of  Eng.  jjrtm  and  coci:,  or,  according  to 
the  Rev.  A.  S.  Palmer,  a  corrupt,  of  Lat. 
prcFcox  =  precocious  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  svJjst. :  A  coxcomb ;  a  conceited 
person ;  a  pert  young  rogue.  {Shakesp.  : 
Romeo  £  Juliet,  i.  5.) 

B.  As  ailj. :  Conceited,  pert. 

"  Naug'.jt  reek  I  of  tby  threats,  thou  prinox  boy," 
Tylney  {!) :  Locrine.  U.  4. 

pring'-le-g.,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  John  Pringle 
(1707-1782),  physician,  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cruciferous  plants,  family 
Alyssidse.  Pringle/i  antiscnrhudca  is  the  Ker- 
guelen's  Land  Cabbage.  Boiled,  it  was  found 
a  most  efficient  antiscorbutic  in  the  voyage 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 

pri'-lU-a,  s.  [Javanese  priiiya,  the  name  of 
the  typical  species.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Sylviid.t,  sub-family 
Drymoecinpe,  with  eleven  species,  from  the 
Oriental  region.  (Tristram.)  Bill  rather  long, 
much  compressed,  entire  ;  feet  large,  strong. 

prink,  *  princk,  t>.i.  &  t.  [The  same  word 
&?i  prank,  s.  (q.v.);  cf.  Low  Gcr.^riu(/:>'u  =  to 
make  a  show,  7>rMnfc  =  show,  display;  Ger., 
Dan.,  &  Sw.  pmnk  =shnw  ;  Ger.  prangen  = 
to  make  a  show  ;  Dan.  prange.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dress  for  show  ;  to  prank. 

"  She  was  every  day   longer  prinking  In  the  glass 
than  you  was." — Jane  Collier  :  A  rt  •\f  Tortneuting. 

2.  To  strut ;  to  put  on  fine  airs. 


B.  Trans. :  To  prank  or  dress  up  ;  to  adorn 
fantastically. 

"Just  .£sop'B  crow,  prinA'd  ap  In  txm-nw'd  feathers." 
ToTtMt:  Albumazar  IL  6. 

prink'-er,  s.  [Eng.  jyrink;  -er.]  One  who 
prinks  ;  one  who  dresses  for  show. 

pri'-nos,  s.  (Gr.  nptVo«  {prinos)  —  the  ever- 
green oak.] 

Bot, :  Winterberry  ;  agenus  of  Aqnifoliaceae. 
Low  slirubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  rotate  ;  a 
six-parted  corolla,  six  stamens,  one  style  and 
stigma,  and  a  beny  with  six  stones.  Prinos 
glabra,  an  evergreen  bush  from  North  America, 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  bitter  bark 
of  P.  verticillatus  has  been  given  in  fever  and 
used  as  a  lotion  in  gangrene.  The  berries  are 
tonic  and  emetic. 

prin-sep'-i-a,  s.  (Named  after  James  Prinsep, 
a  former  secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
in  Calcutta.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Chrj'sobalanaceae.  An  oil 
expressed  from  the  seeds  of  PHnsepia  utilis,  a 
deciduous,  thorny,  Himalayan  shrub,  is  used 
for  food,  for  burning,  as  a  rubefacient,  and  aa 
an  application  in  rheumatism,  &c. 

print,     *  preent,    *  preente,    *  prent. 

*  printe,  '  prynt,  v.t.  &  i,  [O.  Dut. 
printen,  prenten.]     [Print,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  mark  by  pressing ;  to  impregg, 

"  On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 
That  scarcely  printt  the  turl  on  which  he  trod." 
I>ryden.     {Todd.) 

*  2.  To  impress  anything,  so  as  to  leave  ita 
mark  or  form. 

"  printing  their  hoofs  in  the  earth." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.    (Prol.l 

3.  To  take  an  impression  of ;  to  form  by 

imjiression;  to  stamp. 

"  Vpon  his  brest-plate  he  beholds  a  dint, 
n  hich   In   that  field  young   Edward's  sword  did 
print,"  Beaumont :  Bosworth  Field. 

i.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*  5.  To  fix  deeply  or  imprint  in  the  mind ; 
to  implant,  to  instil. 

"  How  soone  a  loke  will  print  a  thought  that  nev«c 
may  i-emove,"         Surrey:  Frailtie  qf  Beaut  i^ 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Fabric :  To  stamp  or  impress  with 
coloured  figures  or  patterns ;  to  stamp  or 
impress  figured  patterns  on. 

2.  Photog. :  To  obtain  a  positive  picture 
from,  by  the  exposure  of  sensitized  paper 
beneath  a  negative  to  the  sun's  rays. 

3.  Print. :  To  form  or  copy  by  pressure,  as 
from  an  inked  stereotyped  plate,  a  form  of 
movable  types,  engraved  steel  or  copper  platea, 
lithographic  stones,  &c.     [Printing.] 

B*    Intransitive: 

1.  To  practise  or  use  the  art  of  typography 
or  printing. 

2.  To  publish  books  ;  to  rush  into  print. 

"  He  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  ha^'e  a  thousand 
guineas  for  him."— Thackeray :  English  Bumouristsi 
Strift. 

3.  To  come  out  in  the  process  of  printing  : 
as,  A  negative  prints  well  or  badly. 

print  (1),  *  preente,  "  prente,  *  preynt, 

*  preynte, '  printe,  *  prynt,  s.  [Formed, 
by  loss  of  the  first  syllable,  frtmi  Fr.  ewt- 
preinte  =  a  stamp,  a  print ;  prop.  fem.  of  em- 
prcint,  pa.  par.  of  em preind re  =^  to  print,  to 
stamp,  from  Lat,  imprimo  =  to  impress  :  im- 
(tn-)— on,  and  premo=Lto  press ;  O.  l)ut.  print.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  mark  or  form  made  by  impression ;  a 
line,  figure,  character,  or  mai'k  made  by  the 
impressing  of  one  thing  on  another. 

"The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand  can  only  prove, 
when  considered  alone,  that  there  was  some  figure 
adapted  to  it,  by  which  it  waa  produced."— tfuT7i«.  On 
the  Understanding,  §  U. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  a  mark,  impression,  cha- 
racter, or  stamp  of  any  kind. 

"It  God  would  promise  me  to  raize  t\ie,  printt  at  t\mt, 
C^ru'd  in  my  bysome." 

Chapman  :  Earner  ;  Iliad  Ix. 

3.  That  which  by  pressure  impresses  ita 
form  on  anything  :  as,  a  print  for  butter. 

4.  Printed  letters  ;  the  impressions  of  types 
generally,  considered  in  relation  to  form, 
size,  &.C.  :  as,  large  print,  small  print,  &o. 

5.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  printed, 
published,  or  issued  from  the  press. 

"  A  clever  speech  which  he  made  against  the  plag^ 
men  stole  into  prijit  and  waa  widely  circulated."^ 
Macaulay     Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xv. 


(Ete.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber ;   Tve,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  3ire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ctire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =:  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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fl,  Tliat  whith  is  printed ;  that  which  ia 
produced  by  tlie  act  or  process  of  printing. 

(l)The  representation  of  anything  produced 
by  impression ;  specif.,  an  engraving  pro- 
duced from  wood,  stone,  steel,  or  copper  plate. 

(2)  A  printed  puolication;  espec  a  news- 
paper or  other  periodical. 

(3)  A  plaster  cast  of  a  flat  ornament,  or  a 
plaster  ornament  formed  from  a  mould. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fabric:  A  cottoD  cloth  printed  ;  calico. 

2.  Foundry: 

(1)  A  projection  on  a  imttem  which  leaves 
a  spaoe  in  the  sand  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a  core  in  its  right  position  and  place. 

(2)  A  mould  sunk  in  metil  from  which  an 
lmv»re33ion  is  taken  by  swaging ;  a  boss,  a 
swage. 

3.  Photog. :  A  positive  picture. 
^  1.  In  print  : 

(I)  Lit. :  In  a  printed  form  ;  issued  from 
the  7res3 ;  published. 

-I  love  ft  ballad  in  print,'— Sftaketp.  :  fVintffr't 
TaU.  It.  *. 

•  (2)  Fig. :  In  a  fonnal  manner ;  with  exact- 
ness ;  in  a  precise  manner. 

"To  have  hU  niRld  lay  all  thinffs  in  print,  and  tack 
lllm  In  warm."— JUtcAtf. 

2.  To  rush  into  print :  To  be  over-hasty  in 
publishing  one's  thoughts. 

print-field,  s.  An  establishment  for 
printing  and  blocking  cottons,  &c. 

print-room,  s.  A  room  where  a  collec- 
tion of  prints  or  engravings  is  kept. 

piint-seller,  s.  One  who  deals  in  prints 
or  engravings. 

"Willijim  Falthome   .   .    .    waa  bred  onder  Peaks. 

Cur  aad  pritU-teUer."'-'tVatpola  :  ATucei.  of  Paint- 
vol.  V. 

printworks.  3.  An  establishment  where 
machine  or  block  printing  is  carried  on;  a 
place  for  printing  calicoes. 

|tfint  il),  B.  [A  shortened  form  of  primprint 
(q.v.).]     The  privet. 

print'-a-Me.  a.  fEng.  print,  V.  ;  •able.]  Ca- 
pable of  lieing  printed  ;  lit  or  suitable  to  be 
printe<L     (CarlyU.) 

print   ed,  jxt.  par.  or  a.    [Print,  v.] 

prlnted-carpet,  a.  A  carpet  dyed  or 
printed  in  colours. 

prlnted-goods, «.  pi.  Printed  or  figured 

caUcoes. 

printod-ware,  s. 

Pottery:  Porcelain,  queen's  ware,  &c.,  orna- 
mented with  printed  figures  or  patterns  ;  this 
is  usually  done  previous  to  glazing  the  ware. 

print' -or,  3.  [Eng.  print,  V.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
printi  b<^n)k8,  jiamplilets,  Ac.  ;  one  who  prints 
cloth  ;  as,  a  calico  printer ;  one  who  takes  im- 
pressions from  engraved  plates,  stone,  &c.  : 
as,  a  lithographic  printer. 

printer's  devil,  s.  The  newest  appren- 
tice lad  in  a  priiitlnj^  oiHcc. 

printer's  gauge,  s. 

1.  A  rule  or  regh;t  cut  to  the  length  ofa  p;iRe, 
BO  that  all  pages  may  bo  made  of  unifoiin 
length. 

2.  A  piece  of  cardboard  or  metal  of  proper 
size  to  regulate  the  di^itancu  between  pagis  in 
Imposing  a  form. 

printer's  ink,  «.    [PKiNTiNa-iMK.j 

print' -er-jr,  s.  [Eng.  print;  'try.]  An  osta- 
bliHhrin-nt  for  printing  cottons,  &c. ;  a  print- 
ihk'-'iHice. 

print'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <t  j.    [Print,  v.\ 

A,  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 
C.  An  substantive: 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  practice  of  Impressing 
letters,  characters,  or  figures  on  paper,  cloth, 
or  other  material  ;  the  business  of  a  printer  ; 
typography.  There  are  several  branches  of 
thi?  art,  as,  the  printing  of  books,  &c.,  by 
means  of  movable  types  ;  the  printing  of  en- 
graved steel  or  copper  plates  (I''noiiavin(j]  ; 
the  taking  Imnressimia  from  st<ino  (Liriio- 
OKAPiiv],  and  tne  printing  of  figured  pattcnis 
on  fabrics  (Oalico-pbintino].  l^etUirpresH- 
printing,  or  the  method  of  taking  Impressions 
horn  type  or  letters,  and  other  characters  cut 


or  cast  in  relief  upon  sejtarate  pieces  of  metal, 
is  tlie  most  important  branch  of  printing. 
Printing  in  its  earliest  form  ciisisted  in  taking 
impressions  from  engi-avcd  blueks.  [BloiK- 
BooKS,  Block-puintinq.!  The  use  of  seiwiate 
typ«'s  was  invented  by  Guttenberg,  of  Meiitz, 
about  the  year  A. D.  143'J.  In  company  with 
Faust  and  others  he  printed  several  works 
with  wooden  types  and  wooden  blocks.  These 
were  the  Alexaiulri  Galli  Doctriiuth:  and  I'etri 
Hispani  Tractatits  in  1442,  and  8ubse()uently 
the  Tabula  Alphabetica,  Catholicon,  Donaii 
Grammatica,  and  the  Confessionnlia,  between 
the  years  1444  and  1450.  In  the  years  1450-65, 
the  Bible  of  637  leaves  was  printed  by  Gut- 
tenberg and  Faust  with  cut  metal  types. 
Guttenberg  died  in  146S,  in  high  honour  for 
his  genius  and  perseverance.  Fuust,  after 
dissolving  parttiership(l45o)  with  Guttenberg, 
became  allied  with  Schoetfer  ;  and  they  pub- 
lislied  in  1457  the  Codex  Psalmorum  with 
metallic  types— the  most  ancient  book  with  a 
date  and  inscription.  Cast  metallic  types 
were  invented  by  Schoetfer  in  1459.  As  lirst 
practised  in  Europe  the  sheets  were  printed 
on  one  side  only,  and  the  backs  of  the  pages 
pasted  together.  The  art  of  printing  was  in- 
troduced into  France  in  14f.9 ;  Italy,  141)5; 
Spain,  1477,  and  En^iland  (by  Caxtou)  in  1474. 
In  letterpress  printing  the  impressions  are 
taken  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  types, 
or  from  stereotyped  plates  (StereotypeI  by 
supei-ficial  pressure,  as  in  the  hand  printin^;- 
press,  or  by  cylindrical  pressure,  as  iu  the 
steam  printing-macliine,  or  by  the  action  of  a 
roller,  as  in  the  copper-jilate  press.  The  ink 
or  pigment  employed  is  laid  upon  the  surface 
of  the  type  with  a  printer's  roller.  Printing 
is  divided  into  two  departments,  compositi'Hi 
and  press-work.  (See  these  words.)  In  print- 
ing for  the  blind  the  letters  or  characters  are 
impressed  in  relief  on  stout  paper  or  cardboard 
without  the  use  of  ink. 

2.  Photog. :  The  process  of  obtaining  proofs 
from  neg;itives.  [Autotvpe,  Photocoi.lo- 
TYPE,  Platinotvpe,  Powder-process,  Silver- 

PRINTINO,  StANNOTVPE,  WOoDBURYTVPE.) 

printing-body,  s. 

Pottery :  A  piece  of  ware  prepared  for  being 
printed. 

printing-ftame,  «. 

1.  Print.  :  [Frame,  s.,  IL  8]. 

2.  Photog.  :  A  frame  for  holding  sensitive 
material  in  cnntact  with  a  negative  during 
exposure  to  light,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
proofs.  It  is  usually  of  wood,  glazed  with 
plate  glass,  and  having  a  movable  back,  which 
is  divifled  and  hinged  to  a<linit  of  one  half 
of  the  print  being  occasionally  raised  that  its 
progress  may  be  watched. 

t  printing-house,  s.     A  printing-office. 

"  lie  there  fuuiid  einploymeiit  In  the  priniinij-hr)ui« 
of  Welchela."— W.  II.  Level     Butory  of  Phitotophy.  II. 

liJ2. 

printing-ink,  s.  The  ink  used  by 
printers.  Generally  it  is  a  compound  of  lin- 
aeed-oil  and  lamp  or  ivory  black. 

printing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
taking  iniiiresHiuns  on  pai>er  from  type,  elec- 
trotype, or  storeotyp';  forms,  steel  or  copper 
plates,  lithogniphic  stones,  &c.  It  is  im'ved 
by  hand,  or  by  steam,  or  other  power.  The  ini- 
jiression  from  the  forms  is  generally  eUVrted 
by  (cylindrical  pressure.  Letterpress  printing 
macliines  are  of  three  kinds  -.  (1)  Single  cylin- 
der, by  which  the  sheet  of  paper  is  printed  on 
one  side  only;  (2)  Perfecting,  which  prints 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  one  operation  ;  and 
(3)  Platen,  which  prints  one  side  of  the  sheet 
by  tlat,  instead  of  cylindrical,  pressure.  There 
are  also  various  kinds  of  Rotary  mafhines  usi-ii 
for  printing  newspapers,  into  which  the  paper 
is  drawn  from  reels,  instead  of  being  fed  by 
single  sheets.  The  lli-st  cylinder  printing- 
machine  was  patented  by  W.  Nicholson  m 
1700.  In  1814  the  Lon-lon  Times  was  for  the 
first  timo  printed  by  machinery,  nt  the  rate  of 
l.liMi  (.'iijiiea  per  hour,  by  a  mucbine  invonted 
by  Ktinig.  Of  Iho  htter  prcHses,  the  numt  cele- 
briitiil  \^  that  Invented  by  Hue,  of  New  York, 
which  hiw  bet-n  MUccesHively  improvr»I,  and 
remains  to-diiy  tbo  ftistcHtand  ini»»t  waisfactory 
presH  made.  The  \*vA  of  tlKH-  nia-liiiu-M  print 
four  to  Hix  iMige  papers  ai  the  extraonbnary 
Bpeei)  of  4'^.IMH)  iiiipresHions  prr  hour.  In 
thirt  country  it  is  ti-rnu'd  n  printing  prem. 

printing  offloe.  t.  A  house  or  esta- 
blishment wheru  printing  la  executed;  a 
printing  houHu. 


printing  paper,  s.  Paper  twed  ta 
printing  books,  pipers,  Ac,  as  distinguished 
from  writing- paper,  wrapping-paper,  Ac. 
[Paper.] 

printing  press,*.  A  preas  or  machine 
for  the  printing  of  books,  &C.  The  lirst 
print ing-pre.ss  was  a  common  screw-press  with 
a  bed,  standards,  a  beam,  a  screw,  and  a  mov- 
able  platen.  A  contrivance  for  running  the 
forme  iu  and  out  was  afterwanls  added.  In  the 
printing-press  the  matter  to  be  printed  is  laid 
on  an  even  liorizoiital  surface,  usually  of  iron, 
and  the  pressure  is  produced  by  a  parallel  sur- 
face, also  usually  of  iron,  called  a  platen,  by 
means  ofa  screw  or  lever,  or  both  combined, 

"  It  wu  uot  till  more  thnn  a  hundred  yetn  after 
the  iiiventloQ  of  prlntiag  that  \  single  printing-pm» 
brul  been  IntroJiict-d  Into  the  Buul&n  empln." — 
itacaula}/:  Hist,  fny,,  oh.  rxlil. 

printing  -  telegraph,  «.  An  electro- 
magnetic t>'let,'iMi-h  wliii'h  automatically 
records  transmitted  messages.  The  term  is, 
however,  generally  applied  only  to  those  which 
record  iu  the  common  al]th;ibet,  so  that  the 
message  may  be  understood  by  an  ordinary 
reader. 

printing-type,  s.    [Type.]  ♦ 

printlng-w^eel,  s.     A  wheel  used  In 

paging  or  niuiib-'riiig  niachinea  or  In  ticket- 
printing  machines.  It  has  letters  or  figures  on 
its  peripliery. 

printing-yam,  s.  a  machine  for  print 
ing  yarn  for  partly-coloured  work. 

*  print-less,  •  print-lesse,  a.  (Eng.  pHat 
■less.]    Leaving  no  print  or  impression. 

"  Thus  I  set  mj'  printleu  (eet 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head." 

Milton :  Comut.  99T. 

prinf -^-a,  s.    [Named  after  Jacob  Printz,  a 
Swede,  an'd  a  correspondent  of  Linnsue.l 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mutisiacete,  tribe  Barna- 
desie*.  The  leaves  of  Printzia  aromatica  are 
used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  substitute 
for  tea. 

pri'-dn,  s.    [Gr.  itpibtv  (pridn)  =  a  saw.] 

Ornith. :  Blue  Petrels ;  a  genus  of  Pro- 
cellariidaj  (q.v.),  witli  live  species,  from  the 
South  Teinperate  and  Antarctic  regions. 
(ll'aUace.)  Prion  is  a  much  specialised  form, 
and  has  a  broad  beak,  with  a  fringe  of  lamellae. 

pri-6n-,  pri-6n-l-,  p'-^A   [PaioN.]   Serrated. 

pri-6n-i-,  pre/.    [Prion-,] 

pri-O-ni'-nSB,   s.  pi     [Mod.  Ija/t.  prion<u5); 

Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ince.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Orambycidae 
Pronotum  separated  from  the  flanks  by  a 
sharp  edge  ;  haunches  of  the  lii-st  pair  of  legs 
elongate,  and  lying  in  transverse  socket* 
The  sub-family  contains  immy  of  the  most 
gigantic  beetles.  Some  nocturnal,  others 
diurnal.     Chiefly  tropical. 

pri-dn-i-rhjrn'-ohiis,  5.    [Pref.  prioni-,  and 
Gr.  pvy\oi  (rhungchos)  =  a  beiik,  a  bill,] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Momotidpe  (q.v.),  with 
two  species,  ranging  from  Guat*'mala  to  the 
Upper  Amazon.  They  huve  the  habit  *>f  th* 
family,  viz.,  denuding  the  central  rei'tricea. 

pri-o-ni'-tes,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  LaI,  from  Gr. 

npiiAiv  (prio/i)  =  a  saw.] 
Ornith. :  lUiger's  name  for  MomotU3(q.T.X 

pri-dn-i-tiir'-ils,   ».     [Prof,  prioni-;   t  con- 
nect., and  Gr.  oupa  {aura)  =  a  tjtil.] 
Ornith :  A  genus  of  Androglossimc,  or,  In 

some  classifications  of  Paheorniihida',  with 
three  species,  from  CelflK's  and  the  Philip' 
pines.  The  central  rectrices  have  the  shaft 
protluced,  and  end  in  a  spatulo  or  racket. 

pri-6n  -6-ddn,  9.    [Prionodontes.] 

Zuol.  :  Ilorstleld's  name  for  Lin8ang(q.v.^ 

pri-6n-^-d6n'-te^  ».    [Pref.  prion-,  and  Or 

o5oii«  ((«/(nw),  genit.  o&oyroi  (>ntoiitos)  =  f 
tooth.) 

Zool. :  A  genua  of  Dasypodidro,  with  oo 
speeics,  the  Dasyp\ts  giQos,  of  Cuvlor.     [Aft 

MADILIX).] 

pri-6-nftp'-I-dm,!r.  pi.  [Moj.  LaLj-iorwp(«); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  a-y.  HUlf.  -id^r.] 

Ornith. :  Wood-.shrikes ;  a  fttmlly  of  Turdl 
formes,  separated  from  the  older  faiutlj 
Laniidie  (q.v.). 


boil,  b^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  oat,  9011.  choms,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  feom ;  thin.  thU ;  sin.  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  ^  t 
-«lan,  -tian  ^  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun ;  -(Ion,  -jion  ^  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  -  shAs.    -bio,    dlo»  ic.  -  bvi,  d^L 
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pri'-dn  dps,  5.     [Pref.  prion-,  and  Gr.  oifi  (ops) 
=  the  face.] 

Ornith. :  Helmeted  Wood-shrike  ;  the  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Prionopidse,  with  nine 
species,  from  tropical  Africa. 

pQ-^QO'-tiis,    s.    (Pref.    prio(n)-,    and    Gr. 
i^TOf  {notos)  =  Wie  back.] 

1.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Bugs,  family  Re- 
duviidae,  Priotwius  serratiis  gives  an  electric 
shock. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  One  of  the  three  groups  into 
which  the  genus  Trigla  is  divided.  Palatine 
teeth  are  present.  The  Americiin  species 
belong  cbi^fly  to  tliis  division.     [Tbiqla.] 

pri-o-niir'-US,  s.    (Pref.  prion-,  and  Gr.  ovpd 
(pura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  Agenus  of  Acanthopterygii,  family 
Acmnuridae.  It  is  allied  to  Naseus(q.v.),  l^"t 
has  a  series  of  keeled  bony  plates  on  each  side 
of  the  taih 

pri'-on-iis,  s.    [Pkiqn.] 

1.  Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Prioninae  (q.v.).  Antennae  geneniUy 
pectinated.  One  British  species,  Prionus 
co*iarins.  It  flies  in  the  evenings  or  sits  on 
old  oak  trees.  P.  ftr?i'icorn(;}iIestroys  orchard 
and  other  trees  in  North  America. 

2.  Palccont:  One  species  from  the  Jurassic 
roclis. 

pri'-6r,  a.  &  adv.     [Lat.  =  sooner,  former.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Former  ;  preceding,  especially 
in  order  of  time  ;  earlier,  I'revious,  antecedent, 
anterior,  foregoing :  as,  a  prior  discovery,  a 
prior  claim. 

B,  As  adv.:  Previously,  antooedently, 
before. 

pri'or,  *pri-our,  s.    [O.  Ft.  j^riour  (Fr. 

pri*:ur),  from  Lat.  priorem,  acc.  of  prior  ■= 
former,  and  hence,  a  superior ;  Sp.  A  Port. 
prior;  Ital.  priori.]    [Prior,  a.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  title  loosely  applied  before 
the  thirteenth  century  to  any  monk,  who,  by 
reason  of  age,  experience,  or  acquirements, 
ranked  above  his  fellows.  It  was  thus  a  mark 
of  superiority  due  to  personal  qualities,  rather 
than  an  official  title  ofdignity.  Priors  arenow 
of  two  kinds  :  Conventual  and  Claustral.  A  con- 
ventual prior  is  the  head  of  a  religious  house, 
either  independently,  as  among  the  Regular 
Canons,  the  Cartliusians,  and  the  Dominicans, 
or  as  superior  of  a  cell  or  offshoot  from  some 
larger  monastery.  A  conventual  prior,  in  the 
former  sense,  has  generally  a  sub-prior  under 
him.  A  claustral  prior  is  appointed  in  houses 
in  which  the  head  is  an  abbr>t,  to  act  as 
superior  in  the  abbot's  absence,  and  to  main- 
tain the  general  discipline  of  the  house. 

^  drand  prior:  A  title  given  t.o  the  com- 
mandants of  the  priories  of  the  military 
orders  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  Malta,  and 
of  the  Templars. 

*  pri'-dr-ate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  jrrioratus,  from 
prior  =  a"  prior  ;  Fr.  prtorttt,  prieure  ;  8p.  & 
I tal.  prioraio  ;  Port,  priorarfo.]  The  dij^nity, 
office,  or  government  of  a  prior  ;  priorship. 

"  Tliere  were  several  distinct  positioua,  all  of  which 
might  be  deei-ribed  as  priora(fs."—AddU  i  Arnold: 
Cath.  IHct..  p.  694. 

pri' or-ess,  *  pri-or-esse,  s.  [O.  Fr.prior- 
esse.]    [Prior,  s.] 

Church  Hist. :  (See  extract). 

"  A  prinreta  under  an  abbess  held  nearly  the  same 
position  as  a  claustral  iirii.ir,  and  ;jriorctS(_<  guveniinp 
their  own  houses  were  like  conventual  priors."— JJdi* 
*  Arnold  :  Cuth.  Diet.,  p.  694. 

pri-or'-i-ty, '  pri-or-i-tie,  t  pri-or-i-te, 

5.     [Fr.  priorite,  from  Low  Lat.  prioritnttin, 
acc.  of  prioritas  =  priority,  from  Lat.  prior  = 
prior,  previous.) 
1,  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prior  or 
antecedent  in  point  of  time  ;  the  state  of  pre- 
ceding something  else  ;  precedence  in  time. 

"Without  poatertorit©  or  prityritie."  —  Chaueer  : 
Tett.  of  L-/ue.  bk.  iiL 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prior  or 
first  in  place  or  rank  ;  precedence. 

*' Equalitie  without  all  distinction  of  priaritie.'— 
Fox:  Martj/rs.  p.  IM. 

11.  Law:  A  preference  or  precedence,  as 
when  ceilain  debts  are  i>aid  in  priority  to 
others,  or  when  certain  encinnbrancers  of  an 
estate  liave  the  prioritii  over  others  ;  that  is, 
are  allowed  to  satisfy  their  claims  out  of  the 
estate  first. 


*  pri'-6r-ly,  aiiv.    [Eng.  prior,  a. ;  -ly.]    Ante- 

cedently, previously. 

"  Priorly  to  that  era,  when  it  [the  earth]  was  made 
the  habitation  of  man.'—atddea  :  Pref.  to  Traru.  of 
the  Bible. 

pri'-6r-ship,   s.      [Eng.  prior;  -ship.}      The 
state  or  office  of  a  prior  ;  a  priorate. 

"The  arclibifihop,  proiiokfd  the  more  by  that,  de- 
posed him  from  the  prior ihip."— Fox  :  Marti/rt,  p.  214. 

pri'-or-y,  '  pri-or-ie,  •  pri-or-ye,  s. 

[Eng.  prior,  s.  ;  -y  :  Fr.  prieure.] 

1.  A  religious  house  of  which  a  prior  or 
prioress  is  the  superior  (in  dignity  it  is  next 
below  an  abbey). 

"  Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay 
This  expeditiou'a  cliiiree." 

SAiiAMp.  .*  King  John,  1. 1. 

2.  A  pre-Reformation  church  with  which  a 
priory  was  formerly  connected. 

1[  Alien  priory :  A  small  religious  house 
dependent  on  a  large  monastery  in  some  other 
country. 

*  pris  (1),  s.    [Praise.] 

*  pris  (2),  s.    [Price.) 
pris-a-c^n'-thus,  s.    [Pristacanthds.] 

*  pri§'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  =  valuing, 
prizing,  rating,  from  priser  =  to  value,] 

1.  A  right  which  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
taking  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship 
importing  twenty  tuns  or  more  =  one  before 
and  one  behind  the  mast.  This,  by  charter  of 
Edward  I.,  was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of 
two  shillings  for  every  tun  imported  by  mer- 
chant strangers,  and  called  Butlerage  (q.v.). 
because  paid  to  the  king's  butler.  Prisage 
was  abolished  by  61  George  III.,  c.  15. 

2.  The  share  which  belongs  to  the  crown  of 
merchandise  taken  as  lawful  prize  at  sea, 
usually  one-tenth. 

t  pris' -can,  a.  [Lat,  pri.scns,  for  prius-cus.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  former  time  ;  primitive,  prim- 
eval 

"A  pack  of  wild-dogs  co-oi>eratiiig  vith  prlscan  men 
In  driving  a  herd  of  wild  caUle  along  a  track  in  which 
ajiitfallbad  bttu  dug." — Orecnwell :  BritUh  Barrowt, 
p.  742. 

pris-5il'-3«,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

C'lass-hlowiiig :  A  jaw-tool,  resembling  pin- 
cers, used  for  pinching  in  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  or  giving  it  some  peculiar  shape  while 
it  is  revolved  on  the  end  of  the  pontil  which 
rolls  upon  the  arms  of  the  glass-blower's  chair. 

Pris-jil'-li-an-ist,  s.     [For  etym.  see  defs.] 

Church  History  (PL): 

I  1.  A  name  sometimes  gi\en  to  the  Mon- 
tanists,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  ladies 
(Priscilla  and  Maxilla)  who  joined  Montanus, 
and  professed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

2.  The  followers  of  Priscillian,  bishop  of 
Avila,  in  Spain,  in  the  fourth  century.  They 
were  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Saragossa  in 
S30,  but  lingered  on  till  aftef  the  Coaucil  of 
Braga,  in  603.     [Heretic.  II.  1.] 

"The  PrUcillianitti  came  very  near  in  their  views 
to  the  Maiitcheeans.  For  they  denied  the  reality  of 
Christ's  blrtb  and  incam.ition ;  maintained  that  the 
visible  universe  was  not  the  production  of  God.  but  o( 
some  dfmon  or  evil  principle;  preaclied  theenihtence 
of  -Eons,  or  emanations  from  God  .  .  ,  condemned 
niarria^ea.  denied  the  resurrectlou  of  tlie  body,  4c."— 
J/us;..-i»(.  Eccles-  Eiit.  (ed.  Todd),  p.  17i>. 

pris-co-del-phi'-nus,  s.  [Lat.  prisms  = 
pertaining  to  former  times,  and  ddphinus 
(q.v.).] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidse,  from  the 
Miocene  of  Europe. 

*  pri^e  (1),  r.t.     (Prize  (I),  v.) 

pri^e  (2),  prize,  v.t.    [Prise  (2\  &]    To  raise, 

as  by  means  of  a  lever  ;  to  force  open  or  up. 

"The  chfst  in  which  the  church  plate  Is  kept  was 
also  prixed  open."— ic/w,  Jan.  6,  1886. 

*  pri^e  (1),  s.     [A  contract,  of  emprise.} 
enterprise.    (Speyiser:  F.  Q.,  VI,  viii.  26.) 

pri^e  (2),  prize,  a.  [Fr.  prise  =  a  taking,  a 
grasp.]     A  lever. 

prise-bolts,  s.  pi. 

Ordn. :  The  projecting  bolts  at  the  rear  of 
a  mortar-bpd  or  garrison  gun-carriage  under 
which  the  handspikes  are  insert«dfor  training 
and  manoeuvring  the  piece.  They  are  formed 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  assembling  bolts. 

*  pri^'-er,  s.    [Prizer.] 
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prism,  '  prlsme,  t.  [Lat.  prisma,  from  Gr. 
Tr^Kr^a  (^prtsvui)  =  a  prism,  lit.  :=  a  thing  sawn 
off.  from  n-pt^w  (pT^ 
ao)  =  to  saw  ;  Fr. 
prisme.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  solid 
having  similar  and 
parallel  bases,  its 
sides  forming  simi-  pblsm. 
lur  parallelograms. 

The  bases  may  be  of  any  form,  and  this  form 
(triangular,  pentagonal,  &c)  gives  its  name 
to  the  prism. 

2,  Optics :  Any  transparent  medium  com- 
prised between  plane  faces,  usually  inclined 
to  each  other.  The  intersection  of  two  in- 
clined faces  is  called  the  edge  of  the  prism,  &c. ; 
the  inclination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  the 
refracting  angle.  Every  section  perpendicular 
to  the  edge  is  called  a  principal  section.  The 
prism  generally  used  for  optical  experiments 
is  a  right  triangular  one  of  glass,  the  principal 
section  of  which  is  a  triangle.  It  is  used  to 
refract  and  disperse  light,  resolving  it  into 
the  prismatic  colours  (q.v.).     [Nicou] 

prism -shaped,  a.    [Prismatic,  3.] 

pris-mat'-ic,  *  pri§-mat'-ic-al,  a.    [Lat. 

prisma,  genii,  prisniat(is)  —  a  prism  ;  Eng. 
adj.  Kulf.  -ic,  -ical :  Fr.  pri&natiqne.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  prism. 

"Giving  to  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass  a  pritmatical 
shapt)."— Boy^«.-  Marks,  HL  iB7. 

2.  Formed  by  a  prism ;  separated  or  distri- 
buted by  a  prism  :  as,  a  prismatic  spectrum. 

3.  Bot.:  Having  several  longitudinal  angles 
and  intermediate  Hat  faces,  as  the  calyx  of 
Frankftiia  pidverulcnta. 

prismatic-colonrs,  s.  pi.  The  colours 
into  which  a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed  by 
passing  through  a  i»risni.     [Spectrum.] 

prismatic-compass,  s.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  horizontal  angles  by  means  of 
the  magnetic  niL^ridian. 

prismatic  iron-pyrites,  «.     [Mabca- 

site.] 

pris-mS-t'-lC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prisniatical ; 
■III.]  In  the  form  or  manner  of  a  prism ;  by 
moans  of  a  prism. 

pri^-mit-o-car-pe-SB,  s.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat. 
prLsmaioca7-p{us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Campanulaceae. 

pris- m^t -6 -car- piis,    «.     [Gr.    wpivfia 

{prisma),  genit.  iTpi<Tfj.aTo^  (prisTTtatos)^=  a 
prism,  and  «opir6?  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Prismatocarpe» 
(q.v.).  Prisvuitocarpus  speculum  is  Venus's 
Looking-glass. 

pri^-ma-toid'-al,  a.  [Lat.  prisma,  genit. 
prismatis  =  a  prism,  and  Gr.  eZ&o^  (eidos)  = 
form,  appearance.]  Having  a  prism-like  form. 

pris-men'-chy-ma,  s.    [Gr.  vpia-tiai  prisma) 

=  a  prism,  and  iyx^ti-a.  (engchumxi)  ■=  an  in- 
fusion. ] 

Bot. :  Prismatic  tissue,  a  division  of  Paren- 
chyma (q.v.).  It  is  a  slight  modittcation  of 
Hexagonienchyma  (q.v.). 

pris'-moid,  s.  [Eng.  prism;  -oid.]  A  volume 
soinewltat  resembling  a  prism.  The  right  pris- 
moid  is  the  frustum  of  a  wedge  made  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  wedge. 

pris- moid' -al,  a.  [Eng,  pHsvwid;  -at.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  prism. 

"Ttie  pW^moido^  solids  used  in  railroad  cutting  anil 
embankment,  are  bounded  by  six  quttdrilaterala" — 
£>avU»  ±  Peck :  JUaXh.  Diet. 

*  pri^'-my,  a.  [Eng.  prism;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to  a  prism  ;  prismatic. 

pri^'-6n,  *  pres-on,  *  pris-oun,  *  pris- 

un,  •  prys-OUn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  prisun,  prison 
(Fr.  prison),  from  Lat.  jtrensionem,  accus.  of 
prensio  =  a  seizing  (for  lyrehensio,  from  prehen- 
sus,  pa.  jiar.  of  preliendo  =  to  seize) ;  Sp. 
prisioii  =  a  seizure,  a  prison  ;  Ital.  prigione.] 

1.  A  place  of  continement ;  espec.  a  place 
for  the  confinement  or  safe  custody  of  crimi- 
nals, debtors,  or  others  committed  by  legal 
autliority  ;  a  gaol.     (Ads  v.  23.) 

11  It  is  frequently  used  adjectively,  as  prison 
doors,  prison  gates,  Ac. 

*  2.  A  prisoner.     (Sir  Ferumbras,  1,000.) 


fite,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wot,  hero,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  p5^ 
or,  wore,  wylf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  cure,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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prison  base,  prisoa-bars,  5.  A  boys' 
game,  LMUsiatnig  c-htetly  in  ruuiiiug  and  being 
pursued  from  goals  or  bases. 

"At  iMUley-bwiake  or  priion-boM 
Do  paw  the  lluie  ft*ray." 

I>raiium  :  Muatt  Etytium,  Nymphal  L 

•  prison-fellow,  s.     A  fellow-prisoner. 

"  I  found  RmoiiK  thooe  my  prUtm/rllom  a-niii'  tlmt 
hftd  known  me  beJure,"—ifacWM|f(/  yoyayei,  iii  18.^. 

*  prison-house,  s.  A  prison ;  a  pkice  of 
contiuMiitiit.    {Scott :  Kokeby,  iv.  29.) 

prlson-shtp,  s.  A  ship  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  and  deUjution  of  prisoners. 

prison-van,  s.  a  close  carriage  in  which 
prisoners  are  con^-eyed  to  and  from  prison, 

•  pzis'-dn,  v.t.     [Prison,  a.] 

L  To  imprison  ;  to  shut  up  in  prison. 


2,  To  contln«,  to  restrain. 

"  Then  did  tbe  king  enl&rge 
The  spleen  h«  prisoned." 

Chapman:  Bam^r ;  IHadxiiil. 

*  pria  -dned,  a.    [Eng.  prison ;  -ed.J 

1.  Conllned  in  prison  ;  imprisoned  ;  in  con- 
finement.   {Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  22.) 
8.  Spent  or  passed  in  prison. 

"Tbe  memory  of  h\s  prUonmd  yeiun 
Shall  helghieu  nil  his  Joy." 

.South'-y  ■'  Joan  of  Arc,  11. 

pri^'-on-er,  •  pris-un-er,  s.  \?x.  •prhon- 
nier,  from  prison;  Ital.  prigioniere;  Sp.  pri- 
tioTiero.] 

1.  One  who  is  confined  in  prison  under  legal 
arrest  or  warruut. 

"  Ca-JMir's  lll-*reo*ed  tower. 
To  whose  flint  l>usoin  my  coudemncd  lord 
Is  dootuod  a  prisoner." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  If.,  v.  L 

2.  A  person  under  arrest  or  in  custody  of 
a  ma;;istrutL',  uhetlier  in  prison  or  not;  a 
person  ehai<;od  before  a  judge  or  magistrate. 

"  The  Jury  juiasliiK  nn  the  prifmeri  Uf«.' 

SMiiKesp.  :  Measurn/or  Meuture,  11,  L 

3.  A  person  taken  in  war  ;  u  captive. 
•  4.  The  keeper  nf  a  prison  ;  u  jailer. 


5.  A  person,  member,  &c,,  confined  or  dis- 
abled by  aiiytliing. 

••  O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
Now  prisonvT  to  the  piilsy,  chfistlst-  thee." 

hhak<»i\  :  /iic/mrd  II..  IL  S, 


prisoner's  base, 


[Prison-base.] 


*  pri^ -on-ment,   *  prls-one-ment,  s. 

[Eng.    prison ;     -meut.}       Contlnemeiit    iu    a 
prison;  imprisonment,  captivity. 

"  We  Buhjects'  Hhertiea  prest-rve 
By  pritonment  mul  plunder. " 
Brome  ■  Saint's  Encourai/emmt.    (I<43.) 

prist-,  pris-ti-,  pr^.  [PaiSTis.J  Ilesembling 
a  saw  ;  serrated. 

prist  a-c&n'-thiiB,  s.  [Pref.  prist-^  and  Or. 
aKavBa.  {akantha)  =■  a  spine,] 

Pal(ront.  :  A  genun  of  fossil  Plagiostomes, 
from  the  Jurassic  group.     {Guiitlier.) 

pris-tor'-d-d6n,  s.  [Gr.  irpt<rnjp  (pHst^)  = 
a  saw  ;  sutf.  -odon.] 

PaloEont. :  A  genua  of  fjacertilla,  from  strata 
in  Africa,  believed  to  bo  of  Triitssie  age. 

pris-ti-,  pr^.    [Prist-.  1 

prls'-ti-dro,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  prLst{is);  fern,  pi, 
adj.  suit.  -nitE.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Plagiostonmns  Fishes, 
division  Uatoiilei  (Uuys,  q.v.).  The  snout  is 
produced  into  an  exeecdingly  long  tlatlumliia, 
armed  witli  a  seriea  of  strong  teetli  along  each 
edge.    There  is  a  single  genus,  Piistis  (q.v.). 

*  pris'-tin-ate,  a,  [Lat.  pristinus  =  ancient, 
Turmnr.)    Priatino,  original. 

"  Cont«mpt  of    their  prUHniit«  Idolatry .*— ffo/ln- 
ihed:  OhronM*,  to).  L,  bk.  lit.  ooL  2. 

pris'-tine,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  prUtinus  = 
ancient,  fitnner.J  Of  or  belonuiiig  to  an  early 
period  or  stato ;  original,  primitive,  ancient. 


pris-tI-6-ph6r'  I-dee,  ».  jW.  [Hod.  Tjit. 
printiophrftXus) ;  I>at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  huW.  •via'.] 
Ichthy. :  A  family  of  PlagiostomouB  Pishes, 
division  Sclacholdci  (q.v.).  The  roHtml  curti- 
lage is  priHiuced  and  armed  like  the  snout  in 
the  family  Pristtdw(q.v.),  hut  tln^gillopoidngH 
are  lateral     One  genus,  PristittphoruH,  with 


fi'ur  species,  from  the  Australian  uud  Japanese 

seas.      [St^UALORAJA.] 

pris-tl-oph'-or-iis,  ».  [Pret  pristi-,  and 
Gr.    4>opoc    (pAoros)  —  bearing.]      [Pristio- 

PHORIB-C] 

pris-ti-pho'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  pristinu*  =  ancient, 
and  phocLL  (q.v.)*.J 

Puiaoat. :  A  genus  of  Phocidse,  from  the 
older  Pliocene  of  Montpellier. 

prxs-ti-pO'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  pristt-^  and  Gr. 
mofjji  {poina)='a.  lid,  a  cover.] 

Ichthy. :  A  marine  genus  of  Percida;  In  older 
classifiwitions,  of  Pristipomatida;.  About 
forty  species  are  known ;  they  are  of  plain 
coloration,  small  size,  and  extremely  common 
between  the  tropics. 

t  pris-ti-po-mat'-i-dsB,  s.  pi  [Lat  piHsti- 
ponia,  genit.  prist ipom'it{is);  Lat.  fern.  adj. 
suit",  -idee.] 

Ichihy.:  A  genus  of  Aeanthopterygii,  division 
Percifonnes,  contaiuiiig  those  Percoid  genera 
in  which  the  palate  is  tootldesa. 

pris'-tis,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Trpurriv  {pristis).'} 

1,  Ichthy.:  Sawlish  (q.v.);    the  sole  genus 

of  the  family  Pristid*  (q.v.).     Body  depressed 

and  elongate,  gradually  passing  into  the  strong 


PRIBTTS  ANTIQUORUM. 

muscular  tail ;  Ueth  in  jaws  ndnute,  obtuse; 
dorsals  without  spine.  Five  species  are  known, 
from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 

2.  Pala'ont.  :  Saws  of  extinct  species  have 
been  found  in  the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey  and 
in  the  Bagshot  Sands.    {Giiniher.) 

pris-ti-iir'-us,  a.  [Pret  pristi',  and  Gr.  ovpa 
(uura)—  a  tail. J 

Irhthy. :  A  genns  of  Seylliidje,  allied  to 
Scyllium  (q.v.),  but  having  small  flat  spines 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  caudal 
fin.  There  is  but  a  single  species  Pristiuras 
melanostomus,  the  Black-mouthed  Dogfish. 

prit^ll,  s.     [A  sofcened  form  of  prick  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  sharp-point«d  instrument;  an  iustru- 
inent  for  nmking  holes  in  the  groimd. 

2.  An  eel-spear  with  several  prongs. 
*  3.  Offence,  pique. 

"Thelenet  wurd  uttered  awry,  the  leiutconcelt  taken, 
or  priU-fi." — Hogers :  Saamau  the  Syrian,  p.  a70. 

prit9h'-el«5.     [Eng.  pritck :  dimin.  sutf.  -el.] 
Forging:   The  tool  employed  for  punching 
out  or  enlarging  the  nail-holes  in  a  horseshoe. 

prith'-ee,  infer/.  [A  corrupt,  of  pray  thee,  or 
I  pray  thee.  The  /  jsgenerally  omitted.]  Pray. 

"  Away  I  I  prithee  leave  me  1"        R»tff»  :  Jmu  Uliore. 

pHt'-tle-pr&t-tile,  «.  [A  reduplication  of 
pntttk  (q.v.).]  Kmpty  talk;  chattering,  lo- 
quacity, tittle-tattle. 

"  It  Is  plain  prirtleprattt«.''—BnimhaU:  Church  t(f 
England  Df/t-nilfd,  p.  At. 

pri'-va-93^,  *  pri-va-olo,«.  [Eng.  priva{t'-) ; 
•cy-) 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  private, 
secret,  or  in  H-tirement  from  tlie  company  or 
observation  of  others  ;  secrecy. 

2.  A  place  of  retirement  or  seclusion ;  a 
retreat ;  a  place  in  which  one  is  private. 

"  Woe  to  the  vuaal  who  durst  pry 
Into  L*»rd  MariiiluirH  privncy/' 

Score :  Marmitm,  UL  16. 

•3.  Joint  knowledge ;  privity. 

"FroK  .  .  .  Is  to  hearken  to  any  roui  position  wltlimit 
yttur  prieacy,"— A  rbuthnut :   Hist.  John  ftuU. 

•  4.  Secrecy,  concenlment.    {Shakesp.) 
•6.  Taeiturnity.    {Aimnoorth.) 

•  6.  A  private  or  secret  matter  ;  a  aecreL 

"The  luilitmoiit  of  Master  Ctdi  In  .  .  ii»w  iiu  longer 
%privyKi.-:--t\tiltr:  Church  Hut.,  VII.  U   IB. 

•pri-va'-do,  ».    [ftp.]    A  secret  or  Intimate 

Trleiid.     H'niVATK.i 

<u  had  1>r«n  a  itrirada,  and  <if  the  cahlnrt 
lyou  iKiifht 
Micap*>d.   — 


"  If  Vfiu  had  l-pen  a  {•virado,  and  <if  11 
ouncll  with  v(iurniitr<')  KUHrdtnn.  (runt  him 
nw  known  in>»  intuiy  ilnnuvr*  ymi  have  « 


COUll 

hnvd  known  how  mtuiy  ilnnu< 

/yji.  Taylor :  .'vniinns,  vul.  U..  «ir.  li 


pri-Vtlf,  o.  [Ger.  =  private.]  (See  compoond.) 

privat-docent,  «.  .\  graduate  of  a  Ger- 
man University  who  is  admitted  on  his  own 
application  to  the  governing  body,  and  aftei 
giving  evidence  of  adequate  qualifications,  is 
recognised  as  a  member  of  its  stall"  of  teachers. 
His  lectures  are  announced  on  the  official 
notice-board,  side  by  side  with  tho.se  of  the 
ordinary  professors,  and  his  certificate  of  at- 
trCnrfance  has  equal  force  and  validity  with 
theirs  for  all  public  purposes,  lie  has,  how- 
ever, no  share  in  the  government  of  the 
university,  and  receives  nothing  but  wliat  he 
makes  by  the  fees  of  the  students  who  attend 
his  lectures.  Many  distinguisheil  men  have 
held  the  i»>s\tion  o(  privat-ducent,  Kant  among 
others,  and  it  is  often  the  stepptng-stoue  to 
an  appointment  as  professor. 

pri'-vate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  privat-us.  pa.  par.  of 
privo  =  to  bereave,  to  make  single  or  apart ; 
prills  =  single  ;  Fr.  prive  ;  Sp.  it.  Port,  pri* 
vado;  Ital.  privato.] 

A*  As  adjective,: 

L  Alone ;  unconnected  with  others :  by 
one's  self.    (Shakej<p.  :  Henry  VIIL,  ii.  2.) 

2.  Apart  from  public  view  ;  secret  ;  not 
openly  known  or  displayed. 

"  By  public  war  or  pripnf  treason." 

Shakesp. :  P*rictm,  L  %. 

3.  Peculiar  to  one's  self;  pertaining  to  or 
concerning  one  person  only  ;  particular.  Op- 
posed to  public,  general,  or  national :  as,  pri- 
vate, means,  private  property,  private  opinions 

4.  Employed  by  or  serving  one  particulai 
person. 

"  Cliief  muBlclan  and  private  secretory  of  the  Elec- 
tor o(  Bavaria."— J/iic(Zii./ay ;  IJist.  Eng..  ch.  rlx. 

5.  Not  invested  with  public  olfice  or  em- 
ployment ;  not  holding  a  public  position ;  not 
having  a  public  or  olticial  character:  as,  a 
prirate  citizen,  a  private  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  &c. 

6.  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  one'r 
own  Cimily  :  as,  a  private  life. 

7.  Applied  to  a  common  soldier,  or  one  whc 
is  not  an  olficer. 

•  8.  Participating  iu  knowledge;  privy. 
B,  As  8ubstii7itive : 

*  1.  Privacy. 

"  Go  olTl  let  ni«  cn^y  my  privntf." 

Shaketp. :  Twel/t)i  Sight.  IIL  i 

•  2.  A  secret  message;  a  private  intimation. 

"  Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dauj)hin'8  lovr." 

Shaketp. :  hiitg  John,  iv.  S, 

*  3.  Private  or  personal  business,  interests, 
or  ctmcern.    {Ikn  Joiisoii :  Vatilitie,  iii.) 

4.  {PL) :  The  privy  parts  ;  the  genitals. 

5.  A  common  soldier;  one  of  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  army. 

"  I.cng  liata  of  uon.i?ouintisaloiied  offleen  and  pri. 
patei.'—ilticitulay  :  Hist.  Ew./..  oh.  xv. 

•I /u  priifate :    Privately;    in   secret;   aot 

opeidy  or  publiely. 

private  bill,  s.    [Bill  (3),  «.,  IIL] 

privato- chapel,  s.  A  chapel  attached 
to  the  residence  of  nobUinen  and  other 
privih>;^et]  persons,  and  uset-l  by  them  and 
Iheir  families. 

prlvato-way,  s. 

Law:  A  way  or  passage  In  whli-h  a  man 
has  a  right  and  interest,  though  the  ground 
may  belong  to  auotlier  person. 

*  pri'-vato,  v.t.  [Lat.  priixitun,  pa,  par.  of 
privo  =  to  deprive.)    To  deprive. 

"  Prlfatcil  iif  their  lyuea  and  wori.lely  telloltee."— 
Halt:  /iichard  III.  (on.  81. 

pri-va-teer',  s.     [Eng.  primt{e):  -eer.] 

1.  A  ship  owned  and  equipped  as  a  vessel  of 
war  by  one  or  more  private  pei-sons,  to  whom 
Utters  of  marque  are  gmiitz-d.    [MAiiguE.] 

"The  pHiMrfffra  of  Dunkirk  hn<1  lung  bean  eel* 
hr%U.i\."—Macauliiy:  Hist.  Kn<j..oh.  xli. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  privateer. 

"  Klihl  RiMn  thr\<w  otrth(>  chnrartrr  of  a  pWp>ilMr, 
aixl  l^'.-iuiictt  {ilrixlu.    — .WcK-.iiWjy     Utst.  t'n-j.,ch.  Xtw. 

privateer  praatlco,«.  [Pkivatberisu.] 

pri-va-tobr',  v.i.  (Privateer,*.]  Tocndse 
in  a  privateer  or  commissioned  pri\'at*  ship 
for  the  puipo.ne  of  seizing  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  or  of  annoying  their  commerce. 

Iff 

I  1M«. 

■(N  r  thr  clo«e  u(  the  war  with  lUlMla.  haTlujt  rt<COIIl 
iiirinlMl  UiP  eiitlmalHilltiim  of  priwl»ering.  -Blaak- 
Hume:  Camment ,  hk.  I.,  fit    T. 


bSil.  b^:  p<iQt,  ioirl : 
-olan.    tUm  -;  shan. 


oat,  90U,  ohonu,  9I1I11,  bonoli ;  go,  ^om :  thin,  (bla ;  sin.  09 :  ezpeot,  ^^ophon,  e^t.    -Ing. 
tlon,  -slon  -  shiia ;  -tlon,    ;lon     zliun.     oloiu,    tlous,  -slous     (bas.      bio,    dlo,  .i^c.      b^l,  dvL 
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private  erism— privy 


pri-va-teer'-ism*  s.     [Eng;.  privateer ;  -ism.] 
Naut. :  Disorderly  conduct,  or  anything  out 
of  mau-of-war  rules.    {Smyth.} 

pri-va-toers'-man,  s.  [Eng.  privateer^  and 
Tuan.]    An  olticer  or  seaman  of  a  privateer. 

pri-vate-l3?»  -private-lye.  adv.  [Eng. 
private,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  private  or  secret  manner ;  notopenly 
or  publicly  ;  in  private. 

"  she  used  to  accommodatfi  me  with  ioxae  privately 
purluioed  dainty."— C  Bronte :  Jan»  Kyre,  en.  xxi. 

2.  In  a  manner  aflFecting  an  individual ; 
personally,  individually  ;  as,  He  was  privately 
benelited. 

*  pri'-vate-ness,  s.    {"En^.  private;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  private  ; 
privacy,  secrecy. 

2.  Seclusion  or  retirement  from  company  or 
■ociety. 

"A  love  of  leisure  and  privatenet*,'— Bacon :  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  bk.  L 

3.  The  condition  or  state  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, or  of  one  not  invested  with  office. 

prx-va'-tion,  "  pri-va-ci-on,  a.  [Fr.  pri- 
vation, from  Lat.  privationem,  accus.  of  prj- 
vufto  =  a  depriving,  from  pHvatiis^  pa.  par.  of 
pnyo  =  to  deprive;  Sp.  privation;  Ital.  pri- 
vazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  something  possessed ; 
the  removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  or 
quality ;  deprivation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived  of  anything  ; 
specif.,  deprivation  of  that  which  is  necessary 
to  life  or  comfort ;  want,  destitution :  as,  To 
die  of  pri  t'o/ ion. 

3.  Loss,  deprivation. 

"In  greate  ieopardie  either  of  privacion  of  his 
Kaluie  or  iosse  of  his  life."— ^all ;  Richard  III.  (an.  3). 

*  4.  The  act  of  making  private,  or  of  re- 
ducing from  rank  or  office. 
5.  Absence,  negation. 

•"But  a  privation  is  the  absence  of  what  doe« 
Daturiilly  belong  to  the  tbin^  we  are  fl[>eaklDg  ot"-~ 
WittU  :  Loific,  pL  i.,  ch.  ii. 

oriv'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  privativus,  from 
privatus,  pa.  par.  of  prtt'o  =  to  deprive;  Fr. 
privatif;  Bp.  i  Ital.  priraiii'o.]    (Private,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  • 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  privation. 

"To  this  privative  power  are  required  aeventeeQ 
balls  at  least"  -Heliquiw  n'ottonianuB,  p.  261. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something  ; 
not  positive.  Privatii'c  is  in  things  what 
negatii'e  is  in  propositions. 

"  Privative  happiness,  or,  the  happiness  of  rest  and 
indolence."— .Scy«  .'  Christian  Li/e,  pt.  1.,  ch.  lii. 

II.  Grammar: 

1.  Changing  the  meaning  of  u  word  from 
positive  to  negative  :  as,  a  privative  prefix. 

2.  Predicating  negation. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  depends  on,  or 
of  which  the  essence  is  the  absence  of  some- 
thing, as  silence  exists  in  the  absence  of  sou  nd. 


n.  Grammar: 

1.  A  prefix  or  suffix  to  a  word  which  changes 
Its  signiiication,  and  gives  it  a  meaning  the 
opposite  to  its  original  meaning  ;  as,  un-,  in-, 
as  in  unhappy,  i?ihuman,  or  -less,  as  in  joy- 

i&«,  &c. 

2.  A  word  which  not  only  predicates  nega- 
tion of  a  quality  in  an  object,  but  also  in- 
volves tlie  suggestion  that  the  absent  quality 
is  naturally  inherent  in  it,  and  is  absent 
through  loss  or  other  privative  cause. 

prlTative-jiirlsdiction,  5. 

Scots  Law  :  A  court  is  said  to  have  privative 
jurisdiction  in  a  particular  class  of  causes, 
when  it  is  the  only  court  entitled  to  adjudi- 
cate iu  such  causes. 

*  priV-a-tive-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  privative;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  privative  manner  ;  with  the  force  of 
a  piivative. 

2.  By  the  absence  of  something  necessary; 
negatively. 

"  Prirativelu  for  want  of  motive  or  Inducement  to 
do  otherwise.  —  WhUb;/ :  Five  Points,  dis.  iv..  ch.  i.,  5  6. 

•  priv'-a-txve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pHvative; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  privative; 
privation,  negation. 


*  prive,  a.  (Si  5.     [Privy.] 

*prive, 'pryve,  T?.(.  [Lat.  priw.]  To  deprive. 

"  Tliat  he  prytted  Gefftey,  yt  was  chosen  to  ye  see  of 
Yorlte,  of  his  mouables."— /'ab^an,  toL  li.  (an.  llM). 

*  prlv-e-ly,  adv.    [Privilt.] 

priV-et,  *priin-et, '  prim'-piint,  prim, 
"  prie,  5.  [The  oldest  form  was  perhaps 
jyrim,  of  which  primet,  corrupted  into  privet, 
was  a  diminutive.  Primprint  was  a  redupli- 
cation. Prob.  from  Proviuc.  Eug.  prime  —  to 
trim  trees.    {Skeat.)] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ligustrum  (q.v.),  and 
spec.  L.  vulgare. 

privet  hawk-moth,  5. 

Entom. :  S]'hinx  Ugustri.  Fore  wings,  pale 
brown,  stre.iUcd  with  black  and  clouded  with 
browu  ;  hind  wings,  pale  rosy,  with  three 
broad  bands  ;  expansion  of  wings  about  four 
inches.  It  flies  at  d\isk  very  rapidly.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  privet  and 
lilac  about  the  end  of  June.  The  larvse  are 
two  to  three  inches  long,  bright  green,  with 
lilac  streaks  on  the  back  and  white  ones  on 
the  sides  ;  caudal  horn  black  and  yellow.  The 
pupa  is  buried  from  August  to  June.  Very 
common  in  the  south  of  England,  very  rare 
in  Scotland. 

*  priv-e-tee,  s.    [Privitt.1 

*  priv-ie,  a.     [Privy.] 

priv  -i-lege  (eg  as  ig),  *  priv-i-leg-le» 
*  priv-i-ledge»  *  prjrv-e-lage,  5.     [Fr. 

privilege,  from  Lat.  p7Hvilegiuni=L(i)  a  bill 
against  a  person,  (2)  an  ordinance  iu  favour 
of  a  person,  a  privilege:  3?nyn5=  single,  and 
lex,  genit.  legis  =  a  law  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital. 
privilegio.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  peculiar  benefit,  right,  advantage,  or 
immunity  ;  a  right,  advantage,  &c.,  enjoyed 
by  a  person  or  body  of  persons  beyond  the 
ordinary  advantages  of  other  persons ;  the 
enjoyment  of  some  peculiar  right ;  exemption 
from  certain  evils  or  burdens ;  an  immunity 
or  advantage  enjoyed  in  riglit  of  one's  position. 

"  Borough  after  borough  was  compelled  to  suireDder 
its  privUegei." — Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  IL 

*  2.  A  right  in  general. 

"  Only  they  hath  privilege  to  live." 

Shakeip.  :  Richard  II..  li.  1. 

*  3.  An  advantage ;  a  favourable  circum- 
stance. 

'■  Yiiur  virtue  is  my  priuUetje." 
Shakeap.  :  J/idtummer  J/ight's  Dream,  It.  1. 

II.  Law:  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a 
privileged  communication :  as,  To  plead 
privilege. 

^  (1)  Breach  of  privilege:  A  breach  of  any 
of  the  privileges  of  CongreBS  or  rarliament, 
[Pabuament,  n.  H  2.] 

(2)  Personal  privikges :  Privileges  attached 
to  the  person  :  as,  the  privileges  of  ambas- 
sadors, peers,  members  of  Congress,  &c. 

(3)  Privileges  of  ParliaTnent :  [Parliament, 
IL  «[  (2)]. 

(4)  Question  of  privilege :  In  Congress,  a 
question  affecting  the  privileges  appertaining 
to  the  members  of  either  house  individually, 
or  to  either  house  collectively,  or  to  both 
houses  conjointly. 

(5)  Real  privileges:  Privileges  attached  to 
places  :  as,  the  privileges  of  the  royal  palaces 
iu  England. 

(6)  Water  prii'ilege  :  The  advantage  of  getting 
machinery  driven  by  a  stream,  or  a  place 
atfording  such  advantage. 

(7)  Writ  of  privilege  : 

Law:  A  writ  to  deliver  a  privileged  person 
from  custody  when  arrested  in  a  civil  suit. 

priv'-i-lege  (eg  as  Jgf),  v.t.    [Privilege,  5.] 
1.  To  invest  with  a  privilege  ;   to  grant  a 
privilege  to;    to    grant   a  particular   right, 
benetit,  advantage,  or  immunity  to. 

"  Buch  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Shuuld  nothing  privilege  him." 

Hhalu-gp. :  Richard  IL,  L  U 

*  2.  To  license,  to  authorize, 

"To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name," 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece^  62L 

priV-1-leged  (eg  as  ig).  a.  [Eng.  privilegie); 
-frf.]  Invested  with  or  enjoying  some  privi- 
lege ;  holding  or  enjoying  a  peculiar  right, 
benefit,  advantage,  or  immunity. 

"Quickness,  energy,  and  audacity  united,  soon 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  privileged  man. "~J/ac- 
auiay :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 


privileged-altar,  s. 

Jioman  Church:  Altare  privilegiatumj  a  term 
applied — 

(1)  To  an  altar,  by  visiting  which  certain 
indulgences  may  be  gained. 

(2)  To  an  altar,  at  which  votive  masses  may 
be  said,  even  on  feasts  which  are  doubles. 

(3)  To  an  altar  with  a  plenary  indulgence 
fur  one  soul  in  purgatory  attached  U)  all 
masses  said  there  for  tlie  dead. 

prlvUeged-commuiiicatlons,  a.  pi. 

Law : 

1.  Communications  which,  though  primd 
facie  libellous  or  slanderous,  are  yet,  from  the 
circumstances  uuder  which  they  are  made, 
protected  from  being  made  the  ground  of  pro- 
ceedings for  libel  or  slander. 

2.  Communications  which  a  witness  cannot 
be  compelled  to  divulge,  such  as  those  which 
take  place  between  husband  and  wife,  or  be- 
tween a  client  and  his  solicitor. 

privileged-copyhold,  s. 

Law:  Tlie  same  as  Customarv-fbeehold. 

privileged-debts,  s.  pi  Debts  payable 
beiore  other  debts,  as  rates,  servants*  wages,  &c 

privileged-deeds,  s.  pL 

Scots  Law :  Holograph  deeds,  which  are 
exempted  from  the  law  which  requires  other 
deeds  to  be  signed  beiore  witnesses. 

*  privlleged-place, «.    [Sanctuary.] 
privileged -summonses,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  A  class  of  summonses  in  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  action,  the 
ordinary  inducise  are  shortened. 

privileged-villenage.  s.   [Villenage.] 

priV-i-ly,  'prev-e-ly,  *priv-e-li,  ailv. 
[Eng.  privy:  -ly-]  In  a  privy  manner; 
secretly.    {Matt.  ii.  7.) 

priV-i-ty,    •  priv-i-te,    "  priv-y-to,    «. 

[Eng.  piinj;  -ty.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Privacy,  secrecy.    (Wyclijfe:  John  vii.) 
*2.  That  which  is  to  be  kept  private  or 

secret  ;  a  secret. 

'■[Cand.iuleal  praysed  her.  .  .  and  bewrayed  the 
pnvities  ol  wedlock."— (JoU^n?  ."  Juttine,  tol  6, 

3.  Joint  knowledge  or  consciousness  in  any 
matter ;  it  is  generally  considered  to  imply 
consent  or  concuiTcnce. 

"  With  the  privity  and  knowledge  of  Numltor.'— 
North  :  Plutarch,  p.  IT. 

*  4.  (PI.) :  The  private  or  secret  parts  ;  the 
genitals. 

II.  Law  :  A  peculiar  mutual  relatiou  which 
subsists  between  individuals  as  to  some  par- 
ticular transaction  ;  mutual  or  successive  re- 
lationship to  the  same  rights  of  property. 

If  (1)  Privity  of  contract : 

Law:  The  relation  subsisting  between  the 
parties  to  the  same  contract. 

(2)  Privity  of  tenure: 

Law:  The  relation  subsisting  between  a 
lord  and  his  immediate  tenant. 

priV-y,  *  prev-y,  "  priv-e,  *  prlv-ee,  a. 

&  5.     [O.  Fr.  price  (Fr.  prive),  from  Lat.  jori- 
xmtus  =  private  (q.v.).] 

A*  As  adjective : 

*1.  Secret,  private. 

"  Go  thou  the  moost  prevyest  wayes  thon  canst^*— 
Bemert:  EYoittart ;  Crunycle.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cxzxiii. 

"2.  Private,  retired,  sequestered  ;  appro- 
priated to  retirement.    (Ezekiel  xxi.  14.) 

*  3.  Secret,  clandestine ;  done  in  secret  or 
by  stealth.     (2  Maccabees  viii.  7.) 

4.  Cognizant  of  something  secret ;  privately 
knowing  ;  participating  in  knowledge  of  some- 
thing secret  with  auother.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"  He  was  privy  to  all  the  counsels  of  the  disaffected 
party."— .Wacau/ay.-  Ilisl.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

B.  As  s^ibstavtive : 

*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  privy  to  any  matter,  design,  kc 

"  The  cytezens  glad  of  hya  commynge,  made  not  the 
French  capit-ilnes  .  .  .  either  parties  or  privie*  ut 
their  eiitent.'—^aH."  Senry  Vl.  (au.  13). 

2.  A  necessary-house. 

n.  I^w:  A  partaker:  a  person  having  an 
interest  in  any  action  or  thing  ;  one  having 
an  interest  in  an  estate  created  by  another ; 
one  having  an  interest  derived  from  a  contract 
or  conveyance  to  w  hich  he  is  not  a  party. 


f&te,  fat,  taxe,  amidst*  what,  ^11«  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pme.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wgl^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  quite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;  oy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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privy-chamber,*.  A  private  apartment 
to  a  ruyal  residence  or  iiiansioQ. 

IF  Gentlemen  vf  Vu  Privy  Cluimber:  Offlcers 
of  tlie  royal  household  of  Great  Hritain,  who 
attend  on  tlie  sovereign  at  court,  stale  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies,  &c. 

•  privy-coat,  «.  A  light  coat  or  defence  of 
mail  worn  concealed  under  the  ordinary  dress. 

privy-council,  $.  The  principal  Coun- 
cil of  a  British  eovereipn,  maile  up  of  nn'mbers 
chuat-n  at  hisur  bar  pleasure.  I  u  dissolution  de< 
pt 'ds  upon  the  royal  pleasure;  by  common 
law  it  was  dissolved  ipso  facto  by  the  demise 
of  the  aovereign,  but  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience of  having  no  council  in  being  at  the 
accession  of  a  new  prince,  the  privy  council 
is  enabled  by  stiitiile  to  continue  f<jr  six 
months  after  the  demise  of  the  crown,  unices 
sooner  dissolved  by  the  successor.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  who  has  precedence  next  after  tlio 
Lord  Chancellor.  Members  of  the  privy 
council  are  addressed  as  Right  Honourable. 
The  duty  of  a  privy  councillor  apj>c,'irs  from 
the  oath,  which  consists  of  seven  articles  : 

L  To  advise  tlie  king  according  to  the  best  of  his 
canning  uid  iliscrettou;  2.  To  advise  t^r  the  kini;s 
hononr  aud  good  of  the  public,  without  partuihty 
thft>UKb  affection,  love,  meed,  doubt,  or  dr<^  ;  3.  To 
keeptbe  king's  counsel  secret ;  4.  To  avoid  corruptiuu; 

6.  To  help  and  strengthen  the  execution  of  what  sh.ill 
be  there  resolved  ;  6.  To  witbBtand  all  persons  who 
would  attempt  the  contrary ;  and  lastly,  In  geneml, 

7.  To  observe,  keep.  Mid  do  all  that  a  good  and  true 
councillor  ought  to  do  to  bis  sovereign  lord. 

The  office  of  a  privy  councillor  is  now  confined 
to  advising  the  sovereign  in  the  discliarge  of 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  duties.  The 
former  have,  since  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  been  entrusted  to  responsible  ministers ; 
and  it  has  consequently  become  the  settled 
practice  to  summon  to  the  meetings  of  the 
council  those  members  of  it  only  who  are  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.  The  power  of  the 
privy  council  is  to  inquire  into  all  offences 
against  the  government,  and  to  commit  the 
offenders  for  trial  ;  but  their  jurisdiction  is 
only  to  inquire  and  not  to  punish,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  judicial  committee,  which  has 
full  power  to  punish  for  contempt  and  to 
award  costs.  The  duties  of  the  privy  council 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  performed  by  com- 
mittees, as  the  judicial  committee,  who  hcAr 
allegations  and  proofs,  and  report  to  the 
aovereign,  by  whom  judgment  is  finally  given, 
and  the  committee  of  council  on  education, 
presided  over  by  the  Vice-president  of  the 
Council,  who  is  a  member  of  the  government. 

privy-councillor, «. 

1.  A  member  of  the  privy  council. 

•  2.  An  officer  of  the  royal  household  who 
paid  the  sovereign's  private  expenses;  now 
called  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse. 

privy-purse,  s.  Tlie  income  set  apart 
for  the  sovereign's  personal  use. 

privy-seal,  •  privy-signet,  a. 

1.  The  seal  used  in  England  to  be  appended 
to  grants  which  are  afterwards  to  pass  tho 
great  seal,  and  to  documents  of  minor  im- 
portance, which  do  not  require  to  pass  the 
great  seal.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  privy  seal 
used  to  authenticate  royal  grants  of  personal 
or  assignable  rights. 

2.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal    [Seal  (2),  a.] 
privy-tithes,  s.  pL 

Law:  Small  tithes. 

privy-verdict, ». 

Law:  A  venlict  given  to  the  judge  out  of 
court;  it  is  of  no  force  unless  afterwards 
openly  affirmed  In  court.  {liUickstoite :  Com- 
Kent.,  bk.  iii.,  eh.  13.) 

•prize  (!),«.    (Prize  (1),  v.l    [Price  (2),  «.l 

E»timati<m,  value. 

"  Then  had  my  pHw  hocn  Imh." 

Uhaketp. :  Ci/mbelin*.  IIL  6. 

prize  (2),  *.   [Fr.  ;)ri4e  =  a  taking  ...  a  prize, 
prop.   fetn.  of  pria,  pa.  par.  of  prendre  —  ta 
take,  from  Lat.  prenao^  prehendo ;  Dut.  prija; 
I)an.  priia ;  8w.  pris.] 
L  Ordinary  Langxiage ; 

1,  That  which  la  taken  from  an  enemy  In 
war ;  that  which  is  seized  by  (Ixhting,  espec. 
a  ship,  with  the  goods  contain'-d  in  her ;  any 
description  of  gunds  or  proj^rty  seized  by 
force  as  spoil  or  plunder. 

2.  Aiiythlig  pained  ;  a  valuable  acqulRltfon ; 
a  gain,  an  advantngo,  {MaAniimer :  Neio  Way 
to  i'ay  Old  AV,*,  iv.  2.) 


3.  Tliut  which  is  offered  or  won  as  the 
reward  of  exertion  or  contest. 

"iiow  be  wltueM  and  iidlud);e  the  prisM* 

Hoole:  OrUtndo  FXtriOK.  zl. 

4.  That  which  is  won  in  a  lottery  or  similar 
manner. 

•  5,  A  contest  for  a  prize  or  reward. 

*'  Like  two  couteudliig  hi  a  prize." 

Stiaketji. :  J/(icl>€th,  111.  2. 

n.  i/iw .'  The  law  as  to  prizes  taken  at  sea 
is  regulated  by  international  law,  and  jtiris- 
diction  in  all  matters  relating  to  them  is  in 
KiiL,'land  vested  in  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty. Prizes  are  condemned,  that  is,  declared 
to  be  lawfully  captured,  in  the  courts  of  the 
captors,  called  Prize-courts  (q.v.). 

H  (1)  Prize  of  war  : 

Law:  Propeity  captured  in  war,  wliirh,  by 
grace  of  the  crown,  to  whom  it  beh:)ngs,  is  sur- 
rendered to  the  force  by  which  it  was  captured. 

*  (2)  To  play  prizes:  To  be  in  earnest. 

•'  They  did  not  pltij/  prizes  .  .  .  and  only  pretended 
to  q,uakrTel."—SCUlina/leet:  Sermon  (Feb.  34,  1674). 

prize-court,  5.  A  court  established  to 
atljudicate  on  prizes  captured  at  sea. 

"  The  Court  of  Admimlty  haa.  in  time  of  war.  the 
authority  of  a  prizf-court,  a  jurisdiction  secured  by 
divera  treattea  wltli  foreipn  nations  ;  by  which  parti- 
cular courts  are  eaUiblisbed  In  all  the  maritinit;  coun- 
tries of  Europe  fur  the  decision  of  this  question, 
whether  lawful  prize  or  not."— Ulackttone  :  Comment., 
bk.  UL,  ch.  8. 

prize-fight,  s,  A  boxing  match  or  pngilis- 
tic  encounter  for  a  prize  or  stake  of  money. 

prize-fighter,  s.  A  professional  pugilist ; 
one  who  lights  another  with  his  fists  for  a 
prize  or  stake  of  money. 

prize -fight  iug,  s.  Fighting  with  the 
fists  or  boxing  fur  a  prize  or  stake  of  money. 

prize-list,  s. 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  list  of  prizes  gained  in  any 
competition,  with  the  names  of  the  winners. 

"  All  horsea  deemed  worthy  of  places  in  prUe-litti." 
—Daily  Telegraph.  Feb.  28,  1B86. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  return  of  all  the  persons  on 
board  a  ship  when  a  prize  is  captured,  whether 
tliey  belong  to  the  ship  or  are  supernumerary. 

prize-master,  s, 

Navt.  :  A  person  put  in  command  of  ft  ship 
that  has  been  taken  as  prize. 

prize-money,  s, 

Naut.,  £c. :  Money  paid  to  the  captors  of 
a  shipor  place  where  booty  has  bet-n  obtained, 
in  certain  proportions  according  to  rank,  the 
money  being  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  booty, 

prize-ring,  s.  A  ring  or  enclosed  space 
in  wliich  j-rize-tights  are  fought.  Originally 
such  contests,  no  doubt,  took  place  witliin  a 
ring  formed  by  the  spectators,  but  now  the 
"ring"  is  ft  square  space  of  eight  yards. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  system  of 
prize-fighting  itself. 

prize  (3),  s.    [Piuse  (2), «.] 

prize  (1)  •  prise,  r.t.  [Ft.  priscr=  to  prize, 
to  esteem,  from  O.  Fr.  pris  (Fr.  prix)=zBk 
price,  from  LaL  pretium.] 

*  1.  To  value  ;  to  seta  value  or  price  on ;  to 
rate.    {Chapman:  Homer;  Ji iad  vli.) 

2.  To  value  highly  ;  to  set  a  high  value  on  ; 
to  esteem  us  of  great  value  or  worth  ;  to  rate 
highly. 

"  Kind  Koulsl  to  tnach  their  tenantry  Ut  priu 
What  tbvy  tht^nmelves,  without  retnurac,  deHplae," 
C'owper :  Uape,  26L 

•  3.  To  risk,    {Greene :  Friar  Bacoiu) 

prize  (2),  v.t.     [Prise  (2),  v.] 

prize -able,  a.  [Eng.  prize;  •able.]  Valua- 
ble,   (in  use  in  SuMsex.) 

"  I'rudvuoe  U  more  priwabte  In  love," 

Taylor :  Virgin  WUIow.  IL  1. 

prizo'-man,  5.  [Eng.  prise  (2)  «.,  and  trtnn.] 
one  wlio'wina  a  prize. 

•  priz'-er,  ».    (Lat.  prw(e)  (1).  ▼• ;  ■<'"1 

1.  Otif  who  estimateji  or  sets  a  value  on 
anything.     (Shakesp. :   Troilw  li.  2.) 

2.  One  who  contends  for  a  prize ;  a  prize- 
fighter.   (Shakeap.  ;  As  You  Like  It,  It.  3.) 

pro,  abtrrev,  [See  dof.]  A  profcHslonal,  an 
opposed  to  an  amateur,  K'>rnicrly  used 
cnit'lly  of  actors,  now  ext'-nded  to  pedestri- 
ans, rowing  men,  &c. 

"HUtMvy  illil  not  know  Mynr*.  the  pro,  at  the  dli- 
tjuiccii,"— /.V/<T<Tf,  May  M,  iKi''.,  p  1. 


pro-,  pre/.      [L-it.  =  before,  for  ;  Gr.  irpo  (pit^ 
=::  before.]    A  prefix  having  the  force  of  for, 

fore,  forth,  forward. 

^  I'ro  an*l  con;  (For  pro  and  contra  =for 
and  agjiinst.]  A  phrase  equivalent  Xx\  the 
English  /or  and  again-it :  as.  To  hear  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con.  It  is  also  used  substantiv- 
ally,  with  the  meaninc  of  "reasons  or  argu- 
ments for  and  against    a  certain  proposition. 

"  Voclferoiuly  discuaslnff  the  prof  and  emu  ot  the 
critical  AitMRtiou."" Daily  Tel^ra ph.  Se|>t.  T.  lUi. 

^  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  verb  =  To  weigh 
the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

'*  A  mtvn  in  soliloquy  rvasonti  with  blmaelf.  and  prat 
and  cc/ru  iind  wviK'im  all  hlx  deai^^tu." — C^nffrinm: 
Double  Dealer  (Eplst.  Dtdlc). 

pro-cathedral,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  churi;li  (chiefly  Roman)  used 
provisionally  as  a  cathedml. 

"  Preacliiiigofti'n  In  a  church  In  Weiitl»oQnie  Gron, 
and  soiiietiiiie!!  in  the  pro-cathfdral  in  UoOrtloldl. '— 
Ilhii.  L-indK-n  Sewt.  April  3,  IbSti.  p.  mt. 

pro-leg,  «.    [Proleg.J 
pro-ostracum,  & 

Comp.  Aiioi. :  Huxley's  name  for  the  anterior 
shell  of  a  Belemnite  (q.v.). 

"A  straight  nhragmacone  Ib  enclosed  within  a  mora 
or  less  conical  calcified  laminated  structure,  theeruard, 
or  rtistruui,  which  Is  continued  forwards  into  a 
variu us ly 'Shaped,  usually  lamellar  pro-txTraruTTi.  Th» 
pro-ottrncum  and  the  rostrum  together  rejireseiit  th* 
pen  In  the  Teuthidie."— ^ujr/ty  .■  Anat.  Infttrt.,  p.  643. 

pro-ratable,  a.  Capable  of  being  pro* 
rated.    {Anier.) 

pro-rate,  v.t.  To  assess  pro  rata;  to  dis- 
tribute proportionally.     {Amer.) 

pro-slavery,  a.    In  favour  of  slavery. 

"That  tumid  clique  of  pro-ttavery  pollticlana,^* 
Daily  TeUrgrapK  l>ei.-,  21,  lOoS. 

pro-tutor,  s. 

Scots  Law :  One  who  afts  as  a  tutor  to  4 
minor  without  a  regular  title  to  the  office 

pro'-a,  pra-h4',  s.    [Malay  prau.J 

Nautiaxl : 

1.  A  narrow  canoe,  thirty  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Ladrone  Islands.  The  stem  and  stem  are 
similar,  the  boat  sailing  either  way.     The  lee 

Sl.lr   i,s   Hat.  s..  I},,,t    1),,     r".,!H..'   I,  s..ubl.-s  half  of 


M 
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^p^^^^^ 

tei:^~^it^ 

.-^^?^E 

a  vessel  divided  vertic.illy  in  the  line  of  th» 
keel.  Extenduig  to  lo'-wjird  is  an  outright, 
consisting  of  a  frame  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
floating  fanoc-shaped  timber,  which  prevent* 
the  crunk  and  narrow  canoo  from  upsetting. 
2.  AMalayanboat  propelled  by  sails  and  oars. 

"  lAHte  (lecta  of  Malay  pr'»u  were  formerly  em* 
ployM  nt  a(>&rchtnt[  for  this  rurloiis  productot  troplcttl 
tnt\M.'~Daily  T'-I'vr'tph,  Nov.  it,  HnA. 

*  proa^ll,  •  proche,  w.i.   [Fr.  |>rocA<  =  neiir.J 

To  apprnach  ('[.v.). 

*■  To  the  ent«nt  Ut  hane  prochM  nerer  to  the  poynt," 
— Bcriirrt :  /'roluart ;  Cronyele,  vol.  11..  ch.  ccxxxtL 

pro  au'-U-dn,  «.     [Or.  rpb   (i>ro>  =  before^ 
and  auAij  (auli)  =  a  hall.J 
Arch.  :  A  vestibule. 

prSb-a-bll'-I  or  lyin,*.  [Kccles.  I^t.  profto- 
liiliori.-'mus,  ftniii  l,;it,  prvttitnltur,  compar.  •' 
jtrobabilis  —  probable  (q.v.).] 

Roman  Theol.  :  Tlio  t^^ncliing  tluit  a  law  la 
always  to  be  olieyed,  unless  an  opinion  dearly 
very  imdiablo  (;/ri)6o(>i7ior)  is  oppostnl  to  it. 

"  We  cannot  ve  that  ProbttbillorUfri  Is  logic*!  4Dd 
couaitlenU'—AMU  i  Arttold:  I'atK.  Diet..  )>.  60S. 

prdb-a-bil'-l  orlBt,  $.  [Eng.  probabi/for- 
{i.tm) ;  'lit.]  A  twieher  or  supporter  of  Proba- 
bitiorlsm  ((|.v.). 

"  Tlie  Pr^$btUt>ritta  put  do  rwtralut  <>■  fiturty 
where  a  iiiiui  wita  coiiviiicetl  on  soMd  urourid*  thni  lh« 
tnlnitrn  nf  evlilriioe  wk,  deil'li'illy  In  ta\>iiir  ul  bit 
\l\>vTly  "  —  AddU  *  Arnold:  i\tlK.  tticL,  p.  (Hi2. 


boil.  b6^:  p^t.  Jowl;  cat.  fell,  oborus,  9hlii,  bon^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  flila;  sin,  a^ ;  ezpoot,  Xonophon,  o^lst.    ph  ~'C 
-elan*  -tlan  =  sly^u    -tlon,  -alon  —  nhiin;  -(Ion,  -{Ion  -  zhun.    -olous,  -tlous,  -slous  -  sbtis.    -ble.  -dlo,  &c.  -  bvl.  <l0l* 
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probabilis  causa— probity 


pro-bab'-i-lis   can -^a,  phr.     [Lat.  =a 
probable  cause.]    (See  etym.  sad  compouud.) 
PTObabUis  causa  litigandi : 
Scots  Law:  Plausible  ground  of  action  or 

defence. 

prdb'-a-bil'ifm,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  proba- 
bilisnus,  from  probabilis.]    [Probable.] 

Roman  Theol.  :  The  doctrine,  first  pro- 
pounded by  Medina,  a  Spanish  Dominican 
(1528-81)  and  professor  at  Salamanca,  an<l 
thus  formulated  by  Gury,  (Comp.  Theol.,  ed. 
lSo3,  i,  35),  that,  in  matters  of  conscience, 
"of  two  opinions  it  is  lawful  to  follow  the 
less  probable,  provided  that  opinion  rests  on 
solid  groumls."  From  Medina's  death  till 
about  1650  Probabilism  flourished,  and  then 
a  reaction  set  in  in  favour  of  Probabiliorism 
(q.v.).  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  (1732-«7)  in  his 
Ilotno  Apostolicus  and  Tkeologia  Moralis  revived 
Probabilism,  which  is  now"  the  ordinary  rule 
of  confessors  in  the  Roman  Church. 

"The  Pope  would  not  have  made  St  Llguorl  a 
Doctor  of  the  Church  had  he  regarded  the  great 
liteniry  work  of  his  life  in  defendityi  and  expounding 
probabilism  as  a  mistake."— ^ddu  *  Arnold:  Cath. 
Diet.,  p.  604. 

prob'-a-bll-ist,  s.  [En^.  probahUiism)  :  •ist.} 
A  supporter  of  the  casuist  doctrine  of  Proba- 
bilisnu    They  are  usually  divided  into : 

(1)  Probabilists  pure  and  simple,  who  hold 
that  a  man  may  use  his  liberty  if  he  has 
really  probable  grounds  for  thinking  the  law 
does  not  bind  him,  though  the  argument  on 
the  other  side  is  the  more  probable. 

(2)  ^ui probabilists,  who  hold  that  a  man 
does  wrong  to  use  his  liberty  unless  the  proba- 
bilities are  at  least  evenly  balanced. 

pr6b-a-bil'-i-t3^,  s.    [FY.  probabiliU^  from 
probable  =z  probable  (q.v.).} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  probable  ; 
that  state  of  a  case  or  question  of  fact  which 
arises  from  superior  evidence,  or  a  preponder- 
ance of  argument ;  likelihood.  (It  is  less  than 
moral  certainty.) 

2.  That  which  is  or  appears  probable  ;  any- 
thing which  has  the  appearance  of  probability 
or  truth.  (In  this  sense  the  word  admits  of 
a  plural  number.) 

'■  The  existence  of  the  city  of  Pekin.  and  the  reality 
of  Caesar  s  avsaasi nation,  which  the'philoaopher  classea 
with  prob'cbUitii-4,  becauAe  they  rest  aolely  upon  the 
evidence  of  testimony.'— Stetpart .-  Human  Mind,  voL 
li..ch.  iv..  S  4. 

II.  Math. :  Likelihood  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
event;  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number  of  favourable  chances  by  the  whole 
number  of  chances,  both  favourable  and  un- 
favourable. The  word  chance  is  here  used  to 
signify  the  occurrence  of  any  event  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  when  there  are  two  or  more  ways 
in  which  it  may  occur,  and  when  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  happen  in  one  way  rather 
than  in  another.  One  of  the  most  common 
and  useful  application  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
babilities is,  in  con).puting  the  elements  em- 
ployed in  the  subject  of  annuities,  reversions, 
assurances,  and  other  interests,  depending 
upon  the  probable  duration  of  human  life. 

pr6b'-a-ble,  o.  &  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat  proba- 
bilis =  that  may  be  proved  ;  proho  =  to  prove 
(q.v.);  Sp.  probable;  ItaL  pj-obabile.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  proved-      • 

"He  who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not 
probable  by  sciii.ture." —  JIUton :  Of  CivU  Potoar  in 
Mcclesia^ical  Causes, 

2.  Having  more  evidence  for  than  against ; 
having  evidence  sufficient  to  incline  the  mind 
to  belief,  but  leaving  room  for  doubt ;  likely, 

"  Philosophers  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  event 
IB  oniy  probable.'—SteieaH  :  0/the  Human  Mind,  vuL 
U.,  ch.  It.,  j  4. 

3,  Rf-ndering  something  probable  :  as,  prob- 
able  evidence. 

*  4,  Plausible,  specious,  colourable. 

•B,  Assubst.  :  Tliat  which  is  probable;  a 
probable  thing  or  circumstance. 

probable-cause*  $.  (Pbobabilis  causa]. 

probable-error,  s. 

Astron.  it  Physics :  When  a  great  number  of 
observations,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  error 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  element,  the  element  to  be  determined 
18  also  liitble  to  error;  the  probable  error  is 
the  quantity  such,  that  there  is  the  same 
probability  of  the  true  error  being  greater  or 
less  than  it. 


probable -evidence,  s. 

Law  :  Evidence,  distinguished  from  demon- 
strative evidence  in  this,  that  it  admits  of 
degrees,  from  the  highest  moral  certainty  to 
the  very  lowest  presumption. 

prob-a-blj^,  adv.  [Eng.  probable)  ;  -ly.)  In 
a  probable  manner  or  degree;  in  all  likelihood 
or  probability ;  likely. 

'■  To  her  father  she  had  probably  never  been  at- 
tached. —MacaiUa!/ :  Hut.  Kng.,  ch.  ir. 

*prd'-baH5^,  s.  [Lat.  pro6afio  =  probation 
(q.v.).]    Proof,  trial. 

"  Th«  lawes  of  the  cete  stent  In  proftacy; 
They  ukd  non  em^uestis  the  wroiigis  for  to  try." 
Chaucer :  Marchanta  Second  Tala. 

■  prob'-al,  a.  [Lat.profto  =to  prove.)  Calcu- 
lated to  bias  the  judgment ;  satisfactory. 

"  This  advice  la  free  I  give  and  honest, 
Prob  a  to  thinking,"  Shakesp.:  Othello.  U,  8. 

*  pro-bal'-i-ty,  «.  IEng.pro&ai;-i(T/.]  Prob- 
ability. 

"  others  might  with  aa  great  probaliti/  derive  them 
from  the  Briyantea."— A  Holland:  Camden,  li.  81. 

pr6'-bang»  s.     [Probe.] 

Stirg.  :  A  slender  whalebone  rod  with  a 
piece  of  sponge  on  one  end,  for  pushing  down 
into  the  stomach  bodies  which  may  have 
lodged  in  the  oesophagus. 

^  Larger  and  stronger  forms  are  used  in 
veterinary  surgery. 

pro'-b^te,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  probatus^  pa.  par.  of 
probo—  to  prove.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Proof 
"  Of  Sciplon*s  dream  what  was  the  troe  rtrobat^." 
Sketion  :  Poems,  p.  SO. 

2.  Law :  The  official  proof  of  a  will.  This 
is  done  either  in  common  form,  which  is  upon 
the  oath  of  the  executor  before  the  R^gieter  or 
other  official  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the 
laws  of  the  several  statics;  or  per  testes  (by 
witnesses),  in  some  solemn  form  of  law,  in  ca^ie 
the  validityof  the  will  is  disputed.  When  this 
is  done  the  original  will  must  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  registry,  and  a  copy  on  parch- 
ment under  th«  seal  of  the  Register  is 
delivered  to  the  executors,  together  with  a 
certificate  of  the  will  having  been  duly  proved, 
all  wliich  together  ia  usually  styled  the  pro- 
bate of  the  will. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  proving 
of  wills  and  testaments  :  as,  probate  duties. 

probate-court,  a. 

ESiglish  Law  .*  A  c«mrt  of  record  established 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  rela- 
tion to  probate  of  wills  and  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, and  to  hear  and  detemiioe  all  questions 
relating  to  matter3"and  causes  testamentary. 
Its  principal  registry  is  in  the  metropolis;  but 
it  haa  a  number  of  local  registries. 

probate-duties,  s.  pi.  Duties  payable 
on  property  passing  under  a  will. 

pro-ba  -tlon,  •  pro-ba-cy-on, ».  [Fr.  pro- 
bation,, from  Lat-  prohationcm,  accus.  ot  proba- 
(io  =  a  proving;  probatiis,  pa,  par.  of  probo  = 
to  prove  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  probacion;  Ital.  probazio-ne.) 

*  1.  The  act  of  proving;  proof.  (Fox: 
Martyrs,  p.  12.) 

•  2.  That  whicb  proves  anything ;  evidence, 
proof. 

*•  Brj-n?  fourth  your  honest  trrobacytmt,  and  ye  shall 
be  heard,  —liaie :  Apoloyu.  fuL  92. 

3.  Any  proceeding  designed  to  ascertain 
truth,  to  determine  character,  qualifications, 
and  the  Uke  ;  trial,  examination  :  as,  To  engage 
a  person  on  probation.    Especially  applied  to^ 

(1)  Novitiate  ;  the  time  of  trial  which  a  per- 
son must  pass  in  a  religious  house  to  prove 
his  or  her  litness  morally  and  physically  to 
bear  the  severities  of  the  rule. 

"  I.  In  probation  of  a  sisterhood. 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother." 

Shakexp.  :  Measure  for  Meantrt,  T.  L 

(2)  Moral  trial ;  the  stat«  of  man  in  this 
present  life,  in  which  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  proving  his  character  and  becoming  quali- 
fied for  a  happier  state. 

"  Of  the  various  views  under  which  human  life  has 
oeen  considered,  no  one  seems  so  runsomible  as  th.it 
which  regards  it  as  a  state  of  probation  :  meaning,  by 
a  state  of  probation,  a  state  calculated  for  trying  us. 
and  for  improviuK.'— /*a7ejy .-  Sermoni.  No.  33. 

(3)  The  trial  of  a  ministerial  candidate's 
qualifications  previous  to  his  settlement  in  a 
pastoral  charge.     {Chiefly  Amer.) 

(4)  The  examination  of  a  student  for  a  de. 
gree.    {Am.er.) 


•  probation-robe,  s.  The  dress  given 
to  novices  in  religious  and  military  orders. 

*'  I'll  send  you  a  probation-robe ;  wear  that 
Till  you  abali  please  to  be  our  brother  " 

Bcaum.  i  Flet. :  Knight  of  Malta.  IIL  L 

•  prd-ba'-tion-al,  o.  [Eng.  probation;  -cd.) 
Serving  for  probation  or  trial ;  probationary. 

"  A  state  of  porgation  they  Imagined  to  consist  of  a 
probational  &r^"~iVh^KUle!f :  Common  Pra]fer,i:h.Ti. 

pr6-ba'-tion-ar-y,a.  [Eng.  jn-ohation ;  -ary.'^ 
Pertaitnns^  or  relating  to  probation;  serving 
for  probation  or  trial. 

"  It  U  our  duty  to  consider  this  life  throoghoutaia 
probationary  state.'— Pa/ejr/  Sermom,  No.  30. 

pro-ba'-tion-er,  s.    [Eng.  probation .-  -<r.] 

1.  One  who  is  in  a  state  of  probation  op 
tri  il.  so  that  he  may  give  proof  of  his  qualifi- 
cations for  a  certain  position,  place,  or  state; 

"  Everji  probationer  for  the  corps  most  be  on- 
married. '—Aijiy  Chronicle,  Sept.  SO,  I88i. 

2.  A  student  in  divinity,  who,  producing 
certificates  from  the  theological  professors  in 
a  university  of  his  good  morals  and  qnaliflca- 
tions.  and  showing  also  that  he  has  gone 
through  the  prescribed  course  of  theological 
studies,  is  admitted  to  several  trials  by  a 
presbytery,  and  on  acquitting  himself  satis- 
factorily, is  licensed  to  preach.    {Scotch.) 

pro-ba'-tion-er-ship,  s.  [Eng.  probationer; 
•ship.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  proba- 
tioner ;  novitiate. 

"  pro-ba' -tion-ship,  «.  [Eng.  probation  ; 
•shtp.)  A  state  of  probation;  probation, 
novitiate. 

•  pro'-ba-tive,  a.    [Lat.  probatimis,  from  prO' 

batus,  pa.  par.  of T>ro6o  =  to  prove  (q.v.);  Fr. 
pTohatif ;  Sp.  &  IX^h  probativo.]  Serving  for 
probation  or  proof. 

"Sometjotlpmentsjare  only  pro6a(ftie,  and  designed 
to  try  and  stir  up  those  virtues  which  before  lay 
dormant  in  the  60\iL"— South :  Sermons,  iv.  m, 

*pr6-ba'-t6r,  s.  rLat.,from^ro6afu5,  pa.  par. 
of  pro&o  =  to  prove.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  examiner,  an  approver, 
a  prover. 

"Some  nonifnati^d  and  appointed  lor  probaton,"^ 
Miydman  :  A'aeat  Sperulatioiis.  p    1S2. 

2.  Law:  One  who  turns  king's  (or  queen's) 
evidence;  an  approver  (q.v.). 

•  pro'-ba-tor-^,   *  pro-l>a-tor-le,  a.  &  s. 

(Lat.  probalorius,  from  probator;  Ft.  pro- 
batoire.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  serving  for,  ppoot 

2.  Serving  for  trial ;  probationary. 

"The  duration  and  coutinoance  of  their  probatorw 
Btate-'—Cheyite:  On  flefftmen,  dia.  6. 

H.  As  subst. :  A  house  for  novices. 

With  whoiu  he  was  in  the /Vo6arori«at  ClareTalL* 


[ 


-P.  Holland:  Camden, 
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probe,  5.     [Lat.  pro!)o  =  to  prove  (q.v.),] 

1.  Surn  :  An  instrument,  usually  made  of 
silver  wire,  having  a  rounded  end,  and  intro- 
duced into  cavities  in  the  body  in  exjdoring 
for  ttalls,  calculi,  ascertaining  the  depth  of  a 
wound,  the  direction  of  a  sinus,  &c. 

■'  A  round  white  stone  was  ...  so  fastened  In  that 
part,  th.-it  the  physician  with  his  probe  eoold  not  stir 
iV—Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  xxxli. 

*  2.  A  printer's  proof. 

"  Ye  shall  see  in  the  probe  of  the  print  "—QrindaX  .* 
Remaint,  p.  268. 

probe-scissors,  s.  pi. 

Surg.  :  Scissors  used  to  open  wonnds,  the 
blade  of  which  to  be  thrust  iuto  the  orifice 
has  a  button  on  the  end. 


probe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Probe,  5.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  apply  a  probe  to  ;  to  search  or 
examine,  as  a  wound,  ulcer,  &c.,  with  a  j.robe. 

2.  Fig. :  To  search  or  examine  deeply  into  ; 
to  scrutinize  or  examine  thoroughly  or  to  the 
bottom. 

"  Only  to  be  examined.  ponder"d.  search 'd. 
Probed."  IVordtworth:  Excurtion,  bk.  Iv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  search  or  examine  a  wound, 
ulcer,  &c.,  with  a  probe  ;  to  use  a  probe. 

prob'-i-ty,  «.  [Fr.  proUte,  from  Lat  probi- 
tatem,  ace.  of  pro6i(a5  =  honesty,  from  probu9 
=  honest;  Ital.  probifA;  Sp.  pro&trfod.  J  Tried 
honesty,  sincerity,  or  integrity  ;  strict  honesty 
or  uprightness  ;  virtue,  high  principle,  recti- 
tude.    OVaterland:  Works,  u.  367.) 


&te.  mt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine:  go    pot. 
or.  wore,  wgll.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciu-e.  wte,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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prob'-lem,  •  prob-lemo,  s.  [Pr.  probleme, 
from  Lat.  pToblema,  from  Gr.  wpd^Aijya 
(problema)  =  anythiuj^  thrown  or  put  forward, 
a  question  put  forward  for  discussion  :  np6 
(i)rc»)=.forwaiTi,  and ^Aijf*a (6/ct?w)  =  a  casting; 
fidWui  (batlo)  =  to  cast ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  probienui.] 
L  Ordinary  Latifpiage: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  A  question  proposed  for  solution  ;  a 
matter  put  forward  or  stated  for  examination 
or  proof. 

"  This  problam  let  philoeophera  revolve." 

/ititcfctnore :  Creation, 

3.  Hence,  a  question  involviui;  doubt,  nn- 
certainty  or  diflficulty. 

"Tho  grave  problem  which  had  hitherto  defied 
English  8tat«aimiDablp."— ^Tarularii,  Pub.  8,  i^HG. 

n.  Oeom. :  A  question  proposed  that  re- 
quires solution  by  soiue  operation  to  be  per- 
formed or  some  construction  made,  as  to 
describe  a  triangle,  to  bisect  au  angle  or  a 
line,  &c.  It  thus  ditrers  from  a  tlienrcm,  in 
which  the  truth  of  some  proposition  requires 
to  be  proved,  or  some  relation  or  identity  to 
be  established. 

protHlS-m^t'-xo,  prob-le-xnilt'-io-al,  a. 

[Gr.  JTpo^ATj^ittTtKos  {problemaiikoa\  from  Trpo- 
^\r)na  (problema)  =  a  problem  ;  Fr.  problema- 
tique.)  Of  the  nature  of  a  problem;  doubt- 
ful, question.ible,  uncertain,  unsettled. 

"M&ckay'B  own  orthodoxy  was  problematical,' ~ 
Jiacauiay :  HuC.  Eng..  ch.  xlll. 

prob-le-mat'-ic-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  proh- 
UTtiatical ;  -ty,]  In  a  problematical  manner; 
questionably,  doubtfully. 

•  prob'~lcm-a-tist«  s.  [Lat,  problema,  genit. 
problematis  =a  problem  ;  Eng.  8ufil  'ist.]  One 
who  proposes  problems. 

"  This  learned  problematist  whs  brother  to  him,  who, 

f reaching  nt  St.  MaTy's,  Oxfonl,  took  hla  text  out  of 
he  hbtory  of  BAlaniu,  &c."—Bo«lyn  :  Letter.    (leOB.) 

•ppob'-lem-a-tize,  v.t  [lAt,  pmbUma, 
genit.  problematis  =  a  problem;  Eng.  suff. 
■iM.]    To  propose  problems. 

*'  Hear  him  problematitf." 

Den  Jotuon  :  Jfme  Inn, 

*-  prob-ol-ist'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  7rpo)9aAAw  (;/7'o- 
build).]  (Problem.]  Casting,  throwing,  or 
hurling  forward. 

"  He  brought  hU  fettered  heels,  like  a  doable-headed 
baiuiiier.  aa  hard  an  his  pry>ftofj«firftwiiie  could  whirl, 
agalttst  the  very  thickest-crowded  cells  of  bygone 
domicile."— ZJIacfcmore;  Cripju  the  Carrier,  vol.  111., 
ch.  X. 

pr6b-OS'-9l-date,  a.  [Proboscis.]  Furnished 
with  a  proboscis  ;  proboscidean. 

t  pr6b-6s-9id'-e-a  (1),  «.    [I^at.   probands, 

genit.  proboscid(iii) ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -ea.] 

ZooL:  A  synonym  of  Rhynchonycteris 
(q.v.). 

prob  dS'9id'-e-a  (2),  «.  pi.  [TM.  proboscis, 
genit.  proboscid{is) ;  nent.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea.] 

1.  Znol. :  An  order  of  Mammalia,  character- 
ized by  the  absence  of  canine  teeth  ;  the 
molars  few  in  number,  large,  and  transversely 
ridged  or  tuberculate  ;  incisors  always  present, 
growing  from  persistent  pulps,  and  constitut- 
ing long  tusks.  The  nose  is  prolongt-d  into  a 
Ht'xible,  highly  sensitive  cylindricnl  tnink,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  the  nostrils  are  situated, 
and  terminating  into  a  flnger-like  prehensile 
lobe.  Feet  with  thick  pad,  and  j>entadactyle, 
but  some  of  the  toes  are  only  partially  in- 
dicated externally  by  thodivisions  of  the  hoof. 
Clavicli's  absent ;  tt-stcs  abdominal ;  twomam- 
inie,  pectoral  ;  pla<-.i:iitji  zonary  and  dvciduato. 
One  living  genus,  Eleplias  (q.v.). 

2.  PaUrnnt.  .*  [DiNOTHERICM,  MasTODON]. 

pr6b  os-9id'-S-aii,  pr5b~SB-9ld'~I-an. 

o.  A'  s.    [Proboscidea.] 

A*  Afiwlj.:  Pertiiinlng  or  belonging  to  the 
ordtT  ProboBcidea  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  mammal  belonging  to  tlie 
order  Proboscidea. 

"Us  lionrs  have  henu  found  omoclatvd  wllh  skele- 
tons of  the  mainmnth  and  other  probogclillant." — 
K't/joH  •  I'rrhittoric  M<in,  ch.  II. 

prdb  Ss  9id'-Q-oti8,  a,    [Prowwioka.] 
Bo\.:  H;ivingahard  terminal  horn,  as  the 
fruit  of  Martynia. 

pr$b-5s-9ld'~i-al,  a.  [PROBOscrotA.)  The 
same  oa  Puoboscipate  (q.v.). 

prob-68-'9id'-i'-an, a.  A s.   {Pui-iioscidban.] 


prdb-ds-jid'-i-form,  a.    [Lat.  proboscis, 
genit.   probo^cidis  —  a  proboscis    (q-v.),  and 
Eng.  form,] 
Zool. :  Having  the  fonn  of  a  proboscis. 

pr5-b6s'-9is,   »,     [Lat,  from  Gr.  irpo0o<ricic 

(probaskis)  =  an  elepliant's  trunk,  lit.  =  a 
fniiit-fceder,  from  irpd  (pro)  =  before,  and 
p6crKtu(bosko)~lo  fend  ;  Sp.  ^IXaLproboscide.] 

1.  LU.dtCortipar.  Anat. :  The  elongated  nose  of 
an  elephant  or  tapir.  [Proboscidka.]  Loosely 
applied  to  the  spiral  tmnk  of  the  Lepidoptera 
[Antlia],  till'  suctorial  organ  of  some  Hymtn- 
optera,  as  the  ApiareiE,  the  pharynx  of  tlie 
Errant  Annelids,  the  retractile  oral  oryan  of 
Gephyrsea,  the  preoral  organ  of  Planarida,  the 
central  polypite  of  Medusa,  &c. 

2.  Fi't/.  :  The  human  nose.  (Used  ludicrously 
or  in  humour.) 

proboscis-monkey,  s.    [Kaha.] 

*  pro-ca' -clous,  o.  [Lat.  procax,  genit.  pro- 
caci^.]     Forward,  pert,  petulant. 

"Spill  the  blood  of  thftt  procacioui  cbrlitian." — 
Barroie:  Sernivm,  vul.  ii.,  ser.  20. 

*  prd-C&9'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  procacitas,  from 
procax  =■  prociicious  (q.v.).]  Forwardness, 
pertness,  petulance. 

"  Porphyriiu  with  good  colour  of  reason  might  have 
obiecteii  }rrocacHy  n^Smt  St,  Fftul  In  taxing  lua 
betters." — Barrow:  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy, 

pyo-cam'-bi-um,  s.  [Pref.  jtro-,  and  Lat., 
&c.  cavibiu.ni  (q.v.).] 

Bot, :  A  tissue  formed  from  the  entire  outer 
zone  of  the  plerome,  or  having  only  a  few 
groups  of  cells,  which  are  ultimately  trans- 
formed into  pei-mauent  cells. 

pro-ca-me'-lus,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  I>at. 
Ciitiielus.] 

PaliBoiit.  :  A  genus  of  Camelidse,  closely 
allied  to  Camelus,  and  having  one  of  its  six 
species  about  the  size  of  the  living  Camel,  but 
with  an  additional  premolar  on  each  side. 
From  tlie  Mioceuu  of  Virginia,  the  Pliocene  of 
Nebraska  and  Texas,  and  the  Post-pliocene  of 
Kansas. 

pro-Cat-arc'-tio,   a.       [Gr.    irpoKarapKTiK6<; 

iprokiUarktih>s)=\Kg\nning  beforehand;  npo- 
KaT  dp\(o  (prokatarcho)  =  to  "begin  before:  npo 
(pro)  =  before  ;  Kara  (kata),  used  Intensively, 
and  apx*o  (archo)  =  to  begin.] 

Pathol,:  Preexistent  or  predisposing.  Aji- 
plied  to  causes,  wliether  contingent,  violent, 
or  fortuitous,  which  give  occasion  to  health  or 
to  the  generation  of  disease. 

"James  IV.  of  Scotlaud,  fulling  away  In  his  fleMh, 
without  the  prccecicuce  of  any  proc<itarcficfi  oiuae, 
was  aiiddeuly  cured  hy  dechamiing  the  witchcraft."— 
Earvey:  Diieourse  0/ Contumptlotu. 

pro-ca-tarx'-iS,    S.      [Gr.   -irpoKarapxia   (pro- 
katanlio)  =  to  begin  befuio.]    [PiioCATARcrir.] 
Pathol. :   Any  state  of  the  system  predis- 
posing to  disease. 

*  pr6-9e-d6n'-dd,  j^hr.     [Lat.]     [Proceed.] 

Laic  (More  fully  procedeiulo  adjmiicium)  : 

1.  (See  extract). 

"A  writ  of  procettendo  ad  Judicium  lanoos  out  of 
Chanecr>',  where  judijcn  of  any  Buliurdlii.'ite  court  dn 
duhiy  the  jwirtltB  :  fur  thut  they  will  nut  Klve  Jn.l^- 
ment,  either  on  the  on«  sldo  or  the  nther,  when  tlii-y 
ou^lit  ao  to  do.  lu  tliU  cnae  a  procedendo  shall  l>o 
awarih-d,  commanding;  Ihem  to  prucci-d  to  Judgment. 
.  .  ,  This  writ  i*,  however,  mi-ely  reaortra  to.  the 
rointily  by  tnandamun  iMlug  preferable."— iJfacA'fCon«.* 
ComTtienL,  bk.  liL,  oh.  i. 

2,  A  writ  by  which  the  commission  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace  Is  revived  after  havlnj; 
been  suspended. 

pr6-9ed'-nro,  ».  [Fr.,  from  prochhr  ■=■  to 
proceed  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Tlie  act  of  proceeding  or  going  forward  ; 
progress,  advancement. 

"The better  prvc^duraof  reiki  and  material  religion." 
—Up.  Taylor:  Sermunt,  vol.  HI.,  aer.  7. 

2.  Manner  of  proceeding  or  acting  ;  course 
or  line  of  action  ;  conduct,  itroceeding. 

"  Tlie  act  of  the  will.  In  each  ■t«p  of  the  foremen- 
tloned  procedura.  doi-a  not  come  to  niuw  wlthmit  a 
luirtlcnlar  cnniie  "  — A''ft«ir<£*,-  On  the  will,  pt.  11.,  |  0. 

Ii.  A  str'p  taken ;  an  act  performed ;  an 
action,  a  proceeding. 

•1.  That  which  proceed;*  from  something;  a 
prndnct. 

pro  906  d',  '  pro -cede,  *  pro-oeede,  v.i. 
[  l'"r.  jfrnr-iirr,  from  Lilt,  procflo  =  to  go  before  : 
pro  =  before,  and  rty/n  =:  togo  ;  Bp.  A  Port,  pro- 
ceder ;  Ital.  proceiUnre.] 


1.  T"  pass,  move,  or  go  forward  or  onward; 
to  advance,  to  go  on  ;  to  pass  from  one  placo 
to  another ;  to  continue  or  renew  motion. 

"  Here  oiunoleated,  throagh  whatever  sign 
Tht)  sun  proceed*.  I  wander."    Co^ffper.:  Taek,  tL 

2.  To  issue  or  come  forth,  as  from  an  ori^ria 
or  source  ;  to  arise  ;  to  be  the  eO'ect  or  result 
of ;  to  be  produced  from  or  by  something  ;  to 
liave  or  take  origin. 

"  Ue  bath  forced  us  to  compel  this  offftr : 

It  prucccdt  frum  i>oIi(;y.  nut  luve." 

Sfuifurip.  :  2  Urnry  ir..  It.  I. 

3.  To  pass  from  one  point,  topic,  or  stage  t« 
another. 

"  To  proceed  at  once  to  Judgment  and  ezscutlott.'— 
Blackttotie :  Comment.,  bk.  Lil,,  cb.  10. 

*4.  To  go  on  ;  to  continue. 

"  If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  inaolonce."* 

Shakrtp.  :  1  1/tmry  IT.  L  X. 

5.  To  carry  on  a  series  of  actions  ;  to  act 
according  to  some  method  ;  to  set  to  work 
and  go  on  in  a  certain  way  and  for  somo 
particular  purpose. 

6.  To  take  steps ;  to  set  to  work. 

"  The  king  .  .  .  procffdrd  to  make  hU  arrangt- 
ment&" — Ma<:aulay  :  Hi»t,  Kng.,  ch.  x\x. 

7.  To  continue,  as  a  narrative,  &c. ;  to  re- 
sume. 

"  But,  without  further  Wddlng. 
1  will  proceed."      Wurdetoorth :  £xcur(ioji.  bk.  L 

8.  To  begin  and  carry  on  a  legal  action  ;  to 
take  legal  action  ;  to  carry  on  judicial  process. 

*  9.  To  act    {Milton:  P.  L.,  xJ.  C9.) 

*  10.  To  be  transacted  or  carried  on  ;  to  be 
done ;  to  hajipcn  ;  to  take  place. 

'*  He  will  tell  you  what  hath  proceeded.'* 

Shctkrtj*. :  JiUiu*  t'lxttir,  L  L 

*  IL  To  be  propagated  ;  to  come  by  genera- 
tion ;  to  spring.    {MiUon :  P,  i.,  xii.  3S1.) 

*  12.  To  take  effect;  to  come  into  effect  or 
action ;  to  obtain. 

"  This  rule  ouly  jrroceede  and  takes  plae«,  when  a 
persou  cnnniit  of  coinm'ni  law  coudemu  another  by 
nis  Btiuteuce."— ^^'U^o.'  I'arcrgon. 

•  pr6-9eed',  *  pro-cede,  ».    [Proceed,  v.\ 

Proceeds,  result 

"  The  only  procrde  (that  I  mav  uee  the  mercantll 
term!  you  cnn  expect  la  tbauka.  —  J7ow«tt.-  Lettertt 
bk.  1.,  f  1,  let.  29. 

•  pr6-9eed'-er,  s,  [Eng.  proceed;  -er.]  One 
wlio  proceeds  or  moves  forward ;  one  who 

makes  a  progress. 

"  Quick  prncrfder$.  mnrry." 

shakeip. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  It.  L 

pr6-9eed'-ing,  ;)r.  par.,  a.,  &  .f.  [Proceed,  v,] 
A*  &  B.  .^s  pr.  jHir.  ttparticip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  moving  on  or  forward, 
progress,  advancement. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  proceeds ;  cepec.  > 
measure  or  course  taken  ;  a  line  of  conduct; 
a  transaction. 

"  8acb  au  annatiiml.  atranire  proceedtTfy." 

t^-uj,Ml.ne  :  The  OoUe,,  Legend.  I 

3.  Specif,  in  the  plural,  the  course  of  stepa 
or  procedure  in  the  prosecution  of  an  action 
at  taw. 

"  III  every  other  part  of  the  pri^ceettingt.  where 
either  Hide  perceive*  uiiy  mat*rlHl  whirctlon  In  i>olnt 
of  \iv<K'-~Btackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  111.,  ch.  IX 

4.  {PL):  The  records,  journal,  or  account 
of  the  transactions  of  a  society  ;  as,  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lloyal  Zoological  Society. 

pr6'-9eod^  s.  pi.  [PnorEEP,  «.]  Tlie  produca 
or  amount  proceeding  or  accruing  frinii  aomo 
possession  ;  lipecif.,  tlie  amount,  ttum,  or  value 
reul:/.ed  by  the  sale  of  guoUa,  tlie  diifcouutiog 
of  a  nolo,  ibc. 

"  He  thrrw  It  up,  InreatMl  the  prt^eeeda  aa  a  capital, 
mid  lived  uu  tho  tntrrMt  aa  a  RfiitU'iiiao  at  largr."— 
Lord  Lytton:  iVh.u  teUl  he  doteith  it  I  bk,  I.  ch.  vlL 

pro-ffil-OUS-m&t'-Io.  a.  As.    (Gr.  irpoxtXev 

a-naTiKo^dirokileusmat ik<a) :  irp6(vro)=  before, 
and  KtAev<Tp.a  {keli-Hstiia)  =a  command,  on 
incitement ;  ffcAei'w  {keleu6)^^  to  command.] 

A.  At  ndjfctive: 

•1.  Ord.  Ijang.:  Inciting,  encouraging, 
animating. 

"The  ancient  proeetetumiUieJe  aong.  by  which  Iha 
rowi^rs  of  imllryK  wi-rr  animated."—  .'I'Vijon  ;  Joumep 
to  the  Wrtlern  lUiimtt. 

2.  Pros. :  Applied  to  a  foot  consisting  of 
four  Hhort  sylfanleH  ;  a  doublo  pyrrhic 

B.  As  ettbatantive : 

/•nr«. ;  A  foot  coniilBting  of  four  abort 
ayllabtes  (v/v  w). 


bSil,  b6^;  p6ht,  j^l;  oat,  90!!,  ohoms,  9I1I11.  bengh;  go,  ^om:  thin.  \hia;  sIil,  09;  oscpoot,  ^onophon.  exist,    -ing. 
-olan,  -tlan  =  sli^n.    -tlon,  -elon  =  abtln;  -flon.  -flon  —  zhiiJi.    -«lous,  -tioos,  -sloos  =  BhiiB,    -bio,  ~dlo,  &c  —  bpl.  d^L 
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proeellaria— prochein 


prd-jel-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  procella  =  a  tem- 
pest.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
femily  Procellariiuae.  In  older  classifications 
the  number  of  spenies  was  stated  at  eighteen, 
but  the  old  genus  has  been  divided. 

prd-cel-lar'-i-an,  a.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pro- 
cdlari{a)  ;  Eng.'sutf.  -an..] 

A.  As  adj.  :  BelongingtotheProcellariidEB. 

"  By  supposing  that  these  ema.ll  ProceUarian  forma 
are  less  svieciaUaed  than  the  larger  ouo^"— Challenger 
Report  IZool.},  iv.  56, 

B,  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Pro- 
cellai'iidae. 

"The  ribs  In  the  Oceanitid»  are  peculiarly  brojid. 
and  flattened  out  dtiraally.  to  an  extent  not  seen  In 
any  ProcellaT^n."— Challenger  Report  [Zool.),  iv.  46, 

prd-$el-la-ri'-5[-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pro- 
cellari{a);'  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Tubinarea  (q.v.). 
Their  anatomy  and  affUiities  are  fully  treated 
by  Prof.  Forbes  (Challenger  R(p<jrt,  iv.  l-ti4), 
who  divides  it  into  two  sub-families  ; 

1.  Dlomedeinae,  with  three  genera :  Dio- 
medea,  Thalassiarelie,  and  Phcebetria. 

2.  ProcellariinEB,  with  five  groups  : — 

L  Pelecanoidea,  a  higlily  specialised  form. 

2.  Proeellaria,  Cymochorea,  and  Halocyptena.  dis- 
tinguished bv  general  small  size  and  sombre  coloration, 
comparatively  Ion?  tarsi,  nearly  single  naaal  aperture, 
and  simple  triangular  tongue, 

a.  Prion  (q.v.)  and  (probably)  HalolxEna. 

4,  Fulmams.  Thalaasoeca,  Ossifraga.  and  Aeipetes, 
with  Daptioo  Bnd  Pagodroma  intermediiite  between 
Prion  and  tlie  Fulmariue  irr')up. 

5.  (EstnUata,  Puffiuus,  Adamastor,  Malaqueufl,  and 
Bolweria. 

prd-gel-iar-i-i'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pro- 
c€llari{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff, -inff.]   [Puo- 

CELLARIIDiE.] 

•pr6-9el'-loU3,  a.  [L$it.  proccUosus.]  Stormy, 
tempestuous. 

*  pr6-5ep'-tioil,  a,  [Lat.  pro  =  before,  and 
ceptio=.a,  taking.]  Preoccupation;  the  act 
of  seizing  or  taking  something  sooner  than 
another. 

■'Having  ao  little  power  to  offend  others,  that  I 
have  uoDe  to  preserve  what  ia  mine  own  from  their 
procepCion."—King  Charles:  Eikon  Banlike. 

•pr6-9ere',  o.    [Lat.  procen/s.]    Tall. 

"Hnrd  iif  substance,  procare  ol  stature."— .Bve?y«. 
(Introd..  §3.) 

f  pr6-9er'-e-bruin,  s.    [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat. 

ctrehrunx.  (q.v.).] 
Anat.  :  The  prosencephalon  (q.v.). 

•  pr6-9er'-i-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  proceritf,  from  Lat. 
proceritutemy  ace.  of  proceritas,  from  procerus  = 
tall.]    Tallness,  height. 

"  Experiments  In  consort  touching  th(»  »roreHts/, 
and  lowness..ind  artificiaU  dwarfing  of  trees,  —Bucon: 
Jfat.  J7«I..  §532.     (Note.) 

»pr6-9er-OUS,n.  [hat procerus.)  Lofty, high. 

'■  The  pracerout  stature  of  it."— Xaike  :  L«nten  siuffe. 

prd-9er'-vu-lus,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  dimin.'from  cervus  =  &  stag.] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  CervidEe,  from  the 
Middle  Miocene. 

prd-9es'  (»  silent),  s.     [Fr.]    (See  compound.) 

proces-verbal,  s.  in  French  law,  a 
detailed  authentic  account  of  an  official  act  or 
proceeding;  a  statement  of  facts  ;  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting. 

pro  "9639,  *  pro-ces,  *pro-oesse,  s.    [Pr. 

pTores,  from  Lat.  pro<:essmn,  accus.  of  processus 
=  a  progress ;  prop,  pa.  par.  of  procedo  =  to  pro- 
ceed (q.v.);  Sp.  proceso;  Ital.  a  Fort,  processo.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  proceeding  or  moving 
forward;  progressive  course  ;  prngress. 

"  Any  longe  procexse  of  the  mater,"—  Fabj/an : 
Chronicle,  vol  11.  (an.  1395). 

2.  Course,  lapse ;  a  passing  or  elapsing. 
{Chancer:  C.  T.,  2.909.) 

3.  The  way  and  order  in  which  anything 
h8ip*-is  or  is  done  ;  course. 

"  Thou  shalt  tell  the  procext  of  their  death." 

SAnAe*/3.  .■  Richard  III.,  iv.  3. 

4.  A  line  of  action  or  conduct ;  a  course, 
gprocee'iing,  an  operation. 

"  Extricate  himself  frum  his  financial  difficulties  by 
the  simple  proct-M  of  calline  a  farthing  a  shilliug." — 
Macaittajf :  Bi^e.  Eng.,  ch.  xlL 

5.  A  series  of  operations  or  treatment  ap- 
plietl  to  something; ;  a  series  of  aciinns  or 
experiments  :  as,  a  manufacturing  prucc^s. 


6.  A  series  of  motions  or  changes  going  on 
in  anything,  as  in  growth,  decay,  &c,,  of 
physical  bodies  ;  continuous  operation  :  as, 
the  process  of  decomposition. 

7.  Normal  or  regular  manner  of  activity 
natural  exercise  of  appropriate  functions  :  as, 
the  process  of  nature. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  An  enlargement,  such  as  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  the 
vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum,  &c. 

2.  Bot :  Any  extension  of  the  surface  ;  a 
protrusion  whether  natural  or  monstrous. 

3.  Law :  A  term  applied  to  the  whole  course 
of  proceedings  in  a  cause,  real  or  personal, 
civil  or  criminal,  from  the  original  writ  to  the 
end  of  the  suit ;  properly,  the  summons  citing 
the  party  affected  to  appear  in  court  at  the 
return  of  the  original  writ.  This  was  some- 
times called  original  process,  being  founded 
upon  the  original  writ ;  and  also  to  distinguish 
it  from  mesne  or  intermediate  process,  which 
issues,  pending  the  suit,  upon  some  collateral 
interlocutary  matter ;  as  to  summon  wit- 
nesses, and  the  lii^e.  Mesne  process  is  also 
sometimes  put  in  contradistinction  to  final 
process  or  process  of  execution ;  and  then  it 
signifies  all  such  process  as  intervenes  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  suit.  Formerly 
the  English  common-law  courts  differed 
greatly  iu  their  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  personal  actions  :  thus,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  a  plaintiff  might  proceed  by 
original  writ,  but  the  more  usual  method  was 
by  a  species  of  process  entitled  a  Bill  of 
Middlesex,  so  entitled  because  the  court  gene- 
rally sat  in  that  county.  In  the  Exchequer 
the  first  process  was  by  a  writ  of^uo  viinns, 
in  order  to  give  the  court  a  jurisdiction  over 
pleas  between  party  and  paity,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  wasalleged  to  be  the  king's  farmer  or 
debtor,  and  that  the  defendant  had  done  hiiu 
the  injury  complained  of,  quo  minus  sv^fficiens 
existity  by  which  he  was  the  less  able  to  pay 
the  king  his  rent  or  debt.  And  upon  tliis  the 
defendant  might  have  been  arrested  as  upon 
a  capias  from  the  Common  Pleas.  By  the 
Process  Uniformity  Act,  the  procedure  in  all 
personal  actions  except  replevin,  is  the  same 
in  all  the  courts,  and  all  actions  are  now  com- 
menced by  a  writ  of  summons,  under  the  seal 
of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brouglit, 
directed  to  the  defendant,  and  commanding 
him  to  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered  for 
him  on  a  certain  day.  In  ecclesiastical  suits 
the  mode  of  commencing  an  action  is  by 
process  termed  a  citation  or  summons,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  judge,  the  plaintiff, 
and  tiie  defendant,  the  cause  of  complaint, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  appearance.  The 
rules  of  English  law,  here  given,  have  benn 
somewhat  closely  followed  iu  the  United  States. 

^  (1)  Final  process:  The  writ  of  execution 
tised  to  carry  a  judgment  into  effect. 

(2)  In  process  :  Begun  but  not  complete  ;  in 
progress  ;  in  the  condition  of  being  done. 

process-server*  a.  A  bailiff  or  sheriff's 
ofticer. 

pr6'-9ess,  v.t.     [Process,  s.]    To  sue  by  legal 
process.     (Ireland.) 

"  He  was  at  the  quart«r-flesslons  prftcettinff  his 
brother." — Jiisi  Ed'jevmrth  :  Ennm,  ch.  vin. 

*  pro-cesse,  j.    [Process.] 

pro-cess -ion   (ss  as  sh),  *  pro-ces-si- 

OUn*  *  pro-ces-Si-Un,  s.     [Fr.  procession, 

from  Lat.  processioneni,  accus,  of  processio  = 
an  advance,  a  proceeding;  from  processus,  pa. 
par.  of  procedo  =  to  proceed  (q.v.);  Sp.  pro- 
cesion;  It&l.  processione.] 

*  1,  The  act  or  state  of  proceeding  or  issu- 
ing forth  or  from. 

"The  Word  of  God  by  generation,  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  procession." — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art,  il- 

2.  A  train  of  persons  marching  on  foot,  or 
riding  on  horseback  or  iu  vehicles  with  cere- 
monious solemnity. 

'■  Bank'd  in  prorextton  walk  the  pious  train." 

firi/den  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoset,  X. 

TI  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 

1.  Theol.  :  The  noun  procession  is  not  found 
in  Scripture,  it  was,  however,  legitimately 
framedby  theologians  from  the  verb  occurring 
in  John  xv.  26,  "The  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father."  There  is  no 
similar  passage  categorically  stating  proces- 
sion from  the  Son,  and  the  question  arises,  can 
equivalent  language  be  found?     If  the  words 


in  John  xiv.  26,  *'  The  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,"  imply  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  do  those  in  xv.  26,  "  But  when  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
from  the  Father,"  and  there  is  a  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  froia 
the  Father,  if  they  are  not  equivalent  there  la 
no  procession  from  the  Son.  (Cf.  GaL  iv.  6.) 
2.  Church  Hist.  :  The  clause  "  filioque " 
[NicENE  creed],  implying  procession  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  being  accepted  in  the 
West  while  rejected  in  the  East,  was  one 
potent  cause  of  the  ultimata  separation  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  [Greek* 
CHURCH.]  The  clause  was  accepted  by  the 
Reformed  Churches  and  by  Nonconformists 
generally,  and  appears  in  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith  (ch.  ii.,  §  3). 

procession-flower,  «. 

Bot.  :  Polygala  vulgaris. 
pr6~ces3'-i6n  (ssas  sh),  v.i.  &  t.    [Proces- 

SION,  S.] 

*  A«  Intrans. :  To  go  in  procession. 

"  And  when  thevr  feastf  liU  dayes  cume,  they  are  yet 
in  tlie  ^'.ipisticke  churches  of  England,  with  no  small 
solemiiitye.  niattensed,  massed,  candeled,  lyght«d, 
procetsioned,    cenaed.   So:.'— Bale :    Engliih    Votariet, 

pt.  L 

B.  Trans. :  To  ascertain,  mark,  and  estab- 
lish the  boundary  lines  of;  as  lands.    {Amer.) 

*  prd-cess'-lon-ade  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Eng. 
procession^  s. ;  -ode.]     A  processiou. 


pro-cess'-ion-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [Eng. 

procession;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  procession; 
consisting  iu  a  procession ;  carried  in  a  pro- 
cession :  as,  a  processional  cross. 

B>  As  substantive  : 

1.  In  the  Roman  Church,  a  service-book 
containing  the  prayers  to  be  said,  and  the 
hymns  to  be  sung,  at  different  stages  in  reli- 
gious processions. 

"To  brin?  in  and  delluer  vp  all  antiphoner^.  mJ^ 
sales,  graile-s,  processionals,  manuals,  &c."  —  Faxi 
Martyrs,  p.  1,211. 

2.  A  hymn  sung  during  a  procession. 

"The  biahops  robed  in  Lambeth  Palace,  and.  oa 
their  entering,  the  48th  Psalm  was  sung  as  a  procut- 
tionai.'—Pall  JtaU  Qazelte,  June  2i.  1884. 

*  pro-cess'-ion-al-ist  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
prnrfn.-^ional ;  -L^/.j  One  who  walks,  or  takes 
part,  iu  a  procession. 

*  pr6-9ess'-i6n-al-ly  (ss  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
processional;  -ly.]     By  way  of  procession. 

*  pro-9ess'-i6n-ar-y  (ss  as  sh),  a.    [Eng. 

procession;  -ary.]     Consisting  in  processions. 
"In  that  procestionari/  aeivice.'— Booker:   foelM, 
Politi/.  bit.  v..  5  *i. 

processlonary-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Cnethoaimpa  processionea.  The 
larvif  feed  gregariously  on  oaks,  advancing  in 
cuneate  processionary  order.  C.  pityocampa 
similarly  feeds  on  pines.  The  hairs  of  the 
caterpillars  and  the  dust  from  their  webs  are 
exceedingly  irritating  to  the  skin.  Found  in 
the  south  of  Europe. 

prd'9ess'-idn-er    (ss  as  sh),  ».     [Eng. 

proct-isi'jn ;  -er.] 

*1.  The  same  as  Processional,  B.  1. 

2,  An  officer  appointed  to  procession  lunda. 
(^Aiaer.) 

*3.  One  who  goes  in  procession. 

"  Tii»  procesiioners  seeing  them  running."— ^arriiJ 
Don  (Quixote,  pt.  i..  bk.  iv.,  i;h.  xxv. 

*  pro-9ess'-i6n-ist  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
proce.'ision ;  -ist.]  One  who  takes  part  in  a 
procession. 

"  The  processionists  groaned  and  Bhouted  at  tham." 
—  Wefkly  Echo,  SepL  6,  1835. 

*  pro-9es'-sive,  a.     [Lat.  processus,  pa.  par- 

of  procedo  =  to  proceed  (q.v.).]     Proceeding, 
going  forward,  advancing. 

pr6-9es'-sum  c6n-tin-u-an'-dd,  s.  [Lat.] 

Law :  A  writ  for  the  continuation  of  procesi 
after  the  deatli  of  a  judge  in  the  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer. 

prd'-^hein,  a-  [Fr.  prochain  =  (a.)  near, 
from  proche  =  (adv.)  near,  from  Lat.  propitts, 
coinpar.  of  projie  =  near.]  Near,  nearest, 
next. 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  wli5,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  giiite,  cur,  rule,  f^ll;  try,  Syrian,    s&,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.a  =  Uw, 
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prochein  ~  amy,    procheln  •  ami,    «. 

(NeXT-FRIKNI'.J 

procheln-avoldance,  «. 
Law:  A  power  to  present  a  minister  to  a 
diarch  wtien  it  shall  become  void. 

prd-cllil'-OHl&8,«.  [Gr.  wpoYetAo?  (procheilos) 
^  having  proiniiicut  lips,  ouii  v&ovs  {odous)  = 
a  UMth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genua  of  Characinidie,  remark- 
able for  the  great  length  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  coiled  round  many  times.  They  are 
mud-eating  fishes,  from  South  Aniftrica. 

•  pro-ohi'-lus,  s.  [Gr.  irpox<t^os  (procheilos).'} 
IFrochilodus.) 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  by  Uliger  to  Ursu3 
lahiotiis,  the  Sloth-bear.  He  referred  it  to 
the  Edentata,  because  the  specimen  lirst  ob- 
served had  accidentally  lost  the  incisors. 

prd-Chlor'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
chlorite.] 

Mill. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  a  species 
of  chlorite,  which  was  the  earliest  crystallized 
kind  recognised.  Crystallization  probably 
hexagonal.  Occurs  in  crystals,  with  mica- 
like cleavage,  also  in  fan-shaped  groups,  and 
granular.  Hardness,  1  to  2  ;  sp.  gr.  2-7S  to 
2"9(j ;  translucent  to  opaque;  lustre,  feeble; 
colnnr,  various  shades  of  green,  mostly  dark  ; 
laminie  fiexible.  Compos. ;  silica,  26-8  ;  aln- 
mina,  19'7  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  27*6;  magnesia, 
15-3  ;  water,  107  =  100,  which  yields  the  for- 
mula (KMgOFeO)3+?Al203)SiOa-f-|HO.  It  is 
the  Ripidolite  of  i'n(.  Mus.  Cat. 

pro'-chron-ii^m,  s.    [Gr.  jrpoxp6vi<Tfj.o^  (pra- 

chroiii>}iws),  from  npoxpoviui  (prochrvneo)  =■  to 
precede  in  time  :  n-po  (pro)  =  before,  and 
Xpofos  (chronos)  =  time;  Fr.  prockronisvi^.] 
An  error  in  chronology,  consisting  in  ante- 
dating something  ;  the  ilating  of  some  event, 
ocfnrrence,  or  action  before  the  time  when  it 
really  took  place. 

"Htt  hud   put  tlie  verb,  aud  without  prochronitm. 

into   the    mouth   of  Osbome.   tb«   booltBeller."— /^fj- 

gdUNird  I/alt :  .Vod«m  BnglUH,  p.  ISO. 

pr6'-9i-den9e,    s.      [Lat.   prockientia^   from 
proci'lensy  pr.  par.  of  proculo  =  to  fall  forward  : 
pro  =  fui"wartl,  and  cado  =  to  fall.) 
Med. :  A  falling  down,  a  prolapsus. 

"Troubled  with  the  pmcid^nc*  of  the  matrix."— 
Chilmead  :  Fernind  ;  Love  Uelancholy,  ii,  15. 

pro-^i-dfin'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  a.   [Procidence.) 
I'atlii'l.  :    A    particular   case    of  Prolapsus 
(q.v.),  in  which  the  uterus  protrudes  beyond 
the  vulva. 

•  pr6-9Xd'-'a-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  prociduw,  from 
procido  =  to  fall  forward.]  [Procidence.] 
Falling  from  its  proper  place. 

•  pro  9lnct'»  a.  [Lat.  procinctus,  pa.  par.  of 
procirnio  =  to  [)repare :  pro  =.  before,  and  cingo 
=  to  gird.]    Prepared,  ready. 

H  In  procinct  [Lat.  in  procinctu] :  At  hand, 
ready,  close. 

"  War  in  proeinct."  SflUon  :  P.  /..,  vU  16. 

prdcU'-e-W,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.7>rocA.-(ta);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -ctv.] 

Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Flaconrtiaceae  (q.v.).  Style 
almple,  frnit  not  splitting, 

prdok'-i-a«  3.     [Ktym.  unknown.   (Loudon.)} 
Iii>t.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Procketc  (q.v.). 

pr6  olalm't    "  pro-clame,  v.t.     [Fr.  pro- 

rl'tmfr,  from  I^it,  proetniiin :  pro  =  before,  and 
clmim  =  to  cry,  to  shout ;  Sp.  proclamar;  Ital. 
prticlaviare.] 

1.  To  make  known  by  proclamation  or 
public  announcement ;  to  publish  ;  to  pro- 
mulgate publicly.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  409.) 

2.  To  declare  or  tell  publicly  or  ojtenly. 

"Vet  they  were  dptormliipd  not  to  proclntm,  In 
thf^lr  Ipglnlfttlvo  fft|m<ity.  that  thpy  hnd,  In  th«lr 
Judicial  cRi«clty.  httm  nullty  of  lujuitlcu.' —  J/i^o- 
muluy :  tiitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ilv. 

8.  To  ehow,  to  jtoint  out ;  to  make  known. 

"  For  the  Bpparol  oft  proi-M(»n«  the  irinn," 

Sh,xkef   , ;  IhimUt,  K.  8, 

•  4.  To  outlaw  by  public  iiroclainatlon. 

"1  beard  myself  pr'W'i(rni<<i." 

B,  To  declare  under  some  sfKrclal  act  of 
parliament,  e.g.,  as  allect^-d  with  cattle  dis- 
ease, or  as  a  place  In  which  llrenrmn  are  for- 
bidden to  bo  caiTied  without  a  licence. 

"To  proclaim  whole  couotrloa'— Ajf/y   Tat»grapK, 

Oct  30.  Ift-S. 


'pro -claim -ant,  $.  [Eng.  proclaim;  -atU.] 
A  pruclaimer. 

■'The  first  firticlatmant  of  her  flight"— £.  BronU  : 
WiUhering  B^vjhU.  ch.  Xli 

pro-olalm'-er,  '  pro-clason-er,  *.    [Eng. 

proclaim;  -er.)  One  who  proclaims  or  pub- 
lishes ;  one  wlio  makes  proclantatitxi  or  public 
announcement. 

"  "nie  ti:Tv*t  proclaim«r.  with  a  voice 
Mure  awful  thaa  the  souud  uf  trumpet,  crl^d 
Kepentaiico."  MiUon:  P.  t,,  i.  M. 

proc-la-mA'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pro- 
(lamationem,  accus.  of  proi'lamatio,  from  pru- 
clunuitiis,  pa.  par.  of  prodamo=.  to  proclaim 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  proclamacion  ;  Ital.  proclamazioiu.] 

1.  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  making  publicly 
known  ;  the  act  of  publishing  or  notifying  by 
public  announcement ;  an  oHicial  or  general 
notice  to  the  public. 

"  Against  the  proclanutHon  of  thy  pjiaslnn," 

Shakeip.  ;  All'$  Writ  that  Knd*  Well,  L  3. 

2.  That  which  is  proclaimed  or  announced 
publicly  ;  a  public  or  general  announcement ; 
a  public  ordinance. 

"  A  aecoud  and  a  third  proclamation  were  published 
at  Ediuburgh."— Jfacauiay .-  liiit.  Eng,,  ch.  vlL 

•pro-cla-ma'-tor,  s.  [Xat,  firom  procla- 
mafus,   pa.   par.   of  proclnmo  =■  to    proclaim 

(q.v.).] 

Low :  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

Frd'-cli-an-itst,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  A  sect  of  Montanists, 
named  after  their  founder  Proclus.  They 
either  denied  the  Incarnation  altogether,  or 
held  some  form  of  the  Docetic  heresy. 

pro-Clxt'-iC,  «.  &  3.  [Gr.  npOKKiyu)  (prokUno) 
=.  to  l>.-an  forward  :  Trpo  (pro)  =  forward,  and 
(cAu'dj  (klino)  =  to  bend,  to  lean.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

Gram. :  Applied  to  a  monosyllabic  word 
which  leans  upon,  or  is  so  closely  attached 
to,  a  following  word,  as  to  have  no  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  therefore  no  accent ; 
atonic. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  proclitic  or  atonic  word. 

"  pro-clivc',  a.  [Lat.  procliiHs:  pro  =  for- 
ward, and  uUvus  =  a  hill.]     Inclined,  bent. 

"A  woman  1b  ftxile  Hiiil  procline  untu  all  evil»," — 
Latimer :  I-'irtl  Sermon  be/ore  King  Edward,  fol.  29. 

pro-cliv'-i-tjr,  s.  [Lat.  proclivitaa,  from  jtro- 
clivis  =  proclive  (q.v.).] 

1.  Inclination,  bent ;  natural  disposition  or 
propensity ;  tendency. 

"  Difficulty  In  the  way  of  a  man's  duty,  or  procUvitif 
to  Bla:'~EdwardM :  On  the  Will.  i-t.  i.,  }  a. 

2.  Readiness  ;  facility  or  quickness  of  learn- 
ing. 

•  pr6-^3li'-Votis,  a.  [Lat.  jrrocli\-M.]  [Puo- 
ci.ivE.]  Inclined,  disposed  ;  having  a  natural 
tendency. 

pr 6-900' -li-a,  s.  j>i.    [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  koZAds 

(kolLos)  =■  liollow.] 

1.  Zaol.  :  A  sub-order  of  Owen's  Crocodilia, 
having  the  dorsMxl  vertebne  concave  In  front. 
Called  also  Eucmcodilia. 

2.  Palaw7it.:   From  the  Grcensand  onward. 

pr6-9oe'-l3[~an,  a.  &g.    [Puocoelia.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  dorsal  vertebroj 
concave  in  front. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  Owen's 
sub-order  Procadia  (q.v.). 

pr6-90e'-lO&B,  a.  [Pboc<blian.]  T)ie  same 
as  I'lmnKi.iAN  (q.v.). 

pro  c6n-fo»'-8d,  phr.  [Lat.  =  for  a  thing 
confessed.) 

Iaiw  :  Held  or  taken  a«  confessed  or  ad- 
mitted ;  as,  If  a  defendant  In  chancery  did 
not  Hie  an  answer,  the  nuttter  contained  in 
th«  bill  was  taken  pro  omfes^o,  that  is,  us 
thougli  it  had  been  confesst-d  or  admitted. 

pro  odn' -sill,  s.  [Lat.,  from  2;ro  =  ror,  and 
consul  =  a  coiiBul.] 

limnnn  Antiii. :  An  officer  who,  though  not 
actually  holding  the  olllcuof  Consul,  exercised 
in  some  partieidar  hicallty  all  the  powers  of  a 
consul.  The  otilce  was  jield  for  a  year,  and 
ajipeain  to  have  In-en  iirlnlnaliy  an  extension 
of  power  during  tin-  progn-Mii  of  n  cnmiinigri, 
primarily    for    llidsbing   the  war  without  a 


change  In  the  command,  and  then  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  and  rule  of  the  conquered 
territor>*.  Later,  certain  of  the  provinr-ea 
were  ruled  by  ex-connuls  sent  out  from  Home 
on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  oflice,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  the  others  beiug  under 
the  rule  of  propnulors. 

'■  I'MSUi™.  pr< 
Uastculug.' 

prd-^on'-SU-lAT,  a.  [Lat.  proctmsulariig 
Fr.  ^rcKron^u/uire.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  proconsul. 

"  luveated  w  Itli  the  procontula  r  authority.'— 
Gordon:  Tacinu;  Ajinalet,  bk.  xlli.,  ch  v. 

2.  Governed  by,  or  under  a  proconsul :  as, 
a  proconsular  province. 

pro-con'-su-lar-^,  *  pro-con-sn-lar-ye, 

a.    [Kiig.  proco'iufular ;  -y.J    The  same  us  Pko- 

CONSL'LAR  (q.v.). 

"  ProcoJisularie  authority."  —  tfrtfn«way ;  TacUutf 
Annaiet.  bk.  nil.  ch.  r, 

pro-con'- an 'late,  «.  [Lat.  proconsulatut; 
Fr.  proconsulaL]  The  ottice  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  proconsul ;  the  time  during  which  a  pro- 
consul held  his  ottice. 

"  Britain  formed  paxt  of  a  vast  procomulate,'^ 
Elton  :  Origin*  of  English  Uistory,  p.  SJ6, 

pro -con'- sill -allip,  5.  [Eng.  proconsul; 
•ship.]    The  same  as  Proconsulate  (q.v.). 

pro -eras' -tin-ate,  v.t.  k  i.  iLat.  procrasti- 
natu^,  pa.  par.  of  procrastinor^^io  put  off 
till  the  morrow,  to  delay  ;  pro  =  forwaid,  off, 
and  crosfirtMS  =  pertaining  to  the  morrow; 
eras  =  to-morrow  ;  Fr.  procrastiner  ;  Sp.  pro- 
crastinar;  Ital.  procrastinare.] 

"  A,  TraTis.  :To  put  off  to  a  future  day  ;  to 
postpone  or  delay  from  day  to  day  ;  to  defer, 
to  prolong. 

"  But  all's  1>«coinc  loot  labour,  and  my  cnuse 
\a  atill  procrattinatcU."         linwer:  Lingua,  LI, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  delay  ;  to  be  dilatory. 

"  I  procrastinnte  more  thau  I  did  twenty  jroan  ag<x* 
—Suf(/t :  To  i'opr. 

pro-er^s-ti-na'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
2>rocn;ji(uui/io/ifm,accus.  uiprocraatincUiOjiTijxti 
procroistinatus,  pa.  par.  of  j>rocrasfi7u>r  =  to 
procrastinate  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  procrastinasione.^ 
Delay,  dilatoriness  ;  the  act  or  habit  of  pro- 
crastinating. 

"  Procr<utination  la  the  thief  of  time." 

i'ouva  :  Sigl.t  Th-jughU.  i  S»i. 

pr6-crS,s'-ti-na-tdr,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who 
inocrastuiati-s  ;  one  who  puts  otf  the  doing  of 
anything  from  day  to  day. 

"H«  ■will  tell  thvprocraatiHiitor.  that  the  thief  uima 
the  cn)as  was  heard  by  our  b^aviour  at  the  lost  hour."^ 
Junius:  iiin  Stigmatized,  \>.  643. 

pr6-cris'-t!-na-t6r-j^,  a.  [Eng.  procrastl- 
nat{e) ;  -oiy.]  Pertaining  or  given  to  procras- 
tination ;  dilatory. 

*  pro-cr&s'-tino,  v.t.  [Fr.  jtrocrastiuer.)  To 
procrastinate  t,q. v.).   (Hall:  HeHryl'Jl.,tLn.l.) 

'  pro'-ore-ant,  a.  &  s.  [LaL  jyrocream,  pr.  par. 
of  pTocreo  =  to  procreate  (q.V.).] 
A.  As  otljective : 
1.  Gi;nerating;  producing  young. 

"The  Kim  of  Mlxjrty  la  not  the  whole  of  what  th« 
procreant  hlrd  ■ullora."— /'a/^'  '  ^'<^-  ThetA.,  ch   xvIlL 

*  2.  Assisting  hi  producing  young;  contaia- 
Ing  a  brood. 

"  Nil  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  hath  mad* 
Ills  i>endeitt  bud,  and  procmtnt  crndlf  " 

.•^tketp. :  J/.fcVrA,  L  t, 

*  B.  As  atibst. ;  One  who  or  tliat  which  pro- 
creates. 

"Two  moat  unlike  procreautt,  the  tun  and  muU.'^ 
2/illon:  Anim.  on  /ieinortMtniHl't  l></fnc»,  \  la. 

pro  crS-ato,  v.t.  [Lat  ptx>crentus,  na.  par. 
of  prucrex} :  pro  =  Ikcfore,  and  creo  =  to  create ; 
Fr.  procrier ;  Sp.  &  Port,  prucrear  i  Ital.  pn^ 
civurc]  To  generate  ;  to  beget  and  pn>duce; 
to  engender. 

"  Sliico  tlip  Mrth  r«Laltu  her  fruitful  power 
Toi/rorrvaf^  I'taiita."  Btackmort :  Cr^aHoi^ 

*  pro'-crS  ate,  a.    [I^t,  procrtatus.]    [Pro- 

LKKATK,  r.)     llrgotten. 

"  Vnf^n\*cr*>atf  Ktitlier.  eTerprT>rr*rtf«  (*<in," 

l>ruin<n.-nd     Hymn  «u  (h«  r.tir^t  F.iir. 

pro-orS-a'-tlon,  '  pro-oro-a-el-on,  i. 

[Fr.,  from  Ijit.  piocj-rnluinrm.  aecus.  of  ;"» 
creiUio.  from  priHTratu-s  jia.  i»ar.  nf  procreo  =. 
to  proerealo  (tpv.).]  'I'he  ant  of  procreating 
or  genumtiug  ;  begt'ttlng  anit  protlucing  of 
young. 

"Tnen)ny*anerp«tUBli  M>cletle  Ic  lawfull 
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pr6'-cre-a-tive»  a.  [Eng.  procreat(e);  -ire. J 
Having  the  power  or  property  of  geneiating  ; 
generative,  productive. 

"That  procreative  llgbt  o(  heaveu-"— Hammond .• 
Workt.  iv.  515. 

prd'-«re-a-tive-nes9.  s.  lEng,  procreative ; 
-iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  procrea- 
tive ;  power  of  genei-ation  ;  productiveness. 

"  Tbese  .  .  .  have  reconciled  the  procreativene&a  at 
oorporcAl.  with  tbe  duration  o(  Incorporeal  BUb- 
btajace&."~Decay  o/  Piety. 

pro-cre-a-tor,  «.  [Lat.,  from  f^ocrmUis, 
pa.  par.  of  procrto  —  to  procreate  (q.v.).]  One 
who  begets  ;  a  begetter,  a  generator. 

"  Natural  parentea  BJi^proereatort~~BaJl :  Edward 
IT.  (an.  8). 

pr6'-«ns,  8.  [Class.  Mythol.,  the  wife  of 
Ceph;tlu3.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacese.  Shrubs  from 
the  East  Indies,  &c. 

2.  Enmn. :  A  genus  of  Hawknioths,  family 
Zygsenidse.  Fore-wings  green,  without  spots, 
hind-wings  smoky  brown.  Three  ai'e  British  : 
l^rocris  staticeSy  the  Forester  Sphinx,  with  the 
tips  of  the  antennae  blunt ;  P.  globularia,  the 
Scarce  Forester,  with  them  ponited ;  and  P. 
Gei-yon,  the  Cistus  Forester,  closely  akin  to 
the  species  last  named. 

pro-crus'-te-an,  a.  [From  Procrustes,  a 
famous  robber  of  Attica,  who  compelled 
travellers  to  lie  down  on  a  cmich,  and  lopped 
off  as  much  of  their  limbs  as  would  suffice  to 
make  their  length  equal  to  that  of  the  couch. 
If  they  were  too  short,  he  stretched  them.] 

1,  Lit. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
Procrustes  or  his  mode  of  torture. 

2.  Fig. :  Reducing  to  strict  conformity  by 
violent  measures  ;  producing  strict  confonnity 
by  force  or  mutilation. 

"  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  Procrratcan 
treattneut  of  tbe  huiuiui  luind  eommeuda  Itself  to 
those  who  have  h.iil  actual  experience  in  misaionaiy 
vot^"ScrUnier't  Magatine,  May,  1880,  p.  104^ 

*  prd-crus'-te-an-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  procrus- 
lean ;  -ize.]  To  stretch  or  contract  to  a  given 
or  required  size  or  extent. 

•  pro-crus-te'-si-an,  a.  [Eng.  Procrustes; 
-lan.]     Tlie  same  as  rROCRDSTEAJ*  (q.v.)- 

proc'-to-jele,  s.     [Gr.   n-pwKTo?  (j>rofc(os)  = 
the  anus,  and  ktjA^  {kele)  ■=  a  tumour.] 
Pathol:  Hernia,  or  prolapsus,  ani. 

proc-to-no'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  Trpuncro?  (proktos)  = 
the  anus,  and  wiros  (iwtos)  =  the  back.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  jEolidfe  (q.v.).  Animal 
oblong,  depressed,  pointed  behind  ;  two  dorsal 
tentacles,  with  eyes  at  their  base  ;  oval  tenta- 
cles short ;  vent  dorsal,  whence  the  generic 
name.   Three  species,  from  the  North  Atlantic. 

proc  -tor,  •  proc'-ter,  *  proce-  tour, 
*  proke-towre,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of 
procurator  (q.v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  employed  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  another ;  a  procurator. 

•'  Afflaiicesroade  aud  taken  by  proctors  and  deputies 
on  bothe  parties."— i/tUi;  Richard  III.  (aii.  3). 

2.  The  same  as  Proctors  of  the  Clergy  (q.v.). 
■'  Forty-lour^'mcTrtM  were  elected  by  tbe  eight  thou- 

eand  iiiirish  priests." — Macaulay  :  Bitf-  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 

*  3.  A  beggar. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Law :  A  ]ierson  employed  to  manage 
another's  cause  in  a  court  of  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical law.  He  answers  to  an  attorney  at 
common  law  and  a  solicitor  in  equity. 

2.  Univ.  :  Two  official^  chosen  from  among 
the  Masters  of  Arts  to  enforce  the  statute.s, 
and  presen'e  good  order  and  discipline,  by 
repressing  and  summarily  punishing  disorder. 

%  Proctors  of  the  Clergy:  Clergymen  elected 
to  represent  cathedral  or  other  collegiate 
churches,  aud  also  the  common  clergy  of  every 
diocese  in  Convocation. 

•proc'-tdr,  v.t,  [Proctor,  s.]  To  manage, 
as  a  proctor  or  agent. 

"I  cannot  proctor  mine  own  cause  bo  welL' 
Warburton:  On  Shakespeare' t  Anions/  ^  Cteopatr€L 

*  proc'-tor-age  (age  as  ig),  $.  [  Eng.  proctor  ; 
-age.)  Man;i.L;ement  by  a  proctor  or  other 
agent ;  mana'.;ement  or  superintendence  gener- 
ally. 

"The  fogging  prorror*if;e  of  money." — Hilton:  0/ 
Bf/omiation  in  England,  bk.  iL 


proc-tbr'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  procfor;  ■ial.]  Per- 
taining to,  or'connectcd  with,  a  proctor,  espec. 
a  proctor  of  a  university :  as,  proctorial 
authority, 

*  proc-tor'-ic-al,  o,      [Eng.  proctor;   -ical] 

Proctorial. 

"Every tutor.  .  ehall have profoncdlauthority over 
hlB  pupils."— Prideauj: .  Life,  p.  23L 

proc'-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.procfor;  -sft)>.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  proctor  ;  the  time  during 
which  a  proctor  holds  his  office. 

"Thia  Mr.  Savlle  died  in  hia  proctorthtp  of  this 
Fnlveraity."— K'uod.-  Athenta  Oxon. 

proc-to-trik'-pe^,  s.  [Gr.  irpwicrd?  (proldos) 
=  the  anus,  the  tail,  and  Tpuiro  {trupa)—a. 
hole.] 

Eniovfi. :  The  typical  genus  of  Proctotrupidse 
(q.v.).  Lubbock  discovered  that,  unlike  other 
Hymenoptera,  the  species  are  aquatic,  diving 
here  and  there  by  means  of  their  wings. 

proc-to-tru'-pi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  proc- 
totrupies);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entoni. :  A  family  of  Hymenoptera,  tribe 
Entomophaga.  Antenme  with  fourteen, 
fifteen,  or  rarely  eight  joints.  Wings  often 
wanting ;  if  jiresent,  with  a  distinct  stigma 
on  the  anterior  margin,  but  no  complete  cells. 
Minute  black  ichneumons,  with  opatiue,  hairy, 
whitish  wings. 

prd-ciim'-bent,  a.  [La-t.  procumhens,  pr.  par. 
of  procumbo  =  to  lean  or  incline  forward  :  pro 
=  forward,  aud  -eumho  =  to  lean  or  lie  (only 
used  in  composition),  from  cubo  =  to  lie  down.  ] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  down  or  on  the  face  ; 
prone. 

2.  Bot. :  Spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground, 

pro-ciir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  procjtr(e);  -able.] 
Capable  o'f  beiug  procured  ;  that  may  or  can 
be  procured  ;  obtainable,  acquirable. 

"  Even  money  was  procurable  about  her  chance,"— 
FUid.  OcU  3,  iBgi. 

*  pr6c'-u-ra-5^,  *  proc-u-ra-cie,  s.    [Fr. 

procuraiie;  "Low  Lat.  procuratia.] 

1.  The  office  or  ser\'ice  of  a  procurator; 
management  of  an  affair  for  another, 

2.  A  proxy  or  procuration. 

"  He  sayde  he  would  sonde  thither  a  anfflcient pro- 
cura«e  and  conuenientproctorB.*—iroii,-  hwnry  YIU. 
(an.  35). 

proc-u-ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  procura- 
tioneiii,  accus.  oi  procuratio,  from  procuratus, 
pa.  par.  of  procuro.]    [Procure.] 

1.  The  act  of  procuring ;  specif.,  the  act  of 
procuring  young  girls  for  unlawful  purposes. 

"That  if  parents  assented  to  tbe  sale  or  procuration 
of  their  chlldreu  fur  immoral  puri'usea."- iiuiij/  Tele- 
graph, Nov.  5,  iseo. 

2.  The  management  of  affairs  for  another. 

"  I  take  not  upon  me  either  their  f/rocuralion  or 
their  patronage."— Bp.  Sail :  Uemuim.  p.  37o. 

3.  The  document  by  which  a  person  is 
authorized  to  transact  business  for  another ;  a 
proxy. 

"  No  one  is  allowed  to  sign  by  procuration  except 
those  specially  authorized."— Bir'ieW  .■  Counting  Jlouse 
Dictionary. 

4.  {PL)  Payments  formerly  made  yearly  by 
the  parochial  clergy  to  the  Bishop  and  Arch- 
deacons on  account  of  visitations  ;  they  are 
now  payable  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Con'imis- 
sioners  under  the  Acts  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  124, 
and  30  &  31  Vict.,  c  135.  They  are  also  called 
proxies. 

procnration-fee*  s. 

Law  :  The  commission  taken  by  a  scrivener 
on  effecting  loans. 

proc'-u-ra-tor,*  pro-cu-ra-tour,  s.  [  Lat. , 

from  jrrociiTatus,  pa,  par.  of  procuro  =  to  lake 
care  oi ;  Fr.  procuratcur.]    [Procure.] 

1.  One  who  acts  or  transacts  business  for 
another  under  his  authority  ;  one  who  manages 
another's  affairs  ;  espec.  one  who  undertakes 
the  care  of  any  legal  proceeding  for  another, 
and  stands  in  his  place.  In  Scotland,  one  who 
represents  parties  in  the  inferior  courts. 

"  M.-vy  I  not  axe  a  lil>el,  aire  sompnour. 
And  answere  tber  by  my  procuratoury' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,1T8. 

*2.  The  governor  ofa  Roman  province  under 
the  Emperors,  also  the  othcer  who  had  the 
management  of  the  imperial  revenue  in  a 
province. 

'  ■  The  dispatches  of  the  procurator,  Pilate."— Oinerrer, 
No.  IL 


procurator- fiscal,  s. 

Scots  Law:  The  officer  appointed  by  tue 
sheriff,  magistrates  of  burglis,  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  at  wliose  instance  criminal  proceedings 
before  such  judges  are  carried  on. 

proc-u-ra-tor'-i-al,  o.  [Eng,  procurator; 
•iat] '  Of'  or  pertaining  to  a  procurator  or 
proctor  ;  done  or  made  by  a  proctor. 

•'All  prociir<teorial  exceptions  ought  to  be  made  b*. 
fore  contestation  of  anil."— A yliffe:  I'arergor., 

proc'-u-ra-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  procurator; 
■tihip.]    The  office  of  a  procurator. 

"The  office  which  Pilate  bore  was  the  procura/»riA*p 
of  J  ud». "— Pearjou  .■  On  the  Creed,  arL  Iv. 

pr6c'-u-ra-tdr-y,a.  &s.  [Eng.  procurator ; -y.l 
*A.    As    adj.:    Tending    to  procuration; 
authorizing  procuration. 

•' Comiii ended  to  the  pope  by  the  letters  procura>- 
tory  of  the  Itlug,"— /"OJ  -■  Martyrs,  p.  213, 

B,  As  suhst.  :  The  instrument  by  which  any 
person  constitutes  or  appoints  another  as  hia 
procurator  to  represent  him  in  any  court  or 
cause. 

1[  Procuralory  of  resignation: 

Scots  Law:  A  written  mandate  or  authority 
granted  by  a  vassal,  whereby  he  authorizes  his 
feu  to  be  returned  to  his  superior,  either  to 
remain  with  tlie  superior  as  his  property,  or 
for  llie  purpose  of  the  superior  giving  out  the 
feu  to  a  new  vassal,  or  to  the  former  vassal 
aud  a  new  series  of  heirs. 

prd-ciire',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  procurer,  from  Lat. 
jn-ocuro  =  to  take  care  of,  to  manage  ;  ^o  = 
lor,  and  euro  =  to  take  care,  cwra  — care  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  procurar  ;  Ital.  procurare.] 

A«  Transitive: 

*1.  To  manage,  as  agent  for  another;  to 
negotiate,  to  arrange.  {Spetiser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.31!.) 

2.  To  obtain  or  get  hy  any  means,  as  by 
loan,  purchase,  labour,  or  request;  to  gain; 
to  come  into  possession  of. 

"  He  valued  power  chiefly  as  the  means  of  procuritiif 
pleasure." — JIucaulag  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch,  zvUi. 

3.  Spec. :  To  get  or  obtain  for  unlawful  or 
lustful  purposes. 

•"Money  for  a  procured  child  was  custoinartly  paid 
to  the  \)l^JC^^Te^r —Daily  Telegraph.  Nov.  6,  18S5. 

4.  To  gain,  to  win,  to  attract :  to  cause  to 
come  on. 

•'  Money  procures  all  those  sdVBit\tii^es."—OoldsTtiith  • 
Police  Learning,  ch.  x. 

*  5.  To  cause,  to  contrive,  to  bring  about, 
to  effect.     (Shakesp.  :  Lear,  ii.  4.) 

*  6.  To  induce  to  do  something  ;  to  lead,  to 
bring.    {Shakesp. :  Jiomeo  tt  Juliet,  iii.  &.) 

*7.  To  entreat,  to  solicit  earnestly. 

"  Of  the  fair  Alma  greatly  were  i/mci-r'd 
To  luake  tbeifl  louger  Bujuiirn  and  iibode." 

^ipentvr :  E.  f^.,  UL  L  L 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  pimp  (q.v.). 

•'  Ilow  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistresa  f  Proeuret 
•he  atUl  J ' — Shaketp. :  JJeature /or  Heaturt,  111  3, 

pro-cure'-meiit,  s.    [Eng.  procure;  -nwii(.) 
1.  The  act  of  procuring,  gaining,  or  obtain- 
ing ;  olitaiumeut,  attainment. 
■  2.  The  act  of  causing  or  effecting. 

"  Done  by  his  conaeut  aud  {rocureintnC'—OoldingeT 
Casar,  fol.  16. 

pro-ciir -cr,  *  pro-cur-oiir,  s.    [Eng.  pro- 
cur(e) ;  -er.] 
1,  One  who  procures  or  obtains. 

*  2.  One  who  causps  or  effects ;  one  who 
uses  means  to  bring  anything  about,  especially 
one  who  uses  secret  or  corrupt  means. 

3.  One  who  procures  fcr  another  the  grati- 
fication of  his  lust ;  a  pimp,  a  pander. 

"  A  statesman  stooping  to  the  wicked  and  shameful 
part  of  a  procurer." —Macauiay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

proc'-u-ress,  pro-ciir'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  pro* 
cui\e)';  -ess.]    A  female  pimp  ;  a  bawd. 

"  Wickedly  dealt  with  by  men  and  pro trureue J  and 
Buch  like. '— Z*a>?i/  Telegraph.  Dec.  1",  IbBi. 

*  pro-cur-va  -tion,  s.  fPr^f-  P'"^.  a»d  Eng. 
curvation  (q.v.).j  A  bending  or  curvmg 
forward. 

Pro'-cy-on,  pro'-^y-on,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr, 
UpOKfu}i'  (Prokuon)  =  &  dugstar.] 

1.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Procyon)  :  A  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  Canis  Minor.  It  may 
be  found  by  drawing  a  line  through  Orion's 
belt  and  Sinus,  and  another  from  Sirius  up- 
wards at  right  angles  to  it ;  the  latter  will 
cut  Procyon.  It  has  a  blue  colour,  aud  ia  a 
binary  star. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  ltw» 


procyonidee — product 
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t.  Z«ol.  (0/  the  /oTtfi  procyoii) ;  Itaccoon 
(q.v.);  the  typical  genus  of  the  faiiiily  ?ro- 
cyonidib.  Body  stout;  head  broad  iM'hiiid, 
with  pointed  muzzle ;  limbs  plantigrade,  but 
in  walking  the  entire  sole  is  not  upi>lied  to 
the  ground,  as  it  is  when  the  animal  is  stand- 
ing. Tail  non-prehensile.  There  are  two  well- 
defined  species :  Procyon  htor,  from  North, 
and  P.cancrivnts,  frnm  South  America.  The 
Bpecilic  name  of  the  former  has  reference 
to  the  animal's  habit  of  dippin*,^  all  its  food, 
except  meat,  in  water,  before  eating  it.  Prof. 
Mivart  (/'roc  XonL  A'oc.,  1885,  p.  347)  adds  a 
tliird  species,  P.  nigripes,  distinguished  from 
P.  cajicrii'ortis  by  having  darker  feet. 

3.  PakKOnt. :  From  the  Pliocene  or  Post- 
Pliocene  deposits  of  Illinois  and  Carolina. 

pr6-9y-6n'-i-d«,  s.  pL    [Mod.  hat.  procyon; 
Lat.  leiii.  p].  adj.  suU".  icUe.] 

Zool.  :  A  riniily  of  Arctoid  Mammals  of 
exrlusively  American  habitat,  runging  from 
British  Columbia  and  Canada,  in  tJie  north,  to 
Paraguay  and  the  limits  of  the  tropical  forests, 
in  th«  aou^h.  There  are  live  genera:  Procyon, 
Bassans,  Bassaricyon,  Nasua,  and  Cercoleptes. 
(PitocYON,  Xasua.] 

pr6'-9^-^nine,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  procyon;  Eng. 
sutl.    -in^.l      Belonging    to,    or    having    the 
characteristics  of,  the  i'rocyonida  (l-v.). 
"  ThU  nfttne  fBaasaricyon]  ha*  recently  (1876)  been 

flvtD  to  a  illailuct  raoditlcatiuQ  of  tbti  Procyonine 
ype,  of  which,  at  present,  only  two  exauttiJes  are 
known,  one  from  Coata  Rica  and  tho  otiier  from  Eciui- 
dor.  wnlch  have  been  named  f{a$»aricji'>n  gnbbi  and 
B.  ittletii.  Tliey  much  reaemblo  the  Klnkujou  (Cer- 
coleptes)  In  external  appearance,  Viut  the  ektitl  and 
teetli  are  more  like  those  of  Procyou  and  Naaua."— 
Xncj/c  Brit.  (ed.  Kth),  it.  «l. 

prod  (1),  5.     [The  same  word  as  Bbod  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  pointed  instrument  or  weapon,  as  a 
goad,  an  awl,  &c 

"At  tho  other  end  a  sharp  ateel  prod."— /)a«i/  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  S,  U83. 

2.  A  prick  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  a  stab. 

*  prod  (2),  8.       [PRODD.] 

prod,  v.t.     [Prod  (1),  «.]    To  prick  with  a  prod 
or  pointed  instrument ;  to  goad. 

"8baU  I  prod  blm  with  my  epeaj-f 

//,  Taylor :  Eve  of  St.  Clement 

"  prodd,  "  prod  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   A 
kniil  of  light  iross-bow  for  killing  deer. 

Pro-dic'-lan  (o  as  sh),  s.    [See  def.] 

Cliurch  Hint.  (I'l.) :  A  body  of  Autinomian 
Gnostics,  who  took  their  name  from  Prodieus, 
a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  the  founder 
ol  Uie  Adamites  (q.v.). 

prod'-i-gal,  *  prod-1-gall,  a.,  s.,  &  oulv. 
[O.  Fr.  prvdigM,  fruni  Li)w  Lat.  jirodigalis, 
from  Lat.  j>rr«ijj;us=  w.Tsteful,  from  jrrodigo 
=  to  drive  fuith  or  away:  prod-  (=pro-)  = 
forward,  and  ago  =  to  drive ;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  pruJigo.] 
A«  As  adjtxtive: 

1.  Given  to  extravagant  or  excesijivo  ex- 
prndituro ;  exi>ending  money  wastefully  or 
without  necesbity  ;  wasteful,  lavish,  extrava- 
gant, profuse.     (Said  of  pfrsonn.) 

"As  aiiiuahiK  u  tbu  prodi'jal  aua  of  tb«  family 
geiR-raUy  !■  In  his  convomatUm  and  cajver." —Dally 
Tilrgrnyh.  Fob.  -iS,  18S6. 

2.  Characterized  by  extravagant^o  or  waste- 
fulness;  lavish,  profuse,    (bald  of  things.) 

8.  Very  lib'-ral ;  lavishly  bountiful. 

"  l^rodlgnl  of  thiiiiki." 

iJaiiUil:  avU  Wan,  IL 
•1.  Excessive,  superabundant. 

"OpprcMlonof  Ihtir  j/rodiyai  wciicht" 

Hhakoip.  :  nichnrd  //.,  111.  t 

B.  As  sxihst. :  One  who  expends  ninm-y  r-x- 
travagantly  or  without  necessity;  a  lavisher 
of  money  ;  a  spendthrift,  a  waster. 

"  Worthiest  prodigaU  .  .  .  desplwKl  even  by  foola" 
— //imi*  .■  E$»nyi:  On  Moru'i,  i  t. 

•C.  Aiiulv. :  Prodigally, profusely, lavishly. 

"  How  prodigal  the  toul  luml*  the  tousue  vowe." 
Shiiketp.  :  J/amtrt,  I.  S, 

pr«d  i-K&l'  I-t^,    ■  prod-e-gal-l-te, 

•  prodl-gOl-l-tlO,  «.  [l-'r.  prntifjnUf. , 
from  Lat.  jiruiliyiiUtutfm.,  actr.  of  prodigal iUfs, 
from  prottiffua  =  prodigal  Oi.v,),] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prodlpnl ; 
exlnivaKaiit  or  wast^'ful  expendilure,  particu- 
larly of  money;  profusion,  lavlshnend,  waste. 

"  Prottignntf  Is  the  ilovll'ii  Bt«ward  and  purse-bearer." 
— .SuurA  ■  SerinofU,  vol.  Iv.eor.  10. 

2.  Excosfiivo  or  lavish  liberality. 

"Tlie  prodljali'v  of  natwr*-." 

.'^h.ik.-tf.. :  nuhard  iir.i  a 


•  prdd'-i-gal~ize,  v.i.  &  (.  [Eng.  prwOgal; 
-izcj 

A.  Intraris. :  To  act  prodigally;  to  be' ex- 
travagant or  wasteful  in  expenditure. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  lavish. 

"Major  Miujltlitmey  ifr-dianliz^i  hl»  otTen  of  ter- 
vice.' —iy«o«.-  CitxCvnt,  bk.  xvii.  cU.  L 

pr6d'-i-gal-l3^,  *  prod-l-gal-Ue,  adv. 
[Lug.  prodigal;  -ly.] 

L  In  a  prodigal,  wasteful,  or  extravagant 
uiauoer;  extravagantly.  (^Golden  Boke,  ch.  xlv.) 

2.  With  lavish  bounty ;  profusely.  In  pro- 
futiion. 

"  She  did  fltar^'e  the  general  world  beside. 
And  prodigally  gave  tb«m  all  to  you." 

hlutkctft,  :  Love's  Laitour't  Lott,  11.  1. 

•  prod'-I-gate,  vX  [Lat.  prodigii3-=:  prodigal 
(q.v.).]  'I'o  squander  lavishly;  to  lavish,  to 
waste.    (Thackeray.) 

•  prod'-X-gen^e,  s.  [Lat.  prodigrntUi,  from 
prodigens,  pr.  par.  of  prodlgo^to  waste.] 
Waste,  profusion,  prodigality. 

"This  la  not  bounty.  It  Is  i>rociigence,''-~Bp.  Ball  : 
Conlernp. ;  John  BupCixl  tieh«aded. 

pro-dig'-lotic^  a.  [Fr.  prodigieiiz,  from  Lat. 
piodigiosiis,  from  j>ro(iif7Ui7H  =  a  sign,  a  por- 
tent, a  prodigy  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  jirodigiosn.] 

*1.  Belonging  to  a  prodigy,  or  portentous 
omen  ;  having  the  cliaracter  or  nature  of  a 
prodigy.     {Bcaum.  £  Flet. :  PhilasUrf  v.  1.) 

*  2.  Extraordinary,  monstrous. 

"N'litiirc  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodi'/iotu  thlnea. 

Milton:  t.  U.  ll.  625. 

3.  Enormous  in  aize,  quantity,  extent,  &c.  ; 
huge,  very  great. 

"  An  Immense  hall,  lighted  up  with  a  prodtgiout 
number  of  candles."— A'tMiaca;  JCafy.  voL  1.,  ch.  L 

*4.  Excessive,  intense. 

pr6-dig'-ious-ly,adi?.  [Eng.  prodigious;  -ly.] 
1.  Id  a  prodigious  manner  or  degree  ;  enor- 
mously, wonderfully,  astonishingly. 

"  Twice  every  month  tb' eclipses  of  our  light 
Four  mot-tals  should  prodl'jiuugly  atTri^ht." 

Drayton:  JJ-tn  in  tJi«  Sloon. 

*2.  Exceedingly,  excessively,  immensely. 
{Colloquial.) 

"  I  am  pr<jdi:iioitay  pl«aaed  with  thlfl  Joint  volume." 
—Pope.     (Todd.) 

pro-dig* -louS-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  prodigious  ; 
'ttess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pro- 
digious; enormousness  of  size,  &c.  ;  porten- 
tousness. 

"A  further  prodigioutnat  and  YionoMT.'—Balet : 
Rertuiira.  p.  2S9. 

prSd'-i-ifS^,  8.  [Fr.  prndige,  fVoin  Lat.  pro- 
digium  ■=  a  showing  before,  a  portent ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  prodlgio.] 

1.  Something  extraordinary  or  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  from  which  omens 
are  drawn  ;  a  portent. 

"[He)  tnut«d  Heaven's  Informing  proiilfilri." 

I'vpu  :  Bonier  ;  Iliad  vi.  ',^6. 

2.  Something  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature 
as  to  excite  astonishment ;  a  marvel. 

"If  a  damsel  had  the  least  smntteriug  uf  literaturu 
she  was  lirv-orded  an  a  prodigy."— ilacaulny :  JJitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  111. 

3.  A  monster  ;  a  production  of  nature  out 
of  tiie  ordinary  coui'so. 

•  pro-df-tlon,  «.     [Ijit.  proditio,  Trom  prodo 

=  tc:i  Itetray.)     Treachery,  trea8t>n. 

"  It  ha<i  Iwiie  ht'tter  f^r  thee  not  to  have  ocniiiM  the 
kliiit  of  tiiiM  prodUion."~Or,^ftun :  Benry  it.  (an.   ih). 

•  prod'-i-tor.  s.  [Lat.,  from  •^do-=.u>  be- 
tray.J     A  traitor. 

"Thou  most  usurping procflfor,' 

Shuk>-*/'.  :  1  Benry  VI..  L  8. 

"  prod-i-tbr'-l-ous,  a.    [Proditoil] 

1.  TreachiTous,  traitorous,  pei'fldlous. 

"  Nvw.  pr MUorioitt  wrvlob  I  wltat  hast  thou  done?" 
fhiniftl.     iT'idd.] 

2.  Apt  to  make  discoveries  or  disclosures. 

•  prod-X-tor'-l-oiis-lJ^,  adv.     (Eng.  prodi- 

toriaus  :    -/;/.]        '1  rcarhcnuiHly.    traitorously, 
IK'rlldiously.    (Na^he:  UtUen  8tvjf«.) 

•  pr6d'-f-tor-j^,  a.     [PnoniTon.l    Traitorous, 

tiLacliLToUM.     {MiUon:  KikoiwhlaMs,  §  2.) 

•prd'-dromo,  ».  [Fr.,  ft-om  Or.  irprfipo^ot 
(pr'x/rniiio.K)  =  a  forprunnor  :  itpo  (;»m)  = 'be- 
fore, and  fipotko^  {dromns)  =  a  course  ;  IjiI. 
prodrnm-us;  Hp.  ^  Ital.  prodromo.]  A  foro- 
runiior. 

"Thfsi*  may  proTe  th«  pm.lr*tme»  ...  to  the  ruin 

of  our  iiiKiiaii'hy."— A'ftffr  .SailnMi,  p,  4ft. 


*  pro -drom -ous,   a.      [Prodrome.]     Fore* 

running,  preceding. 


pro'-drdm-US,  s.     [Lat]    [Prodrome.] 

Literature:    A  preliminary  course,  chiefly 
used  as  the  title  of  elementary  works. 

pro-dn^o',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  produ£o  =  to  bring 

forward  ;  pro  =  forward,  and  duco  =  to  lead  ; 
Up.  prodiunr  ;  Fvrt.  prvduxir  ;  Ital.  prod ucere; 
Fr.  produire.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  OrdiTUiry  Language: 

1.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  bring  Into  view  or 
notice  ;  to  exhibit :  as,  To  produce  a  play. 

2.  To  draw  out ;  to  lengthen.     (II.J 
•3,  To  extend,  to  lengthen,  to  prolong, 

"  Perhaps  our  slay  w  ill  be 
Beyond  our  uv^n  will  prvduetd.' 

livn  Jonton  :  liejamu,  IIL  C 

4.  To  bring  forth,  to  give  birtli  to  ;  to  beaPi 
to  generate. 

■•  The  greatest  jurist  that  his  country  had  produced.' 
—Mavaiiiay :  But.  Eng,,  cU.  xUL 

5.  To  bear,  to  yield  ;  as,  Trees  produce  fruit. 

6.  To  cause,  to  effect;  to  bring  about;  to  give 
rise  or  origin  to.    (Cun-per:  Conversatian,  378.) 

7.  To  manufacture,  to  make  :  as,  To  produoe 
wares. 

8.  To  yield,  to  canso  to  accrue ;  to  gain : 
as,  Honey  produces  interest. 

IL  Geom. :  To  draw  out  in  length ;  to  ex- 
tend :  as.  To  produce  a  line. 

B.  Jutrans. :   To  bring  forth,  to  bear,  to 
yield  :  as,  A  tree  produces  well. 

prod' -1190,  s.  [Produce,  v.]  That  which  to 
produced,  yielded,  or  bruuglit  forth  ;  the  out- 
come yielded  by  labour  or  natural  growth ; 
product,  yield,  production,  result.  (It  ts 
generally  contined  in  nicatiing  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  laud  or  raw  pioducts.) 

produce-broker,  s.    A  dealer  in  foreign 
or  colonial  produce,  as  grain,  groceries,  spices, 

dye-stuffs,  &c 

•  pro-da9e'-ment,  a.  [Eng.  produce ;  -ttipti/.] 
Production. 

'■  The  I'r'HluoTrienl  of  such  glorious  effects.  "—J^Uton; 
Apol./or  :iTtu:i;tymtiiim, 

pr6-dU9'-ent,  s.  [Lat  prcducena,  pr.  par.  of 
produco  =  to  produ<'e  (q.v.).]  One  who  ex- 
hibits or  olTers  to  view  or  notice. 

"  Construed  to  the  advantage  of  the  produ«tnt.'— 
Ayliffe :  /'ar«rgott. 

pr6-dU9'-er,  s.    [Eng.  prodvc(e\  V.  ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  or    thi^t    which    produces   or 
generates. 


2.  Specif.  :  One  who  manufactures  wares  or 
grows  produce  on  land. 

"  The  very  goods  which  they  themselTes  most  want 
are  unsaletifilu  because  the  producers  are  tbu->  denied 
tlievuAsllilUty  of  i)urobajtiu)[tlietu."— ^1/tf  Trlrgraph, 
X'cb.  10,  1898. 

•  pro-duy-i-bll'-if-tj^,  ».  [Eng.  producihl(e)  ; 
■itji.]  Tluj  ([uitlity  or  wtide  of  U'iiig  produci- 
ble ;  cai)ability  of  being  produced. 

"  Nothing  contained  in  tho  notion  "f  •ahet.ince  In. 
consistent  with  mich  a  produvtbitUy."—Barroti>:  9er^ 
mons,  vol.  11.,  ser,  11 

prd~dU9'-I-l)le,  a.     [Eng.  pr^Kixuit);  -ihle.) 
L  Capable  of  being  produced,  exhibited,  or 
brought  forward,  or  into  notice. 


■ittfiiy  1/  I'iety. 

2.  Capable  of  being  pnKiuccd,  generated,  or 
made. 

"  t'roduciNr  by  the  fortuitous  motloneof  matUr.*— 
Cudtcortft  :  Jntctlei-fwil  S^tt«m,  p.  dT.t. 

pr6~dU9'-I-ble-nd88,  n.  (Eng.  prod^idhle: 
•  ness.  ]  Tho  ((tiulity  ur  state  uf  being  pro«lucl- 
ble ;  produi'Ibility. 

"  The  ftroduHMrnrsM  of  other  prinolplot  4lM  may  be 
dlsc«ver<<d."— |fojr/«  :   IVorJu.  1.  •«1. 

prSd'-fict,  ».  \lMt.  productum,  nent.  sing,  of 
prvduetut^,  pB,  ]»ar.  of  produoo  =  to  prmluco 
(q.v,);  Fr.  proiiuit.) 
L  Ordinary  jMuguage : 
I.  That  which  is  producod  by  nati*re,  as 
fruits,  grain,  nietalN,  d:c. ;  that  vvhieh  ia  yielded 
by  tho  soil ;  ]>rodncf. 

"  Yet  here  all  yrudtit^s  ami  all  T'intit*  afiound." 

/'.'fM'  .    /Ju»<r,  .   UdytMy  Ix.  UL 


l^oU.  bo^;  po'^t,  J($^l;  cat,  90!!,  oboma,  9blii,  ben^h;  go,  fi[om;  thin,  XbH^i  sin.  of ;  expoot,  Xenopbon,  e^Ut.    -Ing. 
-«iaii.  -tlan  =  sb^n.    -tion.  -slon  =  ah&n ;  -^on,  ~^on  ~  zb&n.    -Pilous,  -tlou*.  -sloaa  =■  sbiis.   -ble,  -die,  inc.  =  b^lt  d9L 
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product— profection 


2.  That  which  is  produced  or  formed  by 
labour,  art,  or  mental  application  ;  a  produc- 
tion, &  composition. 

3.  Effect,  result,  consequence,  outcome ; 
■omething  consequential. 

"  These  are  thevroduet 
Of  those  Ill-mated  marriages. 

Milton:  P.  L..  xl.  6S3. 

n.  Math.:  The  result  obt;aiied  by  talking 
one  (quantity  as  many  times  as  there  are  units 
in  another  ;  tlie  result  or  quantity  obtained  by 
multiplying  two  or  more  numbers  or  quanti- 
ties together  :  thus  the  product  of  3  and  6  is 
18.  The  two  quantities  multiplied  together  are 
called  factors.  Product  is  the  result  of  mul- 
tiplication, as  sum  is  of  addition.  The  con- 
tinued product  of  any  number  of  factors  is  the 
result  obtained  by  multiplying  the  tirst  factor 
by  the  second,  that  result  by  the  third  factor, 
that  by  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 

•  pro-diict',  v.t.  [Lat.  productus^  pa.  par.  of 
produco  =  to  produce  (q-V.).] 

1.  To  produce  ;  to  bring  forward. 

"  Being  prodHctcd  to  Ms  last  examination-"— /"o*.* 
Mai-tyrt,  p.  1.685. 

2.  To  lengthen  out ;  to  extend. 

3.  To  produce,  to  make,  to  generate. 

"  Proilupted  by  the  working  of  thn  sea."— ffo»mfted  ; 
Britaine,  ch.  i. 

t  pr^-duc'-ta,  5.    [Productdb.] 

•  pro-duct-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  productihk  ; 
-ity.]     Producibility  (q.v.). 

"  No  produce  ever  maiiitjiins  a  conBlstent  rat©  of 
produ<tlbUi(y:'^Ruskin  :    Unto  Thts  Last,  p.  M. 

•  pro-duct' -i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  protlnrt ;  -ihle.] 
Capable  of  being  produced  ;  producible. 

pro-due' -ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  prodttc^iis) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -idir.] 

Paheoiit.  :  A  family  of  Brac.hiopoda,  with 
three  genera,  Productus,  Strophalosia,  and 
Chonetes.  (Woodvxird.)  Animal  unknown  ; 
shell  entirely  free  or  attached  to  submarine 
objects;  no  calcified  supports  for  oral  pro- 
cesses. Cliaracteristic  of  Devonian,  Carboni- 
ferous, and  Permian  deposits. 

•  pro- due'- tile,  a.  [Tat.  productiUs,  from 
productusy  pa.  par.  of  produco  =  to  produce 
(q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  produced  or  extended 
in  length. 

pro-^UC'-tion,  s.     [Ft.,   from  Lat.    produc- 
iiojiem,  acL'Us.  oi productio  =  a  producing,  fri)m 
j^oductiis,   pa.  par.  of  produco  =  to  produce 
(q.v.);  Qp.  produccioTi;  It&X.  produzione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  producing,  bearing,  yielding, 
or  generating. 

'•  By  its  cuQstAnt  production  of  saleable  eommodi- 
ties."— /.octe  -■  Considerations  on  Interest. 

2.  The  act  of  producing  or  bringing  forward 
tntx)  view  or  notice  ;  as,  the  production  of 
evidence,  or  of  a  witness. 

*  3.  The  act  of  lengthening,  or  extending  in 
length  :  as,  the  production,  of  a  line. 

4.  That  which  is  produced,  or  made  by  na- 
ture or  art  :  the  productions  of  nature  com- 
prise fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  ;  the  productions 
of  art,  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  books,  paint- 
ings, &c.     (Cow^r:  Progress  0/  Error,  b'27). 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Polit.  Econ.  :  The  producing  of  articles 
having  an  exchangeable  value. 

^  Tlie  requisites  of  production  are  two, 
labour  and  appn'priate  natural  objects.  La- 
bour is  classitied  into  productive  and  non- 
productive or  unproductive  ;  only  the  former 
ia  directly  emploved  in  the  production  of 
wealth.    (Mill :  Polit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.-iii.) 

2.  Scots  Law  (PL) :  In  judicial  proceedings 
the  mme  given  to  written  documents  or  other 
things  produced  in  process  in  support  of  the 
action  or  defence. 

%  To  satisfy  production: 
Scots  Law :  To  produce  a  document  bearing 
on  a  ciise. 

pro-due' -tive,  a.     ['Eng.  product ;  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  producing. 

"  The  former,  as  it  produces  a  value,  may  be  called 
productive,  the  latter,  unproductive  labour."— SmtrA/ 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  ili. 

2.  Producing ;  bringing  into  being ;  causing 
to  exist ;  originating. 

"That  age  was  productive  of  meti  of  prodigious 
■tature." — Broome:  On  the  Odyssey. 

3.  Fertile ;  producing  large  crops  :  as,  pro- 
ductive land. 


pro-duc'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  productive; 
-ly.]  In  a  productive  manner ;  by  production  ; 
with  abundant  produce. 

pro-diic'-tive-ness,  a.  [Eng.  productive; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  produc- 
tive. 

"  lu  every  department  of  proituctineneii  Texas  ia 
haad  to  heat.'— Uaily  Telegraph,  Jan.  25,  1386, 

*  pro-due-tiV-i-ty,  «.  [Eng.  produttivie) ; 
-ity.]    Power  of  producing;  productiveness. 

"  They  have  reinforced  their  own  productioity."— 
Emerson  :  EwjliAh  Traits,  ch.  x. 

*  pro-duc'-tress,  s.  [Eng.  prodiu^;  -ress.] 
A  female  who  produces. 

pro-due'-tus,  t  pro-diic'-ta, «.  tPBODucr.] 
Pakeoyit. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Productidae  (q.v.),  with  eighty-one  species, 
widely  distributed,  and  ranging  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Permian.  Etheridge  enum- 
erates five  species  from  the  Devonian,  forty- 
five  from  the  Carboniferous,  and  two  from  the 
Pt-rmian  of  Britain. 

pro-e-gu'-min-al,  a.   [Gr.  irpojiyovfiai  (proe- 

gouTTUi  i),  for  irpoijyeoiJiai  {procgeomai)  =  to  lead : 

TTpo  (pro)  =  before,  and  ^-yeo^ai  (h£geomai)  =  to 

lead.] 

Med. :  Serving  to  predispose  ;  predisposing. 

pro' -em,  *  pro-eme,  *  pro-heme,  s.  [Fr. 
proeme,  from  Lat.  procEmlum;  Gr.  npooifiiov 
{prooimion)  —  an  introduction,  a  prelude  :  Trpo 
(pro)  =  before,  and  oVos  (oiiuos)  =  a  way,  a 
path.]  A  preface,  an  introduction  ;  introduc- 
tory or  preliminary  observations. 

"  The  proeme.  or  preamble.  Is  oft^n  called  in  to  help 
the  constructiun  of  an  act  oi  parliament."— Bftn:*- 
tUjue:  Comment.,  voL  L     (Intrud.,  {  a) 

*  pro'-em,  *  pro-eme,  v.t.  [Proem,  «.]  To 
preface. 

"  Moses  might  here  very  well  proeme  the  repetition 
of  the  covenant  with  this  upbraiding  reprehension.'  — 
South :  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  la. 

pro-em'-brj^-dj  «.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 

en^ryo.] 
Botany : 

1.  Hofmeister's  name  for  a  cellular  mass 
which  ultimately  becomes  the  embryo  of  a 
seed.  It  consists  of  the  suspensor  and  the 
embryonal  cell  at  its  extremity.  As  it  de- 
velops it  breaks  through  the  embryo  sac,  and 
the  embryo  ia  formed  at  its  lower  end, 

2.  The  youngest  thallus  of  a  lichen. 

3.  (T^s  properly) :  The  prothallus  (q.v.). 

*  pro-em' -l-al#  a.  [Eng.  jM-oem; -ia?.]  Having 
the  character  or  nature  of  a  proem  ;  intro- 
ductory, prefatory,  preliminary. 

"A  piece  of  proemial  piety,"— Hammond:  Works, 
Iv.  492. 

pro-emp-to'-sia  (second  p  silent),  s.  [Gr., 
from  jrpo  (pro)  =  before,  and  c^nTwo-is  (rmpto- 
sis)  =  &  falling  :  «n-  (em-)  =  cc-  (en-)  =  in.  and 
sTToio-tc  (ptosis).]    [Ptosis.] 

Chronol.  :  The  lunar  equation  or  addition 
of  a  day  necessary  to  prevent  the  new  moon 
happening  a  day  too  soon. 

pr6-et'-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  proet{us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idm.] 

PaUeont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites.  Head 
semi  -  circular ;  eyes  smooth  ;  body  -  rings 
twenty-eight. 

pro'-e-tiis,  s.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  eros  (etos) 

=  a  year(?).] 

Palaiont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Proetidae 
(q.v.).  From  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Car- 
boniferous. 

*  pro-fS^e',  a.  [O.  Fr.  prou  face  (or  fasse), 
from  prou.  =  profit,  and/airc=  to  do.]  A  for- 
mula, partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  welcome  or 
wish  on  behalf  of  the  guest  uttered  by  the 
host ;  much  good  may  it  do  you. 

'■  Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit:  pro/ace f"— 
Shakesp. .  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  U- 

*pr6r-an-ate, ^proph'-anate, v.t.  [Peg- 
fane.]"  To  profane,    i^fox:  Martyrs,  p.  430.) 

prof-a-na'-tion,   •  prof-a-na-cl-on,  s. 

[Fr.  'profanation,  from  Lat.  profanation  em, 
aceus.  of  profaiiatio,  from  profanus  =  profane 
(q.v.);  Sp.  profaitacion ;  Ital.  profaTiazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  violating  anything  sacred,  or 
of  treating  it  with- contempt  or  irreverence  ; 
desecration  :  as,  the  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  profanation  of  a  church,  &c. 


2.  Irreverent  or  indelicate  treatment;  tha 
act  of  making  unduly  I'ublic  or  ciimmon. 

"  'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys. 
To  ttli  the  Ulty  our  love."  Donne.    ITodd.) 

'  pro-fan' -a -tor-y,  a.    [Eng.  pTofaiiat(ion) ; 
■ory.]     Profaning. 


pro-f&ne',  *  pro-phane',  a.  [Fr.  profaney 
from  Lat.  profanus  —  unholy  ;  p-ro  =  before, 
and  fanum  =  a  temple  ;  Sp.  &.  It-al.  profano.] 

1.  Not  sacred  ;  not  devoted  to  sacred  or 
religious  objects  or  uses  ;  not  holy  ;  not  pos- 
sessing any  peculiar  sanctity ;  not  conse- 
crated ;  secular. 

'■  The  universality  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by  pr^ 
/iiTK  history."— Burner.-  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Irreverent  towards  God  or  holy  things  ; 
speaking  or  acting  lightly  or  with  contempt 
of  sacred  things  ;  impious,  blasphemous. 

"  But  remember,  thnt  profaneness  Is  commonly 
Bometblng  that  is  external,  and  he  is  a  profane  per- 
son who  neglects  the  exterior  part  of  religion"— S/n. 


Taylor:  Sermom.  vol.  iiL.  scr,  11 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  done  with,  profan- 
ity ;  blasphemous. 

"  The  offence  of  profane  and  common  swearing  uid 
cnrsmg."— B(att*fcm«  .■  Comment.,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  4. 

H  Profane  swearing  is  an  offence  punishable 
by  law. 

*  i.  Polluted ;  not  pure. 

"  Nothing  is  profane  that  stsrvetb  to  holy  things.'— 
Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

5.  Not  initiated  into  certain  religious  rites. 

pro-f^ne',  *  pro-phane',  v.t.  &  i.   [Fr.  pro- 
fancr,  from  Lat.  profano.]    [Profane,  a.] 
A-  Transitive : 

1.  To  treat  with  irreverence,   impiety,  01 
contempt ;  to  desecrate  ;  to  violate,  as  some- 
thing sacred  ;  tc  pollute. 
"But  tbe  gods  of  the  pag»n  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  JehL>vHli  disdain'd  not  to  reign. " 
Byron:  Destruction  of  Jerusalein. 

*  2.  To  turn  to  improper  use ;  to  misuse,  to 
abuse. 

"  So  Idly  to  profane  the  precious  time." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV..  11.  4. 

t  B.  IntraTis. :  To  speak  or  act  profanely ; 
to  blaspheme. 

pr8-fane'-lS^, "  pro-phane'-ly,  adv.   [Eng. 

profane;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  profane  manner;  with  irreverence 
or  contempt  of  sacred  things ;  impiously, 
blasphemously. 

"  Water  Instead  of  wine  ts  brought  in  ama. 
And  pour'd  profanely  as  the  victim  buma." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  xUL 

*  2.  With  abuse  or  disrespect ;  without 
proper  or  due  respect  for  anything  venerable. 

"That  proud  acholar,  iDt«ndIng  to  erect  altars  to 
Virgil,  speaks  of  Homer  too  profanely.' —Broonx^ :  On 
the  Odyssey. 

pro-fane' -ness,    *  prd-phane'-ness,   s. 

[Eng.  profane  ;  -ness!]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  profane ;  profane  actions  or  language ; 
profanity  ;  irreverence  towards  sacred  things, 
especially  towards  God  ;  blasphemy  (q.v.). 

"Nothing  CAH  equal  the prophaneness  of  them,  bat 
the  abeurdlties."— &)iiiA  ;  Sermons.  voL  v.,  ser.  3. 

pro-^A'-er,  *pr6-phan'-er,  ».     [Eng. 

pro/a7i(t') ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  acta  profanely ;  one  who  pro- 
fanes or  treats  sacred  things  with  irreverence  ; 
one  who  uses  profane  language  ;  a  blasphemer. 

2.  A  polluter,  a  defiler. 

"These  playhaunters  and  prophaneri  of  his  holy 
dAy."—Prynne  :  I  Sistrio-Mastiz,  vi,  19. 

*  pro-^a'-ess,    8.      [Eng.   profa{ne):   -mess.} 

Profaneness. 

pro-fan' -i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  profanitas,  from  yro- 
fanus  =  profane  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  profane ; 
profane  ne.ss. 

2.  That  which  is  profane  ;  profane  conduct 
or  language. 

*  pro-fec'-tion  (1).  s.  [Lat.  profectio,  from 
profectus,  pa.  par.  of  proJicisfXir  ■=  to  set  out.] 
Departure,  progress. 

"The  time  of  the  yeere  hasting  the  profection  and 
departure  of  the  ambassador."— fl^ocWujft.-  Voyages. 
L  268. 

*  pro-fee' -tlon  (2),  s.  [Lat.  profectio,  from 
proficio  =to  go  forward,  to  advance.]  A  going 
forward,  advance,  progression. 

"Which,  together  with  other  planeta,  and  pro/er/ffm 
of  the  horoscope,  unto  tbe  seventh  house,  or  opfK>8it« 
signea  every  seventh  yea.T.'— Browne .  I'u/j/ar  Errours, 
bk.  iv„  ch.  lii. 


I&te.  fat.  faa3,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  rnanne;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  00  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ==  kw. 
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•pro-fec-tl-tloua,rt.  [lAt.  pro/ecHtius,  from 
proficiscor  =  to  set  out.]  Proceeding  from,  as 
from  a  father  or  ancestor;  derived  from  an 
ancestor  or  ancestors. 

"The  three-f'ilil  A\»l\\ici\oii  ot  jToftctitUnu.  Advcn> 
tltioiii,  ami  profesjtloiiiU  wm  aacertjUin-«d  by  the  Juris- 
pnideiice  u(  ih«  code  anil  [>andeGtA. "—<?iA&on  ;  Roman 
Empire,  vol.  viii.,  ch,  xUv. 

pro'-fert,  s.  [Lat.  3rd  jiera.  sing.  pr.  Indic.  of 
profero  =  to  bring  forward,  to  proffer  (q.v.)-] 

Law :  (Properly  an  abbreviation  of  profert 
in  cniria  =  he  produces  it  in  court.)  An  exhi- 
bition of  a  record  or  paper  in  open  court. 
Wlien  either  party  alleges  any  deed,  he  is 
generally  obliged,  by  a  rule  nf  pleading,  to 
make  profert  of  such  deed  ;  that  is,  to  produce 
it  in  court  sinmU.nneousIy  with  the  pleading 
in  which  it  is  alleged.  According  to  present 
usage,  this  profert  consists  of  a  formal  allega- 
tion that  he  shows  the  deed  in  court,  it  being 
in  fact  retained  in  his  own  custody. 

pro-fess',  ■*  pro-fesse,  v.t  &  i.    [Lat.  pm- 

fessits,  pa.  par.  >>{  profiteor^  to  profess,  to 
avow  ;  pro  —  before,  openly,  and  fateor  =  to 
confess  ;  Fr.  pro/esser ;  Sp.  prqfesar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  open  or  public  declaration  of ; 
to  avow  publicly  ;  to  .icknowledge ;  to  own 
freely  ;  to  affirm.  (It  is  frequently  followed 
"by  a  clause.) 

"Luther  .  .  .  profetged  openly  to  abbore  r11  tbut 
might  be  iiuted  Fapish."— fl/).  Oardner  :  ExpHc,  foL  C. 

2.  To  lay  claim  openly  to  the  position  or 
character  of ;  to  ack  iiowledge ;  to  own  as  being. 

"  I  profett  myaelf  an  enemy." 

Shahxtp. :  Lear,  L  L 

3.  To  declare  or  announce  publicly  one's 
skill  in  :  to  affirm  one's  self  to  be  versed  in  ;  to 
hold  one's  self  out  as  proficient  in :  as,  To 
pro/ess  medicine. 

4.  To  affirm  or  avow  faith  in  or  allegiance 
to ;  to  declare  one's  adherence  to  :  as.  To 
profess  Christianity. 

5.  To  make  protestations  or  show  of;  to 
make  a  pretence  of ;  to  pretend.  (Spejiser : 
F.  Q.,  U.  X.  31.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  declare  openly ;  to  make  open 
acknowledgment  or  avowal. 

2.  To  make  professions. 

•3.  To  enter  into  a  state  by  public  declara- 
tion or  profession. 
•4.  To  declare  or  profess  friendship, 

"A  man  which  ever  pro/etied  to  htm." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter'i  Tale,  L  2. 

•  prS-fSs'-sant,  «.  [Eng.  profess;  -ant.]  A 
professor, 

"  UiK>n  the   worthle  «nd    sincere    proflclenta   and 

?'o/rti<tnltot  thecuiiituoalnw."~Brathwayl :  Nature'i 
rribnule,  p.  3'J7, 

pr8-fcs8Qd',  pr^fest',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Pbo- 

FE-SS.] 

A*  As  pa.  par.  :  {See  tho  verb), 
B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ilaving  taken  a  final  vow  In  a  religious 
order  or  congregation.    (Gowtr:  C.  A.,  v.) 

2.  Avowedly  declared ;  pledged  by  pro- 
fession. 

"  To  your /rfV«u«<<  hosomi  T  commit  hlra." 

Shdketp.  :  Lrar.  L  1. 

prS-fSs'-aed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  prn/cs^CfZ;  -?y.] 
By  profession  ;  avowedly  ;  according  to  ojien 
declaration  made ;  in  profession,  but  not  in 
reality. 

"  lie  which  wrote  prnfeneilJ]/  Mfnliint  the  BuperBtl- 
tloui  u(  ye  iwoplo,"— >'oJC  ;  Martyr*,  p.  OH'J. 

prS-fSss'-lon  (bs  as  sh). "  pro-fes  sl-oun, 

•prO-fOS-l-un,  s.    [I-'r.  vro/e.-ismn,  from  Ijit. 
prff/eA-.noncm.accus.  of  ;>ro/i'.';stV>  ^  adeolanition, 
from  profesxus,  pa.  p.'ir.  of  profitenr  —  to  jiro- 
feas(q.v.);  %p.  profusion ;  \\aX.  professione.\ 
L  Ordinary  Ixingitage  : 

1.  The  act  of  professing;  an  open  acknow- 
ledgment or  avowal  of  sentiments,  belief,  kc. 

"A  naked  pro/euion  may  have  credit,  where  uo 
other  evidence  can  bo  given.  "—OfanHH :  SceptU. 

2.  That  which  is  professed  ;  a  declaration  ; 
a  representation  or  protestation  ;  prutence. 

3.  The  act  of  declaring  one's  self  as  belong- 
ing to  some  particular  party,  opinion,  creetl, 
ic  :  as,  n  profession  of  Christianity. 

4.  Tho  business  which  one  proffsses  to 
nnib-rstand  and  to  practise  for  subsint^^nce  ;  a 
railing,  occupation  or  vocation,  superior  to  a 
trade  or  hniulicraft. 

"  An  dedicated  to  prttfeirtoru.  none  I^'ft  frc>e  to  Art* 
and  Sciences."— Aocon.'  Advance  of  /.ranttna,  bk.  li. 


5.  The  collective  body  of  persons  engaged 
in  or  practising  a  particular  calling  or  voca- 
tion. 

n.  Reliffious  Orders:  The  act  by  which  a 
novice  becomes  a  member  of  a  religious  Order 
or  Congregation.  It  is  usually  accompanied 
with  impressive  ceremonies ;  but  its  essence 
consists  in  a  promise,  freely  given  and  law- 
fully accepted,  by  which  a  person  of  requisite 
age,  and  after,  at  least,  a  year  of  jirobation, 
binds  himself  or  herself  to  a  i>articular  insti- 
tute approved  by  tlie  Church.  This  implies 
the  emission  of  the  three  vows  of  perpetual 
cliastity,  poverty— tlie  renunciation  of  owner- 
ship of  the  smallest  thing  without  permission— 
and  obedience.  To  these  a  fourth,  varying 
with  the  particular  institute,  is  usually  added. 
A  valid  profession  secures  to  the  professed  a 
rightof  maintenance  from  the  institute  during 
lite,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  clerical  state.  The  institute, 
at  the  time  of  the  profession,  acquires  a  right 
to  all  property  then  in  the  possession  of,  or 
that  may  thereafter  be  possessed  by,  the  per- 
son making  the  solemn  profession.     [Vows.] 

prd-fesS'idn-al  (sb  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [Eng. 

profession  ;  -al.] 
A^  As  adjective: 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  profession  or  call- 
ing. 

"Alt  .  .  .  thcrir  pro/tfit'ona/ knowledge  was  practical 
rather  than  scientific."— .Vacauiay  :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  til. 

2.  Engaged  in  or  practising  a  particular 
profession. 

"  Ai^ain,  the  merely  profpMJilonat  man  Is  always  a 
narrow  laMi.'—BurTought :  Pepacton.  p.  30. 

3.  Contended  in  by  professionals. 

"A  pro/euional  foot  T&ce.~—F^ld.  Oct.  3,  Ipas. 
B,  As  subst. :  Generally  one  who  follows  or 
belongs  to  a  profession  :  more  commonly 
applied,  in  contradistinction  to  "amateur," 
to  a  person  who  makes  his  living  by  prac- 
tising an  art  or  occupation  in  which  non- 
professionals also  engage  ;  more  specitically, 
a  person  who  practises  an  art,  occupation,  or 
B])ort  for  a  living,  as  distinguished  from  one 
who  engages  in  them  merely  for  pleasure. 
Generally  applied  to  professional  musicians, 
singers,  actors,  rowers,  cricketers,  and  the  li  ke. 

"  An  amateur  oarsman  or  sculler  xauft  be  an  ofRcer 
of  Her  Majeaty'a  Army  or  Navy,  or  Civil  Service,  a 
member  of  the  learned  professlona,  or  of  the  Univer- 
altlea  nr  public  schools,  or  of  any  eatablUhed  Iwat  or 
rowing  club  not  containing  mechanics  or pro/eiworm/^; 
and  must  n.>t  have  competed  in  any  comiielitiini  f.jf 
either  a  stake  or  moncv,  or  entrance  fee,  or  with  or 
against  a  profetitinnal  tor  any  prize  ;  nor  have  ever 
taught,  pursued,  or  assisted  In  the  pursuit  of  atliletlc 
ex(!rci»ea  of  any  kind  aa  a  means  of  Uvellh->od.  uur 
have  ever  been  employed  In  or  abunt  buata,  or  in 
manual  labour,  nor  t>e  a  mechanic,  artisan,  or  labourer," 
~FUtd.  Jan.  B,  1886. 

pro-fesB'-lon-al-i^m  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
professiuwil :  -ism.]  The  following  of  an  art, 
sport,  Ate.,  aa  a  profession  ;  professionals  col- 
lectively. 

"Where  the  difforcnce  between  thl<i  and  recognition 
of  prq/'cMiona/Mm  is  to  be  flxed.  no  one  can  tell,"— 
(Hole,  Nov.  B,  18B5. 

•  prd-f€s8'-ion-al-ist  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
profcs-tioufd ;  -ist'.]  One  who  belongs  to  or 
practises  a  particular  profession. 

prS-feBB'-ldn-al-l^  (as  as  ah),  adv.  [Eng. 
■professional;  -ly.]  In  a  professional  manner; 
in  manner  of,  or  as,  a  profession. 

"  He  had  to  request  nil  persons  not  members  or  pro- 
feMtUiiiallu  vngnged  to  wltiidrew."— A'ctf/iOij;  Standard, 
Jan.  li.  Itl80, 

pro-f6s'-s6r,  •  pro-fes-sour,  s.    [Tjit.  pro- 

fi:i<or,  from  prnjeis-us,  ]yA.  par,  of  profiiror  =  tct 
profess  (((.V.) ;  Fr,  professeur ;  8p.  profesor ; 
Ital.  profcssore.] 

1.  One  who  professes  or  makes  open  and 
public  declaration  or  acknowledgment  of  his 
sentiments,  opinions,  belief,  &v. 

"Th«  por«  prochcra  and  prtffauouri  of  Chrlstea 
Terlt«. "— Jo^e ;  Exiftieion  of  Daniel,  (Arg.l 

2.  One  who  makes  a  ])ublic  profession  of 
religion  In  those  churches  where  such  a  rule 
prevails  instead  of  conllrmation. 

3.  One  who  professes  or  nlTects  unusual 
sanctity  ;  one  wlio  makes  a  show  or  pivtenco 
of  religion. 

4.  One  who  teaches  any  art,  science,  or 
branch  of  learning ;  Kpccif.,  a  pemun  ap- 
pointed In  a  university,  college,  &cr.,  to  de- 
liver Iccaures  and  instruct  the  studenU  In  any 
particular  branch  of  leaniing  :  as,  A  /»rr>/fjist»r 
of  Greek,  a  professor  of  theology,  &c. 

%  In  the  universities  of  Scotland  and  Ger- 
many the  professors  compuso  the  governing 


body,  and  are  the  sole  recognised  Instructon 
of  the  students  ;  but  at  Oxford,  Cambridga, 
and  Dublin  the  instruction  la  given  by  tne 
tutors  of  the  several  colleges,  the  lectures 
of  the  professors  being  only  auxiliary.  In  th* 
United  £jtati-s  there  is  usually  a  guveruing  \>ody 
of  trustees,  overseers,  ic.  lu  commuu  use, 
the  title  of  ])ruf*>e6or  is  greatly  abused,  being 
aasumed  even  by  teachers  of  boxing. 

•  pro-fSa'-fiOr-ess,  «.  [Eng.  professor ;  -as.) 
A  female  professor.  {Thackeray:  Roundabout 
Pajiers,  No.  xxx.) 

pro-fes-sor'-i-al,  a.  fEnp.  pro/essor  ;  -ial.] 
Hehmging  to,  orcharacterislic  of,  a  professor 
in  a  university.  {lientley:  Free  Thiitking,  §  43.) 

pro-fes-SOr'-i-al-lJ^,  adv.  [Eng.  professorial; 
-ly.]   Ill  a  i'rt)fessoriiil  manner;  academically. 

"Merely  lecturing  pri^MMoriaUg."  ~~  DaUf  Iftim, 
June  ST,  1684. 

*  pro-fSs-sor'-i-al-ijin,  s,  [Eng.  pro- 
fessnriii! :  -i.-m.]  The  character,  manner  of 
tliinkiiig,  or  habits  of  a  professor. 

pro-fga-BOr'-i-ate,  $.    [Eng.  professor;  -iate.} 

*  1.  The  position  or  ofl3ce  of  a  professor; 
professorship. 

2.  A  body  of  professors  ;  the  professorial 
staff  in  a  university. 

pro-fSa'-Sor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  profk.'isor;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  professor. 

*  pro-fes'-sor-i?,  a.  [T^at.  professor ius.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  professor  or  professors; 
professional. 

"  De<llcating  of  foundations  and  donations  tfl  prttfet- 
tory  learning.  —Bacon  :  Advance,  of  Learning,  bk.  U. 

prof -fer,  "  ppof-er,  '  pro-fre,  ».f.  &  i. 
\\x.pTQfereT  =:  to  utter,  to  deliver,  to  pr'iduce, 
from  Lat.  profero  =  to  bring  forward  :  pro  = 
forward,  and  fero  — to  bring;  Sp.  U  Port. 
proferir  ;  Ital.  profferire,  proferire.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  offer  or  propose  for  acceptance ;  t< 
make  an  offer  or  tender  of. 

"Profer*  his  only  daughter  to  your  itmoe 
lu  marriage.'  .s'Aa*Mp.  ;  l  Henry  VI.,  t.  L 

*  2.  To  attempt  of  one's  own  accord  ;  to 
underUke.    {Miiton:  P.  L.,  ii.  425.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  attempt,  to  essay,  to  makt 
an  attempt. 

"An  engyn  had  thel  ther  in,  and  pro/red  for  to  kaa^ 
The  yerde  brast  in  tuyu."         H.  de  Brunne,  p.  S24. 

prof '-fer,  5.     [Proffer,  v.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 
I.  An  offer  made ;  something  proposed  o< 
offered  for  acceptance  ;  a  tender. 

"  Let  us  willingly  accept  of  the  pr<tff«r."~Bunyan: 
PUgrim'i  Progrett,  pt  li. 

*  2.  An  essay,  an  attempt. 
IL  Law: 

1.  An  offer  or  endeavour  to  proceed  In  an 
action. 

2.  Tho  time  appointed  for  tho  accounts  of 
officers  in  the  Exchequer,  which  was  twice  a 
year. 

prof'-fop-er,  «.  [Eng.  proffer,  v. :  -«■.!  One 
who  prolfei-s ;   one  who  offers  anything  for 

acceptance. 
"  since  mi\ld*,  in  modesty,  aay  '  No.*  to  that 
Wlilch  thcv  would  have  th*'/>nyr'»"*»'C"ii«tnie.  'At.*" 
shnkesp.:  Two  Ucntlemen  ef  Verawx.  L^ 

•  pr6-fi£9'-i-at,  s.  (O.  Fr.]  A  fee  or  ben»- 
volenco  bestowed  on  bishops,  in  manner  of  a 
welcome,  imiuediatidy  after  their  instalmont. 


prd-fio'-len-fj^,   '  prd  fie  101190   (o  u 

Bh),  s.     [Eng.  pTof.cicn(t) ;  -c;/,  -«,] 

1.  The  qnallty  or  state  of  being  proficient ; 
ndvancefiient  or  Improvement  in  anything, 
especiiiily  In  any  art,  science,  or  ktiowledge; 
skill  acquired  by  prnctieo  ;  degree  of  ndvaue^ 
ment  attained  in  any  branch  of  knowledgti. 

"The  art  ...  Is  one  In  which  pnfiHency  is  oDly 
actiuiri><l  af  trr  lomc  iimcUco."— COMWri  r#cAHfcaJ  ^d» 
Cator,  pt  Xl..  |>.  3T4. 

•  2.  A  start,  nn  advance. 

"It  lllcbrnwl  rrc<>ivwl  a  wood«rfal  prtuMfrKW."— 
ITeylin:  l.ife  </ Land.  p.  SIT. 

prS-flo'-lpnt  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  «.    (Lat.  pr^ 

firifii.i,  pr.  |«ir.  of  pr.[rt<-i'i  =  to  make  progrosi, 
to  advance  :   pro  —  forward,  and  facio  =  to 
make  ;  Sp.  tt,  ital.  pn}flciefite.] 
A,  As  tutj. :  Well-versed  or  skilled  in  nnj 


hSiX  b^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  oat,  90II,  ohoms,  9hln,  bongh ;  go,  gom ;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  of ;  oxpoct,  Xcnophon,  o:flflt,    ph  =  £ 
-«lan,  -tlon  ==  shon.    -tlon,  -slon  —  ahtn ;  -f Ion,  -^on  ■-  zhun.    -olous,  -tloos,  -sloua  ^  shOa.    -bio,  -die,  Stc  -  bol,  d^ 
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business,  art,    science,  accomplishment,    or 
•xercise ;  competent. 

B.  As  mbst :  One  who  is  well  versed  or 
slvilled  in  any  business,  art,  science,  accom- 
plishment, or  exprcise  :  one  who  has  made 
a'lvaiices  or  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
skill ;  an  adept,  an  expert. 

••Nothing  but  speculation  was  required  In  making 
proficienta  in  their  re3i>ective  departments," — Ootd- 
tmUh:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  it 

pro-ficVient-lj^  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  pro- 
firieiit ;  -ty.]  In  a  prolicient  manner  or  degree  ; 
'with  proficiency. 

*pr3-ltc'-u-ous,  a.  P^t.  proficfuus,  from 
projicio  =  to  make  progress,  to  advance.] 
(Proficient. J  Advantageous,  profitable,  use- 
ftil.    iPhilips:  Cider,  i.  627.) 

pro'-f  lie,  *  pro-fll,  «.  &  a.  [Ital.  projllo  ■=  a 
border,  a  drawing  of  a  picture,  from  projilare 
=  to  draw,  to  paint :  pro  =  before,  and  Jllo 
(Lat.  jilum)  =  a  thread .  a  line.  The  meaning  is 
thus,  a  front-line  or  outline.  Sp.  &  Port.  %'>erjll ; 
Vr.profil;  O.  Ft.  porfil,  pourJU.}    [Forfle.] 

A.  ^5  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  outline,  a  contour. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Art :  The  contoar  of  the  human  face 
viewed  from  one  of  its  sides  ;  the  outlines  of 
the  human  face  in  a  section  through  the 
median  line ;  a  side-view ;  the  side-face  or 
half- face. 

"They  always  appear  in  pnyUe,  which  ^ves  ns  the 
view  of  a  beaa  very  majestic."— ^(Uteon;  On  Medal*, 
dial.  liL 

2.  BiCilding,  Joinery,  £c.  :  The  outline  of  a 
builiHng,  a  figure,  a  series  of  mouldings,  or  of 
snj'  other  parts,  as  shown  by  a  section  through 
them. 

3.  Engineering: 

(1)  A  vertical  section  through  &  work  or 
aectiou  of  country  to  show  the  elevations  and 
depressions. 

(2)  Rail.-eng. ;  A  profile  is  a  vertical  section 
of  the  country  traversed,  showing  the  hills  and 
hollows,  and  enabling  the  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  earth  of  one 
will  1  urnish  material  for  the  other.  [Railway.] 

4.  Fortip cation: 

(1)  A  section  perpendicular  to  the  face  of 
the  work. 

(2)  A  light  wooden  frame  set  up  to  guide 
workmen  in  throwing  up  a  parapet. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Drawn  or  made  in  profile. 
%  Profile  of  an  order  : 

Arch.:  An  assemblage  and  arrangement  of 
aesential  and  subservient  i>arts.  That  profile 
is  preferable  wherein  the  parts  are  few,  varied, 
and  fitly  applied.  Some  member  should  pre- 
dominate in  each  division,  which  it  should 
appear  the  office  of  the  other  parts  to  fortify, 
support,  or  shelter.  In  a  cornice  tlie  corona 
is  supported  by  modillions,  dentils,  ovolos, 
Ac.  and  sheltered  and  covered  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather  by  its  cyma  or  cavetto. 

profile-cutter,  s. 

JVood-worlcing :  The  cutting-knife,  usually 
made  up  of  sections  which  correspond  to  parts 
of  a  given  pattern  of  moulding,  and  by  which 
moulding  is  cut  in  a  machine. 

•pro-file,  *pour-fil,  v.t.  [Ft.  profile.} 
[Profile,  s.]  T<>  draw  in  profile  or  with  a 
Bide  view  ;  to  outline  any  object  or  objects. 

•pro-fil  ist.  s.  [Eng.  prq/l!(«);  -ist,]  One 
who  draws  profiles. 

prof  il'-6-grapli,  b.  An  instrument  whfclt 
records  the  piofile  of  the  ground  vhich  it 
traverses.  ■  | 

pro-f  il-om'-e-ter,  «.  An  instrument  by 
which  the  profile  of  a  perBon  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  paper. 

prof -it,  •  prof-lte,  *  prof-yt, ».    [Fr. ,  from 

Lat.  prc/ectum,  accus.  of  pro/fc/ui  =  advance, 
progress,  from  profectus,  pa.  par.  of  proficio  = 
to  make  progress,  to  advance  ;  Ital.  projitto.j-' 
*1.  Improvement,  advancement,  proficiency/' 
progress, 

"J&caues,  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  gold- 
nly  of  Lis  t'Toftl.'—ShaJeetp. :  Ai  Tou  Like  It,  i.  L 

2.  Any  advantage,  benefit,  or  accession  of 
good  resulting  from  labor  or  exertion ;  valua- 
ble results,  useful  consequence,  benefit,  gain  ; 
comprehending  the  acquisition  of  anything 
valualile  or  advantageous,  corporeal,  or  intel- 
lectual, temporal  or  spIrituaL 


3.  The  advantage  or  gain  resulting  to  the 
owner  of  capital  from  its  employment  in  any 
business  or  undertaking;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  of  anything  and 
the  price  for  which  it  is  sold  ;  pecuniary  gain 
in  any  action  or  occupation  ;  emolument,  gain. 

^  As  society  advances  profits  tend  to  fall  to 
a  minimum.  The  field  of  employment  for 
capital  is  twofold  :  the  land  of  a  country,  and 
foreign  markets  for  its  manufactured  com- 
modities. Only  a  limited  amount  of  capital 
can  be  thus  employed.  As  the  quantity  of 
capital  approaches  the  limit,  profit  falls ; 
when  the  limit  is  reached,  profit  is  annihilated. 
The  causes  which  retard  this  fall  are  the  waste 
of  capital  by  overtrading  and  rash  speculation , 
improvements  in  production,  new  power  of 
obtaining  cheap  commodities  from  foreign 
countries,  and  the  perpetual  flow  of  capital 
abroad  for  the  sake  of  higher  profit.  (_Mill : 
Polit.  EcoTL,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv.) 

"The  revenue  .  .  .  derived  from  stock,  by  the  penoo 
who  manaeea  or  employs  it,  is  called  profit."— Smith  : 
Wealth  of  Satiant.  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

%  1.  Mesne  profits:  [Mesne]. 

2.  Ket  profit :  The  difference  in  favor  of  the 
seller  ofany  commodity  between  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold,  and  the  original  cost  of  pro- 
duction, aft€r  deduction  of  all  charges. 

3.  Profit  and  loss  : 

(1)  The  gain  or  loss  arising  from  the  buying 
and  sellingof  goods,  or  from  other  contingency. 

(2)  A  rule  in  arithmetic  by  which  the  gain  or 
loss  on  mercantile  transactions  is  ascertained. 

4.  Rate  of  profit :  The  proportion  which  the 
amount  of  profit  gained  from  any  undertaking 
bears  to  the  capital  employed  in  it. 

*[  In  Book-keeping  both  gains  and  losses 
come  under  the  title  of  profit  and  loss,  but  a 
distinction  is  made  by  placing  the  profits  on 
the  creditor  side  and  the  losses  on  the  debtor 
side. 

prof -it,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ft.  profiler;  ItaL  profittare.] 
A.  Trans,  :  To  benefit,  to  heip  ;   to  be  a 
source  of  profit,  gain,  or  advantage  to. 

"Jt  profited  not  them  thai  they  heard  the  word." — 
Bthrews  \i.  2  (1651). 
Ba  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  of  profit,  use,  or  advantage;  to 
benefit.     {I^overba  xi.  4.) 

2.  To  make  improvement;  to  improve;  to 
make  progress. 

"  He  wno  pr^jfitt  of  a  snperior  nsderstandlng."— 
Burke:  Speech  on  Army  £stnnatet  (1790). 

3.  To  gain  any  advantage  or  benefit ;  to  be 
benefited  ;  to  benefit. 

■■  It  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  he  ehoold  defend 
Akuae^  by  vhichhe profiled."— Macaulav:  HiiL  £nj.. 
ch.  xviii. 

4.  To  gain  pecuniarily;  to  become  richer. 

"The  Romans,  though  possessed  of  their  ports,  did 
not  profit  much  by  trade."— Arbuthnot ;  On  Coins. 

prof'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  profiter=ito 
profit ;  Ital.  profittcLbile.} 

1.  Yielding  or  bringing  profit  or  gain ;  lu- 
crative, gainful. 

"  A  p<jUQd  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable. 
As  flesh  of  mottona,  beefs,  or  goata" 

Shakeip.  :  JIffrchant  of  Venice,  L  S. 

2.  Ad^-antageous,  useful,  beneficial. 

"It  is  very  commodious  and  pro;WiW«  lor  the  defence 
ot citiea.'—Goldinge :  Cts*ar,lol.  191. 

prdf'-it-a-ble-neSS»  s.  [Eng.  profitable; 
-ntss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  profit- 
able ;  gainful  uess,  aiivantageousness,  lucrative- 
ness,  usefulness. 

"That  universal  profitableneu  of  godliness." — 
Sharp:  Sermout,  voL  L,  ser.  3. 

pror-it-a-bly»  adv.     [Eng.  profitah(le);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  profitable  manner;  so  as  to  bring  or 
gain  profit ;  with  profit  or  gain. 

2.  With  profit,  benefit,  or  advantage  ;  ad- 
vantageously, beneficially. 

"  WotilJ,  I  had  a  rod  In  my  mouth,  that  I  might 
answer  thee  profitab!y.~ — Ish-Ocesp.  :  Timon,  ii.  2. 

prof -it-less,   •  prof-lt-lesse,  a.     [Eng. 

profit ;  -less.]    Voia  of  profit  oradvantage  ;  un- 
profitable. 

"  To  Inqolsltlon  long  and  profitlexs." 

ifordmcorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  UL 

pror-it-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  profitless;  -ly.] 
In  a  profitless  manner  ;  unprofitably. 

prof'-lt-leSS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  profitless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  profitless;  un- 
profitable nes.s. 

"  TL'^y  perceive  the  profiflettneu  of  the  metbod."— 
Scribne^'s  Stagnzine,  Angust,  1880,  p.  610. 


pr6r-U-ga-9y,  s.  [}in^.  profiignte  ; -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  profligate;  a  profli- 
gate, vicious,  or  abandoned  course  of  life ; 
shameless  dissipatioL  ;  the  state  of  being  lost 
to  the  sense  of  shame  or  decency. 

"  The  profiigacy  of  the  represent^'itlons  soon  drove 
away  sober  people."— J/ocaWuj^  ;  Eitt.  Eng..  ch.  ilL 

prdr-li-gate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  profiigatus,  pa. 
jar.  of  profiigo  =■  to  dash  to  the  ground,  to 
overthrow,  hence,  abandoned,  dissolute  :  pro 
=  forward,  and  fiigo  =.  to  dash.] 

A,  ^5  adjective: 

*  I.  Beaten  down;  overthrown.  {BuUer: 
Budibras.) 

2.  Abandoned  to  vice ;  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame  or  decency  ;  extremely  vicious  ;  shame- 
less in  wickedness  or  dissipation. 

"  Thou  art  bo  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 
That  thou  thyself  art  Milton'a  Death  and  &in.' 
I'oung:  Spigramo't  I'vllatr*. 

3.  Shameless,  abandoned. 

"  The  corrupt  and  profligate  conversation  of  tfa« 
world."— SAiirp;  Sermon*,  vol,  vi.,  ser.  13. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  abandoned  person ;  one 
who  has  lost  all  sense  of  shame  or  deoency  ; 
one  who  lives  profligately. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  notorious  profligate  seized 
with  a  concern  for  his  religion,  mua  coQvertlDg  hit 
spleen  into  zeal," — AdditoTi. 

*  prof'-li-gate,  v.t.  [PRorLroATE,  o.]  To 
overthrow,  to  overcome,  to  conquer,  to  dis- 
perse. 

"  Subvert«d  many  townes  and  profligate  and  dls- 
comhted  many  of  them  in  open  battayle." — Sail: 
Henry  r/.  (.-ui.  31). 

pror-U-gate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  profiigate  ;  •ly,'\ 
In  a  prorfi^te,  vicious,  or  dissipated  manner; 
shamelessly  ;  without  principle  or  shame. 


prof -U-gate -ness,  s.  [Eng.  profiigaU; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  profligate ; 
profligacy. 

"  If  this  country  could  be  preserved  from  utter  pr9- 
flt^aXenest  and  ruin."- /'orteou*  ;  Life  of  Seeker. 

* prof-li-ga-tion,  s.  [Lat  profiigatio,  from 
profiigatus,  pa,  par.  of  profiigo  =  to  overthrow.) 
[Profligate,  a.]    Overthrow,  defeat,  rout. 

"  To  the  profiigntfon  and  fearefull  slaughter  of  their 
owne  subjects."- fip.  BaU  :  To  Pope  Crban  the  Eighth. 

*  pr6r-lu-en9e,  s.  [Lat.  profiuentia,  from 
profiucns,  pr.  par.  of  profiuo  =  to  flow  forward : 
pro  =  forward,  and  fiuo  =  to  flow.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  profluent ;  forward 
progress  or  course. 

"  In  the  proflitenca  or  proceeding  of  their  fortunes, 
there  was  much  difference  between  theui." — Wotten: 
RemuiJtt,  p.  164. 

*  prof'-lu-ent,  a.  [Lat.  profiucns,  pr.  par. 
of  profiuo.]    [Profluence.]    Flowing  forward. 

"  Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream." 

.MUron:  />,/,..  xii.  *«. 

pro  for'-xna»  phr.  [Lat  J  For  form's  aake; 
as  a  matter  of  form. 

pro-foiind'p  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  profond,  from  Lat. 
profundus  =  deep  :  pro  =  forward,  downward, 
and  fundtts  —  the  bottom;  Sp.  &  Port  pro- 
funda; Ital.  jwo/orwio.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

•  L  Lit.  :  Descending  far  below  the  surface 
or  the  level  of  surrounding  ground ;  having 
great  depth  ;  very  deep. 

"  A  broad  and  profound  trench  lay  between  him  and 
the  cimp."— JtfacauJay  .■  Sitt.  Eng.,  ch,  v. 

U.  Figuratively : 

1.  Bending  low  ;  lowly,  bumble  ;  expressing 
or  characterized  by  deep  humility. 

2.  Intellectually  deep ;  entering  or  pene- 
trating deeply  into  subjects  ;  not  superficiaL 

"Not  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  lies 
very  profoundest  dispnters  in  alltaciilttes,  have  herebj 
ofttn.  with  the  beat  learned,  prevailed  most."— 
Booker:  Ecdet.  Polity. 

3.  Characterized  by  intensity;  deeply  felt; 
intense,  heart-felt. 

*'[I]  worship  nature  with  a  thought  profound." 
Byron  :  Epistle  to  .iugutta. 

•  4.  Deep-fetched,  heart-felt,  sincere. 

•  5.  Thorough,  perfect ;  deep  in  skill  or  ac- 
quirements.   {Hosea  v.  2.) 

*6.  Complete,  perfect. 

"  In  most  prtVmind  earnest. "—SAa^^  ;  Much  Alio 
About  A'otkifig.  V.  1. 

7.  Having  hidden  qualities ;   obscure,  ab* 

struse. 

"  I!J'"'^  ^^®  corner  of  the  moon. 
There  bangs  a  vap'roas  drop  profound  ' 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  Ht  II 


l&te,  fax,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  iSll,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pdt, 
«rt  woro,  W9l(  worlc.  who.  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  c3  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  kw. 
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•B,  As  substantive : 

L  The  deep,  the  sen,  the  ocean. 

"Thtt  broad  bosom  of  the  dark  prnftmnd." 

Pitt:  ViryU:  .tnHd\L 

2.  An  abyss,    (ililton :  P.  L.,  438.) 

•pro-foiiud',  v.t.  A  i.    [Pbofound,  a.] 

A.  Tratis. :  To  cause  to  sink  deeply;  to 
cause  to  penetrate  deeply. 

B.  ItitraTis. :  To  penetrate  deeply ;  to  get  to 
the  bottom. 

"  To  profound  to  the  buttom  ot  these  dlveraltlee."— 
Olanvilt:  Scr/itU.  oh.  xx. 

pro-foUnd'-lj^,  'pro-founde-ly,  adv. 
[Eiv^.  profound ;  -ly.] 

"1.  In  a  profound  manner;  with  dt-ep  or 
grave  cunt-ern. 

"  Why  aigh  you«>/>r<i/<)un<fly/"— .5Aa**'«/i. ;  TVoi/u* 
<*  Cresiida,  iv.  1. 

2.  With  deep  penetration  or  insight;  deeply  ; 
witli  great  kuowledge  :  as,  one  pro/uumliy 
learned . 

3.  Exceedingly;  excessively. 

•■  For  If  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
"Twill  Coat  you  dear  lielor*  lie's  miilerstood." 

lloKoinv\on :  Translated  t'«rie, 

pr5-foiizid'-n€sa,  *  pro-founde-nesse,  5. 

(Bug.  jYToftjund  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  profound  ;  profundity,  depth. 

"  Profouniine»a  of  wU  and  leamlog. "—Cudwortft  ; 
Intetl.  System,  p.  193. 

•  pro-fiil'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  pro  =  forth,  and 
/aUjeiis,  pr.  par.  of /u/geo  =  to  shine.]  Shining 
forth  ;  elVulgent. 

••  Proful'jent  jii  pr^dousness.  O  Slnope  queen. 
Of  all  femiDliie  be.-irlag  the  sceptre  aud  rrgalj." 
Chaucer  -.  Ltgend  uf  Oood  It  omen. 

* pro-fimd',  v.t.      (Lat.  profu7ido=to  pour 
out.]    11'rufli3e.]    To  lavish,  to  squander. 
"Orete    ex[)ensea  whlche  ahold  be  prt^uadtd."— 
SttUePaperi.  i.  2^L 

pro-fond'  i-t^,  "  pro-found-1-te,  s.    [Fr. 

■profondile,   from  prvfond  =  profound  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  profound ; 

depth  of  place,  knowledge,  skill,  science,  &c. 


*2.  A  depth,  an  abyss.     (Milton.) 
•  3.  A  deep  or  abstruse  point. 

"  Yea,  all  abetruse  profiinditiet  impart." 

Driiylon  :  Robert  Ifuke  of  Moi-mandy. 

pro-fuse'*  a.  [Lat.  pro/usns,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
/undo  =  to  pour  out :  pro  =  forward,  and 
/umlo  =  to  pour;  O,  Fr.  jwo/it*;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
profuso.] 

1.  Poured  forth  lavishly,   lavished ;   over- 
abundant, eKuU>rant. 

"  Nor  would  one  say,  that  oiie  bo  young  could  vse, 
IVuleaiw  bis  soiiiie}  n  rhetoriuue  so  profttte," 

Chajirniin:  Burner;  Uilyuey  iSL 

2.  Pouring  forth  lavishly ;  lavish,  extrava- 
gant, pmdigal;  liberal  to  excess. 

"Of  what  be  gives  unspAriug  niid  prqfuje.~ 

Cowjfrr :  Expo*ti>latlon,  tV 

"3.  Lavishly  supplied  ;  abounding. 

"  Oo  a  (rruen  shady  haok,  jyrofum  of  flowera." 

MiUon  :  P.  I..  vllL  386. 

•pr6-fu^6',  v.t.  (Profuse,  a.]  To  pour  out 
or  spend  lavishly  ;  to  lavish,  to  squander. 

"  Mn-cnrlp,  thy  helpe  hatli  heene  pro/iiMde. 
Root,  with  mo«t  t[rae«.  Id  ojDsurt*  of  tniuidlars  dls- 
trtwt."  Cluiptjuin:  Uomer ;  llUidxxiv. 

prd-faso'-ljf",  ado.  (Eng.  profuse  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
profuse  iitaniKT  or  decree  ;  lavislily,  prodi- 
gally ;  with  rich  abundance  ;  in  profusion. 

"  And  uoaTallloK  tears  vrqfuiely  shed." 

Po)je:  tlomrr;  /Had  xllU  i26. 

pro-f&se'-nSBS,  s.  (Eng,  profuse;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  profuse;  profu- 
sion, lavishness,  prodigality. 


-er.]    A 


•pr6-f&9'-6r,    ».      (Eng.  jyro/us(e), 

lavisher.  a  squanderer. 

"  Fortune's  a  blind  profttttrr  of  her  own." 

Iterrick :  H/^ipwridrt,  p.  265. 

prd-f&'Hplon,  ».  (Lat.  pro/usic,  from  pm- 
/?(>-t(.t,  pa.  par,  of  prnfundo  ^tn  pour  out ;  Fr. 
&.  Sp.  profusion;  Itnl.  profimioju.] 

1.  Prof^iRe  or  lavish  expenditure;  extrava- 
gance, prodigality,  wnstefulness,  lavishness. 

"  ills  iirodlgaliU  and  pri^urtimM.''—Joye :  RxpoHcion 
qfltanttil.  ch,  xL 

2,  Prufuse  or  lavish   supply  ;   oxulwranco, 
over-ftbuudanco. 

"Prqftaion  uurutnUaad.  with  all  that's  baMt" 

Cuw/irr  :   Talk,  iL  OTft. 

*pr5fu'8lve»   a.       (Bug.    pro/ui{e) ;    -ive.] 

FrofuM'i,  lavish. 


*prog,  '  prokke,  '  progne,  *  probe, 
'prok-kyzi,  v.i.  &.  t.  (Wei.  procic  —  to 
till  list,  to  stab;  Lat.  proco  =  to  ask;  Dan. 
pmicke :  Sw.  prdcka  =  to  beg  ;  Gar.  pracfum, 
prii'heii..]     (Prowl,] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  poke  about. 

2.  To  beg. 

"  Sbt -went  (Mt  progfinff  tot  provlslooa  tthttbm.'— 
V  Eitrange. 

3.  To  rob,  to  steal,  to  thieve. 

"  And  that  man  In  tho  guwn.  In  my  opinion. 
Looks  like  a  proyuinri  tuiava," 

Beautn.  i  FUt,  :  SpanUh  Curat*,  IIL  S. 

1.  To  live  by  mean,  petty,  or  beggarly  tricks. 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  poke,  to  prod.    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  pick  up ;  to  beg. 

"  For  want  of  you  to  prog  silly  books  for  me.'— 
Srizadeth  Carter.-  Utt«r$.  It  S51. 

prog,  *  progge,  s.    (Proo,  v.} 

1.  Victuals  obtained  by  begging  ;  victuals 
generally  ;  food. 

"Albeit  their  proy  be  precarious." — Daily  Telegraph, 
Dec  6.  1836. 

2.  One  who  seeks  his  victuals  by  begging 
and  tramping  ;  a  tramp. 

3.  A  poke,  a  prod. 

*  prd-gen'-er-ate,  v.t.  (Lat.  —  progeneratus, 
pa.  par.  of  progtiuro  =  io  beget.]  To  beget, 
to  generate. 

"They  were  all  progenerated  colonies  from  Scythian 
or  Tartar  rAce."—ArchtPoloffia,  IL  350. 

*  pro-gen-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [IM.  pmgeneratin, 
from  progeneratus,  pa.  par.  of  progenero.]  The 
act  of  begetting  ;  propagation,  generating. 

"  pro-gen'-i-tive,  a.  fPref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
genitive  (q.v.).J     Begetting,  propagating. 

'  pro-gen  -l-tive-ness,  s.  (Eng.  progenitive  ; 
-ru:55.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  progeni- 
tive. 

pro-gen'-i-tor,  *  pro-gen-y-tour, ».  [Fr. 
progeiiUeur,  from  Lat.  progetiitorcm,  accus.  of 
progt'tiitor^^an    ancestor:    ;>ro  =  before,    ami 

fenitor  =  a  parent.]  A  forefather ;  an  ancestor 
D  the  direct  line ;  a  parent. 

"  You  have  tum'ci  my  thoughts 
trpon  our  bmve  pmgenit-irt." 

WordttOorth  :  Excurifon.  bk.  Ir, 

^  Darwin  gives  the  word  a  far  more  ex- 
tended meaning.  "At  a  much  earlier  period 
the  jirogenitors  of  man  must  have  been  aquatic 
in  their  habits."  (Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2nd), 
p.  161.) 

*  pro-gen'-i-tress, s.  (Eng.  progenitor;  -ess.] 
A  female  progenitor. 

"  A  worthy  progpnifrexM  of   a  long  Una" — Century 
Majaxine,  Jane,  1663,  p.  2St. 

pro-gon'-l-ture, 8.  [Fr.]  Abegetting.abirth. 

prog-en-^,  * prog-en-ie,  " prog-on-ye, 

i.     [Fr.  proghnU,,  from  Lat.  progeniem,  accus. 
of  progenies  =  progeny  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  progenie.] 

*  I.  Descent,  lineage. 

"  Doubtloit  Uiy  birth  and  lawful  nro(7#n,v-* 

Sitakeip.  :  1  Senry  VI..  UL  8. 

•  2.  Rare,  family,  ancestry. 

"  Issued  from  th6  progeny  of  kiofta." 

Shakftp.  :  1  IJenry  F/,  V.  t 

3.  OlTspring,  children,  deacendnnt.s. 

"  And  happy  father  of  falre  progenv." 

Spmier :  P.  Q.,  It.  ixlL  10. 

"  pro-ger-ml-na'-tion,  s.  (Pref.  pro-,  and 
Eng.  germination.]     Ilirth,  growth. 

"  Gave  progarminntian  unto  them." 

/lernrick  :  Utitj-rridet,  p.  270. 

'  prSg'-ging,  a.     (Proo,  v.]     Mean,  petty, 

paltry. 

"  I'nutlicd  for  illvern  years  prog^nff  MckK'—Wood  : 
AfienoB  lixoii..  Vol.  1. 

pro-glot'-tis,  s.  [Prof,  pro-,  and  Eng.  glottis 
(q.v.).  NaiUL-d  from  its  resomblanco  to  tho 
tip  of  the  tongue.] 

Xonl.  :  Tlio  sexually  nmturo  segniont  of  a 
tapfworm  (q.v.),  containing  b<:ith  male  and 
feniftle  organs  of  generation.  Called  also 
(i<:neraUve  joint. 

prog  ndth'-lo,  0.    (Proonatuous.] 

prdg  nd -thi^m,  .1.  (Eng.  progjtfith(lc) :  -Um.) 
TliL'  stit''  ur  c'indillon  uf  beiiiK  pr.igtmthii;. 

prdg  -  nd'  -  thofis,  n.    prSg-n&th'-Io,    a. 

(Or.  iTpo  (pro)  ~  I»-fiirt*,  and  yratfoc  (giuxthos)  ^ 
a  Jaw.]    (^OHTnooHATHous.] 


prog  -ne.  s.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  UpoKvrf  (ProknS% 
daughter  of  Pandion,  who  was  changed  into 
a  swallow.] 

*  1.  Onl.  Lang. :  A  swallow. 

2.  Ornith. :  An  American  genus  of  Hinm- 
dinidw,  with  livp  species.  Progne  subif  (oi 
purpurea)  is  the  Purple  Martin  (q.v.). 

prog-no'-sia, 5.  [Gr.,  from  irpo (pro)  =  before, 

and  v»'w(Ti«  (gnosis).'}    [Gnosis.] 

Med. :  An  opinion  as  to  the  probable  result 
of  an  illness,  formed  from  a  consideration  of 
similar  cases  and  of  the  ca.se  itst-lf. 

prog-nds'-tio,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  prognostiqu^ 
prviwsti'iue  (Pr.  pronostic),  from  I^t.  prognos- 
ticon ;  Gr.  npoyyitKrriKov  (prognostiko7i).} 

A«  As  ndj. :  Foreshowing  ;  Indicating  some- 
thing future  by  sigris  or  symptoms ;  fore- 
shadowing, prognosticating. 

"Oniittingc^rtiLinj^roj^ruM^fotanaerama'— A«/f?uiv 
Wottoniana,  p.  137. 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Ijinguage: 
1.  That  which  prognosticates  orforeshowa; 
an  omen,  a  token,  a  prognostication. 
I  proBjierity." 
Corbtt :  iter  Borealm. 

*  2.  A  foretelling  or  prognosticating ;  a  pre- 
diction. 

IL  Med. :  The  art  or  skill  of  foretelling 
diseases  by  syntptoms;  also  a  symptom. 

protjnotttck    Is    generally    true." — 
lot.  cb.  Id. 

'  pr6g-n6s'-tic,   "prog-nos'-tick,  v.t. 

iruoGNnsTic,  a.]    To  prognosticate,  to  fore- 
shadow. 

"  The  auo  shines  wat«rishly  and  prognorttcks  rain.' 
~.Vore:  Immort.  Soul,  pd  liL.  bk.  ill,,  ch-  v. 

*  prog-nos'-tic-a-ble,  a.  [Fng.  prognostic; 
-nMe.]  Capable  of  being  prognosticated,  fore- 
told, or  foreknown. 

"  EfTects  not  prognoUieable  like  ecUpat*.'—  Browne  : 
Vulgar  Krroura,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vlll. 

prog- lids'- ti-cate,    "  pro  nosty-cate* 

v.t.  &  t.     [Eng.  prognostic ;  -at^:.] 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  foreshow  by  present  signs ;  to  fore- 
shadow, to  augur,  to  presage. 


2.  To  predict,  to  prophesy,  to  forttell. 

"  1  neither  wlU.  nor  can  jrrognottlcate 
To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  f:ittier'a  tatA." 

Ih-yden  :  Juvenal,  aat  UL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  predict ;  to  judge  or  pro- 
nounce from  presage  of  tlie  future. 

"The  son  straleht  goes  vnto  tbo  sooth-naylng  or 
prognoiticating  itrleat.  —llackluyt:  i'oyaget.  u.  M. 

•  prog-nos-ti-oa'-tlon,  *  pro-noa-tl-ca- 

cy-OIl»  s.    [O.  Kr.  prog luMication,  pronostica- 
tion  (Fr.  pronostication).] 

1.  The  act  of  prognosticating,  foretelling, 
or  foreshowing  sonn^tldng  future  by  means  of 
present  signs  ;  presage  ;  prediction. 

**  A  kind  of  prophecy  or  proffnorttcation  of  tblnga 
to  coiiio."— Buryiet :  Theory  qf  (he  Karih. 

2.  That  which  foretells  or  foreshows ;  a 
fiiretokeu,  an  omen,  an  augury,  a  sign. 

"  Some  sign  and  prtujnoetieation  of  some  vonderfull 

tiling  X^  c<jme."~Sorth  :  I'luiarch,  p.  lU, 

•  pr6g-n5s'-ti-0a^tlve.  a.  (Eng.  prognasti- 
u'tii);  -ive.]  lIuvinK  th''  character  or  nature 
of  a  progntistic  ;  predictive. 

"  frofTna.^tiratii'e  of  stPulnns  mow  inert torlooiL'— 
Xcw  Annititi  liegitter  (l*rj|.  i>.  .tlrt. 

prog-nos'  ti  od  tor.  *  prog  nos-ti-«a- 
tour. '  pro-nofl-tl  ca-tor,  <.  (Eng.  prog- 
nosti(Mtit);  -or.)  One  who  prognoaticatiw ; 
one  who  foretells  or  foreHhows  future  events 
fK>m  present  signs,     (Isaiah  xlvii,  m  ) 

'  prdg-nda'-tl-oa-tor-i^,  a.      [Err.  pro(^ 

nustii-itt(f):  -onj.\    Pii'gnosticative  ;  omiuou. 

'pro'-grdm,  s.    (Proorauub.! 

'  pro-grdm  -ma,  s.  (Lat,,  fh^m  Or.  nyw- 
ViJo/i/ia  (prog ram iiui)  =  a  public  notieo  In 
writing :  npo  (pro)  =  Iwfore,  oiH-nly,  and 
ypo/i^u  (gravinui)  =  a  writing  ;  ypa4)v(grajM!) 
=  to  write  ;  Itat.  prttgramnut.]  (PiuKiRAHUK.] 
1.  A  puldic  notice  iKMtud  up;  an  edict;  • 
proclamation. 


2.  A  preface  (q.v.X    (H'urton:  Life  9f  Bath- 
urst,  p.  218.) 

3.  A  program  ma. 


boil,  h6^;  p^t,  J(^l;  oat,  90U,  oboms.  9bln,  bongli;  go,  ^em:  thin,  (Ms;  sin.  af ;  ojcpoot.  :iConophoii.  oifist.    -lng« 
Hilaa;,  -tlan  =  shfu.   -tlon,  -Alon  =  •hftn;  -(Ion,  -flon  ^  xban.    -oloos.  -tloua.  -dona  ^  shiU.    -ble,  -dlo,  &«.  -  bfl,  d^ 
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programme— project 


pro'-gramme,  s.  [Fr.]  (PRooRAiiMA.]  That 
which  is  written  out  and  made  public  before- 
hand ;  specif.,  an  outline  or  sketch  of  the 
order  of  proceedings  or  subjects  of  any  enter- 
tainment, public  ceremony,  or  performance  ; 
hence,  a  line  of  conduct  or  action  proposed  to 
be  followed. 

programine -music,  s. 

JiTtisic:  A  composition  which  seeks  to  por- 
tray, or  at  least  to  suggest  to  the  mind  a 
definite  series  of  events.  A  famous  example 
is  Kutzwara's  Battle  of  Prague. 

pro-gres-is'-ta,  s.  [Sp.]  An  advocate  of 
progiess :  one  of  a  political  party  in  Spain 
in  favor  of  local  self-govern ment. 

prd'-gress.  *pro-gresse.  s.  [O.  Fr.  pro- 
gre2  (Fr.  progres),  from  L:it.  progressum,  accus. 
of  progressus  =  an  advance,  from  progreisus, 
pa.  par.  of  propredior  =  to  advance:  pro  = 
forward,  and  gradior=  to  walk,  to  go;  Sp. 
progreso;  lta\.  progresso.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  advancing  or  moving 
forward  ;  a  moving  or  going  forward ;  ad- 
vancement. 

"  Revere  the  man.  whose  Pilerim  marks  the  road, 
And  gtildea  the  progress  of  the  bouI  to  God." 

Cowper :  Titvcinium,  145- 

2.  A  journey  of  state ;  a  circuit ;  a  public 
mnd  ceremonial  journey. 

•'Official  tours  .  .  .  scnreely  inferior  In  pomp  to 
royal  progrestes/'—Macaulas/:  Jfitl.  Eng-,  ch.  v. 

3.  A  moving  forward  or  advancing  in 
growth  ;  increase  :  a*,  the  progress  of  a  plant. 

4.  Advancement  in  business  nf  any  kind  ; 
course:  as,  The  negotiations  have  made  no 
progress. 

5.  Atlvancement  in  knowledge  ;  moral  or 
intellectual  improvement  ;  proficiency :  as, 
To  make  progress  in  one's  studies. 

*6.  A  journey  or  passage  from  one  place  to 
another. 

"  From  Egypt  artj  their  progress  made  to  Greece." 
Dunham  :  Progress  of  Learning.  2L 

IT  (1)  Progress  of  Titles  : 

Scots  Law:  Such  a  series  of  the  title-deeds 
of  a  landed  estate,  or  other  heritable  subject, 
as  is  sufficient  in  law  to  constitute  a  valid  and 
effectual  feudal  title  thereto. 

(2)  To  report  progress :  To  conclude  for  the 
day  all  matters  connected  with  a  bill,  rele- 
gating further  discussion  of  its  provisions  to 
a  future  time  to  be  specified. 

progress,   •  pro -gress,  *pro-ffresae. 

v.i.  &  (,     (Progress,  s.] 
A.  Intran^'itive : 

1.  To  make  progress  ;  to  move  forward  ;  to 
advance,  to  proceed. 

"  Let  me  wipe  off  thia  honourable  dew. 
That  silverly  duth  progress  on  thy  cheeks." 

S?iaketp. :  Sing  John,  v.  2. 

2.  To  proceed  in  any  course ;  to  continue 
to  move  :  as,  The  business  is  progressing. 

3.  To  make  progress  or  improvement ;  to 
advance,  to  improve. 

"  Hi9  scholarship  progressed  no  better  than  before." 
~-Ki}igsley  r  Westward  So  J  ch.  II. 

*B.  Trans.  :  To  go  forward  in  ;  to  pass 
over  or  through. 

"Progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of 
eternity.*— i/i'^cji  ;  Jie/onn.  in  England,  bk.  iL 

pro-gress'-ion  (ss  as  eh),  $.  [Fr..  ft-ora 
Lat.  progressionem,  acciis.  of  jiroflTMsio  =  an 
advancing,  from  progressus,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
gredior=  to  advance,  to  progress  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. 
progresion;  lta.\.  progressiorie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  progressing,  advancing,  or 
moving  forward  ;  progress,  advance. 

"We  can  easily  proceed  by  wonderful  degrees  and 
steps  of  progression."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  voL  lil., 
■er.  4. 

*2.  Course,  passage;  lapse  or  process  of 
time. 

II.  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Math.  :  Regular  or  proportional  advance 
by  increase  or  decrease  of  numbers.  A  series 
*n  which  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  law.  There  are  two 
feinds  of  progressions,  Arithmetical  and  Geo- 
metrical. [ARITHMETICAL-PaOORESSION,  GEO- 
METRICAL-PROGRESSION.]       If  in    a    series    of 

qnantities,  the  following  relation  exist  be- 
tween every  three  consecutive  terms — viz., 
that  the  first  has  to  the  third  the  same  ratio 
which  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  has  to  the  difference  between  the 
second  and  third,  such  quantities  are  said  to 


be  in  Harmonical  Progression.  Thus  if  a,  &, 
c,  d,  &c.  be  such  a  series  that  a  :  c  ::a-b  : 
b—c ;  h  -.d  ::  &— c  :  c— rf,  and  so  on  ;  then  the 
series  a,  6,  c,  d,  &c.  forms  an  Harmonical 
Progression. 

2.  Music:  There  are  two  kinds  of  progres- 
sion, melodic  and  harmonic.  The  former  is  a 
succession  of  sounds  forming  a  tune  or  me- 
lody, but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  an 
imitative  succession  of  melodic  phrases,  that 
is,  to  a  melodic  sequence.  Harmonic  pro- 
gression is  the  movement  of  one  chord  to 
another,  and  is  diatonic  or  chromatic.  The 
term  is  also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  sequence. 

progression-theory,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  The  theory  that,  within  limits, 
the  savage  state  in  some  measure  represents 
an  early  condition  of  mankind,  out  of  which 
the  higher  culture  has  gradually  been  devel- 
oped or  evolved,  by  processes  still  in  regular 
operation  as  of  old,  the  result  showing  that, 
on  the  whole,  progress  has  far  prevailed  over 
relapse.  (Tylor;  cf.  Gibbon:  Rovmn  Empire, 
ch.  xxxviii.) 

"  Advocates  of  this  progression-theory  are  apt  to 
look  back  toward  yet  lower  original  conditions  of 
mankind."— Jv^r;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  87. 

*  pro-gress'-ion-al  (ss  as  sh).  a.  lEng. 
progression;  -al.\  Pertaining  to  progi-ession, 
advancement,  or  improvement. 

'•  There  is  no  further  state  to  come,  unto  which  this 
iwuieii  progressional."— Browne ;  Cm  Burial,  ch.  v. 

pro-gress'-lon-ist  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  pro- 
gression; -ist.] 

1.  One  who  holds  that  society  is  in  a  state 
of  progress  towards,  and  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately attain  to,  perfection. 

2.  Biol. :  A  name  used  for  (1)  a  believer 
in  successive  creations ;  (2)  an  evolutionist. 
{Spencer:  Prim.  Biol,  pt.  iii.,  §  140.) 

pro'-gress-ist,  s.  [Eng.  progress;  -wf.]  The 
same  as  Pruobessionist  (q.v.), 

pro-gress'-ive,  a.  [Fr.  progressif,  from  pro- 
gri:s  ^  progress  (q.v.);   Sp.   progresivo  ;  Ital. 

progressivo.] 

1.  Moving  forward  or  onward  ;  advancing. 

"  Progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  held."  C"tef>er  :   Task.  I  292. 

2.  Advancing  towards  perfection  ;  improv- 
ing ;  in  a  state  of  progression. 

"  It  is  slowly  being  adopted  in  most  of  the  manufoc- 
tnring  and  pro(7rcM(p<  countries  in  the  world,"— CtM- 
sell's  TecXnical  Educator,  pt  xL.  p.  335, 

3.  Advancing  in  degrees  ;  increasing. 

"  Autb  :irized  the  progretsiv-?  injuaticp" — Scott:  War 
Song  o/  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons.     (^oU!.) 

progressive-development, «. 

Biology : 

L  [Development,  T  2]. 

2.  Lyell  used  the  term  (Prin.  Geol.  (ed.  1850), 
pp.  131,  553)  for  advance  by  successive  crea- 
tions, and  for  the  evolution  of  higher  from 
lower  forms  of  life.     [Evolution,  11.  2.  (2).] 

progressive-metamorphosis,  s. 

Bot. :  Metamorphosis  of  a  less  into  a  more 
important  organ,  or  a  portion  of  one  ;  as  the 
change  of  petals  into  stamens. 

progressive-types,  s.  pL 

Biol. :  (See  extract). 

"Another  combination  Is  also  fretinentlv- observed 
among  animals,  when  a  series  exhibits  sucn  a  eiicces- 
sion  as  exemplifies  a  natural  (gradation,  without  im- 
mediate or  necessary  reference  to  either  embrvonic 
development  or  succession  in  time,  as  th«  Chambered 
Cephalopods.  Such  types  I  call  progressive-types.' — 
Agaasiz :  Classification,  p.  177. 

pro-gress'-ive-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  progressive; 
-ly.]  In  a  progressive  manner;  by  regular 
course  or  gradual  advances. 

"  Lost  and  confus'd  proiresnirelythey  fade," 

Mitson:  Du  Eresnoy,  Art  0/ Painting. 

pro-gress'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  progressive ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  progress- 
ive ;  a  state  of  progression,  advancement,  or 
improvement. 

•  pr6-gress'-or,  s.  [Tiat. ,  ft-om  progresses, 
pa.  par.  of  progredior  =  to  progress  (q.v.). j 

1.  One  who  progresses  or  advances. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  progress. 

•  progue,  V.    (pROG,  v.] 

•  pro' -heme,  ».    [Proem.] 

pro-hib'-it,  v.t.  [Lat.  prohihitus,  pa.  par.  of 
prokibeo  =  to  prevent,  to  forbid  ;  lit.  =  t^  have 


or  hold  in  one's  way  :  pro  =  before,  and  haheo 
=  to  have  ;  Fr.  prohiber ;  Sp.  &  Port,  prohi- 
bir ;  Ital.  proibire.] 

1.  To  forbid  by  authority  ;  to  interdict. 

"  Soon  after  it  had  been  prohibited,  they  discovered 
that  it  was  the  most  graceful  drapery  in  Europe"— 
JitacaiUay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli,  xiii. 

2.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  bar. 

"  Gates  of  burning  adamant 
.  .  .  prohibit  all  egress."        MUton:  P.  L.,  it.  «7. 

pro-hib'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  oro.     [Prohibit.] 

prohibited-books,  s.  pi.  [Index-kx- 
purgatorids.] 

pro-hlb'-it-er,  s.  [Eng.  prohibit ;  -er.]  One 
who  prohibits  or  forbids  ;  a  forbidder,  an 
interdicter. 

'■  Seeing  from  what  comer  the  prohibitsr  would 
start'"— J/ad.  UArblay  :  Cecilia,  bk.  ix..  ch.  viiL 

prd-hi-bi'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prohihi- 
timum,  accus.  of  prokibitio  =  a  forbidding, 
from  proh  ibitits,  pa.  par.  of  prohibeo  =  to  pro- 
hibit (q.v.);  Sp.  prokibicion ;  Ital.  proibiziotie.' 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  prohibiting  ol 
forbidding  ;  an  interdict ;  an  order  or  declara- 
tion to  prohibit,  forbid,  or  hinder  some  action. 
Specif.  (U.  S.),  the  forbidding  by  law  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  technical  clause  in  a  deed 
of  entail  prohibiting  the  heir  from  selling  the 
estate,  contracting  debt,  altering  the  order  of 
succession,  &c. 

1[  Writ  of  prohibition :  A  writ  issuing  pro- 
perly only  out  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  being 
a  prerogative  writ ;  but,  for  the  furtherance 
of  justice,  now  also  out  of  the  Chancery,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  Exchequer  ;  it  is  directed  to 
the  judge  and  parties  to  a  suit  in  any  inferior 
court,  commanding  them  to  cease  from  the 
prosecution  thereof,  upon  a  suggestion,  tliat 
either  the  cause  originally,  or  some  collateral 
matter  arising  therein,  does  not  belong  to  that 
jurisdiction,  but  to  the  cognizance  of  some 
other  court.  This  writ  may  issue,  for  instance, 
to  the  Coimty  Courts,  if  they  attempt  to  hold 
plea  of  any  matter  not  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion.    (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4.) 

pro-hi-bi'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  prohibition; 
-ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  prohibiting,  by 
law,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoliolic 
beverages;  speci/.,  in  the  United  States,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prohibitiun  Party. 

2.  One  ^vho  favors  such  heavy  duties  on 
certain  goods  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  their  importation  ;  a  protectionist. 

pro-hib'-it-ive,  pro-lub'-it-or-j^.a.  [Eng. 
prohibit;  -ive,  -ory.] 

1.  Serving  to  prohibit,  forbid,  or  exclude; 
forbidding,  excluding ;  implying  prohibition. 

"  We  have  been  obliged  to  guard  it  from  foreign  com« 
petition  by  very  strict  prohibitory  laws." — Burk*: 
Kegicida  Peace,  let.  3. 

2.  Excessive  :  as,  a  prohibitory  price. 

pro-id' -on-ite,  s.  [Gr.  n-pd  (pro)  =  before; 
elSou  (eidon),  2  aor.  of  *  elSui  (eidd)  =  to  see, 
and  suff.  -ite(Min.);  Ital.  pr&idonina.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  some  ex- 
halations at  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  1872. 
Compos.  :  fluoride  of  silicon  ;  formula,  SiF4. 

•  proin,  *  proigne,  v.t.  &  t.    (Prune,  v.] 

pro  in-di-vi'-s6,  phr.    [Lat] 

Law:  A  terra  applied  to  rights  held  by  two 
or  more  persons  equally,  and  otherwise  termed 
indivisible  rights;  thus,  the  stock  of  a  com- 
pany is  held  pro  indiviso  by  all  the  partners 
in  trust. 

*  proine,  v.t.  &  i.    [Prune,  v.] 

pro-ject',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  projecttts,  pa.  par.  of 
projicio  =  to  throw  forward  :   pro  =  forward, 
and  jticio  =  to  throw  ;  Fr.projeter;  Sp.proyec- 
tar;  ItSil.  progettare.] 
A-  Transitive : 

1.  To  throw  out  or  forward  ;  to  cast  out ;  to 
shoot  forwvird.     {Spenser:  F.  Q..  YI.  i.  45.) 

2.  To  exhibit  a  form  or  delineation  of  a  sur- 
face ;  to  delineate. 

3.  To  cast  or  revolve  in  the  mind  ;  to  plot, 
to  scheme,  to  contrive,  to  plan. 

"What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  wart* 
MUton  :  P.  L.,  U.  M». 

•  4.  To  mark  out ;  to  shape,  to  form,  to 
arrange.    {Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra^  v.  2.) 


J&te,  fat,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5(« 
or»  wore,  W9IJ;  worls,  wh6,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  quite,  our.  rdle,  full ;  try,  Sj^rlan.    »,  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a :  qu  =  lew. 


project— proleptic 
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B.  lntransitii>e : 

1.  To  shoot  out  or  forward  ;  to  jut  out ;  to 
be  prominent ;  to  extend  beyond  soinetlun^ 
else. 

"  Prqfectin!f    boAsea    BupiMrtln^   the    efebrovrs."— 
Ath^iceum.  Kur.  4.  18d2. 
•  2.  To  plot,  to  scheme. 

pro'-jSct,  8.  to.  Fr.  (Ft.  projet),  from  Lat. 
projectuntf  neut.  sing,  of  projectus,  pa.  par.  <>f 
projicio  =  to  project(q.v.)  ;  Sp.proytcto;  Ital. 
progetto.] 

1.  That  which  is  devised,  contrived,  or 
planned  ;  a  plan,  a  scheme,  a  design,  a  con- 
trivance, a  plot. 

"  This  grand  pr<y«ct,  which  existed  only  In  the  mind 
of  the  dictator,  periahed  with  him."— itWroci .-  Italy, 
vol.  ii..  ch.  Ix. 

2.  An  idle  or  impracticable  scheme. 

"  Often,  At  midnight,  wlit^n  moat  fanciea  come, 
Would  Bume  BUch  alr>'  project  visit  me." 

Browning:  raraceirus,  iv. 

prS-jeo'-tile,  a.  &  «.    tFr.] 

A.  vis  oiljective : 

1.  Projecting  or  impelling  forward. 

"The  plaoetB  are  constantly  acted  upon  by  two 
different  lorces,  viz.  gravity  vt  littniction,  and  the 
projectile  force.'  —Chayne :  On  Rtgimrn,  dis.  5. 

2.  Caused  by  impulse  ;  impelled  forward. 

B.  ^5  subst. :  A  body  projected  or  impelled 
forward  by  force,  espec.  through  the  air. 
Tlius,  a  stoue  discharged  from  a  sling,  an  arrow 
from  a  bow,  and  a  bullet  from  a  ritle,  are  all 
projectiles,  but  the  term  is  mere  particularly 
app'ied  to  bodies  discharged  from  lirearms. 

"The  greater  speed  of  the  light  projectile  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nuiBe."— /'u-W,  Feb.  13,  1886. 
51  Theory  of  projectiles:  That  branch  of 
mechanics  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
thrown  or  driven  by  an  impelling  force  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  affected  by  gravity 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

pro-ject'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Project,  v.] 
51  (1)  Projecting  line  of  a  point :  In  theortlio- 
gonal  projection,  astraijjht  line  passing  through 
the  point  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection.  In  the  divergent  projection  a 
straight  line  drawn  through  the  point  and  the 
projecting  point. 

(2)  Projecting  plane  of  a  straight  line:  In  the 
orthogonal  projection,  a  jilane  passing  throu;j;h 
the  straight  line,  and  perpendicular  to  tlie 
plane  of  jirojection.  In  the  divergent  projec- 
tion, a  plane  passing  through  the  line  and  the 
projecting  point. 

projecting -cone,  s.  A  cone  whose 
directrix  is  the  given  line,  and  whose  vertex 
Is  the  projecting  point. 

projecting-cy Under,  s.  In  the  ortho- 
gonal projection,  a  cylindrical  surface  passing 
through  tlie  line,  and  having  its  elements  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  projection. 

proJecting-polziC,  s.  The  assumed  posi- 
tlon  of  the  eye. 

prd-Jec'-tlon,  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  projec- 
tioncin,  accus.  ot  projftio  =a  projection,  fmm 
project  its,  pa.  par.  of  projicio  =  to  project 
(q.v.).l 

1.  The  act  of  projecting,  shooting,  or  throw- 
ing out  or  forward. 

2.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  projecting  or 
extending  out  further  than  something  else ;  a 
jutting  out 

3.  A  part  which  projects  or  extends  ont 
further  than  something  else  ;  a  portion  jutting 
out ;  a  prominence. 

4.  The  act  of  projecting,  planning,  devising, 
or  contriving;  contrivance. 

*6,  A  plan,  a  project,  a  scheme,  a  design. 


6.  The  representation  on  a  plane  surface  of 
the  jiarts  ot  an  object ;  especially  the  repre- 
sitilat  ion  of  any  object  on  a  nerspectlve  plane, 
or  Huch  a  dellm-ation  as  would  result  were  the 
chief  jmints  of  the  object  throwti  fonvard  upon 
the  j)lano,  e-ach  in  the  direction  of  a  line  <lrawn 
through  it  from  a  given  point  of  sight  or  ccn- 
tml  point.  There  are  several  kinds  of  projec- 
tion of  the  spliere,  according  to  the  situations 
In  which  the  oyo  Is  supposed  to  be  placed  in 
respect  of  the  sphere  and  the  plane  on  which 
it  in  to  bo  projfct*'d  ;  such  are  the  Conical, 
Glolmlitr,  DnoiMonic,  Isometric,  Orthographic, 
Bphf  rical,  and  Htercographlc  projections.  (See 
niider  these  wonis.) 

•7.  In  alchemy,  the  coMting  of  a  certain 
portion,  called  Powder  of  projertu'n.   Into  a 


crucible  or  other  vessel  full  of  prejiared  metal 
or  other  matter  to  be  transmuted  into  gold. 

51(1)  Cylindrical  projection :  When  the  eye 
Is  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
surface  of  an  equatorial  zone  is  pnijected  upon 
a  cylindrical  siurface  tangent  to  the  surface  of 
the  sphere,  along  the  equator,  which  cylinder, 
with  the  projection,  is  developed  upon  the 
surface  of  a  plane  tingenttothe  surface  of  the 
cylinder  along  one  of  its  elements. 

(2)  Plane  of  projection :  One  of  the  planes 
to  which  points  are  referred  in  descriptive 
geometry  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
relative  position  in  space. 

<3)  Polar  projection:  When  the  eye  is  taken 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  tlie  principal 
plane  passes  through  one  of  the  polar  circles. 

(4)  Projection  of  a  curved  line:  The  projec- 
tion of  a  curved  line  upon  a  plane  is  the  inter- 
section of  the  plane  with  a  cylinder  passed 
through  the  curve,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
given  plane. 

(5)  Projection  of  a  point  itpon  a  plane :  In 
descriptive  geometry,  the  foot  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane,  drawn  through  the  point. 

(6)  Projection  of  a  straight  line:  The  projec- 
tion of  a  straight  line  upon  a  plane  is  the 
trace  of  a  plane  passed  through  the  line  and 
perpendicular  to  the  given  plane. 

projection-system,  s. 

Annt.  :  Meynert's  name  for  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  segments  of  the  tract  of 
nervous  conduction  in  the  brain. 

•  pro-Ject'-ment,  s.      [Kng.  project;  'ment.] 

Design,  contrivance,  projection. 

"In  their  prqjectnumu  of  each  otber^s  confOBion."— 
Clartitdun :  Civil  War. 

pro-Ject'-or,  s.     [Eng.  project,  v. ;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  forms  plans,  projects,  designs, 
or  schemes. 

"  Projfctort  in  a  state  are  generally  rewarded  above 
their  dcserta,"— Go^ttjmWA;  The  See. 

2.  One  who  forma  wild  or  impracticable 
projects. 

•"The  breed  of  political  prf^jeetori  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly."—J/«c<iu^aj//  UUt.  Eng.,  ch.  XX. 

pro-jec'-ture,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  projectura.] 
Arch. :  The  outjutting  or  prominence  which 
the  moulding  and  members  have  beyond  the 
plane  of  a  wall  or  column. 

"A  platband  la  any  st^uare  moulding  whose  helcht 
much  exceeds  Its  pr<fjecture"—Cas»eltt  Technical 
Eductitor,  pt.  X.,  p.  252. 

pro'-jet  ((  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  [Project,  5.]  A 
scheme,  a  plan,  a  draft;  specif.,  in  int'T- 
national  law,  the  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty 
or  convention. 

•  proke,  v.t.  tWel.  procio  =  to  stab,  to  thrust.] 
[Proo,  v.]    To  goad,  to  urge,  to  stimulate. 

"To  )irlck  and  prolut  him  forward."— P.  Soll^md  : 
Ammianut  Marcellinut. 

"prolE'-er,  s.    (Eng.  prok(e);  -er.]    A  poker. 

"Snor'd  with  his  proker  In  tils  hand." 

Colman  :  Pocticil  Vugariet,  p,  W. 

"  prdk'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [Proke.] 
•  proking-splt,  s.     A  rapier. 

"  with  A  broiul  Scot,  or  pr'-king-gpit  of  Spalnc." 

Bit/ujp  Ball :  Satlrri,  Ir.  4. 

Pr$k'-ne,  «.    [Proonk.] 
Astron. :  [Asteroid,  194], 

pro-la' -bi-fim,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat. 
labivvi  (q.v.).J 

Ajuit.  :  The  red  part  of  the  lips.     (Parr.) 

•  prd-U^pse',  s.    IProlapsus.] 

pro-l&pse'r  v.i.  [Prolapse,  ».]  To  fall  down 
or  out ;  to  project  too  much,  (Generally  a 
medieal  term.) 

"  pro-liip'-Sion,  ».  [Lat.  prolapsio,  from  pro- 
lapsus, jta.  par.  of  prnhl>or.)  [Prolapse,  a.] 
A  falling  down  ;  a  jirolapse. 

pro'-l&p'-SilS,  'pro-liipso',  ■«.  [Lat.  pro- 
lapsus, va.  par.  o(  priilnlior  =  to  fall  forwards  : 
pro  =  flirwards,  and  Uihor  (pa.  par.  lajtsus)  = 
U)  fall,  t^t  glide.] 

I'alhol.  ;  A  protrusion,  as  well  as  a  falling- 
down,  of  a  part  of  somo  vlsruH,  bo  ns  to  he 
jiartly  ext«'rnal.  or  uncovered,  thus  dilferlng 
ft-om  procideiico.  Chielly  used  In  thr  ex- 
pressions prolap*its  ani  (a  fhlling  down  and 
pmtrnsinn  of  tlm  extremity  of  the  rectum); 
prolapitus  uteri  (the  protrusion  of  the  womb 
beyond  or  at  the  vuIvl) 


*  pro -late,  v.t.  [Prolate,  a.]  To  lengthen 
or  draw  out  in  pronunciation  or  sound;  to 
utter  in  a  drawling  manner. 

'■  Fouit-der.ed ; 
Prolal€  It  right"         Ben  JonMon  :  A'rto  Inn,  IIL  1. 

pro-late,  ti.  [ha.t.  prolatus,  pa.  par.  o(  profero 
=  to  carry  forward:  pro  =  forward,  and /«ro 
r=to  bear.]  Extended,  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  polar  axis. 

prolate-spheroid,  «.  A  solid  that  may 
be  generated  by  revolving  an  ellipse  about  its 
transverse  axis.  Its  volume  is  equivalent  to 
two-thirds  of  that  of  its  circumscribing 
cylinder. 

pro-la' -tion.  *  pro-la-oi-on,  s.    [Lat  prO' 
latio,  from  prohitus  =  prolate  (q-T-XJ 
*  1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  delaying  or  deferring ;  delay, 
procrastination. 

"  UiH  idtentlona  and  proJaelont  mast  be  pricked 
treuly."— .VAf?((/n;  Trouth  A  Informat^n. 

2.  Utterance,  pronunciation. 

"  Parrota,  having  been  used  to  be  fed  at  the  m-otofion 
of  certain  words,  may  afterwards  pronounce  tn«  same," 
— Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pL  It 

n.  Miisic :  The  subdivision  of  a  semibreve 
into  minims.  Prolation  is  perfect  when  the 
semibreve  is  divided  into  three  minims,  im- 
perfect when  divided  into  two. 

pro' -leg,  s.  [Lat.  pro  —  for,  and  Eng.  kg.] 
Comp.  Anat.  (PL):  Soft,  fleshy,  inarticulate 
pediform  appendages  placed  behind  tlic  true 
legs  of  caterpillars,  and  disappearing  in  the 
mature  insect.  Kirby  called  them  Propeds. 
[Catkrpillar.] 

*  pro-leg '-ate,  s.  [Tref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
legate  ('i.v.)!j    A  deputy  legate. 

pro-le-gom'-en-a,  s.  pi.    [Prolggouekon.] 

*  pro-le-gom'-en-ar-y,  a.  [Kng.  proiegom- 
en(a):  -nry.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  prolegomenon  ; 
preliniinaiy,  prefatory,  introductory. 

pr6-le-g6m'-en-6n  (pi.  pro-le  gom- 

en-a),  s.  [tjr.,  IVom  Trpo  (;>ro)^  bel'or--,  and 
\fYJi\trgo)  =  to  say,  to  s^wak.]  A  prefatory  or 
preliminary  observation.  (Generally  used  iu 
the  jilural  foran  introduct^ny  or  preliminary 
discourse  prefixed  t<^  a  book,  and  contiining 
something  necessary  for  the  reader  U*  know, 
in  order  the  bettt-r  to  understand  the  book, 
and  to  enter  more  closely  into  the  author's 
reasoning.) 

"  Intended  as  a  prol^(/omenon  to  this  and  the  Uko 
easays."~.>fo*«.-  On  the'PrQfihett.    {Prtf.) 

*  pro-le-gom'-en-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  pr^ego- 
vien(on);  -ous.\    Introductory,  proltgomenary. 

"In  the  proJfffomCTioiu or  introductory  chapter. "— 
Fielding:  Tom  Jnnet,  bk.  vlli.,  ch.  L 

pro-lep'-sis,  •pro'-lep-sjr,  "pro-lep- 

Sie,  s.  [Lat.  prxlep-iu,  from  (Jr.  n-poATji/jtc 
{prulipsis)  =  an  anticipation  :  jrpo  (jto)  =  be- 
fore, and  Ajji/zt^  {li'p.'iis)  =  a  taking ;  Xup^dvu 
(lambano),  fiit.  Xij'pofiat  (lepsomai)  =  to  take; 
O.  Fr.  prolepsie  ;  Fr.  prolepse.] 

1.  lihetoric: 

(1)  A  figure  by  which  a  thing  is  represented 
as  already  done  or  existing,  though  in  reality 
it  is  to  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  action 
whicii  is  described  :  as.  To  kill  a  man  dead. 

"ThlshoBiwike  by  way  of  pro?<'pW*  or  aiitlclpaUon." 
—Score;  CtrUtian  Life.  jit.  11.,  ch.  vll. 

(2)  A  figure  by  which  objections  ore  antici- 
pated or  prevented. 

"In  my  jtrolrpsit  or  pretention  of  hl>  answer,"— 
Bramhall :  Aniwer  to /Itibbi-i. 

(3)  A  necessary  truth  or  assumption  ;  a  first 
or  assumed  principle. 

2.  Chronol. :  An  error  in  chronology,  con- 
sisting in  dating  an  event  before  the  actual 
time ;  a  prochrorilsm. 

pro  lop'-tlo,     ■  pro-lip'-tlo-^,     'pro- 
lop   tick,  a.     [Gr.  n-poAijnTittk  ( pr<>lfplikos)f 
from  rrpoAtji/ftf  (7ir<)47>5i'A)=  anticipation.] 
•I.  Ordinary  htnguagt : 

1.  Anticipating,  anticipatory. 

2.  Previous. 

*'In  finler  of  time  h<tfor«  them,  and j>rof«pMeal  !• 
Uieiu."— riufM<ifr(A  .  IntetL  Hyiletn,  p.  Tal 

XL  Technicaily: 

1.  *7mm. ;  Applied  to  the  use  of  nn  adjective 
by  wliieli  anything  iit  rcpresi-ntcd  as  nlrciiiy 
(hmu  or  existing,  though  in  reality  it  is  to 
fiiltow  IIS  a  cuDsequenoe  of  the  action  which  le 
dcHcrllwd. 


bSil.  l>^;  p^t,  j6^l;  oat,  90II,  oliorus.  9liin,  ben^h;  go.  Kom;  thin,  tbls;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-tlan  =.  sb^a.    -tioa,  -sion  =  sbun;  -(ion,  -^on  ~  shun.   -«loa««  -tloiu.  -slons  —  ■taa*.    -ble,  -die*  die.  —  t>9lt  dfl* 
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proleptically— prolong 


2.  Pa(;^.:  Anticipatinff  the  usualtime.  Used 
of  a  disease  in  which  the  paroxysms  return 
earlier  each  time. 

•  pro-lep'-tic-al-l^,  adi\  [Eng.  proleptical  ,* 
•ly.]  In  a  proleptic  manner ;  by  way  of  antici- 
pation. 

"Knowledge  and  understanding  apprehend  things 
jrrolepticaUy  to  their  ex  tfltence.''—Ci*  J  worth :  Int^U. 
l^steni,  p.  T33. 

pro-lep'-tics,  s.  [Froleptic]  The  art  or 
science  of  prognosticatingdiseases  in  medicine. 

pro'-lef ,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law:  Progeny. 

pro'-le-taire,  $.    [Fr.l    A  proletarian  (q.v.). 

*  pro-le-ta'-ne-ouB,  a,  [Lat.  proletaneus, 
from  proles —  oSspring.]  Having  a  numerous 
offspring. 

pro-le-tar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  proletaritts  = 
a  citizen  of  thelowest  class,  one  who  was 
useful  to  the  state  only  in  begetting  children  ; 
praks  =  offspring ;  Fr.  proUtaire ;  Sp.  &..  Ital. 
proleta'Tio.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common 
people  :  hence,  low,  mean,  vulgar. 

"  how  proletarian  tythlng-meu.' 

Butter :  Biultbras,  I.  L  T17. 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  of  the  lowest  class  of 
citizens ;  one  whose  only  capital  is  his  children. 

prd-le-tar'-i-an-igim,  s.  [Eng.  prnUtarian : 
-ism.]  The  condition  or  political  influence  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  community. 

pro-le-tar'-i-at,  s.  [Proletarian.]  A  body 
of  proletarians ;  proletarians  collectively ; 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 

"  Russia  has  alwaya  boasted  of  heing  free  from  an 
tcoTiomi^ai  proietariat."—A(hencBum,  Oct,  14, 18S2. 

prol'-e-tar-y,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  proletaHua  ;  Fr. 
pToUtaire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  proletarians 
or  proletarian  ism. 

B.  As  siihst. :  A  proletarian  ;  one  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community. 


"  He  goes  on  to  preach  at  fmmenae  length  about  the 
crime,  though  the  profetaru  hfw  probably  eneaked 
away  to  the  nearest  wine-ahop." — Saturday  Review, 
Jan.  12.  1884.  p.  50. 

*  pro'-li-9ide,  s.     [Lat.  proves  =  offspring,  and 

ccedo  (in  comp.  -ddd)  =  to  kill.]  The  crime  of 
killing  one's  offspring,  either  in  the  womb  or 
after  birth. 

•  pro-lif-er-a'-tion,  s.   [Proliferous.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  production  of  one  organ  by  a 
very  different  one,  as  of  branches  by  flowers. 

t  2.  Pathol. :  A  multiplication  of  morbid 
centres  in  an  affected  organ. 

"  ProUferatUm  of  the  nuclei  always  exlatlng  In  the 
tissues."— Tanner :  Pract.  Me<L  led.  7th),  L  69. 

pro-lif -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  proles  =  offspring, 
and/ero=to  bear;  Fr.  prolifkre;  Ital.  pro- 
li/ero.] 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Bearing  offspring. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  an  unusual  development  of 
parts.  Used  of  a  plant  forming  young  ones  in 
numbers  about  the  roots,  orof  an  inflorescence 
which  bears  shoots  in  place  of  flowers. 

"Sometimes  the  sincules  are  proliferoui." — Oar- 
4ener's  Chronicle,  No.  i^\  p.  Sfi'J. 

proliferous-cyst,  s.    [Ovarian-cyst.] 
t  pro-lif'-er-OUS-ly.  ativ.    [Eng.  proliferous ; 

Bot. :  In  a  proliferous  manner. 
pro-lif -ic,  *prd-lif' -ic-g-l,  "prd-lif'-ick, 

a.     [Fr.  prolijique,  from  Low  LaL  * prolijicus, 
from  Lat.  proles  =  offspring,  and  jacio  =  to 
make  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  prolifico.] 
J,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Producing  young  or  fruit,  especially  in 
abundance  ;  very  fruitful  or  productive. 

2.  Causing  fruitfulness  or  productiveness. 

•*  Jove  descends  in  each  jyrotlfi,c  shower." 

Pop« :  Bomer ;  Odyatfj/  ix.  128. 

3.  Seriing  or  tending  to  give  rise  or  origin  ; 
generating,  fruitful,  fertile  :  as,  a  quarrel 
jprolijic  of  evil  consequences  ;  a  prolific  brain. 

•  i.  Abundant,  plentiful. 

*"rhe  reynard  family,  so  prolific  here  at  the  com- 
meQcement  of  the  season,  nad  betaken  themselves 
•iMwhere."— /\«^  Jan.  2S.  18B6. 

n.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Proliferous  (q.v.). 
proliflc-syllis,  s. 

2ool.  :  Syllis  proU/era.     [SvLLiS.] 


*  pro-lif '-ic-a-9Jr,  s.  [PROLina]  Fruitful- 
ness ;  great  productiveness. 

"  My  note  b^nk  bears  witness  to  their  extraordinary 
proUficcKV."— Field.  April  I'J.  lead. 

*  pro-UT-ic-al,  a.    [Prolific] 

*pr6-Uf'-ic-al-ly,adp.  (Eng.  prolifical;  -Jy.] 
In  a  prolitic  manner;  fruitfully,  abundantly. 

*  pro-lif '-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  prolifical; 
-ness.]    Great  productiveness. 

"Thepro?*«'-<ii«««of  the  river*  In  that  country."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  18,  1885. 

*  pro-lif'-i-cate,  v.t.  [Prolification.]  To 
impregnate,  to  fertilize. 

"  A  great  difficulty  In  the  doctrine  of  egga  Is  how 
the  sperm  of  the  cucit  proiificatet."~Brovnie :  Vulgar 
Err  our ». 

pro-lif-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  proles=oS- 
-spring,  and /ucio  =  to  make.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  generation  of  children, 
young  animals,  or  plants. 

"  Prolificationt  descending  from  double  origins." — 
Browne:    Vulgar  Errouri,  bC  11..  cb.  xii. 

2.  Bot. :  The  elongation  of  the  apex  of  the 
floral  axis  above  the  flower,  where  it  bears 
fresh  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers,  as  occurs 
normally  in  the  syncarpous  fruit  of  the  pine- 
apple, and  sometimes  in  apples  and  pears. 
Something  analogous  is  seen  in  the  bud  of 
Polytrichum.  Median  prolification  is  an 
adventitious  bud  springing  from  the  centre  of 
the  flower  ;  axillary  prolification,  one  spring- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  axil ;  and  lateral 
prolification,  one  springing  from  the  centre  of 
the  inflorescence. 

*  pro-lif '-ic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pmUfic ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  prolific  ;  prolifi- 
cation. 

*  pro'-li-fly,  v.i,  [Lat.  proles  =  offspring ;  Eng. 

suff.  -fy.]     To  bring  forth  offspring. 

"  Which  iu  time  prolified  and  eeut  out  great  and 
wasting  &\n&."—Sitn<Urson  ;   Worki.  v.  838. 

pro-lig'-er-ofis,  a.  [Lat,  j>ro7€5=  offspring, 
and  gero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing 
offspring. 

proligerons-disc,  s. 

Anat.  :  Von  Baer's  name  for  the  cellular 
layer  imbedding  the  germinal  ovum  of  a  nas- 
cent organism. 

pro'-lix,  "  pro-llxe,  a.  [Fr.  prolixe,  ftom 
Lat.  pT^lixits  =  extended,  prolix,  from  pro  = 
forward,  and  *lixus,  from  the  same  root  as 
liquor  =  to  flow.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranks 
this  word  with  those  quite  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  language.] 

*  1,  Long,  extended  ;  of  long  duration. 

"  If  the  appeliaiit  appoiuta  a  term  too  prolLr.  the 
Judge  may  then  aasign  a  competent  tarm. '—.^j/it^e. ■ 
Parergon. 

*  2.  Long ;  reaching  a  considerable  distance. 

"  With  wig  prolix  down  flowing  to  his  waist." 

jCowper  :  Tirocinium,  36L 

3.  Long  and  wordy  ;  extending  or  spread 
out  to  a  greflt  length ;  tedious,  tiresome, 
diffuse. 

"  Cowper,  whose  silver  voice,  taak'd  sometimes  hard, 
LeReuda  prolix  delivers  iu  the  ears." 

Cowper:  Henry  CoiPper,  Etq. 

4.  Given  to,  or  indulging  long  and  wordy 
discourses ;  tedious,  prosy ;  discussing  at 
great  length. 

"I  have  been  purposely  prolix  In  this  demonstra- 
tion."—J/arfttf)?iarico2  Etridence.  p.  24. 

*  pro-lix'-i-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  prolix;  -iotis.] 
Tiresome,  wearisome,  prolix,  dilatory. 

"  Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  proliriout  bl-ishea," 

ShakeMp. :  Meature  for  Heantrt,  IL  4. 

pro-lix'-i-tj^,  s.  [Ft.  prolixity,  from  Lat. 
proUxitatem,  accus.  of  prolixitas,  from  pro- 
lirus=  prolix  (q.v.);  Ital.  prolissita.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prolix  or 
extended  in  material  length  ;  length,  extent. 

"  The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade.' 

Cowper:  Task,  L  265. 

2.  "Wordiness,  great  length,  tediousness ; 
tiresome  length  of  speaking. 

"  I  have  done  with  France,  aud  shall  recompence 
Any  prolixity  in  it  with  greater  brevity  in  other  King- 
doms."—/•ryjiHe;  Treachery  A  Disloyalty,  p.  6L  (App.J 

pro-lix'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  prolix;  -hj.] 

1.  In  a  prolix  manner  ;  at  great  length. 

"  On  these,  prolixly  thankful,  she  enlarged." 

Dryden  :  Bind  i  Panther.  Hi.  45. 

*  2.  For  a  long-time;  over-long. 

*'  Purwu'd  prolirly.  even  the  gentlest  toil 
Is  waste  of  health." 

.irTnstrong :  Pretervtng  BeaUh,  Hi, 


pro'-lix-ness.  »-     [Eng.  prolix;  -ue«s.l    Tht 
quality  or  state  of  being  prolix  ;  prolixity. 

*  pro'-Uxt,  fi.  [Prolix.]  Prolix,  long  tedious. 
(G.  Douglas.) 

"proll,  *prollo  'prol-lyii,r.(.&i.  [Prowi*^ 

A.  Traits. :  To  prowl  after ;  to  rob,  to 
plunder. 

"  By  how  many  tricks  did  he  proll  money  from  all 
parta  of  Chnsteudom,"— Barrow .-  Supreinacy  of  tht 
Pope. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  prowl  about;  to  go  about 
in  search  of  anything. 

"  And  yet  thet  be  dully  and  howerly  conuetsaunt  In 
riche  mennes  houses,  prollyng  tor  somewhat  at  their 
hiiQdea."—l/dal:  Apo^pth.  qf  Erasmus,  p.  63. 

*  proU'-er,  s.  [Eng.  proll ;  -er.]  A  prowler, 
a  thief. 

pr6-l6c'-u-tdr,  *  pro-loc-u-tour,  s.  [Lat. 

=:an  advocate,  from  prolocutus,  pa.  par.  of 
proloquor,  from  pro  =  befui'e,  publicly,  and 
loquor  =  to  sju-ak] 

*  1.  One  who  speaks  for  another ;  an  advo- 
cate. 

2.  The  chairman  or  speaker  of  one  of  the 
houses  of  Convocation.  The  prolocutor  of 
the  lower  house  is  a  member  chosen  by  the 
house,  and  presented  to  the  bishops  of  the 
higher  house  as  the  person  through  whom 
all  resolutions  passed  by  the  lower  house  will 
be  communicated  to  the  upper  house,  and 
who  is  to  act  as  chairman  and  moderator  of 
their  proceedings. 

*•  The  most  important  office  In  the  Convocation  was 
that  of  Prolneut«r  of  the  Lower  House."— Jfacoufay  : 
Btst.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

pro-loc'-u-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  prolomtor; 
•ship.]    The  office  or  dignity  of  a  prolocutor. 

*  pro-l6c'-u-trix,  s.   [Lat]  A  spokeswoman. 

"To  be  tlieir  advocate  and  prol^cutrix.'— Darnel.' 
Bist.  E'lj..  p.  141. 

*  pro- logo,  s.    [Prologue.] 

*  pro'-log-ize.  v-i.  [Gr.TrpoAoy;^w(proio^«o). 
from  TrpoAoyos  (prologos)  =  &  prologue  (q.v,).] 
To  deliver  a  prologue. 

"  Prologues  are  bad  huUhers  before  the  wise: 
Why  may  not  then  an  huiaher  prologize  I" 

Beaum.  *  EleC. :  Four  Plays  m  Ona. 

•pr6'-l6g-iz-er,  *pro-log-uls-er,  a 

[Eng.  prologise);  -er.]  One  who  makes  or 
delivers  a  prologue. 

"  Your  prologulsers  all  wear  black." 

Lloyd :  To  Georgt  Colman,  Etq. 

pro'-logue,  *  pro-loge,  s.  [Fr.  prologue, 
from  Lat.  prolog  it  s ;  Gr.  np6\oyo^  {prolngos)=. 
a  forespeech  :  n-pd  (pro)  =  before,  and  Aoyo* 
(logos)  =  a  speech  ;  \eyui  (lego)  =  to  speak ;  Sp., 
Fort.,  &  Ital.  pj-ologo.] 

I.  A  preface  or  introduction  to  a  discourse 
or  perfurniiince  ;  espee.  an  introductory  dis- 
course or  verses  spoken  before  a  dramatic 
performance  or  play  begins.     [Epilogue.] 

"It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogu*; 
but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome  than  to  see  the  lord  th« 
prologue."— Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It.    (Epilogue.) 

*  2.  The  speaker  of  a  prologue  before  a  per- 
formance. 

*  3.  An  introduction,  a  preface,  a  prelude. 

"  In  her  face  excuse 
Came pro/oj^ue,"  Milton:  P.  L.,  Ix.  654. 

*  pro'-logue,  v.i.  [Prologue,  s.\  To  intro- 
duce, to  preface. 

"  He  his  dtwcial  nothing  ever  prologues." 

akakesp. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  tVetl,  U.  L 

pro-Ions',  •  pro-long-yn,  *  pur-long-yn, 

x\t.  &  i.     [Fr.  prolonger  =  to  prolong,  lo  pro- 
tract, from  Lat.  prolongo,  from  pro  =  forward, 
and  ?on(7U5=  long;    Sp.  &  Port,  prolongar; 
Ital.  prolun^nre.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Toextendinmateriflllength;tolengthen; 
to  draw  out. 

2.  To  extend  orlengthen  in  time ;  to  lengthen 
out ;  to  extend  the  duration  of. 

"  The  flames  ascend  :  till  evening  they  prolong 
The  rites."  Pvpe:  Bomer ;  Odyssey  xtlL  8L 

"  3.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time ;  to  post- 
pone, to  defer. 

"  This  wedding-day  perhaps  is  but  prolo'iged." 

.Viaktitp. :  Much  Ado  Abnut  Kathing.  iT.  L 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time ;  to  postpone^ 

2.  To  be  prolonged  or  extended. 

"  This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed. 
Dntll  it  seems  prolonging  without  eud." 

Byron  :  Childe  Barold.  Ul.  Iflfc 


ftte,  «at,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  fother;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pd^ 
«r*  wore,  w^l^  wbrlt,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  oy  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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•  pr6-l6ng -a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  prolong ;  -abU:,) 
Caiable  of  being  prolonged. 

•  pro-l6n'-gate,  v.L     [Lat,  jfrolfmgaius,  pa. 

{)ar.  ot  proU/ngo  =  to  proloDg  (q.v.).J    To  pio- 
oog,  %o  IcDgtbeu. 

"  HIb  proUtngatrd  iiose."* 

Cijmim:  Dr.  Sgntax,  lU.  L 

pro-lon-ga'-tlon,  s.    [F>.,  from  Lat.  proton- 

gatUS.]      [PKOLONiiATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  lengthening  or  extending  in 
material  length  :  as,  the  prolongation oi  &  line. 

2.  A  part  prolonged ;  au  extension. 

"  Two  remarkable  rrocpJWfa  or  proUmffatlonM  of  the 
bone*  ol  Uie  \vs."—i'uUy :  i\alurui  TheoUiyy.  ch.  vllL 

3.  The  act  of  prolonging  or  lengthening  in 
time, 

"  PutUuff  meat  to  my  month  for  tlie  prolorvaf '>'» 
of  m;  life.' — Sharp:  Serjmmt,  vol.  Iv..  ser,  0. 

"  4.  Extension  of  time  by  deluy  or  post- 
ponement ;  delay, 

"Tlila  ambA£sa(;e  concerned  only  the  prolongation 
of  days  for  pa>'mcut  of  moDlea."— foccm  ;  t/enrjf  VII. 

pro-lohge',  5,    [Ft.] 

Ordn.  :  A  rope  used  to  drag  a  gnn-carriage 
withont  tbe  limber,  in  manopuvring  when  it 
is  required  to  move  in  a  narrow  track.  Itho-s 
a  hook  at  one  end  and  a  ring  at  the  other. 

pr6-l6ng'-er,  s.  [Eng.  prolong;  -€r.]  One 
who  or  that  whicli  prolongs,  extends,  or 
lengthens  in  time  or  space. 

"  Uem  ftnd  cotuh 
Prolong^ra  to  enlighteutii  stuff.  ' 

liutlcr:  I/udl&rat.  L  2. 

prd-long'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  prolong;  -Tiunt.] 
The  act  of  prolonging  or  extending  ;  the  stati; 
of  being  lirolongcd  or  extended  ;  prolongation. 

"  The  utnioat  prolonrrment  of  his  own  tuteligible 
K^At6."—aJu^/^Ulb^lr]/:  CfiarticteriMtica.  iL  1*1, 

pro-lu'-^lon,  5.  [Lat.  proJusio  ■=  a.  prelude: 
pro  =  befi're,  an<l  hisus  =■  a  game  ;  liLcUi  =  to 
play  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  prolusion. ;  Ital.  proliisione.] 

1.  A  prelude  to  a  game  or  entertainment ;  a 
prelude  or  iuti'oduction  generally ;  a  pre- 
liminary. 

"  Our  Savlonr  having  mentioned  the  begtnuiug*  of 
their  threes  of  trav;»ll.flin]  prfdusiont  of  tins  bo  bloody 
diiy."— //amTTMwuf ;   WorkM,  Iv.  41W. 

2.  A  preliminary  es-say  or  exercise  in  which 
the  writer  treats  briefly  of  a  subject  with  whiL-li 
he  intends  to  deal  more  fully  at  a  futui-e  time  ; 
s  lit^irary  composition  of  a  jjreiiminaryor  pre- 
paratory character;  a  fugitive  piece. 

"  Strada  .  .  .  lays  the  BCeue  of  two  of  hts  prolustont 
In  Its  gardeus."— A'liiMca ;  Italy,  vol.  IL,  ch.  vil. 

f  pro-mfim-ina'-li-a,  5.  pi.  [Pref.  pro-y  and 
Mod.  Ijat.  vMvniialialq.v.).^ 

I'aliEont. :  A  term  used  by  Haeckel  to  de- 
signate the  extinct  ancestors  of  the  Mono- 
tremata  and  Marsupialia.     [Prototueria.] 

"Theyukuown,  extinct  Primary  MkiuuihIb.  or  /'r<>- 
mammnltti — which  lived  during  the  TrliLi  period,  tiiiil 
of  which  the  two  Btlll  living  orderw  of  Ucakcd  Animals 


rtiiri'-wciit  but  a  Hinslo  degenerated  bratich  dcveluiieil 
oil  one  side— probaoly  jKtBsesscd  a  very  htKhlv  ilt.- 
vel<Ji>ed  law  like  the  Dianupial  aulmala  whicD  ile- 
vclojied  from  thotQ." — Uaccket:  Hist,  Great.  (Kns-  ed), 
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•  pro-ma-na'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  pro  =  forth,  and 
maiuit io  =  a,  Houiiig  ;  vuino  =^  to  flow.]  A 
flowing  forth  or  out ;  emanatiun. 

"  Benldea  conniJerlnK  the  prrrmanatton  and  lut^r- 
texture  of  the  raya  of  Ilaht'—i/ora :  PKUot.  Cabbixla, 
ch.  vilL    (Arip.) 

prSm-en-ade,  *  ponr-me-iiade,  s.    [Fr. 

promcTwrff  ((>.  Fr.  pourmrnndci^Unmjyromener 
=  to  walk,  from  I^at.  promi'iw=.Ui  drive  on 
by  threats,  to  drive  on:  jjro  =  forward,  and 
mino  =  to  drive  on  ;  mirtor  =  to  threaten.] 

1.  A  walk  for  pleasure  or  exercise. 

"To  try  his  fortune  lu  another  fM^om^rfufA'—fiiirt^  .- 
KefficicU  J'Koce,  let.  3. 

2.  A  place  for  walking ;  a  public  walk. 

"No  uupleasaiit  walk  orpromen'tW*  for  thi*  unron- 
flned  jiortfou  of  autunsoUtary  \>iUoiieT."~Muuntiigite  : 
Iteviutt  Euayet,  I'U  L.  tr.  Xix.,  {  G, 

pr5m-Sn-ade'.  v.i.  [Promekadr,  <.]  To  take 

a  walk  lor  pU-asuro,  exercise,  or  alio w. 

pr$m-6n-ad'-er,  ».  [Eng.  promenad^e);  -rr.] 
Ouu  who  promenades. 

"AahtHtth-brcinkIng  prontmad'^t  were  all  torblil. 
don."— C.  Ktngtley:  Altvri  Locki;  cli.  1. 

•  prdm-^n-ad'-er-Sss. .■'.  [Eng. promenader; 

-CSS.)     A  female  i)romenu(ler. 

"  Whlt4>inualln  mvm«niufifrcM  .  .  .  leaning  on  yonr 
arm,"— fVir/i^fiT .-  rrench  lUvA..  [it.  II..  t»k.  vl.,  ch.  Iv. 

pCro-mS-phi'-tls,  «,  [Prcf.  pro-,  and  Lat. 
mephitis  V*i-v.).J 


Pairmnt. :  An  extinct  form  of  Mustelidee, 
akin  to  the  European  Maiten,  to  the  Otter:), 
and  to  the  South  African  Zorilla.  From  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Pikeruii.     {Wallace.) 

•  pro-mer'-It,  v.t,  [Lat.  promeritus,  pa.  par. 
of  proinereor  =  to  deserve  :  pro  =■  before, 
openly,  and  mereor  =  to  deserve.] 

1.  To  desTvc ;  to  procui^  by  merit 

'•  Notlilne  111  any  other  creature  whlth  can  promerit 
or  procure  It  to  ua, ■—/*car*oi»  ,■  Creed,  arL  2. 

2.  To  confer  a  favour  on ;  to  oblige, 

"  He  loves  not  Ood ;  do.  not  while  He  promerttt  him 
witti  hU  favours."— Jp.  Uall :  Sermon  on  Jama  iv.  8. 

3.  To  please,  to  gratify. 

"  Beuoflcenco  and  coiiitminlcatlon  do  not  foiyet ;  for 
wilh  Buch  tioflts  Ood  is  jjrcnncrUed."—Ueb.  xlll.  Id. 
IZkmay  Dibte.i 

•  pro-mer'-i-tor,  «.  [Eng.  promerit;  -or.] 
One  who  deserves  well ;  a  praiseworthy  per- 
son. 

"Whutsoever  roUchiefs  befall  them  or  their  pos- 
tcrity,  though  many  ages  after  tbe  decease  of  llie  jirn- 
meritori.  were  lufllctiwl  npou  them  ill  revenge."— 
Chrittian  lieliyion't  Appeal, 

ppo-mer-o-pi'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  pro- 
7iierop.t;  Lat.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inw.] 

OrnWi.  :  A  sub-Giinily  of  Nectariuiidae,  with 
one  genus,  Promerups  (q.v.). 

pro'-mer-OpS,  s.  [Pref.  pro-^  and  Mod.  Lat. 
inerops.] 

Ornitk.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  Promeropinre 
(q.v.).  Bill  long,  sub-curved  ;  nostrils  linear, 
in  a  fossa;  tongue  feathery;  wings  with  ten 
primaries  ;  tail  long,  cuueate.  Two  species, 
Promerops  (Merops,  Linn.)  eager  and  P. 
gnrneyi,  from  iSoutli  Africa. 

Prd-me'-the-an«  a,  &  «.    [See  def.] 
A*  As  adjex^ivc : 

1.  hit.  £  Greek  Mythol.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Prometheus  (lit.  =  forethought),  son  of  lu- 
petus.  He  stole  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  and  gave  it  to  inortiils.  Jupiter,  enrngeil 
at  this,  caused  him  to  be  chained  to  a  roek  on 
Mount  Caucasus,  wliere  for  30,00u  years  a  vul- 
ture was  to  feed  by  day  ou  his  liver,  which 
grew  again  each  night 

2.  Fig. :  Life-giving. 
*  B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  niatch  tipi>ed  with  melted  snli>hur  and 
then  with  chlorate  of  potash.  They  were  in- 
flamed by  dipping  them  in  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  A  small  glass  tube,  contaii.'ng  sulphuric 
acid,  and  surrounded  by  an  inflammable  "lix- 
ture,  which  it  ijrnited  on  1>eing  pressed.  (An 
old  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  ready  light.) 

prdm'-i-nen9e,  prom'-i-n^n-yy.  s.    [Fr. 
prominence,  from  Lat.  prominentia,  from  ^rom- 
inejis  =  prominent  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  prominent ; 
a  state  of  standing  out  or  projecting  from  the 
surface  of  anything. 

2.  That  which  is  prominent  or  projects ;  a 
projection,  a  protuberance. 

"  The  rock  Itself  1»  broken  into  .  .  .  itisolated  pr*rm. 
Inenciet,  and  fantfuitic  toruiB."—Eiutac« :  Italy,  VuL 
Hi.,  ch.  xt 

3.  Tlie  quality  or  stjite  of  being  prominent 
or  conspicuons  among  men;  distinctiou,  con- 
8picuousness,  prominent  position. 

IL  Technically; 

1.  Astron.  (PL):  Curious  red  projections, 
mainly  of  glowing  hydrogen  gas,  from  the 
circumfercnee  of  the  sun's  disk,  existent  at  all 
times,  but  best  seen  during  total  eclipses. 

2.  Brit.(Pl.);  Risings  or  protuberances  ftom 
the  surface. 

prdm'-i-nent,  a.  &  «.    (Fr.,  ftom  Lot  prom- 
iiiciis,  pr.  iHir.  of  j>roiuineo  =  to  project:  pro 
=  forward,  and  minto  — to  project;    Sp.   Si 
Ital.  promiiiente.] 
A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Standing  out  or  projecting  beyond  tbe 
am  face  of  something  else ;  jutting,  protu- 
beraut. 

"  Prom  »om9  prominent  ri>ck.' 

Chafrman:  UntKgr ;  fliod  M.rl. 

2.  Standing  out  from  tlie  multitude;  con* 
Bpic«nua  ;  distingiushed  above  others. 

"  rervniinl  pllnimneea  on  the  par*  of   pmmtnmtt 

poIitl<al  (Igunvt.  — /^li/tf  Tttli-ffraph,  I'ch,  aa.  IM8. 

3.  Likely  to  attract  special  alttrntion  from 
the  size,  position,  or  other  featun-;  most 
strlkiiig  t«)  Die  eye;  prlncl[)al,  ctiief:  a.^,  a 
proniintnt  place  In  a  picture,  proeeMsiun,  &c. 


*  B*  ^<  subst^iiUiiv : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  prominence,  a  height 

"Till  highest promlneriU  ...  are  hid." 

Chapman:  Burner ;  IlituiliL 

2.  Entom.  (PI.):  Various  species  of  Noto- 
dontida',  nf  the  genera  Xotodonta,  Ptilophora, 
and  Ptilodontis,  which  have  a  projection  on 
the  inner  margins  of  the  fore-wings.  Colours 
generally  white,  brown,  or  tawny,  with 
darker  margins.  Calcrpitlars  of  varied  and 
irregular  forms.    Called  also  Tooth-baclcs. 

prdm'-i-nent-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  pr(miiTt««(;  -ly.] 
in  a  proniinent  manner  or  degree ;  con- 
spicuously, eminently  ;  in  a  striking  manner. 

prom-is-CU'-i't^t   t     [Eng.  promiicu(pus) ; 

-•'i/.J 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Promiscuousness,  confu- 
sion. 

"  A  state  of  perplexitj  and  promUntUy.''~E.  A. 
Poe:  JfuryiruiUa,  Ixxv, 

2.  Anihrop.:  The  Hetairism  of  MXcnnan 
and  Communal  Marriage  of  Lubbock — a  state 
in  low  societies  where  the  connei-tions  be- 
tween men  and  women  arc  indeflnite  and  in- 
constant. 

"We  must,  I  think.  Infer  that  even  In  prebUtorie 
times  promiscuity  was  checked  by  the  eBtahlislimeul 
of  Indlvidunl  cunnexions,  prutniit^'d  by  mcu's  likings, 
and  iiiiLlntaiued  agaiust  other  men  by  force." — Spen* 
eer  :  Sociology  (ed.  lS7e).  666. 

pro-mis'-CU-OUS,  a.  [Lat  promiscuxts  ^ 
mixed  :  pro  =  forwaixi,  and  miscM=  to  mix; 
O.  Fr.  promiscne;  Sp.  &  Ital.  promt^uo.] 

1.  Consisting  of  individuals  mixed  together 
in  a  body  or  mass  without  order;  confused  ". 
mingled  indiscriminately, 
"  Victors  and  vanquished  Join  promiscuous  crleiL** 
Pope  :  llomer;  Iliud  Iv,  612. 

*  2.  Forming  one  or  i)art  of  a  confused  or 
mixed  mass  or  crowd. 

3.  Distributed  indiscriminately;  common; 
not  restricted  to  an  individual ;  iudiseriniiiiat«. 

"A  promiscuout  undletiiucuishiug  prufuseness."— 
South:  Sermoiit,  vol.  iv..  ser.  10. 

prd-mis'-ou-ous-ly*  a*'y-    (Eng.  pr<mi8- 

cuous ;  -It/.]  Ill  a  j)roiiiiscuous  manner ;  in  a 
confused  or  mixed  n)ass  or  crowd ;  without 
order ;  indiscriminately  ;  without  distinction 
of  kinds.    {Cov^r:  Iletireinent,  723.) 

pro-mis'-cn-ous-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  promit- 
cuou;j ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  sUite  of  being 
promiscuous  ;  a  staK-  of  being  mixt.-d  up  iudis- 
criniinately  witliout  order  or  distinction. 

prom' ise,  •  prom-ys.  s.  [Fr.  promesse, 
from  Lat.  proinissa,  fem.  sing,  of  promissiLS, 
pa.  par.  of  pr(*mrtfo=  to  send  forth,  to  pi-omise  : 
pro  =  forth,  and  mitto  =  to  send ;  Sp.  promesa; 
Ital.  &,  Port,  promessa.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  made  by 
one  person  to  anotlier,  by  whicli  the  person 
giving  the  promise  binds  himself  to  do,  or  for- 
bear from  doing,  some  specific  act,  and  whicJi 
gives  the  person  to  whom  the  promis'-  is  made 
a  right  to  expect  and  to  cluim  the  iwrformance 
or  forbearance  of  the  siMJCitied  act. 

"  He.  whlflie  la  a  promlf  breAkcr,  eacapeth  not 
always  frt!«.'-/A(// .   J/enry  VI.  (an.  U). 

2.  A  ground  or  basis  for  expecLat  ion ;  earnest, 
pledge. 

3.  A  gronncl  or  basis  i.ir  expeetation  or  hopt 
of  future  distinction  or  excellence. 

"  A  goiitloiiiKii  of  tlio  grcatft'st  promiae."—Shakt^  J 
Winturg  Tola,  i.  1. 

4.  That  which  is  promised  ;  performance  or 
grant  of  the  thing  proniisi-d. 

"  Walt  for  the  promUt  of  the  fatber."— Jof*  1.  L 

n.  /-rtw :  A  declaration  made  by  one  person 
to  another  ftu-  a  good  ur  valuable  consident- 
lion,  whereby  the  person  promising  binds 
himself  to  do  or  forbear  boiii«  act,  and  gives  to 
the  promisee  a  legal  right  to  demand  and  eii< 
force  a  fulhlment. 

"A  pr*tmtt9  U  lit  the  nature  of  a  vertwil  coi-emutt, 

and  wiinU  uothltig  but  the  >uloiiiiiitv  u(  nntlnit  miJ 
■(••llii);  to  inni;o  it  ftl>",]iiU-]y  tl»'  M>iur.  If  Uirrefur* 
It  bv  to  do  any  «I  pi  it  it  at;U  it  !■  aji  axprvaa  ounUad, 
KK  noich  an  any  covenrmt ;  and  tt>e  brrncli  uf  It  la  an 
e<iu(d  injury.  The  remedy  l>  by  au  aatlon  on  what  U 
cnllcil  t)io  aMUiiipalt  or  umiortAktit^  uf  tisudrtpudant ; 
tho  faliure  of  i><-rf>>riiiiiiit  m  lilrh  U  tno  wivng  or  Injury 
d"U'-  to  the  pmiiitiir,  thu  daiJiajiea  vthertuf  a  Jury  «~ 


%  (1)  Promiae  and  offer ; 

Scof-t  Lair:  An  olTcr  Is  a  proposal  made  by 
the  offerer  to  the  person  to  whom  the  ofTcr  ia 
addp'SHrd,  to  give  or  to  do  something  either 
gratuiti')UHly  or  on  an  onfrons  considonition. 
A  promise  Is  an  olTer  with  thta  addition,  that 


koil.  b6^ ;  poHt,  ^6^l ;  oat.  90U.  ohorua.  9liln«  boDQh ;  so.  gom ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  09 ;  oxpoot.  ^onophon.  e^lst.    -U(. 
Htlan,  -tlon  =  shao.    -tlon.  -ston  —  stiun ;  -f Ion,  -}lon  —  «***^"-    -cloos,  -tloiu,  -slous  =  shi^    -bio.  -die,  Ac.  =  b^  d^ 
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the  promiser,  from  the  nature  of  his  proposal, 
thinks  it  unnecessary  to  wait  for  the  other 
party's  assent,  which  he  takes  for  granted. 
An  offerer  is  not  bound  until  his  offer  is 
accepted.  A  promiser  is  bound  as  soon  as  the 
promise  reaches  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made. 
A  promise  may  be  absolute  or  conditional, 
lawful  or  unlawful,  express  or  implied.  An 
absolute  promise  must  be  fuinUcd  in  all  events. 
The  oblit^ation  to  fulfil  a  conditional  promise 
depends  on  the  performance  uf  the  condition. 
An  unlawful  promise  is  not  binding,  being 
void  by  the  nature  of  it,  as  being  incompatible 
with  aprior  paramount  obligation  of  obedience 
to  the  laws.  An  express  promise  is  one 
expressed  in  words  or  writing.  An  implied 
promise  is  one  which  reason  and  justice  dic- 
tate. A  promise  without  deed  is  said  to  be 
parol,  and  the  terra  is  usually  applied  to  en- 
gagement by  jiarol  only,  a  promise  by  deed 
being  technically  called  a  covenant  (q.v.). 
(2)  Breach  of  promise :  [Breach]. 

*  promise-bound,  *  promise-bound- 
en.  n.  Bound  by  a  promise.  (Tennyson:  Enoch 
Arden,  870.) 

*  promise -breach,  s.  The  breach  or 
violation  of  a  promise.  (Shakesp. ;  Measure 
for  Measure,  v.  1.) 

promise-breaker,  s.  One  who  breaks 
©r  violates  his  promises. 

"He  hfl4  also  turned  dUsembler  and  promite' 
breaker."— Macaulay  :  Sitl.  Kng.,  ch.  v\. 

*  promise-crammed,  a.  Crammed  or 
stuffed  with  promises.  {Shakesp.  :  Hamlet, 
iii.  2.) 

prom'-ise,  v.t.  &  i.    [Promise,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  p.omise  of;  to  declare  or  en- 
gage to  do,  give,  procure,  or  gi-ant  to  or  for 
another  :  espec.  to  engage  the  conferment  of, 
as  a  benefit.    (2  Peter  ii.  IS.) 

2.  To  bind  one's  self  under  a  promise  to. 

"Temures  promised  the  garrison  of  Sebaatia.  that, 
if  they  would  Burreuder.  no  blo-nl  should  be  shed.  '— 
Paley :  Moral  Philot<ypkj/.  bk.  ill.,  eh.  v. 

3.  To  give  promise  of;  to  afford  good 
reason  to  expect  or  hope. 

"  Beatdes.  hisexpeditlou  promisa 
Present  approach."  S/iakesp.  :  Timon,  T.  S. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bind  one's  self  by  a  promise  ;  to  make 
a  prumise  or  promises. 

•■  To  promise  is  moat  courtly." 

SItaketp. ;  Timun  of  Atheni.  v.  L 

2.  To  afford  reasonable  grounds  of  hope  or 
expectation  ;  to  give  promise. 

*  3.  To  stand  sponsor. 

••  There  were  those  who  knew  him  near  the  king. 
And  promiied   for   him:   and  Arthur  made  lum 
knight."  Tennyion  :  Pellfat  Jt  Ettarre,  15. 

1[  (1)  /  promUe  you  :  I  assure  you  ;  I  declare 
to  you.  (A  phrase  used  indifferently  of  good 
or  ill,  but  generally  of  something  ill,  or  won- 
derful.) 

*  I  do  not  like  thy  look :  /  promise  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  Attout  Sothing,  iv.  2. 

*  (2)  To  he  promised :  To  have  a  prior  en- 
gagement. 

"  '  Will  you  Blip  with  me  to-nigbt,  Cascaf 
'  No,  /  a"i  promised  forth.' " 

Skaketp. :  Julita  Cmsar,  L  2. 

t  (3)  To  promise  one's  self:  To  have  strong 
confidence  or  expectation  of;  to  assure  ones 
self. 

*  prom-is-ee',  s.  [Eng.  promis(e);  -ee.]  One 
to  wliom  a  promise  is  made. 

"The  promise  is  to  be  performed  In  that  sense  in 
which  the  promiser  apprehended  at  the  time  that  the 
pro'ni^ee  received  it.  —Paley  :  Moral  Philosophy,  bk. 
lii,.  ch.  V. 

*  prom'-ise-ful,  a.     [Eng.  promise;  -fulQ).'] 

Full  of  promises.    (Sylvester :  Babylon,  96.) 

prom'-is-er,  s.  [Eng.  promis(e);  -er.]  One 
wlio  promises  ;  one  who  engages,  undertakes, 
or  covenants.    (Coleridge:  X  Zapolya,  i.) 

prom'-is-mg,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.   [Promise,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.2}ir. :  (Se«  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  promise ;  entering  into  a  cove- 
nant or  undertaking. 

2.  Giving  promise  or  just  grounds  for  ex- 
pectation or  hope  of  future  distinction  or  ex- 
cellence ;  likely  to  turn  out  well :  as,  a  promis- 
ing youth. 

C.  As  snhst. :  The  act  of  making  a  promise 
or  covenant. 


pr6m'-i[s-ing-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  jiromising ;  -ly.] 
In  a  promising  manner;  so  as  to  give  good 
promise  of  the  future. 

prom'-is-or,  s.    [Eng.  promisee),  v. ;  -or.] 
Law :  One  who  promises ;  one  who  enters 
into  a  covenant. 

*  pro-mis'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  pr<mis(e);  -"'^-l 
JIaking  a  promise. 

•  pr6-mis'-sdr-il-3^,  adv.     [Eng.  promissory  ; 

-ly.]    By  way  of  promise. 

■•  Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  to  a  strict  obaervatloa 
ol  that  which  pr<.mi$sorily  vfos  nnlawfuL"— flro»n«,- 
Vul^far  Errours.  bk,  v.,  ch.  llv, 

pr6m'-is-s6r-y,  a.  [Lat.  promissor  =  a. 
promiser ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -y.]  Containing, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  promise  or  covenant  to 
do  or  forbear  to  do  something. 

"  Aa  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact 
virtue.  8o  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 
promissory."— Decay  q/  Christian  Piety. 

promissory-note,  5. 

Comm.  :  A  written  promise  to  pay  a  given 
sum  of  money  to  a  certain  person,  at  a  specified 
date.  The  phrase  "for  value  received"  is 
usually  inserted,  and  in  some  States  is  definitely 
required  to  insure  legality. 

promissory-oath,  s.    [Oath.] 

*  pro-mit',  v.t.  [Lat.  promitto.]  [Promise,  v.] 
To  disclose,  to  publish,  to  confess. 

"  Promising  .  .  .  (nmke  and  free  pardoi*^  of  all 
offences  and  ciimea  promitted,"  —  Uult :  Chronicle, 
Eenry  VII.,  fo.  33. 

•  prom'-ont,  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  promontory 
(q.v.).]    A  promontory. 

"  The  shore  let  her  transcend  the  promont  to  descry." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  L 

*pr6m-6n-t6r'-i-oii8,  a.  ['E-ag. -promontory ; 
-ous.]  Overhanging,  like  a  promontory  :  hence, 
high  and  predominant. 

■'  The  Papist*  brag  of  their  .  .  .  pTfrmontorvnta 
celsitude."— .4d<*"U;    Works.  i.i22. 

pr6m'-on-tor-3^,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  jrromontorium, 
from  pro  =  forward,  and  nwns  (genit.  mxmtUi) 
=  a  mountain  ;  Fr.  promantoire;  Sp.,  Fort.,  »& 
Ital.  promontorio.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  headland ;  a  high  point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  sea  beyond  the  line 
of  tlie  coast ;  it  differs  from  a  cape  in  being 
properly  high  land,  while  a  cape  may  be  either 
high  or  low.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  vii.  414.) 

2.  Anat.:  A  small  projection,  used  chiefly, 

(1)  0/  the  ear:  A  small  projection  at  the 
inner  paries  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
corresponding  to  the  external  scala  of  the 
cochlea. 

(2)  0/  the  sacrum:  The  projection  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum  with 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 

*  B.  ^s  adj. :  High,  projecting. 

"  RockB  and  promontory  places." — Adams:  Works, 
1.  423. 
pro-mote',  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  promotus,  pa.  par, 
of  jwomofeo  =  to  promote,  to  further;  pro  = 
forward,  and  TJioi-eo  =  to  move  ;  Fr.  provwu- 
voir ;  Sp.  &  Fort-  promover;  Ital.  promovere.] 

*  A.  I/itransitive: 

1.  To  inform  ;  to  act  as  an  informer. 

"  Thou,  SinuB,  that  lov'st  still  to  be  promoting, 
Becauaa  I  sport  about  King  Henry  s  marriage." 
Harington  :  Epigrams,  p.  98. 

2.  To  urge  or  incite  another,  especially  to 
a  wrong  act. 

B.  Transitive ; 

1.  To  forward,  to  further,  to  advance ;  to 
contribute  to  the  growth,  increase,  or  advance- 
ment of.    (^Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  205.) 

2.  To  excite ;  to  stir  up. 

"  But  why  shouldst  thou  suspect  the  war's  success  f 
None  fears  it  mora,  as  none  promotes  it  less." 

Pope  :  B'ymer ;  Iliad  xii.  286. 

3.  To  exalt,  to  elevate  ;  to  raise  to  a  higher 
position  or  rank  ;  to  prefer. 

■*  He  was  projnoted  to  so  high  an  oflBce."— ff r<4/toti .* 
Benrg  VI.  (an.  H). 

4.  To  get  up  and  float,  as  a  company. 

*  pro-mote' -me nt,  s.   [Eng.  promote;  -ment.] 
The  same  as  Fromotion  (■[.v.). 

pro-mof-er,  s.     [Eng.  promot(e);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*  1,  An  informer. 

"  Promoters  be  those  which  In  popular  and  penal 
actions  do  defer  the  n.unes  or  complain  of  offenders. 
— Coioell :  The  Interpreter. 


2.  One  who  or  that  whicn  promotes,  furthers, 
or  advances  anytliing  ;  a  furtherer. 

"  That  great  and  learned  promoter  of  experimental 
philosophy."— Boj/ie:   Works,  i.  44. 

3.  One  who  stirs  up  or  excites. 

"  The  first  pro>noterot  the  conapliacy."— Goldsmith: 
The  Bee,  No.  3. 

4.  One  who  promotes  a  company  or  financial 
undertaking  ;   one  who  gels  up  a  joint-atock 

company. 

"  He  might  have  been  the  promoter  of  Bome  .  .  , 
Gold  Mining  Company."— />a»/i/  Telegraph,  Sept.  24. 

1885. 

IL  Law :  The  plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  an  3c 
clesiastical  court. 

"  Mr.  .  ■  .  proctor,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  tbi 
promoter."— Church  Times,  Feb.  12,  IB86. 

pro-mo'-tion,    *  pro-mo-ci-o«i,   «.     (Fr, 

promotion,  from  Lat.  proviotionem,  accus.  o( 
prnmotio,  {Tom  promotus ;  Sp.  promodon ;  ItaL 
promczione.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  informing ;  information 
against  one.     [Promote.] 

"  Covetousness  and  promotion  and  Buch  like  are 
that  right  hand  and  riyht  eye  which  must  be  cut  off 
and  plucked  out."— Tyndule ;  EjcposUion  of  Matthew  vi. 

2.  The  act  of  promoting,  furthering,  or 
advancing ;  advancement,  encouragement. 

"  No  premium  paid  for  promotion  of  the  company  " 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  IJ,  1B86. 

3.  The  act  of  promoting  or  raising  in  rank 
or  position ;  preferment ;  exaltatiou  in  rank, 
or  position. 

"  Thy  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction." 

Milton:  /». /J.,  ilL  203. 

*  pro-md'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  promot(e) ;  -ive.} 
Tending  or  serving  to  promote,  advance,  or 
further ;  furthering,  encouraging, 

*  pro-mo'-tor,  5.  [Lat.]  An  informer.  (P. 
Holland:  Plutarch's  Morals,  p.  428.) 

*  pro-moV-al,  s.  [Eng.  promov(e);  -al.]  Pro- 
motion, advancement. 

"  For  the  prvrnovnl  of  the  good  of  that  youth.' — 
Crgtihart:  Kabelais,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xxix. 

*  pro-move',  t'.(.    [Lat.  promoveo^io  promote 

(q.v.).]    To  promote  to  forward,  to  advance. 
(Suckling  :  Lomng  d;  Beloved.) 

pro-mov'-ent,  s.  [Lat.  promovens,  pr.  par, 
of/<ro77ioiTL)  =  to  promote(q.v.).]  The  plaintifl 
in  the  instance  court  of  the  admiralty. 

*pr6-m6v'-er,  s.  [Eng.  premov(e);  -er.]  A 
promoter. 

"Burned   with  all  the  protnov9rs  thereof.""— /of* .* 

Exposiciun  af  Daniel,  ch.  viL 

prompt  (mp  as  m),  *  prompte,  a.&s.  (Fr. 
prompt,  fiom  Lat.  promptus  =  brought  to 
light,  at  hand,  ready :  prop.  pa.  ['ar.  o(  proma 
=  to  take  or  bring  forward  :  pro  —  forward, 
and  emo  =  to  take ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pronto.] 
A*  -As  adjective: 

1.  Ready  and  quick  to  act  as  occaaion  de- 
mands ;  sharp. 

"She  that  was  prompte  and  redy  to  all  euyll."*— 
Fabyan:  Chronicle,  vol.  I.  cb.  civi. 

2.  Given,  done,  or  performed  readily  and 
without  delay  ;  quick,  ready ;  characterized 
by,  or  done  with,  alacrity. 

"Th.it  exact  order  and  prompt  obedience  In  which 
the  strength  of  regular  armies  consists.*"- Jf oca u^oy  ; 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

3.  Acting  quickly  and  readily;  ready  and 
willing. 

"  A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old 
Prompt  to  his  paces."         Scoft :  Marmion,  11 IC 

*  i.  Hasty,  forward,  petulant. 

*  5.  Inclined,  disposed. 

"To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  preg- 
nant." Shakfsp. :  Troilus  i  Cressida.  iv.  4. 

*  6.  Unobstructed,  open. 
B.  As  substantive: 
Comm. :  (See  extract). 

"A  prompt  is  an  agreement  between  a  shipper  or 
Importer  and  a  merchant,  in  which  the  former  eneaeee 
to  sell  certaiu  specified  goods  at  a  given  price,  and  the 
latter  to  take  them  up  and  pay  fvT  them  at  a  specifled 
d&te."—Bi4hell :  Count ing-hoiise  Dictionary. 

prompt-book.  s.  The  book  ased  by  the 
prompter  of  a  theatre. 

prompt-side,  s.  The  side  of  the  stage, 
right  of  the  audience,  on  which  the  prompter 
usually  stands. 

prompt  (mp  as  m),  v.t    [Prompt,  a.) 

1.  To  urge  or  incite  to  action  or  exertion  j 

to  instigate. 

■■Revelations  which  prompted  the  paramount  legal 
authority  of  Germany  to  advance  so  grave  an  inif 
peach  ment.'"—Ba(;i/  Telegraph,  Feb.  18,  1886. 


I&te,  rat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  son;  miite,  ciib.  ciire,  qnite.  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  Uw. 
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•  2.  To  dictate  ;  to  suggest  to  the  miii.1. 

"The  voices  of  the  choir  tar  below  may  .  .  .  promitt 
thsoongol  praise,-— iTuftttce."  /to/y.  voL  ia,  ch.  x. 

•  3.  To  i-eiiiiiid ;  to  give  notice  to. 

4.  To  assist,  as  a  si^>eaker,  when  at  a  loss,  bv 
sujigesting  tlie  words  forgotten  or  next  in 
order :  as,  To  prompt  an  actor. 

promp'-ter  (mp  as  m),  •  promp-tare,  s. 

[Kn^.  yroinpt,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  or  that  which  prompts,  urges, 
or  incites  to  action  or  exertion. 

2.  One  who  assists  a  sj-eaker,  when  at  a 
Joss,  by  suggesting  or  repeating  words. 
Specif.,  a  persuu  placed  beliind  the  scenes  in 
a  theatre,  whose  dnty  is  to  prompt  or  assist 
tlie  actors  when  at  a  loss,  by  uttering  the  tirst 
words  of  a  sentence,  or  words  forgotten. 

"No  without-lKJok  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
Alt«r  tlie  friimptcr.  for  our  tiUruiee." 

Shakeap.  :  Jiotneo  *  Juli^,  L  4. 

pTomp'-tl-tude  (mp  as  m),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Low  ]jit.  promptttudo,  from  Lat.  promptus 
=  prompt  (q.v.).] 

1.  Keadiness  or  quickness  of  decision  and 
action  as  occasion  requires. 

"The  greater  promptitude  of  auggestiug  anAloglea." — 
Butna:  ttn  the  Uniierittiinding.  j  u.    (Note  u.) 

2.  Readiness  of  will;  cheerful  alacrity; 
promptness. 

prompt-1^  (mp  as  m),  •  prompt-lie,  adv. 

[Kn^,  pn>inj-t,  a..  ;  -hi,]  In  a  pmnipt  nianner  ; 
Willi  promptness  or  alacrity  ;  quickly,  readily, 
expeditiously. 

"  Govimiment  will  promptly  rapBdlate  his  action."— 
Daily  TeUgraph,  Feb.  16.  1686. 

proinpt'-ness  (mp  as  m),  •  prompt-nes.  s. 

[V.WA-  prompt ;  -luss.]  The  tiuality  or  state  of 
Ixjiiij^  prompt ;  readiufss  or  (]uickness  in 
decisinu  and  action  ;  promptitude,  cheerful 
alacrity. 


•  prompt  u-ar-y  (mp  as  m)»  s.  &  a.  [Lat. 
promptuarium ;  Fr.  proinptiiaire.] 

A.  As  mhst. :  A  storehouse,  a  repository, 

a  magazine. 

"  Ills  juiUcIiKu  memory  lielng  a  copious  promptuary 
o(  \»hnt  waa  prolltable."— fffficfl,-  FuncPtil  Soryruin  on 
Dr.  /liUe: 

B,  As  adj.  :    Pertaining  to,  or  serving  to 
make,  preparation. 

•  prompt'-nre  (mp  as  m).  s.  [Eng.  prompt; 
-ure.]     Proiiiptrng,  suggestion,  instigation. 

"He  bath  fallen  by  proinpture  of  the  bloiwl  " 

Shakiip.  :  Ueature/or  feature,  li.  4. 

prS-miil'-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  promulgaiusy  pa. 
par.  of  ;'(0;)if/if;o  =  to  publish.  A  word  of 
unknown  origin:  perliaps  for  provulgo,  from 
vu/i/Ks  =  the  peoi'le.  tlie  public;  8p.  &,  Port. 
promutgar ;  Ital.  promulgare.]  To  publish; 
to  make  known  by  public  declaration,  as  a 
law,  tidinRH,  &c. ;  to  proclaim,  to  announce ; 
to  teach  publicly  or  ojtenly. 


prdm-iil-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  promulgalio, 
fmrii  jirvmulgatus,  pa.  par.  of  projuw/j/o  =  to 
promulgate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  promulgation  ;  Sp.  prO' 
mulgdrion;  Ital.  pramulgazluM.]  The  act  of 
promulgating  or  publishing ;  publication ; 
open  declaration,  or  announcement,  or  teach- 
ing. 

"  In  thn  promulgation  of  the  Mosale  law.-— ,S(7urt  .- 
Rfrmoru,  vol.  I.,  ner  7. 

ppom'-iil-ga-tdr,  pro  mul'-ga  tor,  «. 

[Lat.)    One  who  jiromulgates  or  publishes  ;  a 
publisher. 

'  How 


Krountllcs*  a  calumny  this  la.  ajipcars  from 
the  sanctity  o!  tho  christlnii  r«-liKlon,  wtilclivxciudeai 
frauil  and  falsoliood ;    so  also  from  the  dealjiumoiits 

o(  its  tirst  promuigalor:"—  Oecay  of  Piety. 


and  nliii 


'prft-mfilgC,  v.i.  [Lat.  ;>romt(ipo  =  to  pro- 
mnlKate(<i.v.);  Vt.  pri>mulgucr.\  To  proniul- 
gatr,  to  jiublish,  to  teai-h  openly. 


•  prd-miilfe'-OP.   «.      [Eng.  pToni\LXg{e) ;    -er.] 
One  who  promulgates  ;  a  promulgator. 

"He  believes  the  rhrlstian  rHlnlon  true,  hfcanwo 
the  great  author  and  promulg^r  w(  U  dlwl,  and  r-jnu 
a«alii  from  the  tietuVSouth:  aerm0>u,  vol.  Ix,  s<r.  ». 

•  prd-mtU'~oU.  *.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat.  musca 

=  a  ny.] 

Entom.. :  Tlie  roatrum  in  the  Rhynchota. 

prd-my'9e'-ll-fim,  ».    [Pref.  ;wo-,and  Mod. 
Lat.  mycWtUM  ((j.v.).] 


Bot. :  Sacs  in  fungals,  sometimes  multiply- 
ing, sometimes  developing  into  ptirfect  plants. 
Example,  the  so-caJled  budding  of  yeast. 

pro-na'-OS,  s.  [Gr.,  from  n-pd  (pro)  =  before, 
and  Kods  {Jiaos)  =  a  temple.] 

Arch.  :  The  area  immediately  before  a  tcm- 
jile.  The  t4!rTri  is  ofum  used  for  the  portico  in 
front  of  a  building.    [Naos.) 

pro-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pronua  = 
prone  (q.v.).J 

1.  Tliat  position  of  the  hand  when  the 
thumb  is  turned  toward  the  body  and  the 
palm  downward. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  having  the  palm  downwards ; 
that  motion  of  the  arm  whereby  the  palm  is 
turned  downwards;  the  opposite  to  supination 
(q.v.).    It  is  effected  by  the  pronator  muscles. 

"The  muscles  .  .  .  can  perform  flenloa.  extension, 
pronation,  su i>i nation."— 5m i(A  ;  Portrait  of  Old  Agt, 
p.  62. 

pr6-naf-6r,  s.    [Pronation.] 

Aimt. :  The  name  given  to  two  muscles — 
pronator  teres  and  pronator  qiiadratus — of  the 
forearm.  Both  assist  in  pronation,  and  the 
latter  bends  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  and  con- 
versely. 

prone,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pronus  =  inclined 
forward,  from  pro  =  forwani,  cogn.  with  Gr. 
npr}yi^<;  (prene$)=  headlong;  tiansc.  pravana 
=  declining,  ready,  j)roue  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  prono.] 

1.  Bending  forward  or  downward;  inclined  ; 
not  erect. 

"That  with  prone  facea  crop  tlie  ftKxlfnl  ground," 
Blaekie :  Lays  of  the  llighlandt,  p.  I3r. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downward ;  the 
opposite  to  supine. 

"A  monatrous  serpent,  on  hta  liclly  prone." 

JUilton:  P.  L..  x.  611. 

*  3.  Rushing  or  falling  downwaid  or  head- 
long. 

"  4.  Sloping,  Inclined  ;  not  level. 

"A  prone  and  sinliing  land."    Dlackmore:  Creation. 

5.  Inclined  by  disposition  or  natural  ten- 
dency ;  disposed,  propense.  It  is  usually 
used  in  an  ill  sense  :  as,  I'rone  to  strife,  2^''one 
to  intemperance,  kc 

*  6.  Eager,  hot. 

"  0.  that  prone  lust  should  stain  bo  pure  a  bed. " 

Shakeap.  :  /ia/iy  q/  l,ucrci:e,  684. 

*  prone'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  prone;  -ly.]  In  a 
prone  manner  or  position  ;  so  as  to  bend  or 
incline  forward  or  downward. 

prone'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  prone;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  prone  or  bending  for- 
ward or  downward. 
••  Prt 
duwnw 


propen- 


ip«,    or   till]    posture    of    niiimala    looking 
a."—Rrownf  :    Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down- 
ward ;  the  oj'posite  to  supineness. 

■  3.  Descent,  declivity,  steepness. 

4.  Inclination  of  will;  disposition, 
sion,  propensity,  tendency. 

"  Proneneu  to  do  all  that  a  man  kuowt  of  God's 
wWV— South:  Sermons,  vol.  L,  aer.  6. 

prSng',  *  pronge,  •  prongue,  5.    (Prob.  of 
Celtic  origin;  tf.   Wei.  prorto=^Ut  thrust,  to 
poke  ;  procyr  =  a  pi>ker  ;  Gael,  brag  =  to  spur, 
to  goad  ;  Low  Ger.  prange  =  a  stake.] 
I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument;  a  fork. 

"One  in  rrdoiibthift  inozt^a  whevla  alotltr, 
And  gUdea  unhappy  near  tliv  trlnle/irorip.'' 
Falconer:  Shipwreek,  II. 

2.  Theapike  of  a  fork  orsimilar  instrument ; 
a  tine. 

"Portcullis  iplko*!  with  \Ton  prong." 

Scott:  Atarmion.  v.    (Introd.) 

3.  A  pointed  projection  :  aa,  the  prongs  of  a 
stag's  antlers. 

*  4.  A  pang,  a  throe,  a  sharp  [lain. 

"Throwc.  vuomiUiuyB  pronge.  srlteuoa.     Kruinpna." 
—Prompt.  Piirv. 

II.  Hot.:  .■\rMndiiiaria falmta. 

prong  buck,.4.  [Puono-uokn  antelope.] 

prong-chuck,  $. 

Turning:  A  burnishing  chuck  with  a  ati-el 
prong. 

prong  hoc, 

break  th.>  inith. 


t,     A    hoe  with   prongs  to 


prong  horn.  A.  [Puono-iiorn  antei.oi'k.] 
prong  horn  antclopo,  s. 

\ntil"aipr(t  ttmrriama.  Inhabiting  tliu 


^"■'■-   J , 

western   parts  of  North    America,   from 
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N.  to  tbe  plains  of  M.  xico  and  California.  It 
is  rather  more  than  four  feet  in  length,  and 
stands  three  feet  at  the  shouldar.  Pale  fawn 
aboveandon  the  limbs;  breast,  abdomen,  and 
rump  whit*!.  The  horns  arc  branched,  and 
are  shed  annually. 

•  prong,  v.t.  [Pbono,  s.]  To  stab,  as  with  a 
prong  or  fork.  (Thackeray ;  Vanity  /"oir,  vol. 
ii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

pronged.  «.  (Eng.  prong;  -td.)  Having 
I»nMigs  or  sharp  points. 

•  pron'-i-t^,  s.  PLat.  pronitast  froni  pronus 
=  prono  (q.v.).J  Proneness,  disposition, 
tendency. 

"  VlctouB    pr<}nitie»    and     Incllnatlooa    of   bumaD 
UAiatv.'—KUtingOeck:  Sermont,  p.  2^;. 

pro-ndm'-in-al,  a.  [I.^t.  pronomtn,  gcnit. 
pronominis  —a,  pronoun  (q.v.);  Fr.  &  Sp. 
pronominal;  Ital.  pronominaU.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  pronoun. 

"Thy.   my,   her.   our.   yoar.   thflr.  itn  pronomtnai 
adjectlvea."— ioirtfc .   Introd.  to  EnglitS  Orammar. 

prd-nom'-in-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pronominal ; 
■ly.]  As  a  pronoun  ;  with  the  force  or  effect 
of  a  pronoun. 

pro-non-^e',  a.    [Fr.]    [PRoNotrNCK.] 

Lit. :  Pronounced  ;  hence,  strongly  marked 
or  defined  ;  emphasised,  decided,  emphatic. 

pro-n6'-tar-3^,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  no- 
tary.]   A  lirst  notary.     O^harton.) 

prd'-noiln,  s.  [l*ref.  jtro-^  and  Eng.  noun,; 
Lat,  }iru7tomen ;  Fr.  pronom;  Sp.  prtmombrt; 
Ital.  pronumc.] 

Gram.  :  A  word  used  in  place  of  a  noon  or 
name  in  order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  such  noun  or  name,  but  differing 
from  a  noun  in  not  being  permanently  at- 
tached to  any  certain  object  or  class  of  objects, 
and  in  not  being  limited  in  its  application. 
Pronouns  in  English  are  divided  into  (1) 
Personal,  (2)  Demonstrative,  (3)  Interntgative, 
(4)  Relative,  and  (6)  Indefinite.  [Demonstra- 
tive, Personal,  Possessive,  Relativk.]  In- 
teiTogative  pronouns  are  those  which  serve 
to  ask  a  question,  as  who  ?  which  ?  what .?  In* 
definite  pronouns,  or  sucli  as  do  not  specify 
any  particular  object,  are  used,  some  as  sub- 
stantives, some  as  adjectives  :  as,  any,  aught, 
each,  every,  other,  &c.  In  Middle  En-;iish 
•man,  m^n,  or  me  was  used  as  an  indetinite  pro- 
noun, its  place  being  now  taken  by  one,  aa  in 
**  One  says."    [One,  B.  2.] 


1  nouns  Rr»  notes  or  signs  of  thiufts.  so  pronount 
'■"  ■■—"'■"•'—  ■  lieai  Charavler.  pt.  fii  .  ch.  U, 


e  ot  nMUiis.'-  n'ilk-im : 


prd-notUl^e',  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr.  pro7io/w.'er,  from 
Lat.  prouuncio  =  to  pronounce  :  j>ro  =  forth, 
and  nuncio  =  to  t«ll  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  pronunciar  ; 
Ital.  pronunciare,  pronunsiaTe.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of 
si>eerh  ;  to  utter  articulately  ;  to  speak  ;  to 
represent  vocally, 

"Hlsnamo  i*  pronourured  Hroom."— Byron  ;  Knglith 
Bardt  A  .ScofcA  Kevieteert.    (Notv.) 

2.  To  utterfonnally,  solemnly,  or  oflBoially: 
aa.  To  pronounce  sentence  of  death. 

3.  To  apeak,  utter,  or  deliver  rhotorlcally : 
as,  To  pronounce  a  siK-ech. 

4.  To  declare,  to  alhrm. 

"Pronounce  it  faithfully.' 

Shake4$».  :  liutnao  A  JulIM,  U.  & 

B.  Jntransitii^: 

1.  To  articulate. 

"A  man  may  ftrtlcutat«  ov«ry  word,  pronounes 
fa\iltk>«i*ly,  read  fluently,  and  oWiTvetho  punctuation, 
and  y«t  bv  fivr  front  a|[>.K)d  r«adfr.''-~A<(r/«.-  PhU4iiogp, 

2.  To  declare  or  adlrm  with  authority ;  to 

speak  conlidently. 

"Tho»o  who  JudK'CHi  after  thp«vpnt  pronounr^  thai 
bo  had  not.on  tlilaoccaalon.ahovru  lilauaUalaa^cRclty." 
—.Vitcautay:  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  xiL 

•  pro  noiin9o',«.  [Pkonounck,  u.]  Declara- 
tion, pronouncement. 

"Thi>  llnnl  /'ri.»inim(vorcannonof  oufarchprimat*." 
—  Mtltou     /.fiKftt  <if  Church  Uotrrntnent,  bk.  I.,  cU.  vL 

prdn^^n^o'-a-blo,  a.  (F^ng.  frronoutict; 
-at>le.  I  <;upablo  of  being  pronounced  or  uttered. 

prd-ndiinfod'tpa.  par.  &  a.    [Pronounce,  p,\ 

A,  A»  pa,  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  /r.*fi^. ;  KmiihaMised;  slnmgly  marked 
or  di-Ilned. 

•■I'arta  may  vot  b*  tlliihtlr  pronmine*H  or  «mt)li» 
■laed.  — r<i«MU*  Tfichninil  Kdueator.  jit  »L,  n  All, 


boU,  b<5^;  pout,  Jo^l;  cat.  9CII.  chorus,  9hln,  bcnph ;  go.  Rem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  cjcpoct,  ^enophon,  cylst,    ph  -^  t 
-olau,    tlan  =  shau.    -tlon,  -Bion  ^  sliim;    tioa.    fion  -  zhmu    -oiou»,  -tious,  -slouA  -  Khus.    -bio,  -dlo,  ta  -  h^  d^l. 
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pro  noiinge'-xnent,  s.  (Eng.  pronounce; 
-■itienL]  The  act  of  pronouncing ;  a  formal 
declaration  or  announcement. 

"To  add  anythiD?  \ik^  «,  pronounceTnent ,  .  .  Is  not 
the  province  of  a  geueral  flervice."— J/artA^^r  Arnold  : 
lAist  Essays,  p.  "JlT. 

pr6-n6iin9'-er,  s.  tEng.  pronounc(e);  -er.] 
One  who  pronouuces,  utters,  or  declares. 

•■  He  is  the  pronounrer  and  executor  of  right."— 
Baleigh :  Bist.  World,  bk.  iL.  ch.  iv.,  §  A. 

pro-nounj'-ing, v^-  P"^-  ^ ^-  [Fbonounce,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  indicating,  or 
teaching  pronunciation  :  as,  a  pronouncing 
dictionary. 

•  pro-nu'-bi-al,  a.  [Lat.  pronvba  =  she  who 
presides  over*  marriage  :  pro  —  before,  and 
nubo=  to  marry.]    Presiding  over  marriage. 

pro-nu'-cle-iis,    s.      [Fret,   pro-,   and    Eng. 

nucleus.] 

Biology:  A  component  part  of  the  first 
embryonic  or  segnientatii>n  sjihere,  or  blasto- 
sphere.  Pronuclei  are  distinguished  as  male 
and  female :  the  former  consists  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  after  the  extrusion  of  polar 
globules  from  the  ovum ;  the  second  is  the 
head  of  a  spermatozoon,  which  has  penetrated 
the  vitelline  membrane,  and  sunk  into  the 
yolk  substance. 

"The  male  promicl^us  gTRduaUy  approaches  the 
Bite  of  the  tBxmiie  pronucleus  :  and  as  booh  hs  it  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  the  latter,  which  was  iTeviousiy 
motionless,  assumes  a  new  activity,  tind  the  two  pro- 
nuclei, impelled  perhaps  by  the  amtelioid  movements 
of  the  yolk  protoplasm  which  accmipany  the  change, 
finally  unite,  or  are  fused  into  one  "— yiwin  :  Anatmn!/ 
(ed.  9th,l,  li.  HO. 

•  pro-H'&ll'-^i-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  pronunda- 
hilis.]     Pronounceable. 

•  pro-nun'-yi-al,  a.  [Lat.  pronundo  =  to 
pronounce.]    Pertaining  to  pronunciation. 

pro-nun-ci-a-meii'-td,  pro-niiii-ci-a- 
mi-en'-to  (C  as  th),  s.  [Sp.  pronuncia- 
•miento.]  A  manifesto  ;  a  formal  declaration 
or  announcement ;  a  pronouncement. 

pro-nun-ci-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  pronuncUition, 
from  I^t.  proitunciatloiicmt  accus.  of  pro- 
nunciatiu  =  a  pronouncing,  from  pronujiciatus, 
pa.  par.  o{  proiLUiicio  =  lo  pronounce  (q.v.); 
Kp.  proiumciacion ;  Ital.  pr&nunciasioJie,] 

1.  The  act  or  mode  of  pronouncing  or 
articulating ;  tlie  act  of  uttering  witli  articu- 
lation ;  the  mode  of  uttering  words  or  letters  ; 
utterance. 

"One  kind  of  dlfTerence  in  the  pronunciation  of  differ- 
ent iiatioua."—  Wilkins :  /icul  Character,  pt,  iii..  ch,  xiv. 

2.  That  part  of  rhetoric  which  teaches  to 
Bpeak  in  public  with  propriety  and  graceful- 
ness ;  delivery  of  a  speech. 

'■  Propriety  of  pronunciatUm.''—Blatr .-  Lectures, 
vol.  ii.,  5  33. 

•  pr6-nuil'-9i-a-ti'Ve,  a.  [Lat.  pronun- 
ciat(ns).  pa.  p;ir.  ot  pronuncia  ^  to  pronounce 
(q.v.)  ;  Eng,  adj.  suit",  -ii'e.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pronunciation ;  pro- 
nun  ciatory. 

2.  Uttering  or  affirming  confidently;  dog- 
matical. 

"The  confident  and  pronuneiative  BCbool  of  Aris- 
totle.' —Boco'i  ."  Prometheus. 

•  pro-nun'-5i-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who 
pronounces ;  a  pronouncer. 

•  pr6-nuii'-9i-a-tdr-^,  a.  [Eng.  pronvn- 
ciati-r ;  -y.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  pro- 
nunciation. 

pro-ce'-mi-on,  s.  [Gr.  npooifiioi'  ( prooim  i^n).'] 
A  proem  (q.v.).    (Tennyson:  Lucretius,  70.) 

proof,  *  preove,  *  preef,  *  preve,  *  profe, 
*  preife,  •prieie,  'proofe,  s.  &  a.    [Fr. 

preuve  =  a  prunf,  frnm  Low  Lat.  proba,  from 
Lat.  proho  =  to  prove  (q.v.);  Port.  &  Ital. 
prova;  Sp.  prueba;  Dan.  prove;  Sw.  prof; 
Dut.  proej:  Ger.  pTo'be.'\ 

A.  Aa  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  or  process  of  proving  or  trying ; 
any  act,  process,  or  operation  done  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  truth  or  fact ;  a  test,  a  trial. 

"  Put  It  in  proqf."  Shakctp. :  Ltar,  iv.  6. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  prove,  try,  or  test 
anything;  that  which  serves  as  evidence; 
that  whicli  proves  or  establishes  any  truth  or 
fact ;   that   evidence  which  is  sufficient    to 


satisfy  the  mind  of  the  certainty  of  the  truth 
of  a  fact,  statement,  or  proposition. 

"By  proo/$  meaning  each  argu^nenta  from  experi- 
ence as  leave  no  room  for  duiibt  or  opposition,"— 
Eume  :  On  th4  Understanding,  {  6.    (Note.) 

3.  The  state  of  being  proved,  tried,  or 
tested,  and  having  stood  the  test;  firmness, 
hardness  ;  firm  temper  ;  impenetrability, 

"  I  am  her  knight  by  proof." 

Shakeip. :  Troihit  *  Cre^tida,  V.  6, 

*  4.  Defensive  arms  tried  and  found  im- 
penetrable. 

"  He,  Bellona's  bridegroom,  Upt  In  oroci'', 
Coulrouted  him."        Skakesp. :  Macbeth,  L  i 

*  5.  That  which  is  proved  or  experienced  ; 
truth  or  knowledge  gained  by  experience ; 
experience. 

"  Who  knows  by  historr.  report,  or  his  own  proof." 
Shaketp. :  Cymbcline,  i  2. 

6.  A  test  applied  to  certain  articles,  manu- 
factured or  not.     [Proof-spirit.] 
IL  Technically: 

1,  Engraving : 

(1)  An  impression  taken  from  a  steel  or 
copper  plate  in  the  coui-se  of  its  execution,  to 
determine  its  forwardness. 

(2)  An  early  impression  of  a  completed 
plate  before  the  printing  of  the  regular  edition. 

2.  Print. :  [First-proof,  Revise.] 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Impenetrable ;  able  to  resist  physically 
or  morally.  (Frequently  used  in  composition, 
as  water-pro(i^,  fire-proo/,  &c.) 

"  Fight  with  hearta  more  proof  than  shields." 

Hhakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  L  4. 

%  It  is  now  followed  by  against,  formerly 
also  by  to. 

"  proof  against  hi\  temptation," 

.MiUon  .   P.  R.,  IT,  533. 

2.  Used  in  proving  or  testing :  as,  a  proo/ 
charge  of  powder. 

3.  Of  a  certain  alcoholic  strength  :  as,  proof 
spirit. 

^  (1)  Proof  of  sugar:  The  test  by  which  a 
sugar-boiler  judges  of  the  condition  of  the 
condensed  syrup. 

(2)  Proof  of  gunpowder :  Samples  of  powder 
are  proved  before  being  made  up  into  cart- 
ridges, to  see  that  each  quantity  produces 
the  same  range,  and  afterwards  a  proportinn 
of  cartridges  are  fired  from  rifles  on  fixed 
rests.  These  are  fired  in  pairs  at  a  target 
marked  with  squares,  so  that  the  exact 
position  of  the  bullet-marks  in  a  series  of 
shots  can  be  asc«rldined.  Powder,  when  freely 
burnt,  should  leave  no  residuum ;  the  grains 
should  be  even  in  size,  well-glazed,  and  without 
dust,  and  its  density  ahouM  be  uniform. 

(3)  Proof  of  ordnance :  Guns  are  proved  by 
using  charges  of  powder  considerably  heavier 
than  they  would  be  required  to  bear  with 
special  bolts  or  projectiles.  The  guns  are 
fired  by  electricity,  and  examined  after  every 
round,  Tlie  number  of  rounds  fired  for 
"proof"  is  not  specified. 

*  proof-arm,  v.t.  To  arm  so  as  to  make 
proof  or  secure. 

proof-house,  s.  A  house  fitted  up  for 
proving  the  barrels  of  fire-arms. 

proof-plane,  s. 

Elect. :  An  instrument  for  collecting  fHc- 
tional  electricity,  or  carrying  their  small 
charges  from  one  conductor  to  another.  It 
is  usually  a  small  disc  of  metal,  or  card, 
covered  with  gold  leaf  or  tinfoil,  and  mounted 
upon  a  handle  of  some  insulating  material. 

proof-plug,  s.  A  plug  screwed  tem- 
porarily iuto  the  breech  of  a  gun-barrel  to  be 
proved. 

proof-print,  s.    [Troof,  A-  II.  i.  (2).] 

proof-sheet,  s.    [Proof,  A.  II.  2.] 

proof-spirit,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of 
distilled  water  and  absolute  alcohol.  It  is 
defined  by  the  Act  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  28,  to  be 
"  such  as  shall,  at  a  temperature  of  51°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  weigh  exactly  \^ 
parts  of  an  equal  measure  of  distilled  water.' 
Its  sp.  gr.  =  -9198  at  15°.  and  it  contains  49j 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol. 

proof-Staff,  s.  A  metallic  straight-edge 
by  which  a  wooden  staff  is  tested  and  cor- 
rected.    [Red-staff.] 

proof-Stick,  s. 

Sugar-making :  A  stick  with  which  a  small 


quantity  of  syrup  is  lifted  from  the  open  pai 
or  the  vacuum-pan  to  judge,  by  tlie  rapidity 
and  character  of  ita  crystallization,  the  con- 
dition of  the  contents  of  the  pan. 

*  proof-text,  s.  A  text  or  jiaasage  ol 
Scripture  relied  upon  for  provingadoctrine,&c. 

*  proof '-less,  a.  [Eng.  proof;  -less.]  Un- 
supported by  or  wanting  proof;  unproved; 
not  proved. 

"  Such  qnestionable,  not  to  Bay  altogether  prtofitn, 
conceits-"— fiotffo;  H'orto,  iL  39a 

•  pro6f '-less-ljr,  odv,  [Eng.  proofless;  -iy.l 
Without  proof. 

pro-op'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  oifris  ippais) 
=  the  face,  the  visage.] 

Anthrop. :  A  term  applied  to  individuals  or 
races  having  the  naso-malar  index  above  110. 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Caucasians.  [Naso- 
malar  hidex.] 

pr6~-6'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  o5s  (<nts), 
geuit.  WTO?  (ptos)  —  the  ear.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  anterior 
ossification  of  the  auditory  capsmle,  corre- 
sponding to  part  of  the  petrous  bone  in  man. 

prop,  v.t.     [Prop,  s.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  support  or  prevent  from  falling  by 
placing  something  under  or  against  as  a  sup- 
port. (Generally  followed  by  up :  as.  To  prop 
up  a  wEill.) 

2.  To  support  by  standing  under  or  against 

"  Down  it  feU.  and  with  it  bore 
Crowdeto.  whom  it  prop/i'd  before." 

Butier :  Budibrnt.  i.  i. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  support,  to  sustain  ;  to  save 
from  ruin  or  decay.  (Shakesp.  :  Cyvibeliru,  i.  6.) 

prop,  *  proppe,  s.  [Jr.  propa  =  a  prop  ; 
GaeL  prop  =  a  support,  prop  ~  to  prop  ;  O. 
Dut.  proppe  =  an  iron  branch,  proppen  —  to 
prop;  Dan.  prop— a.  prop;  Sw.  propp ;  Ger. 
pfropf=  a  cork,  a  stopple,  pfropfen  =  to  cram, 
stuff,  or  thrust  into.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  support ;  that  which  sus- 
tains a  superincumbent  weight ;  that  on  which 
anything  rests  for  support ;  a  stay.  (Lit.  &.Jig.) 

"  Our  last  prop. 
Oar  happ;  life's  only  remaining  stay." 

K'ord^itmrth     Excursion,  bk.  Iii. 

'  2.  Vehicles:  A  stem  fastened  to  the  carriage 
bow  for  the  attachment  of  the  stretcher-piece. 

prop-joint,  s. 

Vehicles :  The  jointed  bar  which  spreads  the 
bows  of  a  calash-top. 

prop-Stay,  s.  A  transverse  water-tube 
crossing  a  boiier-flue,  forming  a  passage  for 
the  water  and  increasing  the  flue  surface  by 
the  exposure  of  its  exterior  surface  to  the 
heated  current. 

prop- wood,  s. 

1.  Saplings  and  underwood  suitable  for 
cutting  into  props. 

2.  Short  stout  lengths  of  fir  and  otlierwood, 
used  for  propping  up  the  roofs  of  coal-mines. 

prop-word,  s.    [Pillow- word.] 

prO-pse-deU'-tic,  cl  &■  s.  [Gr.  irpoiratSevTiKo^ 
(propaideutikos),  from  irpoiro^ieilw  (propaideuo) 
=  to  teach  beforehand:  npo  (pro)  =  before, 
and  jrai.5ei/(«i  (paideud)  —  to  teach  ;  Trots  (pais), 
genit.  n-aifioe  (paidos)  =  a.  child.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  propaedeu- 
tics or  Uie  introduction  to  any  art  or  science; 
acting  or  serving  as  an  introduction  to' any 
art  or  science  ;  instructing  beforehand. 

B-  A$  subst. :  An  introduction  to  any  art 
or  science  ;  an  introduction  generally. 

"  Kaittiaoism  ...  is  being  develnjied  into  a  ;>ropffl. 
deutic  to  ChiiAtiBMity."~Athenigum.  Dec.  20,  1S84. 

prd-pse-deu'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  propcedeutic ; 
•al,\    Tiie  same  as  Propedeutic  (q.v.). 

pro-pse-deu'-tics,  5.  [Prop.edeutic.]  The 
preliminary  learning  or  instruction  connected 
with  auy  art  or  science  ;  the  knowledge  and 
rules  necessary  for  the  study  of  any  particular 
art,  science,  &c. 

*pr6p'-a-ga-ble,a.  [Eng.  propa'^iate) ;  -ahU.^ 

1.  Capable  of  being  propagated  or  continued 
and  multiplied  by  natural  generation  or  pro- 
duction. 

2.  Capable  of  being  propagated  or  spread 
by  any  means,  as  doctrines,  principles,  &c. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  woro,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syriaii.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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prop-a-gan'-do,  s.    [See  def,  1.] 

1.  Church  HUt.:  The  Congregation  d^  Pro- 
paganda FUie,  a  conirniseion  of  Cardinals 
charged  with  the  directimi  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  foreign  missions  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Congregation  was  established 
by  Gregory  XV.  by  the  bull  Irisi-rutabilc  (July 
2-2,  i622),  and  now  has  its  seat  in  the  Palazzo 
Ferrattini,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome. 
Poi)e  Urban  VIII.  (1023-44)  founded  the  Pro- 
paganda  College  in  furtherance  of  the  design 
of  his  predecessor ;  and  here  young  men  of 
all  nations  are  trained  for  the  priesthood,  and 
take  an  oath  to  devote  tln'mselves  for  life  to 
the  foreign  missions  in  whatever  province  or 
vicariate  they  may  be  appointed  to  by  the 
Congregation. 

•"Tlte  celelintted  priitting-offlce  of  the  Propaganda 
Is  rich  In  OriditAl  tyi>«3.  And  btu  prodat^  muiiy 
worlu  of  ^rreat  ty|>utfraptuc&l  beautj'.  .  .  .  ThekiuiUiU 
•xaminAtlun  of  the  pupils,  which  takas  pUce  la  Jaiiu- 
axy  [on  tli«  dav  befoi-e  Ihfl  Epiphany]  ia  an  Interesting 
soeue  wtiich  lew  trnvellen,  who  are  then  In  Rome, 
omit  to  Att«nd;  the  pupils  reciting  poetry  and 
speeches  In  their  sevt-ral  Ujigua^es,  accoinpftoied  also 
by  music,  aa  performed  in  tlifir  Beveral  countries." — 
Murray'i  IlatuUtouk  of  lio'ius  (ed.  I8S1).  p.  294. 

2.  Hence,  any  institution,  system,  or  pro- 
Kramme  for  propagating  auy  particular  doc- 
uine  or  set  of  doctrines. 

"  A  TvvtTeut  pr'ypo'janda  of  unbeUeC"— £cAo,  Sept. 

r,  188^ 

prop-a-g^d'-ism,  s.  [Eng.  propagaiidia) ; 
-ism.]  The  system  or  practice  of  propa- 
gating any  particular  doctrine  or  views. 

"  His  irmpagiintiitm  has  by  no  meiuiB  been  confined 
to  Great  BriUiii."— flui/j/  Chronicle,  Sept,  1.  1885. 

proiHa-g^nd'-ist,  s.  ii  a.  [Bng.  propagan- 
d{a);'-uU.] 

A.  A3  subst. :  One  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  propagation  of  any  particular  doctrine  or 
views. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with, 
pro[.hgandism  of  auy  kind. 

"  ITopaganditt  objects.'— £cAd.  Sept  8,  18SS. 

prop'-a-gate,  v.t.  &  i.  (Lat.  propagatus,  pa. 
par.  of  pTopago  =  to  peg  down,  to  propagate 
by  layers,  to  produce,  to  l>eget :  pro-  — before, 
and  pag-f  root  of  pango  —  to  faaten,  to  tlx ; 
allied  to  projtageSt  propago  =  &  layer;  Fr. 
propager ;  aj>.  propagar ;  Ital.  jjropoffare.] 

Ai  Transitive  : 

L  Literally: 

1,  To  continue  or  multiply  by  generation 
or  successive  production ;  to  cause  to  repro- 
duce itself.    (Said  of  animals  or  plants.) 

*  2.  To  scatter, 

"This  short  harangue  propagatsd  the  Jnncto." — 
Gentleman  Imtructeti,  p.  H4. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  generate,  to  produce,  to  originate. 

"8ui>erstltiuu»  notions,  propu-fatrd  la  fancy,  am 
b&rdlyL-vcrtutjUlycnulicat«U."— Airh^ritjafi;  Clariua, 

*  2.  To  promote,  to  increase. 

"Qrlefs  of  mine  own  lie  hen vy  lu  my  breut. 
Which  tbou  wilt  propaffiite. 

:ihakeip.  :  Jiomeo  A  Juliet,  L  I, 

3.  To  spread,  to  diBseminate,  todilluso,  to  ex- 
tend, to  promote;  to  cause  to  spread  or  extend. 

"ThU  prmctlse,  therefore,  of  ACtluA  Tlce-%  doth 
onely  j/rovagate  ihem."—Prifttne:  l  aiUrio-A/astix, 
lii.  a. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  have  ofTsiiring  or  issue ; 
to  be  reproduced  or  multiplied  by  generation, 
or  by  new  shoots  or  plants. 

"  No  need  that  thou 
BhoTilA'et  propagate,  already  inflnlte.* 

JtiltMi:  r.  L.,  vliL<l». 

prdp-a-ga'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  propagation  from 
propagatus,  pa.  par.  of  j^ropo^o  =■  to  propagate 
(q.v.);  Vt,  propagation,] 

1.  Ordiruiry  Language : 

X.  The  act  of  propagating;  continuance  or 
mnlliplication  of  the  kind  or  species  by 
generntitm  or  reproduction.  (Rarely  applied 
except,  to  plants.) 

"  KetArdUiK  or  ('irwardlnff  the  propagatU>n  of  mAD- 
kliuL  "— //um«.-  Xuagt,  pL  iL,  usa.  II. 

2.  The  epreading  or  dissemination  of  any- 
thing, as  of  doctrines,  learning,  &c-. ;  diffusion. 

"Oitieomliift  the  tracelk-ncy  of  learning  and  Ituow- 
led^'o.  Ati't  UiD  vxceltiincy  <i(  the  merit  and  true  glory 
In  tho  niiK m I'll t/itli III  and  frapaffation  thtrsot."— 
liaifm      Adr-iin/^!nrU  of  Laarn.,  Iik.  L .  p.  &. 

*  3.  Inrreaso,  extension,  augmuutatlon,  en- 
largement. 

H  Society  for  the  Propagation  o/  the  Ootpel  in 
Foreign  Parts: 

Church  Ilixt. :  A  Bocloty  Incorporated,  June 
10,  1701,  to  remove  the  spfrlttul  destitution 
tliea  prcvafling  among  tho  English  colonisU  In 


North  America.  Archbishop  Teuison  was  its 
first  president.  It  raised  in  the  llrat  year, 
£462 ;  in  the  second,  £675 ;  in  the  third,  £864 ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  £1,^3.  lla  operations  were 
sonn  after  extended  to  the  Indians,  and  to  the 
negroes  of  New  York,  and  in  1710  to  those  of 
tlie  West  Indies.  Its  first  Indian  mission  was 
founded  in  Madras  in  1T2S,  it  began  to  work  in 
Australia  in  1795,  in  South  Afrii-a  in  1820,  and 
in  New  Zealand  in  1S39.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
two  great  missionary  societies  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  is  the  favourite 
of  tlie  High  Churcli  party,  while  the  Erang:eli- 
cals  generally  suppoit*  the  Church  Missiouary 
Society. 

*pr6p'-a-ga-tive,  a,  (Eng.  propagat(e): 
■ive.]  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  propa- 
gate. 

prop'-a-ga-tor,  s.    [LatJ 

1.  One  who  propagates  ;  one  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  propagate  plants  by  budding, 
grafting,  &c. 

2.  One  who  disseminates,  spreads,  or  pro- 
motes; a  disseminator. 

"The  chief  propagator  of  that  doctrine  unoDgst 
the  Greeks."— OudictjrtA  ;  Intell.  System,  p.  S3. 

*  prop'-^ga-tress, "  prop-a-ga-tresse, 

s.  [Eng,  pvopagat(e) ;  -rt-ss.]  A  female  propa- 
gator or  promoter. 

"S&tnruia  .  .  .  the  prhne  propa'jatrfue  of  religion 
and  \vti,n\it\^."~ Howell :  Party  of  BeasU,  p.  61*. 

•  pr6-pa'-g6  (pi.  prd-p&g'-i-iief ),  5.   [Lat 

=  a  layer,  a  shoot.] 

1.  Hort. :  The  branch  laid  dowa  ia  the  pro- 
cess of  layering. 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  [Bacillus]. 

pro-pig'-n-lum  (pL  pro-pag'-u-la),   s, 

[Mud.  Lat.,  diinin.  from  Lat.  propago  ((i.V.).] 
Botany: 

1.  (Sin(j.):  A  runner,  ending  in  a  germinating 
bud.    [Offset,  IL  3.] 

2.  (PI-):  The  grains  constituting  Soredia 
(q.v.). 

pro-pal-te-o-tlicr'-i-um,  s.  [Pi-ef.  pro-, 
and  Mod.  l.at  palcEoVierium  (q.v.)/] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Tapiridffi,  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  Eurojve.  The  transverse 
ridges  of  the  molars  are  broken  up  into  trans- 
versely-arranged tubercles. 

prop-al'-a-mne,  s.  [Eng.  prop(yi\  and 
alanine.] 

CH.vCH.,-CH-NHo 

aievi,  :    C4H9NO2   =  i      A  " 

CO  OU. 
Amido-butyric  acid.  An  inodorous,  cryBtalline 
compound,  produced  by  heating  bromobntyric 
acid  with  anmionla.  It  forms  stellate  groups 
of  small  needles,  or  leafy  crystals,  sliglitly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  sweet  to  the  taste,  neutral  to  vegetable 
colours,  and  unites  both  with  acids  and  bases. 
The  nitrate,  C4HaN02-HNO;i,  cryelallizes  in 
fern-like  groups  of  silky  needles,  very  soluble 
in  wattr  and  alcohol,  and  having  an  acid  re- 
action. A  lead  compound,  CsiIxePh"N._.')4 
H2Pb"02,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystidfuio 
powder  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  pro- 
palanine  with  lead  oxide. 

pro-pale',  v.t.  [Lat  pro  =  forth,  and  palam 
—  openly.]    To  publish,  to  disclose,    {Scotch.) 

pro'-pano,  t.    [Eng.  propd/O;  -anf-1 

Chem.:  CaH8=CH:,— CHo— CH,.  MeUiyl- 
ethyl.  One  of  the  constituents  of  petroleum, 
and  produoid  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  liy- 
di'ochloric  acid  on  isopropyl  iodide.  It  is  a 
gas,  iiidublu  iu  one-sixth  of  its  voUiuio  of 
alcohol,  and  liquefies  at  —  20°. 

pro-par'-lfyl,  a.  [Eng.  prop{yV),  and  {peiy 
arijyl] 

Chem. :  C3H3.  Tlie  hypothetical  mdiclo  of 
dipropargyl  (<i.v.). 

propargyl-^thyl  ether,  s.     [Propar- 

UVLIC-LTillUl.J 

pro-par-^J^'-lc,  a.  (Eng.  propargt/l;  -fc.) 
Doiived  fri'iii,  nr  containing,  propargji. 

propargyllo-aloohol*  s. 

Chevi.:  CylV*  =  CU  tO-Cno-OH.  A  col. mi r- 
Icss  mobile  Itqnid,  nbtaln<yl  by  dlRtilling 
slowly  a  mixture  of  brom-Altyllc  alcohol,  pn- 
tattsic  hydrate,  and  a  llttlu  water.  It  has  a 
burning  taste,  an  agreeable  smi>ll,  and  is  niis- 


cible  with  water.    Sp.  gr.  0028  at  21' ;  vapour 

density,  1'9  ;  boiling  point,  116".  Its  vapour 
buriis  iu  air  with  a  luminous  dame. 

propargyUc-ether,  s. 

Chcni.:   CsH^O  =  CH:C-CH2-0CaHs.      Pto- 

pargyl-ethyl  ether.  Obtained  by  digesting 
allylene  dibromide  with  alcoholic  potash.  It 
is  a  I'olourless  liquid,  possesses  a  disagreeable 
odour,  sp.  gr.  'S'.i  at  7°,  and  Iwils  at  HV.  With 
aiiimoiiiacal  cuprous  chloride  it  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate. 

*  pr6'pas8'-i6n  (ss  as  sh),  «.  [Pref.  pro-, 
and  Eng.  passion  (q.v.).]  A  BUMtitute  for 
passion  or  suflering. 

"  The  pauions  of  Christ  »re  by  divine*  c»lted  r»ther 
pr/./.tiirions,  thau|«uioua  theuiselvea.'— Atfynofdj.  on 
the  J'aititnu,  <0. 

tpro'-ped,  a.  [Lat.  pro  =  for,  and  pes,  geuit 
pedis  =  a  foot.] 

Entom. :  Kjrby's  name  for  a  proleg  (q.v.), 

pro-pel',  t'.(.  [Ijat.  proptllo  =  to  drive  for- 
ward :  pro  =  forward,  and  pello  —  V'*  drive.) 
To  drive  forward  ;  to  cause  to  move  forward  ; 
to  urge  or  press  forward  or  onward  by  force. 

pro-pel' -lent,  a.  [Lat.  promllens,  pr.  par. 
of  propeUo  =  to  propel  (q.v.).J  Driving  or 
urging  forward ;  propelling. 

pro-pel'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  propel ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  propels  ;  specif.,  the  screw  by 
whieh  a  steamship  is  driven  through  the 
water.    [Scbew,  s.] 

"  Projecting  (rora  the  two-fold  disc  a  row  of  propet- 
ttn-a  wiU  be  seen  to  he  in  active  motion."— />aU|r 
Telegraph,  Aug.  HI,  Ift&i. 

propeller-puinp,  «.  A  form  of  rotary 
pump  iu  wliich  tlie  wheel  rftsembles  the  pro- 
peller-wheel of  the  muiine  sei"vice. 

*  pro-pemp'-ti-kon  (mp  as  m),  s.     [Gr. 

Trpoire/i-nTiKos  (propt iiij'tikos)  =  accompanying, 
from  npoirffj.TTfii  {propempn)  =  to  send  forth  or 
forward  :  npo  (pro)  =  forward,  and  iretAina 
(p?7?ipo)  =  to  send.] 

Literature:  A  poetical  address  to  one  about 
to  start  on  a  journey. 

*  pro-pend.',  v.i.  [Lat.  propendeo  ~  to  hang 
tiirvvard  :  pro  =  forward,  and  pcndeo  =  to 
liang.]  [Pbopense.j  To  incline  to  anything  ; 
to  have  a  propensity  to  anytlting. 

"My  sprightly  brethren.  I  projfnd  to  yon. 
In  resolution  to  keep  ilvleii  sUll." 

.\hake4p.  .   Troilua  A  Creuida,  IL  L 

*  prS-pen'-den-9^(l),  s.  [Eng, propend^rnit); 
■cy.]  A  Kauing  or  disposition  towards  any- 
thing; a  projtensity. 

*  pro-pen'-den-^j^  (2).  5.  [Lat  pro  =  for- 
ward, and  ptndo  — to  weigh.)  Careful  de- 
liberation or  consideration. 

"Thftt  fttt^otlou.  uid  fropundeney  of  actlooa."— 

B<il« :  Orig.  <:tfJt<Mkind. 

pro-p6nd'-^nt.  a.    [Lat.  propendens,  pr.  par. 

o{  propeiuUo  =•  to  propend  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inclining  forward  or  toward 
anytliing. 

2.  Bot.:  Hanging  forward  and  downward. 

pro'-pene,  s.    [Propvlf.kk.] 
propeno-alcohol,  a. 

Cfiem.  :  C^iUnCj  ~(C'iU^y'{On)^.  A  di- 
atomic  alcohol  formed  by  tho  net  ion  of  nascent! 
hydrogen  on  glycerin.  It  is  colourless,  in- 
odorous, soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  boils  at  18S''-189*. 


•  pr$-p6nBe',  a.    {Ijtt.  propMwuj,  pa.  par,  of 

prn/'.wii/t'u  =  to  propend  (q.v.).]     Leaning  or 
inclining    morally ;     inclined     or    disposed, 


whether  t*)  good  or  ill :  kiving  an  iucliuatlon 
or  ])rope«sity  ;  prone,    (CotcptT :  Task,  v.  bSi.) 

•prft  p^Snae'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  propnn :  -ly.j 
In  a  proiH-iise  maiiiKT  ;  with  natural  Undeney 
or  inclination. 

"  I>th«r«  DO  itinVrY>ncn  betwixt  one  pr**p^naelmtolt\t 
out  u(  tho  nuul,  mid  a  Implru  wnitdi-n'r,  ■trkyluf  by 
dcliwlon  f"— .s'(«r»i#;  .•irrfttotu.  No.  EvilL 

*pr$-p6nBe'-niS8,^    [Eng.  pmjwnsf ;  -ness.\ 

VUf  t|U;ility  or  stat4)  of  being  j)ropoii»o ;  pro- 
piMisity  ;  nittund  U.'ndcncy  ;  proneness. 

"  Thare  la  m  t»rt'peru»nmt  to  JImaam  lu  tb*  body."— 
Amm*  ■  /tfvntlont.  \\  6TS. 

prft-pdn  Slon,  «.  [Fr.,  lW>m  lat.  proptn- 
siouryn,  accun.  of  propmsio,  from  proptntUB  = 
pntp'-iiKo  (q.v.);  Sp.  propetiMon;  Ital.  pro- 
peniione.] 


b^l*  b^;  p^t,  jo^l;  oat,  9011.  otiorua,  fMn,  benpli;  go,  gom;  tMn,  (Ms;  sin,  af ;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  o^^t.    -Ug. 
hAmjo^  -tlan  =  sb^n.   -tion,  -slon  —  shun;  -{Ion.  -flon  -  2I1U11.    -oioos,  -tloos,    sloua  -  aliua.    -bio,  -die,  inu  -  b^  dpi. 
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propensity— prophet 


1.  The  state  or  condition  of  tending  to  move 
in  any  direction. 

"Bodies  that  of  them3elTe3  have  no  propennont  to 
any  deteriiiiiiftte  plaoe." — IHgby :  On  Bodies. 

2.  Propensity,  proneness  ;  natural  tendency 
or  inclination. 

••  We  could  not  do  without  our  stock  of  passions  and 
propensiona   of    all    eorta."— Matthew   Arnold:    Last 

Euai/t.  p.  99. 

pro-pen'-si-t^,  s.  [Lat.  propen$us=:  pro- 
pense  (q.v.).]  Bent  of  mind  ;  natural  ten- 
dency or  inclination ;  disposition  towards 
anj-thing  good  or  evil,  but  especially  towards 
evil ;  proclivity,  bias,  proneness. 

"Once  the  prfiperuity  geta  hold  of  a  man,  liia  pen 
never  keeps  Btill."— rSeudtwe  Book:  Gilbert  Qurney. 
voL  i.,  ch.  !v. 

•  pro-pen'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  propens(e);  -ive.] 
Inclined,  favourable. 

"Hia  propeiisiog  minde  towardea  them."— If athe : 
Lenten  SCuff<^, 

pro'-pen-yl,  s.     [Eng.  propen(e);  -yliq.v.).'] 
[Glyceryl.] 
propenyl-alcohol,  s.    [Glycerin.] 
propenyl-bromide,  s. 

Chem.:  C'sHsBr  =  CHs-CH'CHBr.  A  com- 
pound formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
allyl  iodide,  C^U^l.  It  is  isoraeric  with  brom- 
propylene,  and  boils  at  48". 

propenyl-tri  chloride,  s. 

aiem.:  CtH5Cl3  =  CHa'CHCl-CHCls. 
Formed,  together  with  glyceryl  trichloride,  by 
heating  t<i  170°  a  mixture  of  iodine  chloride 
and  propylene  dichloride.  It  is  a  colourless 
oil,  distilling  between  138°  and.  140°, 

prop'-er,  *pra-pre,  *pro-pire,  a,  &  adv. 
[Ft.  propre,  from  Lat.  pro/friHS  =  one's  own, 
proper  ;  prob.  allied  to  prope  =  near ;  Port. 
&  Ital.  proprio.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordiiuiry  Language: 

*  1.  One's  own ;  belonging  to  one's  self. 
(Joined  to  any  of  the  possessives.) 

"  (htr  proper  son."        Shaiesp. :  Othello,  1. 1 

2.  Peculiar;  not  belonging  to  more;  nut 
common  ;  belonging  naturally  or  essentially 
to  one  particular  individual  or  state. 

"  Faults  proper  to  himself," 

Shakesp.  :  Measure/or  Meature,  T. 

3.  Natural,  original,  (itfi/fon:  P.  L.,  iii.  634.) 

4.  Correct,  just,  suitable,  appropriate,  ac- 
cording to  usage. 

"  I  writ  not  always  in  the  proper  terms  of  narlgation. 
land  service.  ttc."—Ifryden:  Virffil:  ^£neid.    (Dedic.) 

5.  Fit,  suitable,  becoming. 

■'  'Tia  proper  I  obey  him."    Shaketp.  :  Othello,  t.  2. 

•  6.  Respectable,  honest,  decent. 

"A  proper  maid  in  Florence  " 
Shaketp. :  All's  Well  that  Emft  Well.  It.  3, 

7.  Well-made,  good-looking,  handsome,  of 
good  appearance.    {Hebrews  j:!.  23.) 

8.  Properly  or  rightly  so  called ;  real, 
actual ;  as,  the  garden  proper. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Enclosing  only  a  single  floret, 
flower,  &c. 

2.  Gram.  :  Applied  to  a  noun  when  it  is  the 
name  of  any  particular  person  or  thing,  as 
John,  Shakespeare,  London,  Dublin,  &c. ; 
the  opposite  to  common. 

3.  Her.  :  Represented  in  its  natural  colour. 
(Said  of  charges.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Properly,  greatly,  very,  ex- 
ceedingly :  as,  proper  good.     (Vulgar.) 

*%In  proper:  Individually,  privately,  as 
one's  own. 

proper-chant,  s. 

Music:  An  old  name  for  the  key  of  r  major, 
whicli  had  its  Mi  in  b  :  that  is,  which  had  b 
for  its  leading  note. 

proper-feud,  s. 

Law :  An  original  and  genuine  feud  held  by 
pure  military  service. 

proper- jurisdiction,  s. 

Scots  Law :  Jurisdiction  in  virtue  of  office. 
proper-motion,  s. 

Astron. :  Actual  as  opposed  to  apparent 
motion.     Used  of  the  fixed  stars.     [Star.] 

■  pr6p'-©r-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  pn-operatus, 
pa.  par.  of  prope7-o=to  hasten.]  To  hasten, 
to  hurry. 

•'  Awhile  to  keep  off  death  which  properates." 

Ticart :  Trantl^ition  of  VirffU. 


'  prop-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  properatiOy  frora 
properatiis,  pa.  par.  of  propero  =  ti)  hasten,] 
The  act  or  state  of  hastening  ;  haste. 


prO-per'-i-Sponie,  s.  [Gr.  npovepitrTixtnevov 
{properispoinenon),  from  nponepia-Tdtn  {pro- 
pe r  is  pno)  z=  to  circumttex  the  penult:  n-po 
(pro)  =z  before  ;  nepi  {peri)  =  around,  and 
OTrdoj  {spud)  =  to  draw.] 

Gre^k  Pros.  :   A  word  having  a  circumflex 
accent  on  the  penult. 

prop'-er-ly,  *  pro-pre-liclie,  *pro- 
pre-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  proper  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  proper  manner  ;  fitly,  suitably,  be- 
comingly :  as,  To  be  properly  dressed. 

2.  In  a  strict  or  proper  sense  ;  strictly. 


3.  Entirely,  quite,  very  much. 

"  Property  confoiiiid(.-d."—Pffpy*.-  /Wary,  Jane 24, 166t 

prop'-er-ness,  *  pro-per-nes,  s.     [Eng. 

proper ;  -tkss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proper ; 
propriety. 

*  2.  Good  looks,  good  appearance,  hand- 
someness. 

"The  propernes  of  the  childe.' — UtlcU  :  Actt  vil 

prop'-er-tied,     a.      [Eng.     property ;     -ed.] 
Possessed  of  property. 

"An  inaii.,utiun  devoted  to  the  propertied  and 
satisfied  classes  generally," — Matthirw  Ai-noUt:  Last 
Eitayt,  p.  163. 

prop'-cr-ty.   *  pro-pre-tee.   '  prop-ir- 

te,  s.  [O.  Fr.  proprete  =  fitness,  property, 
from  Lat.  proprietatem,  accus.  of  proprietor  = 
a  property,  ownership,  from  proprius  =  one's 
own,  proper ;  Fr.  propriete ;  Ital.  proprieta. 
Property  and  propriety  are  doublets.) 

1.  A  peculiar  quality  of  anything ;  that 
which  is  inherent  in  or  naturally  essential  to 
anything ;  a  quality,  a  characteristic,  an  attri- 
bute. 

"  The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

2.  Chai-aeter,  disposition,  nature. 

■•  It  is  the  abject  property  of  moat." 

Covtper  :  Tcuk,  v,  246. 

*  3.  Propriety. 

"  Our  poets  excel  In  grandltyand  gravity,  smooth- 
neas  ana  property.  In  quickness  and  bxiefnesa."— 
Camden :  /temniiii. 

4.  The  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  en,ioy- 
ing,  and  disposing  of  anything ;  ownership. 
It  may  be  a  right  unlimited  in  point  of  dura- 
tion, and  unrestricted  in  point  of  disposition, 
or  a  riglit  limited  in  duration,  as  a  life  interest. 

"The  third  absolute  right,  inherent  iu  every  English- 
man, is  that  of  property  :  which  couslsta  in  the  free 
use,  enjoyment,  and  diaj'osal  of  aU  his  acquisitions, 
without  any  control  or  diminution,  sare  only  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  which  are  extremely  watchful  in 
ascertaining  and  protecting  thia  right.'— Blacksf one: 
Comment.,  bk.  1,  cb.  1. 

5.  That  which  is  held  by  such  a  right ;  that 
which  is  owned  ;  that  to  which  a  person  has 
the  legal  title,  whether  it  is  in  his  possession 
or  not.  Property  in  English  Law  is  divided 
into  real  and  personal,  and  in  Scots  Law  into 
heritable  and  movable.    (See  these  words.) 

"  A  franchise,  an  office,  a  riL'bt  of  coramon,  a  peer- 
age,  or  other proppr^j/  of  the  like  unsubstantial  kmd." 
— Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  il.,  ch.  2. 

*  6.  Participation. 

"  Here  I  disclaimed  all  m7  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  j>rop«rty  of  blood." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  1.  1. 

7.  A  thing  wanted  for  and  applied  to  a 
particular  purpose;  an  implement;  specif., 
any  article  necessary  for  the  mounting  and 
production  of  a  play  on  the  st^e,  or  for  a 
similar  performance  ;  a  stage  requisite. 

"The  supernumeraries  and  properties,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  theatrical  page.'^nt." — Daily  Telegraph,  Dea  4, 18S5. 

^  Property  of  matter  :  [Matter]. 
property-man,  s. 

Theat. :  The  man  in  charge  of  the  properties. 
[Property,  s.,  7.] 

"  The  thunders  are  supplied  hy  the propertsf-man."- 
Emerson  :  English  Traits,  ch.  xiii. 

i  property-qualiflcation,  s.  A  quali- 
fication f"r  filling  certain  otfices,  founded  on 
one's  possessing  property  of  certain  aggregate 
or  annual  value. 

property-room,  s. 

Theat. :  The  room  in  a  theatre  in  which  the 
properties  are  kept. 

property-tax,  s.  A  direct  tax  levied  on 
property.     [Income-tax,  ILl 


*  prop'-cr-tj?',  v.t.    [Propektv,  s.] 

1.  To  make  property  of;  to  seize  and  hold 
as  one's  own  ;  to  appr<»priate. 

"  They  have  here  propertied  me." 

Shakesp. :  Juielfth  Night.  Iv.  %. 

2.  To  endow  with  properties  or  qualities. 

•'  His  voice  was  propertied 
Ab  all  the  tuned  spheres." 

iihakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  v.  8. 

*  pro-phane',  a.  &  v.    [Profane.] 

proph'-a-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  npo^taivto  (pro* 
ph'.d!id)=:  to  show  before  :  Trpo  (pro)  =;  before, 
and  i^au'w  {pkainr?}  ^=  to  show.] 

Mai. :  The  same  as  Prognosis  (q.v,). 

pr6ph'-e-5^,  *  proph-e-cie,  '  proph-e- 
Sie.  *  proph-e-sy,  s.  [O.  Fr.  propkecie^ 
prophetie,  from  Lat.  prophetia,  from  Gr.  Trpo^jj- 
T€ia{prophiteia)  =  a,  prediction,  from  jrpoiJiiJTTjff 
(propketes)  =  t^  prophet  (q.v.);  Sp.  k  Port 
pro/eciu;  Ital.  ;)ro/e2ta.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  prophesying,  foretelling,  0/ 
predicting ;  prediction. 

2.  That  which  is  prophesied,  foretold,  or 
predicted ;  a  prediction  ;  a  declaration  of 
something  to  come ;  specif.,  a  prediction  in- 
spired by  God.     [Prophet,  %  1.] 

"  A  prophecie  sals  he  sail  die." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  282. 

T[  Some  consider  every  Scrijtture  prophecy 
as  Iiaving  but  a  single  sense  and  a  single  ful- 
filment ;  some,  a  double  sense,  the  first  refer- 
ring to  a  near  event,  the  second  to  a  remote 
one,  specially  the  mission  or  death  of  Christ. 
E-\treme  rationalists,  on  the  contrary,  deny 
that  predictions  exist.  The  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy is  deemed  one  of  the  leading  branches 
of  Christian  evidence. 

*  3.  A  book  of  prophecies  ;  a  history. 

"  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  .  .  .  are  they  not 


*  4.    The    public    intt-rpretation    of    Holy 
Scripture  ;  exhortiition  and  instruction. 

"  Prophecy  comprehends  these  three  things ;  predic- 
tion :  auigiiiL',  by  the  dictate  of  the  Sjiirit ;  and  under- 
stiiidini;  andexplaiuing  the  mysterious,  hidden  sense 
of  scripture." — Locke:  Paraphrase  of  \  Cor.  x\i.  (Note.) 

*  prophecy-monger,  s.     An  inventor 
of  prophecies.     {Fuller.) 

proph'-e-si-er,  5.  [Eng.  prophesy;  -er.] 
One  who  prophesies  or  predicts  events  ;  a 
prophet. 

"He  hiith  deceived  me  like  a  double-meaning  ;>ro|>A«- 
tier.- -Shakesp.  :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  8. 

proph'-e-sy.  *  proph-e-cy,  "  proph-e- 
cie,  v.t.  &  i.     [Prophecy,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  predict,  to  foretell,  to  prognosticate. 

"To  prophesy  a^inst  this  house  all  the  words  that 
ye  have  heard.  —Jeremiah  xxvi.  12. 

*  2.  To  foreshow. 

"  Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophety 
A  royal  nobleness."  Sluikesp.  :  Lear.  v.  & 

3.  To  give  signs  of  beforehand  ;  to  herald. 

"  The  blue-bird  pmphesying  spring." 

LongfeUoio :  It  is  not  alwayi  Jtay. 

B.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  utter  prophecies  or  predictions ;  to 
foretell  future  events. 


*  2.  To  interpret  or  explain  Holy  Scripture  ; 
to  preach  ;  to  exhort  in  religious  matters. 

"  (The  exercise]  called  prophesying  was  this ;  that  the 
ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a  week-day 


e  pn .- _..      . 

grave  minister  that  was  president,  and  an  auditory 
admitted  of  eentlemeii.  or  other  persons  of  leisure. 
Then  every  minister  successively,  beginninfr  with  the 
youneest,  did  haudle  one  and  the  same  jmrt  of  Scrip- 
ture.'—Bacon  .■  Padjieation  of  the  Church. 

^  The  English  Presbyterians  commenced 
meetings  for  prophesying  (prayer  and  the  ex- 
position of  Scripture)  at  Xortlianipton  about 
1570.  They  were  forbidden  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth iu  1577. 

proph'-et,  •  proph-ete,  s.  [Fr.  prophete, 
fri'iii  Lat.  pri<i>h'ia,  fruni  Gr.  ■irpo(J)»ir?js  (jjro- 
phrir:<)  =  one  who  declares  things,  an  ex- 
pounder, a  prophet  :  Trpo  (7»ro)  =  before,  pub- 
licly, and  4>T)p.C  {phc7ni)  =  Xo  say,  to  speak; 
Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  pro/eta.] 

1.  One  who  prophesies ;  one  who  foretells 
future  events ;  a  foreteller, a  predicter:  specif., 
one  who,  under  divine  inspiration  and  in- 
struction, announced  future  events,  as  Moses, 
David,  Isaiah,  &c. 

"  Hence,  In  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same." 

Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  SOL    ^ 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  worX  who.  son :  mate,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Sj^rlan,    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


propbet— propitiable 
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•  2.  An  interpreter,  i  spokesiuaii. 

"  I  have  made  tliue  a  nod  Vi  Pharauh :  uxd  AarOD 
thy  brother  ahall  be  thy  frophtt.'—Sxodua  vlL  I. 

H  1.  The  Prophets: 

(1)  Men  divinely  tospired,  and  who  often 
uttered  predicti'ms  of  future  events.  Tliiee 
words  are  applied  to  tlie  Old  Testament 
prophets;  the  must  common  is  N'33  {iiahhi), 
from  the  verb  H^J  {nabha)  =  primarily, 
to  bubltle  forth*  to  send  forth  copious 
floods  of  speei-li.  hence  in  Nijilial  =  to 
speak  under  a  divine  iinpulse.  to  prophesy 
(1  Sam.  ix.  9 ;  1  Kinj^-s  xx.  13) ;  the  second  HMi 
(roek)  —  a  seer,  from  riNl  (raah)  =  to  see 
0  Sam.  tx.  9),  and  the  third  Hin  (chhoseh)  — 
A  seer,  from  rnn  (chfuuah)  =  to  see,  to  look 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  9 ;  xxv.  6,  ic).  It  is  connected 
with  ]Mn  (chhazon)  =  a  vision.  The  second 
term  was  the  oldest  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  Both  it 
and  chhozeh  suggest  tliat  the  subjects  of  the 
pr.i])hecies  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  seer 
in  puiioramic  vision  (cf.  Isaiah  i.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  4  ; 
Rev.  i.  12),  he  simply  recording  what  he  saw. 
In  many  CJise.^,  however,  words  were  comniu- 
nicate<l  (Jer.  i.  4,  9,  11.  12).  The  first  word 
nabhi,  sut^gested  that  when  inspired  coinmuni- 
catiniis  had  to  be  niaile,  the  prophet,  like  a 
frenzied  person  raving,  uttered  words  in  a 
copious  flood,  flowing  forth  with  some  coti- 
Biderable  impulse.  Abraham  is  called  a  pro- 
phet (Gen.  XX.  7) ;  it  is  iTiiplied  that  Muses 
was  one  (Deut.  xviii.  15 ;  Acts  vii.  37),  but 
the  more  typical  prophets  began  with  Samuel 
(Acts  xiii.  20),  who  was  a  civil  ruler  as  well. 
Yet  tlie  full  development  of  the  jirophctic 
order  was  n<tt  till  the  separation  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  In  Judah  the  genentl  faith- 
fulness t<j  Jehovah  left  them  less  scope,  lu 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  worship,  even  when  nominally  that 
of  Jehovah,  was  idolatrous,  and  where  that  of 
Baal  often  prevailed,  the  nrophets  were  very 
prominent  and  influential,  denouncing  ajtoa- 
tasy  and  moral  depravity.  The  lirst,  like 
Elijah,  Elisha,  &c.  have  left  no  writings  ;  the 
later  prophets  have.  [(2).]  The  last  of  the 
Old  lestameut  prophets  passed  away  with 
Malailii,  and  scribes  took  their  place.  In  the 
early  church  there  were  prophets  (Rom.  xii. 
6;  I  Cor.  xii.  28;  Ephcs.  iv.  11,  &(.-.).  Their 
chief  function  seems  to  have  been  preaching 
lu  the  church  (1  Cor.-  xiv.  2-5). 

(2)  The  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  the  t)ld  Testament  except  the  books 
of  Moses  (Matt.  xxii.  40  ;  Luke  xxiv.  27). 

2.  School  o/  the  Proplula:  An  association 
of  the  prophe'ts  in  which  the  elder  lovingly 
trained  the  younger,  who  were  called  their 
sons  (1  Kings  xx.  35).  First  Elijah,  and  then 
Elisha,  presided  over  such  a  society. 

•  proph'-et,  v.i.    [Prophet,  s.]    To  prophesy. 

"  Profjheting  Holenaa." 

Stanyhurtt:   Virgil;  .EneidWK.ni. 

pr6ph'-et-€8S,  *  prof-et-esse,  •  proph- 
et isse,  5.  [I-'r.  j'niplu'Uase,  from  Lat.  j'm- 
ph'.l'-'^.i;  Port.  pTofetif^xa  ;  Ital.  profet^essa.]  A 
ft-niale  prophet ;  a  woman  who  foretells  future 
events. 

"  Say.  poor  M&rHnmt  wao  a  prophrlftt." 

Shaketp.  :  liichird  III..  L  3. 

prft-phet'-ic,  pro-phSt'-Jo-al,  "  pro- 
phet -  ick,  '  pro-phet-lque,  *  pro- 
phet'-ic  all,  a.  (I'V.  prophclviue,  from  Lat. 
pro;>A«fic«.s,'froia  Gr.  Trp(w^>jTi»to«  {pTQpkHU:us), 
from  irpo«i>»JTTis  (prap/ie(Cii)=  a  prophet  (q.  v.); 
Bp.  ii  Ital.  pTofeiico.\ 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  prophet  or  pro- 
phecy ;  containing  or  having  the  nature  of  a 
prophecy.    {Milton:  P.  ii.,  iii.,  18-1,) 

2.  Predictive,  presaging,  presageful. 


And  I  will  nil  tht- 


jirophettc  t«ftn»." 


"Lend  mo  ton  tlioUHaiid  eyei 

^Itlijrt-  . 

Sh,ikeMp. :  TroUiu  *  Crcuitla,  It.  2. 

prophetlO'types,  «.  pi. 

Biol.:  (H.-C  extract). 

"There  ar«  onttro  rntrilUca,  among  the  reprcnpiitA' 
tWM  of  oldur  [wrl'Nl*.  of  lu-nrly  wtry  claaH  of  aiitiiiuN. 
whlrh,  In  tbo  •tJito  o(  tliolr  inrfvct  dfvi'l..iimciit,  *-x- 
etupllfy  *uch  tirophrtlc  ri.-laltunA,  niid  nfTord,  wliblii 
"-  B  limit*  i<f  tiio  animal  kliindoiu  ut  lojial.  tli -' 


niieKjiect^d  cvidcin:<.'  thut  tin-  |ilan  nt  tlin  wholo  cmo. 
tWli  liiul  txwn  iiiAtiirrly  coTinlilcn-d  lonu  ttntor*  It  wiu 
•KoGiited.     Hucti  typ«m  1  hnvu  for  noma  ilmo  \ia»\,  Ix* 


In    the    iiAhlt    ul    oalliug  propJi€Ue-t)/pt*."~Aa(u*ix : 
ClatiiftcatUm,  p.  178. 

•  prS-phJ^t-l-G&l'-i-tj^,  $.  lEng.  prophetical  ; 
^ity.]T\^o  quality  or  state  of  being  prophetic; 
prophetioalness. 


pro-phet-ic-al-l^,  ado.     [Eng.  prophetical ; 

■ly.] 

1.  In  a  prophetic  manner ;  in  manner  of  a 
prophecy  ;  by  way  of  prediction. 

"Th'  effrout«d  Vihon propKttically  ahowoQ 
By  holy  John." 

Htirlinff:  Doma4dai/ ;  Second  Hour*, 

2,  With  knowledge  of  futurity. 

"  How  oft  I  g&z'd.  propheticiilly  wiJ." 

young  :  Night  ThoughU,  vt  11. 

•  pro-phef -io-al-ness, s.  [Eng. proph-tical ; 

-Hws.  j  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prophetic. 

pr6ph'-et-i§m,  s.     [Eng.  prophet;  -ism.] 

'  1.  On/.  L«Mi/.;  Theuctorartofaprophet ; 
prophecy. 

"This  CauaaDlte  prophetitm  then  wM  a,  kind  of 
divinntiou. "-^floberUon  StiUth  :  (lia  TetU  (»i  thr  JemUh 
Church,  lect.  xl. 

t  2.  Philos. :  In  the  teaching  of  Algazzali,  an 
Arabian  philosopher  of  the  latter  half  of  tlio 
eleventh  century,  the  fourth  stage  (Sensation, 
Understanding,  and  Reason  being  the  tirst 
three)  in  intellectual  development,  when 
another  eye  is  op.-ned  by  whieh  man  perceives 
things  hidden  from  others— perceives  things 
that  escape  the  perceptions  of  reason,  as  tlie 
objects  of  reason  escape  the  undeistanding, 
and  as  the  objects  of  the  understanding  escape 
the  sensitive  faculty.  (G.  H.  Lewes:  Uist. 
Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  56.) 

•  pr6ph'-et-ize,  v.i.  [Fr.  prophetiser,  from 
Lat.  p  rophct  ico,  from  G  r.  Trpo<^irjTi^a)  ( pro- 
phttixo),  from  n-po(f>»JTf)s  (jirophetes)  =  a  prophet 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  pro/eticar ;  Ital.  profetiz- 
zarc]  To  prophesy,  to  presage,  to  give  pre- 
diction. 

"  Nature  doth  waminE  send 
By  prophetizlng  dnskma."        Daniel:  Civil  War,  lil. 

•  pro-phor'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Trpo<^opi«d?  (prophor- 
titos),  from  npoijtopa.  (prophora)  =  a  bringing 
forward;  Trpoffiepw  (prophero)  =  to  bring  for- 
ward :  TTpo  (pro)  =  before,  and  <f)e'pcD  (phcro)  = 
to  bring.)    Enunciative. 

prd-phy-lac'  -tic,  *  pr o-phy-l&c'-tick,  a. 

it  5.  [Fr.  prophtjlactique,  from  Gr.  npo(i>vKaK- 
Tt«os  {prophulaktiko9)j  from  jrpo<^i'Aacraw  (pro- 
phula&sO)  =  to  guard:  irpo  (pro)  =  before,  in 
front,  and  (^uAaatrw  (pltulasso)  =  to  guard.) 

A.  As  culj. :  Defending  or  protecting  against 
disease  ;  preventive. 

"For  Moiitury  uid  prophylactic  reasona."  —  Daily 
Jfewt,  Feb.  1.  188C. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  defends  or  protects  against  disease  ;  a 
preventive. 

■•  Such  a  prophylactic  may  bo  found  in  the  muriatic 
txUl."—ForUi/ci!:  On  Muriatic  Acid,  \>.  6. 

"  pro-phy-lic'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  prophylactic  ; 
■al.]    The  same  as  Pn*oi'HVL\cric  (q.v.). 

"  pro-phy'-liix'-is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  7rpo<i>v\a(riT(ii 
(prophulasso).'l     [Propuvlactic] 

MeJ. :  Preventive  meiUcine.     [Hvoiene.] 

pr6ph'-^-SeS,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Trpo<^u<rt«  (prophusis) 
=  a  germ,  .-*bud.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  abortive  pistdlidia  of  the 
Museales. 

•pro-pice,  'pro-plse, a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
jn-opitius.]     Propitious,  favourable. 

■•  wind  and  wctlior  were  to  Uielm  fToplce  and  con- 
uenlent,'-//u»,    Henry  17.  (aiu  31). 

*  pro-pl-ci-ate,  v.t.    [Propitiate.] 

"  pro-pi-na'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  propinatio,  from 
propiiuitii^,u}i.  i>ar.  ofpropirto.J  [Propinb,  r.] 
The  act  of  (trinking  lirst  and  then  oflering  the 
cup  to  another. 

'*ThlB  propinntion  wa*  carrlpd  about  towardn  the 
right  UmuX." — I'otter :  Antiq.  o/ Greece,  bk.  Iv.,  oh.  xx. 

•  pro-pino',  V.t.  [Lat.  propino ;  Gr.  Trponli-ut 
Tprd/nrw)  —  to  drink  before  or  to  one:  np6 
(j/ro)  =  before,  and  wiVw  (;nrw)=  to  drink.] 

1.  To  pledge  in  drinking  ;  to  drink. 

•'  Health.  poBCO  and  Joy  propin'-f." 

Utrutrl  :   The  Hop  Oartlrn. 

2.  To  offer  in  kindneas,  as  when  wo  drink  to 
oncatid  present  the  eup  tt)  him  to  drink  after  us. 

"  [Itlpro/HnM  tonnthoiiol.lcitt  .  .  .  nlfn«ure«of  the 
world.'-J^^r.-mi/  Taylor  :  ChrUOan  /teUgifti. 

3.  To  expose. 

"  tJnleiiii  we  would  prop(n»  Imth  out»*ilve(i,  and  our 
caimr,  unto  o|>cn  and  Just  dBTMoa."—Folh<rrby :  Ath^o- 
m't4tU.  i>.  11. 

"pro  pine' (1)."-  [Puopink,  r.]  Drink  money; 
a  preHriit,  a  gift. 

pro-pino'    (2).    ».     [Eng.  prop(Ume):   -im.) 

[ALI.VI.KNE.) 


'  pro  pin  qudte,  r.i.  [Lat.  propia^aulu*,  pa. 
p:ir.  Ill"  propinifuo.  from  propintpitw  =  near.J 
[PHOPiNyuiTV.]  To  approach  ;  to  come,  or  b« 
nt'ar. 

*  pro-plnaae,  n.  [Lat.  propin^uj.)  [Peopi» 
yuiTv,)     Near,  close. 

"  Aa  tt  1b  pr^'pintfue  or  Dear,  It  coUBlst«tb  of  exhaXft- 
Uona.'— .twiin  .   :>p«irulum  Mutuii,  |i,  81. 

•  pr6-pin'-q.ni-ty,  pro-pin-qul-teo,  pro- 

pin-qui-tle,  s.  i  L;it.  prujnn'piitu^,  from  prO' 
jnn'puis  =  near(a.).  from  props  =  near  (adv.).] 

1.  Nearness  of  j.Iace  or  position;  proxim- 
ity, neighbourhood. 

■■  In  reapvct  of  dUtanc«  and  propinquity.'— Kay :  Of 
the  Creation,  pt.  Ii. 

2.  Nearness  in  time. 

3.  Ne-arness  in  blood  or  kindred  ;  closeness 
of  kindred.    {Shakc'^p. :  Lear,  i.  1.) 

pro-pi- on'-a-mide,  s.    [Eng.  prapion^e),  and 

aviidc.] 

CJiem. :  C3H7NO  =  ^'-^^f^  ]  N.      Metaceta- 

mide.  Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  oa 
ethyl-projiionate.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
prisms,  melts  at  75°-70%  and  boils  above  210*. 
By  he;iting  with  potassium  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  potassic  cyanide,  hydrogen,  and 
carburetted  hydrogen. 

pr6'-pi-6n-ate,  s.    [Eng.  propionii*:) ;  -ofe.] 
Chan.  :  A  salt  of  propionic  acid. 

pr6'-pi-6ne,  s.  [Eng.  propUjie);  su(T.  -one.) 
Chew.. :  C5H10O  =  §h^*^  \ .  Metacetone. 
Ethyl-propionyl.  The  ketone  of  propionic 
acid,  olitniued  by  distilling  sugar,  starch,  or 
gum  with  excess  of  lime.  It  is  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boils  at  101', 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

pr6-pi-6n'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  n-pairo?  {protos)  =  first, 
and  rrroi'  {pion)  ~  fat.  Named  by  Dumas  be- 
cause its  salts  have  a  fatty  feel.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  propione. 

pre  picnic -acid,  5. 

Cliein.  :  CsHr.Oj  =  CalljOHO.  Metacetonic 
acid.  Ethyl-formic  acid.  Discovered  by 
Gottlieb,  in  1S44,  among  the  products  of  the 
action  of  potash  on  sugar.  It  is  found  in 
amber-oil,  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  some  wines, 
and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
anhydride  on  sodium  ethyl.  It  is  a  liquid 
resembling  acetic  acid,  sp.  gr.  -991  at  ^b', 
boils  at  140*6%  mixes  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions, but  separates  as  an  oily  layer  on 
saturating  the  solution  with  calcium  chloride. 
Its  salts  are  cr>'stalline  and  soluble  in  water. 
Tlie  barium  salt,  Ba(0C:{IIr,0)2,  crystallizes  in 
rhombic  prisms.  Cupric  propionate  Cu '(O* 
C:iIIjiO)o,  obtained  by  adding  the  aeid  to  cupric 
carbonate,  forms  regular  green  octahedrons. 

propionic-aldehydo,  £. 

Chm.  :  C-^UqO  =  Clh-Cn.yCHO.  Metace- 
tic  aldehyde.  Propyiuldide.  Propylidene 
oxide.  Prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  calcie  propionate  and  formate.  It 
is  a  mobile  liquid  of  suffocating  odour  ;  sp.gr. 
•6074  at  21°,  boils  at  49*,  an(i  requires  live 
volumes  of  water  for  solution. 

pro  pi  6-ni'-trile,  s.     (Eng.  propw(«e),  snd 

Hitnlf.] 

Chcm. :  CallsN  =  CdUCN.  Ethyl  cyanide 
Metjici-tonitrile.  A  colourless  liquiil  oi  agree- 
able  odour,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  etbylic  iodide  and  potassic  cyanide.  It 
does  not  mix  with  water,  l)oils  at  98°,  and  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  '787. 

pr6'-pi-6n-yl»  <-     lEng.  proptonir) :    yi,} 

[PnorKSVL.l 

"  pr6-pI-the'-ottB,  «■    [Pref.  pro-,  and  Lat, 

pithfcus  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  the  old  family  Lemiirldro, 
founded  by  Ucnnett,  in  18:VJ,  now  merged  la 
ImlrJH.  It  embraced  those  forms  of  Indrts 
which  possess  a  tall. 

■  pro-pit'-i^^-ble  (t  as  sh),  o.    [Lat.  pro- 
;u(ia'M7i.s,  Uuui pr^'piUo  —  to  pn>pitint«(q.v.).] 

1.  Callable  of  being  propitiated;  that  maj 
or  ran  bo  rendered  proplliiuis  or  favourable. 

•■  Ho  wa«  flllicr  trrlUhlp  or  propilt'tbte  hjr  the  omtU 
tlnK  or  porf<Tmltii:  "f  any  niran  or  liialguincant  ht- 
Vir*.  -.tfur*.     KJrii-  I'rff..  li.  t.) 

2.  Cajtable  of  jtntpitialing:  propitiatory. 

"  ProumaNe.  a»  well  (or  t  lin  ahiiiM  al  tli9  qulckt  M 
of  thonrail."— Amt.'  Marlt/rt.  p.  l.SZX 


boil.  b6^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  oat,  90!!,  ohoms.  9hin.  boncb :  go,  ^om ;  thin,  ^hls ;  al 
-«la&,  -tlan  -  shon.    -tion,    aion  ~  Bbftn ;  -(ion,  -yion  -  zbOn.    -clous,  -tlons. 


1,  Of;  esnxsct.  Xenophou,  cf  lat.    ph  ^  C 
■looa  =  mhiiM,    -bU,  -die,  «(c.  ^  b^l,  ^fL 
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propitiate— proportional 


•  pro-pit' -i-ate  (first  t    as  sh),  a.      [Lat. 

pTopitiatus,  pa.  par.  of propUw  =  lo  projiitiate, 
from  propiti-us  =  propitious  (q.v.).]  Propiti- 
ated, favourable. 

"  With  euch  sAcriScea  God  U  made  fauorable,  or  God 

la  propitiate,  if  we  ehall  make  new  Eiigliahe."— fi/). 

Gardner :  ExpticaCion,  fol.  150. 

pro-pit'-x-ato  (first  t  aa  sh),  v.t.  &.  i.  [Propi- 
tiate, 11.]     [O.  Vr.  propitier;  Sp.  propiciar.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  propitious  ;  to  appease 
and  render  favourable  ;  to  conciliate. 

"  What  hope,  Aurora,  to  propitiate  theeT" 

Craahaw:  Del^hta  of  the  Mutea. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  propitiation. 

"  Of  humtin  victims,  offered  up  to  appease 
Or  to  propitiate,"    H'ordiworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ii, 

pro-pit-t-a'-tion  (first  t  as  sh),  s.     [Fr., 

from  Lat.  propitiationem,  aecus.  of  propUiatio, 
from  propitiatus,  pa,  par.  of  propitio  =  to 
propitiate  (q.v.);  Sp.  propiciacion ;  Ital.  pro- 
pisiazlone.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  propitiating, 
appeasing,  or  making  propitious. 

2.  Script. :  Christ,  viewed  as  the  atoning 
sacritice  for  sin.    (1  Jokii  ii.  2.) 

3.  Theol.  :  [Atonement]. 

pro-pit'-i-a-tor  (first  t  as  sh),  e.  [Lat.,  from 
propitiatus,  pa.  par.  of  propitio  =  to  propitiate 
(q.v.);  Ital.  propiziatore.]  Une  who  propiti- 
ates or  appeases. 

pro-pif-i-a-tdr-i-ly  (first  t  as  sh),  adv. 
[Eug.  propitiatory ;  -ly.]  By  way  of  propitia- 
tion. 

pro-pit' -i-a-tor-y  (first  t  as  sh),  •  pro- 

gic-i-a-tor-le,  *  pro-pic-i-a-tor~y,  s. 
a.     [Lat.  pivpitiatorhnn  (Lleb.   ix.  6);  Fr. 
propiikitinre ;    ItaL    propizialorio  ~  propitia- 
tory (a.).] 
*  ^  As  svibstantive : 
Jewish  Antiq. :  The  mercy-seat  (q.v.). 

"  Declared  Christe  to  be  unto  all  people  the  very 
propitiatory."— Udal :  Romaines.  iiL 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  of  propitiat- 
ing ;  tending  or  designed  to  propitiate. 

"  A  sacrifice  propiciutoi^  for  al  the  syuues  of  the 
W0Tlde."—Bp.  Gardner:  Expltcation,  lol.  as. 

pro-pi' -tioUS, a.  [Lat.  propitius,  a  word  used 
in  augury,  from  pro  =  forwards,  and  peto  =  to 
fly,  to  seek.  Explained  in  Gloss,  to  P.  Hol- 
land's Pliny  (ItiOl),  as  if  of  recent  introduction.  ] 

1.  Favourable  ;  favourably  dispose<l  towards 
a  person ;  disposed  to  be  kind  or  gracious ;  kind, 
forgiving,  merciful.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  61'J.) 

2.  Affording  or  accompanied  with  favour- 
able conditions  or  circumstances  :  as,  a  pro- 
pitious season. 

pr6-pi'-tiolls-l3?',adv.   [Eng.  propitious;  -Jy.] 
In  a  propitious  manner  ;  favourably,  kindly. 
"  Yet  oh  1  that  fate,  propitiorulff  inclin'd, 
Had  raia'ti  my  birth,  or  had  debas'd  my  mind,' 
Dryden  :  A  baaZom  i  Achitophel. 

prO'pi'-tions-ness,  s.     [Eng.  propitious; 

-ncss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  propitious  ; 
kindness. 

2.  Favourableness;  favourable  nature  or 
conditions. 

"The  propltioutness ot  cUmate."— renjpZa,-  Ancient 
artd  Modem  Learning. 

•pro'-plaJjm,  s.  [Gr.  irp6iTkaxTft.a{pT0plasmn): 
irpo  {pro)  =  before,  and  TrA.acr/ia  {plasma.).] 
[Plasm.]    A  mould,  a  matrix. 

"  Serving  as  proplaxms  or  moulds  to  the  matter."— 
Woodwnrd :  Natural  Sistory. 

•  prd-plas'-tic,  a.  [Proplabm.]  Forming  a 
mould  or  cast. 

pro-pl^'-tics,  s.  [Proplabm.]  The  art  of 
making  moulds  for  casting. 

•  prop-less,  •  prop-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  prop ; 
-less.]  Without  support  or  props ;  unsup- 
ported.   {Sylvester  :  Little  BartaSy  287.) 

prop'-o-dite,  s.    [PROPODitrM.] 

Comp.  Anai. :  Tlie  penultimate  joint  of  a 
maxillipede.    {Huxley.) 

pro-pd'-di-um,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  trov? 
(jfous),  genit.  irofio?  {podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  Tlie  anterior  portion  of  the 
foot  of  a  mollusc. 

prop'-o-lis,  s.  [Gr.  TTpovoXis  {propoH^"):  pref. 
pro-,  and  iroAt^  {polis)  =  a  city.] 

Entom.  :  A  species  of  glutinous  realn,  of 


aromatic  odcmr,  reddish-brown  colour,  be- 
coming darker  and  firmer.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  im- 
parting to  the  solvent  a  beautiful  red  colour. 
Huber  found  the  vaniish  exudmg  from  the 
buds  of  the  wild  poplar  to  be  cliemically 
identical  with  propolis.  With  this  substance 
bees  line  the  inside  and  all  projecting  portions 
of  their  hives,  and  cover  all  foreign  substances 
too  heavy  for  removal.  If  a  snail  should  find 
its  way  into  a  hive,  it  is  stung  to  death,  and 
then  neatly  covL-red  with  propolis. 

pro-pdne'.  •  pro-poune,  v.f.  [IaU  propono 
to  set  forth  :  pro  =  forward,  and  pono  =  to 
set.]    [Propound.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  put  forward;  to  pro- 
pose, to  propound. 

"  Your  hi^-hiies  had  by  your  oratours  proponed  cer- 
tain olfres."— ;i:aro/'apcrs;  WoUey  to  Henry  yill.{\^21). 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  state  ;  to  bring  forward. 
1[  Pitas  proponed  and  repelled  ; 
Scots  Law :  Pleas  stated  in  a  court  and  re- 
pelled previous  to  decree  being  given. 

*  pro-pon'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  projtonens,  pr. 
par.  of  propuno  =to  propone  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Putting  forward  or  making 
proposals  ;  proposing. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  makes  a  proposal  or 
lays  down  a  position. 

"The  cardiual  proponent  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Charch."— Harrow :  Pope't  Supremacy.     (Intrud.) 

pro-por'-tion.  •  pro-por-ci-on.  s.    [Fr. 

proportion,  from  Lat.  pruportionan,  accus.  of 
proportio  =  proportion,  from  j>ro  =  before,  and 
portio  =  &  portion  (q.v.);  Sp.  proporciun ; 
Ital.  proporzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another  as  regards  size,  quantity,  extent, 
degree,  &c. ;  ratio. 


2.  Settled  relation  of  comparative  quantity  ; 
equal  or  corresponding  degree. 

"  Proportion  is  the  rae-iaure  of  relative  qoantUy." — 
Burke :  BubUme  i  Beautiful,  pL  iii..  j  2. 

3.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  another,  or  to 
the  whole  with  respect  to  magnitude  ;  the 
rehitive  size  and  arrangement  of  p;irts. 

"  Formed  ia  the  beat  proportions  of  her  sex,  Bowena 
waa  tdll  ill  stature." — Scott:  leaiihoe.  ch.  iv. 

4.  Symmetrical  arrangement;  symmetry  ; 
the  symmetrical  adaptation  or  adjustment  of 
parts  in  a  whole. 

"  Her  armes  long  in  iurt  propordon  cut." 
Yncertaine  A  uctors :  Description  £  Praite qf  hit  LoUf. 

*  5.  That  which  falls  to  one's  lot  when  a 
wliole  is  divided  according  to  a  rule  or 
principle  ;  just  share,  lot,  or  portion. 

"  Let  the  women  ...  do  the  tame  thin^  In  their 
proportions  and  capacities."— J fremy  Taylor. 

IL  Ttchnically  : 

1.  Arch.,  Art,  £c. :  That  due  observance  of 
the  balance  of  all  parts,  in  a  statue  or  picture, 
which  constitutes  excellence. 

2.  Arith. :  A  rule  by  which  from  three  given 
quantities  a  fourth  may  be  found  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  third  as  the  second  bears  to 
the  tirst.    Also  called  the  Kule  of  Three. 

3.  Math.:  The  relation  which  one  quantity 
bears  to  another  of  the  same  kind,  with 
respect  to  magnitude  or  numerical  value. 
Tliis  relation  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways  : 
(1^  by  the  difference  of  the  quantities,  and 
(2)  by  their  quotient.  When  the  relation  is 
expressed  by  their  difference,  it  is  called  an 
Arithmetical  Proportion ;  when  by  their 
quotient,  Geometricnl  Proportion,  or  simply 
Proportion.  Four  quantities  are  in  proportion 
wlien  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  tlilrd  to  the  fourth  ; 
this  relation  is  expressed  algebraically  tlius, 
a  :b  :  -.c  -.d.  This  expression  is  called  a  pro- 
portion ;  it  is  read,  a  is  to  &  as  c  is  to  d,  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  expression-  ~  -.     Hence, 

a  proportion  may  be  defined  to  1«  the  alge- 
braic expi  ession  of  equality  of  ratios. 

^  (1)  Compound  proportion :  Tlie  equality 
of  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  to  another  mtio, 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  which  are 
respectively  the  products  of  the  antecedents 
and  consequents  of  two  or  more  ratios. 

(2)  Continued proportioji :  [Contintjed,  IT (4)]. 

{'.i)  Harmonical  (or  imuncaJ)  proportion : 
[Harjionical-proportion], 

(4)  Reciprocal  proportion  :  A  proportion  in 


winch  the  tirst  term  is  to  the  second  a?  the 
fourth  to  the  third,  4  :  2  :  :3  ;  b. 

(5)  RhythmiccU  proportion  : 

Music:  The  proportion  in  relation  to  time 
or  measure  between  difterent  notes  represent- 
ing durations  ;  thus,  the  semibreve  is  to  the 
minim  as  2  ;  1,  the  semibreve  to  the  crotchet 
as  4;  1. 

(6)  SimpiC  proportion :  The  relation  of 
equality  subsisting  between  two  ratios. 

pro-por'-tion,  I'.t.  [Fr.  proportionner.]  [Pro- 
portion, s.] 

1.  To  adjust  in  a  suitable  proportion  ;  to 
adjust  hainioniously  to  somethiug  else  as  re- 
gards dimensions  or  extent. 

"  If  Fate 
Proportion  to  these  themes  my  leiiKtheii'd  date." 
Cotcper:  Death  of  Damon.    {TraDB.) 

2.  To  divide  proportionately  ;  to  apportion. 

"  I  tiave  proportioned  my  loss  amoug  my  friends."— 
Daily  Tcleyraph,  August  25.  1885. 

•  3.  To  form  in  due  proportions  or  with 
symmetry  ;  to  give  a  symmetrical  form  to. 

"  Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault  "— 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*  i.  To  bear  proportion  or  adequate  relation 
to ;  to  equal. 

"  His   ransom  .  .  .  jauit  proportion   the  toeaes  we 
have  borne."— tihakesp.  :  2  Henry  /('.,  iv,  l, 

pro-por'-tion-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  proportion  ; 
-able] 

'  1.  Capable  of  being  proportioned  or  made 
proportional. 

2.  Being  in  proportion  ;  bearing  a  due  com- 
parative relation ;  corresponding,  equal,  pro- 
portional. 

"The  Pope  thouzht  it  the  only  remedy  proporti«n- 
able  to  the  malady.  '—Clarendon  .  /ieliffion  *  Policy. 

*3.  Well-proportioned,  symmetrical. 

prd-pbr'-tlon-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  pro- 
portionable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  proportionable. 

"The  ground  of  .ill  pleasure  Is  agreement  and  pro- 
port  ionableneu."—BamTnond:   Workt.  iv.  478. 

pro-por'-tion-a-bljr,  oJv.  [Eng.  proportion- 
ob{k);  -ly.]  In  a  proportionable  manner  or 
degree  ;  according  to  proportion  ;  proportion- 
ally ;  in  proportion. 

"  The  streaiiia  of  liberality  .  .  .  become  proportion- 
ably  ehallow." — Qoldsmith  :    Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

prd-por'-tion-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  proportionalis ; 
Fr.  proport lonnel ;  Sp.  &  Port  proporcioTial ; 
Ital.  proporzionaU.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  According  to  proportion ;  having  due 
proportion  or  comparati\'e  relation  ;  being  in 
suitable  proportion  or  degree  :  as,  The  several 
parts  of  a  building  are  proportional. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  proportion  :  as, 
proportional  parts,  propor/iowii  compasses,  &c. 

IL  Math. :  Having  the  same  or  a  constant 
ratiii  ;  as,  proportional  quantities. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  quantity  in  proportion. 
IL  Math.:  Oneof  the  terms  of  a  proportion. 
T[  (1)  Continued  proportionals  :  Quantities  in 
Continued  proportion  (q.v.). 

(2)  Mean  proportional :  [Mean,  a.]. 

proportional -compasses,  a.  Com- 
passes or  dividers  with  two  pairs  of  opposite 
legs,  turning  on  a  common  point,  so  that  the 
distances  between  the  points,  in  the  two  pairs 
of  legs,  is  proportional.  They  are  generally 
constructed  with  a  groove  in  each  leg,  so  that 
they  may  be  set  to  any  ratio.  They  are  used 
in  reducing  or  enlarging  drawings  according 
to  any  given  scale. 

proportional-logarithms,  s.  pi.   [Lo* 

GI.-^TIC-ARlTUMtiTIC] 

proportional  parts  of  magnitude, 

.T.  pi.  Parts  such  that  the  corresponding  ones, 
taken  in  their  order,  are  proportional. 

proportional    or   primitive -radii, 

S.  Jll. 

Gearing  :  If  the  line  of  centres  connecting 
tiie  centres  of  two  wheels  in  gear  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  res]»ective  wheels,  the  said 
two  portions  will  be  the  proportional  or 
primitive  radii.     [Circle.] 

proportional-representation,  s.  An 

idea  of  r^presfiitation  the  realization  of  which 


l&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here.  cameL  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wol^  work.  wh6,  son;  miite,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  f&ll;  try,  Syrian.    ».oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  lew. 
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iirould  lead  to  the  presence  in  a  representative 
assembly  of  membei-a  divided  in  opinions  in 
the  samt)  proportion  in  respect  of  nunibers  as 
the  conununity  represented.  Ex  ffr.^  if  an  as- 
sembly of  100  members  had  a  constituency  of 
300,000  persons,  and  the  conatiluency  was 
divided  into  60,000  uf  party  A.  and  40,000  of 
party  B.,  the  asst-nibly  should  consist  of  sixty 
members  of  party  A.  and  forty  of  party  B. 

proportional-soale,  s. 

1.  A  Sfale  on  which  are  marked  partfl  pro- 
portional to  the  logarithms  of  the  natural 
numbers.  They  are  used  in  rough  computa- 
tions and  for  solving  problems  gniphically, 
the  solution  of  which  requires  the  aid  of 
logarithms. 

2.  A  scale  for  preserving  the  proportions  of 
drawings  or  piirts  wlien  changing  their  size. 

•  pr6-p6r-ti0Il-&l'-i-t3t?,  s.      [Eng.    vropor- 

tiomd :  -i/y.]  Tliu  quality  or  statu  of  being 
proportional  or  in  proportion. 

"  Tlia  equality  or  the  proporciuniilitfi  of  the  motion," 
— Gr«a> :  Cotmo.  Hacra,  bk.  li.,  ch.  li.,  S  S, 

pr6-p6r'-tlon-9l-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  prapor- 
ti'inal ;  -lif.]  In  a  proportional  manner  or 
decree  ;  in  proportion  ;  in  due  degree  ;  with 
suitable  comiiaiative  relation, 

*•  [Chrlat]  auffered  the  palnes  of  hell  proportionaHj/.' 
—Latimer :  Sermon  before  King  Edward. 

•pro  por'-tlon-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  proportion; 
-ary.]    Proportional,  proportionate. 

pr^-pbr'-tion-ate,  a.  [Lat.  proportionatvs, 
fr()m  proportio  — "  proportion  (q.v.).  j  Adjusted 
to  something  else  according  U)  a  certain  pro- 
portion or  comparative  relation  ;  proportional; 
in  proportion.     (Generally  followed  by  to.) 

"  What  i>eniteiice  propnrtlnmttc 
Oui  e'er  be  felt  for  ain  so  grewt  ?" 

Lotigfell'jto :  Golden  Legend,  UL 

pro-pbr'-tlon-ato,  v.U  [Proportionate,  o.1 
To  make  proportionate  or  proportional ;  to 
adjust  according  to  a  settled  rate  or  to  due 
proportion ;  to  proportiim. 

"  Pr*rpQrtionn(ed  to  their  ojjportunltlf  ■  of  conversa- 
tlou  with  the  more  eolightcued."— JfJcA^e;  JnSrod.  to 
Lu-Had, 

prfi-pbr'-tion-ate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  propor- 
tionnt'-;  -ly.]  In  a  proportionate  manner  or 
de;irLe  ;  with  due  proportion;  according  to 
settled  rate ;  proportionably. 

"  To  this  Internal  perfection  1§  luMed  a  proporCUm- 
ateltl  hapiiy  comlitioii."  —I'eanou  :  Craed,  art.  12. 

pro-por'-tion-ate-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  propor- 
tionate; -nfss.]  The  iina,lity  or  state  of  being 
proportionate  ;  I'roportion.ibleness  :  suitable- 
ness or  justness  of  proportion. 

"  FitnM*  and  proporti<mat^nMf  of  thcM  objective 
Imi'Ti-wiiuUfl,  "— //'i'«!  .■  Orig.  qf  Mati/cinU,  J>.  2. 

pro-por'-tloned,  a.  [Fmg.  proportion  ;  -ed.] 
In  jiropoition  ;  having  due  proportion  or  pro- 
portions. (Often  in  composition :  as,  well- 
proportionea.) 

•  pro-pbr'-tlon-less,  a.  [Eng.  proportion; 
-i('*f.l  Witiiout  proportion  or  symmetry  of 
parts. 

•  prS  pbr'-tlon-ment,  s.   (Eng.  proportion ; 

-meni.\    The  act  of  proportioning, 

prb-pb^'al,   *  pro-pos-all,  5.    [Eng.  pro- 

jJ03(e);  -o/.J 

I,  Ordinary  Langiiage: 

1.  The  act  of  proposing. 

"  Now  there  could  bo  no  tatlBfactorv  confutation  of 
thU  alhelBtlc  hypothcal*.  without  n  (air  prop-Jiat  llmt 
made  of  the  Mveral  grouuiU  of  If—Cudtponh  ,■  Intell. 
Sjfttem.  p.  1T&. 

2.  Bp^lf.,  an  offer  of  marria^. 

3.  That  which  Is  prop<\sed  or  offered  for  con- 
sideration ;  terms  or  conditions  proposed  ;  over- 
ture, scheme,  design.    (A/iWon:  F.  L,,  v.  618.) 

4.  Offer  or  presentation  to  the  mind. 

IL  I^w :  A  statement  in  writing  of  some 
special  matter  siilmiitted  to  the  conBlftenition 
of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Court  of  Clmri- 
cory,  pursuant  to  an  order  made  upon  un 
application  ex  parte,  or  a  decretal  order  of  the 
court. 

pX^pbse',  v.t.  &  i.    [Ft.  proposer,  from  pro 
«*  Itefore,  and  poaer  =  to  place,]     [Pubf.,] 
4.  Ti-ansitive : 

*  1.  To  set  or  place  before  or  forth. 
•  2.  To  place  one's  self  before  or  Jn  ft-ont  nf ; 
^  ii'-'et,  to  eonfront.     (.Shofcwp, :  Tihu  An- 
dronicus,  ii.  1.) 


*  3.  To  call  or  place  before  the  eye  or  mind  ; 
to  picture. 

**  £«  DOW  the  fatber  and  propote  %  ton.* 

BHaketp. :  S  Benrg  jr.,  w.  t. 

i.  To  place  or  set  before,  as  sometliing  to 
be  done  or  gained ;  to  point  out  as  a  goal  to 
be  reached. 

"  What  toonrwlve*  In  psmlAn  we  prapoie, 
Tho  paaeiuu  eadLu4{,  dutU  tlm  pur)xM«  luM." 

Shakesp. :  ilamtet,  IlL  2. 

5.  To  place  or  set  forward  as  a  matter  for 
c<nisideration,  discussion,  or  accei>tance  :  as, 
To  propose  terms  of  peace,  to  propose  marriage. 

6.  To  nominate  a  person  for  election  to  a 
post  or  office. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  I.  To  lay  or  devise  schemes ;  to  plot,  to 
scheme. 

*  2.  To  converse,  to  speak. 

3.  To  form  or  declare  a  purpose  or  intention  ; 
to  design. 

"Man  propoiM.batOod  dispose*." — Tran^  ofT^amat 
d  Kirmpit. 

4.  To  make  an  ofTer;  specif.,  of  marriage. 

"  He  propoted  to  her,  luid  wa«  accepted."— />tii/i/ 
Tttes/rapK  reb.  20,  1886. 

•  prb-pdse',  s,    [Propose,  v.]  Talk,  discourse, 

conversation. 

"There  will  she  bide  her 
To  listen  onr  prtpngf.' 
Stuikftp. :  Much  Ado  About  Sothlng.  IIL  L    (Quarto.) 

prd-po^ed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Propose,  v.] 

•  prb-po^'-ed-lS^,  adv.    {Elng.  proposed ;  -ly.] 

Purposely,  designedly. 

"  They  had  propotedly  been  planned."— Strmc ; 
Tristram  Shandy,  L  117. 

prb-po^'-er,  s.    [Eng.  proposf/),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  proposes ;  one  who  offers  any- 
thing for  consideration  or  adoption, 

"What  the  propoMer  means  by  'wilfully  dying  a 
Roman-catholic.'  I  know  not." — Sha?^:  SerrTiotu,  vol, 
TlL    lApp.J 

2.  One  who  proposes  or  nominates  a  person 
for  a  position  or  office. 

"  Hit  propoMer  and  seconder  will  ,  .  ,  conduct  him 
to  the  cha\i."—Iiailt/  Teltgrnph,  Jan.  12,  \%M, 

*  3.  A  Speaker,  an  orator. 

"  By  what  mora  dear  a  better  prapotar  could  charge 
you  withal."— iSA«Ae«/>.  ;  Samlet,  111  2. 

prbp-o-^i'-tion,    *prop-o-8l-cl-oun,    5. 

[I'^r.  proposition,  from  Lat.  jiropositionem,  ace. 
of  propositio  —  a.  setting  forth,  a  statement, 
from  jiropositus,  pa.  par.  of  propono  =  to  pro- 
pound (q.v.);  Sp.  proposicioTL ;  ital.  proposi- 
zioae.  Proposition  is  not  related  to  propose.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1,  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  before ; 
the  act  of  offering. 

1 2.  Tho  act  of  proposing  or  offering  for  con- 
sideration or  adoption  ;  proposal,  oiler. 

3.  That  which  is  proposed  or  offered  for 
consideration,  acceptance,  or  adoption;  a 
propo.nal ;  on  offer  of  terms. 

4.  A  statement  in  general  (often  open  to 
doubt  or  controversy,  i.e.,  not  wholly  ceitain 
of  being  accepted), 

"  llita  w«  meant  to  be  a  mere  abstract  propoHtion.' 
—Maciitiiay:  llitt.  Enff.,  ch.  ixv. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geom,  dt  Math. :  A  statement  in  terms  of 
something  proposed  to  be  proved  or  done. 
[Problem,  Theorem.) 

2.  Gram, :  A  sentence,  or  part  of  one,  con- 
sisting of  a  subject,  a  predicate,  and  copula. 

3.  Lofjic  :  A  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence, 
affirming  or  denying  a  connection  between 
the  terms  ;  liniit*Mi  to  express  assertions 
rather  than  extended  to  questions  and  com- 
mands. Logicil  ]>ropo8ltions  are  divided  : 
first,  as  to  substance.  Into  Categorical  and 
Hypotheticnl ;  secimdly.  according  to  quality, 
into  Adlrniative  and  Negative;  and,  thirdly, 
according  to  quantity,  into  Universal  and 
Particular. 

"  LoKlclnni  use  to  clap  a  propoeitUyn, 
As  Juaticondocrliiilualfl.  In  r>rl«<>ii." 

Biittrr:  MUe«llaii«')ut  Tftf»jhU. 

4.  Poetry:  Theftrst  part  nf  a  poem,  In  which 
the  author  stMcs  the  subject  or  matter  of  it. 

5.  RM.  :  That  which  Is  proi>osed,  offered, 
or  atHrmed,  aa  tho  subject  of  a  discourse  or 
discussion, 

^(1)  Condemned  l^ropoidtionM : 

Roman  Tbeol.  :  Propositions  condemned  by 
a  PojK!  or  a  Ocneml  Council,  either  as  her»ticAl 
or  in  some  minor  degree  opixiaed  to  suundiicss 


in  the  faith.      Aiidis  &  AriKdd  (Cath.  Diet., 
p.  701)  thus  explain  the  terms  uf  censure  :— 

"A  propoaittoo  Is  hervtieai  when  it  In  direutlr  op> 
p<«wd  to  a  truth  reveAleil  by  dni.  and  uryi-ojusd  by  tb« 
CliurLh ;  erroneoiu,  wbcn  It  l»  coiilriuIicUjr>-  to  a 
truth  dflduoed  from  two  premises,  one  an  article  of 
faKli.  the  oth^r  naturally  ceitalii ;  proximate  U>  error, 
when  oiitHMed  tt'  a  ) iri >|^*oait lu')  dcductd  with  great 
prubabiiity  from  )<nDcii>l«s  of  faith;  ta^iurtng  ef 
\rrtsii,  whun  it  is  capable  of  a  good  seuv.  but  M.-cmi 
In  the  clrcumNUmees  to  have  an  hrn^tlcal  meaiititg: 
evUivxmdm'j.  or  ftffentivt  to piau*  eart,  whou  o|)poKird 
to  piety  niid  the  revcrouce  due  to  divine  thingB. 
according  to  the  common  mode  of  speakine;  tcandaU 
o\i4.  when  It  Rives  occasion  to  think  or  act  am  las  ; 
rath,  wlien  ot>|>ua<:d  to  the  coiiiiuun  sense  of  tUs 
Cburch  in  matlcn  of  faith  and  morals.' 

"(2)  hoarts  of  proposition :  [Suew-beead]. 

prdp-o-fi'-tlon-ol,  a.  [Eng.  proposition; 
-a/.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  proposition ; 
considered  as  a  proposition. 

"If  it  bAs  a  singular  suhlect,  in  its  propotitional 
scuse  it  is  .ilw.'^ya  nuiked  with  UUivaruU.  —  H'atCt.' 
Loaic.  i>t.  i)..  ch.  Ii..  i  1. 

pro-p^i)&d',  v.t.  [Formed  from  the  obsoleta 
verb  propone^  by  the  addition  of  an  excrescent 
d ;  cf.  sound,  round  (v.),  compound,  Ac) 
[Propone.] 

1.  Ord.  lAing. :  To  pnt  forward  or  offer  for 
consideration  ;  to  jiropose,  to  put  forth  ;  to  put 
or  set,  as  a  question. 

"Such  qaentinne 
As  by  your  graoe  shall  be  propoundrd  blm." 

Shftke4p.  :  2  Henry  Vl.,  \.  L 

2.  Law:  To  produce  as  authentic. 

pro-p^iind'-er,  s.  [Eng.  propound;  •«•.) 
One  who  propoumls  ;  one  who  proposes  some- 
thing for  consideration. 

"Some  .  .  .  make  the  tradition  of  all  ages  the  la- 
ffilllble  propound«r.''—CtUUingufonh:  Ansteer  to  Ihm 
Pre/uce,  p.  17. 

*  pro-po^ne',  v.t.    [Propone,  PROPotwo.] 

*  prop'-page  (age  as  ig), «.  [Eng.  prop.  v. ; 
-m/c.J  Tli.it  winch  props  or  supports  ;  m*- 
teViuls  for  propping;  a  prop.    {CarlyU.) 

propped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Prop,  v.] 

pr6-pr»'-tor,  •  pro-pre  -tor,  s.  [Lat., 
from  pro  ~  for,  and  pr<rtor  =  a  pnctor  (q.v,).] 
Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  magistrate,  who,  after  tho 
expiration  of  his  term  of  ottice  as  a  prtetor, 
was  sent  out  as  governor  of  a  province,  with 
the  same  authoiity  as  a  pra*tor.  Generally 
speaking,  proprietors  were  sent  to  govern  pro- 
vinces m  which  tranquillity  prevailed,  and 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  pro- 
consuls being  appointed  to  the  more  import- 
ant or  doubtful  provinci's.  The  i-ropnetor 
liad  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  criminal 
or  civil,  and  could  imprisim,  scourge,  or  even 
put  to  death,  provincials  ;  but  Roman  citizens, 
altliough  resident  abroad,  had,  in  ail  criminal 
cases,  right  of  appeal  to  Rome. 

pro-priO-tor'-l-an,  a.  [Eng.  proprator; 
■  ian.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  proprfftor.  (Z)« 
Quijuxy.) 

pro-pre'-fSct,  s,  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Kng.  pre- 
jrct  (,q.v.).]  One  who  acts  for  a  prefect ;  tho 
deputy  of  a  prefect. 

*  pr6-pre'-tor,  «.    [Pbopejbtob.) 

*  prd'-pri-ate»  a,  [Ijat.  propriatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ;>roj7/-i4j  =  to  appropriuto  (q.v.).]  Special, 
appropriated.    (JJotnbe:  Dr.  Syntax,  li.  7.) 

prd-pri'-e-tar-J^,  *.  fi  a.  [Ft.  propri^tairt  := 
(ii.)  )'roprieta"ry,  (s.)  a  proprietor,  from  Lat 
propruitarius  —  an  owner,  from  proprietas  = 
l»roperty  (q.v.)  ;  bp.  propieiario;  Port.  A  ItaU 
proprielario.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Oniiitary  language: 

1.  A  proprietor,  an  owner  ;  one  who  has  th« 
exclusive  legal  right  or  title  to  nnytlnng. 

"'Tl«  a  mlBtake  to  think  ouraeU-es  stowanls  lu  soma 
of  Ooil's  Kl'ts.  aivil  proprtelariM  In  oUivn.''~tlo9*m- 
ment  of  0*e  Tongue. 

2.  A  iHiok  or  Hat  of  prnprietora  collectively ; 
the  whole  body  of  proprietors :  as,  the  pr^ 
prieUtry  of  a  e<»unty. 

II.  /'.'■W'S.  .■  A  iiHuik  who  ha'l  rcserveil goocU 
and  eilects  to  himself,  notwilliNtanding  his  ro- 
numlatlou  of  all  at  hts  profcJMlon  (q.v.), 

B.  As  adj.  :  Helonging  to  a  pi-oprletor  or 
owner  or  U»  a  proprietary  ;  pertaining  or  be- 
lontflng  to  ownerjthip. 

"Though  sheep,  which  nre  proprieOtrw,  are  aeldoia 
ntarkotl.  yet  thvy  ars  nut  aft  to  stragfl*^  — flrvwi. 

pr6-pri'-^tdr,  «.      [Fr.  proprUtairt  =  pro- 


l>6il.  bo^;  po^t,  Jo^l;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  i^hin,  bongh;  go.  gem;  tUn.  this;  sin.  o^;  expect,  Xonophon.  cylst.    -lag. 
H>4axi,  -tlAn  -  sb^n.   -tlon,  -slon  =  Mhtin ;  -tlon,  ~}lon  -  thixa,    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -dlo,  &c  ^  b^l,  d^L 
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prietarj'  (q.v.).l  An  owner ;  one  who  has  the 
exclusive  legal  right  or  title  to  anything, 
whether  in  possession  or  not ;  a  possessor  in 
his  own  right. 

"To  redress  the  injuries  of  the  old  propHetorg."— 
JJacaulay :  llUt.  Enj.,  ch.  lii. 

pro-pri-e-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  proprietor; 
-iaL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ownership;  pro- 
prietary. 

"  Proprietorial  rights  which  have  been  implanted 
ill  the  Irish  soil"— />ii(/y  Telegraph,  Feb.  2.  1886. 

pro-pri'-e-tor-Sllip,  s.  [Eng.  proprietor; 
-ship.]  The  .state  or  condition  of  a  proprietor  ; 
tlie  right  of  a  proprietor. 

"  He  was  coQviuced  that  peasant  proprietorthip  was 
desirable."— fWHi/i,';  Standard,  Sept.  11.  1885. 

pro-pri'-e-tress,  5.  [Eng.  proprietor;  -ess.'^ 
A  female  proprietor  or  owner ;  a  mistress,  a 
proprietrix. 

"  The  proprietress  demanded  poeseasion,  but  the  oth«r 
begged  ber  eicuse.*' — L'tlstrange :  Fables. 

*  pr6-pri'-«-trix,  s.  [Eng.  proprietor) ;  Lat 
fern.  SUIT,  -tris.]     A  proprietress. 

"His  bride  whs, proprietrix  of  the  lands  and  estate 
of  Harieheugh."— ^ta*ei(  .*  Saigs  of  Bemerss/de.  p.  254. 

pro-  pri'-e-tj^,  '  pro-prl-e-tie,  s.    [A 

doublet  of  property  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Property. 

"That  no  quarr 
—Fuller :  Holy  State,  hi 

*  2.  An  inherent  property  or  quality ;  a 
peculiarity. 

"This  propriety,  Inherent  and  individual  attribute 
In  jour  raajeaty.'  — flacon  :  Adv.  of  Learning,  bk.  J. 

*  3.  Property  ;  rights  of  ownership  or  pos- 
session.   {Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  751.) 

*  4.  Individuality ;  proper  and  particular 
state.     (Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  3.) 

5.  Proper  state  or  nature  ;  suitableness  to 
an  acknowledged  or  correct  standard  or  rule  ; 
accordance  with  established  rule,  customs,  or 
principles  ;  correctness,  justness. 

"All  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
quiring the  king  to  aMe^r  that,  in  temporal  matters, 
he  would  govern  according  to  law."— J/acautey  ;  Eiat. 
Eng..  ch.  it 

^  To  play  propriety:  To  take  a  nominal,  or 
merely  formal,  part  in  a  matter,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  decorum. 

pro-proc'-tor,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  proc- 
tor (q.v.).]    An  assistant  or  deputy  proctor. 

•  prdps,  s.  fPROP,  s.]  A  gambler's  game, 
played  with  four  shells. 

*  pro-pugn'  ig  silent),  v.t.  [Lat.  propagno  : 
pro  =  for,  before,  and  pw^Tw  =  to  fight.]  To 
defend,  to  vindicate,  to  contend  for. 

•  pro-pug' -na-cle,  s.  [Lat.  propugnaculun^, 
from  iVLpu-jno.]    A  fortress. 


•  pro-piig-na'-tlon.  s.  [Lat.  propugnatio, 
ivoxn  ipropxignatus,  pa.  par.  of  propugno.]  De- 
fence, vindication,  means  of  combat. 

"  What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour." 

Shakejp. :  TroUus  *  Crefxida,  IL  X 

•  pro-pugn'-cr,  "  pro-pugn'-or  {g  silent), 
s.  [Eng.  propitgn ;  -er,  -or.]  A  defender,  a 
vindicator. 

"So  zealous  propugneri  are  they  of  their  native 
creed,"— Ooperti  mcnf  qf  ch«  Tongue. 

•  prd-pul-sa'-tlon»  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
propulsntio.]  [Propulse.]  Tlie  act  of  driving, 
keeping  off,  or  repelling;  a  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

"The  Just  cause  of  war  is  the  propuliation  of  In- 
Jnries." — Bp.  Hall. 

•  pro-pulse',  v.t.  [Lat.  j)roimUOt  intens.  from 
propitlsus,  pa.  par.  of  propello  =  to  propel 
(q.v.);  Sp.  propulsar ;  Ital.  propulsare.)  To 
drive  away  or  off;  to  repel ;  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

"  Force  is  to  be  repelled  and  propidsed  with  force." 
— Prynne :  Treachery  i  Disloyalty,  pt.  iL,  p.  50. 

•  pro-pul'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  propulsMS.} 
[Propulse.]  The  act  of  driving  forward  or 
propelling. 

"  Alt  the  spirits  are  busie  upon  trouble,  and  Intend 
propulsion,  defence,  displeasure,  or  revenge." — Bp. 
Ball :  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  3,  case  8. 

•  pro-pul'-Sl-ty,  5.  [Eng.  projnils{e);  -ity.] 
Propulsion.    {Davies:  Suvnna  Totalis^  p.  10.) 

•  pro-pul'-sive,  a.     [Lat.  prop^ilsus,  pa.  par. 

of  propello  =  to  propel  (q.v.).]    Having  power 
to  propel ;  tending  to  propel ;  propellent. 
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*  pro-piil'-sdr-y,  a.    [Eng.  propuls(e);  •ory.] 
The  same  as  Propulsive  (q.v.). 

pro'-pyl,  s.     [Eng.  prop(ionic)  ;  -yl] 

Chem.  :  C3H7.  Trityl.  The  third  of  the 
series  of  thu  alcohol-radicals,  CnH.2n+i. 

propyl-carllinol,  s.   [Butyl-alcohols.] 
propyl  formic-acid,  s.  [Butvric-acid.] 

prop-y'-lae'-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from Gr.  ttpottuXoioc 
{propulawn),  from  irp6  {pro)  =  before,  and 
ttvAtj  (pule)  =  a 
gate.] 

Greek  Arch.  : 
A  portico  in 
front  of  a  gate 
or  temple  door- 
way ;  the  en- 
trance  to  a 
Greek  temple,  a 
sacred  enclo- 
sure, consisting 
of    a    gateway 

flanked  by  buildings  :  specif.,  the  entrance  to 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  [see  illustration],  tlie 
last  architectural  work  executed  under  the 
administration  of  Pericles. 

prd-pyl-3i'-dide,  s.    [Eng.  prt^yl,  and  aMe' 
hyde.]    [Pbopiu:jic-aldehvde.1 

pro-pyl'-au-mtne,   s.      [Eng.  propyl,    and 
amine.]     [Tritylamine.] 

pro'-pyl-ene,  s.     [Eng.  propyl;  -ene.] 

Chem.:  CgHe  =CH3'CH  iCHj.  Tritylene. 
Propene.  A  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
organic  bodies,  and  obtained,  nearly  pure, 
when  allylic  iodide  is  treated  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  alcohol.  A 
gas  somewhat  resembling  ethylene,  density 
1*498,  liquefying  on  great  compression. 

propylene-glycol,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^H^O-^  =  C3H6(OH)2.  Tritylene 
glycol.  Tritylenic  alcohol.  A  colourless, 
syrupy  liquid  obtained  by  decomposing 
propylene  dibroraide  with  argentic  acetate 
and  saponifying  by  means  of  potash.  It  has 
a  sweet  taste,  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-051  at  0',  a  vapour 
density  of  2-596,  and  boils  at  18S°. 

propylene-hydrate,    s.       [Pbopylic- 

aloohol.] 

pro-pyl'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  propyl ;  -tc.]    Contained 
in  or  derived  from  propyl. 

propylic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem,  {PL):  CaH^O  =  C3H7-OH.  Primary 
propylic  alcohol  or  ethyl  carbinol  is  prepared 
by  the  repeated  fractional  distillation  of  that 
portion  of  fusel  oil  which  distils  between  85' 
and  100°.  It  may  also  be  prepared  synthetic- 
ally, by  acting  upon  propionic  aldehyde  with 
nascent  hydrogen.  It  is  a  colourless,  agree- 
able-smelling liquid  ;  sp.  gr.  -812,  boils  at  97% 
and  is  miscible  with  water.  Secondary  pro- 
pylic alcohol,  or  diraetliyl  carbinol,  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  aqueous 
acetone.  It  is  a  colourless  liqiud ;  sp.  gr. 
"791,  boila  «t  84°,  and  is  miscible  with  water 
and  alcohol.  By  oxidising  agents  it  is  con- 
vei'ted  into  acetone. 

prd-pyl'-i-dene,  s.    [Propyl.] 

Chem. :  An  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  dyad 
radical,  isomeric  with  propylene,  and  having 
u 

the  graphic  formulae  h^c— c— c^ 

"     k    "" 

propylidene  -  oxide,  s.  [Propionic- 
aldehvde.] 

pr6'-p3?-lite,  s.     [Pref.  pro-;  Gr.  ttvXt]  {puU) 
=  a  gate,  and  suff.  -ite  {Petrol.).'\ 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Richthofen  to  a 
group  of  rocks  which  he  regarded  as  the 
earliest  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Tertiary  period, 
and  as  possessing  a  composition  and  structure 
distinct  from  related  rocks  of  the  same  age. 
These  are  now  shown  to  be  altered  andesites, 
both  the  mineralogical  and  chemical  composi- 
tion agreeing  with  the  less  altered  varieties 
of  the  same  geological  age. 

prop'-y-lon,  S.       [Gr.    npo-nvKov  {propulon).'] 
[Propyl.£um.] 

Arch.  :  A  gateway  standing  before  the  en- 
trance of  an  Egj'ptian  temple  or  portico. 

pro-pyl-phy'-gite,   s.      [Eng.  propyl,  and 
phycite.^    [Tritylphycite.  ] 


pro-pyl-pliy-9lf -ic,  a.  [Enc  prnpyiphTf 
cit{e)  ;  -ic]     Derived  from  propylphycite. 

propylphycitlc-acid.  s.     [Tbitylpht- 

CITIC-ACID.j 

pro-ras'-td-mus,  s.  [Gr.  Trpiopa(prora)  =  a 
prow,  and  crrofia  {stoma)  =  the  mouth. 1 

Pahzont. :  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  described  by 
Owen,  from  the  Tertiary  of  Jamaica,  and 
named  ProrastomMS  sirenoides.  It  possesses 
iipj>er  and  lower  canines,  as  well  as  incisors 
and  molars.  It  is  allied  to  the  Manatees,  b»t 
not  so  specialised.     [Manatee.] 

pro  ra'-ta,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  proportion,  pro- 
portionally. Used  in  law  and  commerce  :  as, 
Shareholders  participate  in  profits  pro  rata  to 
their  interest  or  holding. 

prbre,  s.  [Lat.  prora,  from  pro  =  before.]  The 
prow  ;  the  fore  part  of  a  ship. 

"  Twelve  galleys  with  vermilion  prores." 

Pope  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  IL  T7S. 

pro-rec'-tor,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.  rector.^ 
An  officer  in  a  German  university,  who  pre- 
sides in  the  senate  or  academic  court. 

pro-rec'-tor-ate,  s.  [Eng,  prorector ;  -aU.] 
The  office  of  a 'prorector. 

pro  re  na'-ta,  phr.  [Lat.]  According  to  cir- 
cumstances or  exigencies.  A  pro  re  nata 
meeting  is  one  called  on  an  emergency. 

*  pro-rep' -tion,  s.  [Lat.  proreptus,  pa.  par. 
o( prorepo  =  to  creep  forward  :  pro  =  forward, 
and  repo  =  to  creep.)  The  act  of  creeping  on 
or  forward. 

•  pro'-rex,  s.  [Lat.  pro  =  for,  and  wx  =  a 
king.]    A  viceroy. 

"Create  him  pro^ex  of  alt  Africa.' 

MarioiM  :  1  Tamburlain*,  U.  L 

*  pror'-i-ta'-tloil,  «.  (Lat.  prorito  =  to  irri- 
tate.]   Provocation,  challenging. 

"Aft«r  all  your proriliUion.'—Bp.  Ball:  WorJtM,x, 

S99. 

pror'-o-don,  5.  [Gr.  Trpwpa {pror<{)=.a.  prow; 
suff.  -odon.] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Pro- 
rodontidse  (q.v.),  with  seven  species,  mostly 
from  fresh  water. 

pror-d-don'-ti-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jwtj- 
rodon,  gQiiit.  prorodont{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idcB.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
with  a  single  genus,  Prorodon  (q.v.). 

•  pror'-o-gate,  r.^  [Lat.  prorogatus^  pa.  par. 
of  proro(/o  =  to  prorogue  (q.v.).]  To  prorogue, 
to  adjourn,  to  put  off.    [Probooation,  Ii  (1).] 

pror-O-ga'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  proro- 
gntionem,  accus.  ot prorogatio,  from  prorogatut^ 
pa.  par.  of  prorogo  =  to  prorogue  (q.v.);  Sp 
prorogacion  ;  IUlI.  prorogazione.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  The  act  of  continuing,  proroguing,  or 
protracting  ;  continuance  in  time  or  duration; 
a  lengthening  out  in  time  ;  prolongation. 

"He  saw  here  do  prorogation  ot  the  time.*' — Brendtt 
Quintus  Curtius.  to.  35. 

2.  The  act  of  proroguing;  the  interruption 
of  a  session  and  the  contiiuiance  of  parliament 
to  another  session,  as  distinguished  from  aa 
aiijournment,  which  is  from  day  to  day,  and 
may  be  of  either  or  both  houses,  while  a  pro- 
rogation is  of  parliament. 

"  Prorogation  at  Parliament  .  .  .  is  still  effected  at 
the  close  of  a  Session  by  the  Sovereign  present  either 
in  person  or  by  Commission  ;  but  w  hen  Parliament  U 
not  sitting  any  further  prorogation  is  done  by  Pro- 
clamatiou.  Before  the  year  1667.  such  a  Proclamatioa 
was  necessarily  foUowed  by  a  Writ  or  Commissioa 
under  the  Great  Seal,  but  this  additional  formality 
was  abolished  by  the  Statute  so  and  31  Viot,  cap.  SL 
The  Prorogation  la,  of  course,  to  a  day  named;  and 
Parliament,  if  not  further  prorogued.  .  .  .  must  meet 
on  that  day.  to  be  forroilly  opened  by  the  Sovereiga  or 
by  Koyal  Commiasiou,"— Sfandard,  Nov,  30,  1835. 

*  3.  The  time  during  which  parliament  is 
prorogued 

■'  It  would  seem  extraordinary,  if  an  inferior  court 
should  t.'ike  a  matter  out  of  the  h.'inds  uf  the  hlgb 
court  of  parliament,  dxiring  K  prorogation."— Siffift. 

IL  Scots  Law:  A  prolontratiou  of  the  time 
appointed  for  reporting  a  diligence,  lodging  a 
paper,  or  obtempering  any  other  judicial  order. 
%  (1)  Prorogation,  of  a  jtulge's  jurisdiction: 
Scots  Ijiw  :  Allowing  a  judge,  by  consent  of 
both  parties,  to  adjudicate  on  matters  properly 
without  his  jurisdiction. 
(2)  Prorogation  of  a  lease  : 
Scots  Law :  An  extension  of  the  time. 


GtXe,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pJSt, 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  oiire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ss,  oo  =  e ;  ©y  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


prorogue— proselyte 
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pp6-rogUe',  pro-roge,  v.t.  (Fr.  pruroger, 
trom  Liit.  prurogo—Xo  ask  pubUely,  to  pro- 
pose a  furtlier  ext^-nsion  of  office,  to  prorogue, 
to  defiT  :  pro  =  before,  openly,  and  TOgo  =  to 
ask  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  prorogar ;  Ital.  prorogarc] 

•  1.  To  protract,  to  continue,  to  prolong,  to 
extend. 

"  To  proroTU*  CiBMir'B  government  for  five  yeara 
more."— Aorrft;  PtiUarch,  p.  640. 

•  2.  To  delay,  to  defer,  to  put  off. 

•'I  hcAT  thou  miut,  iind  nothing  may  proroffiu-  It, 
Ou  Tliiiradfty  uext  he  mftrrlwf  to  this  cutiiity." 

Sha/urtp. :  Aomco  4  Juliet.  Iv.  L 

5.  To  intemipt  the  session  of  and  continue 
to  another  session,  or  to  an  indefinite  period. 

"The  FAxlltutient  Vina proro-jutU  to  WestmliiBtcr." — 
Bail  :  Henry  V.  (aii.  2|. 

•  pro-rup'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  proruptio,  from 
proruptus,  pa.  par.  of  prorumpo  =  to  burst 
forth:  7>ro  =  forth,  and  rin»;>o  =  to  burst.] 
The  act  or  state  of  bursting  out  or  forth. 

"The  Idtter  bro-xl.  imiiatient  by  a  (orciMe  pro. 
ruplion.  Mitlcliwitea  their  j-eriod  ol  excluaioii."— 
Browne :  FiUtfar  Errourt,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xvt 

prd-sa'-Kc,  prd-fa'-ic-al,  a.    [Lat.  prosai- 
CU5,  from  pTom  =  prose  (q.v.);  Fr.  prostugue; 
8p.  &  Ital.  prosaico.] 
X.  Literally: 

•  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prose  ;  in  the  form 
of  prose  ;  resembling  prose :  as,  a  prosaic 
narrative. 

•  2.  V'riting  in  prose. 

"Greek  writers,  both  satirical  and  protaical." — Cud- 
worth  :  InUti.  Syitein,  p.  261. 

IL  Fig. :  Dull,  heavy,  uninteresting,  life- 
less, Bpiritless,  conimonj-lace. 

"  Some  penons  may  think  th.it  Burt  waa  a  man  of 
•valgar  and  protaical  mind."— MacauUiy :  But.  En3., 
ch.  xiil. 

pro-aa'-tc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  promical;  •ly.'\ 
In  ft  prosaic,  dull,  or  uninteresting  manner; 
dully. 

•  pro-sa'-i-^I^m,  s.  [Eng.  prosaic;  -ism.] 
The  character  of  prose. 

"Through  this  species  of  protaicism."—E.  A.  Poe : 
Marginaluit  xxvlil. 

•  pro-Sa'-Xsm,  s.  [Lat.  prosa  =  proae  ;  Eng. 
euff.  -ism.\    A  prose  idiom  ;  a  prosaic  manner. 

"A  mode  liable  to  degenerate  Into  a  creeping  pro- 
tatrm  and  trlvlnl  love  ol  detail."— 0.  B.  Istoet:  Hut. 
^  pmifMopht/.  11  133. 

•  pro-aa'-iflt,  «.  [Lat.  prosa  =  prose  ;  Eng. 
auff.  -ist.] 

1.  A  writer  of  prose. 

2.  One  devoid  of  poetical  temperament. 

"Mignet  Is  heartily  and  altogether  a  proiaist."— 
CarlyU:  MUcellanii-i,  iv.  121. 

•pro^-al,  a.  [Eng.  pro$(e):  -al]  Of  the 
naturt?  of,  or  pertaining  to,  prose  ;  prosaic. 

"The  [irlest  iiotalvtayBComponed  bis  proio/rapturea 
Into  veroe,"— firoirne.-  MUcellany  TVact  xi. 

•  pros-a-ple*  s.  [Lat.  prosapia.]  Stock,  pro- 
geny. 

"Of  a  manue'B  proiapU.'—UdtU:  ApopK  qf  Eras- 
muj,  p.  49. 

pro-sce'-ni-iiin, ».  (I-At.,  f^om  Gr.  wpoo-ic^i'iof 
{rrrosKaiimi)  =  the  part  before  the  scene  where 
tne  actors  appeared  :  np6  (pro)  =  before,  and 
<yin)K)7  (skeni)  =  a  scene] 

I.  Arch.:  The  stage  of  a  theatre,  or  the 
apace  included  in  the  front  of  the  scene  ;  in 
contradistinction  to  thepostscenium,  orspace 
behind  the  scene.  In  the  modern  theatre  it 
Is  impropi-rly  used  todenignate  the ornanitntal 
framework  from  which  the  curtain  hangs  when 
performances  are  not  going  on,  dividing  the 
8pei;tiitor  from  all  engaged  on  the  stage. 

•2.  Tlie  front  of  anything. 

"  TheproiceniHm  of  the  face." 

llerrU-k :  IJetperldei.  p.  Hfl. 

•pr6-89illd',  V.t     [Ijat.  prosciruio.]     To  rend. 

"Thtiy   illd  ,  .  .  proiclmt   and   nrnntltuto    the    Im- 

ptrlal  puriile."— Oai«i«-n  .■  TtU'*  of  the  C'Aurcft.  p,  6TJ. 

pro-BCO'-lSx,  $.    [Pref.  pro-j  and  Mod.  Lat. 

icolrx  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  minute  embryo  of 
a  tJipeworm.  liberat«'d  when 
the  uvum  haa  b«en  swallowed 
by  a  warm-blooded  vertebrate. 
It  is  ft  minute  vesicle,  pro- 
vided with  three  pairs  of  sili- 
ceous spines  for  boring  through 
the  tissnefl  of  its  host.  proscolex. 

pr5s~odl'-la.  *.  [Or.  npotrKoXXAtii  {proskolUi^>) 
=  to  glue  on,  or  to:  n-pos  (prus)  =i  on,  and 
KoAAdiu  (kollad)  =  to  glue.  1 


Bat.  :  A  viscid  yland  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  stigma  of  orchids  to  which  the  pollen 
masses  become  attached.    {Treas.  of  Hot.) 

pro-scribe',  v.t.  [Ijat.  pr<Mcri6o  =  to  write 
publicly  :  pro  =  before,  openly,  and  scribo  = 
to  write  ;  Fr.  proscrire;  Sp.  pruscribir.] 

1.  In  old  Roman  history,  to  publish  the 
name  of,  as  doomed  to  death  and  forfeiture 
of propeity  ;  todedare  doomed  to  destruction 
and  liable  to  be  killed  by  anyone. 


2,  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ; 
to  outlaw,  to  banish,  to  exile. 

"Though  praterlffd  and  a  fii-:ltlTe,  he  waa  Btlll.  in 
some  B<-iise,  the  must  powerful  subject  In  the  Britiah 
domiiiioiiH." — Macautay :  liitt.  Eng.,  cfa.  v. 

•  3.  To  denounce  or  condemn  as  dangerous, 
and  not  worthy  of  reception  ;  to  reject  utterly. 

4.  To  interdict,  to  forbid,  to  prohibit,  to 
exclude. 

"Tliey  [playa]  have  been  zealoaaly  pToierihc'l  by  the 
godly  lu  ail  ages."— Z7«j7»«  .'  Euayt.  ii.  ■I'JO.     (Notws.) 

pro-SCrib'-er,  s.  [Eng.  pro^crihie)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  proscribes;  one  who  dooms  to  destruc- 
tion ;  one  who  forbids  or  interdicts. 

"The  triumvir  and  pratrrlber  had  descended  to  ua 
In  a  more  hideous  toTaL"—Dryden:  Virgil;  .Eneid. 
(Dedlc) 

*  pro' -script,  8.     [Lat.  proscripius,  pa.   par. 

of  proscr ill' I  =  to  proscribe  (q.v.).] 

1.  One  who  is  proscribed. 

"  Each  prescript  roge  and  stood 
From  kneeling  in  the  aabeu  dust." 

D.  G.  RoueUi:  Dante  at  Verona. 

2.  A  proscription,  an  interdiction. 

"  For  whataoouer  he  were  which  for  the  diminution 
of  the  lilx-rtie*  o(  the  church  were  excom  muni  ait, 
and  so  cuiitmitt'd  a  yeeres  «pace.  then  he  should  be 
within  the  liaiigerol  thifl  proicript."—J-'ox :  Barlyrt, 
p.  371  (an.  1290). 

pro -scrip' -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  fh>m  Lat.  proscrip- 
tione-m,  aecus.  of  proscriptio,  from  proscriptu3, 
pa.  par.  ot prmcribo  =to  proscribe  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. 
prosirripcioii ;  ItaL  proserin  tone. ]  The  act  of 
proscribing  ;  a  dooming  to  death  and  forfeiture 
of  I'roperty  ;  outlawr>',  banishment,  denuncia- 
tion, interdiction,  prohibition. 

"Some  .  .  .  large  cateftorieB  of  proteriprion."— 
Macaulay  :  Bi*t.  Eng.,  cb.  d. 

*  pro-scrip'-tlou-al,  a.     (Eng.  proscription  ; 

-al.]    IVitaining  to  proscription  ;  prescriptive. 

*  pro-scrip' -tlon-ist,  s.    [Eng.  proscription  ; 

-ist.]    One  who  proscribes  ;  a  proscriber. 

*  pro-scrfp'-tive,  a.     [Lat.  proscriptius),  pa. 

par.  of  proscribo  =  to  proscribe  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ire]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
proscription  ;  proscriliing. 

"Our  constitution  la  not  made  for  great  geneml 
and  jiTfucriptive  exeluaions,"— flur*«;  To  air  B. 
tAtngriiha. 

prose,  s.  &  a.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  prosa,  for  prorsa, 
in  the  phrase  prorsa  oratio=  straightforward 
or  uncmbellished  speech,  from  prorsiis  =: 
forward,  for  prorcrsiw,  from  pro  =  before, 
forwards,  and  versus,  pa.  par.  of  verto  =  to  turn ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  prostt.] 
A-  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Language  not  arranged  in  or  connned  to 
poetical  measure ;  the  ordinary  written  or 
spoken  language  of  man  ;  opposed  to  verso  or 
■foe  try. 

"  Mould  the  future  poem  Into  prote." 

put .    t'iJa ;  Art  of  Poetry,  L 

2.  Pull  or  commonplace  language  or  dis- 
course ;  prosaic  language. 

n.  Roman  Church :  A  rhythm  sometimes 
sung  between  the  epistle  and  gospel  at  Mass  ; 
a  sequence  (q.v.). 

^,  As  adjective: 

1.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  prose ; 
written  in  prosi' ;  not  metrical  or  poetic ; 
prosaic  :  as,  a  prose  sketch. 

2.  Using,  or  writing  in,  prose;  aa,  a  prose 
writer. 

3.  Dull,  commonplace,  prosaic 

*  prose-man,  s.    A  writer  of  prose ;  a 

prose  r. 

"  I^t  them  .  .  .  Bend  forth  all  their  powan, 


profO,  v.i,  &  t.    [FnosE,  «.l 
A*  IiUransitive: 
'  1.  To  write  prose,  aa  oppose<l  to  verse. 

"  Pr-iing  or  venlng."— Billon:  ChurcAOov..  bk.  II. 


2.  To  write  or  speak  in  a  dull,  prosy,  com- 
moDplace,  or  prosaic  style 

"TIU  butb  houaea  bad  prottd  and  divided.' 

Moore:  Tioopvnnji  Pottbag. 

*  TL  Trans. :  To  write  or  relate  in  a  dull, 

prosy  manner, 

pro-sec' -tor, «.   [lAt.  pro  =  before,  and  sector 

=  a  cutter  ;  «co  =  to  cut.]  One  who  prepares 
subjects  for  anatomical  lectures;  au  anato- 
mist. 

*  pros'-e-cut-a-ble.  a.      (Eng.  proitcut(e); 

-abU.]  Cjipahlo  of  being  prosecuted;  liable 
to  prosecution. 

pros'-e-cute,   •  pros-e-qunte,  v.t   &   i. 

[IjhU  proscciitus,  proseiuutiu,  p:i.  par.  of  prose- 
quo^r  =  to  pursue  :  i>ro  =  forward,  and  sr>pwr 
=  to  follow.  Proscctt<«and  pursue  are  doublets.] 

A,  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  pursue  or  follow  np  with  a  view  to 
attain,  execute,  or  accomplish  ;  to  proceed  in 
or  go  on  with;  to  continue  endeavours  to 
attain  or  accomplish ;  to  carry  on. 

"  Why  should  not  I  then  protecutr  my  rlghtt" 

hhaketp.  :  Midtummer  A'ighii  Dream.  L  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Law: 

1.  To  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process  :  as, 
to  pro<:ecute  a  claim  in  a  court  of  law. 

2.  To  accuse  and  proceed  against  for  soma 
crime  or  breach  of  law  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  to  pursue  for  redress  or  punishment 
before  a  legal  tribunal  :  as,  to  proifccute  a 
person  for  trespass.  A  person  instituting  civil 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  law  is  said  to  prose- 
cute his  action  or  suit ;  one  who  institutes 
criminal  proceedings  against  anoMier  is  said 
to  prosecute  the  person  accused. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  institute  and  carry  on  a 
prosecution  ;  to  act  as  a  prosecutor. 

"  He  [the  king]  i«  therefore  the  ppjp.-r  peraon  to 
proifcufi;  for  all  public  offencea,"— fliuuAjfuns:  Com* 
mentariei,  bk,  i. ,  ch.  7. 

pros-e-cu'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  prosecutio,  from 
prosecut^is,  pa.  par.  of  pro$c*/uor  =  to  prose- 
cute (q.v.) ;  Sp.  prosecucion.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  prosecuting  or  of  endoftvour- 
ing  to  attain,  execute,  or  accomplish;  the 
pursuit  of  any  object  by  efforts  of  miri'l  or 
body  ;  the  carrying  on  or  following  up  of  any 
matter  or  scheme  -.  as,  the  prosecution  of  a 
scheme,  a  claim,  a  war,  &c. 

•  2.  The  act  of  following  in  haste  ;  pursuit. 

"  When  I  Bhouhl  see  behind  me 
Th' Inevitable  proirecwriyn  of  dls^nicc  ami  h(>rn<r."' 
Shaktup.  :  Antony  4  VUopatra,  Iv.  13. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  2. 
XL  Imw  : 

1.  The  instituting  and  carrying  on  of  a  suit 
In  court  of  law  or  equity  to  obtain  some  right, 
or  to  redress  and  punish  an  injury  or  wrong. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  exhibiting  formal 
charges  against  an  offender  before  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  pursuing  them  to  final  judg- 
ment; the  instituting  and  continuing  of  a 
criminal  suit  against  any  j>er80u  or  persons. 

[PRESKNTMENT,   InDICIMKNT.] 

"The  next  step  towards  the  punUhmentof  offenden 
la  their  protecutUm,  or  formal  accua«lli>n:  which  la 
either  up<^>n  a  prevloun  flmllng  of  the  fact  by  an  In. 
qutiat  or  grand  jury,  ur  without  luch  pruvlotulindllMC." 
—Btackttotu :  Comntent.,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  23. 

3.  The  party  by  whom  criminal  proceedings 
are  instituu-d  ;  the  prosecutor  or  prosecutors 
collectively. 

pr5s*-o-cu-tdr,  $.    [iatl   tPROSECirrE.) 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  prosecutes  or 
carries  on  any  purpose,  plan,  or  business. 

2.  Ixitt' :  One  who  prosecutes  or  institutes 
and  carries  on  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law, 
whether  civil  or  criminal.  It  is  geneniUy 
applied  to  the  person  who  prosecutes  another 
critniunlly. 

"  ]n  iirofleoutionB  for  orhuOM  the  aovorelgn  appeara 
In  niiotiier  caiwclty,  that  of  pro«*nifar."— AiluoUloiM.* 
Comtnf'U..  bk.  L,  ch.  T. 

prdfl-i-cu-trl3C».  [Eng.  pro9$cu{U);  -Me] 
A  fenialo  win)  pro8ecul«'s. 

prds -d-lyto,    '  prfis-fi-lite,   $.     (O.    Fr. 

priKtrliU  {\'r.  prttsrlytr),  from  L'lt.  pro^elylua; 
(Jr.  rrpotnjAi/Toc  (pros^/ufos)  =  one  convorlod 
to  Judaism,  a  convert,  from  irpo<r«>xo^ai 
(pn>.vrcAi)rruii)  =  to  come  U» :  trpo?  (proa)  = 
to,  and  <ii\onat  (ercA*mmO  =  to  come:  S|».  A 
Ital.  pr'}srhto;  Port,  proseiyto.] 


b5il,  bo^ ;  p6at,  Jd^frl ;  cat,  9CU.  chorus,  9hlii,  ben^b ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  tbls ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xonophon,  o^t.    pb  -  £ 
-Olan,  -tian  ~  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shtin;    tlon,    flon  -  Khun,    -cloas.  -UooB,  -slous  -  shtis,    -ble,  -die,  t^c  =  b^l,  deL 
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proselyte— prosopite 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  new  convert  to  some  re- 
ligion, sect,  opinion,  party,  or  system. 

■*  Every  prose'yte  too  must  be  redcoaed  twice  over." 
—Macaulaa:  But.  Eng..  ch.  xL 

2.  Judaism  :  A  gentile  convert.  Two  kinds 
were  discriminated  :  (1)  Proselytes  of  the 
gate,  who  followed  a  few  Old  Testament  ruKs, 
and  (2)  proselytes  of  righteousness,  who  ac- 
cepted the  whole  Mosaic  rituaL 

•  pros'-e-lyte,  v.t.  &  i.     [Proselyte,  s.] 

A,  Trails. :  To  make  prost;lytes  or  converts 
of;  to  convert  to  some  religion,  sect,  opinion, 
party,  or  system. 

■•  Those  profane  and  conceited  men  who  must  needs 
proselute  others  to  their  own  doaoia."  —  Berkeiey  : 
Alctphron,  dial,  vit,  §  33. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  endeavour  to  make  prose- 
lytes or  conveiis  ;  to  proselytize. 

"  He  seemed  to  biive  no  taate  for  prow/y(i«if.'"— 
Scribner'i  Magazine.  August.  19T7,  p.  t*8. 

pros'-e-lyt-i^m,  s,  [Eng.  proselyt(e) ;  -ism.) 
'  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  proselytes 
or  converts  to  any  religion,  sect,  opinion, 
party,  or  system. 

"To  turn  national  education  Into  an  eng[n«  of  ag- 
gressive and  uuaeropuluus  pri'ie!t/litm.''—Brit.  Quart. 
Kevie-w  I19T3).  Ivii.  210. 

*  2.  Conversion  to  any  religion,  creed,  sys- 
tem, or  party. 

"  Spiritual  proMiy^wm  to  which  the  Jew  was  wont  to 
be  washed  as  tike  Cbri^tiau  Is  baptized." — Hammond  : 
Works,  iv.  500. 

pros'-e-lyt-ize,  pros' -e-lyt-ije,  v.t  &  i. 

[Eng.  prosdyl(e);    -Ue.] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  make  a  proselyte  or  convert 
of;  to  convert  to  any  religion,  sect,  opinion, 
party,  or  system. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  make,  or  endeavour  to 
make,  proselytes  or  converts. 

"A  militant,  aggressive,  prvaelgtixing  body." — Daily 
Telegraph,  March  11,  18S6. 

pros'- e-lyt-iz-er,  pros-e-Iyt  i^-er.  s. 

(Eng.  j>rose?i/^ir(e);  -er.\  One  wlio  proselytizes  ; 
one  who  makes,  or  endeavours  to  make, 
proselytes  or  converts. 

•  pro-sem'-i-nar-j?',  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 

3e«tijtar(/{q.v.).]  Tlie  lower  of  two  institutions 
connected  with  education,  in  wliich  the  actual, 
or  probable,  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
higher  were  trained. 

"  Merchant  Taylors*  school  In  London  wiu  then  just 
founded  as  a  proteminari/  fur  i^int  John's  College, 
Oitiord."— If'urton.-  Hut.  Eng.  Poetry. 

•  pro-sem-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  proseminatio, 
frmn  prosaniiiatiis,  pa.  par.  of  prosemino :  pro 
=  forward,  and  semi/uj  =  to  sow  ;  semen,  genit. 
Beminis  =a  seed.]    Propagation  by  seed. 

"We  are  not.  therefore,  presently  to  conclude  every 
veritable  s^nfe  nutum.  because  we  see  not  Ita  pro- 
MeiniiiaCiun. ' — Hale:  Oriff.  Mankind,  p.  263. 

pr6s-en-9e-phal'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  jn-osen- 
cephalifiri);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  prosencephalon  ;  pertaining  to 
the  forehead  or  front  of  the  cranium  ;  frontal. 

pr6s-en-9epli'-a-l6u,  s.     [Pref.  pros-,  and 

Eng.  tiicephalon.] 

Anat. :  The  forebrain  in  the  embryo  of  man 
and  other  mammals.  From  it  are  developed 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  coi^^ora  striata,  cor- 
pus call  osum,  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  olfac- 
tory bulb.     Sometimes  called  Procerebrum. 

pr6s-«n'-ch3^-ma,  s.  [Pref.  pros-,  and  Gr. 
iyXVfxa  (engchuma)  =  an  infusion.] 

Bot.:  Link's  name  for  tissue  composed  of 
fibre.  [Fibre,  s.,  II.  2.  (1).]  One  of  its  most 
characteristic  forms  is  woody  fibre.  [Fibre, 
5.,  t  (3).] 

prds-en-chym'-a-toiis.  a.     [Mod.   Lat. 

prosenchyma  ;  t  connect.,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ous.] 
Bot. :   Of,   belonging  to,   or   composed  of, 
prosenchyma  (q.v.). 

"  The  prnsench  jpnatmts  cells  of  the  xylem."— Tiomi  .• 
Botany  (ed.  /ienueir).  p.  S54. 

pros-en-nS-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  jrpd?  (pros) 

=  towards,  and  Eng.  enneahedral  {(i.v.)/] 

Crystall. :  Having  ni.ie  faces  on  two  adjacent 
parts  of  the  crystal. 

prd§'-er,  s.     [Eng.  pros(e)  ;  -er,] 
*  1.  A  writer  of  prose. 

"And  surely  Nashe,  thoueh  he  ft  proi^r  were, 
A  brauch  of  laurel  yet  deserves  to  bear." 

Uryjen  :  PoeU  £  Poety. 


fKuSERPINE. 


Megara,  Thebes, 


2.  One  who  proses  ;  one  who  describes  any- 
thing, in  writing  or  verbally,  inadull,  tedious, 
or  prosy  style. 

"  With  the  unfailing  dexterity  peculiar  to  proaeri 
he  couti  tved  to  dribble  out  his  tale  to  double  ita  ubuaI 
length."— .Scorr  ;  Pirate,  ch.  xiv. 

Pros-er'-pin-a,  «.  [Lat.]  [Proserpine.) 
Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  (1)  A  sub-genus  of  Helix. 
(Woodu-ard)  (2)  The  type  of  a  family,  Pro- 
serpinidffi  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  depressed, 
shining,  callous  beneath,  aperture  toothed  In- 
side, peristome  sharp. 
Recent  species  six,  from 
the  West  Indies  and  Mex- 
ico. Fossil,  from  the  Eo- 
cene onward.    {Tate.) 

Pros'-er-pine,  ».     [See 

def.  1.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol.:  The 
daughter  of  Ceres  and  Ju- 
piter, and  wife  of  Pluto, 
who  seized  her  as  she  was 
gathering  flowers  in  Sici- 
ly, and  carried  her  away 
to  the  infernal  reeions. 
The  chief  seats  of  her 
worsliip  were  Sii-ily  and 
Magna  Gnecia ;  but  she 
had  temples  also  at  Corintli, 
and  Sparta. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteeoid,  26]. 

pros-er-pin -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  proserpinia) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(s.] 

Zool  :  A  family  of  Pulmonifera.  Shell 
heliciform,  imperforate,  the  base  callous ; 
animal  with  a  short  annulated  muzzle,  and 
two  hiteral  subulate  tentacles.    (Tate.) 

*  pr6-sil'-i-en-55^,  ».  [Lat.  prosiliens,  pr. 
par.  of  prosUin  —  to  leap  forward  :  pro  =  for- 
ward, and  Sdlio  (in  comp.  -siUo)=zto  leap.] 
The  act  of  leaping  or  springing  forward  ;  pro- 
jection.    (Coleridge,) 

prds'-i-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  prosy ;  -ly.}  In  a  prosy 
manner ;  tediously,  tiresomely, 

*  pros-i-mef-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  prosy,  and 
vietrical.]  Consisting  both  of  prose  and  verse. 

*  pro-sim'-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
s-imia  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Boisson's  name  for  the  Linnsean 
genus  Lemur. 

t  pro-sim'-i-ee,  t  pro-sim'-I-i,  s.pl    [pao- 

SIMIA.] 

Zool. :  Half-apes  (Ger.  HaVbaffen).  The  first 
form  was  used  by  Storr,  in  1780,  and  the 
second  by  lUiger,  in  ISU,  for  the  old  genus 
Lemur,  the  present  sub-order  I^emuroidea 
(q.v.). 

proi^'-i-neas,  s.  [Eng.  prosy;  -n«*s.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  prosy. 

pro^'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.     [Prose,  v.] 

pro^'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prosing;  -ly.]  In  a 
prosing  or  prosy  manner  ;  prosily. 

*  prosne,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  prdTie  =a  lecture,  a 
sermon.]    (See  extract.) 

"  The  pronifj  nre  the  Publications  of  the  Feasts  and 
Pasts  of  the  Church,  Baue^  of  Matrlmiiny,  Excom- 
munications. Ac"— Ccrfton  .■  Li/€  t^  Stpamon,  bk.  Ix., 
p.  611.     (Side-note.) 

pros-o-bran-chj-a'-ta,  s.  pL  [Pref.  proso-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Gasteropoda,  founded 
by  Milne-Edwards,  embracing  the  Pectini-, 
Scnti-,  Cycle-,  and  Tubulibranchiataof  Cuvier. 
The  gills  are  pectinated  and  in  advance  of  the 
heart ;  the  soft  parts  are  protected  by  a  shell, 
into  which  the  animal  can  usually  withdraw 
its  body  ;  eye-pedicels  and  tentacles  on  same 
stalk  ;  sexes  distinct  There  are  two  divisions 
of  the  order,  Holostomata  and  Siphonostoma 
(q.v.). 

2.  Pdlxsont.  :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

pros-o-brah'-chi-ate,  a.  [Prosobranchi- 
ATA.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  Or  Characteristic  of 
the  Prosobranchiata. 

*  pros-o-di'-a-cal,  a.  [Eng.  prosody; 
•acal-]  Pertaining  "or  relating  xo  prosody; 
prosodical. 

*  pros-o-di'-a-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  prosodi- 
acal :  -ly.]  In  a  proso<liacal  maimer;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  prosody. 


*  pro-so'-di-al,  a.  [Eng.  prosody ;  -al.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  prosody  ;  prosodiacaU 

*  pro-SO'-di-;^l-l^»   adv.     [Eng.   prosodial; 

•ly.]    Prosodiacally. 

*  pr6-sd'-dl-an, «.  [Eng.  prosorfi/ ;  -an.]  One 

who  is  versed  in  prosody  or  tlie  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation and  metrical  composition. 

"  Some  have  been  so  bad  promdians.  as  frois  thence 
to  derive  'malum.'  l>ecause  that  fruit  was  ttie  first 
occaaiou  of  evlL" — Brourne :   Vulff.  Err.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  L 

*  pro-sod' -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  prosody ;  -col.) 
Of  or  ]>ertaining  to  prosody  ;  according  to  the 
rules  of  prosody ;  prosodiacal. 

"Not  destitute  of  jrrotodical  harmony." — Warton: 
BUt.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  356. 

pr6-s6d'-io-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  prosodical ; 
-ly.]    In  a  prosodical  manner  ;  prosodially. 

pros -o-dist.  «.  [Eng.  prosod(i/); -irf.l  One 
versed  in  prosody  ;  a  prosodian. 

"  The  eiact  protoditf  will  find  the  Une  of  ewlftneaa 

by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tardlneas." — Johnton  : 

Li/e  of  Pope. 

pr6s-6-dy,  *  pros-o-dle,  s.    [Fr.  prosodU, 

ff'-im  Lat.  pro.^odia  ;  Gr.  vpo<Tto5ia  (proiodia) 
=  a  song  sung  to  a  lute,  a  tone,  an  accent, 
prosody  :  n-pos  {pros)  =  to,  accompanying,  and 
oiSij  {ode)=  a  song  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  prosodia~.] 

Gram. :  That  part  of  grammar  which  treats 
of  tlie  quantities  of  syllables,  of  accent,  and 
of  the  laws  of  versification.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  every  syllable  had  its  determinate  value 
or  quantity,  and  verse  was  constructed  by  a 
system  of  recurring  feet,  each  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  syllables,  possessing  a 
certain  quantity  and  arrangement.  In  Eng- 
lish, ver.sc  is  constructed  simply  by  accent 
and  number  of  syllables. 

pro-so'-ma,  «.      [PreC  pro-,  and  Gr.  <rufia 

{soma)  =■  the  body.] 

Comp.  A  nat. :  The  anterior  part  of  the  body ; 
xised  chiefly  of  the  Cephalopoda. 

prosHJn-o-ma'-^i-a,  «.  [Gr.  irpd?  {pros)  = 
to.  towards,  and  i>co^a^(u  (onomaso)^to  call, 
to  name  ;  ow)/uLa  (o7wmfl)=  a  name.] 

Rket.  :  A  figure  in  which  allusion  is  made  to 
the  likeness  of  sound  In  several  names  or 
words  ;  a  sort  of  pun. 

pros-O-p&l'-gi-a*  s.     [Gr.   irpotrmn-ov  (profio- 

pon)  =■  a  face,  and  aAyos  (algos)  =  pain.] 

Patlxol. :  Tic-douloureui,  or  brow-ague  (q.  v. ). 

pr6s-6-pid-o-cli'-ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Trpotf-u- 
TTfiov  ( proKopeion)  =  a  mask  ;  etSoc  {eidos)  ^ 
form;  kAiVt)  (th/(e)  =  a  couch,  and  Lat.  fem. 
pL  a(lj.  suff.  -€(E.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiacese.  OvTile, 
solitary ;  involucre,  globose,  bladdery,  con- 
taining from  three  to  six  flowers  ;  flowers, 
dicecious,  apetalous. 

pr6s-d'-pis,  s.    [Lat,,  from  Gr.  irpoa-uiri's  (pro- 

sdpis)=  the  burdock  (?).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eumimoseae.  Trees, 
prickly,  thorny,  or  both  ;  from  the  wanner 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  legume,  in 
some  species  twisted,  is  generally  filled  vnth 
a  sweetish  substance,  which  may  be  eaten  by 
men  or  cattle.  Prosopis  dulcis  is  the  Algamba 
of  Paray,  P.  glanduhsa  that  of  Texas.  The 
latter  has  a  hard,  durable,  and  beautifully- 
grained  wood ;  it  yields  a  gum  like  gum 
arable,  as  does  P.  spicigera.  P.  pubacens  is 
the  Screw-bean  (q.v.).  P.  spicigera,  a  native 
of  arid  places  in  India,  Is  planted  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  its  wood  furnishing  excellent  fuel.  It  is 
not  good  for  carpentry,  being  easily  destroyed 
by  insects.  Its  legume  is  a&tringent.  Ita 
bark  is  good  for  tanning,  as  are  those  of  the 
American  P.  pallida  and  P.  pub»scens.  The 
leaves  and  branches  of  P.  iulijlora  are  poison- 
ous to  cattle. 

2.  EtUom. :  A  genua  of  Andrenidse,  generally 
making  their  nests  in  bramble-sticks. 

pr6'-s6-pite,  s.  [Gr.  7rpoo-ii»ir«toi'  (prosopeion) 
=  a  mask  ;  suff.  -itc  (Afin.).] 
Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  only 
•  in  crystals  associated  with  iron  glance.  Hard- 
ness, 4'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2"89 ;  lustre,  feeble  ;  colour- 
less or  grayish.  Analysis  yielded  :  silicon 
and  fluorine,  10-71  ;  alumina,  42'68 ;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  0*31  ;  magnesia.  0"25 ;  lime, 
22-9S  ;  potish,  0-13  ;  water,  15-50  =  92-58. 
Found  at  the  tin  mines  of  Altentwrg,  Saiony, 
the  crystals  being  m:.jh  altered. 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  falL  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  d|  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew* 
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•pros-i-pog'-ra-pli^,    *  pros-o  pog- 

ra-phiO,  s.  [Gr.  n-poawirof  {prvsi'-pon)  =  & 
fjiCf,  a  person,  and  ypat^M  dfrapho)^  to  de- 
scribe.] T)te  descripliuu  of  the  persouol  ap- 
pearance of  any  one. 

"  First  toucliliit  tlie  protopoyraphit  or  dptcrlptlon 
of  tiiUM nuu."~ if vi i luhed  :  M^rphan  {tm.  UM). 

•  prds-6-pO-lep  -sy,  S.  (Gr.  Trpo(ntJiroAT)i/*ia 
tproaopolepsia)  =  leapect  of  persons  :  Trpocrwnoi' 
Iprosopon)  =  a  face,  a  person,  and  Aiji^t?  (Icpsi^) 
=  a  taking  ;  Aofipdvo)  (lambano),  tut.  A^i^o^iai 
{Upsomai)=io  take.]  Ucgard  or  favour  to  per- 
sonal appearance  ;  personal  partiality  or  bias ; 
an  opiniun  or  prejudice  formed  against  a 
person  from  his  personal  appearance. 

"  Without  thviuJuiUcsof/rrDW/wfo^." — Cvdtgorth: 
JnU-U.  :iyttem,  p.  667. 

pr0S-dX>-O-ni8-ciis,  ».  {Gv-tipoafjiirovipros- 
dpon)=:  look,  and  Mud.  Lat.  omscua  (q.v.).] 

Palaont.  :  A  genus  of  Aniphipod  Crusta- 
ceans {?),  with  one  species,  I'rosoponiscus 
problevtaiiats,  found  in  the  English  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone  (Permian). 

pr6s-6-p6-pe'-la,    pros-o-po-poe'-la 

(1  as  y).  "  proa-o-pop-ey^  s.    [Lat.  pro»o- 

popctia,  fnuii  Gr.  npoauuroTmita  {prosopopoiia), 
personification;  irpotTMironoieut  {prosopopoieo) 
=  to  personify  :  irpoffwn-oc  (prosdpon)  =  a  face, 
B  person,  and  noifoj  {poieo)  —  to  make.] 

Khet. :  A  figure  by  which  things  are  re- 
presented as  persons,  or  inanimate  objects  as 
animate  beings,  or  by  wliich  an  absent  person 
is  represented  as  speaking,  or  a  deceased 
person  as  alive  and  present.  It  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  personitication. 

"  Of  tlie  proiopopaia,  or  perBonlflcation  there  are 
two  kUida:  one.  when  actlim  aiid  character  are  nttri- 
buted  to  (Ictittoua,  Irrational,  or  even  liianimnt«  oh. 

Iecti ;  the  otiier.  when  a  [iruhable  but  l\ctltioua  speech 
*  a«slgitv<l  to  a  real  character."— Xo^f/t ;  Lecturet; 
0regorj/,  voL  1. 

•pp68-6-p68'-c6-p3^,  8.  [Gr.  npoauiTov 
Iprosopon)  =  a  face,  a  person,  and  o-Kowito 
(jfcopeo)=to  see.]  A  kind  uf  divination  or 
magic  by  which  the  face  or  person  of  one 
absent  or  dead  was  made  to  appear  in  a  mirror. 

"  Aa  when  In  mirror  brlyht  we  aee 
A  face  by  pros-<potd)py. ' 

Th^  I'-jtt  Hanter'd  (1702),  p.  10. 

pros'-pcct,  5.    ILat.  •prospectus  =  a  look  out, 
a  distant  view,  from  prosptctm,  pa.   par.  of 
progpicio  =■  to   look   forward:   pro  =  forward, 
and  spicio  =  to  look  ;  Ital.  prospetta.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  View  of  things  within  the  reach  of 
Biglit ;  survey,  sight. 

"  Which  to  our  geuer&I  sire  gave  prospect  large." 
Milton:  P.  L..  Iv.  I4i. 

2-  That  which  is  presented  to  the  eye;  a 
place  and  objects  seen  ;  scenery,  a  scene. 

"  Proijifrtn,  however  lov.Iy.  may  be  aeen. 
Till  balf  their  heauMea  fn«le." 

Cotci-er :  Tatk.  1.  609. 

*  3.  A  place  or  position  which  alTorda  a 
wide  or  extended  view. 

ITD  hli  protp 

p.  h.  111.  7T. 

*  4.  The  position,  aa  of  the  ft-ont  of  a  Imild- 
Ing,  Ac,  looking  towards  a  certain  point  of 
the  compass ;  aspect. 

"Their  pro$pect  wu  toward  the  aoath.'—Etakiet 
ll.  14. 

•  5.  A  view  delineated,  drawn,  or  painted  ; 
a  sketch  ;  a  picturesque  representation,  as  of 
a  landscape. 

"  A  conijionltlon  of  the  varloiii  (lraii);:hta  which  he 
bu  prevloiiilT  mode  (iuid  various  beautiful  Bceiics 
and  pro4pect$.  —lieyiitjldM     DUa/ui4e: 

•  6.  A  looking  forward ;  a  view  into  futurity ; 
foresight,  anticipation. 

"  le  he  a  pruJerkt  man  .  .  .  that  UfB  dealrna  only 
(or  a  day,  without  any  prospect  U>,  or  proviaiou  lur, 
tl>c-  itnialtiliiK  partol  lila  lifeT  "— ri/^IMxi. 

7.  Kxpectation;  ground  of  hope  or  expec- 
tation. 

"  Tlie  near  protp^et  at  reward  animated  the  troop*." 
—Maciutay  .    Hut.  Kng,,  ch.  v. 

8.  The  outlook  ;  probable  result  or  outcome 
of  events  ;  as.  The  prospect  is  discouraging. 

9.  (/'/•)■*  The  chances  of  future  success  or 
fortune. 

"  The  prniperu  of  the  mine  are  tinpniTt&g  dally."— 
J/OTK'v  Marktt  Uniino,  Feb.  30.  IWO,  p.  S'M 

•  10.  An  object  of  view  or  contemplation. 

"  Han  to  blmaiilf 

la  a  large  proipeet."  /tfjiham :  Sophi/. 

n.  ^finin{J:  Among  gold-miners,  what  one 
finds  in  examining  the  first  paiifnl  of  earth. 
{Ar,ur.) 

"  Wo  (jot  many  good  protptctt."—M<irk  Titain: 
Roughing  It,  p.  449. 


pro-spect',  v.i.  &.  L    [PRubptcT,  *.] 
A.  Intraiisitive : 
•  1.  To  look  forward  or  towards. 


2.  To  look  arouad  ;  to  seek,  to  search,  to 

explore. 

"  He  protpfrted  aroand  for  a  mor«  propitloaa  place 
of  bvlilcuieuL'—Daili/  Tei^/raph,  Sapt.  'i.  UIU. 

3.  Specif.,  in  mining,  to  seaixUi  fur  mines  or 
deposits  of  gold  or  silver. 

"Thla  Is  a  protpecling  party,  which,  being  Inter- 
preted, meaiia  that  they  ure  on  the  liX)k'OUt  furore^'— 
LtCerarp  WorUt.  Juite  i.  liii. 

B.  iTansitive. : 

Mining:  To  examine  or  explore,  in  search 
of  gold  or  silver. 

"  I  ahatt  be  able  to  apnre  time  for  pro#pert(nj7  other 
pATla  lA  the  C^ui|"niy"i  piuiierty.' ~J/(iHvy  Jiurk4t 
Review.  Feb.  30,  l&M,  p.  1U6. 

*  pro-speo'-tion.  s.  [Pbospect,  r.]  The 
act  of  looking  forward  ;  providence,  foresight. 

"  The  proiptction,  which  must  be  aomewhere,  la  not 
In  the  ajiimvl."—Palcif :  Jfat.  Theol.,  cb.  xvUt 

pro-Spec'-tive,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
2yrospectiinis,  from  prusjiectus,  pa.  par.  of  pro- 
spicio  =  to  look  forward.]    (Pbospect,  «.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1,  Perspective ;  suitable  for  viewing  at  or 
from  a  long  distance. 

"  Time'a  long  and  dark  proi/iecfiM  gloss." 

Milton:   Vacaiian  txercite.Ti. 

2.  Looking  far  ahead  in  time ;  acting  with 
or  characterized  by  foresight  or  prudence  ; 
looking  to  the  fnture. 

Tlie  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  clrcum- 


3.  Being  in  prospect  or  expectation  ;  looked 
forward  to ;  probable. 

"The  evil,  if  evil  existent  or  proipecUve  there  was. 
seemed  to  lie  with  me  only."— (J.  BrontH;  Jane  £]/re, 
oh.  zjuiL 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  i>rospect ;  the  scene  viewed  around  or 
before  one. 

"  The  whole  scens  of  afTHirs  waa  changed  from  Spain 
to  France,  tht-re  now  lay  the  prosi>cctive.'—iiehquuB 
Wottoniana,  p.  219. 

2.  Outlook,  forecast,  foresight,  providence. 
(Bacon.) 

3.  A  point  of  view  ;  a  standpoint. 

"  Men,  standing  according  to  the  protptctiva  of  their 
own  humour,"— iJfefiici  .■  Defence  »/  Rhyme. 

i,  A  perspective  glass ;  a  glass  through 
which  things  are  viewed.  {Vltaucer:  V.  i'., 
10,547.) 


t  pr6-spec'-tive-l^,  adv.  lEng.7>roffp«(i 
-ly.)  In  a  prospective  manner;  with  reg 
or  reference  to  the  future. 


dismal  am)  protpeetlMt 
dutry  wild.'^— ffa/poI» 


regard 

Dispensations  were  granted  only  as  to  canonical 
peiiiitnes,  but  not  pruepectivtly."—BuHam:  Middlii 
Ayet.ch.  vU.    (Note.J 

*  pr6-8pec  -tive-ness, «.    [Eng.  prospective ; 

-nc.-fs.)    The  quiility  or  state  of  being  prospec- 
tive ;  regard  had  to  the  future;  foresight. 

•  pros'-pect-loas,  o.  lEng.  prospect;  -leu.) 
Having  no  prospect  or  view. 

few  as  If  It  aiooj  'on  Btan> 
Lettert,  Ui.  880, 

pro-apec'-tor,  s.     [Eng.  prospect^  v.  ;  -or.] 
Mining :   One  who  prospects  or  searches 
for  precious  stone  or  metals. 

pr<lHspeo'-tu8, 8.  [Lat  =  a  prospect  (q.v.).] 
A  brief  sketch  or  plan  of  some  proposed  com- 
mercial enterprise  or  nnduitaking,  as  a  literary 
work,  containing  the  details  of  the  geneml 
plan  or  design,  tlio  manner  and  terms  of 
pubHcation,  &c. ;  specif,  applied  to  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  directors  or  promoters  uf 
a  now  company  or  Joint-stock  association, 
containing  tho  objects  of  the  association,  tlie 
names  of  the  directors  ami  other  olllcei-s,  the 
amount  of  cajiltal  required,  the  security 
ollered,  the  prollta  cstimatetl  to  bo  realised, 
aii'l  such  other  details  as  may  assist  the 
public  In  Judging  of  the  feasibility  of  tla 
undertaking.  AIho,  n  sainplo  eluiwing  spci  t- 
men  pages  and  bindlng»i  of  n  publication  euld 
by  BubBcription. 

prds'-pOFf  v.t.  d  i.  [Fr.  j»ro5;).'rfr,  from  Lat. 
pTo»]\<ro,  trom  proKjxTu*,  protfter  =  pn>Bperou8 
(q.v.);  Hp.  7>r(».t;«rar;  Itdl.  jtrofpmirt.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  prosperotis,  fortunate, 
or  snccossflil ;  to  favour  ;  to  give  or  bring 
prosperity  to.    {(lenesis  xxiv.  -10.) 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  prosperons,  fortunate,  or  sucoesA- 
ful ;  to  succeed,  to  make  gain. 

"  I   wish   in  a)   thlnges  that  thoQ  protperedtt  and 
fnredeat  wclL"— 3  John.    IIUL) 

2.  To  thrive ;  to  be  in  a  healthy  state. 

"Alt  things  do  proeperhtat,  wheu  they  are  advane«d 
to  the  Lwlter."— Zfu«»rL 

3.  To  be  in  a  successful  or  favourable  state ; 
to  go  on  or  turn  out  successfully  ;  to  succeed, 
to  til  rive. 


4.  To  give  or  bring  prosperity. 

"Qreataat  bleaalnga  protp' ring  Peace  ImpartdL** 
Uttriin^ :  Pantnetu  to  Prince  J/tnTj/t 

*  5.  To  increase  iu  size  ;  to  grow. 

"Black  cherrj--trce!»  protper  even  to  conaiderald* 
timUtr."— A'Kc/yn .-  Sylva^ 

proa-per'-if-t^,  •  ppos-per-l-te,  ».     [Fr. 

prosperite,  from  Lat.  proijieritatcin,  accus.  of 
]yrospt'ritaj,  from  prosperus,  prosper  =  pros- 
perous(q.v.);  ^i'. prosper idad;  Ital pr05pert(d.] 
The  state  of  being  prosperous  ;  good  progress 
or  success  iu  any  business  or  ent^-rprise  ;  ad- 
vance or  gain  in  anything  goi>d  or  desirable  ; 
attainment  of  wishes  or  the  olject  desired. 

"  Protperity  !a  but  a  bad  uurae  .to  virtue."— South T 
SertTtoru,  voL  iv.,  tei.  2. 

proa'-per-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  prosperus,  prosper  = 
according  to  one's  hopes,  favourable:  pro=. 
forward,  and  sjjcs  —  hope,  spero  =  to  hope  ;  Fr, 
pruspcre;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  prospero.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  prosperity ;  successful, 
thriving  ;  making  progress  or  advancement. 

"lu;^ojt/>crouicountlejithe  weekly  wsgea of  bus biuid- 
m' II  luuuunt  to  twelre,  luiirteen,  and  aren  aixteea 
Bhiliuiga.  —A/acauiay :  JJul.  tny.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Attended  with  good  fortune  or  success; 
successful,  favourable,  fortunate,  auspicious. 

"To  bring  the  negotiations  with  Tyrcuuutl  to  A 
protperatu  iMauo.'—J/acaulay  :  But.  A>;j/..  ch-  xiL 

3.  Favourable,  favouiing  success  ;  helpful : 
as,  a  prosperous  wind. 

pros'-per-ous-ly,  adv.     [Eng.    prosperous ; 
-hj.]     In  a  I'rosj^er'ius  nmnner;    with  good 
forlnno  or  success  ;  thrivingly,  fortunately. 
"  That    cuuccrn    goeu    on   protperou^y.'—iiftarp: 
Sermt/tu,  vul.  v.,  aer.  4. 

"  pros'-per-oua-ness,  s.  [Eng.  prosperous; 
-nesa.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prusper- 
oua  or  successiul  ;  prosperity. 

*  prds-ph^-6-ddn'-tes,  s.  pL    (Gr.  n-pou^uM 

(prG67)/n(6)=  to  cause  to  grow  to,  and  ofiovs 
{odous),  genit.  u6"i'Tof  (fidontos)  =■  Vi  tooth.] 

Zool,  :  Wiegmann's  name  for  Wagler's 
Pleurodontes  (,q.v.). 

pros'-phS^-8ia(pi.  pros'-ph^-ae^), «.    [Gr. 

jrpoir^iKTts  (prosphusiji)  =  a  growing  to  ;  n-pdff- 
d)va>  {prosphuv)  —  to  cause  to  grow  to  :  rrpo^ 
(pros)  =  to,  antl  .^uto(i'/iuo)  =  to  bring  forth.] 
Bot.  (FL):  Ehrarfs  name  for  the  pistilltdia 
of  Mosses. 

"  prd-spIo'-lon9e  (c  as  ah).  «.    [Lat.  pro- 

spi-'icna.  pr.  I'ur.  vi prospicio  —  to  look  Inrward.J 
[I'uObi'ii'jx,  «.]    The  act  of  looking  furwanl. 

pro38,  s.  [A  variant  of  prose  (q.v.).]  Talk, 
generally  of  a  gossiping  nature;  gossip. 
ii'rov.) 

pr<$3~t&n'-thor-a,  S.  [Gr.  irpocr^mj  (pros* 
(A( ':< )  =  an  appendage,  and  av6rjp6t{anthirosy 
=  l!uwery.] 

/j.  ^  ;  The  tyidcal  genus  of  Prostanthereffl 
(q.v.).    FrosUiiithciu  lasianthis  is  cultivated. 

pr5fl-t&n-ther'-$-0B,  $.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  pr»- 

tantht:j'(j.t) ;  Lat.  fi-ni.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -c(r.] 
Dot. :  A  tribe  of  Lablatic, 

prSs'-tat^,  a.  &  J,     rOr.  wpotrrarnv  (jrrostatuy 

=  (tne  who  stiinds  neforu  ;  npoaraTtaj  {pros- 
tatrd)  =  to  stand  t>ef«ue.  to  guaiM  :  wpo  (pro)  = 
before,  and  (TTQ-  (5fn-)=  rtwiofianffii  (AtjcWmi) 
=  to  stand  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  Oilj.  :  Standing  before  ;  prostatic 

B.  As  subat. :  The  same  aa  Piiostatk  qlahd. 

prostato  gland,  5. 

Anat.  :  Tlie  lar^;est  of  all  the  organs  con- 
nected with  the  male  ^'cnerativo  system.  It 
la  an  aggreixatjon  of  glnndi  of  the  racemi>so 
type,  ppsrtnl>ling  nchostnut  In  size  and  shape, 
aituateil  befine  the  neck  of  the  bln<I<ler, 
behind  the  symphi/sis  puhif,  and  surrounding 
the  flrsl  portion  u^  tlie  urethra.     Its  secreliou 


boU,  bo^ ;  p^t,  J<^1 ;  cat,  9011.  ohortis.  9hln.  bon^h ;  go,  gem ;  tbln,  flila ;  aln.  09 ;  expoot,  Xonophon,  of  lat,    -  in|p. 
-dan,  -ttan  -  ab^n.    -tlon,  -alon  —  shim ;  -(Ion.  -f  ton  -  zbOn.    -oloua,  -tlooA,    aloua  ^  sbiis.    -bio.  -dlo,  dec  _  bcl,  d^U 
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(a  white  viscid  humour,  discharged  into  the 
urethra  by  ten  or  twelve  excretory  outlets)  is 
probablyallied  to  that  of  the  vesicuUeseminaUs, 
for  wliich  it  serves  as  a  vehicle. 

pro-8tat'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  prostat{e);  -ic]  Per- 
tainiitf,' or  relating  to  the  prostate  gland  :  as, 

prostatic  ducts. 

prostatio-calcull,  s.  pi, 

I'athol.  :  Coricentrieally  laminated  con- 
cretions, deposited  from  the  secretion  of  the 
prostate.  They  occur  almost  universally  in 
advanced  age. 

pros-ta-ti'-tia,   «.    [Eng.  prostatic);   suff. 

-i(is(q.V.).] 
Falhol. :  Inflammation  of  the  prostate-gland. 

*  pros-ter-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  prostemo  =  to 
strew  forth  or  forward.]  [Prostration.]  The 
state  of  being  cast  down  or  depressed  ;  de- 
pression, dejection,  prostration. 

"  There  is  a  prosternation  iii  assaults  unlookt  (or."— 
Feltham:  Resolves,  60. 

pros-the-ma-der'-a,  s.  [Gr.  np6<T9etia(pTos- 
thema)  =  an  appendage,  and  Att.  ie'prj  {dere)  = 
the  neck.] 

Ornith. :  Poe-bird  (q.v.)  ;  a  genus  of  Meli- 
phagidte,  with  a  single  species,  from  New 
Zealand. 

pros'-the-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  7rp«  {pros)  =  to, 
and  0e(Tis  {thesis)  =a  placing.] 

1.  Philol. :  The  addition  of  one  or  more 
letters  to  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  be- 
loved, feereft.    The  opposite  to  aphsresi3(q.v.). 

2.  Surg.  :  The  addition  of  an  artificial  part 
to  supply  a  defect  of  tlie  body,  as  a  wooden 
leg,  Aic. ;  a  flesh  growth  tilling  up  an  ulcer  or 
listula.     Also  called  Prothesis. 

pros-thet'-ic,  o.  [Gr.  ttpo<t6€tik6^  {prostheti- 
kos),  from  Trpoort^ftt  (prostitliKini)  =  to  add.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  prosthesis  ;  prefixed,  as  a 
letter  to  a  word. 

*  pros-tib'-U-lOUS,  a.  [Lat.  prostibulum  = 
a  prostitute.]  Pertaining  to  prostitution, 
meretricious,  fornicating. 

"  The  advowteroua  cardiimls.  the  prostibuloua  prel- 
ates and  priests." — liaU :  Imiige,  p.  IL 

pr6s'-ti-tut©,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  prostituiiLs, 
pa.  par.  of  prostituo  =  to  set  forth,  to  expose 
openly,  to  prostitute  :  pro  =  openly,  and  statuo 
=  to  place  ;  Pr.  prostituer;  Sp.  prostituir.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  offer  for  sale ;  to  offer  freely. 

"  Whereas  here  whole  shires  of  fruitf  Ullrich  pTonndfl, 
lying  now  waste  (ur  want  ot  people,  do  jj^rostituta  tbem- 
selvea  imtu  \i&."~Uackluyt :   Voyages,  liL  6B6, 

2.  To  offer  for  lewd  purposes  ;  to  expose  for 
hire  for  indiscriminate  lewdness,  (Ley.xix. 19.) 

3.  To  offer  or  expose  upon  vile  terms  or  to 
imworthy  persons. 

"  Prostituting  holy  things  to  idols." 

Milton:  Ha'tison  AffonittM. 

4.  To  give  up  or  devote  to  low,  base,  or 
unwoi'tliy  uses  or  purpo.ses  ;  to  use  for  base  or 
wicked  purposes  ;  to  abuse  shamefully. 

"  Compelled  by  want  to  frrnstitute  their  pen." 

/ioscotnmon:  Essay  on  Translated  Verte. 

*B,  Intrans. :  To  associate  with  prostitutes ; 
to  commit  fornication  or  adultery. 

"  Marrying  or  prostituting  as  befell." 

MUton :  P,  L..  xl,  716. 

*  pros' -ti- tut e,  a.  [Lat,  prostitutus.'i  [Pros- 
titute, ('.]  Prostituted  ;  given  up  to  lewd- 
ness or  to  base  and  unwoithy  purposes. 

"  TAov  prostitute  to  infamy  and  hate." 

I>rayton:  Bnrong    tf'ari,  1. 

pro8'-ti-tute,  «.  [Lat.  prostituta;  Fr.  pros- 
tituee.] 

1.  A  female  abandoned  to  indiscriminate 
lewdness  ;  a  strumpet,  a  harlot. 

"  The  \lleat  prostitute  in  all  the  stews." 

Conffrevc  :  Juovnal,  sat.  xL 

2.  A  base  hireling  ;  a  mercenary  ;  one  who 
will  undertake  the  lja.sest  employment  for 
hire.     {Hyron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  113.) 

pros-ti-tu'-tlon,  s.  [Fr,,  from  Lat,  prostitu- 
tionetn,  accus,  of  prostitutio,  from  prostitutus, 
\^&.  par.  of  pTostitvo  =  to  prostitute  (q.v.) ;  Sp- 
prostitucion ;  lta,\.  prostitiLzione.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  prostituting  or 
giving  one's  self  oi>  to  indiscriminate  lewd- 
ness for  hire  ;  harlotry  ;  the  life  or  habits  of 
a  prostitute, 

"  Fornication  supposes  j.yrostitution  ;  and  prostitution 
brings  and  leaves  the  victiTus  of  it  tfi  almost  certain 
misery.'"— /"a^eic  Atoral  Phil.,  bk.  iii..  pt.  iiL.  ch.  ii. 


2,  The  act  of  employing  for  base  or  un- 
worthy purposes  for  hire. 

"[It]  renders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  be 
regretted.  "—//j/r.m       English    Bards    *    Scotch    Re- 
B(Jrded.    Prett. 


pros-ti-tu-tor.  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  pros- 
titutes; o*ne  who  submits  liimself  or  offers 
another  to  vile  purposes ;  one  who  prostitutes 
anything  to  base  uses. 

'■  The  prottitutors  of   the  Lord's  supper."— fl'urd  ; 
To  Warburtoyi.  kt.  150, 

pro-StO'-mi-iiin,  s,  [Gr,  TTpo<n6y.iov  {prosto- 
»iio)t)  =  a  mouth,  specif,  of  a  river;  pref. 
pro-,  and  Or.  oro^a  {stoma)  =  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  portion  of  an  animal  before  the 
mouth.  Used  of  the  Plauaiida  and  certain 
Annelids. 

pros' -irate*  a.      [Lat.  prostratus,  pa.  par.  of 
prostemo  =  to  throw  forward  on  the  ground  ; 
pro  =  forward,  and  s/erfto  =  to  throw  on  the 
ground,  to  strew,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground  or 
other  surtace. 

"  It  Is  good  to  slepe  prostrnte  on  their  bellies."— 
Sir  r.  Etyot:  Castei  of  Belth.  bk.  U..  ch.  xxx 

2.  Lying  in  a  posture  of  humility  or  hum- 
blest adoration. 


3.  Lying  at  mercy,  as  a  suppliant 

"  Tliey  left  their  steeds,  and  prostrate  on  the  place. 
From  the  derce  kinu;  implored  the  oHendera  griice," 
Drydun  :  Palatnon  A  A  rcite,  ii.  we. 

IL  Bot. :  Lying  flat  upon  the  ground. 

pros'-trate,  v.t,  [Prostrate,  a.]  [Fr.  pro- 
sicrner;  O.  6p.  &  Port,  prostrar  ;  Sp.  postrar ; 
Itiil,  prostrare.} 

1.  To  Cimse  to  fall  or  lie  prostrate  ;  to  lay 
flat ;  to  throw  down. 


2.  (Rejlcx.) :  To  throw  one's  self  down  or 
fall  in  a  posture  of  the  deepest  humility  or 
adoration  ;  to  bow  in  reverence.  (Sjieiiser: 
F.  g,,  I.  xii,  6.) 

3.  To  reduce  totally,  to  cause  to  sink  ;  to 
deprive  of  all  strength  or  energy  :  as,  He  was 
prostrated  by  sickness. 

*  4.  To  destroy  utterly ;  to  demolish  ;  to 
ruin  utterly. 

"  In  the  streets  many  they  slew,  and  flred  divers 
places,  prostrating  two  parishes  almost  iutirely." — 
JSayward. 

pros-tra'-tion,  *  pros-tra-cl-on,  s.    [Fr. 

prostration,  from  Lat.  prostrationein,  accus.  of 
prostratio,  from  prostratus  =  prostrate  (q.v.)  ; 
&p,  postradcn  ;  lt&].  prostrazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiuige : 

1.  The  act  of  prostrating,  throwing  down, 
or  laying  flat. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  down  in  deep- 
est humility  or  adoration  ;  properly,  the  act 
of  falling  prostrate  on  the  face,  but  applied 
generally  to  kneeling  or  bowing  in  adoration 
or  reverence. 

"  To  serve  or  worship  them  with  any  reuerent  he- 
baniuuT  ether  byadoracioa,  prosiraciun.  knelyug,  or 
kissing."- ./o^e ;  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  iiL 

*  3.  Servile  submission. 

"Can  prostration  fall  deeper?  could  a  slave  bow 
lovert"— Thackeray :  English  Humourists  ;  Swi/t, 

4.  Great  depression  or  dejection. 

"  Weakness  with  prostration,  inferiority,  and  aub- 
nitaalou."— Jifffwart .■  Phil.  Essays,  ess.  U.,  ch.  lil, 

IL  Pathol. :  Great  but  temporary  oppre.ssion 
of  the  system,  depressing  but  not  perma- 
nently exhausting  the  vital  energies. 

•  pros'-trat-dr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  prostratvs, 
pa,  par.  of  prosterno— to  prostrate  (q,v.).] 
One  who  prostrates  or  overturns. 

"  Infallible  prostrators  at  all  religloiL"— Oauii^n  ; 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  189. 

pros-tyle,  s.    [Fr,,  from  Lat.  prostylus,  from 

Gr.  TTpocTTuAo?  {prostulos) :  irpo  {p''o)  =  before, 
and  uTuAos  {stulos)  =  a  pillar,  a  column.] 

Architerture : 

L  A  temple  which  has  a  portico  in  one 
front,  consisting  of  insulated  columns  with 
their  entablatures  and  fastigium  [Amphipbo- 
stvle,] 

2,  A  portico  in  which  the  columns  stand 
out  quite  free  from  the  walls  of  the  building 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

"The  prostyle,  whose  station,  being  at  front,  con- 
sisted or  only  four  coiuxaua." —Evelyn:  Architects  A 
Architecture, 


pro§-y,  a.  [Eng.  pros{e);  -y,]  Consi.sting  of 
or  like  prose  ;  prosaic,  dull,  tedious,  tiresome. 

"  Her  pro*y  fat  Camllle  in  spectacles." — 7'hackeraf: 
The  A'ewcomes  |ed.  1861),  Ii.  87. 

pro-syl-lo-^^m,  s.     [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng. 
syllogism  (q.v.). J 
Logic :  (See  extract). 

"  A  prosyllogisni  is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms  ftn 
so  connected  together,  that  th»  coiielu^luii  of  tha 
former  is  the  umjor  or  the  uiinor  of  the  fullowlng."— 
Watts:  Logic. 

prot-,  pr^.     [Pboto-.] 

*  pro-t&C'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  wpoTaicTticd?  (protofc- 
(iAroa-).]  Placed  or  being  at  tlie  beginning; 
previous ;  giving  a  jirevious  narrative  or  ex- 
planation, as  of  the  plot  or  personages  of  a  play. 

pro'-ta-gon,  s.  [Gr.  jrptnTayos  (,protago$)  = 
leading  the  van,] 

Chf.m.  :  Cn6H.j9iN4P022  (?).  A  phospho- 
retted  fatty  body  extracted  from  the  biain- 
substance  by  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  It  is 
colourless,  without  smell,  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  etiier,  very  soluble  in  warm  alcohol, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  in  bundles  of  fine 
needles.  When  boiled  in  absolute  alcohol  it 
decomposes  with  separation  of  oily  drops. 

prO-tag'-On-ist,  5.      [Gr.  Trpwravwi'to-T^s  (pTO- 

taguitiiflcs),  from  TrpiiTos  (j/rti/Oi")  =  Iirst,  and 
ayMVitrr^i  (agonistcs)  —  an  act"'!'.] 

1.  Greek  Drama :  The  leading  character  or 
actor  in  a  play. 

"  Behind  whu^e  mask  the  protagonist  spoke  during 
the  iiUy."-—lio>iatdson  :  Theatre  oj  the  Greeks,  p.  lt>9. 

2.  A  leading  chanacter  generally. 

"  To  take  his  place  in  history  for  aJl  time  as  one  of 
Us  foremost  prutuffonisti."—/)aity  J'elegruph,  Dec.  2, 

1&35. 

pro-ta'-mi-a,  5.  [Pref.  prot-,  and  Mod.  Lat 
amia  (q.v.).]* 

Palo'ont. :  A  genus  of  Amiidje,  from  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Wyoming,  U.S.A. 

prot-a-moe'-ba,  s.    [Pref.  prot-,  and  Mod. 

Lat.  umu'ba.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Hneckel's  order  Lobo- 
nionera.  Tliey  are  minute  m.Tsses  of  proto- 
plasm, increasing  by  symmetrical  fission. 

pro-t^'-droiis,   prot-er-an -droiis,  a. 

[Pref.  prot-,  prole r{o )- ;  Gr.  amjp  {antr).  genit. 
aiipds  {ondros)  =  a  man,  here  =  a  stamen,  and 
Eng.  sulf.  -ou^.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  plants  in  which  the 
stamens  are  ready  to  discharge  their  pollen 
before  the  stigma  is  ready  to  receive  it,  thus 
inviting  cross  fertilization.  Examples  :  Digir' 
talis  purpurea,  Potentilla  anserina,  &c. 

pro-tan' -dr^,  s.    [Protandrous,] 
Bot. :  The  state  of  being  protaudroua. 

pro  t4li'-to,  2)/tr.    [Lat.]    For  so  much. 

*  prot'-arch,  s.  [Pref.  prot-,  and  Gr.  apx^ 
{archd)=  to  rule.]     A  chief  ruler, 

•■National  Protarchs  or  Patriarchs."  —  flramAoa ; 
Works,  ii.  na. 

prot'-a-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  nporeivu  {proteino) 
=  to  stretch  before,  to  present.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  proposition,  a  maxim. 

"  I  would  I  had  not  cause  to  give  you  this  protatU.* 
—Morton  :  Dischttrge  of  the  Eive  Itnpututioiu,  p.  277. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Anc.  Drama  :  The  first  part  of  a  comedy 
or  tragedy,  in  which  the  several  characters 
are  displayed  and  the  argument  of  the  piece 
explained. 

"Doyoulookforconclusionsina^roeofiji  I  thought 
the  law  of  comedy  had  reserved  them  to  the  cata- 
strophe,"— Btm  Joiison  :  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  L 

2.  Gram.  &  Bltet.  :  The  first  clause  of  a  con- 
ditional sentence,  being  the  condition  on 
which  the  main  term  (apodosis)  depends,  or 
notwithstanding  which  it  takes  place :  as. 
Although  he  was  incompetent  (protasis),  he 
was  elected  {apodosis). 

prot-Ss'-ta-^ine,  a.  [Pref.  prot-;  Mod.  Lat. 
a^tac^us),  and  Eng.  sufl',  -inc.]  Belonging  to, 
resembling,  or  connected  with  the  hypotheti- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Crayfishes.  {HuxUy :  Cray- 
Jish,  p.  344.) 

pro-tas'-ter,  s.    [Pref.  prot-,  and  Gr.  eurr^p 

{aster)  —  a  starfish.] 

PahTont.  :  A  genus  of  Ophiuroidea,  with 
four  species  from  the  Silurian  and  two  from 
the  Upper  Devonian.     The  body  consists  of  a 


f&te.  fiit,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  lall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wbreo  wgl^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijinite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  tw. 
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circular  disc,  cnvt-red  witli  small,  imbricated, 
calcareous  plates,  with  Ave  long,  flexuoua 
arms,  each  with  two  rows  of  ventral  I'lates 
so  disposed  as  to  give  origin  to  a  series  of 
distiDCt  pores. 

•  pro-tit'-ic,  '  pro-tat'-ick,  a.  tGr.  rrpo- 
TaTiKQi  (-pToktHkoi) :  I-at.  protaticus  :  Vt.  pro- 
tatique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  protasis  ;  intro- 
ductory. 

"There  are  protatlck  penwn*  lu  the  »ncienU.  whom 
they  iise  fn  their  playo  to  bear  ur  give  the  relaUon.  — 

pro'-te-a,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Proteus  (q.v.), 
from  the  diverse  appearance  of  the  species.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  ProteaceiB 
(q.v.).  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  from 
South  Africa,  with  large  heaiia  of  tiowera 
often  surrounded  by  bracts.  An  elorii.'ated 
two-parted  calyx,  the  broader  lip  with  three 
nearly  sessile  stamens,  the  nariower  lip  with 
one  ;  fruit  a  hairy  one-seeded  nut.  The  species 
are  many,  and  with  beautiful  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  wood  of  Protta  grandijiora  is 
made  into  wng^on  wheels ;  its  bark  is  given 
in  diarrhfta.  The  honey  from  the  flowers  of 
i'.  milli/era  and  P.  speciosa  is  boiled  down  and 
taken  for  coughs. 

prd-tS-a'-9e-fie,  s.  ph  [Mod.  Lat.  prote(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acecc.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Proteads ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Daphnales.  Shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  hard  dry  leaves,  calyx  in  four 
divisions,  corolla  none,  stamens  four,  some  of 
them  sterile;  ovary  superior,  with  one  ascend- 
ing ovule,  or  two,  or  two  rows.  From  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia.  Sub-orders 
Nucariientace®  and  Folliculares.  Known 
genera  forty-four,  species  650. 

2.  Palaobot :    Various   Proteads,  some  ap- 

Sirently  of  the  existing  genera,  Dryandra, 
anksia,  Grevillea,  &<.'.,  exist  in  the  Creta- 
ceous rocks  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  others  in  the 
Upper  Molaase  of  Switzerland. 

pr6-t©-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Pboteacr*.] 
Of  or  pertaining  tu  the  Protuacea;. 

pr6'-te~&d,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  prote{a);  Eng.  eufl". 
■ad.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  order  or  tribe  Proteaceae. 
(Luidley.) 

pro-te'-an,  a.  [Proteus.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Proteus  ;  hence,  readily  assuming  dif- 
ferent shapes ;  exceedingly  variable,  versatile. 

"In  rH  the  protean  transformatloiu  ol  nature." — 
Cudvorth  :  Intell.  byttem,  p.  32. 

•  pro-te'-an-ly,  adv.  IKng.  protmn;  -ly.] 
In  a  protean  manner  ;  with  the  assumption  of 
many  shapes. 

•' ProtcnnJy  trmiBfunoed  into  different  Bhapea."— 
Cudworth:  fnteli,  Syttem.  p.  86. 

pro-tect',  v-t.  [Lat.  protertus,  pa.  par.  otpro- 
ttgo  =  to  protect :  jno-  —  before,  in  front,  and 
t€go=  to  cover;  Fr.  proteger ;  8p.  proteger ; 
Itak  proUggerc] 

1.  To  cover,  shield,  or  defend  from  injury, 
harm,  hurt,  or  danger  of  any  kind.  It  is  a 
word  of  very  general  import,  both  literally 
and  figuratively  :  thus,  a  house  protects  us  from 
the  weather,  a  fort  protects  a  harbour  from  the 
enemy,  clothes  protect  the  b(Kiy  from  cold,  a 
shade  protects  us  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
U,theT  protects  his  children,  &c. 

"'Galnat  the  height  of  IIloii  you  never  ihall  provalle, 
Jove  with  hi*  BftDtl  proUcleth  It." 

Chaj/TTuin  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  xx. 

2.  To  encourage  or  support  artiflcially  by 
means  of  protective  duties. 

"Their  Induitrloi  were  prof rrf^ti and  ounwere  not." 

•  3,  To  act  as  regent  or  protector  for. 

*'  Why  ehoald  he  then  protect  our  noverclgu  t" 

Shakftp.  :  3  ///-nrj/  tV..  L  I. 

•  prJ^-t€o-tee'»  ».  [Eng.  protect ;  -ee.]  A  per- 
son protected,  a  protege. 

*■  YoTjr  protKtet  .  .  .  wai  clerk  to  my  coubIu."— tr. 
TajfJ^r  w  yortfftch) :  i/emdiri,  11.  litS. 

prd-tSot'lng,  pr.  par.  or  o.     [Pbotsct.] 

*  pr6-t6ct'-Ing-l$f',  adv.      [Eng.   protectUig; 

■ly.\     In  a  pnit«'ctiiig  manner  ;  by  protecting. 

prd'tSo'-tlon,  '  pro-t«x-ci -on,  s.  [Ft. 
prntcctian,  fmm  Lat.  protect ionrvi.  accuH.  of  ;>ro« 
tectio,  from  prvtrctus,  pa.  par.  of  prntrgo  —  to 
protect  ((i-v.)  ;  Sp.  proteccion;  iXAi.protezione.] 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

I.  The  act  of  protecting  ;  the  state  of  being 


protected ;  defence  ;  shelter  from  danger,  hurt, 
injury,  or  evil ;  preservation  from  anything 
hurtful  or  annoying. 

"  No  one  doobte  that  both  ten*  of  many  blrda  have 
ha<l  tlielr  colours  adaj'twl  for  the  take  of  protection. 
—Dtirvin:  Descent  qf  Man.  \>U  li.,  ch.  xrL 

2.  That  which  protects,  shelters,  or  preserves 
from  danger,  injury,  or  evil ;  a  shelter,  a 
defence  :  as,  Clothes  are  a  protection  against 
the  cold. 

•  3.  A  writing  which  assured  safety  or 
protection  ;  a  passport,  a  safe-conduct. 

4,  Exemption  from  arrest  in  civil  suits. 
AIsu,  in  English  logal  cust'im,  a  sp'Tial  protec- 
tion given  by  virtue  of  the  royal  pn-rogative 
against  suits  in  law  or  other  vexations,  in 
resi)ect  of  the  party  being  engaged  in  the 
sovereign's  service. 

II.  Potit.  Economy :  Protection  in  this  sense 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agri<ulture 
(1844-53).     But  the  idea  is  old,  and  has  been 
known  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  ago3 
and  in  all  lands.    Taxes  levied  solely  for  the 
raising  of  revenue  oiwrate  in  restraint  of  free 
trade,  and  are  therefore  a  foim  of  protection,  but 
the  term  is  generally  limited  to  eases  in  which 
these  taxes  are  imposed  for  other  than   tiscal 
purposes.     It  is  believed  that  the  protectionist 
system  on  a  large  scale  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Chanceller  de  Birague,  an  Italian,  in  the 
suite  of  Catherine  de  Medici.   It  was  developed 
by  Colbert  in  10(34,  and  has  not  since  passed 
away.     In  1692  England  retaliated  on  France, 
according  to  Adam  Smith,  taxing  goods  im- 
ported from  that  country  in  1696  75  percent,  or 
more.    Bounties  were  abolished  in  Britain  be- 
tween 1818  and  1824,  and  this,  with  the  repeal 
of  the   Corn  and   Navigation    Laws.     In   the 
Tnited  States  a  protective  policy  was  inaugu- 
rated early  in  the  histoiy  of  the  country,  and 
has  V»een  maintained  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree 
ever  since,  (he  purpose  being  to  protect  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  against  European  competi- 
tion, and  lavor  the  acctmiulation  of  capital 
and  the  paying  of  better  wages  to  workmen. 
It  has  long  been  maintained  by  a  Mrong  party 
in  the  country  that  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  policy  has  long  since  been  pained,  and 
that  open  competition  with  the  manufacturers 
of  the   world   would   be   more   advantageous. 
The  Republican  party  is  based  l»rgoly  on  the 
priuciiile  of  protection,  the  Dem*  ciutic  on  that 
of  free  trade  or  tarifl"  for  revenue  only.    Both 
policies  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  as 
one  or  Ihe  other  party  gained  the  ascendency, 
but   for   more  than    ISO  years   after  180(1   the 
government  remained  eflectively  under  Repub- 
lican control,  and  the  j>olicy  of  Protection  was 
sustained.   In  1893  the  I)t  niocratic  patty  gained 
the  predominance  in  the  government,  and  in 
1894  a  new  tariff  bill  was  pasted  by  Congret^t^. 
In  this,  however,  the  principle  of  protection  was 
largely  retained,  though  vaiione  raw  materials 
were  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  mogt  imjiort- 
ant  being  wool.     A  ihity  wna  placed  on  sugar, 
which  had  previously  been  free. 

%  ii'rit  0/ Protection  : 

Law: 

•  1.  A  writ  by  which  the  sovereign  ex- 
emjtted  a  person  from  arrest. 

2.  A  writ  issued  to  a  person  required  to 
attend  court,  as  party,  juror,  Ac.,  to  iTotect 
him  against  arrest  for  a  certain  time. 

"  protection-order,  s. 

Iaiw:  An  order  formerly  obtained  from  the 
Court  of  itivorne  or  from  a  magistrate  to  pro- 
tect the  earnings  of  a  deserted  wife  from  licr 
husband.  The  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  has  rendered  these  orders  unnecessary. 
[Mauuikd,  II.] 

"pr6-t6c'  tlon-al,  a.  [Kng.  protection;  -al.] 
t)f  or  itertainuig  to  prnteclion. 

prS-tdo'-tion-ijin,  s.  [Eng.  protection; 
•ism.]  The  doctrine  or  principles  of  protec- 
tionists ;  the  doctrine  or  system  of  protection. 

■'  HvauUh  jirotrrtionttrnwoB  the  day."— Hrn**.  April 

13.  HMft. 

pr6  tgo'-tlon-Iflt,  $.  &  a.  [Eng.  protection; 
■L^t] 

A,  A$  suftst.  :  One  who  supports  the  syHtcm 
of  protection  ;  one  opposed  to  free-liadu. 

B,  Aa  oflj.:  Adv(trating  or  maintaining 
protection  in  commodities  of  home  produc- 
tion ;  opposed  to  free-trade. 

"  Prot^r-Uonitt  couiitrle*.  aa  well  aa  frrelmdo  Eng- 
land, were  alike  luffprlog  from  over-|ir&ductlwo  — 
Xcho.  Kept.  S.  icai. 


pro-tec' -tive,  a.     [Eng.  protect;   -ive;   Ft. 

prottcti/.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Affording  protection  ;  ahel. 
tering,  defending,  defensive. 

"  Prottctite  of  hi*  young."        Thornton :  8prin;j,  783. 

2.  Polit.  Econ. :  Protecting  commodities  ol 
home  production  by  means  of  duties. 

protective-resemblance,  s.  [Mimi- 
cry, II.] 

•  pr6-tcc'-tive-neS8,  a.     [Eng.   protective; 
■  ness.]   The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  protective. 

"Imbuwl  with  tluit  bl»»<;d  pro(»e<*rew«r"-^. 
Elk>$-     ihtttiel  Ueronda.  th.  Ixi. 

pritec -tor,  •  pro-te  ^-tour,  ».    [Fr.  pro- 

tectcur,  from  Lat.  proteaorem,  accus.  of  pro- 
tector, from  protectus,  pa.  par.  of  protego  =  to 
protect  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  protector;  ItaL 
protettore.} 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  pro- 
tects, guards,  shelters,  or  defends  Against 
danger,  injury,  hurl,  or  evil  of  any  kind  ;  a  de- 
fender, a  guardian,  a  suppoi-ter,  an  eucourager, 
a  patron. 

"Charles  I.,   a    protector  of    the    miU."—ffatpol0: 
AnecdoUa  of  tainting,  vol.  il.,  ch.  IL 
n.  TechnicaUy  : 

1.  Eiig.  Jlist. :  One  who  bad  the  care  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  king;  & 
regent ;  specif,  applied  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  took  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  in  li>53. 

■•  What's  a  jTotfcior  I  He's  a  thing 
That  aptu  it  In  the  nou-a«e  of  a  King." 

Cleveland. 

2,  EccUs. :  A  cardinal  belonging  to  one  of 
the  more  imitortant  Catholic  nations,  who, 
in  Home,  watches  over  questi'ms  affecting  his 
counti-y.  There  are  also  Cardinal  Protectors 
of  religious  orders,  colleges,  &c. 

11  Protector  of  the  Settlement : 

Jjxw:  The  person  appointed  by  the  Fines 
and  Recoveries  Act,  in  substitution  of  the 
old  tenant  to  the  precipe,  whoso  concurrence 
in  barring  estates-tail  in  remainder  is  required 
in  order  to  preserve,  under  certain  modifica- 
tions, the  control  of  the  tenant  for  life  over 
the  remainder  man. 

•  pro-tec' -tor-al,  a.  [Eng.  protector;  -oZ.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  protector  ;  protec- 
torial. 

"The  repreaeutative  eyBtcm  and  the  protectoml 
power."— tioJtrtn  ;  MandevUU,  l  i£ii. 

pro- tec '-tor-ate,  z.    [Eng.  protector;  -ate; 

Fr.    prutcctorat ;    Sp.  proiectorado ;    Ital.  pro- 
tctlorato.] 

1.  Government  by  a  protector  or  regent; 
specif,  applied  to  that  period  of  Engbsh 
history  during  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
Protector. 

"  In  the  daye  of  the  Protectorate,  be  had  been  k 
Judge."— i/-u(iMiujf;  J/UL  Emj.,  ch,  xtit. 

2.  A  position  sometimes  assumed  by  a  strong 
country  towards  a  weak  one,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  former  protects  and  upholds  the  , 
interests  of  the  latter,  taking  in  return  a 
greater  or  less  interest  in  the  inauagement  of 
ita  domestic  and  foreign  afiairs. 

■'  In  favour  of  an  EuglUh  Protectorate  for  E(nrpt'"— 
DaUy  Telegraph,  Aug.  W.  1B86- 

"  pro-tec-tbr'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  protector ;  -ial] 
Peitainmg  nr  relating  to  a  protector  ;  protec- 
toniL    (AuWe:  Biog.  Hist.  Kng.,  HI,  TO.) 

"pro-tec-tor  -i  an,a,   [Eng.  jrrotector;  -ian.) 

Pertaining  to  tlio  Protector  ;  Cromwellian. 
■•  I)urliiK  th«  tyrnuiir  of  the  Proteetorian  timet.'— 
Ptiller  :   Worlhin.  1.  46*. 

•pr6-t€c'-tdr-les»,a,  [Kng.  protector ;  -lesi,} 
Hotitute  of  a  protector;  having  no  protector; 
unprotected. 

pr6-t6c'-tdr-shXp,  •  pro-toc-tour-Blilp, 

s.  (Eng.  prvtft.'r;  -.s/ii^.  ]  Tlie  positmn  or 
olllce  of  a  protector  ;  a  protectorate. 

■*  She  cauiyd  the  duke  of  Vorke  to  be  drerhaTvyd  of 
hU protec*ourtMp"'-f'a&^an  :  CAron..  vol  ll.lau.  IWU 

•pr6  tfic'-trCsa,  '  pr6  t6o -trl^o,  $,    [Fr. 

protfi'tncr.]     A  female  wlio  prute<'ts. 

"  Of  all  rlirt»t»u  pr<ite<-tric*  ami  liilrlc." 
ChauetT :  ItiiUada  in  Vommemortition  nf  our  Ladf. 

•pr6  tic'-trlx,*.   [Low  Lat. J  A  proK'ctr^HB. 

proU^g<k.  protbgtSo  (ns  pro  ta  zha),  «■ 

(Fr..  pa.  par.  «'f  iroUnrr  z^  \o  protect  (q.v.).] 
line  who  is  under  the  jtrolcclmn  and  care, 
or  who  enjoys  the  kindly  consideration,  of 
anuUier. 


boil.  b<»^;  poTlt.  iS^l;  oat.  joU.  cbornm  ^liln.  bon,h;  go.  feom ;  tlUn.  tbl. :  eln.  a, :  OKpoot,  ^^°°P^°°- ''^P''.^' 
-olln.  -tian  -  sban.    -tlon.    alon  =  rtitln:    tlon.  -flon  =  zbun.    -olou..  -Uous.    slou.  -  .baa.    -Wo.  -Ulo.  «c  -  b«l.  d«L 
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pro-te'-i-dsa  (1),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  prote(us);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  surt".  -idfE.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Ichthyoidea,  group 
Perennibranchiuta.  Four  feet  are  present, 
and  persist-ent  extenial  branclii®.  In  some 
cla-ssitications  Proteus  is  the  sole  genus  ;  in 
others  Menobranchus  (q.v.)  ia  included. 

prd-te'-i-d»  (2),  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  proteia); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wte.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  family  of  the  txibe  or  sub- 
order Nucamentacese  (q.v.). 

pr6'-te-ids»  s.  pL  [Protein.]  [Albominoids.] 

pro -te-in,  s.  [Gr.  irpuirevoi  (prdteud)  =  to  be 
the  first;  Trpiros  (prdlos)=  first;  suff.  -in 
(Chem.).  Named  from  holding  the  first  place 
among  albuminous  principles.]  [Alkali-albu- 
min, Albumen,  1.] 

pr6-te-i'-na,s.  jjL  [Lat.  prote(us) ;  neut.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -itia.] 

Zool.  :  Wallicli's  name  for  a  group  of  Rliizo- 
poda,  having  Ivoth  a  nucleus  and  a  contractile 
vesicle.  Theie  are  two  divisions  :  Actinu- 
phryna,  with  monomorphous,  and  Amoebiua, 
with  polymorphous  pseudopods. 

pro-te-in-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  pro'-te-in- 

OUS»  a.  [Eng.  protein;  -aceous,  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  protein;  containing  or  consisting 
of  protein. 

pro-te-i-ni'-naB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  protei7i(us)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina:.] 
Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Staphyliiiidffi(q. v.). 

pro-te-i'-niis,  s.    [Feoteus.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Proteinins 
(q.v.).  Antennit  slightly  perfoliated,  inserted 
in  front  of  the  eyes  ;  elytra  covering  the 
major  part  of  the  abdomen. 

pro -te-les,  s.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Gr.  reAi^fis 
(ttiLVi^)^  complete,  because  the  fore  feet  are 
pentadactvle,  as  in  the  Canidip,  while  in  the 
Hywnas  they  are  tetradactyle.  {D' Orbigny).'] 
Zool.:  Aard-wolf:  Protdes  latandii,  an 
aberrant  form,  constituting  the  family  Pro- 
telidffi,  a  connecting  link  between  the  Vivemdie 
and  the  Hyse- 
niJse.  It  is 
about  tlie  size 
of  a  full-grown 
fox ;  hy sna- 
like in  colour, 
with  d ark- 
brown  stripes 
and  a  black 
muzzle.  It  re- 
sembles  the 
fox  in  habits, 
and  feeds  on 
ants  and  car- 
rion. It  was  discovered  and  described  by 
Sparraann,  about  17i5,  rediscovered  by  Dela- 
lande,  and  the  genus  was  founded  by  Isidore 

•    Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire. 

pro-tel'-i-dse,  s.  ji/.  fMod.  Lat.  proW(ee)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff-irf(F.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  ^Eluroidea,  with  one 
genus,  Proteles  (qv.). 

pro-tem'-nd-don,  s.  [Gr.  irpoTenvta  (pro- 
t€mn6)  —  to  cut  off  in  front ;  suff.  -odon.] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Piprotodont  Marsu- 
pials, related  to  Dendrolagus  (q.v.),  from  late 
Tertiary  or  Post-Tertiury  deposits  of  Australia. 

pro  tem'-por-e,  ph 

temporar''"       iif-ron 
pro  tern.) 

*  pro-tend'  v.t.  [Lat.  protendo,  ftom  pro  = 
fitrth,  forward,  and  (en do  =  to  stretch.]  To 
hold  out ;  to  stretch  forth. 

"  [He'  threaten'd  with  his  long  protended  epear.' 
Dryden  .   Virgil ;  .,£neid  x.  1.256. 

•  pro-tense',  s.  [Lat.  protensiiSf  pa.  par.  of 
prutejuio  =  to  pr-'tend  (q.v.).J  Extension. 
\Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  4.) 

•pro-ten'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  proten^tis),  pa.  par. 
of  protendo  —  to  protend  (q.v.)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
'ire.]  Drawn  out,  extended,  continued. 
(Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

pr6'-te-6-lite,  «.  [After  Proteus  of  Greek 
mythulogy,  and  Gr.  At(^o«  (Uthos)  =  a  stone.] 

Petrol.  :  A  very  hard  and  compact  rock, 
cotisisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  quaitz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  and  showing  distinct  traces 


fROTLLES. 


.  „ ^ e^pnr.     [Lat.]    For  the  time  ; 

temporarily.      tFrequently     abbreviated    to 


of  bedding,  associated  with  granites.  Re- 
garded as  a  result  of  contact  nietaniorphism. 
A  variety  of  Cornubianite  (q.v.).  Occurs  in 
Cornwall. 

pro-te-d-mJhK'-g.,  s.  pi.  [I>at.  proteus;  o  con- 
nect., and  Gr.  fiv^a  (muxa)  —  slime.] 

Zool. :  A  class  of  Protozoa,  consisting  of 
Gymnomyxa,  exhibiting  in  the  amceba  phase 
various  forms  of  pseudopodia  often  changing 
in  the  same  individual,  and  not  producing 
elaborate  spore  cysts.  Its  founder  (Prof.  E.  K. 
Lankester)  does  not  group  the  genera  into 
families  and  orders. 

prot-er-in'-drous,  a.    [Pbotandrous.] 

t  prot-cr-an'-thous,  a.       [Pref.  proter(oy, 
and  Gr.  ay6o<;  (antlws)  =  a  flower.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  term  used  when  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
appear  before  the  flowers.    (Lirtdley.) 

2.  Frotandrous  (q.v.).    (Darwin.) 

Pro-ter'-l-an,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  {PI):  The  Catliolic  party  in  Alex- 
andria who  maintained  the  urthoilnx  faith,  for 
which  Proterius,  aftt-r  whom  they  were  called, 
was  barbarously  niui-dered. 

pr6t-er-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  wpdrepo?  (proteros), 
compar.  of  7rp6(j>ro)  =  before.]  Before,  either 
in  time  or  space. 

pr6t'-er-6-base,  s.  [Gr.  nporepos  (yroteros) 
=  prior,  and  Eng.  (dia)base.] 

PetroL  :  A  rock  regartled  as  intermediate  in 
composition  between  diabase  and  diorite. 

prot-er-O-glyph'-i-a,  s.  pt.  [Pref.  prottro-, 
and  Gr.  y\vt)>ij  {gluplie)  =  a  carving.] 

Zool. ;  Poisonous  Colubrine  Snakes ;  a 
division  of  the  sub-order  Ihanatophidia  (q.v.). 
The  first  fangs  of  the  upper  jaw  are  grooved 
along  the  front,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  species  resembles  that  of  the  harmless 
snakes.  There  are  two  families:  Elajiida? 
(terrestrial),  some  of  the  genera  with  the 
power  of  expanding  their  neck  into  a  kind  of 
hood  ;  and  Hydruphida:  (aquatic). 

prot-er-og'-yn-ous,  a.    [Protooykods.] 

pr6t-er-6p'-6-deS,s.  pi.  [Pref.  protero-,  and 
Gr.  iTovs  (pous),  geuit.  woSos  {podos)  =  a  foot.] 
Ichthy. :  A  division  of  Siluridaa  (q.v.). 
Rayed  dorsal  always  present,  and  rather  short ; 
ventrals  inserted  below  (very  rarely  in  front 
of)  the  dorsal. 

pr6t-er-6p'-ter-SB,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  protero-,  and 
Gr.  TTTfpoi'  (pttTon)  =  a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  di^'ision  of  Siluridae  (q.v.).  The 
rayed  dorsal  belongs  to  the  abdominal  portion 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  is  always  in 
advance  of  the  ventrals. 

prot-er-o-sau'-riis,  s.    [Protorosadrds.] 

prdt-er-6-sp6n'-gi-a,  s.  [Pref.  protero-,  and 
Gr.  oTToyyos  {spongyijs)'=  a  sponge.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phalansteriidae  (q.v.), 
formed  by  Saville  Kent  (named  at  first  Proto- 
spongia).  He  considers  it,  "  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  nearest  concatenating  form  be- 
tween the  respective  groups  of  the  ordinary 
Choano  -  Flagellata  and  the  Spongida,"  and 
that  it  may  be  "  consistently  accepted  as  fur- 
nishing a  stock-form,  from  which,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  all  sponges  were  primarily 
derived."  (Man.  Infus.,  i.  366.)  There  is  a 
single  species,  Proterospongia  JiaecJceli,  from 
the  lake  iu  Kew  Gardens. 

*  pro-ter'-vi-ty',  s.  [Lat  proterviian  ■  pro- 
tervus  =  perverse.]    Perverseness,  petulance. 

"A  valu  uid  fmil  profrrriCr/,  an  envious  praUing. * 
—Lennard  :  0/  Wisdom,  hk.  L,  ch.  xxzt..  J  &. 

pro-test',  v.i.  &  t.     [Ft.  protester,  from  Lat. 
prntesto,  protestor,  from  pro  =  oj'enly,  and  tester 
=  t^  bear  witness  ;  testis  —  a  witness  ;  Sp.  &■ 
Port,  protestar  ;  IlaL  protestare.] 
A.  IniraTisitivc : 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  affirmation,  declara- 
tion, or  protestation  ;  to  affirm  with  solemnity  ; 
to  declare  or  affirm  solemnly ;  to  asseverate. 

"  I  d(>e  protett 
The  processe  of  my  pl&lui  is  true." 

Gatcoigne  :  Divorce  of  a  Lover. 

2.  To  make  a  solemn  or  formal  declaration 
(often  in  writing)  against  some  act  or  proposi- 
tion.   (Followed  by  against.) 


B.  Traiisitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  affirmation  or  declara' 
tion  of;  to  affirm  or  assert  solemnly;  ta 
asseverate. 

"  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her." 
Shaketp. :  Ttoo  Gentlerrten  of  t'erona,  iv.  2. 

•  2.  To  call  as  a  witness  to  affirm  or  deny  a 
statement  or  alRrmation  ;  to  appeal  to. 

"  pToteating  late  supreme. "         Milton :  P.  L.,  X.  480. 

*  3.  To  prove,  to  show,  to  declare,  to  publish. 

"  Do  me  right,  or  I'M  protett  your  cowardice." 

Sh.iJu-tp. :  jiuch  Ado  About  SotMinff.W^  L 

*4.  To  promise  solemnly  ;  to  vow. 

"  On  Dlana-'a  a2tar  to  protett 
For  aye  austerity  an  i  siitt'-^  hfe." 

ShaJcesp. :  Jfid4U>nmer  yijhl't  Dream,  L  L 

n.  Comm.  :  To  mark  or  note  a  bill  before  a 
notary  public,  for  uon-payiiicnl  or  non- 
acceptance.     [Protest,  s.,  11.  1.  (2).] 

"Tlie  bill  .  .  .  ii  not  t.'iken  up  tbla| ^temoon  wllJ 
be  protetttd."—Co[man  :  The  Sftetm,  L 

pro'-test,  s.    [Protest,  v.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  solemn  affirmation  or 
declaration  of  opinion  (frequently  in  writing), 
generally  In  opposition  to  some  act  or  proposi- 
tion ;  a  solemn  affirmation  by  which  a  person 
declares  either  that  he  entirely  dissents  from 
and  disapproves  of  any  act  or  proposition, 
or  else  only  conditionally  gi\es  his  assent  or 
consent  to  an  act  or  proposition  to  which  he 
might  otherwise  be  considered  to  have 
assented  unconditionally. 

"The  OpjKiaitioD,   content  with    their  protest,  re- 
frained from  caJliug  for  a  divisi on. "~Z)aiiv  Teleffraph, 
FeU  23,  1SS5. 
IL  Law : 

1.  Commerce: 

(1)  A  formal  declaration  by  the  holder  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  or  by  a 
notarj- public  at  his  direction,  that  acceptance 
or  payment  of  such  bill  or  note  has  been 
refused,  and  that  the  holder  intends  to  recover 
all  expenses  to  which  he  may  be  put  in 
consequence  of  such  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment. 

"  In  England,  the  procesa  of  noting  is  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  protett  for  Inland  Bills,  but  Foreign  Bill* 
must  be  protested  in  a  more  formal  way," — BilAell ." 
Count in-j-Bvute  Dictionary. 

(2)  Marine.  Insurance  :  (See  e.vtract). 

■'  A  protest  is  a  declaration  made  ou  oath  by  the 
captam  of  a  vessel  which  has  met  with  tuiy  di&iitter  at 
sea,  or  has  been  coni)>clled  to  run  Into  a  forei^  or 
intermediate  port  fur  awftty.  The  protest  ahuuJU  be 
made  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  port,  .  .  .  the  limit 
usually  anigned  being  within  twenty-four  hours  of  bis 
amvaL"— BhA«U:  CvUTitiiij/-Uouse  Dictionary. 

(3)  A  declaration  made  by  a  party  before  or 
wliile  paying  a  tax,  duty,  or  the  like  demanded 
of  him,  which  he  deems  illegal,  denying  the 
justice  of  the  demand,  and  a.ssertiug  his  own 
rights  and  claims,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
payment  was  not  voluntary, 

2.  Pari  procedure :  (See  extract). 

"Each  peer  haa  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  hoose.  when 
a  vote  passes  contrary  to  his  sentimentjt.  to  enter  hla 
dissent  on  the  Journals  of  tbe  )iL>afle.  with  the  reasons 
for  such  disseut ;  which  is  usually  styled  bis  protest,"^ 
—Blackitone  :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

prot'-es-tan-fy,  *prot-efl-tan-cle,  s. 

[Eng.  prottsUin{t) ;  -^v.]     Protestantism. 

"  What  miserable  sabdiriaions  are  there  In  our  pnv 
trstancie,"—iip.  llaU_:  t^uo  i'adist  i  16. 

pro-tes-tan'-do,  s.    [Lat] 

Law :  A  protestation.     [Protestation,  11.1 

prot-es-tant,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  pro 
tester  =  to  protest  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Making  a  protest ;  protesting. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Protestants, 
their  doctrines,  or  forms  of  religion. 


B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  protests. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  thoro 
princes  and  others  "who,  on  April  19,  1529, 
at  the  second  diet  of  Spire,  protested  against 
the  decision  of  the  mnjority,  that  the  per- 
mission given  three  years  before  to  every 
prince  to  regulate  religious  matters  in  his  do- 
minions till  the  meeting  of  a  General  Council 
should  be  revoked,  and  that  no  change  should 
be  made  till  the  council  met.  Besides  pro- 
testing, tliey  appealed  to  the  enij-eror  and  to 
the  future  council.  The  diet  rejecting  their 
protest,  they  presented  a  more  extended  one 
next  day.  Those  first  Protestants  were  John, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Margrave  George  of 


l&t©,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore.  w^U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «s,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Brandenburg,  Onolrbach,  and  Culrahack,  the 
Dukes  Ernest  and  Fi-ancis  of  LuueberR,  the 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  Wolfgang.  Prince 
of  Anhalt,  and  tne  representatives  of  the  im- 
perial cities  of  Strashurg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg, 
Constance,  Ileutliii^jt-n,  Win»lsheiiu,  Meni- 
mingen,  Lindau,  Kempt^n,  lleilbron,  Isny, 
Weissenburg,  Nordlingen,  and  St.  Gall.  The 
Dame  is  now  extended  to  all  persons  and 
churrhes  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation and  rejecting  Papal  antlinrity. 
PruteetaiiiKDi  liatj  extt-nded  until  itH  adherents 
enibrace  the  great  majority  of  church  mt-ra- 
bera  in  the  Initt-d  Mates,  Britain,  and  the 
countriea  of  the  north  of  Kurope ;  while 
Kuman  Catholicism  is  the  nilitig  faith  in 
Spanish  America,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Prote«tant«  are  divided  into  nunieroue 
sects,  each  fuunded  on  Bome  special  result  of 
Biblical  interpretation,  method  ol  church  gov- 
ernment, or  other  basis  of  Btparaiion.  The 
name  of  Protestant  is  repudiated  by  a  con- 
siderable section  ui  the  Cluirch  of  England. 

protestant-dlssenters,  «.   pi.     [Dis- 
sent eu.] 

pro teetant-sno cession,  $.     [Sdcces- 

810N.] 

'  prot-es-tfijit'-io-al,  a.      [Eug.  proUstant ; 
-ical.]     Pruit-^taiit. 


t  prdt'-e8-tant-)[sin,  s.  [Eng.  protestant ; 
■ism.]  The  stat-e  uf  being  a  protCBtant;  pro- 
testants  collectively ;  the  principles  or  religion 
of  protestants. 

"  The  only  thine  that  mkktn  protfttantUm  conBider- 
■ble  lu  ChrlstenQuui  U  tb«  Church  of  Eu^lond."— 
South :  Sermoru,  v.  61. 

•  pr6f -es-tant-izo,  r.f.  [Eng.  protestant; 
•i:e.]  To  render  protestant;  to  convert  to 
protestantism. 

•pr6t'-es-tant-l^,  a.  [Eng.  protestant; 
-Itj.]  Like  a  proti-stant ;  in  conformity  with 
protestantism  or  protestants. 

"  Nuthlnff  more  protettnntly  okn  be  pcrmlttMiL" — 
~HUton  :  Civil  Power  in  £cclet.  Cau$ei. 

prot  es-ta'-tion,  *  prot-es-ta-ol-on, 
•  prot  es-ta-tl-oun,  s.  (i-'r.  prote8tatlo7i, 
from  l>at.  prntfstatUmrm,  acciLs.  of  protestatio, 
from  pi'otestatiis,  pa.  par.  of  jrrotesto,  protesU>r 
=  to  protest  (q.v.)  ;  8p.  protestacion ;  Itah 
protesUizione.] 

I,  Ordinary  Ixinguatjt : 

1.  A  solenm  afHrrnation  or  declaration  of  a 
tact,  opinion,  or  resolution  ;  an  asseveration. 

"  But,  to  your  protatacion  ;  let  me  he-Ar." 

Shakrsp.  :  Winter's  Tate,  Iv.  3. 

2.  A  solemn  declaration  of  dissent :  a  pro- 
test. 

"If  the  lords  of  the  coonctl  liwtm'd  imt  any  ordeir 
a^ahifit  thL-ui,  aiiiiie  itoblftuiiii  i nihil shvtl  » protestation 
%ga,iU9t  it."— Clarmdan:  Civil  War. 

3.  A  solemn  vow  or  promise. 

"  UpoD  hill  iiifiny  pTotfUtigti'ina  to  mfirry  me," 

HJuiktti:  :  Alts  n'ell  th'U  L'ntU  (('•/f,  T.  «. 

•  4,  A  calling  upon  ;  an  appeal. 

"  Ho  ro&Ue  no  lerifinr  protritai'lon  to  hU  souldion, 
Imt  thftt  they  Bhoald  haiie  Ui  rememlimucu  tbeyr 
■undent  provfKaaa."—Qoldinj/e:  Cwear.  to.  67. 

IL  Law: 

*  1.  Eng.  Law:  A  declaration  in  pleading 
ty  which  the  party  interposed  an  oblique 
allegation  ordenial  of  some  tact,  by  protesting 
that  it  did,  or  did  not,  exist,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  a  direct  afllrmation  or  denial 

2.  Scots  1/iv} :  A  proceeding  taken  by  the 
defender  where  the  pursuer  neglects  to  pro- 
ceed, to  compel  him  either  to  proceed,  or  to 
Buffer  the  action  to  fall. 

•  pr6t'-5ft-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  pro- 
tests ;  a  protester. 

prd-test'-er,  "  pro -test- onr,  s.    [Eng. 

jTT'  'test ;  -er.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  Ono  who  protests ;  one  who 
Dttcrs  a  solemn  i)roU'Ht,  fttllrnuitlon,  or  dcolaia- 
tion.    (SKakesp.:  Julius  Cccsar^  I.  2.) 

2.  Ldw :  Ono  who  protests  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  [jromissory  note. 

prd-t^Bt'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Protest,  v.] 

pro  tost'  ing-lj^»a//i'.  \Eus.  protesting : -ly.] 
In  a  protesting  manner;  by  way  of  protest; 
with  protests  or  protestations. 

•pro  tCS-tl-on,  s.  [Eng.  protest,  ▼. ;  -ion.] 
l'r<>testati()n. 

"  Vrnir  irr««tc*t  protrttion  nay  A>«nnn<w  of  (Uep* 
affcctlwn.'  —Oreent :  Mr^Mxphon,  \>.  fti. 


pro  -to  -us,  pro'-teus»  s.     [I>at.  =  the  name 
of  Neptune's  herdsman.  He  changed  his  shape 
at  wiU.    (^Virgil:  Georg.  iv.  41-608.)] 
L  Ordinal^  Ijinguage : 

1.  Lit. :  (See  etym.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  changeable,  shifty,  or  fickle  per- 
son ;  one  who  readily  changes  his  principles. 

"  Being  such  protnucM  in  rell^loa  th»t  notxidy  was 
ever  able  to  discover  what  shAiiu  or  stand^nl  tlieir 
conadeucee  &r«  really  oL'^MaundreU  :  TraveU,  p.  13. 

II.  Zoology: 

1.  The  typical  genua  of  the  Proteidae  (q.v.). 

(ilVPOCHTHOS.l 

•  2.  The  name  given  by  Rosel  in  1755,  to  the 
genus  Amoeba  (q.v.).  As  Proteus  was  oc- 
cupied [1.]  it  is  no  longer  used  in  this  sense. 

•  proteus-animalcule,  5. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Pkoteus,  II.  2. 

•  prdt-e-vSja-ge'-li-on,  s.  [Or.  irpSmt 
(/>rofos)  =  tirst,  and  nJoyyeAtoi'  (euanggcliou) 
—  &  gospel.)  [EvANOELisT.]  An  apocryjihal 
gospel,  ascribed  to  St.  James  the  Less. 

•  pro-tha-la'-mi-on,    *  pro-tha-la'-xni- 

unit  5.  [Gr.  TTpd  (;)ro)=:  before,  and  0aAa/iO? 
((/lit/amos)  —  the  marriage-bed.]  A  song  ad- 
dressed to,  or  in  honour  of,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  which  the  marriage  cere- 
monies opened.    [Epithalamion.] 

•*  Poets  wrote  prothaiamiujnt  In  their  pratwi.'' 

Drayton :  The  iliaeries  of  Quf cti  Margaret. 

pr6-th!ir-lus»  pro-th&l'-li-um,  s     [Pref. 

yrtt-,  iiitd  Lut.   thallus ;    Mod.   I^t.   thuUium,.] 

[TUALLUS.] 

Hot. :  The  first  result  of  geniiination  after 
the  impregnation  of  a  cell  in  the  an^hegonia 
of  some  lii^^lier  cryptogams,  as  Ferns,  Equise- 
tacea,  and  Marsileaceae.  It  differs  in  the  dif- 
ferent orders. 

pro'-the-ite,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Ure  to  a  dark-green 
variety  ofSahlite  (q.v.),  resembling  fassaite, 
found  iu  the  Zillertlial,  Tyrol. 

proth'-e-si^,  s.  [Gr.,  from  wpori'^/u  (pro- 
tithani)  =  to  place  before.] 

1.  Eccles.  :  A  credence -table  Cq-^'-)- 

2.  Surg.  :  The  same  as  Prostuesis  (q.v.). 

pro^tho-nd-tar'-i-iit  (th  as  t),  pro-to- 
no-tar-i-at,  5.  [Fr.l  The  college  c-msli- 
tuted  by  the  twelve  apostolic  prothonotaries 
in  Rome. 

pr5-th6n'-6-ta,r-7,*pr6-t6-ii6'-tar-y, 

$.     (From   low   Latin   I'rotonotarius,  from   Gr. 
n-pwTO?  {protos)  =  first,  and  Lat.  iwtarius  =  a 
notary  (q.  v.).  The  proper  spelling  thus  is  pro- 
tonotary.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  chief  cleric  or  notary. 

**  I  poynt  you  to  b«  protonatary 

Of  i-ume'ii  court."  SkcUon:  Poems,  p.  2.1 

IL  Technically : 

•  1.  Eng.  Imw  :  A  chief  elerk  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  and  in  the  King's  IJencli ; 
there  were  three  such  ollicers  in  tlie  former 
court  and  one  in  the  latter.  The  offices  are 
now  abolislied. 

2.  United  Slates  Law:  A  chief  clerk  of 
court  in  certain  states. 

3.  Roman  Church :  A  title  introdneod  into 
the  West  from  Constantinople  about  A.n. 
8i>0,  r^dacing  the  term  primicerins  7Wtarior- 
nm.  It  is  now  a]>plied  to  any  member  of  the 
College  of  Protonotaries  Apctstolic  of  tlie 
Curia,  twelve  in  number.  They  register 
the  Pontilica!  acts,  and  make  and  keep  the 
olllcial  records  of  beatifications, 

4.  Greek  Church  :  The  cliirf  secretary  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  stiperin- 
lends  the  secular  business  of  the  province. 

pro-tho-no'  tar-^-ship  (tli  as  t),  pro- 
tho  no-tar-1-ship,  pro-td-no  -t^-^- 
ship,  s.  [Kui^.  pruthonotary,  Ace;  -ship.]  Tlie 
olUco  or  position  of  a  protlionotary. 

"  Hi«rninjp«ty  .  .  .  (p\v  hlm[0.  Oarew]*  prnthono- 
tar^thip  In  the  ohitaiXTy."— Wood;  Athena  Oxon,,  1. 

pr6-tll6r-iix,5.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Eng.,  ic. 
thorax  ii\.y.).\ 

Entom. :  The  anterior  ring  of  tlio  thorax, 
carrying  the  first  pair  of  legs. 

pro'-thy-rttm,  ».    [Gr.  jrprf  (j>ro)  =  before, 

and  Oupa  {thnra)  =  a  iloor.] 

Arch.  :  A  porch  before  the  outer  door  of  a 
house.    (OwlU.) 


prot'-ic,  a.      [Eng.  prot{_ein);   -ic]     (See  the 
compound.) 

protlo-acld,  $. 

Chem. :  An  acid  discovered  by  Limpricht  in 
the  tlesh-joice  of  tlie  roach  (Ltwciswi  rutilus). 
It  forms  a  yellow  brittle  mass  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  but 
soluble  in  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda.  Wliem 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  leucine. 

prot-ich-ai-tej,  s.     [Pref.  ;>ro(.,  Gr.  Ixvo^ 
(ichnos)  =  a  track,  and  suff.  -ites.} 

PahrnnL  :  Owen's  name  for  certain  tracks 
or  markings  from  the  Potsdam  Sandstone  of 
Canada,  which  he  considered  to  have  been 
made  by  Trilobit4?8.  Principal  Dawson 
ascribes  them  to  fossil  Eurj-pterids,  and  the 
smaller  forms  of  Protichnitej*  occuning  in  the 
CajboniferouH  toBelinurus,  akin  to  the  recent 
Limulus  (q.v.). 

pro-tis'-ta,  ».  pL     [Ger,  protisten,  from  Gr. 
trpwTos  {pr6tos)=  first  in  point  of  time.] 

Zool.  :  A  kingdom  projiosed  by  Ilaeckel,  la 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  long  felt  by 
zoologists  and  botanists  in  dilfi^rentiating  the 
lowest  of  the  Protozoa  from  the  highest  of 
the  Protopliyta.  In  /)a-s Prof iaftnreic/i {Leipzig, 
1S78)  he  gives  the  following  classification  : — 


LoB(WA.        .    .    .    Oyniuuliibosa,  ThecoIobosiL 
GBCGARiN.e    .    .    Moiiooyatlda,  Fulyciatidik 
FLAtJl>Ll.ATA    ,     .     Nudo,    Tlioco-,    OiUu-,  ftod   Cfitoi 

flo^ellata. 
Catalijicta    .    . 
CuxfcTA       .    .    .    Holo-,  Hetero-.  Hrpo-.  *□<!  Pttritxi. 

Clllk 

AciNET.B     .    ,    .    Mouaclnet^,  Bytittclnetast 

Lauvuintrculs 

Bjlciluarijc    .    .    KAvlculiittu,     Echiuellattt.    lAcer- 

tiattB. 
Fuiroi      ....    Pbyco-,  Onlo.,  Asco-,  Qutro-.  &n4 

Hyuiuijuiiiycctca 
MrxoHTCETu     .    PbywvreiB.  t^trmoulteie.Trlcheaccai, 

Lyfiignleaj, 
Tbalamophoka  .     MoDuBtvglfi,  PolysteglA.  HonothnU' 

luiA.  Polythtil&ujlii. 
n ELiozoA    .    ,    ,    Aph ro-,     ChaUro.,     And     Desmo- 

thi>mc». 
Rauiolakia    ,    .    pAncolIie.      PftiiACitiithge,       PNni>o- 

leiil.-e,  Plek'iiiKiriF,   SphierideW, 

Discideie,  Cyrtidcie. 

pro-to-,  prot-,  pre/.  [Gr.  n-pwroc  (protos)  — 
hist.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  A  prefix  used  to  express 
priority  :  as,  pro(o-martyr,  izc. 

2.  Chem. :  A  prefix  originally  nsed  to  denote 
the  first  of  a  series  of  binary  compounds 
arranged  according  Ut  the  number  of  atoms  of 
the  elertronegative  element.  At  present  it  is 
used  to  designate  that  compound  in  a  series 
which  contains  one  atom  of  the  electro- 
negative  element. 

pro-td-bas'-tite,  a.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 
bastilf.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  the  Enstatite  group  of 
minerals  found  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  Ger- 
many ;  an<l  believed  by  Streng,  who  named  it, 
to  have  been  the  original  mineral  trom  whicli 
bastite  was  derived. 

pr6-t6-o&l'~9ite,  s.    [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 

cakil€.] 

I'etrol.  :  The  same  as  Crystallimk-lims- 
STONE  (q.v.). 

pro-td-cim'-piis,  s.  [Pref.  pro(o-,  and  Gr. 
xa/jiR-oc  (^kamjMis)  =  a  sea-aniinul.J 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Syngnathldre,  with  on« 
species,  Protncamptis  hyrjunolomiui,  fW>m  tho 
Falkland  Islands,  "  It  may  be  regarded  fts  aa 
embryonal  fttrm  of  Nerophls"  {Gunthcr). 

pro  to-oit-^  Ohu'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  protO',  and 
Fnf,'.rnf.r/ni(r.]  Contained  In,  or  derived  from, 
catechu  or  otiior  resin. 

protooatooholc-aold,  *. 

Clt>m.:  C-\l^in^.  A  fn-nuently  occurring 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  resins  bf 
fu-^ioii  Willi  nntAHsic  hydrate,  and  readily  pn>- 
duci-d  by  the  action  of  melted  potash  on 
pi]>eric  acid.  It  crysUdllzcs,  with  one  mole- 
cule of  water,  In  plat4'«  ond  nceilles,  nolublo 
in  wat«r,  alcohol,  and  etiier,  and  inults  at 
19fl*.  Its  oqueouH  solution  is  coloun-d  a  dark 
bluish-green  with  ferric  chloride,  clinnglug  to 
rctl  on  tho  addition  of  soda  or  )Hitash. 

protocatoohalo-aldotiydo,  *. 

Chrm.:  C:H,|(i;(==CnirK'>H>..CHO.  IXoxy- 
iH'nzHldehyde.  A  crystiilltno  Utdy  pnvluce*! 
by  the  action  of  clilorofurm  on  an  alknline 
solution  uf   pyrocatiieliiu.       It   ia   sobiblc   iu 


boil,  h6^;  potit,  Jd^l;  cat,  90U.  chorus,  9I1I11.  bon^;  go,  ^om:  thin,  ^hls;  sin.  ay;  expoot,  It^onophon.  oxist,      Ihg, 
-olan.  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -slon  -  mhfm;  -(Ion,   ylon  -  JLhOn.    -clous,    tlous.  -«1oub  -  shus.    -bio.  -dlo,  &c.  L  bpi.  d^L 


protococcidse— protopterua 


water,  melts  at  150°,  and  is  coloured  deep 
green  by  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  By 
fusion  with  potash  it  is  converted  into  proto- 
cateclmic  acid. 
pro-to-coc'-ci-dcB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  proto- 
coccins):  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  siiflf.  -id<B.] 

Bet.:  Atribeof  Palmellfa?.  Chlorospermous 
Algae,  having  the  slimy  substi-atum  obsolete. 

prd-td-coc'-ciis,  s.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  coccus  =  a  berry.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Pro- 
tococoidae.  In  one  of  the  two  conditions  in 
which  it  occurs  it  is  a  spheroidal  body,  y|-  to 
^__  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a 
structureless,  tough,  transparent  wall,  in- 
closing viscid  and  granular  protoplasm.  It 
multiplies  by  lission.  In  certain  circum- 
stances it  becomes  locomotive.  It  occurs  in 
the  mud  which  accumulates  in  roof-gutters, 
water-butts,  and  shallow  pools.  (Huxhy  £ 
Martin:  Elementary  Biology,  p.  11.)  Froto- 
eoccus  nivalis  is  Red  Snow  (q.v.).  P.  pha-ia- 
lis  (?)  is  common  in  Europe  on  stones,  leaves, 
straws.  &c.  Dunal  says  that  the  crimson 
colour  of  the  salt-water  tanks  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  caused  by  P.  salinus. 

pr6'-t6-c6l,  s.  [O.  Ft.  protocoled  protecole, 
from  Low  Lat.  protocoUum,  from  late  Gr. 
=  TTpcuToKoMoc  (protnkollon),  orig.  the  first 
leaf  glued  on  to  MSS.  to  register  under  whose 
administration  and  by  whom  the  MS.  was 
written,  afterwards  applied  to  documents 
drawn  up  by  notaries  because  accompanied 
bv  such  a  first  leaf  or  tly-leaf:  Gr.  rrpuiTo? 
{protos)  —  first,  and  icoAAcu^  {koUao)  =  to  glue  ; 
icoAAa  {kolla)  =  glue.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  The  original  draft  or  copy  of  a  deed, 
contract,  or  other  document. 

'■  An  original  is  stiled  the  proCocoI.  or  icriptura  ma^ 
triJ:"—A\iIiffe:  Parergon. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*■  Endorsing  protocols  with  the  moat  intense  regitrd 
for  the  proi.irieue3."— Scriftner'j  iiaganne.  March,  1680, 

p.  ns. 

•3.  In  Scotland,  a  record  or  registry  ;  on  the 
admission  of  a  notary  he  receives  from  the 
clerk- register  a  marked  book,  called  a  proto- 
col. In  this  the  notary  must  insert  copies 
of  all  the  documents  he  may  execute,  to  be 
there  preserved,  as  in  a  record. 

n.  Diplomacy:  The  minutes  or  rough  draft 
of  an  instrument  or  transaction  ;  the  original 
copy  of  a  treaty,  despatch,  or  other  document ; 
a  document  serving  as  the  preliminary  to  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  ;  a  diplomatic  document 
or  minute  of  proceedings,  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  friendly  powers  in  order  to  secure 
certain  political  ends  peacefully  ;  a  convention 
not  subject  to  the  formalities  of  ratification. 

prd'-to-col,  v.i.  &,  t.    [Protocol,  s.] 

A.  Intra-ns.  ;  To  draw  up  protocols  or  first 
drafts. 

"  Serene  Hlghneoea  who  sat  there  protocol ing," — 
Carlyle:  French  A'tvu/-.  pt,  ii..  bk.  vi,.  ch.  iii. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  a  protocol  of ;  to  enter 
on  a  protocol. 

•  pr6-t6-<s6l'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  protocol ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  protocols. 

"  His  favourite  portfolio  waa  now  In  your  Lordship's 
protocoticc\iBtod.y."—D'Itra€li:  Lettert of  Runnymede, 
p.  101. 

•pr6'-t6-c6l-ist,  s.     rEng.  protocol;  •ist.'\ 

1.  A  registrar  or  clerk. 

2.  One  who  draws  up  protocols. 

"  M.  HHJioteux.  Secretiry  of  the  French  Emhasay, 
■will  act  as  protocoU St. "—Daily  Ttlfjraph,  Oct.  30,  ISSo. 

•pr6'-to-c6l-ize,  vA.  [Eng.  protocol;  -ize.) 
To  write  or  draw  up  protoools. 

'*Ke^>t  protocol izinf}  with  soft  tiromisen  and  delusive 
delays.  '—F.ifher  Jiahoney:  Relvjuei  qf  Father  Prout, 
p.  35.    (Note  ) 

•  pro-to-dor'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 

Doric  (q.v.).]      Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  the  earliest  period  of  Doric  arcliitecture. 

"The  architect  inventa  the  jTotfdoric  column."— 
Cooper :  Monumental  Hist.  Egypt,  p.  21. 

Pro-to-ge-nei'-a,  5.    [Gr.  n-piuTOYeccio  {pro- 

•  togaieia),  pecul.  'fern,  of  irpwToyetTJs  {proto- 
gen€s)=  first-born.] 

A^tron. :  [Asteroid,  14*1, 

pr<>-t6g'-€n-es,  s.    [Protogen-iia.] 

Zooi.:  A  genus  of  Haeckel's  Lobosa  and 
Lankester's  Prot«omyxa  ;  apparently  the  same 
as  Aina'ba  porrecta  of  Schultze. 


pro'-to-gine,  pro'-to-gin,  s.    [Pref.  proto-, 
and  Gr.  yeVo?  (genos)  =  age,  origin.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  used  to  designate  varieties 
of  granite  and  gneiss  (q.v.),  which  cont^iin 
talc  or  clilorite  as  a  constituent,  in  place  of 
ordinary  mica.     Abundant  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

protogin- gneiss,  protogln-granite, 

5.     [Protogine.] 

prd-tog'-yn-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  protogyn(y) ;  -ous.) 
Bot. :   Having  the  stigma  mature  before  the 
pollen  is  so. 
pro-tog' -y-ny,  s.     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr.  yvyrj 

{gune)=^a.  woman.] 

Bot. :  The  development  of  the  stigma  of  a 
plant  before  the  stamens  are  mature.  It  is 
less  common  than  protandry.  Examples, 
RanuTiculus  sceleratus,  Plantago  major,  &c. 

pro-to-hip'-pus,  s.     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
imro?  (hippos)  =■  a  horse.  ] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Equidse,  from  the 
Lower  Pliocene  of  North  AinericJi.  Some  of 
the  species  equalled  an  ass  in  size,  and  the 
feet  resembled  those  of  Hipparion. 

prd-to-his-tor'-io,  o.  [Pref.  proto-,  and 
Eng.  historic] 

Arch-ceol. :  Belonging  to,  or  connected  with, 
the  earlie.st  period  of  which  history  gives  any 
account. 

"The  populations  and  their  latigoages  must  have 
been  largely  modified  by  protohittoric  influences," — 
Journ.  Ant'hrop.  Jnttit.,  Iv.  157. 

pro-to-lab' -is,  s.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr.  Xa^l^ 
{labis)  =  a  handle.] 

Pal/ront. :  A  genus  of  Camelidse,  from  depos- 
its of  Pliocene  age. 

pro-to-lith'-ic,  o.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 
lithic] 

Anthrop. :  Belonging  to  the  dawn  of  the 
Stone  Age. 

"  .K  possible  protoIUhic  period  of  still  older  geological 
epochs,"—  Wilton  :  PrehUtoric  J/an.  i,  97. 

pro'-to-mar-t^,  *  pro-tho-mar-tyr,  s. 

[Fr.  protomartyre,  from  Lat.  protomartyr ;  Gr. 
TrpuiTonapTvp  {protomartur),  from  irpCnoc;  (pro- 
tos) =  first,  and  (idprvp  (martur)  =  a  witness,  a 
martyr  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  first  martyr ;  applied  especially  to 
St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr. 

"  lu  the  honoare  o(  that  holy  prothumnrlyr,  seyiit 
Mhon." —Fabynn :  ChronicU.  voL  i.ch.  cli. 

2.  The  first  who  suffers  in  any  cause. 

"  Hampden,  ilrm  aasertor  of  her  laws. 
And  protomartyr  in  the  glorious  cauBe." 

Boyte :  Jriu7npha  of  Naturt. 

pro-td-mer'-^x,  s.     [Pref.  proto-,   and  Gr. 
M^pv^  {miriix)  =  a  fish  supposed  to  ruminate.] 
PaI(Eont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Camelidse,  from 
the  Lower  Miocene  of  North  America. 

pro-to-mon'-Ss,  >.     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  monas  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Proteomyxa  (q.v.). 

pro-to-myx'-a,  s.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
fivia  (muxa)  =  slime.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Haeckel's  Rhizomonera, 
with  one  species,  Protomyxa  aurantiaca,  found 
by  him  in  the  form  of  orange-yellow  flakes, 
consisting  of  branching  and  reticular  proto- 
plasm on  shells  of  Spirula  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Canaries.  This  condition  is  a  plasmodium, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  young  amcebte. 

pro-to-ne'-ma,    s.      [Pref.  proto-,   and    Gr. 
j^;uo  (7i''j7ta)  =  yarn.] 
Bot. :  A  filiform  prothallus, 

pr6-t6-nd-tar'-i-3.t,  s.    [Prothonotariat.] 

pr6-t6-n6'-tar-^,  s.    [Prothonotabt.] 

*  pro'-to-fiym,  s.     [Pref.  prot-,  and  Gr.  owfta 

(onuma)  =  a  name.]     The  first  person  or  thing 

of  a  particular  name. 

"The  wrecked  canal  -  boat,  the  'Evening  Star." 
ignominiously  quenched  tii  the  twilight,  with  its 
heavenly  prot-jnyn  palpitatiug  in  the  vapor  above  it.* 
— Scribner'i  Magazine,  MArch.  l8ai->,  p.  667. 

pro-to-pap'-as,  s.  [Gr.  irpiros  (protos)  = 
first,  and  jran-a?  (papas)  =  a  father,  a  priest.] 

Greek  Church. :  A  chief  priest;  a  priest  of 
superior  rank,  corresponding  with  a  dean  or 
archdeacon  in  the  English  Church. 

*  prd-to-par'-ent,  s.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng. 
parent.]  A  first  parent.  (Davies:  Microcos- 
mos,  p.  23.) 


pro-to-phyl'-lum,  s.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Or. 
(^t/AAof  {phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.  :  The  first  leaf  of  a  cryptogamic  plant 
when  germination  begins. 

prd-to-phy'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  irpimToitvTO';  (pro- 
tophutos)  =  first  produced  :  irpcoTo?  (protos)^ 
first,  and  <^vt6«  (j)/iii(os)  =  grown.] 

Bot. :  Perleb's  name  for  plants  of  the  lowest 
and  simplest  organization. 

prot'-o-phyte,  s.  [Protophvta.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Protophyta  (q.v.). 

pro-td-phy-tol'-O-g^,  s.  [Pref.  pro(o-,  and 
Eng.  phytology  (q.v.).]     Pal*ubotany, 

pro-td-pi-the'-cus,  5.  [Pref.  pro(o-,  and 
Lat.  piihecus  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cebidje  (Platyrhina), 
of  large  size,  from  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil  of 
Post-Pliocene  age. 

pro'-to-plasm,  t  pr6-t6-pl3^'-ma,  s.  [Gr. 
TrpdjTo?  (;iro/ys)  =  first,  and  TrAaiT;*a  (plasma) 
=  anj-thing  formed  or  moulded.] 

Biol.,  £c.:  "The  living  matter  from  which 
all  kinds  of  living  beings  are  formed  and 
developed,  and  to  the  properties  of  which  all 
their  functionaare  ultimatt-ly  referred"  (Encyc, 
Brit.,  ed.  9th,  xix.  828).  It  was  first  noticed 
and  described  by  Rn^sel  v  Rosenhof,  in 
his  account  of  the  Proteus -animalcule,  and 
was  named  sarcode  by  Dujardm  in  1835.  In 
1S46  V.  Mohl  gave  the  name  protoplasm  to 
the  "tough  slimy  gi-anular,  semi-fluid" 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  vegetable  ceU. 
Colin  suggested  the  identity  of  vegetable 
protoplasm  and  animal  sarcode,  which  was 
established  by  Sclmltze  (Arch.  f.  Anat.  u 
Phys.  (Leipzig),  1861,  pp.  1-27),  whose  con- 
clusions were  probably  aided  by  the  researches 
of  De  Bary  and  Koellifrer.  Protoplasm  is  a 
transparent  homogeneous,  or  granular- looking 
substance.  Under  high  microscopic  power, 
in  many  instances,  it  shows  a  more  or  leas 
definite  structure,  composed  of  fibrils  more  op 
less  regular,  and  in  some  instances  grouped 
into  a  honeycombed  or  fibrillar  reticulum,  in 
the  meshes  of  which  is  a  homogeneous  inter- 
stitial substance.  The  closer  the  meshes  of 
the  reticulum,  the  less  there  is  of  this  inter- 
stitial substance,  and  the  more  regularly 
granular  does  it  appear.  Water,  dilute  acids, 
and  alkalies  cause  protoplasm  to  swell  up, 
and  ultimately  become  disintegrated,  and  it  is 
coagulated  by  those  substances  that  coagulate 
pmtfids.  Its  composition  is  a  problem  with 
which  science  has  still  to  deaL 

"  It"  la  DOW  known  that  in  the  embrvo  and  adult; 
in  plant  and  animal,  vertebrates  and  invertehratea, 
all  kinds  of  cells,  before  their  protoplasm  uudt-rgoea 
division,  show  complicated  chantre  of  their  nucleus, 
leading  to  divlflion.'  —Elein ;  EUtti^ntt  Bittology.  p.  7. 

pro-to-plSA'-mic,  a.  [Eng.  protoplasm:  -tc] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
protoplasm. 

pro'-to-plast,  ».  [Lat.  protoplastus ;  Gr. 
TrpuiTOTrAaTTOS  (protoplostoa),  from  jrp<2)To?  (pro- 
tos)—^TSt,  and  irka.<T<TUi  (plasso)  ■=  to  mould.] 
The  original;  the  thing  first  formed,  as  a 
pattern  to  be  copied  ;  the  first  individual  or 
pair  of  individuals  of  a  species. 

"The  original  sinner  in  this  kind  was  Dutch  :  Oalltv 
'be\^cM&,t\ie  protoplast."— Cleveland :  K'or**  (ed.  1699), 
p.  63. 

pro-to-pUis'-tic,  *  prd-to-pl5.s'-ticlt,  a. 

[Eng,  protoplast;  -iV.]     First  formed. 
'■  Our  prot^plasdck  sire, 
Loat  paradise,"         Howell:  Lexicon  Tetraglotton. 

pro-top'-o-dite.  s.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
TTOiJs  (pons),  genit.  noSos  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Comp.  A  nat. :  The  basal  segment  of  a  typical 
maxillipede. 

■  ■  The protopodite  and  the  endopodlte.  taken  toeether, 
are  cumm'>u!y  lalled  the 'stem'  ut  the  maxillipede, 
wMle  the  exupodite  la  the  '  i>Alp.'"—Buxley :  Tks 
Orayfiih.  p.  16T. 

pr6'-t6-p6pe,  s.  [Russ.  pTotopop.'\  In  Russia 
the  same  as  a  Protqpapas  (q.v.). 

t  pro-top' -ter-i,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  proto-,  and.  Gr. 
TTTcpoi'  (pteron)  =  a  tin.] 
Ichtky. :  Owen's  name  for  the  Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

prd-top'-tep-is,  s.      [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 

TTTepi?  (pteris)=:  a  fern.] 

Pakeobot. :  A  genus  of  Tree-ferns,  with  one 
species,  from  the  coal-measures  of  Whitehaven. 

pr6-tdp'-ter-U8,  s.      [Pref.  proto-,  and  Qr, 

mfpof  (pteron)  =  a  fin.] 


&te.  fat,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
«r,  woro,  wolf,  worU,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite.  cur,  rule,  foU^  try,  Syrian,    «,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 


protornis— protrude 
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lehthy. :  African  Mu'1-flsh  ;  a  genus  of  Sire- 
tildse,  with  a  single  species,  Protopterus  an- 
nectens,  from  tropical  Africa.  Very  similar  to 
Lepidosiren  (q.v.).  In  the  dry  season  these 
flsh  inibt'd  themselves  in  mud,  from  which 
they  emerge  when  the  i-ains  fill  the  pools.  In 
this  sta,te  the  clay  balls  containing;  the  fisli 
are  often  dug  out,  and  the  imbed'led  fishes 
can  be  transported  to  Kurope  and  released  by 
being  immersed  in  slightly  tepid  water.  They 
are  carnivorous,  and  attain  a  lenpth  of  six 
feet.     {Owen,  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  1848,  xviii.) 

prot-or'-nis,  #.  [Pref.  prol-,  and  Gr.  opctt 
=  a  bird.) 

Palixont.  :  A  genus  of  Pitssprine  birds,  with 
one  species,  I'rotornis  fjhiri€Jisi.<!,  from  the 
Lower  Eocene  Slates  of  Glaris.  It  was  some- 
what similar  to  a  lark,  and  is  the  earliest 
known  Passerine. 

prot'-dr-o-saur,  s.  [PRoroRosAtmus.]  Any 
iufiiviilnal  of  Die  genus  Protornsauras  (q.v.). 
i(Owen:  I'alwotit.  (ed.  2nd),  p.  2S1.) 

prSt-dr-6-sau'-ru8,prSt-er-6-8au'-rus» 

s.    [I'ref.  prvtero-,  and  Gr.  trai'pos  {sauros)  = 
lizard.     (/Ijossiz.)] 

PalfEont. :  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  founded 
by  Von  Meyer,  to  include  what  was  deemed 
the  fossil  monitor  of  Tliuringia.  The  neck  is 
long,  the  skull  of  moderate  size,  the  tail  lon;^ 
and  slender,  the  t«eth  sharp-pointed  and 
implanted  in  sockets,  the  cervical  vertebrte 
slightly  amphietelous.  Two  species,  Prvtoro- 
saunis  speiieri  and  /'.  huxleyi,  from  the  Per- 
mian marl  slates  of  Durham,  and  the  corre- 
sponding Kupferschiefer  in  Germany,  are  the 
earliest  lizards  krir^wn.  They  were  six  or  more 
feet  in  length.  Owen  places  them  among  tiie 
Thecodontia  (q.v.),  whilst  Seeley  thinks  they 
were  Dinosaurs. 

pro'-to-salt,  s.     [Pref.  proto-,  and  Eng.  salt.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  corresponding  to  the  lowest 
oxide  of  a  metd. 

prd-to-spon'-gl-a.  *.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Or. 
(TffbyYO^  {sponggos)  =  a  sponge.] 

1.  Zool.  :  [PROTEBOSPONOIAJ. 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Keratoda  (?),  with 
four  species,  from  tlie  Lower  Siluri.iu.  "  The 
minute  structure  of  this  old  type  is  very  im- 
perfectly known,"    (XichoUon.)    Protospongia 

/ennstratais  from  the  Lowex  Carabriau.  (jf/icfcs.) 

pro'-tO-Spdre,  S.  [Gr.  npitiTotnropo^  (proto- 
jjwros)  =  80wnig  or  begetting  first:  irpCiTov 
(jwo(os)=  first,  and  <nr6pos  (sporos)=i  a  seed.] 
Bot.  :  Berkeley's  name  for  the  firstapparent 
spores  of  the  Pueciniei,  which  are  analogous 
to  the  prothallus  in  the  higher  cryptograms. 

prd-to-t&x-i'-tes,  «.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Mo^l. 
Lat.  taxites  (q.v.). J 

PaUmhot.  :  A  fossil  genus,  from  the  Lower 
Devonian  of  Canada,  re;,'arded  by  Sir  J.  Wrn. 
Dawson  as  (coniferous,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Carruthers,  fouu<lfd  on  trunks  of  gigantic  SL-a- 
weeds,  and  called  by  him  Nematophycus.  The 
trunks  vary  in  diameter  from  one  to  three 
feet,  exhibit  concentric  rings,  and  are  made 
up  of  tubes,  the  larger  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis,  and  the  smaller  passing  in 
and  out  among  the  larger  in  a  horizontal 
direction. 

pro-to-ther'-J-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
0rtpiuy  (tkerioti)  =  a  wild  animal.) 

Zool.  :  Huxley's  name  for  those  primary 
mammals,  from  which,  it  is  conceived,  the 
Monotremata  were  evolved. 

"In  (ill  probfthlllty  thny  wero  as  wMeW  diffi-n-iit 
from  Oniltnorhyiiclius  Kud  fV-htitnaM  tlia  fiiMctivum 
ar«  fn^iu  the  Kdeutit^  .  .  .  llniun,  it  win  twronvenient 
ioliBveadUtluctuiUiio,/'rr>f<i//titri'i,  fortlioKruiii)  wtilili 
includea  tbcM.  ftt  prwrnt.  liy|H>thfitlcHl  emlxHiliii<-i>tJt 
otthitt  loweatttASe  of  iniiminnllAii  ty|i«.  of  wlilch  tli« 
existing  monotrnmAfi  aro  thu  only  knuwD  n^prefteuU^- 
tiv«*."— /"roc.  JSuot.  .*>c.  19SU,  [I.  AM. 

pro-to-ther'-l-an,  a.  a  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  jyroto- 
tUtri(a) ;  Eng.  sutf.  -an..] 

A.  As  (flj. ;  IJelonging  to  or  ubaractoristlc 
of  the  Pnitotheria. 

"  Protolhtrian  oharftctcn."— ^oc.  ZooL  ftoe.,  1880, 
l>.  ftM. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Proto- 

tht-ria. 

pro  to  tr5c'-tef»  «.  fPref.  proto-,  and  Gr. 
Tpu)»£Tr|«  {trOktts):=  &  nlbblor.) 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  HaploehitonidK,  with 
two  species,  Pri'totroctes  viur(ejia,  common  in 


South  Australia,  and  P.  orvrhyiickfis,  in  New 
Zealand.  The  settlers  call  them  Grayling. 
They  have  the  hal'it  nf  Coregonus,  are  scaly, 
and  are  provided  with  miuut*  teeth. 

pro'-ti-tSrpe,  «.  [Fr.,  from  I^t.  prototjfpum, 
accU-S  of;inifofy;m.i  =  original ;  Gt.  nptitTorvnoy 
(prdtotupon)~a.  prototype,  prop.  neut.  sing, 
of  irptuToruTTo?  (prototupos)  =  according  to  the 
first  fonn  :  irptoTo?  {prot  is)=  llrst,  and  tvtt'i? 
(fu;K)-i)  =  type  (q.v.).]  An  original  or  nuxiid 
after  which  anythi--;  is  copied  ;  the  pattern 
of  anything  to  be  engraved,  cast,  or  otherwise 
copied ;  exemplar,  archetype. 

■■  Uo  uniS  his  favourite.  Charlea  Braudon,  were  tli© 
prot'^typft  of  tliose  llltistrloiw  lieroeB."— B'a(poZ«  ." 
Antciiotea  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

•prd-td-t^'-ic-al»  a.  [Eng.  prototype); 
-imL\    Of  the  nature  of  a  prototype. 

"  The  stroneest  profo^vpica/  iimle.  wlUi  the  higgeat 
.  .  .  forefeet.  —/»aa   iSail   QautU.  May  11,  1B82. 

pro-to-ver-mic'-u-lite,  s.  [Pref.  proto-, 
and  Eng.  vcrniiculite.] 

Min. :  A  vermiculit.e-like  mineral  found  in 
large  folia  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.  Sp.  '^r. 
2'2tj9 ;  lustre,  submetallic ;  colour,  grayisli- 
green.  Analysis  yielded  :  silica,  33*28  ;  alu- 
mina, 14*8S;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  6'36 ;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  0*57  ;  magnesia,  21 '52  ;  water, 
3"36;  hygroscopic  water,  20*54  =  lOO'Sl. 

pro-to-ver'-te-bra,  «.  [Pref.  proto-,  and 
Eng.  vertebra  (q.v.),] 

EmbryoL  (PL) :  Tranverse  clefts  in  a  mass 
or  plate  of  mesoblnst  on  each  side  the  axial 
cord,  gradually  developing  into  the  vertebne. 

pro-tO-ver'-te-bral,  a.  [Eng.  protoverte- 
br{a);  -o/.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  proto- 
vertebrae. 

•  pro-to-ves'-tl-ar-^,  s.  [Pref.  pro^o-,  and 
Lat.  ivs/iariits  =  ]>eitaining  to  clothes;  veMis 
=  clothes.)  The  head  keeper  uf  the  wanlrobe. 

"  Maglster  and  protnoetttaru,  or  wardrobe  keeper."— 
Warton  :  Engliih  Poetry,  I.  129. 

pro-tdx -ide,  s.    [Pref.  prot-,  and  Eng.  oxidt.] 
Chem. :  When  a  metal  forms  more  than  one 
oxide,  the  one  containing  the  least  proport.ion 
of  oxygen  is  called  the  protoxide. 

^  Protoxide  of  copper  =  Melaconiie ;  pro- 
toxide of  nickel  =  ^wHseni7e  ;  protoxide  of 
zinc  =  Zincite  ;  protoxide  of  lead  =  Massi^x>t. 

pro-tox'-J-dize,  r'.(.    [Kn^.  protoxid(e) ;  -ize.\ 
Chem. :   To   combine  with  oxygen,  as  any 
elementaiy  substance,  in  1  lie  proportion  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  the  other. 

pro-to-zo'-a,  s.  pi.    [Protozoon.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  animals,  occupying  the 
lowest  place  in  the  animal  kingdom.  They 
consist  of  a  single  cell,  or  of  a  group  of  cells 
not  differentiated  into  two  or  more  tissues; 
incaiiable,  as  a  rule,  of  assimilating  nitrogen 
in  its  diffusible  comjxiunds  (ammonia  or  ni- 
trates, or  carb(m  in  the  form  of  carbonates). 
The  food  is  taken  into  the  protoplasm,  either 
by  a  specialised  mouth  or  by  any  part  of  tlie 
cell  substance,  in  the  form  of  particles.  Prof. 
Ray  Liinkester  (Kncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  iUh),  xix. 
83l)-66)has  brought  together  tlie  u-^ults  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  the  n.itnie  of  these 
miniit'C  organisms,  and  adds  lull  bibliugraphy. 
He  divides  them  into  two  grades  : 

L  OriiMtMTfXA.    with    seven     rIa«sM— Pruteomyxa. 

Mycc'tozoa,  Ixibnsa,  Litbyrliithulldoa,  HeIlo£>ia, 

Itot|.'iihin;V  ntiil  lUiUolitrla. 
S.  CoRTieATA,  with  »\\  claMiien— ><|>oror.(ia,  FlaifoIlatA, 

Dliiiifl^L^rllatA,  Khyuchulliigellata,  CllintA.  ainl 

Acluetaria. 

pr6~ti-zd'-an,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.  proto2n(n);  Eur. 
antf.  -ail.]  'Any  member  of  tlio  sub-kingdom 
Protozoa  ((t-v.)  ;  a  protozoon. 

pro-to-zo-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. prttf aK>(a) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suir.  -ic] 

\.  Geol. :   Of  or  belnnRlng  to  the  strata  In 
which,  or  to  the  time  wlieii,  life  first  appeared. 
"Thfl  protoznif,  or   flnt  cm  of  life"— J/urcA/i^n  .- 
SUuria  (pd.  19M),  p.  II. 

2.  Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Protozoa 
(q.v.). 

pro-tft-zo'-on,  *.  (Prof,  proto;  and  Gr.  ^t^v 
(c.Vui)  =  ;in  animal  :  ^w  (20)  =  to  live.)  Any 
individual  of  tlie  Protozoa  (q.v.). 

pr6-trJiot',  '  pro-track,  v.t.  fT^at  pro- 
trarffUH,  pa.  ]»ar.  of  protrtiho  =  to  draw  nut,  to 
prolouK :  pro-  =  forth,  forward,  and  traho  = 

to  <lirtW.J 


I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  draw  oat  or  extend  in  duration ;  to 
prolong,  to  continue.    (Byron:  Corsair,  i,  17.) 

2.  To  extend  or  draw  out  in  length ;  to 
lengthen  out  in  sjiace. 

3.  To  delay,  to  defer,  to  postpone  ;  to  put 
oir  to  a  distant  time:  as,  To  protract  the 
decision  of  a  question. 

n.  Sun*. :  To  plot;  to  draw  to  a  scale;  to 
lay  down  the  lines  and  angles  of  by  means  of 
a  scale  and  protractor. 

•  pro-triict',  s.    [Protract,  v.)    Tedious  do- 

l:iy  or  eoTitinuance. 

'•  Wltli.iiit  further  protract  and  dilation  of  ttmo."— 
H-y.Kf .-    iVorks  :  Henry  VUI.  to  HV-iK  (an.  1629J. 

protr^t'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Protract,  v.] 

protracted -meeting.  ».     A  religions 

TML-etiii;:  protracted  or  continued  for  several 
days;  a  relij;iou8  revival.     ( ('.  iy.) 

pro-tract'-Sd-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  protracted  ; 
-/'/.]  In  a  protracted  or  prolonged  maani'r; 
tediously. 

pro-tract' -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  protracted; 
-iifcS5.)  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  pro- 
tracted ;  long  duraiion. 

pro-tract'-er,  s.    [Eng.  protract,  v. ;  -«•.) 

1.  One  who  protracts  or  lengthens  out  in 
time. 

2.  A  protractor  (q.v.X 

pr6-triic'-tlon»  s.  [Lat.  protractio,  f^om  pro- 
tr'tcftia,  pa.  ]iar.  of  protrako  =  to  protract 
(q.v.);  Ital.  protrasionc] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  protracting  or 
lengtliening  out  in  time  ;  the  act  of  delaying 
the  completion  or  termination  of  anything  ;  a 
putting  otf  or  deferring  anything  ;  delay. 

"The  other  maiiiuier  .  .  .  had  recourM  to  the  old 
mystery  of  /.'rotrartiott,  which  lie  extrcised  with  inch 
sui!c>-<H,  ttiAt  tlif  s«>asiin  wns  almust  cousuuied.*' — Smol- 
lett:  The /:egicide.    (Fref.) 

n.  Siirt'eying : 

1.  Tbe  act  of  plotting  or  laying  down  on 
paper  the  figure  or  dimensions  of  a  piece  of 
land,  &Q. 

2.  That  whicli  is  plotted  on  paper;  a  plan. 

•  pro-tric'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  protract;  -ive.} 
Piotiacting  or  lengthening  out  in  time;  pro- 
longing, conttniiiiig,  delaying. 

"  The  protracliva  trials  of  great  Jove." 

Shaketp.  :  Tr,.i!ns  i  CrettUia.  1 1, 

pro-tr4o'-t6r,  s.     (Eng.  protract;  -or.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  whi<:h 
protracts ;  a  protracter. 

II.  Technwdly: 

1.  Anat. :  A  muscle  which  draws  forward  z 
part. 

2.  S'trrj.  :  An  instrument,  resembling  a  pair 
of  forceps,  for  drawing  extianeoua  bodies  out 
of  a  wound. 

3.  Surv.  :  An  instrument,  of  various  forma 
and  materials,  for  laying  down  angles  on 
paper,  &c. 

4.  Tailoring :  An  adjustable,  cxpausiblo 
tailor's  pattern. 

•  pr6-trep'-tio-9,l,  a.  [Gr.  nporptrmKit  (pro- 

trfj'tik'is)  =  ur^iiii;;  forwani,  hortatory,  from 
TTpOTpc'irw  (protrfp(i)  —  to  urge  on  :  trpu  (;»ro)  = 
forward,  and  rpenu*  (trepS)=-  to  turn.]  HortA- 
tory,  persuasive,  persiinsory. 

"Tlie  Jiieani  iiaed  are  partly  didactical  uid protrtf^ 
tic'il.  —Want:  Vn  IiiJUUltty. 

'  pro-trite*  «.  (I-^t.  protrittts,  pa.  ]>ar.  of 
;)f()/tTO  =  to  rub  to  pieces.]  Worn  out,  ol> 
solute. 

"  Prfttrltti  niu\  putltl  upiiiiooi."— (7(iuif#n .'  TeaTM  ^ 
the  thurvh.  [..  ltf&. 

pro  tri'-tdn,  $.  [Pref.  pro-,  and  Mod.  LaI 
trit'-n  (q.v.).J 

PttJn'otit. :  A  genua  of  Tailed  Amphibians  (?) 
of  Permian  age.  The  skin  seems  (o  have  been 
naked ;  the  head  was  larger  than  that  of 
Satainiindm,  and  the  tail  relal  ively  much 
shorter;  the  ribs  were  short,  limbs  short  and 
tetradactylouH. 

*pr$-trud'-a-ble,a.  [Eng.profriuf(0);  •a6I«.1 

Protru^ile. 

"Tlie  iirafrm/dft'f  trunk  or  iin>b.»«oli  of  othtr  ann*- 
Ilda"— Ai riffln .'  I'tf^tmbU  Moultt  4  AirCAiMmut.  ^  17. 

pr5-tr^de',  i'.(.  A  (.  [Lat  protrudo  =  t« 
tbrust  forth  or  forward  :  pro  =  forward,  and 

trnii»=  to  thrust.) 


boU.  l>6^;  pout,  Jo^l;  oat,  9011.  chorus.  9I1I21,  bcnQh;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  oxpcot,  yonopbon,  o^lat.    ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shaa.    -tlon,  -slon  —  ahun;  -{Ion,  -9I011  —  zbun.    -clous,    tlous.    slous  =  sbua.    -ble.    dJo,  Lc  =  h^l,  d^ 
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protrusile— provection 


A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  thrust  or  posh  forward  ;  to  drive  or 
force  along. 

2.  To  shoot  out,  to  prnject,  to  catise  to  pro- 
ject.   (Coicper:  Familiarity  Dangerous.) 

3.  ^o  thrust  or  put  forth,  as  from  confine- 
ment ;  to  Ciiuse  to  come  forth. 

"  When  yoimg  Spring  protntd^g  the  bursting  gema.* 
T/K/nUQn  :  Autumn,  1,310. 

B,  Tntrans. :  To  be  thrust  out  or  forward; 

to  project,  to  shoot  forward. 

*  pro-tru'-sile,  a,  pLat.  protntsus,  pa.  par. 
of  protrudo  =  to  protrude  (q.v.).]  Capable  of 
being  protruded  and  withdrawn, 

pro-tru'-sion,  s.     [Protrusile.] 

1.  The  act  of  protruding  or  thmsting  for- 
ward ;  a  push  ;  a  thrusting  beyond  the  proper 
or  usual  limits  or  bounds. 

2.  The  state  of  being  protruded ;  projection. 

"Which  to  conceive  in  bodies  Inflexible,  and  with- 
out all  firoirusirm  of  parts,  were  to  expect  a  race  from 
'  '         *"       L   — Rrttirmit  •   VidiJitr   RrrnnrM.  hk. 


*  3.  An  urging  or  dri\ing  forward  ;  incite- 
ment. 

"Some  sudden  protrusion  to  good."— fip.  Salt:  Ser- 
mon on  /iomitits  viiL  14.  • 

4.  That  which  protrudes. 

•  pr5-trA'-§ivc,  a.  [Lat.  protrus(vs),  pa,  par. 
of  protrudo  =  to  protrude  (q.v.);  Eng.  adj. 
auff.  -ive.]  Protruding;  thrusting  or  pushing 
forward. 

•  pr6-tru'-§ive-l^,    adv.    [Eng,  protrusive; 

-/v.]    In  a  protrusive  manner;  obtrusively. 
(Carlyle.) 

pro-tu'-ber-an50,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pro- 
tuberaJis  —  protuberant  (q.v.).]  A  part  which 
swells  above  the  rest ;  a  swelling,  a  promin- 
ence, a  knob,  a  bunch  ;  anything  which  is 
swelled  or  pushed  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding or  adjacent  surface  ;  a  hill,  a  knnll, 
an  elevation,  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Anat- 
omy, as  the  occipital,  the  external,  and  in- 
ternal protuberances. 

"  So  many  wens  and  QDnatunl  protubframcet  Qpon 
the  face  of  the  earth."— J/ore.'  Antidote  against 
Atheism,  pt  L,  bk.  it.  ch.  ilL 

•  pro-tu'-ber-an-^y,  s.   (Eng.pro«u6min(0; 

-cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  protuberant. 

2.  A  protuberance,  a  swelling. 

pro-tu'-ber-ant,  a.  [Lat.  profu&emns,  pr. 
par.  of  proiuhero  =  to  bulge  out :  pro  —  for- 
ward, forth,  and  (uier  =  a  swelling.]  Swelling, 
bulging  out;  swollen  or  prominent  above  the 
surrounding  or  adjacent  surface. 

*•  with  glowlug  life  protuberant  to  the  view." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  187. 
pro-tU'-ber-ant-ly, orff.  [Fng.  protuberant; 
-ty.]    In  a  protuberant  manner;  with  a  pro- 
tuberance. 

•  pro-tu'-ber-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  protuberatus, 
pa.  par.  of  j>ro(M&ero  =  to  bulge  out.]  [Pro- 
tuberant.] To  swell  out  or  rise  above  the 
surrounding  or  adjacent  surface;  to  bulge 
out ;  to  be  prominent. 

"If  the  navel  profu&^rfir«a,  make  a  small  puncturs 
with  a  lancet  through  the  skin,"— Sftarp.*  Surgery/, 

•pr6-tu-be»-a'-tlon,s.  [Protuberate.]  The 
act  or  state  of  swelling  or  bulging  oat  beyond 
the  surrounding  or  adjacent  surface ;  pro- 
tuberance. 

"The  protuberatlon  or  bnnching  out  of  the  para- 
Btatab." — Cooke-   Descrip.  Bod]/  of  Man.  p.  206. 

•  pro-tu'-ber-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  protuher(o)=:  to 

protul'crate  ;    Eng.  adj.  suffl  -ous.]     Protu- 
berent,  bulging  out. 

"Being  prntuberotLt.  rough,  crusty,  and  hard."— 
Bmith  :  On  Old  Age,  p.  1S3. 

prot'-u-la,  s.  [Pref,  pn>,  and  Gr.  tvA«  (tulos) 
—  a  knot.) 

ZooL :  A  genus  of  Tublcola,  sub-femily  Ser- 
puliniE  ;  it  is  widely  distributed.  In  Protuli 
dysteri  after  si.xteen  somites  have  developed 
the  seventeenth  enlarges,  and  becomes  the 
head  and  thorax  of  a  new  zooid. 

•pr6iid,  •  prowd,  v.t.  &  i.    [Proud,  a,J 

A,  rni7is. :  To  make  proud. 

"  sister  jTrmuiej  sister ;  brother  hardens  brother." 
Sylvester  :  Trophies.  1,333. 

B.  fntrans.  :  To  be  or  become  proud. 

"Th«e  vrowdeth  Pow'r.' 

Sijleeiter:  ffenrie  ths  Great,  117, 


pro^d,    *  proade,    *  pront,    *  pmt,    a. 

[A.S.  pnt(  =:  proud  ;  pnifinj  =  pride  ;  Icel. 
prudhr  =  proud  ;  Dan.  prud  =  stately,  magni- 
ficent.] 

1.  Feeling,  displaying,  or  actuated  by  pride, 
either  good  or  bad  : 

(1)  Having  an  excessive  or  unreasonable 
opinion  of  one's  self,  or  of  one's  own  qualities, 
accomplishments,  power,  position,  &c.  ;  filled 
with  or  displajing  inordinate  self-esteem ; 
acting  with  haughty  or  lofty  airs  or  mien ; 
haughty,  arrogant,  presumptuous,  conceited. 

"  I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush." 
Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  t  i. 

(2)  Possessing  an  honourable  and  justifiable 
pride  or  self-esteem. 

(3)  Priding  one's  self ;  feeling  pride ;  valuing 
one's  self :  as,  proud  of  one's  country. 

2.  Lofty  of  mien ;  of  fearless  and  high- 
spirited  character. 

"  In  look  and  l;inguage  proud  as  proud  might  be." 
Scott:  Visioji  of  Don  Roderick.  29. 

3.  Spiiited,  mettlesome,  untamable. 

"  The  proudest  panther  In  the  chase." 

S?*akesp. :  Titus  And roni<MS,  IL  S. 

4.  Pleased,  gratified.    (Amer.) 

5.  Affording  reason  or  grounds  for  pride, 
self-gratulation,  or  boasting;  splendid,  mag- 
nificeirt,  grand,  gorgeous. 

"Their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense."     Cowper:  Task,  t.  70L 

6.  Noble,  honourable. 

"Tlie  proudest  boaat  of  the  most  aspiring  phllo8<>. 
'phet."— Goldsmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ca.  xiv. 

7.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by, 
pride  or  arrogance  ;  daring,  presumptuous. 

•  S.  Excited  by  the  animal  appetite.  (Ap- 
plied to  the  female  of  certaiu  animals.) 

"He  gave  it  untoabitcb  that  vaa proud.'— Brovn$: 
Vulgar  Errours, 

*  9,  Luxuriant,  exuberant,  abundant. 

prond-flesb«  s.  A  fungous  growth  or 
fleshy  excrescence  arising  in  wounds  or  ulcers. 

"  The  sores  had  generated  proud-fteth."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  20.  lg&5. 

proQd-hearted,  a.  Haughty,  arrogant, 
proud,    (Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  J.) 

*  proud-pied«  a.  Gorgeously  variegated, 
(Shaktsp.:  Sonnet  98.) 

•  prond-stomaclied,  a.  Of  a  haughty 
spirit ;  haughty,  high-tempered,  arrogant. 

t  proild'-xsh,  o.  [Eng.  proud;  -«A.]  Some- 
what proud. 

•  pro^d'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  prorid;  -ling.]  A 
proud  person, 

"  To  proudlings  steme  and  strict." 

Sylvester:  Henrie  the  Great,  162. 

pro^d'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  proud ;  -ly.]  In  a 
pnmd  manner ;  with  pride,  haughtiness,  or 
loftiness  of  mien  ;  haughtily,  arrogantly ; 
with  spirit  or  mettle. 

"He  apoke,  &Dd  proudly  tamed  aside.* 

Scott  :  Rokeby.  v.  lOi 

•  pro^d'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  proud;  -n^ss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  proud  ;  pride. 

"  Set  aside  all  arrogancy  and  proudnesM.r — l,atimer : 
S$e»nd  Sermon  on  tJie  Lortfi  Prayer. 

proasf-lte,  s.  [After  the  French  chemist, 
J.  L.  Proust;  suft'.  -ile(Min.).] 

Min. :  An  important  silver  ore  occurring 
also  in  distinct  crystals.  Crystallization, 
rhombohedral.  Hardness,  2  to  2'5 ;  sp.  gr. 
6'4"2  to  5'56  ;  lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour  and 
streak,  cochineal-red ;  transparent  to  sub- 
translucent  ;  fracture,  uneven,  conchoidal  ; 
brittle.  Compos. :  sulphur,  19'4  ;  arsenic, 
15*2  ;  silver,  65*4  =  100  ;  yielding  the  formula, 
SAgS-l-AsoSs;  isomorphous  with  pyrargyrite 
(q.v.).  Found  in  many  silver  mines.  A 
group  of  crystals  in  the  Natural  Hist'iry 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  from  the  mines 
of  Chanarcillo,  Copiapo,  Chili,  is  stated  to  be 
unique  for  size  and  perfection  of  form. 

proV-a-ble,  a.    [Euq.  proiie) ;  -a6&.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  proved  or  demonstrated  ; 
demonstrable. 

"  Proof  supposes  something proroB^c'—Jfin.*  Astern 
Iff  Logic,  pL  L,  ch.  iii..  5  1. 

2.  Capable  of  being  proved  or  established  as 
valid. 

"Many  of  tha  claims  were.  .  .  not  prwabTe  la 
bankraptcy."— iTwMi/i^  :itandard,  Feb.  l.  18S8. 

•  prdV-a-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  provable ;  -ness."] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  provable  ;  capa- 
bUity  of  being  proved. 


*  prov'-a-bly".  fwiy.  [Eng.  pTovab{U);  -ly.} 
In  a  ma'nner  capable  of  being  proved ;  so  oa 
to  be  proved. 

"No  fault  can  provably  he  laid  unto  him.'— Utiat: 
Titus.  L 

*  prov'-and,     •  proV-end,    •  pr6v-ant, 

*  prov-ende,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  provende  =  pro- 
vender (q.v.).j 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Food,  provisions,  supplies,  provender, 

"C-'amela  .  .  .  have  their  prooand 
Ouly  (or  bearing  burdens." 

Shakesp. :  Coriotanus,  U.  L 

2.  A  prebend. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Provided  for  the  use  of  the 
general  body  of  soldiers ;  hence,  of  inferior 
quality ;  inferior,  common. 

"A  knave  .  .  .  with  Kprovant  Bword 
Will  slash  your  scarlet." 

Matiinger:  Maid  of  Honour.  1.  L 

*  proTant-master,  s.     A  person  who 

supplied  clothes  for  the  soldiers. 

*pr6v'-ant,  v.t.  [Provand,  s.]  To  supply 
with  food  or  necessaries  ;  to  victuaL 

"To  provant  and  vietnall  this  monstrouB  army  ot 
Btrangers."— Aa*ft«;  Lenteti  Stuffe. 

prove,  *  preeve,  *  preov-en,  •  preve, 

*  prleve,  v.t.  &  i,  [O.  Fr.  prover,  pruver 
(Ft.  pfo^uver),  fn>m  Lat.  pmbo  =  to  test,  try, 
or  prove  the  good  quality  of  anything  ;  probus 
=  good,  excellent ;  A.  S.  prfifia  n ;  Dut.  proeiyen ; 
Icel.  prd/a  ;  Sw .  jrriifi'a  ;  Dan.  jrrove;  Ger. 
proben^  probiren,  T>riifen;  8p.  probar ;  Port, 
jn-ovar;  Ital.  profurcj 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  test  or  try  by  an  experiment,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of,  according  to  a 
pertain  standard;  to  make  trial  of;  to  bring 
to  the  test.    (Lit.  &Jig.)    (1  Thess.  v.  21.) 

2.  To  experience;  to  gain  personal  ex- 
perience of;  to  try  by  suffering,  encountering, 
or  passing  through.  {SptJiser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  34.) 

3.  To  evince  ;  to  show  by  argument,  reason- 
ing, or  testimony;  to  establish,  or  a.scertaiD 
as  truth,  reality,  or  fact;  to  demonstrate. 

"  If  on  the  Book  itseU  we  cast  oar  view. 
Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  story  true." 

Dryden  :  Religio  LaUri,  147. 

4.  To  establish  the  authenticity  or  validity 
of :  as.  To  prove  debts  in  bankruptcy  ;  to 
obtain  probate  of :  as.  To  prove  a  wiU.  [Pro- 
bate.] 

IL  Aritk. :  To  show  or  ascertain  the 
correctness  of,  as  by  a  farther  calculation  ; 
thus  in  addition  the  result  may  oe  proved  by 
subtraction,  and  in  multiplication  by  di\'ision. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  make  trial ;  to  try,  to  essay. 

2.  To  be  found  by  experience  or  trial ;  to 
have  its  qualities  ascertained  by  experience  or 
trial. 

*'  All  esculent  and  garden  herbs,  set  opon  the  tops  of 
hills.  wiU  prove  aiorn  medicinal,  lihough  less  esculent." 
—Bacon. 

3.  To  be  ascertained  by  the  event  or  result ; 
to  turn  out  to  be. 

"  Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  bis  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff,"  Milton  :  P.  /,,  iv.  i)8S. 

•  4.  To  make  certain ;  to  ha^'e  or  attain 
certain  proof  or  demonstration. 

"  Believitia:  where  we  cannot  prove.' 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,    (ProL} 

•  5.  To  succeed. 

"If  the  experiment  proved  not,  ft  ml^ht  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  beasts  were  not  killed  iu  tlie  due 
time." — Bacon. 

*^  To  prove  masteries  :  To  make  trial  of  skill; 
to  try  fur  the  mastery. 

•  prove,  s.    [Proof.] 

•  pro-vecf ,  *  pro-vecte,  a.  [Lat.  proimtits, 
pa.  par.  of  prm'cho  =  to  can^  iirward  :  pro  = 
forth,  forward,  and  veho  =  to  carry.]  Carried 
forward,  advamcd. 

"  The  f:tict«3  and  gesture  of  them  that  bs  provecte  1b 
years.'— Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Governour.  bk.  L 

pro-vec'-tion,  *  [Lat.  provectic,  from  pro- 
vectujs,  pa.  par.  of  proveho  =  to  carry  forward.] 
Philol.  :  The  carrying  on  of  the  terminal 
letter  of  a  word,  and  attaching  it  to  the 
succeeding  word,  when  it  be»:ins  with  a  %*owel, 
as  a  newt  for  an  twt ;  a  nickname  for  an  cke- 
name. 

"  Another  fertile  source  of  error  lies  in  the  habit  of 
what  Mr.  Wbitely  Stokes  calls  '  Proreirtion,'  a  word 
which  may  well  take  a  place  in  the  nomenclature  of 
Philology."— Xey-  Philological  Euays,  p.  SS7. 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wol^  worlc,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw, 


proved!  tor— provident 
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•  prd-ve'-di-tdr,  s.  [Fr.  provediUur;  Ital. 
proceditorej  from  proved' re  —  to  provide  <q.  v.).] 
A  purveyor,  a  provider ;  cue  employed  to 
provide  supplies  for  &u  anny. 

"Can  «D7  0De  dare  t*>  make  Him  ,  ,  .  bis  provedltort 
for  sucii  thiu]^  aa  cnu  only  fct.'d  lilo  pride  and  fluab  bis 
UDbltlonr'— ^uM:  Sermoni.  UL  101 

•  proV-e-dore,  «.  [Sp.  provedorj]  A  pro- 
vider ;  one  who  jtrovides  or  aupplies ;  a 
proveditor. 

"Ad  offliTfr  .  .  .  busied  with  tbe  duUes  of  a, prop*, 
don."— tratfitnfftuu  Irving. 

prdv'-cn,  pa.  -par.  or  a.    [Prove,  r.)    (It  Is 

used  now  only  in  poetry  aud  in  the  verdict 
Not  proven.) 

IT  Not  proven : 

Sects  Law:  A  verdict  given  by  a  jury  In  a 
criminal  case  when  tliere  is  sufticiput  evidence 
to  raise  strong  suspicion  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  but  not  sufficient  to  convict  him, 

Provcn9al  (as  Pro-van-sal'),  s.  &a,  [Fr.) 

A.  As  subsUtntive  : 

1,  A  native  of  Provence. 

2.  The  I^n^'ue  d'oc  (q.v.). 

"The  chief  dialect  of  southern  Prance,  the  Pro- 
venfal."—}¥hUit«y  :  Life  i  Orowth  <if  Language,  oh.  x. 

B.  Asadj,  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Provence, 
its  language  or  inhabitants. 

Provence  (as  ProV-ana),  s.     [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  provincia  —  a  province  (q.v.).J 
G^g.  :  A  province  in  the  south  of  France. 

Provence -oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  olive  oil  obtained 
by  cold  pressure  from  the  ripe  fruits  imme- 
diately after  gathering.    QVatts.} 

Provence- rose,  &.    [Cabbage- bos r.] 

Pro-ven'-cial  (cl  as  sh)»cf.  [Fr.  Provm<;nl.'\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Pruveuce  ;  ProvengaL 

•  prov-end,  "  prov-ende,  s.  [Pbovant),  «.] 

proV-en-der,  •  prov-en-dre,  s.  [Prom 
Mid.  Eng.  prouende  (three  syllables),  fi-oni  Fr. 
provende,  from  La.t.  pTcebemla ;  l)ut. provande,] 
[Peebend,  Provand.] 

*  L  Provisions,  food,  meat. 

2.  Drj'  food  for  beasts,  as  hay,  corn,  straw. 

"  Olve  their  faatiim  honea  provender." 

Shakenp.  :  Henry  V„  Iv.  3. 

•  3.  A  prebendary  ;  a  person  eryoyiug  a 
prebend.    {Rob&rt  de  Brunne,  p.  81.) 

•  prov'-en-der,  v.t.  [Provender,  «.J  To 
supply  with  provender  or  food  ;  to  feed. 

"  His  hor«*8  are  provendered  oa  eplcurely."— JVa«A«; 
Leniim  Htufftu 

•  prov-en-dre,  a.    [Provender,  «.] 

•  prov-ent,  s.    [Provesd.) 

pro-ven-trio'-U-lfis,  ».  [Prof,  pro-,  and  L:it. 
ventriculus  =  the  belly.]    [Ventricle.] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  The  second  cavity  In  (he 
oesophagus  of  birds  belnw  the  crop.  It  corie- 
sponds  to  the  cardiac  jiortion  of  the  stoniach 
in  mamniftls,  but  is  the  chief  place  where  di- 
gestion is  carried  on.  Used  also  of  a  muscular 
crop  In  the  earthworm. 

•  prov'-en-^e, «.    [Pbovend.]    Provision. 


pr6v'-er,  «.    [Eng.  proiif),  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  proves  or  tries. 

"Make    that   deiiiniid  of   the  praver.' — Sftakt^ip,: 
TroUua  i  Crettida.  IL  8. 

t  2.  An  approver.    (WharUm.) 

prSV-erb,  •pror-crbe,  «.    fVr.  proverb«y 
from  LaU  y>n)i'w//nim  =  a  ronimon  nayiiij:.  a 
pn.vfrb;  7)To  =  oiwnly,  publicly,  and  vrrhum 
=  a  word  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  ^rroverhio.] 
L  Ordl-nary  Lanffuage  : 
1.  An  old  and  common  saying ;  a  short  or 
pithy  sentence  oftt-n  reoeated,  an<I  containing 
or  expressing  some  well-known  truth  or  com- 
mon fact  ascertained  by  experifnec  or  obser- 
vtition  ;  a  sentence  which  briefly  and  fnrcibly 
expresses  snne  jiracticnt  truth;  a  mnxlm,  a 
saw,  an  adage,  an  aphorism,  an  apophthegm. 
"  A  prowtrb  la  uaiially  daBnad,  an  liistnictire  aen- 
tnice,  or  coiDinnn  and  iilth)'  Rayliiir,  In  wtilrh  more  la 
gPiicraHv  dMli[iii>d    thuii    niiircNiuHl.    fniiKnin   for  Ita 
pn-ullarltjraiid  vlcitaiioe.  aiiO  tticrefura  ailaiited  by  tlio 
lennip<l   m    wrU   an   fhi-  riilftnr,    by  which  "tla  diatln- 
gnlahed  rniiii  (-imiiterfHta  wbloh  want auoh  authority." 
—ftai/-  I^ovtn-bM.    iVnt.} 


2.  A  by-word  ;  an  exj'reasion  or  name  of 
contempt,  hatred,  or  reprttach.  (1  Kings  ix.  7.) 

3.  A  short  dramatic  comiiosition,  chiefly 
French,  in  which  some  well-known  i>roverb  or 
popular  saying  is  taken  as  tlie  foundation  of 
the  plot. 

n.  Scripture: 

1.  A  moral  saying  or  maxim,  enigmatical 
or  allegorical  in  ita  nature.    (Froverbs  i.  6.) 

2.  (PL) Old  Tc^t.  Canon:  Heb.  '•TlCp (if wW«), 
pi.  of  TCp  {jnashaC)  =  (1)  a  siniilitudc,  a  i>ara- 
ble  (Ezek.  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  3);  (2)  a  piUiy  saying, 
generally  involving  latent  comparison  ;  (3)  a 
proverb  properly  so-called  ;  (4)  a  sonn  or 
poem,  prophetie  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18),  ditlartic 
(Job  xxvii.  1),  or  derisive  (Isaiali  xiv.  4),  &r. 
The  noun,  "3;l"t)  {mashal),  is  from  the  verb 
Wo  (nuis/tuO  =  to  make  like,  to  assimilate. 
(fJesenius.)  It  was  therefore  to  be  exi>eeted 
tliat  the  book  of  Proverbs  would  not  consist 
exclusively  of  proverbs  properly  so  called  ; 
nor  does  it.  For  instance,  ch.  ii.  is  not  a 
series  of  detached  sajings,  but  a  didactic 
treati.se.  Dr.  Ottn  Zockler  (Prm-.  Solomon  (ed. 
Aiken),  pp.  35-37)  divides  the  Book  into  live 
leading  portions  ;  (1)  Introductory  (i.  7-ix. 
18);  (2)  orij,nnal  nucleus  of  the  collection, 
genuine  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (x.  1-xxii.  10) ; 
(3)  additions  made  before  Hezekiah's  day 
(xxii.  17-xxiv.  34) ;  (4)  gleanings  by  the  men 
of  Hezekiah  (xxv.-xxix.) ;  (6)  the  Supple- 
ments (xxx.-xxxi.),  the  first  being  the  words 
of  Agur  (XXX.),  and  the  second  the  words  of 
Lemuel,  with  the  poem  in  praise  of  the  matron 
(xxxi.).  Chapter  xxxi.  10-31  constitutes  an 
al]thabetical  acrostic.  Cliapters  i.-xxix.  are 
generally  attributed  to  Solomon,  who  was 
"  wiser  than  all  men,"  and  **  spake  3,000  I'ru- 
verbs"  (1  Kings  iv.  31,  32),  which  do  not 
seem  to  liave  been  founded  solely  on  his  own 
experience,  but  on  the  shrewd  observation 
of  the  nation  at  large  (i.  0).  The  collection 
made  under  Hezekiali  repeats  many  proverbs 
which  appeared  in  the  earlier  one.  The  lives 
of  Agur  and  of  King  LemueVs  mother,  and 
the  dates  of  the  two  appendices  ascribed  t<i 
tbem,  are  unknown.  The  New  Testament 
directly  quotes  from  this  book  in  very  many 
instances. 


11  with 

Ituto.  liL   is;  to  Frov.  iil.  7  lu  Rom.  zli.  IS,  ftud  tu 

i'rov.  X.  12  111  1  FvU  Iv.  8. 

*  prov'-erb,  v.t.  &,  i.    [PRovEftB,  s.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1 .  To  speak  of,  or  mention  in  or  as,  a  proverb. 

"  Am  I  not  »uiiK  And  proverb'd  tor  a  foul 
lu  ev'ry  atreeiT"    JUiltott :  Sainton  AgonitUt,  20. 

2.  To  iirovide  with  a  proverb. 

"  I  am  jrroverb'd  with  a  graudalre  phmne." 

&h<ikr.sp. :  Rrnneo  ±  Juliet,  I.  i. 

B.  Intrxns.:  To  utter  proverbs;  to  apeul; 
in  jtroverlis. 

"  All  tlielr  pftliit  taken  to  aoem  bo  wIiw  In  proverb, 
ini  8o^v^  but  to  cunolude  tbeui  downright  •laTott." — 
Milton  :  Artide*  uf  /'micc 

prS-verb'-i-al,  *  pro-verb-1-all,  a.  [Fr., 

from    Lat.  proverfiud is,   from  proitrhium  =^a 

froverb  (q.v.);  Sp.  proverbial;  ItuL  prover- 
iide.  ] 

1.  Mentioned  in  a  proverb  or  proverbs ; 
used  as  a  proverb  ;  as  familiar  or  well-known 
as  a  proverb  ;  used  or  current  In  a  proverb. 

"  Ttic  loyalty  of  Lochlcl  U  almost  proverbial,"— 
MacauUiy:  Ittst.  Snff.,  ch.  xlll. 

2.  Suitable  for  a  proverb. 

"  Tlila  rlvpi'a  hpiul  bring  uriknown.  and  drawn  to  a 
provrrbinl  otiaciirlty,  the  oitlutoii  becamo  wlilmut 
itf-aiitln,'—  hr'iwne. 

3.  Resitnhling  a  ]trovcrb :  as.  To  apeak  with 
provrrfmU  brevity. 

prS-Vorb'-i-al-^i^m,  «.  [Eng.  prwerbial; 
•  ism.]    A  proverl'ial  saying  or  phrase. 

■pro- verb '-i-alist,  s.  [Kng.  proi^n-hiat : 
-ist.]  A  writer,  com pttser,  col h'ctor,  oradmin-r 
of  proverbs.  {J.anplutrne :  Theodosiu3  dt  Con- 
sUxntia,  pt.  11.,  let.  3.) 

"  prS-verb'-i-fl-ize,  v.t.  &.  i,     [Kng.  pro- 

vtrhial ;  •«*!.] 

A.  Tranjt.:  To  make  Into  n  pro vcib;  to  turn 
Into  a  proverb. 

B.  Intra-ns.  ;  To  use  proverbs;  to  speak  lu 
proverbs. 

"  r  furlwar  from  any  further  /jrov^rbtaHilng.'— 
Kenntt :  Xratfntu  ;  Praise  '/  F^ly,  \\,  ltU>. 


pro- verb* -i-al-lj^,  adv,  [Eng.  proverbial: 
■ly.]  In  a  proverbial  manner;  by  way  of 
proverb  ;  as  a  proverb  ;  in  proverbs. 

**Tbs  like  we  alHrtii  prvwerbiatlu  of  the  t>eeUa."— 

/iri'wnc  :  VuJgar  Krraurt.  bk.  11..  ciL  xviiL 

•proV-erb-iao,  P.*.  [Buq.  proverb ;  -ize.}  To 
iiiuke  into  a  pruveih. 

"They  prorerbUed  the  Attlk-honae." 
Sylwnur:  hu  BarUu;  arwnUA  Uay,  Itrtt  xceek,  KA. 

proves,  «.  [See  def.]  A  corrupt  of  provost 
t'j.v  ).    (Bum*:  Brigs  of  Ayr.) 

pro-vide',  *  pro-vyde,  v.t.  &  L    (Lat.  pro- 

rw-eo  —  to  see  beforehand,  to  foresee,  to  act 
witli  forcsiglit :  pro  =  before,  and  viiieo  =  to 
s.  e  ;  Ital.  provedere  ;  O.  i-Y.  proveoir,  porvoir; 
h'r.  pijurvoir  ;  Hy.  proveer  ;  Port,  j^rorcr.J 

A.  Tratisitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  foresee. 

"Providing  the  hurta  thcae  llcentlooa  aplrlti  may 

dv.'—HenJotaon:  Vuipoiu.    iDtKlic.) 

2.  To  get  rearly,  procure,  collect,  or  prepare 
beforehand ;  to  procure  or  get  ready  forftiture 
use. 

"  Provide  your  block  and  your  axe."* 

ahakeap.  :  J/9<uure/or  Jteanut,  It.  l 

^  It  is  frequently  followed  in  this  sense  by 
Jur  or  oifuitist :  as.  To  provide  wanu  clothing 
/or  winter,  to  provide  a  lefuge  against  attack. 

3.  To  furnisli,  to  supply.  (Now  followed  by 
irith  ;  formerly  also  by  t^.) 

"  I  am  provided  fjf  o.  torch  hearer.* 

.Sh.ikftp. :  JleriUianC  of  Venice,  IL  4. 

4.  To  supply  with  what  is  needed  ;  to  maka 
ready. 

*■  I  pr'ythee,  ]#t  us  lx>  jtrovidcd 
To  shew  them  eiit<-rtjiliinieiit.' 

iVniAi*/'. .  7'imon  <if  .Athms,  1.2. 

5.  To  make  or  lay  down  as  a  previous  or 
preliminaiy  airangement,  condition,  or  pro- 
vision ;  to  stipulate. 

*  IL  Ecdes. :  To  appoint  to  a  benefice  before 
it  is  vacant.    [Provisor,  1'rovision.] 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  preiiarations;  tc 
make  provision  ;  to  take  measures  for  protec- 
tion against,  or  escape  from,  a  possible  or 
proliable  enl.or  for  comfort,  safety,  or  supply 
of  all  tilings  necessary.  (Followed  by  /or  or 
against.) 

"  Warn  wiaer  prlncee  to  proviitefor  their  aatety." 
Hen  Jonam  :  .Si^unut.  V. 

pro-vid'-ed,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  conj.    [Provide.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  £  parlicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  conj. :  It  being  agreed,  arranged,  or 
understood  Ix-foreliand ;  on  condition.  (Fre- 
quently followed  by  Uiat.) 

"Provided  that  you  do  no  ontrafwa" 

Shakeap.  :  Turn  (ientleutan.  Iv.  L 

U  In  the  use  as  a  coiyunetion,  provided  is 
really  a  past  participle  agreeing  with  the  word 
this  or  the  whole  sentence,  as  a  I-atin  ablative 
absolute  ;  thus,  the  above  cxamjde  might  be 
rendered,  "  This  being  j^rovided,  that,  tfc." 

prov'-i-den^O,*.  [Fr..  from  Ijit.  prmid&ntiay 
fyomproviiUiis  =  providi-nt  (q.v.);  yp.  &  Port. 
proridencia;  Ital.  providenza.  Provitience  and 
jyr^dence  are  doublets.] 

*  1.  Foreaiglit,  timely  care,  prevision,  pru- 
deneo;  the  act  of  making  provision  for  the 
future, 

"  I^roHttenee  la.  whereby  a  man  not  onely  fnr«eerth 
ComuioUvtie  ajid  iiicuiutnydlliu,  iiii>ai>crUia  and 
adLictHltli'.biitaJaoconaultc'th."— r.  Klyot:  Oovernour, 
bk.  l.rh.  xxtlL 

2.  Frugality,  economy,  or  prudence  in  tlio 
manat^ement  of  one's  ctmcerns. 

3.  Tlio  care  of  God  over  his  creatures; 
divine  snprrintendence. 

"To  Ills  duo  time  and  prorld^^ee  I  laaTe  them." 

m%u<m:  r.  a.,  hi.  4<a 

4.  Tlence,  iiscd  for  God  himself,  regarded 
as  r\''rrisiMg  ciux>,  foresight,  anti  diivcttoD 
over  his  creatures. 

*•  But  Prarid9t,em  H\^u*^■^^  will  liit^Trrne.- 

Cottper :  Tabia  TaiJt.  HL 

a.  A  manifestation  of  the  care  and  su|>«r. 
Int^-iidenco  which  God  exorciHcs  over  his 
creatun-H  ;  an  act  or  event  in  which  the  provi- 
dence an<i  can'  of  Go<l  over  his  crcaliir<»s  nn 
dtret-lly  exiiibilt'd  anrl  .seen  ;  often  used  almost 
Hynonymously  with  mercy  or  Idessing:  is,  It 
was  a  providence  he  wan  not  killed. 

prSv*  t  d^nt,    *  prov-1'dento,    a.     [I^t. 

pr"i'iiUr\.i,  pr.  (wir.  uf  yroviilfo—  to  fon'see,  to 
i>rovid«  (q.v  );  Fr.  jmrfidrnt ;  Hn.  pmridentt ; 
Ital.  prnvvidente.  Provident  ana  prudent  are 
doublets.] 


b^l,  b6^:  p^t,  j6^l;  cat,  9011.  ohorua,  9liin.  bengh;  go,  tiotn;  thin,  ^U;  Sin.  Of;  expect,  I^onopbon,  e^lst.    -Iftg, 
-dan.  -tlan  =  sb;^n.    -tlon,  -eloa  =  shOn;  -\ion,   ^lon  —  zbun.    -clous,  -tloua,  -bIous  -  BhiiM,   -bio,  -dlo,  Ac  _  b^l,  d^ 
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providential— provisionary 


•  1.  Foreseeing,  forecastiiig,  piescieut.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

2.  Foreseeing  and  making  provision  for 
future  wants  ;  prudent  in  preparing  or  provid- 
ing for  the  futiu-e.  (Sometimes  followed  by  of.) 

"  He   iB   lyke   to  a  provident*  and  clrcumspecta 
builder,"— Crfaf;  Luke  v* 

3.  Frugal,  economical,  not  wasteful. 

"  So  Jiut  Mid  yet  to  provident  of  blood." 

Dryd^n  :  Paiamon  i  ArcUe,  iii,  S27 

prSv-i-den'-tlal  (ti  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  provi- 

(if lit;  -ial.] 

1,  Effected  by  divine  providence  ;  referrible 
to  the  providence  of  God  ;  proceeding  from 
divine  direction  or  superintendence  :  as,  a 
proifidential  escape  from  danger. 

*2.  Provident;  exercising  foresight  and 
care. 

"  Siutain'd  alone  by  providential  htav'n.** 

Thornton:  Sf/rinff,  684. 

*3.  Characterized  by  foresiglit  and  care. 

"  Be  his  g^iard  thy  proridentinl  care." 

Pope:  Bomtr ;  Iliad  xvL  298. 

prov-J-den'-tial-ly  (tiassh),  adv.  [Eng. 
providential ;  -l{>  ]  In  a  providential  manner; 
by  an  act  of  divine  providence. 

"  Every  animal  U  providentially  directed  to  the  use 
ol  its  proper  weapoiu." — Ray  :  On  Che  Creation. 

prov'-i-dent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  provident ;  -ly.} 
In  a  provident  or  prudent  manner  ;  with  fore- 
sight, and  wise  precaution  ;  prudently. 

"[He]  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow." 

Shaketp.  :  At  I'ou  Like  It.  11.  3. 

•prov'-i-dent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  provident; 
-Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  provi- 
dent; providence,  foresight,  prudence. 

"  Providentneu.  good  beede-givJug." — Aicham:  Toxo- 
phihu.  bk.  L 

pro-vid'-er,  "  pro-vyd-er.  s.  (Eng.  pro- 
viiliv) ;  -cr.]  One  who  provides,  procures,  or 
supplies  that  which  is  neceBsary.  Often  need 
( [7.  S.  coUoq.)  in  referring  to  the  Lead  of  a 
house ;  aa  a  good  prox-ider  =  one  who  fluppliea 
the  table,  &c.,  liberally. 

pro-vid'  ing,  pr. par.^  a.,  &  conj.    [Provide.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  partieip.  adj.  :   (See 

the  verb). 
C  As  conj.:  Provided;  on  condition  that; 

it  being  understood  that.    [Provided,  TJ.] 

"  prov'-i-dore,  s.    [Provedore.] 

prSv'-in^e,  *  prov-jmce,  s.  [Ft.  province, 
from  Lat.  provincia  =  a  territory,  conquest ;  a 
word  of  doubtful  etymology ;  Sp.,  Port.,  A 
Ital.  proviiwia.] 

J,  OrdiTiary  Language : 

X,  Literally  : 

(1)  Orig. :  A  country  or  district  of  consider- 
able extent,  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy,  com- 
pletely subjugated,  dej'rived  of  its  independ- 
ence, under  the  rule  of  a  governor  sent  from 
Rome,  and  liable  to  such  taxes  and  contribu- 
tious  as  the  Roman  Senate  saw  fit  to  decree. 

*'  Every  province  from  Britain  to  Egypt  had  its  owu 
Auguatiu.'  —Jfacaulay  :  Jl'tst.  Eng..  cli.  xlv. 

*  (2)  A  region  of  country ;  a  district,  a  tract. 

"  Over  many  a  tract 
01  heaVn  they  march "d,  and  many  n  province  wide." 
Mtlton:  P.  L..  vi.  77. 

(3)  A  colony  or  dependent  country  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ruling  state;  a  division  of  a 
kingdom,  country,  or  state  :  as,  The  provinces 
into  which  France  was  divided  previous  to 
the  r.evolution. 

(4)  PI.  :  Districts  or  portions  of  a  country 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  capital,  or  home  counties. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  proper  sphere,  duty,  office,  or  bnsl- 
ness  of  a  person  or  body  ;  sphere  of  action ; 
proper  or  peculiar  functions. 

<2)  A  divisioE  or  department  of  knowledge 
or  speeulatioti ;  a  department  or  branch  of 
learning. 

'■  Tbey  never  look  abroad  Into  other  province*  of  th» 
intellectual  woild. "—H'aWi. 

II.  Ttchniaxlly: 

1.  Ecdesiasticdl: 

(1)  Anglican:  A  division  of  England  for 
eccleeiiistical  purpi'sos,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  archbishop.  In  England  there  are 
two  provinces,  Canterbury  and  York, 

(2)  Rornan:  [Provincial,  B.  2.]. 

2.  Biol,  .e  Geog. :  A  division  of  the  earth's 
surface  characterized  by  peculiar  species,  or 


by  peculiar  assemblages  of  animals  or  plants. 
[Region,  II.]  The  term  province  is  chiefly 
used  with  reference  to  marine-life,  and  the 
most  important  provinces  will  be  found  iu  this 
Dictionary  under  the  adjective  denoting  their 
locality  or  range.  Provinces  existed  in  geolog- 
ical times. 

*  3.  Zool.  :  A  sub-kingdom.     (OwerK.) 
province-rose,  s.    [Provence-rose.] 

pro-vin'-cial  (c  as  sh)»  *  pro-vin-ci-all, 

a.  its.  [Fr."  provincia/,  from  Lat.  provincial  is 
=  pertaining  to  a  province  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
provincial;  ItaX.  provinciaU.] 

A.  As  cuijective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  province  :  as, 
a  provincial  government,  a  provincial  dialect. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  no  provincial 
town  in  the  Kingdom  contained  thirty  thuuaaiid  in- 
babitanta."— Jfacau/ay.-  Eitt.  Eng.,  ch.  Iii. 

2.  Constituting  or  forming  a  province  ap- 
pendant to  the  principal  kingdom  or  state. 

3.  Pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical  province, 
or  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop  :  as,  a 
provincial  synod. 

4.  Characteristic  of  a  province ;  exhibiting 
the  manners  or  peculiarities  of  a  province ; 
hence,  countrified  ;  rustic,  rude,  unpolished. 

"  The  base  allay  ol  their  provincial  speech."— Sir  W. 
Temple :  On  Poetrj/. 

5.  Used  in  a  province  ;  characteristic  of  a 
province. 

'■  Tliia  participle  U  provincial." ~Sarle  :  Philology, 

i  ac:. 

*  6.  Exercising  jurisdiction  over  a  province. 
7.  Specif.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Provence  in 

France  ;  Provengal. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  I/ing. :  One  who  belongs  to  a  pro- 
vince, or  to  the  piovinces ;  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  any  part  of  the  country  except  the 
metropolis. 

"  When  the  Roman  legiona  were  finally  withdrawn. 
the  pn-uincnilt  .  .  .  (ell  a  prey  t<>  the  ravages  of  the 
Celtic  trtliea."— Oartiirtcr  *  Mullingwr .  Introd.  to  Eng. 
Silt,,  ch.  li. 

2.  Roman  Church  :  The  religious  who,  being 
appointed  by  the  General  or  a  chapter,  has 
general  superintendence  of  a  province  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  Provinces  are  of  vary- 
ing extent ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  mure 
numerous  the  religious  houses,  the  smaller 
the  province  containing  them. 

proTlncial-constitatioiis,  <.  pL 

Eccles. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  provincial-contlitutiom  are  principally  the 
decrees  of  provincial  synods,  held  under  divera  aroh- 
biahops  of  Canterbury,  from  LAngton  In  the  reigu  of 
Henry  III.  to  Chichele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  and 
ado^ited  by  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  ol  Henry 
VI.'  —blackttone  :  Comment.,  \  Z.    (lutrod.) 

provincial-courts,  s. 

Eccles.  :  The  archiepiseopal  courts  in  the 
two  provinces  of  England.    (Wtiarton.) 

*  provlndal-rose,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  pROVENCE-ROSE  (q.v.). 

2.  An  ornamental  shoe-tie,  probably  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  Provence-rose. 

"  With  two  provincialTotei  on  my  rased  sbOM." — 
Shaketp.  :  Bamlet,  iii.  2. 

pro-vin'-clal-ism  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  pro- 
vincial;  -isvi.]  A  manner  of  speaking,  or  a 
word  or  expression,  peculiar  to  a  province  or 
districts  remote  from  the  mother  country,  or 
from  the  metropolis,  and  not  recognized  in 
the  literary  language  of  the  time,  or  iu  more 
polished  circles  ;  words,  phrases,  or  idioms 
peculiar  to  persona  residing  in,  or  natives  of, 
the  provinces. 

"  To  get  this  provSnrialitm  accepted  or  at  least  per- 
mitted."—A'aWe.-  i'hitulo'jy,  S  111. 

*  pro-vin'-Clal-ist  (C  as  Sh),  s.  [Eng.  pro- 
vincial; -ist.]' 

1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  province ;  a 
provincial. 

2,  One  who  uses  provincialisms. 

*  pro-vm-ci-al'-i-ty  (c  as  sh),  t.  [Eng. 
provincial;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  provincial ;  provincial  peculiarities  of 
language ;  a  provincialism. 

'■  That  circumstance  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
promndality,  and  consequently  to  the  un Intelligibility 
of  the  poem." — Warton  :  Hovoley  ;  £'i<juiry,  p.  16. 

*  pro-'^m'-Clal-ize  (c  as  sh),  v.t.  [Eng.  pro- 

vincial; -ize.]'   To  render  provii'ciaL 

pro-vin'-clal-lj^  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  pro- 
vi/icial  ;  'ly.]     In  a  provincial  manner. 


•  pro-vin'-cial-ship  (c  as  sh),  «.      [Eng. 

provin/^iai  ;  -ship.]    The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
provincial.    [Provincial,  B,  2.] 

"  In  the  said  ^neralship  or  provindalthip  h»a«o- 
ce*ded  Dr.  Henry  Standiah.  —  Hood  :  Fatti  Oxon..  voL  L 

*  pro-vin'-ci-ate  (c  as  ah),  v.t.    [Eng.  pro- 
vince  ;  -ate.]    To  turn  into  a  province. 


"  pro-vine',  v.i.  [Fr.  provigner,  from  provin 
=  a  layer  of  a  vine,  from  Lat.  propagiJiem, 
accns.  ol"  pro]-tano  ^^  a,  layer,  a  shoot.  The 
spelling  of  tiie  Fiench  provigner  has  no  doubt 
been  iuHnenced  by  Fr.  in(fne  =  &  vine.]  To 
lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the  ground 
f.T  propagation. 

prov*  -  ing,  *  preev  -  Ing,  "  prev  -  Ing, 
*  prevying,  pr.  par.,  a,,  a,  s.    [Prove,  v.] 

A*  &  ^,  As  pr.  par.  A  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^tbst. :  The  act  of  one  who  proves, 
tries,  or  ascertains ;  the  act  of  trying,  ascer- 
taining, or  demonstrating;  proof,  trial;  an 
experiment  to  test  or  ascertain  tlie  strength  of 
anything. 

" The preuyingot  yourefeithe." — Wj/eli^  :  Jamstt. 

IT  Action  of  proving  the  tenor : 

Scots  Law :  An  action,  peculiar  to  the  Court 
of  Session,  by  wliich  the  terms  of  a  deed 
which  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  may  be 
proved. 

pro-vi'-flon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  provisioTiem, 
accus.  of  proinsio=.a.  foreseeing,  foresight, 
provision,  from  provisus,  pa.  par.  of  provideo 
=  to  provide  (q.v.);  ^-p.  provision ;  ItaL  pro- 
visione.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  providing  beforehand ;  pre- 
vious preparation. 

"Five  daya  we  do  allot  thee  tor  provision," 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  L  L 

2.  A  measure  taken  beforehand ;  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  taken  to  provide  against 
contingencies. 

3.  The  providing  or  accumulation  of  stores 
or  materials  for  a  proposed  undertaking;  a 
stock  or  store  provided  beforehand. 

"  He  had  made  such  va«t  provition  of  material!  for 
the  temple."'— Aouf  A  ;  SertTiont. 

4.  A  stipulation  or  condition ;  a  measure 
proposed  in  an  enactment  or  the  like  ;  a 
proviso. 

"  Xo  provition  made  for  the  aboliBbing  of.  thair 
barbarous  cuatoma" — Baviet :  On  Ireland. 

5.  A  stock  or  store  of  food  provided  :  hence 
food  geneially  ;  victuals,  eatables,  provender. 

"  II.  Eccles. :  The  previous  nomination  by 
the  pope  to  a  benefice  before  it  became  vacant, 
by  which  act  the  riglitful  patron  was  deprived 
of  his  right  of  presentation.  Provisions  were 
made  by  Clement  V.  about  1307  a.d.,  it  being 
stated  thatall  ecclesiastical  benefices  belonged 
to  the  pope.  John  XXII.  (a.d.  1316-1334) 
gave  tliem  an  increased  impulse.  The  Council 
of  Basle  abolished  them  March  25,  1436. 

"And  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  o(  his  fEd.  I.]  reign 
was  m»de  the  first  statute  a^^ainst  papal  provitioru.  — 
Blackttone  :  Comrnent.,  bk.  vL,  ch.  8. 

provision -dealer,  provision-mer- 
chant, s,  A  general  dealer  in  articles  of 
food,  as  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  bacon,  &c 

pro-vi'-gion,  v.t.  (Provision,  s.)  To  pro- 
vide or  stock  with  necessaries,  especially  witik 
victuals  ;  to  victuaL 

pro-vi'-^ion-al,  a.  [Eng.  provision;  -oZ.] 
Provided  or  established  for  the  time  or  present 
need  ;  temporarily  established  ;  temporary ; 
not  permanent.    {Wotton:  Remains,  p.  4i»3.) 

pr6-vi'-§lon-al-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  provisionaX  ; 
-/?/.]  In  a  provisional  manner  ;  by  way  of 
provision  for  present  time  or  need ;  tempor- 
arily ;  not  permanently. 


"  The  French  ministers  have  taken  up  this  «q«i-iJity' 
oi  goverunieiit  only  provisionally." — Bp.  Ball :  Epi^ 
copacy  by  Divine  Kignt,  pt.  I..  5  5. 

*pr6-vi'-§lon-ar-5r,  a,    [Eng.  provision: 
■ary.) 

1.  Pro\ident,  making  provision. 

"His  master  might  hnve  reasons  of  his  own  for 
wishing  a  provisionary  eettleuient."— Caj?^/-* .'  fiemifW 
itcencet,  l  58, 

2.  Provided  for  present  time  or  need ;  pro- 
visional. 

3.  Containing  a  provision  or  proviso. 

"  He  subjoined  a  provitionary  salvo  for  the  worship 
of  God  the  Son."—  Waterland :  Workt.  v.  378. 


I&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
flr»  wore,  wplf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  qjiite,  cur,  rftle,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ie,ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


provisionless— prowl 
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'prd-vf-^on-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  provision; 
•Uu.]     Foudlt^ss. 

"  The  night  wm  fanged  with  froat. 
Altd  thej  provUiotdeu." 

Coi«riJffe  :  Destiny  of  yatioru, 

prS-vT'-jo*  "  pro-vy-so,  s.  [Ljit.  law  pJir. 
proviso  qu(Hi  =  H  l»eiiig  provided  tJiat,  from 
Lat.  provisiu,  pa.  par.  of  provitUo  =  t<>  pro- 
vide (q.v.).]  A  provisional  condition  ;  a 
qualifying  clause  in  any  legal  docuaient  by 
which  a  condition  is  introduced,  generally 
be^'inning  with  the  words  provided  that;  a 
conditional  stipulation  nffcctingun agreement, 
Contract,  law  grant,  or  the  like. 

"To  insert  •  profuo  la  favour  of  Lord  Dover."— 
Macaulay  :  Uiit.  Ewj.,  ch.  xvi. 

\  Trial  by  provi^ : 

Law :  A  trial,  at  tho  instince  of  the  defend- 
ant, in  a  case  in  which  tlie  plaintiff,  after 
Issue  joined,  fails  to  proceed  to  trial. 

"The  defendant  heing  fearful  of  such  neglect  in  the 
plniiilltT.  And  billing  to  discharge  biuiseTf  from  the 
actiuii,  wtll  himself  uinlert.ike  to  hTiug  on  the  trial, 

fivmg  [irov'*''  iiiitice  to  the  jilaiutilT.  which  proceed- 
UK  is  called  the  irliii  by  ^toviso  :  by  re.iaoD  of  the 
cIaum?  »  hich  WM  lormerly  m  BUch  case  inaerted  iu  the 
Bht-ntTB  venire,  viz..  'iirovlBu,  provided  that  ii  two 
wntH  come  to  jour  lianas,  that  Is.  one  from  the  plain- 
tf  rr  Kiid  another  from  the  drfemlttnt,  you  shall  execute 
only  one  of  thnxa.'  "—Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  UL, 
ch.  13. 

pri-vi-^or,  •  pro-vt-sour,  s.    [Fr.  ;>roii- 
»  ur,  from  Lat.  provisoren,  accus.  of  provis^'f, 
fioin  provisus,  pa.  par.  of  prov idea  ~  to  pro- 
vide (q.v.).] 
L  Ord.Lang.:  Onewboprovides ;  aprovider. 

•  IL  EccUsiaslical : 

1.  A  person  appointed  by  the  pope  to  a 
benefice  before  it  was  vacant  by  the  cleath  of 
the  incumbent,  and  to  tlie  prejudice  of  the 
rightful  patron.  Acts  againat  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  provisors  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 

"Whoever  disturbs  anv  patron  in  the  presentation 
to  a  Uvlng  bv  virtue  of  jiny  iiapal  pruviaion,  sucli 
provliiyr  ahall  pay  line  and  ransom  to  the  king  at  hia 
will,  and  be  imt'risuned  till  he  renounces  such  i>ro. 
vision."    Dlackatona:  Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  8. 

2.  The  purveyor,  eteward,  treasurer,  or 
manciple  of  a  religious  house. 

•  pr6-vi'-s6r-i-ly,  adv.  {Eng.  provisory ; 
-/</-]  Iti  a  provisory  manner;  conditionally; 
with  a  proviso. 

•pro-vi'-^dr-Ship^s.  [Eng.proutsor;-sAip.] 
'Ihe  office  of  a  provisor. 

"A  worthy  fellow  he  is  :  pray  let  me  entreat  for 
Tixt  prooitoruhip  of  juir  horw  " 

WtOtter :  itucheu  of  Sia^y,  i.  2. 

•  pro-vi'-^or-^,  a.     [Fr.  provisoire;  Sp.  & 

Ital.  provisorio.] 

1.  Containing  a  proviso;  conditional. 

2.  Provisional,  temporary. 

pro-vi-ver'-ra,  s.  [Pret  pro-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
vieerra  (q.v.).j 

Pahrnnt.:  A  genus  of  Vlverridse,  from  tlie 
L/Ower  Miocene  of  Europe. 

•pr5-vdo'-^-ble,  a.    (Provokable.j 

provo-ca'-tion,    ■  prov-o-ca-cl-on,    «. 

iFr.  prov'K'iiion,  from  Lat.  provocaticnrm, 
accua.  of  provocatio  =  a  challenging,  a  pro- 
voking, from  provocatu.<i,  pa.  par.  of  j)roroco  = 
to  provoke  (q.v.);  8p.  provocacion ;  ItaL  pro- 
vocazione.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  provoking  or  atirring  up  to 
anger  or  vexation ;  vexation ;  the  act  of 
rousing  the  passions. 

"By  meanes  of  provoeacUm  on  eyther  party  vsfi!. 
the  Uomaynea  luueJ  outo  of  the  cytio  and  Kauo 
batayl  to  the  Brytou*."— /'a&j/an:  Chrvnicl*,  voL  1., 
ch.  Ixiv. 

2.  Incitement,  stimulus :  as,  a  provocation 
to  mirth. 

3.  Anything  which  excites  anger;  a  cause 
of  anger,  resentment,  or  vexation. 

'•  HaughtineM  of  temper  which  Is  ever  fln-llnji  nut 
provncalioni."— Paiey:  Jtoral  Philoiophy,  bk.  Hi., 
pt.  111.,  ch.  vlL 

IL  Technically: 

*  I.  Law:  An  appeal  to  a  court  or  Ju-lgc 
(A  Ijatinism.) 

"  A  provocation  (j  every  act,  whereby  the  office  of 
the  Judge  or  hla  aaalslance  la  aaked."— Jj/f^*.- 
I'a  rtrffun. 

2.  Script. :  The  time  of  the  Jewish  wander- 
IngB  in  the  wlMernfss,  when  they  provoked 
Gud  by  their  backsIidingH  and  unbelief. 

■■  IUrdi>n  not  your  heart*,  a*  In  th<>  prot^ratlon  and 
*•  iTi  the  day  of  UmpUtloD  In  the  w lid e mesa,'  — 
PKilm  xcv.  8. 


•  prov-o-ca'-tlous,  a.  [Pro-  ocatiok.] 
Causing  provocation. 

"High   prcK-C'itioui    

Chriitlan  Heliffioni  Appeal,  p.  IM. 

H  Possibly,  as  this  is  an  isolated  instance  of 
the  word,  it  may  be  a  misprint  for proyocafimw. 

pro-VOC'-a-tivO,  o.  &  «.  [Lat.  proi'oca/tn«, 
from  provocattis,  p&.  par.  of  provoco  =  to  pro- 
voke (q.v.);  S p..  Port.,  &  Ital.  provocativo; 
O.  Fr.  provocat(f.] 

A*  As  adj.:  Tending  to  provoke,  excite,  or 
stimulate ;  exciting  or  inciting  to  passion ; 
rousing  the  passions. 

"No  bargaining  line  there,  no  provoc'tivt  ver^e. * 
Carlwrii/ht :  To  the  Hemory  of  Ben  Joruon, 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  which  tends  to 
provoke,  excite,  or  stimulate;  a  .stimulant; 
an>'tliing  apt  or  tending  to  excite  the  passions 
or  appetite. 

"  Then  thore  l«  another  provocative  to  unity.  If  not 
uaion."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  12.  1S«. 

pp6-v6o'-a-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  provocative ; 
■  ness.]  Ttie  (luality  or  state  of  Ix-ing  provoca- 
tive or  stimulating. 

•  pp6-v6c'-%-tdr-y,  o.  &  t  [Lat.  provoca- 
torius.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  provoke  or  excite  ; 

provocative. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  challenge. 

*  pro-Tok -a-ble,     •  pro-voo'-^ble,    a. 

[Eug.  provok(c)  ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  pro- 
voked ;  easily  provoked. 

"  A  spirit  easily  provocable  and  revengeful."— 
Rawlins  :  Sermon  at  tt'orcetter,  p.  8  (1770). 

pro-voke',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  promquer  =  to  pro- 
voke, from  Lat.  provoco  =  to  call  forth,  to 
challenge,  to  provoke  :  pro  =  forth,  and  roco  = 
to  call ;  vox,  genit.  vocis  ~  a  voice  ;  8p.  &  Port. 
provocar  :  Ital.  irrovocare.] 

A.  TraJisitive: 

*  1.  To  challenge,  to  call  out. 

"  He  now  prot>ok«a  the  sea-gods  from  the  Bhore." 

Dryden:   Vtrgil ;  ^neid  vi.  253. 

2.  To  rouse ;  to  excite  or  stimulate  to 
action ;  to  incite. 

"They  gladly  hear  also  the  young  men:  yea,  and 

Eurpoauly    fruvokt    them    to    talk.' — More:     Utopia, 
fc.  ii..  ch.  V. 

3.  To  excit*  or  stir  to  anger ;  to  incense  ; 
to  enrage,  to  exasperate,  to  irritate,  to  offend. 

"  Son,  what  f urle  bath  thus  provoked  thee  T  " 

Surrey:  Virgil:  ^'Hrfi  IL 

4.  To  stir  Up,  to  cause,  to  produce,  to  excite, 
to  arouse. 

"Tlie  meditation  of  his  bounty  and  goodness  wilt 
prtivike  love  and  gratitude." — WiUcita:  The  Qift  ij 
I'rnyer,  ch.  vl. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  appeal.    (A  Latinism.) 

"  Ev'n  Arlus  and  Pelnglus  diimt  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.' 

Ifryden :  Reli-jio  L<iici,  8«. 

2.  To  excite  or  produce  anger;  to  irritate; 
to  give  prov()catiou. 

*  pro-voko'-ment,  «,  [Eng.  provoke  :  -ment.] 
Provoc;itiiin. 

•"Tlio  excellency  of  her  beauty  wan  i\a  provokement 
to  hini.''~/ir<.-;tde  .'  iluintut  Cartiiu,  fol.  61. 

pro-v6k'-er,  5.     [Eng.  provok(e);  -er.J 

L  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  stimu- 
lates, or  promotes. 

"Drink,  air,  la  a  great  prowoktr  of  three  thlnga."— 
SfuikrMp. :  Macbeth,  li.  3. 

■  2.  One  who  excites  or  stirs  up  sedition  or 
war. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  provokes,  irri- 
tates, or  iiiccnHcs. 

"  And  my  provoker*  hereby  doo  angmente  " 

Wyitt:  i'talme.  M. 

pri-vok'-ing,  pr.  par.  fc  a.    [Provoke.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  provoke,  annoy,  or 
incense  ;  annoying,  exa-siwrating. 

pr6-vdk'^Ihg-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  provoking;  -ly.) 
Ill  a  provoking  manner  or  degree;  so  as  to 
jirovoKo  or  annoy  ;  vexutlously. 

"They  Mnk  Into  Imph-ty,  niKiln  warm,  and  lit-came 
j/rov^ktrisfly  UKimnii.'—tt'tily   /tJ'-i/raph.  Hept.  Tl,  IpW. 

prdv'-ist,  *prov-est,  ».    (O.    Pr.  prmwst, 

provost  (Vr.  7>r(-iy5/),  from  ]j\t.  jTfp/wsifrnn.acc. 
of  pnT'/wHifK-f  =  one  who  is  set  over,  a  prefect, 
fr()ni  prfrjKntitut,  pa.  par.  of  pnrpnno  =  to  set 
before  or  over:  pr(c^  Iwforo,  and  pono=  to 

Rlace,  to  sot ;  A.S.  prtjmt ;  Sp.  It  Port  prt- 
utte  ;  IIaI.  yrevoalo,  prfpttato,  prrj->sU    ;  Uut. 


provost,  pre voost ;  Dan.  provst ;  hit\.  projastx ; 
Sw.  prost ;  Ger.  pro/osz,  probst,  propst.]  One 
who  is  set  over  othem  ;  one  who  is  appointed 
to  superintend  or  preside  over  something; 
the  principal,  head,  or  chief  of  certain  estab- 
lishmentii  or  bodies  ;  applied  to  : 

•LA  gaoler ;  the  Lead  or  governor  of  a 
prison. 

"  The  pro90tt  bath 
A  wanmnt  for  hla  execulion." 

Sftaketp.  :  Mttuure/or  Maaeure,  L  a 

2.  The  heads  or  principals  of  several  coUegee 
in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  : 
the  principal  of  the  Vnivcrfity  of  Dublin,  and 
of  some  universities  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  chief  dignity  of  a  cathedral  or  collo 
giate  church. 

4.  In  Scotih  burgbfl,  the  chief  magistrate, 
corresponding  to  the  mayor  in  EngliBh 
boroughs-  Tlie  provof^ts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glaa- 
gow  are  styl'-d  lord  prov<iHta.  The  name  title 
is  pojiularly  given  to  the  provost  of  Aberdeen. 

proTost-marshai  (provost  a^  pro- 

vo),  s. 

Mil. :  A  commissioned  officer  specially 
appointed,  at  great  p«rniauent  camps  or  in  the 
field  on  active  service,  to  carry  out  sentencea 
of  military  law.  Formerly  they  bad  powert 
of  immediate  punishment  on  tlie  commission 
of  offences  against  jmblished  orders  ;  but  now 
they  can  only  arrest,  and  detain  for  trial, 
offenders  and  (.«arry  the  itunishments  awarded 
by  court  martial  into  etlect. 

*  pro-v6st'-€r,  5.      [Eng.  provost;    -er.)     A 

provost,  a  chief,  a  head  teacher. 

"  Maistcra  to  tcacn  It,  with  hia  provottrri.  nsben, 
and  scholars.* — Ai<Juim  :  SchooU  o/Shootinsfc,  bk.  l. 

* prov'-oat-ry,  s.  [Eng.  protest;  -ry.)  The 
ullice  or  dignity  of  a  provost ;  prefecture, 
provostship. 

"  Certes  the  dl^lte  of  the  provoMtr;/  [prefectura]  of 
Rome  waa  whLlom  a  great  power.'— CA-iucffr .'  Botetus, 
bk.  lii. 

prov'-ost-ship,  s.  [Eng.  provost;  -jAtp.J 
The  ullice  of  a  provost. 

"  Worth  more  than  my  provotUhijK'  —  Rttiquim 
Wottoniana,  y.  a2T. 

pr<5^  (1),  *prowe,  «.  [O.  Fr.  proue  (Fr. 
proue),  from  Lat.  prora  ~  a  prow,  from  Gr. 
■trfiQpa.  {prdra\  from  n-pwi  (prot)=  in  front; 
Sp.  proa;  Ital.  prora,  prua.\  The  stem  or 
forward  post  of  a  vessel,  often  used  for  the 
vessel  itself  ;  the  bow. 

"  That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  ahould  be 
Tlie  foreiiioBt  prow  iu  pressing  to  the  Btniiid," 

Wor^worth :  zloocfanUa. 

prow  (2),  8.     [Proa.] 

*  prow  (3),  •  proa,  s.    [O.  Fr.  prou.}    Advan- 

tage, benetit,  prulit.    {Chaucer:  C.  T.,  li',234.) 

*  pri5i^,  a.     [O.  Fr.  prou  ;  Fr.  preux.)    [Prow- 

Kss.)  Brave,  valiant  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III., 
iii.  2$.) 

pro^~ess,    •prow-es,    •  prow- esse, 

*  pru-eSSO,   .f.     (Kr.    prougssr,    from  O.   Fr. 
]>roit  (Fr.    j»re)(x)  =  valiant,  origin  doubtful; 
Sp.  ii  Port  proeza  ;  Ital.  prodtsxa,] 
•1.  Integrity,  honour. 

"  Nowe  than  so  aa  hountle  and  prowwMe  ben  made  to 

good  fulke."— C/tuuc«r .'  Bo^cius,  Lk.  tv. 

2.  Valour,  bravery ;  galhmtry  and  intre- 
pidity in  war  or  danger  ;  fearlessness. 

"  Lochlel  wae  rAi>ocially  renowned  fur  hli  phyaieal 
prwweu.'—Mncaulay  :  Jlitt.  A'ny..  xlll. 

*prow*08SO,  s.    [PnowKsa.] 

"pr6^  ossed,  (1.  IKng.  pronYss;  .«d.J  Dla- 
Linguished  loi  prowess;  vubunt 

"  More  fatal  than  thi'  prtn^eu'd  foe." 

t'eiiion .   Hutner  Imitated, 

'  pr^^'-OSS-fdl,  a.  [Eng.  prourss;  -A^OJ 
powerful,  vi-orims. 

"  II  !■  /•''"ffAful  poHoj'," 

.'<ylFrttrr.    lliibyton.     (ArgumeotI 

pr6^h  •  proulo,  "  prol-lyn, '  prollo,  v.t. 

iV  i.  l.\  wold  id  douldlul  origin.  A'-coixling 
to  Skeat  "a  contracted  freipientailive  form 
stAiiding  for  ^n>(7te,  weakened  form  vt  proklt ; 
where  progle  is  the  fi-equentative  of  progue  or 
firoij  =  to  search  about,  espee,  for  provisions, 
an«i  prokU  in  an  ohl  verb  meaning  to  thruiit  or 
poke.*')    IPumi,  v.] 

A.  Transitit^  ; 

1.  To  rove  or  wander  over  or  through  In  a 
stealthily  manner. 

"  lie  prowli  each  plaoe,  11111  Id  new  colour*  deckt' 
^idnry, 

•2.  To  gather  or  get  together  by  plunder. 


boU,  b6^ ;  p^t.  J^l ;  oat,  90U,  oboms,  9liln,  benpli ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  fhls ;  sin,  a^ ;  oxpeot,  Xonopbon,  exltt,   pb  =  C 
-^tan,  -tlan  =  sbao.    -tlon*  -slon  -  sbOn;  -(Ion,  -flon  ^  zbun.    -olous.  -tloos.  -sloua  -  shus.     bio.    die,  i^c.  -  b^l,  dgl. 
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prowl— prune 


B.  Intraiisitive  ; 

1,  To  rove  or  wander  stealthily,  as  one  in 
search  of  prey  or  plunder. 

"Her crew,  dUtrlbuted  among  twenty  brigaiitiiies, 
protoled  for  booty  over  tho  seit" — MacauUiy :  Hist. 
£ng..  ch,  xix. 

*  2.  To  rove  and  plunder ;  to  pillage,  to  prey, 
to  plunder. 

pr^vt^l,  s.  (Prowl,  r.]  The  act  of  prowling 
or  roving  about  stealthily,  as  in  search  of  j>rey 
or  plunder  ;  as,  To  be  on  the  prowl,    {Colloq.) 

pr^rtrl'-er,  ».  [Eng,  prowl,  T.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  prowls  or  roves  about  stealthily,  as  for 
prey  or  plunder. 

"  There  are  bo  many  young  prtywlert  on  tlie  lookout 
tbat  they'd  preciuus  soon  tiiipty  a  hin.'— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  1.  leai. 

•  "pr^^X -er-y,  s.  [Eng.  prowl;  -ery.}  Rob- 
bery, plunder,  pillaye. 

"Thlrty-sevt'n  monopolies,  with  other  shocking 
proteleries."  — Macket .  Life  of  WUlianit,  pt,  i.,,p.  6L 

prowl'-mg,  pT.  par.  or  o.    [Prowl,  v.] 

pr^T^n'-ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  prowling;  -ly.] 
In  a  prowling  manner. 

prox,  s.  [A  contract,  of  proxy  (q.v.).]  A 
ticket  or  list  of  candidates  at  elections,  pre- 
sented to  voters  for  their  votes,    {Amer.j 

•  prox'-ene,  s.  [Fr.  prox&ne;  Gr.  np6^evo<; 
{proxenos),  from  npo  (pro)  =  before,  and  $evoi; 
Ixeiios)  —  a  friend,  a  guest.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  An  official  who  had  the  charge 
of  showing  hospitality  to  strangers. 

•  prox'-en-et,  s.  ["Fr.  proxinete;  Lat.  prox- 
CTieta,  from  Gr.  ■n-po^eirq-rrj';  (proxeiietes),  from 
npo^fy^oi  {prox€iieo)—tn  ait  asa  proxeue(q.  v.).] 
A  go-between,  a  negociator. 

"He  being  the  common  proxenet  or  contractor  of  all 
nfttui-al  iiiiitclies,"— Jfoj-a;  jTnmorL  qf  the  Soui.  yt,  ill., 
bk.  liL,  ch.  xlii. 

•  prox'-ic-gil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  proxy;  -cally.] 
By,  or  as  by,  proxy.   (Soutkey :  Letters,  iv.  113.) 

prdx'-im-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  proximus^vcry 
near,  superlative  of  prope  =  near.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  part  of 
a  limb  or  other  organ  nearest  the  point  of 
attachment. 

H>  As  substantive : 

Anat.,  Bat.,  &  Zool.i  The  comparatively 
fixed  end  of  a  limb  or  an  organism;  the  mure 
slowly  growing  end  ;  spec  the  lixtd  end  of  a 
limb  or  organism  in  the  Hydrozoa.  Opposed 
to  distal. 

pros' -l-xnate*  a.  [Lat.  proximatus,  pa.  par. 
of  prariHio  =  to  appro:ich,  from  pTOxiw,us=. 
very  near.]    Nearest,  next,  immediate. 

"Th«  proxkmatK  capacity  of  its  cfficieat."— <5i«n- 
»iH."  Yanitif  of  UoipnatistTtg,  eh.  xiL 

proximate-analysis,  s.    [Analysis.] 

proximate-cause,  s.  That  which  im- 
mei-iialely  precedes  and  produces  the  effect,  as 
distinguished  from  the  remote,  mediate,  or 
predisposing  cause. 

"We  were  to  shew  tho  proximate  oatiml  catuei  of 
It"— Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

proximate-principles,  s.  -pi. 

Chem. :  The  delinite  constituents  forming 
the  substance  of  plants  or  animals.  Tluy 
embrace  such  compounds  as  albumin,  fibrin, 
fat,  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  organic  acids, 
ethers,  alkaloids,  &c.,  some  of  which  can  be 
formed  artificially. 

prdx'-i-mato-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  proximate;  -hi.] 
In  a  proximate  manner,  position,  or  degioc  ; 
immediately,  directly  ;  with  immediato  or 
direct  relation  to  or  ttTect  on. 

"They  know  it  immediately  or  proximately  trom 
their  proper  guides."— )raler£and;   Works,  v.  ilsT. 

•  prox'-ime,  a.  [Lat.  proximus,  superl.  of 
prope—  near.J  X«*xt ;  immediately  prece<ling 
or  following.    {Watts:  Logick,  bk.  "ii.,  ch.  i.) 

•prox-im'-i-ous,  *  prox'-un-ons,  a. 

[Lat.  proxir^us.]     Nearest,  proximate, 

prox-im'-i-ty,   *  prox-im-i-tie,  s.     [Fr. 

proximite,  from  Lat.  pruxiniitatem ,  accns.  of 
pToximitas  =^  nearness,  from  proximus^  superl. 
of  jirope  ^  near  ;  Sp.  proximidad ;  Ital.  ;irp55- 
{?ni(d.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prox- 
imate or  next;  immediate  nearness  in  place, 
blood,  or  alliance  ;  close  relationship. 

"By  way  of  nt^mess  and  in vat^ proximity  to  It*"— 
Bowh:  Serviona.  voL  vii  ,  aer.  13. 


prdx'-i-mo,  s.  [Lat.  masc.  and  neut.  abla- 
tive of  Lat.  proximus  —  the  next.]  The  month 
which  succeeds  the  present.  Often  contracted 
to  prox. :  as,  I  shall  come  on  the  10th  prox. 

•  prox'-im-ous,  a.     [Proximious.] 
prox'-y,  *  procke-sy,  '  proke-cye,  s. 

[A  Contract,  of  procuracy  (q.v.  i,  from  Low 
Xat.  proctnatui;  Lat.  jTrocurutio  =  maniige- 
ment.]    [Procuration.] 

1.  The  agency  of  another  who  acts  as  a 
substitute  for  a  principal ;  the  agency  of  a 
substitute ;  authority  to  act  for  another, 
especially  in  voting. 

"All  ni^  easily  be  dona  by  proxy." — Scribner't 
Ma'jazinf,  Oct.,  1678,  p.  898. 

2.  One  who  acts  as  a  substitute  for  another  ; 
one  who  is  deputed  to  act  for  or  in  the  place 
of  another,  especially  in  voting.  A  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords  could  formerly  dejiute 
any  member  of  the  same  order  to  be  his  proxy, 
to  vote  for  him  in  his  absence,  but  this  right 
was  suspended  by  a  Standing  Order  on  March 
31,  1S86. 

"The  scale  was  but  Just  tnmed  by  the  proxi**,*— 
Macaulay  :  Ei»C.  Eng.,  oh.  xi. 

3.  A  written  document  authorizing  one  per- 
son to  act  or  vote  for  another,  as  at  a  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  of  a  company,  &c 

4.  The  same  as  Procuration  (q.v.). 

5.  The  same  as  Prox  (q.v.). 

6.  Anything  intended  to  take  the  place  or 
perfonn  the  functions  of  something  else ;  a 
substitute. 

*  proxy-wedded,  a.   Wedded  by  proxy. 

(Tennyson:  Princess,  i.  3o.) 

•  prox'-j^,  r.i.  [Proxy,  5.]  To  vote  or  act  by 
proxy  01  by  the  agency  of  another. 

prox'-y- ship,  '  prox"- 1- ship,  s.  [Eng. 
proxy  ;  -ship.]  The  position,  office,  or  agency 
of  a  prosy. 

"The  Gfinie  correspondency  and  proxithip  between 
these  spirits  and  their  iuageit." — Hreotnt.'  Haul  A 
Hamuei.  ch.  ivL.  p.  Sirt. 

*prU9e,  s.     [Seedef] 

1.  An  old  name  fur  PrussifL 

2.  Prussian  leather. 

"  Folded  hides  Hud  uther  shields  of  pruce." 

Dryden  :  Patiiiion  &  Arcite,  ilL  30. 

prude,?.  [Fr.  prude  =  virtuous,  prudent ;  O. 
Fr.  prude,  prode,  fem.  of  prud,  prod  =  excel- 
lent.] A  woman  who  atlects  great  reserve, 
coyness,  and  excessive  virtue  ;  a  woman  of 
affected  or  over-sensitive  modesty  or  reserve; 
a  woman  who  is  ovemice  or  precise. 

,    "  Though  pnidea  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 
prove," Byron :  Firtt  Kits  of  Love. 

prnde-like,  a.     Over-precise  or  nice. 

"  It  is  the  more  prude-fiKe  and  di^^a^reeabli;  thing  of 
tha  two."— Berkeley :  Alciphran,  dial  ii..  S  9. 

pru'-den9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prudentia, 
from  jjrut/e/is  =  prudent  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port. 
pnidencia  ;  Ital.  pradenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prudent ; 
wisdom  ai'plied  to  practice  ;  the  habit  of 
acting  with  deliberation  and  discretion. 

"  Under  prud^mce  is  comprtheuded.  that  discreet, 
apt  suiting  and  diap'jsing  as  well  of  actions  as  wordfl, 
in  their  due  I'lace,  time,  and  manner."— /*cacAam. 

2.  Frugality,  economy,  providence. 

^  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  wisdom 
and  prudence:  "  irisdom  leads  us  to  speak 
and  act  what  is  most  proper :  prudfnce  pre- 
vents our  S]ieaking  and  acting  improperly.  A 
wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for 
success  ;  a  prudent  man  the  safest  means  for 
not  being  brought  into  danger."  {Rhetoric 
(lal7).  i.  231.) 

•  prA'-den-^y,  •  pm-den-^le,  ».  [Lat. 
2)ntdentia.]     Prudence,  discretion. 

•' O  marvellous  political  and  princely  prudfencfe.'— 
Backlufft :   Voya^ee,  L  7. 

pru'-dent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prudentcni, 
accus.'of  i)rud«?is,  for  pTovidens=.  provident 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  prudente.] 

*  1.  Provident,  foreseeing. 

"  The  pnidera  crane."  Milton  :  P.  Z.,  vii.  480. 

2,  Cautious  or  circumspect  in  determining 
on  or  adopting  an  action  or  line  of  conduct ; 
practically  wise  ;  careful  of  the  consequences 
of  any  measures,  actions,  or  business  under- 
taken.    {Proverbs  liv.  18.) 

3.  Characterized,  dictated,  or  directed  by 
prudence  :  as,  prudent  measures. 


4.  Frugal,  economical,  provident ;  m,  % 
prudent  expenditure  of  money, 

*  5.  Correct  and  decorous  in  manner ;  dit> 
creet :  as,  d^pnuknt  woman.     {Latham..) 

IT  Used  in  a  bad  sense  in  Matt.  xi.  26.  The 
R.V.  has  "  uuderstandiiig." 

pru-den  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  pru- 
denX  ;  -lal] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Characterized  by,  or  proceeding  from, 
prudence  ;  prudent,  discreet. 

"  Check  each  impulse  with  pntd^ntiat  rein." 

BsTon:  Chtldith  Recoileetioru. 

2.  Exercising  prudence  ;  hence,  advisory, 
discretionary. 

3.  Superintending  the  discretionary  con- 
cerns of  a  society  :  as,  a  prudential  committee. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  matter  requiring  prudence 
or  discretion.    {Watts.) 

•  prii-den'-tial  ist  (ti  as  sh),  «.  [Eng. 
prudential ;  -ist.]  One  who  acta  from,  or  is 
governed  by,  prudential  motives. 

•  pru-den-ti-al'-x-ty  (ti  as  sM),  s.    [Eng. 

prmieatial ;  -ity.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  prudential  or  directed  by  prudential 
motives. 

"  Rightly  to  Judge  the  prudentiafUy  of  afhira."— 
Brounie:  Vulgar  Errourt,  i>t.  i.,  cb.  iiL 

•  pru-den'-tial-ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
prudential;  -I'y.]  In  a  imidential  manner; 
with  prudence  ;  prudently. 

"  His  conscience  is  prudentitHly  conniving  at  such 
falsities."— J/ore;  On  Etuhuiiasm,  pt.  IL,  J  47. 

pru'-dent-l^,  odw.     [Eng.  prvdent ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  prudent  manner ;  with  pmdence  or 
discretion  ;  warily,  discreetly,  judiciously. 

"To  walk  prudently  ajxd  safely."— flj*.  Taylor:  Ser- 
mom.  vol.  ill.,  ser  6. 

2.  With  frugality  or  economy;  frugally, 
economically, 

prud'-er-y,  s.  [Ft.  pruderie.]  [PRnDE.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  prudish;  the  nian- 
Utrs  or  cliaracteristics  of  a  piude  ;  affected 
or  excessive  niceness  or  preciseuess  ;  coyness. 

"  Instances  of  this  prudery  irere  rare  indoed." — 
Jfacaulay  :  Biti.  Sng.,  ch.  xv. 

pru-dlldnune',-  s.  [Fr.  =  a  skilful  man  ;  O. 
Fr.  jiTud  =  excellent,  and  ftoniTTW  =  a  man.} 
A  hkilful  or  discreet  man  ;  specif.,  in  iF*iance, 
a  member  of  a  board  composed  of  masters 
and  workmen  wliose  office  is  to  arbitrate  in 
trade  disputes.  They  existed  as  early  as  llie 
fifteenth  century,  and  were  r'--vived  in  France 
by  Napoleon  I.  in  ISOO.  The  expression  is 
used  for  the  typical  French  citizen  ;  Jacques 
Prudhomme  answering  to  the  English  John 
Bull. 

pr&d'-ish,  a.  (Eng.  prudj{e) ;  -ish.]  Like  a 
}irude ;  alfectedly  or  excessively  reserved, 
precise,  or  nice  ;  coy,  reserved. 

"  Vainly  the  dotard  mends  her  prudish  pace," 

Byron  :  Reply  to  soine  ElcgtiJit  \'erses. 

prud'-isll-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  prudish;  'ly.]  Id  a 
prudish  manner;  like  a  prude. 

" Though  L'hrifltchurch  long  kept  prudithly  awHy.' 
Pope:  Sunctad,  iv. 

* pni'-in-ate, a.  [Lat.  pmina  =  ahoar-frost.] 
Hoary,  pruinose. 

pru'-in-dse,  pru'-in-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  pruin- 
osus,  from  pruina  =  hoar-frost ;  Fr.  prtiineux  ; 
Ital.  pruinoso.] 

Ord.  Lang,  db  Bot.  {the  latter  of  the  form  prui- 
nose) :  Ajipeariiig  as  if  covered  with  hoar- 
frost; hoary,  frosted  (q.v.). 

pru-itn-oas,  a.    [Pruinose.! 

prune,  *  proln,  *  prolne,  *  proyn,  v.t.  &  <. 

[Pmb.  from  Fr.  provujner  =io  plant  or  set 
suckers  or  slips,  to  propagate,  from  O.  Fr. 
provain;  Yx.provin  —a  vine-sucker  set  in  the 
ground,  from  Lat.  propaginem,  accus.  of 
propago=&  shoot,  a  sucker  ;  ItaX.  propaggine.] 
[Pro  VINE.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  cut  or  lop  off,  as  the  superfluous 
branches  or  shoots  of  trees  ;  to  cut  or  lop  off 
the  superfluous  branches  or  shoots  of;  to 
trim  with  a  knife. 

"  It  improves  preatly  under  hleh  culture  ind 
pruning."— Sicribner's  Magazine.  April  I8811,  p.  827. 

*  2.  To  free  from  anything  superfluoua  or 
overabundant 

"One  sees  him  clipping  hla  ftpricota  and  prtinin$ 
h\set>sa.ya.—T}uickeray:  Engltih  Bumauriits ;  Hwi/L 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wtxat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pd^ 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vnltei  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Sfrinn^    ee,  <s  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  Iew« 
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•3.  To  dress  up  ;  to  make  trim  and  neat. 

"A  husb&iid  that  loveth  to  trim  and  puuper  his 
body.  cauMslh  hi>  wit*  by  that  uicaiu  to  study  tMtbiug 
fllM  but  tbe  trlckluff  uid  pruuim/  of  Itenelt'— i'. 
BMand  :  Plutarch't  Morali.  p.  318. 

4.  To  trim  or  dress  with  the  bill. 

"To  pruna  lita  nilUiHJ  wlnn." 

-SVoff  ;  lady  o/lht  CaJu,  I  VS. 

•  B.   Intrayfs. :    To    dress    up ;    to    prink. 

{Dryden:  Epil.  to  All  for  Love.) 

prune,  s.  (Ft.,  from  Lat,  prunt/m  =  a  plum, 
from  Or.  irpovvov  {pro anon),  for  npovfj-vov 
(pnjuninon)^=  &  plum);  npovvov  (prounos), 
for  TTpouM^os  (prou7nnoi)  =  a  plum-treo  ;  ^p. 
pruna  :  It;il.  pruna,  pnujna.]  The  dried  fruit 
of  Irunus  doviestica,  especially  of  the  varieties 
called  St.  Catherine  and  Green  Gage.  Chietly 
prepared  in  France  and  Portugal.  They  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  sugar,  &c.,  so  tliat 
brandy  can  be  distilled  from  them.  Used  as 
a  condiment  and  as  a  domestic  lajtative  medi- 
cine, but  tliey  are  apt  to  gripe. 

pmne-tree>  5. 

Bot.  :  I'runut  occidtntalis.    {West  Indian.) 

pru'-ne-flB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pru7i{us) ;  fern.  pi. 
a*ii.  sutf.  -e(E,J 

But. :  A  tribe  of  Rosaceae.  Calyx  deciduous, 
carpel  one;  ovules  two,  pendulous;  fruit  a 
drupe.    (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

pru-nel'-la  (1),  s.  [Lat.  prunella  =;»  aloe, 
diniiii.  fn'in  pntnum  ~  a  plum  ;  i'r.  prunelle. 
tio  called  probably  IVunt  tliu  durk  colour.] 

Fa'iTic:  A  smitoth,  dark-cnlnui'ed,  woollen 
stuH',  used  as  lasting,  for  making  the  uppers 
of  shoes  and  gaiti.TS,  aiid  fur  clLTgj'men's 
gowns.     Also  spelt  prunello. 

"  Worth  iiixkeft  the  unit),  and  waut  of  It  th«  follow  : 
Tho  rest  Is  all  but  leather  or  prunellu." 

}'ape :  Kuay  oh  Man,  W.  303. 

pru-nel'-la  (2),  s.  [Altered  from  Mod.  Lat. 
brunella,  from  Ger.  &raii7ie=the  quinsy.] 

Bot:  Self-heal;  a  genua  of  Hcutellareie 
{Lindley),  of Stacliy'leiet.b'irX  Hookt^r).  Upper 
lip  of  tlte  calyx  plane,  three- toitthed,  lower 
bifid  ;  upper  lip  of  tlit*  corolla  nearly  entire, 
arched,  lower  three- lobe d.  Known  species 
three ;  one,  Prunella  nt/j/am,  Common  Self- 
heal,  is  common  in  Britain  in  moist  and  barren 
pastures,  the  tlowers,  which  are  densely 
whorled,  are  vi<det-blue.     It  is  a  febrifuge. 

•  prA-nel'-laed,  a.  [Eng.  pru-ntlla  (1);  -ed] 
Gowned,  from  barristers'  gowns  being  made 
of  the  stuff  called  prunello. 

*'  NutJs  the  prwteU.ieU  Imr.  Kttomeya  snillo." 

J.  A  It.  ti>'uth  :  HKJected  AdUretiei.  p-  IW. 

pHi-nelle',  ^.    [fr,]    (See  compound.) 
prunelle-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  Fused  saltpetre. 

pru-nel'-ld*  a.    [Prunella  (1).] 

1.  The  same  as  Prunklla  (1),  (q.v.). 

2.  A  kind  of  dried  plum,  imported  from 
France.     Calltd  also  Briguole. 

priin'-er,  •  proln-er, «.    [Eng.  prun(€) ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  prunes  or  trims  trees  or  plants. 
"Tho  vrwnort  hnvu  not  tliv  i<ll{{ht«it  bortlcultuiml 

knowledge."— ^VW,  Jnii.  lU,  18oC. 

2.  One  who  removes  or  cuts  away  anything 
that  is  in  excess  or  superfluous. 

prft-nlf -er-OUS»  a.  [Lat.  pmnum  =  plum ; 
fero  —  io  bear,  and  Eng.  sufT.  -ous.]  Bearing 
or  producing  I'luins. 

prikn'-in.  «.  [Lat.  pruTi(its)  =  a  plum ;  -in 
{Cliem.).]     [Bassokin.] 

priin'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [Pnvsr.,  v.] 

A.  A:  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  mihstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  lopping  or  cutting  ofTwhat  is 
finperlhious;  spe-cif.,  the  act  of  loi>ping  or 
cutting  off  supiTlluous  branches  or  shoots  of 
trees,  ic.,  with  a  view  to  strengcnening  those 
that  are  left.  <ir  to  bringing  the  tree  or  plant 
to  a  particular  form. 

2.  Falioiiry:  That  which  is  cast  oft  by  a 
bird  wiion  It  prunes  its  feathers ;  refuse, 
leavings. 

pnmlng'Ohlsol. .«.  A  clilsol  for  pruning 
trees. 

prunlziR-hook.  «.    A  cntiing  tool  with 
ft    hnoked    bhidf,    used   In    trim 
etiiul'S,  and  vinen. 


rimming    trous, 


pruning-knife,  s.  A  knife  with  a  con- 
cave edge  us4^d  for  pruning. 

pruning- saxv,  a.  A  saw  set  in  a  stock  of 
buckhurn,  and  having  doublo  te*-th  sharpened 
to  I'oints  on  alternate  sides.  The  edge  is 
thicker  than  the  back,  which  serves  for  a  set. 

pmnlng-shears,    s.     A   jaw-tool  for 

triiiiiiiiiig  trees,  sliruhs,  and  hedges,  pruning 
fiTiit  treea,  vines,  &c. 

prun'-nor-ite,  s.    [After  Pmnnerof  Cagliari, 

Sardinia;  sull".  -ite  {M in.).'} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite  occurring  in  very 
obtuse  rhombohedrnns,  of  a  pale  plum-blue 
colour,  and  clialcedony-like  aspect.  Found 
at  Hestoe,  Faroe  Islands,  associated  with 
apophyllite. 

pron'-US,  8.     [Lat.)    [Prune.] 

1,  Bot.  :  Plum  and  Cherry.  Calyx  flve-cleft, 
peL;ils  live,  nut  of  the  drupe  smooth,  or  fur- 
rowed at  the  margin.  Species  about  eighty, 
cliiefly  natives  of  the  north.  P.  ceraifi/era.  the 
Cherry  Plum,  is  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit.  The  earno  is  tlje 
case  with  P.  marathna,  a,  shrub  found  on  siiudy 
seacoasts  from  Blassacliuselts  to  Alabama,  with 
a  dark-purple,  agreeable  fruit.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  epecios  in  this  country.  P.  armeniara 
is  the  Ajiricot  (q.v.),  P.  Laurocerasua  the 
Cherry  Laurel.  Tlie  bark  of  P.  Coccoviilia  is 
a  febrifuge,  that  of  P.  Capollin  is  given  in 
Mexico  against  dysentery  ;  the  kernel  of  P. 
hrigantiaca  yields  a  fixed  oil.  The  scented 
kernels  of  P.  Mahalcb  are  used  by  native 
iloctors  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  prussic 
acid,  and  they  prescribe  the  kernel  of  P. 
p-uddum  in  stone  and  gravel. 

2.  Palfcrihot. :  Prunus  occurs  in  the  Bourne- 
mouth beds  (Eocene),  in  the  Italian  Pliocene, 
and  in  the  English  Pleistocene. 

pru'-ri-en9e,  prn'-xi-en-^f,  s.     [Eng. 

prurit'n(t)  :  -<r,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prurient ; 
an  itching  or  longing  desire  or  appetite  for 
something. 

"  lliere  la  a  prurience  In  the  apeecb  of  Bome." 

Ciiwiipr :  CvrwtrsiUii/n,  81. 

2.  A  tendency  or  dispnsitit)n  towards,  or 
a  dw.^ling  upon,  lewdness  and  lascivious 
thoughts. 

"  If  Bnch  actiou  wcr«  prompted  by  uiotives  of  pru- 
riency or  luEt."— Daily  'J'eleyruph,  Nov.  u.  1&8&. 

pru'-ri-ent,  a.     [Lat.  pruriena,  pr.  par.  of 

prurio  =  to  itch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Itching  after,  or  eagerly  desirous  of, 
sometliin^'. 

2.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  lewdness  or  las- 
civious thoughts;  having  a  lecherous  imagi- 
nation. 

"  To  eictto  th«  pruriftit  Imittfluntlous  of  bla 
T&uli^n.'^Scrihner't  iltfjazine,  l)ec,  18T8.  [>.  2&7. 

3.  Characterized  by  pruriency  or  lewdness. 

"  Tlio  vuiidon  or  bnwkcrs  of  prurient  imblicatluiiB." 
—  Ilaiiy  Telejrn<}iK  Aug.  2b,  188o. 

IL  Bot.;  Stinging. 

pru'-ri-ent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  prurient;  -ly.] 
in  a  pruVient  manner  ;  with  longing  desire  or 
lasciviuusnesB. 

pru-rig^'in-oiis, «.  [hBX.pTurigh\osus,  from 
pruriijo^  genit. /irwWf/inis  =  an  itching,  from 
;»rurio  =  to  itch;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pnirigiiwao ; 
Fr.  prurigineux.]  Atlceted  witti  prurigo ; 
caused  by,  or  ot  tlio  nature  of,  jirurigo.    * 

pru-ri'-go,  «.    [Lat.] 

Pathol. :  Serous  exudation  and  cell-prolifera- 
tion into  and  within  the  papillie  and  fdlieles 
of  the  skin,  also  from  the  eth-cts  o(  pruriijo 
senilis,  a  form  of  pbthiriasls  (q.v.). 

prA-ri-tiiB,  s.    [Lat. J 

Pathol. :  An  intolerable  Itching  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  chlelly  of  the  vulva  or  of  the  anus. 

PHiSB'-lan  (as  as  8h)»  a.  &  a.     [Bco  def.  ;  Fr. 
Pru:istrii;   Ital.  Pru.^siann.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  i>crtainlng  to  Prussia. 
D.  At  mibttantive : 

1,  A  native  or  inhabttant  of  Pmssla. 

2.  The  ancient  language  of  Prussia  proper, 
now  extinct,  it  XmiuR  su|»erst-ded  by  Low  Ger- 
man.    It  bi'l(Uiged  to  tlie  blavonlc  family. 

PrnBslan  bluo,  *. 

1.  Chf-ni..  :  [KrunorvANiDE   or  iron). 


2.  Min. :  A  pulverulent  variety  of  \iviaiUte 

(q.v.). 

Prussian-brown,  s. 

Cliein,  :  Ferrocyanide  of  cofper. 

Prusslan-carp,  •• 

ichViy.  :  (See  extract). 

"  TboOruclau  Carp  \Car<usiuicarauiu»)  \Mgca»T%Uf 
diBtnl>ut<->l  over  (..Viitnil  itixl  Northern  Eurujw,  and 
extdtida  Into  Italr  and  HilMrrta.  It  liihablU  rtafuant 
wat«n  only.  ...  It  la  niucb  tubject  l<i  vartatioo  of 
lonu  :  vvry  lean  exADipl»  are  commouly  called  /*ru^ 
ttan-carpt."—OtiHtfier :  study  nf  Fi*Ke»,  p.  S9L 

Prussian- green.  «. 

Chfm. :  An  intimate  mixture  of  Pmssian- 
blue  and  chrome  yellow.  It  forms  a  useful 
green  fur  oil  colours. 

prus'-sl-ate,  prus'-si-ate,  t.  [Eng. 
pTussiifi) ;  '-aXe.  \ 

Chtm. :  A  ferri-  or  ferrocyanide.  Thus  the 
Red  prussiate  of  potajih  is  Fenieyauide,  and 
the  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  Ferrocy- 
anide of  Putasaium. 

prus'-sic,    pruS'Sic,  a.     [Fr.   Prussique,] 

(Sec  compound.) 

prussic-acid,  ».    [Hydiuxttanio  acid.] 

prus'-Sin,  s.     [Eng.  jiruss(ii:):  -in  (Cliem.).'} 

ClieT7i. :  Gmham's  name  for  the  hypothetical 
radical,  C3N3—  Cys  or  Pr,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 

Pru-ten'-lC,  a.    [Ij&t.  Prutenicus.]    Prussiaov 
a  term  applu-d  Ut  certain  astronomical  tables 
publislieJ  by  Uimltold  in  the  sixte*.-nth  cen- 
tury, founded  on  the  principles  of  Copernicus. 
"To  i>erfect auch  firtUenic tabk-ii."— Jf UCoti .'  Dvetrinm 
qf  Divorce,  ch.  L 

pry  (1), '  prle. '  pri-en,  •  i»ry-en.  v.i.   [The 

same  word  as  Mid.  lOng.  prien  —to  peer.] 
IPkkr  (3),  v.]  To  peep  narrowly  ;  to  inspect 
or  look  closely  or  narrowly ;  to  try  to  discover 
anything,  whether  impertinently  or  not. 

"To  pry  into  every  Tinrt  of  the  exrcutire  adniiBl» 
tratiou.~— J/ucau^ajf .'  kitt.  Bnj.,  cli.  11. 

pry  (2),  v.t.  [.\\\  abbrev.  of  prize^  v.]  To 
move  or  raise  by  uieaiis  of  a  lever ;  to  prize 
up  or  ojKii. 

"  Th«  barn  or  houas  wa«  pri^d  up."— 5cn'*n«r'«  JIagtf 

tine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  IC, 

tpry(l),  s.  [PuY(l),  t>.]  A  peeping,  a  prying; 
uuiTow  inspection,  impertinent  peeping. 

"  Secluded  from  the  tvanmspfy 
Of  ArguB'curluKity."       •     Smart:  A  Ifoon-piMt. 

pry  (2),  s.  [Pnv  (2),  r.]  A  large  lever  used  to 
raise,  move,  or  force  open  heavy  substances. 

pry -911,  8.     [Corn,  pryi  =  clay.] 

Minin-fj  :  A  felsimthic  c^lay,  containing  no- 
dules or  pebbles  of  metalliferous  ore. 

pry'-er»  s.    [Prier.] 

pry'  ing,  pr.  jKir.  or  a.  [PnY(l),  r.]  Ix^oklng 
closely  into  ;  peeping,  inquisitive,  curious. 

"The  foreuoat  u(  Uie  pryintf  lun'd." 

liyron :  liride  <if  A  bydat,  IL  tt. 

pry'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  pryimj ;  -ly.\  In  a 
prying  or  iiir{uisilivo  manner;  with  uiquisi- 
tiveness  or  impertinent  peeping. 

•  pryk,  s.  [Prick,  ».]  A  spur;  hence,  in 
feudal  law,  a  kind  of  tenure  or  service  under 
which  the  tenants  holding  land  had  to  find  a 
spur  for  the  king. 

•  pry*  mer,  «.    [Primkr.] 
■  pryse»  v.L    (Piiick,  r.] 

pr^t  9  no'-iim,  s.     [Lat.,  fWim  Gr.  wpvT«- 

I'tioi-  \^irutaiuion),  from  frpurai-ic  (jsrutanii)  = 
prytanis(4.v.).] 

tirtek  Antiq. :  The  public  hall  In  ancient 
Greek  stJites  or  cities;  e»pec.  tlie  public  hall 
at  Athens,  in  which  the  duties  of  h'>spitality 
were  exeroised  towards  citizens  and  strangora. 
I-'oreign  ambusMubMii  were  entrrlained  tliore. 
and  envoys  on  their  return  tnun  u  siieci-MHful 
mission.  The  prytanes,  and  others  to  whom 
the  ])rivilege  was  granted,  also  took  tiicir 
meals  there  at  the  public  eosl. 

prjj^'-^-nU  (pi.  prjrt  -a-no^),  «.    [Or.  «pu- 

rovi?  ijtrulania).] 

t!rwk  AntiquUiet: 

1.  One  of  o  eommlttee  of  (Ifty,  comixmril  of 
five  deputies  chosen  by  lot  from  each  of  the 
ten  iihulni  or  trilK>H,  and  so  forioimi  onp-t^-nth 
of  tlio  Council  or  Senate  at  Athenii.    (»iil  of 


hoiX^  b^;  po^t,  J^l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9liln,  bencb;  go,  ftem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  a^ ;  oxpoet,  Xonophon.  exist.    -Ing. 
•dan.  -tian  ^  ahon.    -tlon.  -slon  -  shiin:  -flon,  -flon  -  zhOn.    -clous,    tious.    sious  -  shiis.    -bio.  -dlo.  .Vc.  ^  b^l,  dpL 
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these  one  was  chosen  by  lot  as  chief- president. 
Their  term  of  office  was  somewhat  more  tlian 
a  month,  during  which  time  all  treaties  and 
public  acts  ran  in  their  name.     [Prytany.] 

2.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  several 
states,  as  at  Corinth,  Miletus,  &c, 
pryt'-a-ny",  s.  [Gr.  wpvraveia  (prutaTieia).'] 
Greek  Antiq. :  The  presidency  at  Athens  ;  a 
period  of  35  or  36  days,  during  which  the  pry- 
tanes  of  each  phule  in  turn  presided  in  the 
Senate.  The  first  six  in  the  year  consisted  of 
35.  the  last  four  of  3G  days. 

pryth'-ee,  interj.     [Prithee.] 

prz-i-bram' ite  (prz  as  pretz),  s.    [After 
Przibram,  Bohemia;  suff.  -ite  (M  in.).'} 
MiMrcUogy: 

1.  A  variety  of  Gothite  (q.v.).  occurring  in 
stellate  groups  of  aeicular  crystals,  having  a 
velvety  surface. 

2.  A  variety  of  Blende  (q.v.)  containing 
cadmium. 

^  Ps  and  pt  are  pronounced  as  s  and  t. 

paal-i-do-proc'-no,  s.  [Gr.  ^a\is  (psaHs), 
genit.  foAiSos  {psalidos)  =  n  pair  of  shears, 
and  npoKtT)  iProk-iie)  =  ihe  daughter  of  Pan- 
dion,  King  of  Athens,] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Psaliiioproeninie  (q.v.).  with  ten  species,  from 
tropical  and  southern  Africa. 

psal-i-d6-pr6c-m'-n»,  s.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat. 
psalidoprocn^e) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irue.] 
Ornith.:  Rough-winged  Swallows,  a  sub- 
family of  Hirundinidw.  with  two  genera, 
Psalidoprocne  and  Stelgidopteryx.  In  the 
males  the  outer  margin  of  the  first  primary 
has  a  strongly  serrated  edge. 

psalm  {I  silent),  *  psalme,  *  salm,  s.  [Lat. 
psalmus,  from  Gr.  >/*aA^i6s  {j>salvws)  =  a  touch- 
ing, fspec.  the  strings  of  a  harp,  tlie  sound  of 
a  harp,  a  song,  a  psalm,  from  ^aWm  {psalto) 
=  t^j  touch,  to  twang;  A.S.  sealm ;  O.  F. 
psalvie,  saline ;  Fr.  psaume ;  Sp.  &  It;il.  salmo ; 
Port,  psalmo.]  A  sacred  song  or  hymn  ;  a 
song  or  hymn  composed  on  sacred  subjects, 
and  in  praise  or  worship  of  God  ;  espec.  one 
of  the  hymns  composed  by  David,  and  other 
Jewish  sacred  writers. 
T[  The  Book  of  Psalms: 

Old  Test.  Canon. :  Heb.  U^'^TlFi  (techillim  or 
tehillim,),  an  abnorijial  pi.  of  mase.  form  to 
the  fem.  n^nn  {techillah  or  tehillah)  =  (1) 
praise;  (2)  a  hymn  of  praise;  (3)  glory.  In 
one  codex  the  Septuagint  calls  the  bouk 
♦oAjjiot  (Psalmoi)  —  Psalins  ;  in  anotlier  '\ia.K- 
rnpiov  (psalter ion)  =  a  stringed  instrument.  It 
was  the  praise-book  or  psalter  of  the  Hebrew 
t«niple  or  synagogues.  In  the  present  Hebrew 
Bibles  it  is  placed  just  after  the  Prophets  at 
the  head  of  the  Hagiographa  (q.v.),  and  in 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  is  generally  supposed  to  stand 
for  that  division  of  the  Old  Testament  books. 
The  hundred  and  tifty  psalms  are  arranged  in 
Hebrew  in  five  books,  each  terainating  with 
adoxology,  in  some  cases  closiii^  with  "Amen 
and  amcB."  The  R.V.  prints  ti:em  separately. 
Book  1  contains  i.-xli. ;  book  2,  xlii.-lxxii.  ; 
book  3,  Ixxiii.-lxxxix.  ;  book  4,  xc-cvi.,  and 
book  5,  cvii.-cl.  All  but  thirty-four  psalms 
have  titles  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  :  the  latter 
were  called  by  the  Rabbins  orphan  psalms. 
In  the  Septuagint  all  but  two  have  titles. 
Though  not  as  a  rule  accepted  as  part  of 
Scripture,  they  are  ancient,  and  worthy  of 
high  respect  They  attribute  all  Book  1  to 
David,  except  Ps.  i. ,  ii.,  x.,  andxxxiii.  The  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being  used  in  this  book  is 
chiefly  Jehovali.  Book  2  assigns  Psalms  to 
David,  to  Knrah,  to  Asaph,  and  to  Solomon, 
and  leaves  others  anonymous.  The  name  fur 
the  Supreme  Being  in  this  book  is  Elohini 
(q.v.).  Bnok  3  ascribes  Psalms  to  David,  to 
Korah,  to  Asaph,  to  Ethan,  and  to  Uenian 
the  Ezrahite.  Elohim  and  Jehovah  are  about 
equally  common  in  tlie  book,  the  former, 
however,  being  apparently  preferred.  Book  4 
ascribes  Psalm  xc.  to  Moses,  the  others  not 
anonymous  to  David.  Book  5  leaves  many 
psalms  anonymous,  attributing  otliers  to 
David.  The  Hebrew  Bible,  but  not  the  Sep- 
tuagint, assigns  Psalm  cxxvii.  to  Solomon. 
This  volume  contains  the  Songs  of  Degrees. 
The  book  was  evidently  brought  together 
from  many  sources.  It  was  commenced, 
rather  than  entirely  composed,  by  David 
Its  composition  ami   compilation    extended 


over  centuries.  Psalm  cxxx^'ii.  speaks  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  as  an  event  recently 
gone  by.  Psalm  xliv.  and  Ixxix.  seem  very 
suitable  to  the  time  of  the  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (b.c.  168-165).  If  the 
Talmudic  statement,  discovered  by  Gratz,  that 
the  night  service  alluded  to  in  Psalm  cxxxiv. 
did  not  become  partof  the  Jewish  ritual  till  tlie 
time  of  Queen  Alexandra  (b.c.  70-70),  it,  and 
perhaps  others  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees  may  be 
slightly  more  recent  than  that  date.  The  book 
of  Psalms  is  quoted  or  alluded  to  as  an  inspired 
composition  by  Our  Saviour  and  his  Ajtostles 
at  least  seventy  times  :  no  Old  Testament 
book  is  more  frequently  quoted.  Its  canonical 
authority  has  never  been  seriously  doubted. 
It  has  become  the  psalter  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Its  rhythmical  form  and  careful 
parallelism  (q.v.)  (now  rendered  obvious  by 
the  R.V.)  adapt  it  for  the  musical  part  of 
public  worship.    [Messianic] 

*  psalm  (I  silent),  v.t.     [Psalm,  s.]    To  sing, 
to  celebrate  in  psalms. 

"  Psaiming  his  praise."  Sylvetter  :  Bandis-Cra/ti,  75. 

psalm' -ist  (i  silent),  psal'-mist,  s.    [Lat. 

psalmi-sta,  from  late  Gr.  i//aA/j.nrT»js  (j>saimistrs), 
from  ipai\ti6';  (paalmos)  =  a  psalm  (q.v.);  Kr. 
psalmiste;  Sp.  &  Ital.  salmista;  Port,  paal- 
mista,  salmista.] 

1.  OTd.  Lang. :  A  writer  or  composer  of 
psalms ;  a  title  applied  esitecially  to  tlie 
authors  of  the  scriptural  psalms,  and  speci- 
fically, with  the  definite  article  preUxed,  to 
David. 

"She  tuned  to  pioos  Qotea  the  pxil'nitt'i  lyre." 
Uiijhtt :  On  Divine  Poetry. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Singers  in  the  early  Church 
whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  th«  people.  They 
were  set  apart  for  the  office  by  a  ceremony 
performed  by  a  priest,  who  gave  them  this 
charge  :  "  See  that  thou  believest  in  thy  heart 
what  thou  singest  with  thy  lips  ;  and  manifest 
by  thy  actions  what  thou  beUevest  in  thy 
heart," 

*  psalm'-is-trj^  {I  silent),  ps&l'-inis-tr^,  s. 

(Eng.  psalmist;  -ry.)  The  act  ot  singing 
psalms,  I'salmody;  the  use  of  psalms  in  de- 
votion.     (MiltOTU) 

*  psal-mod-io,    *  psSl-mod'-ic-al,    o. 

[Eng.  psalnwd{y):  -ic,  -ical.)  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  psalmody.  (Mason  :  Church  Af  itsicfc, 
p.  170.) 

^psalm'-o-dist  (I  silent),  psal'-mo-dlst, 

s.      [Eng.  psalmod(y);    -ist.]     A    composer  or 
singer  of  psalms  or  sacred  songs  ;  a  psalmist. 
'*  The  npirits  and  Inflamed  affections,  and  voicei  of 
paaimodisU.'—Sammorui:  Works,  Iv.  i. 

*  psalm  -o-dize,  •  psalm'-o-di^e  (I  silent ; 

oraspsal'-mo-dise),  r.i.  [Kng.  psalmodiy)  ; 
-i:c,  -ise.]  To  sing  psalms ;  to  practice 
psalmody.     (Cooper:  Ver-vert,  c.  ii.) 

psalm'-o-dj^  (i  silent),   ps&l'-mo-dy,  s. 

[Fr.  psalmodie,  from  Low  Lat.  psalmoilia ; 
Gr.  >^aA/;»u)5ia  (psalmodia)  —  2k  singing  t«  the 
harp;  »/*aA/j.6s  (psalmos)  =■  a  psalm,  and  ^6^ 
(ode)  =  a.  song;  Sp.  &  Ital,  salmodia;  Port. 
psalmodia.] 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  singing  psalms 
or  sacred  songs  ;  psalmistry. 

"  They  that  allot  any  coostAiit  part  of  their  time  to 
■private ptaJmody." — Hammond  :    Workt,  iv.  7. 

2.  Psalms  collectively  ;  metrical  versions  of 
the  Psalms  to  which  short  airs  are  either  set 
or  adapted. 

*  psalm' -6-dy  (l  silent),  *ps&l'-m6-dy,  v.t. 

[Psalmody,  s.]     To  celebrate  in  psalms ;  to 

sing. 

"An  event  which  may  ntlU  .  .  be  celebrated  and 
ptahnodied." —Carlyle :  MisceUamei,  iv.  119. 

*  psal'-mo-gr^ph,  s.     [Eng.  psalm;  o  con- 

nect., and  sulf.  -graph.]  A  writer  or  composer 
of  psalms  or  sacred  songs  or  hymns  ;  a  psalm- 
ist. 

"Following  the  saieng  of  king  David  the  ptatmo- 
graph,"— Foxe  :  Martyrs,  p.  U9  (an.  loSS). 

*psalm-6g'-ra-plier  'psaLm-og'-ra- 

phist  (I  silent'),  'psal-mog-ra-pher, 

*psal-m6g'-ra-phi8t,  s.     [Eng.  psalmo- 

graph(y):  -er,  -ist'.]     A  psalmograph  (q.v.). 

"  The  ptahno^rapher,  that  for  the  well  tuning  of  his 

tongue  fa  called  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel."— ^danu .' 

Ta7ning  of  the  Tongue,  p.  264. 

*  psal-mog"-  ra  -  phjr,     *  psalm  -  og'-  ra  - 

phy  (I  silent),  s.     [PsALMuORAPa.]     The  act 


or  practice  of  writing  or  composing  pbaluii 
or  sacred  songs. 

psal'-ter,  *psaul-ter,  *8aut-er, «.  [O.  Fr. 

psaltier  (Fr.  psaiUier),  from  Lat.  psalter  in  m=(\) 
a  psaltery,  (2)  a  song  sung  to  the  psaltery,  the 
Psalter ;  Sp.  saitrrio ;  Ital.  salterio,  saltero ;  Port, 
psaUerio,  salterio ;  A.S.  psa/tere.)  [Psaltery.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  Book  of  Psalms  ;  also  a 
book  containing  the  Psalms  separately  printed, 
and  with  musical  accompaniment  adapted  to 
each;  also  specif.,  the  version  of  the  Psalma 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Roman  Ritual:  The  daily  ofBce  in  the 
Breviary. 

1  Our  Ladi/$  FsatUr :  The  Little  O.Tice. 
[Office.] 

•psal-ter'-i-an,    a.     [Eng.  psaltery;    -o».J 
bweet,  like  the'notes  of  a  psaltery. 


psal-ter'-i-um,  s.    [Lat.]    [Psalteby.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  psalter  (q.v.). 

2.  Comp.  Anat.  :  The  omasum  (q.v.). 

psal'-ter-^,  s.  [0.  Fr.  psalterie.  from  Lat. 
psalter iuni,  from  Gr.  ^akT^pLow  (psalter ion)  ^ 
a  stringed  instrument,  from  i/ioAnjp  (p8aUer)= 
&  harper ;  >^dAA« 
(psallo)  =  to  play 
on  the  harp ;  Fr. 
psalterioju] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  : 
The  Psalter. 

"Gotten  the  psal- 
tery." —  Bammond  .' 
Iforhi.  iv.  7. 

2.  Music:  A 
stringed  instru- 
ment of  music  used 
by  the  ancient 
Jews,  the  form  of  '"""*" 
which     is    not  psaltery. 

known.  That  which 

is  now  used  is  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium  or 
triangle  truncated  at  the  top,  having  thirteen 
strings  of  wire,  mounted  on  two  bridges  at 
the  sides,  and  is  struck  with  a  plectrum. 

"Sirenn,  with  harpa  and  silver  piia7f*n>i 
Shall  wait  with  music  at  thy  frigate's  stem," 

Qreene :  Friar  Bacon. 

*  psal'- tress,    «.      [Gr.    i/zaAnip    (psalter)  =  % 
harper.]    A  female  player  on  the  psaltery. 
-But  spring-wing,  like  a  dancing  ptaltreu.  passing 
Over  her  breast  to  waken  it" 

Brovming :  Paraceltut,  v. 

pfljim'-lWfl.,  S.      [PSAMMO-.] 

Bot. :  Marrem  grass  ;  a  genus  of  Arundina- 
ceae.  Lindley  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Animo- 
phila  (q.v.).  Sir  J.  Hooker  revives  it,  and  calla 
Ammophila  aruJidinacea,  Psamma  aretiaria. 

ps&m'-mite,   s.       [Gr.    i^o/ifid?    (psammos)^ 
sand  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Petrol.).^ 
Petrol. :  The  same  as  Sandstone  (q.v.). 

psam-znlt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  psammit(e) ;  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  psammibe  ;  of  the 
nature  of  psammite. 

ps&m-mo-,  pre/.  [Gr.  i/id/x^o?  (psammos)  = 
sand.]  Living  in,  connected  wrth,  or  re- 
sembling sand. 

psSim-mo-bat'-is,  «.  [Pref.  psammo-,  and 
Lat.  batis  =  a  ray.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Rajidae,  from  the 
southern  coasts  of  South  America.  The  disc 
is  circular,  and  only  live  inrhes  wide ;  the 
tail  is  three  and  a  half  inches  long. 

ps^m-mo'-bi-a,  s.  [Pref.  psammo-,  and  Gr, 
pido)  (bioo)  —  to*  bve.] 

Zcol.  £  Pal(Bont. :  Sunset-shell ;  a  genus  of 
Conchifera,  family  Mactridje  (q.v.).  Shell 
oblong,  compressed,  gaping  slightly  at  both 
ends;  siphons  very  long  and  slender.  They 
inhabit  sand  and  mud,  and  range  from  the  lit- 
toral zone  to  100  fathoms.  Fifty  recent  species, 
from  Britain,  Norway,  India,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Pacitic.  Fossil  fifty,  from  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

psam'-mo-dus,  s.  [Pref.  psamm(oy,  and  Gr, 
6Sov<i  (odmis)  =  a  tooth.] 

PaiiTxnt.  :  A  genus  of  Cestraphori,  with 
three  species,  founded  on  teeth  from  the  Coal- 
measures  of  Armagh,  Bristol,  and  Oreton. 

ps3,m-ma-d3^-nas'-te9,  s.  [Pref.  psammo-^ 
and  Gr.  6ufao-r>)s  (dynu-stils)  —  a  ruler.] 


! 


file,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  ciib,  ciire,  qnlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  (8  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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ZooL  :  Agenuit  of  Psainmophida?  (q.v.),  with 
two  species,  racging  from  Sikkim  to  Cochio 
China,  Borneo,  aud  the  Philippines.  Psam- 
iru}difnaste4  pulferuUntus  is  a  native  of  British 
India.  "Its  aspect  is  very  repulsive;  its 
dark,  undeMned  colours,  sliort  and  thick  head, 
and  swollen  lips  caused  hy  large  hidden  fangs, 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  venomous  snake." 
(GtiiUker:  Kept.  Brit.  li*dia,  p.  292.) 

pS&m-mo-Uth-ic,  a.     [PreC  paammo-,  and 

Eng.  lithic] 

Geol. :  Cijtisisting  in  large  measure  of  sand. 
Used  of  groups  of  stmta.     (Sefley.) 

ps^im-mi-ne'-ma-ta,  5.  p!.  {Pref.  p«am7no-, 
and  pi.  of  Gr.  vT)na.  (nema)  —  y&TU.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Cerospotigia,  having 
foreign  bodies,  aud  notably  sand,  within  the 
axis  of  the  spougine  fibre.  Example  the  Bath 
sponge. 

p3&m-m5ph'-i-d£e,  ».  7^.  [Mod.  Lat.  psam- 
vvifh{is):  IaX,  feni.  pi.  Jtdj.  sulf.  -iihr.] 

Zool. :  Desert-snakes  ;  a  family  of  Colubri- 
fornies,  with  five  genera,  characteristic  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  Orient^il  regions.  Body  and 
tail  generally  elongate,  sometimes  stout, 
rounded  ;  head  very  distinct  from  the  neck. 

ps&m'-mdph-is,  s.  [Pref,  psamm.',  and  Gr. 
6^t«  (pphi^  —  a  serpent.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Psammophidie  (q.v.),  with  sixteen  species, 
ranging  from  West  Africa  to  Persia  and  Cal- 
cutta. Psammophis  condanams  is  about  forty 
inches  in  length. 

pa&m-md-sau'-riis,  $.  [Pref.  psammo-,  and 
Gr.  ffavpos  (savros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Zool.:  Sand-monitor;  a  genus  of  Monitor- 
idae,  with  one  species,  Psammosaur^is  arenni- 
cu$,  from  the  north  of  Africa  and  north- 
wrestern  India.  The  genus  is  often  merged  in 
Monitor  (q.v.). 

pBar'-d-nxte,  *pBar'-6-lite,  ».  [Psabo- 
Nira.]    Any  individual  of  the  genus  Psarouius. 

psa-rd'-nl-iis,  ».     [Lat.  =  an  unknown  pre- 

ci'itis  stone  {Pliny).j 

p.ihpnbot.  :  A  genus  of  Tree-ferns.  It  is 
probably  the  Interior  of  the  stem  of  Steni- 
matopteris.  Twenty-four  were  described  by 
Goppert  (1864-5).  From  the  Devonian  to  the 
Permian.  Valued  by  eolle<^tors  for  the  con- 
servation of  their  fibre  and  the  fine  polish 
they  take. 

psilth'-^-rite,  «.    [Gr.  ^baBupo^  (psatkuroa)  = 
Jnable;  sutT.  -ite(Min.).) 
Min.  :  The  same  as  XvLOBm-isiTE  (q.v.). 

pB&t'-U-rose,  8.     [Gr.  }lia9vp6^  (psathuros)  ■= 
Iriable.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Stepbahite  (q.v.). 

psJit'-S^-rln,  ■'.  ("Gr.  ^aBvp6<;  (psathuros)  = 
li  i:ible  ;  -in  (Chem?).]     [Kautin.] 

PBe~l&ph'-I-d80,«.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  p8elapk(^u): 
Lilt.  fiMii.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  •id<f.] 

Kntom.  :  An  anomalous  family  of  Palpi- 
rftrnia.  Very  small  beetles,  with  clavato  and 
often  nodose  antenrue,  short  elytra,  and  three- 
jointed  tarsi.  Many  of  them  found  in  ants* 
nests.  They  occur  in  most  countries.  Nine 
genera  are  British. 

psdl'-a-phiis,  s.  [Gr.  ^r)\tn^dia  (psilapha^^ 
to  ftel  or  grope,  as  in  the  dark.] 

Kntom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pselaphidce 
(m  ^■.).     Two  sjteciea  arc  British. 

-t  psol-lif'-mus,  8.  [Gr.  ^eAA((r^d$  (psellL- 
THOjt)  =  stammering ;  \/feAAdc  (;>j^;/os)=:  I'ldling 
in  speech.] 

Pathol. :  A  generic  term  for  all  defects  In 
si>eech,  as  stammering,  &c 

psoph'  i^jni,  s.  [Gr.  i/(^<^i(Tfta  {paiphisma), 
from  \iit)^i^bt  (psephi:o)  =  to  vote  by  pebbles  : 
^riipo^  ( )><''jiho3)  =  a  pebble,  a  round  stone,  and 
ftfaia(ps(W)  —  to  rub.] 

drMk  Antiq.  :  A  public  vote  of  the  people 
of  Athcnn,  given  by  means  of  pehliles ;  a 
decree  or  statute  enacted  by  such  a  vole. 

psoph'-ite, «.    fOr.  i/r^<j>oc  0»j^Ao«)  =  a8mall 

sr^ne  ;  sulf.  -i/«  (/V(ro/.).] 

Petrol,  :  A  name  given  byNaumann  to  those 
breccias  and  coiiglomerati-M  in  whlih  the 
fragtnenta  are  not  larg*>r  than  a  haz^'t-nut. 


pseph-iir'-us,  «.  [First  element  doubtful ; 
second,  Gr.  ovpa  (oum)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pulyodontidae,  differing 
from  Pi)lyo<lon  in  Imving  the  rostral  process 
less  depressed  and  mure  conical.  Upper 
caudal  fulcra  (six)  enormously  develoj^tl. 
Psephiirus  gladius  inhabits  the  Yan-tse-kiaug 
and  Iloaug-ho. 

pset-UdL'-thys.  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  psttt{us),  and 

Gr.  tx^v's  {ichthus)  =  a  lish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidae.  con- 
fined to  the  western  coast  of  North  America. 

pset'-to-des,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  psett(us),  and  Or. 
ei5o?  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidje,  with 
one  species,  Psettodes  emviei,  common  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  has  retained  more  of  sjnn- 
nietrical  structure  than  the  other  members  of 
the  family  ;  the  eyes  are  as  often  found  on  the 
right  as  on  the  left  side,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  swims  in  a  vertical  position. 

psSt'-tlis,  s.  [Lat.  psetta,  from  Att.  Gr.  i/nljrro 
{psetta)  —  a  fiat  fish  ;  not  the  modern  genus.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  CarangidK.  Body  much 
compressed  and  elevated  ;  snout  rather  short ; 
one  dorsal,  ventrals  rudimentary  ;  teeth  villi- 
form,  none  on  palate;  scales  small,  ctenoid. 
Three  species  are  known.  Pscttus  argenteus, 
about  ten  inches  long,  is  very  common  in  the 
Indo- Pacific. 

pseud-,  pre/.     [PsEUDO-.] 

pseud-hasmal,  pseudo-hsemal,  a. 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  a  system 
of  canals  in  the  Annelida,  in  some  cases  com- 
municating freely  with  the  perivisceral  cavity, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  shut  off  from  it. 
(See  extract.) 

"These  ciuials  ar«  flllM  by  a  clear,  uanally  non- 
CoriiUBculat«<l  fliiul,  nbich  m&y  be  red  or  grv^n.  and 
C'JUstltutfl    the    p.trudfummal    Byitt-iii.   ...    It    Bcrius 

firobable  that  the  fluid  o(  ttie  pieiid-hirmiU  veMeln.  as 
t  contAiiia  a  subBtAiue  reaeuibtlug  hstmaglobiD,  r^v''^- 
B<.-iiti  a  mrt  <it  respirator7  Mood."— flujriey  /  Anat. 
Invertebrates,  p.  67, 

pseud-se-lur'-US,  s,  [Pref.  paeud-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  alurvs.]     [Ailurus.] 

PalcF/ynt. :  A  genus  of  Felidfe,  akin  to  Felis, 
but  with  an  additional  premolar  in  the  lower 
jaw.  From  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  the 
Pliocene  of  North  America. 

psoud-sos-the'-si-a.  s.  [Pref.  pseiid-,  and 
Gr.  ai<T6i}7ia  (nislh'l\'ia)  =  perception.]  Ima- 
ginary or  false  fneling ;  imaginary  sense  of 
touch  in  organs  llial  have  been  long  removed. 

*  pseud-a-pds'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.  [Pref. 
j'S'.'fi'/-,  and  Eng.  apostle  (q.v.).]  A  false 
apostle. 


pSCUd-^'-ta-fine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  pseudas- 
tit'iiix) :  -!»>'']  Hi'longing  to,  resembling,  or 
connected  with  the  genus  Pseudastacus(q.v.). 

pseud 'S-S'-ta-oiis,  «.  [PreC  pseud-,  and 
Mitd.  Lat.  a-s^rtCH-s.J 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Microurous  Decapoda, 
with  one  ajiecies,  Pscudastams  pustiuvsiis, 
ffiu  tlie  litliogniphic  slates  of  Solenhofen 
and  the  Chalk  of  the  Lebanon. 

pseud-ech-S-ne'-is,  8.  [Pref.  paeud-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  eche>u-i.-i.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  gctius  of  Siluridie  (q.v.)  with  one 
species,  from  the  mountain-streams  of  Khas- 
sya.  There  is  a  tlioracic  adhesive  apitaratns, 
formed  by  transverse  plaits  of  tlio  skin 
between  the  pectorals,  enabling  the  Hsh  t-o 
cling  to  stones,  thus  jireveutlng  the  current 
from  sweei)ing  it  away. 

pseud' Soh'- is,  s.    [Pref.  psf-nd-,  and  Gr.  ex'« 

(fchu)  =■  a  viper.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Elapidtc,  from  Australia. 
PsendechU  jwrphyriaca.  the  Australian  Black 
Snake,  is  tlie  commonest  venomous  snake  in 
that  country.  It  frciiuents  wet  and  ntanthy 
])lacps,  and  resembles  the  cobra  In  many  of 
Its  actions. 

psoud-Sl-^-^'-nils,  «.     [Prof,  pseud-,  and 

Mi>d.  I>iit.  elf^iniis.] 

Pitlimnt.:  A  gcTins  of  Trachinldie.  from  the 
Miocene  of  Licat.i. 

pseud  Sm'-brj^d,«.  [Pref.  j»«iW-,  and  Eng., 

Ai'..  rmhryo  (t|.v.).  J 

Zool. :  Sir  Wvvllle  Thomson's  name  fbr  the 
larva  of  the  Eclilnodcrrnata. 


•  pseud-ep  I-gr&ptl'-ic,   a.      [Eng.   pgeud*^ 

pigraph(y);  -ic]  The  same  as  Pseudepiora- 
pHors  (q.v.). 

'■■n.i*  iMt  cUm  of  pt^udepifraphte  worka."— ^o»#)* 
•on  Smith  :  Old  Tett.  in  Jetcith  CHurcA.  lecL  t. 

•  pseud-e-pig'-ra  phofifl,  a.     [Gr.  >pevSt- 

itiypa4>oi  {pseudepigraphos)t  from  ^fcevii/? 
(pscud*-f)  =  false,  and  emypdifrw  {epigrapho)  ~ 
to  inscribe.)  Inscribed  with  a  false  name; 
falsely  or  wrongly  a.scribed. 

"  TocoDcVudr  the  Uridiick  ikkhhb  to  hare br«n p«eiuf«- 
pi^aphouir — Ciuiwortk:  InttU.  Si/item,  p.  3M. 

•pseud-e-pig'-rai-ph^,  s.  [Pref.  pseud-, 
and  Eng.  fpi^rapfty  (q.v.).]  Tlie  ascription  of 
false  names  as  authors  to  books. 

•  pseud-e-pis'-co  pa-9^.  ».  [Pref.  pseud-t 
and  Kiig.  cju5capacj(q.v.).j  False  or  pretended 
episcopacy. 

"[He]  stAiids  op  fiir  all  the  Test,  to  ]u»tlfy  a  Ion* 
uauri'ikM"!!  mid  cmivlct^d  jitmuiei/itcopaey  oi  pntatca. 
—MUton  :  Jiemontt,  Vc/ence.    (PretJ 

pseu'-dis,  s.    [Gr.  i//eu5t?  (pseudU\  poet,  fbr 

}{j€v&y)^{pscudes) 
=  false.] 

Zool. :  Jakie  ;    . 
a  genus  of  Ra- 
nidse  with  one 
species,  Pseitdis    - 
paradojxi,  from  ' 
Guiana.      It  is 
greenish,  spot- 
ted with  brown, 
and  has  irregu- 
lar linear  mark-  

ings   of  brown  ""^ 

along  its  thighs  psi  xa. 

and  legs.  So  re- 
latively large  is  the  larval  i<irm,  tiiat  when  the 
tail  is  absorbed  no  increase  of  growth  occurs 
in  the  adult. 

pseud-i-aod'-o-mon,  s.  [Pref.  pseud-,  and 
Eng.  isodoman.] 

Greek  Arch.  :  A  mode  of  building  in  which 
the  walls  were  filled  in  between  the  bond- 
stones  or  stretchers  with  rubble  or  small  stones 
bedded  in  mortar,  with  course  of  equal  heighL 
{Weale.) 

pseudH^,  pref.     [Gr.  ^rvBri^  (ps«idrs)=  false ; 

i|/ei;6os  {picxidos)  —  a  falsehood,]  A  prefix, 
signirying  false,  counterfeit,  or  spurious  ;  in 
scientific  compounds,  having  a  deceptive 
appearance. 

1[  Obvious  compounds  :  pse^o  -  apostle^ 
pspudo-hard,  pseudo-clergy,  psejulo-ei'angelicism , 
pseudo  -  martyr,  pscudo  ■  philosop?ier,  psetido  - 
philosophy,  pseudo-republican,  &c. 

pseudo-acetlc-acld.  s. 

Ch^a.:  C4jrfiOo-C..,H40o.  Butyracctie  actd. 
Obtained  in  the  free  state  by  the  ferntentation 
of  tartrate  of  calcium,  and  hy  adding  to  sul- 
phuric acid  an  equivalent  of  a  butyrate  and 
acetate.  It  is  isomeric  with  propionic  acid, 
and  in  many  respects  behaves  like  it,  but 
differs  in  l>eing  resolved  by  distillation  into 
buytric  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  a  mobile 
liquid,  freely  miscible  in  alcohol  and  water,  and 
boiling  at  140*. 

psoudo  alkarmln,  s.    [Anciusik.] 

pseudo-branchloB, ».  pt.  [PsKrL>oDRAW- 

CHl.t.] 

pseudo-bulb,  s. 

Hot. :  A  stem  bke  a  bulb.  Example,  the 
thickened  aeri.tl  stem  of  some  orchids. 

psoudo-butene,  s. 

( CH-CII3 
Chan. :  ^   |i  Formed    by   heating 

(  CH— CH3. 

fseudo-butyl  UMlide    with  alcoholic   i^otash. 
t  boils  at  3*  and  solidities  at  a  low  tctnpera- 
turo. 
Paeudo-butyl-nlcohol : 

Chem. :  \  cJl-^CII  lO  Secondary  butyl 
alcohol.  An  istnner  of  normnl  butyl  ah-ohol 
obtidned  from  erythrllo  by  distilling  with 
filming  hydriodic  acid.  The  iodide  fornu'd  Is 
treated  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  which 
vields  tlie  aIcoh(d  as  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
iiaving  a  buri,ing  taste,  a  specillc  gravity  of 
■Si  at  0*.  ami  iK^lling  at  9T. 

pseudo  oalonll,  «.  pL 

Piiih"l.  :  (^ftlciili  of  fibrin  or  blood -congulfti 
or  of  uiosIe.Tlith.    They  are  very  rare. 


b$U,  btfp- ;  p^t*  J^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chonis,  9bliK,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  tbln,  (his ;  stn.  ay ;  expect,  Xonopbon,  o^t.    ph  =  £ 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  sh&n:    t^on,    slon     zliun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slouB  —  sbtU.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  —  bfl,  d^l. 
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pseudoalbite— pseudoeyon 


pseudo-ceraln,  s. 

Chem. :  A  neutral  amorphous  fatty  substance 
found  in  bees'  wax,  ami  obtained  by  saj>oni- 
fying  with  pota-sh  and  precipitating  with  an 
acid. 

psendo-chlna,  s. 

Bot. :  Smiloj:  Psni(f^'Ckina,a  native  of  North 
America.  In  South  Carolina  the  root  stocks 
are  manufactured  into  beer,  and  also  used  to 
fatten  hogs. 

pseado-compoands,  &  pt 

Chem. :  Pseudols.  A  term  applied  gener- 
ally to  substances  having  a  degree  of  resem- 
blance to  certain  other  bodies  without  being 
identical  in  composition,  or  similar  in  proper- 
ties, as  pseudo-quinine.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense  it  is  used  to  describe  secondary  com- 
pounds, as  pseudo- propyl  alcohol,  which 
contains  two  akohol  radic;ils  united  by  the 

group   CHHO,    thns   |  gg^s^HHO,  "-<•  ^^^ 

converted  by  oxidation  into  a  ketone  instead 
of  into  an  acid. 

pseudo-costate,  a.     [Fai-selt-ribbed.] 

pseudo-cotyledon,  s.   IProembrvc] 

pseudo-curarine.  s. 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  the  oleander.  The  aqueous  decoction  is 
treated  with  tannic  acid,  the  soluble  portion 
boiled  with  litharge  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness.  It  is  then  washed  with 
ether,  and  the  part  insoluble  in  that  liquid 
di^olved  in  alcohol.  On  evaporation  pseudo- 
curarine  remains  as  a  yellowish  tasteless 
varnish,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  neutralises  acids,  but  the  corapoauds  are 
not  crystallizable. 

pseudo-dipteral,  a.  &  s. 

Architei:ture : 

A,  Asadj.:  Falsely  or  imperfectly  dipt^-ral ; 
applied  to  a  disposition  in  temples  wherein 
there  were  eight  columns  in  front  and  only 
one  range  round  the  cell.  It  is  called  false 
or  imperfect,  because  the  cell  only  occupying 
the  width  of  four  colnmns,  the  sides  from  the 
columns  to  the  walls  of  the  cell  have  no 
columns  therein,  although  the  front  and  rear 
present  a  column  in  the  middle  of  the  void. 

B«  As  S7ihst.  :  A  temple  arranged  on  a 
pseudo-dipteral  plan. 

pseudo-erythrln,  s. 

Ckevi.  :  The  old  name  for  orseHinate  of 
ethyl,  C2H5,  C8H7O4,  obtained  by  exhausting 
Roccella  tiiwtoria,  with  boiling  alcohol.  It  is 
crystalline  and  readily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

pseudO'gyrate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  a  false  ring.  (Used  when  the 
elastic  ring  of  the  spore  case  In  ferns  is  con- 
fined to  the  apex.) 

pseudo-hsemal,  a.    [PsEtiD-H^HAu] 

pseudo-heart,  s. 

Comp.  Anxit.  (PL):  Certain  contractile  cavi- 
ties connected  with  the  atrial  system  of  the 
Brachiopoda,  formerly  considered  to  be  true 
hearts,  but  now  known  to  be  connected  with 
reproduction.  Rolleston  thought  they  cor- 
responded to  the  Organ  of  Bojanus  (q.v.)  in 
the  Larael  11  branch  lata. 

pseudo -hexene-gljrcol,  s. 

Chem.:  C6Hu02  =  (C-(H5)2H.2(On)2.  Diallyl 
dihydrate.  Prepared  by  converting  diallyl 
into  the  hydriodide  by  heating  in  a  closed 
vessel,  acting  on  the  iodide  with  acetate  of 
silver,  and  decomposing  the  acetate  formed 
with  an  alkali.  It  is  a  colourless  syrup  of 
8p.  gr.  —  '9638  at  0%  and  boils  about  214°, 

pseado-hymenium,  s. 

Bot, :  A  false  hymenium,  covering  the 
8i>orida  in  Algals,  and  resembling  a  hymenium 
In  other  plants.    (Fries.) 

pseudo-membrane,  s.  a  false  mem- 
brane arising  from  inflammation. 

psendo -metallic,  a.  Falsely  or  Imper- 
fectly metallic;  specif,  applied  to  a  kind  of 
lustre  which  is  perceptible  only  when  held 
towards  the  light,  as  in  minerals. 

pseudo-monocotyledonous,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  cotj/Jeilans) :  Cohering.  Example : 
the  horsi^-chestnut. 

pseudo-morphine,  5.    t^noRMiN-E.] 


pseudo-navioellte,  5.  pU 

Zool. :  The  embryonic  forms  of  the  Grega- 
rinidee,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  genus  Navicula  (q.v.). 

psendo-navicnlar,  a.  Of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  the  Pseudo-navicellfe  (q.v.). 

pseudo-nitropropane,  s. 

Chevu  :  -j  ^y3>CH(N02).    A  Hmpid  liquid, 

boiling  at  112°-117%  obtained  by  the  action 
of  silver  nitrite  on  pseudo-propyl  iodide. 

pseudo-orcin,  s.  (EBYTHRrrE,  Ebythro- 

MANNIfE.] 

pseudo-peripteral,  a. 

Arch. :  Falsely  or  imperfectly  peripteral. 
Applied  to  a  temple  having  the  side-columns 
attached  to  the  walls  instead  of  sei>anited  by 
an  interval,  as  in  a  peripteral  temple, 

pseudo-propyl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem, :  -j  ^^^q^  v^q    Secondary  propylic 

alcohoL  An  isomer  of  propyl  alcohol  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  acetone. 
A  colourless  liquid  of  a  peculiar  odour  ;  hav- 
ing a  sp.  gr.  -791  at  15°,  and  boiling  at  S3'. 
It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions. 

pseudo-purpurin,  s. 

Chfim. :  C20H12O9.  Trioxy alizarin.  A  sub- 
stance obtaineil  along  with  purpurin  by 
extracting  madder  according  to  Kopp's  method. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  but  dissolves  in 
warm  benzene,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
slender  brick-red  needles,  and  is  converted 
into  purpurin  by  heating  with  alcohol  to 
lS0°-200\  It  forms  with  mordants  a  rather 
unstable  colouring  matter.  According  to 
Rosenstiebl,  it  consists  of  purpurin-carbonic 
acid,  as  C14H7O5CO0H,  inasmuch  as  it  is  re- 
solved by  heat  into  pnrpurin  and  carbonic 
acid. 

pseudo-qulna^  a. 

Bot.  :  Strychno$  Pseudo-Quina,  a  Brazilian 
plant,  with  edible  fruit ;  it  furnishes  Colpache 
bark,  considered  to  be  as  good  a  febrifugal 
medicine  as  quinine. 

pseudo-<iuinine,  s. 

Chem, :  A  base  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  a  cinchona  extract  of  unknown  origin. 
It  crystallized  in  prisms,  was  insoluble  in 
ether,  butsrilublc  in  alcohol.  It  wastasti-less, 
and  its  sulphate  was  scari^'ely  bitter. 

pseudo-stearoptene,  s. 

Chem.  (PL) :  A  term  applied  to  certain 
crystalline  bodies  separated  from  volatile  oils, 
differing  from  the  true  stearoptenes  by  their 
greater  solubility  in  water,  e.g.,  primrose 
camphor  from  Primula  Auricula,  and  the 
camphors  derived  from  other  species  of  the 
same  genus. 

*  pseudo-Strata,  s.  pL 

Gcol.  :  Masses  of  rock  extending  in  tabular 
plates,  but  not  laminated.    (MacCulloch.) 

pseudo-sulpho- cyanogen,  &    [Per- 

SULPHO-L  VANOGEN.  ] 

t  pseudo -tinea,  s. 

Entom. :  The  larva  of  certain  Moths,  spec, 
the  Bee-moth  (q.v.). 

pseudo-toxine,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  light  yellow  poisonous  extract 
obtained  from  belladonna  leaves,  soluble  in 
water  and  weak  alcohol.  It  is  not  a  pure 
substance,  and  is  believed  to  owe  its  poisonous 
properties  to  the  presence  of  atropine. 

pseudo-uric  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C5H6N4O4.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  potassium  cyanate  on  uramil.  The  com- 
pound is  precipitated  from  its  potash-salt  by 
hydrochloric  acid  as  a  white  powder  made  up 
of  prisms.  It  is  without  taste  or  smell,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  crystalline 
salts  with  the  alkalis  and  metals. 

pseudo- veratrine,  5. 

Chem.:  C14H36N2O3  (^-  Veratrin- resin. 
Helonine.  A  brown  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  sabadilla 
seeds  after  the  removal  of  sabadillineand  vera- 
trine. It  melts  at  185°,  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether  and  water,  and  does  not 
neutralise  acids. 

pseudo-volcanic,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
produced  by,  a  pseudo- volcano. 


pseudo-rolcano,  s.  A  volcano  which 
emits  smoke  and  sfunerimea  tlame,  but  not 
lava ;  also,  a  burning  mine  of  coal. 

pseu-dd-Sl'-bite,  s.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
albite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Andesine  (q.v.). 

pseu-do-ap'-a-tito,  s.  [Pref.  pst^do-^  and 
Eng.  apatite.} 

Min. :  Apatite  pseudoraorphous  after  pyro- 
morphite  (q.v.). 

pseu-do-ba-salf ,  s.  [Pref,  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
basalt.] 

Petrol. :  \  name  given  by  Humboldt  to  the 
semi-vitreous  varieties  of  trachyte. 

pseu-do-ber'-yx,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  beryx  (q.v.).'] 

Palceont.  :  A  geOus  of  Berycidae,  with  ab 
dominal  ventral^,  from  the  Chalk  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

pseu-do-ber-ze'-li-ite,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  berzelitte.] 

Min. :  An  anisotropic  form  of  berzeliite 
(q.v.). 

pseU-dO-blep'-SlS,  s.     [Pref.  psewio-,  and  Gr. 
^Ae'^ls   (blepsis)  =  sight;  ^Ac'ttw  (blepo)  =  to 
see  ;  Fr.  ps>: udoblepsie.] 
Med. :  False,  deceptive,  or  imaginary  vision. 

pseu-do-bran'-chi-se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  brandiicE  (q.v,).] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  The  remains  of  an  anterior 
gill  performing  respiratory  functions  duwng 
embrj'onic  life.  In  the  adult  tlsh  these  organs 
lose  those  functions,  and  appear  as  retia  viira- 
bilia,  receiving  oxygenised  blood,  whicli,  after 
having  passed  through  the  capillary  system, 
is  carried  to  the  other  parts  of  the  head. 

pseu-d6-brook'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  pse^ldo■,  and 
Eng,  brookite.] 

Min.  :  A  minora]  occurring  in  thin  tabular 
crystals,  associated  with  szaborte  (q.v.),  in 
andesite,  at  Aranyer  Mount,  Transylvania. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic.  Hardness,  6'0  ; 
sp.  gr.  4'98 ;  lustre,  adamantine  to  greasy; 
colour,  dark-brown  to  black,  thin  crystals 
red  ;  streak,  ochre-yellow.  Analysis  yielded: 
titanic  acid.  52"74  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  42'29  ; 
loss  on  ignition,  069 ;  traces  of  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  silica. 

pseu'-d6~carp,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr. 
KopTTos  (karpos)—  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  similitude  of  a  true  fruit,  consisting 
of  the  mature  ovary  combined  with  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  Examj'le,  a  rose  fruit, 
which  consists  of  the  mature  ovaries  and  th& 
enveloping  calyx-tube. 

pseu-do-chro'-mi-de^.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
pseudochrom(is);  Lat.  masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ides.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Trachinidse,  having  one 
continuous  dorsal  fin,  and  the  lateral  line 
interrupted.  Genera  :  Opistliognathus.  Pseu- 
dochromis,  Cichlops,  and  Pseudoplesiops. 
They  inhabit  coral  reefs  and  coasts. 

pseu-do-chro'-mis,  s.  [Pref.  psev/io-,  and 
Mod,  Lat.cAro?7iis(q.v.).]  [Pseudochromides.) 

pseu-d6-chry'-s6-lite,   s.    [Pref.   pseudo-, 

and  Eng.  chrysolite;  Ger.  pseudochrysolith.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  the  dark  olive- 
green  vitreous  fragments,  formerly  regarded 
as  obsidian,  and  known  as  Bottlestone,  found 
at  Moldatithein,  in  Bohemia,  They  are  now 
shown  to  be  of  artificial  origin. 

pseu-do-cl^'-tic,  s.  [Pref,  pseudo-,  and  Eng. 
clastic,] 

Petrol. :  A  name  suggested  for  various  tufl's 
and  breccias  of  volcanic  rocks. 

pseu-do-cd-tiin'-nite,  a.  [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  cotunnite.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  soma 
acicular  yellow  crystals,  observed  by  him  as 
a  sublimation  product  after  tlie  1S72  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.  Compos,,  probably  :  PbCi3-i-K,Cl 
=  a  chloride  of  lead  and  potassium. 

pSeu-do9'-S?-6n,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr. 
icvW  (kudn)  =  a  dog.] 

PalfEOnt. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Canidse,  from  the 
Miocene  of  Europe. 


I&ts,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  \7oU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


pseudodax— psendorhombus 
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pseu'-do-ddXy  ».  [Pref.  pseud-,  and  Mod. 
i-nt.  -odax.] 

Icktky, :  A  genus  of  Labridae,  with  one 
epcciea,  Pse^idmax  mobif^nsU,  from  the  East 
Indian  archipelajjo.  Four  broad  incisors  in 
r.irli  jaw,  teeth  of  lower  pharyngeal  contlutnt, 
pavement- like. 

pseu  dd-di'-al-lage  (ago  as  ig),  psen- 

do-di-ai'-la-ge,   s.     [Pref.   j.srudo-,    and 
Eng.  diallage'] 
Jtfi7i.:Thesamea3VANADiN-BBos2rrE(q.v.), 

•  psen' -  do  -  ddx,  a.  &.  s.  [Gr.  \ij€v66Ao^o^ 
{,fs-}i'l'>dnTns),  from  itievB-q^  (p6cud€J>)=  (alse, 
and  £ofa  (f/aia)  =  opinion.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  true  in  opinion  ;  false. 
B*  As  subst. :  A  false  opinion. 
"To  uiAlntalit  the tttheitUcali  j*tetidodox.''—Adam$ : 
ir«rti.  1. 43:.. 

•  paeu-do-dox'-aU,  a.  t^np.  psevdodox: 
•at.]  False,  mistaken.  (Howell:  Parley  of 
Beasts,  p.  122.) 

pseu-do-ftin'-gi-d^d.  «•  P^-  [P^ef.  pseudo-^ 
an!  Mod.  Liit.  .m;igi(i'K  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Aporose  Actinozoa.  Only 
known  genus  Meiulina. 

pseu-do-ga-le'-na,  s.     [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Kng.  galena.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Blende  (q.v.). 

pscu-do-gay-lus'-site,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  gayhissite.] 

Min.  :  Crystals  of  paylnssite  wlioUy  or 
partly  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime. 

•  pseu'-do-grS-plu**  p8eu-d6g'-ra-phy»  s. 

■  (Or.  \{/ev&oy paritiaipsevdogTapkia),  from  (^€u6/j? 
(p5e'((/f5)  =  false,  and  ypd<i>(i}  (grapho)  =  to 
write.]    False  writing;  a  forgery. 

"Ktmy  other  psrudoyrapht  were  circulated  In  tho 
tLBinfl  of  Clement'— 3up<^atural  lleUgion,  vol.  1., 
Irt.  L,  ch.  L 

♦pseu-dog'-ra-phiz©,  vA.  [Preudooraph.] 
To  write  or  spell  wonls  incorrectly. 

"A  wi.Ii'-'^/>read  conaplnicy  (inimig  ol«l  printers  to 
fteuiUfjrnf.hii^'—Fitzeiiward  Ball :  Mod.  ifii?..  p.  159. 

pseu'-dO'gj^S,  s,  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Lat. 
gUJ'Siq.v.).} 

O'mith.  :  A  genus  of  Vultnrina*  (q.v.),  allied 
to  Gyps,  but  with  only  ftmrteen  tail-feaUier-i. 
Two  species,  from  north-east  Africa  and 
Benegaf,  India,  and  Bnrniah. 

paeu-do-li-beth'-en-ito,  s.  [Pref.  paevdo-, 
and  Eng.  libethenite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  havingthefonn  of  libethe- 
nite, but  the  composition  of  ehlite  (q.v.). 

pseu'-do-lito,  a.      [Pref.    pwudo;  and    Or. 

kLBq%  (ft(/i'js)=  ft  stone.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Talc  (q.v.).    {Adam.) 

pseud -O-li'-va,  s.  [Pref.  jwci/d-,  and  Mod. 
tax.  oliva.] 

Zool.  £  Palaiont. :  A  genus  of  Buccinida\ 
Six  recent  species,  from  Africa  and  California  ; 
five  fossil,  from  tliu  Kocene. 

•  pseu  -  dor  -  6  -  ^ist,  -«.  ( Eng.  pseudolog(y)  ; 
-i^t.]'  A  rirtaik-r  of  fhlsehood  ;  a  liar. 

•  pseu-dol'-O-g^,  s.  [Gr.  \f/fv6ohoyia  (pseii- 
dohg'ia),  from  *I/(vBt)^  (psewhs)  =  false,  and 
A<iyo?  (ihgoa)  =  a  word.]     Falsehood  of  Bpeenh. 

"It  Imiotnccordltig  to  the  soiiii<I  Tu\cKot  virutt'iln^!/, 
to  rcnort  of  ft  pioni  jtrhice,  tbAt  bo  oegleou  liU  duvo- 
tiuii.— A  rltuthiioC. 

pseud'-oLs,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  p-^eiul- ;  Lat. -oleiim.] 
[PsKUDO-coMi'ofNi'S  ;  Secundauy-alcouols.] 

pseu-do-mfil'-a-chite,  5.  [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  malachite.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhnmbic  (monoclinic?)  min- 
eral, rarely  founcl  well  crvstallized,  but  mostly 
renifnnn  or  massive,  with  an  indistinct  (Ibrons 
structure.  Hanlnois,  4'5  to  5 ;  sp.  gr.  4  to 
44 :  lustre,  ndantantino ;  colour,  various 
shaden  of  dark  ^reen  ;  stri^ak,  paler  than  the 
coUmr  ;  Iransluccnt  to  opaque.  CompoH.  : 
essentially  a  hydratrd  I'liosiihatc  of  toiipcr, 
but  the  proi'ortions  of  these  conslilnenls 
vary  very  much.  Dana  divldns  it  inti) :  (1) 
Ehlite.  with  thi'  fonnula  (r.Cn<))PO!j-|- HIIO  ; 
(2)  Uihydrite,  with  formula  (tiCllO)P6n-^-2H() ; 
and  (.'^)  Pseufloinahii'hite,  with  the  formula 
(6CuO)PO;,-f  3II0.  Occurs  in  various  hicali- 
ties,  brit  the  best  has  been  found  near  Rhcln- 
breitenbach,  and  nt  Rhl,  on  the  Rhine. 


•  psen-dd-m&nf -ist,  *.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 

Gr.    fxai/Tt?    (mantis)  ^%   prophet.)      A  faUe 
prophet.    (jSiiuU.) 

paeu'-dd-morph«  a.     [Pref.   psevdo-,  and 

Cr.  fxop4>TJ  (ffW'rp7it')=  form.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  which  has  replaced  an- 
other, or  which  appears  in  crystal-forms  whi<'-h 
an-  foreign  to  its  ori^;inal  formation.  Massive 
varieties  of  minerals  are  more  subject  to 
such  rhani:es,  but  the  action  is  fr^uently 
more  dithciilt  to  trace.  There  are  three  kinds  : 
(1)  Pseudomorphs  proper,  divided  originally 
by  Blum  into:  (a)  those  formed  by  loss  of  a 
constituent ;  (6)  by  gain  of  a  constituent ; 
(r)  by  change  of  constituentis ;  (rf)  by  total 
replacement,  nmonj;  which  are  included  cer- 
tain fossils  ;  (2)  Ei>imnrph3,  which  are  formed 
by  tlie  encrustation  of  another  mineral ;  and 
(3)  Parainon>h3  (q.v.): 

pseu-dd-morph'-ic,    pseu-do  -morph'- 

OUS,  a.     [Eu-^.  psemlomoTpk  :  -i'',  -t»ud,]     Per- 
taining to  Pseuduniorphism  (q.v.). 

pseu-do-morph -i^xn,  $.     [Eng.  pseudo- 

vwijih  (q.^.)  ;  -iiin.] 

Min. :  The  process  by  which  one  mineral 
replaces  another. 

pseu-do-na'-tro-lite,  &.  (Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  natroliU.] 

Mint :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  acicu- 
lar  crystals.  Crystallization,  ortborhombic  (?). 
Hardness,  5'6 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly ; 
cnlourless.  An  analysis  yielded  :  silica,  ♦i2'64  ; 
alumina,  14'7ti ;  lime,  8'S-l ;  lithia,  soda,  and 
pot'ish,  1-00;  water,  14-82  =  10176.  Found 
in  the  granite  of  Elba. 

pseu-do-neph'-el-ine,  «.  [Fret  pseudo-, 
and  Eng.  nepkeline.] 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  nepheline(q.v.), 
found  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Naples. 

pseu-do-nepli'-rito, «.     [Pref.  psevdo-t  and 
Eng.  nephrite.] 
Min.  :  Tlie  same  as  Aoalmatolite  (q.v.). 

pseu  -  do  -  neu  -  rop'  -  tor  -  a,  s.  pi.    [Fret 

pse^ido',  and  Mod.  Lat.  -ncuroptera.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  group  or  sub-order  of  Orthop- 
tera,  having  tlie  wings,  when  present,  mem- 
branous and  retitiulated.  It  is  divided  into 
four  tribes:  (1)  Socialia  (Termitidtv);  (2)  Cor- 
rodentia  (Embiid*,  Psocidtt) ;  (3)  Plecoptera 
(Perlidje),  aiid  (4)  Subulicornia  (Ephenierid;e 
;nid  Libellulidif).  Some  aiitlnirities  place  here 
the  Thysanoptera  and  Mallophaga,  and  many 
regard  the  latter  as  degraded  Pseudoneurop- 
tcra,  while  giving  them  sub-ortlinal  rank. 

2.  PaUeont.  :  Accoiiling  to  Mr.  McLachlnn 
Preyeria  horinenisia,  froin  the  Belgium  Coal- 
measures,  belongs  to  tlio  Ephenieridan ;  other 
autliorities  place  it  with  the  .Saturnidee. 

pseu-don-O-ma'-ni-a,  ».  [Pref  Tisimd- ;  Or. 
oi'ofio  {onoma)  =  a  name,  and  Eng.  rtiania 
(q  V.).]  A  form  of  insanity  characterized  by 
a  morbid  propensity  to  lying. 

pSOU'-do-n^m,  s.  [Fr.  pseudonym*,  from  Gr. 
i/*cu6u>'n'fAO^  ( pacudunuinos)  —  called  liy  a  faU"^ 
name  :  t^^OSo?  (pseuilns)  ^  a  hilselmod,  and 
Ovopa  (onnma)  =a  name.]  A  false,  feigned,  or 
fictitious  name;  a  nom-d»-plume. 

"  pseu-do-nym'-i-t^,  ».  [Eng.  pseudonym  ; 
■iti/.]  Tlic  quality  or  state  (tf  i>eing  jiseu- 
donymous,  or  of  bearing  a  false  name  or  big- 
nature  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  writing  under 
an  assumed  name. 

pseu-dSn'-j^-moJis.  a.  [Psgudonvm.]  Boar- 
ing'a  false  n;tnn-  or  si;,'iiature.  Applic'd  either 
to  tlie  author  who  publishes  a  Iwok  under  a 
fictitious  name,  or  noin-de-pluine,  or  to  the 
woik  so  published. 

*  pseu-don'-j^-moiis-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  pseu- 
dmnjmous;  -ly.]  Under  a  false  name  or  title  ; 
falsely. 

"  A  atiifr  br  <lrap«n  moat  jyunidonyrmnuly  t«rmwl 
cvorlMtimt  ■'— flrirA'im  ;  Jtii/.  Lry.  :  JarvWi  Wig. 

pseu-do-p&r'-a-sito,  s.    [Pref.  j^udo-,  and 
Eng.  parasite.] 
Hot. :  A  itarasito  on  dead  tissues  only, 

pacu  d6-par  Sn'-oli^  ma,  $.  f  Pref.  pseudo-, 

mil  I'^ng.,  I'ic.  j-fimirhiiiim  (*i.v.).  ] 

lint. :  A  tissue  having  Illaments  of  distinct 
cells  arranged  In  rowa.  Example,  the  pllcus 
of  certain  Fungi. 


pseU'do-pe  rid-i-um,  s.     fPref  pseudo-, 
and  Mod.  L;it.  peridium  {q.v.).] 

Hot. :  A  fiilse  peridiom  ;  a  covering  of  the 
sporidia  in  Algals  resembling  a  peridiam  in 
other  plants.    (Fries.) 

pseu-d6-per-i-tlie'-9i-fim.  a.  [Pref. 
pseudo-,  and  Mod.  Lat,  perithecium.  (q.v.).] 

Hot. :  A  false  perithecium ;  a  covering  of 
the  sporidia  in  Algals  resembling  a  perithe- 
cium in  other  plants.    (Fries.) 

psen-do'-pliito,  s.     [Pref.    p8eufi(oy,    and 

Kng.  ophite.] 

Min.:  A  compact  massive  mineral  resem- 
bling serpentine.  Hardiiess,  2*5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'75 
to  2-77 ;  lustre,  feeble ;  colour,  shades  of 
green  ;  feel,  unctuous.  Compos.  :  similar  to 
that  of  loganite,  and.  like  it,  referri'd  to  pen- 
ninitu  (q.v.).  It  forms  the  matrix  of  euslatite 
at  Mount  Zd^ar,  Moravia. 

pseu'-do-pbone.  a.  (Pref.  paeudo-,  and  Or. 
ii>wtT7  (phone)  =  a  sound.] 

Acoustics :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Silvanns 
Thompson  to  an  instrument  ilhislrating  the 
laws  of  the  acoustic  iM-reeption  of  space  by 
the  illusions  it  produces.  [Pseudoscope.]  It 
consists  of  several  adjustable  refleetirs  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  head,  and  which 
perform  the  function  of  the  natural  pinnae 
in  hearing.    (Brit.  Asaoc.  Rtjwrt  (1S79),  p.  255.) 

pseu-do-phy'-^ifs,  a.  fPref.  pseudo',  and 
Mod.  Lat.  pAi/cij>(q.V.)."] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidce,  with  two 
species.  Ps^wlophycis  bachua  is  common  on 
the  coast  of  New  Zealaud. 

pseu-do-plo'-fljops,  a.     [Pref.  pseitdo-,  and 

Muil.  Lat.  j'/c.s-iops(q.v.).]  [Psfudochuomidbb.] 

pscu'-do-p6d»  s.  [PsEUDOPODiA.]  Any  In- 
dividual of  the  Protozoa  furnished  with 
pseudopodia  (q.v.), 

pseu-d6-p6'-dJ-a,  a.  pi.  [Pref.  putudo-, 
and  Gr.  irous  (po'us),  genit.  iroio?  ( ywiios)  =  a 
foot] 

Compar,  AnaL  :  Organs  of  locomotion  and 
prehension  in  the  lower  Protozoa.  They  con 
sist  simply  of  prolongations  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell-body,  which  can  usually  be 
emitted  from  the  greater  part  of  the  general 
surface,  and  are  capable  of  beiii'^  again  re- 
tracted, and  blending  completely  with  the 
body-substance. 

"  Tbesa  ptvudnpodta   mv   toni«tlmei  broad  »hort 

lol)M,  at  ouiem,  cloTiCfitwl  fUaiiicntJi.     WliPU  Iohnt«. 

tlio  ini'ud'P'-ili'i  rfiiuiiii  distinct   from  oii«  anotht-r. 

tlieir   iiiKrutiiB  lira  clc&r    and   traiiB[Miretit.    aud    Mi« 

fntuulcs  which  they  may  ciitaln  plainly  flow  Into 
brlr  Interior  from  the  inorp  fluid  wiititil  part  of  tha 
body.  But.  when  they  ate  lUiforin.  they  are  very  apt 
to  mil  into  «u«  luiiiCher.  and  Kive  riao  to  iirtworki,  lfi« 
coiiNtitueiit  llIjuuciiM  ot  which.  howoTir.  rcuhly 
separjite.  and  rrfraln  their  previoud  form  ;  and  whether 
tlivy  ilo  thta  or  not.  the  aurfiices  ol  theae  /-teiidoffodia 
nrv  oft«u  iM-Mt  by  tiilnDt«  ttranulea  wblcb  art  la 
iacwMMil  uioUi>li."—Ifuxl»i/  •  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  73, 

p80U-do-p6'-di-al,  a.     [Eng.  pseudoj^nd ; 

•  iul.]  or,  or  perl-iining  to,  a  pseudoixid  or 
pscudojKKlia.  Oiii'-tly  used  of  the  apertures 
In  the  te«ts  of  many  of  the  ForHrninifera, 
through  wliich  the  pseudopodia  are  emitted. 

psou-do-por'-phy-rSr,   a.     [Pref,   pseudo-t 
and  Kiik'.  porphyry.] 
Petrol.  :  The  same  ns  MEi.APnvRE  (q.v.). 

pseu- do -pros' -tylo,  a.    [Pref.  psnido;  and 

Kng.  prostyle  (q  v.)  j 

Arch.  :  The  name  given  to  a  portico  the 
projection  of  whicli  from  the  wall  (s  less  than 
the  width  of  its  intercolumniation. 

pseu'-d^-piis,  a,    [Prof,  peeudo-,  and  Gr,  rove 

(pons)  =  a  Umi.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Zonurida*  (q.v.),  with 
two  species:  one,  pHeudnpus  jxithisH,  trom 
Bouth-easli'rn  Europe,  the  other  fi-oui  Assam 
and  the  Khasy.i  llills.  Uudiment-^iiy  hind 
limbs  are  pn'sunt,  and  there  are  traces  of 
shoulder  and  jHdvic  giniles, 

psou  dd-py-ron'-l  ttm,  «.     [Prof,  paetuto-, 

aii'l  Mod-  Lit    ;M/r.  uiina  (q.V.).J 

ll"i.  .•  The  pcrithecluhi  of  certain  f\ingalB. 

psou-d^rhdm'-bils,  «.     [Pref.  pdeudo-,  and 

Mo.l.  Lit.  r/i.Hri/.iM(q.v.).] 

Ichihy.  :  A  genus  uf  Plenroneclidr,  with 
seventA'cn  species,  mostly  tronlcjil,  chiefly 
from  the  Indo-Pnclflc.  Lateral  line  wltli  s 
strong  curve  anteriorly ;  eyes  on  left  side. 


boll,  b^:  poilt,  joWl;  cat,  90II,  oboros,  9hln.  bon^b;  go,  p;om:  thln«  (his;  oln.  a^:  O3ci>cot.  Xonopbon.  e:^lst.      liig. 
-olan,  -ttan  =  Shan,    -tloa*  -aloa  =  sbftn ;  -(Ion,  -^on  =  zbOn.    -oions,  -tlons,  -clous  ~  abUs.    -ble,  -dlo,  &c  -  b^l.  d^ 
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pBeu-d6-SCd.p'-6'lite.  «■     [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 

Eng.  scapolite.] 

Min. :  Scapolite,  which  has  become  altered 
by  chemical  changes. 

pseu-do-scar'-iis,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  scan«(q.v.).] 

Ickthy. :  A  tropical  genus  of  Labridae,  with 
about  seventy  species.  The  upper  jaw  pro- 
jects beyond  the  lower,  and  together  they  form 
a  strong  beak,  the  teeth  being  soldered  to- 
gether ;  two  or  more  series  of  scales  on  the 
cheeks.  The  species  are  beautifully  coloured, 
but  the  tints  change  with  age,  vary  greatly  in 
the  same  species,  and  fade  rapidly  after  death. 
Many  are  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length. 
Tlie  majority  are  eaten,  but  some  acquire 
poisonous  properties  from  their  food  (corals 
or  fucus).    (Gunther.) 

p8eud-os'-9i-ne^  s.  p^.  [Pref.  pseuds,  and 
M"<1.  Lat.  osci'ies  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  group  of  the  old  Insessores, 
equivalent  to  the  Acromyodi  normales  of 
Garrod,  and  comprising'  the  two  genera,  Men- 
nra  and  Atrichia  (Scrub-bird,  q.v.). 

pseud'-o-SCOpe.  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Gr, 
ff  jcoirew  (skopeo)  —  to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument,  invented  by  Wheat- 
etone,  for  producing  an  app-irent  reversion  of 
the  relief  of  an  objoct  to  which  it  is  directed, 
by  the  transposition  of  the  distances  of  the 
points  which  compose  it.  A  false  impression 
is  thus  conveyed  to  the  eye,  a  globe  becoming 
apparently  concaveanda  hollow  body  assuming 
a  convex  form. 

pseu-do-scor'-pi-dn,  s.  [Pref.  T^semfo-,  and 
Kng.  scorpion  (q.v,).]  Any  individual  member 
of  the  family  Pseudoscorpionidae  (q.v.). 

pscu-do-scor-pi-on'-i-dae,  s.  pL  [Pref. 
pseudo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  scorpionidce.]     [Cheli- 

FERIDjS,  BOOK-SCOKPION.] 

pseu-do-som'-mite,  s.    [Pref.  pseudo-^  and 

Eng.  sommite.\ 
Mill. :  Thesamea3PsEiiDONEPHELiKE(q.v.). 

pseu-do-sper'-mXc,  pseu-do-sper- 

mous,  a.     [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Eng.  spermic 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  a  pericarp  so  closely  en- 
veloping a  single  seed  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  one.  Example,  the  fruits  of  the 
Labiatae  and  Boraginaccai.    (Heiislow,  &c.) 

pseu-doa'-por-a,  5.  [Pre£  pseudo-,  and  Gr. 
oTTopo?  {sporos)  =  seed.) 

Zool.  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Pseudo- 
poridae  (q.v.).  The  anterior  extremity  bears 
two  long  equal  fiagella  ;  food  incepted  at  any 
point  of  the  periphery.  One  species,  Psendo- 
spora  i>olvocis,  parasitic  on  Volvox  globator, 

pseii-do-spor'-l-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
pseudospor(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcr.] 

J^ul. :  A  family  of  Pantostomatous  Flagel- 
lata,  with  one  genus,  Pseadospora  (q.v.). 

pseu'-do-ste'-a-tite,  s.    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 

Eug.  steiitUe.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Bole  (q.v.). 

pseu-do-stel'-la,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and  Lat. 
Stella  —  a  star.]    A  meteor  resembling  a  star. 

pseu-d6-St6in'-a-ta,s. j'^  [Gr.  it/ofBotnoftaTa 
{pseii<iust")n(ita),  pi.  of  \l/tvd6crrotJ.a  (j^st-iido- 
stoma)  —  a  false  mouth,  as  of  a  river;  >^ev5^? 
(;pseudcs)  =  false,  and  o-To^ia  (stoma)  =  mouth.  J 
AncU. :  Flattened  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles passing  up  from  the  interior  to  the 
surface  of  the  serous  membranes.    (Quain.) 

pseu-dd-Strd'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo^,  and 
Gr.  fTTptiif^a  (stroma)  =  a  mattress.] 

Bot. :  The  receptacle  or  perithecium  of 
certain  fimgals. 

pBeu-do-sy'-eii-it©,   s,    [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  syenite.] 
PeiTol. :  The  same  as  Monzonite  (q.v.).  ^ 

pseu'-do-syn-carp,  s.  [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  syncarpium  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  pseudocarp  formed  from  a  multiple 
fruit. 

paeu-do-tS-Ch'-y-lxte.  a.   [Pref.  pseudo-,  and 

Eng,  tachyltte.] 
Petrol. :  The  same  as  HyALOMELANE(q.v.X 


pseu-do-talc'-ite,   s,     [Pref.  pseudo-,   and 

Eng.  talcite.] 

Petrol. :  A  sedimentary  rock  containing  suf- 
ficient talcose  material  to  render  it  unctuous 
to  the  touch.  It  occurs  in  the  Silurian  and 
Carboniferous  formations. 

pseu  -  do  -  te  -  tram'  -  e  -  ra,  s.pl.  [Pref. 
pseudo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  tetramern.] 

Entom.  :  Westwood's  name  for  Bnrraeister'a 
section  Cryptot^tramera  (q.v.). 

pBeu-dd-te-trS,m'-er-ous,  a.  [Pseodote- 
TRAMERA.]  Bclnngiiig  to,  or  having  the  char- 
acteristics of,  the  Pseudntetramera.  (^iVest- 
wood :  Class,  Insects,  i  391.) 

pseu-do-th^'-liia,  «.  [Pret  pseudo-,  and 
Lat.  tkallus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  An  axis  of  one-peduncled  cymes  or 
sarmentidia  fonned  by  a  series  of  peduncles 
so  fitted  into  each  other  as  to  look  like  a 
single  stalk.    Example,  Hemerocallis  fulva, 

pseu-doth'-jjr-rum*  s.      [Pref.  pseiido-t  and 
Gr.  &vpa  (thura)  =  a  door.] 
Arch.  :  A  false  door. 

pseu-dd-trim'-e-ra,  s.  pL  [Pref.  pseudo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  trimera.) 

Entom. :  Westwood's  name  for  Burmeister's 
section  Cryptotrimera  (q.v.). 

pseu-do-trim'-er-oiis,  a.  [Pseudotrim- 
ERA.]  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  character- 
istics of,  the  Pseudotrimera  (q.v.). 

pseu-do-trip'-lite,  s.  [Pref,  pseudo-,  and 
Eng.  triplite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  triplite  (q.v.),  occurring 
as  a  coating  on  triphylite,  and  resulting  from 
its  alteration. 

pseu- do-tri' -ton,   $.     [Pref.  pseudo-,    and 

Lat.  triton  (q.v.).] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  SalaraandridEB.  A  small 
red  amphiliian  with  black  spots,  found  in 
North  America. 

pseu-do-tur-bin-ol'-i-dse,  s.  pU  [Pref, 
pseudo-,  and  Mud.  Lat.  turbinolidce  (q.v.).^ 

Palmynt. :  A  family  of  Aporose  Actinozoa, 
having  each  septum  composed  of  three  lamime 
united  externally  by  a  single  costa.  One  genus, 
Dasniia,  from  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

pseu-do-tur'-quolse  (qu  as  k),  ».  [Pref. 
-pseudo-,  and  Eng.  turqimse.] 

MiTU  :  A  name  applied  to  fossil  or  semi- 
fossil  teeth  of  animals,  which  have  become 
coloured  a  tine  blue  by  copper,  and  are 
worked  and  sold  as  true  turquoise. 

pseud-o-var'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  pseudotKirnium) ; 
sutf.  -an.]  Bolonging  to,  or  connected  with, 
a  pseudovariiun  (q.v.). 

pseud-o-var'-i-um,  pseud-o'-var-^,  s. 

(Pref.  pseudo-^  aud  Mod,  Lat.  ovarium  or  Eng. 
ovary.] 
Biol. :  (See  extract). 

"The  young  lof  vivipwtms  Aphides]  are  developed 
within  orgaus  which  resemble  the  oTariolea  of  the  true 
feinalea  in  their  disposition,  aud  may  be  termed 
pseudovariet.  The  .  .  .  anterior  chamber  of  each 
pseudovariau  tube  is  lined  by  an  epithelium,  which 
encloses  a  number  of  nucleated  cells.  One  of  the 
hindermoBt  of  these  cells  enlarges,  and  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  rest  as  a  pseudovum.  It  then  divides, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  cellular  mass  .  .  .  which  gradually 
becomes  fashioned  into  the  l>ody  of  a  larval  Aphis,  A 
portion  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  becomes 
converted  into  &  pseiuiooarium,  and  tiie  development 
of  new  psendova  commences  before  the  yoang  leaves 
the  body  of  its  pjvreut.  It  is  obvious  that  this  ov>era- 
tlon  is  comparable   to  a  kind  of   budding.      If   the 

fiseudovuni  remained  adherent  to  the  parental  body 
he  analogy  would  be  complete." — Euxley ;  Anat.  Iti- 
vcrt..  np.  447,  448. 

pseud-o'-var-^,  5.    [Pseddovarium.] 

pseu-do-vo'-mer,  s.     [Pref.   pseudo-,   and 

Mod.  Lat.  ro)»fr  (q.v.).] 

Pahront:  A  genus  of  Carangid»,  from  the 
Miocene  marls  of  Licat.i  (Sicily). 

pseud-o'-vum  (pi.  pseud-o'-va),  s.  [Pref. 
pseud;  and  Lat.  ovum  =  an  egg.]     [Pseddo- 

VARIUM.] 

pshaw,  psha,  interj.  [From  the  sound]  An 
exclamation  of  contempt,  disdain,  or  dislike. 

■■  Humour  Is  always  crying  ptha  and  eneering."^ 
Thackeray  :  ffumourisU,  p.  69. 

pshaw,  v.i,  [Pshaw,  interj.]  To  utter  the 
interjection  pshaw  ;  to  utter  sounds  indicative 
of  contempt  or  dislike. 


psf-a'-di-a,   s.      [Gr.    t/*i«    (7>si«-s);     ylnd.&9% 

(psiados)  ~  a  drop.     Named  from  the  glutinouo 

drops  on  the  leaves.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Psiadieae  (q.v.^ 

Shrubby  plants    from    Madagascar  and    ibe 

Mauritius. 
psi-a-di-e'-»,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  psiadi(a); 

Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sufT.  -ea;.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Aste- 

roidese. 
psi'-^-tim,  s.     [Gr.  o-tSioc  (sidion)  =  poma- 

granate-peel.] 

Bot. :  Guava  ;  a  genus  of  Myrtese.     Psidium 

Guaiava  is  the  Guava  (q.v.);  P.  O'ttleyanum, 

the   Purple  Guava.  P.  albidum,   the  JabuU. 

All  have  excellent  fruit.     [Guava.] 

•  psU-an-throp'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  psllanthropiy) ; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  psil- 
anthropy. 

■psil-3ji'-thro-pi§m,  «.  [Eng.  psilan^ 
thro]i(y);  -i-svi.]  The  same  as  Psilanthropt 
(q.v.).' 

*  psU-Sjl'-thrS-pIst,  s.  (Eng.pyi?anf/irf)j)(?/); 

-ist.]  A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  psilan- 
thropy;  one  who  believes  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  man  ;  a  humanitarian. 

"  Your  proper  name  is  P«(7(iH/?iropi»(»— believers  Id 
the  mere  human  nature  of  ChTist.'— Coleridge :  Tablt 
Talk. 

•  psil-&n'-thr6-py,  s.  [Pref.  psilo-,  and  Gr. 
acepwTTOs  (nn(hrdp"S)  =  n  man.]  Tlie  doctrine 
of  the  mere  human  existence  of  Christ. 

pSl-l6-,  pref.  [Gr.  i^iAo?  {pailos)  =  nuked.] 
N;iked,  bare,  mere. 

*  psi-l6l'-o-g^,  s.  [Pref.  j)si7o-,  and  Gr.  Ao-yoj 
(logos)  =  a  word,  speech.]  Love  of  idle  talk. 
(Coleridge.) 

psi -loin' -e -lane,  s.  [Pref.  pst?o-,  and  Gr. 
^eAus  (melas)  =  black  ;  Ger.  psilomelan.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  occumng 
massive  or  in  botryoidal,reniform,  and  stalac- 
titic  forms.  Hardness.  5  to  6  ;  sp.gr.  3-7  to 
4'7;  lustre,  submetallic ;  streak,  browni^li- 
black  ;  colour,  iron-black ;  opaque.  Compos.  : 
very  variable,  but  it  consistsessentially  of  the 
proto-  and  sesquioxides  of  manganese,  pro- 
toxide of  barium,  and  in  some  cases  water. 
A  common  ore. 

psi-lo-phy'-ton,  s.  [Pref.  psilo-,  and  Gr. 
<^ut6»'  (phuton)  =a  plant.] 

Pal'Tobot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  described  by 
Principal  Dawson  from  the  North  American 
Devonian,  and  which  is  found  also  in  that  of 
Britain.  He  considers  it  to  have  possessed  a 
rhizome  and  circinate  vernation  like  that  of 
ferns,  with  stems  and  rudimentary  leaves 
like  those  of  Lvcopodiaceae.  A  second 
species  (?),  from  Callender  in  Scotland.  i.s 
described  by  Mr.  Carruthers  in  Quar.  Journ. 
Geol.  Soc,  xxxiii.  (1S77),  217-219. 

*  psi-los'-d-pher,   s.     [Pref.  psilo-,  and  Gr. 

qp^os  (sophos)  =  wise.]  A  would  -be  or 
pretended  philosopher;  a  sham  sage;  a  pre- 
tender to  philosophy. 

psi-lo'-te-ae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  psilot{um); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lycopodiaceae.  Sporangia 
many-celled. 

•  psi'-l6-thron, «.  [Gr.,fromi/(iAd«(pff?ioo)  = 
to  make  naked  or  bare  ;  >//tX6s  (psilos)  =  naked, 
bare.)  A  medicine  or  application  for  removiui? 
the  hair ;  a  depilatory. 

psi-lo'-tiini.  s.  [Gr.  li-iAd?  (psilos)  =\ATe^ 
Named  from  having  only  minute  leaves.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Psiloteae.  Cap- 
sules tubercular.     Exotic  plants. 

psi-liir'-a,  s.      [Pref.  psilo-,    and    Gr.    ovpa. 

(oj/ro)  =  a  tail.] 

Entom. :  Agenusof  Liparidse(q.v.).  Psilura. 
monacha  is  the  Black  Arches. 

pW-myth'-ite,  s.     [Gr.  \iiiuv9iov  (jpsimufhiony 
=  white  lead  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'} 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Leadhillite  (q.v.). 

psit-ta'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  psHtacut 
=  a  parrot]  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Psitta- 
cas.  or  to  the  family  Psittacidse,  or  Parrots ; 
psittacid. 

psif-ta-fid,  a.  [Lat.  psittacius)  —  a  parrot ; 
Eng.  suff.  -\d.\  The  same  aaPaiTTACEOus  (q.v.). 


fite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  <a  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw- 
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PSif-ta-ft,  S.  pi.       fPsiTTACUS.] 

Ornith.  :  P;irrot.s ;  an  order  of  birds,  for- 
nierly  (and  still  by  some  taxonomists>  rei^r'l''il 
as  a  family  of  Scansores.  Bill  lar^e  and 
powerful,  much  arched,  tip  elongat«>d,  witli  a 
cere  contiiining  nostrils  ;  wiogsand  tail  usually 
long  ;  two  toos  directed  forwjird  and  two  back- 
ward.   Sclater  divides  it  into  two  families  : 

(1)  Strinaopidn  ;  (2)  FBlttaclche,  with  the  Buh-famll. 
iCB  Ciicr»tuiiia).  Ariii.-c,  Platycercliue,  Psitlacinw, 
Loriua.  uiU  NeaUii-iusiL 

BaiTod  (Proc.  ZooL  Hoc,  1374.  pp.  5S6-9S) 
made  them  a  sub-order,  or  cohort,  with  two 
fkmilies  : 

(1)  PaliEomlthidw.  with  two  mb- families.  Pr1». 
•rnitliiiiBBHiiil  Cacatnin.-B;  (2*  PaittAcldiB.  with 
the  sulkfiiiiilli«fl  Aiinie.  StriiiKoinriw,  pyrrhu- 
rhlnsB.  Platycercinw.  and  ChryBytlnsB. 

Heichenow  (Jourru  /.  Ornith.^  1881),  has  the 
following  families : 

Strliigopida!.  PIlBnotophldM.  Platycercldw.  Mlcn> 
i>ailtAcidie,TrlcliOt(louidK;  Pfir»ornithidie.PBit- 
t&cid*.  Conuridaj.  and  Pionld*. 

Widely  distribut^fd,  chiefly  in  tropical  and 
BUb-tropical  regions. 

p8it-t&9'-i'<Uo,  s.  pi.     [Lat  psittw^us)  ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -uiie.] 
Ornithology  : 

1,  A  family  of  Psittaci  (q.T.). 

2.  A  family  of  Zygodactylte,  co-extensive 
^th  Psittaci  (q.v.).  Finsch  {Die  Papageien 
(1868),  i.  233-S)  thus  divides  it ; 

8  CB.  FAMILIES.  GSTTEBA. 

I.  STRisGOPiff*  Strlngops. 

L  PiacTuLOPBiM*.     Plictolophua.  CallipflittacnB.  Na- 

flitema,  CalJTJtorrhyiichus,  HlcrokiloMiis. 
L  BiTTAciN*.    .    .    Sittace,  Henicugnatims,  C-jniirus, 

PalseomtB.  Brotogerys.  Bolborrhvnchus.   Melo- 

psIttACiu,  PeziHxirus.  Euphema,  Pi  fit  ycp  reus. 
4.  PBrrTACisjt   .     .     Psittacus,    Dasyptilua,    Eclectus, 

PloniaB,  ChrysotlB,  Psittacula,  Corylis. 
&.  Tbjcboo LOWING    DomlceUs,  TrichogloMiu,  Nestor. 

p0it-ta-9i'-ns9,  s.  pi    [Lat.  p$ittac(\is)':  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -infe.] 

O-mith.:  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidae  (q.v.). 
Bill  largft,  sides  compressed,  arched  to  length- 
ened tip,  edge  ti)otlied  or  festooned  ;  wings 
l«ng  and  pointed,  tail  squared,  tarsi  short. 

psit-tar-fin'-ite,  s.      [Lat.  psittacinus  =.  like 
a  parrot ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crypto-crys- 
talline  crusts,  sometimes  botryoidal.  Colour, 
siskin-green.  A  mean  of  five  analyses  gave 
the  formula  SPbaVoOg-J- Cu^VgOg  +  6CuH..0o 
+  12aq.  Vanadic  acid,  19-32:  protoxide' of 
lead,  53-15;  protoxide  of  copper,  18-95;  water, 
8-58  =  100.     Found  in  Montana,  U.S.A. 

psit-ta-OO-mor'-pllSe,  s.   pi.     [Gr.  *pCrraKOi 
ipsiUakos),  and  tiop<i>^  (viorphe)  ~  form,] 

Ornith. :  Parrots  ;  in  Huxley's  classification 
a  family  of  Desmognathae.  (Proc.  ZooU  Soc, 
1867,  p.  465.) 

psIt-t&O'-^-la,   8.      [Dimin.    from   psittaena 
(q.v.).] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Psittacinae,  with  six 
species,  ranging  from  Brazil  to  Mexico.  Ed^'ps 
of  bill  festooned,  ends  of  tail  feathers  square 
or  pointed. 

pBit'-ta-<tfi8,   «.      ITjat.,   from    Gr.   \p{naito^ 
(psittakoH)  =  a  parrot.] 

1.  Ornithology : 

•  (1)  A  Linncean genus,  co-extensive  with  the 
Psittaci  (q.v.). 

(2)Thetype.genu8  /^/ 
of  Psittacinte(q.v.),  '  ■-■'- 
with  two  8p*'cir.«!, 
ft-om  Western  Afri- 
ca. Upper  mandi- 
ble deeply  sconpi-d, 
lower  deeply  waved 
and  Bharp-t'd;;<-d. 

2.  PaJceont.  :  Re- 
mainH  have  b<>en 
found  in  the  Mio- 
cene of  France,  ap- 
parently allied  to 
Psittacus. 

psd-&d'-Io,a.[Mod. 

Ljit.  ji.ioas,  genit.  pstoadis.] 

Annt.  :  Pert-iining  tn.  connected  with,  or 
coustitutcd  by  the  psoas  (q.v.). 

pAO'&S,  «.     [Or.  iftoa  (pjoa)  =  the  moBclea  of 
the  loins.] 

1.  Anat. :  Two  munclcs ;  the  tmocw  viagnris 
And  jmas  parvus,  connected  with  the  lumbar 

vertebrae. 


PSITTACLS   tUVlHACtd. 


3.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  allied  to 
Bostrichus. 

ps6'*^i-dBB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  psoc(us):  Lat. 
fetii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idfp.} 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Pseu<loneuropt«ra,  triVwi 
Corrodentia,  with  four  genera.  They  frequent 
the  trunks  of  trees,  palings,  old  walls,  stones 
covered  with  lirhcns,  oldbook.s  feedingon  more 
minute  animalcula  or  decaying  animal  matter. 

ps6'-<siis,  s.  [Gt.  »pwtu  (psrio)  =  tfl  rub  or  grind, 
bi-cause  Atropos  pulsaloriu.^  (Leach),  whieh 
Latreille  considered  a  larval  form  of  his  Psocus 
abdominalis,  makes  a  slight  tapping  noise, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  Anobiuni.] 

Entom.  .-Thetypicalgenus  of  Psncidfp  (q.v.). 
Head  broad,  posterior  margin  of  fore-wings 
with  three  cells.  Forty-three  species,  including 
part  ofthe  Linnaean  genus  Hemerobius. 

psoph'-i-a,  8.  [Or,  i//d«^o5  (psophos)  =  any  in- 
articulate'sound.j 

Ornith. :  Trumpeter  ;  the  sole  genus  of  the 
family  Psoi»hiids.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head, 
culmen  arched,  and  curbing  downward,  plum- 
age thick  and  close  ;  tarsus  scaled  in  front 
and  behind.  Six  species  from  the  Amazon 
Valley,  where  the  range  of  each  species  appears 
to  be  bounded  by  some  of  the  great  rivers. 
(Wallace.) 

psd-phi'-i-dse.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  psophi(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idfr.J 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Grallte,  with  a  single 
genus  Psophia  (q.v.). 

psoph-O-Car'-piis,  a.  [Gr.  \p6<poi  (ptopftos) 
=  a  sound,  and  Kapwo^  (knrpos)  ^  fruit.  So 
named  because  the  ripe  seeds  rattle  wheu  the 
legumes  are  shaken.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphaseoleae,  often  merged 
in  Dolichos.  Psophocarptis  (Dolichos)  t-etm- 
gonolohus  is  cultivated  in  India,  the  seeds 
being  used  in  pickles. 

•  psor'-a.  8.     [Lat.,  from  Or.  i^tipa  (psora)  ; 
iLditi  (psao)  =  to  touch  or  rub;  i/fww  (psoo)  = 
to  rub,  to  grind.] 
Pathol.  :  Scabies  (q.v.). 
psora-leprosa,  s.    [Psoriasis  (q.v.).] 

^sbr-a'-le-a, s.  [Fem.  ofGr.  ii/wpaAe'os(/wora- 
kos)  =  itchy,  scabby,  from  the  little  tubercles 
with  which  most  ofthe  species  are  covered.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Psoralieas 
(q.v.).  PsoTiUea  coryfoVux  is  considered  by 
Indian  doctoi-s  to  be  stomachic  and  deobstru- 
ent.  An  extract  from  it,  prepared  with  oil  or 
ointment,  is  used  externally  in  leprosy.  Camels 
are  fond  of  P.  plicata. 

2.  Palceobot.  :  Occurs  in  the  Italian  Pliocene. 

ps6r-a-ll-e'-8B,  5.  pf.     [Mod.  Lat  p8oral(ea): 
IVni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ica\] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Lotete  (q.v.), 

psbr'-a-line,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  p5or«;(ea);  -in« 
(CVicw!).] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  a  crystal  lizable 
nitrogenous  substance  obtained  fioin  the 
leaves  of  Psoralfa  glandulosa,  Paraguay  tea. 
It  is  now  believed  to  be  identical  with  caffeine, 
which  is  present  to  the  extent  of  1*2  per  cent, 
in  thir  dried  leaves. 

psor-i'-^-ais,  s.  [Gr.  ijjuipiaa-t^  (psoriasis)  — 
a  being  itchy  or  mangy;  i/*u*pt(»w  (psoriao)  = 
to  have  the  itch.)    (Psoka.J 

Patlwl.  :  A  cutaneous  disease— the  ;caly 
tetter.  The  rete  mucosum  and  the  contiguims 
surface  of  the  cutis  are  inllamed ;  and  IImt-? 
is  a  secretion  of  an  unhealthy  epidi-rrnis 
forming  itself  into  scales,  which  exfoliate, 
and  are  again  ami  again  renewed.  It  is  often 
hereditarj',  and  is  akin  to  lepm. 

pBor'-io,  a.  [Lat.  ptorlcvs,  from  Or.  t/^wpuriSs 
(;i-^'Jritos).T  [Psi.ra.]  Pertaining  to,  con- 
necte<i  witli.  or  suMering  from,  psora  (q.v.). 

psbr-Sph-thiU'-xnl-a, ».  [Or.  y|/u)po^t^&A}<^(a 
(psorophthalmui)  =  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  at- 
tcmlca  with  itching  :  «i.uipa(pst'ra)  =  the  itrli, 
and  j4>$a\fii(i  (ophthalmia)  =z  ophthalmia 
(q.v.).J    (For  def.  see  otyin.) 

pa6r-6'Spdr'-mX-n.«.  ;>/.  [Or.  iwpck ( paJnwi) 

=  scabby,  and  <rWp^a  (^)friTui)=  sei-d.J 

Zool. :  Microscopic,  oval,  depressed  ordls- 
coldal  corpuscles,  with  or  without  a  tall,  con- 
taine^l  In  the  minute  cysts  within  the  bodies 
of  lishes.    They  wore  discovered  In  1841  by  J. 


Mnller,  and  appear  to  represent  the  iinntatun 
forms  of  some  Gregarinida. 

psych-,  psy-cho-.  jwe/.  [Psyche.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  soul  or  the  mind. 

■  psycb'-Ql,  a,  [Gr.  ^xii  (p8ucJu)  =  the  sonl ; 
Kng.  adj-  suff.  -a/.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to.  the 
soul;  psychic.   (E.  A.  Poe:  \Iarginalia,xxxvi.} 

pay" -Che. «.    [Lat.  ft-om  Gr,  ^x^  (psuchi)  — 
breath,  the  soul ;  jfuxw  (psu.ch3)  =to  blow.) 
I,  Ordinary  Lang^iage: 

1.  Tlie  soul,  the  mind. 

2.  A  chcval  dressing-gl:)sa. 
H.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  16]. 

2.  Entojo. :  The  typical  genas  of  PsychidA 
a).(q-v.). 

3.  Gruk  Mythol.  ;  A  nymph,  the  personi- 
fication of  tlie  soul.  Her  great  beauty 
excited  tlie  jealousy  and  hatrcl  of  Venus, 
who  ordered  Cupiil  to  inspire  her  with  love 
for  some  contemptible  being.  Cupid,  how- 
ever,  fell  in  love  with  her  himself,  and  after 
many  persecutions  by  Venus,  a  reconciliation 
was  effected,  and  Psyche  was  made  immortal. 
The  allegory  is  first  known  to  us  by  the 
romance  of  Apuleius,  but  it  is  presumed  to 
be  of  much  earlier  origiu  from  its  ocourrence 
in  relics  of  works  of  art. 

•  psy-chi'-a-ter,  s.  (Pref.  psych-,  and  Gr. 
laTpos  (iatros)  =  a  physician.]  One  who  cures 
diseases  of  the  mind. 

•  psy-chi'-a-tric,  a.  [Eng.  psychiater;  .£cl 
Of  or  pertaining  to  psychiatry, 

"  Oun  la  not  a  wurk  Intended  to  collect  and  explain 
the  renaon  of  xuinde  (rom  the  ptfcAititric  »iJV."— 
Moriftii:  Suicide,  p.  4. 

p8y-Chi'-g,-try,  5.     [Psychiater.]     Medical 

treatment  of  disea.ses  ofthe  mind. 

pay' -chic,  pay'-chic-al,  a.  [Lat  p.'tychicus ; 
Gr.  i^u\t»co?  (;>.^u-/i(7,')s),"froin  ifntx^  (psuche)  = 
the  soul ;  Fr.  psychiipie.] 

1.  Of  or  peilaining  to  the  human  soul, 
spirit,  or  mind  ;  psychological. 

"The  p$i/chical  condition  of  the  t>abe  or  child."— 
Foster:  Phyiiol.  (ed.  4th).  687. 

t  2.  Relating  to  analogous  phenomena  in 
the  lower  animals.    (Ow€n :  Anat.  Invert.) 

paychlo-foroe,  s.  The  name  given  in 
1S71,  by  Mr.  \V.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  certain  hitherto  unrecognized 
force,  which  produced  the  phciuunetia  of 
spiritualism.  (Quart.  Joum,  Science,  1871.) 

pay'-chic-al,  a.    [PsvchicJ 

pay'HShica,  s.  [Psychic]  The  same  m 
PsYcuoi.ouv  (q,v.). 

pay'-ohi-d03  (l),  a.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  psych(e): 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(E.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Bomby- 
cina.  Male  witli  antennse  pectinated,  wings 
broad-  Female,  ant^nnaj  simple  or  wanting; 
wings  i.oni'.  Larva  lives  in  a  nioveabli:  caso. 
Six  are  Uritish. 

pay'-chi-daa  (2),  *.  pi  (Mod.  Lat.  psychiine); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ukt.] 

B"t.  :  A  family  of  Crucifera,  tribe  Ortho* 
ploeeiH, 

pay-ohi'-no,  s.    [Gr.  ^vx-q  (psuche)  =  a  butter 
tly.     From  the  pod  being  wm^eil.J 
Bot.  :   The  typical  genus  of  Psychldaj  (S>. 

pay'-ohJEs.  ».    [Psych.) 
Biol:  Life. 

pay'-Ohi^m,  s.     [Eng.  psych(e);  -iwt.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Quesne,  that  a  certain 
subtle  Muid  everywhere  ditfusod  Is  the  ani- 
mating ]trine.iplo  in  men  and  the  inferior 
nnimals,  the  dilferent  elVects  whieli  it  jiro* 
dueos  in  each  being  caused  by  the  dilTerences 
In  their  several  organizations.    (Firming.) 

2.  The  doctrine  that  there  exists  In  nature 
a  certain  psychic  force  (q.v.). 

pay'-cMft,  ».  [Eng.  psycMe):  -tst.]  A  be. 
lirver  in  psychic  force;  a  spiritualist. 

psycho-,  pre/.    (Psyco-.J 

pay-Oho'-da,  s.  [Or.  ^vx^  (pt^uh^  =  a  moth, 
and  flJSot  (ri(/o.i)  =  form.] 

Ent.ym.:  The  typical  gt'nus  of  Psychodida 
(q.v.).     PsyrJuxia  phiihrnoities  is  common. 


bSU.  bo^;  poiit.  jd^l;  cat.  90II,  ohorns.  9hln,  bcnph;  ge.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09:  expect,  Xenophon,  eylat.    ph  ==  t 
•«laii.  -tlaa  =  shaa.    -tion.  -aion  -  ahun;  -Hon,    fion  --  zhun.    -oiotis,  -Uous.  -aloiu  -  ahOa.    -W«,  -<U6,  Ac  =  b^  d^ 
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PSy-cho'-di-dSB,  s.  -pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  psychod(a); 
Lat.  feiu.  pi.  aiij.  suff.  -tdm.] 

Eiitom.  :  A  family  of  small  Dipterous  In- 
sects, tribe  Neniocera.  They  are  hairy,  and 
resemble  moths.     Akin  to  CeciJomyidae. 

psy-chd-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Pref.  psycho-,  and 
Eng.  (7(;i&si5  (q.v.).] 

Biol. :  The  origin  or  generation  of  the  mind 
as  manifested  by  consciousness.  (Nature, 
Nov.  20,  1884,  p.  64.) 

psy-choff'-ra-phy,  5.  [Pref.  psycfio-,  and  Gr. 
ypa(}>ti>  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  Writing  said  by 
spiritualists  to  be  done  by  spirits ;  spirit- 
writing. 

psy-cho-logr'-Ic,  psy-cho-loiT-Xc-al,  a. 

[Eng.  psychologic(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relatiiif;  to  psycliology,  or  to  a  treatise  on  the 
Boul.  The  term  psychological  medicine  includes 
the  study  and  treatment  of  insanity. 

psy-ch6-l6g'-Jc-al-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  psycho- 
logical :  -ly.]  In  a  psychological  manner  ;  with 
relation  to  psychology. 

"  Ptyehologically,  he  said,  it  was  mnch  less  Interest- 
ing. "—/Jui/j  Telegraph,  Sept.  22,  I8fl5. 

p9y-Ch6r-6-giSt,S.  [Etx^.  PWhnJog{y)  ;  -ist] 
One  who  studies,  writes  on,  or  is  versed  iu 
psychology. 


[FSYCHOLOQT.]        A 


*  psy'-  cho  -  logue,  s. 

psychologist. 

psy-chol'-o-gy,  s.  fPref.  psycho-,  and  Gr. 
Adyos  (logos)  —  a  word,  a  discourse ;  Fr. 
psychologie  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  jwt'Wa^ta.] 

Philos. :  That  branch  of  Metaphysics  (q.v.) 
■which  has  for  its  subject  the  human  soul,  its 
nature,  properties,  and  operations. 

"  Ptyehology,  the  science  conversant  about  the  pbe- 
nnmeua,  or  in odi flections,  or  Btjttea  of  the  Miud,  or 
Conscioiis^aubject,  or  Soul,  or  Spirit,  or  S«lf,  or  Et;(k" — 
Bamilton:  Metaphysia,  L  129. 

•  psy-chom'-a-chjlr,  s.    [Gr.  ^tuxo^axio  ipsu- 

chomachia),  from  fux*?  (psuche)—  the  soul,  and 
tidxv  imache)  =  a.  battle;  Lat.  psychomachia  ; 
Fr.  psychomachie.]  A  conflict  of  the  soul  with 
the  body. 

*  psy'-ch6-man-9y,  s.  [Pref.  psycho- ;  Gr. 
navreia  {vmntda)  —  prophecy,  divination  ; 
Fr.  jisy'hoincnicie.}  Divinatinu  by  consulting 
the  souls  or  spirits  of  the  dead  ;  necromancy. 

•  psy-cho-no^-ol'-o-gy',  s.  [Pref.  psycho-, 
and  Eng.  iiosology.]  That  branch  of  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  classi- 
fication of  mental  diseases. 

*  psy-cho-pan  -ny-chism,  s.  (Pref.  psycho-  : 

Gr.  Tras  ipas),  neut.  Trar  (pan)-=a,l\,  and  vv^ 
(fixtr)  =  night.]  The  doctrine  or  belief  that  the 
soul  falls  asleep  at  death,  and  does  not  wfj^a 
until  the  resuiTection  of  tlie  body. 

•  psy-ch6-p3ji'-nS^-chist,  5.  [Psychopan- 
NYCHI5M.]    A  believer  in  psychopannychism. 

"The  Piychopannyi:hisU  might  deny  the  sod's 
immortality." — Oauden :  Tean  of  the  CAurcA,  p.  283. 

•  psy-chop'-a^thjjr,  s.  [Pref.  psycho-,  and  Gr. 
Trd^os  (pathos)  =  suffering.)    Ment-al  disease. 

psy-chd-phy^'-ic-al,  a.  [PsYCHOPHrairs.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  psychophysics  ;  involving 
the  action  of  mutual  relations  of  the  psychical 
and  physical  in  man. 

psy-Cho-phyj'-ics,  s.  [Pref.  psycho-,  and 
Eng.  physics ;  Fr.  psychophysiqne.] 

Nat.  Scietice :  The  science  which  investi- 
gates the  physical  basis  of  mind  in  man  and, 
the  inferior  aninmls. 

*  psy'-cho-p6mp»  s.  [Pref.  psycho-,  and  Gr. 
n-o^uiTo?  (pompo!i)  —a  conductor.]  A  guide  or 
conductor  of  spirits  or  souls. 

psy-Chd'-sis.  s.  [Psyche.]  Mental  consti- 
tution or  condition. 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  attended  with  eome  peculiar  diffl. 
culty,  because  uot  only  are  we  unalile  to  m.ike  brute 
psj/chosis  a  jitrt  of  our  own  consciousness,  but  we  are 
also  debarred  from  learning  it  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  which  enables  us  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  our 
fellow.meu— namely,  rational  speech."— St.  G.  Mieart. 

psy-chot'-ri-a,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr.  ^vx^j 
(jisnrhf)=z  life,  because  of  the  powerful  medical 
qualities  of  P.  eTttetica.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Psychotridre 
(q.v.).  Tropical  slirubs  with  white  flowers, 
cultivated  in  Enj;lish  stoves.     The  bark  of 


PsychotrM  Simira,  from  Brazil,  stains  red.  P. 
noxa,  also  Brazilian,  is  considered  poisonous. 

psy-chot'-ri-dse,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  psycJiot- 
T(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -uice.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Ooll'eae  (q.v.X 

*  psy'-chro-lute,  s.  [Psychbolutes.]  One 
who  batlies  in  cold  water. 

"  Many  were  also  ftsychrolut€l,  bathing  In  winter  in 
all  Btites  fif  the  river.'— Up.  Seluiyn,  \a"  Unirersiti/ 
Oars,"  by  Dr.  Morgan,  p.  302. 

pSy-Chro-lu'-te^*  s.  [Gr.  yjwxpo^ovrfi';  (psu- 
chroloutcs)  =  &  bather  in  cold-water.]      [PsY- 

CHROLUTIU.E.] 

psy-Chro-lu'-ti-da9»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  psy- 
chrolut{es) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -id(C.] 

Jchthy.  :  A  family  of  Acantliopterygii,  with 
one  genus  containing  two  species  :  Psychrolu- 
tes paradoxus,  from  Vancouver  Island,  uitliout 
a  first  dorsal,  and  Neophrynichthys  latns,  from 
New  Zealand,  with  two  dorsals.  Both  are 
very  scarce  marine  fishes. 

psy-chroxn'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  >/^i»xpos  (psuchros) 
=  cold,  and  Eug.  vieter.] 

Physics  :  A  form  of  hygrometer.  [Hygro- 
meter, (3).] 

t  psy-chro-met'-ric,  psy-chro-met- 
ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  psychrom€tt\y) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 
Of,  of  pertaining  to,  a  psychrometer ;  ascer- 
tained by  psychromctry ;  hygrometrical. 

t  psy-chrom'-e-try,  s.  [Eng.  psychrometer  ; 
-y.]     Hygrometry  (.q.v.). 

t  psy-chro-phd'-bi-a,    s.      [Gr.   ^xp6% 

(p«wftro«)  =  cold,  and  ^6&o%  (pftobo8)=:i  fear.] 
Fear  of  cold,  especially  of  cold  water ;  impres- 
sibility to  cold. 

*  psych'-tic,  s.  [Ft.  psychtique,  from  Gr. 
\|-uktlk6s  (psut/iA*os)  =  cooling,  from  V/u\p6s 
{psiLchros)  =  cold.]    A  cooling  medicine. 

psyl'-la,  8.    [Gr.  i/nJAAos  {ps\dlos)  =  a  flea.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Psyllidae  (q.v.).  with  twenty-seven  species  ; 
head  moderately  notched  in  front,  antenna; 
slender,  wing-covers  membranous. 

psyl'-li-cUe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  h&t.  psyllia)  :  Lat. 
fem.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -ida.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Homopteroua  Insects, 
section  Dimera,  with  three  genera,  Psylla, 
Liviila,  and  Livia.  Autennse  eight-  or  ten- 
jointed,  terminated  by  a  pair  of  fine  bristles  ; 
three  ocelli,  legs  slmri;,  with  thick  femora; 
tarsi  two-jointed,  fore  wings  sub-coriaceous. 
The  species  rarely  exceed  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length.  They  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  young  shoots  and  intlorescence  of  trees. 

* '^isyl'-lj',  s.  [Lat.  psylliuvb;  Gr.  ^uAAtoi' 
7 •nsullion).'}     The  flea- wort,  Inula  coryza, 

"  The  sorrow-bringing  piyUji." 

Sylvester :  The  Times,  17*. 

^  Pt  is  pronounced  as  (. 

*  ptar'-mic,  s.    [Ptarmica.]    a  sternutatory. 

*  ptar'-mic-a,  s.  [Gr.  nTapfiuco^  (ptarmilos) 
=  causing  to  sneeze,  from  nrotpw  (^ptairo)  = 
to  sneeze.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Anthemidcre,  sometimes 
placed  under  Achillea  (q.v.).  Ptannica 
vulgaris  {Achillfva  Ptarmica)  is  Sneezewnrt 
(q.v.).  The  heads  of  P.  jiana,  P.  atrata,  and 
P.  TJioschata  are  used  in  the  Swiss  Alps  for  tea. 
P.  moschata  is  the  basis  of  an  aromatic  liquor. 

ptar'-mi-g^an,  s.  [Gael,  tarmadian  ;  Tr.  tar- 
mocan.  The  needless  initial  p  is  probably 
due  to  the 
French 
spelling.] 


PTARMIGAN. 
L  Sommer  Plumage.    2.  Winter 


rica.      In  winter  the  plumage  of  the  male 
is  almost  wholly  white,  with  a  small  patch 


behind  the  eye  ;  the  shafts  of  the  primaries 
and  the  bases  of  the  exteiior  tail-feathers  are 
black,  and  there  is  a  patch  of  bare  red  skin 
round  the  eye.  In  the  summer  the  black 
retains  its  position,  but  tlie  white  is  mottled 
and  barred  with  black  and  gray.  The  length 
of  the  adult  male  is  rather  more  than  fifteen 
inches.     Their  call  is  a  harsh  croak. 

ptel-e'-a, «.    [Gr.  irreAea  (ptelta)  =  the  elm. J 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Xanthoxylacea.     Ptcka. 
tri/oliaia   is   the   Shrubljy   Trefoil    of    Nortli 
Americ.i.    The  bitter  and  aromatic  ftuits  have 
been  used  for  hoits. 

ptel'-ey-el,  s.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Chcm.  :  C3H3.  A  radical,  supposed  by  Kane 
to  exist  ill  the  mesityleue  compounds. 

pten-o-chir'-us,  5.  [Gr.  imji'ds  (ptenos)=. 
feathered,  and  x*tp  {cheir)=  the  hand.] 

Zool. :  Cynopterus  jttgorii,  a  bat  from  tha 
Philippine  Islands  (Dobson).  Peters  makes  it 
a  sub-genus  of  Cynopterus. 

pter-,  pter-i-,  pre/.    [Ptero-.] 

pter-an'-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  pUr-,  and  Gr. 
ai'oioyt'  (anodoun).']      [Anodon.] 

Pal(Font. :  A  genus  of  Pterosauria,  or  the 
typical  genus  of  JIarsh's  Pteranodontia  (q.v.). 
Tlie  species,  which  are  of  gigantic  size,  have 
the  general  structure  of  Pteroilactylus  (q.v.), 
but  the  jaws  are  wholly  de.stitute  of  teeth, 
and  were  probably  ensheatbed  in  liom.  The 
tail  is  short  and  slendtr. 

pter-^-o-ddn'-ti-^,  (or  ti  as  shi).  <.  pL 

[Pteranodon.] 

Paloeont, :  According  to  Prof.  Marsh,  a  dis- 
tinct section  of  Pterosauria,  with  two  genera, 
Ptt-ranodon  and  Xyctisaurus,  both  from  the 
Chalk  of  North  America. 

pter-ds'-pis.  s.     [Pref.  pter-,  and  Or.  unrt'c 

{aspis)  =  a  shield.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Placodermi,  having 
the  cephalic  shield  finely  grooved,  and  com- 
posed of  seven  pieces.  It  had  a  rostrum  in 
front,  and  its  lateial  angles  were  produced  so 
as  to  form  short  cornua.  So  far  as  is  known, 
it  is  the  most  ancient  flsh-form,  two  species 
being  known  from  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  six 
from  the  Lower  Devoniau  of  Orkney  and 
Perthshire. 

pter-i-,  pre/.     [Ptero-.] 

ptcr-ich'-thys,  s.  [Pref.  pter-,  and  Gr.  Ix9v<: 
{i.chtkus)  =  a.  hsh.] 

Palceont, :  A  genus  of  Placoderms,  discovered 
by  Hugh  Miller  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
The  head  and  antt^rior 
part  of  the  trunk  were 
defended  by  a  buckler 
of  large  ganoid  scales, 
united  by  sutures,  the 
cuirass  articulating  at 
the  sides  with  a  back 
plate ;  the  rest  of  the 
body  covered  with  small 
ganoid  scales.  Pectnrals 
long  and  wing  -  like  ; 
Owen  is  of  opinion  that 
they  enabled  the  animal 
to  scramlile  along  if 
stranded  at  low  water ; 
a  small  dorsal,  two  ven- 
trals.  and  a  heterocercal 
caudal  were  also  pre- 
sent ;  tail  scaly  aiid 
short ;  jaw  small,  with 
confluent  denticles. 
Twelve  species  :  eiglit 
from  the  Lower,  ami  four 
from  the  Upper  Devon- 
ian of  Orkney,  Cromarty,  Caithness,  and  Ire* 
land. 

pter-id'-i-um,  s.     [Latinised  dimin.  from  Gr. 
TrT€pov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 
Bot. :  A  samara  (q.v.).     (Mirbel.)     [Ptbr- 

ODIUU.] 

pter-i-dol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  pteridologiy) ; 
-ift.]  One  who  studies,  writes  upon,  or  is 
versed  in,  pteridology. 

"  In  place  of  these  workers  there  are  annelidista. 
pteridologistt."— Standard,  Nov.  11,  1885. 

pter-i-doV-o-g^, s.  [Gr  mipt^{pt€r\s\gen\t. 
ffT€pt6o?  ipterid-'S)  =  a  fern  ;  sulf.  -ology.]  That 
branch  of  botany  which  treats  of  ferns ;  the 
science  of  ferns  ;  a  treatise  on  ferns. 


PTERICHTBTS   Mn.I,tt«I. 

d.  Dorsal  fin;  c.  Tectoral 
Itmb;  2— 10  Head-buck- 
lers ;  11—14  Dorsal- 
bucklers. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  Satlier;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdc* 
or*  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  9iiite,  cur,  role,  foil ;  txr,  Syrian*    ae,  ce  =  e  ^  ey  =  a ;  4a  =  kw. 


pteridomaniar— pteropus 
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•  pter-i- do-ma' -ni-a, «.  [Gr.  Trrept?  (/i^fri.f). 
getiit.  mipiSwi  (pfrruitis)  =  a  fern,  and  En^. 
mania.}  A  maoia  or  rage  for  ferns.  (Kiwjs- 
ley.) 

pter-I-ne'-a,  pter-l-n»'-a,  s.    [Gr.  nrepi- 

FOT  (j'terinoi)  =  winged.] 

Zool. :  A  sul>-^enu3  of  Avicnla  (5.  P,  Wood- 
wurd):  the  tyi>ic'al  genus  of  Pterineinse,  a 
Bnb-faniily  of  Avicnlidaj  {TaU),  Lower 
Bilurian  to  the  Ciirbuuiftiroos. 

pter-i-ne-i'-nae, «.  pi,  (Mod.  Lat.  ptcrinc(a)  ; 
Litt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -imr.]    [I'terinea.) 

*  ptcr-i-ple-giat'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  p'eri-,  and 
Gr.  iT\irYn  ipl''9')  =^  Mow.]  Relatiuij  to  fowl- 
ing or  shouting  birds. 

pter'-is,  a.  {Lat.,  from  Gr.  irrepi^  (pteris)  =  a 
kind  t»f  feni,  so  called  from  its  feathery  leaves.) 

1,  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodea?.  Son  con- 
tinnous,  linear,  marginal ;  mvolut-re  scarious 
or  memhranous,  confltient  with  the  recurved 
margin  of  the  frond.  Known  species  eighty, 
of  world-wide  distribution.  One,  Pteris  aqtti- 
tina,  13  British.  [Brake  (2),  2.]  P.  esculeuta 
fs  the  Tasnianian  Fern-root,  eaten  raw  by 
pigs,  and,  wlien  roasted,  by  the  aborigines. 

2.  Palceobot. :  From  the  Eocene  onward. 

pter-i-tfijl'-nlc,  a.  [Pref.  ptp.ri-,  and  Eng. 
tannic]  Derived  from  furn,  and  lia\ing  the 
proptTlie.'i  ol  taimic-atid. 

pterltannie-acld,  s. 

Ckem. :  C.24Hsu08-  An  acid  extracted  from 
the  root  of  Aspidium  Filix-mas,  with  boiling 
alcohol  and  precipitation  witli  sodic  sulpbatc 
From  an  ethereal  solution  it  is  obtained  as  a 
black-brown  shining  substance,  tasteless,  and 
having  a  slight  odour  and  acid  reaction.  It  is 
insoluble  In  water,  soluble  in  etherand  alcohol, 
and  forma  green  precipitates  witli  ferric  salts. 

pter-6-,  pter-i,  pter-,  pre/.  [Or.  nrepov 
(ptei<jn)  =  st  wing,  a  feather.]  A  prefix  used 
in  srit-ntific  compounds  =  having  wings  or 
wiijg-Iike  processes  ;  winged.] 

ptfir-o-brin'-chi-a,  +  pter-o-br&n-clu- 
a'-t^  s.  pi.  [PrtT.  ptero;  and  Gr.  Ppdyxia- 
(branckia)  =  the  gills.] 

Zof'L  :  A  section  of  Polyzoa.  with  two  genera, 
Cephalodiscus  and  Kliabdopleura  (q.v.). 

t  pter-6-brau-clii~a'-ta,  s.   pi.      [Ptero- 

BRANCUIA.] 

pter-6-brJin'-clii-ate,  a.  [Ptkrobbanchia.] 
Belonging  to,  or  cuimected  with,  tlie  Ptero- 
brancliia.    (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9tli),  xix.  430.) 

pter-$-car'-pu8,  s.  [Pref.  ptero-^  and  Or. 
Kapiros  {karj>04)  =  fruit.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Dalbergiefe,  having  a  thin 
wing  at  the  edge  of  the  fniit.  Large  trees, 
chiefly  from  the  tropica.  Pterocarpua  Marsu- 
m^im,  P.  indims,  and  P.  macrnrar^ma  furnish 
East  Indian  kino,  and  P.  erinaceiut,  African 
kino,  P.  Draco  and  P.  Snntalinus,  Red  San- 
dal-wood, P.  dfdherggioidrs,  a  e""d  Indian 
wood,  ana  P.  indicus,  the  excellent  Andaman 
Red-wood.  Cattle  and  goata  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  P.  Marsnpium. 

1  PttrocitrjH  li(jnnm  is  the  Red  Sandal-wood 
of  the  Pharmacopufjo. 

pt&r-d-cSr'-i^-a,  b.  [Pref.  jj^ero-,  and  Mod. 
1-at.  atTT^a  (q.v.)".] 

Pal/nohot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  apparently 
akin  to  Carya.  From  the  Lower  Miocene  of 
Bovey  Ti-accy. 

ptdr-59'-«r-ft8,  s.  [Pref.  ptero-^  and  Or. 
M'pas  (kercu)  =  a  horn.] 

1.  Zool. :  Scorpion  shell ;  Spider  shell. 
Shf'll,  when  young,  like  that  of  Strombus ; 
afterwards  the  out«;r  lip  becomes  proI{mge<l 
into  several  long  claws,  one  of  tliciu  forniing 
a  posterior  canal.  Recent  species  twelve, 
from  India  or  Cliina. 

2.  VaUront.  :  Species  numerous,  from  the 
Liaa  to  the  Upper  Clialk.    {U'oodward.) 

pt^r-^ole^,  5.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  kA«ic 
(A;ki.'()=  the  tongue  c»f  a  clasp,  in  allusion  to 
the  pointeil  feathers  of  the  tiiil.) 

1,  Omith, :  The  typical  genua  of  the  Ptero- 
clidie,  with  fourteen  species,  having  the  range 
of  tlic  family. 

S.  Pa/*i»n(.;0cmr8  in  the  Miocene  oftYance 
and  Central  Kurojie. 


pter-oc'-li-dae,  *.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  pterxKl(($); 
L^t.  fem.  pi.  a'Jj.  sull'.  -uitc,] 

Omith.  :  Siind-grouse  (q.T.),  Rock-pigeons  ; 
a  family  of  Gailina*.  with  two  genera,  Ptero- 
cles  and  Syrrbaptes,  and  sixteen  species, 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region  and 
Central  Asia,  extending  into  southern  Europe 
and  llindostan. 

pter-O-COO'-cus,  «.      [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 

k6kko<;  {iMkkos)  —  a  berry.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polygonacene.  The  pounded 
roota  of  PtcTococcus  aphyllits  yit-ld  a  mucilage 
like  gum  tragacanth,  eaten  in  Uossia. 

pter-o-d&o'-tyl,  pter-o-dac'-tyle,  s. 

[I'TERODACTYLUs.]     Any   reptile  belonging  to 
the  genus  Pterodactylus  (q.v.). 

pter-o-dS-c'-tyl-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  pterodactyl  ; 
■ous.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  ptero- 
dactyls. 

pter-6-dS«'-tyl-U8, ».  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
6d«TvAos  (liaktiLlos)  ^=  a.  linger.) 

Palasont. :  A  gen  us  of  Pterosauria(q.v.),  with 
seven  species  from  llie  Jurassic,  two  from  tin- 
Wealden,  and  four  from  tlie  Chalk.  (Etheridge.) 
There  are  four  phalanges  in  the  wing-tinyer, 
tlie  jaws  for  tln'ij  whole  length  are  ariTie<i 
with  long  and  slender  teeth  ;  tail  short  and 
movable. 

t  pter-o-der'-ma,  5.    (Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 

6eptia  (lUrma)  =  llie  skin.) 

Zool.  :  Gervais'  name  for  a  genus  of  Phyllo- 
stomidie,  akin  to  PhyllostQma  (q.v.). 

pter-o'-di-tim,   s.     [Gr.  irrepov  (pteron)=a 
wing,  and  etiios  (eidos)  =  form.) 
Bot. :  A  samara.    {Desvaux.) 

pter'-o-don,  s.   [Gr.  n-repoi'  (pteron)  =  a  wing ; 

sulf.  -odoil.] 

Pala:ont. :  A  genus  of  Hysenodontidie,  allied 
to  the  type-genus,  from  the  Upper  Eocene  of 
France. 

pter-o-glos'-SUS,  s.  [Pref,  pUro-,  and  Gr. 
yKi^a(Ta  {iflossa)  =  the  tongue.) 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Rhami)hastidfE.  Nos- 
trils verticiil,  naked  ;  wings  sliort,  rounded  ; 
tail  lengtlieued,  graduated. 

pter'  -  6  -  is,  s.  [Gr.  TTTeprfeiy  {pteroeis)  = 
f(;atliered,  winged.) 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scorpsenidap,  with  nine 
species,  from  the  tropiiral  Indo-p.-ieilic.  Tliey 
are  beautifully  coloured,  and  the  pectoral  ra>s 
are  prolonged.  It  was  formerly  believed  that, 
like  Dactyloporus,  they  could  take  short 
fliglits,  but  the  membrane  connecting  the  pec- 
toral rays  is  too  short  to  enable  them  to  j-aisc 
themselves  from   the  surface  of  the  water. 

pter'-o-lito,  s.     [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr.  XiOw; 

{litha'i)=  a  stone.] 

Min. :  Analtered  lepidomelane  (q.T,),  occur- 
ring in  plumose  groups, 

ptd-ro'-ma,  a.  [Or.,  from  nrepoy  {pteron)  — 
a  wing.) 

Arch. :  The  epacea  between  the  walls  of  the 
cella  of  a  temjde  and  the  columns  of  a  peri- 
style. 

pter'-d-mjrs,  s.  [Pref.  jUero-,  and  Gr.  fiv<; 
{mus)  —  a  mouse.) 

Zoot.  :  A  genus  of  ficinrinfe.  with  twelve 
species,  coiirined  to  the  wooded  regions  fnnjt 
the  Westf-rn  Himalayas  to  Java  and  Bnrneo, 
with  species  in  Formosa  and  Japan.  (Wallna-.) 
Tail  cylindricnl  ;  limbs  united  by  a  cutaneous 
expansion  forming  a  pnrachiitfl,  the  suppnrting 
caitilnge  f)f  whicli  springs  from  the  carpus. 

t  ptcr-6-nd'-tlie,  «.  (Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
»ti»To«  {not08):=:  the  back,] 

Zool. :  According  t^  Gray  and  Peters,  a  sub- 
genus of  Chilonycteris,  In  which  l)obsr>n 
l>laceH  it  as  Chilonycteris  dninfi.  'llic  wings 
are  attached  along  the  course  of  the  spine. 

ptSr-i-niir'-a,  «.  [Or.  irT«p6v  (prc7on)  =  a 
wing,  and  ovp'd  {pura)~  a.  tail.) 

Zniil.  :  Margined-tailed  Otter;  a  genus  of 
Lutrinee,  wilk  one  species,  J'leronura  land- 
backii,  from  Brnxil  and  Surinam. 

ptcr  dph'-a-nof,  a  [Prof,  ptero-,  and  Or. 
f^ai-ofi  {phanos)—  bright.] 

omUh.  :  Sapphtre-wing  ;  a  genus  of  Tro- 
chilidffi(q.v.).    Wings  large  and  nickle-shnpcd, 


tarsi  clothed,  bill  very  stout  an*!  slightly 
lurued-up  at  tlie  point.  The  female basmuch 
more  sombre  plumage  tliau  tlie  male.  One 
species  only  kncwu,  itcrophanes  iemmiTitki, 
ranging  into  Culumbia,  tlirougti  Ecuador,  to 
Peru  and  Bolivia. 

ptor-o-phor  -l-dee,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  I^t.  p^erw 
phor{us);  1-at.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf,  -idcE.'\ 

Entom, :  A  family  of  small  Moths,  consti- 
tuting the  group  Pterophoriiia.  Generally 
with  the  anterior  wings  bilid  and  the  posterior 
ones  trilid.     British  species  tweuly-niue. 

pter-o-phor-i'-na,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  ptero- 
)-hor{ns):  Lat.  ueut.  pL  adj.  sutT.  -ina.} 
ll'rt;KoriioKiD.<E.l 

pter-6ph'-6r-iis,  s.  [Gr.  nrepo^por  (ptero- 
;i^t'jrus>=  featliere*! :  pref,  ptero-,  and  ^opoc 
Iphoros)  =  l>earing.l 

Entom. :  Plume-moths;  the  typical  genua 
of  Pterophoridffi.  Small  gray  or  white  moths. 
Twenty-eight  are  British. 

pter-d-phyl'-lum,  -.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Or. 
•i-uAAot-  (phullo..)  —  a  leaf.) 

Palrrobot.  :  A  genus  of  Cycadacew  (?),  with 
wingeii  leaves.  From  the  Rha^tic,  the  Oolite, 
and  the  Wealden  of  England,  &c. 

pter'-d-pi,  s.  pi.    [ITebophs.) 

pter'-O-pid,  a.  [Pteropid^]  Belonging  to, 
or  bavini,'  tiie  characteristics  of,  the  family 
Pteropidie  (q  v.).    {fiasseWa  A'a(,  HiM.,  i.  3a0.) 

pter-op'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lad.  pterop^us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -idcB.] 

Zool. :  Fruit-bats,  sometimea  called  Flying- 
foxes;  the  sole  family  of  the  sub-order  Mcga- 
chiroptera  (<!.v.),  the  Frugivora  of  Wayner. 
They  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  tlie 
tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  Austra- 
lia, and  form  two  groups:  Macroglossi  and 
Pteropi.     [Pteropus,  2.) 

pter'-o-pine,  ".  [Mod.  Lat.  pterop^vs) ;  Eng. 
sufl'.  -i/if.)  The  same  as  Pteropio  (q.v.), 
{Cassell'a  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  276.) 

pter-d-plat'-e-a    s.     [PreC  ptero-,  and  Gr. 

irAarvs  {platus)—  broad.) 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trygonidffi,  with  aix 
species,  from  temperate  and  tropical  seas. 
Body  twice  as  broa*l  as  long;  tail  very  short 
and  thin,  with  serrated  spine,  and  sometimes 
with  rudimentary  tin.  Pteroplatea  aUavela 
occurs  in  tlie  Mediterranean. 

pter'-o-plS.x,  s.     [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Or.  ir\a$ 

(pUix)  =  anylliing  Hat  or  broad.] 

Pahno/it. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts,  from 
the  Niirthuniberland  Coal-measures. 

'  pter-6-ple-gist' ic,  a.    [Ptebipleqistic.) 

pter'-o-pod,  s.  [Ptkuopoda.]  Any  Individual 

of  the  I^teropoda  (q.v). 

pter-op' d'd^  a.  pi.  (Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
irov?  {pous),  genit  vu5&^  ipodos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zoology : 

•  1.  A  class  of  Cuvier's  embranchement  or 
sub-king<lnm  Mollusea, 

2.  A  sub-class  of  Cephalopoila,  in  which  the 
mid  region  of  the  foot  is  drawn  out  into  a  pair 
of  wing  like  muscular  lobes,  used  as  iiaildtej^. 
The  hind-region  is  often  absorbed,  but  may 
carry  an  operculum;  the  fore-region  is  some- 
times drawn  out  into  tentacles,  providml  with 
suckers.  There  are  two  orders:  Thocosomata 
(q.v.)  and  Gyinnosomata, 

pt€r-dp'-6-doils,  a.  [Eng.  pferopprf(rt);  -oug.} 

B'longJMg  to  the  I'teropoda  ;  wing-fiwtcd. 

pter-6p-td'-cW-d89,  e.  pi.  [Mo.i  r.^t, 
pteroptoch(us) :  ImX.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idtr.] 

Ornith. :  liush-wrens;  a  family  of  Songlwt* 
Birds,  confined  to  the  tenii)erat«  regions  of 
South  America,  with  a  few  species  in  South- 
east Brafll,  and  one  in  the  valley  of  Madeira. 
Tiiere  are  eight  genera  and  ninet4'on  species, 
remarkalile  for  enormous  foot  and  scaled  tarsi. 

pt£r-5p~td'-0hfi8,  «.  [Pref.  pt/rn.,  and  Gr. 
wTcufca?  (pMA'a.<)=  why.  timorous.  Named  ftom 
the  habitii  of  til**  nimily.) 

Omiih  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
PtcniptnehidH'  (q.v.X  wItU  two  species  from 
Chill.     [lUHKiNu-uinD.] 

ptdr'-d-pfis  (pi  ptdr'-^piX  «.  [Pref,  pterv, 
and  Gr.  »rou«  (;»«m«)  -^  a  foot.) 


boU.  b6^;  p^t,  j6^l;  oat,  9011,  choms,  911111.  be&oh;  go.  gom;  thin,  this;  sin.  o^;  expect, 
HJlan,  -tlan  -  shon.    -tlon,  -slon  =  sZilin;  -(Ion,  -flon  ^  zbun.    -oloiu,  -tlooB,  -slous  ^  sliUa. 


^ouophon,  e^lst.     -ihg. 
bio,  -die,  &c  -  b«l.  d«L 
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pterosaur — ptinus 


Zoology ; 

1.  Sing.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Pteropi  (2).  Muzzle  long,  narrow,  and  cylin- 
drical ;  nostrils  pro- 
jecting ;  upper  lip 
a  vertical  groove  in 
front :  tail-less ;  in- 
terfemnral  inem- 
bnuie  deeply  emar- 
ginate  behind,  in 
some  species 
scarcely  developed 
in  the  centre.  This 
genus  includes  tte 
largest  and  some  of 
the  most  brilliant 
coloured  of  the 
Chiroptera.  Dob- 
son  enumeratesand  PTEROPUS. 
describes  forty-one 

species.  The  bright-hned  fur  of  some  of  these 
bats  is  probably  due  to  protective  mimicry. 
Dobson  (Cat.  Chirop.,  p.  17,  Note  t)  says  : 

"  Any  one  who  hns  seen  a  colony  of  these  Bats  sna- 
pended  from  the  branches  of  a  banyan-tree,  or  from  a 
Bilk-cotttin  tree,  uiust  have  been  struck  with  their  re- 
semblance to  hirge  ripe  fruits ;  and  this  is  especially 
noticeable  when  they  hang  in  clusters  from  the  leaf- 
stalltB  of  the  cocoanut-palm.  where  they  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  a  bimch  of  ripe  cocoanuts." 

2.  PI.  .'The  typical  group  of  the  Pteropodidse 
(q.v.),  with  six  genera:  Epomophoms,  Ptero- 
pus,  Cynnnycteris,  Cynopterus,  Harpyia,  and 
Cephalotes. 

pter'-o-saur,  s.     tPrEROSAimiA.]    Any  mem- 
ber of  the  order  Pterosauria  (q.v.). 

pter-o-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
aavpos  {sauTos)  =  a  lizard.] 

Pultemt. :  An  order  of  fl)'ing  ReptUia  of 
Mesozoic  age.  No  exoskeleton  ;  dorsal  verte- 
brae procQilous,  anterior  trunk-ribs  double- 
headed  ;  broad  sternum,  with  median  keel, 
and  ossified  sternal  ribs.  Jaws  generally 
armed  with  teeth,  implanted  in  distinct  sockets. 
The  fore-limb  consists  of  a  humerus,  ulna,  and 
radius,  carpus,  and  hand  of  four  fingers,  the 
inner  three  unguiculate,  the  outer  clawless  and 
enormously  elongated.  Supported  by  this 
flnger,  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the  compara- 
tively short  hind  limb,  was  a  patagium,  or  fly- 
ing membrane.  The  bones  were  pneumatic. 
Chief  genera  :  Pterodactylus,  Diuiorphodon, 
Rhamphorhynchus,  Pteranodon,  and  Orni- 
thopterus.  Prof.  Seeley,  having  regai-d  to  the 
ornithic  type  of  brain,  and  the  pnenmaticity 
of  the  bones  of  the  Pterosauria,  places  them 
in  a  distinct  class,  Ornithosauria  which  he  re- 
gards as  most  nearly  related  to,  but  coequal 
with,  the  class  Aves.  Marsh  separated  from 
the  Older  the  group  Pteranodontia  (q.v.),  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Giinther  and 
St.  G.  Mivart. 

pter-o-sper'-mum,  s.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 

trnififxa  {^puriim)  =  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dombeves.  Shrub.-,  or 
trees  with  scaly  down,  fragrant  white  flowers, 
woody  capsules,  and  winged  seeds.  Fourteen 
known  species,  from  Tropical  Asia.  The  down 
on  the  leaves  is  used  in  India  to  stop  wounds. 

pter-6s'-p6r-a,  s.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
tTTTopoL  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Monotropaceae.  Only 
known  species,  Pierospora  Andrmmdea,  used 
by  the  North  America  i  Indians  as  an  anthel- 
mintic and  diaphoretic. 

pter-6s-ti-chi'-n8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ptero- 
stich'.vs) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ino!. ] 

Eniom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidie.  Some 
are  British,  but  the  finest  are  Australian. 

ptfir-OS'-H-chus,  s.     [Pref  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
o-Ti'xos  {stkhos)  =  a  row,  a  line.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pterostichinse. 

t  pter-o-tra'-che-a,  s.  [Pref  ptero-,  and 
Lat.,  &c.  trachea  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Forsk's  name  for  Firola  (q.v.). 

pter-ojt-y-lon,  s.  [Pref.  ptero-,  and  Gr. 
^iJAoi'  (xitlon)  =  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  doubtful  genus  of  Sapindaceae. 
Pterorylon  utile,  a  native  of  Southern  Africa, 
yields  a  timber  like  mahogany. 

pter-yg'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  irrepvyioc  (ptenigion), 
dim.  from  Trrepu^  (pterux),  genit.  irrepvyo^ 
(ptcrt/j;os)  =  a  wing.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Any  wing-like  membranous  expan- 
sion of  a  seed. 


t  2.  Patlwl, :  A  film  on  the  eye.  Popularly 
called  a  web. 

3.  Surg. :  A  delicate  pointed  instrument  for 
removing  a  web  from  the  eye.    [2.] 

pter-y-go-,  pre/,  [Gr.  7rTe>vf  (.pUrux),  genit. 
iTTepiryos  (pterugos)^a  wing.] 

Nat.  Science:  Winged,  pterygoid  (q.v.).  In 
anatomy  there  are  pterygo-palatine  plates,  a 
pterygo-maxillary  ligament  and  fissure,  Ac. 

pter-y-g6-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  pterygo-, 
and  Gr.  «e.^aA.)  (kephaU)  =  the  head.) 

PalxBont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca,  probably  belonging 
to  the  Blenniidae. 

pter-y-goid,  a.  &  ».  [Gr.  wrifvi  (pterux), 
genit.  TTTepyyos  (ptenigos)  =  8  wing,  and  elSos 
(.eidos)  =  form.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
Arutt. :  Wing-shaped. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Anat. :  The  interior  pterygoid  plates. 

2.  Comp.  Amtt.  :  A  bone  in  the  vertebrate 
skull  corresponding  to  the  internal  pterygoid 
processes  in  man. 

ptei-ygold-plates,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  plates  in  the  skull,  an  external 
or  exterior,  and  an  internal  or  interior  one  ; 
the  former  is  the  broader,  its  outer  surface 
bounds  the  zygomatic  fossa  ;  the  latter  is  pro- 
longed into  a  hamular  process. 

pterjrgoid-process,  s. 

Anat.  (PL):  Two  processes  projecting  down- 
wards, and  slightly  forwards,  between  the 
body  and  the  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

pter-y-go-pUch-thys,  s.  [Pref  pterygo- ; 
second  element  doubtful,  and  Gr.  IxSvi 
(.ichthus)  =  a  fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Silurida?,  from  the 
fresh  waters  of  Brazil.  There  are  long  bristles 
round  the  margin  of  the  snout  and  iuteroper- 
culum. 

pter-y-go'- ta,  s.    [Ptebyootcs.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sterpuleie.  The  seeds  of 
Pterygota  alata,  an  East  Indian  Tree,  are  said 
to  be  narcotic 

pter-y-go'-tiis,^ ».  [Pref.  pterygipy,  and  Gr. 
ou«  (oii^),  genit.  wTos  (otc»s)=  an  ear.] 

PalcFont.  :  A  gentis  of  Eurypterida.  It  has 
been  restored  by  Dr.  Henry  Woodward.  An- 
terior portion  of  the  body  with  a  carapace, 
having  a  pair  of  large  compound  ej'es  and  a 
pair  of  minute  larval  ones.  Five  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages beneath  the  carapace  ;  the  first  pair 
chelate,  and  constituting  the  antennee,  the 
next  three  pair  spinous  organs,  and  the  last 
pair  rowing  organs.  Beside  the  head  there 
are  thirteen  free  segments,  counting  the  telson 
as  one.  Various  species  are  known  ;  fi-om  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  of  England,  Scotland, 
Bohemia,  &c.  Pterygotus  anglicus,  called  by 
the  Scotch  quarrymen  Seraphim,  from  the 
wing-like  form  and  feather-like  ornament  of 
the  thoracic  appendage,  must  have  been  five 
to  six  feet  long,  and  more  than  a  foot  across. 

pter'-y-lae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  lr^ep6^•  (plcro?r)  =  a 
feather,  and  {IAtj  (hull)  =  a  wood,  a  forest.] 

Omith. :  Nitzsch's  name  for  what  are  now 
known  to  English  ornithologists  as  "feather- 
tracts  " — clumps  or  tracts  of  feathers,  with  bare 
spaces  between  them,  the  whole  forming  the 
pterylosis  (q.v.).  John  Hunter  and  Macartney 
had  prertously  noticed  these  feather-tracts; 
the  remarks  of  the  latter  were  published  in 
1819 (liees'  Cyclop.,  art.  Feathers),  and  Owen  in- 
troduced Hunter's  observations  into  his  Cnta- 
logue  of  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
(vol.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  311),  but  in  neither  case  is 
there  any  indication  of  the  taxonomical  value 
of  the  distribution  of  the  pterylse,  which  has 
since  been  recognised. 

pter  y-lo-graph'-ic,  pter-y-lo-gr&ph'- 

ic-al,  a.  (Eng.  pterylograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical] 
Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  pterylo- 
graphy  (q.v.);  treating  of  the  distribution  of 
the  feather-tracts. 

pter-jr-lo-graph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
ptcrylographical ;  -ly.]  With  reference  to  the 
distribution  of  the  feather  tracts. 

•■This  group,  although  inferior  to  the  preceding  in 
extent,  ia,  neyertlieless.  much  more  vnriable.  ptert/lo- 
graphieally.'—yituch:    PlffryiogTaphy    (ed.  6clater). 


pter-y-log'-ra-phj^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  pteryla- 
graphia:  Mod.  Lat.  pterylce  (q.v.),  and  Qr. 
ypditibj  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

Ornilh. :  "An  enumeration  and  detailed 
description  f  the  feathered  regions  of  the 
bodies  of  birds.  The  study  of  the  pterylosis 
of  birds  was  begun  systematically  by  Nitzsch 
in  his  academical  thesis,  Pterylographid 
Avium  pars  prior,  published  at  Halle,  1S33-4, 
elaborated  by  him,  and  published,  after  his 
death,  in  1840,  under  the  editorship  of  Bur- 
meister,  with  the  title.  System  der  Pterylo- 
grapkie.  An  English  edition,  translated  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Sclater, 
was  published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  18l>7. 

pter-y-lo'-sis,  ».    [Ptervl.e.] 

Omith. :  The  arrangement  of  the  feather- 
tracts  in  any  family,  genus,  or  species,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  Nitzsch  enriched  his 
Pterylographie  with  numerous  hgures  of  ptery- 
losis, and  was  of  opinion  that  they  furnished 
"equally  significant  and  important  characters 
for  the  certain  and  natural  discrimination  of 
the  families  of  birds." 

"  The  pterytmU  of  this  cuckoo  Is  not  widely  different 
from  that  of  Cuculus."— iYoc.  ZooL  Soe.,  1B85.  p.  176, 

ptil'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ptil(idium);  Lit 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff'.  -ida.] 
Bot.:  A  family  of  Jungermannese. 

ptt-lld'-l-tim,    s.      [Gr.    iTTiAo^    (pti;oii)  =  » 
feather,  and  elios  (eidos)  =  form.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  Ptilida  (q.v.). 

ptil-o-,  pref.  (Gr.  irriKov  (ptilm.y=  a  feather, 
down.] 

Nat.  Science  :  Feathered,  plumoss. 

ptil-a-9er'-cu8,  s.  (Pref.  ptiio-,  and  Or. 
«ep(cos  (Urkus)  =  a  tail  ] 

2ooi.  :  A  genus  of  Tupaiidae  (q.v.),  with  on* 
species,  Ptilocercus  loicii,  the  Pentail  (q.v.). 

pta-6n-6-rhjrn'-ohu8,  s.  [Gr.  irnAcw 
(ptilan),  genit.  Trrikivo^  (ptilonos)  =  a.  feather, 
and  pt/yxos  (rhnngchos)  —  a.  beak,  a  bill.] 

Omith. :  Satin  Bower-bird  ;  a  genus  of  Tec* 
tonarchiuae,  with  one  species,  Ptikmorhynchut 
violaceus,  from  Australia.  Bill  rather  stout, 
culmen  curved  to  emarginate  tip;  nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  nearly  concealed  by  frontal 
feathers ;  wings  rather  long,  pointed ;  tail 
short,  square ;  tarsi  covered  with  numerous 
scales,  toes  long  and  stout,  claws  curved  and 
acute.  P.  ramnsleyi  is  considered  by  Elliot 
to  he  a  hybrid  between  this  species  and  Se- 
riculus  melinus. 

pta'-o-piis.  s.  [Pref.  ptiio-,  and  Or.  »o*» 
(poiis)  =  a  foot.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Columbid^,  with  flfty- 
two  species,  from  the  Australian  region  (ex- 
cluding New  Zealand)  and  the  Indo-Maky 
sub-region.  Jerdon  (Birds  0/  India,  ii.  (pt.  ii.), 
p.  455)  describes  them  as  "  pigeons  of  very 
large  size,  adorned  in  many  cases  with  rich 
and  metallic  colours,  with  the  lower  parts 
usually  pale  and  glossless.  The  tarsus  is 
short,  and  the  feet  are  broad.  The  forehead 
is  low  in  profile,  and  the  feathers  advance  on 
the  soft  portion  of  the  bill ;  gape  wide.  So 
far  as  is  known,  they  lay  bnt  a  single  egg." 

ptfl'-or-is,  ».     [Pref.  ptilo-,  and  Gr.  pis  (r»M) 

=  the  nose.] 

Ornith.:  Rifle-bird  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Epi- 
machinte,  with  four  species,  from  New  Guinea 
and  Australia.  Bill  longer  than  the  head, 
slightly  curved ;  nostrils  partly  hidden  by 
frontal  feathers;  wings  moderate,  concave, 
roimded  ;  tail  rounded,  of  twelve  feathers. 
Tarsi  moderate,  covered  by  a  single  scale; 
toes  slender,  claws  much  curved. 

ptin'-i-dss.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pti»i(tis) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff'.  -id^s.] 

Entom. :  An  aberrant  family  of  Malacoder- 
mata  (?).  Antennse  generally  long  and  fili- 
form ;  body  convex,  oval,  or  rounded.  Larvss 
destructive  to  furniture,  &c 

pti'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  if>eivu  (phthino),  for  *9<o, 
(phthio)  =  to  waste  away  ;  in  fut  to  cause  to 
waste,  to  destroy.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Ptinida!(q.v.). 
Body  oblong,  with  the  antennse  inserted  be- 
tween the  eyes,  which  are  prominent  or  con- 
vex. Some  females  wingless.  They  inhabit 
garrets,  ic.  and  the  larvse  feed  on  dried 
plants,  prepared  skins,  &c. 


ate,  lat.  are.  amidst,  what.  t&O,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine-  go,  pSt. 
or.  wore.  w^U;  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fiiU;  try.  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ptiBaa— public 
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pti'-san,  *  pty-Sane,  s.  [Fr.  ptisamif  ;  Lat 
ylisnuux ;  Gr.  wTK<T6.vr\{j>tisani)  peeltd  barlty, 
barley-water  ;  Trrta-trw  {ptisso)='  to  peel,  to 
busk  ;  Bp.  &  ItaL.  tisana.\ 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  decoction  of  barley  with 
oUier  ingredients. 

2.  Med.  :  A  weak  drink,  containing  little  or 
no  mvdiciual  agent ;  a  tif>ane. 

•  Ptiz'-iO-aJ,   a.      IPH1H13ICAU] 

*  pto-chog'-on-j^.  s.     (Gr.  iTTwxd?  (ptochos) 

=  a  btigi^ar,  aud  -yorij  (i;on£)=a  generation.] 
(See  extract.) 

"  Tbe  whole  plan  of  the  Blahop  of  Iiondou  U  »  ftto- 
chogony.  A  ijeutrAtlou  u(  Wiitiiin.'—Si/dney  Smith: 
Third  letter  to  Arvhd.  SingUt<m. 

^dl-e-ma'-ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to 
any  of  tbe  uutiifrous  Ptolemies  of  antiquity, 
andsi.>ecially  tn  tiie  astrunomer  who  flourished 
at  Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  a.d. 

Ptolemaic-system,  s. 

Astfii. :  The  Lypothesia  maintained  by 
Ptolemy  iu  bis  Almoijest  that  the  earth  was 
a  fixed  itody,  remaining  constantly  at  rest  in 
th*»  centre  of  thn  universe,  with  the  sun  and 
moon  revolving  round  it  as  attendant  satel- 
lites. To  account  for  the  more  complicated 
movements  of  the  planets,  a  contrivance  was 
devised  by  which  each  planet  revolved  in  a 
circle,  whilst  the  centre  of  that  circle  de- 
scribed another  circle  round  the  earth,  for 
the  ancient  physicists  refused  to  admit  that 
any  movement  except  in  a  circle  could  be 
perfect.  The  Ptolemaic  system  prevailed  till 
Copernicus  propounded  what  is  now  accepted 
as  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  and  Prof. 
Ball  {Story  of  iht  Heavens,  p.  6)  says  of  the 
old  theory  that  "though  so  widely  divergent 
from  what  is  now  known  to  be  the  truth,  it 
did  really  present  a  fairly  accurate  account 
of  the  movement  of  the  planets."    [Epicycle, 

IJEFEBENT,  COPEBNICAN  SYSTEM.] 

Ptol-e-ma'-ist,  a.  [Ptolemaic]  A  believer 
111  or  supporter  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy. 

pto'-ma-in,  pto'-xoa-ine  (p  stlent),  $. 
An  alkaloid  derived  frum  putrefying  animal 
matter,  or  from  disease  germs  iu  the  living 
body. 

pt6'-sis.5.  [Gr.=  afalUng,  froraTrt;rrw(jHp(o) 
=  to  fall.] 

Pathol. :  A  falling  ;  as  Ptosis  palpebrcs,  a  pa- 
ralysis of  tlie  muscle  which  should  keep  the 
upper  eyelid  from  falling. 

pty'-a-lin,  s.  [Gr.  TrrvaAoi'(p(uai(m)=  saliva; 
aufl'.*-i7i  (L"A«m.).] 

Chem.  :  A  sulphuretted  albuminous  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  saliva  of  the  parotid 
gland.  It  differs  in  some  of  its  reactions  from 
albumin,  mucin,  and  casein.     {Watts.) 

pty'-al-ism«  s.  [Gr.  m-vaXKTy.o'i  (ptualismos), 
from  imjut  {ptuo)  =  to  spit.] 

Mfd.  :  Salivation  ;  a  morbid  and  excessive 
secretion  of  saliva. 

pty-&r-0-g6ffUe,  s.  [Gr.  tttvoAoc  (ptualon) 
=.  saliva,  arul  dYtuy"?  {("J^'Q"-"^)  =  leading,  bring- 
ing ;  dyw  (offo)  =  to  lead,  to  bring.) 

Pharm. :  A  medi(;ino  or  preparation  which 
Induces  salivation  or  a  tlow  of  saliva. 

pty'-&8»  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tn-ua?  (p(ua«)  =  a 
fabulous  serpent,  said  to  spit  venom  into  the 
eyes  of  those  who  meddled  with  it.  (Pliny  : 
H.  N.,  xxvlii.  6,  18.)] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Colubrime,  with  two 
species,  widely  distributed  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions.  The  body  is  elongate, 
more  or  less  compressed  ;  tail  rather  more 
than  une-third  of  tho  total  length  ;  the  head 
distinct  from  neck.  Ptyaa  mucosu$  Is  the  Kat- 
anake  (q.v.). 

ptych-.  pre/.    [Prvcno-.] 

pty-oba-o&n'-thus,  s.  [Pref.  ptych-,  and 
i»r.  axufda  {akantha)  =  a  spine.] 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  PlaHiustomoua  Fishes, 
with  two  species  from  tho  Lower  Dcvoidan  of 
Herefordshire  nnd  Monmouthshire,  and  one 
from  the  Coal-measures  near  Edinburgh. 

pty-ChO-t  ptych-,  jn-ef.  [Gr.  Tiruf  {ptux\ 
p-nit.  nTv\6^  (ptuchos)  =  a  fold,  Iwif,  layer,  or 
j.lait.l 

Nat.  Science:  navlng  n  process  or  processes 
like  a  fold,  leaf,  layer,  or  plait. 


pty-chd9 -er-is,  ».  [Pref.  ptycfw-,  and  Gr. 
Ktfia<i  {keras)  ~  a  horn.] 

Palmont. :  A  genus  of  Ammouitldffi.  The 
shell  btrntonce  up<m  itself,  the  two  straiglit 
portions  in  contact.  Ei^lit  species.  From  the 
K'eocomian  to  the  Chalk  of  Britain,  France, 
and  India.    {S.  P.  H'ooiiiuard.) 

pty'-chode,  s.     [Pref.  ptych-,  and  Gr.  ttSos 

{eidoi)  —  form.] 

Nat.  Science:  A  membrane  within  a  cell; 
protoplasm. 

pty'-cho-dus,  s.  [Pref.  ptych-,  and  Gr.  Wou? 
{udoiis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Pal(cont.  :  A  genua  of  Cestraphori,  with 
more  or  less  quadrat*  teeth,  the  crown  having 
ti-ansverse  parallel  plications  surrounded  by  a 
granulated  areji.  Etheridge  enumerates  liltten 
species,  from  the  Chalk. 

•  pty'-chd-gen,  s.  [Pref.  ptycho-,  and  Gr. 
•yti-vaai  {gennao)  =  to  engender.] 

Bot.  {PL):  Endogenous  jilants,  with  vena- 
tion of  the  typical  kind,  i.e..  with  the  veins 
running  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  base 
to  the  apex.     Opposed  to  Dictyogen  (q.v.). 

pty-cho-lep'-is,  s.     (Pref.  ptydko-,  and  Gr. 

Aent5  ilepis)  =a  scale.] 

Palasont. :  A  genus  of  Sauridae,  with  three 
species  from  the  Lias. 

pty-cho'-tis.  5.  [Pref.  ptycho-,  aud  Gr.  ou? 
(i/iw),  genit.  cJTo?  {otos)  =  an  ear.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
family  Amminid^.  Small  annuals  or  biennials 
from  tiie  South  of  Europe,  India,  &c.  Pty- 
chotis  AJowan  is  the  Ajowan,  Ajowain,  or 
Ajwain.  Called  also  Bishop's  Weed  and  Lov- 
age.  Cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India  for 
its  aromatic  seeds.     [Ajwains.] 

pty-Cho-zo'-on.  s.  [Pref.  ptycho-,  and  Gr. 
^i^oy  (zoon)  =au  animal.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Geckotidae,  with  one 
species,  Ptychozoon  honialocephalum,  the  Flyirg 
Gecko,  from  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian 
Aichipelago,  occurring  also  in  British  India. 
It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  its  integu- 
ments are  dilated  into  broad  folds,  forming 
wing-like  expansions  along  the  sides. 

pty-O-no'-tus,  s.  (Gr.  TtTvov  (^ptuon)  =  a  fan, 
aud  vui7o%  iiiiJto$)=.  the  back.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Triglidae,  fiyjm  Lake 
Ontario. 

pty^'-m^gOgUe,  s.      (Gr.  imJa/xa  (pttisma) 
=  saliva,  and  oYwyds  {agdgos)=  leading;  iytu 
((((/o)  =  to  lead.] 
Pharm. :  A  ptyalogogue  (q.v.). 

piib,  s.  [A  contract,  of  public  (q.v.).]  A 
public  house.    {Slantj.) 

■'  The  lilfflculty  will  bu  to  persimde  him  to  come  out 
of  the  ihiiiii-stic  pfinwllae  liitt;  a  world  wlttiuut  pubt."~ 
DiiUy  Telet/raph,  Oct.  31.  18bS. 

•  pub'-ble.  a.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  bubble 
(q.v.).]     Pulled  out;  fat,  podgy. 

"  Thou  shalt  tynde  me  fat,  itud  wel  fed, 
Anjiubbla  an  iimy  be." 

J>ranl :  Horace ;  Epittl«  to  TyhuUui. 

•  pu'-ber-al,  a.  [Lat.  puher  =  o{  riiw  age; 
Eng.  adj.  s'ulf.  •((/.]     I'ertuiuing  to  puberty. 

pu'-bdr-tj?,  •pu-ber-tio,  5.  [Fr.  puberty, 
from  Lat.  pubertatem,  nccus.  of  pubeTta8=. 
tho  ago  of  maturity  ;  puber  =  of  mature  ago  ; 
pubes  =  tho  signs  of  manhood,  hair ;  Sp.  pu- 
bertad;  Hal.  jmberttt.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  age  at  which  persons 
are  capable  of  begetting  or  bearing  children  ; 
tho  period  marked  by  tho  functional  dcvelo)i- 
meiit  of  the  generative  system  in  both  male 
and  female,  aud  their  corresponding  ajititude 
for  procreation.  In  males  this  usually  occurs 
in  teniperato  climates  between  tlie  nges  of 
thirteen  and  sixteen,  and  in  females  a  yejir  or 
two  before.  In  very  hot  and  very  cold  cli- 
mates puberty  is  reached  somewhat  earlier. 

"The  powen  of  Imaultinthm  mid  rffluotloii  do  not 
dlfliiluy  thuiiiiiolvvt  till  a  titui^h  lutrr  intIinI  ;  ttio 
former  till  ahuut  thi'  nno  i.f  I'ubfrty.  mhI  tin?  latU-r 
till  weapuroacti  to iiiitii hood.'— ■Mvuurl.o/ fAii  Uum<tn 
Mind,  vol.  i..  cl).  vU.,  ft  7. 
II.  Trcknically : 

t  1.  Bot.  :  The  period  at  which  a  plant  first 
begins  to  \x'&r  flowers. 

2.  Law. :  Tlie  ago  of  puberty  Is  fixed  hi  tho 
caae  of  mah^s  at  fourteen  years,  and  In  the 
case  of  feiimli'H  at  twelve.  'Fliey  are  then  lield 
to  bo  capable  of  contracting  marringc. 


pu-ber -U-l^nt,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  puberulens, 
genjt.  imheruientis,  dimin.  from  Lat.  yubens  = 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty.) 

Bot. :  Covered  with  down  so  short  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.    {Gmy.) 

pu'-be^  8.    [Lat.  =  hair.] 

\.  Anat. :  (I)  The  middle  part  of  the  hypo- 
gastric  region,  so  called  l>ei-ause  at  the  period 
of  puberty  it  becomes  covered  with  hair ; 
(2)  The  hair  iUelf. 

t  2.  Bot. :  The  down  of  plants. 

p^-bes'-^enfe,  *  pu-besf'-^n-^^,  s.  (Eng. 
pubescen(^r)  i  -cc.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tiie  state  of  having  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty ;  the  state  of  puberty. 

"  SoKiii  divided  It  into  t«D  Mpt«tiu-lea ;  In  the  first 
U  dedeutltlou  or  falling  of  t««tb.  In  the  aecuud  pu- 
b^c«nc*."~Browna  :  Vuiifar  Erroun,  hit.  Iv..  ch.  xJL 

2.  Bot.  :  Down  closely  pressed  tci  the  sur- 
face ;  hairs  forming  a  short,  soft  stratum,  onlj 
partially  covermg  the  cuticle.  Example, 
Geraniuni  molle. 

3.  Eiitom.  <0  Zool. ;  The  soft  hairy  down  on 
insects,  ic. 

pu-bes'-^ent,  a.    (Lat.  pubescens,  pr.  par.  of 

pubesco  =  lu  grow  hairy  ;  pubes  =■  hair] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Arriving  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty ;  of  mature  age. 

"  That  women  are  menatruant,  and  men  pubftctrU, 
at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a  punctuju 
truth."— flrawn*/  yulgar  Errouri,  bk.  iv,,  ch.  iiL 

IL  Bot.  £  ZooL  :  Covered  with  short,  weak, 
thin  hairs ;  downy. 

pa'~bxc,  a.  [Pubis.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  pubis  (q.v.). 

pu'-bis.  s.     [Lat.] 

Anut.  :  The  sh are- bone ;  one  of  the  bones 
constituting  the  pelvic  arch  iu  vertebrates. 

piib'-Uc,  *  pub-lick.  '  pub-llke» '  pab- 

lylce,  a.  it  s.  [Fy.  public,  feni.  publique,  from 
l^t.  publicus ;  O.  Lat.  ]}oblicus,  popliciis,  tor 
populicus,  from  populus  =  the  people  ;  Sp.  A 
Port,  publico;  Ital.  pubblico.]    (People,  «.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  the  whole 
people ;  belonging  or  relating  to  a  state, 
nation,  or  coiniuunity ;  general ;  opposed  to 
jirivate ;  as,  the  public  service,  tlie  public 
welfare.  &  public  act  of  parliament,  &c. 

2.  Open  to  common  or  general  use. 

"  Tb'  unequal  combnt  in  the  public  Bouare.** 

Dryden  :  VirffU ;  J:neid  it  40C 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  people  or  the  many; 
belonging  to  tlie  people  at  large;  common, 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  class  or  set. 

"  A  dlamal  uuivorsHl  bias,  the  souud 
0(  piMiek  Bcorn.*  MUton  :  P.  L..  x.  Wfc 

1.  Circulating  among  people  generally ;  opeq 
to  the  knowledge  of  all ;  general,  notorious; 
not  private  or  secret.    {McUthew  i.  19.) 

5.  Regarding  not  private  or  selfish  interests, 
but  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large  ; 
directed  towards  or  tending  to  promote  tlie 
interests  of  a  people,  nation,  or  community  : 
as,  public  sjiirit. 

B.  As  substitntive : 

1.  Tho  people  generally  and  collectively; 
tlie  general  b(.>dy  of  mankind  ;  tlie  members 
generally  of  a  state,  nation,  or  comniuiiity : 
the  people  iudellnitoly.  (Used  with  the  defln- 
itc  article.) 

"  Receive  mv,  langulitiinc  for  that  r«pos« 
The  tervKut  of  tn»  public  n«ver  ktiowa." 

Cowinr:  KvHremtnt  Sl<t, 

2.  Any  particular  section  of  the  people  to 
whom  an  author,  actor,  or  other  pubhc  cha- 
racter directly  appeals. 

"Shu  liai  c«rric«l  awayauoceulvepuW(c«  lijr  h«r  own 
alnioHt    unutdnl    m'liiun.'—Athrnigum,    M<ty    S,    IBM, 

II.  6^7. 

3.  A  public-house,  an  Inn. 

"  Vn  may  come  ovrer  tbe  night  m  far  a*  RI(«ortoa. 
wb<<ru  there  1*  a  fiubHc~—^cvlt :  Ouy  J/nnntrtng,  «h. 
xzli. 

H  In  public:  Iu  open  view;  oponly,  pub* 
lidy  ;  nut  In  private  or  secret  (MUton:  P.  R,, 
li  84.) 

publlo  -  ohapol,    $.     A    cbapcl-of-c«8o 

('l-v.).     {\i'hurt'-n.) 

'  publlo  hoartod,  a.    Publie-Hplrited. 

ptiblio  honse,  $.  a  hnuno  liconscKl  for 
tlio  rciiitl  ot  Ititoiiratlng  liquorM ;  an  Inn. 
{EnyU*h.) 

t\ibl*c-hou»«  plant :  A$nrum  fttrofttnim. 


boil,  l>6^;  poUt,  J<$\trl;  oat,  90U,  ohoms,  9btn.  bon^b;  go,  ^om;  thin,  (his:  sin,  09;  oxpoct,  Xonophon,  OflBt.    ph  =  1 
-tlan  =  slL^n.    -tlon.  -sion  =^  sliiin;  -flon,  -flon  -  zbtiii.    -dous,  -tiouB,  -sloiu  -  mhUa,    -bio,  hIIo.  &c.  -  bol,  d^ 
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publican— puckflst 


public-law,  s.     International  law  (q.v.)' 
public-minded,  a.    Public-spirited. 
publio-mindedneas,  s.  Public-spirit^d- 
ness. 
public-orator^ «.    [Orator,  II.  2.] 

public-prosecutor,  s.  An  officer  ap- 
pointed to  originate  and  conduct  prosecutions 
ui  the  public  interest. 

public-right,  s. 

Scots  l.axo:  A  heritable  right  granted  by  a 
vassal,  to  be  held,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his 
superior. 

public-spirited,  a.  Having  regard  to 
tlie  public  interest  and  welfare,  rather  than 
to  private  interests  or  advantage  :  willing  to 
make  private  sacrifices  for  the  public  advan- 
tage ;  prompted  by  a  public  spirit ;  patriotic 

publlc-spiritedly,  adv.  la  a  pablic- 
spirited  manner,  with  public  spirit. 

public-spiritedness,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  public-spirited  ;  a  public 
spirit;  a  willingness  to  make  private  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  promote  the  public  interests 
ind  welfare. 

■■  The  spirit  of  diRrity,  the  old  word  for  public- 
tpiTite<tin:u," — Whitlock:  Manners  oftJie  Eimlish. 

public-works,  s.  pi.  Fixed  or  perma- 
nent works  executed  by  ci\'il  engineers  for 
public  use,  as  railways,  canals,  docks,  &c. ; 
more  strictly,  military  or  civil  engineering 
works  executed  at  the  public  cost. 

pub'-Uc-an,  *  pup-pUc-au,  s.  [Lat.  jmb- 
licantis  =  a  farmer  of  the  public  revenue, 
from  jntblica7ius  =  pertaining  to  the  public 
revenue,  from  pubUciis  =  public  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port.  publiai7io ;  ItaL  pubblicano.] 

1.  Orig. :  A  collector  of  the  revenues,  or 
farmer  of  the  taxes  consisting  of  tolls,  tithes, 
harbour-duties,  duties  for  the  use  of  pasture- 
lands,  mines,  salt-works,  &c.  in  Roman  pro- 
vinces. From  the  nature  of  their  office,  and 
the  oppressive  exactions  of  many  of  their 
number,  these  officials  were  generally  regarded 
by  the  inhabitants  with  detestation  and  con- 
tempt   {Matt.  ix.  10.) 

*  2.  A  collector  of  toll,  tribute,  customs,  or 
the  like. 

"  How  like  a  fawning  pttblican  he  looks, " 

H'mJuap.  :  Jlerchatti  <if  Venice,  i.  & 

3.  An  innkeeper. 

•  pub'-li-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  puhlicxitiLs,  pa.  par. 
of  publico  =  to  publish  (q.v.).]  To  pubbsh, 
to  make  publicly  known. 

"Little  ains,  if  publicatfd.  grow  g^reat  by  their 
BcandalL"— tf  aud*» ;  Ttars  of  the  Church,  p.  115. 

pub-li-ca'-tion,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat,  puhlica- 
tionem,  accus.  of  pitblicatio,  from  publiaitus 
[Pdblicate]  ;  publicus  =  public  (q.v.);  bp. 
jmblicacioa;  ItaX.  pubblicazioiie.] 

1.  The  act  of  publishing,  or  making  known 
publicly ;  the  act  of  noti/ying  to  the  world, 
by  words,  writing,  or  printing  ;  procLamation, 
promulgation;  divulgation,  notification. 

"  The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  person  is 
^publication  in  the  eye  of  the  l&w.  —Blackitone  : 
Comnumt..  bk,  iv..  ch.  2. 

2.  Specif.  ■■  The  act  of  offering  a  book,  map, 
print,  or  other  literary  or  musical  composi- 
tion to  the  public  by  sale  or  by  gratuitous 
distribution,  or  by  prmting  in  a  newspaper, 
journal,  ice 

'■[The  lett«rs]  were  written  withont  thought  of  pM&- 
Itcati-JTi.'  —H.  Disraeli:  Ld.  BeaconifieUi*  Correspon- 
dence,   ilntrod.) 

3.  A  work  printed  and  published ;  a  book, 
pamphlet,  &c,,  prijiied  and  offered  for  sale,  or 
to  public  notice. 

piib'-li-9ist,  s,  [Fr.  piiblidsU;  ItaL  publi- 
cista.] 

1.  A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations ;  one  who  writes  or  treats  on,  or  ia 
versed  in  pnblic  or  international  law. 

"The  arguments  that  the  ingenuity  of  pub7\cigt4 
eould  devise."— J^acau/ay;  Biit  of  Eng.,  ch,  udil. 

2.  One  who  writes  on  cnrrent  social  or  politi- 
cal topics,  espec.  in  magazines,  renews,  &c. ; 
a  journalist. 

"An  international  commission,  to  consist  of  three 
authors,  three  publiabers,  and  three  publicisU."^ 
ScHbner's  Magazine,  May,  ISSO.  p.  US. 

pub-li^'-it-y,  s.  [Fr.  pfuhlidU.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  public,  or  known  to  the 
people  at  large  ;  notoriety. 

"The  modem  system  of  pullicUy  brings  Tics  more 
to  the  surface."— /Jaify  Telegraph,  March  3,  18S6, 


pub'-lio-ly,    *  pub'-lick-ly,   adv.     [Eng. 

public;  'ly.] 

1.  In  a  public  manner;  openly,  without 
secrecy  or  concealment ;  in  public. 

"  Publicly  affronted  by  Sarafield.'—Jf acaufay;  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviL 

2.  In  the  name  of  the  community. 

"  Oreat  rewards  are  puhlicJily  offered  for  ita  supply." 
— Additon, 

*pub'-lic-ness.  *  pub'-lick-ness,  s.  [Eng. 

public;  'iWis,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  public,  or 
of  belonging  to  the  community. 

"  Nor  does  the  publickness  of  it  lessen  propriety  in 
it."— Boyle :  Worfa.  L  23X 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  public,  or 
open  to  the  view  or  knowledge  of  the  people 
at  lai^e ;  publicity,  notoriety. 

pub'-lisb,  *  pub-lisch-en,  *  pub-llsb-en, 
*  pup-liscb-en,  "pup-lis-en,  *pup- 
pllshe,  v-t.  [Fr.pubLier,  {rom  Lat.  pub  I  u-o  = 
to  make  public;  j>ii6ii*ru5=  public  (q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Fort,  publicar ;  Itail.  publicare.] 

1.  To  make  public  or  known,  either  by 
words,  writing,  or  printing ;  to  notify  publicly  ; 
to  proclaim,  to  promulgate,  to  divulge. 

"  That  the  sacred  and  sauing  troth  of  God  bee  openly 
pubiished.-^BooUr :  Ecclet.  PoU'.ie,  blc  v..  S  13. 

•  2.  To  expose  publicly. 

"He  was  rightful  and  wold©  not  pupplUhe  hir."— 
Wucliffe :  Matchf^wi.  li. 

3.  To  make  known  or  notify  by  posting  or 
reading  in  a  church  :  as,  To  publish  banns  of 
marriage. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  printed  and  offered  for 
sale ;  to  issue  from  the  press  to  the  public  ; 
to  put  into  circulation. 

••Sot  to  publith  this  satire  with  myname."— Byron  : 
English  Barda  *t  Scotch  Revieaert.    (Prat) 

5.  To  utter,  pass,  or  put  into  circulation : 
as,  To  publish  counterfeit  paper. 

*  pub'-lish-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  publish;  ■:ahle.] 
Capable  of  being  published  ;  fit  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

*■  An  editor  accepted  from  a  little-known  correspon- 
dent what  8eem<^  a  publiahable  XMe.'—Athenaum, 
Feb.  9.  13!»4. 

pub'-lish-er,  s.     {^u%.  puhlish  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  publishes  or  makes  kno^Ti  what 
was  before  private  or  unknown  ;  one  who 
divulges,  promulgates,  or  proclaims  publicly. 

'■  Love  of  you 
"  Hatb  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Veronn,  iii.  1, 

2.  One  who  publishes  or  prints  and  issues 
to  the  public  books  and  other  literary  matter, 
maps,  engravings,  music,  and  the  like  for  sale ; 
one  who  prints  and  offers  books,  &c.,  for  sale. 

"Oar  respectable  DuWtsftffrs  are  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  intematioualcopyrighL'— Scni/ier'j  Magazine, 
May.  1880.  p.  137. 

3.  One  who  utters,  passes,  or  puts  into 
circulation  counterfeit  paper. 

pub'-lish-meut,  *  pub-lysshe-ment,  «. 

[^n^.  publi&h  ;  -nunt.\ 

*  1.  The  act  of  jiublishing  or  making  known 
to  the  public  ;  public  exposure. 

"IHel  rebuked  them  by  open  puhlysihement  and 
otherwyse."— fixftyan;  Chronicle.  voL  iiL.  ch.  ccxxii. 

2.  An  official  notice  made  by  a  town-clerk 
of  an  intended  marriage ;  the  publication  of 
the  banns  of  man-iage. 

pu-b6-,  pref.    [Pttbis.] 

A  nat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pubis,  as  the 
pubo-femoral  ligament. 

puc'-^ine,  s.     [Eng.  pucd^oori);  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  A  doubtful  alkaloid  said  to  exist  in 
the  root  of  Sanguiiiaria  canadensis. 

puc-ci'-m-^,  s.  [Named  after  T.  Puccinius, 
a  professor  uf  anatomy  at  Florence.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Puccinsei  (q.v.). 
Protospores  uniseptate,  stipitite,  not  bound 
together  by  gelatine.  The  genus  is  parasitic 
and  destructive  to  the  plants  on  which  it 
grows.  Pucdnia  gTuminis,  the  common  rail- 
dew,  causes  the  rust  or  blight  in  corn. 

puc-ci-ni-aa'-i.  5.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  pucciniia); 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -CEi.] 

£0/. ;  A  sub-order  of  Coniomycetes  (q.v.). 
Formerly  restricted  to  genera  with  septate 
protospores,  but  now  extended  to  those  which 
have  a  single  cell  but  no  peridium. 

pUC-codn',  s.     [Native  name.] 

Bot. :    Sanguinaria  canadensis,  the  Blood- 


root.  About  sis  inches  high,  thick  creeping 
rootstock,  a  single  leaf,  and  flower  with  two 
sepals  and  eight  to  twelve  petals.  It  has 
been  used  by  dyers  ;  the  American-Indians 
formerly  smeared  themselves  with  its  juice. 

pu^e,  a.  [Fr.  (O.  Fr.  pulce)  =  a  flea  :  couleur- 
jH^e  =  puce-coloured,  (romZj^i. pulicem,  accua. 
of  pulex  =  a  flea.  ]  Of  a  dark  -brown  or  reddisa- 
brown  colour  ;  of  the  colour  of  a  flea. 

*  pu-cel,  s.     [  PrCELLE.] 

*pu9'-el-age(ageasig),s.  [Fr.]  [Pocelle.] 
A  state  of  virginity. 

"The  puceliiTe  and  virginity  ot  women."— Brcnona  : 
Religio  Medici.  %  10. 

pu-cel'-lds,    8.     [Etyra.    doubtfuL]      [Pris- 

C  ILL  A3.] 

*  pu-9elle',  5.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  pvlicella, 
dimin.  of  Lat.  puiius=a  young  animaL]  A 
\irgin,  a  maid. 

"  The  affection  that  rose  In  the  centre  of  that  modest 
and  sober  pucelie't  mind.' — Pfvnter :  Baiaxm  oS 
Pleasure,  U^  sig.  1.  L  7. 

If  La  Pu^4lle :  Joan  of  Arc. 

puc'-er-on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  puce  =  a  flea.] 
[PccE.]  The  aphis,  \ine-fretter,  or  plant-louse. 

pu'-^ha-pat,  s.    [PATcnotrLi.] 

pu-cber-ite,  s.  [After  the  Pucher  mine, 
tjchneeberg.  Saxony,  where  found ;  suff.  -ii« 
{Min.).} 

Min. :  An orthorhombicmineral occurring  in 
small  crystals  with  bismiteandasbolite.  Hard- 
ness, 4-0  ;  sp.  gr.  5-91 ;  lustre,  subadamantine ; 
colour,  reddish-brown  ;  streak,  yellow  ;  trans- 
lucent to  opaque.  Compos.  :  o.ude  of  bis- 
muth, 71 -07  ;  vanadic  acid,  2S*33  =  100,  equi- 
valent to  the  formula  BiOsVOa. 

puck,  *  poulce,  s.  [Ir.  pnca  =  an  elf,  a  sprite ; 
Wei.  pu'cu,  j)ifci  =  a  hobgoblin;  cogn.  w^th 
GaeL  and  Ir.  bocan  =  a  spectre,  an  apparition  ; 
Corn.  bucca  =  &  hobgoblin,  a  bugbear;  WeL 
hwg ;  Icel.  puke  =  an  imp;  Ger.  sjmk;  Eng. 
bug.]  [Bua  (1),  5.]  A  sprite,  elf,  or  fairy, 
celebrated  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Midsummer 
Niglit's  Dream,  and  known  also  by  the  names 
of  Robin  Goodfellow  and  Friar  Rush. 

piic'-ka,  s.  [Hind,  pakka  =  ripe.]  Solid,  sub- 
stantial, as  opposed  to  kutcha=-so{tt  flimsy 
Thus,  pucka  bricks  are  those  burnt  in  a  kiln, 
as  opposed  to  kutcha  bricks  dried  in  the  sun. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

pucl£'-er,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from  the  same 
root  as  puke  =  a  bag,  a  sack,  the  allusion  being 
to  the  top  of  a  poke  or  bag  when  drawn 
clo.sely  together  by  means  of  the  string ;  cf. 
purse,  in  To  purse  the  lips.] 

A,  Trails.  :  To  gather  into  puckers,  small 
folds,  or  wrinkles;  to  contract  into  ridgea 
and  furrows ;  to  wrinkle.  (Frequently  followed 
by  up.) 

"A  petticoat  or  pac*«rf<iBklrt  of  velvet'— Enight : 
Pictorial  But.  Eng.,  ii.  8iT. 

B,  Intraiis. :  To  become  wrinkled  or 
gathered  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

puck'-er,s.    [Pucker,  r.]    A  fold,  a  wrinkle ; 

a  number  of  folds  or  wrinkles. 

IT  To  be  in  a  pucker:  To  be  in  a  state  of 
flutter,  ayitatiou,  or  anxiety. 

"The  whole  pariah  teag  in  a  pucker.' — SmalttU: 
Peregj-ine  Pickln.  cb.  iL 

puck'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Pockeb,  t?.] 

puck'-ered-ness,  s.  [Eng.  puckered;  -ness.] 
The  state  ur  condition  of  being  puckered  or 
wrinkled. 

puck'-er-cr,  s.  [Eng.  pucker,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  puckers. 

puck'-er-idge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
Nightjar  or  Goatsucker,  CaprimulgvseUTopoevs 
(Hampshire.) 

•puclt-er-y,  a.     [Eng.  packer;  -y.] 

1.  Producing,  ortendingto  produce,  puckers. 

•■  Some  of  these  wildings  are  acrid  and  pKcktry. 
genuiue  rerjuice.'  — 7Vwr«<iu  ;  Excurtiont,  pt  391. 

2.  Full  of  puckers  or  wrinkles ;  inclined  to 
become  puckered  or  wrinkled. 

puck'-fist,  pfick'-foist,  5.    [A  corruption 
of  Ger.  bojxst  =  a  puff"- ball.] 
L  (0/(A«/OT77i  puckfist):  A  puflf-ball  (q.v.). 
2.  (Of  both  forms):  A   terra   of  reproach, 


l&te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet»  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pot. 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cur©,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw- 
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pquivalent  to  "vile  fungus,"  "scum  of  the 
eaiLh."    (iVarca.) 

re  Dlnchltiir  u , 

'I  Joumn  :  Xne  inn. 

*  p&ck'-ish,  a.   (Eng.  pucfc; -u-A.J   Kesenibling 

tlie  sprite  Puck  ;  characteristic  of,  or  suited  tu. 
Puck. 

•piick'-rel,  s.  [A  double  dimin.  from  jmck 
(q.v.).]  A  little  fiend.  {Giford:  Dial,  on 
Uilches,   1603.) 

pn-cra'-^i-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful. J 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Phasianidiv,  suh-fiimlly 
Loiihophoriiiit.  Bill  sliort,  culmen  much 
arclied,  nostrils  in^arly  concealed  by  feathers. 
Head  covered  with  a  long  crest ;  wings 
rouuded,  tail  ratl'f  r  lou^',  wedge  -  shaped. 
Tarsi  equal  to  middle  toe,  toes  rather  long. 
(£iiio(.)  There  are  three  species  :  Pucrasia 
moATolopfuM,  the  Pucras  Pheasant;  P.  xantho- 
pihiy  the  Buff-siiotted  Pucras,  and  P.  duvaiv- 
ceti,  Diivancel's  Pucras,  all  from  the  Oriental 
region. 

pud.  s.  [Etym.  dnubtfbl ;  cf.  pad  (2),  s.]  The 
lijind,  tlu;  Ust,  a  paw.     {ColUjq.) 

pad'-den-ins»s-  [Frob.  frompmWini?(q.v.).] 
ifautical: 

1.  A  thii'k  wreath  or  gromniet  of  matting  or 
<Mkum  tapering  towards  tlie  ends,  and  used  as 
a  fender.     [Dolphin,  s.,  II.  G.] 

2.  A  braid  of  yarns  around  the  ring  of  an 
anchor  when  a  hempen  hawser  is  to  be  bent 
thereto. 

*  pud-dor,  s.     [The  older  form  of  potJier,] 

•piid-der,  vA.  &  t.    [Pudder,  s.] 

A.  Intians.:  To  make  a  pother,  fuss,  bustle, 
or  tuiuult ;  to  potter. 

"RdDi  nliiin.<t  ftlwaya  rnuidrT  In  the  mad." 
Bvlf^'U-r:  tiu  Biiriaa.  Fifth  d/y,  Firat  week.  1T3L 

B.  Trnjif.  :  To  confuse,  to  bother,  to  per- 
plex, to  embarrass. 

pud  -ding,  "  pod-ynge,  s.  [Irish  putog  =  & 
pudding,  the  numbles  of  a  deer  ;  Gael,  putag 
=  a  pudding  ;  Wei.  poUn  =  a  paunch,  a  pud- 
ding ;  Corn.  j»(  =  al)ag,  apmiding.  Probably 
from  the  same  root  as  pad  (2),  s.,  pod,  podgy.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  intestine  ;  the  gnt  of  an  animal 

"Ab  Bure  lu  hU  ^ta  &re  niaile  of  iAnidins/$." — 
Bhakeip. :  Merry  Wivt^.  11.  L 

2.  An  intestine  stutfed  with  njeat,  &c. ;  a 
sausage. 

3.  A  kind  of  food,  of  a  soft  or  moderately 
hard  consistency,  variously  compounded,  but 
generally  made  of  Hour  or  other  farinaceous 
Bul)stani-c,  with  tnilk  and  eggs,  and  sometimes 
emiched  with  fruit. 

"In  nic«  liiU;uice.  truth  with  sold  abe  weighs, 
Atul  no\i^puddii\g  a^auiet  finptv  pral>f." 

Pope :  liunciaU,  L  &i. 

4.  Food  or  victuals  generally. 

"£»t  your  t/u*Iding,  sluvu,  and  hold  your  tonitue." 
Prior:  Jlerr/f  AuUrew. 

IL  Naut.:  The  same  as  PoDDENi-sa  (q.v.X 
^  Obvious  compounds:  pudding-bag,  pud- 
ding-cloth. 

puddlng-foced^a.  Having  a  fat,  round, 
and  smooth  face,  like  a  pudding. 

pud  ding -fish,  s. 

Ickthjf.  .•  Spnnu  TdfUatits ;  body  deeji  steel- 
blue  ;  with  i.bliqnc  blue  streaks  on  the  cheek, 
and  blue  sp<»ts  on  the  ventrals. 

pudding  grass,  s. 

Hot.  :  IVnnyruyal  (q.v.). 

pudding -headed,  a.    Stupid,  dull. 

*  pudding -he  art,  a.    a  coward. 

"ilo.  p'lilUint-hi-iirt  f 
Taylor:  -i  Phiiip  Van  Artevelde.  III.  1. 

*puddlng'houso,5.  Astomach.  {Nashe,) 
pudding  plo,  s. 

1.  A  jiuddiug  with  meat  baked  in  it.  (Hal- 
Uwell.) 

2.  A  kind  of  open  cheese-cake  with  currants. 
(Kent.) 

"  8<imi)  cry  tba  covenunt,  ln«t<«»wl 
Of  pudding-pies  iind  gluKvrhn-^wl." 

ButUr :  Uudlbraa,  1.  2. 

pudding  plpo-tree,  s. 

Hut. :  t'a>^ia  (Catfui  rtoaarpua)  Fistula. 

"pudding -prick,  ».  The  skewer  which 
fastened  tlie  puttdMiK-b«K. 


puddlng-sleeve,  s.  A  sleeve  of  the  full- 
dress  clerical  gown, 

"Abuat  each  anu  a  j-uddinff-Mlf^ve.' 

Stet/t :  hauoit  i  Philemon. 

pnddlng-stone,  s. 

P(trvl.  :  A  name  givon  to  certain  siliceous 
conglomerates,  notably  that  of  Hertfordsliirr, 
in  wliich  the  rounfled.  jaspery  flint  pebbles 
resemble  the  plums  in  a  plum-pudding. 

*  pudding-time,  s. 

1.  The  tune  of  dinner;  the  time  at  which 
pudding,  foruicrly  the  tirst  dish,  was  set  upon 
the  table. 

2.  The  nick  of  time  ;  the  critical  moment 

"Mars  thnl  KtlH  protects  the  stoutj_ 
lu  puddtna  thne  cuTtib  to  his  aid. 

Butter  :  Uudlbrcu.  L  J. 

*  pudding  -  tobacco,  s.  A  kiu'l  of 
tobacco,  ptjihaps  made  up  into  a  roll  like  a 
pudding. 

"  He  praj'B  but  for  a  pipe  of  pudding -tobacco.'— Den 
Jcruim  :  Cynlhia'a  /ieveU,  M.  1. 

t  pud'-ding-^,  n.  [Eng.  pudding;  -y.]  Re- 
sembling or  suggestive  of  a  pudding ;  round 
and  plump. 

piid'-dle,  *  pod-el,  *  pud-le,  '  pud-del, 

s.  &  a.  [Irikili  plodach  =:  a  puddle,  mire ;  Gael. 
p!o(ian=  a  small  pool,  dimin.  from  Irish  ij:  Gael. 
plod  =  a  pool ;  Low  Ger.  pudel  =  a  pool ;  Dut. 
poeiielen  —  to  puddle.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  muddy  pool  or  plash  ;  a  pool  of 
muddy  water. 
"The  pure  quick  atreams  are  tiinnthy  puddtea  found." 
TitoTison :  C'tulle  of  Jtiduletice,  IL  tifi. 

*  2.  Dirty,  muddy  water, 

"01jli({fd  to  fly  with  his  wifi-  and  to  drink  puddle." 
— Burke :  From  the  Old  to  the  iVcw  Whifft. 

•  3w  A  dull,  stupid-headed  person. 

"  Hearliig  ber  called  a  liuipiug  old  ptuidl«."—Jlad. 
IfArblay :  Cecilia,  bk.  vU,.  en.  v. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  The  same  as  Pise  (q.v.). 

2.  Hydr.-eng.:  Well-tempered  clay  and  sand 
used  to  render  banks  or  dikes  impervious. 

"  B.  As  adj.  :  Muddy,  dirty. 

"  With  puddle  water  lilm  they  lewdly  dreat " 

Draj/ton  :  Baroru'  tt'arM,  v. 

puddle-ball,  s. 

Jron-manuf.:  The  lump  or  ball  of  red-hot 
iron,  in  a  pasty  state,  taken  from  the  ptiddling- 
furnace  to  be  hammered  or  rolled. 

•  puddle-poet,  5.     A  mean,  petty  poet. 

'"YXie  puddle-poet  d\A  hope  tliat  the  Jingling  of  lila 
rhymes  wuiihl  drown  the  sound  of  his  faJse  quantity." 
—l-SaUr:  Church  ffitt..  I.  ill.  L 

puddle-rolls,  s.  pi. 

Iron-vmnuf. :  The  first,  or  roughing,  rolls  of 
a  rolling  Tiiill,  by  passing  throu}.'li  which  the 
loop,  or  ball  of  puddled  iron,  alter  a  j>relim- 
inaiy  fingiug,  is  drawn  out.  It  is  then  a 
rough  bar. 

puddle-train,  s. 

Iron-iininuf. :  A  train  of  rolls  for  reducing 
squeezed  puddle-balls  to  puddle- or  muck-bars, 

piid'-dle,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Pdddlk,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

•I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  dirty  or  muddy  ;  to  be- 
foul. 

"Thoy  throw  on  him 
Great  pallt  of  puddled  wire  to  quvnch  thn  liiUr." 
ShuKftj'. :  Comedy  qf  Errf^ri,  v. 

2.  To  befoul,  to  muddle. 

"Cockney  iidmlratlona  $nfUlHrvJ  such  a  bead."— 
Carlyle :  lieminitctmcft,  1.  tllti. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydr.-^nrj. :  To  work  puddle  into;  to 
render  watertight  I'y  mcnns  of  puddle. 

2.  Iron-vumiiJ. :  To  convert  into  nrought- 
Iron  by  the  process  of  puihiling  (q.v.). 

"  The  effect  of  th«  puddltnij  la  «tlll  further  to  ramovo 
the  c.nlKiU."—Ctttifll't  Tei-h.  LUuc'ttor,  [it.  »!.,  [k  S74. 

•  B.  Intrana.  :  To  make  a  dirty  stir. 

piid'  dlor,  s.  (Eng.  pu(W/(c);  -tr.]  One  who 
'T  that  which  puddles  ;  specif.,  in  iron  manu- 
tiicture,  one  who  is  engat^'d  in  the  proci'sa  "f 
[luitdliiig  jnm.  Mcclmnicat  puddli-rs  have  al»o 
leen  adoptt'd.    (I*ui'i>LiNO-HArniNE.l 

"The  cnnvtAnt  attendKiict*  of  thr  /ruddier  kud  hU 
iM^\nUKitl."—Cuiu«lt't  7'i-chiiiiat  A'<Ju<->tlor,  pt,  kL,  |k,  IT4. 

ptid  dling,  pr.  par.  &.  s.    [Puddlk,  v.J 
A-  At  pr.  par. :  (tieo  the  rerb). 
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B«  As  mbstantive  : 

1.  Hydr.-eng. :  The  act  or  process  of  work- 
ing plastic  clay  behind  shct-piling,  in  u 
coffer-dam,  a  wall  in  a  dike,  the  lining  for  a 
canal,  orany  other  situation,  to  resist  th.'  pene- 
tration of  water  ;  generally  as  supplementary 
to  II  main  structure,  and  forming  a  retentive 
stratum  or  clothing  therefor. 

2.  Iron-manufadure : 

(1)  The  lining  of  the  hearth  or  boshes  of  a 
furnace  in  which  metal  is  meltol.  The  term 
puddlingarose  from  the  flict  that  the  hearth  wan 
originally  made  by  a  puddling  of  clay  upon  the 
bricks  or  masonry  of  the  furnace.  Tlie  clay 
is  now  supersrded  by  ore,  cinder,  and  scrap, 
banked  up  around  the  boslies  to  protect  them 
from  the  heat. 

(2)  Tlie  process  of  converting  cast  into 
wrought  iron  by  boiling  and  stirring,  by  which 
the  oxygon  and  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  are 
expelled  by  the  decarbonizing  action  of  the 
atmospheric  air  which  passes  through  ttie 
furnace. 

H  Wet  puddling  :  [Pio-boilwo]. 
puddling-fUmace,  s. 
Iron-ntanuj.  :  A  kind  of  reverberatory  flir- 
nace  for  puddling  iron. 

puddllng-machino,  s. 

Iron-nianuf. :  AmeclianicAl  puddler,  operat* 
ing  by  means  of  mechanical  rabbles,  or  by 
rotation  of  the  furnace. 

pud'-dlj^,  a.  [Eiie,puddl(e.),s.;-y.]  Muddy, 
diity,  miry,  foul. 

"Limy,   or    thick  puddly  triier   kllletli    them.'— 
CarciO :  burvej/ tif  Caruwuli. 

piid'-dock,  s.     [A  variant  of  poildock,  (1)  A 

(2)  (q.v.).] 

pnddock-stool,  5.  A  toadstool.  (Scotch.) 

"  Uay  sprout  like  niinmpr  pu>jdort-*roola.'' 

Buriu  :  Jijiiitle  to  Wiliiam  Creedt^ 

pud'-dy,  a.    [PuDQV.]    Fat,  pudgy. 

*  pu'-den-9y,  s.  [I^t.  pudrjis,  pr.  par.  of 
pudeo=Ujhe  ashamed.]  Modesty,  shame- 
fa  cedn  ess. 

"A  vudency  bo  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Slight  well  have  warmM  old  Sanini." 

:ihaJteap.  :  Crmbeline,  IL  i. 

pvi-deu'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  ;»«(/<•  nrftw. 
tut.  pass.  'p'>''-  '^^  pudeo  =  to  be  ashamed.] 
The  parts  of  generation,  the  privities. 

t  pu-den'-dal,  a.  [IVpenda.]  Pertaining 
or' relating  to  thp  pudenda  or  private  parts; 
pudic  :  as,  the  pudendal  nerve. 

pudg'-j^,  a.  fA  variant  of  pod^y  (q.v.).]  Pat 
and  sliort;  tliick,  podgj' ;  short  and  wide. 

"The  now  pu'/'jii  north  niul  nouth  Ain\ta.'—To*nUn- 
itm  :  Lfwt  qf  Haljirld  C/iucc,  i>.  201. 

pud'-io,  pud'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  pndlcits,  ft-om 
piulFo  — to  be  iishanied.]  Pertaining  to  the 
jtudenda  :  as,  tlie  i/i«/ic  artery. 

*  pu-di9'-i-t3^,  $.  [Fr.  pudicite,  fVom  Lat 
judicitia,  fi'om  pudicus—  modesLJ  {Fuoic.] 
Modesty,  diastity. 

pftd'-sj-,  a,    [PuDOY.) 

p&-^U',  *.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Apenutof  CVr\itltP,  with  one  specfea, 
Pudu  hnniilii,  die  Venada,  from  Chili.  (Gruy.) 
It  is  the  Cerifus  humilis  of  Bennett,  but  is 
often  known  ob  C.  pudu. 

*  pue,  5.    [Pew,  s.J 

pue,  I'.i'.  [From  the  Bonml.J  To  cry  or  chtrp 
like  a  bird  :  to  nmke  a  low.  whistling  sound. 

pu  e'-blo  ( Weslorn  pron.  p^vSb'ld) ,  $.  [Sp. ) 

1.  A  largp  dwflliiip-lioiidf,  iiometfmofl  ac- 
i-oniodating  n  whi>b<  tribe,  pivulinr  to  the 
ttborigiucH  of  New  Al<>xlco  anil  vicinity. 

2.  A  Bpttlement  of  Buch  ntiorigineB;  hrnc^,  a 
pttrhln  Indian,  iifl  dlHllngulahed  from  a  nomadic 
Indian. 

pucr, ».   iruuL,  s.] 

pu  or  ilr'-I-qi,  «.  [Named  nftor  M.  M.  N. 
I'tierari,  n  professor  at  Co|>enlmgen.) 

pnt. :  A  gfims  of  Cliloh'tR-.  lMant«  fh>m 
southern  ami  nast4<rn  Atun,  with  amall  blue  or 
purple  Mowers  tind  linear  h  gum«i.  Purrnrut 
tiil>rrvfa  i»  an  Indlnn  iilplne  climber,  with 
large  tutH*rouH  mhiIa,  which  are  eaten.  The 
niitives    "pp'y    ^^    ****    "    poultice    to  awellod 


b^  bo^ ;  po^t,  J^l ;  cat,  90U.  chorus,  fhin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (hl0 ;  sin,  ftf ;  ezpoct,  ^onophon,  e^t.    -  In^ 
-«i*n,  -tian  =  shan.    -tloa,  -sion  =  mhtm ;  -fion,  -flon  =  zhiin.    -olooik  -tlous,  -sioos  =^  ahiU.    -bio,  -die,  Ac  ~  b^l,  d^L 


puerile— puffing 


Joints,   and  give  it  as  a  demulcent  and  re- 
frigerant in  fevers. 

pu'-€r-ile,   a.    &  s.      \¥t.  jnUril,  from  Lat. 
puerilii  =  boyish,  from  puer  =  a  boy  ;  8p.  i: 
Port,  pueril;  It&l.  puerik.] 
A*  As  adjectU^e : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Boyish,  childish,  juvenile  ; 
guited  for  children :  as,  puerile  amusements. 
(Usually  with  idea  of  contempt.) 

2.  Pat?iol. :  A  term  used  in  the  expression 
puerile  breathing  or  respiration;  breathing 
Uke  that  of  a  child,  i.e.,  attended  with  con- 
siderable sound,  arising  in  pulmonary  phthisis. 

*'B.  As  subst. :  A  childish  toy  or  thing. 
(Gauden.) 

•  pu'-er-ile-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  puerile ;  -^y.]  In 
a  puerile  or  childish  manner ;  childishly, 
triflingly. 

pn'-er-fle-ness,  s.  [Eng.  puerile;  -tuss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  puerile ;  puerility. 

pu-«r-ll'-i-ty,  s.      [Fr.  puerilite,  from   Lat. 
puerilitatem,  accua.  of  piberilitaSj  from  puerilis 
^  puerile  (q.v.).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  puerile; 
boyishness,  childishness. 

"  A  reaerve  of  puerilUs/  not  shaken  oflf  from  achooL" 
^■Brovnte :  Vuigar  £rrourt,  bk.  i..  ch.  vlL 

2.  Tliat  which  is  puerile  or  childish ;  childish 
or  silly  acts,  thoughts,  or  expressions. 

"  The  .  .  .  Belf-evideat  or  identical  puerHiti/."— 
St^tffart      Human  Hind,  vol.  iL,  cb.  iii..  S  2. 

*  3.  The  time  of  childhood. 

'I  learot  it  in  my  lessons  of  puerility."— Backet: 
Life  (if  William*.  L  3. 

n.  Civil  Law:  The  period  of  life  from  the 
age  of  seven  years  to  tliat  of  fourteen. 

pu-er -per-al,  '  pu-er-per'-i-al,  a.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  puerpera  =  cliildbirth,  from  puer  = 
a  boy,  and  ;)arw  =  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  childbirth. 

■■  With  puerfifriiil  pain." 

Beaumont:  I'syrhf.  c.  xvi.,  at  t.  (1651). 

puerperal-convulsions,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Con^^llsioIlS  sometimes  occurring 
in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  the  cases  are  fatal. 

puerperal-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  low  fever  of  childbed,  com- 
mencing with  rigors  aad  chills  from  septic 
ftifection  and  contamination  of  fluids,  with 
local  lesion  of  structure  in  most  cases,  and 
often  severe  peritonitis.  There  are  three 
marked  varieties :  the  simple  inflammatory, 
the  mild  epidemic  with  nervous  disturbance, 
ftnd  the  putrid  or  malignant  epidemic.  It  is 
highly  infectious,  and  even  contagious,  some- 
times associated  with  erysipelas,  but  oftener 
caused  by  retained  clots,  dirty  habits,  in- 
temperance, carelessness,  &c.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  putrid  adynamic  fever  in  the 
puerperal  state,  and  of  aggravated  form, 

puerperal-mania,  s. 

Pathol. :  Mania  sometimes  attacking  women 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  childbirth,  or 
later,  or  before  delivery.  There  is  often  an 
aversion  to  food,  as  well  as  to  the  husband, 
and  the  child,  &c     Kecovery  is  general. 

•  pn-er'-per-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  puerpera  =  child- 

birth; Eng.  ;idj.  suff".  -ous.]     Puerperal. 

•  pU-et,  s.     [Pewit.J 

pufE,  *  pnffe,  s.     [Puff,  v.]    [Ger.  puff;  Wei. 
puf;  Dan.  puff.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  short  sudden  and  single  emission  of 
the  breath  from  the  mouth  ;  a  quick  forcible 
blast;  a  whiff.    (Pope:  Moral  Essays,  i.  1.) 

2,  A  su'iden  and  sharp  blast  of  wind. 

"  Not  one  ptdTe  of  winde  there  did  appeare.' 

Spenser:  F.  ii..  11.  :Lii.  23. 

n.  Fig^tratix^ely : 

1.  The  same  as  Puff-ball  (q.v.). 

2.  Anything  of  a  light  and  porous  or  light 
&nd  swollen  substance  :  as,  jTu/paste. 

3.  A  light  pufi'ed-up  tart. 

4.  A  substance  of  a  light  and  loose  texture, 
used  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair  or  skin  : 
as,  a  powder-jmjf. 

5.  A  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair  in  rolls  or 
curls.  (Miss  H'etherall:  Lamplighter  (ed.  1S54), 
pL  313.) 


In 


6.  An  exaggerated  and  empty  commenda- 
tion ;  espec.  a  written  commendation,  as  of  a 
book,  the  playing  of  an  actor,  tradesmen's 
goods,  or  the  like. 

"  The  society's  money  had  been  nsed  to  obtain  puffi 
la  p&pvn."—Mominff  Pott,  Jan.  15,  188S. 

*  7.  One  who  writes  puffs  for  hire ;  a  puffer. 
puff-adder,  s. 

Zool. :  Vipera  (Clotho)  arietans,  one  of  the 
most  venomous  serpents  of  South  Africa, 
length,  when 
fall  grown,  it 
is  from  four 
to  five  feet, 
and  isas  thick 
as  a  man's 
arm.  The 
head  is  very 
broad,  the 
tail  suddenly 
tapered ;  pre- 
vailing co- 
lour, brown, 
chequered 
with  a  darker 
shade  and 
with  white. 
It    usually 

glides  along  partially  buried  in  the  sand, 
and,  when  disturbed,  puffs  out  the  upper  part 
of  its  body,  whence  its  popular  nanre.  The 
Bosjesinans  smear  their  arrow  with  its  venom. 

puff-lKiU,  s.  A  fungus  of  the  genus  Ly- 
coperdon  (q.v.).  They  mostly  grow  on  the 
ground,  and  are  roundish,  at  first  firm  and 
fleshy,  but  afterwards  powdery  within  ;  the 
powder  consisting  of  the  spores,  among  which 
are  many  fine  filaments,  loosely  tilling  the 
peridium. 

puff-blrds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  The  family  Bucconidte  (q.v.). 

puff-dart,  s.  A  dart  projected  by  puffing 
through  a  tube. 

"  Make  aboat  as  deep  and  Iiutlng  an  Inpresslon  upon 

of   "       - 

a  rob 
J)ailv  TetejprapA,  J&dT  13,  188& 


PUTP-ADDER. 


puff-legs,  s.  pL 

Ornith. :  Eriocnemis,  a  genus  of  Humming- 
birds, remarkable  for  the  tuft  of  pure  downy 
feathers  which  envelopes  each  leg. 

"  The  Pvffleg*  are  In  great?  demand  among  the 
dealera-"—  Wood :  lUutt.  Nat.  Bist..  U-  S33 

puff-paste,  s.  Rich  dough  used  for  the 
light  covers  of  tarts,  &c. 

*  puff-roar,  *  pufroare,  s.  A  noisy 
blowing.     (StanyhuTit.) 

*  puff-wig,  s.     A  species  of  wig. 

••  A  drugget  suit  and  a  puff-wig:'— Far^uhar  The 
Jncomtant.  i. 

pufi^  *  poffe,  v.t.  &  t.  [Of  imitative  origin  : 
c£  Ger.  puffin  =  to  puff,  to  pop  ;  Dan.  ptife  = 
to  pop  ;  Sw.  puffa  =  to  crack,  to  push  ;  Wei. 
puffio  —  to  come  in  puffs.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  blow  with  puffs  or  short,  sudden,  and 
single  blasts. 

■■  Wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  south,  yujfing  with  wind  and  rain?" 
Shaketp.  :  At  Fou  Like  It,  iiL  5. 

2.  To  breathe  with  thick  and  hard  gasps,  as 
after  hard  exertion. 

*  3.  To  blow,  as  in  scorn  or  contempt. 

"  As  for  his  enemies,  he  ;^H/fi?d  at  tbem."— /'»«/'«  X.  6. 

*  4.  To  swell  with  air ;  to  be  dilated  or 
distended. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  act  or  move  in  a  hurried  or  bustling 
manner  ;  to  bustle  about  with  an  important 
air;  to  assume  impurfcance. 

"[They]  attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  conse- 
quence in  bustle  and  noise,  and  pujflng.  aiid  mutual 
quotation  of  each  other."— Burie;  On  Che  French 
Bevolution. 

2.  To  write  puffs  ;  to  puff  or  praise  goods 
extravagantly. 

"  The  tine  which  separates  deliberate  deceit  from 
harmless /)uiPr??."—Oai/y  Telegraph,  March  16.  1886. 

B.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  drive  with  a  puff  or  blast  of  wind, 
air,  or  breath. 

"  Pines  and  plomtrees  were  p<iffed  to  the  erthe." 

P.  Plotcman,  p.  61. 

2.  To  inflate,  swell,  or  distend,  with  air. 


IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  swell  or  inflate,  aa  with  pride,  con- 
ceit, or  the  like.     (Generally  with  up.) 

"  Puffed  up  with  pride,*  Spetuer :  Cotin  CtenA. 

*  2.  To  blow  or  drive  with  a  blast  in  sconk 
or  disgust. 

3.  To  praise  in  an  exaggerated  manner, 
without  regard  to  the  real  meiits  of  the  tiling 
praised;  to  commend  for  hire:  as.  To  jm/a 
book  or  a  play. 

piiff'-er,  s.     [Eng.  pu/;  -er.) 
L  Ordinari/  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  puffs. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  puffs  or  praises  for  hire 
with  exaggerated  and  noisy  commendation ; 
one  who  attends  sales  by  auction  for  the 
purpose  of  running  up  the  prices  of  goods 
offered  for  sale,  and  exciting  the  eagerness  ot 
bidders.  Called  also  a  bonnet  or  whitebonnet. 
(Cotton :  A  Fable.) 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Cloth-vian. :  A  vat  in  which  goods  are 
boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  Globe-fish  (q.v.). 

*  piiff^-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  puff;  -ery.]  The  act  of 
Iiurting  ;  exaggerated  or  extravagant  praiwi. 
(Southey :  Letters,  iv.  63.) 

puff'-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ptify  ;  -ly.l  In  a  puflfy 
manner. 

puff '-in,  8.    [For  etym.  see  extract) 

1.  Lit  £  Ornith,  :  Fratercula  arctiax,  a 
common  English  sea-bird,  with  many  popular 
names — Bottlenose,  Coultemeb,  Pope,  Sea- 
Parrot,  and  Tammy  Norie,  with  others  tliat 
are  only  locally  known.  By  extension,  the 
name  is  applied  to  other  species  of  the  genus. 
The  Common  Puftin  is  well  known  all  round 
the  British  coasts,  and  gives  its  name  to  one 
of  its  haunts— Puffin  Island,  off  Anglesea.  It 
is  rather  larger 
than  a  pigeon  ; 
plumage  glossy 
black  above, 
under  -  surface 
pure  white  ; 
feet  orange- 
red  ;  bill  very 
deep,  and  flat^- 
tened  laterally, 
particoloured 
— red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  knd 
grooved  during 
the  breeding- 
season,  and 
undergoing  a 
kind  of  moult  at  its  close  —  a  peculiarity 
shared  by  other  species.  (Of.  W.  Bingley : 
Tour  Round  North  Wales,  i.  309,  and  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Bureau,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  France,  it 
377-399,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Zoologist,  July,  1S78.)  Puffins  lay  a  single  egg 
— white,  with  gi-ay  markings  — in  a  burrow 
sometimes  excavated  by  themselves,  but  fre- 
quently in  one  from  which  a  rabbit  has  been 
driven.  They  were  formerly  used  for  food, 
and,  being  "reputed  for  fish"  (Carew:  Surv. 
Corn.,  fol.  35),  were  eat«n  in  Lent, 

"  There  cannot  iw  much  doubt  that  the  name  Pi</J!n 
gireu  to  these  youii^  Mrds,  salted  and  dried,  was 
at'phed  on  account  of  their  downy  clothing,  lor  an 
Eiigliah  informant  of  OeBiier's  desL-rilwd  one  to  him 
{ffist.  Afium,  p.  iloj  as  wanting  true  (eathers,  and 
being  covered  only  with  a  sort  of  woolly  binck  plu- 
mage. It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  Cains  ex* 
pressly  declares  {Unrior.  anim.  lib.,  fol.  21)  that  the 
name  is  derived  '  a  naturali  voce  pupin.'  Prof.  Skeat 
says  that  the  word  is  a  diminutive,  which  favours  th« 
view  that  it  was  originally  used  aaaname  for  the** 
young  birds." —Prqf.  .Veurton,  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
XX.  lOL    (Note.) 

2.  A  puff-ball. 

*  puffin-apple,  s.    A  species  of  apple. 

pfiff^-i-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  puffy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality,  or  state  of  being  puffy,  tumid,  or 
tur^'id. 

pufi^-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,     [Pcfp,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  jxir.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  to  praising  in  extrava- 
gant or  exaggerated  terms  ;  boasting,  bragging. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  writing  or  circulating  puffs. 

2.  A  puff. 

"The  now  usual  admixture  of  knota  of  ribbon  and 
pufflngi  of  drapery."— ZMi^v  Telegraph.  Nov.  36.  1885. 

pufiflng-bllly,  s.  A  popular  name  for  aa 
early  form  of  the  locomotive  steam  engine. 


PUFFIN. 


fite,  fat,  fdre,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «.  oe  =  e*  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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pftff -ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  puffing;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  pulting  mauiier;  with  puffing  or 
ihortness  of  breath. 

"In  Uioxiauids pMjfhigl]/  to  FUe  the;  run." 

Tennant :  AntUr  Fatr,  U.  12. 

2.  With  piifla  or  extravagant  praise  or  com- 
mendation ;  in  putfs. 

pUf'-fin-iis,  t.  [Named  by  Ray,  who  mis- 
took tliem  for  the  birds  described  by  Gesnt-r 
{Hist.  Avium,  p.  IIU).] 

Ornith. :  Sliearwater,  a  genus  of  Procel- 
lariinse  (q.v.),  with  several  ypecies.  The  tip 
of  the  hiwer  maniiible  curves  downwards,  and 
the  nostrils  open  svpaiately. 

pdfir-^,  a.    (Kng.  pii/;  -y.J 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Swelled  with  air  ;  swollen,  puffrd  ;  dis- 
tended with  air  or  wind ;  tumid  with  a  soft 
•ubstance. 

2.  Pufted  out,  fat,  too  fleshy. 

"They  wy  th&t  LAnvan   loolu  puffy."— Dttratti: 
Sybil,  bk.  L,  ch.  I. 
*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Tumid,  turgid,  swollen,  bombastic. 
(Dryden.) 

2.  Puffed  up,  conceited. 

"  Better  than  you.  or  all  your  puffy  race, 
Tliat  better  wuiild  became  the  great  battalion." 
l>ryden .  Dukt  qf  Uuue,  11.  2. 

puffy-faced,  a.     Having  a    puffed    or 

bloated  Hice. 

puf-ler  ite,  s.  [After  Pufler-Ioch,  Tyrol, 
where  found;  suff. -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  According  to  Dana  a  variety  of  hypo- 
8tilbite(q.v.),  found  in  small  globular  groups 
of  radiating  acirular  rrystals  implanted  on 
an  old  dolerite.  The  fibres  have  two  unequal 
cleavai-'es  at  riglit  angles  with  -one  another. 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  stilbite. 

ptifiE  (1).  ^-     [A  weakened  form  of  puck  (q.v.).] 
"  1.  An  imp  ;  a  little  demon. 


•2.  An  elf,  a  sprite,  a  hobgoblin. 

•*6ucb  an  we  pu'jt  nnd  hobgoblins  call."        Beywood. 

*  3.  A  monkey.    {Addison.) 
4.  A  pug-dog. 
"  Pour  pug  was  caught:  to  town  conveyed. 


There  »old." 
6,   A  fox- 


Gay  .•  Fablt  ilv. 


"  Her'',  a  freab  (ox  having  lolned  the 
of  tbe  Korsc,  pug  managed  to  I 
Fi«ld.  Feb.  13,  188& 

*  6.  Used  as  a  terra  of  intimaity,  good 
fellowship,  or  endearment. 

"Call  It  puggei  krA  pr 

•  7.  A  salmon  in  its  third  year.  {Harrison  : 
Dtscript   Ktig..  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.) 

8.  A  pug-uoBo  (q.  v.). 

9.  An  abbreviation  of  pugilist  (q.  v.). 

png-dog,  s, 

Zool.  :  A  dwarf  variety  of  the  common  dog, 
like  a  diminutive  bull-iJog  or  mastiff.  They 
are  n<>isy  and  snapiish.  but  adcctionat^'. 
l>titcli  and  t'rench  j'ugs  somewhat  ditl'er,  the 
latter  are  the  more  diminutive. 

png-faoed,  a.  Having  a  face  like  a 
monkey  or  pug. 

png-moth,  t. 

Kntiim.  :  The  genua  Eupfthecia,  belonging 
to  thi-  Larentidu^.  Small  moths,  the  muleH 
with  tlie  antcunse  pubescent;  ab<iomen  often 
crested,  wings  smooth,  cloudy,  with  numerous 
wavy  slender  lines;  wings  in  repose  8[>read 
out  and  closely  api)lied  to  the  surface  on 
which  the  insect  rests. 


pug  nose,  A. 

nose. 


A  short  squat  nose  ;  a  snub 


"lilt  little  pug.4log  with  bin  little  pug-note.' 

liitT/tain  :  Itigotdlby  LvgonUi  ;  hand  o/  OJory. 

pug-nosed,  a.     Having  a  short  snub  nose, 
pug-pllos,  I.  pi. 

Hydr.-eng. :  Piles  dovetailed  into  each  other. 
png'pUlng, «. 

Hfi'lr.-eng.  :  A  method  of  securing  piles  by 
dovetailing  them  into  each  other. 

pftg  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  Clay  tempered  and  worked 
•u  as  lo  make  it  plastic. 

2.  Pottery:  The  same  aa  Puo-iiiLL(q.v.). 


pug-mill,  8.     A  mill  by  which  clay  is 

worked,  to  blend  its  materials  and  render  it 
pla.stie,  for  bricks  or  pottery.  It  has  an 
upright  cylinder  armed  with  intruding  blades, 
and  an  upright  revolving  axis  armed  with 
radial  blades,  which  w<.rk  in  the  intervals  of 
the  former.  The  blades  fori:e  the  elay  con- 
stantly downward  towards  the  exit. 

pug-tub,  5. 

MtttUL:  A  cistern  in  which  argentiferous 
slimes  are  stined  up  with  water,  iu  order  to 
remove  some  of  the  mud  which  becomes 
suspended  in  the  water. 

pug.  v.t.     (Puo  (-J),  «.] 

1.  To  work  and  temper  clay  in  a  pug-mill. 

2.  To  stop  with  clay ;  to  puddle.  [Pto- 
01 NU,  «.] 

pug'-ar-ee.  piig'-ger-ie,  pug'-ger-jr, 
pugr^-gree,  pug'-ree,  s.    [Hind,  pagri  =  a 

turban. J  A  piece  of  niusHu  wound  round 
a  hat  or  helmet  in  hot  climates  or  warm 
weather,  the  ends  being  left  falling  down, 
to  protect  the  head  by  keeping  off  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

"The  helmet,  with  or  without  a  puggrte.  Is  pretty 
genentlly  vvTn."—DaUy  TeUgraph.  Aug  25.  188S. 

"  pug'-gard,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  thief. 

"Cbeatera,  lUtera.  ulpa.  folsta.  pvg<iardt' 

The  Hoaring  Oirl. 

*  pug'-gered,  a,  [Perhaps  for  piickered.] 
i'lickercd,  wrinkled. 

"  Nor  are  we  to  cavil  at  the  red  jntggertd  attire  ut 
the  turkey."— J/wre  .    jigititut  Atheiitn. 

pug'-ging,  5.    [Pug  (2),  s.J 

1.  The  act  of  placing  a  lining  between  floor- 
joists  with  coarse  mortar  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  sound. 

2.  Stuff  laid  on  partition-walls  to  deaden 
sound  ;  felt,  saw-dust,  tan-baik. 

3.  The  act  of  tamping  or  stopping  with 
clay ;  puddling. 

4.  Grinding  of  clay,  with  a  autticieucy  of 
water  to  render  it  plastic 

*  pug'-ging,  a.   [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  puggard.  ] 

Thievi.sh. 

"A  white  sheet  bleaching  on  a  hedge 
Doth  act  my  puogitig  tooth  on  edi^e." 

.•ihakesp. :   Wwcer'M  TiU*,  It.  2. 

pug'-gree,  s.    [Pdqarke.] 

pugh  (gh  silent),  interj.  [From  the  sound.] 
An  exclamation  indicating  contempt  or 
disdain ;  pooh  I 

*  pu'-gil  (1),  s-  [Pr.  pugille;  Lat.  jnigiUus, 
pugiltum  =  a  handful.]  As  much  as  is  taken 
up  between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers. 

"Tnke  violets,  and  Infuee  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar."— flacon  :  Nat.  Jlitt.,  )  17. 

*pu'-ifa(2),  s.     [Lat.l     A  pugilist  (q.v.). 

■■  Ihuziiijius  the  pugU." — Backet :  Life  of  H'lVflarrii, 
II.  87. 

pu'-gU-i^m.  5.  [Lat.  pugil  —  a  boxer  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.\  The  [tractic^e  or  science  of  boxing 
or  fighting  with  the  lists  ;  prize-fighting. 

"  Prt'iilitm  being  at  the  tlmo  reckoned  defunct."— 
flWri  Life.  Feb.  IT,  UWO. 

pu'  gU-XSt,  s.  [Lat.  pugil— B.  boxer;  Eng. 
sutl.  -i^7.1  One  who  boxes  or  lights  with  the 
lists  ;  a  hoxer,  a  prize-fighter. 

"Hlow.  about  the  womt  fault  a  really  good  pugiUtt 
could  l.e  guilty  Lf-IMti  Life.  Feb.  IT.  )B»6. 


pU'gil-ist'-lo,  a.  [Eng.  pugilist;  -ic.}  Per- 
taining to  jiugihsm  or  pugilists. 

"  The  aajiect  generally  of  a  person  of  puffilitttc  ten- 
At^nc\f»."—0aily  Tfltgraph.  Uejit.  8,  1B83. 

pfig-na'-oloua,  a.  [Lat.  puf^Tiox  (genit.  p^ig- 
nuL-in),  from  pHj/Mo^to  fight;  pttgnus  =.  iha 
fist ;  pugiux.  —  a  fight ;  Sp.  pugna:.]  Dispusi-d 
or  inclined  to  fight ;  fighting,  quarrelsome. 

■•  Ilow  nobly  gave  be  ht%ck  the  i'olen  their  Dl.-t. 
Then  told  puipiacifUM  t'oland  to  be  iinlct  I" 

ltyr»n  :  Aga  qf  Oronu,  Z. 

piig  nd'-OlOUS-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  pugnacious; 
■  /)/-]     In  a  pngnai-KJUs  manner. 

pilg  na'-clous  n6s8,  «.  [Eng.  pugruicious; 
■ni\-iy.\     Pugnacity,  quarrelsomeness. 

pug  n&O'-i  t^,s.  [yv.  pugnacifi,  from  XM. 
pugnacitatrm,  accUB.  of  pugnacitus,  from  pufj- 
iutx=-  pugnacious  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or  .itate 
of  being  pugnacious  ;  inclination  or  disposi- 
tion to  fight;  ipiarrelsomeiiuss. 

"Tliat  which  cnmeth  with  tnignactty  and  ruittvn- 
tlon.' — Huron  :  Advanctmmt  of  l.9iimtt\g,  bk.  II. 


'  pug^-n^nt,  a.  (Lat.  mignaits,  pr.  par.  of 
pugno=.  to  fight.]    Connicling,  opposmg. 

"  Thee  fat4Mi  »r«  pugnuttt." 

Stanuhurtl .    t'trgil ;  Jtn«ld  1*.  M& 

piig'-ree,  s.    [PuoabecJ 

puh,  interj.     [PuoH.J 

piilr,  a.     [Poob.J    {Scotch,) 

puisne  (s  silent),  *  puls-ny,  a.  &«.    [The 
a.ime  word  as  Puny  (q.v.).J 
A*  As  aiijtclive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  Younger  ;  later  in  date  or  time. 

*It  must  be  in  time,  r.rof  apuan«  dut«  toei«nilty.* 
—Uid«:  Orig.  of  Jiatikind. 

2.  Puny,  petty,  insignificant. 

"  A  puUtie  tiller,  that  epura  hlii  hoFM  bat  OS  MM 
aide."— Sfuikfip.  :  At  you  lik«  It.  111.  4. 

IL  Law:  Younger  or  inferior  in  rank.  The 
judges  and  barons  of  tlie  several  divisions  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  other  than  the 
chiefs,  are  styled  puisne  judges. 

Ige,  who  hath  appro- 
be    preferred.'— Aocon.'    Adnca 
»  uttert. 

"  B.  Assubst. :  An  inferior,  a  junior;  specif. 
in  law,  a  judge  of  inferior  rank. 

"Shall   I   be  put  down   by  the  pulttiet  Shall  my 
father's  youngest  sonue  dnre  to  attfni)>t  tbnt  which 
■  -eutureT"— i»jt 

pU'ls-sance,    •  pu-ys-saunoe,   a.     [Fr. 

puissance,  from  puimnt  =  puissant  (q.v.).] 
1,  Power,  streng*.!!,  might,  force. 

"  Tlie  nations  strove  with  puittanc^  ' 

lyor.UufTlh     Thanksgiving  Ode.  JaJX..  int. 

•  2.  An  armed  force, 

"  Draw  our  puiuanc«  together." 

Shaketp.  :  Ki»g  John.  111.  L 

pu'-is-sant,  *pu-ys-8ant,  "  pu  ys- 
saunt,  a.  [Kr.  puib^aut,  from  a  barl>art>us 
Lat.  possens  (genit.  posseiUis,  for  Lat.  potens  = 
potent  (q.v.) ;  Port,  possanie ;  Ital.  put.'^.nU. 
pHissttTifand  jMitentaxe  thus  doublets.]  Power- 
ful, mighty,  strong,  potent 

"  For  piety  renuwu'd  and  pu*«/iHf  deeds," 

.U%Uo>i :  /'.  L..  xU.  892. 

pu'-is-sant-lj^,  •  pu-ys-8aunt-ly»  arft>. 

[Eng.  puissant;  -hj'\    In  a  puissant,  poweiiiil, 
ur  irii;,'lity  mannet ;  powerfully;  witli  [night. 

*  pu  -xs-sant  ness,    '  puis  ant-nes,  s. 

[Eujj,.  pu i!>.sant ;  -ness.]     Puissance  (q.v.). 

"By  the  puitantnet  ot  vthtra  who  wereknownetob* 
bfa  open  cneuiys."— /l»cAam  .*  Affairt  of  Uermauy,  p.  l 

pnist,  pulst-le,  a.  [O.  Fr.  porst  =  the  rank 
of  yconian.]  In  easy  circumstances;  snug. 
(Applied  to  persons  of  the  lower  rank  who 
iia\e  saved  money.)    {Scotch.) 

'  puit,  s.  (Fr.  puif-s,  from  Lat.  puteus.]  A 
well,  a  spring,  a  fountain. 

puke,  v.x.  &.  t.     [For  spuke  or  sjwict.  an  ex- 
tension of  spew  (q.v.):  cf.  Ger.  spucken  =to 
spit.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  vomit,  to  spew. 

"  Mewling  and  puJcIng  In  the  nurse's  armt.' 

Shnkfip.  :  At  I'ou  /.(*«  It,  It.  T. 

•  2.  To  be  disgusted  ;  to  sicken. 

"  He  sure  1*  greaay-stoniached  that  must  p«t  anil 
puA<- at  such  a  trivial  clrcuuisLance."~/V/fA'im  :  />'«- 
mtvet.  il.  -i. 

•  B.  Trans.:  To  vomit;  to  Uirow  up;  to 
eject  from  the  stomach. 

puke,  a.    [Pi'KE,  t'.] 
L  Vomit. 

2.  A  medicine  which  causes  vomiting;  an 
emetic. 

"  A  gentleman  that  lives  not  far  from  Cliaiiff*  .  .  . 
Taking  ^  puke,  has  thniwn  up  three  black  crowa" 
llymm  :  Thrte  Black  Crmn. 

'puke,  a.      [Etym.    doubtful.]     Of   a    dark 
colour,  said  to  be  between  black  and  russet. 
"  Emhroyd«d  brown  In  Hjinnlard  pukt." 

Ph.irr:   lirgU:  .»**idotlx. 


*  puko  stocking. 

cohmred  .Hiuckingh. 


Wearing   puke* 

-.SfttUMp. :  1  Bmrp 


'  puk'-er,  s.     [Eng.  }*ukie),  V.  ;  -«r.l 

1.  One  who  pukes  or  vtimits. 

2.  A  meilicine  ur  substance  which 
vouiiting- 

"  Tlie  yrlptr  Mooa,  and  tlio  iiuJfcn-  rua,' 
Oarth      " 


Mtpentttrg,  UL 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  JdWl;  cat,  90II,  chorus,  ^liin,  bonph ;  go.  gom ;  thin,  thla;  sin,  a^ ;  oxi>oct,  Xonophon,  o^lst.    ph  -  C 
-olan,  -tlan  —  sb^n.    -tlon,  -slon  ~  aliun;  -(Ion,  -^lon  -  tlituu    -<Jloa%  -tious,  >«lou«  -  nhtut^   -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  -  b^l.  d^ 
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pukish— puU 


•  puk'-ish,  *  puk-ishe,  a.  [Eng.  jni1c(e),  a. ; 
-isk.]     Puke-colored. 

pu'-las,  s.  [Malay.]  A  twine  made  by  the 
Malaya  from  a  species  of  nettle. 

•  piil'-chri-tude,  s.  [Lat.  pulchritude,  from 
pulchcr  =  beautilul ;  Sp.  pulchritud  ;  Ital. 
pulchritudiTie.]  Beauty,  handsomenuSo,  grace, 
comeliuess  ;  elegance  of  figure. 

"  Figured  In  ahape  and  stature  wUh  force  and  pul- 
chritude.'—Hall :  Senry  FIJI.  (an.  12). 

pule,  *  peule,  v.i.  &  t.  [Ft.  piauler— to 
peep  as  a  bird,  from  Lat.  pipilo,  frequent,  of 
pipo  =  to  chirp  ;  Ital.  pigoUire,] 

A.  Intraiisitwe : 

*  1.  To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a  chicken. 

2.  To  whine,  to  whimper,  as  a  complaining 
chUd. 

"  Pulini  over  the  insolent  demands  of  a  band  of  con- 
spiIaX^^T^."— Morning  Post.  Jan.  16,  188G. 

"B.  Trmis.  :  To  utter  in  a  whining  or 
whimpering  tone. 

"  I  say.  You  love ;  yoa  peuie  me  out  a  No." 

Drayton  :  Idea  S. 

•pul'-er,  5.  lEng.  pul(e);  -er.]  One  who 
whines ;  a  whimperer. 

'■  If  she  be  pale  in  couiplexion,  Bhe  will  prove  but  a 
puler." — Man  in  the  Moon,  sig.  G. 

pu'-lex,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  flea.] 

Eittom.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  Puliridse 
(q.v,).  Gervais  enumerated  twenty-five  spe- 
cies ;  most  of  them  are  confined  to  one  animal. 
Pulez  irritans  or  hominis  is  the  common 
flea  [Flea]  ;  P.  or  Sarcopsylla  penetTans,  the 
Chigre  (q.v.);  P.  felis  is  the  cats'  flea;  P. 
catiis  that  of  the  dug  and  fox  ;  P.  galliiias  the 
fowls'  flea ;  P.  cohfuibm  the  pigeons'  flea. 

tpu'-lic,  'pu'-lJck,  s.  [Lat.  puUc{arUi).'} 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Pulicaria  (q.v.). 

pu-li-car'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  plant ;  perhaps 
Plantago  psryUium,  not  on«  of  the  present 
genus ;  from  ju/^ex,  genit.  pultcU  =  a  flea, 
wliieh  the  modern  genus  was  supposed  to 
drive  away  by  its  powerful  smell.]  [Flea- 
bans.] 

Bot. :  Pulicaria  crispa,  dried  and  bruised,  is 
used  in  the  Indian  Salt  Range  as  a  vulnerary 
to  bruises  of  cattle. 

pu-li-yene,  a.  [Lat.  pnlex,  genit.  pulicis  =  a 
Ilea.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  fleas ;  pulicous. 

pu-lij'-i-dce,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pulex^  genit.  pu- 
Iic(is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 

Entom.:  Fleas;  a  family  of  Aphaniptera. 
Some  place  them  as  an  aberrant  and  wingless 
form  of  tlie  Diptera.  Head  small,  compressed ; 
eyes  simple  ;  antenme  four -jointed ;  mouth 
with  two  lancet-like  mandibles,  forming,  with 
the  niaxilliE,  a  suctorial  beak,  with  a  slender 
bristle-like  tongue,  coarsely  toothed  on  the 
outer  surface,  and  traversed  throughout  its 
entire  length  by  a  canal,  the  whole  enclosed 
between  two  three-jointed  jilates.  The  legs 
are  large ;  tlie  hinder  ones  adapted  for  leaping. 
The  family  contains  but  a  single  genus,  Pulex 
(q.v.). 

•pu'-li-cose,  *pu'-U-cous,  a.  [Lat.  puU- 
cosits,  from  pulex,  genit.  puiicis  =  a  flea.] 
Abounding  with  fleas. 

pul'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Pule,] 

A.  -4  s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 
S.  As  adjective : 

1.  Crying  like  a  young  chicken  ;  whining, 
whimpering. 

"Tlje  uiimaseulme  rhetoric  of  any  puling  priest  or 
chaplain."— J/)7 (on  ;  Tftiure  of  Einrjs. 

*2.  Infantine,  childish,  trifling. 

"Thia  puling  ],irgon  is  not  as  innocent  ai  It  la 
JooliaL."— flurfta  ;  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  3, 

C,  AssuhsL:  Whining,  whimpering. 

"  Leave  thie  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do." 

Shakcrp.  :  Coriolantts,  it.  2. 

pur-ing-lj?",  0^1'.  [Eng.  puling;  -ly.]  In  a 
puling  manner  ;  with  whines  or  whimpers. 

"  Go  pulinglg 
Like  a  poor  wench  had  lost  her  market  money." 
Staum.  if  /'Ztft. .-  Captain,  ilL  1. 

piilk,  pnlke,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  pond. 

(Prov!) 

"  It  is  easy  for  a  woman  to  go  to  s  pond  or  pulf.« 
standing  near  to  her  do<ii."—Rofferg :  A'aaman  the 
Syynan,  p.  &12. 

pulk'-ho,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  travelling 
sled   or*  sleigh  used  by  Laplanders.      It    is 


shaped  like  a  boat,  constructed  of  light  ma- 


terial, and  covered  with  skin  of  the  reindeer. 
It  is  drawn  by  a  single  reindeer. 

puU,  *  pulle,  v.t.  &  I.  [Prob.  an  English 
word,  though  the  A.S.  pullian,  given  in  Som- 
ner's  Diet.,  is  not  found ;  the  pa.  par.  a^mliad 
occurs  in  A.S.  LeacMoms,  i.  36:J;  cf.  L<tw 
Ger.  pnlen.==  to  pick,  to  pinch,  to  pull,  to 
tear ;  Lat.  pello  (pa.  t.  pepuli)  =  to  drive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  draw,  or  eudi-avor  to  draw,  towards 
one  ;  to  <lraw  forcibly  ;  to  drag,  to  haul, 
(Genesis  viii.  9.) 

2.  To  pluck  ;  to  gather  with  the  hand. 

■•  Flax,  pulled  In  the  bloom,  will  be  whiter  and 
stronger  tbau  if  let  stand  till  the  seed  i*  ripe."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  To  move  or  set  in  motion  by  drawing  or 
pulling  :  as,  To  puU  a  bell. 

4.  To  tear,  to  rend  (followed  by  x  qualifying 
word  or  phrase).    {Acts  xxiii.  lO.j 

5.  To  carry  in  a  boat  by  means  of  oars. 

6.  To  arrest ;  to  make  a  raid  upon,  as  a  gam- 
bling resort.     {Slang.) 

11.  TechnicaUy: 

1.  Print. :  To  take  an  impression  of. 

"A  number  of  proofs  which  appeared  to  have  been 
pulled  from  it.'— ^itandard,  March  1,  lS-6. 

2.  Racing:  To  prevent,  as  a  horse,  from 
winning  by  puUing  him  back.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  give  a  paU,  to  tug,  to  haul,  to  drag  • 
as.  To  pull  at  a  rope. 

2.  To  row  a  hoat. 

"His  boat  was  lowered  down,  and  getting  in  with 
his  men,  he  pulled  to  another  vessel."— Marrj/at : 
Peter  ^impU,  ch.  IviiL 

IT  1.  To  pull  a  long  face :  To  look  dejected. 

2.  To  pull  a  thing  ojf :  To  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing something;  to  succeed  In:  as.  To 
pull  a  match  off. 

3.  To  puU  apart : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  pull  asunder  or  into  pieces. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  separated  or  broken 
by  pulling  :  as,  A  rope  pulls  apart. 

i.  To  puU  down : 

(1)  To  demolish  or  take  in  pieces  by  sepa- 
rating the  parts. 

"Shall  All  our  bouses  ^lepulled  downt' — Shakeap.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

(■2)  To  demolish,  to  destroy,  to  subvert. 

•■  In  political  affairs  ...  it  in  far  easier  to  puU  down 
than  to  build  up."— ffowd  .-    Vocal  Forest. 

(3)  To  bring  down  ;  to  degrade,  to  humble. 

"  It  was  onely  a  pulling  down  and  tying  short  o(  too 
much  greatness."-  yorth  :  Plutarch,  p.  276. 

(4)  To  weaken  ;  to  deprive  of  strength. 


•  5,  To  pull  dou^n  a  side:  To  endanger  or 
destroy  the  chance  of  the  party  or  side  to 
which  one  is  attached. 

6.  To  pull  faces :  To  make  grimaces. 

7.  To  puU  off: 

(1)  To  separate  by  pulling  ;  to  pluck. 

(2)  To  take  or  draw  off:  as,  TopTflZoflFacoat. 

8.  To  pull  on :  To  draw  on  ;  as,  To  pull  on 
one's  boots. 

9.  To  piiU  one  through :  To  help  one  through 
or  extricate  one  from  a  difficulty. 

"  His  extra  speed  pulled  him  fhrough."— Field,  Jan 

29. 19S2. 

10.  To  pidl  one's  self  together :  To  rally  ;  to 
exert  one's  self  more  ;  to  rouse  one's  selt 

11.  To  pull  out:  To  draw  or  drag  out;  to 
extirpate,  to  eradicate. 


12.  To  pull  the  long  how  ;  To  exaggerate ;  to 
lie  boastiugly. 

13.  To  pull  {or  draw)  the  strings  (or  uriret): 
To  be  the  real  though  secret  promoter  or 
mover ;  to  set  in  action  secretly. 

'■  Some  men  with  cooler  heads  who  pulled  the  gtringu 
that  iuduenced  the  mob."— Our  Own  Country,  11.  857. 

14.  To  pull  through  :  To  manage  to  get 
through  with  any  undertaking  ;  to  succeed 
with  difficulty. 

15.  To  pull  together :  To  cooperate. 

16.  To  pull  up: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  drag  up  forcibly  ;  to  pluck  up ;  hence, 
to  eradicate,  to  extirpate.    (Amos  ix.  15.) 

(b)  To  stop  by  means  of  reuis,  &c. :  afl.  To 
pull  up  a,  horse. 

(c)  Hence,  to  stop  in  any  coarse  or  action, 
especially  in  a  bad  one. 

(d)  To  stimulate ;  to  rouse  or  excite  to 
greater  exertion. 

{(■)  To  apprehend;  to  cause  to  ix  appre- 
hended anti  taken  before  a  court  of  justice. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

{a)  T<i  be  stopped;  to  come  to  a  Btop  or 
stand  :  t'3  st^p. 

(&)  To  overtake  or  come  nearer  to  one  who 
1b  in  ^ont. 

17.  To  pull  up  stakes :  To  change  one's  resi- 
dence :  to  remove.     (Amer.) 

18.  To  pull  one's  leg :  To  secure  a  loan  or 
other  favor  by  solicitation;  frequently  imply- 
ing deceit  in  accomplishing  such  act.    {Slang.) 

pnll,s.     [Pull,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I,  Literally : 

I,  The  act  of  pulling,  drawing,  or  dragging ; 
an  efl^ort  to  move  by  drawing  towards  one  ;  a 
haul,  a  tug. 

"  Waiting  a  happy  Spring  to  ripen  full 
His  lou^'d-for  iiarvest,  to  the  reapers  purt" 
Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Pour  Playt  in  (Me.    ^£plL) 

•  2.  A  contest,  a  struggle. 

"  For  many  a  man  that  may  not  stand  a  pull. 
Yet  liketn  it  him  at  the  wrestlying  fort<^>  be." 
Chaucer.-  Assernblg  of  Powl4$. 

3.  That  which  is  pulled  :  as— 

(1)  The  knob  and  stem  of  a  door-bell  or 
doi  T-gong :  a  bell-pull. 

(2)  A  catch  or  lip  upon  a  drawer  or  door  by 
which  it  is  pulled  open. 

(3)  The  lever  of  a  beer-engine  or  counter- 
pump. 

4.  The  act  of  rowing  a  boat ;  an  excursion 
in  a  rowing  boat. 

6.  A  drink,  a  draught. 

"  Taking  a  long  and  hearty  puU  at  the  rum-and. 
water."— Z>ic*^n»  .■  Pickvick.ch.  lit 

II.  Fig. :  A  hap,  a  venture  ;  hence,  an  ad- 
vantage. Specif.,  in  politics,  an  effective  in- 
fluence over  voters  or  those  in  power;  the 
ability  to  control  matters  to  suit  one's  own 
ends.     {Slang.) 

B.  TedinicaUy  : 
Printing : 

(1)  The  space  on  the  form  which  was  im- 
pressed by  the  platen,  in  the  old  style  of 
printing-press,  where  two  impressionfl  were 
sometimes  required  for  a  large  form. 

(2)  A  single  impression. 

puU-down.  s. 

Music :  A  wire  which  is  attached  to  the  nndei 
side  of  the  palWt  of  an  organ,  and  by  which 
the  pallet  is  opened  as  the  key  of  the  manual 
is  depressed  ;  tlie  pull-down  passes  through  a 
perforation  in  a  brass  plate  on  the  bottom  of 
the  wind-chest,  and  connected  by  stickers, 
roller-boards,  trackers,  &c.,  with  the  key. 

pnll-iron,  s.  The  piece  at  the  hind  end 
of  the  tongue  of  a  street-car  by  which  it  id 
attached  to  the  car. 

pull-over,  s. 

Hat-making:  A  conical  cap  of  felted  f^, 
forming  a  nap  to  be  pulled  over  a  hat-body. 

pull-piece,  s. 

Horol. :  The  wire  attached  to  the  striking 
nieclianisra,  by  pulling  which  the  clock  ii 
made  to  strike. 

puU-pipes.  s.  pL 

Bot. :  The  stems  of  some  E^uiseta. 
pull-to.  s.    The  same  as  Lay-cap  (q.T.). 


ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt. 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cor,  rnle.  fall;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oo  =  e;  ey  :=  a;  <in~  kw. 
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*p1]a-Ialle.  «.     [¥r.  poulaille.]    Poultry. 

•pul-lain,  'pol-ayne,  'pnl-len,  $.  t^r. 
jKfUfain.)    Poultry  ;  a  chicken. 

"[Hel  cAxao  iJi.0  •  fulsa  fuxe,  my  puilain  U>  kill  ftnd 
Uilscheufe.''  Oarnmtr  Gurtvn'l  Se^dU,  V,  2. 

*p&ll'-b&olE,  *pul-back,  s.  [Eng.  putt, 
and  bark.]  Tliat  which  i>ull8  or  keeps  one 
back  fruiu  proceediuj^;  a  drawbuck,  a  hiud* 
rauce. 

"  A  kind  of  puUbaek  from  the  stn  thut  be  h&a  been 
■bouttoeiitpteo  in.'— .SoufA;  8«rjiioru.,  voUvU., Bar.  ll. 

'pul-len,  a.    IPullain.) 

puU'-er,  s.  [Eng.  puU,  v. ;  -cr.]  One  who  or 
that  which  pulls. 

"  Prood  aett«r  np  and  pu/r^r  dnTTH  of  kinpt,' 

ShaJcetp. :  S  l/imrj/  VI.,  UL  S. 

pi^'-let,    *pol-€t,   "pol-«te,  a.    [O.    Fr. 

poU(''  (Fr.  p'lulet)  =  a  rhicken.  dimin.  of  poitle 
=  a  hen.]    [Poult.]    A  young  hen;  a  chicken. 

*  pullet-8perm«  s.    Ti^eadle.    ^Shakesp. : 

Merry  ll'ives^  lii.  5.) 

pur-lo3^,  'pol-eyne,  •pol-lve,  •pol-ley, 
*pnl-lie,  •  pui-ly,  &-.  iFr.  poulie  =  a 
pulley.  The  form  pdive  (in  Chaucer:  C.  T., 
10,4'.t.s)i3  hard  to  explain,  but  pole >ine {Prompt. 
PariK)is  from  Fr.  7'0«?ai/t  =  "a  fole,  or  colt, 
also  tiie  rope  wherewith  wine  is  let  down  into 
a  cellar,  a  pulley-rope"  {Cotgrave),  from  Low 
I^at.  pullanus  =  a  colt,  from  Lat.  pullus  =  the 
young  of  any  animal  (cogn.  with  Eng.  foal). 
I'ortlie  transference  of  aen3ecf.?iorse  =  a  kind 
of  frame ;  Fr,  poutre  =  a  filly  ...  a  beam ; 
Oftivre  =  a  goat  ...  a  crane;  Eng.  crujK  =  in 
Its  double  meaning  ;  Or.  6»'o$  (pnos)  =  an  ass, 
•  crane,  a  pulley,  xc] 

1.  Mech.  :  Oueof  the  six  simple  machines  or 
Bicchanical  powers.  It  consists  of  a  small 
circular  plate  or  wlieel  whicli  can  turn  round 
an  axis  passing  through  the  centres  of  its 
faces,  and  having  its  ends  auppoi-ted  by  a 
framework  which  is  called  tlie  block.  The 
circular  plat<?  has  a  groove  cut  in  its  edge  to 
prevent  a  string  from  slipping  off"  when  it  is 
put  round  the  pulley.  With  a  single  fixed 
pulley(that  is  one  in  which  the  block  in  which 
the  pulley  turns  is  fixed),  there,  is  neither  gain 
nor  loss  of  power  ;  for,  a.s  the  tenKion  in  every 
part  of  the  cord  is  the  same,  if  a  weight  be 
suspended  at  one  extremity,  an  equal  weight 
must  tie  applied  at  the  other  to  niainLiin 
equilibrium.  Hence,  the  effect  of  a  fixed 
pulley  is  sim])ly  to  change  the  direction  of  a 
force.  By  means  of  moveable  pulleys  one  can 
gain  mechanical  advantage,  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  number  and  mode  of  combina- 
tion of  the  pulleys.  This  advantage  may  be 
computed  by  comparing  the  velocity  of  the 
weight  raised  with  that  of  the  moving  power, 
according  to  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities. 
Thus  : 

lu    a  single    movcahle   pulloy    with   the    string's 

ffirallel  whoR  there  Is  oqullibrluui  the  weight  U  twice 
h<-  in>»er. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  lever  of  the 
second  ela.ss.  In  which  the  distance  of  the 
power  from  the  fulcrum  is  double  that  of  tlie 
weight  from  the  fulcrum. 

In  A  ayntemnf  piill«'yit  In  which  ench  pulley  han^^  liy 
AsepnrHtv  atriiiKaiid  all  the  iiulleyaara  tuLrallel.  wlifii 
there  U  euulltbriuiii  the  wvl^ht  !■  equal  to  the  power 
miiltliilici)  by  2n,  whc-re  n  In  the  iniintMir  v1 1'lilluyH. 

In  k  lyBtcm  of  pulleys  In  whivh  tli«  same  string 
paiuee  round  ;ill  the  [iiilluysanfl  thopartnof  It  hetwci-n 
the  pulleys  are  imralli-l,  when  there  la  eiiullllirhjiii  tlin 
weight  la  equal  to  the  power  uaultlpUed  by  thenuiulx^r 
of  Btrlnga  r.i  the  luwer  hluck. 

In  a  ayatetn  of  pulleys  In  which  each  atrliiR  is 
att«ched  to  the  welKht,  ami  nil  the  ntrlnK"  aro  pctmllol 
when  tlioro  is  ectullitirium.  thu  weight,  is  tmiaCi  to  the 
power  multiplied  by  :>— >,  where  n  Is  the  nuiaber  uf 
pulley". 

2.  Mach. :  A  wheel  with  a  grooved,  flat,  or 
slightly  convex  rlin,  adapted  to  receive  a  cord 
or  l)and,  which  runs  over  it.  It  transmits 
power  or  changes  the  direction  of  motion, 

1(1)  Cont  pulley :  [Conk-pullev], 

(2)  Conical  pulley :  ICosk-polley,  2.]. 

(;i)  Fast  pulley:  A  pulley  firmly  attached  to 
the  shaft  rrom  whitrh  it  receives  or  to  which 
it  commnnicates  motion. 

(4)  Loose  pulleij :  A  pulley  running  fi-ee  on 
tlie  shaft,  to  receive  tlie  belt  and  nlhiw  it  still 
to  traverse  without  being  alfeeted  by,  or  affect- 
ing the  mfltiou  of,  the  shafting. 

(O  Sluiinft  pulley:  A  kind  of  coupling  In 
which  the  baud-piill<*y  in  slipped  Intooroutof 
engnyement  with  an  ami  freely  att^iched  to  the 
shafL  and  rotating  therewith. 

(6)  Speed  pulley  :  [Cone-pulley,  2.]. 


pulley-block,  «.  A  sh*  ll  with  a  sheave 
or  sheuvca. 

pulley -box,  i. 

jA)om:  A  ftame  containing  the  pulleys  for 
guiding  the  tail-cords  in  a  draw-loom. 

pnlley-check,  s.  An  auton>atic  device 
by  which  the  rope  is  kept  from  running  back 
over  a  pulley. 

pulley -clutch,  s.  a  contrivance  for 
fasti-Tiiiig  a  pulley  Ut  a  beam  or  rafter. 

pulley-drum,  s.  The  blockiuclosingtlte 
sheave. 

puUey-mortlce,  *.    [Chacb-mobtice.] 

t  pulley-shaped,  a. 

Bat.:  lleseiiibling  a  pnlley,  circular,  com- 
pressed, and  contracted  in  the  middle  of  the 
circumference. 

pulley-stone,  s.  a  popular  name  for 
a  detached  segment  of  an  encrinite  (q.v.). 

*  pul'-ley,  v.t.    [Pulley,  «.]    To  raise  or  hoist 

witli  a  pulley, 

"  Their  heavy  sides  th*  Jnilated  bellows  heave. 
Tugijed  by  thopttllei/'dline."  Jago:  Edje-Uitl.  bk.  ML 

pul'-li-cat,  piil'-i-cat,  s.  [F.tym.  doubtful.] 
A  kind  of  coloured,  cliecquerod  silk  handker- 
chief. 

pul'-lock,  s.  [See  def.)  A  put-log,  of  which 
word  it  is  a  corruption. 

PuU'-man,  5.  [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 
(See  compound.) 

Pullman-car,  s.    [Palace-car.] 

*  piil'-lu-late,  v.i.    [Lat.  pullulatus,  pa.  i>ar. 

of  ;m//u?o  =  1»  germinate,  from  pulliis  =.  a 
shout;  Fr.  puUitler.]  To  germinate,  to  shoot, 
to  bud. 

"Wiose  root  remalneth  still  wlthiu.  nnd  puUulatgth 
agiiio."— Orai«i^er :  On  KccUtiattes,  p.  175. 

*  pul-lu-la'-tlon,  8.  [Lat.  ^mllulatio.'\  The 
act  of  genninatiug or  budding  ;  agermination. 

"  But  the  genuine  pulhdatiaui  iif  the  auiitml  life." — 
More:  0<-fenc«  of  Uie  Mor.tt  Calibala,  ch.  ii. 

pul-lils,  pal-as.  pal'-a-sL  s.  [Beng.'dee. 
Hind.,  &c.]'       ■  *       ' 

Bot. :  [I3UTEA]. 

piil'-mo-,  pul-mon-,  piil-mon-X-,  pr^. 
[Lat.  pulnio,  genit.  pulmonis  =  a  lung.]  Of, 
or  belonging  to,  the  lungs. 

t  pill  -  mo -bran -Chi- a' -t9^  s.  pi.    [Pref. 

pulnio-f  and  Mod.  Lat.  branrkiata.] 

Zool. :  De  Blainville's  name  for  the  Pnlmo- 
nifera  (q.v.). 

t  pul-mo-bran'-ohi-ato,  a.  &  i.    [Pulmo- 

BRANCIIIATA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Pulmobranchiata. 

B.  Assuhst.:  Any  memlwr  of  the  order  Pul- 

mobrancliiata. 

~      "'_'".     J.   tjL      [Ti 
jtulmo-,  and  Mod.  LatT  i;asffroporf«  (q.v.)/] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Pulmonifora  (q.v.). 

*pul-mo-gra'-da,5.  pi.    [Pref.  pulmo-,  and 

Lat.  fjradior  =  to  walk.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  the  old  aub-class  Acale- 
phse,  embracing  the  Discopliora  and  (in  part) 
the  LucernaridiL 

piir -mo-grade,  a.  &  »,    fPaLMooRXDA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Pulmo- 
grada;  resembling  a  pulmograde;  moving  like 
a  pulmograde. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  memborof  thePuIinograda. 

piU-m^n-iir'-X-a,  ».  [Fem.  of  Lat.  pulmon- 
ariiis  =  consumptive.  Named  from  its  being 
formerly  tmed  in  pulmonary  alfrctlons.] 

Bot.  :  Lungwort;  a  genus  of  Litliospermerr. 
Calyx  flve-partlte ;  corolla  regular,  ftinnel- 
8hai>ed,  with  a  naked  throat;  Htamenn  fn- 
cluilcd,  filaments  short,  nutlets  stony, 
am<H)th.  Known  siK»eifs  live;  from  Kunqm 
and  North  Asia.  One  Pulmonaria  aufpiMl/olia, 
Narrow-leaved  Lunnwort,  with  the  fiow^-rs 
first  pink  and  then  briglit  blue,  ts  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Kngland,  but  rare.  /*.  officinniU, 
Common  Lungwort,  with  pale  ])urplo  flowers, 
is  only  an  esiApc,  as  is  /'.  virginica, 

"  piil-m^-nar'-I-oo,  «.  pi    [1'uluonata.] 
Zool.  :  A  clivlsloti  of  Arachutda  (q.v.). 


* pul-m^nar'-I-ouB,  a.  [Lat.  pulm<marius, 
from  pulnw,  genit.  pulmonis  ^a,  lung.]  Dis- 
eased in  the  lungs.     (Blount.) 

pul'-mon-a-rj^,  a.  &  «.     [Fr.   pulmonalr«.} 

[i'UL^ONARIOCS.] 

A.  As  adjcciive: 

I.  Med. :  Pertaining  to  the  lungs ;  affecting 
the  tungs. 

"Whence  either  pu/motiari/  lobe  ex i 'Ires, 
Aud  all  the  lnU<rlor  subtle  breath  retires." 

Br<M'ke:    fnieertal  liemty.  bit.  I». 

•  2.  Entom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Arachnidian  order  Pulmonaria  (q.v.). 

B,  As  substantive  : 
Bot,  :  Lung\vort  (q.v.). 

pulmonary- sedatives,  s.  pL 

Fharm. :  Garrod's  third  order  of  Medicines 
affecting  the  respiratory  organs  and  passages. 
Examples:  opium,  mori'liia,  belladonna,  Ac. 

*  pul-mo-na'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pulmo,  geait 
pulmonis  ■=.  a  lung.] 

Zoology : 

1.  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Pulnionifera  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Pulmonaria  (q.v.). 

pul'-mo-nate,  a.  [Lat.  pulmo,  genit.  pul- 
monis ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.}  Having  lungs, 
or  organs  that  act  as  lungs. 

pul-mdn-i-br^-ohi-a'-ta,  a.  pi.  [Pulmo- 
branchiata.] 

pul-mon-i-bran'-chi-ate,  a.  &  ».    [Pulho- 

BRANCHIATE.] 

pul-mon'-ic,  •  pul'-mon-ick,  a,  ks,    [Fr. 

pulmvnique,  from  Lat.  pulmo,  genit.  pulmonis 
=  a  lung.] 
A«  As  adjective : 

1,  The  same  as  Pulmosart  (q.v.). 

"Those  that  are  subject  to  nervous  or  puJnionick 
dlstenii>orB.  ought  either  to  go  Into  tho  couutry.  or  to 
be  houie  soon  after  »uu»ti."~Cheyno :  On  UmtUh, 
cb.  I.,  S  &. 

2.  Useful,  or  intended  for  diseases  of  the 
lungs. 

*  B,  As  s^ihstaniive : 

1.  One  afTected  with  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

"  I'tihnonicka  are  subject  to  coDSumptlona,  and  the 
old  itjiuihxnn&."—Arbu(hnut. 

2.  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

*  pul-mon'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  pulmonic;  -a/. J 
The  same  its  Pilmonic  (q.v.). 

piil-mon'-i-fer,  5.  [Pui.monifera.]  An  ani- 
mal haviii;^  Uni-s  :  specif.,  a  member  of  the 
Pulmonifera  (q.v.). 

pul-mo-nif'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [i*ref.  jminwml-,  and 
Lat.  J'cro  =  to  bear.] 

1.  Zool:  An  order  of  Gasteropoda.  Breath- 
ingorgan.thesimplestforniof  lung,  resembling 
the  bronchial  chamber  of  the  stomach  of  the 
sea-snail,  but  lined  with  a  network  of  respira- 
tory vessels.  Foot  broail,  generally  a  spiral 
sh<:ll.  It  contains  the  land  snails.  Sections  : 
Inoperculataaiid  Opercuhita.  (S.  }\  Woodward.) 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
ward. 

piil-ni6-nif'-er-oiis,  a.    [Eng.  pidmoni- 

Jeriix);  -oxis.] 

\,  Having  lungs,  or  organs  which  act  as 
lungs;  pulnionate  (q.v.). 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Pulmon- 
ifera (q.v.). 

pul-mdn-f-gra'-da, ».  pi.    IPulmooraoa.) 

t  pfil-mo  trilch  S-iir'-l-a,  ».  pL     [Pref. 

pulmo-y  and  Mtnl.  IaX.  Trarliearia  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  The  Aroncida  or  Aranuida'. 

pftip,  '  pulpo,  s.  [Fr.  pulpe,  from  I^t.  pulpa 
=  the  lleshy  portion  or  aniinaJH,  pulp,  pith.] 
A  soft,  moist,  »<Iightly  cohering  ma&s  of  un- 
dissolved animal  or  vegetable  matter:  specif., 
0)  The  juicy  portion  of  a  fruit  or  the  juicy 
tissue  found  in  tlie  interior  of  i>lauts. 

"Theijrub  .  .  .  her  MM'ret  cat* 

KiilrtrKca  hourly,  l>reylng  t>n  the  pulp 
(■f«..-trM  ■■  /'*(/(/•»     <'idt^,  bk.  L 

t  (2)  The  succulent  hymenluin  of  KungiUs. 

(3)  PaiHT-making  nuit^-rml,  cut  fine,  nnd 
BUNpeniled  iu  wut<'r,  ready  for  manufacturing 
lnt4»  paper. 

(4)  The  soft,  vascular  substance,  richly  sup- 
plied with  nerves,  In  the  tntorlorof  a  tooth. 


b&il,  \>^\  poiit,  J^l;  cat.  fell,  chorus,  fhlu,  ben^h;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xonophon,  Of  1st.    -lAg. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  —  shun;  -(Ion,  -flon     iihun.     clous,    tlous,    slous  -^  shiis.    -bio,  ~dlo,  &c.  _  b^  d^L 
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pulp-boiler,  pulp-digester,  5.     An 

apparatus  for  treating  paper  stock,  especially 
ground  wood  or  cut  straw,  to  remove  gum, 
silex,  starch,  &c.,  from  the  fibre. 

pulp -digester,  s.    [Pdlp-boileb.] 

pulp-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  remov- 
ing sp'  cks  and  knots  from  paper-pulp. 

pulp-griuder,  s.  A  machine  for  grind- 
in^,'  paper  stock  for  pulp. 

pulp-strainer,  5.  A  strainer  used  for 
gtrainiug  the  pulp  used  in  paper-making. 

p^p,  v.t.  &  t.     [Pdlp,  «.] 
A.  Tratisitive : 

1.  To  make  or  convert  into  pulp. 

"The  economy  o(  pnlping  routs  ia  frequentlr  re- 
cognized."—/'«e/rf.  Jan.  2.  1S8G. 

2.  To  extract  the  pulp  or  pulpy  substance 
from. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  be,  or  to  become,  ripe 
and  juicy,  like  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

•  pul-pa-toon',  s.  [Fr.l  An  article  of  con- 
fectionery, probably  made  from  the  pulp  of 
fruit. 

"  With  a  French  troop  of  pu7patoon»,  mackaroons, 
.  .  .  grand  and  excellent-"— .Va66?j.-  Microcosmut. 

ptilp'-er,  5.     [Eng.  pulp,  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  reducing 
roots,  &c.,  to  pulp. 

"There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  tue  of  thej7ujp«r 
Uid  chopper."— >'ie/'i,  Jan.  'i.  1986, 

2.  A  machine  for  reducing  paper  stock  to 
pulp. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  freeing  the  coffee-berry 
from  the  fleshy  pulp  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

pulp'-i-ness.  s.  [Eng.  pnlpy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pulpy. 

pul'-pit»  *  pul-pet,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  pulpUe, 
from  Lat.  pvlpitvm  —  &  scaffold,  a  stage  for 
actors  ;  Fr.  pnpitre;  Sp.  &  Ital.  pulpUo.] 

A.  As  sjtbstantive : 

*  1.  A  stand  from  which  disputants  pro- 
nounced their  dissertations  and  authors  re- 
cited their  works  ;  a  rostrum. 

"  Some  to  the  common  pulpit,  and  cry  oat. 
Liberty,  freedom,  and  enrraiichiaeujeut I" 

ShaJcetp.  :  Julim  Caaar,  UL  1. 

2.  A  raised  place  or  desk  in  a  church,  from 
which  the  preaclier  delivers  his  sermon.  They 
are  now  generally  made  of  wood,  but  were 
formerly  also  made  of  stone,  richly  carved 
and  ornamented. 

3.  Hence,  used  figuratively,  for  preachers 
generally  or  preaching ;  the  teaching  of 
preacliers. 

"  I  say  the  tmtpU  (in  the  sober  me 
Of  its  It^gitiiiinte,  peculiar  powra) 
Must  BtJiiid   acknowledg'tl,   whilst  the   world  shall 
The  mast  imi-urtant  and  effectual  guard,  [stand. 

Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue  s  cause." 

Cotcper:  Task,  II.  332. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging,  pertaining,  or  suited 
to  the  pulpit :  as,  pulpit  eloquence,  &c. 

•pill'-pit,  v.t.  [Pulpit,  s.]  To  place  in  or 
supply  with  a  pulpit.    (Milton.) 

•piil-pi-tar'-i-an,  5.  [Eng.  pulpit;  -arian.] 
A  pulpiteer. 

"  Had  uetled  the  aggrieved  pulpitari  ins." — Hacket : 
Life  of  WUXuima.  i.  90. 

•  pul-pxt-eer',  •  pul'-pit-er,  5.    [Eng.  pui- 

pit ;  -eer.]  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  preacher. 

"  What  ails  this  pragmatical  pulpiteer,  thus  to  talk 
of  government?"— &)urfc.'  Sernwns,  vol.  vL  *er.  2. 

•  pul-pit'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  pulpit ;  -icat]  Of, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  pulpit ;  suited  to  a  pulpit, 

•  pul-pit'-ic-al-l]^,  adv.  [Eng.  piilpitical ; 
-III.]  In  a  manner  suited  to  the  pulpit;  in 
manner  of  a  sermon. 

"To  proceed  regularly  and  pulpitteaTltf."—C7ietter- 
field:  Letters. 

•'pul'-pit-ish,  a.  [Eng.  pulpit ;  -isk.]  Smack- 
ing of  the  pulpit ;  like  a  pulpit  performance. 

•  pul'-plt-man,  s.  [Eng.  pulpit,  and  inan.] 
A  preiicher. 

"He  was  an  excellent  pulpitmajt,  happy  In  raising 
theatfectiouB  of  his  auditory."- /W/er."  Church  ffut., 
X.  iiL  :ia. 

" pul'-pit-ry, s.  [Eng.  pulpit;  -ry.]  The 
leacliiiig  iif  the  pulpit;  preaching. 

"To  tciich  thus  were  mere  puipitrjf.'—XUton : 
ll0form.  in  Eng.,  bk.  IL 


piilp'-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  pulposus,  from  pulpa  = 
pulp  (q.v.);  Fr.  pulpeux  ;  Sp.  pulposo ;  Ital. 
polposo.]  Consisting  of  pulp  ;  Uke  pulp  ;  pulpy. 

"The  redatreak's  pulpoua  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate."  Phitipi :  Cider,  U  613. 

pulp'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pulpous;  -ness.] 
Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  pulpous ;  pul- 
piness. 

pulp'-^,  a.  [Eng.  pulp ;  -y.]  Consisting  of 
pulp  ;  like  pulp  ;  of  the  consistence  of  pulp  ; 
soft,  pappy. 

"  In  the  walnut  and  plumbs  is  •  thick  pulpy  cover- 
ing."—ffa^  ;  Creation. 

pul'-qne  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Sp.]  A  vinous 
beverage,  made  in  Mexico,  by  fermenting  the 
juice  of  the  various  species  of  the  agave.  It 
i-esembles  cider,  but  has  a  disagreeable  odour, 
like  that  of  putrid  meat. 

piil'-sate,  v.i.  [Lat.  pulsatus,  pa.  par.  of 
pulso  ==  to  beat,  frequent,  from  peUo  =  to 
drive.]    To  beat,  to  throb. 

*'  Pulsating  \i)te,  the  heavinga  of  rudimentary  lungs." 
—Scribner't  Magnzine,  June,  187 J,  p.  157. 

piil'-sa-tile,  a.  [Lat.  pulsatilis,  from  pulsatus, 
j>a.  par.  of  puZso=  to  beat ;  ^'p.pidsatil;  Ital. 
pulsatile.] 

\.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Capable  of  being  struck  or 
beaten. 

"The  rattle  ...  la  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
pulsatile  ViuA." —Mutiiyil  met.,  p.  19H.     (1769). 

2.  Pathol. :  Beating  as  a  pulse ;  throbbing. 
(Applied  to  tumours.) 

piil-sa-til'-la,  5.  [Mod.  Lat,,  from  pulsatio 
=  a  IJeating.]*  The  pasque  flower. 

pulsatilla-camphor,    s.    [Anemonin.] 

pul-sa'-tlou.  5.  [Fr.,  from  h^i.  pulsationem, 
accus.  of  pulsatio,  from  pulsatus,  pa.  par.  of 
pulso=.X.o  beat;  Sp.  pulsacion;  Ital.  pulsa- 
zione.]    [Pulsate.] 

L  Ord,  Lang.  :  The  act  of  beating ;  a  beat 
or  stroke  by  which  some  medium  is  affected, 
as  in  the  propagation  of  Bound. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  The  beating  or  throbbing  of  the 
heart  or  of  an  artery ;  a  beat  of  the  pulse  ;  a 
throb. 

"  The  wiid  puZtation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife." 
Tcnttysou  :  Locktlej/  Ball. 

*  2.  Law:  An  assault  or  beating  without 
causing  pain. 

"  Distinguishing  verberation,  which  was  accompanfed 
with  |«in,  from  pulsation,  which  was  attended  with 
none.  —Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk  ill.,  ch.  8. 

*  piil'-sa-tive,  a.  [Fr.  pulsatif;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
pulsativo.]     Beating,  throbbing. 

*  pul'~sa-tdr,  s.    [Lat.]    A  beater,  a  striker. 

*  pul'-sa-t6r~^,  a.  [Fr.  pulsatoire  :  Sp.  & 
Ital.  pulsatorio.]  Capable  of  pulsating  ;  beat- 
ing, throbbing. 

"  An  inward,  pungent,  and  puitatorn  ache  within 
the  skuU."— H'orton  .  ReinaiiU,  p.  418. 

piilse  (1).  *  poulce,  *poas,  *puls  (i),  s. 

[Fr.    pouh  =  the   pulse,    from    Lat.    pulsum, 
accus.  ot pulsus  =  a  beating, ...  a  pulse,  from 
pulsus,   pa.   par.   of  peWo=  to  drive;    Sp.   & 
Port,  jrulso;  Ital.  polso.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  measured  regular  or  rhyth- 
mical beat ;  any  short  quick  motion  regularly 
repeated ;  pulsation,  vibration. 

"\Vben  the  ear  receives  any  simple  sound,  it  is 
struck  by  a  single  pulse  of  the  air."- Bitrft«  .■  Sublime 
A  Beautiful,  pt.  iv,.  §  11. 

II.  Physiol.:  The  beat  or  shock  felt  in  any 
artery  wlien  slight  pressure  is  made  on  it, 
caused  by  the  systole  of  the  heart.  At  birth 
the  number  of  beats  is  about  140.  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  120,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
110;  during  middle  life  between  70  and  80, 
and  in  old  age  usually  a  little  more.  It  i.s 
slower  in  man  than  in  woman,  and  is  also  af- 
fected by  the  position  of  the  body,  being 
about  five  beats  more  in  the  sitting  than  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  and  10  more  per  minute 
in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting  posture. 

^  To  feel  one's  pulse:  (Fig.)  To  sound  one  ; 
to  try  to  discover  one's  opinions,  views,  or 
feelings. 

"So  much  matter  has  been  ferretted  out  that  this 
GovemraeJit  wishes  to  tell  its  own  story,  and  my  pulse 
toasfell.'—Soutfws/:  letCeri.  iv.  139. 

pulse-glass,  s.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Franklin  to  exhibit  the  ebullition  of  liquids 


at  low  temperatures.  The  bulbs  are  ooa 
nected  by  a  slender  stem  and  partially  charged 
with  water,  the  supernatant  air  having  been 
expelled  by  boiling,  and  the  opening  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  a  blow-pipe.  By  grasping  one 
of  the  bulbs  the  heat  of  the  hand  will  cause 
the  formation  of  vapour  and  drive  the  liquid 
into  the  other  bulb,  producing  a  violent 
ebullition  in  the  latter. 

piilse  (2),  *  puis  (2),  s.  [Lat.  puis  =  pottage 
made  of  meal,  pulse,  &c.  ;  cf.  Gr.  ttoAto? 
(poltos)  =  porridge.]  A  general  name  for 
leguminous  plants  or  their  seeds  ;  legmninoua 
plants,  such  as  beans,  peas,  &c. 

"  If  all  the  world 
Should  In  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulie." 
Milton .'  Comut,  721. 

*  pulse,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  pulso  =  to  beat.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  drive  by  a  pulsation  of  the 
heart. 

B,  I/itrans. :  To  beat,  as  the  pulse  ;  to  throb. 

"  The  pulsing  of  her  engines  thinned  down.'— /Jaffy 
Telegraph,  March  7,  18b3, 

pulse'-less,  a,     [Eng.  pulse  (1),  s.  ;  'less.] 

1.  Having  no  pulsation. 

"  She  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse  and  almost 
pulsele*!."—  bail y  Telegraph.  Feb.  8.  1b»d 

2.  In  a  state  of  torpor ;  languid,  lifeless. 

"  lo  a  blank  and  pulseleu  torpor." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet. 

pulse'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pulseless;  -ness.] 
The  quahty  or  state  of  being  pulseless  ;  cessa- 
tion of  the  pulse. 

*  piU-sif' -ic,  •  pul-sif -ick,  a.  [Lat.  pU- 
sus  =  a  beating  .  .  .  the  pulse,  and/aato  =  to 
make.]  Causing  or  excitiug  pulsation  ;  exciting 
the  pulse. 

"  A  pulsifick  corpore&l  rjuallty  in  the  substauce  of  th« 
heart  itselt"— CudurorC/t.-  JulelL  System,  p.  16L 

pul-sim'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  puhe;  i  connect., 
and  vieter,]    A  sphygmometer  (q.v.). 

*  pul'-Slon,  s.  [Lat.  pulsio,  from  pulsus,  pa. 
par.  of  pello-=  to  drive;  Fr.  pulsion;  ItaL 
pulsioTie.]  The  act  of  driving  forward,  in 
opposition  to  suction  or  traction. 

"  Examples  of  suction  are  not  the  only  noted  ones  o( 
attraction  that  may  be  reduced  to  pulsion."— Boyle : 
Horks.  iv.  129. 

*pur-sive,  fft  [Eng.  puZs(e),  v.;  -ive.]  Con- 
straining, compulsory. 

■'  To  end,  my  pulsive  brain  no  art  affords 
To  mint,  or  stamp,  or  forge  new  coyned  words." 

John  Taylor. 

pul-aom'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  pulsus  =  pulse,  and 
Eng.  vieter.]  A  form  of  pump  for  raising 
water,  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  in  a 
vessel  situated  at  such  ebvation  above  the 
water-supply  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
will  raise  the  water  to  the  chamber  and  oper- 
ate the  valves. 

"  pul-ta'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  puis, 
geiiit.  pultis  =  pvildge.]  [Pulse  (2),  s.]  Ma- 
cerated, softened,  nearly  fluid. 

pul~ten-SB'-a,  s.  [Named  after  W.  Pulteuey, 
M.D.,  a  botanical  writer.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  PuUeneie  (q.v.). 
Beautiful,  little  Australian  slirubs,  mostly 
with  yellow  flowers,  of  which  more  than  fifty 
are  cultivated  in  Britain. 

pul-ten'-e-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  pultencea 
(q.v.).] 
Mot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Podalyrieje  (q.v.). 

*  pult-er,  s.    [PouLTER.] 

*  pul-tesse,  *  pul-tise,  s.    [Poulticb.J 

*  piil'-ture,  s.    [Puture,] 

pu'-lu,  s.  [Hawaian.]  A  vegetable  silk ;  a 
yellow  fibre,  like  that  of  cotton,  but  shorter, 
weaker,  and  more  elastic.  It  has  been  ex- 
ported from  Hawaii  for  many  years,  and  ia 
used  for  stulfing  mattresses,  as  a  styptic,  &c. 

pul'-ver-gt-ble,  a.  [Lat.  pidvis,  genit.  pvl- 
I'eris  =  dust,  and  Eng.  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  pulverized  ;  pulverizable. 


pul-ver-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Lat  put- 

ins,  genjt.  pulveris  =  dust ;  Eng.  adj.  sulT. 
■aceous.]  Having  a  dusty  or  powdered  sur- 
face ;  pulverulent. 

pul-ver-ar'-i-a,  s.   [Fem.  of  Lat  pulverariiu 
=  pertaining  to'dust  or  sanri.] 
Bot, :  The  typical  genus  of  Pulveraridse. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  irhat,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
er,  wore,  wglf;  woVk,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ro,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw« 


pulveraridse — pump 
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pfil-ver-ar'-I-deB.  s.  r'-    IMo.l.  Lat.  puh-er- 

ani'i);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  a<l,j.  suff.  -ultE.] 
Hal. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Coniothala- 

mefp. 
•  pul'-ver-ate,  v.t.    (Lat.  ]nilvemtus.  pa.  par. 

of  pulrero=  to  cover  with  dust ;  pvlvU.  geliit. 

pulvtris  =  dust.)     To  reduce  to  powder  or 

dust ;  to  pulverize. 

"Drted    In    the    BUnne  Uld  jnilv*ral»d."—Sands/$ : 
Trapejj.  Ji.  85. 

piil'-ver-in,  pul-ver  ino,  «.  [Ft. jmlvirin, 

from    Ijit.    pull-is,    geuit.    jmlvcris  =  dust.] 
Ashes  of  barilla. 

piil'-vSr-iz-a-blo,  a.  [Eng.  pidveririe); 
■abU.]  Capable'of  being  pulverized  or  reduced 
to  powder  or  dust. 

pul-ver-i-za-tlon,  .<.  lEng.  pvhvri^Kf) : 
■atwn.  I  The  act  ol'  pulverizing  or  reducing  to 
powder  or  dust. 

piU'-ver-ize,  v.t.  i  i.  [Fr.  pulviriztr,  from 
Lf)W  Lut.  jiulverizo,  from  Lat.  puiiTro=to 
cover  with  dust;  pulvis,  genit.  pulveris  — 
dust;  Sp.  imlvtrimr;  Port,  potoeriair.l 

A.  TraTisitive: 

1.  /,i7. ;  To  reduce  to  dust  or  fine  powder, 
by  beating,  grinding,  &c. 

"Fire  it.ielf  doth  soArce  after  eepamte.  but  only 
fnJprrUt  them."— Boute  ■   M'orkt,  f.  469. 

2,  Fig. ;  To  demolish  in  argument. 

"  It  is  qalte  refreehtng  to  read  h.iw  he  pulveHxet  hli 
opponent."— .SVadiiard.  Oct  30.  i^i"-. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  reduced  to  dust  or 
fine  powder. 

pfil'-ver-iz-er,  .<.  tEng.  jntlferi^e) ;  -«r.] 
One  who  or  tliat  which  pulverizes. 

Pul-ver-maoh-er,   ».     t^nme   of  the  in- 
ventor.)   (See  etym.  and  compound.) 
Pnlvennacher-<!haln,  s. 

Calrauism  :  A  fnnn  of  battery  consisting  of 
a  series  of  small  wooden  cylinders  on  which  a 
zinc  and  a  copper  wire  are  coiled  side  by  side, 
but  without  touching  each  other.  Tlie  zinc 
of  one  cylinder,  touching  the  copjier  of  the 
ad.iacent  one.  forms  with  it  a  couple.  The 
wiiole  is  immersed  in  vinegar  diluted  with 
water.  A  chain  of  120  couples  forms  a  very 
powerful  battery. 

"  ptil'-ver-ous,  a.  [Lat.  pulvfrtus,  from  jml- 
vis,  genit.  p\ilveris  =  dust :  Sp  &  Port,  p1^ 
vOToso :  Ital.  polvrmso.)  Of  the  nature  of 
powder  ;  like  powder  ;  consisting  of  dust  or 
powder. 

•  piil-ver'-n-len9e,  a.  I  Eng.  pulverutm(t)  ;-a.] 
Dustiness  ;  abundance  of  dust  or  powder. 

p&l-ver'-u-lent.     o.       [Lat.    ptdvertdentus. 
from  ]nilvi3,  'genit.  pulveris  =  dust ;  Fr.  pal- 
viruUnt.] 
L  Ordinary  Lan^tuige : 

I.  Dusty ;  consisting  of  dust  or  fine  pow- 
der ;  powdery. 

'■f'Rlcareooe  iitone  in  iioTnetltne*  found  in  the  puffer. 
ulenl  f.,rni."-.S(r  J.  Hill     Miit.-ria  .t/rj(r.i. 

•  2.  Addicted  to  lying  or  rolling  in  the  dust, 
as  fitwls. 

II.  r.ol. :  Covered  with  powdery  matter 

•  pill  Vll',  ».      [PULVlLLO.l 

•  pill  vil',  f.f.    [PuLViLLO.l   To  sprinkle  with 

pulvil ;  to  powder. 

"  Hfive  you  fiulvUlr-l  the  cofwiiinan  and  postilion, 
that  they  may  not  etlnlc  of  tlio  ntablet"— C'on^ew; 
Wan  of  th*  World,  Iv. 

•  pfil-Vll'-I-O,  5.      IPULVILLO.) 

•  piil-vil'-16,  ■  piil-vll-l-o!  "  piU-vO',  a. 

[Up.,  from  Lat.  pidvilUis—a  light  cushion 
fllled  with  perfumes,  contract,  from  jmlrin- 
uUis,  dimin.  from  pulvinus  =  a  cushion  ;  jntlvis 
=  powder.l  A  sweet-Hconte*!  powder,  formerly 
used  as  a  perfume,  and  contained  in  a  little 
bag. 

■■The  nanneons  m-cnte  of  their  perfumes  and  jnil. 
viiifn"  -  Country  OrnlUman'i  t'«,f«^meciim  (ISBDl. 

ptil-Vir-liiB,  ».      [PULVINULUS.l 

pfil-vi  '-nar,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  splendidly  covered 
cushion>'d  couch.) 

Anrd.:  The  posterior  tubercle  of  the  cere- 
hniin. 
piil'-vln-ato.  ".    [Lat.  piiWiwrtiu,  from  jnd- 
vinMn  —  a'ciishion.) 
Hot. :  The  same  as  PoLviNironM  (<\.v.). 


piil'-vin-at-ed,  a,    [Pci.viNA^rE.1 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  frieze  whose 
face  is  convex  instead  of  plain,  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance 
to  tlie  side  of  u 
cusliion,  which 
swells  out  when 
pressed  upon. 

piil  -  vin'-  i  -  form, 

a.  [hat.  pnlrinus  = 
a  cushion,  and  for- 
ma =  forui.l 

Bot. :  Cushion- 
like,  convex,  or 
somewhat  flattened. 

pfil  -  vin'  -  a  -  luB,  pu  lv  i  sated. 

pul-viV-lus  (pi. 

Jul-vin-u-ll,  pul-vil-li),  s.    [Lat., 
ililin.  from  fidvinus  =  a  cushion.) 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  A  heap  of  naked  spores. 

(2)  PI. :  Spongy  excrescences,  sometimes  like 
minute  trees  rising  from  the  tliallus  of  lichens. 
lorevilk.) 

2.  Eiifom.  (Pf.)  :  The  cushions  on  the  feet  of 
the  Diptera,  as  the  fly. 

pul-vi'-nus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  cushion.] 

Bot.  :  A  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole  where  it  .joins  the  stem.  It  is  the  re- 
mains iif  a  swollen  articulation.  (Ruellius, 
Link,  &c,.)    Example,  the  Si>ruce  Fir. 

pu'-ma,  s.  [Probably  of  native  origin,  but 
introil'\iced  into  Eurojiean  literature  by  early 
Spanish  writers  on  South  America.) 

Zoot.  :  Felis  mnmlor,  the  cougunr  of  the 
French,  the  leon  of  the  South  Americans,  and 
the  panther  or  "painter"  of  the  trappers. 
It  is  the  largest  feline  of  the  New  World, 
measuring  forty  inches  from  the  nose  to  root 
of  tail,  wliich  13  about  twenty  inches  more ; 
the  head  is  small,  mane  absent ;  general 
colour  of  upper  surface  tawny  yelhiwish- 
brown,  varying  in  intensity  in  difl'erent  in- 
dividuals ;  lower  parts  of  the  body  and  inner 
surface  of  limbs  dirty  white.  The  young, 
when  boni.  are  spotted  with  brown,  and  the 
tail  is  ringed.  The  puma  Is  destnictive.  and 
slays  far  more  than  it  can  eat,  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  attacks  man,  and  may  be  tamed  witli 
little  dirticulty.  Edmund  Kean  had  one  which 
followed  him  about  like  a  d.'g.  It  ranges  from 
Canada  to  Patagonia,  being  most  numerous  in 
the  forest  districts  of  Central  America. 

•  pu'-mi-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  jramicaliis,  pa.  par. 
of  7>7f7ai*^o.  from  pumi'X,  genit.  pumicis  =  pum- 
ice (q.v.).]    To  pumice  (q.v.). 

pum'-l9e,  •  pom-oys,  •  pom-yoe,  s.  [ A.s. 
piLmicc-stan  =  pumice-stone,  from  Lat.  punwx, 
genit.  jmiaicii),  for  spumex.  fromspuvui=  foam, 
from  its  spongy  nature,  resembling  sea-foam  ; 
Fr.  ponce  ;  Sp.  pitdra  pomfz  ;  Dut.  pitimsteeii : 
Ger.  Umstcin;  O.  H.  Ger.  pumez,  pumii ;  M. 
H.  Ger.  purm,  bimz.] 

1.  Pftrnl.  :  A  very  porous,  or  cellular,  froth- 
like' rock,  of  extreme  lightness,  floating  on 
water.  Structure,  web-liUe,  consisting  of 
vitreous  threads  either  intimately  interwoven 
or  parallel.  Like  the  more  compact  forms  of 
vitreous  lavas,  it  varies  much  in  chemical 
compositir)n,  which,  however,  is  mostly  that 
of  trachytic  rocks.  It  owes  its  cellular  struc- 
ture to  the  enormous  expansion  of  aqueous 
vapour  consequent  on  the  relief  from  pressure 
during  flio  extrusion  of  vitreous  lavas  at  the 
earth's  surface. 

2.  Comm. ;  Pumice-stone,  It  is  imported  from 
the  Liparl  Isles,  anil  is  used  for  polishing  metals 
and  marble,  and  smoothing  the  surface  <'f 
wood  and  pasteboard.  It  Is  said  to  bo  a  good 
glaze  for  pottery. 

•  3.  A  hollow  stone. 

"Tliclr  vaulted  r^>.>l^  are  l»un«  tn  pumlwa." 

Uri/den  .■   I'irifll ;  (Imirs/io  iv.  «i. 

pomloe-atone, -4,  The  same  as  Pumu-k,  'J. 

piim'  190.  1'.'.  [l'''Mii.E,  >.]  To  rub  or  make 
Hiiioolh  with  a  pumice. 

pn-mlo'-ooiia  (o  as  sh),  o.  tl-"'-  pimfceiu.] 
Pert-aining  to  pumice*  consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, puml<:e. 

pu-inl9'-l-fonn,  <i.  [lat.  puma,  gcnlt. 
'pumiei.1  =  pumice,  and  fnrma  =  form.)  Rc- 
senibllng  pumice;  light,  spongy. 


•  pu'-mi-oose,  a.     (Lat.  pumieosus.\     Paml- 

ce.ius  (q.v.). 

•  pu'-mie,  a.    (Pumv.) 

•  pu'-mled,  a.     (Eng.  pumy;  -«i.l    Swollen, 

rounded. 

■■  TV  T»*>ni«d  or  convex  eol*  U  a  dlMsaw  Ju«t  lb* 
revcrtS  of  the  tkitove." —Louiton  ;  Modem  yarrtrr.  p.  Ti. 

pum  maoe  (aoo  as  Is),  s.    (Pomace.) 

pum   mel,  s.  .t  v.    [Pommel,  «.  &  r.] 

pump  (1).  "  pompe,  s.  (Fr.  pomjx,  from  Ger. 
pumjK,  plumpe  —  a  pump  :  Prov.  Ger.  plumprn 
=  to  pump  ;  Ger.  plumpen  =  to  plump,  to  'Ull 
plump,  the  allusion  being  to  tlie  plunging 
action  of  the  piston  or  plunger;  Sw.  pump; 
Dan  pompe  ;  Russ.  pomjw  =  a  pump.) 

1.  Lit.  :  A  machine,  engine,  or  device,  con- 
sisting of  an  arrangement  of  a  piston,  cylin- 
der, and  valves,  for  raising  water  or  other 
liquiil  to  a  higher  level,  or  for  compressing  or 
exhausting  air  and  other  gases.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  pumps  diPTering  more 
or  less  in  construction,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  each  is  intended,  but  the  iimst 
important  are  the  suction-pump,  the  lifting;-  or 
lift-punip,  the  force-jmmp,  and  the  centnfugal- 
or  rotary-pump.  The  simplest  form  of  pump 
is  that  of  the  common  lift-pump,  which  con- 
sists of  a  straight  tube  with  two  valves,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube, 
and  the  other  is  made  to  slide  air-tight  in  the 
cjtvityof  the  tube  or  barrel.  Both  of  these 
valves  are  adapted  to  open  upwards  only,  and 
thus  the  water  Is  admitted  and  lifted  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  to  the  disi-harge  ai'cr- 
ture  above.  The  pump  acts  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  external  body  of 
water  from  which  the  supply  is  raised,  but  by 
the  forcing-pump  water  may  be  raised  above 
the  level  to  which  It  is  driven  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  forcing-pump  con- 
sists of  a  barrel  fitted  with  a  solid  jiiston  or 
forcer,  the  barrel  being  also  provided  with  a 
branch  forclng-jiipe.  The  lower  )iart  of  the 
barrel  and  the  branch-pipe  are  each  fitted  with 
a  valve  opening  upwards,  and  by  repeated 
strokes  of  the  piston,  the  pressure  of  the  air 
from  above  being  removed,  the  fluid  Is  brought 
up  to  fill  the  space  between  the  two  valves, 
and  being  prevented  from  returning  by  the 
lower  valve.  It  passes  through  the  upiier  valve 
of  the  branch-pipe  into  a  capacious  ujiper 
vessel,  and  there  accumulating,  may  be  ejected 
in  a  constant  instead  of  an  intermittent  stream. 
•  2.  Fig. ;  A  pumping  question. 
"  For  all  her  pumpi,  she  gave  uo  hint."— Rfcfcorrfjon  : 

PamfUi,  1.  208. 

^  For  other  varieties  of  pumps,  see  Am- 

PCMP,   ChaI.SPUMP,    EjEC-rOB,   I.NJECTOR,    So- 
ItlA,  &C. 

pump-back,  s.  A  wooden  casing  over  a 
chain-pump  to  receive  the  water  when  raised. 

pump-barrel,  ■'.  The  wooden  or  m-tal 
cyliiidiT  or  tube,  forming  the  body  of  a  pump, 
ill  which  the  Jiiston  moves. 

pump-blt,  ».  A  large  auger  used  In  bor- 
ing out  timbers  for  pump-stocks  and  wooden 
pijiea. 

pump-bob,  s.  A  bell. crank  lever  con- 
verting rotary  Into  reciprocating  motion  for 
working  a  immp-piston. 

pump  box.  .I.    A  cap  or  case  covering  the 

top  iif  :i  plUMIi. 

pump-brakes,  a.  The  friction  amongst 
the  )iarticle»  of  fluid  forced  through  a  narrow 
p.assagi'. 

pump-broak,  s.  A  pump-handle ;  tha 
haiiiUi^  with  winch  a  lift-pump  is  worked. 

pump-obaln,  ».  The  chain  of  a  chain- 
pump  (q.v.). 

pump  ohooks,  ».  A  forked  piece  serving 
as  a  fulciiim  fir  the  handle  of  a  pump. 

pump  clBtorn,  s. 

\.  A  cistern  to  receive  the  water  from  tha 
pumpH  of  a  ship. 

2.  A  contrivance  to  prevent  chips  and  other 
matter  getting  Into  and  fouling  the  chain- 
punips. 

pump-dale,  pump-vale,  >. 

Saut.  :  A  pipe  to  convev  water  from  the 
pumii-clslern  thiongh  the  siilps  sidea. 

pump-drlll,  >.  An  upright  drill  acting 
by  peicnsslon. 


bSn,  bfij^;  pfiUt,  Jtf^l;  cat,  ^ell,  choma.  9hlii,  benph;  go.  Kcm ;  thin.  thU;  sin,  a?;  oxpoot.  Xcnopbon.  exist,    ph  _  t 
-clan, -tlan  =  Shan.     tlon.    ston  =  shiin ;    tlon,    flon     zbun.     clous.    Uous.    sloua     shus.     blc,    dlo.  &c  =  b^l.  doL 
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pump— punchiness 


pump -handle,  ».  The  same  as  Pump- 
break  (q.v.). 

"  [He]  made  a  motion  with  his  arm.  as  if  he  were 
working  an  Im&elua^  pump-hanrUe.'^IHdeni :  Pick- 
wicJfc,  ch.  xvL 

pump -head,  s.  An  arrangement  for 
causing  all  tlie  water  raist-d  by  a  chain-pump 
to  be  directed  into  the  discharge-spout. 

pump-hood,  s.  A  semi-cylindrical  frame 
of  wood  covering  tlie  upper  wheel  of  a  chain 
pump. 

pump-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  for  setting 
the  lower  puinp-boi  in  the  barrel. 

pump-kettle,  s.  A  convex  perforated 
diaplir;igm  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pump- 
tube  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  matter. 

pump-room,  s.  a  room  in  connection 
with  a  mineral  spring  in  which  the  waters  are 
drunk. 

"  The  regiBter  of  the  dtstin^lahed  Tisitora  .  .  .  will 
be  at  the  pump-room  this  iiiorjiiiig  at  two  o'clock." — 
IHckent:  Pickujick,  ch.  xxsv, 

pump-scraper,  s.  A  round  plate  for 
cleaning  out  the  puuip-bairel. 

pump-apear,  s.  The  rod  suspended  from 
the  end  of  the  brake  and  attached  at  its  lower 
end  to  the  bucket. 

pump-staff,   8.      The    pump-spear    in  a 

h&ud-putttp. 

pump-stock,  8.  The  solid  body  of  a 
pump. 

pump-vale,  s.    [Pdmp-dale.] 

pump-valve,  s.  A  hinged,  oscillating, 
sliding,  mtating,  or  lifting  plafe.  lid,  or  ball 
in  tbe  barrel,  the  bucket,  or  botli,  to  altern- 
ately open  and  cloae  the  apertures  aa  the 
piston  reciprocates. 

pump -well,  5. 

Shipwright. :  A  compartment  extending  ft-om 
the  ship's  bottom  to  the  lower  or  the  upper 
deck,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  contain  the  pump- 
stocks,  &c. 

piimp  (2),  •  pumpe,  s.  [Ft.  pompe  =  pomp 
(q.v.);  so  called  because  worn  for  prnnp  or 
ornament  by  i»ei"Sons  in  full  dreas.]  Alight 
shoe,  or  slipper,  with  a  single  unwelted  sole, 
and  without  a  lieel ;  chiefly  worn  by  dancers. 
They  were  formerly  ornamented  with  ribbons 
formed  into  the  shape  of  flowers. 

"  Good  gtrinpH  to  your  beards,  new  ribbons  to  your 
pump*."Shnkejip. :  AfidtummeT  Nigh^t  DreaTn,  iv.  2. 

piimp,  t'.;.  &  i.     [Pump  (1),  s.] 

A.  TraJisidve  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  raise,  as  water  or  other  liquid,  with  a 
pumi*. 

2.  To  free  from  water  or  other  fluid  by  a 
pump  :  as,  To  pump  a  ship. 

XL  FiguTativcly : 

*  1.  To  draw  something  out  from ;  to  ex- 
tract, win,  or  obtain  something  from. 

"  I'U  In  to  pump  my  dad.  and  fetch  thee  more." 

Panddph :  Afute'i  Looking-gUua.  ii.  4. 

2.  To  elicit  or  draw  out  by  artful  interroga- 
tions. 

3.  To  question  or  examine  artfully  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  a  secret  or  information. 

"Undergoing  the  process  of  being  pumped." — 
IHckens:  Pickwick,  ch,  xvi. 

4.  To  exhaust  of  breath  ;  to  wind.    (Slang.) 

"Tiger  .  .  .  had  all  the  best  of  a  long  pumping 
coMne"— Field,  Jan.  2S,  lSt82. 

B.  Intra-ns. :  To  raise  water  with  a  pump  ; 
to  work  a  pump. 

"To  pump  over  hla  head  and  face,  until  he  was 
perfectly  restored." — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xvi. 

p&np'-er,  s.     [Eng.  pump,  V. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  nr  that  which  pumps. 

"The  pumper  began  to  draw  out  air." — Boyle: 
Workt.  I.  28. 

2.  Fig.:  A  race,  course,  &c.,  which  exhausts 
the  wind.     {Slang.) 

pum'-per-nic-kel,  s.     [Ger.l    A  species  of 
,    coarse  bread,  ina'le  from  unbolted  rye,  which 
forms   the    chief   food    of  the    Westphalian 
peasants.   It  is  slightly  acid,  but  very  nourish- 
ing. 

pum'-pet,  s.    [FouPET.] 

pump'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Pusrp,  v.] 

pumping-engine,  5.    A  steam  pump. 

•  pUm'-pi-OU,  S.     [POMPION.] 


pump'-lun,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  pompon  or 
pumpion,  from  Fr.  poTtipon  =  a  pumpion  or 
pumpkin.]  [Pompion.] 

Hort.  £  Bot. :  Cucurbila  Pepo,  or  more  loosely 
any  gourd  akin  to  it.  The  pumpkin  has  rough 
leaves,  the  flowers  large,  solitary ;  corolla  hardly 
cut  half  way  down  into  fine  yellow  petals;  sta- 
mens three,  inserted  low  down  in  the  calyx, 
anthers  connate.  It  is  a  native  of  Astrachan, 
but  is  now  cultivated  throughout  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  tropics ;  and  i%  widely 
cultivated  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Iruit 
is  occaeioually  of  immense  size,  ami  is  much 
used  SB  food,  dreBsed  in  a  variety  of  «ay8,  aa  in 
the  favorite  pumpkin  pie,  sliced  and  fried  with 
oil  or  butter,  made  into  soups,  &c.  In  many 
countries  it  forma  an  important  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people. 

*  pnm-ple,  s.    [Pimple,  «.]    (Cotgrave,) 

"pu'-m^?",  *pu'-mie,  o.  [Pomey.]  Large 
and  rounded  ;  poiumel-shaped. 

puu  (1),  *  puim,  s.  [Pun  (1),  v.]  A  play  on 
words,  similar  in  sound  but  different  in  mean- 
ing ;  an  expression  in  which  two  dift'erent 
applications  of  a  word  present  an  odd  or 
ludicrous  idea;  a  kind  of  verbal  quibble  or 
equivocation. 

"  Expert  in  ecience,  more  expert  at  punt,' 

Byron  :  Enylish  Bardt  i  Scotch  Bevieureri. 

pun  (2),  «.  [PoN  (2),  v.]  A  pound  for  cattle. 
(Scotch.) 

pun  (1),  *punne,  v.t.  &i.  [A.S.  7>wwMin  =  to 
pound,  to  bruise ;  hence,  to  pun  is  to  pound 
or  bruise  words  to  beat  them  into  new  senses.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  pound,  to  bmise. 

'■  He  would  pun  thee  Into  shivers  with  hia  flat."— 
Sfuxkexp. :  Troilus  i  Cressida,  II.  1. 

2.  Fit?. :  To  persuade  by  a  pun.    (Addison.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  puns  ;  to  play  upon 
words. 

"  Who  dealt  in  dogprel.  or  who  pxtnn'd  in  proaa" 
Drydcn :  Juven^d ;  sat.,  x.  18S. 

pun  (2),  V.t.  [PouNP  (2),  8.]  To  shut  up  in  a 
pound ;  to  pound. 

Pu'-na,  s.    [See  def.j 

Giiog.  :  A  table-land  to  the  east  of  Arequipa, 
in  Peru. 

Fuua-wind,  s.  A  cold  and  remarkably 
dry  wind  which  blows  from  the  Cordilleras 
across  Puna. 

piin^h  (1),  8.     [From  the  older  puncheon  or 

piLnchon=An  awl.]    [Puncheon.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  tool  operated  by  pressure  or 
percussion,  employed  for  making  apertures, 
or  in  cutting  out  shapes  from  sheets  or  plates 
of  various  materials. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  Studding  used  to  support  a  roof. 

(2)  A  tool  for  driving  nail-heads  below  the 
surface. 

3.  Dent. :  An  instrument  to  extract  stumps 
of  teeth. 

4.  Die-sinking:  A  hardened  piece  of  steel, 
with  the  design  projecting  from  its  face,  used 
to  make  impressions  in  the  faces  of  dies. 

5.  Hydr.-eng.  :  An  extension  piece  on  the 
end  of  a  pile,  when  the  latter  is  beyond  the 
stroke  of  the  monkey. 

6.  Mason. :  A  stonemason's  chipping-tool. 

7.  Mininn:  A  timber  balk  to  support  the 
roof  of  a  gallery. 

punch-pliers,  s.  An  instrument  or  tool 
used  by  shoemakers,  and  for  mutilating 
tickets  to  prevent  their  being  used  a  second 
time.  One  jaw  has  a  hollow  punch,  and  the 
other  forms  a  flat  dye  against  which  the 
punch  operates. 

punph  (2),  "pcunche,  s.  [Hind.  panch  = 
five,  from  its  consisting  originally  of  five  in- 
gredients, viz.  aqua-vitte,  rose-water,  juice  of 
citron,  sugar,  and  arrack.]  A  beverage,  iatro- 
duced  from  India,  and  now  compounded  of 
spirit  (whiskey,  brandy,  rum,  &c.),  water  (or 
milk),  lenion-juice,  suirar,  and  spice. 

"I    take   punch   to  relieve   me  In  my  agony."— 
Macaulay  •  Hiit.  Enff.,  ch.  liv. 

punch-bowl,  s.  A  bowl  in  which  punch 
is  made,  or  from  which  it  is  ladled  out. 

punch-ladle,  s.  A  small  ladle,  of  silver, 
wood.  &c.,  used  for  lifting  punch  from  the 
punch-bowl  into  a  glass,  &c. 


piin^h  (3),  s.  [Punch  (2),  v.]  A  blow,  as  with 
the  fist  or  elbow. 

"Giving  blm,  wheo  prostrute  on  the  ground,  m&nj 
violent  punches  on  the  braut  with  tbalT  kneee.  '— 
Memoir  qfSir  S.  Qod/reu.  p.  72. 

PuUQh  (4),s.  [A contract,  of  pJinrkinello (q.v.). 
There  isprob.  aconfusionwitli  punch, a.. (q.v.).] 
The  chief  character  in  the  popul.ir  comic  show 
of  Punch-and-Judy ;  he  is  represented  as  a 
short  hump-backed  man. 

"Ill  look  aa  pleased  as  Putich,  ha,  faal" — Morton: 
SeeretM  worth  Knouring,  L  I. 

pungh  (5),  s.    [PifNcn,  a.) 

1.  A  short,  fat  fellow. 

2.  (See  extract.)  ' 

"  PuTtch  1b  a  horse  that  is  well-set  and  well-knit, 
having  a  short  liack  and  thiu  shoulders,  with  a  broad 
neck,  and  weU  lined  with  &esh."—Parricr'i  Dictionars/. 

pun^h,  pun^h'-5?,a.  ["Prob.  connected  with 
biin-rh  or  paunch  (q.vO-J  Short  and  fat; 
thick. 

punch (1),  * punch-yn(I), v.t.   [Punph (1), s.] 

1.  To  perforate,  or  stamp  with,  or  as  with, 
a  punch. 

"The  ticket  ia  punched  a  lew  times."— Stfri6n#r'j 
Magazine,  Aug.  18T7,  p.  465. 

2.  To  bore,  to  perforate.  (Marston:  An- 
tonio's Revenge,  iii.  1.) 

piin^h  (2),  *  punch-yn  (2),  v.t.  [An  abbrevia- 
tion of  punish  (q.v.).  Cf.  to  punish  a  tiian 
about  the  head.]  To  give  a  blow  or  knock  to ; 
to  strike. 

■*  If  rd  been  your  friend  in  the  green  Jemmy— pHnc* 
hlahead— 'cod  I  would."— //icAenj  .■  Piekmck,  ch.  ii, 

piin'-^ha-yet,  s.  [Hind.]  A  native  jury  of 
arbitration  in  Hindustan.  Every  caste  has  a 
separate  punchayet  to  decide  on  offences 
against  its  regulations. 

pungh'-eon,  *  pun^h'-lon,  *  punch-on,  s. 

[O.  Ft.  poinson  (Fr.  poitigon).  from  Lat. 
punctioneni,  accus.  of  punctio  =  a.  pricking,  a 
puncture,  from  punctus,  pa.  par  o(  puTigo  =  to 
prick,  to  puncture  (q.v.).  O.  Fr.  poinson  (Fr. 
poiTifon)  also  means  a  wine-cask,  but  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  poin- 
son =&  bodkm.  Cf.  Sp.  punzon=.a.  punch; 
Ital.  pumone=^  a  bodkin  ;  Bavarian  pun:en, 
ponzen  =  a  cask.]    [Pitjch  (1),  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  punch  ;  a  perforating  or  stamping  tool. 

"That  other  Bimet  of  gold,  with  my  puncherm  ol 
Ivory  and  silver,  1  geue  and  bequeath  unto  Robert  roy 
aecunde  soue." — Fabj/an  :  Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  pref.  p.  viL 

•2.  A  staff.  (Phaer :  Firgil;  ^neidoa  vii.) 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  short  post;  a  stud  or  quarter  to 
support  a  beam  at  an  intermediate  point 
between  principals. 

(2)  The  small  quarters  of  a  partition  over 
tbe  head  of  a  door, 

(3)  A  slab  of  split  timber,  with  the  face 
smoothed  with  an  axe  or  adze. 

2.  Stone-working :  The  punch  of  the  marble 
worker. 

3.  JVeights  £  ^Teas.  :  A  measure  for  liquids, 
or  a  cask  containing  from  84  to  120  gallons  ; 
the  quantity  varying  in  different  countries 
and  trades. 

*  puncheon-Staff,  *punchlon-staff,5. 

A  staff  with  a  sharp  point. 

"  He  did  teach  his  souldiers  to  carry  long  Javellua  or 
puncfieon-staves." — yorCh:  Plutarch,  p.  130, 

piinch'-er,  s.  [Eng.  punch  (I),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  punches  or  perforates  ;  a 
punch. 

"  He  was  a  rival  of  the  former,  who  used  puncheons 
for  hia  graving,  which  Johnson  never  did,  calling 
Simon  &  puncher,  notagraver." — Walpole:  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  cli.  iiL 

piinQh-i-nel'-ld,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Ital.  pui- 
cinello,  a  character  in  Neapolitan  comedy 
representing  a  foolish  peasant  who  utters  droll 
truths,  dimin.  from  piiZciTw?  =  a  young  chicken, 
a  variant  of  piilcella  (Fr.  pitceU€)  =  a.  maiden, 
from  Lat.  pullus  =  the  young  of  any  animal ; 
Ita,l,  pulcinello,  thus  =  (1)  a  little  chicken,  (2) 
a  little  boy,  (3)  a  puppet.  (Skeat.)^  A  buffoon, 
a  punch.     [Punch  (4),  s.] 

"'Well.'  said  he,  'I  most  dub  him  tbe  Punchi- 
neUo.' " — Boswell :  Life  of  Johnton. 

tpiinQh'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  punchy ; -ness.]  The 
state  orcondition  of  being  punchy ;  corpulence. 

"A  short  stout  man,  inclining  to  puncfuncu."— 
Leigh  Sunt :  Autobiography,  ch.  ill. 


<&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  fother;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  an  =  Hw. 


punching— pungent 
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pAn^li'-ing, pr.  par.  or  a.     [Punch  (1),  v.] 

puncblng-bear,  s.  AiDachineformaking 
boles  ill  sheet-nietal. 

•pungh'-lon,  s.    (Plncbeon.J 

ptinph'-^,  a.    [Punch,  a.] 

panc-tar'-I-9,  s.  [Mo<I.  Lat.,  from  pit ncfum  = 
a  puiicltire,  a  dot.  Niiiin.'d  from  the  numerous 
dotted  fructilications.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Fuceae,  family  Dictyoti'lie. 
It  is  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  family, 
Puru-tariaceae  (q.v.)  Fruct Miration  of  snri 
§cattered  all  over  the  fmnd  iu  minute  dots. 
Several  European  B|puciG8. 

punc-tar-i-a'-^e-sa,  *.  pL  [Mod.  Lat. 
punctari(a):  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  aulf.  •ac«(E.] 

Bot, :  A  triV»e  or  family  of  Fucoids.  Root  a 
minnte  naked  disc,  frond  cylindrical  ur  Hat, 
unliranched,  cenular,  having  oval  ousporangea 
intennixed  with  jointed  threads  in  groups  od 
the  surfaces. 

piinc'-tate,  punc'-tat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  puno 
(UTTi  =a  point  ('i-v.).] 

'  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Ending  in  a  point  or  points  ; 
pointed. 
2.  Botany: 

(1)  Dotted,  covered  with  minute  impressions 
as  if  made  by  the  point  of  a  pin.  as  tlie  seed 
of  Anagallis  arverisis. 

(2)  Having  the  colour  disposed  in  very  small 
round  spots.    {Liitdley.) 

punc'-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.  punctu,m  =  a.  point.) 
One  who  marks  with  points  or  dots  ;  specif, 
applied  to  the  Masoiites,  who  invented 
Hebrew  points, 

■  piinc-txc'-u-lar»  a.  [Lat.  punctum  =  a 
point.]  Comprised  in  a  point;  a  mere  point 
as  to  size. 


ptino'-ti  form^  fi.  [Lat.  p«Ti«(um=a  point,  and 
forma  =  form.)    Having  the  form  of  a  point. 

punc-tQ'-i~6,  •  punc-til'-lo,  s.    [Sp.  pwn- 
tillo  —  &   nice  point   of  honour,  dirnin.    from 
punto,  from    Lat.  punctum  =  &  point  (q.v.); 
Ital.  puntiijlio.] 
*  1.  An  eiact  point ;  a  moment. 

"In  thntpunctaio  of  time."— Jart;  MiMCtlZ.,  Iv.  A. 

2.  A  n!ce  point,  especially  in  conduct, 
ceriMnony,  or  proceeding ;  particularity  or 
exactiies.s  in  forms. 

"T'j  be  iitoe  ami  Brrupulous  About  the  punrti/foj  of 
the  Lord'sdny  service."— Sftarp .  .s^rmotu,  voL  L,  Ber.  9. 

puhC-tll'-i-OU8,  (J.  [Eng.  pu7ictili(o);  -ous.] 
Attentive  tii  pnni;tilios  ;  vurynice.  precise,  or 
exai'tint;  in  forms  of  ceremony  or  proceeding  ; 
over  precise  or  particular. 

"  Hkogbty  a 
Bnfi.,  cb.  xilL 

pfinc-til-i-Olis-lj^,  adv.  [Eng,  punctilUnis  ; 
•lif.]  In  a  punctili--us  manner;  with  jiuuctil- 
iousness  or  exactness. 

*'  Th«  IHiul  of  Snlvlnl  Avcry  reader  may  dlacovar  to 
be  punctiliouili/  esoct'— /oAruuii:  liifei  o/thapoett; 
I'ope. 

pJinc-til'-I-ofis-n^SS,  s.  [Eng.  punctilious; 
■iiess.]  Tin;  quality  or  state  of  being  punc- 
tilious ;  exactness  in  observance  of  niles  or 
forms  ;  nicety  or  preciseneas  of  behaviour  or 

proceeding. 

punc'-tton,  *  pnn-ol-on,  s.  [Lat.  puncth, 
from  pujirtus,  jta.  par.  of  pungo  —  io  jirick.] 
The  act  of  pricking  or  puncturing  ;  specif,  in 
surgery,  a  puncture. 

"ThU  WM  no  dream,  bat  a  punetan  fttid  prick e  of 
bya  syufuU  conacycuce,  —HnU  :  Itichard  St!,  tun.  3). 

•ptino'-tlst,  •  piinc'-tu-ist,  «.  (Lat. 
puncimn  —  n  point;  Engl  huH".  -\$i.\  Thu 
same  as  Punctator  (q.v.). 

•punc'-tO,  ».  [8p.  &  Itil.  7>tiMf.,  from  Lat. 
pu-nctum  =  a  point  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  nice  point  In  ceremony  or  behaviour  ; 
a  i>nnctlllo. 

"  All  the  .  .  .  rellirloaapufwrMuuI  cemmonlM  th*k 
were  nlxicrvod."— flaron  ;  Henry  VSt.,  v>.  10ft. 

2.  The  point  In  fencing. 

"To  M>e  thM  pMa  thy  fnAndio.*~-!OiaXmp. :  Mmrry 
Wivft  •>/  Wifxdtor.  U.  a. 

pttnc'  tu  al,'  p&no'-tn-all,  n.  (Kr.  p'mc- 
tiu'l,  from  Low  Lat.  punc'truitis,  Tr<>in  \jkt 
punHum—&  point  (q.v.);  Sp.  puntual ;  ItaL 
purUuaU.] 


*  1.  Cousistiug  in  a  point. 

•'  TliU  punctual  iiwL"  JJilton  :  P.  L.,  rllL  23. 

*  2.  Eiitt-ring  into  minute  detail. 

"I  coold  not  N*  too  punrtmil  In  dwcriljlnc;  the  ftnl- 
mKl  lllo."— J7,  il-jf*  :  i/pHertf  of  OodliniM.  I'nt..  p.  x. 

*  3.  Observant  of  nice  puiuts  ;  exact,  punc- 
tilious. 

*  4,  Nice,  exact,  precise. 

"So  much  ou  punc'ual  iiicctleB  they  «Uiid," 

i'ttt :    fuia ;  A  rt  (/  J-odrg,  U. 

5.  Exact  or  particular  in  observing  and 
keeping  engagements  or  appointments  ;  care- 
ful to  keep  engagements. 

"  The  nadttvlatiiig  and  punctual  aau." 

Couiper:  /".i**,  vLiaT. 

6.  Done,  made,  or  occurring  with  punctu- 
ality or  at  the  exact  time  ;  as,  punctual  pay- 
ment. 

*  punc'-tU-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  punctiud;  -ist.] 
One  who  Is  very  exact  iu  observing  forms  and 
ceremonies. 

"  Aa  ct rcu III Btoiiti. illy  aa  Any  punctxtatUt  ofC^teel." 
— Milton:  Church  Uosemmant.  bk.  iL,  cti.  L 

puno-tn-^l'-i-ty,    *  pono-tu-al-l'tie,  s. 

[Fr.    piiictualite. ;     Sp.     pantimlcdiid ;      lUtl. 
puntualitd.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  punctual ; 
scrupulous  or  over-precise  observance  of 
miimt**  details  ;  exactness,  nicety,  precision  ; 
punctiliousness. 

"  The  truo  nud  particular  tnuuactlooa  In  that  aOi&ir 
are  remeui bored  with  so  iumcIi  purictunUtu  In  all 
languagea."— r/uremion  ;  /Minion  i  Policy.  ci».  viii. 

2.  A  careful  observance  of  the  exact  time  of 
attending  appointments  or  keeping  engage- 
ments. 

piinc'-tu-al-ly,  aJv.     [Eng.  punciuaZ ;  -ly.] 

*  \.  In  a  punctual  or  minute  m;uiuer;  with 
attention  to  minute  points  or  details;  nicely, 
exactly. 

"  Every  one  la  to  give  a  reason  of  bla  faith :  but 
priests  or  mlniaten  more  punctually  tbaii  any.' — H. 
Uore :  Mijttery  of  tiockiineu,  ch.  xli.,  p.  10. 

*  2.  Exactly. 

"I  knefr  not  punctually  where  the  rest  of  my 
couHtryuen  weru, ' — htuix:  Xintleen  yeart'  Caplimty 
{Kn.jlUh  Uamer,  1.  Sfll). 

3.  With  cartful  observance  of  the  exact  time 
of  attending  ajipoiutments  or  keeping  engage- 
ments; with  punctuality. 

"  Every  engat^finent  ehoiUd  have  been  punctually 
fuiailed."— J/acaufatf .'  i/uC  Eng.,  ch.  x.xv. 

punc'-tn-al-ness,  $■  {Eng.  ptuictual ;  -^ness.] 
Tlie  (luality  or  state  of  being  punctual ; 
punctuality. 

"I  can  ob«y  those,  wherein  I  thtnk  power  Is  un- 
ffuideil  by  prudence,  with  no  leu  punctualnau  aiid 
ii-iMly.'—BQyle:   W orK*.  ii.  AVi. 

punc'-tU-ate,  v.t.  ("Fr.  punctvtr,  from  Low 
Lat.  ptCuctiw  —  to  determine,  to  deline,  from 
Lat.  j>«nc(unt=:  a  point  (<i.v.).]  To  mark 
with  points  ;  to  divide  into  sentences,  clausew, 
&c.,  by  means  of  points  or  stops. 

pfinc-tu-a'-tlon,  s.  [Er.,  from  punctuer  = 
to  punctuate  (q.v.).]  The  act,  art,  or  methoti 
of  punctuating  or  pointing  a  writing  nr  dis- 
course;  the  act,  art,  or  method  of  dividing 
a  discourse  into  sentences,  clauses,  Ac,  by 
means  of  pf^'ints  or  stops.  Punctuation  is 
performed  with  four  points  or  marks,  viz., 
the  period  (.),  the  colon  (:),  the  semicolon  (;), 
and  the  coiuina  (,).  The  other  points  used  in 
composilioii  are  the  note  of  interrogation  or 
enquiry  (?),  and  of  exclamation,  astoni.shment, 
or  admiration  (I).  The  llrst  printed  books 
had  only  arbitniry  marks  here  and  there,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  un 
approach  was  made  to  the  present  system  by 
the  JUanutii  of  Veuicc. 

"  Punctuatiftn  la  the  art  of  markhiR  In  writing  the 
■cvtTfil  p'tiis<-8,  or  rcfda,  Imtwi-i-n  s<^'iiU-u».-f«,  mid  llio 
parts  u(  MciiteDCes.'*— /.^nrtA  ■  flnjlith  Ontmrnar, 

•piinc'-tu-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  punctuat(e); 
-ivc]     Pertaining  or  relating  to  punctmitiou. 

pfino'-tn-a-tor,  «.  [Eng.  pnnctnat(e);  -or.] 
One  who  pnii'-tuates  ;  a  punctuist. 

•  pilue'-tU-ist,  $,      [PuNt-TLST.] 

pilhc'-tu  lato,  a.  [Punctulatk,  v.]  Marked 
wilb  Hiiiall  s|iuts. 

"  Irregularly,  blaciiataly  pufMfulol*."— Trant.  Amtr. 
PhUul.  .tocUty.  xllL  I'Jl  (UTSf. 

*  piino'-t^'lato*    v.t.      [Ijit.    punctuU^um), 

dimin.  from   7»unc£um  =  a  jtnint ;  Eng.   aulf. 
•ixle.\    T(»  mark  with  small  spotn. 

"  The  atiiilH  have  their  *nrin£r>  purcJuJattd.  aa  If  a^t 
all  over  «it>)  other  atuOa  lullullely  \n»mmi.  —Wood- 
tparii  :  On  PouiU. 


piinc'-tiiin,  ».    (l^t.)    Apoint(q.T.X 
punctam-oseoaiii, «. 

Anat. :  A  cinular  upot  on  the  retina  OD 
which  the  rays  of  light  produce  no  impression. 
The  diameter  of  the  punctum  caecum  is  one 
seventh  the  diameter  of  the  eye  ;  its  situation 
is  just  where  the  optic  nerve  seems  to  expand 
in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

punc-ta-ra'-tton,  s.     [Eng.  puncturit); 

Surg.  :  The  same  as  ActrpuxcroBE  (q.T-X 

punc'-ture,  s.     [Lat.  punciura  =  A  prick,  a 

puncture,  prop,  fum,  sing,  of  j/u/icfwriw,  fut. 
part,  of  ^u/i^o  =  to  prick,  to  puncture;  Sp., 
Port.,  A:  Ital.  punctura.]  Tlie  aijt  of  punctur- 
ing, pricking,  or  ]>erforating  with  a  pointed 
instrument ;  a  small  hole  nnidewith  a  pointed 
instrument  ;  a  slight  wound,  aa  one  made 
with  a  needle,  a  prickle,  Ice. 

"  \V\ien  prlck'd  by  a  abarp-puintcd  weapon,  wblcb 
Kind  of  wound  Iscalled  n  p-in.ri<rc,  theyarttinuch  tob* 
retpirded."— H'i«emuii  .■  Suryery. 

puno'-tnre,  v.t.  &  i.    [Puncture,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  a  puncture  in ;  to  prick; 
to  pierce  with  a  small  pointed  in.itrnmtuU 

"  To  puncture  the  still  supplicallug  na^e." 

Uarth :  Ittaptntiny,  rL 

2.  Fig. :  To  prick,  and  so  burst  or  explode, 
as  one  would  a  bladder  by  pricking. 

"  A  musaa^e  .  .  ,  thut  would  pujicture  the  fallaclei 
of  the  i Hfliition lata. ""—i/arp«r'*  itonthly,  Sept.,  IftSi 

B.  Intrans. :  To  imike  puuctun-s  or  holes. 

'*  Occaaiuni-d  by  the  puncturinff*  of  the  red  apider." 
—field,  OcL  a,  1B86. 

puno-ta-rel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  frtm 
punctura  =  a  puncture  (q.v.).] 

ZooL  it  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Fissurellidae, 
with  six  (?)  species,  widely  distributed  in 
20-100  fathoms.  Shell  conic^d,  eb^vated,  apex 
recurved  ;  perforation  in  front  nf  apex,  with 
a  raised  border  internally ;  suiface  cancellated. 
Fo-<sil,  in  glacial  deposits  of  North  Britain. 
(h'oodward.)  One  species  from  the  Upper 
Greensand.     (Etheridge.) 

piind,  s,     [Pound.]    (Scotch.) 

pun'-dit.  pan'-dit,  5.  [Sansc.  pandita  = 
learned,  a  wise  or  learned  man,  from  pajid  = 
to  heap  up] 

1.  A  learned  Brali<nan  ;  one  learned  in  the 
Sanscrit  language,  aud  in  the  science,  laws, 
and  religion  of  Inilia. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  great  show  of  learning, 
without  really  jwssessiug  it. 

*  piin'-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  a 
variant  of  bundle.]    A  short  and  fat  wouian. 


$.     [Fr.  punaiu.] 


*  pu-nofo',   *  pu-nise' 

The  bcd-liug. 

"  lliN  flea,  his  inorplon,  and  punttm, 
lie  Ml  ((ytt«Mi  for  lila  propii  <•«»•■  " 

BMler .  Uud^Jmu,  UL  t 

Piin'-fleld,  s.    [Seedef,] 

(•toy.:  A  jilai-o  iu  Dorsetshire,  England. 

Ponfield-bods,  a.  pL 

Geo!. :  Prof.  Jndd's  name  for  beds,  partly  of 
brackish,  partly  nf  marine  origin,  found  at  Puu- 
fleld.  Tliey  arc  higher  than  thcWealdcu  proper. 
Some  of  the  shells  characterize  also  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Neocomian  of  the  North  of  Spain. 

piing,  s.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  A  mde  sort  of 
sli'i^'li  or  oliloiig  t)ox,  made  of  boards  and 
pl.'tccd  on  runiu-rs,  used  in  the  United  States 
for  dntwing  loads  on  snow  by  hoi-ses.  {BartUtt.) 

piin'-gar,  $.  [Cf.  Gr.  wdyovpot  (pagoum).] 
A  crul).     (Prov.) 

ptn'-t^n-^f,  * piin'-^9n90,  5.  [Kng.  pun- 
gcn{t);  -ci/.J 

L  The  quality  or  stat*  of  being  pungent; 
heat  or  sliarpncss  on  tlie  tongue  or  to  the 
smell ;  acriilness. 

"  The  warm  punjpvncaot  oVrKillIng  tar." 

Crabb*     /l'>rt,uffh.  ■•t  i 

2.  KccnneBs,  hharpneas,  causticity,  mcineet, 
acrinioniouanesH. 

"  Many  of  ua  htre  rnJoyM  the  rare  p^inffvniy  of  tb* 
r»ii»-ih  of  Um  laat  century.'— iJMtfy  TeU^apA,  tUech 

1&,  l^M. 

pftn'-JC^nt,  (U  (littt.  pun^na,  pr.  par,  o( pun^ 
=  t<i  prick,  to  ptmcturr  ;  Sp.  puni^rnte  :  lUiI. 
piiii>ifntf,  pugiunU.  l^ngent auA  poigiuinf  tin 
doubk'ts.l 


Mil,  b6^;  p6^t.  jdWl; 
-tian 


c»t.  9GU,  ohoruB,  fhlzi,  bongh; 
Uoo,  -slon^ahdn;    tlon,  -^on- 


go,  ftoxn ;  tliln,  (I1I3 ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xonopbon,  e^ Ut,    -Ing. 
.  ahnn,    -oloos,  -tlona,  -eloiu  -  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &.c.  —  b^l,  dgl* 
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pungently—punter 


L  Ordinary  hmguage  : 

*  1.  Piercing,  sharp,  biting,  poignant,  severe. 

'■HI»  passion  Is  greater,  hia  necesaiticB  more  pun- 
§tnt."~Bp.  Tatilor :  Semtont.  vol.  l»  aer.  4. 

2.  Sharply  affecting  the  sense  of  sinell. 

"The  pungent  grains  at  tlUllaOng  duat," 

Pope  :  Rape  qf  the  Lock,  v.  Bl. 

3.  Affecting  the  tongue,  as  with  small 
prickles  ;  biting,  sharp,  acrid. 

"  Simple  taates.  such  as  sweet,  bout,  bitter,  hot,pun- 
ffent."— Stewart     PhUos.  Ettays.  eaa.  I.  ch.  v. 

4.  ^arp,  bitter,  or  severe  to  the  mind  or 
feelings  ;  caustic,  keen,  racy,  biting,  stinging : 
as,  -piingent  language. 

II.  Bot. :  Terminating  gradually  in  a  hard 
sharp  point,  as  the  leaves  of  Ruscus  aculmtus. 

pun.'-gent-\^,  adv.  [Eng.  pungent ;  -ly.]  In 
a  pungent,  sharp,  or  biting  manner. 

pun'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.) 
shrivelled,  shrunk";  applied  specif,  to  grain 
whose  juices  have  been  exti-acted  by  the  insect 
Thrips  cerealium. 

pun'-g3?',  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  A  small  sloop 
or  shaUop  or  a  large  boat  with  sails. 

Pu'-nic,  a.  &.  s.  [Lat.  Punicus,  from  Puni  or 
Pceiii  =  the  Carthaginians.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Car- 
thaginians.   (Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  340.) 

2.  Fig. :  Amongst  the  Romans  Punica  fides 
or  Punic  faith,  was  proverbial  for  bad  faitli  or 
treachery,  hence,  panic  is  used  for  treacher- 
ous, untrustworthy,  faithless. 

"  Yes.  yea,  his  faith  att«atlnK  nationa  own, 
Tis  punic  all"  Brooke  "  Jerusatem  Delivered. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. It  was  an  offshoot  of  Phoenician, 
belonging  to  the  Canaanitish  branch  of  the 
Semitic  tongues. 

Punic-wars,  s.  pi. 

Hist, :  Three  great  wars  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Carthaginians.  The  first  (b.c.  264- 
241)  was  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  and 
ended  by  the  Carthaginians  having  to  with- 
draw from  the  island.  The  second  (b.c.  21&- 
202).  the  war  in  which  Hannibal  gained  his 
great  \ictories  in  Italy,  was  a  death  struggle 
between  the  two  rival  powers  ;  it  ended  with 
decisive  victory  to  the  Romans.  The  third 
(B.C.  14&-146)  was  a  wanton  one  for  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  which  was  effected  in 
the  last-named  year. 

pu'-ni-ca,  a.  [Lat.  Pnnica  (arbor)  =  ^  pome- 
granate tree,  so  called  from  having  been  first 
lound,  or  from  abounding  at,  Carthage.] 

Bot. :  Pomegranate ;  a  genus  of  Myrtea, 
with  a  single  species.    tPoMEORANATE-TKEE.] 

•pu-ni9e',  s.    [Punese.] 

•pu-nice,  v.t.    [Punish.1 

pn-nic'-eous.   pu-nic'-eal  (c  as  sh).  a. 

1  Lat.  puniceus.]    Of  a  scarlet  or  purple  colour. 

pu'-ni-^in,  s.     [Lat.  punic(a)  ;  -in.] 

Chem.  :  An  acrid  uncrystallizable  substance, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate 
tree,  Punica  GraTiatum.     (Watts.) 

•pu'-nie-ship.  s.  [Eng.puny;  -ship.]  Early 
beginning  ;  youth. 

"  In  the  puniethip  or  nonage  o(  Cenliche  Saodes." — 
Noihe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

pu'-ni-ness,  s.  [Eng.  puny;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  puny  ;  pettiness. 

pun'-ish,  'pon-ysche,  *pun-isch-en, 
*pun-ishe,  'pun-ysh,  'pu-nice,  v.t. 
[Fr.  puaiss',  rui.tt  of  punissant,  pr.  par.  of 
jmnir  =  to  punish  ;  Lat.  puTiio;  O.  Lat.  p(mio 
=  to  punish,  to  exact  a  penalty;  por/ta  =  a 
penalty ;  Sp.  &  Port,  punir ;  Ital.  punire.] 
[Pain,  s.] 

\.  To  inflict  a  penalty  on  ;  to  visit  judicially 
with  pain,  loss,  confinement,  or  other  penalty  ; 
to  chastise.  (Applied  to  the  offender.) 
{Leviticus  xxvi,  18.) 

2.  To  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  person  for ;  to 
reward  or  visit  with  a  penalty  imposed  on  the 
offender.    (Applied  to  the  offence.) 

"  Loath  as  thoa  art  to  punish  lawlea.1  hist." 

Po/ie:  Homer  ;  Ilia-i  iv.  «. 

3.  To  inflict  pain,  or  injury  on,  generally, 
but  especially  in  boxing. 

" afterwards  punithed  his  oppooeot  Tery  acien- 

ii&caily."— Daily  TeUgraph,  March  6.  1886. 


4.  To  exhaust,  to  deprive  of  strength. 


5.  To  make  a  considerable  inroad  on ;  to 
consume  a  large  quantity  uf. 

"  I  shall  .  .  .  punvih  the  old  gentleman's  sherry."— 
Caatell'i  Saturdai/  Journal.  March  6,  1886,  p.  S59. 

6.  Cricket :  To  make  many  runs  off ;  to  hit 
freely  :  as,  To  punish  a  bowler  or  his  bowling. 

p^'-isb-a-ble,  *  pun-ysh-a-ble,  a.  [Fr. 
punissable.]  Deserving  of  punishment ;  liable 
to  punishment ;  capable  of  being  punished  by 
law. 

"The  Russian  laws  had  made  it  puniihable."— 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.  cb.  xxiiL 

piin'-ish-a-ble-neas,  s.  [Eng.  punishable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  punishable. 

pim'-ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  punish;  -er.]  One 
who  punishes  ;  one  who  inflicts  punishmeiit, 
pain,  loss,  or  other  penalty,  for  an  otfence  or 
crime. 

"This  knowB  my  i*un«A«r."     Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  103. 

pun'-ish-ment,  *  pun-lsshe-ment,  s. 

[Fr.  pu7iisseme)it.] 

1.  The  act  ot  punishing;  the  infliction  of 
pain,  loss,  confinement,  or  other  penalty,  for 
a  crime  or  offence.     (1  Peter  ii.  14.) 

2.  That  which  is  inflicted  as  a  penalty  ;  any 
pain,  litss,  confinement,  or  other  penalty,  in- 
tlicted  on  a  i>erson  for  any  crime  or  oflence  by 
a  duly  qualified  authority  to  which  the  offender 
is  subject ;  penalty  imposed  by  law. 

"  Punithmente  of  unreasonable  severity  have  less 
effect  in  preventing  crimes,  and  amending  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  than  auch  aa  are  more  merciful  in 
gL-rieral.  vet  properly  intermixed  with  due  distinctions 
o(  severity.  —B^ac**ro«« -■  Comment.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  L 

3.  Pain  or  injury  inflicted  in  a  general  sense, 
especially  the  pain  or  injuries  inflicted  by  one 
person  on  another  in  a  boxing  match. 

*  pu-ni'-tlon,  *  pu-ni-cl-on,  *  pu-nls- 
sy-on,  •  pu-nys-y-on,  s.  [Fr.  punition, 
from  Lat.  punitionem,  aecus.  of  punitio,  from 
punitu^,  pa.  par.  of  punio  =  to  punish  (q. v.) ; 
Sp.  punicion;  Ital.  punizione.]  The  act  of 
punishing ;  punishment. 

*'  Upon  payne  of  ^eat  puni»»tjon.''—Bemvrt ;  FroU- 
tart .  Cronycle,  vol.  iL.  ch.  xxxix. 

*  pun'-i-tive,  o.  [Lat.  punitus,  pa.  par.  of 
punio  =  to  punish.]  Pertaining  or  involving 
punishment;  awarding  or  inflicting  punish- 
ment ;  punitory. 

"  His  puntftpfl  aud  remunerative  JoBtice.*— fii>W«.' 
Work*.  L  288. 

*  pun'-i-tor-^,  a.  [Pl-nitive.]  FanishiDg ; 
tending  to  punishment. 

Pun'-jaub,  Pun-jab.  Pan'-jab, s.  [Pers, 

panj  =  live,  and  ab  =  water.  Named  from  the 
five  rivers,  the  Jhelum,  the  Chenaub,  the 
Ravee,  the  Beas,  and  the  Sutlej,  traversing 
the  region.  Perhaps  at  first  the  Indus  may 
have  been  included,  and  the  Beas,  the  shortest 
of  the  whole,  omitted.] 

Geog. :  An  extensive  territory  in  the  north- 
west of  India,  most  of  it  under  direct 
Anglo-Indian  authority,  and  ruled  by  a  lieu- 
teuunt-governor,  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder constituting  the  protected  state  of 
Cashmere. 

Punjaub  wild-sbeep,  s. 

ZooL  :  Ovis  cydoceros^  the  Oorial  (q.v.)L 

pun'-jum,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Fabric:  A  fine,  heavy,  imbleacbed  long- 
clotli,  made  in  India. 

puJlk,  *  paiick,  s.     [Contract,  of  spunk.\ 

1.  A  preparation  that  will  burn  without 
flame ;  usually  made  in  sticks. 

2.  Decayed  wood;  vegetable  tinder;  touch- 
wood. 

*3.  A  prostitute. 

"  This  pm>k  is  one  of  Cnpid'a  carriers." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  \\  \nd*or.\\.\. 

pun'-lta,  pun' -tab,  «.  [Eind.  pan)<h6.-=^ 
fan,  allied  to  pankh^-=.^  wing,  a  feather; 
Sansc.  pakska.=.^  wing;  Pers.  pajjfcan  =  a 
sieve,  a  fan.]  A  large,  broad  fan,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  or  a  number  of  such  f&ns, 
acting  simultaneously,  and  worked  by  an 
attendant.  It  is  common  in  India,  being  sus- 
pended over  a  table  or  bed.  It  has  a  line 
attached  to  one  end,  which  passes  through 
the  wall  or  door  to  an  attendant  outside. 

"The  atmosphere  ...  so  delightfully  tempered  as 

to  render  ;>urtitii/w  and  nitid-salls  all  but  unnecessary." 

—Daiiy  Telegraph,  Sept  A  1885. 


*  punk'-isht  a.      [Eng.  punk ;    -^sK}    HarO' 

tricious. 

' '  These  punkUh  ontaidefl  bcfnille the  oeedj trftTeUflr.' 
—AdainM.    If  otAj,  L  28. 

*  punlt'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  punk;  dimin,  suff. 
-ling.]    A  young  prostitute,  a  little  strumpet. 

"Squiring  punks  and  punklingt  up  and  down  the 
city."— fieaum.  *  Fle(. :  Martiat  Maid,  Ii  L 

*  pun'-nago  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  pun,  ■. ; 
-age.]     Punning. 

"Such  chapters  of  punnage."—B.  A.  Foe:  Margti^ 

alia,  clxxvlL 

punned,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Pun  (l),  v.] 

piln'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  pun  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  pounds  or  rams  ;  a  heavy  tool 
used  for  ramming  and  consolidating  earth  ;  a 
beetle. 

2.  One  who  puns  ;  a  punster. 

pun' -net,  *.  [Cf.  Ir.  huinne  =  a  twig,  a 
branch.]  A  small,  but  broad,  shallow  basket 
used  for  displaying  fruit  and  flowers. 

"  The  pickers  advance  through  the  strawberry  quar- 
tern carrj'ing  tvo  punnett  each."— £  I  ocAm  ore  :  Atiem 
Lorraine,  ch.  xvl. 

pun'-ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Pun  (1),  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adj. :  Given  to  making  puns  ;  ex- 
hibiting a  pun  or  play  upon  words. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
puns. 

"The  very  language  of  the  court  waa  punniT^f."~ 
Sha/Ceabuiy :  PreedoTn  of  Wit  A  Bumour,  pt.  i..  J  2. 

punnlng-arms,  5.  pi.    [Allusivb-arhs.] 

*  piin'-ning-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  punning;  .ly.] 
In  a  j'unuing  manner ;  with  a  pun  or  puns. 
(Cu.lyU.) 

*  pun-nol'-o-g^^.  s.  [Eng.  pun; -oloffi/.]  The 
art  of  making  j'uus. 

*  piin'-n^,  s.  [Eng.  pun^  v. ;  -3/.]  A  punner, 
a  rammer. 

"Hearing  the  harmonioua  noise  made  with  beetU 
MXiApunny." —Smith  :  Lives  of  Bighaaymen,  L  299. 

pun'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  pun  (I),  v. ;  suff,  -stcr,  ai 
in  tricks/tr,  &c.]  One  who  makes  puns  ;  one 
who  is  given  to,  or  is  skiliul  in,  making  puns ; 
a  quibbler  on  words. 

"  If  you  aak  him  to  help  yoa  to  some  bread,  a  pun- 
ster should  think  hiuiseli  very  'ill-bred'  Ii  he  did 
not;  and  U  he  is  not  as  '  well-bred'  aa  yourseU.  be 
hopes  for  aome  'grains'  of  aUowauce."— St«e^e :  Spec- 
rotor,  No.  601. 

punt  (I),  v.i.  [Ft.  ponter,  from  ponte  =  a 
punt,  from  Sp.  punto=.a.  point  (q.v.).]  Te 
I'lay  at  basset  and  ombre.  (Pope :  The  Basset 
Table.) 

punt  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [PtJNT,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  propel  by  pushing  along  with  a  pole 
through  the  water  ;  to  force  along  bypushing, 

2.  To  convey  in  a  punt. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  push  a  punt  along. 

"  We  ftmud  It  most  difficult  to  punt  along  the  BA#> 
row  paasajiea."— /'ie/d,  Dec.  19.  1885. 

punt  (3),  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A-  Trans. :  To  kick,  as  a  football. 
B.  Intrans.  :  To  kick  a  football. 

"  Muore,  getting  away  agaic,  punted  up  to  Haylej.* 
—Fi^ld,  Jan.  28,  18S2. 

piint  (1),  s.  [PiTNT  (1),  v.]  The  act  of  playing 
at  Ixibset  and  ombre  ;  a  punter. 

punt  (2),  s.  [A.S.,  from  Lat.  ponto  =  a  boat.) 
[Pontoon.] 

1.  A  large,  square-built,  flat-bottomed  ves- 
sel, without  masts,  used  as  a  lighter  for  con- 
veying goods,  &c,  and  propelled  by  poles. 

2.  A  small,  flat-bottomed  b<iat,  with  squar* 
ends,  used  in  tishing,  and  propelled  by  poles. 

piint  (3),  s.  [Punt  (3),  v.]  A  kick  of  the  baH 
at  football. 

"  Littledale.  by  a  splendid  punt  Into  toncb.  relieved 
the  atreod."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1832. 

piint  (4),  S.      [PONTEE.] 

piinf-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  pu7it  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]    One 

who  punts  or  plays  at  basset  and  ombre : 
hence,  a  gambler  generally. 

"A  crowd  of  aweatmck  amateurs  and  bre»thle« 
punteri."—77iackeray:  A'evfcomes,  ch.  xxvtU. 

piint'-er  (2),  *.  [Eng.  punt  (2).  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  pro]>els  or  manages  a  punt ;  a  puntsmau. 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^n.  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


puntil— purana 
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ptin'-til,    9.      [FONTEE.] 

•  pun  -to*  s.  [Ital.  &  Sp.,  from  Lat.  pun<:lmn 
-a  point  (q.v^.] 

1.  A  dot  or  point  in  music. 

2.  A  thrust  or  pass  in  fencing. 

punto  dlitto.  i>/i r.   Adirect  pointorliit. 
pnnto  reverse  (or  riverso),  j'hr.    a 
back-handed  slmke. 

"Ah.  th«  iinmort*!  piuaadol  the  punto  tweno/  the 
hay  I  ■■— Mute/p.  .    AV'ftco  *  Jutiel.  iL  1 

puntS'-man,  s.  [Eiig.  punt  (2),  and  man] 
Une  wlio'inana<'es  a  punt;  specif.,  one  wliu 
shooU  wildfowl  from  a  punt. 

"Thf  jntultm'in  followed  every  twist  and  turn."— 
Ftfld,  Dec  1»,  ISttS. 

P^nt'-y,   S.      [PoNTEE.1 

pu'-ny,  '  puls-ny,  a.  &  s.     [Ft.  puU-ni  = 
afler-boni.  i.e.,  younger,  inferior;  from  Lat. 
post  =  after,  undnatus  =  born.]    (Poisne.J 
A.  As  adjective: 

•  1.  Lately  born;  bom  later  than  or  after 
another;  young.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  307.) 

2.  Iniperfecllydovelopediu  size  and  growth  ; 
small  and  weak ;  feeble,  petty,  insignificant, 
diminutive. 

"  Each  fiuny  wave  in  diamonds  roll'd," 

Scotl :  Lord  qf  the  ItUt,  Iv.  13. 

•  B.  A$  suhst. :  One  born  after  another,  there- 
fore younger  ami  weaker  than  he  ;  a  junior,  a 

^      freshman,  a  novice  ;  an  inexperienced  person. 

"  If  vuniet  or  freahioen  Bbould  regret  the  axiouia 
And  principles  of  Ariatotle."— faction ;  Eternal  Truth 
qf  Scripturet,  ch.  1. 

•  pu'-n^,  5.     [Fr.  punaise.]    A  bed-bug. 

"Theae;    nles  or  w»ll  lice."— i».  Boltand:  Plinte. 

bk.  xxlx...  ch.  iv. 

paoy,  s.  [Ktym.  doubtful.]  A  spiked  pole 
used  iu  propelling  a  barge  or  boat. 

pup,  v.i.  &  (.     [Pup,  s.] 

A.  Intratis. :  To  bring  forth  puppies  or 
whelps,  as  tlie  female  of  the  canine  species. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth,  ua  a  puppy  or 
whelp. 

"  They  wnnpuppad  rather  l&te."— field,  Oct.  8, 1B8S. 

pup,  8.     [An  abbrev.  of  jmppy  (q.v.).] 

1,  A  puppy. 

2.  A  young  seal. 

pu'-pa,  pupe,  s.  [Lat.  pupa  =  ft  young  girl, 
a  doli,  a  puppet ;  fein.  of  pu;*«s  =  a  boy.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  third  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  insect.  [Nymph,  Chrysalis.  1  On 
reaching  its  full  growth  the  larva  ceases  to 
eat,  and  some  time  later  becomes  encased  in 
a  closed  shell  or  case,  whence  after  a  certain 
lengthened  period,  which  typically  is  one  of 
repose,  it  emerges  as  a  perfect  insect. 

"  The  pupa  of  this  species  ore  suspended.'— /*t«r<i, 
Jul  16. 188& 

2.  Zool.  £  PaUeont.  :Chrys;dis-shell ;  a  genus 
of  Helicidee.  Shell  rimate  or  perforate,  cylin- 
drical, or  oblong;  aperture  rounded,  often 
toothed  ;  margins  distant,  mostly  united  by  a 
callous  lamina.  Ilecent  species,  '206.  widely 
distributed  in  both  liemispheres ;  fusnil  40, 
from  the  C<>al-measures  of  America  and  the 
Eocene  of  Europe.  Three  recent  sub-genera : 
Vertigo,  Axis,  and  Stenogyra.    (IVoodward.) 

pnp'-al,  a.  [Eng.  pup(a),  -al.]  Pertaining 
or  rei.'iting  to  a  pupa. 

"The  Inr»al  mid  pupal  conditions."  — .<<(^#fw»um, 
Dec.  1.  188<. 

pn-par'-i-al,  a.  (Eng.  pup(a);  -arial.]  Of, 
orl'eUmgiti'g  to,  a  pupa;  puiial. 

pn'-pate,  v.i.  (Eng.  pJipin);  -ate.]  To  assume 
the  fitnn  or  state  of  a  pupa. 

"  ButtcrfliM  of  the  Unnlan  irroup  never  go  to  ea.rth 
to  pupate."— Field,  Jiin.  'M,  ISSt). 

pn-pa'-tloil,  .*».  [Pupate.]  The  act  or  state 
of  Iteeouiiii^'  a  pupa  ;  the  condition  or  state  of 
a  pupa;  jmpal  state. 

"  ReinaliiliiK  nomiirkpd  tiU  the  period  of  thp\Tpupa- 
ttim."—Academi/,  Sept.  a.  ISaL 

pupe,  ».     [Pupa.] 

pTi  po'-ld,  pu-p6  16,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Cider  brandy,     (vlnn-r.) 

pu'-pa  (U.  '  pu-plUe.  «.  [O,  Fr.  pupile  (Fr. 
pupilU),  from  L;it.  pupiUnin,  nccus,  of  impilbia 
=  an  orphnn-bMy.  a  ward,  diniin.  from  jmpiM 
=  a  boy;  Sp.  piipUo,  pupHa ;   Port.  &  Ital. 

jmyit/o,  piipiHa.\ 


I.  OrdinaTy  Language  : 

1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex  under  the 
care  of  a  teacher  or  tutor ;  a  scholar,  a  dis- 
ci i>Ie. 

"  F^  A  puptfi  Intellect  with  store 
Of  Bj'UtJix."  Cuvper:  THrorinium. 

2.  One  under  the  guardianship  of  another  ; 
a  ward. 

IL  Law :  A  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of 
pul'erty. 

•  pupil-monger,  s.  One  who  takes  or 
teachi-s  pupils.     (Fuller.) 

pupil-teacher,  s.  A  young  person  of 
either  sex  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  pupil  and 
a  tcaeher,  teaching  the  junior  pujuls.  and 
receiving  instruction  from  the  head-teaeber  ; 
one  in  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher.  The 
training  is  finished  at  normal  schools  and 
training  colleges,  and  on  passing  the  necessary 
examinations  the  pupil-teacher  becomes  a 
certificated  teacher. 

pu'-pil  (2),  s.  [Fr.  pupille,  from  Lat.  pupilla 
=  a  little  girl,  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  Sp. 
pupila ;  Port,  k  Ital.  pi^iUa.] 

Anat. :  The  circular  opening  of  the  iris 
(q.v.).  Its  direction  is  slightly  to  the  na.-^al 
side  of  the  iris  ;  its  contractions  are  rausi-d 
by  the  circular  laver  of  the  iris,  and  dilation 
by  the  radiating  tibres  of  the  anterior  or  nms- 
cular  layer. 

"  When  you  shut  one  eye.  the  pupil  of  the  other, 
that  l8  0|«!U.  dilat«th."— fiacon  ;  Jfal.  HUt.,  {  868. 

T[  Pin-hole  pupil ; 

Pathol. :  The  pupil  of  the  eye  when  so  con- 
tractAid  that  it  is  suggestive  of  a  pin  hole. 

pu  -pfl-age,  •  pu  -pillage  (age  as  ig),  s 

[Eng.  pupil  (.1)  ;  -age] 

1.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  a  pupil 
or  scholar ;  the  period  during  which  one  is  a 
pupil  or  scholar. 

■'  I  cannot  altogether  forget  what  I  learned  In  mv 
years  of  fmiiiUage." ^Oeddea  :  Trana.  of  Uible.    (l*re(.) 

2.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  a  ward  or 
minor ;  minority. 

"  Ab  If  he  atlll  were  In  his  pujHlane." 

Daniel.   Civil  Wan.  v. 

pU-pi-lar'-i-t3?',  s.  [Fr.  pupillarit€y  from 
pupille  =  a  pupil.] 

Scots  Law:  Tlie  interval  between  birth,  and 
the  age  of  puberty  (q.v.). 

pu'-pil-ar-y,  pu  -pil  lar-^,  a.    [Fr.  pupil- 

laire:  I^t.  pupiitaris.] 

1.  Of,  or  i>ertiining  to,  a  pupil  or  scholar. 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
pupillary-membrano,  s. 

AniU.  :  A  delicate  transparent  membrane 
closing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  the  nuddio 
periud  of  foetal  life. 

pn-pip'-a^ra,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pupa  (q.v.),  and 
parin  =  to  bring  forth.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-order  of  Diptera,  in  which 
the  larva;  reside  within  the  body  of  the  mother 
till  after  they  have  become  pupie.  Families, 
Rippobo3cid:e  and  Nycteribiidjc  (q.v.). 

pu-pip'-a-roiifl,  a.    [Pupipaha.] 

Kntirm. :  Of,  or  i)crtaining  to,  the  Pupipara ; 
bringing  forth  the  young  in  the  pupa  stjite. 

•  pu-piV-6r-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  jmpa(q.v.),  and 
voro  =  to  (levtMir.  ] 

Entom.:  TheEiitomopbaga(q.v.X  (IxitreiUe.) 

» pu'-pl-viire,  s.  [Pupivoua.]  Any  insect 
belonging  to  tlie  group  Pupivora. 

pu-piv'-or- Olis,  a.  (PupivoKA.J  Entomo- 
jihagous  (q.v.). 

piip'-pct,  ■  pop-et, '  pop  otto, "  pup  pit, 

.S-.     |().  Fr.  ;/((((^j-(/*',  liiiiiiii.  from  Lat.  y-uya  = 
a  doll.] 

L  Ordijiary  Language: 

•  1.  Anything  like  a  child  or  baby  ;  a  dolt. 

"  Dead  Unfttfeii.  which  lie  tmt  great  ;>wi.»;'«'rj  and  t.aMce 
for  old  {M>\n.  —llomilift:  Sermi^n  agaltut  Idolittry. 

2.  A  sm.ill  Image,  generally  in  the  human 
form,  moved  by  eords  or  wires,  lu  a  comic 
drama  ;  a  luarinnettu. 

3.  One  who  acts  at  the  instigation  or  will  of 
another;  a  tool. 

•■  That  the  poor  puppet  inlttht  perf.>nn  his  part" 
Hewitt :  Ihin  ilotUrick,  xlllL 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Miich.  :  [PupprcTVALvr.]. 

2.  /^7?i«.- (IlBAnfrrocK,  Tailstock]. 


puppet  head.  «.    [PoppET-nEAO.] 
puppet-play,  $.     (Puppet-show.] 

puppet-player,   s.     One  who  managet 

lli>^  ni'itioiia  uf  puppets. 

puppet-show,   puppet-play,   ».     A 

m'K-k  drama  performed  by  puppets  ;  amorion- 
ette-show. 

"  A  youth.   iuMi  landed  kt   the  Brille,  raseiiihtee  » 

clown  at  a  puppeC.^ho*t^.^ —Ooldtmith  :  PulUe  Learning. 

ch.  Kill. 

puppet-valve,  s.  A  disc  with  a  stem 
and  vertical  motion  to  and  from  its  seat. 

•  pup'-pet-ish,   'pop-et-lsho,  o,     [Eng. 

puppH  ;    -tsA.]      Of  tlie  nature  of  a  puppet ; 
I>uppet-like. 

"S^nsiiige    wyth    other   popetUhe   gmden."— flixl«  .* 

Jrnaije,  pt,  il. 

•  pup'-pet-lj^,  a.    [Eng.  puppet;  -ly.]    Like 
a  puppet;  puppet-like. 

•  pup'-pet-man,  *  pup'-pSt-mas-ter,  «. 

[Eng.  puppet,  and  man,  or  master.]    The  same 

as  PUPPEl-PLAYER  (q.v.). 

•  pup'-pet-r3^,  •  pop-et-ry,  •  pup-et-ry, 

s.     [Eng.  puppH;  -ry.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  puppet-show ;  mimic  represen- 
tation, 

"The  pupetry  in  the  church  of  the  Mlnerve.  repre- 
Bentliig  the  Nativity."— Jfer/yn  .■  Diary,  l>ea  3i.  |161*). 

2.  Fig.  :  Finery,  outward  show  ;  alfectation. 

"  Adorning  female  painted  pxtpprfry.' 

Murtton  :  .Scourge  <>f  ViUany,  Hi  8. 

•piip'-pi-fy,  "pup-pi-fle,  vx.  [Ens 
puppy;  sufl.  -/j/.]    'I'll  make  a  puppy  of. 

"Did  fool  and  puppifU  themselve*."- ffowf/f  .■  Parly 
of  Beatta,  p.  "i-i. 

•pup'-pi-l^.  a.  ['^^g- puppy:  -'y-l  Puppy- 
like ;  like  a  pupi^y. 

"To  keep  up  with  Its  puppily  danclngB."— /MeAari- 
ion:  Clariaia,  v.  TH. 

piip'-py,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  poupie  —  a  doll,  a  puppet.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  whelp  ;  the  young  of  a  bitch  or 
female  of  the  canine  species. 

"Tbv   playn,  like  hUnd-born    piippi^t.    sh^uM    be 
cfrown'd,  Dor$et:  T-j  M.  K.  Howard. 

2.  Fig. :  A  term  of  contempt  applied  to  one 
who  is  conceited,  alfccted,  and  impertinent  ; 
a  silly  coxcomb,  a  fop. 

"  The  unbred  puppy,  who  bad  never  seen 
A  creature  look  so  gay  or  talk  so  flu*-.' 

/locheiter  :  f^om  Artemua  fi  Chlot. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  puppy; 
hence,  immature.   (Cowiier :  Dog  £  Water  Lily.) 

puppy-dog,    s.     A  puppy.     (ShaJcesp.  : 

King  John,  ii,  2.) 

puppy  -  headed,  a.  Silly,  childish. 
{Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  ii.  2.) 

•pup'-py,  v.i.  [Puppv,  s.]  To  bring  forth 
puppies  or  whelps  ;  to  pup. 

"The  akin  whk-h  coiiniii-'th  away  att«r  she  hath 
puppicd."—!*.  UoUanii:  riinii;  bk.  xit,  ch  xiv. 

piip'-pjr-hood,  s.  [Kng.  puppy ;  -hood.)  The 
condition  or'stato  of  a  puppy. 

"A  hnund  that  hail  not  yet  quite  thrown  off  tha 
instincta  uf  puppyhood.' —Field,  Feb.  SO.  18M 

pttp'-py-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  puppy:  -urm.]  The 
cliaraeteristic-H  or  manners  of  a  puppy  ;  that 
whieh  causes  a  person  to  be  considered  a 
puppy  ;  empty  conceit  or  affectaliou. 

"The  pttppyitm  oi  his  atAfxaet."—Miaa  Attettn . 
.'ieTU«  *  Setttibitity,  oh.  zzxllL 

•pur,  ft.    [Purr,  v.] 

•  pur,  s.    [Purr,  a.) 

pu-ra'-na,  a.  (flans.  =  old,  anelent,  from 
puni  =  old,  jiast.] 

Uinduisn*:  The  last  great  division  of  Hindoo 
sacred  literature.  Eighteen  principal  Pnranaa 
ure  enumerated,  called  BiAhuia,  P.'Vilma,  Brah* 
iii.lnda.  A^iil,Vishiui,OlVruda,  llrahmavaivarta. 
Siva,  Linga,  NAruiliya.  Skand;i.  MArkandeya, 
nhavishyat,  MAt>iya,  Vftraha,  Kaurma,  VAman, 
and  Hhftgavat.  Nnncof  tlieiii  lsdat<'«i.  Some 
qunl4'  fnnu  i>thfrs,  and  the  jwiUxl  of  their  re- 
ilartinu  enibntees  perhaps  a  dozen  centuriea. 
In  llieir  pn-sent  form  none  of  them  appear* 
older  than  the  ninth  century  a.d.  The  most 
celebmted  are  the  Vlnhnu  n'rul  the  llhAgavat 
Purftniw.  Thev  am  full  nf  li-g.-nds  relating  to 
holy  places  ami  ct-remonisl  rites,  with  minut« 
fragnientjt  I'f  history.  Modern  Hinduism  la 
lftri^'''ly  fnuml"'"!  mi  these  compoHltlotis,  some  of 
which  arc  sectarian  productions,  advocating 


bSU,  b^;  p^t,  }6^l;  cat,  yell,  chorua,  yhln,  hen?h;  go,  feom;  thin,  fhl«;  sin.  af ;  ezpoot,  Xonophon,  oylst,    ph  =  t 
-«lan.  -tion  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shUn ;  -(Ion,  -flon  -  zhun.    -<iloua,  -tloue,  -slous  -  shOs.     bio,  -die,  ic.  -  b^l,  dpL 
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the  claims  of  particular  divinities  to  the 
dispara'jement  of  others.  In  addition  to  the 
eighteen  principal  Puranas,  there  are  eighteen 
Upapiir4nas  or  secondary  Piirduas,  enumer- 
ated by  H.  H.  Wilson  (Vishnu  PiirAna,  In- 
trod.),  and  these  do  not  complete  the  list  of 
Puranic  literature. 

pii-ran'-lC,   a.      [Eng.  puran(a);    -ic.]     Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Puranas. 

Pur'-becU,  s.    [See  def-J 

Geog.  :  A  peninsula  running  out  from  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  about  ten  miles  with  a 
breadth  of  seven. 

Pnrbeck-beds,  5.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  series  of  beds  generally  considered 
the  highest  part  of  the  Upper  Oolite;  but 
meriting,  according  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  a  dis- 
tinct place,  as  between  it  and  the  Oolit*  there 
is  a  complete  break,  strati  graphically  and 
palffiontohipically.  The  Purbeck  beds  chiefly 
consist  of  freshwater  limestones,  clays,  shales, 
and  sandstones.  Thtjy  are  found  on  the 
isle  or  peninsula  of  Purbeck,  in  Durdlestone 
Bay,  near  Swanagc,  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Lul- 
worth  Cove.  They  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  a  lower  senes  with  Dirt-beds  [Dirt- 
bed],  140  feet;  a  middle  with  '* cinder  beds" 
(five  out  of  nine  sections  of  it  Marine), 
130  feet ;  and  an  upper  at  Lulworth,  27  feet. 
The  flora  consisted  of  CliaraceEB.  Cycadacea, 
&.C.  ManXeUia  nidi/omiis  is  a  cycad  ;  being 
a  typical  species.  In  the  Purbecks  have  been 
found ;  33  Coleoptera,  18  Neuroptera,  15  Dip- 
tera,  18  Homoptera,  9  Orthoptera,  and  2 
Hymenoptera,  Croeodilia,  Lacertilia,  Chelonia, 
&c.,  with  12  genera  and  28  species  of  Marsu- 
pials, the  last  all  from  the  Middle  Purbecks. 

Purbeck-Umestone,  s. 

GtoL,  Comm.,  dc. :  A  freshwater  limestone 
in  the  Purberk.  Fnrmf-riy  used  asa  synonym 
of  the  whole  Purberk  beds.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed for  paving. 

Purbeck-xnarble,  s. 

Geol.  Comm.,  dc. :  A  marble  full  of  Paludina 
shells,  found  in  the  Upper  Purbeck.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  building  stone  for  cathedrals,  &c. 

pur- blind,   •  pore  -  blind,   'pure- 

blynde.  *  pur-blynde,  a.  [Eng.  pure  = 
wholly,  and  blind.] 

*  1.  Wholly  blind,  completely  blind. 
"  Purblind  Artrua.  all  eyes  and  no  sigbt.'— SftoAwp.  -• 
TroUiixi  Cretsidii,  i.  11. 

2.  Near-sighted,  short-sighted  ;  having  dim 
or  poor  sight. 

"  The  truth  appervrs  so  naked  on  my  side,_ 
That  any  purblind  eye  jo'iy  find  It  out." 

Shukctp.  :  1  Henry  *''-  IL  *■ 

pur'-blind-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  purblind;  -ly.] 
In  a  purblind  manner. 

pur'-blind-ness,  s.  [Eng.  purblind;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  lieing  purblind ;  dim- 
ness or  shortness  of  sight ;  near-sightedness. 

*  puT-Cbas,  s.     [Purchase,  s.] 

pur'-9h,as-a-ble,  a.      [Eng.   purchas{€); 

-able.)  That  may  or  can  be  piirchased  ;  capable 

of  being  purchased. 

*'  New  varieties  raised  tn  thla  way  were  not  purcfiat- 
(Me.'—Preld,  March  8.  1886. 

pur'-^hase,  *  por-«hac-y,  *  pur-cbace, 

*  pur-CheS,  v.t.  &  ;.  [0.  Fr.  purchacer 
(Fr.  pourchasser)  =  to  pursue,  to  purchase,  to 
procure  :  pur  (Fr.  pour)  =  for,  and  chasser  = 
to  chase.] 

A.  Transitive: 

J,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  gain  in  any  way  or 
by  any  means. 

•'  Sicker  I  hold  bira  for  a  greater  fou. 
That  lovea  the  thine  he  cnnact  rvrrfutte. 

Spenter:  ahephtartU  Caiendtr ;  April. 

•  2.  To  steak 

3.  To  obtain  or  acquire  by  payment  of 
money  or  its  equivalent;  to  buy  for  a  price. 
(Genesis  xiv.  10.) 

4.  To  obtain  or  gain  by  an  expenditure  of 
labour,  danger,  or  otlier  sacrifice. 

"It  waa  necessary  to purchate  conceaalon  by  conces- 
Blon-"— a/ocau?.jj-  Bitt.  Enj-  cb.  iii. 

*  5,  To  redeem,  to  expiate,  to  pay  for. 

•Nor  te&n  nor  prayers  shall  piirchaMe  out  abuses," 
Shakctp, :  /io>neo  £  Juliet,  Ui.  L 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Law : 

(1)  To  sue  out  and  procure,  as  a  writ. 


(2)  To  acquire  by  any  means  except  descent 
or  inheritance. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  apply  a  purchase  to ;  to  raise 
or  move  by  mechanical  power  :  as,  To  purchase 
an  anchor. 

B.  IntransUitv : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  strive,  to  exert  one's  self. 

2,  To  acquire  wealth. 

IL  Naut.  :  To  draw  in  :  as,  A  capstan  pur- 
chases a.]\ace  ;  that  is,  draws  in  the  cable  apace. 

pur'-^hase,    '  pur-chas,    *  pur-cbace, 
*  pour-cbas,  *  pur-cbes,  5     [O.  Fr.  pur- 
chas  (Ft.  pourchas)  =  eager  pursuit.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  acquisition  of  anything  by  any 
means ;  acquirement. 

*  2.  That  which  is  obtained  or  acquired  in 
any  way  or  by  any  means  ;  an  acquisition. 

"  Who  now  bnt  Arcite  moama  his  bitt«r  fate. 
Finds  hi&  deax  puTchate,  and  repents  too  late  I" 

Vri/den:  PataTTion  ±  Arcite. 

*  3.  Robbery,  plunder,  pillage. 

"  A  heavy  load  he  bore  .  .  . 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchnt  criminall." 
tipetuer :  F.  C-.  L  iii-  16. 

*  4.  Booty,  plunder. 

"Thoa  shalt  hare  a  ehare  In  oar  purchate." — 
Shdkesp.  !  1  Henry  IV..  ii.  1. 

5.  The  acquisition  of  anything  by  payment 
of  money  or  its  equivalent ;  the  act  of  buying. 

6.  That  which  is  acquired  by  the  payment 
of  money  or  its  equivalent. 

*'  A  jmrchaxe  which  will  bring  bim  cl«»r 
Above  bis  rent  four  pounds  a  year."  Swift. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  suing  out  and  obtaining  a  writ. 

(2)  The  obtaining  or  ac-iuiring  the  title  to 
lands  and  tenements  by  money,  deed,  gift,  or 
any  means  except  descent. 

"King  William.  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne,  did 
not  take  the  crown  by  heredlt:iry  right  or  descent,  but 
by  way  of  donation  or  purchnte.  as  the  lawyerw  call 
if—BlcckMtone.  ContTnent..  bk.  J.,  ch.  a. 

2.  Mech.  :  A  means  of  increasing  aj^plied 
power ;  any  mechanical  hold,  advantage, 
power,  or  force  applied  to  the  raising  or  remov- 
ing of  heavy  bodies;  mechanical  advantage 
gained  by  the  application  of  any  power. 

"AKanakeof  Honolulu  .  .  .  tore  the  outer  husk  oiT 
with  his  teeth,  getting  purchase  on  the  nut  with  his 
feet  and  handa,  like  a  nioukey."—Lindsas/ :  Mind  in 
th^  Lotoer  Animals,  i,  -11, 

^  To  he  worth  so  many  years'  purchase:  Paid 
of  property  which  will  "return  in  the  specified 
term  of  years  a  sura  equal  to  that  paid  for  it. 
Thus,  an  estate  bought  at  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase will  return  in  twenty  years  a  sum 
equivalent  to  that  paid  for  it.  Hence  this  and 
similar  phrases  are  used  figuratively,  as  when 
we  say  that  a  man's  life  is  not  worth  an  hour's 
purchase  ;  that  is,  is  in  extreme  peril,  or  Is  not 
likely  to  last  an  hour. 

pnrcbase-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  double-strapped  block,  having 
two  scores  in  the  shell  for  that  purpose.  The 
sti-ap  is  wormed,  parcelled,  served,  and  spliced 
together.  It  is  then  doubled  so  as  to  bring 
the  splice  at  the  bottom  of  the  block. 

purcbase-money,  s.  The  money  paid, 
or  contracted  to  be  paid,  for  anything  pur- 
cliased. 

porcbase-system,  s. 

Milit.  :  The  system  under  which  commis- 
sions in  the  British  army  were  allowed  to  be 
obtained  for  money.  The  regulation  prices 
ranged  from  £450  for  an  t-nsigncy  or  cometcy 
to  £4,500  for  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  but  much 
larger  sums  were  actually  paid.  The  system 
was  abolished  in  1871. 
piir'-cbas-er,  s.    [Eng.  purchase) ;  -er.l 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  purchases  or  ac- 
quires the  right  or  title  to  anything  by  tlic 
payment  of  money  or  its  equivalent ;  a  buyer. 
n.  Law :  One  who  acquires  or  obtains  by 
deed  or  gift,  or  in  any  way  other  than  by  de- 
scent or  inherftance.  (Sometimes  written 
purchasoT.) 

"The  first  purcJuvier.  perqnisitor.  la  he  who  first 
acquired  the  estate  to  hiatamily."— fi?a<*rtofi»."  Com- 
ment.,  bk.  11-,  ch.  1*. 

pur'-con,  s.    [See  def.l    The  native  name  for  a 
priest  of  the  Oriental  fire-woisliippers. 

pur'-dab,  s.     [Hind.  =  a  curtain.] 

Fabric:  An  Indian  blue  and  white  striped 
cotton  cloth. 


piire,  "pur,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Fr.  p^ir  (fem.  pure\ 
from  Lat.  purus=^  pure,  clean,  from  the  same 
root  as  Sansc.  pit  =  to  purify ;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  puro.]    [Fire,  s.  ;  Puboe.! 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Free  from  anything  which  contaminatei, 
defiles,  or  blemishes  ;  as 

0)  Free  from  moral  blemish  or  defilement ; 
innocent,  blameless,  spotless,  chaste.  (Said 
of  persons.)    (Prorerbs  xxx.  12.) 

(2)  Free  from  admixture  with  any  extraneous 
matter;  unmixed,  unadulterated. 

"Pur«  and  mixt,  when  applied  to  bodies,  are  much 
akin  to  simple  and  compound." —  Wattt :  Logick. 

IT  A  pure  colour  is  one  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  :  as,  pure  white. 

(3)  Free  from  anything  fool  or  poUutlDg; 
clear ;  not  filthy. 

"Kepleoish'd  from  the  purest  springs. 
The  Iftver  straight  with  busy  care  she  brings." 

Pope  :  Bonier  ;  Oilyuey  xix.  450. 

(4)  Free  from  all  that  vitiates,  pollutes,  or 
degrades  ;  stainless,  genuine,  real.  (Said  of 
actions,  thoughts,  motives,  or  the  like.)  (James 
i.  27.) 

*2.  Ritually  or  ceremonially  clean;  un- 
polluted.    (Ezra  vi.  20.) 

'  3.  Free,  clear,  innocent,  guiltless.  (Proverb$ 
XX.  9.) 

*4,  Not  vitiated  or  blemished  by  corruptions. 

"  As  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth  sound 
In  min«  ear  the  pure  fine  t.ilk  of  Koiue," — AM<Puim. 

5.  Mere,  sheer,  absolute,  very. 

"  We  did  it  for  pin-*  need."— 5AaJt«p.  .*  3  Bmry  F/, 
!i.  1, 

6.  Right,  well. 

B.  As  adv. :  Very,  quite.    (Prov.) 

"Mrs.  Talbot  Is  pitre  weU."— J/i»  Jefriee:  Miu 
Carter's  Lettert.  iiL  198. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Purity.    (Tennyson:  Merlin  £  Vivien.) 

2.  Dogs'  dung. 

"Thenameot  i*nre-flnderaha«  been  applied  to  tn« 
men  engaged  in  collectinic  dogs'  dung  from  the  pnblio 
streets.  —.l/ii*'i»"' ."  Lcndon  labour.  IL  158. 

3.  Leather  nmnuf. :  A  bath,  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  dogs'  and  birds'  dung,  used  to 
counteract  the  action  of  the  lime  used  in  un- 
hairing. 

pure-niatbematlc9»s.   [Mathematics.) 

pure-obligation,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  An  unconditional  obligation. 
*  pure-vlllenage,  s. 

Feudal  Laiv:  A  tenure  of  lands  by  uncertain 
sen'ices  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  so  that  the 
tenant  is  bound  to  do  whatever  is  commanded 
of  him. 

*pure,  r.f.  [Lat.  puro.)  [Pure,  a.]  To  purify-, 
to  cleanse. 

"  Let  hem  with  bred  of  pur'd  whete  be  fed." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  6,72i. 

pu'-ree,  s.  [Ft.]  a  kind  of  thick  sonp,  made 
of  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables  boiled  into  a  pulp, 
and  passed  through  a  sieve. 

piire'-ly,  *pure-licbe,  •  pnr-licbo,  orfw. 

[Eng.  pure;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  pure  manner ;  with  entire  freedom 
from  anything  polluting  or  defiling  ;  cleanly  ; 
with  freedom  from  admixture  with  any  ex- 
traneous  matter  or  substance. 

"  Bent  on  some  ohject,  which  is  purely  whits," 
Drayton  :  Elegy  to  the  Lady  J.  S. 

2.  TV^ith  freedom  from  all  that  defiles,  de- 
grades, or  pollutes  ;  innocently  ;  in  a  manner 
free  from  guilt  or  sin  ;  chastely. 

3.  Merely,  absolutely,  completely  ;  without 
reference  to  anything  else  ;  perfectly,  totally : 
as,  It  was  purely  an  accident. 

4.  Very, wonderfully,  remarkably.    (Prov.) 

"Ho  has  picked  up  again  purel, 
tpo'uience  of  Gray  i  ilaton.  p.  288, 

piire'-ness,    'pure-nes,  s.     [Eng.   pure; 

-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pure  or  free 
from  admixture  with  any  extraneous  matter 
or  substance  ;  freedom  from  anything  pollut- 
ing or  defiling;  cleanness:  as,  pureness  of  gold, 
pureness  of  air, 

2.  Freedom  from  all  that  pollutes,  degrades, 
or  defiles  ;  freedom  from  guilt  or  sin  ;  inno- 
cence ;  moral  cleanness.   (Golden  Boke,  ch.  \i.) 

3.  Freedom  from  vicious  or  corrupt  words, 
phrases  or  modes  of  speech  ;  purity. 

'This  good    propriety  of  words,  and  purerum   of 


phn 


s  In  Terence,  — .itcham :  SchoolnviHfr. 


fite.  lat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


purfile — purify 
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•pur-file, s.    (Plrfle.] 

pox^-fle,  •pur-filo,  v  t.  [Fr.  pmtrfilery  from 
pour  (Lat.  pro)  =  for,  and  yi/  (Lat.  Jilunt)  =  a 
thread.]    [Profile.] 

■  L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  decorate  with  a  wrought 
or  flowered  border  (used  specif,  of  stringL-d 
instruments) ;  to  embroider. 

"  With  rutiic*  edg'd,  ajiil  jmrfied  o'er  with  gold." 
Mart*:  Tition  of  tJoath. 

XL  TetHtniatlly : 

1.  Arch, :  To  decorate  richly,  as  with  sculp- 
ture. 

2.  Htr. :  To  border,  as  witb  ermines,  &c. 

pur-fle,  pur'-flew  (ew  as  u),  ».     [Fr. 

pOUrfllcC.]     [PURFI^E,  v.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  bonier  of  embroidered 
work. 

2.  //«r.:  A  border  or  .in-  IT  Pl   A  >n  / 
t)roidery  of  fur  sliawd  -  xV  ■   '  , .  ;  ■i.-'. 
actly  like  vair ;  wnen  ■ 
one  row  it  ia  termed  \<u- 
flewed,  when  of  two  eoiin 
t«r  -  purrtowed,   when    '  i 
tliree  vair. 

pur-fled  (le  as  el),  pur  - 
flewed   (ew  as  u),   a.  pubi-i-e. 

[Eit^.  pnrjle,  purfiew;  ■ed.\ 

L  Urd.  Lang. :  Ornamented  with  a  flowered 
or  puckered  border. 

IL  Technically : 

1,  Arch.  :  Ornamented  with  crockets. 

2.  Her. :  Trimmed  or  gami^hcil ;  applied  to 
the  studs  and  rims  of  armour,  being  gold  ;  an, 
A  let:  m  ai-mour,  purJUd,  or. 

pur'-fler,  ».  [Eng.  pur/U,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
purfles;  sporif.  one  who  orminieuts  Btringed 
instruments  witli  purtling  (q.v.), 

"The  prince  of  purjlcrt  waa  bLradivariiu." — Qrove: 
Dirt.  Mit4ic.  IIL  &3. 

•  pur'-flmg,  o.  &  8.     [[Eng.  jmrfl(e) ;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Ornamented  with  embroidered 
edging;  purfled. 

"The  alMv«  ia  more  lai^e  tutd  pur/llnff,  like  those  we 
■ee  woru  l>y  l^isiioiw,"— Air  7".  Ilrrbcrt :  Traotli. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  ornamental  border  with 
wliich  tlie  backs  and  bellies  of  stringed  in- 
struments are  usually  linislied.    (Grove.) 

•  pur'  'ga-xnent,  s.  [Lat.  purgamentum,  from 
purgo  =t(j  purge  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  which  purg*!8  ;  a  purgo,  a  catliartif. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted  from  anytiiing ; 
on  excretifin. 

"Tlic  humours.  .  .  aro  commonly  raased  over  lu 
anntoniliw  iu>  purgatnenti'—littcin  :   11  ork*.  I.  123. 

pur  ga  tlon,  *  pur-ga-cl-on,  *pur-ga- 
Oi-oun,  s.      [Fr.   pnrijation,   frum   iAt.  pur- 
gationem,    accus.   of  piirgatU),  from  purgatus, 
pa.  par.  of  purgo  =  to  purge  (q.v.).  J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  purging  or  freeing  from  im- 
purities, dufllements,  or  anytlung  extraneous 
or  sui>eifl\iuuH  ;  a  clearing  or  cleansing  from 
admixture  or  adulteration. 

"The  purgation  ol  tbe  Untvertltloi,"— .Vuriintaj/ ; 
SUt.  /in:/ .  en.  VL 

2.  The  act  of  purging  or  evacuating  the 
Intestines  by  means  of  purgatives. 

"  AtUr  thnt  the  pnrffitchn  hath  wrought"— Jfj/or; 
Catttl  of  lieUh.  lil.  vi. 

VL  Law:  The  act  of  cleansing  or  clearing 
one's  self  fnjm  a  crime  of  wliich  one  hna  been 
publicly  accused  or  suspected.  Purgation 
was  of  two  kinds,  Canon  or  Compurgation 
(CoMi'unoATOB,  2),  or  Vulgar  [Ordeal,  s.]. 

"The  iJuko  o(  01oc4>Ntvr  lent  hin  purgittlmi  u|>od 
oath  by  the  bishop  ut  liOUiloa."—J'7T/nno:  Treacher]/ 
A  //uloi/eUtj/,  pL  t,  l>.  34. 

%  To  put  one  to  kia  purgation :  To  call  for 
explanations ;  to  cause  one  to  Justify  or  clear 
himself. 

pur'-ga-tiV6,  a.  it,  8.  [Lat  purgalii'^iiSt  from 
jmryadw,  pa.  i»ar.  of  purgo  =  to  purge;  Fr. 
purgatif.] 

A*  As  axlj. :  Having  the  quality  or  power 
of  purging  or  cleansing ;  spvcif.,  having  the 
quality  or  power  of  evacuating  tho  intestines  ; 
catliartic. 

B*  As  suhntnntive  : 

Pharm.  (/'/.)  :  Catluirtics  (q.v.). 

•  piir-gq^tXvo-lj^,  adv.  [Kng.  purgative: 
■ly.]    In  a  purgative  manner;  so  as  tu  purge  ; 

cleansingly. 


pur-ga-tbr'-i-al,  a.    [Eng.  purgatory;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Pubuatorian  (q.v.). 


exiiands  Iti  liumeiiw  vlgtiur  lu  the  Krr*t  Arran  rrll- 
gloD*  of  A»i».  In  BrKliuunLiiii  una  BuildhlNm.  tlin 
wurkiuK  out  of  good  Mid  vvil  nctluua  Into  tliolr  ucccs- 
aary  cousequeuce  of  li&i'i'nieas  aud  iiiiftery  la  the  very 
k«y  to  the  philosophy  uf  life,  whetht-r  life'a  kUfxrMive 
tniiiHiultfriitioiiB  bo  lu  auimal,  or  huiiuiU,  ur  duuMii 
i>lrth>  on  fjirlh,  or  In  laxuriuu*  lieAvru-puliict-Ji  «i  ^'■]il 
niid  JcwdIh.  or  in  the  a^MUuiug  hell*  «tb«re  OrlcuUU 
fiuicy  rint»  lu  the  hidunus  luvcutory  of  torture.' — 
Tvlor  :  J'rim.  Cult.  (od.  inS),  IL  B7. 

•  pur-ga-tOI^-i-an,  a.  &  a.     [Eng,  purgatory ; 

■un.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  purgatory. 

"The  apjiruitloui  of  furffaturian  ghost*,"— Jtfird*. ■ 
Upottaiy  q/  Latter  Timet,  p.  4&. 

B.  Am  gubst. :  A  licliever  in,  or  supporter  of, 
the  doctrine  of  puryat^>ry. 

"With  niAtiy  Divltiea  ani  all  Puryat<frian4."-~ 
Botweii :  Lift  qfJohTuon,  iii.  l»X 

•  pur-ga-tbr'-X-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  purgatorius, 
frnm  purgaius,  jwi.  par.  of  purgo-=.XM  purge 
(q.v.). J  Cuiinected  with,  or  having  tlie 
nature  of,  purgatory.    {Millon..) 

pur'-g^-tor-j?,  *  pur-ga-tor-le,  a.  St.  s. 

[t'r.  puryutoiTt,  from  Lat.  purgutoriuii.] 

•  A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  purge  or  cleanse  ; 
cleansing,  purgative. 

"Thlti  purgeUoru  interval  is  uot  unfavourable  to  a 
ftiithk-sM  ruin vaeulntivv,"— Burke :  frettch  itevolutloii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Compar.  Religions:  Any  place  or  state 
succeeding  the  pit-sent  life,  and  serving  as  a 
means  of  moral  puriticatiun.  (See  extract 
under  Purqatorial.) 

2.  Roman  TheoL :  A  place  in  which  souls 
who  depart  this  life  in  tnc  grace  of  God  sutler 
for  a  time,  because  they  still  need  to  be 
cleansed  from  venial,  or  have  still  to  pay  tlie 
temporal  punislimcnt  due  to  mortal  sins,  the 
guilt  ami  eternal  punishment  of  which  liave 
been  remitted.  (Adiiis  tt  Arnold.)  The  ex- 
istcnt'o  of  a  purgat«jry  was  delined  by  the 
Councils  of  Florence  (U3S-9)  and  Trent.  At 
the  latter  council  (sess.  xxv.,  Dec.  3,  4,  ISOli) 
it  was  declared  that  the  "souls  in  Purgatory 
ar«  assisted  by  the  suflragcs  of  the  faithful, 
and  espL-rially  by  the  Sacnlice  of  the  altar." 
Beyond  this  uottiing  is  detined,  and  the  same 
decree  enjoins  bisliops  "  to  abstain  from 
dilrtcult  and  subtle  questions  "  in  their  dis- 
courses on  the  subject,  and  inolubita  curious 
inquiries,  superstitious  practices,  and  the 
making  of  purgatory  a  source  of  gain  as 
"scandals  and  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
faithful." 

3.  Anglican:  Art.  xxii.  treats  of  Purgatory, 
and  most  Protestants  consider  that  it  denies 
iScriptural  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such 
a  place.  High  Churchmen,  on  the  contrary, 
hold  that  the  Anglicjin  Cliurch  has  no  au- 
thoritative teaching  ou  the  point,  and  tliat 
the  article  is  ratlier  directed  against  an  erm- 
ncuus  view  of  the  Homau  doctrine  than  Ihat 
doctrim;  itself.  Prayers  for  the  dend—the 
natural  outcome  oi  the  doctrine  of  purgatoiy 
— are  in  many  instances  olfcrcd  privately 
by  her  members,  and  iu  some  few  instances 
publicly  requested  in  her  churches. 

purge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  purger,  frouL  \M  purgo, 
i>*v  puri'jo,  from  puru«=  pure,  and  ago  =^  to 
do,  make,  or  cause  ;  Sp.  At  I*oit.  purgar  ;  Ital. 
purgare.] 
A.  Traiisitive : 

L  To  cleanse  or  purify  by  removing,  fli'pai- 
fttmg,  or  carrying  olf  impurities  or  supir- 
Unities;  to  clear  or  free  firoin  lm]iuritics. 

2.  To  clarify,  to  defecate,  as  liquors. 

3.  To  remove  by  cloonsing  or  purillcalion  ; 
to  wash  or  clear  away.  (Generally  followed 
hy  awny  or  off.) 

"  Purgt  awaif  my  alaM.'~Pi<itm  Ixxix.  9. 

4.  To  make  atonement  or  satisfaction  for ; 
to  clear  or  free  from  conseiiuences. 

"  Whtchfl  •onno  .  .  .  hnth  In  hli  owne  person  pwryinf 
ouiByunui."— //cftrriM  1,  :\.    (ISM.J 

5.  To  clear  or  free  from  moral  delllement, 
pollution,  or  guilt.  (Followed  by  o/,  off,  or 
from.) 

"  The  blooil  of  Chrkt  shftll  purg«  our  coDulenoe 
/rmn  dwwi  worki."— //ff&rfv*  Ix.  U. 

6.  To  clear  ft'om  accusation  or  auMplcinn  of 
a  crime. 

"  To  purge  lilnix'lf  with  word*." 

Shaketit.  :  Corinliimu,  ».  «, 

7.  To  oporatu  on  by  meanK  of  a  purge  or 
:»thftrtic. 


•  8.  To  void,  to  secrete. 

"Tboir  •ye*  purging  think  hm\Mt."  —  SttJutp. : 
ffamivt,  \l  1 

•  9.  To  excuse  ;  to  make  excuses  for. 

"Thi-y  fell  toMiwplnge&ud  pur-jingeot  thwuMloak* 
—Br&mU :  tfMntiu  Vurtiui,  f uL  VM. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•1.  To  grow  or  become  pore  by  clariflcation. 
2.  To  cause  or  produce  evacuations  from 
the  intestines. 

"  Why  doe*  physic,  If  It  does  good,  purge,  utd  cmim 
to  vuiuil't~—Bunyan  :  FUgrun't  J'rogreu,  pL  IL 

"  3.  To  use  purges. 

"  I'll  purge  utid  leave a«ck."—i8AaAMp.  .*  1  Bcnrg  /P., 
v.  4. 

purge,  s.    (PuBQE,  8.) 

•  1.  The  act  of  purging. 

2.  That  which  purges ;  specif.,  a  me<ticine 
that  evacuates  the  intestine^t ;  a  purgative. 

purg'-er,  5.    [Eng.  purg(e),  v.  ;  •tr.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  purges  or  cleanses. 

"  Peiiauuce  ia  the  very  purgtr  ol  Quua"— /'uhtfr.* 
Seveit  Piiiinta,  Pa.  xxxvliL.  pL  iL 

2.  A  purge,  a  cathartic. 

"  If  you  nM-n  rettiiu  the  purging  virtue,  and  taks 
ftwiiy  the  uupleMAiuit  tuate' of  the  purgtr.'— Bacon. ■ 
Nat.  nitt. 

purg'-er-^,  «.     (Eng.  pur«7e ;  -ry.] 

Siujar-rnanuf. :  The  portion  of  a  sugar-house 
where  the  sugar  from  the  coolers  is  placed  in 
hogslieads  [Polling -cask]  or  in  cones,  and 
allowed  to  drain  off  its  molaeses  or  imperfectly 
crystallized  caue-jmce. 

purg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a..  &  a.    [Pueqe,  v.] 

A.  iV  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -'Is  sitbstantii^e : 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  ;  purgation. 

2.  A  diarrhcea  or  dysentery  ;  loosencst  of 
the  bowels. 

3.  That  which  is  evacuated  or  excreted  ;  a 
dei'o.sit. 

"  The  purgingea  of  the  seas  beinge  thou  ett«enin^ 
BB  iiiaii'a  f:uisy  wouldo  luako  the  price." — Brends: 
(^ititm  (?urtJuj.  fol.  'ZiUL 

purglng-cock,  $. 

steam •  c juj. :  The  mud-cock  or  discharge- 
valve  of  a  stt-am- boiler. 

purging-fiax,  s.     [Flax,  s.  %  (5).] 

purglngnut,  s.    [Curcas.J 

piir-i  fi-ca'-tion,  '  pur-l-fl-ca-cl-oun, 

s.  [Vr.  purljivaiiuit,  from  Lat.  pur.ficaiwni.ii, 
accua.  of  purijlaUio,  from  p\irijico  =^  to  purity 
(q.v.);  Sp.  purijicacio7i ;  lud.  pur ificazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  purifying,  or  making  pnre ; 
the  act  or  operation  of  freeing  from  extra- 
neous or  superfluous  matter. 

"  A  vrry  feehle  iii»trumont  of  puriflfatifm.' — Mao- 
aului/  :  Hut.  Kng..  ch.  IL 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  cere- 
monially by  removing  pollution  or  dellloment; 
lustration. 

"  Hut  thd  feantof  Liiperctilla,  coniklderlni;  the  time 
of  c>i]trl>mtiUK  therpof.  It  Recuieth  It  is  ordaluad  Itir  a 
puriJUuttun.'  —Ntirth  :  Plutareh,  p.  *). 

Tj  Tliere  were  various  ceremonial  cleansingn 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  (For  purillcatiuu  afte* 
child-birth  see  Leviticus  xfi.) 

3.  A  cleansing  from  guiltortho pollution  01 
sin;  the  extinction  of  sinful  desires  or  appe- 
tites. 

If  FMStofthePuriJication:  [Caxdlfmar]. 

piir'-I-fl-ca-tlve,  ".  [Lat.  purijicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  pHrijioi=  to  purify  (q.v.);  Fr,  purijl- 
cati/.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  oi  puri- 
fying ;  juiriticiitory. 

•  piir'-I-f  I-ca-tor,  e.    [Ijit,  purijicatus,  i«. 

par,  of  ;'Mr(/ico  =  to  purify  ((i.v.).]  One  wlio 
or  that  which  purillcs ;  a  puiiller. 

from  a  I^t 

UIFICATIVK. 

piir'-I-fi-er,  «,  [Kng.  purify  ;  -rr.)  Ooe  Whc 
or  that  whi'-h  puritl<-s  or  makes  pure  ;  acleua- 
ser,  a  rehner.    (Multichi  lii.  3.) 

piir'-l-fomi,  a.     [Lat  pus,  goniL  purU  = 

pus,  and /'rma  =  form. 1 
M<d. :  In  the  form  of  ]>U9 ;  like  pus. 

piir'-l-l^,  •  pur-lUe,  v.t.  k  i.  [Kr.  purifier^ 
Inun  l^iiit,  pHrifuf}  —  \.o  make  pure;  puntus 
pure,  and/acM  =  t<i  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  /luri- 
jicar :  \Xa\.  purijioare.] 


pur'-X-fl-oa-tor-i^,  a.     [Aa  if 

;.f(riyiciifortt(5.J    The  sjime  us  Pu 


boil,  bo^;  pdiit.  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9liln,  Iwngh;  go.  ^om;  tliin,  (his;  sin,  of ;  expect,  Xonophon,  o^ist.    -\ik^ 
-don,  -tlon  -  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  —  ahiiii;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  zbiin.    -clous.  -tlouB,  -alous  ='  ahjis.    -bio,  -dlo,  &c  -  bel,  c  L 
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Purim— purparty 


A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  pure  or  clear  ;  to  free  from  ad* 
mixture  of  foreign  or  superfluous  matter:  as, 
To  purify  gold  or  water. 

2.  To  free  from  pollution  ceremonially ;  to 
cleanse  from  all  tliat  deliles  or  pollutes. 

"  lu  the  dal  suj-uge  he  was  jntrified  with  hem  and 
eotride  into  the  Temple. "—  Wyrliffe  :  Dedis  ni. 

3.  To  free  from  the  pollution  of  guilt  or 
sin  ;  to  purge  from  that  which  is  siutul,  vile, 
or  base. 

"  Faith  ia  a  great  purger  and  purifier  of  the  soul ; 
purifying  your  hearts  by  faith.  —£p.  Taylor:  Her- 
tnons,  vol.  iiL,  aer.  3. 

4.  To  free  or  clear  from  improprieties,  cor- 
ruptions, or  barbarisms  :  as,  To  i'uri/i/  a  lan- 
guage. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  grow  or  become  pure  or 
clear. 

"Let  them  begin  to  puH/y  at  the  aame  time."— 
Burnet :  Theory  qf  the  Earth. 

Pur'-im.s.  [Heb.  DniD  (i?iirim)=:lots.]  The 
Festival  of  Lots,  which  was  instituted  by 
Mordecai  (Esther  ix.  27-x.  3),  and  is  celebratL-d 
to  this  day  by  tlie  Jews  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  the  month  Ad^r  (March),  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  wonderful  deliverance  from  the 
destruction  with  which  they  were  tlireatened 
by  Haman.  On  these  festive  days  the  book  of 
Esther  is  read,  presents  are  interchanged,  and 
gifts  are  sent  to  the  poor.  The  great  popu- 
larity of  this  festival  in  the  days  of  Christ 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fullowing  remarks 
of  Josephus,  "even  now  all  the  Jews  that 
are  in  the  habitable  earth  keep  these  days  as 
festivals  and  send  portions  to  one  another." 
{Antiq.,  bk.  xi.,  eh.  vi.,  §  13.)  It  is  supposed 
that  it  was  this  feast  wliich  Jesus  went  up  to 
celebj-ate  at  Jerusalem  (John  v.  1). 

piir'-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  imr(e);  -ism.]  Affectation 
of  exact  purity ;  specif.,  excessive  nicety  in 
the  choice  of  words. 

"To  evince  the  egregious  folly  of  puritm."—Fitz- 
tdward  Hali:  Modern  Eni/lith,  p.  aL 

piir'-ist.s.     [Eng.  pur(c);  'ist.\ 

1.  One  who  is  excessively  nice  or  precise  in 
the  choice  of  words  ;  a  rigorous  critic  of  purity 
in  literary  style. 

*  2.  One  who  maintains  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written  in  pure  Greek. 

Piir'-i-tan,   'Piir-i-tant,  «.  &  a.    [Eng, 

purit{y) ;  -an.} 

A.  As  sxihslantive : 

Church  Hist.:  Tlie  name  given,  at  first  per- 
haps in  contempt,  to  those  clergymen  and 
others  in  the  reigu  of  Queen  Elizabeth  who 
desired  a  simpler  and  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  purer  form  of  worship  than  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  sanctioned.  The 
Puritan  controversy  commenced  as  early  as 
1560,  when  Hooper,  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Gloucester,  refused  to  be  consecrated  in  the 
ecclesiastical  vestments  then  in  use.  The 
name  first  given  to  those  who  objected  to  vest- 
ments and  ceremonies  was  Nonconformists. 
According  to  Fuller  it  was  not  till  1564,  or 
according  to  Strype  till  1569,  that  the  name 
Puritan  arose.  When,  towards  the  close  of 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  many  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  began  to  lean  towards  Armi- 
nianism,  the  Puritans  remained  sternly  Calvin- 
istic.  [For  their  subsequent  history  see  Church 
of  England  and  Dissenters.] 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans  or 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England :  as, 
puritan  principles. 

piir-i-tan'-ic-al,  •pur-i-tan'-ic,a.  [Eng. 

puritan;  -ical,  -ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans  or  their  doc- 
trines or  practice. 

2.  Precise  in  religious  matters;  over-scru- 
pulous or  exact ;  rigid, 

"  These  precise  puritanical  angela."— Prtftine;  1 2R«. 
trto-Alastix,  viii.  6. 

piir-i-tia'-ic-al-ly,a<fy.  [Eng.  puritanical; 
-ly.]  In  a  puritanical  manner ;  with  exces- 
sive exactness  or  preeiseness ;  according  to 
the  teachings  or  practice  of  the  Puritans. 

"  Pytrittini^aUu  educated  under  the  tuition  of  Sam. 
Radchff. "— irood;  Foili  Oxon.,  voL  t 

pur" -i-tan- 15111.  *pur-i-tan-isme,  s. 

[Eng.  Puritan  ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  doctrines,  notions,  or  practice  of  the 
Puritans. 

2.  Purism.  (J. S.  Brewer:  Eng.  Stud.,  i).  63.) 


•  pur'-l-tan-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  Puritan;  -ize.] 
To  coufoim  to  the  doctrines,  notions,  or  prac- 
tice of  the  Pui-itans  ;  to  affect  or  teach  Puri- 
tanism. 

"  He  laiu0wou\dpurilaniaeit."—Mountasme:  Appeals 
to  CfBtar.  ch.  xxiv. 

•  pur'-X-tan-iz-€r,  s.  [Eng.  puritanizie) ; 
-er.j  One  who  puritanizes ;  one  who  aflects 
Puritanism. 

"  li  I  wink  at  a  like  slu  on  the  aide  of  Puritanizert.' 
~Bp,  H'Uberforce,  in  i</c.  i.  408. 

•  Piir'-i-taiit,  s.  &  a.    [Puritan.] 

piir'-i-ty,  •  pur-e-te,  •  pur-i-te,  s.    [0. 

Fr.  purite;  Fr.  purete,  from  Lat.  puritatcin, 
accus.  of  puritan,  from  ;^if rits  =  pure  (q.v,); 
Sp.  puridad;  Ital.  puritd.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  pure  :  as, 

(1)  Freedom  from  admixture  with  extra- 
neous or  superfluous  matter  :  as,  the  purity 
of  gold,  the  purtty  of  water,  &c. 

*  (2)  Freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt;  clean- 
ness :  as,  the  purity  of  a  dress. 

(3)  Freedom  from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of 
sin;  innocence.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  62.) 

(4)  Chastity ;  chasteness. 

•■  Virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  were  mode  a 
Jeat-  —Macaulay :  Bigt.  Eng,,  ch.  iii. 

(5)  Freedom  from  improper  or  sinister  mo- 
tives or  views  :  as,  the  purity  of  one's  designs. 

(6)  Freedom  from  foreign  or  vicious  idioms, 
corruptions,  or  barbarisms :  as,  the  purity  of 
style  or  language. 

Piir'-kinge,   s.      [From    Purkinge,  the    dis- 
coverer.]   (8ee  compounds.) 

U  Cells  of  Purkinge : 

Anat. :  Certain  cells  or  corpuscles  lying  in 
a  single  layer  between  the  outer  aud  inner 
layei-s  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum. 

Purklnge's  figures,  s.  pi. 

optics:  Figures  produced  on  a  wall  of  uni- 
form colour  when  a  person  entering  a  dark 
room  with  a  candle  moves  it  up  and  down 
approximately  on  a  level  with  the  eyes.  From 
the  eye  near  the  candle  an  image  of  the  reti- 
nal vessels  will  appear  projected  on  the  wall. 

purl  (1),  pearl,  s.  [A  contract,  of  purju,  s. 
(q-v.).J 

1.  An  embroidered  or  puckered  border  ;  the 
plait  or  fold  of  a  ruff  or  band. 

•'  One  of  the  purts  of  your  band  Is.  without  all  dla- 
cipliue,  fallen  out  of  his  lank."— J/a*tt/ii;«r  ,■  J^atai 
Dowry,  li.  2. 

2.  A  loop  used  to  decorate  the  edges  of 
pillow  lace. 

3.  An  inversion  of  the  stitches  in  knitting 
which  gives  to  the  work  in  those  jiarts  in 
which  it  is  used  a  diflerent  appearance  from 
the  general  surface. 

4.  Agoldorsilver  wire,  formed  into  a  spiral, 
used  in  lace  work. 

purl  (2),  5.    [Purl  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  circle  made  by  the  motion  of  a  fluid  ;  a 
ripple,  an  eddy. 

"  Wliose  stream  an  eaale  breath  doth  seem  to  blow  ; 
Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  ruus  in  purlei." 

Drayton:  Mortijiiertad'it. 

2.  A  continued  munnuring  sound,  as  of  a 
shallow  stream  running  over  small  stoues. 

purl  (3X  s.  [According  to  Skeat,  for  pearl,  from 
Fr.  perle^a.  pearl;  Ger.  ptrleii=to  rise  in 
small  bubbles  like  pearls,  to  pearl ;  perle  =  a 
pearl,  a  bubble.]  Originally  beer  or  ale  with 
an  infusion  of  wormwood;  now  applied  to 
beer  warmed  nearly  to  boihng  heat,  and 
flavoured  with  gin,  sugar,  and  ginger. 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  at  some  time 
or  other  in  this  country  to  Infuse  wormwood  into  beer 
or  ale  previous  to  drinking  it,  either  to  make  it  autfi. 
cieutly  bitter,  or  for  some  medicinal  purpose.  Tins 
mixture  was  called  purl."'~Mayheu>:  London  Labour 
A  London  Poor,  IL  108. 

purl-man,  s.  a  man  who  sold  purl  to 
the  sailors  ou  board  vessels  in  the  Thames. 

"  The  drink  orifrinallv  aoM  on  the  river  waa  purl,  or 
this  mixture,  whence  the  title  pw fi-man, "— J/ayAcw  ; 
London  Labour  £  London  Poor,  u.  108. 

piirl  (1),  v.i.  &  i.    [A  contract,  of  purfle  (q.v.).] 
A,  Trans. :  To  form  an  embroidered  edging 
on  ;  to  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 

'■  Redde  rf>se3  purled  with  fine  gold."— ffaK  .•  Henrv 
nil.  laa.  121. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  embroider. 

"Shall  he  spend  his  time  in  pinning,  painting, 
purlinn.  and  perfuming  as  you  Ao.  —Beaum.  A  Flet. : 
Love't  Cure,  L  2. 


purl  (2),  V.i.  [A  frequent,  firuii  purr  (q.v.); 
cf.  Sw.  porta  =  to  bubble  as  a  stream,  to  purl.] 

1.  To  ripple ;  to  run  in  ripples  or  eddies. 

2.  To  murmur  as  a  shallow  stream  running 
over  small  stones  ;  to  flow  or  run  witli  a  gentle 
murmur. 

"  Louder  and  louder  puW  the  falling  rills." 

Pope     Homer  ;  /Had  XxL 

*  3.  To  curl ;  to  run  or  rise  in  circles ;  to 
wind. 

"  Thin  winding  breath,  which  purTd  up  to  the  sky." 
Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucreci-.  1,407. 

•  purt  (3),  v.t.  [Purl  (3),  5.]  To  infuse  worm- 
wood in. 

"  *.  ^)^  8q"ire,  you  mean  T'  quoth  he  briskly  again. 
W  hat  must  it  be  purled  P" 

Cotton  :   Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque. 

purl  (4),  V.t.  &  i.  [For  pirl.  from  pirr  =  to 
whirl ;  O.  Ital.  pirla  =  K  whipping-top  ;  pirU 
are  =  to  twirl  round.     (Skeat.)] 

A,  Trans. :  To  throw  from  horseback. 
{Hunting  slarig.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  turn  over. 

'■  Hia  hat  .  .  .  never  sinks,  only  purU.''—Read4: 
A  ever  Too  Late  to  Men'l,  ch.  xxxviiL 

purl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  purl  (3),  v.  ;  -er.]  A  fall 
from  horseback. 

"  To  trifie  with  this  innovation  means  a  certain 
purUr.-— Field.  Dec.  26,  i860. 

piir'-lieu,  *  pur-lue,  *  pour-Ueu.  *  pur- 

luy,  •  pur-ley.  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. 
puralee,  from  Lat.  pero»i/-((Z^i(w  =  a  perambula- 
tion (q.v.):  pur,  used  for  Lat.  iwr  =  through, 
and  aller  =  to  go.] 

*  1,  A  piece  of  land  which,  having  been 
added  to  an  ancient  and  royal  foiest  unlaw- 
fully, was  afterwards  disafl'orested,  and  the 
rights  remitted  to  the  former  owners,  the 
extent  being  ascertained  by  perambulation, 
whence  the  name. 

■■  From  the  river  to  the  purlieut  of  Smithfield."— 
Macaulay:  l/Ut.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

•  2.  The  land  lying  adjacent  to  a  forest. 

"  Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play." 

MUton  ■  P.  L.,  iv.  404. 

3.  Adjacent  parts  or  district ;  environs, 
neighbourhood. 

•■  Brokers  had  been  incessantly  plying  for  custom  in 
XhQ  purlieut  of  the  court. '—ifacaWai' :  Bitt.  Ena.. 
ch.  XI.  " 

*purlieu-man,*purlie-nian,s.  A  per- 
son wiio,  having  land  witliin  the  purlieu  or 
border  of  a  forest,  and  being  able  to  dispend 
forty  shillings  a  year  freehold,  was  licensed  to 
hunt  within  his  own  purlieu. 

■•  Notwithstanding  the  purlieu  is  exempt  from  the 
Forest,  yet  the /'uWiCT/.-jiaH  is  in  some  cases  restrained, 
for  he  must  not  hunt  in  his  own  purlieu  in  the  nigbt 
nor  on  a  Sunday."— JVei*on.-  Lawtof  Eng.  concerning 
itame,  p.  208.  ^ 

purl'-in.s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Carp.  :  A  hori- 
zontal timber  rest- 
ing on  a  principal 
rafter,  or  a  pur- 
lin-post, which  is 
stepped  into  the 
tie  -  beam,  and 
helps  to  support 
the  rafters  of  the 
roof. 

FUKLINS. 

purlln-post.  s. 

Carp.  :  A  strut  supporting  a  purlin  (q.v.). 

pur~loin'«    *  pur-long-en.   *  pur-long- 
yn,  *  pro-long-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  por- 

loignier,  jmrloignier  =  to  prolong,  to  retard,  to 
delay;  Lat.  prti/origo  =  to  prolong  (q.v.).  The 
original  sense  is  to  put  away  or  remove.  Pur- 
loin and  prolong  are  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  carry  away  for  one's  self ;  to  steal,  to 
filch  ;  to  take  by  theft. 

"  For  fear  that  some  their  treasure  should  purloin." 
Drayton  :  The  OwL 

*  2.  To  take  by  plagiarism  ;  to  plagiarize. 
(Byron:  English  Bards.) 

B.  Intransitim : 

1.  To  steal,  to  practise  theft.    (Titus  ii.  10.) 

*  2.  To  go  away  or  apart ;  to  retire.    (An- 
drewes :  Pattemo/CatechisticalDoctrine,p.l3y.). 

pur-loin'-er,  5.     (Eng.  purloin;  •er.]     One 
who  purh)ins  ;  a  pilcher,  a  thief,  a  robber. 

"These  purloiners  of  the  public."— Swi/lt.'  The  Ex. 
aminer.  No.  28, 

pur-par-ty,  *pur-par-tle,5.  [Podbpartt.J 


fete,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6t. 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  w!i6,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ignite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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pur  pie.   •  pur  pre,   *  pur  pur,  a.  A  s. 

[O.  Fr.  poTpre,  pou r j >rf  ^=  \mr\iU',  from  I-at, 
jmrpura  =  the  purple-fish,  purple  dye;  Or. 
irop<f»i'pa  ( porjj^iuni)  =  the  purple-tish  ;  Troptfru- 
peo!  (jx)77)/iura>5)=  purple.  Probably  a  (iull 
red.  For  the  change  of  r  to  i  of.  marhU  for 
marbre,  from  Ft.  marbre,  Lat.  marmor.  It^il. 
&  Sp.  pKrjmreo  =  purple(ft.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  j'lir- 
jmra  =  purple(s.);Ital.  jw/iuro;  A.S.  purpitr.} 

A*  A$  adjectiv^e : 

I.  Lit. :  Of  a  colour  compounded  of  red  and 
blue  blended. 

"  Tlie  poop  WM  beaten  gold. 
Purple  the  sailn." 

Shaketp. :  Antont/  *  CltopaCra,  IL  2. 
n.  FiyiiTatively  : 

1.  Imperial,  n'gal  ;  from  purple  being  the 
distinctive  colour  of  the  rol'oy  of  royal  or 
Imperial  personages. 

2.  Red,  livid  ;  dyed  as  with  blood  ;  dark- 
coloured. 

'■  Their  iiiAngled  Hniha 
Crashing  at  onc«.  Ideatli)«tyeB  the  purple  eeia." 

TAoTTUon:  Summer,  l.OSi. 

B.  As  siibstaiUive : 

1.  Literally : 

0)  A  secondary  colour,  composed  of  red 
and  blue  in  equalproportions. 
(2)  A  purple  dress  or  robe. 

*'  There  was  a  certain  rich  m.'ui,  which  waa  clothed 
In  purple  &ud  Hue  linen."— j^uA«  xvl.  19. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Imperial  or  regal  power,  from  the  colour 
of  the  royal  robes  :  as,  To  be  born  in  thepurpU. 

IPORPHYRYQENITDS.] 

(2)  The  cardinalate;  ftom  the  scarlet  hat, 
stockings,  and  cassock  worn  by  cardinals. 

"  The  Cardinftt.  by  the  privilege  of  hli  purple,  hav- 
ing been  at  niigled  in  prinoo."— Clarendon  .'  Xeligion  i 
Policy,  ch.  viu. 

(3)  [Purples]. 

•  (4)  A  kind  of  shell-fish. 

%  Purple  o/mollnsca :  A  vistiid  llquorsecreted 
by  Purjtuni  lapilhts  and  otlier  species  of  the 
genus.     It  gives  a  crimson  dye. 

purple-and-gold,  «. 

Entoin.  :  Pyrausta  punicealis. 

purple-bar,  5. 

Enl"m.  :  Metantkia  oceUaia,  'a  British  geo- 
meter moth. 

purple-barred  yeUow,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  geumeter  moth,  Lytkria 
purpnrarUi. 

purple-beech,  5.  A  variety  of  the  beech, 

With  brown  nr  purple  foliage. 

purale-black,  s.  a  preparation  of  mad- 
der, of  a  deep  purple  hue,  approaching  to 
black;  its  tints,  with  white-lead,  are  of  a 
purple  colour.  It  is  very  transjiarent  and 
powerful,  glazes  and  dries  well  in  oil,  and  is  a 
durable  and  eligible  jiigment,  belonging  per- 
haps to  the  8cmi-neuti*al  class  of  marone. 

purple-clay,  s. 

Entom. :  Noctiui  br^innta. 

purple  clover,  s.    [Clover.] 
purple  cloud,  «. 

Ev^'na.  :  A  British  night  moth,  Cloantha 
ptrspicillari.^. 

purple  copper-ore,  s.    [Bornite.] 

purplc-cruorin,  s. 

Ckem.  :  A  name  lor  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  bluod  wh'/n  partially  deoxidised. 

purple  egg-urchin,  s. 

Zool.  :  ICchinus  livUlus. 
purple -emperor,  8.  [Emperor,  11.,^.] 
purple  hair  streak,.*'.  [Haik  htreak.] 
purple-heart,  s.    LI*"hi'le-wood.] 
PuTplf-heart  urchin: 
Zool. :  Spatangus  purpurevs. 
purple-heron,  5. 

Ornith.  :  Anlea  jntrpurva,  about  the  same 
Blze  as  the  t'f'inrnon  Ilei'on  (A.  cinn-fa),  but  of 


much  darker  pluniaxe ;  tlie  occipital  nliimeji 
are  glossy  blncK,  tinged  with  puritle. 
occasional  vj.titor  to  Britain,  and  Is  probably 


It  is  an 


the  Black  Heron  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  His 
editor  (S.  Wilkin.  F.L  8.)  says,  "  No  British 
Bpecies  aj»pears  to  correspond  so  nearly  with 
Dr.  Browne's  description  oa  AnUa  purpurtcu" 
(Miscellanies;  Bints  qf  Norfolk). 


pnrple-kaleege,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Euphcamus  kor^ldii,  from  the 
North-west  Himalayas. 

purple-llly.  s- 

Bot.:  The  Martagnn  Lily. 

purple -Up,  s. 

Bot.  :  I'aniUa  rlaiHatlata. 
purple-loosestrife.  «. 

Bot.  :  Lythrum  Salicaria. 

purple-marbled,  5. 

Entom. :  A  British  nightmoth, 
Micra  ostrina. 

purple-martin,  s. 

Ornith. :  Prague  subis  (Baird), 
from  the  whole  of  United  St^ites         "lii-i.B 
and   North  Mexico.     Pluiuage     '^^•^^«'^'^ 
entirely  lustrous  steel-blue,  with  a  purplish 
gloss. 

purple  of  casslus,  5. 

Oiem. :  An-jSn,' )g,4ir.O.    A  brownish  purple 

gowder  obtained  by  a<iding  stannous  chloride 
)  a  dilute  solution  of  auric  chloride.     It  is 
used  for  colouring  the  ruby  glass  of  Bohemia. 

purple-Starling,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Sturnus  puiyuresccns,  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia. 

purple-thorn,  s. 

Entom.  :  Selenia  illustrariay  a  British  geo- 
meter niotli. 

purple-wood,  «.  A  species  of  wood 
from  the  Brazils,  the  heart-wood  of  Copai/era 
pubifiora  and  C.  bracteata.  It  is  a  handsome 
wood  of  a  rich  plum  colour,  very  strong, 
durable,  and  elastic.  It  is  imported  in  logs 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  square,  and  eiglit 
to  ten  feet  long,  principally  used  for  ramruds, 
buhl-work,  marquetry,  and  turnery.  Called 
also  Purple-heart. 

t  pur' -pie,  v.t.  &  t.    [Purple,  a.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  make  or  dye  of  a  purple 
colour;  to  stain  or  tinge  with  purple  or  a 
deep-red  colour. 

"  Till  ruddy  momiiig  purpfrd  y'er  the  east" 

J'upe:  Homer :  Odyttey  Iz.  658. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  or  become  of  a  jturple 
or  deep-red  colour. 

"  The  Iniidtiiark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  aide." 

Byron :  A'tctfe  qf  Corinth,  1. 

pur'-ple^,  s.  pi.     [Purple,  a.]    [Earcockle.] 

pur'-ple-wort,  s.     [Eng.  purple,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Comarum  paiustre, 

pur-plishy  a.  [Eng.  purpl(e);  -ish.]  Some- 
what purple  in  colour. 

"The  yellow  illameiita  are  tlpiH-d  with  purplith 
Bpicea."— Orainffer ;  The  Rwjar-Cane,  Iv. 

pur' -port,  5.   [O.  Fr.  pour;>or(.l  [Purport,  r.] 
*  1.  Disguise.    {Sptnser :  F.Q.^Ul.  1.62.) 
2.  Meaning,  tenor,  import ;  intended signifl- 
oatioQ  ;  drift. 

"  A  look  80  piteous  In  purport." 

Shaketp. :  Ilamtet,  It  L 

PUr'-pdrt,  1'.'.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  rntrporter,  pour- 
porter  =  to  intend,  from  pur  (Fr.  pour)  =  Ijit. 
pro  =  according  to,  and  porter  =  to  carry.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  import,  to  signify,  to  mean  ; 
to  convey,  as  a  meaning  or  import ;  to  intend. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  a  certain  purport, 
meaning,  orsigniticatinn  ;  to  import,  to  8i;.'nity. 

"Thrre  wan  nn  article  ntfuliint  the  rccrptlon  of  the 
relieU.  purpurtiiij,  that  if  imy  nuoh  rcln-l  iiliitiilil  )»o 
reiiiilrcd  of  tho  prhicw  rortfedcmte,  thiit  tliu  prlncu 
C'>iifc(lentt«  Hhould  cuiiiumtui  hiui  to  avuid  tlio  couu- 
Uy."— Bacon:  Ih-nry  VII. 

pur'-pbrt-lSsa.  n.  [Eng.  purport,  8.  ;  -le&s.} 
Having  no  purport,  meaning,  or  import ; 
meaningless. 

pur  -pdse, "  por  pos, "  pur-pos, ».    [O.  Fr. 

jHturpos,  a  Viiriaiit  of  pro/ms  =  a  purpose,  drift, 
or  end,  from  Lat.  prnp/isitum-^  h  thing  pro- 
jiosed,  proji.  ncut.  sing.  o{  propositus,  jia.  par. 
of  proponn=  to  propose,  to  propound  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  wlilch  a  person  sets  before  himself 
astheobjleet  to  be  gained  oruccomitlished  ;  the 
end  or  aim  which  one  haa  in  viow  in  any  plan, 
measure,  or  exertion. 

"  Who  ne'er  his  purpo$«  for  reronne  iriivo  o'nr." 
Scott:  Don  ft.-frrJct.  xxxvlll. 

2.  That  which  one  intends  to  do  ;  intention, 
design,  plan,  project. 

"  Far  (P»ID  the  purpou  of  hU  ooinliiB  hither." 

Shaktep. :  Hnpe  of  Lucrtee,  ill. 


3.  That  which  is  spoken  of  or  is  to  be  done; 
question,  matter,  or  subject  in  hand. 

"  Haate  her  to  the  purpou"  Shaketp. :  TroUut,  Iv.  & 

4.  That  whieh  a  person  or  thing  means  to 
say  or  express;  sense,  meaning,  purport,  In- 
tention, intent. 

"  Ttie  intent  and  purpou  of  the  Uw 
Hath  full  r«Iftlli>n  to  the  pcrmlty." 

St%aKe*p.  :  Mer<Jvtnt  of  Venice,  Ir.  L 

•5.  That  which  a  person  demands;  rcquea*, 

proposition,  proposal. 

"YourpurpdM  Is  both  ifood  and  raiwonable." 

."ihakcep.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  T.  U 

*6.  Instance,  example. 

"TIs  cotiiiii'iii  for  do  1)1  lie -deal  em  to  be  t&keu  la 
their  own  Kiinrc!!.  as  fur  the  purpote  In  the  matter  of 
ixiwer."— L/Jfrarijf 

'7.  Conversation,  discourse.  (Spenser :  F,  Q., 
II.  vi.  6.) 

'  8.  An  enigma,  a  riddle,  cross- purposes  ; 
a  sort  of  conversational  game.      [Cross-pde- 

POSES.  ] 

"Cards,    entchei,   purpotte,    queatlons."  —  ffuridM  .' 

Artiit.  Melancholy. 

9.  Effect,  result. 

"  To  amall  purpote  had  the  council  of  Jcnualeio  been 
aMemblcd, "—//'ooter;  KccU*.  Polity. 

11(1)  On  purpose,  *  in  purpose,  "of  purpose: 
Purposely,  intentionally,  designedly  ;  of  set 
purpose. 

(2)  To  the  purpose,  "  to  purpose :  With  close 
relation  to  the  matter  in  question. 

"  He  wai  wont  to  spe.'vtc  plAiii  and  to  the purpoie."— 
fihakeip.  :  Uuch  Ado  about  Nothing,  IL  8. 

pur'-poae,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  purposer,  a  variant 
of  proposers  to  propose  (q.v.).  Purpose  and 
pro}K}se-  are  doublets.  Purpose,  v.,  is  distinct 
in  origin  from  purpose,  s.,  though  completely 
confounded  with  it  in  association.    (Skiat.)} 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  Toset forth;  to briig forward.  {Wydife.} 
2.  To  intend,   to  design  ;  to  determine  or 
resolve  onsoinethlns,  as  an  end  or  object  to  be 
gained  or  accomplished. 

"We  have  friends 
That  purpoie  merriment." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IL  t. 

•3.  To  mean,  to  wish,  to  intend. 

"  I  have  poa«e8sed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpoie." 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  discourse.  ^ 

••  She  In  merry  sort 
Them  ran  to  bord.  and  purpose  dlven»ely." 

speuter:  F.  V-.  H-  xH- !«- 

2.  To  intend,  to  design  ;  to  have  int«nttOD 
or  design. 

•'  Yet  did  I  purpote  as  they  do  intreat" 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI..  llLt. 

pur-posed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Pukpose,  v.] 

A.  .-Is  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B,  .4s  adj. :  Having  a  purpose  or  design; 

resolved,  determined. 


"  pur'-pdsed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  purposed;  -ly.l 
A'cording  to  or  with  a  purpose  ;  purposely, 
designedly,  intentionally,  on  purpose. 

"Driven  either  caaually  or  purpoieiUy." ~ Jforth : 
PluUirch.  i>.  Cli. 

tpur'-pose-fiil,  tpur'-pdse-fiill,n.  [Eng. 

purjxise  ;  -/uU.] 

1.  Full  of  purpose  or  Intention ;  designed, 
intentional. 

"  with  Mary  ho  had  been  happy  and  purpnmfutl,"— 
Mitt  Thackeruy:  Mitt  irt/^iii'fiMri*  Itipa'jutionM.  p.  SM. 

2.  Important,  material. 


*  pur'-l>6se-fil-lj^,  fufi'.     [Eng.  purjwst^tl; 

-ly.]  Of  set  purpose  or  tiesigti ;  with  purpose  or 

intention:  intentionally. designedly, purposely. 

"Cavalry  that  will  clmnfu  hotno  and  Mcnfloe  Ittott 

may  Ire  emi'tuvcd  purpottfuUy.' —t'ortnitfhtty  Hewiem. 

Dec  ,  IflWl,  p   v'n. 

pur-poso  Ifiss,  a.  [Eng.  purpose;  -less.} 
Iluvnig  no  purpose,  affect,  or  result;  objectless. 

Bp.    Oalt. 

t  pUT'-pAse  like,  a.  [Eng.  purpose:  like.) 
II.i\'ing  the  ai>pt'iiranee  of  purpose  or  design  ; 
lit  toanswer  any  particular  design  or  purpose. 

"A     purt>a$rUke   det«rmln«llon     to    aciiulraioe    no 
lonjier  in  tlto  fatuotu  iralloy."— i>i»f/|r  relegnipti,  8epL 

7.  IfflS. 

pUr-p6sO'l$^,  ailv.  [Eng.  ptir;«n*c-  .Jy.]  Of 
set  purpi'sr  or  ileslgn ;  on  purpose;  inten- 
tionally, designedly. 

"I   have  Iteen  jfur/H)!^*  prolix    In   thli  deiitonalra- 
Uou.~ -Beddoet:  On  Malkem.tticxtl  i,>utence,  t>.  U. 


bSil,  h6^;  p^t,  j($^l;  cat,  9CII.  chorus,  ^hln,  bon^h;  so.  ^om;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^lst.    i>ti  =  L 
-oUui.  -tian  —  sh^B.    -tlon,  -slon  -  ahfin;  -flon,  -flon  ^  zhun.    -oloos,  -tlous,  -sious  ~  sbiU.    -ble,  -die.  itc.  ^  bgl,  d^l. 
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pur'-pos-er,  s.     [Bng.  purpos{e),  v. ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  wlio  proposes  or  brings  forth  any- 
thing ;  a  setter-fortli. 
2.  One  who  purposes  or  intends. 

*  pur'-p6s-ive»  a.  [Eng.  jrurpos(e) ;  -ive.] 
Havin-,'  an  aim.  object,  or  purpose  ;  designed 
for  some  purpose. 

"Those  apparently  purponive  adaptatlona  of  struc- 
tures and  functions?'— .Va/»re.  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  605. 

*  pmr'-poSKlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  pu  rposive ; 
•nessJ]  The  i)naltty  or  state  of  being  purpo- 
sive or  designed  fur  an  end, 

pur-pres'-ture,  ^.    [Pourpbestube.] 

*  pur-prise,  *  pour-prise,  s.  [Fr.  pttrpris.  ] 

[PoiUiiiiESTLUtE.]     A  close  or  inclosure  ;  tlie 
whole  compass  of  a  manor. 

•■  Euvlron     tlie     whole     pourprlse    and     precinct 
thereof    ~P.  UuHand  .    Plutarch,  p.  399. 

pur'-pu-ra,  s.  [Lat,  a  name  given  to  many 
molluscs  yielding  a  purple  dye,  and  hence  the 
dye  itself.] 

1,  Zool.  (t  Palmont. :  A  genua  of  Bucoinidae  ; 
shell  striated,  imbricated,  or  tuberculated  ; 
spine  short,  aperture  large,  slightly  notched 
in  front,  upper  lip  much  worn  and  flnttened. 
Recent  species  140,  very  widely  distributed, 
ranging  from  low-waterto twenty-five  fathoms. 
Many  yield  a  dull  crimson  dye,  formerly 
utilised.  Purpura  lapillus,  the  sole  British 
species,  abounds  on  the  coast  at  low  wat^r, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  mussel-beds. 
Forty  fossil  species,  commencing  in  the 
Tertiary  and  coming  down  to  the  Pleistocene. 

1[  Tate  makes  the  genus  the  type  of  a  family 
Purpuridae. 

2.  Pathol :  A  peculiar  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  blood  and  tissues,  evinced  by  purple 
spots,  cliiefly  on  the  legs,  due  to  unhealthy 
surroundings,  want  of  proper  food,  intemper- 
ance, and  other  depressing  causes ;  it  some- 
times accompanies  chronic  diseases.  It  may 
be  simitle  or  litemorihagic,  acute  or  chronic, 
and  if  uncomplicated  usually  ends  in  recovery. 

pur  -pu-rate,  a.  &  s.    [Porpdra.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  purpura. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chem.  (PI.) :  Salt^  of  jiurpuric  acid. 

purpurate  of  ammonia,  s. 

Oiem. :  CgHsNeOsHaO.  Mureside.  Pre- 
pared by  boiling  four  parts  of  uramil,  with 
tliree  parts  of  mercuric  oxide  and  water,  and 
filtering  while  hot.  On  cooling  it  separates 
in  the  form  of  square  prisms,  which  by  re- 
flected li^ht  exhibit  a  metallic-green  lustre ; 
by  transmitted  light,  a  deep  red  colour.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  dyeing, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  rosaniline. 

pur'-pure,  s.  <fe  o.     [Lat.  purpura  =  purple.] 
A,  As  substantive : 
Her. :  The  term  used  for  purple. 
It  is  represented  in  engraving  by 
diagonal  lines  from  the  sinister 
base  of  the  shield  to  the  dexter 
chief. 
*  B.  As  adj.  :  Purple. 

"  Overclad  with  blood  iu  pxtrpure  hew." 

Budsan  :  Judith,  v.  312. 

•  pur-piir'-e-al,  a.  [h:it. purpureus.]  Purple. 

"  A  light  so  mild,  BO  powerful  .  .  . 
Shed  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  sceoe." 

ShelJei/:  Queen  Mab.  1. 

pur'-pu-rein,  s.    tPuBPtjRA.] 

Chem. :  C20H13NO3.  Purpuramide.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  purjiuriu.  On 
addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  separates  from  its  solution  in 
alcohol  in  crimson  needles  with  fine  green 
colour  when  seen  by  reflected  light.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute 
alkalis,  and  imparts  to  silk  and  wool  a  fine 
rose  colour,  but  does  not  permanently  colour 
vegetable  fabrics. 

pur-piir'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  purpura;  Eng.  suff.  -iV.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Purpura,  or  the 
dye  thence  ol>tained. 

purpuric-acid,  $. 

Chem. :  CsHsNgOg.  The  hypothetical  acid 
of  the  purpurates.     It  has  not  been  isolated. 

t  pur-piir'-i-daB,  s.  pi.    (Pdrpura,  t.] 


•  pur-pu-rif  -era,  .1.  pi.  [Lat.  purpura  = 
purple,  and /ero  =  to  bear.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Mollusca,  essentially  the 
same  as  the  modern  Bucciuidse.     {Lamarck.) 

pur'-pu-riu,  s.    [Lat.  j™r/«ir(a);  -in.) 

Chem. :  C^'iiHioOy.  Oxyalizaric  acid,  A  red 
colouring  matter  obtained  from  madder  in  the 
-same  way  as  alizarin.  It  may  be  separated 
from  the  alum  liquid  from  which  the  alizarin 
has  deposited,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and 
washing  nut  the  alumina  by  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  precipitated  purpurin.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  red  or  orange  coloured  needles, 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  alizarin.  It  dissolves 
in  boiling  alum  water  and  in  caustic  alkalis, 
forming  bright  red  solutions,  and  is  less  easily 
attacked  by  nitric  acid  than  alizarin. 

pur-piir-ox-an'-thic,  a.  [Eng.  purpurox- 
aiith(iii);  -ic]  Deiived  from  or  containing 
I)Urpuroxanthin. 

purpuroxauthic-acld,  5. 

Chem.:  CisHsOg^  Ci4H704,C02H.  An  anid 
olitained  by  boiling  purpurin  in  a  solution  of 
alum.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  from  whicli  it  crystallizes  in 
yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  231°.  At  a  higher 
temperature  it  splits  up  into  carbonic  acid 
and  purpuroxanthin. 

pur -piir- ox -an' -thine,  s.  [Eng.  pur- 
pur{iii);  o(xygen),  &Qd  xanthine.] 

Chem. :  C14H10O5  =  Ci4H5(OH)30oH2.  The 
product  of  the  reduction  of  an  alkaline  pnr- 
purine  solution  by  phosphorus.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  benzene,  and  alkalis. 

purr,  "pur,  v.i.  &  t.  [An  imitative  word; 
cf.  Scotch  jnrr=  a  gentle  wind  ;  Icel.  bifrr  = 
a  wind.] 

A«  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  soft  murmuring 
sound,  as  a  cat  when  pleased. 

"  With  htinger  plncfa'd.  and  pinch'd  for  room. 
She  now  presiged  approaehiiig  doom. 
Nor  elept  a  single  wink,  or  purr'd." 

Cowfwr:  Retired  Cat. 

B.  Trans. :  To  signify  by  purring  or  by 
making  a  murmuring  noise. 

"The  secretary  purred  delighted  spproval."— C. 
Kingsley  :  Bypatia.  ch,  xslii. 

purr  (1),  •  pur,  s.  [Pitrr.  v.}  The  soft 
murmuring  noise  made  by  a  cat  when  pleased, 

"  Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir.  or  of  fortune's  cat 
(but  not  a  musk-cat)."— ^'AuAi-jp  .-  Att't  Well  that 
Eudi  Well.  T.  2. 

purr  (2),  purre,  s.  [Prob.  from  tlie  cry.]  A 
sta-lark,  a  dunlin. 

"Six  dozen  ;'W7T«orstinta." — Gentleman' t  ifagatine, 
Feb..  laaj,  p.  152. 

pur-re,  s.     [Perry.] 

piir'-ree,  s.     [Hind,  peori  =  yellow.] 

Chem.  :  A  yellow  colouring  matter  imported 
from  India  and  China,  supposed  to  be  obtained 
from  the  urine  of  camels,  elephants,  and 
buflaloes.  It  is  brown  on  the  outside,  of  a  deep 
orange  colour  within,  and  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Indian  yellow. 

pur-re-ic,  a.  [Eng.  jmrrc(e); -ic]  Contained 
ill,  or  derived  from  pmree  (q.v.), 

purreic-acld,  s.    [Euxanthic  acid.] 

pur'-ren-one,  s.   [Purree.]   [Euxantho.ne.] 

t  pur'-ret,  5.    [Porret.] 

pur-rock,  s.    [Parrock.]    A  paddock, 

purse.  *  pors,  *  purs,  *  burs,  s.  [O.  Fr.  horse 
(Fr.  hours()-=:A  purse,  from  Low  Lat.  bursa  = 
a  purse,  from  Gr.  ^rptrrj  (^urse)  =  a  skin  or 
hitle  ;  Ital.  horsa;  Sp.  &  Port,  bolsa;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  bijrs;  Dut.  beurs.] 

1.  A  small  bng,  pouch,  or  case  in  which 
money  is  contained  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

"fihall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take 
puTseat  a  question  to  be  asked, "—SAaJt**p..-  l  Benru 
/r..  1L4. 

2.  Hence,  treasury,  resources,  finance  :  as, 
To  exliaust  the  public  purse. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  offered  as  a  prize,  or 
collected  as  a  present :  as,  To  present  a  person 
with  a  purse  of  money. 

4.  A  specific  sum  of  money.  In  Turkey  it 
consists  of  ^00  Turkish  piastres,  and  its  value 
is  £4  10s.  S^d.  sterling ;  in  Egypt  a  purse 
consists  of  500  tariff  piastres,  value  £5  2s.  6^d. 
sterling;  in  Persia,  ^0  tomans,  value  £23  4s.  7d. 
sterling. 


^  0-)  A  light  piirsr,  an  empty  purse :  Poverty, 
want  of  res'iurces. 

(2)  A  long  purse,  a  heai>y  purse:  Wealth, 
riches,  large  resources. 

(3)  Sword  a  ml  purse :  The  military  power  and 
wealth  of  a  nation. 

(4)  To  muke  a  purse:  To  put  together  a  sum 
of  money.    (Thackeray:  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  liv.) 

purse-bearer,  s.  One  who  carries  the 
pmse  of  another. 

pnrse-crab,  s. 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Birgus  (q.v.). 

*  purse-ful,  •  purse-full,  a.    Rich. 

*  purse-leech,  5.  One  who  grasps  at 
money. 

*  purse  -  milking,  a.  Extortionate. 
(Burton:  Anal.  Mdanckuly ;  To  the  Riader.) 

*  purse-mouth,  5,  A  pursed-up  month. 
(Tennyson :  Maud,  I.  i,  71.) 

*  purse-mnlgent,  a.  Sucking  or  drain- 
ing the  I'urse;  extortionate. 

"In  like  manner  this  ;>  u  r««'.  muf  <7«n  f  physidau  not 
long  since  dealt  with  a  gentlewooiau "— renn*r.' 
Batht  of  Bathe,  p.  861. 

purse-net,  s.  a  net,  the  mouth  of  which 
con  be  drawn  togetherand  closed  like  a  purse. 

*  purse-pinched,  a.    Poor. 

"  Purse-pinched  and  aoul-pain'd." 

Ditviet:    .Microcutmo*,  ■p.  XA. 

*  pnrse-pride,  s.  Pride  or  insolence 
arisiii;:;  from  the  possession  of  wealth. 

"  Even  purs'-pride  ia  qu&rrelloua.'— fip.  Ball : 
Supemu  me  rartct. 

purse-proud,  a.  Proud  of  one's  money  ; 
puffed  up  with  the  possession  of  money  or 
riches. 

pnrse-seine,  s.  A  oeiue  the  bottom  of 
which  may  be  puiscd,  thus  confining  tho 
shoal  of  fi^h  an>uud  wliich  it  has  been  cast. 

purse-taking,  $.    The  act  of  taking  or 

stealing  purses;  thieving. 

purse-tassels,  s. 

Dot.  :  Musairi  comofum. 
purse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Purse,  s.J 

A,  Transitive : 

*  1,  To  put  into  a  purse. 

"  with  that  ho  purs'd  the  gold."    8o7iman  it  Pert. 
2.  To  draw  up  or  contract,  as  the  opening 
of  a  purse  ;  to  wrinkle,  to  pucker. 

*■  Contract  and  purte  thy  brow  toRether." 

Shakctp.  :  Othello,  ill  S. 

B,  Intrant. :  To  take  or  steal  purses ;  to 
thieve  ;  to  pick  pockets.     (Beaum.  <C  Flet.) 

purse'-fiil,  5.  [Eng.  purse;  •ful(l).']  As  much 
as  a  i>urse  will  hold. 

purs' -er,  s.  [Eng.  purs(e);  -er.  Purser  and 
bursar  are  doublets.] 

1.  AVrry:  Tlie  officer  who  had  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  the  ship  to  which  he  was  attached, 
and  who  had  charge  of  the  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, pay,  &c.,  now  called  a  paymaster. 

"  In  those  days  .  .  .  the  commanders  of  the  vessels 
were  also  the  /'uners." — ilarryat :  Snarleyijote,  cli.  ilt 

2.  Mining :  The  paymaster  or  cashier  of  a 
mine,  and  the  official  to  whom  notices  of  trans- 
fer are  sent  for  registration  in  tJie  cost-book. 

3.  Nattt. :  The  official  who  haa  charge  of  the 
rash  ;  the  ship's  cashier  and  treasurer. 

purs'-er-ship,  s.  [Eng.  purser;  -ship.]  Tha 
utiice  or  position  ofa  purser. 

pur'-sill,  s.    [Scotch  z=  a  purse  full.] 
But. :  Alaria  esciclenta.     (Scotch.) 

pur'-si-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  pursy;  -ness.]  The 
([ualily  or  stale  of  being  pursy  or  short-winded; 
shortness  of  breath. 

purs'-lane.   *  purse-lane,    *  purslaln, 
pours-lane,  s.     lU.   P'r.  porcelmne,  pource' 
laine;  Ital.  porcellanay  from  porcilaca  (Pliny^ 
portulaca  =  purslane.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  ganus  Portulaca  (q.v.). 

2,  (PI.):  The  order  Portulacacese.  (LindUu) 
purslane-tree,  $. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Portulacaria.  The  Afn-^fi 
Purslane- tree  is  Portulacaria  afro, 

*pur-su'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  pursu(e):  -aile.] 
Capable  of  being  pursued,  followed,  or  prose- 
cuted ;  fit  to  be  pursued. 


I 
I 


f&te,  at,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  faU,  Cither;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  lier,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.    «e,  ob  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


pursual— Puseyite 
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•pur-8U'-al,  s.      [Eng.  jmrsu(e);  -ai.]     The 

let  of  pursuing  ;  pursuance. 

por-sft'-an^e,  5.  [Eng.  pursuan^t) ; -ce.]  The 
act  of  puisuiiig,  folliiwiiig,  or  prosecutinp: ;  a 
following  after  ;  a  oarryitig  out  or  prosecuting 
of  a  detiign,  ortler,  &,c. 

"Id  punuatira  of  the  Imperial  aTmy.''—ffowcll: 
Vettert.  lik.  i.,  let.  vL 

51  In  pursuance  of :  In  fullilraent  or  execu- 
tion of;  in  consequence. 

"JupltoT.  in  pursuance  of  the  requeat  of  TTictls. 
Wtida    n   (lirceltful    vi'ftuu    tO   Agfttuemiioti."— J'07>e  .' 

Utimer:  Iliad  U.     (Arg.) 

par-sn'-ant,  a.  &,  adv.  [O.  Fr.  porsuiaiU, 
poursuiant,  from  porsuir,  poursuir,  pursttir  = 
to  pursue  (q  v.).] 

* A^  As  adj.:  Done  in  consequence,  or  in 
fkilfilment,  or  exeeution,  of  something  ;  hence, 
agreeable,  consonant,  cunfurniable. 

B,  vis  adv. :  In  consequence  of;  flRreea>>Iy, 
conf  innahly  ;  in  accordance  with.  (Followed 
"by  to.) 

"My  iDBBt^r. purttiant  to  the  ndvice  of  his  friend, 
curieU  me  Ida  uox  the  next  mnrkeU<tiy  to  th«  uelgh- 
bouriiig  U)wn.'Swi/t  :  Qulliver't  Travels,  pt,  ii,  ch.  II. 

pur-SU'-ant-l^,  adv.  [Enfj.  pursuant ;  •ly.'l 
Agreeably,  conformably,  pursuant ;  in  accord- 
ance. 

pur-sue',  *per-sew,  •por-auo,  v.i.  &  t, 

[O.  Fr.  par^uir,  poursuir  (Vr.  poursuivre\  from 
pur-,  por-  (Fr.  pour)  ~  Lat,  pro-,  and  suir  (Fr. 
suivre)  =  Lat.  sequor  =  to  follow.]    IProse- 

CUTE.] 

A.  Transitiv: : 

1.  To  follow  with  a  view  to  overtake;  to 
follow  aft-r  ;  to  chase. 

"  Ouwftr'l  they  drive.  In  drendfitl  race 
Pur»iii-nt  and  purnti-.i." 

Scott  ■  LitUy  of  the  Lake,  vl.  17. 

•2.  To  follow  closely  ;  to  attend,  to  accom- 
pany. 

"Fortnne  purixui  thee." 
Skaketp. :  Antonn  J  Cleopatra,  lit.  12. 

•3.  To  follow  with  enniity  ;  to  persecute,  to 
seek  to  iitjure. 

"  If  thci  hftn  purmed  me.  thol  Bchulen  pumu  yhou 
also.'—  Wyliffe  :  Jon  xv. 

i.  To  prosecute;  to  proceed  in;  to  follow 
np  ;  to  carry  on. 

"  Had  wepuriH^ii  that  life." 

Shakesii.  :   iVhtUir't  Tah,  L  2. 

•5.  To  follow  as  an  example;  to  imitate. 
(Dry  den.) 

6.  To  follow  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
or  accomplishment  of  some  object. 

"Men  like  theae,  united  by  oae  lioml.  pnrtulug  oq« 
de»\gii."—0'>hl$inUh:  Polite  Learning,  cli.  vi. 

7.  To  use  or  adopt  measures  to  obtain ;  to 
geek  :  as,  To  pursue  a  remedy  at  law. 

S.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  follow  nft«r  another ;  to  go  in  pursuit. 

"And  tho  Indiana  .  .  .  pur*iied  out  After  tlt«m."— 
Breude:  i^uitUu*  Curtiiu.  lol.  -jiL 

2.  To  go  on  ;  to  proceed,  to  continue. 

"I  hav«,  punuei  CHrneiwlca,  wondered  chymleU) 
•faoiild  nut  cbiwlder,"— Auj//<.'. 

II.  /,aw  :  To  follow  a  matter  judicially  ;  to 
act  as  prosecutor. 

•pur  sue',  *por-9ue,s.  [Pursuk,  v.]  Track. 

"By  the  kTCftt  iK'rnw  wlilch  aho  there  I'rrceav'd, 
Well  Uui'ed  •lieo  the  Wutt  i-n^or'd  had  heone. 

pur-su'-cr,  "per  sew-er,  *pur-8u-or©, 

a.    [)i.\vA-  ;»"fS(((');  ■'■'•■1 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1,  One  who  imrsues  or  follows  after  another. 
"The  puTMitrrt  took  him." 

ifhakmip.  :  1  Hrnrr/  Ii'..  T.  i, 

•2.  A  persecutor;  one  who  follows  with 
enmity. 

"  I  tlrat  iraa  a  blAipbamer  and  purau»r."—}ritetiffa  : 
ITim.  \.  13. 

IL  Scots  Law:  One  who  Institntca  and  In- 
sists in  an  ordinary  action;  a  plaintiff,  a 
prosecutor. 

pur-sult',   *  pour-sultt.   "  pur  sute,   ». 

[O.  Fr.  poursni-te,  prop.  fcm.  of  jx'uninil,  pa. 
par.  of  /xjursuir  =  to  pursue  (q.v.).J 

1,  The  act  of  pursuing  or  fullowlnn  with  a 
vi«!W  to  ov('rt'ike ;  a  following  with  hnate, 
either  for  sport,  or  in  a  spirit  of  hostility. 

"Arm.  wnrriori,  nnn  for  tight  I  tlin  foe  at  hand, 
Whom  (led  wo  thiinght,  will  imvit  hm  lnniE  punutt.' 
Milton:  r.  I.,  vL  MT. 

*2.  A  following  In  enmity  or  hatred ;  perse- 
cation. 


3.  Tlie  act  of  following  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tjuii,  reach,  or  accomplish ;  an  endeavour  to 
reach  or  attain  to.     (A'yxiwer;  F.  Q.,  U.  iv.  1.) 

4.  Prosecution ;  following  up  or  carrying 
on;  continuance  of  endeavour:  as,  thepur^rutl 
of  a  design. 

5.  A  course  of  business  or  occupation  ;  em- 
ployment;  occupation  witha  viewtosomeeiid. 

"  Purtulti  hettersulted  tobU  t*mper."— Jfncuu^ay  ; 
ffUL  E'l'j..  cU.  V. 

•  pur'-sui-vant  (u  as  w),  'pur'-so-vant, 

v.t.     [PunsciVANT,  3.]    To  follow  or  overtake 
by  a  pursuivant,    (Lit.  £jhi.) 

"  Dr.  B.'\ker  w»a  Id  the  bck'iniilng  of  the  rebellioa 
puTMevanieJ  and  ituprUoueJ."— ITotMl;    fuiti  Oxon., 

"  pur'-sui-vant  (u  as  w),    *  pur-si- vant, 

s.    [Fr.  vaur^ulvaiit,  pr.  par  of  pours  uiv  re  ^  to 
pursue  (q.v.)]. 

1,  Ord.  Lan-g. :  A  follower;  an  attendant. 

"  Fiilii  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want. 
But  iU  uuty  spare  a  purtuiuanl." 

Scotl:  ifarmion,  1-  2L 

2.  Her. :  An  attendant  ou  the  heralds  ;  one  of 
the  third  and  lowest  order  of  hei'aldic  ofTicers, 
There  are  four  puj-suivants  attached  to  the 
English  College  of  Arms,  styled  Rouge  Croix, 
Blue  Mantle,  Rnuge  Dragon,  and  Portcullis. 
To  the  court  of  Lyon  King-of-Arms,  in  S<'ot- 
iand,  tliere  were  formerly  six  pursuivants 
attached,  viz.,  Unicorn,  Carnck,Bute,Kin tyre, 
Ormond,  and  Dingwall,  but  the  last  three  have 
been  abolished. 

"pur-SU'-ment,  s.   [E-n^.  purs7ie;  •ment.]  The 
act  of  pursuing  ;   pursuit. 

"Their  flghto,  their  fllgbts,  or  purium9nti."~Sandi/s  : 
Travels,  p,  48. 

purs'-^,  *purs-if,  *pur-cy,  •pur-cyf. 

purse-yf,    "purs-le,    a.       [O.  Fr.  pnurcif, 

for  paul^-if  (Fr.  pousi^O,  from  O.  Fr.  poulser ; 
(Fr.  pousser)  =  t-o  pusli  (q.v.).] 

1,  Short-winded;  fat  and  short-winded  ; 
asthmatical. 


•2.  PafTed  up  or  swollen  with  pampering. 

"  The  fntneas  of  the^-?  pursy  tlme-i." 

Shukesp.:  Uamlel,  IIL  4. 

•  pur'-te-nan9e,  pur-te-naunce,  s.    [An 

abbrev.  of  appurtenance  (q.v.).]  Appurten- 
ance :  thatwiiirh  belongs  to  anything;  specif., 
the  }>lii<-k  of  an  animal,  or  the  heart,  liver, 
and  lungs. 

pur'-u-len9e,  pur'-u-len-9^,  5.  [Fr.  pur- 
ulencSf  from  I^at.  purulentia,  from  pnnilrnti'X 
=  purulent  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  .state  of 
being  purulent;  genoralinn  of  pus  or  matter. 


piir'-U-lGiit,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pUT^Jentus  — 
full  of  pus  or  matter;  pus,  genit.  puris  =  pus 
(q.v,).]  Consisting  of  pus  or  matter  ;  contain- 
ing, resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  pus. 

"To  prohe  nn<l  search  ^purulent  old  ion."—8tiutf>  : 
Sermont,  vol.  IL,  »er.  & 

piir'-ti-lent-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  purulent;   -ly.) 

In  a  purulent  manner. 

pur  vey,  "por  vey,  *pur-vol-en,  "pur- 

vay,  >'.t.  iV  (.  (O.  Fi\  j'orrnir  (Vr.  pourvoir)  =^ 
to  iiri)vijij  (ti.v.)  I'urvey  and  provide  are 
dounlcts.J 

A.  Transitive: 
"1.  To  foresee. 

"2.  To  provide  beforehand. 

3.  To  provide  ;  to  supply;  espec.  to  provide 
or  BU]']ily  provisions  for  a  number  of  persons. 

"  Miir  luule  I  ahould  purrry  tli*rin  «t<'i>d." 

Scutt :  Lndy  of  th«  L<th»,  tL  7. 

4.  To  procure. 

"  From  o(itnio«t  Inad  and  sea  r>urMy«iL* 

Ttt'iint'in:  ^ummtr. 

B.  Intransitirr : 

•  1,  To  contrive  ;  to  plot;  to  plan. 
"Tho  N'Twli  [Northern  people! jrtiiiMti^fi,  todo  hlin  a 
de».|.Uo."  A-.  llrunn*.  j..  74. 

2.  To  provide ;  cspoc.  to  nrovido  a  Hui)ply 
of  provisions,  Jtc,  for  a  nuniuor  of  people  ;  to 
Inalic  pmvi.^ion. 

"  8o  well  thU  day  thou  haat  purvrytd." 

Mitfm:  /'.  C.  \x.  l.OSO. 
"3,  To  jvnnder  (followwi  by  to).     {Hnrkr.) 

purvey'  01190.    'pur-vol  auoo,    'por- 

— '^'■' ■■    "     '■-     '  -11   ror- 

irefore 


vo-anco,  «.  [Froin  an  U.  Fr.  form  co 
respomliiig  with  Fr.  jM'urtfOj/arioe,audtherefoi 
a  doublet  ot  providence  (q.v.).] 


•L  Ordinary  Language. 
1.  Providence  ;  foresight. 


2.  Tlie  act  of  pun-eying,  providing,  supply- 
ing, or  furnishing;  sppi-if.,  the  providing  or 
procurement  of  provisions  for  a  number  of 
persons. 

"  rbUlp  for  tbat  m«y  [ujald]  mad  purfefanc*  redy." 
liohert  d€  Brunna  :  p.  M7. 

3.  That  which  is  purveyed  or  provided;  pro- 
vision. 

".Whence  mounting  np,  they  find  purvepaitct  mMi." 
tip*fuer:  F.  ?..  I.  xil,  13. 

•II.  I^UJ.  Tlie  royal  prerog^ative  of  buying 
up  provisiftns  and  other  necessaries,  by  tho 
king's  purveyors,  for  the  use  of  his  royal 
household,  at  an  appraised  valuation  ;  and  of 
impressing  carriages  and  horses  for  tlie  con- 
veyance of  timber,  baggage,  &c.  Abolished 
by  12  Charles  IL,  c.  24. 

•pur-veye,  v.U    [Pcuvf.v.] 

purvey  or.    *  purveyor,    'pur-vel- 
our,  pur-ve-our,  k.    [From  an  O.  Fi-.  form 
correspuiiding  with  Fr.  pourvoyeur  =  a  pro- 
vider.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  One  who  purveys  or  provides  victuals, 
&c.,  espeiially  for  a" large  number;  one  who 
supplies  eatables  or  caters  for  a  number;  a 
caterer;  a  dealer  in  provisions. 

■•  purveyor  of  his  fpasta  on  holiday*." 

LongftUow  :  ^tudeufi  Tal«. 

•  2.  One  who  proWdes  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing lust ;  a  procurer  ;  a  jninp  ;  a  bawd. 

"The  atranjrcr,  rnvished  at  his  good  fortune,  la  Id 
trcHiuced  to  eoiiio  Inidciimry  title  ;  for  this  purvcynr 
has  her  repr^sciitatives  uf  aoui*  of  the  finest  liuUea." — 
Additon.    {Tod-t.] 

•II.  Law  :  An  ofhcerof  the  royal  household 
who  provided  or  exacted  provisions  for  the 
king's  table. 

pur'-vlew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [O.  Fr.  pwrweu, 
purcicu  (Vr.  pourvu),  pa.  ]>ar.  of  porroir  (Fr. 
pourvoir)  =  to  purvey  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*l.  A  proviso;  a  condition, 

*  2.  The  limit  or  scope  of  a  statute. 

"  If  any  fair  or  market  have  been  kfiit  la  any 
church. y a nl.  these  are  rirof/itiatlons  within  tho  pur~ 
pieicot  ieveral  statutea.  — flocon/  Charge  upon,  *&, 
for  llu'  I'tirje, 

3.  Limit  or  Sphere  of  authority  ;  scope. 

II.  Law:  The  body  of  a  statute,  or  that 
part  which  begins  with  "  Be  it  enacted,"  aa 
distinguished  from  tlie  preamble. 

"Ami  many  times  the  purview  of  an  act  Is  larger 
than  the  preaiuhle  of  the  petition."— ff'il#:  Orig.  <tf 
MiitOcind. 

pur'-VOO.  s.  [Mahratta  purbkoe.]  The  writer 
caste  in  Bombay.    (Anglo-huiian.) 

piis.  s.  [Lflt.  ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  n-iloi'  {puon)  =■ 
m:itter  ;Sansc.pii^a=pus,  trompuy—  to  stinky 
whence  also  putrid,  putrefy,  Acl 

Vathol. :  The  product  of  suppuration,  athick,. 
viscid,  yellow  fluid,  consisting  of  Wjuor  puris, 
pus  corpuscles,  and  other  histologicjd  parti- 
cles. It  may  be  healthy  or  laudable,  ichorous 
or  wjitcry,  purulent  or  serous,  saniotis,  ,tc., 
and  it  iiniy  become  cheesy  or  even  ultimately 
calcify. 

•  pu-sane,  s.    \0.  Ft.] 

Anc.Arm. ;  The  gorget,  or  a  substitute  forlt 

pftscb'-kin  ite,  ■<.  [After  Puschkin,  a  Rus- 
sian senator;  sutV.  -iK(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  pb'ochrolc  variety  of  epidote 
(q.v.),  found  in  hioso  crystals  In  nurlferous- 
Bands,  near  Ekaterinburg.  Pcnn,  Russia. 

Pu-seyi^m,  ».  [Narnet!  after  the  Rev. 
F-.lward  Hiuiverie  Pus-'V,  D.O.  (isnn  \A$-y\ 
Catum  of  Christ  Chnrch.imd  Regius  Professor 
of  Ui'brew  In  Oxford  Univeisity.I 

Church  Uist. :  A  name  given  to  the  tcnetif  of 
the  Oxfonl  School,  of  which  Dr.  Pusoy  was  & 
pruminenl  member.     [TiiAcrAuiASi.^M.) 

Pu  9oi^-tet'-lo.Pu  soS^  ist'-Xc^l,  a.  fPu- 
HI-.VI.4M.]  Of  or  belonging  tu  Dr.  Pu.Hey  or  his 
folluwurii ;  Tractariuu  (q.v.). 

Pu'-SOj^-itO,  a.  it  S.      [Pl'SF.VISM.] 

A.  AnutJ.  .•Thesanu-as  Pi;8EVisTiCAL(q.T.). 

B.  Ah  mit>st. :  A  supporter  of  tho  opttijons 
or  doclrliiuii  advocat4]d  by  the  Oxford  aclioul ; 
a  Ttactarlan. 


boil.  h6^;  po^t.  J<^1;  oat,  9CII.  chorus.  9hlja.  bou^h;  go.  gem;  thlu,  (his:  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^onophon.  exist,    -idg* 
-dan*  -tlon  =  sh^n.    -tloa,  -slon  -  shun;  -^on,  -^lon  —  zhiln.    -oious,  -Uoos,  -slous  -  Bhixa,    -bio,  -die,  &c  -  b9l.  dfl. 
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push— put 


pa8h«  *  posse,  "posh,  *pu3s,  *  puss-en, 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  jiousser,  poulser  (Fr.  pousser), 
from  Lat.  pulso  ~  to  beat,  to  strike,  to  thrust ; 
frequent,  from  pello  (pa.  par.  pulsus)  =  to 
drive;  Sp.  &  Port.  pulsaT,  pujcar ;  Ital.  bus- 
$are.]    (Polsate,  Pulse  (1),  s.] 

A.  TTansitive : 
L  Literally : 

I.  To  press  against  with  force  or  strength  ; 
to  drive  or  impel  by  pressure;  to  drive  or 
force,  or  endeavour  to  drive  or  force,  along  by 
continued  and  steady  pressure  without  strik- 
ing ;  to  shove.    (Opposed  to  drmu  or  drag.) 

"  Backward  she  pushed  him." 

Shakfsp. :  ('Miug  A  AdonU,  41. 

•  2.  To  butt ;  to  strike  with  the  head  or 
horns.    {^Exodus  xxi.  32.) 

II.  FiguTatively  : 

1.  To  press  or  urge  forward ;  to  press  to- 
wards completion. 

"  /H«A  on  this  proceeding." 

&hakesp. :   iVinCer't  Tale,  it  I. 

2.  To  urge,  to  drive,  to  impel. 

"  Amhltion  ptighes  the  boo]  to  such  actions,  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  to  the  ictoT."—3pectat'ir. 

3.  To  enforce  or  press,  as  an  argument ;  to 
drive  to  a  conclusion  :  as,  To  pitsh  an  argu- 
ment to  its  conclusion. 

4.  To  press,  to  urge ;  to  ply  hard  ;  to  bear 
hard  upon  ;  to  embarrass. 

"  We  are  pushed  for  au  answer."— Suj^ft.    (Todd.) 

•  5.  To  importune  ;  to  press  with  solicita- 
tion ;  to  tease. 

6.  To  promote,  to  advance  ;  to  prosecute  or 
follow  closely  and  energetically  :  as,  To  push 
a  business. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Lit. :  To  make  a  thrust  or  push  ;  to  press, 
to  shove. 

"  You  ma7aB  well  puih  agalnat  PauTs  as  stir  them." 
Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

IL  Figuratively : 

•  1.  To  make  an  attack.    {Daniel  xi.  40.) 

•  2.  To  make  an  effort, 

•'  War  scemd  asleep  for  nine  king  years  ;  at  length 
Both  sides  resolred  to  puth.  we  try'd  nur  strength." 
Dryden.    iTodd.) 

3.  To  press  or  thrust  one's  self  forward  or 
onward ;  to  make  or  force  one's  way,  as  in 
society. 

**  Thl» putMn{},  tiilkatire  Aiviue."—SfacauUMSf:  Biit. 
Eng..  ch.  vi. 

4.  To  push  a  business  or  trade  ;  to  be  ener- 
getic in  business. 

•  5.  To  burst  out,  as  a  shoot  or  bud. 
5r  To  push  on  : 

1.  To  urge  one's  course  forward ;  to  press 
on  or  forward. 

"  Now  piUh  we  on.  disdain  we  now  to  feat, 
A  thousand  wounds  let  every  bosom  bear  " 

Howe  :  Luctin  ;  Pharialia,  y\. 

2.  To  hasten  towards  cnmpletion. 

"  Their  south  dock  extension  was  being  steadily 
puiihed  on'—Daity  Chronicle,  Sept.  3,  1885. 

push  (1).  *  pnshe,  s.    [PnsH,  v.] 

I.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  pushing,  thrusting,  or 
pressing  ag;iin3t ;  a  steady  and  continued 
pressure  against ;  a  thrust,  a  shove. 

"  They  immediately  went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Court,  drew,  and  exchanged  aomeputhet." — ifacaulay  : 
Sut.  Eng.,  ch.  ixv, 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  assault,  an  attack  ;  a  vigorous  effort ; 
a  forcible  onset. 

"  Through  the  prowesse  of  oar  owne  souldlours 
practyaed  in  former  conflicts,  they  were  not  able  to 
abyde  one  puihe  of  ua."^Ooldinge :  Cceaar,  fol.  78. 

•  2.  An  effort  or  attempt. 

"  Exact  reformation  Is  not  to  be  expected  at  the  first 
push"— Milton  :  lie/orm,  in  Etigland. 

3.  An  emergency,  a  trial,  an  extremity,  an 
experiment. 

'"Tis  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend  ;  but 
when  !♦.  coraes  to  the  push,  'tis  no  more  than  talk."— 
L' Estrange:  Fables. 

i.  Persevering  ener;?y ;  enterprise  ;  steady 
and  persevering  appli'eation  in  business  ;  that 
quality  which  enaliles  one  to  force  himself 
onward  or  forward  :  as,  He  has  plenty  of  push. 
(Colloq.) 

H  (1)  Push  of  an  arch  :  [Thrust]. 

(2)  To  be  put  to  the  push  :  To  be  put  to  the 
trial ;  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  difficulty 
or  trial. 

•  pu3h-a-pike,  s.    Push-pin. 

'■  When  at  push-ri-pike  we  play 
With  beauty,  who  shall  win  the  day  ?" 

ffitdibriu  Redivimi*. 


pnsb-hole,  s. 

Gkiss-viaking :  A  hole  in  the  flattening- fur- 
nace for  annealing  and  flattening  plate-glass. 

push-penny,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
anuual  scattering  in  public  of  twenty  shillings 
in  copper  by  ttie  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham 
on  Guy  Fawkes"  day. 

push-pin,  s.  A  game  in  which  pins  are 
pushed  alternately  ;  putpin. 

"  And  every  effort  euds  in  pitsh-pin  play.^ 

Couiper  :  Table  Talk,  MT. 

push  (2),  s.  [Fr.  poche.'\  A  pustule,  a  pimple. 
\Prov.) 

"  He  that  was  praised  to  his  hurt  should  have  a  piuh 
rise  upon  hla  nose." — Bacon  :  Essays ;  Of  Praise. 

push  (3),  s.  [A  native  term  in  the  Himalayas.] 
(See  extract.) 

"  The  natural  tint  of  push,  the  under  fur  of  hill 
game,  is  the  thing  to  co^y."— Field,  Feb.  2T,  1886, 

push'-er,  s.     [Eng.  push.  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  pushes,  thrusts, 
or  presses  forward. 

2.  Weaving  :  A  fonn  of  bobbin-net  machine, 
ba\'ing  independent  pushers  to  propel  the 
bobbins  and  carriages  from  front  to  back, 
instead  of  pulling  or  hooking  them,  as  in 
other  arrangements. 

*  push'-er-jr,  s.  [Eng.  push  ;  -ery.]  Pushing, 
forwardness. 

"  The  first  piece  of  pushery  I  ever  was  guilty  ot"— 
yfad.  D'.irbtay:  Di-iry,  iv.  \f,. 

push'-ing,  pr.  par.  k  a.     [Push,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Enterprising  or  pressing  in 
business ;  energetic. 

"  We  live  la  pushing,  Inventlre  days.'— /)aC|f  Ttle- 
graph,  March  25,  l^si. 

pushing- jack,  s.  A  jack  for  moving  a 
railway-ear  or  other  object  through  a  small 
distance. 

push'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  pushing;  -ly.]  In 
a  pushing  manner;  vigorously,  energetically. 

push'-td,  push'-tOO,  s.  [Native  name  ;  push- 
(a7ifft=Afghans.]  The  language  of  the  Afghans. 

*  pu'-Sll,  a.  [Lat.  pusiUus  =  very  little.] 
[Pusillanimous.]    Very  little  ;  petty.  (Bacon.) 

*  pu-sil-la-nlme,  a.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  pusil- 
laiiimus.]     Pusillanimous,  cowardly. 

"  That  bee  should  bee  so  pusillanime.'  —  ^ox  : 
Martyrs,  p   905. 

pu-sU-la-nim'-i-tS^,  *  pu-sll-la-nlm-it- 
tee,  s.  [Fr.  pusillatiimite,  from  Lat.  pusil- 
lanimitatem,  accus.  of  pusillanimitas,  from 
pusillanimus  ~  pusillanimous  (q.v.);  Sp.  pu- 
silanimidad  ;  lUi\.  pusillanimitd.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pusillanimous  ;  want  of 
spirit,  courage,  or  fortitude;  faintheartedness, 
cowardice,  dastardliness,  cowardliness  ;  mean- 
ness of  spirit. 

"  Parted  with  some  of  his  ancient  territories,  out  ot 
his  putiUnni-mity,  against  his  nobles'  conBent."  — 
Prynne :  Treachery  i  DislayalCy  { App.),  p.  109, 

pu-Sll-l&n'-i-nious,  a.  [Lat.  pusillanimus, 
from  pusillus  =  very  small,  dimin.  of  pusus  = 
small  (allied  to  pu^r  —  a  boy),  and  animus 
(q.v.);  Ft.  ptisillanime  ;  Sp.  pusilanime ;  Ital. 
pusillanimo.] 

1.  Destitute  of  spirit,  courage,  firmness,  or 
.strength  of  mind  ;  mean-spirited  ;  fainthearted, 
cowardly,  dastardly.     (Said  of  jiersons.) 

"The  most  fickle,  the  laoat  puiillammout,  ot  mao- 
kiod." — Macaulay  :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  exhibiting  pusillani- 
mity ;  characterized  by  faintheartedness  or 
cowardice. 

"Showed  aptwtZ^animou^anxietyabout  his  personal 
safety." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

t  pU-sa-l^'-i-moiis-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  pusil- 
lanimous; -ly.]  In  a  pusillanimous  or  mean- 
spirited  manner. 

"  He  might  have  behaved  aa  puslUanimouslti  as  any 
of  the  wretched  runawaya." — Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch,  xiiL 

*  pu-sil-lan'-i-mofis-ness.  s.  [Eng.  pusU- 
lanimnus;  -n-e.ts.]  The  qiiality  or  state  of  being 
pusillanimous ;  cowardliness. 

t  pu-sJl'-lous,  a.    [Lat.  pusillus  =  very  little.) 
Bot.  :  Weak,  diminutive.    (Paxton.) 

puss,  *  pUSSe,  s.  [An  imitative  word  from  the 
sound  ma'ie  from  a  cat  spitting.  Cf.  Dut. 
poes ;  Low  Ger.  piius,  puus-katte  ;  Sw.  dial. 
jj?w ;  Irish  &  Gael,  pus,  all  =  a  cat.] 


PUSS -MOTH, 


1.  A  fondling  or  pet  name  for  a  cat. 

2.  A  hare. 

"Dusting  her  hare  about  half  a  dozen  times  up te 
the  fence,  where  puss  eacAped."— Field,  P'eb.  27,  188*. 

*  3.  A  pet  name  applied  to  a  child  or  young 
woman. 

*  puss-gentleman,   «.      An   effeminata 

man.     (Cowpi-r :  Conversation,  284.) 

puss-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Ceruravinula.  Fore-wings  whitish, 
with  black  spots  and  gray  markings,  hind 
wings  white  in  the  male,  clouded  with  gray  in 
the  female,  both 
with  a  dai'K  cen- 
tral lunule.  Ex- 
pansion of  wings 
from  two  and  a 
half  to  three 
inches.  Larva  of 
odd  appearance, 
dark  green,  with  two  projecting  caudal  appen- 
dages. It  feeds  on  sallows,  poplars,  and 
willows  in  July  and  August,  the  perfect  in- 
sect appears  in  the  following  May  or  June. 

•  pus'-si-ness,   s.     [Eng.    pussy,    a. ;    neas.} 

Pursiness. 

*  pu8'-sy,  a.     [Pursy.] 

pus'-sy,  *  pus'-sie, s.  [Eng.  puss;  -y, -i«.]  A 
diminutive  of  puss. 

"  Pu«jv  wasseen  coming  back  to  warda  them." — Field, 
Dec  19.  1885. 

pils'-tn-lant,  s.  [Lat.  pustulans^  genit.  piw- 
lulantis,  pr.  par.  of  pits(iiZo  =  to  cause  blisters; 
pustula  =  a  blister,  a  pustule  (q.v.).] 

Pharm. :  Garrod's  third  order  of  his  class 
Irritants.  They,  even  more  than  epispastics, 
cause  an  eflfusion  of  fluid  from  the  vessels  of 
the  affected  part  or  its  vicinity.  Examples, 
croton-oil,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  &c. 

piis'-tu-lar,  a.     [Eng.  pustul{e);  -ar.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  character  of,  or 
proceeding  from,  a  pustule  or  pustules  ;  con- 
sisting of  pustules. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  glandular  excrescences 
like  pustules.  Example,  Pelargonium  pustu- 
losum.     Called  also  Pustulate. 

piis'-tu-late,  u.(.  [Pustulate,  a.]  To  form 
into  pustides  or  blisters. 

pus'-tu-late,  a.  [Lat.  pustulatus,  from  puS' 
tula  =  pustule  (q.v.).]     [Pustular,  2.] 

piia-tu-la'-tlon,  s.  [Pustulate.]  The  forma- 
tion or  breaking  out  of  pustules. 

pUS'-tule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  pustula,  torpustUa 
=:  a  blister.  Allied  to  Gr.  ^uaoAt's,  ^v<rirn 
{phv^alis,  phuske)  =  a  bladder,  a  pustule.) 

1.  Bot.  :  A  pimple,  a  little  blister. 

2.  Pathol.  :  A  vesicle  containing  pus,  aa  In 
ecthyma,  furnnculus,  and  small-pox.  Malig- 
nant pustule  or  charbon  is  a  disease  trans- 
mitted to  man  from  sheep  or  oxen,  occasion- 
ally from  horses,  to  some  exposed  part,  lip  or 
face  usually,  and  nearly  always  fatal. 

piis-tu-Up'-dr-a.  pus-ta-l$p'-or-a,  ». 

[Lat.  pustula  =  &  pustule,  and  }wr-u5  =  a  pas- 
sage.] 

Zool,  A  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa, 
family  Idmoneidie.  From  the  Cretaceous  on- 
ward.    Called  also  Entalophora. 

piis'-tu-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  pustulosus,  from  jn«- 
tula  =  a  pustule  (q.v.).]  Full  of,  or  covered 
with,  pustules. 

put,  *  put-en,  *putte,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  potian 
=  to  thrust,  from  Gael,  put  =  to  push,  to 
thrust;  Welsh  pwtio  —  to  push,  to  poke; 
Corn,  poot  =  to  kick,  like  a  horse  ;  Dan.  puUt 
=  to  put;  Gael,  puc  =  to  push,  to  jostle; 
Irish  poc  =  a  blow,  a  kick ;  Corn,  poc  —  a  push, 
a  shove.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  move  in  any  direction ;  to  push,  to 
thrust,  to  impel.  (Obsolete  except  in  con- 
junction with  adverbs,  as  to  put  by,  to  put 
away,  &c.) 

2.  To  push  with  the  horns  ;  to  butt,  to  push, 
to  thrust.     (Pron.  pHt.)    (Scotch.) 

3.  To  cast  or  throw,  as  a  heavy  stone  or 
weight,  with  an  upward  and  forward  motion 
of  the  arm.     (Pron.  pOt.)    (Scotch.) 

"  Ever  drove  a  bowl  ...  or  putteth  a  Btona."— 
Scott     Antiquary,  ch.  xxix. 


C&te,  ^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pol^ 
or.  wore,  W9li;  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure.  Quite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     aa,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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i.  To  drive,  as  the  ball  in  golf,  towanls  tin- 
hole. 

5.  To  place,  set,  lay,  deposit,  bring,  or  cause 
\r<  he  in  any  position,  place,  or  situation. 
{£j:oJus  iv.  15.) 

6.  To  repose,  to  place.    (1  Chrmides  v.  20.) 

7.  To  bring  to,  or  place  in  any  sfcite  or  con- 
dition. 

'■  Chose  t«n  leKialitora  to  fml  tbein  lu  form  ~—Svin  • 
•8.  To  lay  down  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign. 
. '!/''t  '",*?  .'""J?  '°''"'  ''"'"  '*""'  ""l*.  tliHt  n  mui 

inillf  hii  ly(  (or  htK  (roi.dl.  "-  Wgclife :  John  iv, 

9.  To  set  before  one  for  consideration,  dis- 
cussion, judgment,  or  decision  ;  to  propose. 

"  I'll  put  another  question  to  thee." 

Shaktxp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

10.  To  state  or  express  in  language  ;  to  lay 
down.  o    o    »         / 

"  His  UDcritlCAl  wsy  of  puftinf  H.'—lJeamft :  Ciymv. 
Oram.  Aryan  Lang.  (tU.  I8T2).  1.  2S4. 

11.  To  api>ly,  as  in  any  effort,  exercise,  or 
use  ;  to  set.    (iuA-c  ix.  62.) 

12.  To  produce,  to  cause,  to  set. 

13.  To  set ;  to  place  in  a  reckoning. 

•11.  To  urge,  to  incite,  to  encourage.  (Fol- 
lowed by  Ufon.) 

•15.  To  oblige,  to  compel,  to  force,  to  con- 
atrain. 

"  Had  I  fint  lioen  put  to  speak  my  mind." 
«  -,     ,    ,  Stuikaty. :  2  Uenr^  YL,  ill.  L 

•B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  go  ;  to  move  ;  to  sprout ;  to  shoot. 

^Ji'  .I'jf'iS"  T''-  "■"  "P  •Ifllglit'th  more  in  the 
••rth.  and  therefore  putteth  downward. ■■—BaOTn, 

2,  To  Steer  ;  to  direct  the  course. 

"  W^ujnU  unluckily  into  this  bay," 

s^iuAesp. ;  ComcJy  of  Krrori  y 

^  1.  To  put  about  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  put  out ;  to  put  to  In- 
convenience. 

(2)  Naut.  :  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship; 
to  tack.     (Trans.  <£•  Inlrans.) 

2.  To  put  an  enil  to  :  To  bring  to  a  conclu- 
»lou ;  to  stop. 

3.  To  put  away  : 

(1)  To  store  away  ;  to  put  in  a  place  of  de- 
posit or  safe  keejting. 

(2)  To  renounce  ;  to  discard.     (Joshua  ixiv. 

(3)  To  divorce.    (Uarkx.  2-) 

(4)  To  eat ;  to  swallow,    (ilang.) 

(5)  To  get  rid  of ;  to  make  away  with. 
i.  To  put  back : 

(l)Tu  restore  to  the  original  place ;  to  replace. 

(2)  To  set,  as  the  hands  of  a  watch,  to  an 
earlier  hour. 

(3)  To  hinder;  to  delay;  to  postpone:  as. 
Dinner  was  put  back  an  hour. 

"(4)  To  refuse  ;  to  say  no  to  ;  to  deny. 
'■  Coming  (rom  thee.  1  could  not  pw  him  bacf 

0.  To  put  by : 

(1)  To  put  or  set  aside ;  to  put  away  ■  to 

Jilace  In  safe  keeping  :  a.s.  To  put  by  sonietliiiii; 
or  a  rainy  day.  " 

(2)  To  thrust  aside  ;  to  ward  off. 

"He  put  It  bu  with  the  t>ack  ot  his  hand,  thus."- 
Shakejp. ;  Julia*  Caiar.  Li  .       — - 

(8)  To  turn  aside  or  away  ;  to  divert. 
"Smiling  put  the  question  by." 

Tennyivn  :  bay  Dream,  Iflt 

•(4)  To  desist  from  ;  to  leave  off. 

"  Put,by  this  barbarous  brawl." 
-     -,  ,    ,  tifuiAeip. :  Othello  It.  3. 

D,  Jo  put  down: 

(1)  To  lay  down  ;  to  set  down. 

(2)  To  crush;   to  quell;  to  overthrow :  as, 
JO  put  down  a  rebellion. 

(:i)  To  degrade;    to  deprive  of  authority, 
power,  or  place. 

"  To  put  me  Oown  and  reign  thyself." 

Shakeip. :  a  Uenry  VI.,  I.  L 

(4)  To  put  a  »t.ip  to  by  authority  :  as,  To 
jyul  down  yambling. 

(5)  To  bring  Into  disuse. 
*m.llr.7!r'S"°^,r«"'l'l';'"'  '"''"'  '*»"'■- "-»*o*«I>.  ; 

(6)  To  confute ;  to  silence  ;  to  jiut  to  silence. 

»^■J«;^TJ•.!;?;,v'.'?l.'v'"°  '"*"  '■"' '°''  ■*«"■■- 

(7)  To  write  or  act  down  ;  to  enter  In  a  list- 
»»,  lo  put  one  ilown  as  a  «ub»crll)er. 

•7.  To  put  fair  for:  To  bo  In  a  fair  way  of 

BttAiiiing.  ' 

hll""  'r'.f"'  ^/''■/»'-l'.  had  not  death  |,rerenled 
Olm.  -Ileylin     Hut.  Praebytertani.  p.  I.v». 


8.  To  put  forth: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(ri)  To  Stretch  or  reach  out ;  to  hold  out  or 
forth  ;  to  extend.    (.Genesis  viii.  9.) 

(b)  To  shoot  out ;  to  send  out. 

=. .  »_-.i  .u      "  ""  •"'''•  ^^  "'«  •»rtb 
fut/orth  the  verdant  gnuw,  herb  yielding  seed  " 
,  .   „  , ,.   ,  Stilton.  P.  L..  rU.  810. 

(c)  To  publish,  as  a  book. 

*  id)    To    offur    to    notice ;    to    propound 
(Judges  xiv.  12.) 

(«)  To  exert ;  to  bring  into  action. 

*  (2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  shoot ;  to  bud  ;  to  germinate. 
"Before  one  lent  putt /orlh.~ 

Shakeep.  :   Venut  i  Adonis.  Hi. 

(6)  To  leave  a  port  or  harbour ;  t.)  put  to  sea. 

"Order  for  sea  la  given  ; 
They  have  pu^/ortA  the  liaven.' 

aluUap. :  A  ntony  i  Cleopatra,  iv.  lo. 
9.  To  put  in  : 
(1)  rra?l5(fit'e: 

(a)  To  insert :  as.  To  put  in  a  bud  or  scion. 

(b)  To  introduceamongothcrs;  to  interfere- 
as,  To  put  in  a  word. 

(c)  To  instate  or  install  in  an  ofBce. 

"  To  put  his  own  Bon  in." 

Shakeep. :  s  Henry  Vf..  it  J. 

(rf)  To  enter  ;  to  put  forward  :  as,  To  put  in 
a  claim. 

(e)  Kaut. :  To  conduct  or  guide  into  a 
harbour. 

(2)  /n(ra»ji(ii»  ; 

•  (a)  To  offer  or  put  in  a  claim. 

xil'iV."  K°""  ?'',"?'''  <";'  ■';'  '»  '»  ""■'  "'  'he  knights  of 
-Malta,  he  might  modestly  enough  i.rove  his  six  de- 
scents against  a  leas  qualifled  competitor.— CoUier. 

(h)  Naut. :  To  enter  a  harbour ;  to  sail  or 
come  into  port. 

10.  To  put  in  for :  To  put  one's  self  forward 
as  a  candidate  for. 

11.  To  put  in  force:  To  enforce. 

12.  7'o  put  in  mind;  To  put  t!i  remembrance  ■ 
To  call  to  remembrance  ;  to  remind. 

13.  To  put  in  practice:  To  apply  ;  to  make 
practical  use  of. 

U.  To  put  in  the  pin  :  To  give  over ;  to  cease 
a  certain  line  of  conduct,  especially  bad  con- 
duct.    (Vulgar.) 

15.  To  put  of: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  lay  aside  ;  to  take  off  from  one's  per- 
son.    (Nehemiah  iv.  23.) 

(b)  To  push  from  land  :  as,  To  put  off  a.  boat. 

(c)  To  discard  ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  lay  aside. 

"  1  will  put  off  my  hoiw.* 

Shakup. :  Tenijieit.  Hi.  3, 

(d)  To  turn  away  ;  to  elude ;  to  baffle ;  to 
disappoint, 

"Yon  put  mo  o,^wlth  limber  vows." 

Shahetp. :  Winter'M  rale.  1.  2. 
'(e)    To  pass  fallaciously ;    to    cause  to  be 
circulated  or  received  :  as.  To  put  ojfa  report 
(Swift.)  * 

(/)  To  defer  ;  to  delay  ;  to  postpone. 

t.l',V"  ^V'J"  ?P»l'°')''l  to  goo  to  Calye,  and  now 
hyi  3»  ptae  of.  —Paetmi /.ettere,  U.  as*. 

'(g)  To  refuse ;  to  decline. 

"Which  (Inviutloiil  my  near  occasions  did  urge  ma 
to  put  ojr.  -3A,i*esp,  ,•  TImon  of  Athtnt.  IIL  «.      "    "" 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  leave  land  ;  to  leave  port. 

"Which  choem  the  ■iiirlt,  ere  Its  bark 
Putt  q^lnto  Ihe  uiikiiowii  dark," 

J/o-irs,  Paraitlu  and  the  Peri. 

16.  7*0  pwf  on  (or  upon): 
(1)  Traneitive : 

(a)  To  invest  with,  as  clothing.  (Genesis 
xxviii.  20.) 

(b)  To  set,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock  to  a  later 
hour. 

(c)  To  assume,  to  sham,  to  feign. 
"  Twas  all  put  on  that  I  might  hear  and  rayo,- 

Itrydfn :  Duke  of  tiutee.  I,  1, 

(d)  To  ilnlKjse,  to  Inllict.    (2  Kings  xviil.  14.) 

(e)  To  impute ;  lo  charge  with  ;  to  ascrllK) 
to  ;  as,  To  jrut  Uic  blnmi'  on  another. 

*(/)  To  promote',  to  advance,  to  Instlmto, 
to  incite. 

"  Devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on  ' 

.shakeip.     iithelto.  11,  a, 
(;;)  To  set  to  work  ;  to  bring  Into  work  or 
action  :  as,  To  piil  men  on  a  Job,   to  nut  on 
steam,  ic, 

(A)  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  trick. 

"■nio  stnrk  found  that  he  was  put  upm,  but 
act  a  go,«l  lace  l,..wever  upon  bU  eulertMumant.'- 
L  Kitr^inje  :  Pablei. 


(i)  Law:  To  challenge  the  verdict  of-  u 
To  puf  one's  self  on  one's  country,  i.e.  to  plead 
nut  guilty,  and  stand  one's  trial. 

(2)  Inlrans.:  To  hasten  motion;  to  drive 
vulieinently. 

17.  To  put  on  air»;  To  assume  ain  of  im- 
portance. 

18.  To  put  out: 

0)  To  hold  out,  to  extend,  to  show,  to 
reach  out. 

"  Put  OiU  all  your  hands." 

Shakeep.:  Timon  qf  JHimt,lY.^ 

(2)  To  eject,  to  drive  out,  to  expeU  (Luke 
XVI.  4)  '        ^ 

(3)  To  shoot  out ;  to  put  forth  as  a  shoot  or 
leaves. 

(4)  To  publish  ;  to  make  public. 

'■  When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were  pulling  out  curt- 
ous  stamps  ol  Uie  several  odillce..--.45rf(,„„*o„  7t<B. 

"(5)  To  place  at  interest ;  to  lend  out  at 
usury.     (Psalm  xv.  5.) 

(6)  To  extinguish  :  as.  To  pi//  ou<  a  candle. 
(")  To  deprive  of  sight ;  to  blind. 
"  Betray'd.  captiy'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out.' 

(8)  To  dislocate.  *"""'■  '^"""  ''"'""'"■  * 

"She.  .  ,  pi<(  lier  shoulder  oui."— /Said.  Jan.  20.  ua^ 

(9)  To  confuse,  todisconcert,  to  interrupt. 

"  1  have  put  you  out." 
,„     „  Shakeep. .    Himer'i  Tale.  ie.  t. 

19.  To  put  over  : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  set  or  place  in  authority  over. 

•  (b)  To  refer  ;  to  send. 

"  I  put  you  o'er  to  hear'n  and  to  my  mother." 

Shakeep  :  King  John,  L 

•  (c)  To  defer,  to  postpone,  to  put  off. 
•(2)  Intrans.  :  To  sail  over  or  across. 

20.  7'o  put  through  :  To  carry  through  suo- 
cessfiiUy.    (Amer.) 

21.  To  put  to  (or  unto)  : 

(1)  Toadd,  to  join,  to  unite.  (Ecda.  ill.  14.) 

•  (2)  To  expose. 

"  Having  lost  two  of  their  bravest  commandeia  aa 
sea.  they  durst  not  pur  it  to  a  batUo  at  sea.— AcMwn. 

(3)  To  punish  or  kill  by. 

"And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword." 

Shakeep.  .■  2  Henry  VI.,  UL  I. 

(4)  To  offer  to  sell :  as,  I  pal  it  (o  liinj  at  £ia 
(Amer.) 

•22.  To  put  the  hand  to  (or  unto): 

(1)  To  take  hold  of;  to  undertake. 

"Ye  Bhall  rejoice  in  all  you  put  your  hand  fax"— 

(2)  To  take,  as  in  theft ;  to  steal. 

V  T?  "*!  whether  he  have  put  hit  hand  unto  hla 
neiglibour  s  goods,"— A'lr^iM  xxll.  8. 

23.  ropiif  to  death  :  To  kill,  to  execute. 

21.  T'o  put  to  it :  To  distress  ;  to  press  hard  ; 
to  place  in  a  position  or  state  of  difficulty  of 
distress. 

1.  1.       .    -  ..    "  ^'''^y  *'*''o  *  leader. 
Tullua  Aufldius.  thjit  will  put  you  to  'r." 

lAakeip     Coriolanue.  1  L 

25.  J"o  put  to  sea :  To  set  sail ;  to  leave  a  port. 
•  26.  To  pti(  (0  a  stand :  To  stop  ;  to  arr«st 
by  obstacles  or  difflculties. 

27.  7'opi(((or(jW«.- Toarranpe  inanorderlj 
condition  ;  to  set  In  proper  order. 

28.  To  put  to  a  trial,  to  put  on  trial : 

(1)  To  bring  before  a  court  and  jury  fortrlaL 

(2)  To  put  to  the  test ;  to  test,  to  try. 

29.  To  put  together:  To  unite;  to  join  Into 
one  mass. 

30.  T'o  put  this  and  that  together ;  to  put  tun 
and  two  together:  To  draw  a  conclusion  from 
certain  circumstances ;  to  infor  from  certala 
lircmlscs. 

31.  To  put  up : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  hold  up  ;  to  raise. 

"Pitt  up  her  lovely  vlsajra." 

.Ihakeep. .    Henry  F..  y.  a 

(6)  Tosend  forth;  to  put  forth  ;  li.shootup. 

(c)  To  put  into  lUi  onlliiary  place,  when  • 
thing  is  kept  when  not  in  use. 

•  Put  thy  swonl  uj-.-  Shakeip. .   TempM.  L  t. 

(d)  To  hoard  ;  lo  put  away. 

(e)  To  |mck  ;  to  store  up,  as  for  preservation-. 
as.  To  puf  lip  beef  or  )i<u  k  In  caska. 

(/)  To  hhlc  ;  to  pill  aside  or  out  of  sight. 

v/  J""'  •", "•""""T  —^  you  loputup  that lelUrt"— 

ivinKt-tft.  :   i.rtir.  I.  'i 

(;;)  Tn  Miflrt  frum  a  cover. 

■«."■''  ''""I'W  "/•""»  rt-^k  thegold#npIoT*rM*e»«ilf 

■Mil.    —ftrltl,   Dei;.   m_   )p,ms  ' 


-«».    uon      shai..    -uon.  -8lon  =  shun;  -Hon.  -jlon  .  zhtin.    -o.oua.  -tlou..  -.lou.  =  «.iu.    Ible.  -dlo.  J.  =  r,^  drt. 
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put— putrescent 


(A)  To  expose  ;  to  offer  publicly  ;  as,  To  put 
l*p  goods  for  sale. 

*  (i)  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  over  unrevenged  ; 
to  pocket.    (The  jibrase  uow  is  Toput  upivith.) 

"  I   will,  indeed,  uo  louger  endure  It ;  nor  am  1  yet 

e-rsuaJed  to  put  up  in  jjeacewtiat  already  I  have  fool- 
lily  aatieredr—Shnketp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

(j)  To  accommodate  with  lodging  ;  to  lodge, 
to  entertain. 
(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

"  upon  the  decease  ot  a  lion,  the  lieasta  met  to  chuBe 
ftkiug.  wbtn  aeverul/fiit  itp,"— i'A'*(ranira.'  Fubtes. 

(b)  To  lodge  ;  to  take  up  one's  lodgings. 

(c)  To  stop. 

•■  I  wondered  at  what  home  the  Bath  co»cb  put  up." 
—IHckeiu  :  J^ickwick,  ch.  xjtxv. 

32.  To  put  vp  to  : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  give  information  respecting  ; 
to  explain,  t«5  teach  :  as,  To  put  cue  up  to  a 
trick  or  dodge. 

*  (2)  Intians. :  To  make  up  to  ;  to  advance, 
to  approach. 

"With  thlshe  put  up  to  my  lord."      Swi/C.  [Todd.) 
23.  To  put  up  wiOi : 

(1)  To  overlook  ;  to  pas3  over  onresented : 
M,  To  put  up  with  insolence. 

(2)  To  take  without  dissatisfaction  or  prum- 
bliiig;  to  tolerate  :  us,  To  put  up  with  had  inre. 

3i.  To  put  the  helm  tip  for  a  place. :  To  direct 
the  course  of  a  vessel  towards  a  place. 

"  The  storm  that  forced  her  to  put  her  helm  up  for 
Queeustown,"— Z/ady  TeUgrnph,  Dec.  14,  1685. 

*  put-case,  phr.  &  s. 

A.  Asphrast:  An  elliptical  expression  for 
'* suppose  tliat  it  may  be  so;"  "state  a  pos- 
aible  or  probable  case." 

"Put-case  that  the  soul  after  departure  from  the 
body  may  live."— i/i.  liuJl :  Satan's  Uarts,  &c.,  v. 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  suggests  or  argues 
hyputhetical  cases. 

"No  man  could  lie  a  good  lawyer  that  was  not  a  put- 
eofc"— JVortA  .■  Li/f  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  20. 

put-o£^  s.     Excuse,  shift. 

"  This  ia  very  bare,  and  looks  like  a  guilty  put-q^."— 
LtsUe  .  Short  SfethijU  a-jaiiiit  the  Jews. 

put-on,  s.  An  artifice,  a  trick  ;  anything 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  ;  a  sham. 

*  pTtf;-pln,  8.     Push-pin. 

'■  Playiug  at  put-pin.  dotlug  on  some  plasse," 
j_  Mantan:  Sat i  ret,  iii.  7. 

put  (1),  $.     [Pdt,  v.) 

•1.  The  ant  of  patting  or  placing  in  any 
position  or  slate. 

2.  A  thrust,  n  push. 

3.  A  question,  a  thrust. 

"To  answer  the  captain's  hoaiB  put."— Richardson  : 
Clariaa.  iv.  316. 

4.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone  or  weight 
overhand.    (Scotch.) 

*5.  A  forced  action  to  avoid  something  ;  an 
action  of  distress. 

"The  sing's  was  a  forc'd  put.  and  a  chance  rather 
than  a  choice." — L'£iiranjf«  :  fables. 

6.  In  golf,  the  act  of  driving  the  ball,  with  a 
view  to  putting  it  in  the  hole.    (Pron.  pid.) 

1.  A  game  at  cards.  (Pron.  put.) 
8.  Comm.:  A  contract  whereby  one  person 
secures,  by  the  paymeut  of  money  to  another, 
the  privile;^e  of  selling  and  delivering  to  tliL» 
latter  within  a  certain  time  and  at  a  epecified 
price,  a  stipulated  amount  of  grain  or  othiT 
merchandise,  stocks,  Ac. 

put  (2),  *  putt,  s.     [Wei.  pwt  —  Vu  short  thick 
person.]    A  clown,  a  rustic  ;  a  silly  fellow. 


*  put  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr.  pute,  putain.'\  A  strumpet, 
a  prostitute. 

*  pu'-tage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Put  (3),  s.] 

Law.    Prostitution    or  fornication  on  the 
part  of  a  woman. 

"  I£  any  heir  female  under  guardianship  were  guilty 
of  putage.  she  forfeited  her  part  to  her  coheirs." — 
Jacob:  Law  Diet tontiry. 

pu-ta'-men,  s.  [Lat.  =  peel;  ^u(o  =  to 
clean.]    [Endocarp.] 

*  pu-ta-min'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  putcLmen,  genit. 

putamiiiiis) ;  neat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«a.l 

But.  :  Linnteus's  thirty-first  natural  order 
of  plants.     Genera,  Capparis,  &c 

•pu'-tan-i§m,  s.  [O.  Fr.  putanism.e.'\  [Pur 
(3J,  s.]  Le\vduess  or  prostitution  on  the  part 
of  a  woman. 


put'-ai-tive,  d.  [Fr.  putatif,  from  Lat.  piita- 
tivus=  imaginary,  presumptive,  from  pututus, 
pa.  par.  of  puto  =  to  think  ;  Sp.  6i  Itiil.  puta- 
tive] Reputed,  supposed ;  commonly  thought, 
reputed,  or  believed. 

"If  a  wife  commits  adultery,  she  shall  lose  ber 
dower,  though  slie  lie  oii)y  «  ,'uf(i(*i'e,  and  not  a  true 
and  recU  wile.' — Ayliffe:  farergon. 

putch-er,  s.  (Native  name.]  A  contrivance 
used  in  Kamtschatka  for  catching  salmon. 

"  The  chief  method  ot  their  capture  here  is  tho 
common  ciue  of  putchers.  Tliese  are  fuuuel-shnped 
baskets  of  wicker-work  set  a.t  ri^jht  angles  to  thealiore, 
into  which  the  salmon  press  themselves  in  trying;  to 
pass  through,  and  are  unable  to  return." — DaUy  Tel<:- 
graph,  Au^.  16,  1S85. 

putch'-OCk,  pntcll'-tiJk,  «.    [Hind,  pachak; 

Tamil  putdtuk.] 

Bot.  £  Comm. :  The  roots  of  Aptotasus 
Lappa  (Sausaurca  Lappa,  Calc.  Exhib.  Rep.). 
[CosTus.]  It  is  a  tall  composite  plant,  with 
purple  florets,  growing  on  tlie  mountains  of 
Cashmere,  at  an  elevation  of  eight  or  nine 
thousand  feet.  Tlie  root  is  collected  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  exported  to  China, 
to  be  used  as  incense.  It  has  an  odour  like 
orris-root,  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  and  is 
used  as  a  perfume.  It  is  given  in  India  in 
cough,  asthma,  fever,  cholera,  dyspepsia,  &c. 
Its  dried  powder  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  an  ointment  for  ulcers  ;  it  is  also  a  hair 
wash. 

pu'-te-al,5.  [Lat.,  from  j»((eu5  =  a  well.]  The 
enclosure  surrounding  the  opening  of  a  well, 
to  protect  persons  from  falling  into  it.  It  was 
either  round  or  square,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high. 

put'-e-li,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  bijat  used  on  the  Ganges  for  con- 
veying goods.  It  is  from  forty-si.'i  tosixty-hve 
feet  long,  and  carries  a  single  square  sail. 

"put-en,  s.     [Petunia.]    Tobacco. 

"  put-er-ie,  s.     [Fr.J    Harlotry,  whoredom. 

"  \Vlin.t  flay  we  also  of  putours.that  Hue  by  the  horri- 
ble Einue  of  putcrie.  and  coDHtreine  women  to  yelde 


*  pu'-tid,  a.     [Lat  putidus,  from  puteo  =  to 

stink,  Iroin  the  same  root  as  pu3  (q.v.);  Fr. 
piitide.] 

1.  Foul,  dirty,  disgusting. 

2.  Mean,  low,  worthless,  disgusting. 

"  There  was  no  ostenLition  of  a  putid  eloquence." — 
Macaulasf  •  UUr.  L'ng..  ch.  xvU. 

•  pU-tid'-i-t^,    s.     [Eng.   putid;   -ify.J     The 

sa'me  as  Putidkess  (q.v.). 

* pu'-tid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  putid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  putid. 

"To  make  their  putidnesa\eBa  perceptible."— Giii«te«  / 
Tean  qf  the  Church,  p.  193. 

piit'-log,  put'-loclt,  8.  [Engj  put,  v.,  and 
log.] 

Build. :  One  of  a  number  of  short  pieces  of 
timber  about  seven  feet  long,  used  in  building 
scaffolds.  They  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  wall, 
with  one  of  their  ends  resting  upon  it,  and  the 
other  upon  the  poles  which  lie  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  wall  of  the  buiWing. 

putlog-holes,  $.  pi. 

Build.  :  Small  holes  left  in  walls  fort^e  use 
of  the  workmen  in  erecting  scaffolding. 

pn-tbr'-i-US,  *.    [Lat.  putor  =  a  stench  ;  pvteo 

=  to  stink.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Musteline,  with  thirteen 
species,  having  a  wide  geograpliical  range 
through  both  hemispheres,  and  including  tiie 
animals  commonly  known  as  Polecats,  Ferrets, 
Weasels,  and  Minks.  Teeth  more  sharply 
cusped  than  in  Mustela  ;  body  longer  and 
more  slender,  and  limbs  shorter;  neck  dis- 
proportionately long.  Putorius  vulgaris,  the 
Weasel,  and  P.  /o!:tidiiS,  the  Polecat,  are 
British  ;  P.  furo,  the  Ferret,  is  domesticated. 

•pU-touT,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  whoremonger,  a 
whoremaster.     {Chaucer:  Parsones  Tale^ 

pu-tran-ji'-vai,  s.  [Hind.,  &c.  putrajiva: 
Sansc.  j)u(ra  =:ason,  and  ji-ra  =life.  So  named 
because  Hindoo  parents  string  the  seeds 
round  their  children's  necks,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  health.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacete.  Putranjiva 
Roxburghii  is  a  moderate-sized  evergreen  tree 
from  India.  Tlie  seeds  yield  an  olive-brown 
oil  used  for  burning.     The  wood,  which  is 


close-grained  and  veiy  liard,  is  employed  for 
tools  and  turnery ;  tlie  leaves  and  the  stone 
of  tlie  fruit  is  sometimes  given  in  decoction  in 
colds  and  fevers  ;  the  former  are  also  lopped 
for  fodder. 

*  pu-tred'-in-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  putredo  (genit. 
putredinis)  =  lottenness,  from  putreo  =  to 
become  putrid.]  Stinking,  rotten  ;  proceeding 
from,  or  of  the  nature  of,  putrefaction  ;  hav- 
ing an  ofieusive  smell. 

"  A  piitredinoitt  ferment  coagulates  all  humours,  bm 
milk  with  ninuet  is  turned."— /"ioyer  ,■  Anwv^l  Bii- 
nuiurt. 

*  pu-tre-fact'-ed,   a.     (Lat.   putr^atiut.} 

[fuTBEFACTiuN.]     Putretied. 

"  Vermin  breed  of  pufrefucted  sllme. 

JliirsCuu  .    Ailtuiitoi  Rtrvtnge.  It.  a. 

pu-tre-fac'-tion.    *  pu-trf.-fac'-tion,  «. 

[Fr.,  fiom  Lat.  putTejactia.,  pa.  par.  of  putre- 
/ado  =  to  make  putrid  :  putreo  =  io  be  rotten  ; 
puter,  putrii  =  rotten,  putrid,  and  /acio  —  to 
make;  Sp.  2^utre/accion ;  Ital.  pulrifasione.] 

1.  Ord.  lM.ng,  £Chem. :  The  apparently  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  organic  substances, 
especially  those  i-ich  in  nitrogen.  It  diflers 
from  fermentation  <q.v.)in  being  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  fetid  and  noxious  gases. 
In  the  process  of  putrefaction,  oiganic  bodies 
of  a  higher  order  are  changed,  sometimes  into 
lower  organic  compounds,  sometimes  into 
inorganic  compounds,  as  ammonia,  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  &c.,  and  sometimes  into 
simple  substances,  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 
Putrefaction  may  be  prevented,  or  its  furtlter 
progress  anested  by  various  means  ; 

(I)  By  keeping  the  euhstince  in  a  vacuum,  dr  in  a 
vessel  containing  air  which  has  been  deprived  of  all 
organic  germs. 

i'ij  By  freeing  from  mohiture  and  keeping  perfectly 
dry. 

(8)  By  keeping  the  Buhetance  In  an  atmosphere  » 
few  degrees  al"jve  0^. 

H)  liy  heating  to  the  boillug  point,  and  hermetic- 
ally sealing. 

(6)  By  tlie  use  of  antiseptics,  a&  salicylic  acid,  i.c 

From  experiments  made  by  Pasteur  and 
others,  it  appe^irs  that  putrefaction  only 
takes  place  when  a  body  comes  in  contact 
with  living  germs.    (Used  also  liguratively.) 

"  The  putrifaetion  and  rottennesse  of  all  the  bodls^ 
might  bee  noysome,  and  doe  dauimage  to  the  head." — 
Fox:  Martyrt.  p.  1.59J. 

2.  That  which  is  putrefied. 

pu-tre-fac'-tive,    *  pu-trx-fac'-tivo,  a. 

^Fr.  putrefactif,  Irom  Lat.  putrtf actios,  pa.  par. 
v{ putrcjacio=  to  putrefy  (q.v.).j 

1.  Causing  or  promoting  putrefaction ;  tend- 
ing to  putrefaction. 

2,  Pertaining  to  putrefaction. 

*'  Making  putHfaetiw  generations  correspondent 
untoseiniUAl  productions."-  Lruwne  :  Vuigar  Frrourt, 
bk.  ii.,  cb.  Ti. 

*  pu-tre-fac'-tive-ness.  5.  [Eng.  putrefuc- 
tii-e;  -ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bemg 
putrefactive. 

pu'-tre-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.     IPvtrefy.] 

pu'-tre-fy,  *pu-tre-fie,  "pu-tri-fie,  i-.f. 

&  i'.     [Fr.  putrejier,  from  Lat.  putre/acio  =  to 
make  putrid  ;   putrejio  =  to  become  putrid  : 
puler,  piitris=:  putrid,  and /acio  (pas8.^)=  to 
make ;  Ital.  pntr^are.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  putrid  ;  to  cause  to  rot  or  decay 
with  an  otlensive  odour. 

2.  To  make  carious  or  gangrenous. 

3.  To  make  foul  or  corrupt ;  to  corrupt. 
"  They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air." 

Hhakesp. :  1  tienry  VI..  iv.  T. 

*  4.  To  make  corrupt ;  to  spoil,  to  ruin. 

"  Many  ill  projects  are  undertaken, and  private  suit* 
putre,^!!  the  publicK  good.'"~iuco«. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  beconie  putrid;  to  rot, 
to  detay  with  an  offensive  odour.   {Isaiah  i.  6.> 

pu-tres'-5en9e,  s.  [Eng.  putrescen(t) ;  -ce,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  putrescent  or  of 
putrefying  ;  a  putrescent  or  putrid  state. 

"  Sumptuosity  and  sordidness;  revenge,  life-weari- 
ness. Riiibition,  darkness.  putregC''nve."—C<trlyle: 
French  /iecolution.  pt.  i..  bk.  iiL,  ch.  lij. 

pu-tres'-cent,  a.  [h&t  putrescens,  pr.  par.  of 
putresco  — to  begin  to  putrefy;  incept.,  from 

pvtreo  =  to  be  rotten.] 

1.  Becoming  putrid  or  rotten  ;  decomposing, 
putrefying. 

"  To  ,keen  the  flaida  from  the  putretcent  alkaJin* 
state." — .irbuthtwt :  On  Aliment.*,  ch.  i 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  condition  or 
process  of  putrefaction. 


©to.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  pov 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


putrescible— pysemia 
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pn-tres -fi-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ;)utre«w  =  to 
become  rotten;  En^.  auS.  -abU.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  being  putrefied  ; 
capable  of,  or  liable  tu,  putrefaction. 

"  Though  eiiiineiitiT  piitretr1b/e,  the  animil  &nd 
vc^etiblv  Juices  rciuaiucd  aweet  and  ctetir. "—iVafurt;, 
xiiv.  iSJ. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  body  generally,  if  not 
always,  uitrogenized,  whicli  undergoes  do- 
c<Hii[K)sition  at  certain  teinpenilures,  when  iu 
contact  with  air  and  moisture. 

•  pu'-tri-ble,  a.    lAs  if  from  a  Lat.  jnttribilis, 

\i'<ui  put  If  o  =:to  bo  rotten.]  Liable  to  corrup- 
tion ;  piitrt'scenK 

"  AutumiiKl  fruits  breed  pu(rt6^  humoiir*."— ran- 
ner :   Via  ttvcla  ad  fttum  Ijongam,  ii.  2M. 

pit'  tr)d,  a.  [Ft.  jmtride,  ft-om  Lat.  putrldxLs, 
fniiiipufT,  putrii^  putrid,  allied  to  jmtrto  = 
to  be  rotten  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  tk  Ital.  putndc.] 

1,  In  a  state  of  putrefaction,  decomposition, 
or  decay ;  corrupt,  rotten  ;  exhibiting  putre- 
faction or  decomposition.  (Said  of  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies.) 

2.  Indiwiting  putrefaction  or  decomposition  ; 
proceeding  from,  or  pertaining  to,  putrefaction. 

"  And  thouijh  her  rich  attire  »o  curious  be  and  rare, 
Ft'itu   her  there  yet  i>r<x;e«da   uiiwliole^ioine  jmtrid 
niT-~  DraytQn  :  Polp-Oltnon,  e.  IS. 

putrid-fever,  s. 

Palhot. :  Malignant  fever.     [Malignant,  A. 
IM 
t  putrid  sore-throat,  s. 

rdthol. :  A  malignant  form  of  sore  throat, 
tending  to  gangrene. 

pa'-trid-ness,  *  pu-trid'-x-t^,  s.  [Eng. 
putrid;  •nts'i,  -ity ;  ¥t.  jmtriditc.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  putrid ;  corruption,  rotten- 
ness ;  that  which  is  putrid. 

■•  Nldoruufl  ructua  depeiiJ  on  the  foetid  splrltooslty 
of  the  fcriiieiit,  jind  too  piitridntt*  of  the  meat."— 
Fl'-yr  :  On  th^  numimrt. 

•  pu-tri-fSc  -tion,  s.    [Putrefaction.] 

•  pu'-tri-lage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Lat.  puter  = 
|>utnd.)  The  slough  formed  in  ulcers  and 
tl.r-.vn  ..if. 

•  pu  tri  lig'-X-nouB,  a.  [Putrilaoe.]  Rot- 
t  ii,  L-irnipt,  putrid. 

"  They  oxpectornte  the  pittHlaginoiit  m*tter."— 
r«nn«r ;  Via  Rtcta  ad  Vitam  Lonj/am,  p.  176. 

•  pu'-try,  a.  [Lat.  puter  =  putrid.]  Putrid, 
ri'ttcn,  cornipt. 

"  Howl  not,  thou  jnttry  mould  1  gToaji  not,  ye  gnvtn  J " 
Martion  :  Anlunio'i  Revenge,  ui.  L 

*PUtt(l).  S,      [PUT(2),  s.] 

putt  (2),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  put,  v.]  A 
triip  for  llsh  ;  a  putcher. 

"  III  the  i<nrl>-  [virt  ot  the  year  before  the  netB  and 
imtU  itre  well  at  work."— /^a/d.  Jui.  IG,  isac. 

put'  ter(l).  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  pe(rtrd(q.v.).]  A 
blinrt  pic'c  of  ordnance.     iScutch.) 

put-ter  (2),  s.    [Eng.  pu/,  v.  ;  -en] 

I.  Ord,  lAing.  :  One  who  puis  or  jilaceB. 

*■  Tlie  nio»t  wretchi.*d  »»rt  of  iMjople  aro  ilrwimem 
npou  cveuta  aud  puttertot  ciutw.  —Htr  Ji.  L' J.'t(raii'/r.. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Col/:  One  of  the  clubs  used  la  driving 
the  ball.    (Pron.  put'-(er.) 

2.  Mining  :  One  who  pushes  the  small  wag- 
gons in  a  mine,  or  the  like. 

•  putter-fortb,  s.    The  same  aa  Potter- 

OtTCl-V.). 

•  putter-on,  s.    An  inciter,  an  Instigator. 

**  You  «re  nhuied,  and  l>y  somo  ptUt«r-on, 
That  wlU  hednniu'd  fur'L" 

ahaUtp. :  WiiiUr'i  Tut*,  11.  I. 

•  putter-out,  •  putter-forth,  s.    One 

wlio  ilf|i(JHi(ed  timni'y,  wln-ti  going  ahrond,  on 
condition  f>f  receiving  a  larger  sum  on  rotiirn- 
iiig,  the  amount  deposited  being  forfeited  in 
the  event  of  non-return.  On  nangerous  ex- 
peditions the  preuiium  was  sometimes  as 
inii'l)  >a  live  pounds  for  each  one  depo.HJtod. 
Tliis  kind  of  mixture  of  iiivcslinent  and  in- 
surattce  was  common  in  the  reigns  of  Eltmlndh 
and  Jarncs  I. 

"  I  do  Intend,  tnl«  year  of  Jntillee  coming  on,  to 
trnvrl ;  And  JKtuiune  I  will  nut  Hllnicthcr  k'"  »\>*tJi  ex- 
Itenotv  lnindeUriiiin»<l  topul/tTitt  Rome  flvethoUMiid 
jiouiidi,  t4j  \te  imld  nic  tlv^  f'>r  nh'.',  iii>ou  th«  rvturn  -if 
my  nlle.  ri)>ni>l(,  iiml  iny  d<-)(  from  tlif  Tiirk'a  Conrt  itt 
('oit3t.Aiitlnu|>lr.  —lien  Jwiton  :  ti^tary  itan  Out  <tf  hit 
Humour.  II.  3. 


put'-tio,  n.     [PuTrv,  2.] 


puf -ting,  put  -ting,  jrr.  par.  or  a.  [Pdt,  v.] 

putting-green,  s.  A  part  c/  the  links 
on  which  golt  is  played. 

"  The  wind  backed  away  to  the  w«st.  . .  .  aud  many 
of  the  putlirti/i/rcrnt  were  keru.  "— /H«-W,  Oct  S.  IMi. 

putting-stone,  putting-stane,  s.    A 

heavy  stone  to  be  put  or  tlirowu  with  the 
iiand  raised  and  tlirust  forward  from  tlio 
shoulder.  Putting  the  stone  is  a  favourite 
athletic  exercise  iu  Scotland. 

piif -took  (1).  3.  [For  pout-hawk  or  poot-hatck, 
from  Mid.  Kng.  jx)u(,  poi/// .=  pullet  (q.v.); 
Gael,  put  =  the  young  of  moor-fowl,  young 
grouse.  The  word  thus  =  pulict-hawk  or 
ebickeu-hawk ;  cf.  sparrow-hawk.] 

1.  Tlie  common  kite  ;  the  glead  or  gled 

"  Who  finds  the  i>artridge  In  the  puttack't  ueAt, 
Batmay  Imogliie  how  the  bird  was  deadT" 

ShaKetp. :  2  Uenry  VI.,  liL  S. 

2.  The  Buzzard,  Buteo  vulgaris.    (^Prov.) 

put'-tock  (2),  5.     [For  futtock  (q.v.).] 

puf-ty  (1),  '  pot-tain,  s.  [O.  Fr.  poUe  =  brass, 
loppLT.  tin,  Ac,  burnt  or  calcined  .  .  .  putty  ; 
cf.  O.  Fr.  po»ein,=  broken  pieces  of  metal  ; 
pottin  =  solder  of  raetai ;  pot  =  a  pot  (q.v.). J 

1.  Calcined  tin,  or  oxide  of  tin,  and  lead 
mixed  in  various  proportions,  used  as  polish- 
ing powder  by  opticians  and  lapidaries. 

2.  Plastering  :  A  fine  mortar,  nearly  all  lime, 
used  in  st'tpping  crevices  of  shrinkage. 

3.  Glazing :  A  composition  of  pounded  whit- 
ing and  linseed-oil,  beaten  up  into  a  tough, 
tenacious  eement.  It  is  used  for  securing 
window-panes  in  sashes,  for  stopping  crevices 
in  wood-work  which  is  to  be  painted,  and  for 
various  other  work. 

4.  Pottery:  The  mixture  of  ground  materials 
in  which  in  potteries  earthenware  is  dipped 
for  glazing. 

5.  Foundry :  The  mixture  of  clay  and  horse- 
dung  used  lu  making  moulds  in  foundries. 

putty-faced,  a.  Having  a  face  resem- 
bhug  the  paaiiiiuss  or  Colour  of  putty. 

putty-knife,  s.  A  knife  with  a  short 
lanceolate  blade,  used  for  spreading  putty ;  a 
stopping-knife. 

putty-powder,  s.  A  pulverised  oxide 
of  tin  sonietinies  mixed  with  oxide  of  lead. 
Putty  powder  is  extensively  u^^ed  in  glass  anil 
marble  works,  and  the  best  kinds  are  used  for 
polishing  plate. 

putty- root,  s. 

Jiot. :  The  viscid  tuber  of  Aplectrum  hyemale, 
an  American  on-hid.  It  is  used  for  cementing 
broken  eartliouware. 

put'-tj-  (2),  put-tie.  s.  [Cf.  Hind.,  Mahratta, 
A:c.  2*oXth  ptittte  =  a  band,  a  bandage.]  A  kind 
of  legging  used  in  India,  made  of  coarse  water- 
proof cloth,  wrapped  tightly  round  the  legs. 

"Tlie  M<>\inted  Infantry  will  receive.  In  addition  to 
the  cijiui'iuutit  iLlri.-ady  [nciitluucd.  ;%  I'lur  o(  Bedford 
cord  i-aMtaloons,  two  pafro  of  dmw<.n,  n  giiilr  of  puttut, 
a  I'Oir  of  Jack  n))nra,  a  cauvii«  \iivg,  aud  a  cavalry  tucaa 
i\xi."~I>aily  Telejraph,  i\\t.  n,  ie&f>. 

piit'-tj^,  v.t.  [Putty,  ».]  To  cement,  stop,  or 
nil  Willi  putty. 

piit'-ty-er,  s.  [Eng.  ;>»/^/,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
works  with  putty;  a  glazier.  {Thackeray: 
Lovel  the  Widower^  ch.  ii.) 

•  pU'ture,  •  pul'-ture,  *.  [Low  Lat.  pul- 
tura,  Irom  Lat.  jniLi,  geiiit.  puUis—  pottage.] 
A  i-usti'rn  claimed  by  kecjiprs  in  forests,  an<l 
RumctiMu's  i>y  bailitfs  of  hundreds,  to  take 
niaii's-nieat,  horse-meat,  and  dog's-meat  from 
the  tenants  and  inhabitants  within  the  per- 
ambulation of  the  forest,  hundred,  &c. 

p{l'-ya,  ».     [Native  name  (?).] 

IM. :  A  synonym  of  Pouretla.  a  genus  of 
Dromeliaceie.  (JAjidleu.)  Puya  cUineiu^i^ 
yields  an  extract  used  in  healing  broken 
bones,  and  the  spike  of  P.  Ianu0noaa  is  a 
traiiKi)nrent  gum. 

'  piiz-Z^lt  s.  [Fr.  pucelle  —  Bk  maid.]  A  dirty 
hlutlern  ;  a  huHtty. 

"  ruo«ll«  or  puual,  dolphin  or  doffflali." 

Hhakmp. :  1  ifmry  r/..  U  i. 

pjiz' sle,  v.t.    [PuzzuK,  s.] 

A,  Tranaitive: 

1.  To  perphx.  to  emliamus,  to  confbnnd ; 
to  put  to  a  stand  ;  to  gravel, 

"  I  vrry  Diurh  fear  U>er«  l>«  miuic  languagM 
That  woulil  ffo  n<-nr  to  vutxi*  nif." 

Hund.4ph     il%u»'i  /MoHno-glOM.  UL  «. 


*  2.  To  make  iuti  icate  ;  to  entangle. 

"  Thejr  diMUt&Dsle  from  tlie  pualrJ  skelu." 

Cowprr     Ta4k.  llL 

3,  To  discover,  resolve,  or  work  out  b| 
cogitation  ;  tu  make  out  by  mental  labotir. 
(Followed  by  out.) 

"  While  the  clcriL  )tut  puaUi  out  hU  pulm  ' 

Cowper:  Charity 

B,  hxtrans.  :  To  be  bewiMered  or  per- 
plexed ;  to  be  at  a  loss :  as,  To  puzsU  over  t 
question. 

puz'-zle,  s.  {For  Mid.  Eng.  opposaile,  opposal 
=  a  question  for  solution,  from  Fr.  opposer  = 
to  oppose,  to  question.]  A  state  of  embarrass- 
ment or  perplexity;  that  which  puzzles;  a 
riddle ;  a  toy  or  contrivance  for  exercising  the 
ingenuity. 

"The  Ust  putais  propouodvd.'— J/'or^.-  Antidots  tl 
Alheum,  ch.  xl 

puzzle-brain,  s.  One  who  tries  to  ex< 
plain  or  propose  jutzzles. 

•■  Tliey  are  mostly  crot<:hct'mongerB  uid  pusl*- 
braint:  —Ulactat :  Se(/-Cuiture.  p.  60. 

*  puzzle-head,  s.    A  puzzle-beaded  pe> 

son. 

"  It  woald  rid  Germany  of  .  .  .  m»d  Jftcol>in  p(isst*> 
tuadi.' — J.  IL  Seeley:  Steiti,  ilL  893. 

puzzle-beaded,  a.       Having  the  head 

full  of  confused  notions. 

"  lie  was  renJIy  &  dull  puait-htadmd  muL"— Jfoo- 
auiay :  //trf.  i"/iy..  oh.  xr. 

puzzle-monkey^  s.    [Mqskey-pdzzle.] 

*  pUZ-zle-a'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  puzzle;  -aiion.} 
A  puzzle ;  a  state  of  bewilderment  or  per- 
plexity. 

"  tTpoQ  my  soul,  they  bAre  got  the  old  ffeotleiD&n 
Into  such  pa^eation,  that  I  don't  bt-Iiere  Dc  kiiowi 
what  be  wishes  hiuuelL"— /'ooM ;  Ths  liankrupt,  UL 

piiz-zled  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Puzzle,  v.\ 

*  puz-zled-ness  (leas  el),  s.  [Eng.  puz=Ud ; 
-ncss.]  The  quality  or  stiitc  of  being  i-uzzled  ; 
perplexity,  bewilderment. 

"Several  iuetaiiceti  of  the  pust^if  rivu  of  phouay."— 
H.  More:  Aj'pcitU.  to  .iCkcUnk. 

*puz-zle'd6in.5.  [Eng.  puzzle;  -dom.]  Be- 
wildcrmeut. 

"  A  llliatlon  to  thegoddBaaut  pu£:Jedom,"~KingiUifi 
Tw  rcartAifo,  ch.  xxvl. 

*  piiz-zle-nient,  s.  [Eng.  puzzle ; -ment.]  The 

.^tilte  of  being  puzzled  ;  j'U^zleduess,  bewilder- 
ment. 

"A  little  of  the  in(£Sl«mr)ir  thnt  be  inflicts  ou  others." 
~JJi»t  Mit/urd:  Our  VUtuye.  wr.  L,  i).  Uit). 

puz'-zler,  s.  [Eng.  puzzHfiX  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  puzzles,  bewilders,  or 
perplexes. 

"  Miu  Oi)bi>lla  found  Uie  case  a  piMal«r.~— Jftv.  A 
B,  Stuwe:   Vncle  Toms  Catiin,  ch.  xx. 

piiz'-zling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Puzzle,  r.J 

A,  As  pr.  jHir.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Bewildering,  confusing,  perplexing,  em- 
barrassing, as,  a  ;m£::/(ri</ question. 

2.  Exhibiting  perplexity,  bewildormont,  or 
confusion  ;  puzzled. 

"The  acrvaiit  1b  a  pualing  tooV—L' Sttmnffe. 

pilz'-zling-ly,  <uir.  [F.ng.  puzzling ;  Wy.]  Id 
a  puzzling  manner  or  degree. 

"  It  Is  .  .  .  ))o>>ly,  and  at  the  name  time  ptutllnffty, 
algUtdcniiL"— JioMan  ;  Ittctui  Untitfk  PhUiutphy,  147. 

puzz'-o-la-na,  puzz'-ui-la-na  (zz  as  tz), 

S.      [PoZZUOLAN.] 

puzz- 6  lite  (zz  as  tz),  s.    [Pczzolana.) 

pwon'-yet(we  as  o),  a    (Burmo«w.]    A  resin, 

Homrtimes  called  lilark  I'animar,  id)taini-d  in 
Durinah  from  the  nest  of  a  hynienoplcrfiua 
Insect,  Triijona  Upvitrjis.  It  Is  used  for  oaulk- 
ing  bi)ata.     (Col.  Eihih.  Rep.) 

py-eo'-ml-^  py-e'-ml-?i,  ».     [Qr.  wian 

{puon)  =  pu.s,  and  aVa  (/uiirfiu)  =  blood.] 

Pathol. :  lllood  poisoning,  pus  In  the  bhiod. 
the  .same  as  suplicifuiiu ;  due  to  discaso 
of  Ixme,  leading  to  stipptirution ;  heart  or 
vascular  allectlons,  origiiiating  septic  con- 
tj<minati<m  of  the  Itlood,  as  tiidorarditis,  itr 
phh-bltis ;  almcpss,  or  gangn<nt*,  mucous 
idecrations,  low  Inllnininatory  atlertions  with 
BUpi^uiratioii.  as  of  kidin-y  or  bhidder  ;  cry. 
slpeiax,  small-pox,  i-eva<'eiimtion  (nitxdy),  car- 
l>uncl<>)i,  l>ojts,  dissect  inn  and  post-niorti'm 
wounds, and  somidimeo  tt>  typtuis.  OeiMtUou- 
ally  it  appeam  to  arise  Hpontaneonsly,  or  fnim 
the  mosttnlliiig  itgury  in  unhealthy  poraona. 


boil«  bo^;  poiit,  Ji^l;  oat,  90II.  oliorus,  9liin.  bonph;  go,  gom:  tliin,  ^s;  Bin,  of ;  oxpoot,  ^nophon,  o^|:iat.    -ing. 
-elan,  -tian  -—  Shan.    -tlon.  -slon  —  shun:  -tlon,    ^ion  ^  «>*""     -«lous,  -tioua,  -slous  -  sails,    -bio.   ^Ic,  ^c.  ^  bcl*  d^ 
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py-fie'-mic,    a.      [Mod.    Lat    pyrcmia  (q.v.); 
Eog.  sutt".  -ic.J 
Pathol. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  Pysemia  (q.v.). 

Py'-at,  py'-ot,  s.     [Pie] 

pyc-nid'-i-um   (pi.   pyc-nid'-i-a),   s. 

[Latinised  dinnn.  from  Gr.  irvKvo^  {puknos)  = 
close.] 

Bot.  {PL):  The  special  receptacle  enclosing 
stylospores  in  some  Lichens  and  Fuugals. 

pyc'-nite,  s.  [Gr.  irvKv6<:  (puknos)  =  thick ; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.);  Ger.  pyknit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  topaz  (q.v.)  occurring 
in  aggregations  of  columnar  crystals  in  the 
tin  mines  of  Altenberg,  Saxony. 

pyc-no-,  pre/.  [Gr.  itvkvo^  (puknos)=  thick.] 
Thick,  close  ;  the  meaning  completed  by  the 
second  element. 

pyo'-nd-dont,  s.  [PvcNODGNTES.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  sub-order  Pycnodontoidei. 

t  pyc-no-dont'-es,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  pycno-,  and 
Gr.  oSou?  {odous),  genit.  o&6fT0<;  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

PalfEont. :  A  family  of  Owen's  Lepidoga- 
noidei. 

pyc-UO-ddnt'-i-dSB,  s.  pi  (Mod.  Lat.  pycno- 
d^iSy  genit.  pyciiodont(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suflF.  -idee.] 

PaUront. :  The  typical  family  of  the  sub- 
order Pycnodontoidei.  They  abound  in  Meso- 
zoic  and  Tertiary  formations.  Chief  genera  : 
Pyenodus,  Gyrtidus,  Mesturus,  Microdon, 
Ccelodus,  and  Mesodon 

pyc-ii6-d6n-t6i'-de-i»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
pyenodus,  genit.  pyciiodont{i$),  and  Gr.  ei5os  = 
(eidos)  =  form.^ 

Palceont. :  A  sub-order  of  Ganoidei,  with 
two  families,  Pleurelepidse  and  Pycnodontids? 
(q.v,).  Body  compressed,  high  and  short  or 
oval,  covered  with  rhombic  scales  arranged  in 
decussating  pleurnlepidal  lines.  Teeth  on  the 
palate  and  hinder  part  of  the  lower  jaw 
molar-like. 

pjrc-no-dus,  s.    [Pycnodostes.] 

Pahvont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Pycuo- 
dontidte.  Fifteen  species  from  the  Lias,  four 
from  the  Chalk,  and  one  from  the  Eocene. 

py  c-no-gon'-i-da.   pj^c  -  no-  gon'  -  a  -  ta, 
pyc-no-gon'-i-dae,  .^.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pycno- 
gon(uvi) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id^e,  or  ueut. 
-idu,  -ata.] 

Zool. :  An  aberrant  family  or  tribe  of  Arach- 
nida,  consisting  of  marine  animals,  having 
the  abdomen  rudinientaiy,  and  four  paiis 
of  legs  enormously  long  and  many-jointed. 
(Huxley.)  Balfuur  considers  the  family  of 
doubtful  affinities.  Some  believe  them  Crus- 
taceans. Parasitic  or  independently  amongst 
stones  and  sea- weeds  on  sea- beaches,  or  among 
rocks,  corals,  &c.,  in  deep  water.  Called  also 
Podosomata  and  Pantopoda. 

pyc-nog'-o-num,  s.  [Pref.  pycno-,  and  Gr. 
■yoiu  (gonu)  =  the  knee.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pycnogonida 
(q.v,).  Some  are  parasitic.  Pycnogonum  bal- 
cenanim  is  so  on  the  whale.  P.  laterale,  m-t 
a  parasite,  is  common  on  varioxia  European 
sea  coasts. 

pyc-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref,  pycno-,  and  Eng. 
meter.] 

Chem.  :  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
specific  gravities  of  aerated  mineral  waters, 

pyc-u6-nd'-ti-daB,  $.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  pycno- 
vot{us);  Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idte.] 

OTmith. :  Bulbuls  ;  a  family  of  Passerine 
Birds,  sometimes  made  a  sub-family  (Pycuo- 
notinse,  Gray)  of  Turdidse,  or  (Braehypodinie, 
Swain.)  of  TimaliidEe.  There  are  nine  genera 
and  139  species,  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
region,  some  cxt-ending  to  Palestine,  Japan, 
and  the  Moluccas,  but  all  absent  from  the 
Celebes. 

•  p^C-no-no-ti'-nae,  s,  pi  [Mod.  Lat,  pycno- 
n"f(!(s-);  L.it.   fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inte.]     [Pvc- 

NuNOTID.B.] 

pjrc~n6-nd'-tus»  s.  [Pref.  pycno-,  and  Gr. 
fWTOs  (no/os)  :=  the  back.] 

Orniih. :  Bulbnl ;  the  typic.il  gemis  of  the 
family    Pycnonoti(l?e    (q.v,),    with    lifty-two 
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species,  ranging  from  Palestine  toSouth  Africa. 
Bill  of  medium  size,  strong,  and  slightly 
curved;  feet 
strong,  wings  .^^^*^J< 
moderately 
long  ;  plumage 
generally  dull, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lower 
tail-coverts, 

pj^c-no-phj^l- 

llte.  s,  (Pref. 
pycno-,  slwIVax.:. 
phyllite ;  Gt-i. 
pyknophyllit.] 

Min. :  A  talc- 
like mineral  oc- 
curring in  close- 
ly compacted 
scales  in  the  so-called  "Weisserde"  (white 
earth)  at  Aspang,  Austria.  Hardness,  2  ;  sp. 
gr.  2796  ;  lustre,  greasy  ;  colour,  leek-,  apple-, 
and  sea-green.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  mi^nesia,  and  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron. 

pyc'-no-StylO,  s.  [Gr.  irvKvotrrvKo^  {pukno- 
stulos),  frum 
irvKvos  ipuk- 
nos)  =  fre- 
quent,thick, 
and  (ttO Ao9 
{stulos)=  a 
pillar;  Fr. 
pycnostyU.] 

Arch.:  That 
arrangement 
of  Greek  or 
Roman  co- 
lumns in 
which  thein- 
tereolumnia- 
tions  are  equal  to  one  diameter  and  a  half  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  shaft. 

P^C'-nO-trOpe,  S.  [Gr.  irvKvoTpoiro^  (pukiio- 
tropos)  =  of  compact  property ;  Ger.  pyknotrop.  ] 
Min. :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  an 
amorphous  mineral  substance,  occurring  in 
closely  compacted  grains  in  the  serpentine  of 
Waldheim,  Saxony.     Compos,  yet  unknown. 

*  pye,  s,     [Pie.] 

*  pye'-bald,  a.    [Piebald.] 

py-e-li'-tis,s.  [Gr,  TTucAos  (pu«Zos)  =  atrough  ; 
suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney, 

py'-?t»  s-     [Pyat,J 

py-gar'-a,  s.  [Gr.  irvv?  (pug^  =  the  rump, 
and  aipoj  \airo)  =  to  lift  up.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Notodontidie.  Pyga-ra 
hucephxila  is  the  Buft-tip  moth,  a  beautiful 
but  sluggish  insect,  the  fore-wings  purplish- 
gray,  with  black,  chocolate-coloured,  and 
white  lines,  and  an  ochrey  spot  at  the  tip  ; 
the  hind  wings  yellowish-white,  &c.,  clouded. 
The  larvae  feed  gregariously  on  the  oak,  lime, 
hazel,  tfcc. 

py'-garg»  py-gar'-giifl,  s.  [Gr.  n('yapyo^ 
(punjarijo!^)  =  white  rump  :  Trvyr)  (pugi)  =  the 
rump,  and  apybs  (argos)  ~  white  ;  Fr,  pugargc] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  sea-eagle  or  osprey. 

2.  Script.  Heb. :  •itJn  (dishon),  Deut.  xiv.  5,  is 
apparently  some  kind  of  antelope. 

*  py'-ga-thrix,  s.  [Gr.  ttvytJ  (pugc)  =  the 
rump,  "and  Opi^  ((;tru-)  =  hair.j 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Simiadje.  Pygathrix 
mema-us  is  the  Cochin  China  Monkey,  now 
Semnopithecus  Tiemcfiis. 

py-gid'-i-uill«  s.  [Gr,  TTuylSior  (puffidion), 
dimin,  from  -rrvyrf  (puge)  =  the  rump,] 

Compor.  Anat.  :  Tlie  caudal  shield,  or  tail, 
of  a  Trilobite.  It  consists  of  anchylosed  or 
amalgamated  segments,  and  is  usually  trilobed 
like  the  thorax.  There  is  an  elevated  axis, 
with  a  marginal  limb.  The  extremity  is 
sometimes  rounded,  but  it  may  be  prolonged 
into  a  spine,  or  the  ends  of  the  pleurae  maybe 
extended  into  spine-like  projections.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  posterior 
segment  of  a  flea. 

pyg-me'-an,  pyg-msB'-an,  pjg-me'-an, 

a.  &  s.     [Lat.   j>y(/Hi(ri/5  =  dwariish,   from  Gr. 


Tlvvwotoi  (Pxigmaioi)  —  the  race  of  Pygmiet, 
from  jTvyfiri  {pugme)  =  a  measure  of  length, 
the  distance  between  the  elbow  and  the 
knuckles.  So  called  because  they  were  re- 
puted to  be  of  the  height  of  a  pugme,  or  134 
inches,] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  pigmy  or 
dwarf;  dwarfish,  very  small. 

"  Throng  numberless  like  tha 

B,  As  stibst. :  A  pygmy. 

"These  Pigmeans  live  in  hollow  caves,  and  holet 
under  the  ground.  ■—/•.  Holland:  PUny.  bk.  vii.,cb-U. 

pyg'-my,  pig' -my,  piff'-mey,  s.  &  a,    [Fr, 

j7i/;7Tn«  =  dwarfish,  from  Lat,  i'y^iaits  =  pyg- 
mean (q.v.) ;  Sp,,  Port.,  &  Ital.  pigmeo.} 

A.  As  suhstantivt : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  One  of  a  fabulous  nation 
of  dwarfs  dwelling  somewhere  near  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  and  maintaining  perpetual  wars 
with  the  cranes.  Ctesias  represented  a 
nation  of  them  as  inhabiting  India.  Other 
ancient  writers  believed  them  to  inhabit  the 
Indian  islands ;  Aristotle  places  them  in 
Ethiopia,  Pliny  in  Transgangetic  India. 

2.  A  very  short  or  dwartish  person  ;  a  dwarf ; 
anything  very  little. 

■'  Suon  grows  the  pi'imy  to  gigmtic  size." 

Oryden  :   Ttryii  ;  ^neid  iv,  SSC 

•  II.  Zool. :  The  Chimpanzee. 

B.  As  ad). :  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a 
pygmy  ;  dwarfish,  small,  little. 

"Control  the  course  of  Nature,  bid  the  D^p 
Hush  at  thy  pigmy  voice  her  waves  to  sleep.' 

Churchai:  Epistle  to  WUtium  SoyartK. 

^  For  compounds,  see  PiOMY. 

*  pyg'-ni^,  v-t.     [PvoMY,  5,]    To  reduce  to  the 
size  of  a  pigmy  ;  to  dwarf,  to  stunt. 
"  Stand  ott  thou  poetaster,  from  thy  presa. 
"Who  pt/s/miett  martyrs  with  thy  dwarf-like  verse," 
yVood  :  I'asli  Oxon.,  ii.  799, 

Py-g6-9eph'-a-lu8.  s.  [Gr.  mryij  {puge)  = 
the  rump,  and  Ki4>oJ^n  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Macrourous  Crusta- 
ceans, with  three  species,  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  of  Scotland  and  Liancashire. 

Py-g^der'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  irvyi}  (pu^e)  =  the 
rump,  and  Aepfjiu  {derma)  =  skin,] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Phyllostominse.  group 
Stenodemiata.  Muzzle  very  short,  thickened 
vertically,  interfemoral  membrane  short. 
One  species,  Pygoderma  bilabiatumf  from 
Mexico  and  Brazil. 

py-gop'-o-de^,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  jrvy^  (p«3c)  =  the 
rump,  and  n-oiis  (pous),  genit.  tfoSos  (podos)  = 
a  foot.] 

*  1,  In  lUiger's  classification^  a  family  of 
Natatores,  embracing  the  genera  Colymbus, 
Eudytes,  Una,  Mormon,  Fratercula,  and  Alca. 

2.  AnorderofCarinate  Birds,  with  three  fami- 
lies, Colymbidffi,  Alcldje,  and  Podicipedidae, 

py-go-pod'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  pygopus, 
genit.  pygopod{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idcF.] 

Zool :  A  family  of  two-legged  lizards.  Body 
long,  covered  with  rounded,  imbricated,  quin- 
cuncial  scales,  a  pair  of  rudimentary  liind 
limbs  present ;  head  with  symmetrical  sliields ; 
no  eyelids.  Two  genera,  Pygopus  and  Delraa, 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Py'-gO-pUS,  S.      [PVGOPODES.] 

Zool :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Pygopidae,  with  one  si)ecies,  Pygopus  lepidopo- 
diis.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  is  a 
Saurian  which  has  apparently  degenerated 
towards  the  Ophidia. 

py-gos'-^e-lis,  s.  [Gr,  »rvy>i  (puge)  =  tb& 
rump,  and  o-kcAo?  {skelos)  =  a  leg.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  SphseniscidEe,  with  two 
or  three  species,  closely  resembling  those  of 
Aptenodytes,  in  which  it  is  often  merged, 
Pygosc£lis  Iceniata  (or  papttensis),  the  Johnnie 
of  the  whalers  —  Aptenodytes  jxipua. 

py-ja'-ma,  s.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  &c.]  A  kind 
of  loose  wiite  trousers  or  drawers  supported 
by  a  cord  drawn  round  the  waist  They  are 
worn  in  India,  and  ai-e  generally  made  of 
a  light  fabric,  such  as  silk  or  cotton,  and  are 
sometimes  made  to  cover  the  feet  entirely. 
Same  as  Pajamas  (q.  v.) 

*pyk,  v.f.    [Pick,  v.] 


fete,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wpi:;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ^nito,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:  au  =  Itw. 


pyke— pyramidic 
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pyke,  s.  (Ilmd.  paeek.]  A  foot-messenger; 
1  un;ht  watuliniau.     (East  Ittdks.) 

pyk'-ndn«   5.     [Gt.   neut   sing,    of   wkvos 

{puknos)  =  close.] 

Music :  The  close  note.  (1)  A  name  given 
to  those  half  or  quarter  tones  whicli  came 
together  in  the  chromatic  and  enharmiHiic 
gent-ra  of  the  Greeks.  (2)  In  mediiEval  music, 
a  semi-tone. 

*  py-lig'-or-ia,  pyl -a-gbre»  s.   [Gr.  iruXa- 

yvpai  {puUiguras)!] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  lfj;ate  or  representative 
of  a  city  aent  to  the  Amphictyonic  couucU. 

pyl  a-gore,  s.    [Pylagoras.] 

*  pylOf  s.    [Lat.  j>Hum  —  a  pestle,  a  javelin  (?).] 

1.  A  small  javelin. 

2.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head  used  in  a 
cross-bow. 

3.  A  single  grain  of  chaff.    (Burns.) 

py'-lSn,  5.  [Or.  TruAwf  {pulon)  =  a  gateway.) 
Arch.:T\^e 
mass  of 
buildings  on 
eitlier  side  of 
the  entrance 
to  an  Egyp- 
tian temple. 

"  The  pylon 
consists  of 
tbre«  pftrts. 
CAfiiety,  of 
two  flfUiklnK 
towers,  Mid 
tlie  gateway 
tbas  formed 
between 
ihtTii."—Iio*engartwn:  ArcK  Stylti  (ed.  Sanders),  f  27. 

py-l6r'-ic,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  pylorique.] 
A.  -4s  (uljective : 

AtuU.  :  Pertaining  to  the  pylorus  (q.v.). 
B*  As  substantive  : 

Anat.  (PL):  The  mucoua  glands  of  the 
pylorus ;  the  pyloric  glands. 

"  VThen  ascending  Into  freab  water  with  their  ova 
nearly  ready  for  estruaiuu,  tholr  pj/lorici  are  loaded 
with  Uf— Field,  Dec.  26.  188S. 

•p^l-O-rid'-fi-a,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  pylor(u3); 
neut.  pi.  adj.  su'U'.  -idea.] 

Zml,  :  A  group  of  Lamellibranchiata,  in- 
clu'ling  the  genera  Mya,  Solen,  &c.  (De 
BlainvilU.)    (Myacid.e,  Solenid^.] 

py-lbr'-ila,  s.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  jrvA«pd«  (p«/o- 
Toa)  =  a  gatekef-per,  the  pylorus  :  ttvAj)  (pule) 
=■  a  gate,  and  oupos  {(yuros)  =  a  keeper.] 

Altai. :  The  small  and  contracted  end  of  the 
8^•^)3Ch  leading  into  the  small  intestines. 

*  pym-per,  r.(.    [Pamper.] 

*  pyne,  ».  &  v.    [Pine.] 

py-6-gen'-€-8i8,  py-6-ge'-nl-^  $.     [Gr. 

mJoy  (jnion)  ~  pus,  and  Eiig.  genrsis(q.v.).'] 

Pathol. :  The  generatit)n  of  pus  ;  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  pus. 

py-i-gen'-io,  a.  [Pyooenesis.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  pyogeneais ;  generating  or  form- 
ing pus. 

py'-oidt  a.     (Gr.  nvov  (puon)=i^  pus,  and  rUoc 

(eid'>s)=  form,  appearance.]  Resembling  pus; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  pus. 

pyold-corposcles, «.  pi. 

Patliul.,  Physiol.,  <5:c. :  Pus  corpuscles,  with 
ft  t')leral»ly  transparent  envelope  enclosing 
eight,  ten,  or  more  small  globules.    (Lebert.) 

*  py-on-lng,  s.    (Picsino.) 

Py-Ot.  ».      [PVAT] 

pyr~,  pyr-i-,  pJrr-6-,  pre/.    [Or.  nvp  (pvr) 

=  tire.)     Having  relation  to,   or  connection 
with  lire. 

pyr  a-c&nth,  pjrr-a-o&Jitb'-iis,  a.     (Gr. 

wvpdKavda   (puntkimtha) :    nvp    (j/ur)  =   fire, 
and  aKav&a  \<ikant}ui)=  a  thorn.] 

lint.  :  Cratirgus  Pyraenntha,  a  hawthorn, 
vitli  oval,  lanceolate,  glalTous,  entire,  smali 
evergit-en  leaves,  and  coral-red  flowers,  from 
the  south  uf  Europe. 

pjrr  &0  A  nit'-Ic,  a.  (Pref.  pyr-,  and  Fng. 
aC"r\Hic.\    iJerived  from  nconitic  arid  by  lieat. 

pyraoonltlo  aold,  $.    [iTAcoNic-Ann.] 


•pyr-al,  'pyr -all,  a.  [Kng.  pyrie);  -a/.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  futieral  pyre. 

"  I'nctuuiulr  cunstitutod  fur  the  brtter  pyratl  com. 
bujtiou."— firuiTMe:  Cm  llurial,  ch.  Iv. 

pj^-r&l'-i-dee*  *.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat.  pyral(is); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idtr.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  the  group 
Pyralidina.  Antenna;  of  tlie  male  pubescent 
or  ciliated ;  wings  entire,  shining,  with  long 
fringes.  Larva  sliining,  wrinkled,  vennifurm. 
Five  British  species.     (Staiytton.) 

pyr-a-lid'-6-OUS,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  pyrali- 
ti(i««);  Eng.  sutl.  -eirus,]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Pyralidina. 

"The  Pyralideout  group  1b  further  divided  into 
two  main  Kctioii^'—Maititon :    Brit.    Butterjtiea    A 

p^-Sl-i-di-na,  s.  pi.  (Lat.  pyralis,  genit. 
pyraUd(is);  neut.  pi.  adj.  .sufT. -ijia.] 

Kntom. :  A  gruup  of  Muths  with  the  fore 
proportionately  much  lunger  than  the  hind 
wings;  the  abdomen  and  legs  long.  It  con- 
tains the  Pearls,  the  Veneers  or  Grass-moths, 
and  the  Knot-horns.  British  species  107. 
Sixteen  families  represented  in  Britain,  viz.: 

llypenid«.  Honniiiida).  Odontldw.  Pyralida*.  Cledeo- 
bUlie,  Kiiiivclii<lse.  Ab"|>L(]3*,  St«iil.-id:e.  U yd ruc&inpidar, 
Ht'tydae,  SolUlw.  thureutldn.  Eudoreldse.  Oalleridae. 
I'hycidae,  and  Crambidie. 

pyr  -a-lis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  nvpakC^  (puralis) 
=  a  kind  of  pigeon.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pyralidse. 
Pyralis  costal  is  is  the  Gold  Fringe  ;  P.Jarnialis 
the  MeaL-raoth. 

pyr-fil'-l6-15te,  5.  (Pref.  pyr-;  Gr.  aA-Aos 
(a//os)  =  other,  and  Aiflo?  (^"(Aos)  =  a  stone; 
Ger.  pyraUolHk.'\ 

Min.  :  An  altered  pyroxene  (q.v.),  inter- 
mediate in  composition  between  true  jijTOXf  lie 
and  talc.  Occurs  mostly  in  limestone  at 
several  localities  in  Finland. 

p^-rS.me',  s.     [Fr.]    A  small  water-spaniel. 

pyr-a-mid,  "*  pyr'-a-mis,  s.  (Lat.  pyra- 
mis  d^ami.  pyramidis),  from  Gr.  ■nvpap.i'i(pura- 
mis),  from  Egypt,  pir-em-us  =  the  vertical 
height  of  the  structure.  The  Eng.  plural  wa.s 
formerly  pyramides,  as  in  Shakesp. :  Antony  £ 
Cleopatra,  v.  2.] 

\.  E'ji/ptian  Antiquities:  A  solid  structure 
substiuitially  invariable  in  form,  viz.,  a  simple 
mass  resting  on  a  square  or  sometimes  ap- 
proximately square  base,  with  the  sides  facing 
with  slight  deviations  towards  the  four  prin- 
cij)nl  winds,  and  tapering  off  gradually  to- 
wards the  top  to  a  point  or  to  a  flat  surface, 
as  a  substitute  for  an  ajiex.  The  i>rop()rtion 
of  tlie  base  to  the  height  is  not  always  the 
same,  nor  is  the  angle  of  inclination  uniform. 
'Ihe  pyramids  were  constructed  in  platforms, 
and  then  rev^ted  or  coat4;d  witli  blocks  or 
slabs  of  granite,  as  may  still  be  observed  in 
incomi>let«  pyramids.  Recently  the  theory 
lias  been  maintjiined  that  in  the  case  of  the 
largest  pyramids,  a  smaller  one  was  erected 
as  a  nucleus,  and  subsequently  enveloped  by 
another  layer.  The  int^-'rior  of  tliese  massive 
structures  conUiins  nnrrow  passages,  and  some 
totally  dark  halls  or  chambers,  ;ind  probably 
served  as  the  burial-places  of  the  kings  who 
had  caused  them  to  be  constructed,  'ihe 
entrance  to  tlicse  buildings  is  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  l>u'so,  and  was 
blocked  up  by  a  portcullis  of  granite,  so  as  to 
be  on  ordinary  occasions  inat;cesaii)lo.  In 
the  pyramid  of  Chcopa,  the  entrance  is  raised 
about  47  ft.  6  in.  above  the  base.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt  begin  iinnie<liately  south 
of  Cairo,  and  continue  southwards  at  varying 
intervals  for  nearly  seventy  miles.  The  largest 
is  that  of  Cheops,  at  Giiizeh,  standing  on  a 
base  each  side  of  whifih  was  originally  704 
feet  long,  but  owing  to  the  removal  uf  the 
coating  is  now  only  740  feet.  Its  perpen- 
dicular height,  according  to  Wilkinson,  was 
originally  4S0  ft.  9  in.,  present  height  4G0  ft. 
Tin-  iirinrtjial  chamber,  the  so-called  Crowning 
Halt  or  King's  Cluimber,  is  34  ft.  3  in.  h>iig. 
and  17  ft.  1  in.  wide.  Its  roof  is  formed  ul 
massive  blocks  of  granite,  over  which,  with  a 
view  t4)  support  the  weight,  other  idiKjks  are 
laid,  with  clear  intervals  tK-tween.  According 
to  Hi-rodoius,  the  erection  of  this  pyramid 
employed  100,000  men  for  twenty  years. 

2.  Mejican  :  The  Teocallls.  or  lIouH<y  of  llio 
gods,  which  have  c<tme  down  fntm  Aztec 
times,  are  four -sided  pyramids  rining  by 
terraces   Ui  a   i'onsideral>le  tielght.     A  group 


of  such  erections  still  exists  at  Teotihuacan 
abi>ut  twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Tliere  are  two  large  pyramids,  with 
some  hundred  smaller  ones.  The  l>ase  of  the 
largest  is  000  feet  long,  its  height  100  feet; 
the  height  of  the  second  is  130  feet.  One  la 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  the  other  to  the  moon. 
A  yet  larger  one  is  at  Cholula ;  its  base  la 
1488  feet  long,  its  height  17S  feet.  All  the 
Mexican  pyramids  face  the  cardinal  pointa. 

3.  Uence,  applied  to  any  mass  or  heap  mora 
or  less  rcsenibling  a  i>yramid  in  form. 

"  While  tbosc  dtfput«d  to  inter  the  ilaln 
Heap  wltb  a  rifting  pyramid  th«  ulala." 

Pop«:  Uomtr;  Iluui  zxllL  SOL 

4.  Anat. :  A  conical  bony  eminence  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 
Also  iliat  portion  of  the  medtdla  oblongata 
forming  the  Uoor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain  ;  two  conical  eminences,  known  aa 
the  posterior  pyramids,  the  corpora  pyra- 
midalia,  leading  to  the  pons  Varolii,  being  the 
anterior  pyramids. 

5.  Geom. :  A  polyhedron  bounded  by  a  poly- 
gon, tiaving  any  number  of  sides,  called  the 
base,  and  by  triangles  meeting  in  a  common 
point,  called  the  vertex.  Pyramids  tike  dif- 
ferent names  according  to  the  natures  of  their 
bases.  They  may  be  triangular,  quadrangular, 
&c.,  according  as  their  bases  are  triangles, 
quadrilaterals,  pentagons,  &c.  Tlie  base  aud 
lateral  triangles  are  called  faces  ;  the  lines  in 
which  the  faces  meet  are  called  edges ;  the 
points  in  which  the  edges  meet  are  called 
vertices  of  the  pyTamid.  A  right  pyramid  la 
one  whose  base  is  a  regular  polygon,  and  in 
which  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex 
upon  the  base,  passes  through  its  centre. 
Tlie  regular  pyramid  is  a  pyramid  bounded 
by  four  equal  equilateral  triangles.  It  ia 
called  the  tetrahedron. 

6.  Billiards  (PL):  A  game  i>Iayed  with  fif- 
teen red  balls  and  one  white  Itall,  the  former 
being  placed  in  a  triangular  form  at  a  spot  at 
the  top  of  the  table.  Tlie  object  of  the  players, 
who  play  in  turn  with  the  white  ball,  ia  to 
]>ocket  as  many  red  balls  as  possible. 

7.  BoL  :  The  American  caluntba  or  Indian 
lettuce,  Frasera  airalinf^nsis. 

py-r&m-id-al,  "  pjr-r&m' -id-all,  a.  [Fr. 

pyramidal.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
form  of  a  pyramid  ;  pyraniidicul. 

"  The  pyrumidtU  tomb  uf  CaluaOstlua.'*~J?ujCa««.' 
Jlaiy,  vol.  1.,  cb.  jlL 

2.  Bot. :  Conical,  as  tlie  prickles  of  some  rosea. 
pyramidal  bell-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  CaniiKinula  pyramidalis,  wild  In 
Carniola,  &c. 

pyramidal-muscle,  s. 

A  nat. :  A  small  muscle  arising  from  the  front 
of  the  pubis,  and  inserted  into  the  linea  aUia. 
There  is  also  a  pyramidal  muscle  of  the  nose. 

pyramidal-numberB.  s.  pi.    The  same 

as   FUiL  KAIK-Nl'Mbtlta  (»i.  V.J. 

pyramidal -zeolite,  $.    (Apophvllitb.) 

•  pjr  r&m'-Id-al-lj^^,  ailv.     [Eng.  pyramidal; 

■1>J-] 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  like  a  pyramid. 

2.  By  means  of,  or  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of,  a  pyramid. 

"To  be  but  pyramidally  eitanL"  — ilrMVfM;  Urn 
Burial,  cb.  ▼. 

p^-r&m-i-dSl'-la,   s,     [Dimin.  from  Lat 
pyrami*  =  pyramid  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  tyjtlcal  genus  of  PyramidellldBft. 
Shell  slender,  ]>ointe(l,  with  many  pliiitt*d  or 
level  whorls,  ajiex  sinistral,  operculum  In- 
dented on  the  inner  side  to  adapt  it  t^^  the 
columellar  jdaits.  Recent  Sjiecies  111,  frtim 
the  West  Indies,  Mntirltiiis,  and  Australia. 
Fossil  twelve,  from  the  Chalk  of  France  and 
Britain  onward. 

p^-r&m-l-ddl'-li~d«e,  «.  ;*/.     [Moil.  Lat  pf^ 
ramidii(la) ;  ImI.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf,  -iiiir.] 

Zoot. :  A  family  of  Hidostoniata  (q.v.)b 
Hhell  spiral,  turreted,  nucleus  miniiU'  slnd- 
tr;il.  operculum  horny.  Genera  Pyranddella, 
Chcinnitzia,  Sir. 

*  p^-^-mid'-Io,    *  pj^-a-mid'-Io-vl,  a. 

(puntmi--)=.  a  pymmid  (q.v.).]  IVutaining  to, 
or  liaving  the  form  of  a  pyramid  :  pyramidat 

"I>li(lnf{iilahii 
Cynit  tiitrdtft,  < 


boU,  b^;  p^t,  J^l;  oat,  90U.  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go.  ^em;  thin,  fMs;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xonopbon,  e^dst.    ph  =  ft 
-«laii«  -tian  =  aban.     tlon,  -slon  -  abiin ;  -^lon.    f  ion  -  zbOn.    -olous,  -tloas,  -sioiu  =  abus.    -ble,  -<lle,  kc.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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•  pyr-ar-mid'-ic-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  pyra- 
mUliral;  -ly.]  in  *a  pyramiUical  manner;  m 
the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

"Thus  thpy  rine  pyrnmidtcally."— Pope :  Homer; 
Odyisey  xi.    |NutcJ 

•  p^r-a-mid -i«-al-ness.  s.  [Eug.  pym- 
iKidical ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pjrramidical. 

p^-a-imd'-i-on,  s.    [Gr.] 

Arch.  :  The  sninll  flat  pyramid  which  ter- 
miiiatea  the  top  of  an  obelisk. 

py-ram'-id-«d,  s.     [Eng.  pyramid;  -oid.] 
Gcom.  :  A  lij^ure  or  sulid  resemljUng  a  pyra- 
mid.    Called  also  a  Pyramoid. 

p^-ram'-id-6n,  s.    [Pyramid.] 

Music  :  An  organ  stop  of  16  ft.  or  32  ft.  tone, 
the  pipes  of  which  are  closed  at  the  top,  and 
pyrainidical  in  shape,  the  top  being  more  than 
four  times  the  width  of  the  mouth.  Froni  a 
pipe  only  2  ft.  9  in.  iu  length.  2  ft  3  in.  square 
at  the  top,  and  S  in.  at  the  block,  the  note 
C  c  c  is  produced.  Invented  by  the  Rev.  Sir 
F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  Mus.  Doc 

•  p^-a-mis.  **  pir'-a-mis,  s.    [Pyramid.] 
pyx'-am-oid,  s.    [Pyramidoid.] 
pyr-anf -i-mon-ite,  s.  [Pref.  pyr-,  and  Eng. 

Min. :  The  same  as  KEauEsiTE  (q.v.). 

p^-aph'-rd-lite,  s.  [Pref.  p,v-;  Gr.  a4>p6i 
(aphros)—  froth,  and  Aiflos  (Zit/ios)  =  a  stone  ; 
Ger.  pyTapkrotUh.] 

Petrol. :  An  amorphous  mixture  of  felspars 
and  opal,  of  a  more  or  less  vitreous  lustre, 
related  to  obsidian  (q.v.). 

pyr-ar'-gill-ite,  $.  {^ret.  pyr- ;  Gr.  apyiAAoc 
iargiUos)=  clay,  and  suff.  -ite  (Aftn.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fahlunite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining more  water  and  less  of  protoxides.  It 
is  an  altered  iolit«  (q.v.),  and  occurs  in  the 
granite  of  Helsingfors,  Finland. 

pyr-ar'-gjr-rite,  s.  [Pref.  pyr- ;  Gr.  apyupos 
(arguros)  =  silver,  and  sutf.  -iU  {Min.).} 

Min. :  A  rhombobedral  mineral  occurring 
In  crystals  and  also  massive.  Hardness,  2 
to  2-5;  sp.  gr.  5-7  to  5-9;  lustre,  metallic- 
adamantine;  colour,  black;  streak,  cochineal- 
red  ;  translucent  to  opaque ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  17 '7  ;  antimony, 
22 "5 ;  silver.  59-3=100,  corresponding  to  tlie 
formula,  3AgS -i- Sb-jSs.  Isomorphous  witli 
pronstite  (q.v.).  Forms  an  important  ore  of 
silver,  occurring  abundantly  in  some  mines. 

pyr-aus'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  irupovonis  (puraustcs)  = 
a  moth  which  gets  singed  in  the  candle.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Ennyeliidse.  Pyrausta 
ffu/rpuralis  is  the  Crimson  and  Gold  Moth. 

p^T-aux'-ite,  «.      [Pref.   pyr-;  Gr.  oifacw 

{a.uxand)=.  to  increase,  and  sutf.  -ite  (3/t/i.).J 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyrofhyllite  (q.v.) 

pyre,  s.  [Lat.  pyra,  from  Gr.  irvpa  ( pura),  from 
irOp  (j'wr)  =  lire.]  A  pile  or  heap  of  com- 
bustible materials  on  which  dead  bodies  were 
laid  to  be  burnt  to  ashes  ;  a  funeral  pile. 

•■  That  lit  aucb  pyra  from  Tagua  to  the  Rhiue." 

Byron:  Curto  r-f  MiniT-va, 

pyr-g-la'-in,  5.  [Pref.  pyr-^  and  Eng.  eiain.] 
[Pyrostearin.] 

py-re'-na,  5.  [Gr.  wp-qv  (puren)  =  the  stone 
of  stone  fruit.  ] 

Bot :  The  stone  formed  by  the  hardened 
endocarp  of  some  fruits,  as  the  drupe. 

pyr-eu-ar'-i-iim,    s.     JLat.    pyren,   genit. 
pyreiiis ;  neut.  t;iiij^.  adj.  sutf.  -ariiLm.] 
Bot.:  Pomum  (q.v.).    (Desvaux.) 

py-reue',  s,    [Gr.  in)p  (pur)  =  fire ;  Eng.  suff. 

•eiie.] 

Chem.  :  CjfiHio.  One  of  the  hydrocarbons 
obtained  in  tlie  dry  distillation  of  fats,  resins, 
and  coal.  It  is  tasteless,  inodoious,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  plates,  meltfi  at  142% 
is  insoluble  in  wat*r,  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  very  snluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and 
carbon  disnlphide.  When  treated  with  fum- 
ing hydrindic  acirl  at  200°,  it  is  converted  into 
pyreue  hexaliydric,  which  melts  at  127°. 

pyren  e-quinone,  s. 

Chem.  :  CigllgOo.     A  crystalline  body  pro- 


duced by  heating  pyrene  with  )'otissium  di- 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  brick- 
red  needles. 

py-re'-ne,  s.    [Pvrena.] 

Bot.  (PI):  The  separate  sections  of  which 
some  fiuits,  as  the  medlar,  are  composed. 
(Thome.) 

Pyr-e-ne'-an,  a.  (See  def.]  Of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  tiie'  Pyrenees,  a  range  of  mountiiius 
separating  France  from  Sj^aiu. 

Pyrenean-desman,  s. 

Zool. :  Myogale  pyreiiaica,    [Mvoqale.] 

pyx-e-ne'-ite,  s.  [After  the  Pyrenees,  where 
found  ;  suff.  ■It*:  (Min.) ;  Fr.  &  Ger.  pyrendit.] 
Mill.  :  A  vaiiety  of  Melanite-garnet  (q.v.), 
found  in  very  sharp  rhombic  dodecahedrons 
in  a  black  to  gray  schist  near  Bareges,  Hautes- 
Pyrenees. 

py-re'-ni-iim, s.  (Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat,  pyren.] 
Bot.:  Either  the  receptacle  or  perithecium 
of  certain  fungals. 

pyr-en-d'-de-ous,     py-ren'-a-dine,    a. 

[Mod.  Lat.  pyrena  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  tUos  (eidos) 
=  form.] 
Bot. :  Wart-hke. 

py-rcn-o-my-je'-te^,  $.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
pyrena,  and  Gr.  /ivicij?  (mukes),  geniC.  >Aii*e7jTi>s 
(mutetos)  =.  a.  fungus.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Ascomycetous  and  Coni- 
comycetous  Fungals  having  a  closed  nuclear 
fruit.  (Fries.)  No\v  divided  into  the  orders 
SphEeriacei  and  Phacidiacei, 

py-re'-tlirill,  s.     [Lat.  pyrethrium) ;  -im.] 
Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Parisel  to  a  soft 
resin  extracted  from  Radix  PyrethH  by  alco- 
hol and  etlier.     Later  researches  have  shown 
it  to  l^  a  mixture  of  two  oils  and  a  resin. 

py-re'-tliruin»  «.  U-^^-t  from  Gr,  in^peBpov 
(purethron)  =  a,  hot  spicy  plant  of  the  pelli- 
tory  kind  (Anthemis  PyTethrum).^ 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chrysanthemex,  reduced 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of 
Matricaria,  having  the  receptacle  almost  fl:ft. 
The  genua  yields  a  number  of  handsome  garden 
flowers,  particularly  P.  roseum,  which  liaa 
yielded  many  beautiful  and  richly  colored 
varieties.  From  its  flowers  Insect  or  Persian 
Powder  is  made.     [Feverfew.] 

py-ref-ic,  a.  &  $.  [Fr.  pyreti/fue,  from  Lat, 
neut.  pi.  pyretica,  from  Gr.  Trvperos  (pureios)^ 
(1)  burning  heat,  (2)  fever,  from  jn/p(jmr)  = 
fire.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Useful  in  fevers  or  feverish- 
ness. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  A  medicine  for  the  cure  of 
fever. 

pyr-e-t6l'-6-g^,  s.  [Gr.  jrupcTo?  (puretos),  and 
Aoyo-i  (logos)  —  a  discourse.]    [Pyretic] 

Med. :  Tliat  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  fevers. 
py-rex'-i-^  *.    [^.  pyrexU,  from  Gr.  irvpc'^w 
(purfJ-''}),  I'fut-   of  Trupe<r<Tw  (jTUrMSo)  =  to  be 
feverish.     [Pyrelic] 

Pathol.:  The  pyrexia!  state,  or  fever  (q.v.). 
(Cycl.  Prod.  Med.,  ii.  loS.) 

py-rex'-ic-al,  py-rex'-i-al,  a.   [Mod.  Lat. 

pyrexi(a);  -ical,  -ial.]     Pertaining  to  fever; 

feverish. 
P3^-rex'-y»  ».    [Pyrexia.] 
pyr'-gi-ta,  s.      [Gr.  wpyCrrtv   (pvrgitei)=  ot 

or  belonging  to  a  tower ;  irvp-yos  (purgQs)=a, 

tower.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Fringillidae,  containing 

the  Sparrows. 
p^l-'-gntn,  s,      [Gr.    m/pyu^a    (purgonw)  =  ft 

tower.] 
Min. ;  The  same  as  Fassaite  (q.v,). 

pyr-li©-li-6m'-S-ter»  t.  [Gr.  in)p  (pur)  = 
lire  ;  ijAios  (hclios)  =  the  sun,  and  ^.trpov 
(vietron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Pouillet  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  heat  radiated  from  the  sun.  It  consists  of 
a  shallow  cylinder  of  very  thin  copper  or 
silver  on  a  stem,  provided  with  means  of 
attaohment  to  a  stationary  object,  and  cjirry- 
ing  a  disk  on  which  the  shadow  of  the  cylin- 
der may  be  received,  so  that  it  may  be  pointed 
directly  towards  the  sun.    The  cylinder  is 


blackened  in  order  to  absorb  all  the  heat  po»- 
sil^ie,  and  is  tilled  with  water  in  whi<:li  the 
bulb  of  a  therinuineter  is  placed.  The  instra- 
ment,  at  the  atmospheric  temperature,  is  first 
shaded  from  the  sun,  but  exposed  to  the  sky 
for  five  minutes,  and,  the  difterence  of  tem- 
perature noted,  tlie  shading  screen  is  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  cylinder  exposed  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  for  five  minutes, 
and  the  temperature  uot*d.  when  it  is  ;»gaiQ 
shaded  for  Uve  minutes,  and  the  fall  of  the 
thermometer  observed* 

pyr-i-,  pre/.    [Pyb-,] 

pyr-i-chrd'-lite,  s.    \Vret  pyri-;  Gr.  xpo« 

(chroa)  ^  colour,  and  Xiflo?  (lithos)  =  a  .stone.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pvbostilpnite  (q.v.). 

pyr'-i-dino,  s.  [Gr.  irOp  (jvur)=:fire;  tUot 
(eidos)  =form,  and  suflF.  -ine  (C'/iem.).] 

Chem. :  C5H5X.  A  base  discovered  by 
Anderson  in  his  investigations  on  bone -oil,  and 
obtained  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  anhydride  on  isoamylic  nitrat*. 
It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of  sharp, 
nauseous  odour,  sp.  gr.  "986  at  0°,  soluble  in 
wattT  in  all  proportions,  and  boils  steadily  at 
lia-5.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a 
deliquescent  salt,  CsHsN-IlOl,  whose  yellow 
platinochloride,  (C6H5N-HCl)oPtCl4,  is  very 
insoluble  in  water.  On  heating  pjTidine  with 
sodium  it  is  converted  into  s<ilid  dipyridine, 
which  melts  at  10S%  and  crystallizes  in  needles. 

py-rid'-i-um,  *.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.   irvpUiov 
(puridio7t),  dimin.  from  n-vp(^r)=a  spark, 
or  ffupos  (j>uro5)=  wheat.] 
But.  :  Pomura  (q.v.).    (Mirbel.) 

pyr'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  pynnn  =  a  pear,  and 
j'orma  =  form.]  Laving  Uie  shape  or  form  of 
a  pear ;  obronical. 

'■  The  Ma'liler  ...  Is  thereby  dilated  Into  a  large 
pyri/orm  ye*icle."— Field,  I>ec  19.  lbo4. 

pyr-i-ta'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  o.  [Eng.  py- 
ril(es);  -iUXous,\    Pyrilic  (q.v.). 

py-ri'-tej,  «.  [Gr.  jrvpi-n^  (puriUs),  which 
embraced  both  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  in- 
cluding marcasite  and  pyrrhotite  ;  Ger.  eisea^ 
kieSy  kies.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  fre- 
quently crystallized,  also  massive,  in  niam- 
millary  forms  with  fibrous  structure,  and 
stalactitic  with  crytalline  surface.  Hai-d- 
ness,  0  to  6-0  ;  sp.  gr.  4'83  to  5*2  ;  lustre, 
metallic,  splendent ;  colour,  pale  brass-yellow ; 
streak,  greenish-black  ;  opaque  ;  fracture 
conchoidal,  uneven  ;  brittle  ;  strikes  fire  when 
struck  with  a  hammer.  Compos,  :  sulphur, 
53-3 ;  iron,  467  =  100,  which  yields  the  for- 
mula FeS>.  Other  elements  sometimes  re- 
place a  part  of  the  iron,  but  only  in  snuill 
quantity.  Dana  divides  this  species  into  ; 
(1)  Ordinary;  (u)  distinct  crystals;  (6)  no- 
dular or  concretionary ;  (c)  stalactitic ;  (d) 
amorphous.  (2)  Niccoliferous  ;  (3)  cobaltifer- 
ous ;  (4)  cupriferous;  (5)  stanniferous;  (6) 
auriferous;  (7)  argentiferous  ;  (8}  thalliferous. 
Occurs  abundantly  distributed  in  rocks  of 
all  ages,  either  as  crystals,  crystal-grains,  or 
nodides,  also  iu  metalliferous  veins. 

py-rit-ic.  py-iit'-ic-al,  pyr'-it-ous.  o. 

[Eiv^.pynt(es);  •ic,-ical,'Ous.]  Of  or  peruuning 
to  pyrites  ;  containing  or  resembUng  pyrites. 

pyr-it-if '-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  pyrit(es),  and^ro 
=  to  bear  or  produce.]  Producing  or  contain- 
ing pyrites, 

pyr'-it-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  pyrit^es);  -ize.]  To 
cc-avert  into  pyrites. 

pyr-i-to-he'-draV  a.    fPTBrroHEDRON.) 

Crystal-like  pyrites 'in  hemihedral   modifica- 
tions, having  the  opposite  planes  parallel. 

pyr-i-to-ho'-dron,  s.    [Gr.  ttupi'ttjs  (puritis) 

=  pyrites,  and  eSpa  (hedm)  =  a  base.) 

Crystall. :  The  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  a 
common  form  of  pyrites. 

pyr'-i-toid,  s.    [Eng.  pyri(tes) ;  -oid.] 

Crystan. :  ThesaraeasFrRiTOHEDBON(q.v.V 

py-ri-to-liimp'-rite,  j.  [Eng.  pyrit(es):  c 
connective;  Gr.  Atmirpd?  (tomj>ro«)  =  bright, 
and  snff. -ite  (Min.).) 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  so-called  Arsenic- 
silver  from  Andreasberg,  Harz.  It  is  now 
shown  to  be  a  mixture. 


late.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U.  fether;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  w«l£  worlL,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    ce,  <o  =  e.    yr*=ir;yr-ir. 
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pyr-i-tdl'-O-gy,  s.  lEnp.  T»/rit{es):  suff. 
■ology.]  A  treatise  or  dissertation  ou  pyrites  ; 
facta  conceruiug  pyiites. 

pyr'-it-oiis,  a.    [Pviuno.] 

pyr-o-,piV.    IPyk-.] 

pyr-o-a-yet'-ic,  a.  (Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng 
acetic]     Derived  from  acetic  acid  by  Iieat. 

pyroacetlc-splrit.  s.    (Acetone.] 

pyr-d-al-i-z&r-ic,  a.     [Prof.  p.vn>-,  and 

Kn^'.  ((^i^uric]    Derived  from  uliiiaric  acid  liy 
heat. 

pyroalizarlc-aold,  c    [Ftualioakby- 

DRIDK.] 

pyr-o-au'-rite,  s.  [Pref.  pyro- ;  Lat.  aurum 
=  giild,  and  surf.  -Ue  (A/m.). J 

Mill.  :  A  name  given  by  Igelstrom  to  a 
mineral  of  a  gold-like  colour  occurring  in  six- 
sidud  taMes.  Crystallization,  hexagonal.  Com- 
pos. :  sesquioxide  of  iron,  23-9 ;  magnesia, 
So-8;  water,  40*3  =  100,  yielding  the  formula, 
FeoO;,.3HO  +  e.MgllO  +  OHO.  Found  at  Long- 
ban,  Wcrmland,  Sweden. 

•  pyr-d-b&l'-lo-gjr,  s.  [Pref.  7>7/ro- ;  Gr.  ^oAAw 
(hit  In)  — in  thnnv,  to  hurl,  and  sufT.  -ology.] 
Til-*  ait  or  science  of  artillery. 

"CJol>e»ma*niiMtjvry  architecture  and  pyrobaffop'j/.'' — 
Slrme:  rritlram  SfKiruly,  i.  180. 

pyr-6-ben'-zo-line,  s.  [Pref,  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  benzoline.]     [Lophine.] 

pyr-d-cim-phref-Io»  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  campfiretlc]  Derived  from  camphretic 
acid  by  heat. 

pyrooamphretlo-acld,  & 

Chnn. :  CioUh'^i-  A  pale  yellow,  viscid 
oil,  hi'.ivier  tiiiUi"  water,  produced  by  the  slow 
distillation  of  caniphrttic  acid.  It  has  an 
arniiiatie  odour,  a  sour  Imrnitig  taste,  boils  at 
210',  ancl  is  soluble  in  alooliol  and  ettier,  pro- 
ducing strongly  acid  solutions. 

pyr-o-oat'-e-chin,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
catechin.\    [Oxvphemic-acid.] 

pyr-d-cit-c-chu'-ic,  a.  (Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eitg.  cut<i:chuic.\  Derived  frotu  cateehuic  acid 
by  lieat. 

pyrooatechulc-acld,  «.    [Oxyphenic- 

ACIU.] 

pyr'-o-cMore,  s.     [Pref.   pyro'^  and   Gr. 

XAwptis  {cidOros)=.  green  ;  Ger,  pyrochloT.\ 
Mineralogy: 

1.  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  octi- 
hedrons  in  tlie  zircon-syenite  of  Nonvay,  and 
of  Miask,  Orenburg,  Russia.  Hardness,  6  to 
6"5 ;  sp.  gr.  4'2  to  4"35;  lustre,  vitreous; 
colour,  dark  reddish-brown  ;  streak,  lighter  ; 
aulitranslucent  to  opaque.  Compos. :  acoluin- 
bate  of  lime  and  cerium,  with  various  other 
biises  in  varialde  amount. 

2.  The  same  as  Microlite  (q.v.) 

p^-o-chro'-a,  s,    [PyuocimoiTE.] 

^o(. ;  The  typiful  gcnu*t  of  Pyrocbroidm 
(q.v.).  Two  are  British,  I'yrochroa  coccinea, 
the  (jardinal  Beetle,  and  I\  rubens,  a.  beautiful 
scarlet  species,  foiuid  near  London. 

pyr-6-ohrd'-I-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Ijit.  pyro- 
chri>(a):  IM.  feui.  pi.  adj.  SUIT,  -iil'i!.] 

Entovt, :  A  family  of  Coleoptcra,  aub-trlbo 
Trachelia  or  Trachelides.  The  body,  which  is 
flat,  is  elongated  and  narrowed  in  front,  the 
aiitenniE  in  the  males  are  pectinated  or 
feathery,  the  elytia  completely  cover  the  ab- 
domen. The  larvie  feed  on  rotten  wood.  The 
perfect  Insects  arc  seen  on  (lowera. 

pyr-i-Olu-6'-it©,  «,  [Pref  pyro-:  Gr.  xP<Ja 
(cArou)  =  colour,  and  aulf.  -iU  (M itu).] 

Mill.  :  A  foliated  mineral  found  in  veins  in 
maijnctite  at  Paisberg.  Hardness,  2*5  ;  lustre, 
pfnrly ;  colour,  white,  changing  on  exposure 
to  Mack.  Compos.  :  protoxide  of  mnnganese, 
70-8;  water,  20  2=100,  corresponding  with 
thr  formula,  MnOHO.  A  briiclte  In  which 
sesquioxide  of  iron  replaces  magnesia. 

pyr  6-^It'-rlc»  a.  [Pref,  ptfro-,  and  Eng. 
citric]    Derivo'l  fiotn  r-itric  ocid  by  heat. 

pyrooltrlo  aolds, ».  pi 

Chtm. :  Aciilfl  produced  by  the  dcntnictlve 
distillation  of  citric  acid,  via;.,  aconitle,  cllra- 


conic  and  itaconic  acids.  Hesaconic  or  citra- 
carticaeid,  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling 
dilute  uitric  acid  on  citracotiic  acid,  is  also  in- 
cluded byCurhanlt  under  the  general  deuomi- 
natiou.     {_\\'atts.) 

pyr-o-cla^'-ito,  «.    [Pref.  pyro- ;  Gr.  »tAacris 

\k,la:iU)  =  a  breaking,  and  suff.  -iU  (A/in-).] 
Miiu  :  The  same  as  Pvroouanite  (q.v,). 

pyr-o-co-men'-io,  a.    [Pyromeccsic] 

py-roc'-o-nino,  «.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and   Eng. 

CUevi. :  A  basic  poisonous  sntist&nce  said  to 
be  produced  by  the  dry  di;)tilIatiou  of  hem- 
lock.   i}yatts.) 

py-roc'-o-nxte,  «.     [Pref.  pyro-;  Gr.  kovis 
{koniii)=za  powder,  and  suff.  -i(e(i1fin.).] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Pach:jolite  (q.v.). 

pyr-o-dex'-trin,  $.    [Pref.  j^jro-^  and  Eng. 
dextrin.} 

Chem. :  Pyroglucic  acid.  A  product  obtained 
by  roasting  the  starch  of  (cereal  grain,  potatoes, 
maize,  &c.,  dis.s()lving  in  liot  water,  fllterin!?, 
evapoi-atuig  the  filtiate  over  a  water  bath,  and 
drying  the  residue  at  140°.  It  is  brown, 
inoiloruus,  and  tasteless;  soluble  in  waU^r, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  coloured  puiple- 
red,  like  dextrin,  by  iodine. 

pyr-6-e-lcc'-tlic,  a.  &  s.     [Pref  pj/ro-,  and 
En;;,  electric  (q.v.).J     [  Tuermuelectric] 

pyr-o-o-lec-tri^'-i-ty,  s.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  electricity  (q.v.).J  [Thermoelectricity.] 

pyr-6-g4r-late,  s.    [Eng.  pyrogall(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem,  :  A  salt  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

pyr-^-gar-lein,  s.    (Pref.  pyro-^  and  Eng. 
gtdlein.l 

Chem. :  CignsoNeOjo  -t-  8H.^0.  An  uncrys- 
tallizablc  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  or  pyrogallic  acid.  It  forms  brown 
preiripitates  with  many  metallic  salts,  but 
they  decompose  during  the  wasliing. 

pyr-o-gil'-Uc,  a.      (Pref.  pyro-,  and   Eng. 
galUc]     Derived  from  gallic  acid  by  heat. 

P3rrogalllo-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  C^MflOs  =  C6H3(OH>j.  Pyrogallol. 
An  aciil,  discovered  by  iicheele,  who  considered 
itsublimedgallicacid.and  prepared  it  by  heat- 
ing gallic  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. It  crystallizes  in  long  flattened  prisms, 
soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluVde  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melts  at  115°,  and  boils  at  210'.  Ity 
solutions  reduce  the  salts  of  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury,  and  give  a  deep  blue  colour  with 
ferrous  salts.  It  dissolves  in  potiish  or  soda, 
fornung  a  solution  which  rapidly  absorbs 
oxyf^en  from  the  air  and  turns  black.  Exten- 
sively used  in  photograpliy  asareiluciiigagent. 
Its  salts,  the  pyrogallates,  are  little  known. 

pyr-o-gSl'-lol, «.  [Pr^f.  pyro;tittd  Kng.galloL] 

LPVIIOOAI.LIC-ACID.] 

pyrogallol -phthalo In.    (Gallein.I 

pyr'-6-gen»  s.     IPyrooesicI 

1.  C}wm.(l'l.):  Pyro-ftcidsand  other  products 
of  the  action  of  lieut  on  organic  bodies.  {H'atts.) 

2.  Electricity. 

pyr-d-46n'-5Co,  a.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr,  yey 
ftiw  {gennad)  =  to  beget.] 

1.  I'athol.:  Froduciugor  tendingtoproduco 
foverishne&». 

2.  Oum. :  Produced  by  heat. 

pyrogonlc-acid,  s.    [FoRHio-Acm.] 

•py  roeTen-oiio,   a.     [Pvrooenic]     Pro- 
duced by  lire  ;  igneous. 

pyr-o  glu'-9io,  a.     IPn^f.  pyrn.,  and  Eng. 
ghtcic]     Derived  from  gluten  by  heat. 

pyroglnolo-acid,  s.    [Pyrodextrin.) 

pyr-^-glJ^9-i-,  pre/.     [Pi\'{.  pyro;  and  Eng. 
I77?/K'''')'(n).l     Dorivwl  from  glycerin  l)y  heat. 
pyroglyol  trisulphuroua-acld.^. 

(■S»»>;! 

Cfum.:    CoHi-jSjOio  =  (CsIIr)^    j-  O7.      A 


=   (*^'3Hft)3     [ 


gummy  dellqtiesccnt  mass   itroduccd  by  Iho 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  ditnloglyccrln. 
salts  are  Insoluble  In  alcohol. 


lU 


pyr-6g-n6m'-ic»  a.  (Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 
yvijjuwif  {ynomon.)  =^ an  index.]  Applied  to 
certain  minerals,  which,  when  healed  to  a 
certain  degree,  exhibit  an  incandescent  glow, 
probably  aii^ing  front  a  new  duipositiou  of 
their  molecules.     (Annaiuiak.) 

pyr-og-nos'-tio,  o.  (Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
gnostic]  Pertaining  to  the  phenouteiia  ex- 
hibited on  the  application  of  the  blowpipe. 

py-rog'-ra-phj?,  5.  (Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 
y(id4>M  (grapfio)  =^  to  draw,  to  writ'.]  A  mode 
of  ])rinting  by  a  system  of  heated  metallic 
cylinders,   wliicli    bum    into  the  wood  any 

design  required. 

pyroguaiacle  fas  pyr-o-gwa-y&s'-Ic),  a. 

(Prel.  pyro;  and  Euti.  giiuiacu:]  Derived  lixun 
guaiacic  acid  by  heat, 

pyroguaiaclc-acld,  s.    [Glatacol.] 

pyrogualacln    (as  pyr-o-gwa-y&s'-InX 

s.     (Pref.  pyro-;  Eug.  guaiuc{ol),  and  -i».J 

Chetn, ;  A  crystalline  substance  produced 
togetlier  with  guaiacol  by  the  dry  dibtlUatlon 
of  guaiaretic  acid.    {Watts.) 

pyr-o-gu-an'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Eng. 
guano,  and  suff.  -ite  (AftTi.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Shopard  to  the  In- 
durated guano  of  Monk's  Island,  iu  the  belief 
that  it  had  been  hardened  by  heat. 

pyr-6-he-li-6m'-e-ter,  s.    [Pybhbuo- 

METEB.] 

pyr-O-i -de§-£xie,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Gr.  «T5o« 
(eidos)  =  form,  and  suit,  -itie  (jJ/tn.).] 

Afia. ;  A  mineral  substance  found  at  De 
Regla,  Cuba.  Two  analyses  showed  it  to  be 
related  to  the  mineral  serpentine  (q.v.). 

pyr'-«-la,  5.  (Kiom  Lat.  p^ims  =  a  pear  tree, 
which  a'somewhut  resembles  in  foliitge.J 

Bot. :  Winter-green;  the  typical  genus  of 
Pyrolaceae  (q.v.).  Petals  five,  dir^tinct;  fila- 
ments subulate,  anther  cells  generally  with  a 
single  pore,  raiely  with  two,  Valves  of  tlie 
capsules  connected  at  the  margin  with  a  web. 
North  Temperate  Zone.  Species  about  twenty. 
These  are  found  throughout  the  northern 
hemi.-ipliere.  The  species  of  Chimapbila,  a 
related  genus,  found  in  the  United  SiateH,  ara 
known  oa Spotted  Wintorgreen.  They,  with  Ihe 
I'yrohi,  are  herbaceous  or  half-scrubby  iilunts. 
P.  rotundi/olia  was  once  valued  aa  a  vulnerary. 
Two  species  of  other  genem  of  the  family  are 
called  Checkerberry  in  the  United  States. 

p^r-d-la'-9e-»,  5.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  pyrol(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  su(f.  -acctr.] 

Hot.:  Winter-greens;  nn  order  of  Hypo- 
gyiious  Exogens,  alUance  Erieules.  Hcrlts  or 
undershrubs,  leaves  simple,  entire,  ortotdhed. 
Sepals  five,  persistent ;  corolla  four-  or  flve- 
parted  ;  stamens  twice  as  many,  half  some- 
times abortive;  anthers  two-celled,  opening 
by  pores;  ovary  superior,  four-  or  Ilve-celled, 
many  seeded;  fruit  cajtsular;  seeds  minute^. 
In  tlr  woods,  Ac.,  in  the  Northern  Temperate 
Zone.   Genera  live,  species  twenty.  (Lindtey.) 

•pyrrol- a -tor,  5.     [Pyrolatbt.]    a  Are- 

uurahipper. 

"  llnvint;  too  nrnr  mn  luudosy  to  the  rcMgl'iii  of  th« 
Pi/rotiAlvri.'  —^iouUni/ :  Thuluh.t,  bk.  vUl.    (Nl<U.J 

•py-rSl'-a-trS^,  ».     (Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 

Aarpcia    {latreia)  =.  worship,]      Fire-worship 
(q.v.). 

p^r-6'-lS-ae, ».  pL  [Mod.  Lit.  pyrol{a);  Lat. 
lem.  pi.  adj.  sutr.  -ea:] 

]:«t. :  A  Iribo  of  Krle«c«i>,  equlvslcnt.  to 
Lindloy'a  order  PyroluceU).  {i>trJ,  Hooker,  iCc.) 

pyr  6  le'-Ic,  «.  (Pn-f  pyr-,  and  Eng.  oleic.] 
Derived  from  oleic  actd  by  heat. 

pyroleio-aold,  s.    [^v.uww-acw.] 

py-r<Sr-6-t6r, .'.  [Pref.  t'^ro-,  mid  Or.  c'XAum* 
(oltunii)=lQ  destroy.)  An  B|'|>jir.LtuH  fur  ex- 
tingnlahing  fire.  cs)'eclally  on  In^anl  ship. 
Ilydrochlojic  acid  and  dib,  mate  of  soda,  puilly 
dissolved,  and  partly  suspended  in  water  are 
I'limptvl  into  a  cvlinder,  and  the  carbonli- acid 
tli'ijeo  gencinte»i  is  projected  Into  Uie  lire. 

pih'-i-llg'-nfi  ofts,  ft,  (Pref.  pym-,  nnd  Eng, 
ligneous^     Itemed  frotn  wood  by  licat. 

pyrollgnoous  aotd,  f. 

Chrm.  :  Impum  nrclio  add,  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 


boiL  b^;  p6iit.  S6^l;  cat.  9CII,  ohortiA,  9hi2i«  bonph;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  Bin.  a^;  oxpoot,  ^onophon.  oxlst.     -Ing, 
•oXan,  -tlan  =  atu^n.    -tlon«  -sloa  —  shiin;  -(Ion.  -ylon  —  shOn.    -oloas,  -tloos.  -aiouB  -  mhum.    -bio,  -die.  Jcc  _  b^l,  d^ 
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pyrolignite— pyromucio 


pyr-d-Ug'-nite, ».    [Pyrolignkous.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  pyroligneous  acid. 

pyr'-o-line,  s.    [Pyrrol.] 

pyr-6-Utll~6-fel-lic,  a.     [Pref.  pyro-,    and 
Kng.  Uthofdlic.]     Derived  from  lithofellic  acid 
by  heat. 
pyrollthofelllc-acld,  s. 

Chtm. :  C00HJ4O3.  Produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  lithofellic-aeid.  In  crystallizes 
in  small,  colourless,  rhocnboidal  prisms,  in- 
■oluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  205°. 

pyr-ol-i-va-iC.  a.  fPref.  pj/r-  ,•  Eng.  olivil, 
and  suff.  -ic]  Derived  from  oiivil  acid  by  heat. 

pyrolivllic-acid, «. 

ChA^m,:    C20H26O5  =   2CioHin02,H20.      A 

colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  oiivil.  It  boils  at 
260°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  dis?;nlves  readily  in 
caustic  potash,  but  does  not  yield  a  crystal- 
lizable  salt. 

•  py-rol'-o-gist,  5.  [Eng.  pyrologiy) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  stmiies  or  is  versed  in  pyrology,  or 
the  laws  of  heat. 

*py-r6r-6-gy,  s.  [Gr,  n-Op  (pur)  =  fire  ;  suff. 
-ology.]    The  science  of  heat. 

pyr-d-lu'-sito.  5.  [Pref.  pyro-i  Gr.  Xovw 
(ioifo)=  to  wash,  and  suff.  -iU  (iifin.).] 

JlifiTi. ;  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ores  of  manganese.  Crystallization,  ortho- 
rhombic  ;  frequently  occurring  massive  to 
earthy,  soiling  the  fingers.  Hardness,  2  to 
2-5;  sp.  gr.  4-82;  lustre,  metallic;  colour, 
iron-black  to  st^el-gray  ;  streak,  black  ; 
opaque  ;  brittle.  Compos.  :  manganese,  63-3  ; 
oxygen,  36-"  =  100  ;  yielding  the  formula, 
MnOo.  Extensively  worked  in  many  localities. 
Used' in  preparing  oxygen  gas,  with  which  it 
parts  at  a  red  heat;  and  also  in  glass-making. 

pyr-o-m^ch'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Trvpo/xoxos  (puro- 
TTiachos)  =  resisting  lire  :  trOp  {pur)  =  fire,  and 
^dxo^iai  {Tnachoirmi)  =  to  fight;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min. :  A  family  of  silicates  characterized 
by  their  difficult  fusibility.    {Glocker.) 

pyr-^mag-nef-ic,  n.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  magnetic  (q.v.).J  Capable  of  being  ren- 
dered magnetic  by  lieat. 

pyr-O-mal'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
vialic]    Derived  from  malic  acid  by  heat. 

pyromalic-acld,  s.    [Maleic-acid.] 

•pyr-6-inan'-9^»  s.  [Pref.  pj/ro-,  and  Gr. 
fLo.vT(ia  {maiitcia)  =  divination.]  Divination 
by  tire. 

"Fourkindaofilivination.hydromancy,  pj/romancif, 
aerom&Qcy,  geomancy."— ^y(^^«  ."  Parcrgon. 

pyr-o-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Pref.  pi/ro-,  and  Eng. 
maiu'a  (q.v.).]  'insanity,  marked  by  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  destroy  by  fire. 

•pyr-o-man'-tic,  a.  k  s.    [Ptromancy.] 

A.  A$  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  pyromancy. 

"  The  pyr&mautic  genii 
Are  mighty."  Greene  :  friar  Sacon. 

B.  As  siibst. :  One  who  pretends  to  divine 
by  fire. 

pyr-O-mS.r'-Xo,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
ipiymaric]  Derived  from  pimaric  acid  by 
heat. 

pyromarlc-aold,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  probably  identical  with 
aylvic  acid  (q.v.). 

pyr-O-me-Con'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
iMCOTik.]    Derived  from  meconic  acid  by  heat. 

pyTomeconic-acid«  5. 

Chem. :  C5H4O3.  Pyrocomenic  acid.  A 
monobasic  acid  discovered  by  Sertiirner  in 
1817.  and  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
meconic  or  of  comenic  arid  at  260°  to  320'. 
It  cryi^tallizes  in  large  transparent  tables  or 
in  long  colourless  needles,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  aUohoI,  melts  at  120*.  but  begins  to 
sublime  at  100°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
coloured  red  by  ferric  salts.  It  is  a  weak  acid, 
and  its  salta  are  very  indefinite  and  unstable. 

py-r6m-e-lane.  s.      [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 

fi«Aas  (ind'is)  =■  black.] 


Min. :  A  name  given  by  Shepard  to  a  mine- 
ral found  in  angular  grains  in  some  gold-wash- 
ings in  North  Carolina.  Hardness,  6'5  ;  sp. 
gr.  3-87;  lustre,  resinous;  colour,  reddish  to 
yellowish-bruwn,  and  black  ;  subtranslucent. 
Comp. :  a  titanate  of  alumina  and  iron.  Dana 
suggests  that  it  is  a  variety  of  titanite  (q.v.). 

py-rom'-e-line,  s.      [Pref.    pyro-,  and    Gr. 
^17X110?  {meUnos)  =  a  clear  yellow.J 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Morenosite  (q.v.). 

pyr-O-mel-lit'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
melli-tic]    Derived  from  mellitic  acid  by  heat. 

pyromeUitlc-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  CioHgOg  =  C6H2(CO-OH)4.  A  tetra- 
basic  acid  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
mellitic  acid  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  triclinic 
prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble 
in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  Heated  t<3 
100°,  it  loses  12^  per  cent,  of  water,  at  240°  it 
melts  and  sublimes  with  partial  decomposi- 
tion. The  pyromellitates  are  colourless, 
crystalline,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
strong  alcohol. 

pyromellltlc-anhydride,  s. 

Chfm.  :  CioH.206=OfiH2(CO)40o.  Obtained 
by  distilling  sodic  mellitata  with  one  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  It 
melts  at  286°,  and,  on  being  distilled,  solidifies 
to  a  mass  of  large  crystals. 

py-r6m'-«r-ide,  s.     (Pref.  pyro-;  Or.  ^tpo? 
{rmros)  =  a  part,  and  sutf.  -ide.] 

Petrol  :  A  name  originally  given  to  certain 
quartz-fel sites  which  contained  spherules  of 
felsite  of  varying  size,  having  a  more  or  less 
radiating  fibrous  structure.  Most  of  these 
rocks  are  now  included  by  English  petrologists 
under  the  name  Rhyolite  (q.v.),  irrespective 
of  their  geological  age. 

pyr-o-met-a-morph'-if  m,  s.    [Pref.  pyro-, 
and     Eng.      metdJTiorpkisni.]       [Hvdbometa- 

MORPHISM.] 

py-rom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
meter  (q.v.).]  A  term  originally  applied  to  an 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  single  metallic 
bar,  employed  by  Muschenbroek  about  1730,  to 
indicate  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point 
of  mercury,  660°  Fahr.  It  is  now  applied  to 
any  instrument  used  for  such  purpose.  The 
first  which  came  into  extensive  use  was 
that  of  Wedgwood,  about  1780  ;  it  was  devised 
and  used  by  him  for  testing  the  heat  of  his 
pottery  and  porcelain  kilns.  No  fewer  than 
eleven  different  modes  have  been  proposed  or 
actually  employed  for  measuring  high  tem- 
peratures :  (1)  by  contraction  of  clay  on  ex- 
posure to  heat,  as  in  Wedgwood's;  (2)  by  ex- 
pansion of  bars  of  different  metals;  (3)  by 
change  of  pressure  in  confined  gases:  (4)  by 
the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  a  cold  mass  ; 
(5)  by  the  fusing-point  of  solids;  (6)  by  con- 
duction and  radiation  of  heat,  depending  upon 
observations  with  thermometers  of  moderate 
range  at  relative  distances  [Pyboscope]  ;  (7) 
by  colour,  as  red  and  white  heat ;  (8)  l-y 
change  in  velocity  of  sounds  depending  on  the 
change  of  pitch  in  musical  notes  ;  (9)  by  reso- 
lution of  chemical  compounds  ;  (10)  by  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  as  in  Becquerel's  thermo- 
electric pyrometer;  (11)  by  change  in  resist- 
ance to  electricity,  as  in  Siemens's  pyrometer, 
which  depends  on  the  increased  resistance 
offered  by  an  iron  or  platinum  wire  to  the 
passage  of  electricity.  Of  all  these,  the  third 
(M.  Lamy's),  depending  on  the  measurement  of 
the  tension  of  carbonic-acid  gas  developed  from 
marble  when  heated,  and  the  last  are  the  best. 
^  Tremeschini's  pyrometer  is  founded  on 
the  expansion  of  a  thin  plate  of  platinum, 
heated  by  a  mass  of  metal  previously  raised 
to  the  temperature  of  the  medium.  The 
Trampler  pyrometer  is  based  upon  the  differ- 
ence in  the  coetficients  of  dilatation  for  iron 
and  graphite  ;  the  Gauntlet  pyrometer  on  the 
difference  of  those  of  iron  and  fire-clay.  The 
Ducomet  pyrometer  consists  of  a  series  of 
rings  made  of  alloys  which  have  slightly 
different  melting  points.  In  pyrometers  con- 
structed on  the  Watertype  principle,  the  tem- 
perature is  determined  by  noting  the  amount 
of  heat  communicated  to  a  current  of  water 
of  known  temperature  circulating  in  the 
medium  to  be  observed.  (Nature,  xxx.  (1884), 
pp.  366,  367.) 

pyr-o-met-ric,     pyro-met'-ri-cgl,    a. 

[Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  metric,  vietrical  (q.v.).] 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pyrometer  or  pypo- 
metry ;  ascertained  or  determined  by  pyro- 
metry. 

py-rom'-e-try,  s.  [Pyrometer.]  The  act, 
art,  or  process  of  measuring  degrees  of  heat ; 
that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the 
measurement  of  heat. 

pyr-o-mor-in-tan'-mo,   a.     [Pref.    pyro-, 
and  Eng.  vwriutnnriif.]     Derived  from  luorin- 
tannic  acid  by  heat. 
pyromorintannlo-acid,  s.     [Oxvpbe. 

NIC-ACID.] 

pyr-6-morph'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Gr. 
fiop<i>rj  (Tiwrphi)  =  form,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min,  :  A  lead  salt  occurring  mostly  in  veins, 
with  other  ores  of  lead.  Crystallization,  hex- 
agonal. Hardness,  3'5  to  4  ;  sp.  gr.  6*5  to  7'1, 
though  somewhat  lower  when  part  of  the  lead 
is  replaced  by  lime  ;  lustre,  resinous;  colour, 
shades  of  green,  yellow,  brown,  sometimes 
gray  to  white;  streak,  white;  transparent  to 
subtranslucent ;  fracture,  subconchoidal,  un- 
even ;  brittle.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid, 
15'7  ;  oxide  of  lead,  74-1  ;  chlorine,  26  ;  lead, 
7-6=100;  proportionate  to  phosphate  of 
lead,  89-8  ;  chloride  of  lead.  10-2  =  100.  For- 
mula (3PbO)3p05  +  PbCl.  Arsenic  acid  some- 
times replaces  part  of  the  phcsphoric  acid. 
Isomorphons  with  minietite  (q.v.).  Dana 
makes  the  following  sub-divisions  :— (1)  Ordi- 
nary ;  (a)  in  crystals ;  (b)  acicular  and  moss- 
like  aggregations  ;  (c)  concretionary  ;  ((') 
fibrous  ;  (e)  granular  massive  ;  (/)  earthy.  (2) 
Polysphserite,  containing  lime,  sp.  gr.  5*80  to 
6*44  ;  colour,  shades  of  brown  ;  this  includes 
miesite,  nussierite,  and  cherokine  (see  these 
words).  (3)  Chromiferous.  (4)  Arseniferous. 
(5)  Pseudomorphous  ;  (a)  after  galena  ;  (b)  after 
cerussite. 

pyr-d-mor-pho'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  wvp  (pi/r)  = 
tire,  and  ju.op^(o<rt«  (Tnorphdsis)  ~  a  shaping.] 

Petrol.  :  The  change  produced  in  rocks  by 
contact  with  igneous  lavas. 

pyr-O-mor'-phous,   o.      [Pref.  pyro-;    Gr. 
/lop^ij  (morphe)  =  shape,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Min. :  Having  the  property  of  crystallizing 
by  the  agency  of  fire. 

pyr-o-muc'-am-ide,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  muatmide.] 

line  substance  obtained  by  heating  to  120°  a 
mixture  of  ethylic  pyromucate  and  strong 
aqueous  ammonia.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  melts  at  130°,  and  sublimes  easily 
without  decomposition. 

pyr-o-mu^'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
mucic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  mucic 
acid. 

pyromucic-acld,  s. 

■  Chem. :  C,U,0,  =  CsHaO™  ^  q.  A  monob^ic 

acid  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1780,  and  pre- 
pared by  the  dry  distillation  of  mucic  acid,  or 
by  the  oxidation  of  furfurol.  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless  needles  or  prisms,  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  iKtiling  water 
and  in  alcohol,  melt^  at  134°,  and  sublimes 
below  this  temperature.  The  pyromutates  oi 
the  alkali  metals,  C5H3MO3,  are  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  cryst^illize  with 
difficulty.  The  other  pyromucates  are  crystal- 
line, and  soluble  in  hot  water. 

pyromucio-alcohol,  s. 

Chfjn. :  A  dark-red  oily  liquid  produced  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  or  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  furfurol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  de- 
composed by  distillation. 

pyromnolc-aldehyde,  s.    [Furfurol.] 

psrromncic-clilorlde,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHsO-^Cl.  An  oily  liquid  obtained 
by  distilling  pyromucic  acid  with  phosphorus 
pen tachlo ride.  It  boils  at  170°,  and  is  resolved 
by  water  into  pyromucic  acid. 

pyromaclc -ether,  s. 

Chem.  :  C5H3(C-jH5)i)3.  Ethylic  pyromucate. 
Obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  pyromucic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  leaves,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  34°,  and  boils  at 
208-210°. 


fate,  f&t,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fiU.  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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pyr-o-nom-ics  s.  [Pref,  fyro-,  and  Gr. 
roM.os  i'lofifjs)  —  a  law.]    The  science  of  beat. 

py-r6po'»  ».  [Gt.  irvpwJTos  {purOpos)  =  fire- 
like.) 

Min.  ;  One  of  the  garnet-group,  in  wliich 
magnesia  prcdominatea  among  the  other  pro- 
toxide bases.  It  also  contains  chromium. 
Colour,  a  deep-red  ;  transparent.  Found  asso- 
ciated with  serpentines,  and  in  streams  in 
Bohemia.     Much  used  in  jewellery. 

pyr-O-peo'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
pectif.]  Derived  from  or  cortaining  pectic 
«cid. 

pyropeotlc-acld.  s. 

Chem. :  C14II18O9.  Obtained  by  heating 
pectin  or  any  of  ita  derivatives  to  200'.  It  is 
a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alkaline  liquids,  and  forms  browu  un- 
crystallizable  salts. 

p^srr'-o-phaiie,  5.    [Pyrophanous.] 

Mill.:  A  name  given  to  hydrophane  (q-v.) 
which  has  been  steeped  in  melted  wax  for 
aoine  time,  when  it  becomes  transparent,  and 
exhibits  a  play  of  colour  when  heated. 

py-rdph'-an-OUB,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 
*t>aii-ui  iphaino)  =  to  show.]  Rendered  trans- 
parent by  heat. 

pyr'-6-ph6ne»  «.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  (f)4oi^ 
(phone)  =  a  sound.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Kaatner,  tlie  sounds  of  which  are  produced 
by  jets  of  gas  burning  under  glass  tubes.  It 
has  three  manuals, 

pyr-o-phor'-ic      py-roph'-or-ouB.    a. 

[Mod.   Lat.  pyropkor{iLs) ;    Eng.   adj.  sutf.  'ir, 
■ous. )  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  pyropltorus. 

py-rdph'or-us,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 
«/>opos  {pboros)  =  bearing.] 

1.  Chrm.  :  A  term  applied  to  any  substance 
capable  of  taking  fire  spontaneously,  or  on  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Tlie  pyro- 
phorus  of  Homberg  is  a  mixture  of  alum  and 
sugar  carefully  carbonised  in  an  open  jian, 
and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  flask  free  from 
air.     It  ignites  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Elateridae,  emitting 
light  at  will  from  two  rounded  spots  on  the 
prothorax.  About  ninety  species  are  known, 
all  from  America.  They  fly  by  niglit,  and,  in 
structure,  difi'er  widely  from  the  fireflies  of 
the  Eastern  hemisphere.  The  type  of  the 
genus  ia  Pyropkorus  noctilucust  the  West  In- 
dian Firefly.     [Firefly.] 

pyr-a-phos-ph&m'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng.  phosphamic]  Derived  from,  or  eontaiu- 
ing  phosphamic  acid. 

pyrophosphamlo-a€ld«  s. 

Chem.;  PsNHsOg  =  Po(\H2)H306.  A  tri- 
baaic  acid  produced  by  heating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  pyrophosjihodiainic  acid.  It  is  a 
semi-solid,  non-crystalline  mass  witli  an  acid 
reaction;  solubhi  in  alcohol,  and  <-apable  of 
bearing  a  strong  heat  without  decomposition. 

pj^-o-phfis-pho-,  pref.  [Prefs.  pyro-,  and 
ptu)S}'hO:]  Derived  from,  or  containing  phos- 
phorus. 

PSrrophospho-dlamio  add,  s. 

Ckem.  :  P.^N-jIIsOj  -  IVNU.)...II/)5.  A  di- 
basic (if'id  produced  by  the  adiun  of  alkalis 
on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  jihosjihorus  cliloro- 
nitride.     It  is  soluble  in  wat«r  luid  ah-ohul. 

pyrophOBpho-trlamlc-aold,  s. 

Chem.  :  PaNslI-O^^  P2(NH^1H>4.  A  tetra- 
baslc  acid  formed  by  the  succesaivo  action  of 
ajnmoniaand  water  on  phosphoric  oxychloride. 
It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  slowly  attacked  by  It, 
ev«ti  at  ordinary  temperatures.    All  the  pyro- 

fihospho-trianiatfs  are  insoluble,  or  very  spar- 
ngly  soluble,  in  water. 

pVr-o  phda  ph5r'-lo.  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Kng.  pktisyhf'ric]  Derived  fbom  or  containing 
phosphoric  acid. 

pyrophosphorlo-aold,  i. 

Chfrn.  :  H^IV)?  =  HiPOi  UPOg.  A  tetra- 
baslc  acid  di^coverf-d  by  I'r.  Clark  of  Aber- 
deen, and  readily  prepared  by  rvapomting 
a  solution  of  orthophosphoric  aclil,  till  its 
tempfratnro  rines  to  216  .  It  fonuo  opaque 
IndiHiinct  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
When  heated  to  redncMM,  it  is  convcitfd  Into 


metaphosphoric  acid.  It  forms  four  cla*i^^es  of 
salts,  three  acid  and  one  neutral,  repnsented 
bv  the  formu!*,  MU3P2O7,  MjUaPaO?, 
.MjIIPgOy,  and  M^IVO;. 

pyr  d-phos  -phor-ito,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  an4 
Eng.  pkosplwntt.] 

Min.  :  A  snow-white  earthy  mineral,  some- 
ti  mes  botryoidal.  From  a  mean  of  two 
analyses,  after  eliminating  impurities,  Shepard 
obtained:  phosphoric  acid,  51*67;  magnesia, 
3-17  ;  lime,  45-16  =  100,  the  calculated  formula 
being  M:;2P207+4(Ca3P30Q-f  CU2P3O7).  Found 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

pyr-o-phyl'-lito,  5,  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
l'hylUt€.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  foliated  and  radiated  lamellar  masses,  some- 
times compact  or  cryptocrystalline,  constitut- 
ing schistose  rocks.  Hardness,  1  to  2  ;  sp. 
gr.  2'75  to  2-92  ;  lustre,  pearly,  massive  kinds 
dull  or  glistening  ;  colour,  white,  apple-green, 
gray,  yellow ;  feel,  greasy.  Compos.  :  silica, 
650  ;  aluminia,  29-8  ;  water,  5-2  =100.  For- 
mula, 4Al203l5Si02  +  4H0.  This  species  was 
founded  upon  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  from 
Siberia,  which  yielded  the  formula  AljOs.SSiUo 
+  HO.  When  heated,  the  foliated  varieties 
expand  to  many  times  their  original  bulk. 

PSnrophyllite-rock,  s. 

Petrol.  :  Rocks  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
pyrophyllite  in  a  very  compact  form.  For- 
merly included  with  talcose  rocks. 

pyr-^phy'-sa-lite,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and 
Eng,  physalitc  ;  Ger.  pyi'ophysalUh.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  topaz,  occurring  in  large, 
coarse,  opaque  crystals,  and  massive,  at  Finbo, 
Sweden.     Intumesces  when  heated. 

pyir'-O-pin,  s.  [Gr.  trvpwn-dj  (puropos)  — 
liery ;  -in  {Chem.).] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Thomson  to  a 
red  substance  extra<'t*;d  from  elephants'  teeth, 
apparently  an  albuminoid.    {H'aUs.) 

pjhr-O-piss'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-;  Gr.  mtraa 
(pissa)=  pitch,  and  sutT.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  an  earthy,  friable 
substance,  of  a  greenish-brown  colour,  and  no 
lustre,  which  forms  a  thin  layer  in  lignite  at 
Weissmfels,  near  Halle.  Dana  points  out 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  species,  and  needs  proper 
investigation. 

pyr-i-qui-nol',  ».  (Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
quinx>L]     [Hvdroquinone.] 

pyr-6-ra-9e'-iiiic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
racemic]  Derived  from  or  containing  racemic 
acid. 

pyroracemlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  C3II4O3  =  CH3  C(J-CO-on.  Aceto- 
formic  acid.  Pyruvic  acid.  A  monolwsic 
acid  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  ra- 
cemic or  tartaric  acid.  It  is  a  faint  yellowish 
liquid,  boiling  at  165°  with  partial  decomjiosi- 
tion,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ond  ether. 
Its  salts  crystallize  well,  provided  heat  is 
avoi<ied  in  their  preparation. 

pyr-o-ret'-in,  «.    [Pvrorrtinite.] 

Min.  :  A  resin  found  in  nodules  and  plates 
in  the  lignite  near  Aussig,  Bohemia.  Hard- 
ness, 2"B ;  sp.  gr,  1"05  to  1-18  ;  lustre,  greasy- 
resinous.  Probably  formed  by  the  action  of 
lieat  from  a  basaltic  dyke.  It  ha.s  yielded 
various  rcsin-like  compounds.  [Ueussiniti:, 
Stankkite,  Pyroretinite.] 

pirr-^rSt-ln-ito,  ii.  [Pref.  pyro-^  and  Eng. 
retinite.) 

Min.:  A  resin-like  substance  deposited  fhim 
a  hotalcohol  solution  of  ].yrr»retln  during  cool- 
ing. Compos.  :  carlwn,  bo.O  ;  hydrogen,  9':i:< ; 
oxygen,  10*67  =  100,  which  corresiionds  with 
the  formula  C4oU(k|04.  . 

PJhr-orth'-itO,«.    [Pref.  pyr-t^xni  Eng.  orthitr.) 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Orthlte((i. v.),  containing 

over  30  jK-r  cent,  of  a  carVwinaceons  substance 

which  causes  it  to  bum  l)eforo  the  blowpipe. 

Found  near  Fahlun,  Sweden. 

*pJhP*-^-80iiplie,«.  (Pref.  pvro-.  and  Gr.  o-jco^i} 

{.skaphf)  =  a  skilf.]    (.Se«  extract.) 

"There  had  uUdpd  klfincitltle,  uul  nutlwl  iini1*r  th« 
ihwiow  uf  oiirhtu  ixultllr-iMiKri  ft  ttiiy  wAratCJtuirr  <>r 
yi/rvicaph4."—.'itUa  :  ./tmm«y  <fu«  AorfA(wl.SlKll,p.  ST. 

pyr  ^^SQhebr'-eP-ito,  ».  [Pref  pyro-,  and 
Kng.  ichi-i'Ti-ntf.] 


Min.  :  A  substance  separated  from  kdnlite 
(q.v.)  by  hot  alcoliol,  which  melts  by  the 
warmth  of  the  hand.  A  meau  of  three 
analyses  gave:  carbon,  87"446;  hydrogen, 
iriiio  =  9S(j06,  which  correspouds  to  the 
formula  C2H3. 

pyr'-o-S^hist,    j.     [Pr*-'.   pyro-,    and    Eng. 

schist.] 
PetroL  :  Bituminous  shale  (q.v.). 

pyr-o-fMJler'-ite, ».  [Pref.  jryn- ;  Gr.  <rKXrip6t 
{tiklertis)  —  h&rd,  and  sulf.   -iU  (Min.);    Cer. 

jiyroskUrii.] 

Min.  :  An  apple-  to  emerald-green  mlDeral, 
occurring  with  chonicrite  (q.v.)  in  veins  in 
serpentine,  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  Elba.  Crystal- 
lization,orthorhombicormonoclinic;  cleavage, 
basal.  Hardness,  3 ;  sp.  gr.  2'74 ;  lustre, 
somewhat  pearly  ;  translucent.  Comi>o8. , 
essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
magnesia. 

pyr'-6-8c6pe,  «.     [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  tncovcw 

(slcope6)=:  to  see.]  An  instrument,  invented 
by  Leslie,  to  measure  Uie  intensity  of  heat 
radiating  from  a  hot  body  or  the  frigorific  in- 
fluence of  a  cold  iKHly.  Theinstrunientis  like 
a  differential  thermometer,  one  ball  beiug 
covered  with  thick  silver-leaf;  the  other  ball 
is  naked  and  forms  the  pyroscope. 

py-ro'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  jTvpuiim  (purosis)  =  a  burn- 
ing ;  irupd(u(puroo)  =  loburn ;  irup(2>wr)  =  Ure.J 
Pathol. :  Water-brash  ;  a  form  of  eructation, 
with  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  from  which 
water,  either  tfistelcss  or  sour  and  acrid,  rises 
into  the  mouth. 

pyr-oj'-ma-lite,  ».  [Pref.  pyr-;  Gr.  ©a^ii 
(osme)  =.  smell,  and  Ai'do?  (lithos)=  stone  ;  Ger. 
piTodmalit,  pyrosmalit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  crystals  and 
lamellar  massive  in  some  iron  mines  in  Werm- 
land,  Sweden.  Crystallization,  hexagonal ; 
cleavage,  basal.  Hardness,  4  to  4*5  ;  sp.  gr. 
3  to  3*2  ;  lustre,  somewhat  pearly  ;  colour, 
blackish -green  to  iiale  liver-browu ;  streak, 
paler  ;  fracture,  uneven,  splintery.  ComtK)S.  : 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese 
with  chloride  of  iron. 

pyr-o-so'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  (tw^a 

{sovia)  =  the  body.] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  Pyrosomidie,  a 
family  of  Tunicata  (q.v.),  with  three  species. 
Animals,  conijiound,  free,  and  pelagic,  ranging 
from  two  to  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference. They  are  brilliantly  iihosphorescent, 
and  P^i'on  compared  tliem  tti  small  incandes- 
cent cylinders  of  iron.  (tieePhil,  rrnTW.,1851, 
pp.  567-593.) 

pyr'-d-sdme,  *.  [Ptrosoma.)  Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Pyrosoina  (q.v.). 

pyr-o-sdm'-X-clse,  s.  vL  (Mod.  Lat.  pyro- 
som{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ides.]    [PvBO- 

SOMA.J 

pyr  6-sor'*bic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  tor- 
bic]     Derived  from  or  containing  sorbic  acid. 

pyrosorblo-aold,  s.    [Maleic-acid.] 

pyr  6  8te -a-rin,  ».  [Pref.  j>yro-,  and  Eng; 
stearin.] 

Chem.  :  The  name  applied  by  Bcrzelins  to 
the  U'.ss  fusible  jiortion  of  the  distillate  ob- 
tained by  distilling  empyreumatic  oils  with 
water,  the  more  fusible  portion  being  called 
pyrelain.     ((rafts.) 

pyr'-^-Bt&^-i-i-type,  ».  [Pref.  p.v ro.,  and 
Eng.  Btercoscoj>f  (q.v.).]  A  process  in  which  a 
block  of  wood  is  prejiarcd  as  a  matrix  for  a 
fusible  metal  by  buruiog  away  portloDS  of  Its 

surface. 

pJ^r-A-8tll)'-ite,5,     [Prof,  p/m- ,*  Ijii,  stibium 

—  antimony,  ami  sufl.  -iff  (.Viri.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Kkhmesitk  (q.v.)t 

py-r6  -  StUp- nito,  $.  [Pref.  pyro- ;  Gr. 
(TTtAffi^c  {stilpnos)  =  shining,  and  autf.  -itt 
(Min.).} 

Min. :  A  monocllnic  mineral  In  very  amall 
•heaf-llke  gnmps  of  crystals.  HanlneHs,  2; 
sp.gr.  4*2  to  4-25  ;  lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour, 
byAcintb-ro<l ;  tmnttbicnit  ;  sectilc  :  flcxt)  le. 
Compos.  :  silver,  02"3  jmt  cent.,  witli  sulphur 
an<l  antimony.  A  rare  spcclua,  known  only  ia 
a  few  localities. 


b^.  l>6>^;  p<^t,  j6^)pl;  oat,  90U,  chorus,  fhin.  bongh ;  go,  ^om ;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  cxpoct,  Xcnophon,  o^lst.    pb  =  ^ 
-Uon,  -«lon  —  aliun;  -^on,  -jlon  -  xbun.    -clous,  -tloii%  -ftloiu  -  ahiim,    -ble,  -ULo,  ^c.  =■  bvU  d^i 
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pyrotartaric— pyrrholite 


pyr-6-tar-ta.r  -ic,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-.  and  Eng. 
tartaric]  L)erived  from  or  containing  tartaric 
acid. 

pyrotartaxic  acid,  s. 

CH3CHCOOH 

Chem.  :  C5H80i=  I  An 

CHnCOOH. 
acid  discovered  by  Rose  in  1SU7.  and  produced 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid.  The 
distilLite  is  freed  from  oil  by  dilution  with 
water  and  filtration.  The  acid  filtrate  on 
evaporation  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms 
with  rhombic  base.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  112*,  and 
begins  to  boil  at  200*. 

pyrotartaric-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  iCS■,)■,^\^[^f^^^'].  Produced  by 

passing  hydrochloric  acid  ga^  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  haviog  au 
aromatic  odoiir,  and  boiling  at  218°. 

pyr-o-tar'-tra-nn,  s.   lEug.  pyrotart(a)r{ic), 

and  anili^ine).] 

Chem.  :  ^r^^f]^-  Formed  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  pyiotiirtaric  acid  and  aniline  to  a 
temperature  of  100°  for  a  short  time.  It  is 
obtjiined  in  microscopic  needles,  which  melt 
at  9S%  are  without  taste  or  smell,  boil  at  300% 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  when 
heated  witli  iiqueous  alkalis  become  converted 
into  pyrotartranilic  acid. 

pyr-o-tar'-tii-mide,  «.     lEng.  pyrotar- 

t{ii)r\^ic),  and  iiiiUit'.] 

Cheat. :   ^-'s^e^^"  |n.    A  diamide  formed  by 

heating  acid  pyrotartrate  of  ammonium.  It 
forms  needles  or  hexagonal  plates,  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkiilis, 
and  has  a  slightly  bitter  and  acid  taste.  It 
melts  at  60°,  and  boils  at  about  2S0'. 

pyr-o-tar-tro-ni-tra-nU,  a.  [Formed 
Irom  Eng.  pyrolartraitUf  and  nitric] 

Chem.:  c^h®(No>>']n.  Obtained  by  dilut- 
ing with  water  a  solution  of  pyrotartranil  ia 
strong  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  boil- 
ing alcohol  in  groups  of  crystals  ;  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  165°.  Boiled  with 
aqueous  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  pyro- 
taxtiouitranilic  acid  in  combination  with 
ammonium. 

*  pyr-o-tech'-ni-an,  t.  (Eng.  pyrotechny ; 
•an,]    A  pyroteiimist. 

pyr-o-tech'-mc,  *  pyr-o-tec'-nick, 
*  pyx-o-tech -nic-al,  «.     [Pref.  j'l/ro-,  and 

Eng.  tEchnic ;  technical ;  Fr.  fyToterhniqiu.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fireworks,  or 
their  manufacture. 

*  pyr-o-tech-ni'-cslan, «.  [Eng.  pyrotechnic ; 
•ian.]     A  pyrotechnist. 

pyr-d-tecli'-nics,  s.  rPvRoTEcinac.l  The 
art  of  making  lireworks  ;  the  composition, 
structure,  and  use  of  artificial  fireworks ; 
pyrot«chny. 

pyr-o-tech'-nist,  ».  [Eng.  pyrotechn(y) ; 
-isL]  One  who  is  skilled  in  pyrotechnics ;  a 
manufacturer  of  fireworks. 

"The  whdle  skill  of  the  pyrot«c\niit»  of  liis  depart- 
tQentwaa  employed." — JIacaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

pyr-o-tech'-nite,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-:  Gr. 
Texioj  {techne)  =  an  art,  a  trade,  and  suff.  -ite 
IMin.).] 

MiTu :  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  a  sub- 
limation found  on  the  scorise  of  Vesuvius  of 
the  eruption  of  1855,  which  on  solution  and 
evaporation  produced  oclahefiral  crj-stals. 
It  has  since  been  shown  to  be  the  same  as 
Thenardfte  (q.v.). 

pyr-6-tech'-ny,  s.     [Ft.  pyrotechnie.]     [Py- 

KOTECHMIC] 

*  1.  The  science  of  the  management  of  fire 
and  its  application  to  various  operations. 

"  Great  djscoveries  have  been  made  by  the  means  of 
ptrrofechny  und  chyminrj,  which  in  late  ages  have 
attained  to  a  greater  height."— Baie :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  The  same  as  Pvrotechnics  (q.v.). 

pyr-6-te-re  -laic,  pyr-o-ter-e-toil'-ic,  a. 

[Pref.  pyrr>-,  and  Eng.  terehic,  terehilic]  De- 
rived from  or  containiTig  terebic-acid. 


pyrotereblc-acid, ». 

Chein.:  CtfiioOz^^^^^.      Pyroterebilic 

acid.  An  acid  metameric  with  ethyl-crotonic 
acid  and  belonging  to  the  acrylic  series.  It 
is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  terel'ic 
acid,  and  is  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid,  having 
an  odour  of  butyric  acid,  boiling  at  210°,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  easily  in 
water. 

pyr-6-ter-€-bil'-i<v  a,    [Pvroterebic] 

py-roth'-on-ide,  s.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr. 
ii$6yr}  (othotil)  =  Uueii.) 

Med.  :  An  enipyreumatic  oil,  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  hejup,  linen,  or  cotton 
fabrics  in  a  copper  vessel.  The  brown  product 
is  acid,  and  its  medical  properties  probably 
resemble  those  of  creasote.  Diluted  with 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  water  it  has 
been  used  as  a  gargle  in  quinsy.  Called 
Faper-oil  or  Rag-oil,  according  to  the  material 
from  which  it  is  prepared. 

py-rot'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  jrupwrtito?  {purdtiitos), 
from  TTvpuo-ts  ipuTosis)  =  burning ;  irvp  (i>itr) 
=  hre.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Caustic. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  caustic  medicine. 

py-rou'-ric,  a.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng.  uric 
(.q.v.).J     Iieiived  from  uric-acid  by  heat. 

pyrouric-acld,  s.    [Cyanuric-acid.] 

py-rox'-am,  s.  [Pref.  pyr- ;  Eng.  ox{atyl),  and 
am(nwnia).}     [Xyloidin.] 

pyr-dx-an'-tluilf  s.  [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Eng. 
xanthin.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  alkalis  oh  one  of  the 
substances  contained  in  crude  w»od  spirit. 
The  residue  obtained  by  heating  the  spirit  with 
slaked  lime  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  insoluble  portion  is  several  times 
digested  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  last  decoc- 
tions contain  the  p>Toxanthin.  It  forms 
colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether,  and 
dissolving  with  deep  red  colour  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid.    Melts  at  144°. 

pyT-6x-fijl'-th6-geil,s.  [Eng.  pyroxanth^in) ; 
0-  connective,  and  Gr.  yei/vdut  (gennao)=to 
produce.] 

Chem.  :  The  constituent  in  crude  wood 
naphtha  which  is  supposed  to  yield  pyroxan- 
thin  by  the  action  of  alkalis. 

pyr'-ox-ene,  s.    [Pref.  pyro-y  and  Gr.  $evo<; 

{ienos)^=&  stiaiiger.] 

Min.:  A  name  used  foragroap  of  mineials 
of  very  variable  composition  and  origin,  but 
all  of  which  are  referable  (like  the  analogous 
group  of  amphiboles)  to  th«  same  chemical 
type,  under  the  general  formula  ROSiO^, 
where  R  may  represent  lime,  magnesia,  the 
protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  some- 
times soda,  potash,  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Two 
or  more  of  these  bases  are  always  present, 
the  most  frequent  being  lime,  magnesia,  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  lime  being  always  present 
and  in  a  larfte  percentage.  Sometimes  these 
bases  are  replaced  by  sesquioxides,  butalways 
sp;iringly.  Tlie  result  of  these  isomorphous 
replacements  is  shown  in  the  diversity  of 
habit,  colour,  and  form  of  its  numerous 
varieties.  Crystallization  monoclinic.  Hiird- 
ness,  5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  3*23  to  3"5  ;  lustre, 
vitreous  to  resinous  ;  colour,  shades  of  green, 
and  white  to  black ;  transparent  to  opaque ; 
fracture,  conchoidal.  The  two  most  import- 
ant divisions  are  Non-aluminous  and  Alumin- 
ous.   Dana  subdivides  these  into  : 

Now-ixuircsous :  1.  Lime-maeTieaia  pjroxene;  (1) 
malacolit*;  (3)  aialiW  :  (:*)  traveraelliU;  (*|ujusaiU:; 
(5)  white  coccolite.  2.  Lime-niagiiesift-lroQ  pyroxeue  ; 
jl)  sahlitc;  (2)  baikalite  ;  (3)  protheitc;  (llfunkite; 
(SIdiallage.  a  Irou-lime  pyroxene;  bedeubei^ite. 
4.  Lime-magneaia-iuaQg&uese  pyroxene;  schelTeiite  of 
MichaelsoD-  5.  Lims  -  irun  -  manganese  pyroxene. 
6.  Lime-iron-manEanese-xinc  pyroxene.  Jeffereonite. 

ALTTsn^ous;  7.  Aluminous  lime  magnets  pyroxene, 
leacaugite.  8.  Aluminous  lime-roa^es la-Iron  pyrox- 
ene ;  (1)  fa&saite;  (J)  augite ;  |3|  aluminous  diallage. 
9.  AlumiuuUB  irou-lime  p>Toxene  ;  (1)  hudaoiiite ; 
(2)  polylite.  Appendix,  10.  Aabestoa.  IL  Breialakit*. 
IS.  XavTofflte. 

This  mineral  is  most  extensively  distributed 
in  metamorphic  rocks,  which  contain  the 
lighter  coloured,  and  also  in  eruptive  rocks, 
which  contain  the  greenish -black  and  black 
▼arieties.  The  variety  characterizing  serpen- 
tines and  gabbros  is  diallage. 


pyr-dx-en'-ic,  a.  [Eug.  pyroxeMe)  ;  -ic.^  01 
or  pertaining  to  I'yroxene;  of  the  nature  of 
pyroxene ;   containing    or  consisting  of  |^* 

roxene. 

pyr-6x-eu'-ite,  «.  [Eug.  ^roxen(e),  suff. 
-iU  iFetruL).'] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  rocks,  con- 
sisting principally  of  pyroxene  (aiigite).  occur- 
ring in  beds  in  the  Lauitntian  Limestone  of 
Canada,  also  to  similar  rocks  witti  granular 
structure  found  imbedded  with  mica  slates. 

pyr-6x-il'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  j>j/ro3r:7(i7i);  -ic) 
P3rroxilic -spirit,  s.      [Methvlioaloo- 

HOL.J 

py-rox'-y-lin,  5.    [Pref.  pyro-,  and  Gr.  fuAor 

(XUion)  —  wood.]      [GUN-COTTON.] 

pyr'-rhic  (1),  s.  &  a.     [Gr.  Truppi'v*!  (pitrrfiiche) 
=  a  wiirlike  dance  ;  iruppix^o^  (purrhich'uis):= 
(1)  belonging  to  the   purrhiche,  (2)  a  pyrrhic 
foot ;  Lat.  pyrrh  Ichivs ;  Fr.  pyrrkique.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  species  of  warlike  dance,  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Pyrrlius  to  grace  the  funeral 
of  his  father  Achilles.  It  consisted  chiefly  in 
such  an  adroit  and  nimble  turning  of  the 
body  as  represented  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
strokes  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  the  motions 
necessary  to  perform  it  were  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  training  for  actual  warfare.  This 
dance  is  supposed  to  be  described  by  Homer 
as  engraved  on  the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  was 
danced  by  boys  iu  armour,  accompanied  by 
the  lute  or  lyre. 

2.  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  two  short 
syllables. 

^  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Greek  martial 
dance  so  called. 

"  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 
Where  1b  tbe  Fyrrbiu  plml.-uix  guuet" 

Di/ron:  £K'Hjuan,UL 

2.  Consisting  of  two  short  syllables,  or  of 
pyrrhics  ;  as,  a  p-jrrhic  Terse. 

P^r'-rliic  (2),  a.  [See  def]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  who  invaded  Italy 
in  274  B.C.  to  assist  theTarcntines  agniust  the 
Romans.  In  his  first  battle  he  obtained  the 
victory,  but  the  number  of  the  slain  on  both 
sides  was  equal,  so  that  Pyrrhus  exelaimed, 
"One  such  more  victory  and  I  am  undnne." 
Hence,  a  Pyn-hic  victory,  one  by  which  the 
victor  loses  more  than  he  gains. 

"Although  Ita  a£cepta.nce  might  secure  for  ths 
moment  the  triumph  of  a  party  division,  it  would 
be  ludeedaPyrrA^c  victory.' — Daxljf  TelKgraph,'Dtc.  17, 
ISij. 

•  pyr'-rhi-^ist,  ».  [Eng.  pyrrhic  (1) ;  -ist.\ 
une  who  danced  in  the  pyrrhic. 

pyr'-rhite,  s.  [Gr.  TrvppoT  (purr^os)  =  yel- 
lowish-red, or  fire-like  ;  suU".  -iu  {Min,y\ 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occuiring  in 
small  octahedrons.  Hardness,  6 ;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  orange-yellow ;  subtrans- 
lucent.  Compos,  believed  to  be,  from  blow- 
pipe trials,  a  columbate  of  zirconia  coloured 
by  oxides  of  iron,  &,c  Found  with  lepidolite, 
ofthoclase,  albite,  i:c.,  near  Mursinsk,  Urals, 
and  with  albite  in  the  Azores. 

pyr-rhoo'-or-^x,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ornilh.  :  Alpine  Chough  ;  a  genus  of  Fregi- 
Zinaa,  with  one  species,  Pyrrlmcorax  alpinus, 
ranging  from  Switzerland  to  the  Himalayas. 

pyr-rho-cor'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Jl<id.  Lat.  pyr- 
rhoci>r{iJ);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id^e.] 

Entovi. :  Red-bugs ;  a  family  of  Geocoreg. 
General  colour  bright  red,  witii  black  spots 
and  otlier  markings;  ocelli  wanting,  meni- 
tiRtne  with  numerous  longitudinal  veins. 
Very  predatory.     Widely  distributed. 

pyr-rhoc'-or-is,  5.  [Gr.  Trvppd?  (purrho»} 
fire-hke,  and  <copis  {koris)  =  a  bug.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Pjrrrhocorida 
(q.v.).  Pyrrhocoris  apterus  is  found  in  num- 
bers on  the  Continent,  and  less  commonly  in 
the  south  of  England  around  tlie  base  oi 
lime  trees. 

pyr'-rhol,  5.    [Pyrrol.] 

pyr-rhO-litO,  s.  [Gr.  trvppds  (pyrrhos)  = 
fire-like,  and  Aiflo?  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

3fi7i. :  An  altered  anorthite  occurring  in  red- 
dish lamellar  masses  at  Tunaberg,  Sweden. 
It  resembles  jwlyargite  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  enamel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son :  mnte.  cub.  ciire,  vinit*,  cnr,  rnle.  full :  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ^  =  ir ;  yr  ==  ir. 
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pjh:-rh6n'-ic,  pyr-rho  no-an»  a.  {I^t. 
Fynh-jneus ;  Fr.  I'ljrrhunien.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  P>TThtJnism. 

Pi^r'-rhon-ism,  s.  [After  Pyrrho,  a  pbilo- 
80]iher  of  Klis,  fonniler  of  the  sect  called 
Sceptics  or  Pyrih'aii^r.i,  about  840  b.c.]  TIm/ 
doctrines  of  the  Pyrrhonista;  exceeaive  doubt 
or  exaggerated  scepticism. 

Pftr'-rho-nlst,  Pyr-rbo'-ni-an,  «.  [Aft.  r 
Pj-rrh".]  A  follower  of  Pynlio.  who  carri._-i.l 
the  luiiiciple  of  universal  doubt  or  philo- 
sophic   nescience  to  an  extreme;   hence,  a 

sceptic. 

pyr'-rho-pme,  s.  [Or.  mtppo^  (jmrrhos)  = 
"fl;ime-rolouretl ;  o»it's(op«w)  =  appearance,  and 
suff.  'ine  {Chem.).] 

Chtm. :  An  alkaloid  snpposed  to  be  identical 
with  chc!lerythiiiie.  It  was  extracU-d  from 
the  root  of  Chfhflnnuim  majus,  and  formed 
with  acids  sliglitly  soluble  red  salts. 

P3h"-rh6  rot'-in,  s.  [Gr.  7rvpf}6<;  (purrhos) — 
flame-coloured ;  Eng.  rel(e)ie),  and  sutT.  -ine 
{Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  snbstance  fonnd  by  Forchhammer 
fn  fossil  pine  wood  of  Denmark,  and  described 
by  him  as  hnmate  of  beloretin.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  substance 
is  probably  a  mixture. 

pjr-rhd'-sa,  «.   [Gr.  irvppo^  (purrhos)  =  flame- 

ColOlllL'd.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myristicacese.  The  mu- 
cilaginous mace  of  Pi/rrkosa  (i7u;?n^,  a  native 
of  Aniboyna,  rublied  between  the  fingers 
stains  them  red.  With  lime  it  mukes  a  red 
dye,  with  which  the  natives  stain  their  teeth. 

pjhr-rho-si-der'-ite.   s.     [Gr.   mppo^  (pur- 
rhos) =  flre-red,  and  En^;.  siderite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Rubv-mica  (q.v.). 

p^-rho  tino,  pyr'-rho-tite.  s.  [Gr. 
ffup^onjc  (jmrrhote^)  =  reddish  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite 
(Slin.).-] 

^ffn. :  A  mineral  iaomorphous  with  green- 
ockite  (q.v.).  Crvstaliiz^tion,  bexajronal  ; 
cleavage,  basal,  perfect  Rarely  crystallized. 
Hardness,  3-5  to  4*5 ;  sp.  gr.  4*4  to  4-CS ; 
lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  when  fresh,  bronze- 
yellow,  but  tarnishes  on  exposure  to  a  dark 
copper -red;  streak,  dark  grayish  -  black  ; 
brittle;  slightly  magnetic.  Compos.:  mostly 
sulphur,  39 -5  ;  iron,  60*5  =  100,  correspond- 
ing with  the  formtila,  FerSs,  but  these  pro- 
portions  are  somewhat  \'ariable.  Frequently 
contains  nickel,  the  nicUeliferou.'*  pyrrhotites 
yielding  most  of  the  nickel  of  commerce. 

p^'-rho  tite,  s.    [Ptrrhotine.1 

p^r'-rhu-la,  ».  [Gr.  -nvppo^  (purrhos)  =  fire- 
red.] 

Ornith. :  BnlKlnch  ;  a  genus  of  Frlngillidre, 
with  nine  species,  ranging  over  the  Pala'arctic 
region  to  the  Azores  and  High  Himalayas,  liill 
short,  as  high  and  broad  as  long,  tumid, 
tip  slightly  compressed  and  overhanging  ;  feet 
formed  for  pevcliini^,  rather  broad  in  the  sole; 
tail  tnmcate,  emargiuate,  rather  long. 

Pyr'-rol,  s.     [Eng.  pyr(nmia:ic);  -oL] 

Chem.:  C.(IIr.^  =  C4nr.(Nn)n.  ryrrhol. 
Pymlin.  Produced  by  tlie  dry  distillation  of 
amni'Miic  pyrotnncate.  It  is  a  colourless  oil 
of  fragrant  ethereal  odour  ;  sp.  gr.  1'07T,  bolls 
at  133°,  and  is  soluble  In  alcrdiol  and  ether. 
It  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  ami 
Imparts  a  purple  stain  to  flr  wood  prcvioualy 
moistiMU-d  with  hydroclUoric  acid. 

pyrrol-rod,  $. 

Ckem.  :  Ci-ni4.V20.  A  siibstince  separat- 
ing in  nmorpliMU-t  orange  red  flocks  when  pyr- 
rol is  healed  with  excess  of  sulphuric  add  ;  also 
produced  when  carbopyrrollc  acid  is  shnilnrly 
Crcjtted.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  olenlml.  but 
insohildo  in  water,  ether,  acids,  and  alkalis. 

pjhr'-ij-lft,  f.  [DImln.  from.  Lat.  pyrutT=% 
pear.  I 

1.  2oo?.;  A  genus  of  Murl'ida'.  (Fio-shell.1 

2.  Piila;ont. :  Prom  the  Lias  onward. 

P^-Bl  liir'-I-^,  8.  [Lat.,  dlmln.  ftom  pyrus 
=  a  prar;  fern.  pi.  atlj.  suff.  ■aria.] 

Tint.  :  A  genus  of  Santalarcje.  Tlie  kernels 
of  Pi/rul'irln  puhera,  ft-oni  Carolina,  furnish  an 
oil.  The  fruit  of  P.  edulU,  a  Himalayan 
■pedes,  Is  cateu. 


pyr-ua,  s.    (Lat  pyn«,  ptru«  =  a  pear-tree; 
pi  rum,  pyruju  =  a  pear.  J 

Bot.:  A  ;j;enu8  of  Pomaccre  (Lindley):  of 
Pome»,  a  tribe  of  Rosaceaj  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 
Fruit  two-  to  five-celled,  with  cartilaginous 
walls.  North  Temperate  Zone.  Known 
species  about  forty.  Five  are  wild  in  Britain  : 
rums  communis,  the  Wdd  Pear,  P.  Malus,  the 
Wild  or  Crab  Apple,  P.(Sorbu.<)  torminalis,  the 
Wild  Service,  P.  (Snrhus)  Aria,  the  White 
IJeam-tree,  and  P.  (Sorbus)  Auctiparia  =  the 
Mountain-asli  or  Rowan-tree.  One,  P.  (.Wm- 
jnlus)  gfrmanica,  the  Medlar,  is  an  escape. 
P.  bacoala,  P.  kumaoni,  P.  lanata,  P.  Pashia, 
and  P.  v^tlta.  Indian  tpecies,  have  more  or 
less  edible  fruits. 

py-ru'-vic.  o.     [Pref.  pur-,  and  Eng.  vv(it)ic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  uvitic  acid. 
pyruvic-acid,  s.    [Pyrokacemic-acid.] 

Py-thSg-^re'-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Pythntjnreus, 

Gr.    UvBayopeio':'  {Ptitharjorein.-i),    fi-om    Ilv^a- 
yopas  (Puthagoras),  the  founder  of  the  sed.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertiiping  or  relating  to  Py- 
thagoras or  his  system  of  philosophy. 

B,  As  substantive: 

1.  Philns.  :  A  follower  or  supporter  of  the 
system  of  philosophy  taught  by  Pythagoras. 

2.  Mn^ic:  One  of  the  followers  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Pytha^'oras,  in  which  the  consonance 
or  dissonance  of  an  interv.il  was  jud^-ed  by 
the  ratio  of  the  vibrations  witliout  appeal  tu 
the  ear 

Pythagor  can-be  an,  «.    [Nelumbiom.] 

Pythagorean-letter,  s.  Tli.^  letter  Y, 
BO  called  beMuse  rvth;i^'oras  employed  it  to 
signify  the  bifurcation  of  the  good  and  evil 
ways  of  meu. 

Pythagorean-lyre,  s. 

Music:  A  musical  instruioont  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

Pythagorean-system,  «.    [P^-rnAGOR- 

ISM.l 

Pythagorean-table,  s.    The  abacus. 
Pythagorean-theorem,  s. 

Genm. :  The  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid's  EleuieJits. 

Py-thag-o-re'-an-ism,  s.     [Eng.  Putha- 
gormn  ;  -ism,]    The  same  as  PYTHAOORiyM. 

*  Py-thg.-gor'-ic,  "  Py-tha^gor'-ic-al,  a. 

(Xat.    I^iithnfjcrlrus ;  Gr.   UvdayopiKOi  (Putlia- 
gorikos).]     Pythagorean, 

Py-th&g'-or-i^m,  s.  [Fr.  Pytkagorisme.] 
Pkilos.,  Astrnn.,  <£c. :  The  system  of  beli'T 
attributed  to  Pythagoras,  born  in  Samos  about 
540  H.C.,  his  motlier  l>eing  a  Samian  and  his 
father,  it  is  t)elieved,  a  Phoenician.  After 
travelling  in  Egypt,  Persia,  &c.,  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  he  settled  in  Croton.  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  ultimately  founding  a  society  con- 
stitnting  at  once  a  philosoj.hical  school,  a 
religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  associa- 
tion of  aristocratic  sympathies.  Ho  died 
about  .')04.  He  never  committal  his  system 
to  writing.  This  was  first  done  by  Philolaus, 
one  of  his  disciples.  Pythagorau  is  said  to 
have  regarded  numbers  as  the  essence  or 
principle  of  thiiit,'s,  the  elements  out  of 
whieh  tlio  universe  was  made,  and  attributed 
to  them  B  true  and  inde]>eiident  existenre. 
The  principles  of  numbers  were  contrasted, 
as  a  straight  line  and  a  curve,  an  even  and  an 
od4l,  all  trawable  back  to  a  monad  In  wlii<'li 
both  an  even  am!  an  odd  were  included.  The 
world  was  a  bn-athing  being.  There  were 
five  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and 
one  UTmamed.  In  the  central  ptirt  of  the 
universe  was  a  fire,  nronnd  which  the  flun, 
moon,  and  planets,  with  the  celestial  8ph<n' 
itself,  revolved.  Those  were  citlier  themselves 
gods,  or  hacl  their  movementH  dlrecteii  by 
gods.  Th'Tft  existi'd  a  music  of  Uic  spheren, 
the  celestial  bodies  dancing  a  chi>ntl  datieo 
around  the  central  lire.  The  soul  of  man  was 
an  cmaimtion  fn-m  the  universal  aoul  of  the 
world.  Then!  was  a  tnin«inii;ration  of  souls. 
I'lrhli  and  beans  were  not  to  be  eat^'n.  Nature 
was  in  uniformity  with  the  will  of  the  l>i-ity, 
and  human  lifi- sliould  niake  an  approach  lo 
tlie  harmony  of  Nature.  The  Pythagtircan  svh- 
tem  df'cllned  about,  n.c.  .10<i.  hut  revivt'd  tw.t 
centuri'-s  lat<ir,  and  in  the  Augtmtan  njce  the 
viows  of  itA  «<lvocttt'-s  as  to  (he  i>ast  cliange-H 
which  the  earth  had  undergone  tlirougJi  tlie 


o](erationof  fire,  water,  &c.(Oru/:  Metamorph.^ 
bk.  XV.),  were  essentially  so  sound  as  to  excite 
tlie  conimfiKbition  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
(PriTicip.  o/CeoL,  bk.  1.,  ch.  i.) 

•  py-thig'-or-ize,  v.i.  [<^»'".  irv$ayopt^ta  (pu- 
tkafioriz'')).']  To  speculate  after  the  manner  of 
Pythagorxs. 

P3^th'-I-&d.   1.      [PVTBIAM.l 

arf^k  Anti'i.  :  The  interval  between  one 
celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  and  another. 

P^h'-l-an,  a.  &5.  [Lat.  Pythius;  Gr.  UvBioi 
{Puthiosj  =  pertaining  to  Pytho,  the  older 
name  of  Delphi  and  its  environs.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  Delphi,  Apollo, 
or  his  priestess,  wlio  delivered  oracles  there. 

B.  -45  subsl. :  One  of  the  four  persons 
whose  office  it  was  to  consult  the  Delphic 
Oracle  on  affairs  of  state  ;  hence,  a  devoted  ot 
Apollo,  a  poet  (?). 

"  Like  Apollo,  from  hi*  Bolien  bow, 
Tlie  P'/thirin  of  th»  nge  one  drruw  sinsl 
Aiidstjukd."  ah«U*)f:  AdonoU,  iXvUL 

Pythian-games,  s.  pi. 

Greek  Anfiq. :  One  of  the  fonr  great  national 
festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  everj'  fifth  year 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  near  Delphi.  They  were 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Apollo  himself 
after  he  had  overcome  the  dragon  Python. 

py'-thf-dre,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  py^Ko);  Lat. 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ititr.] 

Kntom. :  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Beetles, 
sub-tribe  Trachelia.  Small  beetles  from  the 
North  Temperate  Zone. 

py'-tho,  s.  [Gr.  TTuflw  (P«?fto)  =  the  part  of 
Phocis  in  which  Delphi  lay.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Pythidse. 
Body  flat ;  thorax  narrowed  behind,  shaped 
like  a  truncated  heart 

py-tho'-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ttvOw  (piitho)=: 
to  make  lo  rot,  and  I':ng.  genesis  (q.v.).]  Gcu- 
eratiou  by  means  of  lillh. 

py-tho-gen'-ic,  a.  [P^-thoobnesis.)  Pro- 
duced by  putridity. 

P3rthogenic -fever,  s. 

Pathnl. :  Typhoi<i  fever  (q.v.)  (Dr.  Chas, 
Murchison), 

py'-thon,  s.    [Lat,  from  Gr.  UvBtav  (Puth/in) 

=  &  celebrated  siTpent  which  de:s.royed  the 
people  and  cattle  about  Delphi,  and  waa 
slaiu  by  Apollo.] 

ZooL  :  Uock-snake  ;  the  typieal  genns  of 
Pythonidffi  (q.v.).  Anterior  ludf  of  upp-T  side 
of  head  covered  with  synimetrieal  shields,  the 
under  with  scales;  nostrils  between  two  shields 
une'iual  in  size.  They  have  a  double  row  of 
seuti's  under  the  t.iil.  and  teeth  in  the  inter- 
maxillary l>ono.  They  are  fmm  10  to  20  feet 
in  lengtli,  with  a  very  muscular  bod>',  their 
habit  being  ti>  Heize,  crusli,  and  swallow  small 
manimnls.  Tlwy  are  naiiveH  of  India  and 
Africa,  tliere  being  several  Hpe«ies. 

•  py'-thon-ess,   •  py-thon-eMO,  «.     [Pr. 

pi/thoiiijisf.,  from  Late  Lat.  pythoniasa;  from 
2iyt!i0=&  familiar  spirit.]  [Pythian. 1  The 
priestess  of  the  temple  of  Aprdlo  at  D.  Iphi, 
who  delivered  the  oracles  of  the  god  ;  hence, 
applied  to  any  woman  who  pretended  to  fore- 
tell coming  events. 

"  Like  9nu\.  to  ran  to%pylhttw$$4.'—J9rwmi/T9ifiorc 
S^niiiint.  i>.  171. 

*  py-thon'-Io,   •  py-thdn'-Iok,   a.     [Lat. 

I'yUtnnirus:  Gr.  Ili.fJwrocdt  (PxUhSntkos).'} 
Pertaining  to  the  prediction  of  future  events  ; 
oracular,  prophetic. 

"  Thnw  fii/th^rilflt  »i'\TltM  formerly  Inhibited  nn<1»r 
the  cavUiptof  llu-'.-  ll.rew  r>.ck».' — «^.»m(  ;  Prtun* 
State  •</  the  OrftK  A  Armenian  Cftttrche*.  p.  ««. 

py-thSn'-X-dre,  s.   vj-     [Mod.   Lat  python; 

Lat.  f.  111.  pi.  ailj.  SUIT,  -ida-.] 

1.  ZonL:  A  ftimily  of  Colulirlformes,  with 
twenty  genera,  confined  to  the  tropies,  with 
the  exc*!ption  of  one  genus.  Body  and  tAil 
of  moderate  length,  or  ratlier  slender,  rounded  ; 
tail  jireh'-n.iile  ;  In-ad  with  snout  rather  long, 
depressed,  tnincatcd  or  rounded  In  fronts 
Tei'th  In  Intermaxillary,  maxillary,  iwilatlne, 
and  ptervgoid  bones  ;  none  grooved.  Adulb 
individuals  with  spurdlke  prominence  on 
eaeh  sidf  the  vent ;  It  is  the  cxtrrmlty  of  a 
rudinnritnry  hlml  limb  hidden  between  the 

mUSCle.H.       [UIK-K-HNAKE.S.] 

2.  PnUrunt.  :  One  speoics.  fron»  tlie  Mlooena 
nrowii-o^ml  of  Ueriiiany.    (U'aUihY.) 


boil,  b^;  poUt,  J<J^1;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  hengh;  go,  feom ;  thUi,  ^hU;  sin.  a^:  expect,  Xonophon.  o^lst.    -Irig. 
-^ian,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sloa  =  «hun;    (Ion,  -floa  -  shiuim   -clou*,  -tlous,   slous  ^  shiu.    -Wo,  -<Uo,  ic.  -  b^l,  d^U 
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py -thou- ism,  s.  [Pythonic]  The  predic- 
tion of  future  events  after  the  manner  of  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

•  py'-thon-XSt,  ».  [Pythonic]  A  conjurer. 
{Cocheram), 

py-thon-o-mor'-pha,  s.  jA.  [Mod.  Lat. 
python;  o  connect.,  and  Gr.  ^opc^ij  {viorphe)^ 
form.] 

Pahvont. :  Cope's  name  for  the  Mosasauridfe 
(q.v.). 

py-iir'-l-a,  s.  [Gr.  mJoc  {puon)  =  pus,  and 
ovpov  (ouron)=  urine.] 

Palhol. :  Pus  in  the  urine,  from  disease  of 
the  kidneys  or  urethra,  or  tlie  rupture  of  con- 
ti^'uous  abscesses  into  the  urinary  passages. 

pyx,  *  pix,  *  plxe,  s.  [Lat.  piixis,  fl-om  Gr. 
n^f'V  (pttxis)  =3.  box,  from  n-i'-fo?  (puxos)  = 
bo  X- wood ;  Lat.  biixus;  Fr.  pyxide;  Sp. 
jpixide ;  Ital.  pisside.^ 

1.  Anat. :  The  same  as  Pyxis  (q.v.). 

2.  Rovian  Church  :  The  box  or  covered  vessel 
"in  which  the  consecrated  host  is  kept. 

"Tlie  piiz«  and  cnici  flies  were  toro  from  the  altars." 
—Macaulay :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xx, 

3.  Covim. :  The  box  in  which  sample  coins  are 
placed  in  the  English  mint.  A  triennial  test 
by  assay  for  purity  is  held,  and  is  termed  the 
trial  of  the  pyx.  Two  pieces  are  taken  from 
each  bag  of  newly  coined  money,  one  f'>r  trial 
In  tlie  mint,  the  other  is  deposited  in  the  pyx. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  summons  a  jury  of  free- 
men of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  who  test 
by  weight  and  assay  in  comparison  with  cer- 
tain standard  trial-plates  deposited  in  the 
Exchequer. 

4.  Nant. :  The  binnacle-box  in  which  a  com- 
pass is  suspended. 

%  Trial  of  the  pyx:  [Prx,  s.,  3]. 

•pyx,  v.L  [Pyx,  s.]  To  test  by  weight  and 
assay,  as  the  coins  in  the  pyx. 

P3hc-i-5eph'-a-lus.  s.  [Gr.  trv^(«  (pyxis)  = 
a  box,  and  w^'oA^  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of  Ranidse,  with  seven 
apecies,  extending  over  the  Oriental  region. 
Fingers  fiee,  toes  incompletely  webbed ;  tongue 
large,  free,  and  deeply  notched  behind,  meta- 
tarsal with  a  shovel-like  prominence,  with 
■which  some  of  the  species  burrow. 

Pyx-ic'-6-l^  3.  [Lat.  pyxis  =  a  box,  and  colo 
=  to  inhabit] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vorticellinidae,  sub-family 
Vaginicola.  Animalcules  attached  posteriorly 
Ti-itliin  a  corneous  lorica,  wliich  can  be  closed 
at  will  by  a  discoidal  operculum.   Six  species. 

pyx-id-in'-ther-a.  s.    [Gr.  irvf i?  (puxis)  = 
a  box,  and  ai'fJyjpd?  {antheros).'\     [Anther.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diapensiaceae.     [Pyxie.] 

pyx-id'-i-um»  s.  [Gr.  irv^CBiov  (pvxidion)  = 
a  little  box.]    [Pvxis.] 

1.  lint. :  A  syncarpous  fruit,  superior,  and 
with  the  carpel  dry  and  dehiscent  by  a  trans- 
verse suture.     Example  Anagallis. 

2,  200?. :  A  genus  of  Vorticellina  (q.v.).  Soli- 
tary anitnaleules,  according  in  structure  with 
the  zooids  of  the  compound  genus  Opercii- 
laria.    Two  species,  botli  from  fresh  water. 


[Pyxidanthera.]    An  American 


pyx'-ie,  ». 

plant. 

"  Flrat  among  her  trouurea  ts  the  delicato  pyzie 
iPj/xidanlhrra  larbulata),  a  little  prostrate  trailing 
evergreen,  toruiing  dense  tuita  or  niaasea.  and  among 
its  small  dark  green  aud  reddlsli  leaves  are  thickly 
scattered  the  roae-pink  buds  and  white  blossoms.  It 
is  strictly  a  pine  barren  plant,  and  ita  locality  Is  con- 
fined to  New  Jersey  and  the  Carolinaa."— ^arper'i 
Monthly.  June,  IS82.  p.  65. 

-P^X-i'-ne,  s.     [Gr.  n-i'f  ii-oy  (puxinos)  =  made  of 
box;  yellow,  as  boxwood.] 

Bot:  The  typical  genus  of  Pyxinidge  (q.v.). 
It  is  confloed  to  the  hotter  countries. 

pyx-in '-e-i,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  pyxiji{€);  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  sufiT.  -ei.] 

Bot, :  An  order  of  Lichens,  with  an  orbicular 
superficial  disk  contained  in  an  excipulum. 
Thallus  foliaceous,  generally  fixed  by  the 
centre.  It  contains  the  Tripe  de  Roche,  ic. 
Called  by  Lindley  P^Tcinidse,  and  made  a 
family  of  Idiothalameee  (q.v.X 

pyx-in' -i-dao,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  pyxin(e); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Pyxinei  (q.v.). 


pyx' -is,  s.    [Pvx,  ».] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  box,  a  pyx. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  acetabulum  (q.v.), 

2.  Bot. :  A  pyxidium  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Chelonidre,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Ethiopian  region. 

pyxls-nautica.  s. 

A^tron.  :  Tlie  Mariner's  Compass,  a  Southern 
Constellation. 


O.  The  seventeenth  letter  and  the  thirteenth 
consonant  of  the  English  alphabet,  a  consonant 
having  only  one  sound,  that  of  k  or  c  It  is 
always  followed  by  u,  and  since  this  combina- 
tion can  be  represented  by  kw  (or  k  when  the 
u  is  silent),  g  is  a  superfluous  letter.  In  Latin, 
as  in  English,  q  was  always  followed  by  w. 
Q  did  not  occur  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet, 
its  sound  being  represented  by  cw  or  cit,  as 
cu-i<;=  Eng.  quick,  cn-en  =  Eng.  qiuen,  cwelan 
=  Eng.  quail,  &c.  Forgiiin  English  the  Dutch 
use  kw,  the  Germans  qu,  the  Swedes  &  Danes 
qv.  Q  is  most  commonly  found  as  an  initial 
letter;  it  never  ends  a  word.  The  name  of 
the  letter  is  said  to  be  from  Fr.  queue  =  a  tail, 
the  form  being  that  of  an  O  with  a  *ail  to  it. 

I.  As  an  initial :  Q  represents  the  Latin 
Quintus  in  inscriptions  or  literature ;  in 
geometry,  &c.,  it  represents  the  Latin  quod 
(=which).  &sQ,E.  D.=quod  erat  dtmoustrandum 
=  which  was  to  be  shown  or  proved  ;  Q.E.F, 
=  quod  erat  faciendum  = -which  was  to  be 
done,  abbreviations  frequently  written  atjthe 
end  of  a  theorem  or  problem  respectively. 

n.  As  a  symbol : 

1.  Q  was  formerly  used  for  500,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it,  Q,  for  500,000. 

2.  In  the  college  accounts  at  Oxford  for  half 
a  farthing.     [Cue,  2.] 

qua,  (u/t).  [Lat]  In  the  character  or  quality 
of;  as  being  :  as,  He  spoke  not  qua&  public 
official  but  qua  a  private  person. 

qua,  5.     [For  etym.  and  def.  see  compound.] 
qua-blrd,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  American  Night-heron,  Nycti- 
corax  ncevius. 

"  It  U  distributed  generally  over  the  United  Staten. 
residing  j'ermaueiitly  iu  the  southern  portion;  in  the 
Eaistem  states  it  is  cnlled  the  gtui-Oird,  from  the  noise 
it  makea." — Riplfj/  A  liana :  A  mer.  Cyclop.,  rii.  «3. 

*quab  (1),  s.  [Of.  Dut.  fcujoft,  fcwa6&e.-  Dan. 
qvahbe  =  an  eel-pout ;  Ger.  quappe,  qnabbe  =  a 
tadpole,  an  eel-pout.]  A  kind  of  fish ;  prob. 
an  eel-pout  or  the  miller's  thumb. 

*  quab  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  for 
squab  (q.v.).]  An  unfledged  bird  ;  hence,  any- 
thing immature  or  crude. 

**  You'll  take  it  well  enough  ;  a  scholar's  t&nc^, 
A  quab ;  'tis  nothing  else,  a  very  guab.~ 

Fi/rd :  Lover' $  Melancholy,  UL  I. 

qna'-cha,  s.    [Quaooa.] 

qua'-f  hi.  s.    [Quasje.] 

quack,  *  queke,  *  quakke,  vA.  &  t.  [From 
the  sound;  cf.  Dnt.  kwaken  =^  to  croak,  to 
quack  ;  Ger.  quaken  =;  to  quack  ;  Icel.  kvaka 
=;  to  twitter  ;  Dan,  qvcekke  =  to  croak,  to 
quack  ;  Lat.  coaxo  =  to  croak ;  Gr.  Kodf  (koax) 
=  a  croaking.] 

A.  IntruTisitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  cry  like  the  common  domes- 
ticated duck. 

*  II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  made  vain  and  loud  protestations  in 
praise  of  anything  ;  to  boast  ;  to  talk  noisily 
and  ostentatiously. 

2.  To  act  the  quack,  to  talk  as  a  quack  ;  to 
pretend  to  medical  knowledge. 

*  B.  Trans, :  To  chatter  or  talk  noisily  in 
praise  of,  as  a  quack. 

*■  To  quack  off  oniveraal  cure*," 

Sutler  :  Sudibraa,  UL  1. 

qo&ck,  8.  &  a.    [Quack,  «.] 

A*  As  substantive: 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  cry  of  the  common  domesticated 
duck. 


•2,  Any  croaking  noise ;  a  cough,  a  wheezing. 

"■  A  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  goodman  aiul 
his  famille  from  the  quactceoiitoat."—Solinth«ti  :  Dm- 
Eng..  blc.  il.,  ch,  xxii. 

IL  Figuratively  ; 

1.  A  pretender  to  knowledge  or  skill  which 
he  does  not  possess ;  ait  empty  pretender ;  a 
charlatan. 

"  Quack  and  critic  differ  but  111  name  ; 
Empirics  froiitleas  both,  they  tneaD  the  same." 
Uoyd :  EpitUe  to  C.  ChurchUL 

2.  Specif.  :  A  boastful  pretender  to  medical 
skill  which  he  does  not  possess ;  a  sham 
practitioner  in  medicine ;  a  charlatan,  an 
empiric. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  quacks  or 
quackery;  falsely  pretending  or  pretended  to 
be  able  to  cuie  diseases. 

"  Like  the  famoua  quack  doctor,  who  put  up  in  hla 
biUa  he  delighted  In  matters  of  difficulty.*"— /"op* ; 
Jhinciad.  bk.  ill.    (Note.) 

qu^ck'-en,  v.t.  [Qcerken.]  To  choke,  to 
suflucate,    {Prov.) 

qud.ck'-er-j^,  s.  [Eng.  quack;  -ery.]  Boast- 
ful pretensions  to  skill  which  one  does  not 
possess  ;  the  practice  of  a  quack,  especially  in 
medicine ;  empiricism,  charlatanry,  humbug, 
imposture. 

"  Before  committing  themselves  to  Utopian  qnadUrm 
In  laud  rttorm."— Field,  Oct.  IT.  1886. 

*  quack' -  hood,  s.  [Eng.  gvack;  -hood.} 
Quackery,  charlatanry, 

qu&ck'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  quack ;  .£sft.]  Like  a 
quack  or  charlatan  ;  pretending  to  skill  not 
really  possessed  ;  humbugging  ;  characterized 
by  quackery. 

"The  last  quackiih  address  of  the  national  aasembly." 
—Burkt:  To  a  Member  n/  tf,e  Sationai  AuerjiUy. 
(Not«.) 

*  qulick'-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  quack;  -ism.]  The 
practice  of  quackery. 

*  quiiC'-kle,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  the  sound  mads 
in  choking.] 

A,  Trans.:  To  interrupt  in  breathing;  to 
almost  choke  ;  to  8ufl"ocate.    (Proi\) 

"  The  drink,  or  something  in  the  cup.  quackled  blm. 
stuck  so  Id  his  thruat  thathe  could  not  get  it  up  nor 
down."— TTord;  SermoTU,  p.  153. 

B.  Intrans,  :  To  quack. 

"  simple  ducks  .  .  .  quackle  (or  crumbs  from  yotinj 
royal  finger*."— Cor/yle .-  /VencA  Revolution.  pL  U- 
bk.  t,  ch.  i  •»-"-. 

*  qu^ck'-H&g,  s.  [Eng.  quack,  s. ;  dimin.  sutt, 
-lin.g.\    A  young  duck  ;  a  duckling. 

"  He  ca^t  a  wistful  gtauce  at  the  brood  of  loaocent 
quack! ingt.'— Daily  Tilegraph.  Sept,  4,  1?85. 

'*  quack-8^-Ter,  s.  [Dut.  kwakzalver^^ 
charlatan  :  kwakzalven  =  to  quack,  to  puff" up 
salves  ;  Ger.  quacksalher.'\  One  who  brags  ol 
his  medicines  or  salves;  a  quack-doctor;  a 
charlatan ;  a  quack. 

"To  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvert.  empirickj."— 
Burton:  Anat.  Melan.    (Democritua  to  the  Keader.) 

*  qu&ck'-S^l-ving,  a.  [Quacksalver.]  Cha- 
racteristic of  or  used  by  quacks  ;  quack. 

"  QuacktjlBing  cheating  mounteb.'vnka,  your  ektU 

Is  to  make  sound  men  sick,  and  sick  men  kilL" 

Mastinger :    Virgin  Martyr,  iv.  L 

quad  (1),  quod,  s.  [A  contr.  of  quadrangU 
(q.v,),]  The  quadrangle  or  court,  as  of  a 
college,  jail,  »fec.  :  hence,  a  prison,  a  jaiL 

quad  (2),  «.    [See  def.] 

Print. :  An  abbreviation  of  quadrat  (q.v.) 

*qu^d,  *quade,  *quGd,  a.  &  s.  [A.B. 
cwed  ;  Dut.  &  Low.  Ger.  kwaad.]     [QottO.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bad,  wicked,  evil. 

"  Soth  play,  quad  play." 

Chauc^:  C.  T.,  4,851, 

B.  As  suhst.  :  Hurt,  harm. 

"Thai  thoughte  to  do  him  queJ.'      Itumbrat,  61L 

quad-»  quadr-,  quad'-rf-,  quat-,  pref. 
[Lat.  quadrus=.  fourfold,  q^iater^  fourtimes, 
qnatuor  =  four.]  A  common  prefix  in  word* 
from  the  Latin,  having  the  force  of  four,  four- 
fold. 

*quade,  v.C.    [Quad,  a.]  To  debase ;  to  shame. 

"Thine  errors  will  thy  worke  confounde, 
And  all  thine  honours  quade.' 

BaUe:  But.  ExpottuZation,  1,M5. 

*  quad'-er,  u.  £.  [Lat.  quadro  =  to  square, 
frnm'/H<;'/ru5=  fourfold,  square.]  To  quadrate; 
to  square  ;  to  match. 

"  The  X  doth  not  qitader  well  with  him,  hecaoM  It 
sounds  harshly."— ffuf.  of  Don  QuLrote,  p.  S9. 


J&te.  f5.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
«»:•  wore,  W9I1;  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


quader— quadrennial 
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Qua    dor,  e.     [Ger.  =  frt-tstone,  square  stone.) 
(Ijee  etjia.  and  compound.) 

qnader-Bandatone,    quader-sand- 

Geol. :  A  siViceovis  sandstone  of  Cretaceous 
age,  with  many  fussil  shell:}  ideutical  with 
those  of  the  Enj^lish  Chalk.  It  is  sometimes 
600  feet  thick,  and,  being  Jointed  and  ofl»  n 
Viecipitous,  has  much  to  do  with  producing  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  Saxon  Switzerland. 

quad'-ra  (pi.  quad'-rae),  s.   fLat.  =  a  square 
orpliuth;afiUet.J 
Architt^dure:  Vapophyccoa  concc 

If  ILLET  OR  LOWER  ClWCTKBt 
i UPPER    TORUS 


FIILET   OR    QUADRA 
SCOTIA 

F^ILIET  OR  QUADRA 
LOWER  TORUS 


1.  A  Socle  (q.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the 
bands  or  fillets  of 
the  Ionic  base,  be- 
tween which  the 
Bcotia  or  hollow 
occui-9 ;  also  the 
plinth,  or  lower 
nieinber  of  the 
X>odium. 

•  quad  -  ra  -  ge  -        quadra. 
nar  -i-6us,  a. 

[Lilt,  quadni'je.nnrius  from  qnadragent  =  forty 
each ;  quadraginia  =  forty.)  Cousisting  of 
forty  ;  fnity  years  old. 

•  qnad'-ra-gene.  s.  [I^at.  qwidragent  =  forty 
each.]  A  papal  indulgence  for  forty  days. 
[Indulgence,  s.,  II.  1.1 

"  So  many  quadragenet,  or  lent*  of  pardon.*— Tayf or  .■ 
Diitvasive from  Poptry,  pL  L.  ch.  if..  \  4. 

qnad-ra-g^es'-i-ma,  s.     (Lnt.  rpindrafiesimus 

=  fortieth,  qiiadra^int<i  —  forty,  quatiior  = 
four  ;  Fr.  quadragesime.]  Lent,  so  called  be- 
cause it  consists  of  forty  days. 

Qaadrag^Gslma-Sanday,  a.  The  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  being  about  forty  daya  before 
Easter. 

quad-ra-ges'-i-mal,  a.  A  »,    [Fr.]    tQ^Ai>- 

RAGE.SIMA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  connected 
witli,  the  number  forty,  esjicc.  with  reference 
to  the  forty  days  of  Lent ;  belonging  to  or 
used  in  Lent;  Lenten. 

B,  As ;mhst.  (PL):  Offerings  formerly  made 
t*y  tiie  motlier  cliurch  on  mid-Lent  Sunday, 

quad'-Fcin  gle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  T^t.  quudran- 
gulum,  neiit,  sin;;,  of  qiuulrantjulus  ~  four- 
cnrnered  :  rpiadrus  =  square,  anda»(;«ii/-3  =  an 
angle  ;  Sp.  quadrangulo  ;  Ital.  quadrangolo.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  square  or  four-sided  conrt 
or  apace  surrounded  by  buildings,  as  often 
seen  In  the  buildings  of  a  college,  school,  &c. 
(Quad  (1),  s.] 

"  W&lklug  onoe  nbout  tha  qitiutrtinyte." 

Sliakfrtp.  :  2  Uenry  }'/.,  1.  8. 

n.  Geom. :  A  figure  liaving  four  angles, 
and  consequently  four  sides. 

qnad-riin'-gra-lar,  a.  [Fr.  qundrnngulaire.] 
I{:iviiiji  the  form 'or  nature  of  a  quadrangle; 
four-sided  ;  having  four  angles  and  sides. 

"The  c'jIleM  conslito  of  thrca  fair  g%tttdranffvlar 
COurU."— Ca«w«v..'  Euayi ;  Th»  CoUtgtt. 

quad-rin'-gn-lar-l^,  (ulv.  [Eng.  quadran- 
gular; -ly.]  fn  a'quadrangular  manner;  with 
four  angles  and  sides. 

quad -ri&n^.  b.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  Tlie  fourth  partofthoaaCq.v.). 
qnadrananiuralls.  n. 

Astmn. :  The  Mnial  Quadrant;  a  sniall 
northern  constellation  with  no  largo  stars. 

quad -rant,  s.  A;  a.     (I At.  quadrans  =  a  fourth 
part,  fio'm  qitadrus  =  square  ;  Fr.  aidran;  Sp. 
euadrante  :  Port.  &  Ital.  quadranU.] 
A.  Aa  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•fl.  Tlio  fourth  part;  a  fourth,  a  quarter. 

*"rh«  turine,  who  In  Ma  anntinU  circle  tnkco 
A  tUyn'it  full  qwulrunt  (mm  tli'  etmuliiK  ycnr*." 
Beaumaut :  Knd  of  hit  .Vnjf-ttytjlrit  fottre. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

*  3.  That  which  matches  or  fits  exactly  with 
■omcthing  else. 

"TliBT  did  recolr*  the  cathollo  faith  of  our  Lonl 
Jesus  CfarlsU  as  fttmost  p«r(eot  quadrant,"— Fox  : 
Marlyn,  \\.  687. 

IL  Tech  n  icalh/ : 

•1,  Arch.:  Tlie  same  ns QuApnANOLj:(q.v.). 

"Alio  all  tho  Kayil  aua^lranlft.  hnym,  and  oilin<^(>s 
were  r-.Ully  outrayfeJ.  -^a/l :  Iltnry  Vlll,  (an.  12). 


2.  ArtUknj  :  [(icn-ser's  Qcadbant). 

3.  Geom.^  (Cc  ;  The  fourth  part  of  a  circte ; 
the  arc  of  a  circle  containing  90" ;  the  space 
Included  between  such  arc  an<i  two  radii  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremit  ies  of  the  arc. 

4.  Naut.,  Ac:  An  inatniment  for  making 
angular  measurements.  So  called  from  it;* 
embracing  an  arc  of  90*  or  somewhat  more. 
Formerly  much  employed  in  making  astm- 
nnmieal  observations.  It  Is  now  superseded 
by  the  sextant  (q. v.).  {Falconer:  Shipwreck,!.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Quadrangular,  square. 

"A  otnidr.tiit  void  place  before  tha  doon  ot  the 
B&nifl  chaiiilKT." — f\}x:  Martyri,  p,  l.SOfi. 

^  Quadrant  qfaltitvd^  :  An  appendix  of  the 
artificial  globe,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  brass  of 
the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  one  of  the  great 
circles  of  the  globe,  and  graduated.  It  is 
fitted  to  the  meridian,  and  movable  round  to 
all  parts  of  the  horizon.  It  serves  as  a  scale 
in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths,  &c. 

quadrant -compass,  s.  A  carpenter's 
compass,  with  an  arc  and  a  binding-screw. 

quadrant  -  electrometer,  «.     [Elec- 

■niOMtrrKK.] 
quad-rant' -al,  a.  k  s.     [Lat.   quadrantalis, 
from  quadraiis  =  a  quadrant  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  nr  pertaining  to  a  quadrant ; 
contained  in  the  fourth  pjirt  of  a  circle ;  of 
the  form  or  shape  of  a  quadrant, 

B.  ^5  substantive : 

1.  A  cube. 

2.  A  cubical  vessel  used  by  the  Romani, 
and  containing  the  same  as  the  amphora, 

quadrantal-trlangle,  s. 

Triijon. :  A  spherical  triangle,  one  of  whose 
sides  is  a  quadrant  or  an  arc  of  yo°. 

quad-rfi,n'-tid^,  s.  pL    [Lat.  quadraju,  gcnit. 

quadratUis.] 

Astron. ;  Tlie  meteors  forming  a  shower 
occurring  on  Jan.  2  and  3,  and  having  its 
radiant  point  in  Quadrans-muralis. 

•  quad'-rant-ly,  ("/c.    [Eng.  quadrant;  'ly.] 

In  manner  of  a  square  ;  in  a  square. 

■'  To  imbfLtt4sIl  1,200  nion  qwidruntlif  at  the  eodaiuc.' 
— Oarrard  :  Art  cf  Warre,  p.  188. 

quad-r&n-tOX'-lde,  s.  [Eng.  quadrant^  and 
oxuit.  ] 

Chtm.  (PL):  A  name  applied  by  Rose  to 
oxides  containing  four  atoms  of  metal  to  one 
atom  of  oxygen,  such  as  sulioxide  of  silver, 
Ag^O.    Better  called  tetranietallic  oxides. 

quad'-rat,  s.    [Quadrate.] 

1.  A  gei>mctrieal  square  (q.T.). 

2.  Print.:  A  block  of  type-metal  lower  than 
the  type,  and  used  for  filling  out  lines,  spacing 
between  lines,  Slc.    Commonly  called  a  quad. 

*  quad'-rate,  *  quad'-rat,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
(7^Ma</r((fi:/=  squareil,  prop.' pa,  par.  of  quadra 
to  make  or  be  square  ;  qmdrua  =  square.] 

A,  An  adjective: 
L  Literally : 

1.  Square ;  having  four  equal  and  parallel 
sides. 

"  FlKurca.   Boins  round,  i>i>ni(i  triangle,  some  qund- 

rate."  -fox:  Jfurftfri  (an.  u;!"!. 

2.  Souare,  as  being  the  product  of  a  number 
multiplied  into  itself. 

"Ttilrty>six  days,  which  U  a  number  gundrata." — 
ilakewUl :  On  Providence. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Square,  as  typifying  completeness  or 
perfection  ;  complete',  perfect, 

"A  7ii'n(ra/  solid  wlso  man."— HotoeU :  Lttttrt,  bk. 
L,  10..  lot  M. 

2.  Suited,  fitted,  correspondent,  matiihing. 

"  A  Koneral  dtiscrl[itlon,  qundratt  t/>ho\,)x,''—lIarvty : 
On  CiiniumiiHon. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord,  lAing. :  A  square ;  a  surface  or 
nt;uro  having  four  equal  and  parallel  sides. 
(<]^nser:  F.  Q.,  II.  Ix.  22.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  AstmL  :  An  aspect  of  the  heavenly 
liodie.^,  wherein  they  arl^  distant  from  each 
otlierltO',  and  the  same  with  quartilc. 

2.  Music:  The  sign  Q,  usetl  originally  to 
raise  B  rotundum  Ij,  one  sendtfliiiv  Hence 
arose  its  general  use  for  the  raising  of  all 
fiattened  notes,  an  oxempUfled  in  its  modern 
form  of  a  natural,  tt 

3.  Comp.  Anat.:  Tho  qusdratC'bone  (q.v.). 


quadrate -bone,  s. 

Compar.  Afiat. :  A  bone  by  means  of  whtck 
the  rami  are  artieulat^?d  with  the  skull  in 
IJirds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes  (often  called  tha 
llypo  tympanic-bone), 

quad'-rato,  v.U  &  L    (QtiADRATB,  a.) 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  square,  to  fit,  to  match, 
to  correspond,  to  suit.    (Followed  by  vnth.) 

"There  Is  a  better  fxi'laoatloo  at  haiid^  which 
exactly  guadr.it^i  u-ilh  th«  sense  ber«  gUcu.  '^War- 
burton:  Dio.  Legation,  bk.  Ir.,  )  8. 

B,  Trans.:  To  trim  a  ship's  gun  on  Its 
carriage  and  trueks ;  to  adjust  a  gun  for 
firing  on  a  level  range. 

quad-r&f -Ic,  a.  &<,     [Eng.  quadrat(e);  -ie; 

Fr.  quadratique.] 

A.  -Is  adjective : 

1.  Alg.:  Pertaining  to  or  involving  tha 
square  or  second  j'ower  of  an  unknown 
quantity:  as,  a  quadratic  equation:  that  Is, 
an  equation  in  which  the  unknown  quantity 
is  of  two  dimensions  or  raised  to  the  second 
jjower;  or  in  which  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  is  a  square. 

2,  CrystalL  :  Dimetrie  ;  applied  tothesystem 
that  includes  the  square  prism  and  related 
forms,    {Dana.) 

B,  As  substantive : 

1,  A  quadratic  equation. 

2.  {PI.) :  That  branch  of  algebra  which 
deals  with  quadratic  equations. 

quad-riit'-rix,  s.    [Quadrate,  a.] 

Geojn. :  A  curve  by  means  of  which  straight 
lines  can  be  found  equal  to  the  circumferences 
of  circles  or  other  curves  and  their  several 
parts.  The  two  most  important  curves  of  this 
class  are  those  of  Dinostratus  and  Tschim- 
hausen. 

quad'-ra-ture.  s.  [Lat.  quadratura,  ftom 
quadratunis,  fut.  ]'ar.  of  quatlro  =:  to  be  or 
make  stiuare ;  Fr.  quadrature ;  Ital.  quadra- 
fura.J    [Quadrate,  v.] 

•  I.  Ord.  Lan/}.:  The  state  of  being  qoadnto 
or  square  ;  a  square  space. 

'■  All  thin^cs  v*ft«d  by  th'  empyreal  bounds. 
Ills  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world." 

mitan  :  P.  L.,  i.  ttL 

IL  Tex:hnically : 

1.  Astmn. :  The  position  of  one  heavenly 
body  with  respect  to  another  90'  distant,  as 
the  moon  when  midway  between  the  points  of 
opposition  and  conjunction. 

2.  Geom. :  The  act  of  squaring;  the  reducing 
of  a  figure  to  a  square. 

"  The  quadrature  of  the  circle  Isa  famouB  problem.* 
wbloli  has  probably  l>een  tho  nubject  of  mor«  dis- 
cussion and  reBWircn  than  any  i>ther  problem  within 
the  wlinlB  rango  of  mathematical  science.  Tlif  area  of 
the  cin-le  l>eing  etiunl  to  a  roctanglo  described  upoD 
the  ra.llua  and  half  o(  the  elrcuuifcroiui-.  It  followe 
that  the  '/ntnir-i/ure  wouUi  ht-  (•owlble  if  an  algebraic 
ex]iri'snlon,  with  a  Unlto  niiiiil»<r  of  tc niis,  cmld  be 
fiiiiiid  tor  the  length  of  the  i'lri.'umference.  Ueuce, 
the  [hoIiIpjii  lit  retliic<.-il  to  HiiillnK  such  nu  <>X|ireuloii. 
or  to  tlndliiK  an  oiact  expression  In  alKebratc  terms 
for  thv  ratio  of  the  dlametur  to  the  clrcumfcreDce. 
No  iuch  expression  haa  yet  boeii  found,  and  it  Is  by  no 
means  probable  that  such  an  expression  will  ever  t>e 
found.  The  problem  may  safely  be  classed  with  the 
proMi'iiis  for  the  geometrical  tri-sectlon  ot  an  angle, 
the  duplication  of  the  cube.  Ac,  all  of  which  are  now 
reK'odecl  as  beyond  the  power  of  exact  K^ometrical 
coiistructiou."— Z)!!^^^  Peck:  Jiathenutt.  liictionarjr. 

qnad'-r^l,  s.    [Ixiw  Lat.  quadrelliLS,  ttom 
quadrxis  =  square  ;  quatunr  — 
four  ;  Ital.  q-mdrfllo ;  O.  Fr. 
quarrel,  carrel ;  Fr.  carraiu.] 

1.  A  square  stone,  brick, 
or  tile. 

2.  A  kind  of  artificial  stone 
made  of  chalky  earth  dried 
In  tlie  sun.  So  called  from 
the  square  shai>o. 

3.  A  piece  of  turf  or  i>eat 
cut  in  a  square  form.    (Vrov.) 

'quad-rdUe',5.  [Fr.]  [Quad- 

ItKI.,  1 

Old  Arm.:  A  mace  having 
a  cross-head  of  fmir  serrated 
projections,  usetl  In  the  fif. 
teenth  century,  and  carried  at  the  anddle-bow. 

qnad-rfin'-nl-ol,  *  quad-rl-Sn'-nl-al,  a. 

(Lilt.   (/ti(t(/n>HM'iu"i,   frotn  '/tNidrtj^  =  nqnaro, 
fourfold,  and  annus  =a  year.] 

1.  ComprlHing  or  consisting  of  a  i>criod  of 
four  years. 

2.  llapiwning  or  recurring  on<o  In  every 
four  years  :  as,  qiutdrrnninl  games. 


W 


? 
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boil,  b^;  poilt,  ^6^1;  oat,  90U,  oborus,  9hin,  bon^h;  go,  gem;  tbln,  ^bls;  sin,  a^ ;  oxpoot,  Xcnopbon,  o^Ut.    ph  =  1 
-olan,  -tlan  —  slian.    -tlon,  -slon  =  sbiin ;  -(Ion.  -^lon  -  zbCUu    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloua  ^  sbOs.    -bio,  -die,  a^c  ~  b9l,  a^L 
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quadrennially— quadriphyllous 


qiiad-ren'-ni-al-l3?-,  adv.  [Eng.  quadren- 
nial ;  -hj.]    Once  III  every  four  years. 

Quad-ri-.  quad-ro-,  pr^.    [Quad-.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  [Quad-]. 

2.  Chevu  :  Prefixes  synonymous  with  tetra-, 
e.g',  SnCl4  =  quadri-  or  tetrachloride  of  tin. 

quadri-digitato-pinnate.  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  mmpoumi  leaf):  Having  the 
seconrlary  petioles  proceeding:  iu  fours  from 
the  summit  of  a  common  petiole. 

quad-ri-bas'-ic,  a,  [Pref.  iiuadri-,  and  Eng. 
basu:] 

Chevu  :  Having  four  parts  of  base  to  one  of 
acid. 

•  quad'-ri-ble,  a.  [Lat,  quadrus  =  square, 
fourfold,  and  Kiig.  able.]  CiipaMe  of  being 
squared.     (DerJium,) 

CUad'-rJc,  s.    [Lat.  quadnis  =  square,  four- 

"fold.l 

Alg. :  A  homogeneous  expression  of  tJie  se- 
cond degree  in  the  variables  or  facients.  Ter- 
nary and  quaternary  quadrics,  equated  to  zero, 
represent  respectively  curves  and  surfaces, 
which  have  the  ja-operty  of  cutting  every 
line  in  the  plane,  or  iu  space,  in  two  points, 
and  to  which  the 
name  quadiio  is 
also  applied.  Plane 
quadrics,  therefore, 
are  identical  with 
conic  sections. 
(Brande  &  Cox.) 

t  quad-ri-c3.p'- 
811-lar,  a.  [Pref. 
qiiadri-,  and  Eng. 
capsular  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :     Having 
four  capsules. 

quad-ri-clilbr-o-        QOADRicAPsfiLAB. 
va-ler'-ic,    a. 

[Pref.  (pmdri-;  cMoro-,  and  Eng.  valeric]   De- 
rived from  or  contjuniug  chlorine  and  valeric 
acid. 
qQadrichloroTalerlc-acld,  s. 

Ckem. :  C^ll^C\iO-2.  Telrachlorovalericacid  ; 
a  senii-Huid  colourless  oil,  obtained  by  the 
prolnnged  action  of  chlorine  en  valeric  acid, 
aided  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  destitute 
of  odour,  has  a  pungent  ta^te,  and  is  heavier 
than  water.  In  contact  with  water  it  forms  a 
hydrate,  C.^HeCUOo.H^O,  slightly  soluble  in 
wVter,  but  vt-ry  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

quad'-ri-corn,  s.  [Lat.  guadrus  =  square, 
fourfold,  find  ccr/iH  =a  liorn.)  A  name  gi\  t.n 
to  any  animal  having  four  horns  or  antenn.t. 

quad  -  ri  -  com'  -  oiis,  n.  [QfADRicoRs.] 
Uavitig  four  horns  or  antennae. 

qaad-ri-cos-tate,  a.  [Pref.  qnadri-,  and 
Eng.  costate.]     Having  four  riVis. 

quad-ri-de9'-im~al,  a.    [Pref.  gi«Mfrt-,and 

Eng.  decimal  (q.v.).] 

Crystall. :  Applied  to  a  crystal  whose  prism, 
or  the  middle  part,  has  four  faces,  and,  two 
summits,  containing  together  ten  faces. 

quad-ri-den'-tate,  o.    [Pref.  quadri-t  and 

Eng.  dentate  {({.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  four  t«eth  on  the  edge. 

*  quad-ri-en'-ni-al,  a.    [QrADRENNiAL.] 

quad-ri-en'-m-um,  s.  [I-^t.]  [Quadren- 
nial.]   A  sjiace  of  four  years. 

quadriennlnm-utile,  s. 

."icots  Law:  The  f^ur  years  allowed  after 
majoiity.  within  which  an  action  of  reduction 
of  any  deed,  done  to  the  prejudice  of  a  minor, 
may  be  instituted. 

quad-ri-f&r'-i-ous,  a.     [Lat.  q\iadri/aTiv3, 
from  quadixt^  —  square,  fouifuld.] 
Bot. :  Arranged  in  four  rows  or  ranks, 

quad' -ri- fid,  a.    [Quadrifid^.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  <C  Zool.  :  Divided  or  deeply 
cleft  into  four  parts. 
2.  Botany : 

(1)  (O/d  perianth):  Divided  from  the  upper 
margin  to  the  base  into  four  clefts. 

(2)  (Ofa!eaf):  Divided  about  half  way  down 
into  four  segments  with  linear  sinuses  and 
straight  margins. 


quad-rif -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  quadrijidus,  from 
quadrus  z=squ3.\e,  fourfold,  &nd  Jindo  (pa.  t. 
fidi)  =  to  cleave.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Noctuina,  Wings 
generally  broad,  somt-times  very  large,  hinder 
ones  but  little  folded,  median  wing  of  tlie 
lattergenei-ally  with  lour  branches.  European 
species  few.  Sections  :  Variegata,  Intrusie, 
Limbat«,  and  Serpentmae.    (Stainton.) 

quad'-ri-foil,  a.    [Quadrifoliate.] 

quad-ri-fo'-li-ate,  quad' -ri- foil,  a. 

[Pref.  quadri;  and  Eug.  foliate  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (Of  a  petiole) :  Bearing  four  leaflets  from 
the  same  point. 

quad-ui-fiir'-cate,      quad-ri-fur'-cat- 

ed,  a.     [Pref.  qiiadri-,  and  Eng.  furcate,  fur- 
cated (q.v.).  J 
Having  four 
forks     or 
branches. 

quad-ri';ga 
(pl.  quad- 
ri'-gse),  s. 

[Lat.,  con- 
tracted from 
quadrijuga:, 
fvQmquatuor 
=  four,  and 
jugum  =  a 
yoke.] 

Rom.    An- 
tiq. :  A  two-  quadriga. 

wheeled  car 

or  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  harnessed  all 
abreast.  It  was  used  in  the  Circensian  games 
of  the  Romans. 

quad -ri- gem' -in -oiis,  a.  [T^at.  guadri- 
geminus,  from  ciJiwh-us  =  fourftdd,  and  gemi- 
1111$=  born  with  annther,  twin.) 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  four  similar  parts  ; 
fourfold. 

2.  Anat. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  four  rounded 
eminences  (corjiora  or  tvbercula  qiuuIrigevUna) 
separated  by  a  crucial  depression,  and  placed 
in  twos  above  the  passage  leading  from  tlie 
third  to  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum. 

•  quad-ri-ge-nar'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  quadri- 
gcni,  for  quadringeni  =  four  hundred  each.] 
Consisting  of  four  hundred. 

quad-ri-glSn'-du-lar,  a.  [Pref.  qiiadri-, 
aiid  Eng.  glandular  (q.v.).]  Having  four 
glands. 

quad-ri-hi'-lat©,  o,    [Pref.  quadri-,  and  Lat. 

hilum  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  four  apertures.  Example, 
the  pollen  of  some  plants. 

quad-rij'-u-gate,  quad-rij'-u-gous,  a, 

[Lat.  quadrijugis,  guadrijugua  =■  yoked  lour 
together.]    [Quadriga.] 

Bot.  (Of  the  petiole  of  a  piiinaied  leaf)  :  Bear- 
ing four  pairs  of  leaflets. 

quad-ri-lam'-in-ar,  a.  [Pref.  qvadri-,  and 
Eng.  laminar  t1-V-).J  Consisting  of  four 
laminx. 

quad-ri-lS,t'-er-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  quadrilat- 
erus  =  four-sided  ;  quadrus  =.  square,  four- 
fold and  latus,  geiiit.  lateris  =  a  side.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  four  sides,  and  conse- 
quently four  angles. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1,  Geom.  :  A  figure  having  four  sides  and 
four  angles  ;  aquadrangular  hgure.  Paralk-lo- 
grams,  squares,  and  tmpeziums  are  quadri- 
laterals, 

2.  Mil.  :  A  space  within  and  defended  by 
four  fortresses,  as  the  quadrilateral  in  Veneti;i. 
formed  by  Peschiera  ami  Mantua  on  the 
Mincio,  and  by  Verona  and  Legnago  on  the 
Adige. 

quad-ri-lat'-er-al-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  quadri- 
lateral; -ness.  ]  Th"e  property,  quality,  or  state 
of  being  quadrilateral. 

*  quad-ri-lit'-er-al,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  literal {q.\.).^  '  Consisting  of  four  letters. 

qua-drDle'  (qu  as  k),  $.  [Fr.,  IVom  Sp. 
cuadriUo=-a  small  square,  niadrilla  =  ci  meet- 
ing of  four  or  more  persons,  from  cuadra  =  a 
square  ;  from  I-at.  quadra,  fcm.  of  qvadr^is  = 
square,  fourfold  ;  q^iadrtda  =  a  little  square.) 


1,  A  dance  consisting  of  five  figures  or 
movements,  executeil  by  four  sets  of  coupled, 
each  forming  the  side  of  a  square. 

"The  quadrille  was  ended,  iitid  the  luusic  atopped 
plftyuig.' — Miirryat:  Snurlfyyow.  cli-  Ix. 

2,  The  music  composed  for  such  a  dance. 

3,  A  game  of  cards  played  by  four  persona 
with  forty  cards,  the  tens,  nines,  and  ei^ta 
being  thrown  out  from  an  ordinary  pack. 

■■  O  filthy  check  on  all  industrioua  skill 
To  spuU  the  nation's  last  grent  trade— ijuaUrttUt 
Pope :  Jli/ral  AViayj,  UL  It. 

*  qua-drille'  (qu  as  k),  v.i.    [Quadrille  jl| 

1.  To  dance  a  quadrille  or  quadrilles. 

2.  To  play  at  quadrille. 

quad-ril'-li-on,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  According  to  Ameni_an  and  French  Dota- 
tion, a  unit  followed  by  fifteen  ciphers. 

2.  According  to  English  notation,  the  num- 
ber produced  by  raising  a  million  to  its  fourth 
power,  or  a  niimber  reprtseuted  by  a  unit 
followed  by  twenty-four  ciphers. 

quad-ri-lo'-bate,      quad'-ri-lobed,    a. 

[Pref.  quadri-,  and  Eng.  lobate,  lobed  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  four  lobes. 

quad-ri-loc'-u-lar,  a.    [Pref.  quadri-,  and 

Eng.  iocu^r(q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  four  cells  or  conii-artments  ; 
four-celled.    (Used  of  an  ovary  or  fruit.) 

*  quad-ri-loge,  s.  [Low  Lat.  quadrilogus, 
Irura  Lat.  giiadru.s=fuuifuld,  and  (jr.  Aoyot 
(logos)  =  a  discouise.J 

1.  A  book  written  in  four  parts. 

2.  A  narrative  depending  on  the  testimony 
of  four  witnesses,  as  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  A  work  compiled  from  or  by  fourauthors. 
{Lambarde :  Ferambulations.  p.  515.) 

*  quad-rim'-a-ni,  s.  pl.    [Quadrumana.] 

EtUovi. :  LatreUle's  name  for  the  Harjialida 

*quad-iim'-a-n6us,  a.    [Quadrcmanoos.) 

*  quad-ri-mem'-T>ral,  a,      [Pref.   quadri-, 

and    viembrum  =a   member.]      Having    four 
members  or  parts. 

"quad-rin*  *quad-rine,   quat-rlne,  & 

[O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  quudrini^:^  four  each. J    A 
small  piece  of  money  ;  a  fartliing,  a  mite. 

'One  of  her  pat  amours  sent    her  n   purse  fall  of 
qtmdrtnft  Instead  of  sU  \  er,"— Aor(/i     flaiurch.  p.  732. 

quad-ri-no'-mi-al,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  quadri-, 
antl  Eng.  nomial  {i.\.\ .).'] 

A,  As  adj..  Consisting  of  four  terms  or 
denominations. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  quantity,  consisting  of  four 
terms  or  denoniinatious. 

*  quad-ri~ndm'- ic-al,  a.     [Lat.  quadms^^ 

fuurluM  and  nomen  =  a  name,  a  term.] 
Alg.  :  The  same  as  QuADRiNOMiAL(q.v.)L 

quad-ri-ndm'-in-al,  a.    [Pref.  qjiadH-^  and 
Eng.  nouiinal  (q.v.).] 
Ahj. :  Tlie  same  as  QuadrinoM!al  (q.v.X 

quad-ri-part'-ite,  a.  (Lat.  quadripartUusz 
quatuor  =  lour,  and  partitits  =  divided.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Divided  into  four  parts. 
"The  quadripartite  society  of  Pnliit  George's  shield.* 

—Drayton  ;  PoiyOlb^on,  s.  4.     Illlust.) 

n.  TcchnioaUy: 

\.  Arch.  :  Divided,  aa  a  vault,  by  the  arch- 
ing into  four  parts. 

2.  Bot.:  Four  partite  ;  dividcdalmo-sttotJie 
base  into  four  portions.     (Used  of  a  leaf,  Ac.) 

qnad-ri-part'-ite-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  quadri- 
partite; -ly.]  In  or  by  a  quadripartite  distri- 
bution ;  in  four  parts  or  divisions. 

*  quad-ri-par-ti'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ^«odripar- 
(iCio.l  [Quadripartite.]  Division  or  distri- 
bution by  four,  or  into  four  parts. 

"  Tbe  quadi-i partition  of  the  Greek  Empire  Into  fonr 
parts." — More  :  iiyitery  of  Iniquity,  bk.  li..  ch.  xiL.  |  L 

t  quad-ri-pen'-nate.  a.  &  s,    [Pref.  qttadri-, 

and  Eng.  pennate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  four  wings. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  insect  having  four  wfngs 
—the  typical  number. 

♦quad-ri-phyl'-lous,  a.     [Pref.  qmadri-, 
and  Gr.  (f-uAAoi- (?'?)ii?/on)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot.  :  Having  four  leaves. 


tat/i,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;    go.  pot, 
AT,  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule*  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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"Tlirrc  is  n  quatlrnKularu  i 
eiirmiit  In  tbe  \\  witrriie  wurUJ, 
KliiK  (if  Kiiiflii,  th«  Hiiniilftnl  Kl 

King  •<t  Amm,  ttir  Klnif «(  KriBlanil  Kini'of  DevluV 
—A.  Marti;  aim/^/tf  fyfrft/cr  (oj.  Ht'l.  |fc  <«. 


wyhi(r.    wlifch    poMAM 

I'bfit  tbo  i!ni|wri>ur  l> 

f  Mrn.  the  Ffnth 


4iiad-rip  -li-cat-ed.  quad-rip  U  cate, 

«.     (Prel.  tiuaiirt-,  ami  Lug.  plicated;  pUcaU.] 
Having  four  folds  or  I'laits. 

•  qnad  -ri-rezne, «.  [tat.  giuuinr«T7iu,  from 
guu/uor  =  four,  and  iTfliu«=ui  oar;  Fr. 
quadrireme,] 

Class.  Antiq. :  A  galley  having  four  benches 
or  runks  of  oars  or  rowers,  in  wna  aiuougst  the 
Greeks  and  Uouians. 

qn&d-ri-siiora'menf  al'fst,  «.  [Pref. 
quadri;  and  Eiig.  iocrainctiXult^i.]    [Qdadiu- 

SACRAilENTA  BI A  N.  ] 

qnad-ri  sac-ra-men-tar'-i-aii,  quad- 
ri-sac-ra-ment -aJ.-ist,  s.  [VivS.  qiuLdri; 
and  Eng.  sacravuntaruin,  sacravtei/ialisl.] 

Churcfi  liiM.  (i'l):  A  controversial  term  ap- 
plied to  some  German  Refonners  in  Witt«nberg 
and  its  ncighbourliood,  wholieiU  that  the  SaL-ra- 
ments  of  Baj-tism,  the  Eucharist,  Confession, 
and  Orders  were  generally  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, 'ihey  are  mentioned  by  Melancthou  in 
bis  Loci  Cummunes. 

qnad-ri-sec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Eiig.  satl'm  (q.v.>.J  Subdivision  into  lour 
I»art»  orsLCiiuns. 

•(iuad-ri-8ul-ca-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  qvadri-, 
and  Lat.  sulailud,  pa.  par.  of  sulco  =  to  furrow, 
to  plough.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  ungulate  animals,  \Yith 
the  hoof  parted  mto  four  digits. 

•  quad-ri-sul'-cate,  a.  &.  s.    [Quadrisul- 

CATA.  ] 

A.  ^5  adj. :  Having  four  grooves  or  fur- 
rows ;  sjiecif.,  having  a  four-parted  hoof. 

B«  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  Any  individual  belonging  to  the 
Quadrisulcuta  (q.v.). 

•  quad-ri-syl-lab'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  quadH-,  and 
Eng.  siillabic  (q.v.).]  Consisting  of  four  syl- 
lables;  ]«rtaiuing  to  or  consisting  of  quadri- 
■yllables.      ^ 

•quad-ri-syi'-la-ble,  «.  [Pref.  giiorfri-,  Mid 
Entj.  syllable  (q  v.).J  A  word  consisting  of  four 
syllables. 

"DiBgnl«ed  ttielr  emptincM  «n.Ier  tht§  pompou* 
qua-iruyllable-—I'e  *Jinncey :  Kidman  MeaU. 

quad-riv'-a-lent,  a.  fPref.  qvadn-,  and 
Lat.  valens,  pr.  par.  of  vaUo  =  to  be  worth.] 

Chem. :  Equivalent  to  four  units  of  any 
standard,  especially  to  fouratoma  of  hydrogi^n. 
ITiirrRAD.] 

quad'-rt-vaive,  a.  k  $,  [Pref.  quadri-,  and 
Eng.  t'fi/i*c(q.v.).] 

A.  As  ctdjective : 

Hot.  :  Oifening  by  four  valves.  (Used  of  a 
pericarp,  ic.) 

B.  Aa.  suftst. :  One  of  a  set  of  four  folds  or 

leaves  forming  a  dour. 

•qnad-rf-var-vn-lar,  a.  [Pref.  quadri-, 
and  Eng.  Tu/t.'uiar(q.v.).J  The  sameaaQuADRi- 

VALVE(q.V.X 

•quad-riv'-i-al,  a.  &  s.    fQuADRivitjH.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  four  ways  or  roads 
meeting  in  a  point. 

"  A  (onuu  with  quadHvial  ■treeU." 

B»n  JonKrn :  Eplfframt. 

B.  Assuhst.  :  One  of  the  arts  constituting 
the  quadriviuiti  (q  v.). 

'"nn-  quadrMaU  are  now  ■Tnft)1f«  r*pird»rt  In  tlther 
Of  them  [tliB  uulvor4tic«)."-//o(in«A«d.-  Hfcriutian 
ttf  England,  bk.  IL.  cb.  111.  *^ 

•quad  rfv'-i-ous,a.  IQuadrivjau)  Going 
m  lour  ways  or  directions. 

-Ueadat    Ckiitter   * 

quad  riv'-i  iim,  «.  [Ijit.  =  (l)  a  place  where 
four  roads  meet;  (2)  the  four  mathematical 
aciencea— arithniotic,  music,  geometry,  and 
astronomy,  from  7('afuor  =  four,  and  via  =  a 
way.]  lu  the  middle  hkcs  an  cdncatinniil 
cour«o  consisting  of  the  four  nmthematiciil 
Bcionces  mentioned  above. 

•anad  rSb'-u  lar-j^,  o.  (First  clement 
Lat.  ifiKiiirm  ~  square;  second  doubtful.] 
Four-sided  ;  contalulng  four. 


quadroon,   quarter-on,  ».  &  a.     [.sp. 
cuuTUron,  from  Lat.  quaTtus=.  fourth.] 

A,  A&  sulM.  :  A  person  who  is  one  quarter 
negro  and  three-qiianer»  white  ;  that  is,  one 
of  whose  grandparents  was  white  and  the 
other  negro;  and  one  of  whose  immediate 
parents  was  white  and  the  other  mulatt»\ 

"  Hat«J  by  Creole*  and  JnJiftna.  aj(<«tizo«  odJ  Ouad- 
rooiu.  ~Macautay  :  Uiat.  Anp.,  ch.  xxliL 


B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  B 
descent;  quart«r-bloodtid. 


person  of  sucli 


iimrriaae  between  n  white  r'^'tor  uid  »  quad- 
JJacaulan  :  J/ut.  Enj.,  cL.  L 


roon  girl, 

quad-rox'-ide,  s. 


[QUANDRAjrroXIDE.] 


•  quad- ru  -  man,     quad'-m-mane,    s. 

[t^i'ADRUMANA.]    Any  individual  of  the  Ouad- 
rumana  (q.v.). 

t  quad-ru'-m^^na,   «.   pi.     [Lat    quadri- 

man  us  ~  having  lour  hands.] 

L  Zool.  :  An  onierof  Mammalia,  founded  by 
Cuvier,  and  containing  the  Monkeys,  Ape.s, 
Paboons,  and  Lemurs  (the  Linnttan  gt-ncni 
Simia  and  Lemur).  Owen  divided  it  into 
three  groups,  Catarhina.  Platyrhina,  and 
Strepsirhina.  [Primates.]  (Cf.  Mivart,  in 
Phil.  Trails.,  1867.  pp.  299-429.) 

"If  we  accept,  with  iTofL  OwKn[AnaL  Vert.,  !i.  sr.3]. 
M  the  Uffiiiition  of  the  word  'foot.'  'au  eJtremity  lu 
which  the  hallux  forms  the  fulcrum  iu  staudiug  or 
walkiu^,  then  man  alone  baa  a  pair  of  feet.  But 
aaatoiuically,  the  foot  of  apea  a^ees  far  more  with  the 
foot  of  man  than  with  his  liand.  and  similarly  the 
Rpo  B  baud  rest;iubles  inau's  hand,  and  differs  from  hi« 
lout.  Even  estimated  iihyslologically.  or  according  to 
use.  the  hand  throughout  the  whole  orderlPrimiiU-al 
reiuaim  the  preheiu-lie  organ  par  excclience.  while  tiie 
)iredominant  function  of  the  foot,  however  preheuaile 
It  be.  is  constantly  locomotive.  Therefore  the  t*rni 
QuiidruirxiiMa  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since  anatoitil- 
cally  both  apea  and  man  hare  two  hnnds  and  a  pair  of 
feet. "— ;«.  a.  Mivart:  Man  *  Ap^,  p.  ea. 

2.  Faltront.  :  The  earliest  known  remains 
are  those  of  Lemuravus  (q.v.)  from  the  Kocene 
of  New  Mexico.  The  otlier  genera  which  pre- 
sent any  points  of  interest  are  treated  sepa- 
rately.    [DRyopiTBECua,  I'liopithecus,  Pi:o- 

TOPITHECUS.] 

quad  -  ru'  -  ma  -  noils,  *  quad  -  rim'-a  - 
nous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  qu(uii-uman{a) ;  Eiij;. 
ftdj.  Huff.  -ous.]  Having  four  hands;  pertain- 
ing to  the  Quadruuiana. 

"Profeaaor  Huxley  maintains  that  the  term  Qvad- 
ruman<^u4  may  Itad  to  crroucous  cunclusiona  if  it  be 
held  t<j  mean  that  the  hind  hand  of  a  monkey  Is  an  t- 
toiulciilly  homologous  with  the  hand  rather  thiin 
wito  the  loot  of  man."— iyeii:  Antig.  Atan,  p.  S20. 

quad'-rune,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  gritstone 
with  a  calcareous  cement. 

quad-ru-ped,  a.  &  ». 

Ital.  quadra pedo.] 

A.  ./Is  adj. 
four-footed. 

B,  As  siih^t.  :  In  popular  language,  chiefly 
apjilicd  to  the  four-footed  Mammalia,  rarely 
if  ever,  to  the  four-fooU-d  Reptili;i. 

"Theanceston  of  the  gignnUc  vuaUrupedt."~ if ik. 
autay:  IIUL  Eng..  ch.  llL 

"  quad-ru'-po-dal,  a.  &  a.   [Eng.  quadruped  ■ 

-u/.J 

A,  As  adj.:  Quadruped  ;  having  four  legs 
and  feet;  pertaining  to  a  quadruped. 

"From  th/it  Kroveliuif,  quadrupedal  shape.'— ffai*. 
cU  :  Parly  of  B«aiti,  \>.  6. 

B,  As  aubst. :  A  quadruiwd. 

"The  c<.l.l.-ntof  any  yuatfrw/j^tial*."— ZToiwU-  Partu 
qf  ilcatu.  l^  U.  ' 

•  quad'-ru-pS-dat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  quadruped; 
■utcl.]    Turned  into  quadrupeds  or  beasts. 


[Fr.    guadrupede ; 
Having   four  legs  and  feet; 


•  quad'-Hi-ped-I^m,  ».    {Eng.  quadrupfd : 

•Um.]    TJie  Htato  or  condition  of  a  quadruped. 

••  (/uadrttfx-dUm  la  not  considered  an   obstacle   to 

accrUlukiudoJcauoniiatlou.'— .Scurftcu.-  2'hc doctor 

ch.  cicix 

qnad'-r^-ple,  a.  &5.  [FV.  quadruple,  f^om 
i*at.  qiindrui^!u3=  fonrfoM,  from  uuatuor  = 
four,  and  plico  =  to  fold.] 

A,  As  Oiij. :  Fourfold  ;  four  times  told. 

B.  As  sub.^t.  :  Fourfold  ;  n  sum,  quantity, 
or  number  four  times  as  much  or  as  many. 

Quadruple-Allianoo,  «. 

Ih.^t.:  .\nHlIi;.n<-eh<.t  we'll  Knglnnd,  Fmnce, 
Germiiny.and  llnlland  in  iri«-U*,and  Iwtwefti 
Kngldiid,  France,  Spjiin,  nnd  rnrlugnl  in  1834. 

quadruplo-oonntorjwlnt,  a. 

Mu.^ic:  The  construction  of  four  moloflles 
or  i-arUs  to  bo  performed  together,  In  such  a 


manner  that  they  can  be  interchanged  with- 
out involving  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of 

nm.sical  grammar. 

quad'-r&-ple,  v.i.  &  t  [Pr.  quadruple;  ft-om 
LaL  quiidruplo  =  to  multii>ly  by  four,  from 
Vua(Zru;)/u5=  quadruple  (q.v.),J 

A,  hitrans, :  To  become  fourfold  as  much 
or  as  many  ;  to  increase  fourfold. 

"It  ha«  probably,  on  the  avenge,  quadrupled,-— 
J/.ic.iu;-ry.    Hut  Enj..  ch.  liL 

B.  TraTis. :  To  make  four  times  as  much  or 
as  many  ;  to  multiply  fourfold. 

''^i"?*^*^.,.**'  *l*lcl'  tbe  tatty  couttituMita  vni. 
pended  lu  milk  may  bo  quadrupled."— DaUu  Ttls. 
graph.  Mwch  110.  IWfi.  ' 


quad-ru-plcx,  o. 

rujile. 


[Lat-l    Fourfold,  quaJ- 


quadmplex  -  telegraphy,  «.  Tele- 
graj.hy  in  wluch  four  mu.ssagcsaic  sent  simub 
taneou.sIy  ahm^'  one  wire.  This  was  first 
successfully  ofiected  on  a  wir«  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverjjool  in  lb77. 

quad-ru'-pU-cate,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  qModrupli. 
cuius,  pa.  par.  ol  quadruplico  =  to  make  quad- 
ruple  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adj. :  Fourfold ;  four  times  repeated. 

B.  As  s^ubst. :  The  fourth  power. 

quad-ru'-pli-cate,i'.(.  [Quadruplicate  a.1 
lo  make  fourfold,  to  double  twice. 

quad-ru-pli-ca'-tlon,  s,  [Lat.  qundrupiu 
Cittio,  from  qwidnij>li<:jUus,  pa.  par.  of  quwiru- 
jdico  =  io  quadruplicate  (q.v.).]  The  act  or 
I)roces3  of  quadruplicating;  the  etate  of  being 
quadruplicated. 

*  quad-ru-pli$  -i-ty,  s.  (As  if  from  a  Lat 
qiuidruplicUa^.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  fourfold. 

" 'Mongtt  the  quadrupltcit]/ 
VI  elempiital  essence,  terra  is  Imt  tbonght 
To  be  a  puuctui/u"  Grttne :  PrUr  Baeon. 

"  quad'~ru-pl^,  adv.  [Eng.  quadrupiJA;  -?y.] 
In  a  quitdrui.lc,  or  fourfold  manner  or  degree; 
to  a  fourfold  quantity  or  degree. 

"The  Innocent  peraon  Is  qixadrupty  reeompcued 
'or  tlielos^of  time.'- A'wCre.-  OuUivert  TruptU  itiili- 

quaer'-e,  s.  [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  qu<Ero^to 
.soek,  to  inquire.]  iSeek,  inquire,  question. 
When  placed  before  or  after  a  proposition  or 
word,  qu(ere  implies  a  doubt  of  its  correctness 
ortiutli,  and  suggests  the  desirability  of  in- 
quiring  into  the  point  It  is  frequently  ab- 
breviated  into  Qu.     [Qukrv.] 

'"VuTre,  If  "tin  *tcei>ea  In  the  aiuue  Manor  It  may 
not  prevent  the  fly  and  grub."- J/orrit7i*r ;  Ilutbandrif. 

*  qutes'-ta,  s.  [I^at.,  from  quttstus  =  gain, 
I'rollt,  adviiula^'e.)  An  indulgence  or  remis- 
sion of  i.en;iiicu  granted  by  the  pope,  and 
exposed  for  sale. 

quws'-tor,  $.     [QirsTOR.] 

quses'-tiis,  ».    [Qn-siTu.s.] 

quaff.  •  quaught,  •  quaffe,  r.t.  ft  <.  [For 
qnach,  from  quack,  qmuh,  quech,  qtir^=.&  cup 
(Scotch),  from  Ir.  &  Gael.  cuatA  =  a  cup  a 
bowl,  a  milking-pail.  Cf.  Wei.  cwch  =  a  round 
cavity,  a  crown  of  a  hat,  a  hive.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  drink;  to  swallow  In  larga 
draughts  ;  to  drink  abundantly  or  oopjon«Iy. 

"Then,  quick!  the  cup  to  7u.^/r that  cha^eaeorruw.-* 
Brovmlnff :  I'aracflnn.  Iv. 

B.  Intmns.  :  To  drink  cnpiously  or  luxurl- 
ou.sly.     (Dryden:  Ilvmer;  Iliad  i.) 

•  quaff-tlde,  ■  quaf-tldo, «.    Time  for 

drinking.    {6(anyhurst:  yirgii ;  ^neid iv.  Si.) 

•  quaff,  $.     [Quaff,  v.]    A  draught, 

"  Now.  AK'lurv  bnfln*  her  qunff." 
Qrttna:  Lvvkittguiau/ur  Lmdon,  p.  Ml, 

quaff'-er,  s.  [Eng.  quag;  ^.\  One  who 
quiilfs  or  drinks  largely. 

•  quaf  for,  v.i.  [Prob.  tt^r  quaver  (q.v.),]  To 
hliake,  to  grnpe  or  feel  about. 

"  Ixing  hrwul  bllU  lo  qu'iftr  and  hunt  In  waUn  aiid 
m\\i\."  -~  iMrKam:  i'S^uc«-Thm>L,gg,  bk.  If.,  cb  iL 
(NotcJ 


quHginlr 


[An  nbbrev.  of  quagmire  (ci.y .y^     a 

',  a  bog. 


'■Htri.lln|t  al.>ii,i  betwf-'n  thewhtn  buaheeor  throuab 

[Hce  extract,  under  def.  2.] 

striped 


Qu&er  ga,  s. 

Zoology : 

\,  Kquus  {Asinus,  Gray)  quagga, 


fcffll.  bo^;  po-at.  J6%1;  cat.  9CU.  ohorns.  yhln.  bongh;  go.  gem;  UUn,  ^ile :  .la.  a, ;  oxpoot.  Xonophon.  oxtat.    -lag. 
-«l»n.-tlau  =  8h,n.    -tlon. -.ioa  -  .hun ; -flon. -^lon  =  liiin.    -olou^ -tloum -.lou.  =  .HO.,   -bio,  hUo.  4o.  =  b<,l.  d»L 
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quaggy— qualtery 


equine  form,  from  Sniith  Africa,  now  nearly, 
if  not  entirelv,  extinct.  Buckley  (Proc.  Zool. 
Soc,  1876,  p. 


QUAOOA. 

about  four  feet ;  striped  only  on  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders  ;  prevailing  colour  brown,  ab- 
domen, legs,  and  part  of  tail  whitish-gray. 
2.  Equus  hurchellii.     [Zebra.] 

•'  Tbis  [Eqttiu  burchenii]ia  the  Quaaffa  par  excellence 
of  South  Atriean  Bportaiuen.  .  .  .  Tneir  ii^te  is  a  sort 
of  bark,  like  the  Dutch  iii^i^^uiciation  ol  the  nui\l 
Qwigga.  whence,  nio6t  probably,  came  the  uame." — 
Ptoc.  Zool.  Soc.,  18T6,  p.  282. 

quS,g-gy,  a.  [Eng.  qimg;  -y.]  Boggy;  soft 
or  yielding  like  a  quagmire. 

"  Which  lives  for  all,  who  floander  boldly  on 
Through  qtiaggn  h-ius," 
Blackie:  Layt  qf  BtghlantU  *  Islandt,  p.  191. 

QQ^g'-mire,  s.  [For  qiuike-mire,  from  quake 
and  mire.]    [Quave,  Quavemire.] 

1.  A  shaking  bog  or  marsh;  wet,  boggj' 
land  that  shakes  and  yields  under  the  foot. 

"Only  a  narrow  track  of  flrm  ground  rose  abore  the 
guagmire."—Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  iii. 

2.  A  place  wet,  miry,  and  soft  as  a  bog. 

"  The  rftfids  had  become  mere  guafpniTt*."~iI<nxiu- 
lay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

qna-hangr'  (a»  ^s  6),  qua-hog',  s.    [From 

Kiirraganset  Indian  paquauAock.] 

Zool,  :  Veniis  mercenaria,  a  bivalve  having 
it-s  inside  tipped  with  purple.  {New  EnghxTui.) 
{Goodrich  £  Porter.) 

qnaich,  qnaigh  (ch,  gh  guttural),  qaegh«  s. 
[Irish  &  Gael,  cuach.]  [Quaff,  v.]  A  diiuk- 
ing-cup  or  vessel.    (Scotch.) 

quaid,  a.    [Qued.] 

*qualcl,  "quaydU  pa.  par.  or  a.  [See  def.] 
Crushed,  cowed,  dejufssed,  dejei't4*d.  (Proba- 
bly for  quailed  vTquaved,  from  Mid.  Eng.  quart 
=  to  shake.) 

"  Therewith  hla  Hturdie  courage  »oon  waa  quayd." 
Spemer:  F.  V.,  I.  viU.  14. 

qnaU  (1),  'quaUeCO,  "quayle,  "queal, 
*  quel-en  (pa.  t.  *  q^ial,  quailed),  v.i.  &  t. 
[A. 8.  cwelan  =  to  die,  in  comp.  dcwelan  =  to 
die  utterly ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  quekn  =  to  pine 
away  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  qiielan=  to  suffer  torment  ; 
A.S.  cu?a/ii  =  destruction  ;  Icel.  kvol;  Dut.  fit 
Bw.  qval ;  Ger.  qual  =  torment,  agony.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  die,  to  perish. 

••Men  qualadh  on  hungre."     0.  Eng.  Bomiliet.  L  UL 

*  2.  To  faint,  to  sink. 

■  My  false  Mpirita  quail."  Shakap.  :  CymbtUne.  t.  Bw 

3.  To  have  the  spirits  or  courage  give  away, 
as  before  hunger  or  difficulties ;  to  shrink,  to 
cower,  to  lose  heart. 

"  Paale  waa  afrayed  ot  their  quayling.  whom  be  had 
Instructed  by  his  owu  teaohluge.'  — i'Joi  ."  Pr^ace  to 
Vu  Firtt  of  Timothie. 

•  4.  To  fade,  to  wither,  to  die  out. 

"  So  virtue  quailed  and  vice  began  to  prow." 

Tancred  A  Gitmunda  (l&se), 

•5.  To  slacken. 

"  Let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail." 

Shaketp. :  Ai  i'ou  Lik€  It.  U.  1. 
•B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  shrink ;  to  crush,  to  depress. 

•That  ne'er  yuaiU  me  at  which  yout  greatest  quake." 
Drayton  :  Barons  H'ari,  ri.  63. 

2.  To  overcome,  to  quell. 

•"With  foree  of  might,  and  vertue  (Treat,  his  stormy 
blaata  to  quail. 

Surrey  :  The  Complaint  of  a  Leuer. 

qnall  (2),  *  quaile  (2),  *  quayl-yn,  v.i. 
[O.  Fr.  coailler  (Ft.  cmller),  from  Lat.  coagulo 
=  to  coagulate  (q.v.).]  To  curdle,  to  coagu- 
late, as  milk.    (Prov.) 

"IquayU  ai  mylke  dotb.  Je  quaill*  boUe.' — PaU- 
ffrafe. 

qnall,   *  qnalle,   *  qnallle,   *  qnayle,   s. 

[O.  Fr.  qunille  (Fr.  caiUe),  from  Low  Lat. 
quaquila~3.  quail,  from  O.  Dut.  quackel=.^ 
quacker,  a  quail,  from  qxtacken  =  to  croak,  to 
quack  ;  Ital.  quaglia  =  a  quail. J 


1.  Ord.Xjmg.AOmitk.:  The  genus  Coturnix, 
espec.  Coturnix  communis,  or dactylisonajis,  tlie 
latter  name  having  reftieiice  to  the  peculiar 
dactylic  call  of  the  male,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  provincial  name  of  Wet-my-lips,  Wet- 
my-feet,  from  a  supposed  similarity  of  sound. 
It  is  widely  distributed  over  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, visiting  Europe  in  early  summer  and 
returning  soutliwards  in  the  autumn,  when 
immense  numbers  are  cjiuglit  and  fattened  for 
the  market,  as  their  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 
They  nest  on  the  ground,  laying  from  nine  to 
fifteen  pyriform  yellowiah-wiiite  eggs,  blotched 
with  dark  browu.  The  males  are  i^H>lygamuu8 
and  extremely  pugnacious.  The  quaile  of  tlie 
United  States  belong  to  a  different  family, 
OdontophoridiB,  and  differ  from  the  Old  World 
forms  in  some  of  their  habits.  There  are 
about  60  or  6U  species.  The  best  known  of  tlie 
American  quails  is  Ortyz  virginianu*,  the  Vir- 
ginian Quail,  usually  known  as  the  Partridge, 
or  Bob  White,  frum  its  peculiar  whistling  note. 
It  is  a  favorite  game  bird.  Lophorlyx  califomica, 
the  California  Quail,  is  also  esteemed  as  a  game 
bird.  The  genus  Excalfactoria  contains  the 
Dwarf  Quaild,  and  the  family  TurniciJie  the 
Bush  Quails. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  courtesan,  a  prostitute. 

"An  honest  fellow  enough,  and  one  that  lores 
quails." — Shakesp. :  Troilut  4  Cressida,  v.  1. 

3.  Script. :  ^bxp  (selav),  vbip  (selaiv)  (Exod. 
xvi.  13,  Num.  xi.  31,  S2,  &c.)  seems  correctly 
rendered. 

qnall-call*  s.    A  quail-pipe. 

"In  the  old  days  they  [quails]  were  taken  In  Encland 
tna  net,  attracted  tlieiet.t  by  means  of  a  guaii-cnll — a 
simple  instrument,  the  use  of  which  is  now  wliolly 
neglected— on  which  their  note  are  eaiUy  Imitated."— 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9thl,  xx.  *7. 

quaU-plgeons,  a.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genua  Geophapa. 

qnail'Plpe,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  pipe  or  call  for  alluring  quails  to 
the  net. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  human  throat. 

"  To  clear  my  quail-pipe,  and  refresh  my  soul, 
FuU  oft  I  araiu'd  the  spicy  uut-'irown  bowl." 
Pope  :   Wife  qf  Bath.  213. 

quall-snlpes,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Thinocoridae  (q.v.). 
They  are  small  birds  confined  to  temperate 
South  America,  resembling  quails  in  appear- 
ance, but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Plovers. 

*  quaint,  *  qoalnte,  v.t.     [An  abbrev.  of 
acqiuunt  (q.v.).J    To  acquaint,  to  inform. 

"  If  he  travaile  and  quainte  him  well." 

/iecorde :  Castle  of  Knowledge, 

quaint,  •  colnt,  *  coynt,  *  koynt,  *  qelnt, 

*  quoynte,       *  quelnte,      *  queynt, 

*  quoynte,  s.  [O.  Fr.  coint,  from  Lat. 
cognitus  =  known,  well-known,  pa.  par.  of 
cognosco  =  to  know.  The  meaning  has  been 
influenced  by  Lat.  comptus  =  neat,  adorned, 
pa.  par.  of  armo  =  to  arrange,  to  adorn  ;  Ital. 
conto  =knowu,  noted.] 

*  1,  Remarkable,  notable,  strange. 

"  An  quoynts  tour  hii  lete  make  euery  del  of  tre." 
JinbeH  of  Gloucester,  p.  409. 

*  2.  Noted,  well-known,  celebrated,  famous. 

"Muiua,  ys  sone,  was  kyng,  tfuoynte  mon  and  bold." 
Robert  qf  Oloucetter,  p.  '2. 

•3.  Cunning,  crafty,  artful.  (Chaucer :  C.  T,, 
8,605.) 

4.  Skilful,  artful,  subtle,  ingenious. 

"  The  erte  was  fulle  quaynle,  did  uiak  a  rich  faleie. 
With  fourscore  armed  kiiyghtea." 

Hobert  de  Brunne.  p.  H. 

5.  Prim,  shy,  affectedly  nice,  fastidious. 

"  Every  look  was  coy  and  wondrous  quaiyn." 

Spenser:  /*.  y.,  IV.  L  &. 

*6.  Fine,  neat,  elegant,  graceful. 

"To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  yon  are. ' 

Shakesp.  :  S  1/enry  17,.  UL  % 

7.  Old  and  antique ;  singular  or  curious 
from  strangeness  or  unusual  occurrence :  as. 
a  quaint  dress. 

*  8.  Artificially  elegant ;  neat,  trim,  pretty, 
pleasing. 

"A  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion."— 
Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  atxmf  Nothing,  tii.  4. 

9.  Odd,  whimsical,  farfetched,  curious. 


*  qualnt-lse,  *  qnelnt-lse,  *  quoynt-yse, 

s.     [O.  Fr.  coiniise.] 
1.  Cunning,  artfulness,  cleverness. 

"The  derll  flghteth  ayenat  man  more  by  queintise 
and  sleight  than  by  strength."— Cftai«w  .■  The  Parsones 
TdU. 


2.  Strangeness,  curiousness,  wddness. 

"  Wroucht  waa  Ills  robe  in  strauuije  KiM, 
And  all  to  slittered  for  qwintue  " 

Itomauiit  ofths  AM6. 

quaint'-ly.  *  quelnt-ly,  *  quoynte-Ucb^ 

adv.     (Kug.  quaint;  -ly.] 

•  1.  Skilfully,  cunningly,  artfully. 

"  A  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords." 

Sfuikrsp. :  Turn  Oentlrmtn,  UL  L 

•  2.  Neatly,  nicely. 

"The  lines  are  very  quaintly  wriL" 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  U.  l. 

•  3.  Ingeniously,  cleverly,  dexterously, 

"Those  points.  Indeed,  you  quaintly  prove." 

Prior :  Turtle  i  Sparrou^ 

4.  Oddly,  whimsically,  fancifully. 


qualnt'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  quaint;  'iiess.]  Tht 
qu:ihty  or  state  of  being  quaint. 

"  The  easy  tumi  and  quaintneu  of  the  aong:.'* 

hra.vton  :  Pastorals,  ecL  9. 

*  qnair,  *  qualre,   *  cwaer,   «.    [O.   Fr 

quaier  (Fr.  cahier).']     [Quire.]    A  little  book, 
a  pamphlet. 

quake,  *quak-en,  "cxrak-l-en,   (pa.  t. 

*  quake,    *  quook,    quaked),    v.t.    &    i.      [A.S, 
cwacian  =  to    quake  ;    cf.   cweccan  =  to  wag. 
From  the  same  root  as  quick  (q.v),    Pror, 
Ger.  quacken  ;  Dan.  qvacklc] 
A«  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shake,  to  tremble,  as  through  fear  or 
cold.     (Tyndall:   IVorkes,  p.  118.) 

2.  To  be  shaken  with  more  or  less  violeut 
commotions ;  to  vibrate. 

"  Anon  she  gan  perceive  the  house  t^  quake.' 

Spenser:  P.  Q..  III.  xii.  ST. 

3.  To  tremble,  move,  or  give  way  under  the 
feet,  as  from  want  of  solidity  :  as,  a  quaking 
bog. 

*  B,  Trans. :  To  cause  to  quake  or 
tremble  ;  to  frighten. 

■■  Where  ladles  shall  be  frighted 
And.  gladly  qunkeU,  hexr  uiore." 

Dhaketp  :  Coriolanut,  i.  9. 

*  quake,  s.  [Quake,  v.]  A  quaking,  a 
trembling,  a  shaking  ;  a  tremulous  agitation  ; 
a  shudder. 

**  Turne  agejTie  la  quake."  Cfursor  ilundi.  W7. 

*  quake-breech,  s.    A  coward. 

"Excors,  a  heartlesse,  afaint-he.irted  fellow,  am"*'^ 
breech,  without  lioldijeas,  spirit,  wit;  a  sot."— H  ir*<i|; 
Dictionarie.  p.  338  (ed.  1608). 

quake-grass,  s.     Quaking-grass  (q.v.); 

*  quake-tail,  s.    The  wagtail  (q.v.). 

quak'-er,  ».  [So  named  by  Justice  Bennet, 
in  derision  of  George  Fox,  who  had  admonished 
the  Judge  and  those  around  him  "to  quakM  at 
the  word  of  the  Lord."] 

1.  [Fhiend,  s.,  1  (4).] 

2.  The  same  as  Ql'akeb-gun  (q.v.). 
Quaker a-and-Sliakers,  s.  pf. 
Bot. :  Bri.za  nudia. 
quaker-blrd«  s. 

Ornith. :    Diomcdea  fuliginosa,    the    Sooty 
Albatross. 
quaker-grass,  «.     Quaking-grass  (q.v.). 

quaker-gun,  s.  An  imitation  of  a  gun, 
made  of  wood  or  other  material,  and  ]>laced 
in  the  port-hole  of  a  vessel,  or  the  embrasure 
of  a  fort,  to  decei  ve  the  enemy.  (So  called  from 
its  inoffensive  character.) 

quak'-er-ess,  «.  [Eng.  quaker;  -M5.)  A 
female  quaker. 

quak'-er-lSh,  a.  [Eng.  quaker;  -ish.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  quakers ;  resembling 
quakers  ;  characteristic  of  quakers. 

"  Her  rippling  hair  covered  by  a  »juakerish  net^xp." 
— a.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda.  ch.  xvilL 

quak'-er-if  m»  s-  [Eng.  quaker;  -isra^]  The 
manners,  doctrines,  or  practice  of  the  quakers. 

"He  bath  helped  to  make  quakeritm,  considered  in 
Its  discipline,  a  civil  community  or  corporation," — 
Warburton:  Alliance  beti^een  Church  it  Siute. 

•  quak'-er-l^»  a.  [Eng.  quaker;  -ly.]  Re- 
sembling, or  characteristic  of,  quakers ; 
quakerish. 

"YoQ  would  not  have  Englishmen,  when  they  are 
In  company,  hold  a  silent  quakerly  meeting." — Qood' 
man ,-   Winter  Evening  Con/abuiations,  p.  L 

•  quak'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.gwiA-er;-j/.]  Quakerism. 

"  ^uakery,  though  it  pretend  high,  is  mere  sadducism 
at  the  \Milo\n.."— Bally  well :  Famtlism,  ch.  Iv. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pdt, 
•r,  wore,  wolf;  work.  who.  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian*    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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QUak  -ing,  pr.  pa.  or  a.     I-Qliakk,  r.) 
quaking-grass,  s.    [IIhiza.] 

Quak-ihg  ly,  '  quaking  lye.  (ufr.    [Eng. 

quaking;    -ly]     In   a   quaking   or   treinl'liii;: 
manner  ;  tremblingly. 

offii;*-     -Siiiney:  ArcaUia.  bk.  UL 

*  Quakke,  5.    [Quack,  s.] 

qnak'~y,  a.  [Eng.  quak(e):  -y.]  Quaking, 
shaking,  quaggy  :  as,  a  quaky  bog. 

"  Olil.  «U()  toothleu,  uid  juu^."— rAaot«ray : 
Rmind'iboui  Paperi,  So.  xiix. 

'quale,  v.t.    [Quail,  v.l 

qoa'-lc-a,  *.  (The  native  name  of  one  species 
iu  Guiana.) 

Bot.  :  A  gemis  of  Vochyaceffi.  Trees  or 
ahrulis,  some  of  the  latter  130  feet  high,  with 
a  five-parteil  spurreil  c.ilyx,  a  single  jietal,  and 
one  fertile  stamen.  From  Urazil  and  Guiana. 
Known  species  about  thirty.  Qualea  pulcher- 
rima  has  the  calyx  blue  and  the  petal  red. 

•qnal'-i-fi-a-ble»  a.  [Eng.  qualify;  -able.] 
Capable  of  l>eing  qualified  ;  that  may  or  can 
be  qualified,  abated,  or  modified. 

"  We  inaf  And  It  qualiflabie  If  we  consider  th&t  .  .  , 
tliey  were  luBUlTernlfljr  heinous  and  alujiuluable."— 
Barrtiw :  Sermont,  voL  ill.,  ser.  37. 

qnal-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
qualijimtus,  pa.  par.  of  qualijlco  =  to  qualify 
(q.v.);  \\a\.  qualificazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  qualifying ;  the  state  of  being 

qualified;  adaptation,  fitness. 

*'  The  avpearance  of  ft  person's  name  on  this  register 
being  decisive  *jt  his  rlglit  to  vote  ;  it«  absence equnlly 
concTiiHlve  u  to  Ina  want  of  •iualificatio7\."~hlai:k- 
tt'tne     Corjiment.,  bk.  1.,  cli.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  qualifying,  abating,  or  modify- 
ing ;  a  qualifying,  modifying',  or  extenuating 
Circumstance ;  restriction,  limitation. 

3.  That  winch  qualifies  a  person  or  thing 
for  any  particular  purpose  or  use,  as  a  place, 
an  olfice,  an  employtnent ;  any  natural  or 
acquiied  quality,  property,  or  possession 
which  fits  or  entitles  the  possessor  to  exercise 
any  right,  privilege,  function,  or  duty. 

"Tbe  two  uiafn  rpxalijicarioiu  that  go  to  the  making 
Vpa  disciple  of  Christ."— S/wrp.  .Sfrrnonj,  vol.  1..  eer.  4. 

•  i.  Appeasement,  abatement.  (Shdkesp. : 
Othello,  ii.  1.) 

•  qual'-i-f  1-ca-tIve,  o.  &  ».  [Eng.  qualijl- 
eat{ion):  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Serving,  or  having  the  power,  to 
qualify  or  modify. 

B.  -45  sii/-.s7.  .•  That  which  serves  to  qualify, 
modify,  or  limit;  a  qualifying,  modifying,  or 
limiting  term,  clause,  or  statement. 

"Some  who  wfll  fortlve  theuseof  our^ruaZOtcaliMf." 
— Fuller:  Oenaral  Worthie».  ch.  xxt 

qnal'-i-fi-oa-tor,  s.    [Low  I^t.]   [Qualify.] 
Roman  Church  ;  An  officer  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  whose  business  is  to  examine  and 
prepare  causes  for  trial. 

qnol'-i-fied,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Qualiit.J 

A*  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

^  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  lyanguage  : 

1.  Having  a  certain  qualification  or  qualifi- 
cations ;  fitttid  by  accomplishments  or  endow- 
ments, or  by  the  jiossession  of  certain  qualities, 
projterties,  or  jiowcrs,  to  exercise  any  right, 
privilege,  function,  or  duty:  as,  a  qruiUjied 
voter. 

•  2.  Accomplished,  endowed. 

"  To  him  that  Is  sui-h  a  guali/ted  young  centlemuL" 
^■Bertiard  :  Terence  In  Knffli$h,  p.  380. 

3.  Accompanied  with  some  qunliflcation, 
modification,  or  limit;  modified,  limited:  as, 
A  qualiJUd  statement. 

IL  Eccta.  :  Applied  to  a  person  enabled  t<> 
hold  two  benefices. 

qualified  fee.  s.     [Fki:.  j.,  IL  2.  (2)  (a).] 

qualified  oath,  s. 

Scots  Law:  Tlio  oath  of  a  party  on  a  refor- 
•nce  where  rtrcutnutiincea  arc  stated  which 
must  necessarily  be  taken  as  part  of  tlio  oath, 
and  therefore  qualiTy  the  admission  OF  dental. 

qualified  property,  s. 

Law:  A  limited  right  of  ownership:  ns  (1) 
Such  ri;^tit  as  a  man  has  in  wild  animals 
which  ho  has  reclaimed;  (2)  such  right  as  a 
bailee  has  in  tho  chattel  transferred  to  him 
by  the  bailment. 


•qual'-i-fied-ly,  adv.  [Kni:.  qwdififd ;  -ly.] 
In  a  qualified  manner  ;  with  qualiiication  or 
limitation. 

*qual'-i-fied-ne88,.i  [Exm. qualified ;  -n««.] 
The  (itiahty  or  state  of  being  qualified  or  lit. 

qual'~i-fl-er,  *.  [Kng.  qualify;  -er.}  One 
who  or  that  which  qualifies. 

qual'-I-fy,    'qoal-l-fle,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr. 
qualijiir,  ftora  Low  l^at.  qualifico  =  to  endiiw 
with  a  quality:   Lat.  yiuiiw=of  what  sort, 
and  /acio  =  to  make.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  such  as  is  required  ;  to  furnish 
with  the  qualifications,  as  knowledge,  skill,  or 
other  accomplishment,  necessary  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  to  fit  for  any  i)lace,  office,  or  occupa- 
tion. 

"To  qualify  yourselves  for  the  receiving  the  fruits 
and  benellta  of  these  metcivA." —Sharp :  bemvyne,  vul. 
vl.,  ser.  18. 

2.  To  make  lepiUy  qualified  or  capable  ;  to 
furnish  with  legal  power,  qualification,  or 
capacity  for  exercising  any  right,  privilege, 
function,  or  duty  :  as,  To  qualijy  a  person  as 
a  voter. 

3.  To  modify  ;  to  limit  by  exceptions  or 
qualifications  ;  to  narrow,  to  restrict :  as,  To 
qualify  a  statement. 

•  4.  To  moderate,  to  temper,  to  soften,  to 
assuage,  to  abate. 

"  Qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage  ■ 
iihakeMp. :  Two  Oentlemtn  qf  Ver<ma.  il.  7. 

•  5.  To  temper,  to  regulate,  to  vary,  to 
moderate. 

■'  It  hath  DO  larynx  or  throttle  to  Tual'/V  the  sound." 
—nroume.     IWebtter.) 

•  6.  To  ease,  to  soothe.  {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL 
vi.  5L) 

7.  To  modify  or  moderate  the  strength  of; 
to  dilute,  to  weaken.  {Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch. 
xxxviii.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  the  necessary  steps  for  making 
one's  self  qualified  for  any  place,  olfice,  func- 
tion, or  occupation  ;  to  establish  a  right  to 
exercise  any  right,  priTikge,  function,  or 
duty  (followed  by  for):  as.  To  qualify  for  au 
elector,  to  qualify  for  a  surgeon. 

2.  To  swear  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an 
office  ;  hence,  to  make  oath  to  any  fact.  (Avier.) 

qnal'-i-ta-tive,  a.  [Eng.  q7ialit(u);  -ative.] 
Pertaining  to  quality  ;  estimable  according  to 
quality. 

qualitative -analysis,  s.    [Axalysis  ] 

•  qnal'-i-ta-tive-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  qualitative ; 
■ly.]  lu  a  qualitative  manner;  as  regards 
quality. 

•  qual'-I-tied,  o.  [Eng.  quality;  -ed.] 
t  iirnished  or  enciowed  with  qualities  or  pas- 
sions ;  accomplished. 

"  EpiscopuB  protested  he  waa  not  so  ill  quatiti^d," — 
Boies:  Letter  from  Synod  <i^  Vort,  Doc.,  1618. 

qual'-l-tj^.  *  qual-l-tee,  *  qual-i-tle, 
•  qual-1-tye,  s.  [Fr.  qualiU,  from  Lat 
quitlitatem,  accus.  of  qualit'is  —  sort,  kind, 
from  q^ualis  ~  of  what  sort ;  Hp.  calidad ;  Ital. 
quanta.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  condition  of  being  such  or  such ; 
nature  relatively  considered. 

"  The  power  to  produce  any  Idea  In  our  mind,  I  caII 
mnilily  of  the  sub}ect  wherein  that  power  Is."— Lo<-JI:«  .' 
Vuman  UndertU.  vol.  1.,  bit.  U,.  ch  vlil..  f  8. 

2.  That  makes  or  helps  to  make  any  person 
or  thing  such  us  he  or  it  is  ;  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  or  projierty  of  a  j)ersun  or  thing  ; 
an  attribute,  a  property,  a  trait. 

"  I  have  many  111  qiuititiei" 
SfuJtetp.  :  tiuch  Ada  Abimt  /fothinff.  II,  1. 

3.  Virtue  or  power  of  producing  particular 
effects  ;  particular  efficacy. 

"  O  mtckin  la  the  powerful  graoe  that  Ilea 
In  piaiits,  herbs,  stones,  itn<l  tlnir  true  matitlei." 
Shakesp   :  Uomeo  »  Juliet.  IL  t. 

•  4.  Particular  conrlitinn,  disposition,  or 
temijcr  ;  character,  good  or  Imd. 

"To-night  well  wander  thniugh  ttie  streets,  and 
ot«   the  TUfli'-'         •  ■    ■■      y.    . 

Clmptura.  I.  I. 


note   the  ^uaUlisa  of  i>rople,' 


•  ugh    tlie   s 
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5.  A  special  or  aanumed  character,  part,  or 

position  ;  capacity. 

•  C.  Profession,  occupation  ;  a  fratomlty. 

"  A  man  of  such  |>erf<«ctloD 
Am  we  do  In  our  yiuiUty  much  wntit," 

Hfuiketp.  :  Tiso  O^nllemtn  qf  Vtrona.  It.  I. 


•  7.  Condition  in  relation  to  others ;  com- 
parative  rank. 

"  Ext«nd  his  might 
OuJj  mb«nqua/ttUi  were  len-f 

ShaJUMp  :  AU'i  Well  that  Ends  tTetl,  L  L 

8.  Superior  rank  or  coudition  ;  superiority 
of  birth  or  station  ;  high  rank. 

"  Any  tn&n  of  quality  or  degT«e.* 

Shakssp. :  Lear.  V.  a 

%  The  quality  :  Persons  of  high  si>cial  rank, 
CoUi'ctively.     Now  only  used  vulgarly. 

"  I  shall  appear  at  the  maaqueraile  dressed  up  In  my 
feathers,  thut  the  quatilu  may  see  Luw  prt- tty  they  wlfl 
look  Id  their  travelling  aablu.'—.l(idi«on     Uuardian. 

•  9.  A  state  of  atfairs  producing  certain 
elfects  ;  occasion,  cause,  ground,  reason. 

"  Know  you  the  qu.ilUy  of  Lord  Timons  furyf " 

Shakeap.  :  Tinwn  t^f  Athene.  ilL  1 

•  10.  An  acquirement,  an  accomplishment. 

"  He  had  those  quaHH^t  of  honemausbliv  dancing, 
and  fi'iiciug,  which  accomiiAur  •  good  hrMdlnc.'— 
Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

•  IL  Manner. 

"  Hate  counsels  not  In  such  a  quality." 

Shakftp.  :  Merchant  of  I'sfik*.  UL  %. 
f  Quality  of  estate : 

Law :  The  manner  in  which  the  enjoyment 
of  an  estate  is  to  be  exerci.sed  during  the  time 
fur  which  the  right  of  enjoyment  continues. 

quality- binding,  s.  A  kind  of  worsted 
tape  used  in  Scotland  for  binding  the  borders 
of  carpet  and  the  like.     (Simjnonds.) 

*  qualle,  s.    [Whale.] 

qual-ly,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small  ellipti- 
cal irnn  pan,  holding  about  five  gallons,  used 
in  tlie  East  Indies  for  manufacturing  sago  over 
a  fire.     (Simmniuls.) 

qualm  (I  silent)  (1),  <•  qoalme,  *  quaumo, 

s.  [A.S.  cwculm  =  pestilence;  cogn.  with 
Out.  kwalm  =  thick  vapour;  Dan.  qvatm  = 
sulfncating  air,  qvalme  =  qualm,  nausea  ;  Sw. 
qvalm  =  sultriness  ;  Ger.  qxialn  =  vapour. 
From  the  same  root  as  quail  (1),  v.,  quell.] 

•  1.  A  pestilence,  a  plague  ;  mortal  illneaa. 

*•  A  thousand  slain,  and  not  o(  qwxlme  ystorven." 

V'laucer :  C.  T.,  2,01fl. 

2.  A  sudden  fit  of  illnes"  ;  a  sudden  seizure 
of  sickly  languor  ;  a  throe  .iv  throb  of  \^\i\. 

"  A  qualm  took  him  on  a  sudden,  which  made  him 
retire  to  his  bed-chaml>er."— /JToiffe/I.-  Letters,  bk.  L. 
1  &.  U^t.  8X 

3.  Sp'/rlf. :  A  fit  or  seizure  of  sickness  at  the 
stomach  ;  a  sensation  of  nausea. 

4.  A  twinge  or  scruple  ;  a  pang ;  compunc- 
tion ;  uneasiness. 

"  A  quiihn  of  conscience  brings  me  htck  again.' 

/>ryden :  Kpiloj/ue  to  the  Princeti  qf  ClovM, 

*  qualm  (/  silent)  (2),  a.  [From  the  sound.J 
The  cry  of  a  raven. 

"  Ai  ravens  qualm  or  schrloking  of  these  oulea." 

Chaucer :  Troilut  *  Crettlda,  T. 

*  qual'-mire,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  quavemire.) 
A  quagmire,  a  bug. 

"  To  set  It  out  of  men's  puddt^Iiftnd  ymi/mJr**."— flft 
Oardner;  Of  Truii  Obedience,  (o.  ». 

qualm' -lah  {i  silent),  *  qualm -yshe,  & 

[Eng.  qualm  (I) ;  -ish.]  AltVcted  with  a  qualm 
or  nausea ;  feeling  sick  at  tlie  stomach ;  in- 
clined to  vomit. 


"  I  am  qunXmiA  at  the  small  o(  look." 
Henry  V..  v,  1. 


-AoJUqh.* 


qualm  -ish  Ij^  (Im  as  m),  adv.    (Eng.  ^uoii*- 

ish;  -ly.]     In  a  qualmish  manner. 

qnalm'-iBh-n6s8<^  silent),  «.  [Kng.  qualti^ 
ish;  -ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 
qualmish  ;  nausea,  qualm. 

quam'-&8h,  s.     [North  American  Indian.) 

Hot.  :  The  bulb  of  Cum-osia  escuh'nfa.     It  is 
roa.sl(>d,   itiade  into  cakes,  and  eat<-n  by  Uio 
North  American  Indians. 
^  Eastern  Quamiuth  :  ;>cilla  esndenta, 

*  qno-mior,  s.    [Qvavkmirr.]    Aquagmtr^ 

"  For  quamiereet  Ilm.)!*-*  * 

Ttuter  ,    Hittbandrtt,  p.  1%, 

qua'  md  Olit,  $.  [Or.  Kiiafiat  {kunmos)  =  ^ 
bean,  and  .tAiTt^s  {ktitus)  =  a  Hlope  or  hill-sld(\ 
or  frniii  Mahrattji  name  of  one  BjKiclea  kanu^- 
Uita  (druJiam).^ 

Hot.  :  A  genua  of  Convolvulene.  Tliey  aro 
twiners  with  eordat<'  leaves  and  rwl  flowers, 
natives  of  tlie  tropica.  TyiM-,  the  Canlinai 
ynamoclit  (Vu(im<ir/i(  vulffaris).  About  lour- 
l4*on  BixH-iel  art)  cultivat«Hl.  Thny  are  well 
wliipit^d  for  oovoring  ptUurN  nud  walls  in 
griMMthoUMM. 


boil,  h6^;  pdiit.  jd^l;  cat,  90II,  ohoms,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  oicpoot,  Xonophon,  Oflst.    ph  ^  t 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  ah«n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -flon  —  shun,    -oioua,  -Uou«,  -sloos  ^  ■hoa.    -blo.  -<Ue.  ^c.  =  1)91,  dek 
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quandang— quare 


||11&Xi'-dang,  s.     [Native  name.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  edible  frmi of  Santalum acuminatum. 

2.  Fusanus  acumiiwttis,  one  of  tlie  Santa- 
laceae.  Tlie  nut,  wliicli  resembles  an  almond, 
is  eaten  by  the  native  Australians. 

Quan'-da-ry,  "  quau-dar'-y.  *  quan- 
da-re,  i.  lAceording  to  Wkeat  a  corrupt,  of 
Mid.  Kng.  UHimirtth,  waiidrethe  =  evi\  I'ltght, 
adve'-sity,  peril;  IceL  vand nedhi  =  diOiculiy. 
trouble,  Irum  vam/r=  ditticult :  cogn.  with 
O.  Sw.  'M;a«rfrdde  =  difficulty,  from  wand^ 
difficult.  Tlie  old  derivatio"n  was  from  Fr. 
qu'iii  dirai'je?  =  what  shall  or  can  I  say  of 
it?]  A  stjte  of  dilUculty,  perplexity,  hesita- 
tion, or  uncertainty  ;  a  predicament,  a  pickle. 

"  Drlv'n  to  ft  cursed  quand^rv.^ 
Buc/nnghamsht-re  Jilitctian  qf  fact  Laureate. 

•quan'-da-ry,  quan-dar'-y,  v.t.  &  i. 

IQUANDAUV,  S.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  put  into  a  quandary  or  state 
of  perplexity  or  uucertaiuty  ;  to  puzele,  to 
embarrass. 

"  Metliiuka  I  am  quandaried." 

Otway :  Suldier's  Fortune,  iii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  iu  a  quandary ;  to  hesitate. 

"  He  quattdariet  wliether  to  go  forward  to  God."— 
Ad'tyru:   IKurAi,  i.  5U&. 

quan'-net,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  flat 
tile  of  tlie  comb-maker,  having  the  handle  at 
one  side,  so  that  it  may  be  used  like  a  plane. 
The  teeth  incline  15°  forward,  and  are  made 
by  a  triangular  tile,  not  by  a  cliisel. 

quant,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  cf.  kent,  and 
Gael,  ceunn  =  a  tip,  a  top.]  A  pole  ;  specif,  a 
bargeman's  i»ole  with  a  flat  cap  to  prevent 
its  ponetratiiig  tlie  mud  ;  also  a  jumping  pule, 
siniilarly  fitted,  used  in  soft  or  buggy  places  ; 
also  applied  to  the  cap  of  such  poles. 

quan'-tic,  s.  [Lat.  quantus  ~  how  much.] 
Math.  :  A  rational,  integral,  homogeneous 
function  of  two  or  nii>re  variables.  They  are 
classified,  according  to  their  dimensions,  as 
quadric,  cubic,  qULirtic,  quintic,  ^c,  denoting 
quantics  of  the  second,  tliird,  fourth,  fifth, 
&c.,  degrees.  They  are  further  distinguished 
as  binary,  ternaiy,  quaternary,  &c.,  according 
as  they  contain  two,  three,  lour,  &c.,  varia- 
bles. Thus  the  quantic  ox^  +  hxy-  +  cxy^  +  dy^ 
IS  a  binary  cubic. 

quan-ti-fi- ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  qxutntify ; 
•cation.]  The  act  or  process  by  which  any- 
thing is  quant'tied;  tlie  act  of  determining 
the  quantity  or  amount,  especially  used  as  a 
term  in  logic.  Of  late  it  has  been  proposed 
to  quantify  the  predicate  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  i.e., 
instead  of  writing  as  at  present.  All  A  is  B, 
Some  A  is  B,  to  write,  All  (or  some)  A  la  (all 
or  some)  B. 

"  The  thoroiiirh-going  qiutnttjication  of  the  predicate 
In  ita  appliance  to  iiegailve  propositions  is  not  only 
allowable  .  .  .  it  ia  eveu  indi3i»eoBable."— air  \i. 
Bamilton,  iu  Aiheii<g\im,  Feb.  S&,  IS^L 

quan'-ti-f y,  v.t.  [Lat.  quantus  =  how  much, 
how  great ;  Eng.  sutf.  -fy.\ 

Logic:  To  niaik  or  determine  the  quantity 
of;  to  iiiaik  with  the  sign  of  quantity. 

quan'-ti-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat.  qnaniitatimis,  from 
quant itas  {gtmt.  7iiQ;i;ifaf is)  =  quantity (q.v.); 
Ft.  quantitatij  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  qitanlitativo.'i 
*  1.  Estimable  according  to  quantity. 

"The  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantitative 
dimeiisionii." — Ulanvitl :  Scepsis  Scieitttjica.  ck.  zi. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  quantity. 
quantitative -analysis*  s. 

Chem.  :  [.\nalvsis]. 

quaii'-ti-ta-tive-ly»nrfi'.  {'Kr\^.q\ujntita.tiv^: 
-ly.]  Ill  a  quautiU'ilive  manner;  with  regard 
to  quantity. 

"  By  the  ordinary  processes  of  chemical  Rnalysia 
every  ronstitueut  of  the  ores  can  be  ascertained  quan- 
tit'itifely."—Casiell't  Tg<Jiuicai  Educator,  pt.  i-,  p.  205. 

•  quan'-ti-tive,  a.  [Eng.  qiiantit^y) ;  -ive.] 
Estimable  according  to  quantity ;  quantitative. 

■■  Divldinc  b-idies  according  to  fuantittvt  parta"— 
Digbi, :  0/  ilant  6oul,  ch.  iiL 

•  quan'-ti-tive-ly,  adt'.  [Eng.  quantitive; 
4y.]    Quantitatively. 

quan'-ti-tj^,  *  quan-ti~te,  *  quan-ti- 
tee,  *  quan-ti-tie,  s.  [Fr.  quantity,  from 
Lat.  qvantitatem,  acfus.  of  quantitas,  from 
qiuirUus  =  Uow  much,  how  great ;  Sp.  cuanti- 
dad,  cantidad  ;  lUil.  quantitd.] 


L  OrdiJiaTy  Language : 

1.  That  property  in  virtue  of  which  any- 
thing may  be  measured  ;  that  attribute  of  any- 
thing which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  ; 
extent,  measure,  size,  greatness. 

"  Now,  in  our  present  intended  sitrrey  of  a  body, 
the  first  tltiug  whicli  uccura  to  ouraeuae  iutbe  (x;nisid 
of  it  is  il^/iiantitg,  bulk,  or  uia^uitude." — Digby : 
O/Bodia.  cli.  i. 

2.  Any  amount,  bulk,  mass,  or  indetermin- 
ate weight  or  measure  :  as,  a*ji(aR(i(y  of  earth, 
a  quantity  of  iron,  a  quantity  of  heat,  &c. 
Quantity  is  not  applied  to  thiugs  considered 
as  individuals  or  beings,  a.s  men,  houses, 
horses,  &c.,  iu  sjieaking  of  which  we  use  the 
terms  number  or  multitude. 

3.  A  large  sum,  number,  mass,  or  portion, 

"  Amongst  the  most  useful  plants  that  we  grow  In 
quatUity  ore  auemoue8."~>'i«i<i,  March  13.  1&S6. 

*  1.  A  part,  a  portion ;  espec.  a  small  por- 
tion ;  anything  very  little  or  dimiuutive. 

"If  I  were  sawed  iato  quantitiei,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  avtch."—Shakesp. :  2  Uen-ry  IW,  v.  L 

*$.  Extent. 

"  It  were  but  a  lyttell  realme  in  quantitie."—  Elyot  : 
Tfte  Oovernour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 

*  6.  Correspondent  degree  ;  proportion. 

"  Things  b.ise  ami  vilo  holding  no  quantitif." 

ShaJn-tp. :  Midsummer  Night't  lireatn.  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  £  Prosody:  The  measure  of  a 
syllable  or  the  time  in  which  it  is  pronounced  ; 
the  metrical  value  of  syllables  as  regards 
length  or  weight  in  their  pronunciation. 

"  Greek  and  Latin  verse  consists  of  the  number  and 
quantity  of  sylliibles."— />n«i«i  .■  Defence  cif  tOxyme. 

2.  Logic:  The  extent  to  wliich  the  predicate 
in  a  proposition  is  asserted  of  the  subject. 

'■  Another  division  of  propositions  Is  according  to 
their  quality  [or  exteiitj.  If  the  predicate  U  said  of 
the  whole  of  the  subject,  the  propoaitii  'U  is  1'nlvers.i! ; 
If  u(  part  of  it  only,  the  proposiliiiu  la  Particular  \ot 
[■artialt:  e.g..  HriLain  ia  an  L'tind.  All  tyrants  are 
miserable.  No  miser  Is  rich,  are  Universal  propositions, 
and  their  subjects  are  therefore  s.iid  to  be  distributed, 
beiuK  uuderatooil  to  stind,  each,  for  the  whole  of  ita 
SigniScates ;  but.  Some  Islauda  are  fertile.  All  tyrants 
are  not  assassinated,  are  Particular,  and  their  subjects, 
consequently,  not  distributed,  btiiig  taken  to  st'ind 
for  a  part  onlv  of  their  Significates.'*—  Whntely :  Logic, 
bk.  ij..  ch,  ii..'5  I- 

3.  Math.  :  Any  thing  that  can  be  increased, 
diminished,  and  "measured.  Tiius,  number  is 
a  quantity  ;  time,  s]iace,  weight,  kc,  are  also 
quantities.  In  Mathematics,  quantities  are  re- 
presented by  symbols  (q.v.),  and  for  conve- 
nience these  symbols  theniselves  are  called 
quantities.  [Irrational-expression.]  Iu 
algebra,  quantities  are  distinguished  as  known 
and  unknown  [Aloebra],  real  and  imaginary, 
constant  and  variable,  rational  and  irrational. 
Real  quantities  are  those  which  do  not  involve 
any  operation  impossible  to  perform  ;  variable 
quantities  are  those  which  admit  of  an  infinite 
number  of  values  in  the  same  expression  ; 
rational  quantities  are  those  which  do  not 
involve  any  radicals.  A  simple  quantity  is 
expressed  by  a  single  term,  as  a  or  6 ;  a  com- 
pound quantity  by  two  or  more  terms  con- 
nected by  the  signs  +  (plus)  or  —  (minus). 
Quantities  which  have  the  sign  -f-  prefixed  to 
tliem  are  called  positive  or  aJhrmative  ;  those 
to  which  the  sign  —  is  prefixed  are  called 
negative.  Similar  quantities  are  such  as  con- 
sist of  the  same  letters,  and  the  same  powers 
of  the  letteis,  as  abc,  —  2abc,  +  4abc,  &c. 
[Constant,  a.,  Imaginary,  Irrational.] 

^  (1)  Quantity  of  estate  : 
Law:  The  time  during  which  the  right  of 
enjoyment  of  an  estate  continues. 

(2)  Quantity  of  matter :  Its  mass,  as  deter- 
mined by  its  weight  or  by  its  momentum  under 
a  given  velocity. 

(3)  Quantity  of  motion :  The  same  as  Momen- 
tum (q.v.), 

*  (4)  Quantity  £  tantity: 

Logic:  The  translation  of  qnantitas  and 
tantitaSf  abstract  nouns  formed  from  Lat. 
qv/intus  =  how  much  ?  and  faiitus  =  so  much, 
and  used  by  James  Mill  {Elem.  Human  Mi7id 
(ed.  1S29),  ii.  50)  as  correlativei.. 

quan-tiv'-a-len^o*  s.  [Lat.  quantus  =  bow 
much,  and'ra/e?is,  pr.  par.  of  vaUo  =  to  be 
worth.]    [Atomicity.] 

quan'-tum*  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  quantus 
=  how  much,  how  great.]  A  quantity,  an 
amount. 

"  The  quantum  of  preebyterlan  merit,  during  the 
reign  of  th^t  ill-advised  prince,  wUl  easily  be  com. 
puted."— SKiift. 

H  (1)  Quantum  meruit  (Lat.  =  as  much  as 
he  has  deserved) : 


Latv :  An  action  brought  on  an  assumed 
promise  that  the  defendaut  would  pay  to  the 
plaintitf  for  his  services  as  much  as  he  should 
deserve. 

(2)  Quantum  svfficit :  As  much  as  is  needed  ; 
suftieient.  (Frequently  abbreviated  to  quantum 
suff.) 

*  (3)  Quantum  valebat  (Lat.  =  as  much  as  it 
was  worth)  : 

Law:  An  action  lying  where  one  took  up 
goods  or  wares  of  a  tradesman,  witnout  ex- 
pressly agreeing  for  the  price.  There  tlie  law 
concluded  that  both  parties  did  intentionally 
agree  that  the  real  value  of  the  goods  should 
be  paid  ;  and  an  action  might  be  brought, 
if  the  vendee  refused  to  pay  that  value. 

•  quap,  '  quapp,  *  quappe.  v.t.  [Wap, 
Whap.]  To  Itat,  to  IhroLi,  to  tremble,  to 
shaice,  to  quake. 

*■  My  heart  gau  qunpp  full  oft." 

CartvrrigM :  TAs  Ordinary.  IL  %. 

qua-qua-ver'-sal,  a.  [Lat.  qvaqvd  =  in  any 
or  e\ery  direction',  and  vei-sus,  \>a,.  \>nr.  of  yer(o 
=  to  turn.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Geol. :  Inclined  towards  or 
facing  all  ways ;  iu  any  direction  ;  used  of  a 
dip  or  of  rocks,  as  beds  of  lava  arranged  around 
a  crater. 

•  qua'-quiv-er,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  qua- 
VLver  (q.v.).]  A  fish.  (^Bailey:  Erasmus,  p. 
393.) 

•  quar  (1),  quarr,  s.  [Quarry  (1),  s.J  A 
quarry. 

"  The  very  acate  .  .  .  cut  from  the  quar 
Of  Machla%-eL~         lien  Joruon :  Magnetic  Lady,  L  7. 

■  quar-man,   s,      A   quarryman   (q.v.). 

(Sylvester:  Tlie  Magnificence^  1,110.) 

•  qaar  (2),  s.  [Quarry  (2),  s.l  A  quarry,  « 
prey.    {Sylvester:  The  Lawe,  643.) 

^  quar  -  an  -  tain,  *  quar  -  an  -  talne,  s. 

[Quarantine.] 

quar'-an-tine,   •  qu&r'-en-txne,  s.     [O 

Fr.  quaraiitiue,  quarantaine  =  Lent,  a  term  of 
forty  days,  from  Low  Lat.  *  quarantina, 
*  qitarantana,  *  quarcntena.  *  quarantenum, 
from  Lat.  quadraginta  =  forty  ;  Ital.  guamfb- 
tana  ;  Fr.  quarante  =  toTty.} 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  space  of  forty  daya.  Applied  to  tb| 
season  of  Lent. 

2.  Afortydays'truceorindulgence.  {BUmnt, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Commercial  £  Nautical : 

(1)  A  term,  originally  of  forty  days,  but  now 
of  an  undeterniiued  length,  varying  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  during  which 
a  vessel  arriving  from  an  infected  port,  or 
having  or  being  suspected  of  having  a  malig- 

■  nant  or  contagious  disease  on  board,  is  obliged 
to  forbear  all  intercnnrse  with  the  port  at 
which  she  airives,  until  all  danger  of  infection 
has  passed, 

"  Elaborate  proTisIons  have  been  made  for  securlnir 
the  proper  performance  of  quaruntine,  aud  obodienca 
tf  regulations  issued  by  the  privy  cuuucil  with  respect 
to  vessels  siispect^  of  haviug  the  jilague  or  other  in- 
fectious disease  on  board." — Blackttone:  CamiTttnt., 
blL  iv..  ch.  13. 

(2)  Restraint  of  intercourse  which  a  vessel 
is  obliged  to  undergo,  on  the  suspicion  of  being 
infected  with  a  malignant  or  contagious 
disease. 

(3)  The  place  where  vessels,  undergoing 
quarantine,  are  obliged  to  lie. 

%  Quarantine  regulations  were  first  estab- 
lished about  A.r.  144S,  when  Venice  was  the 
emporium  of  the  Eastern  trade.  Quarantine 
is  strongly  enforced  in  the  United  States,  aud 
has  recently  been  very  effective  in  keeping  out 
cholera.  The  British  government  depends  oa 
sanitary  regulations. 

*2.  Laxc:  A  period  of  forty  days,  during 
which  the  widow  of  a  man  dying  seized  of  land 
had  the  privilege  of  remaining  i  n  her  husband's 
capital  mansion-house,  and  during  which  time 
her  dower  was  to  be  assigned.     (English.) 

quar'-an-tine,  v.t.  [Quarantine,  s.]  To 
put  under  quarantine ;  to  cause  to  undergo 
quarantine  ;  to  prohibit  from  intercourse  with 
the  shore,  for  a  certain  period,  on  account  of 
real  or  supposed  infection.  Applied  to  vessels, 
or  to  goods  and  persons. 

•  quare,  v.t.  [Lat.  quadTOT=i<y  square.)  To 
cut  iato  square  pieces. 


ate.  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what.  lall.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worlt,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 
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•  qnare,  adv.    IWhekk.] 

quar'-^  im'-pe-dit,  }'hr.    [I^t  =  why  he 

hintlers.] 

Law:  A  real  possessory  action  to  reco%'cr  a 
presentation  when  the  patron's  rik'lit  liaa  hwn 
disturbed,  or  t<5  try  a  disputed  title  to  an  ad- 
vuwson. 

•  quar-el,  s.    [Qoakbel  (2),  «.] 

•quar'-cl-St,  •  quar'-rel-et,  t  [En^. 
guard  ;  dnilii.  siilf.  -e/.]  A*  btiiall  sqoare  or 
diamond-sliapcd  piece  ;  a  Ujzenge, 

"  Showed  them  there 
Ihe  quartleti  of  pearU"      Uerriek :  ffMperide*,  p.  K. 

•  quarer,  •  quarere»  5.    [Quakky  (l). «.] 

•  quaiion,  s.    [QuAnRiER  (1).] 

•quar-ken,  v.t.    [Querken.J 

qnarrant,  8.  [Ir.  &  Gael.  cMamn=a  eock  ; 
Wei.  kuaran^i  a  shoe. J  A  kind  of  shoe  luade 
of  untaiined  leather.    (Scotch.) 

•  quarre,  s.  &  a.    [Qvarry  (1),  s.} 

A.  Assiib^t.:  A  quarry. 

B.  Asnflj.:  Square. 

•  quarre-four,  s.  [Carfowoh.]  A  place 
where  four  road3  met. 

"At  tv  ijunrr^our  or  CToase  way.*  —  p.  BoHand  : 
Plulurc/i,  i>.  ■133. 

luar'-r^l  (1),  •  quar-ele,  "quar-ell, 

•  quer-rell,  •  quer-6le.  $.  [O.  Fr.  quereu^ 
(Fi\  'iverellr),  from  Liit»  querela  ;  Port.  &  It;il. 
qucrda.] 

L  Ordinary  Lang^iage: 

1.  A  breach  of  friendship  or  concord  ;  open 
variance  ;  a  falling  out  between  parties  ; 
estrangement. 

2.  A  brawl;  a  petty  fight;  a  scuffle,  a 
wraTi)j;le,  an  altercation  ;  an  angry  dispute. 

"  If  Qpon  *  eaddnii  quarrel  twv  persons  flf;ht.  and 
TDfl  of  thi-m  kllH  tlio  I'ther,  this  is  m&aBUuglit«r."— 
Btiukxtone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv,.  ch.  H. 

3.  A  contest ;  a  dispute  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  words. 

4.  The  cause,  occasion,  or  motive  of  parties 
or  cont^'ntion  ;  the  ground  or  reiison  of  being 
at  variance;  hence,  the  cause  or  aide  of  a 
party  at  variance. 

"  Holy  seeins  tho  ijuarrel  npon  your  grsco's  pftrt." 

A7>a*M;>.  .•  Alft  »>//  fhrtt  Kndt  Well.  ill.  1. 

•5.  Objection,  ill-will,  animosity,  enmity. 
iMark  vi.  19.) 

•  6.  Earnest  desire  or  longing, 

n.  Law:  An  action,  real  or  pcrsonaL 
^  1.  To  take  a  quarrel  up  ; 
•(1)  To  compose  or  settle  a  quarrel  ordis* 
pa  to. 

"  I  have  his  Lomo  to  tak«  up  the  quarrel,'' 

Sfi.ikeip.  :  Twrlfth  yi-jht,  ill.  4. 

(2)  To  take  si<lewlUt  one  party  in  a  quarrel. 
•2.  To  have  a  qvarrd  to :  To  be  at  odds  with. 

"NoTO&u  hath  'iny  quarrff  tn  me." 

ahakejp. :  Tutel/th  JfUjlU.  «L  i. 

quar'-rol  (2),   •quar-el,    •  quar-ell, 

•  quar-ello,    •  ^uar-rell,  «.     [O.   Fr. 

q^iarr''l.  qiutrrcait  (!■  r.  rurrftu),  from  I^/ow  lat. 
qumJr'il-nrif  ace  of  quiulrellus:=:n,  qiuirrel,  a 
Square  tile,  from  quadru3=.  sqiiHrc,] 

•  1,  .\.  l")lt  or  flart  to  be  shot  from  a  cross- 
bow nr  thrown  from  an  en)^iii<>orcjxt«['Ult ;  an 


arrow  having  four  projecting  pointe<l  heads 
and  [lyraniidal  point. 

"Tho  lord  of  CUry  wm  iitrlk(>n  with  n  vunrrlt  out 
of  th«  t-iwiio,  of  wliloho  Htriikc  ho  dyed,  —ttemeri: 
yrultttirt :  Crimucl«,  vol.  11.,  ch,  tI, 

2.  A  pane  of  glass  of  a  diamond  or  rhnmbal 
■hape,  placed  vertically,  ami  uh'.I  In  lend  cnsi- 
menti;  also  the  opening  In  the  window  in 
Vhleli  the  pane  Is  set. 

"Throw  Boino  cniiil«  In  the  wall,  or  ■onia  hrokea 
qu.irfU  In  the  wlu.ldw."— Ort/ut«T.-  Jiut  if>in.2*\ 

3.  A  square  [lavlng-stoue  or  tUo  of  a  sqoaro 
or  diamond  shape. 

4.  A  four-sided  graver. 

&.  A  Htimemason's  chisel. 

6.  A  glazier's  diamond. 

*  quarrel  no odlo,   *  qnarol -noodle. 

<L     A  .squiire  needle. 

goar'-r^l  d),  •quar'-roU,  v.U  k  t,    (Fr. 

querellcr :  Port,  qurrdar ;  Ital.  querdaTe.'\ 


A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  out ;  to  fall  at  variance ;  to  come 
to  loggerheads. 

"  Quarrel  with  your  grvi^t  opixiscIeM  wIlK" 

Sfiitke*y.  :  Lf-txr,  Iv.  S. 

2.  Ti>  dispute  violently,  or  with  loud  and 
aii;;ry  words  ;  to  wrangle,  to  squabble,  to  cun- 
tirud,  to  scutlie. 

"  I  ■bftll  M  •oon  quarrrt  at  It  as  any  man.* 

Shakap.  :  Mtrry  Hiwrj  0/  WindtQr,  L  L 

•3.  To  contend,  to  figlit. 

"Tbey  left  tho  son  of  Jovo  to  quarrel  for  the  rest* 
OnjiU-n.    {Tadd) 

•4.  To  be  at  variance;  to  be  in  contrast; 
to  be  contrary  or  incongruous  ;  to  disagree. 

"  Siiinn  defect  In  b«r 
Did  quarrel  with  the  iinMrsi  gr»ct!  she  owM." 

shaketp.  :  TtmpcH,  iiU  L 

5,  To  find  fault ;  to  CAviU 

"To  admit  the  thine  and  quarrel  alioiit  the  nnnie, 
U  to  make  ourselves  rldlculouft."—£rarnAuK.*  Agattut 
ffobbet. 

•B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  quarrel  with. 

2.  To  find  fault  vvith  ;  to  challenge,  to  re- 
prove :  as,  To  quarrel  a  word. 

3.  To  compel  by  a  quarrel  ;  as.  To  quarrel 
a  man  out  of  his  estate  or  rights. 

qa^-rel  (2),  v.t.  [Quarry  (l),  s.]  To  raise 
stones  'fi<»m    a  quarry;    to    quarry    stones. 

{Scotch.) 

•  quar'-rel-et,  s.    [Quarelet.] 

•  quar'-rell,  s.    [Quarrel  (2),  s.] 

quar'-rcl-ler,  s.  [Eng.  quarrel  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
Une  wfio  qu;irrels,  or  wrangles;  a  quarrel- 
some person. 

"Gentle,  no  quarreflrr.  abhorrynft  oouetousneea"— 
Sarnet:  »'or*f*;  Att  Hpitomc,  p.  ail. 

quar'-rel-lihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  IQuarrf.l 
(I),  v.\  ' 

•  quar'-rel-ling-l^,    •  quar-rol-ing-lie, 

adv.  \K\i^.  qiuirrelling ;  -ly.]  In  a  quarrelsome 
manner;  contentiously. 

I  knfM 

•  quar'-  rel  -  lous,    •  quar'-  rel  -  ous,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  quereUeux,  from  l,.at.  qu*'ruhsus ;  Sp. 
querelloso ;  Port,  qiierdoso ;  Ital.  querdoso, 
quendoso.]  [Querolols.]  Quarrelsome  ;  apt 
or  disposed  to  quarrel ;  petulant. 

"  Aa  guarrellou.%  an  the  weazel." 

ahtiketp. :  CymbcUne,  III.  4, 

quar'-rel-some,  a.  [Eng.  quaml;  some.l 
Inclined  or  apt  to  quaiTel ;  given  to  quarrel- 
ling, wrangling,  or  contention ;  irascible, 
choleric,  easily  provoked,  contentious. 

"Johnson  bad  always  b<-'n  nwh,  inatlnoiu,  aud 
quarrelsome." — MacauUij/:  hut.Jit^f.,  oh.  xlv, 

quar'-rel-somo-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  q^tarrelsome  ; 
•lij.\  In'aquarrelsomcnuiDuer ;  with  petulance. 

quar'-rol- some-ness.  ?.  [Kny.  quarrelsonie  ; 
-n#.s5.1  'Th>' quality  or  state  of  being  quarrel- 
some ;  a  disptisition  to  quarrel  or  wrangle  ;  a 
qunnelHome  disposition. 

■'TIiIh  envy  niid  OunrreUom^neu.'' —- TlUKJcerai/ : 
Roitndali<jiU  /'apart,  Nu  28. 

•  quar'- ren- dor,     *  qnar'-ren-den,   s. 

[Etym.  doubtlul.)     A  speciis  of  apple. 


•quar  ror,  •  quar-rere, ».  [QrARRY(i),j».i 

•quar'-ri-a-blo,  a.   [Eng.  quarry,  v. ;  •ohi^.] 
CapaMe  of'btiiiig  (Miarried  ;  tit  to  l>o  quarried. 

•  qnar'-rlod  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.   [QuARnY(i),  v.] 

•  quar'-riod  (2),  rt.     [Eng.  qunrri/.  (2),  s. ;  -cl.] 

Provided  with  aq»iairy  or  jjrey.  (Ueaum.  <t 
fUtch.) 

•  qnar'-rl-or  (1),  •  quar-i-on, ».  [Latqund- 

rus  =  square.)  A  wax  candle,  consisting  of  a 
square  lump  of  wax  with  a  wiek  in  the  coittre. 

"All  t)i«  onde*  of  qwirriera  uid  pricket*. "—(/rdf' 
tianaet  *  /IfffulatioTU,  p.  '20&. 

QU&r'  rf-or  (2),  «.     [Eng.   guarrj/,  v.  ;  <r.] 
One  who  works  in  a  quarry  ;  a  quarryman. 

"TtiA  nith|ps«  aaiailltnof  thn  quarrler  nnd  htilhlor 
haw  ddiio  iiKicli  tuul>lll«raU<  thi>w  sliik'nlarly  lnt<ir>-*t- 
Inn  iiii'iiiorlAlj."— U'l/juri;  /'rrhiitorio  AmuiU  t\f  :>c'>t. 
tanii.  ch.  V. 

•  quar'-r^m.  *  qnor-rome*  '  quar-ron, 

$.  [Apparentlv  a  corrupt,  of  carruni  (ti.V.)Vj 
Tho  liody.  (Siaiuj.)  (Smith :  Lives  of  Hi^/h- 
waymrn,  1710.  I.  169.) 


quar'-r^  (1),  ■  qaur,  •  qnarer,  *  quar- 
ore,  •  quar-ror.  '  quar-rere,  '  quar- 
rle,  «.  to.  Fr.  7U/(rri<rr«  (Fr.  carnere),  frnm 
Low  Lat.  quadraria  ~  a  quarry  for  squared 
stones,  from  Lat.  qua4iro=  to  square  ;  quadrus 
=  square.]  A  place,  pit,  or  mine  where  stnnea 
are  dug  out<»f  the  earth,  or  are  separated  from 
the  mass  of  rock  by  blasting.  The  term  mine 
is  generally  conrined  to  pits  or  places  whence 
coal  t>r  metals  are  taken ;  quarry  to  those 
from  which  stones  for  building,  Ac.  as  marble, 
slate.  Sic,  are  taken.  A  mine  is  subterranean, 
and  rt;ached  by  a  shaft ;  in  a  quarry  tiie  over- 
lying soil  is  simply  removed. 

■'Whether  thero  wtro  any  necessity  that  could 
liifntntly  [irndiico  quarri^i  of  stone  in  the  tsartb."^ 
JJvre:  Anfidoio  ag^iiiut  Alheirm,  pL  1.,  ob.  lU. 

"  quarry-Slave,  s.    A  slave  oondemned 

to  work  in  the  public  quarries. 

quarry  stone  bond,  5. 

BuiUl. :  Hubble  masonry. 

quarry- water,  s. 

Mininrj:  The  water  more  or  less  diffused 
through  "the  substance  of  many  stones  when 
first  taken  from  the  quarry.  Whilst  they 
retain  it  they  are  soft,  and  in  some  cases  even 
fictile.  After  they  have  hardened  in  the  air, 
they  will  not  again  become  soft,  even  if 
immersed  in  water.    (Lyell.) 

quar'-ry  (2),  s.  k  a.    [O.  Fr.  quarre{TT.  carrc), 
fi  om  I.,at.  quadrnm,  accus.  of  yiWM/nM=square.J 
[QUARREL  (2).  s.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  diamond-shaped  pane  of  a  lead  case- 
nu-nt.  Tbey  are  fixed  in  by  cames,  which  are 
tied  by  leaden  strips  to  sad'ile-bars  running 
transversely  across  the  iron  frame  of  the  case- 
ment window. 

"  To  take  down  a  quarry  of  glass  to  scowr«,*— 
Mortimer:  lltubandry. 

2.  An  arrow  witli  a  square  head  ;  a  quarreL 
**  So  tit  to  shoot  she  f  inKled  forth  an)oii){ 

Her   foes,   who   first  her  quarrie*  strenftth  should 
fctfle.'    Falrcfojc^ :  Ouil/rey  it/Ouvloj/tu,  ch.  xL.  |  ii 

3.  A  small  squ.are  paving-stone  or  brick. 

•  B,  As  adj. :  Square,  quadrate. 

quar'-ry  (3),    •  quar-rey,    •  quar-rle, 

•  quer-re,  s.      [O.    I-'r.    aiircc,   ciure,    fioni 

cuir(Lat.  coriuin,)  =  hide,  hkin.]     [CuiUAas.] 

"  1.  In  hunting,  a  part  of  the  entrails  of  the 

animal  killed  given  to  the  dog.s. 

•  2.  A  heap  of  animals  killed;  hence,  a  heap 
of  dead  generally. 

"  What  murthrlngyu/irii  of  men,  what  heap^  dowo 
thrown,"  ph'tcr:  Virjil :  .^'haioojIx. 

3.  Any  aninuil  pursued  as  game  with  hounds 
or  iiawks;  game,  prey;  hence,  any  object  of 
pursuit. 

"  The  pack  could  not  bo  defrauded  Into  the  belief 
that  ihv\T quarry  was  ]i>il"— Field.  Apill  I,  1885. 

quar'-rjr  (1),  v.t.    (Quarry  (l),  s.)    To  dig  or 
take  from  a  quarry,  as  marble,  slate,  Ac 
"  Hl-  homo  where  nolden  ludus  strenrno, 
Of  pearl  aud  qunrry'd  diaiiioud  drcKiu^." 

Briioke  ■  f\iblet. 

*  quar'-rj?-,  v.i.  [Qoauby  (3),  5,]  To  prey,  as 
a  vulture  or  hawk. 

"  with  carcn  nml  horrors  at  his  heart,  like  the  Tulturo 
thitt  tn  d«y  and  iiii^lil  quarrying  upua  Pruiuetbc us*s 
h\vi.''—L'klfriini/e. 

quar'-ry-man,  s.  [Eng.  quarry  (l).  b-.  and 
vuin.]  One  who  works  In  a  quarry  ;  one  wlio 
quarries  stones,  &c. 

"One  .  ,  .  the  quarryman  aasDred  iiio  was  HaL*— 
n'ovduKiriL 

quart,  "  quarto.  ».     [Fr.  quartern  Frr^nch 

r|uait,  fri>ni  1-at.  qiuirta  (n<(rj)=the  f'tirth 
(pari),  from  qiiartus  =  fourth  ;  (/i(.</i/ir  =  four; 
Up.  cuarto,  cuarta;  Port.  A  Ital.  quarto^ 
qnarta.\ 

•  1.  A  quarter ;  a  fourth  part. 

•'  Aud  Olmlwr  did  pn«aw»io  tho  w«tem«  Tinirf." 
Si^enur:  F.  </■■  H.  l>  11 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  u  gallon  ;  two  iiints  or 
60-8135  cubic  inches.  The  old  En^lf.sn  quart 
for  wine  and  snirils  contained  57*7^  cuhic 
inches  ;  that  for  uoer  andale70'6euhie  Inehe.^t, 
and  that  for  dry  uiooauru  07 '2  cubio  ineliea 
nearly. 

"  When  all  ths  wine  which  I  put  off  by  wliolr*Al9 
ll«  took  aMatit  In  qunri*."  ilnynf  '  t'i'y  M'tleh,  1,  L 

3.  A  vessel  containing  tho  fourtli  part  of  a 

gallon. 


"TlilscarTi^ntsreoth  ditwn,  and  oometh  Kpala, 
htof  u     ■  ■       " 

Chiittr*r:  C.  T,  S,4M. 


'  uii||hty  iU«  a  largf  quart." 


4,  A  8«quenre  of  four  carda  In  the  game  of 
pi<iuet,    (I'ron.  kart.) 


bSil,  b^ ;  po^t,  j6^l ;  cat.  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  bonpli ;  go.  gem :  thin,  (bis :  sin.  a^ ;  oxpoot.  i^onophon.  exist,    -ing. 
^lan,  -tian  =  sb^n.   -tlon,  -slon - sbun;  -^on,  -}lon  =■  shOii.    -olous.  -tions.  -sious  =  sbtis.    -bio.  -dlo,  &o.  ^  b^l.  d^L 
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quart  bottle,  s.  A  bottle  nominally  con- 
tinuing the  fourtli  part  of  a  gallon,  but  in 
reality  as  sold  frequently  containing  only  a 
sixth  part  or  less. 

*  quart-d'ecu.  quardecn.  s.  An  old 
rrencli  cuiii  equal  to  the  fuurth  part  of  a 
crown. 

quart-pot,  s.  A  pot  or  vessel  holding  a 
quart.     (Sfiake^y). :  2  Henry  VL,  iv.  10.) 

•  quart,  *  quarto,  '  qwart,  *  quert,  a. 

&  5.  (Prob.  {mm  O.  Fr.  qner,  cuer  =  tlte  heart ; 
cf.  Eng.  hearty  =  in  good  heart.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Safe,  sound. 

"  nol  and  quert."  LydgaU :  Minor  Poemi.  p.  33. 

B.  Assubs-t.  :  Srifety. 

'*  Ye  ul  h&ue  hele  and  lere  in  owart." 

Coveulry  Alyiteries,  p.  225. 

quar'-tan,  *  quar-teyne,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
quartni'iit  =  quartan,  from  Lat.  quartana 
(/eftris)  =  quartan  (fever),  from  quartanus  = 
pertaining  to  the  fourth  ;  quartus  =  fourth.] 

A.  Asa^-lj.:  Designating  the  fourth;  oc- 
curring or  recurring  every  fourth  day. 

"  He  fell  in  a  feuer  guartej/ng  and  a  great  flyxe." — 
Fabyan,  voL  ii.  (an.  ISJS), 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  measure  containing  ft 
fourth  part  of  some  otlier  measure. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  quartan  ague. 

quartan -fever,  quartam-ague.  5. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  or  ague  recurring  every 
fourth  day :  that  is,  it  is  absent  two  whole 
days  and  then  returns  after  an  interval  of 
seventy-two  hours.  The  paroxysm  generally 
arises  in  the  afternoon. 

q,iiar' - tane,  s.  [Lat.  quartans)  =  fourth; 
-ane.]    [Butane.] 

•  quar-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  quartus  = 
fourth.] 

MetaU. :  The  process  formerly  employed  of 
Beparating  gold  from  silver  by  means  of  nitric 
acid.  This  would  not  act  effectually  upon  an 
alloy  containing  less  than  three-parts  silver, 
80  that  when  the  mixture  was  richer  in  gold, 
silver  was  added  to  make  this  proportion. 
{Boyle:  Works,  i.  504.) 

•  quarto  (1),  s.    [Qdart,  «.] 
quarte  (2),  s.    [Fr.] 

Fencing :  One  of  the  four  guards,  or  ft  cor- 
responding position  of  the  body. 

quar'-teno,  s.    [Lat.  quart{us)  =  fourth ;  -ene.] 

[BUTENE.] 

QUar-ten-yV-ic,  a.  [Eng.  qxiarten(e),  and 
{eth)ylic.]     Derived  from  or  containing  ethyl. 

quartenyllc  -  acid,    ».      [Isocrotonic- 

ACID.] 

QUar'-ter,  s.  [O.  Fr.  quarter  (Fr.  qTiartier), 
from  Lat.  quartartits  =  a  fourth  part,  a  quarter 
of  a  measure  of  anything,  from  quartiis  = 
fourth ;  Dan.  qvartfer;  Ger.  quartier;  Sw. 
qvarter  ;  Dut,  kwartier.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  fourth  part  or  portion  of  anything; 
one  of  four  parts  into  which  anything  is 
divided. 

9  "  Xo  hert«  may  tbioke,  no  tongue  oalue, 

A  quarter  of  my  wue  and  paUi." 

Ramaunt  o/thc  Rat*. 

(2)  Hence,  specifically  : 

(a)  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 


IT  More  widely,  any  region  or  point ;  direc- 
tion :  as,  From  what  quarter  does  the  wind 
blow? 

(h)  The  fourth  part  of  the  year ;  especially 
at  schools,  the  fourth  part  of  the  period  of  the 
year  during  which  the  pupils  are  under  in- 
struction, generally  about  ten  or  eleven  weeks. 
In  this  sense  now  becoming  gradually  super- 
seded by  term  (q.v.). 

(c)  The  fourth  part  into  which  a  body  or 
carcass  is  divided,  including  one  of  the  limbs. 

"The  qnartera  were  sent  to  henge  at  four  cltez 
So  la  be  worth  be  scbeut,  who  eo  traytour  bez." 
JL  Brunne.  p.  244. 

(fO  The  fourth  part  of  an  hour,  equivalent 
to  fifteen  minutes. 

"A  fellow  tbat  tumi  upon  his  to« 
In  a  steeple,  and  atiikea  quari^rtf 

Maynt :  City  Match,  U.  X 

(«)  A  coin,  value  twenty-flve  cents,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  dollar. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  particular  region  or  district  of  a  town 
or  country ;  a  district,  a  locality  :  as,  the  Latin 
quarter  In  Paris, 

(2)  Proper  position ;  allotted  or  assigned 
position  or  place  ;  specific  place  or  location. 
[B.  9.  (5).] 

(3)  (PL) .'  A  place  of  lodgingor  entertainment ; 
shelter;  temporary  residence  or  abode.  [U.S.] 

(4)  Mercy;  merciful  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors  or  stronger  party  ;  a  refraining 
from  pushing  one's  advantage  to  extremes. 
[To  show  quarter.] 

•(5)  Peace,  friendship,  concord,  amity. 

"  In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  pToom." 
Shaketp.  :  OtheUo.  u.  S. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  portion  of  a  Gothic  arch. 

2.  Astron.  :  The  fourth  part  of  the  moon's 
monthly  revolution  :  as,  The  moon  is  in  her 
first  quarter.     [MooN.] 

3.  Bxdlding  £  Carpentry  : 

(1)  An  upright  stud  or  scantling  in  a  par- 
tition which  is  to  be  lathed  and  plastered. 
Tlie  English  rule  is  to  place  the  quarters  at  a 
distance  not  exceeding  fourteen  inches. 

(2)  A  section  of  winding  stairs. 

(3)  A  square  panel  enclosing  a  quatrefoil  or 
other  ornament. 

4.  Coopering:  The  portion  of  the  side  of  a 
cask  intermediate  between  the  chime  and  the 
bulge. 

5.  Cork-cutting:  A  piece  of  cork,  blocked 
out  and  ready  for  rounding  into  proper  shape. 

6.  Farriery: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  horse's  hoof  between  the 
toe  and  the  heel,  being  the  side  of  the  coffin. 

^  False  quarter :  A  cleft  in  the  hoof  extend- 
ing from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe,  or  from  top 
to  bottom.  When  for  any  disorder  one  of  the 
quarters  is  cut,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  quarter- 
cast. 

(2)  The  rear  or  heel  por- 
tion of  a  horseslioe. 

7.  Her. :  One  of  the  divi- 
sions of  a  shield,  when  it 
is  divided  into  four  por- 
tions by  horizontal  and  jier- 
pendicular  lines  meeting  in 
tlte  fesse  point;  an  ordi- 
nary occupying  one-fourth 
of  the  field,  and  placed 
(unless  otherwise  directed)  in  the  dexter  chief. 

8.  Mil.  (P'.).'  A  station  or  encampment 
occupied  by  troops  ;  place  of  lodging  or  en- 
campment for  ofticers  and  men.  The  apart- 
ments assigned  to  officers  and  soldiers  in  a 
barrack.  (.Shakesp. :  1  Eenry  VI.,  ii.  1.) 
[Head-quarters.  J 

9.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  side  of  a  ship,  aft,  between  the  main 
channels  and  stern. 

(2)  That  portion  of  a  yard  from  the  slings 
outward. 

(3)  A  point  of  the  compass  between  the  line 
of  the  keel  and  abaft  the  beam. 

(4)  (PL):  Thestationsof  a  ship's  company  in 
time  of  exercise  or  action. 

10.  Milting  :  A  section  of  a  millstone  dress, 
consisting  of  a  leader  and  its  branches  ;  the 
term  is  used  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
degrees  embraced  in  the  sector. 

11.  Navig. :  A  fourth  part  of  a  point,  equiva- 
lent to  2°  48'  45"  of  an  arc.  (Called  also  a 
Quarter-point.) 

12.  Skoemaking :  The  portion  of  a  boot  or 
shoe  upper  behind  the  ankle-seams, 

13.  Weights  <t  Measures  : 

(1)  The  fourth  part  of  a  hundredweight,  or 
2S  lbs. 

(2)  The  fourth  part  of  a  ton  in  weight,  or 
eight  bushels  of  grain. 

(3)  The  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coal. 

T  (1)  7*0  show  quarter,  *  To  grant  quarter,  *  To 
keep  quarter:  la  war,  to  spare  the  life  of  a 
vanquished  enemy ;  hence,  generally,  not  to 
push  one's  advantage  to  an  extreme  ;  to  show 
mercy  ;  to  be  merciful,  kind,  or  forgiving,  (The 
origin  of  the  terra  is  disputed  ;  by  some  it  is 
referred  to  an  agreement  said  to  have  been 
anciently  made  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards,  that  the  ransom  of  a  soldier  should 
be  the  quarter  of  his  pay.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  referred  to  the  meaning  I.  2.  (5),  and  so 
mean,  to  grant  friendship  or  peace.) 


QUARTERS. 


(2)  On  the  quarter  : 

Naut. :  In  the  direction  of  a  point  in  tho 
horizon  considerably  abaft  the  beam,  but  not 
in  the  direction  of  the  stern. 

"  Whetheron  the  V)ow,  or  a  beam,  op  on  tht  quarter.'* 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  U.  188S. 

*  quarter-aspect,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  aspect  of  two  planets,  whose 
position  is  at  a  distance  of  90*  on  the  zodiac. 

qnarter-back,  s. 

Football:  One  of  the  players  stationed  ilD> 
mediately  in  front  of  the  goal-keeper. 

quarter -badge,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  artificial  gallery  on  a  ship;  a 
carved  ornament  near  the  stern,  containing  a 
window  for  the  cabin,  or  a  representation  of  a 
window.  It  occurs  in  ships  which  have  no 
quarter-gallery  (q.v.). 

quarter-bill, «. 

Naut. :  A  list  containing  the  different  station* 
to  which  the  officers  and  crew  are  distributed 
in  time  of  action,  with  their  names. 

quarter-blanket,  s. 

Maiiege :  A  small  blanket  generally  used 
under  the  harness,  covering  the  horse's  back 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips,  though  in  some 
cases  it  extends  no  farther  forward  than  the 
front  of  the  pad. 

quarter-block,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  double  block  iron-bound,  sectired 
swivel  fashion  by  a  bolt  near  the  middle  of  a 
yard. 

quarter-boards,  s.  pi 

Naut. :  A  set  of  thin  boards  forming  an 
additional  height  to  the  bulwarks  at  the  after- 
part  of  a  vessel.  Also  called  Top-gallant  bul- 
warks. 

quarter-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  boat  hung  to  davits  over  a  Bhip*f 
quarter. 

quarter-boot,  s. 

Manage.  :  A  leatlier  boot  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  heels  of  the  horse's  fore-feet  from 
injury  by  overreaching  with  the  hind  feet. 

*  quarter-boys,  s.  pi.  Machinery  of  a 
clock  striking  the  quarters.  (Southey :  Th$ 
Doctor,  ch.  xxix. 

quarter-bred,   a.     Having   one-fourth 

pure  blood,     (^iaid  of  horses  or  cattle.) 

quarter-cast,  a.    [Quarter,  s.,  II.  6.  ^.) 

quarter-cleft,  a.  Applied  to  timber  cut 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  This 
section,  by  running  parallel  to  the  silver 
grain,  shows  the  wood,  particularly  oak,  to 
great  advantage. 

quarter-cloths,  s.  pL 

Naut.  :  Long  pieces  of  painted  canvas  ex- 
tended on  the  outside  of  the  quarter-netting 
from  the  upper  jmrt  of  the  gallery  to  the 
gangway. 

*  quarter -cu£red,  a.  Beaten  with  a 
quarter- staff. 

"Four  hundred  Benat^ira  entered  the  lists,  and 
thought  It  an  hoauar  to  be  cudgelled  and  quarttr- 
cuffed,"~TatUr,  No.  3L 

quarter-day,  ».  In  England  the  day 
which  begins  each  quarter  of  the  year.  They 
are  now  Lady-day  (March  25),  Midsummer- 
day  (June  24),  Michaelmas-day  (Septem- 
ber 29),  and  Christmas-day  (December  25). 
These  days  have  been  adopted  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  for  entering  on  or  quitting 
lands  or  houses,  and  for  paying  rent.  In  the 
old  style  they  were  Old  Lady-day  (April  6), 
Old  Midsnmmer-day  (July  6),  Old  Michael- 
mas-day (October  11),  and  Old  Christmas-day 
(January  6).  In  Scotland  the  quarter-days 
are  Candlemas-day  (February  2),  »Vhitsunday 
(May  15),  Lammas-day  (August  1),  and  Martin- 
mas-day (November  11). 

quarter-deck,  9. 

Naut.  :  A  deck  raised  above  the  waist  and 
extending  from  the  stern  to  the  mainmast. 
It  is  especially  a  privileged  portion  of  the 
deck,  being  the  promenade  of  the  superior 
officers  or  of  the  cabin  passengers.  The  wind- 
ward side  is  the  place  of  honour. 

quarter-decker,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sarcastic  title  applied  to  aa  officer 
who  is  more  remarkable  for  attention  to 
etiquette  than  for  a  knowledge  of  seaiLanship, 


Ste,  fat,  fore,  amidst,  what,  fS,ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woU,  work,  who,  son;  mate*  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  r&le,  fall;  try,  Syrian*    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


quarter-evU,  quarter-ill,  s.  A  dis- 
ease (malignant  pustule)  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
It  causes  great  mortality. 

•■  A  i-reventive  to  bliick  leg  or  quartrr-nil."— Field, 
Marcil  It,  i«.S'.. 

quarter -face,   s.     A    face   three    parts 

tarnfd  ;iw;iy, 

quarter-foil,  s.    [Qdartrefoil.] 
quarter- gallery,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  small  balcony  on  the  quarter 
of  a  vessel.  It  is  often  decoi'ated  with  orna- 
mental carvings,  kc 

quarter-guard,  5. 

Mil. :  A  small  guard  posted  in  front  of  each 
battalion  in  camp. 

•  quarter -gunner,  s. 

Naut,  :  A  term  fornnMly  applied  to  an  able- 
bodied  seaman  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  gunner,  one  quart«r-gttnne»*  being  allowed 
to  every  four  guns. 

quarter-hoUow  tool,  s. 

Wo'-l-turning :  A  chisel  for  making  convex 
moulditi^s. 

qnarterhung.  a, 

Ordn. :  Said  nf  a  gun  whose  trunnions  have 
their  axis  below  the  line  of  bore. 

quarter-iU,  3.    [Quarter-evil.] 

•  quarter-look,  s.    A  side-look. 

quarter-man,  s.  A  foreman  employed 
Id  tlie  royal  dockyttids  under  the  master-ship- 
wright, to  superintend  a  certain  number  of 
workmen. 

quarter-netting,  s, 

Navt. :  Netting  on  the  quarter  for  the  stow- 
age of  hammocks,  which  in  action  serve  to 
arrest  bullets  from  small  arms. 

qnarterpaoe,  s. 

Bttil'L  :  A  stair  embracing  a  quarter-turn  at 
the  winding  of  a  stairs. 

quarter -partition,  a. 

Carp. :  A  j'artition  consisting  of  quartering. 

quarter- pieces,  s.  pi. 

Shi}>}nnld. :  Tiinbers  in  the  after  part  of  the 
quartt-r-gallery  near  the  talfrail. 

quarter-point,  s.    (Quarter,  s.,  II.  u.) 

quarter- rail,  s. 

Shii'huild. :  One  of  a  series  of  narrow 
mouldi^d  planks,  reaching  from  the  stern  to 
the  gangway  and  servinc;  as  a  fence  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where  there  are  no  ports  or 
bulwarks. 

quarter-round,  5. 

1.  Arck.  :  An  nvolo  ;  an  echinus, 

2.  Carp. :  A  plane  used  for  moulding  frame* 
work. 

Qiuirter-ronnd  tool :  A  chisel  used  for  making 
conciive  mouldings. 

quarter-seal,  s.  The  seal  kept  by  the 
dirKClor  of  the  Chancery  of  Scotland.  It  is 
In  tlipsliape  and  impression  of  the  fourth  i)!irt 
of  the  Great  Seal,  and  is  in  the  Scotch  statutes 
called  the  Testimonial  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Gifts  of  land  from  the  crown  jmas  this  seal  in 
certain  cases.    (Hell.) 

quarter- sessions,  s.  pi. 
Law: 

1.  Jn  England:  A  general  court  of  criminal 
Jurisdic;tion  held  in  every  county  once  in  each 
quarter  of  a  year  ltef<  re  two  or  more  justices 
of  the  iteace,  anri  bcfuro  the  recorder  in 
boroughs.  Its  jurisdiction  is  conlined  to  the 
auialU-r  felonies  and  misdemeanors  against  the 
public,  and  certain  matt4!r8  ratlier  of  a  civil 
than  a  criminal  nature,  .such  as  the  regulation 
of  weights  and  measures;  questions  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  the  jioor  ;  bastardy  ;  and 
appeals  against  a  multitude  of  onlcrs  or  con- 
victinns,  which  may  be  made  in  petty  sessions, 
within  the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue,  the 
highways,  and  other  nmtters  of  a  local  niiture. 
In  tnikst  of  tlieso  cases  an  appcil  lies  to  the 
higher  court. 

2.  InScothind:  A  court  held  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace  four  times  a  year  at  tlie  county 
towns.  These  courts  have  the  power  of  r^- 
Tersing  the  scnb-nees  pronounced  at  the  special  • 
and  potty  aessifjns,  wlmn  the  aenteiice  is  of  a 
nature  subject  to  review. 

3.  In  thf.   rnitrd  ^V<(^■^ ;    A  court  vorlouMly 


quarter— quartermaster 

known  by  this  title,  Crimiual  Court,  &.c.      It  is 
fliniilar  to  the  English  court  described. 

•  quarter-Slings,  s.  pi. 

yaut.  :  Hopes  or  chains  used  on  shipboard 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

quarter- square  8,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  A  table  of  the  fourtli  part  of  the 
squares  of  numbers.  It  is  used  in  lieu  of  a 
table  of  logarithms. 

quarter-sta£E^  s.    [Quarterstaff.] 

quarter- stancbion,  $. 

Xaut.  A  strong  stanchion  in  each  quarter 
of  a  square-sterned  vessel. 

quarter  stuff;  s. 

Carp.  :  Pl.-mk  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
quarter- timber,  s. 

1.  Carp. :  Scantling  from  two  to  six  inches 
deep. 

2.  Saut. :  One  of  the  framing  timbers  in  a 
ship's  quarter, 

quarter-wind.  s. 

Naut. :  A  wind  blowing  on  a  vessel's  quarter. 

qaar'-ter  (l),  v.t.  &i.     [Quarter,  a.] 
A.  Traiisitivc  : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  To  cut,  part,  or  divide  into  four  equal 
portions. 

*  2.  To  divide  into  parts  ;  to  cut  or  separate 
into  pieces. 

"I,  that  with  my  sword  quartered  thti  world." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopa/ra,  iv. 

3.  To  provide  with  quarters,  lodgings,  or 
shelter ;  to  find  lodging  and  food  for  (said 
espec.  of  soldiers). 

"Tlie  Carmelit«9  were  guartermt  !□  the  city,"— 
Macaulay  :  I/Ut.  Eng.,  cb.  vi. 

"4.  To  furnish  as  a  portion,  to  allot,   to 
deal  out,  to  share. 
5.  To  diet,  to  feed. 

"Bt'd  BDck  his  cIawi, 
And  quarter  hlin»elf  u[k>ii  tii»  pnwa." 

Sutler:  liudibrat.  I.  11.  271. 

H,  Technically: 

1,  Iler. :  To  add  to  other  arms  on  a  shield  ; 
to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditary  arms, 

2.  Law:  By  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  14G,  §  1,  a  part 
of  the  punishment  for  high  treason  was  that 
after  the  criminal  was  beheaded  his  body, 
divided  into  four  quarters,  should  be  disposed 
of  as  his  Majesty  might  direct.  (For  this 
sentence,  beheading  may  now  be  substituted.) 

*B,  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  be  stationed  or  lodged  ; 
to  take  up  one's  quarters ;  to  remain  in 
quarters ;  to  lodge. 

2.  Her. :  To  be  quartered. 

"  He  bare  the  self  sanie  nrinea  thatdyd  quarter  in  tuy 
Bcute,"  Oaicoii/ne  :  UeuUe  q/ a  ilatke. 

quar'-ter  (2),  v.i.  \Vr.  cartayer  =  to  quarter, 
from  qualm  =  four ;  tlie  wheels  and  ruts 
dividing  the  road  into  four  I'ortions.]  To 
drive  a  carriage,  so  tliat  one  of  the  chief  nits 
is  between  the  wheels  ;  to  drive  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  wheels  entering  the  ruts. 

"The  postillion  WM  etii[i]<iycd  ....  et«rnnl)y  In 
quartcrinj."—Oe  (Jitiiicoy  :  Autod.  Sketch4-i,  1.  -Jan. 

*quar^-ter-age,'  quart  -rage  (age  as  ig), 

'  quar'-tridge,  ^.      [Kng.  quarter;  -aijc] 

1.  A  quiirtcily  allowance  or  payment. 

"Thf  qiinrtragfi  o(  tlio  friora  cnunot  be  little."— 
Fox  •  Martyr*,  \>.  IMS  (iiu.  1632). 

2.  Quarters.  (//oiins/i«i;.Sco(to?id, an.  1557.) 

qnar'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Qoarter,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  per. :  (Soo  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Divided  hito  quarters  or  four  equal  parts  ; 
separated  into  parts. 

2.  Lodged,  stationed. 

"A  Jesuit  was  quarHireil  there  u  chaiiljilii."— 
iituaulay  :  Illil.  Rnj,  cli,  vt. 

11.  fler.  :  A  term  8<nnetimes  applied  to  the 
eroMs  when  voided  in  the  centre  ;  as,  cross 
ijiinrlrrrd. 

quar'-tor  Ing,  ;>r.  ;Nir.,  a.,  &.  s.   (Quarter,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  j-ar.  :  (.See  the  verb). 

B.  Asadjf.tive: 

Nnuf.  :  Hi'ing  on  the  quarter,  or  between 
the  line  of  the  keel  and  the  iK'nni,  almft  the 
latter  :  aa,  a  quartering  wind.    {iJana.) 
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C.  As  suhstantiix : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  dividing  into  quarters  or  foui 
equal  parts;  division. 

2.  The  assignment  of  quarters  or  lodgings 
for  soldiers. 

3.  A  station. 

"  Habit»tlon«,  manalons.  or  ouartertngt  ther*."— 
Hounlague :  AppecUe  to  Cmtar,  en.  xvllL 

4.  Quarters  ;  lodging. 

•  5.  A  quarter. 

"The  notion  that  the  weAtherchtuiKeaat  the  moon't 
qunrrfringt  IsHtllt  held  with  areAt  vigour  iD  Elislaad.* 
—  Tylor:  I'rlm.  Cult.  (ed.  18731.  L  IW. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Cai-p. :  A  series  of  small  vertical  timber- 
posts,  rarely  exceeding  four  by  three  inches, 
used  to  form  a  partition  for  the  separation  or 
boundary  of  apartments.  They  are  usually 
plaeed  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  are 
lathed  an<l  i)lastered  in  the  internal  apart- 
ments, but  if  used  for  external  purposes  they 
are  geneially  boarded. 

2.  Gun. :  A  term  employed  when  a  piece  of 
ordnance  is  so  traversed  that  it  will  shoot  on 
the  line,  or  on  the  point  of  the  compass  whereon 
the  ship's  quarter  has  its  bearing. 

3.  Her.  :  The  arrangement  of  a  number  of 
coats-of-arms  on  one  shield  to  form  one  bear- 
ing, as  in  the  royal  anns  of  England,  where 
those  of  the  several  countries  are  conjoined; 
the  act  of  dividing  a  coat  of  anns  into  four  or 
more  quarters,  by  parting,  couping,  Ac,  by 
perpendieular  and  horizontal  lines.  It  is 
used  to  denote  the  several  alliances  of  one 
family  with  the  heiresses  of  others. 

4.  Mack. :  The  adjustment  of  cranks  on  a 
single  shaft  at  90°  distance  apart,  or  the  bor- 
ing of  wrist-pins  in  locomotive  driving-wheels 
at  right  angles  with  each  other. 

5.  Naut.  :  Sailing  lai:ge,  but  not  before  the 
wind. 

quartering-belt,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  belt  or  band  connecting  pulleys 
whose  axles  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

•  quartering -block,  s.  The  block  on 
which  tliu  body  of  one  condemned  to  oe 
quartered  was  cut  in  pieces. 

"  quax-ter-iz-a  -tlon,  s.     [Eng.  guartor,  v. ; 

■ization.] 
Law :  The  quartering  of  criminals. 

quar'-ter-ly,  a.,  adv.,  &8.  [Eng.  quarter;  -ly.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  containing  a  quarter  or 
fourth  part. 

2.  Occurring  or  recurring  once  in  each 
quarter  of  the  year  ;  occurring  or  done  at  the 
end  of  each  quai-ter  of  the  year  :  as,  quarterlif 
payments  or  visits. 

B.  As  adverb : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Once  in  each  quarter  of  the  year :  once  a 
quarter. 
•2.  In  quarters,  in  pieces. 

"  Tliey  lore  lu  pcccs  quarterli/ 
The  curjift. 

Qatr'iirme  :  Comjilaynl  <■_. 
fhyiomene. 

n.  Her.  :    Arranged   nr 
coniing  to  the  four  quar 
ters   of  the   shield 
lered. 


quiir- 


4    — 


"  He  bare  syluor  and  anhloa 
quarterly."  —  /lernert  :  fVuit- 
sart ;  Cronyvle,  voL  IL,  ch. 
clivlil. 


yUAUl  KKLV. 


(SnaUth  AViyti;  Arms. 

anJ   »«iric«  quar 

terty.i' 


C.  As  suhst.  :  A  ninga 
zine  or  (tther  liteniry  periO' 
dical  published  once  in  every  three  months. 

■'In    tin-   various   Ij<iiiil<iii  or  otliiT  qunrierliM.' — 
LiiKU'ty  :   .Vhi.t  in  the  tower  AniinaU,  I.  23. 

quar  -ter  mas-ter,  s.    (Eng.  quarter  (2),  a., 
and  ma^cr.] 

1.  Mil. :  An  ofHccr,  usually  promoted  fVom 
the  ranks,  who  suinrrtnteiids  the  issue  of 
stons,  fo^l,  and  (dotliing.  He  ranks  rir^t  as 
a  lieutenant,  and  is  promoted  to  captain  after 
a  certain  period  of  service. 

2.  Naut.:  A  jietly  oflleer,  who,  besides 
having  charge  of  the  stowage  of  l>allast  and 
provisions,  c<»iling  of  ropes,  Ac,  atlendit  to 
tlie  st't-nngofthu  ship.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  cai>tAin. 

quartcrmastor  general,  f. 

MiL  :  A  slallonU'i-r.  Mpci  lully  appointed  foi 


boil,  h6^;  p^t,  J^l;  cat,  9ell,  oborus.  9bin.  benpb;  go.  gom;  tbin,  tbis;  sin,  a^ ;  oxpoot.  Xonojihon.  os^lst.    pb  =  C 
-oian, -tlan  =  aban.    -Uon. -«1od  =  abun; -(ion,  ^lon  =  zbiin.    -clous. -tlous, -sioos  -  sbiU.    -ble,    die,  &c  =  bf  l,  d«L 
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quartern— quasl- 


duties  (ouuL'cted  with  quaa'teriuy,  eucaiiip- 
ing,  emburkins,  and  moving  Uoops.  In  the 
field  he  is  ifsponsible  for  the  surveys  and 
reconnaissance  necessary  for  tlieconductof  the 
army,  und  hiis  the  general  directii>n  of  the 
railway,  i>nstal,  signallin;^,  and  telegraph  ser- 
vices.   A  general  officei  is  usually  appointed. 

quartermaster-sergeant,  s. 

Mil. :  The  senior  sergeant  in  the  quarter- 
master's ilepaitnient  of  a  regiment.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  quartt^rmaster  for  the  issu- 
ing of  stores  and  other  duties  connected  with 
the  oflice.    He  ranks  next  the  sei-geaut-niajor. 

quar  -tern,  *  quar-terne,  *  quar-ter- 
oun, '  quar-tron,  "  quar-troun,  5.    [o. 

Fr.  quni-teron  =  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  a  quar- 
tern, from  Low  Lat.  qnarteroiiem,  accus.  of 
quartero  =  the  fourth  part  of  a  pound  ;  Lat 
qiMTtits  =  fourth.] 

*  1.  A  quarter. 

"  There  is  not  the  more  aeyn  In  nlle  tlie  hinartoun.  of 
only  tlie  SLComle  guarterouit."—MuundcviUe.  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Liquid  imas. :  The  fourth  part  of  a  pint; 
an  imperial  gill. 

3.  Dry  meas. :  Hie  fourth  part  of  a  peck,  or 
of  a  stone. 

4.  A  quartern-loaf  (q.v.). 

"The  pang  with  which  we  saw  one  of  those  Bolid 
marlrrnt  on  the  diimer-tahle."— CtHCur^/  Magazine, 
Lecember  1S78,  p.  4S8. 

quartern-loaf,  s.  Properly  a  loaf  made 
of  the  quarlerol'a  stone  of  finur.  but  generally 
applied  to  a  loaf  uf  the  weight  uf  4  lbs. 

•quar-terne,   *cwar-terne,   5.     [A.3. 

ciceatcrn.]     A  prison. 

"  I-buuilen  In  the  quarterne  of  Lmnlen." 

i,l../.i*/ll*/^  ii.  S86. 

quar'-ter-dn,  quar-ter-oon',  s.  [Quad- 
roon.] 

quar'-ters,  s.  pL    [Qxtarteb,  $.] 

quar'-ter-staff.  5.  [Eng.  Quarter,  and  staf 
(q.v.).]  A  sLiiUt  stall'  used  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  or  defence.  It  was  generally  about 
c\  feet  long,  and  loaded  with  iron  at  eacli 
end.  It  was  grasped  by  one  hand  in  the 
middle,  and  by  the  other  between  the  middle 
and  one  end.  In  use  the  latter  hand  was 
)»assed  rapidly  from  one  quartL-r  uf  the  stall"  to 
the  other,  thus  giving  the  weajion  a  rapid 
circular  motion,  and  bringing  the  hiaded  ends 
on  the  adversary  at  unexpected  points. 

"Wrestlcil.  pUyed  at  quat-tertt'tff,  and  won  foot- 
jv:ta."-~Hiicauhiy  :  But.  Eng..  ch,  Ti. 

quaX'tette',  quar-tet',  quar-tet'-to,  5. 

(Ital.  ly/far/c^o,  a  dimin.  from  fi»'(r(o=  fourth, 
from  Lat.  quartus ;  Fr.  quartette.] 
I.  Music: 

(1)  A  piece  of  music  arranged  for  four  voices 
or  instruments. 

(2)  A  set  of  four  persons,  who  perform  a  piece 
of  music  in  four  ]>arts  ;  a  quartette  party. 

*  2.  Pros.  :  A  stanza  of  four  lines. 

quar'-tic»  s.     [Lat.  2Uflr?H5=  fourth.) 

Alg.  :  Ahomogeneons  function  of  the  fourth 
degree  in  the  variables,  or,  as  the  latter  are 
sometimes  termed,  facients.  Binary,  ternary, 
and  quaternary  quartics  have  been  most 
studied,  in  consequence  of  their  connection 
respectively  witli  the  theories  of  equations,  of 
curves,  and  of  surfaces.    (Brande  d:  Cox.) 

*  quar'-tile,  s.    [Lat.  g7iartu$  =  fourth.] 

Asfyi'l. ;  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they 
are  iiist;int  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  a 
cirde,  or  when  their  longitudes  diU'er  by  00°. 
Marked  thu3  D.     Called  also  Quart ile-aspect. 

"  Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  gunrtiJc.  move 
My  liiuigs  of  jealou^'  for  Arcite'e  love." 

Dr^den  :  Patamon  *  Arcite,  I.  600. 

*  quartile-aspect,  s.    [Quartile.] 

•  quar'-tine,  5.     [Lat.  gHar(us  =  fourth.] 

Hot. :  What  was  once  considered  a  fourth 
Integument,  counting  from  the  outside,  in 
some  uvnles,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  layer 
either  of  the  secundine  or  of  the  nucleus. 

quar-ti-ster'-nal,  s.  [Lat.  quartus  =  fourth, 
and  Eng.  sternwii  (,q.v,).j 

Anat.:  The  fourth  osseous  portion  of  the 
sternum,  coresponding  to  the  fourth  intercos- 
tal space.    {Dunglison.) 

quar'-to,  a.  &  s.  [Fmm  the  r-.atin  phrase  in 
quu'to  =  in  a  fourth  of  the  original  size ;  quar- 
tus =iourih.} 


A.  As  adj.  :  Denoting  the  size  uf  a  book  in 
which  a  sheet  makes  four  leaves.  Frequently 
abbreviated  to  4to. 

"  The  book  is  in  point  of  size  quarto."— Sotet  4 
Queriea,  June  14, 1884,  p.  iJS. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  book  formed  by  folding  a 
sheet  twice,  making  four  leaves,  eight  pages. 
The  term,  by  modern  usage,  refers  to  a  book 
of  nearly  square  form.  The  proportions  vary 
according  to  the  sizes  of  the  sheets. 

"  Six  ample  gimrtos  must  have  tried,  and  may  have 
exbriuated  tlie  indulj^ence  of  tlie  pubUck." — Gibbon: 
Human  Emptre,  vol.  vii.    (Pref.) 

quar-td-de9'-I-nian,  s.  &  a.   [QuABTODEa- 

MANr.J 

A.  As  suhst.  :  One  of  the  Quartodecimani. 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  charncteristic 
of  the  Quartodecimani,  or  their  practice  ;  as, 

the  Quartodeciiiian  controversy, 

Ouar-td-de9-i-ma'-ni,  s.  pi.    [Eccles.  Lat., 
from  Lat.  quartus-decimiis  =  fourteenth.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Proconsular  Asia,  who,  alleging  the 
example  of  St.  John,  celebrated  Easter  on 
N  isan  14.  The  practice  was  Iinally  condemned 
by  the  Couucil  of  Nice  (a.d.  325).  Called  also 
Paschites.     [Easter,] 

*  quar'-train,  s.    [Quatrain.] 

*  quar'-tridge,  s.    [Quarterage.] 
quar'-tyl,  5.      [Lat.  quart(us)  =  fourth  ;  -yl.] 

[liLTVL.] 

quartz,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  of  German 
piovincial  origin.] 

Mill. :  A  rhombohedral  or  hexagonal  min- 
eral, crystallizing  mostly  iu  hexagonal  j>risms 
with  pyramidal  terminations.  Cleaviige  rhom- 
bohedral, very  imperfect,  and  rarely  obtain- 
able. Occurs  also  massive,  and  of  varying 
texture.  Hardness,  7;  sp.  gr.  2-3  to  2-S; 
puie,  crystillized  varieties,  2*6G  ;  lustre,  vitre- 
ous, sometimes  resinous,  splendent  to  dull ; 
colourless,  but  when  impure  of  varying  shades 
of  many  colours  ;  streak,  white,  in  coloured 
kinds  sometimes  of  the  same  colour,  though 
poller ;  transparent  to  opaque ;  fracture,  con- 
cUuidal  to  sub-conchoidal.  Plates  cut  at 
ri-;lit  angles  to  the  verticiil  axes  exhibit  cir- 
cular polarization.  Compos.  :  oxygen,  53-33  ; 
silicon,  40'07  =  100;  formula  Si02,  or  pure 
silicii.  Dana  groups  the  numerous  varieties  of 
this  mineral  as  follows  : 

A.  Fheuocryatalline  orVitreoua  varieties:  1.  Ordi- 
narv  cryst;illized,  K"ck  Cr>stal;  (a)  regiit;ir  crystals, 
or  limpid  civi.irtz,  I'')  riylit-haud«d  ciyatala.  (c)  left- 
haii-led  crystals,  [d)  cavernous  crystals,  [ej  c-ipited 
quiirtz,  (/ Id  rusy  quartz,  iff)  radiated  quartz,  (A)&hiotJS 
(j,uArtz.  2.  Asteritittid  or  etar-quiirtz.  a  Amethyst. 
4.  Ku3e.  6.  Yellow,  or  false  topaz.  6.  Smoky  or  calni- 
corin.  7.  Milky.  8-  Siderite,  or  sapphire  quartz.  9. 
Saseiiitic.  enclosing aciculiw  crystals  of  wtlier  minerals 
such  as  rutile.  tourm.TJine,  gOtliite.  stibuite,  asbestos, 
horubleDde,  and  epldote  10.  Cat's  eye.  11.  Aventu- 
rine.  11  Impure  :rom  tbe  presence  of  distinct  Uiiu- 
erals  densely  dilfused. 

B.  Cryptocryatalline :  1.  Chalcedony.  2.  Camelian, 
8,  Chrysoprase.  i.  Praae.  6.  l'litsui.\  iucluJing  the 
hi^liotrope  or  bloodstone.  6.  A|;atc;  (ai  baudeu,  {b) 
irreguKuly  clouded,  (c)  coloura  due  to  vis i hi o  inipuri- 
ties,  including  muss-agiite.  moch.i-stoue,  and  dendritic 
agat«,  {d)  Bgatized  wood.  7.  Onyx.  8.  Sardonyx.  9, 
Aijate-J.isper.  10.  Siliceous  sinter,  u.  Flint-  12. 
U'lmatone  or  chert,  la  Bas-iuite.  lydian-Etoue  or 
touchstone.     14.  Jasper. 

C.  Includes  various  quarts  roclu.  and  tha  pseudo- 
morjilKjus  varieties  such  as  haytorite,  beeklte,  babel- 
quartz.  Sic 

Crystols  are  occasionally  found  very  large ;  in 
Paris  and  Milan  are  some  which  weigh  about 
eight  cwt.  Quartz  is  abundantly  distributed, 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  many  rocks,  nota- 
bly granite,  gneiss,  various  schists,  and  consti- 
tutes the  larger  part  of  mineral  veins.  Slany  of 
its  vaiieties  are  largely  employed  in  jewelry. 

qnartz-andesite,  s. 

r^trol.  (n.) :  Andpsifos  in  which  quartz 
exists  as  an  essential  constituent, 

quartz  auglte-andesitc,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  some  andcsites  in 
the  Andes  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  they 
contained  free  quartz.  The  excess  of  silica 
shown  in  the  analyses  is  probably  derived 
from  a  glass,  which  is  found  in  most  of  them. 

quartz-breccia,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  breccia  in  which  quartz  frag- 
ments predominate. 

quartz-conglomerate,  s. 

PctrnK  :  A  c<">iiglnnHTate  in  wliich  the  pebbles 
consist  wholly  iir  principally  of  quartz. 

quartz-crusher,  s.    [ORE-cBusnER.] 


Quartz-diabase,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  diali.[se  containing  ([Uartz,  which, 
however,  is  usually  of  secondary  origin. 

quartz-diorite,  s. 

Petrol.  iPL):  Diurites  contaiuing  quartz  as 
an  original  constituent. 

quartz-felsite,  5. 

Petrol.  {PL):  Ftlsites  contaiuing  original 
quartz  porphyritically  distributed.  It  usually 
occurs  in  individual  crystals,  tlie  prism  planea 
being  absent,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  a  more  or 
less  rounded  aspt-ct.  It  frequently  encloses 
portions  of  the  ftlsite  ground  mass. 

quartz-Uquefier,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
dissoi\  ing  comminuted  quartz  iu  order  to  set 
free  the  gokl. 

quartz-mill,  s.    [Ore-crushjer.] 

quartz -porphyry,  s.  [Quartz-fei^site.) 

*  quartz-re  sinite,  s. 

Min.  :  Any  variety  of  ojml  having  a  some- 
what ix-sinous  lustre. 

quartz-rock,  5. 

Petrol.  :  The  name  applied  to  all  rocks  con- 
sisting essentially  of  massive  quartz. 

quartz -schist,  s. 

Petrnl. :  Quartz  rocks  which  contain  suffi- 
cient niii'ai-eoiis  or  t^ilcose  material  to  give 
them  a  schistose  texture. 

quartz -sinter,  s.    [Silioeous-sinter.] 

quartz-trachyte,  3. 

Pttrol. :  A  trachyte  containing  quartz  as  an 
original  constituent. 

quartZ-if'-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  quartz;  i  con- 
nect. ;  Lat. /cro  —  to  bear;  Eng.  adj.  sulf.  -ous.) 
Consisting  wholly  or  chiefly  of  quartz. 

quartz'-ite,  quartz'-yte, «.  [Eng.  quartz ; 
sull'.  -ite,  -yte,] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  all  rocks  consisting 
of  granular  or  crystalline  quartz  closely  com- 
pacted so  as  to  form  a  solid  rock  mass. 

quartz'-oid,  5.    [Eng.  quartz ;  sutf.  -oid.] 
CrystalL  :   A  double  six-sided  pyramid,  re- 
presented   by  uniting   two    six-sided   single 
pyramids  base  to  base. 

quartz'-ose,  quartz'-oze,  quartz'-ous, 

a.     [Eng.  quart::  sutl.  -o.<c,  -oze,  -ous.] 
Petrol. :  Containing  more  or  less  quartz. 

quartz*-]?,  a.  [Eng.  quartz;  -y.]  Of  the 
nature  or  quality  of  qiutitz  ;  pertaining  to 
quartz;  consisting  of,  containing,  or  abound- 
ing iu  quartz. 

quas,  s.    [QuASs.J 

quash,  *  quasch-en,  *  quasoh-yn, 
'  quass,  *  quassh,  v.t.  &  i.  [o.  I'r.  quasser 
(tr.  aisser)  =  to  shatter,  to  annul,  from  Lat. 
quasso  =  to  shatter,  IrtqueuL  from  quatlo  (pa. 
par.  quassus)  =  to  shakt.] 
Aa  Transitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  l>eat  down  ;  to  dash  ;  to  beat  in  pieces ; 
to  crush.     (C'llal :  Luke  ix.) 

2.  To  crush,  to  subdue,  to  dash,  to  quell, 
to  extinguish  ;  to  put  au  end  to. 


II.  Imu} :  To  annul,  overthrow,  or  declare 
void  through  some  insufficiency,  informality, 
or  otlier  cause  ;  to  nullify. 

"  Whose  orders  m.iy  ...  be  removed  into  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  by  writ  of  certiorari  faciof.  and  b« 
there  either ywnsAfJ  orcotifiruied. " — CtuUcatone:  Com- 
meitL,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  IS. 

*  B,  Intrans. :  To  be  shaken  with  a  noise  ; 
to  be  dashed  about. 

"  To  keep  it  (the  lirainl  trom^fuathinytind  shaking.' 
—i:>ty:  un  Che  Cmatton,  pt.  ii. 

t  quash,  s.     [Squash,  s.  (1).] 

*  quash'-ey,  s.    [Quash,  ^^]    A  pumpkin. 

'■  With  regard  to  these  said  gunfhrt/i  .  .  .  t ho  best 
way  "t  dressing  them  ia  to  stetv  tbcm  in  cream.*— 
Souihi'i/  ;  letters,  iii.  39L 

qua-si-,  pre/.  [Lat.  =  as  if.]  As  if;  in  a 
maimer.  It  is  often  used  prefixed  to  an  Eng- 
lish word  to  denote  resemblance,  generally 
a  fictitious,  unreal,  or  partial  resemblance 
as,  a  5»asi-argument=:  something  which  re- 
.senibles  an  argument,  oris  used  on  an  occasion 
in  place  of  or  for  an  argument. 


I&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  Cather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


quasje— quavemire 
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quasi-contract,  s. 

Law:  All  act  whirli  liaa  not  the  strict  form 
of  a  contract,  but  has  yet  the  fomi  of  it. 

qnasi-crlme,  qnasl-dellctt  s. 

Laiv:  riio  action  of  uuo  doing  damage  or 
eril  ii.vi»kiiit;irJ!y. 

quasi  delict,  s.    [QuAsi-cHiMt:.] 

quasi  entail*  s. 

Law:  All  estat*  piir  autre  vie  granted,  not 
only  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  but  Vt  a  man 
End  the  heirs  of  his  body  ;  the  interest  so 
grautcd  not  being  properly  an  estate-tail. 

quasl-fee,  & 

Laie:  An  estate  gained  by  wrong.  (W/iarton.) 
quasi-personalty,  s. 

Law:  Things  moveable  in  point  of  law, 
though  lixed  to  things  real,  either  airtually  as 
llxturi-3,  or  fictitiously,  aa  a  lease  for  years. 
OVIuirton.) 

quasi- radiate,  a. 

Bot. :  Slightly  radiant.  Used  of  certain 
composites,  in  which  tlia  doreta  of  the  ray  are 
Bmall  and  inconspicuous. 

quasi-realty,  s. 

Law  :  Things  wliicli  are  fixed  in  contemjda- 
lion  of  law  to  realty  but  movable  in  thcin- 
selves,  as  lieJr-Iooms,  title-deeds,  court-rolls, 
&c.    {Wharton.) 

quasi-tenant,  s. 

Law  :  An  undertenant  who  Is  in  possessi-m 
at  the  determination  of  an  original  lease,  and 
is  permitted  by  the  reversioner  to  hold  over. 
{Wharton.) 

quasi-trustee,  b. 

Lav) :  A  peison  who  reaps  a  benefit  from  a 
bre-ich  of  trust,  and  so  becomes  answerable  ;is 
a  trustee. 

quis-X-mo'-do,  phr.     [See  <lef.] 

Jloman  Calendar  :  A  term  applied  to  the  lirst 
Sunday  after  East<T,  from  the  opening  words 
of  the  introit  fur  that  day,  ^'qua^i  modo  gen  it L 
in/antes"  =  as  (infants)  lately  (boru). 

t  qu^'-Je,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Nastia  /nsai.     [Coati.J 

quass,  v.t,    [Quash,  s.] 

*  qudss.  qu^.  s.  [Russ.  kwass.]  A  thin, 
sour,  U:niiented  liqunr,  made  by  pouring 
warm  water  on  rye  or  barley-raeal,  and  drunk 
by  the  peasants  of  Russia. 

*  qu^-sa  -tion,  a.  [Lat.  quassatio,  from 
quasatus.  pa.  par.  of  quasso  =.  to  sliatter.) 
[Quash,  v.]  Tlie  act  of  shaking  ;  concussion  ; 
the  state  of  toing  shaken. 

"  Coiitluual  ruDtuviuus.  threahiug,  nn<l  guawitlont.' 
— Gatftoti :  Festivout  A'oCi:*  on  Don  t^uLtofc.  \>.  ce. 

quas'-si-^.,  8.  [Named  by  LinnEOUs  afterQuassi 
or  Coissi,  a  negro  of  Surinam,  who  success- 
fully used  its  bark  in  fever ;  Ger.  quassie.] 

1.  Bot. :  Thetypicalgenusof  theorderSimnru- 
bucece.  Flowers  Jiernjaphroilito  ;  noroUa  five- 
parted  ;  btamens  ten,  hingcr  than  the  i>etals  ; 
the  fruit  consisting  of  live  fleshy  drupes. 
Quassia  aiiuira  is  a  tree  cultivated  in  the  We,->t 
Indies  and  the  jiarts  adjacent.  It  lins  termi- 
nal clusters  of  large,  red  Bowers,  and  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves, 

2.  Pathol. :  The  Surinam  Quassia  is  Quassia 
amara ;  Jamaica  Quassia,  the  wood  of  I'icrwna 
exceUa.  It  comes  to  market  in  logs  or  billots, 
and  is  retailed  aa  chips  or  raspings.  It  is 
given  as  an  extract,  an  infusion,  or  a  tincture, 
and  acts  as  a  pure  bitter  and  fftomachic,  and  as 
an  antiperiodic.  An  Infusion  of  it  is  used  to 
poison  llien,  and,  in  tho  form  of  an  enema,  to 
destroy  threatlworms. 

quaMia-camphor,  ». 

Chem. :  A  substance  which  separates  from 
an  aqueous  infusion  of  quassia  wood,  in  while 
crystal  line  plates,  lighter  than  water,  and 
having  the  odour  of  the  wood.    (Watts.) 

quassia -Chips,  s.  pi.     [Quassia,  «.,  2.] 

qnas'-si-iid,  s.    [Eng.  quassi(a):  -ad.] 

Bot.  :  (PL)    Tho  Simarubncem.      (f.lndlfy.) 

quas'-sl  in,    «.      [Kng.,    &c    qMaMi(a);    -in.] 

[QtlASSlN.) 

quas'-Sln,  s.     [FCng.,  Ac.  (fuastiia);  -in.] 

C/ieni. ;  CioUi.^03(?).   Quassiin.  Quasaite.  A 


yellow,  bitter,  crystalline  substance,  extract«d 
from  the  aqueo'is  infusion  of  quasBia-woo<i  by 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  sm-ill,  white, 
opa'pie  prisms,  inodorous  and  permanent  in 
the  air,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When 
heated  it  melts,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  trans- 
parent, brittle  mass.  Hot  nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  oxalic  acid. 

quas'-site,    s.      [Eug.,    &c.    quass(ia);    -ite.l 

[QUAS-SIN.] 

*quat  (I),  v.i.  [An  abbrev.  ot  squat  (q.v.).] 
To  squat,  to  sit  down. 

"You  grow  tlrwl  at  laet  ood  guat," — Foott:  The 
Author,  ii.  L 

*quat  (2),  v.t.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  quit  or 
qutct.\ 

1,  To  satiate,  to  satisfy. 

"To  ttie  stoTiificli  qnatted  wlUi  dalntieB,  nil  dellcntes 
neeme  grejisie.  — i///.r/. 

2.  To  release,  to  free. 

quat.  a.  [QuAT  (2),  v.]  Quit,  free,  released 
from.    (:>cotch.) 

"Hb  bid  thorn  rIbo  to  take  heed,  and  be  yunf,"— 
Bunj/an:  Eulu  War,  ch,  xlx. 

*quat,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pustule,  a 
jtiniplc  :  hence,  a  diminutive  person. 

"  I  litivo  rulibil  thla  youijg  quat  Altnoat  to  the  Bense, 
aiul  he  growd  liii^ry." — Shaketp, :  OthcUo,  v,  L 

qua'-ta.  s.    [Coaita.] 

*quatoh,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  word. 

"  NotayuiiecA,  fljul  poats."    Cortiet:  Elejyonti.  Arme, 

*qu&tcll,  a.     [Prob.  connected  with    sqjiat.] 

Squat,  Hat. 

"  Tho  Quateh  buttock,  ttie  bnurn  buttock,  or  any 
hulU}c)L.—Shaketp.:  All's  n'dl.U.i. 

*  qua'~ter. "  qua-tre,  a.   [Fr.  quatre  =  four.] 

•  quater-cousiu,  s.    [Cater-Codsin.] 

qua'-ter-foil,  s.    [Quatrefoil.] 

qua'-tem,  a.  [Lat.  quatemi  ~  four  each  ; 
quatuor  =  four.]  Consisting  of  four,  four- 
luld,  growing  in  fours. 

qua-ter'-nar-^,  a.  &  a.     [Lat.  quaiemarius, 
Irom  quater'ai  =■  four  each  ;  Fr.  ^uaternaire.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  four. 

"We  read  whiitftgreat  respect  I'ytbagoras  and  his 
sect  hiid  lur  their  '/uarCernari/  number."—/'.  Gregory  : 
/Juctrtnao/thci  TrinUy.  p.  63. 


IL   Technically. 

1.  Hot. :  Arranged  in  fours. 

2.  Chem.:  Consisting  of  four  parts  ;  apjiljed 
to  compounds  of  four  elements,  or  of  com- 
pounds performing  the  functions  of  elements. 

3.  Geol :  [PosT-TEitrrARY]. 

B,  As  sub3t.:  The  number  four.  (Afore: 
rhil.  Cabbala,  ch.  iv.,  §  1.    App.) 

qua-ter'~nate,  a.     [I^t.   quaicrni  =   four 
caVli  1     Consisting    of   four;    in    bot.,    four 

tM.;rilier;  sueceediug  by 
fours. 

quatemateleaf.  s. 

Hot. :  A  leaf  consisting 
of  four  leaflets. 

quatornate-pin- 

nato.  a. 

By^.■Pi1lnrlted,  with  the 
pinntc  arranged  in  fours. 

^  QUATEIt  KATE- LEAF. 

qua-ter'-nl-on.  a.   [Lat. 
quateniio,  from  fiiuittTui  =  four  each.) 
"I,  Ordinarii  Language: 

1.  Tho  number  four,  a  set  of  four,  a  fllo  of 
four  soldiers.     (Acts  xli.  4.) 

2.  A  wordof  four8yllable8,aqundrl6ynable. 

n.  Math. :  Tho  nictrogi-aphlc  relation  exist- 
ing between  any  two  right  lines  having  deltnile 
lengtlis  and  directions  in  8pa<'n,  depending 
\ipon  fuur  Irredueiblo  geometrical  elenienls. 
Discovered  and  developed  by  iSir  W.  Hamilton. 

"  A  qunrt*mian  Is  tbo  rinotlent  o(  two  vitU.i^.  or 
of  t\\«  directed  rlfibt  Unrm  In  >|uco,  conaldvrcd  i\m 
ib'iifii-lliiit  on  a  RyuU-tii  of  (oiir  KOHiucirlcnl  cirinoiitn, 
Aiid  HA  oviirculble  by  hh  ul|ihnhvtlcnl  iiyinbol  of  quiul- 
rhioirtlnl  mriu. "— Jtr  IC.  Uamilton. 

"qua-tor'-nl-An,  t'.f.    (Qdaticrnion,  ».)    To 

diviiie  into  qnarteririons.  files,  or  eompnine*. 

"Tbo  Kr)t;<''i>  tlinni- l\ra  Iti  whnin  lin  db-nnU'r  U 
faamd,  aro  i||>it1iiK)>li*li'<t  kihI  7U'ir«mion'</  Into  tlirlr 
cebMlliiI  iirliirpd'iriit 'Old  ■ittrn|>liia."— J/(i(un.  Rw»n 
Q^Ch.  (iavtrnmnU,  l»k.  II.  (Apj)-). 


Z!^.  p 


QUATREFOIL. 
{From  the  tomb  0/  King 


*  qua-ter'-nJ-tj^, "  qua-ter~nl-tie.  s.   [FV. 

qiuUermte,  frutn  Lat.  qunUmiUxs,  from '/ua/erai 
=  four  each.]  The  condition  or  quality  ol 
making  ui^  the  uuuiber  four. 

*'Th«lr«bol«Kaie  . . .  woa  nota  trinity  bat  a  fuaf^r. 
nity.  or  four  mik*  niid  dej^voiof  bcloi:*.'— CudwortA .' 
Jfttcil  .Si/ttitm,  i>.  w;. 

*  qua'  ter-dn,  s.    [Quadroon. 1 

*qua-tor'-zain(qu  as  k),  s.    [Fr.  qtuUorte 

=  luurteeu.]    A  poem  or  stanza  of  fourteen 

lines ;  a  sonnet. 

"  Put  out  vour  ruihlights.  yon  poota  and  rhymcn  1 
and  bcqiRvith  your  cni/.cd  quatonaint  to  tb«  oh<aa> 
dltra."— .VoaAc.  lu  Englith  Garner,  L  4M. 

*  qua-torze'  (qu  as  k),  s.     [Fr,  =  fourteen.] 

In  piquet,  the  four  aces,  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  or  tens :  so  called  because  each 
quatorze  counts  fourteen  points. 

"Ho  scores  ten  for  cart«  blftnche.  twfuty-clBht  Ibl 
guatorzei."—FioUt.  Jan.  33,  168& 

quat'-raln  (or  as  ka'-tran),  a.    [Fr.,  from 

qnatrt;  =  four.]  A  stanz;i  of  fourlines  rhyming 
alternately. 

"  Iv'tch  uf  hia  prodictlonn  was  couched  In  the  form  of 
a  poclicul  quatrain.' —Unity  Telegraph,  Jas.  2,  1666, 

*  qua-tre,  a.    [Quater.] 

quatrefoil  (as  qua'-ter-fSU  or  ka'-tei> 
foll),   qua-ter-f  oil.  quar' ter-foil,  «. 

[Fr.    qiialre'/enttic,    from 
quatre  (Lat.    quatu< 
four,  and  /euitte (L&t. 
Hum)  =:a  leaf] 

1.  ./ircA. :  A  piercing  or 
panel  divided  by  cusps 
or  foliations  into  four 
leaves,  or  more  correctly 
the  leaf- shaped  figure 
formed  by  the  cusps.  It 
is  supi>osed  to  represent 
the  four  leaves  of  a  cru- 
ciform plant.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  flowers      •———'' 

and  leaves  of  a  similar  form  carved  as  orna- 
ments on  mouldings,  fee.  It  differs  from  the 
cinquefoil  only  ia  the  number  of  cusps. 

2.  Her.:  Four-leaved  grass;  a  ft-equcnt 
bearing  in  coat-armour. 

* quat-ri-ble.  v.i.     [Fr.  quatre  =  four.] 

Music:  To  descant  by  singing  fourths  on 
a  plain  song.    (Cf.  Quiniblk.) 

quat-ro-deg-i-ma'-ni,    s.    pi.      [Quarto- 

IjEUIMANI.J 

quaf-tro  9cnt  ist,  $.  &  a.   [Eng..  &c.  quat- 

trocent(o)i  -w(.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  painter  of  the  Quattrocento 
school. 

■•  I  begun  to  trace  tbc  purity  of  work  iu  tlio  quattro- 
cenCult.  —C'ontemp.  y.'efiiru',  Aiiril,  lb«6,  p.  *'6. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"  Tho  quattrocenlut  work  Itecaine  dearer  to  me."— 
Contvmp,  iUniwio,  April.  lk«0,  p.  ^11. 

quat'-tro-con-to  (c  as  ch),  «.  or  a.  [Ital., 
lit.  —  luiii-  hundi'edth,  but  used  for  fcjurteen 
hundiedth.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  the  characteristic 
stylo  of  the  artists  who  piactlsod  in  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  it  was  hard,  ri^^id,  and  peculiar 
in  colour,  as  well  as  iu  form  and  pose.  It  was 
tho  Intermediate  stage  of  that  jirogressivc 
period  of  art,  which,  cununencing  with  Fra 
Angeltco.  reached  excellence  with  L«ouardo 
da  Vinci.    (h'airhoU.) 

qua-tu-or  do -cane.  s.     [Lat.   qvahuxr  = 

Jour,  and  En^;.  dfnun.] 

Chnn.  :  Ci4ll3o.  Totradecano.  One  of  the 
paratllns  found  in  Auieriean  petroleum  and  in 
tlie  lij^ht  oils  obtained  t>y  tho  distiUntion  ol 
coal.     It  boiU  at  'iliO-'i-lO*. 

*quave.  •  qnav-yn,  t*.  f .  (Cf.  Low  Oer.  quab- 

brln  =  to  tremble  ;  I)jm.  dial,  kceypa  =  t<)  be 

shiiken.)     To  shidic,  to  tremble,  to  he  shaken. 

••  Und<>n>taii(le  ye   .  .  .  li"W  ttiit  ortho  qnawih  and 

Rhfikrtt)."— t'oXtffi.'    Jltmtur   tif  th*    WorUi,    bk.    IL, 

ch.  xtll. 

*quave,  «.  [Qi;avr,  v.]  A  ahaking,  a  tnunb- 
liiig. 

•quavo'  miro,  «.     [Kng.  fwit«,  v.,  and  mfn.] 

Aqu.i;;ndre,  w  bog. 

"Aratua  wnubl  nut  euffrr  tb«  Achftlani  to  follow 
them.  rM'4'AiiN  i>I  bugs  aud  fuoMinfrM.  *— iVortA ;  FluU 
orch.  p.  170. 


b^,  b6^;  p^t,  \€^\\  cat,  90II,  chorus.  9hln,  bough;  go,  ^om;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  oxpoct.  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -lAg. 
HSlan.    tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  Shan ;  -tion,  -^plon  ----  zhtlxu    -oious,  -tlous.  -sious  -^  shas,    -blo,  -dlo,  Ac.  =  b^  d«l. 
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qua'-ver,  v.i.  &t.  [Eng.  quav(e) ;  freq.  suff.  -er.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1,  To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  \ibrate  ;  to  have 
« tremulous  motion. 

"To  vibrate  or  quaver  According  to  ita  reciproc»l 
motions."— flay:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  To  shake  in  vocal  utterance ;  to  sing;  or 
utter  sounds  with  rapid  vibrations;  to  sing 
with  tremulous  modulations  of  voice  ;  to  pro- 
duce a  shake  on  a  musical  instrument. 

"Quavering  to  the  coiintry  swalna." 

Dryden  :  Art  of  Poetry.  IL 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  with  rapid  vibrations 
or  with  a  tremulous  sound. 


^  To  quaver  away  :  To  dispel  by  singing  or 
playing.     (Caivper.) 

qua'-ver,  5.     [Quaver,  v.] 

*L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  quavering  motion. 
"And  with  bUtlie  jutitvrj  fans  the  gathering  breeze." 
Brooke:  Univerial  Beauty,  v. 

IL  Music : 

1.  A  shake  or  rapid  vibration  of  the  voice  ; 
&  shake  on  an  instrument  of  music.  (Gay: 
Epistle  iii.) 

2.  A  note  and  measure  of  time,  equal  to  half 
a  crochet  or  the  eighth  of  a  semibreve.    £ 

•  qua'-ver-er,  s.    [Eng.  rpiaver,  v. ;  -er.J    One 

who  quavers  ;  a  warbler. 

•qua'-viv-er,  s.  [Representing  an  Ital. 
acqua  vipera,  shortened  in  French  to  qua- 
vivre,  and  after  further  to  vivre  or  vive. 
[Wyvern.]    The  weever  (q.v.). 

"  A  little  fish  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  and  of  the 
size  ot  the  flsU  quaviver."  —Bailey:  Eratmiu  Col- 
loguiet.  p.  393. 

if  For  the  full  history  of  the  word  see 
Notes  £  Queries,  (tJth  Ser.),  ix.  390. 

quay  (as  ke),  *  kay,  *  kele,  t  key,  *  keye, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  quay  (Ft.  quai),  of  Celtic  ori-iu 
from  Bret  fca^  =  an  enclosure  ;  Wei.  cae.]  A 
landing-place  ;  a  wharf  projecting  into  a 
stream,  harbour,  or  basin,  to  which  vessels  are 
moored  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  deliv- 
ering freight.  Qnaysare  constructed  generally 
of  stone,  but  occasionally  of  wood,  iron,  &c. 

"  What  a  concouree  nwarnu  on  yonder  quay." 

Qray :  Spittle  vi. 

quay-berth,  s.  A  loading  or  discharging 
berth  fnr  a  sliip  in  a  public  dock. 

quay  (as  ke)»  v.t.  [Quay,  s.]  To  furnish  with 
quays. 

quayage,  t  keyage  (both   aa   ke'-ig),  5. 

[Eng.  quay;  -afe.] 

1.  The  duty  or  toll  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
quay  ;  quay  dues  ;  wharfage. 

2.  Berths  on  a  quay  for  loading  or  discharg- 
ing ships. 

"  They  have  practically  no  quaytffe  in  their  new  doclt 
nnapprovrinted.'— T'l'mu,  Se|>L  i\,  188L. 

•  quayd.  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Quaid.] 

*,quea9h,  •  quelch,  s.  [Quitch]  A  thick 
bushy  plot ;  a  quickset  he^ige. 

"  The  fortreaaea 
Of  thorniest  queachet." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Hymne  to  Pan. 

•  quea9h,  *  queatche,  *  quecchen,  v.i.  &  t. 

[A.S.  cweccan.] 
Ar  Intrans.  :  To  stir,  to  move. 

"Ne  lete  ye  nenne  quick  quecchen  to  holte." 

Layamon,  L  35. 

B.  Trans. :  To  move,  to  shake. 

"  Heo  quefiten  heore  sciiit«3."  Layamon,  IL  532, 

•quea9h'-y  (1),  *quea9h'-ie,  a.  [Eng. 
queack,  9.  ;  -y.]    Thick,  bushy. 

'■  Quearhie  bushea  to  defeiide 
Hini  from  Apoliu's  sik'ht," 

Turberville:  All  fhingthoth  Release,  *c. 

quea9ll'-^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  queach,  v.  ;  -y.] 
Sliaking,  soft;  yielding  or  giving  way  under 
the  foot,  as  boggy  or  marshy  ground. 

"  Many  of  them  fell  into  those  deep  boga  and  queachy 
pla.ces."—KnoUe3 :  Bitt.  Turkes,  p.  232. 

quean,  *  queane,  "  quen,  *  queue, 
'  queene,  s.     (The  satne  word  as  Queen,  s.] 

1.  A  worthless  woman ;  a  slut,  a  hussy,  a 
strumpet.    (Gay:  Shepherds  Week,  iv.) 

2.  In  the  eighteenth  century  in  England, 
and  still  in  Scotland,  used  for  a  young  or  un- 
married woman,  without  any  idea  of  disrespect 
or  contempt. 

"  Hero's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  qifan." 

Mt-rii/an  ,   ^rhci-A/ur  Scaridul,  ill.  8. 


queas'-i-ly*  adv.  [Eng.  queasy;  -ly.)  In  a 
queasy  or  squeamish  manner  ;  with  squeam- 
ishness,  squeamishly. 

quea^'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  queasy;  -Ttess.J  The 
quality  or  stat«  of  being  queasy  or  squeamish  ; 
squeamish ness,  qualmishness,  nausea. 

"That  which  this  young  queaiinest  retches  at."— 
MUton  :  Apol,  for  Smectymnuiu. 

queaf '-y, "  quals-y,  *  quays~y,  •  queaz- 
ie,   •  quey-sy,  a,      [Norweg.  kveis  =  sick- 
ness after  a  debauch.     (S}xat.)\ 
L  Literally : 

1.  Sick    at    the    stomach ;    affected   with 
nausea ;  qualmish,  squeamish. 

'■  Feeline  It  may  bo  a  little  quinsy  when  the  hvz 
billow  rudely  amites  your  timber  tuAa."  —  lila^kie 
Layi  of  Eighiandt  i  Itlandt,  p.  zxxrii. 

2.  Causing,  or  apt  to  cause  nausea  orsqueam- 
ishness.    (tikelton  :  Magnificence ^  2,295.) 

•  IL  Figuratively  : 

1,  Fastidious,  nice,  squeamish. 


2.  Requiring  to  be  handled  delicately;  deli- 
cate, ticklish.     (Skakesp. :  Lear^  ii.  1.) 

•  queaz'-en,  v.t.    [Queasy.]    To  make  queasy ; 

to  sicken.    (Naske :  Lenten  Stuffe.) 

Que-beo',  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  city  and  river-port  in  Canada. 
Que1>ec-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  alba.     [Quebcus.] 

Oaebeo-marmot, «. 

Zool.  :    Arctomys    tnonax,    the    Woodcbuck 

(q-v.). 

•  que9h',    •  queck,    v.i.     [Queach,    r.]    To 

move,  to  shrink,  to  wince. 

*  qued.  *  quede,  *  quoad,  *  qneyd, 

*kuead,  a.  &,  s.     [O.  Fris.  quad;  Dut.  &  Low 

Ger.  kwaad  ;  Scotch  quaid.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Bad,  wicked. 

"  Tht  llf  is  evere  luther  and  qued." 

Ou>t  i  A'iyhtingale,  1,135. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  wicked  bad  person  ;  specif.,  the  devil. 

"  Forth  nam  Balaam  dbat  llle  quad." 

Oenegit  i  Exodut,  4,0SS. 

2.  Hurt,  harm,  wickedness,  evil. 

"  For  qued  that  myght  falle." 

B.  Eng.  Puemt,  Cteanjitu.  M6. 

*qned-ful.a.    [Eng.  e«*d;  -/ui(l).]     Hurtful, 
wicked,  bad. 

qued'-i-US,  s.     [Named  by  Leach,  but  unex- 
I'lained.     (.43assij.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinidae.    About 
twenty-eight  species  are  British. 

*  qued-neas,  *  qued-nes,  *  quede-nes,  s. 

t£ng.  qued;  -ne^i..]     Wickedness,  harm,  evil. 

"  Quectone*  spake  thai  on  heghte." 

E.  Eng.  PtalUr.  Pi.  UxU.  &. 

qu©e9ll'-^,  o.     [Queachy.]    Weak,  helpless. 


*  queeuL,  v.t.    [Queme,  r.] 

queen,  *  queene,  *  quen,  *  quene,  *  cwen, 
*qwliene,  'queyne,  s.  [AS.  cwen,  cogn. 
with  Dut.  kween  =  a.  barren  woman  or  cow  ; 
Icel.  kvdn=a,  wife,  kona  =■  &  woman;  Dan. 
qvi7ide=  a  woman,  ko7ie=.  a  wife  ;  Sw.  qvinua 
=  a  female,  koTia  =  a  quean,  a  strumpet ;  Goth. 
ktoens,  kweins  =a  woman,  a  wife  ;  Si.  H.  Ger. 
kone ;  O.  H.  Ger.  quend  =  a  woman  ;  Gr.  yvr^ 
{gune)=awoman  ;  Russ.jcria=:a  wife;  Sansc. 
jani  =  a  wife.  From  the  same  root  as  genus, 
kin,  &c.  The  same  word  as  Quean  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  woman.    (Destruct.  of  Troy,  3,162.) 
•(2)  A  quean,  a  hussy,  a  strumpet. 

"  Preat  that  halt  hta  quene  hyiii  by," 

fiomaunl  of  the  liote,  p.  24. 

(3)  A  woman  who  is  the  sovereign  of  a  king- 
dom ;  a  female  sovereign. 

"  The  queen  is  either  regent,  conaort,  or  dowaj^er.**— 
Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk,  i.,  ch.  4. 

(4)  A  queen-bee  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig:  A  female  who  is  chief  or  pre-eminent 
among  others ;  one  who  presides :  as,  the  queen 
of  beauty,  the  queeJt  of  love,  &c 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Cards:  A  card  on  which  a  queen  is  de- 
picted. 


2.  Chess:  The  most  powerful,  and,  after  the 
king,  the  most  important  of  all  the  pieces  in 
a  set  of  chessmen. 

3.  Slating :  A  size  of  slates,  three  feet  long 
by  two  feet  wide. 

IT  (1)  Qne'-n  Anne's  Bounty:  [Bounty,  «.,  IL 
1.111. 

(2)  Queen  0/ Spain  Fritillary: 

Entom. :  Argynnis  Lnthonia,  a  beautiful 
butterfly  from"  time  to  time  taken  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  larva  feeds  upon 
Viola  tricolor. 

(3)  Queen  of  the  Meadows  ; 

Bot.:  Spiraea  Ulnuirin,  a  rosaceous  plant, 
two  to  four  feet  hiyh,  with  large  radical  and 
small  terminal  leaves,  leafy  stipules,  small 
white  flowers,  and  five  to  nine  twisted  carj'els. 
Common  ^n  meadows  and  by  water-sidea 
in  Britain,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

(4)  Queen  of  the  Prairie: 
Bot. :  Spircea  lobata. 
queen-apple,  «.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  queen-apple  WB3  probably  thus  dlstlngnLshed 
In  CMmplIment  to  Ellzal>elh.  In  Moffet's  H'-nltk't  fm- 
proi'ement.  1  find  an  acci'Unt  of  apples  wliich  are  said 
to  have  t«eu  '(praffe-d  upon  a  mulberry.etoi:k,  und  thea 
UHX  thorough  red  as  our  queen-apples,  called  by  Ruel- 
Uu-j  Rubelliana.  and  Clautfiana  by  Pilny."  "— /.  Disraeli: 
Curiosifiet  of  Literature, 

queen-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  A  fully-developed  female  bee  In  a 
hive  or  nest.  [Bee.]  She  lays  two  or  three 
tliousand  eggs  daily  during  the  height  of 
summer,  or  more  than  a  million  during  her 
lifetime,  which  is  about  five  yeiirs.  When  a 
young  queen  comes  forth,  the  old  one  becomes 
agiUited  with  jealousy,  and  ultimately  quits 
the  hive,  surrounded  by  a  great  nudtitude  of 
workers,  who  found  a  new  colony,  leaving 
the  old  hive  to  the  possession  of  the  youthful 
rival.  Two  days  to  a  week  after  coming  to 
maturity,  the  young  queen  temporarily  flies 
forth,  and  is  fertilised  in  the  air. 

queen-cake,  s.  A  sort  of  small  sweet 
cake,  heart-shaped,  with  currants  in  it. 

queen-closer,  s.    [Closer.] 

queen-consort,  s.    Tlie  wife  of  a  king. 

queen-dowager,  s.     The  widow  of  » 

deceased  king. 

*  queen-gold,  s.  A  royal  duty  or  revenue 
once  belonging  to  every  queen  of  England 
during  her  marriage  to  the  king. 

queen-mother,  s.  A  queen  dowager, 
who  is  also  mother  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

'  queen  of  hearts,  ». 

dance. 


An  old  country 


QUE  EN -POST. 


queen-post,  s. 

Carp.  :  One  of  the 
suspending  posts  in 
the  framed  principal 
of  a  roof,  or  in  a 
trussed  partition,  or 
other  truss  where 
there  are  two. 
Queen-posts  are 
mortised,  or  at- 
tached by  iron 
straps  to  the  tie-beam  of  a  roof-frame,  sup- 
porting it  and  tlie  rafters  at  points  betweea 
the  ridge  and  eave.     [Kjng-post.] 

queen-regent,  queen-regnant,  s.    A 

queen  who  holds  the  ltowd  in  her  own  right. 

queen-truss,  s. 

Carp.:   A  truss  framed  with  queen-posts. 

queen-WOod,  5.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  woods  of  the  greeii-heart  and  cocoa- 
wood  character,  imported  fruni  the  Brazils. 

queen's  advocate,  s.    [Advocate.! 

queen's  bench,  5.    [Bencb,  «.) 

queen's  blue,  s. 

CoHiifi.;  Thumb-blue.  Stone-blue.  Oneofthe 
names  given  to  lump-biue  used  in  laundries. 

queen's  counsel,  5.    [Colnsel,  «.] 

queen's  cushion,  s. 

Lot. :  Saxifraga  hypnoides. 
queen's  delight,  queen's  root,  s. 
B't.  :  StUUiujia  sylvatica.     (Amer.) 
queen's  English,  5.    [Kwo's  English.! 
queen's  evidence,s.  [King's  evidence.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :    we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   ZO,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  gjilte,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.     ^,  oa  =  c ;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


queen— queue 
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queen's  messenger,  s.     [Messgnoer.] 

queen's  metal,  s.  An  alloy  used  for 
making  teapoU,  obtained  by  fusing  under 
Cbarctial  a  mixture  of  riine  parts  tin,  one  part 
wcti  aiitiinony.  lead,  and  bismuth. 

queen's  pigeon,  a-.  [Victoria  Crowned- 

PIOEON.) 

queen's  pincushion,  s. 

Hot.  :  The  Mnwers  »f  the  guelder-rose. 
queen's  root,  s.    [Quken's  delight. j 

queen's  ware,  s.     Glazed  earthenware 

of  a  creamy  colour. 

*  queen's  yeUow,  s. 

Cfiem. :  Subsulphide  of  mercury, 

queen,  v.i.  &  t.    {Queen,  s.] 
A-  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  I^ng. :  To  act  the  queen  ;  to  play 
the  queen. 

"A  thrMpence  bow'd  would  hire  me. 
Old  a«  I  am,  to  oufen  It." 

SAatettJ. :  Htmry  nil.,  U.  S. 

2.  Chess:  To  gain  a  queen  by  advancing  a 
pawn  to  its  eighth  square. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  into  a  queen,  as  a 
pawn,  by  advancing  it  to  its  eighth  square. 

*  queen' -^raft,  s.  [En^.  quetn,  and  craft; 
cf.  kingcraft.]  Skill  or  craft  in  policy  on  the 
part  of  a  queen. 

"  Elizabeth  showed  much  gaeeneraft."—  Fuller  : 
WoHhiei.  L  490. 

*qneen'-ddm,  s.  [Eng.qiteen; -dom.]  Queenly 
condition  or  character. 

"Will  thy  yuertidom  all  liehldf" 

£.  B.  Browning:  Dtad  Pan. 

*  qneen'-hood,  s.  [Eug.  quf en  ;  -Jiood.]  The 
state,  quality,  rank,  or  position  of  a  queen. 

"With  all  mce 
Of  womAnbood  Mid  quferiffxxC" 

Tenni/$on  :  Omraint  i  Enid. 

queen' -Ing,  s.  fEng.  queen,  a.  ;  -ing.]  A 
quetn-apple  (q.v.). 

"  The  wlnt«r  qu^fning  is  good  for  th«  table." — 
Mortimer:  Buthandry. 

queen' -let,  ^.  [Eng.  queen;  dim.  suflT.  -IH.] 
A  jnetty  queen. 

"  Kittglets  and  queertleti  of  the  like  temper." — 
Cnrlyla:  MUrtlL,  111.  ai«. 

queen'-like,  a.  [Eng.  queen  ;  'like.]  Like  or 
resembling  a  queen  ;  queenly. 

"  Unto  the  qMeenllke  Cluyd." 

Drityton  :  Poly-Olbion,  8.  10. 

qneen'-H-neSS,  3.  [En^.  queenly; -ness.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  queenly  ;  the  char- 
act^'ristica  of  a  queen ;  queenly  nature  or 
quality;  dignity  or  atateliness  befitting  a 
queen. 

"  A  quemttintu  .  .  .  tliat  would  also  beflt  the  mls- 
treaa  of  Antony."— /'«»  Mall  OmttU.  July  t>.  1884. 

queen' -1^,  •  queen-Ue,  a.  [Eng.  queen  ; 
-ly.]  Like  a  queen  ;  queenlike  ;  becoming,  or 
suitable  to  a  queen. 

"I  thought  "he  had  a  qusentu  manner." — Burnet: 
lUcorda  of  the  lieformiUlon,  vol.  i.,  bk,  lU, 

*  queen'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  queen;  -ship.]  The 
state,  jmsition,  or  dignity  of  a  queen. 

queer,  «.  Counterfeit  money  ;  as,  to  shove 
(circulate)  the  queer.     (Slang') 

queer,  v.t.    [Quff.b,  a.] 

'  1.  To  chaff,  to  ridicule,  to  sneer  at, 
{SlaTig.) 

"(Queering  the  threadbare  eiinvte," 

Colman :  Poetical  y<tgariet,  p.  !«. 

2.  To  spoil,  espec.  in  the  phrase.  To  queer  a 
j)ttcA  =  To  purposely  spoil  business.  {TheaZ. 
9lang.)    [Pitch  (2).  a.,  I.  7.1 

"  Bndeavoam  made  by  on«  or  other  of  them  to 
queer  a  rival's  or  au  antagonist's  pilch."— Jti;feree, 
Fob.  21.  IBflS. 

queer,  a.  [Low  Oer.  queer  =  acronn  ;  qurre 
obliquity;  Ger.  vuer  =i  transverse  ;  querkopf 
=  a  quc«r  fellow.  1 

1.  Strange,  odd  ;  behaving,  acting,  or  ap- 
pearing in  a  manner  other  than  the  ordinary, 
normal,  or  usual  manner ;  singular,  droll, 
original,  peculiar. 

"  T)ie  muetiue  of  Mahonnd,  or  some  qu^^fr  pa-god." 
I'ojte  :  Donne.  saC  4. 

2.  Not  very  well  ;  out  of  sorts  :  as,  I  feci 
very  qu^rr.    (Colhri.) 

3.  Not  favmirablo  or  propitiou.s  ;  iinftivour- 
able  :  as.  Things  look  very  ipierr.    (CnHoq.) 

T  To  be  in  queer  street :  To  be  in  bad  clr- 
cum.'ftanccs  of  any  kind,  as  illness,  debt,  &c. 


queer-OUffln,  «.    AmagistratA.    (Thieved 

s!an<i.) 

queer  -er,  ».  [Eng.  tpieer,  v. ;  -er.l  A  hoaxer, 
a  ridiculer. 

"  These  Qtiluers.  (Jwerert,  Smokers." 

Colman:  Poetical  Vagariea,  p,  l&a 

queer'-tsh,  a.  [Eng.  queer;  -Uh.]  Rather 
qui'tT,  stninge,  or  otld  ;  singular. 

"Volt  KiigUahmeu  go  to  worlc  in  a  7M«rri«A  kind  of 
way.*"— ,l/ur7-y(i(.-  Prank  MiUtnuiy,  ch.  xx. 

■  queer'-i-'tj?',  3.  [Eng.  ^tic^r;  -i(y,  on  analogy 
of  odditij,  ttc]  Queerness,  strangeness, 
peculiarity. 

queer'-ly,  culv.  [Eng.  queer;  -ly.]  In  a 
queer,  strange,  or  singular  manner. 

queer'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  queer;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  queer;  oddness, 
oddity,  peculiarity,  singularity. 

queest,  s.    [Quist.] 

*  queez-mad-dam,  s.  [Fr.  cuisse-madame.] 
The  Cuisse-madain,  a  French  jargonelle  pear. 

*  quelnt,  a,    [Quaint.] 

"  quelnt, "  quelnte,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Quench.] 

*  qnelnt-lse.  s.    [Quaintise.] 

*  quells'-chd^e  *  quelque'-^ho^ e  (qu  as 
k),  5.    IFr.  quelque  chose.]    A  kickshaw  (q.v.). 

**  With  paper  ipt^fkchoMr." 

Ikipiei :  Mut«'i  SaeriAce.  p.  b. 

quegh,  «.    [QuAicH.j 

quell,  *  quelle, '  qnellen,  v.t.  k  i.  [A.8. 
c»'W;an.  =  to  kill;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  quellian 
=  to  torment ;  quelan  =  to  suffer  martyrdom  ; 
Dut.  kwellen  =  to  plague,  to  vex  ;  Icel.  krclja 
=  to  torment ;  Sw.  qvdlja  =  to  torment ;  Dan. 
qvale  =  to  strangle,  to  torment.]  [Quail,  v.] 
A.  Transitii^e ; 

•  1.  To  kill. 

"  Brent  hfa  nobul  bnrwfli  »nd  his  biimes  quelled" 

WiUiam  of  Paieme.  1.108. 

•  2.  To  dash. 

"  And  with  hlr  axes  out  the  hnvtn^s  qufU.' 

Chaucer:  Troilut  4  Creseida.  Iv.  47. 

3.  To  subdue,  to  cnish ;  to  put  down  ;  to 
overpower. 

"  IJjr  our  illssentlons  grow  the  Christians  strong 
Whom  our  united  beartJ*  may  easily  qurll." 

Hei/wooil  :  Th*  Foure  Prentice*  of  l^ondon. 

4.  To  calm,  to  allay,  to  quiet ;  to  reduce  to 
a  state  of  quiet,  peace,  or  calm. 

"  He  hath  quelled  the  wildneas  of  the  fanatic  In  the 
command  to  be  wise  aa  aerpenta,"  —  tVarburton : 
Workt,  vol.  11.,  ser.  6. 

"  5.  To  frigh^€n,  to  disconcert. 

"  Much  did  his  wordes  the  gentle  ladle  quell.' 

S,>ejuer:  F.  <i..  V.  111.  !«. 

•  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  perish,  to  die. 

"  Yet  did  he  quake  and  qulTor.  like  io  quell." 

Spenter  :  F.  q..  VII.  vU.  U. 

2,  To  abate  ;  to  l>e  abated. 

"  Winter'^  wrath  begins  to  qmill." 

Spi^ruer :  Shepheardt  Calender;  March. 

*  quell,  a.    [Quell,  v.] 

1.  Murder. 

"  His  HpuDgy  followers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell."  ShoKtitp. :  Macbeth,  1.  7. 

2.  Power  or  means  of  quelling  or  subduing ; 
a  weapon. 

"  A  sovereign  queU  Is  In  his  waving  hands." 

Kent*  :  Sndymiou.  IL 

*  quelle,  v.t.  &  i.    [QvzL,h,  v.] 

quell'  -  er.    "  owell  -  ere,   •  quell  -  are, 

~  quell  ere,  -■>■.     [A.S.  cwellere.] 

1,  One  whet  kills  ;  an  executioner,  a  slayer. 

*'  The  quellere  amot  of  hiMt  heuwl." 

l^KmtSt.  Kntherine.  OT3. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  quells,  crushes, 
or  Bul>diics. 

"  Hall.  8oa  of  the  Most  Hliih. 
qu«Ufr  of  Satiui."  JIUton  :  P.  IL.  iv.  Ui. 

•quSl'-U-d,  ».  [Sp.  cuello,  from  I>at.  o^lUtm 
=  the  neck.]    A  ruff  for  the  neck. 

"  qudlm,  v.t.  [AS.  cioelman,  cwylnuin  ;  O. 
•S.ix.  'ptelmian.]    To  kill. 

"  Quelm  rlghtwis  of  hert" 

A".  Kuf.  PuUter.  Pt.  xxxvl.  14. 

*  quelquo-ehose.  f.    [Quklkchose.] 

*  quomo,    *  owom  on.   quoom,   v.t.  k  i. 

[A.S.  ri/vm/m.) 

A<  Trfi}v\.  :  To  pleft-HC,  Io  gratify. 
"  For  nought  I  kaii  hym  ^/ueme.' 

Chaucer :  TroUue  4t  Creutda.  T.  tH. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  be  pleasing. 

"  For  vnto  me  welle  more  tt  quemeth 
The  werre  c«rt«a  tba  i  the  pees  " 

OotMT  :  0.  A.,  V 

*  queme,  *  oweme,  *  queem,  a.  &  n    [A.8 

IJK'XotrfU.,]     IQuEME,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pleasing.    (Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  2-) 

2.  Pleased,  gratified. 

"  Of  thea  wordes  awlthe  wel  cveme.' 

Legend  St.  Katherine.  l.7«. 

3.  Friendly,  gracious. 

"  That  ho  be  til  us  otirm  that  day." 

Metrical  Jt>>mllte$,  p.  «|. 

B.  As  suhst, :  Pleasure,  gratitl cation. 

"  He  sal  serue  lue  m1  t>>  qu^me." 

Curptr  Mundi,  l,S»t. 

*  queme'-f ul,  •  quem-full,  a.  [Eng.  queme ; 

■ML] 

1.  Pleasing.    (U'ydife:  J^viticus  xlx.) 

2.  Friendly,  gracious. 

"Gi>'i  .  .  .  ncbal  be  fuemtf/ut  to  hym."— ITyclj^. 
Job  xxxiiL  26 

*  quen,  *  queue,  adv.  orconj.    [When.] 
queuQh, '  quenche,  *  quench-en, '  quen- 

Ch-yn   (I'a.   t.    *  queint,    '  quei/nt,    *  queynte. 
quenched),  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  cwencan  (in  corap. 
d'-u'tncan),  from  cunnain  =  to  be  put  out,  U- 
be  extinguished;  O.  Fris.  kwinka.] 
A.  Tninsitive : 

1.  To  extingui.sh  ;  to  put  out. 

"  Anon  waa  the  fuyr  ^urnrA^d." — Maundcville,  p.  T(k. 

2.  To  allay,  to  extinguish,  to  slake. 

"  Scarce  held  their  hands,  aud  lifted  swords:  but  stood 
In  act  to  quench  their  impious  thirst  of  blood." 

Hryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphose*.  zliL 

3.  To  suppress,  to  subdue,  to  repress,  to 
check,  to  stiHe. 


*  4.  To  lay  or  place  in  water.     [Quenching, 
C.  2.] 

"  Which  is  said  to  double  or  triple  the  forc«  of  anis 
edge  t>ole  that  is  ffuenc/ied  in  the  aawe. "— //arrtion  . 
Df*cripi.  Fnjlatul,  bk.  L,  cb.  sziv. 

•  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  extinguished  ;  to  go  out,  as  fire. 


2.  To  lose  zeal ;  to  become  cool. 

"  Dost  thou  think.  In  time 
She  will  not  quench  I"        Shake4p. :  Cymbeline,  L  ft 

•  quengh,  s.    [Quench,  v.\    Extinction. 

"  None  came 
To  give  It  quench." 

Chapman  :  Horner ;  Iliad  xlz.  ML 

•  quenoh'COal,  s.  That  which  quenches 
or  extingiiislies  tire;  hence,  lig.,  one  who  is 
cold  or  heartless. 

"You  areTw^HrA-coo/.'nospHih..  of  grace  can  klndU 
upon  your  cold  hearth." — Jiogert. 

quenQll'--a-blo,  a.  [Eng.  quench  ;  -able  ] 
Capable  of  being  quenched. 

quench'-er,  s.  [Kng.  quench  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  quenches  or  extinguishes  ;  col- 
loquially, a  draught  which  allays  thirst. 

"  A  mixlest  quencher."  —  Dick^ni  :  Old  Curioeiit 
Shop,  cIl  XX it. 

quSngh'-lng.  *  quenoh-lnge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
k  s.     (Qi  KNcn,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip,  adj.  :  (See 
til.'  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  iMug. :  The  act  of  extinguishing  or 
allaying. 

2.  Metall. :  The  process  of  producing  a  hard 
scale  or  crust  upKJn  the  surface  of  molten 
metal  in  a  crucible  or  cistern,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  it  in  successive  rnndlos  or  discs, 
instead  of  allowing  It  to  congeal  int^»  a  solid 
mass. 

quSuQh' - Idss,  *  quench -les,  a.     [Eng. 

quctu'Ji ;  -luu.]  Tliat  cannot  bu  qucnclieu, 
aliated,  or  repressed  ;  Inextinguishable,  un- 
quent-hiible. 

•■  Where  riilrtfet')n  with  qu»nehle$  flniixM  ilolh  burn*.' 
fpeneer  :  .Viiiopotmot. 

qu6nQh'-1688-lj^,  mfr.  [Kng.  iiuenchlest;  -ly.] 
Ill  a  i(uouchless  or  unquencliaulo  manner  or 

<l«'Hn'e. 

qUJSnoh'-ldss  nSss,  «.  [Eng.  quenchless; 
•  nr-'i.]  The  (luiility  or  HtAto  of  being  quench- 
less ;  unquenchableness. 


I  *  quone,  ».    [Qufek.  s.^ 


boll.  b6^;  poiit,  J^^l;  cat,  9CII.  chorus,  9hln,  bough;  go,  gem;  thin,  fhls;  sin,  a^;  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  o^lst.    ph  =  L 
-olan.  -tian  -  shoi^    -tion.    slon  -  ahtin;  -(Ion,  -^lon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,    slous  -  shiis.    -blo,  -dlo,  ^c.  —  bol.  deL 
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quenouille— querpo 


QDENOUILLE  TRAINING. 


qnenoallle  (as  ken-6'-e),  s.    [Ft.  =  s  dis- 
taff.)    (See  com- 
pound.) 

quenouille- 
training,  ^^ 

Hort. :  A  mode 
of  training  trees 
or  shrubs  in  a 
conical  form, 
with  their 
bramlies  bent 
downward,  so 
that  they  re- 
semMe  a  distaff. 

quer  -  ses  -  ^tt'  - 

rin,   s.     [Lat. 

qner(cus)  =  an 

oak  ;  (es(culus)  =  the  Italian  oak ;  Eng.  citr(pn), 

and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  C41H46O2V  A  substance  extractitl 
by  alcoliol  from  the  leaves  of  ihe  chestnut. 
It  forms  fine,  yellow,  crystallinp  grains  of  the 
size  of  poppy  seeds,  and  is  resolved  by  hydio- 
cliloric  acid  into  querct-tin  and  glucose, 
C41H46O25  +  SH^O  =  C23H16O10  +  SCgHisOs. 

quer-cet'-a-mide,  s.  fEng.  qiierce((in),  and 
amide.] 

Chem.  :  An  amorphous,  orange-yellow  pow- 
der,  obtained  by  treating  an  animoniacal  solu- 
tion of  qnercetin  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtfiing,  and  adding  to  the  filtrate  aqueous 
ammonia.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
soluVile  in  alcohol,  ether,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  excess  of  amraouia. 

quer~5et*-ic,  a,    [Eng.  qucrcet(in) ;  -ic]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  quercetin  (q.v.). 
qnercetlc-acid»  s. 

aiem. :  C15H10O7.  or  CajHuOn).  Formed 
by  the  action  of  boiling  potash  on  quercetin. 
It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles,  which  effloresce 
in  a  warm  atmosphere,  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  turns  yellow 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  coloured  dark 
blue  by  ferric  chloride. 

quer'-^e-tin,  s.  [Altered  from  quercitrin.] 
Chem. :  €171119012-  A  yellow,  crysfallizable 
body,  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral 
acids  on  quereitiin,  C13H30O17  ^-  HoO  = 
C27ni80i2+ CeHuOg.  It  is  neutral,  in- 
odorous, melts  about  251°;  is  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  easily  in  weak  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  cupric  oxide 
are  readily  reduced  by  it. 

quer-^i-mer'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  quercus  =  an  oak ; 
Gr.  fxepos  (vi€ros)=  a  part,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ic] 
Derived  from  or  containing  quercetic  acid. 

quercimeric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHgOe  =  CgHgOsHoO.  An  ecld 
produced  by  fusing  qu'^rct-tic  acid  with  potash. 
It  forms  small,  colourless,  prismatic  crystals, 
having  an  acid  reaction  and  an  astringent 
taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  a  fine 
blue  colour  with  ferric  chloritie. 

qaer'-^in,  s.     [Lat.  qitfrrc(iis)  =  an  oak  ;  Eng. 

suff.  -Ul.]      [QUKRCITE.] 

quer-9in'-e-a9,  s.  p?.  [Lat.  5i«rc(us);  feni.  pL 
adj.  suir.  -iiietr.] 

Hot. :  A  sub-order  of  Cupuliferae  or  Cory- 
laceie.  Male  Rowers  with  ftiur  to  ten  sepals, 
no  corolla,  simple  filaments,  and  connate 
anther-cells.  Female  flowers  one  to  three,  in 
an  involucre  of  many  bracteoles,  which  en- 
larges in  fruit.  Ovary  thiee-  to  seven-celled  ; 
ovules  two  in  each  cell ;  fruit  in  a  cupule. 
Geneia  ;  Quercus  and  Fagns.     (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

quer-9i-tan'-mc,  a.  [Lat.  q'uerc(us)  =  an 
oak  ;  i  connect.,  and  Eng.  tannic]  Derived 
from  or  containing  tannic  acid. 

quercitannic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  of  unknown  composition, 
found  in  oak-galls.  It  somewhat  resembles 
gallotannic  acid,  but  is  not  converted  into 
pyrogallic  acid  by  dry  distillation.  Sulphuric 
acid  precipitates  it  in  retl  flocks. 

quer'-fite,  s.  [Lat.  qucrc(us)  =  an  oak ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ite.\ 

Chem. :  C6H12O5.  Quercln.  Quercitol.  Sugar 
of  acorns.  A  saccharine  substance  obtained 
from  the  aqueous  extract  of  bruised  acorns. 


It  crystallizes  in  transparent,  monoclinic 
prisms,  wliich  are  permanent  in  the  air; 
melts  at  235°,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  hot 
dilute  alcoliol.  Hot  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  oxalic  acid  ;  but  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  changes  it  into  a  white  amor- 
phous resin,  nitruquercite,  wliich  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohoL 

quer'-^i-tol,  s.    [Et\q.  qu€rcil{e)  ;  -oL]   [Quer- 

CITE.] 

quer-^lt'-rin,  5.  [Eng.  quercitr(on) ;  -in.] 
Chem. :  C3.1H30O17.  A  glucoside  occurring 
in  the  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria,  and  extracted 
by  boiling  with  water.  It  is  yellow  and  crys- 
tallizable,  and  yields,  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids,  quercetin  and  isodulcite.  In  solution  it 
is  neutral,  bitter,  and  inodorous,  and  strikes  a 
dark  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  When 
dehydrated,  it  melts  at  160°  to  a  dark  yellow 
resin. 

quer-9it'-r6il,  s.  [Lat.  qu€r(cns)  =  an  oak, 
and  Eng.  citron.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  dye  stuff,  consisting  of  the 
shavings  of  the  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria. 
Alum  or  stinnic  chloride  is  employed  as  a 
mordant.  A  finer  yellow  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained when  the  decoction  of  the  bark  is  pre- 
viously boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
owing  probably  to  the  liberation  of  quercetin. 
In  America  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 

quer'-cus,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  oak.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Oak  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
order Quercinea;  (q.v,).  Male  catUins  slender. 
Styles  three,  short.  From  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  species  about  2^0.  One,  the  Common 
Oak,  is  British.  [Oak.]  Quercus  Suber  is  the 
Cork-tree,  Q.  infectoria  is  the  Gall-oak  (q.v.), 
Q.  Ilex,  the  Holly-oak  (q.v.).  Q,  ^gihps,  in 
the  Levant,  produces  the  Valonia  aoom  im- 
ported for  dyeing  purposes.  The  leaves  of 
Q.  manni/era,  in  Kurdistan,  secrete  a  saccha- 
rine matter;  the  acorns  of  the  Spanish  Q. 
Gramuntia  are  sweet,  and  are  eaten.  The  leaves 
of  Q.  /ulcntii  are  astringent,  and  are  used  in 
gangrene.  Of  American  species  Q.  alba,  the 
White  or  Quebec-oak,  and  Q.  virens,  or  Live- 
oak,  yield  excellent  timber  for  shipbuilding. 
From  thirty  to  forty  species  exist  in  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  India;  some  furnish  galls, 
soma  excellent  timber.  The  bark  of  many  is 
used  for  tanning  and  in  medicine.  The 
acorns  also  possess  astringent  properties. 

2.  Pakeobot. :  Occurs  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  Aix-la-Chapelie  and  of  North  America,  and 
in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Bournemouth. 

*  quere  (1),  s.    [Choib,] 

*  quer'-e  (2),  s.    [Ql-ery.  «.] 

*  quer-ele,  •  que-re'-la,  s.  [Lat.  querela  =  a 

complaint;  qturijr  =  to'complaiu;  Fr.  quer- 
elle.]  [Quarrel  (1),  s.]  A  complaint  to  a 
court. 

"  A  ctrcamductlon  obtalDs  not  In  causes  of  iipi>pn.I. 
bnt  ill  causes  of  tirst  liiatanceaudaimpleguerelflouly," 
—.iyliffe:  Parergori. 

*  quer'-ent  (1),  s.  [Lat.  qiierens,  pr.  par.  of 
queror  =  to  complain.]  A  complainant,  a 
plaintiff. 

*  quer'-ent  (2),  s.  [Lit.  quferenx,  pr.  par.  of 
qui.rro  =  to  seek,  to  inquire,]  One  who  in- 
quires ;  an  inquirer. 

■■  When  a  pntlent,  or  qurrent,  eam«  to  him  fDr 
NiipierL  he  presently  went  to  hia  clo&et  to  pray."— 
Aubrey  :  AtUce'tauiex,  p.  133. 

%  This  may  really  be  the  same  as  Qiterent 
(1),  and  mean  one  who  complains  of  an  illness. 

"  querestar,  s.    [Chorister.] 

que-ri'  que-ro'  (qu  as  k),  phr.  [Heb.  "n;? 
(qeri),  t?p  (qere).] 

Heb.  Lit.  :  This  expression  which  is  so  fre- 
quently found  in  the  margins  and  foot-notes 
of  both  the  MS3.  and  printed  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  is  either  the  imperative  or 
participle  passive,  and  signifies  read  (lege),  or 
it  is  read  (from  Mip^  (qara)  to  read).  It  is  the 
technical  expression  for  the  various  reading 
which  the  ancient  redactors  of  tlie  text  bid  us 
substitute  for  the  one  which  occupies  or  is 
written  in  the  text,  i.e.,  Kethib  (yro)-  The 
word  in  the  text  for  which  there  is  a  variant 
has  not  only  the  vowel-points  which  belong  to 
the  marginal  reading,  but  has  a  small  circle  or 
asterisk  placed  over  it,  which  directs  to  the 
margin  ('ip)  wliere  the  emendation  is  given. 


Thus,  for  instance,  in  Josh,  v.  1  the  text  hai 

o 

^yi2V  which  exhibits  the  letters  of  the  textual 
reading,  i.e.,  *'  we  were  ]:>asst'd  over,"  with  the 
vowel-points  belonging  to  the  queri  or  quert= 
the  marginal  reading,  DIQ?.  "  '''^^  ^'^ve  passed 
over."  The  list  of  queris,  which  is  one  of  tha 
most  ancient  and  most  iinportant  constituenfi 
parts  of  the  Massorah  (q.v.).  is  given  la  Th€ 
M-issaraJi,  (ed.  Ginsburg),  ii.  56-93. 

•  quer-J-mo'-ni-ous,  a.  [Lat,  querimonia  = 

a  complaint,  from  queror  =  to  compbin.) 
Complaining,  querulous  ;  apt  to  complain  ; 
discontented. 

*  quer-l-mo'-ni-OUS-lj?,  n/7i'.  [Eng,  querimo- 

nioiis  ;  -ly.]  In  a  querimonious  or  querulous 
manner ;  querulously. 

"  Most  qiLtrimoniouily  coiifesjiiig, 
Thnt  I  of  lute  hw^  been  compreMlng. 

Denham:  A  Dlalogu*. 

*  quer-i-mo'-ni-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  queri- 
monious ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
querimonious  ;  a  disposition  to  complaia  at 

trifles ;  querulousness. 

•  quer'-i-mon-y,   *  quer-l-mon-ye,  «. 

[QuEBiMosious.]  A  complaint,  a  comi'laining. 

"The  kyiiR  muche  creued  and  troubled  with  byi 
brotUer'a  dayly  qut'j-ir7i,,,iye." — Sail:  Edw.  IV.  («a.  IJl. 

qner'-ist,  s.  [Fug.  QUfr(i/);  -Ui.]  One  who 
inquires  or  asks  questions  ;  an  inquirer. 

"  What  U  there  In  this  at  MI  repugnant  to  what  tba 
gueriit  malntaina  ?"—  Waterlaiid  :   Work*.  L  13. 
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*  quer~l8-ter(l),  ».   [Querist.]  Aquesti 
(Bale:  Select  n'orks,  p.  199.) 

•  quer-ls-ter  (2),  s.    [Choristeb.] 

•  querk,  s.     [Quirk.] 

querk,  *  quirk'-en,  v.t.  [IceL  Tcverk,  ki^erkar 
=  the  throat;  O.'  Sw.  qvarka=^io  throttle.] 
To  choke,  to  throttle,  to  stifle,  to  suffocate. 

"  It  will  be  ready  to  guirketi  and  stifle  ua." — QptiA 
QloMt  0/  ilumouri,  p.  12*. 

qnerl,  v.t.  [Ger.  querlen,  quirUn=^  to  twirl, 
from  querl,  (^^(1/^=  atwirUngstwk.]  [Twirl-J 
To  twirl;  to  turn  or  wind  round;  to  coiL 
(Amer.) 

quern,  •queme»s.  [A.S.CT/worrr,  cwt/tti  ;  cogn. 
with  but.  Ariyeern;  b  ol.  krern ;  Dan.  qifrm; 
Sw.  grarn. ;  Goth,  kwairnus.  From  the  same 
root  as  corn  and  chum.]  A  mill ;  esj-ec.  a  hand- 
mill  for  _ 
grinding 
corn. used 
before  the 
invention 
of  water- 
or  wind- 
mills. It 
consisted 
of  two 
circular 
sto  ne  s, 
the  lower 
of  which 
wasslight- 
ly  dished, 
and  the 
upper 
one  was 

pierced  in  the  centre,  and  revolved  on  a  wooden 
or  metal  pin  inserted  in  the  lower.  Th*'  grain 
was  dropped  with  one  hand  into  the  central 
opening,  while  with  tlie  otlier  the  upper  stone 
was  revolved  by  means  of  a  stick  inserted  in 
a  small  opening  or  hole  near  the  edge. 

"  Two  wynimen  Bchnlen  be  gryndynge  inoo^emc; 
oon  sch:i!  be  taken  ami  the  tothei  left."— X'lrol^- 
Matthew  xrjv. 

quem-staff.  *  querne-staffe,  ».    The 

stick  by  means  of  which  tliu  upper  stone  ot 
the  quern  was  revolved. 

quem-stone,  s.  One  of  the  stones  ol  a 
quern. 

quer'-nal*  a.  [Quernales.]  Of,  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Quernales.    (Lindley.) 

quer-na'-les,  s.-pl.  [Lat.  quern(us)=  oakAn\ 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  ad,),  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  The  Quernal  Alliance  ;  an  alliance  ot 
Diclinous  Exogens.  The  staminiferous  flowers 
amentaceous  and  raonochlamydeons,  fruit  in- 
ferior, em  jryo  amygdaloid,  without  aloumen 
Orders  Corylacea  and  J  uglandacete  (q.  v.). 

*  qu-er'-p6,  *  qu-ir'-po  (q  as  k),  s.  [Coeb- 
po.] 


■Si   .  — ^ 

^; 

pRflpj^ 

A^' 

"^^tff^m' 

fc^;j— ^"": 

%^B^ 

l«s 

"liJ^rt^C^^S^*^ 

QUERN. 


Ste,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  adn ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  Qnite,  cur,  rule,  fill ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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qmer-quod'-u-la, s.  [ I^t. ,  from  Gr.  letpitoi-pK 
Qxrkouris)  =  a  kind  of  duck  (yarr.  :  de  Lunj. 
Lot.,  ed.  Mueller,  v.  13,  §79);  Fr.  *cerceU, 
aoTcelle.] 

Omith. :  A  cosmopolitan  ceiius  of  Anatioa;, 
with  seventeen  Kptcies.  IlJIl  A3  loiiv;  »■*  licid, 
bix>ked  and  narrow  ;  wings  with  secuud  ([mil 
longest,  necondarM's  long  and  sharp.  (,»'*t- 
qufdiila  creccn,  the  Cnniinon  Teal,  and  Q. 
cirvia,  the  Stninner  Teal,  or  Gjipaney,  iiro 
winter  visitors  to  Britain,  wnere  many  remain 
to  breed  in  spring. 

qner'-que-dulo,    ».     [Qihrqikpula.]     A 

bi>ok  name  lur  thu  genus  Querquedula. 

•qnerrFOur,  s.    (QPAKniER.] 

•quer-ry,  «.  (Fr.  6cuyer.]  A  proom,  an 
equerry  (q.v.). 

•quert,  a.    [Quart,  a.] 

•  quer-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  querulus  =:  queru- 
luus  C'l-v.).]     Cumplaint. 

"  Will  nut  their  iii<juruin^.  mmnuxa,  querulations 
%Ut  >our  l.i^artal"— JJuHii  ;   \i'ujKt.  LMa 

•  qner-n-len'-tial  (ti  as  sh).  a.  [Qiteru- 
IjUUs.]  *  Queruluiit;,  quuriiimuious  ;  apt  to 
conii-l.iin. 

"  WHlf'le  hna  b3f  nuiure  a  proi)eusttjr.  aad  by  con- 
■tttutluji  »  iiltrt,  for  I"- Id;,'  capttuiu  lUiU  i^ueruletUtaL' 
—furjibtrl.ind:  Mem-Jtrt.  L  at 

qncr'-a-lous,  a,  [Lat.  querulus,  from  qiurar 
=  to  "complain.]      IQlaruel  (1),  s.    (^uar- 

filU.OUS.] 

•l.  Quairelsorae;  given  or  Inclined  to  quar- 
relling. 

"Tliere  lohabit  these  rcglrtun  a  hunting  people,  rude 
Vkfllkr.  ready  to  light,  >/fi'-n,iou;  aiiU  iniscnicvous. 
•—P.  ilUland:  CaiiuUhi  bc^iUund,  p.  3D. 

2.  Complaining,  querimonious ;  given  or 
inctined  to  cuiti  plaining  or  niurtuuring  at 
irillcs  ;  niurraurinj,  discontented,  diasatisDcd. 

"  PurtlAiid  vru  &u  uureaauiuthlD  and  ^tt^nUovt 
b\vni\"~M'icaulaf/:  llUt   Lii^i..  ch.  ixUL 

3.  Expressing,  or  of  tlie  nature  of  com- 
plaiul :  as,  a  querulous  tone  of  vuicc. 

quer'-u-lous-l^,  cu/r.  [En.':,',  querulous;  -ly.] 
In  u  querulous  inunner  ;  querinionlously. 

qner'-n-loud-nesSff.  [E.u^.queridirtis:  -ness.'\ 
The  quality  or  sUite  of  buing  querulous;  a 
querulous  or  diacouteutcd  disposition ;  quei-i- 
moDiousness. 

**8ttil>l..>riirie3s,  captlouaueu,  gurru/ounwu." — Water, 
land:   Worht,  Ix.  IBC. 

quer'-j^. "  quer-e,  •  quer-ie,  a.  [Tor  (mare 
(q-v.)J 

1.  A  question  ;  a  point  to  be  answered,  or 
solved,  (tYequently  abbreviated  to qu.  orqy.) 

"  The  query  tbiit  I  wuuld  propose  to  you Iti 

tttU."— Mar7> ;  Sermotu,  vol.  vL,  eer.  tf. 

2.  The  mark  or  sign  of  Interrot-ation  (?), 
nsed  to  indicate  that  tlie  seiit-ence  to  which  it 
is  ap]>'.-ndi.-d  contains  a  question  :  also  used  to 
eipress  a  doubt. 

3.  Vrint :  A  sign  (?)  or  note  on  the  margin  of 
•  proof  made  by  the  n-ader  to  draw  th'^  attt-n- 
tion  of  the  author  or  editor  to  &  doubtful 
[laHsagc. 

qUOr'  ^,  V.i.  &  (.      [QUERYj  5.) 

A*  InlransUivc  : 

1.  Tn  ask  a  question  or  questions. 

*'  Eaob  prompt  to  query,  annwur,  and  debate,' 

i'vye  :  Dunciwl  IL  S8L 

2.  To  express  doubt. 
B.  Traii-'iitive : 

\.  To  seek  l-y  questioning ;  to  endeavonr  to 
asc'-rljiin  by  impiiry  ;  as,  To  query  a  motive. 
•2.  To  examine  by  questions,  to  question. 

**The  flnt  pitiful  kcout  of  tlils  lametitabla  bo<ly  ho 
■>ioiiM  have  queHetl  In  thin  iiiiiniier."— f/o^ron  ;  J-'eili- 
tMU  .Vote*  on  /  tn  (Quixote,  p.  U7, 

3.  To  express  doubt  concerning;  to  express 
a  dl^^ire  to  examine  into  the  truth  or  correct- 
ness of;  to  mark  with  a  query. 

quo'  a&lt  8.    [Native  name.] 

Orntlh.:  The  Long-tailed  Trngon,  Pkarch 
macros  mocinno.     Found  in  Central  America. 

ITlUKlON.] 

qnSstd),  'quoste,  ».      [0.  Fr.  quests  (Ft. 

qutle),  from  L:it.  '/iKwifa.  fi-m.  sing,  of  qurr-^l- 
(«.»  i<a.  pnr.  of  (/wiTO=to  neck  ;   Sp.  qnr:>ta  ; 
lUil.  ihUsla.] 
I,  Tlie  act  of  Becking ;  sean-h. 
"Thn  exclMinpii  relucl-»iitly  va? o  up  tb«lr  fucrt."— 
A.  Jamrtt  Uucti*,  brpL  U.  IMfi. 


•2.  Pursuit,  following  after,  suit. 

"  Oam*  yoMi  quttt  of  lore."  S/iak«Mp. :  L«ar,  L  L 

•3.  In  old  rniiiances,  the  expedition  or 
venture  upoEi  which  a  knight  wus  engaged, 
and  which  tie  was  bound  to  fulhL 

•  1.  A  body  of  searchers ;  searchers  collec- 
tively. 

"  The  scute  uut  abor«  tbrr«  HTeral  mt^itt 
To  search  you  out."  :i/mkesp.  :  OUteUo  U  1 

•5b  Inquiry,  examination. 

"  Most  coiitrhrtotu  quetta 

loiUK*." 
ike*p.  :  JIe<uur*/or  i/eature,  iv.  L 

*G.  Request^  desire,  solicitation,  demand, 
prayer. 

"  (ind  not  ftbroad  at  every  qufrt  and  call 
Uf  an  uutrikiuM  hope  or  pasalou." 

Herbert:  Content. 

•7.  An  abbreviation  of  inquest;  a  jury  of 
Inqui.st ;  a  sworn  body  of  examiners. 

"An  enqnest  or  quftc  la  called  a  lawfull  kind  of 
trlnll  by  xll.  tDoii."—}iniitH :  Cotmnomcralih,  hk.  IL,  cb. 
xviii. 

•  quest-house,  s.  Tlie  chief  watch-lmusc 
of  aparish,  geneniUyadjoininga  church,  where 

I       quests  eoncniing  misdemeanours  and  annoy- 
ances were  Jield. 

quest  (2),  *  queest.  «.    [Quist.] 

•quest (3),  8.     [See  def.]    An  abbreviation  of 
beqUfSt  (q.v.). 

•  quest-word,  s.     A  bequeath  me  nt. 

*  quest  (1).  v.i.  &.  t.     [Quest  (1),  «.] 

A.  IntraiisULve: 

1.  To  go  in  search,  to  search,  to  seek. 

2.  To  go  begging. 

B.  Trans, ;  To  seek  for  or  after,  to  inquire 
into,  to  ex;unine. 

"They  qtiett  annihilation'^  mouBtrous  thems." 
Jil/ro7n :  £nthiuiatm, 

quest  (2),  v.i.    [Etym.    doubtful.]     To   give 
tungue,  as  a  hound  on  the  trail. 

"To  bay  or  queit  oa  a  dog."— ^orto,  p.  L 

*  quest'-ant,  8.    [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  quest er ; 

Fr.  qu'Uant.]     A  seeker  of  any  object,  a  candi- 
date, a  comi>ctitor,  an  aspirant. 

"The  \iTiiVi:»t  guesfatit  !<hrliikfi." 
HfMlc-ep.:  Aitt  Uttl  l/ytt  £nda  Well.  U.  1. 

*  queste, «.    [Quest  (1),  $.  ] 

*quest'-er,  s.    [Eng.  quest  (i),  7. ;  -«-.] 

1.  One  who  eeeks  or  searches  ;  a  seeker,  a 
searcher. 

2.  A  dog  employed  to  find  game,  or  to 
search  out  a  trail. 

"The  qufster  only  to  the  wood  they  loose. 
Who  slluiitly  tlia  tainted  trace  puraui^a. 

Howe  :  lucan;  J'hartaiia,  Jv. 

quest'-lon  (lasy),  "questl-oun,  s.    [Fr. 

qucsllon,    from     Lat.    qiurstUnujn,    aceus.     of 
qiKP^tio  =  a  seeking,  a  question,    from  qua- 
situs,  pa.  par.  of  5»aTo  =  to8eek  ;  Sp.  cucstion; 
Ital.  questioM,  quistione.]    [Quest (1),  s.] 
X.  Ordinary  Lang^iage : 
L  An  examination  ;  the  act  of  questioning  ; 
the  I'Utting  of  questious  or  inquiries. 
"  With  qiicttioTts  eche  one  of  tho 
Ue  teinptetb  oft«."  Uover:  C.  ,^.,1t. 

2.  That  which  is  asked  In  questioning ;  a 
query,  an  inquiry. 

3.  Specif. :  The  point  or  motion  mibmitted 
to  a  legislative  or  other  asscuibly  for  di-eision 
by  voting;  tho  act  of  submitting  a  motion  to 
the  vote. 

"The  mfijorlfy  became  clamoroo*  for  the  quettlon.' 
—Miivautay:  JIi*l.  Ari;;.,  oh.  xvl. 

•4.  Inquiry,  discussion,  disquisition. 

"The  uuqulot  time 
Did  pmih  It  out  o(  (urthor  jMcifiOH," 

ShakcMp.  :  Jlenrjf  K.,  1.  L 

*5.  Trial,  examination;  Judicial  trial  or 
inquiry. 

"  lie  tlMt  wot  In  queitlim  for  the  robbery  t" 

iihaKttp.:  2  Henry  /!'.,  L  S. 

■  G.  Examination  by  t<irturo  ;  the  applitaitinn 
of  torture  to  jn-rsons  charged  with  Crimea  or 
olfenccs,  in  order  to  extort  confession. 

"Bucba  prpmiiiiptlon  !■  outy  nuftlcU'iit  to  put  tho 
ponoii  to  tho  rack  or  quf»tivn."—Ajil'lf''  ■    I'arrryon. 

7.  A  subject  nf  dispute  or  debate  ;  a  point 
of  doubt  or  dilllculty. 

"  The  qtif»Hi>n  had  ccnood  to  b*  a  qwttlon  between 
the  two  iiyUMi\cH."—M'ic.tulag:  Hial,  A'nj/„  ch.  XvL 

8.  The  subject  or  matter  of  Inquiry,  oxnml- 
nallon,  or  discuMlon  ;  thn  jKiint  <»r  niHlU-r 
nnrh'r  discus-'ion  or  inquiry;  the  tlietne  of 
Inquiry  ;  the  point  at  Innuo:  as,  His  remarks 
are  foreign  lo  the  quoftion. 


9.  Dnubt,  controversy,  dispute. 

"Our  own  earth  would  be  barren  and  dvtolate.  with- 
out thf  )>«iil^  liiduoiice  of  the  aiilar  rAyi.  which  with- 
out 'lurfti'inlt  true  of  all  tbtotberpLaiuta.''— Ai^razeiri 
/icytc  lectures. 

'  10.  Conversation,  speech,  talk. 

**  ni  atay  do  louEer  queitian.' 

:ihalU*p.  :  J/arvhanl  qf  Tenie^.  Iv.  1. 

IL  Logic :  A  proposition,  or  that  which  Is 
to  be  esublished  as  a  conclusion,  stated  by 
way  of  interrogation. 

IT  (1)  Question!  An  exclamation  used  In 
Piirliament  and  other  assemblies  to  call  a 
speaker's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  li 
wandering  Doni  the  question  or  subject  luder 
discussion,  and  to  reeall  it  to  him.  Also 
used  to  express  doubt  as  to  tho  correctness 
ufa  statement  made  by  a  8j>eaker. 

(2)  To  leg  the  question:  [Beo,  IL  1.]. 

(3)  Inqueslion:  In  debate,  under  discussion  ; 
in  the  course  of  inquiry,  examiuatiou,  or 
discussion. 

(4)  To  call  in  question:  [Call  (1),  t».,  D.  10.]. 

(6)  Out  of  question:  Doubtless,  unquestion- 
ably. 

"  But  out  of  question  'tis  Maria's  band." 

iShiiketp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  T. 

(G)  Out  of  the  question:  Not  to  be  thought 
of;  uotdeseiving  of  thought  or  consideration. 

(7)  Ijxiding  question  :  [Leaptno]. 

(8)  PreiHous  question :  In  parliamentary 
pi-actice,  the  question  whether  a  vote  shall  be 
come  to  on  the  main  issue  or  no,  brought 
forward  before  the  main  or  real  question  is 
put  by  tlie  Speaker,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding,  if  the  resolution  is  in  tlie  negative, 
the  putting  of  tliis  question.  The  motion  is 
in  the  form,  "That  the  qufstlon  be  now  put," 
and  the  mover  and  seconder  vote  against  it. 

quest-ion  (i  as  y),  v.i.  &  (.    [Question,  ».] 
A-  Intransitiie : 

1.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions;  to  In- 
quire ;  to  make  inquiries. 


"  2.  To  debate,  to  reason,  to  consider,  to 

argue. 

"  Vutflf'on  uo  further  of  the  cue.* 

tihukctjj.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  IL  L 

3..  To  doubt,  to  dispute. 

"Who  qiif^tiirtu,  but  there  waa  a  i>onlbktft7  in  tlM 
thiiigt'—miUinjiflect :  Sertnoiu,  voL  i.,  ecr.  L 

■  L  To  talk,  to  converse, 

"  Utay  not  to  quettlon,  for  the  watch  la  comlof.* 

ahakot}).  :  iivnieo  Jt  Julut,  v.  & 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions  about; 
to  inquire  iuto  ur  after. 

"*ro  queetion  oor  delay,' 

:itiaketp.  :  Henry  r.,  li,  4 

2.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions  of;  to 
interrogate ;  to  examine  by  question ;  to 
catecliise. 

"Queition  blm  youreelf." — Sihtike*i».t  i/tich  Ado,  L  3 

3.  To  call  in  question  ;  to  challenge. 

"  Whcthur  It  bo  so  or  not,  it  uuiy  be  queiHoned,"— 
Pryih  :   U'orket.  p.  ao. 

4.  To  ^oubt,  to  distrust ;  to  have  no  con* 
fidence  in  ;  to  treat  as  unreliable. 

"  ilU  C'luunol  dcridtMl,  hia  )irudonc«i  queiHoned,  and 
hla  I'ursou  ili-.ii»l.'fii.* — iktuth  :  ^ftif^fu. 

*  5.  To  siHjak  to  ;  to  converse  with, 

" '  It  would  be  ej-okv  to.' 
*que*ilon  11.' '  ShuJUBp.  :  Uamtel,  L  X. 

quest'  Ion -a -t>10  (lasy),  a.     [Eng.questioni 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  questioned,  spoken 
to,  or  inquii-cd  of;  propitious  to,  or  Inviting 
conversation ;  affable. 

"Tliou  com'itt  lu  Bucb  ^que$tionabU  ■hapc; 
That  I  wUl  si>cak  to  thee  ' 

tihakeep. :  Itamtet.  L  4 

2.  Open  to  question,  doulit,  or  suspicion ; 
suspicious,  doubtful,  dlsjiutabto ;  liable  to 
question  orduubt. 

"Whether  It  t>e  aity  tbins  hi  ua  any  faculty  of  «ar 
luiiiiaue  soul  or  no.  areiiia  to  !«  a  tiling  very  ^uacfiMt. 
tMe.'~C\UtP^rih:  Jntett.  Hytlem.  |>.  U. 

quJSst-idn-^-blQ-nfiftS  (1  as  y),  $.    [Eng. 

HUfstionablr  ;  -n/s'^.]     The  iiuality  or  slate  of 
l>eiiig  questionable,  doubtful,  ur  suspicious. 

quiSst'-iin-a-bl^  (1  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
(pxestiimah{le') ;  -ly.\  Inaqueslionablu  maimer; 
in  a  manner  open  lo  question,  doulit,  or 
sunplclon  ;  doubtfully. 

*  qudst -l6n  Qx-jf'  (1  oh  y),  a.  ^  s.    [Bng. 


bo^  b6^;  pbUt,  jowl;  cat,  90II.  chorus.  9hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  aa;  expect,  Xenophon,  oxlst.    -I^R. 
-olon,  -tisux  —  ah^n.    -tlon,  -slon  —  ahiui ;    (Ion,  -^iou  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,    slous  ~  shuJi.    -bio,  -die,  4io.  —  bvl,  doL 
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questioner—  quick 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Questioning,  inquiring,  asking  questions. 

"  Somt;tlme9  I  return  only  Yes  or  No  to  questimiary 
epistles  of  half  a  yard  \oiig."—Pope  to  Swift.  Aug.  17. 
1736. 

2.  Making  trial  or  examination ;  testing ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  test. 

"At  another,  it  haa  to  undergo  a  long  questionary 

grocess,  ».moue  the  f  uiuta.  and  the  tiltnitione.  and  the 
it€U8e  heat  of  a  laboratory."— CAa/mCT"*  :  Bridgwater 
Treatue  J1S33),  pt  ii.,  cU.  ii. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  An  itinerant  pedlar  of  In- 
dulgences or  relics.     [Qf.taTA.] 

quest -ion-er  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  guestion; 
-er.]  One  who  questions ;  one  who  asks 
questions  ;  an  interrogator. 

•■  A  questioner  in  matt«ra  of  the  king's  prerogative." 
—  Woltoti  :  JitfTTUiim.  p.  42L 

qnest'-ion-ing  (1  as  y),  pr.  par,  or  a. 
[Question,  v.] 

•  quest' -ion-ing-lj^  {I  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
qufstioniny ;  -ly.]  In  a  questioning  manner  ; 
by  way  of  question. 

••  ■  These  ought  to  do,"  I  aaid  to  my  friend  quettion' 
ingli/."^Morning  Advertiter.  Dec.  19,  ISeS. 

•  quest' -lon-ist,  *  quest- ion-lste  (i  as  y), 

s.     [Eng.  question;  'is(.\ 

1.  A  questioner,  an  inquirer. 

"With  all  the  rable  of  Ixirbaroua  quettionutea."— 
Ascham  :  SchoU-magter,  bk.  U. 

2.  A  candidate  for  honours  or  degrees  at 
the  English  universities. 

quest'-lon-less  (1  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
qiu'^tion:  -less.]  Not  to  be  questioned;  un- 
questionably ;  beyond  all  question  or  doubt. 

"  {^utMtionle^  Nature's  iustiiict  works  in  them  a 
quicker  lust  met,  "—Swan  .'  tipec.  Mundt.  ch.  viii-,  j  1. 

•  quest'-man,  s.  [Eng.  quest  (l),  s.,  and 
man] 

1.  One  who  had  power  to  make  quests  or 
legal  inquiries : 

(1)  A  person  chosen  to  inquire  into  abuses 
and  misdemeanours,  especially  with  regard  to 
weights  and  measures. 

(2)  A  collector  of  parish  rates. 

(3)  A  person  chosen  annually  to  assist  the 
ohurchwai-dens. 

"  The  church  wardens  or  questmen,  and  their 
assistants,  shall  mark,  as  well  aa  the  miui&ter, 
whether  all  and  every  of  the  iiajishiouers  come  bo 
ofteu  every  year  to  the  holy  comiuunion,  as  the  laws 
and  our  conatitutiona  do  require."— Con«rtIu(jo»u  & 
Canom  Ecctcsiaittcai,  XXVuL 

(4)  A  jury  man  ;  one  einjiauelled  onaquest. 

2.  One  who  laid  informations  and  started 
petty  lawsuits  ;  a  public  informer. 

•  quest'-mon-ger,  s.  [Eng.  quest  (1),  s.,  and 
monger.]    The  same  as  Questman  (q.v.). 

"Sute  was  made  to  the  qiiestm->nffert.  for  It  was  a 
rich  man  that  had  done  the  act. "—Aaeimer;  Fourth 
Sermon  on  the  Lordi  Prayer. 

ques'-tor,  quaes'-tor,  s.    [Lat-l 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  :  The  title  of  certain  magis- 
trates at  Rome  who  had  superintendence  of 
the  public  treasury,  the  receipt  of  taxes, 
tribute,  payment  of  moneys  on  account  of  the 
public  service,  &c.  They  were  originally  two 
in  number,  and  were  at  lirst  chosen  from  the 
patricians  exclusivL-ly  ;  but  in  B.C.  421,  when 
the  number  was  increased  to  four,  it  was 
arranged  that,  for  the  future,  the  office  should 
be  open  to  patricians  and  plebeians  alike. 
The  number  was  subsequently  increased  to 
eight,  and  eventually  by  Julius  Csesar  to 
forty. 

*2.  Church  Hist. :  Persons  appointed  by  the 
Popes  and  Bishops  to  announce  the  indul- 
gences for  those  who  joined  or  supported  the 
Crusades,  or  contributed  to  the  building  of 
churches  and  religious  houses,  and  to  collect 
the  alms  given  for  these  objects. 

"The  Council  of  Trent  (sesa.  xxl  de  Ref..  ch.  tx)  de- 
clared that  these  qucestors  had  occasioned  intolerable 
scandal  ....  and  abolished  the  office  altogether." — 
Addis  *  Arnold:  Catk.  Diet.,  p.  "o7. 

queS'tor-ship,  quaes' -tor-ship,  s.  [Eng. 
quest  or ;  -ship.]  The  office  of  a  questor ;  tlie 
term  during  which  a  questor  held  office  Tlie 
questorship  was  the  lowest  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  in 
the  upward  progress  towards  the  Consulship. 
It  was  held  for  one  year. 

quest'-rist,  s.  [Eng.  qiiester;  -ist.]  [Quest 
(1),  s.]  One  who  goes  in  search  of  another;  a 
seeker. 

"  Six  and  thirty  of  hla  knighta. 
Hot  questritU  after  him,  met  him  at  the  gate." 

Shakesp. :  Lear.  HI.  7. 


"  ques'-tu-ar-y,  *  quces'-tu-ar-y,  <(.  &  s. 

[Lat.  qiusstuarius,  from  qvJ^stus=  gain,  profit, 
from  qiuero  (pa.  par.  qucesitus)  =  to  seek.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Studious  of  gain  or  profit. 

■'  Although  lapidaries  and  ou««f»"irj/ enquiries  aiBrm 

it.  yet  the  writei-s  of  minerals  and  natural  aiieculators 

are  of  another  be\iet."—iirounie  :   Vulgar  Errours,  hk. 

ili..  ch.  xiiu 

t  B.  As  subst.  :  One   employed  to  collect 

profits.     [Questor,  2.] 

"Gerson  «nd  Dominicus  k  Soto  are  ashamed  of  these 
prodigious  indulgences,  and  suppose  that  the  pope's 
qxuFstuariesdiil  procure  iheui.'—Jeremj/  Tajftor :  Uii- 
tuagiee  against  Popery,  ch.  IL,  j  3. 

*  quest'-U-OU8,  a.  (Lat.  qyjxsiuosus^  from 
qxi.(£sius  =  gain.]    Greedy  of  gain  ;  avaricious. 

'■  W'ith  a  quettuotts  and  mercenary  ostentation.'— 5. 
Lennard :  0/  Wisdome,  bk.  i..  ch  xxxix.,  S  3. 

ques'-tiis,  s.    [Lat.  qu.(estus  =  gain.] 

Law:  Land  whieh  does  not  descend  by 
hereditary  right,  but  is  acquired  by  one's  own 
labour  and  industry. 

*  quethe,  v.t.  [A.S.  cwidkan  ;  O.  Sax.  quedhan  ; 
O.  H*.  Ger,  quedan ;  Icel  kvedka;  Sw.  qvada; 
Dan.  gucEd£.]    [Quod,  v.,  Quoth.] 

1.  To  say. 

"  Her  DU  qu&t  Ghid  sal  more  quedhen.' 

Genesis  &  Exodut,  S,&2&. 

2.  To  bequeath. 

"  Hous  and  rente  and  outher  thyng. 
Mow  they  quethe  at  here  endyng." 

Jf.S.  Earl..  1701,  fo.  «. 

queue  (qu  as  k),  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cauda  = 
a  tail.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  tie  of  a  wig  ;  a  pigtail. 

"  With  dirty  ribband  in  a  ftieuf." 

LUjyd     Cobbler  of  Cripplegate't  Letter. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Her. :  The  tail  of  a  beast 

2.  Old  Arm. :  A  support  for  a  lance  ;  a  lance- 
rest.     [Cue  (1),  s.,  B.  6.] 

*  queue  (quask).  v.t.  [Queue,  s.]  To  fasten 
in  a  queue  or  pigtail. 

"Tbeir  hair  generally  yw«u«(l."—/rwi«?.  Sk^ch-book; 
Sleepy  BoUoio, 

queued  (qu  as  k),  a. 

lEng.  queu{£);  -ed.] 

Her. :  Tailed. 

^  Double-queued: 

Her. :  Havinga  double 
tail,  as  a  lion.  Fre- 
quently placed  saltire. 

*  quew,  s.     [Cue.] 

quey,  quo^,  queock, 
quoyach,    s.       [Icel.       double-queued. 

kviga  ;    Sw.    qviga  =  a 

quey.]    A  young  cow  or  lieifer ;  a  cow  that 

has  "not  yet  had  a  calf.     {Scotch.) 

"  When  they  did  talk,  they  spoke  of  quei/M  and 
guoys.'— Field.  Oct.  17.  166S. 

*  qui-a  emp-tor'-e§  (p  silent),  phr.  [Lat 
=  because,  or  wherefore,  buyers.] 

Law:  A  statute,  18 Edward  L,  1,  c.  1,  passed 
in  1290,  to  ]>revent  the  creation  of  new  manors 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  superior  lords. 

*  quib,  s,  [A  variant  of  quip  (q.v.).]  A  quip, 
a  sarcasm  ;  a  bitter  taunt ;  a  gibe. 

quib'-ble,  s.     [A  diinin.  from  quib  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  starting  or  turning  away  from  the 
point  in  question  or  from  the  plain  truth  ;  an 
evasion,  an  equivocation,  a  prevarication,  a 
shifting. 

"  To  plain  understandlns  his  objectlona  seem  to  be 
mere  quibbles.'— Macaula;/  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  play  upon  words  ;  a  pun  ;  a  low  con- 
ceit. 

"  We  old  men  have  our  crotcheta,  our  coDtmdmms, 
Our  figures,  quirks,  and  quibbles.' 

Surry  :  Ram  Alley,  iii.  L 

quib'-ble,  v.i.     [Quibble,  s.] 

1.  To  evade  the  point  in  question,  or  the 
plain  truth  by  artifice,  equivocation,  or  pre- 
varication ;  to  equivocate. 

'•  We  can  send  a  paid  adTocate  to  quibble  for  us,  and 
do  Dot  therefore  need  such  argumentative  subtlety.' 
—Lewes  :  Bistory  of  Philosophy.  1.  US. 

2.  To  pun  ;  to  play  upon  words. 

"  Quibbling  upon  nunc-stnns,  or  a  etanding  now  of 
eternity."— Cuduwrrh  :  Intel/.  System,  p.  MS^ 

quib'-bler,  s.     [Eng.  quibbU^e);  -er,] 

1.  One  who  quibbles,  equivocates,  or  evades 
the  point  in  question,  or  the  ]>lain  truth  ;  an 
equivocator,  a  prevaricator. 
I  2.  One  who  makes  puns  or  plays  upon  words. 


3.  One  who  finds  fault  or  disagrees  upon 
points  of  little  or  no  importance. 

"Some  unpatriotic  quibblers  will  have  It  that  the 
workmanship  is  of  a  date  aa  late  as  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century."— SruHtiurtZ,  Dec.  31,  1865. 

quib -bllng,  pr.  par.  or  o.     [Quibble,  v.] 

quib'-blihg-ly,  adv.    [Eng.   quibbling;  -ly.] 
In  a  quibbhug  manner;  evasively. 

*  quib'-liu,  s.     [Eng.  quib  ;  dirain.  suff.  -lin.] 
A  quibble,  a  quip. 

"Come,  leave  your  juiftr/fu.  Dorothee." 

Ben  Jotuon  :  Alchymist.  iv.  1. 

*  qui9e,  s.     [Quist.]    The  Wood-pigeon. 

•  qulch«  •  quech«  v.i.    [Queach,  v.] 

•  quick.  *  quik-en«  •  quyk-en»  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  cwiciau;  o.  11.  Ger.  quicJuni.]  [Quick,  a.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  quick  or  alive ;  to 
quicken. 

■■  Te  knowe  wel,  lord,  that  right  as  hire  desire 
Is  to  be  guiked  and  lighted  of  your  lire.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  U.S6X 

B.  Intrans. :  To  revive ;  to  become  alive. 

"  For  riK;ht  anon  one  of  the  Hres  queinte. 
And  quiJted  again."  Ctiaucer:  C.  T..  2,337. 

quick,*  quek»*  quik,*qulkke/quycke, 

*  quyk,     •  quyke.     '  qwic,     •  qwyk, 

*  qwyke,    '  cwic.    *  cwiok,    *  cwike, 

*  CWVk,  *  kuik,  a.,  adv.,  &i  s.  [A.S.  cu-ic, 
c\ic  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  kwik  ;  Icel.  kvikr,  kykr  ; 
Dan.  qvik ;  Sw.  qvick.  From  the  same  root 
eome  Lat.  vivo  — to  live;  rivus  =  living;  Gr. 
|3tos  <J)ios)  =  life  ;  Sansc.  jiv  =  to  live.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Alive,  living,  live ;  having  life.  (Opposed 
to  dsad  or  inanijnate.)    (2  2'imothy  iv.  1.) 

^  In  this  sense  obsolete,  except  in  a  few 
compounds  or  particular  phrases. 

2.  Pregnant,  with  child.  (Said  of  a  woman 
when  the  motion  of  the  fcetus  is  or  can  be  felt.) 

"  Jaquenettithatisffuictof  hlna."— S7ia*«p.  .■  Love'a 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  Consisting  or  composed  of  live  or  grow- 
ing materials  :  as,  a  qui-L-k  liedge. 

4.  Characterized  by  liveliness  or  sprightU- 
ness;  sprightly,  prompt,  ready,  Hvcly. 

"  You  have  a  quick  wit." 
Shakesp.  :  Two  Uenttemen  of  Verana,  1,  1. 

5.  Speedy,  hasty,  swift ;  done  or  happening 
in  a  short  time  or  without  delay  ;  rapid  ;  a8» 
small  profits  and  quick  retiu'ns. 

6.  Hasty,  prompt,  ready. 

"  Jealous  of  his  diguitv 
Maeatilay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch 

7.  Irritable,  sharp,  abrupt. 

8.  Rash,  precipitate,  hasty. 

"  You  must  not  be  aoquicJc." 

Shakesp.  :    Love's  Labour's  Lott.  U. 

9.  Sensitive;  perceptive  in  a  high  degree; 
hence,  excitable,  restless,  passionate. 

"  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension." 

Sbakesp. :  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  Ui.  I; 

•  10.  Fresh,  sharp,  bracing. 

"  The  ait  l9  quick  there," 

Shakesp. :  Peridet.  Iv.L 

n.  Mining:  Veins  that  contain  ore  are  said 
to  be  quick  with  ore. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  quick  niauner ;  with  quickness  or 
speed  ;  rapidly,  quickly,  speedily. 

"That  made  her  heiirt  bent  quick." 

Wordsioorlh :  Excursion,  bfc.1. 

2.  In  a  short  time  ;  soon. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1,  A  living  aniuial. 

2.  With  the  definite  article  : 

(1)  The  living  flesh  ;  the  sensible  or  sensitive 
parts  ;  hence,  fig.  that  which  is  susceptible  of 
or  causes  keen  feeling. 

"Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart." 

DrytUn  :  Palamon  *  Arcite,  L  234, 

(2)  (PL)  The  living,  as  opposed  to  the  dead- 

3.  A  live  fence  or  hedge  composed  of  grow- 
ing plants,  aa  hawthorn. 

"A  growth  ot  quicks  tested  the  handineasof  your 
bixaUT.'— Field,  Dec.  26.  18S5. 

II,  Bat.:  (1)  Agrostis  stoloni/era  [Fiobin); 
(2)  Tnticum  repens.    [Quitch.] 

%  Quick  with  child:  Having  quickened. 
[Quicken,  A.  3.] 

■■  If  they  bring  in  their  verdict  ouick  tei/h  child  (for 
barely,  with  child,  unless  it  be  alive  in  the  »t>mb.  la 
not  sufflcientl.  execution  shall  be  staid."— «iacA#(on«.* 
Comnieti/..  bk.  iv.,  ch.  SI. 


f&te,  fit,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p5^ 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mnte>  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


qiiickbeam— quiddle 
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•  qillck-anawered,  a.    Quick  in  reply  ; 

readv    m    answering.     {:>!iakefp. :    CymbeliiUt 
lii.  4',) 

"•  quick-eyed.  a.  Having  acute  or  sharp 
aight;  quick  uf  sight. 

quick-grass,  s.    [Quitch.] 

quick  hedge,  s.  A  liedge  composed  of 
quick  or  gi.iwiii;^  jdantii  ;  a  quick. 

quick' In-hand,  s. 

hot.  :  IiniKitUiui  XoU-tangere, 
quick  loader,  s. 

Firearms:  (Sec  extract). 

"The  oli]fi;t  of  the  iiiicktnnJ^r,  ha  the  name  !mi)Il«, 
If  to  f&cilitAttf  miiiility  of  loading  It  is  n  cnae  uifule 
of  metal;  and  lu  aliApe  :uiilnpi)«.imnc«  auuie  till  lit;  like 
ftsiDftll  ixtuch.  Whi-ii  III  iiHc  it  isiittnchedto  thoni.'ht 
■ide  ot  tne  rifle,  close  l»  tbt-  )>r«r^cli  action.  It  cutitfuns 
llz  cjiitritl^jes.  which,  by  means  of  a  spriDg,  are  turc-d 
up  "in-  ;ift«T  the  otl'i-r  in  a  very  ready  inanner  to  the 
loaders  hatnV— .Saturday  Heview,  Fob.  16,  1&8*,  p.  309. 

quick-march,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  inai-cli  at  the  rate  of  3\  miles  an 
hour,  or  110  paces  (275  feet)  a  minute.  Also 
called  Quick-step. 

quick-match,  s.    [Match  (I).  8.,  2.] 

quick-mosses,  s.  pi. 

Bol. :  Confervace;e.  Called  also  Quiver- 
worts. 

quick-scented,  a.  Having  sharp  or 
acute  scent. 

quick- sighted,  a.  Having  sharp  or 
«ute  sight  ur  discernment ;  quick  to  discern. 

"  Qitick-iiffMed  arbiter  "1  good  and  III, 
Appoluted  aa{;e  precept-T  to  the  Will." 

Cowper  ■   Tirocinium,  31. 

quick-sight edness,  ■';.    The  quality  or 

state  of  iH'ing  quick-sighted. 

quick-Step.  s.    [Quick -march.] 
quick-water,  s. 

GUdiiiij:  A  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
inercury"(10)  and  gold  (1),  used  in  the  process 
of  water-gilding  (q.v.). 

quick-witted,  a.    Having  a  ready  and 

Bprightly  wit. 

quick-wittedness,  ».     The  quality  or 

Btale  "f  being  qiiick-witled. 

quick- work,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  Inside  planking  or  skin,  between 
ports. 

quick-beam,  s.     [Quicken,  s] 

•  quick  en.    "  quik-en,     *  quyck-en, 

"  quyk'en,    *  quyk-ne,   •  quyk-nyn, 

•  qwyk-en.  r.i.   ^  t.      [Icel.    l-vikna  ;    Sw. 

qvickna  —  to  beconie  alive.]     [Quick,  v.  &  a.J 

A*  Intraiuitivc : 

•  1.  To  become  alive  ;  to  receive  life. 

"ThcM  hairs  which  thou  dost  raTlsh  from  my  chin 
Will  vuiiketi,  and  accuse  thee." 

Shakitip. :  Lear.  IIL  7. 

•  2.  To  give  life  ;  to  vivify.    {John  vi.  03.) 

3.  To  be  or  have  advancerl  to  that  stage  of 
prcgtnmcy  in  which  tho  child  gives  indicjitions 
of  life  ;  to  give  signs  nf  life  in  the  womb  (said 
of  eillnr  the  mother  or  the  child.  The  motion 
of  the  fret  IIS  usually  makes  itself  felt  about  the 
eighteenth  week  of  pregnancy.). 

4.  To  move  with  rapidity  or  quickness;  to 
increase  in  speed  :  as,  His  pulse  quick'^ned. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  olive  ;  to  vivify,  to  revive,  to 
resuscitate  ;  to  give  life  to. 

"To  breathe  life  Into  a  stoiw,  quir'krn  a  roi^k." 

Shaketp. :  All't  \Vt<U  that  Kndi  Won,  IL  L 

2.  To  give  Spiritual  life  to. 

"  You  hnth  he  quickened  who  were  dead  In  trmiMUitra 
and  RinH,"— A.>AAr('iru  il.  1. 

*3.  To  revive,  to  reinvigoratc,  to  cheer,  to 
refresh. 

"  Mualc  and  itocaj  use,  io  quicken  you." 

Shakap. :  Taminff  <if  th*  Shrew,  L  1. 

4.  To  liasten,  to  accelerate ;  to  cause  to 
move  with  greater  speed  :  as,  He  quickened  his 
pace. 

•5.  To  sharpen,  to  stimulate  ;  tomakemoro 
sliarp  or  acute  :  as,  To  quirJceti  the  appetite. 

quick '-^n,  quick  -beam,  s.  [Eng.  quick,  v.] 

Lot.  .   I'linis  Auc>ipari(t, 

quick  -enor,  *  quick-ner,  s.    [Eng.  quick- 
en :  -rr.  1 

'  1.  One  wlnt  or  that  which  niiikea  alive. 


2,  One  who  or  that  which  quickens,  revives, 
or  reinvigorates ;  that  which  accelerates, 
hastens,  or  increases  motion  or  activity. 

"  Averantlon.fear,  and  the  like,  are  uot-ible  whctt<T» 
and  ^tickTiFTi  of  the  spirit  of  life  lu  all  aiiliualB.  "— 
JUort:  AiUtdot*  agaiiut  Athcuin.  hk.  iL,  cb.  xlL,  1 11 

quick'-en^,  s.     [From  quicken,  v.] 
hot. :  Quitcb-gi-ass  (q.v.). 

quick'-hatch,  s.  [Native  name.]  [Glutton, 
s.,  II.  1.] 

*  quick'-ing,  s.  [Quick,  v.]  Quickening, 
vitality,  vivification. 

"  Whose  influence  gave  q>{icking  to  us  all.** 

Brome :  On  the  Death  of  King  CharXet. 

quick '-lime,  5.  [Eng.  quick,  and  lime.']  Lime 
in  a  caustic  st^xte  ;  calcium  oxide  deprived  by 
heat  of  its  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  This  is 
extensively  done  in  lime-kilns,  the  fuel  used 
being  faggots,  brushwood,  turf,  or  coal.  The 
firewood  and  lime  to  be  calcined  are  mixed. 
Quicklime  treated  with  water  evolves  much 
heat,  and  falls  into  a  thick  paste.  Lime  thus 
slaked  and  mixed  with  sand  constitutes 
mortar. 

quick' -ly,    •qulchliche,    *qulcke-ly, 

*  quyc  lyche,    •  quyk-ly,   adv.     [Eng. 

qiiii-k ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  quickness,  speed,  or  rapidity ; 
rapidly,  speedily. 

"  Bear  me,  some  Qod  I  oh.  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude."       Pope  :  Donne,  fiat.  4. 

2.  Soon  ;  without  delay  ;  in  a  short  time  : 
as,  Return  quickly. 

"  quick' -mire.  s.  [Eng.  quick,  and  mire.] 
Ground  whicli  moves  under  the  feet ;  a  quag- 
mire, a  bog. 

"  Al  wagi^-ed  hls.fletsh,  aa  a  quickmire." 

P.  Pl-wman't  Creed,  449. 

quick'-ness,  •  quyk-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  quick; 

■>u,s.] 

*1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  quick  or 
alive  ;  vital  power  or  principle.    {Herbert.) 

2.  Speed,  rapidity,  velocity,  celerity. 

"Surely  their  guicktieji  and  flwiftenesa  did  more 
preiudlce  to  theyr  enemyes  then  their  great  hiirh^d 
norses  did  hurt  or  damage  the  nimble  Irielmieu."— //o^f ; 
ff^nrp  r.  (an.  6). 

3.  Activity,  briskness,  promptness,  readi- 
ness :  as,  qiuckru'ss  of  wit. 

4.  Acuteness  of  perception  ;  keen  or  acute 
sensibility. 

*  5.  Sharpness,  pungency,  keenness. 
"Whereof  a  few  drops  tinge  and  odd  a  pleasant 
guick7irst."—.i/ortimer:  Biubandry. 

quick'-sand,  a.  [Eng.  quick,  and  sand. 
Properly  living  sand  ;  saud  that  evinces  its 
life  by  moving,  as  contrasted  with  the  im- 
mobile sand  80  frequently  met  with.]  Sainl 
readily  moved,  or  easily  yielding  to  pressure  ; 
specif.,  a  largo  mass  of  loose  or  moving  sand 
mixed  with  water,  sometimes  found  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  along  some  coasts,  and 
very  dangerous  from  its  being  unable  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  a  person. 

"Out  of  the  deep  into  the  sholden  and  qittckunndet 
made  to  siukv."  Phaer :   VirifUl ;  .£neidoiL 

' quick'-s4nd-j^,  a.  [Eng.  quicksand;  •?/.] 
Full  of  quicksands  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  quick- 
sand. 

"  (^uicktandy  (grounds."— ^(f<inu .'   \\'ork*,  1.  86S. 

quick-set,  «.  &  o.     [Eng.  quick,  and  «(.) 

A.  As  sutiMaJitivc : 

\.  A  1;'  lug  i)lant  set  to  grow,  especinlly  for 
a  liedgc  ;  specif.,  hawthorn  planted  to  form  a 
hedge ;  quicks. 

"  riant  quickteti  and  tmuaplnnt  fruit-trees  towards 
the  decrea-wv"— A'«o/jt/H  ."  Catendarium  Uortcute. 

2.  A  quickset  hedge. 

"  A  Bo'iiUy  orchard  .  .  .  about  which  was  led 
A  loftiu  iiuick4t't."    Chapuian  :  Homer;  Odyutty  111. 

B.  Asadj.:  Formed  or  composed  of  quicks. 

"Ituldly  he  took  the  woll-trlmmed  quickaet  fence 
which  bounds  this  trap.'— /VcW.  Oct  IT,  l?(ii. 

*quick'-s£t.  v.t.  [QoicKBET,  8.]  To  plant 
with  quicks  or  living  plants,  especially  to  form 
a  hedge. 

"  In  making  or  mencllnif,  as  ne«vteth  thy  ditch, 
(let  set  U>  quirki^-t  It,  leani  ciuintnttly  which." 
Ttuter ;  Jlutb^indry. 

*qiUck'-86t-tdd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Quicksrt, 
r-.j    Set  Willi  i|uick8ei8  or  quicks. 

quick'  sflvor,*.     [Eng.  f/in'cl:,  a.,  and  *//rrr.] 

[Mkiu  t  llY.l 
^f    Quicksilver  -  antlnionite   =   Ammiolite  ; 


Quicksilver-chloride  =  Calomel;  Quicksilver- 
iodide  =  Cocciai/€ ;  Quicksilver-suliihide  (aol- 
phuret)  =  Cinnoftar  and  Meiaeinnabante  ;  and 
Quicksilver-selenide  =  Tiemannitf. 

q^uioksllver-horizon,  s.     An  artiflolal 

horizon. 

quicksilver-valve,  s,  A  valve  in  which 
the  lower  edge  of  a  ile.seendiug  jilate  beconic.'* 
submerged  in  quicksilver  to  close  a  passu^'t- 
way.  It  resembles  the  hydraulic  valve,  ex- 
cept In  the  substitution  of  metal  for  water  or 
glycerine. 

quick' -sil-vered,  a.    [Eng.  quicksilver ;  -ed.) 
1.  Cojited  or  overlaid  with  quicksilver,  or 
an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  tin-foil. 

•  2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  quicksilver. 

{Sir  E.  Han-'iijs.) 

*  quick' -  wood,  «.  &  o.  [Eng.  quick,  and 
wood.]     Quicliset  (q.v.). 

"  Adjoining  to  a  quickwood  hedge."— Ju&rey .'  Ml^ 
cell.,  p.  lOU 

quid  (1),  8.    [A  variant  of  cud  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  cud. 

"  In  Kent,  a  cow  Is  said  to  chew  her  quid ;  so  that 
cud  and  quid  are  the  same."— /"ejje:  Anonyrniitiia. 

2.  A  piece  or  plug  of  tobacco  chewed  a:id 
rolled  up  in  the  mouth. 

"  I  Bcom  to  smoke,  or  chew  the  nauseous  quid." 

Woty:  A  Pitted. of  .Snuf. 

3.  Hay  half  masticated,  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  a  very  old  horse. 

quid  (2),  8.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  sovereiga, 

(.s7an^.) 

quid  (3),  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  qui  =  who.] 
An  equivalent ;  something  given  in  return  for 
Bometliing  else. 

Quid  pro  quo  : 

Law:  The  giving  of  one  thing  of  equal 
value  for  another  ;  an  equivalent  ;  the  mutual 
consideration  and  performance  of  both  parties 
to  a  contract. 

quid,  v.t.  &  I.  [Quid  (1),  5.]  To  drop  food 
from  the  mouth  when  p.'trtly  masticated. 
(Said  of  hoi-ses.) 

*  qni'-dS.m,  s.  [Lat.]  Somebody ;  a  person 
unkutjwii. 

"  For  envy  of  so  many  worthy  guidamt.  which  catch 
lit  tho  t;,irland,  wliiih  to  you  alone  is  iiiio."—Kpiit. 
DeJic.  to  .Spenter'i  .She/ihrurdi  Calender. 

*  quid-dan-^,  •  quid'-dan-et,  s.  [A  cor- 
rupt, of  Lat.  cy*(o«iMm  =  quince-juice,  from 
cydonium  {maluvi)-=v.  quince;  pro|ierly  (an 
apple)  of  Cyd<'!iJa,  in  Crete ;  Gr.  Kv&iavt.ov 
{kud6moii).'\  [Quinck.]  A  confection  of 
quinces  prepared  with  sugar. 

"Syrup  ...  as  thick  as  for  quiddany."  —  Quetn'a 
Closet  opened,  p.  204. 

'  quid-dative,  a.  [Quiddity.]  Constitut- 
ing the  essence  of  a  thing  ;  quidditative. 

*  quid'-dell,  v.i.    [Quiddle.] 

quid'-der,  s.  [Eng.  quid,  v.;  -er.]  A  very 
olil  hnrse,  which  lets  the  hay  or  grass  &11 
which  ho  hns  half  chewed. 

*  quid'-dit,  5.    [A  conti-act.  of  quiddity  {<{.Y.y\ 

A  subtlety,  an  equivocation,  a  quibble. 

"  Oauites  have  the\r quitUitt,  and  'tli  IH  ItollnR  with 
\x\\io]fi:».'—lietiJotnon:  Kvery  Manout o/tiit  Humour, 

*  quid'-dit-at-ive,  a.  [Eng.  quiddit;  -afiw.J 
The  same  as  Quiddative  (q.v.). 

*  quid  dit-i^.  •  quid  -it-S^,  *.  [Tx>w  Lat. 
i/i(»/(it(a8  =  the  essence  or  nature  of  a  thinj^ 
what  it  is,  from  Lat.  ']itid  =  what,  neut.  sing. 
of  (/«i=:who;  Fr.  q>iiddit^.] 

1.  In  scholastic  philosoydiv,  tlie  essence  of 
a  thing,  comprehending  bot)i  the  sub.-^tancf 
and  the  qualities;  that  which  distinguishes  a 
thing  from  others,  and  makes  It  wliat  It  ia. 

"Where  rntily  and  quiddity. 
The  (honU  of  defunct  IkhIIm  fly." 

Itutler  :  lludibnu,  I.  1,I4S. 

2.  A  quibble  ;  a  trifling  nicety ;  a  cavil,  s 

quip. 

"  8nch  quirks  and  quidditt**."— Burton :  Anat^mu 

of  Mrtniicfioly,  p.  0T«. 

*  quid' -die,  ^qoId'-d^U.  r.i.  [From  qjiid 
=  whiit.  (QuiDiuTV.)  This  form  Is  prohahty 
atfei'tcd  by  tiuihble  (q.v.).]  To  spent!  or  waste 
time  111  trilling  emnloymeutjt ;  to  trifle  over 
useful  subject.s  ;  to  Joke. 

"Kel  tip  your  bufflnf:  Iwiso.  and  we  will  fitlifdeff  upon 
it"—  Kdte^inU  :  thtmon  *  Pythlnt. 


b^l,  bds^ ;  p^t,  J<$^1 ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go.  ^om ;  thin,  (his ;  sin.  af ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
•^lan,  -tlan  -  ah^n.    -tion,  -slon  =>  shOn;  -^on,  -ylon  =  xhftn.    -olous,  -tlous,  -sloos  -  shils.    -blo,  -die,  hic.  _  bcU  d^L 

as 
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*  quid'-dle,  s.  [Quiddle,  r.]  One  who  busies 
himself  about  trittes  ;  a  tritler,  a  fidget. 

■'AqiDddle  ftWut  hU  toaataud  hi»  abop."Smer$<m : 
English  Traiit.  cli.  vi. 

quid'-dler, «.  [Bng.  quiddl{e),  v. ;  -er.]  The 
s:inie  as  Quiddle,  s.  (q.v.). 

*  Quid-ir-ic-all,  a.  [QmoDmr.]  Triflingly 
subtle. 

"  Soch  quidi/leaU  trifles."— rOit;.:  Apoph.  of  Eras. 
miLs,  p.  I3y. 

qnid'-nunc,  s.  fLat.  =  what  now.]  One  who 
IS  curi'lus  to  know  every  tiling;  one  who  is 
iierpetually  asking,  What  now  ?  or  What  news  ? 
i  inii  who  knows  ur  affects  to  know  every  occiu-- 
lence. 

"  A  quidnunc  is  au  a1iniuia4?k  of  state." 

I'ouui/     t.ovt  of  Fame,  \v.  22. 

qulen,  s.  [Fr.  diien,  from  Lat.  ca7i?m,  accus, 
of  caitis.]    A  dog.     {Slang,) 

"Curse  these  quient,  aaid  he-'—Readet  Cloister  <t 
Heartht  ch.  Iv. 

*  qni-esce',  vA.  fLat.  quiesco  =  to  he  quiet 
(-l.v.).]  To  be  quiet ;  to  l*e  silent  as  a  letter; 
to  have  no  sound. 

qui-es'-5en9e,  qui-es'-^en-j^^e  »•     t^at. 
qnicscentia,  from  5iiiesc€7i3  =  quiescent  (q.v.); 
Ft.  quiescence,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  quiescent, 
or  in  a  condition  of  rest  or  repose  ;  the  state 
of  a  thing  without  motion. 

"  My  work  is  to  prove,  that  tbe  common  indace- 
meut  to  the  belief  of  its  ifuletrenee.  the  t-'stlmouy  of 
3(1136,  is  weak  auil  fiivuioii!i."—QlanmU  .  ^epsu  Hcien- 
tijica,  ch.  L 

2.  Rest  of  the  mind;  a  state  of  freedom 
fVom  anxiety,  agitation,  or  emotion ;  peace  of 
mind. 

II,  Gram. :  Silence ;  the  condition  or  quality 
of  not  being  sounded  in  pronunciation. 

qui-es'-^ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  quiescms,  pr. 
J  ;ir  of  7(a''?sr-'i  =  to  be  at  rest;  Fr.  quiescent; 
lUil.  qaitscente.]     [QuiET,  o.] 

A.  As  adject  it^e : 

J.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  At  rpst ;  not  being  in  motion ;  lying  at 
rest ;  still ;  not  moving. 

"  Tlumgh  the  earth  move,  its  motion  must  needs 
be  !ifl  inat^naible  us  if  It  were  qu.iest:enL"—Olanvi:l: 
Scepsis  Scic'ttiJiC't,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Peacoful  in  mind;  tranquil;  ftee  from 
anxiety,  agitation,  or  emotion. 

II.  Gram. :  Silent ;  not  sounded  in  pronun- 
ciation :  as,  a  quiescent  letter. 
*  B.  As  substantive  : 
Gram. :  A  quiescent  letter. 

qui-es -^ent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  quiescent;  -ly.] 
In  a  quiescLUit  manner  ;  quietly,  calmly, 

qui'-et,qui-ete,  *quy-et,  "quy-ete,rt.&s. 

[Lat'.  quietus,  orig.  pa.  par.  of  •guico  (found  in 
the  inceptive  g«icsco)  =  to  lie  still,  to  be  quiet; 
^Uiwgenit  5uiWis  =  quiet,  rest;  O.  Fr.quict; 
Bp.,  Port.,  &  ItaU  quieto.  Quiet  and  coy  are 
doublets.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  In  a  state  of  rest ;  still,  not  moving,  mo- 
tionless :  as.  To  lie  tjuiet. 

2.  Free  from  disturbance  or  annoyance; 
tranquil,  peaceful,  undisturbed. 

"  You  livev  sir.  in  these  dales  ft  qu!ft  life." 

IVordiuiorth  :  Tlie  Erothcrt. 

3.  Free  from  emotion,  calm,  patient,  con- 
tented. 

"  A  meek  and  qtiiet  spirit."—!  Peter  iiL  i. 

4.  Retired,  secluded,  undisturbed. 

"The  quic'   seclusion  of  Dingley    DtW.'— Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch  Tiii. 

5.  Free  from  fuss,  bustle,  or  formality ;  not 
formal  or  ceremonious. 

"Tolia.e  a  'iuiet  cup  of  tbA,'— Dickens :  Pickwick, 
ch.  xxvL 

6.  Peaceable ;  not  causing  noise  or  dis- 
turbance ;  not  giving  trouble, 

7.  Not  glaring;  not  sho\Ty  or  gandy ;  not 
such  as  to  attract  notice :  as  quint  colours,  quiet 
dress. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  state  of  rest  or  repose ;  the  state  of  a 
tiling  not  in  motion  ;  quiescence. 

2.  Tranquillity,  freedom  from  disturbance 
or  alarm;  peace,  peaeet'ulness. 

"Her  house  is  aackeii.  her  qitiet  interrupted." 

Shakesp. :  Hapc  of  Lucrece,  l,17IX 


3.  Freedom  from  anxiety,  agitation,  or 
emotion ;  peace  of  mind,  calmness,  patience, 
piacidness. 

"  Secure  the  sacred  <miH  of  tby  mtDd." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphose*  x. 

t  *  (1)  At  quiet :  At  peace,  peaceful.  {Judges 
xviii.  27.) 

(2)  In  quiet :  Quietly. 

(3)  On  the  quiet:  Clandestinely,  secretly, 
qnt'-tly,  so  as  to  avoid  observation.    (Slan^.) 

'  (4)  Out  of  quiet:  Disturbed,  restless. 

qva.'-et,v.t.  &  i.    [Quiet,  a.} 

A.  Tra7isitive : 

*  1.  To  l>ring  to  a  stat-e  of  rest  or  quiet ;  to 
stop  motion  iu. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  quiet,  to  soothe,  to  calm 
down,  to  appease,  to  lull,  to  pacify,  to  tran- 
quillize. 

"But  the  answer  which  he  received  from  govern- 
ment quieted  hisfears."— SwtUAetf .'  Li/e  of  kelson,  1.84. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  quiet,  calm,  or 
still.    (Frequently  with  down.} 

*qui'-et-age  (age  as  xg),  s.    [Ting,  quiet; 

-age.y   Peace,  quiet,  qiiii  tiiess. 

*■  Instead  thereof  sweet  peace  and  qulrtnge" 

Uperuer;  F.  y.,  IV.  ilL  43. 

*  qui'-et-en,  v.U  [Eng.  quiet ;  •eii.'\    To  quietj 
to  calm. 

"  To  quieten  the  f  eara  of  this  poor  faithful  fellow."— 
J/ra.  Oaskell :  Ruth,  ch-  xxjtiv. 

qui'-ct-er,  s.    [Eng.  quiet,  v, ;  -er.]    One  who 

or  that  which  quiets. 

qui'-et-ism,    s.      [Eng.    quiet;     •ism;     Fr. 
quietisme.\ 

*  1.  OtcL.  Lang. :  Peace,  quiet,  tranquillity, 
peacefulness,  quietude. 

'■  An  air  of  q}i!'-titm  which  spreads  all  over  his 
pictures." — CenCuri/  Magmiiie,  l>ei:.,  isTS.  p.  &6i 

2.  TheoL  &  ChurcK  Hist. :  The  doctrine  that 
flie  essence  of  true  reU;j;ion  consists  iu  tlie 
withdrawal  of  the  soulfromexlern^iland  finite 
objects,  and  its  quiet  concentration  upon  God. 
It  is  a  form  of  mysticism,  and  has  been  held 
by  individuals  in'the  Church  in  all  ages.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  attracted  notice  in 
connection  with  theHesychasts.  [Uesychast.] 
The  term  was  si>ecially  used  to  describe  the 
views  advocated  by  Miguel  de  Molinos,  a 
Spanish  priest,  who  settled  in  Rome  in  1G69 
and  li570,  under  the  patronage  of  Car-linal 
Odesclialchi,  afterwards  Innocent  XL  In  107u 
he  published  his  Guida  spirituah  (Spiritual 
Guide),  which  was  soon  afterwards  translated 
into  Italian,  French,  Latin,  and  Knglish.  On 
August  2S,  li5S7,  the  Inquisition  cimdemned 
sixty-eight  propositions  in  his  writings,  and 
on  November  20  he  was  imprisoned  for  life, 
and  died  December  28,  1097.  Amnng  his  fol- 
lowers was  a  Barnabite,  Francois  de  la  Combe, 
who  instructed  Jladame  Guyon.  In  IG94  a 
commission,  with  llossuct,  bishop  of  Meaux, 
at  it-s  head,  condemned  thirty  errors  in  her 
writings.  She  was  defended  by  Fenelon, 
bishop  of  Cainbray,  whose  writings  in  turn 
were  condemned  in  ItJity  by  Pope  Innocent 
XI L,  and  retracted  by  their  luitlior.  It  was 
believed  that  the  Qui'-tist  doctrine  tended  to 
disparage  the  external  observances  of  religion 
and  substitute  the  authority  of  the  individual 
for  that  of  the  Church.  In  another  direction 
also,  quietism  in  some  cases  tends  to  anti- 
nomianism.  [Family  of  Love.]  Cowper's  ver- 
sification of  some  of  Madame  Guyon's  writings 
was  fust  published  at  Newport  Pagnell,  in 
ISOl,  after  the  poefs  death. 

qui'-ct-ist»  o.  &s.   [Eng.  quiet :  -ist;  Fr.  quiet- 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  Quietism 
or  its  advocates. 

B.  As  suhst.  {PL):  The  advocates  of  Quiet- 
ism (q.v.). 

qui-et-isf-ie,  a.     [Eng.   quittist ;    -iV.]     Per- 
taining or  relating  to  Quietism  or  the  Quietists. 

*qui'-et-ize,  tf-i-   [Eug.  quiet ;  -ix.]  Toquiet, 
to  calm. 

"Solitude,  and  patience,  and  religion,  have  now 
gxiietized  both  fattier  and  daughter."— J/ad.  D'Arblay  : 
Diary,  V.  2TL 

qui'-et-lj^, adv.    [Eng.  quiet;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  quiet  manner,  without  motion ;  in 
a  state  of  rest  or  quiet :  as,  Ti)  sit  quietly. 

2.  Without  disturbance  or  alarm,  peacefully, 
at  peace. 

"  So  shall  you  quietly  eujoy  your  hnpe  " 

Shakesp.:  Taming  ttf  the  Shrew,  ilL  S. 


3.  Without  noise  or  disturbance:   aa,  H« 

left  the  room  quietly. 

\.  Calmly;  without  anxiety,  agitation,  or 
emotion  ;  tranquilly,  patiently,  couteutedly. 

5,  In  a  manner  not  liable  to  attract  notice  ; 
not  showily  or  gaudily :  aa,  To  be  dressed 
quictJu. 

qui-et-ness,     *qui-et-nes,     •qnl-et- 

nesse,  s.  (Eng.  quid;  -ness.\  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  quiet  or  still ;  rest ;  absence 
of  action  or  motion;  freedom  from  anxiety 
agitation,  or  emotion  ;  tmuquillity,  calmness, 
stillness,  peacefulness,  quiet. 

"  And  sure  I  thynke  that  g ufsfncM* 
In  any  man  is  grciit  richeafe." 

Ueywo^:  Th*  Four  P.'t. 

*  qui'-et-ous*  *qm-et-ouse,  "  quy-et- 
ous,  a,  [Lat.  quif^tus  =  quiet  (q.v.).  j  Qi'iet, 
peaceable. 

■'A  qut/etotae  holde  and  sure  step  In  the  Lorde.* 
•^Bale  :  image,  pt.  i. 

*  qui'-et-ous-lj?,    *  quy-et-ous-ly,    adv. 

[Eng.   quietous;    -ly.]    In    a   quiet  manner; 
quietly. 

"So  qiiuetously  content  themselves  therwith  as 
though  tliey  were  clerely  without  them."— Bai«: 
Apologie,  i<j.  6C. 

*qui'-et-s6ine,  a.  (Eng.  guie/; -sont«.]  Quiet, 
calm, 'still. 

"  But  let  the  night  be  cnlme  and  quie'inme." 

Sperutr:  Kpithalamion. 

■  qili'-«t-ude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Late  Lat.  quit 
tudo,  from  Lat.  quies,  genit.  quietis  —  quiet ; 
Sp.  quietud;  Ital.  quietudiiu.\  Qui'^t,  rest, 
repose,  tranquillity. 

"  How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh, 
■Which  veiuAl  zephyrs  brejithf  in  eveuing  &  ear, 
\Vi;re  discord  to  the  speaking  qutetude." 

aheltey:  Queen  ilab. 

qui-e'-tus,  s.  [Lat.  =  quiet ;  quietus  or  qnte- 
/us  e^C  was  a  formula  used  in  dischai^ing  ac- 
counts, and  =  suit  discharged  or  settled.]  A 
final  discharge  or  settlement ;  a  quittance  : 
hence,  something  which  effectually  finishes 
with  or  silences  a  person. 

"  9'ime  younger  brother  would  ha'  thunk'd  me. 
And  giveu  my  qutelux"  3'he  iSamaUr,  T. 

*quigllt  {gh  silent),  v.t.    [Quit,  v.;  Quite, r.' 

1.  To  release,  to  disengage. 

'■While  he  strove  his  corobred  cluhbe  to  might." 
Spenser:  F.  ft.,  L  viii.  Id 

2.  To  recompence,  to  requite. 

"  Is  this  the  meed 
With  which  her  Boverain  mercv  tliou  doest  qjiinht  t" 
SpeHser:  F.  V-.  III.  v  46. 

•quight  (gh  silent),  adv.     [Quite,  adv.] 

qui-bi't  qui-hye',  s.  (Bengal.  =  who  is  there?] 
The  local  name  for  the  English  statiiuied  or 
resident  in  Bengal ;  properly  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary call  for  a  servant. 

•■  The  old  quihiM  from  the  clubw"— rftoc*CT*ajf  .•  Jfaur 
CJ'ncj,  ch.  Irii. 

qui-i'-na,  s.  (From  guiiTia-rana,  the  Carib 
beau  name.]    [Quiixe.e]. 

qui-l'-ne-ae,  s.  pi*  [Mod.  Lat.  quiin{a);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suSl  -ecE.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Guttiferse,  with  only  one 
genus,  Qniina.  Tropical  American  treea  aud 
slirubs.    {Treas,  of  Bot.) 

*  quik,  a.    [Quick,  a.] 

*  quik-en,  v.t.     [Quicken.] 

quill,  quille,  *  quylle,  s,  [Fr.  quille  =  a 
pin  used  at  uiuepius,  fjom  O.  H.  Ger.  kegil, 
chegil;  Ger.  kegel  =^  a.  ninepin,  a  skittle,  a 
coue,  a  bobbin.  Cf.  O.  Dut.  kiel  =  a  \vc*<lge  ■ 
Ger.  keil;  Ir.  cuil!e=a.  quill  (borrowed  Iroi* 
English) ;  Gael,  cuiic  =  a  reed,  a  bulrush.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
*  h  The  stalk  of  a  reed  or  cane. 

••  QuyUe.  a  strike.     Calamtu"— Prompt,  Atrm 

2.  The  faucet  of  a  barrel. 

3.  One  of  the  large,  strong  feathers  of  geese, 
swans,  turkeys,  crows,  &c.,  used  fur  making 
pens  for  writing. 

4.  A  spine  or  prickle  of  a  porcupine. 

'■  Like  initU  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

Shakesp,  :  Bamlet,  L  Kw 

5.  The  instrument  of  writing  ;  a  pen. 

"The  duke's  own  deportment  in  that  Island,  th« 
proper  subject  of  my  quill. "~ fie',  ijuice  if ottoui^nt^ 

p.  -26. 

6.  The  fold  of  a  plaited  mff  or  m(He,  from 
its  being  in  shape  and  size  somewhat  like  a 
goose-quilL 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  wou;  worlE,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  twe 


Ouill—  qtiincunx 
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•  7.  A  stream. 

**  JIb  •  wkUir  ■treun*  the  7%titlt  whereof  made  gl&d 
tbe  city  of  our  UlkI."— /tp.  Jndreteet:  Sermotu,  p.  Vji. 

•  8.  A  toothpick. 

"  Biuy  fts  be  Beeius 
With  »n old  Ureru  liiiUl,  U  hungry  ytt' 

Cowper:  TatJt,  iL 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Jllujic:  A  small  piece  of  quill  attached  to 
a  piece  of  wood,  by  means  of  wliich  certain 
stringed  instruments,  as  tbe  virginal,  were 
played. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  larger  and  stronger  feathers 
of  the  wing.  They  are  of  three  kiuds :  prima- 
ries, secondarica,  and  tcrtiaries. 

3.  Seal-engravin{j :  The  hollow  mandrel  of 
the  lathe  or  engine  used  by  the  seal -engraver. 

4.  Weaving:  A  small  spindle,  pim,  or  rod 
upon  which  thread  is  wound  to  supply  the 
shuttle  with  the  wuof,  weft,  or  filling,  as  it  is 
Tarinusly  called,  and  which  crosses  the  warp, 
or  chain. 

•  %  To  be  under  the  quill:  To  be  written 
about. 

*'  The  subject  dow  wrufrr  CA«  tuHI  la  the  Blahop  of 
IAaco\ii."—Uack€t :  Lift  «/  nuiuina.  It.  2^ 

qnill-blt,  *.  A  long  pod-bit  of  small 
diai!iet<;r. 

qaiU-drlvcr^ «. 

1.  A  clerk. 

2.  A  conteniptuons  epithet  for  an  author. 

"This  mort  ecctntric  of  vuiUitriwrt  peta  up  his 
facts  m  a  lUp-Jash  fashion.  —  H'eeklti  £aho,  tie|>t.  b. 

qnUl-drivlng,  s.  Working  with  a  pen  ; 
writing. 

"  My  fltiger*  bedn  to  mcht  irlth  ^utU-drMns;.'' — 
J)ail^  T*l.-jr,iiA.  Oct.  \S,  lso5. 

•  qnill-man,  *.    A  writer.    {Swijt.) 

Qtllll-llib,  s.  A  small  pen  of  quill  to  be 
placed  in  ^  holder. 

qnill-w^ork,  s.  Ornamental  work  made 
of  or  with  quilla  ;  quilling. 

quill*  v.t.  [Quill,  «.]  (Wedgwood  prefers 
the  derivation  from  the  Gueniscy  ervfuilhr 
=  to  pleat ;  O.  Fr.  cuillir  =  to  gtther,  to  cull.] 
To  plait ;  to  form  ivith  pleats  ur  small  ridgea 
like  quills  or  reedg, 

"  Wh»t  they  c«ll'-d  Mb  cravat  wan  n.  plecft  of  white 
llneo.  qiulicd  with  grent  exiictiicfls."— ^url^r,  Ko.  £67. 

quil  la-la,  quil-la'-ja  {i,  J  as  y),  quil- 

la   ya,  s',     [I-^Liniscd  fl'om  Uiitive  naniu.] 

1.  Hot.:  Thetypical  genus  of  QuillaiiE(q.v.). 
Large  evergreen  trees,  with  undivided  leavrs, 
fivi-  petals,  ten  stamens,  and  five  single-eel  led 
ov-aries.  Three  or  four  species  are  known  ;  all 
from  South  America.  Quillaja  Saponaria  is 
tlie  Quillai  or  CuUay. 

2.  CA-^m.;  The  bark  of  the  QnilUx'r/a Saponaria. 
It  is  used  as  a  sourr-e  of  snpntiin,  which  is 
extracted  with  alcohol.  Itsaiineoiia  inTtision 
is  nsed   for  washing,  and  giving  a  head  to 

/Stale  beer. 

quIl  la'lSB  (1  as  y),  f.    [Fl.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
quillaia  (q.v,).] 
Bot.  :    A    tribe    of   Rosacea*.      Calyx-tube 

herbaceous,  fmit  capsular,  seed  winged. 

qnU-la'yin,  <;    [Mod.  Lot.  quiUayia);  •in.\ 

qnnied,  a.    [Eng.  (piiU:  -td.i 

•  L  Ord.  UiH'j.  :  Fumi.Hhed  with  quills. 
(Used  tn  conipo»ilion.) 

•*  A  lAmrp-miiUfd  porcoplnn." 

Shaktup,  :  H  Uenrf  TL.  IlL  L 

n.  Uer.  :  A  term  apiilit-d  in  describing  a 
feather  when  the  quill  aill'ers  In  coluur  fntni 
thii  rust. 

"*  qnll'-let,  ».     f  A  contract,  of  Lat.  qui'llibrt  — 
which  pleases  you?  whieh  do  you  chousu?] 
A  nicety  or  subilrty  ;  a  quibble, 
"  QaidilltJkiid  (ful/(fffi  tliikt  well  tuny  confouixl  one." 
Twnnant :  J*ut«r  Fair,  iv.  SB. 

inlll'-ing,  «.  [Rnp.  q^dlt,  v.;  -ing.]  Small 
rmind  jilaits  made  in  lace,  tulle,  or  hblion, 
lightly  -sewn  down  with  an  occa-sional  back- 
stitch, the  edge  of  the  tnuimiug  reniainlug  in 
ojien  Hnt'.-dlko  fohls. 

quni'-wdrt,  8.    IKng.  quill,  and  ipoH.] 
Hot.  :  The  genua  Isoetos  (q.v.). 

qant,  •  quilto.  •  quylto,  «.    fo.  Pr.  milif, 

frniii  I^t-  '-c/'-i^i  —  ft  cUNhion,  ;i  ini'trr-ss,  a 
quilt.]     A  cover  or  coverlet  made  by  «tit».-hing 


one  cloth  over  another  with  some  soft  material 
between  them  ;  any  thick  or  warm  coverlet ; 
a  counterpane. 

"  Couered  well  with  oarl«d  wooll, 
Woaea  In  ilUce  qutiu." 

C%apman:  Bvmer ;  Odyttey  \. 

quDt,  v.t.  &  i.    IQlilt,  t,} 
A*  Tmnsitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  stitch  together,  as  two  pieces  of 
cloth,  with  a  soft  material  between  them. 

"  Men  weant  ipiilird  (fownea  of  cotton  like  to  oiir 
mattnices,  mid  ouUtett  cai>s  Uke  to  our  great  groceni' 
iui>rti.TB." — Uaoduyt:   Yoyagei,  ii,  3M. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  staff  in  manner  of  a  qoilt ;  to 
stuff  generally. 
S.  Intrant. :  To  do  quilting  or  quilted  work, 

qanf-«d,  a.  [Eng.  quilt;  ■ed.-\  Stitched  to. 
gether,  as  two  pieces  of  cloth,  with  a  aoft 
muterial  between  them. 

qnilted-armoar,  s.    [Pourpoixt.] 

quflt'-er,   ».      [Eng.    quilt;   -er.\     One  who 

quiits;    one   who    malces   quillings;    also,  au 
automatic    quilting    attachment    for    sewing 
machines. 
quilt'  ihg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [QtJiLT,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  vexb}. 

B.  As  subitaiUive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  quilted 
work  ;  the  act  of  padding. 

2.  Tbe  material  used  for  making  quilts ; 
padding. 

3.  Quilted  work. 

4.  The  act  of  making  a  quilt  by  a  number 
of  women  who  bestow  their  labour  gra- 
tuitously to  aid  a  female  friend,  and  couclude 
with  au  eutertiiinmeuL     (Amer.) 

IL  Navt.  :  Buiided  or  plaited  sennit  over  a 
bottle,  iic 

quizi, «.     [Etym.  doubtflil.] 

ZooL  :  Pecten  opcrcularis. 

qui'-na.s.    [See  dcf.]    An  old  name  for  qui- 

nine  (^q.v.). 

qnin-azn'-ine,  5.   [Eng.  quin(ine),snd amine.] 

Clwni. :  C-2(tH-2^^.X)2.  An  alkaloid  discovered 
in  1S72  by  H^se,  ia  the  bark  of  t'inchorm 
Buccirubra.  It  crystallizes  in  hair-like  anhy- 
drous needles  which  melt  at  172°,  is  insohilile 
in  water,  but  solulile  in  bot  alcohol,  in  boiling 
ether,  in  benzol,  and  in  petroleum  ether.  Solu- 
tions of  quiuamine  do  not  stand  tlie  thallcio- 
quin  test,  nor  do  tliey  display  fluorescence. 

t  quin'-an-^S^-wort, «.    [QriNsvwortT.] 

quin-S-xi'-i-lide,  s.  [Eng.  quLn(ic) ;  anil(i7ie), 
and  suff.  -ide.\ 


Chem.  :  C15H17O5N 


CgHs       ) 
=  C7I1iiOb|n. 


Phenyl- 


qulnamide.  A  substance  obtained  by  hciting 
quinic  acid  with  aniline  to  180^,  washing  the 

f)r()duct  with  ether,  and  dis.solving  the  ret-idne 
n  ether-alcohol.  The  scdution  yields  small, 
whit**,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  174°,  and 
dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  water,  8i>ariugly 
in  etiier. 

qui-na-qui'-na.  «.     [Reduplication  of  Quina 
(q.v.):  J 
Bot. :  CiruJiona  condaminecu 

t  qui-nar'-I~ail,«.&o.  [KnQ.quinariy);-ian.] 

A.  As  Buhst. :  A  supporter  of  the  Quinary 
system  (q.v.). 

"At  Icjut  *«  mnch  mi>y  1»  mM  of  the  Imnelnntlvo 
Okcu,  wtiLise  uiysticiftn  tnr  ■iir]i;iMtL-il  tbnt  ot  Ti>e 
fjuinarlafu." — Uncgc  Brit.  (od.  9tl>),  jlviU.  U. 

B.  yfs  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  couuected 
with  the  Quinary  system, 

"Oiir  of  ths  few  fcrelcii  omithologlit«  who  bud 
adi>i>U-d  qutiiart/  prlQciiilvB."— JbTru^yo,  BrU,  led.  9thJ, 
xviiLU. 

quln'-ar-^,  a.  &  s.      (Lat.  quinarfus,  fix)m 

qiiini '—  five  each,  from  qvinque  =  live. J 

A.  As  ajlj.  :  Consisting  of  five  or  of  a  mul- 
tiple of  live  ;  arrant;cd  by  or  in  tlves. 
*  B.  .^<  suUst.  :  A  numlwr  or  body  of  five. 

"  No  loHKrr  ftcknowIrO):*  *  trlitltv.  but  «lthrr  a 
qii  it'-ttiKvor  B  '/uiiiary.xr  more  of  ili~iuo  liyi>oataai>ii." 
—  <u<iic^.rlh:  tntftferlHul  Syitt(tn,  I»,  OSi. 

quinary-system.  1. 

Sat.  Scitnte:    A    system    of  clftHslflcatlnn 

iiulilished  by  Macleay  in  his  //nnc  hnt-nno. 
hii/ictr  (lJ>19-2l),  applied  by  Vigors  to  orni- 


thology in  1823  {Tram.  LiJia.  Soc.  xiv.  S95- 
517),  and  modiUed  by  Swaiixson  (Ueog.  d  Clast. 
Anint.  (1836),  2U,  225): 

1.  Every  imturkl  MTiea  of  beln^TB,  Id  Ita  progrtam 
from  n  given  |«,iBt.  fitber  M-tnallv  return*,  or  «%  lucc* 
ft  Ifliilt-iicy  to  itlum,  a^Uit  Ur  that  puiut,  Uiirehy 
forming  u  i^iicle. 

3.  The  prltiiary  circular  divif  ions  of  even"  group  ftr« 
tiirecictuully.  ur  tlruftmuuvutly. 

3,  Ttie  couUuta  <jt  bucd  a  cmtip  are  ■yiiitwlicAlly  (oi 
ajiiikigicallv)  r.jin'.-.crited  by  the  coDt«uta  of  all  otliti 
circles  iD  too  aiiitttnl  kiogduuL 

4,  Tlie'C  iTJin  iry  divlBiuug  of  every  (tr<"'P  »reeh»- 
ractoiizod  by  dcuiltti  jxKulijulticjt  of  funn.  sixuctuic, 
aud  eci-'Doiay  wblch.  uiiilcr  divvnificil  tiiudilicAttoiit, 
are  uiiiti>rui  through>'Ut  tlie  aniuial  kiiiK<I<>tu,  auU 
are  thonctoro  to  bn  regardodaa  tbe  i>rliiuu-y  tyitnuf 
11.1  tu  re. 

5,  Tlie  dlffi-rent  ranks  or  dfgrtw  of  cdreuliir  (rroupa 
cvliSbitfd  ill  th'.'  animal  kiii^;ilinii  are  uitiu  m  number, 
eacb  betiiK  iurolTud  writuui  tbe  othec 

Fleming  ((^tKirt.  Rev.,  xli.  302-27)  pointed  out 
the  f;illai-i.s  of  the  system,  and  Rt-unie  {Mon- 
tagu's Ornithol.  /Jict.)  attacked  it,  more  espe- 
cially in  its  application  to  ornithoh^.  it  ia 
now  deservedly  expli>dod. 

quin'-ate,  s.     [Eng.  quJn(tc);  -ate.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  quinic  acid. 

qui'-nata,  a.      [Lat.  gutni  =  five  each;  Eng. 

sutf.  -atc.l 

Bot.:  {Of  a  petiole):  Bearing  five  leaflet* 
&oin  tbe  same  point.     Akin  to  digitate  (q-v.X 

qULa^(l),5.  (O.  Fr.  coiymLss«=:a  female  quince; 
Fr.  aj'ui'j  :  l*rov.  codoing  ;  Ital.  coiagna^  from 
Lat.  cydoiiiust  cydijuia.]    [CvDOKius.J 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Cydonia  rmlaaris,  or  the 
tree  itself.  It  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feel  high, 
with  white  or  pate-red  Howera,  and  ultimately 
golden  iruit.  It  is  indigenous  in  the  South 
of  Kurope,  the  North  of  Africa,  the  Hima- 
layas, &c.  It  is  culti^-ated  in  the  Uuitod  Stiitea 
and  elsewhere.  The  fruit  is  too  austere 
to  be  eaten  uncooked,  but  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  pios,  tarts,  manualadc,  ic  Its 
mucilaginous  seeds  are  demulcent,  and  given 
by  the  natives  of  India  in  diarrhcea,  dysen- 
tery, sore  throat,  and  fever.  Siinmouds  says 
that  in  the  West  their  mutilage  imparts  stiff- 
ness and  glossiness  to  tlie  hair,  and  hcl{K  to 
heal  cliajtped  lips.  The  Ja}«n  quince,  i'ydonia 
(formerly  l'yrus)Japonica,  isa  sinaU  treeabouft 
six  feet  high,  with  oval,  crenately  serrated 
leaves,  and  nti<'  red  Ilowers.  It  is  grown  as  an 
orniimental  plant.  ^ 

quiuco-wine.  s.     A  wine  like  cider  or 

perry  m^ide  from  the  fruit  of  tbe  quince. 

*  quince  (2),  *  qnynce,  s.  lEtym.  doubtful.] 
The  kin;::s  evd.  {ihdUwdi.)  Perhaps  the 
same  as  Quinsy  (q.v.). 

*  quin-^en'-ten-ar-j^,  «.  [Lat.  quintus  := 
III  III  and  En^.  centetuirrj  (q.v.).j  The  five- 
hundreth  anniversary  of  an  evLiit.  {Tinies, 
March  2'J,  XtvSo,  p.  9,  col.  6.) 

*  quillQll*  v.L  [A  nasalized  form  of  quieh  or 
queach  (i-V.),]     To  move,  to  stir,  to  wince. 

"Bestt.)W  all  tny  aoldler*  In  niieh  sort  as  I  hnvp.  that 
DO  iiart  of  all  tliat  realm  sluUI  be  abU)  Ut  Ujuv  to 
qutnA," — Spctit^r :  SUita  of  Irclund, 

quin'-cite,  s.  [After  Quiucy,  Franco,  where 
found  ;  sulf.  -iU  (.Ui/i-XJ 

Jl/tn. :  A  rannine-red  mineml,  found  In 
small  imrlicles  ass<)ciated  with  rose-oiinl. 
Compos.  :  silica,  540;  magnesia,  19*0;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  80;  water,  17-0  =  9S.  Colour 
supposed  to  be  of  organic  origin. 

quin-oun'-olal,  "  qoXn-^siin'-tl^U  (oi,  tl 

as  8b),   O'.      [I^t.    quincuncialis,  from  qttin' 
CU71X  (genit.  fiiiricuTtru)  =a  quincunx  (q.v.).] 
1.  Onl.  lAsng.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  quin- 
cunx. 

"  We  oticjit  to  foMow  the  iiaukll  m(»nn«*r  of  plieqiier 
row,  dUlrii  ouinc-MnfMiU.' — '/*.  JtuUinU.  i'Unu,  lik. 
viL.  ch.  XL 

2-  Jiot.  :  (0/ activation):  Having  live  pieces, 
two  exterior,  two  iiiterir>r,  and  th<'  liflh  cover- 
luK  the  interior  with  one  margin,  and  having 
ita  uLlier  inurgiii  covered  by  Uio  extiTior. 
Lx.:mple,  Hoso. 

*  quin-ofin'-olal-li^  (d  as  sb),  adv.    tEng. 

qtimcuncuU  ;  -1]^.]  In  a  quineuncial  manner 
or  order  ;  in  niaiincr  of  a  (puncunx. 


qvUn'-cillia:,  «.  {ImL  =in  arrangnment  like 
live  spots  on  a  die  ;  quiminie=  live,  and  unria 
=  an  ounce,  a  sjiot  on  a  din.) 

I,   (}rd.    Ijanfi.:     An    armngenient    of    live 
thingN  In  a  square,  one  at  ra<-li  eoi-ner  and  one 


b6U,  hS^ ;  poilt,  J6t^1  ; 
•«iazi.  -tlan  -  sh^nu 


cat,  fell,  cborus.  fbln,  bon^b ;  go.  ^om ;  tbln,  t^ls ;  slu.  af ; 
•tlon.  -slon  =  sbun:  -flon,  -;lon  -  sbun.    -^lous.  -tlous,  -slous  - 


expect.  :^onophon.  exist,      ing. 
•  sb&s.    -bio,  -dlo,  &C.  —  bcl.  d^l. 
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quindecagon— quinovlc 


in  the  middle ;  especially  applied  to  a  planta- 
tion of  trees  so  arranged. 

"Befure  them  obliquely,  in  order  otquincuJix,  were 
pita  duij    tbj-»;e    foot   deep."— Biad^n:    Caesar;   Com- 
mentaries, bk.  vii..  gIl  zxxl 
II.  Technically: 

*  1.  Astrol.  :  The  position  of  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  tive  signs  or  loO^. 
2.  Bot. :  Quincuncial  Eestivatiou. 

quin-dec'-a-gon,  s.  [Lat.  quinque  =  five, 
and  Eijg.  decagon  (q.v.)-] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  having  fifteen  sides 
and  fifteen  angles. 

quin-de-9em'-vir  (pi.  qiim-de-9em'- 
vi-ri),  s.  [Lat.,  from  qiu/iyue  =  live  ;  dccfin 
=  ten,  and  vir  =  a  man. J 

Roman  Antiq.  :  One  of  a  college  of  priests, 
fifteen  in  number,  entrust^-d  with  the  custody 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  with  authority  to  con- 
sult and  expound  them. 

ijuin-de-cem'-vir-ate,  s.  [Lat.  quind^ce-m- 
viratm.]  The  body  *or  office  of  the  quinde- 
cemviri. 

*  qiiin'-dec-im,  s.  [Lat.  quindedvia  (pars) 
=  the  fifteenth  (part).]  The  fifteenth  pait  of 
anything  ;  a  tax  or  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth. 

"Collections  of  monie  from  time  to  time,  saguin- 
deci'iis,  iubsidiea,  tenths.  Ac."— /'ox;  Jtfarryr»,  p.  298. 

•  quin- dem,    ' quin - disme,   s.     [Qui n- 

DEciM.]    A  subsidy  of  one  filteenth. 

"  If  the  king  woald  grant  him  the  quindism^  and 
disme  vt  the  liuty." — Prymie:  Treachery  &  DUloy  ally, 
pt  iv..  p.  7. 

quin'-e-tin,  s.    [Quinine.] 

Chem.  :  Marchand's  name  for  the  product 
obtained  by  oxidising  quinine  with  lead  per- 
oxide and  sulpliuric  acid.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  definite  compound. 

quin-e-tum,  s.    [Quinine.] 

Chem. :  The  crystal lizable  alkaloids  of  the 
East  India  red  barks  {Cinchona  succvrubra) 
introduced  by  Thos.  Whiflen  in  1875.  The 
sulphate  of  quinetum  is  used  in  medicine. 

quin-hy- drone,  s.  [Eng.  quiiiione),  and 
hydr{<jqiiin)oni.] 

Chem.:  Cell4(OU)^0-  ^  compound  pro- 
duced by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
quinone  with  a  limited  quantity  of  sulplmrons 
acid,  and  by  mixing  solutions  of  quinone  and 
hydroquinoue.  It  crystallizes  in  splendid 
gold-green  prisms  with  a  lustre  like  that  of 
the  rose  beetle.  It  has  a  slight  odnur,  is 
fusible,  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water,  and  in 
alcohol  and  ether  with  green  colour. 

quin'-i-a,  s.     [Quinine.] 

*  quin-i-ble»  v.i.      [Lat.  quini  =  five  each.] 

Music :  To  descant  by  singing  fifths  on  a 
plain  song.    [Quatrible.] 

•  quin-i-ble,  s.  [Quinible,  v.]  An  accom- 
paniment.    ^JCha^lC€r.) 

quin'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  quin(i7ie) ;  -ic]  Derived 
from,  or  contained  in  quinine. 

quinlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C6H7(OH)4COOH.  Kinic  acid.  A 
monobasic  acid  found  in  cinchona  bark,  bil- 
berry plant,  coflee  beans,  and  the  leaves  of 
several  plants.  It  is  obtaiued  from  cinchona 
by  adding  milk  of  lime  to  an  acid  decoction  of 
the  bark,  evaporating  the  liquid  portion  to  a 
syrup,  submitting  the  calcium  quinate  which 
separates  to  recrystallization,  and  exactly  de- 
composing a  solution  of  the  salt  with  oxalic 
acid.  The  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless 
monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  161°,  and 
have  a  sp.  gr.  =  1*63.  It  exerts  a  left-handed 
action  on  polarised  light,  dissolves  in  2^ 
parts  of  cold  water,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
strong  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese,  it  yields  crystals  of  quinone. 
This  reaction  is  very  delicate.  The  salts  of 
quinic  acid  are  neutral,    and  for  the   most 

fiart  crystallizable ;  soluble  in  water,  inso- 
uble  in  strong  alcohol.     Quinate  of  calcmm, 

^fi|"(0H)8^Q^Ca" -I- lOHsO,  occurs  in  cin- 
chona bark,  and  is  formed  by  adding  calcium 
chloride  to  an  alkaline  quinate.  It  cry-'*t;d- 
lizes  in  rhomboidal  plates,  easily  splitting 
into  laininee,  dissolves  in  six  parts  of  water 
at  16°,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


quinic-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  C7Hii(C.2H5)06.  Ethylic  quinate. 
Obtained  by  heating  quinate  of  silver  with 
ethylic  iodide.  Forms  a  yellow  syrup,  hav- 
ing a  bitter  taste  and  aromatic  odour.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  less 
readily  in  ether, 

qiun'-i-9ine,  s.     [Eng.   quinii^ne)^  and  {ghjy 
c{er)in€.] 

Clicm. :  C20H24N2O2.  A  yellow  resinous 
amorphous  base,  isomeric  with  quinine,  ob- 
tained by  heating  quinine  in  glycerine  to  a 
temperature  of  200°.  It  has  a  bitter  taste, 
melts  at  70%  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  and  exhibits  a 
right-handed  rotation. 

quin'-ide«  5.     [Eng.  quin^lc);  -ide.] 

Chan.  :  C7H10O5.  Quinic  anhydride.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  quinic  acid  to  220'-2J0°. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohoi, 
and,  when  clarified,  the  solution  is  left  to 
evaporate.  It  forms  small  crystals  resembl'ug 
sal-ammoniac,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  1  as 
an  acid  reaction,  and  under  certain  conditi*  ns 
is  reconverted  into  quinic  acid. 


qmn'-i-dine, 


[CONCHININE.] 


qui-nine\   s.      [Fr.,  from   Sp.  quinina,    from 
Peruv.  qulna  =  Peruvian-bark.] 

Chem, :  C20H04N0O2.  Chinin.  Quinia.  The 
most  important  alkaloid  of  the  true  cinchona 
barks,  first  obtaiued,  but  in  an  impure  stat*:-, 
by  Gomez  of  Lisbon,  in  ISU.  [Cinchona- 
BARK,  CiNCHONA-BASES.l  It  is  permanent  in 
the  air,  inodorous,  and  very  bitter ;  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  absolute 
ak'ohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  From  its 
alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
having  the  composition  C00H24N2O24-3H2O, 
and  fusing  at  75°.  It  exerts  a  strong  hevo- 
rotary  action  on  polarised  light,  and  is  a 
powerful  base,  neutralizing  acids  completely, 
and  forming  easily  crystallizable  ualts,  wliiVh 
are  very  bitter  and  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  salts  of  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids. 
Solutions  of  quinine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
exhibit  a  blue  fluorescence,  and  this  is  ob- 
servable in  solutions  containing  much  less 
than  one  part  in  '2u0,000  parts  of  water. 

quinine-sulphates,  «■  p2. 

Chem.  :  The  neutral  or  common  medicinal 
sulphate,  2C2oH.>^N202-H2S04+SH20,  is  pre- 
pared by  neutralizing  quinine  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long  flexible 
monoclinic  needles,  having  a  nacreous  aspect, 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
and  petroleum  spirit.  The  solution  of  quinine 
sulphate  in  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  exhibits  a  p<iwerfnl  blue  fluorescence, 
and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of 
light  strongly  to  the  left,  (a)j  =  255'6.  In 
commerce  it  is  frequently  found  mixed  with 
cinchonidine  or  cinchonine.  This  may  be 
due  either  to  actual  adulteration,  or  to  an 
imperfect  mode  of  preparation.  The  acid 
salt  or  soluble  sulphate,  C2oH24N202*H2S04  + 
THoO,  separates  from  a  solution  of  quinine  in 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
rectangular  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Quinine  sulphate  is  largely  em- 
ployed as  a  fel  irifuge  and  tonic,  and  it 
possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties. 

quinine  sulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C40H4SN4SO7  =  2C20HS4N2O2SO3. 
Sulpho-quinic  acid.  An  amorphous  powder, 
obtained  by  dissolving  quinine  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  neutrahzing  with  baryta  water, 
and  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with  sul- 
phuricacid.    Itissoluble  in  waterand  alcohol. 

quin'-in-ism*  s.    [Cinchonism.] 

quii-niz'-ar-ine,    s.      [Eng.    quin(oTi£),    and 

(aiyizaHne.] 

Chem.:  C14H8O4.  Prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride,  hydroquinoue, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  with  water, 
and  extracting  with  benzene.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  reddish  needles,  from  ether  in 
yellowish  plates,  melts  at  195°,  and  dissolves 
in  alkalis  to  a  tine  blue  colour. 

qui-nd'-a»  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot:  ChenopodiiLmQuinoa.  [Chenopodium.] 

quin-oi'~dine,  s.    [Chinoidine.] 


quin'-oil,  s.    [Quinine.] 

Chem.  :  An  old  name  for  quinine. 

qnin'-d-line,  s.    [Chinoline.] 

quin-ol'-o-gist.  s.  [Eng.  quinologiy);  -irt.J 
One  who  studies,  or  is  versed  in  quinologj. 

quin-ol'-O-g^,  s.  [Eng.  quin{ine):  -ology.] 
The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  quinine. 

quin-o-nam'-ic,  a.      [Eng.    quinon(e),  and 

aiiHC]      [guiNOVLAMIC] 

qui-n6n'~a-mide»  s.  [Eng.  quinon(e),  and 
amide.] 

Cii^m.  :  CgHsNO.  A  crystalline  substance, 
of  emerald  green  colour,  formed  by  the  action 
of  dry  ammonia  on  quinone,  C6H4O2  +  NH3  = 
CeHgNO  -t-  H2O.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
quickly  decomposes,  yielding  a  dark-coloured 
solution. 

qui-none',  5.     [Eng.  quin(fiyT);  -one.] 

Chem. :  C6H4O2.  A  compound  produced  by 
th^  action  of  manganic  peroxide  and  sulphuric 
acid  on  quinic  acid,  benzidine,  aniline,  Ac,  or 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  quinates.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  long,  transparent,  golden-yellow, 
shining  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at 
ll(j',  and  volatilizes  without  alteration.  Its 
aqueous  solution  colours  the  skin  brown,  and 
on  exposure  to  the  air  it  acquires  a  dark 
reddish  colour,  ultimately  depositing  a  black- 
brown  precipitate. 

qui-non'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  quinon(e);  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in,  or  derived  from  quiuoue. 

qulnonic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci2H^06  (?).  An  acid  obtained  by 
Schoonbroodt  by  heating  quinone  with  pot- 
ash, but  very  imperfectly  described.  When 
heated  with  excess  of  potash,  it  is  said  to 
yield  a  brown  empyreumatic  oil,  CioHg02,  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  solidifying  in  the  cold 
to  bruwn  crystalline  laminae.     (Watts.) 

quin-o-tan'-nic,  a.  [Eng.  quin«(ne)y  and 
tannic]  Derived  fiom,  or  containing  quinona 
and  tannic  acid. 

quinotannicacid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C42Hiici<^35  (?)-  Cinchonatannic  acid. 
One  of  the  tannic  acids  found  in  cinchona 
barks.  It  forms  a  yellow,  friable,  hygroscopic 
mass,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  being  almost  colourless.  Its 
aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  deposits  cinchona 
red.  It  imites  with  bases,  forming  sails 
which  are  very  unstable  and  of  little  import- 
ance. It  colours  ferric  salts  green,  and  pro- 
duces an  abundant  yellowish  precipitate  with 
tartar  emetic. 

qui-nd'-va»  a.  [See  def.]  Contained  in,  01 
derived  from  CinchoJUi  nova. 

quinova-bltter,  s.    [Quinovin.] 

quinova- sugar,  s. 

CheiR.  :  CgHi-jOa.  A  saccharine  substance 
obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gaa 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinovin,  filter- 
ing, neutralizing  filtrate  with  sodic  carbonate, 
again  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to 
dryness  at  100'.  It  is  an  uncrystallizable, 
hygroscopic  body  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  resembles  mannitan  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  sugar. 

qui-no-va-tan'-nic,  a.  [Eng.  quinova,  and 
tunnic]     A  term  applied  to  the  tannic  acid  of 

Ciiichona  Twva. 

quinovatannic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C28Hi907(?)  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  Cinchona  nova.  It  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  gelatine  or 
tartar  emetic. 

qui-no'-vic,  a.  [Eng.  quinov(in);  -ic]  De- 
rived frtun  or  containing  quinovin. 

qninovic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C24II38O4.  Chiuovicacid.  A  dibasic 
acid  produced  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinovin. 
It  forms  a  white,  sandy,  crystalline  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Heated  to  150° 
it  melts,  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  fissured 
mass.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  burns, 
leaving  no  residue. 


©te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wlio,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fbJl ;  try,  Syrian.    »«  co  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


quinovin — quintan 
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Qnin  o-vin,  J-     (Eng.  quinotia);  -i%.] 

Chem. :  C:»H4Q0ft.  Chioovin.  Quinova-bitter. 
An  auiorphous,  bitter  substance,  first  ob- 
tained from  Cinchona  nova,  in  1821,  by  Pel- 
Ictier  and  Cftventoii.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  alculiol,  its  solutions  being 
dextro-rotatorv.  It  appears  U)  be  a  constant 
constituent  of* the  bSrk,  but  the  amount  ob- 
tained rarely  exceeds  two  per  cent. 

QUin'-6^1,  s.  [Eng.  quin(iTie),  and  (kydr)o(x)iil .] 

Chem.  :  CfiHoOo.     A  diatomic  radical  which 

may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  quinone  and  its 

derivatives,  qninone  itself  being  regarded  as 

the  hydride  (C6H202)"H3. 

quin-^l-&m'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  guiTtayl,  and 
I'mic]  Derived  from  or  containing  quinoyl 
and  ainm'>iiiii. 

quinoylamlc-acld,  s. 

Ho         )>^ 
Chem.  :    CsHgOsN  =  (CsHoOo)"  Vg.     This 

acid   is  unknown  in  the  fiee  state,  but  di- 

chloro-quinoylamic   acid,    (CgCloOo)"  Vq,    is 

H  ) 

produced  by  the  action  of  aqnenns  ammonia 
on  perchloro-qiiinone.  It  cr\stallizes  in  long 
black  needles,  having  an  adamantine  luslre, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether. 

quin-^l'-iC,  a.  fEng.  quinoine);  -yl,  -ic.] 
Derivfil  from  or  containing  quinone. 

qulnoylicacldf  $. 

Chem.  :  CfiHiOj.  A  bibasic  acid  unknown 
in  the  free  state,  but  its  dichlorinat'-'d  deriva- 
tive, CgUjCl.i04,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  tetrachloroquinone.  It  crystallizes 
in  yellowish -white  nacreous  scales  soluble  in 
water. 

quin  qua-ges'-im-a,  *.  [T^t.,  fem.  sing. 
otituin>n'mij''simus  =  fiftieth.]  (Seecnm;  '>und.) 

Qalnquageslma    Sunday,    s.      The 

Sunday  next  before  Lent,  being  about  fifty 
days  before  Easter. 

•  quin-quan'-gu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  qulnqtu, 
anrl  Eng.  angular  (q.v.).]  Having  five  angles 
or  corners. 

"■  Eiiwrtly  round,  ordinately  quimpian^tar,  or 
bKviiig  the  sides  p&Ta.]lvl."— Afore :  Antid.  against 
AtheUm. 

qnin-quar-tlc'-u-lan,  s.  [Eng.  quinquar- 
ticul{ar) ;  -an.) 

Chiirch  Hint.  {PL)  :  Anninians.  in  the  seven- 
tepnth  century,  who  agreed  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  all  doctrines  except  the  Five 
Points  (q.v.V  (Abminian,  Qcinquarticular.1 

•  qnin-quar-tic'-u-lar,  o.  [Lat.  quinqut 
five,  nnd  Kng.  articitlar  (q.v.).]  Consisting  of 
five  articles. 

qninquartlcolar-oontroTersy,  s. 

ChuTi-h  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose  in 
Cambridge  a.d.  1094  between  Arniinians  and 
Calvinists  regarding  the  Five  Points  (q.v.). 
In  1620  two  conferences  were  lield  with  a  view 
to  settle  the  dispute.  It  was  revived  at 
Oxford    and    in    Ireland  A.D.  1631.      [Quin- 

QDABTICULAN.] 

"Theyhnvv  sWen  ah  end  to  the  fuinrtiarHcttlar 

controprrsii.'—Sanderton. 

quin-que-,  7>r-^/.  ILat.  =:flve.l  Consisting  of, 
or  pertainiTig  to  tlu:  number  five  ;  fivefold. 

•  quJn'-quo-3.n-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref 
quiiupie-,  and  Eng.  ntiffle  (q.v.).J  Having  five 
angles ;  quinquangular. 

qnin-que-c&p'-su-lar,  a.    [Pref.  quinque-, 
and  Eng.  capsular  (q.v.).J 
Bot. :  Having  five  capsules. 

qnin-qaS'06s''tate,  a.    [Pref.  guin^u^-,  and 
Eng.  TO.N^I^■(q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  Five-iibbed. 

qnin-quJi-dSn'-tate,    qnin  -  quS  -  den- 

tat-cdf  a.  [Pref.  qiUnqiie-,  and  Eng,  drntxite, 
dentatfd  (q.v,).] 

Bot,  £  Zool.  :  Having  five  teeth  or  indenta- 
tions. 

qain-quJS-fSir'-I'Otts, «.  [FmmJ At. qui rupte, 

on  analogy  n(  multi/ariovs,  \,o.] 

Bot. :  Opening  into  five  parts ;  extending  in 
five  directions. 


qain- qiie-fid*  a.    (Lat.  quinque  —  five,  and 
tiniio  (pret.  Jidi)  =to  cleave.) 
Bot.  (Of  leaves) :  Cleft  in  the  middle  into  five 

divisions. 

quin  que-fo'-U-ate,   qnin  -  quo  -  fo  -  If- 
at-cd,  a.     (Lat.  quinquf/oliut,  from  quuiqiie 
=  rive,  and/o^u77i  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  five  leaves. 

quin-que-lit'-er-al.  n.  [Pref.  quinqve-,  and 
Kng.  litf-raliq.v.).]  '  Consisting  of  five  letters. 

quin- que -lo'-bate,  quin'-que-lobed,  a. 

[Pref.  f|uinq^^e•,  and  Eng.  lobate,  iobcd  (q.v.).J 
Bot.  :  Having  five  lobes. 

quin-que-l6c'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  quinque-y  and 
l-ng.  Toc((/ur  (q.v.).] 

Hot. :  Having  live  loculi,  cavities,  or  cells, 
as  the  apple. 

quin'-que -nerved,  a.  [Pref.  qvinqne-,  and 
Eng.  nerved,] 

Bot. :   Having  five  nerves,  all   proceeding 
from  the  base. 

*  quin-quen-na'-li-a»  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi. 
oiquinqueiinalis  =  quinquennial  (q.v.).] 

Rom.  Aiitiq. :  Public  games  celebrated  every 
five  years. 

"  quin-quen'-ni-5,d,  5.  [QuiNQtJENNiuM.]  A 
period  or  space  of  live  years.     (Tennyson.) 

quin-quen'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  quinqueRnius, 
ijuitniucnnalis,  from  q^i>'»qufnnium  =  quin- 
quennium (q.v.).]  Happening  or  recurring 
once  in  every  five  years  ;  lasting  five  years. 


quin-quen'-ni-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  qriinque 
=  fivt-,  and  annus  =  ayear,]  Aspace  or  period 
of  live  years. 

quin-que-part'-xte,  a.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and 
Eng.  partite  (q.v.).J 

•1.  Ord.  Long.  .'  Consisting  of,  <>r  divided 
into  five  parts. 

2.  Bot.  :  Divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  five 
portions. 

quin-que-pin'-nate,  a.   [Pref.  quinq^u-,  and 
Eng.  piyinate.] 
Bot.  ipfa  leaf) :  Five  times  pinnate. 

*  quin'-que-reme,  s.       [Lat.   quinqwremis, 

liMiii  ryii'i^Hc  —  five,  and  rem.u,?=  an  oar  ;  Fr. 
qitiivpierhne;  Ital.  quinquersme.]  A  galley 
having  five  ranks  of  rowers. 

"The  first  gaUey  .  .  .  that  cnme  neere  tlietn  -wu  ft 
quinqUfreme."~Brende  :  (^uinCuM  CurCius,  fo.  62. 

"  quin-que-syl -la-ble,  s.  [Pref.  quinque-, 
and  Eng.  syllable  (q.v.).]  A  word  of  five 
syllables. 

quin'-  que  -  v&lve»  quin  -  que  -  vil-  vu  - 
lar,  a.  [Pref.  quinque-,  and  I'^ng.  valve,  valvu- 
Uiriq.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Opening  by  five  valves,  as  the  peri- 
carp of  flax. 

quin-que-vir  (pi.    quin-qnev'-f-ri),   *■ 

ll.At.,  from  quinque  =^  iive,  and  i't>=anian.] 
Rom.  Antiq. :  One  of  a  body  of  five  com- 
missioners who  were  frequently  appoint-ed 
under  the  republic  as  oxtraoniiuary  magistrates 
to  carry  any  measure  into  efl'ect. 

quin'-qui-na,  s.    [Sp.  quina  quina.] 

}'harm.  :  Peruvian  bark. 

"  Tlience  cftine  the  finest  toliaoo,  qutn/jutna,  ootTeo, 
iugar."— J/ocau/ay:  Iliti.  Iinff.,cli.  jLxltl. 

quin'-qui-no,  s.    [Quinquina  (?)]. 
Itnt.  :  M yrospeT-mum  peruiferum. 

quln-qui  ra -dl  ate,  a.  \\j\t,  quinqae  = 
live,  ami  Kng.  riuinitr.]  Huving  five  mys 
(User!  chiefly  of  the  starfishes). 

"There  are  four.  nIi,  nix)  »fvti\  myixl  forms,  lu  well 
M  the  more  nrillii»ry  quinquiradtaU  ■pecluieat."— 
Mhtrnaum.  ixint  13.  1»M,  p.  Tsi:. 

quin  quiv'-a-lent,  a.  [Lat  quinque  =  five, 
iiiid  ni/cH-s  (g'cnit.  viilrntis),  pr.  pur.  of  valeo  = 
to  be  worth.] 

Chem.:  Equivalent  to  five  units  of  any 
Htatidind,  especially  to  four  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen.    (Pkntaus.I 

•  quinso,  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful]    To  carve  (a 

plover). 

"  In  quintinff  plover*.  tJid  In  wInittnK  qiMllr*.* 
IlaU:  Sattm.  It.  t. 


quinsy,    quin'-^n  9y.   'squin-an-^j^, 
'  squln-zie,  s.    [Cvnanchcj 

}--dhoL  :  Inflammatory  sore-throat.  Ther* 
is  swelling  of  one  tonsil,  or  of  both,  attended 
with  diftieulty  of  breathing  and  swaUowing, 
and  febrile  symptoms.  Quinsy  has,  though 
rarely,  pri>ve<i  fatal  by  producing  suirocjition, 
but  it  generally  terminates  favourably  by 
resolution  or  sui'puration.  In  the  latt*;r  casa 
a  g(tod  deal  of  purulent  matter  is  discliar^ed, 
and  the  patient  ih  immediately  relieved.  Quinny 
is  at  times  a  most  distressing  dibeaiiie,  though 
the  feeling  is  rather  one  of  extreme  dislre* 
than  of  acute  pain,  except  when  the  attempt  tc 
swallow  is  madv  In  some  ca^es  the  swelling 
extends  down  the  neck  and  completely  unde' 
I  ho  jaws,  affecting  the  tongue  and  the  saltvor/ 
glands.  When  this  occurs  the  flow  of  sallvb 
is  generally  profuse,  and  in  all  cases  there  ifi 
formation  of  much  springy  mucus  ab'jut  tht 
tonsils.  Along  with  these  local  symptonu- 
there  is  always  more  or  less  fover,  and.  in  case 
of  continuanco  of  the  dise:ise,  depression  fron* 
the  depriviiticm  of  uourishmeiit.  A  i>ersoL 
who  has  suffered  from  quinsy  hln.uld,  a(t«i 
recovery,  use  every  means  of  btreugtheuing 
the  throat,  as  a  guard  against  future  attucka. 

t  quinsy-berry, ». 

P.ot. :  A  name  for  the  black  currant,  whl^ 
is  of  use  in  quinsy. 

quin'-§y-w6rt,    *  quin'-an-^y-wort.  a. 

[Kng.  quinsy,  quinancy,  and  wort.] 
But. :  Asperula  cynanchica, 

quint,  8.    [Lat.  g?ii7i((iw)  =  fifth.] 

Music:  (1)  The  interval  of  a  fifth.  (2)  AXi 
organ  stop,  sounding  a  fifth  above  the  fv)Unda- 
tion  stops,  of  b\  ft.  length  on  the  manualSj 
10ft  ft.  on  the  pedal.  It  should  not  b"'  nsea 
without  a  double  diapason,  to  which  it  forma 
the  second  natural  harmonic,  or  twelfth.  II 
is  sometimes  used  on  the  pedal  organ  withoul 
a  double  diapason  (32  ft.),  but  with  question- 
able eflFect. 

quint,  s.    [Fr.,  trom  Lat.  quint(us)=  fifth.]    A 
set  or  sequence  of  h  ve,  as  in  the  game  of  pi  cquet 

"Til*  atAte  lias  oiftdf  i  <i'iint 
Of  generals. '■  Butter:  ilu.itbrn*.  liL  2.  1.541 

quin'  -  tain,  *  quin'  -  tell.  •  quia  -  tanOt 
■  quin-tin,  •  quin-tine, '  whin-tane,  s. 

[Fr.  quintaine;  Low  Lat.  quintana,  from  lit. 
quintana  =  a  street  in  a  camp,  so  interst-rting 
the  tents  of  the  two  legions  as  to  separate  the 
jifth  maniple 
from     the  p~ 


QUINTAtH. 


English  sport  in  the  middle  ages.  It  consinted 
of  au  upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which  ft 
cross  post  turned  upon  a  pin  ;  at  one  end  of 
the  cross  post  was  a  broad  b»wrd,  and  at  the 
other  a  heavy  sand-bag  ;  the  play  was  to  rtd« 
against  the  \)road  end  with  a  lance,  nnd  i>aaa 
by  before  the  sand-bag,  coming  round,  should 

strike  the  tilt^T 

"  At  qiilnlain  he 
Hftth  chftltenit'd  eitlicr  wUle  c<i«iiUhv" 

Bfii  Jontvn  :  Lof'i  M'tlcotne  ut  lF§to4ek. 

quin'-tal,  •  qujm-tall,  s.  [Fr.  quintal,  from 
Sp.  qui'ntid,  fioiii  Arab,  qiutdr  —  n  wt-ight  of 
100  lbs.  of  twelve  ounces  each,  from  Lat. 
friifuTTi  =  a  hundred.]  A  weight  of  100  pounds. 
The  Krench^ui'trn/TuXni/wislOOkilograniraea 
or  220  lbs.  avi)irdupois. 

"  Allow  prlic  i-crion  In  the  whole  fleete  hulf  ft  f«ilr 
tali  euerr  tuonvtU  "—ilackiuyt :   t'oyaje*.  I.  ftva. 

qnin'-tan,  a.  &  ».  [Lat  quinianus,  fTon 
qui'\tus=  fifth.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Hnppening  or  recurring  evoT 
fifth  day  :  as,  a  quintan  fover. 

B.  A$  subitaniiit : 

Pathol.:  An  Intennitti'ut  fever,  o' which  thi 
paroxysmB  return  every  linii  day. 


boil,  h6^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat.  90II,  chorus,  9hin,  twn^h ;  go,  Kcm;  thin,  ^hla;  Bin,  a^;  expect,  Xonophon.  oa^st.    ph    ^  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shOn;  -(ion,  -  jlon  -  zhim.    Hilous,  -tioiu,  -siotu  ^  BhUiM,    -ble,  -dlo,  &c  -  h^K  dpL 
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quintane — quirinue 


quin'-tan©,  s.  tLat.  ^i?i({«5)  =  fifth;  -anc] 
[Pentane] 

•  quin'-tell,  s.    IQuiNTAiN.] 
quin'-teiie.  «.     [Lat,  quintius)  =  fifth ;  -ene.] 
[Amylene] 

quin'-ten-yl,  a.  [En^.  qitinteji{e) ;  -yl.]  Do- 
rived  from  or  containing  quintene. 

quintenyl-alcohol,  s. 

Ckem. :    CsHjoOa  =  (( •5Ha)"'(OH)3.      Amyl 

flycerine.  A  thick  colourless  liquid  formi'd 
y  the  action  of  silver  acetad-  ami  potassium 
hydrate  on  bronioquiiitene  dihromiiie.  It  has 
a  sweet  aromatic  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water. 

quin-ter'-na,  s.    [ital.] 

Music:  A  species  of^'uitar  not  unlike  a  ^iolin 
in  sliape,  having  lliie*?,  m-  fuur,  or  live  pairs  "f 
catgut  stiings,  and  sometimes  two  single 
strings  covered  with  wiie  in  addition,  playtd 
with  the  fingers.  About  two  centuries  agu  it 
was  commonly  used  in  Italy  by  the  lower 
orders  of  niusiciaus  and  comedians. 

quin'-ter-oEU  s.    [Quintroon.] 

qum-tes'-Den^e*  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  quinta 
tsseatui  =  the  filth  essence  ;  Ital.  quintesseiixa.] 
•  1.    The  fifth,  last,  or  highest  essence  of 
power  in  a  natural  body. 

"  The  ancient  Oreeka  said  there  are  four  elements  or 
forms  in  wblcb  mutter  can  exist:— Fire,  or  tlie  liu- 
pondernble  form  ;  air,  or  the  gaseous  forui  ;  wnti-r  or 
the  liquiil  form  ;  and  earth,  or  the  solid  form.  The  Py- 
th;igore,iiiaaddi;i1a  fifth,  which  they  called  ether,  mure 
■ubtile  and  pure  than  Qre,  and  poasessed  of  ail  orbicu* 
lar  motion.  Thin  element,  which  flew  upwards  at  crea- 
tion, and  out  of  which  the  stars  were  made,  waa  called 
the  6fth  essence;  quintessence,  therefore,  menus  the 
most  subtile  extntct  of  a  body  that  can  he  procured," 
•^Brewer:  Diet.  Phrata  &  Fable, 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  an  extract  of  something 
containing  its  vit;al  or  essential  parts,  quali- 
ties, or  virtues ;  the  pure  and  concentrated 
essence  ;  the  purest  or  highest  part,  stage,  or 
state  of  anything. 

"  Each  of  them  considered  his  darling  form  of  eccle- 
eioatical  polity  ns  the  qitintcutnire  of  the  Cbristian 
reUt;iou." — JlactnUa]/ :  lint.  Eni;..  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Chem. :  The  alchemists  distinguished  four 
essences  answering  to  the  fuuf  Aiistotelian 
elements ;  to  tliese  Lullius  added  a  fifth, 
namely,  alcohol,  denominated  quinta  essentia, 
on  accountof  its  enliveningaction.  The  term 
is  sometimes  also  usltI  to  denote  the  thera- 
peutic constituents  of  any  substance.  (IVatts.) 

*Quin-tes'-sence,t'.f.  [Qitintessence,  s.]  To 
extiact  as  a  quintessence  ;  to  distil. 

"Th«  I'odies  then  (all  frailty  burii'd  away) 
Weil  quint-  sMJic'il,  new  qualities  receive." 

SCirliiKj:  Domes-day:   Tfte /ourtfi  Boure. 

4uint-es-sen'-tlal,  qmnt-es-sen'-tiaill 
(tl  as  Sh),  ('■  lli^ng.  quint''sscnc{e) ;  -iaL] 
Consisting  of  quintessence  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
quintessence. 

"  Bums  haa  wit.   fancy,   humour,  and    i>ftssion    in 

abiiiuliiiiCH,  tuiifthtr  with   tha.1 'tiiititesscnti"!  aud  In- 
describaljle  jjiit  of  iiottry."^ Alhetiicum.  Ai-nl  23,  18^1. 

qaln-tette',    quin~tet',   qum-tef-to,  s. 

[Fr.qulnfeUe,  from  Lat.  quintus=  fifth;  Ital. 
quintetto.] 

Music:  (1)  A  composition  in  five  parts,  or 
tor  five  performers.  (2)  Part  of  a  moveineT-t 
sung  by  five  voices  soli,  opposed  to  coro.  (3) 
A  compnsition  for  two  violins,  two  tenors, 
and  avioloueello  ;  or  two  vitdins,  a  tenor,  and 
twn  violoncellos ;  or  two  viulins,  a  tenor,  a 
violoncello,  and  double  bass,  having  the  same 
form  as  a  sonata.    {Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

quinf-iCfO.  [Lat.  ffutn(us=  fifth.]  [Qdantic] 

qnin'-tile,  s.     [Lat.  quintus  =  fifth.] 

Astrol. :  The  aspect  of  planets  when  distant 
from  each  other  the  fifth  part  of  the  zodiac, 
or  72*. 

(Juin-til'-i-an,  <luin-txl-li-g.n,  «.  [See 
del.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  Followers  of  Quintilia. 
of  Carthage,  a  Muntanist  lady,  living  in  the 
Beoond  century,  reputed  to  be  a  pro[ihetess. 
They  used  bread  and  cheese  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  allowed  women  to  become  priests  and 
bisliops.    TertuUian  wrote  against  them. 

qnin-tU'-lion  (i  as  y),  s.  Tl-'at.  quint(vs)  — 
fifth;  Eng.  {jn)illioH  (q.v.).]  This  is  the  fifth 
example  in  a  series  of  numerical  terms  which 
embrace  million,  billion,  trillion,  Ac,  and  of 
which  soniethinL;  further  needs  to  be  said  from 
the  fac:  that  ilie  Eugfish  system  of  compute 


tioa  differs  essentially  from  those  of  the  United 
States,  France,  Italy,  &c.  In  England  a  liilliou 
is  a  million  millions,  a  trillion  a  million  billiunB, 
&c.,  a.  quintillion  being  thiiB  a  million  raised  to 
the  fifth  power,  or  a  unit  followed  by  thiity 
ciphei's.  In  the  United  States  mid  the  other 
countries  named,  a  billion  is  a  thousand  mil- 
lions, a  trilliou  a  thousand  billions,  &c.,  a 
million  being  a  thousand  raiserd  to  the  secood 
power,  a  billion  a  tliousand  raised  to  the  third 
power,  aud  so  on,  a  quintillion  being  a  thonsanrl 
raised  to  the  sixth  power,  or  a  unit  followed  by 
eighteen  ciphers. 

*  quin'-tin,  s.    [Quintain.] 

quin'-tine,  s.    [Lat.  quintus  =  fifth.J 

Bot.  (O/anomde):  The  skin  of  the  nucleus. 
It  was  formi'rly  believed  to  be  a  fifth  integu- 
ment, counting  from  the  outside. 

qum-ti-ster'-nal,  s.     [Lat.  quinhts^tftti, 

aud  Eug.,  &.C.  sternum..] 

Anat:  The  fifth  osseous  portion  of  the 
steinum. 

quin-to-,  pre/.    [Lat.  q^nntvs  =  tfth.l 
Chem. :  A  synonym  of  Penta-  (q.v.X 

quint'-ole.  s.  [Ital.  quinto;  Lat.  gin' 7i^us=  fifth]. 
Music:  A  group  of  five  notes  to  be  played 
in  the  time  of  four. 

quin'-tone,  s.  [Lat.  guintius)  =  fifth ;  -one.} 
[Valvlene,] 

quint-robn',  quin'-ter-SiifS.  [Sp.guzn(ej"on, 
from  Lat.  (/iun(ii.s  =  filth  ;  cf.  qiuidroon.]  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  child  of  a  white  man  by 
a  woman  wlio  has  one-sixteenth  part  of  negro 
blood  :  hence,  a  quintroon  has  only  one-thirty- 
second  part  of  negro  blood. 

qnin'-tu-ple,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  quintuplus, 
from  quintus  =  fifth  ;  cf.  quadruple.] 

I,  Ord  Lang.  :  Fivefold ;  multiplied  five 
times.     (Browne:  Cyrus' Uarden^ch  1) 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Bat.  :  Having  as  the  arrangement  five  or 
a  multiple  of  five. 

*2.  Music:  Applied  to  a  species  of  time, 
containing  five  notes  of  equal  value  in  a  bar. 

quintuple  -  nerved,  quintuple  - 
ribbed,  a. 

Lot.  (Of  a  leaf)  :  Having  five  nerves  all  pro- 
ceeding from  above  the  base  of  the  lamina. 

quin'-tu-ple,  v.t.  [QuiNTUPLK,  a.]  To  make 
five  times  a.^^  much  or  as  numerous;  to  multi- 
ply fivefold. 

"Now  trebled  and  </uhituf)led  by  the  rapidity  of 
intercouT&e.'— Daily  Ti  Icj/riijjh,  OcL  31,  1885. 

quin-tyl,  s.  [Lat.  qutnt(us)~  fifth;  -yl.) 
[Amyl.] 

quin'-zaine,  s.    [Fr.,  from  quiJize ;  hsA.quiiir 
decini  =  litteen.] 
L  A  stanza  consisting  of  fifteen  lines. 

2.  The  fourteenth  day  after  a  feast-day,  or 
the  fifteenth  if  the  days  be  counted  inclu- 
sively. 

"quinze,  f.  [Fr.  =  fifteen.l  A  game  of  cards 
similar  to  vingt-un,  but  in  which  fifteen  is  the 
game. 

"  I^eep  basset  and  quinze  for  the  men.'.—  fValpol4  : 
To  Ma  nil,  li.'2ii3. 

quip,  s.  [Wei.  chwip  =  a  quick  flirt  or  turn, 
chwipio  =  to  whip,  to  move  briskly  ;  Gael. 
cui;)  =  to  whip  (q.v.).J  A  sharp  or  sarcastic 
jest  or  turn  ;  a  cuttmg  or  severe  retort ;  a 
taunt,  a  gibe. 

"  Sf'ines.  \Vc  cynieks  are  mad  fellows;  didst  tbou 
not  find  I  did  quip  thee  ? 

"  Pstji,  No  vtrily  ;  wliy.  what's  a  ?wii>  J 
"  Manes.  We  great  girders  call  It  a  short  saving  of  a 
tbarp  wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  In  a  sweet  word." 

Ly/y  :  Alexander  it  Cainpaapf,  ill.  2. 

' quip,  •  qulppe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Qcir,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  utter  quips  or  sarcasms  on 
or  to  ;  to  taunt,  to  sneer  at,  to  treat  witli 
sarcasms  or  gibes. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  quips  or  sarcasms  ; 
to  sneer,  to  scoff. 


qui-pd'  (qu  as  U).  s,    [Quiru.] 

*  quip'-per,  <-    [Eng.  ^ip;  -tr.]    A  joker,  a 
quibbler. 

"Some   detpemte   giiipper." — Nathe :    Introd.    to 
Oreenf't  Jlenapfio'i,  p    U. 


qoi-pfl',  qni-p6'  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Peruv.  quipo 

~  a  knot.] 

Anthrop. :  An  instrument  used  for  reckoning 
or  recording  events,  the  invention  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Suy-yin,  the  Pro- 
metheus of  China.  The  Chinese  are  said  to 
have  used  them  till  they  w^re  supersed>  d  by 
the  art  of  writing.  The  quipu  has  been  lound 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Mexico,  among  the  Norih 
American  Indi;ins,  but  in  Peru  quipus  served 
as  the  regular  means  of  record  and  communl 
cation  for  a  highly-organized  society.  Tlu 
Peruvians  app'-ar  to  Lave  been  particularly 
expert  lu  its  use,  being  able  by  its  employment 
to  keep  on  record  not  only  statistical  informa- 
tion, sucli  aa  the  Dumt>er  of  soldiers,  tho 
Juautities  of  the  crops,  the  contents  of  tin; 
nca's  warehouses,  Ac,  but  also  information  of 
a  historical  character  to  which  such  a  system 
would  seem  completely  unfitted.  The  records 
thua  kept  must  have  bcL-n  vuiy  simple,  since 
their  d'-'tails  must  otherwise  have  been  liable  to 
misuppieliensiotj,  even  to  one  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  quipu.     (See  extract.) 

"  The  quipu  la  ii  iif  nr  reliitlon  of  the  rosary  and  th» 
waiu).'Uiu-Btrin>:.  It  conaiats  of  a  cord  with  knots 
tied  III  it  for  the  pun'»>*e  of  recalling  or  8uege<iting 
something  to  tiie  niind.  When  a  funiier'e  daughter 
ties  a  linttt  lu  her  liandkerchiet  to  remt^mber  a  com- 
misbiun  at  market  by,  she  makes  a  nidmieutary  -/uipu 
....  Von  Tschudi  dtsciil-es  them  a-  consisting  of 
a  thick  main  cord,  with  thinner  Lorda  tied  ou  to  It  at 
certain  distances,  in  which  the  knuta  are  tied.  The 
length  of  the  <juiijui  varies  uiucb.  the  main  trunk 
being  often  many  eUs  lung,  eouietimes  only  a  single 
foot,  the  hrauclies  seldom  more  than  two  fe^t,  aud 
usually  much  less  ....  The  curds  are  often  ot 
Tarious  colours,  each  with  Its  own  proper  meaning: 
fed  i'-i  soldiers,  yelhiw  f  r  tnld,  wliit*  for  silver,  grt-en 
for  com.  and  so  otk  llti^  kiiut-wiiting  was  es|iecii»lly 
fuited  for  rr^rkiiiiint:^  and  statistj-.al  tahles  ;  a  single 
knot  meant  ten.  a  duulile  one  a  hiunlred.  a  triple  'ino 
A  thousand,  two  singlce  side  by  sidt;  tweiiLv.  two 
double*  two  hundred.  The  diataocea  frum  tlie  tuain 
cord  were  of  great  im[K>rtance,  aa  wti*  the  se<juence  of 
the  branches,  for  the  principal  ohjecCs  weie  pi, iced  uj 
the  first  branches  and  near  the  trunk,  and  su  iu  de- 
creasing order.  This  art  of  reckoning  .  .  is  still 
In  use  amuug  the  lji-ril»un-u  of  the  Pun*,"— JVfw." 
L'arly  Hixt.  Mankind  (ed.  1873),  pp.  164-lH 

•  quir-ace, ».    tCui&Ass.] 

•  quir-boUe, ».    [Cuirboult.) 

quire  (I).  *  qnairs,  "  queare,  •  cwaer, 

s.  [O.  t'r.  quaier,  quaytr,  t n if er  (Fr.  cahiery 
prob.  from  Lat.  quatenm m  =^  a.  collection  oi 
four  lejives,  a  small  quiro,  from  quatemi  = 
four  each,  from  quainor  =  four.l 

1.  A  colU'Ctirm  of  twenty-four  sheets  o 
unpriiited  pai  er.  Wrapjiing,  envelope,  jTint- 
ing,  and  many  other  papers  are  not  folded. 

If  A  publisher's  or  newsvendor's  quire  of 
printed  sheets  or  magazines  contains  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  copies. 

2.  A  collection  of  one  of  each  of  the  sheets 
of  a  book  laid  in  consecutive  order  ready  for 
folding.  The  sheets  are  gathered  into  a 
quire  or  book,  which  is  folded  along  the 
middle. 

•  3.  A  little  book  ;  a  pamphlet.  (Bp.  HcUl : 
Satires,  ii.  1.) 

quire-stock,  «.  Publi.^hers'  stock  in 
riieets,  as  distinguished  from  bound  copies. 

•  quire  (2).  "  quler»  •  quere,  s.    [Choir,  $.} 

1.  A  bodv  of  singers;  a  chorus.  (Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  76.) 

2.  The  part  of  the  choir  assigned  to  the 
choristers  or  singers  ;  the  choir. 

•"Standpig  vpon  the  steppes  at  the  qut/er  dore.'* — 
Fabijan,  voL  il.  |an.  1510J. 

3.  A  company,  an  assembly. 

"He  mote  perceive  a  little  dawnhie  sight 
Of  aU  which  there  was  d.iing  in  that  yiWre" 

.'.petiser  :  F-  «..  VI.  vUL  4B. 

"quire.  *qnler,  f.l    [Quire  (2),  s.l    To  sing 

in  concert  or  cliorus  ;  to  sing  hannoniously. 

"  Still  quiring  to  the  vmng-eyed  cher-iMms  " 

ShakeSp.  :  Meixhant  of  I  cwice,  v,  1. 

•  quir'-i-l^,    ndih     [QinRLE.l      Revclvinglj 
{UtanyhtiTst :  Virgil  ;  jEneid  i.  219.) 

qutr-i-na'-li-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.l 

Roman  Andq.:  Annual  fi-asts  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Romulus,  also  called  Quiriuus. 

qui-W'-niis,  s.     [See  def.  of  compound.] 

qulrinus-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  kind  of  rock  oil  of  thiokish  con- 
sistence, so  called  from  the  Cai^>el  of  St.  Qui- 
rinus  at  Tegernsee,  near  which  it  issues.  It 
is  brownish -yellow,  olive-greeu  by  reflected 
light,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  0  835. 


fite,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  caoel.  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pfttr 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ctib,  ciire,  vnlte,  cur,  r^o,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  <»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw^ 


quirister — quite 
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■  quir'-iB-tcr,  ■  qner-este,  s.  iquirb  (2;, 
it. J    A  L■lll.^i^tlT,  a  sin^fr 

"  The  cuy  guirii:ert.  thAt  lo<1^  wlthto.* 

TAoiruim  :  Spring,  «l. 

\  Still  in  use  at  Windiester  College. 

*  quir-i-ta'-tion,  »  (Lat.  qidritalio,  from 
'iuirit'-itus,  pa.  ]':ir.  of  quirUoz=to  raise  a 
I»l;riiitivc  cry  ;  q^ieror  =  to  complain.]  A  cry- 
ing fnr  help ;  a  plaintive  cry. 

"Ttiou  tbiu  utoiiisheet  men     .  .  wltb  ■onofuT  > 
VuMtatioTu"~Bp^  Jiult .  Vvntempl  ;  The  CrudJUiju. 

^uirk.  s.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  Wei. 
c/tico.ii  —  to  turn  biiskly  ;  cAicf/r=  strong 
iiiipulse  ;  chwyritu  =  to  whir,  to  whiz  ;  chwircd 
—  a  quirk,  a  piece  of  craft ;  chu'iredu=.tol>& 
CHifty,  lo  play  tricks:  cf.  Gael.  cuinid  =  & 
turn,  a  wile,  a  trick  (Skeat).'] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Uinguage : 

1.  An  .irtftil  turn,  evasion,  or  subterfuge ;  a 
shift,  a  quibble. 

"To  ri'i.-iir  tl.iit  error,  uid  Jwive  nothing  to  tbe 
■Dercy  of  a  Iaw  ,mtrk."— Decay  vf  i'letjf. 

2.  A  fit,  a  turn  ;  a  sharp  stroke  or  attack. 

"  I't*  felt  no  tiiany  quiikj  of  Jov  aiii]  grief." 

Shnkftj:  :  Ails  Well  th<it  Knils  WcU.  ill.  t 

3.  A  sharp  taunt  or  return  ;  a  quip,  a  quib- 
ble. 

"  Ply  her  with  love  lettera  and  T)IIIet«, 

AiiU  \mit  tljttiu  well,  fur  auirkt  and  qitllleta." 

VuCtc-r-  JiuU.broi.iiLt, 

4.  A  flight  of  fancy ;  a  conceit. 

•'  One  tliat  excels  the  gntrku  nf  blazoutnpr  pent." 

ahfti^sp.  :  oihetlo.  It.  L 

5.  A  lij'ht  frngmentary  piece  of  music  ;  an 

irroyular  air.     {I'ope,) 

6.  Tlie  clucl;  of  a  stocking. 

7.  A  pane  of  glass  cut  at  the  sides  and  top 
in  the  form  uf  a  rhomb. 

n.  Architect  lire  £  Carpentry  : 

1.  .\  suJden  turn  ;  api-lied  to  a  form  of 
inoultling  in  which  an  acute  recess  sep«rate8 
the  moulding  proper  from  the  tillet  or  suflit. 
It  is  much  used  between  mouldings  in  Gothic 
nrciiiteeture  ;  in  (jrccian,  and  sometimes  in 
U'liiiun,  architecture  ovolos  and  ogees  are 
usually  quirked  at  tha  top. 

2.  A  projecting  fillet  on  the  sole  or  side  of 
B  grooving-plane,  which  arts  us  a  fence  or  a 
gauge  for  depth  or  distance. 

3.  A  piece  taken  ont  of  any  rej^ular  gronnd- 
■plot  or  floor,  so  as  t^i  niaku  a  court,  yai-d,  iic.  : 
ttius,  if  the  j:round-pl:m  were  scpiare  or  ol>- 
h'liy,  and  a  piece  were  taken  out  of  the  comer, 
aucJi  jitece  i^  called  a  quirk, 

quirk-float,  s     An  angle-float  (q.v.). 

qnlrk  moulding*  s. 

Ctirp.,  <tc.  .*  A  muuUliii;;  whose  sharp  and 
■ndden  return  from  its  extreme  projection  to 
the  re-entrant  angle  partakea  ntlier  of  a 
str.oght  line  on  the  jtrolile  than  of  the  curve. 

quirked,  a.  (Eng,  quirk;  -ed.]  Formed  or 
Imiiislied  witli  a  quuk  or  chauneL 

qulrkcd-mouldlng,  s.    [Quibk-mould- 

•  quirk'-ish.  a.    [Eng.  quirk ;  -Uh.] 

1.  Having  the  character  or  nature  of  a  quirk; 
con»i->ting  of  quirka,  turns,  or  quibbles ; 
quibbling. 

"  Sometimes  it  ffiicetloumncMl  Is  IckIrimI  !u  a  »\f 

?|Ut.'itlluii.  In  a  gulrktii/t  rmwoii.  lu  a  slircwil  liiUiuialuii, 
n  cuiiniiiijly  JivcrthiK  or  cleverly  Tcluriiag  an  ultjeo* 
Uou."—lfitrrow     Senn^tnt,  voL  L.  MT.  li. 

2.  ilesemblinga  quirk. 

quirk'- jr,  a.  (Eng.  quirk  ;  -;/.]  Full  of  qutrks, 
quihblirt,  or  subterfuges;  quibhhng,  slnlty  • 
as,  a  yiiir/iy  attorney. 

*  quirle,  v.i.    JWhikl,  v.\ 

quia  oa~U'~xue.  s  pi.    [Mod.Lat.gui3ca7(t«); 

Lat.  leiiL  pi  ailj.  hulf.  -iinjc.\ 

Ornith.'  Uoiit-tails;  a  sub-family  of  Icter- 
Uhe  (in  older  classiticatiuuH,  of  bturnida-). 
Bill  rather  attenuated,  as  hmg  as,  or  longer 
than,  tlie  head  ;  culmen  curved,  tip  much 
hcnidown;  tall  lunger  than  wings;  jegshtted 
fttr  walking.  Colour  of  males  entirely  black, 
with  lustrous  retlectious. 

quis'-caliiB,  ».    [A  word  of  no  etym.J 

Ornith. :  The  tyi)ical  genus  of  the  anb- 
faniily  Quiscaliiin'.  with  t'li  Hpccir-s,  ranging 
from  Venezuolii  and  Columbia  nrirtliward  t^) 
til"  central  United  S'Jitos.  They  ore  known 
<u  Gi'nkh-8  or  OnickleH  in  the  United  States, 


and  ofU'ii  alH4i  as  **bli«k-birds"  nnd  "boat- 
tails."  The  t«rui  Gnikle  Is  moie  inoporly 
applied  to  various  tropical  birds  of  thtt  utarliug 
family,  with  thobabiis  of  the  common  titnrling, 
and  occaHiooally  a  romurkiible  power  of  Imitat- 
ing the  humaji  voice;  as  ia  the  Mina  Bird  uf 
India. 

•  quish,  ».  [Ft.  cuisse.]  Armour  forthe  thighs. 
ICl'isu.J 

"  One  sort  hull  the  ^iifiAnr,  tlie  greues,  th«  anrlettMi, 
y*  wiM-\  ctu*9  ou  the  ijL'ht  rl.Ut  aud  on  the  K-ft  aide 
»yl\ei.'—BaU  :  Ilenr^JK  (t.u.  l), 

•  qolsh-ln,  s     [Cusuion.] 

quia  qua-lis,  s.     {JM.   quisf  =  who?  and 

ijuiiUsi  =of  what  kind?  iicfening  to  the 
diiticulty  of  cliissifying  it.] 

JioL  :  A  genus  of  Combreteffi.  Calyx  long, 
tubular;  petals  five,  laigor  tlnn  the  teeth  of 
tlie  calyx ;  stiimens  ten,  exserted  ;  di'upe  dry, 
live  angled,  one  seed.  Shrubs  with  climbing 
blanches  and  white  or  red  llowers.  Xatives 
of  Java,  the  Malay  Arcliipelago,  and  India. 
About  five  aperies  tiro  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  their  brilliant  flowers.  The  seeds  of  (^'nls- 
gunlis  indica  are  used  in  the  Mohicciis  as  a 
vermifuge,  so  are  tliose  of  y.  chinensis{^)  at 
Macao. 

qUiSt.  quest,  «.  [Tcel.  quesa  ■=  a  bird,  prob.  of 
the  pi^ct»n  kind ;  qvisti  ~  the  branch  of  a  tree.] 
The  ringdove  or  wooiii'igpon  ;  tiie  cusliat. 

'"Thtme  holes  perkrd  into  the  ronta  thcnisflreJ  are 
Dotduue  liy  the ^uislt.'—iJai']/  Tr/ryraph.Dvc^,  lb85» 

•quis'-tron,  "quys-troune,  a.  [Etj-m. 
duiibtful.J  A  bcygar,  a  scuiliun.  (Bovuiunt 
o/tkeHoset  880.) 

quit,  •  quyt-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [0.  Fr.  quita-  (Ft. 
quitter),  from  5ii(7/'  =  quit  (q.v.);  Sp  &  Fort. 
quitar ;  li^\.  quitare,  chitart.\ 
A*  Transitive: 

•  1,  To  discharge,  as  nn  obligation,  debt,  or 
duty  ;  to  meet  and  satisfy. 

"  Aa  if  he  came  to  beg 
Aiiti  Uut  to  quit  a  score." 

Covipcr  :  I'raily  IHitrat. 

•2.  To  pay  for. 

"  lie  mal  qitj/tm  hlnp  ale." 

Oid.  A'W.  JditceU..  p.  ISO.  L  TJ. 

•3.  To  set  free;  to  deliver,  to  absolve,  to 
acquit. 

"God  quit  you  In  his  mercy." 

S/ioketp. :  Ucnrg  V.,  IL  X. 

•  i.  To  remit. 

"To  quit  the  line  for  one-hntf  of  his  pooda" 

Shakctp. :  Mcrcimut  of  Verncc,  iv.  L 

•  5.  To  set  free  or  deliver,  as  from  something 
hurt  fill,  oppressive,  or  disagreeable  ;  to  relieve, 
to  liberate, 

6.  (JCejtex.)  •  To  meet  the  claims  upon,  or  ex- 
pectations held  of;  to  conduct,  to  behave,  to 
acquit     (1  S'lmutl  iv.  9.) 

•  7.  To  repay,  to  requite.  (Chapman :  Homer; 
Iliad  V.) 

•  8.  To  carry  through  ;  to  do  or  perform  to 
the  end  ;  to  discharge  fully 

"  Ntver  w  orthy  prliioe  a  day  tlld  ywtt 
\\  Itli  tfreatQr  UaJtArd,  aud  with  luore  renown." 

9.  To  depart  from  ;  to  leave ;  to  go  away  or 

retire  from. 

"Uo  quitted  the  caiitp,  ai^l  n-tlrM  to  Locbaber.'i^ 
MM:aulay  :  I/iH-.  Sitjf.,  cli.  mi. 

10.  To  forsake,  to  abandon,  to  cease. 

"Their  father. 
Then  old  and  foud  ol  I*. in,  took  Buch  Burroir 
IWl  lie  quiC  bciiiK.  '     .a/uiAwj^  ;  Ct/miitliii*,  L  L 

•  11.  To  resign,  to  give  up. 

B.   Intrans. :  To  leave  or  remove  from  a 

place. 

•  II  (1)  To  quit  cost :  To  pay  the  cost  or  ex- 
penses ;  to  be  remunerative  ;  togivea  return, 

(J)  To  quit  scorfs  :  'J'o  make  even  ;  to  choose 
mutually  from  demands  by  nmtual  equivalents 
given. 

quit.  •  owito,  *  quyt,  •  quyte,  a,    TO.  Fr. 

quae  (Fr.  yiu(^)  =  di«chaig<:d,  quit,  itrleascd, 
Iioiu  Lilt,  quietuiitf  accus.  vtquivtu^  =  at  icbt, 
satislied  ;  Sp  i/ui/o  =  quit.  (Juit  is  a  shorter 
firm  of  uuiet  (qv.J.]  Discharged  or  released 
fromadebt,  obligation,  duty,  or  penalty;  free, 
clear,  absolv(^d. 

"  with  the  K)(t  of  100  pl*cea  of  soMe,  wa  war*  qutt  of 
UHiUt."—l/acklui/t:   Voynget,  II.  l..i. 

^I  The  word  is  frcMuently  u.sed  colloquially 
In  tlio  form  ciuits,  as,  robeyiiif.>iwith  one,  that 
is,  to  be  on  even  terms  with  hhn,  Uj  have 
arranged  claims  or  demands  by  mutual  con- 
CesNions;  hence,  as  au  exclauuitiou,  ^uifj  /  we 
are  quifH  or  even. 


**  She's  quitt  with  them  now'—  Tanburgh :  prtm^ked 
Wife.  lit.  L 

Double  or  quits,  •  Jjoufilf  or  qvit :  A  term  In 
gam  I  ■ling,  when  the  stake  lost  by  one  jihiyer  is 
eillier  to  be  doubled  in  the  event  of  his  losing 
again.ur  toberediured  tonothingintheeveitluf 
his  wmning,  thus  making  the  two  parties  quits, 

•"Twore  good  lo  flglit  d'-ubl*  or  fuU."—Beaum.  S 
FI^L  :  A'irv  *  -Vo  AUig.  llL  L 

quit- rent,  s.  Rent  i<aid  by  the  freeholders 
and  ciqiyhuhlera  of  a  nianor  in  discharge  or 
acquittance  of  otlier  services.  The  teim  U 
used  to  den  ito  various  ujiuiual  rents;  a  qui^ 
rent,  pnperly  ejHyiking,  Icing  rwervcd  in  Ilea 
of  other  services,  and  so  call  d  Iwcause,  on 
paying  it,  the  tenant  of  the  tarn)  goe.:  quit 
and  free,  la  old  records  It  is  calb-^1  white 
rent,  because  it  was  paid  in  silvjr  money,  in 
distinction  to  cum  reiila.  Un<ler  existint:  lawi 
an  owner  of  land  is  empowered  to  redeem  any 
quit-reut  to  which  It  may  be  sul-ject. 

"  Both  sorts  are  indlfrprcutly  ilenoinifiat«d  quit' 
tvntJ,  quiefi  rr<(i:u$.  brcauac  tlierebj  tlie  tenant  Kwa 
quit  and  free  uf  all  other  services.  "—/(f<idfc<ro«e.-  Com- 
mtrU.,  bk.  iu,  cli.  S. 

quit,    8.     [Etym.  doubtful ;    prob.   onomato- 
poetic,  from  the  note  of  tlie  birds.) 

Ornith  :  A  popular  nnme,  applied  to  many 
birds  in  Jamaica.  Tlie  Banana  t^uit  is  Certhia 
fluffola  ;  tlie  Blue  Quit,  Euphonia  Jamaica; 
the  Glass  Quit,  i^i-ermophila  olivaceu;  and  the 
Orange  Quit,  Taiiagrella  nijicollis.    {Gosse.) 

•  quit'-al,  $.    [Eng.  quit  or  qiiite,  v. ;  -al.]    A 
requital.    (S^^nUsh  Tragaly,  iii.) 

qui  tam,  phr.    [Lat  =  who  as  welL] 

Jmw  :  A  popular  action  on  a  penal  stitute, 
pailly  at  the  suit  of  the  que<n,  and  partly  at 
that  of  an  informer ;  so  called  front  tlie  wurds  : 
"qui  tarn  pro  doinina  regina,  (piani  pro  se 
ijiio,"  &c  =  who  (sues)  as  well  ^for  our  lady, 
the  queen,  as  for  hiui&elf). 

•  qnif-an90,  s.    [Qdittance.] 

quit9li,  quit^h'-grass,  s.  [For  quick,  ^ich- 
grass,  from  its  vitality  and  rapid  growth.) 

Hot.:  (1)  Triticum  repens  [Couch-obassJ  ; 
(2)  Agrostis  ttolonifera  [FioRiNJ.  Triticum 
rvpctin,  variously  called  Couch-gra.'ss,  ^Vhea^ 
gra.?s,  Dog-gra.vs,  Quickens,  and  Sqnitch  or 
Quitch,  ia  a  grass  which,  though  of  the  same 
genus  us  wheat,  is  a  tronblesonie  weed.  It  has 
creeping  root-stocks,  perennial  in  growth, 
whicb  render  it  very  difficult  of  extirpation,  aud 
ncL-ii  t<»  be  very  carefully  removed  from  culti- 
vated land.  Yet  it  is  not  without  its  utility 
lu  times  of  scarcity  it  has  been  used  as  food. 
It  is  also  cmpl'»yed  as  a  source  of  beer,  as  a 
d'tnieslic  medicine,  and,  more  frequently,  as 
fodder  Cut  early,  it  makes  very  good'hay 
Its  routs  also  serve  a  purjiose  iu  binding  laud 
iuto  pasturage  of  inferior  value. 

"They  are  the  In'stconi  u-  Bmw  nn  (crouiids  aultject 
toyuUcA^-tMiorotiivt  wccda.'— Ji/urft/iwr.  Hutbiuulr^, 

"^nlt'-clalm,  vt.    [QiJiTrtAiM,  *.] 

Jxiw :  To  abandon,  renounce,  or  resign  ft 
claim  or  title  to  ;  to  relinquish  a  claim  to  by 
deed,  without  <'uvenant,s  of  warrantry  against 
advei-se  and  paramount  titles. 

"R<>»:rr.  sitn  of  Rlcliard  de  6<:elt<iu,  quitclaimed  all 
his  ri^ht  ill  three  oibtaiuc*  ot  laud  ht-ra"— ifurton: 
JtmuulictJH  J£boracen*4,  p.  U. 

quit  claim,  *  quito-olaym,  n.  &  a.   (Eng. 

giiif,  and  c/'um.] 

A*  -Ai  substantive: 

Law :  A  deed  cf  release  ;  an  Instrument  by 
which  some  claim,  right,  or  title,  real  or  sup- 
posed, to  an  estate,  is  iclinqiiished  to  oiiuthur 
without  any  covenant  or  warrantry,  express 
or  implied. 

B.  As  adj. :  Free  from  claim. 

"Vi'i'«<^'"J/">tbuUcbulKofrv.''    tJuyqfn'arwike.it.il<x. 

quite,  *  qulght,  *  qnyte,  adv,    [Quit,  a.) 

1.  Cunipleiely,  perfectly,  wholly,  entirely, 

tlioroughly. 

"Tlip  fikymt  flowre  »iir  fclrlond  sll  ouixng 
U  l.idid  ■iuUf.  Hitd  liiludu.t  s^.io." 
^jj«nt*r     Sh^phf'inU  Caltiuirr ;  Itre*mb»r. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  degree;  very:  aa, 
quite  hot,  quite  young,  &c 

*  quito-olamo,  v.t  To  n  lease,  to  a^ 
solve.    \^J^i',u.-cr:  F.  g.,  IV.  li.  14.) 

qulto-ontlro,  a. 

Hot.:  IVrfectlv  fr«e  from  division  of  thi 
margin.    A  stronger  tenn  than  entire. 


boU.  b^;  p^t,  t6t^l;  oat,  90II,  oboruo,  ^Filn,  bonph;  go,  ^om;  thin,  ^Is;  sin,  a^;  exi)oot.  Xonophon,  o^ist,    -lAg. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tloa,  -slon  =  obun;  -(lon«  -$lon  =  zhiln.    -clous,  -tloua,  -oloua  ~  obilA.    -bio,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  doL 
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quite— quoil 


QUlte-slmple,  a.     [Simple,  a.,  ]I.] 

■  qnxte,  *  quyte,  v.t.    [Qdit,  v.}    To  quit,  to 

requite,  to  repay,  to  return. 
"  To  quite  them  UL"  Sptnter:  Colin  Clout,  689. 

•quite'-ly,  •quyte-ly.acfy.  [Eug.  quiU ; -ly.l 

1.  Quite,  comiik'tely,  eutirely. 

"  Toui  anceatres  cuuquered  all  Frtince  quitely.' 
Robert  de  Brunne,  jf.  Uik 

2.  Freely,  at  liberty. 

Qni'-tO  (qu  as  k).  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  capital  city  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador.  A  city  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
situation,  ita  site  beiug  9351  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  height  surpasaing  that  of  any  other 
city.  It  was  one  uf  the  old  Inca  cities,  which 
the  Spanish  conquerors  continued  to  occupy. 

Quito-orange,  $. 

Bot. .  The  fruit  of  Solanum  guUoense.  This 
species  of  Solanum  bears  a  wholesome  fruit 
resembling  an  orange  in  appearance,  and  not 
unlike  it  in  flavor.  The  genus,  of  which  the 
potato  is  the  most  important  representative, 
contains  other  useful  plants,  including  the 
Kangaroo  apple  of  Australia,  whose  fruit  is 
wholesome  when  ripe,  but  poisonous  when 
nnripe. 

Iiaits.  s.    [Quit,  a.] 

•  quit'-ta-ble,  a.  fEng.  qiiit,  v. ;  -able.} 
Capable 'uf  being  quitted  or  vacated. 

•  quit'-tal,  s.  [Eng.  quit,  or  quite,  v. ;  -aL] 
Requital,  return,  repayment,  quittance. 

"  Aa  Id  revenge  or  guittal  of  such  strife." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  236. 

quit'~tan9e»  "quit-aunce.  *cwit-auxice, 

s.     [U.  Fr.  quilance,  from  Luw  Lat.  quietatitia ; 
O.  Sp.  quitaiiza  ;  Ital.  quitanza,  quietanxa.] 

1.  A  discharge  or  release  from  8  debt  or 
obligation ;  an  acquittance. 

*'In  any  bill,  wamtnt.  quittance,  or  obligation.'— 
Skaketp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Wittdtor,  1.  I. 

*  2.  Recompense,  return,  reiiayment,  re- 
quital.    {Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  2.) 

•quit'-tan9e,v.(.  [Quittance,  ».)  To  repay, 
to  requite. 

"  FittUuc  bMt  to  quittance  thetr  deceit," 

Sliakei,,. :  1  Ucury  (7..  II.  \, 

quit'-ter  (1),  5.    [Eng.  quit,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  quits,  eapecially  a  contestant 
who  succumbs  before  he  ia  actually  defeated. 

*  2.  A  deliverer. 

quit'-ter (2),  quit-tor,  qwytur, «.   [Prob. 

for  quittttrc  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  The  scoria  of  tin. 

2.  Matter  discharging  or  flowing  from  a 
wound  or  sore. 

IL  Fa.Tr. :  An  ulcer  formed  between  the 
hair  and  hoof,  generally  on  the  inside  quarter 
of  a  horse's  hoof.    Called  also  Quitter-boue. 

quitter-bone,  s.     [Quitter  (2),  II.] 

•  quit'-ture,  «.  [Eng.  quit,  t.  ;  -urc]  A 
discharge  of  matter  from  a  sore  or  wound ; 
an  issue. 

"  To  cleuue  the  quitture  from  thy  wound.' 

Chaytnan  :  iJomer ;  JUadxiv. 

quiv'-er  (1),  '  quyv-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cuivre, 
cuevre,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  kohhar ;  Ger.  Arocfter  = 
a  quiver;  A.S.  cocur,  cocer;  Dut.  koker ;  Dan. 
kogger ;  Sw.  kogcr ;  Icel.  kogur.]  A  case  or 
sheath  for  arrows. 

"  His  bow  and  t'ildec  quiirer  lying  him  beside. 

Speiuer:  F.  C-.  HI.  ▼•  8*^ 

quiver-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Aloi  dichotoma. 

quiv'-er  (2),  s.  [Quiver,  v.]  Tke  act  or  state 
of  quivering  ;  a  tremulous  motion  ;  a  shaking, 
a  quaking,  a  trembling. 

•  qmV-er,  a.  [A.S.  ctt'^/er.]  Nimble,  active  ; 
full  of  motion. 

"There  waa  a  little  quiver  fellov.'—Shaktup. :  3 
Benry  ir..  lii.  2. 

quiv'-er,  *  quyv-er,  v.i.  [From  the  same 
root  as  qnivcr,  a.,  qtmrer,  and  quake;  ct 
O.  Dan.  kuiven,,  kuiveren  =  to  quiter.] 

3.  To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  shudder,  to 
■hiver,  to  quake. 

•■  Ho  quieer'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead." 

Dryden:  Palamoni  Arcite,  iU.  704. 

&  To  move  or  play  with  a  tremulous  motion. 


quiv'-ered.  a.     [Eng.  quiver  (1),  s.  ;  -<d.] 

1.  Furnished  or  provided  with  a  quiver. 

"  Her,  as  she  halted  on  a  green  bill-top. 
A  quiver  d  bimterBpy'd." 

Logan:  Spitod€  of  Levina, 

2.  Sheathed,  as  in  a  quiver. 

"  When  bli  quiver'd  ibafta  she  did  not  see." 

Sherburne  :  Rape  qf  Belen, 

quiv'-er-ihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Quiver,  v.] 

quiv'-er-ing-ly,  tuiv.  [Eng.  quivering;  -ly.] 
In  a  quivering  or  trembling  mannar ;  with 

quivering. 

"  It  stretched  out  its  limbs  quiveringly  upon  the 
table."— /"oe  ;   Work*  {\m\).  ii.  43U. 

*  quiv'-er-ish,  a.  [Eng.  quiver,  v. ;  -ish.\ 
Tremulous,  quivering. 

"  Forth  with  a  qxiiverith  horror."* 

Stanyhnrst  :   Virgil  ;  ^neid  111,  30, 

qulv'-er-wort,  s.      [Eng.  quiver  (2),  5.,  and 
u-ort.] 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Confervace£e(q.v.).  (Paxton.) 

qui  vive{qu  ask),  7i?ir.  [Fr.=who lives?]  The 
challenge  of  a  French  sentry  to  any  person 
approaching  his  post,  equivalent  to  the 
English  "Who  goes  there  ?"  Hence,  To  be  on 
the  qui  vive  =  io  be  on  the  alert  or  look-out, 
to  be  watchful  and  attentive. 

*  quix'-ote,  v.i,  [Quixotic]  To  act  like 
Don  Quixote. 

"You  shall  Qiiixoto  It  by  yoMrvAL'—ranbrufih: 
FaUe  Friend,  iv.  2. 

quix-ot'-ic,  a.  [After  Don  Quixote,  the  hero 
of  Cervantes'  romance  of  that  name,  who  is 
pictured  as  a  half  crazy  champion  of  tlie  sup- 
posed distressed,  and  a  caricature  of  the  knight- 
errants  of  the  Middle  Ages.]  Extravagantly 
romantic;  aiming  at  an  extravagantly  ideal 
standard  ;  visionary  :  ridiculously  venture- 
some or  romantic. 

"  Of  Raleigh's  other  enterprises,  more  especially  of 
bii  qitixotir  nsceiit  of  the  Orinoco." — Taylor:  Words 
*  Places,  p.  It. 

qnix-6t'-lC-al-ly,  orfv.  [Eng.  quiocotic ;  -ally.) 
In  a  quixotic  manner;  in  a  mad  or  absiu-dly 
romantic  manner. 

qmx'-ot-ism,  5.  [Quixotic]  Schemes  or 
actions  like  tliose  of  Don  Quixote;  romantic 
or  visionary  ideas. 

quix'-ot-ry,  s.  [Quixoncj  Quixotism; 
visionary  schemes. 

quiz,  s.  [A  word  which  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  following  joke  :  Daly,  manager  of 
the  Dublin  theatre,  laid  a  wager  that  he  would 
introduce  into  the  language  within  twenty- 
four  hours  a  new  word  of  no  meaning.  Ac- 
cordingly on  every  wall,  or  all  places  acces- 
sible, were  chalked  up  the  four  mystic  letters, 
and  all  Dublin  was  inquiring  what  they  meant. 
The  wager  was  won,  and  the  word  remains 
current  in  our  language.    (£?fit'er.)] 

1.  Something  designed  to  puzzle  or  turn 
one  into  ridicule ;  a  hoax,  a  jest. 

2.  One  who  quizzes  or  banters  another. 

3.  An  odd-looking  person  ;  an  original. 

"  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  make  sucli  a  91112  of  yoar> 
self."— J/od.  D'Arblay  :  Diary,  vL  IS8. 

4.  A  t'Oy,  called  also  a  bandelore,  used  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
consisting  of  a  small  cylinder  or  wheel  with 
a  deeply  grooved  circumference,  to  which  a 
cord  or  string  was  attached.  The  game  was 
to  keep  the  toy  rolling  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  making  it  unwind  and  then  wind 
the  string  on  itself. 

6.  A  meeting  of  students  for  oral  question- 
ing  by  a  coach  or  among  themselves.    ( Colloq.) 

quiz,  v.t.    [Quiz,  «.] 

1.  To  puzzle,  to  hoax,  to  banter,  to  chaff; 
to  make  sport  of  by  means  of  obscure  ques- 
tions, hints,  (tc. 

2.  To  look  at  through,  or  as  through, 
a  quizzing-glass ;  to  peer  at ;  to  eye  suspi- 
ciously. 

3.  To  examine  orally,  as  in  a  quiz.  [Quiz, 
«.,  5.] 


quiz'-zer.  s.    [Eng.  quiz^ 
quizzes  others  ;  a  quiz. 


;  -er.]    One  who 
[Eng.  quiz ; 


quiz'-zic-al,  •  quiz'-ic-al,  a, 

-ical.] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  quiz ;  ad 
dieted  to  quizzing. 

2.  Bantering,  comical. 


"  With  a  quitxical  look  at  the  group  around  him."— 

Barper't  Monthly.  Sept.,  1886,  p.  595. 

quiz'-zic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   quizzical;  -ly.] 
In  a  quizzical,  bantering,  or  mocking  manner. 

"  '  Perhaps  youll  call  tbla  a  dog  too  ?'  be  quizzically 
interrogttted."— (7aj«(r«    Saturday  Journal.   Dec.   IS. 

188*. 

•  quiz-zi-fl-ca'-tion.  s.  [Quizzif?.]  A  joke, 
a  hoax.    {Miss  E<igeworth  :  Belinda,  ch.  xi.) 

•  quiz'-zi-fy,   v.t.      [Eng.   quiz;   t  connect. ; 
suff.  -/)/.]    To  make  odd  or  ridiculous. 


•  quiz'-Zl-ness,  s.     [Quiz,  ».]    Oddness,  ec- 
centricity. 


quiz'-zing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Quiz,  v.] 

quizzing-glass,  s.    A  small  single  eye- 
glass held  tu  the  eye. 

•  quiz'-zism,  $.  [Eng.  quiz :  -ism.]  The  man- 
ners or  habits  of  a  quiz ;  the  act  or  practice 
of  quizzing. 

•quo,  pTOTi.    [Who.] 

quo'- ad  sa'-cra,  phr.  [Lat.]  So  far  as  re- 
gards sacred  matters  :  as,  a  quoad  sacra  parish. 

quob,  5.  [QuoB,  v.]  A  quicksand,  a  bog,  a 
quagmire. 

quob-mire,  s.    A  quagmire.    (Prov.) 

quob,  v.i.  [Cf.  Ger.  quvbbeln,  quahheln=to 
shake.]  To  move,  as  the  foetus  in  the  uterus  ; 
to  throb,  as  the  heart;  to  quiver.  (Local  <t 
vulgar.) 

•  quod,  pret.  ofv.     [QroTH.] 

quod.  s.  [For  quad  (q.v.).]  A  quadrangle, 
as  uf  a  prison,  where  the  prisoners  exercise  : 
hence,  a  prison,  a  gaol.     (Slang.) 

"  Fanc-y  a  nob  like  you  helng  sent  to  quod."~B.  Dii- 
raeli :  U-  nrietta  Temple,  Lk.  vL,  eh.  Xi. 

quod,  t'.(.  [Ql'od,  s.]  To  put  in  prison;  to 
imprison.     (Slang.) 

•  quod'-dle  (1),  v.i.   [A  frequent.  Trom  quob  (?), 

or  perhaps  waddle  (q.v.).]     To  paddle  about. 


*quod'-dle  (2),  v.t.     [Coddle.]    To  parboil. 

"Take  your  pippins  green  and]  ;uo(2(£fe  .thena."— 
Queen'i  Clotet  Opened,  p.  204. 

qu6d'-d^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
scaled  herring,  cured  in  North  America  by 
being  smoked  and  salted.    (Simmonds.) 

qu6d'-li-bet,    *  quod-ly-bet,  ».     [Lat.  = 

what  pleases  you  ;  cf.  quillet.] 
*•  1.  A  nice  point ;  a  subtlety  ;  a  quillet. 

"  All  his  qitodlibett  of  art 
Could  not  expound  its  pulae  and  heat." 

Prior:  Alma.  ilL  SM. 

2.  Music :  (1)  A  sort  of  fantasia  ;  ("J)  a  pot- 
pouiTi ;  (3)  a  Dutch  couprrt. 

*qu6d-U-bet-ar'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  quod- 
libet ;  -arian.]  One  who  talks  or  disputes  on 
any  subject  at  pleasure. 

•  quod-li-bet'-ic,  *  qudd-U-bet'-ic-al,  a, 

[Eng.  quodlibet;  -ic,  -iail.]  Not  restrained 
to  a  particular  subject ;  discussed  at  pleasure 
for  curiosity  or  entertainment ;  specif.,  a 
term  applied  in  the  schools  to  theses  or 
problems  proposed  to  be  debated  for  curiosity 
or  entertainment. 

"  The  president  of  the  quodlibeticaZ  disputations  of 
Loraue.'— /"u/Ae.-  To  P.  Frnrine,  p.  1- 

•  qu6d-li-bet'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  quod- 
Ubetical ;  -ly.]  In  a  (^iindlibetical  manner; 
after  the  fashion  of  a  quodlibet ;  for  curiosity 
or  entertainment. 


•  quod-ling,  s.    [Codling.] 

quoich,  8,     [If.  ft  Gael.  cuac%  =  a  cup.]     A 
drinking  cup  or  vessel. 

*'  The  girded  quoich  they  hrimincd  for  him." 

Blackie  :  Lays  of  tfijltJuntls  * /tlamit,  p  17L 

•  quoif  (qu  as  k),  s.  &  V.     [CoiF,  s.  &  v.] 

•  quoif -fure  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Coiffurk.1 

•  quoU  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Coil,  s,\ 


i 


Ste.  Kit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
•r,  wore,  woU;  worii,  who,  son ;  mute,  onto,  ciire,  nnite.  our,  rule,  full ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pSt, 
Syrian,    te,  as  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 


quoin — quoth 
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qao2n  cqu  as  U),   •  quolne^  «.    ^Another 

spelling  of  coin  (q.v.).] 
*L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  A  corner. 

"  A  ■uddei)  teiDpeat  from  the  donert  flew  ,  .  .* 
Then,  wtiirliug  round,  th«  quaint  tiitri'llierBtrook." 
S'ludyt:  I'araphratit  (if  Job 

2.  Coin,  money. 

"  Saye*  one  to  totber.  What  quoine  haAt  T" 
_  Hou>laTui$  :  Knawt  of  Ctubb4*. 

fl.  Technically: 

1.  A  wedge-shaped  block.    Specif. : — 

(1)  Gun. :  A  wedge-shaped  block  of  wood, 
having  a  handle  inserted  in  its  tliicker  ex- 
tremity ;  nsed  in  some  cases  I'r>r  giving  the 
proper  elevation  to  mortars,  howitzers,  and 
n  ival  guns. 

(2)  Print. :  One  of  the  wodges  by  which  the 
pages  or  colimiiis  of  type  are  locked  in  a  chase, 
ready  for  printing. 

(3)  Naut. :  A  wedge  used  as  a  chock  in 
flowing  casks,  to  prevent  rolling. 

2.  M'ison.  :  An  external  angle  of  a  wall ; 
particularly  an  ashlar  or  luick  corner  project- 
ing beyond  the  general  faces  of  the  walls 
which  meet  at  the  angle. 

1i  Rustic  quoins  are  rusticated  ashlars 
forming  external  projecting  corners,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wall  being  of  ordinary  masonry, 
r:ii<ble,  or  brick,  with  occasional  piers  of 
n.asonry. 

quoln-post.  «. 

ilydr.  eng. :  The  heel-post  of  a  lock-gate. 

uuoit  (qu  as  k),  i  quoit, "  quoyte,  "  cosrte, 
*  colt,  5.  [Etym.  duabLful ;  prob.  from  O. 
Fr.  coiter  =  to  press,  to  push,  which  is  prob. 
from  Lat.  coacto  =  to  foice,  from  coocfiw, 
pa.  par.  of  Mgo  =  to  compel.] 

1.  A  flattish  disc  or  ring  of  iron  of  about  8J 
to  9J  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  1  to  2 
inches  in  breadth,  it  is  bevelled  towards 
till-  outer  edge,  which  is  sulficiently  sharp  to 
enter  into  moderately  soft  ground.  It  is  eon- 
^LX  on  the  upper  side,  and  slightly  concave 
on  the  lower. 

"  The  distuice  of  »  g^toit't  ctai  from  hli  tent." — 
Uackluyt  :    Voyaget.  i.  355. 

2,  {PI):  The  game  played  with  the  rinzs 
descrilied  in  1.  The  ground  is  from  21  to  ;iO 
yards  lung,  and  two  pins,  technically  known 
ns  hobs,  are  stuck  in  the  ground  (usually  a 
St  iff  clay)  at  a  distance  of  IS  to  24  yards  apart. 
Th'-  players,  each  of  whom  has  two  quoits,  are 
<livided  into  sides,  and  standing  at  one  hob 
thi'tw  their  quoits  in  turn  as  near  the  other 
hob  as  they  can,  endeavoring  if  possible  to 
ring  It,  timtis,  to  cause  the  hoo  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  quoit.  The  plajer  or  hule 
which  has  thrown  the  quoit  nearest  to  the 
hob,  provided  it  has  cut  into  the  ground,  or 
has  not  turned  over  on  its  back,  scores  one 
point  towards  game,  or  if  the  quoit  rings  the 
nob  two  points.  The  game  mav  be  any 
number  of  points.  The  sport  rebcinblea  tlie 
ancient  (fame  of  throwing  the  discus,  which 
wftH  Buch  a  favorite  aniusem»'nt  with  the  Greeks 
.iiid  R<jman8.  The  din<us  was  a  circular  platu 
of  Htono  or  metal,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  which  was  ht-ld  by  its  farther  edge 
witii  the  HkIiI  hand,  so  as  tu  reat  upon  the 
ft-rearm,  and  was  cast  with  a  swing  of  the  arm, 
aided  by  a  twist  of  the  whule  body.  It  was, 
like  tlio  quoit,  thrown  edge  forenir>st,  and  at 
an  upward  angle  of  4.'*°,  so  iw  to  give  it  as  great 
a  rango  as  possible,  and  ho  who  throw  it 
farthest  was  the  winner.  The  quoit  differs  from 
this  In  Its  being  thrown  at  a  hob,  and  being 
hollnw,  80  that  it  may  "ring"  the  hob.  To 
facilitate  the  striking  of  thoqnoitau  flat  circle 
of  day,  wliich  is  kept  moist,  is  usually  placed 
round  each  hob. 

*  quoit  (qu  as  k),  •  quoit,  v.i,  &  t.  [Quoit,  j.) 

A.  I'itnms.  :  To  play  at  quoits. 
**ToquoU,  tonin.»ii']  utirtU  and  clmrlotB  drive. " 

/trjjdrn:  Ovid ;  i/rt,trnorp/u>iM  i. 

B.  Trans. :  To  throw,  to  hurl. 

"  If  you  coQid  hftve  mad  th«  pbralcfftn  »nd  niifM 
nwiUtU  uut  lato  tilt  pwaJMce."— /^><f*r ,  H/»  of  tflekmtu, 

'  quo  Jur-fi,  phr.  (Lat  =by  what  right.] 
Uiw:  A  writ  which  formerly  lay  fur  him 
who  had  la?Ml  wherein  another  challenged 
common  of  p.slure,  time  out  of  mind,  and  It 
was  tocoiij|.cl  liitn  to  show  by  what  title  ho 
challenged  it.    (H'hailou.) 


*  quok,  *  qnoke,  prtt.  o/v.    [Quaes,  v.\ 

qnSll.  ».     [Native  name  (?).J 

Zool.  :  Dasyurus  macntrus,  a  predatory 
Australian  marsupial,  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 

qnon'-d&m,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  =  formerly.] 

A.  As  (ulj.  :  Ilaving  been  fonuerly  or  for  a 
time  ;  former. 

*■  I.«Ave  your  quomlum  compnnloDi  to  their  own 
dtMcM.'—The  (^uteti,  Sept  3«.  IMA. 

•  B.  As  subst. :  A  i)erson  formerly  in  an 
office  ;  one  who  has  been  tyected  from  au 
office. 

r  would  not  have  them   made  qtuimlama  If  they 
/ourC   ■   ■* 


dlvchar^e  ttietr  offlcc."— tarinwr 
KiTjj/  Jidward. 


fourth  Sermon  b^. 


*  qnon'-d&m-ship,  5.  [Eng.  iTuon/fam ;  -sKip.'\ 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  out  of  office. 

"  As  for  my  <juondamih\i>  I  thank  Ooil  that  he  gkvn 
me  the  grace  to  come  by  It  by  bo  honest  a  nicsna."— 
Lati^iier :  Fourth  Sermon  brf.  Sing  Edward. 

*  quo'-nl-^m,    *  qno'-ni-an,  s.       (Etym. 

doubtful]     A  sort  of  driiikin^-t_-up. 

"Out  ol  cAJi,  fjunriiam,  or  iouiiWin," —ffeattf:  Disc 
qfJ/ctM  fVorld.  p.  eg. 

*  qnooky  •  quooke,  pret.  of  v.    [Quake,  v.) 

*  quop,  v.i.     [Cf.  QroB.1    To  move,  to  throb. 

"How  quopt  the  spirit?    In  what  p&rb  or  air?" 

Cltavcitnid:  Poetns.  p.  Hi.     (1659.) 

qUOP'-um,  5.  [Lat.  =  of  whom  ;  genit.  pi.  of 
gKi  =  whn.  Tlie  word  comes  from  the  form 
of  commissions  written  in  Latin,  in  which, 
iilttT  mentioning  certain  persons  generally, 
some  one  or  more  were  specilied  in  such 
phrases  as  "quorum  unum  A.  B.  esse  volu- 
mus,"  of  whom  (we  will  that  A.  B  be  one).] 

1.  Thosejusticesof  the  peace  whose  presence 
Is  necessary  to  constitute  a  bencli.  All  justices 
are  now  generally  of  the  quorum,  but  formerly 
some  justices,  eminent  for  learning  or  pru- 
dence, were  specially  named  as  jnstices  or  the 
quorum- 

■'  The  principal  couBcrviitorB  of  the  peace  are  tha 
JiisticM  iK>iiiliiate<I  by  coimuisaion  under  the  great 
eeal.  which  appuiubi  them  aU.  Jointly  atxt  Beparately. 
to  keep  the  pence,  and  any  two  ur  more  ot  them  to  in. 
quire  •t  and  determiiie  felonies  and  other  misdemeiui- 
ors:  in  which  number  nouie  ]>articularJuNtlces,  uroneof 
them,  are  directed  to  l>e  always  Included,  and  no  bual> 
neas  to  be  done  without  their  [iresence,  the  persons  so 
nauied  beini;  nau;illy  called  lueticca  o(  the  quo7^m."~ 
Blacfutone:  Comment.,  bk.  (.,  ch.  9. 

2.  Such  a  number  of  oiticers  or  members  of 
a  body  as  is  competent  by  law  or  constitution 
to  transact  business.  The  term  signifies  a 
specified  number  out  of  a  larger  number  or  the 
whole  membership  of  any  society  or  official 
body,  who  are  entitled  to  act  or  perform  general 
or  some  fixed  business  for  the  body.  Thus  in 
statutes  appcfinting  commissioners  or  trustees 
of  a  public  work,  it  is  usual  to  name  a  certain 
number  of  the  whole  body  as  sufficient  to  pt-r- 
form  the  business  when  the  whole  number  fail 
to  attend.  The  same  is  usually  the  case  with 
all  bodies  tluit  have  business  to  perform,  ns  a 
Quorum  of  the  House,  or  of  the  Senate,  indicat- 
ing the  numborof  members  that  are  empowered 
to  legislate. 

•  quot,  8.     [Quota.] 

Scots  Imw  :  One-twentieth  part  of  the  mov- 
able estjite  of  a  person  dying  in  Scotland, 
an<-icntly  duo  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  resided. 

quo'-ta,  8.  [Itnl.  =  a  share,  from  Lat.  quota 
(jKirs)  =  hovf  great  (a  part);  quotas  =  how 
great,  from  quot  =  how  many?]  A  propor- 
tional shaie  or  i>art ;  the  share,  part,  or  pro- 
portion assigncff  to  each  ;  the  share  or  pro- 
portion, ab  of  expenses,  Ac,  which  each  mera- 
ber  of  a  society,  nssociatlipu,  &c.,  has  to  con- 
tribute or  receive  in  making  up  or  dividing  a 
c«rUiin  sum. 

•  quot-a-bil'-J-tJ^,  f.  [Eng.  quotable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  stjito  of  being  quotable  ;  fltneas 
for  quotation.     (I'oe:  Margiuatia,  xxviii.) 

qndt-a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  quot(e);  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  quoted  ;  fit  to  be  quoted 

"  It  WR»  riifht  to  giro  three  quotatlmiB  (rom  Van. 
bmiih,  iivrhnps  the  niunt  quutahtt'  of  tho  |iiu.caUe<l) 


writon  ..(  the  Uett^ratluu. 
U.  lost.  p.  02. 


-^!la(urilu|r  Ktvitw,  Jul 


quo  ta'-tlon,  «.     [Quote.) 
L  Ordinarg  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  quoting  or  citing. 

2.  A  paasago  quoted  or  cited  ;  a  part  of  a 
book,  «c.,  quoted  or  nd<luccd  In  proof  or 
tllustr.ition  :  a  citation. 


f  The  habit  of  quotation  is  variuuMy  iudulgM 
in  by  authors,  by  some  to  such  un  extent  that 
their  works  are  little  more  than  a  continuous 
Series  of  citations  from  older  authm-s,  strung 
together  by  a  thin  string  of  ci  mmeut.  This 
pruclice  has  not  been  without  its  advitntagco, 
since  l>y  itnutny  Imtrmenls  of  ancient  litetatur« 
have  been  preservt-tl  lur  us  which  otherwise 
would  havelKiL'U  lost.  Ouroidy  relics  of  certain 
famous  authors  of  the  ]»ust  have  t>een  lianded 
duwD  to  us  in  this  manner.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  "Attic  Night,"  of  Aulus  Gcllius,  is  highly 
prized  for  the  fmgnionts  of  several  lost  works 
\vhich  it  contains,  while  one  of  the  few  extant 
norms  of  Sappho  comes  to  us  us  a  quotation  by 
Longinue,  the  Greek  philosopher  and  critic.  In 
like  manner  Ensebius,  the  Chrtsliun  historian. 
li;is  preserved  for  us  highly  imixirtant  quoted 
I'jissagesfrom  the  Egyptian  historian,  Wanetho. 
and  the  Assyrian,  Berosus. 

•'  He  n»neeJ  bit  trop«»,  and  preach 'd  up  p»tUnoew 

Bacli  a  bLH  opinion  wttb  ^uot-itiont." 

I'rior  :  Paulo  Purgai^i. 

•  3.  A  quota,  a  sliare,  a  proportion. 

4.  Print.:  Any  small  piece  of  metal  furniture. 

II.  Chmm. :  The  current  price  of  commodi- 
ties or  stocks,  published  in  price-currents;  a 
price  quoted  or  given  for  a  commodity. 

qnotation-zaark,  «.  One  of  the  marks 
placed,  in  writini;  or  printing,  before  and  after 
a  quoted  word  or  piui,s;igf. 

*  qud-ta'-tlou-ist,  «.  (Eng.  quotation;  -isL] 
One  who  quotas  ;  one  wlio  makes  quotations. 

"Considered  not  alt<>vr-'t)MT  by  the  narrow  intelteo- 
tuaU  of  quotattonitt4  and  onimoD  places.  "—J/i'ton.* 
On  Divorce;  To  the  Parltament. 

quote.  •  cote,  •  coate.  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  quoter 
(I'r.  coter),  from  Low  Lat.  quota  =  to  mark  off 
into  ch.ipters  and  verses  ;  prop,  to  say  how 
■many,  from  Lat  q\iot  =  how  many  ;  8p.  &  Port. 
cvtar  ;  It&l.  ouotare,]    [Quota.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Lai}^ruagt: 

*  1.  To  mark  with  a  reference ;  to  mark  for 

reference. 

"  It  w;ut   thua  qiwted  iQ  the  margeot.  aa  je  see."- 

Fox     Martyn.  p.  1.110, 

•2.  To  note  ;  to  set  down,  as  in  writing. 

"  He's  quoted  for  a  niu.it  p«rndious  alnie ! " 

ahoMeip.  :  Allt  WcUthat  tCtidt  WcU,  Y.^ 

•3.  To  observe,  to  notice,  to  examine. 

"  Note,  how  Hhe  quotes  the  leavea." 

Shakenp.  :  Titut  Andronicus,  if.  1, 

•4.  To  perceive,  to  read,  to  detect. 

"  Uovr  quote  you  my  folly  t" 
Shfiketp. :  Two  Oentlemftt  of  Verona.  It.  t. 

•5.  To  iuterpret 

"  We  did  not  ^uote  thcra  bo." 

ahaketp. :  Love*  Labnur't  Loit,  T.  X 

6.  To  adduce  or  cite  fj-om  some  author  or 
speaker  ;  to  cite,  as  a  passage  from  an  author, 
by  way  of  proof  or  illustration  of  a  point  or 
question  ;  U>  cite  or  repeat  the  words  ot 

"  What  men  understood  by  r-ite. 
Uy  as  Implicit  aonse  to  quote." 

liiitler      L'fi-in  I'Inyiariet. 

7.  To  adduce  or  bring  forwai-d  for  the  sake 
of  illustration  or  argument:  as,  To  ^o<<  the 
case  of  a  certain  person. 

IL  Comm. :  To  name,  u  the  price  of  an 
article  or  commodity ;  to  name  tlie  current 
price  of. 

"  At  about  the  aamo  valu*  dow  quoUd." — Standard, 
April  i.  1806. 

B.  Intraus.  :  To  adduce  or  cite  the  wortis  o( 
or  passages  from  an  antlior  or  wril^jr ;  to  give 
s  quotation  or  quotations  :  as,  I  am  quoting 
from  Shiikespcare. 

'quote,  8.  [QuoTK,  v.]  A  note  upon  an  author. 
XCot'jrave.] 

•  quoto'-lSss,  a.     [Eng.  mo(#.  V.  ;  -less]    Not 

capable,  or  not  worthy  of  being  (piotid. 

quot'  or,  «.  [Eng.  (/uo(t«).  V. ;  -«r.]  Ono  who 
qui-t<'s  or  cites  Uio  words  of  an  author  or 

Bpiaker. 

"  I  proiioaed  thia  pnii«)4te  entlrv,  to  lake  olT  the  dl> 
guise  which  lt«  quolwr  put  U|>ou  tL"— ^if^rfrury. 

qnoth.  '  quath,  '  quod.  f.j.  (Pmp.  a  pa. 
tnisc,  though  HoinetinifS  nsed  as  a  pn^sint. 
Tliu  intWiltive  was  *  i/ard/A,  only  used  in  the 
compound  I'fqueath.  A.H.  cwrtthan  =  to  speak, 
to  say  ;  pa.  t.  cutrdh  (pi.  cwtttlon),  i>a,  par. 
cueiltn  ;  r«ign.  with  Icel.  kifdha,  pa.  t.  ki\tdh^ 
pji.  iwr.  kvtdhnin;  O.tinz.  quaihttn;  M.  ll.Uer 
tfim?/fi,  ijH'tifn,  pa.  t.  qutU,  quo{.]    Said,  spoke. 


boll,  h6^:  i>oTit,  J<J^l 
HiUui,  -tlxui  -  sh^Oi 


cat,  ^nll,  ohoms,  ^hln,  bon^h;  go.  feom;  thin,  this;  bIzi,  o^;  expect,  Xonopbon.  e^st.    ph  r   t 
■tlon,  -slon  -  Bbun;    fion,    flon      zUan.    -olous,  -tlous,  -sloua  -  mhUm.    -ble.  -<Uo,  &c  -  b^l.  dpL 
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quotha — rabbi 


(Used  geuei-ally  in  the  first  and  third  peraonB, 
and  followed  instead  of  preceded  by  its  nomi* 
native  :  ss,  Quoth  I,  qx'jth  he,  &c.) 

"How  now.  Sir  John,  quoth  1 1' 

Sh.iketf. :  ffeiiru  T..  U.  a. 

•quoth'-a,  intcrj.  [For  quoth  a,  in  which  a  is 
for  /  or  h'e.]    Forsooth,  indeed. 

qu6-tid'-i-an, '  quo-tid'-i-al,  *  co-tid'-J- 

an,  '1.  &  s. "  [O.  Fr.  cotuiUin  (Fr.  qiiotidifn), 
frnm  Lat  quotidiamis=iiM\y  (a.),  from  quo- 
tidie  =  daily  (adv.),  from  quotus  =  how  many, 
and  dies  —  a  day  ;  !Sp.  cuotiiiiano,  cotidiano  ', 
Ital.  quotidiano.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Daily  ;  happening  or  recurring 

every  'iay. 

'■  Pressing    the    people    with    q^AOtid^an    taTCB."— 
Prr/nne:  Trearh'-ry  i  IHilovalCs/,     (App.l.  p.  M. 

B.  -Is  snbst. :  Anything  that  returns  every 
day.  Specif.,  a  fever  whose  paroxysms  return 
every  day.  It  usually  refers  to  ague,  or 
nmlarial  fever,  whose  regular  periodicity  i»  vne 
(if  its  most  marked  and  constant  characteristica, 
its  attacks  returning  every  twenty-four,  forty- 
eight,  seventy-two,  or  a  greater  nnniber  of 
houiB  with  great  regularity.  Hence  the  terms 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartian  ague,  <tc.,  have 
arisen  to  denote  the  periods  of  its  return. 

"  Heseems  to  have  the  ouotidianot  love  upou  Itiin."— 
Bhak«siA. :  At  J'^u  Like  It.  UL  2. 

QUo'-tient  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  q:io- 
tietis=^'how  many  times  ;  quot  =  iioyr  many.] 

Arith. :  The  result  obtained  by  dividing  one 
quantity  by  another,  and  showing  how  often 
the  lesser  number  is  contained  in  the  greater. 
[DlVlSICN,  II.  2.] 

•qu6-ti-ty,  s.  [Eng.  quot ;  -ity.]  A  propor- 
tionate part  or  nnniber. 

"An  actually  existing  guotif^  of  persona."— Carttfa ; 
French  Revolution.  toL  l,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  ii. 

•  quot-quean,  s.    [Cotqcfan.] 

•quot'-um,  s.  [Lat.  neiit.  sing,  of  qnotus  = 
how  nun:li.l  [Ql'ota.]  A  quota,  a  share  ;  & 
proportionate  part  or  share. 

"The  upper  seam  will  contribute  its  yi*ofu*»."— 
Coltt^ru  Guardian.  Nov.  6.  ISW. 

4Ud  ■war-ran' -t6»  phr.  [Lat.  =  by  wliat 
guarantee  or  warrant.] 

Law:  A  writ  formerly  issuing  from  the 
Queen's  Bench  against  any  person  or  persons 
who  claimed  or  usurped  any  office,  franchise, 
or  liberty,  to  inquire  by  what  authority  he  or 
they  supported  his  or  their  claim,  in  order  to 
determine  the  right.  It  lay  also  incase  of  non- 
user,  or  long  neglect  of  a  franchise,  or  misuser, 
or  abuse  of  it ;  and  commanded  the  defendant 
to  show  by  what  warrant  he  exercised  such  a 
franchise,  having  never  had  any  grant  of  it.  or 
having  forfeit^id  it  by  neglect  or  abuse.  The 
writ  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  but  its  end 
is  obtained  by  the  Attorney-general  filing  an 
infonnation  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto. 
A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  the  United 
States,  the  former  vrit  of  qno  warranto  being 
superseded  by  an  in/onjjo/ioij,  which  isactiminal 
proceeding  in  foinis,  though  civil  in  substance. 
In  case  of  the  usurpation  of  the  Irauchises  of  a 
municipal  coiporation,  proceedings  must  be 
begun  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  state. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  a  corporate 
officer,  the  writ  may  be  issued  at  the  instance 
of  the  attorney-general  or  of  any  person 
iutercBted.  In  vurioxia  states  it  has  been  held 
that  quo  warranto  proceedings  may  be  instituted 
ag;aiu8t  Bberifie,  city  councillors,  county  Ireas- 
ureie,  governore,  probate  judges,  presiilential 
electors,  militia  offiiers,  Ac,  the  defendant 
being  bound  to  show  a  right  to  the  office  or 
franchise  in  question.  There  are  two  forms  of 
ju<igment.  Against  officials  or  individuals  it  is 
out-ter.  There  being  no  franchise  forfeited, 
they  are  simply  put  out  of  office.  Against  a 
corporation  it  is  oustt-r  and  seizure  of  the 
corporate  franchise,  it  being  held  that  violation 
of  any  of  the  conditions  of  a  charter  works  a 
fiirleiture  of  the  charter.  This  is  don©  in  case 
of  perrersion,  where  tiie  corporation  injures  tho 
public  by  an  act  inconsistant  with  the  terms  of 
the  charter,  and  in  case  of  usurpation,  where  it 
peifoims  acts  whii^h  it  has  no  right  to  exercise. 
Coriioratious  are  creatures  of  the  Legislature, 
and  on  dissolution  their  franchises  revert  to 
the  state ;  these  may,  however,  be  granted 
anew  to  the  old  corporators  or  to  others. 


*  quoz,  s. 

•  quue,  s. 


tQtJiz,  «.] 
[Queue. J 


q,v„  dbhrtfo.  [See  def.]  For  Lat.  quod  vide  = 
which  see.  It  refers  a  reader  to  the  word 
which  it  immediately  foUowa. 


R,  the  eighteenth  letter  and  the  fonrteenth 
consonant  of  the  English  language,  is  classed 
as  a  semi-vowel  and  a  liquid.  It  is  alsocallt^d 
a  trill.  It  is  gener.illy  considered  to  have 
two  sounds  :  the  Urst,  when  it  begins  a  word 
or  syllable,  and  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant, being  then  produced  by  an  expulsion 
of  vocalized  breath,  the  tongue  almost  touch- 
ing the  palate  or  gum  near  the  front  teeth, 
with  a  greater  or  less  tremulous  motion,  as  in 
ran,  tree,  vuyrose,  &c. ;  the  second,  less  de- 
cidedly consonantal,  heard  at  the  end  of 
words  and  syllables,  and  when  it  is  followed 
by  a  consonant,  being  foimed  by  a  vibration 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root, 
against  the  soft  palate,  as  in  her,  star,  heard, 
&c.  With  many  Euglish  speakers  r  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  syllable 
is  scarcely  heard  as  a  separate  distinct  sound, 
but  lias  merely  the  effect  of  lengthening  the 
preceding  vowel,  becoming  in  such  cases  a 
vowel  rather  than  a  consonant.  Id  Scotch, 
and  some  dialects,  r  has  always  the  same 
sound,  being  uttered  with  a  strong  vibration 
of  the  tongue,  but  less  guttural  than  in  French 
or  German.  By  the  Romans  r  was  called  the 
"dogs'  letter"  (Utera  canina),  from  its  sound 
resembling  tJie  snarling  of  dogs.  In  words 
derived  from  the  Greek  we  follow  the  custom 
of  the  Romans,  who  represented  the  asj'irated 
sound  with  which  r  was  pronounced  by  the 
Greeks,  by  rft,  as  in  rhapsody,  rJutoric.  &c. 
In  such  words,  however,  the  h  has  no  influence 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Englisli  word,  and 
is,  therefore,  entirely  superlluous.  R  and  I 
are  frequently  interchanged  (see  remarks 
under  L).  Tliey  also  sometimes  change  places. 
R  sometimes  represents  a  more  original  s,  as 
in  ear  =  Goth,  auso  ;  iron  =  O  Eng.  isen,  tren 
■=.  Goth,  eiscirfi.  It  has  disappeared  from  some 
words,  as  sinak—  A.S.  spnrmn;  pin  =  AS. 
preon;  palsy  =  Mid.  Eng.  parlesie,  Fr.  paralysie, 
Gr.napaXvai'iiparalusisy,  cockade—O.Fr.coairt, 
&c.  K  has  intruded  itself  into  several  words 
to  which  it  does  not  properly  belong,  as 
groom  (bridegroom)  =  A.8.  gunia;  hoarse  — 
A.S.h6s;  partridge  =  Fr. perdrix,  hut.perdix; 
cartridge  =  Fr.  cartouche;  culprit,  from  Lat. 
culpa;  corporal  =  Fr.  caporal.  In  celery  it 
represents  an  original  n,  Gr.  o-eAcvoc  (sflinon). 

t  •'  [R]  ibftt'i  tli«  dog's  name ;  Iti»tot  the  .lf>K." 

!<?ia)cetp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  H.  4. 

L  As  an  initial :  R.  represents  the  Latin 
rfj:  =  king,  as  George  R.  =  Ge'irge,  king;  or 
Tcgina  =  queen,  as  Victoria  R.  =  Victoria, 
queen.  It  also  represents  English  royal,  as 
R.N.  =Royal  Navy,  R.A.  —  Royal  Artillery. 
In  astronomy  it  stands  for  right,  as  R.A.  = 
Right  Ascension ;  in  proper  names,  for 
Richard,  R<ibert,  &c. ;  in  monumental  in- 
scriptions, for  r^'^ut^wif.  as  R.I. P.  =  rtquiesaxt 
iftpo«  =  mayhe  (or  she)  rest  in  peace.  In 
the  navy  and  mercantile  marine,  it  stands  for 
run  (i.e.,  deserted)  when  placed  after  the 
name  of  an  olhcer  or  seaman. 

II,  As  a  symbol:  R  was  formerly  used  to 
stand  for  SO,  and  with  a  dash  over  it.  R,  for 
80,000.  In  medicine,  R  stands  for  Lat 
recipe  =  lake,     [Recipe.] 

^  The  three  R's :  A  humorotis  and  familiar 
designation  for  the  three  elementary  subjects 
of  education  :  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
It  originated  with  Sir  W.  Curtis. 

"The  HouM  is  aware  tbat  no  pivment  la  made 
except  on  the  three  Hi.'— Times,  Feb.  28,  1807. 

*Pa,  «.     t-A.S.  m.]    A  roebuck.     [Roe  (1).] 

raab,  s.   [Uind.  ra&.]  A  kind  of  jaggery  (q.v.^ 

•raas,  v.(.    [Rase.J 

raasch,  a.    [Arab.]    [Thdndeefish,  LI 

rab,  a.    [RABerr  (-2),  «.] 

*  rab'-a-net,  s.    [Rabinet.] 

rab'-at,  s.     [Rabbet,  v.]    A  polishing  material 
of  potter's  clay  which  has  failed  m  baking. 

rg-'bate',  v.t.     [Fr.  rahattre  =  to  beat  down  ; 
*pref.  re-,  and  ahattre  =  abate  (q.v.).] 

Falconry :  To  bring  down  or  recover  a  hawk 
to  the  list  again. 


*ra-bate'»  a.  [Rabate,  v.]  Abatement, 
diminution. 

■  r^b'-at-ine,  ».  [A  dimiu.  of  rabato  (q.v.).! 
A  small  rabato. 

ra-b^f-ment,  s.    [Fr.j 

Shipbuihl.  :  The  draft  of  the  real  shape  of 
the  mouidiDg  edges  of  pieces  of  the  frame  in 
any  required  position. 

*  ra-ba'-to,  s.  [Fr.  rabat,  from  rabattre.) 
[Rabate,  v.]  A  neck-band  or  rufif;  originally 
the  collar  turned  back. 

"Troth.  I  tliiuk,  your  otlier  rabato  were  bett«r." — 
ahaketp.  :  Much  Adv  AtfOut  Sothtnff,  iii.  4 

*  rab-ban,  s.    [Rabbi.] 

*  rab'-ban-iat,  s.    [Rabbinist.J 

r3.b'-bet,  'rab-bot,  'rab'-et,  re-bate', 

v.t.    [Fr.  raboter  —  to  plane,  to  lay  level ;  rabot 
=  a  joiner's  plane  ;  O.  Fr.  rabouter  =  to  thrust 
back,  from  Lat.  re  =  back  ;  Fr.  a  (  =  Lat.  cxf) 
=  to,  and  6oi(£er  =  to  thrust.] 
Carpentry: 

1.  To  cut  the  edge  of,  as  of  a  board,  in  a 
sloping  manner,  so  that  it  may  forn:  a  joint 
with  another  board  similarly  cut,  by  lapping ; 
also  to  cut  a  rectangular  groove  or  leress 
longitudinally  in  the  edge  of.  as  a  boiud, 
timber,  or  the  like,  to  receive  a  corresponding 
projection  upon  the  edge  of  another  board,  &c., 
so  as  to  form  a  joint. 

2.  To  lap  and  unite  the  edges  of,  as  boards, 
&.C.,  by  a  rabbet. 

rS,b'-bet,  •  rS.b'-et,  *  re-bate',  s.  [Rabbet,  v.  ] 

1.  Carp. :  A  sloping  cut  made  on  the  edge 
of  one  board,  so  that  it  may  join  by  lapping 
with  another  similarly  cut;  also  a  rectangu- 
lar groove  made  longitudinally  along  the  edge 
of  one  piece  to  receive  the  edge  of  another. 
It  is  common  in  panelling  and  in  door-frames. 

2.  Shipbuild.:  That  part  of  the  keel,  stern, 
and  stern-poat  of  a  sliip  which  is  cut  for  the 
phiiik  of  the  bottom  to  fit  into. 

rabbet-joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  mode  of  joining  wooden  stuff  in 
which  rabbets  are  made  upon  the  edges  of  the 
boiuds,  so  as  to  overlap  each  other. 

rabbet-plane,  s. 

Joinery  :  A  plane  for  ploughing  a  groove  on 
the  corner  edge  of  a  boaitl.  According  to 
their  shape,  which  is  such  as  to  adai.it  thera 
to  peculiar  kinds  of  work,  they  are  known  as 
square -rabbet,  side-rabbet,  or  skew-rabbet 
planes. 

rabbet-saw,  s.  A  saw  adapted  for  form- 
ing gioovcs  in  the  edges  of  planks,  &c. 

rib'-bi,  rsb'-bi  (pi.  ra.b'-bis,  rS-b'-biesX 

*  rab-y,  "  rab-ban,  s.  [For  ctym.  seedel'.j 
Jeu^ish  Hist,  £  Lit.:  Rabbi  (Heb.  ^r\  Gr. 
'Pap^O  is  the  noun  Rab  (i"i)  with  the  pro- 
nomitial  suffix,  and  in  Biblical  Hebrew  =  a 
gre^it  man,  distinguished  for  age,  rank,  office,  or 
skill  (Job  xxxii.  y  ;  Dan.  i.  3 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  10), 
where,  however,  it  only  occurs  without  thfl 
suffix.  In  post-Biblical  Hebrew  it  is  used 
as  a  title  indicating  sundry  degrees  by  its 
several  l^*nninatious.  Thus,  the  simple  term 
Rab  [l"})  =  teacher,  master,  and  was  the  title 
which  B;ibylonian  Jews  pave  a  doctor  of  the 
Law.  Rabbi  (=my  master),  which  is  the 
same,  with  the  pronominal  suffix  first  person 
singular,  is  the  Palestinian  title,  and  is  the 
one  so  frequently  given  to  Christ  (cf.  Matt. 
xxiii.  7,  8;  xxvi.  25,  49,  &<■.).  Rabbon  (|3n), 
which  is  the  same  term,  with  the  pronominal 
gnfflx  first  person  plural  (=  our  teacher,  our 
master),  is  the  Araiuato  form  of  it,  and  is 
the  highest  degree.  This  form,  however,  is 
also  used  as  a  noun  absolute,  the  plural  of 
which  is  Rahboninand  Rabbonim  (C'?^"!  ^JJ"?). 
Rabboni  {'Pafi&ot'i  =  o\ir  master,  the  title  given 
to  Christ  in  Mark,  which  is  spelled  Rabbouni 
(Fa^^ovvO  in  John  xx.  1'3,  is  the  form  of  the 
title  with  the  suffix  tirst  person  plural.  This 
title  was  conferred  when  three  authorised  Rab- 
bins called  a  student  Rabbi,  which  invested 
him  wilh  the  right  to  administer  the  penal  law. 
The  title  is  first  found  applied  after  the  time  of 
Herod,  subsequently  to  the  disjutes  between 
the  two  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel.  Tha 
title  Rabban  (our  master)  was  first  given  to 
Gam.iliel,  grandson  ot  Hillel,  aud  prince- 
president  of  the   Sanhe<ium,  and   was  only 


k 


fite,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  whit,  tall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  siie,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wgl£  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ijaite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try.  Syrian,    aa,  09  =  e;  ej  -  a:  du  -  Uw. 
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borne  by  seven  other  exalted  chiofe  of  schools. 
At  jiretent  the  degree  of  Moreiia  (our  tt-acher) 
b.-to\\fd  upon  a  candidate,  m  tvidfiice  of  his 
ciuiliti-'n  in  the  written  and  oral  law,  makes 
him  eliiLiible  to  the  pott  of  Rabbi,  thoHgh  tlio 
title  carrJMS  no  authority  with  it  ex<ept  on  a 
few  pointi^  of  ritualistic  observance.  The  Rabl)i 
of  to-day  simply  teaches  tbe  youn^r,  delivere 
sermonH,  assists  at  mairiagew,  ami  the  like, and 
has  tht  power  to  decide  sonio  ritual  queetione. 


'rab'-bin,*rab-lne,s.    [Frl   Arabbi(q.v,). 

"  Sum  of  those  ntbinft  (in  Ood.Ua  iiAiue) .  .  .  be  as 
who  uiytbe  petit**. "-SJr  T.  Bigot:  Tha  Bovemour. 
bk.  ia,  cb.  xxllL 

T&b  bin'-io,  *  r2lb-bin'-ick.  a.  &  $.   [Fr. 

rabbinique.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  |)ertainin,!;  to  the  rabbins, 
their  opinions,  learning,  or  lansii^?^- 

**ThoM  rabblni'k  wrMen  comnioiily  lnter|iret 
r  rt-vlii  nlftces  of  the  ocrlpture  to  this  seuw.  —Cud- 
w  rth :  InU-{.  Sytttm,  p.  46y. 

B.  As  mbet.:  The  language  or  dialect  of 
the  rabbins  ;  the  later  Hebrew. 

riib-bm'-xc-al.a.  [En^.  rabWnic;  <U.]  The 
s.ime  as  Uabbinic  (q.v.). 

•  r3.b'-bin'-ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Entr.  rabbinical; 
'III.  ]     In  a  rabbinical  tuiinner  ;  like  a  rabbi. 
"  H«    reasoned     very     rabbi-nicalljf.  — BoHnghrokc : 
F^-ngtrvnt*.  ess.  01. 

r&b'-bin-X^ni.  .*.  [Fr.  rab6ini,tnw.]  An  ei- 
prtrssion  or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  language  or 
dialect  of  the  rabbina. 

r&b'-bin-ist,  s.  {Ft.  rahhinisie.']  (See  extract.) 

"Those  who  stood  up  for  the  TahnuJ  and  Its  traili- 
tiniis  wrre  chlffly  thy  rihhlii9  .uhl  their  rillowcra; 
liom  whence  the  party  h/id  tlie  nuwr  of  rn>ibini»t\:' — 
.srucfcAouw .-  Hist.  o/Che  OibU\  vol.  ii..  bk.  vl..  cti.  Iv. 

rab'-bin-ite,  5.  (Eng.  rahhUi;  -ite.'i  A  rab- 
l^inist  (q.v.). 

rSb'-bitd),  rab-et,  "rab-bct, .?.  [A  dimin. 

Ii'Hn  an   older  word   rmly  fouiul  in  O.  Dut. 
rohhe  =  a  rabbit.    {Skeat.)] 

I.  Lit.  <t  Zool :  Lepus  c^i  niailns,  a  wpII-Ioiowti 
hurrowing  rodent,  with  a  very  wide  geograjjhi- 
cal  range.  It  probably  had  its  home  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
but  has  spread  over  western  Ruri.^pe,  Britain, 
And  Ireland.  It  has  l>een  introduced  into 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  has  multi- 
plied  there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a 
positive  pest,  so  that  ferrets  havo  been  im- 
ported and  jioison  made  use  of  to  keep  the 
number  down.  The  rabbits  introduced  from 
Spain  into  Porto  Man  to,  an  island  m-ar 
Madeira,  in  the  early  part  of  the  llfteenth 
century  incnased  in  a  like  manner,  and 
actually  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  settle- 
ment ;  but  they  have  degenerated  in  respect 
to  size,  and  their  limb-bones  bear  to  those  of 
an  ordinary  English  wild-rabbit  the  propor- 
tion of  5  to  9.  {Dfirwin  :  Animals  <C  Phnits 
<cd.  1868),  i.  113.)  The  rabbit  is  smaller  than 
tlie  hare  (q.v.) ;  its  muzzle  is  slenderer,  and 
the  jialat*  larger  and  n:irrower.  Tlie  eai's  and 
feut  are  shorter,  the  furmer  with  a  smaller 
black  tip  (in  some  cases  it  is  entirely  absent), 
and  the  general  colour  ia  grayer.  They  lu-giii 
to  breed  at  six  iminths  old,  and  have  several 
litters  in  each  year.  The  young— usually  from 
live  to  eight  in  number — aiT  bom  blind  and 
naked,  and  are  produced  in  a  separate  burrow. 
Domesticated  rabbits  have  been  gieatly  modi- 
tied  by  the  skill  of  the  breeder  ;  they  have 
Increaited  in  size  and  var>'  ''i  cidour,  albinoes 
being  ver>'  common,  and  fmtning  a  separate 
ra'-e.  Ilabbils  form  an  important  article 
of  food.  During  the  wlnt^-r  from  100  to  200 
t^ns  are  imported  into  England  weekly  from 
Osteiid,  whither  they  are  sent  by  the  Btdgian 
pinsants  who  breed  Ihem  in  hutches.  Their 
tleMii,  prepared  and  tinned,  is  imported  from 
Australia.  Recently  the  onen  hutch  or  Mo- 
vant system  of  rabl>it-l»ieeilirig  hiw  lieeii  in- 
troluced.  The  rabbits  are  confined  in  large 
hutches,  the  Moor  of  whl<'b  is  formed  of  coarse 
ga  \*anized  wire,  ilirony;h  which  they  feed  on 
thi'  succulent  grass,  the  hutches  being  moved 
from  place  to  place  wlicn  necessary. 

II.  Fifl. :  A  liorso  which  cannot  always  be 
il<-|iiMidc<l  upon  to  run  well.    {Uacing  slang.) 

"  ^lllnii,  tliouKh  somewhat  u(  n  rabbit,  a*  a  tiorse 
II  at  runs  '  tit  ntid  out'  Is  Miiiietluita  called."— 
Morubird,  Sept.  .1.  1W2. 

1^  IVcUh  rabbit:  Cheese  m>tltod  by  heat,  and 


iu'X-mI  with  a  little  cream,  or  toasted  and  laid 
ill  tliin  layers  on  slices  of  bread,  toast«fd  and 
buttered.  Generally  considered  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Welsh  rarebit. 

rabbit-berry,  5. 

Hot.  :  :>hcpherdia  argentea. 

rabbit-eared  perameles,  s. 

Zool.  :  Macmtis  Ufjutis,  the  native  rabbit 
of  the  Swan  Rivor  district.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  rabbit,  and  has  a  lotig 
pointed  muzzle,  naked  at  the  tip;  ears  Ion;:. 
ov.il.  tubular  at  the  base ;  eye  small,  tail 
somewhat  shorter  than  body. 

rabbit-fish,  s. 

Ichthj. :  ChiiruvrajRonstrosa.    [CaiM-CRA,  2.] 

rabbit-hntch,  s.  A  hutch  or  box  for 
kttiiiii;^  tame  rabbits  in. 

rabbit-like  reitbrodon,  «.     (Reitu- 

RODON.  1 

rabbit -root,  «. 

Bot.  :  Aralia  midicaulis. 

rabbit-Spout.  5.     A  rabbit-hole.    (Pror.) 

'■  [It-re  they  turn  left-hsiiidcd.  nitJ  run  hliti  into  a 
r'ili^>it..tj><mt  111  tbe  gorae."— /■<«(<*.  Feb.  27.  1988. 

•  rabbit- sncker,  s.  A  sacking  rabbit ; 
a  young  rabbit. 

*■  Flang  me  up  hy  the  heols  for  a  rabbit-tucker." — 
Shakesp. :  1  Henri/  l\'..  ii.  i. 

rabbit-'warren,  s.  A  warren  or  piece  of 
grouiid  appropriated  to  the  breeding  and 
preservation  of  rabbits. 

Hib'-blt  (2),  rab,  9.  tFr.  rrt6o(  =  a  plane.] 
(l^ABBRT,  v.]  A  wooden  implement  used  in 
mixing  mortar. 

rab'-bit  (l),  v.i.  [Rabbit,  «.]  To  hunt  or 
ferret  for  rabbits. 

"To  look  at  them  f!shlng  or  "■•bbUinff.''^Hugti«»: 
Tom  Oroum  al  iJxfijrd,  cU.  xxz. 

"rab'-bit  (2),  v.t.  [See  def.]  A  verb  occur- 
riii;4  only  in-the  imperative  mood, and  used  as 
an  interjection  =  Confound  !  Its  reduplicated 
foiins.  drahbit  and  O'l-rabbit  (=God  confound), 
aie  frequently  abbreviated  into  drat  (itself 
probably  contract,  from  Od  (=  God)  rot). 

"'Rabbit  tho  fellow,*  cries  he,  'I  thouRht  by  lili* 
tnlkiiiij  so  much  nbout  riches,  that  he  hud  a  hundred 
poinida  at  least  la  bis  pocket.'"— /^i^Mirv.'  Joteph 
A  ndreioi. 

•  rSb'-bit-ry.  s.  (Eng.  rabbit  (\%  s.  ;  -ry.]  A 
place  for  rabbits  ;  a  rabbi t-warr<;n. 

"  Every  breeder  should  keep  a  stiUTedt  bare  iu  bis 
rabbitrtj.'— Field.  March  20.  1S88. 

rab'-ble  (1),  •  rab-il,  •  rable,  s.  &  a.  [From 
tiie  noise  made  by  a  crowd  ;  cf.  0.  Dut. 
r-tbbekn  =  to  chatter  ;  Prov.  Ger.  rubbehi  =  to 
chatter,  to  prattle.] 

A.  As  a^ibstantive : 

1.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of  noisy  vulgar 
people  ;  a  mob ;  a  confused  disordeily  crowd. 

"  R(-j«cinl>Iliig  a  r'tbbfi-  crowdlug  liome  from  a  fjilr 
after  it  fiwtiou  ttshf—Macaidai/ :  UUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvU 

2.  {W ith  the  df finite  article):  Thelowerclass 
of  people,  witliout  reference  to  an  assemblage  ; 
the  mob;  the  common  peoitlc. 

"  Where  men  jfrcat  and  good 
Uato  by  th«  rabble  \tp.ea  iiiimindenitood." 

Carrip  ,■  To  Matter  li'.t  venant, 

3.  A  rhapsotiy  ;  a  confused  medley ;  idle, 
incoherent  discourse. 

B.  Atndj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  a  rabble;  riotous,  disorderly,  tunuiUuuus, 
low,  vulgar. 

"  A  low  rabble  siiggeatlon."- ,Vor/A  .*  Exfimen,  p.  308. 

rabble-routf  «.  A  tumultuous  crowd ; 
a  rabble. 

r&b-ble  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

MetiiU. :  An  iron  Iwr  with  one  end  bent  at  a 
right  angle,  used  for  stirring  the  nndteu  iron 
In  tlie  puddling  or  boiling  furnace,  &,c 

r&b'-bled),  *  ra-ble,  v.^  A; i.  [Rauulb(1),5.] 

A.  Tratisitive : 

1 1.  To  assault  in  a  riotous  manner;  to  mob. 

"Thrre  waa  onee  a  tiilk  of  rabhUn-i  hhn  thn  fifth  of 
Novt-iiilwr"— .*v>rf .  F,irtuui'*o/  .Wlgei,  cli.  x\\. 

•2.  To  gabblu  or  chatter  incohemilly. 

"  To  rahbUi  out  theacrlpturu  without  puriMSO,  rime, 
or  ronKuu ."—/''>.(  .'  Uartyri  (aiL  lltii}. 

3.  To  tumble,  to  cnuuplu. 

"  It  looUs  nil  th'iiiith  It  had  l>o-ii  rabbUd  up  (or  the 
puriKise."— .Un.  //.n'ood     Th»  ChanHinir$,  p.  6. 

B.  /n/ran.1. :  To  talk  incoherently  ;  to  talk 
nonsenmi.     {."ycotdi.) 


rdb  -ble  (2),  v.t.  (Rabblk  (2),  ».]  To  work,  u 
the  iron  in  a  puddling  furnace,  with  a  rabble. 

riib'-ble  ment,$.  tEng.  rabhle{\\  s.  ;  -mtnt.) 
A  tumultuous  crowd  of  noisy  vulgar  jteople; 
a  rabble,  a  mob. 

"And  bush'd  thr  hiihhub  of  th«  rab'jii'fn'-nt.'' 

Thtitruon  :  CattU  <tf  IndiAanet.  II.  tf* 

rS,b'-blor.  ».    [Eng.  rabbl{t)(,%  v. ;  -<r,] 

Mekd!.  :  A  scraper. 

rib-bo  ui,  ».    [Rabdi.) 

r4b'-^-6-nite,  s.     [Or.  pafiiCoy  (rhabdi<my=. 

a  small  rod  ;  suff.  -««  (.Vin.).] 

^fin. :  A  soft  mineral  occurring  in  stalac- 
tites. Sp.  gr.  2'80;  lustre  duU;  when  rubbed 
looks  greasy  ;  colour,  Idack.  Compos.  :  sea- 
quioxide  of  iron,  45* ;  sesquioxide  of  mangan- 
ese, IS' ;  alumina,  1-40  ;  proi>5xide  of  copper, 
14-;  protoxide  of  manganese,  7'61 ;  protoxide 
of  cobalt,  5-1 ;  water,  13-5  =  99-t-l.  Pro- 
posed formula,  (CtiO,Mn,OCoO)(Fe->Os,Mn20|) 
+  2I10.     Founcl  at  Nijne  Tagilsk,  L'rals. 

rab-doid'-al,  a.    [Rhabdotdal.] 

^  For  other  words  derived  from  the  Greek 
not  found  under  Ra,  see  Rua. 

Rab-e-lai'-§i-an,a.  [See  def.]  Resembling, 
or  rliar.irt^Mistic  of  Rabelais  or  his  style  ;  ex- 
travagantly grotesque  or  humorous. 

rab'-i,  s.    [RuBBEE.] 

•ra'-bl-ate,   o.      [Lat.    Tabie$  =  madness,] 

Mad,  rabid. 

"  Ab  I  ye  Jewea,  worse  than  docru  rabit'e." 
Chaueer ;  Lainetitation  of  il'ary  MagdatetL 

•  ra'-bi-a-tor,  s'.      [Eng.  rabiat{e):    -or.]     A 

furious  or  rabid  animal  or  person ;  a  violent 
greedy  person.    (Scotdi.) 

*r&b'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  rab(ies);  -ic]  The  same  aa 

Rabid  (q.v.). 

"  By  the  iiitn-ductlon  of  tho  rttblc  vlnu  directly  qi> 
to  the  brain."— /Vft'ti,  March  37.  l»M. 

rS,b'-id,  •rablde,  1.  [Lat.  m6f(i«5  =  furious, 
from  rahio  =  to  rage ;  rabies  —  niadness.'i 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Mad,  raging;  suffering  from  rabies, 

"Th«  flrsb  being  t-ini  off  the  liotiM  bvtlie  .  .  .  etiwi 
of  th«  rabid  vcoU.— Daily  Tele-r,tph.  March  24.  1886. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  caused  by,  or  connected 
with  rabies:  as,  rabid  virus. 

3.  Furious,  mad. 

"  My  rabid  grief."  Crathate:  Pintm  «1IL 

II.  Fig.  :  Excessively  or  extravagantly  en- 
thusiastic or  zealous. 

"  The  horaeof  the  Caucus.  wb*re  every  nirin  is  a  roAld 
politician,"— /Jai/j/  Chronicle,  Mny  'J6,  1865. 

•  ra-bXd'-i-ty,  5.      [Eng.   rabid;  -ity.]     The 

quality  or  state   of  beiug  rabid  ;  rabidness, 
rabies. 

s   nrovi.       . „   ..   -. 

Uall  Oatette,  March  31.  issd. 

rab'-id-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  rabid;  -ly.]  In  a 
rabid  manner;  madly,  furiously. 

rdb'-id-nSsS,  s.  [Eng.  rabid;  -«««.]  Tlia 
quality  or  stat^;  of  being  rabid  ;  madness,  fury. 

"The  fury,  and  the  ntbiJneu  of  self-eudcd  uiati."— 
Felthain:  Kttvliet,  pt.  i.,  rca.  IL 

ra'-bi-o^,  s.    [Lat]    [nvDRorHODiA.] 

^  Dumb  rabies: 

Aniinat  Pathol.  :  Rabies  in  the  dog  in  which 
the  lower  jaw  falls  from  paralysis,  and  the 
animal  in  consequence  ceases  to  baric. 

•  rib'-i-nct, "  r&b'-a^n^t,  *.    (Etym.  doubt- 

ful.]   A   kind   of   sn'iall   onlnanco,    weighing 
about  .SOO  llis.,  and  carrying  a  Iwdl  about  an 

inch  and  a  half  In  diameter. 

•ra'-bi-otis,  a.  [Lat.  rabhmts,  ft-om  rahieszs 
madness.)     Raging,  furious. 

"At,-rvih«t    this    rabt^ut    luvader.'— AinM.-    iJitL 

En'J..  I',  la. 

■  ra-ble-ment, «.    (Radblkmekt.) 

ra>'-b5t, ».    (Fr.  rahoter  =  to  plane,  U>  smooth.) 

hiarble-workinn :  A  har«l-wood  rubber  useil 

tn  rubbing  marble  to  pre]>arc  It  for  polishing. 

'  ra-ca,  a.  [Chal.  n'M  =  worthless.)  A  terra 
of  con'tempt  or  rcproadi ;  wurlhleaN,dis8olut«. 
(Mutt,  V.  Tl.) 

r&O'oa  ho^t,  ».  [Fr.  racahfiut^  from  Arab. 
rainn't.]  A  stJirch  or  meal  prepared  from  the 
edible  acorn    of    the   Uarliary  Ouk,   ^'u^rciu 


bJil,  b^;  p6^t,  ^6^l\ 
-oloa.  -tlan  —  ahan. 


cat,  90U,  chorus,  ^bln,  bongh; 
tlon.  -Bloa  -shiux;  -(ion,    sioa 


go,  ftom;  thin,  tUs;  i 
~  zhiin.    -olouB,    tious. 


in,  09; 
-slous 


expect,  ^onopbon,  eiflBt,    -lA^ 
=  BtiiiB,    -bio.  -die.  &c.  ~  bfl.  del* 
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raccoon — racemo- 


HACcooN.     {Procyon  lotor.) 


Ballota,  sometimes  recommended  as  fond  for 
invalids.  Mixed  with  sugar  and  ammatics,  it 
Is  Used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  substitute  for  choco- 
late. An  imttjition  of  it  is  made  of  potato 
starch,  cliocolate,  and  aromatics. 

r^o-coon',  rgr-coon',  s.  [North  Amer.  Ind. 
arrathkune,  arathcone  =  Procyon  lotor  ;  Fr. 
raton  laveur ;  Ger.  waschbdi;  from  its  liabit 
of  dipping  its  food  in  water.  Accordiiig  to 
Skeat  a  corrupt,  of  Fr.  Taton,  dim.  from  rat 
=  a  rat.] 
Zoology  : 

1.  Sing. : The geniis  Procyon (q. v.),  and  espec. 
Procyon  lotor,  a  handsome  animal,  about  tlie 
size  of  a  lar^je  cat,  brown  furry  hair,  tail  bushy 
and  ringed ; 
body  large 
and  unwieldy, 
legs  short, 
feet  with 
strong  fosso- 
rial  claws.  It 
is  omnivor- 
o  u  s  and 
ranges  ovei 
a  large  pait 
of  North 
America, 
where  it  is 
hunted  for  its 
fur.  T  li  e 
Crab-eating  Raccoon  (P.  caiicrivorus),  from 
South  America,  ranging  as  far  north  as  Pa- 
nama, differs  chiefly  from  the  former  in  the 
Bhortoess  of  its  fur,  and  consequent  slender 
shape.  The  black-footed  fonn  has  received 
specific  recognition  as  P.  nigripes.  (Proc. 
Zool.  Soc,  1S75,  p.  421  ;  ISS."!,  pp.  34(>-53.) 

2.  PL  :  The  family  FrocyonidEe  (q.v.). 

raccoon-dog,  $. 

Zool. :  Nyctereutes  procyonides,  somewhat 
resembling  a  raccoon  in  appearance.  Body 
about  twenty-eight  incliea  in  length,  covered 
with  long  browu  fur,  tail  about  four  innlics 
long;  the  back  arched  somewhat  like  that  of 
a  weasel ;  legs  long  and  slender. 

ra9e  (l),  s.  [Fr.  ra«,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  reiza  = 
a  line,  a  stroke,  a  mark,  cogn.  with  Icel.  reifr 
=  a  scratch,  a  line.  Compare  the  use  of  lirie 
and  lineage  in  the  sense  of  family,  descent. 
Prcibably  there  was  some  confusion  with  Lat. 
ro^ii,  for  which  see  Race  (2),  s, ;  Sp.  Tura; 
PorU  rofa;  Ital.  razza.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lineage,  line,  family,  descent 

"Pupila  ....  of  noble  race.' 

Shakesp. :  Pericles  T.    (Prol.) 

2.  A  class  of  individuals  sprung  from  a 
common  stock;  the  descendants  collectively 
of  a  comnioi;  ancestor ;  a  family,  tribe,  nation, 
or  people  belonging,  or  supposed  to  belong,  to 
the  same  stock. 

"  The  whole  race  of  mfinkind.' 

Shakesp.  :  Timon,  iv,  L 

S.  The  same  as  II. 

•4.  Origin;  hence,  used  for  a  particular  or 
distinguishing  strength,  flavour,  or  taste,  as 
indicating  the  origin  of  some  natural  produc- 
tion. 

•* '  There  cRme.  not  six  d.iys  hence,  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
Of  rich  Canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  iny  lady's  honour.' 
•la  it  of  the  right  rac^'" 

Massinger:  A'ew  Way  to  Pay  Old  DebU.  L  3. 

•5.  A  strong  flavour,  as  of  wine,  accom- 
panied with  a  certain  amount  of  taitue.ss. 

"  R-ice  and  raclnesa.  In  wine,  signifies  a  kind  of  tart* 
nes3."~BlacJ^[ane  :  A'ote  on  M  a  Art jpeara. 

*6.  Raciness,  spirit,  piquancy. 

"  I  think  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  to  have  more  race, 
mnr-;  spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  geniua  thati  any 
otht-r  I  have  ever  seen." — Sir  H'.  Temple:  Work*,  iii. 

•  7.  Natural  disposition  ;  inherent  quality. 

"  Now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein.' 

shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

n.  Biol.  :  A  permanent  variety  of  mankind, 
one  of  tlie  inferior  animals,  or  a  plant  in  which 
the  characters  are  hereditarily  transmitt*;d. 

race-knife,  $.  A  tool  with  a  bent,  sharp 
lip  fur  scribing. 

■  ra^e  2),  '  raze,  s.  [0.  Fr.  raXs,  raiz,  from 
Lat.  rKil'n-rm,  accns.  of  radix  =  a  root;  Sp, 
raiz.]    LHadix.)    A  root. 

"  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  raiet  ot 
ginger."— SAa*e»;>.  .■  l  Henry  IV..  ii.  L, 

race-ginger,  «.  Ginger  in  the  root,  or 
not  pulverized. 


ra9e  (3),  •  rase,  •  rees.  •  res,  s.  [A.S. 
rtks  =  a  rush,  a  swift  course  ;  cogii.  with  A,S. 
rds  =  a  race,  a  running.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  mnning;  a  rapid  course. 

"  Doe  seetne  more  elacke,  «9  weary  of  their  rare." 

Stirling:  JJonwji-day  ;  Second  Boure. 

(2)  A  contest  of  speed  ;  especially  and  pro- 
perly a  trial  of  speed  in  running,  but  also  ap- 
plied to  contests  in  ndiug,  driving,  rowing, 
sailing,  &c.,  in  which  the  prize  goes  to  the 
swiftest ;  a  trial  of  speed  for  a  prize  or  honour. 

"  He  that  would  win  the  race  must  guide  his  horae 
Obedient  to  ilic  customsof  the  coursa" 

Coteper:  Truth,  14. 

IT  In  the  pliiril   the  word   usually  means 
horse-races  :  as,  Are  you  going  to  the  races? 
*  (3)  Speed  attained  in  running. 

'■  The  flight  of  many  birds  iflBwifter  thau the  roc*  of' 
any  beasts."— B.icon;  jVaf.  ffist.,  §  63L 

(4)  A  strong  or  rapid  current  of  water,  or 
the  passage  for  such  a  current ;  a  poweiful 
current  or  heavy  sea  sometimes  produced  by 
the  meeting  of  two  tides :  as,  the  Hace  of 
Alderney,  Poilland  Race,  &c 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  course  which  has  to  be  nm,  passed 
over,  or  gone  tliruugh,  the  idea  of  a  contest 
or  struggle  against  opponents  or  difficulties 
being  understood  :  as,  A  race  for  power,  a  race 
for  we;ilth,  the  race  of  life,  &ic. 

•  (2)  The  course  taken  by  events. 

*  (3)  Prosecution  ;  carrj-ing  on. 

'*  The  proBecution  and  race  of  the  war  carrieth  the 
defen<lant  tf)  assail  and  itiv.idi.'  tl  .incient  and  Indu- 
bitable iiatrimuny  of  the  trsta^tvuaoi."— Bacon:  On 
a  War  with  Spain. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bydraul-eng.  :  The  canal  or  course  oy 
which  water  is  conducted  to  a  water-wheel 
from  the  mill-pond  or  stream  above,  and  is 
conveyed  away  after  having  done  its  work. 
The  water  reaches  the  wheel  by  the  head-race, 
and  leaves  it  by  the  tail-race. 

*'  Here  In  the  brlglit  gravelly  races  the  fish  In  couidea 
turn  lip  furrows  in  the  stream  he4."~Daily  Telegraph, 
Aug-  IS.  li.>5. 

2.  Weaving:  A  lay-race  (q.T,). 

race-card,  s.  A  card  on  which  \r  printed 
the  list  of  races  to  be  run  at  a  meeting,  with 
the  names  of  the  horses  entered,  and  their 
owners,  the  colours  of  the  riders,  weights  to 
be  carried,  &c. 

race-cloth,  s. 

Manege:  A  cloth  used  in  connection  with 
race-saddles;  it  has  pockets  to  hold  the 
weights  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  rules  of  the  race-course. 

race-course,  s. 

1.  The  ground  or  path  on  which  races  are 
nm.  It  is  generally  circular  or  elliptical  in 
shape. 

2.  The  canal  along  which  water  is  conveyed 
to  or  from  a  water-wheel ;  a  mill-race. 

racCHjup,  s.  A  cnp  or  piece  of  plate 
given  as  a  prize  for  a  race. 

race-glaS3»  s.    A  field-glass  (q.v.). 

race-goer,  s.  One  who  habitually  attends 
races. 

'•  The  re^lar  race-goert,  who  do  not  let  the  state  of 
the  elements  deter  Ih^m."— Field,  April  4.  laSj, 

race-ground,  s.    A  race-course  (q.v.). 
race-horse,  s. 

1.  Zool..  dc. :  A  blood-horse,  specially  bred 
for  racing  or  steeple-chasing.  It  appears  from 
the  first  edition  of  the  Stud  Book  (17itl)  that 
the  first  strain  of  Arab  blood  was  derived 
from  a  hoi-se  bought  by  James  I.  of  a  Mr. 
Markham  for  500  guineas,  but  since  then 
many  Arab,  Barb,  and  liirkish  sires  and 
dams  have  contributed  to  form  the  breed 
of  race-horses.  Youatt  (The  Horse,  p.  44.) 
notes  as  their  chief  points :  A  beautiful  Ara- 
bian head,  fine  and  finely  set-on  neck,  ob- 
lique lengthened  shoulders,  well-bent  hmder 
legs,  ample  muscular  quarters ;  flat  legs, 
rather  short  from  the  knee  downwards,  and 
long  elastic  pastern. 

2.  Omith. :  Microptemsbrachyptems {Oidemia 
jtatach(micha).  Called  also  the  Steamer-duck. 
Both  names  refer  to  the  swiftness  of  its 
motion  through  the  water. 

race-meeting,  s.  A  certain  day  or  days 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  races  at  a  certain 
place. 


race-saddle,  s. 

Manege  :  A  very  small  light  saddle,  used  ttm 
raointi  purposes. 

race-track,  «.     a  race-course. 
*"  ra9e,  a.      [Fr.  rast.]     The  same  as  Razer 
ra9e  (l),  v.i.  &  t.    (A.S.  rtfoan.] 

A,  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  run  swiffcly ;  espec,  to  contend  in  & 
race. 

2.  To  follow  racing  systematically,  or  as  a 
profession  ;  to  keep  race-hoises. 

S.  Tra7isitive  : 

1,  To  cause  to  run  swiftly  ;  to  cause  to  coa 
tend  in  a  race  ;  to  drive  swiftly  in  a  trial  or 
cunttst  of  speed. 

2.  To  contend  in  a  race  with  or  against. 

*  ra$e  (2),  v.t.    [Rase,  v.] 

*  ra9e  (3),  v.t.    [Rash  (2),  v.]    To  tear  out  or- 

away. 

ra-^e  -mate,  «.     a  salt  of  racemic  acid. 

*  rac-e-ma'-tion,  s.    [Raceme.] 

1.  A  cluster,  as  of  gr,ii>es. 

"  The  whole  raeemation  or  cluster  otegrt."—Brownt : 
Vuhjar  Errourt,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  xxviii. 

2.  T^ie  trimming,  cultivation,  or  gatliering 
of  clusters  of  grapes. 

"  Some  curious  Inetrumeiitsout  of  Italy  for  racema- 
t">'K  eiivrmfting.  and  inocuiatLug."— Bumtf*.-  i,*/#  rf- 
Biihop  lifdell,  p.  120. 

ra^'-eme,  s.    [Fr. 

raceme^  from  Lat. 

racemum,    accus. 

of   racemus   =   ft 
'     cluster  of  grapes: 

allied  to  Gr.  pa§ 

{rhax),  genit  po- 

705    {rhagos)  =  a 

berry,     esj-ec.     a 

grape;  Sp. &  Port. 

TO  CI  mo.] 
Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflore.s- 

cence,  in  which  the  flowers 

are  on  siniple  stalks  di>tiiict 

from  each  other,  and  arranged 

around  a  common  axis.    [Co- 

EYMB,  Corymbose.] 

"  Ita  ntceynes  of  nodding  whltieh  flowers."— But* 
roughs  :  Pepacion,  p.  256. 

ra9'-emed.  a.  (Eng.  raccm^e);  -ed.]  Having 
a  raceme  or  racemes, 

ra-ye'-mic,  a,  [Fr.  racemiguc,  from  raceme 
=  a  rac- :  u  e  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from  grapes. 

racemic  acid,  s. 

CH(HO)-  CO..H 

An  acid  found  with  tartaric  acid  in  the  mother 
liquor  of  the  argol  obtained  from  the  grapes 
of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Vosges,  and  most 
readily  prepared  by  heating  tartaric  acid  with 
one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water  to  ITO'-ISO*, 
in  sealed  tubes.  It  forms  rhombic  prisms, 
less  soluble  in  water  than  ordinary  tartaric 
acid.  Racemic  acid  exerts  no  action  on  po- 
larised liyht,  as  it  is  a  compound  of  dextro- 
tartaric  and  laevotartaric  acids  In  equal  quan- 
tities. 

racemic-ether, «, 

Chem.  iPL):  The  best  known  compounds  ot 
this  group  are  the  acid  racemates  of  ethyl  and 
uietliyL  (1)  Ethyl  racemic  acid  (Racemovinic 
acid),  ■C4H5(C2H5)Og,  is  produced  by  digest- 
ing four  iiarts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  one  part 
of  racemic  acid  in  a  retort  at  a  gentle  heat, 
saturating  with  baric  carbonate,  and  decom- 
posing with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  long  oblique  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  (2)  Methyl 
racemic-acid,  C.  H5(CH3)Ofi,  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  way.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
rectangular  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  slightly  in  ether. 

ra^-e-mif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  racemus  =  a 
cluster ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-01(5.]  Bearing  racemes  or  clusters,  as  the 
currant, 

ra-^e-mo-,  pre/.  [Eng.  mcemiic) ;  0  connect.  J 
Derived  from,  or  containing  racemic  acid. 

racemo  -  carbonic  acid,  racemo- 
oxalic  acid,  s.    [Dksoxalic-acid.] 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot: 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kWo 


racemose— rack 
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r&9'-S-m6se,  •  r&9'-e-mouSp  a.  [Lat.  race- 

Vios  lis  ;  Ft.  racenifiix ;  Sp.  &  Fort,  racimoso ; 
Ital.  racemoso.l 

1.  Rcaetiibliug  a  racame;  growing  in  Uie 
form  of  a  raceme. 

2.  Bearing  flowers  in  the  form  of  racemes  ; 
racemiferous. 

racemose-glands, «.  pi. 

Anat. :  (ilamU  in  whir'li  tlie  secreting  cavity 
Is  made  up  of  a  nuuibtir  of  snmllL-r  lobules. 
Those  with  but  few  lobules,  like  tlie  sebaceous 
glands,  are  soinctimts  ternu-d  Simple,  and 
resemble  a  portion  of  larjjer  or  Compound 
rscetiiose  glands,  of  which  the  mammary 
gland  is  an  example. 

Pii9'-e-md8e-ly,  adv.  lEng.  mc^moM;  -ly.} 
In  a  racemose  ?iuinnrr. 

raoemo8ely-coryxnbose»  a. 

Bot.  {Of  fiowers) :  Disposed  in  a  manner 
between  a  corymb  and  a  raceme,  or  composed 
of  numerous  racemes  forming  a  corymb. 

ra-9e-md-vm'-ic,  o.  [Pref.  racevio-.  and 
Eng.  rt/iic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
raccmic  acid  and  ethyl, 

raoemovlnic-aold, s.  [Racemic-ether.] 

ri9'-e-mulO,  5.     [Eng.   racem^e);  diniin.  auff. 
■uU.] 
Hot.  :  A  small  raceme. 

r^-pem'-u-lose,  a.      [Eng.  racemule;  -ose.] 
B'A. :  Bearing  very  small  racemes. 

Pa9'-eP,  s.    [Eng.  rac(t),  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  races ;  one  who  contends  in  a 
race. 

"  Lesa  awlflly  to  the  ko;iI  a  ra--er  flies." 

1/oole:  Jertuatf'n  Ih-Uvtred,  bk.  vl. 

2.  An  animal  or  thing  kept  for  racing,  as  a 
race-horse,  a  racing  yacht,  bicycle,  &c. 

II.  Zool.  :  Ophibohis  (jHulus,  an  Ameriran 
snake,  blac^k  in  colour,  and  with  a  slender 
body.    So  called  because  it  glides  very  quickly. 

•  rach,   *  rache,   *  racche,   *  ratche,  s. 

[Icel.  Tahki ;  O.  Sw.  radia  =z  a  bitch.]  A  dng 
which  hunted  by  scent,  as  distinguished  from 
a  greyliound.     [Brach.] 

"  Tlipy  limit  alKiiit  nx  di>tti  n  rarhr." 
Old  I'oem,  in  Anhmole'a  Tlttat.  Vhem.,  p.  165. 

•  ra-chi -al'-gi-a,  s.  (Eng.,  &c.  ra^his,  and 
Gr.  aAyo?  {algos)  =  pain.) 

Pathol. :  Pains  of  the  bowels,  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
Varr.) 

ra  chid'-l-ail,  a.  [Qr.  ^oxt?  (rftocAi*)  =  the 
hpine  or  backbone.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  spine  ;  vertebral. 

2,  Pertaining  to  the  rachis  of  an  odonto- 
phorc. 

"  Tlio  rnehiittnn  teeth  Bouietimcii  form  A  single 
Berlra."—  Woodvard :  itoUutca  (ed.  ilrtt),  p.  21. 

t  ra-chil'-la.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  diniin.  from 
ru-:his  (q.v.)!j 

I'M.:  The  zigzag  raehisoraxis  on  which  the 
flui  eU  are  arianged  in  the  spikelets  of  grasses. 

ra-ohi'-d-don,  s.  [Gr.  ^dxts  (r/tac/a«)  =  the 
'spine ;  -o(lon.'\ 

Zool.  :  The  typical  and  sole  genus  of  the 
anomaluns  fitmily  R.-ichiod<uitid^e,  with  three 
species.  The  nomenclature  of  the  genus  is 
Very  confused.  It  is  also  known  as  Anodon 
(Smith),  Ueirndon  (Owen),  Dasyjieltis  (Wag- 
ler),  and  the  type-species  Rnrhiodon  scaber  = 
ColnhcT  scaber  (I-"'""-)-  There  are  no  true 
teeth;  but  so-called  gular  teelli  are  present, 
these  being  really  the  tips  of  the  long  in- 
ferior spines  of  the  tlrst  eight  or  nine  ver- 
tehrfip.  These  snakes  live  priticipnlly  on  eg^'s, 
and  when  the  shell  is  broken  oy  the  gular 
teeth  It  Is  ejected  from  the  mouth  and  the 
fluid  contents  pass,  with  little  or  no  waste, 
Into  the  stomach. 

ra-ohi'-o-dftnt,  a.  (RArinoDONTin-B.)  Be- 
longing t«i,  or  chiirncteristie  nf  the  family 
Rachiodontidre;  possessing  gular  teeth. 

ra-ohi-^d5n'-tI-d88,  v  ^l.  (Mod.  Ut.  m- 
chii'iiim,  genit.  rachioiliint(L'i) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  Huff.  -utti;] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Colubriform  Snakes,  of 
doubtful  iillbiities,  from  South  and  West 
Afiioji,  with  a  single  genus  lUicliiodnn  (q.v.). 


ra'-ohiSt  s.    [Gr.  —  the  spine  or  backbone.] 

1,  Botany : 

(1)  Tlie  axis  of  inflorescence  ;  a  peduncle 
proceeding  nearly  in  a  right  line  from  the 
base  to  theapex  of  the  inflorescence.  {LindUy.) 

(2)  (Of  Composites) :  A  receptacle,  not  fleshy, 
surrounded  by  an  involucre.    (Ujising.) 

(3)  The  caudex  of  an  acotyledonous  plant 

2.  Comjnrative  Aytatomy : 

t  (1)   The  spine,   either  of  man  or  of  the 
lower  vertebrates. 
(2)  The  central  portion  of  an  odontophore. 

ra-chif  ic,  a.  [RAcnins.}  Of  or  pertaining 
'ill  rachitis ;  rickety. 

ra-chl'-tis,  s.    [Eng.,  Ac,  rach(is);  -itis.] 

1.  Pathol. :  [Rickets]. 

2.  Veg.  Path. :  Abortion  of  the  ftuit  or  seed. 

ra'-clu-tdme»  5.  [Eng.,  &c.  rocAi*,  and  Gr. 
70fi.-q  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  post-mortem  or  dissecting  in- 
strument for  opening  the  spinal  tuinal. 

ra'-9i-al,  a.  [Eng.  rac(e)  (1),  s.  ;  -ial]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  race,  family,  or  descent ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  races  of  mankind  ;  ethno- 
logical. 

"  Tho  object  of  my  museum  ii  Dot  racial"— Daily 
NetPt.  Aug.  2,  lesi. 

ra'-9i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  racy;  -hj.]  In  a  racy 
manner. 

•  rac  ine»  s.    [Fr.]    A  root 

ra9 -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  racy ; --ness.]  Thcqualily 
or  state  of  being  racy  ;  juciueucy,  pungency. 

ra'-9lhgt  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Race  (1),  «.] 
raolng-bit,  s. 

Manvqe  :  A  light  jointed-ring  bit,  the  loose 
rings  varying  in  size  from  three  to  six  inches. 

racing-calendar,  s.  A  list  of  races  to 
be  run,  and  of  races  run  with  tlieir  results. 

rack  (1),  8.  [See  dcf.)  An  abbreviation  of 
arrack  (q.v.)  :  as,  rack  punch. 

rack  (2),  *  racke,  *  rekke,  s.    [Prop,  that 

which  is  stretched  out  or  siiaight,  from  lyirl:, 
V.  :  cf.  Ger.  rui.l:  =  a  rail,  a  bar,  a  framework  ; 
Prov.  Ger.  j-eck  =  a  scaflbld  ;  reckbank  =  a 
rack  for  tnrtuie  ;  recke  =  a  stretcher  ;  Low 
Ger.  rakk  =  a  shelf,  as  in  Eng.  plate-racA;.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  instrument  for  stretching  or  strain- 
ing:  as, 

(a)  A  contrivance  or  appliance  for  bending 
a  bow. 

"  Theao  bows  .  .  ,  w«ro  bent  only  by  a  nian'ii  Inj. 
niedluto  atrvtiRth,  without  tlio  liel|i  of  any  beudt^r 
OT  rack,"—\Vi{Kint :  Mathematical  Magick. 

(b)  An  apparatus  for  the  judicial  torture  of 
criuiinals  or  suspected  persons.  It  consisted 
of  a  large,  open  wooden  frnuie,  wittiin  whicli 
tlie  person  to  be  tortured  was  laid  on  his  back 
on  tlic  floor,  with  his  wrists  and  anklns  fas- 
tened by  cords  to  two  rollers  at  the  ends  of 
the  frame.  These  rollers  were  then  drawn  or 
moved  in  opposite  directions  until  the  body 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  frame.  Interrngatii'n-. 
were  then  put,  and  if  the  prisoner  ret^I^''d  to 
answer,  or  if  his  answers  were  not  considend 
satisfactory,  the  rvdlers  were  further  moved, 
until  at  last  the  bones  of  the  sufferer  were  forced 
from  tlieir  sockets.  The  rack  was  foiinerly 
much  used  by  the  civil  authorities  in  the 
cases  of  traitors  or  conspirattjrs,  and  by  the 
oflicers  of  the  Inquisition  to  force  a  reianta- 
tion  of  heretical  or  so-called  heretical  opinions. 

"  The  trifcl  by  rark  In  iitterly  unknown  to  ttio  law  uf 
EriRlund  ;  tbouuli  uncp,  wliou  the  iMiki-nof  Ex<-t4.-rnii<l 
HiUfi.lk,  RntI  othiT  rn!iil«U>ni  of  Ilrtiry  VI..  Iiii.l  \<\U\  n 
design  to  lnt.n>duc«  thir  i-tvil  Ikw  liitu  this  ktiik-ituni  nn 
ttie  rule  ■'(  t(<ivt'rniii<-iil,  tur  tliK  IwRinntntt  tlifiri.f 
tboy  urcctrd  (I  r-irJt  for  tur'nr^;  wlikh  wiui  Wille.l  in 
derhlon  tlio  Duko  uf  Kxttur'a  IiituiftiUT,  nnd  ■llll 
nninhio  In  t)t«  Txwor  uf  I^mtl'iri  ;  wtipro  It  wu  oo- 
iuuiliiiially  uiL'd  a>  an  rnKlnc  of  atJitv,  nut  of  law.  inuro 
t)i  ict  unco  In  tlie  rolun  of  Queou  KlIsAbvtIi."— /ffttct- 
ttone:  Comment.,  hk.  Iv.,  cb   1U. 

(2)  An  o|>en  framework  or  prating  :  as, 
(a)  A  grating  on  which  baeon  is  laid. 

(h)  A  framework  on  or  in  which  articles  are 
laid  or  arranged:  an,  a  plate  racfc,  a  Ixittlo- 
rack,  a  hat-ntcX;,  dec. 

(c)  A  frame  of  open-work  to  hold  hay  or 
other  fond  for  cattle,  horsi-s,  or  Mhccp. 

"  Unyuko  tbo  lUwd.  hla  rarkt  ti(>n|<  )ilt;h  with  h»y." 
tlraiutfrr      t ituHu*.  i*.  \- 


(d)  A  frame  to  carry  hay  or  grain,  placed 
on  wheels,  for  hauling  in  the  harvest. 
•2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  is  extorted  ;  an  extortion,  an 
exaction.    [Rack-rent.] 

"ThflgT«fttreDt<ai)ct  racta  would  beuniui)i>i>rtAblfl." 
— Santiys  :  Stal«  <^  tUiigiuit,  0  3  b. 

(2)  Torture ;  extreme  pain  or  anguish ; 
agony. 

"  A  fit  of  the  itone  puts  a  king  to  the  ra«JL"— r«m;-rc. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Gearing :  A  toothed  bar  whose  pitch-line 
is  straight,  adapted  to  \v..rk  into  tlie  teeth  of 
a  wheel  [Pimos,  «.,  11.),  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  rectilinear  into  circular  motion,  or 
rice  versa.  This  contrivance  is  callfl  a  rack- 
and-pinion,  and  the  motion  so  imparted  rack- 
aitd'pinio7i  miction. 

2.  Horol. :  A  steel  piece  in  the  striking  part 
of  a  clock.  It  consists  of  a  bar  attached  nidially 
to  an  axis,  and  having  a  lower  and  an  upper 
arm.  The  former  is  called  the  rack-tail  (q.v.). 
The  latter  is  indented  with  twelve  notches, 
to  efiect  the  striking  of  the  right  number. 

3.  Lace:  A  certain  length  of  lace-work, 
counted  perpendicularly,  and  containing  240 
meshes. 

4.  Metall. :  An  inclined  frame  or  table,  open 
at  the  foot,  and  u]»on  which  metalliferous 
slimes  are  placed  and  exposed  to  a  stream  of 
water,  which  washes  otf  the  lighter  portions. 

5.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  frame  of  wood  with  belaying.pins,  or 
a  row  of  blocks  for  fair-leaders,  or  a  row  of 
sheaves  for  reeving  the  running-rigging. 

(2)  A  frame  with  holes  for  round-shot. 

(3)  A  box  in  which  the  halyards  are  coiled 
away. 

^  (1)  Rack-and'pinion :  [Rack  (2),  «.,  II.  1.), 

*  (2)  To  live  at  rack  and  inanger :  To  live  of 
the  best  at  free  cost  (Carlyle  :  Past  tC  Present, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.) 

rack -bar, «. 

Kout. :  A  billet  of  wood  used  to  twist  the 
bight  of  a  rope,  called  a  swifter,  in  order  to 
bind  a  roi»e  (irmly  together. 

rack-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rant'e  of  sheaves  cut  In  one  pfecG 
of  wood  for  running  ropes  to  lead  through. 

rack-rall,  s.  A  rail  laid  alongside  the 
bearing  rails  of  a  railway,  and  having  cogs 
into  which  meshes  a  cog-wheel  on  the  loco- 
motive. Now  only  to  be  found  in  some  forms 
of  inclinod-j'lane  railways. 

rack-rent,  s.  A  rent  raised  to  the  utter- 
most ;  a  rent  .strctclied  to  the  full  vnhie,  and 
greater  than  any  tenant  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pay. 

rack-rent,  v.t.  To  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rack-rent ;  to  assess  at  a  rack-rent. 

*'  Men  whose  pox'erty  wns  brought  about  by  racA> 
renlitii/."— 7'i/;ie#.  JIwcli  30,  1860. 

rack-renter,  $. 

1,  One  who  rack-rents  his  tenants. 

■'Tbf  I.iiHlloriU,  whose  Irnsofi  hivofntlen  [n.andwbo 
haw  iiow  licoonie  ravic-rrntrr$,  odon  uf  very  lilsreput*- 
blu  property."— /'(I /(  JIatt  Utiftfe,  D«:,  6,  lUeA 

•  2.  One  who  is  rack-rented,    (irftar/on.) 
rack  saw,  5.    A  saw  with  wide  teeth. 
rack- tall,  s. 

llorol.  :  A  bent  arm  connected  with  ther 
toothed  segment-rack,  by  which  the  striking 
mechanism  of  a  repeating  clock  is  let  olf. 

rack-vlntago,  s.  Wines  drawn  from  the 
lee.s. 

rack-work,  ».  A  piece  of  mechanism 
in  which  a  rack  is  used  ;  a  rack-and-pinion  or 

the  like. 

*r&ck  (3),  *raokO,  «.  fA.S.  hraccn.]  The 
neck  and  spine  of  a  fore-quarter  of  veal  or 

mutton. 

"A  Dhlck(>n,  •  raltbit,  rib  of  a  raelt  of  mutton."— 
llurton  :  Atiat.  Metnnchoty,  p^  47. 

r&ok  (i),  'raOf  *rakkc,  *rak, «.    [Irei. 

rr^-  =  drift,  motion  ;  nkyrtk  —  Ww  lack  or  drift- 
ing clouds,  from  rek'a  =  to  drive,  to  t^ms.) 
(Wkack.)  Light  vapoury  clouds ;  floating 
vapour  in  the  sUy. 

"  Mliod  with  th«  root,  the  snow  mlsta  fly.' 

Scvtt:  Marmion,\v.    llutrod.l 

r&ck  (A),  «.  [For  wrtck  (q.v.).]  Wreck,  ruin. 
destruction  ;  now  used  only  in  tho  jdtrases  to 
go  to  ruck,  to  go  to  rack  and  ruiiu 


b^,  b6j^ :  p^t,  j^l ;  cat,  90U,  cboruB,  ^hln,  bengh ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  (bis ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xonophon,  o^  1st.    pb  =  ft 
-olan,  -tlan  -  sbaa.    -tlon,  -alon  -  sbun;  -(Ion,  ^lon-  zbun.    -oious,  -tlous,  -slous  -  slius,    -bio,  -die,  6.c.  --  bvU  d^L 
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rack— radial 


rack  (6),  «-     [Either  for  rock,  v.,  or  connected 
witli  rack  (5),  s.l 
Mant'/e:  A  quick  amble, 

*  Col.  Dodije's  delinition  of  a  rack  la  that  It  is  lialf- 
wav  between  a  Date  aud  a  trot." — Field.  UcL  17. 1885. 

rftck  (7),  s.     rCf.   Icel.   reika  =  to  drive.]    A 

tiack,  a  cart-rut. 

ra^k  (1),  •  racke,  v.t.  fO.  Dut,  m^fcenzsto 
.-  retch,  to  reach ;  rackin  =  to  rack,  to  toi-ture ; 
Ji-el.  Tekja  =to  stretch,  to  trace;  rekkja  = 
to  strain ;  Ger.  Tecken  =  to  stretch  ;  Dan. 
Tfckke.  Rack  is  chisely  connected  with  reach 
(q.v.),  and  is  a  doublet  of  ratch  (q.v.).J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  LUtTally: 

*(1)  To  stretch,  to  strain. 

(2)  To  stretch  or  strain  on  the  rack  ;  to  put 
to  the  rack  ;  to  torture  with  the  rack. 

"He  was  racked  ami  ini'^erably  tormented,  to  the  In. 
tent  he  should  either  clu^uge  his  opluion  or  confesse 
other  of  bis  profession. "—/''aj:.-  Table  of  J/YenvU  Mar- 
tins (au.  1551). 

(3)  To  place  on  or  in  a  rack  or  frame :  as, 
To  rack  bottles. 

2.  Fiqv.ratively : 

•(1)  To  stretch,  to  heighten,  to  exaggerate. 

"What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
Whiles  we  enjuy  it :  but  I't'liii;  laek'd  aud  lost, 
\V  hy.  then  we  met  the  v^ilue.  * 

ShtiKesu,  :  Much  'tlo  About  N^thrng.  Iv,  1. 

(2)  To  Strain,  to  strefch,  to  worry,  to 
jtizzle  :  as.  To  rack  one's  brains. 

*  (3)  To  wrest,  to  distort,  to  strain,  to  Tierrert 

"Racking  and  stretchinR  Scripture  further  tli.in  b7 
Cod  w.ia  me;mt."— //oot«r:  EccIca.  Polity, 

(4)  To  raise  to  the  highest  or  uttermost 
point :  as,  To  rack  rents. 

*  (5)  To  harass  or  oppress  by  exacting;  exces- 
sive rents.   {I>ryd^n:  Hind  £  Panther,  iii.  917.) 

•(6)  To  oppress  by  exaction  generally. 
"The  Commons  hMt  thou  rarJtM." 

Shuketv.  :  t  Benrv  VI..  i  S. 

*(7)  To  torture;  to  affect  with  extreme  pain, 
tonnt-nt,  or  anguish.   {Milton:  P.  K.,  iii.  2u3.) 

II.  jV(Ht?iff:Towashontherack.  [Rack  r2), 
B,,  II.  4.1 

^  To  rack  a  tackl*: 

Nmit.:  To  bind  together  two  ropes  of  a 
tackle  to  retain  it  at  a  tension  and  prevent  the 
ropes  reeving  back  through  the  blocks. 

rSck  (2).  v.t  [Rack  (S),  s.]  To  flv.  as  vapour 
or  light  floating  clouds.     (Scott :  Rokeby,  i.  1.) 

rack  (3),  v.i.    [Rack  (7),  s.] 

Manege :  To  go  at  a  racking  pace  ;  to  amble 
quickly. 

•■  He  did  not  so  much  sa  raek.'—P^n«r:  Worthiei, 
ii.  iTa 

fcick  (4),  v.t.  [O.  Ft.  raqii^,  vin  raque  =  small 
or  coarse  wine  squeezed  from  the  diet's  of  the 
grapes,  already  drained  of  all  tlieirlw.st  moist- 
ure (Cotgrave).^  To  draw  off  from  the  lees  ;  to 
draw  off,  as  pure  liquor,  from  its  sediment. 

"Sane  roll  their  caskabouttbecellar  tonaiz  it  with 
the  l*e5.  and.  after  a  few  daya"  resettlement,  rack  it 
off."— Mortimer  :  Hiisbandrff. 

''rjick(5),  v.i.    [Reck.] 

•rack  (6),  v.t.  [A.B.  r?ccan.]  To  relate. 
[Reckon.] 

•  rack'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  rack  (I),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  racks,  tortures,  or  torments. 

2.  One  who  harasses  or  oppresses  by  exac- 
tions. 

3.  One  who  arrests,  tmsts,  perverts,  or  dis- 
torts. 

"These  rockergot  Scriptures  are  by  St,  Peter  styled, 
unstable.— //aitis/  Golden  RemaiiLi,  p.  u. 

rack'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng,  rack  (3),  v. ;  -er.]  A 
horse  which  moves  at  a  racking  pace. 

"  Ae  tc  pace,  a  rack^r  will  go  six  miles  ao  hour." — 
Field,  Oct.  IT,  1685. 

rack'-er  (3).  s.  [Eng.  rack  (4),  V. ;  -er.}  One 
who  racks  liquors,  as  wine,  &c. 

rSck'-et  (1),  s.  [Gael,  racald  =  a  noise,  a  dis- 
turbance, fron.  rat=r,G  make  a  noise  like 
geese  or  ducks.     Ct  rocWe.) 

1.  A  noise,  a  clamour,  a  din;  a  confused 
clattering  noise. 

"  WllM  an  infernal  ricltet  and  riot  I " 

Longfellow ,  Golden  Ltgend.  iT. 

2.  A  smart  stroke.    {Scotch.) 

%  (1)  To  be  (or  go)  on  the  racket :  To  go  on 
the  loose  ;  to  be  dissipated.     {Shnig.) 

"  He  ha/i  been  ofT  on  the  racket,  perhaps  for  a  week 
»ta  time."— /Itii^y  Telegraph,  Nov    U.  18S5. 


(2)  To  stand  tJu  racket:  To  take  the  conse- 
quences ;  to  be  responsible  ;  to  put  up  with. 

"  He  la  aa  ready  aa  myself  fo  stand  the  racket  of  sub- 
sequent proceediutfa."— ZJai^jf  Tel^raph,  Sept  8,  18S3. 

rack'-et  (2),  ra-quet,  *  rak-et,  s.     (Fr. 

raqiLctte.  from  8}).  raqiteta  =  a  racket,  from 
Arab,  rdhat  =  the  palm  of  the  hand,  m/i  =  the 
palms.  Cf.  Fr.  paume  =  (1)  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  (2)  tennis.] 

1.  The  instrument  with  which  players  at 
tennis  or  rackets  strike  the  ball ;  a  bat,  con- 
sisting of  an  elliptical  loop  formed  of  a  thin 
strip  of  wood,  across  which  net-work  of  cord 
or  gut  is  stretrlied,  and  to  which  a  handle  is 
attached. 

"  When  we  have  mAtch'd  our  rnck~ts  to  these  balls." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  V^  1.  2. 

2.  {PI.) :  A  game  of  ball ;  a  modern  variety  of 
the  old  jjame  of  tt?nnis  (q.v.). 

3.  A  snow-shoe,  formed  of  cords  stretched 
across  a  long  and  narrow  frame  of  light  wood. 
(Used  in  Canada.) 

4.  A  broad,  wooden  shoe  or  patten  for  a 
horse,  to  euable  him  to  step  on  marshy  or 
wet  ground.    {Wehster.') 

5.  Ornith.  :  A  spatule  (q.v.). 
racket-court,   *  racket-ffround,   s. 

A  court  or  area  in  which  the  game  of  rackets 
is  played. 

"  The  area,  it  appeared  .  .  .  was  the  racket-ffrottnd." 
^Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  rli. 

racket-tails.  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Steganura  (q.v.).  so 
called  because  the  tail  terminates  in  a  spatule. 


^ra,ck'-et(l),  r.i. 
about ;  to  frolic. 


[Racket(1),s.]    To  knock 


"The  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks  I  have  racketed 
ftbout  like  other  people,"— £1  Carter:  tettert,  L  92. 

*  rack'-et(2),  v.t.  [Racket (2), s.)  To  strike, 
as  with  a  racket ;  to  toss. 

"Thus.  like  a  tennis-bivll,  Is  poor  man  racketed  trova 
one  temptktiou  to  another." — Bevj/t:  Jfine  ^Tmom, 
o.  OX 

*  rac'-ket-er,  s.  [Eng.  racket  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
A  person  given  to  racketing  or  noisy  frolic; 
a  gay  or  dissipated  person. 

Sir 


"  r^c'-kett,  •  rak'-kett,  5.    [Etym.  doubt 
fuh] 
Music: 

1.  An  obsolete  wind  instniment 
of  the  double  bassoon  kind,  having 
ventages,  but  no  keys.  It  was  cot 
of  an  extended  compass,  being  In- 
capable of  producing  harmonics.  It 
was  a  double-reed  instrument,  the 
reed  being  at  the  end  of  a  tube 
through  which  the  player  blew. 
Tlie  tone  was  nasal  and  produced 
with  difficulty.  The  rackett  was 
improved  by  Denner  at  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  last  century,  but  was 

not  able  to  hold  its  owu  against  the  then 
much  superior  bassoon. 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  16  ft.  or  8  ft.  pitch. 

rack'-et-y,rack'-et-tir,a.   [Eng.  racket  (l), 
s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Making    a    racket    or    noise ;     noisy, 
clamorous. 

2.  Gay,  dissipated. 

"The  unhappy  dispenser  of  police    law    and    his 
rackety  sou."— Daily  2'clcjraph.  Feb.  20.  18S6. 

rack'-ing.  pr.  jpar.^  a.,  &  &    [Rack  (4),  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adv. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C  As  subst. :   The  act  of  decanting  wine 

from  the  lees  in  a  cask,  after  fermentation  or 

fining. 

racking-can,  s. 

1.  Ord.  lAing. :  A  vessel  for  clearing  wine 
from  the  lees. 

2.  M-tall. :  A  can  filled  with  sour  beer,  in 
which  wire  is  steeped  before  drawing. 

ra-co'-di-um,  s.    [antennaria  (2).] 

ra-co6n ,  s.    iRaccoon.] 

ra-co6n  -da»  s.    [Xative  name.]    [Cotpu.J 

Ra-co'-vi-an,  a.   &  «.    [From   Racovia,  the 
T^atin  name  of  Racow,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the 
Czarna.     It  was  built  in  15G9.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  Rakow. 


B,  As  siihst. :  A  Sooinian  bcl'tnging  to  R». 
cow,  where  that  sect  had  a  celebrated  school 
or  college, 

Racovian-catechlsm,  s. 

TheoL,  dc. :  A  catechism  containing  a  popu- 
lar exposition  of  the  8ociniau  rned  Properly 
speaking  there  were  two,  a  smaller  and  a  larger, 
both  published  in  Germany  by  Hmalcius,  the 
former  in  1605,  the  latter  in  1608.  The  larger 
one  was  tran.slated  into  English  in  1662, 
probably  by  John  Biddle. 

r^tf-quet  (qu  as  k),  s,    [Rack  et  (2X  fcj 
ra9'-^,  a.     [From  race  (2),  s.] 

L  Strongly  flavoured  ;  tisting  of  the  sofl. 

"  The  racy  Juloe 
Strong  with  delicious  flavour,  strikt^  the  sense.' 
Philips:  Cere'jlttM, 

2.  Having  a  strong  distinctive  character; 

spirited,  pungent,  piquant. 

"  Rich  racv  voraes  In  which  we 
The  soil,  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and  BeflL* 
Cenoley .  A  mwer  to  a  Copy  (if  VeriM. 

'  rad  (I),  pret.  of  v.    [Ride,  v.} 

*  rad  (2),  •  red,  •  radde,  preu  <ifv.     [Read.) 

rad«s.     [Seedef.]    Acontract-ofRadicaUq.v.). 

'•They  say  the  TLids  are  going  to  throw  us  over."— 
B.  Disraeli :  ConinQiby. 

rS-d,    '  rade,    a.       [Icel.     hra:ddr.'\      Afraid, 
fiiglitened.     {Scotch.) 
"  For  the  erle  ful  rode."    MS.  Lincoln.  A.  1.  17,  (o.  18& 

ra'-dau-ite  (au  as  6^\  s.  [After  Radan 
Valley,  Hartz,  where  found  :  sutf.  -ite  (.l/in..).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Labradorite  (q.v.),  form- 
ing one  of  the  constituents  of  a  gabbra. 
Believed  byBreithaupt  to  differ  from  ordinary 
Labradorite  in  its  chemical  composition. 

r^d'-dle  a).  red~le,  rud -die,  v.U    [Prob. 

a  corrupt,  of  hurdle  or  riddle.] 

1.  To  interweave,  to  intertwist,  to  wind 
together. 

2.  To  wrinkle. 


rad'-dle  .(2\  v.t. 
as  with  ruddle. 


[Raddle  (2),  s.]     To  paint 

Thackerap : 


"  Rad^Ifed  like   an  old  bell- wether. *■ 
yeuvomeg.  ch.  ililL, 

rad'-dle  (3).  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     To  get 
over  work  io  a  slovenly,  careless  manner. 

r^d'-dle  (1),  •  rad-el,  s.    [Rajjdle,  ».] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  branch  or  supple  piece  of  wood  Inter- 
woven with  others  bitween  stakes  to  form  a 
f'-nce ;  also  a  piece  of  lath  or  similar  piece  oi 
wood. 

"The  houses  of  the  Britons  were  sllghtlle  let  Tp 
with  a  few  iiosts  and  many  radels."  —  BolinsJted  : 
Dci-rripr.  oj  Eng..  bk.  iL.  ch.  xll. 

2.  A  hedge  formed  by  interweaving  the 
shoots  and  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
{I'rov.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Metall, :  The  same  as  Rabble,  (2X 

2.  Naut. :  Interlacing  yarns  to  make  flat 
gasUet. 

3.  TVeav. :  A  bar  with  upright  pegs,  used  i)y 
we.aver3  to  keep  the  thr";\d"s  in  place  when 
winding  the  warp  on  to  the  beam. 

raddle-hedge,  s,  A  hedge  formed  by 
interweaving  the  branches  or  twigs  together. 

rdd'-dle  (2),  s.    [Ruddle.]     A  red  pigment 

used  for  marking  sheep. 

"A  yellow  cheek  behind  t  raddle  of  rouga'— 
Thackeray  :  Roundaboui  Paperg,  No.  31 

rad'-d6ck,s.  [Ruddock.]  rheiobin-redbreastt 

"Tlie  r'titd'Tck  would 
With  chaxiUble  bill  bring  ihee  all  this." 

Shakap. .-  Cymbelin»t  iT.  X 

*  rade,  s.    [Raid.] 

*  rade,  pret.  of  v.    [Ride,  v.] 

*  ra-deau  (eau  as  o),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
r-ites  —  a  boat,  a  raft]  A  number  of  pieces  of 
wood  bound  together  to  foim  a  float;  a  raft 

•radevore,  5.    [Etym.  doubtfuL)    Taviestry. 

*  rS.dge,  5.  [Etym.  donbtful.]  Some  kind  oi 
wildfowl. 

"  The  R<idffe  Is  next  nnto  the  Teale  In  goodnesiA^ 
Vermer  ■  ^'ia  recta  ad  I'ilam  longam,  pi  BO. 


ra'-di-al,  a. 

(q.v.).j 


PFr.,  from  Lat.  roifi  i«  =  a  radio? 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine j  so*  VoU 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiillj  try,  S^an.    ».  oa  =  e:  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


radially— radical 


mn 


i.  Ordinary  iMnguage: 

i.  O^  or  pertaining  to  a  radius. 

2.  Uesembliiig,  or  li;uinc  the  quality  or 
appearance  of  a  ra.y  ui-  rauius ;  grouped  or 
ippcarin^;  like  radii  or  rays ;  shootiiig  out  us 
from  a  coutre. 

"  Rjullolarift.  to  called  from  the  radial  armugemrtit 
of  their  )«eudopudiu," — Scribner't  Magaxine,  June, 
IST7.  H.  IM. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  radius  : 
fts,  the  radial  artery,  nerve,  ami  vein. 

2.  Bot, :  Qrowing  od  the  circumference  of  a 
circle. 

radial -cnrves,  s.  pi. 

Garni.:  Curves  nf  the  spiral  kind,  whnse 
ordinatPS  all  terminate;  in  the  centre  of  Iho 
including;  centre,  aud  appear  like  so  many 
semi-diametei'S. 

radial  fibres,  5.  pt.  [Mullbriah-fibbes.] 

radial-symmotry, «. 

Compar.  Aiiat.:  Tlie  arrangement  of  similar 
part«  round  a  central  axis.  Us.^  chiefly  <'f 
the  Echiuodemis;  l.ut  the  nvdial  symmetry 
is  oft^-n  more  appiirent  than  real,  inasmuch  as 
In  ver>'  many  a  medium  plane  can  he  found, 
the  parts  on  each  si<li^  f-r  which  are  disposed 
symjiietrically  in  relation  to  that  plane,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  the  emliryo  leaves  the 
eggasabilaterally  symmetrical  larva,  {Huxky: 
Comp.  Anat.  Invert.^  ch.  ix.) 

ra'-dX-al-lJ?,  adi\  [EnK.  radial;  -ly.]  In  a 
radial  manner  ;  like  radii  or  raye. 

"Tfaa  pseuilopoiHa  do  tmt  exteud  •traight  out 
radiallu-  —i*cri»nfr'$  Magazine,  June,  1B77,  p.  lift. 

ra'-di-anfe,  ra'-di-an-93^,  s.  [Eng. 
Ta4ian(t);  -ce,  -aj.]  The  quality  or  state  nf 
being  radiant ;  brightness  appearing  or  shi"  >t- 
ing  in  rays;  bright  or  brilliant  lustre ;  vivid 
brightness. 

"She  ahln'd  In  an  nttire 
Thmt  catl  m  radiii nee  i-iuit  the  ray  ■>(  lire.*" 

Chuymitn:  Jluincr ;  Uyi'tnv  to  Veniu. 

fu'-di-ant.  "  ra-di-annt,  *  ra-di-aunte. 

ra  dy-aunt,  a.  &.  s.  [I^t.  Tadiaiis,  gemt. 
radut"li.-<.  pr.  par.  of  nufio  =  to  radiate (q. v.); 
Ft.  radiant ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  raduinte.] 

iLt  As  adjedlre: 

I,  Ordhuiry  Language: 

1.  Radiating  ;  proceeding  In  the  form  of  or 
reseinhling  rays;  giving  out  rays;  radiated, 
radiate. 

2.  Darting,  shooting,  or  emitting  rays  of 
light  or  heat;  sparkling  with  Ixvitns  of  light ; 
abintng;  viviilly  briglit  or  spaikling. 

"From  blfl  radiant  seat  ho  rose." 

JUiUun:  i>.  L.  X.  8&. 

3L  Exhibiting  a  high  de-  ^^^^^ 
gree  of  pleasure  or  satis-  ^^R9[f 
faction  ;  beaming:  as,  a  ^^Bt^L^ 
radmnf  countenance. 

L  Bo(.  :  Diverningfrom 
ft  common  ceulre,  like 
rays. 

2.  UtT, :  An  epithet  ap- 
pli(;d  to  any  ordinary  or  radiant. 

charge,  wlit-n  it  is  rojire- 
aeiitt'd  eilged  with  rays  or  beams ;  rayonnant ; 
rayonnee. 

B«  As  8uh$tant\vt  I 

1.  Aslron. :  The  point  in  the  heavens  from 
which  a  atar-shower  seems  to  proceed. 

"There  wna  n  family  lilccneu  fthont  nU  moteora 
c'>mliiK  fi'um  tbe  name  raduint." — AChatutum,  Doc.  30, 
IbU. 

2.  Geom. :  A  straight  lino  proceeding  from  a 
given  pfiint  or  flxed  pole,  about  which  it  is 
conceived  to  revolve. 

3.  Optics:  Tlio  Inininnns  body  or  point  from 
which  rays  of  bglit  falling  on  a  lens  or  mirror 
dlvergn. 

radiant-flower, «. 

Bot. :  A  compound  flower  in  which  the 
floirts  of  the  dinr  are  long  and  spreading  and 
unlike  thoxo  of  tho  ray. 

radiant -boat,  s. 

r/iyij'-s ;  rii-at,  radiating  from  a  hcat<^il  body 
an  distwiKUiiihed  from  that  transmiLtcd  by 
tiitervf^'uing  media. 

radiant -point,  s.    [Radiant,  B.  I.] 

radiant- stigma. «. 

Hot. :  A  Hti-^iiia  having  divisions  resembling 
the  rays  of  a  ^Uir. 


1^   <g) 


ra'-di-ant  15^,  *  ra-di -ant-lie.  adv.    (Eng. 

radian} ;  -ly.]  In  a  iifiianl  manner ;  with 
radiance  or  beaming  brightness  ;  with  glitter- 
ing lustre  or  splendour. 

"A  cerUitip  vctsiflU  ....  SO  radiantlie  wrought"— 
Fox :  Marti/rt,  (&11.  Jil'^ 

"  ra-di- ar'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [Uadius.] 
Zoology  : 

1.  A  group  of  Invertebrata,  containing  the 
Eehinodermata  and  Medusa.     {Lamarck.) 

2.  A  sub-province  of  In  vertebra  ta,  con- 
taining the  Echinodcrni:tta,  l>ry();ioa,  An- 
tliozoa,  Acalepha?.  and  Uydro2'>a,  (Owen: 
Anat.  Invert,  (wi.  2nd),  p.  10.) 

* ra'-di-ar-j?',  «.  [Lat.  radius  =  a  radius 
(q.v.).J  'one  of  the  liadiuta  (q.v.). 

*ra-dl-a'-ta.  s.pl.  [Lat.  nout.  pi.  of  radiatus, 
pa.  par.  of  Txt'^io  =  to  radiate  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  term  introduced  by  Cuvier,  in  IS12, 
for  the  lowest  of  his  great  groups  or  em- 
brancliements.  He  described  them  as  having 
radial,  instead  of  bilateral,  symmr-try,  a]>pa- 
rently  destitute  of  nervous  system  and  sense 
organs,  having  the  cir(;ulatory  system  rudi- 
mentary or  absent,  and  respiratorV  organs  on 
or  co-extensive  with  the  surface  of  the  body  ; 
and  included  tUe  Echinodermata,  Acaleplia, 
Entozoa,  Polypi,  and  Infnsttria,  'Wider  know- 
ledge led  to  the  nairowing  of  the  limits  of 
this  group,  and  though  Agassiz  (Classijkatioii, 
p.  294)  pleaded  for  its  retention  (with  the 
three  classes  of  Polypi,  Acalephw,  and  the 
Ecliinoderms),  Huxley's  Lectures  on  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  finally  broke  up  what  he  called 
the  "radiate  mob"  (p.  80).  and  distrilmted  its 
constitU'MUs  among  the  Eclnnoderniata,  Poly- 
zoa.  Vermes,  Ca;lenterata,  and  Protozoa. 

ra'-di-ato,  vA.  &  t.     [Lat.  radiatus,  pa,  par.  of 
rridio  =  to  shoot  out  rays  ;  radius  =  a  ray  ; 
Ital.  radiare :  Sp.  radiar.]    [Radius,  Ray.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  emit  rays  or  beams ;  to  be  radiant ;  to 
shine,  to  sparkle. 

"  virtue*  .  .  .  radi'ite  like  tlio  8un  at  nooti." 

Sowell:  i'ref.  to  Iterberft  Ueury  VUl. 

2.  To  issue  and  proceed  in  rays  or  straight 
lines  from  a  point  or  surface,  as  heat  or  Ijglit. 

■"Mglit  radiattt  from  Ivirnlnoua  bodies  directly  to 
our  eye*." — Lock«.'  Xat.  Phil-Jt.,  ch.  xL 

"3.  To  issue  or  proceed,  as  from  a  centrnl 
point.    (Tennyson:  In  J/ci/MWiam,  Ixxxvai.  5.) 

•  B.  Trajisitive  : 

1.  To  emit  or  sjud  out,  as  rays,  in  a  direct 
line  from  a  point  or  surface. 

■2.  To  enli^htfu,  to  illuiniiiato,  to  irradiate  ; 
to  shed  light  or  brightness  on, 

ra'-di-ate,  n,  &  s.  [Lat.  radiatus;  Ital.  ra- 
diato;'iip.  radi^tdo.}     [Radiate,  v.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  f-anrr.  .'  Having  rays  or  lines  pro- 
rreding  from  or  as  from  a  centre  ;  adorned 
with  rays ;  radiat^-d. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Diverging  from  a  common  centre. 
[Radiant.J 

2.  Min.:  Hiiving  crystals  or  fibres  diverging 
as  from  a  centre. 

•  3.  .^ool. :  Having  the  organs  of  circnlation 
and  sem^tion  arranged  circularly  around  a 
common  centre. 

•  B.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  division  Radlato. 

ra'-di-at-JSd,  a.      (Radiatb,    a.]      Adorned 

with  rays  or  radiations;  rayed,  radiate, 

radiated  iron-pyrltcs,  s.  pi.    [ifAu- 

CAfilTK.  ] 

radiated -ligament,  s.  The  anterior 
costocential  ligament.  o£  tho  ribs. 

radiated-tortoise. «. 

Zool. :  Tcstudo  radiata,  from  Madagascar. 

ra'-dJt-atO-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  radint-- ;  -ly.)  In  a 
radiate  manner  ;  with  rays  or  radiations  from 

the  centre 

ra'-di-at-IAg,  jw.  par.  or  a.    (Radiatk,  v.] 

Botany : 

1,  Diverging  from  a  common  centre  or  fVom 
the  circnmferenco  of  a  circle.  Spec,  of  an 
exog(>noUH  leaf,  having  several  ribs  radiating 
fj-oin  the  base  to  tho  cireumferonce,  as  n  lobed 
loaf. 


2.  Forming  apparent  rays  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  as  the  outer  florets  of  niauy 
umbellifers. 

ra'-di-at-Ing-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  radiating ;  -Zu.J 
In  a  radiating  manner;  with  radiations;  radt- 
ately. 

ra-^ii-a'-tion,  s.   [Fr..  from  Lat.  radiationem, 
accus.  of  mdiatio,  from  radiatus,  pa.  par.  01 
rndto  =  to  radiate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  radiacion  ;  ItaU 
radia:ione.] 
I,  Ordinary  iMnrjuage  : 

1.  Thf  act  of  mili.iting;  the  state  of  being 
radiated  ;  the  enii>ision  and  dillusion  of  rays. 

"  We  mAke  deinoniitnitli'iu  of  rII  li^-hts.  «.n<I  radi^ 
tioru.  luid  w(  all  cuioun.'—B'icon  :  iCew  AHa/ttit,  (•  tL 

2.  Emission  and  difl'usioQ  from  a  central 

point  in  overj*  direction. 

"  So  It  [sound]  i>.inilU'U-tli  In  bo  many  other  thlngt 
wtth  the  Bight,  hikI  ni'tiation  o(  tliiiik'!>  liivulble."— 
Bacon:  ^ai.  SUt..  {  V2&. 

IL  Physics:  The  transmission  of  heat,  light, 
or  actinic  power  (Innce  known  as  forms  of 
"  radiant  energy '■),  from  one  body  to  another 
T\'ilhout  raising  the  t<*mperature  of  the  inter- 
vening medium.  It  takes  place  in  all  direc- 
tions around  a  body.  In  a  lionioj^cneous 
medium  it  talces  placu  in  strai^lit  lines.  Radi- 
ation prorcods  in  vacuo  as  well  as  through 
air.  Its  intf'iisity  is  proportioned  to  tlie 
temperature  of  tlie  source,  and  it  diminishes 
according  to  the  obliijuity  of  the  rays  with 
respect  to  the  radiant  surface,  aud  the  radi- 
ating or  eTiiissive  power  of  a  body,  or  its 
capability  of  miitting  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  with  the  same  extent  of  surface, 
greater  or  less  quantities  of  heat.  Ihe  energy 
received  from  a  roiiiati[ig  body  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distancej 
and  the  radiation  of  a  body  is  exactly  jjropor- 
tional  to  its  absorbing  power.  If  the  radi- 
ating power  of  lampblack  be  reckoned  at  100, 
that  of  ]>latinum  foil  is  lO'SO;  copper  foil,  4-&0; 
gold  leaf,  ■:'28,  and  pure  laminated  silver  3'80. 

^  Solar  radiation  is  the  radiation  from  the 
snn  ;  terrestrial  radiation  that  from  the  earth 
int^j  space. 

ra'-di-a-tive,  a,      (Eng.    radiat(e);   -iw,] 

lva<ii;iting  ;  having  the  quality  or  proi»erty  of 
radiation  ;  having  a  tendency  to  radiate. 

ra'-dl-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  radial(e):  -or.]  That 
which  radiates;  a  body  or  substance  from 
which  rajsratliate  ;  specif.,  a  chamber  or  di  urn 
in  an  apartment,  hftited  by  steam  or  hot  air, 
and  ratliating  wanntli  into  tlie  apartment. 

r&d'-J-cal.  *  r&d'-i-CaU.  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  radi- 
nr/,  froin  Lat.  n(//<x  (genit.  rrcfjct^f)  =  a  root ; 
Sp.  <^  Tort,  radical;  ItaL  radioale.]    [Kauix.) 

A»  As  adjective: 

L  Ordiiiaj-y  Language: 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  ft-om  the  root. 

"  Tlitj  more  you  ta.Vc  ftw.-\r  of  her  niiike  luij  super- 
Unuut  wiumI.  the  betUT  uill  nhc  em I'ioy  ihv  radicaU 
aap."— /•-  Holland :  Plinic.  bk.  xvil..  cU.  xilt 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  root  or  origin  :  funda- 
mental, original ;  going  to  the  root  or  origin  ; 
thorough-going,  extreme  :  as,  a  radical  truth, 
a  radiad  difference. 

3.  Imp1ant<>d  by  nature;  natural,  natlre. 
Innate,  constitutional. 

"Are  rntUrat  ili>MTiii«  bo  suddenly  r«tDorod*%» 
J>r}/iif'i :  .Kiittit.    (DihI.) 

4.  In  t)io  same  sense  as  II.  8. 
II.  TfchnicaVy  : 

1.  Bot, :  Arising  tnm  tho  root  or  fh)m  Its 
crown. 

2.  l'hil'*l.  :  Belonging  to  or  proceeding 
directly  from  a  root;  of  the  nature  or  clinr- 
arter  of  a  root ;  original,  primitive ;  not 
derived. 

"  A  BHtwRliiinte  i'i»rt.  IntllraHne  some  mmMflcntlon 
orr(-lMtl>iui>(  a  ritdical  Ult»."~-  H'hitneif :  L\ftM  UrotHX 
of  Liinjuagti,  cli.  \. 

3.  roHtlrs:  Pertjdriing  to,  or  characti'ristic 
of  the  political  imrtyknownasKadlcals.   [U.  4.) 

^  As  substantive  .' 

1.  Chem. :  A  group  of  elemonts  common  to  a 
more  or  less  nnmerous  series  of  allied  com- 
pounds, and  unalt'eeu-d  by  the  proecitses 
whereby  tlieso  conipouiuls  are  transfornied 
one  into  another,  r.ff..  EthvI(C.jHa),  Uie  nulicjd 
of  common  aleohnl  (t'^jIIjiK)). 

2.  ilnth.  :  An  indicated  root  of  nn  imporfo>^t 

Sower  of  tlie  denreo  indieated.  Radicals  nro 
ivideti  into  onbrs  ncootding  to  the  d>  gn-e  of 
the  root  iniliciited  :  tliim,  »n  in<lirji(<'d  Kqnnre 
root  of  nn  imperfect  (wpiare  Is  a  radical  of  tho 
second  degife,  an<l  so  on. 


S>S2],  h6^;  p6tit,  J^l;  cat.  9011.  choruB.  9tiin,  bonph;  go.  ^om ;  thin,  this;  aln,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^lst,    -lAg. 
-«Lui,  -tian  -  sh^n.      tlon,  -eion  —  siiiin;  -(ion,  -fion  —  zhun.    -oloos,  -tlouB,    sious  -  alius.    -t>lo.  -die,  ^Vc.  -  b^U  d^ 
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S.  Philology: 

(1)  A  radix,  root,  or  simple  underived,  tin- 
compounded  word.     [Root,  s.) 

(2)  A  letter  which  belongs  to  the  root ;  a 
primitive  letter. 

4.  Eng.  Pol.:  An  ultra-libfral,  verging  on 
Republicanism  ;  one  of  that  party  in  the  state 
which  desires  to  carry  out  a  radical  reform  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  give  greater  power  to 
the  democracy.  Tlie  terra  was  first  applied 
as  a  party  name  in  1818  to  Henry  Hunt, 
M^ior  Cartwright,  and  others  of  tlie  same 
party,  who  wished  to  introduce  radical  reforms 
in  the  representative  system,  and  not  merely 
to  disfranchise  and  enfranchise  a  borough  or 
two.     Not  uaed  puiititally  in  the  United  States. 

radical-bass,  s. 

Music:  The  fundamental  bass,  ground  note, 
or  root  of  a  chord. 

radical-leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 
cli:tse  to  the  ground. 

radical-peduncle*  sl     [Peduncle,  H.] 

radical-pitch,  s.  The  pitch  or  tone  with 
ffhii.'h  the  uttt^rance  of  a  syllable  beyius. 

radical-quantities,  s.  pi. 

Math.  :  Quantities  whose  roots  may  be 
accurately  expressed  in  numbers.  The  terra 
is  sometimes  extended  to  all  quantities  under 
the  railical  sign. 

radical-sign,  s. 

Math. :  The  sign  v^(in  realityamodifled  form 
■of  R,  the  initial  letter  of  Lat.  radix  =  root), 
written  over  a  quantity,  and  denoting  that  its 
root  is  to  be  extracted.  The  degree  of  the 
root  is  indicated  by  a  figure  written  over  the 
sign,  and  called  the  index.  Thus,  the  ex- 
pression ^/64  indicates  that  the  cube  root  of 
64  is  to  be  extracted,  and  3  is  the  index  of  the 
radical.  In  the  case  of  the  square  root,  the 
index  number  Is  generally  omitted,  and  the 
■sign  only  written. 

radical-Stress,  5.  The  force  of  utter- 
ance falling  on  the  initial  part  of  a  syllable  or 
word. 

rad'-i-cal-i^m,  5.  [Eng.  rodicoZ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Radicals;  the  doctrine  or 
jtrinciple  of  making  a  radical  reform  of  go- 
vernment or  other  existing  institutions,  by 
uprooting  all  real  or  supposed  abuses  con- 
nected therewith. 

"  Miiintaiiiing  the  hollow  truce  between  Wliiggery 
and  Kadicalism." — H'eekli/  Echo.  Sept.  5,  1885. 

•  rad-i-cal'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng,  radical;  -ity.] 

1.  Origination 

"The  radicality  and  power  of  different  forms." — 
Browne:   Vulgar  Errourg,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xviL 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  radical ; 
relation  to  a  root  in  essential  nature  or 
principle. 

•rad'-l-cal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  radical;  -ise.] 
To  convert  or  turn  to  Radicalism. 

"Artisans  nnd  peannuts  of  the  shires.  Liberal  by 
tradition  or  Hiidicilized  by  the  elTorta  of  Noncoa- 
formist  ministers."— /Jui^y  TeU'jraph,  Oct  12.  1885. 

xad'-i-cal-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  radical;  -hj.] 

*  1.  Primitively,  originally,  essentially ; 
without  derivation. 

2.  As  regards  root  or  origin. 

"Tho*  the  word  be  radically  deriiwd  fromtbeDatch 
•word."— Howell :  L^ttert.  bk.  i..  S  6.  let,  55. 

3.  In  a  radical  manner  or  degree ;  funda- 
mentally, essentially. 

"Yet  they  were  rm-flfaJtrf  distinct,  and  even  oppo- 
site in  their  cbaracteriatics."— .ItAemeum.  Dec.  -Jo,  1831. 

rad'-i-cal-ness,  5.  [Eng.  radical;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  radical  or  fuuda- 

mentaL 

r5d'~i-cant,  a.  [Lat.  radicans,  pr.  par.  of 
nulicor=  to  take  root.] 

Bot. :  Producing  roots  from  the  stem ;  taking 
root  on  or  above  the  ground. 

•  rad'-i-cate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Radicate,  o.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  take  root ;  to  root ; 
to  plant  deeply  and  firmly.     (Lit.  £Jig.) 

"Time  should  r»ther  confirm  and  radicate  in  us  tho 
rcmembnince  of  Gods  goodness." — Barrov :  Sermons, 

vol.  i..  ser.  S, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  root. 

"  For  evenrreeua.  especinlly  such  ts  are  tender, 
prune  them  not  after  ylfmting  till  they  do  radicate."^ 
Evelyn  :  .•^ylva. 


rad'-i-cate,  rid -i-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  radi- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  radicor  =  to  take  root ; 
radix,  genit.  radicis  =  a  root.] 

*L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Deeply  or  firmly  rooted  or 
planted  ;  firmly  established. 

"iWheu    it  [r&ncoor]  Is  f«rmsly  rtnUeaU.'—ffaU  : 
Eenry  IV.  (an.  11). 
IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Bot.  :  Having  taken  root  ;  rooted. 
Used  of  a  stem,  &c. 

2.  Zooh  {Of  a  shell)  :  Aifixed  by  one  valve  or 
a  byssus  to  a  rock,  auotlier  shell,  &c. 

rad'-i-cat-ing,  o.     [Radicate,  v.] 

Bnt.  :  The  same  as  Radicant  (q.v.). 

rad-l-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  radicatvs, 
pa.  par.  of  nuiicor  =  to  take  root ;  Sp.  radi- 
cacion ;  Ital.  radicazlone.]    [Radicate,  a.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  process  or  act  of 
taking  root  deejdy  and  flrndy. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  disposition  of  the  root  of  a 
plant,  with  resj^ect  to  the  ascending  and 
descending  caudex. 

rad'-x-gel,  s.    [Radicella.) 

*  rad  i-9el  -la,  *  rad'-i-^el,  *.    [Mod.  Lat. 
ra/iiccUa,  dimiii.  from  Todix.] 
Bot.  :  A  very  small  root. 

ra-di^'-i-fomi,  a.  [Lat.  radix,  genit.  radiate 
=  a  root,  and  forma  =  form,  appearance.]  Of 
the  nature  or  form  of  a  root. 

rad'-i-Cle,  s.  [Fr,  radlcule,  from  Lat.  radi- 
cilia,  diinin.  of  radix,  genit.  radicis  =  a  root ; 
Ital.  radicula.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  minute  root  of  an  embryo  plant. 

2.  Chem. :  The  same  as  Radical,  1.  (q.v.). 

r3.d'-J-c6se,  a.  [Lat.  radicos^ts,  from  radix, 
genit.  radicis  —  a  root.)    Having  a  large  root. 

ra-dic'-U-lar,  a.     [Eng.  radicul(e);  -or.] 

Bot. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  radicule. 
(Balfour:  Outlines  of  Botany,  p.  267.) 

rad'-i-cule,  5.    [Fr.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Radicle,  1.  (q.v.X 

ra-di-6-,  pr€/.     [Lat.  radius.] 

1.  Anat.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
the  radius  (qv.). 

2.  Zool. :  Radiate. 
radio-carpal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  radius  and 
to  the  carpus:  as,  the  radio-carpal  articula- 
tion. 

radlo-flagellata,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Infusoria,  Instituted  by 
Saville  Kent,  with  two  families,  Actinomonad- 
idfe  and  Euchitonidae.  He  described  them 
(Man..  Infus.,  \.  225)  as  "animalcules  emitting 
numerous  ray-like  pseudopodia,  after  tlie 
manner  of  the  Radiolaria,  and  provided  at  the 
same  time  with  one  or  more  flagellate  appen- 
dages ;  no  distinct  oral  aperture.  Mostly 
marine." 

radio-mnscular,  a. 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  (1)  to  the  branches 
sent  off  by  the  radial  artery  in  the  first  part 
of  its  course  to  the  muscles  of  the  fore  arm  ; 
(2)  to  the  filaments  emitted  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  the  radial  nerve. 

radio-nlnar,  a. 

Anat.:  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  radius  and 
to  the  ulna  :  as,  the  ro^iio-wZitar- articulations. 

ra'-di-6-graph, «.  SameasSKiAQEAPH(q.v.). 

rg^di'-6-la,  $.  [Lat.  radiolus  =  dimin.  from 
radius  =  a  ray.  Named  from  the  radiatory 
branches.] 

Bot. :  All-seed,  Flax-seed ;  a  genus  of  Linacete. 
Sepals  four,  two-  to  four-toothed;  petals  four, 
fugacious  ;  stamens  four.  One  species,  liadiola 
Millegrana,  an  annual  herb,  with  filiform 
branches,  opposite  leaves,  and  corymbose 
cymes  of  minute  flowers. 

ra-di-o-lar'-i-a,  m,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
radiola  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool.:  According  to  E-  Ray  Lankester,  a 
class  of  Protozoa,  consisting  of  Gymnomjia 
in  which  the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  domi- 
nant amoeba  phase  has  the  form  of  a  sphere 
or  cone  (from  the  surface  of  which  radiate 
filamentous  pseudopodia,  occasionally  anasto- 


mosing), and  encloses  a  splierical  or  cone- 
shaped  perforated  shell  of  membranous  con- 
sistence, known  as  the  central  caj'sule,  and 
probably  homologous  with  the  perforated 
shell  of  a  Globigerina.  He  divides  the  class 
into  two  sub-cla.sses  :  Silico-skeleta  and  Acan- 
thino-skeleta.  They  are  the  Polycistina  of 
Ehrenberg. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Trias  onward.  The 
Barbadoes  earth,  a  deposit  of  sandstones  and 
marls,  is  i)rinciimlly  composed  of  the  silice- 
ous skeletons  of  Radiolaria. 

ra-di-6-lar'-i-an,  s.  &  a.    [Radiolaria.1 

A,  -45  snhst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Radio 
laria  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  connected  with, 
or  characteristic  of  the  Radiolaria. 

radiolarian-ooze,  s. 

Nat.  Science:  (See  extract). 

"On  the  23rd  of  March,  1675.  to  the  Paciflo,  in  kt 
U"  24'  S..  long,  na"  le'  E..  between  the  Caroline  and 
the  L&drone  groups,  we  sounded  in  4.575  fatboma. 
The  bottom  was  such  as  would  imturally  have  been 
marked  on  the  chart  from  its  gem-ral  appearance  "red 
clay;'  It  waa  a  fine  deposit,  reddish-brown  In  colour, 
and  it  cont-iined  Bcarcely  a  trace  of  lime.  It  waa  aomo- 
whftt  different,  however,  from  ordinary  'red  clay'— 
more  gritty  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  contentt  at 
the  sounding-tube  seemed  to  have  been  compacted 
into  a  somewhat  coherent  cake,  aa  if  already  a  staga 
towards  hardening  Uito  stone.  When  placed  under 
the  lolcroscope.  it  was  found  to  contain  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  teat^  of  radiolnrians  that  Mr.  Mur> 
ray  proposed  for  it  the  name  radiolarian-ooze.~ — 
Thornton :  Voyage  of  Chailenger,  i.  230.  231. 

ra'-di-o-lite,  s.    [Eng.  radi{us);  o  connect, 
and  Or.  \ido%  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  fonn  of  Bergmannite  (q.v.),  found 
in  radiated  masses  and  nodules  at  Eckefiord, 
Norway. 

ra-di-d-li'-te^,  ».    [Radiolite.] 

Pul(ront. :  A  genus  of  Hippuritidae.  Shell 
inversely  conical,  biconic,  or  cylindrical ;  the 
valves  dissimilar,  the  lower  one  with  a  tliick 
outer  layer,  often  foliaceous ;  the  upper  flat, 
or  conical,  with  a  central  umbo  ;  teeth  angular. 
Species,  forty-two;  from  the  Neocomian  to 
the  Chalk.    From  Britain,  France,  Egypt,  Ac. 

ra-di-om'-e-ter,  s.     [Lat.   radius  =^&  ray, 
and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  altitudes  of 
the  celestial  bodies. 

2.  An  instrument  invented  by  Crookes  for 
measuring  the  mechanical  effect  of  radiant 
energy,  and  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Boyal 
Society,  April  7,  1S75.  It  resem- 
bles a  miniature  anemometer,  and 
is  made  to  revolve  by  the  action 
of  light.  The  cups  of  the  anemo- 
meter are  replaced  by  discs,  co- 
loured white  on  one  side  and  black 
on  the  other,  and  the  instruTiient 
is  inclosed  in  a  glass  globe  from 
which  air  has  been  extiausted,  so 
that  no  heat  is  transmitted.  When 
the  discs  are  exposed  to  light, 
revolution  begins  i  mmediately,  and 
its  speed  is  governed  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light.  Two  candles  pro- 
duce twice  the  effect  of  one,  and  : 
the  flame  of  magnesium  wire  makes 
the  discs  spin  round  with  great  rapidity. 

•  ra'-dl-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  radiostts,  from  raditu 
=  a  ray.  ] 

1.  Consisting  of  rays,  as  light. 

2.  Bright,  radiant. 

"  Hia  radiotts  head  with  ahAmeful  thorns  they  tesr. 
Fletcher  :  Chritt's  Triumph  over  Death. 

ra,d' ish.*  rad-ishe,  *  rad-dish,*  rad-lk, 

s.  [Fr.  radis,  from  Prov.  raditz,  from  Lat. 
radicem,  accus.  of  radij;  =  a  root ;  Dut.  radij^ 
Sw.  rddisa,  rdttika  :  Icel.  rod  ise ;  Dan.  radiae, 
rdddike  :  Ger.  radies.] 

Bot.  :  Raphanus  sativus,  the  Garden-radiah. 
It  was  cultivated  in  ancient  times  in  India, 
whence  it  found  its  way  to  Europe,  reaching 
England  in  164S.  It  is  planted  for  its  root, 
which  is  eaten  as  a  salad  when  the  plant  is 
young.  It  may  be  either  fusiform  or  nearly 
round,  and  of  a  reddish-purple,  yellowish,  or 
white  colour.  It  is  stimulating  and  acrid. 
Its  nitrous  juice  is  antiscorbutic.  [Raphanus.] 

"  Spare  feaat  I  a  radish  and  an  egg." 

Covfper  :  Task,  iv.  ITt. 

radlsh-oll,  5. 

Chem.  :  An  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the 
roots  and  seeds  of  the  radish  with  water.  It 
is  colourless,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
forms  a  white  precipitate  with  mercuric 
chloride. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pSt, 
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ra-'li-iis  (pi.  ra-di-x,   ra'-di-us  e§),  s. 

[IjiU  =  a  ray,  a  rod.  a  spoke.]    [Kav  (l).  s.] 

1.  AncU.  :  The  outer  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
forearm.  It  extends  from  the  humerus  to  tlie 
carpus,  and  articulates  with  the  humerus,  the 
uluii,  the  scaphoid,  and  the  semilunar  lioufs. 

2.  Bot.  iPl):  The  pedunHes  supporting  the 
partial  uml>cls  inau  umbellifer. 

3.  F'*rt.:  A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the"  polygon  to  the  end  of  the  outer  aide. 

4.  Geom.  :  The  distance  from  the  centre  of  a 
rirclc  t**  any  point  of  the  circumference.  All 
nidii  of  the  same  circle,  or  of  equal  circles,  are 
equal.  The  radius  of  a  sphere  is  half  a  dia- 
meter, or  it  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  to 
iny  point  of  the  surface.  In  the  same,  or 
equal  splieres,  all  radii  are  equal.  In  tri;,'on(>- 
Dietry  tne  radius  is  the  whole  sine,  or  sine  of 
ftO° 

^  Radius  of  curvature  of  a  airve  at  ami 
•point :  The  radius  of  the  osculatory  circle  at 
that  point.  It  is  so  called  because  its  recip- 
rocal is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  curvature 
at  the  point 
radius-bar,  radius-rod,  s 
Steant-e/Kiitie:  One  of  the  guiding-rods  in  a 

fiarallel  motion.  Ji'iiited  to  the  connecting- 
inks,  to  counteract  the  vibratory  mutiuu 
communicated  by  the  beam,  by  guiding  the 
links  so  that  the  head  of  the  pistnn-rod  may 
reciprocate  in  a  line  suusibly  strai^'ht. 
radius- vector  (pi.  radii-vectorea),  s. 

1.  Astroii. :  An  imaginary  line  joining  the 
centre  of  a  heavenly  body  to  that  of  any 
second  one  revolving  around  it  Used  of  the 
siui  and  any  planet,  of  any  planet  and  its 
satellites,  &c. 

2.  Geom.  :  A  straight  line,  or  the  length  of 
Buch  line,  connecting  any  point,  as  of  a  uurve, 
with  a  fixed  point  nr  pole,  round  whii-h  it 
revolves,  and  to  which  it  serves  to  refer  the 
successive  points  of  a  curve  in  a  system  of 
polar  co-ordinates. 

ra'-duc,  s.    fLat.  =  a  root.) 

•  1.  Alg. :  The  root  of  a  finite  expression 
from  which  a  series  is  derived. 

2.  A}wt.  :  The  root  or  portion  of  anything 
inserted  into  another,  as  the  root  of  a  tooth  ; 
the  insertion  of  a  nerve  or  its  branches. 

3,  Bot. :  The  root  of  any  plant. 

i.  Pluirm.:  The  root  of  a  medicinal  plant, 
aa  khei  radix  —  Rhubarb  root. 

5.  Math.  :  Any  number  which  is  arbitrarily 
made  tht-  fundaim-ntal  number  or  base  of  any 
system.  Thus  10  is  the  radix  of  the  decimal 
system  of  numeration,  and  also  in  Briggs'  or 
tlie  common  system  of  h)garithms.  In  Napier's 
system  of  logiritlims  it  is  2-71S2SlS28-i.  All 
other  numbers  are  considered  as  some  powers 
or  roots  of  tlie  radix,  the  exponents  of  which 
powers  or  roots  constitute  the  logarithms  of 
those  numbers  respectively.     [Lokakithm.] 

6.  Pkilol. :  A  primitive  word  from  which 
other  words  spring  ;  a  root,  a  radical. 

■  rad-ness.  "  rad-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  rad,  a. ; 
■ness.]    Terror,  fright.     {Morte  Arthure,  liIO.) 

ra-ddub',  s.    [Fr.] 

Mercantile  Jxiw:  The  repairs  made  tea  ship, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  furniluro  and  victuals, 
munitions,  and  other  provisions  required  for 
a  voyage. 

f&d'-Q-la,  «.     [Lat.  =  a  scraper.] 

1.  Comv.  Anat. :  A  term  sometimes  apjdied 
to  the  odontophore  itself,  but  properly  con- 
fined to  that  portion  which  is  armed  with 
tooth-like  processes. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Jungemianlete,  One, 
lUviula  comj^linata,  is  Britisli.  It  is  comni<m 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  covering  them  with 
pale  green  patches  eluse  to  the  bark. 

ra-du'-ll-form,  a.  Il-at.  radula  (q.v.),  and 
jormu  =  form.) 

ZooL,  (tc. :  Whaped  like  a  rasp :  as,  raduii- 
form  teeth. 

rao,  ».    [RoK  (I).] 

•raff,  "raffO,  i'.i.  tO.  Fr  ra/er,  rafer=: to 
snatch,  to  seize,  from  Ger.  rajfen  =to  sweep, 
to  snatch  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  /irapu  =  to  hurry,] 
IRafplb,  a.]  To  sweep,  draw,  or  huddle  to- 
gether, hastily  or  without  distinction  ;  to  col- 
lect promiscuously. 

"  Thflr  cnUMMi  ftnd  elTcoU.  wlilch  I  tluw  rtifft  up  to* 
gtUivr.'—Carirw :  Surveii  rif  ComwaU.  fw.  69. 


'  riff,  •  raf,  *  raflfe,  s.    [Raff,  i-.] 

1.  A  promiscuous  heap  or  collection;  a 
Jumble. 

"To  settle  »  rttfot  errours  hod  auijeretltiouB.'  — 
narrow:  Unity  qf  the  Church. 

2.  Lumber,  sweepings,  ref\ise. 

3.  Hence,  a  person  of  worthless  character  ; 
the  rabble ;  the  scum  or  refuse  of  society. 
(Used  only  or  chieUy  in  the  reduplicated  form 
n/-r«'/.) 

"  Mnken  of  the  rrm  and  rnjT 
Sucbc  gyloure  fur  potnpu  mid  prlile,' 

^apet:  Appendix,  p.  Ua 

4.  Plunder, 

"  Ilk  a  mruinfi  apayne  his  gud  ht>  gn.if<; 
That  be  had  tiiuo  with  ryfe  aiid  r<(jff." 

J/.S.  Lincoln.  A.  i.  17.  fo.  148. 

raff -merchant,  $.     A  lumber  merchant. 

RiXf -fa-elle,  s.  (For  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 
pound.] 

Raffaclle-ware,  s.  A  fine  kind  of  Majo- 
hca  ware,  wliieli  look  its  name  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  designs  were  painted  by 
Kalfaelle  (14S3-16iiO).  Marryatt  has  shown 
that  this  is  improbable,  but  that  the  designs 
were  furnishetl  from  original  drawings  by 
Raffaelle.  The  designs  of  this  ware  are 
scenes  from  ancient  mythology,  or  other  fancy 
subjects,  or  portraits  painted  iu  natural 
colours. 

rif'-fin-OSe,  s.  [Fr.  raffiner^  to  reline,  as 
sugiir,  &c.  ;  -ose{Chem..y] 

Chem. :  C18U30O16  +  5H2O,  A  saccharine 
body  found  in  the  molisses  of  the  beet,  and 
recently  discovered  by  O'SuUivan  in  barley. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless,  flat,  oblique 
])risms,  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in 
alcohol.  It  has  a  faint  sweet  taste,  is  unfer- 
mentable,  but  capable  of  transformation  by 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  into  two 
sugars,  one  of  which  is  dextrose. 

r3,f '-f  ish,  a.  [Eng.  raf,  s.  ;  -ish.]  Resembling 
or  chai  icterlstic  of  the  ralf  or  rabble ;  scamp- 
ish, worthless,  villainous,  low. 

"  We  had  imagined  it  was  still  the  rajtsh  hauut  of 
uproivriouB  i,l;iiit,TB,  and  whito  men  ol  the  lowest 
type."— Wood  hurdi,  Sept.,  1881,  p.  602. 

rliT-fle,  *  rafle,  s.  [Fr.  rajle  (O.  Fr.  raffie), 
from  raficT  =  to  cateli  or  seize,  from  <.jer. 
ra^'dn  —  to  snatch  up,  frequent,  of  rajfeii,  =  to 
sweep,  to  snatch,  to  rail'  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  grnne  at  dice.  According  to  Cot- 
grave,  one  with  tlneo  dice  iu  which  he  who 
threw  all  alike  won  the  stakes. 

"  Most  commonly  tluy  use  rajle.  That  is,  to  thron- 
in  with  three  dice,  till  .liiiibuaudacliaucebe  thruwii ; 
and  tlie  hijilii.-stdii|il.-u  win.  except  you  throw  in  :onl 
ill,  wlilcb  wcalledraf/(tr;audthiit  wfnflalL"— Z>rj/Jt;ii. 
Mudi  AUrologer,  Hi. 

2.  A  chance  or  lottery  in  which  some  article 
is  put  up  by  the  owner  to  be  thrown  for  by 
si-.i-ral  persons  who  subscribe  a  small  sum 
each,  he  who  throws  the  highest  number  to 
become  possessor  of  the  artit-le.  The  money 
subscribed  goes  to  the  original  owner  of  the 
article. 

■*  Instead  of  plddllnR  for  the  littla  prizes  which  aro 
to  he  !■• 'lid  iu  whitt  may  b«  i.vlled  the  pnltry  rajjleat 
coluny  iaction."-i»7m(A.-   )Yealth  of  .S'aUoTtt,  Iv.  7. 

raffle-not,  s.     A  kind  of  flshing-net. 

r^f'-flo,  v.i.  ti  t.    [Raffle,  «.) 

A,  lutrans  :  To  engage  fn  a  raffle;  to  try 
the  chance  of  a  mille  ;  to  throw  dice  in  a  raffle. 

"  ThoRB  Jew  trooiteric,  that  threw  out. 
When  they  wciu  rnjiting  for  hiii  coat." 

Duller:  Satire  it/i&n  Gaming. 

B,  Trans. :  To  dispose  of  in  or  by  means  of 
a  rallle  :  as,  To  ra^le  a  watch. 

r5.f'-flor,  8.  [Eng.  TnJJle  (v.);  -er.]  One  who 
ijillh's. 

rfi-f-flo  -^i-a,  ». 

[N'iimed  after  Sir 
Thomas  Mlamford 
Rullks(17til-l.si.M), 
lieut. -governor  ot" 
J;iva,  and  jifter- 
wards  of  itencuti- 
len.] 

Dot. :  The  typical 
genus  of  UullleHi- 
aee;e  (q.v.).  Tlie 
Jlrst  ana  llnest  spe- 
cies discovered  was 
liajjlesia  AnuMli,  found  by  Ilninos  and  Dr. 
Arnold  In  Sumatra  in  IHIS.  Tlie  Ilower 
(tliere  U  no  st^^m)  is  more  than  a  yard  across, 
the  lobes  of  the  perianth  a  fno»,  tlie  cup  of  a 
capacity  to  hold  twelve  pints,  the  estimated 
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weight  of  the  whole  plant  fifteen  pounds. 
All  this  development  takes  jdace  iu  a  few 
months.  The  flowers  are  fugacious,  and  have 
a  fetid  scent  when  they  putrefy.  R.  Amoldi 
is  parasitic  on  a  Cissus,  as  is  H.  i'tUma 
from  Java,  where  it  is  considered  a  powerful 
styptic. 

raffle -9i-a'-5e-»,  «.  pi.    IMod.  Lat   ruf- 
/itisi(a);  Lat.  W-m.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -aceir.] 

Bjt.  :  Uatllesiadfi ;  an  oMer  of  Rhizogens. 
Stemless  plants,  having  flowers  innmrsed 
among  scales,  and  growing  direetly  frum  the 
surface  of  leaves.  Perianth  globose  or  corn- 
pan  niate,  sup'iior,  limb  flve-parted,  th« 
throat  surrounded  by  calli,  either  distinct  or 
constituting  a  ring.  Column  salver-shaped, 
or  globose,  with  a  row  of  anthers  one  or 
many-celled.  Ovary  inferior,  one-celled,  with 
parietal  placentne,  and  many  seeds  ;  fruit  inde- 
hiscent.  Parasites  from  the  East  Indies  and 
South  Aniei  iea.  Known  genera  live,  speciea 
sixteen.    {LLiuUey.) 

raf-fle-^i-a'-oeoils  (c  as  ah),  a.    [Mo<i- 

Lat.  rajlesiar-(fr) ;  Eng.  sutf.  -oiis.]  Belonging 
to,  or  ciiaiacteristic  of,  the  Rafflesiaeese. 
(Nature,  May  27,  188t>,  p.  78.) 

r^-fle'-§I-ad,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  ra^i(a);  Eng. 
sufT.  -ad.] 

Bot.  {PI.)  :  The  Rufflesiaceie(q.v.).  iLindUy.) 

rar-fiing,  pi:  par.  or  a.    [Raffle,  v.] 
raffling-net,  5.    A  radle-net  Oi.v.). 

raft,  '  rafte,  s.    [Icel.  raftr  =  a.  rafter;  Dan. 

rt(ft  =  a  rafter  (q.v,).] 
*  1,  A  spar,  a  beam. 

"  Aythir  gripus  a  achaft«. 
Was  alB  rude  as  a  rufte." 

AvQwynge  <if  King  Arthur.  XTV. 

2.  A  sort  of  float  or  framework,  consisting 
of  logs  or  other  pieces  of  timber  fastened 
together  side  by  side,  for  convenience  in 
transporting  them  down  rivers,  across  har- 
bours, &.C. 

3.  A  floating  structure  made  and  used  In 
the  emergency  of  shipwreck.  Rafts  are  made 
of  materials  usually  accessible  on  shipboard, 
spars  lashed  together  by  ropes,  the  tlotative 
power  being  increased  by  empty  casks  lashed 
in  the  structure.  When  made  and  furnished 
as  a  part  of  a  ship's  equipment  tliey  are  con- 
structed witli  pontoons,  and  provided  with 
staiieliions  and  ropes,  which  form  a  protection 
against  persons  falling  or  being  washeil  over- 
boiird.  Such  a  raft  is  carried  in  a  collapsed 
condition  for  compact  stowage,  and  is  more 
readily  launched  in  that  less  bulky  condition; 
after  it  is  in  the  water  it  is  brought  into 
working  shajw  by  the  purchases. 

"  If  thou  art  she.  tell  me  where  ia  that  son. 
That  floated  with  th^-w  on  tlmt  (iiUI  r-i/t." 

&fuik«ip.  :  Comtrdj/  »f  EtTort,  t.  L 

4.  A  large  collection  of  timber  and  fallen 
trees,  wliich,  floating  down  the  great  rivers  of 
the  Western  United  Stjites,  are  arrested  in 
their  downward  course  by  flats  or  sliallow 
plaees,  where  they  accumulate,  and  sometiuwi 
block  up  the  river  for  miles. 

5.  A  large  number ;  a  host.  {Amtr.) 

raft-bridgo,  s. 

Ihjdr.  Emj.  :  A  bridge  of  expediency,  where 
rafts  are  Uhcd  as  pontoons  to  support  tha 
beams  and  the  tracli, 

raft-dog,  rafting-dog.  s.  A  bar,  with 
bent  oVL-r  and  pomlea  ends,  lor  securing  logi 
tog.itlier  in  a  raft, 

raft-mcrchant,  s.  A  lumber  merchant* 
(Aiiur.) 

raft  port,  5. 

Shiiibtiild. :  A  square  port  in  the  sides  of  ft 
vessel  for  passing  cargo. 

raft,  I' -^  &  J.    [Raft,  «.) 

A.  Transitit'e: 

1,  To  transport  on  a  raft. 

2.  To  unload  ond  convey  logs  of  timber 
from  In  rafts. 

•■  Thi'so  tiMUftl  tiion  ar«  not  «iP«Mflo(  rtyftina  a  >W|k* 
—  Mn^h«w:  London  i,<tbour  Jt  Lontlon  i'litr,  liU  »>X 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  unload  logs  of  timber  from 
ships,  and  tloat  them  away  in  rafts;  to  b« 
engaged  in  rariiii',;. 

"I  had  IB*,  awui-k,  «hpii  inntcotiimencM  rafting.* 
J/iij/Ziflip ,    /.-K.ii'M  /..i&.ur-  A  London  J^tor.  til.  3*'.%. 

"raft,  ■  rafto,  pret.  afv.  Ai  jw.  ;>ar.     [IlKAVtl 


boil,  boj^;  p6ilt,  jiJ^S^l;  cat,  90!!,  cliorus.  9liln.  bonph;  go.  gom;  thin,  ^hls;  sin,  as:  oxpoct,  Xonophon,  o^lst.    pli  ^  £ 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sba-n.    -tlon.  -siou  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -oion  ^  zbun.    -olous.  -tlous.  -sious  ^  shUs.    -bio,  -dlo.  Ax.  =  bcU  doL 
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rafter— ragged 


raft'~er  (l),  s.  [Eng.  raft,  V. ;  -er]  A  labourer 
employed  in  conveying  logs  of  wood  from  the 
ship  ill  which  they  are  imported  In  rafU  to 
the  shore. 

'•Tbe  racers  rvre  ail  freemen,  for  otherwise  they 
eooW  Qi>t  Work  on  the  Ti\vT."—Mayheu> :  London 
Labiur  *  Loudon  Poor,  iii  305. 

raff  ~er  (2),  s.  [A.S.  nrfter;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
raft;  loeL  raftr  =  a  raft.,  a  beam,  rdf,  rmjr 
=  a  roof;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  rafo ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  rdvo  =  a  spar,  a  rafter.J 

Build. :  One  of  the  pieces  of  timber  which 
follows  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  to  which  is 
secured  the  lath  into  which  the  shingle  or 
slate  nails  are  driven.  The  rafter,  in  uiie  or 
moi-e  lengths,  extends  from  the  eave  to  tlie 
ridge  of  the  loof ;  at  its  k.wer  end  resting  on 
the  wall-plates,  and  at  its  upper  end  abutting 
upon  a  corresponding  rafter  lising  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  roof,  or  resting  against 
a  crown  or  ridge  plate,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Rafters,  though  all  pei-forming  the  same 
general  duty,  have  specific  names  according  to 
tbeir  pai  ticular  functions. 

raft'~er,  v.u    [Ra.ter  (2),  sJ\ 

L  07-diitary  Language : 

1.  To  foru)  into  or  like  rafters. 

2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  rafter. 

"  No  ra/tered  lovia  with  dauce  and  tabor  sound." 
Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  1S9. 

n.  Agric:  To  plough  up  one  half  of  the  Uuid, 
by  turning  the grass-siieof  the  pluughedfiiriow 
on  the  land  that  is  left  unploughed, 

rafts'-man,  s.  [Eng.  raft,  and  ttmn.^  One 
wlui  laa's  timber;  one  who  manages  a  raft; 
a  i-after. 

"  Haftiincn  are  sometimes  swept  off  there  by  the 
eartaiit."— Burroughs :  Pvpaclon,  p.  33. 

raft'-y,  a,     [Prob.  for  raffy,  from  raff  (q. v.).  ] 

1.  Musty,  rancid. 

"  The  occnieiitftl  mausions  are,  by  tbeiz  moisture, 
Tafty."—flobins'}n.:  Eu^loxtt.  p.  146. 

2.  Damp,  misty,  fogg>- ;  wet  and  cold. 
{Ptov.) 

rSg,  •  ragg,  •  ragge,  «.  [Prob.  A.S. ;  ct 
rag-yU  =  rough,  shaggy  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  rang 
=  ruugh-hair;  ragf7i3  =  shaggy  ;  raf79t  =  having 
rough  hair,  slovenly;  Dan.  dial,  ragg  =  roue\ 
nneven  hair;  ro-7(;((ri  =  shaggy  ;  Icel.  rogg  = 
fihngginess;  rajpadAr  =  shaggy  ;  GaeL  rag^ 
a  rag.] 

1.  A  piece  of  eloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  a 
piece  of  cloth  torn  or  wnrn  till  its  texture  is 
destroyed;  a  tatter,  a  shred;  a  fragment  of 
cloth  or  dress. 

"The  dug  and  rag  market  Is  hard  by."— /ToweM.- 
tetUtri,  bk.  i..  §  i..  let.  7. 

2.  (PI):  Tattered,  lorn,  or  worn  out  gar- 
ments ;  mean  or  poor  dress. 

"  Hir  ragavs  thei  anone  drawe.'     Oowtr:  C.  A..  L 

3.  A  jagged  or  sharp  flaw  or  fragment  pro- 
jecting fium  a  surface  or  edge  :  as,  a  rag  on  a 
metal  plate. 

*  4.  A  ragged  fellow ;  a  ragamuffin,  a  tatter- 
dem:tlion. 

"  Tb.iiick3  to  the  gods.  I  am  not  of  the  raffyi 
Oi  lahii  end  of  the  people." 

Timon.  a  PJa^.  p.  10. 

5.  A  provincial  term  for  any  rock  deposit 
consisting  of  hard,  irregular  masses,  as  Kent- 
i&h-rag,  &c.  ;  specif,  ragstone  (q.v.). 

"  A  clump  of  sweet  chestnuts  .  .  .  would  have  pre- 
ferred more  depth  of  soil  aii.l  better  raas."—0arde7ter« 
Cltroiucle,  So.  <07.  p.  491  (18S1). 

6.  A  slang  term  for  a  common  or  low  news- 
paper. 

rag-baby,  ».  A  doll  made  of  common 
cloth ;  also,  a  humoruus  or  coutemptuona 
designation  f t  incunveitible  paper-muney 
and  fur  a  party  or  faction  advocating  suth  a 
syslem,  as  ih<j  Greenback  Party  of  the  United 
States. 

rag-bag,  ».  a  bag  or  similar  receptacle 
for  receiviug  ur  storing  rags  and  other  scrape. 

rag-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  liaving  barbs  or  jags 
on  the  shajik,  pointing  backwards,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  easily  withdrawn  after  having 
been  driven.  Also  called  a  13arb-bolt,  Barbed- 
bolt,  or  Spring-bolt. 

rag-bnsbes,  rag-trees,  s.  pi. 

Authrop.  :  Bushes  or  trees  usually,  but  not 
Invariably,  situated  near  holy-wells,  on  which 
pilgrims  and  passers-by  hang  rags  in  the  hope 
of  freeing  themselves  from  some  evil,  physical 
or  moral.  It  is  a  relic  of  Tree-worship  (q.v.). 
Tylor  iPHm.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  150,  223)  gives 


examples    of  the    practice,   with  a   copious 

bibliography. 

"  Tbe  oricin  and  deTelopment  of  nil  these  obser- 
vances seem  traceable  tu  the  raa-bushes  ftud  nip-trf-x, 
eotnnion  now.  and  iii  all  rtcorded  agea,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  Old  aud  New  Worlds. "-Vour/t.  AiUhrop.  imCit,, 
Ix.  liA. 

rag-carpet,  «.  A  carpet  with  a  cotton 
or  hempen  chain  and  a  tilling  or  weft  of  strips 
of  rags  or  cloth,  sewed  together  end  on  end. 

rag-dust»  s.  The  refuse  of  woollen  or 
worsted  rags  pulverized  and  dyed  various 
colors  to  form  the  flock  used  by  paper-stainers 
for  their  flock  papers. 

rag-engine,  s.  A  machine  in  which  r.igs 
are  parnally  comminuted  in  paper  manufac- 
ture. 

rag-fair,  s.  A  fair  or  place  where  old 
clothts  ur  cast  off  garments  are  sold. 

*  rag-mannered,  a.    Rude,  vulgar. 

rag-moss  leather,  s. 

BoL  :  A  popular  name  for  the  fungaceous 
genus  Antennaria  (qv.),  or  Raco*lium. 

rag-picker,  s.  One  who  collects  rags, 
bones,  and  other  waste  articles  from  the 
streets,  ash-pits,  dung-hills,  &c, 

rag-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  rags,  waste, 
grease,  scrap  metal,  anil  such  refuse  articles 
are  purchased  in  small  quantities. 

"  The  lowest  ra'jshofia  and  pot-houses  of  Ratdiffe 
Hlgbway,"— J/acau/ay  .  JJtat.  £nff.,<:h.  iii. 

rag-tag,  s.  The  lowest  rank  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  residuum  or  scum  of  the  people  ; 
tag-rag. 

rag-trees,  s.  pi.    [Rao-bushes.] 

rag- turnsole, .?.  Linen  impregnated  with 
tlie  biut!  dye  ublained  from  the  juice  of  Crozo- 
phora  tin4:luria,  the  dye  being  soaked  out  when 
to  be  used. 

rag-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  with  a  notched 
or  serrated  margin  ;  a  sprocket-wheel. 

Rag-wheel  and  chain :  A  contrivance  con- 
sisting of  a  wheel  the  periphery  of  which  has 
pins  or  projecting  portions,  which  are  canght 
by  the  links  ot  the  chain.  It  is  used  instead 
of  a  band  or  belt,  when  great  resistance  is  to 
be  overcome. 

*rag  (1),  v.u  [Rao,  •-]  To  fray;  to  become 
ragged. 

'■  Leather  .  .  .  will  »iuicklj  fleet  uid  rag  out"— 
Fuller:   Worthiet.  iL  33. 

rag  (2),  v.t.     [Icel.  ra^na  —  to  imprecatp,   to 

curse,  to  swear  ;  O.  Icel.  ra'gja  =  to  accuse  ; 
A.S.  wregan ;  Goth,  i-rohjan ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ntogeti;  Ger.  rugen.]  To  scold  or  rail  at ;  to 
torment,  to  banter.     (Prov.) 

*  rag^-a-bash,  '  rag'-a-brash,  s,  [First 
ekinent  Eng.  rag,  etyni.  of  second  slement 
doubtful.]    A  ragamutfin. 

"The  moat  imali.haljetical  ragabroihes  tbat  ever 
lived." — Junius  :  Sin  Stigmalixti. 

rag-a-muT-fin,   *  rag-9.-mur-*i-an.  s. 

(S:  rt,  [Etym.  doubtful,  liagamojin,  was  the 
name  of  a  demon  in  some  of  the  old  mysteiy- 
plays.J 

A.  As  subst. :  A  mean  i>altry  fellow. 

"  Be  Dot  afraid,  ladv.  to  speak  to  these  rude  rara- 
mujfintiS.  There'a  Uotiiiu^jsh-ill  olTend  you,"— Drydcn: 
Don  ^jebiittiitn,  iv.  £, 

B.  As  ojlj. :  Ragged,  vulgar. 

'■  Mr.  Aldworth  .  .  .  turned  over  tbe  rest  of  this 
ragamu^n  assembly  to  the  aire  of  bis  butler."— 
Graves :  i^i>iniiiat  <^Lrore.  bk.  vuL,  cb.  xxiii. 

rage,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rabiem,  accus.  of  T^?nfis 
—  madness,  rage,  from  rahio,  mbo  =  to  rage, 
to  rave:  cogn.  with  Sansc.  rahk=^to  desire 
vehemently,  to  act  inconsiderately ;  Sp.  rabia; 
Ital.  rabbia;  Cf.  Mahratta  rag  =  anger.] 
[Rabies.] 

1.  Violent  anger  or  passion,  accompanied 
with  furious  words,  gestures,  or  agitation ; 
fury. 

"  Aneer  .  .  .  when  it  prompts  to  threats  and  actions 
extra vj'igant  and  atrocious,  ia  termed  rage." —Cogan  : 
On  the  Passions,  ch,  U.,  §  3. 

2.  Extreme  violence;  wild  impetuosity; 
furiousness.  (In  this  sense  someuoies  used 
in  the  plural.) 

*'  One  for  all.  or  all  for  one  we  g»ce ; 
As  life  fur  hoiii'ur  in  fell  battle  a  ragt." 

Shakesp. :  iiape  of  Lucreoe,  H5. 

3.  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any  thing 
painful ;  £is,  the  ragt  of  hunger,  the  rwjt  of  a 
fever. 


4.  Enthusiasm,  rapture. 

5.  Extreme  desire,  eagerness,  or  passion 
directed  towards  some  object. 

"  You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  Joy  can  glva, 
Aud  die  of  uothiug  but  a  ra^e  to  live." 

Pope:  Moral  Etsayt.  it  100. 

%  The  rage,  All  the  rage:  Something  eagerly 
sought  or  run  after  by  a  number  of  people; 
an  object  of  general  and  eager  desire  or  seek- 
ing;  fashion,  vogue.    {Colloq.) 


rage,  v.i.  &  t.     [O.    Ft.   rager;  Sp.  niSior.) 

[Kage,  «.] 
A,  Intransitivt: 

1.  To  be  in  a  rage ;  to  be  furious  with  anger ; 
to  be  exasperated  to  fury  ;  to  storm. 

"  Then  fuiue  we  and  rage  and  set  up  tbe  bristela"— 
Tyiula'e:    H'orfo.  p.  130. 

2.  To  act  violently  or  tumultuously,  (J'salm 
ii.  1.) 

3.  To  be  violently  driven  or  agitated. 

"  Tbe  winter  storms  of  rnging  seas." 

Surrey:  Virgil;  ^neidH. 

*4.  To  rave. 

"  Dotb  he  still  raget"    Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  7. 

5.  To  ravage  ;  to  prevail  without  restraint 
or  with  fatal  effect. 

"The  fire  continued  to  rage  with  great  txuj."— 
Daily  Tele-jraph,  l>ec  11.  1885. 

*  6.  To  be  violently  or  strongly  excited. 

"  Those  raging  appetites."        Siahesp. :  Othello.  L  S. 

•  7.  To  toy,  to  play,  to  dally ;  to  sport 
wantonly. 

"  She  bygan  to  pUle  and  rage."        Ootecr:  C.  A.,  t 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  enrage,  to  cliafe  ;  to  throw 
into  a  rage  or  fury  ;  to  excite. 

"  Young  hot  colts,  being  r-igrd.  do  rage  the  more," 
Sh'ikesp.  :  llichurd  11..  iL  L 

rag'-ee,  r^g'-gee,   s.     [Mahratta.]     [Eleu- 

Sl-VE.] 

*  rage'-ful,  a.   [Eng.  rage,  s. ;  -/(//(O-l  FuU  of 
rage  ;  furious,  violent. 

"  The  monarch  meets  him  with  a  ragrful  frown." 
J/ioUe ;  Lusiad,  vUL 

*  ragery,  *  ragerie,  «.    [Eng.  rage;  -ry.] 

1.  Wantonness. 

"  I  was  young  and  ful  of  ragerit." 

Chaucer:  C.  T., 6.037. 

2.  Rage,  fury. 

"  Plucked  off  In  a  ragery.' 

Browne :  Bhepheard't  Pipe.  EcL  L. 

*  ragg.  s.    [Rao.] 

rag^-ged,  *  rag-gede,  a.    [Eng.  rag;  -«t) 
L  Ord'uiary  Language  : 

1.  Shaggy,  rough. 

"  A  ragged  colt,"  King  Alisaunder.  iV. 

2.  Worn  ortorn  into  rags  or  tatters ;  tattered. 

"  With  over-we-ither  d  ribs  and  ragged  sails." 

iihaketp. :  JUerciiant  of  Venice.  H.  «. 

3.  Having  broken  or  rough  edges ;  uneveD, 

rugged,  jagged.    {Isaiah  h.  '21.) 

4.  Growing  unevenly  and  scantily. 

"  The  ragged  furze."  TTiomson  :  Autumn. 

5.  Uneven,  rough ;  out  of  time  :  as.  The 
rowing  was  rugged. 

6.  \Vearingtattered,tom,orshabbyclotlies ; 

dressed  in    rags  or    mean,   shabby  clotties ; 
shabby. 

"  His  axmy  is  a  raggrd  multitude.' 

Stuikesp.  :  2  Uetiry  VI.,  Iv.  4. 

•  7.  Poor,  miserable. 

••  Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery." 

Sliake^p.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  T.  L 

•8.  Harsh,  rough,  discordant 

"  My  voice  ia  ragged." 

bhakesp. .  As  i'ou  Like  It,  IL  L 

n.  Eer. :  Raguly  (q.v.). 
ragged-robin,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lychnis  Flos-cundi.  The  flowers  are 
in  loose  dichotomous  cymes  ;  the  petals  four- 
cleft.     Found  in  moist  meadows,  &c. 

"  Pick'd  a  ragged-robin  from  the  hedge." 

Tennyson :  Ueraxnt  i  Enid. 

ragged-schools,  s.  pL  A  name  applied 
in  recent  times  in  Britain  to  inetitutiuns 
founded  for  the  m  nil  reclamation  and  Chris- 
tian instruction  of  the  juvenile  and  adult 
necessitous  poor.  The  initiatory  movement 
of  Itaikes  at  Gloucester  was  virtually  a  ragged- 
school  crusade ;  but,  more  strictly,  the 
earliest  pioneers  were  T.  Crantield,  who  in- 
augurated the  work  in  South  London  in  1810  ; 
John  Pounds,  who  gathered  a  large  class  at 
Portsmouth,  and  died  in  1S39 ;  and,  in  Scot- 
land, Dr.  Guthrie  (1S05-73).  tjoou  after  the 
close  of  the  great  European    wars,    ragged- 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pme,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot. 
•r.  u'ore,  woli;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =^  a;  qu  =  kw. 


raggedly— rail 
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school  operations  among  orphan  and  neglected 
children  ou  th<-*  Omtiuent  were  inaugunitcd 
by  John  Falk  at  Wi-iniar  and  Baron  Kottwiiz 
al  Berlin.  In  Loiuinn  the  movement  received 
a  powerful  stinuiluii  by  tlie  institution  of  the 
Ragged-school  Union  in  1S44,  under  the  leatler- 
Bhip  uf  Lnrd  Ashley  fafterwarda  seventh  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury).  John  Pounds,  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  movt-mt-nt,  was  a  iwor  bIum- 
niaker  of  Purtsmouih,  who  for  twfuty  years 
before  hiB  death  gathered  tho  nigged  cIiiLlren 
of  hia  district  aruiind  him  as  liu  ^at  at  wurk, 
and  taught  them  gnuuitously.  Ilis  huniMo 
eflorta  wero  so  snccc-ssful  as  to  induce  mure 
influeutial  ijers-ina  t>  engage  in  the  work, 
principal  among  thi-m  Dr.  Guthrie,  whose 
lami>us  '*riea  f^-r  Ra;,'ged  S<:hools"  gained  for 
ils  author  tho  credit  of  being  the  father  of  tlio 
wystem.  At  I'rvwnt  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of 
uuy  impurtance  in  Britain  that  has  not  one  or 
inuro  Ragged  Schools.  Ragged  Schools  have 
not  extended  to  the  United  States,  there  being 
no  need  of  them  here,  though  the  class  of 
chiMreu  repreeented  are  being  cared  fur  in 
various  ways. 

rig'-ged  Ij^,  adi\  [rng.  ragged:  -ly.l  In  a 
ra^'ged  manner  or  condition  ;  in  rags. 

rag'-ged-ness»  s.     (Eng.  ragged;  -ness.l 

1.  The  <in;thty  or  state  of  being  ragged,  or 
worn  to  rags. 

"It  was  a  brave  raggedneu.' —  Sidntit :  Arcadia, 
btlil. 

2.  The  st,ite  of  being  dressed  in  rags  or 
shabby  clotlies  ;  shabbiness,  poverty. 

"  Loop'd  and  whidow'd  rai'/ednesi." 

Hhakegft. :  Lear,  lU.  4. 

3.  Tlie  state  of  being  rough,  uneven,  or 
Jagged. 

•  rSgr-ger-Sf,  «.  [Eng.  ray,  s. ;  -cry.]  Rag- 
gedness,  la^s. 

"  Drii..-d  hi  m&ieatio  raggery."— Thadc^ay  :  yc»- 
corrupt,  en.  XXXT. 

r&g'-ging,  s.     (Eng.  m^.s. ;  -ing.} 

1.  Mttnll. :  The  rinigh  breaking  of  ore  to  re- 
duce its  size  and  enable  the  rejection  of  the 
poorer  poitions. 

2.  Rough-dressing  the  surface  of  a  grind- 
stone to  clear  its  face  of  imbciding  metallic 
particles.     Also  termed  Straggling. 

ragging-hammer,  s. 

Metnll.  :  A  steel-headed  hammer,  weighing 
from  six  Ui  eight  pounds.  It  is  usedlnrough- 
dre.ssing  ores. 

rag'-gle,  v.t.  [Eng.  rag,  s. ;  frequent,  suff, 
■U.]     In  notch  or  groove  irregularly. 

■  rUg-gf,  •  r&g'-gie,  a.  [Eng.  rag,  s.  ;  -y.] 
Ragged,  re  iigh,  nig;j:ed,  uneven. 

"  tiaggii-.  rugyed  rj'ii>i»." 

Drant :  l/orace;  Ep,  to  Auguttut, 

Ra-ghu-van'-sa,  5.    [Sansc] 

Hindu  Literature:  A  poem  by  K^lidAsa,  to 
celebrate  the  family  of  ita^^liu,  in  which  the 
deity  Rama  is  said  to  have  been  bom. 

rag'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [Raoe,  v.] 

'  rag'-Ing  IJ^,  adv.  (Eng.  rnglng;  -ty.)  In 
a  raging  rnunuer;  in  a  inge ;  furiously;  with 
rage  or  fury. 

'  Wlcktvl  Kpiiitea  .  .  .  that  ragivglg  a«aault  us."— 


cktvl  «pl 
Udal :  /.'/iheiCtm  vL 

ag'-lofis*  a.     [Eng.  rage;  -ous.]     Raging, 
urious,  violent. 

"  Miuij  mat  nnd  raalout  Godm."  ~  Ftthtr :  B<ven 
Pialmri,  1*B.  cxlili.,  jit,  'i. 

[Eng.   ragiova;  -ntss.] 


•  rag'-lous  n£s8,  «. 

Fury,  madness. 


"  WliAt  a  ritiilotitnatt  i»  it,  to  set  thy  chastity  coin- 
iiiou  liku  Ml  liiiil.-t.'"—  Vivi:  ItutructUm  of  a  Chnt- 
tian  Woman,  bk.  111.,  cb.  Til. 

r&g'-lan,  «.     [After  Lord  Raglnn,  Commandcr- 

in-eliief  of  the  Kngliith  Army  in  the  Crimea.] 
A  kind  of  loose  overcoat,  with  wavy  louse 
sleeves. 

r&g'-man  (1),  s.  {Eng.  txh;,  s.,  and  man.)  A 
man  who  collects  or  duals  in  rags. 

•r&g' man  (21.  "rago-man,  •  ragp:©- 
man, '  ras-mon..«.  (Icel.  nii/r  =  cowai«ly, 
uiaveii,  and  ICng.  num.] 

1.  A  craven,  a  coward. 

2.  The  devil.    {PUrs  Plmoman,  xlx.  122.) 

3.  The  same  as   Raoman-hoi.l,   1.   (q.v.). 
{Piers  Plowman,  \.  73.) 


ragman-roll,  s. 

1.  A  deed  with  seals,  such  as  a  papal-bull. 

2.  T)ie  collection  of  deeds  by  which  the 
Scottish  nobles  were  constrained' to  subscribe 
alkgiant-e  to  Edward  I.  in  a.d.  i:%.  It  con- 
sists of  four  large  rolls  of  parchuient,  cun- 
posed  of  thirty-live  pieces  sewed  together, 
kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.  (Also  written 
Ragman's- roll) 

3.  A  long  list  or  catalogue. 

4.  An  old  game,  in  wliich.  in  imitjition  of 
the  I'Ull  with  its  many  seals  dvi>ending  fium  it, 
a  larchnient-roll  was  provided,  on  which 
were  written  verses  descrijitive  of  persons' 
characters,  and  against  e^ch  verse  was  fastened 
a  string.  The  parchment  was  rolled  up,  with 
the  ends  of  the  strings  hanging  out.     The 

{)layer  chose  one  of  the  strings,  and  thus 
earnt  his  character. 

5.  An  unintelligible  or  tedious  story.  [Rig- 
marole.] 

*  rg--go6',  &.     [Ragout.] 

*  ra-gounce,  s.    [O.  Fr.J    The  jacinth  (q.v.). 

ra-gont'  ((  silent),  s.  [Fr.,  from  ragouter  =  to 
biinj^  back  one's  appetite:  Lat.  re  =  back; 
Fr.  a  (Lat.  ad)  =  to,  and  go^t  —  taste.]  A 
dish  of  meat  stewed  and  highly  seasoned, 

"If  I'mtastnttt,  or  sickiy,  or  a  woiiias. 
Would  rtither  dlue  Id  ain  ou  b  ra'jout." 

hjfran .  Beppo,  Ix. 

riig'-Stone,  s.    [Eng.  rag,  s.,  and  stone.] 

IkoL  :  A  rough  siliceous  rock,  breaking  into 
rag  like  fiagments.  It  is  well  adapted  f<>r 
sharpening  steel  instruments.  AppUed  (l)to 
the  Rowley  Rag  (q.v.),  and  (2)  by  Dr.  Wright 
to  what  he  calls  au  Upper  Ragstone  found  in 
the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Leckhampton  EUll,  near 
Cheltenham.  Associated 
with  it  are  the  1Yi'.;.inia 
andtirypluea  beds,  (i^uar. 
Journ.  (Jeol.  Soc,  xii.  293.) 

ra-giil'-i^,  rg.-guled' 
rag'-u-lat-ed,  a. 

[Rao,  s.i 

Uer. :  Terms  apjilied  to 
any  charge  or  ordinary 
tliat  is  jugq:f'd  or  notclicd 
in  an  irregular  manner. 

r&g'-weed,  s.     [E*g.  rag,  a.,  and  weed.} 

Botunij : 

L  The  herb  ragwort. 

'■  Wi'  yriu,  on  rayitmed  nifr* 
Tbe^  skim  tho  miiirs  lui'  dizzy  cragn, 

Duma :  A  ddrcti  to  t?ie  DtO. 

2.  Ambrosia  trijida,  an  American  plant. 

rag'-wool,  s.  [Eng.  rag,  s.,  and  wool"]  Tlie 
int'Liior  sort  of  \\»i\  obtained  by  tearing  up 
woollen  rags  in  a  tearing-machine  ;  shoddy. 

rig'-work,  s.     [Eng.  rag,  s.,  and  wwfc.] 

Mason.  ;  Wall  laid  with  undressed  flat 
stones  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  brii'k.  and 
leaving  a  rough  exterior,  whence  the  name  is 
derived. 

t  rig'-worm^  s.    [Eng.  rag,  n.,  and  worm.] 

Zuol.  :  Tho  Mudworm  (q.v.), 

rdg'-wort,  *  rag- wrote,  ».  (Bag.  rag,  e., 
and  u*or(.l 

BoL  :  SriuHo  Jncobaxi,  a  tall,  erect,  glabrous 
or  somewhat  cottony  plant,  with  pinnatilid 
or  irregularly  twice  pinnatifld  leaves,  nnd 
densely  corymliose,  rayed,  bright  ycUnw 
Dowers.  Common  by  roadsides  and  in  pastures 
throughout  Britain. 

ra-hn  noe,  a.    [Ranee.J 

*  rahate.r.r    |Ratk(2),  v.]    To  rate,  to  scold. 

"Ill'  iKViTlttiniil  raJt'tt  ing  vt  tUoM  i>tn(mm.''~Cdai  : 
Aptifh.  tif  f.'raMmiu,  p.  M. 

rabt'  ite,  s.    [After  Opt.  Itaht,  of  TennesMce  ; 

SUIT.  ■ite(Min.).'} 

Min. :  An  amorphous.  Impure  blende  (q.T.), 
fiiund  at  Uncktown,  Tennessee. 

ra'  la  (1  as  y),  «.    [Raja.) 
ral  -ble.  v.t.  k  i.    [Habhuk,  v.] 

A*  Tranxiiivf  : 

1.  To  ravel,  to  entjmglo,  to  compltcat«,  to 

confUHc. 

2.  Tn  talk  nonsensically,     {ficotrh,) 

"  Wi-c  Mlltor  lirl"!  thf  ifXArd  rrllcvwi, 

Ai.'.irtli<..l..«y  r.Uhlf,.-      tturtu  :  M<4f,  Fair. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  talk  nonsense  ;  to  chatter. 


IS 

CROSS   RAQULY, 


raid,  rade,  «.  [A  northern  form  of  nwi'/ (q.v.); 
Ic'l.  rri(//i  =a  riding,  a  raid.]  A  hostdc  and 
predatory  iiicuri^iua,  espec  ofinuunled  mea  ; 
a  foiay,  an  inroad. 

H  Ritid  0/ liuthven : 

Scottuih  Hist. :  A  conspiracy  led  by  Alex- 
ander Ruthven  to  seize  James  VI.  of  Sotland, 
and  remove  from  him  his  favourites  Leuooz 
and  Arrau.  It  t^ok  effect  on  Aug.  23,  1582, 
and  James  Yl.  remained  under  the  power  of 
tlie  conspirators  till  he  esctped  to  the  Castle 
of  St.  Ajidrows.  Jan.  'J7,  l.'i!i3.  Id  1584  Gowrie 
was  put  t)  death  for  the  i>art  he  look  in  the 
raid.  Called  also  the  First  Cowrie  Conspiracy. 

•  raid,  v.t.    [Raid,  $.\    To  make  a  raid  on ;  to 

plunder, 

"A  few  tlilrtty  iiipmbt-r^  of  thu  lirotlierhood  raidsd 
a  chemist's  shuph"— £cAo,  Hoy  U,  IbM. 

rald'-cr,  s.     [Eng.  raid ;  -er.]    One  who  joins 

in  or  goes  on  a  raid. 

"Otur  llne»  oi  commUDlcatlon  wlU    be  coiutjuitlj 
huniMed  by  djiriug  raid9ri."—:Uandtird,  Sept,  3,  ISSL 

•  ralod,  o,    [Raved.] 

ra -li-dsB  (1  as  y),  5.  -pi.    [Rajid-k.) 
'  ralke, '  rayke,  vX    [Hake  (y),  tt.] 
•raike,  *rayke,s.   [Raikk,  v.]  Course,  w«y. 

"  Uydir9  cue  a  nw udouiie,  knd  Li*  rauke  hoId^K." 
Aiort9  Arthure,  l.^O. 

rail  (1)  •  rayle  (1),  «.  [O.  Fr.  radc  (Fr.  rdte) 
=  a  rattling  in  the  throat,  a  rail,  from  ralUr 
(Fr.  rdier)  =  io  rattle  in  the  throat;  Ger. 
ralle  —  a  rail ;  8w.  raiUx  =  to  chatter  :  ralljSgel 
=  a  landrail.] 

Ornith.  :  A  name  popularly  applied  to  any 
bird  of  tho  family  Rallida',  but  more  particu- 
larly to  RaJlus  virginiamm,  the  American  Rail, 
a  favorite  game  bird  in  the  United  States,  also 
U)  the  Land-rail,  or  Corncrake,  and  Water-rail 
of  Europe. 

•  raU  (2),  •  raile  (1),  •  rayle  (2).  regbeU  $. 

[A.ij.  hrtxgl,  hngl  =  swaddling  elothes  ;  eogu. 
with  O.  I'lis.  hnil,  Teil=:i  garment;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hregil.]  A  g;criuent  of  hue  linen  formerly 
worn  by  women  round  the  neck.  [NiaiiT-RAiL.) 

rail  (3),  *  raile  (2).  rayle  (3).  «.  [l^w  Ger. 
rajd  =  a  rail ;  Sw.  rtgel  =  a  bolt,  a  bar ;  O. 
Dut.  richelt  rijchel  =  a  bar  ;  Ger.  riegel ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  rigiL  For  the  disappearance  of  the  g 
between  two  vowels,  compare  hail,  nail,  &c.f 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  post  or  bar  of  wood  or  metal  extending 
from  one  upright  post  to  another,  as  in  fences. 

"  EKt«aU  araU  of  elnt,  ft«curely  &nii'd 
With  Hjilculated  ^uiliiig." 

Mason:  Engllth  Oitrden,  IL 

2.  A  series  of  posts  or  balusters  connected 
by  cross-biaims,  bars,  or  rods,  for  inclosure, 
&c.  ;  a  railing. 

3.  A  railway  or  railroad  :  as.  To  travel  by 

IL  TtchnioaUy: 

1.  Joinery: 

(1)  One  of  the  pieces  connecting  the  posts 
of  a  betlstead.  Known  as  head-rail,  &c,  ac- 
cortling  to  iKJsition. 

(2)  A  horizontal  piece  iu  a  frame,  as  of  a 
dot>r,  sash,  or  other  panelled  work- 

(li)  The  same  as  Uanuuail  (1). 

2.  f^'autical: 

0)  The  top  of  the  bulwarks  proper, 
(2)  A  curved  timber  extending  from  the  boW 
of  a  8hii>  to  support  the  knee  of  the  head. 

3.  liaifways,  dfc. :  One  of  the  iron  or  stoal 
bars  laid  parallel  on  a  railway  or  tramway, 
and  fiu'ming  a  smooth  track  for  the  wheels  ol 
a  locomotive,  carriages,  cars,  and  waggons. 
The  first  rails  were  of  timber,  wliich  material 
was  soon  superseded  by  irou.  The  Ilrst  steel 
rail  was  made  in  IS5T.  The  rails  arc  Ltid  con- 
tinuously, and  are  supported  on  chairs,  resting 
on  and  lixed  to  tninsvorsc  or  longitudinal 
sleepers,  made  nnually  of  wood  hut  occnsioii- 
ally  of  iron.  Numei-ous  forms  uf  rails  have 
been  suggested  or  use<l  ut  different  times,  hiit 
those  most  commonly  in  use  are  tJie  double* 
lieaded  mil  an<l  the  Hange  mil,  ttie  latter  of 
wliich  requinMi  no  chaim,  hut  Is  attached 
directly  to  the  sleepers.  The  duuMe-hcaded 
rail  is  In  dejdh  ab.uit  Ave  lncln*R,  Uie  width 
over  the  top  and  lM)ttMm  )>r\un  alHUit  two  and 
a  half  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  middle 
vertical  rih  about  Hevrn-elghlhn  of  an  Inch. 

If  (1)  ForecastUmil :  Tho  rati  extended  on 
Htanchions  across  tho  after  part  of  the  foro* 
castle  dork. 


boil,  b^;  poiit.  Jo^l;  oat,  9011*  chorus.  9hin,  bonch;  go,  gom ;  thin,  ^1b;  sin.  a^ ;  oxpoot.  Xonophon.  o^lst.      ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -Bion  -  shun;  -|ion,  -jlon  ~  shun,    -olous.  -tloos,  -sious  ~  shOs.    ~blo,  -dlo,  &.c.  ~~  b^l,  d^L 
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pail— raimondite 


(2)  Poop-rail :  A  rail  across  the  fore  part  of 
the  poop  or  quarter  deck. 

(8)  Top-rail :  A  rail  extended  on  stanchions 
across  the  after  part  of  each  of  the  tops. 

rail-bender,  s.     The  same  as  Jimcrow. 

rail-car,  s.     A  railway  carriage.    {Avi^r.) 

rail-clamp,  s.    A  railway-chair  (q.v.). 

rail-coupling,  s. 

Railway: 

1.  A  bar  which  ties  the  two  lines  of  rails 
together,  to  prevent  spreading. 

2.  A  fastening  plate  for  the  abutting  ends  of 
two  rails  in  a  track. 

rail'faggot,  s.    [Faogot,  s.,  II.  2.] 

rail-fence,  s.  A  fence  composed  of  wooden 
rails. 

rail-guard, ». 

JUiil.-eng. :  Any  contrivance  for  throwing 
aside  obstructions  on  the  line. 

1,  In  England,  the  rail-guards  are  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  frame  of  the  locuniotive, 
and  reach  down  within  about  two  inches  of 
the  rail,  to  catch  and  throw  on  one  side  any 
ohetruction  which  may  be  on  the  rails.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  called  cow-catcher  (q.v.), 

2.  A  guard-rail  (q.v.). 

rail-jack,  s. 

EaiL-eng. :  An  apparatus  for  lifting  railway 
rails  to  ballast  beneath  the  ties  and  level  the 
track. 

rail-joint,  s.    The  flsh-joint  (q.v.). 

rail-post,  railing-post.  s.    The  same 

as  Newel,  2. 

raU  (1),  *  rayle  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Kail  (3),  s.} 
A.  Transitive : 
1.  To  inclose  or  fence  in  with  rails. 

"  It  ought  to  be  fenced  in  and  raited." — Ayliff*: 
Pa  r  ergon, 

*  2.  To  draw  up  or  range  in  a  line. 

"  They  were  brought  to  London  all  ratZad  In  ropes, 
Bke  a  te.-im  of  horses  in  a  CMrt.'— Bacon. 

*  3.  To  send  by  rail,  as  goods,  &c. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  ride  or  travel  by  rail. 

rail  (3),  *  raile  (1),  *  rayle  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [Ft. 
raill'-r  —  to  jest,  to  den<le,  to  mock,  from  a 
Low  Lat.  *radulOy  a  dimin.  from  Lat.  rado  — 
to  scrape  :  cf.  Sp.  rallar=.  to  grate,  to  scrape, 
to  niolnst,  to  vex;  Port.  ra/ttr=:to  scrape, 
from  L3.i.  rn/Zum,  =  an  instrument  for  scraping 
earth  from  a  plough.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  use  insolent  and  reproach- 
ful language  ;  to  scoff,  to  scold ;  to  utter  re- 
proaches ;  to  reproach  or  censure  in  oppro- 
brious terms.  (Followed  by  at,  formerly  also 
by  on.') 

"  others  at  that  doctrine  raS." 

Cotoptr:  Lave  <if  the  WorXd  ReprcTtd. 

•B,  Trails. :  To  bring  or  drive  into  some 
state  by  railing  or  scolding ;  to  ellect  by 
raillery. 

"  I  shall  sooner  rati  thee  into  wH." 

Shakesp  :  Troilus  Jt  Cresslda,  U.  L 

•  rail  (3).  *  raile  (2),  *  rayle  (3),  v.t.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  cf.  Fr.  rouler  =  to  roll.]  To  run, 
to  gush,  to  flow. 

•■  The  purple  drops  downe  raited  bloudy  red." 

yitiri/ax:  Toito,  iii.  80. 

•  rail'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  rail  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  ntakes  or  furnishes  with  rails. 

rail'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  rail  (2).  V. ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  rails,  scoffs,  oi  reproaches  with  oppro- 
brious language ;  a  scoffer. 

•■  Take  that,  thou  likeness  of  this  railer  here." 

Shaketp.:  ^Ilairy  Vl„  v,  £. 

rail'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  rail  (3),  s. ;  -1713.] 

1.  A  fence  of  wood  or  iron,  consisting  of 
posts  and  rails. 

2.  Material  for  rails  ;  rails  generally. 

rail'-ihg,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  rail  (2),  v. ;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Insulting,  reproaching,  scoffing. 
(2  Peter  ii.  11.) 

B.  -4s  snh^t. :  Insolent  and  reproachful  lan- 
guage ;  raillery. 

'■  Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot. 
In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot." 

liyran  :  Lara,  I.  17. 

raU'-ing-ly,  •  rayl-ing-ly,  adv.  [Enc 
raiJing,  a.  ;  -?(/.]  In  a  railing  manner;  with 
railing  or  raillery. 


*  rail-ip'-o-tent,  a.  [Eng.  rail  (2).  v.  ;  i 
connect.,  and  potent  (q.v.).]  Powerful  in 
raillery  or  abuse  ;  abusive. 

"  Have  shown  themselves  ....  valiantly  railipo- 
terU."^Fitzcdward  Hall :  Modem  Bnglith,  p.  14. 

rail'-ler-jr,  s.  [Fr.  raUlerie.]  Slight  satire; 
good-humoured  pleasantry  ;  banter  ;  jesting 
language. 

"  Since  the  refinement  of  this  pollsh'd  age 
Has  swept  iujmoral  raillery  from  the  suige." 

Dyrtm  :  Art  Occasional  Prologue. 

*  rail'-leur  (S  long),  s.  [Fr.,  from  rai?ter=  to 
je^t.]  A  jester,  a  banterer;  one  who  turns 
what  is  serious  into  jest ;  a  mocker. 

*  rail' -Ion,  s.     [Fr.]     A  sort  of  three-edged 

daL,'ger.    (Ozell :  Rabdais.) 

rail'-l^,  s.  [A.S.  hrcegl,  hregl.]  A  garment 
wuru  by  w»men  ;  a  rail.  [Rail  (2),  5.]  (Scotch.) 

rall'-road.  s.  [Eng.  rail  (3),  s.,  and  road.] 
(The  Railroad  of  the  United  States  is  termed 
Railway  in  England.  The  street  railway  of  the 
United  States  is  the  tramway  of  England.) 

A  way  or  road  provided  with  rails  of  iron 
or  steel,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riages iTjn  in  order  to  lessen  the  friction.  The 
"rails"  were  originally  of  timber,  laid  straight 
and  parallel  upon  transverse  slecpere,  and 
eecured  with  pegs  of  wood,  the  sleepers  being 
imbedded  in  the  material  of  the  roadway;  the 
wheels  of  the  wagons  had  flanges  on  one 
Bide  of  the  perii>hery,  to  confine  them  to  the 
track.  The  maduay  was  scantling,  five  by 
seven,  pegged  down  to  oak  sleepers,  four  by 
eight,  six  feet  long,  and  laid  two  and  a  half 
teet  apart.  The  track  for  the  horses  was  filled 
in  with  ashes  above  the  sleepers.  Such  roads 
(tramways)  were  first  laid  down  by  Mr.  Beau- 
mont at  Newcastle,  England,  in  1002.  About 
1716,  the  wt'odeu  ways  were  capped  with  thin 
plates  of  malleable  iron,  having  flanges  along 
one  side.  Cast-iron  bars  were  substituted  in 
1767.  The  modern  railroad  consists  of  one 
or  more  series  of  iron  or  steel  rails  [R.ML 
(3),  «.,  II.  3.],  laid  parallel  and  continuously 
at  a  certain  distance  or  width  from  each  other, 
called  the  gauge.  [Gavqe,  8.,  II.  7.]  The 
wooden  tram\\ay8of  the  collieries,  before  the 
invention  of  the  iron  rail,  had  a  gauge  of  fuur 
feet.  One  pair  of  parallel  rails  constitutes  a 
single  line  of  railroad,  two  pairs  a  double  line. 
A  railroad,  as  a  general  rule,  is  carried  in  aa 
straight  a  line  from  point  to  point  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  neceeeities  of 
local  and  intermediate  traffic  will  allow.  It 
is  carried  over  valleys  by  embankments  or 
viaducts,  over  rivers  and  roads  by  bridges,  and 
through  hills  or  elevated  ground  by  deep 
trenches,  technically  called  cuttings,  or  by 
tunnels.  [Cutting,  C.  II.  3;  Profile,  «.,  II.  3 
(2).]  Spoil  is  surplus  material,  left  over  and 
deposited  in  a  spoil-bank,  ^^hen  the  amount 
excavated  exceeds  that  required  for  embanking 
When  the  material  excavated  is  insufficient 
for  the  embankments,  recourse  is  had  to  side 
cuttings,  that  is  to  widening  the  cuttings,  so  as 
to  obtain  extra  material  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  A  perfect  railroad  would  be  one 
laid  on  a  level  line,  but  as  this  is  not  always 
possible  owing  to  the  inequalities  in  the  country 
traversed,  or  the  difference  of  levels  of  the  places 
to  be  connected,  the  line  follows  the  level  o£ 
the  country  traversed,  rising  and  falling 
according  to  circumstances.  These  elopes  or 
inclines  of  the  line  are  called  its  gradients, 
atid  the  whole  arrangement  of  inclines  is 
called  the  grading  of  the  line.  The  way  or 
track  of  the  railroad  is  laid  with  clean  gravel 
or  broken  stones,  called  ballast,  and  in  this  the 
sleepers  are  laid  either  trausversely  or  longi- 
tudinallv,  the  former  arrangement  being  the 
more  usual.  [Sleeper.]  The  rails  are,  m 
most  instances,  supported  at  short  intervals  by 
cast-iron  frames,  called  chairs,  which  are 
fastened  firmly  by  spikes  to  the  sleepers,  ami 
in  which  the  rails  are  firmly  securt-d  by 
wooden  block.s.  called  keys.  [Chair,  s.,  A.  II.  4 ; 
Key,  (3),  «.,  II- 6  J  Where  flange-raiU  are  used 
there  are  no  chairs,  the  rails  being  attached 
direct  to  the  sleepers.  Transverse  sleepers 
are  laid  at  a  distance  of  from  two  feet  six  inches 
to  three  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  The 
rails  are  joined  at  their  extremities  generally 
by  fish-joints  (q.v.).  In  order  to  allow  trains  of 
freight  or  pas.senger  cars  to  pass  each  other, 
or  to  pass  from  one  line  to  another,  sidings 
and  junctions  are  constructed.  Sidings  are 
generally  used  for  cars  or  tnuns  to  remain  on 
temponirily  while  being  loaded  or  unloaded,  or 
while  another  train  is  allowed  to  pass  ou  the 
line    of    rails    on  which    the    first   train   ia 


proceeding.  The  change  from  one  line  of 
rails  to  another  at  a  junction  is  effected  by 
means  of  points  or  switches  (q.v.),  and  the 
process  of  turning  a  train  into  a  siding  or 
from  one  line  to  another  is  termed  switching 
off,  or,  in  England,  shunting  (q.v  ).  When 
a  railroad  is  thus  completed,  the  work  is  called 
the  permanent  way  (q.v  ).  The  extremities  of 
a  railroad  are  called  its  termini  [Terminus], 
and  the  various  places,  provided  with  otfices, 
Ac,  along  the  line  where  trains  stop  to  take 
up  or  sot  down  passengers  or  goods  are  termed 
stations,  formerly  called  depots.  The  motive 
power  u-jually  employed  on  railroads  in  draw- 
ing the  trains  of  cars  is  steam.  Attempts  have 
also  been  made  to  utilize  atmospheric  pressure 
as  a  motive  power.  [Atmospheric-railway.] 
Electrical  power  is  now  being  employed. 

%  The  first  railroad  opened  was  that  from 
Stockton  to  Diirliugton,  England  (Sept.  25, 
1825),  the  second  in  ttiat  country  that  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  (Sept  15,1830).  The 
first  railroad  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
in  the  United  States  was  begun  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Company,  the  first  section  (14 
miles  long)  being  opened  in  May,  1830,  horse 
traction  being  at  first  employed.  A  railroad 
three  miles  long,  from  Quincy,  Mass.,  to 
Neponset  River,  for  freight  traffic,  had  been 
previously  built,  also  one  for  the  use  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co  The  first 
locomotive  in  this  country,  the  Stourbridge 
Lion,  was  imported  from  England  in  1829  The 
second,  The  Beet  Friend  uf  Charleston,  was 
built  liere  in  1S30,  for  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad.  In  the  sixty  years  between  1830  and 
1890  167,000  miles  of  railroad,  an  average  of 
nearly  28uO  miles  yearly,  were  constructed  in  the 
United  Suites,  a  total  which  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  any  other  country  and  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  r^^mainder  of  the  world,  the 
total  mileage  in  1890  being  about  342,000  miles. 
rail'-Tiray,  s.    Same  as  Railroad. 

rail'way-'brake,  e.    [Brake  (1),  e.) 

railvay-car,  railroad-car,  «.    A 

vehicle  for  conveying  pasiseucera  or  freight  on 
railroads. 
railway-xshair,  s.    [Chair,  s.,  A.  II.  4.] 

railway-crossing,  ?.  A  place  where  m 
road  crosses  a  railway  on  a  level ;  a  level 
crossing. 

railway-frog»  s.    [Fboo  (3);  c] 

railway-gauge,  s. 

1.  [Gauge,  s.,  H.  7.] 

2,  A  bar  with  shoulders,  indicating  the 
distance  between  the  rails,  and  by  which  tJiey 
are  laid. 

railisray-guard,  «.  In  England  the 
official  who  has  charge  of  a  railway  traiu. 

railway-Jack,  s.  A  lifting  device  for 
pulling  up  rails,  raising  cars,  and  other  like 
purposes. 

railway  printing-machine,  s. 

Print. :  A  printing-machine  in  which  the 
bed  is  carried  by  a  truck  upon  a  railway, 
being  usually  driven  by  a  crank  motion. 

railway-saw,  s.  A  sawing-machine  in 
which  the  sawiiKintirel  is  mounted  on  • 
carriage  which  .slides  on  ways. 

railway-signal, «.    [Signal,  s,] 

railway-slidO(  s.    A  turn-table  (q.v.), 

railw^ay-whistle,  s.  A  whistle,  con- 
nected witli  a  lociMiiotive,  and  made  to  sound 
by  steam,  so  as  to  give  warning  ot  the  ap- 
proach of  a  train,  itc. 

rai'-ment,  *  ray-ment,  s.  [An  abbreviation 
of  Mid.  Eng.  arraimml  or  aTaimeut  ■,  cf.  O.  Fr. 
arriement  =  good  array,  order,  equipai;e. 
(Cotgrave.y]  [Arraiment.]  Dress  or  clothing 
in  general ;  garments,  vestments,  vesture, 
clothes.     (Mah.  vi.  25.) 

rai'-mond-ite,  s.  [[After  Dr.  Raimondi,  ol 
Bolivia;  sufl".  -ite  (M in.).'\ 

Min, :  A  mineral  found  in  thin,  hexagonal 
tables,  with  replaced  Itasal  edges.  Cleavagf, 
basal;  hardness,  3  to  3-25;  sp.  gr.  3-19  to 
Z"2-2 ;  lustre,  pearly  ;  colour,  honey-  to  ochve- 
yellow  ;  streak,  ochre-yellow  ;  opaque.  Com- 
pos.: sulphuric  acid,  350;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  46-6;  water,  18'4  =  100,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  2FeoO3,3S03  +  "HO. 
Occurs  in  scales  on  cassiterit*;atthe  tin  mines 
of  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Saxony. 


t&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     S9,  co  =  c;  oy  —  a;  qu  =  Uw 
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rain,  *  ralne.  *  rayne,  *  reinc,  *  rcyne 

(pa.    t.    mined,    "  rainde,     *  rtintdf,    *  rinde, 

•  roon.  *  ran),  v.i.  &  t  (A. 8.  hregnian,  reu- 
nion, from  regn,  r<fn  =  rain  (q.v.) ;  Dut.  reg- 
entn;  Dan.  regne;  9w.  regna;  Ger.  regnen; 
O.  leel.  Tgfjna,  rxgna;  Gotli  r^ryan.J 

A.  Iixtransitivt : 

L  I-i(.  :  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  as 
water.  (Generally  usecl  with  it  as  a  uomiDa* 
tive  :  as,  it  rains,  it  will  raiii^  4c.) 

"For  hSXcr  ull  the  beat  thlut;  one  can  do 
When  it  larttliilng.  is  t-ik-t  it  r.Jtf.." 

Lonj/eUow  :  T/u  I'ott'i  Tats, 
IT-  Figuratively : 
L  To  fall  or  drop  like  rain. 

"Tbo  XtAn,  which  long  have  rained." 

SAakes/i. .    t'enu*  it  AdonU,  88. 

*2.  To  weep,  to  shed  icai*s. 

"A  kind  of  at.  Swlthiii-hero,  Always  raining.''^ 
tfryden :  Virgil :  .StiHt.    lUcd.) 

3.  To  be  showered  thickly;  to  fall  thickly 
like  r.Tin.     (Pope:  Homer ;  Iliad  xii,  312.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  pour  or  shower  down  like 
rain  from  the  clo'ids ;  to  pour  down  in 
abundance    (Extxlus  xvL  4.) 

raln(l).  *  rained).  *rayne(l),  *reghn, 

•  rein,  *relne,  •  rcn,  "  rcne,  *reyne.  s. 

[A.S.  regn,  tin;  cogn.  with  Dut>.  rcgcn;  Ital., 
Dan.   &  Sw.  regn;  Ger.  regen;   Goth.  rign. 
For  the  loss  of  g  cf.  rail  (3),  s.,  hail^  fiic] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1    Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 
*2.  Fig.:   A  shower  or  pouring  down  of 
anything. 
n.  Technicalhj: 

L  Meteor, :  The  fill  of  water  in  drops 
ft-oni  the  clouds,  or  the  drops  which  f:ill.  A 
cloud  consists  of  aqueous  vapour,  the  inili- 
viiluiU  vesicles  of  which  are  very  sniall. 
Wiicn  by  the  constant  condensation  of  Ir-  ^h 
aqueous  vapour  thtse  vcsiih-s  become  larpc 
and  heavy,  and  several  of  them  unite,  thry 
are  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  gravity  and 
fall  as  rain. 

2.  OeoL:  Tlie  direct  .iction  of  rain,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  indirect  one  in  cicating 
streams,  rivers,  &c.,  is  a  potent  aqueous  cau^^c 
In  many  plai-cs,  however,  its  ellcct  is  much 
dimi[iisheu  liy  the  pnjtective  influence  over 
the  siiil  exerted  by  the  vegetation  (LycH : 
Princ.,  ch.  xlv.).  Penetrating  into  crevices 
of  rocks,  it  is  frozen  and  splits  them.  (Ick.J 
Moreover,  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere, 
It  absorbs  a  considerable  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide,  which  enables  it  to  transform  the 
cariiniiate  of  lime  in  limestone  rocks  into  the 
soluble  iiicarbnnate,  and  ultimately  waste 
them  away  ;  it  acts  also  on  felspar,  &c 

ralnband,  & 

Ph  i/s  i-:^ :  A  darkening  of  the  solar  flpectrum, 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  d  (sodium)  line, 
ciused  by  the  presence  of  watery  vapour  in 
the  atmosphere. 

raln-blrd,  a, 

Ornlth. :  A  name  given  somewhat  indis- 
criminately to  two  cuckoos  in  Jamaica:  (1) 
Saurotliera  (Cuculns,  Linn.)  vetula,  a  larm*, 
hamisome  bird,  soft  brown-gray  on  the  back, 
dullish  yellow  on  the  under  surface,  and  ru^tv- 
red  on  the  wings,  with  the  long  tail  showily 
barred  with  black  and  white.  It  feeds  on 
animal  eul'stances.  Gosse  saya  (Birds  of  Ja- 
maica, p.  275),  "  I  have  found  in  various  in- 
dividuals, locusts.  PbasmatJi,  spiders,  Phryni, 
a  whole  mouse,  caterpillars,  &c."  It  Is  some- 
times also  called  Tom  Fool,  from  Its  silly 
habit  of  gratifying  ita  curiosity  instead  of 
Securing  its  safety.  (2)  Cuculus  phn-ialis ; 
head  dark  gray,  merging  on  the  neck  into  dark 
grayish-gi'-pn,  the  hue  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
wings,  with  metallic  gloss.  Tail  fciitlicra 
black,  barred  with  white;  throat  and  breast 
while  ;  remaining  under  parts  de"pred-brown. 

•  rain -beat,  a.  Peaton  by  the  rain; 
WcaUiLT-beauii.    {Bp.  Jiall :  SttOes,  iv.  y.) 

valn-bo w,  8.    [Rain  bow.  ] 

rain  chamber,  a. 

Mi'dtll. ;  In  the  extraction  of  copper,  a  eom- 
parlincnt  Int«  which  spray  is  InjiTtC'I,  and 
throngh  which  the  sniuke  is  compilled  to 
pass,  Ui  remove  polsonoiis  vapours.  Pro* 
pn.-i'id  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

raln-channol,  &  A  channel  produced 
by  riiiri.  Trof.  .Seeley  believes  that  vallevs  of 
fleiiU'lation  were  tlius  produced,  {riiiltips: 
Geol.,  i.  147.) 


ralnclond,  s.    A  nimbus  (q.v.). 
raln-crow,  «. 

Ornith.:  Haurothera  vetuttu 

"  He  is  ind«M)  knuwii  In  soiuo  sertloiu  u  tb«  raim- 
srow."— Burroughs.-  Pvpacttm,  p.  118. 

raln-drop,  5.    A  drop  of  rain. 

rain-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  or  con- 
triviitice  fur  me:isuring  the  amount  of  rain 
which  falls  on  a  given  surface.  They 
are  made  of  various  forms.  One  simple 
form  consists  of  a  copper  funnel  hve 
to  seven  inches  in  r'ianieter,  inserted 
in  the  neck  of  a  bottle  placed  on  a 
stand  and  protected  from  the  sun's 
rays,  to  prevent  evai»oration.  The 
rain  collected  in  the  bottle  is  mea- 
sured in  a  glass  jar  having  one-tenth 
tlie  area  of  tlie  funnel,  and  graduated 
80  that  a  rainfall  of  one-tenili  of  an  C^ 
\\\i'\\  collected  by  the  funnel  is  mea-  ^^^j^^ 
surcd  by  one  inch  on  the  side  of  tho  oauok. 
vessel.  Tho  stand  should  be  placed 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  any  buihlings, 
&c.,  to  prevent  their  atfecting  the  amount 
falling  into  the  funnel. 

raln-giver,  5. 

Compar.  Religions:  A  divinity  who  causes 
rain. 

"  To  the  nepro  of  Weat  Africa  the  Henven-cod  Is  the 
rain.giver.'—Tj/lur:  l^hn.  Cult.  (ed.  ili7l\l.  ii.  Uii*. 

rain-god,  rain-goddess,  s. 

Comjxir.  Jiiligions :  In  systems  of  pol>'theistic 
Nature-worship  the  god  or  goddess  who  causes 
rain.  Tliis  niay  be  (1)  a  special  divinity,  or 
(:d)  the  Heaven-god  exercising  a  special  func- 
tion, as,  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  the  Romans  (2'i6wi. 
i.  8,  :io);  cf.  Zeus  i/ertos. 

"  In  later  ngea,  wheu  drought  pftrched  the  flelils  of 
thfi  iiicdisavnl  tiUKb.nidiuaii,  liu  trtiii6Urii.-d  tu  utlivr 
|>ntroii)i  tho  funclioiift  o(  tlic  A''iin.7i,/,  and  witli  pru- 
ceasuins  and  Htniiy  (■'jiif;ht  litl|t  Irom  .st.  I'l-lor  or 
Bt.  Jauiea."— r^(ur.-  i'liwi.  Vulc.  (od.  is;:!).  U,  2ei. 

raln-goddess,  a.    [Raim-qod.] 
raln-llne,  s. 

Shiphnilii.  :  A  small  rope,  or  line,  some- 
times used  to  f.irni  tlie  sheer  of  a  ship,  and  to 
set  the  beams  of  the  deck  fair. 

raln-paddock,  s. 

Zvnl.  :  lireviceps  gibbosus,fTOTn  South  Africa 
and  the  Cape.  It  lives  in  holes  in  tlie  ground, 
and  oidy  emerges  during  rainy  weather. 

raln-prints,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Indentations  produced  in  geological 
times  by  raindrops  on  sedimentary  siiala 
when  the  latter  were  soft. 

raln-qoail,  s, 

Ornith. :  0>turnix  coromandelica,  from  South 
Africa  and  India. 

•rain-tight,  a.  So  tight  as  to  exclude 
rain;  unpeiviuus  to  rain. 

raln-watcr,  s.  Water  which  has  fallen 
from  the  clouds  in  tlie  sliape  of  rain. 

liain-water-pipe  :  A  pipe  placed  up  the  out- 
side of  a  house  U)  cairy  oil"  tlic  rain-water 
from  the  roof. 

rain  (2).  *  ralne  (2),  s.    [Rhenk.1    A  ridge,  a 
lurrnw,  a  limd.     (I'rov.) 

••  Tln-y  rc-ii-fil  thf  cnrne  that  crew  In  the  raiiin  to 
fttrvM  tU:a  tiinir-.  as  tiio  coiiio  in  thi-  rl.lL;f«iifl  n.t 
rtudio.  "— ir^fine  ,  ilttf-jry  »/  the  iixoedkr  t'autity,  \k  t'. 

raln'-bow,"  rayne-bowe,"  reyn-bouwe, 

a,  &  a.     [A.S.  rtnhoga;  Ger.  Tegenbogen.} 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Meteor. :  A  luminous  bow  or  arch  appear- 
ing in  tho  clouds  oi>positQ  to  the  sun  wln-n 
they  are  resolved  into  rain.  Theoretic.iily 
several  bows  may  co-exist;  generally,  how- 
ever, there  Is  but  one.  Sometimes  then;  are 
two,  very  rarely  three  or  oven  four— the  largest 
number  authentically  on  record.  Every  rain- 
bow exhibits  the  ]irisniatic  coloui-s.  Wlien 
there  are  two  bowa,  the  lower,  or  primary,  is 
vei-y  bright,  ami  lias  tlic.  red  hl^iln-st  ;  tlie 
outer,  or  secondary,  is  more  faint,  and  has  thn 
violet  the  highest  colour.  'I'hcy  are  produced 
chif'lly  by  tho  rcfrartion  and  diMpt^rsion  nf  tlie 
light  in  pasHJng  throuKli  the  raindrops,  ]>artly 
also  by  its  rcllectinu  from  the  !>aek  of  the 
drojis,  without  which  tho  appparnnees  wouhl 
not  reach  tho  eye.  The  «erondnry  l-nw  cenMes 
to  1)0  visible  when  the  sun  Is  M*  abovii  the 
horizon. 

2.  Ornifft. :  The  genus  Dlphlo'-na,  containing 
two  of  the  most  brilliantly  [ilnntiigod  Hum- 


ming-birds. The  bill  is  straight  and  very 
long,  the  tail  deeply  f»)rked.  The  sexes  are  so 
dilferent  that  for  a  long  while  the  female  of 
DiplUogena  irisvfis  considered  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  Two  s[H>ciesare  known,  D.  iris  from 
Bolivia,  and  D.  hesperus  from  Ecuador. 

D.  As  adj. :  Havingcolonrsorhues  like  tho 
rainbow ;  many-coluurcd. 

"  Vftryillg  Its  rainboithm-*." 

WonUiiforth  :  Bseursiofit  L 

rainbow-agate,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  agate  (q.v.),  which,  in 

tliin  section  in  sunlight,  is  iriilesceut. 

rainbow-chalcedony,  s. 

Min. :  A  very  flnely-fibrous  variety  of  con- 
cent? ically-handed  chalcedony,  which,  wlien 
in  thin  section  and  held  towards  the  light, 
shows  an  iridescent  play  of  colour. 

*  ralnbow-cbase,  s.  The  pursuit  of  a 
visionary  olgect ;  a  wild-goose  chase. 

"  A  fiwt  wlilch  htul  l<^d  Mr.  Itylaiids  off  m  rainfxn^. 
chate  liitffT  n  vif-iuuary  ChoucoUurwhip."— £(.  JaintiB 
Oatette.  June  3,  I6ic.  p.  10. 

rainbow-quartz,  s. 

Min. :  Quartz  (q  ■' .)  which  exhibits  an  ta- 
t^'rnal  iridescence  Having  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  due  to  the  refraction  of  liglit  l^om 
the  surfaces  of  exceedingly  fine  fissures. 

rainbow- worm,  s. 

rathol. :  A  disease,  Jlff^pes  iris,  consistingof 
vesicles  which  break  out  on  the  back  of  tiie 
hand,  &c 

rainbow-wrasse,  s. 

Jdahij. :  Curisjulis,  the  only  British  species 
(C  gio/redi  being  probably  the  female).  It 
has  a  black  spot  over  the  origin  of  the  pec- 
toral, a  blue  spot  on  the  extremity  of  the 
operculum,  and  a  violet  spot  between  the 
dorsal  spines.  There  are  many  varieties,  dis- 
tinguished by  red  or  white  lateral  bauds. 

rain' -bowed,  n.  {F.ng.rainhojo;'ed.]  I-'ormed 
with  ur  like  a  rainbow  ;  enciicled  with  a  rain- 
bow oraureola.  {Kingstey :i3ainl'8 Tragedy, i.&J) 

*  rain-deer,  ».    [REtsDEER.] 

*  raine  (l),  s.    [Rain  (1),  s.] 

"  ralne  (3),  *  rayne  (2),  s.  [Fr.  ri-gne,  fh)m 
Lai.  n-jaum=^!x  kingdom.]  [UiiUiS,  s.]  A 
kingdom,  a  region.  (j:>pcnser:  F.  Q.,  111.  iv.  49.) 

rain'-fall,  5.  [Eng.  rain  (I),  s.,  and  fall]  A 
tall  or  sliower  of  rain;  tlic  amount  of  rain 
whicli  fulls  in  a  partacular  district. 

"  The  couno,  owing  to  the  recent  rain^allK  was  Ui 
epltiiidld  cuinliiioii."—Dttilt/  Chrouicl<i,  Sept,  itf,  ItvU. 

%  Other  things  being  equal,  more  rain  falls 
in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates,  eva- 
poration being  ou  a  larger  scale  in  the  former, 
in  London  it  is  23*5  inches  ;  at  St.  Domingo 
107'G.  It  is  greater  near  the  ocean  than  in 
inland  desert.s.  The  felling  of  forests  di- 
minishes tho  rainfall  in  particular  districts. 

raln'-i-ncSS,  s.  [Eng.  rainy;  -tiam.J  The 
quality  oi'  .state  of  being  rainy  or  showery. 

*  rain '-less,   a.     fEng.   rain  (1),  s. ;  -less,) 

I-  rec  from  or  without  rain. 

"  Tliv  ii<.-xt  dny  vrnn  .  .  .  ditrk,  beclouded,  yet  rait*- 
Imi."— C.  JSrvtite:  yillftte,  ch.  xUt 

rain'-maU-or,  $.  (Eng.  min  (1).  b.,  and 
maker.]  Otto  who  professes  to  brin^  on  rain 
by  chaiTOH  among  nnclviiized  irlbca  {al>(>  called 
ruin-d>ictur),  or  who  unileriakeH  ruiu-muking 
by  the  nw?  of  explosives  or  otherwise. 

II  Tho  f;ll•■pu^:arees,  or  RjiinDiakcm,  form  a 
dibtinct  <iLste  in  many  Uahratta  villages  of 
Ceiitnil  India. 

rain'-mak  ing,  a.    The  production  of  rain 

by  ^rtillcltil  means,  tho  ut^t>  of  ezph'sivvs,  Jbc. 

*  rain'-mcnt,  5.     [See  def.)    An  abbreviation 

of  airaiKnuieiit  (q.v.). 

"  The  ralnm^nt  find  dntth  of  the  duke  of  SulTidk*' 
—flojc:  Mitrt^rHMi.  ta^tf. 

rain'-^,   •  rain  io.   •  royn-ie,  a.      (A.S. 

i-fiti[i;  Ger.  tfijeriAch.] 

1.  Lit. :  Abounding  In  rain  ;  wet,  showeiy, 
moist.    (Ha<-kluyt :  I'mjages,  i.  -'SI.) 

•  2.  Fig.  :  Hninlng  tears  ;  weeping  ;  wet 
with  tears.  (SJiakejtp. :  Titus  Aiutronicus,  v.  1.) 

H  A  rainytlay:  Evil  or  less  fortunate  times; 
a  clay  or  timo  of  misfortuuo  or  of  leas  pros- 
I>erity. 

■•  They  mvttt  In  prn«p«n>ii«  tlniea.  imt  hy  •omelhlni 
for  (1  riiifiy  liiiy."—  Ki-riitrti;  Standard,  Oct.  3.1,  IIU. 


"^SiU  hS^;  p6\it,  J<$v^l;  cat,  9CII,  cboms,  fhin.  bongb;  go.  firom;  thin,  this;  sin,  ftf ;  expect,  Xonopbon,  e^dst.    ph  ~  t, 
•^dan,  -tin.n  ~  sb^n.   -tion,  -sion  -  sbiln:  -tlon,  -,fion  -  zbun.    -cioos,  -tions,  -sious     sbils.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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raip— rajah 


raip.  s.     [Rope.]    a  rope;  a  rood,  or  six  ells 
ill  length.    (So.itch.) 

rair,  s.  &  v.    [Roab.]    ^Scotch.} 

rais.  s.    [Reis.] 

rais-a-ble,  «.      [Eng.  rais(e);  •a7}le.'\     Tliat 
may  t>r  cau  be  raised  ;  cai'able  of  being  raised. 

raise,  prU.  of  v.     [Rise,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

Vaise,  •  reise,  v.t,     [Icel.   reisa  =  to   raise  ; 

c.i'us.  of  risa  =  to  rise  ;  Oan.  retse  ;  Sw.  resa  ; 

Goth,  raisjan  =  to    raise,   from  raiean  =  t(i 

rise.  ^ai>e  and  rear,  v., are  doublets.]  [Rise,  v.] 

J,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  ;  to  take,  lift,  orbrin? 
upward  or  from  a  luwcr  to  a  liigher  plare  or 
position  ;  to  put  or  place  in  a  higher  position  ; 
to  elevate. 

•'  "Tia  just  (said  Prium)  to  the  sire  above 
To  raiieoxxt  Uiuids ;  for  who  so  good  as  Jove? " 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  ttiad  xxiv.  370. 

2.  Hence,  in  derived  or  specific  senses  :  as 

(1)  To  bring  to  or  j^lace  in  a  higher  position, 
condition,  or  situation  ;  to  elevate  in  rank, 
position,  dignity,  or  the  like  ;  to  promote,  to 
advance,  to  prefer. 

"  Siitjtn  exalted  eat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  biid  emiuuiice."  JJiltott  :  /•.  L..  IL  6. 

(2)  To  increase  tiie  value,  price,  or  estima- 
tion of;  to  enliance  in  value  :  as.  To  raise  the 
price  of  a  commodity,  to  raise  a  tax. 

(3)  To  bring,  call,  or  summcn  up  from  the 
lower  rcgit>ns ;  to  cause  to  appear  from  tiie 
world  of  spirits. 

"The  splritfl  I  have  raised  Abandon  mo." 

liyrun :  Manfred,  L  2. 

(4)  To  recall  from  de^ith  to  life ;  to  restore 
to  life  ;  to  bring  back  Crom  the  dead.  (1  Cor. 
XV.  IT.) 

(0)  To  increase  the  strength,  power,  energy, 
vigour,  or  force  of;  to  intensify,  to  lieightt-u, 
to  uivigorate  :  as,  To  raise  tlie  spirits,  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  room,  &c. 

(6)  To  lift  or  cause  to  rise  to  higher  or 
nobler  things  ;  to  elevate. 

"  Raise  uiy  thoughtei,  too  humble  aad  too  vile." 
Si>e>iicr:  F.  «.,  L    (lutrod.) 

3.  To  cause  to  rise  up  or  assume  an  erect 
position  or  posture  ;  to  lift  from  a  horizontal 
or  other  position  to  a  vertical ;  to  set  upright : 
as,  To  raise  a  pole  or  mast.  Hence,  specifi- 
cally : 

(1)  To  cause  to  rise  or  stand  up  from  a 
horizimtal  or  reuunjbent  position  ;  to  rouse 
up,  as  frum  a  state  of  sleep,  quiet,  or  the  like. 

(2J  To  cause  to  rise  into  the  air  ;  to  stir  up. 

"  Dust  raised  by  your  troops." 

tihaketp.  :  A  ntony  A  Cleopatra.  UL  6. 

(3)  To  rouse  to  action  ;  to  incite  ;  to  stir  up ; 
to  excite,  as  to  tumult,  war,  a  struggle,  &c. 

"  A  word's  enongh  to  raw  manldiid  to  kilL" 

Byivn  ■  Lara,  IL  8> 

(4)  To  stir  up,  to  excite. 

*•  To  raise  a  mutiny. 

ahiiJieap. :  1  ncnry  VI.,  \v.  L 

(.5)  To  set  in  commotion  or  a  stateof  activity ; 
to  disturb.     (Psalm  cvii.  25.) 

4.  To  cause  to  arise,  grow  up,  or  come  into 
"being ;  to  give  rise  or  origin  to  ;  to  produce, 
to  create,  to  originate. 

(1)  To  form  or  produce  by  the  accumulation 
and  disposition  of  materials  or  constituent 
parts  ;  to  erect,  to  construct 

"  He  bath  raised  tlie  wall." 

Shakcsp.  :  Tempest,  IL  L 

(2)  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  cause  to  be  pro- 
duced, pio]>agated,  or  bred  ;  to  grow,  to  rear. 

"To  raise  the  most  valuable,  wliich  are  eenemlly 
too  the  moat  expensive  cropa."— Smith :  Wealth  of 
nations,  bk.  v.,  ca.  ii. 

%  In  America  raise  is  frequently  applied  to 
the  rearing  of  human  beings  :  as.  He  was 
rawed  in  Kentucky.  It  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  breeding  of  slaves  for  the  market :  as, 
To  raise  negroes. 

(3)  To  bring  into  being ;  to  produce ;  to 
cause  to  arise  or  appear,    (-/cr.  L  41.) 

<4)  To  cause  to  appear  ;  to  call  up ;  to  give 
cause  for, 

"[Horace]  would  raise  a  bhish.  where  secret  Tice  he 
louiitl."  Ihri/den:  Persius,s&t.  L 

(5)  To  bring  together;  to  collect ;  to  gather 
togetlier  for  use  or  service  ;  to  levy. 

(6)  To  obtain  or  get  together  by  an  effort. 

"  He  railed  money  on  bia  pony  and  c&rt."— Daily 
Vflegrnph.  April  1.  1S86. 

(7)  To  collect  by  assessment :  as,  To  raise  a 
tax. 


(S)  To  give  rise  or  origin  to ;  to  start ;  to 
set  a-going ;  to  originate,  to  occasion. 
{Exodus  xxiii.  1.) 

(9)  To  give  vent  or  utterance  to  ;  to  utter ; 
to  strike  up. 

"  Loud  acclamiitiona  were  raffed."— J/ac(7uIay.-  Bist, 
Eng.,  cb.  viii. 

(10)  To  bring  forward  or  suggest,  as  for 
discussion  :  as,  To  raise  a  question  or  point. 

5.  To  heighten  or  elevate  in  pitch :  as,  A 
sharp  raise*  a  note  half  a  tone. 

6.  To  increase  the  loudness  of;  to  make 
louder  :  as.  To  raise  one's  voice. 

7.  To  exrite,  to  frritate,  to  influence,  to 
madden.    {Scotch.) 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  To  create,  to  originate,  to  consti- 
tute :  as.  To  raise  a  use. 

2.  Naitt.  :  To  cause  to  appear  elevated,  as 
by  gi-adual  approach  towiirds  an  object :  as, 
To  raise  the  land. 

3.  Gaming:  Tu  bet  a  larger  sum. 

^(1)  To  raise  a  hlocl:ade  (or  siege):  To  re- 
linqui.sh  or  abandon  the  attempt  to  take  a 
place  by  blockade  (or  siege)  ;  to  cause  such  an 
attempt  to  be  abandoned. 

"He  rayad  hys  seiffe  SiZ^d  went  to  mete  him."— 
Goldinge  :  CtXxar,  (oL  183. 

(2)  To  raise  a  purcliase : 

Naut.  :  To  dis[K)se  or  arrange  appliances  or 
apparatus  in  sueh  a  way  a»  to  exert  the  re- 
quired meclianical  power. 

(3)  To  raise  one's  bristles:  To  excite  one's 
anger  ;  to  irritate  one.    (Vulgar.) 

*  (4)  To  raise  paste :  To  make  a  paste  for 
the  covering  of  pies  or  other  purposes. 

(5)  To  raise  steam:  To  produce  steam  suffi- 
cient to  drive  an  engiue. 

*  (6)  To  raise  Oie  marl:et  on  one:  To  charge 
one  more  than  the  current  or  market  price. 

(7)  To  raise  the  wind:  To  obtain  ready 
money  by  some  shift  or  contrivance,  as  by 
pawning  or  selling  property,  by  accommoda- 
tion bills  or  the  like. 

rai^e,  «.  [Raise,  v.] 
*1.  Rise,  or  ririing. 
*2.  A  mound  or  ether  eleyation. 

3.  The  act  of  raising  in  any  sense. 

4.  An  increase,  as  in  wages.     (Colloq.) 

raised,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Raise,  r.) 
raised  sea  beach,  s. 

Geol. :  A  sea  beach  wliich  has  been  upheaved 
so  as  now  to  be  at  a  greater  ur  less  elevatiun 
above  high  water  mark.  They  are  usually  of 
modenite  elevation,  but  at  Uddevalla,  in 
Sweden,  the  height  of  the  raised  beach  is  2tH) 
ff'et.  at  Christiania,  iu  Norway,  400  feet,  and 
furtlier  north  000  to  700  feet  In  South  America 
Darwin  observed  them  at  an  elevation  of  1000 
feet,  and  even  i:iOO  feet  near  Valparaiso.  They 
are  common  in  bicrh  Arctic  regions,  as  Spitz- 
borgen  and  Nova  ZtrmVila. 

ralsed-npon.  a. 

S?ii-nbuild.  :  Having  the  upper  works 
heightened  ;  the  opposite  of  razeed  (q.v.). 

*  TB.i^' -ed'ly,  adv.     [Eng.  rawed;  -ly.]    In  an 
elevated,  dignified,  or  hue  manner. 

"Theyh;vv«  spoken  vary  raiscdttf  and  dirlnely."— 
More:  u/ L'nlhusiasm,  $  55. 

rai§'-er,  s.    [Eng.  rais(e),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang  :  One  who  raises,  builds,  erects, 
collects,  levies,  produces,  causes,  or  propa- 
gates ;  a  causer,  a  gi-ower.    (Ifan.  xi.  20.) 

2,  Carp,  :  The  same  as  Riseu  (q.v.). 

raisin  (I)  (as  razn),  *  rels-ln.  *  reis-yn, 

*reys-yil,  5.    [Fr.  raisin,  fiom  Lat.  racenium, 
accus.   of  racemus  =  SL  cluster  or  branch  of 
grapes;  Sp.  ract»w;  Ital.  ruccmo,    Raisin&nd 
raceme  are  thus  doublets.] 
*  1.  A  cluster  of  grapes. 

"  Neither  in  the  vyiieyerd  thou  shalt  gadere  rejmfns 
and  greyneB  faJiyiige  down."— l>'i/f't/«."  Lev.  xii.  lo. 

2.  Camm.  {PL):  Grapes  dried  in  the  sun. 
In  the  case  of  the  best  grapes  the  process  is 
effected  by  cutting  half  tbrcmgh  the  fruit-stalk 
without  detaching  it  from  the  tree,  or  by 
gathering  the  grapes  when  fully  ripe  and  dip- 
ping them  in  a  ley  made  of  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  tendrils,  after  which  they  are  exposed 
to  the  sun,  or  they  may  be  simply  laid  out  to 
be  desiccated.     Inferior  quaUties  are  dried  in 


an    oven.      Raisins    are    largely    produced   10 
Spaij,  Turkey,  California,  ic. 

3.  Pharm. :  Raisins  are  slightly  refrigerant. 
In  Britain  they  are  used  solely  to  sweeten 
preparations,  in  India  they  a.rf  given  as  a 
medicine.  They  are  an  ingredient  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms  and  of  tincture 
of  senna. 

4.  Bot. :  Eibes  rubmm. 

*rais-in  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  for 
raisijig  (q.v.).]     A  raising-i)iece  (q.v.). 

"  Frauke-yoats.  raisins,  bcames  ,  .  .  and  etieb 
prlncipala."— Harrison  .*  Deacripi.  Eng.,  bk.  li.  ch.  xiL 

rai-si-nee't  s.  [Pr.]  A  French  confection 
made  by  simmering  apples  in  new-made  wine 
or  in  cider. 

rais'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  5.    [Raise,  v.] 

A.  >S:  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -^5  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  iMiig. :  The  act  of  lifting,  building, 
erecting,  producing,  causing,  or  iiropagating. 

IL  TcchnicitUy : 

1.  LeatJier-man. :  The  operation  of  swelling 
the  pores  of  leather  by  steeping  in  dilute 
acid,  in  order  to  enable  the  lanning  liquor  to 
penetrate  more  easily. 

2.  Print.  :  [Underlay], 

3.  Mdal-icork :  The  process  of  forming 
cirrular  work  or  embnssing  in  sheet-metal  by 
striking  up  or  raising  from  tiie  interior  surface. 

raising-bee,  s.  The  setting  up  of  the 
framework  of  a  house  or  barn  by  the  united 
services  of  the  ueiglibours  of  a  farmer.  (Am^r.) 
[Bee(1),  II.  2.] 

"  Itaisirig-t>ees  were  frequent,  where  houses  sprang 
np  at  the  wagging  of  tlie  fiddle-atick. "—>»'.  Irving  : 
Jfeie  i'ork. 

raising-board,  s.  A  corrugated  board 
which  is  rubbed  upuii  leather  to  raise  the  grain. 

raising-gig,  s.  AGigging-machine(q.v.). 

raising-hammer,  s. 

Metal-work:  A  long-headed  hammer  with 
a  rounded  face,  us*-d  •  by  silver  and  copper 
smiths  to  convert  a  sheet  of  metal  into  a 
bowl-shajie. 

raising-knife,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  knife  enii)luyed  by  coopers  It 
setting  up  the  staves  iu  form  for  a  cask. 

raising -piece, ». 

Carp.:  A  piece  of  timber  laid  on  a  brick 
wall,  or  on  the  top  of  the  posts  or  puncheons 
of  a  timber-framed,  liouse,  to  carry  a  beam  or 
beams. 

raising-plate,  s. 

Carp.  :  That  plate  of  a  frame  which  rests  on 
the  vertical  timbers  and  supports  the  heels  of 
the  rafters.     Also  called  au  Upper-plate. 

rai-^6n-ne',  a,  [Fr.]  Supported  by  proofs, 
arguments,  or  ilhistrations ;  arranged  and 
digested  systematically :  as,  a  catalogue  rai- 
Sonne. 

raivel,  raithe,  s.  [A  form  of  ravel  (q-v.).] 
An  evcutr  (.q.v.).     {6iolch.) 

raj,  s.  [Rajah.]  Rule,  dominion.  (East 
liidian.) 

ra'-ja  a),  ra'-ia  (j,  i  as  y),  s.   [Lat.  raia  =  « 

flat-Iish.  a  skate.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  U.iy  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Rajidae  (q.v.).  Two  dorsal  fins  on  the 
tail  without  spine  ;  caudal  fin  absent  or  rudi- 
mentary ;  ventrals  divided  by  a  deep  notch; 
pectonls  not  extending  to  extremity  of  snout. 
Nasal  valves  separated  in  the  middle  ;  teeth 
small,  obtuse,  or  pointed.  Chiefly  from  t-^m- 
perate  seas,  more  numeious  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  snnthern  hemi^Jphere.  Repre- 
Bentative  spei-iea  are  the  Skate  {Raja  fto/is),  the 
Thornback  {R.  clavuta),  the  Electric  Kay, 
the  Sting  Ray,  and  the  Eagle  Ray.  They 
are  sluggish  creatures,  living  a  sedentary  life 
at  the  sea  bottom.  S-mie  of  them  are  six  feet 
in  width.    They  are  generally  edible. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  Dermal  spines  of  B'ija  antiqua, 
allied  to  R.  clavata,  are  abundant  in  the  Crag 
deposits  of  Norfidk  and  Sutlolk.  Etheridge 
puts  the  speuies  at  three. 

ra'-Jah,  ra'-ja  (2).  s.  [Sansc.  rdjan  (in  comp. 
rdja)=a  king:  allied  to  Lat.  rez=a  king.] 
A  Hindoo  king  or  chief. 


sate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot. 
^r,  wcre»  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  njnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ^  kw. 


raj  ahship—  rallentando 
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ra>'-Jah-8hip,  s.  [Eng.  rajah;  -ship.]  Tlie 
dignity,    priucipality,    or  Jnrisdictioa    of   a 

ra -ji-dao,  ra -H  d»  (j,  1  as y), s. pi   [Moi. 

Lat.    rrij^i),    ratin);  Lat.    fein.   pi.   adj.    suit'. 
-idie.] 

1.  Ichthy. ;  Rays ;  a  family  of  BatoiO.'i ; 
disc  broad,  rhombic,  geiiemily  with  usperiti-s 
orspine.-*;  tail  with  a  longituilinal  fold  oneacii 
side.  Pt'irtorala  usually  extending  to  the 
■nont.  Genera :  Raja,  Psammobatis,  Syui- 
pterygia,  and  Platyrhiua, 

2.  Valeront. :  Although,  probably,  this  fain^'v 
waa  well  represented  in  Cretaceous  and  ':  ■ 
tiary  fonuations,  the  remains  found  hitherto 
are  comparatively  few.  Arlhropterus,  from 
the  \am,  seems  to  have  bt-en  a  true  Rny. 
(Ounther.)    (MyLroBAXis,  Pledracanthus.] 

SaJ-ma-lial',  «.    [Sansc,  &c.  =  the  palace, 

manbiJii,  or  district  of  tlic  king.] 

Geo!. :  A  town  and  adjacent  monutjiin  range 
on  tlte  west  bank  of  the  Gang'js  in  lower 
Bengal. 

Rajmahal'fibre.  s.    [Jkttee.] 

Raj'poot,  RaJ'-putt  s.  [Sansc  =  the  sod  of 
a  King  or  of  kings.] 

Anthrtrp.  (PL):  An  Indian  aristocratic  caste, 
class,  or  nationality,  professedly  derived  fioiu 
the  ancient  Kshotriyas,  or  Warrior  caste. 
Their  nmin  seat  is  Rnjpootana,  in  which  are 
various  Rajpoot  protected  states.  [Infanti- 
cide.] 

rake  (l),  a,  [A.fi.  raca:  cogn.  with  Dut.  rakel; 
Icel.  r^/.a  =  a  shovel ;  Dan*  rar)e-=a.  poki  r  ; 
8w.  raka  =  an  oven-rake ;  Ger.  recken  =  a  ralie. 
From  the  same  r'X)t  as  Goth,  rikan  (pa.  t.  rak) 
=- to  collect,  I  heap  up;  Gr.  Ac'yw  {lego); 
Lat.  1^0  =  to  collect.) 

1.  Agric.,(tc. :  An  implement  having  a  bend 
provided  with  teeth  and  a  longhamlle  project- 
ing from  the  head  in  a  direction  transvei-se  to 
that  of  the  teeth  and  Ufurly  perpendicular  to 
tiie  head.  Specific  unu"»*«  indicate  purjwse 
or  construction,  as  ha^,  stubble,  barley, 
manure,  horse,  tilting,  drag,  6ic.  Hand-rakcs 
are  of  wood  for  hay  or  grain,  and  of  metjil 
for  garden  use.  Horse-rakes  are  of  several 
kinds,  some  with,  others  without,  wheels.  In 
some  the  teeth  are  independent,  so  as  to  yii-Id 
to  obstacles  without  affecting  the  operation  of 
other  teeth. 

"  If  I  Rboalde  geoe  him  »  much  monfy  u  he  woold 
•pcnrt,  tliat  would  siirfly  brvun  mc  lo  l!ie  rake  %ud  tlio 
Bpade."— 6'da/;  Floun'.*.  fol.  182. 

2.  A  small  instniment,  somewhat  resembling 
a  hoe,  havint?  a  turned  down  blade  set  at  ri^'lit 
angles  to  the  hanille,  use-I  by  the  croupiL-r  to 
collect  the  staki'S  on  a  gambling  (able. 

*  rako-keimel,  a.    A  scavenger. 

rahe-offt  ».  An  extra  or  contingent  profit 
on  a  transacticin.  usuidly  accruing  to  a  mi'idlo- 
nian  or  au  luactivo  participant.     (Slang.) 

rake  (2),  s.  [From  Mid.  Eng.  rakcl,  throngh  the 
corrupted  form  rakefuH  (q.v.).]  (Uakel.J  A 
loose,  wild,  dissolute  fellow ;  a  debauchee,  a 
rou6. 

"  Anil  every  brother  raJcs  will  nnill*  toaee 
Thjit  iiJlmcU.  »  m*i.r»lht  In  in*'.' 

Bj/roi. :  EnglUh  aar-U  i  .icor<:r,  Ai*fJ<uwri. 

rake  (3),  s.  [Rakr  (4),  it.]  An  inclination  or 
•lope  ;  specif,  jipplied  to — 

1.  Arch. :  The  slope  or  pitch  of  a  roof. 

2.  Mach, :  The  forward  inclination  of  a  mill- 
saw. 

3.  ^f^ning  :  A  rent  or  fissure  In  strata,  ver- 
tical or  highly  inclined  ;  a  rake-vein.  It  lathe 
commonest  form  of  vein. 

4.  Naut. :  (I)  The  backward  slope  of  a 
mast,  funnel,  4c.  ;  (2)  (Kore-rakkI  ;  (.1)  The 
backwanl  slope  of  the  strrn,  by  so  nnn-h  as  it 
overhangs  the  keeL     Called  the  aft-rako. 

rakevcln,  s.    [Rakk  (3),  s.,  3.] 

rake  (1),  v.t.  St  i.     [A.S.  racian;   Dan.  rage; 
bw.  rnka;  Ger.  rechen.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordiwiry  Ixinguage  : 

1.  To  apply  a  rake  to  ;  to  gather  or  collect 
with  a  rake.    (Generally  with  in  or  up.) 

"  The  iiinri  did  n^ltli«r  l<»nk  np  aor  ret^ftrd,  bat  raknl 
to  liliiiRcK  tlio  Btraw»."~/funyan.-  I'ili/ritn'i /*rnffrt$t, 
pt.  tl. 

2.  To  clean  and  oiake  smooth  and  neat  with 
A  rake. 


3.  To  collect  or  draw  together;  to  collect 
with  labour  or  difficulty. 

"  Sqtmnderml  KWky^  with  m  little  coaMii<nc*«a  tbey 
were  raked  tofgKihet."—'L'Jiurang€:  Faitlts. 

*  4.  lo  scrape  or  touch,  as  with  a  rake. 

"  l-*vrr>'  iniut.  lU  It  pnMtx), 
S«uuicU  to  rak''  tlic  |i&.««iui;  muon.' 

Liuiig/tlluic:  d'l'r  Bumphrejf  Gilbert. 

•  5.  To  scour ;  to  search  thoroughly  and 
closely. 

"  Tlio  atAtcstiian  raket  the  towu  to  flod  ft  plot." 

•6.  To  pass  swiftly  and  violently  over;  to 
scour.    (Possibly  connected  with  H.) 

"  Tliy  tlunidt-r'a  roarings  rakf  the  Bkie^" 

Sund'/i  :  i'araphrate  of  ihe  J'talint.  Ixivl. 

^  The  last  two  meanings  may  be  connected 
with  Ititke  (3),  V. 

7.  To  heap  together  and  cover  ;  to  rake  the 
fire  is  still  used,  that  is,  to  cover  live  embers 
by  raking  a.slu-s  over  them,  or  to  heap  small 
coals  on  the  tire  that  it  may  buru  all  night. 

8.  To  command. 

"  S«ntcd  on  »n  emlnenee.  It  looked  straight  down. 
fUid  therefore  raked  tlie  8iret<;li  uf  water  (rum  ft  p-'iut 
where  the  stream  makca  a  ahaxp  beuiL"—IiaUi/  Tele- 
graph. Nov.  19.  1885. 

IL  Mil.  £  Naut.  :  To  enfilade  ;  espoc  to 
cannonade  a  shi]\  so  that  tlie  shot  shall  range 
in  the  direction  of  her  whole  length  between 
decks,     (.^imyth.) 

"  He  took  up  ft  rakin<i  position,  xaA  poured  brnad' 
aide  niter  \)ioMi&Ule."—Vaily  Tdegraph,  Aug.  35. 1885. 

B,  Intraivsilive: 

1,  To  use  a  rake  ;  to  work  with  a  rake. 

2.  To  seek  by  raking ;  to  scrape  or  scratch 
for  something. 

*  3.  To  search  closely  or  narrowly. 

"  Even  In  your  hear*a  there  will  ho  rahr  (or  It.' 

Hh'ikttp.  :  Uenri/  V.,  ll.  4. 

•  4.  Tb  seek,  to  try. 

"Now  he  prodik'ftl  I  y  spends  hisowQ,  at  another  time 
he  niJtcfA  a(lcr  other  ineuBU'J0d8,"—L«muirrf.-  0/ H'U- 
dumo,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xxxvUL 

%  (1)  To  rake,  a  horse : 

Farr.  :  To  draw  the  ordure  from  the  rectum 
with  the  liand. 

(2)  To  rake  out  c  fire :  To  rake  or  draw  nil 
tin-  coals  out  of  a  grate,  &0.,  so  as  to  extinguish 
a  lire. 

(3)  To  rake  vp: 

(a)  To  cover  over  by  raking. 

(b)  To  uncover  by  raking. 

(c)  To  bring  up  again  or  revive  :  as.  To  rake 
up  an  old  grievance,  &c. 

('0  To  rake  or  collect  together. 

"  To  rakf  up  straws  oud  sticka."— flunyon  .■  PUgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  il. 

"  rake  (2),  v.l.  [Rake  (2).  s.]  To  live  the  life 
of  a  rake  ;  to  lead  a  loose  dissolute  life. 

rake  (3).  "  raik,  •  rayke,  v.i.  [Icel.  reika; 
fcjsv.  raka  =  io  wander.] 

1.  To  wander,  to  ramble,  to  range  about. 

2.  To  fly  wide  of  the  game.  (Said  of  hawks.) 
'  ■  3.  To  go,  to  proceed,  to  hurry.     (Morte 

Arthure.  3,4Gb.) 

rake  (1),  v.i.  k  t.  [Rake  (3),  «.]  [Sw.  dial. 
ruA'a  =  to  reach  ;  rahi/ram=  to  reach  over;  lo 
project;  Uan.  ra^«  =  to  project,  to  jut  out. 
lUtke  is  a  doublet  of  reach  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Arch. :  To  incline  from  the  horizontal, 
as  the  rafters  of  a  roof;  to  slope. 

2.  Xattt.  :  To  incline  or  slope  from  a  per- 
pcmlicular  diri-ction.  It  is  applied  to  the 
niJists,  stem,  stern-post,  HmneLs,  SiC.  Masts 
generally  niko  aft. 

B.  Trujis. :  To  give  a  rake  or  slope  to ;  to 
slope. 

ra-koe',  r^^-ki',  s.  [Russ.l  A  coarse  spirit 
'joaOi!  cbielty  in  Russia  from  grain  ;  coniniun 
RuHsian  brandy. 

*  rnko'-h£U,  a.  &  $.     [A  corrupt,  of  raJcel 

(-1-V.).] 

A.  As  ai!j. :  Dissolute,  debauched. 

"Soiiio  lewd  eiirl,  or  rakeluU  hnmnot.' 

Cot^prr:  Proj/rtu  ■</  Krror,  SI  4. 

B.  Aa  subst. :  A  dissoluto  follow  ;  a  rake,  a 

roue. 

"  A  hnndfuH  of  rakmhfUf  whk-h  he  hod  souiDineil 
tofcther.'— /^mfrarrf*.'  Pgrambut<ttion,  p.  478. 

•  rake'-hfil-lj^,  a,    (Eng.  rnkeKell;  -y.]    Dis- 

suluLe    lakclivll. 

"  I  *corne  and  spew  out  the  rnkfh'Ui/  roiil  of  oar 
OMtRfd  rymera."— &  K. :  KpUtU  to  MaUter  Harvtu. 


*  rak-el.    rao-kle.    "  rakle,    '  rak-yl, 

*  rak-ele,  •  rak-ll,  a.  [few.  dial,  rakkel  = 
a  vugabtHiil,  connected  with  rakkla  =  to  wan- 
der, torovf,  frequent,  of  nt^a  =  t^»  run  hnstily ; 
O.  Sw.  racka  =  to  run  about.J  [Rake  (3),  v.] 
Rash,  hasty. 

"  He  th«t  U  to  roJtW  to  renden  hh  clothes.* 

E.  £ng.  .illU.  Pvenu.  ill.  BM. 

*  rak-el-ness,  <.    [Eng.  raA:«^; -n«^.l  Uasti- 

nesri,  raslmcjis. 

•■  O.  every  man  beware  o(  raAWnxctr. 
No  trwwv  uuthlug  wUhooteu  atrung  witneMe." 
Chautvr:  V.  T.,  IT.OL 

*  rak-ente,  a.  [A-3,  ratxnie;  Icel.  rtkendi; 
O.  il.  i'ivv.  rahchiiiza.]     A  chain. 

"Thcrragnclluhli  rakenUs  hyin  rereof  blidremeft.* 
£■-  Knj.  Allit.  Poemt.  liL  IS*. 

*  rak-en-tele,  a.     [A.S.  racenteag.]    A  chain. 

"  Hl«  rakcfUirU  be  al-to  mf." 

Heft*  nf  Uamfmn.  1.43£. 

rak'-er,  "  rak-ere,  *.    [Eng.  ruk(t),  (l),  v  ; 
-er.\ 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  rakea ; 

8ptt«tf.. 

I.  One  who  uses  a  rake. 

**  A  rrbibour  ui<l  a  mtuner,  a  raki-r  and  bus  knmre." 
Piert  Plotmuin.  p.  IDS. 

•  2.  One  who  raked  and  removed  filth  from 
the  streets  ;  a  scavenger. 

3.  A  machine  for  raking  hay,  straw,  ^c,  by 
horse  or  other  power. 

4.  A  gun  so  placed  as  to  rako  an  enemy's 
vessel. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Bricklaying :  A  piece  of  iron  having  two 
points  bent  at  right  angles,  used  for  picking 
out  decayed  morlar  from  th )  joints  of  old 
walls  preparatory  to  pointing  or  replacing  it 
by  new  mortar. 

2.  Steam.-eng.  :  A  self-acting  contrivance 
for  cleaning  the  grate  of  a  locomotive. 

1 3.  Ichthy.  :  A  rake-like  organ,  as  the 
pharyngeal  bones  of  some  fishes. 

*  rak'-er-jr,  s.  [Eng.  rake  (2) ;  -ry.^  Dissipa- 
tion. 

"  au  the  rakery  and  Intrigues  of  the  town."— iVorrJl  ■ 
Life  qf  L-rd  Gui{/ord,  ii,  300. 

'  rake'-Shame.  s.  [Eng.  rake  (2),  and  uliame ; 
cf.  rakehelL]     A  (iissolute  fellow  ;  a  rake. 

"It  hod  beeu  goo<l  to  hnuu  K))prchenJeil  the  r,tk»- 
thatne."  Uronic  :  il»rry  lieyjart,  in. 

rake' -Stale,  rake-stele, s.  [Eng.  mke(\^. a., 
and  s/(ii^  =  a  lumdlc.)     The  handle  of  a  rake. 

'■  But  that  tftlc  U  nut  wurlli  »  r-ikftW'-." 

Chaucer:  V.  T.,  «,681. 

*  rak-et,  s.    [Racket,  s.] 

rak'-ing  (1),  a.  &  s.    (Rake  (1),  v.] 

A,  As  ai!j.  :  Enfilading;  sweeping  with 
shot  or  shell  in  the  direction  of  the  length. 

"Aiid   ritking  cti  iHe-KUiis  through  our  atrriiii  they 
send."  Drtfden:  Annua  HirabUit,  Uxxlt. 

B.  As  sxi.hstaniivt : 

1.  The  act  of  using  a  rake. 

2.  The  spsce  of  ground  raked  at  nncft  ;  the 
quiintity  oi  hay,  straw,  &c.,  raked  together  at 
one  time. 

•rak'-ing  (2),  a.     (Rake  (2),  a.]     Rakish, 

dissolute". 

*' I  dii  with  all  my  heart  r«noiinoe  yonr  raWnj? 
•uppcra."— if/t*.  CarUri:  Lftten,  ill.  818.    (Itt^tJ.) 

rak'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Rake  (4),  v.) 

raking -piece  8,  a.  pi.  Pieces  laid  npon 
sills  supported  by  Uie  footings  or  impi>sL  nf  a 
pier. 

rak'-Ish  (I),  a.  [Eng.  rnk(e\  (2)  a.  ;  -isK] 
Loose,  wild,  dissolute,  dissi|mted. 

"Ills  apitrnraiioe  !■  saucy,  r-tkUh,  aiid  Mr«rai*— 
Cmttury  JJaguziiit,  Au>;.,  isitl,  p.  6<rj. 

rak'  lah  (2).  a.     (Eng.  rah-{r\  (3)  s. ;  'Uh.] 

Xiiut.  :  HaviuK  a  rake  or  Inclination  of  tlio 
niastaaft  or  forward,  instead  of  being  uprights 

rak'-ish-l*,  orfi'.  [KiR.  ♦^'^''A  (l); -(.v.]  In  a 
rakish,  wild,  or  dlHsolute  manner;  like  a  rakv. 

rak'  Ish  n68S,  a.  [Enu*.  rakHsh  (1);  -nfss.] 
Till*  (luiility  or  state  of  being  ntkish  ;  dissiivi- 
ti"ii,  delKiuchery. 

rale.  a.    (Pr.  =»  rattle  ;  O.  Fr.  maU,]    (Rat^ 

II. K,  5.1 

ral  l6n  tan'-do.  adt\   [Ital.] 

M'l^ic:  A  direction  that  the  time  of  the 
|vaHsage  over  which  it  Is  written  is  to  be 
gradually  decreased. 


boil,  b^ ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  ^ ell,  chorus,  ytiln.  bengb ;  g«,  ^em ;  thin,  ^Is ;  sin.  suf :  oxpoot,  Xonophon,  e^lst.    -Ing. 
-dan,    -tlaa  =  sb^n.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shun :  -tlon,  -flon  =  zhiln*    -^oos,  -tloos,  -slons  =  sh&s.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bf  1,  dvL 
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ralliance— ramble 


•  ral'-lJ-an^e,  s.  [Eng.  ratty:  -ance.]  The 
act  of  railyiug. 

ral'-li-dse,  s.  i>2.  [Lat.  Tall(tis);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
autl.  -uiiE.] 

1.  Ornith. :  Rails;  a  family  of  Grallte,  with 
very  wide  distributiun.  Bill  long,  curved  at 
tip.sides  compressed,  nostrils  in  membranous 
grooves  ;  wings  moderate,  t^iil  rounded  ;  tarsi 
and  toes  long  and  slender.  The  classification 
is  in  an  unsettled  state  ;  but  the  family  may 
be  divided  into  five  sections  or  sub-families  ; 
Parrinte,  Rallinae,  Gallinulinaa,  Fulicina,  and 
Heliornithinffi.  The  last  is  sometimes  made  a 
family. 

2.  PatcEOTit. :  Remains  of  some  species  have 
been  found  in  the  Mascarcne  Islands,  and 
historical  evidence  shows  tliat  they  have  been 
extinct  for  little  more  than  a  century.  They 
belong  to  Fulica  and  to  two  extinct  genera, 
Aphauapteryxand  Erythromachus.  Aphanap- 
teryx  was  a  large  bird  of  a  reddish  colour, 
with  loose  plumage,  perhaps  allied  to  Ocy- 
dromus.  Erythromachus  was  much  smaller, 
of  gray  and  white  colour,  and  is  said  to  have 
lived  chiefly  on  the  eggs  of  the  land-tortoises. 
iWatlace.) 

ral'-lied,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Rally  (1),  u] 

ral'-li-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  rally  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  lallies  or  reunites  persons  thrown  into 
disorder. 

raJ'-li-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  raU)ii2),  v. ;  -«-.]  One 
who  rallies  another  ;  a  bauterer. 

ral-li'-nw,  s.  pt,  [Jlod.  Lat.  rallins):  Lat. 
tern.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -iiUB.] 

Ornith. :  True  Rails ;  a  sub-family  of  Ral- 
lids  (q.v.).  No  frontal  shield  ;  bill  long  and 
slender,  keel  bold,  sides  compressed  ;  toes 
free  at  base.  Chief  genera  :  Rallus,  Porzaua, 
Oitygometra,  Oeydromus,  and  Aramides. 

ral'line,  a.  [Rallus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Rails  or  Rallids. 

ral'-lus,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [Rail,  (1),  «.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Rallinae  (q.v.).  Bill  curved  from 
nostrils  to  tip,  which  is  slightly  scooped ; 
nostrils  in  groove,  extending  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  bill ;  opening  narrow;  hind  toe 
short  and  slender.  Eighteen  species,  with 
■world-wide  distribution.  liallus  aquaticus  is 
the  Water-rail  (q.v.). 

ral-l3^  (1),    *ral-lie,  v.t.  &  i,     [Pr.  rattier, 
fruiu  Lat.  re-  =  agiiin,  back ;  ad-  =  to,  and  ligo 
=  to  bind.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  reunite  ;  to  bring  together  and  reduce 
to  order,  as  tronps  that  have  been  thrown 
into  disorder  or  dispersed. 


2.  To  collect  for  a  fresh  efl'ort ;  to  unite. 

"To  rally  a.]\  their  sophiatry  to  fortiiy  them  with 
fallacy." — Decay  of  Piety. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  reunite;  to  come  back  to  order;  to 
reform  into  an  orderly  or  organized  body. 

"  Since  raVt/ing  from  nur  wall  we  forc'd  the  foe. 
Still  ftlmed  at  Hector  have  I  beDt  my  bow." 

Pope  :  ffomer  ;  Iliad  viiL  S59. 

2.  To  collect  together ;  to  unite,  to  assemble. 

*'  Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii,  14, 

3.  To  recover  strength  or  vigour ;  to  gain 
Btn-ngth  ;  to  improve  in  health  or  strength  : 
as.  The  patient  rallied. 

i.  To  improve  in  value  or  price  ;  to  recover 
from  a  fall ;  as,  Prices  ratty. 

ral'-ly  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [Tlie  same  word  as  rait 
(i;).  ^^] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  attack  with  raillery  or  ban- 
ter ;  to  use  good  humoured  pleasantry  or 
satire  towards  or  ou  ;  to  banter,  to  joke,  to 
chaff. 


*  B.  Intrans. :  To  use  raillery  or  banter  ;  to 
joke. 

ral'-ly  (1).  s.     [Rally  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  rallying  or  reforming  into  an 
orderly  or  organized  body  ;  the  act  of  collect- 
ing and  reducing  to  order. 

"  With  their  subtle  ralJijs  they  becnn 
Id  ^luaJl  (lirisioiiB  bidden  stieiiytli  to  try." 

DaecTiant :  Gondilicrt.  I.  i. 


2.  The  act  or  state  of  recovering  strength. 

3.  A  set-to,  as  in  boxing,  rackets,  &c. 

■■  The  ratliea  In  the  next  two  hands  of  each  side  being 
weU.cL.ut<^atca."— /■(eW,  April  4,  1B85. 

4.  The  rough  and  tumble  gambols  indulged 
in  by  the  pantominiisi*  at  tlie  end  of  the 
transformation  scene  (q.v.),  and  before  the 
business  of  the  pantomime  proper. 

"  Let  the  Liberat lonists  provide  comicactors,  panto- 
mime raUies,  and  breakdowns." — DaUy  Telegraph, 
Nov.  16.  1685. 

ral'-ly  (2),  s.     [Rally  (2),   v.]     The  act    of 

rallying  ;  the  use  of  good-terapered  pleasantry 
or  banter ;  banter. 

ral'-ston-ite,  s.     [After  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Ral- 
ston;  suff.  -itc  {Miii.).^ 

Min. :  A  pseudo-isometric  mineral,  analo- 
gous to  garnet  in  optical  characters,  being  bi- 
axial, with  an  angle  of  90°.  Habit,  octahedral. 
Compos. ;  a  hydrated  fluoride  of  aluminium, 
sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  the  formula 
given  being  3(XaiMgCa)F2  +  StAlslFe  +  CHoO. 
Occurs  in  small  crystals,  associatr<.-d  with  crys- 
tallized cryolite  and  thomsenoUte  (q.v.),  at 
Arksut  Fiord,  West  Greenland. 

ram,  *rainine,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  ramyTom;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ram  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ram;  Ger.  ramm.] 
A,  As  suhsta7itive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  male  of  the  sheep  or 
ovine  genus.   In  some  parts  also  called  a  Tap. 

"  There  was  a  ram.  that  men  mlKht  see, 
That  had  a  fleeae  of  KuM.  that  shone  so  bright' 

Chaucer;  Legend  qf  SipnphU*. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  same  as  Monket,  •.,  XL  S; 

(2)  [Htdraulic-ram]. 

(3)  [Monkey,  «.,  II.  3]. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  beak  of  iron  or  steel  at  the  bow  of  a 

war-vessel,  designed  to  crush  in  the  sides  of 
an  adversary  by  running 
against    her    '"  end    on." 
The  ram  ia  frequently  de- 
tachable. 

(2)  A   steam   ironclad, 
armed  at  the  bow  btL^w 
tlie  water-line  witli  sui 
a  beak. 

"  To  show  how  possible 
the  sinking  of  an  iirmoiir 
ship,  struck  by  a  ram  ni> 
ing  at  a  high  velocity' 
Brit.   (Quarterly  Revietc,  iv 
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•  3.   Old  n  ar.  ;    [Bat-  ram. 

TERINO-RAM]. 

4.  Shipbuild-.  :  A  spar,  hooped  at  the  end, 
and  used  for  moving  timbers  on  end  by  a 
jolting  blow. 

B.  As  adj.  [tcel.ramr  =  strong]  :  Rammish, 
strong-scented,  stinking. 

^  The  Ram:  [Akies]. 

ram-block,  5.    [Dead-ete.] 

ram-boTP,  «.  A  bow  produced  so  as  to 
form,  or  furnished  with,  a  ram. 

■■  When  design  and  construction  have  be«n  imper- 
fect there  is  d.niiger  of  the  rdm-boui  t>eiug  forced  in."— 
Saturdtiy  Jieview,  Jan.  12,  1884.  p.  &e. 

•  ram.-cat,  «.    A  tom-cat, 

"  Ram-cati  on  moonlicht  tiles." 

Murtiiiig  Utrrald,  OcL  26, 1609. 

ramgoat,  s. 

Bot.  :  Fagara  microphylla, 

ram-head,  s. 

•  1.  Naut.  :  A  halyard-block  (q.v.X 

2.  An  iron  lever  for  raising  up  great  stones. 

•  3.  A  cuckold. 

"  To  be  culled  ram-head  U  ft  title  o(  honour." — 
Taylor,  The  H'ut^r-Poet, 

ramline,  s. 

Kaut.':  A  line  used  in  striking  a  straight 
middle  line  on  a  spar,  being  secured  at  one 
end  and  hauled  taut  at  the  other. 

ram's  head, ». 

Bot. :  An  Ameriran  name  for  Cypripedivm 
ari£'f(n)/7n,and  for  the  seeds  o(  Cicer  arietimim, 
the  lam's  head  chick  pea. 

ram's  horn,  s. 

1.  Fort. :  A  semi-circular  work  in  the  ditch 
of  a  fortified  place,  and  sweeping  the  ditch, 
being  itself  commanded  by  the  main  work. 

2.  PalcEont. :  A  popular  name  Sor  Ammonites. 

3.  Bot.  {PI.):  Orchis  mascula. 


ram,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ram,  3.]  [Ger.  rammen  ;  Dau 
rainier  =  to  ram,  to  drive  ;  ramme  =  to  strike, 
to  hit.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  with  a  ram;  to  drive  a  njo 
against ;  to  batter. 

"The  "Minotaur"  accident-'illy  rammed  her  consort, 
~~Brit.  Quarterly  Reoieur.  Ivii.  l»n.     (lern.) 

2.  To  force  in  ;  to  drive  together  or  down  . 
as,  To  ra77i  down  a  cartridge  into  a  gun. 

3.  To  fill  compactly  by  driving  and  pound 
ing. 

4.  To  stuff,  to  cram. 

"  Ram  thou  tliy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears.* 

SlMkcs;:  :  A  utony  A  Cleopatra,  iL  %. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  a  battering-ram  o> 
similar  device. 

"  To  turn  their  ships  and  ram  at  a  certain  signal "— 
Saturday  Rcpiew,  Jan.  12,  1&S4,  p.  &«. 

ra'-madon,  ra'-ma-dhan,  rha'-ma- 
Zfin,  s.  [Arab.  ra}iuida7i  =;  the  hot  month, 
from  ramida,  ramiza  =  to  be  hot.] 

1.  The  ninth  month  of  the  Muhammedan 
year.  The  Muhammedan  months  being 
reckoned  by  lunar  time,  each  month  begins 
in  each  successive  year  eleven  days  earlier 
than  in  the  preceding,  so  that  in  thirty-three 
years  it  occurs  successively  in  all  the  seasons. 

2.  The  great  annual  Sluhammedan  fast, 
kept  up  thr'-ughout  t)ie  entire  month  from 
sunrise  to  sunset. 

•  ram' -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Low  Lat.  *  rai3iaticurut  from  Lat.  ra»UiA'  =  * 
bough.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Branches  of  trees, 

2.  The  warbling  of  birds  among  the  branchec 
of  trees. 

*■  Birds  their  ramage  did  on  thee  beatow." 

Drwiinoud.  pU  11.,  son.  IOl 

3.  A  branch  of  a  pedigree ;  line,  lineage 
kindred.    {Cotgrave.') 

B.  -45  adjective  : 

1.  Having  left  the  nest,  and  begun  to  sit  on 
the  branches. 

2.  Wild,  shy,  untamed.  (Generally  applie<l 
to  an  untrained  hawk.) 

"The  distinctloufi  of  eyess  and  ramage  hawks*— 
Brovme  :  Mitcellany  Tract  v. 

•  ram  -age  (age  as  ig),  v.U    [Rummage.] 

•  ra-ma'~gious,  a.  [Eng.  ramage,  s. ;  •ous.l 
Belonging  to  the  branches ;  flying  amongst 
the  branches ;  hence,  wild,  not  tamed  or 
trained. 

"  As  BOone  as  she  hath  knit  him  that  knot. 
Now  is  he  t.ime  that  m.ls  6o  r  i magloui." 

Chaucer:   The  Remedy  qf  Vou*. 

ram'-a-kin,  s.    [Ramekin.] 

ra'-mal,  a.    [Lat.  ramus  =  a  branch  or  bough.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Rameous  (q.v.). 

ram-a-li'-na,  s.     [Lat.  ramalia  —  twigs.) 

Bot.:  Agenusof Usneae,  Ramatinafraxinea^ 

R.  fastigiata,  and  R.  farinaxxa  are  common  on 

the  bark  of  trees.    R.  polymorpha    and    R. 

scopuloi'um  are  good  dyeing  lichens. 

•  ra-mass',  v.t  [Fr.  ramasser.]  To  collect 
tu'g'tJier. 

"  When  they  have  ratruut  many  of  several  kiudfl* 
and  taatea. "—Comicd/  Hitt.  nf  World  in  the  JAoon. 

Ra-may'-an-a,  s.    [Sansc] 

Hindoo  Litertiture :  One  of  the  two  great 
Indian  epic  poems.  Its  author  was  Valniiki, 
of  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  Kolis  on  the  Bombay 
coast.  It  celebrates  the  exploits  of  Rama, 
king  of  Oude,  who,  aided  by  the  Monkey-god 
Hunooman  (q.v.),  conquered  Ceylon,  and 
brought  back  his  queen,  Sita,  whom  Rawana, 
the  giant  and  tyrant  of  that  island,  had 
carried  away. 

ram'-bade,  s.    [Fr.] 

Naut.  :  Tlie  elevated  platform  built  across 
the  prow  of  a  galley  for  boarding. 

ram'-beh,  s.    [Malay.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Picrardia  saliva  or  dulci$, 
which  grows  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

•  ram'-berge,  s.  [Fr.  rame  =  an  oar,  and 
barge.]  A  l«mg  narrow  kind  of  war-ship,  swifl 
and  easily  managed. 

ram'-ble,  ram-mle,  v.i,  [A  frequent,  frouj 
roam  (Frov.  rawie).] 


nte,  fat.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Binite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


ramblo— ramose 
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1.  To  rove  ;  to  wander  about ;  to  walk,  ri.le, 
or  sail  from  place  to  place  without  any  detiiiite 
object  in  view  ;  to  stroll  about ;  to  wander 
carelessly  or  indetinitely. 

•■The  English  offlc«r«  ramblmi  Into  the  town."— 
Mac-iulaif:  Bitt.  En^j..  ch.  xvll. 

2.  To  move,  grow,  or  extend  without  any 
ceitain  direction. 

•*  O'er  tiii  ftiiiple  aides  Ihs  rambling  BprFiyi 
LuxuriKUt  »bot,"  Thomaon  :  Upriuj/.  ;9«. 

3.  Tu  Speak  or  tnink  in  an  incoherent 
manner ;  to  wander  in  speech  or  thought. 

r&m'  ble,  s.  [Ramhle,  s.]  a  roving  ;  a  wan- 
dering' about  without  any  deflnite  object;  a 
strolling  or  roaming  about. 

■•  To  eiijoy  K  ramble  on  the  bank*  of  Thames." 
Co^eprr :  Tatk,  L  115. 

•  ramble-headed,  a.    Unsteady,  giddy. 

"We  r.tmbiehfaded  exta.%Qt«B.'—RUAardton:  Sir 
C.  OramtiioH,  vL  Si. 

r&m'-bler,  s.  [Rng.  rambl(e\  v. ;  -«r.]  One 
who  raTiibles  about ;  a  stroller,  a  rover,  a 
wanderer. 

"  I  lov«  such  holy  rambterM." 

Scult :  Marmton,  L  26. 

r&m'-bling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Ramble,  v.] 

1.  Wandering,  roving,  or  roaming  about 
carelessly  or  irregularly. 

2.  Straggling,  irregular,  without  method, 
wandering  :  as,  a  rambling  story. 

rS.m'-bHfig-ly,  culv.  [Eng.  TamhUng;  -ly.] 
lu  a  nimbling  manner. 

r^m-boo'-tan,  ram-bu-tan,  s.  [Malay 
rambtU  =  hair,  from  the  soft  spines  covering 
the  fruit.] 

Bot.:  Nephelium  lappaceum,  found  in  the 
Malaytin  archipelago.  Its  bean,  a  red  edible 
fruit,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon'e  egg. 

r&m'-booze,  *  ram'-bu^e,  «.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  cf.  booze.]  Adrink  made  of  wine, 
ale,  eggs,  and  sugar,  in  the  winter  time  ;  or  of 
wine,  milk,  sugar,  and  rosewater  in  the  sum- 
mer time.    (liuiley.) 

•  rd,m-bus'-tioiis  (1  as  y),  a.  [Prob.  a  cor- 
rupt. from6ow(eroiw(q.v.).J  Boisterous,  noisy, 
violent ;  careless  of  the  comfort  of  others. 

ra'-me-al,  a.  [Lat.  rameus,  from  ramus  =  a. 
branch.!    The  same  as  Ram:;ous  (q.v.). 

f  Ra-me'-an,  a.  &  «.  [Ramism.]  The  same  as 
Ramist  0\.v.). 

'"The  faults  of  the  ftamean  •ystem  of  dlalectica 
hiiv.-  long  bcrn  ftcknijwIeilKeU."— J/cC/iJirocA:  4  atrong  : 
CyelQp.  liib.  Lit.,  vili.  OOU. 

rained,  a.    [Eng.  ram;  -ed.] 

Shipbuild.  :  Said  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks 
when  the  frames,  stem,  nn<l  stem-post  are  uy 
and  adjusted. 

r^  mee',  ra  inle'»  s.    [M.ilay.] 

hot. :  li'jhiiu^rianivea.    [Grasscloth  plant.] 

r&m'-e-kiii,  r&m'-a-kin,  •  ram' -me - 
kin,  'r4m'-e-quin  (qu  as  k),  5.  [I'r. 
ramfquin,  from  0.  Dut.  Tamnukcn  =  toasted 
bread.] 

Cook. :  A  small  slice  of  bread  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  cheese  and  eggs. 

rfi.m  -el.  r&m'-m^l,  •  r&m'-mell,  •  ram- 

al,  5.  [IM.  ratnaU  —  a  witherecl,  dead,  or 
UHi-U-ss  br.innh ;  ramus  —  n  branch;  Fr. 
ramillesi  =  small  sticks  or  twigs.] 

1,  Brushwood,  dead  wood,  or  branches. 

"To  wrlt«  of  scrugijcB.  broinc.  hiulcler,  or  rjimmWf 


[Ramekin.] 
[Feeze,  ».J    Fa- 


«.  OouffUti:  .f.'iiead  Ix..  Prol.  44. 

2.  Rubbish,  such  as  bricklayers'  rubbish,  or 
stony  fragments  ;  rubble. 

•'  The  river  Tlbcrli.  which  In  time  poat  wa«  full  of 
rammeU  and  the  raint  (it  hou»e«."— /•.  Holland:  .sue- 
tonitu,  p.  fiL 

ramel  -  wood,    rammoll  -  wood,   s. 

Copsf  wood,  brushwood. 

•rilm-91,  "rilin'-mel,  v.l.     [Ramel,  s.)    To 
moulder  to  piei<-s  ;  to  turn  to  rubbish. 

r&m'-ent,  s.      [Lat.   ramentum  =  a    chip,    a 
ahaving,  from  rudo  =  to  scrape.] 

i.  Ord.  I^ng. :  A  acraping,  a  shaving. 

2.  Jk't.  (I't.):    [Ramenta]. 
ra-men'-ta, s.  pr.    [i^t]   [Rament.] 

Dot. :  Thin,  brown,  fnlJneenuH  scales,  ai-pt-ar- 
ing  sometinu's  in  gn:at  numbers  on  young 
shoots,  and  on  the  atems  of  many  ferns. 


rim-en-ta'-ceoiia  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  ra- 
ment(a):  Eng.  adj.  sulf.  -fwoits.] 
liot. :  Covered  with  ramenta. 

ra'-mC'Oiis.  n  [Lat.  rameus,  from  ramus  =  » 
bninrli,  a  bough.] 

Hot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  branches. 
{Liiultey.) 

•  ram'-e-quin  (qu  as  k), ». 

r&m-fee'-zled  (le  as  el),  a. 

ligued,  exlittusted.    (Scotch.) 

ra-mi,  s.  pL    [Ramus.] 

ram'-ie,  «.  An  E;istern  Asiatic  and  Indian 
pert-uiiial  shrub  of  the  nettle  family  (  I'rticactie), 
now  cidtivated  in  the  Southern  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  tine  fibre,  somewhat  reBemblini:  that  of 
cotton,  made  from  the  young  shoots  of  the 
plant.     Also  used  attributively  ;  as,  ramie  clolh. 

ram-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  ramijiir  = 
to  ramify  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinar^j  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  ramifying;  the  process  of 
branching  or  shooting  out  branches  from  a 
stem. 

(2)  Tne  production  of  figures  resembling 
branches. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  small  branch  or  offshoot  from  a  main 
stock  or  channel. 

"Tlie  pulcwnary  artery  nnd  vein  pass  along  the 
Biirfiices  of  the-ie  air  liliuhlers  lu  uii  infinite  number  of 
ramificaCiiitu:'—Arbufhwjt      on  Alimtitts.  cli.  11. 

(2)  A  subordinate  branch  ;  an  offshoot. 

(3)  A  division  or  subdivision  in  a  classifica- 
tion ;  the  exposition  of  a  subject,  &c. 

"When  the  radical  Idea  branches  out  into  parallel 
rnmifif'tri'-ii».  Iiow  cin  a  consecutive  eerieB  be  lorined 
of  Reuses  in  thcirnatur©  collateral?"— ./oftniou:  J're/. 
to  Eng.  Dictionary. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  manner  in  which  a  tree  produces  its 
branches.  First  the  stem  is  simple,  then 
leaf-buds  appear  in  the  axils  of  the  several 
leaves,  and  simple  branches  arise  ;  next  in  the 
axils  of  tlieir  leaves  other  buds  develop,  and 
so  a  tree  is  formed. 

2.  Subdivisions  of  root*  or  branches. 

•  ram'  i-f  ie.  v.t.  &  i.    [Ramify.] 

ram'-i-form,  a.    [T>at.  rn7/i»5  =  a  branch,  and 
forma  —  form,  shape.]     Resembling  a  branch. 

ram'-i-ftr, '  ram-i-fle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  ramijicr, 

fiom   Lat.  ramus  =.  a   branch,  and  facio  —  to 
make  ;  Sp.  ramificar;  Ital.  ramijicare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  divide  or  separate  into  branches. 
2.     Fig.  :    To    divide    or    subdivide     into 

branches  or-subdivisions. 

"  Ho  expanded  them  to  such  an  extont,  and  ramf/lcd 
them  to  ao  mucli  vuriety."— JvAfwoh;  Life  qf  JlUton. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  lit.  :  To  shoot  out  in  branches  ;  to  send 
out  luanches. 

"AnparaKUB  affecti  the  urln»  with  ft  fcotld  smell. 
capcLiiilly  l(  cut  wbeu  tlicy  aro  wlilto  ;  when  th.-y  are 
oilier,  and  U-jiin  to  ramify,  they  lose  thl«  quality."— 
.irbitthnot :  Un  AUmenli,  vu.  UL 

2.  Fig. :  To  bo  divided  or  subdivided ;  to 
send  out  or  have  offshoots  or  branche^ 

"ra-mi'-lle,  "ra- 
mil-lie(l:isy),i. 

[In  comniemora- 
tion  of  tlic  lattle 
of  iUniilies(170o).] 

1.  A  cocUed-hat, 
worn   in   the  time 

of  tJCOTgO  I. 

2.  A  wig,  worn 
as  late  as  the  time 
of  Ceorge  III. 

3.  A  long,  gradu-  kamii.h:  wui. 
ally    diminishing 

plait  to  the  hair  or  wig,  with  a  gri*t  bow  at 
the  top  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  bottom. 

A  liond  of  fin*  flaien  hair.  romb4><l  In  an  elegant 


Ba-mif m«  s.     [For  etyra.  see  def.] 

Hist.  £  Phitos.  :  The  philosoplijeal  and 
dialectical  system  of  Pierre  de  la  Uamte 
(better  known  by  his  Latinised  name.  Ramus), 
royal  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at 
Paris.  He  was  born  in  1515.  and  was  one  o( 
the  victims  nfthe  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(1572).  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Stholas- 
tieism,  and  of  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle.  Id 
his  Institntiones  Diabetica  (Paris,  154;i)  h« 
attempted  to  provide  a  new  aysU*m  of  logic, 
which,  like  Cicero,  he  strove  to  blend  with 
rhet^iric.  That  book  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  lAigic  published  by  Milton  in  1672. 

"  In  Eiifc-land.  Cambridge  Rione  .  .  .  waa  a  utroDg' 
hold  of  l(amitm"—t:nc}fc.  Brit,  led.  »thl.  xlv.  htX 

Ra  -mist,  o.  &  s.     [Eng.  ramiism);  -ist} 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  Kaniism  (q.v.);  Ramean. 

"  Bacon  .  .  .  ex|>oundi  the  aystem  of  logic  with  OB- 
mlBtaltablo  refereiic*  to  the  Jlamiil  iiriiiclidc*."— 
Knryc.  BHt.  (ed.  »th),  xiv.  803. 

*  B.  ^s  subsU  :  A  follower  of  Ilaniua ;  a 
Ramean. 

"The  controversy  which  ntRed  between  the  ArU- 
totellaiia  and  tliu  toUl  or  p^-rtlal  RamituS'—Sncu*. 
Brit.  (cd.  9th).  xiv.  e«3. 

r^m'-mel, '  rSm'-mell,  s.    [Rameu] 

1.  Rubbish. 

2.  A  lot  of  coarse  fish.     (Prov.) 

r^m-mels-berg'-ite,  s.  [After  C.  F.  Ram- 
melsbeT^ir  the  German  chemist  and  mintralo- 
gist;  suff.  -ifc  (A/in.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1  An  ortliorhombic  form  of  nickel  arsenide. 
Hardness,  5-25  to  6-75  ;  sp.  gr.  7-01*9  to  ""ISS. 
Compos. :  arsenic,  71*7  ;  niekel,  2S-3  =  100. 
Formula  like  that  of  chloanthite,  KiAsa; 
hence  this  mlDeral  is  dimorphous.  Occurs  in 
Saxony. 

2.  The  same  as  Culoanthite  (q.v.). 

r^m'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  ram,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
rams  ;  au  instrument  with  which  anything  is 
rammed  or  driven  ;  specif.  : 

1.  A  beetle  used  for  beating  the  earth  to 
solidity,  or  by  paviors  for  ramming  or  driving 
down  paving-stones  firmly  into  their  beds. 

"The  earth  1b  to  bee  wel  driven  and  tseaten  downe 
close  with  a  rammt-r,  that  it  may  be  fast  wbout  th» 
rooU."— /*.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xvll,  ch.  x\. 

2.  In  founding,  a  round  or  square  tool  used 
for  ramming  the  sand  into  the  flasks. 

rammer  and  sponge,  s. 

Ordn.  :  An  instiumeut  used  for  loading 
guns.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  stalV,  with  an 
enlargement  at  one  end  for  ramnting  home  the 
shot  and  charge,  and  at  the  other  a  cylindri- 
cal plug  of  tow,  cotton,  or  hair,  securely  fixed 
to  the  start",  and  fully  the  size  of  the  bore,  for 
cleansing  the  grooves,  and,  when  used  wet, 
extinguishing  any  burning  particles  of  car- 
tridge left  after  tiring  the  previous  charge. 
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•  ram'-mish  (1),  a.    [Ramish.] 

r&m'-misll  (2).  a.  [Eiig.  ram,  «;  -ish ;  cf. 
l);m.  mm  =  stroiig-sccntcd,  rank  ;  Ii-el.  mmr 
=  strong.)  lUm-likc.  stTonRSceiitfd,  rank, 
fetid,  lascivious.    {Chaucer:  C.  1'.,  16,409.) 

r&m'-misli-ness,  s.  (Eng.  rammijfc;  -nesa.} 
Tli8  quality  «r  slate  of  being  ranilnisl]. 


lm'-m*,a. 

raiuniisn,  st 


r&m' 


(Eng.  ram,  s. ;  -y.] 
trong-sconted. 


Like  a  ram ; 


irrrvuliirltr   to  llic   fiwo,   l.clilIK]   liriiUlril   liiU>  B  ra- 
»,inir"--.\t.<>\IMi,  ttrpirw.  Fell.,  1712,  |>.  121. 

'  rd  mip'-or-oiis,  a.   [Lat.  ramus  =  a  branch, 
and  iKirin  L^  to  produce.]   rriiduclngl>raneho9. 


•r&m'-iBh, 

(c|.v.),l     (H.'i 


[A    corrui't.   of   ramagr, 
extrai-t.) 


•  rim  dl-le8'-90n50.  .'.  (Pr.  ramotlir  =  to 
nialiii  soft :  Lat.'  re-  =  luiek ;  ad  =  to,  and 
m..Kio  =  to  soften.]  A  solleningor  moUifying. 

ra-mSl-lissC  mont  (ont  as  on),  s.     [Fr.J 

l\ithul. :  S"fUning.  Us.d  of  tlie  brain  or  of 
tlic  apiiuil  cord.  It  is  tlie  ivault  of  snppur*- 
tion  following  on  inllanunalion. 

ra  -moon',  a.     [Native  name.] 

Hi't.:  7'ro;>/ii-t  (imTtf-aHa,  a  West  Indian  tree, 
the  liMves  of  wliich  are  sonietinn-s  given  u 
fo.lder  IV.r  ealtle. 

ra'  moso,  rd' -moils,  a.  [Lat,  mmiwiu.  tnm 
mmM=a  branch;  l''r.  niriifax;  Sp.,  Tort, 
&  Ital.  nimojio.  1 

•  L  Ord.  Lang. ;  Branching,  ramifying ; 
consisting  or  full  of  branclioa;  resoiiibllng 
brnnclies. 

"  A   ramotu  efllorewwllc*.  of  m  flat  whtU  •lifcr."— 
—  H'<)<HfiMi^i  -■  On  /VoJU. 

2.  B"l. :  Having  many  l)raiiclie8 ;  as  Ilex. 


boil,  b6^;  p<Jiit,  J<5^1;  oat,  90U,  chomB.  shin,  bcn?h;  go.  4cm;  thin,  this:  Bin.  09:  oxpoot,  Xcnophon.  cjflBt.    ph  ^  t 
-olan,  -tian  ^  shan.    -tlon.    Blon  =  Bhun ;  -Jlon.  -9lon  =  zhun.    -oIoub,  -tlons,  -sloiu  =  shOs.    -ble,  -dlo,  ic.  ^  bpl,  d^l. 
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ramp  — ramulose 


ramp,  *  rampe.  v.i.&t.  [Fr.  ramper=to 
creep,  crawl,  climb  ;  ravipe  =  a  flight  of  steps  ; 
cf.  Ital.  rampa  =  a  claw,  a  gripe  ;  rampare  = 
to  claw  ;  Bav.  ramp/en  =  to  snatch  :  all 
nasalized  forms  corresponding  to  Ger.  raffen; 
Low  Ger.  ra;)peJi  =  to  snatch  hastily;  Dan. 
rappe  =  to  hasten  ;  rap  =  qnick  ;  Sw,  rappa 
to  snatch  ;  rapp  =  brisk.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  climb,  as  a  plant. 

"  Fm-nished  with  clasi'en*  nnd  tendrils,  they  catch 
faoM  of  thein.  and  >o,  rampiuy  u|ion  trees,  tbey  mouut 
up  to  a  great  height."— Any  :  On  the  Creation. 

*  2.  To  rear  up  on  the  bind  legs ;  to  assume  a 
rampant  attitude. 

"A  Hon  rampt  at  the  top," 

7V»My*on;  Maud.  I,  xIt.  7. 

•3.  To  leap  with  violenre  ;  to  leap  or  bnnnd 
wiMly  or  extravagantly.  (Milton:  P.  L.,\v. 343.) 

*  4.  To  spring  or  bound  about ;  to  gambol, 
to  play,  to  romp. 

"  They  daace  in  a  round,  cuttios  capers  and  ramp- 
iiii/."  Swift :  Dtscr.  of  an  Irish  Feast. 

5.  To  move  along  quickly  ;  to  romp  along. 
"  We  rainped  along  with  whole  aail,"  — fieW,  Dec  6, 
1884. 

B.  Tratisitive : 

1.  To  bend  or  turn  upwards,  as  a  piece  of 
iron,  to  adapt  it  to  woodwork  of  a  gate,  &c- 

2.  To  hustle  ;  to  rob  with  violence ;  to  ex- 
tort, by  means  of  threats.    {Slang  Diet.) 

r&mp,  •  rampe,  s.    [Ramp,  f.l 

•I.  Orilinary  Latigjioge : 

1.  A  leap,  a  spring,  a  bound. 

"The  l>o]d  AscaJonlle 
Fled  from  his  lion  rai/i;j." 

Milton:  Samton  Agonitten,  139. 

2.  A  romping  woman ;  a  masculine  woman ; 
ft  harlot. 

"  lone  was  borne  In  Burgoyne, .  .  .  uid  was  a  rampt 
of  sticli  iK'ldiiesse,  that  slie  w-mlde  course  horases  and 
ride  tliein  to  vi&tei."—Sall :  Henry  VJ.  (au.  CJi, 

3.  A  higliwayman,  a  robber. 
11.  Techniailly : 

1.  Fori. ;  An  inclined  road  in  a  fortification 
leading  from  one  level  of  the  enceinte  to 
another. 

"The  Burmese  waited  for  the  attack,  which  had  to 
be  delivered  uy  a  IwDtf  ramp." —Standard,  Nov.  34, 1385, 

2.  Mason.  £  Carp.  :  A  concavity  on  the 
upper  side  of  a  band-rail  formed  over  risers, 
or  uvera  half  or  quarter  space,  by  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  steps  above. 

3.  Bot.  {Of  the  form  rampe)  :  Arum  macula- 
turn. 

fam-pa'-cious,  a.  [Prob.  the  same  as 
Rampagiuus  (q.v.).]  Rampant,  boisterous, 
high-spirited. 

"  A  very  spirited  and  ramprtciouaanlmaL' — Dicktni  ; 
Oliver  Twist,  ch.  U. 

I*a.m-page'.  ram-pans©,  v.i.     [Ramp,  v.] 

1.  To  ramp  ;  to  pr;mce  about ;  to  run  about 
wiMly.     {Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  ix.) 

2.  To  rage  and  storm ;  to  pvance  about  with 
ra-e. 

ram-page',  s.    [Rampage,  v.]    A  state  of  ex- 
citement or  passinn  ;  violent  conduct ;  a  romp. 
^  On  the  rampage  :  In  a  state  of  excitement 
or  passion;   wild,   violent.      (Often  =  on  a 
drinking  bout.) 

"  To  start  off  on  tft«  ntmpftgg  In  the  Viceregal 
Bhncl\iia."—Daifi/  Telegraph.  Oct.  6,  1885. 

ram-pa'-gious,  o.     [Eng.  rampai,'^e);  -ious.} 

Monstrous. 

"  There  comes  along  a  missionary  .  .  .  with  a  rmm- 
pagioiit  ginsh*ia."~Uailii  Telegraph,  Oct.  B,  lS6o. 

•  ram-pal'-li-an,     *  ram-pal'-li-on,    s. 

[Ramp,  v.]    A  term  of  low  abuse,  applied  to 
either  a  man  or  a  woman. 

"Away,  vou  scullion,  you  rampalllan,  you  fufitila- 
liii\i."~Shakfsp.  :  a  R^nry  IV.,  U.  L 

rHmp'-an-cy,  s.  tEng.  rampan{f) ;  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ramiiant ;  excessive 
prevalence ;  exuberance,  exti"avagance. 

"The  teinporall  iKiwer  beinn  quite  in  n  manner 
evacuated  by  the  rujnp'inrv  ■>t  the  si)iiitujil."— J/ore.- 
Ott  the  Stfen  Churches.    (Pref ) 

irauip'-ant,  a.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  ramper  =  to 
climb. ]"    (Ramp,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 
1,  Leaping,  springing.     [IT.] 

•■  The  rnmpftnt  lyon  hunts  he  fnat." 

Spetuer :  Sh^pheards  Cittendtr ;  July. 

%  Springing,  climbing,  or  growing  un* 
CTiecked  ;  rank  in  gi-owth  ;  exuberant. 

■■  Alas  1  what  rampant  weeds  now  shame  luy  fields." 
Coviper:  Ifeath  of  Damon. 


3.  Overleaping    restraint    or    moderation ; 
excessively  prevalent ;  predominant. 

"In  these  days  of  rampant  Ohauviuism."— An'}/ 
Telegraph.  Sept.  11.  1S85. 

*  4.  Lustful,  sala- 
cious, lewd.     {Pope.) 

II.  Her.  :  Standing 
upright  upon  the  hind 
legs  (properly  on  one 
foot  only,  as  if  attack- 
ing. (Said  of  a  beast 
of  prey,  as  the  lion.) 

^  Counter-rampant: 

Her.  :  Said  of  an  aid- 
mal  rampant  towards 
the  sinister.  When  ap- 
plied to  two  animals  the  term  denotes  that 
they  are  rampant  contraiy-wise  in  saltire,  or 
that  tliey  arc  rampant  face  to  face. 

rampant-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  (Si'e  extract). 

"  When  the  extremities  of  an  arch  rise  from  sup- 
ports  at  iineqii:il  heightis.  the  arch  is  called  ra^npant." 
— CatieU's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  I.,  p.  262. 

rampant- gardant,  a. 

Her,  :  The  same  as  rampant,  but  with  the 
animal  lonking  full-faced. 


BAUFA^-I  OA8D4ST. 


BAHrA»T-FAS8AKT. 


rampant'passant,  a. 

Her.:  Said  of  au  euiinal  when  walking 
with  the  dexter  fore-paw  raised  somewhat 
higher  than  the  mere  passant  position. 

rampant -regardant,  a. 

Her. :  S:iid  of  an  animal  in  a  rampant  posi- 
tion and  looking  behind. 


RAair\>-r-EKiJABDUlT. 


BAaCPAKT-SEJAKT. 


rampant-sejant,  a. 

Her.  :  Said  of  an  animal  when  In  a  sitting 
posture  with  the  forelegs  laised.' 

*  ramp'-ant-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  rampant;  -hj.] 
In  a  rampant  manner. 

ram'  -  part,  *  ram  -  per,  *  ram  -  pi  -  ar, 
*ram-pi-er,  *ram-plre,  'ram-pyre, 

s.  (Fr.  rempart,  rempar,  from  remparer  =  to 
fortify,  to  enclose  with  a  rampart.  Rempar  is 
the  true  French  forui,  the  t  being  excrescent. 
Remparer  is  from  re-  =  again ;  em.-  =  in,  and 
parer  (Ital.  parare,  Lat.  paro)  =  to  prepare, 
to  make  ready ;  Ital.  riparo  =a  defence ; 
riparare  =  to  defend.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  fnrtifies  and  de- 
feuds  from  assault ;  that  which  affords  security 
or  safely  ;  a  defence,  a  bulwark. 

'*  There  are  no  fences  so  strontf.  nor  any  rampai-t» 
Bohieh.  but  during  aud  desuUortoiis  wits  may  either 
bre<i.l;  through  them  or  leap  i)\ei  them."— Walerland: 
Works,  viii.  HU 

II,  Fort. :  An  embankment  around  a  forti- 
fied place.  In  the  more  perfect  condition  the 
wall  of  the  rampart  forms  a  scarp,  and  is 
crowned  by  the  parapet. 

*'  On  each  tall  rampart't  thnnderinc  side." 

H'aiton;  Orave  of  Jiing  Arthur. 

rampart' gnn,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  laige  piece  of  artillery  to  be  used 
on  a  rampart,  and  not  for  field  purposes. 

*  ramp-art, "  ramp-Ire,  r.f.  [Rampart,  s.] 
To  protect  or  fortify  with  a  rampart  or  ram- 
parts.   {Mickle :  Lusiad,  vii.) 


*  rampe,  v.i.    [Ramp,  v.] 

ram  -pee,  romped,  a.    [Rohpu.| 

rarap-er,  s.  [Kng.  ramp,  v. ;  -er.]  A  ruffian 
wlio  infests  racecourses.     [Ramp,  v.,  B.  II.  2.] 

ram-phas'-toSu  s.    [RHAMPHASTos.i 

*  ram-pl-ar,  *  ram-pi-er,  s.  [Rampart,  $.] 

ram'-pi-6n,  s.     [Fr.   miponrt;   Sp.    reponchet 
raiponce  ;  Pott,  raponio  ;  Ital.  raperotu:o,  from 
Lat.  rapa,  rajmm  =  a  turnip.] 
Botany: 

1.  Ca7npanitla  1iapitncuhts,&  "beW  flower  two 
to  three  feet  high,  with  red,  purple,  or  blue 
flowers.     [Campanula.  ] 

2.  The  genus  Phyteuma  (q.v.). 

U  Large  or  German  Rampion  is  (Enothera 
biennis. 

*  ram'-pire,  s.  &  v.    [Rampart,  s.  &  v.] 

ram -pier,  ram' -plor,  a.  &  s.  [Prob.  con- 
nect, with  ramble  ^q.v.).j 

A.  As  adj.  :  Roving,  rambling,  roaming,, 
unsettled. 

B.  As  sithst. :  A  gay,  roving,  or  unsettled 
felluw.     {Scotch.) 

rS.m'-rod,  s.  [Eng.  ram,  v.,  and  rod.]  A  rod 
of  wood  or  metal,  used  for  fui\irig  the  charge 
to  the  bottom  of  a  gun-bai nd,  and  also,  with 
a  wiper  or  ball-screw  attached,  for  cleansing 
the  interior  of  the  barrel,  and  for  withdrawing 
a  charge.  It  is  be>ld  to  the  gun  by  thimblei 
or  by  grooves  in  the  band  and  a  correspond- 
ing gioove  in  the  stock. 

ram  sa-gnl,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.:  Capra  i7nberhis{De  Blainv.),  adomeB- 
ticated  variety  of  the  Tahr,  Capra  jeinlaioa 
(Hemitragus  Jendaicvs). 

"There  ar«  at  least  fovty  acVnowledged  varietlei 
of  the  Goat,  amon^  which  inny  be  nieiit  loued  the  Ber- 
bura.  or  Knm  tagul,  of  India,  a  Goat  which  is  reuiark- 
able  for  behig  destitute  of  heard,  and  for  the  larg« 
dewlap  which  decorates  tlie  throat  ol  the  male.  Its 
ears  are  very  short,  and  it^  smooth  (ur  is  whit«, 
mingled  n  itU  reddish-bron  n."—  iYood  :  Itlu*.  Hat. 
Silt..  L  672. 

ram'-shac-kle,  a.  &  s.     [Etym.  doubtful; 

priib.  C'liinectcd  with  shake.] 

A.  ."15  adj. :  Loose,  disjointed ;  in  a  crazy 
state  ;  in  bad  repair. 

"  A  ramslinclie  wa^i^on.  rough  men,  and  a  rongbsi 

lanJsc.-iiie."— ,«f'iciiiriiMi,  AjTil  1,  1882. 

B.  ./J5su65f.;  Atlioughtless fellow.  (Scotch.) 

ram'-shac-kle,  v.t.    [Ramshackle,  a.]    To 

searcli,  to  ransack,  to  rummage,    {Prov.) 

ram'-Slmi,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  mmeHn 
(q.v,).]  A  species  of  cake  made  of  d'Hiu'li  and 
grated  cheese.  Called  also  Sefton-cake,  be- 
cause said  to  have  been  invented  at  Croxteth 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sefton. 

ram'-sons,  ram-son  (pL  ram-son^ 
rani'-sies),5.  [A.S.  hramsan,  pi.  of /iraTitsa; 
Sw.  rams  {lok)  =  ram's-leek  ;  Dan.  rams  (log) 
=  ram's-leek  ;  Bavarian  ramsen.] 

Bot.  :  Allium  ursinmn;  a  British  plant  with 
ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  trigonous  scape 
bearing  an  umbel  cif  white  flowers,  Fnni;d  in 
woods,  hedge  banks,  &c.  Formerly  cultivated 
in  gardens  fur  garlic,  but  now  superseded  by 
A.  Satiiiini, 

ram'-Stam,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  ram  =  to  push, 
Scotch  stam  =to  stamp.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Forward,  thoughtless,  rash. 

B,  As  adv.:  Ra'^hly,  precipitately,  head- 
long.   (Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxviii.) 

ram'-Sted,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Linaria  vul- 
garis. 

ram'-til,  s.     [Bengalee  &  Mahratta.^ 

Bot:  Guizotia  oleiftra.    [Guizotia.] 

ram-til'-la,  s.    [Ramti:..! 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Guizotia  (q.v.^ 

ra'-mn-li,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  ramulm, 
dimin.  of  ra/niiS^  a  branch,  a  bon^h.] 
Bot.  :  Small  branches,  branchlets,  twigs. 

ram'-n-16se,   t  ram'-u-lous»  o.     [Lat. 

ramulosus.] 

Bot. :  Having  many  ramuli  (q-v.);  divided 
into  many  small  branches. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amtdst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
ore  worOj  wolf,  work,  wild,  sou;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  v^ite,  cur,  rule,  flill;  try,  Syrian,    se,  m  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  liw. 


ramus— randy 
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ra'-mus  (rl.  ra'-ini).  ».    [Lat.  =  a  branch  ] 

1.  ATtutomy  : 

(1)  A  branch  of  an  artery,  vein,  or  nerve. 

(2)  The  male  organ  of  generation. 

(3)  Each  of  two  brannhes  or  halves  of  the 
X)werjaw  in  inau  and  other  vertebrates.  Th-- 
portion  whicli  rises  to  articulate  with  the  skull 
18  cailetl  the  QsceiidinK  ranma.  There  are  also 
a  superior,  or  ascendintr,  and  aii  inferior  or 
descending  ramus  In  the  pubic  bone,  and  a 
ramus  of  tlio  iscliium. 

2.  Bot. :  A  branch. 

ra-miis'-cale,   s.     [Late    Lat.   ramutculus. 
"diiuiii.  from  r<i»it(s  =  a  bntnch.] 
Anat.  :  The  branch  of  any  ramus. 

ra-mus'-cn-li, «.  pi.    [Ramuscule.] 
Bot. :  The  mycelium  of  some  fungals. 

r^n,  pret.  of  v.     [Rtrx,  v.\ 

rind),  -t.     [Etym.  doubtful,] 

1.  Rope-muking :  A  reel  of  twenty  yards. 

2.  Naut. :  Tarns  coiled  on  a  spuu-yam 
winch. 

•  rin  (2),  s.  [A.S.  &  Icel.  Tdn.]  Open  robbery 
and  violence;  rapine. 

•  pSn  (3),  a.  [Irisli  &  Gael,  rann  =  a  division, 
a  vei-ae,  a  poem.  J  A  saying.  (Seven  Sages, 
a,723.) 

rii'-na,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Zool :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Eanida  (q.v.>.  with  sixty  sv^ecies,  absent  only 
from  South  Americji  and  Australia.  Finders 
quite  free,  none  opposable ;  toes  webbed ; 
voiiierin'- teeth  in  two  series  or  groups;  tongue 
large,  oblong,  free,  and  deeply  notched  be- 
hind; metatarsus  with  one  or  two  blunt 
tubercules.  iiana  temporaria  la  the  Common 
Enghsh  Frog,  and  £.  esculenta  the  Edible 
Frog. 

2.  PaJmont.  :  From  the  Miocene  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

ra'-nal,  a.    [Ranales] 

Bot. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  Ranalea  (q.v.). 

ra-na'-le^*  •'■  pi-  [Pi-  of  Mod.  Lat.  ranalis, 
from  ratia  =  a  frog.)    [Ranunculus.] 

Bot. :  The  Ranal  AUianre ;  an  alliance  of 
Hypojrynous  Exogens.  Monodichlamydeons 
flowers,  phtcentie  sutiiral  or  axile,  stamens  in- 
definite, embryo  minute,  in  a  large  quantity 
of  fleshy  or  horny  albumen.  Oi'ders  :  Mugno- 
liaceac,  Anonacere,  Dilleniacese,  RanuncuIacCEe, 
Sarraceniace»,  and  PapaveraceiP. 

ra'-nan-ite,  s.  [Lat.  rana  =  a  frog.]  A  sect 
of  Jews  who  honoured  frngs  because  they 
were  line  of  the  instruments  in  plaguing 
Pharaoh.    (^Amuauiale.) 

ra-na'-tra,  s*     [Mod.  Lat,  from  rana  ~  a 

Entom. ;  A  genus  of  Nepidfp.  Body  very 
elongated  and  cylindrical ;  rostrum  directed 
forwards,  anterior  thighs  long  and  alender. 
One  flpecies,  lianatra  linearis,  in  miuutic,  being 
found  in  the  niU'l  at  tho  bottom  of  water.  In 
the  eviMiiiii;  it  oometinie-t  flii-M  forth.  Both 
Itirvii  and  imugo  are  carnivorous. 

rflji^e,  5.     [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  shore  or  prop  acting  as  a  strut  for  the 
support  of  anything. 

2.  A  bar  between  the  legs  of  a  chair. 

•  3.  A  kind  of  fine  stone.  Probably  a  k!n<l 
of  marble. 

"  Wurlo  plllam  mixt  wltli  lott  and  r-a'ica." 

Sylvttttr  :  I}u  iiartus,  p.  Hi. 

r&nce,  ''.(.    IRance,  s.]    To  shore  up;  to  prop, 

•  rin-^fis'-^ent,  a.      (Lat.    rancesceyis,    pr. 

f.ir.  nf  ni,'j-v  r(i,  incept,  tyframvo  =  to  be  rank.] 
becoming  laiicid,  rank,  or  HOur. 

•  riin9h,  v.t.  [A  corrupt,  of  vr-tnih  (q.v.).] 
To  wrench,  to  Kprain  ;  to  injure  by  straining. 

"  AKHllint  a  Htutiiti  Ilia  ttiflk  the  uionnter  (TlurU  .  .  . 
Tiii-ii,  IruKthiu  in  till  nxiiia,  yotitiy  (Jlliryn  (uiiiul 
And  ritnch'd  U\%  lilin  with  "tte  cunMiiird  wuuiul." 
In-ydm  :  OPid;  Jtf^Mmf^r/jAwci  vllL 

r&n9b, '  ran9he.  s.  [Sp.  randut.]  Tho  same 
an  Ran(Hi)  (q.v.X 

"  And  uihrr  rancA  territorial."— />>il/y  Ttl^graph, 
Bept  H,  u»&. 


ran9h.  ran9lie,  ».t     (Ranch,  a.)     To  keep 

a  ranrli  or  (unn  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  aud 
horses, 

ran  9b.6-ri'-a,  $.  Thohntofa  ranchero,  or 
a  colli-ctiun  of  fcuth  huis. 

ran-ChS'-rd,  «.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico,  a  herds- 
man ;  a  man  employed  on  a  ranch. 

"  with  cert*m  hajd>ridiiig  raneheroi."— Fi*ld.  Jan. 
3.  IS9&. 

ranch' -m^Lll*  a.  [Eng.  ranch,  s.,  and  man.] 
The  keeiH-r  or  owner  of  a  ranch. 

■' Tli«  ntiichtfum  o(  the  WeaUiru  territory."— flai?]/ 
TrUyraph.  8«pt.  H.  1884. 

ran'-cho,  a,  [Sp.  =a  mess,  a  set  of  persons 
who  eat  and  drink  together,  a  messroom.]  _  In 
Mexico,  a  rude  hut  where  herdsmen  and  fafm- 
lat'ourers  live  or  only  lodge  ;  a  farming 
establishment  for  rearing  cattle  and  horses. 
It  is  thus  distinguished  froma  hacienda,  which 
is  a  cultivated  farm  or  plantation. 

ranch' -worn- an,  s.  [Eng.  rancA,  s.,  and 
u'ijinan.]    The  wife  of  a  ranchman. 

"  A  cliarmluii  little  ranchwoman.' — Scribnei'i  3lay- 
azine.  May.  1680.  p.  127. 

rin'-jid,  a.  [Lat.  ixincidiis,  from  ranceo  =  to 
be  rank,  to  stink  ;  Fr.  rarice;  Ital.  raricWo,] 
Having  a  rank  smeil ;  sour,  musty,  rank,  ill- 
smelling. 

"  She  bids  him  from  a  poafa  deep  entrails  tnke 
The  rancid  lat."        iJoolf :  Orlando  Farinto.  xvll, 

•  r3n-9id'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  randdite;  Ital.  ran- 
ciditd.]  The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  rancid  ; 
rancidneas  ;  a  strong  sour  smelL 

r&l'-cid-ly,  adv.  [Eog.  rancid;  Ay.}  In  a 
rancid  manner ;  with  a  strong  sour  smell ; 
mustily. 

r3n''9id-ness,  5.  (Eng.  rancid ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rancid;  rancidity, 
rankness. 

••  Their  fleah  hu  contracted  n  rancidneu."—lVhite  : 
Salbornt.  p.  Ill 

•  rSnck,  *  rancke,  a.  &  adv.    [Rank,  a.) 

r&n'-cor,  ran'-cour.  '  ran-kor,  a.      [O. 

Fr.  rancor,  raTicore,  ranaxur,  (Fr.  ranaiue), 
froui  Lilt,  rancorem,  accus.  of  Taiicor  =  raneid- 
neas,  spite.  [Ranciu.]  O.  Sp.  rancor;  tip. 
rencor;  lUil.  rancore,  rancura.] 

1.  Inveterate  malignity,  enmity,  or  spite; 
deep-seated  malice,  Tiiab-voleuce,  or  ill-will  ; 
implacable  malice  or  enmity. 

"  All  the  rancour  ot  a  reoegnde." — Maeaulay  :  Biit. 
Eng..  ch,  vL 

•  2.  Virulence,  corruption,  poison. 

"  Put  rancours  In  the  ve«el  of  my  pcice." 

i^take.Mp.  :  Macbeth,  tit  L 

rSn'-COr-otis,  a.  [Eng.  rancor;  -<nw.J  Full 
of,  or  chanictcrized  by  rancor;  d»^eply  ma- 
lignant ;  spiteful  in  tho  utmost  degree ;  in- 
tensely virulent     {liowe:  Pharsalia  vi.  483.) 

r«in'-cdr-OUfl-lS^»  0''y-  [Eng.  rancorous;  -?y.] 
In  a  rancorous  manuer  ;  with  rancor  or  deep 
malignity. 

r&nd,    8.     [A.S.,    Ger,    Dut,    and    Dan.  =  a 
border,  an  edge,  a  brink  ;  Icel.  roTwi.) 
•L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  border,  edge,  or  seam. 

2.  A  longllcahy  piece  of  beef  cut  out  between 
the  flank  and  the  brittoek. 

"Thpy  oime  with  chopping  kDlvra. 
To  cut  into  randt." 

lU-itu>n.  i  Flft. :  mtd-ffooie  Chase,  v.  S. 

IL  Shoemaking : 

1.  One  of  the  slips  liene&th  the  heel  of  a 
sole,  to  bring  the  roundinu-surface  to  a  level 
ready  to  receive  the  liftii  of  the  heel. 

2.  A  thin  inner  shoe-sole.    (Simmojuis.) 

•  r&nd,  v.i.     [Prob.  a  form  of  rant  (q.v.).]    To 

storm,  to  rave,  to  fume,  to  rant. 

"  I  nvrd,  mad  randni,  mini  mllcd."      J.  WtbtUr. 

r&n'-d&n  (1),  3.  (Ktym.  doubtful.]  Tho  pro- 
du{-e  f.f  a  seeonil  sifting  of  meal ;  the  finest 
part  <if  the  bran  of  wheat. 

r^ln'Hl&n  (2),  ».  [Ktym.  doubtful;  iwrhajta 
connected  with  random  (q.v.).] 

I.  A  boat  worked  by  three  rowers  with  four 
oars,  the  midille  rower  using  a  pair  of  sculls, 
the  other  two  one  oar  each. 

People  In  punta  kixI  Ktn.  rrmil'iru,  gondolM,  and 
~-  '— /hifiy  fciirraM.  July  S.  18U. 


2.  A  spree,  a  drinkin;,'-bout  (Used  only  in 
tho  phnise,  To  go  or  te  oa  iKe  randan.) 

rdn-diln'-ito,  &.  [, After  Randan,  Tuy-de- 
UuMK',  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  waa 
found  ;  sulT.  -ite  (.Uin.).] 

Min. :  A  kaolin-like  variety  of  tripolite 
(q.v.),  containing  9*10  per  cent,  of  water. 

riln'-di-a,  s.  [Xamed  after  Isaac  Rand,  of 
the  Apothecaries'  botanic  garden  at  CheUea.J 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gardenidae.  Randia  dume- 
toriim  is  a  small  thorny  shrub  growing  in  the 
Himalayas.  The  fruit  is  a  safe  emetic;  cx- 
tertially  applied,  it  is  an  anodyne  in  rh-^u- 
matisni ;  an  infusion  of  the  bark  is  given  to 
prrtduce  nausea.  The  unripe  fruit  of  R. 
uliginoaa,  also  Indian,  is  riHisted  in  wood- 
ashes,  and  then  given  foi  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery. The  natives  cat  the  roasted  fruita  of 
both  trees  ;  raw,  that  of  the  first  species  ia 
used  to  poison  fish.  In  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces it  is  employed  in  calico  jirinting  and 
dyeing  to  intensify  the  colour.  The  fruit  of 
R.  acideata  is  uscil  as  a  blue  dye.  About  fif- 
teen species  are  in  British  hot-houses. 

r^d'-ite,  $.     [After  T.   D.  Rand  ;   suff.  -Ut 

(.U<a.).J 

Min.  :  A  mineral  described,  after  an  analy- 
ses of  a  small  amount  of  impure  material,  as 
a  hydrous  carbonate  of  calcium  and  uranium. 
Ociurs  as  an  encrustation  of  a  canary-yellow 
colour  on  granite  at  Frankford,  Pennsylvania. 

ran'-dle»  s.    [Uvntle.] 

r^n'-dom^  *ran-don,  'ran-donn.  Tan- 
down,  5.  &  a.  [<).  Fr.  ra ?ui" II  =  the  swift- 
ness and  force  of  a  strong  stream  :  whence 
alter  d  gnnul  raiidon  =  to  go  very  fast  (an- 
swering to  the  Eng.  at  random)  ;  randir  =  to 
press  on  ;  randonner  —  to  run  swiftly  or  vio- 
lently ;  Sp.  de  rendon,  de  rontioa  =  rashly, 
abruptly,  intrepidly.  Ultimate  etyra,  doubt- 
ful, but  probably  from  Ger.  rand  =  an  edj^e, 
rim,  brink,  or  margin,  so  that  the  reference  ia 
to  the  force  of  a  brimming  river.]     [Uand,  9.] 

A.  -45  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  language: 

•1.  Force,  violence;  a  violent  or  flirious 
course  ;  impetuosity. 

"  2.  The  distance  travelled  by  a  missile ; 
range,  reach. 

"  The  angle,  which  the  iiiiiuitre  U  to  oiDiint  by.  if  w« 
will  liHve  to  ^o  to  Its  furthest  ramlom.  must  be  tba 
half  of  »  right  one.'—Ihgb!/  .    On  Btyiiet. 

3.  A  roving  motion  or  course  without  direc- 
tion ;  want  of  vlirection,  rule,  or  metlioil  ; 
haphazard.  (Only  in  the  phrase  at  rami-niiy 
applied  to  any  thing  done  at  haphazard  or 
chance). 

"  Like  A  •CAttercd  M>etl  at  rartifOTii  h>wu.* 

Cinoptr :  TabU  Taik,  fiT4L 

IL  Mining :  The  distance  from  a  deter- 
mined horizon  ;  the  depth  below  a  givea 
plane.    (H'ebster.) 

B,  Aa  adj.  :  Done  at  hazard  or  without  any 
settled  aim,  purimse,  or  direction  ;  left  to 
chance;  chance,  haphazani,  casual. 

*■  A  riinJnm  shaft."  Drjfdcn  :    t'lrylt  ;  Jfn.  It. 

random  courses,  ■'?.  pi. 

Moi^on.  £  I'uruiif :  Coursoa  of  stone  of  aa- 
equal  thickness. 

random -shot,  s.  A  shot  flrcd  at  random ; 
a  shot  lired  willi  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  ele- 
vated above  the  horizonUil  line. 

random- tooling',   s.     The  forming  the 

fare  of  a  stone  to  a  nearly  smooth  surface  by 
hewing  it  over  with  a  broad -p<»int4'd  chisel, 
which  produces  a  series  of  mirmto  waves  at 
right  angles  to  its  path.  (Known  in  Scotland 
as  drovin/j.) 

*  r&n'-d^m-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  random  :  -Ij/.]  Ia 
a  random  m:inner  ;  at  random  ;  wildly. 

"rfi-n'-ddn  a.    [Random.) 

•  rftn    don,  v.i.     [Fr.  rurniorwr.]     [Random.) 

To  -stray  or  rove  about  at  nuuhim. 

"HImU  I  iMvc  tlioiii  frr«  t.>  r<i>i.rori  ot  their  •lilt" 
Sit£kwUl«  *  .\\>rt«n ;  t'trrtx  i  forrtm 

r&n'-dj^,  r&n'-dio,  a.  It  a,    [Rano.  v.] 
A.  .-Ij  »'(6sfaiifit«p : 

1.  A  stnnlv  beggar  or  vagrant ;  one  who 
exacts  alms  by  threatening  or  abusive  lan- 
guage. 

2.  AacoUl  ;  on  iudvllcalc,  forward,  or  romp- 
ing girl.    {Scotch.) 


boil,  bo^;  p6Ut,  J6W1;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  9liln,  benph;  go,  ftcm;  tbln,  ^hla;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xonoptaon.  o:fl8t.    -lAg, 
-clan,  -tian  — sban.    -Hon,  -slon  — sh^n;  -^on,  -flon  — zhiin.    -oIoob,    tlous,  -aloua  -  sbua.     bio,    dlo,  Suc^  -  bd.  doL 
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rane— ranK 


B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Riotous,  disorderly. 

"For  the  young  latrd  was  stowij  away  by  »rand>/ 
lllpsy  woman,"— ;>'co«  .■  Ouj/  Mannerinff,  ch.  xL 

2.  Merry. 

3.  Lustful. 

•rane,  *rane'-deer,  s.    [Reindeer.) 

ra'-nee,  ra'-ni,  s.  [M;ihratta,  Hind.,  &c.] 
A  queen  regnant ;  the  wife  of  a  king.  {Atiglo- 
Indian.) 

rr.-nSl'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lnt.,  dimin  from  rana 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.  £  PalcEont :  Frog-shell ;  a  genus  of 
MuricidEB.  Shell  with  two  rows  of  continuous 
varices,  one  on  each  side  ;  operculum  ovate ; 
nucleus  lateral.  Fifty-eight  recent  species, 
frnin  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cape,  India, 
China,  Australia,  the  Pacific,  and  Western 
America,  ranging  from  low  water  to  twenty 
f'tlioms.  Fossil,  twenty-three  species,  from 
the  Eocene. 

•rail-force,  s.    [Reinforce,  «.] 

•rang,  o.  [A.S.  ranc]  [RAKK.a.]  Perverse, 
reljt'Hious. 

"  Yf  that  ani  were  so  rang."  Eavelok,  2,561. 

rang,  pret.  of  v.     [Rino,  v.] 

•ran'-gant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Tlie  sameas  Furtosant  (q.v.). 

range.  *  renge,  * ralnge,  *raunge,f.f.&:f. 

[<).  Fr.  renger{Fr.  rufiger),frorar(i;(^  =arank.] 
[Rank,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  set  or  place  in  a  rank  or  row;  to  dis- 
pose or  arrange  in  a  regular  line  or  lines  ;  to 
dispose  in  proper  order  or  ranks  ;  to  rank. 

"Their  order  of  ran^ng  a  few  men."— ffacWuyt  .' 
Voyt\ges,  iil.  73a 

2.  To  dispose  or  arrange  in  the  proper 
classes,  orders,  or  divisions ;  to  classify  ;  to 
armnge  systematically  or  methodically  in 
cl:tsses  or  divisions ;  to  class :  as.  To  range 
plants  or  animals  in  genera,  species,  &c. 

3.  To  roam,  rove,  or  wander  over  or  through ; 
to  pass  over  or  through  ;  to  search. 

•■  He  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out." 

Shnkegp. :  Tu>el/th  NigM.  iv.  3. 

•  4.  To  sail  or  pass  along  or  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  :  as,  To  range  a  coast ;  that  is,  to 
sail  along  it. 

*5.  To  sift;  to  pass  through  a  range  or 
sieve. 

"  No  come  maistera  that  bought  and  sold  grain 
should  beat  this  mule  away  from  their  raunffing 
gives."— P.  BoUand  :  Plini€,  bk,  viiL.  ch.  iliv. 

B.  Intransitii^e: 

*  1.  To  be  placed  in  order ;  to  be  ranked, 
classified,  or  classed;  to  rank;  to  admit  of 
classili  cation. 

*•  Tls  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
AndraniK  with  humi>Ie  livers  in  content, 
Ttian  to  be  perk'd  up  iu  a  ^list'ring  grief. 
And  wear  a  gulden  sorrow." 

Shakftp.  :  ffenry  rill.,  ti.  3. 

2.  To  lie  in  a  particular  direction ;  to  lie 
alongside  or  parallel ;  to  correspond  in  direc- 
tion. 

"  Which  way  thy  forests  rangf.  which  way  thy  rivers 
flow."  Drayton:  Polyolbion.  B,  1. 

3.  To  rove  or  roam  at  large  ;  to  wander 
nbout. 

'"Tie  tme.  I  am  glveii  tor-jn-j^."* 

Byron:  To  the  Si'jhing  StrepJuyn. 

i.  To  run  about  wildly ;  to  be  wild.  (Said 
of  dogs.) 

■■  Down  goes  old  Sport,  ranging  a  bit  wildly."*- /^fil, 
March  27. 18S6. 

5.  To  sail  or  pass  along  or  in  the  direction  of. 

"In  which  coast  ranging,  we  found  no  convenient 
watering  place."— iZiicAiwyt.'   Voyagex,  iii.  515. 

6.  To  pass  or  vary  from  one  point  to 
another. 

"KeAdings  ranged  from  SS"  at  Scilly  and  Jersey  to 
45'^  at  Nairn."— Z>a«ff  Chronicle,  Sept.  25.  1883. 

7.  In  gunnery,  to  have  range  or  horizontal 
direction.  (Said  of  shot  or  shell,  and  some- 
times of  a  firearm.) 

range.  *  renge,  5.    [Ranoe,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rank,  a  row ;  a  series  of  things  in  a 
line. 

"  And  in  the  two  renget  l»,jt«  they  hem  dresse." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2. 596. 

2.  A  line. 

"These  ranget  of  barren  mountaiiiB." — Bentley : 
Sermom. 


*  3.  A  class  ;  an  order ;  a  classification. 

"  The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  Imma- 
terial intelUgencea." — Bale :  Orig.  of  J/a>iAin<i. 

4.  A  wandering,  roving,  or  roaming  ;  an  ex- 
cursion. 

'■  He  niav  tike  a  rang^  all  the  world  over,  and  draw 
in  all  tli;il  wide  cir<Mimfcreuce  of  sin  and  vice,  and 
centre  it  in  hia  owu  breast." — South  :  Sermons. 

5.  Space  or  room  for  excursion ;  space  or 
extent  taken  or  passed  over;  command,  scope, 
discur.sive  power. 

"  The  oppressor  .  .  .  knows  not  what  a  rangg 
His  spirit  takes."  Cotcper:  Taik.  v.  775. 

6.  The  st<^p  of  a  ladder  ;  a  rung. 

7.  A  rnw  of  townships  lying  between  two 
consecutive  meridian  lines,  which  are  six 
^iles  apart,  and  numbered  in  order  east  and 
west  from  the  "principal  meridian"  of  each 
great  sur\-ey,  the  townships  in  the  range  being 
numbered  north  and  south  from  the  "base 
One"  which  runs  east  and  west;  as,  town- 
ship Xo.  6  N.,  rajige  7  W.,  from  the  fifth 
principal  meridian, 

8.  A  kitchen-range  (q.v.). 

"  Therein  an  hundred  ratmges  weren  pieht." 

Spenaer:  F.  Q.,  II.  viL  35. 

9.  A  bolting  aieve  to  sift  meal. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Gunnery: 

(1)  The  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  pro- 
jectile is  thrown.  Strictly,  it  is  the  distance 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  the  second 
intersection  of  the  trajectory  with  the  line  of 
sight.  A  cannon  lying  horizontally  is  called 
the  right  level  or  point-blank  range  :  wh(-n 
the  muzzle  is  elevated  to  45°  it  is  called  the 
utmost  level. 

(2)  A  place  where  gun  or  rifle  practice  is 
carried  on. 

"The  shooting  range  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,"— rim«f, 
April  13,  1S8G. 

2.  Music:  The  whole  ascending  or  desceml- 
ing  series  of  sounds  capable  of  being  produced 
by  a  voice  or  instrument ;  the  compass  or 
register  of  a  voice  or  instrument. 

3.  Nat.  Scifnre:  The  geographical  limits 
within  which  an  animal  or  plant  is  now  dis- 
tributed, and  the  limits  in  I'Oint  of  time 
within  which  it  has  existed  on  tlie  globe.  The 
fii-st  is  called  range  in  space,  and  the  second 
range  in  time.  In  the  case  of  marine  animals, 
as  the  MoUusca.  there  is  also  a  range  of  depth, 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  fathoms  which 
constitute  their  superior  and  inferior  limits. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1>  A  length  of  cable  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  depth  of  water,  raiiged  on  deck  ready  to 
run  out  when  the  anchor  is  let  go. 

(2)  A  large  cleat  in  the  waist  for  belaying 
the  sheets  and  tacks  of  the  courses. 

IT  (I)  Horned  ranges:  Two-pronged  cleats 
or  kevels. 

(2)  To  find  or  get  the  range  of  an  object :  To 
ascerfciin'  the  angle  at  which  to  elevate  a  tire- 
arm  so  as  to  hit  an  object. 

range-cock,  s.  A  faucet  for  the  hot 
water  reservoir  of  a  cooking  range. 

range -finder*  s. 

Gunn. :  An  instrument  for  finding  the  range 
of  an  object. 

"  When  a  single  barrel  was  used  he  would  prefer  a 
shell  gun  instead  of  one  of  rifle  calibre,  as  it  acted  as 
an  Inst.intjtueoua  range-finder."— Evening  Standard, 
>'ov.  13,  13S5. 

range-heads*  s.  pi.  The  bitts  of  the 
windlass. 

range-stove,  5.    A  cooking-stove. 

ran'-ge,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Arranged  in  order. 

*  range'-ment,  $.  [Eng.  range;  -meni.]  The 
act  of  armagiug ;  arrangement;  disposition 
in  order. 

"  For  the  better  lodgement,  rangement.  and  adjust- 
ment of  our  other  ideas."— H'ltterland :   tforkt.  iv.m. 

rang'-er,  *  raung-er,  s.  [Eng.  ra-ngie),  v. ; 
-er.] 

*  1.  One  who  arranges  or  disposes  in  order ; 
an  arranger. 

2.  One  who  ranges,  roves,  or  roams  about ; 
a  rover. 

"  And  curat  l»e  all  who  keep  the  Bens 
For  sheep  .-tnd  antlered  rangers  only." 

r,2ackie:  Lays  qf  Bighlandx.  p.  49. 

3.  A  sworn  officer  of  a  forest,  appointed  by 
letters  patent,  whose  business  was  to  walk 
through  the  forest,  watch  the  deer,  prevent 


trespasses,  &c.  ;   now   merely  a  government 
otficial  connected  with  a  royal  forest  or  park. 

"  Outlawes  fell  afiVay  the  forest  raunger." 

Spenaer  :  Colin  Clout't  Come  Borne  again. 

4.  The  keeper  or  superintendent  of  a  public 
park. 

*  0.  One  who  roves  for  plunder  ;  a  robber,  a 
highwayman. 

*  6.  A  dog  that  beat  the  ground.     (Gay.) 

*  7.  (PI.) :  Mounted  troops  armed  with  short 
muskets,  who  ranged  the  country  and  often 
fought  on  foot.  The  name  is  still  preserved 
in  the  title  Connaught  Rangers,  applied  to  the 
SSth  regiment  of  foot  in  the  British  Army. 

'  8.  A  sieve,  a  sifter. 

ranir-cr-Ship,  s.  ["Eng.  ranger ;  -ship.]  Thf 
office  or  jiosition  of  a  ranger  or  keeper  of  a 
forest  or  park. 

ran'-gi-fer,  s.  [Formed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  from  Fr.  ruJiche  =  a  rack,  ladder,  and 
Lat.  fere  =  to  bear.) 

1.  Zool. :  Reindeer  (q.v.) ;  a  genus  of  Cervidse. 
"  There  are  several  varieties  or  species  of  this 
animal,  conlin'-d  to  special  districts,  but  they 
are  not  yet  well  determined."  (Wallace  :  Geog. 
Dist.  Anim.^  ii.  219).  Horns  with  large  basal 
snags  near  crown  ;  muzzle  hairy. 

2.  Palfpont.  :  [See  extract  under  Reindeer; 
Reindeer-period]. 

*  ran'-gle.  v.i.  [A  frequent,  or  dimin.  from 
range,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  range  or  rove  about. 

"  They  scaped  best  that  here  and  thither  rangUd," 
Harrington  :  Orlando  Furioao,  xiv.  ML 

ra'-ni,  s.     [Ranee.] 

ran'-i-feps,  s.    [Lat.  rana  (q.v.);  suff.  -ceps 

^  caput  —  a  head.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidfe,  with  one 
species,  Ranlceps  trifurcus,  the  Trifnrcated,  or 
Tadpole-Hake  (q.v.).  Head  large,  broad,  and 
depressed  ;  body  of  moderate  length,  covered 
with  minute  scales  ;  two  dorsals,  anterior  very 
short,  rudimentary ;  one  anal,  ventral  of  six 
rays  ;  card-like  teeth  in  jaws  and  on  vomer. 

2.  Pal^ont. :  A  doubtful  Labyrinthodont 
from  the  Carboniferous. 

ran'-l-dfle.s.pZ.  [Latra?i(a);  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ida:.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Anourous  Batrachians, 
sub-order  Plianeroglossa,  witli  twenty-six 
genera.  Upper  jaw  toothed  ;  diapophyses  of 
sacral  vertebr*  not  dilated  ;  neck-glands 
absent.     Distribution  almost  cosmopolitan. 

ra-ni'-na,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  rana  =  a  frog.) 
Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Raninidte. 

ra'-nine,  a,  [Lat.  ranfl  =a  frog.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  frog  or  frogs. 

ranine -artery,  s. 

A  tiat. :  A  continuation  of  the  lingual  artery, 
which  runs  forward  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  tongue  to  its  tip,  with  numerous  branches. 

ranlne-vein,  5. 

Anat. :  A  small  vein  beneath  the  tongue  in 
apposition  with  the  ranine  artery. 

ra-ni'-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ranin(a}; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Anomura  (q.v.).  The 
four  hinder  pairs  of  legs  are  nearly  equal  in 
size,  and  flattened  into  four  swimming  organs. 

rank«  *ranck,  *rancke,  ''ranke,  *reng. 
'*  renk,  s.  [O.  Fr.  reng  (Fr.  rang),  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  hring,  /irinc^  a  ring  (q.v.)  ;  Ger. 
rang.  The  original  meaning  is  therefore  that 
of  a  ring  or  circle  of  jtersons.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  line,  a  row ;  a  series  of  things  in  a  Una 

"  The  rank  of  osiere.  by  the  mummring  stream." 

Shak-sp. :  Ai  Vou  Like  It,  iv,  8. 

2.  Specif.,  a  line  or  row  of  men  ranged 
abreast  or  side  by  side. 

3.  Position,  place,  station. 

"  Olotocara.  which  had  not  le.^med  to  keepe  hii 
ranke"—Backluyt :  Voyage*,  lli.  .153. 

4.  An  aggregate  of  individuals;  a  doss,  a 
series,  an  order. 

'•  AH  ranki  and  orders  of  men.  being  equally  con- 
cerned in  publick  bleaaintrs."— JKer&ury. 

5.  Degree  of  dignity;  eminence  or  excel- 
lence ;  comparative  station  or  position  in 
civil,  military,  or  social  life  ;  relative  place. 


I&te.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p<5t, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     89,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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8.  Specif.,  a  degree  or  grade  in  the  military 
or  uaval  service :  as,  the  rank  of  captain,  the 
rank  of  admiral. 

7.  High  social  position  ;  eminence,  excel- 
lence, distinction,  high  degree:  as,  a  man  of 
rank. 

II.  Music:  A  row  of  pipes  (of  an  organ), 
belonging  to  one  stop. 

If  (1)  RankandjUe:  [File  (1),  «.,  H  (2)]. 

(2)  The  ranks:  The  order  or  grade  of  com- 
mon soldiers  :  as.Toreducea  man  to  the  ranks. 

(3)  To  fill  the  ranks :  To  supply  the  whole 
umiiber,  or  a  competent  number. 

(4)  To  take  rank  of:  To  take,  have,  or  enjoy 
precedtMn:<!  of;  to  rank  before;  to  have  tlie 
right  of  taking  a  higher  place  than. 

r&nk,  *  ranok,  *  rancke, "  ronk, '  ronke, 

rt.  ^aitv.  [A.S.  ranc  =  strung,  proud,  forward; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  rnTiJl:  =  Iank,  slender;  Icel. 
rakkr  =  straight,  slender  ;  Sw.  rank  =  long 
and  thin;  Dan.  raHfc  =  erect.  The  sense  o*' 
"  strong-scented  "  or  raneid  is  due  to  confusion 
with  Lat.  rancidns  (=  raiiciti),  or  O.  Fr.  ranee 
=  musty,  fusty,  stale.    {Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Luxuriant  or  coarse  in  growth  ;  of  strong 
or  vigorous  growth  ;  high-growing. 

"Down  with  the  grnase. 
That  groweth  iu  hIiikIow  bo  ranke  and  so  Btout." 

Tuu«r:  Butbandry. 
•2.  Copious,  free,  fluent. 

"Such  a  ranka  and  tuU  writer."— -iicAam;  Schota- 
mcuter,  bk,  ii. 

3.  Causi  ng  luxuriant  or  strong  growth  ;  very 
iiL!hand  fertile. 

"Where  land  is  ran*. 'tU  nofc  good  to  sow  wheat 
after  a  falluw."— J/nriirrwr  ;  Butbandrj/. 

4.  Raised  to  a  high  degree  ;  excessive,  im- 
moderate ;  violent,  utter,  exhreme. 

"  Thy  rajikett  faulta."         8hak«»p. :  Trmpett.  v. 

5.  F.xces3ivo  ;  extTi^'-ding  the  actual  value  ; 
ta,  a  rank  modus  in  law. 

*  6.  Violent,  fierce. 

*■  Hanek^  winter's  rajte." 
Spentfrr:  Shepheardt  Calender;  February. 

7.  Gross,  coarse,  foul,  disgusting. 

'  "  My  wife's  a  hobby  horae,  deserves  a  nime 

Ah  ranA  as  any  (lax  weiicli." 

Shaketp. :  WIntcr'i  Tate.  I  2. 

8.  Foul-srented,  strong-scented,  rancid, 
musty,  stinking. 

•'  Hirciiia.  rank  with  sweat,  preaumea 
Tui-cnaure  ThllliB  for  inMfiiiiii-«." 

Sioi't:  Journitl  i>f  a  Modem  Lady. 

9.  Strong  to  the  taste  ;  high-tasted. 

"  Divers  nea-fow!  taate  rank,  of  the  fish  on  which 
they  fe'-d."— /Voi/if. 

*  10.  Lustful ;  inflamed  with  venereal 
passion. 

"  The  ewes,  being  rnnk, 
Iu  the  end  of  autuiiui  turned  to  the  rams." 

Bhakti»p. :  Sterchant  of  t'enict,  L  8. 

*  n.  Corrupt,  rotten. 

"But  weeds  of  dnrk  luxuriance,  tares  of  haato. 
Kank  nt  the  cure,  tliough  triiiitlJiig  tu  the  eyci." 
liyron  :  ChiUe  tlarold,  Iv.  Vin. 

*  12.  (See  extract). 

"Tlie  Inm  of  a  plane  Is  set  rnnk  when  Ita  edge 
stands  HO  Hat  hulow  the  solo  of  the  iilnne,  that  m 
workliit;  It  will  take  otT  a  thick  shavliiij."— .l/oxon .' 
Afevhuiiiral  {Cxt-rcliei. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Strongly,  fiercely,  violently. 

"  Many  iron  haiininTH  bentinK  rmiki-." 

.S/'csfr:  f.  V.  IV.  V.  33. 

*  rank 'brained.  '  rankbratndo.  a. 

Coarse. 

■■  Kvory  rank-braindt  writer."— CTiapman;  .Vatque 
of  Middia  Tmnple.    {Pref-J 

*  rank  ricHng,  a.  Riding  fiercely  or 
furiiiusly. 

rank  scented, a.  Rank,  strong-scented; 

•aviiig  a  strtMig,  coarse  smell. 

"Th»  mutable,  rank»ceiit«d  many." 

ShakeMp.  :  Corivtanut,  IIL  1. 

rank,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Rank,  a.] 
A.  TrnnMtiv$: 

1.  To  place,  set,  or  draw  wp  in  a  rank  or 
line  ;  to  range  ;  to  placo  abn^ast  in  a  line, 

"  8towl  rank'il  iif  H4>ntphlrn  another  row. 
In  poaturc  t(t  iHsplodo  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder."  i/Uton:  I'.  U.  vl.  «oa. 

2.  To  range  or  set  in  any  mrttculnr  rank, 
class,  division,  or  order  ;  to  clnsa,  to  classify, 

"  lie  wa»  a  man 
Of  an  nnboundod  stomaoh.  evur  ranking 
Himself  with  |irlii<;c«.~ 

:V*ak*»p  :  Itenry  VIU..  It.  1. 

3.  To  dispose  or  arrange  methotllcally ;  to 
place  or  set  in  suitable  onler  ;  to  range, 

"  /I'tiikinff  all  things  under  general  aud  apeolkl 
hooda."  — »'o(lj.-  toffii:k. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  ranged  ;  to  be  set,  placed,  or  dis- 
poseti,  a%  in  a  particular  line,  order,  division, 

or  rank, 

■■  Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest* 

Sfiakeip.  :  Henry  I*.,  t.  1. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  arranged  in  a  line  or 
rank. 

3.  To  have  or  hold  a  certain  rank  or  position 
as  compared  witli  others  ;  to  b»j  of  equal  runk 
or  consideration  with  others  :  as,  A  captain 
in  the  navy  ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army. 

4.  To  put  in  a  claim  against  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt :  as,  He  ranked  against  the  estate. 

5.  To  stand  as  a  claim  against  the  estate  of 
a  bankrupt  person. 

"  £19,531  la  expeclwl  to  rnnft  against  aMeta  ctti mated 
at£18,lW  16a.  20."— Daily  Telojraph,  AprU  8,  1886. 

•rfljak'-er(I),s.   [Eng.  rant^v, ; -«•.]  One  who 
ranksordisposesiu  rank  or  order;  an  arranger. 

r^nk'-or  (2).   s.      [Rng.   ranli,   s. ;    -er.]     An 
ollicer  wlio  rises  from  the  ranks. 

"  The  new  coaat  battaljon.  most  of  wtiose  oflicers  are 
'rankers." —St.  James t  Qaxette,  June  2,  1&8C.  p.  12. 

rank'-ing,  pr.  p(tr.,  a.,  &  s.    [Rank,  v.] 

^  Itankinij  ami  Sale : 

Scots  Law:  The  process  whereby  tlie  herit- 
able property  of  an  insolvent  person  is  judi- 
cially sold,  and  the  price  divided  among  his 
creditors  according  to  their  several  rights  and 
preferences.  This  is  the  most  complex  and 
comprehensive  process  known  in  the  law  of 
Scotland,  but  is  now  practically  obsolete. 

rdn'-kle.  * ran-kyll,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  rank.  a. ; 
suir.  -U\] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literati}/: 

1.  To  grow  or  become  more  rank  or  strong; 
to  be  inflamed  ;  to  fester,  as  a  sore  or  wound. 

-  "  Till  lovely  Isolde's  lllyo  hand 
Ujid  probed  the  rnnktlnff  wound.' 

Scott  :  T>K>maB  the  Hhymer,  111. 

2.  To  produce  or  cause  an  inflamed,  fester- 
ing, or  painful  sore. 

"  The  Hydra's  venom  rankltna  In  thy  velna." 

Addison:  Void;  MetamorphotetM. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  bo  inflamed ;  to  become  malignant, 
bitter,  or  virulent. 

2.  To  cause  bitterness,  ill-will,  or  self- 
torment. 

"Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth." 

Gray :  Ode  on  Eton. 

*3.  To  suffer  pain  or  torture  ;  to  fret. 

"  Depriv'd  of  sight,  and  rankUnd  In  hU  chain." 
Ooldsmlth  :  An  Oratorio,  11. 
"B,    Transitive  : 

1.  To  inflame,  to  Irritate,  to  make  sore. 

2.  To  attack  ;  to  carp  at. 

"His  teeth  rankle  the  woman's  credit."— .^domi; 
Works,  a  224. 

r&nk'-lj^t  (fdv.     [Eng.  ra;ifc,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  rank  manner;  with  coarseness  or 
vigour  of  growth. 

2.  With  a  rank  or  strong  smell ;  rancidly, 
musiily. 

3.  Grossly,  foully. 

"The  coaraenes*  so  ranktu  practlBe<l  by  the  witty 
FrenL-hman."— Sco«r  .*  Memoirs  of  Swift,  %  0. 

rflnk'-ness,  •  rank-nes,  a.    [Eng.  rank,  a. ; 

'H':ss.\ 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Exuberance,  coarseness,  or  vigour  of 
growth  :  as,  the  rankness  of  vegetation. 

*2.  Excess, superfluity,  extravagance, great 
strength. 

'*  The  mer«  rankni-ss  of  their  Joy." 

Shakeip. :  Henry  i'lll.,  Iv.  1. 

•3.  Great  fertility. 

"  Bred  by  the  rankneuot  the  pleniooua  land." 

ftraylon :  Legend  nf  Thomas  Cromwell. 

4.  Strength  or  coarseness  In  tasto  or  smell ; 
ranciilncss. 

"5.  Strength. 

"  The  cmne'i  pride  Is  In  the  ranknets  of  her  wing.**— 
L'Filran-je  :  faldes. 

*6.  Insolence;  outragfous  conduct. 

"I  will  physio  your  rankness'—fihak^p,  :  As  Toti 
Like  it.  1.  L 

IL  Hot.  A  llort. :  O'er  luxurianco  of  vcgo- 
tation,  as  when  fiiiK  trees  put  forth  grttat 
slmnts  or  feeders  while  lilllf  wuotl  is  formed. 
Its  pndiablu  causes  are  too  rlrli  a  soil  or  too 
much  manure.  In  soino  caMcs  root  urnfllng, 
and  iu  otlierit  root  pruning,  Is  bonefleial. 


*  rann,  ».    [Ir.]    A  song. 

*r&n'-nel,  «.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  strumpet, 
a  prostitute. 

"She  was  not  inch  a  roynlsh  rannell.'—0.  Harmgi 
Pisrce's  Supererogation,  (IWO). 

R&n'-nooh  ('^'i  guttural),  s.     [See  def.l 
Geog. :  A  lake  and  moor  in  rt-rthsliire. 
Rannoch  -  geometer,     Rannoob  - 
looper^  s. 

Entum.  :  A  British  geometer-moth,  Fidonia 
piiul'tria. 

Rannoch  sprawler,  s. 

Entoia.  :  A  British  cuspidate  moth,  PetasUt 
nJibctiilosa. 

r^'-njir,  s.  [Lat.  (mus)  arantu$.]  The  shrew- 
mouse. 

"The  mtu  araneus,  the  ■hrewmoaaa  or  runny,"— 
Browne:   Vulgar  Errourt. 

'  rdn'-pick,  •  r&n'-pike,  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  tree,  especially  an  ash.  in  which  a 
ranny  or  shrew-mouse  has  been  plugged. 
(Acfurding  to  Nares,  atree  beginning  to  decay 
at  the  top  from  age.)    [Shrkw-asu.J 

"Rowland  leaning  on  a  ranpike  tnt." 

Jirayton :  I'attordti,  L 

rdn'-s^ck,  •  ran-sake,  v.t,  &  i.  [icel.  rann' 
saka  —  to  search  a  house,  froni  rann  =  a  hous«, 
and  sinkja  =  to  seek  ;  Sw.  ransaka ;  Dan.  ranr 
sage  =  to  ransack.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  search  thoroughly ;  to  search  every 
part  of, 

"  The  hUtory  of  the  chosen  poople  waa  raniadced  fflt 
precedents."— J/acau/ay  .'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  jvll 

*2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  sack.  {Shalceap. : 
King  John,  iii.  4.) 
*3.  To  violate,  to  ravish. 

"Treason  worw  It  to  the  ramat-kd  queen.* 

:ihakesp. :  Troilus  <t  Cressila,  IL  % 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  search  narrowly  or  thoroughly. 

"2.  To  pierce. 

"  The  «word  enforced  fur«t 
Had  rartsakt  through  hU  ribs." 

rnaer:    Virglt ;  .Eneidl^ 

*  ran'-saok,  8.    [Ransack,  v.]     A  ransack'ngl 

pillage. 

r&n'  som,  "  ran-sonie«  *  ran-soan, 
•raun-son,  'raym  son,  *  raun  som, 

*  raun-SUn,  s.      [• '.  Fi.  ra'iii<,n(l''r.  raiifonX 
from   Lat.  redemptioncin,  ace.  of  redemption 
redemption  (q.v.);  O.  Ital,  rajizone.     Hansom 
and  redemption  are  thus  doublets.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Release  from  captivity  or  bondage  by 
payment. 

"  Rent  as  prinoners  of  the  war 
Hopclaas  of  rannom." 

JJryden  :  Palamon  A  Arcite.  1.  1«1. 

2.  The  money  paid  for  the  release  of  a 
person  from  captivity,  bondage,  or  shivery,  or 
for  the  redemption  of  goods  captured  by  an 
enemy  ;  that  which  procures  the  release  of 
a  eaptive  or  of  gnods  ea}itured,  and  restores 
the  former  to  liberty  ami  the  latter  to  the 
original  owner. 

"To  whom  Achillea:  Be  the  ransom  clven.- 

Pope :  Itfinter;  Iliad  x%iv.  171 

3.  A  price  paid  or  oflfering  made  for  pwv 
curing  tlie  pardon  of  sins,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  sinner  from  the  consequences  of  sin. 
{Mark  X.  45.) 

•  -J.  Atonement,  expiation. 

"  A  BUlflclent  ransom  fur  olfenc*." 

ShakesfK  :  Two  Oenltemen  <if  Verona,  T.  1 

II.  Ixiw:  A  sum  paid  for  the  pardon  of 
some  great  olfenee,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
oiren<ler  ;  or  a  flne  paid  in  lieu  of  corporal 

puuisluncnt. 

ransom-blU, '.  A  war-contract  by  which 
it  is  iigreod  to  pay  umiiey  for  the  ransom  of 
property  &iptured  at  sea,  and  for  it-s  safe  eon- 
duet  into  {>ort.  (Sueh  a  ctmlraul  Is  valid  by 
tlie  law  of  nations.) 

ransom-fVee,  a.  Free  from  innsom ; 
raiisnml'ss. 

r&n  s^m,  '  ran  -  some.  '  raun  son^ 
'  raun-Bon,  v.t,     [Uansuu.  s.}    [fr.  ran* 

f'OMirr.  1 

1.  To  redeem  from  captivity,  bondage,  or 
slavery  by  the  payment  of  money  or  an  etpil- 
vnlent ;  to  buy  out  of  captivity,  penalty,  or 
punishment ;  to  regain  by  the  payment  of  an 
equivalent. 

"L«t  him  be  ransimed." 

Shttkesp. :  Cymbetine.  v.  k 


boll,  ho^;  p6iit.  J^^l ;  cat,  90U,  cborus,  9liln.  ben^b :  go.  Kom;  thin.  ^hlB;  sin,  07;  expect,  Xonoptaon,  es^t.    pb  =  t 
-<Uan,  -tlan  —  shaa.    -tion,  -Bion  —  Bbun;  -(Ion,  -jlon  -  zbun.    -xiloas,  -tlooa,  -«lous  =  nhtm,   -bio.  -die,  &c.  -  b^l,  a«i. 
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ransomable  — rapacious 


2.  To  release  from  captivity  or  bondage  on 
payment  of  money  or  an  equivak-nt. 

"  Kanaoming  htm  or  pitying." 

Shakfxp. :  Coriol^nut,  i.  6. 

3.  To  redeem  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
from  the  punishment  incurred  by  sinners. 

"  All  the  ransom'd  church  of  God." 

Cotoper :  Olney  Bymns.  iv, 

*  4.  Tn  redeem,  to  rescue,  to  save,  to  deliver. 
(Hosea  xiii.  14.) 

'  5.  To  hold  at  ransom  ;  to  demand  or  ex- 
act a  ransom  from ;  to  exact  a  fine  or  payment 
from. 

"  All  suclie  landes  aa  he  had  rule  of,  he  raunaomed 
them  so  grevoualy."— JcmCT-*;  FroUMart :  Cronycle, 
vol.  iL,  ch.  L 

*  6.  To  atone  for  ;  to  expiate. 

*•  Your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee : 
Uiue  rantarru  yours,  and  yours  must  rantom  roe." 
Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  120. 

•  ran'-Som-a-Me,  a.  [Eng.  ransom;  -ahle.] 
Capable  of  being  ransomed. 

"To  dissolve  the  mntonuible  chain 
Of  my  luv'd  daiighler's  seriltude." 

Chapman:  Homer ;  Hiadi. 

r^'-som-er,  *  raun-som-er,  s.  [Eng. 
ransom,  v. ;  -«r.]  One  who  or  that  which 
ransoms  or  redeems  ;  a  redeemer. 

"The  onlie  sauior,  redeemer,  and  rautitomer  of 
them  "—Fox:  Marlyrx  (an.  15j^). 

r&n'-som-less,  *  ran-some-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
ransom  ;  -less.]  Without  payment  of  a  ransom; 
free  from  ransom. 

"  Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliv«r  hlra 
Up  to  hifl  ple&sure,  ratis  'mlr'se  and  free." 

ShalUtp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  6. 

rS-Tlt,  v.i.  [O.  Dut.  mnUn,  randen;  Low 
Ger.  randen  ;  Ger.  ranzen  =£0  make  a  noise.] 

1.  To  speak  bombastically ;  to  bluster ;  to 
rave  in  violent,  high-sounding,  or  extravagant 
language  without  proportionate  dignity  of 
thought ;  to  be  noisy  and  boisterous  in  speech 
or  declamation. 

"  In  aiich  a  cause  I  crant 
An  English  poet's  pnvilepe  to  rant." 

Catefier:  Tatilg  Talk,  299. 

2.  To  be  jovial  or  jolly ;  to  make  noisy 
mirth.     (Scutch.) 

r&nt(l),  s.     [Seedef.] 

Music:  An  old  dance;  a  sort  of  conntry 
dance.  This  name  is  often  attaclied  to  tunea 
to  whic-h  country  danr-es  were  performed.  It 
is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  tlie  word  coranto. 

rant  (2),  s.    [Rant,  v.] 

1.  High-sounding  or  bombastic  language 
without  much  meaning  or  dignity  of  thought ; 
boisterous,  empty  declamation  ;  bombast. 

"  He  Bometimea,  indeed,  in  his  rants,  talked  with 
Norman  haughtiness  of  the  Celtic  barlmrians." — 
Macaulay :  Higt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  noisy,  boisterous  frolic  or  merry- 
making.   (Scotch.) 

ran'-tan,  s.    [Rant,  v.]    A  drinking  fit  or 

bout ;  a  spree. 

•  ran-tant'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Rant.]  Extrava- 
gantly. 

"  Therefore  I  prayse  Yarmouth  to  rantantingli/." — 
Aoifte .'  Lenton  Stujfe. 

r^nf-er,  s.     [Eng.  rant ;  -er.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  rants;  a  noisy  talker;  a" 
boisterous  preaclier. 

2.  A  merry,  roving  fellow.    (ScofcA.) 
II.  Church  History  (PI.)  ; 

1.  A  nickname  given  to  the  Seekers  (q.v.). 

2.  A  nickname  for  the  Primitive  Methodists 
(q.v.). 

3.  A  small  sect  which  arose  in  1822,  and 
who  have  registered  their  cliurches  under  this 
name  in  the  Registrar-general's  returns. 

rftnt'-er-ism,  s.  [Eng.  ranter;  -ism.]  The 
teaching  or  tenets  of  the  Ranters. 

rant'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Rant,  v.] 

rant'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ranting;  -7y.]  In 
a  ranting  manner  ;  like  a  ranter. 

•  r&nt'-i-pole,  a.  &s.     [Eng.  ranfy,  and  pole 

=  poll.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wild,  roving,  rakish,  jovial. 

"'  What,  at  yea«  of  discretioa,  and  comport  yourself 
at  this  rantipole  rate  I" — Congreve :  Wau  of  the  World, 
Iv.  1. 

B.  As  siihst. :  A  romping,  \vild  boy  or  girl. 

"  I  wiia  aj  ways  considered  aa  &  rantipole."— Jf a rry at : 
Frank  Jlitdmay,  ch,  xv. 


•  rant'-I-pole,  v.i.    [Rantipole,  a.j    To  run 

abuut  wildly. 

"  She  used  to  rantipole  about  the  house."— ^rftutA- 
not :  Hist.  John  Bull,  ch.  xvi.  « 

rant'-ism  (1),   5.      [Eng.    rant;    -ism.)      The 
tenets  or  practice  of  the  Ranters. 

"This  person  .  .  .  hml  run  through  most.  If  not  all. 


•  ranf -l^m  (2).  s.  [Gr.  pai'Tterfios  (rhantismos) 
=  a  sprinkling  ;  pduw  (rhainn)  =to  sprinkle.J 
A  sprinkling  ;  a  small  number  ;  a  handful. 

"  We  but  a  handful  to  their  heap,  a  rantitm  to  their 
baptiam."— Bp.  Andrtwet. 

ran' -tie,  s.  [Etym,  donhtfnl ;  prob.  Icel. 
rann  =a  house.]     A  Kantle-tree  (q.v.). 

rantle-tree,  randle-tree,  rannle- 
tree.  s. 

1.  The  beam  running  from  back  to  front  of 
the  chimney,  from  which  the  crook  is  sus- 
pended. 

2.  A  tree  chosen  with  two  branches,  which 
are  cut  short,  and  left  somewliat  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  Y,  set  close  to  or  built  into  the 
gable  of  a  cottage  to  support  one  end  of  the 
roof- tree. 

3.  A  tall,  rawboned  person.     (Scotch.) 

ran'-tree,  ran-try-tree,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
rowan-tree.\     [Rowan.] 

r3,nf-^,  a.  [Eng.  rani,  a.  ;  -1/.]  Wild,  noisy, 
boisterous. 

ran'-U-la,  s.  [Lat>  ra?ia=  a  fi-og.  because  the 
voice  of  the  person  affected  is  hoarse,  like 
that  of  a  frog.] 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  occurring  under  the 
tnnsue,  from  accumulated  saliva  and  mucus 
in  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland. 

ra-nun-cu-la'-9e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
'Tanuncui(ul) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Crowfoots ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  leaves  often 
much  divided,  with  dilated,  half-clasping 
petioles,  often  with  processes  like  stipules. 
Flowers  tj-pically  polypetalons,  lai^e.  gaily- 
coloured,  sometimes  apetalous.  but  witli 
coloured  sepals.  Sepals  three  or  six,  stamens 
generally  indefinite,  carpels  numerous,  one- 
celled  or  united  into  single  many-celled  pistil. 
Fruit  dry  achenes,  berries,  or  follicles.  Found 
in  cold  damp  places  in  Europe,  North 
America,  Ac.  They  are  acrid,  arul  often 
poisonous.  Tribes,  Clemateip,  Anemoueae,  Ra- 
nunculeae,  Helleborese,  and  Actseffl.  Known 
genera  forty-one,  species  1.000  (Lindley).  Gen- 
era thirty,  species  500.    (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

ra-nun-cu-la'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Rakun- 

cuLACE.E.j"  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Ranun- 
culaceae. 

r3jl-un-cu'-le-aB,  .•!.  pi.  [Lat.  ranun<nil(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.]    [Ranunculace^e.] 

ra-nun'-cu-lus,  s.   [Lat.  =  a  crowfoot  plant.] 

1.  Bot. :  Buttercup,  Crowfoot ;  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Ranunculaceie.  Sepals 
five,  rarely  three,  caducous  ;  petals  five,  or 
more,  or  wanting,  glandular  at  the  base  ; 
stamens  many  ;  fruit  of  many  achenes,  each 
with  one  ascending  seed.  Known  species  about 
160,  from  temperate  regions.  Familiarly  they 
bear  various  well  known  names,  among  them 
being  the  favorite  wild  flower,  tlie  Butten  up, 
with  its  bright  yellow  flowers.  Thoso  known 
as  Crowfoot  are  troublesnme  weeds.  Double- 
flowered  varieties  of  enme  f  pecies  are  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Bachelor's  Butt'^ns.  One 
species,  the  Asiatic  or  Garden  Ranunculus,  a 
native  of  the  Levant,  has  been  cultivated  for 
centuries.  Tho  varieties  are  numerous,  the 
flowers  brilliantly  Colored  and  very  symmetrical 
in  form.  The  Spearworts,  aquatic  forms,  bear 
beautiful  white  flowers.  Mauy  have  much 
divided  leaves.  Of  these,  R.  r^pen^  common  on 
waste  ground,  has  the  peduncles  furrowed.  R. 
bulbostis  has  bulbous  roots,  and  reflex  sepals,  R. 
acris  is  tall  and  branched,  R.  Lingua  is  the 
Greater,  and  R.  Flammvla  the  Lesser  Spear- 
wort.  The  latter  is  a  vesicant  and  epispastic. 
R.  sceUratus  was  formerly  used  by  beggars  to 
create  artificial  sores  ;  it  is  poisonous  wli^n 
raw,  but  is  eaten  boiled  by  tlie  Wallachians. 
The  juice  of  R.  Thora  was  used  by  the  Swiss 
hunters  to  envenom  their  javelins. 

2.  PolxEohot. :  A  species  is  found  in  the 
British  Pleistocene. 


Rah'-vi-€r  (er  a.s  a),  «.    [See  compound.] 
Ranvier's-nodes,  s.  pi. 

Aiiat. :  Certain  nodes  or  breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  white  substance  in  periplieral 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  Ranvier  in  ISTl  and  1ST2. 

ranz-des-vaclies  (as  rans-de-vash),  «. 

[Fr.  =:  The  ranks  or  rows  of  cows,  because  the 
cattle  on  hearing  the  call  move  oft"  in  rows.] 

Music:  The  tunes  or  flourishes  blown  by 
Swiss  sliepherds  on  their  cow-homs  or  Alpine- 
horns  (long  tubes  of  fir-wood),  as  si<;nals  to 
the  animals  under  their  charge.  They  consist 
of  a  few  broken  intervals. 

rap  (1),    *rappe  (1),    *  rap-pen,  v.i.  &  (. 

[Uan.  rap  =  a  rap,  a  tap  ;  S\v.  ru//;*  =  a  stro!;e  ; 
rappa  =  to  beat.  A  word  of  imitative  origin  ; 
cf.  pat,  tap.  &.C.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  knock  ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp,  quick 
blow. 
*  2.  To  swear.     [H.] 

**  I  acorn  to  rap  aeraUiat  any  ]^y."— Fielding:  Am-rta. 
bk.  1. .  ch.  X. 

B.  Trans. :  To  strike  smartly;  to  hit  "ith 
a  sharp,  quick  blow. 

"  They  rap  the  door."  Prior  :  7Ti#  Dove. 

H  To  raj)  out :  To  utter  with  sudden  violeu<!e. 


rap(2),  *rape,  'rappe(2),  "rap-yn,  v.t. 

[Icel.  hrapa  =  to  fall,  to  tumble,  to  rush  licad- 
long ;  hrajxidhr  =:.  a.  hurry;  cf.  Sw.  rap}a  = 
to  snatcli  ;  rapp  =  brisk  ;  Dan.  rappe  =  to 
make  haste;  rap  =  quick,  brisk;  Ger.  raffen 
=  to  snatch.  The  pa.  par.  rapt  (=:  rapjted) 
was  no  doubt  confused  with  Lat.  raptns,  pa. 
par.  of  rapiO  =  to  seize.]    [RArr,  Rapture.] 

*L  To  affect  with  transport  or  ecstasy  ;  to 
transport  out  of  one's  self. 

•'  What,  dear  sir. 
Thus  rapt  you  t"        Shake$p. :  d/mbeline,  L  tU. 

*  2.  To  snateh  ;  to  hurry  away. 

••  From  Oxford  I  was  rapt  by  my  nepheir  to  Red- 
grave."— \¥otion  :  /tentain$,  p.  322. 
3.  To  seize ;  to  take  by  force  or  violence. 
■*  What  their  tithers  gave  her  .  .  . 
The  sonuea  rap'd  from  lier  »ltli  a  violent  hand.' 
Jlirrour/or  Atagiitrates,  p.  Ml. 

*  i.  To  barter,  to  exchange. 

*  5.  To  plunder,  to  rob. 

"  Whanne  thei  hun^en  thel  rapyru'—Winihltton . 
Scrmont  [\iS»). 

H  To  rap  and  rend,  to  rape  and  renne  :  [Icel. 
hrapa  =  to  rush,  to  hurry,  to  seize ;  rtvna  =  to 
j)lunder,  from  ran  =  plunder.  The  correct  form 
would  thus  be  to  rap  and  ren.  ]  To  seize  all  one 
can  get.  A  similar  plirase  is  to  rap  and  reuve. 
"  All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pllfff.^ 
To  scraps  and  ends  of  (told  and  Bilver." 

liutler  :  Bndibras,  ii.  2. 

rap  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  layorakcin, 

containing  120  yards  of  yarn. 

rap  (2),  s.     [Rap  (1),  v.]    A  smart,  quick  blow. 

*•  Faralotrer  rose  1h' vnweldio  Saracine, 
And  c.'iuglit  a  rnp  ere  lie  waa  le.'ireii  upright" 

Fairfax:  OiKlfrey  <•/  H<jvlujne,  xil.  19. 

rap  (3),  s.  [A  contract,  of  rapparu  (q.v.).]  A 
counterfeit  Irish  coin  passing  current  in  the 
time  of  George  L  for  a  halfpenny,  although 
intrinsically  not  worth  more  than  half  a  far- 
thing. Hence  the  expression,  not  worth  a  rap 
=  of  no  value,  utterly  worthless. 

"  It  h:\viag  been  many  years  since  copper  halfpence 
or  farthings  were  last  coined  in  this  kingdom,  they 
have  been  tome  time  very  scarce,  aud  many  couiit'^r. 
feits  p-issed  about  under  the  name  of  rapt." — Swift: 
Drapier't  LetCeri. 

*  ra-pa'-^es,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  nom.  pi.  of  w;>ax.J 
[Rapacious!] 
Ornith. :  Scopoli's  name  for  the  Rai-torea. 

r^r-pa'-cious,  a.  (Lat.  rapax  (geuit.  rapacis) 
*=  grasping,  from  rapio  =  to  seize,  to  giasp  ; 
Fr.  rapace ;  Sp.  rapas ;  Ital.  rapace.] 

1.  Given  toplunderingoriiillagiiig;  seizing  by 
force ;  disposed  or  accustomed  to  seize  by  force. 

"  Dreading  blind  rapacious  War." 

Thornton :  Libert]/,  iv. 

2.  Greedy,  avaricious,  grasping. 

*•  Who  then  had  toil'd  rap<icioui  men  to  tamet" 
Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  SS. 

3.  Characterized,  by  rapacity,  greed,  or 
avarice ;  greedy. 

'■  The  rapiicioui  appetite  of  gain."— Cowtey .-  f<iay 
Til.,  Of  Avarice. 

4.  Accustomed  to  seize  for  food  ;  livin'.^  on 
food  seized  by  force  :  as,  rapacious  animals. 


Cite,  f3,t»  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  flather ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,     fie,  ce  =  e ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


rapaciously— rapidness 
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ra  pa'-cl0U8-ly»  (ufy.  (Eng.  rapacious;  -ly.] 
in  n.  i^jiaauLis,  graiiping,  greedy,  or  avaricious 
luaiiuer. 

ra-pa'-cloas-n^SS. s.  [Eng.  rapacious; -n'tss.] 
I'lieqiuilityorstuteof  bciri;.'  i-apacious,  greedy. 
•  r  avaricious;  rapacity.  t;rted,  avarice;  tiis- 
posilion  to  pluiiiJer  or  oppress  by  exactions. 

"  Their  ra/'iciotuneu  or  »cTU|)leJi  chuiced  to  (re- 
domluate."— Bur*«;^6ri<^.o/*«^.i/to(..bk.iiL,ch.vi. 

ra.-pac'-i-tj',  s.  [Fr.  rapacitf,  from  Lat. 
rapacitatem,  accus.  of  rajKicitos.  fVom  rapax 
(xeiiit.  rapacis)  =  rapacious  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  raptici- 
dud ;  Ital.  nt/Micitd.] 

1.  The  qu;ility  or  state  of  being  rapacious  ; 
adtlictcdiiess  or  disposition  to  plundering  and 
pillaging;  tbe  act  or  practice  of  seizing  by 
violence. 

2.  Avarice,  greed  ;  the  act  or  practice  of 
oppressing  by  exactions;  exorbitant  greedi- 
ness of  gain. 

"Our  wild  profusion,  the  Bourc*  o(  ln!utl*b?e  rn- 
parity,  ftod  aliuo^t  luiivcrMil  venality."— BoIiMjfrrwA;*; 
L4U«r  to  I'ap*.     (Ititrod.) 

3.  Ravenousness,  greediness :  as,  the  rapacity 
of  animals. 

rftp-a-du'-ra,  s.  [PoTt.]  A  kind  of  coarse 
iHiclariried  sil^ar,  made  in  s^nue  parts  of  South 
America,  and  cjist  into  moulds. 

r&p-a-ree',  s.    [Rapparee.] 

rape  (1),  s.     [Icel.  ftrnp  =  ruio»  falling  down, 
iiaste.    The  meaning  lias  been  affected  by  con- 
fusion with  a  supposed  derivation  from  Lat. 
rapio  =  to  seize.]    [Rap  (2),  v,] 
L  Ordinary  Langxuige : 
•L  II:iRte,  hurry. 

"  All  i*  thorow  thy  neglldonce  and  rapa.' 

Chaucer:   L'nto  hU  <7V>n  6crii>im9r. 

2.  The  act  of  snatching  or  carrying  olT  by 
force,  whether  persous  or  lhiui;s  :  as,  Tlic  ruj-e 
of  Proserpine. 

3.  Boniettting  taken  or  seized  and  carried 
away  by  force. 

"  Where  now  are  all  my  hnpw?  oh  never  more 
Shall  they  revive  !  iht  il«Ath  her  rupet  reatore." 
SanUift :  Paraphnue  qf  Jo^ 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Law:  Carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by 
force  against  her  will.  Consent  obtained  liy 
duress  or  threats  of  murder  is  nngatory.  Ilajie 
is  a  felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  three  years,  or  witli 
twoyeiirsimprisunim^-ntwith  hanl  labuur.  The 
Legislative  acta  a;i;iinst  this  crime  render 
\t  d  felony  punishable  as  aoove  to  have  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  girl  under  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  misileineanour  carrying  a  maximum 
]innishment  of  two  years  hard  labour  if  the 
girl  be  under  sixteen.  Consent  in  either  of 
these  cases  is  immaterial.  Persons  procuring 
gills  to  have  catiial  connection  are  punishable 
as  for  a  misdemeanour  uuder  the  same  laws. 

*  IT  R'lpc  of  the  forest  : 

Old  Law :  A  trespass  commjtted  In  the 
forest  by  violence. 

rape  (2).  s.    [O.  Fr.  rape.] 

*1.  Frait  plucked  from  the  cluster. 
"  Tlie  Juice  of  p-%i>ce  li  drawn  ati  w<>t1  from  the  rape, 
or  whiile  Kra[>ra  idutltpd  from  tho  t-liutcr. "— AViy. 

2.  {PL)  The  stalks  and  skins  of  grajjea  from 
vliich  must  has  been  eX]>ressed. 

3.  A  filter  used  in  a  vinegar  manufactory 
to  separate  the  mucihtginous  matter  from  the 
vine^iar.  It  derives  its  name  from  being 
charged  with  rapes. 

rape-wine,  s.  A  poor  tliin  wine  from 
the  lust  diegs  of  raisins  which  have  been 
pressed.     (Siimnondji.) 

rape  (3),  «.  [leel.  ftreppr  =  a  district,  from 
Urrpiia  —  to  ciitch  ;  to  obtain.)  A  division  of 
tlie  county  of  Wukscx.  It  is  inlerniediatc 
bi-twccn  a  hnndret^aiid  n  shire,  and  cont-iins 
three  or  four  himdreds.  There  are  in  Sussi-x  six 
rapes,  each  tiavtnga  caatle.a  river,  and  a  forest 
belonging  to  it.  Rapffl  are  the  sauie  an  Tith- 
ings,  Lathes,  or  WajienlMkes  in  other  counties. 

*  rape-reeve* ».  An  ofhccr  who  used  to 
act  In  Hiiltuidinrttion  to  the  shiru-reeve. 

rape  (4),  «.  (O.  Fr.  rahe,  rate,  from  I*at.  ni/w 
—  u  turnip,  a  ra|ie  ;  cogn.  with  Or.  peirrvv 
{rhapua)  =  A,  tuiniji.] 

Bot.,  Agric.,  iCc. ;  Two  species  (?)of  Brasstcji. 
Summer  Rape  is  Urassica  aimjienlrLs,  luid 
Winter  Rape  B.  Najnis.     Sir  J.  Hooker  regards 


tlie  latter  as  a  sub-species  of  the  former,  and 
tlie  turnip  as  another  sub-sjiecies.  B.  cam- 
pestris  proper  has  the  root  tuberous,  the  radi- 
cal leaves  hispid.  It  is  the  Swedish  turn!]). 
//.  Napus,  the  liape  proi>erly  so  cjilled.  hastli-.- 
roi.t  fusiform,  and  tiio  Kmvls  all  glabrous  and 
glaucous.  It  is  cultivat4;d  as  a  salad  ]'lan1, 
and  is  sometimes  also  used  in  lieu  of  greens. 
Called  also  Cole  seed  (q.v.). 

rape-cake*  s.  A  hard  cake  formed  by 
pressure  of  the  seetls  and  hu,sks  of  rape  aft<'r 
the  oil  has  t»een  expressed.  It  is  used  fnr 
ft'tMling  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also  aa  a  rich 
manure. 

rape-oil* ».    [liape-sstd  oil] 

rape-root,  s.  The  root  of  the  rape-plant ; 
thu  i)lant  itself. 

rape  seed,  s.    The  seed  ot  lirassicaTapus. 

Rape-seed  oil: 

Chem.  :  A  yellow  oil  obtained  by  pressure 
from  the  see'ds  of  the  wintcr-ripe.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  a  density  of  0-91'2  at  Ij",  and 
solidifies  at  — 6'.  Used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soft  soaps,  and  for  lubricating  machinery. 

rape  (5),  s.    [Rope.] 

rape,  adv,    [Rape  (1),  a.)    Quickly,  speedily. 

•  rape,  •  rappe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Rape  (1),  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hasten,  to  hurry. 

"  Edward  mot  he  haue,  it  he  wild  him  r'i/>fl." 
/i.  Vrunne,  j».  S9t. 

2.  To  seize  and  c^irry  off. 

"  Paridfll  Ttipfth  ITellenorc." 

bpeiuer:  /■'.  y..  III.  x.    (Introd.) 

3.  To  affect  with  rapture  ;  to  transport, 

"  To  rape  the  flelde  with  toiurliet  of  her  utrliif." 
Drayton:  Pnt(<jrul»,V, 

4.  To  ravish  ;  to  commit  a  rape  on.  {Qwiin: 
Diet.  Med.,  p.  1,.1'20.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  commit  rape. 

"  There's  aotlilDK  new,  Menlpfus ;  as  bctura 
Tbty  rupi^.  extort,  fnrswear. ' 

Beywood :  Ili^archy  <^  Angela,  p.  Ml. 

•rape'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  rape  (I),  s. ;  'ful(t).1 
Given  to  tlie  violent  indulgence  of  lust. 

"  To  t«ach  the  rap^t  Hyeana  marrince." 

lii/ron't  2'ragedy. 

•  rape-ly.  adv.    [Raplt.] 

•  rap-fully,  adv.     [Rap  (l),  v.]    Violently. 

"  Oil  rough  rockB  rap/uZiie  fretting." 

St.inithurst :   VirgU  ;  .t'ntffd  lii,  SSfi. 

r&ph-a^el-esqne'  (que  as  k).  a,  [R aphael- 
isM.j  Like  Raphael;  iu  the  maimer  of 
liaphaelism. 

"T)3«-  circular  ceiling  la  to  Raphatletque  taste." — 
Daily  Telfgraph,  Si-jit.  A,  1885. 

Rapb'-a-el-i^xn,  s.  [From  Sanzio  Kaffaelle, 
liafael,  liaffacllo,  or  Raphael,  1483-1520.] 

Art :  Tlie  prinripUs  cairietl  out  in  the 
paintings  of  Ralfaelle,  who  idealised  his 
characters  rather  than  roprcsented  them  as 
they  were.     [Pue-Raphaelism.] 

Raph'-a-el-ite,  «.     [Kng.  Raphadiism)  ;  -ite."] 
Art:   One  wlio  adopts   the   principles  of 
Rjiphaelism  (q.v.). 

ra-pha'-ne-89,  s.pL  [Lat.  rnp^a7t(Tis);  fern, 
"pi.  adj.  sutr.  -eip.] 

Dot. :  A  tribe  of  Cruciferous  plants,  the  equi- 
valent of  Kaplkaniditi  (i|.v.). 

ra  pha'-ni-a,  «.    (Uaphanus.) 

J'athoL :  A  kind  of  ergi>tinm,  common  in 
Germany  and  Sweden,  f>aid  to  he  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  the  seeds  of  species  of  Ra- 
phunus  with  corn  before  it  is  ground  into  Hour. 

ra-ph&n'-i-dte,  3.pL  [Lat.  raphan{m);  fem. 
"pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idte.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Orlhoplocca  (q.v.), 

r&ph-an-iij'-mito,  ».     [Gr.   pa«^a^'tc  (rha- 

ph'i7}is)  =  a  kind   of  radisli ;  i«r;iii   {osrm)=. 
smell,  and  sutL  'ite(Min.);  U'er.  rluiphanosniU.] 
Mill.  :  The  same  as  ZuiiaiTK(q.v.). 

r&ph'-an-tls,    ».      [Lat.,    from    Or.  pa^arov 

{rhtiph'aiws)  —  a  radish.] 

JM.  :  Rfidish  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Ranlia- 
nidw  or  Raphuiicfl!.  Pod  elongate,  one-eelled, 
nnny- seeded,  or  tmnsvei*sely  Jointed,  the 
>iint.'*one-  or  two  celled,  the  cells  one-seodi'd. 
Known  species  six ;  from  Kuropc  ami  the 
temperato  |>arlH  of  Asia.      It  Ib  not  known  as  a 


wild  plant,  but  has  for  ages  been  cultivateu 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  now  in  the  L'oited 
States  and  other  new  countries.  Its  succulent 
roots  with  their  pniigi-nt  taiste  make  it  nmch 
apiireciatod  as  a  salad  n_iut. 

ra'-phe,  s.    [Gr.  pa/i)^  {rhaphe)  =  a  scam.] 

L  AnaL:  A  seam  or  longitudinal  line  di- 
viding anything  into  two  portions,  as  th6 
raphe  of  the  meduiia  ohlojujata,  &c. 

2.  Botany: 

0)  A  vascular  cord  connecting  the  baae  of 
the  nucleus  with  that  of  the  ovule. 

(2)  (O/anumheUl/fr):  The  line  of  junction 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  fruit. 

ra'-phi-a,  s.  [Native  name  of  one  species.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Calameae.  I^w  pnlma 
with  oval,  gigantic  pinnate  leaves,  and  fruit 
spikes  oft^-n  weighing  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  pounds.  Known  species : 
Jti'phia  ttnliifera,  the  Japftti  i)alm,  from  tbe 
Lower  Am:izon,  B.  rini/era,  the  IJamboo 
j>alm,  from  the  west  coast  of  Tropical  .Africa, 
which  yields  wine,  aud  if.  BvJJia,  cultivated  in 
Madagascar. 

raph'-i-de^,  s.  pi.  {GT.pa4'i'i{rhaphis\  geniti 
patpi&os  (rhajihidos)  =  a  needle,  a  pin.] 

Bot. :  Needle-shaped  transparent  bodies, 
lying  either  singly  or  in  bundles  among  the 
tissue  of  plant^s  ;  any  crystalline  formation  in 
a  vegetable  cell.  The  former  commonly  ecu- 
sist  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

ra-phid'-i-a,  s.    [RnApniDiA.] 

raph-i-dif -er-ous.  a.     [Mod.  Lat  raphidm, 

and  Lat.  Jcro  ~  to  bear.J 
Bot. :  Containing  rapltidea. 

rS-pli-id-i-oph'-rya,  s.  [Gr.  p<4t«  (rhaphUX 
genit.  pa'Jiios  (r/my>/(  u/o;<)  =  a  needle,  and 
u^pil?  (I'phnis)  =  an  eyebrow, J 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Heliozoa,  of  the  order 
Chalarothoraca.  Skeleton  in  the  form  of 
numerous  slightly  curved  spicules  placed 
tiingentially  iu  the  superficial  protoplasm, 

rSph'-il-ite,  5.  [Gr.  (>a<i>k  (rftap7ti5)= a  needle, 

and  Ai'Oos  {lithos)  =  si  stone.] 

Min. :  A  grayish-white,  acicnlar  variety  of 
Tremolite  (q.v.),  occurring  at  Lanark,  Canada. 

rjiph-i-o-sau'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  raphio-,  and 
Gr.  ^aOpos  {sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Pala:ont.  :  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  with  two 
species  from  tlie  Chalk.    {Etfieridge.) 

rap'-id,  a.  &  s.     [Fr,  rapide,  ftom  Lat.  rapidus 
=  rapid,    from   rnyiio  =;  to  snatch,    to  seize; 
Sp,  &  Ital.  nipido.] 
At  As  adjective : 

1.  Very  swift  or  qxiick  ;  moving  quickly; 
speedy  ;  as,  a  rapid  river. 

2.  Advancing  or  moving  on  quickly  or 
speedily  ;  as,  rapid  growth. 

3.  Quick  or  swift  in  performance  :  aa,  a 
rapid  speaker,  a  raj'id  writer. 

4.  Pone  or  completed  in  a  short  time;  per- 
formed witli  rapidity  :  as,  a  rapid  voyage. 

B.  As  subitt.  :  A  swift  current  in  a  river, 
where  the  channel  is  descending;  a  sudden 
descent  of  the  surface  of  a  stream,  without  a 
fill  or  en>!cade.    (Usually  in  plural.) 

rapid  fire,  a,  A  term  applied  to  m<>dern 
broecrt-Ioiiding  rilUtd  gun^  of  mutlium  to  small 
calibi  0,  whose  luccbaouun  |)«riuitfl  of  very  rapid 
Korvico. 
ra  pid'-i-tj^,  «.  [Vr.  rapidHi,  fW*m  Lat. 
'rapidit<item,  nccus.  of  rapiditas,  Uoia  rapidut 
=  rapid  (q.v.);  Ital.  rapiditi^.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rapid  ; 
swiftness  of  nuption  ;  celerity,  velocity,  si«'ed  : 
as,  the  rapidity  of  a  curivnt. 

2.  Quickness  of  ndvancemont  or  progresi : 
as,  rapidity  of  growtli. 

3.  Quickness  In  performance:  aa,   rapidity 

of  S|K'CCh. 

1.  The  quatlly  of  being  done  or  performed 
rapidly  :  as,  the  rapidity  of  a  voyage. 

ri\p'  Id-1^,  adv.  (Eng.  mptd ;  -ly.]  In  a 
rapid  manner ;  very  quickly  or  speedily ; 
Willi  rapidity,  celerity,  or  quick  progression. 

r&p'-Id-nfiss,  «.  [Kng  rapiJ;  ntss.)  Th« 
()uu1ity  or  state  of  being  mpid ;  nipldltj. 
quickness,  celerity,  speed,  swiftness. 


b6il,  b^;  poiit,  Ji^T^l;  cat,  90II,  chonis.  9hin.  bengh;  go.  Kcm;  thin,  (hla;  sin.  o^;  expect,  Xcnophon,  cjfi&U     Ihg* 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sli^n.    -tion.  -slon  =  sbun;  -(ion,  -^lon  -  ztiiXn.    -oious.    tious,  -alous  -  sbiia.    -bio,  -die,  Jtc.  -  bpl.  d^L 
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rapidolite— rare 


ra-pid'-6-Ute,  s.  [Gr.  panU  (rlutpis),  genit. 
pairtSo.;  {rlutpidos)  =  a  rod,  a  stick  ;  o  connect., 
and  At**05  (litlios)  =  a  stone.) 

Min. :    The    same   as   Wernerite 
(q-v.). 

ra'-pi-er,  s.  (Fr.  rapikre,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  but  prub.  Spanish.) 
A  light,  narrow  sword,  used  only  in 
thrusting ;  the  blade  has  a  lozenge- 
shaped  section. 


,ve  yoa  such  a  masterljr  report  .  .  . 
ivirr  most  especially." 
Skakap.:  Hamlet,  Iv.  7. 


And  for  your 


rapler-fish,  s.     The  sword-fish 
(q-v.). 

ra-pil'-li,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Ital.  rapiUo.] 
Petrol.  :     Fragments    of    volcanic 
scoria  mingled  with  the  ordinary  vol- 
canic ash  of  Vesuvius. 

rS.p'-ine,  rap'-ine,  s.  [Ft.,  fVom  Lat.  ra* 
pina,  from  rapio  =  to  snatch,  to  seize;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  rapina.] 

1.  The  act  of  plundering;  the  seizing  and 
carrying  away  of  things  by  force ;  plunder, 
pillage. 

■'  For  nine  years  agaluat  the  sons  of  mptns 
I  led  my  vettraiia."         J/iuon ;  CaracCacut,  L  1. 

*  2,  Violence,  force.    (Milton.) 

•  3.  Rape,  ravishment.  (Shakesp.  :  Titus 
Andronicus,  v.  2.) 

•rap-ine,  *rap'-ine,  *rap-yn,i'.(.  [Rap- 
iNt,  s.]  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob.  (Sir 
G.  Buck.) 

r&p'-mg.  a.     [Rap  (2),  v.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  tn  any  ravenous 
animal  borne  devouring  its  prey. 

•rap'-in-OUS,  a.  {Eng.  rapir^e);  -ous.] 
Rapacious,  plundering. 

'■  His  rapinoiu  deedes." 

ChapmLiit:  tlnrrirr ;  H ymne  to  Sermes. 

rap-loch,  rap'-lacli  (sh  guttural),  rap- 
lock,  s.  [Perhaps  from  rap  {'!),  v.,  and  lock 
(of  wool).]  Coarse,  undyed  woollen  cloth, 
made  fiom  the  most  inferior  kind  of  wool. 

"  Lay  by  your  new  preeu  coat,  and  pat  on  your 
raploch  grey."— .Scoff;  Old  Unreality.  cU.  vL 

•rap'-l3^»"rap-pliclie,  rape-ly,  a.  [Eng. 

rape  (1),  s. ;    -iy.]    Quickly,  speedily. 

••  Rydynge  fill  raptj/."  Piers  Plowman,  p.  823. 

•  rapp,  *  rappe,  v.t.    [Rap,  v.] 

•  rSp-pa-ree',  *  rap-a-ree,5.  [Ir.  rapaire 
=  a  noisy  fellow  ;  rapack  =  noisy.] 

1.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer. 

"  The  diatinotion  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier  and 
the  Insh  R-ipp-iree  ha*l  never  been  very  etron^ly 
marked.'— J/'ioauf(ij/.'  Biit.  £ng.,ch.  ivii. 

2.  A  worthless  fellow. 

rappe,  s.  [Fr.]  A  Swiss  denomination  of 
money  equivalent  to  the  French  centime. 

rap-pee',  s.  [Ft.  rdpe,  pa.  par.  of  rdper  =  to 
rasn  (q.v.).]  A  strong  kind  of  snuflf  of  either 
a  black  or  brown  colour.  It  is  made  from 
the  darker  and  ranker  kiuds  of  tobacco  leaves. 

raP'pel',  s.  [Fr.  =  a  recall,  from  Lat.  re-  = 
baek,  again,  and  appello  =  to  call.] 

Mil. :  The  roll  or  beat  of  a  drum  to  call 
soldiers  to  arms. 

T  Roppel  of  a  medal :  A  decision  declaring 
an  exhibitioner  to  be  worthy  of  the  medal, 
though  he  cannot  obtain  it  in  consequence  of 
having  obt.ained  an  equal  or  superior  awiird  in 
a  former  exhibition. 

rap' -per,  s.    [Eng.  rap  (1),  v.  ;  -er.J 

1.  One  wlio  raps  or  strikes. 

2.  The  knocker  of  a  door. 

"  He  Btood  with  the  rapper  ot  the  door  suspended 
for  a  full  minute  iu  hi3  hand."— STct-w  .■  Tristram 
Sha  ttdy. 

*  3.  An  oath,  or  lie.  (Lit.  that  which  is 
rapped  out.) 

•■  Thmiirb  this  Is  no  flower  of  the  suti.  yet  I  am  sure 
it  is  auiiietliiiig  that  desorves  to  l)e  cilled  a  rapper."— 
—Pttrkcr :  Hep.  of  Jichers.  Transp.,  p.  200. 

Biipp  ~ite,  s     [For  etym.  and  def.  see  Har- 

MOKIJ^T,  II. J 

Hip-port'.  ?  [Fr.,  from  rapporter  =  to  bring 
back  :  Lat.  r?-  =  back,  again,  and  apporto  =  to 
bring  Ua,  from  iwi-  =  to,  and  porto  =  to  carry.] 
A  resemblance,  a  correspondence,  an  agree- 
ment ;  harmony,  affinity. 


rap-pro^he-ment  (entasan),  s.  [Fr.]  An 

^reemeut,  an  understanding. 

■■  What  U  there  in  them  that  prevents  a  rapproche- 
ment, au  understanding  by  whlcn  the  peoples  may  get 
on  amicably  together?"— C«ntur^  Magazine,  J  nut,  1683, 
p.  253. 

rap-scal'-lion  (1  as  y),  s.  &  a.    [A  form  of 

rascallion  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  rascal ;  a  good-for-nothing 
fellow. 

"  Ay  did  they,  mony  aneo'them,  the  raptcaUiontI" 
— Scott :  Bridie  of  Lammermoor.  ch.  xxv. 

B,  As  adj. :  Rascally,  good-for-nothing. 

"  To  give  no  goods  to  those  raptcaUion  servants." — 
Daiti/  ,Veic$,  Sept   2a.  1S65. 

*  rap-scal'-lion-ry  (1  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  rap- 
scallion ;  -ry.]  Rapscallions  or  rascals  col- 
lectively. 

rapt,  *  rapte,  po..  par.  or  a.  &  5.    [Rap  (2).  i\ 
There  is  a  confusion  with  Lat.  raptus,  pa.  par. 
of  rapio  =  to  snatch.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pa.  par.  or  adjective  : 

*  1.  Snatched  or  carried  away  ;  hurried. 

"  Circled  waters,  rapt  with  whirling  sway." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  II.  xil.  20, 

2.  Transported,  enraptured ;  filled  with 
transport  or  ecstasy. 

"  A  swete  consent,  of  musick's  sacred  sound. 
Doth  rayse  our  mindes  laa  rapf )  al  vp  on  higK" 

Qasooiifite  :  The  Steele  Qlas,  p.  &5S, 

3.  Completely  absorbed,  engaged,  or  en- 
grossed. 

"  You  are  rapt,  sir.  In  some  work." 

Shakeip. :  Timon  of  Athem,  L  L, 

*  C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Rapidity. 

2.  An  ecstasy,  a  trance,  transport. 

"  Her  said  fulM  hipocrisy,  and  dlsaiinulyng  traonces 
and  raptet.'—BallL  Henry  Till.  (au.  S6), 

*  rS.pt,  V.t.     [Rapt,  a.) 

I.  To  carry  away  by  violence. 

as  the  Libyan  lion  . 


2.  To  transport,  to  ravish,  to  enrapture. 

"  They  in  my  defence  are  reasonbig  of  my  soil. 
As  rapted  with  my  wealth  and  btauties." 

Drasiton :  I'uly-Olbion,  a.  1& 

*  rap-ta-tbr'-es,  s.  pi.    [Raptores.] 

Ornith. :  lUiger's  name  for  the  Raptores. 

*  rap'-ter,  *  rap' -tor,  s.  [Lat.  raptor,  from 
raptus,  pa,  pa.  of  rapio  — to  seize,  to  snatch.] 
A  ravisher,  a  plunderer. 

"  Winlfrid.  who  chose 
To  have  her  life  by  the  lewd  rapter  spilt." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  10. 

t  rap-tbr'-e^,  s.  pi.  [Lat  nom.  pi.  of  raptor 
=  a  plunderer.] 

1.  Ornith.:  Swainson's  name  for  the  Accipi- 
tres  of  Linn^us  (which  is  being  revived  by 
some  taxonomists),  corresponding  to  the  Aeto- 
morphae  of  Huxley.  Bill  strong,  curved, 
sharp-edged  and  sharp-pointed,  often  armed 
with  a  lateral  tooth.  Upper  mandible  the 
longer,  strongly  hooked  at  tip.      Body  very 


HEAD   AND  FOOT  OF   BUZZARD. 

muscular,  legs  robust,  short ;  three  toes  in 
front,  one  bebind,  all  armed  with  long,  curved, 
crooked  claws  ;  wings  commonly  pointed  and 
of  considerable  size;  flight  usually  rapid  and 
powerful.  The  Raptores  were  formerly  divided 
into  two  sections  :  Nocturnal,  cont-iining  the 
Owls;  and  Diurnal,  containing  the  Hawks, 
Eagles,  Falcons,  and  Vultures.  The  modern 
order  Accipitres  has  three  sub-orders  :  Fal- 
cones,  Pandiones,  and  Striges. 

2.  Palceont. :  They  appear  first  in  the  Ter- 
tiary. The  most  important  genera  are  de- 
scribed in  this  Dictionary  under  their  respec- 
tive names. 

rS.p-tbr'-l-al,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  raptorius,  from 
raptor  =  a  snatcher,  a  seizer.] 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Raptores  (q. v.); 
living  by  prey  ;  raptorious. 

2.  Adapted  to  the  seizing  of  prey  :  as,  rap- 
torial legs. 

B,  As  suhst.  :  A  bird  of  prey ;  one  of  ths 
Raptores. 

*  rap-tbr'-i-ous,  a.     [Lat.  raptorius.}     Th« 
same  as  Raptorial  (q.v,). 

r&p'-tnre,  s.     [Eng,  rapt,  v, ;  -ure.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  seizing  ;  a  seizing  by  force. 

•  2.  The  act  of  hurrying   along    rapidly ; 
violent  rapidity. 

"  With  headlong  rapture."  Chapman. 

3.  A  transport  of  delight ;  ecstasy  ;  extrem<i 
of  passion  or  joy. 

"  In  this  rapture.  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent." 

ShaJiesp.  :   TroUtu  A  Creuida.  lit,  2. 

4.  Enthusiasm  ;  excessive  heat  of  imaginor 
tion. 

*  5.  Delirium  ;  disorder  of  the  mind. 

"  Her  brainsick  rapture:" 

SJfiJcetp.  .■  Troilut  i  Cretsida.  U.  S. 

•  6.  A  fit,  a  syncope,  a  trance. 

"  Tour  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  leta  her  baby  cry,"* 

Sfiaketp, :  Coriolanut,  IL  1. 

*  rap'-tured,  o.  [Eng.  raptur(e);  -ed.} 
Ravished,  transported,  enrajitm-ed. 

"  Kuptur'd  I  stood  :  and,  as  this  hour  amazed. 
With  reverence  at  the  lofty  wonder  gazed." 

Pope  :  Eoiner  ;  Odj/uey  Ti  199. 

*  r3.p'-ture-less,  a,  [Eng.  rapture;  -less.] 
Free  from  rapture  or  transports. 

"  Timid  and  raptureTess." 

Scott :  lion  lioderiek.    (Intrud.) 

*  rip'-tur-ist,  5.  [Eng.  rap(ur(<);  -ist.]  An 
enthusiast. 

"  Such  swarms  of  prophets  and  rapturitts  have  fl-)«Ti 
out  of  these  hives  in  some  ^sea."— Spenser :  On  Vulgar 
Prophecies  (16C5).  p.  iS. 

*  rap'-tur-ize,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Eng.  rapturie)  ;  -ize.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  put  into  a  state  of  rapture  ; 
to  enrapture. 

B.  Intra-ns. :  To  become  enraptured  :  to  be 
transported. 

rap'  -  tur  -  oils,  a,  [Eng,  raptur(c) ;  -ous.  ] 
Transporting,  ecstiitic,  ravishing  ;  full  of  rap- 
ture ;  exhibiting  or  marked  by  rapture. 

"  The  rapturous  applause  with  which  they  aalut'd 
the  other  sections  of  the  Bill' — Daily  Telegraph,  April 

9,  18S6. 

rSp'-tur-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  raptur<nts  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  rapturous  manner  ;  with  raptures  ;  ecstati- 
cally. 

"  Jtapturouslj/  applauded  ^f  crowded  theatres.'— 
Jtfaeaulay  :  BisL  Emj..  ch.  xvuL 

rar'-a  a' -vis,  phr.    [Xat.  =  a  rare  bii"d  (/««., 

\\.  Ii-i4).]      A  lare  bird ;  hence,  a  prodi;.'y,  a 
person  or  thing  of  very  uncommon  occurrence. 

rare  (I),  a~  Sl  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rarus  =  rare ; 
Dut,  roar ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  rart.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Scarce,  uncommon  ;  not  found  or  occur- 
ring oft^n  ;  not  frequent;  unusual;  seldom 
met  with  or  occurring, 

"  The  path  to  bliss  abounds  with  many  a  snan ; 
Learning  is  one,  and  wit  however  rare." 

Cou>per:  TnUh,  3f^ 

2.  Possessing  or  characterized  by  qualities 
seldom  to  be  met  with  ;  extraordinary;  sel'lom 
matched  or  equalled ;  especially  excellent  or 
valuable. 

"  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  I"        Epitaph  on  Ben  Jomon. 

3.  Thinly  scattered ;  sparse  ;  not  thick  or 
numerous, 

"  The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  Erreen, 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vU.  «L 

4.  Thin,  porous  ;  not  dense. 

*'  O'er  bog  or  steep,  throu^  strait,  rough,  dense.  Of 
rare.'  MiUon:  P.  L..  ii.  947, 

H.  Physics:  Ha\'ing  considerable  spaces  be- 
tween the  particles  of  a  body  ;  the  opposite  ol 
dense.     [Rarefaction.] 

•  B.  As  subst. :  A  rarity. 

•*  Put  down,  put  downe.  Tom  Coryate. 
Our  latest  rares,  which  glory  not" 

Coryai :  Crudities  (WllV 

rare  (2),  a.  [A,S.  hrir  —  raw  ;  Icel.  hrdr ;  O, 
Ger.  raw«r.]  Nearly  raw ;  imperfectly  oi 
little  cooked  ;  underdone.    (Also  spelt  rear.) 

"  And  new  laid  ecrs.  which  Baucis"  busy  ctre 
Tum'd  by  a  gentle  tire,  and  riiasted  rare." 

Ifryden     Oi-id  ;  Metamorphotts  vilL 


fete,  f4t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  car,  rule,  foU;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


rarebit— rashly 
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riire'-'bit,  j-.  [Rabbit  (1),  a.,  ^.]  A  dainty 
morsel  ;  a  Welsh  rabbit. 

rar'-ee-slldw,  s.  [Eng.  rare,  and  show.)  A 
liec-i)*show  ;  a  show  caiTied  about  in  a  box. 

"  Ab  tliongh  A  Ciittiullc  church  were  »  theatrv  or 
rare«thou:'—J-\eld.  Ayril  4.  Ubi. 

rar-e-fSic'-tlon.rar-4-fSio'-tion,  5.  (Fr., 
from  I^t.  rarf/wtus,  pa.  par.  of  rarf/acio^  I'l 
rarefy  (q.v.);  Sp.  rar^accion ;  Ital.  Ttir^Ai- 
ticnie.) 

Physics :  The  aotof  rendering  more  rare,  i.e., 
less  dense.  Used  specially  of  the  diminution 
in  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  of  an 
air  pump,  or  at  great  altitudes.  It  is  produced 
by  the  increase  in  the  size  uf  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  particles  of  air  or  otlier  gases,  so 
that  the  same  number  of  particU's  occupies  a 
larger  space  than  before  rarefaction  began. 
Called  also  Dilatation. 

rar-e-fi'-a-ble,  rir-e-fi'-a-tole,  a.  [Eng. 
Tctrc/y  ;  -libk.]  Capable  of  being  rarcllcd  ;  ad- 
mitting of  rarefaction. 

"So  lniHinBl(]«rab1c  a  portton  of  that  liquor  should 
b«  ra:eA'tMa  into  so  much  ardeot  Bplrit. "— £oyto / 
W(,rk».  I.  610. 

rar'-e-fy,  •  rar'-e-fy.  •  rar'-i-fy,  v.t.  k  i. 
[Kr.  rartfier,  from    I^t,    rarejacio  =■  \o   make 
thin  :  rarus  =  tliin,  and  /ado  =  to  make  ;  tip. 
rarificar ;  Ital.  rare/are,  rarijicttre.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  make  rare,  thin,  porous,  or  \ess 
dense  ;  to  expand  or  enlarge  a  body,  withniit 
addition  to  it  of  any  new  ])ortion  of  its  own 
matter.     (Opposed  to  condense.) 

"  Highly  rarfJUd.  the  yleUlius  iilr 
AdiitiU  thokr  atream.'  Thoimon  :  Humtnar,  7»t. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  spin  out. 

"  Fur  plftlu  truthH  lose  much  of  their  weight  when 
they  are  rarifj/'U  Into  subtiUUen."— S(i//inart««(/  -^er- 
moru,  \o\.  [.,  Mr.  4. 

•  B.  Intrans.  ;  To  become  rarefied,  thin, 
porous,  or  less  dense. 

"  E&rth  rarr/irt  to  dew."  Drydtfrt:  Fables. 

rare'-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  rare(l);  -ly.] 

1.  Seldom  ;  not  often,  not  frequently. 

"  Sometlmea  we  can  dlncover  neither  efficient  nor 
Anal  cauHc:  MDietiuieK,  but  more  rartly,  both.'— JJot- 
inff broke,  casay  L 

2.  Finely,  excellently ;  unusually  well. 

rare'-ness.  s.     [Eng.  r«re(l);  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rare  or  un- 
usual ;  uncotiimonness,  infrequency,  rarity. 

2.  Unusual  excellence. 

"  Hid  providences  towards  ua  are  to  be  admired  for 
the  rareneu  and  graclousueos  ol  them."— iSAarT) ;  ,Ser- 
nums,  vol.  IL,  eer.  1 

3.  Thinness,  tenuity,  porosity. 

rare' -ripe,  a.  &  5.    [For  ratheripe.]    [Rathe.] 

A.  As  (uij. :  Early  lipe  ;  ripe  before  otheis, 
or  before  the  usual  season. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  An  early  fruit.  Particularly 
a  kind  of  peacli  which  ripens  early. 

rar'-i-t^,  s.  [Ft.  rarUi,  from  Lat.  raritatem, 
B'^cus.  of  raritas,  from  rams  =  rare ;  Ital. 
rarita.]    [Hark  (1),  a.] 

1.  Uncommonness  or  infrequency  ol  occur- 
rence ;  rareness. 

"  Far  from  being  fond  of  any  flowur  for  lt«  rarltif." 
—fipettator, 

2.  Unusual  excellence. 

3.  Tliinncss,  tenuity,  rareness.  (Opi)08ed 
to  density.) 

"  That  I  may  >>ett«r  demonatnito  the  or^al  rarity 
and  tenuity  of  their  Imaginary  chaos,"— fien««y/  .S?r- 

4.  That  wliich  is  rare  or  uncommon  ;  some- 
tliinR  vahied  or  i)rized  for  its  scarcity  or  excel- 
lence. 

ras,  «.  [Arab,  =  a  head.]  A  word  prefixed  to 
the  uanirH  of  i-iomontorleH  or  capes  ou  Die 
Arabi.m  and  Aliiciin  eoastd. 

Bas-algethl,  s. 

A-^tmn.  :  A  fixed  star  of  8J  magnitude. 
Calle<l  also  a  IIckmiHs. 

Ras-alhagiie,  s. 

A.^tmn.:  A  llxe<!  star  of  tlie  second  magni- 
tude.    Called  alsri  a  Uphiuchi. 

ra-^ant',  ra-^dnto,  a.     [I'l.,  pr.  par.  of 

raser  —  to  shave.  J 

Fort.  :  A  term  applied  l*>  a  style  of  f.irtlfica- 
tiim,  hi  wliich  the  r<immanrl  of  the  wnrks  over 
the  couiilry  is  kept  very  low,  so  tliat  tlie  shot 
may  sweep  the  ground  witli  more  elfoct. 


r<!tS^1ldr-^  5.  ('Native  naitie.  Introduced 
iiitM  science  by  Hamilton  (Fish  0/ the  Ganges, 
p.  329).] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Ilasborina  (q.v.),  with  thirteen  species  of 
small  size,  from  the  Kjist  Indian  Continent 
and  Archi[)elago,  and  from  rivers  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa. 

riis-bdr-i'-na,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  rashori^a); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Cyprinidie.  Anal  very 
short,  (iorsal  behind  origin  of  ventrala,  abtJn- 
meu  not  compressed  ;  barbels,  when  present, 
never  moro  than  four ;  air-bladder  present 
without  osseous  covering.  There  are  five 
genera. 

"  ras-ca-bil'-i-aa, «.    [Rascal.]    a  rascal. 

■■  Mnkes  iia  little  gaine  of  ra»cat>Uiafu."—Br«ton: 
Strauffe  .VetccK.  p.  6. 

ras'-cal«  'rils'-call,  *raB-cayle,  '  raa- 
kaille,  *  ras-l£alle,  s.  &,  a.  [  According  to 
Skeat,  from  O.  Fr.  rascaiUe  (not  found);  Fr. 
ra^aille  =  the  i-ascality  orrAscal  sort,  properly 
scrapings,  refuse,  from  O.  Fr.  rascler ;  Fr. 
rader  =  to  scrape  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Port,  rascar  ; 
<).  Itid.  rascare  =  to  scrai>e,  from  Lat.  rasum, 
sup.  of  rado  =  to  scrape.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

"  1.  A  lean  animal,  esjiecially  a  lean  deer, 
not  fit  to  be  liunted  or  killed. 

"  The   hucka  and  lusty  st-i^s  amongnt  the  ratcait 
Btrewd."  Drayton  :  Poty-Olbion,  a.  18. 

•  2.  The  common  herd  ;  the  mob. 


•  3.  A  plebeian  ;  one  of  the  common  herd. 
4.  A  mean  fellow;  a  scoundrel,  a  rogue  ;  a 

di-shuricst  fellow  ;  a  trickster.     It  is  frequently 
used  in  pretended  anger  or  reproach. 

"  I  know  what  Tou  mean  by  hlRhui«,  ratcait  like 
yMinelt."—  Uacaulay ;  UUl.  Eng.,  cb.  iv. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Thin,  lean  :  as,  repeal  deer. 

2.  Worthless. 

•  3.  Mean,  low. 

"  Some  raical  groom." 

SJutkeip.  :  /ia/i«  of  Luerert,  671, 

•  rascal -lUEe»  a.    Like  a  lean  or  worthless 
deer.     (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  2.) 

•  ras'-cal  -  dom,    s.      [Eng.    rascaZ ;     -dom.] 
Rascality ;  rascals  collectively. 

"  In    tlie    subterranean    ehadcA    ot    ratcaldom." — 
Carlyle  :  MitetUanift,  lii.  202. 

*  ras'-cal-dry,  s.     [Eng.  rtwcai;  -dry.}    Ras- 
cality ;*raseals  collectively. 

"  Bo  base  a  ratcaldru' 
llreton  :  Pati/tUi't  fool't-cappe,  p.  21, 

'  ras'-cal-ess,    «.      [Eng.    rascal;    -ess.]      A 
fi-niiile  rasail. 


'  ras'-cai-i^xu,  5.  [Eng.  rascal;  'ism.]  The 
quality  pertaining  to  a  rascal ;  rascality. 

"  A    look    of    troubled    gaiety    and    raacalltm," — 
Carlylf     iHamond  Necklace,  ch.  xlv. 

r^8-cdl'-i-tj^,  s.     [Eng.  rosea/ ;  -iiy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rascally  ; 
such  qualities  as  make  a  rascal. 

"  Muat  you  out  of  your  rateallty  needa  take  it t' — 
Tador  :  llag  hath  lott  A(j  Pearl.  Hi. 

"  2.  Rascals  collectively. 

"  Uotch-potrh  of  rajicaltty." 

ISeaum.  S  J-'lct.  :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn, 

•  ras-c&l'-lldn.  *  ras-c^l'-U^A  (1  as  y),  a. 

jltABCAL,]     A  low,  mean  wretcli. 

JiKtus  rafiitthm  ' 
lyron  ,    Letter  to  Sir.  i/ut-ray. 

ras'-cal-lj^,  a.  [Eng.  rasad;  -ly.)  Like  a 
rascal  ;  im^an,  hiw,  base,  good-for-nothing, 
Irickisli,  dishonest. 

"  A  rascally  Mlave  I"— M<lke*p.  :  3  Urmry  IF.,  11.  4. 

'  ras-ole,  '  ras-klo*  v.i.    [Raxi.e.] 

'  rase,  (1)  "  race,  v.t.  [Fr.  rasrr  •=  to  scrape, 
I'l  sliave,  to  raze,  from  Low  Lat.  rano,  tunn 
I^t.  ni.sinn.  sup.  of  rado  =  to  scrape  ;  Sp.  Si 
Villi.  ra.-*tir  ;   Ital.  m.-idrc.]    [Razi:.] 

L  To  touch  su(H!rficially  in  [Missing;  to  nib 
ailing  the  surface  ot ;  to  graze,  to  shave. 

2.  To  Hcmpe,  scratch,  or  rub  out ;  to  erase. 

"  Whan  we  Iwi  nb«iut  to  rai«and  do  away  any  manrr 
writynK."- A'(jA*r;  .s^t^n  i'talmn,  I'a.  ixxIL 

3.  Tc.  (dditemte. 

"  The  tide  ruilihig  raget  what  I*  writ." 

young:  Xliiht  Thought*,  ▼. 


4.  To  tear  out. 

"  Out  o(  hie  hedde  his  lyea  he  gnn  raae.' 

Lgdgalr :  .StvrU  qf  TTubee. 

5.  To  pull  down  or  level  with  the  grunnd  ; 
to  overthrow,  to  destroy,  to  raze.  (Fsalm 
cxxxvii.  7.)    (Blot,  v.  %] 

*  rase  (2),  v.L    [Race,  v.] 

rase,  raise,  pret.  o/v.    [Rise,  ftj 

'  ra^c,  (1),  s.     [Rasb  (1),  ti.J 

i.  A  scratch,  a  graze,  a  slight  wound, 

"  They  whoao  teudcnica*  aliriukcth  ftt  the  least  ram 
of  a  needle  poloL"— iToo**)- .'  Ecctejinttfal  Potity. 

2.  The  act  of  erasing  or  cuucelling ;  an. 
erasure. 

*  rase  (2>,  s.    [Race,  s.) 

rHa^  (1),  '  rasch*  a.  &  adv.  [Pan.  &  8w. 
rask  —  brisk,  quick,  rash ;  led.  roskr^ 
vigorous  ;  Dut.  rasch  =  quick  ;  Ger,  rotch  = 
quick,  vigorous,  rash.] 

A.  .-45  adjective: 

*  \.  Quick,  hasty,  sudden. 

"  The  reaion  of  thht  mth  alarm  to  know." 

Sfiaketfi.  :  /:af0  of  Lucrec*.  AtK 

*  2.  Demanding  haste  or  immediate  atten- 
tion ;  urgent,  pressing. 

"  M)'  matter  Is  ko  nuft." 

Sh'iketp. :  TWUiii  A  Creuida,  It.  S. 

3.  Hasty  in  council,  speech,  or  action  ;  pre- 
cipitate, hasty  ;  wanting  in  caution  or  de- 
liberation ;  thoughtless,  reckless,  headlong, 
foolhardy.     (Scott:  liokeby,  iv,  19.) 

4.  Done,  uttered,  formed,  or  entered  upon 
witli  too  great  haste,  or  without  deliberation^ 
reflection,  or  caution  ;  hasty,  foolhardy. 

"  Change  thv  rath  intent," 

Pope:  Homer;  ntadxv.mt. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Rashly,  foolishly,  recklessly. 

iKly  and  rath  t" 
lAeip  .  OlheHo.  ill.  4. 

*  rash-embraced,  a.  Too  readily  or 
hastily  harboured.  (^/taAresp. :  Merchant  of 
Vtnifty  iii.  2.) 

*  rash-levied,  a.  Collected  in  haste. 
(Shaken-}'.  :  lUchard  III.,  iv.  3.) 

r&sh  (2),  a.  [Icel.  rojsA-r  =  ripe,  mature.) 
Applied  to  corn  in  the  straw,  so  dry  as  to 
fall  out  of  the  ear  with  handling.    (Piov.) 

*  r&sh  (1),  s.  [Ital.  rascia.]  A  kind  of  inferior 
silk,  or  silk  and  stuff  manufacture. 

"  Become  tufftaffety  ;  and  our  chllilrt'ii  aliall 
See  11  i>lain  rath  awhile,  then  nought  Ht  all." 

ih/tine  :  Atliret,  Iv.  3L 

r&Sh  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  rasche,  rasqu^  (Fr.  rarht), 
so  cJilled  from  the  desire  to  scratch  it ;  Lat, 
rasum,  sup.  of  rado  =  to  scrape,  to  s<'ratch  ; 
cf.  Prov.  rasca  =  the  itch ;  Bp.  rascar  =  to 
scratch.]    [Rascal.] 

I'athol. :  An  eruption  or  efflorescence  on  the 
skin,  consistingof  rod  patches,  diffused  irregu- 
larly over  the  body.     [Nettlerasu.] 

■  rilsh  (1),  v.t.  [Rash  f  1),  a.]  To  put  together 
liastily  or  hurriedly  ;  to  prepare  hurriedly. 

"  My  former  edition  of  Acta  and  Mouuuieiita,  to 
hastily  riithed  uji  at  that  pn»tut."—Pox :  Jtartgrs, 
)•.  646. 

'  r&Sh  (2),  "  race,  r.f.  [O.  Fr.  «*ra«T  ;  Fr. 
arracJier  =  to  tear  up  or  away,  from  Lat.  ea- 
radico  =  to  eradicate  (q.v.),] 

1.  To  tear,  pull,  or  pluck  suddenly  or  vio- 
lently ;  to  snatch. 

"  He  nuhod  Itlmoutof  thoaaddleL"— ,.4rfh«r(^Z(frf« 

Orylnune.  \y  Ul  led.  IRtl). 

2.  To  cut  to  pieces  ;  to  slice,  to  hack,  to 

divide. 

"Sir,  I  nilw'd  my  i)urpo»e  in  hia  ann.  mth'd  hli 
(hmli!il  ■li^eve."— Arti  Jtmeon :  Every  Man  out  of  All 
Humour.  Iv.  9. 

r&sh'-er,  s.  [From  rash  0),  a.,  from  th(  rash 
ness  or  haste  witli  which  it  is  cooked.]  A  thin 
slice  of  bacon  for  frying  or  broiling. 

"  Katiiert  of  slng'd  bacon  on  Die  coals.' 

Ifryden  .  Vock  *  Fox. 

*  r&8h -f 411,  a.  (Eng.  Tnsh:-fuU.\  Rash,  hasty. 

"  Vku   with    hutin  douHie,   and   rathfult    si-ntrncc 
■tmiKbU'       TurbtrHle:  Htipraite  uf  Women. 

-r&ah'-Ul&g.  5.  [Eng.  rash  (1).  n.  ;  -Hnp-l 
Due  who  acts  hastily  or  rashly  ;  a  rash  person, 

"What  nuhUngt  A*iH\  dolltiht,  thataol-or  men  dMplM," 
Sylprtt^r     Ihi  llaria*.  [t.  **'.. 

r&Sh'-lj^,  oilv.  [Eng.  rash  (1).  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  « 
r.isli  manner;  with  nishiu'ss,  or  precipitation  ; 
ha-slily,  reckleHsly,  f(M)Hinnltly. 

"  On  oertAln  daiigrn  wo  toi>  raMw  run." 

Prpe  :  Oom^  ;  llUtd  ill.  TC 


hSU,  hS^ :  p6}it.  i6^l ;  oat.  90II,  choms,  fhln.  benph ;  go.  Aom ;  thin,  this ;  slzi.  a^ ;  oin>oot,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.      tion,  -slon  -  shiin:  -(Ion,    flon      zhun.    -clous,  -tloos,    sioua     shils.      bio.    dJo,  Ac.       b^l,  d^ 
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rash'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  rash  (1),  a. ;  -ness.] 

I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rash ;  too 
great  haste  in  forming,  ulteiing,  or  uuder- 
takinii  anything ;  a  disposition  to  decide  on 
or  uiuicrtake  things  without  dehberalion,  or 
consideration;  readiness  or  disposition  to  act 
without  regard  to  the  consequences,  or  with 
a  contempt  of  danger;  precipitation,  fool- 
bardiness. 

"  HisbeginninRa  mast  be  In  rtwAncM  ;  aiioble£aiilL" 
—Dryden  :    Virg-U  ;  Qeoryie*.     (Ded.J 

2.  A  rash,  fooUiardy,  or  reckless  act  or  deed. 

raf '-ing.  s.    IKase  a),  »•! 

ShipbKild.  :  The  act  of  marking  by  the 
edges  of  moulds  any  figure  upon  limber,  &c, 
with  a  rasing-kuife,  or  with  the  points  of 
compasses. 

rasing-iron,  s. 

Navt. :  An  iron  to  clean  old  oakum  out  of 
the  seams  previous  to  recaulking;  a  rave- 
hook. 

rasing-knife,  s.  A  small  edged  tool, 
fixed  in  a  liandle,  and  hooked  at  its  point, 
used  for  making  particular  marks  on  lead, 
timber,  tin,  &c. 

•  raS'kdile,  *  ras-Uall,  ».    [RascauJ 

•ras-kle,  v.i.    [Raxle.] 

X&s-kor-nik,  8.  [Rus3.  =  schismatics,  dis- 
senters.] 

Ecdes.  :  The  term  applied  to  a  dissenter 
fi-om  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions.   [Staroveetzee.] 

r^SOO',  s.  [See  def.]  Tlie  native  Indian 
name  for  a  flying  squiiTel  of  India. 

*  r^sbr'-es,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rado  (pa.  t  rasi)  = 
to  scrape.] 

1.  Ornith. :  An  order  of  Birds  founded  by 
Illiger,  with  two  sub-orders,  (1)  Columbacei, 
and  (2)  Gallinacei  (q.v.).  They  are  now  made 
orders  of  Carinate  Birds  ;  the  former  (Co- 
lumbEp)  including  the  Pigeons,  and  the  latter 
(GalliiKt),  with  eight  families  :  Cracidfp,  Opis- 
tlioconiidae,  Phasianids,  Meleagridfe,  Tetraon- 
id3e,Pteroclidpe,Tumicid£e,andMegapodidBe. 

2.  Palceont. :  They  commenced  apparently 
in  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

ra-sbr'-i-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  Ta$or(€s);  Eng. 
*adj.  suflf".  'icU.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Ra- 
sores  (q.v.). 

ra'-^ot,  ra'-f out,  ru'-sot,  s.  [Native  name.J 

Pharm.  :  A  medicinal  cxti^act  from  the  root 

of  Berberis  I.yciuin,     [Bekbeuis.)    Valued  as 

a  febrifuge,  and  as  a  local  application  in  eye 

disease. 

rasp,  5.     [O.  Fr.  raspe;  Ft.  rdpe.]     [Easp,  v.] 

1.  A  coarse  file  having,  instead  of  chisel-cut 
teeth,  its  surface  dotted  with  separate  pro- 
truding teeth,  formed  by  the  indentations  of 
a  pointed  punch.  It  is  used  almostesclusively 
upon  comparatively  soft  substancea,  as  wood, 
horn,  and  the  softer  metals. 

2.  A  raspberry  (q.v.).    (Prov.) 

"  Set  Borrel  among  ronpi.  and  th«  rtupt  wlH  be  the 
■jnaller."— £acoH.-  A'al.  /ii»i<'r}/. 

rasp-puncll,  s.    A  tool  for  catting  the 

teeth  of  rasps. 

rasp,  *  rasp-en,  v.t  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  rasper  (Fr. 
Taper),  from  O.  H.  Ger.  raspon  (Ger.  raspeln) 
=  to  rasp  ;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  hrtspan,  U.  H-  Ger. 
respen  =  to  rake  together.] 

A.  Tra7i6itive  : 

1.  LU. :  To  rub  with  a  coarse,  rough  abrad- 
ing implement ;  to  file  with  a  rasp  ;  to  rub  or 
abrade  with  a  rough  file. 

"The  simple  operation  of  trimming  and  ratpinff 
the  hoot."— field,  March  6,  1366. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  grate  harshly  upon ;  to  offend 
hy  coarseness  or  roughness  of  treatment  or 
language. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  rub  or  grate. 

2.  To  belch  ;  to  eject  wind  from  the  stomach. 

"  All  enipticms  of  adz.  thonghBin^l!  and  slight,  civ« 
%n  entity  ut  sound  which  we  cxll  crHckJiuf,  put^ng, 
epitlii)^,  Ac.,  so  m  caudles  that  spit  flame  i(  they  b« 
wet,  so  in  raspinff." — Bacon.'  .Vttt,  Bitt,,  %  123. 

r&S'-pa-tor-i?',  s.  [Fr.  rospotoire,  from  rasper 
=  to  rasp.] 

Surg. :  An  instnmientused  in  rasping  bones 
for  surgical  or  anatomical  purposes. 


rasp'-ber-ry  (p  silent),  «.  [Eng.  rasp,  and 
Iterry,  from  the  rough  look  of  the  fruit.  The 
old  name  was  raspis-bcrry,  ra ^pice-berry,  or 
raspise-berry,  in  which  rasj-ise  or  raspice  is  a 
corrupt,  of  raspis  (=  rasiies),  a  plural  form 
from  ro-^p,  the  ]trovincial  name  of  the  plant ; 
ItaL  raspo  =  tlie  raspberry ;  cf.  Ger.  krutz- 
beere,  from  krat:en=.  to  scratch.) 
Botany: 

1.  Bubus  IdcBus,  a  shrubby  plant  with  many 
suckers  ;  the  piickles  of  the  stem  straight 
and  slender,  those  of  the  flower  shoots 
curved ;  the  leaves  pinnate,  three  to  five 
foliolate.-whiteand  hoary  beneath  ;  the  flowt-rs 
drooping,  the  drupes  docidnous.  Found  in 
woods  and  thickets  of  mountain  regions  in  the 
north  of  Eurupo  and  Asia.  The  epecieg  in 
gardens  id  the  wild  plant,  greatly  improved  by 
cultivalioD.  The  fruit  res<^^mbles  the  straw- 
berry in  not  becoming  acid  in  the  etomach. 
There  are  red  and  yellow  varieties.  2i.  odoratus 
is  a  highly  ornamental  shrub  of  the  northern 
United  States  and  Canada     A  garden  plant. 

2,  The  fruit  of  the  i-aspberry.  It  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  jam,  various  liqueurs,  kc 

raspberry-bush,  s.    [Raspberrt,  1.] 

raspberry-jam  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  acuminata,  from  Western  Aus- 
traba-  The  wood,  which  is  used  for  making 
arms,  is  hard,  heavy,  and  has  an  odour  like 
raspberrj'  jam. 

raspberry  -  vinegar,  s.  A  plea.sant 
acidulous  cordial  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
raspberries. 

rasp'-cr,  s.    [Eng.  rasp  ;  -^r.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  whicli  rasps;  a  rasp,  a 
scraper.  (Specif.,  a  file  for  rasping  the  burnt 
surface  trura  loaves  of  bread.) 

2,  A  difficult  fence.    (Hunting  slang.) 

*  ras-pice,  s.    [Raspberry.] 

*  rasp'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  o.    [Rasp,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  jmr. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Sci^ping  or  rubbing  with  a  rasp. 

2.  Having  a  grating  or  scraping  sound. 

■'  A  preat  rasinnff  laogh."— O.  W.  Uolmei:  Profeuor 
(ed.  18o0),  p.  39. 

3.  Difficult  to  take.  (Said  of  a  fence.) 
(Hunting  slang.) 

"  Away  over  some  rasping  big  fences  to  the  flsh- 
ponda."— /"wW.  Dtu.  26,  ISSi 

rasping-mill,  s.  A  saw-mill  for  reducing 
dye-woods  to  dust. 

*  ras-pis,  *  ras-pise, ».    [Raspberry.] 

•rasp'-S^,  a.     [Eng.  rasp;  -y]    Like  a  rasp; 
grating,  rough,  harsh. 

*•  Unrainly.  nubbly  fruit  it  waa,  as  hard  and  touch 
as  harts  hom,  raspy  to  the  teeth."— fi.  J>,  liia-Ji- 
more:  ChrittoiceV .  ch. 


rasse,  a.    [Javanese  rasa  =  a  sensation  in  the 

uosc.J 
ZooU  :  The  Lesser  Civet  (q.v-X 

rasf-6-lyte,  s.   [Gr.pao-ro?  (rftn^/05)=  quick- 
est, and  AvTik  (Jutos)  =  soluble.] 

Min. :  A  mica-like  mineral  associated  with 
pyrites.  Compos. :  a  liydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia. 
Dana  refers  it  to  Voiglite  (q.v.). 

ras-tri'-tes,  s.    [Lat.  rastr(um)  =  a  rake ;  euff. 
ites.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Graptolites  or  Rhab- 
dophoia.  The  polypary  consists  of  a  slender 
axial  tube,  having  on  one  side  a  row  of  cellules, 
or  hydrothecae,  separate  and  not  overlapping. 
Five  British  species  are  known,  all  from  the 
Lower  Silurian.  The  typical  species  is  Eas- 
tritesperegrinus,  which,  with  R.  triangulatus,  is 
found  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  (Quar.Journ. 
Geol.  Soc.y  vii.  59,  60.)  Ethcridge  makes  a 
zone  of  ^.  peregrinus  in  tlie  Upper  Birkhill  or 
Gray  Shale  group  of  the  Lower  Llandovery. 
Found  also  in  Bohemia  (where  it  is  said  to 
extend  to  the  Upper  Silurian),  in  Saxony,  ic. 

»ra'-sure  (s  as  zh),  s.    [Lat.  rasvra,  from 
rasuvi,  sup.  of  rado  =  to  scraiie.] 

1.  The  act  of  scraping  or  shaving ;  the  act 
of  erasing^  erasure. 

2.  A  mark  in  writing  by  which  a  letter, 
word,  or  other  part  of  a  document  is  era.'^ed 
or  effaced  ;  an  erasure, 

"  Such  a  writing  oueht  to  be  free  from  any  Tltnpen* 
tlon  of  rasurc'—Aiiliffe :  Paragon. 


rat,   *ratt,   *  ratte,  s.     [A.S.   net;  cogn. 

\\  ith  O.  Dut.  ratu  ;  Dut.  rat ;  Dan.  roM< ;  Sw. 
rotta  ;  Ger.  ratte,  ratz ;  Itol.  ratto;  8p.  rata; 
Fr.  rat;  Low  Lat.  ratus,  rut" :  Gael.  &  Ir. 
radan ;  Bret.  riiz.  Probably  from  the  same 
root  as  rase  or  raze,  razor,  and  rod£nt.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit, :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  deserts  his  party  (especially  In 
politics),  as  rats  are  eaid  to  forsake  a  falling 
house  or  a  doomed  ship. 

••  He  [StrafTord]  was  the  first  of  the  ratt,  the  first  of 
those  atateameo  whose  ^atriuliMJi  has  beeu  only  the 
coquetry 'if  political  proBtitutioii.aiiil  whose  pr-jfligncy 
has  taught  governin«ut3  toailoi't  the  old  luaximof  thd 
sl&ve- market,  that  tt  la  cheaper  to  l>uv  Lhaii  breed,  to 
Import  defenders  irum  an  opposition  thitn  toresirthem 
in  a  ministry."— J/ucou/ay.'  Enay  :  SaUam, 

(2)  A  workman  who  takes  work  for  less 
than  the  regular  wages  current  in  the  trade  ; 
also  a  workman  who  takes  employment  at  an 
establishment  where  the  regular  hands  have 
struck. 

IL  2ool. :  A  name  popularly  applied  to  the 
larger  murines,  but  more  strictly  applicable 
to  two  species  :  (I)  the  English  Black  Rat 
(Mus  raitus),  and  the  Brown,  or  Norway  Rat 
(M.  decumanus).  llie  former  is  a  small,  lightly- 
built  animal,  about  seven  inches  long,  with  a 
slender  head,  large  ears,  and  a  thin  scaly  tail, 
longer  than  the  body.  In  temperate  climates 
the  colour  is  a  bluish-black,  li^'hter  on  the 
belly.  This  species  is  represented  in  warmer 
climates  by  tiie  Alexandrian  Rat  (itf.  alexan- 
drintis,  Geoff.,  better  known  as  M.  rattus  rw- 
fescens,  see  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1886,  p.  57),  with 
a  gray  or  reddish  back,  and  white  under-sur- 
face.  By  lat^r  naturalists  it  is  considered  as 
only  a  variety.  The  albino  and  pled  rats,  kept 
as  pets,  also  belong  to  this  species,  which  had 
its  home  in  India,  and  penetrated  thence  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  \'  orld,  driving  out 
the  native  rats,  and  to  be,  in  its  turn,  ex- 
terminated by  the  Brown  Rat  (probably  a 
native  of  Cliina,  where  a  similar  species,  M. 
humiliatus,  is  still  found).  The  Brown  Rat  is 
much  more  heavily  built  than  the  Black  Rat, 
grayish-brown  above  and  white  bt-ntath  ;  ears, 
feet,  and  tail  flesh- oolo tired.  Melanism  often 
occurs,  but  such  animals  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  ordinary  specihcditlerences  from  i  lie 
true  Black  Rat.  Length  of  head  and  body  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  tail  .shorter.  Both  the 
species  are  omnivorous,  prcdaceous,  and  ex- 
tremely fecumt,  breeding  four  or  Ave  times  in 
the  year,  the  female  producing  from  four  to 
ten  blind,  naked  young,  which  breed  in  their 
turn  at  about  sis  months  old.  M.  fascipes  is 
the  Brown-footed  Rat  of  Australia  ;  Aesn/.m 
bandicota,  the  Bandicoot,  or  Fig-rat ;  and  N. 
bengalensis  the  Indian  Field  Rat.  [Kanoaroo- 

BAT.] 

5  To  smell  a  rat :  To  be  suspicious  ;  t-o  have 
an  idea  or  suspieion  that  all  is  not  right ;  to 
suspect  some  undernand  plot  or  i>roceeding. 

rat-catcher,  s.  One  who  makes  it  hU 
business  to  catch  rats. 

rat~plt,  s.  A  pit  or  inclosure  into  which 
a  number  of  rats  are  put  to  be  killed  by  dogs. 

rat-poison,  s.    [Ratsuanb.) 

rat-snake,  s. 

ZooL:  Ptyas  mucosus,  a  powerful  snake, 
attaining  a  length  of  seven  feet  and  upwards, 
Common  in  India  and  Ceylon,  scarce  in  the 
Archipelago.  It  frequently  enters  houses  in 
search  of  mice,  rats,  and  young  fowls.  It  is 
fierce,  and  always  ready  to  bite.  When  irri- 
tated it  is  said  to  utter  a  pecuUar  diminuendo 
sound.  (Giinther.)  The  name  is  sometime 
applied  to  the  genus  Spilotes. 

rat-tail,  s.&a, 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  same  as  Rat-tailfile  (q.v.X 

2.  A  disease  in  horses  in  which  the  hair  of 
the  tail  is  permanently  lost. 

3.  In  farriery,  an  excrescence  growing  from 
the  pastern  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  of  % 
horse. 

B,  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  rat's  tail  in  shape. 
B'<t-tailjile:  A  small,  tapering  file,  circulai 

in  its  transverse*section. 

rat-tailed,  a.  Having  a  long  tapering 
tail  like  a  rat. 

Rat'tailed  kannaroo-rat : 

ZooL  :  Hyjysiprymnus  murinvf. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p(tt 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  co  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  liw. 


rat— ratol 
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Sot-tailed  larva^  Rat-UiiUd  maggot : 
Entom. :  The  larva  of  the  Drone-fly  (q.v.). 
It  is  aquAiic,  breatbiiig  by  ft  tube  at  tue  Uil. 

Sat-taiUd  seirpent: 
ZooL :  Bolhrops  lanc«oUUua, 
Rat-iailed  shrao:  (Musk-rat,  2]. 
rat-trap,  $.    A  trap  for  catclung  rati, 
rat's  tall,s. 

1,  The  saine  as  Rat-tail  (q.v.). 

2.  Naut. :  The  pointed  or  tapored  end  of  a 
rope. 

r&U  v.t.    [Rat.  «.] 

L  LU. :  To  catch  rats, 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  forsake  oue'a  I'arty,  especially  In  poll- 
tics  ;  to  desprt  one's  jissoi-iates  from  seltisli, 
dislionourablc,  or  ncwceiiary  motives. 

*'0n«  of  llie  Brighton  iiieni\ivn  hna  raCteU  from  the 
Liberal  iidt:.'— Modern  &M:ieti/.  Jaii.  16,  188)1,  p.  LIS. 

2.  To  work  for  lfs.s  wa^es  thnii  tlie  geiit-ral 
■body  of  workmen  are  willing  to  acd-pt ;  to 
take  employment  in  -m  establishment  where 
tlie  regular  liands  have  atruck. 

ra'ta^s.    [Maori.] 

Hot.  &  Comm. :  Metrosideroa  robusta,  a  tree 
with  hard  wood  growing  In  New  Zealand. 

rat-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  mtubls;  -Uy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ratable, 

rat'-a-t>le,  rato'-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  rate  (i),  v. ; 

-able.] 

1.  Cai»ahle  of  being  rated  or  set  down  at  a 
certain  value. 

"Twenty  Orai  were  rafa&7«  totwvia&rk«iof  lUuer." 
—CamJrn  :  linnainc*;  Money. 

2.  Liable  by  law  to  be  rated  or  assessed  to 

taxation. 

"Enhancing  the  rateahU  Tnjuo  of  the  hensdlta- 
iDta,tiA."—l\tiitt,  April  B,  :sa&. 

3.  Reckoned  according  to  a  certain  rate ; 
proportionwd. 

"  A  rafnhla  i>n^cnt  nf  nil  the  (lehtj  of  the  deOMwed 
In  equal  ili;^rc*:.'  — iiiaekaUme:  ComutwrUanet, 

rat-a-blc-ness,  ff.  [Eng.  nrta/j?e; -ties.?.!  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ratable  ;  ratability. 

rat-a-bly.  adv.  [Eng.  ratah(le);  'ty.]  By 
rate*  or  proportion ;  proportionally  ;  in  pro- 
portion. 

r&t-a-fi'-a,  •  rat-a-fi-az;  •  rat-i-fi'-a, 
'  rat-i-fle,  3.  [b'r.  ratafia,  from  Malay,  arag 
=  arrack  (q.v.),  and  («/iu.  =  rum.J  A  spiritu- 
ous liquor  tlavoured  with  the  kernels  of  several 
iiiudsof  fmit,  as  cherries,  apricots,  ite^chcs, 
&C.,  and  sweetened  with  sugar.  Applied  to 
the  liqueurs  called  noyau,  curagoa,  ^ 

•  rat'-al,  a.    (Eng.  ra((c);  -oJ.J    Pertaining  to 

or  concerning  rates. 

ra  tiln',  «.    [Rattan.] 
ra  tan'-hi-a,  s.    (Rataht.J 
ratanlila-red,  s. 

Cht-m.  :  A  rt'd  aulistancefonnd  ready  formed 
in  rhat;iny  bjiik,  and  also  prmliice'lRy  heating 
ratanhia  tannic  arid  with  dilute  acids.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water. 

ratanbla  tannic-aold, «. 

Clicm. :  A  peculiar  tyenn-coloured  tannin, 
foimd  in  the  iiark  of  rnrmhiii  or  rhatauy  rout. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

r&t'-an  bine,  9.  [Eng.  ralanhiia);  •inc.] 
Cluiiu  :  CioHj-tXOs.  A  compound  occurring 
In  the  extract  of  ihutany  root.  The  extract  is 
trtJiled  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  ni- 
trate fieed  from  load  by  bulphydricarid  yields, 
on  evaporation,  ciyhtals  whii-h,  wluii  jmrillcd, 
form  au  aggregation  of  delicatt^  white  needles. 
Ratjinliine  dissulvcs  to  some  extent  In  boiling 
water,  slightly  In  boiling  »pirit,  and  is  quite 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 
Mixed  with  nitric  add  and  heai'd  to  tlio 
boiling  point,  it  turns  roae-red  and  then  rnl>y- 
red.  finally  becoming  blue.  It  uintes  both 
with  acids  and  alkalis. 

pAt  an  f,  rh&t'-an-j^,  rAt-tan-f,  ra- 
t&n  hi-a,   ».    [Pe'ruv.  ratana.]  '  (See  com* 

pound.) 

ratany-root»  c 

Hot.:  Krameria  trlondra.  (For  Its  qoalltlcs 

■ce  Kniiiieria.] 
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ratch,  r.<.     [A  corrupt,  of  reach,  v.  (q.v.).] 
;^'tiu/. :  To  fitind  off  and  on  ;  to  sail  by  the 
wind  on  any  tack. 

"  Svi\il  hi-r  ruirhing  like  that  avaj  to  wtudVtrd."— 
DaUg  Telt^ajjh,  A  us.  19,  1S6A. 

r&t9h  i\\  U    [A  weakened  form  of  rack  0).  ■- 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Uorot,  :  A  sort  of  whad  having  fangs, 
which  serve  to  lift  tlie  detenta,  and  thereby 
cause  a  clock  to  Htnke. 

2.  Mach.  :  A  rackdjar  with  Inclined  angnlar 
tet-tti  between  which  a  pawl  drops.  A  circular 
ratch  is  a  ratchct-whceU 

rStt^h  (2),  «.    (Ratcii,  tLl 

Kaut. :  The  act  of  sailing  by  the  wind  on 
any  tack. 

"  Put  tlir  ship  ahont.  nntl  k«]it  ft  hal(-hocr'§  rtfcJl 
OD  tliti  port  ltiA:)L."—UaUu  Tele^aph,  Ai'g.  19,  1606. 

"  rat9h  (3),  *  ratcbc,  s.    [Rach.] 

r£it9h'-et,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  ratch  (1),  «.] 

Mack. :  The  detent  (q.v.)  which  prevents  the 
backward  motion  of  a  Ratchet-wheel  (q.v.). 

ratohet-brace,  s.  A  boring-brace  in 
wliicli  the  spindle  cariyingtlie  bit  is  rotated  by 
means  of  a  ratchet-wheel  and  a  spring-pawl 
on  a  hand-lever.  It  is  used  for  drilling  a  liole 
In  a  narrow  jilane  where  tliere  is  not  sufficient 
room  to  use  the  common  brace, 

ratohet-drill.  s.  A  drill  whose  rotatory 
movement  is  di'i  ived  from  a  ratchet  and  pawl 
actuated  by  a  lever. 

ratchet-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having  in- 
clined teeth  for  receiving  a  ratchet  or  dt-tent, 
by  which  motion  is  imi>arted  or  arrested.  The 
teeth  are  of  such  shui'e  as 
to  revolve  and  pass  the  de- 
tent in  one  direction  oidy. 
The  detent  may  be  a  pallet 
or  a  pawL  Tlie  former  re- 
ceives an  intermittent  rota- 
tion by  a  reciprocating  cir- 
cular movement  of  the  arbor 
and  its  cam.  Tl'"  wheel  in 
the  figure  is  intermittingly 
rotated  by  the  nuition  of 
one  [lawl,  wliilc  the  other  one  sets  as  a  detent 
in  tlie  intervals  between  the  forward  motions 
of  the  former, 

ratchet-wrench,  s.  A  wrench  operated 
by  a  ratchet  and  pawl,  so  that  it  may  be 
turned  continoously  without  removal  from 
the  bolt  or  nut  to  which  it  is  applietl,  by  a 
backward  and  forwaixi  movement  of  the 
handle. 

ratch'-ll,  c    [Etym. 
duubtful.l 

Mining:  Fragments 
of  stone. 

rfitch'-ment.    «. 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.  :  A  kind  of 
flying  buttress  which 
springs  from  the 
principals  of  aherse, 
and  meets  against 
the  central  or  chief 
principal.  ifijiford 
Glossary.) 

rate,  «.     (O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  raivm  =  neut.  sing. 
of  iYi(i/.s  =  det^Mniined,  lixed,  settled,  pa.  par. 
of  r«or  =  to  think,  to  judge.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  proportion  orstandard  by  which  any 
quanlity  or  value  Is  adjusted, 

2.  The  pHce  or  value  fixed  on  anything 
with  relation  to  n  standard ;  settled  sum, 
amount,  or  projiortion. 

"  It  U  only  kIkuiio  nnd  repflntunce  that  men  huy  at 
inch  ouitly  rtttM.'—Shiirp :  S^rmmn,  voL  II.,  Mr.  IL 

3.  A  tax  or  sum  assessed  by  a  competent 
anthoiily  on  T-icperty  in  proportion  to  its 
value  for  public  purjKrseH  ;  a  local  tux. 

"  llirf  i>ald  the  church  uxl  )>nrl«l)  rate* 

i^ur:  An  KpUaph, 

•  4.  A  settled  and  regular  allowance, 

"  Tlip  niii«  rlglit  foublo  throujih  the  rvlll  rrrf* 
Of  food.-  St>e*un-:  F,  Q.,  IV.  tUI.  \9. 

6.  nio  dcgrwi  or  TMirUcnlnr  style  In  wliich 
anylhitig  is  done;  llie  manner  of  doing  Any- 
thing, r«i>eciiillv  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
Bi>oc(i  at  wh)<!h  it  in  done. 

"Tliti  qnlok^r  the  raff  of  tntvellliit.  Uie  !<«■  tin. 
poirmit  Ik  It  tliMt  tlirrr  *ii'<ul<l  It  iiiuiidioub  (ij[re«ftbU 
fMliiig  plftcfw.*'— Ji/noiiulur  •  Hut.  Ktii.,  eh.  UL 


RATCHMENl-e. 


6.  Degree  ;  comparative  value  or  worth. 

"  I  Ainaaplritof  docouiuiou  rau." 
SiMiMp. :  MUtsumtMrt  Jtight*  i>r«am,  lit  V 

•  7-  Oixier,  degree,  state. 

'"niDt  Bftte  Uitry  ^^  arguud  Id  aeemely  raU.' 

Speiuor:  F.  V-.  IV.  x.  fX 

•8.  Ratification,  ai)provaI,  consent. 

"  Never  without  the  ra,t*t 
Of  all  powen  elee^-      t'Au//ma/i.'  Uiftner:  U.  L  60li 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Horol. :  The  dally  gain  or  loss  of  a  chro- 
nometer or  other  timepiece  in  seconds  and 
fractions  of  a  second. 

2.  Navy :  Tlie  order,  rank,  or  class  of  a  ship 
according  to  its  magnitude  or  fighting  power. 
Formerly  ships  of  war  were  rated  according 
to  the  number  of  guns  carried  by  them.  The 
first  rate  was  from  100  guns  ui)Wiird8,  the 
sccf^nd  from  90  to  100  guns,  the  third  from  80 
to  84  guns,  the  fourth  from  60  to  74  guns,  and 
the  fifth  rate  32  to  40  guns;  the  sixth  rate 
included  the  smallest  arinuments.  This  has 
been  altered  since  the  introduction  of  iron* 
clads,  which  are  rated  according  to  construc- 
tion and  strength  of  armament  and  armour. 
In  the  United  States,  navy  vessels  arc  rated 
according  to  their  tonnage.  Thus,  ships  of 
3,000  tons  and  upwards  aie  first  rates,  2.000  to 
3.000  tons  are  second  rates,  800  to  2,000,  or 
ironclads  from  1,200  to  2,(ffK),  arc  third  rates, 
under  800  tons,  or  iioncIaUa  under  1,200,  are 
fourth  rates. 

rate-booU,  s.   A  book  in  which  the  names 

of  ratepayi  r.s  and  the  rates  payable  by  them 
are  enten-d. 

rate  tithe,  «.  Tithe  paid  for  sheep  or 
cattle  which  are  kept  in  a  jiarish  for  a  less 
time  than  a  year,  in  wliich  case  tlie  own^ 
must  pay  tithe  for  Ihern  pro  ratd,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  place. 

rate  (1).  v.t.  &  L    (Rate,  ».) 
A«  Transitive: 

1.  To  settle,  assess,  or  fix  the  valne,  rank, 
or  degree  of;  to  set  a  certain  price  or  value 
OD  ;  to  estimate,  to  appraise  ;  to  value  at  a 
certain  price  or  degree  of  excellence. 

"  I  pniiBtrd  hvr  aa  I  raltd  ber."— .S/utAatp.  .*  Clfmf>^ 
Una.  i.  iv. 

2.  To  assess  for  payment  of  a  rate ;  to  fix 
the  ratable  value  of. 

"  Tliofie  flsherle-s  on  the  rlx'er  that  are  not  mfod.'— 
Field,  AprU  lu.  iwxi. 

•  3.  To  calculate,  to  estimate. 

"  Then  munt  we  rata  the  coht  of  the  crpctl'iu* 

HhiiJifH).  :  'i  Henry  / 1'  .  I.  S. 

4.  To  fix  or  detennine  the  relative  de;;ree, 
rank,  or  position  of;  to  class;  to  assii^u  or 
refer  to  a  class  or  degree  :  as,  To  rate  a  ship. 

6.  To  determine  the  rate  of  in  respect  to 
variation  from  a  standard  ;  todpterniine  the 
daily  gain  or  loss  of :  as,  To  rafe  a  ciironometer. 

•  6.  To  ratify. 

•  B.  Intraits-ilive: 

1.  To  be  classed ;  to  belong  or  be  assigned 
to  a  certain  rank,  class,  or  deyree. 

2,  To  make  an  estimate, 

rate  (2),  v.t.  (Sw.  rata  =  to  rejoet.  to  refnse,  to 
slight,  to  find  fault  with.  {Hktut,)  According 
to  others,  only  a  peculiar  use  of  rate  (1);  cf. 
tax  =  to  take  to  task.]  To  chide  or  reprove 
with  velnmenco  ;  to  scohi ;  to  take  to  task. 
**  Be  thoa  tipbraldci).  >*h1d.  and  ratnl  nt7 

.'•!^.ike4M.  :  t  Umrg  »'/.,  tU.  U 

rate'-a-blo,  a.    [Ratable.] 

r9  tel',  a.     [Fr.,  from  ml  =  a  rat  (q.v.).] 

Zool.:    The  genus  MclUvora  (q.v.).     Two 
Spcciesare  usually  «listinguished,  Mrlliynra  in- 
dial,  the  Indian,  and  iU.  rfife:,  the  Cape  Ratol; 
some  ant  hors 
give  speeillc  (lis-  >  '^ 

tinction  to  th' 
West  African 
race,  as  Af.  leuco- 
■nota.  The  body 
is  stout  and  hea- 
vily built,  legs 
shoitandstroni.', 
withlongcnned 
for«Horial  claws, 
tail  short,  eai-- 
conches  rndi- 
montary.  Geiio- 
ral  eolfiratlon  iron-gray  on  the  iii)jtor,and  blaok 
on  the  lower  surfnci',  reveisInK  ttn' general  plnn 
of  coloration,  which  in  geneially  lighter  on  the 
under  Hurfu<-e.  A  niaikcd  whit«  Birlito  divides 
the  giay  of  the  upper  parts  fioiu  the  bUck  in 


boU,  b^;  poftt,  jowl;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  ^hln.  bon^h;  go,  feem;  thin,  this;  eln,  as;  expect,  Xonophon,  eijfist.    -liift, 
-olan,  -tlan  ~  eh:>n.    -tloo,  -elon  -  ahiin;  -;ion,  -^lon  =  shuu.    -clou*,  -tioua,  -sloua  -  sh&s.    -bio,  -die.  &a  -  bgl.  Uoi* 


raterus— ratiocinant 


the  Cape  Ratel,  which  is  said  to  live  prin- 
cipally on  honey.  Jerdon  (Mammals  of  India, 
p.  79)  says  that  M.  indica,  which  he  calls  the 
Indian  badger,  is  found  throughout  India, 
living  usually  in  pairs,  and  eating  rats,  birds, 
frogs,  white  ants,  and  various  insects  ;  and  in 
the  north  of  Imlia.  where  it  is  accused  of 
digging  out  dead  bodies,  it  is  popularly  kuown 
as  tlie  Grave-digger.  It  doubtless  also,  liki' 
its  Cape  congener,  occasionally  partakes  of 
honey,  and  is  often  very  destructi  ve  to  poultry. 
In  confinement  it  is  quiet,  and  will  eat  fruits, 
rice.  &c. 

"  Ttie  two  raff}*  are  so  nearly  allied  that  they  miglit 
almost  be  considered  to  be  iiitrely  geograpliical  rneta 
of  a  single  widely  spread  species. "—Aucyc.  Brit,  (ed, 
9tli).  XX  289. 

•ra-tel-us,  **  rat-tel'-luB,  s.    [Rateu] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Mellivora  (q.v.). 
The  first  form  was  introduced  by  SpaiTman, 
the  second  by  Swainson.    {Agassis.) 

rate'-pay-er,  s.  [Eng.  rate,  a.,  and  payer.] 
One  who  is  assessed  to  and  pays  rates. 

rat'-er  (I),  «.  [Eng.  Tat^e)  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  rates  or  assesses ;  one  who  makes  an 
estimate. 

"  The  wise  rater  of  things,  aa  they  wek-h  In  the 
sauctiiary's  balance,  and  reaaon's,  will  obey  the  powers 
over  iheiu."—Whitlock:  Manners  o/  the  English,  p.  IL 

rat'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  rate  (2),  v.  ;  -er.J  One  who 
scolds  or  reprimands  ;  a  reprover. 

"  Far  be  it  from  ns  to  say  that  the  rating  la  gen&- 
rallv  undeserved.  But  .  ,  .  the  rater  delivers  it 
evidently  from  a  purely  personal  poiut  of  view."— 
—tiaturdaj/  Jieoiew,  March  H,  18S4,  p.  82i. 

rath.  s.   [It.] 

1.  A  liill.    It  occurs  frequently  in  place- 
•  Banies  in  Ireland,  as  Ratkmove,  RatliQuv,  &c. 

2.  A  kind  of  pre-historic  fortification  in 
Ireland,  consisting  of  a  circular  rampart  of 
earth  with  a  mound  artificially  raised  in  the 
centre. 

"  The  remains  of  thoua.'xuds  of  these  forts  or  r-itfn 
still  Htwd  the  lowlands  of  every  county  In  Ireland,'  — 
Dawkiru  :  £arly  Jian  in  Britain,  ch.  X. 

■•rath,  "rathe,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  hradhe  = 
quickly  (com par.  hradlior,  super,  hradhost), 
from  hrcedh,  hre(ih=-  quick,  swift;  Icel.  hradhr 
s=  swift,  fleet;  M.  H,  Ger.  rad,  Aro/i  =  quick. ] 

A.  .^5  adj. :  Early  ;  coming  before  others 
Cr  before  the  usual  time  ;  premature. 

"  The  r<riA«  primrose."  JfUton:  Ij/cida*.  142. 

B.  As  adv. :  Early,  soon,  betimes,  speedily. 

••  What  alletb  yon  so  rathe  for  to  arise  ! " 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8,7«. 

*  rath-ripe^  a.  &  s.    [Rathripe-J 

ra'-ther,  ndv.  &  a,     [Prop,  the  comparative  of 
Talk  or  ratlie  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adverb: 

•  1.  Earlier,  sooner,  before. 

•"  Bote  ye  ryse  the  ratht-re.  and  rathe  yow  to  worche 
bhai  no  greyn  that  here  grewetb,  gladen  yow    at 
neede.'  Pien  I'lourman.  134. 

2.  More  readily,  more  willingly ;  with  pre- 
ference or  choice. 


3.  In  preference ;  preferably  ;  with  better 
reason  ;  on  better  grounds. 

4.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 

5.  More  properly  ;  more  correctly  speaking. 

'■  I  have  followed  It,  or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather  " 
fihnkeip.  :  Tempest,  i.  3. 

6.  On  the  contrary.  (Used  as  a  form  of 
M>rrection  of  a  statement.) 

"  Do  I  speak  you  fairT  or  rather  Ao  I  not  in  plainest 
truth  tell  yon  I  cannot  love  ^o\x^'~Shakesp. :  Mid' 
tiimmer  Wight's  Drearn.  iL  L 

7.  In  some  degree  or  measure ;  somewhat, 
moderately  :  as,  He  is  ratlier  better  to  day. 

8.  Used  ironically,  as  a  strong  affirmative. 
inking.) 

•  S.  As  adj. :  Earlier,  former,  sooner. 

"  This  is  he  that  I  seyde  of.  af tir  me  is  comun  a  man 
which  was  made  bifore  me,  fur  he  was  rather  than  1." 
—  ffj/cliffe:  John  i.  30. 

^  (1)  Had  rather:  [Have]. 

(2)  Rather  of  the  rathnrst :  A  term  applied  to 
anything  slightly  in  excess  or  defect.  {Colloq.) 

(3)  The  rathtr :  For  better  reason  ;  more 
esiiecially. 

••  The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  In  hand. 

ShaJce»p. .-  Tamiiiy  of  the  Shrew.  L    (Induct.) 

•  rath'-est,  o.  &  adv.    [Rath.] 

rath'-6-lite,    s.      [From    Ratho,    Edinburgh, 
wliere  found,  and  Gr.  Ai^os  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min.  :  Tlie  same  as  Pectolite  (q.v.). 


*  rath  -ripe,  •  rathe-ripe,  a.  &  s,    [Eng. 

rath,  and  ripe.] 

A.  As  atlj. :  Early  ripe  ;  ripe  before  the 
usual  season ;  rareripe. 

"  Those  haid  rutherip*  pease."— rffuner;  Via  Ji4eta, 
p.  184. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  rareripe. 

rathripe -barley,   s.    Barley  that  has 

been  long  cultivated  upon  warm  gravelly  soil, 
so  that  it  ripens  a  fortnight  earlier  than  com- 
mon barley  under  diderent  circumstances. 
(Prov,) 

*  rat-i-f  i'-a,  •  rat-i-f  ie',  j;    [Ratafia.] 
rat-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr.]    [Ratify.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  act  of  ratifying ;  the 
state  of  being  ratified,  sanctioned,  or  con- 
finned  ;  sanctioning,  confirmation  ;  the  act  by 
which  a  competent  autliority  ratifies,  con- 
firms, or  gives  sanction  to  something  done  by 
another. 

2.  Law :  The  confirmation,  sanction,  or  ap- 
proval given  by  a  person  who  has  arrived  at 
his  majority  to  acts  done  by  him  during  his 
minority.  It  has  the  eff'ect  of  giving  validity 
to  such  acts  as  would  be  otherwise  voidable. 

%  Ratification  by  a  wife : 

Scots  Law :  A  declaration  on  oath  made  by 
a  wife  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  (her  hus- 
l»and  being  absent)  that  the  deed  she  has 
executed  has  l)een  made  freely,  and  that  she 
has  not  been  induced  to  makeit  by  her  hus- 
band through  force  or  fear. 

rS-t'-i-fx-er,  5.  [Eng.  ratify;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  ratifies,  sanctions,  or  confirms. 

"  The  ratifitri  and  prop8  of  every  word." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

rat'-i-fy,  t*.(.  [Fr.  ratifter,  from  Low  Lat.  rnti- 
Jico,  from  Lat.  rarMs(pa.  par.  of  rcor  =  to  think, 
deem)  =  fixed,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  ratijicar ;  Ital.  ratificare.] 

♦  I.  To  fix,  settle,  or  establish  authorita- 
tively ;  to  confirm  or  establish  by  authority. 


2.  To  approve,  confirm,  or  sanction  ;  espe- 
cially, to  give  sanction  or  validity  to  an  act 
done  by  a  representative,  agent,  or  servant 

"  "Tis  an  unutterable  flx'd  decree. 
That  none  could  fnune  or  ratify  but  she.** 

Coif  per  :  Convertafion,  468. 

*  r«it-iE'ha~bi'~tion,  s.  [Lat.  ratihabitio,  frnm 
r(i()(5=i  fixed,  and  haleo  (sup.  habituvi)  =  to 
have.]    Confirmation,  approval,  consent. 

"  In  matters  criminal,  ratihabiti4>n,  or  approving 
of  the  act,  does  always  make  the  approver  guilty," — 
Jeremy  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience. Vk.,  iv.,  en.  L 

rat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s,    [Rate  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particlp^  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  estimating,  valuing,  or  assess- 
ing. 

2.  The  amount  or  value  at  which  a  thing  is 
rated  or  assessed. 

3.  Rank,  degree,  standing  :  as,  the  rating  of 
shijts  of  the  navy,  that  is,  their  division  or 
classification  in  grades,  by  which  the  comple- 
ment of  officers,  and  certain  allowances  are 
determined.  Tlie  rating  of  seamen  is  the  grade 
or  rank  in  which  they  are  entered  on  the  ship's 
books. 

ra'-ti-6  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  calculation,  a 
relation,  from  rains  =  fixed,  pa.  par.  of  reor  = 
to  think,  to  deem.  Ratio,  ration^  and  reason 
are  the  same  word,] 

•  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Reason,  cause. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  An  account ;  a  cause,  or  the  giving 
judgment  therein. 

2.  Mathematics : 

(1)  The  measure  of  the  relation  which  one 
quantity  bears  to  another  of  the  same  kind  ; 
that  is,  it  is  the  number  of  times  that  one 
quantity  contains  another  regarded  as  a 
standard.  This  is  found  by  dividing  the  one 
by  the  other.  The  quotient  or  ratio  thus 
obtained  is  the  proper  measure  of  the  relation 
of  the  two  quantities.  Some  writers  define  the 
ratio  of  onequantity  to  another,  as  thequotient 
of  the  first  quantity  divided  by  the  second, 
whilst  others  define  it  as  the  quotient  of  the 
second  divided  by  the  first.  Thus,  the  ratio 
of  2  to  4,  or  of  a  to  6,  may  be  taken  either  as 

-  or  -,  and  t  or  -.     In  every  ratio  there  are 
two  quantities  compared,  one  of  which  is  sup- 


posed known,  and  Is  assumed  ati  a  standard; 
the  other  is  to  be  deteriniued  in  terms  of  thia 
standard.  These  quantities  are  called  tenua 
of  the  ratio ;  the  first  one,  or  that  which  is 
antecedently  kuown,  is  called  the  antecedent, 
and  that  whose  value  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
antecedent,  is  called  the  consequent.  Ratio* 
are  compared  by  comparing  the  fractions  : 
thus,  the  ratio  of  8  ;  6  is  compared  with  the 
ratio  of  9  :  6,  by  comparing  the  fractions  \  att'i 
*  ;  tliese  fractions  are  respectively  equal  to  {) 
and  51,  and  since  |5  is  greater  than  Jg,  tl.-* 
ratio  of  8  : 5  is  greater  thr.n  that  of  9  :  ij. 
liatios  are  compounded  together  by  multiply- 
ing their  antecedents  together  for  a  new  an- 
tecedent, and  their  consequents  together  for  a 
new  consequent ;  thus,  the  ratio  of  a  :  6,  com- 
pounded with  that  of  c  :  d,  is  ac  :  bd.  Propor- 
tion is  the  relation  of  equality  subsisting 
between  two  ratios.     (Proportion,  s.] 

•(2)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Rule  of 
Three  in  Arithmetic. 

TI  (1)  Compoujid  ratio: 

(a)  [Compound,  a.]. 

(b)  When  one  quantity  is  connected  with 
two  others  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  first 
is  increased  or  diminished,  the  product  of  the 
other  two  is  increased  or  diminislied  in  the 
same  proportion,  then  the  first  quantity  is 
said  to  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  other 
two. 

(2)  Direct  ratio:  Two  quantities  are  said  to 
be  in  direct  ratio  when  they  both  increase  or 
decrease  together,  and  in  such  a  manner  tltab 
their  ratio  is  constant. 

(3)  Duplicate  ratio:  When  three  quantities 
are  in  continued  proportion,  the  first  is  said 
to  have  to  the  third  the  duplicate  ratio  of  that 
which  it  has  to  the  second,  or  the  first  is  to  the 
third,  as  the  square  of  the  first  to  tiie  square 
of  the  second. 

(4)  Inverse  ratio:  Two  quantities  or  magni- 
tudes are  said  to  be  in  inverse  ratio,  when  if 
the  one  increases  the  other  necessarily  de- 
creases, and,  vice  versd,  when  the  one  decrease! 
the  other  increases. 

(5)  Mixed  ratio:  [Mixed], 

(6)  Prime  and  -ultimate  ratios:  A  method 
of  analysis,  devised  and  first  successfully 
emjiloyed  by  Newton  in  his  Pri7icipia.  It  is 
an  extension  and  simi)lification  of  the  method 
known  amongst  the  ancients  as  the  metliod  of 
exhaustions.  To  conceive  the  idea  of  this 
method,  let  us  suppose  two  variable  quantities 
constantly  approaching  each  other  in  value, 
so  that  their  ratio  coutiniially  approaches  1, 
and  at  last  differs  from  1  by  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity ;  then  is  the  ultimate 
ratio  of  the  two  quantities  equal  to  1.  In 
general,  when  two  variable  quantities  simul- 
taneously approach  two  other  quantities, 
which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  remain 
fixed  in  value,  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  varia- 
ble qna.ntities  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the 
quantities  whose  values  remain  fixed.  They 
are  called  prime,  or  ultimate  ratios,  according 
as  the  ratio  of  the  variable  quantities  is  reced- 
ing from  or  approacliing  to  the  ratio  of  the 
limits.  This  method  of  analysis  is  generally 
called  the  methods  of  limits. 

(7)  Extreyne  and  jnean  ratio  :  [Extreme]. 

(8)  Composition  of  ratios :  The  act  of  conn 
pounding  ratios.     [Compound-ratio.] 

(9)  Ratio  of  a  geometrical  progreMion :  The 
constant  quatility  by  which  each  term  is  mul- 
tiplied to  produce  the  succectling  one.  To 
find  the  ratio  of  a  given  progression,  divide 
any  terra  by  the  preceding  one. 

(10)  Ratio  of  exchange :  A  phrase  used  In 
Political  Economy  to  denote  the  proportion  in 
which  a  quantity  of  one  commodity  exchanges 
for  a  given  quantity  of  another.  Such  ratioB,  of 
course,  can  be  expressed  only  in  figures,  tlic 
numerals  being  aaHotiated  with  such  expres- 
sions of  meaeurement  as  may  be  currently  in 
vogue.  Time,  with  wheat  at  $L00  per  bushel, 
the  ratio  of  exchange  between  wlieatin  bushels 
and  money  in  dollars,  is  1 : 1 ;  and  to  money  in 
cents,  is  1  ;100.  Ratios  of  exchange  deal  wholly 
with  quantities,  and  can  be  expressed  numeri- 
cally, but  nut  measured.     [See  Value,  »,] 

ratlo-deddendl,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  The  reason  orground  upon  whiah 
a  judgment  is  rested. 

'  rat-i-09'-5[-nant  (first  t  as  sh),  o.    [Lat 

ratiocinans,  pr.  par.  of  ro^iocinor  =  to  ratio- 
cinate (q.v.).]      RpasoninL' 
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I 


f&te,  fat,  fiire,  amidst,  wbat,  fiaU,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  r4le.  fall;  try,  Syrian.    89,  oe  =  e;  oy  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•r5t-i-69'-i-nate  (drat  t  aa  ah),  v.i.    [Lat. 

ralu>cinaius,  |'a.  par.  of  nUiocinor,  from  rafio, 

genit.  rationis  =  reason.  ]    To  reason,  to  argue. 

"  ScboUn.  &Dd  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate  will  h&ve 

more  and  l>«tter  umtter  to  exercise  their  w  Its  uiton.'— 

Ptttg  :  Advice  to  Barttib.  p.  21. 

r&t-I-29-i-na'-tion  (firstt  as  ah),  s.    [I^t 

ratiociiuitio,  from  Ta(iotn?iaIiu,    pa,    par.    of 

rtUiocinOT  =  to  ratiocinate  (q.v.).] 
1.  The  act  or  process  of  reasoning  ;  the  act 

or   process   of  deducing  cousequeucea  from 

premises. 

"The  coDjnnctlon  of  Images  with  affirmations  and 
Degatioii%  «tiich  mftke  up  |iroiHUttloDs,  aiul  the  cou- 
Junction  of  prop^sitiuiiBoiie  to  another,  and  illation  of 
eonclualons  ui»on  them,  ta  ratiocination  or  dlBcouree." 
—Bale;  Orig.  (if  Mankind,  p.  50. 

8.  The  power  of  reasoning. 

"He  can  but  plead  ihape.  speech,  ratlociniti^n  to 
make    hliuselfa    no    bea^U' — /f^    BaU:    8L    PauC$ 

Comt/ai. 

•pftt-I-69'-i-na-tive  (flrsttas  8h),a.  (Lat. 
ratiociruUivits.]  Characterized  by  or  addicted 
to  ratiocination  ;  consisting  in  the  comparison 
of  propositions  or  facts,  and  deducting  infor- 
escea  from  such  comparison  ;  argumentative. 

"The  conclualon  la  attained  quasi  per  aaltum.  and 
without  any  thing  of  ratiocinativ*  proceaa." — Bala: 
Orig.  of  Mankind.  \>.  51. 

•r&t-J-Sf'-i-na-tor-y  (first  t  as  sh),  a. 
[YLng.  ratiocinat{€)  ;  •ory.\   ThesameasRATio- 

CTNATlVE(q.V.). 

ra'-tlon,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rationem,  aocus.  of 
nUio  =  a  calculation,  a  reckoning  [Ratio]  ; 
8p.  Tocion  ;  Ital.  razioneJ] 

1.  Gen. :  A  stated  or  fixed  amount  or  quan- 
tity dealt  out ;  an  allowance. 

2.  Specif.  (PL) :  Tlie  allowance  of  provisions 
given  out  to  each  officer,  non-coniniissi<nied 
oflRcer,  soldier,  or  sailor.  (Generally  pron. 
rdsK'-uns.) 

ra'-tlon,  v.t.  (Ration,  «.]  To  supply  with 
rations. 

•  r&-tlon-a-bil'-I-t3^,  s.  (Lat.  ratio,  genit. 
rcUionU  =*L'al<.iil.itioii,  reason,  and  Eug.  abil' 
ity.]  Power  of  reaaouing.  iBramJiall:  iVorks^ 
U.  24.) 

*r&''tlon-a-ble,  a.  [HATioNABruTT.]  Rea- 
sonable, rational. 

"  She  was.  on  thla  matter,  not  qalt«  rationabJ«  " — 
Miu  Bdgewarth :  Oclinda,  cti.  xxvL 

r&'-tion-al,  •  T&'tlon-all,  a.  &  «.  [Fr. 
ratiomil,  from  Lat.  ratioi'uiUs,  from  ratio  = 
reason  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  racioral ;  liaL  razioiiale.] 

iL,  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Lang\iage: 

1.  Having  reason  or  the  faculty  of  reason- 
ing;  endowed  with  reason;  as,  Man  is  a 
tational  being. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason  ;  not  unreasonable, 
absurd,  extravagant,  foolish,  or  the  like  :  as, 
rational  conduct. 

3.  Acting  in  accordance  with  reason  ;  not  un- 
reaaonable  or  extravagant:  as,  a  ratiunalman. 

n.  Math.:  A  term  applied  to  a  quantity 
expressed  in  finite  terms,  or  whii-h  involves 
only  such  roots  aa  can  be  extracted.  It  is 
opposed  to  irrational  or  surd  quantities  :  2,  3, 
^^f  v^Oi    V«j»    V  8M  *^^  rational  quantities. 

lltlHATlONAI,,   11.] 

•  B.  Aasubst.  :  A  rational  being. 

*■  The  world  of  ratlonaU."     Young  :  Xi'jht  Thought*.  It. 

Rational  Christians,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  A  sect  claiuiing  that  their 
methods  of  investigation  and  their  faith  are 
more  rational  than  tliost;  of  Christians  in 
general.  They  first  obtjiincil  rcgiMterod  places 
of  worship  in  England  in  m7ij. 

rational  fractions,  s.  pi 

Math.:  Fractions  in  analysia,  in  which  the 
vaiia))le  is  not  atfected  with  any  fractional 
exponents.  The  coclllcients  may  be  rational 
or  irrational. 

rational  -  horizon*    $,      [Hontzov,   «.] 

rllt'l6  na'  \6  (t  as  sh),  s.  ri>at.  neut  sing. 
of  rationnli.^  =  rational  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  statement  of  reasons. 

"  U  It  any  hroach  of  the  rntlinaU  of  KrammArt" — 
r.'ackwAll    Sacrtd  Claiitoi.  I.  lb. 

2.  An  accountoroxpoaitionof  tlio  principles 
of  some  opinion,  action,  phrnomenoii,  Ac 

rationale  oxlstondl.  yhr.    The  ground 

of  existcticti. 


r&'-tlon-al-ism,  «.     IFr.  rationalisme  J 

Thtol. :  A  system  which  makes  re;ison  the 
supreme  arbiter  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  Bible  and  the  Christian  religion,  and 
which  refuses  to  accept  any  doctrine  or  pro- 
fessedly historical  statement  to  which  rc.ison 
believes  that  it  has  grounds  for  taking  ex- 
ception. Isolated  cases  of  raliooalism,  or  an 
approach  to  it,  have  ft-equontly  appeared  in 
the  Church  :  as,  for  instance,  in  tlio  case  of 
Theodore,  Bisliop  of  Mopsuestia,  329-128;  but 
as  a  system  it  first  became  prominent  in 
Germany  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1764 Hermann  Reiinarus  of  Ham- 
burg privately  circulated  among  his  friends 
some  rationalistic  writings  of  his.  Lessing 
pretended  that  he  had  found  them  in  the 
Wolfenbiittel  library,  of  which  he  was 
librarian,  and  between  1773  and  1777  pub- 
lished them  under  tlie  name  of  the  Wolfen- 
buttcl  Fragments.  They  produced  a  great 
sensation.  John  David  Michaelis(1717-lV91), 
Johann  Semler  (1728-1794),  and  others  es- 
tablished a  middle  path  between  the  extreme 
views  of  the  Fragmeiitists  and  the  accei>ted 
Protcstint  orthodoxy,  and  it  was  to  tiiis 
intermediate  school  that  the  term  rationalistic 
was  chiefiy  applied.  The  earlier  rationalists 
in  large  measure  confined  their  new  methods 
of  interpretation  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
Johann  Eidiorn  (1752-1827)  nnd  Heinrich 
Paulus(17tJl-1850)extended  them  to  the  New. 
As  time  advanced,  rationalism  became  more 
extreme.  Its  earlier  professors  generally,  ac- 
cepting the  views  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  several  sacred  books  traditionally  held, 
considered  that  they,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, narrated  true  history,  but  their 
oriental  or  poetic  language  required  to  be 
translated  into  that  of  ordinary  life.  For 
instance,  the  angel  and  the  tlaming  sword 
which  prevented  our  first  parents  from  re- 
entering paradise  really  meant  the  thunder- 
storms prevalent  in  the  region.  The  later  ra- 
tiotialista  mostly  deny  the  accepted  authorship 
of  the  sacred  books,  and  more  sweepingly  than 
tlieir  ]tredecessors  set  their  teaching  aside. 
In  1SJ5-6  Dr.  David  Strauss,  in  his  Lehcn 
Jesu,  resolved  the  whole  evangelical  narrative 
into  myth  and  legend.  Rationalism  subse- 
quently spread  from  Germany  into  otlier 
countries.  In  1860  appeared  the  Essays  and 
Reviews,  by  seven  clergymen  of  the  English 
Church,  and  in  lSt>2  the  first  part  of  a 
Cntical  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua  by  Dr.  William 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal,  five  other  jtarts 
subsequently  appearing.  Both  these  pro- 
ductions led  to  ecclesiastical  prosecutions. 
In  lStj3  Ernest  Renan  published  in  Paris  his 
Vie  lie  Jtnu.  Since  then  numerous  works  of 
rationaliHtic  tenilency  have  been  published, 
alike  in  the  United  Stntee  and  Europe,  and 
rationalistic  views  are  becoming  somewhat 
widely  disseminated.  Though  combating  the 
claims  of  tlio  pucreii  writern,  as  a  rule,  rational- 
it*t.s  of  all  Hchoola  ppeak  with  respect  of  them. 

r&'*tlo&-al-ist,  s.  &  a.     [Eug.  rational ;  'ist.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Jjing.  :  One  who  bases  his  dis- 
quisitions and  practice  wh<dly  uiK>n  reason. 

2.  Theol.  :  One  who  considers  human  reason 
the  supreme  arbiter  in  Bcripture  and  theology. 

B.  As  adj. :  Rationalistic. 

r^-tlon-al-Ist'-Io,  r&-tlon-al  -ist'-Ic-al, 

a.     [Eng.  rati'iiudist ;   -ic,  -icai.)     Pcrlainiuy 
to,  or  having  the  churactiT  of  rationalism. 

r&tlon-al  Isf-lc-al  li^.nrfj'.  [Eng.  ration- 
alistiaU;  -ly]    In  a  rationalistic  manner. 

r&tion-il'-I-t^,  8.  [Fr.  rationality,  from 
Lat.  ratiunalitutem,  accus.  of  rationiUHa.-!  = 
reason,  or  the  use  of  reason,  from  nftio-= 
reason  ;  Sp.  racioiiatidiul;  ital.  razionulitd.] 

t  1.  The  quality  of  being  rational;  the  power 
or  faculty  of  reasoning. 

"  Ood  Ima  made  rntinn'tHtj/  the  common  portion  of 
tnivQkliid."— //.  .Vcre:  Uueemmtnt  q/Ou  Tongut, 

*  2.  Reasonableness. 

"  In  human  occun-rm.'««,  thera  have  biMii  many 
u  U  dIre.-lMt  liitentl-'na.  «hu*e  r-ttionalitiet  «I1I 
■  ii'Vor  bear  a  rigid  exainlnatlun.'*— Arovfi*.*  Vutgar 
KrrouTt. 

"  r&-tlon  9l  iz-a'-tlon.  f.  [F.ng.  rxitionai- 
i:r) ;  HUitfn.\  Tliti  act  of  rationalizing. 
(A'liJiWn.) 

rH'  tlon-al  120,    v.(.   k   i.      (Eng.   rational; 

■ize.\ 


A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  convert  to  rationalism. 

2.  To  interpret  aa  a  rationalist ;  to  test  bj 
pure  reason. 

3.  To  perceive  or  nnderstand  the  reason  ot 

B.  Intrans. :  To  profess,  practice,  aliect.or 
aim  at  rationalism ;  to  act  or  interi)ret  m 
accordance  with  rationalism;  to  judi^e  or 
estimate  as  a  rationalist 

■•The  chief  raliftuillzing  doctor  of  antlqaltr.**— 
liewman:  Dfvel.  Chriitian  Doct.  cb.  L  |  liL 

ra'-tlon-al-lj^,  a*iy.  [Eng.  ro^ionoi ;  -ly.]  In 
a  rational  manner;  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  reason  ;  reasonably,  not  extravagantly. 

"  Rati-yjialt}!  to  explain,  and  then  produce  the  n. 
perluieut."— tfo/<i«mi(A.-  FuitU  Learning,  ch.  xiU. 

r&tlon-al-ness,  s.  (Eng.  rational;  -n«».] 
The  qual'ity  or  state  Of  being  rational  or  con- 
sistent with  reason. 

"  r2i'-tion-ar-j^,  a.  (Lat.  rationarius,  fW>m 
ra(io  =  a  calculation  .  .  .  reason.]  Penaiuiug 
or  belonging  to  accounts. 

ra-ti'-t«e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  raXa  —  a  raft,  from  th« 
keelless  sternum.) 

1.  Omith.  :  A  division  of  Birds,  introduced 
by  Merrem  in  his  Tentamen  Systematis  naturaXi* 
Avium  {Abhand.  k,  Akad  d.  iViss.  in  Berlin, 
1812,  pp.  237-69),  and  containing  his  genua 
Struthio  (q.v.),  since  divided.  They  are  all 
inculpable  of  flight ;  though  some  run  very 
swiftly,  the  abnormally  small  wings  acting  aa 
a  kind  of  sail,  and  lielping  the  birds  along. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups : 
(1)  Those  in  which  the  wing  has  a  ruditueiitary 
or  very  short  humerus,  and  not  more  than  one 
ungual  ph.ilanx  (the  Casuariidae,  the  fast* 
variishing  Apterygids,  and  the  extinct  Din- 
ornithidie.  often  treated  as  one  family  (Aptery. 
gidiv) ;  and  (2)  those  having  a  long  humenia 
and  two  ungual  phahinges  (Khciiiie  and  Stru- 
thionidffl,  oflen  combined  under  the  latter 
name.)    (Cf.  Huxley,  loc.  inf.  cit.) 

"  Though  comparatively  but  few  genera  and  B)>eclai 
of  thisfiriler  now  exist,  tbey  differ  from  one  another 
very  considerably,  and  have  a  wide  dietril>utl<<ii.  from 
Atiicaand  Arahia.  over  many  of  the  iaUiiils  uf  MnlalBia 
and  Pulyiieata  to  AuBtralla  and  i^uutli  America. 
Hetice,  In  al!  prulvihitlty,  the  existing  lUitittt  are  but 
the  walfB  and  strays  of  what  w&a  once  a  very  large 
and  Import&Dt  ^0M^."—BuxUy :  Prvc  Zoot.  Soc~,  1U7. 
p.  41ft. 

2.  Pal(eont. :  Found  first  in  the  Eocene  Ter- 
tiary. 

rat'-i-tate»  r&t'-ite,  a.    [Ratit.c1   Belong- 
ing to,  orcharacter- 
istic  of  the  liatitse. 

rat' ito,  o.    (Rati- 

tate.] 

r^t'-Une.rSt'-lln, 
rat -ling,  rat- 
tling, s.  [Etym. 
doubtful,  but  pro- 
bably from  rat  and 
line,  as  though  the 
lines  formed  lad- 
ders for  rats  to 
climb  up.) 

Naut.  :    (See  ex- 
tract). 


RATLINE. 


'  fiatUnnt  ^a^<^)  jimal)  horlsontxl  llnee  or  ropes  •& 
tendetl  iK-lweon  the  Mvernl  shrxiida  on  each  ■l<)eota 
liiajtt,  thun  forming  the  aU'iia  of  ladder*  fur  Koing  up 
and  down  the  rigging  and  uiutM."— Brandt  4  da: 
/'tcCtonarg, 

'  rat-on,  s.    (Ratoun.) 

•  rat-on-er,  •  rat  on  ero.  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A 

rat-catcher.    0'^'^  J'lowman.) 

ra  todn'  (l\  *■  ISp-  rtto9lo  =  A  sprout  or 
iihoot ;  rttokar  =to  sprout  ngain.) 

1.  A  Hprout  from  the  root  of  the  siigar-caiM 
that  Iia.H  U'cn  cut  down. 

2.  The  heart-lcavcB  in  a  tobacco  plant 

ra  toon'  (2),  5.    (Rattan,  $.] 

ra-todn',  v.i.  (Ratoon  (I).  s.)  To  sprout  OP 
shoot  up  from  the  root,  as  the  8ugar-<'ano. 

■  rat-onn.  •  rat  on,  ».  [  Fr.  raton^  from 
Low  Lit.  rati'iirm,  accus.  of  ntto  =arat(q.v.).] 
A  rnt. 

r&ts'-bano.  a.    (Eng.  rat,  and  bant.] 

1.  vrd.  Lanri.  :  A  poison  for  rata  ;  arscnlous 
add. 

2.  Hot.  :  Chailrttia  tivricaria.  (Sifrm  J^na.) 


boH,  b^ ;  p^t.  J^l ;  oat,  90II.  ohoms,  fhin,  bongh ;  go,  ^om ;  thin,  fhls ;  sin,  a^ ;  oxpoot,  Xenopbon,  oxlst.    pb  =s  C 
alaii,  -tlan=  shao.   -tlon,  -elon  -  shiin;  -^on,  -^on  =  cbtm.    -oloos,  -tioos,  -stons  =  sbiis.    -bio.    dlo,  &c.  -  b^l,  d^L 
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ratsbane— raucid 


rats'-bane,  v.t.  [Ratsbauk,  «.)  To  kill  or 
poisuu  with  ratsbane. 

rfir-tan  (1),  ratten,  raf-ton,  s.  (Fr. 
raton'.]    [Ratoun.J    A  rat.    {Frvr.  <£  Scotch.) 

r&t-t^'  (2),  «.  [From  the  sound.]  A  cou- 
tinuous  beat  or  roll  of  a  dium. 

r^t-t^n'  (3),  8.     [Malay,  rntan.] 

1.  The  commercial  name  for  the  stem  of 
various  species  of  the  genus  Calamus.  They 
abound  in  Southern  Asia  in  moist  situations, 
and  are  used  for  making  splints  lor  chair  seats 
and  backs,  hanks  for  sails  ;  cables,  sometimes 
as  much  as  42  inches  round ;  cords,  withes, 
and  walking-sticks ;  also  fur  making  splints 
for  baskets  and  brooms,  fish-weirs,  hurdles, 
hoops,  carriage-seats,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. The  larger  species  grow  to  a  size  of 
three  inches  diaiueter,  and  to  a  height  of 
100  feet. 

U  The  Great  Ratten  is  Calavms  rudentum; 
the  Ground  Rattan,  Rhaphis  Jtabellifonnis. 

2.  A  cane  or  walking-stick  fonned  of  a  rattan. 

"  O'Brien  went  out,  and  returned  with  a  di^zeu 
penny  mttun*,  which  be  notched  in  the  eud,"— 
Marryat :  i'eter  Simple,  ch.  ix. 

r3.t'-tan-^,  s.    [Ratany.) 
r&t-teen',  s.     [Fr.  ratine.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  quilled  or 
twilled. 

"  And  Anthony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen.'    Sxtft. 

r&t'-ten,  s.    [Rattak  (i).] 

r&f-ten,  v.t,  [Prov.  Eng.  raffrn  =  a  rat.  the 
meaning  thus  being  to  do  damage  secretly  as 
rats  do.] 

1,  Lit. :  To  destroy  or  take  away  the  tools 
or  machinei7  of,  for  non-payment  of  con- 
tributions to  a  trades-union,  or  for  any  offence 
committed  against  the  union  or  its  rules,  as 
by  ratting  or  working  for  less  than  tlie  usual 
wages.  R;itt*ning  was  one  of  the  forms  of 
organized  terrorism  of  trades- unions.  It  was 
associated  chiefly  with  Sheffield,  but  is  now 
becoming  rare  even  there. 

"  An  atrocious  tmde  outrage  hag  been  jjerpetrated 
In  ShefEeM.  a  town  long  notorioiia  for  such  crimes, 
there  called  rutteninff.'—The  Gtuirdian,  Nuv.  27.  1801. 

2.  Fig. :  To  injure  or  annoy  in  any  way. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  hear  of  littn>ry  rattfninff  and 
picketing.-— ZJail*  Jfetot,  April  20.  lase.  p.  4. 

rat'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  rat ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who86  business  is  to  catch  rats;  a 
ratcatcher. 

2.  An  animal,  especially  a  terrier,  which 

kills  rats  :  as,  He  is  a  good  ra«er. 

3.  One  who  rats  or  apostatizes. 

■*  Tlie  ridicule  on  placemen  rattert  remains."— Jfi« 
Edgeworth  :  Belen,  en,  x3tviL 

•  rat'-ter-y,  s.  [Eng.  Tat ;  -ery.}  Apostasy, 
tergiversation. 

•'The  rattery  and  acouiidrelism  of  pablic  life.'— 
Sjfdneif  Smith:  Letters  (182:2). 

r&t-tist-ef  •  8.     [A  dimiu.  fi-om  rateen  (q.v.).] 
Fabric:  A  woollen  stuff  thinner  than  rateen. 

r^t'-tle  (1),  *  rat-el-en,  *  rat-yUe,  v.t  &  t. 

[A.S.  * hnFtelan,  preserved  in  hrtrtele,  hratile, 
or  hr<Ftetu'yrt  ■=  rait\evroTt  (q.v.);  cogn.  with 
Dut.  ratelen  =  to  rattle  ;  raid  =  a  rattle  ;  Gor. 
rasseln  =  to  rattle  ;  rassel  —  a  rattle.  The 
word  is  of  imitative  origin ;  of.  rat-a-tat,  &c.] 
A«  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  out,  utter,  or  make  a  succession 
of  quick,  sliarp  noises,  as  by  the  collision  of 
bod  ies  not  \  ery  sonorous  ;  to  clatter ;  to  make 
a  din. 

"  The  stones  did  rattle  nndemeath 
Afl  if  Cheapside  were  m.ii:i." 

Cotcper:  John  Qflpm. 

2.  To  ride  or  drive  along  fast. 

3.  To  talk  eagerly  and  noisily  ;  to  speak  in 
a  clattering  manner  ;  to  chatter  ;  to  talk  idly 
or  without  consideratii-n. 

"  He  rattles  it  out  against  popery."— Sir^ft. 

*  4.  To  make  a  sliow  ;  to  parade. 

"  In  Bilks  I'll  rattle  it  o(  every  colour." 

Cook:  Ureeng  ru  Quo<jue, 

•5.  Tostamnierorstutter.  (Cath. Anglicum.) 
S.  Trcvnsitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  rattling  noise,  era 
rapid  succession  of  sharp  quick  souniis. 

•  2.  To  stun  with  noise. 

••  Sound  hut  nnother.  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  well^in'a  e.ir." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  T.  % 


3.  To  drive  along  fast ;  to  cause  to  run  fast 

•  4.  To  scold  ;  to  rail  at  clamorously. 

"  He  sent  for  blm  In  a  rage,  and  rattled  him  with  a 
tboo&aud  tTvitom  and  TlUains  fur  robbing  his  hon^t^" 
— LEftrange :  FibUi. 

rS.f-tle  (2),   V.t.      [Formed    from  ratling,  as 
though  the  latter  were  a  pres.  part,  of  a  verb.] 
Naut.  :  To  furnish  with  ratlines. 
%  To  rattle  down  the  shroiuts  or  rigging: 
Naut. :  To  furnish  with  ratlines. 

"  The  ratlines  are  fitted  to  the  shrouds  as  though  the 
riggin-j  had  heeu  rattled  down  by  Anson's  men."— 
Daily  TeUgriiph,  Dec  22.  1635. 

r&t'-tle,  s.    [Rattle  (1),  w.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rapid  succession  of  sharp  quick  noises ; 
a  clatter. 

"  The  sharp  raitlt  of  tha  whirling  phaeton."— 
Eortley  :  Sermcm,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  2a, 

2.  An  instrument  with  which  a  rattling  or 
clattering  sound  is  made  ;  specif,  applied  to  : 

(1)  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  vibrating 
tongue  and  a  rotating  ratchet  wheel,  by  whiih 
a  sharp  rattling  sound  is  produced  to  make 
an  alarm.  Watchmen  were  furnished  with 
them  to  sound  a  rallying  signal,  and  they  are 
sometimes  kept  in  private  houses  to  enable 
the  occupant  to  call  the  poUce  or  sound  a  fire 
alarm. 

(2)  A  child's  toy  made  in  a  similar  way,  or 
consisting  of  a  case  of  wicker-work  or  other 
material,  and  enclosing  small  j>ebbles  or  other 
objects  which  produce  a  rattling  sound. 

"  Thou  shakeat  in  thy  little  hand 
The  coi&l  rattle  with  its  silver  bells." 

Longfellov:  To  a  Child. 

3.  A  peculiar  rattling  sound  heard  in  the 
throat,  immediately  preceding  and  prognosti- 
cating death.  Commonly  called  the  Death- 
rattle. 

4.  A  rapid  succession  of  words ;  rapid  uid 
empty  talk ;  chatter. 

"  AU  this  ado  nbout  th?  golden  Rare.  Is  but  nn  empty 
ratr^eand  frivoloos  conceit. '—^oiU-ic^.'  Apoioffg. 

*  0.  Rebuke. 

••  Recelvinp  such  a  ratfte  for  his  former  contempt." 
— BenUit  :  Li/t)  of  Laud,  p.  ^7. 

6.  One  who  talks  rajiidly  and  thoughtlessly ; 
an  empty  chatterer  ;  a  jabberer. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Lot. :  A  popular  name  for  two  plants,  the 
seeds  of  which  rattle  in  the  seed  vessel.  Red 
Rittle  is  Pediad'iris  sylvatica  ;  Yellnw  Rattle, 
or  Rattle-box,  Ehinanthus  Crista-galli. 

2.  ZnoL  :  An  organ  developed  in  the  genus 
Crotalns.  The  tail  terminates  in  a  serits  of 
horny  rings,  varying  in  number  with  the  age 
of  the  individual,  as  one  is  added  at  each 
sloughing,  which  occurs  more  than  once  in 
the  year.  The  last  (3-8)  vertebrae  coalesce  to 
form  a  compressed  conical  bone,  covered  by 
muscle,  and  thick  spongy  skin,  which  secretes 
tlie  rings  iu  succession,  each  one  being  larger 
than  the  one  secreted  before  it,  as  the  secreting 
surface  becomes  larger.  The  pieces  hang 
loosely,  but  securely,  together,  the  basal  ring 
of  one  joint  grasping  the  projecting  second 
ring  of  the  preceding  joint,  and  so  on.  The 
first  joint  alone  has  \ital  connection  with  the 
skin  of  the  animal,  and,  being  vibrated  by  the 
muscles  of  the  skin,  communicates  a  quiver- 
ing motion,  accompanied  by  a  slight  rattling 
sound,  to  the  dr>'  horny  pieces  behind  it. 

"  The  habit  of  violently  ncitating  the  ta-il  Is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  rattlesnake,  but  has  been  ob- 
served iu  otiier  venomous  as  well  as  iunocuouasnakea, 


the  influence  of  fear  or  anger.  The  special  object  fur 
which  the  raffle  has  been  developed  iu  tljese  snakes  la 
unknown."— £ncyc.  Brit,  (ed,  9thl.  xx.  293. 

rattle-bladder,  s.  A  bladder  partially 
filled  with  peas  or  the  like  to  make  a  noise 
and  frighten  birds  00"  corn. 

rattle-box,  s. 

1.  Ord.  La  ng. :  The  same  as  Rattle,  s.,  L  2(il). 

2,  Bot.  :  Ilhinanthus  Crtsta-galli. 

rattle-brained,  a.  Wild,  giddy,  rattle- 
headed. 

rattle-cap,  s.  A  wild,  giddy  person ;  a 
madcap. 

rattle-head,  s.  A  giddy  person ;  a  rattle- 
pate. 

"  Slany  rattleheadi  aa  well  as  they."— Atetef  .*  lAfa 

(if  WUllOTTU,  L  130. 

*  rattle  -  headed,  *  rattle  -  pated,  a. 

Giddy,  wild,  rattle-brained. 

"Onr    lascivious,   impudent,   ratUe;^a.'«d   gadding 
feiiialea."— /'ry»i7ie;  1  Bistrio-ifasUx.  i.  v. 


rattle -mouse,  &     The  reremouse  or  bat. 

"  Not  unlike  the  tale  of  the  rattle ■mauj€."~PutUn- 
ham :   Warkt,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xiii. 

rattle-pate,  s.    An  empty-headed,  nois] 

fellow ;  a  rattle-head. 

"  Rattle-pnte  as  I  am.  I  forgot  all  about  it.'— Kingt- 
ley  :  Two  I'e'ira  Ago,  ell.  XJ. 

rattle-trap,  s.  A  shaky,  rickety,  or  worn 
out  article  ;  ^  knick-knack. 

"  If  I  attempted  to  ride  him  at  ouch  a  rattletrap  if 
thaL"— Tro/to/te.-  Barchester  Tuvert,  ch.  xxxv. 

rat  tie- wins,  s. 

Omith. :  FuUgula  clangula. 

"The  wlnga  being  short  and  stiff  la  proportion  t& 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  bird,  are  be.-iteu  so  quickly 
as  to  produce  a  distinct  whistliiig  sound,  whence  the 
names  of  Ilattletoiti'j  and  Whistler.'— TarreH.'  Brit. 
tirdt  (ed.  4thf,  Iv.  4:19. 

rat -tier,  "rat-yl-ler,  *rat-ler,  s.  [Eng. 
TaUl{t){\),  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  rattles  along,  or  talks  quickly 
or  thouglitlessly  ;  a  chatterer. 

2.  A  rattle-snake.     ( XJ.  S.) 

3.  A  smart,  heavy  blow,    {Slang.) 

r&f -tie-snake,  s.  [Eng.  rattle,  s.,  and  snaTce.] 
Zool. :  The  English  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Atneriean  genus  Crotalus  (q.v.),  the  tail 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  rattle  [Rattle, 
».,  11.  2.].  Garman  {Reptiles  <&  BatrachiaTts  of 
North  America)  enuni-rrates  twelve  species 
and  thirteen  varieties,  falling  into  two  grouits : 
(1)  Having  the  upper  side  of  the  head 
covered  with  nine  dermal  shields;  (2)  Hav- 
ing the  shields  behind  the  eyes  broken  up  or 
replaced  by  small  scales.  The  second  group 
comprises  the  more  formidable  kinds,  gene- 
rally described  as  Crotalns  korridus  and  C.  du- 
rissus.  The  first  name  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  reptile  extending  from  Paraguay  and  Chili, 
through  Brazil,  into  Mexico,  and  the  latter  to 
the  North  Amerii-an  rattlesnake.  In  recent 
American  works  this  nomenclature  is  reversed. 
The  poison  of  the  Rattlesnake  is  usually  fatal 
to  man,  though  fortunately  they  are  sluggish, 
and  never  attempt  to  strike  unless  they  are 
molested.  Tliey  are  widely  distributed  on  the 
American  continent ;  but  advancing  cultiva- 
tion is  rapidly  thinning  their  numbers,  and 
the  half-wild  hogs  of  the  settlers,  peccinee, 
and  deer  contribute  materially  to  this  result. 
They  are  far  from  uniform  in  coloration :  often 
the  ground-colour  is  brownish,  sometimes  yel- 
low or  blackish,  with  dark  spots,  frequently 
bordered  with  yellow,  on  the  liaek  and  sides  ; 
head  and  neck  ornamented  with  dark  or  black 
longitudinal  bands,  or  of  almost  uniform  co- 
loration. 

rattlesnake -fern,  s. 

Bat.:  Botrychium  virginicum^ 

rattlesnake-herb,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Actaea.     (American.) 
rattlesnake-root,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Polygala  Senega;  (2)  The  genua 
Nabalus.    (American .) 

rattlesnake- weed.  s. 

Bot. :  Eryngium  virgiiucum, 

rattlesnake's  master,  «. 

Lot. :  (1)  Liatris  scariosa;  (2)  L.  squarrosa. 
(American.) 

rSf -tie -wort,  «.     [Eng.  rattle,  s.,  and  u-ort.] 
Bot^ :  The  gentis  CrotoIaria(q.v.). 

rat'-tling,  jw.  par.  or  a.    [Rattle  (IX  v.] 

1.  Making  a  quick  succession  of  sharp 
sounds;  clattering, 

"  From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattUnij  crags  among." 
Buron  :  ChUde  Barold.  ill.  9%, 

2.  Quick,  rapid,  lively :  as,  a  rattling  pace. 

3.  Lively,  merry,  chattering. 

4.  Very  fine,  laige,  or  great:  as,  a  rattling 
stake.    (Colloq.) 

rat-tling, ».    [RATLrtfE.] 

rat'-ton,  s.    [Ratodn.] 

rat'-ty,  a.    Like  a  rat;  remindiDgone  of  rata 
Also  (slang),  mean,  worthleas,  despicable. 

rauchwacke  (as  r^k'-vak-e),  «.    [Ger. 

rauc^  =  smoke,  and  wacke  (q.v.).] 

Geol.:  Tlie  equivalent  in  Gennany  of  the 
English  Magnesian  Limestone.  A  calcareous 
member  of  the  2echstein  formation. 

•  rau'-yid,  a.   [Lat.  raitcus.]  Hoarse,  rancooa. 


ate,  fat,  taxe,  amidst,  what,  ^lO,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cubb  ciire,  ynite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


raucity— ravor 
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r&u'-ci-tjr,  «.  [Lat.  rauciUts,  from  mucu«=: 
koarso.l    Uonrseoess  or  hanihness  of  sound; 

rough  utterance. 

ran'-ole,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  rakd.]  [Rake  (2),  s.} 
liiiah,  stout,  fearless. 

"  Auld  ScotLuid  baa  m  raucls  tongue. " 

Burnt :  Crn  t  I'rayer, 

•  rau'-coiis,  a.   [Lat.  nzuciM.]  Hoarac,  liaisb, 

IOUj,'ll. 

•  rau'-coiis-l^,  affp.  [Eng.  ?««««*.?;  -?j/].  In 
a  raucous  iimtiner ;  hoarstly,  harshly,  roughly. 

•■  lie  dill  uit  Bliip  more  fvit«wu<fjf  than  nln«  mtulc- 
ball  urtUtrs  out  of  t«ii."— 77i«a{re  Antntat,  188«,  p.  3*. 

•  raaght  igh  silent)  (1),  preL  of  p.   (Reach,  v.] 

•  raught  Kgh  silent)  (2),  prtL  of  v.    [Reck,  r.] 

rau'-ite  (an  as  6^\  a.     [After  Ran,  the 

Scandinavian  sea-goddess  ;  eutf.  -He  (jV/tn.).] 

Milt. :  A  grayish-black,  Cnely  granular 
mineral,  without  lustre.  Hardness,  6*0;  sp. 
gr.  2*48.  An  analysis  showed  a  ctunpositiou 
near  that  of  Thorasonite  (q.v.).  Formed  by 
the  alteration  of  elaolit*  in  Lamo  Island, 
Brevig,  Norway, 

raom'-ito  (au  as  <5\t'^),  s.    [Trom  Raumo, 
Finland,  wliere  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (.Vin.).] 
Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Fahlukite  (q.v.). 

•  rann,  s.    [Rawn.] 
raunph,  v.t.    [Kascu,  v.] 

•  raiiii-SOIi«  5.    (Ransom,  s.] 

Cau-WOl'-fi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Leonhar<.U 
Kauwolf,  an  'Augsburg  ph.v6ici:tii,  who  tra- 
velled through  Palestine,  &c.  in  1753-5.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apocynacece,  tribe  Caris- 
seffi.  Tropical  American  shrubs,  with  oj'po- 
site  or  whorled  leaves  and  corymbose  Uowers. 
The  black  jnica  in  the  fruit  of  li.  canescens  is 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  dye  ;  the  root  of 
Jt.  nUid^.:  is  given  in  moderate  doses  as  an 
emetic  and  a  cathartic  ;  R.  serpentina  is  used 
by  the  Hindoos  iu  snake  bites,  and  as  a  tonic 
and  febiiluge;  the  Javanese  employ  an  infu- 
sion of  the  rout  as  an  aitthehnintic. 

riiv'  age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr,  from  raHr 
(Lat.  rapio)  =  to  snatch  or  bear  away  sud- 
denly.") Desolation  by  \iolcnce,  whether  of 
man,  beast,  or  physical  causes  ;  devastation, 
ruin,  waste,  havoc,  despoilment. 

"  While  other  eyea  M*  fall  or  raroiM  weep." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  IL  13. 

r&V-age  (ago  as  Xg),  v.t.  [Ravage,  s.]  To 
desolate  by  violence  ;  to  desjioil,  to  desolate, 
to  lay  waste,  to  commit  havoc  ou,  to  spoil,  to 
pillage,  to  consume. 

"  We  cume  not  ...  ravaainff  the  land." 

J'iU:   Virgd;  ^:.,eU\. 

r2iV-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  (Eng.  mvagie),  v. ; 
■er.)  One  who  or  that  which  ravages,  devas- 
ttiles,  or  lays  waste  ;  a  plun<icrer,  a  spoiler, 
a  devastator, 

*'  B«  Dam'd  vIctorlouB  ravagrrt  no  more  I" 

Thornton:  Meutorj/ qf  L,ord  Talbot. 

rave,  v.i.  &  L     [0.  Pr.  rdrer,  r«»wT(Fr.  rirfr), 
from  8p.  rtibUir  =  to   rave,   from  Low  Lat. 
&  8p.  Taf'ia  (Lat,  rabies)  =  rage,  madness.] 
[Rabid,  Uaof:.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  delirious  or  mad  ;  to  wander  In 
mind  or  intellect;  to  talk  iriationuUy ;  to 
talk  or  act  wildly,  as  a  nmdinan  ;  to  dotu. 

"  r«t«r  wuantrry  and  rebiikeil  Clirlit,  and  thouflit 
earnestly  tliKt  lie  hnj  rufnl,  auU  uut  witto  wLab  hu 
amy ii^"—Tiftida II:   WorKct,  p.  25. 

2.  To  rush  wildly  and  madly  about. 

3.  To  be  madly  or  unreasonably  fond,  or 
enthusiastic  ;  to  be  excited  ;  to  tJilk  with  un- 
i-casruiablu  enthusiasm.  (Followed  by  about, 
of,  or  on.) 

•  4.  To  dash  furiuusty. 

**  A  mlKhtlu  ruck,  V'^htit  ^t  hlch  doe  rarg 
TberorUia  billQWca  In  ttiL-ir  jiruud  illMl.ilue  " 

Sprruer:  /".  V-.  HI.  vul.  87. 

•  H,  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  raving,  in:ui,  or 
frenzied  manner;  to  say  wildly  or  Incoherently. 
(  Yuung.) 

•  rave,  preL  of  v.    [Rive.] 

ravo,  8.  [Ftym.  doubtful,]  One  of  the  side 
pieces  of  a  wa^gon-boiiy  framo  or  of  a  sleigh. 

ravehook,  *.    [Rasisu-iron.] 

riiv'-9l«  •  rav  ell,  •  ryv-oll,  v.t.  &.  I.  (Dut. 
rafelen  =■  U)  fray  out,  to  unweave ;  cf.  Low 
<ier.  rejfeln.] 


A*  Transitive: 

1,  To  untwist,  to  unweave,  to  discntan^e. 
{LU.  d  Fig.) 

"  Hake  yoa  to  rami  all  this  matter  ouL" 

Siiakrtp.:  ffanUat,  IlL  ^ 

2.  To  entangle;  to  twist  together;  to  in- 
volve ;  to  make  intricate,  involved,  or  en- 
tangled. 

"  What  glory'a  due  to  him  who  ooald  dlrlda 
Such  niveiid  lutcrutA  f "      Waller  :  To  the  King, 

•  3.  To  hurry  over  in  confusion, 

"  They  but  rotW  It  over  loosely,  and  pitch  upon  dia- 
puling  agaiujt  partluulajr  cuQclukloua."— /tij/fry. 

B.  liUrai^-itive: 

L  To  become  untwisted ;  to  be  disentangled. 

"The  ountextur«  of  this  discoane  will  perhaps  be 
the  teas  subject  to  raval  out,  U  I  hem  It  yitix  the 
epeec-b  of  our  lea^iied  and  pious  aunotator.'— S/xmcer ; 
Prodigiet,  \\  202. 

•  2.  To  become  entangled,  confused,  in- 
volved, or  perplexed. 

"  They  ravtl  more  still  less  resolved." 

Milton  :  Satnton  AffurUsttt,  SOS. 

•  3.  To  busy  one's  self  with  intricacies  ;  to 
wander. 

"  It  will  be  needless  to  rapel  far  Into  the  records  of 
elder  times  ;  every  man's  memory  wiU  suggv^t  many 
pertiueut  Instances. "—^SL-ay  (if  Piety. 

r&V'-el,  s.     [Ravel,  v.]    An  evener  (q.v.X 
rav'-el,  a.    [Etvm.  doubtful.]    (See  the  cora- 

pOUMd.) 

ravel-bread,  s.    Coarse  or  whity-brown 

bread.    {Harrison  :  Descript.  England,  p.  10(3.) 

rave'-lin,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  ItaL  rarellino, 
rtvellino  (Ital.  rivellino),  perhnps  from  Lat. 
re-  =.  back,  and  vallum  =  a  ram- 
part;  Sp.  rebellin,;  Port. 
hdin.\ 

Fort.  :  A  detached  work 
liavinga  parapet  and  ditch 
forming    a   salient 


angle  in  front  of 
the  curtain.  It  is 
erected  upon  the 
countersc;irp.  and 
receives  flank  de- 
fence from  the  body 
oftheplace.  Inside  ravelin. 

the  ravelin  may  be 

a  redoubt  and  diteh  ;  the  jorge  is  unprotected, 
and  the  ravelin  may  be  considered  a  redan  upon 
the  counterscarp. 

"BjuttUiua  And  raveUnt  were  everywhere  rising."— 
ifacauldi/:  Hist.  Kug.  c\\.  Ui. 

rav'-el-Ung,  rav'-«l-mg,  t.    [Ravel,  «?.] 

1.  The  act  of  uutwiating  or  disentangling. 

2.  Anything,  as  a  thread,  detached  in  the 
lirucess  of  untwisting. 

*  rav'-el-ment,  «.     [Eng.  rawi,  v. ;  •micnt.l 
An  enUnglemeut. 

"  a  serlus  of  rav^menU  and  sqaabbllng  sTudgos.'— 
Carlglm:  Muc^L,  IIL  SIS. 

rav'-eu(l),  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  7ircr/?i,  hrefn;  cogn. 
with' Dut.  raaf:  Icol.  hrafu;  [Jan.  ravn ;  tier. 
ru,be ;  O.  II.  Ger.  hraban.    Named  from  the 
cry  of  the  bird.] 
A*  ^s  sjibstantlve : 

Oriiith. :  Tho  genus  Con'us,  and  especially 
C'/rvtia  corax^  tho  largest  of  llio  Knropcan,  find 
OTie  of  the  lur^'>'»*t  df  all  tho  ratj-erim-B.  It  is 
about  twenty-six  Inches  h>iiK,  plunutgo  blm  k, 
(flossed  with  steel-blue  and  purple;  very  vidily 
diKtributo<l  In  the  northern  hemisi)bero,  but 
b'eonjiiif?  pomcwlmt  nmi  fn>m  the  pcrsecutitin 
to  whieli  it  is  aultject  at  tho  hands  of  ptinie- 
kf-npf-rsand  farmers,  en  account  of  its  predatory 
haljit.s,  for  it  I>rt'y8  extensively  on  y.iiiig 
panip,  cli|rken«,  and  ducklhipt.  It  exti-nrlB 
thr'<ui;h  northern  Asia  and  Americji,  hut  is 
pt'iifially  replaeed  by  tho  crow  In  the  United 
:>tat<-4.  Cimes  of  partial  or  tulal  albinism 
oft*n  occur.  White  ravens  were  known  to 
Aristotle,  who  attributed  tho  w;int  of  colour 
io  tticstiison  of  the  year,  and  the  cold  weather. 
I'icd  varieties  of  thu  Itaveu  have  been  treated 
.'iH  e')n..titutin;;  a  distinct  8[>ecie8  {Corvns 
leuc^phifus,  Vieillot).  Tliey  ot-cur  most  fre- 
quently In  tho  Ferro  Islamls,  and  are  generally 
tlie  (liVspring  of  noinially  black  part-ntj*.  I'lio 
R;iven  has  playt-d  an  impoilant  part  in 
mythology  and  folk-loret  It  is  the  flrst  binl 
nii-ntloned  by  name  in  tho  Old  Trstiimpnt 
{fjt-n.  viil.  7);  l>y  tlie  mliditry  of  nivrnn 
Kiiiah  was  fed  (1  Kin^s  xvil.  (i).  and  they  were 
to  h*'  the  ministers  of  vengeance  on  unruly 
children  (I'rov.  xxx.  17).  The  ravon  was  tho 
bird  of  Odin,  and  in  clanslc  mythoh>gy  was  of 


ill-omen,  a  character  often  attributed  to  it  by 
the  early  English  dramatistit.  Marlowe  (Jevf 
of  Malta,  ii,  1)  calls  it  the  "sad  pn-sageful 
raven,"  and  Shakespeare  repeatedly  refers  to 
the  heliuf  that  its  appearance  foreboded  mis* 
fortune.  This  belief,  which  is  widespread, 
prolKibly  arose  ft-oni  the  prt'tematiirally  grave 
manner  of  the  bird,  its  sable  plumage,  and  the 
reailiness  with  wliich  it  luarua  to  imitate 
human  spceclu 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  ataven,  especially 
In  colour. 

**  Hera  loud  hla  rartn  cbanrcr  nelgh'd.* 

tilfrou :  T>t4  Oiamtr. 

raven-black,  a.    Black  with  a  strong 

lustre. 

raven's  duck,  t. 

Fabric:  A  quality  of  sail-cloth, 

•  rdV  -en  (2),  •  riv'-in,  •  rav-esnao,  *  rav- 
ine, '  rav-yne,  s.  [Pr.  ruxnne,  from  Lat. 
Tapina  =  plunder,  rapine  (q.v.).  Essentiall/ 
the  same  word  as  raviiie.] 

1.  Rolibcry 

"  Demyde  not  rauevne  that  bjmselt  were  euone  to 
Qod.—nsnUif«:  rUtpmtu  it 

2.  Rapine,  rapacity. 

**  Fur  with  hot  ravin  flr'd,  ensauguluM  man 
Is  now  become  ttie  Uou  of  the  plain." 

Ttfjnuon  :  Spring,  MO. 

3.  Prey,  plunder ;  food  obtained  by  vio- 
lence.   {Nahum  ii.  12.) 

•  rav'-en,  •  rfi-v'-in,  f.^  &  i.    [Raven  (2), «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  seize  or  take  with  violence. 

2.  To  devour  with  voracity.    (Ezek.  xxiL  25.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  rapacious  or  voracious  ; 
to  prey. 

"  Beujaiiiin  shall  raoen  as  a  wolf."— (?<rn««fs  xllx.  27. 

rav-e-na'-la,  rdv-i-na'-lsi,  «.  [Native 
name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Unnietp,  with  a  single 
species,  Kaienalamadaga&mriensis,  from  Mada- 
gascar ;  now  more  generally  known  as  Urania 
sjKcioiia.  [Traveller's  Titi'E,  Urania,  a.)  It 
is  a  Unn  bauana-like  tree  with  edible  seeds. 

riv-en-er,  •  riiv'-in  cr,  •  rav-ey-nour, 

s.    [Ku^.  raven,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  plunderer,  a  robber,  a  thief. 

"Y  Am  not  as  othlr  men.  rau*i/nQuris,  unjusta, 
B.a<}\}trvT>tL"-'\\'t/cHff'i}:  Z.u^«  xviL 

2.  A  bird  of  prey. 

"  Tljnt  he.  hla  fellowen.  nor  their  dogs  could  koepe 
Tho  raveiier  from  their  llockea' 

Broipuo  :  Brit'iimiai  PatforuU.  U.  t. 

r&v'-en-mg,  *  rav-en-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  St 
8.     [IIavln,  r.) 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  o^/'. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  suh::^t. :  Eagerness  for  plunder  or 
booty  ;  rapacity. 


Tiiv'-^n-ine-lf,  •  rav-en-lng-lyo,  adv. 
[Eng.  rairninij  :  'ly.]  In  a  ravenous  manner; 
ravenously,  voracioubly. 

"  (irlo'tily  and  rarenini;iite,  or  g1utt<in<>usly  to  <W> 
TOUT  very  mnch"—Viial :  >'iu«rrM,  iuL  us. 

r&v'-cn-oiis,  a.    [Fr.  ravincux.] 

1.  I'uriously  rapacious  or  vonicious;  hungry 
even  to  rage  or  fury.    {Ezek,  xxxix.  4.) 

2.  Knger  for  gratification  :  as,  a  ravenoui 

appetite. 

r&V-cn-otis-lJ?,  adv.  [Eng.  ravenous;  -Ij/.] 
In  a  ravenous  manner;  with  furious  voracity, 
hunger,  or  avidity. 

"  I>cvriarsraM^ouW|/and  without dtsUnetlon  what- 
ever TilU  In  its  ytAy.'—Ootingbrokt :  Uf  Sttidging 
liutorjt.  let.  4. 

r&v  -6n  -oiis-niSsa,  s.   [Eng.  ratvnmu ;  -nes*.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ravenous; 
furlong  vomclty  or  avidity  ;  rngo  for  prey. 

"  The  ritprnoujrifuf  of  a  llxii  or  bear  Is  natural  to 
thiui.' ~U,it4:  iiritf.  ttf  J/nidLind. 

•  U.  Insjitiablo  greed  oravarico. 

"  Thegn-fullv  rafrnoutHtut  at  tlialr  prooontultca.*— 
Ootdyng  :  Justine,  fol.  HA. 

*  rav'-^n-Stono,  ».  [A  trnna  of  Ger.  rabfn- 
nlfin.]  A  place  of  exeeutlon  ;  tho  gallows. 
iJJijron:  IVenier,  II.  2.) 

rav-6r, ».  [Eng.  rai<^);  -«r.J  Ono  who  raven 
ur  is  furious  ;  a  miulnr^n. 

"  M Kdmt u  and  fosrrs."—  rawdbfaws  V (ftmiiiejciotUk 
P.W. 


bdll,  l>6^;  poiit,  J 0^1;  oat,  90!!,  ctioruB,  9lLln.  bench;  go,  gom;  Uiln,  \hXB;  sin,  af ;  OKpoot.  Xonophon.  e^st.      lug. 
-oion,  -tlon  =  sUan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  sbiin;  -(^o&i  -f Ion  =  zbun.    -oloiu,  -tloos,  -bIous  -  BbiXs.    -bio,  -<Uo,  &c  ^  b^l,  d^ 
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•pav'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  rave;  -ry.]  Raving, 
extravagance. 

"  Their  riprries  are  apt  .  .  .  t«  amuse  the  vulgar 
people."— Gai«f*«  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  366. 

•  Piv'-in,  s.  &  a.    {Raven  (2),  s.] 

A.  -fls  suhst.  :  The  saiae  as  Raven  (2),  s. 

•  B.  --4s  ttt^. ;  Ravenous. 

"  J  met  the  ranin  lion  whea  he  roar'd," 

Shnketp. :  AlVt  »'ell  that  Kitdt  WeU,  U.  i 

•  rav'-in*  *  rav'-ine,  v.t.  &  i.    [Raven,  x\\ 

riv-i-na'-la,  s.    [Ravenala.] 

ra-Tine',  s.  [Fr.  =  a  flood,  a  ra\ine,  from  Lat. 
rapina  =  plunder,  rapine  (q.v.)-  Ravim  is 
thus  a  doublet  of  raven  (2),  s.J 

*  1.  A  great  flood,  an  inundation,  a  torrent. 

"  Rapine.  A  great  fioud,  a  ran'jw  or  uiandation  of 
■w&ten."—Cotgrape. 

2.  A  long,  deep  hollow  worn  by  the  action 
of  a  stream  or  torrent ;  a  narrow,  deep  gorge 
amongst  mountains  ;  a  gulley. 

ravine-deer,  s. 

Zuol. :  Antilope  quadricornis  (Tragops  ben- 
neUi),  from  the  rocky  hills  of  the  Deccau. 
Known  also  as  the  Chikara,  Goat  Antelope, 
Kalsiepie,  or  BlacktaiL 

•raV-ined,  a,  [Kng.  ravin(e)  (2),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Ravenous. 

"  The  ravined  salt-sea  shark." 

S/iaketp.  :  Macbeth,  It.  L 

•  ra-vin'-ey,  o.  lEng.  ravine  (1),  8.;  -y.l 
Full  of  ravines. 

rav'-ing,  -pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.     (Rave,  v.] 

A.  -S:  B.  As  pr.  jmr.  or  parlinip.  adj. :  Mad, 
delirious,  distracted.  It  is  frequently  used 
adverbially  in  the  phrase  raving  mad, 

C,  As  suhit. :  Delirium  ;  irrational  or  in- 
coherent talk ;  fury,  madness. 

"'  Obey  my  frenzy's  jealous  ruling." 

Bjfron:  Iler'Ktt  Lament. 

raving' madness,  s,    [Mama.] 

T3V'iag-\f,  (idv.  (Eng.  raving:  -ly-]  In  a 
raving  manner;  with  raving,  frenzy,  or  mad- 
ness ;  madly. 

"  In  this  depth  of  muses  and  divers  sorts  of  dla- 
couraes.  would  eba  ravntgly  have  remamed."— Sidney  .* 
Arcadia, 

•  ravlsable,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Ravenous. 

rav'-ish,  *  rav-esh,  *  rav-isch,  *  rav- 
isse,  *  rav-ysch,  v.t.  [Fr.  raviss-,  stem  of 
ravlssant  pr.  par.  of  rayir  =  to  ravish,  from 
Ijat.  rapio  =to  snatch  ;  Ital.  mpire.] 

•  1.  To  snatch  or  seize  and  carry  away  by 
violence. 

"  Those  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin." 
Shak^tf. :  Lear,  ill.  '. 

2.  To  transport  with  joy,  pleasure,  or 
delight ;  to  enrapture,  to  enchant ;  to  fill  with 
ecstasy ;  to  entrance. 

"  The  hearing  of  this  Is  enough  toraviih  one's  heart" 
—Butisfaii:  Piigrimt  Progreu,  \it,  i. 

3.  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
against  her  will ;  to  commit  a  rape  upon;  to 
violate ;  to  deflower  by  violence. 

•■  The  slftughter'd  peasant  and  the  raviih'd  dame." 
Bj/ron:  Curte  of  iiinema, 

pftv'-ish-er.s.     [Eng.  mui^A;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  takes  or  seizes  by  violence. 

{Pope.) 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  enraptures  or 
transports  with  joy,  pleasure,  or  delight;  an 
enchanter. 

3.  One  who  ravishes  or  deflowers  a  woman 
against  her  will.    {Scott :  Don  K<derick^  ix.) 

iraV-isIi-ing,  a.  & «.    [Ravisb-I 

A.  Ai  niljective: 

•1.  Taking  or  seizing  by  violence. 

2.  Enchanting,  transporting,  entrancing. 

"  Sung  by  a  fair  queeu  lu  suraiuer'a  bower. 
With  ravWiing  division  to  her  lute." 

Shakap.  :  1  Ueriry  I V.,  ill  L 

3.  Compelling  to  submit  to  carnal  inter- 
course. 

B.  A&  substantive ; 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  ravishes. 

•2.  Ecstatic  delight,  transport,  rapture. 

**  The  ratnthingi  that  sometimes  from  aboue  do 
shoot  abroad  in  the  inward  ax^D-'—Feltham :  Re- 
toivet.  pt.  ii,,  res.  $«. 

?6v'-ish-ing-ly,  o(ii^  [Eng.  ravishing;  -ly.] 
In  a  ravishing  manner ;  so  as  to  enrapture, 
enchant,  or  transport  with  joy,  pleasure,  or 
delight. 

"  To  heare  a  vnice  so  mvishinijlf/  fair," 

Chapmtin  :  Uorrur  ;  Odyuev  Z. 


*  rav'-isll-inent,  s.  [Fr.  ravissement,  from 
rai'ir=  to  ravish  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  away  by 
violence  :  as,  the  ravishviCTit  of  children  from 
their  parents. 

2.  Rapture  ;  transport  of  delight ;  ecstasy. 

"  The  harmony  .  .  .  took  with  mrinhmmt. 
The  thronging  audience.*    Milfort     P.  L..  it  654. 

3.  The  act  of  ravishing  or  forcing  a  woman 
against  her  will;  forcible  violation  of  chastity  ; 
rape. 

"  In  bloody  death  and  rav'uhm^nt  delighting." 
Shukt-»p.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  430. 

raw  (1),  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  hrrnv:,  hr<^w  ;  cogn.  with 
Dxxt.raauw;  Icel.  Ardr;  Dan.  roa  ==  raw  ;  Sw. 
ra=  raw.  green;  O.  H.  Ger.  rdo;  M.  H.  Ger. 
rou  ;  Ger.  roh  ;  Lat.  crudus  =  raw.] 

A»  .^5  adjective : 

1.  Not  altered  from  its  original  state  by 
cooking ;  uncooked  ;  not  roasted,  boiled,  or 
otherwise  cooked. 

*  2.  Not  distilled  :  as.  raw  water.     (Bacon.) 

3.  Not  having  undergone  any  industrial  or 
manufacturing  process ;  in  the  natural  state :  as, 

(1)  Not  spun  or  twisted  ;  not  worked  up. 

"Obliged  to  purchase  rau>  ailk  of  the  Persians."— 
CattelVs  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xl.  p.  294. 

(2)  Not  tried,  melted,  or  strained :  as,  raw 
tallow. 

(3)  Not  tanned  ;  as,  raw  hides. 
*(4)  Virgin,  not  yet  cultivated. 

"  It  la  often  said  th.it  the  earth  belongs  to  the  race, 
as  If  rate  land  was  a  boon  or  gift."— Sumner  .-  Social 
Clastet.  ch.  iii. 

4.  Undiluted,  unmixed,  unadulterated  :  as, 
raw  spirits. 

5.  Applied  to  the  original  material  of  which 
anything  is  composed  or  formed. 

"The  raw  material  out  of  whioh  a  good  army  may 
be  formed  existed  ui  great  abundance  among  the 
Irish."— Jtfocouiay  .-  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

6.  Immature,  unripe  :  hence,  inexperienced, 
unseasoned,  untried  ;  unripe  in  skill. 

"  Making  war  in  any  other  way.  we  shall  l>e  raw  and 
awkward  recruite." — iiacauUiy  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

7.  Crude,  immature. 

"  HlB  raw  conceptions  and  fond  reasonings." — 
Watcrland  :   Works.  Iv.  27. 

8.  Having  the  appearance  of  raw  meat; 
having  the  flesh  exposed  by  the  rubbiug  off  of 
the  skin  ornatural  covering.  (Lew if icws xiii.  10.) 

*  9.  Inflamed,  red, 

"  Marlon*e  nose  looks  red  and  raw." 

Shakeip.  :  Love't  Labour's  Latt,  v,  1 

•10.  Sore,  as  if  galled  ;  sensitive.  (Spenser.) 
11.  Bleak,  chilly  ;  cold  and  damp. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  raw,  galled,  or  sore  place,  caused  by 
the  rubbing  off  of  the  skin. 

2.  A  tender  place  or  point ;  a  foible.    [^.] 
^  To  touch  one  on  the  raw:   To  irritate  a 

person  by  alluding  to  or  remarking  on  some 
failing  or  point  on  which  he  is  especially 
sensitive. 

"  This  was  touching  up  Vanslyperken  on  the  raw."— 
Marryat  :  Snarleyyoxe. 

raw-boned,  a.     Having  bones  scarcely 
covered  with  flesh  ;  very  thin  or  lean. 

"Lean  raw-boned  rascals." 

Shakctp.  :  I  Benry  Vt.,  L  S. 

raw-pot,  «.     A  young  crow.     (Ireland.) 
"The  crows  ....  flying  to  and    fro.   feeding    the 

young  raw-pott."— if rt.   S.  C.  Bail  .•  Sketches  of  Irish 

Character,  p.  9, 

raw-sillc,  s.     Reeled  silk  wound  from  the 
cocoons,  several  fibres  forming  one  thread. 

raw(2),  s.    [Row(l),  s.] 

raw,  r.;.    [Row,  v.] 


[Eii^.   raw,  «.,  and  hone.] 


•raw-bone,  a. 

Raw-boned. 
••  With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheeks  forspent." 

Spenser  :  f.  V..  1 V.  V.  84. 

raw '-head,  5-  [Eng.  raw,  a.,  and  head.]  A 
spectre  or  goblin. 

'■Servant*  awe  children,  and  keep  them  in  Bubjec- 
tion.  by  telling  them  of  rawhead  and  bloody  bouea."— 
Locke. 

raw'-lude,  s.  [Eng.  raw,  a.,  and  hide,  s.]  A 
cowhide  or  coarse  riding-whip,  made  of  un- 
tanned  leather,  twisted. 

raw'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  raw,  a.  ;  -ish.}  Somewhat 
raw  ;  somewhat  cold  and  damp. 

"  The  raurish  dank  of  clumsy  winter." 

Stanton:  Antoni'^'s  Revenge.    (Prol.) 


raw  -  isb-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rawish;  -Ties*.] 
Slight  rawness  ;  the  condition  of  being  some- 
what cold  and  damp. 

"  The  water  seems,  by  reason  of  the  ravrithnest  ol 
the  place,  to becolder."—r«nn«r.-  Via  Recta  ad  FitMm 
iongam,  p.  SSL 

•  raw'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  raw,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  raw,  inexperienced,  or  ignorant 
manner ;  \vithout  experience. 

2.  Without  due  preparation  and  provision- 

'■  Some  crying  for  a  surgeon,  some  upon  the  debtA 
they  owe,  some  upon  their  children  rawly  left.* — 
Shakesp.  :  Benry  V.,  iv.  l. 

raw'-ness,  •  rawe-nes,  *  raw-nesse,  ». 

[Eng.  raw,  a.  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  raw  :  as — 
1,  The  state  of  being  raw  or  uncooked. 

*  2.  Hardness  :  as,  the  rawness  of  water. 
{Bacon.) 

3.  The  state  of  being  inexperienced  ;  inex- 
perience. 

"Thus  muche  did  the  Lorde  Jesus  speake  under  ft 
flgure.  qualifying  and  tempering  hU  woordes  to  th« 
rawnesse  of  hia  dificiplijs."—  Uda.1 :  Luke  ch.  xxlL 

4.  The  state  of  being  uncovered  with  skin, 
or  natural  covering  :  as,  the  rawness  of  a 
wound. 

5.  Chilliness  with  dampness ;  bleakness : 
as,  the  rawness  of  the  morning. 

*  6.  Want  of  due  preparation  or  provision. 

"  Why  in  thatrawrwM  left  yoa  wife  and  child t" 
Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  & 

rax,  •  raske,  r.i.  k  t.  [A  form  of  reacA,  t. 
(q.v.).  J 

A,  Intrans. :  To  stretch  one's  self,  as  when 
awaking  from  sleep,  or  when  tired  of  one  posi- 
tion. 

"  Than  begynnethe  he  to  klawe  and  to  raske.' 

Rolhprt  de  Brunne  :  Bandlyng  Synne.  4,381 

B,  Trans. :  To  stretch,  to  extend,  to  reach. 

■' And  deil  rax  their  thrapples  that  reft  ua  o't." — 
Scott  :  Rob  Roy.  ch.  xiv. 

•  rax'-le  (le  as  el),  •  ras-cle,  •  ras-kle, 
•  rax-ille,  •  rus-kle,  v.i.      [A  frequent, 
from  rojc  (q.v.).]     To  stretch  one's  self. 
"  Seodhdhen  he  gon  ramien  and  rarJede  swidbe." 
Layamon,  25,091 

ray  (1),  •  rale,  '  raye  (1),  ».    [O.  Fr.  raye  = 
a  ray,  a  line  (Fr.  rai),  from  Lat.  radium,  accus. 
of  r(uiius  =  &  radius,  a  ray;  Sp.  rayo;  ItaL 
raggio.] 
I,  Ordinary  Languagti 

*  1.  A  streak,  a  strip. 

*  2.  Striped  cloth. 

*'  A  long  gown  of  raye." 

Lydgate :  London  tyckpenp. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  \a  emanation  like  a  ray  shot  forth  from  the  rul' 
-Wat'Ttand^  Works.WX. 'A. 

4.  One  of  a  number  of  lines  or  radii  diverg- 
ing from  a  centre. 

5.  A  beam  of  intellectual  light ;  perc«ptloi^ 
apprehension,  sight. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  {Of  a  composite  Jlower) :  The  enter  or  dr^ 
cumferential  whorl  of  florets,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  disk.  In  many  Composites 
the  former  are  ligulate  and  the  latter  tubular. 

(2)  [Medullary  ray]. 

2.  Ichthy. :  One  of  the  radiating,  bony  rods 
serving  to  support  the  Hns.  They  are  of  three 
kinds  :  (1)  Simple ;  (2)  Articulated  (showing 
more  or  less  numerous  joints);  and  (3) 
Branched  (dichotomically  split,  the  joints  in- 
creasing in  number  towards  the  extremity). 
The  differences  in  the  character  of  the  rays  in 
the  dorsal  fin  are  an  important  factor  in 
classification. 

3.  Optics,  &c. :  A  line  of  light  proceeding 
from  a  radiant  point,  or  a  point  of  reflection, 
A  collection  of  rays  is  called  a  pencil.  An 
incident  ray  entering  a  doubly-refracting  crys- 
tal is  resolved  into  two,  called  from  their 
properties,  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary 
ray.  The  term  ray  is  used  also  of  one  of  the 
component  elements  of  light,  as  the  violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum  ;  or  the  luminous, 
actinic,  or  heat  rays.     [Actinic] 

^  (1)  Principal  ray :  [Principal]. 
(2)  Visual  ray:  In  perspective,  a  straight 
line  di-awn  through  the  eye. 

•  ray  (2),   s.     [An  abbrev.    of   array  (q.T.).] 
Array,  order,  arrangement. 

"  Caesar  placed  his  (ootemen  in  battel  1  rayhetonhia 
cajnp.'—Goidinge :  Cixsar,  to.  22i 


fite,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  f^  father ;  wo,  wet.  here,  camel«  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte.  ciih,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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ny  (3X  •  raye  (2),  «.     to.  Fr.  ro^e  (Fr.  raie), 

trom  Lat.  rata.] 

Ickthy:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  liaja 
(q.v.);  but  the  family  Rajidse,  aud  even  the 
section  Batoidei,  are  often  spoken  of  aa  lUys. 
Their  flattened  sliape  indicates  that  they  live 
on  level  sandy  bottoms,  generally  at  no  great 
distance  froui  the  coast  and  in  moderate 
depths.  Tliey  are  carnivorous,  but  by  no 
means  active,  swimining  like  the  Hat-llshes  by 
the  undulating  motion  of  the  pectoral  tins,  the 
thin  flagellifortu  tail  having  entirely  lost  its 
lo(^omotivv  function,  and  serving  merely  as  a 
rudder.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  : 
(1)  Kays  proper,  with  a  short  snout,  and  (2) 
Skntes  (attaini[ig  a  much  larger  size)  with  a 
long,  pointed  snout.  In  species  armed  with 
bucklers  or  a^pt-rities  it  is  the  female  which 
has  these  dermal  devclopment-s,  the  male  being 
entirely  or  nearly  smooth.  The  colour  also 
frequently  varies  in  the  sexes.  The  Mylio- 
batidse  are  popularly  known  as  Eagle-Rays, 
tlie  Torpedinidaj  as  Electric  Rays,  and  the 
Trygonidffi  as  Sting  Rays. 

ray-oU,  s.  Oil  made  from  the  livers  of 
rays.  [Rav  (3),  s.]  In  India  this  is  procured 
extensively  from  liiija  clavata,  R.  pastiiiaca,  &c. 

ray  (4),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  disease  of 
sheep.    Called  also  Scab,  Shab,  or  Rubbers. 

ray  (5),  s.    [Rye.] 

Ray  (6).  ».  [John  Ray,  F.R.S.,  a  distinguished 
zoologist,  botanist,  and  author  (1627-1704).] 
(See  etym,) 

Ray's  bream,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Brama  rati,  about  seventeen  Inches 
long,  and  five  and  a  half  deep.  Tail  deeply 
divided,  dorsals  and  anala  elongated ;  pec- 
torals long.     [Brama.] 

ray  (1).  v.t.  &.  i.    [Ray  (i),  ».J 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  streak,  to  stripe  ;  to  mark  with 
■tripes  or  long  lines  ;  to  form  rays  on. 

"  I  woll  geue  him  a  feather  bed 
/fit«d  with  golil, "  t'fiauc^r.-  Ortms. 

t  2.  To  shoot  out  as  rays  ;  to  cause  to  shoot 
out. 

"  Thuu  mystic  moon  that  o'«r  tbe  dim  grey  Rnimil 
Ray'tt  f'kTth  a  y«lluw  stream  ot  thin  cold  llKht." 

BlacJcle :  L<ni»  of  HlghUtndt  i  Itlandt.  p.  38. 

*  B.  Intraiis. :  To  shine  forth  or  out,  as 
with  rays. 

•  ray  (2),  v.t.     [An  abbrev.  of  array,  v.  (q.v.),] 

1.  To  array,  to  dress. 

"EoyallyrayeJlndii-t."— .S'ir  r,  More:  It'orAei.  p.  614. 

2.  To  beray,  to  dirt,  to  soil. 

■■  Waa  ever  mao  ao  ray'd  f  " 

Shakeip.:  Taming  o/ the  Shrew.  W.  L 

ra -yah,  s.  [Arab.  ra'iyah^A  flock,  a  herd, 
ii  U'liant,  a  peasant,  from  ra'a  =  to  pasture.] 
In  Turkey,  a  person  not  a  Muhammadan,  who 
pays  the  capitation  tax,  CJiUcd  the  Haratch. 

"  To  match  the  Itnyiht  from  their  fate." 

Hyron  :  HruU  «/  A  by  dot.  IL  30. 

rayed*  a.     [Eng.  ray  (1).  a.  ;  •«(/.] 

1.  OTd.  lAing. :  Adorned  or  ornamented  with 
rays;  having  rays;  striped,  radint^^d. 

"  With  two  Proveuclal  rosea  on  my  raytd  •hoea.'*— 
Shaketp. :  ttamlrl.  111.  2. 

2.  Bot.:  Radiate  (q.v.). 

•  rayle.  v.i.    [Rail,  v.) 
ray'-lesa,  o.     [Eng.  ray  (1),  B. ;  ■le.t.-<.\ 

1.  iJestituto  of  rays  or  light ;  dark,  gloomy, 
not  illuminated. 

"  Aod  a  grey  mlat  curtained  the  rayUu  nky.' 

itlackla :  Layi  of  Itighlandt.  ic.  p.  139. 

•2.  Destitude  of  sight;  blind. 

"  And  tlir  grej  Thetian  mUri  to  the  aklea 
HU  iiuvlcaa  traturea  aud  hla  rayttu  eyrm." 

Praett:  Athm*. 

•  T&yn,  tf.t.    [Rbion,  v.] 

•  rayne,  *.    (Reion,  «.] 

•  ray-6n.  5.    [Fr.]    A  ray,  abeam. 

■•  Out  ij(  her  womh  a  IhoinAnd  rnunnt  threw." 

.S;.nnjrr.'   rUion  ^  Bella y.  IL 

ra'-ydn-nfijit»  ra-ydnned.ra-ydn-ed'»  a. 

[Fr.  rayon  ~  a  ray.| 

Her. :  The  same  as  Radiant  (q.v.). 

•  raze,  s.    [Race  (2),  $.] 
razo,  v.t.    [Rask(I),  v.] 

1.  To  strike  on  the  surface;  to  touch  In 
piiHsing ;  to  glance  along  the  surface  of;  t<» 
graze.    (Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  14.) 


2.  To  erase,  to  obliterate,  to  efl"ace,  to  blot 
out. 

"  From  tbe  book  of  honour  nufd  quite." 

Shaketp. :  Honnet  Ji. 

3.  To  subvert  from  the  bottom ;  to  over- 
throw and  destroy  utterly  ;  to  demolish;  to 
levtd  with  the  ground. 

"  The  spoils  of  cities  riu'd,  and  warriors  slain." 

Pope:   Uomer;  lUiiti  i.  1&9. 

4.  To  destroy ;  to  make  away  with ;  to  ex- 
tirpate. 

•■  Thou  comest  not,  Calaa.  now  for  tribute  ;  that 
The  Brltona  have  r<u^  out.' 

Sluiketp.  :  Cj/mbetitte,  T.  6. 

razed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Razh,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  mijective: 

Her. :  The  same  as  Erased  (q.T.). 

ra-zee',  ».  [Fr.  rasi,  pa.  par.  of  raser  =  to 
raze,  to  cut  down  ships.] 

Xaut.  :  A  vessel  cut  down  to  a  less  number 
of  decks,  as  from  a  two  decker  to  a  frigate, 
&«\    The  opposite  of  one  raised  up. 

ra-zee',  v.t.  [Razeb,  s.]  To  cut  down  or  to 
Vtfduce  to  a  smaller  size  ;  hence,  to  cut  down 
or  abridge  by  cutting  out  parts :  as.  To  razee  a 
book  or  an  article. 

ra'-zor,  •  ra-SOUr,  s.  [Fr.  ro^oir,  from  rosf-r 
=  to  shave.] 

1.  A  keen-edged  cutting  in.strument  em- 
ployed for  shaving  or  removing  the  hair  of  the 
beard  and  head.    (Ezek.  v.  i.) 

*  2.  A  tusk  :  as,  the  raztyrs  of  a  boar. 

razor-back,  s.    [Rorqual.] 
azor-blU.  $. 

Ornith. :  Aka  torda,  the  sole  species  of  the 
genus,  Alra  impeiinis,  the  Great  Auk,  being 
extin<^t.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
plumage  of  head,  neck,  and  upper  surface 
biilliant  black,  under  surface  pure  white. 
They  abound  as  far  north  as  Labrador,  and 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  pre- 
cipitous headlands  on  the  British  coiist, 
Flaniborougli  Head,  the  Needles,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  being  favourite  breeding-places. 
They  make  no  ne.'it,  but  lay  a  single  white  or 
yellowish  egg,  blotched  and  streaked  with 
dark-brown,  on  the  bare  rock.  Called  also 
the  Black-billed  Auk  and  liurre. 

razor-fish,  s. 

1,  Ichthy. :  Corypkctna  Tioracw/a,  from  its 
compressed  body,  which  somewhat  resembles 
a  razor-blade. 

2.  Zool. :  [Razor-shell]. 
razor -shell,  s. 

Zonl.  :  The  genus  Solen  (q.v.),  and  particu- 
larly Solen  ensia  from  its  shape. 

razor-Stone,  s.    [Novaculite.] 

razor-strop,  razor-strap,  s.  A  stmp 
forputting  an  eilge  on  razors.     [Htrop.] 

*  ra'-zor-a-ble,  a.     [Eug.  razor;  -ahU.]     Fit 

to  be  shaved. 

"TIM  newborn  china 
Be  rough  and  raf>rabl<j."       ahakfip.:  T«mp4tt,  II.  L 

•  ra'-zure  (Z  as  zh),  s.     [Fr.  rasure,  from  Lat. 

rasurd.\     [Raze,  r.| 

1,  The  act  of  erasing  ;  erasure. 

"  'nidnnt  the  tooth  of  Urn* 
And  raiure  of  oblivion." 

Hhakeip. :  Maaturt  for  M^atMirt,  T. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  erased  ;  an  erasure. 

r&z'-zl-a,  »■  [Arab,  ragazia.]  An  incursion 
nr  raid" by  military  into  an  enemy's  country 
1<T  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  cattle,  destroy- 
in:;  slaiuling  crops,  pillaging,  &c. 

r&z'-zle-daz  zle,  #. 

1.  A  Bt^tto  of  surprint',  bewildormoDt,  or  In- 
tuxicatiun.     {Slang.) 

2.  A  sort  of  morrj'-Ko-round  (q.T.),  having 
un  uaduluting  mutloo. 

rd  ,  pre/.  [lAt.]  A  prefix  denoting  repetition, 
n-turn,  retroi^ri'ssion,  and  the  like.  Before 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel  It  assumes  tlie 
fitrm  red-,  as  in  rc(/e»Mn,  rwiolent,  Ate.  lu 
some  words  it  has  lost  itn  special  signillcation, 
afl  in  rrjoice,  recommend,  Ac. 

H  Thispreflx  is  arbitrarily  set  before  almost 
any  verb,  [tartlclplu,  &c.  In  nnmt  cases  the 
meanings  of  the  compnundrt  are  obvious,  and 
they  are  therefore  not  inserted  here  ;  such  oh, 
Tfocmse,  readdr^M,  readhist,  rearrangef  Ac., 
for  the  etymologies  and  moanlnga  of  which 
SCO  their  Hiinplo  forms. 


re,».    [lui.] 

Music:  The  name  of  the  second  not«  of  tho 
scales,  in  the  system  of  hcxachoi-ds.  aud  of  the 
fixed  sound  D,  iu  modern  solmization. 

re-&b-80rb',  v.t,    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  abaort 

(q.v.).  J 

1.  To  absorb  or  imbibe  agaia. 

2,  To  swallow  up  again. 

re-^b-sorp'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Bog 
ah6<'rj>iion  (4.  v.),]  The  act  of  reabsorbing,  m 
of  luring  reabsorbed. 

're&c'-cess.  ■  re-ac-eesse,  ».  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  access  (q.v.).J  A  new  or  fresh  acoest 
or  approach ;  return. 

"Their  revlThig  and  reeurrectlon  ...  by  the  r»- 
docoueof  thvauiiuii."—HakevM:.ApoU>^e,hik.  IL, eh.  L 

rea^h  (i),  *  recche, '  reche  (pa.  t.  *  raghu. 

'  rahte,  '  rautjht,  '  mughte,  "  recched,  reached. 
pa.  par.  *  raiight,  *  rauht,  reached),  v.t.  &  t 
[ A.S.  ntcan,  Tikcean  (pa.  t.  rdehte)  =  to  reach  , 
cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  reka,  retsia,  rtsza;  O.  H 
Ger.  recchen;  Icel.  rekja ;  Ger.  reichm.  A.b 
rircan  is  from  the  same  root  as  rice  (Eng.  =■ 
suff.  -rick),  and  Eng.  rich,  regcU,  right,  Slc] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stretch  or  hold  forth  ;  to  extend  ;  to 
hold  or  put  forth  or  out.  (Often  followed  by 
out  OT  forth.)    {John,  xx.  27.) 

•  2.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 

"  I  was  ratiht  on  roodetre." 

I'oliL  linlig.  i  Love  Sonfft.  xxr. 

*3.  To  give  out;  to  utter,  to  declare,  to 
speak. 

"  loh  the  wall*  rwccti^n  deome  ninen." 

iMyamon,  14,07f. 

4.  To  extend  to  ;  to  stretch  out  as  far,  or  as 
high  as  ;  to  ext^end  towards  so  as  to  touch  ;  to 
attain  or  obtain  by  stretL-hing  out  the  hand  ; 
to  touch  by  extending  tlie  arm  either  alone  or 
with  an  instrument  iu  tbe  hand ;  to  strfko 
from  a  distance. 

"  Thy  power  divine,  thj-  [ireaent  old  afford 
That  I  may  reach  Uip  l>«:ast  I " 

Drydcn:  Ovid  ;  Ueieitger  *  Atalnnta. 

5.  To  deliver  with  the  hand  by  extending 
the  ai-m  ;  to  give  with  the  hand  stretched  out 

"  He  reached  nje  a  full  cup."— 2  Eidrat  xIt.  89l 

6.  To  extend  to,  so  as  to  touch  or  affect. 

n]  reach  youf" 

t«p. .    Henry  VIII..  IL  1. 

7.  To  arrive  at ;  to  get  as  far  as;  to  come  to. 

"When  canst  thou  re«<A  it|Tyre]t" 

Shakeip. :  Periclei.  IU.  L 

8.  To  attain  to  by  study,  exertion,  or  effort; 
to  gain,  to  obtain. 

"  The  limlta  of  size  In  TuaseU  thus  made  would  aoon 
bo  reached,"— CaueW I   Techniail   Educator,   pt.  xU  , 

|i.  386. 

9.  To  extend  to,  so  as  to  satisfy. 

"  The  law  reached  the  iiiti-ution  of  the  promotetv, 
and  this  net  fixed  the  natural  price  of  money."— £odU. 

"  10.  To  iinderstand,  to  comprehend.  (Beau- 
mont £  Fletcher.) 

•  11.  To  overreach,  to  deceive. 

"  The  loss  might  be  renalred  ayoln ;  or,  1(  not,  could 
nnt  however  dtriitruy  u».  ny  reachltig  ue  lu  our  greateal 
ami  hldhettcoucoru."— Ami*.-  Sermons,  IL  19. 

B.  IntraTisitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  stretch  out  tho  hand  in  order  to  toncb 
or  attain  a  thing. 

Iilope  reacA*n.    .       _.. 

W^p. :  i'fNtJM,  IL  t 

2.  To  be  extended  enough  in  dimension  to 
have  the  power  of  touching  or  attaining  a 
tiling,     (Genesis  xxviii.  12.) 

3.  To  bo  extended  in  action,  influence,  Ac.. 

so  ns  to  attuin  or  etpial  something. 

"  To  me  you  camtot  rrach." 

.Shtiketp. ;  Henry  Vlll..  t.  H 

•  4.  To  l>e  extended  or  stretched  out 

"  By  hym  that  raughte  mi  rode.* 

i:  rioteman.  il.  ML 

•5.  To  rise,  to  arise,  (.\torte  Arthure,S,\n) 

•  6.  To  move,  to  pass. 

"  Vl  of  iclpe  hco  rtSten."  tAiwamnn,  tt.MA, 

•  7.  To  arrive  ;  to  come  or  got  to  a  pinco. 


•  8.  To  extend,  to  amount 

"  What  may  the  king'i  whole  battle  rmtrh  iintoT" 
.'^hakMp. :  1  Henry  /»*..  It.  I. 

n.  N>nit. :  To  stand  off  and  un ;  to  sail  by 
the  wind  ui)on  any  taik. 

^  To  rrach  after:    To  sirlvo  to  obtain  <* 
attain. 

"  ReneMng  ttflmr  a  poalUv*  IiIm  of  UtflDlty.'— C«>l«k 


boil,  b^;  pi^t,  J6^1;  cat,  90U,  choms.  9hlii.  bongh;  go,  gom;  thin,  (his;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xonophon,  o^lst.    ph  =  & 
-olao,  -tlon  ^  sh^n.     tioo,  -aloa  -  sh^;  -tlon,  -flon  -  zhfui.    -oloos.  -tlooB,  -•loa«  -  ahiU,    -bio,   die,  kc      bcl,  dfL 
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reach— reader 


rea9h  (2),  v.L    [Retch.] 

rea9h  (1),  *  reachCt  s.    [Reach  (IX  ».] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  reaching. 

2.  The  power  of  reaching,  touching,  or 
taking  witli  the  hand  stretched  out,  or  with 
an  instrument  managed  by  the  hand ;  the 
distance  to  which  one  can  reach  :  as,  The  book 
is  out  of  my  reach. 

3.  Power  of  attainment  or  management; 
the  sphere  to  which  an  agency  or  a  power  is 
limited  ;  tlie  extent,  Hmit,  or  ability  of  human 
faculties  or  attainments  ;  ability. 

•*  Be  son  yourMlf  and  your  own  reach  to  know." 
Pi'pe :  £tsajf  on  Criticum,  L  48. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  an>i,hing  can  in- 
fluence another. 

'•  Out  of  the  reach  of  shame,  he  haa  been  confident," 
^■Johnson:  Fiilkland  /standi. 

•5.  A  contrivance;  an  artfal  scheme;  an 
artifice  to  attain  some  distant  advantage. 

"  The  dake  of  Parma  had  particulw  reaches  and 
ends  of  hia  own  uuderhaud,  to  crosa  the  design.  "— 
Bacon. 

*  6.  Extent,  expanse,  stretch.  {Milton : 
P,  L.,  X.  323.) 

7.  A  stretch  of  water  : 
(t)  The  straight  course  of  a  river  between 
two  bendings  or  bights. 

'■  Until  there  cornea  a  hlg  rise  In  tbe  low«r  reaches 

of  the  river.'— /Ve; J.  Oct.  a,  1685. 

(2)  A  channel,  a  strait ;  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

"  Cautious  through  tbe  rocky  reaches  wind." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odystey  iv. 

(3)  That  portion  of  a  canal  between  two 
locks,  and  having  a  uniform  level ;  a  pond. 

n.  Vehicles:  A  coupling-pole  (q. v.), 
reach-me-down,  a.    Ready-made,  cast 

off.     {Coiloq.) 

rea;!!  (2),  s.  [Reach  (2),  v.]  An  effort  to 
vomit ;  a  retching. 

rea^h'-a-Me,  a.  [Eng.  reach  (1),  V. ;  -dbU.\ 
Capable  of  being  reached  ;  within  reach. 

rea9h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  reach  (1),  v, ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  reaches;  one  who  fetches  from 
some  distant  place  and  gives. 

"  Jenulnga,  the  reacherot  the  records.**— i(/«  of  A. 
Wood, 

2.  An  exaggeration. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  r«ttcft«r.'  —  Fuller  : 
Worthies,  li.  117. 

rea9li'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Reach  (1),  v.] 

reachlng-post,  s.  A  post  used  in  rope- 
making,  fixed  in  the  ground  at  the  lower  end 
of  a  rope-walk. 

•rea9h'-less,  *reacli-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
reach  (I),  v,  ;  -less.]  That  cannot  be  reached  ; 
beyond  reach  ;  unattainable. 

"  Uulo  a  reachlesse  pitch  of  praises  hight," 

Ball :  Defence  of  Envy. 

re-act',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  act^  v. 
(q.v.).] 

*  A«  Trans. :  To  act,  do,  or  perform  anew  or 
again. 

"The  son  reactt  the  father's  eriraea." 

Lewit :  atatitis;  Thebaid  L 

5.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  return  an  impulse  or  impression ;  to 
respond  to  an  impulse,  force,  or  influence  by 
some  action. 

**  Hii  mind  reacted  with  tenfold  force  on  the  spirit 
of  the  *ge." — Jfacaul<iy  :  JlUt,  Eiig.,  ch.  iii, 

2.  To  actraiituallyor  reciprocally  upon  each 
other  ;  as,  Two  chemical  agents  react. 

3.  To  act  in  opposition  ;  to  resist  any  in- 
fluence or  power. 

re-ac'-tlon,  «.    [Pref.  «•,  and  Eng.  action 

(q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Action  in  response  or  resistance  to  the 
influenceof  another  action,  influence,  or  force  ; 
the  reciprocal  action  of  two  bodies  or  minds 
on  each  other. 

"  Causes  how  they  work 
By  necessary  laws  thrir  sure  effect. 
Of  action  and  reucd'on."        Courper  :  Task,   11.193. 

2.  Action  in  an  opposite  or  contrary  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  an  advance  has  already 
been  made  ;  tendency  to  revert  from  a  present 
to  a  previous  condition  or  state  of  feeling  ;  or 
from  a  more  to  a  less  advanced  policy. 

"  From  that  day  be^rnn  »  renrtUm  In  favour  of 
monarchy  and  of  the  exiled  lioiise,  a  rmrtion  which 
never  ceiiseJ  till  tlie  throne  li«U  ngjiiu  been  aet  up  in 
alt  it«  old  dignity."— J/acait?uy  ;  BUt.  Eng  ,  ch,  i. 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Chem, :  The  chemical  change  or  effect 
produced  by  bringing  at  least  two  elements 
or  compounds  together  whereby  one  or  more 
new  bodies  are  formed,  which  may  consist 
eitlier  of  a  gas,  liquid,  or  solid,  or  a  mixture 
of  tliese  ;  as  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to 
chalk,  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  sul- 
phate of  lime,  water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
A  more  obscure  kind  of  reaction  is  brought 
about  by  the  inter['osition  of  change  of  tem- 
perature, sunlight,  and  the  galvanic  current. 

2.  Patkol. :  Action  of  one  kind  in  antagonism 
with  action  of  another ;  action  immediately 
following  upon  action  of  a  directly  contrary 
cliaracter  ;  or  a  state  succeeding  to  a  directly 
contrary  one,  as  the  exhaustion  consequent  on 
a  paroxysm  of  fever. 

3.  Physics:  The  action  of  one  body  upon 
another  one  acting  upon  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  always  equal  and  contrary 
to  action,  i.e.,  the  mutual  actions  of  two 
bodies  on  each  other  are  forces  equal  in  amount 
and  opposite  in  direction. 

i.  Physiol,  :  [Reaction-period]. 

reaction-machines,  s.  pi 

Mach. :  Machines  put  in  motion  by  a  re- 
active force.  Thug,  in  the  hydraulic  tourni- 
quet, the  movins  power  is  steam  operating  by 
a  reactive  force  like  water. 

reaction-period^  s. 

Physiol  :  The  time  that  elapses  between  the 
application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  following  it  in 
consequence.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  for 
feeling  one-seventh,  for  hearing  one-sixth,  and 
for  sight  one-fifth  of  a  second.  The  portion 
of  this  time  required  to  perceive  and  to  will  is 
called  the  reduced  reaction  period  ;  it  is  less 
than  a  tenth  of  a  second.  If  a  more  complex 
mental  decision  has  to  be  formed,  the  time 
required  is  longer,  (Foster:  Physiol,  bk.  iii., 
15.) 

re  act  ion- Wheel,  ■.  A  wheel  to  which 
a  rotary  motion  is  imparted  by  the  action  of 
streams  of  water  issuing  tangentially  from 
its  sides  under  the  pressure  of  a  head  of  water 
entering  it  from  above.     [Turbine.] 

re-3,C'-tion-ar-y,  a.  &  5.  [Eng.  reaction;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Proceeding  from,  implying, 
characterized  by,  or  tending  towards  or  favour- 
ing reaction. 

B,  As  snhst. :  One  who  favours  or  promotes 
reaction  ;  specifically,  one  who  endeavours  to 
check,  undo,  or  reverse  political  progress. 

re-ac'-tion-ist, «.    [Eng.  reaction;    -ist.]    A 
reactionary. 

"  re-ac'-tive,  a,     [Eng.  reocf;  -U-e.]    Having 
power  to  react ;  tending  to  reaction. 

"  Ye  fish  asaame  a  voice,  with  prafaes  fill 
The  hollow  rock,  and  loud  reartive  hill," 

Blackmore :  Creation,  bk.  vlt. 

* re-ac'-tive-ly,   adv.    [Eng.  reactive;   'ly.] 
By  way  of  reaction. 

*  re-ac'-tive-ness,  s.     [Eng.  rrii-fipe;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reactive. 

read(l),  *  rede,  *  reede,  s.    [A.S.  rtfet] 

1.  Counsel,  advice. 

2.  Proverb,  motto,  saying. 

"  This  re'ide  ia  rife  that  oftentlme 
Great  clitubera  fall  unsoft." 

Upcnscr :  Shephciirds  Calender;  July. 

*read  (2),  s.    [Read,  v.)    The  act  of  reading  ; 
perusal. 

"  P.irnell,  aiter  the  fiftieth  read.  Is  aa  fresh  as  at  the 
first,"— ff lime.'  Etsayt :  Of  SlmpUdCy  and  lie/inemetU, 

read,  *rede,  *  red-en  (pa.t  *radde,  *redde, 
read  ;  pa.  par.  *  rad,  read),  v.t.&  i.  [A,S.  rcfdan 
=  to  discern,  to  advise,  t^j  rend  (pa.  t.  r/fde, 
pa.  par.  gera'rf),  from  rtfei  =  counsel ;  rddan 
=  to  advise,  to  persuade  ;  Goth,  redan;  Icel. 
rddha  =  to  advise ;  Ger.  ra//ien,.] 
A,  Transitive; 

*  1,  To  advise,  to  connsel,  to  rede,  to  warn. 

*  2,  To  declare,  to  tell,  to  rehearse. 

*  3.  To  explain,  to  interpret. 

"  That  ilremes  coutbe  rede." 
E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt ;  Cleannesi,  1.578. 

4.  To  learn  or  discover  by  observation ;  to 
discover  by  characters,  marks,  or  features. 

"Hoping  to  eti  Joy  the  pleasure  of  reading  shame  and 
rage  on  the  f.ice  of  him  whuni  they  must  hated  and 
dreaded." — Macaulny:  Hist.  Eirj.,  ch.  xxiv, 

0.  To  gather  the  meaning  or  intent  of;  to 


nnderstand  ;  to  see  through  ;  to  discern  tha 
thoughts  or  feelings  of. 

"  Who  Is't  Ota  r^ad  a  woman  ?  " 

Shaketp. :  Cymbelino,  T.  4 

6.  To  peruse  ;  to  take  in  the  meaning  or 
sense  of  by  inspection  ;  to  ^o  over  and  gather 
the  meaning  of,  as  of  a  book,  a  writing,  6lc. 

7.  To  utter  or  pronounce  aloud  words 
written  or  printed  ;  to  reproduce  written  or 
printed  words  in  sound. 

"  ^t'fj<i  me  this  letter."— Shakftp. :  Love't  labour't 
Lost,  iv,  2. 

8.  To  study  by  reading  :  as,  To  read  law. 

•9.  To  suppose,  to  imagine. 

might'st  t. 

ae  aud  evlU  

Spenter:  F.  q.,  VI.  UL  »L 

B.  hUransiXive: 

*  1,  To  advise  ;  to  give  advice  or  counsel. 

"  Therefore  I  read,  beware." 

Sptmer :  F.  q.,  L  I.  la. 

*  2.  To  tell,  to  declare. 

3.  To  perform  the  act  of  reading.  (Nehe- 
miah  viii.  S.) 

4.  To  reproduce  written  or  printed  words 
in  sound  ;  as,  Read  to  me,  read  out. 

5.  To  learn  or  find  out  particulars  by  reading. 

6.  To  be  studious ;  to  read  or  study  books 
for  a  specific  purpose  ;  as,  To  read  for  the  bar. 

7.  To  be  textually  so  and  so ;  to  stand 
written  or  printed  :  as,  The  passage  rtads 
thus. 

8.  To  have  a  certain  effect  when  read :  as, 
The  poem  reads  well. 

%  (1)  To  read  between  the  liries  :  To  discover  or 
detect  a  hidden  meaning  in  a  phrase  or  state- 
ment ;  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  a  state- 
ment ;  to  detect  or  appreciate  the  real  mean- 
ing of  a  writing,  statement,  &c.,  aa  dis- 
tinguished from  the  professed  or  apparent 
meaning. 

"They  'read  between  fft*  tine*'  aa  they  say.  and 
find  that  two  and  two  are  intended  to  repiesant  five, 
ur  perhaps  five  hundred,  iu  the  apparently  plaia 
statement  to  which  thev  give  their  alub'ter  interpre- 
tation."—Oen««mun<  Magazine.  June.  1883. 

(2)  To  read  music :  To  understand  musical 
notation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  play  or  sing  a 
piece  at  sight. 

(3)  To  read  one's  self  in  : 

Church  0/  Eng. :  To  read  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion,  and  repeat  the  Declara- 
tion of  Assent  prescribed  by  law,  as  required 
of  every  incumbent  to  be  done  on  the  first 
Snnday  on  which  he  officiates  in  the  church 
of  his  benefice. 

"  Canon  Malcolm  MacCoII  .  .  .  read  himself  in 
yesterday  morning." —Pull  JUall  Gazette,  Aug,  18,  1884. 

(4)  To  read  up  :  To  make  a  special  study  of. 

read,  a.  [Read,  v.]  Tn.structed,  skilled,  or 
informed  by  reading.  Seldom  used  except  in 
the  expression  weW-rea/l. 

*  read-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.     [Kng.  readable ;  -Uy.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  lieing  readable  ;  pead- 
ableness. 

read'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  read,  v. ;  -ahU.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  read ;  legible. 

2.  Fit  or  suitable  to  be  read  ;  worth  reading. 

•'  A  wonderful  collection  of  rmidabla  matter."— 
AthencEuin,  Dec  20,  13^4. 

read'-a-hle-ness,  s.  [Eng.  readable;  'ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  readable. 

read'-a-bl^,  adv.  [En^.  readabl{e)  ;  dy.]  In 
a  readable  manner;  legibly. 

re-ad-dress',  v  o.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
address,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  address  or  direct 
anew  or  again. 

"  Didymus  .  .  .  readdressed  h\tnBelI  to  her,  and  told 
heL'—Boyla :  H'orA^.  vt.  29a 

*  re-a-depf ,  I'.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Lat.  adeptus, 
pa.  par.  of  adipiscor  =  to  gain.]  To  gain  back 
or  again  ;  to  regain,  to  recover. 

"  Kyng  Henry  tbe  VI.  thus  readepted  .  .  .  hya 
crowiie  and  diguitle  royalL"—  Hall :  Edward  IV.  (an.  91- 

*  re-a-dep'-tion,  •  re-a-dep-ci-on,  s. 

[Reapept.]     Kernven,-,  re^itiing. 

■•  WUI  any  *av.  that  the  readeption  of  Trevigi  waa 
matter  of  scruple?"- Bacon;  War  vith  iipain. 

read'-er,  *  red-ere,  a.  [A.S.  rdtdert.] 
[Read,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  counsellor,  an  adviser. 

2.  One  who  reads  ;  one  who  pronounces 
written  or  printed  words;  one  who  peruses 
or  studies  what  is  written. 


I&te,  lat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fill,  D&ther;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pot, 
V,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  adn;  mnte,  ciib,  ciire,  cmite,  cnr,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  gu  =  kw. 


re  adership — reagree 
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3.  Applied  apeciticiiUy  to  one  who  reads 
prayers,  lessons,  lectures  and  the  like  to 
others :  as, 

(1)  Roman :  The  same  as  Lector  (q.v.X 

"  I  cMi  get  to  be  neither  deacon,  roader.  nor  •chool 
Duuter.  no,  not  tli«  cleric  of  •  pari  ill.  "—OreCTi* ;  /Viur 
Dacota 

(2)  Anglican: 

(a)  A  deacon  appointed  to  perform  divine 
service  in  churches  and  chap«ls  of  whicli  no 
one  has  the  cnre,  nnd  in  certain  eleemosynary 
and  other  foundations. 

(b)  One  of  an  order  of  ministranta  not  or- 
daini'd  or  addressed  as  Revereuil.  It  received 
tlie  sanction  uf  tlie  Usliups  in  July,  ISOd. 

(3)  In  tlie  University  of  Oxford,  one  who 
reads  lectures  on  scientific  subjects. 

(4)  In  the  Inns  of  Court,  one  who  rc.ids 
lectures  on  law ;  also,  the  cliaplain  of  llie 
Temple. 

4.  One  who  reads  or  studies  much ;  a 
studious  person. 

5.  A  reading-book  for  schools  ;  a  V>ot>k  con- 
taining passa^jes  as  exercises  in  reading. 

6.  A  uewsp.'iperftilvertisenierit  which  appears 
as  regular  reading  matter.    {V.  S.) 

11.  Print. :  One  wlio  reads  and  corrt-cts  the 
proof-sheets  of  any  work  before  publication  ; 
a  corrector  of  the  press. 

read'-er-Ship,  s.     [En g.  reader  ,•  -ship.]    The 
office,  post,  or  position  of  a  reader. 

Tead'-i-l^.    *  red-ill,    •  r©d-l-lle,  adv. 
[Eng.  ready ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  ready  manner ;  quickly,  promptly, 
soon,  easily. 

"  An  you  may  reatHtjf  Bee  hy  tumiug  to  Tronunltu'a 
Concoraauco."— JraI«T/un*i.-   tVorks,  i.  18. 

2.  Willingly,  promptly,  cheerfully  ;  without 
hesitation  or  reluctance. 

rSad'-i-nesa,   ■  red-i-nesse,  s.     [Eng. 

ready ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ready  or 
prepared ;  a  state  of  preparation  for  what  is 
to  happen  or  be  done. 

"  We  could  at  oiice  put  us  in  readtnets.' 

ShaJt^spL  .'   Taminj  c^  th4  Shrew.  1.  L 

2.  Quickness,  promptness,  promptitude, 
fccility,  aptitude ;  as,  readintds  of  Uiouglit, 
readiness  of  mind. 

3.  Cheerfulness,  willingness,  alacrity ;  ab- 
■sence  of  hesitation  or  reluctance. 

"They  received  tbe  word  with  .ill  readineuot  mind." 
~Art$  xvii.  IL 

Xtead'-ing,  s.    [See  def.J 

lieog.:  The  county  t*jwu  of  BerkBhire,  Eng. 
Reading  beds,   s.   pi.     [Woolwich    & 

r«ad'-ing,   •  read-inge,   •  red-inge,  pr. 

par.,  (I.,  ii.  s.     [Read,  r,] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4*  ailjective: 

1.  Given  or  addicted  to  reading  or  study ; 
•tudious  :  as,  a  rewling  people. 

2,  Used  by  or  intended  for  readers. 

C.  As  substantive : 

J,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  reads  ;  perusal. 

"  To  He  whnt  couiiteunnctt  ho  wolJ  mftke  At  the 
Ttdingot  it."— (/otdyng :  JuttiTis,  fol.  6a. 

2.  A  lecture  or  prelection  ;  a  public  recital. 

3.  The  study  of  books. 

"The  leikmeil  brftyno. 
Which  Jo7nethr«(Uifn]7  with  «xi>«rienoa.* 

OoJKoigne  :  The  StetU  Otat. 

i.  The  particular  way  in  which  a  word 
rends,  or  is  written  or  printed,  considered 
with  reference  to  textual  correctness ;  a  lec- 
tion ;  a  particular  version  of  a  passage. 

"  The  r«(ulin0 being  corrupt  In  ftU  published  Uxta." — 
Athenirum.  Dec.  20,  1641. 

6.  That  which  Is  read  ;  an  observation  made 
y>y  reading  or  examining  an  inHtrumcnt^ 

"The  si^nie  eoniitant  prror  of  (rnuluntlDii,  which 
dcpeuda  on  the  Initial  aud  llnal  rtotHnffi  off  aluoe."— 
Ifnrtrhft :  Attronomji.  \  IDS. 

6.  Judgment,  opinion,  or  appreciation 
founded  on  or  formed  by  ntudy,  reading,  or 
observation  :  hence,  reproduction  or  n-pre- 
sentation  in  accordance  with  one's  view  or 
fnt^Mprctation  of  an  author's  Intention  ;  ren- 
dering, delineatton,  representation. 

IL  Legislation  :  The  formal  rrellal  of  a  bill 
by  the  proner  olllcer  before  the  liouse  which 
ia  to  consider  it. 


reading- book,  5.  A  t>ook  containing 
selections  to  'le  used  as  exercises  in  reading. 

reading-boy,  s. 

J'riiU. :  A  boy  employed  to  read  copy  to  the 
reader  ;  a  rcader'B  assistant. 

reading-closet,  s.  A  small  room  in  a 
printiiig-"ttice,  appropriated  to  a  printer's 
reader.     [Readeb,  s.  II.] 

"  I  was  gettlug  an  honest  sml.  I  hope,  an  honmir. 
able  lirlii£  In  the  ccuipociuf-rooui  or  the  readtng. 
cloteL'—/it:fcr»}.  Jau.  lo,  IbWJ.  p.  I. 

reading-desk,  s.  A  desk  or  stand  on 
which  a  book  is  supi>orted,  bo  us  not  to  engage 
or  fatigue  the  handa  of  the  reader. 

reafllng-glass,  s.  A  large  ma^iif^-ing 
lens,  with  a  handle,  used  to  assist  m  read- 
ing, &c. 

reading-room,  s.  A  room  appropriiited 
to  the  use  of  readers  ;  a  room  furnished  witli 
bnoks.  newspapers,  periodicals,  i:c.,  to  which 
persons  resort  for  re.iding  or  study. 

reading-stand,  s.  A  kind  of  reading- 
desk. 

re-ad-Joum',  v.t.  fPref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ad- 
jouni  (q.v.).j  To  adjourn  again  or  a  second 
time. 

"  The  Pftrliament  was  then  rreuijoumad  by  the 
kiiij{'8  epecial  command."— Ae/i^utts  lyotiomanee, 
p.  443. 

re-ad-Joum'-ment, «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
adjournment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  readjourniog; 
a  subsequent  or  succeeding  adjournment. 

re-ad-1u8f,  v.t.  (Tref.  re-,  and  Eng.  atljust 
(q.'v.).]  To  adjust,  arrange,  or  set  in  order 
anew  or  again  ;  to  rearrange. 

re-ad-just'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
adjustmeiU  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  readjusting  ; 
the  state  of  being  readjusted. 

*  re-id'-mir-al,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
admiral  (q.v.).j  To  reappoint  to  the  office  of 
admiral. 

"  Peerebrowae . . .  wu  agalne  readminUd  by  Edward 

the  Third."— A'a«Afl  ;  LenCcn  :itnffe, 

re-ad-miSS'-ion  (SS  as  sh),  s.     [Pref,  re-, 

and  Eng,  admission  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  rc- 
a'iiDitttng  ;  the  state  of  being  readmitted  ;  re- 
admittance. 

"  Your  pride  oi  heart 
Frolonga  hlBrea4mMi«on."       Di'jby :  JtlHra.  IIL 

re-ad-niit',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  admit 
(q.v.).]     To  admit  again  or  anew. 

'■  fieadmiti  us.  through  the  gTiardian  bund 
Of  elder  brutbera,  to  our  I-ather's  throne." 

Toung :  Night  Thoughts,  Ix. 

re-ad-mit'-tan9e,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
admittance  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  rejidniitting ; 
lite  state  of  being  readmitted  ;  readiuissiou. 

"  Their  amendment  for  the  time  to  cotne,  bad  pro- 
cured tbeui  riadtnittance." — Srevlnt:  Saul  i  Hamuel, 
cb.  X. 

read-opt',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  adopt 
(q.*v.).]  i'o  adopt  again  or  anew  ;  to  choose 
again. 

"  lt9adopt«<t  to  Uiy  hleet  embrace." 

t'oitnj/  :  Sight  Thought*,  Ix. 

ro-ad-om',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  adorn 
(q.v.).]    To  adorn  anew  or  afresh. 

"  With  scarlet  honours  rtadnmed,  the  tide 
Lcapa  on."  JJtackmore :  Creation,  vL 

•  road'-Bter,  «.      lEng.  read.  v. ;  fern.  suff. 

■ster.]     A  fcnude  reader. 

re-ad-Tan9e',  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Enif.  ad- 
vance (q.v.).J    To  advance  again  or  afresh. 

"  They  yotebould  readeanc* 
To  former  height." 

iti-n  Joruon :  Epig,  to  Mr  B.  Qoody«r9. 

'  re  ad-ver'-t^n-^^, «.  (Pref.  rc.,and  Eng. 
adii^rtency.]  Tlio  act  of  reviewing  or  again 
adverting  to. 

"  A  raadverttncii  or  reappllcntlon  of  niind  lo  IdeiU 
thfttarwacturiUy  tliiTi-."— .V(/rj-J»  ■  lie/tn-t.  on  Locke,  p.  ». 

rdad'-y,  •  read  i,  •  read  ie,  •  red-le, 
•  rea-y,  a.,  adv.,  .t  s.  |.\..S.  rSle;  cogn. 
with  O.  H.  Oer.  rtUi  =  ready  ;  Ger.  hertit ;  O. 
Hw.  rrda;  Dan.  rede;  Icct.  grtidhr;  Qoth. 
gaTaids.\ 

A.  As  a/Ijectiv«: 

I.  Pre]iared  nt  the  moment;  In  a  state  of 
roadine.sM  ;  fnrnlshod  with  all  tlmt  iti  necps- 
Hury  ;  (It  or  prepared  for  itnmeiliate  imc  ;  dlH- 
jiosed  or  funiiHhed  In  a  manner  Hultod  to  the 
purpose  in  view. 

"  All  thiDgB  are  ready. '—JfaKAewzxU.  4, 


2.  Quick  in  action  or  execution ;  prompt 
nimble,  dexterous. 

"  Open  »pee>ch.  and  readj/  hand." 

Bj/roH  :  Bride  tff  Abydot,  IL  S). 

3.  Apt,  willing,  disposed. 

"  I  am  ready  to  dl*tru»t  mine  ej'ea* 

t^haktey. :  TSeei/lh  A'ight,  iT.  1. 

4.  Prepared  in  mind  ordisposition  ;  willing ; 
not  backward  or  reluctant.    {Mark  xiv.  38.) 

5.  Quick  to  receive,  take  in,  orcomprehend  - 
not  dull  or  backward ;  sliarp. 

"  What  a  readj/  tonfue  mui'ldan  liatb." 

SJt^tketiK  :  a  Benrjf  IK.  L  L 

6.  Occasioning  no  delay ;  easy,  opportune, 
near,  convenient. 

"  The  readiest  waj  to  make  the  wencb  amends.' 

Shahnp. :  /tichard  III.,  t  L 

7.  Being  at  the  point ;  near,  at  hand,  about. 

•"My   lii-jirt  la   readv  to  cntck.'- -Shakcwp, :   Marry 
»'*r.j  «/  Windtur,  IL  2. 

8.  In  hand,  in  cash. 

"He  made   Sre  marks  ready  money.'— Moiei^  : 

Mfanxre  for  Memiire,  Iv.  3, 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  state  of  preparation ;  so 
as  to  cause  or  need  no  delay. 

"We  ourselves   will    go    ready  armed    baton   the 
cbiKlren  of  Israel."— A'Mmterj  xxxlL  IT. 

C.  As  suhsi. :  Ready  money ;  cash.  (Usually 
witli  the  def.  article.)    (Slang.) 


H  To  make  ready  : 

1.  To  make  preparation ;  to  prepare  ;  to  set 
things  in  order.    (Mark  xiv.  15.) 

2.  Print. :  To  arrange  a  forme  in  projver 
position  on  the  bed  of  a  press  or  machine,  and 
to  put  on  overlays  or  underlays  as  required. 

ready-made,  a. 

1.  Made  or  prepared  beforehand;  kept  in 
stock  or  in  hand  ready  for  immediate  use  or 
sale  ;  as,  ready-made  clothes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  articles  prepared  before- 
hand or  kept  in  stock  :  as,  the  ready-nuLU 
department  of  a  business. 

ready-money,  a.  Paid  or  payable  at 
the  time  uf  purciiase  or  delivery  ;  conducted 
on  tlie  principle  of  goods  being  paid  for  when 
bought  or  delivered :  as,  a  ready-vionty  biisi- 
neaa. 

ready  -  reclconer,  s.  A  book  with 
tables  to  facilitate  calculatiour  ;  a  book  with 
tabulated  calculations  giving  the  value  of  any 
number  of  things  from  tlio  lowest  price,  as  a 
farthing,  upwards,  or  the  interest  of  any  sum 
of  money  at  any  rate,  and  for  any  j>eriod,  from 
a  day  upward,  &c. 

ready-witted,  a.  Ha\ing  a  ready  or 
quick  wit ;  sharp. 

'  read'-y,  t'.(.     [Ready,  a]    To  make  ready; 
to  dispose  in  order  ;  to  prepare. 


re-af-firm',  v.i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  affirm 

(q.v.),]     To  aihrm  again  or  anew. 

"  re  af-nrm'-on^e,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng 
(ijAnfiancc  (q.v.).  I  Tl»c  act  of  reiitllrming ;  a 
second  athniiation  or  contlnnatiou. 

"  without  n-vocatlon  ol  Ids  error,  or  a  renffirmanem 
af Ut  BUcb  rvvocallon."— .<>(/<jff  .■  Parergon. 

*  re-af-fSr'-Sst,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  a/- 
forest  (<i.v.).]  To  convert  anew  or  again  Into 
a  forest  ;  to  restore  to  the  state  of  a  lorest, 

re-a'-fi^ent,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  agent  (q.v.).'] 

1.  OriL  Lang.:    Anything  which   produces 

reaction, 

2.  Chem. :  Any  sul>9tance  employed  to  bring 
about  a  chemical  react  ion  or  change  inanuttier 
elruiunt,  or  eonipound  witli  the  viewgt'iierally 
f>f  <Mther  detecting  its  presence  or  etfecting  its 
sepunition  from  other  substances. 

ro&g-gra-va'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

aggntvation  (q.v.). J 

linm.  Cnth.  EccUs.  /.nw:  The  last  mnnltnry 
pnbliahed  after  thrcp  admonitions,  and  before 
tlie  hist  exconimunieation. 

•re-a-greo'.  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  n-,  and  Eng. 
affr«(i|.v.).J 

A.  !ntrxins.:   To  agree  again;   to  boct^mc 

reconciled. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  agree  again  ;  tt 
reconcile. 

"  And  felo  tu  eee  titat  Klorloue  bolldnjr 
Of  union  which  thie  dUourd  re.iirree<t.' 

Daniel:  CieU  Wara.  wUL 


hSUt  ^6^;  p^t,  J 6^1;  oat,  fell,  oboms,  9liln.  bon^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^hts;  ain.  o^;  oxpoot,  Xenophon,  e^lst,    -Hig. 
cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  ~  sbftn;  -flon,  -yion  ~  zbtin.    -clous,  -tioos,  -sioua  ^  shils.    -ble,  -dle»  Ac  -  b^  dfl. 
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reak— really 


*  reak  (1),  s.  fEtym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  only 
a  misprint  or  misreading  for  reaU  (q.v.)-]  An 
aquatic  plant ;  a  rush  (?). 

••  The  bore  is  yll  in  Laurent  soyle.^ 
That  fe*da  ou  reaket  and  ree*ies." 

Dranl  :  Horace,  bk,  ii.,  sat.  4. 

•  reak  (2),  '  reek,  *  reakes,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]    A  freak,  a  prank. 

"Love  with  mge  kept  such  %  reaket"— Breton  : 
Drtam  of  Strange  ^ecU,  p.  17. 

re'-al(l),* re-all, a.,  adv.,&s.  [LowLat.  realis 
=  belonging  to  the  thing  itself,  from  res  =  a 
thing  ;  O.  Fr.  real;  Ft.  rid;  8p.  &  Port,  real; 
ItaL  reale.\ 

A-  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  things,  not 
persons ;  not  personal. 

"Our  simple  ideas  are  all  redL" — Locke:  ffuman 
VnderttaniUng.  bk.  ii.,  cb.  xxix. 

2.  Actually  being  or  existing  ;  not  fictitious, 
not  iniaginarj' ;  true. 

■'  I  wake<i  and  found 
Before  mine  eyea  till  real." 

MUton :  P.  L..  vilL  310. 

3.  Genuine,  true  ;  not  counterfeit  or  fic- 
titious :  as,  real  gold,  real  wine. 

4.  Genuine,  not  assumed,  not  sham  or 
feigned  :  as,  To  appear  in  one's  reoi  character. 

II.  Law:  Pertaining  to  things  fixed,  perma- 
nent, or  immovable,  as  lands  or  tenements,  as 
real  estate.    (Opposed  to /tcrso/ioZ  or  movable). 

B.  As  adv. :  Really,  truly,  very,  eminently, 
especially. 

t  C.  As  subst. :  A  realist  (q.v.). 

"  Strotlatfl  Tbomists.  Real*.  Nomi n ala. "— fiurton  ; 
Anatomy  oj  Melancholy,  p.  67". 

real-action,  s.  [Action,  «.,  II.  4,  (d)  (i.).] 
real-assets,  s.  pi 

Law:  Assets  consisting  in  real  estate,  or 
lands  and  tenements  descending  to  an  heir, 
Buificieut  to  answer  the  charges  upon  the 
estate  created  by  the  ancestor. 

real -burden,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  burden  in  money  imposed  on 
the  subject  of  a  right  as  on  an  estate,  in  the 
deed  by  which  the  right  is  constituted,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  a  personal  burden 
which  is  imposed  merely  on  the  receiver  of 
the  right. 

real-Chattels,  s.  pi.     [Chattel.] 

real-composition,  s. 

Law :  An  agreement  made  between  the 
owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or  vicar,  with 
consent  of  the  ordinary,  that  such  lands  shall 
be  discharged  from  payment  of  tithes,  in  con- 
sequence of  other  land  or  recompense  given 
to  the  parson  in  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof. 

real-definition,  a.    [DEFiNmoN.] 

real-estate,  s.  Landed  property  ;  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  held  for  life  or 
for  some  greater  estate,  whether  freehold  or 
copyhold. 

real-exchange,  s.  The  trade  transac- 
tions between  any  two  or  more  countries. 
(Sometimes  called  Commercial  Exchange.) 

real-focus,  s. 

Optics  :  A  focus  fonned  in  front  of  a  min-or 
by  converging  rays  of  light  reflecting  from  it. 
Opposed  to  the  Virtual  focus. 

real-fugue,  ^«. 

MusO: :  A  strict  fugue.  Used  in  opposition 
to  a  tonal  fugue.  The  answer  in  a  real  fugue 
IS  a  fifth  higher  or  a  fourth  lower  than  the 
subject,  note  for  note. 

real-image,  s. 

Optica:  An  image  formed  in  front  of  a  mir- 
ror wliere  the  reflected  rays  converge. 

real-laws,  s.   pi     Laws  regulating  pro- 
perty only. 
real  -  presence,  s,      [Transubstantia- 

TION.] 

real-property,  s.    Real  estate. 

real-radius,  >«. 

Gearing :  The  radius  of  the  circle  touching 
the  crests  of  the  teeth  of  a  cogwheel. 

real-right,  s. 

Imw  :  A  right  of  property  in  a  subject,  or  as 
It  is  termed  a  jits  in  re,  in  virtue  of  which  tlie 
person  vested  with  the  real  light  may  pursue 
for  possession  of  the  subject. 


real -servitude,  s. 

Law :  The  same  as  FBEDiAL-8ERviTUDE(q.  v.), 

real-things,  s.  pi.  Things  substantial 
and  immovable,  and  tiie  rights  or  profits 
annexed  to  or  issuing  out  of  them. 

real-warrandice,  s.    [Warrandice.] 

*  real  (2),  a.     [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  regalis  =  regal 
(q.v.).j     Royal. 

"  Of  bis  linage  am  I,  and  hU  offspring 
By  veray  hue,  aa  of  the  atok  reaL 

Ch<iucrT:  C.  T.,  1.M4. 

re'-al,  5.    [Sp.]   The  old  unit  of  value  in  Spain. 
By  the  monetary  law  of  June,  1564,  the  silver 


SPANISH   SILVER   REAL,    ^    LESS  THAN 
ORIGINAL. 

real  was  made  to  weigh  1'298  grammes,  '81 
fine,  and  equivalent  to  2|d.  English.  The  real 
has  varied  in  value  from  2id.  to  5d.  steiling. 

re-al'-gar,  s.  [A  word  of  Arabic  origin,  used 
by  the  alchemists  ;  the  sandaracha  of  Pliny  ; 
Fr.  arsenic  sulfure  rouge;  Ger.  rothes  rattsch- 
gelb.] 

1.  Min,:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring 
but  rarely  in  crystals,  but  mostly  granular  to 
compact-massive.  Hardness,  1*5  to  2  ;  sp.  gr. 
3"4  to  36  ;  lustre,  resinous  ;  colour  and  streak, 
aurora-red  to  oi-ange -yellow ;  transparent  to 
translucent ;  fracture,  conchoidal ;  brittle. 
Compos.  :  sulphur,  29 "9 ;  arsenic,  70"l=10i>, 
which  is  equivalent  to  tlie  formula  AsS. 
Occurs  in  fine  crystals  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, and  massive  in  many  localities,  fre- 
quently associated  with  orpiment  (q.v.);  on 
exposure  to  light  changes  to  orpiment  (q.v.). 

2.  Cheni. :  AsSo.  A  sulphide  of  arsenic  formed 
artificially  by  heating  arsenic  acid  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  sulpluir.  It  is  a  fusibb' 
and  volatile  substance,  having  an  orange-red 
colour,  is  used  for  painting  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  white-tire  (q.v.). 

re'-al'i^m,  s.    [Eng.  reid,  a. ;  -ism.] 

1.  Art:  The  representation  of  nature  as  it 

actually  appears. 

"  On  the  boards  of  East-end  theatres  there  had  been 
attempts  at  striking  realitm  long  betore."— Daily  Tele- 
graph. Sept  23,  1885. 

2.  Metaph. :  The  doctrine  that  in  perception 
there  is  an  immediate  or  intuitive  cognition 
of  the  external  object.  According  as  the 
truth  of  the  testimony  is,  or  is  not,  admitted. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  divides  Realism  {Reid's 
Works^  p.  748,  749)  into  Natural  Realism  (or 
Dualism,  from  the  reality  of  mind  and  the 
reality  of  matter  being  admitted),  and  Hypo- 
thetical Realism  (or  Dualism),  in  which  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  is  atfirmed,  but 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  know- 
ledge of  it-s  existence  is  denied. 

3-  Philos. :  The  doctrine  that  every  General 
Term  (or  Abstract  Idea),  such  as  Man,  Virtue, 
&c.,  has  a  real  and  independent  existence, 
quite  irrespective  of  any  concrete  individual 
determination,  such  as  Smith.  Benevolence, 
&c.  ((?.  H.  Lewes).  The  doctrine  is  Platonic 
(Arist.  :  Met.,  xiii.  4),  but  attained  its  greatest 
developmentamong  the  Scholastics  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  when  two  schools  of  Realism 
existed,  headed  respectively  by  Duns  Scotus 
(died  1308)  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-74). 
[ScoTisM,  Thomism.] 

re'-al-ist,  s.     [Eng.  real,  a.  ;  -ist.] 

1.  Art  £  Literature:  One  who  reproduces  or 
describes  nature  or  real  life,  exactly  as  it 
appears  to  him.    (Opposed  to  an  Idealist.) 

2.  Metaph. :  One  who  admits  the  reality  of 
the  external  world.    (Opposed  to  an  Idealist.) 

3.  Philos. :  One  who  supported  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  existence  of  Uuiversals. 
(Opposed  to  a  Nominalist.) 

re-al-ist'-ic,  a.  rEng.  realvit;  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  characteristic  of,  realism  or  the 
realists, 

'•  Tourgneneff  himwlf  ia  called  a  realist— the  head  of 
the  reaJittic  eehwl  in  flctlOD-"— 5<rr*ftner"«  Magaane. 
June,  lg>7,  p.  3S8. 


re-al-ist-ic-al-ly.c'/f.     [Eng.  realistic;  -di, 
-!y.]    In  a  realistic  manner. 

"Indacea  bis  ini.ogi  nation  to  work  r^aJittieattif.''— 
Scribner's  Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  268. 

re-al'-i-t^  (1),  s.     [Fr.  rialUe,  from  Low  Lat. 
realitatem,  accus.  of  realitas,  from    realis  = 
real  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  realidad;  Ital.  realita.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  real ;  actual 
being  or  existence  of  anjlhing  ;  truth,  fact,  aa 
opposed  to  mere appeaiance. 

"  The  reality  of  the  miracles  of  the  Etryptias 
magiclaus." — Horgley :  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  IL 

2.  That  which  is  real,  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  in  imagination  or  appearance  ;  some- 
thing intrinsically  important,  not  merely 
matter  of  show.    {Cowper:  Hope,  68.) 

*  IL  Technically : 

1,  Law:  The  same  as  Realty  (q.T.). 

2.  Philos.:  Any  thing  which  does  or  may 
exist  of  itself,  and  is  not  considered  as  form- 
ing part  of  any  other  thing. 

U  Reality  of  laws :  A  legal  term  for  all  laws 
concerning  property  and  things. 

*  re-al-1-ty  (2),  s.  [Fr.  rfalte.]  [Realty  (1).] 
Devotion,  loyalty.     (Fuller.) 

re'-al-iz-a-hle,  a.  [Eng.  realizie);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  realized. 

"  No  other  equ-tlity  ia  realizable  in  the  material  cir- 
cnmstADcea  of  man  on  earth." — Scribner'M  Magazine, 
Oct,  1878.  p.  892. 

re-al-i-za'-tion,    s.      [Fr.   realisation^  from 

rlaliser  =  to  realize  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  realizing  or  making  real ;  the 
state  of  being  realized. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  into  being  or  action. 

3.  The  act  of  converting  money  into  real 
property. 

4.  The  act  of  converting  property,  as  stocks, 
shares,  &c.,  into  money. 

re'-al-ize,  re'-al-i^e,  v.t.  k  f,    [Fr.  r^aiiaer, 

from  O.   Fr.   rm/ =  real  (q.v.);  Sp.  realizar ; 
Ital.  realizzare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  into  real  or  actual  existence, 
being,  or  action. 

"  There  have  been  trials  upon  the  stage,  bnt  few  that 
have  been  rt-aliged  with  greater  accuracy."  —  Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept.  23.  188S. 

2.  To  bring  into  real  or  actual  existence  and 
possession  ;  to  make  tangible  ;  to  acquire  aa 
the  result  of  labour,  exertion,  or  pains ;  to 
gain  :  as,  To  realise  a  profit  from  trading. 

3.  To  impress  on  the  mind  as  a  reality  ;  to 
believe,  consider,  or  treat  as  real  ;  to  feel  or 
appreciate  thoroughly  and  vividly  in  the 
mind  ;  to  appreciate  or  understand  the  mean- 
ing, force,  or  reality  of. 

4.  To  convert  into  real  estate ;  to  make  real 
property. 

5.  To  render  fixed  property  available ;  t<i 
convert  into  money. 

**  Frevented  them  from  realiting  their  aecnritiea,"— 
Times,  March  2»,  1886. 

6.  To  fetch  ;  to  bring  in,  as  a  price. 

t  B.  Ivirans.  :  To  convert  any  kind  of 
property  into  money. 

re'-al-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  realist);  -fr.}  On« 
who  or  that  which  realizes.    {Coleridge.) 

re'-al-iz-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Realize.] 

•re'-al-iz-ing-ly,  (ufv.  [Eng.  rra^irint/ ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  realizing  manner  ;  so  as  to  realize. 

re-al-lege',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng  alleg* 
(q.'v.).]    To  allege  a  second  time  or  again. 

re-al-H'-an^e,  s.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  allianat 
(q.v.).]    A  renewed  alliance. 

■  reallich,  adv.  [Real  (2),  a.]  Royally. 
{Chaucer.) 

"  re-al-lie',  v.t.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  ally 
(q.v*).]  To  get  in  order  again  ;  to  compnse 
or  form  anew;  to  reform.  {Spenser:  F.  Q., 
VIL  vi.  23.) 

re'-al-ly,  *  re-al-lie,  adr.  [Eng.real(i);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  real  manner ;  in  reality ;  in  fact  and 
not  in  appearance  only ;  actually,  truly, 
indeed,  in  truth. 

•■  The  king  la  really  and  truly  a  Catholic"— JTaa 
aulay:  BiaU  Eng..  ch.  iT. 

2.  In  truth,  indeed.  (Used  as  a  slight  cor 
roboration  of  an  opinion  or  statement.) 


Ste,  fat,  fare,  ^jnidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son ;  mote,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  r^e,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  ^s^- 
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y&klm,  *  realine,  *  reame,  *  reanme, 
•  reoxne,  •  rolaline, '  ryalme,  -■'.    [< '  Kr, 

reuluie,  reaume,  rvuUnu  (Fr.  royaunie),  from  a 
Low  Lat.  •  Tegailvun,  from  Lat.  Tcgtdts  (O.  Fr. 
Tful,    Toial;    Fr.  royal) —Toya.\,    regal   (q.v.); 
O.  Sp.  realme,  reame  ;  Ital.  reame.] 
t.  Ordinary  iMtiguage  : 

1,  A  royal  jurisdiction,  territory,  or  extent 
of  govemnieut ;  a  kingdom  ;  the  dominion  of 
a  king. 

*•  1  weigli'd  the  danger,  which  my  r<ra7m*  stood  In, 
By  tbu  my  iaaue's  fall ' 

SAaketp.  :  Btnry  VII!..  IL  4. 

2.  Hence,  generally,  a  province,  a  depart- 
ment, a  region,  a  siihere,  a  domain. 

"  Tliioogh  all  the  renhiu  ft  iiooseiiBe  abBoliit«." 

Dryttm:  Jiacf'tecKttoe,  6. 

t  II.  Zoogeography:  A  term  proposed  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  AUeii  (Hull  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  Cam- 
bridge, Mans.,  ii.)  for  the  division  of  the  earth 
in  accordance  with  what  he  r-jtllg  "  the  law  of 
circumpolar  distribution  of  life  in  zones." 

•  realm'-less.  a.  [En^.  Tmlm  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute or  deprived  of  a  realm.    {Keats.) 

re-al-ness,  s.  (Eng.  real;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  real ;  reality. 

•  re'-al-ty  (i),  •  re-al-tee,  s.  to.  Fr.  r^alte, 
from' Lat.  regalitatem,  accus.  of  regalitas,  from 
regalis  =  regal  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  realtd.] 

1.  Royalty. 

"  Ther  may  men  feat  and  realUe  beholde." 

Chau^m-:  C.  T..i.MO. 

2.  Loyalty,  faithfulness. 

'■  Where  faith  and  realty 
Remain  not."  MUton:  P.  L..  vl.  lU. 

ro-al-tjr  (2).    •  re-al-tle,   j.     [The  same 
word  as  reality  (1).J 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Reality. 

"  The  nearly  couching  of  each  rmtltis." 

More :  Life  of  (A«  Soui.  IL  11 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Immobility,  or  the  fixed,  permanent 
nature  of  that  kind  of  property  called  real. 

(2)  Real  property  (q.v.). 

r©aiii(l),  ■  reme*  9-  [A.S.,  cogn.  with  Ger. 
mum.)    Cream  ;  the  cream-like  froth  on  ale. 

"  That  on  l»  white  *o  mllkes  reme." 

Arthour  *  Merlin,  p.  65. 

ream  (2),  *  reame,  *  reeme.  *  reme,  s. 

(O.  Fr.  raime,  rayine  (Fr.  rame),  from  Arab. 
rizmat  (pi.  rUavi)  =a  bundle.  Cotton  paper 
was  nianufacturt'd  in  Spain,  where  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Moors,  hence  the  Arabic 
origin  of  the  word.     It.  risnia.] 

1,  480  sheets  of  paper  of  any  size.  A  com- 
mon practice  ia  now  to  count  600  sheets  to 
the  ream,  A  printer's  ream  contains  516 
8heet.s ;  a  publisher's  ream  coiitjiins  from 
480  U>  520  sheets.     (Quire  (1),  s.,  1.] 

2.  Hence  used  for  a  large  quantity  of  paper. 
ream  (3), «.    [Riem.] 

•  ream  (-1),  •  reme,  n.  [A.8.  hrmm.\  Shout- 
ing, clamour. 

ream  (l),  v.f.  [Ream  (l).  ».]  To  cream,  to 
mantle.    {Scotch.) 


*  ream  (2),  •  reme  (I),  vx  [A. 8.  (a>rfAman.) 
To  strettli  out,  to  extend. 

ream  (3),   *  reme  (2),  v.t.    (A. 8.  rvmian, 
HfTiuin,  from  rum  =  To<m\  (q.v.);  Icel.  r^ma; 
O.  L.  Uer.  rumian ;  O.  H,  Ger.  rwm,vian.\ 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  stretch. 

•*  HIa  [lurching  homci  are  ream^  a  ynrd  beyond 
luwizc."  A  /lerrinff"!  Tasfli"  ilbW). 

2.  To  enlarge,  tn  bevel  out,  as  a  -hole  In 
metal,  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  kr. 

H,  Naut. :  To  open  for  caulking. 

*  reame,*.    [RrALH.] 

ream'-er, rlm-mer, ».  [Enp.r«im(.'J),  v.;  -w-.i 
A  t/iol  used  to  enliirgo  a  hole,  and  bi  Ing  It  to 
a  shape  the  counterpart  of  the  tool,  whether 
cylindrical  or  taiK-rlng. 

ream-  Ing,  pr.  jxir.  or  a.    [Ream  (3),  v.] 

reamlng-bit,  s.  A  broach  of  hardened 
steel,  having  a  tajKT  form  and  angularcuttlng 
edges. 

reamlnglron, «. 

Naut.  :  A  blunt  chisel  nscd  for  opening  the 
seams  between  the  planking  of  a  fihlp,  pre* 
paratury  to  caulking  thorn  with  oakum. 


rean,  •  rene,   «.     [Rhese.]     A   fuiTow,    a 
wal'er-counic,  a  gutter. 

re-&li'-I-mate.  v.t,  &  i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
animate  (q-V.).J 
A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  revive,  to  restore  to  life,  to  resuacl* 
tate,  as  a  jwrson  dead  or  apparently  dead. 


2.  To  revive  ;  to  give  life  or  spirit  to  when 
dull  or  languid;  to  reinvigorate. 

■•  Variety    rranimatet    the    attention."— /?«yn<rfdj  .■ 
DUomtrtes.  viii. 

3.  To  give  spirit,  life,  courage,  or  vigour  to  : 
as,  To  reanimate  troops. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  revive. 

"  neanimuttng    at     thU     Utile     apology."— Jfad. 
I/Arblay  :  CecUia.  bk.  ix.,  ch.  v. 

re-in-i-ma'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
animation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reanimating, 
reviving,  or  restoring  to  life  ;  the  act  of  gi\ing 
life,  spirit,  or  vigour  to  ;  the  state  of  being 
reanimated ;  renewed  animation,  courage, 
spirit,  or  life. 

re-an-nex',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  annex 
(q.v.).]  To  annex  again  or  anew  ;  to  reunite, 
to  rejoin. 

"  An  ambition  to  repurchase  and  reannex  that 
dutchy."— iiocon..-  Henry  VII,,  p.  40. 

re-fin-nex-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
annexation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reannexing  ; 
the  stal^.'  of  being  reannexed. 

•  re-a-nSint',  u.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  anoint 
(q.vf).]    To  anoint  a  second  time  or  anew. 

"  Heanointtd  mounts  th'  imperial  chair." 

Drayton  :  MUeriet  of  (iueen  Stargaret. 

•  re'-an-swer  {\o  silent),  v.t.  [Pref,  re-,  and 
Eng.  arisu'er,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  answer  again  ;  to 
correspond  to  ;  to  compensate,  to  repay  ;  to 
make  amends  for.    {Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iii.  6.) 

reap,  'repe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A. 8.  rlpan,  r^jmn: 
cogn.  with  Dut.  rapen;  Ger.  rnvfen ;  Goth. 
raupjan;  A.S.  rip,  ryj3=a reaping, harvest,  &c.] 

A.  rra?m(ii'e  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  down,  as  grain,  with  a  sickle, 
scythe,  or  reaping-machine  ;  to  cut  down  and 
gather  when  ripe  and  ready. 

*'  In  all  other  quarters  the  com  was  reaped  down." — 
Goldi  Jiffe :  Cwiar.  p.  lot. 

2.  To  cut  down  and  gather  the  crop  of;  to 
clear  of  a  crop,  especially  of  a  grain  crop  :  as. 
To  reap  a  Held. 

IL  Figuratively : 

•  I.  To  shave,  to  shear. 

"  Hia  chin  new  reaped."    Bhaketp. :  1  Henry  IF.,  i.8. 

2.  To  obtain  as  a  reward  or  return,  or  as 
the  fruit  of  one's  labours  or  exertions. 

"  Of  our  labours  thuu  ehalt  reap  the  gain." 

AAa*«p. ;  3  Henry  VI.,  t.  7. 

B.  Intransitive. : 

1.  Lit. :  To  perform  the  act  or  operation  of 
reajting ;  to  cut  and  gather,  aa  a  grain  crop, 
with  a  sickle,  scythe,  or  reaping-machine. 


2.  Fig, :  To  receive  the  fruit  or  the  reward 
of  works  or  labour. 

'■  They  that  sow  lu  toan  ahall  reap  In  Joy."— rta/m 
cxxvl.  &, 

reap,   *  reepe,  «.     [Reap,  v.]    A  bundle  of 

corn. 

'*  As  mych  asoonereepa"     Towntey  MytUri«a,p.\i. 

reap'-6r,  "  rep-er,  s.    [Eng.  reap,  v. ;  -er.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  One  who  reaps  ;  one  who  cuts  grain  with 
a  sickle,  scythe,  or  reaping-machine. 

2.  Specif.  :  A  machine  for  cutting  grain  in 
the  held  ;  a  reaping-machine  (q.v.). 

IL  Fig.  :  One  who  gathers  in  the  fruit  of 
Works  or  labour. 

reap'-Ing, 'replng.pr. par. oro.  [Reap, j'.] 

reaping-hook,  >t.  A  curved  blade  of 
steel,  set  in  a  slmt  t  handle,  and  used  for  reap- 
ing ;  a  sickle.     {Maraulay  :  Uoratim,  xiv.) 

roaplng-maohlne,  «.     A  machine  for 

reaping  or  cutting  down  grain  in  tlie  field. 
There  are  nununius  varieties. 
%  Properly  speaking,  the  reaping-hook  (ro- 

IiT«sent<*il  n.r.  H1>U  in  a  liarvrst  scene  on  a 
omb  at  Thebes,  and  still  in  use)  and  the 
scythe  are  rca|>tng-machines ;  but  the  tonn 


is  generally  cunfiuecl  to  the  miMlerri  machines, 
iu  which  operations  formerly  <-arried  out 
by  the  human  hand  are  etlected  by  machi- 
nery. In  1786,  Pott,  an  Englishman,  made 
a  machine  wliich  luul  a  revolving  cylinder, 
with  rows  of  combs  or  ripples,  wliich  tore 
off  the  ears  and  discharged  them  into  a  box 
(as  had  been  done  in  Gaul  A.n.  70X  Six  or 
seven  other  machines  followed  in  England 
within  the  next  thirty-six  years.  In  1822  a 
self-sharpening  mowing  machine  was  patented 
in  the  United  Stjites.  In  18-27.  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bell  invented  a  reaping-machine, 
tried  at  Powrie,  in  Forfar,  and  revived  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  l^L  It  cut  about  an 
acre  an  hour.  In  1852,  after  a  competitive 
trial  held  in  Forfarshire,  it  was  adjudged  to 
be  the  best  then  known.  Between  1862  and 
1874  nearly  three  thousand  jiatents  for  reai>- 
ing  machines  were  taken  out  in  Uie  United 
States.  Two  of  tlie  most  celebrated  are 
M'Cormick's,  invented  about  1881,  and  im- 
proved in  184^,  and  Wood's  reaping  and  auto- 
matic binding  maciiine.  first  used  in  1874.  At 
a  competition  between  three  reaping  machines, 
held  near  Paris,  in  1865,  the  American  machine 
cut  an  acre  in  twenty-two  minutes,  the  Eng- 
lish in  sixty-six  minutes,  and  the  Algerian  ia 
seventy-two  minutes. 

"  re-ap-pir*-?!,  v.t,  [[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng, 
ajipard,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  tdothe  again  or  afresh. 

re-ap-pcar',  r.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  appear 
(q.v.).  J     To  appear  again  or  anew. 

"  Li.ing  absent  Harold  reappeart  at  last," 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  111.  t. 

re-ap-pear'-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
apjiearance  (q.v.).j  The  act  or  state  of  re- 
appearing ;  a  second  or  new  appearance. 

re-ip-pli-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
apjilication  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reapplying  ;  the 
state  of  being  reapplied. 

re-ap-ply',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  apply 
((l-'v.).]     To  apply  again  or  afresh. 

re-ap-poinf,  v.t.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  ap- 
point (q.v.).]     To  appoint  again  or  anew. 

re  afi-poinf -mSnt,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
appointment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reappointing ; 
the  state  of  being  reappointed  ;  a  second  or 
new  appointment. 

re-ap-pbr'-tion,  v.t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 

apportion  (q.v.).]    To  apportion  anew. 

re  ap-por'-tion-mSnt,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Erig.  apportionmenX  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
apportioning ;  a  second  or  renewed  apportion- 
ment. 

re-ap-proafh',  v.t.  or  i.   [Pr*»f.  re-,  and  Eng- 

apprixtvh  (q.v.).  j     To  approacli  again  or  anew. 

rear,  '  rere,  s.  &  a.     [O.  FY.  Htre  =  back- 
ward, beliind  ;  Fr.  arriere  (Mid.  Eng.  arere), 
from  Lat.  rHro  =  backward  ;  re-  =  backward.] 
A-  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  behind  or  at  the  l)ack  ;  the 
last  in  order;  the  hinder  or  liack  part;  the 
backgi-ound.  (Genemlly  used  in  the  phrase* 
at,  in,  or  to  the  rear.) 

"  For  while  one  party  he  oiniosed,^ 
His  rear  wax  suddenly  enclosed.' 

Butl*r     Budibrat.  t.  1 

2.  Sjyecif. :  That  part  of  an  army  or  iKxly  of 
troops  which  stands  or  marches  behind  the 
rest  ;  the  part  of  a  fleet  which  is  behind  the 
other  ships.    (Opi>osed  Ut  front  or  van.) 

B.  As  attj. :  Pertaining  to.  stationed  in,  or 
coming  at  the  rear  or  back  ;  last,  hinder- 
most  :  as,  a  rear  rank,  a  rear  guani. 

^  To  bring  up  the  rear:  To  come  last  or 
latest. 

rear -admiral,  $.    [Ai>miral.1 

roar  H'out,  a. 

Mil. :  Ihe  rear  rank  of  a  company  or  body 
of  men  wlien  faced  about  and  standing  in  that 
position. 

roar  guard,  *  roro  guard,  «. 

j\/i7. ;  A  lioily  of  troops  who  march  in  the 
rcJir  of  the  main  boily  to  protect  it,  and  bring 
uji  stragglers.     (Usetl  also  figuratively.) 

"  Mr.  Vallanl  eaino  Whind,  IwUlg  rv<irvu4ir«f  for 
frar  lr*l  tK'radvriilun'  ••itiic  firiid.  or  dr«c<in.  or  Kiatit, 
or  thief,  ■Ituiild  faU  upon  tlieir  r<nr,  and  ao  do  mLS' 
ohirf.  '-/Iioirun     rUgrirn't  Prvfrreit.  pL  U. 

rear-Une,  «. 

Mil. :  The  line  in  the  rear  of  an  army. 


boil,  b^ :  p^t,  j6^l ;  cat,  90II,  ohoras,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go.  gom ;  thin,  Uiis ;  sin,  af :  oxpoot,  Xenophon.  of  ist.    pb  ^  t 
-olAn,  -tlan  —  ahan*    -tlon,    alon  ^  sbOn;  -(Ion,  -pion  -  zbiin.    -olous.    tlous,    slous     abils.      bio,    dlo,  Alc  --  b^l,  d^L 
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rear -rank,  t. 

Mil. :  The  Hue  or  rank  of  a  body  of  troops 
which  is  in  the  rear. 

rear-vault,  5. 

Arch.:  A  sniull  vault   interposed  between 
the  tracery  or  glass  of  a  window  and  the  inner 
face  of  tlie  wail. 
rear, '  rcre,  rare,  a.    [Rare  (2),  a.] 

•  rear,  adv.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  rather  (q.  v.).] 
Early. 

"Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  hla  cot  bo  rearf 

Gay :  S/u^phtartCt  Week.  pa«t.  L 

•  rear  (l),  v.t.  [Rear,  s.]  To  place  or  set  in 
the  rear. 

■■  We  caimot  flank  aiid  rear  our  dUcourscB  with 
military  allusions."— iSco«.'  Sermon  before  ArrUL  Com- 
pang. 

rear  (2),  *rere,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.   riiran,  for 
rt^3a7i  —  to  make  to  rise,  a  causal  form  from 
risan  =  to  rise;  Ict-l.  rt't5a  =  to  raise.     Mear 
and  raise  are  doublets.] 
A>  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  up  or  become  erect ;  to 
raise ;  to  lift  up  ;  to  elevate. 

"  High  in  hie  hauds  he  reared  the  golden  bowL" 

Pope :  Homer ;  odyucy  xxii.  l^ 

2.  To  cause  to  rise  by  building ;  to  con- 
struct, to  raise,  to  build. 

"  Lette  a  fair  tabernacle  in  honoor  of  hym  rere," 

liobert  qf  Uloucasttr,  p.  20. 

*  3.  To  move  upwards  ;  to  cause  to  pass 
higher. 

"  Up  to  a  hUl  auoD  biB  steps  he  reared." 

MUtmt ;  P.  Ji..  iL  29S. 

*  i.  To  set  in  a  high  place;  to  place  high. 

•*  Rear  it  [bis  head]  In  the  place  your  father's  stands." 
Shukesp. :  3  Henry  VI..  iL  «. 

6.  To  bring  up  to  maturity,  as  young;  to 
cherish,  to  foster,  to  educate,  to  instruct, 

*'  ril  not  rear  another's  issue." 

Rhiikrsp. :  Winter's  Tale,  It  1 

6.  To  raise ;  to  breed,  as  cattle,  &c. 
•7.  To  exalt,  to  elevate,  to  raise. 

*'  Charity  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 
Softens  the  high,  and  reart  the  abject  mind." 

Prior.    (Todd.) 

*  8.  To  rouse. 

"From  o  strete  tyl  another  rerid  up  al  the  town.** 
Chaucer  I?}:  Taie  qf  Beryn. 

*9.  To  obtain,  to  take  away, 

*'  He  In  an  open  tumey  lately  held 

Fro  me  the  honour  of  th;it  gauie  did  reare.' 

Spenter  :  F.  Q..  IV,  rt.  «. 

■•10.  To  stir  up  ;  to  excite,  to  raise, 

"  Would  afterwards  afresh  the  sleeping  evil  rcare." 
Spenter :  F.  «..  IV.  i.  84. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  rise  on  the  hind  legs,  as  a 
"horse  ;  to  assume  an  erect  position. 

"  He  reart  uprJKlit,  curvets,  and  leaps.' 

Shakeap.  :    f'emu  i  AdonU,  279, 

*rear'-dorse,  *rear'-d6ss,  s.  [Reredos.] 
An  open  hearth  for  tire  witliout  a  grate. 

rear'-er,  s.  (Eng.  rear,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  rears. 

•■pholiJe,  the  rearer  of  the  steed.' 

Lewis:  Statiut:  Tliebaidx. 

re-ar'-ffue,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ar(r>ie 
(q.v.).J  To  argue  again  or  anew  ;  to  argue 
over  again. 

rear'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Rear  (2),  v.] 

rearing-bit,  s. 

Manege:  A  bit  having  a  curved  mouth- 
piece, which  forms  the  flattened  side  of  a  ring, 
to  each  side  of  which  are  attached  driving- 
rein  rings,  wliile  on  the  lower  side  ia  another 
ring  of  the  same  size,  into  which  the  martin- 
gale-strap Is  buckled,  to  prevent  the  horse 
lifting  his  head  when  rearing. 

•  rear'-l^,  ndi'.    [Eng.  rear,  adv. ;  -ly.]    Early, 

soon.     {Fletdier.) 

rear'-most,  a.  [Eng.  rear,  s.,  and  most.] 
Furthest  in  the  rear  nr  from  the  front ;  last. 

*■  These  of  the  rearmoit  only  left  behind." 

Ruwe  :  Lucan  ;  Phartalia  UL 

rear'-m^se,  *.    [Reremouse.i 

re-ar -range',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ar- 
range (q.v.).J    To  arrange  anew  or  afresh. 

re-ar-range'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
arrangement  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  rearranging; 
the  stAte  of  being  rearranged. 

rear*- ward,  'rere-ward,  *rere-warde. 

s.  &  a.  [Shnrt  for  urrreirarde,  from  Mid.  Eng. 
arere=  behind,  and  Wdn/c  =  aguard.  Rear- 
ward  and  rear-guard  are  thus  doublets.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  rear-guard ;  the  part  of  an  army 
which  marches  in  the  rear  ;  the  last  troop. 

"  {  brought  a  squadron  of  otir  re.-^iest  shot. 
From  out  our  rearward,  to  begin  the  flglit," 

Dryden  :  8panuh  Tra<jedy.  i. 

2.  The  rear  or  latter  part  of  anything ;  the 
tail  end  ;  the  train  behind. 

"  Lord  Dacre,  with  hia  horsemen  light, 
Shall  be  in  re'irwar.t  of  the  fight" 

HcoU  :  Mufrnion.  vL  24. 

B.  As  adj. :  At,  in,  or  towards  the  rear ; 
rear. 

re-aSM^end',  v.i.  &,  t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ascend  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  rise,  ascend,  or  mount 
again. 

"  If  our  Deliverer  up  to  heavea 
Must  reatcend."        Hilton  :  P.  L,,  xiL  460. 

B.  Trans. :  To  mount  or  ascend  into  again. 
"  He  mounts  aloft,  and  reasrends  the  skies." 

Addison:  Ovid;  JleCamorphoses  Hi. 

*  re-as-9en'-Sion,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ascension  (q.v,).]    Tlie  act  of  reascending;  a 

remounting. 

*  re-as-yent',  s,      [Pret  re-,  and  Eng.  ascent 
(q.v!).]     A  returning  ascent ;  an  acclivity. 

"  Hence  the  declivity  ia  sharp  snd  short. 
And  such  the  reaacent."        Cowper :  Task,  \.  327. 

reaf '-on,  *  re»  -on,  *  res-onn.  *  rels-nn, 

s.  ha,  [O.  Fr.  raisun,  reson,  (Fr.  raison),  from 
Lat,  rationem,  aeons,  of  ratio  =  reckoning,  rea- 
son, from  ratiis,  i»a.  par,  of  reoT=  to  think  ; 
Sp.  razon;  Port,  razain^  razao;  \taX.ragione.\ 
[Bate,  s.] 

A,  As  s^ihstantivt : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  The  word  reason  itself  la  far  from  being  precise  In 
Its  meaning.  In  common  and  popular  discourse  it 
denotes  that  power  by  which  we  distinguish  truth 
fi'om  falsehooa.  and  right  from  wronir.  and  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  couibine  metinB  for  the  att;iininent 
of  particular  ei\dM."~~Steaart  /  Of  the  Buman  Jlind. 

2.  Due  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty ; 
reasoning ;  ratiocination ;  the  deduction  of 
consequences  from  premises  ;  right  judgment. 

"When  she  [the  soul]  ratea  things,  and  moves  from 
grouud  to  ground. 
The  name  of  IUas"-n  she  obtains  by  this  ** 

Daviei :  Imtnortality  of  tfu  Soul. 

3.  That  which  is  in  accordance  with  or  con- 
formable to  riglit  juflgment  or  the  principles 
of  the  reasoning  facnlty. 

"Thoa  apeakest  reason." 
Shakcsp. :  Aluch  Ado  About  yofhtnff,  T.  1. 

4.  Hence,  specifically  : 

(1)  That  which  is  reasonable,  right,  just,  or 
fair  ;  that  which  reason  dictates  or  suggests. 

"  I  ehal!  do  thftt  that  Is  reason."— ShaMesp. :  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  L  L 

(2)  Moderation  ;  moderate  claims,  demands, 
or  pretensions. 

"  The  most  probabl*  way  of  bringing  France  to 
reason." — A  ddtson. 

*  5.  Argumentation,  discourse,  speech. 

"Flesh  stays  no  farther  reason," 

^haJif*/'. :  Sonnet  ISL 

6,  A  motive,  ground,  or  cause  acting  upon 
the  mind;  the  basis  or  ground  for  any  opinion, 
conclusion,  or  determination  ;  that  which  is, 
or  is  alleged  or  supposed  to  be,  the  ground  or 
motive.     (1  Peter  iii.  15.) 

7.  An  efficient  cause ;  a  final  cause ;  ex- 
planation ;  that  wliich  explains  or  accounts 
for  anything.    {Joshua  ix.  13.) 

*  8,  Used  elliptically  for,  There  is  good 
reason  for  it, 

•*  He  is  prepared,  and  reaion.  too,  he  should."* 

Shakesp.  :  Kinj  John,  T.  2. 

*  9.  Relation  between  quantities ;  ratio, 
proportion.     {Barrow.) 

*  10.  The  act  of  reckoning. 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Hist. :  On  November  10, 1793.  the  French 
National  Convention  ordered  the  worship  of 
the  Goddess  of  Reason.  Madame  Maillard, 
selected  as  such  a  goddess,  was  drawn  on  a 
splendid  car  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
to  receive  homage  from  the  multitude.  For 
some  time  afterwards  that  cathedral  was 
designated  the  Temple  of  Reason. 

2.  Lr>gic :  The  premise  or  premises  of  an 
argument,  and  especially  the  minor  premise. 

3.  Metaph. :  The  power  of  thinking  con- 
secutively ;  the  power  of  passing  in  mental 
review  all  the  facts  and  principles  bearing  on 
a  subject,  and,  after  carefully  considering  their 


bearings,  drawing  conclusions  in  many  cases 
conformable  with  truth.  Reason,  weighing 
facts,  discovered  the^aw  of  gravitation,  calcu 
lates  eclipses,  weighs  the  j'lanets,  ascertains 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  sun,  and  even 
of  more  distant  worlds.  It  can  exercise  itself 
on  the  most  abstract  and  spiritual  theories,  aa 
well  as  on  those  of  a  simpler  character,  Reid 
(Essay  vi.,  ch.  iil)  distinguished  between 
reason  and  judgment,  considering  the  sphere 
of  the  former  to  be  propositions  capable  o( 
demonstration.  Stewart  (Philosophy  Human 
Mind,  pt.  ii.,  Prelim.  Observ.)  considered  the 
word  reason  as  anibiguous.  In  common  dis- 
course it  denotes  the  power  of  discriminating 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  right  from  wrong. 
To  these  he  adds  the  power  of  devising  means 
to  accomplish  ends;  or  reason  may  be  limited 
to  the  power  of  distinguishing  truth  from  false- 
hood ;  or  it  may  be  used  of  our  rational  power 
in  general,  or  of  the  discursive  faculty  alone. 
Brown  {PhiL  Hum.  Mind.,  lect.  li.)  thinks 
that  there  is  no  faculty  of  reason,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  relative  sugges- 
tions. Immannel  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Treason. appealed  17S1.  [Kantian  Philosophy.! 
Mill  (Logic,  bk.  i,,  ch.  i.)  considers  reasoning 
in  its  extended  sense  to  be  synonymous  witli 
inference,  and  divides  it  into  induction,  i.e., 
reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
ratineination,  reasoning  from  generals  to  par- 
ticulars. Formerly  it  was  believed  that  of 
the  whole  visible  creation  man  alone  was 
capable  of  reasoning  ;  but  Darwin  (Descent  of 
Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.)  considers  that  only  a  few 
persons  now  dispute  that  animals  possess 
some  power  of  reason.  Their  actions  may  be 
due  to  instinct,  or  to  the  association  of  ideas, 
the  last  named  principle  being  connected  with 
reason. 

*  B.  Aa  adj. :  Reasonable.    (Bacon.) 

^  (1)  In  rmson,  in  all  reason  :  In  justice  or 
fairness  ;  with  due  regard  to  reason. 

*  (2)  To  do  reason  (Ft. /aire  raison):  To  do 
satisfaction. 

"  At  thy  request  I  win  do  reason,  any  reason."— 

Sftakesp.  :  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

*  C-^)  To  give  or  yield  reason :  To  give  ac- 
count ;  to  account. 

"  And  I  seye  to  you  that  of  ererr  ydel  word  that 
men  speken  :  thci  Bcliul  i/'fderesoun  thereof  in  the  day 
of  doom."— U'vcfi^s .-  Matt.  ill. 


( 


(4)  To  have  reason  (Fr.  avoir  raison)  :  To  be 
right, 

"Mr.  Mechlin  ha*  reason." — Foota:  The  Comviis- 
nry.  iiL  I. 

•  (.^)  There  is  noreason  but :  It  is  necessary  ; 
it  cannot  be  helped  ;  of  necessity. 

"  There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind.' 

Shukesp. :  Tuo  Uentimnen  of  Verona,  11,  L 

rea^'-on,  •  res-on,  v.i,  &  (.     [Reason,  >. 
Fr.  raisonner ;  Sp.  razonar  ;  Ital,  razionare.] 
A*  Intransitive  : 

1,  To  use  or  exercise  the  faculty  of  reason  ; 
to  ratiocinate  ;  to  deduce  consequences  from 
premises, 

"  Reason  thus  with  life  ■ 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  ileoMU/rm,  L  L 

2,  To  argue,  to  debate  ;  to  set  fortli  proposi- 
tions and  tiie  inferences  from  them  ;  to  discuss 
a  proposition  by  adducing  premist-s  and  de- 
ducing inferences  from  them.    (Acts  xxiv.  25.) 

"  3.  To  discourse,  to  talk,  to  converse. 

"  Reason  with  the  fellow  where  he  heard  this." 

Shakesp. :  Coriotarttu,  Iv.  C 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  examine,  debate,  or  canvass  by  argu- 
ments ;  to  discuss,  to  argue. 

■'  I  will  not  reason  what  ie  meant  hereby^. 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  /If.,  i.  1 

2.  To  persuade  by  reasoning  or  argument: 
as,  To  reason  one  out  of  an  opinion. 

*  3.  To  support  with  reasons  or  arguments ; 
to  plead  for. 

"  This  boy  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  hava^ 
But  kneels,  and  hulds  up  hands,  for  folluwship, 
Doth  rtasvn  our  petitiun  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  't." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriotanus,  t.  8l 

rea^'-on-a-ble,  *  res-on-a-ble,  a.     [Fr. 

raisonnable,  from  Lat.  rationabilis ;  Sp.  razon- 
able;  Ital.  razionabile.) 

1.  Having  the  faculty  of  reason ;  endued 
with  reason  ;  rational :  as,  a  reasonable  being. 

2.  Governed  by,  or  acting  in  accordance 
with  reason  ;  amenable  to  reason  or  common 
sense  ;  not  extravagant  or  excessive  in  ideas, 
opinions,  or  notions. 

"  A  man  Is  more  resonable 
Than  woman  is."  Chaucer  r  C.  T..  •.OBL 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who.  son ;  mnte^  oub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cnr,  role,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  <e  =  e ;  ey  =  d ;  qn  =  kw. 
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8L  Conformable   or   agreeftble    to    reason ; 

l»tioiii5l ;  not  unreasonable  or  extravagant. 

"It  teemB  rtatonabU  to  conclude.'— J/octiM^ay/ 
Si$t.  bng..  cb.  iii. 

4.  Not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason, 
fairness,  or  common  sense  ;  not  extraviiKunt, 
excessive,  or  immoderate  ;  fair,  equitable, 
moderate  :  as,  a  rea^nable  claim,  a  Ttasoixahle 
law  or  ruin, 

5.  Tolerable,  moderate ;  being  in  mediocrity. 

*•  U  h»  be  of  any  nnwmnbte  stature." 

Shakesp. :  Merrj/  Wivfit  of  lfi^id*»r.  tlL  S. 

6.  Moderate  in  price  ;  not  excessive  or  ex- 
travagant in  price. 

"Fe<-dlrig  maiertals  of  all  klnili  are  onnaoally 
rrajtonaW*  jost  now."~/'i«U.  Oct-  3,  16*3l 

%  ReasonabU  and  probable  caiise  : 
Law:  A  plea  raised  in  defending  an  action 
for  false  imprisonment.     It  is  that  there  was 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  giving  one 
into  custudy. 

*  reasonable-aid. «. 

I/iw:  A  duty  claimed  by  n  feudnl  lord  from 
his  tenants  to  aulliim  in  marry  inj^  bis  daughter. 

reaf'-in-a-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.   rtasonahU; 

1,  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  reasonable  ; 
agreeableness  to  reason  ;  the  state  or  qmility 
of  being  in  conformity  with,  or  supported 
and  justitted  by,  reason ;  conformity  to 
rational  priuciples. 

'•  The  coiialsteucy  and  reiuonablentu  of  the  ^oa- 
iriat.'—B'jrtUy :  3ermon$.  vol.  li..  aer.  H. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reasonable, 
fair,  moderate,  or  equit  ible  ;  freedom  from 
extravagance  or  excess  ;  fairness. 

"There  whs  a  natlence,  li  reatonabt«7teai,  a  eoo«l 
Ekature.  a  good  fnitli,  which  iioltody  liad  auticlpated." 
— Uaeauliiy  :  I/ist.  Eng.,  ch.  zxil. 

•3.   Tlie    faculty     of    reasoning;     reason, 

rationality. 

"  PatriciUH  and  n^me  otben  hav?  Wen  bold  to  make 
r9tuonablmr«t  not  the  speclUc  dlfreri-ncAof  the  bumaue 
natnr*."— ^al«.-  Orig.  4f  Mankind,  p.  10. 

r6»9~6n-a-bl^,a(/i',    [Eng.  rtasonahitt):  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  reasonHble  manner;  in  confonnity 
with  or  agreeably  to  reason ;  consistently 
with  reason. 

"  Rfruonnbiy  oblige  thn  author  to  say  iomewhat  la 
defence. "—/>rtfd«Fi :  /lelijlo  LuicL    (Pretf 

2.  In  a  reasonable  manner  or  degree;  not 
extravagantly  or  excessively  ;  moderately. 

3.  Tolerably,  moderately,  in  a  moderate 
degree,  fairly. 

"  If  w«  can  by  Imlustry  make  our  doiif  itnd  dttiiib 
persons  rtasonuotf/  iw^riect  tii  the  IniiKunge  aud  pru- 
nuiii  latloii.'— //ctWtfr  ,  Elvmcnls  of  Spi-cclh. 

rea^-6n-er,  &      tEng.  reason,  v.  ;  -er.J    One 
who  reasons  or  argues  ;  an  arguer. 

"  Diderot  Is  An  elefnnt  wrltor  fiml  subtle  r9<uoner." 
~Gol(l$mith  :  PoliU  leamins/,  cli.  vlit. 

•reaf'-6n-f&l,*re8-on-lUl»a.  [Eng. rcoson; 
-/»/(/).]     Reasonable. 

•rea^'on-ful-ly,  '  reas-on-fal-11,  A/f. 

[Eng.  reasottfut ;  -ly.]     Heastjnably. 

"  So  ttien  rejttori/ulti  miiye  we  scy,  thut  mercy  both 
right  atid  lawe  posMtb."— CAuucvr;  'J'«it<immt  of 
Uvc.  bk.  111. 

rea^'on  ing,  ;>r.  par.^  a.,  &  n.    [Reason,  v.] 
A-  k  B.  A»  pr.par.  db  parlicip.  adj.  :  (Seo 
the  verh). 
C>  As  fiubstantive : 

1.  The  net,  process,  or  art  of  exercising  tlie 
faculty  of  reason  ;  the  act  or  faculty  of  em- 
ploying reason  in  argument;  argiuucntatiou, 
ratiocination  ;  reasoning  power. 

2.  The  reasons  or  arguments  employed  by 
one  who  reasons  or  ai-gnos ;  tho  proofs  or 
arguments  relied  on  by  a  ONpntant. 

"ThU  riannriinij,  vf)i\t:i\  w»m  In  tnitb  (ui  iiimnp'wi-r. 
at>1«  (M  th/vt  of  KiiclU).  bn^UKht  tho  ile>>at«  to  a  opto.ly 
cioac.'—MacituJay  :  UUt.  A'hj?  ,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Disputation,  discussion,  argumentation. 
{Acts  xxviii.  27.) 

'  reof'  6n-ist,   $.      [Eng.    rtason;    -irt.]      A 
follower  of  reason  ;  a  rationalist. 

"  Bneh  jfersoiis  are  now  commonly  called  nHuor.ltft 

and    rutluiiallBti.    to    UlstiiiKHloh    ihvm    front    true 

mtluunl      trqulrera."—  iVatertatul : 

*  rea^-in-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  reaton ;  -lest.] 
1.  Destitute  or  void  of  reaaon ;  Irrational ; 

incapable  of  rcasnning. 

tnttUu  thai ' 
ur'd  tbo  iMit 
tyrnytoTi :  Kotamorui  to  King  Brnry. 


2.  Against  reason  or  common  sense ;   un- 
reasonable ;  aenseleas. 

**  Htppy  combination  of  eztenift)  fliroanutanee^ 
an'I  ullier  sucb  r*afnte»$  pbnu«s  as  may  svem  to  ex- 
plain the  fmme  of  ttic  univeJM  apart  from  luiiid.'— 
BlackU:  St(f-Cultur^.  p.  00. 

re-as-sem'-blage  (age  as  Ig).  s.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Kng.  a^emblage  (q.v.).J  A  renewed 
or  fresh  assemblage. 

"  New  b«tnga  arlfte  from  the  fr<Kt« mM<i(7s  of  ths 
scattered  parts."— ^urri#;  Thrte  JVeaCisM.  Note  7. 

re-as-sem'-ble,  v.t.  &  I.     [Pref.  «-,  and 

Kilg.  assemble  {'\.v.).} 

A.  Trans. :  To  assemble  aft'esh ;  to  collect 
together  again. 

"  XeiiMtambUng  our  afflicted  powrrs," 

JtUtan:  P.L..L  181 

jB.  iTUrans.  :  To  assemble  or  come  together 
again. 

re-gjj~serf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  assert 
(q*v.).]     To  assert  anew. 

"  With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  fame. 
Shall  great  Ulysaefl  reaueif  his  claim. 

Pop«:  nomer  :  Od^fuey  xviL  H7. 

re-aa-ser'-tlon,  &  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
aslryrtion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reasserting  ;  a 
repeated  or  renewed  assertion  of  the  same 
thing. 

re-as-sess'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
assessment  (q.v.).]  A  fresh  or  repeated  assess- 
ment. 

re-as-Ugn'  {g  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eiig.  assi'jK  (q.v.).]  To  assign  back ;  to 
transfer  back  or  to  another  tliat  which  has 
been  assigned. 

re-as-sign'-nieilt,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
as'signvunt  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reassigning; 
the  state  of  being  reassigned. 

•  re-a8-8im'-0-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
assimilate  (q.v.).]  To  assimilate  anew  or 
afresh. 

•  re-as-sim-il-a'-tlon,  «.      [Pref.  re-,  and 

Eng.    ai'Similation   (([.v.).]     The   act   of  leas- 
siniilating  ;  the  state  of  being  reassimilated. 

•  re-as-so-ci'-ate  (C  as  sh),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  associate  (q.v.).]  To  bring  together 
or  into  company  again. 

"  But  some  euytl  dlsitosyd,  which  In  snapectons  con- 
gregaclon  euer  vao  to  exyte  and  styre  the  people  viiU> 
rul)ljyuge  and  other  vulcfuU  octis,  raatsodaU  tbeuL" 
—Fobs/an,  VuL  11.  |QJi.  WiO). 

re-as-SUme',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  assume 
(q.v.).]  Toassume  again  ;  to  resume;  to  take 
again. 

"  Bren  now  to  reaxtume  the  Imperial  mien." 

iiyron:  ChtCde  Uarold,  llL  W. 

re-as-suxnp'-tlon  (p  silent).  «.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  f]ng.  cissumiition  (q.\'.).]  The  act  of  re- 
assuming  ;  a  new  or  second  ossuniittiou. 

re  as-siir'-an^e  (aiir  as  shiir),  «.  [Pref. 
re-,  aud  Eng.  assurance  (q.v.),J 

1.  A  repeated  or  renewed  assurance. 
•  2.  Reinsurance. 

"  No  reaifurancei  nhnll  be  Inwful  except  the  former 
Iiimirer  shall  be  iiiMoIvent,  a  bixnttriTpt,  or  dead."— 
li(iuk*tona :  ComtTumt.,  bk.  II,,  oli.  SO. 

re-as-aiire'  (siir  as  shiir),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  assure  (q.v,).] 

1.  To  assure  anew  ;  to  give  fresh  courage  or 
a8surnn(^e  to  ;  tu  free  from  fear  or  alarm. 

"Few  words  to  reasmre  the  trciDhlliig  fair." 

liyron  :  Cunair,  li.  t 

2.  To  roinsuro  (q.v.). 

"  Ere  'tis  too  bite  wlsh'd  health  to  rtaxture." 

ChurchUl:  Oothum,  bk.  111. 

re-as-siir'-er  (siir  as  shdr),  $.  [Eng.  re- 
Wisur(f) :  -cr.J    One  who  reassures. 

Teas' -ti-nSs8,  «.  [Eng.  reasty,  -nas.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  reasty  or  rancid; 
rancidness. 

roas'-ty,  Teas-tye,  a.  [Rtmrv.)  Rusty, 
rancid.    (Ai'plied  to  di^  meat) 

Rummim^. 

r^a'-ta,  «■  [Sn.l  A  raw-hide  rope,  used  fn 
Mexico  and  California  for  lassoing  horses  or 
mules. 

roate,  «.  (Ocr.  rfef.  reUl.)  A  term  apnllcd  to 
srvend  varifties  uf  wnter-wceds.  as  tlie  float- 
ing Water  Crow-foot,  ItanunniliisJtuHans. 

"  To  kill  WMt/'r-w«e>la,iis«rAt«r-llllM,oandocks,rrar«, 
and  bulru»b«M.''— >ruif>/ii ;  A'ljler. 


re-at-t^^h'.  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  attach 

(q"v.).J    To  attach  anew  or  afresh. 

re-at-t&9h'-ment,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
attachment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reattaching; 
the  state  of  being  reattached  ;  specif.,  in  law, 
a  second  attachment  of  nue  who  was  fonnerly 
attached  and  dismissed  the  court  sine  die, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  justices  or  from 
some  such  cause. 

re-at-taln',  v.L  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  attain 
(q.v.).j    To  attain  to,  gain,  or  procure  again. 

'  ( Be)  ritanaint  a^aiu 
Mt  fur  all  hiM  pain 
Daniel:  Cieit  »'an,r. 

re-at-tempf  (p  silent),  v.L  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eiig.  atiem.pt  (q.v.).]  To  attempt  again  or  a 
second  time. 

*'  Dlspuotugof  his  Toyaue  then  to  be  rtatttmpnA.'— 
BwMui/t:  royaget.  iiL  Ibi. 

Re'-aa-mur,  s.  JRenS  Antoine  Ferchault  de 

Reaumur, '1683-1 1 57,  entomologist  and  physi 
cist.]    (tfee  comiiimn<L) 

Seaumor'a  scale,  s. 

Thermology :  A  scale  for  a  thermometer,  in 
which,  tlie  two  fixed  points  being  as  in  tlio 
Centigrade,  the  division  is  into  eighty  instead 
of  a  nundred  parts.  It  is  still  occasionally 
used. 

re-au-miir'-i-a,  s.    [Reaumur.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  ReaumuHaceat 
(q.v.).  At  Alexandria  the  bruised  leaves  of 
Ii':aumuria  iiermiculata  are  applied  externally, 
and  a  decoction  of  them  given  internally,  as  a 
cure  for  the  itch. 

re- au-miir-i-a' -96-88,  «.  pL     [Mod.    Lat. 

r€aumvri{a) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -aceae.] 

Bot. :  Reanmuriads;  .in  orderof  Hypogynous 
Exogens.  alliance  Guttifer.iles.  Small  shrubs, 
with  fleshy,  scale  -  like  exstipulate  leaves, 
covered  with  resinous  sunk  glands.  Flowers 
srirrounded  by  imbriciited  bracts  ;  petals  five, 
hypogynous,  with  unequal  sides;  atamena 
definite  or  indefinite,  monadelphous  or  polya- 
delphous. Fruit  capsular,  two-  to  five-valved, 
two  to  five-celled,  seeds  deiinite  in  each  cell. 
From  tlie  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
salt  plains  of  temperate  Asia.  Known  genera 
tliree,  sjiecies  four.    (Lindley.) 

re-au-in'iir'-i-&cl,a.  [Mod.  Lat.rea«miirt<a); 

Eli-,  sutr.  -ad.] 
Bot.  {PI.):  The  ReaumuriaccEe.    (Lindley.) 

•  reave,  •  reve,  v.t.  &,  L  [A.S.  re6jian  =  U> 
spoil,  to  despoil,  from  rm/=  clothing  ,  .  . 
plunder;  cogn.  with  Icel.  mi^^  =  to  rob, 
from  rail/  =  spoil ;  Gcr.  rauhen  =  to  rob. 
Keave  and  rob  are  doublets.) 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  away,  as  by  stealth  or  violence. 

"  Next  wo  mavc  thy  ewonl," 

Bmiim.  *  Flet. :  Knight  t^f  Malta,  T. 

2.  To  deprive,  to  bereave. 

"  Butcher  «lro.  th&t  r«/»>«i  hfn  cod  of  llf«." 

Shak4-»p.  :    t'tfrirti  *  AdoniM,  764. 

B,  Tntrans. :  To  rob,  to  steal,  t*t  plunder. 

"  To  illnk  thro'  Blan*.  an'  r^nve  ftn"  it4.<al." 

Burnt:  ti^-ath  of  I'oor  MaOU. 

•  reav'-er,  "reV-er,  "reyv-er,  s.  [Eng. 
rfvif'(^)  ,■  -er.]  One  who  robs,  steals,  or 
plunders  ;  a  robber. 

"  Tht-rv   tit  notbor  .    .  .  rohb«n  nor  r«wi>«rc**— 4I|^ 
twrt :  f-yoiutirt ;  Cronyctf,  vul.  II.,  ch.  xxUl. 

re-a-v6\*r',   v.t.     [Pref.    rr-,  and  Eng.  1 
(q.v.).]    To  avow  again  or  anew. 


ro-a-wake',  v.t.     [Pi-ef.  re-,  aud  Eng. 
(q.v.).]     To  awake  again. 

r6'-b&b«  re'-bSb,  a.    (REnEc.] 

*  re-b&nd'-^d,  a.   [Pref.  r.-,  nnd  Eng. bandtd.} 

Adorned  with  bands. 

"  Nfbtiuded  with  tiettM  of  •llvcr."— ITall;  CAnmtol* 
(IMO) 

*  re-biin'-lsb,  v.t.    [Prof,  rr-,  and  Enft.  hanii^ 
(q-v.).J    To  banish  again  or  a  second  time. 

"  KraMour  rrb'ittlthni  fugltlvm  from  rotumlnc"— 
Bp.  iliUl .    A  (Vruurw  </  TrarrU,  |  I&. 

*  ro-b&p'-tl^m,  *.     [I*ref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bap- 
(t'v-i-m  (q,\',).  I     A  second  or  repeated  luiptlMui. 

*  ro-b&p'-tfst,  5.     [Prt»r.  Tt',  r.;jd  Eng.  baptist 

((|.v.).  I    One  who  liaptlzes  af^ain  ;  one  who  la 
rcl>aplli^(xl. 

"  Hotu«  fur  r«6iif>((j(  bim  bMiistt«r.~ 

r  Brovnt .    Works.  W.  SA 


boil.  b6^;  p6tlt»  jd^l;  cat,  90!!,  ohoms,  ^hln,  bongh;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this;  sin.  a^;  expoot,  Xcnophon,  o^t.      in^ 
-don,  -tian  ~  sli^ii.    -tlon,  -slon  =.  thtm ;  -^lon,  -flon  =  sliiin*    -oloas,  -tlous,  h&Ious  -  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  iLc  =  b^l,  d^ 
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rebaptization— rebound 


*  re-ljip-ti-za'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  rebapUsoUion.] 
A  second  baptism  ;  renewal  of  baptiam. 

•  In  malntainance  of  r^baptiniUan.  their argumenU 
are  built  upon  tbla.  that  hereticka  are  not  uny  part  of 
th^chntcboiChriaL"— Booker :  Sccltt.  PolUy,  bk.  v.. 
§61. 

*  re-bap-tize'.  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bap- 
tize (q.v.)-]    To  baptize  a  second  time. 

••  His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  rebaptized  blm," 
Byron :  Beppo.  98. 

^  From  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  to  rebap- 
tize  {i.e.,  to  baptize  a  person  validly  baptized) 
is  to  commit  a  sacrilege.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  sacrament,  from  any  cause,  conditional 
baptism  is  given.  The  condition  {Si  non  es 
baptizatus)  is  now  always  expressed,  though 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  it  was  only 
implied. 

*  re-b&p-tiz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  rebaptis^e);  -er.) 
One  who  re  baptizes;  an  Anabaptist  (q.v.). 

'■  There  were  Adamites  in  former  times  and  rtbap- 
tU^rC—Bovotll.:  Letters,  bk.  If.,  let.  29. 

*  re-bar- bar-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  rehar- 
bariz(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  of  rebarbarizing  ; 
the  state  of  beiug  reduced  again  to  barbarism. 

*  re-bar'-bar-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
barbai^e  (q'v.).]  To  reduce  again  to  a  state 
of  barbarism ;  to  make  barbarous  a  second 
time. 

re-bate',  v.t.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  rebatre,  from  re-  = 
back,  and  batre  (Fr.  battre\  from  Low  Lat. 
bateo :  Lat.  batuo  =  to  btsat.] 
A.  Transith^e : 

1.  To  make  blunt ;  to  deprive  of  sharpness 
or  keenness  ;  to  blunt ;  to  render  obtuse. 

"  He  doth  rebate  and  blant  bis  oAtural  edge.' 

Shaketp. :  Measure  /or  Measure,  I.  v. 

2.  To  make  less  ;  to  diminish,  to  reduce  ;  to 
deduct  or  make  a  discount  from. 

*  3.  To  abate,  to  lessen. 

"  I  x&I  sey  here  the  utne  here  Borwym  to  rebate." 
Coventry  Mysteriea,  p.  T8. 

•  B.  IrUratis. :  To  abate  ;  to  draw  back. 

"  He  b«g»n  a  little  to  rebate  from  certain  points  of 
poi'cry."— /"oi .-  Martyrt,  p.  1,621. 

re-bate'  (1),  s.    [Rabbbt.I 

re-bate'  (2).  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  the 
same  as  rebate,  3.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hard  freestone  used  in  pave- 
ments. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  handle  for 
beating  mortar. 

re-bate'  (3),  s.    [Rebate,  r.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Diminution,  lessening,  abate- 
ment. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Comnu :  Abatement  in  price ;  discount, 
deduction. 

*■  Rebate  (isl  the  abating  from  the  interest  of  money 
In  consideration  of  prompt  p&jmieat.'— Jacob :  Law 
Dictionary. 

2.  Her. :  A  diminution  or  abatement  of  the 
bearings  in  a  coat  of  arms,  as  when  the  top  or 
point  of  a  weapon  is  broken  off,  or  a  part  of  a 
cross  cut  off. 

^  Rebate  and  discount : 

Arith. :  A  rule  by  which  abatements  and 
discounts  upon  ready-money  payments  are 
calculated. 

re-bat'-ed,  a,    [Rebate  (3),  s.] 

Her.  :  Having  the  points  broken  off  or  cut 
short. 


[Eng.  rebate,  v. ;  -ment.] 


•re-bate'-ment,  5. 

Diminution,  rebate. 

•■  He  made  narrowed  rests  round  about  tin  the  mar- 
gin. najTowinga  or  rebatevietittX" — 1  Kings  vi.  6. 

*  re-ba'-to,  s.  [Rabato.]  A  kind 
of  ruff 

•■  Spangles,   embroideries,   shadows, 
rcbatoet.  —Burton :  Anatemy  of  Mat- 

iincJtoty,  p.  479. 

•  re-beat'-en,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  beaten  (q.v.).J  Beaten  or 
driven  back. 

"  Rebeaten    b.'vcke    upon    hlmaelfe 
againe." 

Spetiter  :  P.  Q..  VI.  »tli.  10. 

re'-bec,  re-beck,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

rebec,  rebebe,  from  Ital.  rt6fcoa, 
ribebba,  from  Pers.  ry.ibdb.] 

Music:  The  English  name  of  a  three-stringed 
instrument  played  with  a  bow.  It  was  of  Ara- 
bian or  Turkish  origin,  and  in  its  earliest  form 


it  probably  had  a  long  neck  and  small  round  ' 
body,  made  of  cocoa-nut  shell,  or  some  such 
material,  over  which  parchment  was  stretched 
to  form  the  sound-board.  After  its  introduc-  , 
tion  into  Europe,  the  third  string  was  added, 
for  although  the  Persians  have  now  a  three- 
stringed  rebab,  the  older  form  was  probably 
only  two-stringed.  After  its  introduction  into 
England,  the  rebec  gradually  assumed  the 
form  of  a  viol,  of  which  it  was  the  precursor. 

"  When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  Jocund  rcberJu  sound." 

MUton:  LAUe^ro,9^ 

•Re-bec'-caj  f.  [See  def.]  A  name  given  to 
the  leader  of  certain  Welsh  rioters  in  1S43, 
whose  object  was  to  demolish  turnpike  gates. 
The  leader  and  his  followers  were  dressed  in 
women's  clothes,  and  were  known  as  "  Rebecca 
and  her  daughters."  The  name  was  taken 
from  Rebekah,  the  bride  of  Isaac.  When  she 
left  her  father's  house,  Laban  and  his  family 
"blessed  her,"  and  said,  "Thou  art  our  sister 
...  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those 
that  hate  them"  (Geo.  xiiv.  60). 

* Re-bec'-ca-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  Rebecca;  -ism.] 
The  practices  or  principles  of  the  Rebeccaites. 

•  Re-bec'-ca-ite,  5.  [Eng.  Rebecca;  -ite,]  A 
member  of  the  Rebecca  association. 

*re-bekl£e,  s.    [Rebec] 

reb'-el,  *  reb-ell,  a.  k  s.  [Fr.  rebelh,  from 
Lat.'  Tebeliem,  accus.  of  rebellis  =  rebellious, 
renewing  war,  from  re-  =  back,  again,  and 
bellum  =  war;  O.  Sp.  rebelle,  rebeU;  Sp. 
rebelde  ;  Ital.  ribdle,  ribello.] 

A,  As  ojij.  :  Rebellious. 

"  To  tbluk  that  C««ar  bears  inch  rrftel  blood." 

Shalte-tp.  :  Juliut  Ccdtar,  111.  L. 

B.  As  substantii^e : 

1.  One  who  revolts  from  or  opposes  the  law- 
ful government  to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 
as  by  renouncing  its  authority,  or  by  taking 
up  arms  against  it ;  one  who  defies  and  seeks 
to  overthrow  the  authority  to  which  he  is  law- 
fully subject ;  a  revolter,  an  insurgent. 

*  2.  One  who  refuses  to  obey  any  superior  ; 
one  who  defies  or  sets  at  nought  the  order  of  a 
court.     (Bouvier.) 

re-bel',  *  re-belle,  v.t.     [Ft.  ribeller,  from 

Lat.  rebello,  from  rebellis  =  rebel  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
rebelar ;  Port,  rebellar ;  Ital.  rebellare.] 

1.  To  rise  up  against  the  authority  to  which 
one  owes  allegiance  ;  to  renounce  the  authority 
of,  or  take  up  arras  against  the  government  of 
lawfully  constituted  authorities. 

"  Twelve  years  they  served  Chedorlaomer.  and  in  th* 
thirteenth  year  tiiey  rebelled."— Gen.  xiv  4, 

2.  To  defy  or  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  a 
superior;  to  shake  off  subjection. 

"  Orief  and  tonduen  In  my  breast  rebel." 

Johnson :  London. 

3.  To  turn  with  loathing  or  disgxist ;  to  con- 
ceive a  loathing  :  as,  The  stomach  rebels  at 
nauseous  food. 

^ reb'-el-dom,  s.  [Eng.  rebel;  -d4>m.)  Re- 
bellious conduct ;  rebels  collectively, 

■re-bel'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  rebels  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
rebels  ;  a  rebel. 

"  A  contlnoall  rebelle  i^ayn9:te  Qod.''—Cdal :  LuJee 
xxL 

re-bell' -ion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
rebellion-eia,  accus.  of  rebellio,  from  rebdUs-= 
rebel  (q.v.);  Sp.  rebelion ;  Ital.  ribellioiie.] 

*L  A  revolt  or  open  resistance  against  a 
government  by  a  nation  that  had  been  sub- 
dued in  war  ;  a  renewed  war. 

2.  The  act  of  rebelling  ;  an  open  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  government  to 
which  one  owes  allegiance  ;  the  taking  up  of 
arms  to  resist  the  authority  of  lawful  govern- 
ment;  revolt,  insurrection. 

"  Then  shall  you  find  this  name  of  liberty, 
The  watch-word  of  rebellion  ever  us'd." 

Daniel:  CivU  fVari.  IL 

3.  Open  defiance  of,  or  resistance  to  lawful 
authority ;  sedition,  mutiny. 

f  (1)  The  SmUhem  Rebellion  : 

Anier.  His.:  The  Confederate  revolt  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States  (1861- 
1865),  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  of  the  States  and  the  abolition  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  to  which  the  outbreak 
was  du& 

(2)   The  English  RebeUicn : 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  struggle  between  Parlia- 
ment and  Charles  1.  and  Charles  II.  (1641- 
1660). 


*  re-bell'-lon-ist  (1  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  rebO- 
lion;  -ist.]  One  in  favour  of  rebellion;  an 
advocate  of  rebellion. 

re-bell' -ious  (I  as  y),  a.     [Eng.  rebel ;  -totu.] 

1.  Engaged  in  rebellion;  resisting  or  re- 
nouncing the  authority  of  the  government  to 
which  one  owes  allegiance ;  opposing  lawfiU 
authority ;  mutinous. 

"  Rebellious  slaves  1  If  soft  persua.<don  fall. 
More  formidable  terrors  shall  prevail." 

OotdsmUh:  An  Oratorio,  L 

2.  Characterized  by  rebellion  or  opposition 
to  lawful  authority  ;  mutinous. 

rebellions-assembly,  s. 

Law  :  A  gathering  of  twelve  or  more  persons, 
intending,  going  about,  or  practising  unlaw- 
fully, and  of  their  own  autliority,  to  change 
any  laws  of  the  realm,  or  to  destroy  any 
property,  or  to  do  any  other  unlawful  act. 

re-bell'-iou8-l^  (i  as  y),  *  re-bell-lous- 
lie,  adv.  [Eng.  rebellimis ;  -ly.)  In  a  rebel- 
lious manner ;  with  rebellious  opposition  to, 
or  disregard  of,  lawful  authority. 

"  Moreouer  hla  owne  people,  speciallle  his  lords  and 
barons,  being  rebellioustie  incited  against  him.."— Fox: 
Martyrt,  p.  230  (an.  1212). 

*  re-bell'-ious-ness  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  re- 
bellious ;  -ne^ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rebellious. 

"  The  waiwardne-ise  of  his  own  clergie,  or  rather  re- 
bellioiuenesse  in  daring  to  decree  and  ordeine  lawes 
aga^inst  him."— /'ox  .'  Martyrt,  p.  399  (an.  1361). 

*  re-bel'-low,  r.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bellow 
(q.v.).]  To  bellow  in  return  ;  to  echo  back  t 
loud  noise. 

"  On  every  hand  rebellov'd  to  their  ]oy 
The  swelling  sea,  the  rocks,  and  vocal  hllU.* 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  ill.  Sti. 

*  re-be-l6ved*,  a.  [Prtf.  re-,  and  Eng.  be 
loved  (q.v.).]     Loved  in  return. 

"  £rickmon  langnisbt  all  this  while 
Not  rebeloeed  long." 
Warner:  Albiont  England,  bk.  vU.,  ch.  xxxvi. 

re-bend' -ing,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bendinr^ 
(q.v.).] 

Her. :  Bent  first  one  way  and  then  the  other- 
like the  letter  S ;  the  same  as  Bowed-imboweo. 

re-bit'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  re-^  and  Eng.  bitinj 
(q.v.).] 

Engraving :  A  process  for  deepening  the  lines 
on  engraved  plates. 

re-bless',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bUss  (q.v.).] 
To  bless  again. 

"  He  ehaU  rebleu  thee  with  ten  thousand  blisses." 
Davies  :  Boly  Roode,  p.  26. 

*  re-blo6m'.  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  bloom 
(q.v.).]    To  bloom  or  blossom  again  or  afresh. 

"  I  traveird  then  till  health  again  resumed 
Its  former  seat — I  must  not  say  rebloomd." 

Crabbe  :  Talet  of  the  BaU,  viL 

*  re-blos'-som,  v.i.  [Pref  re-,  and  Eng. 
blossom  (q.v.).]  To  blossom  again  or  afresh  ; 
to  rebloom. 

*  re-blne',  *  re-blew,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  blue  (q.v.).]     To  make  blue  again. 

"  Brightly  now  reblew'tt 
Out  cloudy  sky."  Sylvester  :  Bandy  Crafts,  la 

*  re-bo'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  reboans,  pr.  par.  of 
re&nn,  fro'm  re- =  again,  and  boo  =  to  cry  aloud, 
to  bellow.]  Rebellowing  ;  loudly  resounding. 
{Browning.) 

*  re-bo-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  reboatum,  sup.  of 
ri'boo.]  [Reboant.]  A  rebellowing ;  the  return 
of  a  loud  bellowing  sound. 

"The  reboation  of  an  universal  groan."— faerie* . 
Dinne  Arithinetick,  p.  2. 

*  re-boil',  *  re-boUe.  "re-boyle,  v.i.  Sl  t, 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  boil  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1,  To  boil  again, 

'■  To  reboUe  and  worke  againe."—/*.  BoUand:  PtinU. 
bk.  ii,  ch  ix. 

2.  To  take  fire  ;  to  become  hot  or  angry  ;  to 
fire  up. 

'■  Some  of  his  companyona  therat  reboyl-th.  Intam- 
ynge  hym  to  be  a  manne  without  chary  tie"— Sir  T. 
Elyut:  G'^Terruiur,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  boil  again  or  a  second  time. 

r^-bo'-SO,  s.  [Sp.l  A  scarf  or  long  shawl 
worn  over  the  head  and  shoulders  by  Spanish 
women  in  the  southern  states  of  North 
America. 

re-boiind',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  rebondir,  from  re-  =■ 
back,  and  bondir  =  to  leap,  to  bound.] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  qnite,  cur,  rAle.  full ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw, 


rebound— recantation 
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A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  hound,  leap,  or  spring  Iwck  ;  to  start 
or  fly  back  by  elastic  force  after  impact  on 
ftiiotiier  body. 

"ShMI  HnA  hall 
RAounding  Idty  on  her  atrength  <lnl  light." 

lilfron:  ChUde  UaruUt.  ItL  ML 

•  2.  To  re-echo,  tu  resuuiid. 

"  Tbe  wliol«  grov«  echoes,  luiil  tlie  hllla  n-baund.' 
Cowfitr :  Virgit :  Jinrid  yiiL 

•  3.  To  take  bounds  or  leaps  ;  to  bound. 

"  Along  the  court  the  tlery  Bttftnis  rebound." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Odyttey  xv.  1«0. 

•  B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  fly  back ;  to  re- 
echo, to  reverberate  ;  to  throw  or  give  back. 

"  Flowers  .  .  ,  mtheredM  by  relidotu  handa, 
Hebound    their  sweet*    (roiii  tii"  wlorlfcrous  pave- 
iiienL"        Prior :  Second  Bymn  of  CtiUimacnui. 

rS-bo^d',  s.  (Rebound,  r.]  The  act  of  re- 
bounding vT  flying  back  by  elastic  force  after 
Impact  on  another  body  ;  resilience. 

"  Ho  who  o(  old  would  n-iid  the  o»k 
Dre&m'd  not  of  tlie  rebound." 

Byron :  Od«  to  Sapoloon. 

•  re-btfiind'-er,  «.     (Eng.  rebound ;  -er.] 

Firearms:  A  contrivance  in  a  gun-lock  for 
throwing  the  hammer  hat-k  fmtn  the  nipple 
after  striking  and  exploding  the  cap. 

•  ro-bra9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  brace,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  brace  again  or  anew. 

"  Rebrace 
The  ilttckeu'd  sinewB."  Gray :  Agripplna. 

•  re-breathe,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  brmtlie 
(q.v.).]     To  breathe  a^ain. 

"  Hop«  to  rebrtathe  that  air  you  tAsted  first" 

Ilifywood  :  Challenge /or  Beauty. 

•re-buc-oiis,  o.    [Rebukou.s.] 

re-buff',  5.  [Ital.  rebvfo,  rihuffo  =  a  reproof; 
ritmffare  =  to  repulse,  fmin  ri-  (=■  Lat.  re-)  = 
back,  and  buffo  —  a  puff;  Fr.  rebiifade.] 

•  1.  A  beating,  driving,  or  forcing  >"ack  ;  re- 
percussion. 


2.  A  check,  a  defeat,  a  repulse. 

■  A  clenr  exjuwure  of  the  rebuffs  we  received."— 
Burke  :  On  a  Kegldde  J'eace,  let.  &. 

S.  A  refusal  or  rejection  of  solicitations  or 
advances. 

"  Her  he»rt,  be  stire,  ia  not  of  Ic«, 
And  one  refuaal  no  rebuff" 

Byron :  Mazeppa,  t1. 

•  rd-biiff',  v.t.     (Rebuff,  s.]    To  beat  or  drive 

liack  ;  to  repel ;  to  reject  or  repulse  solicita- 
tions or  advances. 

■'  While  In  worda  rebuffing  the  ropresentatlvea  of 
labour,  he  wu  oa  tbelr  side  »X  heart'  —Morning  Poit, 
Nov.  M.  1886. 

•  re-buT-fet,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  buffet 
(q.v.).]  To  buffet  again;  to  beat  back  ;  to  rebuff. 

fe-buUd',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  build 
(q.v.).]  To  build  again  ;  to  build  or  construct 
after  demolition  or  destruction. 

"  fubuitd  tb«  peMaut'i  ruined  cot," 

Scott :  iioKtby.  It.  28. 

re  build'-er,  s.  [Eng.  rebuild;  -er.]  One 
who  rebuilds  ;  one  who  builds  again  after 
demolition  or  destruction. 

re-bnilt',  pa.  par.  or  «.     (Rebuild.] 

•  r6-buk'-a-ble,  •  re-buUo'-ak-blc,  a. 

[Kng.  rffjnhX<') :  -able.]     Fit  oi- deserving  to  be 
rebuked;  reprehensible,  disgraceful. 

'*  Ilebukafitt 
And  worthy  nhariioful  check  It  were." 

ShakcMp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 

rS-buke',  v.t.  (O.  Fr.  rtbonqiter  (Fr  re^^ouchrr) 
=  to  dull,  to  blunt,  from  Lat.  re-  =  back,  and 
hucca  —  the  check.) 

1.  To  check  with  reproof;  to  chide;  to 
reprimand  sharply  ;  to  reprove. 

"  /lebukn  mo  not  for  that  which  yini  jirovoke," 

Shaketp.  :  Love  a  Labour  t  lott,  T.  1 

•  2.  To  check,  to  restrain,  to  quoll. 

"  To  rehiike  the  usurpation  of  thy  nnole.' 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  11. 

•3.  To  buffo t,  to  beat  down  to  thrash,  to 
bruise.    {Beaum.  A  Fletcher.) 

•  4.  lo  chastise,  to  punish. 

"  The  Rfirtd  rebuke  me  I" 

Shaketp.  :  A  ntony  A  Ct»opntra,  W,  L 

rfi-buUo',  9.    (Rkbukk,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  rebuking;  a  reproof  or  ropri- 
nmiirl ;  a  severe  or  cllrcct  reprimand ;  repre- 
hension. 


•  2.  A  counter-blow ;  a  blow  In  return. 

"  Be  gave  bim  to  terrible  a  rebuke  upon  the  fore- 
botid  with  blA  he«l.  that  be  laid  hkin  at  bU  leugtb."- 
— /,' Kitrarige :  fables. 

•  3.  Check,  restraint,  chastisement,  puniah- 
mtut. 

'*  Htbuke  and  dread  convctiou  wait  on  ua." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Benry  IV..  t.  I. 

•  re-buke -fill.  '  re-buk  -  ful,  a.  [Eng. 
rebuke:  -fulii).]  Containing  rebuke;  full  of 
rebukes. 

"  The  rc&uJ<ft»i  mlacrle  of  our  mitrtalltee."— PJo/.- 
^oAn  1. 

»  re-buke' -ful-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  rebuke/ul ;  -?y.] 
In  a  rebukeful  manner  ;  with  rebuke  or  repre- 
hension. 

"  Leste  parauenture  be  wyl  gyue  to  tbe  a  feyned 
thatike,  and  after  report*  rehukefully  oi\M^'—Sir  T. 
Ehjot :  The  Ooremour,  bk.  ilL,  cb.  xxvil. 

re-buk'-er,  s.     (Eng.  rebulXe),  v.  ;  -*r.]    One 

who  ri^biOces  or  reproves  ;  a  chider. 

"  We  are  scorned  all  tbe  daie  long  of  fooUebe 
rebukert.'—Fox  :  Martyrt,  p.  1,166. 

re-buk'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     (Rebuke,  v.] 

•  re-buk'-ing-ly,  atZr.     [Ei^g.  rebuking  ;  -ly.] 

In  a  rebuking  manner  ;  with  reproofs  or  re- 
bukes. 

•  rc-buk'-ous,    •  re-buc'-oiis,   a.     [Eug. 

rehu.k{e);  ■vus.'\    Rebuking,  rebukeful,  chiding. 


viito  hym 
_     _       _     _      ye.    that     if    hyr 
husi>onde  euer  'retoun'iyd,  she  wolde  of  that  velony  be 


"  At  whoae  departynge  she  gaue 
reAucouJ    wordys,     aayiuge     pUyiil) 


iilye.    that     If    hyr 
deoftbatvelon    ' 
reucnged."— foAi/an,'  Chronicle,  vol.  li  fan.  1399). 

*  ro-bul-li'-tlon,  s.  (f^at.  rebullitum,  sup. 
iiX  rehullio.]  The  act  of  boiling  up  or  etfti- 
vesoiug. 

"  Tliere  may  be  a  rebuUition  In  that  bmlneM.'"— 
Howell :  Additional  Ltlteri,  p.  6B3. 

"  re-bnojK,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  buoy,  v. 
(q.v.).J     To  buoy,  raise,  or  sustain  again. 

"  Some,  wltb  bope  replenish'd  and  rebuoyed." 

Byron  :  Childe  Uarold,  v.  22. 

re-bur' -j^  (U  as  e),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
t)uri/(q.v.).]     To  bury  t^am  or  a  second  time. 

■■  He  cauBfld  her  body  to  be  re'-uried  in  St  Marlea 
Church  In  Oxford,  with  great  pomp  and  aoleuiulty."— 
Athmole:  Berk.,  1.  IM. 

re^biis,  Jf.  [Lat.  ablative  pi.  of  r««  =  a  thing, 
referring  to  the  representatiou  of  names,  &c., 
by  things.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  word,  name,  or  phrase 
represented  by  the  figure  of  an  object  which 
resembles  in  sound  the  words,  or  syllables  of 
tlie  worda,  indicated ;  an  enigmatical  repre- 
sentation of  words  by  the  use  of  figures  or 
pictures ;  thus,  a  bolt  and  a  tun  represent 
Bolton. 

"  Some  citizens,  wanting  arma,  have  coined  them. 

'   cs  certain  devlcc-t  alluding  to  tlielr  names,  wbkb 

■  all  rebut:  MasU-r  Jugge  the  prlnt«r.  m  many  of 


we 

his  books,   took, 

firesB  his  nniiie,  a  nlghL- 
OKftle  sitting  In  a  biiah 
with  a  scroll  In  her 
mouth,  wherein  wa* 
wrltt«n.  Jugge.  Jugge. 
Jugge."  —  Peacham  :  On 
DrauHng. 

2.  //er.  :  A  device 
intended  to  represent 
a  proper  name  by  a 
picture;  a  boaring  or 
bfarings  upon  a  coat 
of  arms,  containing 
an  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  owner  : 
as  in  the  coat  <>f  the 
family  of  Arc^hen, 
which  consists  of 
three     archra,      two 

simple  and  one  double,  borne  on  a  shield  ; 
and  that  of  the  Dol^ell  family,  who  bore  on  a 
sable  shield  a  doe  passant,  between  three  helh 
argent.  In  the  illustration,  a  beacon  fixed  in 
a  tun  represent.8  Beckyngton  (Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wella  in  the  fifteenth  century). 

■  re'-b&L  v.t.  (Rehoh.  9.}  To  express  or 
represent  In  or  by  a  rebus. 

riS  biif , "  re-butte,  v.t.  &  i  (O.  Fr.  rebotUrr 
t"  n'pulse,  to  drive  back  from  r»  =  back, 
and  fynaer=  to  thrust.) 

A.  Trmisitive : 

•  1.  To  thrust  back  or  repel  by  force  ;  tn 
rei>uls<' ;  to  beat  bmk. 

2.  To  repel  or  refute,  iin  by  counter  evidence  : 
ijieelf.,  In  law.  to  oppose  iiy  argumnnt,  plea, 
or  countervailing  proof. 

"  Rvlitence   reiwly   to  refttil  a  ofause."— Jfdcaufojf .' 
Bttt.  Ki>g.,  ch.  zvtil. 


B.   Intransitive: 

•  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  retire. 

**  TfaemaelTe*  too  rudely  rigoroua. 
Astonled  with  tbe  stroke  of  their  owite  band. 
Doe  bftcke  rtbutte,  and  each  to  other  yealdethland." 
Bpmter:  /*.  V-,  I-  U-  li- 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Curling:  To  drive  the  stone  at  hazard 
and  with  great  force  towards  the  tee,  in  the 
hope  of  some  advantage  resulting  to  the 
player's  sirle  by  hitting  the  otlier  stones  at  or 
round  the  tee. 

2.  Law :  To  make  or  put  in  an  answer. 

"The  dr'feiidjvnt  may  r#6u( :  aud  the  pUlotiO 
answer  blin  hy  a  surrebutter. '—0(acJt«(on«.'  C«ww 
menr.,  bk.  Hi,,  ch.  1 

•  re-bfif~tal,  «.  (Eng.  rebut;  -al]  The  act 
of  rebutting  or  refuting  ;  lefutation,  confuta- 
tion, contradiction. 

re-biit'-ter,  s.     (Eng,  re&u(;  -<r.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  One  who  rebuts  or  refutes. 

2.  Law :  Tlie  answer  of  a  defendant  to  a 
plaintiffs  sur-rejoinder.  (Pleaoino,  C.  II.  3, 
Rebut,  B.  II.  2.) 

■  re-ca'-den-5^,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
cadency  {q.v.).J  The  act  or  state  of  falling 
bai:k  or  descending  a  second  time  ;  relapse. 

"  Suspected  of  uiisoiiiidnesa  and  recadency.'^ 
atountague :  Devoute  Kttayet. 

rc-cal'-9i-trant,  o.  (Lat.  recalcitrans,  pr. 
par.  of  recalcitro  =  to  kick  back  :  re-  =  back, 
and  caicifro  =  to  kick;  calx  (genit.  oalcis)  = 
the  heel.]  Kicking  back  ;  hence,  refractory, 
not  submissive  ;  exhibiting  repugnauce. 

•  re-C&l'-9i-trate,  v.i.  &t.     [Recalcitrant.] 

A,  Intraiis.  :  To  kick  back  ;  hence,  to  ex- 
hiliit  repugnance  or  resistance  ;  to  be  refrac- 
tory. 

B.  Trans..-  To  kick  against;  to  exhibit 
repugnance  or  resistance  to. 

•  re'Cfil-oJ-tra'-tlon,  ».    (Recalcitrant.) 

The  st-ate  of  being  recalcitrant;  repugnance, 
opposition,  refract()rine8B. 

re-call'.  "  re-cal',  v.t.  [Pref.  rt-,  and  Enft 
recall,  v.  (q.v.).  ] 

1.  To  call  back. 

2.  To  take  back  ;  to  withdraw. 

"  Recall  thine  oath  I  and  t«  her  elan 
Foor  Oytieth  can  return  agen. 

Scott :  Bridal  qf  Triermatn,  il.  tL 

3.  To  revoke  ;  to  annul  by  a  subsequent  act 

'•  Now  if  my  act  be  goi>d.  as  I  believe  it. 
It  cannot  he  recalled." 

Loniffellow  :  Golden  Legend,  vl. 

4.  To  call  back  to  mind  ;  to  recollect ;  to 
revive  in  memory. 

5.  To  call  or  summon  back  from  a  place, 
p(ist,  or  mission  :  as.  To  recall  an  ambassadoi 
from  a  foreign  court. 

re  call',  *  re-cal'.  s.    [Recall,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  back  ;  revocation, 

2.  The  power  of  recalling,  revoking,  OT 
annulling. 

"Other  decrees 
AsaUist  thee  are  gone  forth,  wllliout  recall' 

Milton .   P.  L. ,  V.  U4. 

•re -oall'-a-blo,   a,    (Eng.    recall;   -odl*.] 

Capable  of  bfing  I'ecalled. 

"  ro  call'-ment,  •  r^-cal'-mSnt;  i.   (Eng. 

ro-nll  ;  -mrnt.]     Recall. 

■'  If  she  wished  not  the  ni»h  di*t-.rs  recniment.' 
Browning:   Ths  Olovt. 

r£  o&nf •  v.t.  fe  i.  [Lat.  rrmnfo^to  slnp 
b.uU,  Ui  re-ecb.),  to  recant:  re-  =  back,  ana 
cajifo  =  to  sing.) 

A-  Transitive: 

I.  To  call  back  ;  to  retract,  to  rerall.  to 
revoke,  ti)  abjure. 

"  He  ■linll  do  tills,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pjirdou."      Shaketp.  :  Uerchatit  t^  r#«loi>.  1».  L 

•  2.  To  repeat  in  songs. 

■  They  wero  wont  ever  aft*r  In  their  wetMlnjr  sonn 
t..    rr,>in(    and    r«aoui.d    this    name."-  P     Bollnnd: 

Phir.trch.  p.  7M. 

B,  hitrans. :  To  revoke  or  reti-act  a  propo- 
sition  ;  to  n'nounco  or  disavow  publicly  an 
opinion  or  principle  fonnerly  held. 

re-O&n-ta'-tlon,    «.     [Eng.    recant;    -atimu] 

The  act  of  recanting  or  n'tmcting  ;  n-tracta- 
tioti,  diHAVownt ;  a  declnrntlon  contradli'lory 
to  a  fornu  "  one. 


boil,  b6^;  pi^iit.  jd^l;  cat,  fell.  choruB,  9hlii,  bcn^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  of :  oxpoct.  Xonophon,  o:flBt.    ph  -  C 
-olan,  -tian  =  shaa.    -tlon,  -sion  =  Bbiin;  -(ion,  -flon  -  zhim.    -clous,  -Uous,  -sloos  =  mhiiB.    -ble.  -die.  ^c.  =  bcU  doL 
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re-cant'-er,  s.  [Eng.  recant;  -er.]  One  who 
recants. 

"  The  public  body—which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter.'  Shakatp. .  Timon,  T.  2. 

•r&-cat-pa9'-i-tat©,f.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
capacitate  (q.v.).]     To  qualify  again  or  anew. 

"  Recapacitating  t\iemze\ve»  by  taking  the  oath."— 
Atterbury  :  Letter  ta  Up.  Trelawney. 

re-ca-pit'-u-late,  v.l  &  i.  [Pref;  rt-,  and 
Eng.  capitillate  (q.v.);  Fr.  ricapUuler;  Lat. 
recapitulo.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  repeat  the  snra  or  principal 
heads  of  a  previous  discour^se,  treatise,  or 
essay  ;  to  mention  or  relate  in  brief;  to  sum- 
marize ;  to  give  a  summary  of  the  principal 
facts,  points,  or  arguments  in. 

"  What  hath  beeu  done  ...  I  need  uot  recapitu- 
late."—Bolingbroke :  Upon  Parties,  let.  IB. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  repeat  in  brief  what  has 
been  said  previously. 

"  re-ca-pit'-u-la-ter,  re-ca-pit'-u-la- 

tor,    &.     [Recapitulate.]     One    wlio    sum- 
marizes or  repeats  in  brieC 

•*  Lolliodorus,  recapituiater  of  the  antike  lavfea."— 
OoUsn  Boke.  Let.  xii. 

re-ca-pit  a-Ia'-tion*  5.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  recapitulatio,  from  rscopifufo  =  to  reca- 
pitulate (q.v.);  Sp.  Tecapit-ulacion ;  Ital.  re- 
capUolazioiie.] 

1.  The  act  of  recapitulating. 

2.  A  summary  or  concise  statement  of  the 
principal  facts,  i^iints,  or  arguments  of  a  pre- 
vious discourse,  treatise,  or  essay. 

**  A  kind  of  recapitulatifyn  of  what  the  oiiechnmeus 
had  been  taught  luore  at  lar;ge." — Waterland:  Workt, 
U.  194. 

re-ca-pif-u-la-tdr,  s.    [Recapitulater.] 

•re-cai-pit'-u-la-tdr-y.  a.  [Eng.  rempitu- 
Uit(e);  -ory.]  Of  the  nature  of.  or  containing 
a  recapitidation  ;  repeating  in  brief  what  has 
been  said  before. 

"This  law  is  comprehensive  and  reeapituiatory." — 
Barrow:  Expot.  of  Itecalogwe. 

re -cap '-ti  on,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  caption.] 
Law :  (See  extract). 

*'  Recaption  or  reprisal  is  another  species  of  remedy 
hj  the  mere  act  of  the  party  injured.  This  happens 
whtn  any  one  has  deitrived  another  of  his  property  in 
goods  or  chattels  penonal,  or  wrongfully  detains  one's 
wife,  child,  or  servant:  In  which  case  the  owner  of 
the  goods,  and  the  husband,  parent,  or  master,  may 
lawfully  claim  and  retake  them,  wberoever  he  happens 
to  tind  them ;  bo  it  be  not  in  a  riotous  manner,  or 
attended  with  a  breach  of  the  peac&"— £lacib(ton« .- 
Cinmnent.,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  1, 

TT  Writ  of  recaption:  A  writ  to  recover 
property  taken  by  a  second  distress  pending 
a  replevin  for  a  former  distress  for  the  same 
rent  or  service. 

•  re-cap' -tor,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  captor 
(q.v.).J  One  who  recaptures  ;  one  who  re- 
takes a  prize  wliich  had  been  formerly  taken. 

re-cap'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  capture 
(q-v.).]     ■ 

1.  The  act  of  recapturing  or  retaking; 
espec  the  act  of  retaking  a  prize  or  goods 
from  the  captor. 

2.  That  which  is  recaptured  ;  a  prize. 

re-cap'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cap- 
ture, V.  (q.v.).]  To  retake;  to  capture  back 
or  aguin  ;  espec.  to  retake  a  prize  from  the 
captor. 

re-car'-bon-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
carbonize  (q.v.).J  To  introduce  carbon  into 
after  it  has  beeu  extracted  :  as,  To  recarbon-ise 
steel. 

•  re-car'-ni-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
carnijy{(\.\-.).]  To  cause  again  to  be  or  become 
flesh  ;  to  reconvert  into  flesh. 

"  Grass  which  Is  recamiJUd  in  onr  Btomaoh^'— 
ffowell :  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  iu. 

•  reH3ar'-riage,  •  re-c^-iage,  s.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  carriage  (q.v.).]  The  act  of 
carrj'ing  back. 

"  The  cariage  and  recariage  of  snch  necessities." — 
Boliruhtd:  Deicript.  England,  bk.  ii..  ch.  ii-iii, 

•  re-cSr'-r^,  *  re-car-y,  v.t.  [Pref.  rt-, 
and  Eng.  camj  (q.v.).]     To  carry  back. 

"  Vr\\tn  the  Turki  besieged  lHalt-\  or  Rhodes,  pigeons 
carried  and  renurried  letters." — Widton. 

t  re-cas'-ket,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ctwfcef 
(q.v.).]    To  replace  in  a  casket  or  box. 

"  I  had  hardly  time  to  recaiket  my  treasures.*- -Jfuj 
Bronte:  ruiette,  ch.  xxiv. 


re-oasf ,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cast  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  cast  or  throw  back  again, 

"  They  would  cast  and  recast  themselves  from  one  to 
anotlker  horse.'— /"forio ;  Trans,  of  Montaigne, p.  IM. 

2.  To  cast  or  fotind  again  :  as.  To  reca.s( 
cannon. 

3.  To  mould  or  form  anew  ;  to  remould,  to 
remodel. 

"  ^^cortinj?  them  In  amonldof  their  own."— SearcA; 
LifflU  of  Mature,  voL  i.,  pt.  1.,  ch.  vL 

4.  To  cast  up  or  compute  a  second  time. 

*  recche,  *  reche,  v.i.  (Reck.]  To  reck,  to 
caa'e. 

"  In  hire  presence  I  reetAe  uat  to  sterve.** 

C/UMcar:  C.  T.,  1,400. 

*  recche-les,  a.    [Reckless.] 

*  recche-les-nesse,  s.    [Recklessness.] 

re~^ede',  v.i.  &  (.     [Lat.  recede,  from  re- — 
back,  and  cedo  =  to  go.]    [Cede.] 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  go,  move,  or  fall  back  ;  to  retreat,  to 
withdraw. 

"  Thinner  trees,  rtoeding.  shoired 
A  little  woodland  plain."       ^coff .-  Jfarmion.  iv.  5, 

2.  To  withdraw  from  a  claim  or  pretension; 
to  relinquish  a  claim,  proposition,  or  assertion. 

"  I  can  be  content  to  recede  much  from  my  own  in- 
tereata  and  personoJ  rights." — King  Charlet :  Eikon 
Basitike. 

*B,  Trans. :  To  cede  or  give  back  ;  to  restore 
to  a  former  possessor  :  as,  To  recede  conquered 
territory.     (Pron.  re-^ide'.) 

re-yeipt'  (p  silent).  •  re-ceit,  •  re-ceite, 
*  re-cet,  '  re-scette,  s.  [O.  Fr.  recf(f, 
recepte,  recoite  (Fr.  recette),  from  Lat.  recepta  = 
a  thing  received,  prop.  fem.  sing,  of  receptus, 
pa.  par.  of  recipio=  to  receive  (q.v.);  Sp. 
receta ;  Port,  receita  ;  Ital.  recetta.] 

L  Ordinary  Ixinguage  : 

1.  The  act  of  receiving ;  the  act  of  taking  a 
thing  sent  or  given. 

"  At  the  receipt  of  yoor  letter." — ShaJcetp.  :  Merchant 
of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*  2.  The  act  of  taking,  as  a  thing  adminis- 
tered medicinally. 

"  Bomeo,  should,  on  receipt  thereof,  toon  sleep  in 
quiet."  Shaketp.  :  Romeo  <C  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

3.  That  which  is  received  or  taken  ;  draw- 
ings.   (Generally  in  the  pluraj.) 

*  4.  A  place  for  receiving.     (Mattliew  ix.  9.) 

*  5.  Reception,  admission ;  a  taking  in  or 
admitting. 

"  The  most  conTeaieot  place  for  such  receipt  of  learn- 
ing." Sh-tketp. :  Henry  TUL.  U.  2. 

*  6.  Reception,  welcome. 

"  Jove  requite  .  .  .  thy  kind  receUe  of  me." 

Chapman. 

*  7.  Capacity,  power,  or  capability  of  re- 
ceiving and  containing. 

"  In  things  of  great  receipt.' 

Siaketp. :  Sonnet  136. 

*  8.  A  place  into  which  everything  is  re- 
ceived or  admitted  ;  a  receptacle,  a  retreat. 

"  A  luther  recef  ener  agej-n  Engelonde," 

Robert  of  Otoucetter.  p.  137. 

9.  A  recipe  ;  a  prescription  of  ingredients 
for  any  composition  ;  hence,  a  plan  or  scheme 
by  which  anything  may  be  etfected  or  pro- 
duced. 

n.  Coram. :  A  written  document,  declaring 
that  certain  goods  or  a  sum  of  money  have 
been  received.  When  made  out  in  full,  a 
receipt  should  contain  (1)  the  date  when  the 
merchandise  or  money  was  received,  (2)  the 
name  of  the  person  or  lirm  from  whom  re- 
ceived, (.3)  the  name  of  the  person  who  receives 
it,  (4)  for  what  the  money  is  paid  or  depo^^ited. 
It  may  be  in  full  or  part  payment  of  an 
accouut,  and  operates  accordingly.  A  receipt, 
though  evidence  of  payment,  is  not  absolute 
proof,  and  this  evidence  may  be  rebutted  by 
proving  that  it  was  given  under  misapprehen- 
sion or  obtained  by  fraud.  No  stamp  is  required 
to  make  a  receipt  valid  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  Britain  a  stamp  is  required  if  the  sum 
receipted  for  amounts  to  more  than  two 
pounda.  In  that  country  an  unstamped  receijt 
is  not  eviuence  of  pavmint  until  t!ie  etamp 
duty  and  a  penalty  of  £10  have  been  paid. 

recelpt-boolc,  5.  a  book  containing 
forms  of  receipt,  with  connterfoils,  &c. 

receipt-stamp,  s.  An  ofilcial  {>eimy 
stamp  to  be  affi.\ed  to  a  receipt  for  sums  of 
£2  or  upwards.  It  must  be  cancelled  by  the 
receiver  writing  his  initials  or  signature  across 
it.  It  maybe  either  adhesive  or  impressed  on 
the  paper.  The  same  adhesive  stamp  is  now 
Qsed  for  postal  and  receipt  purpoBcs.  {Euylish.) 


re-9eipt'  (p  silent),   v.t.     [Receipt,  j.]     To 

give  a  receipt  for;  to  write  an  acknowledge* 
ment  of  receipt  on,  as  on  a  bill. 

*  re-^eipt'-a-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [Eng.  receipt  • 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  receipted  ;  for  which 
a  receipt  may  be  granted. 

*  re-^eipt-ment  {p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  receipt ; 
-ment,  J 

Law :  The  receiving  or  harbouring  of  a 
felon  knowinglv  after  the  commission  of  a 
felony.    (Burriil.) 

re-5eipt'-6r(p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  receipt; -or.) 
One  who  receipts  ;  one  who  gives  a  receipt ; 
specif.,  in  law,  a  person  to  whom  property  is 
bailed  by  an  othcer,  who  has  attached  it  upon 
mesne  proces.s.  to  answer  to  the  exigency  of 
the  writ,  and  .satisfy  the  judgment,  the  under- 
standing being  to  have  it  forthcoming  on  de- 
mand.    (iVharton.) 

re-^eiv-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  receivabU;  -iiy.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  received  ;  capa- 
bility of  being  received. 

re-9eiV-a-ble,    a.      [Eng.  recrit<e);    -cble.'] 

Capable  uf  being  received. 

"  For  the  fea£te»  of  the  Jewe^  bee  small,  and  i»ce<»- 
able  but  ot  (ewe  peraonea."—  C'dui :  .Hark  lL 

*  re-^eiv'-a-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  receivable ; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  receiv- 
able; receivability. 

receive', * re-ceave. •  re-cesrve, v.t.    [O. 

Fr.  recevcT  (Fr.  rec'troir),  from  Lit.  recfj^io^ 
to  receive  :  re-  —  back,  and  capio  =  to  take  ; 
Sp.  recihir;  Port,  receber;  ItaL  ricevere.] 

1.  To  take,  get,  or  obtain,  as  a  thing  due, 
offered,  sent,  paid,  given,  or  commimicated : 
as,  To  receive  a  letter,  to  receive  a  message,  to 
receive  a  reward,  &c. 

2.  To  take  in  or  on  ;  to  admit,  to  hold,  to 
contain  ;  t^  act  as  a  receptacle  for  anything. 

"  The  ba&ia  that  receivcM  yoor  guilty  blood." 

Shaketp.  :  Titti4  A  ndronicvA,  T.  9L 

3.  To  welcome,  to  acknowledge. 

"  Ue  came  unto  hia  own.  and  his  own  reexi*^  htm 

not."— ^oA'i  L  IL 

4.  To  give  admittance  to  ;  to  entertain  ;  to 
admit  in  an  official  caj-acity. 

"  Abundance  &t  to  honour,  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger."        UUlon:  P.  L.,  v.  815. 

5.  To  take  or  admit  into  the  mind  ;  to  gaiH 
the  knowledge  of;  to  obtain  or  acquire  intel- 
lectually. 

'•  His  youth  will  aptly  receive  it."— Shaietp. :  Twifth 
Night.  iiL  1, 

6.  To  give  credence  or  acceptance  to;  to 
allow,  acknowledge,  or  hold  as  a  belief,  tradi- 
tion, custom,  &c. 

"  Lonr  received  eastern  (orbiddlog  them  to  do  as 
they  dill,  there  was  no  excuse  to  justify  their  act ;  un- 
less iu  the  scripture  they  could  show  some  Law,  that 
did  license  them  thus  to  break  a  received  cnstom." — 
Booker:  Ecclet.  Polity. 

*  7.  To  perceive  by  the  senses ;  to  become 
aware  of. 

"  Recrivei  not  thy  nose  court-odour  from  me?"— 
Shakeap.  :  Winter't  Tali,  iv.  4, 

8.  To  be  the  object  of;  to  experience,  to 

suffer. 

"  Whereby  the  commonwealth  receip«  distress.' 
I/aniel :  Civil  Wart,  iU. 

9.  To  take  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  know- 
ing them  to  be  stolen. 

re-yeived',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Receive.] 

*  re-^eiv'-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  received;  -ness,] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  generally  received, 
allowed,  or  acknowledged  ;  general  allowanoe. 

"  others  will,  npon  account  of  the  recetrednemot  the 
proposcii  opinion,  think  it  ratlier  worth  to  be  ex- 
amined, th^in  acquiesced  in." — Boyle. 

re-^eiv'-er,  s.     [Eng.    receiv{e);   -er ;  Fr.  re- 
cevcur.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  receives  or  takes  in  any  manner ; 

a  recipient. 


2.  An  officer  appointed  to  receive  public 
moneys ;  a  treasurer ;  specially  applied  to — 

(1)  An  officer  appointed  hy  a  court  of  civil 
law  to  receive  the  rente  or  profits  of  land,  or 
ttiQ  prutlu'.e  of  other  property,  wbich  Is  in 
dispute  in  a  suit  in  that  court. 

(2)  An  oCFiL-er  appointed  by  a  court  of  civil 
law  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  any  businesa 
undertaking  which  is  being  vound  up  by 
that  court. 


fate»  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
•r,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =^  kw. 
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(3)  An  officer  appointed  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  suits  concerning  the  estates  of  infants, 
•gainst  executors,  and  betweea  partners  for 
the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  concern. 

If  There  is  a  Receiver-general  of  the  public 
rovenue  appointed  In  every  county  of  Great 
Britaiii. 

3.  One  whi»  receives  stolen  gooda  from  a 
thief,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen. 

"Th»  rerriwr  o(  pooda  feloiiloualy  sti<len.  Lb  now 
guilty  ol  felony ;  nnd  umy  be  iudictMl  luid  convicted 
either  &s  ail  acces»orv'  alter  the  fiwt,  or  (or  «  subsUin- 
tive  felony  ;  and  iu  tiiw  Utter  caaa,  whether  tbo  prin- 
cl|>al  fslon  shall  or  BbaJl  u«t  hava  been  prevloasly 
eoaricted,  ur  shall  or  shiill  not  be  auieuablc  to  Justice. 
Where  the  origiuiil  stenlliii:  or  converting  of  the  pro- 
perty la  a  mlsdem Connor,  the  rereiwrr  is  guilty  of  a 
luiituemeanur.  and  wburu  it  ts  punishable  on  suuiuiary 
conviction,  the  rccviceri*  li.iblo  to  the  same  poniah- 
lurnt."—  ItlacMUone  :  Comment.,  bk.  It^  ch.  10. 

IL  TecknioaXly : 

L  Cheai. :  Any  veasel  for  receiviug  the  pro- 
ducts of  distillation 
2.  Pneumatics: 

(1)  Tlie  bell-glass  on  the  table  of  au  air-pump. 

(2)  The  vessel  which  is  adapted  to  collect  or 
contiiiii  g-.ut. 

•  ^  (1)  Receiver  of  the  fines ;  An  officer  wlio 
received  the  money  of  all  such  as  compoiuidt-d 
with  the  Crown  on  original  writs  sued  out  of 
Chancery. 

(2)  Receivers  of  wrecks :  Officers  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  preservation  of 
wrecks,  &c.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping 
intt-rest.  Called  formerly  Receivers  of  Droits 
of  Admiralty. 

re-9elv'-er-sliip,  ».  [Eng.  receiver;  -skip.] 
The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a  receiver. 

"  To  tcrmiuata  tlie  reccioernhip,  and  to  endeavour 
to  save  the  property  ut  thu  line  Iroui  destruction."— 
Sfandarti.  Nov.  II.  18«5. 

r5  5©lV-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    tl^ECEivE.] 

receivlng-box«  s.  A  box  in  which  letters 
are  depositt-d  fur  post,  &,c. 

receiving-house,  s.  An  office  or  depdt 
where  parcels,  letters,  &c.,  are  received  for 
transmission. 

recelvlng-inatrament.  s. 

TeUgr. :  An  apparatus  into  which  the  current 
from  the  line  wire  passes  and  is  intensified, 
in  order  by  sounding  or  recording  to  be  read 
as  a  message. 

reoelvlng-offlcttr«.  A  branch  post-office 
whf-re  letters,  parcel,  &g.,  are  received  for 
transmission,  but  from  which  no  letters,  &c., 
are  delivered  to  the  addressees. 

recelving-ahip^  s. 

Savy :  A  abip  station^  iu  aliarbur  to  receive 
TfcruitH,  whu  areultiuiatrly  to  bo  transferred  to 
the  naval  service. 

•  re-oei-S-brate,  v.t.  fPref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
eeleorate  (q.v.).  j  To  celebrate  anew  or  a  second 
time. 

"  And  with  Iheir  chained  daiico, 
Jtacti^bratst  thejijvful  rontch." 

Hon  Jaiuon  :  To  Sd.  PUmtr, 

•  re-oel-e-bra'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
celebration  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  celebrating 
anew  or  a  second  time  ;  a  second  or  repeated 
celebration. 

re'-9cn-9J?^, «.  (Low  Lat.  recfMia,  from  Lat, 
re(;efu  =  recent(q.v.);  Fr.  rcccnce.\ 

1.  The  quiility  or  state  of  being  recent ; 
newness  ;  now  state  or  origin. 

"  So  also  a  sclrrhus  In  Its  recency   whilst  It  Is  In  Itt 
•ue^iTiont,  requlreth  milder  appllcaUoii*.~  —  >V(jeman 
Burgery,  bk  !.,  ch.  xlx. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recent  or 
late  In  time  ;  lateness  In  time  ;  freshness  :  as, 
tlie  recency  of  an  event. 

*rd -f^nae'.f.f.  (Lat.  reccTueo,  from  re- =  again, 
and  o?7i3co  =  to  count,  to  reckon.]  To  review, 
to  revise. 

"To  rrcntt  and  adjust  th«  IaUd  Vulgate."— a*n(- 

Uy:  Lativrt.  \k  T'.'i. 

rS-^Sn'-slon*  «>    [Lut.  rectnMo.]    [Rkc&ssk.] 

1.  The  act  of  reviewing  or  examining ; 
enumeration. 

"  In  the  r^rnilam  of  the  Roman  hUhops,  somotlm»'S 
the  Apo*tlrM  nro  ruckonod  In.  soinelluiM  Mcludod."  — 
Barrnte:  0/  Iha  I'opr'i  Su/jrerriai-u 

2.  The  net  of  reviewing  or  reviaing  the  text 
of  an  ancient  autlior  by  a  critical  editor; 
revlsal. 

3.  A  t<*Ti  cstabltdhed  by  a  critical  revision  ; 
a  revifted  edition. 


*  re-^eii'-«lon-ist,«.  [Eng.  recmsion;  -t>M 
One  who  revist'S  or  re  -iews  critically,  as  the 
text  of  au  ancient  author ;  an  editor. 

re'-9ent,  o.     [Fr.,  fmm  Lat  receM  =  frcsh,  a 
word  of  doubtful  ori^^in.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  New ;  of  late  origin  or  existence  ;  having 

happened  recently. 

••  The  ancient*  were  of  opinion,  that  thnae  parts. 
wlmrH  Egypt  no*  is,  were  (oriuerly  kik  and  that  u 
C'liiNnh-mble  portion  of  that  cuuutry  wa»  rtcent"^ 
Wo'Mtwurd  :  On  FoaiU. 

2.  Late  ;  not  of  remote  date  ;  not  antique  ; 
moilern. 

3.  Fresh  ;  not  old  ;  only  lately  made  known 
or  spoken  of  :  as,  recent  intelligence. 

•  4.  Newly  or  lately  come. 
**  Amphitryon  r«emf  from  the  nethor  spherfl.** 

Z^H-u;  litatiM;  ThcUUid  vlU. 

n.  Geol. :  A  tena  applied  to  a  division  of 
the  Post-Tertiary  in  which  all  the  mammalia, 
as  well  as  all  tlie  shells,  are  identical  with 
living  species.  In  certain  places  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Recent  and 
the  Pleistocene  deposits.  Alluvium  brought 
down  by  rivtrs,  modern  peat,  the  Clyde  marine 
strata  with  canoes,  the  Kitchen-middens  of 
I).:'nnwrk.  and  the  Lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land, belong  to  the  recent  period. 

re'-^ent-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  recent  ;  -ly.]  Newly, 
lut.'ly,  fleshly;  not  long  since. 

■■  Thoae  tube*,  which  are  moat  rtcantla  mode  of 
fluids,  (ire  moat  flexible."— -I rftiilAnor. 

Te'~9ent-Zie83,  s.  [Eng.  recent;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  recent ;  recency, 
newness,  freshness ;  lateness  of  origin  or 
occurrence. 

"  This  Inference  of  the  recentneu  of  mankind."— 
UaU :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  167. 

*  re-cen'-tre  (tre  as  ter).  v.t.  [Pref.,  re-, 
and  Eng.  centre  (q.v.).]  To  i-eatore  or  return 
to  the  centre. 

"  I  reeentre  my  Immortal  mind.* 

Colrridge :  To  the  Departing  T»ar. 

re-9ep'-t»-cle,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  recepta- 
atlum,  a  dimin.  formed  from  recepto,  frequent, 
of  recipio  =  to  receive  (q.v.).] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  receives,  admits, 
or  contains  things  ;  a  vessel  or  place  in  which 
thiiigsarereceivcdaudcontain<;ii;  a  repository. 

"  The  common  recajjtaclei  of  Oltb  and  ordnre."^iJi*. 
ITorsley  :  Sermotij,  vuL  L,  ser,  17. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Any  part  which  supports  another  part. 
The  receptacle  of  a  flower  is  the  tup  of  the 
peduncle  on  which  the  (lowers  are  inserted. 
It  may  be  a  flattened  area,  or  a  vanishing 
point,  or  may  be  greatly  dilated.  IClinan- 
THiUM.]  The  receptacle  of  a  fruit  is  its  Torus 
(q.v.),  Tlie  recept-acle  of  an  ovule  is  the 
placenta  (q.v.).  The  receptacle  of  the  spor- 
angia in  a  fern  is  the  vein  passing  through 
tliuir  axis. 

(2)  A  cavity  for  the  reception  of  any  sub- 
stance. 'Hie  receptacle  of  oil  is  one  of  the 
cysts  whicli  contain  it,  as,  for  instance,  tliose 
r)ii  the  rind  of  the  orange.  The  receptacles  of 
Si'cretiou  are  cavities  in  the  interior  of  a  plant 
in  which  the  secretion  is  funned. 

re  cSp-tdc'-'Q.-lar,  a.  [Lat.  receptaculum  = 
a  icceptacle;'Kiig.  adj.  suff.  -nr.]  Of,  pertaiu- 
ijig  to,  or  growing  on  a  receptacle. 

rO'COp-t&C'-U-lum,  ?•     [Lat.]    A  receptacle. 

"  r6-c6p'-tar-jt',  a.  k  a.  fl^t.  receptus,  pa. 
par.  of  reyi'i-io  =  to  receive  (q.v.),] 

A.  At  subst. :  Tluit  which  receives;  a  recep- 
tacle. 

"  The  doubtful  appurtenances  of  Mts  ivnd  ree«ptarlrt 
at  j.hlioBOptiy."'— ^rown* .'  Vuli/ar  JCrrourt,  (To  tho 
Itoodar.) 

B.  Asailj. :  To  bo  received  or  taken  on  truet, 

"  BaptlstA  Porta,  In  whoso  workn.  althouKli  thi>rt* 
b«  contained  many  excellent  Lhtnjcs,  and  vorlnud  uiwu 
hli  own  ezi>arleiico,  yet  are  there  many  also  recf/jfur;/. 
mid  HUcli  im  will  not  ondnre  the  teat."— OrotOTis- 
I'utyi^r  Krrour;  Idt.  1..  eli.  vilL 

t  r6^cSp-U-ba'-I-tJ^,  «.     [Eug.   rectptibU; 


t!l!\ 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recopUble ; 
receivablericsH, 

2.  That  which  may  be  received  or  believed  In. 

"The  porlpat«tl(!k  matter  U  a  punt  nnnctuati'd 
txiwrr :  and  thU  romoltod  vai'uuui  n  mtvr  r^cepti- 
i>UUy.~—VlanrUl.    Kuntfy  «/  Ooi/matiMtio,  bk.  xvl. 

'  r6-ciSp'-tI-blO,  a.      fliat.  recrptihitis,  from 
rtceptut,  pju  par.  of  recipio  =  to  receive  (q.v.).  ] 


Capable  of  being  received  ;  fit  to  be  received  : 
receivable. 

re-cep'-tlon,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lit.  receptionen, 
accus.  of  receptio,  from  receptus,  pa.  i»ar.  ol 
recipio  =  to  receive  (q.v.);  lip.  rccepclon.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving  ;  tlie  getting  or  re- 
ceivin;^  of  a  thing  sent,  offered,  given,  or 
comiuunicated  :  a.s,  tlie  reception  of  news. 

2.  The  state  of  being  received  or  admitted ; 
admission. 

3.  The  act  ofadmitting  or  allowing  as  legal 
or  valid  ;  as,  the  rei-xption  of  evidence. 

4.  The  act  of  receiving  ;  the  manner  of  re- 
ceiving on  arrival ;  treatment  at  tirst  coming  ; 
welcome,  cntertainiueut. 

"What   rtception    a    Poem   may    find    which    !»• 

neither  abu.*e,  party,   nur  bl.\nk  vone  to  tupnort  It. 
1  cimuot  lelL"-^Jo/<i<mi(/i  .•  Traveller.     (DedlcJ 

5.  A  formal  or  ccrerauuial  receiving  of  an 
official  personage,  guests,  &c. 

6.  Admission,  cri;dence,  or  allowance,  33  of 
an  opini(m  or  doctrine;  acceptance,  allow- 
ance, sanction. 

"  Aa  eitravMont  oiitnlouB  am  evvD  common  rteaptton 
couiitcuiuiced.  — Lackt. 

7.  The  act  of  taking  In  or  admitting;  ad- 
mission, readmission. 

"  My  receiAion  into  grace."       mUorx :  P.  ^.  HL  VO. 

•  8.  Power  or  capacity  of  receiving,  admit- 
ting, or  containing  ;  receptivity,  susceptivity. 

•  9.  A  retaking,  a  recovery. 

•■  He  w-as  right  gt<ul  of  the  French  king's  receptinn 
ofthosetuwnsrrora  M.uttmilian."— JiTCtm:  ff<mrp  FJI 

reception-room,  s.  A  room  in  which 
company  is  received. 

re-cep'-tive»  a.  [Fr.  rrceptif,  f^om  Lat.  «- 
ceptus,  pa.  par.  of  revipio  =  to  receive.] 
Having  the  quality  of  receiving  or  taking  in 
what  is  commonicated  ;  able  to  take  in,  hold, 
or  contain. 

"  So  far  forth  aa  it  Is  capable  or  recepflvo  of  a  so«l 
or  nvMt."— Mora:  Antidote  uffaitut  Atheim.  App.. 
ch.  Hi. 

*  re- 9ep'- tive -ness,  a.  [Eng.  receptive; 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recep- 
tive ;  receptivity. 

"  \n  attempt  will  be  made  to  pnt  «  limit  tothli 
facile  and  all-ambraclug  r«oe;>eiwn«*.'— i>a»iy  3W#- 
ip-ajjh.  Feb.  24.  IWZ. 

re-^ep-tiv'-i-t^,  s.  iFr.  rlceptiviti.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  receptive. 

"  ller  catholicity  and  many-aided  recfptivitt/."- 
Fictorid  ilai/usine.  Nov..  ISW,  p.  IS. 

*  re-CCp'-tor-y,  «.  &  s,  [Lat  receptus^  pa 
par.  of  recipio  =  to  receive  (qv.).] 

A-  As  adj. :  Generally  or  popularly  re- 
ceived or  admitted. 

B.  As  subsL  :  That  which  receives ;  a  re- 
ceptaclc. 

rS-9Sss'  (1),  *  re-cesse,  ».     [Lat.  recestus, 
prob.  p.i.  par.  ol"  rccedo  —  to  recede  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordlrmnj  Langiuxge: 

I.  The  act  of  withdrawing,  retiring,  or 
receding  :  as,  the  recess  of  the  tide. 

"  2.  Departure,  withdiawaL 

"  After  whiche  tliclr  riv^u*.  the  lorde  Slixwell  .  .  . 
made  proclaiuaclon,"— //iiH  ■  Ilenru  Vlll.  (on.  3<). 

'  3.  A  with<lrawal  from  public  business  or 
notice  ;  a  withdrawing  into  piivacy. 

•  4.    The  state  of  being  in  retirement  or 

privacy;  seclusion,  retirement 

"  During  thU  rwrru  8nul  wn«  wlieil  with  \\\»  dU- 
ordor."— irarfturfwn.-  Dieine  Legatmn.Xtk.  i\\  (Nuteal 

5.  A  suspension  or  remission  of  public 
bii.siness  or  procedure;  the  time  during  which 
jiublic  or  other  business  is  suspended. 

"  The  HouAea  hod  aat«  ever  oince  January  without  a 

rtcrtt  "—.U.tcoul  ly     //itt.  Kny..  ch.  xlv, 

6.  A  place  of  retirement,  secrecy,  or  privacy. 

"  Thta  happy  place  our  aweet 
Heceu.'  iUllon     P.  L.,eL»OH. 

7.  Tlie  inner,  secret,  or  private  part 

'•  Deep  tu  the  elo«e  tveoiwa  of  my  aoiil." 

fi-pe:   itonrr.    m.i4  L  VIL 

a.  A  cavity,  niche,  or  sunkon  vpaco  formed 
In  a  wall  ;  an  alcove. 

II.  Bot. :  The  siuurt  between  the  lobea  of  a 
lobcd  leaf. 

*  rJ3  9688'  (2),  «.  [Fr.  recer.)  An  abstract  or 
regiHtry  of  the  pn>cee<lliigs  of  au   Imperial 

Pi.  t  of  Germany  ;  the  re.iult  ttf  the  dehbera- 
tioiiH  of  an  ImjxTlal  Diet ;  o  decree. 

■'  III  llifl  lmi>prtal  chamlwr.  the  procUn*  hart  a 
florin  tAxM  aitd  allowed  them  for  evorv  aubetautlal 
rtetu.'^Aptife:  Par<rrffvn  Jurii  CanonicL 


hSa,  b6^;  pijat,  J<J*1:  oat,  90U,  olionis,  yMn,  ben«ti;  go,  gom;  thin,  Jhla;  sin,  «?;  expect.  Xenopbon.  e^st.    -Uk* 
Hdan. -ttan  =  Shan.    -Oon. -slon  ==  shin : -^lon.    jlon  ^  ihOn.    -clous, -tlous, -slous  ^  shO*    -bio, -dlo,  *c  -  b?l.  d^l. 
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recess— reciprocal 


RECESS  ED- ARCH. 


•  re-9es8',  v.t    [RErEss  (i),  s.] 

1.  To  make  into  a  recess  ;  to  make  a  recess 
In. 

"The  deckhouse  ia  rrrexsed  eighteen  Inches  into  the 
deck."-/'ieM.  M^y  l.  1866. 

2.  To  Withdraw  ;  to  place  in  retirement 

"Ton  will  be  comfortably  rrcested  from  curious 
Impertmenta."— Miss  KdgetDorth :  JUantEUVTins.ch.  xii. 

rS-fessed',  a.  [Eng.  Te- 
cess  (1),  s. ;  -eiL]  Having 
a  recess  or  recesses. 

recessed-arcli,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  witliin 
another.  (They  are  some- 
times termed  double, 
triple,  &c.,  arches,  and 
sometimes  compound 
arches.) 

•  re  -  cesa'  -  Ion  (ss  as 

Sll)  {I),  s.     TLat   rec*-s- 

sio,    from    jyessus,    pa.  ,_  ^      .     , 

«ar   nf  vfirfijl.n  —  tn  vf^Ofidn     ^^  Doorway  of  Ruined 

par.  01  receoo  —  lo  receae      cathedrtu  of  Elgin,) 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  receding,  retiring,  or  with- 
drawing; withdrawal,  retirement ;  especially, 
the  act  of  receding  or  retiring  from  a  claim, 
demand,  or  pretension. 

•'  Hia  [Chriafa]  whole  lUe  went  lu  a  conetant  re- 
cetxion  from  hia  own  right*  "—Sou (ft  .-  Sermont,  x.  SOL 

2.  The  stat«  of  being  put  back,  retired,  or 
withdrawn  ;  retired  state  or  position. 

"  It  Iain]  ia  the  fwrthest  receuion  in  the  world  from 
thedivineperlectiona."— -■^arp   SerTn<ma.vQ\.  iL.aer.  7. 

*11  Recession  of  the  equinoxes  :{P».iEC^&siQ-s,^]. 

•  re-^ess'-lon  (ss  as  sh)  (2),  ».  [Pref.  re- 
aod  Bug.  cession  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  ceding  back  or  restoring ; 
retrocession  :  as,  the  recessiun  of  conquered 
territory  to  its  former  sovereign. 

2.  A  regraut.    (Wharton.) 

•  rS-^ess'-ive,  a.  [Lat.  recessus,  pa.  par.  of 
Tccedo  =  to  recede  (q.v.).]  Receding,  retiring, 
going  back. 

Rech'-a-bite»  s.  [For  etym,,  see  def.  1.] 
1.  JewUh  Hist. :  A  member  of  a  section  of 
the  Kenites,  called  in  Hebrew  D'3pl(rec^a6im), 
from  Rechab  (3D"i  =  the  horseman  ;  35^  (rachab) 
=  to  ride),  the  father  of  Jonadab,  who  en- 
joined his  desrendants  to  abstain  from  wine, 
from  building  houses,  sowinj^  seed,  and  plant- 
ing vineyards,  and  commanded  them  to  dwell 
in  tents  (Jer.  xxxv.  2-19).  Wolff  (Journal,  ii. 
334,  335)  mentions  an  interview  he  had  with 
a  nomadic  Jew  near  Senaa,  who  claimed  to  be 
a  descendant  of  Jonadab,  stating  that  his  tribe 
were  60,000  in  number,  and  adhered  to  their 
ancient  laws,  and  that  they  were  a  living  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxv.  19). 
*  2.  Hence,  one  who  abstains  from  alcoholic 
beverages ;  a  teetotaler. 

"  A  Rechfibite  poor  Will  must  live. 
And  drluk  of  Ad.'vm'a  ale." 

Prior:   Wandering  Ptifrriin, 

3.  A  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Rechabites  [1],  a  Friendly  Society  founded 
upon  temperance  principles,  "so  that  ab- 
stainers could  be  unit-ed  together,  and  have 
the  privileges  of  a  Benefit  Society  as  well." 
(JuhiUe  Record  of  the  Order,  p.  11.)  The  first 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Temperance  Hotel, 
Bolton  Street,  Salford,  August  25,  1835.  The 
Bechabite  pledge  is  extremely  stringent  and 
far-reaching,  but  the  order  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  and  has  l>een  introduced 
into  the  Colonies.  Their  lodges  are  called 
"tents,"  in  allusion  to  Jer.  xxxv.  7.  At  the 
Jubilee  Conference,  held  at  Exeter,  Aug.  4-7, 
1885,  the  number  of  members  was  59,097. 

Recll'-a-bit-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Reclmbit{e) ;  -ism.  ] 
The  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Rechabites 
[Rechabite,  3.] 

"The  advantAgea  which  Rechabitlfm  offered  above 
other  friendly  aiyciatitta." — Rechabite  Magazine,  July, 
1686,  p.  ITS. 

•  re-9hange',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  En^'. 
change  (q.v.). J    To  change  again  or  back. 

•  re-9hanf ,  "  re-ehaunt,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  cft«nJ(q.v.).]    To  sing  antiphonally. 

"  The  cheerful  and  rechduntit^  eriea 
Of  old  and  young."       SyliK»ter :  Handy-Crafu,  81. 

*re-5ha'-08,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  chaos 
<q  V.).]     To  reduce  again  to  chaos. 
"When  atAt«s  rechnoted  lie." 

Davie*  :  Sir  T.  Overbury,  p.  18. 


* re-Cbaxge',  v.t.  [Fref.  re-,  and  Eng.  charge 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  charge  or  accuse  in  return. 

•'  Her'ford  rec?iarg'd,  and  auppHcates  the  king." 
Dajiiel :  Citrit  Wan.  L 

2.  To  attack  again  or  anew, 

"  They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  alongthe  aea 
They  drive,  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fli-et.' 
Oryden  :  A  nntu  Mirabilia.  liviL 

'  re-^liar'-ter^  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
charter,  v.  (q.v.).j 

1,  To  charter  again  or  anew. 

2.  To  give  a  new  or  fresh  charter  to. 

*  r 6-51131^ -ter,  t.  (Tref.  re-,  and  Eng.  charter, 
s.  (q.v.).]  A  second  or  renewed  charter  ;  the 
renewai  of  a  charter. 

•re-yhase',  v.t.  [Fr.  recitos^^er.]  To  chase  or 
drive  back.    (A  tenn  in  hunting.) 


*  re-^has'-ten  {t  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and 

Eug.  chasten{f\.  v.).]     To  chasten  again. 
"  In  their  light  rechasten'd  aileutly  " 

Moore  :   Veiled  Prophet  0/  Khorfutsan. 

*  re-9lieat',  *  re-9liate',  s.     [O.  Fr.  requeste; 

Fr.  requite.]    [Request.] 

Hunt.  :  A  call  which  the  huntsman  wound 
on  the  bom,  when  tlte  hounds  had  lost  their 
game,  to  call  them  back  from  pursuing  a 
counter -scent. 

"  I  will  tave  a  recheat  winded  Lu  my  forehead." — 
ShaJcap.  :  Much  Ado.  1.  1. 

"re-9heat',  •rc-9hate',  v.i.    [Recheat,  s.] 
Hunt. :  To  play  or  wind  the  recheat  on  the 
horn. 

"  Sechating  with  hia  horn,   which  then  the  hunter 
cheera.  Drayton  :  Poly-OUnon,  a.  13. 

*  re-^heer',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cheer,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  cheer  again. 

"  Let  neaer  sunne  rech«ere  them  with  hie  raies.* 
Daviet :  Holy  Roods,  p.  27. 

re-^?h©r'-^lie,  a.  [Fr.,  pa.  parof  7-e<rft«TcAer  = 
to  seek  after.]  Sought  out  with  care ;  choice ; 
out  of  the  common  ;  rare  ;  of  rare  attraction. 

"re-^hew'  (ew  as  ti),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  citew  (q.v.).]    To  chew  again. 

"  Aa  aome  beasts  recheiff  their  meat  " 

Daviv*     Holy  Roode,  p.  23. 

"re-^hild',  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  child 
(q.v.).]    To  become  a  child  again. 

"  When  he,  rechUding,  aought 
With  childish  B^wart  to  atill  thy  cryea." 

Sylveiter  :  The  Magnijlcenc*,  626. 

re-9ho6^e',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  re-,  and  Eng.  choose 
(q.v.).]     To  choose  again. 

"Which  permita  thoae  to  h«  rechosefi,  whose  aeata 
are  vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  of  pro&t." — 
Johnson  :  The  Falte  Alarm. 

re-^hoj'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Recboose.] 

*  re-9id''i-vatO,  v.i.     [Lat.  rfcirfii»«s  =  falling 

back,  from  recido  =  to  fall  back  :  re-  =  back, 
and  cado  =  to  fall ;  Fr.  ricidiver.]  To  fall  back 
or  again  ;  to  relapse,  to  backslide. 

"  Thua  then  to  recidivaXe.  and  to  go  agaluat  her  own 
act." — Bp.  AndreuKt:  Optuciila ;  Speech,  p.  79. 

re-9id'-i-va'-tlon,  s.  [Recidivate.]  A  fall- 
ing back  ;  a  relapsing,  a  backsliding. 


re-^id'-i-vist,  «.  [Fr.  ricidlviste.]  One  who 
has  been  convicted  a  second  time  ;  one  of  the 
worst  class  of  felons. 

"  France  giiaran teeing,  in  coneideratlon  thereof, 
that  no  recidiiriKtt  ahould  be  sent  to  any  of  the  ialanda 
of  the  Pacific "—rimM.  March  29,  1886. 

*  re-5id'-i-VOU8,  a.  [Lat.  reddivus.]  [Re- 
cidivate.] Liable  to  fall  again;  relapsing, 
backsliding. 

rec'-i-pe,  s.  [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  recipio  = 
to  receive,  to  take.]  The  first  word  in  a 
medical  prescription  ;  and,  hence,  used  for 
the  prescription  itself.  It  is  abbreviated,  R 
or  R,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  astrological 
symbol  of  Jupiter.  The  word  is  now  often 
used  for  a  receipt  for  any  mixture  or  prepara- 
tion. 

"  And  ^ve  a  doae  for  everie  diaeasa. 
In  preecripta  long  and  tedioua  reeipei.' 

Bp.  Bait :  Satirei,  111.  4. 

re-9ip'-i-an-gle,  s.  [Lat.  recipio  =  to  receive, 
to  take,  and  Eng.  angle.] 
Etigin.  :  An    instrumeut    with    two    legs. 


attached  at  one  end  by  a  double-headed  screw, 
and  a  graduated  are,  used  for  measuring  and 
laying  off  angles  of  fortifications.  The  centie 
of  the  protractor  is  applied  at  the  re-entering 
angle  of  the  instrument,  and  its  graduated 
margiu  shows  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the 
legs. 

•  re -9ip'- 1-6x196,   •re-9ip'-i-en-9^,  ». 

[Lat.  recipieiis,  pr.  par.  of  recipio  =  to  receive 
(q.v.).]  A  receiving;  the  act  or  capacity  of 
recei\'ing;  reception. 

re-cip'-i-ent,  o.  &  s.  (Lat,  recipi«?i5,  pr.  par 
of  recipio  =  to  receive  (q.v.);  Fr.  rMpienti 
Sp.  &  Ital.  recipieiite.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Receiving. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  receives;  1 
receiver ;  one  to  whom  anything  is  offered, 
given,  or  communicated. 

"  But  hy  educing  the  atlirmera  only  mean  a  produc- 
ing lu  It,  with  a  8ubjei:tive  dependence  on  itarecipi- 
enC." — QlanviU :   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xvl. 

*  2.  The  receiver  of  a  still. 

"The  form  of  aound  worda,  dissolved  by  chyinical 

E reparation,  ceases  to  l>e  nutritive  ;  and  after  all  the 
iL'oura  of    the  alembeck,   leavea  in   the  recipient  a 
fretting  corrosive. "—Z)ecay  of  Piety. 

re-9ip'-ro-cal,  *  re-clp-ro-call,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  recipro'c(ns)  =  returning,  reciprocal,  a 
word  of  unknown  origin  ;  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -al; 
Fr.  reciproque ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  recijyroco.] 

A*  -is  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Moving  backwards  and  forwards  ;  acting 
with  a  forward  and  backward  motion. 

"  Sand  brought  in  with  the  reciprocall  courae  of  tha 
tldea,"— /*.  Bolland:  Camden,  p.  206. 

2.  Acting  alternately  ;  alternate. 

•  3.  Acting  in  return  for  sometliing  done 
before. 

"  Eurynotne.  that  to  her  father  bad 
Jieciprocall  Oeeanus." 

Chapman.'  Homer;  Uiad  ^\i\\. 

i.  Mutual ;  done  by  each  in  turn  to  the 
other. 

"  Ijtt  ont  reciprocai  rows  be  remembered." 

Shakeip.     Lear,  iv.  S. 

5.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

"  These  two  rules  will  render  a  definition  reciprocal 
with  the  thing  defined."—  Watt4  :  L-jgic. 

n.  Gram. :  Reflexive.  Applied  to  verbs 
which  have  as  an  object  a  pronoun  standing 
for  the  subject :  as,  "  Bethink  yourself."  It  is 
also  applied  to  pronouns  of  this  class. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  reciprocal  to 
another  thing.  Specif.,  in  mathematics,  the 
quotient  resulting  from  the  division  of  unity 
by  the  quantity  ;  thus  the  reciprocal  of  a  is 
—  ,  of  2  is  i,  of  a  -f  6  is  — ^,^,  &c.  The  pro- 
duct  of  a  quantity,  and  its  reciprocal,  is  always 
equal  to  1.  The  reciprocal  of  a  vulgar  frac- 
tion is  the  denominator  divided  by  the  numera- 
tor :  thus  the  reciprocal  of  J  is  2,  of  9  is  J,  A:c. 

reciprocal- cross,  5. 

Biol.  :  A  cross  between  the  male  of  one 
species  and  the  female  of  aimther,  and  then 
between  a  male  of  the  second  and  a  female 
of  the  first.  Darwin  instances  the  case  of  a 
female  ass  foal  being  crossed  with  a  stallion, 
and  then  a  mare  by  a  male  ass.  He  shows 
(Origin  of  Speries.  cb.  ix.)  that  the  fertility 
greatly  varies  in  different  species. 

reciprocal-equation,  s. 

Math.  :  An  equation  which  remains  un- 
changed in  form,  when  the  reciprocal  of  the 
unknown  quantity  is  substituted  for  that 
quantity. 

reclprocal-flgnires,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  Two  figures  of  the  same  kind,  as 
triangles,  parallelogi^ms,  &c.,  so  related  that 
two  sides  of  the  one  form  the  extremes  of  an 
analogy  of  which  the  means  are  the  two  cor- 
responding sides  of  the  other. 

reciprocal-proportion,  «.  [Propor- 
tion.] 

reciprocal-quantities,  s.  pi 

Math. :  Quantities  which  when  multiplied 
together  produce  unity. 

reciprocal-ratio,  $. 

Math. :  The  ratio  between  the  reciprocals  of 
two  quantities  :  thus,  the  reciprocal  ratio  of 
2  to  3  is  Ho  i- 

reciprocal-rectangles,  5.  pi 

Geom.  :  Rectangles  which  are  not  equal,  but 


i 


&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
«r.  wore.  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  qmlte,  enr,  rnle,  tail ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <in  =  kw. 
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whose  anus  arc  equivalent.  The  tjase  is  re- 
ciprocally proportional  to  the  altitude,  and 
the  reverse. 

reolprooal-terms,  s.  pi. 

Logic  :  Terms  which  have  the  same  slgnidca* 
tion,  and  are  therefore  convertible,  and  jaay 
be  used  for  eiich  other. 

•  re-9ip-rd-cil'-i-t3^,  ».  [Eng.  reciprocal: 
■ity. )  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reeiprocal. 
iCoUridgf.) 

rc-^ip-ro-cal-ljr.aar.  (Eng. reciprocal;  -ly.) 

1.  Ord.  La7ig.  :  In  a  reciprocal  manner ; 
mutually,  interchanceably  ;  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  aflei-ts  the  other,  and  ia  equally 
Effected  by  it. 

"  Infecting  one  another,  yea.  r^procalty." 

ShaMp. :  Iienry  VIII.,  I.  L 

2,  Math.  </t  Physics:  In  reciprocal  ratio  or 
proportion  ;  inversely  :  tlius  in  bodies  of  the 
same  weight  tlie  density  ia  reciprocally  as  the 
magnitude  ;  that  is,  the  greater  the  magnitude 
the  less  the  density,  and  the  less  the  magni- 
tude the  greater  the  density. 

reciprocally-proportional,  a. 

MtUk-  :  Two  quantities  are  reciprocally  pro- 
portional when  both  being  variable  the  ratio 
of  the  one  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  other  is 
constant.  This  requires  that  their  product 
should  be  constant. 

rS-^ip'-ro-cal-neas.  s.  [Eng.  Tedprocal; 
-n^ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recipro- 
cal. 

"  The  r^ciprocalnet*  of  the  Injury  oaght  to  allay  the 
dUpleaaure  at  it" — Jfecuj/  o/  I'iety. 

•re-9ip'-r6-cal-ty,  5.  [Eng.  reciprocal ; -ty.] 
The  same  as  Recipuocalitv  (q.v.). 

"  With  a  reciprocattu  pleasure  and  paloe  are  atill 
united."— Burton  .'  Anat.  Meianchoty.  p.  11 

irS-yip'-ro-cate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  recipTocatzLS, 
pa.  par.  of  reciproco  ~io  go  backwards  and 
forwanls,  to  reciprocate.] 

A-  Intrans. :  To  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  to  act  interchangeably  or  alternately  ; 
to  alternate. 

*■  Tla  thus  raciproratlnff,  each  with  each. 
Alt«rUiit«ly  the  aatioiis  team  and  t«ftcti." 

Courper:  Ouirity.  119. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  give  and  return  mutually; 
to  give  in  requital ;  to  interchange. 

"  For  'tis  a  union  that  bespeaks 
/lectprin:aled  ilaiieB."     Courper:  Fri«ndthip. 

rft-9ip'-r6-cat-ihg,  pr.  par,  or  o.  [Recipro- 
cate.] 
reciprocating -engine.  «. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  common  form  of  engine,  in 
which  the  piston  and  piston-rod  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  iti  a  atraiglit  line,  abso- 
lutely or  relatively  to  the  cylinder,  as  in  oscil- 
latingcylinder  engines.  The  term  is  used  In 
contradistinction  to  Rotary-engine  (q.v.). 

re  clproca  ting-mo  tion,  s. 

Mack. :  A  mode  of  action  frequently  em- 
ployd  in  the  tmiismissinn  of  power  from  one 
part  of  a  machine  to  another.  A  rigid  bar  is 
suspended  upon  a  centre  or  axis,  and  tlio  partes 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  axis  take  alter- 
nately the  positions  of  those  oii  the  other. 

reciprocating -propeller,  ».     A  pm- 

peller  iiaving  a  paddio  which  has  a  limited 
stroke  and  returns  in  the  same  path.  The 
propellerisreciprocated  by  a  horizontal  engine, 

|>j(-«{p-r6-ca'-tion.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  re- 
ciprocationem,  accus.  of  reciprocatio,  from  re- 
ciprocatus,  pa.  imr.  of  reciproco  =  to  reciprocato 
(q.v.);  Up.  reciprocacion ;  Ital.  reciprocariojie.] 

1,  Til e  net  of  reciprocating  ;  interchange  or 
Blteriiation  of  acts  ;  a  mutual  or  reciprocal 
giving  and  returning. 

**  Thus  a  kind  of  rfrtprocatinn  of  c«n»ures  may  t>0 
mxT^Kii  on."— ii'alertand:   tVorkM,  v.  U4. 

2.  Alteniation  ;  reciprocal  or  alternate  mo- 
tion. 

"  Bo  far  as  the  rselprocation  of  the  sea  extends  to  the 
bottom."— Way;  On  CA«  Cretilion. 

r69-i-pr6$'-l-tj^,  a.  [Fr.  rhlproelU.]  The 
<liia!ity  or  state  of  being  reciprocal  ;  swcif., 
riciprocal  obligation  or  right ;  equal  rlgiits  to 
be  inutually  gi-antcd  and  enjoyed,  aa,  in  poli- 
ticjil  economy,  the  securing  in  comm'-niiil 
trratics  between  two  or  more  nations  mutual 
adviintai^es  to  the  luimo  extent,  e.g.,  the  ad- 
mlflsion,  mutually,  of  certain  goods,  supposed 


to  be  practically  equivalent  to  each  other, 
du^y  free,  or  at  equal  duties  on  importation. 

"  Any  degree  of  r^dprocUy  wlU  prevent  the  i«ct 
from  btlug  tmde."—/llack*(oM :  Commune.,  bk.  11., 
ch.  'M. 

U  Law  of  reciprocity : 

Math  :  A  term  employed  by  Legendre  in  his 
Th^orie  des  Nombrcs,  to  express  a  certain  re- 
lation that  exists  between  the  remainders 
resulting  fi-om  dividing  ^  by  n,  and  '-^ 
by  m,  when  m  and  n  are  prime.  If  we  desig- 
nate the  remainder  in  the  ilrst  case  by  It,  and 
in  the  second  by  7f ,  then,  when  m  and  n  are 
both  of  the  form  4u— 1,  if'  =—  fi,  and  in  all 
other  cases  R  =  K  ,  .  .  . 

reciprocity-treaty,  s. 

Hist.:  A  treaty  made  in  1804  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  regulating 
trade  between  the  latter  country  and  Canada. 
In  1864  the  States  proposed  its  abrogation 
which  was  carried  out  in  1886. 

"  re-9ip-r6-COm'-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  recijyroc-us 
=  backward,  and  cornn  =  a  horn.]  Having  the 
horns  turned  backwards  and  then  forwards,  as 
those  of  a  ram. 

"  re-9ip'-rd-COU8,  a.  [Lat.  recijn-ocus.]  Re- 
ciprocal. 

"  He  had  devlaed  to  make  the  band  rec{procou4  and 
egaL"— A(ri*p«  ;  MmMrial*,  voL  i ,  bit.  i..  ch.  v. 

*  re^'-i-proque  (que  as  k),  *  re9'-l-prok, 

a.  &  s.     [Fr.  riciprnquc] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Reciprocal,  mutual,  recipro- 
cated. 

■•  Except  the  love  be  rectproque."— Bacon. 

B.  As  stibst. ;  That  which  is  reciprocal ; 
reciprocity. 

"  We  could  be  content  apon  convenient  r»Hprotjti«.' 
—  WyaU  :  The  Kinn  to  Sir  T.  Wyatt.  May  17,  1&38. 

"  re-cl'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  recisio,  from  rtcis^is, 
pa.  par.  of  recido  =  to  cut  off :  re-  =  back,  and 
ado  (in  comp.  -cido)  =  to  cut.]  The  act  of 
cutting  off. 

re-9l'-tal,  s.     [Eng.  recit(e);  -al.) 
L  Ordinni)/  Langvage : 

1.  The  act  of  reciting  ;  the  reciting  or  repe- 
tition of  the  words  of  a  person  or  document ; 
rehearsal,  recitation. 

"  The  Athanosinn  Creed  has  been  honoured  with  a 
pabllc  recital."—  »'atertand  :   Workt,  Iv.  28L 

2.  Enumeration. 

"  And  give  us.  lu  redtalt  ol  disease, 
A  doctor's  trouble."        Cowper :  Conver$ation,  818. 

3.  Narration  ;  the  giving  an  account  or 
narrative  of  the  particulars  of  aa  event  or 
series  of  events. 

4.  A  musical  perfonnance  given  by  ft  single 
performer. 

"An  organ  rrdtal.  with  two  or  three  hymus,  and  :in 
introductory  and  closiiis  jirayor.  would  meet  a  gitat 
public  want."— DfiWtf  Telegraph,  Fell,  8.  1888. 

5.  That  which  is  recited,  rehearsed,  or  nar- 
rated ;  a  story,  a  narrative. 

n.  I--av) :  That  part  of  a  deed  which  recites 
the  deeds,  arguments,  and  other  matters  of 
fact,  which  may  l>e  necessary  to  explain  the 
reasons  upon  which  It  is  founded. 

rSc-i-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reciiationem, 
accus.  of  recitatio,  from  recitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
rect(o=to  recite  (q.v.);  Bp.  recitacion;  Ital. 
recUazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  reciting;  the  recital  or  repe- 
tition of  words  ;  specif.,  the  delivery  before 
an  audience  of  a  composition  committed  to 
memory  as  an  exercise  or  display  of  elocutinn. 

2.  The  repetition  or  rehearsal  of  a  lesson  by 
pupils  before  their  teacher. 

"  Those  courses  are  twenty-two  In  number,  and  pro- 
vide (ijrty-slx  r«cilaCi<ftiiAwev)i..''—3criUftffr'iJUagatine, 
ticpt.  18:7.  p,  7«. 

3.  That  whieh  Is  recited  or  rehearsed  ;  the 
comjiosition  or  matter  recited  or  delivered. 

rJS9-l-ta-tive',  a.  &  f,     [Fr.  ricHiUif;  ItaL 
rvcitativo.] 
■  A.  ^«  ailjective  : 

1.  Reciting,  relieanilng,  repeating. 

2.  Portaining  to  or  intended  for  musical 
recitation  or  declninatlon  ;  In  the  style  of 
recitative. 

B.  At  substantive : 

Music : 

1.  A  species  of  musical  declamation,  not 
neeeHtuirllyln  rliythmlcal  form,  but  so  arranged 
or  deslgnotl  as  to  assimilate  musical  sounds 


as  nearly  as  possible  to  ordinary  speech.  It  la 
used  m  uperas,  oratorios,  ice,  to  relate  a  stnry. 
to  express  some  action  or  passion,  or  to  reveal 
a  secret  or  design,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  unac- 
coiupanied  and  accompanied,  the  latter  being 
the  more  common  in  modern  music. 

2.  A  piece  of  music  inteudeU  to  be  sung  In 
recitative. 

re9-i-ta-tive'-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  rtcWUive ;  -ly.\ 

lu  manner  of  a  recitative. 

re9-i[-ta-ti'-vd,  5.  [Ital.]  The  same  as  Reci- 
tative (q.v.). 

"  There  Is  nothing  thnt  has  more  startled  our  Eng- 
lish audience  than  the  Itrthan  reeiUiHvo  at  its  first 
entrance  upon  the  tie^e.'— Addison :  Sptctator,  No. ». 

re-9ite',  v.i-  &  i.  [Fr.  riciter,  from  Lat.  reciio, 
from  re- =  back,  again,  and  cifo  =  to  call,  to 
name,  to  cite  (q.v.)  ;  tip.  recitar;  Ital.  recitare,] 

A-  Transitive : 

1.  To  repeat  or  rehearse  trom  memory  some- 
thing written  down,  prepared,  or  learnt  before- 
hand ;  to  deliver  from  a  printed  or  written 
document  or  fnun  meinor>' ;  specif.,  to  declaim 
or  reiiearse,  with  appropriate  gestures,  before 
an  audience. 

•  2.  To  quote  ;  to  refer  to. 

■•  Which  booke  ...  Is  oft  recited  ...  In  the  frsf- 
mcnts  ol  Nonius."— ^jcAam  .-  Schootmntter,  bk.  II. 

3.  To  tell  over ;  to  narrate,  to  relate  ;  to 
describe  in  detail ;  to  go  over  in  particulars  : 
as,  To  recite  one's  adventures,  to  recite  a  man's 
good  deeds. 

B,  IiUrans:  To  rehearse  a  composition 
committed  to  memory  before  an  audience  ;  to 
repeat  or  rehearse  a  lesson. 

*re-9ite',  s.    [Fr.  recit.]    (Recite,  r.]  Recital. 

"All  former  rteiteM  or  obscn-atlons  ol  long -lived 
races."— iSir  IK.  Temple:  Of  Btalth. 

re-9it'-er,  s.     [Eng.  recit(e);  -er.)     One  who 

recites  or  rehearses  ;  a  nairutor ;  an  enumera- 
tor. 

r  Like  those  recUert  lu  old  Rome."— iJurton;  Anat, 
Meluncfioly.  p.  '270. 

reck,  •recche,  •  rckUe,  v.i.  &  (.  [A.a 
rkan  (for  rocian),  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  rdkian ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rdkhjan,  ruokhjan ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
niochen  =  to  reck  ;  ruoch  =  care,  heed ; 
O.  H.  Gei'.  rurt/t,  ruolu] 

A.  Intraiis.  :  To  care,  to  lieed  ;  to  have  ft 
care  or  thought. 

'■  necking  ta  little  what  belideth  me." 

Shuketp. :  Two  aantlemen  of  Kerona,  It.  ft 

^  Frequently  followed  by  of, 

"  He  reek'd  uolqfthe  life  he  lost  nor  prize." 

Byron  :  ChiUie  U.trold,  Iv.  UL 

*B.  Trails. :  To  heed,  to  regard  ;  to  have  ft 
care  or  thought  for. 

'■  What  rtckeiti  he  his  rider's  angry  stir?" 

:ihaJcc«p.  :   »riu4  .t  Adonii.  SU. 

*%  It  recks  (Used  iin personally)  :  It  concerns. 

"  Hym  rteketh  nought  wiiat  men  re.MrdeiL  " 

Oou-cr:  C.  A..  V. 

reok'-less.  *  reche-les,  *  rech-lesse, 
'reck-lesae.  'retchlesa. 'rescbe  les, 

a.  [A. 8.  rt-arlads,  rm/cda;  cf.  Dot.  roekfl6of.] 
Not  recking  or  heeding  ;  careless  ;  heedless  of 
consequences  ;  mindless,  thoughtless  ;  rashly 
Impetuous  ;  foolhardy. 

"The  flvrcest  and  most  recJtJtu  ot  partisans.  ■— 
Macauiay :  Jlist.  Kitg.,  ch.  vl, 

reok-  iSas  - 1^.    '  reclie  -  lesao  -  ly,  ado. 

(EuL'.  rexkU^s;  -ly.]  In  a  reckle.ss  manner; 
hecdleasly,  carelessly. 

"They  had.   they  linoglned,  bwn  r#r*/«M/».   If  Dot 

i«>rfldloUMly.  sent  to  corUilndeftnictlon."'— J/acau;<i>'; 
llitt.  Ens.,  ch.  xlll. 

rSck'-ldss-nSfts.   '  rocho  les-nesae.  f. 

[Kng.  reckless;  -ru^ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  reckless  ;  heedlessness  of  consequences. 

'*  What  seemed  to  his  asaoctates  to  bo  his  unnatoral 
r*c*iet»nett  and  audacity."— JW.ifou/uy.-  Biat.  Xna., 
oh.  V. 

t  rfick'-ling,  ».  &  o.     [Prob.  from  reck,  with 

dimin.  sulf.   ling.] 

A*  A$  s^ifmt. :  The  smallest  and  weakest  1ft 
ft  brood  of  animals  ;  a  delicate  l>abe, 

"  Tlicr*  lay  the  reckHnff,  on« 
Bat  one.  hour  old."   Ttnnyuon:  tanaiol*  Stains 

B.  A»  adj. :  Weakest 

"  A  mother  dotes  uixni  the  rfcJtlhiff  child 
More  than  thestronir." 

Taylor.-  i  Plklilp  fan  ArUwetd*,  T.  ft 

r$ok'-4n,  •  rek-on,  "  rek-ono,  '  rek-ne, 

v.t.&i.  (A. 8.  gereceni^m  =  to  explain,  allied 
t4j  ge-Tfcain,  receun  =  to  rule,  diiect,  I'nler, 
toll;  cogn.  with   Uut,  rfkrncn;   Icel.   reikna  : 


boil,  b6^ ;  i»^t.  J^l ;  cat,  90U,  choma,  9hin,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  fkU ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xonophon.  e^lst.    ph  -  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  "^^i^    -Uon,  -«lo&  =  ahilii;  -^lon,  -jlon  -  «ti»n     ^loua.  -tlooa,  -slona  =  sli^U.    -bio.  -dlo,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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reckoner— recline 


Dan.  regne ;  Sw.  rdkna  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rekhanon ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  rechfuen:  Ger.  rechn^n  =  to 
reckon  ;  O.  H  Ger.  rachjan  :  M.  H.  Ger.  rechmi 
=  to  declare,  to  t^ll.  From  the  same  root  as 
rakeO),  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trani^itive: 

1.  To  count,  t<?  number,  to  calculate;  to 
number  one  by  one  ;  to  enumerate.  (Fre- 
quently followed  by  up.) 

"  I  have  Bot  art  to  reckon  my  groana.'— SAoienp.  -• 
B'lmlet,  li.  L 

2.  To  accmint,  to  impute,  to  assign,  as  in  an 
account.     {Ronians'w.  0.) 

3.  To  estimate  by  rank  or  quality;  to 
esteem,  to  repute,  to  account,  to  value. 

"  She  reckoned  it  ni  her  life's  rate." 

Shakcsp.  :  AU»  iretl,  T.  i. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  reckoning  ;  to  cast  account ;  to 
compute,  to  calculate  ;  to  make  computation. 

"  I  am  ill  at  reckoning." 

Sh'tketp. :  Love's  Labour'/  Lost,  L  2. 

2.  To  go  throu^'b  accounts  ;  to  cast  up  and 
settle  accounts ;  to  adjust  the  balance  of  debit 
and  credit.    (Matt,  xxv.  19.) 

"3.  To  make  up  or  render  an  account;  to 
give  account. 

"All  flesh  shall  rise  up  snd  reckon."^ Sandys : 
Sermons  to.  178. 

*  4.  To  reason  with  one's  self,  and  conclude 
from  argument.    (Isaiah  xxxviii.  13.) 

5.  To  think,  to  imagine,  to  suppose,  to  con- 
clude, to  infer:  as,  I  reckon  he  will  come. 
^Provincial  in  England,  and  very  common  in 
tlie  middle  and  southern  states  of  America.) 

•  %  (1)  To  reckon  for :  To  give  account ;  to 
be  answerable. 

"  If  they  fall  In  their  boun<len  duty,  they  shall 
reckon /or  it  on»  dAj. "Santierion  :  Judgment. 

(2)  To  reckon  on  or  upon:  To  count  or  rely 
on  ;  to  depend  on ;  to  lay  dependence  or 
reliance  on. 

♦  (3)  To  reckon  with :  To  call  to  account ;  to 
settle  accounts  with. 

feck'-on-er,  s.     [Eug.  reckon;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  reckons ;  one  who  computes  or 
calculates. 

"  Reckoners  vrlthout  their  hoat  must  reckon  twice," 
—Camden:  Remains. 

2.  That  which  assists  a  person  to  i-eckon  ; 
a  book  containing  tables  ready  calculated  ;  a 
ready-reckoner  (q.v.). 

reof-dn-ing,  *  reo-on-yng,  v^.  par.,  a., 
&  s.     [Reckon.I 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl.). 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  counting,  computing,  or  cal- 
culating ;  computation. 

•'  It  were  a  pity  yoa  should  get  your  living  by 
reckoning,  t^."—.Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  V.  2. 

2.  A  statement  of  accounts  with  another ; 
a  comparison  of  accounts  with  a  view  to 
settlement. 

■'  To  canse  the  marchauots  to  come  to  a  reconyng 
with  me."— r.  Greifium  to  Duke  of  Xorthumberland, 
April.  155S. 

•  3.  An  account  of  time. 

"  Canst  thou  their  reckonings  beep?" 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

4.  The  charge,  account,  or  bill;  charge  by 
the  landlord  of  an  inn,  &c. 

"  I  never  scorn  to  be  treated  by  any  that  are  kind 
enough  to  yay  my  reckoning." — UolUsmith :  Euays,  vi. 

6.  A  charge  generally  ;  cost  incurred. 

"  He  deems  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  lives,  ,  .  . 
An  easy  reckoning."  Cowper :  Tatk,  v.  278. 

•  6.  Esteem,  estimation,  account,  repute. 

"Those  [lietbsj  wliich  the  magicians  make  such 
reckoning  uf'—P.  HoUaiid  :  Plinie.  bk.  xxlv.,  ch.  xvii. 

n,  NaiU.:  [Dead- RECKON  I  NO]. 

•  reckoning-book,  s.  A  book  in  which 
money  received  and  expended  is  set  down. 

re-claim'  (1),  *  re-claime,  *  re-clame, 
•  re-clayme.  *  re-cleime,  v.t.  &  i.    iFr. 

Tech'm£r,  from  Lat.  reclamo  =  to  cry  out 
against:  re- =  back,  again,  and  cZamo^  to 
cry,  to  call ;  Sp.  &  Port,  rtclainar;  ItaL  re- 
darnare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  To  call  back,  to  recall.    [II.] 

"  Willed  him  for  to  recfai/me,  with  speed, 
Hia  Bcattred  people,  ere  they  all  were  slalne," 
Xpenter  :  F.  Q..  V.  rll,  «t 


*  2.  To  call  out  repeatedly  to  ;  to  call  on. 

"  The  heJidstrong  horaes  hurried  Octavlus,  the 
trembling  charioteer,  alou)(,  and  were  deaf  to  bis  re- 
claiming them." — Drydsn, 

*  3.  To  call  or  cry  out  against ;  to  contra- 
dict, to  gainsay. 

"  Herod,  instead  of  reriaimhvj  what  theyexclalmed, 
embraced  and  hugged  their  praises." — Puller. 

*  4.  To  recover,  to  regain. 

■■  This  arm.— that  hath  reclaim'd 
To  yonr  obedience  tllty  fortresses." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  r/..  IIL  4. 

5.  To  bring  back  from  error,  wandering,  or 
traiisgresaion  to  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  ; 
to  reform ;  to  recall  or  bring  back  from  evil 
courses. 

"  If  he  there  be  tamed. 
Or  In  one  article  of  vice  redaim'd." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium.  WL 

6.  To  rescue,  to  deliver. 

"  He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reetaim." 

Bifron:  C'hitde  Harold,  Iv.  SO. 

7.  To  rescue  or  recover  from  bein;;  waste, 
wild,  desert,  unproductive,  or  the  like  ;  to 
bring  under  cultivation. 

"  Most  of  the  work  in  reclaiminff  that  small  park 
was  given  to  crofters. " — Echo,  Sept.  8,  1885. 

*  8.  To  reduce  or  bring  from  a  wild  to  a 
tame  or  domestic  state  ;  to  tame. 

"  A  qualified  property  may  Bubslst  In  animals /^rte 
natures,  by  a  mnii  s  reclaiming  and  making  them 
tame  by  a,xt."~-Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  IL,  ch.  2i. 

*  9.  To  bring  under  restraint ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  keep  back  or  under. 

"  Tlie  wood  is  reclaimed  and  repressed  from  running 
out  in  length."—/".  Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  xvli,,  ch.  xxii, 

*  XL  Falconry :  To  bring  the  hawk  back  to 
the  wrist  by  a  certain  cail. 

"  Recleimen  thee,  and  briuK  thee  to  the  lure." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  17.oaX 
B,  Intransitive : 
*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  cry  out  or  exclaim  against  anything. 

"  The  whole  Catholic  church  reclaims:  and  ChrU- 
tl:»n  eara  would  not  isear  it"—  Waterland  :  \V^rks.  L  89. 

2.  To  effect  reclamation  or  reformation  ;  to 
reform. 

"I  should  reclaim  In  good  earnest."— ^fc-Aartffon  ■ 
Clarissa.  iiL  23. 

3.  To  draw  back  ;  to  give  way, 
XL  Scots  Law :  To  appeaL 

re-claim'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  claim, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  claim  again  ;  to  claim  back; 
to  demand  repossession  of. 

"  And  thus  at  Venice  lauded  to  reclaitn 
His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  CUcistlan  name." 
D<p-iTn  :  Heppo,  xcviL 

*re-claiin',  *  ro-clame,  s.  [Reclaim  (i),  f.] 
The  act  of  reclaiming  or  calling  back;  the 
state  of  being  reclaimed. 

**  But  leasure  hiwi  and  liberty  to  frame 
Their  purpost  flight,  free  from  all  men's  reclame.' 
Spenter:  P.  Q..  111.  X-  16. 

*  re-claim'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  reclaim  (l),  v. ; 
-able.)  Capable  of  being  reclaimed  or  re- 
formed ;  Gipable  of  refonnation. 

"  He  said  that  he  was  young,  and  so  redaimable  : 
th.it  this  was  hia  flr^t  fault."— />r.  Cockbum:  Rem.,  on 
Burnet,  p.  41. 

*  re-claim'-a-'bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  reclaimabih); 
-ly.\    So  as  to  be  capable  of  being  reclaimed. 

*  re-clalm'-ant,  s.  [Eng.  reclaim  <1),  v. ; 
•nnt.]  One  who  opposps,  gainsays,  contra- 
dicts, or  remonstrates  against  anything. 

"  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  very  nnani- 
mo09  Ln  their  resolutions,  excepting  a  few  recfatrn- 
ants."~Waterland:   Works,  I.  59. 

*  ro-clalme,  v.t.  &  i.    [Reclaiu  (1).  v-) 
re-claimed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Reclaim  (1),  v.] 

reclaimed-animals,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Animals  which  have  been  made  tame 
or  domesticated  by  art,  industry,  or  education, 
by  which  act  a  qualilied  property  is  acquired 
in  them. 

re-claim'-er,  s.  [Eng.  reclaim  (l),  v.;  -er.] 
One  who  reclaims. 

re-clalm'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a,    [Reclaim  (1),  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Serving  or  tending  to  re- 
claim or  reform ;  reforming. 

2,  Scots  Law :  Appealing  from  a  judgment 
of  the  lord-ordinary  to  the  inner  bouse  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

reclaiming -days,  .^.  pi. 

Scots  Law:  The  days  allowed  to  one  dis- 
satisfied with  the  judgment  of  the  lord-ordi- 
nary to  appeal  to  the  inner  house. 


reclaimlng-note, «. 

Scots  Law:  The  petition  of  appeal  to  the 
inner  house,  ciaviug  the  alterati"n  of  tne 
judgment  reclaimed  against. 

*  re-Claim'-less,  a.  [Eng.  reclaim  (I).  V. ; 
■less.]  Incapable  of  being  reclaimed  ;  uot  to 
be  reclaimed. 

rec-la-ma'-tion,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reclama- 
tionem,,  accus.  of  reclanuUto  =  a  cry  of  opposi- 
tion, from  reclamaius,  pa.  par.  of  recl/jmo  =  to 
cry  out  against;  Sj'.  reclavuicion ;  Ital.  recla- 
masione.]    [Reclaim  (1),  v,] 

*  1.  The  act  of  reclaiminir  ;  a  remonstrance; 
a  cry  of  opposition,  disapprobation,  or  remon- 
strance. 

*  2.  A  claim  made ;  a  demand  or  challenge 
of  something  to  be  restored. 

3.  The  act  of  reclaiming  or  bringing  baik 
from  evil  courses  ;  refonnation  ;  a  turning 
from  wrong  or  disreputable  habits  to  a  better 
course  of  life. 

"For  their  redamation  from  evilL  or  eucourage- 
ment  in  good."— flp.  Halt:  Satans  Pieru  Harts 
Quenched,  Dec.  3.  !  6. 

4.  The  act  of  reclaiming  or  bringing  into 
cultivation  :  as,  the  redaination  of  land. 

*  5.  The  act  of  reclaiming,  or  demanding  to 
have  returned. 


re-clasp',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
clasp,  v.  (q.v.)].    To  clasp  again  or  anew. 

•■  When  two  lamina,  which  have  been  separated  by 
accident  or  force,  are  brought  tugether  agaiu.  they  im- 
mediately recIa«p."—Pa7*y.-  Salural  Theology ,  ch.  xiL 

*  re-clear',  v.t.  [Pref.  rg-,  aud  Eng.  clear 
(q.v.).]    To  clear  again. 

re-climb' (b  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
cUmb.]    To  climb  or  ascend  again. 

"  Reclbnbed  the  Bt««p 
And  gain'd  the  shrine." 

Moore:  The  Fire-WorshipperM. 

re-cHn'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  redinans,  pr.  par.  of 
recline  ='to  recline  (qv.).] 

Her.  :  Tlie  same  as  DECLitiAWT  (q.v.). 

re-clin'-atO,  a.     [Lat  reclinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
redino  =  to  recline  (q.v.).] 
Bota7iy : 

1.  (0/ CBstivation) :  Having  the  parts  bent 
di'wn  upon  their  stalk;  inllexed,  as  in  the 
aconite. 

2.  (Of  any  part):  Falling  gradually  back 
from  the  perpendicular ;  as  the  branches  of 
the  banyan  tree. 

rec-li-ua'-tion,  «.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  r6dinaison\ 
from  Lat.  reclinatus,  pi  par.  of  redino  =  to 
recline  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.. :  The  act  or  state  of  leaning 
or  reclining. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Dialling:  The  angle  which  the  plane  of 
the  dial  makes  with  a  vertical  plane  which  it 
intersects  in  a  horizontal  line. 

2.  Surg.:  The  process  ofremoving  a  cataract 
by  applying  the  needle  to  the  anteiior  surface 
and  pressing  it  dowu  into  the  vilreous  humour, 
so  that  the  front  surface  of  tlie  cataract  be- 
comes the  upper  one  and  its  back  surface  the 
lower  one.    (Dunglison.) 

*  re-cli-na-tor-y,  *  re-cly-na-tor-ye,  ». 

[Low.  Lat.  recli)Mtorium.]    A  resting-place. 

"Therinne  sette  his  reclynatorye." 

Lydoat* :  Poems,  foL  %, 

re-cHne',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  redino  =  io  lean 
back  :  re-  =  back,  and  cUno  =  to  lean  ;  Fr.  r^- 
cliner;  Sp.  &  Port,  reclinar ;  Ital.  reclinare.) 

A,  Trans. :  To  lean  back  ;  to  lean  sideways 
or  to  one  side  ;  to  repose. 

"  The  head  reclined,  the  loosened  hair." 

Hcolt :  Rokuby,  L  81 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lean,  to  repose,  to  rest ;  to  take  or  be 
in  a  recumbent  position. 

"  His  snowy  neck  rw^Unes  upon  his  breast." 

Dryden  :  FirgU  ;  ^neid  Ix.  68L 

*  2.  To  lean  or  fall  back. 


•  re-cline',  a.  [Lat.  recUnis.]  [Recline,  r.] 
Reclining,  leaning;  in  a  reclining  or  recum- 
bent position. 

"They  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank,  damaaked  with  flowers." 
Milton :  P.  L..  iv.  831. 


I 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  faU,  fiatlier;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pS^ 
•T,  wore,  WfU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab,  oiire,  ^nlte,  oor,  rnle,  IliU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =■  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  l^w. 
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f^-clined',  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Recline,  v.] 
Am  A$  pa,  par, :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  .45  adjeclive: 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Rbclinate  (q.v.). 

re-clm'-or,  s.     (Eng.  rtdia{e),  v.  ;  -tr.]    One 
wiio  or  tliut  which  reclines:  specif.,  a  dial 
whose  plane  reclines  from  a  vertical  position  ; 
a  reclining  dial 
reclin'-ingr  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Recline,  v.] 
A-  --Is  pT.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  ailjfctivf  : 
Jiot. :  The  same  as  Reclinate  (q.v.). 

recllnlng-board,  s.  The  same  as  Back- 
board, 1.  a. 

recllning-dial,  s.  A  dial  whose  plane 
reclines  from  the  pcrpendiculur.  If,  besides 
reclining,  it  alsci  di'clines  from  any  of  the 
canlinal  points,  it  is  called  a  Uecliains-decUu- 
iug  diaL 

re-ol6§e',  v.t.  [Tref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ctcse,  v. 
(q,v.).J    To  close  or  shut  again. 

"The  silver  ting  the  puird,  tlie  door  reclot'd.' 
Piftc :  Bomtr ;  Odt/uet/  ^  ^^• 

•  re-Olothe',  v.L  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  clothe 
(q.v.).]  '  Tu  clothe  again  or  afresh. 

•re  elude',  v.t.  [Lat.  re^Iudo,  from r«-=  back, 
and  ciauito  =  to  shut.]    To  open,  to  unclose. 

"  The  linfre^llcnU  alisorb  tlie  intestinal  aoperfluitles, 
r<-rluJ«  oinillatiuos.  and  mmidUy  the  blood."— Har- 
vey.' On  CoruumptUin. 

re-cluse'.  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  redits  (fern,  rechise). 
pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  reclmre;  Low  Lat.  recludo 
=  to  shut  up  ;  Sp.  reduso;  Itai.  richiuso.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Living  shut  up  or  retirwl  fi^m 
the  world  ;  solitary,  sequestered,  retired  from 
public  life  or  notice. 

"  Nur  the»e  alune  i>refer  a  Mfe  Ttxluse, 
Who  seek  rotlrement  f-rf  Ita  proper  m.*^" 

Coteper :  itettreTTtent,  170. 

B.  As  sitbstantive : 

1.  One  who  lives  shut  up  apart  from  the 
world  ;  one  who  spends  liis  life  in  retirement 
or  seelusion,  away  from  intercourse  with  the 
world,  as  a  hermit  or  monk. 

"*  Ye«,'  buoyantly  exclaimed 
The  pale  Reclut*.  WoTiUtaorth :  Excurtion,  T. 

2.  S}ieci/. :  A  religious  devotee  who  lives  in 
ft  single  cell  usually  attached  to  a  mooastery. 

•  3.  A  retreat,  a  hermiUige. 

"Tliese  found  them  RefuKM  in  Caves  and  Holes  of 
E<>cks:  and  tu  t)ies«  /;cr/iii«  were  they  comforted."— 
BraUhwaite:  PenUmt  PUgrimt  (Reprint  1857).  p.  135. 

•  rS-cluscd',  a.  [Recluse.]  Retired,  soli- 
tary, secluded. 

"  Sn  rrrlHid  hermit*  oftentimes  do  know 
Uurc  uf  bCAV'u'e  glory  than  a  worldling  can.* 
Iftmne:  Etiogiu,  Dec.,  Itfia 

•  re-cluse' -IS^,  adv.  [Eng.  rtduse;  •ly.\  In 
a  recliis!',  sniitary,  or  secluded  manner;  in 
retirement  or  seclusion. 

•  re-cluse'-ness,  ».  [Eng.  Tedust;  -ness.^ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  retired  or  se- 
cluded;  retirement,  seclusion. 

"A  kind  of  c\lm  recluieneu  U  like  rert  to  the  over- 
labourM  inhid ."— feftTwm  ;  lietoloa,  vL  11.,  p.  S79. 

•  re-clU'-Blon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  re- 
chisio,  from  rec/i(st(S.  pa.  par.  of  recludo  =  to 
shut  up.J    A  state  of  retirement  or  seclusion  ; 

recluseness. 

•  re-clu'-Sive,  a.  [Eng.  rectm(e);  -ive.]  Af- 
fording seclusion  or  retirement  from  the  world; 
recluse,  secluded, 

"  Jn  aome  rochttloe  and  ruUglovLB  lifo." 

Shtiketp. :  Much  Ado  About  A'ut/ilnff,  Iv.  1. 

•  re-clu'-Sor-J^,  «.  [Low  Lat.  recIinoHum.] 
Tlie  ab>ide  or  cell  of  a  recluse  or  hermit;  a 
hermitage. 

•  ro-co&g  u-la'-tion.  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Kuii..  r"(i'ndiUion  (q.w).]  A  second  or  renewed 
coagulatinr:. 

•*  Tbi»i  a.ilt  .  .  .  (looi  Upon  Jti  rtcoagtdtit'fn  dlj»pf>«o 
of  thp  luineous  pdrtlclM  arnong  Itn  own  M»llno  ones, 
uid  Hhoiit  Into  cryihtla."— ffoi/f*! ;   Worka,  L  t2S. 

•  ro-COliSt',  V.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  coast,  v. 
(tj-x.). ;  Tc»  cicisi  a  s'jcond  time  aioug;  to  sail 
near  <»r  along  the  coast  of. 

•  re-c6ot,  a,  (Lat,  recodus,  pn.  par.  of  re- 
C07UO  =^  to  cook  or  b<)il  again:  re- =  again, 
and  rovyijo  =  to  conk. I  To  boil  or  cook  over 
again  :  licnee,  to  dress  up  again  ;  to  vamp  up 
anew. 

'  OM  men  and  wrnnen  itw  •i*rk,  m  It  were,  hy 
MfNlrV'*  flmriii".  to  r^rvx-t  their  corp»."— i!j».  Taylor: 

Artijiii'il   //'I rii/jynitf IIMI,  p.  71. 


•  re-c6c -tion,  t.  [Recoct.]  The  act  of 
cooking  or  dressing  up  anew  ;  a  vamping  up. 

rec-dg-ni^'-at-blo,  rec-og-m^e,  &c  [Re- 

COQNIZABLE,  ^C.J 

rec-dg-ni'-tlon,*.  [Lat.  recognitionem,  accus. 
of  recognitio  =  a  knowing  again,  from  recogni- 
tuSf  pa.  par.  of  recognoxo  =  to  recognize  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  recogmtUtn  ;  ItaL  recogiiision^} 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  The  act  of  recognizing;  a  recovery  and 
acknowledgment  of  a  knowledge  of  a  person 
or  thing  ;  the  state  of  being  recognized. 

"  Kaniptition  of  ft  thing,  aa  preaeut."— tfrew :  Cfwno. 
S(icra. 

2.  The  act  of  recognizing,  acknowledgin.i:, 
avowing,  or  sanctioning;  the  state  of  Ijeuig 
recognized,  acknowledged,  or  sanctioned. 

"  But  the  view  In  which  the  atate  regards  the  prac- 
tice of  munmty  is  evidently  seen  in  ita  recognition  of 
that  famous  maxim."— W'ar&urfon.-  Tlie  AUiantx. 
(PosL  tu  4tb  ed.| 

n.  Scots  Law :  The  recovery  of  lands  by  the 
proprietor  when  they  fall  to  htm  by  the  fault 
of  the  vassal,  or  generally  any  return  of  the 
feu  to  the  superior  from  whatever  ground  of 
eviction. 

re-COg'-nJ-tor,  ».  [Low  Lat,  from  Lat. 
recoijiiitus,  pa.  par.  of  recoj/ftosco  =  to  recog- 
nize (q.v.).] 

Ixiw:  One  of  a  jury  empanelled  on  an 
assize,  so  called  because  they  acknowledge  a 
disseizin  by  their  verdict. 

"  If.  upon  the  genenU  laaue.  the  rtcornitori  find  an 
actual  seisin  In  the  deinnndajit,  Mid  Ills  aubseuueiit 
dls^-'eisin  by  the  pre-eiit  tenant,  he  shall  have  Jutl^- 
mont  to  recover  bis  seisin,  and  damatfea  (or  tlie  in)iiry 
Bustalnod." — Blackltone:  Comment ,  ok.  iU.,  ch.  10. 

•  re-cog' -ni-tor-^,  a.  [Lat.  recognitus,  pa. 
par.  of  rccogtiosco  —  to  recognize  (q.v.).]  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  recognition. 

rec-dg-iiiz*-a-ble,  rec-og-ni^'-a-We,  a. 

[Eng.  Tecojnizie);  -abU.]  Capable  of  being 
recognized,  known,  or  acknowledged. 

•  rSc-og-iuz'-ar-bl^,  •  rec  6g-nis -a-blj^, 

a^iv.  [Eng.  recogtii2t(,hl{€) ;  -y.]  In  a  recog- 
nizable manner ;  so  as  to  be  capable  of  recog- 
nition. 

"A  man  nvfymfzabtp  of  fine  talents." — Carlyte : 
Remini-icencPt.  ii.  Sy. 

re-cog -zu-zan9e,  re-cog-ni-^an^e  (or  g 

silent),  s.  [O,  Kr.  Tecoifj/iisance,  rccogtiois- 
sance  =  a  recognizing,  from  reccgnoissaiU.  pr. 
par.  of  recognoislre  (Fr.  reconnaitre)  =^  to  re- 
cognize (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  reconnaissatice.] 

1.  Orditiary  Language: 

*  1.  The  act  of  rec^ngnizing ;  acknowledg- 
ment or  recognition  of  a  person  or  thing; 
avowal,  acknowledgment. 

"  In  r«co;7ni<a»w:«of  men's  good  deeds."—/*,  l/vlland: 
riinie.  bk.  a.,  ch.  xll. 

2.  A  mark  or  means  of  recognition  ;  a  badge, 
a  token. 

"  Tlint  rrcogntianca  and  pledgo  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her*    Skaketp. :  UtheUo.  v.  1 

IL  Law: 

1.  (See  extract). 

"  A  recoffnUance  U  ail  obllgatloo  of  record,  which  a 
man  ent«T»  Into  bcf.-re  swnic  court  of  record  ijr  uiii^-is- 
tratc  duly  authorUt'il.  with  cuudttlou  to  do  some 
particular  act ;  ft.i,  t*»  keep  the  imjacs,  to  pay  a  debt,  or 
the  like.  It  is  In  most  respects  liki<  any  other  Itond, 
the  form  of  it  being,  '  that  A  B  doth  acknowk'd^  to 
owe  to  our  Indv  the  qnoen.  to  tho  plaintiff,  tn  C  D. 
ortho  llki!.  the  HUit)  of  t<-n  p<'UiiiJn,' with  coinUtlonto 
bo  vi.ld  ou  pcrfuriufince  of  tli«  thing  8tliiulftt<»d."— 
BtacJtiton^ :  Vammenl.,  bk.  it.  ch.  17. 

2.  The  verdict  of  a  jury  empanelled  upon 


"  re-OOg-ni-za'-tlon,  ».     [Eng.   recognis(e) ; 
-atvm.l    The  act  of  recognizing  ;  recognition. 

rJSc'-ig-nize,  rfic'-ig-ni^o  (or  g  silent),  r.f. 

ft,  i.  [Frnin  the  snbst  leeogitizauce  (<i.v.) ; 
O.  Fr.  recugnoistre ;  Fr.  rfconnallrr,  from  Lat. 
rccflf^nosco  =  to  know  again:  r<-  =  agiiin,  and 
rof7no*:o  =  to  know  ;  Sp.  rfco7iosc«r,  reconoctr  ; 
Port,  reconhecer;  Itat.  riconoscere.] 

A,  Transitive: 

\.  To  know  again;  to  recover  or  recall  tho 
ktitKvlcdgo  of;  t^i  perceive  the  iileutity  of 
with  a  punion  or  thing  known  before. 

"  Much  was  hf  tronltleil— f>ir  tho  iiuui 


2.  To  avow  or  admit  a  knowledge  of;  to 
acknowledge. 

"To  tfro^ntt*  antl  report  yoor  troodaau*  tomml 
him."— ^HsrAdrn;  4cAoo/nMs/«r.    (l>od.( 


3.  To  indicate  one's  acquaintance  with 
another  by  bowing,  raising  the  hut,  or  tlie 
like  ;  as.  To  rtcoynue  a  |>erson  in  the  street. 

4.  To  iu'iicate  or  mark  appreciation  of;  to 
8ckQ0Wle>lge  :  as,  To  recognite  merit  by  a  prize. 

'  5.  To  review,  to  revise ;  to  examine  or  go 
over  a  secoud  time. 

"  In  r«co-mitin<7  thU  history  I  hare  employed  a  little 
more  UlHjiir."— >'ox.-  Marlgn.    (Ei>.  l>«dlc.  Snd  wl.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

IxLw :  To  enter  into  a  recognizance  or  re- 
cognizances before  a  proper  tribunal. 

"  Tocc-ise  all  fraude.  the  sayde  lords  rtcojnUed  that 
ther  were  r««dle  to  alBnne  the  aayd  Uuchie  of  I'uluu 
to  belong  to  tlie  klnge  of  Englaude."— ffo/I."  Senry 
I  r.  (an.  li)|. 

re-cog -niz-eo,  re-cog-nif-ee' (or^silent), 

s.     [Eng.  recngni:\f)  ;  -€«.] 

Ijxw:  The  person  in  whose  favour  a  recog- 
nizance is  made. 

••  The  king,  the  plaintiff;  C.  D.  Ac  la  calU-d  the  re- 
coffni£ee."—^lackttone  :  Comment.,  hk.  U.,  ch.  SO. 

rec'-dg-niz-er,  reo'-og-nif-er,  s.    [Eng. 

recogniz{' ) ;  -er.]    One  who  recognizes. 

ro-c6g-ni*zor',  re-cog-ui-for'  (or  g  silent), 

i-.     lEng.  recrKjniz{e):  -or.] 

Law:  The  person  who  enters  into  a  recog- 
nizance. 

re-co5l',*re-coUe,*ro-coyIe,  're-cule, 

v.l.   i:  t.     |Pr.   redder,  from  re-  (I.at.   re-)~ 
back,  and  aU  (Lat.  cuius)  =  the  hinder  part, 
the  posteriors.      Cf.   Gael,   cul  =  the  hinder 
part ;  Wei.  cil  =  back,  a  retreat.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  start,  rush,  roll,  or  fall  back,  as  Id 
consequence  of  resistance  which  cannot  be 
overcome  by  the  f(»rce  iinpresse<l ;  to  rebouitvi ; 
to  fall  back  after  an  advance  ;  as,  A  gun  re- 
coils after  a  discharge. 

2.  To  be  driven  back  or  forced  to  retreat ; 
to  fall  bark. 

"  The  friend  ahrlnka  back,  the  foe  rfrotU." 

}yonLitoorth  :   While  D06,  It. 

3.  To  return ;  to  come  back  to  the  same 
place. 

"  Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itarK  recoUi." 

JliUin:  P.L..IX.  17% 

4.  To  stnrt  or  shrink  back,  as  from  some- 
thing repulsive,  distressing,  or  alarming. 

•■  And  bftck  recoif  rf.  ho  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  liiiuself  had  miolv." 

GoUint :  The  Pattiont. 

5.  To  shrink  through  fear ;  to  lack  spirit  or 
enterprise. 

■'  If  thp  Prince  had  reeoiled.  he  would  have  lost  hu 
popularity."— 5(.  Jumeit  Otiz^ttif,  SopU  23,  IMS. 

•  6.  To  go  back ;  to  revert ;  to  return  in 
thought. 

"  Methouglit  I  did  reooU 
Twenty-three  yenrs." 

Shaketp. :  \V(nter'$  Tale.  I.  S. 

•  7.  To  fall  off;  to  degenerate. 

your  prcat  iito 
Shnkftp.  :  Ci/'nb^linM,  L  i. 

To  drive  l>ack.    (>";wn5er.) 


•  B.  Trans. 


re-coil',   •  re-coile,   •  re-oule,  s.      [Re- 
coil, t',] 

1.  A  stirting,  falling,  or  moving  backward  ; 
a  backward  movement ;  a  rebound. 

"  On  a  sudden  op"n  fly 
With  Impetuous  reooJtiuid  Jarrhigsoand 
TU'  Infernal  doors."  MUton     P.  t.,  iL  W. 

2.  Speci/.  :  The  rebound  or  resilience  of  a 
firearm  or  piece  of  tirdnance  after  it  has  been 
discharged,  caused  by  the  exploded  powder 
acting  equally  on  tho  gun  ami  the  projectile. 

"  The  new  veloclineter  ...  for  reglaterlng  recoUt.' 
—Diitig  Teirgraph,  t>ept  SA.  \^%&. 

recoll-osoapemoat,  «. 

Horol.  :  .\ii  o-icapcnieiit  in  which,  after  the 
pallets  leave  tJie  (■eeth  at  each  n»cillation  of 
tho  pendulum,  the  extremilius  of  tho  teeth 
slide  along  the  surfa<^es  of  tho  ]uilletii,  and 
thereby  give  an  impulse  to  the  pendulum  or 
balance.  The  vertical  escapement  of  a  watch 
is  n  recoil,  and  the  word  is  used  as  distin- 
guished from  a  dead-beat 

r5-c61l'-6r,  «.      [Eng.  recoU,  v.  ;  -fr.l      One 

who  ix-C4>iU ;  one  who  falls  or  turns  back  from 
a  promise  or  profession. 

r6-Ooil'-Ing,  pr.  jnr.  or  a.    (Recoil,  ».) 

•  rd~c6il'-!ng  Ij^,  tvlr.    lEug.  nooiling:  -If.] 
In  a  recoiling  manner  ;  with  a  recoil. 

•  r6  -oSU'-m6nt,  •  re  cull  mont»  .•'.   [  Eng. 
Trend  :  -ment.]    The  acl  of  reeodnig  ;  a  recoil. 


b^.  b^;  p^t,  Jtfifrl;  cat.  90!!.  chorus.  9liln,  benyh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect.  Xonophon.  e^lst.    -Ing. 
-ci;ui.    tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  ~  shOn ;  -tlon,  -^lon  -  zh&n.    -clous,  -tlous,    bIoub  -  shtis.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l*  d^ 
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re-^oin',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  re-,  and  Eng.  coiriy  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  coin  ^ain  or  anew. 

-  Recoining  all  th«  specie  of  England,  In  milled 
moony."— Bumtt :  Oian  Time,  voL  ill.,  bk-  vt 

re-coin'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  coinage  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  recoining  or  coining  anew. 

■'  The  recoinage  began."— JfiicauJay  .*  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxi. 

2.  That  which  is  recoined  or  coined  anew. 

re-coin' -er,  s.  [Eng.  recoin;  -er.]  One  who 
reci.nns. 

rec'-ol-lect,  v.t.  &  i.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
collect,  V.  (q.v.).] 
A.  Trarisi'/tre; 

1.  To  collect  or  gather  together  again  ;  to 
collect  what  has  been  scattered  (pron. 
ri-cpl-lect). 

"  She  recollects  (accomplish 'd  ere  she  flit) 
Her  faculties  niuidst  fraile  flesh  dilTlis'il." 

fifirlitig:  Domes-day:  First  Houre. 

2.  To  recall  to  memory  ;  to  recover  or  recall 
the  memory  or  knowledge  of;  to  bring  back 
to  mind  or  memory  ;  to  remember. 

"  Recollect  all  the  particulars  and  circumstance*  of 
the  iiiiquily."— Cow^'^.-  Goat,  of  O.  Cromieell. 

3.  To  recover.  (Used  reflexively  or  in  the 
pa.  par.) 

•  B.  Intratis. :  To  come  together  again  ;  to 
reunite  (pron.  re-col-lect). 

"  Though  dlffua'd,  and  spread  in  Inflnlte 
Shall  recollect,  and  lu  one  all  luiit^." 

Donne  :  To  Lady  Bedjord. 

Rec'-dl-lect,  Rec'-6l-let  (t  silent),  a.  &  s. 
[Ft.  recollH,  from  Lat.  recollectus,  so  called 
from  their  recollection  and  strict  observance 
of  the  rules  of  their  Order.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  Friars  of  tlie  Strict  Observance  (q.v.). 

"  There  appear  to  be  at  present  (1884]  three  Reenllect 
faon»es  in  Great  Britain.  '—Addtt  i  AmoUl :  Cuth. 
Diet.,  p.  709. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  popular  name  for  the 
Friars  of  the  Strict  Observance. 

"'Tlie  Rccylteefi  were  uninfected  by  JanaenUm." — 
Addi*  A  AriK.ld:  C-tth.  Diet.,  p-  T09. 

rec-ol-lect'-ed,  jxi.  par.  or  a.  [Recol- 
lect, v.] 

1.  Remembered,  brought  to  mind. 

2.  Collected  again  in  one's  mind  or  spirits. 

"  His  streiiucms  "iplrlt,  recollected,  calm." 

Thomson  :  Meifiury  of  Lord  Talbot. 

•pec-6l-lect'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  recollected; 
■vess.]  Memory,  coUectedness  ;  concentration 
of  thought. 

■■  I  spoke  with  recollect edneu  and  power.*—  Bp. 
Wilberforce.  in  Life.  li.  839. 

rec-6l-lec'-tlon,  s.    [Eng.  recollect,  v. ;  -ion.} 

1.  The  act  of  recollecting,  remembering,  or 
recalling  to  the  memoiy ;  the  operation  or 
process  by  which  objects  are  recalled  to  the 
memory,  or  ideas  revived  to  the  mind  ;  remi- 
niscence, memory.  {Cowper:  Tirocinium,  311.) 

2.  Tlie  power  of  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind; 
the  period  over  which  such  power  extends  ; 
remembrance,  memory  :  as,  It  has  not  hap- 
pened within  my  recollevtion. 

3.  That  wliich  is  recollected  or  recalled  to 
mind  ;  a  reminiscence. 

•  -1.  The  act,  process,  or  habit  of  collecting 
or  concentrating  the  mind  or  thoughts ;  con- 
centration of  tlioiij^bt;  CoUectedness.  (Still 
used  in  this  sense  by  Roman  ascetical  writers.) 

•rec-ol-lec'-tive,  o.  [Eng.  recollect,  v  ;  -ire.] 
Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  recollecting. 

R5c'-6l-let  {t  silent),  o.  &  s.     [Recollect,  s.] 

pe-col-on-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
colonization  (q.v. y.l  The  act  of  recolonizing  ; 
a  second  colonization. 

re-col'-dn-ize,   v.t.      [Pref.    «-,    and    Eng. 

colonize  (q.v. ),2    To  colonize  afresh  or  a  second 

time. 
re-c61'-6r,  v.i  &  t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cotor, 

V.  (q.v.).J     Tu  color  again. 

"  Tiie  swarthy  blush  recolourt  in  his  cheeks." 

Byron  :  Lara.  i.  13. 

re-com-bi-na'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng- 
<:omhinntion  (q.v.).]  A  second  or  renewed 
combination. 

re-com-biue',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
combine  (q.v.).]  To  combine  a  second  time 
or  anew.    (Carew:  Marriage  o/T.  K.  <&  C.  C.) 


re-com-ldrt,  v.t,  fPret  re-,  and  Eng.  com- 
fort, V.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  comfortt  or  console  again. 

"  As  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted."  MUton  r  P.  L..  Ix.  918. 

*  2.  To  give  new  strength  to. 

"  In  strawberries,  it  is  usual  to  help  the  gTOund  with 
mack  ;  aud  likewise  to  recornfort  it  eometimes  with 
muck  put  to  the  roota." — Bact/n, 

•re-com'-fort,  s.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  com- 
fort, s.  (.q.v.).]     Fresh  comfort  or  consolation. 
"  Tlirougb  reeornfort  of  some  high  martage." 

LUlgate  :  Bitt.  of  Thebes,  pt.  IL 

*  re-com'-f 6rt-l£ss,  *  re-com-fort-lesse, 

n.     (Eng.  recom/ort ;  -less.]     Without  comfort. 
"Eeetleaae,  recomfortlesse,  with  heart  deep-frrieved." 
Spenser  :  P.  Q.,  V.  rL  24. 

*  re-com'-fort-ure,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
comjorture  (q.v.).]  Renewed  or  restored  com- 
fort. 

"  They  shall  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II!.,  \v.  *. 

re-c6in'-xnen9e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
commence  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans,  :  To  commence  or  begin  again  or 
anew. 

"  Recommencing  our  voyage  about  the  fifth  of 
June."— Coo*.'  Third  Voyage,  bk,  vl..  ch.  vi. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  begin  again  or  anew.  (Long- 
fellow:  Afternoon  in  February.) 

re-c6in-iiien9e'-meiit,  5.    [Pref.  re-,   and 

Eng.  commencement  (q.v.).}  The  act  or  state 
of  commencing  anew  or  afresh ;  a  fresh  com- 
mencement. 

rec-om-mend't  *  re-com-xnaunde,  v.t. 
(Pref.  rr-,  and  Eng.  commend  (q.v.);  Ft.  re- 
commander.] 

1.  To  commend  to  the  notice  of  another ; 
to  place  or  set  in  a  favourable  light  before 
another  ;  to  praise  or  put  forward  as  likely  to 
be  of  service  or  advantage  j  to  approve. 

"Mecenas  recommerultd  Virgil  and  Horac«  to  An- 
gus t  us."— />rjf  d*n. 

2.  To  make  acceptable  ;  to  attract  favour  to. 
(Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  329.) 

•3.  To  commit  with  prayers.    (Acts  rv.  40.) 
i.  To  advise,  as  a  course  to  be  pursued ;  a 
remedy,  a  practice,  a  measure,  or  the  bke. 

"  To  recommend  true  piety  and  groodneas  to  them."— 
Stillingfieet :  Sermons,  vol  i.,  ser.  3. 

*  5.  To  give  or  commit  in  kindness  ;  to  offer 
as  a  kindness. 

"  Mine  own  purse  which  I  had  recommended  to  hla 
use."- SAoAeip.  .■  Twelfth  Xight,  v. 

^  To  recommend  itself:  To  make  itself  ap- 
proved ;  to  present  a  favourable  appearance ; 
to  be  agreeable. 

rec-dm-mend'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  recommend ; 
■able.]  Fit  or  suitable  to  be  recommended; 
worthy  of  recommendation  ;  commendable. 

"The  only  consideration  upon  which  it  la  recom- 
mendable  aa  a  nie-iJiB  for  obtaining  ttfety."—Miir7>  ,■ 
SertTions,  vol.  L,  ser.  5. 

*  rec-oxn-mend'-a-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  re- 
commendable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  recommendable. 

"The  recommendablenesi  of  our  religion  to  stran* 
gers."— J/^ore."  Mystery  of  Qodlineu,  bk.  x..  ch.  iii. 

rec-6in-mend'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  recom- 
men4ab(le) ;  -ly]  In  a  recommendable  manner 
or  degree  ;  so  as  to  deserve  recommendation  ; 
commeudably. 

rec-om-xnend-a'-tion.  "  rec-om-men- 
da-ci-on,  •  rcc-om-men-da-cy-on,  s. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  covimendation  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
recommandation ;  Sp.  recom^ndacion ;  Ital. 
raccoma  ndazione .  ] 

1.  The  act  of  recommending  or  commend- 
ing;  the  act  of  presenting  or  setting  forward 
in  a  favourable  light,  so  as  to  procure  the 
notice,  confidence,  kindness,  or  civilities  of 
another :  as,  To  introduce  one  friend  to 
another  by  a  recommeiulation  of  his  personal 
qualities  or  accomplishments. 

2.  That  which  serves  or  tends  to  recom- 
mend or  procure  a  favourable  reception  for  a 
person  or  thing ;  any  quality,  attribute,  act, 
accomplishment,  &c.,  which  prociiresor  serves 
to  procure  favour,  notice,  reception,  or  adop- 
tion. 

"  Self-praise  is  no  recommendation." — Old  Proverb, 

*  3.  A  state  of  favour  or  high  repute. 

"It  hath  always  been  had  In  an  extraordinary 
recormnendation  amongst  the  ancients." — North  :  Plu- 
tarch, pt.  il. 


•  rec-om-mend'-a-tive,  s.  [Eng.  recom- 
mend; -ative.]  Th"at  which  recommends  o' 
serves  to  recommend  ;  a  recommendatioiL 

•  rec-om-mend'-a-tor-^,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng-  commendatonj  (q.v.).]  Serving  or  tend 
ing  to  recoTumend  ;  recommending. 

"Neither  was  there  in  that  packet  (of  which  I  wrata 
your  honour  before)  any  sucli  recommetuiatory  letter.' 
— ReliquioE  WottoniancB,  p.  TOO, 

rec-dm-mend'-er,  s,  [Eng.  reaymmeni;  •«r.l 
One  who  or  that  which  recommends. 

"  There's  no  denying  such  a  recmnmender.'' 

Digby  :  Elvira,  L  1- 

'  rec-om-mend'-iiin,  s.  [Rf.commend.| 
Commendation,  praise,  recommendation. 

"My  good  fortune  and  recomnxendam," — Xath4: 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

re-com-miss'-lon  (as  as  sh),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  commission,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  com- 
mission again  or  anew  :  as,  To  recommissimi  a 
ship  of  war. 

re-cdm-init'»  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  corrt- 

viit  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  commit  again  or  anew. 


2.  To  refer  again  or  back  to  a  committee. 

"They ■must  propose  to  recommit  the  biU."— J^ocau- 
lay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

re-cdm-nuf-ment.  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
commitment  (q.v).]  The  act  of  recommitting  ; 
the  state  of  being  recommitted. 

re-com-mit'-tal,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
committal  (q.v.)'.]  The  same  as  Recommit- 
ment (q.v.). 

"  re-com-mn'-iUL'-cate,  I'.f.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  commnniciiie  (q.v .).']  To  communi- 
cate again  or  anew. 

re-com-pacf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cofm- 
pact  (q.v.).]     To  join  again  or  anew. 


•  rec'-dm-penfe,  v.  &  s.    [Recompense.] 

rec  dxn-pen-sa'-tion,  *  rec-om-pen-sa- 
Ci-on,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  compensation 
(q.v.)J 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  recompenaing ; 
recompense. 

"  In rffcompfiTUdrion of  hiBC08ty8,"—^a6i/an;  Chron- 
icle, voL  ii.  (an.  1391). 

2.  Scots  Tmw:  A  term  applied  to  a  case  in 
which  one  pursues  for  a  debt,  and  the  defender 
pleads  compensation,  to  which  the  pursuer 
replies  by  pleading  compensation  also. 

rec'-om-pense,  •  rec'-om-pen9e,  v.t.  &  u 
[Fr.  recompenser,   from  Lat.   re- =i  again,  and 
coinpenso  =  to  compensate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
recompensar ;  Ital.  ricompensare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  return  for  ;  to  give  or  render 
an  equivalent  for,  as  for  services,  losses,  4c. ; 
to  repay,  to  requite.    (Said  of  the  person.) 

"  Continue  faithful,  and  we  will  rtcompense  you."— 
1  Jlaccabees  i.  27. 

2.  To  return  or  give  an  equivalent  for ;  to 
reward,  to  repay,  to  requite.  (Said  of  the 
thing.)    (Cowper:  Conversation,  797.) 

3.  To  return,  pay,  or  give  back  as  an  equi- 
valent. 

"  Shall  he,  for  such  deliverance  freely  wrought. 
Recompense  ax*"  Cowper  :  Truth,  191. 

*  4.  To  make  amends  or  compensation  for  ; 
to  pay  or  return  an  equivalent  or  forfeit  for  ; 
to  redeem  ;  to  atone  for.     (Xumbers  v.  8.) 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  recompense  M 
compensation. 

rec'-6m-pense,  •  rec-dm~pen9e,  s.    [Ft. 

recompejise ;  Sp.  &  Pi^rt.  recom]*ensa ;  ItaL 
ricomjitn^a.]  That  which  is  given  or  returned 
as  an  equivalent  or  compensation  for  anything 
given,  done,  or  suffered;  compensation,  satia- 
faction.  amends,  reward,  return,  requital, 
"  A  larger  recompense  these  lejulers  cluim.' 

Roioe  :  Lucan  ;  Pharsalia  L 

*  rec'-6m-pense-ment,'  rec'-d2n-pen9e- 

ment,  s.    [Eng.  recompense;  -ment.]    Recom- 
pense, compensation,  satisfaction,  amends. 

"  In  recompencenu-nt  of  hU  brother's  detb.'— ff» 
byatt :  Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxxxv. 

rec'-om-pens-er,  5.  [Eng.  recompens(e);-er.] 
One  who  recompenses. 

"  A  thankful  recompenser  ot  the  beueflfia  received  * 
—Fox  ■  Martyrs,  p.  19-t  (an.  11661. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  iall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt; 
or*  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  onlte,  cur,  r4le.  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  lew. 


recompensive— reconsolidate 
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•  rSc'-om-pens-ive,  o.  [Knc.  rec<mpenj(e) ; 
-ive.]  CouUining  or  having  the  character  of 
areconipeDse  ;  compensative. 

•  re-com-pU-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
ampiialiun  (q.v.)-l  A  compiling  anew  cf 
what  had  previouiily  been  compiled  ;  &  new  or 
fresh  compilation  ;  recom  pi  lenient. 

•  re-com-pile',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
cmipile  (q.v.)  J    To  compile  again  or  anew. 

•  re-com-pile'-ment,  5.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  cojnpiUment  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  Re- 
compilation  (q.v.). 

"  Although  I  bM*l  a  purpose  to  mnke  a  particular  .11. 
g«it  or  recomptlemfnC  of  tha  1r«8,  I  Inltl  it  Mldc.  — 
Bacon:  Compiling.  *c..  of  the  L<twi. 

re-com-pose',  v.U  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  com- 
pose{(\.\.).] 

1.  To  corapoae  again  or  anew ;  to  fonn  or 
adjust  again. 

••  We  produced  a  loTely  purple,  which  we  can  doetroy 
or  recoinpost at  \>^>:tu\iTe."^lios/le  :   Works.  L  738. 

2.  To  compose,  settle,  or  quiet  again  ;  to 
tranquillize  that  which  has  been  ruffled  or 
disturbed. 

"  Secomposa  stmlRht,  and  calms  his  (ace." 

Ccfwiev  ■'  O"  /iepairittjf  Somerset  Boiut. 

•  re-com-pos'-er,  s.  [Eng.  recomposie);  -er.] 
One  who  or  tlist  wliich  recomposes. 

"  A  proper  Qorrtctar  AnArecompoiervt  Its  motlmii." 
—More:  Moral  Cabbala,  ch.  L 

re-com-po-si'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
compos^ition  (il.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  The  act  of  recomposJng ; 
the  state  of  being  recomposed ;  composition 
anew  or  afresh. 

•'  I  have  taken  ureal  palas  with  the  recomporttion  of 
this  sceue"— i'«"*6 .'  letter  to  Coleridge. 

2.  Print.  :  The  act  of  recomposing  or  set- 
ting anew,  when  from  any  cause  matter  has 
been  composed  or  set  in  the  wrong  type,  or, 
having  been  set  in  the  proper  type,  has  been 
broken. 

rSc'-on-^il-a-ble.  rec'-6n-9ile-a-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  reccm€il(e) ;  nible.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  reconciled  or  brought 
again  to  a  state  of  friendship  ;  capable  of  re- 
newed friendship  ;  admitting  of  reconciliation. 

2.  Capable  of  being  rcooiiciled  or  of  being 
made  to  agree,  harmonize,  or  be  consistent. 

■'  Nothing  ran  be  leas  rfcnHlable  to  th«  notion  of 
ma  aU  i-errect  it<:\ng  '—BoUiigOroke :  PragnienU  of  Hi- 
tayt. 

rfic -on  9il-a-ble-ne88,    *  rec'on-^Ue- 
a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  recondl^Uik ;  -ne^s.] 
'  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reconcilable  ; 
possibihty  or  capability  of  being  restored  to 
frieadship  and  accord. 
2.  Consistency,  harmony,  agreement,  accord. 

■'  To  ahew  the  rrcmrUeabltneu  of  fate  with  choice." 
— Hammond  :   IVurkt,  I.  4BL 

rtc'-6n-9il-ar-bl3^,  «/?('.  [Eng.  reconcildb(l^) : 
•lif.]  In  a  reconcilable  manner ;  fti  a  manner 
admitting  of  reconciliation. 

rSo'-oU'VUe.  •rec-on-cyle»  're-ooun- 

Beile.  •  reo  own-syle,  '.(.  .^  f.  [Fr.  rr- 
cm-nWi^T,  from  Lut.  rmjurilin  =^  to  bring  into 
counsel  again,  to  reconcile,  from  re-  =  back, 
again,  and  c<mcillo=  to  c<mciliate  (q.v.);  Sp. 
&  Port.  recfn^Uiar;  Ital.  Tecoiiciiiare.] 

A*  Transitive. 

L  Ordinary  Langttage : 

I.  To  conciliate  again  or  anew ;  to  restore 
to  friendship  an<l  accord  aftir  estrangement ; 
to  make  friends  again. 

"  To  reconcile  an  angry  Qod." 

Cotvper :  Olnry  nymnt,  x\x. 

•2.  To  become  friends  with  again  after 
Mtrangemont. 

•'  Wlinrfore  byfayre  and  caay  m«'anea  he  calleJ  homa 
faU  Boug  unJ  reconcile  liym,  and  (i.ri;auo  all  trcipace." 
—fabyan:  Chronicle,  -vol.  I.,  ch.  cxxvIL 

*3.  To  adjust,  to  settle,  to  accommodate, 
to  compose  :  as,  To  rtamciU  a  quarrel. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  acquiescence,  con- 
tent, or  quiet  submission;  to  make  ready  or 
willing  to  submit  to  or  accept  any  thing  or 
state,  ((.lenerally  used  roftcxively,  and  fol- 
lowed by  to:  ae,  To  reconclU  one's  self  to  a 
loss.) 

6.  To   make    consistent,    harmonious,    or 

congruous  ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  harmony 

or  consistency.    (Followed  by  to  or  with.) 

"The  groat  men    among  the  aiiclenta  underatood 

how  to  reconcW*  manual  labour  vUh  aflkirs  ol  •Ute." 

LocJt4. 


6.  To  remove  apparent  discrepanciea  from  ; 
to  liarmonizc  :  as.  To  reconciie  the  accounts  of 
an  event  given  by  different  writers. 

n.  Skipbuild. :  To  join  one  piece  of  work 
fair  with  another.     (Used  especially  in  re- 
ference to  the  reversion  of  curves.) 
•  B.  Intraiis. :  To  become  reconciled. 
•*  Your  thoughts,  though  much  atortled  at  first, 
recotwUe  to  It  —Sandsft. 

rec'-on-cUe-ment,  s.  [Eng.  rtcondle ;  -rMnt.} 
The  act  of  reconL-iliug ;  the  state  of  being 
reconciled  ;  reconciliation  ;  renewal  of  friend- 
ship. 

•■  For  never  can  tnie  reooncUemenC  grow 
Where   wounds   of    deadly    li'ito   have  pierced  so 
deep."  Milton  :  P.  L.  W.  »8. 

rec'-on-^il-er,  s.     [Eng.  rtmnciUfy;  -er.] 
1    One  who  or  that  which  reconciles  ;  one 
who  restores  friendship  between  persons  at 
variance. 

"Christ,  our  onlle  and  sufficient  medlatour,  recon- 
cfWnirlcstandBftcriflce."— ^W;  J/nrfyr*.  p.  1,855. 

2.  One  who  reconciles  things  apparently 
opposed  or  inconsistent. 

"  So  much  I  think  may  be  granted  to  those  rtcon- 
cUeri.."—Cudu!orth  :  Inlell.  Jitfttem,  p.  M. 

rec-6n-9il-i-a'-tlon.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
Teconciliationem,  accus.  of  recoTtctZio/io,  from 
Teronciliatuji,  pa.  par.  of  re^onciHo  =  to  recon- 
cile (q.v.);  Sp.  recoTicifiocion;  Ital.  rUoncili- 
azione.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reconciling;  the  state  of  being 
reconciled  ;  the  renewal  of  friendship  between 
parties  at  variance. 

"  Devised  what  means  ho  mlfjht  use  to  bring  Sparta 
and  Athena  to  reconciiiaCion  again."— A'orrh  .■  Plutarch, 
p.  iti. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  harmonizing  or 
making  consistent  or  congruous  things  ap- 
parently opposed  or  inconsistent ;  the  har- 
monizing of  seeming  contrarieties. 

n.  Script. :  Expiation,  atonement. 
•■  To  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  peopla" 
—Hebrevi  iL  17. 

•  r6c-6n-9il'-i"a-tor-^,'  o.    [Pref.  re-,  and 

Eng.  conciliatory  (q.v.).]    Tending  to  recon- 
cile ;  reconciling,  conciliatory. 

"  Those  reconcillatorv  papers  fell  under  the  eyes  of 
some  grave  divines  on  Ixtth  parts."  -Bp.  Sail: 
SpeciaJtiet  of  the  Life  <tf  Bp.  Ball. 

re-con-den-Ba'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  condcTisation  (q.v.),]  The  act  of  recon- 
de  using. 

*  re-con-dense',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
condense  (q.v.).J     To  condense  anew  or  again. 

*•  In  the  heads  of  stills  and  necks  of  eollplles.  surh 
vapours  milckly  are  hy  a  very  little  cold  recondented 
Into  yua-XiBT."— Boyle. 

rec'-dn~dite,  re-con'-dite,  "rec-on-dit, 

a.     [{jilt,  rec^'iiditm,   pa.  par.   of  rcooJidfl  =  to 
put  back  again:   re- =  back,  and  comfo=to 
put  together;  Sp.  &  Ital.  recondito;    O.  Fr. 
recondit.\ 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Hidtlen  from  the  view  or  mental  percep- 
tion ;  abstruse,  secret,  profound,  deep. 

"Which  key  Is  able  to  unlock  that  recandltf 
mystery."— ifor«:  fmmort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  II.,  ch.  xli. 

2.  Dealing  with  things  abstruse ;  profound, 
deep. 

"  Ko  acquisitions  of  recondiXa  leamlug."— 5p. 
Boriiey:  Sermoni.  vol  11.,  ser.  W. 

IL  Bot. :  Concealed  ;  not  to  be  seen  easily. 

•  pS-oSn'-^-tor-^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  recondi- 
torlum,  fiotn  I^t  reronditris  =  recondite  (q.v.).] 
A  repository,  a  storohouse,  a  magazine. 

re-O^n-duct'.  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
durt,  v.  (q.v,).]  To  conduct  again  or  back  ; 
to  lead  buck. 

"  Your  female  train  will  reconduct  you  liome." 

Fau)ke$  :  Apotlonitu  Ohodim  ;  Argonantlct,  L 


re-cdn -nals  8an5e.  «.  [Fr,.  from  ream- 
naisstint,  pr.  par.  of  recornuiifre  =  to  recon- 
noitre (q.v.).]  Tlie  act  or  process  of  re- 
connoitring ;  a  preliminary  survey  or  examina- 
tion ;  specif.  ai>plied  to  ; 

(1)  The  examination  of  a  territory,  district, 
&c.,  or  of  an  enemy's  position,  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  military  operations. 

(2)  The  examination  or  survey  of  a  region  in 
reference  to  its  general  geological  character. 

(3)  A  preliminary  examination  of  a  county 
or  district  in  reference  to  its  general  natural 
character,  preparatory  to  a  more  jiarticular 
survey  for  the  purposes  of  trinngulation  or 
tlie  construction  of  public  works,  aj  of  a  road, 
canal,  railway,  ic. 

reconnaissanco  In  force,  s. 

Mil. :  A  demonstnition  or  attack  by  a  large 
body  of  nn-n,  fur  the  purpo.se  of  ascertaining 
the  strength  or  position  of  the  enemy. 

*  re-con'-mng,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
ning (q.v.).]     The  act  of  conuing  again. 

"  This  we  oiU  Remembrance  or  calling  to  mind :  the 
LatiTiB  c.in  it  reiuinitcentia.  as  it  werea  ^aconnintf  of 
our  former  &clU-iia."—Iiobbt:  Vf  J£an.  ch.  UL 

*  re-c6n'-ncis-san9e,  s.  [Recoicnaissanck.) 

*  rec-6n-nM'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  j;.  [Recon- 
NoiTRK,  v.\     A  survey. 

■' Sat  IN  tied  with  his  re-'onnoUre.'—LitUon:  IfAoi 
trill  he  do  unrh  U  }  l.k.  x,,  th.  J. 

rSc-on-noi  -tre  (tre  as  ter),  i.(.  &  i.  [0.  Fr. 
reco'jnoistre,  reconoistre  (Fr.  reconnallre)  =  to 
recognize  (q.v. ).] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  To  examine*  by  the  eye  ;  specif.,  to  make 

a  reconnaissance  or  preliminary  survey  of; 
to  examine  or  survey,  as  a  district.  &c.,  for 
military,  geological,  or  engineering  purposes. 

"The  expense  of  the  different  equipment  which 
.   .   reconnoitred  the  coaaL"— .SmrtA :   Wealth  of  Sa^ 
itoru.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vil. 
*  2.  To  know  again  ;  to  recognize. 

•'  Me  would  hardly  have  veconnoiiTed  Wlldgoose  .^, . 
In  bis  short  hair  and  present  uncouth  api>eaiano«.  — 
iiravet:  Spiritual  (Quixote.  1.  150. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  make  a  survey  or  recon- 
naissance. 

re-c6n'-quer  (qu  as  k),  v.t.  [I'ref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  co7iquer  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  conquer  again  or  a  second  time. 

2.  To  recover,  to  regain. 

"  Her  independence  she  bad  reconquered  by  a  D0< 
less  Just  and  ueceaaary  war."— J^ocau/ajf .'  JIUt.  Eng.. 
ch.  xxil. 

re-c6n'-quest,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
quest  (q.v.).J  The  act  of  reconquering;  the 
state  of  being  reconquered. 

"  As  thouijh  they  were  meditating  the  recortquett  ol 
Flanders."— />rj/den  .-  Mock  Aitrologer.  i.  1. 

re -eon -se -crate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
coftA-ecrfi(e(q.v.),J  To  consecrate  anew  orafresh. 

"  liecomecrate  our  wella." 

Wordnforth:  Excursion,  b^.  W. 

re  c5n-se-cra'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

con.-ifcratinn    (q.v.).]      The   act    of    reconse- 
crating ;  the  state  of  being  reconsecrated. 


[Pref. 


and  Eng. 


ro-oAn-dttc'-tlon,  ». 

conduction  (q.v.).J 
Law :  A  relocation  ;  a  renewal  of  a  lease. 

re-cin-firm',  v.t.  [Pref.  r*--.  and  Eng.  co?i- 
Jlrni  (q.v.).]  To  conllnn  again  or  anew;  to 
establiHh,  settle,  or  assure  again. 

"  And  BO  being  recon/lmu>d.  uixm  the  thlrtleth^of 
Au({>i"l  111  the  year  nW.T.  ho  sent  BecreUry  Morrto*  — 
Clarrnd/iii  :  Life,  vol.  111.,  p.  U&. 

re-e^n-Join'.  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  con- 
join (q.v.).]     To  juin  ttigether  luiuw  or  again. 

■■  When  they  oome  to  be  reeonjotned  luto  a  ll'iuor." 

—Boyln  ■■   Work:  1.  :ai». 


re-con-sid'-er,  v.t.      [Pref.    re-,  and    Eng. 
coftsitier  (q.v.).j 

1.  To  consider  again  or  a  second  time ;  to 
revolve  in  the  mind  over  again. 

"  Whenever  you  think    proper   to   r#con<f<t#r  UlU 

mXAtiiV—WaUrland:   H'orfa.  I.  117. 

2.  To  take  into  consideration  a  second  time, 
generally  with  the  intention  or  idea  of  rescind* 
ing  -.  as,  To  recoiisWer  one's  decision. 

re  o6n  aid  er-a'-tlon,  «.    [Pref.  «-,  and 

Kng.  or>rwi</<Ta(it*n  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reconsidering ;  the  act  of  re- 
viewing or  revolving  in  the  mind  a  second 
time. 

2.  A  cccond  consideration;  specif.,  the 
taking  of  a  vote,  decision.  Ac,  already  passed, 
into  eonsidei-ation  a  second  time,  for  review, 
nniettdineni,  or  recision. 

'■  Htx  iDonthi  .  .  .  were  altownl  to  the  nonjuror  lot 
reeomideration:--Macnul,iy  :  UUt.  ICng..  ch.  xl. 

•  r6-06n'-S^-late,  v.t.  [Pref,  re-,  and  IM. 
conmUituf.  pa.  par,  of  coHJ«>/or=  to  console 
(q.v.),]    To  I'onsolc  or  comfort  again  or  anew. 

"It  Is  that  ontrOiHl  who  can  r«con«olaf«  ua  boUi  "~ 
Mettqubm  Wottonianm,  p.  4S*. 

re-oin-sftl'-l-dato,  v.t.  [Pr*f.  «-,  and  Kng. 
conitolidat«  (q.v.).]  To  cousolidat«  a^iu  or 
anew. 


boil.  1)6^;  poilt,  jiSwl;  cat,  50U,  chorufl,  vliln.  beugU;  go,  Kom;  tUln.  this;  sin.  o^:  oxpoot,  Xonophou.  oyUt.    ph  - 1 
-clan,  -tian  =  bH^jl    -Uon,  -sion  =  A4n:  -tlon,  -^lon  =  shin,    -cioua,  -tlouB,  -eloua  -  ahUa.    -blc,    die,  ic  -  bvl,  d^L 
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pe-c6n-s6l-i-da  tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  consolidation  (q-v.).]  The  act  of  recou- 
solidating  ;  tlie  state  of  being  reconsolidated ; 
a  renewed  consolidation. 

re-con-strucf,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
construL-t  (q.v.)  J  To  construct  again  after 
destruction;  to  rebuild.  Specif.  {U.  S.  Hitt.), 
to  bring  back  into  the  Cniou.     [Kecunsteuo 

TION. 

re -con-s true' -tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
construction  (q.v.).]  Tlie  act  or  process  of  re- 
cunstructing;  th«  state  of  being  reconstructed. 
Specif.  {U.  S.  i/w(.).  the  restoring  of  the  seceded 
Stales  to  the  Union  under  the  "Kecoustruc- 
tioa"  Acts,  after  the  Civil  War. 

re-con-struo'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  recoiiatwct; 
-ive.]     Able  or  tending  to  reconstruct. 

re-con-tin'-u-ange,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
continuance  (q.v.)-J  The  act  or  state  of  re- 
continuing;  renewed  continuance. 

"  Of  which  pourae  some  liare  wished  a  raoontinu- 
ance.'— Drayton  :  Polff-Olbion,  a.  4.    (i^ot*.) 

re-con-tin'-ne.  v.t.  or  L  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
continue  (q.v.').J    To  continue  again  or  anew. 

"  All  at  an  inaUnt  ahall  together  ^o, 
To  recantiiiite.  not  beginning  so. ' 

Stirling :  Dometdat/  ;  Fou7-th  Boure, 

•  re-c6u-vene',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  convene  (q.v.).]  To  convene  or  assemble 
again  or  anew. 

"  A  worse  acctdont  fell  out  ftbnut  th«  time  of  the 
two  houses  r9conr'rniny."—Ciareri>1on  :  Civil  tVart. 

•  re -con- vent',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
convent  (q.v.)]  To  bring  together,  assemble, 
or  collect  again. 

"  He  rfcanvmting  armefl  therefore." 
WamtfT :  Albiom  E^igtand.,  bk,  v..  ch.  xxvil, 

re-con-ven'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
convention  (q.v.).] 

1.  Eng.  Law:  An  action  by  a  defendant 
against  a  plaintiff  in  a  former  action  ;  a  cross- 
bill or  litigation. 

2.  Scots  Law:  When  an  action  is  brought  in 
Scotland  by  a  foreigner  over  whom  the  courts 
have  otherwise  no  jurisdiction,  his  adversary 
in  the  suit  is  entitled,  by  reconvention,  to  sue 
the  foreigner  on  a  covinter  claim  in  compensa- 
tion or  extinction  of  the  demand. 

re-con-ver'-slon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
conversion  (q.v.).]  A  second  or  renewed  con- 
version. 

"  Being  «ealonsW  moved  for  the  rec<mvertlon  ol  the 
English.  —  fFcei't-r. 

re-c6n-verf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-  and  Eng.  c-^nt'erf, 
V.  (q.v.).]    To  convert  again  or  a  second  time. 

'■  The  East  Sajtnna  .  .  .  were  by  the  means  of  Oswi 
thus  recoriveited."~Aliiton  .-  £ist.  Eng.,  bk.  Iv. 

re-con-vejr',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  convey 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  convey,  lead,  or  carry  back  or  to  its 
former  place  or  position. 

"  Ab  rivers  lost  in  seua,  some  secret  vein 
Tbeuce  reconvei/t,  there  to  be  lost  again." 

DtrJtam  :  Cooper't  BtU. 

2.  To  transfer  hack  to  a  former  owner  :  as, 
To  reconvey  an  estate. 

re-c6n-vey'-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
conveyance  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reconveying  ; 
specif.,  the  act  of  transferring  a  title  to  a 
former  owner. 

re-cord',  v.t.  &  i.  \Tt.  recorders  to  repeat, 
to  record,  from  Lat.  recordo,  Tecordor—  to  re- 
call to  mind,  to  remember  :  re-  =  back,  ajrain, 
and  cor  (genit.  cordis)  —  the  heart ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
recordar  ;  Ital.  n'cordore.] 
A»  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  recall  to  mind  ;  to  remember. 

"  He  gan  record  the  lamentable  stonre 
In  which  hU  wretched  love  lay  day  and  nlpht" 
Spenxer:  F.  q,.  IV.  xiL  19. 

2.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  by  written  or 
other  characters  ;  to  register;  to  make  a  note 
or  memorial  of ;  to  chronicle,  to  note  ;  to  set 
down  in  writing  in  a  book  or  on  parrhment, 
&c.,  for  the  puq  -ose  of  preserving  an  authentic 
or  correct  evidence  of. 

"  Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent." 

Shaka/i.     ilcrrhaiit  o/  l'enie«,  iv.  L 

3.  To  imprint  deeply  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

■■  Thia  note,  madam,  of  your  worthiness 
Kemaius  recorded  in  so  m^my  hcArta  ' 

Datiiel:  To  the  L-tdy  Margaret, 

*  4,  To  mark  distinctly  ;  to  cause  to  be  re- 
membered.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  338.) 


•  5.  To  bear  witness  to  ;  to  attest. 

"  Let  me  be  recorded  by  t.he  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. " 

3haJie»p.  '  n'mon  o/  Athtiu.  Iv.  % 

•  6.  To  recite,  to  repeat,  to  sing,  to  play. 

"  They  lOTig'd  to  see  the  day,  to  hear  the  lark 
Record  her  hymns  and  chant  her  carruls  )>Iest.' 
Fair/ax:  Ttuto,  ii.  97. 

•  S.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  remember,  to  meditate,  to  reflect,  to 
ponder. 

■■  Praying  all  the  way,  and  retvrding  upon  the  words 
whkh  he  before  had  leaA."— Fuller. 

2.  To  sing ;  to  repeat  a  tnne. 

"  The  niL-ht-bird  mute 
Tb&t  itUl  records  with  moan.  * 

Shaketp.:  Pericle$.\v.    (Prol.) 

rfio'-ord,  •  reo-orde,  s.    [Record,  v.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  That    which    preserves  the  memory  or 
remembrance  <jf  an\tliing;  a  iiu'morial. 

"  Brief  abstract  aud  record  of  tedious  days." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  IIMt  Iv.  1 

•  SL  Memory,  remembrance. 

"  That  record  is  lively  in  my  soul." 

Shake^p.  :  fwf'/lh  yight,  V. 

•  3.  Witness  ;  attestation  to  a  fact  or  event ; 
testimony.     {John  viii.  14.) 

4.  The  list  of  known  fact-s  in  a  person's  life, 
especially  in  that  of  a  public  man  ;  personal 
history. 

5.  Something  set  down  in  writing  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  memory  of  a  fact  or 
event;  specif.,  a  register;  an  authentic  or 
official  copy  of  a  document,  or  account  of  any 
facts,  acts,  or  proceedings,  whether  public  or 
private,  entered  in  a  book  for  preservation  ; 
also,  the  book  containing  such  entries. 

"  rU  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records." 

SJi'iketp. :  Hamlet,  L  B. 

6.  (PI):  Public  documents  preserved  in  a 
recognized  repository. 

"Away.hnninUthe  rccor(i*of  the  realm.  "—Sfta*«ijj..- 
3  Henry  17..  Iv.  7. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Law : 

(1)  Authentic  or  official  testimonies  in  writ- 
ing, contained  in  rolls  of  parchment,  and  pre- 
served in  a  court  of  record. 

(2)  (See  extract). 

"  Tbo  record  la  a  history  of  the  most  material  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause  entered  on  a  parchment  roll,  ami 
coiitinut'd  down  to  the  present  time  ;  in  which  mu^t 
be  stilled  the  writ  of  enuiuions.  ail  tbe  pleadings,  the 
decLiration,  plea,  repliciition.  reioinder,  and  whatever 
further  proteedingB  have  been  nad ;  all  entered  ver- 
batim on  the  roll,  aud  at«o  the  issue  or  demurrer,  and 
joinder  theTtlu."  —  Blackstone :  Vom'tie7ii.,  bk.  liL, 
cb.  13. 

2.  Sport. :  Tlie  shortest  known  time  in  which 
a  race  or  he;it  has  been  run  or  won  ;  the  best 
perfonnance  in  any  athletic  sport. 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  recorrfi  not  made  In 
actual  conivietiliiin  should  t*  viewed  willi  a  certain 
amount  of  suaiiiciou.  At  the  same  time,  itis  very  hard 
upon  the  athlete  to  be  deprived  of  a  record  on  these 
groimda  alone."— ^i«W,  Dec.  26.  1883. 

^  (1)  Best  on  Record :  The  same  as  Record, 
II.  2. 

"  Newmarket  on  the  Cesarewitch  and  Middle  Park 
days  bad  obtained  a  best  on  record."^liefere«,  July  18. 
18S6,  p.  2. 

(2)  Conveyances  by  record : 

Law :  Convevances  evidenced  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  court  of  record,  as  a  conveyance  by 
private  act  of  parliament  or  a  royal  grant 

(3)  Court  of  record  : 
Law:  (See  extract). 

"A  court  o/ record  Is  defined  to  be  that  where  the  acta 
aud  judicial  proLcedinga  are  enrolled  or  recorded: 
wliich  roll-*  are  called  the  records  of  the  court,  and  are 
of  auch  high  authority,  tl.at  their  troth  is  not  to  be 
called  in  question.  Nothing  can  be  averred  acamst  a 
record,  nor  ahnll  any  ple.1,  or  even  proof,  be  iidmittej 
to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  existence  of  a  record  be 
denied,  it  shall  be  tried  by  nothing  but  it-ielf  :  tliat  is, 
upon  b*re  inspection  whether  there  be  any  iuch  reconl 
or  no;  else  there  will  l-e  no  end  of  disputes.  All 
courts  of  record  also  are  the  cumi-ts  of  the  sovereign,  in 
right  of  the  crown  and  royal  dignity,  aud  no  other 
court  haa  authority  to  tine  or  imiirison.  unlefs  it  be 
expressly  conferred  by  tbe  legislature."— fi^utcAafoiie; 
Comment.,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  I, 

(4)  Debt  of  record : 

Law :  A  debt  which  appears  to  be  due  by 
the  evidence  of  a  court  of  record. 

(5)  Geolo/jical  record  : 

Geol. :  The  record  of  the  history  of  the 
globe,  as  written  upon  the  rocks,  especially 
by  means  of  fossils.  It  is  imperfect;  many 
gaps  existing,  some  of  which  may  never  be 
rilled  up.    {Darwin:  Orig.  Species,  ch.  x.) 

(6)  In  record,  oti  or  vpoJi  record:  Recorded, 
set  down,  registered. 

"  My  villainy  they  have  upon  record."— Shukrtp.  : 
Much  Ado  .i bout  Nothiii'j.  V.  U 


(7)  Recordari  fnrUts  loqiielam:  [lAt.  =  that 
you  cause  the  pUmt  to  be  recorded.) 

Imw  :  An  old  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  to 
make  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  cause 
depending  in  an  inferior  court,  and  remove  the 
same  to  the  Court  of  King's  (Queen's)  Bench 
or  Common  Pleas.    iEnglish.) 

(8)  To  beat,  break,  or  cut  the  record  : 

Sport. :  To  do  a  distance  in  less  time  than 
has  yet  been  officially  recorded  ;  to  excel  an> 
previous  performance. 

"  Speechly  proceeded  to  rut  the  three  mllea  record 
nearly  by  12  wc"— Referee,  July  II.  188i  p.  L 

(9)  Trial  by  record  : 

Law :  A  trial  which  is  heard,  when  a  matter 
of  record  is  pleaded. 

"  The  trial  by  record  la  only  oaed  In  one  partlculaT 
Instance ;  and  that  is  where  a  matter  of  record  is 
pleaded  In  any  action,  a  Judgment  or  the  like ;  and  the 
opposite  party  pleads.  '  nul  tiet  record,'  that  tiiCre  lA 
no  such  matter  of  record  existing.  llereupoQ  the  party 
pleading  the  record  haa  a  day  given  him  to  bring  it  In  ; 
and.  onbis  failure,  bis  antagonist  shall  have  Judgment 
to  recover.  The  trial,  therefore,  of  thia  issue  Is  merely 
by  the  record  :  for  a  record  or  enrolment  is  a  monu* 
ment  of  so  hign  a  nature,  and  importeth  in  itself  auch 
absolute  verltv.  that  if  it  be  pleaded  there  Is  no  sucn 
record,  it  shall  not  receive  any  trial  by  witnes*,  Jury, 
or  otherwise,  but  only  by  it^elL'—Slackslone:  Com. 
ment.,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  IS. 

record-office,  $.    A  place  for  tbe  preser^ 

vation  of  public  records. 

U  The  English  national  records,  formerly 
kept  with  little  attempt  at  arrangement  in 
many  ditVerent  places,  are  now  deposited  in 
the  Record  Office,  a  large  Gothic  building  on 
the  west  side  of  Fetter  Lane.  Amuuf^Bi  the 
treasurers  of  the  Record  Office  are  the  original 
Domesday  Book,  the  trea  y  of  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  the  Papal  Bull  conferring 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  ou  Henry 
VIII.  The  American  national  records,  which 
are  much  less  voluminous,  are  preserved  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  aud  those  of  the  several 
states  in  the  respective  state  capitals. 

're-cord'-anye,  s.    [0.  Fr.]    Remembrance, 

reeollectioii. 

*  rec-or-da'-tlon,  *  rec-ornla-cl-on,  ». 

[Lat.  recordatio,  from   rcconlatus,  pa.  par.  ol 
recordor  =  to  remember.] 
L  Remembrance,  recollection. 

"  To  make  a  recordaiion  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke." 

Shake-tp.  :  Troilii4  i  Cretrida,  T.  & 

2.  A  register,  a  record. 

re-cord'-er,  s.    [Eng.  record;  -er.] 
L  OrdinoT^j  Language: 

1.  One  who  records  ;  one  whose  official  duty 
Is  to  record  writings  or  proceediuga  in  a 
register. 

2.  A  registering  apparatus. 
II.  Technically  {English): 

1.  Law:  The  chief  judicial  officer  of  a 
borough  or  city,  exercising  within  it,  in 
criminal  matters,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  at 
record.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
must  be  a  barrister  of  not  less  than  five  years' 
etanding.  There  is  no  similar  judgeship  in  the 
United  States,  except  iu  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  term  Recorder  being  here  nsually 
applied  to  an  officer  who  makea  records  of 
deeds  and  similar  papers  needing  to  be  publicly 
recorded. 

*2.  Music:  A  sort  of  flageolet  formerly  in 
use  in  this  country  ;  a  flute.  It  was  used  also 
to  teach  birds  to  sing. 

"  The  figurea  of  recorders,  and  flutes,  and  plpea,  ai» 
Btraigbt ;  Imt  the  reco>-der  hath  a  leas  bore.  —Sacon.' 
Jfat.  Hist,  j  S2L 

re-COrd'-€r-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  recorder  ;  -skip.'\ 
The  oUiue,  positiuu,  or  dignity  of  a  recorder, 

re-cord'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [Record,  v.\ 

recording-gauge,  s,  A  gauge  provided 
with  means  for  leaving  a  visible  record  of  its 
indications. 

recording-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph 
providid  with  an  apparauia  wluch  makes  a 
record  of  the  message  transmitted. 

•  re-cor-p6r-i-f i-ca'-tion,  «.  VPret  rt^ 
and  Eng.  corporification  (q.v.).J  The  act  of 
re-embodying  or  investing  witli  a  body  again; 
the  st,ite  of  being  re-embodied. 

"  Not  barely  a  new  production,  but  partly  &  reeor' 
ponfyc<i''<yn."— Boyle:  W orks,  iii.  tiZ. 

*re-COli9h',  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cot/eft., 
v.  (q.v.).  J  To  retire  again  to  a  couch  ;  to  li« 
down  again.     {Wotton:  Remains,  p.  3S6.) 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  cure,  Qnite,  cur,  rule,  fiill:  try,  Syrian-     se,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  Uw. 


recount— recreate 
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HMso^t.  v.t.      IPref.   re-,  and    Eng.  eourU 

<q.v.).    Id  meaning  2  directly  from  Ft.  raconter, 
ricompter.) 

1.  To  count  again  or  a  second  time. 

2.  To  relate,  to  rplienrse,  to  reirite  ;  to  tell 
or  describe  in  detail  ,  to  enamerate,  to  par- 
ticularize, to  detail. 

"  Now.  Muae,  rccoutU  Pel-iiglc  Argoa'  powera." 

Pope:  Homer;  /'iaJ  11.  829. 

•  re-CO^nf-ment,  s.  (Kng.  recount;  -ment.] 
Tlie  act  of  recounting;  relatioti  or  recital  in 
detail  ;  rehearsal ;  enumeration. 

"Teara  our  reeounCrtu-nf*  had  most  kindly  batlied." 
Shakap. :  At  Tou  Ukt  It,  iv.  8. 

re-«6up',  *  re-coupe,  v.t.  [Properly  to  se- 
cure a  piece  or  sltroil,  from  Kr.  rtroupe  —  a 
shred  ;  retMuper  =  to  cut  again ;  re-  =  again, 
and  couper  =  to  cut] 
L  Ordinary  Ijanguage: 
1.  To  reimburse  ;  to  indemnify  for  a  loss  or 
damage  by  a  corresponding  or  equivalent  ad- 
vantage.    (Frequently  used  refiexively.) 

"  To  recoup  the  aftvliigB  bank  depoattora-"— Stanford, 
JaU.  15.  1830. 

•  2.  To  return  or  bring  in  an  amount  equal : 
as,  To  recorip  one's  capital. 

n.  Law:  To  keep  back  as  a  set-off  or  dis- 
count; todiniinishby  keeping  back  a  pai-t,  as 
a  claim  for  damages. 

•  re-coup',  *  re-coupei»  s.  (TlEcoap,  v.] 
The  keeping  ba-k  of  something  wliich  is  due  ; 
a  de  iuction,  a  discount.     ((C/airfon..) 

•re-coupe,  v.  ics.    [Recoup,  v.  in.] 
re-c6uped',  a.    [Recoup.] 

Her.  :  The  same  as  Couped  (q.v.). 

Pe-c6up'-er,  a.  [Eng.  recoup,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  recoups. 

re-coup'-ment,  s.    [En^.  recoup;  'inent.] 
Law:  The  act  of  recouping  or  keeping  back 
a  part  of  a  sum  due. 

•pe-cour»  *  re-coure,  v.i.    [Recover  (1).] 

rS-course',  •  re-cours,  s.  [Fr.  recours,  ttom 
Lat.  rfTursum,  accus.  of  reciirsus  —a  nuining 
back,  a  n-turn,  a  retreat,  from  recursus,  ]>a. 
par.  of  recurro  =  to  run  biick  :  r«-=bark, 
and  cwrTO=to  run;  Sp.  &  Fort,  recurso; 
Ital.  ricurso.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*h  Recui'rence,  return  ;  new  or  fresh  attack, 

•' Preventive  [.liyalck  .  .  .  prevout^th  si -kncas  liitlie 
heaUliy,  ur  the  reconrfe  thervot  in  the  viuwtudmurj*-" 
— Brotcne :  Vuljar  Err'-uri. 

•2.  Repeated  course;  frequent  or  repeated 
flowing  or  passage. 

"  Tbair  eyea  u'er^ll«I  ^vltb  r^eouru  of  tenjs." 

Shak'tp.:  TroiltuA  Cr«t*Ula.  v.  3. 

*  3.  Access,  admission. 

*'  No  man  liath  rfonrxc  to  h^r  by  night," 

Shttketp.  :  TtPtt  GetUlemtn  qf  Vcr^tia,  lU.  1. 

4.  A  going  or  applying  to,  as  for  help,  pro- 
tection, &e.  ;  a  recurrence  to  a  person  or  lino 
of  action  in  time  of  dilflruUy,  danger,  need, 
or  perplexity.  (Generally  in  the  phrase  To 
have  recourse.) 

"  You  do  w«11  to  hftvo  TKcourta  to  your  but  •iusIod.*' 
—Drjfd'm:  Kpitfletothe  H'hijt. 

^  With  recourse;  vHthout  recourse :  Phi^ascs 
Inserted  in  commercial  docuuu-nts  to  indicate 
respectively  two  opposite  conditiuna  on  which 
a  bargain  is  concluded, 

1.  W ith recourse  :  Implicsthat  a  sale  orpur- 
chase  ha.-*  been  made  on  conditii>n  that  the 
thing  sold  is  of  the  kind  or  quality  taken  fur 
granted  at  the  time  of  the  s.ile.  if  on  exami- 
nation it  is  found  to  be  of  an  essentially  dif- 
ferent kind  or  qnnlity,  the  buyer  is  entitled 
to  have  recourse  to  the  seller,  and  to  claim 
an  annulment  of  the  bargain,  or  compensa- 
tion for  any  loss  he  may  have  sulfercd. 

2.  Without  recourse:  Sometimes  buyers  are 
willing  to  take  coupons  and  other  instruments, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  accept  any  risk  attend- 
ing the  transflction.  This  occnrs  wlicn  tliure 
ii  much  competition,  or  wlicn  a  w-Her  is 
wlllinR  to  take  a  lower  price,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  of  any  risk  or  trouble  atteiuling  the 
transfer.  The  purchase  is  then  said  to  l)e 
made  without  recowrsf.    {Uithell.) 

*rS-o6ur8e',  v.t.    (Rbcourse,  «.] 

1.  To  return,  to  recur. 

"The  flfttn«^  drpmUngiuid  r*courrinff  tliriie."— Tox.' 

Atarti/rii.U.  miney). 

2.  To  have  recourse, 

"Thfi^doRniwtlnU  dure  not  r^mirtt  loScrlptnTr."— 
Backfit  -  Li/t  nf  WUtuimA.  II.  Ml. 


*  re-course -fill,  «.     [Kng.  recourse;  -/ul(l)-] 

Moving  alternately. 

"  In  that  rfCfntrt0fut  deep." 

Drayton  :  I'olv-OIblon,  •.  i. 

rS-cov'-er  (1),  *  re-cov-ere, '  re-coe-ver, 

're-Uev-er,  v.t.  &  i  [O.  Fr,  rcunrrer,  re- 
cu I'rcr  (Fr.  rtcouvrer),  from  Lat.  rccupero  =  to 
recover,  to  recruit  one's  self,  a  won!  of  doubtful 
origin ;  according  to  Corssen  from  Sabine 
cupras  =  good,  hence  renuficro  ~  to  make  good 
again  ;  connected  witli  Lat.  cupio  =  to  desire ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  recovrar;  Ital.  ricoverare,  ri- 
coirrare,  recupcrare,  ricuperart.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Lajiguage : 

•  1.  To  restore  from  illness,  faintncss,  or 
the  like  ;  to  revive. 

"Brief.  1  recn^r'd  hitn." 

Shakrs/K  :  At  Fou  tike  It,  Iv.  3. 

2.  To  regain ;  to  get  again  that  which  was 
lost.    (Jsaiah  xi.  11.) 

3.  To  recnnqiier,  to  win  back  ;  as,  To  re- 
cover territory  from  an  enemy. 

•  4.  To  rescue  ;  to  save  from  danger. 

*'  Kill  him  whom  vmi  have  rrc-verfd.^ 

Shak4sp.  ;  TtoclfOi  Night,  U.  1. 
5.  To  make  up  for ;  to  repair  the  loss  or 
injury  of ;  to  atone  for,  to  retrieve. 

•■  Even  good  men  hAve  many  fiiiliiitrM  and  Inpses  to 
lament  nud  rvcover." — Royert :  Sarmotu. 

'G.  To  get  to,  to  gain,  to  reach,  to  attain  to. 

"  The  forest  U  nut  three  leagues  off: 
If  wi-  recoDi^r  tlmt,  we're  sure  einjiigli." 
Shitkesp. :  7'wo  Qentlttnen  ttf  IVrono,  v.  L 

n.  Iaiw  : 

1.  To  gain  as  compensation,  or  in  return 
for  injury,  damage,  or  debt :  as,  To  recover 
damages  in  a  suiL 

2.  To  obtain  title  to  in  a  coiu-t  of  law. 

"  The  lauds  wen-  racovcred  a^Uiiat  the  ttioaoit  of  the 
freehold,  "—fl/ar'.ifofw;  Caminent.,  hk-ii..ch.  rvill. 

B.  IrUransilive : 

L  To  regain  a  former  state  or  condition,  as 
from  misfortune,  depression,  &c.  (Frequently 
used  reflexively.) 

2,  To  regain  health  after  sickness ;  to  be- 
come well  again.    (Followed  \>y  from  or  of.) 

"Go,  emiuire  ....  whethsr  I  ahall  reooeer  of  this 
diBease."— :i  Kiiigt  1.  2. 

•  3.  To  come,  to  arrive,  to  reach. 

"With  much  ado  the  Christiuus  r^covertd  to  An- 
Uocb."— >'u«er. 

4.  To  obtain  a  .iiidgmeut  in  law  ;  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  law-suit. 

re'-c6v-er  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cover, 
v.  (q.v.).] 

L  To  cover  again  or  anew  :  as,  To  recm^er 
an  umbrella. 

*2.  ITunting :  To  start,  as  a  hare  ft-ora  her 
cover  or  form. 

*  re-c6V-er, «.    JTIecover  (l),  r.]    Recovery. 

"  The  pence's  head  belu^apllt  a^jaiimt  a  r<jckp 
Faat  aU  recover."  Tragedy  uf  llftipman. 

re-COV'-er-^blOt  a,    (Eng.   reoover  (1),  v.  ; 

•able.} 
\.  Capable  of  being  regained  or  recovered. 

"  The  orl^hml  Luijtort  of  such  iiaiiiua  ha«  faded  away 
n<-Nvillii'k-j«9  the  iiritiieval   imanUie  may  )>n  re- 
coV9rabU.'—Taglor:  Wordt  <inrf /'/ooo*  (1878).  ch.  1. 

2.  Capable  of  being  brought  back  to  a  former 
condition. 

"  A  prodfipU  oours« 
la  like  the  lun'a ;  hut  not,  liko  ula,  recoperaMf." 

Shakttp. :  Timon  of  Athtmj,  lit.  4. 

3.  Capable  of  being  recovered  or  obtained 
back  frnm  a  holder,  possessor,  or  debtor :  as, 
The  debt  is  reco7yeraffle. 

"  4.  Capable  of  being  re*;tored  to  health  or 
revived  fnjm  sickness,  faiutness,  danger,  &.c. 

re-civ -er-a-ble-n£sa,  s.  (Eng.  recover- 
ahle;  -Tir.ts.i"  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
recoverable ;  capability  of  being  recovered. 

"rc  cov-cr-gji90,  "re-cov-er-aunce, 
•  ro-cov-er-aunse,  .<:.  (Uecovkh  (i),  v.] 
lUcoveiy. 

•■  fly  hym  might  1>«  mode  many  grcte  rec«w0raunr>-i 
for  llie  royalnio  of  I'rnunco."— firtvifr*  ;  nvtuart ; 
QronycU,  vol.  11.,  oh.  Ixxi. 

ro-civ-er-ee't  *•    [''"g-  recover  (\),  v.  ;  -ee.] 
Imw:  The  ponton  agninat  whom  a  judgment 
Is  obtained  in  common  recover)*  (q.v.). 

"  Whereupon  Ji)d|tMi(>nt  wa«  Lilven  .  .  .  acfilnst  ttie 
tenant,  Bdwards,  who  wait  now  the  r#cor«rM. "— iU/o^rk- 
Uone  :  ComrHVtiL.  bk.  11.,  ch.  II. 

r6-c6v'-6r-er,  ».  [Eng.  recoitr  (l),  t.  ;  -^r.J 
One  who  recovers  ;  a  rceoveror. 


re-c6V-er-or,  a.     [Eng.  recovrr(l),  v. ;  -or.] 
Lavj:  The  demandant,  or  purson  who  ob- 
tains a  judtzment  in  his  £avour  in  commun  re- 
covery.    [llECOVEBV,  ^.] 

••  VesU-d  In  the  said  ntcomt^ror  by  Judgment  of  l»w.' 
—StuckHont:  C'/mntrnt..  bit.  ll.,  Cli.  13. 

re-c6v-er-^,  •  re-cov-er-ie.  s.  [Eng. 
recover  (1),  v.  ;  -y.j 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  recovering,  regaining,  retaking, 
reconquering,  or  obt;iining  possession  of  again. 

"  Tbey  are  paat  rrt-oivrjr." 

ahaktirp. :  '2  ffenry  r/.,  1. 1. 

2.  Restoration    to    health    from    sickness, 

faiutness,  or  the  like;  restoration  from  low 
condition  or  mi^fortune. 

'  ■  Hia  rfeovery  uinnlteBt«d  great  itrongth  of  mind.' 
—  WaUrrland  :   Workt,  v.  23i 

n.  Law:  The  obtaining  the  right  or  title  to 
sonietliing  by  a  verdict  and  judgment  of  the 
court  fii>m  an  o]>pt'8ing  party  iu  a  suit :  as, 
the  recovery  of  damages  for  libel,  the  recovery 
of  lands  in  ejectment. 

•  ^  Conimo7i,  collusive,  or  feigned  recovery: 
lyim:  A  fictitious  real  action  carried  on  to 

ju'igment,  and  fimndcd  on  the  supposition  of 
an  adverse  claim,  a  proceeding  formerly  re- 
sorted to  by  tenants  in  tail  for  ihe  purpose  of 
barring  their  entails,  and  all  remainders  and 
reversions  consequent  thereon,  and  making  a 
conveyance  iu  fee  simple  of  the  lands  held  in 
tail.     It  was  abolished  in  1838. 

"  This  coUiaive  recovery  operated  merely  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  convi;yance  iu  fee  siniple.  fr<>m  f.dwanl».  tho 
tenauHn-tiil.  to  Owldlnc,  the  p^l^chl*^e^.■■— £Hac*- 
itone:  CiirnmenL.  bk.  iL,  cL  Ift. 

"re-C0yle»  v.i.     (Recoil,  r.] 

*  rec'-re-an9e,  "  rec'-re-an-^j^,  •  reo- 
re-aunce,  s.  [Kng.  recrean(t);  -ce»  -cy.] 
Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  recreant ;  cow- 
ai-dice,  mean-spiriledness. 

"  For  he  ia  the  blisse  of  very  r«rr«tu»rc*." 
Chaucer.-  Tht  Laittentation  ttf  Atary  Uafidaitn. 

•  rec-rc-anHiise,  s.    [O.   Fr.]     Recreancy, 

cowardice. 

"  To  do  uirii  ph'fuiaunce  or  acfalM, 
in  Uiee  ii  i»  rtrcreauiulxMe." 

U'finaunt  q/tA«  Rot9. 

rec -re-ant,  *" rec-re-auut,  a.  Sis.  [o.  Fr. 
recreant]  pr.  par.  uf  recroirt;—  to  believe  again, 
to  give  back,  from  Low  Lat.  recredo—  to  be- 
lieve again,  to  change  one's  faith  ;  used  re- 
flexively, rccredere  se  =  to  own  one's  self  beaten 
in  a  duel  or  judicial  combat;  Lat,  re- =■  back, 
again,  and  credo  =  to  believe.     Cf.  miscreant.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•  1.  Apostate,  false. 

"  Tmu'd  rtrcreatU  to  God,  lut:rate  and  falM." 

iiilUtn:  P.  ft.,  lit.  1S8. 

2.  Cmven,  mean-spirited,  cowardly  ;  crying 
owt  for  mercy. 

"If  yet,  not  Inst  to  all  the  aeuseof  aharae. 
The  racreajU  warrior  heju*  the  ruiue  of  liune.* 

Pope:  Homer;  lltad  vl.  3SL 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  yielded  in  combat, 
and  cried  craven  ;  one  who  Ite^ged  for  mercy; 
henee,  d  cowardly,  craven  wreich. 

•'  Yua  are  all  reereanU.  and  dnatarde.'— 5haJfcef^  ;  % 

Henry  17,.  Iv.  i 

reo'-re-ant-l^.  adv.      [Eng.   recreant;  -iy.] 

In  a  re'ereaiit  or  cowardly  manner;  like  a 
recreant  or  craven. 

rec'-r6-ate,  v.t.  &  L  [Lat  recrmtus,  pa.  par. 
of  recreo  =  to  refresh,  to  revive  ;  lit.  =  to 
create  anew:  re- =  again,  and  creo  =  to  create ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  recrear;  Ital.  recncane,  ricrearB;  Fr. 

recr^r.J 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  To  revive  or  refl-eah  after  toil,  exertion, 
or  study  by  reere;ition  ;  to  divert,  to  amuse  ; 
to  reanimate,  ns  languid  or  fhtigued  spirits  or 
exhausted  strength. 

"  n^'cr^nfe  thruueWea  with  bonnt  and  Uudahle 
poiitUiiM."— J/of«.-  Vtopia.  hit.  11..  uh.  vl. 

•  2.  To  gratify,  to  please. 

"  Thr«e  ripe  fniltj*  i^rr*'rt/e  the  no«trll»  with  their 
aromatlck  aoenf— J/wr*.-  IHrine  Violo^uM. 

•  3.  To  cheer. 

"The  Lord  did  comfort  and  recreate  hlni."— rdaf .' 

John  xll. 

4.  To  create  or  form  anew.  (In  this  sense 
pron.  re' -cri-dui). 

"  Recreate  lun,  now  grown  rulaouii.' 

Ifonne:  LUan$. 

•  B,  Intrans. :  To  take  rertvation. 

"  They  aupiHiae  tlie  aouU  Iu  purftatury  have  llberljr 
to  recreate,  —t.  AddUan  :   Pretent  atate  qfthe  Jem, 


b6il,  b6^;  p^t.  j6^l;  cat.  ^ell,  oborus,  ^hln,  bcnQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^Wb:  ftln.  a?:  expect,  ^euophon.  e^Bt.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  :=  Bhan.    -tlon,  -bIoq  -  ah^n ;  -^on,  -flon  -  zliun.    hUous,  -tlons,  -sloua  =  eHUs.    -bio.  -die,  &c  =  bf  1.  d^ 
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recreation — rectifiable 


rec-re-a'-tion    (1),    •  rec-re-a-ci-on,   s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  recreationevi,  ace.  of  rtcreaiio, 
from  recreatus,  pa.  par.  of  recreo  =  to  recreate  ; 
Sp.  recreacion;  lUl.  recreazione.]  [Recreate.] 
The  act  of  recreating,  amusing,  or  refreshing 
the  spirits  or  strength  after  toil,  exertion,  or 
study;  amusemeut,  pastime,  diversion. 

"  Runl  recreationi  abroaJ,  and  books  at  home,  are 
the  inuocent  [.leisures  of  a  man  who  is  early  wise."— 
Drydfn:   Virgil:  Ecloyues.     iUedic.) 

recreation-ground,  s.  An  open  space 
get  apart  for  tlie  recreation  of  both  old  and 
young.  22  Vict.,  c.  27,  and  34  &  35  Vict., 
c.  13.  facilitate  grants  of  land  for  this  purpose. 
[Park,  Playground.] 

re-cre-a'-tlon  (2),  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
creation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  recreating  or 
creating  anew  ;  the  state  of  being  recreated. 

rec'-re-a-tive»  o.  [Fr.  rkriatif;  Sp.  recrea- 
tivo ;  Ital.  recreatrco,  ricreativo.]  Tending  to 
recreate,  amuse,  refresh,  or  divert ;  refresh- 
ing reanimating,  re  invigorating,  diverting, 
amusing. 

"  Let  the  mnsic  of  them  be  recreativr,  and  with 
wme  strange  changes."— flaco«     Etfayt,  No.  xxxvii. 

Recreative  Religionists,  s.  pi 

Ecclesiol.  :  An  association  formed  in  De- 
cember, 1800.  for  giving  popular  scientific 
lectures  on  Sunday  evenings,  sacred  music 
being  performed  at  intervals.  A  prosecution, 
which  took  place  under  the  Sunday  Act, 
21  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  failed  of  effect.  The 
Recreative  Religionists  have  for  some  years 
figured  in  the  Registrar-General's  returns  of 
sects  having  registered  places  of  worship. 
London,  England. 

•  rec'-re-a-tive-l^,  adv.      [Eng.   recrecuive; 

-ly.]  In  a  recreative  manner  ;  so  as  to  recreate  ; 
with  recreation  or  diversion. 

•rec'-re-a-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  recreative; 
-ness.]  The  quitlily  "r  state  of  being  recrea- 
tive, refreshing,  or  diverting. 

•  rec-re-aont,  a.  &.  5.    [Recbeant.] 

Xec'-re-ment,  s.  [Lat.  recrementum,  from 
recerno,  pa.  jiar.  recre(*-is :  re- =  back,  again, 
and  ceriio  =  to  sep;iriite.  1 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Dross,  spume  ;  superfluous 
or  useless  matter  separated  from  tliat  which 
is  useful. 

"  The  foulness  of  the  most  earthly  recrementt." — 
Bp.  Biiil :  Remains,  p.  41. 

2.  Physiol. :  A  humour  which,  after  having 
been  separated  from  the  blood  by  an  organ  of 
secretion,  is  absoilied  into  it  again.  The 
saliva  is  a  case  in  point. 

•rec-re-ment -al,  '  rec-re-men-ti'-tlal 
(tiassh)»rec-re-men-ti-tioiis,a.  [En^'. 

Ttcrement ;  -oi,  -itkil,  -itions.)  Consisting  of 
or  pertaining  to  recrement  or  superfluous 
matter  separated  from  that  which  is  useful 
ind  valuable  ;  drossy. 

"  There  are  tn  most  mercuilaa  either  recrement  itiout 


•  re-crew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Recruit,  v.]  To 
recruit,  to  enlist. 

"  To  reerew  other  companies." — Prince  Ruperfi 
beating  up  <tf  the  /Cebel  t^wir^ers,  Ac.  p.  xvL 

re-crim'-in-ate,  r.i.  ife  (.    [Lat.  re- =  back, 

again,  and  crimuuttus,  pa.  par.  ofcrim.nior  = 
to  accuse  of  crime  ;  crimen,  genit.  criminis  = 
a  crime ;  Fr.  recriminer ;  Sp.  recrimiiuir ; 
ItaL  recri'miTwre.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  return  one  accusation  with 
another ;  to  accuse  in  return  ;  to  retort  an 
accusation. 

*'  To  recrimiwtte  is  just." 

I'oung  :  yi'jM  Thoughtt,  V. 

*  B.  Tra-ns. :  To  accuse  in  return. 

"Did  not  Joseph  lie  under  black  Infamy?  he 
scorned  so  ninch  as  to  cle.ir  himself,  or  to  recriminate 
thcBtrurapet."— .SoufA;  Serviont. 

re-ciim-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  re- 
=  back,  again,  and  criminatuSf  pa.  par.  of 
criminor  =  to  accuse  ;  Sp.  recriminacion ;  ItaL 
recriminazione.]    [Recriminate,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  recriminating ; 
the  retorting  of  an  accusation. 

"  Prepared  for  their  dislike  by  mutual  recrtmina- 
ti<m."~Oolds7nUh  .■  1  he  Bee.    {I^trod.) 

2.  Law :  An  accusation  brought  by  the 
accused  against  the  accuser  on  the  sarae  f;ict ; 
a  counter-accusation. 

*  re-crim'-in-a-tive,  a.    [Eng.  recriminat(e); 

•ive.]     Kecriiiiui.ilory. 


re-crim'-in-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  recriminate); 
■or.]  One  who  recriminates  ;  one  who  retorta 
an  accusation  upon  the  accuser. 

re-crim'-in-a-tdr-y»a.  [Eng.  recri7ftirta((e); 
-or}/.]  Retorting  or  returning  an  accusation  ; 
recriminating. 

'■  Recriminatory  charges  would  be  gone  Into  on  the 
part  of  the  reipuudeat,"— Da«y  Telegraph,   Feb.   23, 

1386. 

re-cress',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cro&s,  t. 
(q-v.).] 

1.  To  cross  again  or  back. 

*  2.  To  oppose  again. 

"  We're  crost  and  recrott  by  the  Reprobate." 

Daviet :  Muse't  Sacrifice,  p.  53. 

*  re-cru'-9i-f!y',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
cnici/y  (q.v.).]     To  crucify  again  or  afresh. 

"  Jews  recruci/s/ingCiiTiiV— Adam* :  Workt,  ii.»*9. 

*  re-cru'-den-cy,  s.     [Recrudescence.]  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  recrudescent ;  re- 
crudescence, relapse. 

"  If  the  wound  be  not  ripped  up  again,  and  come  to 
a  rerrudency  by  new  fureigu  succoura," — Bacon  :  Letter 
to  Secretary  Cecil,  p.  15, 

re-cru-de8'-5en9e,  re-cru-des'-5en-9y, 

s.     [Fr.  recrudesceiice.]    [Recrudescent.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  recrudescent, 
or  of  becoming  sote  again. 

2.  A  fresh  outbreak  after  temporary  cessa- 
tion. 

"  Apart  altogether  from  any  actual  recrudetcence  of 
outrage,  "—/tai/y  Telegraph.  Oct  5.  1885. 

n.  TechnicaUy: 

1.  Bot. :  The  production  of  a  young  shoot 
from  the  top  of  a  ripened  spike  of  a  seed. 

2.  Pathol.  :  Increased  severity  of  a  disease 
after  temporary  remission. 

"  The  wfe-ither  is  stormy,  and  a  recrudescence  of  tb« 
epidemic  is  feared."— Ait/y  Telegraph,  Sept  1,  1885. 

re-cru-des'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  recrudescens, 
pr.  par.  of  reci'udcsco  =to  become  raw  again  : 
re- =  back,  again,  and  cru(ksco  =  to  become 
raw;  c7-iidii5=  raw  ;  Fr.  recrndescent]  Grow- 
ing or  become  raw,  sore,  or  painful  again, 
after  a  temporary  remission. 

re-cruif ,  •re-crute,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  recruter 
=  to  levy  troops,  from  recrH(e,  a  provincial 
form  for  recnte,  fern,  of  recn2,  pa.  par.  of 
recroitre  =- to  grow  again;  re- =  again,  and 
croilre  =  to  increase,  from  Lat.  cresco  ;  Sp. 
rechitar ;  Port,  recrutar,  reclutar;  Ital.  rc- 
clutare.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  supply  with  new  or  additional  men  ; 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  by  enlistment ;  to 
enlist. 

"  They  might  not  levy  moneyes  to  recrufe  and 
maintain  tlieir  army  when  raised."  —  Prynne  : 
Treachery  &  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv.,  p.  S3- 

2.  To  repair  by  fresh  supplies ;  to  supply 
or  remedy  lack  or  deficiency  in. 

"  Yearly  thy  herds  in  rigour  will  impair; 
Recruit  and  mend  them  with  thy  yearly  care." 
Dryden  :  Virgil;  Qeorgic\\\.  113. 

3.  To  restore  the  wasted  vigour  of;  to 
re.store  to  health  or  strength  ;  to  renew  the 
health,  spirits,  or  strength  of;  to  in\igorate. 

"  Then  we  think  to  refresh  and  recruit  ouraelvea," — 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol  vi.,  ser.  15. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gain  or  raise  new  supplies  of  men ; 
specif.,  U>  raise  new  or  additional  soldiers. 

2.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  anything  wa.sted 
or  exhausted  ;  to  gain  health,  strength,  spirits, 
&c.  ;  to  be  re  invigorated. 

re-cruif ,  s.   [Sp.  rcchtta  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  recluta, 

recruta.]    [Recruit,  v.] 

1.  A  supply  of  anj'thing  wasted  or  exhausted. 

"  In  hourly  expectation  of  a  remiit  of  Franks,  nnd 
they  are  but  now  arrived."— r.  Hull :  Genuine  Letten, 
li.  236. 

2.  A  soldier  newly  enlisted  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  an  army. 

"She  would  furnish  his  army  with  recruita."— 
Macaulay:  SisL  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  One  who  has  newly  joined  a  society,  sect, 
association,  &c 

'■  The  cap  will  be  filled  up  by  recruit.t  from  our 
sdiools  ol  art," — Daily  Telegraph.  Sept,  7,  1885. 

•  4.  A  substitute  for  something  wanted. 
{Pope.) 

re-cruit'-er,  *.  [Eng.  recruit,  v.  ;  -erj]  One 
who  recruits. 

'•  He  [Prynne]  WHS  elected  a  recruiter  for  Newport, 
In  OimwalL"— Jfood;  Athena  Oxon..  p.  43T. 


re-<sruif -ing,  pr.  par.  op  a.    [Recruit,  v.) 
recruiting-sergeant,  s. 

Mil. :  A  sergeant  deputed  or  authorized  t* 
enlist  men  for  the  army. 

re-cruif -ment,  s.  [Eng.  recruit;  -vient.] 
The  act  or  process  of  recruiting;  the  enlist- 
ment or  raising  of  new  supplies  of  men  for  an 
army. 

"  Recruitment  in  Bosnia  for  the  Egyptlao  gendar. 
mtnei.'  —Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  2,  1882. 

re-erys-tal-li-za'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  «-,  and 

Eng.  crystallization  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  recrystalUzing  ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
crystallized. 

re-crys'-taHize,  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Enj;.  crystallize  (q.v.).]  To  crystallize  again 
or  anew. 

rec'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  rec(<wm);  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
■aL]  *0f  or  pertaining  to  the  rectum. 

reef -an-gle,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rec(- 
angulus  =  having  a  right  angle  :  recttis  = 
right,  and  angubis  =  an  angle  ;  Sp.  rectangulo  ; 
Ital.  rettangolo.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

Geom.  :  A  parallelogi-am  or  quadrilateral 
figure  whose  angles  are  all  right  angles.  An 
equilateral  rectangle  is  a  square.  A  rectangle 
is  said  to  be  contained  by  any  two  of  the  sides 
about  one  of  its  angles  :  thus,  if  a  b  and  b  o 
represent  two  adjacent  sides,  the  rectangle  ia 
said  to  be  contained  by  a  b  and  b  c,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  expressed,  it  is  the  rectangle 
under  a  b  and  BC.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  ia 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  and  altitude. 
Rectangles  having  equal  bases  are  to  each 
other  as  their  altitudes;  rectangles  having 
equal  altitudes,  are  ta  each  other  as  theii 
bases. 

"B.  As  adj.:  Rectangular;  having  a  right 
angle. 

rect'-^-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  rectangl(e): 
•ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  an  angle  or  angles  of 
ninety  degrees ;  rectangular. 

2.  Her.  :  When  the  line  of  length  is,  as  it 
were,  cut  off  in  its  straightness  by  another 
straight  line,  which  at  the  inteisection  makes 
a  right  angle,  it  is  then  termed  rectangled. 

rect-fin'-gU-lar,  a.  [Lat.  rectus  =  right,  and 
Eng. a7ig'ii?ur(q".v.);  Fr.rectaugulaire.]  Having 
an  angle  or  angles  of  ninety  degrees ;  right 
angled. 

"N'or  doth  every  one,  who  hath  an  idea  of  ft  rw* 
angular  tnaii^'le,  presently  understand  that  th« 
siiuare  of  the  subtense  is  equal  to  the  squarea  of  both 
the  sides," — Cudworth:  JntelL  Syttem,  p.  65S. 

rectangular-coordinates,  s.  pt. 

Anal.  Geom.:  Coordinates  whose  axes  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

rectangular-solid,  s. 

Geom,  :  A  solid  whose  axis  is  perpendiculai 
to  its  base. 

*rect-in-gu-l&r'-x-t^,  s.  [Eng.  rectaiigw 
lar  :  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rect- 
angular ;  rectangularness. 

"  She  Bket<?hed  in  strong  caricature  ,  ,  .  hla  ri^ 
rectanguiarity."—MiiS  Edgeworth  :  Ennui,  ch.  Is. 

rect-^'-gU-lar-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  rectangw 
lar;  -h/.]  In  a  rectangular  manner;  innianncr 
of  a  right  angle ;  with  or  at  a  right  angle  or 
angles. 

"  At  the  equator  thereof  the  needle  will  stand 
rectangularly."  —Broume:  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  U.. 
ch.  ii. 

rect-2in'-gu-lar-ness,  5.  [Eng.  rectan^ur- 
lar;  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rectangular ;  rectaugularity. 

rect-em-bry-e'-je,  s.  pL  [Lat.  rectus  = 
straight ;  Mod.  Lat.  embryo  (q.v.),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  sufl".  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Solanacese,  having  the 
embrj'o  straight  Tribes:  Metternichiea, 
Cestrere,  and  Fabianeae.    (lifidley.) 

rec'-ti-f  i-a-ble,  o.     [Eng.  rectify ;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Capable  of  being  rectified, 
corrected,  or  set  right. 

"  The  erroursof  one  concoction  are  not  rectifiable  by 
an  0  th  e  r. '  ■ — fl  roiff  n«, 

2.  Geom.  :  Applied  to  a  curve  admitting  the 
construction  of  a  straight  line,  equal  in  length 
to  any  definite  portion  of  the  curve. 


fiite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  ^11,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9IC  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  fl;  ey  ==  a;  an  =  kw. 


rectification — recumbent 
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reo-ti-fi-oa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
rectijicationfm..  accus.  of  rectijicatio,  from  recti- 
jicatus,  pa.  par  of  recti/ico  =  to  rectify  (q.v.); 
ap.  raUiJlcacion;  Ital.  rectijica^one.] 

I.  Ord.  Laruj.  :  The  act  of  rectifying,  cor* 
recting,  orsettiuy  right  that  which  is  wrong, 
Incorrect,  or  erroneous. 

"  HLa  lordship,  by  th«  pveaeDt  »tAt«  of  things, 
[□ctudea  th«  rectifictUion  of  iheiii  lu  a  future  atitte/^— 
Warburton:  Dintit  Lfgation,  h)L.  v.    (Ai>[».) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  concentration  of  a  volatile 
substance  bydistillatlon,  as  wlK^n  spirit  of  wine 
is  prepared  from  a  dilute  solution  of  alcohol, 
by  repeated  distinction. 

2.  deom. :  The  operation  of  finding  an  ex- 
pression for  the  length  of  a  detinite  portion 
of  a  curve. 

^  Rectification  of  a  globe : 

Astron.  or  <!eog. :  The  ftdjustnieiit  of  a  globe 
preparatory  to  the  solution  of  a  proposed  pro- 
l)leiu. 

rec'-ti-fied,  pu.  par.  or  o.    [Rectify.] 

rectlflod'Splrit,  a. 

1.  Chem.  :  AIonIidI  with  sixteen  per  cent  of 
water.     Sp.  gr.  0'838,  strength  56  o.p. 

2.  Pharm. :  Used  in  making  many  tinctures 
and  spirits,  when  the  substances  contain  a 
large  amount  of  resin  or  volatile  oil. 

rec'-ti-fi-er,  s.     [Eng.  rectify;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiunje  : 

1.  One  who  rectifies,  corrects,  or  sets  right 
that  which  is  wrong,  incorrect,  or  erroneous, 

"  Certain  modern  rtctifim  of  prejudices.' — War- 
burton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  Iv.,  f  i. 

2.  One  who  rectifies  orrcllnes  a  substance 
by  repeated  distillations  ;  specif.,  one  who 
rectifies  liquors. 

n.  TechnicdUy : 

1,  Chem. :  One  who  refines  or  purifies  spirit 
or  common  alcohol  by  a  process  of  distillation. 
The  products  are  known  as  gin,  cordials, 
liqueurs,  Ac.  The  exercise  of  the  business  of 
a  rectifier  is  under  the  supervision  and  license 
of  thti  Kxcise  authorities. 

2.  Naut. :  An  instruTiient  for  determining 
the  variation  of  the  compass  on  board  ship. 
It  consists  of  two  circles,  either  laid  upon  or 
let  into  each  other,  and  so  fastened  together 
in  their  centres  that  they  represent  two  com- 
passes, the  one  fixed,  the  other  movable  ; 
each  is  divided  into  32  points  of  the  compass 
and  360°,  and,  numbered  both  ways  from  the 
north  and  south,  ending  at  the  east  and  west  in 
90".  The  fixed  compass  represents  the  horizon, 
in  which  the  nnrt.li  and  all  the  otlier  points 
are  liable  to  variation.     {Smyth.) 

rfic'-tl-fy,  •  reo-ti-fle,  v.t.  IFr.  rectifier, 
from  Low  Lat  rtctifico  =  to  make  right ;  Lat. 
rectus  =  right,  and  facio  —  to  make  ;  Sp.  At 
Port,  rectificar ;  Ital.  rettijicare.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  ;  To  make  or  set  right  or 
eoirect  that  which  is  wrong,  incorrect,  or 
erroneous  ;  to  amend. 

"  Truth,  although  lu  iwEddllng  clnthM,  I  find, 
Infornu  the  juilgnient,  r^fti/u-s  ttiu  nilud." 

Dunj/un:  IHtgrhn'i  rr0j/re44.    (TroL) 

XL  Technically: 

1,  Chem. :  To  refine  or  purify  spirit  or  com- 
mon alcohol  by  a  process  of  distillation,  with 
the  aid  of  certain  herbs,  essences,  and  other 
flavouring  ingredients.  More  strictly,  to 
aeparate  the  lighter  portions  of  any  liquid, 
and  render  pure  and  luuiiogeneous  any  alcoliol, 
ether,  or  volatile  oil,  by  repeated  distillation. 

2.  Geom. ;  To  construct  a  straight  line 
equal  in  length  to  a  definite  portion  of.  (Said 
of  a  curve.) 

H  To  rectify  the  globe : 

AstroTi.  or  Geog.  :  To  bring  the  sun's  place 
In  the  ecliptic  on  the  globe  to  the  brass 
meridian,  or  to  adjust  it  in  order  to  preimry  it 
for  the  solution  of  a  proposed  problem. 

r6o-tI-lin'-^-al,  riSoti-lIii'-6-ar,o.  [Lat 
rectiline(vs),  from  r«(iw  =  right,  straight,  and 
line<t  -  &  line;  Rng,  adj.  ku(T.  -a/,  -(ir ;  Fr. 
rectiligne:  Hp.  rectilineo ;  Ital.  rettilinen.] 
Straight-lined  ;  consisting  ofa  straight  line  or 
lines  ;■  bounded  or  contained  by  straiKht  lines. 

"Would  i>er»lRt  In  »  r«ctilhieiir  luutton.*— ifor«,- 
rmmnrt.  r,/  .■*.«/,  I.k.  IIL  ch.  xML 

rSo-ti['lln'-£-al-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  rectilineal  ; 
•ly.]     In  a  mctilint^al  manner  or  direction  ;  iu 

a  straight  line. 


•  Pec-ti-lin'-O-^,  a.     [Rectilineau] 

•  rec-ti-Iin-e-ar'-i-tS^,  $.  (Eng.  rectilinear  ; 
•Ug.]    The  quality  or  state  of  boiug  rectilinejir. 

■■  The  rtctHineartty  ur  uudulalory  luotlou  of  light.'* 
—CoUridffe.     {  »»6*r*r.J 

" rec-ti-Un'-«-ar-lJr,  odtf.  [Eng.  rectilinear; 
■ly.]     Rectilineally. 

"  Thej-  all  tend  ri-c(i!in«arli/  towards  m  o*ntre."— 
Po9:  A'ureka  1  Morkt  ISM,  11..  Hs). 

•rec-ti-lin'-e-OUS,  a.  [Lat  rectiline^is.] 
The  same  as  Rectilineal  (q.v.). 

"There  ars  only  three  rerfUineous  and  orditiHto 
flgurea  which  cau  aerve  to  tbia  porpove."— Auy .  On 
the  Vreation,  pt.  L 

•  rec'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  rectio  =  dk  governing  or 
ruling,  from  rectus,  pa.  par.  of  rego  =to  rule.) 

Gram. :  Government ;  the  influence  or  power 
which  one  word  exercises  over  another  in  the 
same  sentence,  causing  it  to  be  put  in  a  certain 
case  or  mood. 

rec-ti-ros'-tral,  a.  [Lat  rectiM  =  straight, 
and  rostrum  ~\  pmw,  a  beak.]  Having  a 
straight  beak. 

rec-ti-ser'-i-al»  a.  [Lat  rfc(H5  =  straight, 
and  serifs  =  a  series,  a  row.) 

Bot.  (Of  leaves)  :  Arranging  themselves  into 
exactly  vertical  ranks,  from  their  being  placed 
on  an  integral  part  of  the  circumference. 

rec-ti'-tia,  s.     [Eng-  rectum  (q.v.);  sufl".  -itis.] 
PaUiol. :  Inflammation  of  the  rectum.     It  is 
usually  due  to  violence  or  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body. 

rec'-ti-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rectitudo- 
straightncss,  npriglitness,  from  rectus  = 
straight;  Sp.  rectitud ;  Ital.  rettitudine.} 

*  L  Straightness. 

"  The  zlijzag  lines  lu  the  mouBtAln  i-KiigeB  of  New 
South  Wales  are  also  sufDcieDtly  li^touiidlng  In  their 
aberratioua  from  rectitude."—  DaUy  TeUffraph,  beut 
2d,  1S86. 

*  2.  Correctness  ;  freedom  from  error  or  mis- 
takes. 

3.  Rightness  of  principle  or  practice  ;  up- 
rightness, integrity,  truth,  honesty  ;  confnr- 
mity  to  truth  or  to  the  rules  prescribed  for 
moral  contluct,  either  by  diviue  or  human 
laws  ;  justice. 

rec'-to,  s.    [Lat.  abl.  sing,  ot  rectus  =  right.] 

*  1.  Law :  A  writ  of  right 

2.  Print. :  The  right-hand  page  of  a  book, 
opposed  to  verso  (q.v.). 

rec-tO-,  pref.     [Rectum.]    (See  compounds.) 
reoto-aterine,  a. 

A  nat. :  Of  or  Iwlonging  to  the  uterus  and  the 
rectum.     Tliere  arc  reclo-uternu  folds. 

recto-vaginal,  a. 

Pathol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina  and 
the  rectum.    There  is  a  recto-vaginal  hernia. 

reoto-vesloal,  a. 

Aimt.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  bladder  and 
the  rectum.  There  is  a  recto-vesical  pouch,  and 
a  recto-vesical  fascia. 

reo'-td-9ele,  s.     [Pref.  recto-^  and  Gr.  (ojAij 

(kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Pathol. :  Hernia  of  the  rectum.  It  often 
impli(»tes  the  vagina,  and  is  then  called 
Vaginal  rectocclc. 

rec'-tor,  a.  [Lat.,  ft-ora  rectus,  \>sk.  par.  of 
rego  ~  to  rule  ;  Fr.  recteur;  Sp.  rector;  Port 
rei(or ;  Ital.  rettore.] 

*  1.  One  who  rules,  governs,  or  administers; 
a  ruler,  a  governor. 

"  Caxar  !■  but  the  rector  ot  nil  Ule : 
llo  ot  an  •«ii)ire,"       //r»i  Jotuon  :  Sfjanu*,  t.  10. 

2.  In  the  English  Church,  a  clergynmn  who 
has  the  cure  of  a  parish,  anti  has  the  par>.'ii- 
;ige  and  tithes  ;  the  clergyman  of  a  pari.sh 
where  the  tithes  aro  not  iiniiroprlate,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  a  vicar  (q.v.). 

3.  In  the  Roman  Church,  the  liead  of  a 
religious  house;  among  the  Jesuits,  the  heail 
"fa  houtie  tlmt  is  a  seminary  or  college.    [Mih- 

HlONABV-RKCTOft.] 

4.  The  principnl  of  a  university  in  Fmnceand 
Scotland,  als<t  the  heads  of  Mxeterand  Lincoln 
tolU'gcH,  Oxford.  In  Kcotland  the  head-master 
of  an  academy  or  important  public  school. 

6.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  tho 
ctorgymau  who  hurt  chargo  ofa  parihh. 


"  rec -tor-aj,  a.  (Eng.  rector; -ai.l  The  sama 
as  Ue'Tokial  (q.v.). 

•  reo'-tor-atO,  s.  [Low  Lat.  redorxUus;  Lat 
rector  =  a  ruler ;  Fr.  rectorat ;  Sp.  rtctoradn  ; 
Port  reitorudo;  ItaL  rettorato.]  The  offlca, 
rank,  or  position  of  a  rector;  rectorship. 

•  rcc  tor-ess.  Tec-tress, ».  [Eng.  rector: 

1.  A  female  rector  or  ruler. 

"  A  m<j«t  perfect  reetorett  of  her  will.* 

I>rayt<in  :  Barom  )Vart.  L 

2.  The  wife  ofa  rector. 

•■  tu  thla  wny  the  worthy  r^ctorvu  conaolod  hertfllt' 
—  Thackeray:   I'aittt^  fair. 

rec-tor'-i-al,  a.     [Eng.  r«tor;  -UU.}      Of  or 

pertaining  to  a  rector  or  to  a  rectory. 

'•  1  lie  tlth'-n  of  uituiy  thlnga  . .  .  arc  In  tome  parUhet 
rectorfii.- -/ll.icktfo7te  ■  Comm^fU  .  bk.  L.  ch.  IL 

rectorlal-tltbes,  s.    Predial  tithea. 

rec' -tor-ship,  s.     [Eng.  rector;  -ship.] 

I.  The  olHce,  rank,  or  position  ofa  rector. 

*  2.  Rule,  direction,  guidance,  government 

"  Or  lirul  you  tongues  to  cry 
if  Judgment  T" 
ikitp. :  Coriolanus,  U.  a 

rec'-tor-y,  s.     [Eng.  rector;  -y.] 

1,  A  parish  church,  parsonage,  or  spiritual 

living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes,  and  globes. 

"  A  rectory  or  itarsonnge  Is  a  niilrltual  living,  com- 
posed of  land,  tithe  and  other  uhlatluiu  of  the  people 
neiuirate  or  dodic.ito  U*  God  In  any  congregation  forth* 
service  of  his  church  there.*— S/>f/mu»i, 

2.  The  house  of  a  rector  ;  a  parsonage-house. 

'  reo'-tress,  s.    [Rkctoress.] 

rec'-trix  (pi.  rec'-tri-yea),  s.  fLat  fern,  of 
rector  =  a  ruler.] 

*  1.  The  same  as  Rectoress,  1.  (q.v.X 

"  A  hit«  queen  rectrix  prudently  couuuauded  ke.'— 
Sir  T.  Herbert  :  Tracelt. 

2.  One  of  the  long  quill  feathers  in  the  tail 
ofa  bird,  which  guide  its  flight  like  a  rudder. 

rec'-tiini,  5.  [Lat  neut.  sing,  of  rectu»=. 
straight.] 

Amit. :  The  lowest  portion  of  the  largo 
inte.stiuo  extending  from  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon  to  the  anus. 

rec-u-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat  recuho  =  to  lie 
down.  I  Tlio  act  of  lying  down,  leaning,  or 
reclining. 

"  The  French  and  I  tallautraiuIationBexpress  neither 
I'oflltl'ju  of  session  or  Ttrubittiou." — Browne :  i'ulaar 
irrouri,  bk.  v..  ch.  vL  " 

•  re-onlle.  •re-cule»  v.i.    [Recoil,  v.] 
"  re-cole,  '  re-ouUe-ment,  «.     [Rkcoii, 

S.,  &.r.\ 

t  re  cul'~ti  vate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
cxdtivate  (q.v.).]     To  cultivate  anew  or  afresh. 


"  re-cul-tl-va'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  r«.,  and  Eng. 
cultivation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  cultivating 
anew  ;  the  state  of  being  cultivated  anew. 


"re-ciimb',  "re-cnmbe.   v.i.    [Lat  ?»• 

cumbo.]     To  lean,  to  recline,  to  repose, 

"  The  king  make*  an  overture  of  pardon  and  favour 
unto  you  upon  condition,  th.it  any  one  of  you  will  rw 
nonftr.  rent,  lean  li|>oti  or  roll  hlmarlf  u|K>n  i\w  iwnOD 
of  hli  m)vu"— Harrow :  Sermont,  voL  11.,  acr.  *. 

*  rS-ciilll'-benfe,  a.  [Lat.  recumhens,  pr. 
par.  of  recumbi)  —  t<>  lie  l>ack.]  [Reuumb.]  The 
act  or  state  of  resting  or  reposing  in  contldence. 

"  Some  of  our  divine*  hrliiR  In  a  rrrumAffft^*  or  rali. 
anoe  upon  Christ  for  I uatltl cation  and  aalvatiuo.'^ 
A'orlA  :  Light  to  Parudlte.  p,  6*. 

•  r6-<sfiin'-b9n-9J^,  s.    [Recumbknck.] 

1.  Tlie  state  i>f  being  recumlMMit ;  tlie  po»» 
tuie  of  lying,  reilining,  or  reiwsing. 

"  Helnxatton  of  the  laasuld  fntnio. 
By  soft  re-cumbenci/  of  outitrotch'd  ItmlM." 

Cot^pfT .   Tiuk,  t.  HL 

2,  A  at.atc  of  rest  or  repose  ;  rest;  iilleHtatew 
"  When  the  mind  has  tw>en  ono«  habttuatad  t^  this 

laxy  r«cun\benry."'~ljockf, 

rS-oiim'-b^iit*  a.    [Lat.  rtcumbens,  pr.  par. 
of  rccuniho.\     [Rkcumii.) 
I,  OrtUnary  l/xnguoge  : 
1.  Ivcaning,  n-elining,  lyli^. 
*'  The  shMp  r*rumbtnt,  and  the  shefln  that  gnu'd,* 
t'<>if/»*r.'  S**iUma  Alarum 

•2.  Inactlvo.  Idle,  nstleas. 

11  n»t.  >t  ZooL  :  Appllcil  U^  any  part  which 
leuMH  or  reposea  uixm  another,  or  to  a  plant 
lying  prostrati^  on  tlie  ground. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  J6^1;  oat,  ^ell,  ohorns,  5hlii,  ben^h;  go.  Kom;  thin,  \hlB;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xonophon«  ofist.    ph  -  t 
Kdan, -tion  =  slian,    -tlozi, -^slon^sbun; -(ion«    9lon  -  zban.    hsIous, -tloos, -sloua  -  abi^    -bio. -die.  ^^c.  =i  b^l.  d^ 
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recumbently— red 


•  re-cfim'-bent-ly,  adv.  (Eug.  Tecumhcnt ; 
-ly.]     In  a  le'cumbLMit  manner  or  posture. 

•  re-cu'-per-a-We,  a.  [Fr.]  [Recuperate,] 
Recoveiable. 

'■  If  thou  yet  by  counsjiyle  aitc  recupvrableJ"—Slyot  ■ 
Qovemour,\>)L.  i-,  ch.  xiii. 

•  re-cu'-per-ate,  v.t.  &  L  [Lat.  recupeTatu.^, 
pa.  par.  of  rccupero  =  to  regain,  to  recover.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  recover,  to  regain. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  recover. 

•  re-cu-per-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  Tecuperatio, 
from  rectipcratus.  [Recuperate,  Recover  (1), 
v.]    Recovery,  as  of  anything  lost. 

"  Tbe  rcproilUL'tion  or  recupi-ration  of  the  aame 
tblug  tliat  was  btfoie. "—-Uoro  :  Myttfry  of  (iodlinets. 

re-CU'-per-a-tive,  i.  [l-at.  rtcuperativns, 
from  recuperatus,  pa.  par.  of  remtpe.ro  =  to  re- 
cover.] Tending  to  recovery  ;  pertaining  to 
recovery. 

•  re-CU'-per-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  re- 
covers. 

re-cu'-per-a-tor-j?',  a.  [Lat.  recnpcratiuj?), 
pa.  i>ar.  of  recupero  =  to  recover  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
recuperatorio.]    Recupei-ative. 

re-cur',  v.i.  [Lat.  recurro  — to  run  baclt,  to 
recur  :  re-  =  back,  a^'iiin.  and  curro  =  to  run  ; 
Fr.  recourir  ;  Sp.  recurrir ;  Ital.  rlcorrere.] 

1.  To  return  ;  to  go  back  ;  to  come  back  ;  to 
revert. 

"  Let  U8  once  more  recur  to  the  words  of  dot  Lord's 
prediction."— Bp.  Ilorslvy :  .Scmtotu,  vul.  iL.aer,  19. 

2.  To  occur  again  ;  to  be  repeated  after  in- 
tervals, or  in  accordance  with  some  re^'ular 
mle  :  as,  A  fever  recurs. 

3.  To  return  or  come  back  to  the  thought  or 
mind. 

"  When  any  word  has  been  used  to  slpnify  an  ideas 
tliat  old  idea  will  recur  iu  the  miud  when  the  woi-d  is 
heard,"— l*'at£i 

*  4.  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  resort;  to  turn 
to  for  aid. 

"Toavoid  auccession  in  et«mnl  e\lf5tence,  they  recur 
to  the  puuctum  staus  of  the  schools. ' — Lnche. 

•ri-ciire'  (1),  v.L  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  cure 
(q.v.).]  To  cure,  to  heal ;  to  restore  to  health 
or  soundness. 

**  A  smile  rtcuret  the  wonndlng  of  ft  frown." 

.Shtibesp. :  Venua  &  Jdonia,  46&. 

•  Pe-ciire'  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  ricurer,  contract,  from 
recuuvriT.]    To  recover. 

"  IHoctor]  his  =:tede  Rgnyae  hath  anouc  rcci<r«rf," 
Lyd'jiite     Siege  of  Troy,  1555.  sig.  P.  v. 

•  re-cure',  &     [Recure  (2),  v.\    Recovery, 

remedy,  cure. 

"  The  thing  is  i)ast  r«curB.'—Udal :  Flowrts.  p.  156. 

•  Pe-ciire'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  rccurc  ; -yiiZt]  Curing, 

curative,  liealing. 

"  With  this  rcrureful  nuwlce.' 

Chapman  :  Gentleman  Uther,  V. 

•  re-ciire'-less,  •  re-cure-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
recure;  -less.]  Incapable  of  being  cured  or 
remedied  ;  past  cure  or  remedy. 

•*  Impressing  a  rerurelttte  woand." 

Chapman:  Boinfr ;  Hiad'sxi. 

•  Pe-ciire'-leSS-ly,  cidv.  [Eng.  recurekss; 
-ly.]     So  as  to  be  incurable. 

•■  Rencrele^Iy  wonnded  with  his  owne  weapons."— 
Oreene. 

re-cup'-renfe, "  re-ciir'-renHjy,  s.  [Eng. 

T&nLTrcn{i) ;  -cp,  -cy  ;  Fr.  recurreivx.] 

1.  The  act  of  recurring;  the  state  of  being 
recuiTBTit ;  a  return. 

"  Providing  .  .  .  against  the  rer\irrenc«  at  such  a 
calamity." — Alacaulay  :  JJist.  <jf  Hvg.,  ch.  xliL 

•  2.  The  act  of  having  recourse  or  resort ; 
resort. 

"  A  freqoent  recwrrertce  to  the  dangenms  prepara- 
tions."— Jtremy  Taylor. 

re-cur' -rent,  a.  [Lat.  recnrrens,  pr.  par.  of 
recurro— to  recur  (q.v.);  Fr.  ricurrent ;  Sp. 
recurrent e  ;  Ital.  recorrente.] 

1.  Grd.  Lang. :  Returning  from  time  to  time, 
or  at  stated  intervals. 

"  The  horses  which  he  requires  each  recurrent  year.' 
—Daily  TfUgraph,  Sept  25,  IhHi. 

2.  Crystall.:.A  term  applied  to  a  crystal, 
whose  faces,  being  counted  in  annular  ranges 
from  one  extremity  to  the  otlier,  furni.sh  two 
diflerent  numbers  which  succeed  each  other 
several  times,  as  4,  8,  4,  8,  4,  &c. 

3.  Anat.:  Having  a  reflex  course,  as  the 
recurrent  arteries,  &c. 


with  its  back  to- 


re current-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  Relapsing  fever  (q.v.). 

recurrent-nerve,  recurrent  iaryn- 
geal-nerve,  s. 

Ajuit.  :  The  inferior  laryngeal  branch  of  the 
vagus  nerve,  which  has  a  retiex  course  to  the 
larynx. 

re-cur'-ring,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Recur.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  ^s  adj. :  Returning  from  time  to  time, 
or  at  stated  intervals  ;  recurrent. 

recurring-decimal,  a.    [Circulating- 
decimal.] 
recurring-series,  «. 

Alg.:  A  series  in  ^vhich  each  term  is  equal 
to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  obtained 
by  multiplying  one  or  more  of  the  preceding 
terms  by  "certain  fixed  quantities.  These 
quantities,  taken  in  their  order,  are  called  the 
Scale  of  the  series. 

re  -  cura' -  ant,  a.  [Lat. 
recursans,  pr  par.  of  re- 
ciirso,  frequent,  of  recti rro 
=  to  recur  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  Said  of  an  eagle, 
displayed,  with  the  back 
towards  the  spectator's 
face. 

Recursant  volant  in  pale : 

Her. :  Said  of  an  eagle, 
as  it  were  flying  upwards, 
wards  the  spectator's  face. 

*  re-cur'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  recursio.  from  re-, 
back,  again,  and  cursio  =  a  running  ;  curro  = 
to  run.]    Return,  recurreuce. 

"  Near  two  and  twenty  rerurgiofu  of  tbe  included 
pendolnm." — Boyle:    Woriu,  L  6L 

re-Curv'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  recurran.'i,  pr.  i^r.  of 
rccurvo^  to  bend  back.] 

Her.  :  Bowed  embowed,  or  curved  and  re- 
curved. 

*  re-curv'-ate,   v.t.     [Recurvate,  a.]     To 

bend  back  or  backwards. 

re-cur'-vate,    re  curV-at-ed,  a,     [T*at 

reciirialus,  pa.  par.  of  rwuNO—  tobi-ndback: 
re-  =  back,  and  curvo  =  to  bend.] 

Bot:  Bent,  but  not  rolled  backwards;  re- 
curved, reflexed. 

re-cur -va'-tion,  s.  [Recurvate,  a.]  A 
bending  back  or  backwards. 

"  Aacendlni;  first  into  a  capanlary  reception  of  the 
breast  bone  by  a  serpentine  rcrunxition,  it  ascendetli 
Hffaiu  into  the  ueck."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  iiL,  ch.  xxviL 

re-cur'-va-ture,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
cxiri'utiire\(\.y.).'\  The  same  as  Recurvation 
(q.v.).] 

re-curve',  v.t.  [Lat.  recuwo^  rRECURVATE, 
a.]    To  bend  back  or  backwards  ;  torecurvate. 

re-curved',  a.    [Recurve.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bent  back  or  downwards. 

2.  Bot. :  Recurvate  (q.v.). 

*'  Ita  cluster  of  pink  flowers,  with  their  recuin-ed 
petals."— flurrouffTw.  Pepactoit,  p.  llfl. 

re-cur- vi-ros'-ter,  e.  [Rrcup.viro3tba-]  A 

bird  of  the  genus  Recnrvirostra. 

re-cur-vi-ros'-tra,  s.  [Lat.  reminnis  =  bent 
back,  and  rostnuii  =.a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith. :  Avocet ;  a  genus  of  Scolopacid.T', 
with  six  species.  R;inge,  Nearctic  region  to 
the  High  Andes,  South  Palaearctic,  East  and 
South  Africa,  Hindostan,  and  Australia. 
Bill  with  keel  flattened  at  base ;  tarsi  rather 
compressed;  toes  united  by  iudeuted  web; 
hind  toe  very  short.  Bonaparte  made  them 
a  family,  and"  afterwards  a  sub-family.  They 
are  now  usually  placed  with  the  Himantopins. 

re-cur-vi-ros'-tral,  a.  rREcmviROPTRA.] 
Ha\ing  the  beak  recurved  or  bent  upwards, 
as  an  Avocet ;  belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
Recnrvirostra. 

Te-curv'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  recurv(e);  -ity.] 
The  same  as  Recurvation  (q.v.). 

re-cur-v6-,  pr^.  [ha.t.  recurvus  =  bent  back.] 
Recurvate. 

recurvo-patent,  a. 

Bot. :  Bent  back  and  spreading.    {Loudon.) 


*  re-curv'-eiis,   «.      [Lat.  recun^u  .  from  re- 

—  back,  again,  and  eun0iis  =  bent.]  Bent 
back  or  backwards. 

"  In  others  I  have  observed  long  recunfoiu  tails, 
longer  tliiiu  their  bodies." — Derham  Physico- Theology. 
bk.  Tiii-,  ch.  vL 

rec'-u-san^e,  rec'-u-^tan-^y,  *.  [Eng. 
recusanit):  -ce,  -cy.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  a  recusant ;  the  tenets  or  principles  of 
a  recusant. 

"  There  Is  alao  an  Inferior  epeciea  of  rentsavcy  (re- 
fusing to  make  the  declaration  again&t  popt- ry  enjoined 
by  statute  So  C«ir.  IL,  s.  2,  when  teudered  hy  the 
prop«r  magistrate)." — BlacJatone:  Comment.,  hk.  iv., 
ch.  4. 

rec'-U-sant,  o.  &  s.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  recus&r 

—  to*  reject,  to  refuse,  from  Lat.  recuso  =  to 
oppose  a  cause  or  opinion,  to  reject:  re- = 
back,  and  causa  =  a  cause.] 

A,  As  ttiij.  :  Obstinate  in  refusing;  specif. 
applied  in  Engli.sh  history  to  those  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy, 
or  to  conform  to  the  rites  of  tiie  Established 
Church. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  is  obstinate  in 
refusing  ;  one  who  will  not  conform  to  general 
opinion  or  j-ractice, 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  :  One  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king's  supremacy,  or  who  refused 
or  neglected  to  attend  divine  service  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  worship  according 
to  its  forms  and  rites.  It  differed  from  a  non- 
conformist in  that  it  included  Popish  recu- 
sants. (In  the  example  the  word  is  appa- 
rently pronounced  re-cH'-si^nt.) 

"  But  sitb  our  Cburcb  him  disciplined  so  sore. 
He,  rank  recuaunt,  comue  to  cliurcb  no  more.' 

Davie*:   Witt  Bedla>^ 

^  By  1  Eliz.,  c.  2,  it  was  enacted  that  a  tine 
of  twelve  pence  should  be  imposed  ou  every 
one  absenting  hitu.st-lf,  without  reasonable 
cause,  from  liis  church  or  chapel  (of  course, 
those  of  tlie  Establishment).  Recusants  weie 
divided  into  four  classes  :  (1)  a  simple  recosant 
who  absented  himself,  but  liad  not  been  con- 
victed  ;  (2)  a  recusant  convict;  (8)  a  Popish 
recusant;  and  (4)  a  Popish  recusant  convict. 
Protestant  dissenters  were  relieved  from  tiie 
penalties  of  recusancy  by  the  Toleration  Act, 
1  William  &  Mary,  c.  18;  Roman  Catholics 
by  31  George  III.,  c.  32,  passed  in  1791,  and 
the  CatlioUc  Relief  Act,  10  Geo.  IV. ;  c.  7. 
p^issed  in  1829;  and  Unitarians  by  53  Geo.  ill., 
c  160,  jiassed  in  1813,  but  the  Recusancy 
Statute  itself  was  not  repealed  till  1844. 

rec-u-sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  recnsatio,  from  rt- 
ciuiatus,  pa.  par.  of  recuso -==10  recuse  (q.v.); 
Fr.  recusation;  Sp.  recusacion;  Ital.  rfCT(5a* 
rioTie.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  refusal. 

2.  Law:  The  act  of  refusing  a  judge,  or  of 
challenging  that  he  sliall  not  try  the  cause  on 
the  grtmnd  of  his  supposed  partiality. 

*  re-cus'-a-tive,  a.     [Lat.   rcciisatius)^  pa. 

par.  of  T-eciiso  =  to  recuse  (q.v.);  Eng.  adj. 
suff. -ire.]  Refusing,  denying,  ne^'ative  ;  tend- 
ing or  prone  to  recuse  or  lefuse. 

"  It  is  acquiaitire  and  effective,  or  renufUioe  and 
destructive."— S/*.  Taylor:  Huh  of  Corucience,  bk.  Iv., 
ch.  L,  rule  L 

re-cuse',  v.t  [Fr.  recuser,  f^om  Lat.  recuse; 
Sp.  &  Port,  reciisar;  Ilal.  recuears.]    (Recu- 

SAJ^.J 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

"  She  .  .  .  layd  in  her  ap^ieal,  which  also  by  tbe  said 

tudges  WHS  Ukewifle  recused. ' — Burnvt ,-  JiccoTiLt,  vul.  i., 
.k.  u,.  No.  28. 

2.  Law:  To  refuse  a  judge,  or  challenge 
that  he  shall  not  try  a  cause  on  the  ground  of 
his  supposed  partiality. 

"  And  alHO  doe  by  these  presentes  refnE^  reeine,  and 
decline  you  my  aiide  lord,  and  your  s.ild  colle;igTic^, 
and  your  Jurisdirti'm  upon  cansts  aforesaide."— /"uj:; 
Martyrs,  p.  1.207  (an.  ISBOf. 

*  re-cuss'-ion  (ss  as  sli),  «.  (Lat  recussus, 
pa.  par.  of  recutio  =  to  strike  back  or  back- 
wards :  re-  =  back,  and  quatio  =  to  strike.] 
The  act  of  striking  or  beating  back. 

red-,  pref.    [Re-.] 

red,  *rede,  *  reed,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  redd,  cogn, 
with  Dut.  rood;  led.  raudhr ;  I)an.  rod; 
Sw.  rod;  Ger.  roth;  Goth,  rarid^:  Lat.  rufits^ 
niher;  Irish  &  Gael,  ruadh;  Wei.  rhwdd; 
Sansc.  rvdkira  =.  blood  ;  Gr.  iaevBoi  {ereutho) 
=  to  redden,  ipvBpd<:  (enitkros)  ~  red  \  Eng. 
ruby,  rubric,  ruddy,  russet.] 


tate,  fdt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  f^tber;  we,  wet,  here,  csamel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  welt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ipiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oo  ==  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  tw« 


A.  As  adjKtive  : 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Of  a  brteht  wann  colour, 
resembling  blood ;  of  the  bue  of  that  part 
of  the  flolar  spectrum  farthest  from  violet. 
Bed  is  eomnioaly  used  to  iuclude  crimsou, 
scarlet,  vermiliou,  orange-red,  Ac, 

•' The  piirted  lln, 
Like  the  red  ro«e-bad  moUt  with  moratnff  d«w, 
BreattiiDg  dellgbL"  Ttwnuon  :  Summer,  I.M8. 

2.  Dot. ,  tfc  :  Of  any  pure  red. 

B.  Aa  substantive : 

1.  A  colour  resembling  that  of  arterial 
blood ;  the  colour  of  that  p:irt  of  the  solar 
spectrum  which  is  farthest  from  violet ;  one 
of  the  three  primary  colours,  ilixed  in  equal 
strength  and  proportion  with  tlie  other  pri- 
maries, it  yields  secondaries,  e.{t.  with  yellow 
It  forms  orange ;  with  blue,  riol'et,  tc 

"  Qeinm«d  with  green  and  red." 

Tennynn :  Knld,  SS3L 

2.  A  red  pigment.  The  most  useful  red 
pigineuts  are  carmine,  veriiiijion  (sulphuret  of 
mereur>'),  chrome-red,  scarlet-lake  (biniodiJe 
of  mercury),  madder-lake,  light  red,  burnt 
sienna  ;  these  are  yellow-reds.  Venetian  red, 
Indian  red  (carbonate  of  oxide  of  iron),  and 
crimson-lake  are  blue  reds.  Reds  are  derived 
from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  carmine 
beinj,  derived  from  the  cochineal  insect,  the 
lakes  and  madders  from  the  vegetable  world, 
and  the  others  from  the  mineral  world. 

3.  A  contraction  for  Red  Republican  (4. v.). 
i.  (PI.):  The  catamenial  discharges  ;  the 
menses. 

H  (1)  Red-antimony  =  Kermesile ;  red-chalk 
=  Reddle ;  red  copper-ore,  red  oxide  of  copper 
=  Cuprite;  red-hir-tnatite,  red  iron-ore,  red 
oxide  of  iron  —  llwrruttite ;  red  iron-vitriol 
=  Botryo(ien ;  red  lead-ore  =  Crocoite ;  red 
manganese-ore  =  B/mdoc/irojiift  ;  red  orpiment 
=  Realgar;  red  oxide  of  lead  =  J/tnium;  red 
•Uver-ore  =Prowstite,  rymrgt/rile ;  red-vitriol 
=  Bieberite ;  red  zinc-ore,  red  oxide  of  zinc  = 
ZiTKite. 

(2)  Red  is  coromoidy  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  most  of  which  are  obvious :  as 
red-btjcked,  red-hreasted,  red-cheeked^  red-coatat, 
red-coloured,  red-faced,  red-tuaded,  red-streaked, 
red-skinned,  red-tailed,  red-winged,  &c. 

red-admiral,  j.    [.\dmihal,  C.  1.) 

red-ant,  s. 

ZooL  :  A  name  given  tn  three  species  of  the 
genus  Myrmica  (.V.  ruginodit,  31.  scabriTwdi.i, 
lad  M.  Itevinodis),  formerly  classified  as  M. 
rubra.  Workers  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
long;  males  and  females  rather  longer.  All 
common. 

red-arches,  a.    IRost-footmak.] 
red-asli.  s. 
Bota  ny : 

1.  Fraxinus  pubescens,  the  Downy  or  Black 
American  Ash,  a  swamp  tree  found  most 
abunilantjy  in  i'enus.vlvaniH,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.     It  ilcsi  ly  rcsembli.'s  thu  White  Ahh. 

2.  Alphitonia  exceha,  a  Ilhamnad. 
red-backed  shrike,  s. 

Ornilh,  :  The  Butcher-bird  (q.v.). 

red  hand  fish,  a.    [Bamd-fisb.] 
red-bat,  s. 

Zool.  :  .ttalaplui  novaihoracensls,  from  the 
tcmpiTato  pnrts  of  North  America.  Length 
about  two  inches  ;  fur  hmgand  silky,  generally 
light  msset,  tinged  witli  yellow,  darker  and 
richer  on  tlie  back, 

rod-bay,  s.    [Dav  (4), .!.) 

red-beaked  homhlll,  s. 

Ornith, :  Rhynchaceroaerytlirorhy^chus,vrt(lcly 
distributed  over  Africa,  where,  from  its  cry  it 
Is  popularly  known  as  the  Tok. 

red  boar-oat,  ».    [Pamda-J 
red-boeoh,  j. 

Bol. :  l-aitus/crruginen,  an  American  species. 

rod-belllod  monkey,  a. 

ZooL  :  CercopUheauerylkrogaeter,  from  West- 
ern Africa. 

red-belly, «.    The  char  (q. v.). 

red-bolted  cloar-wing,  1. 

Unlom.  :  A  hawk-moth,  Trictilllnm  myopa- 
forme.  The  wings  are  trnnsiareiit,  with  black, 
red  and  piirjilc  markings,  llie  Inrvie  feeds  on 
apple  triea.     Rather  local  in  England. 


red 

red-bUled  onrlew,  s. 

Ornith,  :  Ibidorhynefiua  struthersi,  found 
only  iu  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
hills  of  Central  Asia,  It  is  nowhere  common, 
and  generally  .seen  singly,  but  occasionally 
met  With  in  groups  of  live  or  six. 

red-billed  wood-hoopoe,  s. 

Ornith.  :    Irrisor  erythrorkyncus.      [WooD- 

BOOI-OE.J 

red-bird.  <. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Perierocotus  fjteciosvs. 

2.  (See  extract). 
"The   Cardinal   Oroebeak,    the    Red-tArd   of    the 

Soutliem  StAt«a,  is  one  of  our  few  birda  that  preseiit 
the  double  attractlou  of  a  brUUant  aud  ihow7  plum- 
age nltll  more  than  uaiuil  powera  of  eong." — haird 
Brever,  i  Jiidguai/ :  yortA  A  mer.  Birde.  U.  lou 

red -book,  s.  A  book  containing  the 
names  of  all  persons  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

IT  Red  book  of  the  Exchequer :  An  ancient 
record  in  which  are  registered  the  names  of 
all  that  held  lands  per  baroniam  in  the  time 
of  Henrj-  II. 

red-brass,  s.  An  alloy  containfug  eight 
parts  copper  and  three  zinc. 

red-breasted  goose,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Brenthus  rujicollis. 

red-breasted  merganser,  «. 

Ornith.:  Mcrgus  serrator. 

red-brocket,  s. 

Zool. :  Cervus  rufus  (P.  Cuv.),  9u.bulo  rufua 
(Ham.  Smith).  It  is  about  thirty  inches  high, 
reddish-brown,  with  simple,  unbranclied 
antlers  ;  females  hornless.  Habitat,  the  low, 
moist  woods  of  youth  America. 

red-bugs,  S.  pi.      [PyRRBOCORID.B.] 

red-capped  snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  Brachysoma    diade-ma,    a    venomous 
insectivorous  snake,  from  Australia. 
red-oarpet,  s. 
Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Coremia 

munitata. 

red-cedar, «. 

But. :  Juniperua  virginiana. 

red-chalk,  s.  The  pame  as  BEDDLE(q.v.). 

red-chestnut,  a. 

Entim. :  A  British  night-moth,  Twniocampa 

rubricosti. 

red-clay,  s. 

Geol. :  Clay  coloured  red,  chiefly  by  oxide  of 
iron,  lluch  of  it  belongs  to  the  glacial 
period,  but  there  is  a  red  clay  at  profound 
depths  in  the  ocean.  It  arises  from  the  de- 
composition of  ashes  and  other  volcanic  pro- 
ducts. 

rod-coat,  s.    [Rf.dcoat.] 

red-cola,  a. 

Bat.  :  The  seeds  of  Stcrculta  aeuminata,  a 
West-African  tree.  They  are  bitter,  and  are 
eaten  to  impart  an  appetite. 

red-coral,  a.     [Coral,  f  (4).] 

rcd-corpusclos, a. pi.  [Corpuscle, II. 2] 

red  crag,  s.    (Crao,  2.) 

red-cross,  o.  k  a. 

A.  As  adj. :  Wearing  or  bearing  the  cross 
of  at.  George. 

"  And  tlioir  own  tea  hath  whelmed  yon  red-mu 

i'owcnil"        :i'-"U  :  Oun  Roderick:.     (CoucI,  11.) 

B,  .Is  suhst. :  The  cross  of  St.  George,  the 
national  emblem  of  England. 

"  Not  a  ilngte  ship  bearinij  the  red  cnea  ol  Bnlnt 
np'.r,(.  cuuld  Vfiituro  to  ehow  bcreulf."— J/ocauViiu  ; 
llur.  i:ny.,  cIl  rv. 

H  The  red  cross  on  a  white  ground  is  the 
emblem  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

rod-ourrant, ».    [Currant,  B.  8.) 

rod-cyllndrophls,  a. 

Zool.  :  Vylindrophis  rvfa,  a  colubriform 
snake,  from  the  liiisC<'rn  Aivhipelago.  It  is 
black  or  redilinh,  often  with  white  rings.  In 
Java  It  is  made  a  p.t,  and  aunietliuos  worn  as 
an  ornaiiielit. 

red  dace,  rod  fln,  9. 

Ichthy.  ;  Leuciioit  comutua,  common  all 
over  Kunipe,  north  of  the  Alps.  Cnlh'd  also 
Rongh-heBd.  The  flna  Ihiwuho  rod  during  the 
8]iawniiig  season. 
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bSa,  b6f;  p^at,  Jd^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus, 
-dan.  -tlon  =  shan.    -tlon.  -slou  =  shOn 


red  deal.  a.  The  wood  of  the  Scotch 
Pme.  Pinua  sylvestris,  a  highly  valuable  aul 
durable  timber. 

red-deer,  ». 

Zool:  Cerrua  Elaphua.  a  largo  and   hand- 
e.uue  animal,  native  to  Europe,  \Ve«tem  Asia, 
an  I  Nonhem  Africa,  where  it  is  found  in 
some  of  the  forests.     Kcarly  allied   to  It  b 
the    Wapila 
(C  canaiirn- 
>»)     of    the 
U  u  i  t  e  d 
States      and 
Canada;  also 
8  o  v  e  r  a 
Asiatic   spe- 
cies.   A  full 
grown    stag 
Is   about 
four  feet 
high  at  the 
withers; 
neck  thickly 
coated   and 
of  a  grayish 
tint,    body 
red  dish- 
brown,  head 
held    high, 
and    u  n  i- 
formly-curved  symmetrical  antlers,  which  are 
shed  m  spring.     In  winter  the  coat  is  longer 
and  grayer.  They  pair  in  Octolier;  the  calves 
which  at  birth  are  spotted  with  white    t,n 
dropped  about  the  end  of  May.     [Deer.) 
red-drum,  & 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Basse,  B.  2. 
red-eye,  a. 

Ichthy.  :  Leuci.KUS  erythropthalmna,  distri- 
buted all  over  Em-ope  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
distinguished  by  its  scarlet  lower  fins. 

red-eyed  flycatcher,  a. 

Ornitli.  :  I'irro  oUrace-js,     (IVilmn.) 

red-faced  goshawk,  •. 

Ornith.  :  Melierax  gobar. 

red-fin,  s.    [Bed-dace.] 
red-fire,  a. 

(Iiem.  :  An  intimate  mixture  of  anlphtir, 
chlorate  of  potassium.  lam]iblack,  and  nitnta 
of  strontia  (tlie  colouring  agent), 

red-fiah,>. 

Jchtky. :  Various  species  of  the  genus  Onco- 
rhynchus  (q.v.).  Oncorhynchua  sanguinoleniut 
has  Its  sides  in  October  blood-red,  though 
they  become  a  brick-red  in  January.  It  some- 
times weighs  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 

red  flames,  a.  pi.    [Prominencf.,  II.  l.j 

red-fiowered  currant,  s.    (Currant, 

red  flowering  maple,  s.  [REn-srAPLE.) 
red-footed  douroucouU,  a. 

Zool.  :  Nyctipithecua  rufivs,  from  Nicaragua. 
It  has  rufous  hands  and  feet,  the  ear-concha 
are  large  and  prominent.  The  hair  is  short, 
the  tail  cylindrical,  .nnd  the  animal  rescmblea 
a  Lemur  in  general  appearance. 

red  game,  a.    The  same  aa  Red-orodbe 

(q.v.). 

rod  -  green 

carpet,  a. 

Kntom. :  A  British 
genmeter  ninth,  Ci- 
dariu  psittacata. 

rod-grouse,  a. 

Ornith. :  iMijopus 
(Tetrao,  Linn.)  aco- 
ticua,  the  Common 
Grouse,  Moorfowl, 
or  Moorgaine.  a  well- 
known  gttme-bird, 
found  oninoorsfroni 
KloninouthKhirennd 
Derbyshire  north- 
wnnl  In  llritnln,  and 
In  similar  sitiintioiu 
In  Wales  and  In*, 
land,  not  oeeiirrliig  natiimllv  elsewhere.  Body 
nlHiut  Iw.'lve,  and  lull  about  four  inches  long. 
General  plumage  rich  chestnut-brown,  wiUl 
black  »]iotH  and  lines.     Ceni  bright  sc^irlol. 

rcd-guUet.  a.    irkhthroat.) 
red  gum-tree.  >.    (Uuu.trses,  t.) 
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yhln.  bench;  go.  Kem;  thin,  this:  sin.  09;  expect,  Xonophon,  oylst.    -Ing. 
;  -tlon,    «lon  ^  zhiin.     kjIous.    tlous.    slous  =  shils.    -bio.  -die,  it  ^  b?!.  doL 
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red-gnmard,  s. 

Ickthy. :  Trigla  pini,  a  coinmon  British  fish, 
about  fourteen  inches  long.  It  feeds  on 
Crustacea,  and  is  excellent  eating,  especially 
in  the  winter. 

red-hand,  s.  &a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Originally  the  arms  of  the 
province  ofUlster,  but  granted  to  tlie  baronets 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  their  dis- 
tinguishing badge,  on  their  institution  in  16U. 
It  consists  of  a  sinister  hand,  couped  at  the 
wrist  and  appaumee,  gules. 

B.  As  cutj. :  Redhanded. 

red-handed,  a.  With  red  or  bloody 
hands ;  hence,  applied  to  a  pereou  caught  in 
'the  very  act,  as  though  with  red  or  bloody 
hands.  (Originally  applied  to  one  caught  in 
the  act  of  homicide,  but  extended  to  one 
caught  in  the  pei-petration  of  any  crime.) 

"  They  neyer  yet  have  caught  a  party  of  ralden  rsd- 
handed."—l)aUi/  Te!firraph,Sov.  17,  168S. 

red-he  ad,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Asdepias  curassavica. 

2.  Ornith.:  ^i/(/i«ia7n«ricai<rt,  a  duck  closely 
aUied  to  the  Canvas-back.     {Baird.) 

red-headed  woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith, :  Mda nerpes /onai^yivorus. 

red-herring,  s.  The  common  herring 
highly  salt'd.  dried,  and  smoked,  so  as  to 
keep  a  long  time. 

red-horses,  s.  pi, 

Ickthy.  :  Catostomus,  a  genus  of  CyprinidBe. 
Called  also  Stone-rollers  and  White  Mullets. 

red-hot,  a.  Heated  to  redness  ;  red  with 
heat :  hence,  very  hot,  fiery. 

"  The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  slmooin,'* 

Byron  :  Man/red,  liL  1. 

Red-hot  shot :  Cannon  balls  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  fired  at  shipping,  magazines,  build- 
ings, &.C.,  in  order  to  set  them  on  fire. 

Red-Indian,  s.  One  of  the  copper- 
coloured  aborigines  of  North  America. 

red-ink  plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Phytolacca  decandra, 

red-kangaroo,  s. 

Zool  :  Macropus  rufus,  from  the  plains  near 
the  Darling  and  Mnrrumbidgee  rivers.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  great  fleetness,  and  the 
female  is  sometimes  called  the  Flying  Doe. 

red-knees,  s.  pL 

Bot.  :  Polygonum  Hydropiper, 

red-lac,  s. 

Bot. :  Bhus  succt'diiTiea. 

*  red -lattice.  '  red-lettlce,  "red- 
lettnce,  s.  A  lattice  window  painted  red. 
(Formerly  the  customary  sign  of  an  inn  or 
ale-house.) 

Eed-latticephras€s:Pot-'hon&eia}k.(SfMkesp,: 
Merry  Wives  of  iVitidsor,  ii.  2.) 

red-lead,  s.     [Minium.] 

red-legged,  a.    Having  red  legs. 

Red-legged  hug :    (TropicorisI. 

Red-legged  partridge : 

Ornith. :  Perdix  rufa,  or  rubra,  found  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  Channel  Islands.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  English  preserves,  but 
persecutes  tlie  common  partridge. 

red-legs,  s. 

1,  Bot.  :  F'olygonuvi  Bistorta. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Red- 
legged  Pai-tridge  (q.v.). 

"  The  officers  bent  on  partridge  shooting  inveighed 
against  tiim  for  passing  laws  to  prevent  the  red-l^t 
being  altogether  exterminated."— Stamiard,  July  17, 
1686.  p.  5. 

red-letter,  a.  Marked  by  or  having  red 
ietters. 

Red-letter  day:  A  notably  auspicious  or 
favourable  day  ;  a  d;iy  to  be  remembered  : 
so-called  because  holidays  or  saints*  days  were 
marked  in  old  calendars  with  red  letters. 

red-lettered, «.  Marked  with  red  letters. 

red-line  quaker,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night  moth,  Orthosia  lota.. 
red-liquor,  s. 

Oiem.  :  A  crude  solution  of  acetate  or  sul- 
pho-acetate  of  alumina  used  in  calico-printing. 


red 

'  red-litten,  a.    Red-lighted,  illuminated. 

■' Through  the  red-litten  wiiidofta." 

E.  A.  Foe :  Haurtted  Pdtact. 

*  red-looked,  a.  Looking  red ;  having  a 
red  face, 

"  Never  to  my  red-looked  auger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more." 

Shaketp.  :  iVinter'a  Tale,  it  2. 

red-lynx,  s. 

Zool. :  Fdix  rufa,    [Lynx.] 
red-maggot, «. 

Entom. :  The  orange -coloured  larva  of  Ceci- 
domya  trilici.     [Cecidomta,  Miastor.] 
red-man,  s.     A  Red-Indian. 

red-maple,  red-flowering  maple,  s. 

Bot. :  Acer  rubrum,  an  American  species,  so- 
called  from  the  brilliant  red  colour  of  its 
leaves  in  autumn.     Called  also  Curled  Maple. 

t  red-nuirl,  s. 

Geol. :  The  New  Red  Sandstone. 

red-mint,  s. 

Bot.  :  Mentha  rubra,  a  sab-species  of  M. 
sativa.  Not  uncommon  in  England,  rare  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

red-monkey,  s. 

Zool.  :    CercopHhecus  ruber,    from    Western 
Africa. 
red-morocoo,  s. 
B'jt.  :  Adonis  atUu'itnalii, 
red-mulberry,  s. 
Bot.  :  Moms  rubra. 
red-mullets,  s.  pi. 
Ichthy. :  The  family  Mullidae  (q.V.X 
red-necked  footman,  s. 
Entom.  :  A  British  moth.  Li(/tosiaru&HcoUis. 
red-necked  grebe,  s. 
Ornith.:  Podiceps  rubricoUis. 
red-necked    phalerope.    «.     [Phal- 

EROPE.  ] 

red-nlghtshade,  s. 

Bot. :  Erica  Halicacaba. 

red-nose,  a.  Having  a  red  nose ;  red-nosed. 

••  The  red-u'-iae  Innkeeper  of  O^vtntry."— Shaketp.  : 
1  Benry  If.,  Iv.  2. 

red-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Quercus  sessili/lora;  (2)  Q.  rubra. 

red-ochre,  £. 

L  Min. :  An  earthy  variety  of  Haematite  or 
of  Turgite  (q.v.).  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

2.  Chem. :  A  red  pigment  prepared  by  cal- 
cining yellow  ochre,  a  clay  containing  ferric 
hydrate. 

red-osier,  a. 

Bot. :  Saiij:  rubra. 

red-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ceriornis.a  genusofLophophorinsB, 
with  five  species,  from  the  highest  woody 
Himalayas,  ranging  from  Cashmere  to  Bhotan 
and  Western  China.     [Tkaoopan.1 

red-riband,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  The  same  as  Band-fish  (q.v.X 
red-pine,  5.    [Pine  (i),  s.,  2.] 
red-pole,  red-poll,  s.    [Redpole.] 

red-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Papaver  Rhrea?.  The  petals  are  used 
as  a  colouring  agent.    (Papaver.] 

red  pottage-pea,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ert'um  letis.     (Gc?i.  xxv.  30.) 

red-precipitate,  s.    [Precipitate.] 

red-rag,  s.    [Rost.] 

red-rain,  s. 

Physics  :  Rain  tinged  red  by  cobalt  chloride 
derived  from  meteoric  dust.  A  shower  took 
place  at  Blankenburg  in  1819. 

red-republican,  s.  An  extreme  republi- 
can ;  one  who  is  ready  to  fight  for  his  opinions. 
So  called  from  the  red  cap  worn  by  the  ex- 
treme republicans  in  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion to  intimate  their  manumission  from  tlie 
t\Tanny  of  the  aristocrats,  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  practice  of  placing  a  red  Phrygian  cap 
on  the  head  of  a  slave  when  manumittcd- 

red-ribbon,  s.  The  ribbon  of  the  Order 
of  th«  Bath. 


red-robin,  s.    [Rust.J 
red-root,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  A  popular  name  for  the  rhizomes  ol 
Sanguinaria  canadensis  ;  (2)  the  root  of  Geum 
canadense;  (3)  that  of  Ceanothus  americaiius ; 
(4)  an  American  name  for  Lachnanthes. 

red-rust,  i.     [Rust.] 

red  sandal-wood,  s.     [Sandal- wood.) 

Red  Sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  Any  sandstone  of  a  red  colour,  spec 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  [Devonian]  and  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  [Trias]. 

TT  A  red  sandstone  may  be  produced  by 
the  disintegration  of  ordinary  ci'ystaUine  or 
metamorphic  schists.  The  red  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  oxide  of  iron,  which  may  be  derived 
from  hornblende  or  mica.  It  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  preservation  of  fossils  in  the  stratuiD 
in  which  it  occurs. 

red  saunders-wood,  3. 

Bot. :  PU:ro<:arpu3  santalinus. 

red  sea-anemone,  s. 

Zool. :  Actinia  viesembryanthemum^  commOB 
on  the  south  coast  of  England. 

red-semnopithecus,  s. 

Zool.  :  Seninopithecu^  rubicundits,  from 
Borneo,  where  it  is  called  Kalassi. 

red-shanks,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Polygonum  Persicaria ;  (3)  Gf- 
raninm  Rohertiauum. 

red-short,  s.    [Hot-shobt.] 

red-skin,  s.     A  Red-Indian  (q.v.X 

red  snake-fish,  s.    [Band-fish.] 

red-snow,  s. 

Physics:  Snow  coloured  red.  Aristotle 
hinted  at  its  existence  ;  Saussure  in  1760  dis- 
covered it  nu  the  St.  Bernard,  and  Capt. 
Ross  in  1S19  brought  specimens  from  the 
Arctic  regions.  He  had  found  eight  miles  of 
cliffs,  600  leet  high,  coloured  by  it,  in  many 
places  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  where  the 
rock  was  reached.  Capt,  Parry  and  other 
Arctic  explorers  have  since  met  with  it 
abundantly.  Mr.  Shultleworth,  in  1839,  and 
Prof.  Agassiz,  in  1840,  examined  it  in  position 
in  the  Alps,  and  in  1S23  Capt.  Carmichael 
sent  it  to  Dr.  Greville  from  the  Lakes  of 
Lismore,  in  Scotland.  All  authorities  agree 
that  it  arises  from  minute  organisms,  vegetable 
or  animal.  Much  of  it  is  coloured  by  the  red- 
snow  plant  (q.v.). 

Red'Snow  plant : 

Bot. :  Protococcus  nivalis.  It  reddens  snow 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  Higher  Alps,  &c. 
[Protococcus.] 

red-sorrel,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hibiscus  Sabdariffa.    (West- Indian,) 

red-Spider,  s. 

Zool.:  Tetranychus  telarius,  &  "haxvest-mitfj 
generally  of  a  brick-red  colour,  found  in 
gardens,  where  it  spins  a  delicate  web. 

red-staff,  s. 

Milling :  A  straight-edge  employed  to  de- 
tect irregularities  in  the  face  of  a  millstone. 
The  edge  is  reddened  with  ochre,  and  colours 
prominent  irregularities  on  the  face  of  the 
stone. 

red-stuff,  s.     A  trade  term  for  the  oxides 

of  iron  used  in  grinding  and  polishing,  such  as 
crocus  and  rouge. 
red  sw^ord  grass-moth,  a. 

Entom.  :  Calocampa  vetusta. 

red-tape,  s.  &  a. 

A*  As  subst.  :  A  sarcastic  epithet  for  ex- 
treme adherence  to  official  routine  or  formal- 
ities. So  called  from  the  red  tape  used  in 
tying  up  official  documents, 
B.  -4s  adj. :  Characterized  by  red-tapism, 
red-tapery,  red-tapism,  s.  The  sys- 
tem of  red-Uipe  ;  extreme  adherence  to  official 
routine  or  formalities. 

*  red-tapist,  s. 

1.  One  employed  in  a  government  office;  a 
government  clerk. 

2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  official 
routine  or  formalities ;  one  given  to  red-tapism. 

"Throw  o\«r    th»t   tt\ff  red-tnput.'—Li/non:   Up 
Jfovel,  bit.  I.,  ch.  XI. 


t 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  irhat,  taM,  father;  ire,  \ret,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wou;  irork,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  oar.  rule,  fall:  try, 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  tw. 


red-throat,  red  giuiet, «. 

sifnfr'"'    P"     '■'"■'""'     Hamulon,     family 

Sin  "^ra"''  "'  wl'eii  the  mouth    sliuta    are 
generally  ofabnglit  red.    (ICwf /ndjau  ) 

red-throated  diver, ». 

Eu^o''"   '-"'""''""  »<'i''n"""n<JM,  a  notivc  of 

redtlpped  clearwlng, ». 

£n/om.  .-A  British  Hawk-moth,  Sraio/ormi- 
ca^armi,.    Th.  larva  feeds  inside  osieTtVi™ 

red-tombao,    ».     An   alloy  contaijina 
eleven  i,a.ts  c ipper  and  one  zinc.  """"8 

red  top,  s. 

tie  Tall  Rcd-top,  Tricuspis  seslerioida. 

red  twin -spot  carpet,  s. 

red-nnderwlns,  •'• 

Entom.  ;  A   moth,   Cnlomla.  nupta,   havin- 

l^foi'"''' T,I?', -^H^'  '"'"^■•■'  ''I'"*  «■:■!  whit? 
l»lo».      Ihe  hind   wings  red,   with  a  bla,-k 

rTar VI  f...  P"'''™'^'""  "f  «i"ss,  three  Inchea. 
i^aria  feeds  uu  wiUows  and  poplars. 

red-valerian,  s. 

Sot.:  CenlranllLus  ruber. 
red-ware, ». 

Sot:  LaminarUi  digitata, 

red-water,  s. 

rt,,');"'^"  ^'""' n-  •■  Heemataria  In  cattle,  occnr- 
rtng  "ccasionally  m  sheep.  It  is  of  two  kinds  : 
O)  Active,  ushered  in  by  a  disclmrge  of 
«X  f,H  ".'■  8'^"<'™">'  Vr,c.^A<=i  by  dysentery 
»ndd..nly  changing  to  obstinate  costiveness 
Immediately  before  the  red-water  apprrl 
There  is  laborious  breathing,  with  every  in- 
dication of  fever.     The  disease  rapidly  runs 

^  (w"'  ^P"*  "">  '"'""  «"""  suc/umb" 
U)  Chronic,  the  more  prevalent  form.      T'lo 

feed"s  'l^nrlT,?  f  y^'lowish-brown,  the  beast 
reeds  fairly,  but  niniinates  slowly,  and  after 
a  few  days  a  natural  ,liarrha«i  e/rries  off  tl  e 

p.  uIO)  consi.lere  these  two  forms  essentials 
different  maladies  ;  the  first,  inflammation  of 
the  kidney;  the  second,  inHamuiation  of,  or 
altered  secretion  from  tlio  liver. 

Red- water  tree  :  \ 

Sot.  :  Erylhrophlcmm  guinlentt, 

red  whelk,  s. 

British  channel  for  Fusm  antiquus.     [Fcsus.J 

red-whiskered  bnlbnl, ». 
Burmllf'  ■  "''*^''""'  •'°™-'"'  from  India  and 

red  withe, «. 

Sot.  :  Cumbrttum  Jacquinli, 

red-wolf, ». 

y.ool. :  CanUjuhatus,  (Vom  Braull ;  It  shows 
rnd'tot'lfe'r"'''?;!""  *r  '!"=  ■'"ckoUb.  aureu') 
i"rn  1,  I  ■'^',"' ^"^^  ""'P"-  The  stiff,  shagKy 
reddish  hair  Is  raised  into  a  mane. 

rod-wrasse, ». 

flsh'''''^n'^J /•"I'T  '"'^'"'',.,»  common  British 
nsh  ihe  i„alo  Is  generally  ornamented  with 
bine  streaks  or  a  bla.kish  band  along  tl" 
body  ;  the  female  has  two  or  three  ^large 
blotches  across  the  ta.k  of  the  fail.  Called 
also  Cook,  Striped,  and  .Spotte.l  Wrasse. 

ch' twi^**"  "■   '^'^'^-"""^  (Scott:  Sob  Roy, 


red— reddidit  se 


'■l'*/->/f<**  ••  <:  IProb.  from  the  same  root 
^  reudy  (q  vj  ;  sw.  rcia  =  to  prepare,  to  put 
m  order.)    (Chielly  Scolc/i.)  l"e,  uipm 

ha!r.  '°  *■"'  '"  '"^"  '•  *°  "'"'' :  ■".  To  red  the 

ri/ht^"  disentangle,  to  clear ;  to  set  or  pat 

J/Sa,',™.™?'/,''"^"  "*"'*  »P  "-•S~«  •■  Bear,  „/ 

people  flghtlng.     (Scolt:  H'uKrUy,  ch   Ixvi  ) 
desiructi™."""'"' ""■'«'='•  'o  "••»'^™  fro" 
(oT  )"  "'^  *"°  '"'  meanings  perhaps  for  rid 

A.  7'ranj. ;  To  counsel,  to  advise. 
"  I  red  you,  horipst  iu»a.  taW  tent: 
Ye  M  ahjvw  your  fully." 

gu^'s.  ■■"         <=■"««"««.  to  divine,  to 

re-dacf,    !>.(.     (Lat.    rerfa<:(t«,    pa.    par     of 
r,./,,„>  =  to  bring  into  a  certain  sUtTio  re 

^':?riv:,?s;?in^='-='^'"=-.»»d'J^= 

forin;  To  rXce"  °'""''''  *"  "^'"""^  »  =^^- 

e„,'.^  i'''°,?'^'  "*  redacteur  of;  to  give  a  pre- 
sentable literary  form  to.     [Redaction  ] 

tre-dic-tcur,  trS-d5o-tor,.<.  [Pr.j  One 
who  redacts;  one  who  prepares  Iitera?v 
matter  for  publication;  an  e'lit.,r.         ""=""^.>' 

re-dio'-tlon,  s.    [Fr.j 

1    The  act  of  preparing  literary  matter  for 
Jiges'tmg:'"=  ■'"'  ■"■■'  °'  ■■'^•'""-g  to  orier  or 

'>:'>.^<''o^XZ;Z^Z,T^t'  -l']-;.!'.  Pre~.t. 
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Knglith,  \^   3lo, 


S5^-'i:?'^»K:;'-/S2s^^jf^"i;[ss: 


■  2.  A  drawing  back. 

Sc;^:!'"^"""""'""*"™"^"*"*^"-'^"''.- 

rS-dSo'-tor,  s.    (Redactedr.) 

rfi-da,n-,  .I  (Fr.  (O.  Fr.  rc*,n(),  from  re-  - 
back,  and  d.nt  (Ut.  *,,„,  gen  t  deiitU-l 
tooth  :  so  called  from  the  sliape!)  ~ 

n  h/'^'  ■  ^  ^"■'^  having  two  faces  forming 
a  salient  angle  in  the  ,lirection  from  which  a,? 
attack  may  be  expected.  It  is  open  at  the 
goree.  A  double  redan  has  a  Veentl-ri ig 
angle  for  mutual  defence.  The  redai  is  t  ^ 
simplest  neld.work,  and  is  used  for  defcd"^" 
the  a  enuc^  of  approach  to  a  village,  bri.lge 
cllfei  'n;  ';■  f™'' of  an.ither  lleld-wirk,  it  is 
called  a  fliche      When  flanks  are  added  to  the 

oMimel't^.'""'^  ^'"'""'  "  ''»'"'=''»''  l«»"'"' 
"AnumlicrofBinAll 


plqueU  drlve'n°'l"i,'t« 
the    trrouiKl    at    the 


•red (!),».    (RiDK, ..] 
red  (2),  J,    ihedd.) 
•rod(,1),  -redo 


[A.8.  r.f(7.)  Advice, counsel. 

IllDhl  u  yow  ll.t.  „itl,  „„  ,.,j  „,  „,^.. 

C/Mucvr;  C.  T.,  S,62». 


•  rod, ro.  pnr.  or  o.     [Rede,  v.] 

[Rkd,  o.]    To  make  red  ;    to 


•r8d  0),  v.t 

icdilcii. 


u:£'^-'kT:'M'rZ'r;.":^^^^  "••■»  •""  •"•"»-» 


..  --TiiIiinKletftinl  r«. 
dan».  '—Sterne  ■  Trig- 
tram  Hhaniii/,  iv.  317. 

U  The  Redan: 
One  of  the  strong, 
est  Russian  fuitiil 
cations   on    II,. 
south  side  of  ■>- 
bastopol.      It  w.i 
Unsiiicessfiilly  a, 
saulteclbytheEiii- 
lish  on  Junes,  ana 

Sept  8,  18.')5.  The  retirement  of  the  Russians 
to  the  north  side  left,  on  the  latter  S'ti"„" 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Allica. 

to7en*de'"r'?iTev:"  '"  "  """  "  ""«"■'  8""""' 

*  p",^r;f"-°',  '-'i;   ";»'•  '■"''"■f"<>=to  di«. 

'  '  ;  ".'■  =  '''"'l*,  and  „r|7„„  =  to  nrovo  to 
srKUc.)  To  put  ,lown  by  krgiiment';  'di^ 
prove,  to  refute,  to  contradi,! 

th';  i^ji'iite  '~..':;'i'r.r,,,"':„l:,';-5r,i';:i;':3i':ifi' 

•oirio   nion»  cnrUlntv  nf  ..l—Vw-.t   .         ,         ~* '''•^" 

.w.,.ou,.„„'^Ji:;'^;;-rjii;';;;;;;.'„',X;,';:; 


'  ^t^  •*r,'f*'","*'°r  '■     to-   Fi--  :  Sp.  redarou- 
cmi ,   lUxl   r,dar„u,Mu.]     (Redabuue.)    The 

refutatio'^n:   '*"'""■'•  "="""'«■   '"■  "''I'^ving; 

";/r'ir;^ii';i."?,'»."^1'""<'"  <"  »■•"  ln~l.nc&"± 

connect.,  and  sulf.  .»n/.)  Tending  to  refute  or 
disprove  ;  pertaining  to  refutatioir;  refuUtory 

l«t"^'  .'Sci'ut.frv"'i„J".J""''""""-  ■"''"uiau.bu. 

TSnTc^^^  ""  ■"*'»  '»<ltrfasi--Cari;..-  cifj^ 

W. V.J.J    To  dash  again  or  a  second  time. 

red  -breast,  >.    (Eng.  red.  a.,  and  breast.] 

Ornithology : 

r„Lw°""'i"?  .  "'*«'"'"  (I-lnn.);  Erytham, 
nhtcula  of  later  systematists.  A  coinnmn 
European  bird,  of  social,  fearless  habTs™ 
wmter  It  becomes  extremely  tame,  aptmich'ing 
dwellings  in  seareh  of  food.    Generi   plum.^ 

?i,lTf,  T"  '""'™'  '"■'^'  reddislwirangf 
f«iing  into  gray  on  the  belly.  There  is  a  neariy 
allie<l  form,  E.  hinxunus,  in  Northern  l"e«ia 

Hv,  fr,?,  ,?'""."  ""■'  •'"■«"•  The  redbreit 
lays  from  live  to  seven  white  eecs  snri-,kl»H 
or  blotched  with  red.  Called  aho""  Robin  iS 
breast  and  Robin,  and  sometimes  R^  Robin. 

•■  The  rtdbrtau  feeds  In  wl„i„  from  your  h.nj  ■■ 

I!ln,l  r„t  /"°"f  '^  applied  in  Ameriea  to  the 
n  uebird  (q.v.),  and  to  the  Migratory  Thrush. 
'  Urdus  migralorim.  ' 

red-bud,  s.     (Eng.  red,  a.,  and  bud.] 

Sot. :  CerHs  Xitvpuutrum  and  C.  canademit. 

red-oip,  ».    [Eng.  rrd,  a.,  and  oap.\ 

1.  A  popular  name  for  anv  small  bird  with 
a  red  head.     {Tmnyson:  Card.  Daughter.  M  ) 

2.  One  of  the  class  of  spectres  which  ar« 

i-n'i'Kll.^'Ji'shr;'*'^'"^""'''-    (^''*c^iefl7 

red-coat, ,.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  cool.j 

I.  Ord.  Ixiny.:  Afamiliarnameforasoldler 
from  the  scarlet  tunics  worn  by  most  S 
nients  in   the   British  arniv      Tl,.  .  ?    ^'^ 

2.  Sot. :  The  genus  ErythrocUiton. 
redd  (l),  v.t.    [Red  (2),  v.] 
redd  (2),  t>.(.    [Rede,  ».] 
rSdd.  s.     [Prob.  from  red,  redd,  v.]    A  bed  of 

ov'.^.„;j;ri"lJM.',n°l';"i'"'f°  '•  ■•','M«ntlyfo,i„ed.  the 
•  locked.  '-/VriJ.  Ue°  "1  t,.i         '  "'  ""*  "  '"■"  •«  <» 

rSd'-d^n,  ■-.(.  tl  i.     (Eng.  re<f,  a.  ;  .«i.) 
A.  Trans.:  To  make  red. 

o»v.  liioi    '  Tl"  ''W'"'  "I'lili  hlnuelt 
O.ve  Kdlth,  rr.(.(,„rt  .m,  „„  b«,ijlt .  "lood." 

Br    ,  ...        r«»»ij/«,n  .■  Atlmvr't  /Uld.  ISC 

.  Intransitive:  •'wm.wi; 


1.  To  become  or  grow  red. 


"  The  Koto  eooo  rttUen'tl  Into  nufe.- 
o     T'  t'ow/'er .-  iTtiy  ^  Aml 

2.  To  blush  ;  to  become  flushed. 
rJd  dfin'-do,  s.    [ut  j 

Si-ts  Uw:  Tiic  te.hnical  name  of  a  clause 
imlispeiisable  to  an  original  charter  ami 
usually  ,iisert--d  In  cha,  u-r»  by  i  regress  u 
takes  Its  name  from  the  lirst  wo^Jt  ih„ 
clause  ,1  the  I.atlii  eharK-r.  R,dd"n.io  ilf^u 
""""'"'"■  *''■.■■  ""•'  't  «P.'"fh-s  the  n.  1,1  y 
S^  iJ  mTr"""'",'""'"''  '■»"  ''*■<"'  "'lp"l«t.d 
S^IKTlor!      "'  P«'-fo""'>-'  ^y  the  vassal  to  hi, 

rid  dfin'  dttm.  ..    [Ut,  ncut.  sing,  of  nd- 
de„d„s.  rut    pass.  par.  of  r«(,(o  =  loret,,„,  I 

In'^l"  J''°  """""  ^'^  "•''••''  ""'  '•  "'""'•ved 

'"lr^,:f  *  "•  '■*'■•  "^'-  =  '•»'•""  given  hlDl. 

d,.liv!!'™hi„'"''IV,"T'  !"  '"*"'"  *'"'™  «  man 
delnera  himself  In  disehargn  of  his  ball. 


-f^-t^JS--;:-— -.--p.^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
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redding— Redemptionist 


red'-ding,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Red  (2),  v.] 

redding -kame,  s.  A  large  -  toothed 
comb  for  comWiiig  tbe  hair.     {Scotch.) 

redding' straik,  s.  A  stroke  received 
by  a  person  iu  attempting  to  separate  com- 
batants. 

"Beware  of  the  reddina-itraik I  yon  are  coioe  to  no 
house  o*  fiiir-straa  death."— Scott:  6uy  ilannering, 
ch.  xxvlL 

red'-dxng-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Redding, 
Conncctii^ut,  near  which  it  was  found  ;  sutf. 
-iU  {Min.y] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  found  asso- 
ciated with  various  others  in  a  vein  of  albitic 
granite.  Hardness,  3  lo  3-5 ;  sp.  gr.  3'102 ;  histre, 
vitreous  to  eub-resinuus;  color,  pale  pink  to 
yellowish -white  ;  translucent  to  tr^insparent ; 
fracture,  uneven.  Comp.  :  phosphoric  arid, 
34*72;  protoxide  of  manganese,  5208  ;  water, 
13'20  =  100,  represented  by  the  formula, 
MugPoOa  -t-  3  aq. 

red'-dish,  a.      [Eng.  red,   a.  ;  -ish.]     Some- 
what red  ;  rather  or  moderately  red. 
"A  white  reddUh  ion.'—LevUicui  xiii.  4X 

reddish-buff,  s. 

EnU'ni.  :  A   British  night-moth,  Acosmetia 
caliginosa. 
reddish-gray  bat,s.  [Nattereb's-bat.] 
reddish  light-arches»  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Xylophasia 
tublustris. 

red'-dish-ncSS,  $.  [Eng.  rcMish;  -ness. 
The  quality  ur  state  of  being  reddish  ;  a  mod- 
erate de^oe  of  redness. 

•To  return  to  the  reddUhnets  ot  copper.'— Boi/?« : 
Workt.  i.  731. 

red-di'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  redditio,  from  redditus^ 
pa.  par.  of  rallo  =to  return  ;  Fr.  reddition.] 
*  L  OrdiTuiry  Language : 

1.  Tbe  returning  of  anything ;  restitution, 
surrender. 

'■  If  warlike  neeeasitie  require  it.  yet  with  a  pact  of 
reddition."— Prffiiite  :  Sooeraigne  Power,  pU  iv.  p.  167. 

2.  An  explanation,  a  translation,  a  render- 
ing.     (Bp.  Taylor:  0/ Repentance,  ch.  ii.,  §  1.) 

IL  Law :  A  judicial  acknowledgment  that 
thethinj^iii  demand  belongs  to  the  demandant, 
and  not  to  the  person  so  surrendering. 

ired'-di-tivo,  a.  [Lat.  redditivus,  fromreddi- 
tus,  pa.  p;ir.  oi  reddo  =.io  return.) 

Gram. :  Answering  to  an  enquiry  or  interro- 
gative ;  conveying  a  reply. 

"  Conjunctions  discretire,  re^i<iif  ire,  conditional  .  .  , 
ai«  raore  elejfautly  used." — Iiisiruetorj/  /or  Uratorji, 
p.  20. 

red'-dle.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  cognate  with 
Ger.  rotiiel:] 

Min. :  A  natural  mixture  of  red  ochre  (q.v.) 
with  a  clay,  breaking  with  a  dull  fracture 
resembling  that  of  chalk.  Useil  as  a  red 
chalk  for  marking  purposes.    [Ruddle.] 

*  red-dour.  s.     [Fr.  roideuty  from  rddir  =  to 

Etifteu,   to    li;ird-n  ]     tetreogih,   vii;ur,  power, 
force. 

'*  And  nith  an  hert  la  so  streliied. 
The  rcddijur  ought  to  be  restreined." 

Goicer  :  0.  A.,  UL 

rede,  *  reede,  s.    [A.S.  rc^d.]    [Read.] 

1,  Counsel,  advice. 

•'  Such  mercy  He.  by  hla  moat  holy  reede. 
Unto  us  tiiiglit," 

Spenser  :  Byvm  of  Heavenly  Love. 

2.  A  motto,  a  proverb. 

"  This  rteds  is  ryfe.* 
fipeitser:  Shepheard4  Catender :  July. 

rede  (l),  v.t.    [A.S.  rd-dan.] 

1.  To  advise,  to  counseL 

"  Therefore  I  rede  beware."* 

Spemcr:  F.<i.,LL  li 

2.  To  explain,  to  interpret. 

%  Obsolete  except  in  Scotland, 

*  rede  (2),  v.t.  or  i.    [Read.] 

*  rede,  a.    [Red,  a.] 

re -dec' -or -ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
dirorate  (q.v.)-J  To  decorate  or  adorn  again 
or  anew. 

*  re-ded'-i-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
•kdicutc  (q.v.),]     To  dedicate  again  or  anew. 

*  re-ded-i-ca -tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
dedication  (q.v.).  j  The  act  of  rededicatiug  ;  a 
second  dedication. 


re-deem',  *re-deme,  vX      [Fr.   rMinier, 
from  Lat.  redimo  =  to  buy  l>ai;k  :  red-  (lur  re-) 
=  hack,  and  emo  =  to  buy  ;  Sp.  redimir  ;  Port. 
remir  ;  Ital.  reiiimere.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  buy  hack  ;  to  repurchase. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

3.  To  rescue,  ransom,  or  liberate  from  cap- 
tivity or  bondage,  or  from  any  liability  or 
obligation  to  sutTer  or  be  forfeited,  by  the 
pavment  of  an  equivalent ;  to  pay  a  ransom  or 
equivalent  for.     (Leriticus  xxv.  49.) 

4.  To  deliver,  to  rescue ;  to  save  in  any 
manner, 

"  Wit,  now  and  then,  atnick  smartly,  shows  a  epark. 
Sufficient  to  rctrem  the  modern  r:w;e 
From  total  night."  Cotoper  :  Table  Talk,  664. 

5.  To  perfonn,  as  a  promise  ;  to  make  good 
by  performance. 

6.  To  make  amends  for ;  to  atone  for ;  to 
compensate. 

"  They  hone  that  yon  will  now  redeem  what  yoo 
mnatfeel  to  oe  an  error." — Macaulay  :  ffitt.  Eny.,  ch. 
xiv. 

*  7.  To  improve  or  employ  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  to  utilize. 

"  Redeeming  the  time  because  the  daya  are  eviL"— 
Ephfsinns  v.  16. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  receive  back  on  payment  of 
the  obligation,  as  a  promissory-note,  bond,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt  given  by  the  State. 

2.  Law:  To  recall,  as  an  estate,  or  to  re- 
gain, as  mortgaged  jtroperty,  by  payment  of 
what  may  be  due  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  mortgage. 

"  If  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  Jewel*  aa  a  pledge 
or  security  (or  the  reijaymeut  of  money  lent  thereon  oa 
a  d:xvcertJiin.  he  h«s  them  upon  an  express  contract  or 
condition  to  restore  them,  if  the  pledgor  performs  liia 
part  by  redeeminij  t'lem  in  due  time." — Btadatone: 
Comment.,  bk.  IL,  ch.  80. 

3.  Thiol.  :  To  effect  the  ransom  of  the  sin- 
ner from  sin  and  it*  penalty.  [Redeemer, 
Redemption.] 

*re-deem-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng,  redeein; 
-ability.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
deemable ;  redeeniableness. 

re-deem'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  redeem;  -ablf;.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  redeemed ;  admitting 
or  capable  of  redemption. 

2.  Purchasable  or  payable  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  capable  of  being  thus  brought  back  into 
the  possession  of  government  or  the  original 
promiser  or  issuer. 

■■  Perpetual  annuities  redeemable  at  any  time." — 
Smith :  WeaUh  of  JffUions,  bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

redeemable-rights,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Those  conveyances  in  property  or  in 
security  which  eontaiji  a  clause  whereby  the 
granter,  or  any  other  person  therein  named, 
may,  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  redeem 
the  lands  or  subjects  conveyed. 

re-deem'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng,  redeemable : 
-ni:ss.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  redeem- 
able. 

re-deem' -©r,  s.     {Eng.  redetai;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  redeems,  ransoms,  or  delivers ; 
a  ransomer,  a  deliverer. 

■'  What  belongs  to  a  redeemer,  and  a  Jud^  of  the 
whole  universe.*'— H'ii(er/and;  Work*,  i.  M. 

2.  Specif. :  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
World. 

IT  In  the  O.  Test.  Heb.,  Redeemer  is  'JMJ 
(goet),  used  for  the  Avenger  of  Blood  (Num. 
xxx^'.  12),  but  properly  a  participle  of  hii\ 
(gaal)  —  to  redeem  ;  cf.  Job  xix.  25  (R.  V.) ;  Re- 
deemer is  in  the  t«xt.  and  Vindicator  in  the 
margin  in  the  R.  V,  Tlie  word  Redeemer  does 
not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  idea 
does,  and  nn  this  the  theological  tenet  is 
founded.     [Redemption,  II.  3.J 

*  re-deem' -less,  a.    [Eng.  redeem;  -less,]    In- 

capable of  being  redeemed;  not  admitting  or 
capable  of  redeiiii>tion. 

"  Wretched  and  redeemlett  misery." 

Tragedy  of  Jlofmann, 

•  re-de-lib'-er-ate.  v.i.  &  (.    [Pref.  r«-,  and 

Eng.  deliberate  (q.v.).'} 

A.  In,tra7is. :  To  deliberate  or  consult  again 
or  anew. 

B.  Trans. :  To  reconsider. 

re-de-llV-er,  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  deliver 

(q.v.).] 


1.  To  deliver  or  give  back  ;  to  return. 

"Tbi^y  should  redeliver  back  again  to  him  the  laiuH 
they  had  gutten  before."— A'ort A;  Plutilrc^.  p.  89. 

2.  To  deliver  or  set  free  a  second  time. 
*3.  To  report. 

"  Shall  I  redeliver  yon  e'en  ao  f  "Shaketp.  :  BamUt, 

▼.2. 

re-de-liv'-er-ange,  s.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng, 
d*:liverance  (q.v.).]  A  second  delivery  or  de- 
liverance. 

•re-de-liV-er-^,  're-do-lyv-er-y,  i. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  delivery  (q.v  ).] 

1.  Theactof  redelivering  or  delivering  back. 

"  To  requyre  a  repayment  and  redelj/uery  of  the 
Bumines  of  money  appromi)ted."—i7iii/ .-  Edward  IV. 
(an.  -2). 

2.  The  act  of  delivering,  freeing,  or  delibera- 
ting a  second  time. 

re-de-m.and',t'.(.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  demand^ 
V.  (q.v.).J   To  demand  again;  to  demand  back. 

•r©-de-mand',s.  [Pref.  re-,and  Eng.  demand, 
s.  (q.v.).]  A  demanding  back  again  ;  a  second 
or  renewed  demand. 

*  re-de-mand'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  redemand  ; 

-able.]    Capable  of  being  redenianded. 

re-de-mise',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  demise, 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  demise  back  ;  to  reconvey  or 
transfer  back,  as  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  fee 
tail,  for  life,  or  a  terra  of  years. 

re-de-mi§e',s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng,  demise,  s. 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  redemising;  the  recon- 
veyance or  transfer  of  an  estate  back  to  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  demised. 

*  re-de-mon'-strate.  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and 

Eng.  demonstrate  (q.v,).']  To  demonstrate  again 
or  anew. 

•re-dem.p'-ti-bl©  (p  silent),  a.  (Lat.  re- 
demptus,  pa.  par.  of  redimo  =  to  redeem  (q.v.), 
and  Eng.  able.]  Capable  of  being  redeemedf; 
redeemable. 

re-demp'-tlon  (p  silent),  *r&-demp-ol- 

on,  s.  (Fr.  redemption,  from  Ijat.  redemp- 
tionem,  accus.  of  redem,ptio,  from  redemptus, 
pa.  par.  of  rtrt/inro  =  to  redeem  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  re- 
dencion;  Ital.  redenzione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  :  The  act  of  redeeming ;  the 
state  of  being  redeemed  ;  ransom,  release, 
deliverance,  rescue,  repurchase.  (LeviCiciu 
xxv.  51.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  Repurchase  by  the  issuer  of 
notes,  bills,  bonds,  or  other  evidence  rfdebt, 
by  paying  their  value  in  money  to  the  holders. 

f  Coin  redemption:  The  act  of  exchanging 
metallic  money  for  paper  notea  by  a  bank  of 
issue  or  the  National  Treasury. 

"Swapping  dollars  la  do  redemption." — Bon.  John 
Davia  :  Arenti,  April.  1892. 

2.  Law:  The  liberation  or  freeing  of  an 
estate  from  a  mortgage ;  the  repurchase  of 
the  right  to  re-enter  upon  an  estate  on  per- 
fonnance  of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which 
it  was  conveyed  ;  the  right  of  redeeming  and 
re-entering  into  possession. 

3.  Theol. :  Gr.  aTroAvrpojcri?  (apolutrosis)  =: 
a  ransoming.  The  ransom  of  sinners  from  the 
curse  of  tbe  liflw,  i.e.,  from  the  penalties  of 
the  violated  law  of  God  (Gal.  iii.  13),  effected 
through  "the  blood  of  Christ,"  i.e.,  through 
his  atoning  sacrifice  (Rom.  iii.  24  ;  Ephea.  i.  7; 
C.d.  i.  14;  cf.  also  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19  ;  Rev.  v.  9). 
With  this  is  conjoined  rausom  from  the 
domination  of  sin  and  Satan  (Col,  i.  IS,  14 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  IS,  19). 

^  Equity  of  redemption  :  [Equity,  If  (2)J. 

♦re-demp'-tion-ar-jjr  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
redemption  ;  -ary.]  One  who  is  or  may  be 
redeemed  or  set  at  liberty  on  payment  of  a 
ransom  or  compensation  ;  one  who  is  released 
from  a  bimd  or  obligation  by  fulfilling  the 
stipulated  terms  or  conditions. 

*  re-demp  -tion-er  (p  silent),  a.    [Eng.  r»- 

demptiy-'n  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  redeemed  himself, 

2.  One  who,  wishing  to  emigrate  from 
Enrope  to  America,  sold  his  services  for  a 
stipulated  sum  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  passage. 

t  Re-demp'-tion-ist  (v  silent),  s.  [Eng.  re- 
demption ;  -ist,]    (Trinit.\bian,  B.  2.] 


rate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


redemptive— redonbt 
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•  re-demp  -tJve  (p  silent),  a.  [L&t,  re- 
di;inpt{iL>),  pa.  p;ir.  of  rediuw  =  to  rt?'le«iii 
(q.v.);  Kn;^.  suft".  ■ive,}  Serving  or  tenJiug  to 
redeem  ;  redeeming. 

RS-dSmp'-tor-ist  (p  silent),  s.  [Lat  Re- 
demptor  =  the  Redeemer;  see  clef.) 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  founded   by  St.    Al- 

ghonsus  Maria  de  Lifjuori  (16i>(>^17S7),  at 
cjila,  in  17:J2.  The  Institute  was  approved 
in  1749  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  changed 
its  ori>riiial  title— the  Con^e;:ration  of  the 
Most  Holy  Saviour— to  that  by  which  it  is 
now  known.  The  members  take  the  three 
simple,  but  perpetual,  vows,  and  a  fourth,  of 
perseverance  in  the  Institute  till  death.  Tlitir 
principal  object  is  the  preaching  of  missions 
and  retreats  to  all  classes  of  Roman  Catiio- 
lies,  giving  preference  to  the  ignorant  and 
neglected.  Tlieir  dress  is  a  black  serge  cas- 
sock, with  cloth  girdle  and  rosary  beads.  It 
is  substantially  the  dress  worn  by  the  secu- 
lar clergy  in  Naples  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Redemptorists  have 
houses  at  Ctapham,  Bishop  Eton  (near 
Liverpool),  Tcignuiouth,  Perth,  Limerick,  and 
Dundalk. 

Be-demp-tdr-ist'-ine,  5.  [Reidbmptorist.] 
Church  nut.  (PL):  An  Order  of  nuns,  con- 
stituting the  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Re- 
deemer, founded  by  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de 
Liguori  (1096-17S7).  They  are  strictly  en- 
closed, contemplative,  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
they  reside,  and  assist  the  missionaries  of  the 
Congregation  by  their  prayers.  The  Redemp- 
toristincs    wear   a    reu    habit,  with  a    blue 


scapular,  and    white   shoes. 

house  at  Dubhn. 


They  have   a 


r€-demp'-t6r-^  (p  silent),  a,  [Lat.  re- 
d€in]>t(iu'i),  pa.  par.  of  redbno  ■=  to  TL-deeiu 
(q.v.);  Eng.  adj.  suflT.  -ort/.l  Paid  as  rausoja. 
((,7((i/'»wni ;  Homer;  Iliad.) 

•  re-do mp'-ture  (p  silent),  5.  [Lat.  redemp- 
turus,  fut.  par.  of  rt(/iHio  =to  redeem(q.v.).] 
Redemption.     (Fabyaii.) 

*re-dent'-cd,  a.  [O.  Fr.  redent  =  double 
notcliirik',  like  the  teeth  nf  a  saw.]  Furmed 
like  tlie  teetli  of  a  saw  ;  indented. 

re-^e-po^'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  de- 
posit (q.v.).]     To  deposit  again  or  anew. 

re-de-Sfend'.v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  descend 
(q.v.).]     To  descend  again. 

"  O  I  lot  tliHin  redxtcend,  oiul  itlll 
My  soul."  I/'jukU  :  letters,  bk.  IL,  lot.  &2. 

•ro-de-896llt',  s.  (Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  descent 
(q.v.).]  A  descending  or  falling  again  ;  a  re- 
peated or  renewed  descent. 

rSd'-giinip  *red'-g^^rn,  *reed-goiuie,  9. 

[Eng.    red,    a.  ;    A.  H,    guTid  —  curruptioo. 
(Davtes.)^ 

1.  Pathol,:  Strophulus;  a  papular  disease 
with  an  eruption  of  minute  hard,  soin-'tinios 
slightly  red,  clustered  or  scattered  pimples 
on  the  face,  the  neek,  or  even  the  whole 
body  of  young  Infants.  Cause,  derangement 
of  the  stomach  or  jnti'stincs  through  improper 
feeding  or  from  dentition. 

"It'i  DotliInK  In  t)ie  world  but  th«  r^d-ffum." — J/Ut 
Au$t€n  :  Seiitt  A  Stnuibitita,  ch,  xxxvll. 

2.  Bot,,  Agric.y  dc. :  A  disease  of  grain ;  a 
kind  ofbliglit.    IRusT.] 

rSd-hi-bl'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  rtdhiUUio,  from  rtd- 
hibitvs,  pa.  par.  of  rcdhiheo  =  to  give  or  re- 
ceive back  :  red-  (for  re-)  =  back,  and  habeo  = 
to  have.] 

Lata:  An  action  allowed  to  a  purchaser  by 
■which  to  annul  thn  sale  of  Bonie  movable,  and 
oblige  the  seller  to  take  It  back  ngain  upon  the 
purchaser's  finding  It  damaged,  or  that  there 
was  some  deceit,  &c. 

•  rSd  hIl)'-I-t6r-#,  a.  [TM.  rfdhmt(u3\  pa. 
par.  ufrr'lhiboo  ;  Eng.  adj.  snfT.  -ory.] 

Law:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  redhibition 
(q.v.). 

idd  -horn,  ».    [Eng.  red,  and  hom.\ 
Entom.  {PL):  Tlie  Rhndoceridnj  (q.v.). 

re'-di~a,   s.      [From    Francisco    Rvdi   (IQ'ZQ- 

lOl'S),  the  Italian  physiologist  (?).] 

Zool.  :  The  stiigo  of  development  Inntrcma- 
tode  tiat-worm  in  whi<!li  It  has  ceased  to  bo  n 
ciliated  embryo  and  liua  become  a  cyllndri(tfil 


sac,  with  two  lateral  projections  and  a  tajter- 
ing  tail.  There  is  a  mouth,  and  a  simple  intes- 
tine. Buds  ultimately  spring  from  within  the 
rt-di:i.  and  ft  higher  stage  of  development  is 
reaclted.    Called  also  King's  Yellow  worm. 

•rSd'-J-^nt,  a.  [Lat.  rediens,  pr.  par.  of 
Tfd,o  =  Ut  return  :  red-=  back,  and  w  =  to  go.] 
R«  turn  ing. 

•  r©-dl-gest',  v.t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  digest, 

V.  (q.v.).  J  To  digest  or  reduce  to  form  again 
or  afresh. 

•  re-dJ-min'-ish,  v.(.  or  i.  ^Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  diminish  (ii.v.).J     To  dimmish  again. 

red-in-gote',  5.  [Fr.,  corrupt,  from  Eng. 
riilintj-coat.]  A  long,  plain,  double-breasted 
outside  clunk  for  ladies  wear. 

"  rcd-5tn'-te-grate,  a.  [Lat.  redintegrattts, 
pa.  par.  of  rfdintegro  =  to  renew  :  red-  = 
biick,  again,  and  inte'jro  =  to  make  whole; 
iut^ijer  =  whole,]  [Inteoer.]  Renewed  ;  re- 
stored to  a  perfect  state  ;  made  wliole  or  per- 
fect again. 

"  The  kingdom  of  Fnmc«  in  flourUhing  eatute,  being 
redintfgritte  lu  tliwue  i  principal  nit-uibt^re  wliicli 
anciently  had  been  portions  ol  tlie  rrown.  and  were 
after  diftMver«d."—Afjcion.'  Henry  VII.,  p.  40. 

•  red-in'-te-grate,  v.t.  [Reptn-tegrate,  a.\ 
To  renew;  to  restore  to  a  perfect  state;  to 
make  whole  or  perfect  again. 

"  Thtf  demonlack  body,  beiog  dlrlded,  Ii  quickly 
redintfgratfd  by  conlMCciice,  aa  air  or  water."  —Cud- 
fgorth  :  InteU.  Hyttem,  p.  6H. 

•  red-in-tc-gra'-tlon,  &.  {lAt.  redinttgrcuio, 
from  redintetjratns.  pa.  par.  of  redintegro  =^  to 
renew.]  Tlie  act  or  process  of  redintegrating 
or  restoring  to  a  whole  or  perfect  state  ;  reno- 
vation, renewal. 

"  When  God  Himself  broke  them  [the  tables  of  the 
Lnw),  there  la  no  possible  rtKiintf/raiioTL" — Bai«  : 
Itiotnity  of  Cfirittlan  /ieltjion,  ch.  iv. 

%  Law  of  Redintegration  : 

Metaph. :  (See  extract). 

"  Thii  law  may  be  tlni«  enounced  :  Those  thoughts 
suggent  eiu:h  otlicr  which  had  previously  coiiiititutt'<l 
iiarta  o(  tlie  same  entiroor  total  act  of  cognition.  Nuw 
to  tiie  sama  entire  or  total  act  belong,  as  integral  or 
confttitueMt  pAits,  In  the  lirst  place,  those  thoughts 
whluh  aroMC  at  the  same  time,  or  in  tinmedlate  eouse- 
cutiuu  :  and  In  the  aecoud.  those  thoughts  which  are 
b'lund  up  into  one  by  tlieir  mutual  afflnitv.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  two  Laws  of  Hiinultan<;ity  ami  AtBiilty 
are  carried  up  into  unity,  iu  the  higlier  Lau?  of  Rfd- 
intf'jriUicin,  or  Totality;  and  hy  this  one  Uw  the 
whule  iihaeuomeua  of  .^saoclatiuu  may  be  easily  ex- 
pUuued."— J/ftmUton  ;  Uataph.  (cd.  MaoMl),  U.  238. 

ro-di-rect',  v.t.     To  direct  again,  as  a  letter 

re  direct',  a. 

Laxo  :  Referring  to  a  second  examination,  by 
tho  original  examiner,  of  a  witness  who  baa 
l>een  cruss-examiued  iu  the  interim. 

'  ro  -dis-burse',    *  re -dls- bourse,    i- ^ 

[I'ref.  f-,  and  Kng.  disbur.o:  {q.v.).']  To  dis- 
burse again  ;  to  repay,  to  refund  ;  to  give  back. 

"  Hi*  borrowed  wat«n  forst  to  rcdUbottrta' 

Sp filter:  /■.  (?..  IV.  ilL  27. 

re-dis-cov'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
discover  ('i.v.).J    To  discover  again  or  anew. 

re  dis-jwrse',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  dis- 
perse ('I. v.). J     To  disperse  again. 

"  Which  can  by  no  means  rfdUpernf  her  shade." 

ItrtiUhuhiyt:  Natu.ro'$  Embauic,  p.  2»0. 

•  rfi-dis-poje',  v.t.  [Pref.,  re-,  and  Eng. 
dispose  ('i.v.).]    To  dispose  or  adjust  again. 

re- dis- seize',  v.t,     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  di^- 

»ei2>:  (q.V.).J 

Law :  To  disseize  again  or  n  second  time. 

re-dls-selz'-in,  t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  dis- 
seizin (q.v.).] 

T.au' :  A  writ  to  recover  seizin  of  lands  or 
tenements  against  a  redlsseizor. 

ro  diS-8dlz''Or.«.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  dit- 

5fuv/rOi.v.).] 

Imw  :  One  who  disseizes  lands  or  tenements 
a  second  time,  or  aft<-r  a  recovery  of  tho  same 
from  him  iu  an  action  of  novel  diasoistn. 

rO'dli^  fdlvo',  t'.f.     [Pref.  re,  and  Eng.  dts- 

aolve  ('i.v.).J     To  dissolve  again  or  anew. 

ro-dls-trib-ute.  v,t,  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
di.flrihute  (q.v.).]  To  distribute  again  or 
jifrpHh  ;  to  apportion  anew. 

r6-dl8-trl-bU'-tlon.  *.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
dUtrihution  (q.v.).J  The  act  of  rediHtrlhuting  ; 


a  second  or  fresh  distribution  or  apportion- 
ment. 

^  The  redistribution  of  seat<i  mnstitnted  an 
essential  i«art  of  the  RefcH-ni  Hill  of  is.T2  and 
lNt>7,  and  in  1885  followed  the  Fraucliise  Act 
of  1S84.     [Reform  acts.] 

•  re-di'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  redHio,  from  reditus^ 
pa.  i>ar.  of  reiieo  =  to  return.]  [Rrdient.] 
The  act  of  going  or  coming  back  ;  return. 

"  Hake  the  d«y  of  your  redirUm  Mene." 

Chapman:  hovne-r :  fjjgu»yyi. 

re-dX-vido',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  divide 

(q.v.).]     To  divide  again  or  anew. 

*  ro-di-vived',  o.  (Lat.  redivivus  =  revived.] 
Made  to  live  again  ;  revived. 

"  Beware  of  all  cither  iiew-dorU^d  or  rtditlved 
errours  of  opiiUon."— /(p.  J/att :  Revtlation  Unr«- 
vealtd.  §  31. 

*red'-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  red,  a.  ;  -ly.)  Withred- 
ness. 

"  And  blood  i4  mingled  with  the  dabbing  strenni. 
Which  runs  all  r.  Uty  till  tin-  iu..ruiui:  W-mi-" 

ll-/ron  :  Lara.  il.  11 

*  red-mans,  '  rad-mans,  $.  pi.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  first  element  prob.  =  ride  or  road.] 
Men  who  by  the  tenure  or  custom  of  their 
lands  were  to  ride  with  or  for  tlie  lord  of  the 
manor  when  he  went  about  his  business. 
(Domesday.) 

red' -ness,  5.  [Eng.  red,  a. ;  -ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  red  ;  a  red  colour. 

"  There  was  a  prottv  rednn*  In  hU  llpa." 

HJutkcMp. :  At  rou  LiXe  It.  ill.  &. 

•  re-dd',  v.t.  [VrQi.  re-,  and  Eng.  do  (q.v.).] 
To  do  over  ag:iin. 

"  We  do  but  redo  old  vices."— So»irfy< ;  Trateli,  p.  3«. 

red'-o-len90,  •  red'-6-l9n-9y,  s.  [Eng. 
redol€n(j) ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  redolent ;  ]ierfunie,  fragrance. 

"  Their  flowers  attra<-t  spiders  with  tholr  rtdolfncy." 
— Mortirncr .-  UtubanUry. 

red'-O-lent,  a.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  redoUns,  pr. 
par.  of  redolco  =  to  give  out  a  smell  :  rcil-  (for 
re-)  —  back,  again,  and  o^o  =  to  smell;  Ital. 
re<Ment€.]  Having  or  giving  out  a  sweet 
smell ;  sweet-smelling  ;  fragrant,  odorous. 

'*  Honey  rfdotent  of  spilng." 

Oryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamrtrphotet  XT. 

red'-O-lent-ly,  adX\  [F.n^.  redolent ; -ly.}  In 
a  redolent  manner;  witli  sweet  scent;  fra- 
grantly. 

red-on-dil'-la  (la  as  lya),  s.  [Sp.]  The 
nainegiventoaspeciesof  veiViftcation  formerly 
used  in  the  south  of  Europe,  consisting  of  a 
union  of  verses  of  four,  six,  or  eight  syllables, 
of  which  generally  the  llrst  rhymed  with  the 
fourth,  and  the  second  with  the  third.  At  a 
later  period  verses  of  six  and  eight  syllables, 
in  general  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetrv, 
were  called  Redondillas,  whether  Ihey  made 
perfect  rhymes  or  assonances  only.  These 
became  common  iu  the  dramatic  poetry  of 
Spain.    (Ogilvie.) 

re-d6n'- dite,  s.  [ A fter  Rcdonda,  West 
Indies,  where  found  ;  sufl'.  -iie{Min.).\ 

Min. :  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina  and 
Iron,  occurring  in  nodular  aggregations. 

ro-doilb'-le(tf  as  el), 're-doub-yll,  v.t. 
&.  i.  [Pref.  re-,  auu  £ug.  double,  v.  (q.v.); 
Fr.  redoubler.] 

A.  Transitivt .' 

1.  To  double  again  or  fhiquently;  to  mul- 
tiply. 

"  liedoubUd  he  ber  toara.  ita  chords  are  riven.* 

ffyroH      7'A*  ffitrp, 

2.  To    Incrcftsu  by  repeated  or  continued 

additions. 

"  From  both  hencltna  with  r#(f<»MAfM<Kounds 
Til'  applaUM  of  lords  and  cominoncra  atHiunila.* 

Hrydvn  :   ytr\/U  ;  O'tvrjric*  tL  TtL 

■  3.  To  repeat  In  return.    (SjKtiser.) 

B.  Inlrans. :  To  Iwcome  twice  as  much  or 

as  gi-eat ;  to  be  n^peatod  ;  U*  1k<  multiplied  by 
continued  or  nqH-ated  additions. 

"  HfdoubUtiff  cinnioiini  thunder  In  the  sklca.* 

I'i'ltc  :  H.imrr;  tH-td  XlL  4ML 

r£  d^bt  ('>  silent),  rd  d^t.  ■  ro  daot, 

*  re-dult,  s.  (Ital.  rid'itt^t  —  a  wilhiiniwing- 
plaeo,  frtun  ri</offo,  ridutto,  \m.  \viT.  of  r/«/t(rr« 
(Lat.  re(/uen)  =  to  bring  buck;  Kr.  r«i«*/,  r#- 
duiite.  The  vpelling  redoubt  is  due  tocunfiiidon 
with  O.  Fr.  rrdniibter  =  todrt'ad.  tip.  redueto  ; 
Port,  reducto,  rfduto,r&Jouto,}  [REtK)UiiTAitLiI.] 

Fortification  : 

1.  A    dcUchod    flold-work    hiclnsed  by  ft 


boil,  b^;  p^t,  J^^l;  oat,  90X1,  ohorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  ftom;  thin,  this:  sin,  of :  expoot,  ^onophon,  exist.    -lA^. 
Milan,    ttan  —  Bhan.    >tlon.  -slon  ~  shun;  -0on,  -flon  —  zhun.    -olous,  -tious,    bIous  -  shils.    -bio,  -dlo,  •^:e.  -  boU  dol. 
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parapet,  the  salient  points  of  which  are  but 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all  protected  by  a  flank 
flre.  It  may  be  square,  star-shaped,  or  ir- 
regular in  plan.accoriiing  to  the  requirements 
of  its  site  and  surroundings. 

"  Peing  greatly  iunomuioJed  in  their  approach  hj 
two  rediiiibU."~Belsluim  :  Hist.  Great  Brit.  (aa.  1781). 

2.  An  interior  work  within  the  main  line  of 
ramparts.     [Ravelin.] 

•rS-do^bt  (&silent>,  *re-d6iite',  v.t.    [O. 

Fr.  redoubter  (Fr.  reihiUer),  fnun  Lat.  re-  = 
back,  and  dubito  =  to  doubt  (q,.v.).]  To  fear, 
to  dread. 

"Yet  was  Rome  well  waxen  and  redoubted  of  the 
Partfaea." — Chaucer:  Doeciiu,  bk.  U. 

re-doilbt'-a-ble  (b  silent),   •  re-doiit'-a- 

ble,  a.  [b.  Fr.  (Fr.  redoutable),  from  re- 
doiditer,  redouter  —  to  fear,  to  dread  ;  O.  Ital. 
ridoUab'de.]  [Redoubt,  i'.]  Formidable  ; 
terrible  to  foes ;  dreaded  :  hence,  valiant, 
mighty.    (Often  used  ironically.) 

"  The  enterprisini?  Mr.  Lintot,  the  redoubtable  rival 
of  Mr.  Toiiaoii,  overtook  ine.~— Pope, 

re-do^bt'-ed  {b  silent),  a.      [Redotjbt,   v.] 
Redoubtable,  formidable;  dreaded,  honoured, 
or  respected,  on  account  of  valour  or  prowess. 
"  My  moat  redotibted  father.' 

Shak>:gp.  :  Henry  V.,  IL  4. 

re-do^Jld',  *  ro-dounde,  v.i.    [Fr.  rMonder, 

from  Lat.  redundo  =■  to  overflow,  to  ab"und  ; 
red-  =  back,  and  undo  =  to  surge,  to  flow,  to 
abound ;  unda  =  a  wave  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  redundar; 
Ital.  ridondttre.] 

•  1.  To  flow,  roll,  or  surge  back,  as  a  wave  ; 
to  be  sent,  rolled,  or  driven  back. 

•  2.  To  be  redundant  or  in  excess  ;  to  be  or 
remain  over  and  above. 

"  Xedoundinff  t«an  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint," 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  I.  ili.  8. 

3.  To  conduce  in  the  consequence  or  result ; 
to  result ;  to  turn  out ;  to  contribute  ;  to  liave 
effect  or  result. 

"  As  all  thio^  shall  redound  unto  your  good." 

!ihake»p.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  1».  9. 

*ro-d6iind',  s.     [Redound,  v.] 

1.  A  coming  back,  as  of  consequence  or 
result ;  result,  elloct,  consequence,  return. 

"  Not  without  redound 
Of  use  nnd  glory,"        Tenuffton  :  Princeu,  IL  28. 

2.  Reverberation,  echo. 

re-doi^t',  s.     [Redoubt,  s.] 

•  re-doiit'-a-ble,  a.    [Redoubtable.1 

•  re-doUte',  v.t.    [Redoubt,  v.] 
red'-o-wa,  5.    [Ital.] 

Music ;  A  Bohemi.in  dance,  originally  in  ^ 
and  5  time,  alternately.  The  time  was  after- 
wards altered,  and  the  dance  was  made  into  a 
kind  of  polka. 

red'pole,  red'-poU,  s.  [Eng.  red,  a.,  and 
poll  =  the  head.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  two  British 
species  of  the  genus  Linota  (q.v.),  from  the 
glossy  blood-red  hue  of  the  space  from  the 
forehead  to  behind  the  eyes.  The  Mealy  Red- 
pole,  Linota  canescens,  is  larger  than  the  Lesser 
Redpole,  L.  linaria,  of  which  it  has  been 
regarded  by  some  ornithologists  as  a  race  or 
variety.  "i 

re-draft',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  draft,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  draft  or  draw  uj*  a  second  time  ; 
to  make  a  second  or  fresh  draft  of. 

re-draft',  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  drtyl,  s. 

(q-v.).] 

1.  A  second  draft  or  copy. 

2.  Comm. :  A  new  bill  of  exchange  which 
the  holder  of  a  protested  bill  draws  on  the 
drawers  or  indorsers,  by  which  he  reimburses 
to  himself  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill 
with  costs  and  charges. 

re-draw',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  draw 
(q.v.).j 

A.  Traits. :  To  draw  again  ;  to  redraft. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Comm. :  To  draw  a  new  bill  of  exchange  to 
meet  another  bill  of  the  same  aipount,  or,  as 
the  holder  of  a  protested  bill,  or  the  drawer 
or  indorsers. 

re-dress',  *re-dresse,  v.t.    [Fr.  redresser, 
from  re-  =  again,  and  dresser  =  to  dress  (q.v.)  ; 
Ital.  ridiz:are,  ridirizzare.] 
*1.  To  set  right ;  to  mend,  to  repnir. 

"  Aa  hrokeu  glass  no  cement  can  ri'drest.' 

Shakesp. :  Passionate  Pilgrirn,  178. 


2.  To  set  right;  to  remedy,  as  a  wrong  or 
abuse  ;  to  repair,  as  an  injury. 

"  For  the  remedying  and  redressinff  of  thoitfl  foresaid 
injuries."— foz  .■  Martyrs,  p.  979. 

3.  To  relieve  from  in,iustice,  wronff,  or 
oppression  ;  to  bestow  relief  upon ;  to  ease, 
to  compensate. 

"  Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redreu  ye^' 

Byron  :  Childe  /l<irold.  IL  76. 

*  i.  To  improve;  to  make  better ;  toaraend, 
to  compensate  for. 

"  ypt  still,  e'en  here,  content  can  spreAd  acbarm, 
Jiedrest  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm." 

Qoldsmith :  The  TraveU^r. 

re-dress',  *ro-dresse,  s.    [Redress,  r.] 

*  L  A  putting  into  order  ;  amendment. 

"  To  seek  reformation  of  evil  laws  is  commendable, 
but  fur  us  the  more  necessary  is  a  apeeUy  redreu  of 
ij\mc\va."— Hooker  :  Ecclet.  Potify. 

2.  The  correction,  amendment,  remedying, 
or  removal  of  wrongs,  injury,  or  oppression ; 
reparation,  compensation,  amends, 

"  The  ministers  were  told  that  the  nation  expected, 
and  should  have,  sigual  redress."  ~ Macauiay :  Hitt. 
£ng.,  ch.  vL 

*Z.  Help,  succour. 

"  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redr^ts. 
Death,  death."  Shakesp. :  King  John.  iii.  A. 

*  4.  Escape,  retreat.  (Dryden:  Virgil; 
Mneid,  v.  771.) 

*  5.  One  who  gives  or  affords  redress ;  a 
redresser. 

"  Fair  majesty,  the  refuje  and  redress 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues,  and  wants  oppress." 
Dryden.     {Todd.) 

*re-dres3'-al,  3.  [Eng.  redress;  -oZ.]  The 
act  of  redressing. 

re-dreSS'-er,  s.  [Eng.  redress;  -*r.]  One 
who  gives  or  afl"ords  redress  or  relief. 

"  The  riehter  of  wrongs,  the  redresser  of  Injarlei." — 
Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  ch.  Iv. 

*  re-dress' -i-ble,   a.      [Eng.    redress;  -able.] 

Capable  of  being  redressed  or  remedied. 

*  re- dress'- ive,    a.       [Eng     redress ;    dve.] 

Giving  or  affording  redress  ur  remedy. 
"  Who,  touch *d  with  human  woe,  redretsive  search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomv  Jail. " 

Thomson :  Winter,  360. 

*  re-dress' -less,   a.      [Eng.    redress ;   -less.] 

Withuut  redress,  relief,  or  amendment. 

*  re-dress'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  redress;  -iTient.] 

The  act  of  redressing. 

re-drive',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  drive,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  drive  back. 

red-ruth'-ite,  s.     [From  Redruth,  Cornwall, 
one  of  its  localities  ;  sufT.  -ite  (i/(?i.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcocite  (q  v.). 

red'-sear,  v.i.  [Eng.  red.  a.,  and  scar.]  To 
break  or  ci'ack  when  too  liot,  as  iron  under 
tlie  hammer,     A  term  used  by  workmen. 

"  If  Iron  be  too  coUl,  it  will  not  feel  tha  weight  of  the 
h.immer,  when  it  will  not  batter  under  the  hammer; 
and  if  It  be  too  hut.  it  will  redsear,  that  la,  break  or 
crack  under  the  hammer."— Jtfoxon ;  J/cchan.  Exercises. 

red'-Shanlc,  s.     [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  shank.] 

1.  Ord.  Laiifj.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  High- 
lander having  buskins  of  red-deer  skin,  with 
the  hair  outwards ;  used  also  in  derision  of 
his  bare  legs. 

"  He  sent  over  his  brother  Edward  with  a  power  of 
acota  and  reishanks  uuto  Ireland,  where  they  got 
footing."— .'*pt?n)er .'  State  of  Irtila  nd. 

2.  Ornith. :  Tetanus  calidris,  tolerably  com- 
mon over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  Iceland  to  China,  retiring  to  the  south 
in  the  winter.  It  derives  its  popular  name 
from  the  colour  of  the  bare  parts  of  its  h-gs. 
The  body  is  about  the  size  of  a  Snipe's,  but 
the  Redshank,  having  longer  wings,  legs,  and 
neck,  appears  the  larger  bird.  General  colour 
above,  grayish-drab,  speckled  with  black,  lower 
part  of  the  back  an<l  a  band  on  each  wing 
white.  The  nest  is  usually  in  tufts  of  rushes 
or  gras."*,  with  four  warm-brown  eggs,  with 
blat'kish  spots  or  blotches.  T.  fuscus,  the 
Dusky  or  Spotted  Redshank,  is  a  spring  and 
autunin  visitor  to  Britain. 

red' -start,  s.  [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  start,  stert  = 
a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  Ruticilla  pha:nicura,  common  in 
Britain.  Europe,  and  Western  Asia,  migrating 
soutliward  in  the  winter.  Forehead  pure 
white,  throat  black,  upper  surface  dark  gray  ; 
breast,  sides,  and  tail  bright  rust-red.  It 
nesta  usually  in  a  hollow  tree  or  in  a  hole  in 
a  wall  or  rock,  and  lays  five  to  seven  delicate 
greenish-blue  eggs,  sprinkled  with  faint  six>ts 


of  red.  The  Black,  or  Black-capped  Redstart, 
R.  titya  (or  tUis)  is  common  on  the  Continent, 
but  has  not  the  extended  northern  range  of 
the  Common  Redstart.  Other  species  of  Red- 
start are  found  in  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  farther  to  the  eastward,  including  B. 
mesolerea,  R.  rajiirntris,  and  R.  ochrxtrus.  In 
America  the  name  is  given  to  Setophaga  ruticUla. 
"  When  redstarts  shake  their  tails  they  move  thmi 

horizi'UtAilv.  as  dogs  do  when  they  fawn," — \rhite' 

Seiborne.  lot  40. 

red'-streak,  $,    [~Eng.  red.  a.,  and  streak,  a. 

(q-v.)-J 

1.  A  variety  of  apple. 

"The  redstreak,  of  all  cyd«r  fruit  hath  obtalnef 
the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  wilding,  and  though 
kept  long,  yet  is  never  pleasing  to  the  palate  ;  thera 
are  several  sorts  of  redstreak;  some  eorts  of  Ihem 
have  red  veins  running  through  the  whole  fruit,  which 
U  esteemed  to  give  tne  cyder  the  r<cheat  tincture," — 
Mortimer:  Busbandry. 

2.  Cider  made  from  the  redstreak  apple. 

"  Herefordshire  redstreak  made  of  rotten  applei."'^ 
Charai:ler  of  a  Coffee-hotise,  p,  3. 

red-tail,  s.     [Eng.   red,   &.,  and  tail.\    The 

same  as  Redstart  (q.v.). 

*  ro-dub',    •  re-doub,    *  re-dubbe,    v.t, 

[Fr.  radouher  r=.  to  piece,  to  mend,  to  repair.) 

1.  To  amend,  to  repair;  to  make  amends  or 
reparation  for. 

"  Whiche  domage  to  a  realme  neytber  with  treasure 
ne  w.th  power  can  be  rad<iubed." — Elyot:  Qowrnour, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  xlr. 

2.  To  requite,  to  repay,  to  return. 

"  0  Gods,  redubbe  tiiem  veiiESAuncc  iust." 

Phiier  ;    Virgitt ;  ^Eneidos  vi. 

*re-dub'-ber,   *  re-dub-bor,  s.    [Eng. 

rednb ;  -er,  -or.]  One  who  bought  stolen 
cloth,  and  disguised  it  by  dyeing  or  alteratioa 
of  the  fashion. 

re-du9e',  v.t.  [Lat.  rtduco  -=  to  lead  or  bring 
back:  re- =  back,  aiid  duco-=-io  lead;  Sp. 
reducir  ;  Port,  reduzir  ;  ItaL  riducere,  ridurre; 
Fr.  reiiitire.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  bring  or  lead  back  ;  to  reconduct. 


2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  To  lead  or  draw  back. 

"  The  wliolesome  doctrine  of  the  sospell  allnrfld  and 
reduced  tht?  beJirts  of  all  sorts  of  peo[iie  vnto  th«  tms 
religion  ot  God."— /"ox;  Martyrs,  p.  46. 

(2)  To  bring  back  to  a  prior  state. 

"  The  drift  of  the  Rom.in  armies  nod  forces  was  not 
to  bring  free  st.itea  into  servitude,  bat  contrarlwii*, 
to  reduce  th'ise  that  were  In  bondage  to  liberty."— 
P.  Bolland:  Livy.  p.  1,211. 

(3)  To  bring  to  any  state  or  condition, 
whether  good  or  bad  :  as.  To  reduce  a  people 
to  slavery,  to  ref/((ce  a  substance  to  powder, 
to  reduce  a  person  to  despair,  &c. 

(4)  Specif. :  To  bring  to  a  state  of  Bubjeo- 
tion  ;  to  subdue,  to  conquer.  (Spetiser:  F.  Q., 
III.  iii.  32.) 

(5)  To  bring  to  a  state  of  inferiority  or 
poverty  ;  to  lower,  to  degrade,  to  impoverish  : 
as,  a  person  reduced  in  circumstances. 

(6)  To  bring  into  a  class,  order,  genus,  or 
species  ;  to  subject  to  a  rule  or  certain  .imita 
of  description ;  to  classify :  as,  To  reduce 
animals  or  plants  to  classes  or  genera. 

(V)  To  diminish  in  length,  breadth,  thick- 
ness, quantity,  size,  or  value:  as.  To  reduot 
expenses,  to  reduce  the  price  of  goods,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  men  employed,  &c. 

*  (S)  To  atone  for,  to  repair,  to  redress,  to 
compensate,  to  amend. 

"  Will  iheyr«iiuc8  the  wron^^sdone  to  my  fjitharf 
Mario  ice. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Algebra : 

(t)  To  bring  to  the  simplest  form,  with  the 
unknown  qu;uitity  of  an  equation  by  itself  on 
one  side,  and  all  the  known  quantities  oi  the 
other  side. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  2. 

2.  Aritk. :  To  change  the  form  of  an  ex- 
pression from  one  denomination  to  another 
without  altering  the  value;  or  from  one 
denomination  into  others  of  the  same  value  : 
as,  To  reduce  pounds  to  pence,  or  pence  to 
pounds.    [Reduction.] 

3.  Geom.  :  To  construct,  as  a  figure,  similar 
to  a  given  figure,  either  greater,  less,  or 
equivalent. 

i.  Logic :  To  bring  a  syllogism  in  an  im- 
perfect mood  into  soi'ne  one  of  the  four  perfect 
moods  in  the  liist  tigure. 


Xate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


reduced— reduplicative- 
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6,  Metall. :  To  treat  in  a  rediicing-furnace 
(q.v.). 

6.  Soots  Laiv :  To  set  aside  by  an  action  at 
Mw ;  to  resi'ind  or  aunul  by  legal  means :  as, 
To  reduce  a  deed. 

7.  Surg. :  To  restore  to  its  proper  place  or 
state,  as  a  fractured  or  dislocated  bone. 

%  (1)  To  reduce  a  figure,  design,  or  draught : 
To  make  a  copy  of  it  on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
pre«erving  the  form  and  projwrtion. 

•  (2)  To  redrtce  a  sqitare : 

Mil. :  To  reform  a  column  from  the  square. 

(S)  To  reduce  to  the  ranks : 

MU. :  To  degrade,  as  a  sergeant  or  corporal, 
to  the  rank  of  a  private  soldier  for  misconduct. 

reduced',  pa,  par.  &  a.     [Reduce.] 

A.  .-Is  ixi.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

h  Brought  back  to  their  original  state. 

"  To  oiJ«i»  the  heavenly  Hades  to  reduced  apostates, 
to  penitent,  believing,  aelf-de voting  sliiuera," —  H'arnf.- 
Reattnner't  Dominion  over  the  Invutible  World,  p.  iTi 

2.  Brought  down  in  circumstances ;  im- 
poverished :  as,  a  reduced  family. 

roduced-iron,  s. 

Pharm.  :  Metallic  iron,  with  a  variable 
amount  of  metallic  oxide.  In  (V)ses  from  two 
to  six  grains  it  acts  with  tonic  effect. 

' rS-du9e'-ment,  ?.    [Eng.   reduce;    'Vient.] 

1.  The  ant  of  reducing  or  restoring  ;  reduc- 
tion, restoration. 

"'rhe  once  select  nation  of  Qod  Is  now  become  .  .  . 
lncH|Milile  u(  any  coalitUm  or  n-ducemenl  into  one 
body  \Ki\)tii:k."^I/owell :  Letters,  bk.  IL.  let  8. 

2.  The  act  of  reducing,  lessening,  or  dimin- 
ishing. 

"  Atter  a  little  redxtcem^nt  of  his  paasion." — ffUt.  of 
Palimt  Gritel.  p.  0). 

•  re-du9'-ent,  a.  &  s.  {Lat.  reducejis,  pr.  par. 
ot  reducu  =  to  bring  back.]    [Reduce.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  reduce. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
duces. 

ro-dii9'-er,  s.  [Kng.  reduc(e) ;  ~er.]  One  who 
or  tliat  which  reduces. 

•pe-duf'-i-ble,  ■re-du9e'-a-ble,a.  [Eng. 
reduce;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  reduced; 
admitting  of  reduction. 

"All  iiiaiiuer  of  life  whatsoever  Is  generable  nnd 
oomiiitible,  or  t-ducible  out  of  uuthing,  and  reducible 
to  nothing  agaiu.'~CiMiwortA.'  Intellectual  Syttvm, 
p.  137. 

*re-du9''i-ble-nes8.  s.  [Eng.  reducible ; 
-ne^s.)  The  qujUity  or  state  of  being  reducible  ; 
reductibility. 

"  The  thins  Itself  Is  made  planslhlo  by  the  reducible' 
ru$$  of  tee  back  agaUi  into  watvr."— Aov/«;  Wurkt. 
111.60. 

•rS-du9'-i-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  reducibile);  -ly.] 
In  a  rcducitfle  manner. 

rS-duc'-ihg,  jt.  par.  or  o.     [Reduce,  t;.] 
reducing  agents*  s.  pi 

Clieyn.  :  Bodies  wliosn  action  is  the  Inverse 
of  oxidation,  such  as  nascent  hydrogen  from 
sodium  amalgam,  zinc,  or  iiun  flliiigs  ;  also 
hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
several  of  the  metals,  es|)eciallj  potusium 
and  sodium. 

roducing-flamo,  s.    [Blowpipe.] 

reducing  furnace,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  furniice  in  which  ores  are  de- 
prived of  their  oxygen  and  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  ilie  acticm  of  intensely 
heated  vajiours  containing  carbon,  sometinn-s 
a.'iHiHted  by  other  reagents.  It  is  used  in  the 
recluctioii  <if  litharge,  the  treatment  ()f  coi>i)pr 
ore  in  sever.iI  stages,  and  for  obtaining  tlie 
precious  motjils.  [REVEnBrRATORv-yuiiNACK,] 

reducing-scale,  s. 

Oeowi.  :  A  scale  by  means  of  which  figures 
are  copied  on  a  scale  smaller  than  tlio  original, 
but  preserving  the  form  and  proportion. 

•  re-diiot',  v.t.  [Lat.  redurt\i3,  pa.  par.  of 
reduco.]  (Rkduce.]  To  bring  lack  or  to- 
gether; to  reduce. 

"The  kyngM  bout  there  beying  aiwwmblwl  and  r#. 
diic4elnU>itiiecunipMire.'— //oJi;  Kdte.  /I',  (an.  lo). 

ro-dtict',  s.     [RKDUrr,  v.] 

Arch.  :  A  little  plncd  taken  out  of  a  larger 
to  make  it  more  regular  and  uniform,  or  f<(r 
some  other  convenience  ;  a  quirk.    (Gm/(.) 


•  re  duc-ti-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  reduct,  v. ; 
•  ifjUity.]  The  quality  of  being  reducible; 
reducibleness.    {Annandale.) 

re-duo'-ti-d  &d  iib-sor'-duni  (t  as  ah), 

phr.      [Lat.  =  a  reduction  to  an  absurdity.] 

[.\BaURDUM.] 

re-diic'-tlon,  s.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  reductUmeniy 
accus.  of  reductio,   from  reductus,  pa.  par.  of 
nduco  —  to  bring  lack,  to  reduce  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. 
reduccion ;  Ital.  rtdu^ionc] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  bringing  back  or  re- 
storing. 

"  For  reduction  of  your  majesty's  realm  of  Ireland 
to  the  unity  of  the  Cliurcb."— Burji«( .'  liecord*.  toL  11., 
bk.  11..  No.  S4. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  any 
state  or  condition  ;  the  state  of  being  reduced  : 
as,  the  reduction  of  a  substance  to  i)0\vder. 

(2)  The  act  of  reducing  or  bringing  into 
subjection  ;  conquest,  subjugation  :  as,  the 
reduction  of  a  kingdom  or  fortress. 

(3)  The  act  of  reducing  or  diminishing  in 
size,  dimensions,  value,  quantity,  force,  &.c.  ; 
diminution,  abatement :  as,  the  reduUion  of 
expenses,  tlie  reduction  of  forces. 

(4)  The  amount,  value,  quantity,  Ac,  by 
which  anything  is  reduced  or  lessened:  as, 
lie  made  a  rtduction,  of  5  per  cent. 

(5)  The  act  or  process  of  making  a  copy  of 
a  figure,  map,  plan,  design,  &c.,  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  original,  but  preserving  the 
form  and  proportion  [II.  4]. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Algebra: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  clearing  equations 
from  all  superfluous  quantities,  bringing  them 
to  their  hnvest  terms,  and  separating  the 
known  from  the  unknown,  till  the  unknown 
quantity  alone  is  found  on  one  side,  and  the 
known  quantities  on  the  other. 

•  (2)  Solution  (q.v.). 

2.  Arithmetic : 

(1)  The  operation  or  process  of  finding  an 
equivalent  expression  in  terms  of  a  difierent 
unit.  Thus,  £10  =  200s.  =  2,400d.  =  9,000 
fartliings.  This  reduction  is  called  reduction 
descending,  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
order.  The  converse  operation 9,600  farthings 
=  2.400d.  =  200s.  =  £10,  is  called  reduction 
ascending. 

(2)  The  rule  by  which  such  operations  are 
performed. 

3.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  correction  of  observations  for  known 
errors  of  instruments,  &c. 

(2)  The  collection  of  observations  to  obtain 
a  general  result. 

4.  Geom. :  Tlie  operation  of  constructing  a 
figure  simihxr  to  a  given  figure,  either  greater, 
less,  or  equivalent. 

5.  Logic :  The  process  of  bringing  a  syllogism 
In  one  of  the  so-called  imperfect  moods  to  a 
mood  in  the  first  figure. 

C.  Chem. :  The  abstraction  of  an  electro- 
not;ativo  element  from  a  metallic  or  organic 
compound,  as  when  the  oxides  of  metals  are 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  action  of 
charcoal  under  the  influence  of  heat ;  also  ap- 
plied  to  the  addition  of  an  electro-positive 
element  t^  a  compound,  e.g.,  ethene  oxiilo 
(C2H4O)  -f  Ha  =  ethylic  alcolud  (CMIfiO); 
nitro-benzene,  CflHa(NOa)  -f  Bilg  =  aniline, 
CfllMNHa)  +  2OII2. 

7,  Scots  Imw  :  An  action  for  setting  aside  a 
deed,  writing,  &c. 

8.  Surg.  :  The  operation  of  restoring  a  frac- 
tured or  dislocated  bone  to  Its  proper  place  or 
state. 

If  (1)  Reduction  arul  reduction-improbalion, : 

Scots  Law:  The  action  of  reduction  and  the 
action  of  reductlon-imi>robation  arc  the  two 
varieties  of  the  rescissory  actions  of  tlio  law 
of  Hcotland.  The  object  nf  this  class  of  actions 
is  to  reduco  and  sot  nsiilo  deeds,  services, 
decrees,  and  rights,  whether  herltAhlo  or 
movable,  agidnst  wlijeh  the  pursuer  of  the 
action  can  allege  and  instruct  sufilck-iit  legal 
grounds  of  reduction. 

(2)  lieduction  reiluctive : 

Scots  Ixitv :  An  action  in  which  a  decree  nf 
ivductlon,  which  lias  U'en  improperly  or  er- 
roneously ohtiiincd,  is  sought  to  bo  rescinded. 


•  re  due  -tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  reductif;  8pL 
rrdurtu-o;  llai.  ri^luttivo,  from  Lat.  reductUM, 
pa.  par,  of  reduco  =  to  reduce  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  of  reducing; 
tending  to  reduce. 

'*  Whether  Duly,  or  Hypefdnly.  or  Indirect,  or  r^ 
diiriifc.urre&ecivil."—Brewint:SauJ^  Samuel,  p.  SIX 

B.  As  sub.'it.  :  That  which  tends  to  reduce, 
or  has  the  power  of  reducmg. 

"  There  uei'dml  no  other  redacttee  ot  the  number*  of 
mea  to  an  equability."— i/a/«  .*  Orig.  0/  Mankind,  pL  SU. 

'  re-duc'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  reductive;  4y.} 
By  way  of  reduction  ;  by  consequence. 

"  Relitclon  does  not  coiuUt  In  ttiene  thinifs:  but 
ohedleufff  may.  and,  rrJuriirfly,  that  U  rellcloO.'— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sermoni,  Vui.  lli.,  ser.  6. 

•  re-duit,  s.     [Fr.]     A  redoubt  (q.v.). 

re-diiii'~dan9e,  re-dim'-dan-9^,  s.    [Pr, 
redondance,  from  JjxL  redundantia,  from  f»* 
dundans  =  redundant  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  redundant; 
supertiuity,  excess,  supeiabundaiice. 

"  So  wars  amon;  mankind  are  a  kind  of  nnnrninrj 
conBt^jtipnce  of  reditixdance  of  mankind. "—^ai«.* 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  y.  215. 

2.  That  which  is  redundant  or  in  excess; 
anything  superfluous  or  superabundant. 

"  The  Italians  an  forced  upon  It,  onc«  or  twlc«  In 
every  line,  because  they  have  a  redundatirv  of  vowels 
In  their  UingTiage."—/>ryii«i;   Virgil;  J^nelt.    (l>ed.) 

IL  Law :  Impertinent  or  foreign  matter 
Inserted  in  a  pleading. 

re-diin'-dajit,  o.  [Lat.  redumJirts,  pr.  par, 
of  reiiundo=.  to  redound  (q.v.);  Fr.  redondant; 
Sp.  redundante;  Ital.  ridondante.] 

1.  Superabundant,  superfluous  ;  above  what 
is  necessary,  natural,  or  useful ;  used  or  being 
in  excess. 

"  Mo«e9  gave  command  that  the  redundant  portloa 
should  l>e  prepared."— fl^oriif^, ■Srrmoni.vol.il.  ser.  22. 

*  2.  Using  more  words,  &c.,  than  are  necea- 
sary  or  useful. 

redundant-hyperbola,  9. 

Math.:  An  hyjicibula  lia\ing  more  than 
two  asymptotes. 

redundant-number,  s. 

Math.  :  One  in  whitji  t!ie  sum  of  all  its 
divisors,  except  itself,  exceeds  the  number. 

re-dun' -dant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  redundant; 
'ly.]  In  a  redundant  manner  or  degree;  in 
superabundance  ;  sui»erfluonsly  ;  to  excess. 


'  Yet  more  thau  tlieBp  to  meditatioo's  eyta. 
"        '  "     xiT^  a  Belt  redundanti J/ aui'\<lw»." 

J/iiion  :  fretnoy :  Art  ^>/ Painting. 


Great  Niiturea  self  redu 


iantly  au[>|j 
jy  :  Art  of . 

(Reduplicate,  a.1 


re  du'-pli-cate,  v.t.  & 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  double  again  ;  to  multiply, 
to  repeat. 

2.  Philol.  :  To  repeat,  as  the  initial  syllable 
or  the  root  of  a  word  for  the  pvirpose  of 
marking  past  time.     [Ki:duplication,  li.  l.J 

B.  Intra7isitive : 

Philol. :  To  be  doubled  or  repeated ;  to 
undergo  redujilication. 

re-du'-pli'Cate,  a.     [Lat.  reduplicatus,  pa. 

par.  of  r«iHp;(c^  =  to  redouble.]  (DurucATS.) 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Redoubled,  repeated. 

"  Enihrace  thntrrduplifate  ndviceot  OUrSAvI*iir.*-~ 
P^anon  :  On  th'  Crfed.  art.  12. 

2.  Bot.:  Reduplicative  (q.v.). 

re-du-pli-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  r^ 
dH;)/i>(i(»jt  =  rt'dupiii-atc  (q.v.);  Sp.  reduplU 
cacion;  Ital.  retiupHca^iotie.] 

I.  Onl.  Lang.:  The  act  of  doubling;  tha 
state  of  being  doubled. 

II.  TechnicuUy: 
1.  Philology: 

(1)  The  repetition  of  the  flrst  Ryllable  (more 
or  h'ss  nu>dilled),  or  of  the  root  of  a  word,  u 
for  the  |)urpose  of  marking  i>a.st  time;  aji  in 
Gr.  Ti'trrw  (tHjito)—l  Htrikc,  rtTv4ta(trtupM\ 
=  I  »tru<'k  ;  Lit.  pello  =  I  drive,  peputi  =  f 
drove  ;  Kng.  do,  diti. 


"  Tho  Orrniau  'giliK,'  prvterlto  of  the  verb  'go,*  1 
a  titnii  which  uit|ilit  va«Mv  Imve  l»o*n  |iriKliioe<l  h 
retluifliration  of  Uie  nwtL'  — A'.irf*  :  I'hUningy,  \  3U. 


(2)  The  new  syllnbte  formed  by  reduplication. 

'J.  lihei. :  A  figure  In  which  a  veme  ends 
with  t)iu  Haine  word  witli  which  the  followlnf 
one  begins. 

rd-du'-pU-oa  live,    a.     (Fr.   HduiAicaiif; 

Sp,  it  Iral-  reduyluatii'o.] 


boil,  b^;  pdiit.  J<J^1;  cat.  ^cll,  cboms,  9hln,  benph ;  go.  gem;  thin,  thla;  Bin,  o^ ;  expect,  Xonophon,  e^lst.    ph  ^  C 
-olan«  -tlan  ^  sban.    -tlon,  -slon  ~  sUun ;  -(ton,  -jlon  -  zliun.    -eloua,  -tioua,  -sioua  -  shua.      bio,  die,  A;c.  —  bel,  d9L 
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reduviidse— reed 


L  Reduplicated,  double;  fonfled  by  redu- 
plication. 

••  Tbe  earlleat  extant  formflMB  not  raiupHcative."— 
SaHe:  Philology,  i  'JSa. 

2.  BoL  {Of  astivation):  Doubled  back; 
having  the  edges  valvate  and  doubled  back. 

red-n-vi'-i-dae,  a.  K  lUod,lAi.reduvi{us); 
Lac'fera.  pi.  a*^.  suff.  •uto.) 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Geocores.  Antennie 
four-jointed  ;  ocelli  two ;  rosti-ura  of  three 
joint^,  short,  stout,  strong;  legs  long,  the 
ant-erior  ones  sometimes  prehensile ;  tarsi 
three-jointed.  They  are  predatory  bugs;  and 
many  of  them,  when  cauglit,  will  pierce  and 
poison  the  hand  of  the  captor.  They  are  nu- 
merous in  the  tropics, 

re-du'-vi-us»  s,  [Lat.  Ttduvia  =  an  agnail,  a 
whitlow.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Reduviidie. 
RedxLvius  j>ersonatus,  the  Fly-bug,  the  lar^jest 
British  species,  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  of  a  black-brown  colour,  with  reddisli 
legs.  It  sometimes  flies  into  houses  in  tlie 
summer  evenings,  attracted  by  tlie  light?;. 
Both  the  lan-aaiid  the  perfect  insect  are  sa;d 
to  show  special  enmity  to  the  bed  bug. 

red-wing,  a.    [Eng.  red,  a.,  and  ■wing.'\ 

Ornith.  :  Turdus  iliaais,  closelyallied  to  the 
Common  Thrush,  but  witli  red  instead  of  pnld 
color  on  the  wings.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  occurs  in  Iceland,  and  enm'-'tini-s 
reaches  Greenland.  Its  flight  is  very  rapi'l. 
It  feeds  on  womiH,  slugs,  and  b&rries  injurious 
to  man.  Called  also  Ked-sided  Thrush,  "Wiud 
Thrush,  and  Swine-pipe.  The  Redwing  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  Song  Thrush»  and 
its  song  decidedly  inferior,  thnugn  the  bird 
has  sometimes  been  termed  the  Nightingale  of 
Norway,  and  Linnaeus  spuke  highly  In  praise 
of  its  song. 

red-weed*  s.    [Eng.  red,  &.,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Papaver  Rhaas;  (2)  the  genus 
Phytolacca. 

red-wood,  s.    [Eng.  red^  and  wood,"] 

Bot.:  (1)  Rhammis  Erythroxylon ;  (2)  Mel- 
}iania  Erythroxylon ;  (3)  the  genus  Ceannthns  ; 
(4)  A  dye  wood  produced  hy  Ptfrocarpus  santa- 
linus;  (5)  the  genus  Erythroxylon;  (6)  the 
timber  of  Sequoia  semperviTens, 

redwood-tree,  s. 

BoU  ;  Soymidn  /ebriftigcu    [Rohak.] 

ree,  rei,  re,  s.  [Sp.  rey,  from  Lat.  Tcgem, 
accus.  of  rex  =  a  king.]  An  imaginary  unit 
of  value,  on  which  the  monetary  systems  uf 
Portugal  and  Brazil  are  founded.     [Milrei.] 

ree,  v.t.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  riddle 
(q.v.).]    To  riddle  ;  to  sift. 

"  Aft^r  malt  U  well  rubbed  and  winnowed,  you  must 
then  ree  it  over  In  a  sieve."— 4/o«imer ;  Bittbanaijf. 

ree,  a.    [A.S.  re^fte  —  fierce.] 

1.  Wild,  fierce,  outrageous,  crazy,    {Scotch.) 

2.  Half-drunk  ;  tipsy.    {Scotch.) 
j-ee'-bok,  rhee'-bok,  s.    [Dut  =  roebuck.] 

Zool. :  Antilope  capreolus  (Pdea  caprectla), 
from  South  Africa.  Length  about  five  feet, 
height  at  shoulder  thirty  inches ;  uniform  asli- 
colour  on  neok,  shoulders,  sides,  croup,  and 
thighs,  whit«  or  light-gray  on  under  surface 
and  iuside  of  limbs.  Tiiey  live  in  small 
groups  of  five  or  six  individuals. 

reecll,s.     [Reek  (!),«.]    Smoke.    {Prov.) 

"  The  refch  recheth  into  Heven," 

Cursor  J/undi  i  MS.  T.  C.  C. ),  t  18. 

•  ree9li'-i-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  Ttechy ;  'ly.\  Ilirty, 
squalidly,  filthily. 

re-ech'-d,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ecAo, 
V.  (q.v.).l 

A,  Transitive  ,* 

1,  To  echo  back  ;  to  reverberate. 

"  The  Seine  reechoed  Vive  la  Libert*.* 

Scott :  The  Poacher,  1,8». 

2.  To  retain  the  sound  or  name  of. 

••  The  streets  atill  reecho  the  uatnes  of  the  trees  of 
thetorest,"  Lonij/cUow:  Evangeline,  ii.  5. 

B,  Intnins. :  To  echo  back ;  to  give  an  echo 
back ;  to  reverberate. 

"The  dell 
Reechoe*  with  each  horrible  yell." 

itoore  :  Fire-Worthippert. 

re-ech'-d,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  echOy  s. 
(q.v.).]  The  echo  of  an  echo;  a  repeated  or 
returned  echo. 


ree9h'-;^,  a.    [A  s-jftened  form  of  reeky  (q.v.).] 
Smoky,  sooty :  hence,  foul,  squalid,  filthy. 

"Fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  loldlen  iD  the 
reechji  paiti ti txj.' —Shuketp.  :  Much  Ado,  Uu  & 

reed.  •  rede,  •  reede,  •  reod,  «.  [A.S. 

hreail:  cog.  with  O.  Sax.  H&l ;  Dut.  riet^  rkd  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  kriot;  Ger.  riet,  ried;  Ir.  reoilan; 
Gael,  ribhid.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

**;Where  tbe  heron,  the  Shuh>shQh.^h, 
Fe^ds  among  the  reeds  and  rusbe^. ' 

LonafetUrw:  Hiawatha.    (Introd.) 

•  2.  An  arrow,  as  being  made  of  a  reed, 

••  When  the  Parthian  turn'd  hi3  steed, 

And  from  the  hostile  camp  withdrew; 
With  cruel  skill  the  backward  reed 
He  sent."  Prior. 

3.  A  pastoral  pipe ;  an  instrument  made 
of  a  reed,  with  holes  to  be  stopped  by  the 
fingers. 

•■  Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed« 

Hot  started  at  the  bnffle-burn." 

Scott :  Lan  of  the.  Last  Minstrel,  It.  1. 

4.  Straw  prepared  for  thatching ;  thatch, 
{Ptqv.) 

"5.  A  measure  oflength,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  equal  to  ten 
or  eleven  English  feet,  {EzekiA 
sliu  17.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  CoTTip,  Anat. :  The  aboma- 
smu,  or  fourth  stomach  of  rumi- 
nants.   (Cassell's  Nat.  Hi^t.) 

2.  Arch,  (I'l):  The  same  aa 
Reedings  (q-v.). 

3.  Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Arundo ; 
(2)  the  genus  Phragmites  (q.v.X 

^  Mining  :  The  tube  convey- 
ing the  train  to  the  charge  in 
the  blast-hole.  Also  called  the 
spire. 

5.  Music : 
(1)  A  thin  strip  of  metal  set 

in  vibration  by  a  current  of  air ;    q^qas  beeik 
the    vibrations    so    caused    di- 
viding the  current  into  rapid  discontinuous 
puffs  which  produce  a  musical  sound.    The 


reed  itself  does  not  produce  the  sound,  but  Is 
only  a  means  of  obtaining  the  sound  from  the 
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current  of  air  directed  against  it.  Beeda  are 
of  two  kinds,  striking  and  free.  The  former 
is  that  commonly  used  in  the  organ  ; 
the  latter  in  the  harmonium. 
(2)  The  mouthpiece  of 
the  clarionet,  bautboy,  bas- 
soon, and  some  other  instru- 
ments, made  of  reed  or  cane, 
whence  the  generic    name  i    if 

has  been  extended  to  the  | 

reeds  of  the  organ  and  of 

aAssoos   the  orchestra.  "^^^^^"^ 

"^-        (3)  A  reed-instrument. 

6.  Scripture  : 

(1)  Heb.  rnj?  {qanek\  a  generic  name  for 
any  reeddike  plant  or  its  cane-like  stem  (Job 
xL  21 ;  Isa.  xlii.  3.) 

(2)  Heb.  C*T5;>i  {flgarm.m.im),  pi.  of  C3N  {ogam) 
—  a  reedy  place  (Jer.  li.  32).  The  R.  V.  renders 
it  in  the  t-ext,  "reeds,"  and  in  the  margin, 
**  marshes  or  pools." 

^  The  paper  reed  of  Isaiah  xix.  7,  Heb. 
T\T\-S  (aroth),  is  not  the  papyrus,  but  is  trans- 
lated in  the  R.  V.,  *' meadow." 

(3)  Gr.  KoAofio?  (kalamos)  =  a  generic  name 
for  a  reed  or  cane  (Matt.  xi.  7,  sxvii.  30,  48 ; 
Rev.  xi.  1,  &c.). 

7.  Weav. :  An  appurtenance  of  the  loom, 
consisting  r.f  two  p.irallel  bars  set  a  few  inches 
apart,  and  furnished  with  anumberof  parallel 
slips  of  metal  or  reed,  called  dents,  between 
which  the  warp-threads  are  passed  The  reed 
is  set  in  a  swinging  frame,  called  the  lathe, 
lay,  OT.  batten.  In  the  handdathe,  the  bottom 
of  the  batten  is  furnished  with  a  shelf,  called 
the  shuttle-race,  along  which  the  shuttle  is 
driven.     The  office  of^the  reed  is  to  beat  the 


weft  up  to  the  web,  and  the  force  of  the  blow 
determines  the  compactness  of  the  fabric. 
Two  threads  of  yam  pass  between  each  of  the 
reed-splits  or  dents.  The  number  of  dents  in 
a  reed  of  a  given  length  determines  Ui6  daft- 
ness of  the  cloth. 

T  A  bruised  reed: 
Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  is  easily  discouraged,  or  on* 
easily  injured  ;  spec,  one  who  has  sinned  and 
may  be  driven  to  ruin  by  harsh  treatment. 

"  A  bruised  reed  thaU  be  not  break."— /«af(iA  rUt  I. 

2.  A  person  who  or  a  power  which  give* 
gives  way  when  one  leans  upou  him  or  it. 

**  Thoa  tnistcst  upon  the  staff  uf  thU  ftrulieii  reed, 
eren  upon  Etryi't,  on  which  if  a  inan  lean,  it  will  go 
Into  his  hand,  and  pierce  it." — i  Kings  xvOL  U. 

reed-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Reed-bird,  Rice-bird,  or  Bob-o- 
link,  ( DoUchonyxoryzivonis or  Icterus acripennie)^ 
a  bird  found  from  ParagTiay  to  Canada.  Under 
its  title  of  R^ed-bird  it  is  common  in  the  early 
antumn  iu  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  where  it 
feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  reeds,  and  la  a  favorite 
game  bird,  forming  an  esteemed  epicurian  dish. 

reed-buck,  $. 

Z'y>l.  :  Tlie  same  as  Btetbok  (q.v  ) 

reed-banting,  b. 

Ornith. :  Eviberiza  scJuenidus,  common  In 
swampy  places,  all  over  Europe.  Length  of 
male  six  inches.  Head,  chin,  and  throat 
black  ;  belly  and  nnchal  collar  white  ;  upper 
surface  brownish  blaclc,  each  feather  bor- 
dered with  bright  bay.  Called  alto  Eeed- 
Sparrow. 

reed-bur,  s. 

Bc't. :  The  genus  Sparganium. 

reed-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  (l)The  genus  Arundo;  (2)  the  genus 
Calamagrostis  ;  (3)  the  genus  Plialaris. 

^  Meadow  reed-gi-ass=(l)  Clyceriaaquatica, 
a  British  grass,  aud  (2)  Ciima  arundiua/xot 
wild  in  the  United  States. 

reed-instrujnents,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Oboes,  clarionets,  and  bassoons, 
with  others  of  their  class. 

reed-motb,  5. 

Entom. :  Macrcgaster  arundiniSj  a  British 
moth,  one  of  the  Zeuzeridse. 

reed-organ,  s. 

Music:  A  melodeon  or  parlour-organ.  An 
orL'an  whose  pipes  are  provided  with  reeds,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  flute-  or  mouth-organ, 
whose  pipes  have  a  lip  to  cut  the  wind  escap- 
ing through  an  aperture  in  a  diaphragm. 

reed-palms,  s.  pL 

Bot. :  The  genus  Calamus. 
reed-pheasant,  s.    [REErLXKo.l 
reed-pipe,  s. 
Music : 

1.  An  organ-pipe  in  which  the  musical  tone 
is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  metalllo 
tongue, 

2.  A  musical  pipe  made  of  a  reed. 
reed-plane,  s. 

Joi  H. :  A  concave-soled  plane  used  In  making 
beads. 

reed-Sparrow,  s.    [Reed-buntino.] 

reed-stop.  s. 

Music:  A  set  of  pipes  furnished  with  reeds, 
and  associated  with  the  flute-stops  of  an 
organ,  to  give  a  variety  to  the  effects, 

reed-thrush,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Acrocephalus  arundincuxus.  Com- 
mon in  the  south  of  Europe  and  an  occasional 
visitor  to  England.  The  adult  male  is  about 
eight  inches  long,  upper  surface  nearly  uni- 
form li'^ht  brown  ;  chin,  throat,  and  breast 
dirtv-white.  Called  also  the  Great  Reed- 
Warbler. 

"  There  neems  no  reaaon  to  doubt  their  having  been 
Bpeciineiis  of  the  ....  reed-thmsh,  to  use  Its  oldest 
English  iiAme.'— Fa rreU:  British  Birds  {td.iiti).i.S6A, 

reed-tussock,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  moth,  Or^ta  ccwkwo, 
reed-upon-reed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Calamagrostis  cfuscu 

reed-walnsoot,  3. 

Entonu :  A  British  night  moth,  Nonagria 
canTue, 


ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  culJ,  cure,  v"te,  cur,  rule,  f&U ;  try.  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


reed— reel 
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reed-warbler,  s. 

Oruith. :  Arrocephnlus  strepents,  a  summer 
migrant,  coming  to  Briuin  late  in  April,  and 
leaving  late  in  September.  It  is  an  luces^aiit 
Bongst^r.and  its  uutesare  varied  and  pluasiug. 
The  male  is  about  live  and  n  half  inches  Ion;;, 
upper  surface  uniform  [lale  brown,  witli  at  ingo 
cif  chestnut;  chin,  throat,  and  belly  wiiite. 

"  It  b  doiilitful  whether  tli«  /lrt<i-unrbl-r  rcyiil-'^rly 
ezteiiilM  (iir'hr^rto  llic  iiurtli-wi^st  thim  SUlT-jriAiiiro 
or  Derhyshirc  ...  Its  [lartialHv  for  n-fda.  whi-re 
tbey  exist,  and  ttie  halilt  It  hiu.  hi  coniun'ti  \ritti  Ita 
larmier  c-mgener  |tlie  ycdge-w«rblprj.  i-f    u^unlly  bii»- 

glidlriK  lli<  rcniitrknlikMit^'^t  nlllOIl^'  thi-lr  §ti_Mi)e,  iiinke 
e  unmesof  lleieU  blrtl  or  Reeil-wreli.  by  wlitL-h  Jt  is 
ci'imiioiily  kiiortTi,  Biiin.IeiiUy  ni-yllatble."— J'arrc/i  .• 

H  Great  liiid-warbler :  (Reed-thrush], 
reed-wren,  9.    [Reed-warbler.] 

reed,  v.t.  [Rkkd,  «.]  To  thatch  :  as,  To  reed 
a  lionse.     (i'roi\) 

•  recde,  s.    [Rede.] 
reed'-ed,  a.    (Eng.  reed,  s, ;  -ed.] 

1.  Covered  with  reeds;  reedy, 

"  Where  bouaei  be  reeded. 
Now  par«  otT the  moss."  Tuuer:  Suabandrpt 

2.  Abounding  in  reeds;  reedy, 

3.  Formed  with  channels  and  ridges  like 
reeds. 

•  reed'-en,  a.  [Eng.  reed,  s. ;  -en.1  Consist- 
ing of  a  reed  or  reeds  ;  made  of  reeds. 

nipea  convey  tlie  ttoMeii  I 
liryden  :  Vtrgil  ;  Oeorgic  Iv.  38&, 

•re-ed-5f-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  w-.and  En^ 
edification  iq.v.).']  The  act  or  process  of  re- 
building ;  the  »tatd  of  being  rebuilt. 

**  The  tonn  waa  compelled  to  li^lp  to  tbe  reedification 
ot  iL'—Lelitid  :  Jlinerurs/,  \i\.  IC.i. 

•  re-ed'-i-l^, "  re-ed'-i-fie, "  re-  sed-1-fie, 

v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Enf;.  edify  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
ritdificr ;  Sp.  k  Port,  rcedtjicar;  Ital,  reedyl- 
eorcj    To  build  again  ;  to  rebuild, 

'•  The  house  of  Old 
They  flnt  tveUift/-"  JJUCon  ■  P.  l.,  xU.  SML 

reed'ing,  s.    (Eng.  reed,  s. ;  -ingj} 

1.  The  nurling  on  the  edjje  of  coins, 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  number  of  Remf-cyllndrical  ridges, 
closely  arranged  In  parallel  orderand  designed 
for  ornament. 

(2)  A  succession  of  bead-like  ornaments. 

*reed'-leSB,  a.  (Eng.  reed.  a.  ;  -less.]  De-itl- 
tute  of  reeds. 

•*  Yoatha  toinh'd  before  their  pnreiiU  were. 
Wfaom  foul  Cocylus'  radU-u  buukaeuuluse.* 

Ma;/. 

reed'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  reed,  a.,  and  dimln.  siilf, 
•ling.) 

Omith. :  P'lrus  (CaUimciphltus)  blarmtca, 
[Beahded,  II.  1.  %.] 

"Th«  iinme  hy  which  this  ipeclM  ]■  commonly 
known  Id  tb*>  dlatrlcto  It  [niiueiitit  U  Ut«<l-\>he:uuMii, 
H'-rdllng.  aaed  (..r  It  hy  K«vi-r:il  Authunj.  wuuld  u.-r. 
t«iiily  t>«  prefentble  to  TltmunHr.  \tw\  nut  sniiioof  tho 
aiinntlo  warblera  been  ftlso  so  caIIuJ."— i'urreU  .*  UriU 
binlt{&\.  4th).  l.62i 

reed'-ma^e, «.     [Eng.  teed,  s.,  and  moos  (2X 

(q.v.)-] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Typha  (q.v.). 

reed  -^,  a.    [Eng.  reed,  a. ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  In  reeda;  covered 
■with  reeds. 

"There  nro  yet  nmny  quli^t  rtedg  pools  lu  North 
Bhroinblro."— ^'ifW.  Deo.  Ju,  ISftS. 

2.  Consisting  oforresemljling  a  reed  or  reeds. 

"  Anilhniui  from  her  rredy  bed. 
Told  hor  how  Dls  yuuug  I'ruwrphie  had  wp'd.* 

i'hiiipt:  Ctreiilta, 

8.  A  terra  apjillrd  to  a  voice  or  a  musical 
Jiistrnmentcharaetcilzed  byathin  harsh  tone, 
like  the  vibration  of  a  reed. 

reef  (1),  •riff  (1),  n.  \\)\\t.  Hf;  coRn.  with 
IceL  rif—  a.  n-'-f,  rifa  =  a  rift,  a  crack  :  Dan. 
reu  =  a  reef,  ref<t«  =  to  cnick  ;  Qer.  rijf.\ 

1.  A  chain  or  range  of  rocks  In  the  ocean, 
lying  at  or  nr'ar  the  Hnrfacc  rT  the  water. 

"  Mow  far  thf^  vrlncipnl  or  oiitt'r  reff .  .  .  nxtnnda 
to»nr\]i»  tho  norlb.*— Coo* .-  Firtt  yuyagt,  bk.  UL,  cb.  v. 

2.  A  nnme  given  by  Australian  miners  to  a 
gold-bfjiring  quartz  vein. 

roof  builders,  s.  -pi. 
ZonL :  A  popular  name  for  tlioao  corals  by 
which  coral-reefs  nre  formed.    [i_'niiAL-KKKi--.  j 

TvoM  within  tbe  cornl-Eone  tbedlitrlbutloa  of  tbe 
reff- fill i I di-n  iipiii>nni  to  lie  sUiKQlArly  ukprlclutu.'*— 
llujlr)/:  Aiiat.  invrt..  y.  I«7. 


reef-buUdlng,  a.  a  t«nn  applied  to 
thos(?  corals  bv  wliich  coral-reefs  are  lormed. 
(XicAoiwn ;  i'diaoTiL,  i.  187.) 

reef  (2),  ''rl«r(2),  s.  [Dut.  reef;  O.  Dut.  r!/, 
Tift:  togn.  with  Low  Ger.  reff,  riff  =  a  reef, 
t¥/«rrt  =  to  reeve  ;  Sw.  ref~  a.  reef,  refva  =  to 
reeve ;  Dan.  rf}i  =■  a  reef,  rebe  =  to  reeve ; 
IccL  rif—a.  reef.] 

^'aul. :  The  poi-tion  of  a  square  sail  be- 
tween the  hoacl  and  any  of  the  reef-I>ands. 
The  first  reef  in  a  square  sail  is  included  be- 
tween the  hi-ad  and  the  upper  reef-band  ;  the 
second  retf  between  this  and  the  next  lower 
reef-l)and,  and  so  on.  The  object  of  the  reef 
is  to  diminish  the  surface  of  the  sail  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  hard. 

^  Balance  reef: 

Knut. :  Tlie  uppermost  or  closest  reef  ex- 
tending diagonally  upward  from  the  outer 
leech  when  close-reefed  (q.v.), 

reef-band,  s. 

Naut. :  A  strong  horizontal  strip  of  canvas 
extending  across  a  sail  at  right  angles  to  the 
lengtlis  of  cloth.  In  square-rigged  vessels 
there  arc  four  of  these  bands  to  tlie  topsails, 
from  tliree  to  six  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  sail,  and  two  bands  to  the  foresail 
and  mainsail.  Fore-and-aft  sails  have  also  a 
band  extending  diagonally  njjward  from  the 
outer  leech,  for  balance-reeling.  Each  band 
is  pierced  with  holes  for  the  reef-points,  by 
wliich  it  is  tied  to  the  yard  in  shortening  sail, 

reef-cringle,  s.    [Crinole,  2.J 

reef  earings,  s.  pi.    [Earing,  s.] 

reef-knot,  ^ 

N'lut. :  A  knot  formed  by  passing  the  ends 
of  the  two  parts  of  one  ropf;  througli  the  loop 
formed  by  another  whose  two  ends  are  simi- 
larly passed  through  a  loop  on  the  first ;  the 
two  parts  of  one  rope  are  passed  above,  and 
of  the  other  below  the  loop  through  which 
they  are  inserted.  A  longitudinal  pull  tightens 
the  knot,  which  cm  only  be  untied  by  push- 
ing the  loops  in  opposite  directions. 

reef-line,  s. 

Kaut. :  A  line  formerly  used  in  reefinff.  It 
passes  spirally  around  the  yard,  and  through 
the  eyelets  in  the  reef-band  successively,  so 
as  to  draw  the  latter  up  to  tho  yard  when  the 
line  is  hauled  upon. 

reef-pendant,  s. 

Naut.:  A  tackle  by  which  the  after  leech 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  drawn  down  to  the 
boom  in  reeling, 

reef'polnt,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  flat  pieces  of  braided  cord 
attached  by  eyeU-ts  to  the  reef-band,  and  used 
to  tie  the  sail  to  the  yard  when  reefing. 

"  \o  frozen  rerf-vointi.  no  obligation  to  cllinb  the 
rlKk'iiiK  ^^\l^/x^^i  with  ico  to  put  tho  ship  und.r  closo 
reoiod  ca.uviui-"—Uuilif  Teltgraph,  Dec.  S2.  Itl66. 

reef-tackle, «. 

Nnnt.  :  A  tackle  by  which  the  reef-cringles 
are  drawn  up  to  the  yard  for  reofing. 

reet '  rlfl;  v.t.    [Reep  (2),  «.] 

Naitt. :  To  take  a  reef  or  reefs  In ;  to  re- 
duce or  contract  the  extent  of  a  sail  by  roll- 
ing or  folding  a  certain  portion  of  It  and 
making  It  fast  to  the  yard.  Forc-and-aftHnils 
are  reefed  from  tho  foot,  the  first  rci-f  being 
the  lowest.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  reefing 
square  sails,  the  seamen  ascend  tho  rigging 
and  lie  out  on  the  yard,  standing  on  the 
horses  or  foot-ropes  while  they  gather  in  and 
secure  tho  hauled-up  portion  of  the  sail.  To 
obviate  the  necessity  for  this  dangerous  oiwia- 
tion,  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  acindi'iit, 
many  ships  are  now  furni.shed  with  apparatus 
by  which  tlio  sails  can  be  reefed  from  the  deck. 
'• '  rtiV  top-salU.  re^t'  thr  niiuter  calls  airoln." 
Falcvnrr :  Hhtfiwreok,  IL 

^  (1)  Tho  bowHprit  of  a  cut«*r  or  of  a  ship- 
of-war  with  a  rani-bow  ia  said  to  reef  when  it 
is  run-in  or  shoitcned  by  sliding  in-boiird. 

(2)  Reefing  the  paddles  In  steamships  Is 
ftllc'-ted  by  discnniiectiug  the  tloat-boards 
from  the  paddloiinna,  and  b^dling  tliem  a^;nin 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  to  diminish 
tlie  dip  when  tho  vessel  Is  deep. 

re6r-er,  $.    [Eng.  re*/,  v. ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  reefs  sails  ;  spfdf.,  applied  to 
midshipmen,  because  they  atti-nded  tn  tho 
t(»ps  during  tho  operation  of  reeling.    (Smyth.) 

2.  A  rcellng-JjK'kct  (q.v.). 


reer-ing,  I'r.  pjr.  or  a.    [Ueef,  r.J 
reefing  Jacket,  s. 

Naut. :  A  close-fitting  jacket  or  short  coat 
made  of  strong  heavy  cloth. 

reef '-5?,  a.  [Eng.  re#/(l).  s, ;  •^.)  Full  of,  or 
al)0unding  lu  reefs  or  rocks  :  as,  a  rerfy  coast. 

reek(l),  "reke,  s.  [A.S.  rec;  cogn.  with  O. 
I'ris.  rek;  Ic-L  rrykr;  Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  rook; 
Dan.  Tog ;  Hw,  riif: ;  Ger.  ranch;  Lith.  mkii 
=  smoke  ;  led.  r<ik.  rukr=.  vapour.]  Smoke, 
vapour,  steam,  exhalation,  fume. 

"  For  the  very  blue  f%v*  that  came  out  of  the  lom- 
hf-nd  put  me  tn  mind  of  tbo  cliaage."— A:o« .■  Heart  qf 
Midlothian,  ch.  xxvU. 

reek  (2),  «,    (A.S.  KTedc.'\    A  rick  of  hay,  &c 

"The  covered  rtek,  much  In  Qse  we«tward.  tnnst 
needs  prove  of  ereat  adviLUtiitca  lu  wet  burr«stSb'*-> 
Mortimer  :  Ilmbandry. 

reck  (3),  reik,s.  [A.S.  recan=to  hnrry,  to 
drive]  A  coarse  exploit,  adventure,  or  frulic. 
{Scotch.) 


treek  (4),  reet,  «.    [Reak  (l),  Reate,  Reet.| 

Bot.  (I'L):  Tho  Confervaceae. 

reek,  ^reke,  r.i.  [A.S.  rccan.  redcau ;  cogn, 
with  Icel.  reykja;  O.  H.  Ger.  rouchan  ;  Dut, 
rooken ;  Dan.  roge ;  Sw.  roka,  ryka ;  Ger, 
raiichen.1  To  smoke  ;  to  emit  vapour,  smoke, 
or  steam  ;  to  steam. 

"  Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke." 

Shaketp. :   Venu*  ±  A  donU.  SSL 

reok-y,  *reek-le,  a.     [Eng.  reek  (l)»  ».; 

-y.  -It- J 
1.  Smoky,  smoking ;  emitting  vaponr. 

"  Uaze  abriKid  on  reirk-i  fen.* 

ticott:  Marmion.r.    (iDtrod.) 
"2.  Filthy,  dirty,  foul,  squalid, 
"  With  reekjf  sbnnkH  and  yellow  chnpli-w  skulls." 
.S/»aA«p. .-  HonuoA  Jati'-t,  It.  L 

%  Auld  Reekie:  A  familiar  name  for  Edin- 
burgh. 

reel  (1),  •rele,  *reele,  »,  {K.%  hreol.  reol 
=  a  reel;  cogn.  with  L«;l.  hrcell,  ra:ll=& 
weaver's  rod  or  sley ;  Gael,  ruidhil  =  a  reel  for 
winding  yarn  on.]    [Roll,  5.] 

1.  A  revolving  contrivance  on  which  fibre, 
thread,  cord,  rope,  fabric,  &c,,  arc  wound,  to 
form  them  into  hanks  or  skeins,  and  for  various 
other  purposes  ;  applied  to  : 

(1)  Agric. :  A  device  having  radial  arms 
carrying  horizontal  slats,  and  rotated  by  gear 
or  i-ulley  connected  with  the  axle  of  a  har- 
vester, for  pressing  backward  and  hohling  the 
stalks  of  grain  in  position  for  being  severed 
by  the  knives. 

(2)  Angling:  A  skeleton  barrel  attached  to 
the  butt  of  a  lishing-rod,  around  which  the 
inner  end  of  the  line  is  wound,  and  from 
which  it  is  payed  out  as  the  tlah  runs  off  with 
the  bait,  and  is  gradually  wound  in  again  as 
his  struggles  becomes  less  violent,  bringing 
him  to  land  or  to  tlie  landing-net. 

(3)  Baking  :  A  cylinder  with  radial  arms  ro- 
tjiting  ill  a  heated  chamber,  caii'ytng  gians  lo 
wliich  loaves  of  bread  are  placed  fur  baking 
In  the  reel-oven. 

(4)  Cottoti-machinery :  A  machine  on  which 
cotton  la  wound,  making  hanks  of  thread, 
cjich  840  yards  in  length. 

(5)  Domestic :  A  spool  or  bobbin  of  wood  on 
which  cotton,  thread,  silk,  4c.,  Is  wound  for 
use  lu  sewing, 

(6)  Milling:  Tlio  barrel  or  drum  on  which 
the  bolting  cloth  is  fastened. 

(7)  Naut.:  A  revolving  frame  to  hold  a  line 
or  cord,  as  :  (n)  The  log-reel  ;  ('»)  tho  deep  sea- 
reel  ;  and  (r)  the  spun-yarn  reel,  A»c 

(8)  Rope-inaking :  Sjnin-ynrns  are  wound  on 
a  reel  preparatorj;  to  tarring  or  laying  up  into 
Htran<ls  aa  tho  twisting  of  each  lengtli  Is  com- 
pleted. 

(0)  Silk :  Tho  revolving  fmmo  on  which  silk 
Is  wound  finrn  the  copiiouh.  or  yarn  (n  wound 
olf  from  the  apindle  of  a  'liBn<l  spiuuing 
machine,  and  iveled  Into  cuts  or  hanks, 

(10)  Tfleg. :  A  Iwrrel  on  whhh  the  strip  of 
paper  for  receiving  the  me.>»^agu  Is  wound  In 
a  reconting  lelegiaph. 

2.  A  Htagvci*,  or  fllnggoring  motion,  like 
tluit  uf  a  drunken  man. 

t  Off  the  rrrt :  One  after  another  without  a 
break  ;  In  unlntorrupted  succetiriion. 

■  W'luiilnitthr.-.' nurseries  q/rJWr*!t"—fljWy  rWs- 
Ifntfh,  Orl,  w.  IHiw. 


boil,  bd^;  poat.  Jowl;  cat,  90II,  cboms.  9liln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  thl»;  sin.  n^; 
-don*  -tian  -  bii^n.    -tlon,  -slon  -=  sb&n;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  zhtln.    -clous,  -tloua,    slous  - 


expect,  Xcnophon.  exist.         ^. 
sbUs.    -blc,  -die,  Ac  ^  bcL  Ati. 
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reel— reentering 


peel  and  bead.  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  "f  enriched  moulding  much 
used  in  Greek  and  Roman  areliiteeture,  and, 
with  various  modificiitions,  in  other  styles. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  bodies  resemliling 
reels,  or  spindles,  and  beads,  or  i)earls,  follow- 
ing each  other  alternately,  and  may  be 
arranged  in  straight  or  curved  lines. 

reel-cotton*  s.  Sewing-cotton  wound  on 
reeU  or  sjiools,  nut  made  up  into  balls,  skeins, 
or  the  like. 

reel-oven,  s.  A  baker's  oven  in  which 
the  bread  pans  are  .swung  on  the  horizontal 
arms  of  a  rotating  reel. 

•reel-pot,  s.    A  drunkard.    (Middleton.) 

reel-rail,  adi:     In  a  confused  manner. 

(Scotch.) 

reel-Stand,  s.  a  holder  of  thread  reels 
for  ladies'  use  in  sewing. 

/eel  (2),  *  reill,  s.    [Gael,  righil  =  a  reel.] 

Music : 

1.  A  lively  rustic  dance,  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land, in  which  the  couples  sometimes  swing 
or  whirl  round,  and  sometimes  pass,  forming 
the  figure  8. 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance,  generally 
written  in  common  time,  but  sometimes  in 
jig  time  of  sis  quavers  to  a  bar. 

"  Ani  the  piper  blew  a  gamesome  reel." 
hlackie:  Lays  o/  Highlands  &  Islands,  p.  79. 

peel  (1),  •reele,  *reile,  "rele,  v.i.  &  L 
IReel(I),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wind,  as  thread,  a  line,  &c.,  upon  a 
leel. 


2.  To  stagger  ;  to  sway  in  walking  from  one 
aide  to  the  other.    {Psalm,  cvii.  27.) 

3.  To  whirl ;  to  have  a  whirling  or  giddy 
motion  ;  to  be  giddy. 

"  Reeled  loul  ajid  sense,  reeled  brftln  and  eye.' 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake.  t.  16. 

4.  To  be  strongly  affected,  so  as  almost  to 
give  way  ;  to  stagger. 

"  France  reefed  under  the  burden  ol  the  war." — 
Bolingbroke:  State  of  Europe,  let  viii. 

B.  Trayisitive: 

L  To  wind  on  a  reel. 

•2.  To  cause  to  reel  or  shake ;  to  shake. 

'■  Shake  oiir  hopes. 
Which  now  this  Vilaste  duth  rerle." 

Da  vies  :  Miite*  Tearei,  p.  6, 

peel  (2),  v.i.  [Reel  (2),  s.]  To  perform  the 
dance  called  a  reel ;  to  dance  a  reel. 

re-e-leof,  v.t.  fPret  re-,  and  Eng.  elect 
(q.v,).]    To  elect  again  or  a  second  time. 

"  The  expulsion  ol  t.  member  creates  !n  him  auch  an 
Incaiiacity  to  be  reelected." — Junius:  Letter  xvi. 

ro-e-lec'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  election 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  reelecting;  the  state  of 
being  reelected. 

"  From  the  permission  of  A  reelection." — Johnson : 
Falie  Alarm. 

Peel'-er,  s.    tEng.  reel  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

Ornith. :  Acrocephalus  Tuxvitis,  the  Grass- 
hopper Warbler. 

"  Tn  the  more  marshy  jMirts  of  EngUnd  .  .  .  this 
bird  has  long  been  known  us  the  Aee'cr — from  the 
resemblance  of  its  song  to  the  noise  of  the  reel  used, 
•Ten  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the 
band-Bpinuers  of  wool.  But  this  kind  of  reel  being 
now  dumb.  In  such  districts  the  country-folka  of  the 

S resent  day  connect  the  name  with  the  reel  used  by 
shermen.  —  rarrell :  Bj-Uish  Birds  (ed.  Ufa),  L  385. 

pe-el'-e-vate,    r.(.     [Pref.    re-,   and    Eng. 
elevate  (q.v.).]    To  elevate  again  or  anew. 

•  Pe-el-ig-5f-bfl'-i-ty,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

eligihilifii   (q.v.).]      The   quality   or  state   of 
being  eligible  for  reelection. 

•  re-el' -ig-i-ble,    a.     [Pref.    re-,    and    Eng. 

eligibU  (q.v.).]     Capable  of  being  reelected  to 
the  same  office  or  position. 

reem,  5.  [Heb.  D«"1  {recm\  D'lfl  (recym), 
Cn((Ti/m);  Sept.  Gr.  novoKepia^  (monoker6s)  = 
a  unicorn.] 

Scrip.  Zool. :  Bos  primigenius.  In  the  A.  V. 
the  iiilluence  of  the  Septuagint  has  prevailed. 
and  the  word  is  translated  unicorn,  but 
erroneously  as  the  mention  of  two  horns  on 
one  reera  (Deut,  xxxiii.  IV)  proves.  The  word 
nnicom  lias  disappeared  from  the  R.  V.,  wild 
ox  bein^  substituted  for  it;  but  in   Numb. 


xxiii.  22,  the  alternative  rendering  ox-antelope 
{Oryx  leucoryx)  is  given  in  the  margin.  Young 
(Paraphrase  of  Job,  241)  transliterates  the 
Hebrew  word.     [Adbochs.] 

"  The  Identification  of  the  Hebrew  reiin  with  the 
wild  ox  [Bos  primigenius)  is  one  of  the  most  certain  of 
ail  Bible  animal  names.  It  rests  ou  phitological  evi- 
dence, for  the  Assyrian  rlmu  clearly  denotes  this 
aame  wild  bovine  ;  on  j)ictorial  evidence,  lor  the  As- 
syi'ian  monuments  depict  it  admirably  ;  on  palseouto- 
logical  evidence,  for  the  bone  breccia  of  the  Lebanon 
has  revealed  the  teeth  of  this  once  common  wild  ox 
of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries  ;  ou  historical 
evidence  as  a  detioite  inhabitAUt  of  Palestine,  ior  a 
hunting  record  of  Tiglatb-PUeser  L  informs  us  that 
this  monarch  slew  some  of  these  wild  rimu  '  iii  the 
country  of  the  Hittites  and  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon." 
the  exact  spot  where  its  teeth  have  been  discovered  ; 
on  ideographic  evidence,  for  the  Accadian  character 
la  a  pictorial  or  hieroglyphic  figure  of  an  ox's  head, 
while  all  the  references  in  the  Bible  are  exactly  suited 
to  this  large  and  fierce  wild  ox,"— »'.  Bouohtan,m 
Academy,  April  24,  1886,  p.  232. 

reem,  v.t.    [Ream,  v.] 

re-em-bark',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

embark  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  embark  or  put  on  board 
again. 

"  The  whole  army  being  reeinbarked."  —  Belsham  : 
BisL  Qreat  Britain  {George  III.). 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  embark  or  go  on  board 
again. 

"  We  reem&arked  in  our  boat."— Coe* .'  First  Voyage, 
ToL  it.  ch.  V. 

re-em-bar-ka'-tlon,  s.  fPref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  embarkation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  re- 
embarking  ;  a  putting  on  board  or  a  going  on 
board  a  second  time. 

•  re-em-bat-tle,  *re-iiii-bat'-tle,  v.t. 
[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  embattle  (q.v.).]  To 
aiTange  or  draw  up  again  in  order  of  battle  ; 
to  array  again  for  battle. 


*  re-em-bod'-y,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
embody  (q.v.).]    To  embody  again  or  anew. 

"  re-em-bra^e',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
embrace,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  embrace  again  or  anew. 

"  To  reemdrace  in  ecstasies,  at  eve." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v. 

're-e-merge',  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
f  mer;7i?  (q.  v.),  j  To  emerge  after  being  plunged, 
obscured,  or  overwhelmed. 

"  re-e-mer'-gen9e,  s.  [Pret  re-,  and  Eng. 
emergence  (q.  v. ).  ]  The  act  of  emerging  again  ; 
a  new  or  fresh  emergence. 

re-en-act',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enact 
(q.v.).  j     To  enact  again  or  anew. 

"The  construction  of  ships  was  forbidden  ko  sena- 
tors, by  a  law  made  by  CLiudius  the  tribune,  and  re- 
enacted  by  the  Julian  ^w."—ArbiUhnot :  On  Coins. 

*  re-en-ic'-tion,    s.     [Pref.    re-,    and    Eng. 

enaction  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reenactiug ;  re- 
enactment. 

re-en-2tct'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
enactment  ((\.v.).]  Ths  act  of  reenacting  ;  the 
state  of  being  reenacted  ;  the  renewal  or  fresh 
enactment  of  a  law. 

*re-en-ctfiin'-ter,  v.t.    [Rencounter.] 

*  re-en- coiir'-ago  (age  as  ig),  r.r.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  encourage  (q.v.).]  To  encourage 
again,  to  reanimate,  to  give  fresh  courage  to. 

*  re-en-cofir'-age-nient  (age  as  ig;),  $. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  encouragement  (q.v.).] 
Renewed  or  fresh  encouragement. 

"  But,  0  (my  Wemock)  how  am  I  to  thee 
Obligen,  for  thy  keene  rei^cciurn'7r'>ni^nfs." 

Br»ume  :   Willie  A  old  H'emock. 

re-en-d<5^,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  endow 
(q.v.).]  To  endow  again  ;  to  give  a  fresh  en- 
dowment to. 

*  re-en-fler9e',  *  ren-flerse,  v.t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  Jicrce  (q.v.).]  To  make  fierce 
again  ;  to  make  fiercer. 

"Whereat  renjierst  with  wrath  and  sharp  regret" 
Spenser :  F.  Q..  XL  vUi.  45. 

*  re-en-fbr9e',  *  ren-fbr9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  enforce  (q.v.).]     To  reinforce  (q.v.). 

"  Reenforce  their  courage,  with  their  might." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt, 

*  re-en-fbr9e'-nient,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

enforcement  (q.v.).]  The  art  of  reenforcing  or 
strengthening  anew ;  supply  of  new  or  fresh 
force  or  strength  ;  reinforcement. 

"Hasl«  we  Diomed 
To  recnf<^r<^ment,  or  we  perish  all." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilui  ±  Cressida,  V.  5. 


re-en-gage',  v.t.  A  i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
engage  (q.v.).] 
A-  Transitive : 

1,  To  engage  again  or  a  second  time ;  to 
make  a  new  or  fresh  engagement  with, 

2.  To  engage  again  in  battle. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  enter  into  a  fresh  engagement  or  eov^ 
nant  to  enlist  again. 

"  It  put  him  in  so  fierce  a  rage. 
He  once  resolved  to  rernjioe." 

Butler .    Uudibraa.  UL  & 

2.  To  engage  again  in  battle. 

re-en-gage' -ment,  ■;.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng. 
engagement  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reengaging; 
the  state  of  being  reengaged ;  a  renewed  or 
fresh  engagement. 

re-en-grave',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  eiv 
grave  1,4.  v.).]     To  engrave  again  or  anew. 

*re-en-j6^,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enjo^ 
(q.v.).]     To  enjoy  a^'aiu  or  anew. 

*  re-en-joy'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
enjoyment  (q.v.).)  Tlie  act  or  state  of  re- 
enjoying;  renewed  enjoyment. 

*  re-en-ldn'-dle,  *re-in-kin'-dle,  v.t.  4<. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enkindU({\.\.).^ 

A,  Trans. :  To  kindle  again  or  afresh ;  to 

rekindle. 

"  Dispositions  to  virtue  and  divine  love  reinkindled 
In  them."— G?ant'tW  :  Pre-existence  of  SouZs,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Intrans,  :  To  kindle  again  ;  to  take  fira 
again. 

"For  BO  a  taper,  when  it«  crown  of  flame  is  newly 
blowBe  off,  it  will  with  greediness  retniiindl«."—Bp. 
Taylor  :  Boly  Dying,  ch.  u.,  )  2. 

re-en-list',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enlist 
(,q,v.).]     To  enlist  again  or  a  second  time. 

re-en-list'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
enlistment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reenlisting ;  a 
renewed  or  repeated  enlistment. 

re^en-Slave',  V. (.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enslave 
(q.v.).j  To  enslave  again;  to  make  slaves 
again. 

*  re-en-stamp',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
stamp  (q.v.).]     To  stamp  again  or  afresh. 

re-en'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enfer 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  enter  again  ;  to  go  or  como 
into  again. 

"  The  Teacher  reentered  the  chancel." 

Longfellmo  :  Children  of  the  Lords  Supptr. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  enter  again  or  a  second 
time. 

"  That  glory  he  ha-l  before  the  world  was,  and  iotO 
which  he  reentered  after  bis  passion  and  ascension. "*— 
Waterland:  U'orA:*.  iv.  66. 

2.  Engr.  :  To  cut  deeper,  aa  the  lines  of  a 
plate,  which  the  aquafortis  has  not  bitten 
sufficiently,  or  which  have  become  worn  by 
wear. 

re-en'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Reenter.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  tang.  :  The  act  of  entering  again  or 
anew ;  reentry. 
n.  Technically : 

1,  Calico-printing :  [Groundino-in]. 

2.  Engr. :  The  deepening  of  lines  by  a  graver, 
either  in  repairing  a  plate  or  for  perfecting  an 
etching. 

reentering -angle,  s. 

An  angle  pointed  inward 
(a);  specif.,  in  fortififatmn, 
an  angle  pointed  towards 
the  defended  place. 

%  Reentering  an^le  of  a 
polygon  :  An  interior  angle 
greater  than  two  right  an- 
gles. 

reentering-polygon, 

s.  A  polygon  cont;iining  one 
or  more  reentering  angles.  The  term  reenter- 
ing stands  opposed  to  salient.  It  is  a  pro- 
perty of  a  salient  polygon  that  no  straight 
line  can  be  drawn  which  will  cut  the  peri- 
meter in  more  than  two  points  ;  whilst  in 
a  reentering  polygon  such  line  may  cut  it  in 
more  than  two  points. 


REENTERINQ 
ANGLE. 


I&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w«t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    es,  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  tw. 
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•re -en -throne',  "  re  in -throne',  v.t. 
[Pref.  re-,  auii  Eug.  enthrone  (q.v.).]  To  en- 
throne again  ;  to  replace  on  a  throne. 

"Uim  they  rein/Aron'ti."    Oraj/ton:  Poly-Olblon^t.  S. 

•  pe^n-throne'-ment,  •  re-ln-throne'- 

xnent.  5.  [Pref.  r*?-,  and  Knj^.  enthronement 
(q.v.XJ  The  art  of  reenthrouiflg;  the  state  of 
being  reenthronetJ. 

•re-en-thron'-ize,  •  re-in-thron'-ize, 

v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  enUiruuue  (q.v.}.j 
To  reenthrone. 

"This  MiiBtrtpha  they  did  rwlnMront^."— ffo»w/I.- 
tellers,  bk.  1..  leL  -il. 

•  re-en-ti9e',  •  re-in-tise',  vj.    [Pret  re-, 

and  Eng.  entice  t^.v.).J  To  entice,  allure,  or 
tempt  agaia. 

"  And  rHntfxf  the  rful>-dog  D>t.* 
Hamcr;  ,4/'  ij-ui  England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  XXTL 

TO-en'-tranye,  «,  [Pref.  ne-,  and  Eng.  en- 
trance, a'  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reentering ;  a 
reentry. 

"  Th«  i>orea  of  the  brain  .  .  .  AW  more  easily  opened 
to  tha  si'lrita  which  demand  7V«7ttranc«,"—OtanvUl: 
Vaniti/  of  Dofpnatizimij,  cb.  iv. 

Xe-en'-trant,  o.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  entrard 
(q.v.).]    'fhe  same  as  Reentering  (4. v.). 

jre-en'-try,  *  re-en-trie,  ».   [Pref.  «-,  and 

Eng.  entry  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lanrr.:  The  act  of  reentering;  a 
new  or  first  entry. 

•*  Yet  h»tb  tlie  alavt  madB  a  reentri/' 

Barjy:  /tarn  Alley.  \v.  t. 

2.  Law:  The  resuming,  retaking,  or  reenter- 
ing into  possession  of  lands  lately  lost. 

%  Proviso  for  reentry : 

JyOw;  A  clause  usually  inserted  in  leases, 
&r,,  that  upon  non-payment  of  rent,  &c.,  the 
term  shall  cease. 

•re-en-verse',  Tf.^.   [Renverse.]  To  reverse. 

"  Ri-enrerting  hU  nAme." — DormvT  Pteuiio- Martyr, 
p.  274. 

reep'-er^,  s.  -pi,  [Mahratta  reep  ■=  a  lath,  lath- 
work.]  IjStlia  or  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
Palmyra  palm,  used  in  the  East  for  building. 

Pe-e-recf,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  erect,  v. 
(q-v.)-!   To  erect  again  or  anew  ;  to  raise  again. 

"  May  Htid  a  m«auea  to  reertet  my  state." 

SiirUng:  Aurora. 

•  reer'-mo^se,  s.    [Rekemguse.] 

reesl£,5.  [Gael.  ri(xsj?  =  coar8e  mountain  grass, 
a  ran(tr,  a  marsh.] 

1,  A  kind  of  coarse  grass. 

2.  Waste  land  yielding  only  coarse  grass  ;  a 
marshy  place.    (Scotch.) 

reest,  v.i.  &  u    [Rest,  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  stand  stubbornly  still ;  to 
be  restive.    (Scotch.) 

"  Id  cart  or  car  thou  never  rtifttU." 

Itii  rrii  :  The  A  u/ti  farmer  to  Itlt  Mare. 

B,  Trans. :  To  arrest,  to  stop ;  to  cause  to 
stand  still  suddenly.    {Scotch.) 

re-es-t&b'-lish,  v.t.  [Pref.  Te-,  and  Eng. 
estahliah  (q.v.).J    To  establish  anew. 

"Thrir  cloM  deslgiie  of  ree^tiiblUhtng  pojwry."— 
Pj-j/nut :  Treacher]/  *  ItUloj/alty,  [iL  1.,  p.  6. 

re-es-tS.b'-U8h-er,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
establisher  (q.v.).J    One  who  reestablishes. 

"  Rostorera  of  virtue,  mid  r^fif'thtitheri  ol  a  happy 
woild."—.Sand!/$  :  Stale  (if  IMiuion. 

re-es-tiib'-lish'nient,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Bng.  eMnblishmeni  (q.v.).]  The  a<-t  of  re- 
establishing; the  state  of  buing  reestablished  ; 
restxiration. 

"  The  TftJtnhtUhment  of  the  old  occletlaatlcai  ly*- 
tem."— .t^ji-auVair:  DM.  Lng.,  cli.  lU 

•  re-S»-tate\  v.U  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  estate 
(q.v.).]    To  reestablish,  to  reinstate. 

••  Had  there  not  bcvii  a  clcgencrtitlon  from  what  Ood 
made  ua  at  \\nt,  therv  liad  bv<-ii  no  ne<>d  of  a  re- 
gpiifratlout<)rc««fuMtu  In  lU"— )Ka/fi«/  TiooSermone, 
p.  30. 

reest'-Sd.  reest-U,  a.  [Cf.  Dan.  rlste  =a  to 
broil,  to  Mrnoke.)  iJried  In  snioko  or  in  the 
Hun  ;  singed,  withered.    (Scotdi.) 

reeve    (1),   «.     [A.3,   gM/a  =  a   steward.] 

[GniRVE,  $.) 

•  1.  A  ballirr,  a  nfeward;  ft  peaco  officer. 
Tlie  wurd  still  durvivrs  in  flotiiy  compounds, 
as  shcrifl'  (that  Is,  the  8hire-r«p«),  borough* 
reei'f,  port-rwrf,  &c 

2,  A  foreman  In  a  coal  mhie.    (Ptov.) 


reeve  (2),  «.    [Ruff  (1),  s.] 

Ornith. :  A  bird,  the  female  of  the  Rnlf 

(q.v.). 

reeve  (I),  v.t.  k  i.    IReef  (2).  r.] 

iVunf. ;  To  pass  the  end  (of  a  rope)  through 
any  hole  in  a  block,  thimble,  cleat,  ring-bolt, 
cringle,  Slc.\  to  run  or  pass  through  such  n 
h(de. 

■■  lieetftny  new  n>pe«.  and  bending    fresh    Balln,"— 
CatteW*  Saturday  Journal,  Sept  19,  1885.  p.  $63. 

reeve  (2),  v.t.    [Reave.] 

Reeves,  s.  [John  Reeves,  Esq.,  of  Canton 
(Froc.  Zool.  Soc,  1S33,  p.  77  ;  cf.  }',  Z,  S., 
lS:iS,  p.  105.)]    (See  compounds.) 

Reeves's  mnntjac,  $. 

Zool.  :  Cervulus  rfevesii.     [Mdntjac] 
Reeves's  pheasant,  *. 

Orn  ith.  :  FhiVfin  n  jts  reevesU,  a  native  of 
China,  remarkable  for  iU  long  banded  tail, 
wliich  often  exceeds  five  feet  in  length. 

*  re-e^-am'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  examinable  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being 
reexamined  or  retronsidered  ;  capable  of  or 
liable  to  reexamination. 

re-ex-Sm-in-a'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  examination  (q.v.).]  A  renewed  or  re- 
peated examination ;  specif.,  in  law,  the 
examination  of  a  witness  after  he  lias  been 
cross-examined. 

re-e^-Sjn'-ine,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
examine  (q.v.).]     To  examine  again  or  anew. 


re-ex-9hange',  v.t.     [Pref  re-,  and  Eng.  ex- 
change, V.  (q.v.).]  To  exchange  again  or  anew. 

re-ex-9hange',  ».     [PreC  re-,  and  Eng.  ex- 
change, s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  renewed  exchange. 

2.  Comm. :  The  difference  in  the  value  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  occasioned  by  its  being  dis- 
honoured in  a  foreign  country  in  which  it  was 
payable.  The  exi.slience  and  the  amount  of  it 
depend  on  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
two  countries,    {Wharton.) 

re-ey-hib'-it,  v.t.     [Pref.   re-,  and  Eng.  ex- 
hibit, V.  (q.v.).]    To  exhibit  again  or  anew. 

re-ex-pol',   v.t.      [Pref.   r€-,  and  Eng.  expel 

■    ).]  ~      •    ■ 


(q.v.).]     To  expel  again. 

*  re-ex-per'-i-en9e, «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ex\>rriin<:c  (q-v)']  Renewed  or  repeated  ex- 
perience. 

"  re-ex-per'-i-9n9e,  i'.(.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng. 
exYicrienoi,  v.  (q.v.).J  To  experience  again  or 
anew. 

re-ex-p6rt',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  export,  v. 
(q.v.).j  To  export  again;  to  export  after 
having  been  miported, 

"  AitnuaUy  reexported  from  Great  Britalu."— AnWft  .* 
Wealth  of  A'atione.  bk.  iv.,  oh.  viU 

ro-ex'-port,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  export,  s. 
(q.v.).J    Any  commodity  reexported. 

re-ex-pdrt-a-tlon,  ■'.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
exj-nrtation  (q.v.).]  'J'he  act  of  reexporting 
goods  which  have  Dcen  imported. 

"  AMowInK  th<'  name  drawback*  upon  the  reejnxtrta- 
tion  vt  tin?  grt-.itvr  j.art  nf  Eiiruptuii  and  Eaat  Initlnii 
Rijods  to  the  culiiiili."",  an  UjHjn  llielr  reexport  at  i">t  to 
any  Indt'iieiidi-nt  country."— AmirA;  Wealth  qf  Siitiotu, 
bk.  lv..ch.  vil. 

r6-6x-pilr-Slon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ex- 
pulsion (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reexpcUing ;  the 
state  of  being  recxpelle<l. 

ro-jjx-tent',  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  extent 

(q.v.).) 

Jaiw  :  .\  second  extent  on  lands  or  tene- 
nicnl.s,  on  ('(fmidaint  that  the  former  was 
partially  made,  Ac.     [Extent.] 

reozed,  relzed,  <u    [Of.  rusty  and  rccsted.] 
1,  Rusty,  rcsty. 

"  Keeted  tiacon  loordA  ahall  f«KMt«  hia  family,* 

Sp.  IliUI  :  Satires,  \T.  X 

•  2.  Scorched,  fried. 

"Thrlr  loula  .  .   .  reeaed  Id  purvalory.'— <(4<im«  .■ 

Work*.  I.  lis. 

•  re  f&e'-tlon,  «.     [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.yhcffon 

(q.v,).]     Uetnbntion,  sfctlsfiiction. 

"  (hmimanilisl  to  rvriuin n  ftwtton  aod  •atUfaotloo." 

—Itoteett :  /ioilurutt  Urowe.  i*.  111. 


re  fash'  Ion,  t'.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng./tuAton, 
V.  (.q.v.).  j  To  fushion  anew;  to  form  or 
mould  into  shape  again  or  anew. 

*  re-f^h'-ion-ment,  ».  [Eng.  refashion; 
-vu'it.\  The  act  of  refashioning  or  forming 
again  or  anew. 

re  -£as'-ten  (t  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ftistcn.]    To  fasten  again. 

rcf  diinsk'-ite,  «.  [After  the  Refdansk  mine, 
Urals,  where  found;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.);  Russ. 
&  tier,  reu'danskit.] 

Min. :  An  earthy,  pulverulent  substance 
related  to  serpentine,  the  magnesia  roustit- 
Ufiit  partly  replaced  by  the  protoxides  of 
iron  and  nickel. 

're-fecf,  v.t.  [Refect,  o.]  To  refresh ;  to 
restore  after  hunger  or  fatigue ;  to  repair,  to 
reinvigorate. 

•■  I   refect  myaelf  Inwardly  with  my  flrit  RuBslaa 
diutitT."—G.  A.  Sola  :  A  Jourriey  Due  A'orlh  {IU9),  p.  87. 

*  re-l^Ct',  a.  [Lat.  refectus,  pa.  par.  of  re/lcior 
re-  =  again,  and/ueto  =  to  make.]  Refreshed, 
restored,  recovered,  reinvigorated. 


re-fSo'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  iVom  Lat.  r^ectUmem^ 
accus.  of  refectio  =  a  making  again,  a  refresh- 
ing, from  r^er/i/5  =  refreshed,  refect  (q.v.); 
Sp.  r</eccion ;  Ital.  re/ecioue.J 

1.  Refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue; 
that  which  refreshes  or  reinvigorates. 

2.  In  religious  houses,  a  spare  or  scant  meal 
or  repast ;  a  meal  sufhcient  only  to  maintain 
life. 

*  3.  Reparation  of  a  building.     (Civil  Law.) 

'  re-fec'-tive,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  r^ect  ;  •ive.} 

A.  As  adj. :     Refreshing,    restoring,   rein* 

vigorating. 

B.  As  .<tuhst. :  That  which  refreshes  or 
restores ;  refreshment. 

*  re-fec'-tor-er,  s.  [Low  Lat.  r^eetorarhu.] 
The  monk  in  charge  of  tlie  refectory  and 
supplies  of  food  in  a  monastery, 

re-fec'-tor-^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  refectorivm,  ftom 
Lat.  rffectus,  pa.  par.  of  rejicio=^  to  refresh; 
Fr.  refectoire  :  Sp.  refectorio ;  Port,  r^ettorio; 
Ital.  refettorio.]  A  room  for  refreshment ;  an 
eating  room  ;  specif,  in  religious  houses  the 
hall  or  apartment  where  repasts  are  taken  in 
common.  Among  the  Ciirtliusians  the  monks 
take  their  meals  in  their  cells,  except  on 
Sundays  and  feast-days. 

*  re-fSl',  *  re -fell",  v.t.  [Lat.  refello,  from 
re-  =  l)a(-k,  again,  and  fallo  =  to  deceive.]  To 
refute,  to  disprove  ;  to  overthrow  by  arguments. 

*'  How  be  re/r!le,i  uie,  and  hi)w  I  rfiillft." 

lih'ikesp.  :  .Veasurefor  Measure,  r.  I. 

re-fer',  •  re-ferre,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  r</ero: 
re-  =  back,  and  fr.ro  =  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Fr. 
rifirer;    8p.   &   Port    referir ;   Ital,  r^erirt, 

riferire.] 
A.  Transitive: 
"  I,  Lit. :  To  carry  or  bear  back. 


"  My  coiinuiile  Is  that  ye 
to  the  bleat  planet  here." 
Chaucer;  Tettamenl  nf  Cre»eU». 


Reforre  you  to  the  bleatplanet  here." 


IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  assign  as  to  an  order,  class,  genus,  ftc  : 
as,  To  r^er  an  animal  or  a  ]>lant  to  a  certain 
genus. 

2.  To  hand  over  or  hitrust  for  consideratloii 
and  decision  ;  to  deliver  over  or  ouunit.  as  to 
another  person  or  tribunal,  for  considera- 
tion, treatment,  decision,  &c.  :  as,  Parliament 
refers  a  matter  to  a  comintttee  fifrexanUnatioD 
and  report. 

3.  With  the  rellexlve  pronoun,  to  bctalc* 
one's  self;  to  appeal. 

"  I  do  refer  me  t»i  the  oracle."* 

ShaXesp.  .■  »Utter$  Tale.  III.  t. 

i.  To  trace  back  ;  t<J  assign  or  attribute  to, 
US  the  origin,  onuso,  motive,  i^iund,  or  auuroa 
of  explanation:  as,  To  refer  a  person's  suo- 
ccHS  to  hiH  talents. 

6.  To  direct  for  information  ;  to  liid  to  apply 
for  information,  &c.  :  as,  To  ttfer  another  to 
an  odlcial. 

•  6.  To  reduce  or  bring  In  relation  as  to 
some  standnrtl. 

"  Vr>ii  profeM  and  pnwtUa  to  refer  all  thtngi  Is 
yon  me  1  f.  ~ — All  con. 

•7.  To  defer;  to  put  off;  to  post  pone.  (Suift.) 


boll,  boj^;  po^t,  Jd^l;  cat.  90II,  choms,  9hln,  bongh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon.  o^lst.    ph  =1  ft 
-olAUt  -tian  —  sh^n*   -tlon,  -slon  =  ahiui;  -t^o^  -jlon  -  zhun.    -olous,    tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,    die.  &c.  ~  bfl,  d^l. 
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5.  IntTansitive : 

1.  To  appeal ;  to  apply  for  information  ;  to 
have  recourse  :  as,  To  refer  to  a  dictionary,  to 
r^er  to  one's  notes,  &c. 

2.  To  allude  ;  to  make  reference  or  allusion  ; 
to  have  respect  by  intimation,  not  explicitly. 

"  That  that  Sglomon  chiefly  r^ers  to  in  the  text."— 
i8b<i77>  -  tiennons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  S. 

3.  To  respect ;  to  have  relation  or  reference  ; 
to  relate,  to  point :  as.  The  passage  r^&rs  to 
an  old  custom. 

4.  To  direct  the  attention  :  as,  An  asterisk 
refers  to  a  marginal  or  footnote. 

re-fer'-a-ble,  a.    [Referrible.] 

ref-er-ee',  s.  [F.w^.  refer ;  -ee.]  One  to  whom 
any  matter,  point,  or  question  is  referred  for 
decision ;  specif.,  a  person  to  whom  a  matter 
in  dispute  is  referred  for  settlement  or  de- 
cision ;  an  arbitrator;  also  a  person  selected 
to  decide  disputed  points  wlieu  the  umpires 
chosen  by  the  contending  parties  are  unable 
to  agree. 

ref'-er-en9e,  s.     [Lat.  referens,  pr.  par.  of 
refero  ='to  refer  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  referenda.] 
I,  OrdinaTy  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  referring  or  handing  over,  as 
to  another  person  or  tribunal,  for  considera- 
tion and  decision. 

2.  The  act  of  assigning  or  referring  to  a 
class,  order,  genus,  or  species. 

3.  The  act  of  alluding  or  making  allusinn  ; 
allusion  :  as,  He  made  no  reference  to  what 
had  occurred, 

4.  Relation,  respect,  regard.  (Generally  in 
the  phrases,  in  reference  to,  with  reference  to.) 

"  I  must  contract  what  I  have  to  say  »«  reference 
tUVa.'S  translatioQ."— firj/den.'  Juvenal.    (DeU.} 

•  5.  Assignment,  appointment,  apportion- 
ment. 

"  Due  referenfice  of  place  and  exhibition." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  1.  3. 

6.  A  passage  or  note  in  a  work  by  which  a 
person  is  referred  to  anotlier  passage  or  work. 

7.  One  who  is  or  may  be  referred  to ;  one  of 
whom  inquiries  may  be  made  as  to  the  char- 
acter, abilities,  &c..  of  another  person. 

II.  Law  :  The  act  or  process  of  assigning  a 
cause  dejiending  in  court,  or  some  particular 
point  in  a  cause  for  hearing  and  decision,  to  a 
person  or  persons  appointed  by  the  court. 

^  IVork  (or  Book)  of  reference  :  A  work,  such 
as  a  cyclopttdia,  dictionary,  and  the  like,  in- 
tended to  be  consulted  when  occasion  requires. 

•ref-er-end'-a-ry'.s.  [LowLat.  referendarius, 
from  referendo'=  to  refer,  from  Lat.  referendum, 
fut.  pass.  par.  of  rc/ero  =  to  refer  (q.v.);  Fr. 
rtferendaire ;  Sp.,  Port.,  fs.  Ital.  referendario.] 

1.  One  to  whose  decision  any  matter  is  re- 
ferred ;  a  referee. 

"  In  suits,  it  is  goi>d  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust ; 
Isnt  let  hita  chuse  well  hia  re/erendaria." — Bacon: 
Euaj/B  :  0/ Sutourt. 

2.  An  ancient  officerwho  delivered  the  royal 
answer  to  petitions. 

3.  An  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
curing and  despatching  diplomas  and  decrees. 

t  ref-er-en'-dum,  s.  [Gerund  or  neut.  of 
gerundive  participle  of  Lat.  refero,]  [Refer.] 
Laia:  A  note  addressed  by  an  ambassador 
to  his  own  government  on  a  point  with  regard 
to  which  be  is  without  Instraction.  Also  (as 
in  Switzerland),  the  subminsion  of  a  proposed 
legislative  meadure  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

ref-er-en'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng,  refer- 
ence ;  -ial.] 

*  1.  Relating  to  or  having  reference;  con- 
taining a  reference. 

i  2.  Used  for  reference. 

•  pef-er-en'-tial-ljr  (ti  as  sh).  adv,  (Eng. 
referential ;  -ly.]    By  way  of  reference. 

•re-f€r'-er,  s,    [Eng.  refer;  'Cr.l    One  who 

refers. 

•  pe-fer'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  refer ;  -ment.']  The 
act  of  referring ;  a  reference  for  decision  or 
examination. 

•  re-fer-menf,  v.t,  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  /er- 
ment,  v.  Oi-v.).]    To  ferment  again  or  anew, 

'•  Th"  ftiimitted  nitre  agitites  the  flood. 
Revives  ita  flres,  and  re/ermi-nts  the  lilood." 

Btack'nore :  CreaCion,  vL 

re-ferred',  3>a.  par.  or  a.    [Refer.J 


re-fer'-ri-ble,    re-fer'-a-ble,    a.     [Eng. 

refi.-r:  -able.]  Capatjle  of  bein^'  refeiTcd  ;  tliat 
may  be  referred,  assigned,  or  attributed  ;  as- 
signable, attributable. 

"  Frcui  whom  all  rules  .vise,  and  to  which  they  we 
aM  referable."— ReynoliU:  Discourie^,  No.  viiL 

* Pe-f ig'-ure,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Kng.Jlgure,  v. 
(q.v.)-]  To  fi.;ure,  fasliion,  or  form  anew  ;  to 
refashion  ;  to  reproduce  as  in  a  copy. 

"  Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 
If  ten  of  thine  tea  tiuies  refi-jured  thee," 

Shakesp.  -"  Sonnet  6. 

re-f  ill',  •  re-fil,  v.t.  &  i,  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
JUI  (q.y.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  fill  again. 

"  Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  rc^Cd," 
liyTon:  ChiltU  Harold,  lit.  S2. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  full  again. 

•  re-f iud',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  find  (q.v.).] 

To  find  again  ;  to  experience  anew. 

"  He  in  the  eighth  the  same, 
Rtjlndin'j."  Handys :  Ovid;  Sietam.  iU, 

re-fine',  *re-fyne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  ^  He  (q.v.)  ;  in  imitation  of  Fr.  raj^ner^ 
to  retine.] 
A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  purify ;  to  reduce  to  a  fine  state  ;  to 
free  or  clear  from  impuiities,  sediment,  or  the 
UUe  ;  to  defecate,  to  clarify,  to  tine. 

"  The  parts  mora  pure  in  rising  are  refin'd.' 

South  :  Ovid;  Metarnorphosea  xtv. 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  ore  ;  to  ftee  or  separ- 
ate from  other  metals,  or  from  dross  or  alloy. 

"  I  will  r^ne  them,  a«  silver  ia  refined."— Zechariah 
Xii.  ». 

3.  To  purify  from  all  that  is  gross,  coarse, 
debasing,  low,  vulgar,  rude,  clownish,  or  the 
like  ;  to  educate  or  raise,  as  the  taste  ;  to  im- 
part high  culture  to  ;  to  polish. 

**  Inc:«iiioua  Art.  with  her  expressive  face. 
bteps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  tlie  race." 

Coicper  :  Charitjf,  98. 

•B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  pure  or  clear ;  to  be  freed  or 
cleared  from  imiuritics,  sediment,  or  the  like. 

*'  Tlie  [lure  llnipiJ  stream  when  foul  with  stains. 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  reji/ies." 

AilUisoti.     (Todd.) 

2.  To  improve  in  accuracy,  delicacy,  taste, 
or  performance. 

"  Cliaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  and  mended  hia 
stories."— /'rj/(ies  ■  Fnble*.     (Pref.) 

3.  To  affect  nicety  in  thought  or  language. 

"He  raakea  another  paragraph  ahout  our  reAninp  In 
contri.>ven(y,  and  coming  nearer  still  to  the  cnurcii  of 
Rome."— il  tterliurfj. 

re-fined',  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Refike.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  pure  ;  freed  from  impurities,  dross, 
alloy,  or  the  like. 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily.' 

Shakeip.  :  King  John,  iv,  2. 

2.  Free  from  coarseness,  vulgarity,  rude- 
ness, or  the  like  ;  of  high  culture  ;  polished, 

"  Possessor  of  a  soul  refinrd.' 

Cowper  :  Tirncinium,  721, 

•  re-fin'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  refined;  -ly.]  In 
a  retiiied  manner;  with  affected  nicety  or 
elegance. 

"Will  any  dog 
Reflnedfy  leave  hfs  bitches  and  his  bones 
To  turua  wheeir  Drydeiu    (Todd.) 

•  Pe-fin'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  refined;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  retine<l  ;  purity, 
refinement,  elegance ;  aflected  purity  or  ele- 
gance. 

"  Great  eemhlances  of  spirituality,  refinedneu.  like 
those  Pharisees."- Btirrow;  Sermons,  vol.  iu.,  »er.  15. 

pe-f ine'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  r^ne;  -ment;  Fr. 
ra^neinent.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  refining,  purifying, 
or  clearing  from  extraneous  matter;  jmrifica- 
tion,  claiification ;  specif.,  the  process  of 
freeing  metals,  liquids,  or  other  substances 
from  impurities  or  crudities  which  impair 
their 'quality  or  unfit  them  for  their  appro- 
priate uses. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  pure  or  purified. 

3.  The  state  of  being  free  from  all  that  la 
gross,  coarse,  debasing,  low,  vulgar,  rude, 
clownish,  or  the  like;  purity  of  taste,  mind, 
or  the  like ;  elegance  of  taste,  manners,  lan- 
guage, &c. ;  high  cnlture,  polish. 

"  That  senslhility  of  xjain.  with  which 
Refinnnent  is  emliied."         Caieper  :  Task,  iv.  859. 

4.  That  which  proceeds  from  refining,  or  the 
desire  to  appear  refined  ;  the  result  of  exces- 
sive elaboration,  polish,  or  nicety;  affected 
subtlety  :  as,  the  refinements  of  cunning. 


Pe-fin'-er,  s.     [Eng.  refinie);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  refines  liquors,  metals,  sugar,  or 
other  substances. 


2.  One  who  refines,  educates,  or  polishes  the 
taste,  manners,  &c. :  as,  a  refiner  of  language. 

3.  An  inventor  of  sujierfluous  subtleties; 
one  who  is  overnice  in  discrimination,  argu- 
ment, reosoning,  philosophy,  or  the  like. 

"  Now  '  seeking  the  truth  '  Is  iilmost  heoome  as  much 
a  plirase  ainon^  theae  geutlenieo  as  'etekintj  the  Lord' 
i.v;u  amr.ii;{  another  set  of  refiners."— Wnter land : 
iVorkt.  Till  47. 

pe-fin'-er-^,  s.    [Eng.  refine;  -ry.] 

1.  A  place  where  sugar,  metals,  liquors,  &c., 
are  refined. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  removing  impurities  or 
crudities  from  metals,  spirits,  petroleum, 
sugar,  &c. 

Pe-fit',  s.  [Refit,  v.]  The  repairing  or  re- 
newing of  wliat  is  damaged  or  worn  out; 
specif.,  the  repair  of  a  ship. 

re-fit',  v.t.  &■  i.  fPref.  re-,  and  Eng  fit,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  fit  for  use  again  ;  to  repair, 
where  damaged  or  worn  out 

*■  The  allied  fleet,  having  heen  speedily  refitted  at 
Portsmouth,  st'iud  out  again  to  sea."— Jtfacawlay ." 
ffiit.  Ejig..  ch.  XI  )c 

2.  To  fit  out  or  provide  anew. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  repair  damages,  especially 
to  a  ship. 

"  Admiral  Keppel  returned  to  Portsmouth  to  refit.' 
—Balsham:  Hist.  Great  BrUain  (an.  1778J. 

*  pe-f it'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  refit;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  refitting  or  repairing. 

Pe-fix',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.^x(q.v.).1  To 
fix  or  establish  again  or  anew  ;  to  reestamish. 

•'  A  hundred  years  have  roM'd  away 
Since  he  r^fixed  tlie  Moslems  sway." 

Byrun  :  Sisge  ^f  Corinth,  v.  i. 

*  Pe-flame',  t>.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fi^me^ 
v.  (q.v.).  j    To  burst  again  into  flame. 

"  stamp  out  the  fire,  or  this 
Will  smoulder  and  rr/tame." 

Tennyton  :  f^usen  Mary,  1.  •. 

pe-flect',  *  re-flecte',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  refiecto, 
from  re-  =  back,  and  fiecto  =  to  bend.] 

A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bend  back  ;  to  turn,  cast,  or  throw 
back. 

"  Let  me  mind  the  reader  to  reflect  his  eye  npoa 
other  qiiotitions," — Fuller. 

2.  Specif. :  To  cause  to  return  or  to  throw  oti 
after  falling  or  striking  on  any  substance,  in 
accordance  with  certain  physical  laws. 

"These  tsts  .  .  .  being  more  easily-  refiected  from 
certain  ht-dies  than  from  othcts,  '—Locke :  Nat, 
PhUosophij,  cii.  xl, 

3.  To  give  back  an  image  or  likeness  of;  to 
tnirror. 

•*  All  her  refteeted  feMurea." 

Cowper:  Task,  L  7«t 

*  4.  To  bend  again  ;  to  appease. 

•*  Their  most  honours  might  reflect  enraged  .^lacldea.' 
Chaprnan  :  Botner  ;  /Had  ix.  160. 

B*  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  bend  or  turn  back  ;  to  be  reflected, 

"  Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  line, 
and  never  rejUcfs  la  au  augle.  uor  beuds  in  a  oircle."— 
Bentley  :  Sermons. 

2.  To  throw  back  light,  heat,  sound,  or  the 
like  ;  to  return  rays  or  beams. 

"  Two  glasses  .  .  .  now  no  more  refieet." 

Shakesp. :  Venia  i  Adimis,  1,180. 

3.  To  turn  or  throw  back  the  thoughts 
upon  anything;  to  revolve  matters  in  the 
mind ;  to  think  seriously ;  to  ponder,  to 
meditate,  especially  with  regard  to  conduct. 

4.  To  pay  attention  to  what  passes  iu  the 
mind  ;  to  attend  to  the  facts  or  phenomena  of 
consciousness. 

5.  To  bring  reproach  ;  to  cast  censure  or 
blame.    (Drydcn:  Anrengzebe,  ii.  I.) 

pe-flect'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Reflect.] 
A*  As  pa.  par.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B,  .45  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Thrown  or  cast  back:  aa, 
refiected  light. 
ITt  Technically  ; 

1.  Bot. :  Reflexed  (q.v.). 

2.  Her.  :  Curved  or  turned  round ;  as  tha 
chain  or  line  from  the  collar  of  a  beast  thrown 
over  the  back.    [Elected.] 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  tbere;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pdt 
or.  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  f^ ;  try,  Syrian.    Sd,  os  —  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


reflectent— reflexible 
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refiected-Ught,  s. 

J'aint. :  The  subdued  light  which  falls  on 
objfL-ta  that  are  hi  shadow,  and  servt-s  t» 
make  <)ut  their  forms.  It  is  reflected  ft^in 
some  object  on  which  the  light  falls  dir«^ctly, 
either  seen  iu  the  picture  or  aupj^iosed  to  Iw 
acting  on  it ;  such  light  aa  a  round  b^nly  re- 
ceives on  the  shadow  side  from  its  opposition 
to  an  illuminated  object  of  any  kind. 

•  re-fiect'-ent.  a.     [Lat.  rtJUctens,  pr.  par.  of 
Ttjlecto  ~  to*  reflei't  (q.v,).] 

1.  Bt-nding  or  flying  back  ;  reflected. 

"  The  my  dMcendeot.  and  the  ray  r^ctffnL"— 
Itigby  :  On  the  ■•ioul, 

2.  Reflecting. 

"  Such  a  rellt'rtmt  body  aa  hioden  not  the  passag« 
through."— /ivi'i'  *  on  HQdUa,  ch.  xUl. 

•re-flect'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  re/Ieci; -i6i*r.l  Capa- 
ble of  being  thrown  back  or  reflected;  reflexible. 

re  fleet' -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Reflect.] 

A.  -Is  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Throwing  back  rays  of  light,  heat,  &c, 
u  a  mirror  or  similar  polished  surface. 

2.  Given  to  reflection  ;  thonj,'htful,  medita- 
tive, contemplative. 

reflectlng-circle,  s. 

optics :  An  instrument  for  measuring  alti- 
tndes  and  auKular  distan<-es,  invented  by 
Mayer  about  1744,  and  afterward  improved  by 
Borda  and  Troughton.  In  principle  and  cm- 
struction  it  is  siiuilar  to  the  sextant,  the 
graduations,  however,  being  continued  com- 
plett'ly  round  the  limb  of  the  circle.  Trougli- 
ton's  has  three  arms  radiating  from  the  centre 
at  angular  distances  of  120*  apart,  eacli  pro- 
vided with  a  vernier,  so  that  each  angle 
mwtsured  is  derived  from  the  mean  of  three 
readings  at  opposite  points  of  tlie  arc,  which 
tends  tu  correct  errors  of  centreing  and  grad- 
uation.    Also  called  a  Rei)eating-circlo. 

reflecting -faculties,  s.  pi. 

Phreiiol.  :  A  division  of  the  int'dlectualfnonl- 
ties,  cuuiprising  Cuinpari^on  and  Causality. 
Called  also  Reflective  Faculties.     [Pureno- 

IXHJY.] 

•■  The  Porceptlvt-  and  Hejlfclhiy  Facuitie*,  or  Intel- 
Ifct.  form  IdtaH.  [wrcelve  rcl»UoiiB,  and  are  subject  to. 
or  rattier  conatltut*,  the  WfU;  and  iulnlst«r  to  the 
AlVettlve  Faculticia."— Cwmftori"  Encyc.  (cU.  186&),  vlL 
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reflecting:  galvanometert  s, 

EUctr.  :  Sir  William  Thoiusnn's  reflectlng- 
galvaiiometer  consists  of  a  very  small  mngnet, 
made  of  a  piece  of  watch-spring,  suspended 
between  two  flat  bobbins  of  fine  insulated 
copper  wire.  The  magnet  carries  a  very  small 
concave  mirror,  which  is  adjusted  by  means 
of  a  directing-niagnet  to  throw  the  rays  of 
light,  issuing  from  a  lamp  and  reflecteil  fl-orii 
the  mirror,  upon  the  zero  of  a  horizontal 
graduated  scale  when  no  current  is  passing, 
or  when  two  eiiual  and  opposite  currents 
neutralize  each  other.  In  any  other  case  the 
Tibrationa  of  the  magnet  eauso  the  image  to 
be  deHect«d  to  the  right  or  left  of  zero  by  an 
amount  propfirtlonal  to  the  force  and  duration 
of  the  current.     (OALVANOMFrrEU.J 

reflecting  -  goniometer,  a.     [Gonio- 

MKTKR.] 

reflecting  microscope,  s. 

Opti'-s  :  A  IVirni  uf  riticrnsrop,.-  first  proposed 
by  Newton,  in  wliich  the  image  formed  by  a 
small  coTirAVo  speeulum  may  he  viewed  either 
by  tlie  naked  eye  or  throu^'h  an  eye-piece. 
The  object  is  placed  outside  of  the  tube  of  the 
micrrjscope,  and  reftect'i  its  image  to  the 
speculum  by  means  of  a  plane  mirror,  iiiclfncd 
at  an  angle  of  45'  to  the  axis  of  the  former. 

refleoting-power,  s. 

Thdnnrtl.  :   1  he  pnwer  possessed  by  anysub- 
atancc    of 
throwing  Mir 
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whi'  li  the  rays  are  received  npon  an  object- 
miiT'ir  and  ennvey.-il  to  a  foi-us,  ^t  whieli  the 
imago  is  viewed  by  an  eye-piecu.    Tlie  Illus- 


tration to  the  left  represents  the  telescope,  with 
a  foity-fcet  ruUe'tur,  whirh  Herschel  erected 
in  hisgroundsatiblough.  With  it  be  discovered 
the  two  innermost  satellites  of  Saturn  (q.v.). 

re-flect'-ing-l3^,  adv.     [Eng.  rej[(cting;  -ly.] 

1.  With  reflection  ;  thnwghtfully. 

2.  With  censure;  reproachfully,  censoriously. 

re-fleo'-tion,  •  re-flex'-l6n  (x  as  ksb),  s. 

[Lat.  rejlexio,  from  rejtexus,  pa.  jjar.  ot  rejitcto 
=  to  reflect  Op  v.). ] 

1.  The  act  of  reflecting  or  throwing  back, 
as  of  rays  of  light,  heat,  &c. ;  the  state  of 
being  reflected. 

"  Lighta,  by  clear  rffiectton  muttlplled. 
Fruiu  many  a  mirror."  Vowper  :  Taikt  W.  3*8. 

2.  That  which  is  reflected,  or  produced  by 
being  letlected  ;  an  image  given  back  fruui  a 
reflecting  surface. 

"  Mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  rejteclion  ui  hia  fire"      Scott :  ftoJUby,  t.  L 

3.  The  act  or  halnt  of  turning  the  mind  to 
something  which  has  already  occupied  it; 
thouglitful,  attentive,  or  continued  considera- 
tion or  deliberation  ;  meditation,  thought. 

4.  The  action  of  the  mind  by  which  it  takes 
cognizance  of  its  own  operations. 

"  By  rejtectioH  then,  ill  the  following  part  of  this 
disiinintc,  I  would  lie  niiderstoad  to  mean,  that  iiotlt^e 
wlikli  thu  iiiiiitl  tikos  of  Its  owu  opi-ratlous.  and  tliu 
tu.'iimur  of  tbcui,  by  rcuou  whereof  there  come  to  be 
ideiui  of  these  oi>emtloii8  in  tbe  understAudlng."— 
Loclui:  UutTMn  UniUrstandinff,  bk.  li.,  ch.  i. 

5.  The  result  of  continued  consideration, 
dehheration,  or  meditation  ;  thought  or 
opinion  arising  from  deliberation. 

"  Job's  rejUctiunt  on  bis  once  flonriubtDf;  estate,  did 
at  ttie  same  time  nffllct  and  encourage  huu."-~Atter' 
bury. 

6.  Censure,  reproach,  opprobrium,  blame. 

H  (1)  Plane  o/reflection :  The  plane  passing 
through  the  perpendicular  to  the  refle(;tiiig 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence  and  the  path 
of  the  reflected  ray  of  light  or  heat. 

(2)  Total  rfJUr.tion :  Said  of  a  ray  of  light 
which,  when  it  traverses  a  refracting  medium, 
is  totally  reflected  at  the  surl'ace  of  the  me- 
dium, so  that  it  does  not  issue  from  it  at  all. 

*  re-flec'-tion-ing,  s.    [Eng.  reflection ;  -ing.l 
The  act  or  state  ul  reflecting  ;  reflection. 

"  l{i\lUfiioninu  apart,  thoa  seatt  tbnt  her  |dot  Is 
begluijiiig  to  work,  — liicltardtan     Chtritia,  vi.  3. 

re-flec'-txvo,   a.     [Eng.    reflect;    -ive;    Fr. 
T^Jlecti/.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lariguage : 

1.  Throwing  back  or  reflecting,  as  rays  of 
light,  heat,  i&c. 

"  Hia  beaniB  he  to  his  roval  brother  lent, 
And  su  Bbone  still  In  bla  riyle<-flv«  light. ■* 

/)ri/tUrn  :  A  nnut  itirabtlU.  ocllli. 

2.  Exercising,  or  capable  of  exercising, 
thought  or  reflection  ;  taking  cognizance  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind. 

"  Forc'd  by  ri-jlective  reason  I  confess 
That  buniAu  science  Is  iiticerUiin  (tupsa.* 

Prior :  Solomon,  I.  TSS. 

n.  Oram,  :  The  same  as  Reflexive:  (q  v  / 
reflective -foculties, «.  pL      [Reflect 

INO-FACULlIliS.l 

* re-ti^C''tiV0-lft  adv.     [Eng.  reflective:  -IV-] 

1.  In  a  reflective  manner  ;  by  reflection. 

2.  In  a  reflecting  manner;  as  one  roflcetiug. 
"  Dropmd  his  olRarette  on  the  flcmr.  and  reflsriiveiy 

stamiwd  aout."— t'a*Jt«'«  Saturday  Journal,  July  17, 
18SC.  J»,  CiS. 

*re-fl£o'-tIve-nSs8,    ».      [Eng,    reflective; 
■  luss^i     The  (jualitynr  state  of  being  reflective, 

rS-flec'-tor,  «.      [Eng.   r<^ct;   -or;    Fr.   ri- 
Jle^teur.] 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Tliat  which  reflects,  or  throws  l)ack  rays 
of  light,  heat,  dec  ;  a  reflecting  surface,   |II.  i,] 

2,  One  wl(o  reflects  or  meditates  ;  a  thought- 
ful or  meditative  person. 

"  There  Is  scarce  anr  thine  that  nature  liiu  made  or 
tb»it  men  do  snlfflr,  whrrioe  (he  devout  r^-^^-o/orcJinnot 
luki'  an  ooca«lou  of  mi  lusplrlng  uiedltAiloa."— AovJe  ; 
On  (\tlt,urt. 

n.  optica: 

I,  A  device  by  which  the  myB  proceeding 
ft-'un  a  InnitnnuM  fir  heat^'l  object  are  thrnwii 
back  or  diverted  In  a  given  direction.  The 
reflecting  Burfnce  may  bn  either  piano  or 
curved.  In  practice  It  is  often  modo  Mphorlcal 
or  parabolic.  The  fomi(»r  does  not  bring  the 
rays  t^  Q  tni«*  foeus,  but  Is  cjwily  fnrmed,  an<] 
is  coriBoqueiitly  gimerally  employed  when* 
extreme  accuracy  Is  not  sought  (ur.     A  mirror 


is  a  familmr  ex.iniple  of  a  plane  reflector.  Th« 
material  should  be  as  smooth  and  highly  p<jl* 
ished  as  possible.  Sheet-tin  la  frequently 
used  for  common  purposes,  as  for  door  or  hall 
lamps,  or  those  carried  by  vehicles,  wlnlc  for 
other  purposes  a  more  perfectly  reflectingsur- 
face  is  employed,  such  as  speculum  metal  or 
silver  protected  by  gla.ss.  Silver  is  the  most 
perfectly  reflecting  aiibstani*  known,  absorb- 
ing but  9  per  cent,  of  the  incident  rays,  while 
speculum  metal  absorbs  37  per  cent.  Qlass 
itself,  owing  to  its  property  of  totally  reflect- 
ing incident  rays  at  a  low  angle,  is  used  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Reflectors  witli  paral»o!ic  surfaces 
are  employed  for  throwing  tlie  light  emanating 
from  objecte  placed  in  their  foci  in  iMiraUel 
straight  lines  to  a  great  distance,  and  for  con- 
verging the  heat  rays  from  a  distant  object,  as 
the  sun,  to  a  focus,  and  also,  iu  connection 
with  eye-glasses,  in  the  reflecting-telescope, 
which  is  iUelf  often  simply  deuuminated  a 
reflector. 

^  The  term  mirror  is  less  comprehensive 
than  tliat  of  reflector,  being  usualiy  onfy  ap- 
plied to  such  surfaces  as  afl"ord  deflnite  images 
and  colours,  while  a  r>-tlect:or  may  not  merely 
be  used  for  throwing  l<ack  the  rays  of  light 
and  heat,  or  of  heat  only,  but  also  the  waves 
of  sound. 

2.  ThesameasREFLRcTisa-TELEscopE (q.v.). 

re' -flex,  a.  &  s.     [Lat,  reflexus,  pa.  par.  of  re- 

flectu  —  to  reflect  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  riflax.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

•  I.  OrJ.  iMng.  :   Turned  or  thrown  back- 
wards ;  having  a  backward  direction  ;   bent 
back  ;  reflective,  reflected,  introspective. 
"To  tiiAikind  with  rayrcrfz-x 
The  Bov'roiKn  plauter's  primal  work  diipIiM'c<l.~ 

J/ctfuri:  Uni/lith  iiardan,L 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Bent  back  ;  refiexed. 

2.  Paint. :  Applied  to  those  parts  of  a  pic- 
ture which  are  supposed  to  be  illuminated  by 
a  light  reflected  from  some  other  body  repre- 
sented iu  the  piece. 

B.  As  Sidjstantive : 

1.  A  reflection  ;  an  Image  produced  by  re- 
flection. 

■■  Tls  but  the  palo  rajlitx  of  Cynthia's  brow." 

Shaketp. :  /tomaa  i  Juitet.  IIL  L 

2.  Light  reflected  from  an  enlightened  sur- 
face to  one  in  shade :  hence,  in  uainting,  ap* 
plied  to  the  illumination  of  one  Dody  or  part 
of  it  by  light  reflected  from  another  body  i»- 
presented  in  the  same  piece. 

"  Vet,  since  your  light  hnth  onoe  enlumiriM  me, 
Wiih  luy  refUx  yuura  Bliall  eiicreased  Imj,  " 

St'cruer :  3ontut  46. 

re  flex -actions,  s.  pi. 

Phyiol.  :  Actions  resulting  from  the  trans- 
mutation, by  means  of  the  irritable  protoplasm 
of  a  nervo  cell,  of  aflerent  into  efleront  im- 
]'ulses.  They  constitute  the  function  of  the 
sjiinal  cord,  the  gray  matter  of  which  con- 
sists of  a  multitude  of  reflex  centres.  (Foster.) 

reflex-inhibition,  a. 

Phi/sio!. :  The  stopjiage  or  diminution  of  the 
heart's  beat  by  etTerent  Impulses  descending 
the  vagus  nerve, 

reflex-vision,  a.  vision  by  means  ot 
ruIlccU-d  liglil,  as  from  mirrors,  Ac, 

reflex  zenith-tube,  a.     [Xenith-tubb./ 

•  re-fldx',  v.t.    (REKLF.X,  a.] 

1.  To  bend  back  ;  to  turn  back, 

2.  Til  reflect ;   to  cast  or  throw,  m  light, 

Ac.  ;  to  turn, 

"  Mivy  nrrrr  ftlortous  tiin  rf'jUx  his  beiuni 
1.'1>mu  the  country  wImti*  yuu  innke  abod*." 

JOhjAmp.  .    1  Qtnry  1'/.^  T.  4. 

re-flexed',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Rbflex,  v.] 

Botany : 

!.  Gru. :  Turned  back;  curved  hack  to  a 
great  degree. 

■■  The  edues  of  the  petftli  prettily  rtfUjM.~—FUId, 
Cot.  3,  isot. 

t  2.  (0/  Imveji):  Having  tlin  veins  diverging 
from  the  midrib  at  a  higher  angle  than  1*20*. 

•  re-fl6x-l-bll -i-ti^,  *.  [Bug.  rtflaibl*;  -ity.) 
The  quality  or  st«t<*  of  being  reflexible. 

"As  all  these  r«v»  dllTor  In  rvtrstiiihlltlr.  so  do  they 

In  rrjlfXihiUty."~l,iKke  :  .Vnriinii  I'SiliHophy.  ch.  Kt 

•  r6  flSx'-I-ble,  a.    [I'.ng.  rafltji;  .(W*,|    Cap- 
able nC  U'liig  reliecti'd  or  thrown  back. 

"  Sir  Iwitti-  N>wl..n  bin  ilmn-itistrstMl,  by  r<>nrUiolDj: 

f»l'irli \U.  thnt  (111-  lltfht  111  thesmi  (»n»|i«ta  ■>(  n»ys 

diffspently  rffnuiBUile  and  rtyl^iif'U ;  and  th^t  those 
rays  arr  •tllT^reiitly  rnjl»^bU  tbal  an  dlfhrsuUy  l» 
fraiiiflblc  -— rA«-yn». 


boil,  b6^ ;  p^t,  yS^l ;  oat,  90!!,  choms,  9hln,  bengh ; 
-elan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shOn ;  -0on,  -flon  = 


so.  ^em;  thin,  t^ls;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -lAs. 
L  zhi^jo.    -elous,  -tlons,  -alons  -  shus.    -ble,  hUo,  &c  _  b^l,  d^L 
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reflexion— reformation 


"  re-fiex'~idn  (x  as  ksh),  s.     [Reflection.] 

•  re-flex'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  reJUz;  -ity.]  Capa- 
bility of  being  rellected  ;  reflexibility. 

re-flex' -ive,  a.     [Fr.  rejiexi/.] 

1.  Bending  or  turning  backwards ;  having 
respect  to  something  past ;  reflective. 

■  2.  Capable  of  reflection;  having  the  faculty 
of  thought. 

"Thi3mu3t  be  Id  a  knowing  passive  and  re^xive 
aMhitct."— More:  AntidoU  Againtt  Aiheitm,  X^^.,  bk. 
».,  eh.  V. 

*  3,  Casting  or  containing  a  reflection  or 
censure. 

•■  What  man  does  not  resent  an  ugly  re^texiw  word!" 
—South     Semtotit.  x.  174. 

reflexlve-verb,  5. 

Gram.  :  A  verb  which  has  for  its  direct  ob- 
ject a  pronoun  which  stands  for  the  agent  or 
subject  of  the  verb :  as,  He  forswore  himself. 
Pronouns  of  this  class  are  commonly  called 
Reflexive-pronouns,  and  are  usually  com- 
pounded with  -self. 

re-fleX'-ive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  reflexive ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  reflexive  manner;  in  a  direction 
backward ;  by  reflection. 

"  Solomon  telU  ua  life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of 
the  Luugue,  and  that  not  only  directly  in  regard  of  the 
good  or  ill  we  may  do  to  others,  but  ret^xiveli/  alao  in 
reaiiect  of  what  may  rebound  to  ourselves.  "—Go uern- 
rtierU  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  reflexive  verb. 

*  3.  So  as  to  cast  a  reflection  or  censure. 

"  Ay.  but  he  spoke  slijjhtly  and  refiexively  of  such  a 
lady."— ■■ioHf't.  .SermonM,  vol.  vL.  aer.  8, 

re-flex' -ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rejlexive;  -ness,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reflexive. 

re-flex' -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  refiex,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
reflex  manner. 

"  re-float',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  Jloat  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  rejtot.]    A  flowing  back  ;  ebb,  reflux. 

"  The  main  flo.it  and  re/foa(  of  the  sea,  is  by  consent 
of  the  universe,  as  tuu- 1  of  the  diurnal  motion. '  — Bacon  : 
Nat.  But.,  S  907. 

•T:e-fl6r-es'-9en9e,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
florescence  (q.v.).]   A  blossomingagain  orauew. 

"  By  the  rejlorescetice  of  that  mortal  part  which  he 
drew  from  the  atem  of  Jeeae"' — Borne:  Workt,  vol.  I  v., 
disc  16. 

re-flour' -ish,  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  flourish 
(q.v,).]     To  flourish  again  or  anew. 

"  Revivea.  rejlourisheg,  then  vigorous  moat 
When  most  uuactive  deeni"d. ' 

Milton  :  Sanison  Affrmittes,  1.7f*4. 

•re-floW,  V.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  flow,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  flow  back  ;  to  ebb. 

*■  My  blood  reftow'd,  though  thick  and  chill." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xiv. 

•re-floi^-er,  V.i.  &  (.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
flower,  V.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flower  again  or  anew. 

B.  Trails. :  To  cause  to  flower  again  or  anew. 

"  Her  aight  re'totarft  th'  Arabian  wilderness." 

Si/lveater:  The  Magnificence,  805. 

•re-fluc-tu-a'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
Hucfuation  "(q.v.).]     A  flowing  back ;  reflueuce. 

•ref'-lu-en^e.  *rer-lu-en-9y.   *ref- 

lU-en-Cie»  s.     [Eng.  refluen{t);  -«,  -cy.]     A 
flowing  bacli. 

"All  things  sublunary  move  continually  in  an  inter- 

changi:»ble     flowing,    and     reflueiicie."—Mountague: 

Deooute  Eisayes,  pt.  i.,  treat,  vi.,  5  2. 

f  ref -lu-ent,  a.  [Lat.  rejlutns,  pr.  par.  of 
reflito  =  to  flow  back  :  re-  =  back,  and  Jluo  = 
to  flow.]  Flowing  back;  running  or  rushing 
"back ;  ebbing. 

"  Gone  with  the  refiuent  wave  into  the  deep." 

Covrper :  Tatk.  if,  120. 

>rcf' -lu-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  refiutis,  from  refiuo  = 
to  flow  back.]    Flowing  back. 

"  Any  reciprocal!  or  rtfluotu  tide." — FuUer  :  Pitgdh 
Sight,  II.  i.  17. 

|re''flux,  s.  &  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fluxiq.v.).'] 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  flowing  back ;  a  return,  a 
reaction. 

"  since  the  battle  there  hnA  been  a  re^ux  of  public 
feeling.'"— Jtfacau^j]/  ■  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Flowing  back  ;  returning. 

*  re-f6'-9il-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  refocUkUiis,  pa. 
par.  of  re/ociUo,  from  re-  =  again,  and  focillo  = 
to  refresh  by  warmth  ;  focus  =  a  hearth.]  To 
refresh,  to  revive. 

■■  His  man  was  to  bring  him  a  roll,  and  a  pot  of  ale, 
to  refocill'tte  hia  wasted  spirits,"— 4 u6rcy :  Anecdote* 
qf  PryjiJie,  ii.  508. 


*  re-f6-9il-la'-tion,  s.  [Refocillate.]  The 
actof  refreshing,  reviving,  or  restoring  strength 
to  by  refreshment ;  something  which  refreshes 
or  revives. 

"  Marry,  sir,  some  precious  cordial,  some  costly  re. 
fociHaCio't,  a  composure  couifortjihie  and  reatorative. * 
—Middleton  :  A  Mad  World,  my  Matter,  iiL 

re-fold',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fold  (q.v.).] 
To  fold  again. 

*  re-fo~ment',  v.  t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  foment 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  foment  again ;  to  warm  or  cherish 
again. 

2.  To  foment  or  excite  anew :  as,  To  r^oment 
sedition. 

*  re-for-est-iz-a'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  «-,  and 

Ed,;,  forest ;  -ization.]  The  act  of  replanting 
with  trees. 

•'(re-forge',  i'.^     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  forge,  v. 

(q.v.).]     To  forge  again  or  anew  ;  to  refashion. 

"  The  kyngdome  of  God  receiueth  none,  but  suche 

■a  be  re/i/rgcd  And  cbaiinged  according  to  tbia  pateme." 

—  Cdal:  Z.uA:«  xviii. 

"re-forg'-er,  s.  [Pief.  re-,  and  Eng. /ort^er 
(q.v.).]     One  who  reforges  or  refashions. 

■■  But  Chriflte  beyug  a  newe  reforger  of  the  olde  law, 
instede  of  burnt  ofireyug,  did  substitute  charitee." — 
Udal :  Luke  xxiv. 

re-form'  (i),   *  re-forme,   •  re-fourme, 

v.t.  ti,  i.  [Fr.  refoTnner,  from  Lat.  refoniw  —  to 
form  again  :  re-  =  again,  a.n*Xformo  =  to  form  ; 
forma  =  iorm  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  reformar ;  Ital. 
rifoniiare,] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  again  or  anew  ;  to  refashion. 

■'  Oure  Lord  lesus  Cris  which  acbal  r^ourmt,  the 
bodi  of  oure  mekenesae  that  is  maad  lyk  to  the  bodi  of 
his  clerenessa"—  iVyciiffe  .   FUipejisis  iii. 

2.  To  change  from  worse  to  better  ;  to  intro- 
duce improvement  in  ;  to  improve,  to  amend, 
to  correct ;  to  restore  to  a  former  good  state, 
or  to  bring  from  a  bad  to  a  good  state. 

*'  With  second  thoughts,  reforming  wh.it  was  old." 
Milton  .■  F.  L..  ix.  lOL 

•3.  To  abolish,  to  redress,  to  remedy. 

"  Takes  nn  him  to  reform  some  certain  edicts." 
Sluike$p.  ■  1  Benry  Ii'.,  iv.  8. 

B.  Inirajis. :  To  make  a  change  from  worse 
to  better;  to  abandon  that  which  is  evil  or 
corrupt,  and  return  to  a  good  state  ;  to  amend 
one's  ways  ;  to  become  reformed. 

re-form'  (2),  v.t.  &  %.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
form,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.   To  form  again  or  anew  ;  to  airange  in 
order  again  :  as,  To  reform,  troops. 
*  2.  To  inform. 


B,  hitrans. :  To  get  into  order  again  ;  to 
resume  order. 

re-form',  s.  [Reform  (1),  v.]  The  amend- 
ment or  reformation  of  that  which  is  corrupt, 
vicious,  defective,  or  the  like  ;  a  change  from 
worse  to  better ;  a  return  from  a  bad  to  a 
former  good  state  ;  amendment,  correction  ; 
specifically,  a  change  or  amendment  in  the 
regulations  of  parliamentary  representation. 

"A  variety  of  schemes,  founded  in  visionary  and 
impracticable  ideasof  rc/onn.  were  suddenly  produced." 
—put:  PartiajTtentary  Ke/orm,  May,  7.  Ijii 

Reform-Acts,  s.  pi.  ^ 

English  Legislation :  A  term  applied  to 
certain  acts  of  parliament  by  which  the  parli- 
amrntary  representation  of  the  people  was 
altered,  and  especially  to  those  of  183li,  1H67, 
and  1884-85.  The  first  two  Acts  provided  both 
for  an  extension  of  the  franchise  [Franchise] 
and  for  a  redistribution  of  seats.  The  Reform 
Act  of  1832  disfranchised  fifty-six  rotten 
boronghB  with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants 
each,  and  returning  111  members;  thirty 
boroughs  with  less  than  4.000  inhabitants,  and 
two  above  that  number,  lust  each  a  member, 
and  thus  143  seats  were  obtained  for 
distribution.  Forty-three  new  boroughs  were 
created,  twenty-two  of  which  received  two 
members  each,  and  twenty-one  one  member 
each.  The  county  members  for  England  and 
Wales  were  increjt-sed  from  ninety-five  to  159, 
twenty-six  of  the  large  counties  being  divided, 
and  a  third  member  given  to  seven  important 
county  eonstituencies.  Scotch  and  Irish  Acts 
followed;  the  Scotch  representation,  fixed  by 
the  Act  of  Union  at  forty-five,  was  raised  to  fifty- 
three  (thirty  of  tbem  given  to  counties  and 
twenty-three  to  cities  and  boroughs),  and  the 


Irish  members,  fixed  by  the  Actof  Union  at  100, 
were  increased  to  105.  The  Reform  Act  of  1867 
disfranchised  eleven  small  English  boroughs, 
took  a  member  from  thirty-five  more,  and  twc 
from  Scotch  counties,  which,  with  four  seata 
obtained  from  boroughs  disfranchised  for  cor- 
ruption, gave  fifty-two  seats  for  redistribu- 
tion. Five  of  these  were  given  to  as  many 
large  English  and  Scotch  boroughs  on  the 
three-cornered  system  (q.v.),  and  three  to 
Universities,  the  others  to  old  or  new  county 
or  borough  divisions.  Seven  members  were 
added  to  Scotland.  There  was  no  redistribu- 
tion in  Ireland.  In  the  third  successful  efibrt 
for  Parliamentary  Reform,  that  of  1884-85,  the 
franchise  and  redistribution  of  seats  consti- 
tuted two  distinct  Acts.  The  Franchise  Bill 
received  the  royal  assent  on  December  6, 1884, 
and  came  into  operation  on  January  1,  1885. 
It  established  houseliold  and  lodger  franchise 
in  the  counties,  introduced  a  service-franchise 
(q.v.),  diminished,  though  it  did  not  destroy, 
faggot  voting,  and  made  a  uniform  occupation 
franchise  of  £10  rent  both  in  counties  and  in 
boroughs  in  place  of  the  three  formerly  exist- 
ing. It  left  untouched  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders of  inheritance,  and  conferred  votes  on 
copyholders  possessing  land  of  greater  value 
than  £3  annually.  By  the  Redistribution 
Act  of  1885,  eighty-one  English,  two  Scotch, 
and  twenty-two  Irish  boroughs  were  totally 
disfranchised  ;  thirty-six  English  and  three 
Irish  boroughs  each  lost  a  member,  as  did 
two  English  counties ;  the  City  of  London 
was  reduced  from  four  to  two  ;  six  seats  were 
obtained  from  places  disfranchised  for  cor- 
ruption, and  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  increased  by  twelve.  The 
seats  thus  obtained  for  redistribution  were 
180.  Ihe  great  feature  of  the  scheme  which 
followed  (agreed  to  after  a  conference  between 
the  two  great  political  parties)  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  populous  boroughs  and  counties  into 
divisions,  each  returning  a  single  member. 
Only  a  few  places  hitherto  with  two  members 
were  left  with  the  old  arrangement.  England 
has  now  (1SS6)  465  members,  Wales  30,  Scot- 
land 72,  and  Ireland  103,  the  reduction  from 
105  occurring  through  the  disfranchisement 
of  Sligo  and  Cashel  some  years  ago  for  cor- 
ruption. {W.  A.  Holdsworth:  The  New  Re- 
form Act.) 

reform-school,  s.     The  same  as  a  Re- 

FORMATOKV  (q.V.). 

•  re-form -a-ble,  a.      [Eng.   reform;   -ahle.] 

Cajiable  of  being  reformed  ;  admitting  of  refor- 
mation. 

"  How  sayest  thou,  wilt  thou  [Bp.  Ferrar]  be  rc- 
formabte  t" — Fox:  Martyrs,  p.  1,111, 

•  re-for-ma'-do,  *  reform-ade',  s.  &  a. 

[Sp.  reformado.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  monk  adhering  to  the  reformation  of 
his  order. 

"  This  was  one  of  Celestin  the  pope's  caveats  for  his 
new  re/ormadoet."—  H'eever. 

2.  A  military  officer,  who  for  some  disgrace, 
was  deprived  of  his  command,  but  retained 
his  rank,  and,  perhaps,  even  his  pay  ;  an  officer 
retained  in  a  regiment,  wheu  hia  company  was 
disbanded. 

"  Humph,  says  my  lord,  I'm  half  afraid 
lly  ca|>t-iin  s  tuni'd  a  re/ormad^." 

Cotton  :  Epistle  to  the  Earl  <if . 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to.  or  in  the  condition  of,  a 
reformado;  hence,  degraded,  low. 

"  You  are  a  re/ormado  Baint." 

Butler :  J/udibrat,  lU.  3. 

2.  Penitent,  reformed ;  devoted  to  reforma- 
tion. 

•  re-form'-al-ize,  t'.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
formalhc  (q.v.).J  To  afl'ect  reformation;  to 
pretend  to  correctness. 

"  The  unpure  irloases  of  the  re/ormati^ng  Pharisee.'" 
— Loe:  Blisse  of  Brightest  Beauty,  p.  25. 

ref-or-ma'-tion  (1),  *  ref-or-ma-ci-on,  s. 

[Fr.  reformatioiiy  from  Lat.  refurmationem, 
accus.  of  reformatio,  from  reformatus,  pa.  par. 
of  reforvw  =  to  reform  (q.v.).]  Tlie  act  of  re- 
forming ;  the  state  of  being  reformed  ;  correc- 
tion or  amendment  of  life  or  manners,  or  of 
anything  corru])!,  vicious,  or  objectionable  ; 
the  reform  or  redress  of  grievances  or  abuses. 

"  This  shall  certainly  be  our  portion,  as  well  as  hia, 
nnJesa  we  do  prevent  it  by  a  speedy  r^onnation  of 
our  lives."— SAarp  :  Sermons,  voL  i,,  ser.  6. 

1[  The  Reformxition : 

Hist :  The  great  revolt  against  the  tenets 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  Cither;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  ^  lew. 
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»nd  the  doriiinatlon  of  the  mtMiiiCval  church 
wlijch  touk  place  in  Wi^sterii  Kiin)pe  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Church  of  the  middle 
ages  hud  jiossessed  an  amount  of  power  never 
before  or  since  reached  by  any  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization.  It  attained  the  height  of  its 
glory  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  the 
fourteenth  had  begun  to  decline.  In  that 
century  arose  Wycliffe  (13lM(?)-1384),  "the 
Morning  Star  of  the  Ueforination,"  [Loi.lard, 
LoL.LAKDiSM.1  There  i:i  an  liistoricat  connec- 
tion between  his  labours  and  the  Uussit« 
movement.  [Hussite.]  Meanwhile,  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
discovery  of  America  (1492),  and  the  Cajto 
route  to  India  (14i<7),  enlarged  men's  concep- 
tions, and  prepared  tliem  for  novelties  in 
religion.  In  tlie  sixteenth  century,  the  de- 
cisive strug^'le  began,  independently,  in  l-Yance 
in  151^,  under  James  Lcfevre  of  Etaples,  in 
Switzerland  in  1510,  under  Ulrioh  Zuinglius, 
ana  in  Germany  in  1517.  The  French  move- 
ment in  large  measure  failed  [Huouenot],  and 
of  the  other  two,  that  in  Germany  was  so 
much  the  more  potent,  that  from  its  "Com- 
mencement (October  31, 1317)dates  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  modern  times. 
[LiTHERAN,  Protestant.]  (For  the  Swiss 
Reformation  see  Reformed  Church  ;  for  that 
of  KnglancI,  Church  of  England ;  for  that  of 
Scotland,  Church  of  Scotland.)  Though  the 
mo.st  jiotent  influence  in  the  Reformation  was 
a  strong  spiritual  impulse,  yet  other  elements 
had  a  large  place.  The  ethnologist  observes 
that,  sjieaking  broadly,  the  Teutonic  race  in 
En.L,'laiid,  Scotland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  era- 
braccil  the  Reformation,  while  tlie  Latin  and 
Celtic  races  rejected  it,  the  chief  exception 
being  that  Teutonic  Austria  remained  Catlio- 
lic,  while  the  Celtic  Scottish  Highlanders  be- 
came Protestant.  The  intellectual  impulse 
which  the  Reformation  communicated  is  still 
in  full  force,  and  will  never  fade  away. 

re-for-ma'-tlon  (2),  *.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
Jornuttinn  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  forming  or 
arranging  anew  ;  a  second  forming  or  arrang- 
ing in  order  :  as,  tlie  re/oTTnation  of  troops. 

rS-forin'-^tive^  a.  (Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
/omuUive  (q.v.).j  Forming  again  or  anew; 
having  the  quality  of  renewing  form  ;  reforma- 
tory. 

rg-form'-a-tor-i^,  a.   &    a.     [Eng.    reform; 

A.  As  adj.  :  Tending  or  intended  to  reform 
or  ])roduce  reformation  ;  reformative. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  institution  for  the  de- 
tention and  reformation  of  young  persons  con- 
victed  of  vice  or  crime.  (Ueformatfjries  and 
certilled  Industrial  Schools  differ  only  in  tlie 
ages  at  which  juveniles  are  admitted,  and  the 
degree  of  their  criminality.) 

rS-formed',  />a.  jxir.  or  a.     [Reform,  v.] 

Reformed  Church,  .t. 

Churi:h  Hi^t.  :  The  name  given  first  to  the 
Helvetic  Church,  which  rejected  both  tmn- 
substAntiatioii  aixl  ctuisubsluntiation,  regard- 
ing the  Communion  as  simply  a  commemoi'a- 
live  ordinance.  [Lord's  Suppkr.]  Afterwards, 
the  name  Reformed  Churches  was  extended 
to  all  other  religious  bodies  who  held  similar 
iacramental  views.  Tlie  founder  of  the  IIcl- 
retic  Church  was  Ulrich  Zwingll,  who  began 
to  preach  reformed  doctrines  in  1616,  and  in 
1519  engaged  in  a  contei^t  with  Samson,  a 
seller  of  indulgences.  D'Aubign6  (Hii=t.  />/., 
bk.  XV.),  hiniHclf  a  Swiss,  shows  that  fnini 
1519  to  152ti  Zurich  was  the  centre  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation,  which  was  then  entirely 
German,  and  was  propagat^'d  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  the  ll'-lvetic  Con- 
federation, Between  15'J6  and  1532  the  move- 
ment was  communicated  from  Berne  ;  it  was 
at  once  German  and  I^ench,  and  extended 
to  the  centre  of  Switzerland  from  tlie  gorges 
of  the  Jura  to  the  deepest  valleys  of  the  Alj-s. 
In  1532  Geneva  took  the  lead.  Here  the 
Reformation  waa  essentially  French.  The 
first  or  German  part  of  the  movennut  was 
conducted  by  Zwingli,  till  his  deatli  at  the 
battle  of  Cappel  (Oct.  II,  1531),  the  second 
by  various  reformers,  the  third  jiart  by 
William  Fare),  and  then  by  John  <7iilviii. 
[Calviniht.]  During  the  last  and  the  presenr 
century  rationalism  has  extensively  pervaded 
the  Swiss  Church. 

Reformfd  Church  of  England,  Roomed  EpU' 
eopal  Church  :  [Fhrb  Cuunrri  oi'  EnolandI. 


Reformed  Presbyterians,  5.  pi 

Ckarch  Hi-^t.:  On  May  25,  1876,  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Synod  almost  unani- 
mously Joined"  the  Fre*  Churcli.  (For  their 
early  history  see  Cameronian.) 

re-form'-er,  s.    [Eng.  reform;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  reforms  ;  one  who  effects  a  re- 
formation or  amendment  of  manners,  abuses, 
&c. 

"I  tlilnk  tb«  loDgeat  time  of  our  wont  piiuccB 
UAToe  uw  many  more  ezecutloiu  ttiiui  the  short  one 
of  our  blest  r^ormvr.~ — Coiolry :  Qov^mnwnt  o/  Oliver 
CromyceU, 

2.  One  who  promotes  or  favours  political 
reform. 

"Such  a  House  of  Commons  It  was  tho  purpoM  of 
tiie  constitution  oritflmilly  to  erect,  &ud  such  a  Uouae 
of  Coiiiinoiu  It  was  Uie  wish  of  pvery  re/oi-mer  now  to 
«at«bllBh. "—/*»«;  Speech.  April  IS.  i:85. 

3.  One  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  re-form'-er-es9,  s.    [Eng.  T^(mn4T:  -ess.] 
A  female  reformer. 

of  the  Poor  ClareB."— Sou(ftffy  .- 


"The   reft 
The  Doctor,  ch. 


•  re-form'-XSt,  s.     [Eng.  reform;  -Ut.] 

1.  One  who  belongs  to  the  reformed  religion  ; 
a  protestant. 

"We  had  a  visible  consplcnoua  church,  to  whom 
all  other  rrf'irmitt$  gave  the  upper  hand."— i^oweD  : 
Letters,  bk.  iv.,  leL  36. 

2.  One  who  promotes  or  favours  political 
reform  ;  a  refbnner. 

re-form'-l^,  at?y.    [Eng.ri^/orm;  •ly.'l    In  or 
after  the  maimer  of  a  reform. 

"A  fierce  reformer  once,  now  rankled  with  a  con- 
trary hrJit,  Would  scud  us  back  very  reformlu  Indeed 
to  Icuru  ref^rmatfou  from  Tyudarus  and  Rebull'uit."— 
MiUon :  Contideratlom. 

ro-for-ti-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
fortijication  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  refortifying  ;  a 
fortifying  anew. 

re-for'-ti-f;y,  i'.(.  [Tref.  re-,  and  Eug.  fortify 
(q.v.).]  To  fortify  again  or  anew  ;  to  put  into 
a  state  of  defence  again  ;  to  repair  or  renew 
the  fortifications  of. 

"With  special  capitulation,  that  neither  the  Scots 
nor  the  French  shall  refortify,  nor  cause  to  be  mfarti- 
fird.  In  neither  of  thuse  two  places:  with  Itlie  like 
ci^vi-ii.tnt  for  our  piirt.  if  the  French  deputies  do 
require."— /(urd^t .   liecurd*,  11.  26L 

^re-foss'-lon  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  refossn^, 
pa.  par.  of  rffodio  =  to  dig  up  again:  rc-  = 
again,  and  fodio  =  to  dig.]  The  act  of  digging 
up  a:;ain. 

"  Hence  are  r^osHon  of  graties,  torturing  of  the 
flun-iviiig,  worse  than  maiky  deaths."— Ztp,  llall :  St. 
J'aul't  ComhaL 

re-foiiiid' (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. /ounJ 
(1)  (q.v.).]    T()  found  or  cast  anew. 

■'  Terliajia  tlicy  are  all  antlent  bells  r^ounded." — 
Warton  :    Ilutory  qf  Kiddiiigton,  p.  8. 

refold'  (2).  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  found 
(2){q.v.).J  To  found  or  establish  again  or 
anew  ;  to  reestablish. 

re-f6iind'-er,  s.  [Eng.  refound  (2) ;  -tr.}  One 
who  refounds  or  reestablishes. 

re~trSi.Ct',  r.f.  [Lat.  r^ractna,  pa.  par  of  re- 
fringo  — to  break  up:  re-  =  l)acK,  again,  and 
frarigo  =  to  break  ;  Fr.  rifract^r.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Uing.  :  To  bend  iharply  and 
abruptly  back  ;  to  break  off. 

2.  Optics:  To  break  the  natural  course  of, 
as  of  a  ray  of  light ;  to  deflect  or  cause  to 
deviate  from  a  direct  course  in  possing  from 
one  medium  into  anotherof  a  different  density. 
[Refkaction,  2.] 

"  llffracting  and  reflecting  tlie  sunlkoiuns  in  such  au 
angle,  '—faiiwurth:  Inlell.  Syttem,  p.  B. 

'  rS-fr&ct'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  refract;  -able.] 
Capable  (.f  "being  refracted,  as  a  ray  of  light 
or  he;it ;  refiaiigil)le. 

■  riS-fr&c'-ta-ry,  a.  i  s.    [Rkfuactorv.] 

rd'ft'iict'-^d,  }<i.  par,  &  a.    [Rkfract.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  ndjectiw : 

1.  liot.^Zool.  :  Bent  bni>katanacutaang1o  ; 
bent  Huddenly,  as  if  broken.     {Martyn,  Ac.) 

2.  Physi'-s :  Turned  or  dellect^'d  from  a  direct 
courne,  as  n  ray  of  light  or  heat. 

rd-frftof -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Urfhact.) 

Tf  Rfifracting  angle  qf  a  prism:  Tho  angle 
formed  by  the  two  facea  of  tho  triangular 
prism,  used  t»  tlm-nmposo  white  or  aol&r  light. 


reft'aotlng-dlal,  s.  A  dial  in  which 
the  hour  IS  shown  by  means  of  some  trans- 
pttrenl  refracting  Huid. 

refracting-surl^ei^.  A  surface  bound- 
ing two  tninsjiaivitt  media,  at  which  a  ray  of 
liglit  in  {hissing  from  one  into  the  other  under* 
goes  refnictiim. 

reftactlng-telesoope,  s.    The  ordinary 

form  of  telescoi»e  (q.v,). 

re-fric-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  refractus, 
pa,  par.  of  refrUigo  =  to  break  up;  Sp.  r«- 
fraccion;  Ital.  rifrasione.]     [Ukvract.] 

'  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  bending  back; 
the  stale  of  being  refracted  or  bent  back. 

2.  Physics:  Tlie  bending  or  deflection  of  a 
ray  of  light  (including  heat  and  all  other  forms 
of  radiant  energy)  which  takes  place  whenever 
the  ray  passes  at  any  other  angle  than  a  right 
angle  from  the  surfaee  of  one  medium  into 
another  medium  of  different  density.  This 
optical  density  by  no  means  coincides  with 
comparative  specific  gravity,  e.g.,  turpentine 
is  optically  denser  than  water,  but  ti<iats  on 
the  top  of  it.  It  is  a  retarding  influence  ;  and 
accordingly  when  tho  ray  enters  the  denser 
medium  at  right  angles,  though  not  reft-acted, 
it  is  retardetl  in  a  certain  proportion,  travers- 
ing a  less  distance  in  a  given  lime.  Rays  at 
other  angles,  it  c;in  be  shown  by  analysis,  must 
be  bent  aside  according  to  a  law  discovered  by 
Snell  about  a.d.  1620.  Let  w  w  represent  the 
refraiting  surface  of  the  denser  medium,  for 
example  of  water;  and  dniw  a  b  perpendicular 
to  that  surface.  Describe  a  circle  round  the 
point  c,  where  the  perpendieular  cuts  the 
surfaee.  Now  let  a  ray  d  c  enter  the  surface 
at  c,  at  some  angle  a  c  d  with  the  perjven- 
dicul.ir,  and  suppose  it  found  by  ex^riment 
that    the    re- 


the  refracted  ray  will  be  bent  towaras  the  per- 
pendicular, and  the  reverse  in  the  contrary 
case,  so  that  a  ray  dc  incident  in  water  would 
be  refracted  as  o  D,  further  away  from  the 
perpendicular,  on  emergence  into  air.  But 
thirdly,  tiie  refracted  course  of  every  other  ray 
can  now  be  calculated,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing (Snell's)  law.  Draw  d  s  and  d  s  normal 
to  the  perpendicular,  then  the  lines  d  a  and  d  s 
will  represent  geometrically  the  sines  of  the 
arcs  A  D  an<i  d  b,  and  if  the  radius  c  a  be  unity, 
the  numbers  expressing  sd  and  d  s  will 
be  the  sines  of  the  angles.  The  sine  s  v  will 
have  a  ccrtjiin  ratio  to  the  sine  d  s.  And 
now  if  any  other  int-ident  ray,  e  r,  be  taken, 
its  Bine  found  in  tho  same  way  will  be  found 
to  bear  tho  same  ratio  to  Die  sine  of  the 
refracted  ray.  This  ratio  of  the  sine-s  is  there- 
fore invariable  for  alt  incidences  for  the  same 
h()mogeneou3  substance.  Such  ratio  is  called 
its  relVailive  index.  And  it  will  be  reiidily 
seen  how,  the  Imlex  of  any  substance— as 
some  kind  of  optical  glass— Iteinu  once  found 
by  some  simple  experiment,  trip  course  of 
every  refnictvd  ray  incident  at  any  angle  on 
the  curved  surface  of  a  lens  can  be  foreseen, 
and  thus  it.s  focus  and  other  prop«rtlea 
caleuhtted,  or  the  curves  calculated  fora  given 
focus,  which  Is  simply  the  point  to  which 
refracted  rays  converge. 

^  (1)  Astronomical,  atmospheric,  or  celcjitial 
refraction: 

Astron.,  £c.  :  The  alteration  of  tho  direction 
of  a  luminous  ray  proceiMling  from  a  heavenly 
body  to  the  eye  of  u  spectator  on  the  earth.  It 
is  causoil  by  the  passage  of  th'-  ray  from  space 
or  tho  rare^r  nlr  high  in  l!ie  atmosphere  t^)  the 
denser  medium  m-ar  the  surface  of  the  ejirlh.  It 
i)r(Hiiu'es  thcgreateHt  elf'-ct  when  tho  heavenly 
[tody  is  on  tfie  horizon,  and  is  non-existent 
whi-n  it  Is  In  Mie  zmith.  It  makes  a  heavmly 
IhkIv  apiwar  higher  tlian  It  Is,  or  even  visible 
l>rroro  i(  has  really  risen.  Allowance  must  l>e 
matio  for  refraction  in  all  observations  of  alti- 
tude. Tho  amount  of  refraction  at  a  ccrtjiln 
elevation  above   the   horizon,    for  a  certain 
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temperature  of  the  air,  aud  a  certain  height  of 
the  barometer,  may  be  approximately  deter- 
mined, but  minute  variations  in  it  make  the 
corrected  places  of  the  stars  occasionally 
wrong  by  a  second  or  more.    (Ball.) 

(2)  Axis  of  double  refractwn  :  [Axis]. 

(3)  Axis  of  refraction  :  [Axis]. 

(4)  Conical  Tcfraciion  ; 

Optics:  Tlie  refraction  of  a  ray  of  light  into 
a  number  of  other  rays  forming  a  hollow  cone. 
It  arises  when  a  ray  of  light  passes  through 
bi.ixial  crystals  [Pokirisatioii  of  Light]  in  a 
p,irticular  direction,  nearly  coinciding  with 
the  optic  axis.  When  the  ray,  leaving  the 
crystal,  forms  a  cone  with  the  apex  at  the 
point  of  emergence,  it  is  called  external  conical 
refraction  ;  when  the  cone  is  fonned  by  the 
ray  on  entering  tlie  crystal,  and  it  emerges  in 
B  hollow  cylinder,  it  i.s  called  internal  conical 
refraction.  It  w,as  first  reasoned  out  by  Sir 
William  R  Hamilton,  and  subsequently 
demonstrated  experimentally  by  Lloyd. 

(5)  Double  refraction : 

Optics  ;  M,iny  ci-ystals  are  not  homogeneous, 
but  have  different  properties  of  elasticity,  &c., 
in  different  directions,  llie  effect  of  such  a 
constitution  is,  that  unless  a  ray  of  light 
enters  the  crystal  in  some  particular  direc- 
tions, it  is  not  merely  refracted  in  the  manner 
described  under  Refraction,  but  divideil  into 
two  rays.  In  this  case  the  refracted  ray  or 
rays  are  not  always  in  the  same  plane  as"  the 
incident  ray.     [Polarisation  of  Light.] 

(6)  Tiidex  of  refraction:  [Index,  s.,  H  (4)]. 

(7)  Plane  of  refraction  :  The  plane  pa.ssing 
through  the  noimal  or  perpendicul.ir  to  the 
refracting  surface,  at  tlie  point  of  incidence 
and  the  refracted  ray. 

(S)  Point  of  refraction :  [Point,  s.,  f  14]. 

(9)  Refraction  of  altitude  and  declination,  of 
ascension  and  descension,  of  latitude  and  lowji- 
tude :  The  change  in  the  altitude,  declination, 
&c,  of  a  heavenly  body,  due  to  the  eflfect  of 
atmospheric  refraction. 

(10)  Refmction  of  sound  : 

Physics:  The  change  of  direction  which  takes 
place  when  waves  of  sound  pass  from  oue 
medium  to  anotlier.  It  follows  the  same  laws 
as  light.    It  was  discovered  by  Sondhauss. 

(11)  Terrestrial  refraction : 

Optics:  Refraction  making  terrestrial  bodies 
sneh  as  distant  buildings  or  hills,  &c.,  look 
higher  than  they  really  are.  The  principle  is 
the    same   as    in   Astronomical    Refraction. 

re-ft-ao'-tlvo,  a.  [Ft.  rHractif.]  (RErSArr.) 
Pertaiinng  or  relating  to  refraction  ;  tending; 
or  serving  to  refract  or  deflect  from  a  direct 
course. 

"TranBrnUted  through  a  variety  of  refraetiw  our. 
faces.  —Bp.  BortUy :  tfermtmt,  vol.  iL,  Ber.  17. 

reft-actlve-index,  s.  The  same  as  Index 
qf  refraction.     [Index,  s.,  %  (4).] 

reb-active-power,  s. 

optics:  A  comparative  term  practically 
synonymous  with  optical  density,  and  speci- 
fying the  degree  in  which  a  body  refracts  light 
(or  heat,  &o.).     [Refraction.] 

Pi-frio'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  refractive; 
-ntss.]   The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  refractive. 

rS-fraO-tom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  refracl(ion) ; 
0  connect,  and  meter.]  An  instrument  for  ex- 
hibiting and  measuriug  the  refraction  of  light. 

re-ft-Sc'-tOP,  s.  [Eng.  refract;  -or.]  A  re- 
fracting telescope  (q.v.). 

Pe-frac'-t«r-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  refractory  ;  -ly.  ] 
In  a  refractory  manner ;  perversely,  obstin- 
ately. 


re-flrio'-tor-i-ness, 

-ness.] 


[Eng.    refractory  ; 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  refractory; 
perverseness  ;  obstinacy  in  opposition  or  dis- 
obedience. 

'•  Public  opinion  everywhere  Is  daily  becomlDK  morfl 
and  more  exasperated  at  tlielr  obstinate  refractori- 
n#M,  — Times.  March  IS.  ISM. 

2.  DifBculty  of  fusion  or  of  yielding  to  the 
hammer.    (Said  of  minerals.) 

r8-era.o'  tor-y,  •  re-ft-ac'-ta-ry,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  refraclanus  =  obstinate,  from  refractvs 
pa,  par.  of  refrimjo  =  to  break  up ;  Fr.  re- 
fractaire:  8p.  refractario ;  ItaL  refratiario.] 
(Refract.)  ' 


A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Perverse,  contumacious  ;  sullenly  ob- 
stinate in  opposition  or  disobedience;  stub- 
born and  unmanageable. 

•■Suited  to  the  r^ractory  temper  of  the  Jewish 
people.  —Bp.  Horsley;  Sermons,  vol.  it.  ser.  23. 

*  2.  Opposed,  incompatible. 

"  That  religion  thus  nursed  up  by  politicians  might 
be  every  way  compliant  with,  and  obsequious  to  their 
designs,  and  no  way  re.fr.ictf)ru  to  the  same."— Cud- 
worth :  Inull.  System,  p,  655. 

3.  Resisting  ordinary  treatment.  Applied 
especially  to  metals,  which  require  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  heat  to  fuse  them,  or 
which  do  not  yield  readily  to  the  hammer : 
not  easily  fused,  reduced,  or  the  like. 

B,  As  substantive : 

*I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  obstinate,  perverse,  or  contumacious 
person. 

"  How  sharp  hath  your  censure  been  of  those  re- 
fractortet  amongst  MsJ—Bp.  Bail :  JleTTtalru.  p.  306. 

2.  Obstinate,  perverse,  or  sullen  opposition. 

"  Glorying  In  their  scandaloua  refractories  to  public 
order.  ~Jeremy  Taylor. 

n.  Pottery  :  A  piece  of  ware  covered  with  a 
vaiiorable  flux  and  placed  in  a  kiln,  to  com- 
municate a  glaze  to  the  other  articles. 

*  re-frac'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  frac- 
ture (q.v.).]    A  breaking  back  or  away. 

"  Reluctancies.  reserves,  and  r^ac/uret." ffduden  • 

Tears  lif  the  Church.  [I.  662, 

*  ref-rai-ga-ba'-i-ty,  s.  (Eng.  refragahU; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  refragable  ; 
refntgableness. 

'  rer-Pa^ga-Wo,  a.  [Lat.  Tefragahilis,  from 
refrugor  =  to  oppose,  to  resist :  re-  =  back, 
and  frango  =  to  break.  ]  Capable  of  being  on- 
posed,  resisted,  or  refuted  ;  refutable. 

If  Not  now  found  except  in  the  negative 
irrefragable, 

*  ref -ra-ga-We-ness,  s.  [Eng.  refragahlt; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  refragable 
or  refutable. 

* ref '-Pa-gate,  v.i.  [Lat.  reframtus,  pa.  par. 
otrefragor.]  (Refragable.]  To  oppose  ;  to 
be  opposed  or  ojiposite ;  to  break  down  on 
trial  or  examination. 

■'  If,  upon  further  enquiry,  any  were  found  to  refra. 
gate.  '—Glaiirtll:  s^repsis  Scieiitijica.  ch.  xix. 

re-frain ,  *  po-frulno,  *  pe-frasme,  •  pe- 
fk-eyne,  •  pe-ft-eine,  v.t.  h  i.  [Fr.  refrimr 
=  to  bridle,  to  reiiress,  from  Lat.  rrfreno, 
from  re-  =  back,  aud  frenum  =  a  bit,  a  curb.] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  hold  back  ;  to  restrain,  to 
curb  ;  to  keep  from  actiim.    {Psalm  xl.  49.) 

B.  Intrans,  :  To  forbear  ;  to  hold  back  ;  to 
keep  one's  self  back  from  action  ;  to  restrain 
one's  self. 

"  For  my  praise  will  I  re/rain  for  thee,  that  I  cut 
thee  not  off.  —Isaiah  xlviii.  9. 

pe-fraln',  'pe-fralne,  s,     [Fr.  refrain.] 
The  burden  of  a  song ;  that  part  of  a  song 
which  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  stanza. 
"  And  aa  he  listened,  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
Repeated,  like  a  burden  or  refrain" 

Lojt^ellow :  ciicilian'i  Tale, 

'  Pe-Erain'-er,  •  pe-freln-or,  s.  [Eng.  re- 
frain ;  -er.]    One  who  refrains  or  restrains. 

"  Cohlbetorsand  refreinors  of  the  kinges  wilfuU  ekope." 
—Ball;  Chronicle :  Benry  Vlt.  lan.  181. 

*  Pe-ft'aln'-inent,  s.  [Eng.  refrain,  v. ;  -meni.] 
The  act  or  state  of  refraining ;  forbearance 
abstinence.  ' 

Te-trime',  v.t,     [Pret  re-,  and  Eng.  frame,  v. 

(q.v.).]  To  frame  or  put  togetheragiiin  orauew. 

"  Made  up  of  the  same  materials  with  the  former  re- 

frajned.  —search:  Light  of  Natare,  voLU..  pt.  L.cb.li. 

Pe-fran-gl-ba'-I-tJ^,  a.  [Eng.  refmngibl(e)  ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  refi-augible  ; 
capability  or  susceptibility  of  being  refracted 
or  deflected  from  a  direct  course,  as  a  ray  of 
light,  in  passing  fl-om  one  medium  to  another; 
refrangibleness. 

"All  these  rays  differ  In  refranffi^ity."— Locke  ■ 
mementi  of  Sat.  FhUoscphy,  ch.lL 

Pe-fl-an'-gi-ble,  a,  [Pref.  re-,  and  En" 
frangibU{q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  refractwi 
or  deflected  from  a  direct  course,  as  a  ray  of 
light,  iu  passing  ft-om  one  medium  to  another ; 
susceptible  of  lefraction. 

■■  Some  of  them  [rays]  are  more  refrangible  than 
otbera.  —Locke :  Etemenu  of  .Vat,  PhUosophy,  ch.  Ix. 

*  Pe-ft^n'-gl-ble-nes8,  j.  [Eng.  refrangi- 
ble; ->i«s.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
frangible ;  re&angibihty. 


Pe-fi-elde,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  refreider  (Fr.  n- 
froidir),  from  Lat.  re-  =  again,  and  frioeo  =  to 
freeze,  to  cooL]    Tocooh 

* '^-fro-na'-tlon,  s.    [O.Fr.]    The  act  of  re- 
training or  restrauiiug. 

pe-a-esh',  •pe-fl-eisch,'pe-&-ei8sch,  r.». 

f  '.-,  ,1!-';  "•  refreschir,  rafraisckir  (Fr.  n»- 
yraic/itr).] 

A.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  make  fresh  again ;  to  improve  by 
new  touches  ;  to  freshen  up  ;  to  renovate,  to 
retouch  ;  to  touch  up,  so  as  to  make  to  seem 
new  again, 

"  It"*  ™''  refresh  the  scaly  snakes,  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Paliaa,  and  renew  their  gold," 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Jin^  viii,  575. 

2.  To  make  fresh  or  vigorous  again ;  to  re- 
store strength  or  vigour  to ;  to  reinvigorate 
after  fatigue,  want,  pain,  exertion,  &c. ;  to  re- 
vive.   (2  Sam.  xvL  14.) 

*  3.  To  restore  strength  to ;  to  recruit,  to 
reinfoi'ce. 

"  To  refresh  their  camp  with  fresh  souldiera  la  the 
lieu  of  euch  as  bo  perished."— fiwr/ie^  ;  llecorUs  voL  ii 
bk.  ii..  No.  34. 

4.  To  steep  and  soak,  as  vegetables,  in  pure 
water  in  order  to  restore  freshness  of  appear- 
ance. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh 

provisions  ;  to  take  refreshment. 


*  re-fresh',  s.    [Refresh,  v.] 
the  act  of  i-efreshing. 


Hefreshment : 


The  momlng  dew 
short  refresh  upon  the  tender  green. 

ilaniel :  Sonnet  47. 


VTb: ,., 

Cheers  for  a  time' 


*  Pe-fresh'-en.  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng 
yres/if  /I  (q.  V. ).  ]  To  make  fresh  again ;  to  freshen 
up ;  to  renovate. 

"  To  replace  and  refreshen  thoae  Impressions  of  na. 
tiire  which  are  continually  wcirlug  &-»B.y:'—Jteijnobis  • 
yotes  on  Du  fyesnoy  ;  Art  of  Painting. 

Pe-fresh'-er,  s.    [Eng.  refresh,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  refreshes,  revives, 
or  reinvigoiates. 

2.  Specif :  A  fee  paid  to  counsel,  when  a 
case  is  adjourned  or  continued  from  one  term 
or  sitting  to  anotlier,  as  though  to  refresh  his 
meinor)'  as  to  the  facts,  and  reinvigorate  him 
for  further  exertions  in  the  case. 

".^*t"  V*?.**^*"  r>aid  and  extra  refreshers  In  order  to 
swell  tlie  bill  of  costs."— rime*.  Marcli  30.  1686. 

*  re-fresh' -rtl,  a,  [Eng.  refresh  ;  -full.]  Full 
of  refresliiuent;  refreshing,  reinvigorating. 

"  Thruwa  refrelt^fttl  round  a  rumi  smell." 

Thomson :  Summer,  3M. 

*  pe-firesh'-fol-ly,  a<;i'.  [Eng.  refreshful; -I y.] 
In  a  refreshful  or  refreshing  manner ;  so  as  to 
refresh. 

pe-fresh'-Ing, pr.  ■par., a,, Its.    [Refresh, v. ] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr,  par.  t  particip,  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst, :  Refreshment ;  the  act  of  giv- 
ing or  taking  refreshment. 

"  OUe  la  a  present  r^reshtng  and  remedie."— P.  B.jl. 
land;  pttnte,  bk.  ixiiL.  cb,  ir. 

re-fresh'-iig-lS^,  ad"-  [Eng.  refreshing; 
■ly.]  In  a  refreshing  manner  ;  so  as  to  refresh 
or  reinvigorate. 

Pe-fresh'-ing-neSS,  s,  [Em;,  refreshina; 
-ness.]  The  quality  orstate  of  being  refreshing. 

pe-fk-esh'-ment,    *  pe-O-esshe-meat,  ». 

[Eng.  refresh  ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  ,ict  of  refreshing  or  reinvigorating; 
the  state  of  being  refreshed  ;  relief  after 
iBbour,  want,  pain,  fatigue,  &c. 

'"The  refreshment  of  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind  by 
an  Intermission  of  their  labours."— «;,.  BonUy  ■ 
Sermons,  Vol.  fi.,  ser.  23.  .-  * 

2.  That  Which  refl-eshes,  reinvigorates,  or 
restores  strength  or  vigour :  as  food,  drink, 
or  rest,  (In  the  plural  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively applied  to  food  or  drink :  as,  Ji^resh- 
inents  were  then  served.) 

peft-eshment-room,  «.  A  room  at  a 
railway  station  in  which  refreshments  are 
sold. 


'  pe-fret, 

burderu 


re-freto,  i.    [O.  Fr.]    Reftain, 

•■"Tliis  was  the  r^cf  of  that  oaroul f—CTronicon 
rilodunenss,  p.  115. 

•re-ft-i-ca'-tlon,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

fnaition  (q.  v.).  j    A  rubbing  up  anew  or  afresh. 


•P.  wope.  wplt  wopk.  Who.  son;  mute.  ciib.  eiipo.  vUte.  cur.  pule.  fiiUj  tpy.  S*plan.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  aj  gnl  ii^; 


refrigerant— refuse 
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rS-frlg^-er-ant,  a,  &  ».  [l/it.  repHgemns^ 
pr.  jjar.  uf  V^ny(Tp=  to  rthigeEale  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  r^rigerant;  Sp.  &,  ll&l.  rr/nyeraitU.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Cooling,  allayiug  lieat,  re- 
fri^erative. 

•■  Mnlmcuta  Iriiitivo  and  fVr(i7«TBnt"— P.  i/o/land  .• 
Plinit,  \}k.  xxxiv..  ch.  xvUL 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.   Lang. :   Anything   which    cools, 

allays,  or  extinguishes. 

"This  nlmoat  never  f&ita  to  pioro a r^/Hgrrani  to 

pamioii."-- Blair. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  medicine  which  allays  febrilo 
disturi'snces  by  relieving  Uie  paticiii's  thii'st. 
Examples :  water,  acetic  aciil,  citric  aeiil, 
cream  of  Urtnr  in  dilution,  grape  juice,  orange 
juice,  lemon  juice. 

•  re-flrig'-er-ate,  o.  [T^t.  r^rUjeratus^  pa. 
par.  of  re/rigero  :  re-  =  a;;ain,  aud/rigus^  genit. 
frigoris  —  cold.)     Cooled,  allayed. 

"  The!  r  fury  wna  (wsuagcd  and  rffrigtrate''^nail .' 
Chrous^clr  ;  Ileury  VH.  (an  4), 

rS-frlg'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Sp.  &  Port,  refngemr ; 
Ital.  re/rigerare.]  [Rkfrioerate,  a.]  To 
cool :  to  allay  the  heat  of;  to  keep  cool,  ai  in 
a  refrigerator, 

re-ftrig'-er-at-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    (Refrioe- 

KATK,  v.] 

refrlgerating-chamber,  5.  An  apart- 
ment for  the  storage  of  peiisliable  provisions 
during  warm  wi-ather.  It  is  frequently  a 
structure  in  connection  with  an  ice-house. 

rS-ft'ig-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  I>at.  re- 
Jriiji  raiionem,  accus.  of  re/rigeratio,  from  re- 
frigeratus,  pa.  par.  of  r^igero  =  to  refrigerate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  r^rigeracion :  Ital.  refriijerazione.] 
\.  The  act  of  cooling,  or  allaying  heat ;  the 
stale  of  being  cooled. 

"  W«  use  thea«  towen.  ,  .  for  iuaoUtion,  r^frigcra- 
Uon,  cuniwrvation,  Ac."— flacon  ;  Seio  AUnntu. 

2.  Specif. :  The  operation  or  process  of  cool- 
ing worts  and  other  hot  fluid!*,  without  ex- 
posing them  to  evaporation,  by  means  of 
refrigorators  (q.v.^ 

II  iU/rigerat  ion  of  the  globe  :  The  hypothesis 
that  the  globe  wa.s  ori;,'inally  in  a  state  of 
Igneous  fusion,  an<i  has  lieen  ever  since  under- 
going  rtTrigeration.  It  wns  first  propounded 
by  l^ibiiitz,  iu  16S0,  in  his  Piot'^qcra.  -Thf  . 
nebular  hypothesis  revived  it ;  and  it  is  uot 
held  by  various  physicists  and  geologists, 

rfi-frig'  or-a  tive,  a.  h  s.     [Fr.  r^frigeraiif ; 
8p    A   I'ort.   njrigtrativo;  Ital.   re/rigerativo^ 
ri/riyerativo.] 
Aa  As  adj.  :  Cooling,  refrigerant. 

"All  lectuce*  art)  by  n:kturo  rd/H^eraffw."— i*. 
BotUind:  Pliuie,  bk.  xlx.,  cli.  vliL 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  medicine  that  allays  beat ; 
a  refrigerant, 

rS-ftrig'-or-a-tor,.?.  [Lat.,  from  refrigeraUis 
=  refrigerate(q.v.),]  That  which  refrigerates, 
cools,  or  allays  lujit.     Specifically  applied  to  : 

1.  Brewing:  An  apparatus  consistiTig  of  a 
Bhalluw  vat  traversed  by  a  continuous  pipe, 
through  wliirh  a  stream  of  cold  water  pass^^s. 
Used  by  brewers  and  distillers  for  cooling  their 
woi-ts  previous  to  ferm<mt;ition.  Tlie  wort  runs 
in  one  direction,  and  the  water  iu  aaother. 

2.  Sitam: 

(1)  A  casing  with  connecting  tubes,  through 
which  feed-water  passes  on  its  way  to  the 
lx>ller,  and  is  warmed  by  tlui  current  of  hot 
brine  passing  In  the  other  direction,  on  the 
outside  of  the  tubes.  The  hot  brine,  at  a 
temperature  of  say  218*  Fab.,  is  that  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  boiler  by  the  briue- 
putiip. 

(2)  A  form  of  condenser.  In  which  the  In- 
jection water  (fresh)  ia  cooled  by  a  anrfuco 
Application  of  cold  aea-wat^^r. 

3.  A  chest  or  closet  holding  a  snpply  of 
Ice  to  cool  provisions  and  keep  therci  from 
Bpoihng  in  warm  weather, 

4.  A  chamber  In  widch  Ice-creama  aro 
artificially  iniuJo. 

6.  A  refrigerant  (q.v,). 

rfi-firlfe'-er-a-tor-j^,  n.  A  «.  [I^t  rrfrigrra- 
tortus :    Fr,   rf/rigiraloire ;    8p.   &    Ital.    r»- 

friyrratorio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cooling,  allaying  heat,  re- 
frigiTatlve. 

"  IIiKhljr  rt/rlgtratorjf,  diorvtte,  ae.*— A«rft«I«y ; 
MrU.  I  ito. 

B.  An  suhst.:  That  which  refrlgeratea;  a 

refrigerator. 


•  ref-ri-ger'-i-ftm,  «.  [Lat.J  Cooling  re- 
freshment ;  a  refrigerator. 

"  The  anclCDta  have  talked  moch  of  anriuiil  re. 
/rigcriunu,  Tt^fiU*.  or  Ititei'vaii  of  puulnbiueut  to 
tb(9  daiuued."— &ruf  A. 

re-frtn'-gen-jj?,  s,  [Eng.  r^ringen(,t) :  -eg.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  Wing  refriugeut ;  re- 
fringent  or  refractive  power, 

ro-ftin'-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  refringens,  pr.  par. 
of  refringo  =  i\j  break  uj),)  (Rbfract.! 
Possessing  the  quality  of  refraction  ;  refrac- 
tive, refracting. 

**  Tbew  prisma  u«  mads  of  ■abotances  UDeqnaUy 
r«/Wiw<mt.  — Oonof  ;  Phytict  (ad.  Atkiusou),  >  b^A 

re-frd^-«n,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  frozen 
(q.v.).]     Frozen  again  or  a  second  time. 

"  P&rtlnlly  rtfroxtn  under  continual  ii^jlUktlon." 
— Proceed.  I'hi/rieat  Soc.  London,  ;>t.  iL,  p.  G:L 

rSft,  pret.  &.  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Reave.] 

"reft,  *r©ft©,  s.   [Rift.]    A  chink,  a  crevice, 

a  rift. 

ref'-Uge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  refugium^  from 
refugio  =  to  flee  back  :  re-  =  back,  again,  and 
fugio  —  to  fiee  ;  Sj).  &  Port,  refugio  ;  Ital.  re- 
fugio, rifugio,] 

1.  Shelter  or  protection  from  any  danger  or 
distress. 

"  Unto  tbe  place,  to  whicb  her  hope  did  piiyde 
To  fi.ndfl  aoino  r^fu^/e  tbere.  und  r«at  her  w<-nrl««yda.' 
Hp^nier:  F.  U.,  III.  Til.  6. 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  from 
danger,  distress,  or  calamity ;  that  which 
gives  shelter  or  protection  ;  a  stronghold ;  a 
sanctuary  ;  a  place  to  flee  to  in  time  of  danger ; 
a  place  where  one  is  out  of  the  way  or  reach 
of  harm  or  danger. 

3.  Specif. :  An  institution  for  aff"ording  tem- 
porary shifter  to  the  destitute  or  homeless  ;  a 
house  of  refuge. 

4.  An  expedient,  a  device,  a  resort,  a  con- 
trivance, a  shift,  a  subterfuge. 

••  Hii  refuse  waa  only,  that  they  would  (alo  learn 
how  they  might  hone«tly  answer  the  French."— 
Bunut :  Reoordt.  vol.  IL.  bk.  L,  No.  SA 

1  (1)  Citifs  of  refuge  : 

JeuHsh  Law  <£  Hist. :  Six   Levitical  cities 
divinely  appointed  as  places  of  refuge  to  one 
wl      h-- '  ronv^"  '-^"a'anslaughter,  and  was 
pfa-^ff '  'Ha/  ">■  I  "'i:'*'.' .,  ;  dpit^linr  "Avenger"  of 
i„  ,  1*.        ■  ■.I»Three(Kedesh 

Naphtali,  Shechem,  ana  ilebr       •-•re  west  of 
the  Jonian,  and  three  (Bezer  in  Reu.y^uRa- 
moth  (iiioad  in  Gad,  and  Golan  in  tbe  .  • 'f- 
tribe  of  Manasseh)  were  east  of  that  river, 
the  case  was  proved  to  be  one  of  murder,  the 

fierpetrator  might  be  taken  from  the  City  of 
lefuge  and  put  to  death  ;  if  it  was  only  ninn- 
shiughter,  the  n-fugee  had  to  remain  in  the 
city  to  which  be  had  fled  till  released  by  the 
death  of  the  High  Priest  (Num.  xxxv.  6-34; 
Josh.  XX.  1-9). 

(2)  Uarhours  of  refuge:  Harbours  or  ports 
which  afftird  shelter  to  vessels  in  stormy 
weather  ;  places  of  refuge  for  merchant  ve.ssels 
fruin  the  cruisers  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
(;i)  House  of  refuge :  An  institution  for  af- 
fording shelter  to  the  destitute  or  homeless. 

(4)  School  of  refuge :  A  charity,  ragged,  or 
industrial  schonL    (Annandale.) 

•  rSr-u^e,  v.t.  &  i.    {Retvqk,  $.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shelter,  to  afford  refuge  to,  to  protect. 

2.  To  make  excuse  for ;  to  palliate. 

"  Like  •lllv  twKimra, 
Wbo,  altting  bi  theatocka,  rrjugm  lucir  plmuiit," 
aa*«|>.  ;  Jti-hanl  IL.  V,  6. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  take  refuge  or  shelter. 

rSf-n-feee',  ».  [Fr.  r^fugU.  This  wt)nl  pro- 
bab'ly  came  into  existcnco  when  thn  I*rotes- 
tants  under  Louis  XIV.  escaped  froiri  Ibeir 
oppressors  to  other  lands  and  a  word  was 
needed  to  describe  the  circumstances  (rf  their 
case.    ('/YeTwA;  Study  of  H^'ords,  p.  I'iJ.)] 

1.  One  who  Uikes  refngo ;  one  who  fleca  to  a 
j.lace  <»f  refuge  or  slielter. 

2.  One  who  flics  for  refuge  In  time  of  perse- 
cution or  political  commotion  to  a  fon-ign 
country. 

*•  Tlif*e  r4^i.v«M  were  In  Renrral  men  of  fltry  temper 
and  wrak  Juiltfiuent .'— .W<i'-<in/.iy ;  Hit  Snff-.  eh.  r. 

3.  Tho  aamo  as  Cowboy  (2). 

r^f-U  geo\  r  t.  T'lseok  roftigo;  Ufit'd  during 
tho  t'lvil  \Vur  with  roforenco  to  thuso  mm- 
Cocnbatnudi  who  llml  from  thoir  bomua  opoa 
thu  ikppr<in>'h  of  tho  armiM. 


•  refugee -if  m,  «.  (Eng.  refugee;  'isn.] 
Tiie  state  or  condition  of  arefug'-e. 

"Id  a  atat*  of  pollUoU  r^ug*ieUm.'-—0.  MtM: 
Ainiei  Derondu,  ch.  xziL 

re-ffU'-gen9e,  ro-fil'-geii-oS^,  «.     [Lat 

rtfulgentia.  from  rtfulgens  =  refulgent  (q.v,).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  refulgent;  a 
flood  of  light ;  brightness,  splendour. 

"  Her  pt|jl)t  la  presviilly  diizled  and  dli^r^ated  with 
tho  r^ful'jency  nnd  coruicalloiu  IherrwL'— i/o»eU.' 
Letceri,  bk.  IL.  let  W. 

re-fiil'-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  r^utgens,  pr.  par.  of 
refulgeo  =  to  shine  :  re-  =  buck,  again,  and 
fidgeo=:  to  shine;  (J.F,  TtfuLirrit.]  Emitting 
a  bright  light;  shining  brightly;  glittering, 
spIendi^L 

"  Of  brau,  rich  garmenta.  and  rf/utff&nt  ore.' 

i'<jp9 :  iloinvr ;  Qdj/w^i/  xilL  lUL 

Pe-ful'-^ent-ljr,  atlv.  (Eng.  refulgent;  4y.\ 
In  a  refulgent  manner  ;  with  refulgence. 

re-fund'(I),  v.t.  [[.at.  r</i(nrfo  =  to  ponr back, 
to  restore:  re-,  back,  and /utu/o  =  to  pour; 
Fr.  refondre.\ 

*  1.  To  pour  back. 

"Wera  the  bunion  ol  the  eye  tinctured  with  an^ 
colour,  they  Would  rrjttnd  that  colour  Upon  the  ob- 
JecL" — A'ay  .'  On  the  Crenlion,  pL  IL 

2.  To  repay  what  has  been  received  ;  to  re- 
turn in  payment  or  compensation  fur  what  haa 
been  taken  ;  to  restore. 

"Siippllea  bin  need  with  a  usarloua  loan. 
To  be  rf/uridtU  duly."  Votepar:  Task,  UL  7Ml 

"  3,  To  resupply  with  funds;  to  reimburse. 

(Swift.) 

re-fimd'  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fund  v. 

(q.v.).J     To  fuud  again  or  anew. 

re-fiind'-^r,  5.  [Eng.  r^und;  -er.]  One  who 
refunds. 

•  re-fund'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  refund;  -iimtU.] 

Tlio  act  of  rclunding. 

•  re-fur'-bish,  v.t.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  A^ 
bUh  (q.v.).]  To  furbish  upanew  ;  toretoucn, 
to  renovate. 

re-fur'-niBh,  •re-fUr-nysli,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, 
*iul  Eng.  furnish  (q.v.).]  To  furnish  again; 
to  supply  or  equip  again, 

•  re-fOf'-^-ble,  a.   [Eng.  refuMs) ;  -ahU.  ]  Cap- 

able of  being  refused  ;  admitting  of  refusal. 

little  thing  lu  oue'a  eye."— i'oujv: 

re-fus'-al,  •re-fas-all,  *.    iEng.  refu$(fi); 

'  ^f<I^J       * 

b;  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  rhe  act  of  refusing;  denial  ol  anything 
floliciteu,  demanded,  orotlered  for  acceptance. 

"  A  fliit  r  '^al  on  hia  part."— flof (njrftro**  .■  DUi«rta 
Hon  on  Parittr,  leL  7. 

2.  Tiie  rigi  *  of  taking  anything  before 
others;  preempt  ■>«.[,  choice  of  taking  or  re- 
fusing; option:  as,  i  ^  have  tlic  refusal  of  a 
house.  ^1 

IL  Hydr.  Eng. :  The  resisia'^ee  to  fhrther 
driving  ollered  by  a  pile. 

"The  re/i<jai  of  a  pile  Intended  to  luppOi.-  Jl^tooa 
may  be  t.kken  at  10  blows  of  a  mm  >•(  l.S.'iO  xa>^^  s 
fnlliiiK  VI  feet  and  tleiireMiliiK  tbe  pile  "S  ol  an  Inch  .tt 
tJkcb  stroke.'— A'nii;A(;  Diet.  J/ecA.,  il,  I,1«L 

ro-fuse'  (I),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  refuser,  a  wonl  of 
doub'iful  origin  ;  prob.  from  a  Low  Lat.  re- 
fuso,  a  frequent,  from  I>at.  rffujtus,  pn.  par.  of 
refuntio  =  to  ptuir  out,  to  reAmd  (q.v.)  ;  Port. 
rrfuiar ;  Sp.  rehusar;  Ital.  rifusare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  deny  what  Is  solicited,  demanded,  or 
sought;  to  decline  to  do  or  grant;  not  to 
comply  Willi. 

'•  If  jroa  rf/UM  your  aid.' 

SSiiketfK  :  Cortotanut,  t.  L 

S.  To  decline  to  accept ;  to  reject. 

"To  carry  that  wblib  I  would  hare  rtfiuM." 

SfiaXftp.  :  Ji«>  Oentlrmtn  •\f  Or.iM  n.  It.  L 

8.  To  deny  the  request  of ;  to  say  no  to  :  aff, 
I  could  not  rffuse  him  when  he  anked  for  lU 

*  ^  To  disavow  ;  to  disown. 

S.  Mil:  To  turn  1  Mick  a  lino  of  dofenaeora 
wtiig  of  a  linn  of  trotqM,  so  iia  to  form  an  angle 
with  tho  m<iiu  lino. 

B.  Intrana. :  To  decline  to  accept ;  not  to 
comply. 

"  Too  ptood  to  aak,  too  humble  to  r</WM.* 

OarlS  :  Ki'iti'/u*  to  Oito. 

ro-foso'  (2).  V.t.  [Prof,  rt;  and  Eng.  f^,  t. 
(q.v.^]    To  fUso  or  melt  again. 


boil,  b^;  p6iiU  }6^l;  oat.  9eU.  oLortua,  9hln,  ben^b;  go,  ftom:  tMn,  ^bls;  sin.  a^;  oicpoot.  ^onophon.  oiflBt,    -lAc 
-olazi,  -tlan  =  sbazi.    -tlon,  -slon  =  ahiin;  -^on.  -flon  -  shun.    -oIoob,  -tloiu,  -aIoos  —  ahus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  ~  bpl.  d^L 
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rer-ase,  a.  &  *.    [Refcse  (l),  p.l 

A,  .4s  adj. :  Refused,  rejected :  hence, 
worthless;  tinworthy  of  acceptanc* ;  value- 
less. 

"  Every  thing  that  was  vile,  and  ixftue,  that  they 
destroyed  utterly."—!  Samuel  xv.  9. 

B.  As  snhst. :  That  which  is  refused  or  re- 
jected as  worthless  or  unworthy  of  accept- 
ance ;  waste  or  useless  matter  ;  scum,  dregs. 

"  But  I  his  graft,  of  ev'ry  we«d  o'ergrown. 
And  from  our  kind,  as  r^iM«  forth  hid  thrown." 
ftragfti^n  :  Isabel  to  Richard  JI. 

•  re-l^se',  s.     [Refuse  (1),  v.]     The  act  of 

refusing  ;  a  refusaL 

■■  Thus  spoken,  ready  with  a  proud  rtfxttt 
Argantes  was  bis  proffer" li  aid  to  5curii." 

Fairfax:  Tauo.  xlL  13. 

re-faj'-er,  s.  [Eng.  iVu^f)(l),  v. ; -«-.]  One 
wlio  refuses,  denies,  or  rejects. 

"  Some  few  others  are  the  only  rffiuert  and  con- 
demners  of  this  cathuUck  practice." — Taylitr. 

*  re-fd'~^on  (1),  s.  [Lat.  r^fusio,  from  «• 
fiisus,  pa,  par.  of  T^ndo  =  to  ponr  back.] 
[Refind  (1).]  The  act  of  pouring  back  ; 
restoration. 

"  This  doctrine  of  the  re/urion  of  the  soul  was  very 
consistent  with  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  pimiHbiuenta." — Warburton:  JHnns  Legation, 
bk.  iL    iSote  cc) 

*  re-fd'-^ion  (2),  s.  f  Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
/Ttsion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  fusing  or  melting 
again. 

xe-fut'-a-ble,  o.  [Eog.  refiit(e) ;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  refuted  ;  admitting  of  refutation. 

*  re-fiif -al,  5.     [Eng.  re/ut{e):  -at.]    The  act 

of  refuting ;  refutation. 

ref-n-ta  -tlon,  •  ref-a-ta-«i-on,  s.  [Fr. 
Te/utalion.  from  Lat.  refutationem,  accus.  of 
Tc/utatio,  from  re/utatus,  pa,  par.  of  r^iito  = 
to  refute  (q.v.);  Sp.  re/utacion ;  Ital.  refuta- 
sioneJ]  The  act  or  proress  of  refuting  or 
pro%ing  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  the  confut- 
ing or  overthrowing  of  an  argument,  opinion, 
theory,  doctrine,  or  the  like,  by  argument  or 
countervailing  i>roof. 

"  The  most  complete  refutation  of  that  table." — 
Macaulay  :  Jfist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

re-fdt'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  refutatorius ;  Pr. 
Tffutatoire;  Sp.  re/uiatorio.]  Relating  to  or 
containing  refutation ;  tending  or  serving  to 
refute. 

re-fdte',  v.t.  [Ft.  r^fiiter,  ftom  I^t.  re/u<o  = 
to  damp  by  pouring  water  on,  to  cool,  to  re- 
fute :  re-  =  V>ack,  again,  and  *fttto  =  to  pour 
from  the  same  root  as/wnrfo(pa.  t.  fudi):  fi  . 
=  a  water-vessel  ;  futilis  =  easily  pour'  jt, 
futile,  kc  ;  Sp.  refiilar;  Ital.  ri/utare.^  [Cos- 

FTTE.] 

1.  To  prove  to  be  felse  or  errc  jeons ;  to  dis- 
prove, to  confute  ;  to  overthrow  by  argument 
or  countervailing  proof. 

"  And  reasons  brought,  t"       ^  man  could  refute.' 
Spenser  .■  F.  $..  V.  ii.  44. 

2.  To  overcorr  _  in  argument ;  to  confute  ; 
to  prove  to  wj  in  error  :  as,  To  r</w<«  an  op- 
ponent. 

•  ^^  /dte',  •  re-fajrt,  s.    [Fr.  rtfu^Ht,  from 

-  re/u(r=to  double  in  running  from:  tc- = 
back,  and  fxiir  (Lat.  fugio)  =  to  fly.]     Refuge. 

"  Erer  hatha  m>'ne  hope  of  refuyt  ben  in  tbee," 

Jtoin'ance  of  fA«  Honk. 

Pe-fut'-cr,  s.  [Eng,  r^fuKjt):  -er.]  One  who 
or  tliat  which  refutes. 

"  My  refuter'i  forehexd  Is  stronger,  with  a  weaker 
wit  "~Bp.  Hall  :  Honour  of  Jfaried  Cl^rgie,  bk,  L,  i  S. 

•  Pe-fttyt,  5.      [REF0TE,  «.] 

re-gain',  r.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  gain,  \. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  gain  anew  or  back  ;  to  recover  posses- 
sion of. 

'■  Like  thee  have  talents  to  regain  the  friend." 

Pope:  BatTier;  /find  xxiiL  692. 

2.  To  arrive  at  or  reach  again  or  anew. 

*'  He  ...  at  leneth  the  ship  rrgairu. 
And  sails  to  Tihur  and  Laviniuiu's  plains." 

n'eUte<t  :  Grid  ;  iletamorphoiet  IV. 

re'-gal,  *  re-gall,  a.  [Lat.  regalis,  from  rex 
(genit.  regis)  =  &  king,  from  reao  =  to  rule, 
whence  also  reign,  regent,  &c..,  and  the  sutf. 
-rec(,  as  in  Aired,  &c.  Royal  and  regal  are 
■doublets.  Ital.  regale ;  Sp.  &  Port^  real ; 
O.  Ft.  Teal,  reitxl,  roial ;  Fr.  royal]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  king  or  sovereign ;  kingly, 
royal. 

•*  Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  state." 
Thornton  :  Caetle  of  InUAenet,  i.  21. 


Or  57 

^ 

i 

regal-flshes,  s.  pi.    [Fish-royau] 

*  re-gal.   *  ri-gall,  '  ri-gole,  s.    [Fr.  re- 
gale ;  ital.  regale.] 

Musi^; :  An  old  mnsical  instrument ;  a  sort 
of  portable  organ,  played  with  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  the 
bellows  being  worked 
with  the  left.  It  had 
generally  only  one 
row  of  pipes,  and  was 
chiefly  used  to  sup- 
port the  treble  voices. 
It  was  much  in  use 
in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  ce  n  t  u- 
ries. 

"  And  in  regal*  (where 
they  have  a  pipe  they 
call  the  nightingale  liti>e 
which  coutaineth  watrr) 
tlie  sound  hath  acontin- 
UAll  trembling  "— Boom. - 
Sat,  Bitt.,  J  172.  _  

*re-ga'-le(I).5.  [Re-  ^•"■''■ 

GALiA.]   A  prerogative  of  royalty  ;  that  which 
pertains  to  a  king. 

*  re-gale'  <2),  5.      [Reoale,  tf.]     A  feast,  a 

banquet,  an  entertainment. 

"  Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale." 

Coteper:  Tirocinium^  854. 

re-gale',  v.t,  &  £.     [Fr.  regaler,   from  O.  Fr. 
galer  =  to  rejoice  [Gala]  ;  Sp.  regalar.] 

A.  Traiv:.  :  To  entertain  sumptuously  or 
magnificently ;  hence,  generallv  to  entertain 
witJi  something  that  delights ,  to  gratify,  as 
the  senses. 

"  Regale  your  ear 
With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  bear." 

Coicper :  Converiatian,  U7. 

S*  Intransitix^ : 

1.  To  feast ;  to  fare  sumptuously. 

"  See  the  rich  churl,  amidst  the  social  aona 
Of  wine  and  wit,  regaling." 

Shentonm:  Mctmam^. 
*  2.  To  take  pleasure. 


re-gal' -e-CUS,  s.  [Lat.  rex,  genit.  r«?(ts)  =  a 
king,  and  Mod.  Lat.  halec^.&  hernng,  in  allu- 
sion to  one  of  its  pop':'»-  v  ..ies.l 

Ichthy.:  Dp-'  '  ' 
gian  fishes.  'li,.  ..-       .,.-.       *-. 

tral  fir  ..viucea  to  a  long  filament,  oaatea 
at  *;irf  extremity,  somewhat  like  the  blade 
.  an  oar,  whence  they  have  been  called  Oar- 
fishes  ;  caudal  rudimentary  or  absent.  Range 
wide  ;  they  have  been  taken  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  on 
the  coast  of  New  Zealand  (whence  an  admirably 
prepared  skeleton  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Ex- 
hibition, London,  in  1SS6).  Regalecus  banJcsii  is 
occasionally  found  on  the  British  coasts ;  only 
sixteen  captures  being  recorded  in  the  last 
cen>iry.  Sometimes  called  King  of  the 
Herrings,  from  the  erroneous  notion  that  they 
accomjiany  shoals  of  the  latter  fish. 

*  re-gale'-ment,  s.    fEng.  regaU,  v.  ;  -menU] 
Refreshment,  entertainment,  gratification. 
"  The  muses  still  require 
Humid  regaJemsnt.'  Phiitpt .  Cider,  bk.  U. 

re-gal'-er,  s.  [Eng.  reqal(e\  y. ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  or  that  which  regales. 

re-ga'-li-a  (1).  s.  pi  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  regalis 
=  royal,  regal  (q.v.).  The  singular  regale  is 
not  used,     Sp.,  Port,  &  ItaL  regalia.] 

1.  The  privileges  or  prerogatives  and  rights 
of  property  belonging  to  a  sovereign  in  virtue 
of  his  office.  They  are  usually  set  down  as 
six,  viz,,  the  power  of  judicature,  of  life  and 
death,  of  peace  and  war,  of  masterless  goods, 
as  estrays,  &c,  of  assessment^  and  of  coining 
money. 

2.  Ensigns  of  royalty ;  regal  symbols  or 
paraphernalia.  The  regalia  of  England  are 
kept  in  the  jewel  mom  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
They  consist  of  the  crown,  sceptre  with  the 
cross,  the  verge  or  rod  with  the  dove,  the  so- 
called  staff  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  several 
swords,  the  ampulla  for  the  sacred  oil,  the 
spurs  of  chivalry,  &c.  Tlie  regalia  of  Scot- 
land, which  are  presen-ed  in  the  castle  of 
Edinbiu-gh,  consist  of  the  crown,  sceptre, 
and  swoni  of  state. 

"  These  rich  regalia  pomponsly  dlsplay'd." 

young:  .Vujht  Thoughtt.  ix.  1.68S. 

3.  The  insignia,  decorations,  or  jewels  worn 
by  members  of  an  order,  as.  Freemasons,  Odd 
Fellows,  Good  Templars,  Arc. 


4.  Sing. :  A  kind  of  large  cigar. 

^  Regalia  of  the  Church:  The  privil^es 
which  have  been  granted  to  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  sovereign ;  the  patrimony  of 
the  Church. 

'  re-ga-li-a  (2),  $.  (Regale.]  Entertain- 
ment, treat. 

'■  The  town  shall  hare  ita  regalia."— IT  Crfey :  Twa 
<iucens  of  Brentford,  L 

*  re-ga  -li-an,  a.  [Lat.  regalis  =  regal  (q.v.X^ 

Pertaining  to  king,  emperor,  or  suzerain; 
sovereign,  regal. 

"  Frederic,  after  the  surrender  of  Milan,  in  UW, 
de&ned  the  regalian  rights,  as  they  «ere  called,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  cities  and  private 
proprietors  from  coining  money,  and  from  tolls  or 
territorial  dues.~~SaHam  :  Middle  Age*,  ch.  ill. 

*  -'e-ga'-li-6,  ».     [Regale.]     A  banquet  or 

regale. 

"Tasting  these  regalia*.'— CotPm:  Montaigne,  ch. 
xvL 

*  re -gal-i^m,  s.  [Eng,  regal;  -ism,]  The 
doctrine  or  principle  of  royal  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

*  re-g&l'-i-ty,  •  re-gal-i-tle,  s.    [Low  Lat 

repo/ifos, from  Lat.  r<yaits  =  regal(q.v.);  O.Fr. 
reialte,  roialte.  Regality  and  royally  are  doa^ 
lets.] 

1.  Royalty,  sovereignty,  kingship. 

"  WTieo  raging  passion  with  fierce  tyrruiny 
Robs  reason  of  her  due  regalitie.~ 

Spenser  :  F.  Q  .  II.  t  ST. 

2.  An  ensign  or  badge  of  royalty  ;  in  plnrsl, 
regalia. 

■■  Receive  their  cpown  and  oth^r  regal itie*.'—KIfot ; 
The  Oopemour,  bk.  iL.  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  territorial  jurisdiction  in  Scotland  con- 
ferred by  the  king.  The  lands  comprised  in 
such  jurisdiction  were  said  to  be  given  in 
liheram  regalitatem,  and  the  persons  on  whom 
they  were  conferred  were  termed  lords  of 
regality,  and  exercised  the  highest  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown. 

re'-gal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  regal ;  -ly.)  In  a  re^al 
or  royal  manner  ;  royally. 

*ro-ga-lo,5.   [Regale.]  A  banquet,  a  regale. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  last  regalo  you  gave  me.'— 
^oieeU:  Letter*,  I.  vi.  M. 

"*re'-gals,  s.   p^     [Regal,  a.]     Ensigns  of 

royalty  ;  regalia. 

*  re-ga-ly,  •  re-ga-lle.  s.   [Regale,  s.]  An 

ensign  or  badge  of  royalty  ;  regalia. 

"  In  the  which  were  found  the  regalie*  of  Scotland." 
— Fabj/an :  Chroniete,  voL  ii.  (an.  1Z79Jl 

re-gard',  v.t.  &  £.     [Fr.  regarder,  from  re-  = 
bark,  and  yard*r=toguard,  to  keep.]  [Gcard, 
Ward.] 
A.  Transitivt: 

*  1.  To  look  upon  or  at  with  some  degree  oC 
attention  ;  to  observe,  to  notice,  to  note. 

"  Regard  him  welt," 

S)iake*p. :  Troilu*  A  CretHda,  IL  L 

•  2.  To  look  towards  ;  to  have  an  aspect  or 
prospect  towards. 

"  It  is  a  peninsula,  which  regard^th  the  mainland.* 
■Sandy t:  Traeel*. 

3.  To  show  attention  or  regard  to ;  to  attend 
to  ;  to  respect,  to  honour,  to  esteem. 


4.  To  consider  of  any  importance,  moment, 
or  intei-est ;  to  care  for,  to  notice,  to  mind. 

"  The  king  nuvrvelled  at  the  young  man's  courage, 
for  th:it  he  nothing  regarded  the  pains."— 3  Maoea- 
bee*.  viL  li 

•5.  To  consider :  to  reflect  or  ponder  on. 

*'  Regard  thy  danger." 
Shake*p. :  Tttv  Gentlemen  of  Tgrona,  iiL  L 

6.  To  have,  or  show  certain  feelings  or  dis- 
position towards  ;  to  treat,  to  use  :  as.  To  r»- 
gard  a  person  witli  kindness. 

7.  To  look  upon ;  to  view  in  the  light  of; 
to  consider,  to  reckon,  to  set  down  :  as,  To 
regard  a  person  as  an  enemy. 

•  8.  To  have  relation  to ;  to  respect :  as,  The 
argument  does  not  regard  the  question. 
*B.  iTUTansitivt: 

1.  To  look  ;  to  examine  by  looking ;  to 
notice,  to  note. 

"  Regard,  Titiniua,  and  tell  me  what  tltou  Dotest 
about  the  field," — Shakeep.  .■  Juliu*  C<gtar,  v.  S. 

2.  To  reflect ;  to  bear  in  mind  ;  to  heed. 

%  As  regards:  With  regard  or  respect  to; 
as  respects ;  as  concerns :  as,  I  care  not,  tu 
regards  him. 


&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woi^  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  umite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «a,os:=e:  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


regard— regent 
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re-gard',  •  re-garde,  *.    [fr-  reoard.]   [Re- 

OARD,   v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  look ;  a  gaze ;  aspect  directed  to 
ftDotlit^r. 

'■  Benutfful  reijar<t3 
Were  turned  on  mc— tho  lace  of  her  I  lovei!." 

WortUuMrCh :  £itcurtion,  bk.  IIL 

•2.  Prospect,  view. 

"  Till  wc  innk©  the  mnin  aod  th'  acrlAl  blue 
All  iuiJlstUict  regard."      Shak^ap.  .■  (Jthtito.  M.  I. 

3.  Attention,  as  to  a  matter  of  moment  or 
Importance;  consideration,  tliought. 

•*  With  loine  regard  to  what  h  Just  »ii)d  right" 

MiW-n:  P  £.,  xiU  !«. 

4.  That  feeling  or  view  of  mind  which 
springs  from  value,  estimable  qualities,  or 
anything  thaft  excites  admiratiou,  respect, 
esteem,  reverence,  affection. 

"  An  object  worthier  nf  regard  thiui  he.* 

Wordtworth  :  Ezeurrion,  bk.  vL 

5.  Repute,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  account, 
note,  reputation. 

■'  Mac  Ferlngh  waaamanof  m«uie*t  rejTard  wnongst 
theio,  neither  haTing  wealth  nor  poviir."— Spenser : 
8taU  of  Ireland. 

6.  Reference,  relation,  respect.  (Generally 
iu  the  phrases,  in  or  with  regard  to.) 

'•  without  regard  to  any  auch  division."— flp.  Bon- 
Iry  :  Senivoni,  vol.  ii,  aer.  20. 

•7.  Matter  demanding  notice;  considera- 
tion, point,  particular. 

"  A  ftage  old  sir©  ...  _ 

That  many  high  regardt  and  reaaima  Kiiiiist  her  re«d. 
SpenttT  :  F.  y.,  V.  ix.  43. 

t.  (PL):  Respects,  compliments,  good 
wislies :  as.  Give  my  kind  regards  to  your 
mother.    (Colloq.) 

*n.  Old  Law:  A  view  or  inspection  of  a 
forest. 

*  t  (1)  At  regard  of:  With  regard  to,  in  re- 
spect to,  in  compiirisun  of. 

•  "A  litel   thing  at  regard  of  the  Borw©  of  belle."— 

Cttaucer:  Par  ton  i  Tale. 

*  (2)  Court  of  regard  or  survey  of  dogs:  An 
old  forest  court  held  every  third  year  for  the 
lawiiig  or  expeditiition  of  mastiffs,  that  ia  for 
cutting  off  the  claws  and  ball  of  the  forefeet, 
to  prevent  them  from  hunting  the  deer. 

*  (3)  In  regard,  in  regarde:  Comparatively, 
relatively. 

"  How  wonderfully  dyd  a  fewe  RoinaynB,  tn  regarde, 
defend  this  litel  territory."— Jf/yot;  Image  uf  Go- 
vtmawice.  fol.  62  b. 

(4)  In  regard  of:  On  account  of,  with  regard 
to,  as  regards.    (Vulgar.) 

*  (5)  With  regard  of:  With  regard  or  respect 
to ;  as  regards. 

•re-gard'-ai-blo,  a.     [Eng.  regard;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  regarded  or  seen; 
observable. 

••  I  cannot  discover  this  difference  of  the  badtter's 
legs,  although  the  regardabU  side  be  deflm-d.  niid  the 
brevity  by  iimst  iuipTit«d  unto  the  UiV — Brovme  : 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  regarded  ;  worthy  of 
notice  ;  noticeable. 

"A  principle  .  .  .  much  more  excellent  and  regard- 
abU."~Orev :  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  Iv. 

rS-gard'-ant,  a.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  regarder  = 
to  regard  ^.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  fjing.  :  Regarding;  looking  behind 
or  backward  in  watchfulness  ;  waUdiful. 

••  Turns  hither  hi*  regardant  eye."  SoiUheg. 

2.  Her.  :  Applied  to  any  animal  whose  face 
Is  turned   t^^ward  the   tail  in  an  attitude  of 

vigilance.      [RAMPA-NT-ItKOAUDANT.] 

*  regardant-vlUeln.  s. 

Old  Law  :  A  villein  or  retainer  annexed  to  the 
land  or  manor,  who  bad  charge  to  do  all  base 
services  within  the  same.  Called  also  Villein 
regardant,  and  Regardant  to  the  manor. 

r$-gard'-er,  s.     (Eng.  regard,  v.  ;  -er.J 
1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  One  who  regards. 
•2.  Imw  :  An  officer  whose  duty  was  to  vl«w 
the  forests,  Inspect  the  otllcers,  nnd  Inquire 
concerning  all  offences  and  dcfaulls. 

•rS-gard-fiil,  •  re-gard-fuU,  a.     [Eng. 

regard  ;  -fulL] 

1.  Taking  notice  ;  observant,  heedful,  atten- 
tive. 

••with  regantf»tl  h\thi. 
Bbe  looking  back."        H/Hrntrr  :  P.  Q..  IV.  tU.  21 

2.  Having  regard  or  respect ;  respcctfuL 

■•  Her  lord,  with  proud  regart^ul  grief, 
Upreaied  thU  iitj»t«ly  t*.iiib. 

nUicMe  :  Layt  </  flighlnnd*.  p.  «•. 

rS-gard-f&l-lj^,  adv.     lEng.  regardful;  -fy.] 


1    In  a  regardful  manner;  attentively,  heed- 
fully. 
2.  With  regard  or  esteem ;  respectfully. 

'•  Is  this  the  AthenlMi  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voiced  BO  regardfuUyf  ^Saketp.  :  Timon,  W.  8. 

re-gard'-mg«  v^-  !»*■•  ^  prep.    (Rkoard,  w.j 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  prep.  :  With  regard  or  respect  to  ;  in 
reference  t4i;  resj-ectiug,  concerning. 

re-gard'-lesa,  a.     [Eng.  regard ;  -Uss.] 

1.  Nut  having  regard  or  respect ;  heedless, 
careless,  negligent,  neglectful. 

••  Charles,  even  at  a  ripe  a«e.  was  derot<d  to  his 
pleasures  and  regardieu  of  bia  dignity."— Jfocauiay  .■ 
But.  Eng..  ch.  IL 

•  2.    Not    regaprded ;    slighted,    unheeded. 
(Congreve.) 
re-gard'-le8S-li^,a<iv.    [Eng.  regardless;  -ly.] 
Ill  a  re^iardless  manner ;  heedlessly,  carelessly, 
negligently. 

"Iliftss  by  them  regardleulg."— Sandyt :  £May*.  p.  189. 

r©-gard'-le8S-ne88,  s.  [Eng.  regardless; 
-ne6^.]  The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  regard- 
less ;  heedlessness,  carelessness. 

"  Their  regardU$me4i  of  men  and  ways  of  thriving," 
—  Whitlock  :  Manntrt  of  the  English. 

re-gath'-er,  v.t.  [Pref  re-,  and  Eng.  gath^ 
(q.v.)'.J    To  gather  or  collect  again  or  anew. 

"He  ...  renewed  his  provislone,  and  regatfiered 
montoTee."—Backiugt:  Vopa^et,  HL  tW. 

re-gXt'-ta,  •  re-gfit" -a,  s.  [lUl.]  Properly 
a  gondola  race  at  Venice ;  now  applied  to  a 
race-meeting  at  which  yachts  or  boats  contend 
for  prizes. 

Re' -gel,  5.    [RioEu] 

re-gel-a'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 

gdatio  =  freezing.! 

Physics:  The  union  by  freezing  together  of 
two  pieces  of  ice,  with  rnoist  surfaces  when 
placed  in  contact  at  a  tetnperature  of  32°. 
Regelation  will  take  place  also  between  moist 
ice  and  any  non-conducting  body,  as  flannel 
or  sawdust.  A  snowball  is  formed  by  the 
regelation  of  the  particles  composing  it,  so  are 
the  snWw  bridges  spanning  chasms  on  high 
mountains.  The  fact  of  regelation  was  dis- 
covered by  Faraday,  and  the  term  introduced 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall. 
[Glacier.] 
•re'-gon9e,  s.     [Fr.]    Government,  regency. 

"  Tliiit  swore  to  any  human  r^gmct 
Oaths  of  supremacy."    Batl.<-r :  Budibrai.  II.  il  276. 

re'-gen-9S^,  •re-gen-do,  s.    [Fr.  regency, 
froni  Low   Lat.   rdjcntia,    from   Lat.  regetis  = 
regent  (q.v.);  Sp.  reyencia  :  Ital.  reggejiza.] 
•1.  Rule,  governmeht,  authority. 

■•  She  .  .  .  hail  the  prerogative  of  the  re(ieneUi  over 
the  greatest  kingdome."— >*.  Bolland :  Plinie.  bk.  vl., 
ch.  XX. 

2.  Specifically,  the  office,  government,  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  regent;  deputed  or  vicarious 
government ;  rogentship. 

*'  York  then,  wliich  had  tho  regency  In  France." 

Drayton:  J^itvriri  qf  (^ueen  ilargaret. 

3.  The  district  or  territory  governed  by  a 
regent.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  748.) 

4.  The  body  of  men  entrusted  with  the 
office  or  duties  of  regent. 

"  A  council  or  regency  consisting  of  twelve  persons.** 
Sp.  Lowth, 

5.  The  time  during  which  the  government 
is  carried  on  by  a  regent. 

•  re-feen'-dor,  *re-gen-dre,  v.t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Kng.  gender,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  gender 
anew  ;  to  renew,  to  rekindle. 

"  Furth  spiritJi  fyro  freahlye  regendered.' 

Staiiyhiirtt:  Virgil;  .ft'neid  II.  4M. 

•  re-feSn'-cr-at-o^,  s.  [Eng.  regenei-a{te);  -cy.] 
Tho  fpiality  or  state  of  being  regenerated. 

•Tiilled  from  the  depth  of  sin  to  r^envracy  and 
salvation,"— y/tiiMmon(i;   Works,  Iv.  e8«. 

r8-fe6n'-6r-ato,  t'.(.    [Reoknebate,  o.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  generate  or  produce 
anew  ;  to  reprr«liire. 

"  WItlch  regenrrtiles  and  repain  veins  ooosuniod  or 

cai  olT."—Cu<ltc-rrlh      Intell.  .Syitrm.  p.  147. 

2.  Th^oL :  To  raiiso  to  Iw^  born  again  ;  to 
cause  one.  hKherto  born  only  of  the  '*  flesh." 
to  U)  born  of  the  Spirit ;  so  lo  change  tho 
henrt  and  affcctiunM  that  one  at  enmity  with 
God  shall  love  Illtn  ;  that  one,  liithert'i  the 
alavc  of  sin,  shall  be  set  free  from  \tn  power  by 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Ida  heart. 
[Rroknkkation.] 


re-gen  er-ate,  a,  [T^t.  regeneratus,  p^ 
par.  of  rrf^en^To;  re- =  again,  and  genero  =  U» 
generate  (q.v.).] 

•  L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Reproduced. 

"  WhoM  youthful  spirit  to  me  regenerate' 

SJuikesp. :  RUhard  it..  L  L 

2.  Improved  ;  made  stronger  or  better. 
(Opi'osed  to  degenerate.) 

■'  Who  brought  a  race  re-jeneraU  to  the  fleld.* 

Scott .'  Oon  Roderick,  llv. 

n.  r/KO?.; Regenerated.  rRBOENERATF,,r.,2.] 

"Such  as  be  by  hi"  Holy  Spirit  regenerat«.'—Bp. 
Gardner:  Eiplicacfm,  in.  fi. 

re-gen'-er-at-ed,  pa,  par.  or  o.    [Reokku^ 

ATE,  v.] 

regeneratcd-drift,  s. 

Geol.  :  Drift  originally  lai<l  down  by  ice.  tb« 
pebbles  remaining  angular,  but  whicli  has  been 
subsequently  sul\jected  tn  the  action  of  water, 
so  that  the  pebbles  have  become  rounded. 
Called  also  Drift-gravel. 

re-gen'-er-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  regeneraU; 
•ness.]  The  quality  orstate  of  being  regenerated. 

re-gen-er-a'-tlon,  •  re-gen-er-a-ci-on, 

s.  (Ijat  regeneratio,  from  regeneratu^,  pa.  par. 
ofregenero ;  Fr.  rigeneration ;  Sp.  regentracion; 
Ital.  regenfrasione.]    [Regenerate,  o.] 

•  I.  Ord.  Ixing. :  The  act  of  regenerating  or 
producing  anew ;  the  state  of  being  reproduced. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Biol. :  The  genesis  or  production  of  new 
tissue  to  supply  the  place  of  an  old  texture 
lost  or  removed.  In  some  of  tho  inferior 
animals  an  organ  or  a  limb  can  thus  be 
supplied ;  in  man  regeneration  is  much  more 
limited  in  its  operation.  Thus,  when  a  breach 
of  continuity  takes  place  in  a  muscle,  it  is 
repaired  by  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue, 
but  muscular  substance  like  that  lost  is  not 
restored.  Nerve,  tibrous,  areolar,  and  epi- 
thelial tissues  are  more  easily  repaired. 

2.  Script.  £  TluoL  :  The  state  of  being  bom 
again,  i.e.,  in  a  spiritual  manner.  The  word 
regeneration,  Gr.  iraXtyyevea-ia  (palingenesia% 
occurs  twice  in  the  A.V.  and  R.V.  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  Matt.  xix.  28,  if  connected.  a« 
seems  natural,  with  the  words  which  follow, 
not  with  those  which  precede  it,  it  refers  to 
the  renovation  or  restoration  of  all  things 
which  shall  take  place  at  the  second  advent 
of  Christ.     The  other  passage  is  : 

"  Not  by  works  done  In  righteouineas  which  we  did 
ounelvea,  but  acriTdiuK  U>  his  mercy  he  aavrd  oa 
throufjh  tho  waahing  [mareiu.  laverl  of  regencrHtioa 
*nd  renewing  of  the lloly  Ohont"— Titus  lii   i(R.V.(. 

The  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  formally 
expounded  by  Jesus  in  his  interview  with 
Nicodemus  (John  iii.  1-10).  All  theologians 
consider  th"  Holy  Spirit  the  author  of  re- 
generation, 'v^  views  exist  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  "Vlisni  and  the  new  birth. 
One  considers  ...iyater  in  John  iti.  5,  and 
the  washing  or  !Il  'Jl'itus  iii.  5  to  l>e  thab 

of  baptism,  and  tharf'  -^^  administration  of 
the  rite  of  baptism  is  im.  "-attdy  followed  or 
accompanied  by  what  is  cab  'n  consequence 
"  baptismal  regeneration."  TIk.  other  view  is 
that  the  water,  washing,  and  laver,  in  these 
passages,  are  but  tigunitive  allusions  to  the 
power  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  in  removing  the 
corruption  of  the  lieart,  and  that  r.-nciui-ation 
is  cflecled  quite  independently  of  baptism  by 
the  Holy  Spiiit  alone. 

pe  -  feSn'  -  er  -  a  -  tive,  a.  [Eng.  regener(U(e)  ; 
-ivf.)  Regenerating  ;  tending  to  regenerate; 
regeneratory. 

"Tlio  struitiilinR  r*gener.ttire  prooMi  la  htX.'—0. 
Ktiot :  ikiniei  Drronda.  ch    Ixv. 

•  pS-gSn'-er  a-tive-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  regf.'rrtt^ 
tilt.;  -l;/.]  In  a  rvgenciulive  manner;  so  as 
to  regenerate. 

•  rS-t^n'-OP-a-tor,  ».  [Eng.  rtgenrrat(e): 
-or.]    One  who  regenerates. 

*■  He  Is  not  his  own  regenenttor,  or  p%rent  at  all.  1b 
hlsuow  biTitL'—»'aterlaitd:  tforks,  vl.  sii*. 

ro-g6n'-er-a-t6r-j^,  o.  (Eng.  rtgenfratie); 
•onj.)  Having  ihe  power  to  rt'guueimte  or 
renew;  r^'generative, 

•  r6-i8n'-8-«lB,  »■  fPrrf.  W-,  and  Eng.  genesig 
(■\.\.).]  The  state  of  being  ronowed  or  repro- 
duced.    ((.arUjle.) 

re'-JT^nt,  n.  &  ».  fTjit  regtns^  pr.  par,  of  iv^e 
=  to  rule ;  Vt.  regent;  Sp.  regent*;  Ital.  rt^ 
gente,]     (UcaAL,  a.] 


b^l.  bo^;  poiit,  ^6^1;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  vhln,  bon^h;  go,  60m;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  oxpoct.  Xcnophon,  o^Ut,    ph      t 
-Olan, -tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon, -slon  =  shun;    tlon.    S^on  ^  thim.    -oloua, -Uou», -sloua  ^  ahOa.    -bio,   dlo,  ic.  ^  btU  dpi. 
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A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ruling,  governing. 

"  Some  other  active  regent  principle."— ffa/«  .■  Ori^. 
^  Mankind. 

2.  Acting  or  hoMlug  the  nffice  of  a  regent ; 
exercising  vicarious  authority. 

"  The  regent  powers^"  StUion  :  P.  L.,  v.  697. 

B.  As  suhstaritire : 

1.  A  ruler,  a  governor  ;  hence,  the  chief 
officer  in  certain  societies. 

2.  Specif.  :  One  invested  with  vicarious 
authority ;  one  who  governs  a  kingdom  dur- 
ing the  minority,  absence,  or  di-sability  of  tlte 
flovereign.  In  hereditary  governments  the 
regent  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily  or  al- 
ways, the  neare.it  relative  of  tlie  sovereign 
who  is  capable  of  undertaking  the  oftice. 

•  3.  The  term  formerly  in  use  for  a  professor 
at  .1  university. 

4.  A  memlier  of  one  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities, having  cert-ain  duties  of  instruction  or 
government.  At  Cambridge  the  regents  are 
all  resident  raasiters  of  Ifss  than  four  years' 
standing,  and  all  doctors  of  less  than  two  years' 
standing.  At  Oxford  tlie  period  of  regency  is 
shorter.  Masters  and  doctors  of  a  longer 
standing,  who  keep  their  names  on  the  college 
books,  are  termed  Non-regents.  At  Oxford  tiie 
regents  compose  the  congregation,  by  whom 
degrees  are  conferred,  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  University  transacted.  To- 
gether with  tlie  non-regpnts  they  compose 
convocation  (q.v.).  At  Cambridge  the  regents 
compose  the  upper,  and  the  non-regents  the 
lower  house  of  the  senate  or  governing  body. 

5.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  corporate  body  which  is  invested  with 
the  superintendence  of  alt  the  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  schools  in  tlie  State. 

6.  One  of  the  largest  diamonds  now  in  ex- 
istence; also  called  Pitt;  in  the  possession  uf 
France.  It  was  brouglit  from  India  by  William 
Pitt*8  grandfather,  and  by  him  enld  to  ttie 
Regent  of  Orleans,  in  1777  ;  hence,  its  two- 
fold name. 

regent-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sericuhis  chrysocf.phahis,  a  Bower- 
bird  of  extiemely  beautiful  idumage.  In  the 
adult  male  it  is  golden-yellow  and  rich  velvet- 
black  ;  the  female  is  of  more  sober  hue,  all 
the  upper  surface 
being  deep  olive- 
brown.  The  nor- 
mal number  of 
eggs  apparently 
two,  that  number 
of  young  birds 
having  been  re- 
peatedly found. 
The  bower  of  the 
Regent-  bird 
(which  derives  it 
popiUar  na? 
from  uie  fa*^* ' 
it  was  disf  ^fed 
during  ^ne  re- 
gency of  the 
Prince  of  Wales, 


REGENT   BIRD. 


afterwards  George  IV.)  is 
flmnller  and  less  dome-shaped  than  that  of 
the  Satin-bird,  and  the  decorations  are  nni- 
form,  consisting  only  nf  the  shells  of  a  small 
species  of  Uelix.  It  is  sometimes,  but  erro- 
neously, called  the  Regent-oriole. 

•  re'-gsnt-ess,  s.  [Eng.  regent;  -ess."]  A 
woman  who  holds  the  oflice  of  regent ;  a  pro- 
tectress of  a  kingdom. 

re'-gent-ship,  s,  [Eng.  regent;  •ship.']  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  regent ;  regency ;  vicari- 
ous royalty. 

"  Tben  let  him  bo  deuay^  the  rnjentihip.* 

Shak^ip. :  2  Benry  VI.,  1.  3. 

•  re-ger'-min-ate,  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Ens. 
germ'uiaU  (q.v.).J  To  germinate  or  sprout  out 
again  or  anew. 

"His  appetlt*  rf^trminate." 

Taylor  :  3  Philip  Van  AHev^de,  IlL  2. 

re-ger-min-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
gerviiiiatioii  (q.v.).]  Renewed  or  repeated 
sprouting  or  germination. 

•  re-gest',    vt.     [Lat.    regestiis,    pa.    par.    rt 

regero.]  [Reoest.  s.]  To" throw  or  cast  back ; 
to  retort    (Bp.  Hall.) 

•re-gest',  5.  [hat.  regesta=A  list,  from  re- 
gestus,  pa.  par.  of  regero  ~  to  carry  back,  to 
record  ;  re-  —  back,  and  gero  =  to  carry.] 
[Register,  s.)    A  register. 


*  re-get',  v.L  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  get,  v. 
(q-v.).] 

1.  To  get  or  obtain  again;  to  recover,  to 
regain. 

2.  To  generate  again. 

"  Tory,  although  the  mother  of  hb  all, 
lifjetu  thee  in  hyr  wumbe." 

Datria  :  Scourge  of  Foil]/,  Jk.  62. 

re'-gi-am  maj-es-ta'-tem,  phr.  [Lat.] 
A  name  given  to  a  collection  of  ancient  laws, 
purporting  to  have  been  compiled  by  the 
order  of  David  I.,  of  Scotland.  It  was  proba- 
bly copied  from  the  TracUdus  de  LegibuSj 
written  by  Glanvil  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

*  re'-gi-an,  s.  (Lat.  regius  =  royal,  from  rer, 
genit.  r'tgU  =  &  king.]  An  adherent  or  sup* 
poiter  of  kingly  authority. 

"Arthur  Wilson  .  .  .  f-ivoura  all  republlcanB.  and 
never  speaks  well  ol  reffians.'—Hacket :  Life  qf  Wit- 
tiarm.  L  a9. 

*reg'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  regibilis,  from  rego  =  to 
rule.  ]    Governable. 

*reg-5t-5i'-dal,  a.  [Eng.  regicid(e);  -at.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  in,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  regicide  ;  tending  to  regicide. 

"One  might  anspect  this  r^ipirfal collection  to  be 
the  spiritual  breathinirs  of  an  eulightened  Methodist. " 
—  Walertand:    tVorks,  x.  IM. 

Peg'-i-9xde,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  rex,  genit.  regis  =  a 
king,  and  ardo  (in  comp.  -cido)  =  to  kill ;  Fr. 
regicide;  Sp.  &  Ital.  regicida.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  mtirders  his  sovereign ;  the 
murderer  of  a  king. 

"  He  had  written  pratsea  of  a  reeticida. 
He  had  written  pniiaes  of  all  kings  whatever. " 

Byron:   Vision  of  Judgment,  XQvM. 

2,  The  murder  of  a  king. 

"  Did  fat*,  or  we,  when  ^eat  Atrldes  died, 
Ur^e  the  bold  tn^it-^r  to  the  regin-ie  l" 

Pope:  BoTOier ;  Udyuey  1.  48. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Regicidal. 

re-ifl-fu'-gi-um,  s,  [Lat.  rex,  genit.  regis  = 
a  king,  and  fugio  — to  fly.]  A  festival  held 
annually  at  Rome  in  celebration  of  the  flight 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

re-gild',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  gnd  (q.v.).] 

To  gild  anew. 

re-gime'  (g  as  zh),  s.  [Fr.]  Mode,  style,  or 
system  of  government,  rule,  or  management ; 
administration,  rule,  especially  as  connected 
with  certain  social  features. 

"  The  new  reffimt  which  is  to  come." — B.  Kingtley: 
Ravenihoe,  ch.  xv. 

%  The  anciejit  regime:  A  former  or  ancient 
style  or  system  of  government;  specif.,  the 
political  svstem  in  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  17Si9. 

reg'-i-men,  s.    [Lat. ,  from  rego  =  to  rule ;  Sp. 

r':ijimi'}i ;  Ital.  reggimento.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Role,  government ;  system  of  order ; 
administration. 

"  And  yet  not  throagh  the  calmness  of  the  Bctson, 
but  through  the  wisdom  of  her  ftfueen  Elizabeth'sJ 
regimen." — Bacon  :  Adv.  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

2.  Any  regulation  or  remedy  designed  to 
prod  ucebenelicial  effects  by  gradual  operation, 

IL  Technifally : 
*1.  Grammar: 

(1)  Government;  the  alteration  In  mood, 
case,  &c.,  which  one  word  occasions  or  requires 
in  another  in  connection  with  it. 

(2)  The  word  or  words  governed. 

2.  Med.  :  The  systematic  management  of 
food,  drink,  exercise,  Ac,  for  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  health,  or  for  any  other  de- 
terminate purpose.  Sometimes  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  Hygiene. 

reg'-i-ment  (or  as  reg'-ment),  «.    [Fr., 

from  Low  Lat.  regiment nm,  from  reglTTten  = 
regimen    (q.v.);    Sp.  regimiento;   Port,  regi- 
mento;  Ital.  reggimento.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Rule,  government;  administration, 
authority. 

"  The  re^ment  of  the  bpoI  over  the  body  la  the 
regi'nent  cf  the  mure  active  part  over  the  more 
passive."— ffa?*.*  Orij?.  of  Mankind,  p,  41- 

*  2.  Rule  of  diet ;  regimen.    {Fletcher.) 
*3.  A  kingdom  ;  a  district  ruled. 

"  That  of  this  land's  first  con^iiiest  did  devize. 
And  old  division  into  r eg im^nH. 
Till  it  reduced  was  to  one  man's  goremments." 

Spenser;  P.  Q..  II.  Ix.  S9. 


4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Tliat  a  he  that  gallops  by  the  refftnutOt 
Viewing  their  preparations." 

Beaurn.  i  Fiet.  :  Bonduca,  ilL  & 

5,  A  troop,  a  number,  a  multitude. 

n.  Mil. :  A  number  of  cnnipanies  nnited 
under  the  command  of  a  field  officer.  In  the 
United  States  teu  cumpanies  constitute  a 
regiment,  uhivh  is  tbo  unit  of  army  adminis- 
tration. Its  war  basis  is  lOOU  mt-n,  its  officers 
being  Colonel,  Lieutenant-colonel,  Major,  and 
others  of  lower  rank.  It  may  constitute 
one  or  more  battalions.  In  Britain  a 
regiment  contains  fn  -m  two  to  four  bat- 
tiiiione.  In  Europe  a  regiment  consists  of 
three  battalions. 

*  reg'-i-ment,  v.t.  [Regiment,  s.]  To  form 
into  a  regiment  or  regiments,  with  the  proper 
officers,  flcc. ;  to  place  uuder  military  discip- 
line. 

"  In  some  countries,  the  citizens  destined  for  defend- 
ing the  state  seeiij  to  have  exercised  only,  without 
being.  i(  I  may  s.-^y  so,  regimented :  that  (a,  without 
beini;  divfled  into  separate  and  distinct  bodies  of 
troops,  each  of  which  performed  its  exercises  under 
its  own  proper  and  permanent  offlcets."  —  A»ifft.' 
Wealth  o/ .Valions.  vol,  iiL,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

reg-i-llient'-al,a.  &  s.  [En^.  regiment,  8.;-al.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  regiment. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  The  uniform  worn  by 
the  men  of  a  regiment;  articles  of  military 
clothing. 

*'  Well,  to  be  sure,  this  same  camp  ifl  a  prettj"  place, 
with  their  drums,  and  tlieir  fifes,  and  their  pigs,  and 
tlieir  marchea.  and  tiieir  ladies  in  reffimentaU." — 
Sheridan  :  The  Camp,  ii.  2. 

*  re-gim'-in-al,  a.  [Lat.  regimen^  genit.  re- 
giminis^=  regimen  (q.v.)  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutT.  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  regimen. 

re'-glon,  're-gl-oun,  s.  [Fr.  region,  from 
Lat.  regionem,  aocu.'*,  of  rPfTJo  =  a  direction,  a 
line,  a  territory,  from  rego  =  to  rule ;  Sp. 
region ;  Ital.  regione.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  large  tract  of  space  or  surface  con- 
sidered as  separate  from  others ;  a  tract  of 
land  of  large  but  indefinite  extent ;  a  large 
tract  of  land  or  sea,  marked  by  certain  cha- 
racteristics ;  a  district,  a  county. 

"  Street  Nature,  stript  of  her  embroider'd  robe. 
Deplores  the  wasted  regiont  of  her  globe." 

Cov/per:  Beroiem. 

*  2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district 
or  re^Mf^n. 

"Then  went  out  to  him  Jemaalem.  and  all  JudsA, 
and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan. " — Mattheta 
iii.  5. 

*  3.  Applied  to  the  upper  air ;  the  heavens ; 
the  slcy. 

"  Anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region." 

Shakesp.  :  BnmJtt.  li.  2. 

4.  Applied  to  a  part  ordivision  of  the  body. 

"  Made  to  tremble  the  retrion  of  my  heart."* 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  li.  1 

*  5.  Place,  rank,  station,  position. 

"He  ia  of  too  high  a  reffion'—^utketp. :  Uerrp 
Wives,  iii  2. 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Bot.  (f  Geog.:  A  portion  of  the  world  con- 
taining within  it  a  distinct  type  or  facies  of 
vegetation.  Grisebach  establishes  twenty- 
four  : 

(11  The  Arctic,  (2)  the  Europaeo^iberi.in  Forest.  (3) 
the  Mediterraiie.in.  (41  the  Steppe.  (5)  the  ChinoJa- 
panese.  (Cl  tlie  Indian  Monsoon,  (7)  the  Sahara,,  (et  the 
Soudan.  O)  ttie  Kalahari  (HI)  the  Cape.  [\\\  the  Austra- 
lian, (12)  the  North  American  Forest,  (131  the  Prairie. 
(H)  the  Califomian,  (15)  the  Mexican,  (16)  the  West 
Indian.  (171  the  Cis-equatonal  South  Amerii-an,  (Ig)the 
AnL-izon,  (191  the  Brazilian,  (?i>l  the  Tropical  Andoeati, 
(••lithe  Pampaa,  (22)  the  Chilian  Tmusttion,  (23)  the 
Antarctic  Forest,  and  (2JJ  the  Oceanic  Islands  Region. 

2.  Zoogeography :  A  term  proposed  by  Mr. 
P.  L.  Sciater,  in  1857,  for  the  division  of  the 
earth  with  respect  to  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  animals.  It  was  warnilv  supported 
by  Dr.  Giinther  {Proc.  Zo<>l.  Soc,  1858,  pp.  373- 
SOSl  Mr.  Sclater's  scheme,  as  modified  by 
Wallace,  is : 

BCOIOXB.  SCB-REGIOSS. 

pAi.iABCTio   .  .  North    Kurnpe.    Mediterranean    for 

South  Europe],  Siberia.  Manchuria 

(or  Jaiwn). 
EiBloPtAir.  .  .  .  East    Africa,     West     Africa.    South 

Africa,  Madagascar. 
Okiektal  ....  Hindoetan   (or  Central   India),  Cey- 
lon.  Indo  -  China  (or   BimaJayaal, 

Indo-Malay.t. 
Adbtrallut.  .  .  Austro-MaIay.T.  Australia,  Polynesia, 

New  Zealand. 
NiOTBOFlcAL  .  .  Chili  (or  S-iuth  Temi>erat«  America). 

Brazil,  Mexico  (or  Tropical  North 

America),  Antilles. 
Keaectio  ....  Caiifomia,   Rocky  Mountains.   Alle- 

ehanies   (or  East  United    States), 

Can  .id  a. 


tSkte,  fat,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  -we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  pdt, 
or.  wore,  WQlt  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ipiite,  cur,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  ==  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


regional— regie 
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Other  divisions  were  i»ropo8e<i  by  Mr.  A. 
Murray,  in  IStiO  (Geog.  Distrib.  MammaU);  by 
Prof.  Huxley  (Pnc.  Zool.  Soc,  IStiS.  j.p.  294- 
319) ;  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  at  tlio  meetiiij; 
of  the  British  Associiition  at  Kxet^r  in  ISti'.t, 
auil  bv  Mr.  E.  lilyth  iNuture,  March  30,  1871, 
pp.  427-29);  but  the  divisions  given  above 
;uv  now  jintctically  adopted  by  English-speak- 
ing naturalists. 

•  re'-gion-g-l,  a.  [Lat.  regionalU,  from  regio 
—  n  rfgion  (q.v.Xj  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
particuLir  region  or  district. 

•  re'-gl-otis,  a.  [Lat.  regijis,  IVom  rex,  genlt. 
regis  =  a  king.]  Pertaining  to  a  king  ;  royal, 
regal. 

reg'-U-ter»  *  reg-ts-tre,  «.  [Fr.  registre, 
fi'ini  Low  Jjit.  riujistrum,  from  rtgestum  =  Si 
book  in  wliich  things  are  recorded (rw/fruntw;-) 
from  regestus,  pa.  i>ar.  of  regero  =■  to  bring 
back,  to  record  :  re-  =  back,  and  gero  z=  to 
bring  ;  Sp.  di  Ital.  regUtro  ;  Port.  registrOf  re- 
gisto.} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  official  written  record  or  entry  in  a 
book,  regularly  kept,  of  acts,  proi:etdiii;;;s, 
names,  iic.  ;  a  list,  a  roll,  a  scht^diile  ;  also  ttie 
book  in  which  such  record  or  entry  is  kept; 
Bpecif.  a  list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at 
elections  for  metnhers  of  parliament. 

"The  TMittifrt  of  (ate  exmiided  He  ; 
W'iiigu   Hnrpiea  aimtcii  t.t   t)i'    uiiitunrdGd   chfirge 
away."  Pope:  JJonurr ;  liUyuey  xx,  'Jl, 

2.  One  who  registers ;  a  registrar.    [Lk)rd- 

BGOISTER.] 

3.  A  record,  a  raeinorial. 

**  And  now,  sole  rtyitter  tlint  tbeM  thioga  ware. 
TwoBoliUry  greeting's  have  I  heard," 

Wordiuiorth  :  To  a  Friend.    (Aug.  7. 1847.) 

i.  A  device  for  automatically  Indicating  the 
numbor  of  revolutions  made  or  amount  of 
work  done  by  machinery,  or  recording  steam, 
air,  or  water  pressure,  or  other  data,  by  means 
of  apparatus  deriving  motion  frotn  the  object 
or  objects  wliose  force,  distance,  velocity, 
direction,  elevation,  or  numerical  amount  it  is 
desin-d  to  ascertain.  There  are  various  special 
appliances  of  this  kind,  each  jiarticularly 
adapted  for  the  peculiar  operation  which  is  to 
be  investigated  ;  many  depending  on  the  ac- 
tion of  clock-work  mechftnisin,  which  indi- 
cates results  on  dials,  but  others,  as  in  register- 
ing meteorologicAl  instnimenta,  having  means 
for  reeording  varying  conditions,  as  with  tlie 
anemoinctrr,  barograph,  &c. 

5.  A  sliding  plate  acting  as  a  damper  or 
valve  to  close  or  open  an  aperture  for  the 
passige  of  air. 

(1)  Tlie  draft-regulating  plate  of  a  stove  or 
furnace ;  the  damper-plate  of  a  locomotive 
engine. 

(2)  A  perforated  plat«  governing  the  opening 
into  a  duct  wliirh  admits  warm  air  into  a 
room  for  heat,  or  fresh  air  for  ventilation,  or 
vhich  allows  foul  air  to  escape. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  A  document  issued  by  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  as  evidence  of  a  ship's  na- 
tionality. 

2.  Mit^sic: 

(1)  The  compass  of  a  voice  or  Instramcnt. 

(2)  A  portion  of  the  compass  of  a  voice  :  as, 
the  npper,  middle,  or  lower  register, 

(3)  A  pt')p  of  an  organ. 

(4)  The  knob  or  handle  by  means  of  which 
the  perrormer  conim.inds  any  given  stop. 

3.  Printing: 

(1)  The  agreement  of  two  printed  forms  to 
be  applifd  to  the  sauio  sheet,  either  on  the 
same  or  the  napective  sides  lh<reof.  The 
former  is  used  in  chrumatic  printing,  where  a 
number  of  colnurs  are  laid  on  coiisecutivrly. 
The  latter  is  found  in  bnok  anci  newsiaper 
printing,  where  the  correspondence  of  pat-e-n 
or  culumris  on  the  respective  sides  is  required. 

(2)  The  Inner  part  of  the  mould  In  wlilch 
types  ore  cast. 

4.  TeUg. :  The  part  of  a  telegraph  apparatus 
used  Tor  recording  upon  *  atrip  ut  paper  Uiu 
message  received. 

If  (1)  LloytCa  register:  (Llotdb). 
(2)  IjOtcL  HegisUr  ;  Lord  Clerk  RrgUUr: 
Smts  Law:  A  ScottlHh  officer  of  state,  havlDg 
the  custody  of  the  archivea. 
(8)  Morse  register : 
Teleg. :  Morse's  indlcator-tolograph. 


(4)  Seamen's  register :  A  register  or  record  of 
the  number  and  date  of  registration  of  each 
foreign-going  ship,  with  her  registered  tonnage, 
tlie  length  and  gtneral  nature  of  her  voya;;e 
and  cm])loymcnt,  tlie  names,  ages,  &c.,  of  the 
master  and  ca-w,  .tc. 

reglster-^ate.  s.     A  prate  fnmishrd 

with  a  register  or  apparatus  for  reguhiting  the 
admission  of  air  and  the  heat  of  the  roonu 

register-office,  s. 

1.  An  office  where  a  register  is  kept;  a 
registry,  a  record-olBce. 

2.  An  agency  for  the  employment  of  domes- 
tic servants. 

register-point,  s. 

Print.:  Adevice  for puncturingand holding 
a  sheet  of  paper,  serving  as  a  guide  in  laying 
on  the  sheet,  so  that  the  impressions  on  eacli 
side  shall  accurately  cornspontl  or  register 
correctly.  One  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
tympau  and  in  cylinder  machines  on  the  forme. 

*  register-Ship,  s.  A  ship  which  once 
obtained  permission  by  treaty  to  trade  to  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and  whose  capacity, 
per  registry,  was  attested  before  sailing. 

register-thermometer,  s,  [Thermo- 
meter. ] 

reg'-iB-ter,   *  reg-es-ter,   *  reg-ea-tre, 

v.t.  4;  i.     [Register,  s.] 
A,  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  enter  in  a  register  or  record ;  to  record. 

■■  She  thnt  will  Bit  In  iliop  for  five  hours"  aj^ce. 
And  re-jister  tlie  miia  of  all  Uiiit  [laaa." 

Cind^U :  Character  of  an  Holy  Siiter. 

2.  To  record  ;  to  indicate  by  registering. 

"  LA4t  night  at  DrlfSeld  the  therrnu meter  reffitttrcd 
firodeyrecaof  U<Jit."~£vgniii'j  standard.  litt.ZO.  ISBi 

IL  Rope-making :  To  twist,  as  yams,  into  a 
strand. 

B*  Intransitive : 

Printing :  To  con-espond  exactly,  as  columns 
or  lines  of  piinled  matter  on  opposite  sheets, 
60  th.it  wlien  brought  together  line  shall  fall 
upon  line,  and  column  upun  column, 

reg'-is-tered,  pn.  par.  or  a.    [Register,  v.] 

registered-eompany.  s.  A  company 
entered  in  an  orticia.1  register,  but  not  incor- 
porated by  act  or  charter. 

registered-Invention,  9.  Ad  invention 

protected  l)y  an  inlVrior  p;iLent. 

registered-letter,  s.  A  letter  which  is 
registered  at  a  post-office  at  the  time  of  post- 
ing, and  for  which  a  small  fee  is  paid  to  in- 
sure safe  transmission. 

•  reg'-Is-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  register,  V.  ;  -er,] 
One  wlio  registurs  ;  a  registrar,  a  recorder. 

"Th«  GreelcM,  the  chlofe  rf^UfererB  of  worthy 
actes." — Uoldiuge:  Ctetar.    {To  tlio  lte&d«r,  *7.} 

reg'-is-ter-ing,  ■pr.  -par.  or  a.  [Reqisteb,  r.] 

registering-Instruments,  s.  vl    In- 

stnimenls  or  aj>imriitus  which  register  or  re- 
cord automatically,  as  giuiges,  indicators,  ic. 

registering-thermometer,  5.  [Tukr- 

MiJ.Mt:.i'LR.J 

•r^gT-is-ter-shlp,  »,  [Eng.  register,  b.  ; 
-■iUip.]  The  office  or  post  oi  a  register  or 
registrar. 

■•  Th«  rtoUtenJtip  of  the  Vlce-Chimcellor"*  court 
prtllli.iicd  tor  by  Johu  Gourjio."— ^ iu.  Laud,-  AVh*., 
vuU  IL.  p.  lU. 

■  re^-is-tra-ble,  o.  [Eng.  register;  -aWf.J 
Capable  of  being  registered. 

"  It  wu  only  tlir  ouiiihliutluD  which  mad*  tha  labal 
reffUtrablr.'—Tim^i.  M^rch  SD,  ino, 

rS^-ls-trar',  •  reg-ls-trere, «.  fiyiw  Lnt. 
rriii-ir,ir>u^,  from  rf-iittrinn  =a  reRiHtor(ti,v.); 
Kr.  registrairc]  Oiio  wlioso  duty  it  Is  to 
ke«!p  a  register  or  record  ;  a  keeper  of  registers 
or  records. 

"  Thtf  mtt'iit  Wfui  noiilcd  nnd  d«>tlv«rnd,  uid  th«  t^r- 
kMii  ruliiiltt'-il  iw.nK-  l>i(>jr<)  th«  rfiiUlrar.''—Warton  : 
lifm  ./  H.tihurtt,  It.  IM. 

registrar- go norol,  s.    A  public  omcer, 

flppolitted  under  llio  Great  Seal,  who  (Hubjcct 
^t  such  regulatinns  as  may  bo  inailu  ftom  time 
to  time  by  the  Homo  Becretjiry)  superintends 
the  whole  Bystem  of  rcglstratton  of  blrtttH, 
deaths,  and  niarrlagoa. 

r2t  fa-trar'-BWp,  t.  \T.n«.  n-^rtrar;  -thip.] 
Tlio  o  - 


•  reg'-is-tra-ry,  s.     [Low  Ijat.  registrar iua.] 
A  re-gistrar(q.v.j. 


olflcn  or  pout  of  a  regtHtrar. 


*  I  and  mrcuiui^MvnydlnM]  In  theopvunkr.  Iq^pUc* 
Ofttlvd  Fente  C'rklg.  wh«r«  my  iU-juirary  had  hifl 
cuuiitrjr  lioUMk" — A}ib.  Laud  ;  vtarti,  p.  u. 

•  reg'-is-trate,  r.i.     [Reoiotbatiok.]    To 

enter  in  a  regist^T  :  to  register,  to  record, 

"  Why  do  Tou  t-jM  to  rfyiitratu  joxiT  nftmea 
On  icy  I'fllart,  which  •o..n  meftawMyT" 

Itruminond  :  yUnctrt  <if  HUm. 

reg  is-tra'-tion,  ».     [Low  Lat.  re^Utratio: 

Fr.  r^f7to:(ra(ion.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act  of  rcgistcriDg  or 
inserting  in  a  register. 

U*  Amer.  Lnto:  Tho  tranicrlption  of  d oca- 
tnents  in  a  ]mblic,  register,  nj  that  an  authontic 
copy  msiy  remain  even  if  the  (irit;inid  be  lost 
or  destroyed.  It  includes  wille,  deeds,  moit- 
gages  and  similar  important  papers. 

^  (1)  Registration  of  btrtha,  marriages,  and 
deatlis:  Alter  various  abortive  attempts,  com- 
mencing in  ir)38.  A  Registration  A't  was 
passed  in  England  in  IS^II.  Tho  registration 
in  Scotland  was  assimilatoil  to  tbut  of  Knglaud 
in  1^54,  and  registration  ealablished  in  Ireland 
in  IHW.  There  is  no  official  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  tho  United 
Slates,  either  niitional  or  state,  the  only 
r<-gisler8  of  this  kind  kept  KMng  those  of  cer- 
tain churches,  such  as  the  Society  of  l-'riends. 

(2)  Registration  of  ships:  The  oct  of  regis- 
tering vessels  in  order  to  seciiro  for  tliem  the 
privileges  of  American  or  Britih^h  ships.  The 
registration  is  effected  with  the  principal  officer 
of  Customs  at  any  port  of  entry,  or  with 
certain  sjocitied  officials.  It  cimiprises  tho 
name  of  the  ship,  the  names  and  descriptions 
of  tho  owners,  tho  tonnage,  build,  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  vemel,  her  orif^in,  and  the  name  of 
tho  ma^ter,  who  is  entitled  t't  the  custody  of  the 
certiticiite  uf  regielr-ati^m.  The  vessel  belongs 
to  tho  port  at  which  she  is  registered. 

(3)  Registration  of  copjfright: 

Law:  CopyriRbts  of  titles,  Ac,  need  to  be 
registered  at  Washiugtou.  and  two  copies  of 
each  new  buok  when  i^.^ued  must  bo  forwarded 
to  tile  Librarian  of  CougrcKs  to  secure  copy- 
right on  same.  In  Kngland  the  recistration 
of  copyrishts  must  bo  made  at  Biatiouer'a 
Hall,  Ijoudon. 

(4)  Registration  of  voters:  The  entering  of 
the  names  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  an 
election  in  the  register  or  list  of  voters. 

reg'-is-try,  s-     [Eng.  register;  -y.] 

1.  The  act  of  registering  or  recording;  regis- 
tration. 

*  2.  A  series  of  facts,  &c.,  recorded;  a 
register. 

"  I  wonder  why  a  rcffUtr^  hiw  not  been  kept  In  th» 
college  of  vhyilclant  of  thin^;*  Invented."— rarnpZ*. 

3.  A  place  where  a  register  is  kept. 

registry -list,  t.  An  official  list  of 
voters. 

registry-offloe,  x 

1.  An  office  in  Kdinlmr^h  (corresponding  to 
the  Kn«lish  Register  Offlw)  for  the  registra- 
tion  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

2.  The  same  as  Registeh-office  (q.v.). 

•  reg'-i-tive.o,  [Lat.  rcf/o  =  to  rule.]  Ruling, 

governing. 

"Their  ri-i/frfr*  power  ovpr  tho  world."— (7»m// cman'j 
Calling.  »ect  vil..  )  S. 

re'-gX-iim  do'-niim,  p^r.  [T.at.  =  royal  gift.) 
A  royiU  gntnt ;  specif.,  an  annual  grant  of 
public  money,  formerly  made  in  augmentation 
of  the  Income  from  other  sources  of  tho 
I-resl.vt^rian  clergy  in  Ireland.  It  began  In 
1U72,  and  was  conn'nuted  in  18t!0  for  i;TU1.372. 

re'-g(  tls,  (I.  [T-:it.]  Royal;  pertaining  to,  or 
api'ointed  by  lite  hOvereigiL 

regiuB -professors,  s.  pi.  Those  pro- 
fcsso]-s  in  the  LCnglish  universities  whose  chairs 
wore  founded  by  Henr\- VIII.  In  Scotland, 
the  name  is  given  to  tlmsc  professom  whose 
chairs  were  founded  by  the  Crowru 

■  re-give',  r.t.    [Tref.  re-,  and  Eng.  give  (q.T.).l 

To  give  back. 

"  llld  lilin  drlvp  Imck  hIJicAr,  itnd  rrlin|v>rt 
~'  iL  r«^l«w  th»clv«ii  hwnr" 

Toufto  :  Jififtht  Thought*,  li.  BOt. 

'regie,  *  rol  glo,  v.t.  [Kr.  rig\er.\  To 
nib',  t'>  govern,  to  rt*giilat«, 

"  All  onght  to  rmjt*  their  IItm,  doC  by  th«  Poii«'a 
Decn^oa,  but  Word  of  U.xt  '  — n«ll^;   IfotrAl**^  IL  U«. 


boil,  b6^;  p<^t,  y^\\  oat,  9011,  oborua,  9hin,  benQli;  go,  ^om;  thin,  ^Is;  sin.  09;  oxpoot.  ^nophon.  e^ist.    Mi^ 
-oian,  -tlan  =  slian.    -tion,  -sion  =  sti&n;  -^ion,  -fion  -  zhun.    -olous,  -Uous,  -•ious  ^  sbus.    -Wo.  -dlo,  ic  -  b^l,  d^l. 
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reglement— reguerdonment 


•  reg'~le-ment  (le  as  el),  s.  [Ft.,  from 
regler  (Lat.  regulo)  =  to  regulate  (q.v.).]  Reg- 
ulation, administration. 

"To  speak  of  the  reformation  and  reglement  of 
usury,  by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  diecom- 
modities  thereof,  two  tblnga  are  to  be  reconciled." 
—Bacon  -■  Kssays ;  0/  Usury. 

•  reg-le-ment'-ai-ry,  a.  [Fr.  regkmentaire, 
iu-m  rr-iJi-ment.]  'Regulative;  pertaining  to 
or  containing  regulations. 

reg'-let,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  rkgle  (Lat.  r$gula) 
=  a  rule  ;  rego  =  to  rule  (q.v.).] 

1.  Print.  :  A  strip  of  wood  or  metal  with 
parallel  sides,  and  of  the  height  of  a  quadrat, 
used  for  separating  pages  in  the  chase, 
&c.  Sometimes  made  type-high  to  form  black 
borders. 

2.  Arch. :  A  flat,  narrow  moulding,  em- 
ployed to  separate  panels  or  other  members  ; 
or  to  form  knots,  frets,  and  similar  ornaments. 

reglet-plane,  s.  A  plane  used  in  mak- 
ing printers'  re^'lets. 

•  re-gl6s8',  r.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  gloss,  T. 
(q.v.).]    To  put  a  fresh  gloss  on. 

'■  So  reQtout  the  Batten's  glosse," 
Daptet :  ffumours  Heaven  on  Eart\  p.  6. 

reg'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  pnyixa  (fhegma)  =  a  fracture, 
from  p-qyi-vtii  (rhegnumi)  =  to  break.] 

Bot. :  A  compound  superior  fruit,  ha\ing  the 
pericarp  dry  externally  and  dehiscent  by 
elastic  cocci.     Example,  Euphorbia. 

rSg'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  regn(um)  =  a  kingdom  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -at.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
reign  of  a  sovereign  ;  used  specif,  of  the 
years  a  sovereign  has  reigned.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  to  date  public  documents, 
&c.,  from  the  year  of  the  accession  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  This  practice  still  pre- 
vails in  Britain  in  citing  Acts  of  Parliament. 

"  Monuments  which  mention  the  reffMol  year  of  the 
king  in  whose  reign  they  were  executed  are  also  fiTe- 
Ciou3."—AlhejUBUm,  Aug.  23,  1881.  p.  24R 

•  reg'-lian-9y,  s.  [Eng.  regnaTi(t);  -en/.]  The 
act  or  state  of  reigning  ;  rule,  predominance. 

reg'-nant,  a.    [Lat.  Tegnans,  pr.  par.  of  regno 
=  to  reign  ;    regnum  =  a  kingdom ;    Fr.   rt-j;- 
nant ;  8p.  regnante,  reinante ;  Ital.  regnante.] 
1.  Reigning,  ruling ;  exercising  regal  autho- 
rity by  hereditary  right. 

"Mary  being  not  merely  Queen  CoDBort,  but  also 
Queen  Regnant,'— Macaulay :  But.  EJig..  ch.  xi, 

*  2.  Ruling,  predominant,  prevalent,  pre- 
vailing. 

"  His  guilt  ia  clear,  his  proofs  are  pregnant 
A  tray  tor  to  the  vicee  regnant." 

Suri/C:  Mitcellaniet. 

•reg'-na-tive,  *  reg-na-tife,  a.  [Reg- 
nant.] 'Ruling,  governing. 

"  Richt  80  litcl  or  nought  is  worthe  erthely  power, 
but  if  regjiftci/e  prudence  in  heeJes  gouerne  tlie 
Smale,"— CAawcer  .■  Testament  of  Loue,  bk.  li. 

•regne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  regtium.]  A 
kingdom. 

"The  peopla  and  regnis  everichone." 

Lydgate :  ilS.,  foL  16. 

•r©gne,  v.i.     [Lat.  regno.]    To  reign. 

•  reg'-lli-9lde,  s.  [Lat.  regnum,  —  a  kingdom, 
and  cfEiio  (in  comp.  -cirfo)  =  to  kill.]  A  de- 
Btroyer  of  a  kingdom. 

"Regicidea  are  no  less  th&n  regnicidei.'' — Adam: 
Work*,  i.  413. 

•  reg-no-sau'-riis,  s.  [Lat.  regno  =  to  be 
lord,  to  rule,  and  saurus  =  a  lizard.] 

Palfsont.  :  A  provisional  genus  of  Dinosau- 
lia,  founded  by  Mantell  on  a  lower  jaw  from 
the  Wealden  of  Tilgate  Forest,  and  described 
in  his  n'o7uiers  of  Geology  (i.  393).  Owen 
(Odontography,  i.  248)  referred  the  remains  to 
Iguanodou. 

•re-gorge',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  gorge 
(q.v.);  cf.  Fr.  regorger  =  to  overtlow,  to 
surfeit.] 

1.  To  vomit  up ;  to  reject  from  the  stomach, 
to  throw  back. 

"  When  you  have  regorg'd  what  you  have  taken  In. 
you  are  the  leanest  things  in  nature."— Orytien  ;  Mar- 
riage d  la  Mode,  1.  L 

2.  To  swallow  back  or  again.    (Dryden.) 

3.  To  swallow  eagerly, 

"  Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine. 
And  fat  regorged  of  bulls  and  goata." 

Milton:  Satnson  Agonittes,  ],6Tl. 

•  re-grade',  v.i.  [Lat.  re- =  back, and  gradior 
—  to  walk,  to  go.]  To  go  back,  to  retire,  to 
move  back. 


*  re-graft',  t\t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  graft 
(q.v.).]    To  graft  again  or  anew. 

"Oft  rtgrafting  the  same  ciona  may  make  fruit 
greater," — Bacon:  Sat.  Hut..  \  45. 

re-grant',  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  grant,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  grant  again  or  anew;  to  grant 
back. 

"  A  charter  regranting  the  old  privileges  to  the  0\A 
Company." — Macaulay :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  ix, 

re-grant',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  grant,  b. 
(q-v.)-] 

L  The  act  of  granting  again  or  back. 
2.  A  new,  renewed,  or  fresh  grant. 

"To  obtain  a  regrnnt  of  the  monopoly  under  the 
Great  Seal" — Macau/ ay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

re-grate',  v.t.  [Fr.  regratter  =  to  snatch  or 
scrape  again  .  .  .  to  drive  a  huckster's  trade  : 
re-  =  back,  again,  and  gratter  =  to  grate,  to 
scratch.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  shock,  to  offend. 

"The  cloathlng  of  the  tortoise  and  viper  rather  re- 
grateth,  than  ple;iseth  the  cye."—Derham:  Phya.  The- 
ology, bk.  iv..  ch.  xlL 

2.  To  buy  up,  as  corn,  provisions,  &c.,  and 
sell  the  same  agaiu  in  the  same  or  a  neigh- 
bouring market  so  as  to  raise  the  prices. 
Regrating  was  an  offence  at  common  law. 

"Some  farmers  will  regrate  and  buy  up  all  the 
come  that  cometh  to  the  markets,  and  lay  it  up  in 
store,  and  Bell  it  again  at  an  higher  price  when  they 
see  their  time." — Latirner :  Sermon  ocfore  King  Ed- 
ward [an.  1550). 
II.  Masonry :  To  scrape  or  take  off  the 
surface  of  an  old  hewn  stone  wall  in  order  to 
whiten  it  and  make  it  look  fresh  again. 

*  re-grate,  5.    [Regeet,  s.] 

*  re-grat'-er,  •  re-grat'-6r,  *  re-grat- 
our,  •  re-grat-ter,  s.  [Eng.  regrat^e);  -er, 
&r  ]  One  who  regrates  or  buys  up  corn, 
provisions,  &c..  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  in  the 
same  market  or  fair. 

"A  proclamation  made  against  regratteri  and  fore- 
stallers.*'— fiuruef :  Record,  vol.  ii,,  bk.  ii. 

*  re  -  gra-  ti  -  a  -  tor  -  ^.  *  re-gra'-ci-a- 
tdr-y  (ti,  Ci  as  Shi),  s.  [Fr.  regratUr  =.  to 
return  thanks.]  A  returning  or  giving  of 
thanks  ;  an  expression  of  tliank fulness. 


*  rS-gra'-try,  *  re-gra-ty-rye,  s.     [Re- 

ORATE.]     The  act  or  jiraetice  of  regrating. 
"  Ricbe  thorw  regratyrye.'     Fieri  Plowman,  p.  42. 

*  re-grede',  v.i.  [Lat.  regredior,  from  re-  = 
back,  and  gradior  =  to  step,  to  go  ;  gradus  = 
a  st*p.]    To  go  or  move  back  ;  to  retrograde. 

*  re-gre'-di-enye,  «.  [Lat.  regredi^ns,  pr. 
par,  of  re^re^ior.]    A  returning,  a  return. 

"  From  whence 
Never  man  yet  had  a  retrredience.' 

Berrick :  Neoer  too  Late  to  Die. 

*  re-green',  r.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  green 
(q.v.).]     To  make  green  again. 

"  Regreens  the  greens,  and  doth  the  flowra  reflowr." 
Sylveater :  The  Arke,  66. 

*  re-greet',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  greet,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1,  To  greet  again  ;  to  resalute. 

"  You.  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life  .  .  , 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, " 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  L  3. 

2.  To  greet,  to  address,  to  meet. 

"  I  rftireet 
The  daintiest  last."        Shakesp.  :  Richard  11.,  L  3. 

*  re-greet',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ^rer((q.v.).] 
A  greeting  ;  a  return  or  exchange  of  greetings. 

"  Unyoke  thia  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet." 

Shakesp.  :  Sing  John,  iil.  1. 

*re'-gress,  *  re-gresse,  s.    [Lat.  regressus 
=  a  return,  from  regrtssns,  pa.  par.  of  regredior 
—  to  return  ;  Fr.  regres  ;  Sp.  regreso ;  Ital.  re- 
gresso,  rigresso.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Passage  back  ;  return. 

■•  Free  lihertie  of  egresse  and  regreste.''—Backluyt : 
Voyages.  ilL  854. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  returning  or  passing 
back. 

"  Thon  shalt  have  egress  and  irfgrets."— Shakesp.  : 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ll.  1. 

n.  Technically : 

f  1.  Veg.  Morphol.  :  Tlie  change  fl-om  one 
organ  into  the  form  of  the  organ  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it,  as  of  a  petal  into  a 
sepal.     Called  also  Regressus. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Reentry.     Letters  of  regress 


were  granted,  under  the  feudal  law,  by  the 
suparior  of  a  wadset,  under  which  he  became 
bound  to  readmit  the  wadsetter  at  any  time 
when  he  should  demand  an  entry  to  the 
wadset. 

•  re-gress',  u.i.     [Regress,  s.]     To  go  back, 

to  return  ;  to  pass  or  move  back. 

"  All  beiugiforced  unto  fluentconsiBtenctes,  nntumll) 
rrijress  unto  their  former  solidities." — Broume. 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii..  ch.  i 

re-gress'-ion  (SS  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  regressio, 
from  reijresf^us,  pa.  par.  of  regredior.}  [Re- 
gress, s.]  The  act  of  passing  back  or  retimi- 
ing ;  retrogression. 

"  Restrains  from  regression  into  nothing." — Browns: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  i..  ch.  ix. 

Regression  of  the  moon's  nodes  : 

Astron.  :  The  motion  backwards  of  the 
moon's  no<les.  It  averages  19°  19'  42*316"  a 
year,  and  the  node  makes  a  complete  retro- 
grade revolution  in  6793-39108  solar  days  or 
nearly  18"6  years. 

regression-point,  s. 

Geom. :  A  point  at  which  two  branches  are 
tangent  to  each  other,  so  that  a  point  gene- 
rating the  curve  suddenly  stops  at  the  cusp, 
and  returns  for  a  time  in  the  same  general 
direction  from  which  it  arrived  at  the  cusp 
point. 

*re-gress'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  regress  ;  -ive.)  Pass- 
ing back,  returning,  retrogressive. 

*  re-gress'-ive-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  regressive ;  -ly.] 

In  a  regres.si\e  or  retrogressive  manner;  by 
return,  back. 

re-gres'-sus,  s.    [Regress,  s.,  II.  1.] 

re-gret',  *  re-grate,  s.  [Fr.  regret  —  desire 
.  .  .  sorrow,  a  word  of  disputed  origin. 
Mahn  suggests  Lat.  re-  =  back,  and  gratus:= 
pleasing,  grateful  (q.v.).  Skeat  prefers  the 
Lat.  pref.  re-,  compounded  with  the  same  verb  , 
as  appeai-s  in  Goth.  grctan=.\o  weep;  Icel. 
grata;  Sw.  grata;  Dan.  grade ;  A.S.  grcEtan; 
Scotch,  greet.] 

1.  Grief  or  sorrow  for  the  loss  or  want  of 
something  ;  a  sorrowful  longing  or  desire. 

2.  Vexation,  grief,  or  sorrow  at  something 
past ;  bitterness  of  reflection  ;  remorse. 

"  A  pa&sionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness  at 
Its  memory,  enters  us  into  God's  roll  of  mourners.' — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

•  3.  Dislike,  aversion. 

"  Is  it  a  virtue  to  have  some  ineffective  rrgreu  to 
damnation,  and  such  a  virtue  too,  as  shall  balaucs  ftU 
our  vices?"— ZJecatf  of  Piety. 

re-gret',  i\t.  [Fr.  regretter;  O.  Fr.  regrater, 
regreter.]     [Regret,  s.] 

1.  To  lament  or  grieve  over  the  loss  or  want 
of ;  to  look  back  at  with  sorrowful  longing ; 
to  bewail. 

"  Alike  regretted  in  the  dust  he  lies. 
Who  yields  ignobly  or  who  bravely  flies.' 

Pope  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  ii.  420. 

•  2.  To  feel  uneasy  at ;  to  be  sorry  for  the 
existence  of. 

"  Those,  the  imptety  of  whose  lives  makes  them  re- 
gret a  deity,  and  secretly  wish  that  there  were  none, 
wilt  greedily  listen  to  atheistical  jiolioaB.~QlaninU  : 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

re-gret' -ful,  a.    [Eng.  regret ;  -fuKl)-'\    FuU  of 

regret. 

■'  So  sincerely  re-iretfut  at  what  had  occurred."^ 
ScT-ibners  Magazine.  July,  1877.  p.  390. 

re-gret'-fil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  regretful;  -ly.l 
With  regret. 

"  He  departs  out  of  the  world  regretfuUy."—Qreen- 
htU:  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  104. 

re-gret'-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  regret:  -able.]  To 
be  regretted  ;  calling  for  or  deserving  regret. 

"  The  re-jref table  incidents  that  occnrred  in 
Madrid."— Z>,ii7y  Chronicle.  Seyt  7.  1B95. 

*  re-growiih',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  growth 
(q.v.).]     A  second  or  renewed  growth. 

re-gnard'-ant  (it  silent),  a.    [Regardant.] 

•  re-guer'-don,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
guerdo/i{q.v.).2     Reward,  recompense,  return. 

"  And.  in  regnerdon  of  that  doty  done. 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York." 

Shakesp. .   1  Henry  17..  IL  1. 

•  re-gner'-don,  1". (.    [Fr.  reguerdonner.]    [Re- 

guerdon,  s.]    To  reward,  to  recompense. 

*  re-guer'-don-ment,  s.  [Eng.  reguerdon  t 
•vu:nt.]     Requital. 

"  In    generoufl   reguerdonm^nt    whereof."— JVa*A«  ; 


genei 


f&te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pme,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^ian.    »  oa  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


re  g\Ua— re  gurgitat  io  n 
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rSg'-n-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  rule].     [Reoulab.I 

1.  AVviji. ;  A  book  of  rules  or  orders  of  % 
religious  house  ;  rule,  discipline. 

2.  Arch.  :  A  baud  below  the  Uenia  of  the 
Doric  epistyliuin,  extendiut;  the  width  of  the 
triglyph,  and  having  six  gutta;  depeudiiig  from 
it  The  space  between  two  adjoining  canals 
of  the  trialyphs. 

•  regT-n-la-ble,  a.      [Eng.  regvUaU):  -able.] 
Capable   of  being   regulated ;   admitting   of 
regulation. 
rSgr'-n-lar,  *  reg-u-ler,  a.  i  s.    I  Lat.  regu- 
taris    fn'iin  regulu  =  a  rule  ;  reqo  =  to  direct, 
to  rule;   Fr.  reguUer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  regular; 
Ital.  regolare.] 
A.  As  adjective ; 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 
1.  ConfonninB  to  or  in  accordance  with  a 
rule  or  rules ;  ^igiecable  to  established  law, 
rule,  type,   principle,  or   customaiy  fonus ; 
Donnal. 

••  The  EnnUkinsner.  whoh«d  Joined  blm  h«d  served 
Ik  mlllt-iry   appreutlcejhlp.    though   not   in  a  very 

2  Acting  according  to  rule  ;  governed  by 
rule  or  rules  ;  uniform  in  a  course  or  practice  ; 
orderly,  methodical,  unvarying. 

"  Your  least  praise  ia  to  be  regular," 

hrytUn  ;  hp.  to  Mr.  Congreve. 

3.  Established,  initiated,  or  instituted  in 
accordance  with  rule,  custom,  or  discipline : 
as,  regular  troops. 

i.  Belonging  to  the  regular  or  permanent 
army. 

••  The  camp  at  least  «ill  bo  ln«]«eted  by  a  rtfutar 
officer  --DaUy  f/>ro>.irf«.  May  25.  1885. 

5.  Tliorough,    out-and-out,    perfect,    com- 
plete :  as,  a  rcnular  swindle.    (Colloq.) 
H.  Technically  : 

1  Bol.  (0/a  corolla):  Having  its  segments 
forming  equal  lays  of  a  circle  supposed  to  bo 
described  with  the  axis  of  a  flower  for  the 
centre  ;  having  all  the  parts  of  each  series  of 
a  Bower  of  similar  form  and  size.  All  flowers 
are  regular  at  flrst ;  thus,  a  papilionaceous 
one  is  regular  in  the  bud. 

2  Ecdes.  :  Belonging  to  a  monastic  order  or 
congregation.    (B.  3.1    (Opposed  to  secular.) 

3.  Geom. :  Having  the  sides  and  angles  equal, 
as  a  square,  a  cube,  an  equilateral  triangle,  ic. 

4.  Gram. :  Declined  or  inflected  according 
to  the  common  or  ordinary  form  ;  following 
the  common  fonn  in  respect  to  inflectional 
terminations  :  as,  a  regular  verb. 

5.  Music :  A  work  is  said  to  be  "  not  in 
regular  form,"  if  its  subjects  and  their  dispo- 
sition depart  from  the  plan  or  form  conven- 
tionally considered  most  suitable  to  a  compo- 
sition of  its  kind. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Chronol. :  Allxed  number  attached  to  each 
month,  which  assists  in  ascertaining  on  what 
day  of  the  week  the  Brst  day  of  each  month 
fell,  and  also  the  age  of  the  moon  on  the  llrat 
day  of  each  month. 

2.  Afi(. :  A  soldier  belonging  toa  permanent 
army. 

3.  Roman  Church  :  A  member  of  a  monastic 
order  or  of  a  congregation  ;  a  monk  or  friar, 
as  opposed  to  one  of  the  secular  clergy. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  name  embrai'es  persons 
of  either  sex,  observing  a  common  rule  ol  life, 
bound  by  the  three  vows  of  religion,  and  obey- 
ing statutes  of  the  particular  order  to  which 
they  belong 

reeular-arcliltecturo,  s.  That  which 
baa  it.s  parts  s.vmmeincal  or  disposed  in 
couuttTi'.irts. 

regular    army,    ».      [See  Beodi-au- 

TROOPS.l 

regular-canons,  .t.;i'.  [Auoustinian,o.) 
regular  curves,  s.  pt. 

Oeom.  :  'I'he  p';riiii«-l<:rH  of  conic  sections, 
which  are  alwiiys  curved  after  the  same 
geometrical  iii;iiirnT. 

regular  -  polybcdroii,    «.     IPolvuk- 

SRUS.l 

regular  Bea-nrchln,  ' 

Zool.  :  A  Sea-urchin  havlngtheanal  aperture 
within  the  apical  disc  and  surrounded  by  tho 
genital  and  ocular  plates.     [Eciiinoidka.I 

regular  troops,  ».  pi.  Soldiers  belong- 
ing to  a  iwrmantut  annj',  as  opposed  to 
militia  or  vuliintecrs. 


reg-u-14r'-i-tj^,  s.  [I'r.  rcgukiriti  :  Up.  regu- 
tariilad  :  Ital.  reijoiarild.)  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  regular,  or  in  accordance  with 
csUblished  rule,  type,  principle,  or  custom ; 
agreeableness  to  rule  ;  conformity  to  certiin 
rules  or  principles  ;  method  ;  certain  order, 
steadiness,  or  uniformity  in  course  or  practice. 

'■The  charm  of  rcjutaritv.'       Scolt :  Rokelttf,  111.  6. 

•  regr'-U-lar-lze,  p.(.  [Eng.  regular ;  -ia.] 
To  make  regular  ;  to  cause  to  conform  to  rule 
or  practice. 

••  It  wa«  weU  when  kings    lllie    WillUm 
Henry  1.   were  wise  enough  to 


and 

lutarize  llielr   ad- 

ministratlou  for  their  own  enda.— Gardiner  *  J/u/- 

lingm- :  IntrwL  to  Sitg.  JIuL,  ch.  lU. 

reg  -u-lar-ly,  *  reg-u-lar-^lie,  adv.  [Eng. 

regular;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  regular  mauner  ;  in  accordance  with 
rule  or  established  mode  or  practice. 

"  A  Bt«te 
More  remarry  free.'        Thomion:  irfterty,  Iv.  574. 

2.  At  certain  intervals  or  periods ;  in  uni- 
form order  :  as,  The  seasons  return  regularly. 

3.  Methodically,  duly ;  as.  He  attends 
divine  worsliip  reguUtrly. 

i.  Completely,  thoroughly  :  as,  I  was  regu- 
larly swindled. 

*  reg'-u-lflir-ness,  s.  [Eng.  regular;  -Ttess.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  regular ;  regu- 
larity. 

•■  In  the  regufJimeu  of  ahftpB."— floyfe :  ITorfcf.  III. 

too. 

*  reg'-u-lat-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  regulal(e);  -able.] 
Capaliie  of  being  regulated ;  admitting  of 
regulation. 

reg-u-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  regulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
reguio,  from  regular  a  rule;  O.  Fr.  rcgiikr.- 
Fr.  rcgkr;  Sp.  &  Port,  regular;  Ital.  regolare.] 

1.  To  adjust  in  accordance  with  rule,  order, 
or  established  custom  ;  to  govern,  direct,  or 
orderacconling  to  certain  rules  or  restrictions ; 
to  subject  to  governing  principles  or  laws  ;  to 
order,  to  dispose. 

■'  Critics  would  rtgitlate 
Our  theatres.  lUid  whlgs  reform  our  otate." 

Dri/dcit .   JTotogtie  to  Jto.vut  BrotMr. 

2.  To  put  or  keep  in  good  order :  as,  To 
regulate  a  clock. 

reg-u-la'-tlon,  s.  &  a.    [REonLAiK.) 

A.  As  sut'Stanlive : 

1.  The  act  of  regulating  ;  the  act  of  reducing 
to  order,  or  of  disposing  in  accordance  with 
rule  or  established  custom. 

■'  Such  a  regulation  ol  matter*  aa  they  desire."— 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  10. 

2.  The  State  of  being  regulated. 

3.  A  rule,  order,  or  direction  from  a  superior 

on ipetcnt  authority  regulating  the  action 

of  those  under  their  control;  a  pi-ecept;  a 
governing  or  prescribed  course  of  action. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  accordance  with  rules  or  regu- 
lations ;  prescribed  :  as,  regulation  uniform. 

rgg'-U-la,-tive,  a.     [FMg.  regulaHe) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Ord.  lang.  :  Regulating  ;  tending  or  serv- 
ing to  regulate. 

"SubnOtting  tbelr  multitude  to  a  certain  regula. 
flM  i.nnciple  pljiclug  tb'-in  under  the  control  of  our 
minds."— Wrt<-A-i<- ,  sel/-VuUure.  ii.  3. 

2.  Mttaph. :  A  term  applied  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  to  one  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties. 
(See  extract.) 

"  f  now  cnt«r  upon  the  last  of  the  Cognitive  FacnI- 
tlcs-tlie  Faculty  which  I  denominated  the  />e;/i<''»- 
ftee.  ...  To  this  faculty  haa  been  latterly  appUe.1  tho 
name  Reaaou.  hut  this  term  Is  -o  vague  and  ainbiguoua 
that  It  Is  almost  unlltt«<I  to  convoy  any  aellnlto  mean- 
lug."— Z/dmWfon  .-  Mtitaphytiol  (ed.  Mansel),  11.  S^^. 

rog'-U-la-tor,  ».     [Eng.  rf<;u/al(e) ;  -or.) 

I.  Ord.  Uing.  :  One  who  or  that  which  regu- 
lates ;  an  adiuinistrat^'r,  a  director. 

"  He  now  rcfnseil  U  act  under  the  lioard  of  reiruZo- 
tori  and  was  dopnVi-d  ol  Ixali  bhi  commissions.  — 
Macaulay :  UUt.  ling.,  ch.  vllL 

n.  1'ech. :  A  mechanical  contrivance  for 
regulating  or  equalizing  motion.  Siiecillcally 
a})i)lied  to ; 

1.  Furnace:  [DnAOanx-nEaDLATOB). 

2.  Ilornlngy: 

(1)  A  clock  keeping  accnmtc  time,  used  for 
regulating  other  timepieces. 

(2)  The  <lovlcc  by  which  tho  pcndulmn-bob 
is  elevated  or  depres.wil. 

(3)  The  fly  of  the  striking  part  of  a  clock  or 
niusicnl  box. 

(i)  An  arm  which  determines  the  length  of 
tho  balance  (or  hair)  spring  of  a  watch. 


3.  Mach. :  The  brake-band  of  a  craD  or 
crane. 

4.  Steam-engine: 

(1)  IGovKRNOBj. 

(2)  [Cataract]. 

(3)  A  device  for  admitting  steam  In  rcgulat- 
ablo  quantity  to  the  valve-chamber  of  the 
steam-cylinder.     [Keoulatoh-box.) 

regulator-box,  s.  A  valve-motion  con- 
trived by  Watt  for  his  double-action,  coi!- 
densing  puniping-engincs. 

regulator-cock,  s. 

."if^ant-rnd.  :  A  cock  used  to  admits  lubri- 
cant to  the  faces  of  the  regulator. 

regulator-cover,  s. 

Slann  rng.  :  Tlie  outside  cover,  removable 
when  required  to  examine  the  regulator. 

regulator-sliaft  and  levers,  s.  pi. 

Steamfng.  :  The  shaft  and  levers  phtced  in 
front  of  the  smoke-box,  when  each  cylinder 
has  a  separate  regulator. 

regulator-valve,  s. 

."itftm-eng.  :  The  valve  in  a  steam  pipe  of  a 
locomotive  engine  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  cylinders. 
reg'-u-liue,  a.    [IlEOOLns.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  re'gulus. 

reg'-tj-lize,  v.t.     [Eng.  regul(.us);  sufl'.  -ir«.] 
To  reduce  to  regulus. 

reg'-u-liis,  s.     (Lat.  =  a  little  king,  dimin. 
from'rej:,  genit.  regis  =  a  king.] 

•  t  Ord.  Lang. :  A  petty  king  or  ruler. 
IL  TechniccUly : 

1.  Astron. :  A  star  of  the  llrst  magnitude 
in  the  zodiacal  constellation  Leo.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  Pole  Star,  bet  ween  the  Pointers 
and  the  other  Ave  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  will 
if  produced  cut  Regulus.  V/itli  various  other 
stars,  three  of  which  are  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, it  forms  a  sickle-like  body,  fmm  which 
the  Ijeonids  diverge.  [Leokids.)  Calledalsc 
Cor  Leonis,  or  the  Lion's  Hearts  The  Greek 
denominated  it  0o*nAi(T*coc  (Hasitiskm)  =  a 
little  king,  which  was  Latinised  into  Begulus. 
[Etyin.) 

2.  Chem.  :  A  inineral  reduced  from  Its  oxide 
or  other  cnmpound  by  ftision  with  a  reducing 
agent.     (M'a/fs.) 

"Tbo  production  of  rMiJiis  from  the  smelting 
works."— ^l«i/i/  7'etegraph,  March  *.  1B82. 

3.  tirnith. :  A  genus  of  Sylviidae.  sub  family 
PhylloseopinBe,  with  seven  species,  from  all 
Pahearetic  and  Nearctic  regions,  and  south 
to  Guatemala.  Bill  small,  broad  at  liaso ; 
nostrils  semi-lunar,  covered  with  membran- 
ous scale  ;  bill  very  slightly  forked  ;  Ursi 
with  one  long  scale  in  front.  Regulus  cris- 
tntus,  the  Gold-crested  ;  R.  i^nicapiltus,  the 
Fire-crested;  and  R.  nmlestus  (.'),  the  Dal- 
matian Wren,  are  European. 

re'-gAr,  s.     [Native  name.) 

neol.,  itc. :  The  black  cotton,  clayey  soil  of 
India.  It  occurs  principally  on  the  table 
land  of  the  Deccan  and  in  Nagpore.  It  is  less 
frequent  in  Mysore,  but  reappears  in  southern 
India  in  continuous  sheets  from  six  to  twenty 
feet  thick.  It  sometimes  rests  on  kunkurand 
gravel.  Though  geiienitly  a  surface  soil,  it 
dips  beneath  recent  alluvium.  It  is  extremely 
fertile,  having  produced  heavy  crops  for  many 
centuries  without  manure.  Its  exact  age  is 
undetermined. 

"  re-gur'-gl-tato,  v.t.  &  i.  (Low  Lat.  regur- 
gitalus,  |ia.  par  of  regurgilo,  from  Lat.  re-  = 
back,  anil  gurget.  genit.  gurgilis  =  A  whirlpool ; 
Sii.  regurgitar ;  Hal.  rtgurgitare.\ 

A.  7'ran». :  To  throw  or  pour  back  In  great 
quaiility. 

"The   Inbatdtauta  of  tile  city  remove  theraselTr- 
liit.>  tho  country  k>  long,  uiitll.  for 
eiicifUnmeiiient,  It 


if  melptaud 
Uck." 

To  bo  poured  back  ;  to  pour 


,  It  rraur\iitttlrt  and  sends  them 
-ttriiunt :  llitti  a/  Mortality. 


■  the  snlrKa  fnnn  the  bmln  into 
hul  stoi.  Ibem  if  they 
'Wirt.  .i/rJU  ^ouj.  bk. 


.  oh  V. 


•»gurgttaH.' 


B,  tntrans.  : 
or  surge  liaek. 

••VatviiliBtoIee  i« 
tlieiii 
—  J/or*  ;  Imtnort.  ■ 

ro-gur  fel-td-tlon,  j.    (Ixjw   Lat   regurti- 
tatio,  rr.iiii  rfijurf;i(.i/li,<.]     (llEnuilulTATK.) 
•I.  Ordinary  iMttguage: 
1.  The  act  or  process  of  regungitatlng  or 

pouring  Imck. 

"To  hinder  therein  rpfl4iffoM  of  the  (SBOea  upwanla" 
—CiMtworIA  ;  /nfWJ.  .Vjrstem,  V.  17a. 


bSil,  b<J»:  p<at,  l<R>rl;  oat.  5CII,  chorus,  9liln.  bonQh;  go.  feom ;  thin,  this :  .In.  a, ;  expect.  '^"""P'l^"- «T'"*;^«"' "  ' 
wssaa,      J  ,  i~   •,  J  T  ^uo,    -olous,  -Uous,  -slous  -  shus.    -Wo,  -dlo,  4c.      bvl.  cl»L 


Hilan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shOn ;  -^lon,  -flon  = 
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rehabilitate— reimplant 


2.  The  act  of  swallowing  or  absorbing  again  ; 
reabsorptiou. 

It  Pathol.  (0/ blood):  The  flowing  back  into 
the  vessels  of  the  heart  of  the  blood  which 
had  just  left  them.  It  is  the  result  of  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart.  It  is  of  three  kinds  : 
Aortal,  Mitral,  and  Tricuspid  regurgitation. 
In  the  first  there  is  a  diastolic  murmur,  best 
heard  at  the  second  right  space  and  obliquely 
downward  ;  in  the  second  a  systolic  murmur, 
best  heard  at  the  left  of  the  apex;  in  the 
third  a  tricuspid  murmur  may  or  may  not  be 
heard. 
ro-ha-'bil'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
hah'UUate  (q.v.).j 

1.  To  restore  to  a  former  position  or  capacity ; 
to  reinstate  ;  to  qualify  again  ;  to  restore  to  a 
right,  rank,  or  privilege,  formerly  held,  but 
forfeited  for  some  reason.  (Properly  a  tenn 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law.) 

"The  moment  any  of  tbem  quits  tbe  cause  of  this 
govemineut,  he  ia  rfftaAiVirjrerf,  oishonour  is  restorcil, 
all  attainders  are  purged."— flur&«.'  Regicide  Peace, 
let.  A. 

2.  To  reestablish  or  reinstate  in  the  esteem 
of  others  ;  to  restore  to  public  esteem  or 
respect. 

T©-lia-bil-i-ta'-tion»  s.    (Low  Lat,  rehahiU- 

talio;  Fr.  rehabilitatiun  :  Sp.  rehabilitucion  ; 
Ital.  rekabilitazione.)  [Rehabilitate.]  The 
act  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  to  a  former 
position  or  capacity  ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
habilitated ;  restoration  to  former  i-ank, 
privilege,  esteem,  &c. 

re-hash',  I'-t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  /uts/i,  v. 
(q.v.)-]  To  ha^h  anew;  to  work  up,  as  old 
material  into  a  new  form. 

re~hash',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  htish,  s. 
(q.v.).]  Anything  hashed  up  anew;  some- 
thing made  up  of  materials  which  have  already 
been  used. 

"  The  celebrated  "  baked  t>eaiis.'  the  glory  of  Boaton. 
are  nothiug  but  a  poor  rtJouli  uf  the  roaat  beef  of  old 
England."— /"ieW.  Oct  3,  IB9o. 

re-hear",  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ft«or  (q.v.).'] 
To  hear  again  or  a  second  time  ;  specif.,  to 
hear  or  ti-y  over  again,  as  a  cause  in  a  law- 
court. 

"He  will  one  day  rehear  all  causes  at  hia  own 
tnbuuaL"— J7orn«.-  Co>nJneriCari/  on  Fsalnu.  Pt.  IxxxlL, 

re-heard',  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Rehear.] 

re-hear'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  5.    [Rehear.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  hearing  again  ; 
specif. ,  the  hearing  or  trying  of  a  cause  a  second 
time ;  retrial. 

"If  by  this  decree  either  party  thinks  hlinaelf 
aggrieved,  he  may  petition  the  chancellor  for  a  reAeor- 
ing.'—BlacJutone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  2J. 

re-hear" -sal.  *  re-hear-sall,  *  re-her- 

Ceal,  •  re'-her-salle,  5.     [Eng.  reheart;{e); 

-a?.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  rehearsing  or  repeating ; 
repetition ;  recitation  of  the  words  of  another. 

"In  rehearsal  of  Our  Lord's  Prayer."— floater.- 
Bcclet.  Polity. 

2.  Narration,  relation;  a  relating  or  recount- 
ing in  detail. 

"To  knit  up  this  discourse  with  a  rf A«ar«a/I  of  all 
the  operations  and  etfecta  of  the  yUntB  before  named.  ' 
—P.  Holland :  PUnie,  bk.  xxv.,  en.  viit 

3.  A  private  performance  of  anything  made, 
or  a  trial  before  public  exiiibition  ;  a  general 
practice  before  a  performance.  Full  rehearsal, 
a  rehearsal  at  which  soloists,  band,  and  chorus 
are  present.  Public  refiearsal,  a  rehearsal  to 
which  the  public  are  admitted. 

"Here's  a  marTellons  place  for  our  reheartal."— 
&haketp. :  Midsummer  yigtua  JireoTn^  iiL  1. 

re-hearse',  •  re-herce,  *  re-herse,  r.  (.  &  i. 

[O.  Ft.  reherser,  refiercer  =  to   harrow   over 
again,  from  re-  =  again,  and  hercer  =  to  liarrow  ; 
fierce  =  a  hai-row,  so  to  go  over  the  aame 
ground  again,  as  a  harrow.]    [Hearse.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  repeat,  as  the  words  or  writings  of 
another  ;  to  recite  ;  to  tell  over  again. 

"  He  red.  and  nieasur'd  many  a  sad  vene. 
And  her  faire  locks  up  stared  stltt'e  on  end. 
Hearing  him  those  same  bloody  Unes  reherse." 
Spemer:  P.  Q..  III.  xil.  36. 

2.  Tn  relate,  to  tell,  to  recite,  to  narrate,  to 
recount. 

"  But  Where's  a  second  Virgil  to  rehearse, 
Our  heroes  glories  in  hia  epic  verse  ?  " 

/i'ochfsCer  :  A  rt  of  Poetry.  W. 

*3.  To  cause  to  recite,  teli,  or  narrate ;  to 
put  through  a  rehearsal. 


4.  To  recite  or  perform  in  private  for  experi- 
ment before  exiiibition  to  the  public. 

"Studied  the  character,  which  was  Ui  he  rehearmd 
the  next  d.iAy."~Goldtmilh :  Essays,  vi. 

B.  IiitTaiLs.  :  To  repeat  or  recite  what  has 
been  already  said  or  written  ;  to  go  through  a 
performance  in  private  preparatory  to  public 
exhibition. 

re-hear'-ser,  s.  [Eng.  rehears^e);  •er.}  One 
who  rehearses,  recites,  or  recounts  ;  a  reciter. 

"Thi3practice(the  recital  of  genealogies]  has  never 
Bubsisttu  witbiu  tune  of  memory,  nor  was  much  credit 
due  to  such  rehearsers." — Johnion:  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands. 

*  re-heat',  *re-het©,  v.t.  [Fr.  rehaiter.]  To 
revive,  to  cheer,  to  encoui-age. 

"  Him  would  I  comfort*  and  rehete." 

Homaunt  of  the  Uxjte,  6,509. 

*  re-helm,'  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  fidm. 
(q.v.).]  To  cover  again,  as  the  head,  with  a 
helm  or  helmet ;  to  furnish  with  a  helmet. 

"  Incoutyii6UthewaareA«Im«d,  and  toke  his  speare," 
— Derners  :  Froisiart;  CronycU,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cIsviiL 

*ro-herse,  v.t.    [Reheiarse.] 

*  re-hib-i'-tion,  .«.  [Lat.  re-  =  back,  again, 
and  habco  —  to  have.] 

Law:  The  returning  of  some  article  by  a 
buyer  on  the  ground  of  some  defect  or  fraud. 

re-hib'-i-tor-^,  a.  [Rehibition.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  rehibition  :  as,  a  rehibitory  action. 

*  re-hu'-man-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
humanize  (q.v.),j    To  render  human  again. 

re-hy-p6th'~e-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  hypothecate  (q.v.).]  To  hypothecate 
again,  as.  to  lend  as  security  bonds  already 
hypothecated  as  security  by  the  person  with 
whom  they  are  deposited. 

re-hy-poth-e-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  hy]K-lhecafi.i}?i  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  rehy- 
pothecating ;  the  state  of  being  rehypothe- 
cated. 

rel,  s.    [Bke.1 

reich'-ard-tite,  s.  [After  A.  Reichardt, 
sutf.  'iie{Min.).] 

Miji.  :  A  massive  form  of  Epsomite  (q.v.), 
forming  thin  layers  with  carnallite  at  btass- 
furth  and  Leopoldshall,  Prussia. 

reich'-ite,  s.  [After  Oberbergrath  Reich ; 
sutf.  'iu  {Mill.).'] 

Min. :  A  very  pure  variety  of  Calcit*  (q.v.) 
found  in  Cumberland.    Named  by  Breithaupt. 

reichs'-rath  (th  as  t),  s.  [Ger.,  from  reich 
=  a  kingdom,  an  empire,  and  rath  (cogn.  with 
A.S.  rcfed)  =  counsel,  advice.]  The  imperial 
parliament  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

reich'-Stadt  (d  silent),  s.  [Ger.,  from  reich 
=  a  kingdom,  and  stadt  =■  a  citj'.]  A  city  of 
the  Empire ;  specif,  one  of  the  free  cities  which, 
under  the  German  constitution,  held  directly 
of  the  Empire. 

reichs'-tag,  s.  [Ger.,  from  reich  =  a  king- 
dom, and  fa^  =  day.]  The  German  diet;  the 
imperial  parliament  of  the  German  Empire. 

relf,  rief,  s.  [A.3.  reaf.\  Robbery,  plunder. 
(Jscotch.) 

"  The  committing  of  divers  thefts,  reifl,  and  her- 
Bhips."— JScott  .*   iraftfriey.  ch.  it. 

*  rei'-gle,  v.t.    [Reole,  v.] 

*  rei'-gle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  rigle),  ftom  Lat. 
n-inda  =  a  rule]  A  hollow  cut  or  channel  for 
guiding  anything,  as  a  groove  or  slot  in  which 
anj'thing  runs. 

"A  flood-gate,  to  bee  drawne  rp  and  let  dowoe 
through  rei'jies  in  the  side  postea." — Carev :  Survey  of 
Cvmurall,  fol.  106. 

*  rei'-gle-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  riglement).^ 
A  rale,  a  regulation,  a  canon. 

"  He  ahouki  permit  ...  all  reiylevunn  .  .  to  be 
conducted  by  moral  demonstrations." — Taylor:  Rule 
of  Conscience,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

reign  ig  silent),  '  raigne,  '  raygne, 
*  rayne,  "  regne,  *  regnen,  •  reignen, 

v.i.  [Fr.  regwr  (0.  Fr.  Tci'jner),  from  Lat. 
regno,  from  rer/nnm  =■  a  kingdom,  a  reign 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  reinar ;  Ital.  regnare.] 

1.  To  enjoy,  possess,  or  exercise  sovereign 
authority ;  to  exercise  government  as  a  king 
or  governor  ;  to  be  king  or  sovereign  ;  to  rule. 


2.  To  rule  ;  to  prevail  ;  to  have  tl'e  prs* 
dominance. 

"  Let  not  sin  re'tgn  In  your  mortal  body,  that  y« 
should  obey  it  in  the  lusta  thereof." — RomoTit  vL  12. 

3.  To  predominate  ;  to  prevail ;  to  be  pre- 
valent 

"  More  are  sick  in  the  summer,  and  more  die  In  tbe 
winter,  except  iu  pestilent  diseases,  which  commonly 
reign  iu  summer  or  autumn."— Bacon. 

reign  (g  silent),  *raine,  *  rayne,  *  regne, 
•  reigae,  *rengne,  «.  [Fr.  r^gne,  from 
Lat.  regnum,  from  rex,  genit.  regis  =  a  king; 
Sp.  &  Port,  reino ;  Ital.  regno.] 

*  1,  A  kingdom;  the  territory  over  which  a 
sovereign  has  sway  or  rule;  an  empire;  a 
dominiuu ;  a  realm. 

"  Overruling  him  in  his  owne  rayne." 

^peiiBer :  F.  <;.,  r\'.  HL  27. 

•  2.  Royal  authority  ;  supreme  power ;  sove- 
reignty, sway. 

3.  Power,  influence. 

"  The  reign  of  violence  U  o'er !" 

tongfclloio;  Occultation  of  Orion. 

4.  The  time  during  which  a  king,  queen,  or 
emperor  ocLupies  a  throne. 

"  A  right  wbicb  was  before  exercised  and  .•\sserted  ia 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  .  .  .  and  yueen  Elizabeth." — 
Blackstone     ComntenUtriet.  bk.  L,  cli.  3. 

"  IT  (1)  Oiice  in  a  reign,  in  a  ret'^n :  Once  in 
a  w.Ty. 

"  If.  once  tn  a  reiyn.  he  iinites  his  neighbours  to 
Ainn^r."— Adams  :    H  oris.  i.  4SJ. 

(•2)  Reign  qf  Terror :  The  period  in  the  French 
Revolution  between  the  fall  of  the  Girondists 
and  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre.  It  lasted 
420  days,  from  May  31,  1793,  to  July  27,  1794. 

"  relke,  s.     [Reak.]    a  rush,  a  reed. 

"  Sea  weeds  or  rriJce.  rushes  and  reeds  g:it>wliig  upoD 
the  washes  and  meerea.  serve  them  to  twist  for  coroa." 
—P.  J/oUand  :  PUnie,  bk.  xri.,  ch.  L 

*  reile,  v.i.     [Roll,  v.] 

'  re-il-lu'-min-ate,  •  re-U-lu'-mine,  v.t. 

[Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  illuviinate,  illumine  (q-v.)."] 
lo  illuimnate  or  illumine  anew;  to  enlighten 
again. 

*  re-il-lu-min-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  illumination  (q.v.).'}  The  act  of  reilln- 
miuating  ;  the  state  of  being  re  illuminated, 

reim,  s.    [Riem.] 

re-im-bark',  v.t.  &  i.    [Reembark.] 

re-im-bdd'-]?^,  v.t.  &  i.    [Reemeodt.] 

'  re-im-bosk,  *  re-im-bosch,  v.t.  [Pref 
re-,  and  Eng.  iitibosk{q.\'.).']    To  reenter  a  lair. 

"  Ban  In  and  reimbusched  hiaiBelL"—SowcU  :  Dod- 
onus  Grove,  p.  XI. 

*  re-un-bnrs'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  reimhurs(e)  ; 

-able.]    Capable'of  being  reimbursed  orrepaid. 

re -im -burse',  v.t.  [Fr.  rembourser,  from  re- 
—  back,  again,  and  embourser  —  to  put  into  a 
purse  :  em-  =  in,  and  bourse  =  a  purse  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  replace  in  a  treasury,  purse,  or  coffer, 
as  an  equivalent  for  what  has  been  taken, 
expended,  or  lost ;  to  pay  back,  to  refund,  to 
repay,  to  restore,  to  make  up. 

"  Reimbursing  what  the  people  should  give  to  the 
king."— Aoftn^Arole.'  Ditsertation  on  Parties,  let  16. 

2.  To  repay  to ;  to  pay  back  to ;  to  give  an 
equivalent. 

"  To  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  first 
traveller  be  taet."—Paley  :  Moral  Phtlutophy,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  VI i. 

ro-im-burse'-ment,  5.  [Fr.  remboursem^nt.^ 
The  act  of  reimbursing,  repaying,  or  refund- 
ing ;  repayment. 

"  She  exacted  caationary  towns  from  them,  as  a 
security  for  her  reimbursement." — Bolingbrokt :  Occa- 
sional Writer,  No.  2. 

re-im-burs'-er,  s.  [Eng.  reimhura^e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  reirabiu-ses ;  one  who  repays  or  re- 
funds that  which  has  been  taken,  lost,  or  ex- 
pended. 

*  re-im-burs'-i-ble,  a.    [REocBimaABLx.] 

*  re-im-merge',  r.(.     [Fret  r«-,  and  Eng. 

immerg-:  (q-v.).j  To  immerge  again;  to 
plunge  again  or  anew. 

*  re-xm-pla9e',  r.(.  [O.  Fr.  reimp^ocer.]  Tore- 
place     (Ccf;7rart'.) 

*  re-im-plant',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  im- 
plant (q.v.).]     To  implant  again  or  anew. 

"  Godly  matrons  usnally  grad'c  or  reimpiant  on  their 
now  more  aged  heads  aud  br>i»s  the  reliques,  omh- 
ings  or  cuttiugs.  "f  their  own  or  others'  more  y'  uthf lU 
hair.'*— ^a^^'^.    Artitcial  BandtomenesA,  p.  *B. 


f&te,  tSkt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore.  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  cub,  oiire.  ijnlte,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     se.  os  =  e;  ey  ^  a;  an  =  kw. 
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yo-im-pbrf,  v.t.  [Prtf.  re-,  and  Bng.  import 
(q.v.Xj 

1.  To  import  again;  to  carry  back  to  the 
country  of  exportation. 

"  RcuIIjr  exportod  to  soiiio  forvlgn  country.  And  not 
•Unilmtliiely  reimiKjrteU  into  our  owu.  — ^mi£A: 
W4atth  of  ^SaiionM.  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  Iv. 

•  2.  To  bring  back  ;  to  restore. 

**  Bid  bliu  drive  tiAck  liU  cir.  ftiid  reimport 
The  pvilod  jwAt.''     i'uuni/.'  yight  Thoughtt.  IL  808. 

re-Im-por-ta'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  anJ  Eiig. 
importoiion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reiiuportiug ; 
that  which  xa  reiniported. 

•  re-im-por-tune',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  importuru  (q.v.).]  To  importune  again 
or  afresii. 

re-im-p6se',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  impost 
(q.v.).  J 

1.  To  impose  again  or  anew  :  as,  To  rtimpose 
a  tax  ;  to  reimpose  a  forme,  &c 

•  2,  To  tax  again. 

"  The  wbole  parish  is  retmpottd  oext  year,  in  order 
to  rpliiil.ur*e  them."— Smith  .■  )yeallA  qf  Xationi, 
bk.  V  .  cli.  U. 

re-lm-po-si'-tlOD,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
im/w>i/('j/t*(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reimposing :  as,  the  reimposi- 
Hon  of  a  tax ;  the  Teimposition  of  a  forme,  >kc. 

•  2.  A  fresh  or  new  tax. 

"  Sucb  rHmp'iiit{art*  are  always  over  sud  above  the 
tailie  of  the  )Mrticuliir  yeitr  1b  wbich  they  are  laid  on." 
—Smith  :  Wealth  of  ymiotu,  bk.  v,.  ch.  U. 

re-im-preg'-nato,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
improjnaU  (q.v.).]  To  impregnate  again  or 
anew. 

"The  vigour  of  the  londuton©  I»  destroyed  by  fire. 
Dor  will  It  bo  reimpregmUed  \ty  any  other  miLgiiet 
than  the  earth-"— Bfowrie.'  Yulifar  Srrourt,  bk.  U., 
ch.  iiu 

re-izn -press',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  im- 
press (q.v.).]     To  imprt-ss  anew  or  afresh. 

"  JuvlKorated  and  reimprrjsfd  by  external  ordin- 
Micea."— yyAfuon  ;  Life  of  JIUtoit. 

re-lm -press' -Ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eiig.  imprH-fsion  (q.v.).]  A  second  or  new 
imiircssion  ;  a  reprint  of  a  book.    (Spelman.) 

•  ro-iin -print',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
im;jrrt(i(  (q.v.).]  To  imprint  or  print  again  or 
anew  ;  to  reprint. 

"  Dr.  John  Rulnolds.  his  overthrow  of  atage-pUyee, 

Srinted  1R99,  and  rrlmprinted  Oxford  lfiiO."—rr:/niie: 
'Utrlo.Jf(urix.  vll.  6. 

re-im  pri^'  on,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
imprison  (q.v.).]     Tu  imprison  again. 

re-im  pri^'-on-mcnt,  5.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  iinprUoaineni  (q.v.).l  The  act  of  re- 
Inipnsoiiing  or  th«  state  of  oeingreimprisoned 
for  llie  same  or  a  second  otlence. 

rein,  •  rain,  •  reign,  "  reigno,  *  reine, 

'  rcyne,  5.     to.  Fr.   reine,  rej<n'-,  rcsgiie  (Fr. 
riii^),   from   lit.   •  retina,   from  retineo  =  to 
hold  back,  to  retain  (q.v.);  Sp,  Tienda  (for 
redina);  Ital.  redina.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally  : 

(1)  A  St  rap  or  cord  by  which  a  horse  is  driven 
or  controllfd.  It  is  fastened  to  the  snaUle  or 
curb  ou  each  side. 

"  Yet  held  he  still  the  nilni-t  In  hand." 

Phaer  :  VirgtU ;   .hiieidoil. 

(2)  A  rope  of  twisted  and  greased  raw  hide. 
CBiiui.] 

(3)  (PI.) :  Tlie  handles  of  a  blacksmith's 
tonga,  on  which  the  ring  or  coupler  slides. 

2.  Fin.  :  Any  means  of  curbing,  restraining, 
or  governing ;  restraint,  government,  power. 

11.  Arch. :  A  springer  or  lower  vonssofr  of 
an  arch,  which  rests  itpon  the  Imposts. 

^  (1)  To  give  the  reiivs:  To  give  license ;  to 
let  go  unrestrained. 

"  Otviiia  rtini  and  spur*  to  my  trao  speech." 

Hhakeip. :  Richard  II .  L  1. 

(2)  To  take  the  retns :  To  assume  tlie  guidance 
or  direction. 

rein  holder,  5.    A  clip  or  clasp  on  the 

d.islilin;ini  of  a  catTinge,   to  hold  the  reins 
when  the  driver  has  aligUled. 

rein-hook,  s.    a  hook  on  a  gig-saddle  to 

hold  tilt-'  bL'.iiiiig-nin. 

roln-Slldo,  4.  A  slipping  loop  on  an  rx- 
teuMliI'-  rem,  wliieli  holds  the  two  part,s 
together  n<ar  the  buckle,  which  Is  aiyustable 
on  the  standiiijf  p»rL 


rein-snap,  s. 

Harness:  A  spring  hook  to  hold  the  reUis. 
rein,  v.t.  Si  i.    [Rein,  s.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  govern,  direct,  restrain,  or  puU 

up  with  the  rein  or  reins. 

"  Tho  squire,  who  saw,  expiring  on  the  groimd. 
Ilia  jirostrate  Miaattr.  rrin'd  thi,i  steeds  iirutiitd.' 
/'ope :  Homer :  Uiad  xx.  U«. 

2.  Fig. :  To  restrain,  to  curb. 
"  Rein  them  from  mth." 

Shaketp.  :  Troitus  i  Creuida,  t.  8. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  restrain  or  pull  up  a  horse  with  the 
reins. 

"  Rein  up."  Scott  :  Lord  of  the  files,  vi.  18. 

*  2.  To  be  governed  by  the  reins ;  to  obey 
the  reins. 

"Uewlll 
Twelfth  Night,  1 

•  re-in-au'-gu-rate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  inaugurate  (q.v.).]  To  inaugurate  again 
or  anew. 

•  re-in-^ense',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
cense, v.  (q.v.)- J  To  kindle  again  or  anew  ;  to 
rekindle. 

"  She.  whose  beams  do  reincente 
Thia  sacred  Ore."  Dani4l :  Civil  Wurt.  vilL 

•  re-in-9lte',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  incite 
(q.v.).]  To  incite  again  ;  to  reauimat*;,  to  re- 
encourage. 


re-in-cor'-por-ate,  vX  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  i7icorporaie(q.v.).]  To  incorporate  again 
or  anew. 

*  re-)tn-crease',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng  in- 
orease,  v.  (q.v.J.  j     To  increase  again  or  anew. 

"  Their  wounds  record,  and  forces  reincreast." 

Spenser:  F.  «..  VI.  vi.  15. 

re-in-CUT',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  incur 
(q.v.).]    To  incur  a  second  tinie. 

r^n'-deer,  "rain'-deer,  *  rajme-dere,  s. 

[\.^.  hrdndi:6r ;  Icel.  hreinn,  hretmbtr ;  liaii. 
renstljfT ;  Sw.  ren,rendjur;  Dut.  rendier  ;  Qer. 
rennthier,  from  Lapp,  reino,  according  to  Skent 
=  pasture,  but  mistaken  by  the  Swedes  f<>r 
the  name  of  the  animal.] 

Zool. :  Raagifer  tarandus,  the  only  domes- 
ticated species  of  the  family.  It  extends  over 
the  boreal  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and 
runs  into  several  well-markt-d  varieties.  M.uiy 
authors  consider  the  American  reindeer,  wliich 
has  never  been  domesticated,  as  a  distinct 
species.  The  reindeer  formerly  had  a  much 
wider  geographical  range,  and  is  probably  the 
60s  cwyi^jwnt  described  bvCspsar  as  iTihabitiiig 
liercynian  forest  ((/«BWi.  Ga//.  vi.  20).  Thatttie 
Euroi>ean  winters  were  much  severer  than  now 
may  be  gathered  from  Juvenal  (vi.  .ISl-.S), 
Horace  (fid.  i,  9, 1-4),  and  Ovid  (Jrist.,  iii.  Ut) 
Both  the  male  and  female  have  antlers,  and 
these  are  not  alike  on  both  sides,  the  great 
palmated  brow-antler  being,  aa  a  ride,  de- 
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velopcd  on  one  side  only.  In  tlin  winter  the 
fur  is  long,  grayish-lirnwn  on  the  Imdy ;  m-ck, 
hind  quarters,  and  belly  whit*.  In  siiiiiiinr 
the  gray  hair  darkens  into  a  souty  brt>wri,  and 
the  white  part^  btynme  gray.  T">  the  Ijip- 
lander  the  reindeer  is  the  only  reiueseMtjvtive 
of  weiitth,  and  it  serves  him  as  a  suttstitute 
for  the  horse,  the  cow,  tho  sheep,  and  the 
goat.  It  is  extensively  cmjiloyed  as  0  beast  of 
draught  and  carriage,  being  i)r">ken  to  draw 
sledges,  or  to  carry  iiieu  or  yiackiigcs  on  it« 
back.  A  full-grown  animal  can  drawn  wrlght 
of  :io01ba  ,  and  tmvel  at  the  rate  nf  100  ndlr«  a 
day,  Its  broad  deeply  cleft    hoofs   llttlng  it 


admirably  for  travelling overthe  broken  snow. 
In  winter  the  ht-rds  teed  in  the  woods  on  the 
lichens  which  bang  from  the  trees  ;  in  summer 
they  seek  the  mouutuuis  in  order  to  escape 
the  mosquitoes  and  gad-liies. 

"  Brmains  of  the  reindeer  are  found  In  caves  and 
other  Post-pliocene  deposits  aa  far  south  as  the  south 
of  Franuc,  this  boreal  tuvcles  ba\  lug  bveu  enabled  to 
■pread  over  Southern  r.uroi>«,  owLni;  to  ttie  accesa  of 
cold  during  the  Glacial  [lerlod.  It  at>|>ei^rs  to  hav« 
coutinued  to  rxist  in  Scutliiud  down  even  to  th* 
twelfth  ccutury."-^tc*c  lirit.  (od.  »th(.  vlL  ». 

reindeer-moss,  s. 

B  t.,  ifc.  :  A  lichen,  Cenomyce  rangiferinOf 
which  forms  the  winl«T  fnud  iif  the  reindeer. 
It  has  erect,  elongated,  roughish.  very  much 
branclied  podetia,  the  alternate  branches 
drooping;  the  apothecia  sub-globose,  brown, 
on  small  erect  branchlets.  It  is  common  in 
Britain  on  moors,  heaths,  and  inountaina. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  pine  forc-^ts  of  Lapland, 
and  flourishes  even  when  they  have  been 
burnt.  ReiTideer  feed  upon  it  and  dig  for  it 
when  it  is  covered  by  snow.  It  tiistes  like 
wheat  bran,  but  leaves  a  slightly  burning  sen- 
sation on  the  palate.  It  is  not  eaten  by  the 
Laplanders.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Mac* 
kenzie.     [Cladonia.] 

reindeer-period,  s. 

Antkrop. :  The  English  equivalent  of  Lartet's 
dge  du  rvnne. 

"  But  now  cornea  the  grttit  question  :  When  was  the 
Reindeer 'period  In  Soutliurn  Fi-jiiice  ?  and  what  Is  Its 
antiiiuity  ir  It  is  far  eikfiier  to  itnlicate  it»  \A:vcv  in  the 
series  uf  observed  iacia  in  rt-lntiun  U<  aix  lent  man, 
than  to  assign  to  it  unv  detiulte  nutlouity  of  veara. 
QeologlcuUy,  a  wide  Kulf  nepHiatc'S  it  (rum  tho  l>rift- 
perioj  .  .  ,  but,  en  the  otht^r  hnnd,  it  will  *eeni.  byth 
from  the  pala;untoluylc;4l  and  Mrclia!oliigicnl  hmrlnKa, 
to  be  of  higbi-r  antiquity  than  the  KJ<ikkenujuddlu^ 
of  DonnKirlf  aijil  the  Liicustrine  Dwellings  of  Switxer- 
laud.  nnd  very  ccrt-'iinly  than  the  niioU-  k^'^'UI;  «'  •<> 
caileii  Celtic  and  CrwiiiIschrcntiiiriJ-.  —/.'I  rrrr.ft'nrUfjf  .* 
Hcti'iUice  Aquitanica  (td.  T.  K.  Jonus).  p.  a. 

reindeer-tribes,  s.  pL 

AiUhrop.  :  The  jieoplo  of  the  Reindeer- 
period  (q.v.).  They  seem  to  have  be«u  hunt* 
crs  and  hsliers,  without  domes'.ic  animals. 
They  possessed  considerable  decorative  skill, 
but  their  stone  implements  were  rude. 

"  Reitideer-trilies  ol  Cuntr.-U  Fraace."— T^for."  Earlff 
BM.  JJattkiiid.     (Index.) 

*  re-m-dU9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  induce 
(q.v.).]     To  bring  in  again  ;  to  induce  again. 

"  Reinduced  that  tliscoutlnu'd  ROod." 

Daniel :  Clvti  JTart.  L 

*  reine,  s.    [Rein,  s.] 

re-in-fecf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  infect 
(q.v.).  j    To  infect  again  or  anew. 

*  re-in~fec'-tioU8,  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

in/ecliouj  (q-v.).J  Capable  ot  infecting  a 
second  time. 

"  re-In-flame',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
Jlaiiw  (q.v.).]  To  influme  or  heat  auew  or 
jifrcsli  ;  to  rekindle. 

rc-in-for^e',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eog.  inforce 

(q.v.).]      [RKENfcXJRCE.] 

1,  To  add  new  strength,  force,  power,  or 
weight  to  ;  to  strengthen  to  a  greater  degree. 

•'  To  reii'/oref  his  rltfhtf ul  claim  of  homage.*"—  n'ater- 
land:   Murks.  II.  1U5. 

2.  To  strengthen  by  the  addition  of  troops, 
ships,  annamentJi,  &c. 

"  Ko  the  slfiif  Iwlnn  levied,  the  Earl  of  ghrewsliury 
ontri'd  it,  and  victuallvd  and  retufor&td  IL"— Burnet: 
Rtford*.  vol.  11.,  bk.  11. 

rc-in-force',  s.  (Ukinforcr,  r.j  An  ncldi- 
lioiial  thickness  imparted  to  any  portion  of  an 
object  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  us — 

1.  Ordn.  :  The  enlarged  portion  of  a  can- 
non, extending  from  the  base  ring  to  the 
chase.  It  is  formed  in  casting,  or  by  shrink- 
ing on  a  band  of  metal.  The  Hrat  reinforri-  is 
that  nearest  the  breech,  where  the  nieta!  is 
thickest.  The  second  reinforce  extends  from 
tlio  termination  of  the  first  to  a  point  forward 
of  tho  trunnions. 

2.  A  strengthening  patch.  It  may  b«  an 
additional  thtckneHS  sewed  around acringle  or 
eyelet-hole  in  a  sail  or  tent-cover  ;  u  jjiece 
posted  around  the  buttonhole  of  a  paper 
collar,  kc  ;  a  italch  on  a  tube,  boiler,  tank,  ao. 

roinforoo  ring,  «. 

Ordn.  :  A  flat  moiililing  at  tho  brceoh  end 
of  the  reinforce. 

r6-tn-fdr9e'-m£nt,   »,     [Eng.  rrtn/orct; 

-mriit.] 

I.  Tho  act  of  reinforcing;  the  «t«t#  of  Iteing 
reinforced.    (Shakesp. :  TroU.  d  CrtssUiu,  v.b^ 


boil.  b6^;  pdidt,  i6^l;  eat,  90II,  ohoms,  fhln.  benph;  go,  ftem;  tliin.  fhla;  sin.  o^;  expect,  Xonophon,  o^ist.    -i^. 
-oton,  -tlan  -  sh^n.   -tlon,  -aion  -  shftn ;  -tion,  -flon  =  Ehiin.    -oIoub,  -tloiu,  -bIoob  =  ahus.    -bio.  -dlo*  &C.  =  b^X,  dpi. 
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2.  Additional  fnrce  or  strength,  especially 
of  new  troops,  ships,  armament,  &,c. 

3.  Any  augmentation  of  strength  or  force 
by  the  addition  of  something. 

"Sortn  nfter  the  prorogation  this  reckless  faction 
wna  strengt  lie  lied  by  an  importaut  reinforcement."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

re-in-form',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ivform 
(q.v,).J     To  inform  again. 

•  re-in-f und',  v.i.  [h&t.  re- =  back,  again, 
and  i?)/f/»(/o=  to  pour  in  :  in- :=  in,  a.nd /undo 
=  to  pour.]     To  pour  in  again,  as  a  stream. 

re-in-fli^e',  v.t  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  infuse 
(Q-^-)-]    To  infuse  again. 

•  re-in-gen'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
ingender  (q.v.).]     To  regenerate. 

"Tlie  reiiiiv;itiiiK  nnA  reiniend^ring  Spirit  of  God.' 
— JfiWon.-  ^emonstrant'i  Defrtice,  j  i,' 

re-in-gra'-tl-ate  (ti  as  slu)»  v.t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng.  ingratUtte  (q.v.)  ]  To  ingratiate 
again ;  to  recommend  again  to  favour. 

" hoped  to  rein^ratiate  himself  with  the  duke 

by  compliiueiiting  him  on  hla  third  wedding." — 
Athenirum.  Oct  28,  1862. 

re-in-hab'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  i?*- 
habil  (q.v.).]     To  inhabit  again  or  anew. 

"  Towns  mid  cities  were  not  reiTihabited.' — Milton  : 
nut.  Eng..  bk.  iiL 

rein'-ite.  s.  [After  Professor  Rein;  suff. 
-ite  {Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in 
octaliedrons.  H.irdness,  4*0;  sp.  gr.  (J-640  ; 
lustre,  dull ;  colour,  blackish  brown  ;  streak, 
brown,  opaque.  Compos. :  tungstic  acid,  VG'Sl ; 
protoxide  of  iron.  2308  =  99*99  ;  formula  as 
in  Wolframite,  FeW04.  Found  at  Kimbosan, 
Kei,  Japan.  E.  S.  Dana  suggests  that  it  may 
be  a  pseud omorph. 

•reln'-less.  * raln-lesse.  a.  [En^.  rem,  s. ; 
-l^ss.]  Without  rein  or  restraint ;  unrestrained, 
uncurbed.     (Lit.  (tjig.) 

"  Fleet  the  Tartar's  reinf^nM  ateed." 

it'ordtuorth  :  Expedition  of  the  F'rench. 

•  re-in-quire',  r.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
inquire  (q.v,). J    To  inquire  a  second  time. 

rein^*  *  relnea,  *  rejmes,  *  reenus,  s.  pi. 

[Ft.  reins,  from  Lat.  renes  =^  the  kidneys,  the 
reins,  the  loins  ;  allied  to  Gr.  4>p^v  (phren), 
pi.  </»peVcs  (phreiies)  =  the  midriff.] 

1.  The  kidneys. 

2.  The  region  of  the  kidneys  ;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  back. 

■"All  living  creatures  are  fattest  aboat  the  minet  of 
the  backe."— A  BoUand:  Plinir.  bk.  xL,  ch.  xx.v. 

3.  The  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  region 
of  the  kidneys.     (Frequent  in  Old  Test.) 

ReinSQh,  s.  [The  name  of  the  discoverer.] 
(See  compound.) 

Reinsch's  test,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  very  delicate  test  for  arsenic, 
fhe  suspected  liquid,  acidulated  vrith  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  transferred  to  a  glass  vessel 
containing  small  pieces  of  clean  copper  foil, 
and  carefully  boiled.  If  arsenic  is  present, 
the  copper  becomes  coated  with  a  steel-gray 
film  of  the  metal.  By  heating  the  copper  foil 
in  a  dry  glass  tube,  the  arsenic  is  expelled 
and  oxidises  toarseniousacid,  which  condenses 
in  shining  crystals  on  the  cool  part  of  the 
tube. 

re-in-serf,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  insert 
(q.v.).]     To  insert  a  second  time. 

re-in-ser'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
sertion (q.v.),]  The  act  of  reinserting  ;  the 
state  of  being  reinserted  ;  that  whicli  is  rein- 
serted. 

•  re-in-spect',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
spect (q.v.).]  To  inspect  again  or  a  second 
time. 

•  re-in-spec'-tion.  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
inspection  (q.v.).]  Tlie  act  of  reinspecting ;  a 
second  or  renewed  inspection. 

•  re-in-spire',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
inspire  (q.v.).] 

A,  Trans. :  To  inspire  anew  or  afresh ;  to 
breathe  into  again. 

■■  Each  corae  was  reintpircd  with  vUaI  breath." 
t^uris :  Statius ;  Thebaid  v. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  breathe  again. 

"His  Ubouring  bosom  rHnspiret  with  breath." 
Pope  :  Somer  .  Iliad  iv.  65. 


*  re-in-Spir-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
spirit (q.v.).]  To  inspirit  afresh  ;  to  give  fresh 
spirit  to. 

re~in-stal',  •  re-install',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  itistal  (q.v.).J  To  instal  again  ;  to 
seat  again. 

"  That  which  alone  can  truly  reinafal  thee 
In  David's  royal  seat."        Milton:  P.  A.,  ilL  S72. 

ro-in-stal'-znent,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
instalment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reinstalling; 
the  state  of  being  reinstalled. 

re-in-state',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  instaU 
(q.v.).]  To  instate  again  ;  to  restore  to  a 
former  state  or  position  ;  to  put  again  in  pos- 
session. 

"  Reinttate  us  on  the  rock  of  peace," 

Toung  :  A'ight  Thoughtt.  U. 

re-in-State'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
insiatement  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reinstating; 
the  state  of  being  reinstated  ;  restoration  to  a 
former  state  or  position  ;  reestablish ment. 

'•  A   final  reirutatemeni  of    her    in    her  huabaDd'e 
iavour. "— S^.  Hursl'-n :  Sermons.  voV.  i.,  aer.  S. 

*  re-in-sta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  reinstat{e);  -ton.] 
The  act  of  reinstating  ;  reinstatement. 


'*  re-in-struct',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
struct (q.v.).]     To  instruct  anew. 


re-in-sur'-an9e  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  insurance  (q.v.).] 

1,  The  act  of  reinsuring  ;  a  second  cr  re- 
newed insurance. 

2.  A  contr.ict  by  which  a  first  insurer  re- 
lieves himself  from  the  risks  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  devolves  them  upon  other 
insurers,  called  reinsurers. 

re-in-siire'  (S  as  sh),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  inszire  (q.v.).]  To  insure  again  ;  to  in- 
sure a  second  time,  so  as  to  relieve  the  first 
insurer  of  his  risk. 

re-in-siir'-er  (s  as  sh),  s.    [Eng.  reinsuru)  .- 

-er.]     One  wlio  reinsures;   one  who  t;ikes  a 
reinsurance  (q.v.). 

*  re-in'-te-grate,  v.t.  [Fr.  rHntegrer,  from 
Lat.  redintegro  =  to  redintegrate  (q.v.).]  To 
renew  in  any  state  or  quality ;  to  repair,  to 
restore. 

"  This  league  drove  out  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  reintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient 
liberty." — Bite  on . 

*  re-in-te-gra'-tlon.  s.  [Reintegrate.] 
The  act  of  reintegrating  ;  a  renewing  or  re- 
storing. 

*  re-in-ter',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  inter 
(q.v.).]     To  inter  again  ;  to  rebury. 

"  They  convey  the  bones  of  their  dead  from  all 
places  to  be  reinterred." —BoiaeU :  /.eff«rj,  bk.  ll.,let.B. 

*  re-in-ter' -ro-gate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eug.  interrogate  (q.v.).]  Tn  interrogate  again 
or  anew  ;  to  question  repeatedly. 

*  re-in-throne',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
inthrone  (q.v.).J  To  place  or  set  on  a  throne 
again. 

*  re-in-thron'-ize,  v.t.    [Reenthronize.] 

*  re-in-ti^e',  v.t.    [Reentice.] 

re-in-tr6-dU5e',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
introduce  (q.v.).J   To  introduce  again  or  anew. 

re-in-tro-duc-tion,  s.  [Pref  re-,  and  Eng. 
introduction  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reintroduc- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  reintroduced. 

*  re-in'-un-date,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
inundate  (q.v.).]    To  inundate  again. 

re-in-vest',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  invest 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  invest  anew. 

"  They  reinvest  the*  in  white  innocence." 

Donne:  Funeral  Elegiet. 

2.  To  invest  or  lay  out,  as  money,  anew. 

t  re-in-ves'-ti-gate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  investigate  i<\.\ .).'\  To  investigate  again 
or  anew. 

*  re-in-ves-ti-ga'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  investigation  (q.v.).]  A  second  or  re- 
newed investigation. 


re-in- vest' -ment,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Enfr 
investment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reinvesting  ;  ■ 
second  or  repeated  investment. 

re-in-vig'-or-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
invigorate  (q.v.).]  To  reanimate ;  to  giva 
fresh  vigour  or  spirit  to. 

•  re-in-v6lve,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  in- 
volve (q.v.).]     To  involve  again  or  anew. 

"  To  reinvolve  us  in  the  pitchy  cloud  of  Infemit 
darkness."— ifjZfon  .-  Reform,  in  England, 

rein  -  ward' -ti- a,  s.  [Named  after  G.  01 
Reinwardt,  a  Dutch  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Linacese.  Reinwardtia 
trigyna,  which  grows  in  tlie  Himalayas,  is 
said  to  be  used  as  a  medicine  for  founder  in 
cattle.  (I>r.  Stewart.')  It  is  often  cultivated 
in  greenhouses  for  its  large  handsome  yellow 
flowers. 

reird,  v.i.  [Reird,  «.]  To  shout ;  to  make  s 
loud  or  crashing  noise ;  to  break  wind.  (Scotch.} 

reird,  s.  [A.S.  reird  =■  the  voice.]  Noise, 
shouting  ;  the  act  of  breaking  wind.    (Scotch.) 

reis,  s.  [Arab,  reis,  ra'is  =  head,  chief.]  A 
head,  a  chief,  a  leader,  a  captain. 

reis-efifendl,  s.  One  of  the  chief  TurkUh 
officers  of  state  ;  heischancellor  of  theempire^ 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

relse,  *rys,  *ryse,  s.     [A.S.  hris;   IceL 
h  ri^ ;    Dan.    riis ;    Ger.    reis ;    Sw.    ris.\       A 
branch  of  a  young  tree  ;  a  sapling.     (Scotch.) 
"  The  last  retse  that  111  ever  cut  in  the  bonny  wooda 
of  Ellaugowau." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  viit. 

•  relse,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  journey,  travel.]  A 
journey.    (Holland.) 

Rei'-set,  s.  [Jules  Reiset,  a  French  chemist 
and  author.) 

Relset's  salts,  s.  pi. 

Otem. :  A  name  given  to  the  diararaonio- and 
tetrammonio-platinous  salts  discovered  by 
Reiset. 

Reis'-ner,  s.    [See  the  compound.] 

Reisner-TPork,  5.  A  kind  of  inlaid  cabi- 
net work,  on  the  principle  of  Buhl  (q.v.),  but 
differing  in  being  composed  of  woods  of  con- 
trasted colour,  while  Buhl  used  metals  and 
tortoise-shell  by  preference.  Named  after  its 
inventor,  Reisner,  a  German  workman  in  tha 
time  of  Louis  XIV. 

reis-s3«h'-er-ite,  s.  [After  Carl  Reissacbor 
of  Gastein  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Wad  (q.v.)  containing 
nearly  17  per  cent  of  water.  Found  at  Gas- 
tein, Salzburg. 

reiss'-ite,  s.  [After  W.  Reiss ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  zeolitic  mineral  differing  from 
epi.stilbite  (q.v.)  only  in  hardness,  and  that  i6 
is  said  to  contain  alkalis. 

Reiss'-ner,  s.  [Name  of  the  discoverer.]  (See 
etynL  and  compound.) 

Relssner's  membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  A  membrane  separating  the  scala 
vestibuli  from  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  in  tha 

ear. 

•  re-iss'-u-^ble  (SS  as  sh),  a.      [Eng.  r»- 

issii{f) ;  -able.]     Capable  of  being  reissued. 

re-iss-ue  (SS  as  sh),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  issue,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  issue,  put  forth,  or  send  out 
a  second  time  :  as.  To  reissue  bank-notes. 

D,  iTitrans. :  To  issue,  come,  or  go  forth 
again. 

"  Whence  reiuuing,  robed  and  crowned." 

Tcnni/son :  Godiva,  77. 

re-iss'-ne  (SS  as  sh).  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
i^suc,  s.  (q.v.).]     A  second  issue. 

reist  (1),  I'.t  (Dan.  rt5fe  =  to  broil.]  [Roast,  r.J 
To  dry  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  with  smoke  : 
as,  To  reis(  fish  or  bacon. 

reist  (2),  v.t.  &  t.    [Reest.] 

A.  Trans,  :  To  make  to  stand  still;  to  arrest 
in  a  course. 

D.  Intrans. :  To  stop  obstinately  ;  to  stick 
fast  in  the  middle  ;  to  be  restive. 

"To  be  plain  wi"  ye.  our  powny  reitti  a  bit*-^ 
.Seort;  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 


&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^aite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     so,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•relst-er,  i.    [Reiteb.] 

W&t,s.  [Dut  riet;  Ger.  rict,  rUd.)  [Reed.] 
Sedge  or  sea-weed  ;  reeds. 

"  The  oucly  flih  th&t  builJetb  upuii  the  reite*  oiid 
tnoaae  uf  tho  tea."— P.  BoUand :  Ptinie,  hk.  ix.,  ch.  xxvL 

relt-bok,  s.    [Rietbok.] 

reit-er,  "  relst-cr,  a.  [Ger.]  a  rider,  a 
trooper ;  unc  of  tlie  German  cavalry  of  the 
fourt«euth  and  llfteoutli  centurk-s. 

"  The  beet  ductor  nmoiig  rfUteri,  uid  the  best 
rHiteyAtaoug  iiocU>n"—SirP.  Sidney  .  Zurich  Letter*, 
U.23i 

•  ro-it'-er-ant,  a.  [Low  Lat.  reiterans,  pr. 
par.  of  rftf^Vu  =  to  reiterate  (q.v.).]  Reiter- 
ating. 

"  Here  rcittrant  In  the  wlldeinens." 

S.  B.  Brotoning,  \u  Annandals. 

re-it'-©r-ate,  (*.(.  [I^t.  re- =  back,  again, 
and  iteratuSy  \>&.  par.  of  itero=.to  repeat, 
from  iftTum  =  again  ;  Fr.  reitirer ;  Ital.  ?«• 
iterare;  Sj).  reiterur.] 

1.  To  repeat  again  and  again  ;  to  do  or  say 
(but  especially  the  htttcr)  re(>eatedly. 

*'  JirUrratrd  na  the  wberl  u(  time 
Runa  rouud."  Cowper :  Task,  IlL  626. 

■*  2.  To  walk  over  again  ;  to  pass  or  go 
along  repeatedly. 

"  No  more  shall  I  reiterata  th;  stiand." 

Berrick :  Uia  Tearei  to  Tametis. 

•  re-it-er-ate*  a.  [Reiterate,  v.]  Re- 
itcrat-ed,  repeated. 

"  II  w&«  never  t'lusht  to  be  r«<*ra(fl,"— OardHcr . 
True  CathoUc  l-'aiCh,  M.  H5. 

ro-it'-er-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  IReiteratk,  v.] 

•  r©-It'-©r-at-ed-l3?,  adv.     (Eng.  rtiteraUd; 

-ly.)    By  or  with  reit^^ration  ;  repeatedly. 

"Tlieylhad  been  reiteratedly  told  that  their  goIu 
hope  of  peace  w»»  the  very  contrary  to  what  they 
naiuroUy  linagiDed."— AurAia;  On  a  Rtgicidv  Pence. 
let  A. 

re-it-er-a'-tlon,  5.  (I^t.  reiteratio;  Fr.  re- 
iUration.]  The  act  of  reiterating  or  repeat- 
ing ;  repetition. 

"  A  p«rllt«  worke  ones  coonimmate  Id  i>erfectioD 
wlthuiit  uccrMJtle  of  reiteralion."~Oard}ier :  True 
CalAolic  Faith,  tol  H5. 

•  re-it'-©P-a-tive,  $.     [Eng.  reiterat(e) ;  -ive.] 

1.  A  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  repeated  so 
AS  to  form  a  reduplicated  word :  as,  Tittle-tattle 
ifl  a  reiUrative  of  tattle. 

2.  (tram.  :  A  word,  as  a  verb,  signifying 
repeated  or  intense  action. 

reith'-rd-don,  s.  [Gr.  pei^'poc  {vheithTov)  = 
a  river  ;  suff.  -odon.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Murinse,  with  three  spe- 
cies:  ReitkrtHion  cuniculoides,  the  Rabbit-like 
Beithrodnn,  from  Patagonia  ;  R.  typicus,  from 
tAPl&t&'.Ainl  R.chinchUloides,  from  the  Struit.s 
of  Magellan.     The  prolile  is  arched,  the  eyes 
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large,  ears  hairy,  first  and  fifth  toes  of  hin<i 
feet  very  short,  upper  incisors  grooved.  The 
first  species  was  discovered  by  Parwin.  Fur 
yellowisli-grey,  mixed  with  black,  throat  aii<i 
belly  pale  yellow,  rump  and  feet  white. 
Length  of  head  nnd  body  about  seven  inches, 
tail  half  as  much  more. 

reive,  v.t.  (FIkave.J  To  rob,  to  plunder,  to 
pillage. 

rolV-eP,  s.  [5ng.  reitir):  -er.)  A  robb.T, 
specifically,  one  who  lived  on  the  bordfrw 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  lived  by 
st/'aling  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  opposite 
inarches. 

"Alight  .  .  .  U  thrown  on  thepluitAtli>nBofUlat«-r 
by  certain  bold  Border  rriMrt."'~-DaUii  Xt%o»,  Hay  IT. 
IflSlt.  ^ 

re-j6ct,  '  re-Jecte,  i'.(.  [O.  Fr.  rejecter  (Fr. 
rejfifr),  from  i^t.  Tejpctus,  jmi.  par.  Of  r^ido  =■ 
to  reject:  r^- =  back,  again,  and  Jado  =  to 
throw  ;  Ital.  r\gtttare.\ 


1.  To  throw  away  as  useless,  worthless, 
vile,  or  bad  ;  to  discard,  to  cast  otT  or  away, 
to  renounce. 

2.  To  reftise  to  accept  or  receive ;  to  despise, 
to  rept'l. 

"  Tlte  brat  counsels  are  soonest  rejected  by  thttm.'— 
StUttnajteet :  :iermQtii,  vol.  1.,  ser.  T. 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant :  as,  To  reject  a  petition 
or  request. 

•  re-Jeot-a-ble, "  re-Ject'-i-blo.  a.    [Eng. 

i\i'\'t ;  -able.]     Cajwble  of  being  rejected;  tit 
or  d'bLTving  to  be  rejected. 


ro-Jec-ta-men'-ta,  s.  pi.  (Lat.  re;erfo  =  to 
throw  away.]  [Reject.]  Tilings  thrown  out 
or  away. 

"  Picking  up  Its  suslennuce  from  the  rejectamenta 
of  the  BcA.'  —JJoitCaffue :  Ornitholoytcal  DU:Uonary. 

•  re-Jec-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  rejectaneus, 
from  rejecto  =  to  throw  away,  to  reject  (q.v.)  ] 
R^ected,  discarded  ;  not  chosen  or  received. 

"  Otlier*  are  Impure  and  profane,  rtjectaneout  and 
reprobate  people,  to  svhom  tiod  bearetti  iio  good  will 
or  regard.'  —Barrow :  Sermuns,  voL  ilL ,  eer.  23. 

re-Ject'-er,  *  re-Ject'-or»  s.  [Eng.  reject ; 
-er.\    One  who  rejects  or  refuses. 

"The  re'ectors  ot  it  [Revelatiun],  therefore,  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  they  stand." 
—  IVarburton:   H'orti,  voL  tx..  5or.  13. 

•  re-ject-i-ble,  a.    [Rejectable.] 

re-Jec'-tlou,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rejectimiem, 
accus.  of  rejectio,  from  rejectzis,  pa.  p&T.  of 
rejicio  =  to  reject  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  rejecting, 
discarding,  renouncing,  or  refusing ;  a  re- 
fusal to  accept  or  grant ;  the  state  of  being 
rejected. 

"  Yet  d  id  they  to  the  last  stand  out  iu  their  opposi- 
tion of  him  and  his  gospel,  even  to  the  final  rejection 
of  their  nation."— iffiar/i.*  Sermoni,  vol.  1,,  ser.  10. 

"  re-Jec-ti'-tious,  a.  [Reject.]  Deser\'ing 
of  being  rejecti'i  ;  impl>ing  or  requiring  re- 
jection ;  rejectable. 

"They  consUtuted  some  legitimate  aod  other  re- 
JectiCioia  days."— Cxtdwort*  .■  Sermvtu.  p.  is. 

•  re-ject'-ive,  a.  [Eng^  reject;  -ive.]  Reject- 
ing ;  tending  to  reject  or  cast  away. 

•  re-Jecf -ment,  s.  [Eng.  reject ;  -ment.] 
Matter  rejected  or  thrown  away. 

re-JoJ9e',  •  re-jolse,  *re-Jolsse,  're- 
Joyse,  v.i.  k  t.  [O.  Ft.  resjois-,  stem  of  pr. 
jiar.  of  resjoir  (Fr.  rfjowir)  =  to  gladden,  to 
rejoice,  from  re-  =  again,  and  esjo'ir  (Fr.  ejouir) 
=  to  rejoice,  from  Lat.  ex-  =  out.  and  joir 
(Fr.  jouir),  from  Lat.  gaudeo=  to  rejoice.) 

A.  Intra-ns. :  To  be  glad  or  joyful ;  tfi  joy  ; 
to  exult ;  to  feel  Joy  or  gladness  in  a  high 
degree.  (Often  followed  by  at,  in,  on  account 
of,  Ac.) 

"  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  reiotce,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep."— ilom,  xii.  1\ 

B.  TrartsUive: 

1.  To  make  joyful,  to  gladden  ;  to  fill  with 
joy  or  gladness  ;  to  cause  to  exult,  to  ex- 
hilarate. 

"  It reJolceth my  iaUMtci,'— Shaketp. :  Love' t  Labour  i 
Lost.  T.  1. 

*  2.  To  be  joyful  at ;  to  feel  joy  on  account  of. 

"  Ne'er  mother  rejoiced  dellvemnce  inure." 

ShaJceip.  :  CjpnbeHue,  v.  6. 

•  re-j^9©',  s.  [Rejoice,  r.)  The  act  or  state 
of  rejoicing.     {Browne.) 

•  r$-j6l9e'-inent»  ».  [Eng.  rejoice;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  rejoicing. 

"  To  the  great  comfort  and  rtJoUenunt  of  them  all." 
—Qotdinge :  Cwar.  p.  lUS. 

rfi-j6i$'-er.  •  re-Joyo-«r,  «.    [Eug.  re/oic(e), 
V. ;  -er.\ 
\.  One  who  rejoiceji. 

*'A  rejoicfT  In  the  unavoidable  damnation  of  the 
greatest   part  of  manklud."— lay/or,-  Rule  qf  Living 

Boly. 

2.  One  who  causes  to  rejoice. 

rS-joi9'-InK,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [Rkjoicb,  v.J 
A^  fi  "R,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Asfttbstantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  feeling  joy  or  glad- 
ness ;  joyftilnesH. 

"  Ofttlnies  tlirlr  reJotHnff  enil*  In  lean,  and  their 
■iinahliio  III  a  L'luud.  —ttunyan :  PUgrim't  Proj/reu. 
pU  11. 

2.  The  expression  of  joyfulnrss  ;  festivity. 

3.  Tlicsubji'ctof  Joy.    (Pmlrn  cx\x.  lU.) 


re-J^9'-iag-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  rejoicing;  -ly.] 
Witii  r^uicing  or  joyfulness  ;  exultiugly  ;  joy- 
fully. 

"  8lu*  hatk  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  be  merry.* 
—^ihakeep.  :  Cymbetine,  iit.  i. 

*  re-Joie,  v.i.     [Rejoice,  v.]    To  rejoice. 

re-join',  •  re-Jolne,  "re-Joyiie»  v.t.  &  i. 

[Fr.  rejouulre.)    [Join,  v.] 
A.  Tratisitive: 
1.    To  join  again ;    to  reunite  again  after 

separation. 

"  The  young  teudmns  or  enrings  of  tli«  wild  olive. 
being  boiled  and  luid  V>o  with  honey,  do  rejoyne  and 


2.  To  join  the  company  of  again  ;  to  asso* 
ciate  one's  self  with  again. 

"  Receive  the  one.  and  soon  the  other 
Will  folluw  to  rejoin  his  brotuer." 

Cooper:  Terptiehor*. 

3.  To  answer  ;  to  say  in  answer ;  to  reply 

(with  a  clause  as  object). 

"  For  still  you  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend. 
/iejoin'd  the  miitron." 

Dryden :  Bind  A  Panther.  U.  lis. 
B.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  Urd.  Lang.  :  To  answer  to  a  reply ;  to 
reply. 

2.  Law :  To  answer,  as  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintill's  replication. 

re-join -der,  •  re-joyn-der,   •  re  Joyn- 
dre,  3.     [Fr.  rejoiiidre  =  to  rejoin.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :    An  answer  to  a  reply ;  a 
reply  or  answer  generally. 

"  His  late  rejoynder  written  ottninst  the  blahop  of 
Saliubury."— /bi:  Martyrt,  p.  l,76S, 

2.  Law:  The  answer  of  a  defendant  to  the 
plaiiitilf's  replication,  being  the  fourth  stage 
in  the  pleadings  in  an  action.  It  is  followed 
by  a  surrejoinder  (q.v.). 

"  The  n-plicatlon  must  supnort  the  declaration,  and 
the  r.^oftn/rr  must  nupport  tlic  plea,  witliimt  depart, 
ijig  out  of  it." —lUackttone  :  Comment.,  bit.  111.,  ch.  IL 

*  re-J^n'~der,   *  re-Joyn-der,  r.i.     [Ke- 

JoiNi>Ett.  s.]     To  make  rej-ly  ;  to  reply. 

"  Nathan  shall  rejoynder  with  a  Thou  art  the  man." 
—Bamtnond:   H'orAa.  iv.  604. 

*  re-j6in'-dure,  «.     [Rejoin.]     The  act  of 
rejoining  or  joining  again. 

"  Beguiles  our  Itpe 
Of  all  rejoindure." 

.ihuXesp.  :  Troiltia  A  Creuida,  It.  l. 

*  re-J^nt',  "  re-joyntr  v.t.    [Pref.  «-,  and 

Eng.  j.iinr  (q.v.).  j 

1.  To  joint  anew  ;  to  reunite  the  joints  of. 

"  Ezekiel  saw  dry  bones  rejoynted  and  relnspEred 
with  \\U."— Barrow:  Returrecti'm  o/theBodyor  fUth. 

2.  To  fill  up  the  joints  of,  as  of  stones  or 
bricks  in  buihiings,  when  the  mortar  hits  been 
displaced  by  age  or  the  action  of  the  weather. 

'  re-Jolt',  s.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  jolt,  s.  (q.v.).] 
A  reacting  or  repeated  jolt  or  shock. 


"  re-jolt',  v.t.  [Pref,  «-,  and  Eng.  jolt,  v. 
(((.v.).J  To  jolt,  shake,  or  shock  again;  to 
rebound. 

'  re-joum',    '  re-joame,    v.t.     [Fr.    r<- 

ajourtur,{rviu  re-  =  Jtgain,  buck,  and  tuijounter 
=  to  adjtmni(q.v.).] 

1.  To  adjourn  ;  to  postpone  or  put  off  to  a 
future  day  or  hearing  ;  U^  defer,  to  ilelay, 

"  I  am  right  sorry  that  my  coming  to  Venice  Is  rw* 
Joumed  a  month  or  twu  longer.'  ~flelitttita>  H'oC 
tonlana,  p.  '02. 

2.  To  send  for  inforinntlon,  proof,  or  the 
like ;  to  refer. 


"  To  the  Scrlnturea  themselree,  I  reJourne  all  snch 
atfaelitlealsplrita."— Aurron:  Anatomy <if  Jfetaurholy, 
l\  37. 

•  rS  joum'-mdnt,  s.  [Rejourn.]  An  ad' 
jourrinH'iit,  a  postponement. 

"  Tlie  I^rsctor^  Wing  lil«  Jiiilges,  and  favoiiitng 
Verrr«.  had  mailo  ••>  mam  rWi<iirri»trrir*  and  delays, 
that  they  had  driven  It  off  to  the  hut  day  of  hearing.'* 
—north  :  Plutarch,  p.  714. 

•  re-jiid^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  r«-,  an<l  Eng.  judge,  v, 
0).v.).J  To  judge  or  examine  agiiin  ;  to  re- 
cxHuiine  ;  to  rail  to  a  new  trial  and  decision. 

"  Rej\ui0»  hisacte,  and  dignify  dlaKraoe." 

/■»>"■     Kf  («  H.trley,  I.  SO. 

"  re-ju'-vdn-ate,  v.t.  [IM.  re-  :=  again,  and 
^uivriK*!  ==  yiuing.]  To  make  young  again;  to 
rt'Ht^ire  t4>  youth. 

•  r6-ju-v6n-68  99nce,  *  ro  ju-v£n•> 
68-99Il-9y,  a.     [I'lvf.  re.,  and  Kng.  jutfruu- 


hSil,  h6^;  p6i^t,  }6^\;  cat,  90II.  ohoruB,  9hin,  bench;  go.  ^em;  tMn,  (hla;  sin,  af ;  oicpoot,  Xonophon.  oifiBt.    ph  -  6 
-olan,  -tlon  ~  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  abiiii;  -(Ion,    (Ion  -  zb&n.      ctouB,    tlous,    slous     eliilii.     t>lo.    die,  A:c.  =  b9l,  d^L 
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rejuvenescent — relative 


«7icfi(q.v.).]     Tlie  state  of  beins  or  becoming 
young  again  ;  a  renewing  of  youth. 

"That sudden  rejutienesceTtce  of  the  old  student" — 
Obterver.  Dec,  20.  lB8i. 
^  Hejnveitescence  of  a  cell : 
Bot. :  The  renewal  of  a  cell ;  the  formation 
of  a  single  new  cell  ft-uni  the  protoplasm  of  a 
cell  already  in  existence.    (^Thome.) 

*  re-ju-ven-es -gent,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  juvenescent  tq.v.).]  Being  or  becoming 
young  again. 

"  The  Crawley  House  in  Great  Gaunt  Street  was 
quite  r^uvcnetcetit,  and  ready  for  the  reception  of 
Sir  Pitt."— Thackeruy :   yanity  Fair  (eil.  1886),  ii.  113. 

*re-ju'-ven-ize,  ''.(.  [Lat.  re-  again,  and 
juvenis  =  y^iung.]  To  make  young  again  ;  to 
rejuvenate. 

*  reke,  w.i.    [Reek.] 

*rek-en,  v.L  or  i.    [Reckon.] 

re-kin' -die,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
kindle  {ci.v.).'] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  kindle  again  or  anew ;  to  set  on  flre 
again. 

"  Does  not  this  wise  philosopher  assert 
The  radiant  sun's  exiiuyuiaird  every  night, 
Aud  every  mom,  rekinrtl«d.  darts  his  liglit?" 

Blackmor« :  CreaCio'i,  iv. 

2.  To  inflame  or  rouse  anew  or  afresh. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  inflamed  or  roused 
anew. 

"Straight  her  rekindling  eyea  reeume  their  fire." 
Thumson  :  To  the  Prince  <tf  fVaiet. 

•re-kins',  r.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  king 
(q.v.).]  To  make  king  again;  to  restore  to 
the  rank  or  position  of  a  king. 

"You  haasard  lease,  reiiinging  him." 
War^ter :  Atbioitt  England  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi, 

*^rekke,  v.i.    [Reck.] 

*  re-knowl-edge  (fc  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  knowledge  (q.v.).]  To  confess  a 
knowledge  of  ;  to  acknowledge. 

"But  in  that  yon  h%ve  rehnty^o! edged  Jesus  Crist« 
the  autor  of  saluacion." — Udal :  Luke  it 

•  re-lade',  t'.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  lade 
(q.v.).]    To  lade  or  load  again  ;  to  reload. 

re-laid',  prU.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Relay,  v.] 

rS-lais'  (s  silent),  s,     [Fr.] 

Fort.  :  A  narrow  walk,  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
width,  left  withuut  the  rampart  to  receive 
the  earth  which  may  be  washed  down,  aud 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  ditch. 

•  re-la-ment',  v.t.  [Pref.  r^-,  and  Eng. 
lameTit,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  lament  over  again. 

"  They  find  enough,  ah  !  without  mine. 
To  relament  iheir  owne." 

C'yprimi  Academy  {\fiVt),  ii.  12. 

re-land',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  land,  v. 
(q-v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  land  again  ;  to  set  or  put 
again  on  land  or  shore. 

"Clandestinely  re'dJirferf  in  some  other  part  of  the 
©otintry." — Smith:   Wtuilth  of  yationt.  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii- 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  go  on  shore  again  after 
having  embajked. 

•  re-l^ps'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  rela.ps(e);  -able.] 

Capable  of  relap.sing  ;  liable  to  relapse. 

re-lapse',  v.i.  (L;it^  relapsits,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
lubur  =  to  slide  back  :  re-  —  back,  and  labor  = 
to  glide.] 

*  1.  To  slip  back ;  to  fall  back  ;  to  turn 
back. 

"  Vou  slip  your  hold,  and  change  your  side, 
Relapting  from  a  ueccaswy  guiile  " 

Dryden :  Hind  *  Panther,  iL  486. 

2.  To  fall  or  slip  back  into  a  former  bad 
state  or  practice  ;  to  backslide. 

"They  enter  into  the  justified  state,  and  eo  continue 
all  aluiig,  Uiile&s  they  relapie." — tyatertand:  H'orti, 
Ix.  46t. 

3.  To  fall  back  from  n  state  of  recovery  or 
convalescence;  to  suffer  a  relapse  in  health. 

re-l&pse',  s.    [Relapsk,  v.] 

1.  A  falling  or  sliding  back,  especially  into 
a  fnnner  bad  state  of  morals,  piactice,  or 
health  ;  regi'ession  from  convalescence  or 
recovery  to  ill-liealth  or  sickness ;  backsliding. 

"  I  dare  defy  the  malice  of  my  stars 
To  cause  a  new  rfhtpse  inti>  dist^-mper." 

TiLke:  Ailvcriturea  of  Five  tiourt,  v. 

*2.  One  who  has  fallen  bat-k  into  vice  or 
error;  siieiHf.,  one  who  has  fallen  back  into 
error  after  havin;^  recanted  it. 


re-lapsed',  a.     [Relapse,  v.] 

Roman  Church  :   Ai)plied  to  a  heretic  who, 
after  recantiug  his  errors,  relapses  into  thera 


"  Indeuouring  himselfe  to  declare  that  EugenioB 
wa3  not  relapsed." —Fox :  JUartj/rt.  p.  615. 

re-laps'-er,  s.     [Eng.  relaps(e),  v.  ;  -er.]    One 
who  relapses  into  vice  or  error. 

"  Of  Indignation  lastly,  at  those  speculative  relaj-serg 
that  have,  out  of  policy  or  guiltiuesse,  abandoned  a 
knowne  and  received  troth."— Bp.  Sail:  .St.  Pauii 
Combat. 

re-laps-ing, pr.  par.  or  «.     [Relapse,  v.] 
relapsing-fever,  s. 

Pathol.  :  An  epidemic  contagious  fever  due 
to  spirilla  in  the  blood,  developed  by  squalor, 
poverty,  and  bad  hygit-nic  conditions.  The 
invasion  is  sudden,  with  a  temi,>ei-ature  of 
from  107°  to  108"  at  first  without  remission, 
then  rapid  subsidence  withiB  a  week,  followed 
by  a  relapse  usually  within  seven  days  of  the 
first  attack,  generally  between  the  third  and 
fifth  days.  Unless  complications  exist,  the 
prognosis  is  good,  and  the  mortality  very 
slight.     It  is  common  in  Ireland. 

re-late',  v.t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  relater==to  relate,  from 
Low  Lat.  rdaio  =  to  relate,  from  Lat.  relatiis, 
pa.  par.  of  re/cro  —  to  bring  back,  to  relate  : 
re-  =  back,  again,  and  fero  =  to  bring ;  Sp. 
relater.] 
A*  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  bring  back  ;  to  restore. 

"  Both  light  of  heven  and  strength  of  men  relate.' 
Spenier:  F.  Q,..  III.  viil  61. 

*  2.  To  refer  or  ascribe,  as  to  a  source  or 
origin. 

3.  To  tell,  to  narrate,  to  recite,  to  rehearse, 
to  describe. 

'  Relate  your  wrongs." 

Sihaketp. :  Mearure  for  Mecuure,  ▼.  1. 

*  4.  To  refer,  to  enroll. 

"Canonised  aud  related  lata  tiit  nvtmher  ot  aalnta." 
— Becon  :   H'orkt,  p.  la?. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  reference  or  regard  ;  to  refer ;  to 
have  relation  ;  to  have  a  certain  meaning  or 
force  when  considered  in  connection  with 
something  else. 


*  2.  To  make  reference  ;  to  take  account. 
{Fuller.) 

*^  To  rdate  on^'s  self:  To  vent  one's  thoughts 
in  words. 

•'  A  man  were  better  relate  hirtuelf  to  a  statue,  than 
Bud'eiT  his  thoughts  tu  pass  in  smother." — Bacon. 

re-lat'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Relate.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  .*  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Recited,  narrated,  told,  rehearsed. 

2.  Allied  by  kindred  or  consanguinity  ;  con- 
nected by  blood  or  alliance. 

3.  Standing  in  a  certain  relation  or  connec- 
tion ;  connected  :  as,  The  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  are  closely  related. 

II,  Musi^ :  The  same  as  Relative  (q.v.). 

re-lat'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  related  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  related. 

re-lat'-er,  s.     [Eng.  relate);  -er.]     One  who 
relates  or  narrates  ;  a  narrator,  a  describer. 


re-la' -tion,  *  re-la-ci-on,  *  re-la-cy-on, 

s.  [Fr.  relation,  from  rtlater ^to  relate  (q.v.)  ; 
Sp.  relacion. ;  Ital.  relasione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  relating,  narrating,  or  telling  ; 
recital,  narration,  account,  rehearsal 

"Ther  made  relacyon  of  that  they  had  done." — 
Bernrra:    Froissart ;  Cront/cle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiii 

2.  That  which  is  related,  narrated,  or  told  ; 
a  narrative,  an  account. 

3.  Respect,  reference,  regard.  (Generally 
in  the  ptirase,  iu  reldtion  to.) 

"  The  intent  and  purtwse  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty." 

Shakesp.  :     Merchant  of  t'enice,  Iv.  1. 

4.  Connection  perceived orimagined  between 
things  ;  the  condition  of  being  such  or  such 
in  respect  to  something  else. 

"  When  the  mind  bo  considers  one  thing  that  it 
does,  as  it  were,  bring  it  to,  and  set  It  hy  .■\iii.lber,  and 
carry  its  view  from  one  to  totlier;  tins  is,  as  the 
words  import,  relation  and  respect."— /.oct«  ;  Unman 
Vnderitanding,  bk.  ii..  ch,  xxv. 


5.  Connection  by  kinship  or  consanguinity; 
relationship  ;  tie  by  birth  or  inarriage. 

"  Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  the  poor,  tboo^ 
they  Lave  no  relation  to  MB.'SpraX  :  Sermons. 

6.  One  who  is  connected  by  kinship  or  con- 
sanguinity ;  a  relative  ;  a  kinsman  or  kins* 
woman. 

Friends  as  ye  are,  and  near  relations  too." 
Fawkes:  ApoUvniut  Rhodiut;  ArgonntUfct,  U. 
II.  Tedmically : 

1.  Arch.  :  The  direct  conformity  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  whole,  of  the  diflerent  parts 
of  a  building. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  The  act  of  a  relator,  at  whose  instance  an 
information  is  allowed  to  be  filed. 

"  The  statute  9  Ann,  c  20,  permits  an  information 
in  nature  of  i^uo  warranto  to  ne  brought  nith  leaveof 
the  Court,  at  the  relation  of  any  person  desiring  t» 
prosecute  tbe  same  (who  is  then  styled  the  relator) 
against  any  person  usurping,  lutrudin^  Into,  or  uu- 
lawfully  holding  any  franchise  or  office  ui  any  city."— 
Blackttnne  :  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  17. 

(2)  When  two  diff"erent  things  or  other 
things  are  accounted  as  one,  and  by  some  act 
done,  the  thing  subsequent  is  said  to  take 
effect  by  relation  from  the  time  preceding. 

3.  Logic :  One  of  the  ten  predicaments  or 
accidents  belonging  to  substance. 

4.  Math. :  Ratio,  proportion.  Two  quantities 
are  said  to  be  related  to  each  other  when  they 
have  anything  in  common,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  compared  with  each  other. 

^  Inharmonic  relation  :  [Inharmonic,  HJ. 

re-la'-tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  relation;  -a?.] 
*  1,  Having  relation  or  kindred  ;  related. 
2.  Indicating  a  relation,  as  a  relational  part 
of  speech,  as  contradistinguished  from  no- 
tional.    The  pronoun,  preposition,  and  con- 
Junction  are  relational  parts  of  speech. 

•  re-la' -tlon-ist,  s.     [Eng.  relation;  -ist.]    A 
relation,  a  relative. 

re-la' -tion-ship,  a.     [Eng.  relation;  ship.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  related  by 
kindred,  affinity  or  other  alliance  or  connec- 
tion. 

"  That  partiality  of  long  acquaintance  or  of  relation- 
Mkip."—Knox :  Essays.  Xo.  166. 

2.  A  tie  of  kindred  or  affinity. 
*rel'-a-tist,  s.  [Eng.  relat{e);  -ist]  A  relative. 

"  It  puts  so  large  a  distance  'twixt  the  tongue  and 
the  hcxrt.  that  they  are  seldom  relatute."~ Howell: 
Vocai  Forest,  p.  10. 

rel'-a-tive,  *  rel-a-tif,  a.  &  $.    [Fr.  relatiA 
from  relator  =  to  relate  (q.v.);  8p.,  Port,  A 

Ital.  rekitivo.] 

A.  .4s  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Having  relation,  reference,  or  respect  to 
or  bearing  on  something  ;  relevant,  pertinent; 
having  close  connection. 

"  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relatiiie  than  thia."    Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iL  i. 

2.  Depending  upon  or  incident  to  relation; 
not  absolute  or  existing  by  itself;  considered 
as  belonging  to  or  respecting  something  else. 

"  Relative  rights  of  persons  are  incident  to  them  as 
members  of  society,  and  standing  in  various  relalioru 
to  each  other." — Bluckstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iL,  cti.  I. 

IL  Gram. :  Applied  to  a  word  which  relates 
or  refers  to  another  word,  sentence,  or  part  of 
a  sentence,  which  is  called  the  antecedent: 
as,  a  relative  pronoun.    [B.  II.  l.J 

B,  As  substantii^e : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  two  things  having  a  certain  rela^ 
tion  ;  something  considered  in  itii  relation  to 
something  else, 

2.  A  person  connected  by  kinship  or  con- 
sanguinity ;  a  person  allied  by  blood ;  a  rela- 
tion ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

"  Our  friends  and  relatieet  stand  weeping  by." 

Fon\frct :  Prospect  of  Death. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :  A  word  which  relates  to  or  re- 
presents another  word  or  phrase,  called  its 
antecedent ;  a  word  which"  refers  back  to  a 
sentence  or  member  of  a  sentence,  or  to  a 
series  of  sentences,  constituting  its  antece- 
dent ;  a  relative  pronoun,     [Pronoun.] 

"  The  relative  pronouns  are  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  connectives  by  which  we  bind  together 
8en:irat€  nssertions,  making  a  period  out  of  what  woul  J 
otherwiae  be  a  lunse  acpregatlon  of  phraaes.  They  are 
pn.nouna  with  conjunctive  force  ;  they  fasten  dis- 
tinctly to  their  antecedent  an  assertion  which  would 
otherwise  be  connected  with  it  only  by  iniplicjition." — 
U'AifHcj  .-  Life  *  Growth  of  Language,  p.  95. 

2.  Logic:  A  relative  term. 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite.  cur.  riile.  foM ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


relatively— releasement 
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relative-chord*  a. 

Mvsic  :  A  coramoii  chorri  made  up  of  nntea 
taken  from  the  scale:  as,  the  cliords  of  d 
mmnr,  £  iniiior,  v  m^jor,  o  major  and  a  ininor 
are  relative  to  the  chord  or  scale  of  r,  Xh'^na 
being  the  only  common  chords  which  can  be 
made  from  the  scale  of  c. 

relatlve-clironology,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  fixing  the  date  of  one  geological 
event  relatively  to  that  of  another.  Thus  a 
certain  geological  event  is  stit-,  d  to  have  been 
pre-glacial,  and  another  post-glaciul ;  but  how 
many  years  elapsed  since  the  one  or  tlio  other 
took  place  is  unknown.     tCuRoNOLOOV,  H  9.J 

relative  -  gravity.   «.      The   same   as 

fiPiCClKIC-UllAVri  V  ('1- v.). 

relative-key,  s. 

Music:  A  key  whose  first,  thirtl,  and  fifth 
degrees  form  a  common  chord  made  up  of 
notes  of  the  key  to  which  it  is  related.  Thus  d 
minor,  e  minor,  f  major,  o  major,  and  a  minor 
are  relative  keys  of  c;  the  tirst.  tliird,  and 
fifth  of  each  of  these  scales  forming  one  of  the 
relative  chords  of  c 

relative -mode,  s. 

iliLsic:  The  mode  which  the  composer  inter- 
weaves with  the  principal  mode  in  the  flow  of 
the  harmony. 

relative -motion,  s.  The  change  of  the 
relative  place  of  a  ni'iving  body,  with  respect 
to  some  other  body  also  in  motion. 

relative -place,  s.  That  part  of  space 
Whicli  is  considered  with  regard  to  other  ad- 
jacent objects. 

relative-term,  s. 

I/}gic :  A  term  which  implies  relation,  as 
master,  servant,  husband,  wile. 

relative-time,  *.  The  sensible  m^-asure 
of  any  part  of  duration  by  me:ins  of  motion. 

rSl'-a-tivC-l^,  "dp.  [En^.  relative ;  -ly.)  In 
a  relative  manner ;  as  resprcting  something 
else ;  In  relation  or  respect  to  something 
else;  not  absolutely  ;  comparatively. 

"  Not  only  retaKtxlf/.  bat  absolutely  leoa."— Owen  ; 
tTIasM.  Ifammalia,  p.  82. 

rel'-a-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  relative;  -ness.] 
The"  quality  or  state  of  being  relative  or  of 
fcaviug  relation  ;  relativity. 

•rel-a-tiv'-i-t^,  s.  (Eng.  relatiiKe);  -ity.] 
The  same  as  Rei.ativeness  (q.v.). 

"  The  supposed  tufiucnce  of  the  relativUy  of  know- 
ledge."—Srif.  Quarterlif  Review,  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  *81  (1873). 

rS-la'-tor,  5.     [Lat.,  from  rdatus,  pa.  par.  of 

reftio  =  to  relate  ((i.v.).J 

•  1.  Ord,  Laiuj. :  One  who  relates  or  nar- 
rates ;  a  naiTator,  a  reciter. 

**  A  known  perton  in  the  rcMror'icoontry,"— 5ot7e; 

Worki,  iM.  M. 

2.  Law:  A  private  person,  at  whose  instance 
an  information  is  allowo  1  to  be  fded,  and  in 
whose  behalf  certain  writs  are  Issued  ;  a  prose- 
cutor. 

"  Ererv  rrtator  ■b»ll  five  security  not  only  to  pros*- 
<nit«  the  Information  with  eirei-t,  hut  nUo  to  pay  cost* 
to  the  defendant  in  oue  he  Iw  nccpiltted  tbereon."— 
Blackttont :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  21. 

t  rS-la'-trlz,  a,    [The  fern,  form  of  Lat.  rtla- 
tor(q.v.).] 
Law :  A  female  relator  (q.v.). 

rS-lftz*,  v.t.  &i.     [Lat.  Ttlaxo,  from  r«-  =  back, 
and    laxo  =  to    loosen  ;    laxns  =  loose  ;    Fr. 
reUixer ;  Sp,  &  Port.  reUuutr ;  Ital.  reiassare, 
riUmnare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  slacken  ;  to  make  slark  or  less  tense 
or  rigid  ;  to  loosen. 

"  Horror  chl?l 
Ban  through  bis  vetiis,  and  nil  hli  Joints  r^nx'd' 
Mitlon:  />.  L..  \x.  99L. 

2.  To  make  less  dense,  thick,  or  close  ;  to 
open  ont. 

"  Nor  tenr'd  It  to  r^tas  their  serrlefl  flIoa>." 

.Vitt-ii:  P.  L..  vl.  ftm. 

8,  To  make  loss  strict^  severe,  or  rigorous  ; 
to  abate,  to  remit,  to  moilify.  to  morlcrato. 

••  Not  till  ihni  dftV  ■hfill  Jove  rtitx  )■!■  rft|(.'. 
Nor  one  of  all  tdc  tnnvctilv  ln^il  «-(ii;ik-'- 

/•o/ir  ;   Utin^r;  ih<ut  xf.  74. 

4.  To  relievo  from  conallpatlon  ;  to  open  or 
looften,  as  the  bowels. 

5.  To  remit,  abate,  or  lonsen  In  respect  to 
attention,  nnpllcation.  efTort,  or  exertion  :  as, 

To  relax  one  .s  efforts. 


•  6.  To  relieve  from  close  attention  or  ap- 
pliciition  ;  to  attonl  r*.daxation  t*> ;  to  divert : 
as,  Couversatiou  reiojces  the  mind  of  a  student. 

•  7.  To  diminish,  to  abate  ;  to  take  away. 

■■  He  may  not  ivfterwurdB  find  rrnjon  to  luld  or  relax 
thentn>m.'~-Saarch:  Light  ef  Nature,  toL  li.  pt  iii., 
cb.  XXlT. 

"  8.  To  hand  over;  to  turn  over.  {Prescott.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  l>ecome  loose,  or  less  tense  or  rigid. 

'■  I  fear,  relax'd  with  mldnlfht  dew8. 
The  striut^a  their  fonuer  aid  refuse." 

Byron  :  f>o>n  Anacreon. 

•  2.  To  abate  in  severity ;  to  become  less 
strict,  severe,  or  rigorous. 

3.  To  remit  in  attention  or  application  ;  to 
unbend  ;  to  take  relaxation. 

•  re-lax',  o.  di  s.     [Relax,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Relaxed,  loosened. 

■■The  motion  and  activity  of  thu  body  conslateth 
chiL-fiy  In  the  sinews,  winch,  wlieu  the  southnrn  wind 
bloweth.  are  more  rehix.'— Bacon  :  A'at.  BUt.,  J  831. 

B,  Assxihst.:  Relaxation. 

"Tis  not  denyed  but  laboun  and  cares  uny  have 
their  rflaxst  and  recreations."— /"eWAam.'  Ilvtalve4, 
pt  Li.,  res.  ftS. 

•  re-l^x'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rtlax;  -ahle.}  Cap- 
able of  being  relaxed  or  omitted  ;  admitting 
of  relaxation. 

"  Suppose  It  be  relaxnt^a  to  him  by  somo  pardon," — 
Barrow:  Strrnont.  vol  ii..  stT.  'ii. 

re-l&X'-ant,  s.  [Lat.  relaxans,  pr.  par.  of 
reitLro="to  relax  (q.v.).]  A  medicine  which 
relaxes  or  opens. 

■  re-lix'-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  r<?«jraf»s,  pa.  par. 
of  rdojco  =  to  relax  (q.  v.).]     To  relax. 

"  Man's  body  r«laxaled  by  reason  uf  the  heat  of  the 
smiimer.^'— remier .-    Via   lUcta   ad   Vilam   Longam, 

p.  265. 

re-lS-X-a'-tlon,   s.      [Fr-,  f''oni  Lat.   relaxa- 
tionem,   a-'cus.    of    relaxatio,    from   relajntu.^, 
pa.  par.  of  re;axo  =  to  relax  (q.v.);  Sp.  relaxa- 
clou;  litil.  relassazione,  TUassasioiie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  relaxing  or  making  less  tense 
or  rigid  ;  the  state  of  being  relaxed  or  loos- 
ened ;  a  diminution  of  tension,  closeness,  firm- 
ness or  rigidity. 

"  Relaxation  of  the  lan^ild  frame." 

Coxvper  :  Ta*k.  L  81. 

2.  The  act  of  relaxing  or  moderating  in 
strictness,  severity,  or  rigour. 

"  Ahateiiienta  and  relnxatlont  ol  the  laws  of  Christ." 
—  yVatfrland  :  WorXi.  vl.  26. 

3.  A  remission  or  abatement  of  effort,  ap- 
plication, or  attention :  as,  Uie  reZorafiofi.  of 
one's  efforts. 

4.  The  act  of  refreshing,  or  recreating  ;  an 
occupation  or  state  intended  to  give  i-elicf  to 
mind  or  body  after  effort ;  a  recreation. 

■■  For  wbftt  kingq  derm  a  toll,  fui  well  they  may. 
To  him  ia  relaxmion  and  mere  t't'iy  " 

Covoper:  Table  Talk.  158. 

IL  Pathol. :  Laxity,  absence  of  tension, 
firmness,  or  tone  in  the  muscles,  &c.,  or  in 
the  system  generally. 

^  Letters  f>frelax^tt ion  : 

Scots  Lair :  Letters  passing  the  signet, 
whereby  a  debtor  was  relieved  from  the  horn, 
that  is  fVom  personal  diligence.  Such  b-'tters 
are  not  now  employed  in  <:ivil  coses,  but  in 
criminal  prosecutions.  One  who  has  been 
ontl.iwed  may  apply  to  the  court  of  justiciary 
for  h-tters  of  relaxation  reponing  him  against 
the  suntcnco. 

•  re-l&x'-a-tive,  o.  &  s.     [O.  Fr.  relaxati/.] 

A.  A'sadj.:  ITtiving  the  power  or  quality 
of  T'laxing ;  laxative. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  medicine  or  other  thing  which  has 
power  to  relax  ;  a  laxative  medicine, 

"  Yoo  must  u»o  rftaxntlff*." 

BenJotuon:  .Vaffnetic  Lady. 

2.  That  which  aflTords  relaxation  ;  a  relaxa- 
tion. 


Lat. 


rfi-lay*,  •  ro-layo,  s.     pFr.  rttais  =  a  relay  ; 
imb.   from    Low  I^t.   relaj^is  =  loose,   lax ; 
it.  rW<Lro  =  to  reinx  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ordinary  Laniitia(fe : 

i.  A  supply  of  anything  provided  or  kept 
in  fttorf  for  .■lifor^llnj;  ndit-f  from  time  to  time, 
or  at  succosslvo  Htn;;es. 

*■  Change  of  fnlHes  an'T  rffav  nf  Jot." 

rnuiiff-  .viffftt  niaiij/ht*.  It,  sso. 

2.  Sveci/..  a  supply  or  set  of  fresh  honie.s 
pinrwl  at  certain  stamps  on  Iho  rood  in  readi- 


ness to  relieve  others,  so  that  the  traveller 
may  proceed  without  delay. 

"  The  king,  however,  and  the  (jreat  officers  of  stai^ 
wer«  able  to  oouiwaitd  refays."— ifooauJajr ;  Bttt, 
Sm0.,  oh.  Ul. 

*  3.  A  fresh  set  of  horses,  or  hounds,  or 
both,  placed  in  reaiUness  at  certain  places  to 
bo  used  to  relieve  others,  in  case  the  game 
pursued  came  that  way. 

"  rpicyj  now  dlBiKiaK-  their  choice  r*/nyi 
Of  burse  and  houutls,  etch  llku  e»t.-h  other  (leeL* 
Dapeitanl :  Oondiltert.  1.  S. 

II.  Tdegr. ;  A  device  for  enabling  telegraphic 
messages  to  be  sent  over  very  long  disUinces. 
The  whole  line  is  divided  into  sections,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  is  a  relay.  This  con- 
sists simply  of  an  elcctro-magni'tic  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  first  current,  enfeebled  by 
travelluig  over  the  first  section  of  the  line,  is 
only  used  to  send  a  current  from  a  fresh 
battery  on  to  the  next. 

^  Rela.y  of  ground :  Ground  laid  up  in  fal- 
low.    {Richardson.) 

relay-magnet,  5.    [Relay,  IL] 

re-lasr',  v.t.  fPref.  re-,  and  Eng.  lay  (q.v.).] 
Tu  lay  again  ;  as,  To  relay  a  pavement. 

rel'-bon,  s.  (The  Chilian  name.)  Tlie  rool 
of  Calceolaria  arachnoidea  collected  In  Chili  to 
dye  woollen  cloth  crimson. 

•  re-leas'-a-ble,    "  re~lcase'~a-ble,  a. 

(Eng.   rtkdsie) ;  -tdjU.]     Capable  of* being  t*.-- 
leased  or  remitted. 

'■Suoli  [iuipoats]  heiup  not  r eleatf title." —lirajitan: 
Poly-oibinn,  e.  11.    (lUudt.) 

re-lease'  (1).  *  re-lese,  *  re-lesse,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  rekssier  (Fr.  relaisser)^  from  Lat. 
relaxo  =  to  relax  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  set  loose  again  ;  to  set  free  from  re- 
straint, confinement,  or  servitude ;  to  liber- 
ate, to  free,  to  set  at  liberty. 

"  Knowest  thou  not  th«t  I  have  power  to  crucify 
thee,  aud  have  power  to  relifaie  thee?  —John  xlx.  10. 

2.  To  free  ftom  pain,  care,  trouble,  grief,  or 
other  evil. 

3.  To  free  from  obligation  or  penalty ;  as, 
To  release  another  from  a  debt. 

4.  To  quit,  to  remit,  to  let  go,  as  a  lepal 
claim;  to  discharge  or  leliiiquish  as  aright 
to  lands  or  tenements  by  conveyint;  it  to 
another  who  has  some  right  or  estate  in 
possession. 

*  5.  To  let  go,  to  cancel.    (Deut.  iv.  2.) 

*  6.  To  relax,  to  slacken. 

'■  It  iiv\y  not  seem  hard,  it  In  cases  o(  neceuity, 
cerLiiin  prontitble  ordimuLces  sometimes  b«  r^leated, 
nithiT  tiiMi  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to  tlia 
general  rigor  thereof/'— //ooter  ;  Hcclea.  Pohtg. 

re-Icase'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  lease,  v. 
((l.v.).]     To  lease  again  or  anew. 

re-lease'  're-lees,  *re-les,  *re-lcae.  t. 

(llELEASK  (1),  V.\ 

I.  OrdinaT~y  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  releasing,  liberating,  or  freeing 
from  restraint,  conthiement,  or  servitude  ;  the 
slate  of  being  released  ;  liberation. 

2.  Liberation  or  freeing  from  pain,  care, 
trouble,  grief,  or  other  evil. 

3.  Liberation  or  discharge  from  ubiigatinn, 
penalty,  responsibility,  or  claim  of  any  kind  ; 
acquittance. 

"Our  piirdon  must  Include  a  reltatt  from  both."— 
Scott :  Chri*lian  Life,  l>t.  11.,  oh.  vli. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Law  :  A  discharge  of  a  right;  an  Instru- 
ment in  writing,  by  which  estates,  rights, 
titlcJi,  entries,  actions,  and  other  things  are 
extinguished  and  discliarge<l.  iind  soniftirnea 
transferred,  abridged,  or  enlarged  ;  aud,  in 
general,  it  signilies  a  person's  giving  up  or 
discharging  tliti  right  or  action  he  lias,  or 
claims  to  have,  against  another  or  his  lands. 

"  Relttuei  are  a  dlikcharvo  or  convt-ysuce  of  a  man's 
t\«\\K  In  lanilii  or  trn'-nirnt*  tomioUmr  that  hulh  viHiie 
fiiriiicr  estttte  lit  \'^M»v^m\^Jt^."—Hiac^U^ot\m:  VutHmfit.. 
hk.  11.,  ch.  SO. 

2.  Steiim-eng. :  The  opening  of  the  exhatut- 
port  before  the  stroke  U  tlulslicd  to  lessen  the 

twuk-piesHiire. 

rd-leaa-oo'. «.    IRng.  rtlmsf^e),  v. ;  -er.] 

Jjiw:  The  person  to  whom  a  release  it  given  ; 
a  rolesHi'O. 

*rS-loaao'-mSnt.  «.  (Kng.  rtleasn  ;  .mtntJ\ 
TIm'  net  of  n'lfii»lng,  libeiTttlng,  or  freeing,  as 
fi'Mii  contlnement,  oblignlion,   i>onaUy,  &a ; 

n^Ii^asc. 

'*  I  am  a  prlaonor,  Motwlthsltnillnf  th«  rWea<e>"i«nl 
of  so  iiiMiy.~— //o(M>r/ .'  lMl*rt.  bk.  If.,  \fl.  SI. 


bSil.  bo^ :  p^t,  J<J^1 :  cat,  90II.  chorus.  9hin,  bon^b ;  go,  Rom ;  thin,  ^hls :  sin.  of ;  expoot,  Xcnophon,  oxlnt.    -lAg, 
-olan,  -tian  ^  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  sbiin :  -t^ion,  -fion  =.  zbtiin.    -olons,    tious,  -aious  -  sban.    -bio,  -die,  ko.  -  bcl.  d^ 
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releaser— relict 


r&-leas'-er,  •  re-lees-er,  s.  [Eng.  Teleas(e), 
V. ;  -CT.]    One  wlio  ur  that  which  releases. 

re-leas'-or,  5.     [Eng.  release),  V.  ;  -or.] 

Law  :  One  who  gives  or  grants  a  release  ;  a 
relessor. 

•  re-lees,  s.    [Release,  s.] 

•re-lefe.  're-leef.  *re-lef,  •  re-lelf, 
•  re-leve.  '  re  liefe.  •  re-Uf,  •  re-lyve. 

s.      [Relief]      Thut    which   is   left;   the    re- 
mains, the  remainder  ;  refuse. 
■  ■  The  releif  ga.diT  thai  in  hepea."    Curior  Mundi,  13,513. 

rel'-e-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  relegatxis,  pa.  par.  of 
relego  — to  send  away,  despatch,  remuve  :  re- 
=  back, away,  and  /ego  =  to  send  ;  Fr.  releguer; 
Sp.  &  Port,  rclegar ;  Ital.  relegare.] 

1.  To  send  away  ;  to  send  out  of  the  way  ; 
to  banish  or  consign  to  some  obscure  position 
or  destination. 

"  We  have  not  rele^'Ued  religion  to  obscure  munici- 
palities or  rustic  villages."— /Jurft«  .■  flench  Jievatution. 

*  2.  To  send  into  exile  ;  to  cause  to  remove 
to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome  for  a  certain 
time. 

rel-e-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  relegatio,  from  reU- 
gntus,  pa.  par.  of  relego  =  to  relegate  (q. v.) ;  Fr. 
relegation;  Sp.  relegacion;  Ital.  releg(u:ione.] 
The  act  of  relegating  ;  banishment,  exile. 

"The  Nicene  fiitheta  procured  a  temporary  decree 
for  his  rf!e!j-ttion."—Bp.  Tat/lor:  Liberty  of  Prophe- 
t!/ing-    (Ep.  Ded.) 

re-lenf,  i\i.  &  t.     [Fr.  ralentir :=  to  slacken, 

to  abate,  from  re-  (Lat.  re-)  =  again;  d  (Lat. 

ad),  and  Lat.   lentus  =  slack,   slow,   pliant, 

akin tolenis  =  soft, smooth, pliant.]  [Lenient.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  become  soft  in  substance  ;  to  soften  ; 
to  become  less  rigid  or  hard  ;  to  give. 

*2.  To  melt,  to  deliquesce,  to  dissolve. 

"From  the  anow-beap'd  Alps, 
To  vernal  suns  relenti'uj,  poura  the  Rhine." 

Thomson  :  liberty,  !v.  SSi. 

*3.  To  become  less  intense;  to  relax,  to 
moderate. 

"The  w.irkmea  let  glass  cool  \>y  degrees  and  in  such 
relentings  of  fire,  as  they  call  their  Dealing  heiits."— 
Diffbff :  On  Botiiei. 

4.  To  become  less  harsh,  severe,  cruel,  or 
obdurate ;  to  become  more  mild,  tender- 
hearted, or  forgiving ;  to  soften  in  temper  ; 
to  yield  ;  to  give  way. 

"  Oh.  then,  at  last  relent :  is  there  uo  place 
Left  lor  repentance  ?  "  JJilton  :  P.  L..  iv.  79. 

*6.  To  stop  ;  to  leave  off. 

"  Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relent.' 
Spenser:  /'.  Q..  IV.  iL  13- 
•B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  slacken,  to  relax,  to  abate,  to  moder- 
ate.    {Speriser:  F.  Q.,  IIL  iv.  49.) 

2.  To  give  up  ;  to  relax,  to  remit. 

"  There's  no  discouragement 
Shall  make  him  once  relent 
His  flrat  avowed  Intent 
To  be  a  pilgrim." 

Bunyan  :  Pilffrim't  Progreu.  pt.  11. 

8.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"All  his  body  shulde  be  dyssolued  and  relented  Into 
■alte  dropea."— JT/j/or  .'  Oovemotir,  bk.  iL,  ch,  xti. 

4.  To  soften,  to  mollify. 

"The  cniell  hart  that  he  bare  toward  the  childe  was 
clerely  thereby  relented." —Qnld^nge  :  Justine,  fo.  3. 

5.  To  repent,  to  be  sorry  for,  to  regret. 
"  She  iiilv  sorry  was.  and  gau  rele^nt 

What  she  had  said."     Spenser  :  F.  Q..  III.  vl  25. 

•re-lenf,  s.  [Relent,  v.]  Remission,  stay, 
delay. 

"  Ne  rested,  till  she  came  without  relent 
Unto  the  land  of  Amazons,  as  she  was  bent." 

Spenser:  F.  q..  V.  viL  a*. 

re-lent' -less,  a.  [Eng.  reknt;  -less.]  In- 
capable of  relenting;  unpitying,  hard-hearted  ; 
unmoved  by  kindness,  tenderness,  or  pity  far 
the  sufferings  or  distresses  of  others;  un- 
relenting, merciless,  pitiless,  obdurate. 

*'  Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate." 

Longfellow :  Coplas  de  Sfanrigite. 

re-lent'-less-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  reUntUss;  -ly.'\ 
In  a  relentless  or  pitiless  manner;  without 
pity  or  compassion. 

•  re-lent' -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  relentless ; 
-ness.)    The  quality  or  state  of  being  relentless, 

*  re-lent '-me  nt,  s.  [Eng.  reUnt ;  -mcnt.] 
The  act  or  state  of  relenting. 

re-les-see',  s.     [Pref.  re-,   and    Eng.    lessee 
(q.v.).] 
Law :  Tlie  persnn  to  whom  a  release  is  granted. 


re'-les-SOr,  5.     [Pref.    re-,    and  Eng.    lessor 

(q.v.).] 

Law  :  The  person  who  executes  a  release. 

re-let,  v.t.  [Tref.  re-,  and  Eng.  Ze(,  v.  (q.v.).] 
To  let  again  or  anew,  as  a  house  ;  to  sublet. 

"  To  hire  laud,  and  even  to  purchase  It,  for  the 
purpose  of  reletting  in  portioua  to  poor  and  industri- 
ous inhabitants.' — St.  James s  Gazette.  Sept.  23,  ItiSd. 

rer-e-van-93?,  •  rel'-e-vanye,  s.      [Eng. 

relevant ;  -cy,  -ce.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  quality  or  stat«  of  affording  relief 
or  aid. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  relevant  or 
bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand  or  the  point 
at  issue  ;  a  [>  pi  i  cable  ness,  pertinence. 

"  The  matter  of  the  charge  which  is  here  called  the 
'  rel^^ancy  of  the  Bible.'  was  to  be  argued  by  lawyers." 
—Burnet:  Ount  Times  {a.a.  1709). 

II.  Scots  Law :  Fitness  or  sufficiency  to 
bring  about  a  decision.  The  relevancy  of  the 
libel  is  the  justice  and  sufficiency  of  the 
matters  therein  stated  to  warrant  a  decree  in 
the  terms  asked.  The  relevancy  of  the  de- 
fence is  the  justice  of  the  allegation  therein 
made  to  elide  the  concUisinn  of  the  libel,  and 
to  warrant  a  decree  of  absolutor. 

rel'-e-vant,  a.  [Ft.,  pr,  par.  of  Telever  =  to 
raise  up,  to  assist  ;  Lat.  relevo  =  tn  lift  up 
again  :  re-  =  again,  and  levo  =  to  lift.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  Relieving,  assisting,  lendingaidor 
support. 

"  To  make  oar  probations  and  arguments  relevant." 
— King  Charles:  Letter  to  A    Henderson,  ic.  p.  55. 

2.  To  the  purpose ;  bearing  on  the  matter 
in  hand  or  the  point  at  issue ;  pertinent, 
applicable,  apposite. 

II.  Scots  Law :  Sufficient  to  support  the 
cause  ;  applied  to  a  plea  which  is  well  founded 
in  point  of  law,  provided  it  be  true  in  fact. 

rel'-e-vant-lSr,  a/fr.  ['Eng.  re velaiU ;  -ly.]  In 
a  relevant  manner  ;  pertinently. 

"  rel-e-va'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  rehvatio,  from 
relevatus,  pa,  par.  of  reiti-o  =  to  raise  or  lift 
up  again.]  [Relevant.]  The  act  of  raising 
or  lifting  up. 

rel-ha'-IU-a,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  Richard 
Relhan,  autlior  of  Flora  Cantabrigiensis.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Relhanie3e(q.v.). 
Ornamental  plants  from  South  Africa  culti- 
vated in  British  greenhouses. 

rel-ha-ni-e-fie,  s.     [Mod.   Lat.    relhani(d); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -efE.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidea. 

re-H-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  reliable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reliable. 

"  The  resistance  of  the  air  can  be  more  accurately 
determined  .  .  .  although  not  with  such  rriiafti/iry  as 
with  the  chronograph." — CasseWs  Technicai  Educator, 
pt  X.,  p.  264. 

re-li'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rely ;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  relied  upon;  fit  or  wnrthy  to  be 
relied  or  depended  on  ;  trustworthy. 

"  Belinble.  dependable,  and  the  rest  of  the  suspi- 
cious g.iiig  which  end  in  able,  are  none  of  them  so 
hopelessly  deformed  aa  this  (parcelable)."— .Vo(m  * 
Queries.  Axig.  21.  1386.  p.  160, 

re-U'-^ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  reliahle ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reliable  ;  re- 
liability. 

re-li'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  reliable) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  relia"ble  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be  relied 


re-ll'-an^e,  s.     [Eng.  rely;  -ance.] 

1.  "The  act  or  state  of  relying ;  the  quality 
or  state  of  being  reliant ;  confident  depend- 
ence ;  confidence,  trust. 

"  My  reliance  on  his  fracted  dates 
Has  smit  my  credit." 

Shakegp. :  Timon  0/  Athent.  IL  1. 

2.  Anything  on  which  one  does  or  may  rely  ; 
a  ground  of  trust  or  confidence. 

re-li'-ant,  a.  [Eng.  rely;  -ant.]  Having,  or 
characterized  by  reliance  or  confidence ;  con- 
fident, self-reliant. 

rel'-ic,  •  rel-ike.  •  rel-ique,  •  rel-yke,  s. 

[Fr.  rdiqiies  =  relies,  remains,  from  Lat. 
relijuias,  accus.  of  reliquifr. -=■  remains,  relics, 
from  relinquri  (pa.  t.  reliqui,  pa.  par.  rclictus) 
=  to  leave  behind  :  re-  =  back,  behind,  and 
linquo  —  to  leave  ;  Sp..  Port.,  &,  Ital.  reliquia.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  remains  or  is  left  arter  the 
loss,  decay,  or  destruction  of  the  rest ;  remains. 

'  The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest. 
Oped  every  window  to  receive  the  guest." 

Dryden:  Palamon  i  Arcite.     (Ded.) 

2.  The  body  of  a  deceased  person  ;  a  corpse. 
So  called  from  the  notion  of  its  being  left 
behind  by  the  soul.    (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"The  bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been  the  cai>- 
taiiia  of  armies,  the  leaders  of  p.'vrties,  the  oracles  of 
seiirites,  and  the  ornaments  of  courtd."— J/acaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  That  which  is  kept  in  memory  of  another ; 
a  souvenir,  a  memento. 

II.  Compar.  Religions:  The  respect  and 
veneration  paid  to  relics  of  the  departed  are 
founded  on  association  of  ideas — that  the  dead 
person  keeps  up  a  connection  with  his  remains 
— and  are  present  in  nearly  every  form  of 
religion.  The  Spartans  were  enjoined  by  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  to  find  and  carry  with  them 
the  bones  of  Orestes  as  a  condition  of  success 
against  the  men  of  Tegaa  (Herod.,  i.  67,  68). 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ed.  1873,  ii.  150,  151)  gives 
many  instances  of  the  preservation  and 
honouring  of  relics  among  tribes  of  low  culture 
in  the  present  day.  In  Jewish  history  we 
read  how  when  the  corpse  of  a  man  "  was  let 
down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha.  he 
revived,  and  stood  on  his  feet"  (2  Kings  xiii. 
21  ;  cf.  Acts  xix.  12).  The  cultus  of  relics 
also  obtains  in  Eastern  religions  ;  the  mythi- 
cal tooth  of  Booddha  is  venerated  at  Kandy. 
The  Caaba  is  now  as  great  an  object  ol"  devotion 
to  Muhammadans  as  was  the  shrine  of  a  saint 
to  medieval  Christian  pilgrims.  But  it  is  in  the 
Roman  Church  that  the  veneration  of  relics  has 
attained  its  maximum.  Addis  and  Arnold  (Cath. 
Diet.)  define  relics  to  be  "  bodies,  orfragments 
of  the  bodies,  of  departed  saints,  articles,  or 
portion  of  articles,  which  they  have  used,  the 
holy  nails,  lance,  spear,  or  fragments  of  the 
True  Cross,  and  the  girdle,  veil,  Ac,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin."  Devotion  to  relics,  which 
dates  from  very  early  times,  rests  on  two 
grounds  :  (1 )  Honouring  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
who  sleep  in  Christ ;  and  (2)  the  belief  that 
God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  honour  the  relics 
of  his  saints,  by  making  them  the  instruments 
of  miracles.  All  Roman  altars  contain  sonw 
relic  or  relics,  placed  in  a  special  repository 
called  the  sepulchre.  Relics  are  usually 
venerated  in  public  by  being  exposed  in  their 
reliquaries  on  the  altar,  with  burning  tights. 
A  special  mass  and  office  may  be  said  in 
churches  possessing  an  important  relic  (in- 
signis  reliijuia)ot  a.  saint  named  in  the  Martyr- 
ology.  In  the  Roman  Breviary  there  are  special 
offices  for  the  Most  Holy  Relics  (to  be  said  on 
the  fourth  or  hist  Sunday  in  October),  for  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  the  Lance  and  Nails,  &c. 

"Abuses  have,  no  doubt,  occurred  In  all  ages  with 
regard  to  relics.  In  1215.  canon  62  of  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  forbade  relics  to  be  sold  or  to  be  ex- 

fosed  outside  of  their  cases  or  shrines,  and  prohibited 
he  public  veneration  of  new  relics  till  their  autheo- 
ticity  had  been  approved  by  the  Fo'pe."— Addis  * 
.Arnold  :  Cath.  Diet.,  p,  714. 

relic-bed,  s. 

Geol.  &  Antkrop. 
ings  the  bed  ly- 
ing immediate- 
Iv  on  the  old 
bed  of  the  lak.>.  njpgtrfBed.Mbd. 
It  is  the  Culiur- 
schickt  of  Ger- 
man, and  the 
Coiiche  archeolo- 
gique  of  French 
authors.  It  con- 
sists of  loose 
peat,  with 
stones,  gravel, 
wood,  charcoal, 
bones,  and  implements.  The  piles  pass  through 
this  bed  into  the  old  bottom  of  the  lake. 

"  It  was  in  this  bed,  which  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence we  will  call  the  Helic-bed,  that  the  heads  of  piles 
were  found.'— Keller  :  Lake  DuteUingt  (ed.  Iice),  t  16. 

relic -Tvorship.  s. 

Compar.  Religions:  The  worship  of  relics, 
especially  of  the  actual  remains  of  the  dead, 

"The  conception  of  such  human  relics  becoming 
fetishes.  Inhabited  or  at  least  act^  throui?h  by  th« 
souls  which  formerly  belonged  to  them,  would  give  » 
rational  explanation  of  much  ret ic-tcor ship  otherwi«e 
obscaie."— Tylor  :  Prim.  Cult.ied.  1873!.  li.  151. 

•  rel'-ic-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  relic;  -ly.]  In  tha 
manner  of  a  relic  or  relics ;  with  great  care 
and  veneration,  as  a  relic.    (Donne :  Satire  2.) 

rel'-ict,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  relictus  (fern,  relicta),  ps 
par.  of  relinqiLO  ;  O.  Fr.  relicte.]    [Relic] 


In  the  Swiss  Lake-dwell- 


^"Wiit^ 


Relic^Bed 


■^  Bed   . 


RELIC-BED. 


I&te,  fat»  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  •amel.  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  ciili,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  ^  a ;  qu  =  Uw, 
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•  Aa  A^  adjective : 

1.  Deserted,  left. 

"  Relict  ithrine».'—F^lfr:  Church  Biit..  L  li.  II. 

2,  Widowed. 

"Bla  relict  Ituiy^—FuUtr:  WorthUa.  il.  11 

B.  As  subst. :  V.  woman  whose  husband  is 
dead ;  a  widow. 

*'  If  the  ffttherv  ftnd  liuabKOda  wcr«  of  the  hounchold 
of  fnitli.  tlirii  certfilnly  their  ri-liria  unil  childri-ii  c«u- 
Qotbf  struiiKvn  111  thla  hooacUoM." — :iprat  ■  &<rrnuiu. 

r5-licf -ed,  a,    [Relict.] 

Law :  Left  dry,  as  land  by  the  sudden  recea- 
Bion  of  ttie  sea. 

rS-Uc'-tlon,  s.    [Relict.] 

/xiw ;  The  sudden  recession  of  the  sea  or 
otlier  water,  so  us  to  leave  the  land  dry  ;  land 
left  dry  by  the  recession  of  the  sea  or  other 
water. 

re-lied',  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Rely.] 

rfi-llef ', '  re-lefe,  •  re-leve.  s.  [O.  Fr.  rele/ 

(Fr.  relief),  from  rehver^to  raise  up,  to  relieve, 
from  I^t.  releuo=  to  lift  up.     In  some  of  the 
senses  more  directly  from  Ital.  Tilievo  (q.v.).  J 
I.  0 nii nary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  relieving;  the  removing, 
wholly,  or  in  part,  of  anything  evil,  painful, 
burdensome,  or  oppressive;  comfort,  allevia- 
tion, aid,  succour  ;  the  state  of  being  relieved, 

"I  willgtre  liiin  iome  relief." 

Shiikvtp.  :  Tempest,  li.  t. 

2.  That  wliich  relieves ;  that  which  miti- 
gates or  removes  pain,  grief,  oppression,  or 
other  evil  ;  specif.,  assistance  given  to  a 
pauper  under  the  poor-laws. 

*'  Ho  seea  the  dire  contafflon  spreAil  so  fast, 
Thftt  where  itaeizes  all  relief  In  vn\a." 

Dryden:  Annus  MirabUis,  cclxlv. 

3.  Legal  remedy  of  wrong. 

4.  Release  from  a  post  or  duty  by  a  substi- 
tute, who  may  act  either  permanently  or  tetu- 

Eorarily  ;  specif.,  the  roleasf  if  a  sentry  from 
is  post,  which  is  taken  by  another  soldier  ; 
also,  the  person  who  thus  relieves  or  takes  the 
place  of  another. 

"To  keep  up  the  nmnWr  of  ri-Ue/i  rw  long  as  they 
may  bo  roqulrod."— />« i/y  Tele-jntph,  Fub.  u,  1885. 

*5.  Broken  meat.  &c.,  given  in  alma. 

•"NotwIthpttAridlii^  tho  tranalie  of  the  alinolgner. 
that  hitb  dm\v  vp  111  the  cloth  nl  the  remiunllcB,  nj 
trotiehoun,  anil  the  reli^  to  horo  to  the  almease."— 
Chaiu-rr  :   Tfstamrnt  t^f  I/ou^,  bk.  i. 

6.  Prnmim-nce  or  distinctness  given  to  any- 
thing by  being  brought  into  close  relation, 
proximity,  or  contract  with  something;  '>lse. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Feudal  Im.w  :  A  fine  or  composition  paid 
by  the  heir  of  a  tenant,  holding  by  kniglit's 
servii.-e  or  other  tenure,  to  the  lord  on  tlio 
death  of  the  ancestor  for  the  privilege  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estate,  which  by  strict  feudal 
law  iiad  lapsed  or  fallen  to  the  lord  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant. 

"The  h*ir.  when  admitted  to  the  feud  which  Mi  aii- 
ceator  po«i>eMed,  lued  generally  to  pay  a  fine  or  nek  now. 
ledifnient  to  the  lord,  tn  hora^a.  arinii,  iii'iney,  mid  tho 
like,  for  tuch  renewal  of  tho  feud  ;  which  wrh  avlled  a 
reli'/.  becauM  It  raiat'd  up  and  r<?-e(ita>>'l»hrd  the 
iahtiitMiee'—Oltickitone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  4. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  sum  exigible  by  a  feudal 
superior  from  the  heir  who  cnt«?rs  on  a  feu  : 
also  called  casualty  of  relief.  Also  ajiplled  to 
the  right  of  recovering  money  paid  in  certain 
cased ;  thus.  If  an  heir  pays  a  debt  legally 
payable  by  an  executor  ho  has  relief  against 
the  executor. 

3.  Fort. :  The  total  height  of  the  parapet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

•4,  Hunt.  :  A  note  on  the  horn  played  on 
arriving  home. 

*'  Aji  you  iotindo<l  the  reoboat  before,  so  now  you 
iniut  ■<jund  the  relee/t  three  X\mt%."— Return  from 

Pamnssus. 

6.  Phyn.  Gmg.  :  Tho  undulations  or  surface 
elevations  of  a  coimtry. 

6.  Pitint.  :  Tho  appearance  of  projection 
and  solidity  in  represented  i>bjects,  «o  as  to 
cause  them  to  appear  precisely  as  they  are 
found  in  nature. 

"  Rrlli-f  I*  prrxliicM  by  oiipoiitnK  and  ■eptratlng  the 
^troiiixl  from  the  fluiire.  either  by  llitht  or  ahadow,  «r 
eoXuixt ."  —  tleynitUis :  Diicouri'  vlll. 

7.  Sculp.,  Arch.,  <tc. :  The  promlneneo  of  a 
Bculpturcd  (Iguro  from  the  plane  Kiirfaco  to 
which  it  is  attached.  According  tothedf^greo 
of  prriininence,  it  is  known  as  alto-relievo 
(q.v.)orhigh  relief,  mezzo-  ordeml-rollef,  and 
bas-relief  or  low  relief. 

"  You  niid  the  flKni^*  ff  manr  anrlent  rnlna  rlnlng 
up  In  A  much  more  l>naiitlfMl  relir/  tliaii  thoM  on  tba 
luiMiorii.'—AtidUon:  On  Am'Uut  Madnls, 


Rellef-charch,  Relief-synod.  5. 

Church  iliM.  <t  l->desiol.  :  Asect  which  arose 
in  Si^otland  in  176J.  A  minister  unaceeptjihle 
to  the  congregation  ,.aving  been  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Inverkeithing,  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunftrrnilino  hesitated  to  proceed  with  his 
settlement.  First  the  Commissinu  of  Assembly 
and  next  the  Assembly  itself,  in  which  the 
Moderate  Party  were  then  dominant,  ordered 
thetntogo  forward.  Six  ministers  refused,  ene 
of  whom,  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Gillespie,  of  Cur- 
nock,  was  deposed  for  contumacy  on  May  23, 
176^.  He  founded  the  tlrst  Relief  Congrega- 
tion, which  on  Oct.  22,  1701,  developed  into 
the  Relief  Presbytery.  Ultimately  it  became 
a  Synod,  and  oh  May  13,  IS'IT,  joined  the 
Secession  Church  [Seck-ssion]  in  founding  the 
United  Presbyterian  Cimrch  (q.v.). 

relief-valve,  s. 

1.  A  valve  belonging  to  tho  feeding  appara- 
tus of  a  marine-engine,  .through  which  the 
water  escapes  into  the  hot-well  when  it  is 
shut  off  from  the  boiler. 

2.  A  valve  so  arranged  as  to  open  outward 
when  a  dangerous  pressure  or  shock  occurs, 
to  allow  escape  of  water. 

3.  A  valve  to  allow  access  of  air  to  a  barrel 
from  which  liquor  is  drawn. 

•re-Uef '-less,  a.  [Eng.  relief;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  relief. 

*re-Uef'-fal,  a.  [Eng.  relief;  -fuKl).]  Af- 
fording lelief ;  relieving. 

"Burst  Ita  bars  for  ret lefid  «xpr9!mloti."~- Rtchnrd- 
ton  :  Claritsa,  v.  62. 

rfi-li'-er,  5.    [Eng.  reiy;  -er.]    One  who  relies. 

"  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  beavod-up  hiind*  appeal. 

Not  to  acduiiiig  lust,  thy  rash  relier." 

Sh<ikfsp.  :  liape  of  Lucrecc,  6.10. 

re-UeV-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  reliev(e):  -ablf..] 
Capible  *of  being  relieved ;  fitted  to  receive 
relief. 

"  Neither  can  they,  as  to  reparation,  bold  plea  of 
thimiii.  wherein  tht'  pnrty  U  r^li«vable  by  common 
law.  — //«/«  :  Oriy.  ofA/ankin<J. 

re  lieve',    •  re  levo,    '  re-lefe,   v.t.    [Fr. 
retever^  to  lift  up,  to  relieve,  from  Lat.  relevo 
to  lift  up  :  re-  =  again,  and  Uvo  =  to  lift ;  8p. 
&  Port,  relevar ;  Ital.  riUvare.] 
*  1,  To  raise  or  lift  again. 

2.  To  remove,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  any- 
thing which  pains,  oppresses,  weighs  down,  or 
grieves  ;  to  alleviate,  to  mitigate,  to  lighten, 
to  assuage,  to  lessen  :  as,  To  relieve  pain,  to 
relieve  want. 

3.  To  free,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  anything 
whicli  pains,  oppresses,  weighs  down,  or 
grieves  ;  to  afford  relief  to  ;  to  give  e;tse,  com- 
fort, or  consolation  to;  to  help,  to  ease,  to 
succour. 

"  Shecalln  them  near,  and  with  affectloD  sweet 
A  It. ■  rii.it*?  I  y  retievea  tholr  wi'iiry  feet." 

WordJiwjrth  :  Evrniny  Walk. 

4.  To  ease  or  deliver  from  any  bunlen, 
wrong,  oppression,  or  in.iustice,  by  legal  or 
legislative  process  or  Interposition ;  to  right 
by  law. 

5.  To  release  from  anypost,  station,  task,  or 
duty,  by  tho  aubstituli'in  of  another  person  or 
party  ;  to  put  another  in  the  place  of,  or  to 
take  the  place  of  in  the  performance  of  any 
duty,  task,  &c.    {Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  1.) 

6.  To  obviate  monotony  in  ;  t<^  prevent  from 
being  tedious,  monotonous,  or  tiresome  by  tho 
introduction  of  some  variety, 

"The  poet  muat  not  ennimbcr  h!a  noem  with  too 
much  hii*lij«nH*  ;  hut  Aotiiptliiici  rr/fepe  tlioaiibjcct  with 
a  mor^l  ri>nvctloii."—AUtti»on. 

"7.  To  give  mutual  assistance  to;  to  sup- 
port. 

"  Parallel)!,  nr  like  relntlonn.  alternately  r^flcm*  pach 
other;  wlieii  neither  wUl  \mm»  anundfr,  yet  uro  they 
plnunlhlo  togothur."— Jlrown*.     ( T(nl<t. ) 

8,  To  make  to  seem  to  rise ;  to  give  con- 
Kpicuousness  or  prominence  l«  ;  to  sot  off  by 
contrast;  to  give  the  appearance  of  prominence 
or  protection  to,  bv  the  juxtaposition  of  some 
contrast.     [Rkliek,  II.  6,  7.] 

"  riS  liovo'-mont,  .1.  [Eng.  reUrve:  -ment.] 
The  act  of  rclie\'ing;  tho  state  of  being  re* 

licved  ;  relief. 

"With  other  r^Uvrments  of  thetr  doleanoea."— 
Ain('/ .*  thil   Kng.,  \h  «. 

rS-lieV'-6r.  «,     [Kng.  rrlifv(e):  -#r.) 

1.  ttnl.  Ijing. :  One  who  relieves ;  ono  who 
givfs  ease  or  relief. 

"  Till*  eoniforten  of  tholr  ilUtrf  a«.  and  the  rttUfrs  of 
Ihelr  \ndisea<M."—Jtmilh:  iVMtth  tif  tVattom,  bk.  v.. 


BELl  E  V I  NO-TACK  LE. 

if  accident  to  the  tiller 


2.  Gun. :  An  iron  ring  fixed  to  a  handle  by 
mt-ans  of  a  socket,  which  serves  to  disengage 
tlie  searcher  of  a  guawhen  one  of  its  points  la 
retained  in  a  hole. 

re-llev'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Relievc] 

rellevlng-aroh,  «. 

Civ.  Eji'J.  :  A  discharging-arch  (q.v.). 

relieving  -  officer,     s.    An    officer   ap- 

pointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  an  English 
poor-law  union  to  sujterintend  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  the  union.  It  is  his  duty  to  inquire 
into  all  applications  for  relief,  to  visit  the 
houses  of  the  ap- 
plicants, and  to 
give  immediate 
relief  in  cases  of 
urgency. 

relieving- 
tackle,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  tackle 
temporarily  at- 
tached to  the 
end  of  the  tiller, 
to  assist  the 
helmsman  in  bad 
weather,  an<l  act 
as  a  guard  in  case 
rojies  or  wheel. 

2,  A  tackle  from  a  wharf  passed  beneath  a 
vessel  when  careened,  and  secured  to  the  op- 
posite side,  to  act  as  a  guard  against  upsetting 
and  to  assist  in  righting. 

•  re-lle'-vo,  rel-i-e'-vo,  s.    [Rilievo.] 

re-light'  (yh  silent),  v.t.  &.  i.      [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  ii^ht,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ligh;  anew  or  afresh;  to  iUumlne 
again. 

2.  To  rekindle  ;  to  set  on  fire  again. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  rekindle  ;  to  burn  again; 
to  take  tire  again. 

re-Ug'-X-eu^e,  *.   [Fr.,  fem.  sing,  ofreligiwx.] 

A  nun. 

re-Ug'-i-enx  (x  silent),  i.    [Fr.]    A  religious 
(q.v.).      ■ 

re  lig^-ion.  •  re-Ug-l-oun.  •  re  lyg-yon, 

*  re-lig  lun,  s.  [Fr.  religion,  Prov.  rdigio, 
religion,  from  ija^t.  religionem.&ccuH.  of  religio 
=  religion.  Not  from  religo  =  to  hhid  Iwick, 
else  it  would  be  religation,  but  from  religeiu 
=  pious,  religious,  pr.  par.  ofre/epo  =  to  gather 
together,  to  collect  again :  re-  =  again,  and 
lego—  to  lay,  to  arrange,  to  gather  ;  Sp.  «• 
li'gion:  Port,  religiao ;  ItAl.  religiont.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Objectively : 

(1)  The  outer  form  antl  embodiment  which 
the  inward  spirit  of  a  true  or  a  false  ilcvntion 
assumed  (Trench) ;  a  rite  or  ceremony  prac- 
tised in  the  worship  of  God. 

"  To  transform 
Oft  to  the  iiimbTc  of  a  brute  aJcimed 
With  giiy  redi/iotis  lull  of  i>m«i>  and  gold.' 

MUton:  P.  L..im. 

(2)  A  system  of  doctrine  and  worship  re- 
garded by  Its  adherents  as  of  Divine  authority, 
as  the  Drahmanic  religion,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.   (Acta  xxvl.  5  ;  Oal.  i.  13.) 

2.  Suhjfctii'elif :  The  feeling  of  veneration 
with  which  the  worshlnper  regards  tho  Being 
he  adores,  specially  tlio  intertsc  veneration 
which  the  Cliristian  has  for  the  Trinity,  with 
the  moral  results  to  which  that  veneration 
leads.    (Cf.  James  i.  20,  27.) 

^  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man.  pt.  f.,  ch.  HI.) 
considers  that  tho  feeling  of  religious  de- 
votion is  a  highly  com[dex  one,  consisting  of 
love,  complete  submission  to  an  exalted  and 
mysterious  superior,  a  strong  sense  of  depen- 
dence, fear,  roveronee,  gratitude,  hope  for  the 
future,  nml  perhaps  othereli-mentj*.  >■>  being, 
he  thinks,  could  experience  ho  complex  an 
emotion  until  advanced  In  his  Intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  to  at  least  a  uiodcrutoly 
high  level. 

II.  Trchnicalty: 

1.  Anthrop.  ,C  Ompar.  Religion  :  Prof.  C.  P. 
Tlele  (Rnri/.  Urit.  (ed.  I'th)  iirl.  Hellgions)  thus 
divides  the  faiths  of  the  world  :— 

I.   .Vnt%,r0  ReH3l»ni  ■ 

1.  polydminonUttn  MnirlrAl  nellRloim  uiidi«r  tho  injo- 
trol  of  AntmUtn      Kxample.  the  rflUl""*  "'  M^vaip* 


b6il,  b6^ ;  p^t»  ^6^1 ;  oat,  90II,  choms,  9hln,  bonQh ;  go,  &om ;  thin,  |hlB ;  sJ 
-«iau,  -tlon  -  Shan.      tion.    slou  -  shiin;  -(ton,  ^lon      zhun.    -olous.    tlous. 


a,  af ;  oxpcot.  Xonophon,  03^iat.    ph  -  £ 
sloua     shus.      bio,    dlu.  •^■'-    -  b9L.  d^L 
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2.  Purified  or  Organized  Magicul  Religious.  Therian- 
thropio  Poly thcia 111. 

(of  TJur-rgaulzeil.  Examjile,  the  old  Dravldlan  faith, 
the  rellinoD  of  the  Finus,  &c. 

(ft)  Organized.  Example,  the  Egjrtian  religion,  the 
more  organized  American  ludiau  faiths. 

9,  Wurabip  of  man-like  but  superhumHii  Miid  semi- 
ethlcal  beiiiM.  Anthropomorphic  Polytheism.  Kx- 
ample.  the  Vedic,  Zoroaatrian,  and  various  Semitic 
faiths,  the  Celtic,  Gemiauic,  Hellenic,  and  Orseco- 
Koman  religions. 

II,  Ethical  Religions, ■ 

1.  National  Nomistic  (Nomothetic)  Religions.  Brah- 
jDaiiiem.  Judaism.  Ao. 

3.  Universal i Stic  Religious  CommunitMe.  Islam, 
Buddhism,  Christianity. 

2.  Miy .'  The  following  eleven  ofFencea 
against  religion  were  formerly  punishable  by 
the  civil  power:  Apostasy,  heresy,  reviling 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  blasphemy, 
profane  swearing,  conjuration  or  witclicraft, 
religious  imposture,  simony,  profanation  of 
the  Lord's  day,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness. 
Only  some  of  these  are  now  penal  offences  ; 
for  instiince,  witchcraft  is  exidoded,  while 
apostasy  and  heresy  are  permitted  on  the 
broad  principles  of  religious  liberty. 

3.  Roman  Church :  Tlie  religious  state ;  that 
state  in  which  a  person  gives  up  earthly 
duties  and  affections,  devoting  himself  or  her- 
self to  the  service  of  God  in  a  religious  order 
or  community.  Thus,  to  enter  religion  =  to 
become  a  member  of  a  religious  order  or  con- 
gregation. 

4.  Statistics :  If  the  population  of  the  world 
be  estimated  at  1,500  millions,  the  univer- 
ealistic  religious  conununities  contain  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  human  race,  sny  420 
millions  of  Christians,  as  many  Buddliists, 
and  200  millions  of  Miihammadans.  The  uext 
faith  in  point  of  numbers  is  Brahmanism, 
with  about  ISO  millions. 

^  (1)  Natural  religion  :  Religion  formed  on 
a  study  of  the  evidences  afforded  by  nature  of 
the  jiower,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God. 
(Cf.  Rom.  i.  20). 

(2)  Religion  of  Humanity :  [Positivism]. 

(3)  Revealed  religion:  Religion  as  embodied 
in  or  founded  on  Divine  Revelation. 

•  re-Ug'-lon-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  religion; 
•ary.\ 

A.  As  rtdj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  re- 
ligion ;  pious. 

•■  His  [Bi.ohop  Sanderson'al  reU<jionarff  professions  in 
bis  t.-i3t  will  and  testameut."— /fp.  Barlow:  /iemains, 
p.  6-i&. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Rklioionist. 

•  re-lig'-lon-er,  s.  [Eng.  religion;  -er.]  A 
religionist  (i|  v.). 

* re-lig'-loii-ism,  s.  [Eng.  religion:  -ism.] 
A  profession  -'r  affectation  of  religion  ;  the 
outward  practice  of  religion  ;  false  or  affected 
religion. 

"'Political  fie'igh'ii4n%.'—Xa  Professor  Dugald  Ste- 
wart's first  DisseriJitiou  on  the  Pronress  of  Phikwophy. 
I  find  this.-iiigiilar  and  significant  term."— /.£/iwat/i.' 
CuriosiCUs  o/LUerntare. 

t re-liif'-ion-ist,  s.     [Eng.  religion;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  given  to  religionism ;  a  re- 
ligious bigot. 

"An  upstart  and  new  fanpted  invention  of  some 
higutica!  re'i^onigts."—CudUKir[h  :  InCell.  Syttetn,  p.  18. 

2.  A  partisan  of  a  religion. 
re-lig'-iSn  ize,  v.i.  &  i. 

A*  IiUraiii. :  To  profess  a  religion,  or  re- 
ligionism. 

B*  Tracts.  :  To  make  religious. 

•  re-lig' -Ion-less,  a.  [Eng.  religion;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  n-ligion;  not  professing  or  be- 
lieving in  religion. 

"  re-lig-i-6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  religiosite;  Ital. 
religiositd :  Sp.  religlosidnd.]  Sense  or  senti- 
ment of  religion  ;  tendency  towards  religious- 
ness. 

re-lig'-ious,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  reHgimx,  from  Lat. 
religiosiis,  from  7-f/t/7io  =  religion  (q.v.);  Sp., 
Port.,  &■  Ital.  religiuso.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion;  con- 
cerned with  or  devoted  to  religion  :  as,  re- 
ligious society,  religions  books. 

2.  Imbued  with  religion ;  exhibiting  re- 
ligion ;  pious,  godly,  devout :  as,  a  religious 
man. 

3.  Characterized  by  religion  or  piety  ;  aris- 
ing from  religion  ;  pious. 

4.  Devoted  by  vows  t>o  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion ;  bound  by  vows  to  a  nionastic  life. 


*  5.  Bound  by,  or  abiding  by  some  solemn 
obligation  ;  scrupulously  faittiful ;  conscien- 
tious, rigid,  strict. 

■*  With  all  reliffiout  strength  ol  aacml  vows." 

Shakesp. :  Kinff  Jofm,  iil.  L 

B,  As  suhst, :  One  who  is  bound  by  monas- 
tic vows,  or  devoted  to  a  life  of  piety  and  de- 
votion ;  a  monk  or  nun.  A  religiuu-s,  after 
profession,  lost  all  civil  rights. 

"  To  the  religtouatt  that  were  in  Gascoyue, 
He  gaf  a  thoitsaud  mark."         IL  Brunne.  p.  1S6. 

^  Religious  Tract  Society :  [Tract]. 

religlouB-hoUSe,  s.  A  monastery  or 
nunn-?ry. 

*  re-lig-i-oua-l-te»  s.     [Religiosity.] 

re-liff^-ious-lsT,  *  re-Ug-i-ous-Uche,  adv. 

[Kwg.  religious ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  areligious,  pious,  or  devout  manner; 
with  love,  reverence,  and  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will ;  piously,  devoutly,  reverently. 

2.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  divine  law. 

"  For  their  hrethreu  slain. 
RtUgiougly  they  a^k  a  sacrifice." 

Shiikesp. :  TUtu  Andromcua,  L  2. 

3.  Exactly,  strictly,  conscientiously ;  with 
strict  observance. 

"  The  original  'Jehovah.'  which  ought  upon  all  occa- 
aiODs  to  have  been  relujioutly  retained."— £p.  Hor$ley : 
Semiona,  vol.  iii.,  eer.  00. 

*re-llg'-ioU8-nesS,    s.      [Eng.    religious; 
-ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  religious. 
"  A  goodly  reliffioiunest  or  monastical  lUe."—  Wood  : 
AthetuF  Oxoiu,  vol.  i.  ItVhitttffigltam). 

*  rel-ike,  5.    [Reuc] 

*  re-lin'-quent,  a.  [Lat.  relinquens,  pr.  par. 
of  relinquo  =  to  leave,  to  relinquish  (q.v.).] 
Relinquishing. 

re-lin'-quisll,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  relinquis-,  stem 
of  |r.  pfr.  of  relinquir,  from  Lat.  relinquo-= 
to  leave:  rg- =  back,  again,  and  linquo  =^to 
leave;  O.  Ital.  relinquere.] 

1.  To  leave,  to  give  up,  to  aband'ni,  to  with- 
draw from ;  to  give  up  or  retire  from  posses- 
sion or  occupancy  of ;  to  quit. 

"  The  En^^lish  colonies  grew  poor  and  weak,  though 
the  Enciish   Itirds  grew   rlrh   and   mighty;   for  they 

flaci^d  Irish  t<^naiita  upon  the  landi  relinquiihed  l>y 
he  English."— Z)auic<;  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  cease  from  ;  to  desist  fl^m  ;  to  aban- 
don, to  give  up. 

"  Relinquishing  the  war  against  an  exhausted 
kingdom.  ^Bulifigbroke  :  Rrmarkt  on  ffist.  of  Eng. 

3.  To  renounce  or  give  up  a  claim  to ;  to 
forego,  to  resign,  to  abandon. 

"  He  woald  not  rflin<pils\  his  own  rtghta.  but  he 
would  respect  the  rights  of  others." — ^acauiap  : 
HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  Iv. 

re-lin'-quish-er,  s.  [Eng.  relinquish;  •er.] 
One  who  relinquishes  ;  one  who  leaves,  quits, 
abandons,  or  renounces. 

re-lin'-quish-ment,  $.  [Eng.  relinquish ; 
-ment.]  Tlie  act  of  relinquishing,  leaving, 
abandoning,  or  renouncing  ;  renunciation. 

"  The  utter  relinquishment  of  all  tbin^  popish  "— 
Booker:  Eccle$.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  S  3. 

rel'-X-qua,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  reliquus  = 
remaining,  from  relinguo  (pa.  t.  reliqui)  =  to 
relinquish  (q.v.).] 

Laxv :  The  remainder  or  debt  which  a  person 
finds  himself  debtor  in,  upon  the  balancing  or 
liquidating  of  an  account.    (Wharton.) 

*  rel'-i-quaire,  s.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  Reli- 
quary (2)  (q.v.). 

"  While  from  the  opening  casket  rolled 
A  chain  and  reliquaire  of  gi>ld," 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vl.  6. 

rel'-i-qua-r^  (1),  s.    [Reliqua.] 

Law:  The  debtor  of  a  reli<iua,  or  of  a  balance 
due;  also  a  person  who  only  pays  piecemeal. 
{Wharton,) 

rel'-i-qma-r^  (2),  s.  [Fr.  rdiquaire,  from  Lat. 
rcli qui'p.  =rf'l\cs  (q.v.).]  A  depository  for  a 
relic  or  relics  ;  a  casket  or  case  in  which  relics 
are  kept. 

"  It  was  m3f  goodly  lot  to  gain 
A  reliquary  and  .a  chain. ' 

Scott :  /iokcbjf,  vi.  IS. 

*  rel-i-^ua'-tion, s.  [Liquation.]  Remains, 
residue. 

"  The  retigiiation  of  all  which  preceded,"— ffnc*e(  .■ 
Life  of  WiUinrns,  ii.  197. 

*  rel-ique,  s.    [Relic.) 

reliqulEe  (as  re-lik'-Tvi-e),  s.  pi.     [Lat.  = 

remains,  remnants.] 


1.  Eccles. :  [Reuc,  II. ]. 

2.  Bot. :  The  withered  remains  of  leaves, 
which,  not  being  articulated  with  the  stem, 
cannot  fall  off,  but  decay  upon  it  Called  also 
Indus  lit. 

"^  rellqulan  (as  rS-lik'-wl-an),  a.  [Eng. 
*  reliqu{e) :  -iaji.]  Pertaiuing  to,  concerning, 
or  constituting  a  relic. 

"  A  great  ship  w«uld  not  hold  the  rel iipi ian  piecem 
which  the  Papists  have  of  Christ'^  cross."~R.  Bill: 
Pathway  to  Pieti/,  162a.  p.  USUepriut  1847,'. 

*  re-li'-qui-date,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng, 
liquid^t^  (q-v.).]  To  liquidate  anew;  to 
adjust  a  second  time. 

*  re-U-qni-da'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  rt-,  and  Eng. 
liquidation  (q.v.). J  Tlie  act  of  reliquidating ; 
a  second  or  renewed  liquidation  or  adj  ustment. 

rel'-ish,  *  rel-llce»  s.    [Relish,  v.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  effect  of  anything  on  the  palate ; 
taste,  savour.  (Generally  used  of  a  pleasing 
taste.) 

"  Diatinguiah  every  relish,  aweet  and  sour." 

Davies  :  Itmnort.  of  the  Soul^  9.  16. 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  impart  a  flavour 
to  anything  ;  espec,  something  taken  with 
food  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  eating. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  That  quality  in  any  object  which  gives 
pleasure  ;  the  power  or  quality  of  pleasing. 

The   fruits  of  liberty  have  the    more   agreeable 


2.  Pleasure  or  delight  given  by  anything. 

"  We  do  not  always  find  equal  relUih  lii  the  Bame 
enjoyment"— iiisorcA.'  Light  of  Nature,  voL  L,  pt.  1., 
ch,  vi, 

3.  Inclirintion,  taste,  fondness,  ajipetite, 
liking,  (Now  usually  followed  by  for,  form- 
erly also  by  of.) 

*  4.  A  small  quantity  or  admixture  just 
perceptible. 

"  Some  act 
That  has  no  r^ith  of  salvation  In't." 

Sh,tkerp.  :  Hamlet,  lit  8. 

•  5.  Characteristic  quality  or  sort ;  cast. 

"  His  fears  ...  be  of  the  same  relith  aa  ours  are,"— 
Shakesp. :  Henry  V,,  iv.  L 

rel'-lsh,  v.(.  &  i.     [0.  Fi-.  relecher    rcliclier  — 
to  lick  over  again  :  re-  =  again,  and  lecher  (Fr. 
U<:her)=  to    lick,    from  O.    H.   Ger.  Ucchon^ 
Uchon;  Ger.  l&^keji  =  to  lick  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  a  relish  or  agreeable  flavour  or 
taste  to. 

"  On  smoking  lard  they  dine ; 
A  aav'ry  bit  that  serv'd  to  relij.li  wine." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorijhotei  viW. 

2.  To  like  or  enjoy  the  taste  or  flavour  of ; 
16  partake  of  with  pleasure  or  gratification. 

3.  To  be  pleased  with  ;  to  be  gratified  by  ; 

to  enjoy. 

"  To  flee  how  people  relished  the  aaine." 

Drayton  :  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

*  4.  To  savour  or  smack  of ;  to  have  a  smack 
or  taste  of. 

•  B,  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste. 

"  The  Ivnry  feet  of  tables  were  carved  into  the  shape 
of  lions,  Mithout  which,  their  greatest  dainties  would 
Dotre'uA  to  their  palates." — Baketnll :  On  Providence. 

2.  To  give  pleasure. 

"  Hsid  I  been  the  finder  out  of  this  secret,  it  would 
not  have  relished  aumng  my  other  discredits."^ 
Shiikesp. :  WirUer's  Tale,  v,  2, 

3.  To  have  a  relish  or  flavour. 

"  A  the'iry,  which  how  much  soever  It  may  relish 
of  wit  and  invention,  bath  no  foundation  In  UAture."— 
Wood  wli  rd. 

*  rel'-ish-ai-ble,  a.  [Eng.  relish;  -aWe.] 
Capable  of  being  relished  ;  having  a  pleasing 
taste. 


*  re-lis'-ten  ((  silent),  vX  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  listen  (q.v.).]  To  listen  again.  (Tenny- 
son :  Brook,  IS.) 

•  re-live',  v.i.  &  (.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  live, 
V.  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  live  again  ;  to  come  to  life 
again ;  to  revive. 

"  Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  reli"es  t  ~ 

Shaketp. :  Pcridet,  v.  ». 

B,  Trans. ;  To  bring  back  to  life  ;  to  re- 
animate, to  revive. 

"Thought  with  that  sight  him  much  to  have  re'it^J." 
Spenser  :  F.  V-,  111.  viii,  3. 


I&te,  ^t,  f^xe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t; 
OP,  w6re»  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  qnite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ro,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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re-load',  p.(.  ori.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eiig.  toad, 
V.  (q.v.).]    To  load  again,  aa  a  gun,  &c. 

"  It  b  Impooibla  (wr  them  to  r«foad.~ — Coo*.-  JTtlrd 
Voi/age,  bk-  \i.,  ch.  v. 

re-16an',  v.t.  fPref.  ne-,  and  Eng.  loan,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  len.l  or  loan  again  ;  to  lend  aj^ain 
that  which  liaa  been  lent  and  re|iaid.   {Amur.) 

rO'loan',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  htan,,  8. 
(q.v.).J    A  second  lending  or  loan.     {Amer.) 

•  re-16-oato',  v.t.  [Pref,  re-,  and  Eng.  locate 
(q.v.).]    To  locate  a  second  time. 

re-lo-oa'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  rt-^  and  Bng.  toca- 
«ton(q.v.).] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  relocating. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  reletting ;  the  renewal  of  a 
leAse. 

^  Tacit  relocation :  The  tacit  or  implied  ro- 
newal  of  a  lease,  inferred  wh^re  the  lamllord, 
instead  of  warning  the  tenant  to  remove  at 
the  stipulated  expiration  of  tlic  lease,  haa 
allowed  him  U'*  continue  without  making  any 
new  agreement. 

•  re-lodge',  v.t.  [Pref  re-,  and  Eng.  lodge,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  lodge  again.    (Soiithey.) 

•re-long',  v.t.  [Prof,  re-,  and  Eng.  long 
(q.v.).  ]     To  prolong,  to  postpone. 

"I  t  liy  like  I  tweregoiMltlint  tile  Ire  wee  were  r^^ortjed," 
^Bernert:  Froiuart :  Vhronicle,  vol.  L,  ch.  ccxli. 

•re-love',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  love,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  love  in  return. 

"  To  own  for  him  so  fxinlliAr  and  levelling  an  nfTec- 
tloD  M  love,  much  more  to  cxpeot  to  be  reloved  ity 
biro,  were  not  l)i«  leaat  anuey  prvniimptlon  iiiitii  cuiilil 
bo  goilty  uf.  (ltd  iiut  bis  own  cuiuuikuU meats  mnJie  It 
atloty.'-B^yfe. 

•  re-lu'-9ent,  a.  (Ijat.  relucens,  pr.  par.  of 
reiiuxo  :  re-  =  back,  and  luceo  =  to  shine.] 

1.  Throwing  back  orreHecting  light ;  bright, 
glittering. 

2.  Bright,  shining,  eminent,  conspicuoos. 

"  Id  britctit«r  tnazen.  the  relu^imt  streAiii 
PUyt  t^'or  tht)  mu;ui."       ThoiTUon  :  Sununtr,  162. 

•  r6  -Iflct',  v.i.  (Lat.  rehuior,  from  re-  =  back, 
and  iuctor  =  to  strngi^le.]  To  struijqle  or 
strive  against  anything ;  to  make  resiatance. 

•'We,  with  studied  mixtures,  force  our  relucting 
«pi>etites  "—Decat/  of  /'iW^. 

reluct  -an9e,  reluct  -an-9^,  "re-luct- 
an-Cie,  J.     [Eng.  reluctan{i) ;  -ce,  -ci/.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  tieitig  reluctant; 
nnipillingness,  repugnance,  dislike. 

"  with  feth'iie'l  nlncrlty,  she  be^n 
Hlsstruug  reluctance  down.  ' 

Thjrruun:  Libert jf.  It,  779. 

•  2.  Regret,  displeasure. 

"To  the  uretti  houour  mid  reltwtancy  of  ftll  good 
nion."— -4fAf"(*  Oxon.,  vol.  li.  (jin.  lOCCf. 

t^luot'-ant,  a.  [r^t.  re^iictajw,  pr.  par.  of 
reluclor  =  to  struggle  against ;  Sp.  rcluctaiUe.] 
[Reluct.  J 

•1.  Striving  or  struggling  against  some- 
thing ;  struggling  or  rcsit>ting  violentlj-. 

"  lu  dusky  wreaths  reluctant  flnmce,  tbo  elgn 
Of  wrath  awakd."  MUton  :  P.  L..  vl.  U. 

2.  Unwilling  to  do  what  one  has  to  do ; 
acting  with  reluctance  or  repugnance ;  loth, 
unwilling,  disinclined,  averse, 

"  Their  chief,  with  ^tej.  rrluctant,  still 
Was  IlngurinK  on  tliu  rrnKKy  hill." 

Scott :   Lady  of  tfui  Lake.  111.  28. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterised  by  re- 
Inctaiice  or  repugnance  ;  done  orgranted  with 
reluctance:  as,  r«/ucfun(  obedience. 

rS-lfiot'-ant-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  relit rtant ;  -ly.] 
In  a  relu(;tanl  manner  ;  with  reluctance  ;  un- 
willingly. 

"  Our  host 
Rose,  though  relttctantlu,  and  forth  we  went.'* 

Wordtvorth:  Jtrxcuri/on,  bk.  It 

•  r8-lfio'-tate,  i>.i.  [Lat.  reluctatus,  pa.  piir. 
of  rf Iuctor  —  to  struggle  ngainst.)  [Hki.ijlt.] 
To  struggle  In  opposition ;  to  resist ;  to  act 
reluctantly.' 

"Mem  dovlie  colours  to  deludo  their  reiuctallng 
oati»c\tncn."~neeayo/  IHetff. 

•re-lttc  ta'-tion,  «.  [Rkluctatk.)  Resist- 
ftucu,  opposition,  reluctance,  repugnance. 

"  1  hkTe  done  «■  mrinj  rlllatitM  u  another, 
Aiid  with  as  Uttl»  rrturtitti'm.' 

lltaunx.  i  Flet. :  PUffrtm.  IL  1. 

•  re-lume',  v.t.  (O.  Fr.  relumer  ;  Fr,  rallumer.] 
[Rki.umini:.]  To  light  again;  to  rekindle. 
iLU.ii\ii9) 

"  I  know  Dot  wbv*  ''  that  Prometbean  heat 
That  i-au  Ihy  llHtit  rtlumr" 

.^aketp.  :  Othello,  r.  L 


'  re  lu'-mine,  v.t.  [Lat.  rduvKiiw,  from  re-  = 
Again,  and  luinino  =  to  Uglit,  /uni^n, genit.  /«- 
mini4=  light ;  Ital.  rcUluminart.\ 

1.  To  light  again  or  anew  ;  to  rekindle, 

"  Bia  oyv  ro(u>rijn«<  Itsextln^Uhed  tires.' 

Cowpcr  :  Tank,  1.  443. 

2.  To  illuminate  again. 

rS-ly',    v.i.     [Pret   re-,  and    Eng.   lie  (2),  v. 
(q.v.).J 

*  \.  Lit. :  To  rest  or  lean  physically. 

"  His  moat  li'ily  hftud  rrUei 
t'lKiu  hu  kueec"       />.iet«f .'  Boly  Boode,  p.  IS. 

2.  Fig. :  To  rest  or  lean  with  confidence,  as 
when  satisfied  of  the  truth  or  certainty  of 
facts,  evidence,  or  future  events,  or  ol  the 
veracity  and  trustworthiness  of  a  person  or  a 
statement,  or  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
a  person  to  do  any  act,  fulfil  a  promise,  &c.  ; 
to  clepend  ;  to  have  confidence  ;  to  trust;  to 
rest.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

"  Who  slights  not  forclfrn  aid,  uoroverbnys  ; 
I*iit  on  <j\iT  iintlve  strencth  in  time  o(  ii.-^il  r^Ur*." 
/trtiden:  To  John  Orj/den  of  Chrtterton. 

•  3.  Rfjlexivehj:  To  rest ;  to  trust ;  to  cause 
to  d'-pend. 

"  Not  reiving  ourBeWcs  entirely  upoo  him  and  hi» 
salvation."— Ap.  Saundvrton. 

re-made',  ?Jrc(.  (tpa,  par.  ofv.     [Reuake.] 

re-main',  •  re-mayne,  r.i.  &  (.  [From  the 
O.  Fr.  inipers.  verb  U  revuxint,  from  rcwauu/rc 
=  to  remain;  Lat.  remaiiet='\t  remnins,  re- 
mAineo  —  to  remain  :  re-  —  behind,  and  mnneo 
—  to  remain;  O.  Sp.  remaner ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
remanear.] 
A,  Intratisitive : 

1.  To  continue  in  a  place ;  to  stay,  toabide, 
to  wait. 

"While  hero  ynii  do  remain." 
ShaHetip.  :  Jjiilsummer  JVighl'a  Dream,  v. 

2.  To  stay  or  be  left  behind  after  others 
have  gone  ;  to  be  left  after  a  part  has  been 
taken  away  or  lost ;  to  survive  ;  to  be  left  out 
of  a  greater  quantity. 

"  He  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  .it 
once;  of  whum  tho  (jreatcr  iwirt  retruihi  unto  this 
present,  but  some  are  fallen  aalfeii."— I  Cor.  xv.  e. 

3.  To  continue  or  endure  in  a  particular 
state,  form,  or  condilifpn. 

"  Tliis  mysterv  remaineti  UDdiflcovered."— jSfAitAasp. . 
Winter's  Tale,  v,  -1. 

*  4,  To  continue  or  endure,  generally. 

"  The  upright  shall  dwelt  In  tlie  land,  aud  tho  per. 
Bct  shall  remain  In  W—l'roverbt  li.  21. 

•5.  To  live,  to  dwell. 

"Dtdheosk  fur  me?  Where  renuif/is  be  t"—SftaAatp..' 
At  you  Like  It.  ilL  2. 

6.  To  be  left  as  not  included  or  comprised  ; 
to  be  left  still  to  l>e  dealt  with. 

"  There  rcmalnt  a  Bi^niple  In  tli/vt  too." 

Shaketp.  :  I  Henry  VI.,  v.  S. 

7.  To  be  reserved. 

"  Fop  tbcff  remain$  a  heavier  doom." 

Shafietp. :  Hichard  II.,  L  3. 

•  B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  left  to  ;  to  coutinue  with. 

"  In  a  llttio  time,  while  breath  rtTnaln*  thee," 

Milton  :  tiamaon  Agonigtei,  1,128. 

2.  To  be  left  or  reserved  for  ;  to  await. 

"  8uch  end,  pardio,  dm*  all  hem  remagne.' 

Spvruer:  Shepheartti  Calender ;  May. 

rS-maln',  s.    [RemainjI*.] 

•  1,  The  act  or  state  of  remaining;  stay, 
abode. 

"  Lot's  fetch  blm  ofTor  make  rimnin  alike." 

tihaktip. :  Vt>ru)liinut,  1.  4. 

*  2.  Something  which  remains  or  is  left  to 
be  done. 

"  All  the  r«ma(n  Is  welcome." 

tJuticeap. :  Vymbeline,  til.  1, 

3.  That  which  remains  or  is  left ;  roniainder; 
a  remnant.     QNow  only  used  In  the  plural.) 

"  Us  tho  poore  remain  of  Troy." 

rhner:  VirgUl :  ^neidoii. 

4.  Specifically  in  the  plural : 

(1)  That  which  remains  of  a  hunmn  body 
after  life  has  ceased  ;  a  corpse,  n  dend  body. 

yj)  Tho  productions,  esper.  tho  literary 
productions,  of  one  who  is  deail  ;  posthuniuua 
works. 

^  Orgnnic  rrmains :  [OnoANio]. 

re  main'-der,  $.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  remaindrt  = 
to  remain  ;  ef.  attainder,  from  Fr.  altaindre  ; 
rejoinder,  from  Fr.  rejoijuire.] 

A.  As  Biibstantitf. : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tliat  which  remalnn ;  any- 
thing left  over  aHf-r  a  part  has  Iwrn  taken 
away,  lost,  or  destroyed  ;  a  remnant. 

"  [  Ho)  oastM  the  sad  r^maind^r  of  bis  houn.* 

Wordtteorth  :  Xxcuriton,  bk.  IL 


n.  Technioaily: 

1.  Arith.,  Alg.,  dc. :  That  which  Is  left,  over 
of  the  subtrahend,  after  taking  away  tha 
minuend. 

2.  fhig.  f^w:  An  Mtat«  in  remainder  is 
defined  to  be  an  estate  limited  to  take  eHect 
and  be  enjoyed  after  another  estate  is  deter- 
mined. Thus  if  a  man  seized  in  fee-simple 
grants  lands  to  A  for  twenty  years,  or  other 
prTi"-l,  and.  after  the  determination  of  the 
said  t'-nii,  then  to  B  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
here  A  is  tenant  for  years,  with  remainder  to 
13,  since  an  cstiite  for  years  is  created  out  of 
the  f(_'c.  and  given  to  A,  and  the  residue  or  re- 
mainder to  B.  Remainders  are  eithtT  con- 
tingent, cross,  or  vested  _  (or  executed)  re- 
maiufiers.  A  contingent  (or  ex'cutory)  re- 
mainder is  where  the  estalo  in  remainder  ia 
limited  to  take  effect  eitlier  to  an  uncerlaiu 
person,  or  upon  an  uncertain  event;  so  that 
the  particular  estate  may  chance  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  tho  remainder  never  take  effect. 
A  cross  remainder  is  where  each  of  two 
grantees  has  reciprocally  a  remainder  in  the 
share  of  the  other.  Thus,  if  an  estate  be 
granted  as  to  one  half  to  A  for  life,  with  re- 
maiiuler  to  his  children  in  tail,  with  remainder 
to  B  in  fee-simple ;  and  as  to  the  other  half 
to  li  for  life  with  remainder  to  his  children  in 
tail,  with  remainder  to  A  in  fee-simple,  such 
remainders  are  called  cross-reniaiinU-rs.  Vested 
(or  executetl)  remainders  are  those  by  wliich  a 
present  interest  passes  to  the  party,  though 
it  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  future,  and  by  which  tne 
estate  is  invarialtly  fixed  to  remain  to  a  deter- 
minate person  after  the  particular  estate  is 
s|>ent,  as  if  A  be  tenant  for  years,  remainder 
to  B  in  fee  :  here  B"s  remainder  is  vested, 
which  nothing  can  defeat  or  set  aside. 

3.  rubli'fhin{j :  An  edition,  the  sale  of  which 
has  pi-acticaily  ceased,  and  which  is  cleared 
by  the  trade  at  a  reduced  price. 

"  One  of  those  satires  on  ilie  vaiiitv  of  authors  and 
tho  rjislincM  i.f  pul'li.shers — ii  list  of  remaindert."^' 
Atkenceum,  Oct.  3.  169S.  p.  AM. 

•  B.  As  adj.:  Remaining;  leftover;  rcfase. 

"  Which  Is  a.'*  dry  aa  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  A  vuyatje,"        Slmkerp. :  At  J'ou  LiAe  It,  IL  7. 

remainder-man,  s. 

hiw:  lie  who  h;is  an  estate  after  a  particu- 
lar estate  is  determined. 

re  main^',  s.  pi.    [Remain,  s.] 

re-make',  v.t.  [Prof.  re-,  and  Eng.  make,  ▼. 
(q.v.).]    To  make  again  or  anew. 

"  Perfectly  remake  lu  after  the  image  of  our  Maker." 
—Qtanvill:  Apology. 

remand',  "re-maundti./.  lFr.rfwmn(f<!r= 
to  send  lor  back  again,  from  Lat.  rcmando 
—  tn  send  back  word  :  re-  —  back,  and  mando  = 
to  enjoin,  to  send  word;  Sp.  remandar;  ItaL 
remandare.) 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  send  back  ;  to  call  or 
order  back. 

"  lie  sytniyOed  bis  estate  to  the  duke  of  Orlyaoce, 
wherovpyii  lie  was  remaunded.  slid  so  he  rctourned  to 
rarys.*'— /(ern*rs  .■  Proitiart:  Cronycle,  vul.  ll.,cb.ocvC 

2.  Jmw:  To  remit  in  custody  to  some  future 
time,  as  an  accused  person,  in  order  to  allow 
oppiiriuTiify  for  the  furtlier  inquiry  into  tho 
case,  and  the  collection  of  further  evidence  ; 
to  adjourn  to  a  future  time,  as  a  case  demand- 
ing further  investigation  and  evidence. 

"  They  shall,  notwlthntandlng,  bo  rmianded  and  r«. 
main  prisoners."— /Vynne :  I'reachery  i  IHetoyalty, 
pt.  IV..  p.  27. 

rS-mand',  5.    [Remand,  v.] 

Law:  The  net  of  rcniPnding  ;  tho  state  of 
being  remanded. 

"  rS-mand'-m<5nt,  s.     (Kng.  remand;  -ment.) 

The  act  o|"  r.  ninnding  ;  u  reimmd. 

*rem'-a-nen90,   *  T6m:-a-nfn-^f,  $. 

(Kng.  remanen(t);  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  qualily  or  statu  of  being  remanent; 
cont  I  nuance,  permanoncy. 

"  The  remanertry  uf  conoiiplscenoe  or  Drt(lnal  aln  In 
tho  retfeuorate,  "— ./#r.  TayUtr  :  Iff  UriyiiutI  mn. 

2,  That  which  remains  ;  a  n-siduuin. 

"To  make  tt  imbUme  Into  tlnrly  tl|;urfl«l  onrstals 
witbouta  rvrniirirncw  at  tlie  bottviu.'— ^nyfc  n'oi  It 
111.  81. 

rSm-^-n^nt,  a.  &  a.  [LaL  remaiuns,  pr.  jvir 
of  rf  »i(ijirt»  :=  Ut  remain  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Rtiniiining,  surviving.  (Obso- 
hle  except  in  Scotcli  legal  aud  Qcclesla.ttical 
phraseology,) 

"Our  old  lullUaod  tbs  rentdtivrif  affections  must  tm 
taken  oiX.'—raytor:  Of  Itepentane^.  cb.  11.,  f  l 


bSU.  b6^;  p^t,  J(5^1;  cat,  9CII,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  oxpoot,  ^onophon,  o^Ut,    -lAg. 
-olan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -jlon  -  zhOn.     elous,    tlous,    sloo*  =  uhOo.    -bio.  -die,  &c.  -  bcU  doL 
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B.  As  subst.  :  The  part  remaining;  a  rem- 
nant, a  residuum. 

"  Her  majesty  bought  of  hlfl  executrix  the  remanent 
of  the  last  term  vf  three  yeaTt.'—liufjn. 

remanent-xnagnetlsxn,  5. 

Magn.  :  A  quantity  of  magnetism  retained 
fcy  a  bar  of  iron  after  a  magnetic  current  has 
passed  through  it  A  massive  bar  of  imn  re- 
tains its  magnetism  much  longer  than  one 
formed  of  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires. 

V^m'-a-net.   s.      [Lat.  =  it  r»;iiiaias.l      [Re- 
main,'v.  J 

Larv :  A  suit  which  stands  over  to  another 
Bitting,  or  any  proceeding  connected  with  it 
which  is  deferred  or  delayed. 

r^ma'-ni-e,  a.     [Pa.  par.  of  Fr.  remanier  = 
to  handle  again,  to  do  over  again.] 

PaJcEont.  (Of  fossils) :  Derived  from  older 
beds.  They  are  generally  scarce,  are  often 
coloured  differently  from  the  other  fossils  aud 
from  the  rock,  and  look  water-worn. 

"  Fossils  derived  from  older  beds  are  called  rffmanii." 
—Lyell:  Student  i  Hanual.  ch.  xiii. 

r£-mark'.  s.     [Fr.  remarqw.]    [Remark,  v.] 

1,  The  act  of  remarking  or  taking  notice ; 
notice,  observation. 

"  The  caase,  tho*  worth  the  aearch,  may  yet  elude 
Conjecture  and  remark." 

2.  A  brief  statement  taking  notice  of,  or 
referring  to,  soin-.-thing ;  an  observation,  a 
comment,  a  note. 

"Those  choice  remarkt  he  from  his  travels  drew." 
Dryden  :  Astraa  Redux,  82. 

•3.  Noticeable  quality  ;  note. 
4.  Engr.  :  A  small  picture  or  other  dis- 
tiDguishing  mark  placed  by  an  artist  on  an 
engraved  plate,  generally  in  the  margin.  Also 
used  attributively,  as  a  remark  proof,  a  remark 
plate. 
rS-mark'  (1),  v.t.  &.  i.  [Fr.  Temarguer  =  to 
murk,  to  note,  to  heed  :  re-  =  again,  and  mar- 
guer  =  to  mark  ;  marque  =  a  mark ;  Sp.  re- 
marcuT ;  Ital.  rimarcure.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  observe  ;  to  note  mentally ;  to  take 
note  or  notice  of. 

2.  To  utter  by  way  of  remark,  comment,  or 
observation  ;  to  observe  ;  to  say,  as  a  thought 
that  has  occurred  to  the  speaker. 

•3.  To  distinguish,  to  mark;  to  point  out. 

"  HIb  manacles  remark  him.  there  he  sits." 

Milton:  Samson  AgonUtet.  1.309. 

B.  Jntrans.  :  To  make  observations  or  re- 
marks ;  to  observe. 

"I  shall  only  remark  that  when  this  text  is  away. 
ther»  will  be  but  one  left  iq  the  whole  Scripture  where 
that  particular  form  of  expression  ta  used."— Ifuftr- 
land  :    iVorki,  li.  32. 

re-mark'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mark, 
V.  (q.v.).]    To  mark  again  or  anew. 

re-mark'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Ft.  remarquahle, 
from     remdrqiier  =  to    remark    (q.v.);    Sp. 
remarcable;  Ital.  riTnarcabik.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Worthy  of  remark  or  notice  ;  observable, 
notable. 

••  "Tis  remarkable,  that  the^ 
Talk  most,  who  haee  the  least  to  a.iy.  " 

Prior:  ACma.  IL  345. 

2.  Extraordinary ;  deserving  of  especial 
notice  ;  wonderful,  conspicuous,  rare,  unusual, 
distinguished,  famous. 

•B.  ^s  subst. :  Something  notable,  extra- 
ordinary, or  remarkable. 

"To  write  the  remarknblesot  theimlgns."— Fuller : 
Worthier:  Buctnnahanishire. 

rS-mark'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  remarkable  ; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remark- 
able ;  worthiness  of  remark  or  notice  ;  observ- 
ableness. 

"They  signify  the  remarkableneu  of  this  punish- 
ment  of  the  Jews,  as  signal  revenge  from  the  crucified 
Christ." — ilajriinund. 

rS-mark'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  rernarkabCk)  : 
-ly.]  In  a  "remarkable  or  extraordinary  man- 
ner or  degree ;  notably,  extraordinarily,  un- 
usually ;  so  as  to  call  for  especial  notice  or 
remark. 

"  A  remarkably  handsome,  tall,  and  well-made  race." 
—MacatUajf  ;  Bitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 

re-marked',  pa.  par.   or  a.     [Remark,   v.] 

NuLible,  Conspicuous,  remarkable. 

"  You  spe^ik  of  two 
The  most  remark'd  i'  the  kiiiedotn." 

ShiiJcetp.  :  Henry  Vlll.,  v.  1. 

rS-mark'-er,  s.    [Eng.  remxirk,  v. ;  -er.]    One 


who    makes    remarks    or    observations ;    an 

observer. 

"If  the  remarker  would  but  once  try  to  outshine  the 
author  by  writing  a  better  book  on  toe  same  subject, 
he  would  soon  bo  convinced  of  his  own  insuUicieucy.' 
-  WatU. 

re-mar'-riage.  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
■marriage  {i-\.\ X']  A  seroud  or  repeated  mar- 
riage ;  any  inairiage  after  the  first. 

re-mar' -rj?^,  're-mar-y,  v.t.  St  i.     [Pref. 

re-,  and  Eng.  murry  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  marry  again  or  a  second 
time. 

B.  Tntra-ns. :  To  be  married  again  or  a 
second  time. 

"  The/ll  remary 
Ere  the  worm  pierce  your  windinp  sheet  " 

Webster  :    White  Devil,  V.  L 

re-mast',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  aud  Eng.  viast,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  new 
mast  or  masts. 

re-mas' -ti-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
masticate  iq.v.).]  To  mastirate  or  chew  over 
again,  as  in  chewing  the  end, 

"Tliey  are  remattirated  (chewing  the  cud.  as  it  is 
cailed).  —Svuthson:   Useful  Book/or  Farmers,  p.  37. 

re-mas-ti-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
viastication  (.q.v.).]  The  act  of  remasticating 
or  chewing  over  again. 

"The  rough  portions  of  the  food  undei^  the  process 
of  remaiticadon  several  times." — Sjnithson  '  t/i^fut 
Book/or  farmers,  p.  i%. 

•  rem-berge»  s.    [Ramberoe.] 

rem'-blal {em.as  an), s.  [Fr.,  fromr*m&foi/ffr 
=  to  till  up  an  excavation,  to  embank  ;  O.  Fr. 
embUter  =  to  hinder,  to  embarrass.] 

1.  Fort. :  The  elevated  portion  nf  earthworks 
formed  by  the  disposition  of  the  deblai,  or 
excavated  materials. 

2.  Eng.  :  The  earthwork  that  is  carried  to 
bank  in  the  case  of  a  railway  or  canal  tra- 
versing a  natural  depression  of  surface. 

rem'-ble,  v.t.  [Etvra.  doubtful.]  To  remove. 
(Pro  I'.) 

"  I  .  .  .  railved  an'  renibled  'um  oot" 
Tennyson  :  .\'i/rchem  Farmer  (Old  Style).  TilL 

•  reme,  s.    [Realm.] 

re-mead,  *remeld,  s.  [Remedy.]  Areraedy. 

"  Past  a'  remead^"     Burns:  Poor  JtaUie's  Elegy. 

*re-mean',  •re-mene,  I'-f.  [Pref.  re-,  md 
Eng.   mean,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  remind.     (Gower.) 

•  re-me'-ant,  a,  [Lat.  remeaiis,  pr.  par.  of 
rem€0  =  to  return.]     Returning  ;  coming  back. 

"Like  the  remeunt  sun." 

Kingsley .  Saints'  Tragodj/,  IL  B. 

re-meas'-ure  (8  as  zh),  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  measure,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  measure  again 
or  anew. 

*'The  way  they  oarae;  their  steps  r*n»ea*urf<f  right." 
Fair ef ax  ;  Godfrey  tif  Boulogne,  xv.  i 

re-me'-di-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  remedy;  -able.] 
Capable  of*  being  remedied  ;  admitting  of  a 
remedy. 

"  The  remedi'ible  vnii  of  their  condition*."— Sfaruf- 
ard,  Jan.  18,  1886. 

•  re-me  -di-a-ble-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  remfdi- 
nhli- ;  -vpss.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being 
remediable. 

re-me'-di-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  rem«dia6(?e); 
■ly.]  In  a  remediable  manner  or  state  ;  so  as 
to  admit  of  remedy  or  cure. 

re-me'-di-al,  a.  [Lat.  r«m«diaZis  =  healing, 
from  reinediuni  =a  remedy  (q.v.).]  Affording 
a  remedy ;  containing,  constituting,  or  in- 
tended for  a  remedy  or  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

"The  remedial  part  of  the  law  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence."— Blackstone  :  Comment.     (Introd  i 

remedial-Statutes,  a.  pi. 

lAiio :  (See  extract). 

"  Remedial  statutes  are  those  which  are  made  to 
supply  defects  in  the  common  law  itself,  either  by 
enlargim;  the  law  where  it  waa  narrow,  or  by  restrain- 
ing it  where  it  w.\s  too  hix."— Blackstone :  Comment. 
(Introd..  S  2-) 

•  re-Kie'-^ii-al-ly,  adt>.  [Eng.  remedial;  -ly.] 
In  a  remedial  manner  ;  by  way  of  remedy  ;  so 
as  to  remedy. 

•  re-me'-di-ate,  a,  [Eng.  remedy;  -ate.] 
Remedial. 

"  All  you,  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears  ;  be  aidant  aud  remediate.' 
Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  4. 


•  rem' -  e  -  di  -  less,  •  rem-e-di-leaae, 
•  rem-e-dy-lesae,  a.   (Eng.  remedy  ;  -less.] 

1.  Not  admitting  of  a  remedy  ;  incurable; 
beyond  remedy  ;  hopeless. 

"  Hopeless  are  all  my  evils,  all  remediless." 

MUton:  Samaon  Agonistes.  613. 

2.  Irreparable,  irremediable,  irretrievable  : 
as,  a  remediless  loss. 

3.  Not  answering  as  or  serving  fcr  a  remedy; 
ineffectual,  powerless. 

4.  Not  admitting  of  change  or  reversal; 
irrevocable. 

"  We.  by  rightful  doom  remedUets, 
Were  lost  in  death  till  He  that  dwelt  above 
Emptied  hia  glory."  Milton:  Circumcttion. 

5.  Without  excuse  or  escape  ;  under  neces- 
sity. 

"  I  haue  bought  a  piece  of  land  in'the  field  here,  and  I 
tnuat  remedilesse  go  thither  to  see  wnat  I  haue 
bought" — Udat :  Luke  xiv. 

6.  Without  a  remedy;  unable  to  find  or 
obtain  a  remedy ;  without  hope  of  rescue  or 
escape. 

•'  And  [tell  hlml  that  hl8  bale  were  better  ouer  bloone, 
Thau  thus  tu  piu«  remedytcs'e  In  grief." 

Gascoigne:  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

•  rem'-e-^-less-ly,  •  rem-1-di-les-ly, 

adv.     [Eng,  remediless;  -ly.]     In  a  manner  or 
degree  not  admitting  of  remedy  ;  irremediably. 

"  He  going  away  remedUesly  chafing  at  his  rabulLe." 
—Sidney  :  Arcadia.  bK.  1. 

•  rem'-e-di-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  remediless; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remedi- 
less ;  incurableness. 

"  The  remedilessnesi  of  this  disease  may  be  Justly 
que«tioned.'"— Bt>y/«;   Works,  vol.  iL.  pt.  IL.  ess.  3. 

rem'-e-dy,  •  rem-e-dle.  *  rem-e-dye,  s. 

[O.   Fr.    *  remedie  y  remede   (Fr.   rtuaetie),   from 
Lat.  rem€rfmm  =  a  remedy:  re- =  again,  and 
m.edeor  =  \jo  heal ;  Sp.,  Port.,  <fe  Ital.  Tem^dio.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  cures  or  heals  any  disease  ; 
a  medicine  or  application  used  to  heal  a  dis- 
ease and  restore  health. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  remedy,  counteract, 
or  repair  any  hurt ;  that  which  corrects  any 
evil ;  redress,  reparation.  (Followed  by  for 
or  againsty  formerly  also  by  (o.) 

■'  The  remedy  Is  wholly  In  your  own  hands,"— Stctft  * 
Drapier's  Letters,  let.  1 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Coining:  The  allowance  at  the  mint  for 
deviation  from  the  exact  standard  finenesa 
and  weight  of  coin. 

"  lu  England  the  remedy  of  the  mint  is :  Gold,  U 
grains  per  pound  in  weight.  i^  of  a  carat  in  fineness; 
silver,  I  dwt.  per  pound  m  weight.  1  dwt.  per  pound  ia 
fineness  :  copper.  ^^  of  the  weight  buth  in  weight  and 
fineness.  The  remedy  of  United  States  gold  coin  is, 
double  eagle,  one  balf  grain  ;  smaller  gold  coins.  on» 
quarter  grain."— JCm?Ar;  Diet.  Mechanics,  it  1,916. 

2.  Law:  The  means  provided  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  right,  or  of  compensation  for  Its 
infringement. 

"  The  instruments  whereby  thla  remedy  is  obtained 
(which  are  sometimes  considered  in  the  light  of  th* 
remedy  Itself  I  are  a  diversity  of  suits  and  actlona.' 
—niackslone :  Comment.,  bk.  liL,  ch.  SL 

rem'-e-dy,  *  rem-e-die,  v.t.  [Fr.  remidier; 
Sp.  &  Port,  remediar ;  Ital.  rimediare.] 

t  1.  To  cure,  to  heal ;  to  restore  to  sound- 
ness or  health. 

2.  To  repair  or  redress,  &s  an  in,jury  or 
wrong  ;  to  remove  or  counteract,  as  an  evil. 

"  For  the  remedying  and  redressing  of  those  for*, 
said  injuiies  and  wrongfull  dealings  of  the  pope," — 
Fox .-  Martyrs,  p.  979. 

re-melt",  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  melt 
(q.v.).]    To  melt  again  or  anew. 

re-mem' -I'er,  *  re-mem-bre,  v.t.  &  i. 
[0.  Fr.  remfvibrer,  se  rem^mbrer  ^to  call  to 
mind,  formed  with  an  excrescent  b  from  Lat. 
rememoror  =  to  remember  :  re-  =  again,  and 
memoro  =  to  commemorate;  memor=  mind- 
ful ;  Fr.  revUmorer;  Sp.  remembrar ;  Ital. 
riTnemorare.] 
4,  Transitive : 

X.  To  bring  or  call  back  to  the  mind  or 
memory ;  to  recall  to  remembrance ;  to 
recollect. 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down,  yea, 
we  vept  when  ^'e remembered  Zion," — Psalm  cxxxviL  L 

•  2.  To  call  or  bring  to  mind  ;  to  put  one  in 
mind  of. 

•■  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drowned  father." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  L  1 

"  3.  To  put  in  miud  ;  to  remind. 

"  It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow." 

Shakesp.  :  Riehard  1 1.,  UL  4. 


I&te,  «at,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt^ 
or»  wore,  wqU;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  4.  To  come  or  return  to  the  inetiiory  or 

remembrance  of. 

*•  As  well  ttiuu  woat,  If  It  remember  tbw, 

Hww  aigli  the  dc»th  for  vro  tht-u  (ouiule  mo." 
Chaucer:  Troilta  4  CrtttUta,  L 

5.  To  bear  or  keep  in  mind  ;  to  preserve 
nnforgotten  ;  not  to  forget  or  let  slip  ;  as,  To 
reviember  the  circumstances  of  an  tvent. 

6.  To  be  continually  thoughtful  of;  to 
attend  to  ;  to  observe. 

"  Htmember  what  I  w»rD  Ihtt :  shun  to  t«t«.- 

Milton  :  P.  L„  vilL  827. 

7.  To  keep  in  mind  with  gratitude,  rever- 
ence, respect,  fiivour,  atfection,  or  any  other 
feeling  ;  to  observe. 

••  Rrmembgr  tlie  aabbnth  d»y.  to  keep  It  holj."— 
Exodus  1x8. 

8.  To  tliink  of;  to  bear  in  mind  ;  to  con- 
■ider  ;  to  take  into  consideration. 

*'  Rememb«r  whom  thou  hist  aboard."— S*a*«fp.  .■ 
TemptMt,  i.  L 

•  9.  To  mention. 

"A  cll*tlciu  ought  to  be  cert*ln.  In  respect  of  the 
perion  cited;  for.  if  aucb  cerlaiuty  be  therein  oniitt<il. 
ancb  citntfou  ia  Invalid,  aa  in  many  caw*  hereafter  to 
bt  remembered.'— A i/l if e:  Parergon. 

10.  To  give  or  present  the  regards  or  com- 
pliments of;  to  mention  with  compliments; 
as,  Renumber  me  to  your  father. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  call  anything  to  remem- 
brance;  to  bearanythinginmind  ;  to  exercise 
tbe  faculty  of  memory  ;  to  recollect. 

"  /^member  well  howe  thou  arte  olde." 

aower:  C.  A..  tIIL 

•  rS-mem'-ber-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  remembf; 
-ablf.l  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered ;  memoiable. 

••  We  Mw  this  Terj-  remarkable  and  rememb^rablti 
place  under  BUlIicieiit  .Ii?>coui(ort  of  wind  and  ahowera." 
—SoiAthev:  Lttteri,  lv.  481. 

•  ro-mom'-ber'a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  Temem- 
herab{le) :  -ly.]  in  a  rememberable  or  memor- 
able manner  ;  so  as  to  be  remembered. 

"  To  relate  everything h*  rtmemberabty  aa  poMlble." 
■^Bouihey :  Memotrt  of  Taylor  of  Norwich,  11.  "7. 

•  re-mem'-ber-er,*.  I  Eng.  remember;  -er.) 
One  wlio  r'^nieiiibers. 

••  What  a  reme'fibarrer  U  tb«  heart  1  "—VlicAariijon : 
atrC.  Orandison.  lv.  M. 

rft-mSm'-branfe. '  re-mem-brannce»  s. 

[O.  Fr.  Tem^mhrance,  from  remembrer  =  to 
remember  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  rcmembrajiia ;  Ital. 
rimemhranza,\ 

1.  Theact,sUte,or  process  of  remembering; 
the  keeping  of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  or  the 
recalling  of  it  to  mind  ;  recollection. 

"  The  iorwef III  rfmfmhranca  of  the  good  dedes  that 
be  hath  lefte  to  don  here  In  ertbe."— CAuucer ;  Parivn't 
TaU. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  remembering  ; 
memory. 

"  ThU  lord  of  weak  remtmbmnee." 

Shaktsp.  :  Tcrnjftt,  IL  J. 

3.  Tlie  period  of  time  over  which  the  power 
of  memory  extends  :  as,  It  has  not  liappeued 
within  my  rem^mfirance. 

4.  The  state  of  being  remembered,  or  of 
being  kept  in  memory  ;  memory  preserved. 

"  Saying  a  few  la*t  words,  and  enforcing  his  careful 
remcmbrn  nee. " 

iMngfeUoif.   Courtship  of  MUet  Rtandith.  v. 

6.  That  which  is  reniemV>ered ;  a  recollec- 
tion, a  memory. 

"  Muse,  these  dear  remembrancet  must  be 
Id  those  conrciilcnt  I'locrs  n-giatreil.' 

Hitniel :  PanejfyTic  to  the  Kin;;. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  recall  to,  or  preserve 
fat  memory :  as. 

•  (1)  An  account  or  record  preserved  ;  a 
meniorandum  or  note  Ut  assist  the  memory. 

"  Tliose  proceedings  and  remembrances  are  In  the 
Tower.  iTLiiiinlni  with  tlie  twMiticth  year  of  fid- 
ward  l,"-;/ii/«      Orij/.  (if  Uankind. 

•  (2)  A  monument,  a  memorial. 

(S)  A  token  by  whicli  oh«  Ia  kept  In  tlie 
memory ;  a  keepsake. 

*'  If  you  turn  not.  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  thU  retnemitTunre  for  thy  Julta's  wike," 

Sluiketp.  :   Ttffft  Uenitemtn  uj  Vtrona.  II.  X 

•7.  The  slate  or  Condition  of  being  mindful ; 
thought,  regard,  consideration. 

"  His  iiia]«*ty.  out  of  a  self  gracious  remmmbrane*, 
did  tSnX.  pruuoee."— AAoJUii'. :  AU't  WeU  that  Bnda 
Welt.  lv.  5. 

•  8.  Admonition. 

"  t  Oa  commit  unto  yoar  hand 
Theun«taln'd  swurd,  that  yuu  have  umhI  Ci  hear; 
With  tills  remembr<in'-«  that  you  use  the  anme 
With  tbe  like  hold,  )ust,  and  (mt>arttal  nplrlt, 
Aa  you  have  dune  gmust  me." 

Sh*ik4ip. :  3  Benry  1 1'.,  ▼.  \ 

rd-mom'-brano-er,  «.    [Eng.  rfmembranc(e); 

-er.J 


1.  One    who    reminds;    one  who    or  that 

which  puts  in  mind. 

"  tal«ital  r*m<mbntne*r  of  one  so  dear." 

Covper  :  My  Mother's  Piett*rt. 

2.  English:  An  Kxcheqiier  Court  officer, 
whose  business  is  to  record  certain  paiH-rs  und 
proceedings,  make  out  processes,  &c.  ;  a  re- 
corder. Formerly  tliere  were  three  such 
officers,  the  Kin;;'s(or<,iueen's)  Kemembi-anc<-r, 
the  Lord  Treasurer's  Reinrmbiancer,  and  the 
Remembrancer  of  Fii-st-fruits.  The  duties  of 
the  second  of  these  were  merged  in  the  llrst  by 
3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  90.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  an  officer  of  some  corporations,  as 
the  Remembrancer  of  the  City  of  London. 

"  All  are  digested  into  luoks,  and  sent  to  the  remem- 
hranfer  of  the  ezchec|uer,  that  he  make  processes  upuD 
them.  "— fliieon, 

'  re-mem-bre,  v.t.  k  i,    [Remember.] 

•  re-mem' -6r-ate,  v. i.  [Lat  remenwrcUus,  pa. 

1-ar.  of  reiiienoror  =L  to  remember  (q.v.).]  To 
remember ;  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  remem- 
brance. 

"  We  Bhall  find  the  like  difBcultles.  whether  we 
rem^-mor'i^f  or  learoe  ui«-w."—BrytkeU  :  Detc  of  Civil 
Life,  p  1.6*)^, 

•  re-mem-or-a'-tion,  *  ro-mem-o-ra-cl- 

onn,  5.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  TememonUio.) 
[Rememokate.]     Remembrance,  memory. 

"  Helps  of  memory,  of  afTection.  «/  rememoraXion." 
~Mountaffue  :  Appctte  to  CCBSar,  p,  155. 

•  re-mem' or-a-tive,  're-mem-or-a- 

tlif^a.  [Eng.  rememorat(e) ;  -ive.]  Recalling 
to  mind ;  reminding. 

"  Without  rememoratii/  »\gnmot  ^  ihlae'—Pocock, 
In  Waterland  :   It'orAi.  i.  2H. 

•  rem-en-ant,  '  rem-en-aunt,  $.      [Re- 

JIANANT.] 

•  re-mer-Cles,  «.  pi.     [REMERrv.]     Thanks. 

■■  \i.t  render  thanks,  ne  sale  remeTciet-"~-t\ial : 
Apoph.  of  ErattntiS,  p.  1B5. 

"  re-mer'-93^»  "  re-mer'-^ie,  v.t.  [Fr.  re- 
mercirr,  from  rf-=  again,  and  mere ier  =z  to 
thank;  Tjn?rci=:  thanks,  from  Lat.  vierccdem, 
aceus.  of  merces  =  reward.]    To  thank. 

"  She  hlni  remercied,  as  the  patron  of  her  life." 

Spetuer:  F.  ii.,  II.  xl.  16. 

■  re-merge',  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  vierge 
(q.v.).J     I'o  merge  again. 

"  Jiemerffinij  In  the  general  souL" 

Tennyson  :  In  J/emoriam,  xItL  4. 

re' -mi-form,  a.  [Lat.  remus  —  an  oar,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape,]    Shaped  like  an  oar, 

•  re'-mig-a-ble,  a,  [Lat.  remigo  =  to  row, 
from  remfx,  i^c int.  re j)Ug is  =  a  rower;  remus 
=  an  oar.]     Fit  to  be  rowed  upon. 

"  Sterll  remtjable  marshes.' 

Cotton  :  Monlai'jne.  eh.  xxlv. 

re'-ml-ges,  »-  pi'  [Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  reviex, 
genit.  remigis  =  a  rower  ;  remus  =  an  oar.  J 

Ornith. :  The  qnill  feathers  of  the  wings  of 
a  bird,  which  prvpel  it  through  the  air,  like 
oars. 

"  re-mi'-grat©,   v.i.      [Ijat.  remigmtus,   pa. 

?ar.  of  remigro  =  to  remove  back.]  [MitiuATE.] 
o  remove  back  again  ;  to  return  to  a  former 
place  or  stiite. 

"  The  rent . . .  will  rmniffrate  into  phXtem."— Boyle  : 
Works.  I.  499. 

"  re mi-gra'-tioxi,  ».  [Remiorate.]  A  mi- 
grali'in  to  a  former  place;  a  removal  l>uck 
again. 

'*  The  Scot-*,  traiisplaiitetl  hither, hprams  acquainted 
with  our  cuBtiiiiKi.  which,  by  oi'casloual  remiijriiti"n>, 
became  diffused  In  BcoiiAinl."—ttat*:  Orig.  of  Man- 
kind. 

rS-mJy'-l-a,  «.  [Named  after  Remijo,  a  Brazil- 
ian medical  man.] 

IM. :  A  genus  of  Cinclionldtp.  Slender 
sltrubs  with  axillary  rnremca  of  Uowers, 
woolly  outsidi",  ami  the  limb  of  the  comlla 
with  live  linear  segments.  The  bark  of  lie- 
miijia  ferruginea  and  Ji.  VeUotii  is  used  sa  a 
substitute  for  cinchona. 

rS-mind',  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  mintt 
((l.v.).J  To  put  in  mind  ;  to  recall  something 
to  the  mind  or  memory  of;  to  bring  to  tlia 
remenii>rance  of  ;  t^i  cause  t*)  remruilwr. 


Byron  :  :ttant'u  to  Attffustn. 
t6  mind'-or,  «.      [Eng.    remind;     er.\      One 
who  or  that  whieli  reminds  or  calls  to  mind. 
"  TlienB  outward  oblerts  are  rather  the  reminders 
than  tln>  first  t>#trtter«  or  Implanlera.'  — ifwre;  Anil- 
dole  nffaimt  Atheism,  bk.  1.,  cb.  r. 


•  re-mind -fiil,  a-     l^og.  remi7ui;  -fW(0  1 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  remind  ;  carefUi  to 
remind. 

2.  Car<fful  to  remcmlwr  ;  mindful. 


rem'-ing-ton-ite.  ».  [After  Edward  Hero- 
ington  of  Maryland  ;  auff.  -iU  (Min.)  ] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurringaaa  rose-colored 
eni;rut-(jilion  on  eer[>entine  at  Finksl>urg,  in 
Maryhmd.  Supposed  to  bo  a  liydrated  car- 
bonate of  cobalt ;  not  yet  analystKl. 

rem-i-zus'-9en9e.    *  rem  i  1118-9911-9^. 

5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reminisce ntia  =  remem- 
brance, from  remimsceiis,  pr.  jiar.  of  reviinig- 
cor  =  to  remember,  from  re-  =  agiiin,  and  the 
same  root  as  memini  =  I  remember ;  Sp.  A 
Port,  reminiscencia.] 

t  I.  The  act  or  power  of  remembering  ;  the 
recalling  or  recovery  of  ideas  which  had 
escaped  the  memory;  recollection,  memory. 

"  Thi-re  la  yet  another  kind  of  dlacursion  beglnnlDS 
with  the  at'petite  to  recover  something  lo*t.  prooct^d- 
Ing  from  tbe  present  backward,  from  thought  o(  the 

f'luce  whet-e  we  uilu  at,  Ut  tbe  thought  of  the  idikoo 
roui  whence  we  atme  last ;  and  from  the  tiiougbl  ot 
that,  tu  the  tbuui;ht  of  a  place  b«fore.  till  we  bavi-  Id 
our  mind  some  pluce.  wherein  we  had  the  thing  we 
miss :  and  this  Is  oUted  reminiscence.'— Sobbt :  Bunuut 
Nature,  ch.  iv. 

2.  That  which  is  remembered  or  recalled  to 
miud;  a  memory;  a  relation  of  past  events, 
characteristics,  &c.,  within  one's  personal  re- 
collection. 

•  rem-i-nij' -9611-9 y,  s.     [Reminiscence.] 

•  rem-l-liis'-9ent,  a.  &  s.     [Uit.  reminiscenSy 

pr.  par.  of  rcminiscor  =  to  remember.]  [Re- 
miniscence.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Remembering ;  recalling  to  mind ;  having 
reminiscence. 

2.  Reminding  one  of  something. 

"  The  succeeding  scberto,  though  soinewhat  remini*. 
cent  of  iieethoveiu '—Athenaiiim,  Sept.  9.  Uiiil. 

B,  As  subst.  :  One  who  calls  to  mind  and 

records  past  events. 

"  rem  i-m»-9en'-tlal  (tl  as  sb),  a.    [Eng. 

reminlsceiif ;  -UiL]    I't^rtaining  lo  reminiscence 

or  recollection. 

"Would  truth  dUpenae,  we  could  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  knowledge  were  hut  roinemhmnce,  Unit 
Intellectual  acquisition  were  but  reminiseenriat  •'Hj- 
Oitioii.  "—Brawrte:    Vulgar  Errours.     (Prut) 

•  rem-X-lii8'-9i-t6r-^.  a.  [Eng.  remini&- 
c(ence):  -itory.]  Remembering;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  memory  ;  founded  on  reminis- 
cences. 

"  I  still  have  a  remtntscttory  splto  agalnat  Mr.  Job 
JonaiMi.i~ Lytton  :  Pelham,  ch.  Ixkiit. 

•re'-mi-ped,  a.  k  «.  [Lat.  remi/ies,  genit.  f»- 
mii>edis  —  having  feet  like  oars  ;  r*/ftu«=ftQ 
oar,  and  pes  =  a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  crustacean  or  entomological 
genus  Itemipes  (q.v.). 

B.  .-l*  suhst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  crus- 
tacean or  entomological  genus  RemipesCq.v.). 

re'-mi-pe^,  s.    [Remiped.] 

1 1.  KooL  :  A  genus  of  Ilippidir  (q.v,),  with 
one  species,  liemipes  testHadinaritif,  from  the 
coast  of  Australia.  Middle  antennro  bisetose 
at  the  apex,  longer  than  external.  First  pair 
of  feet  long,  witli  Inst  joint  acuminate. 

•2.  ICntom.:  A  imme  formerly  given  to  ft 
genus  of  Coleoptera,  and  to  one  of  Uemiptera. 
{Liirmi&se.) 

rSm-I-ro'-a,   ».    [The   Gulanan   ifaice  of  • 

species,] 

Hot.:  A  genua  of  Sehfrnhiip.  Hfmirea  ma- 
ridma,  common  in  Tropical  Ameriea,  is  said 
to  be  strongly  diajdiorotic  and  diuretic. 

rJS-mifO',  v.t.    [Rr.MisK.  «.] 

•  L  OrtL  Lang.  :  To  send  Iwck  :  to  remit. 

"  Tills  too^too  much  remite§ 
Ought  Into  nnngbl.' 
Bylrester  :  Du  Hartat.  second  day,  Arst  WMk.  Ift. 

2.  />!"'.•  To  give  or  grant  l»ack  ;  to  .Mign 
or  surrender  by  deed. 

"  RemiM*>l,  released,   and   for  ever  quli-olalmtd.*— 

BtarkstiM  :  Cumnienl.,  hk.  11.,  cb.  30. 

r6-miflO',  ».  (Fr.  =  delivery,  surrender  ^m 
rrviettre  (Lot.  rmitto)  =  to  surrender.)    [Rk* 

HIT.] 

Inw :  A  surrender ;  a  giving  back  ;  a  re- 
lease, as  of  a  claim. 


hSU,  hS^ ;  p<$iit,  J6^1 ;  oat.  90U,  ohoms,  fhln.  bon^h ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  \hiB ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xonopbon,  e^lst.    pb  ~  £ 
-elan,  -tlan  -  sban.    -tlon,  -slon  -  shfin ;  -(Ion.    flon  -  shiln.    -oloos,  -tlons,  -sIoub  ~  sbtis.    -bio,    die,  A:c.  -  bpL  d^L 
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remiss — remoUient 


rS-miss',  a.  &  s.    [Lat.   remissiis  =  relaxed, 
laugiiul,  prop.  pa.   par.  of  Temitto  =  to  send 
back,  to  remit  (q.  v.);  Fr.  remis;  Sp.  remiso  ; 
Ital.  riitKsso.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  vigorous  or  energetic  in  action  or 
performance;  not  diligent;  slack;  inattentive; 
negligent;  careless  in  tlie  perXormanct;  of  dnty 
or  business  ;  heedless, 

"  He  me&iis,  my  lord,  tbat  we  are  too  remiu-^ 

Shakesp. :  Sichard  II..  MS.  2. 

•  2.  Wanting  in  earnestness,  intensity,  or 
activity  ;  slow,  slaok,  languid. 

*•  The  water  deserts  the  corpcacle*.  unless  It  flows 
with  a  precipitate  motion;  for  thtn  It  hurrieB  tliem 
ont  alone;  with  it,  till  it«  mDtion  becomes  more  lAD^id 
and  remiss, " —  iVood  loartL 

'"B.  A$  subst. :  An  act  of  negligence  or 
remissness ;  negligence. 

•*  By  neglit-'eoceof  niagi5tiat«8»ndrw»ti«««»oIl»wes.'' 
—PuhenJtiitn :  £n'jluh  I'oesU.  bk.  L,  ch.  ziiL 

•  re-mis-sailes,  s.  pL    10.    Fr.]    Leavings, 

scraps,  orts.  refuse. 

"  Lade  not  thi  trenchoure  with  mfiuy  revUasailrx.' 
Lt/dffate  :  :^ana  Puer  ad  ileiu^m. 

•M-nusS'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  remiss;  -/"''(O-l 
Keady  or  prone  to  grant  remission  or  for- 
giveness ;  forgiving,  gracious,  remissive. 

"  The  heavens  tn  their  remissful  doom,"       lyrajfton. 

•  re-nus-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  remissible; 
-i(i/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remissible  ; 
capability  of  being  remitted. 

•■  The  reinmibUUjf  at  our  greatest  siD9.*'—*/er.  Taj/^or. 

•  re-mis-si-ble,  a.  [Lat.  Temissibiiis,  from 
remissus,  pa.  par.  of  remitto  =  to  remit  (q.v.).] 
Oapable  of  being  remitted  ;  admitting  of  re- 
mission. 

"  Sins  ....  renttstible  or  explaUe  by  an  easy  peni- 
tence."—/"rfeAam;  liesoloa.  pL  iL,  lea.  D. 

re-mis'-at-d  in-jiir'-i-fiB,  p^r.    [Lat.l 

Scots  Laxo :  A  plea  in  an  action  of  divcrce 
for  adultery,  implying  that  the  pursuer  has 
already  forgiven  the  offence  ;  condonation. 

re-miss -ion  (ss  as  sh),  '  re-mis-si-oun, 

6.     [Ft.,  from  I^at.   remussionem,  accos.  of  re- 
■niissio.  from  remissus,  pa.  par.  of  remitto  =  to 
remit  (q.v.);  Sp.  reviision;  liaX.  remissione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lan(niage : 

*  1,  The  act  of  sending  back  or  remitting. 

•*  Eurydice  and  her  rernution  into  belL" — StackJttnuB. 

*  2.  The  act  of  remitting  or  sending  to  a 
distant  place,  as  money  ;  remittance,    (Swift.) 

3.  The  act  of  remitting,  abating,  or  relaxing  ; 
abatement,  moderation,  relaxation. 

"For  it  is  the  law  iif  oar  nature  that  stich  fits  of 
excitement  ah:*ll  always  be  followed  by  rewtijaon*.*'— 
Macaulai/:  But.  Eng..  ch.  U. 

4.  The  act  of  forgiving  or  remitting;  the 
foregoing  of  the  punishment  due  to  a  crime  ; 
forgiveness,  pardon. 

'■  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  tesL-uneut  which  is 
ahed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." — Mattheui 

5.  The  act  of  giving  np,  foregoing,  or  re- 
linquishing, as  a  debt,  a  claim,  a  right,  &c. 

"Tbuse  chiefs  had  obtained  from  the  Crown,  on 
easy  terms,  remittioiu  of  old  debta  and  grants  of  new 
title*."— J/acou/<r»;  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xiiL 

6.  Tliat  which  is  remitted,  given  up,  or 
relinquished. 

IL  Pathol. :  Diminution  in  intensity  with- 
out complete  stoppage.    [Reuitxest.] 

•  re-miss'-ive,  a.     [Eng.  rem7.<!.<;;  -ire.] 

1.  Slackening,  abating,  relaxing,  moderat- 

"  Remiestvf  of  his  raight," 

Pope:  Bomar;  /7iadxl11.  887. 

2.  Remitting,  forgiving,  pardoning. 

"  A  most  merciful  king,  who  was  remUrive  of 
wTon^'— Backet :  Life  of  IVilliitmi,  p.  226. 

re-miss'-ly,  odo.  [Eng.  remiss;  -ly.]  In  a 
remiss,  negligent,  careless,  or  heedless  man- 
ner;  carelessly,  heedlessly,  negligently. 

"  Like  an  anbent  bow  carelenly 
His  sinewy  proboscis  did  remhtli/  lie" 

Donite  :  The  Pro^ets  of  th«  Sout, 

re-miss'-ness,     *  re-mis-nesse,     *  re- 

mlss-nesse,  s.  (Kng.  r'.miss:  -nrfis,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  remiss ;  slackness, 
carelessness,  heedlessness,  negligence ;  want 
of  vigour,  diligence,  industry,  attention  or  due 
application  to  any  business  or  duty. 

"The  calculated  retniMn^*»  at  the  Whip*  achieved 
■what  the  conscience  of  the  Party  had  previouBly  not 
been  robust  enough  to  accomplish." — Standard,  Dec. 
SI.  is.=i, 

•  re-miss'- 6r-y,  a.  [Lat.  revii.*iS7i.t,  pa.  par.  of 
remitto  =  to  remit  ((i.v.).]     Penainiiig  to  re- 


mission ;   serving  or  tending  to  remit ;   re- 
missive. 

"  Propttiftt(HT.«xpi*tory.  remiuory.  or  8atIsfa.ctory, 
signlfle  aU  one  thing  in  effect."— Z-aftmffr .-  Sermon 
of  the  Plough. 

re-mif,  're-mytte,  v.t.  &  £.  (Lat  remitto 
=  to  send  back,  to  abate,  to  remit:  re- = 
back,  and  jnitto  =  to  eend  ;  Fr.  remettre  ;  Sp. 
remittr;  Port,  remrtir  ;  IUlL  rimittere,} 

A.  Transitire: 

L  Ordinal^  Language : 

*  1.  To  send  back. 

"  Whether  Earth's  an  animal,  and  air 
Im>tibe3.  her  luugs  nitli  cuotuesa  U>  repair. 
And  what  she  sncks,  remits.' 

Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Hetamarphoies  xv. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Their  rents  are  remitted  to  them  In  sugar  and 
Tam.''—SinitA:   W&tlth  of  .Vatiuat,  bk.  v..  ch.  iu. 

*  3.  To  restore,  to  replace,  to  put  or  place 
back. 

*  4.  To  transfer,  to  refer,  to  leave, 

"Christ  wiiuld  not  suffer  himself  to  be  called  good, 
but  remitted  that  title  to  the  Father  only ."—iraler- 
land:  Workt,  U.  2^7. 

*  5.  To  refer. 

"'  Whether  the  counsayle  be  good,  T  rrmytte  it  to  the 
wyse  redera." — hlyot :  (rovcmoitr,  bk.  ilL,  ch.  xnvL 

6.  To  relax  in  intensity  ;  to  abate  ;  to  make 
less  intense  or  violent, 

*  7.  To  make  slack  after  tension ;  to  relax. 

"  As  when  a  bow  ia  successively  intended  and  re- 
mitted,"—Cudworth  :  JnUU.  ^yttem,  p.  222. 

8.  To  refrain  from  exacting;  to  relinquish, 
to  give  up  ;  to  forego,  wholly  or  in  part. 

"  The  m^lstrate  can  often,  where  the  pnblick  good 
demands  not  the  execution  of  the  Uw,  remit  the  puu- 
idirueat  of  criminal  offences  by  his  own  authority." — 
LocMe, 

9.  To  forgive,  to  pardon  ;  to  pass  over  with- 
out punishment. 

••  Whose  soever  sins  ye  r«mit,  Uiey  are  rvmUted 
onto  them.' — John  xx.  23. 

*  10.  To  resign,  to  give  np. 

"  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain." 

Shaketp.  :  Lone't  Labour's  Lost,  V.  2. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comni.  :  To  transmit  or  send,  as  money, 
bill^,  .tc.,  in  pajTueut  for  goods,  &.c. 

2.  Scots  Law:  To  transfer,  as  a  can.se,  from 
one  tribunal  to  another,  or  from  one  judge  to 
another.    [Remit,  «.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  slacken ;  to  become  less  intense  or 
rigorous. 

"  How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day. 
When  toll  reTniiti7iij  lent  its  turn  to  play!" 

OoltUmitK:  Oetertvd  ViBafe. 

2.  To  abate  by  growing  less  earnest,  eager, 
or  active ;  to  moderate. 

"  As,  by  degrees,  they  remitted  of  their  Indostry, 
loathed  their  bu^ineas,  and  gave  way  to  their  plea- 
suxea,  they  let  fail  those  generous  principles,  which 
had  raised  them  to  worthy  thoughts."— 5ouf  A. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  transmit -money,  &c.,  in  pay- 
ment for  goods,  &c. 

2.  Afed. :  To  abate  in  violpjice  for  a  time 
without  intermission,  as  a  fever,  Ac 

re-mif,  s.     [Remit,  v.] 

Scats  Law :  A  reinission ;  a  sending  back. 
Applied  to  an  interlocutor  or  judgment  trans- 
ferring a  cause,  either  totally  or  partially  or 
for  some  specific  cause,  from  one  tribunal  or 
judge  to  another  or  to  a  judicial  nominee,  to 
execute  the  purpose  of  the  remit, 

*  re-mit'-ment,  5.  [Eng.  remit ;  'merUJ]  The 
act  of  remitting  ;  the  state  of  being  remitted  ; 
remittance,  remission,  forgiveness. 

"  Yet  all  law,  and  God's  law  especially,  grants  every 
where  to  error  easy  remUmmtt,' — J/iittm'  Tetra- 
cftoriion. 

re-mit'-tal,  s.    [Eng.  remit;  -al.'\ 

1.  Tlie  act  of  remitting;  a  giving  up,  a 
surrender,  remission. 

2.  The  act  of  remitting  or  sending  away  to 
a  distance,  as  money,  &c. ;  remittance,  trans- 
mission. 

re-mif -tanee,  s.    [Eng.  remit ;  -ance.\ 

1.  The  act  of  remitting  or  transmitting,  as 
money,  bills,  or  the  like,  to  a  distant  place, 
in  payment  for  goods,  &c. 

"  The  same  act  of  parliament  .  .  .  restored  the  ex. 
change  between  Bngland  and  Scotland  to  it*  natoial 
rate,  or  to  what  the  course  of  trade  and  remittances 
might  happen  to  make  it. "—SmirA;  Wealth  of  yaiiotts, 
bk.ii..ch.lL 

2.  Money,  bills,  &c,  remitted  in  payment. 


*  re-mif-taiic-er,   &.     [Eng.   remiftojw^a); 
•er.]    One  who  sends  a  remittance. 

"  Your  luemoriftJiat  was  eU>pped  and  arrested  at 
Bayonue.  by  order  irom  Uis  reituttanctra &t  Madrid." 
—Cun^>eriand :  Alemoirs,  iL  17o. 

*  re-mit-tee',  s.     [Eng.  remit;  -ee.]    One  to 
whom  a  remittance  is  sent. 

re-mif -tent,  a.  «fe.  a.    [Lat.  remitlens^  pr.  par- 
of  remitto  =  to  remit  (q.v.)  ;  Fr-  remitteiit,] 
Medical : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Bimiuishing  in  intensity  at 
certain  intervals,  but  not  intermitting;  i,e., 
temporarily  ceasing. 

B.  As  siibst.:  A  remittent  disease;  a  re- 
mittent fever. 

remittent-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  malarial  fever,  known  also  aa 
Continued  fever  <q.v.),  bilious  fever,  acclima* 
live  fever,  kc.  It  is  marked  by  sudden  in- 
vasion and  persist^?nt  high  temperature, 
frequently  from  105°  to  106°,  witli  diiuinntion 
of  the  red'blood-coi-puscles,  with  other  chojiges 
in  the  spleen,  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines, 
resembling  those  of  intermittent  fever,  which 
it  may  pa.ss  into  during  convalescence.  It  is 
chiefly  riparian,  or  in  mai"s>hy  regions  with 
little  water,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  winds. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  63"  north  and  57°  south 
latitude,  with  a  cold  and  a  hot  stage,  a  re- 
mission stage,  and  a  period  of  exacerlation 
on  the  day  after  the  remission,  with  an 
average  duration  of  two  weeks,  after  which 
the  patient  usually  recovers. 

re-mif -ter,  s.     [Eng.  remit ;  -er.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  remits,  pardons,  forgivea,  or 

foregoes. 

"The  condition  of  a  remitted  forfettuie  beiny  as 
■haolntely  in  the  breast  of  the  remiUer  as  the  condi- 
tion on  which  the  blessing  was  origuially  couferred." 
—  h'arburton  :  irort*.  ix.  115. 

2.  One  who  remits  money,  &c. ;  one  who 
makes  a  remittance. 

•■  The  diminished  wants  of  remiitert.'— Daily 
Telegraph.  Nov.  16,  1882, 

IL  Law:  The  sending  or  placing  back  of  a 
person  to  a  right  or  title  he  had  befoi-e  ;  the 
restitution  of  one  who  obtains  possession  of 
property  undiT  a  defective  title  to  his  rights 
under  some  valid  title  by  virtue  of  which  he 
might  legally  have  entered  only  by  snit. 

•  re-mif -tor,  s.  [Eng.  remit;  or,]  One  who 
makes  a  remittance  ;  a  remitter, 

re-mix',  v.t  ITref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mUCq.v.).] 
To  mix  again  or  repeatedly. 

rem'-nant,  s.  &  a.     [O.  Fr.  remanent,  renwn- 
ant,  from  Lat.  remariens,  pr.  par.  of  remaneo 
=  to  remain  (q.v.).J 
A,  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  which  is  left  or  remains  over  after 
a  part  has  been  separated,  lost,  destroyed,  or 
removed. 

"  A  remwiant  of  your  race  eorvlves.- 

Cuvrper  :  Task,  t  340. 

2.  Sped/. :  The  last  part  of  a  piece  of  stuff. 

3.  That  which  is  left  after  a  part  has  been 
done,  performed,  executed,  p.issed,  or  told  ; 
remainder. 

"  The  remriant  of  my  age," 
Shakesp.  :  Ttoo  ti^rulemen  qf  Verona,  ilL  1. 

4.  A  scrap,  a  fragment,  a  little  bit.  (Used 
In  contempt.) 

"  Thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant !" 

Shakeii^. :  Taming  uf  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

*B.  Asadj.:  Remaining,  left. 

■•  The  remnant  yeara  Heaven  doom'd  him  yet  to  TIv&" 
Boole:  Orlando  Ftrioso,  xxiL 

re-mod'-el,  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  model,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  model  again  or  anew ;  Lo  refeshion 
to  rearrange. 

•'  In  the  remodelle-l  boroughs  they  could  do  nothing." 
—Macaiday  :  Bist.  Enj.,  ch.  iv. 

•re-mod-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  modification  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reniodi. 
tying ;  a  repeated  or  renewed  modification. 

*  re-mod'-i-f^,  vX      ("Pref.    «-,    and    Eng. 

modify  (q.v.).]    To  modify  again  or  anew  ;  to 
reform,  to  reraodeL 
rem-o-lin'-ite,    s.      [From   Los  Remolinos, 
Chili,  where  found  ;  suff.  -iU  (3/m.).] 
Jfm.;  The  same  as  Atacasute  tq.v.). 

re-mol'-li-ent,  a,  [Lat.  remoUlens,  genit. 
remoliientis,  pr.  par.  of  remoUio  =  to  softeo ; 
mollis  =  soft.]    Mollifying,  softening. 


fctc.  lat.  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine,  go,  pdC» 
•r.  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son ;  mnte.  ciib,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rnle,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  QQ  =  *C' 


reraoiten— remote 
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•ro-mol'-ten,  *  re  moul-ten,  a  fPrwf. 
re-,  and  Euy.  molten  (q.v,).J  Melted  again; 
reim-IUid. 

"Mliiglwl  with  gla««  Already  mads,  ui(lr«ino«<(en.~ 
— jSucok.  SiU.  ilisl.,  il'i'J. 

}  re  mdn-et-i'Za'-tlon,  s.  (Eiig.  renwne- 
(ir(.);  -ixtton.l  The  act  of  reuitjiit-tizitig  a 
coiiLi;^  ;  the  reesttblislimmt  of  audi  coiiuige 
in  the  positiou  of  legal  U-iuler  after  having  for 
a  lirae  been  de)L,-i-a<ie«l  to  the  nink  of  mere 
token  money. 

t  re-mon'-et-uo,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Kng. 
mou€tize  ('i.v.).J  To  restore,  as  a  gold  or 
Bilver  coinage,  to  value  as  a  rurrency. 

"Th«  gold  rolnrute  Ima  been  rrrnon^tiifi." — BtCtieli  : 
OfuntiiigUoiue  lhcturf%ary. 

•re-mon'-Stra-ble,  a.  [Low  Lat.  rrmiymtro 
=  to  show. J    Demonstrable. 

"Tba  K^^Biitneas  U  rcmorutroMa  in  the  event.'— 
Adamt:    H'orJti,  li.  36G. 

rS-mon'-strange,  .*.    (O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 

TCiiwn^trandii,    IVorn  Ttmnnstnins,    jir.    par.  of 
remitnstro  ~  to  renionBtralc  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  rcmofi- 
(rajtcc] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  act  of  showing,  demonstrating,  or 
manifesting ;  demonstration,  manifestation, 
show,  dis|^ay- 

"  Tiie  Spani.-«-Ja  made  no  remonttranr*  of  Joy  or  an 
ordinary  liking  to  it'—Oachet :  Life  ^f  WUliamt, 
pL  i.,  p.  lib. 

*2.  Declaration,  Htateiuent. 

"Trt  prepare  and  draw  up  a  fivucrral  remortttmnre  <>\ 
the  iit.vt«  of  the  ninuJoui." — Oiarsndan:  CiwH   Wart, 

3.  Theactofrenionstnitin.i:iorrTpvi3tnliitiTig; 
a  strong  rcpresentatiou  of  rtutMiiis  ur  facts 
against  something  i«imp!arned  of  or  op|>osed  ; 
expostnlation  ;  henre,  a  jtaper  or  dornment 
containing  «uch  representation  or  expostula- 
tion. 

n.  Roman  Church:  A  Morrsti-.niije  (q.v.). 

^  The  Grand  Remonstrance  : 

Eiig.  Hint.  ;  A  reiuonstiance  consisting  of 
200  articles,  oondi-iuiiing  the  aibitrary  pro- 
cedure of  Chaihs  I.  It  was  cairii-d  in  the 
Honso  of  Cotinnfins,  Kovoniber  22,  1041,  by  a 
majority  of  elevun,  and  pieuented  to  the  king 
on  December  1. 

re-mon'-Strant.  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.,  f mm  Low 
Lat.  reviomtraiis,  pr.  par.  of  remflns(ro  =  to 
remonstrate  (q.v.).] 

A*  As  adj. :  Containing,  or  ">f  Mip  nature  of 
remonstrance;  expoatulatoiy;  urging  reasons 
against  something. 

*'Th«  people  rcgiinU'd  with  profound  ludlff'-jnice 
the  rnnorutrant  pa»toxmlB.~—/>aUy  Teieyraph,  V^h.  -i. 
1686. 

B>  As  substantive: 

i.  Ord.  lAing. :  One  who  remonstrates. 

2.  Church  HUi.  (PL):  A  name  given  to  the 
Dutch  Protestants,  who,  after  the  dealh  of 
Arnnnius  <a.d.  1609),  continued  to  uuiintain 
hiH  views,  and  in  l*ilO  presented  to  the  States 
of  Holland,  at  Friesland,  a  remonstrance  in 
five  articles  formulating  their  points  of  dei»fir- 
ture  from  CalviuiHra.  Their  advcrsari'-s  pre- 
sent^Mt  a  rounter-remou.strance,  whence  tln^y 
were  calU-d  Counter-Ri'inonstrants.  In  liili' 
tlie  riynod  of  Dort  pronnunrcd  in  favour  of 
'he  stricter  sclmol.  The  Iteni'instrant*!  still 
fill  ni  a  small  but  liberal  and  scholarly  Hcct  in 
Hothind. 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  ftrmnntirantt  waa  cmhodled 
III  1A21  In  tLC'jnffUio  MTltti'ii  by  f-:pLjtcoplua,tlii.'tr  |[rr»t 
theologian,  while  Wvlrnt^tgni-rt  Kave  theiit  a  cjitf- 
chlain.  and  n-tfviliituu  tbeir  churctity  order."— ii'ncy. 
Brit,  (ed-  l*th),  xx.  379. 

fg-mSu'-Strate,  v.(.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  remon- 
stratus^  pa.  por.  of  rermmstro  =  to  Hhnvr,  to 
oxjKise;  h^nc«?,  to  produce  nrguinenljH,  tnnu 
Lat.  r«-  =  aL;ain,  and  nt(Mt3ln3=to8how  ;  O.  Fr. 
TtTtuineiTer ;  Fr.  rtwmtrtr.] 
•A.  Transitivt: 

1.  To  make  a  representation  with  regard  t^ 
any  matter;  to  demonstrate  ;  to  manifest,  t<t 
■how,  to  prove. 

** Proper tlea  of  a  falthfnl  servant:  a  tedulouairye,  t«i 
obdorve  all  ocoanluna  wtthin  or  without,  tvndliiK  l<> 
rtmoiutral*  tho  lialtlt  within.'  —/I'V'^  '  Jfaaman  (Ac 
0lfrU*n.  p.  K». 

2.  To  !*h»iw  or  point  out. 
ur  inajt'aty  il . .    _..,_,  .  . 

ths  prniMUt  tluM  ItMlf  did  yi'l'l 

did  jiarllciilarly  r         

tharn.'— AWfi/i/i^  Watlonlanm.  p.  IH. 

B.  IrUransitict : 

*  1.  To  allow  cl«arly ;  to  demonatrat«,  to 
prove. 


*  And,  Ujitly,  TOUT  inajt<aty  illd  (nhort  thnin,  by  thr> 

Apportiiulhy  wblota  ths  prnanut  tluM  Itself  did  yi'l'f 
milo  It;  witlcb  I  did  particularly  remonttratt  ant< 


2.  To  exhibit,  present,  or  put  forward  strong 
reasons  or  representations  against  soma  act 
or  course  of  pruceediugs  ;  to  expostulate. 

•  rem-dn-stra'-tlon*  t.    (O.  Fr.,  from  Low 

Lat.  rgmonst  ratio  Item,  accus.  of  rrmnnM  ratio, 
fuim  nt/ui'Utratus.]  [REUONtnuATK.)  The  act 
of  renmnstrating  or  exptuituiating ;  a  n^mon- 
strance,  an  exjKj^tutatiou. 

•  re-mon'-Stra-tivo.a.  [Eng.  rrmonstrat(e); 
-iv€,]    Remonstrating,  remonstrant. 

"The  loiit  clause  a  psrfrct  bar  of  rrmongtratiee 
ja.uMt£.  ' — Marls:  fKUttlugg,  }  MO. 

'  ro-mon'-Stra-tor,  s.     [Eng.  rerrumstratf^^ ; 
•or.]     Que  who  remnnstrates  ;  a  remonstrant. 
"  Orduxfi  were  sent  down  tar  clapploji;  up  tlirt*e  of  the 
chief  Tmum3tratort."—aumet :  Own  T^yne  (an.  Ifl&j), 

•  re-m6n'-Stra-tor-S^»  a.   [From  nmmistrnte, 

on  aualogy  of  demvnj^lratory.]  liuinoostrating, 
renionstrative. 

"Apiiealing  to  him  In  a  rmnemMTcUorg  tone,"— 
/iickfiu     Oliver  Twiit,  cli.  xvl. 

re-mon'-tolr  (olr  as  war),  s.    [Fr.) 

Horol.  :  A  mechanism  desifjned  to  remkr 
the  force  wliicli  sustains  the  movement  of  the 
escapement  perfectly  even. 

reznontoir-escapezaent,  a. 

Horol.  :  An  escnpement  in  wliicb  tJie  sc-rt^s- 
wheel  is  driven  by  a  small  weight  raised  l»y 
tlie  clock,  usually  at  intervals  of  thirty 
seconds;  or  by  a  spiral  spring  on  the  scape- 
wheel  arbor,  wound  up  a  quarter  or  half  turn 
at  the  said  inter\'al8. 

re-me-pleu'-rei^  *    [Lat  remiisr=an  oar, 

anil  pleura  =&  rib.J     [RiiMOPLtiURiD.E.J 

re-mo-pleu'-rt-dao,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  remo- 
p!fArr(ides) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Palftont. :  A  family  of  Trilobita.  Head 
greatly  developed,  semicircular,  the  genal 
ftTigles  produci'd  into  spines.  Eyes  very  long, 
reticulated;  body  rings  eleven  ;  pygidium  very 
small.  Only  known  genus  Remopleures,  with 
seven  species,  fr^tn  the  Lower  Silurian. 

rem'-O-ra,  s.  [Lat.  rfmora  =  (l)  drlay,  Jiin- 
drance,  (li)  the  fish  ;  rcHu>ror=  to  wtay  hchind, 
(io  linger  :  re-  =  hiick^  again,  and  inoror=  to 
delay,  mora  =.  delay.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  delay,  a  hindrance,  an 
obst-acle. 

"But  theso  fiintaatlaU  rrmortu  do  not  ohstnict  ua 
in  the  familiar  tnina.-ictJ'inB  of  \ife.'— Search  Lt'jht  of 
A(J(nre.  vol.  il.,  pt.  UL,  cb.  xxw. 

IL  TfvliiniyUis : 

L  Ichthy. :  Sucking-fish,  Sucker;  a  popular 
name  for  any  species  of  the  gi;nu3  Echeneis 
(q.v.);  sptxif.,  Kcheneis  remora,  about  eight 
im-hes  long,  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Hy  means  of  the  suctorial  disc— a  transforma- 
tion of  the  spinous  dorsal  tin— the  species  can 
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attach  themselves  to  any  fiat  surface.  The 
adhesion  is  so  stmnt;  that  the  li.sh  can  only  W 
dislodged  with  dilhculty,  unleiu  pushed  fur- 
ward  with  a  sliding  motion.  Bi*ing  bad  swim- 
mers, they  attAch  themselves  to  vesaids,  or  tn 
animals  having  greatt-r  pnwer  of  locomotion 
than  themsi'lvea  ;  but  tliey  cannot  be  regarded 
as  parasites,  as  they  do  not  obtain  their  food 
at  tlio  expenst  of  their  host. 

"  tjtt«r  wrltt-ra.  then,  r^pfat  a  story,  the  wuirco  of 
which  is  unknown.  Ti&.  th«t  the  rmnm  Is  abk-  ti 
arri-nt  vessrl*  In  their  couriw.  a  otury  which  hfw  tioen 
haiidml  down  to  ottr  own  tltnv.  It  need  not  b«  srHti-il 
tttatthislanii  Invputiuu,  Uwiiwh  It  cannot  t>f>  donixl 
that  tilt-  atLat-'htiiiMit  iif  onii  of  the  tivru'Tspftcifts  mtiv 
n-tAr.l  tlm  iTo^'fru  of  Milling,  CKiirclitllv  wimi,  a*  i> 
Botuvtinim  the <^i«e. aevtral  ni<livl'Juji]sacci.iiupaiiy  the 
aaiut  ship."— tiuiifMr;  Ftudif  ^  yUhoL,  p.  *C1. 

2.  Med.:  A  HtoiijMgit  or  stngnatiun,  as  of 
the  blood. 

3.  Surg.  :  An  Instrument  to  retain  |»arts  in 
nlaee.  e.g.,  to  innintBtn  a  fracture  in  pUeeorfi 
luxation  reduced, 

'r£in''6-ratO,  v.t.  [Lat.  remoratuM^  pa.  par. 
of  rrTnirt-or  =  u^  delav.)  To  delity,  to  binder, 
to  oIistriicL 

Td-mord,    *re  morde.  v,t.  U  L    [Pr.  rr- 

vwrdre,  fniin  I-aL  (viium/w)  =  to  blt<?  ngidti  ; 
bp.  A  Port,  rnnortUr ;  Ital.  riiturrderr.)  [My.- 
UOtLIB.1 


A*  Transitive : 

\.  To  cause  remorse  to  ;  to  affli( 


2.  To  rebuke. 

**  Sotoe^me  he  mast  rtcee  rttrtard*. " 

ShM»K:  Pxtma,  p.  U, 
B.  Intrams. :  To  feel  remorse. 

"  O  whnt  a  tcrrouf  woundi  rrmar^inq  nonlea, 
Wh^>  i"')-*''!!  liude,  what  tecoi'd  a  |>ii3uaitt  foed-" 
^irfiJiy."  Domm  4ay :  771*  Fint  ffomrt. 

•  rfi  -  mord' -  en  -  9^,   «.    [Rcmord.J    Com- 

punciiun,  leinursc. 

"That  rtrtnordencg  of  conscience,  thnt  VKtremlij 
of  griet  they  fe«I  wtthUi  thtmMelvc»r—KiUinab4dt; 
Serrnvm,  p.  i7k 

re^noTse ,   •  ro-mors,  s.    [O.  Fr.  remors, 

from  l.'wv  I.at.  rmutrsHS,  rrmnrsio-=  re-mone, 
from  Lat.  renu>Tsu*^  pa.  par.  of  remordeo  =  to 
bite  again,  to  vex;  mordeo  =■  to  bite;  Ft. 
remords.] 

L  Biting  sorrow  for  some  evil  act  done,  and 
e9i>ecially  for  an  art  of  cruelty  ;  the  keen  pain 
caused  by  a  sense  of  guilt ;  eompuuctioD  of 
couscieuce  for  a  crime  comnuUed. 

"  Bedloe  had  died  In  bU  wickMlness.  without  on* 
sign  ut  remoru  or  ahame-'-Jfocau^ap;  But.  Enff., 
ch.  iv. 

TT  Darwin  (Descent  of  Mxn,  pt.  L,  ch.  iv.) 
considei-s  thitrptiinr?4e  bejtrs  the  same  relation 
to  repentance,  a.s  mge  does  to  anger,  or  agony 
to  pain. 

*2.  Pity,  compassion,  mercy;  sympathetic 
sorrow. 

"Wherefore  now.  tonehed  with  rrmorm  at  their 
pitiial  CHJW.  li«  resolved  to  revvke  tUe  hiw  of  wrecks," — 
ruiter:  II'Au  War.  hk,  UL,  cb.  viX. 

•  re-morsed',  a.  [Eng.remor5(0;  -«d.]  Feel- 
ing rcniurae  or  compunction. 

"  The  aoul  of  the  remorted  slaner  draweth  ne»r  to 
the  grave. "—ffp.  Ball:  Cattt  <^  CpnirtCTicff.  Uec.  S, 
caaoS. 

re-morse'-ful,  Te-moroe-ful,  a.    [Eng. 

remorse;  -Jul{l).] 

1.  Full  of,  or  touched  with  remorse  or  a 
sense  of  guilt. 

"Beating  rrrmrtrMf/ut  Mid  totid  the  mumble  aainlsbf  the 
seiisbore."  LongfeHuw:  Mtltd  SlunduA.  tv. 

*2.  Tender-hearted,  compassionate,  merci- 
ful. 

"  Tlii-Dc  i-yai,  which  Dover  shod  r»mor»»/»tt  team.' 

^iJtaJtrti/.  .    /ii'-h-ird  HI.,  i.  J. 

*3.  Causingor  exciting  compassion  or  pity; 
pitiable. 

"  This  bis  fellowee  n>nst  remnrce/ut  fate." 

Ch>ijtmau  :  B'jwttr ;  Odytmji  Z. 

t  re~morse'-fal-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  mnors^l; 
-lij.)  Ill  a  remorseful  manner ;  with  remorse 
or  compunrtiiMi, 

•re-morse'-ful-ness,  .■».  [Eng,  remorseM; 
-rw.s-s.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  remorse- 
ful. 

re-morse'-lSsa,    a.      (Eng.    rtmorse;    -less.) 

Witliout  remorse ;  uupityiiig,  cruel,  releut- 
hss,  merciless;  insensible  to  distress;  im- 
jilacable. 

"  And  hade  his  honee  to  Scotland's  eoaal 
Be  borne  by  his  r^nnrtclfu  hmt." 

Scolt :  Lard  c/  C/M  Iiln,  tr.  fc 

re-morse'-less-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  remorsilest : 
•ly.]  in  a  remuneh-ss  nmniicr  ;  without  re- 
morse  or  compunction. 

"  I  He]  rtfmorieli-w/j/ and  unworthily  took  bis  fellow 
by  the  throat." — AoutH  ■  Hermnnt.  vol.  x.,  aer.  •. 

re-morse' -losB-ness.  ».     [Eng.  remorseless ; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  stutc  of  being  remoree- 
less  ;  Insensibility  to  distress. 

"  For  with  such  fall  rtmoritletwnfti  she  n'er 
Had  henrturtaf  U[i  her  tAllonsand  her  tei-lh.* 

tteftumont :  t^wtfJitnlrrtt,  iiL.  ISQi 

re-mote',  a.     (O.  Fr.  remol.  fem.  renxote,  from 
Lat.  remotiis,  pa.  [ur.  of  removto  =  Ui  remove 
(q.v.);  Sp.  remoto;  liaL  nmoto,  rimoto.] 
L  (Jrdmarg  iMUfnioffe : 

1.  Distant  in  place  or  position ;  far  away, 
not  near. 

"  bMJCblDff  nil  Utwla  and  each  rmmUti  imrL" 

Si'^ntsr     r.l^..  III.  It.  C 

2.  Distant  In  point  of  time,  post  or  niture  : 

as,  remnte  uv'e.s. 

3.  Not  directly  producing  an  vflTcct ;    not 

acting  directly. 


■1.  Alien,  foreign;  not  agreeing. 
6.  Abstmeted,  sepnmUNl. 
"  Rmtate  from  men  with  Ood  he  pasad  his  d\ya.' 
fnrtfll :  BrrmU. 


OoH,  bo^;  p^t.  J4$^l;  cat,  9011,  cborus.  9tiln.  bcnph;  go,  Rem;  thin,  thin;  sin.  af :  oxpoct,  ^onophoa.  o:^Ut,     -lA^ 
•KUan,  -tloa  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  —  s&tin;  -^on,  -flon  ^  zbtta.    -eloua,  -tioos,  -sloas  -  alius,    -bio,  -dlo,  &c.  =  bfl,  d^ 
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remoted— renaissance 


db  Not  closely  connected. 

"  For  remoter  purpoaes  of  love." 

Wordtworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  viL 

7.  Slight,  inconsiderable  :  as,  There  is  a  re- 
mote resemblance  between  them. 

8.  Distant  in  consanguinity  or  kindred ; 
distantly  related  :  as,  a  remote  connection. 

11.  Bot.  {0/ arrangement) :  Distant,  separated 
by  abnormally  long  intervals,  (Opposed  to 
mpproximated,  dense,  tfec.) 

•  re-mot'-ed.  o.     [Eng.  renwt(e):  -ed.]    Be- 

mcveLl,  remote. 

"  Xemoted  from  thee," 

Viitieri :  Reh«artal.  p.  32. 

t^mote'-l]^,  ody.     [Eng.  remote;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  remote  manner  ;  at  a  distance  in 
space  or  time  ;  not  near ;  far  off. 

2.  Slightly,  inconsiderably  ;  in  or  to  a  small 
degree. 

3.  Not  directly;  indirectly. 

"  All  our  motives  derive  either  immedlftteir  or  re- 
motely from  our  own  aRtiafacticiu  and  comt>laceiice  of 
viiixA."— Search :  Light  of  Saturt,  vol.  L.  pt.  ii.,  ch. 
xxxvi. 

4.  Not  closely  in  point  of  consanguinity :  as. 
We  are  remotely  connected. 

re-mote'-ness,  5.    [Eng.  rtTrnte;  -Jiess.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
remote  or  distant  in  space,  time,  connection, 
operation,  efficiency,  relationship,  Ac. ;  dis- 
tance. 

"  Lest  the  rernottmess  of  the  Interest  should  dis- 
courage tou  much  this  attention."— SmifA."  tt'eatthqf 
Jiiiti'tti.  voL  liL.  bk.  v..  ch,  ii. 

2.  Law  :  Want  of  close  connection  between  a 
wrong  and  injury  as  cause  and  effect.  In  this 
case  the  party  injured  cannot  claim  compensa- 
tion from  the  wrongdoer. 

*  re-mo'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  remotio,  from  rerriotus, 
pa.  par.  of  revwi-eo  =  to  remove  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
remotion ;  Sp.  remocion ;  Ital.  remoHoTie.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing,  or  the  state  of  being 
removed,  to  a  distance  ;  removal. 

"  All  thy  safety  were  remotion." — Shakesp.  :  THmon 
qf  Atheru,  \v.  3. 

2.  Remoteness. 

"  From  the  remotion  of  the  consequent  to  the  remo- 
tionot  the  antecedent."— Browne."  Vulgar  Erroun. 

re-xnou-lade',  s.    [Fr.] 

Cookery :  A  fine  kind  of  salad  dressing,  con- 
sisting of  tlie  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  salad- 
oil,  mustard,  pepper,  and  vinegar. 

re-mo^ld',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  mould,  v. 
(q.v.).j  To  mould  or  shape  again  or  anew; 
to  reshape. 

re-mo^t',  s.  (Remount,  v.]  The  opportu- 
nity or  means  of  remounting  ;  specif.,  a  fresh 
horse  with  its  furniture  ;  a  supply  of  fresh 
Lorses  for  cavalry. 

*■  An  abundant  supply  of  good  remounts  for  their 
cavalry  renimeata."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  23*  1986. 

re-xno^nt't  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  remo/iter.]  [Mount,  v.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mount  again. 

"  I  know  to  shift  my  ground,  remount  the  car." 

Pope  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  vii.  28». 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  mount  again  ;  to  reascend, 

*'  Who  lead  their  horses  down  the  steep,  rough  road 
May  theiice  remount  ftt  ease." 

Wurdaicorth  :  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

2.  To  ascend  or  go  back  in  time  or  researches. 

"Without  remounting  to  remote  antiquities."— 
Smith:  Wealth  qf  SaHom,  bk.  lii..  ch.  iv. 

•6-m6v-a-bfl'-i-t3^,  s-  [Eng.  removable; 
•Uy.]  The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  remov- 
able ;  capacity  or  capability  of  being  removed 
or  displaced, 

re-mov'-a-Me,  Te-move-a-Me.a.  [Eng. 

renwvie);'  -able.]  Capable  of  being  removed 
or  displaced  ;  admitting  of,  or  liable  to  re- 
moval, as  from  place  to  place  or  from  an  office. 

"The  Judges  were  remopal>te  at  bis  pleasure."— 
Macaulau  ■  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  Ii. 

re-mov'-al,  s.    [Eng.  reviov(e);  -at.) 

1.  The  act  of  removing  or  moving  from  one 
place  to  another ;  change  of  place,  site,  or 
Abode. 

*■  To  this  Ulysses :  What  the  prince  requires 
Of  swift  remoraf.  seconds  my  desires. ' 

Pope:  Biimer ;  Odyssey  xvW.  i\. 

2.  The  act  of  removing  or  displacmg  from 
mo.  office  or  post ;  the  state  of  being  dismissed 
or  removed  from  an  office  or  post, ;  dismissal. 

"  The  removal  of  these  persons  from  their  posts  has 
produced  such  popular  coimnotioua." — AddUon. 


3.  The  act  of  removing,  doing  away  with, 
or  putting  an  end  to  ;  the  act  of  taking  away 
by  a  remedy. 

"  To  bear  contentedly  whatever  oneaay  clpcum- 
stancea  he  lies  under,  and  to  trust  In  Gods  mercy  d-r 
the rewufiKiI of  them  "Sharp:  Sermont.voL  L,  set.  11. 

re-move',  '  re-meve,  r.f.  k.  i.    [O.  Fr.  re- 

tnouvoir,  from  Lat.  re-  =  back,  again,  and  mmi.- 
voir  — to  move  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  remover; 
Ital.  ri mover e  ;  Lat.  removeo.] 

A,  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  from  its  place  ;  to  shift  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  cause  to  change  place. 

"Thoa  shalt  not  rentove  thy  ueiKhbour's  landmark," 
—Deut.  xii.  11. 

2.  To  displace  or  dismiss  from  a  post  or 
office. 

3.  To  take  or  do  away  with  by  any  remedy  ; 
to  put  away  ;  to  cause"  to  leave  a  person  or 
thing  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  banish  ;  to  drive 
away  :  as.  To  remove  a  grievance,  to  remove  a 
disease,  &c. 

4.  To  make  away  with  ;  to  cut  off;  to  kill. 

"  King  Richard  thus  removed." 

:^ikesp.  :  1  Henry  VL,  iL  6. 

n.  Law:  To  carry  from  one  court  to  an- 
other :  as,  To  remove  a  suit  by  appeal. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  change  place ;  to  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  especially  to  change 
the  place  of  residence. 

"  When  the  people  saw  It,  th«y  removed,  and  stood 
afar  oS."—Exod%u  xi.  16. 

re-move',  s.    [Remove,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  ;  the  state  of  being 
removed ;  removal ;  change  of  place  or  posi- 
tion. 

■■  There  was  no  porpoae  In  them  of  this  remove" 
lAaketp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*  2.  The  act  of  changing  a  horse's  shoe  from 
one  foot  to  another. 

"  His  horse  wanted  two  removes."— Stai/t.    [Todd.) 

3,  The  distance  or  space  through  which  any 
thing  is  moved  ;  an  interval ;  a  stage  ;  hence, 
a  step  or  degree  in  any  scale  of  gradation. 

■' A  posterity  that  lie  m&ns*  removes  from  us.'*— 
AddUon :  On  Medals. 

4.  A  class  or  division.  (Used  of  some  of 
the  public  schools.) 

*  5.  A  posting-stage ;  the  distance  between 
two  posting-stations  on  a  road.  (ShaJcesp : 
Alls  Well,  v.  3.) 

■  6.  Tlie  raising  of  a  siege. 

"  If  they  set  down  before  us.  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanus,  L  2. 

7.  A  dish  removed  from  table  to  make  room 
for  another. 

re-moved',  ;>a.  par.  &  o.     [Remove,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Moved  or  changed  in  place  or  position  ; 
displaced. 

*  2.  Remote ;  separate  from  others ;  se- 
questered, retired. 

■'  For  she  bath  privately,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Hermione.  visited  that  remored 
house."— Sha*«p. ;  Winters  Tale,  v.  2. 

3.  Distant  or  separated  in  the  scale  of  gra- 
dation. 

■'  Those  that  are  germane  to  him,  though  removed 
fifty  times."— Shakesp. :   Winters  Tale.  iv.  4. 

II.  Her. :  The  same  as  Fracted  (q.v.). 

re-moV-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  removed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  removed  ;  re- 
moteness ;  retirement. 

"  I  have  eyes  under  my  service,  which  look  upon 
his  removed neis:'Shaketp.  ;   Winter's  Tale.  iv.  2. 

re-mov'-er,  5.     [Eng.  r«noi<e);  -€r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
moves. 

"  It  Is  the  unjust  Judge  that  Is  the  capltall  remover 
oflaud-markes— Bacon.'  Essays;  0/ Judicature. 

2.  Law:  The  removal  of  a  suit  from  one 
court  to  another. 

rem-pli'  (em  as  an),  a.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of 
remplir  =  to  fill  up.] 

Her.  :  A  terra  used  when  a  chief  is  filled 
with  any  other  metal  or  colour,  Waving  only 
a  border  of  the  first  tincture  round  the  chief. 

*re-mu'-a-ble,  fi.  [O.  Fr.l  [Remue.]  Cap- 
able of  being  moved  ;  movable. 

**  For  where  honour  Is  remnable. 
It  ought  well  to  ben  aduised." 

Qower :  C.  A..  tU. 


*  re-mue',  •  r6-meW  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  k  C 
[O.  Fr.  remuer,  from  Lat.  re- =  back,  andwtuto 
=  to  change.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  move  ;  to  remove. 

"  The  hors  of  bras  that  may  not  be  remewed.' 

Chauc9r:  C.  T.,  lO.Ofc 

B.  Inirajis. :  To  move. 

"  A  byrde.  whicbe  durst  not  for  fere 
Remu^."  Gower :  C.  A.,  T. 

*  re-mu'-gi-ent,  a.  [Lat.  remugiens,  pr.  par. 
of  remugio ;  mrigio  =  to  bellow.]    Rebellowing. 

"  Earthquakes  accompanied  with  remugient  echoes." 
—More  :  MyUery  of  Qodlineu.  p.  63. 

*  re-mu'-ner,    v.t.      [Fr.    rkmunkrer.^     [Re- 

munerate.]   To  remunerate  ;  to  reward. 

'•  Ever  do  wele,  and  atte  last  thnu  shalt  be  r* 
nxunt-rtd  therfur."— iord  Rivers:  Dictes  i  Sayinfft, 
eig.  E.  ill.  b. 

*  re-mu-ner-a-bll'-i-tj^, s.  [Eng.  remnner- 
able ;  -ity.]  Capacity  of  l>eing  remunerated  or 
rewarded. 

"The  liberty  and  remunern6i/i7y  of  human  action*." 
— Pearson :  On  the  Creed,  art.  'i. 

*  rc-mn'-ner-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  remimeriat*) ; 
■able.]  Capable  of  being  remunerated  or  re- 
warded ;  lit  t^  be  remunerated  or  rewarded. 

re-mu'-ner-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  remunerattis,  pa. 
par.  of  remuiiero,  remuneror=  to  reward  :  re- 
=  again,  and  viunero,  munerar  =  to  discliarge 
an  office,  to  give  ;  munus  (genit.  mnneris)  =  a 
gift;  Fr.  remwierer ;  Sp.  remunerar.]  To 
reward,  to  recompense,  t<3  requite,  to  repay ; 
to  pay  an  equivalent  for  any  service,  loss,  ex- 
pense, outlay,  &c. 

"  They  were  remunerated  partly  by  fees  and  partly 
by  salaries."— i/acauJay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

re-mu-ner-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  t»- 
munerationem,  accus.  of  renninera/io,  from  n- 
muneratus,  pa.  par.  of  rtmuTi^ro.] 

1.  The  act  of  remunerating,  recompensing, 
or  paying  for  services,  loss,  outlay,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  given  or  paid  as  an  equi- 
valent foi  services  rendered,  &c. 

•'  The  remuneration  of  workmen  employed  in  manu- 
factures."— JtfucauMy  .*  flwt.  Xng.,  ch.  iiL 

re-mu'-ner-a-tive,  a.     [Fr.  remun^rati/.] 

1,  Affording  or  yielding  remuneration  ;  pro- 
ducing a  sufficient  return  for  outlay,  ex- 
penses, &.C. 

•  2.  Exercised  in  rewarding ;  remuneratory. 

"  Fit  objects  for  remunerative  i\iBtice.'—Cudwortk  : 
Intetl.  System,  p.  690. 

'  re-mu'-ner-a-tor-^,  a.  [Ft.  rimunAra- 
toire.]  Aflording  or  yielding  remuneration, 
recompense,  or  reward. 

"Laws  rather  vindicatory  th«"  'emuneratorjf."— 
Blackstone .    Comment.     (lutrod.J 

•  re-mur'-mur,  r.(.  <k  i.    [Lat.  remurmwro.J 

A.  Trans.:  To  munnurback  ;  to  utter bc£k 
in  murnmrs  ;  to  return  in  murmurs. 

•■  The  trembllug  trees,  in  every  plain  and  wood. 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood." 

Pope :   Winter,  64. 

B,  Intrans, :  To  murmur  back  or  in  re- 
sponse ;  to  return  a  murmuring  echo. 

"  Eurotaa'  banks  remurmur'd  to  the  noise," 

Pope :  Statius ;  TTietxtis  IM. 

•  re-mu-ta'-tlon,  s.      [Pref.   re-,   and  Eng. 

vudati'on  (q.v.).]    A  changing  back  ;  a  s  .cond 
mutation. 

"The  remutntion  or  condensation  of  air  into  wat«r 
hy  n\sht."—Southey  :  Doctor,  cb.  ccivii. 

•  ren«  *  renne,  v.%.    [Run,  v.} 

ren«s.    [Lat.] 

Anat.:  The  kidney. 

ren'-a-ble,  •  ren-a-bulle,  a.  [A  contract 
of  M*id.  Eng.  recallable  =  reasonable  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Reasonable,  fair. 

"  Of  tong  she  was  trew  and  renahte." 

Gwaine  A  Oawaine.  20&. 

2.  Glib,  loquacious.  (Prov.)  (In  this  sense 
apparently  regarded  as  formed  from  the  verb 
renne  =  to  run.) 

•  ren'-a-bl3^,adr.  [Bng.renabQe);  -ly.]  Fairly. 

reasonably. 

"Speke  as  renably  and  faire  and  wel." 

Chaucer  .   C   T.,  aiL 

re-nals'-sance,  s.  [Fr.  =  regeneration,  new 
birth  :  re-  =  again,  and  nxiissancf  =  birth.] 
[Renascent.]  The  revival  of  anything  long 
extinct,  lost,  or  decayed ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  transitional  movement  in  Europe 
from  the  middle  ages  to  the  modern  world. 


fete,  fiit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wg\£,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try, 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p*t. 
Syrian,     je,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.o  =  Ifw- 


renaissant— render 
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and  especially  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
letters  und  art  In  the  tittfenth  CL-ntury. 
In  a  still  narrower  sense  applied  to  tin-  style 
of  architecture  whit-h  succeeded  tti**  Gothic 
(UENAissANCE-AncHiTKCTUBE),  and  th«t  pecu- 
liar style  of  decnratiou  revivinl  by  l^pliael 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  rcstiltiiit,'  from 
the  discoveries  made  by  him  of  t)M>  paintings 
in  the  tlicn  recently  exhutncd  Therniw  of 
Titus,  and  in  the  beptizonia.  It  was  freer 
than  the  antique. 

renaissance-architecture,  .<:. 

Arch.  :  A  style  which  tirst  sjirang  into 
existence  in  Italy  in  the  bc'^'inning  of  the 
liftecnth  etntury.  It  reache<I  its  zenith  in  that 
country  in  the  course  of  tlie  sanie  century, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  became 
a  model  for  all  otlicr  countries.  At  the  early 
epoch  of  its  existence  the  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture displays  not  so  much  an  nlter:itioii  in 
the  armngeuient  of  the  spaces  and  of  the  main 
features  of  the  buildings,  as  in  the  system  of 
ornamentation  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  pio- 
lilea.  During  the  early  i-eriod  there  was 
an  endeavour  to  adapt  classical  forms  with 
more  or  less 
freedom  to 
modern  build- 
iiigs,  whilst 
later,  that  is 
in  the  six- 
teenth cen- 
tury, a  scheme 
based  on  aa- 
cient  arohi- 
tecturu  was 
universally 

Prescriptive, 
wo  distinct 
styles  belong 
to  this  first 
period,  each 
poHseesing  its 
especial  pecu- 
liarities. These  are:  the  Early  Florentine 
and  Early  Venetian  Renaissance  styles.  The 
style  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
Bruiiclleschi  of  Florence  (died  1440),  and 
Ambnigio  Borgognone  of  Pavia  in  1473.  The 
Venetian  Renaissance  style  first  sprang  into 
existence  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  Hourished  till  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  con- 
nection with  the  architecture  of  palaces. 
The  decoration  appears  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Byzantine  models,  l^alladio,  the  si>e- 
cial  cha?npion  of  this  style  (born  1518,  died 
1580),  introduced  the  stj  le  known  after  him 
as  Palladian  (q.v.).  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant school  of  th?  Roman  Renaissance  was 
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RENAISSANCE  AnCHITECTUHE, 

{Early  Flormtinc.) 


columns,  dee  ply- recessed  portals,  &c.,  are  bor- 
rowed from  tlie  Pointed  style,  and  it  was  only 
ill  the  details  and  in  the  urnauientation  that 
the  Renaissance  was  followed.  The  Louvre 
and  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Tuileries  are 
examples  of  this  style.  The  Renais.sance  style 
was  not  employed  in  Germany  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurj',  and  the  most 
luttcworthy  instances  of  it  are  the  Belvedere 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  on  the  Hradschin  at  Prague, 
and  the  so-cilled  Otto  Henry  Buildings  at 
Iltidelberg  Castle  (1566-1559).  In  Spain  an 
F:trly  Renaissance  style  appears— a  kind  of 
transitional  Renaissance  belonging  to  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  consisted  of 
the  application  of  Moorish  and  pointed  arch 
forms  in  conjunction  with  those  of  classical 
antiquity;  in  this  way  a  conformation  was 
produced  whieli  was  peculiar  to  iS]>a)n,  and 
the  style  is  characterized  by  bold  lightness, 
by  luxuriance  in  decoration,  and  by  a  spirit 
of  romance.  Tlie  Italian  Renaissance  style 
w;ts  intioiiuced  into  England al>out  the  inidille 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  John  of  Padua, 
the  architect  of  Henry  VIII.  The  most  note- 
worthy examples  of  it  are  Whitehall  Palat^e, 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  St.  Paul's  and  other 
churches,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

re-nals'-sant,  a.  [Fr.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Uenaissauce  (q.v.). 

ren'-alf  a.  [Lat.  remilis,  from  reri  =  the  kid- 
ney.]   Pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  reins. 

"The  respiratory,  circulating,  digustive,  rikI  renal 
■j'Bleina."— Oire/i.-  Anal,  qf  yeitebralfi,  iii.  TS2. 

T[  In  Pathology  there  are  renal  calculi,  can- 
cer, ilropsy,  entozoa,  fistuUe,  haemorrhage,  and 
tuberculit.sis. 

renal-abscess,  s. 

Pathol. :  Abscess  of  the  kidney,  pyelitis 
(([.v.).  Frequently  ]irodiiced  by  the  presence 
of  renal  calculi,  with  pus,  blood,  ice,  in  the 
urine. 

renal-capsnlar,  a. 

I'uXhoL:  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  renal  or 
suprarenal  capsules. 

renal-glands,  renal- capsules,  a.  pi. 

[Sll'FtARENAL-CAI-Ml'l.ES.] 

*ren-al-dry,   s.     [Prob.    for   renardry,  from 

re/iard  (q.v.).]     Cunning,  intrigue,  as  of  a  fox, 

"  First  she  used  all  tliis  iii&litlouit  rma/driti  ti>  the 

end  tliiit  1  utgbt  stay  tLere  thia  DijihV—Patifnffer  q/ 

tienevento. 

re-name',  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  namt,  v. 
(q.v  ).  J     To  name  anew ;  to  give  a  new  name  to. 

ren-an'-ther-a.  s.  fLat.  rcnes  =  the  kidneys, 
and  Or.  ai'$i]pa.\>inthiTa).  (Anther.]  Named 
from  the  reniform  pollen  masses.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Vandeie,  Renanth^ra 
I.owii,  from  Borneo,  is  a  splendid  orchid,  with 
leaves  occasionally  three  feet  in  length,  and 
tlie  flower  spikes  ten  or  twelve. 

rcn  ard,  5.    (Revnard.] 

ren  ar  dine,  u.  [Eng.  Ttnard ; -ine.)  Be- 
longing tt),  t>r  characteristic  of  the  legend  of 
Reynaid  the  Fox. 

"  There  hn«t>een  tnucti  le&nitnfl;esp«tid«]  by  Oriiiirit 
Aii'l  otheni  OQ  the  qucHtiuit  of  why  tliu  lion  wna  kiiiK 
tn  the  /lenurdina  iikivA."— Atltenaum,  Aug.  7,  JSSO, 
p.  IM. 

re-n&S'-9en9e,  ».  ILat.  renascfns,  pr.  par. 
of  renai^cor  =  to  be  born  again  ;  Fr.  reiiais- 
eance.] 

•  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  renascent ; 
a  new  birth  or  pioduction. 

"The  r«TiaJC^iM  of  C'hUieM  nntlonnl  nnd  millUur 
»plrlt."-/MI/tf  Telf^rraph.  Dec.  IT.  IMS. 

2.  The  same  as  Re.'jaisuance  (q.v.). 

*  r6  n&s'-^en-^j^,  «.  (I^enascence.]  The 
(puility  or  wtatA'of  being  renascent ;  new  birth 
or  production. 

"  A  Ttncucrnney  from  tlio  rootA.'— Awfvn .'  Siitrat  III. 

111.31. 

r£~n&8'-99nt,  a.  (Lat.  rvmuorru,  pr.  fiar.  of 
rnHim>r.]     [RENAsrRNCE.l 

1.  Springing  or  coming  Into  being  again; 
b«iiig  repHMlnced  ;  reapi»aring. 

2.  Renaissjnit  (q.v.). 

"llAliknl  cither  t>*  clMitr*]  or  inrtIla<VKl.  rfnittc*nt 
or  rrAllHlU-."— //ni/y  Tft^rafh,  Mny  S,  IHSn,  ]>.  a. 

*r6-n&8'-9l-ble,  <i.  il<nw  lAt.  renoMcihiUs, 
from  I^tt.  renaMor  —  tn  Iw  born  again.)  Cap- 
able of  tM>lng  nqiroduced  ;  capable  of  springing 
again  into  Ixdng. 


Is  au  approxi* 


^  ^-gSii - 

l^'^iiiipy^ 

PALAZZI   VANDRAMINF,    VENICE. 

originated  by  Donat<i  Lazzari,  known  under 
the  name  of  Bramantc  (I44-*-l.'il4) ;  this  was 
Joined  by  Balthazar  Peruzzi  and  Antonio  di 
Sangallo;  another  school  was  represented  by 
Giaconio  Barozzlo,  known  as  Vignola  (l.'.OT- 
lb7'.i),  uhilst  a  third  was  directed  by  Michel- 
Aiik'elo  Buonanitti  (H7*I-1'>G4),  and  by  its 
nriiitrary  character  formed  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  Rococo  style  which  succcciled  it.  The 
flnest  example  of  these  schools  aic  the  Can- 
cellina  Palace,  the  Cruirt  of  the  Vaticnn,  (he 
FiiincHe  I'alace.and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Tlio 
Renaissance  style  wa.s  introduced  into  France 
by  Fra  (Jlocondo,  under  Louis  XII.,  ab.mt 
lbO'2,  and  by  Scrtio  and  other  Italian  archi- 
tects under  Francis  I.  (l.Ol.'.-l.'.IT)  and  Henry 
II.  These  architects  motlillcd  their  ideas  to 
suit  the  French  taste  ;  the  general  arrange* 
mciit  of  the  Gothic  churches  Iwing  retained, 
and  oidy  the  Renaissance  system  of  decoration 
substituted  for  the  Gothic:  the  ground-plan, 
the  i>roportionH.  and  the  whole  structure 
with  Its  flying  buttresses,  pinnacles,  elimtered 

boil,  bd^;  p^t,  Jd^l;  oat,  90II,  ohoms,  9hln.  bonph;  go,  feem;  thin,  t-li^s;  sin,  a^:  expect,  Xcnopbon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
•«iaxi,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon.    slon  -slilin;    0on,    flon      zhtin.      olous,    tlous.    sloua     shus.      bio,    die,  <^>^c.  -  b^l,  deL 


•  renat,  *renate,  s.    IResnet.] 

*re-nate',  *re-naf-ed,  a.  [Lat.  renatus, 
pa.  par.  of  rena*cor.)     Born  again  ;  regenerate. 

"To  (eyoe  a  dead  man  to  be  rtnaUd  aud  uewelv 
borue  asayue.'— ifoJ/.-  CHranitU;  Henry  VJl.  (au.  71. 

*  re-nliv'-i'gate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
navigai€  {(\.\\).]    To  navigate  again  or  anew. 

•re-najr,  're-ney,  're-neye,  "re-nyo, 

v.t.  [Fr.  renier,  from  Lat  re-=  back,  again, 
and  rugo  =  to  deny.) 

1.  To  deny,  to  disown,  to  renounce. 

"  A  thiof  tlial  had  renrptd  our  cmnnoe.' 

L'AaucffT  ;  C.  T..  t,432. 

2.  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

ren-  con  -tr e  (tre  as  ter), «.  [  Rencounteb,  «.] 

ren-ooiLn'-ter,  •  re-en-c6iin'-ter,  s.    IFr. 

Tcnomtre,  from  rencontrer  =  U*  encounter,  to 
meet,  contracted  fmm  rtencnntre,  reencantrtr^ 
from  re-  =  again,  aiul  encontrer  =  to  meet,] 

1.  A  meeting  of  two  bodies  or  persons ;  s 
clash,  a  collision. 

"  Wu  it  by  mere  chance  that  thtwa  tillud  part*  of 
mntt«r.  flontitig  in  an  iiiiiiienAcB|iace,dld.aItvr»ov«ral 
JUHtlini,'*  and  rmcounlert.  Jumble  tliemftulVfS  tutu  tliU 
beautiful  fnuiie  o(  thiugaY"— Scott :  Vhrittian  /-tft, 
pt.  il..  cli.  Iv. 

2.  A  meeting  in  contest  or  opposition ;  ft 

collision,  a  combat. 

"  without  any  busyneucor  rerncounter  we  came  to 
the  cnpllali."— fl»77iw<.-  J-Yoittart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  U., 
Ch.  xxix. 

3.  A  cjisual  or  sudden  combat  or  action 
without  premeditation,  as  between  individuals 
or  small  parties;  a  slight  action  or  engage- 
ment. 

ren-coUn'-ter,   *  re-coun-tre,  v.t.  &  1 

[Uencountku,  «.] 
A*  Tratisitive : 

*  1.  To  meet  or  fall  in  with  unexpectedly, 
2.  To  meet  in  comlat ;  to  engage  Jiaud  to 

hand ;  to  encounter. 

"  He  gan  rencounter  him  In  «qnall  nee." 

Hpetuer:  /".  V.,  II.  L  ML 
"  B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  together,  to  clash ;  to  collide^ 
to  come  in  collisiuii. 

2.  To  meet  an  enemy  unexpectedly. 

3.  To  light  hand  to  hand  ;  to  engage. 

rend(l),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  hrendan,  rendan; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  renda,  randa  =  to  tear,  to 
break  ;  Fris.  renne;  leel.  hriiulu,  pa,  t.  hrand 
=  to  push,  to  kick,  to  throw.] 

A.  Transitii'e : 

1.  To  tear  or  separate  into  parts  with  force 
or  .sudden  violence  ;  to  tear  apart  or  asunder; 
to  split,  to  fracture. 

"  I  will  rimd  an  oak 
And  peg  the«  In  his  knotty  oiitralls." 

ts/iaiieifi.  :  Temj>ett.  L  t, 

2.  To  tear  away  violently ;  to  separate  or 
part  with  violence  ;  to  pluck  away  witli  force. 

"  I  will  surety  rend  tbs  kingdom  fruin  theo.''^ 
1  Kiiii;!  XL  11. 

'  3.  To  scatter  ;  to  brsiik  up  the  lines  of. 

"  To  rend  nur  own  Kuldlors." 
S>t>lke*^K:  Ail't  Heli  that  Xiids  iTetl.  IILC 

4.  To  Split. 
•'  GroanR  and  ihrlekii  that  rmd  the  air.' 

.>huhtp.  :   MiirLrlh,  It.  & 

B.  Intrans. :  To  l)e  or  b<;omo  rent  or  torn 
asunder  ;  to  part  asunder,  to  split. 

"  The  very  prluclpaU  did  a«em  to  rend 
And  all  t^>  topplv."         S/iakftp.      Periclei.  tL  1. 

*  ^  To  re}\d  the  krart :  To  break  the  heart ; 
to  aillict  with  bitter  remorse. 


rend  rock,  s.     The  name   given   to  a 
varieiy   of   dynamite  called   by  tho   Fi-cnch 
litho/ractetir,  of  which  word  It  Is  . 
mate  translation.    (^tTter.X 

•  rend  (2),  v.t.    [Renne  (2).] 

rend  or  (I),  ».    (Eng.  rcH<l(l),  v. ;  -et.]    One 
will)  rends  or  toani  asunder. 

rSn'-der(2),  $.    [Render,  v.] 

I.  A  return,  a  pnymoiit,  especially  the  pfty* 
nieiit  of  n^nt. 
•  li,  A  sum-nder,  a  giving  up. 

"  A  mutual  render,  only  xne  for  theft.' 

.SAojbvp. .  .SonnM  itt. 

3.  All   Recount  rcndortvt ;    a  stateinent,   ft 
declnrntion. 

"  Drlr*  IM  to  a  rendtr 
Whoff  we  have  llvwi."      SSaketit. :  CymMine,  It.  K 
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render— renidification 


ren'-der,  •  rea-dre,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ft,  reiuire, 
from  Low  Lat.  rcndo,  a  nasalised  form  of 
Lat,  rcddo  =  to  return  :  re-  =  back,  again,  and 
do  =  to  give;  O.  Sp.  4i  Port,  render;  Sp. 
renthr :  Ital.  rcTwiartJ 

A.  T^^nsithx: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  return  ;  to  pay  or  give  back  ;  to  give 
in  return. 

••  See  tluit  Done  render  evil  lor  btU  to  any  raan."— 
1  rfcew-  V.  14. 

2.  To  surrender,  to  give  np,  to  yield. 

'•  The  castle's  s^Dtly  rmdtred." 

Sfuiketjj. ,   Macbeth.  T.  7. 

3.  To  afford  ;  to  give  P>r  use  or  benefit :  as, 
To  render  a  service  to  a  person. 

•  4.  To  give  generally. 

"  Let  each  mau  rendr-r  me  his  bloody  baud  " 

ShfiKeap.     Juliiu  Cisaar.  liL  L 

6.  To  give,  to  furnish  ;  especially  to  give  or 
furnish  officially,  or  iu  compliance  with  an 
order  or  request. 

■■  PiiliUc  reasuiia  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Cafbar's  death."     Shakeap. :  JtUiut  Ccetar,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  translate,  as  from  one  language  iuto 
ftnother. 

"  The  wordB  of  the  origioM  mn.y  be  rendered,  "by  the 
larer  o£  regeueration.' "—  iValer.'and  :   iVorhs,  vi.  34*2. 

7.  To  interpret  or  exliibit  to  others  the 
meaning,  force,  or  spirit  of;  to  reproduce. 

•  8.  To  exhibit,  to  represent,  to  describe. 

"  I  heard  him  apeak  of  that  Mme  brother. 
Aik)  he  did  render  him  the  most  uimatural 
That  liv'd  'mougst  men," 

ShoAesp. .-  At  rau  lAka  It,  Iv.  IL 

•  9.  To  state,  to  tell,  to  report. 

■'  Freely  to  render  what  w«  hare  iu  charge." 

Shakeip.  ■  Henry  \'..  L  2. 

10.  To  make  ;  to  cause  to  be  by  some  opera- 
tion, influence,  or  change ;  to  invest  with  a 
certain  quality. 

"  Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wif«." 

Shak£tp.  ■'  Juiiut  Catar.  IL  L 

IT.  Technically: 

1.  Plast. :  To  plaster  directly,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  laths. 

2.  TalU)W-nM7^  :  To  boil  down,  as  lard  or 
tallow. 

B.  Intitntsitive : 

•  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  give. 

"  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ?  " 

Shakcap  -■  Troiliu  i-  Crestida.  iv,  6. 

2.  To  give  an  account ;  to  declare,  to  state, 
to  report. 

■'  That  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  riug.' 

Shakeap. :  Ci/mbeUn*.  v,  6. 
n.  Nautical : 

1.  To  reeve  (q-v,). 

2.  To  yield  or  give  way  to  the  action  of  some 
mechanical  power. 

rSn'-der-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  render,  v.  ;  -ahh-.] 
Capable  of  being  rendered. 

rSn  -der-er,  s.  [Eng.  render,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  renders. 

'■  The  he.^then  aatritogers  and  renderert  of  onnles 
■wisely  forbore  to  venture  ou  such  predictions."— Bo j/^e  ." 

ifai' -der-ing,  pr.  jnr.,  a.,  &,  s.     [Render,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .^5  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhstantiw : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  renders  or  returns ; 
ft  return. 

2.  The  act  of  translating;  a  translation,  a 
version. 

"  at.  John  himself  follows  that  rcnderinff.  us  you 
may  observe  by  Cf.mpnriiiE  John  vi,  <5  with  Isaiah 
llv.  IX-'— Water! and:    Works,  i.  \». 

3.  Interpretation,  reproduction,  exhibition, 
execution. 

•*A  spirited  rendering  of  a  noble  voTk."— Daily 
Telegraph.  Sept.  10.  I8SS. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Plaster. :  The  first  coat  of  plaster  on 
brirk-u'nrk.  It  is  followed  by  the  floating 
coat  and  the  setting  coat,  the  latter  of  tine 
stutr.  Rendered  and  set  is  couiplete  two- 
coat  work  on  brick  or  stone. 

2.  Tallmv-man.  :  Tlie  process  of  trying  oat 
oil  or  lard  from  fat. 

rendezvous  (as  reu'-de-v6  or  ran'-de- 

v6X  *  ren-dO-VOUS,  s.  [Fr.  ren/fe:-voits  = 
a  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  soldiers, 
from  rni'iez,  iraper.  pi.  of  rendre  =  to  render 
(q.v.),  and  vous  =  you.] 


1.  A  place  appointed  for  tlie  assembling  of 
troops  ;  a  place  where  troops  or  ships  of  war 
assemble  or  join  comimny. 

"  Not  a  Blnele  sail  h&d  appeared  at  the  place  of 
rejuiea>oti6."—Macaulay  :  Bist.  Mag.,  ch.  xviiC 

2.  A  place  of  meeting  generally ;  a  place 
where  people  commonly  meet. 

"  All  to  the  gener*!  refvlenout  rei«ir.' 

£>ryden  :  Ilind  i  Panther,  Ui.  449. 

•  3.  A  meeting,  an  assembling. 

"  Their  time  la  everj;  Wedneaday,  after  the  lecture 
of  the  itstronomy  pruiesajir ;  perhaps  iu  memory  vf 
the  first  uccaaiuHSor  their  rendfzvnuiet 'Sprat  :  Bitt. 
Royal  iMKaeey,  p.  Sli. 

•  4.  A  sign  or  occasion  which  di-aws  men 
together. 

"The  phllosopher's-stone  and  a  holy  war  are  but 
the  rendeioouaoi  crackud  brauis."— fiuoan. 

*  5.  A  refuge,  a  retreat,  an  asylum. 

■'  A  rendetvous,  a  home  to  fly  uuto-" 

Shaketp.  :  l  Benry  If'.,  iv.  l. 

rendezvous  (as  ren'-de-vd  or  ran'-de- 

VO),  v.i.  &  t.     [Rendezvous,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  meet  or  assemble  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  as  troops, 

"  The  Blue  Posts,  where  we  always  rendezoousrd. 
was  hardly  opened  "—Marryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  Ik. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  assemble  or  bring  togetlier 
at  a  particular  place. 

"  All  men  are  to  be  rendatoouied  in  a  general  as- 
sembly."—/*ft//i"p».  Con/,  of  Daniih  J/tuion,  p.  ^SIO. 

*  rendezvouser  (as  ren  -de  -  v6' -  er  or 
ran-de-v6-er),  s.  [Kng.  rendezvous  ;  -er.] 
An  associate. 

"  All  the  old  rendezvouatri  with  b'.m."—Iforth  :  Life 
qf  Lord  Ouil/ord.  I  291. 

*  rend'-i-ble  (1).  a.  [Eng.  rend  (1),  v. ;  -ible.] 
Capable  of  bting  rent  or  torn  asunder. 

*  rend'-i-ble  (2),  a,    [Eng.  rend{er),  v. ;  -ible.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  yielded  or  surrendered  ; 
renderable. 

2.  Capable  of  being  rendered  or  translated. 

"  Evi-ry  language  hath  certain  idioms,  proverbs, 
and  peculi^ir  expresaione  of  its  own,  which  are  not 
rendibie  In  any  other."— Howe/ J :  Lcttert.  iii.  SI. 

I*exi-di''tioxi«  s.  [Low  Lat,  rendo  =  to  render 
(.q.v.)  ;  Lat.  redditio.]     [Reddition.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  yielding  up  or  surrendering  ; 
surrender, 

"  For  these  two  ,  .  .  were  carried  with  him  to  Ox- 
ford, where  tliey  remAined  till  the  retidition  of  the 
place  "—//urcAiftJon -■  JUenioin,  il,  13.1. 

*  2.  The  act  of  rendering  or  transhiting  ; 
translation,  version. 

3.  The  act  of  rendering  or  reproducing;  in- 
terpretation, reproduction, 

"The  r-mdixion  ot  the  socmdary  jiarta  manifeHted 
promise  mther  tlmn  efficient  execution." —  Daily 
Chrorricte.  July  6,  1886. 

*  re-neague',  v.t.    [RtTS-ECE.] 
ren'-e-gade,  TSn-e-ga'-do,  "ren-e-gat, 

*  ren-e-gate,  s.  &  a.  [8p.  renegade  ■=  one 
who  has  denied  the  faith,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
renegar ^to  forsake  the  faith,  from  Low  Lat. 
rencgo  =  to  deny  again  :  re-  —  again,  and  nego 
=  to  deny.]  [Renay,  Runagate.] 
A>  As  substantive : 

1.  An  apostate  from  a  faith. 

"  For  he  was  a  renegado.  which  ia  one  that  first  was 
ft  Christian,  and  afterwards  becameth  a  Turke."— 
BacJUuyC :    foyairea,  iL  186. 

2.  One  who  deserts  to  an  enemy  ;  a  deserter 
from  a  party  ;  a  traitor. 

"  James  Justly  regarded  tbeae  reneftadet  aa  the  nioEt 
service.ible  tools  that  he  could  employ." — Macaxday  ■ 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  worthless,  abandoned  fellow. 

B,  As  adj. :  .apostate,  false,  traitorous. 

"  Many  other  coutunieties  .  .  ,  the  Turltes  and  the 
false  rejiegafe  Christi.ins  manye  tymes  dooe. "—*'»'■  J 
More:    Worket,  p.  1,212. 

*  ren-e-gate,  s.  &  a.    [Renegade.] 

*  ren-e-ga-tlon,  s.  [Renegade.]  Denial, 
disowning. 

re-nege',  ^re-neagne',  v.t.&.  i.  [Low 
Lat,  renego.]      [Renegade.] 

A.«  Trans.:  Todeny,  todisown,  to  renounce. 

"  His  captain's  heart  -  .  .  renegee  all  temper." 

Shakeep. :   Antony  A  Cleopatra,  1.  1. 

B*  Intransitive  : 

1,  Id  card-playing,  to  abstain  (especially 
when  this  is  permissible)  fn'Ui  following  suit, 
even  though  one  has  cards  of  the  eoit  led. 
[See  Revoke.] 

*2.  To  deny. 


'  re-neg  -er,  $.  [Eng.  renegit) ;  -fir.]  A  denier, 
a  renegade. 

"  Reneger*.    separatee,    and    apoetatea."  — Gauden : 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  6". 

•  re-neie,  *  re-ney,  v.t.    [Renay.] 

*  re-nerve',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  nerve,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  ner^'e  again;  to  give  new  nerve 
or  vigour  to. 

■■  The  sight  renerved  my  coorser's  feet" 

Byron:  Maieppa.  xvii. 

re-new^  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  &  i.  [_Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng,  new  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  new  again ;  to  renovate  ;  to 
restore  to  the  original  state  of  freshness,  com- 
pleteness, or  perfection,  after  decay  or  impair- 
ment ;  to  revive. 


2.  To  make  again  :  as.  To  rcTiew  a  lease,  to 
renew  a  promise, 

3.  To  begin  over  again  ;  to  recommence. 

"  Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  pressed  .  ,  . 
And.  sobbing,  tlius  hia  first  dlscjurse  reneiod." 

Byron  :  Siiiu  4  Haryalut, 

4.  To  repeat,  to  iterate,  to  go  over  again. 

•■  Then  mu  be  all  this  storie  to  renew." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viU.  64. 

ft.  To  grant  again  :  as,  To  renew  a  bill  for  an 
amount  due  on  a  previous  bill. 

IL  Theol.:  To  transform  the  passions  and 
affections,  and  the  heart  generally,  from  the 
love  of  sin  (Psalm  li,  10)  to  the  love  of  God 
and  of  holiness  (Col.  iv.  22-24),  the  "old 
man."  £.«.,  the  old  nature,  departing  (Col.  iv. 
22),  and  the  "  new  man,"  t.*".,  the  new  nature, 
coming  in  its  room  (22-24)^  The  agent  iu 
effecting  the  change  is  the  Holy  Gliost  (Titus 
iii.  5).     [Regeneration.] 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  new  again  ;  to  be  reproduced ; 
to  grow  again. 

"  fieneie  I  could  not  like  the  niooii." 

Shakesp.  :  J^mon  (if  Athent,  1».  S. 

2.  To  begin  again  ;  to  resume  or  recom- 
mence something  left  off. 

"  Renew,  renew  I    The  fierce  Polydamaa 
Hath  beat  down  Menon." 

Shakesp. :  TYoilut  &  Cnotti^.  T,  & 

re-new-a-bfl'-i-ty  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Kng.  re- 
nemtMe  ;'  -ity.]  The  quality  oi  state  of  being 
renewable. 

re-new'-a-ble  (ew  as  u),  a.  (Eng.  renew ; 
•able.]    Capable  of  being  renewed. 

'  The  old  custom   njion  many  eslutes  Is  to  let  for 

ises  o*  ""  ..     _ 

laniet. 


leases  of  Uvea,  renewal 


ijion  ni. 
■.bte  at  L' 


leasure."— Art/'-  *uc«/- 


re-new'-al  (ew  as  ii),  s.  [Eng.  renew;  -al] 
The  act  of  renewing  or  of  forming  anew  ;  the 
state  of  being  renewed. 

'■  Then,  soon  as  the  swell  of  the  buds 
Bespeaks  the  renewal  of  spring." 

Couyper :  Invitation  ta  the  Rrdbreatt. 

%  Renewal  of  cells:  [Rejuvenescence  of  cells], 
re-new^ed'  (ew  as  u),  pa.  par,  or  a.     (Renew.) 

*  re-new'-ed-ly  (ew  as  u),  adv.  [Eng.  re- 
newed ;  -ly.]    Again,  anew,  once  more. 

*  re-new" -ed-nes3  (ew  as  u),  5.  [Eng. 
rennvcd  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
reiifWfd. 

"  All  inward  sanctity  and  rmevredness  of  b«art 
against  them  all." — Bammond:   Workt,  iv.  663. 

re-new'-er  (ew  as  U).  s.  [Eng.  renew;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  wliich  renews, 

"  He  is  his  own  renewer,  thongh  in  part  only."— 
Waterland  :    Works,  vi.  352. 

*  re-neye,  v.t    [Renay.] 

"  ren-flerse,  v.t.    [Reenfierce.] 

•  ren-forse,  v.t.     [Reinforce.] 

•  renge,  s.    [Raxoe,  «.] 

1,  A  range,  a  rank. 

2.  The  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  rung. 
renge,  v.t.    [Range,  r,J 

•  re-ni'-ant,  5.  \Fr.,  pr.  par,  of  rvnterKte 
deny.]    *[Renav.]     A  renegade, 

"  What  boudes  and  chaines  me  holden,  ladie  ye»« 
welyour(«lf:  nr^mirTie  foriudaed  both  not  halfe  tlie 
care."— CAoMcer."  Teatament  of  Love,  L 

re-nid-J-f i-ca'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  m-,  and  Eng. 
nidijication  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  bnilding  nests 
a  second  time. 


I&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :    we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or.  wore,  wglt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


:   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go.  p5t. 
Syrian,     se.  ce  ^  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ^  Itw. 


reniera— rent 
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r^-nl'-er-a,  a.     [Named  after  S.   A.    Reuier 

(1759-1830).] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Renierinae  (q.v.), 
with  twelve  species.  (0.  Sdunidt.)  Si»oiii,'us, 
L-asily  cruiiibleU,  cluini^-like  masses ;  caixal 
system  like  tliat  of  Haliaaica.  Skeleton  of 
fuur-,  five-,  orthree-sided,  or  polygoual  meshes; 
spicules  accrated,  poiuted,  or  rounded  off, 
and  conrn'ct^d  by  horny  matter  at  tlieir  euds 
only.    Distribution,  probably  world-wide. 

ren-i-er-i'-nae,  fi.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  renieiia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -imt:,] 

Zool.  :  A  gnuip  including  all  sponges  which 
resemble  R<-nicra  In  having  a  skeleton  fonnt-d 
of  a  loosti  network  of  aci.'rule  or  cylindrical 
apiculea.  Genera :  Amorpliina.  Fellioa,  Eu- 
maatia.  Foliolinn,  Tudimia,  tichmidlia,  PUca- 
tclla,  and  Auletla.  Distribution,  world-wide. 
From  the  form  of  the  Renieriue  sp«^ni;cs.  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  that  they  occur  fossil. 

ren'-i-er-ine,  a.  [Renierin*.]  Belonging  to, 
or  having  tli«  characteristicfi  of  the  sub-family 
Reuieriiiie  (q.v.).    (Cassell'sNcU.  Hist.,  vi.  327.) 

ren'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  renes  =  the  ki<lnpys, 
and /or«i/i  —  form.  sliape.J  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  the  kidneys. 

re-nil' -la,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  fi'om  Lat. 
renes  —  the  kidneys  (?).] 
Zool  :  The  typical  genus  of  Renillida;  (q.v.). 

re-nJl'-lI'dtB,  ^.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  reniU(a);  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  a.lj.  suit,  -id"-.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Alcyonnria.  The  brxly 
Is  reniform,  without  a  solid  axis,  and  the 
sooids  are  on  one  side  of  the  single  pinnule. 

•  re-ni'-ten9e,  ■  re-ni'-ten-yy,  s.  (Lat. 
miitens,  pr.  par.  of  reititor  =  to  struKyle 
against  :  re-  =  again,  and  jiitor=  U>  struggle.] 

1.  The  resistance  of  snlicl  bodies  when  they 
press  upnn,  or  arc  impelled  one  against 
another ;  the  resistance  of  a  body  to  pressure. 

2.  Morel  resistanoe;  dhsiDclioation,  reluct- 
ance. 

'■  Not  without  a  certain  rmtfrtit^  and  regrst  of 
mindo."— iV;*.  JIall .  Chrittiun  Moilcration,  bk.  i..  j  6. 

•  re-ni'-tent, a.  [hat.  renitens.]  [Renitenck.] 

1.  Resisting  i>ressure  or  the  effect  of  it; 
acting  against  impulse  by  elastic  force. 

"  By  lui  hifliitloii  of  the  niuacles,  they  become  »olt, 
and  yet  retiiteTU."-~/:ut/ :  On  (A*  Vrcnti'm,  i)t.  il. 

2.  Persistently  opposed ;  reluctajit,  disin- 
clined. 

•  renne  (1),  v.i.    [Run,  v.] 

•  renne  (2).  i'.^  [Icel.  ncna.J  To  plunder,  to 
pillage,  to  rob. 

ren'-net(l),  run-net.  *ren-et.  «.  [Hid. 
Eng.  rrft7ie=to  run,  because  rennet  causes 
the  milk  to  run,  i.e.,  to  coagulate  or  conical  ; 
Ger.  rinmn  =  to  run,  to  curdle  ;  O.  Dot. 
riiisel,  rnnsel,  rennin^c  =  curds,  rennet,  from 
rinnen  =  to  press,  to  curdle.  ] 

Clbcm. :  An  aqueous  infusion  of  the  dried 
Btomach  of  the  calf.  It  is  a  valuable  ag<.-nt  in 
the  coagulation  of  the  casein  of  milk  prepara- 
tory to  the  manufacture  of  clifesc.  ll  appears 
to  containa  soluble  ferment  which act«dircctly 
on  ttic  milk. 

rnnnet-irtaoyr  s.    (Wukv.] 
ren -n5t  (2).  '  ren-at.  '  ren-net^ing.  s. 

[Fr.  rtijielle  =  a  pippin,  a  rcnnt-t,  dimin.  Iroin 
Teine=&  queen,  from  Liit.  regina,  or  from 
O.  Fr.  Tuinrtte,  dimin.  from  rai7t«  =  afrog<Lat. 
rana),  bt-cause  the  fruit  is  spotted  like  a  frog,] 
A  variety,  or  rather  stvcnil  >*ul»-vaiieticH,  nf 
aitplu,  with  more  or  less  sputtcd  fruit ;  ground 
colour  gray,  or  golden.  Tliertr  is  a  French  and 
S  Canadian  rennet,     Cath-d  also  a  <^uren. 

**Tb«  Trniit,  which  though  tint  It  from  the  pippin 

Qrown  tlirouffh  hli  purcn««ii  nice,  luiaumn*  that  curi- 
ous uaiue.'  Oruyton:  Poty-OtbUm,9.  19. 

rSn'-nSt-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  rennft  (1) ;  -ed.)  Mixed 
or  Imalcd  with  reuucl. 

•  rdn'-ndt~Ing,  s.    [Rkhnbt  (2).] 
'  ren-nl-ble,  a.    [Rrhadi.e.] 

•  ron  ning,  a.    [Ri:.nnf.  (1),  v.]    RcnneL 

•  re-nomo*  «.    10.  Kr.l    Renown. 

rd-noiin^e',  v.t.  &.  i.  [Fr.  rc>i"?iar=to  re- 
nounce, from  Lat,  mtuncio,  rcii«n<u>  =:(!)  to 


bring  back  a  report,  (2)  to  rejinunce  :  rt-  = 
back,  and  tiun^'0  =  to  bring  a  message  ;  tutn- 
tius  —  &    nifssHge  ;    8p.    &    Port.   rfitiMiruir; 
Ital.  renu7i2iare,  rinujisiare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  declare  against;  to  disclaim,  to  dis- 
own, to  abjure,  to  forawear  ;  to  refuse  to  own 
or  acknowledge  as  belonging  to  one  ;  to 
abandon  all  claim  to. 

"Hehad.  hyM»en(lni:totheBillof  Rlgbta,»oleiniily 
rvnvunottU  the  diapcUBiog  puMt^."— J/aoatUav  -  Hat. 
£tii/.,  ch.  xviil 

2.  To  cast  off;  to  reject,  to  forsake,  to 
abandon. 

"  TUia  wurld  I  do  rmourir,! ;  and  lu  >oar  «l^hta 
Sbakn  iMtieutly  li»y  gl"cat  atUlction  otT." 

SMuketp.  :  Lear,  Iv.  6. 

B>   Intratisitive: 

"  1.  Onl.  LoTig. :  To  make  or  declare  a 
renunciation. 

"  He  of  my  unm.  wlio  falls  to  make  It  good. 
By  oue  rebclUuus  UL-t  munuiixK  tu  uiy  blund." 

UrittLiit:  J/iutiJ:  J\tntlu-r.  IIL  143. 

2.  Cards:  Not  to  follow  suit  when  one  has 
a  card  of  the  same  suit ;  to  revoke. 

"  Itnt  aiiiiM  Ifae^'re  at  rennunoavT,  'ti>  our  parts 
To  trump  tlioir  diattioudj).  tw  tliey  trump  our  hearts." 
Ih-yden  :  Prolwjae  to  thm  frineeu  ^  OUft-J. 

re-no^nje',  s.    [Renounce,  v.] 

Cards :  A  declining  or  failing  to  fr^'Iow  suit, 
when  it  can  be  done. 

*  re  -  no^n^e' -  ment,  &  [Eug.  renounce; 
•mcnt.]  The  act  of  leuounciug,  disclaiming, 
or  abjuring  ;  renunciutiou. 

"  I  hold  you  na  a  thing  onskled  and  snintcd  ; 
By  your  renouncfiusul,  au  iiiiiiiortal  H|iti'lt-" 

Shakfip. :  Steasure  fvr  Jfrosure,  t  5. 

re-no^n^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  remunc(e) ; -er.]  One 
who  renounces,  disclaims,  or  abjures. 

"  An  ap'iktate,  aiid  r«nouiiixr  vr  blaaphcmer  of 
reUgloH.'— KUJbMu:  /futural  UvU-jian,  bk.  1..  cb.  xlv. 

re-n^Bll9'-mg,  pr.  -par.  or  a.    [Renoonce,  v.] 

"  re-nonn^'-iog-ly,  arfr.  [Eng.  renouncing ; 
Ay.]     WitJi  renunciations  or  discluiniers. 

"  Witliug  to  spend  nnil  be  ajwnt  t,K\i-rtn«unoinyls." 
—  Victoria  Magazine,  Nov..  18G6,  p.  »3. 

•  ren'-d  vant,  a.  [Lat.  renovans,  genit.  re- 
Hoinjiffs,  pr.  par.  of  renoro  =  to  renovate 
(q.v.).J     Renovating,  renewing.    (Cowel.) 

ren'^-vate,  v.t.  [Lat.  renovatus,  pa.  par.  of 
irnovo  =^  to  renew:  tic- =  again,  and  novtis  = 
uew.) 

I,  To  renew  ;  to  make  new  again  ;  to  restore 
to  a  state  of  freshness  or  vigour  ;  lio  repair. 

"  Love  Is  rrtioikiteU  them." 

Cov/i^r  :   )VuCcfiiii(/  unto  Ood. 

"  2.  To  renew  in  effect ;  to  give  force  or 
effect  to  anew. 

"  He  retirioateth  by  so  dohig  all  those  ulnnea  which 
before  tliiK-i«  were  forgiven  hiui-'—Latirtmr :  (Jn  the 
Lord't  Prayer,  sor.  7. 

ren'-6-vat-er.  r€n'  6-vat  or,  $.  [Eng 
rfnovnUfi);  -er,  -or.]  Uiie  who  or  that  which 
renovates  or  renews  ;  a  rcncwer. 

rSn-^va'-tion,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  renota- 
tionem,  accUH.  of  renovafio,  from  re}ioiKUvjt, 
pa.  par.  of  rcnoiK)=.to  renovate  (q.v.);  8p. 
reiiovacion ;  Ital.  rinovazione.]  Tliu  act  or 
process  of  renovating  ;  a  making  new  or  fresh 
again  ;  a  restoring  to  a  former  state  of  tn'sh- 
nesH  or  vigour;  renewal;  the  state  of  Itcing 
renovated  or  n'Storcd  to  a  former  state  of 
freshueas  or  vigour. 

"  0  man  I  tyraiinlL'  lord  I  how  long,  how  ton<T, 
Shfill  ^lroI^t^Rl^)  iiiitiirv  nrniiii  to'iicivtb  ymir  mne, 
AwuitUia  rrnOTfUion'"     TherruaA:  AiUvnui,  i,VJn. 

r€n'-6-vat-dr,  s,    [Renovater.] 

*  re-nt^ve-launoe, «.   [O.  Fr.]  A  renewing. 

"  ,\u<\  nbo  mil  n-nnvtittiuni^i 
Uf  old  (orii-Uili  n.i"'''"it""'i<'i'"-' 

Chmurrr  :  U,.um  qf  /tanM,  IL 

•  re  no-velle,  •re-no-v©Io»  vx  &.  i.    [Pr. 

ren/ 'uveier.] 

A-  Trails. :  To  make  new  again  ;  to  renew, 
to  rcstojc. 

"  II*  sbalalaoenforceii  him  nlway  to  do  aoin  thinii, 
by  i*hlub  hi*  uiay  rctmvttU  hU  ffuod  uauie."— <'A4iiic«r.' 
Talo  nf  M'-tihriu. 

B.  tntrana. :  To  become  ronewwl ;  to  revive. 


•  r6  ntfxVmcd',  a.    (RrNowNKn.l 

'  r6-n6^n\  *  r^-n^Un,  *  re-nowne,  .<. 

|Fr.  rrtwm,  reH/nnnwr  ^  numwn  ;  renommi-  — 
renownrd,  from  rr-  :=:  again,  and  nom  =  aiuime  ; 
Tjit.   7u/mm :    port.   ren>'me ;    Sp.    retumUm  ^ 


renown  ;  r«wm/i*rar=:  to  renown.]  Thequahty 
or  state  of  beinu  renowued  or  of  having  a 
c-«Jebrated  or  exalt-cd  uatmr ;  exali-  d  reputa- 
tion derived  from  the  widely  si>rcad  fame  of 
grt'at  achievements  or  aceouipUsu lUGutit ;  fame, 
celebrity. 

"  John  OHptn  vas  a  eltiaen 
0(  cnidttaud  rrttowt." 

Cuwpvr :  John  OOpln. 

'  re-n4$^?n',  t*.*.  (Renown,  ».1  To  make  re- 
nowned or  fumoufl  ;  to  give  renown  or  ijuae  to. 

**  The  mi-jDorliiU  and  t  be  things  a(  tauM 
That  dw  nmuieii  tbk:*  ouy. ' 

ShaJi.rJii.  :  TwiftM  .ViylU.  UL  t. 

re-n<$ikmed',  a.  [Eng.  renotrA,-  -td.]  Famous 
or  celebrated  for  great  achievements,  distin- 
guished quaiities,  grandeur,  or  tiie  like ;  famed. 

"  A  chief  rtmtwnxd  In  war," 

lirftitn  :   Vinjil  ;  Jfntid  rU.  91%. 

'  rS-n^^fcrn'-od-iy,    adv,      [Kng.     renornvi; 

•ly.]  In  a  rein.wned  manner;  with  renown, 
fame,  or  celebrity. 

*  re-n^rfrn'-er,  a.    [Eng.  renov^ ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  confers  renown  or  fame. 

"  As  through  this  irrcit  rrnottnrr  I  hare  wrought" 
Ctuipnmn:  Jloou-r  ;  uUj/arjf  Xj:llL 

2.  A  bully,  a  swaggerer.    (Translating  G<r 

reiiommi!>t.) 

'  re-nS^im'-Su.h  a.     [Eng.  renmim;  -JtiKl).] 

Celebrated,  renowned,  fanuius. 

"  Itenovnful  ^iplo.  spread  thy  two-Decked  ea^lrx  " 
JfanCert. 

•  re-n6\*m'-leas,  a.     [Eug-    renown;    -las.] 

Without  renuwn  ;  inglorious. 

rens-scl-aer'-ite»  i^.   [Named  after  Governor 

Rensselaer;  sulf.  -ite  (J/m.).j 

Min. :  A  variety  of  ^Steatite  (q.v.),  pseudo- 
morphous  after  pyroxene. 

rent,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     (Rend.J 

"  rent  (1).  v.t.  [From  rent.  pret.  A  pa.  par.  of 
rend.]     io  rend  ;  to  tear  asuiidor. 

■'  Bnimblrs  rrntiiiij  ninl  tt'triii);  ooe  auolber.**— 
CHrit.  Sutton  :  Levrti  to  Lum,  p.  M. 

rent  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Rent,  a,\ 
A*  Trtuisitive  : 

1.  To  take  and  hold  for  a  consideration  in 
the  nature  of  a  rent ;  to  hold  by  paying  rent. 

2.  To  grant  the  possession  and  eiyoynientof 
for  a  consideration  in  the  nature  of  a  rent ;  to 
let  to  a  tenant  at  a  rent. 

*  B*  Intrans. :  To  be  leased  or  let  for  rent 

rSnt  (1),  s.   [From  rent,  pa.  par.  of  T*'n<i(q.v.).J 

1.  hit.  :  An  ojicning  nmde  by  rending  or 
tearing  asunder ;  a  bre^ich,  a  fissure,  a  crevice 
a  crack,  a  gap,  a  tear. 

"FroiQ  Lyons  thiTu  la  another  great  rent.  wUch 
runs  iKi'Ms^  the  whole  coiiuliy  id  slmoHt  uiiother 
straight  \\ue."—AiHU<m:  Jtenmrkton  it'tt^. 

*  2.  Fi'j. :  A  schism,  a  aoparation,  a  rup- 
ture :  as,  a  rent  in  the  church. 

rent  (2),  "rente.^.  [I'V.  rf»ute  =  rent, revenue, 
from  rtwlita,  a  nasalized  furm  of  Lat.  rvdilita 
(;>ceufiia)  =  (money)  ]'aid,  fcni.  slug,  nf  reddi- 
tus,  pa,  itar.  uf  reddo  =  to  ^;ive  back,  to  render 
(q.T.);  ital.  rciw/i7a  =  rfiit ;  O.  Sp.  &  Port. 
rondo;  Sp.  renin;  Dut.,  I)an..  &  Qer.  rrnte  ; 
Sw.  renta,  rdnta ;  Icel.  rrntn]  A  snm  of 
money,  or  other  vahmblo  onibideratiiin.  pay- 
able periodically  for  the  nisc  of  lands  nr  tene- 
mentA  ;  the  return  made  to  the  owner  by  the 
ocrnpier  or  user  of  any  corpjin-a!  inln-rifance. 
It  dors  not  necessarily  c<tii^i«t  tn  money. 
Bithell  {Counting  Honse  Oictiiymtrri)  huv.s  ; 

"The  word  baatbri"'  dlil'emilBManujfs.  wlitoh  it  U 
ImiwrUiit  t  .  aintUuuUl.:- 

1.  Ill  coiiiiiiou  siirerh.  It  tlpiinM  tlM-  paymetit 
perltHllcallv  iiinilf  lor  the  uac  uf  laiid>,  liuu-ea.  Of 
proi>«rtv  vt  luiv  kliul. 

X  III  legal  |bnue<>l<'iry.  U  ■it;n|fl««  the  rlfbt  to  d*. 
Uinnd  payiiii-iit  fur  Itir  r^uiio.  not  U<«>  luiyiiteiil  Itaulf 

3.  Ill  iHintlral  rrnii,.in>  tbi*  rticitn  iitT  )■  laofr  r»- 
strlcti'd,  aud  laa|t|>llil  to  tii>-  i«tyiii<>iit  iintKinlly  mad* 
f«i  tb«  UM' ot  .  .  .  Iniiils  rui|>lo)<'tl  Kl.iit>h  I<j>  lhi<  pn^ 
duclloii  of  BQi-h  woaltti  as  Is  ylcMnl  )i)  UllInK  It.' 

Rents,  at  conimon  law,  arc  of  three  kindi, 
rcnI-.-trrvice,  rmfttmnjf.  and  m\l-»rrk.  iUii^ 
Hrt'i'y  ts  wlien  some  cor]H)ral  derviet*  hi  incl> 
denl  to  it,  a.H  by  fealty,  and  a  sum  uf  ntoiiey; 
rrnt-eharge  is  when  tlie  owner  of  the  rout  haa 
no  future  interest  or  reverjiion  px|ter(jint  in 
tho  land,  but  the  runt  is  reservoil  in  Urn  doed 
by  a  elaiiHe  of  dlKtross  for  rent  in  arniar  ;  rttnt- 
iir-k  (dry  rent)  in  rent  rejitirvod  by  deed,  but 
witlmut  any  eliiune  "f  ili-itres-H. 

"  ftftil  Is  Alt  iBoari'iv^  lM<rlillain«ii^  and  aliiilllM 
aoi'iiiH'iiMitloii  or  arkixiwIt^lKUirtil  (Ivan  fur  Xhr  n>* 
«  w>loii  of  •iiiiio  c»'ri"nr«l  liibcrltaiii-4'.  Umii^  dv'niM  a« 
r^rtnln  [inillt  ImiiIiii:  yrnrly  out  of  Inii'l*  atiI  trnr' 
UMiiU  c4tr|ur«aL     It  must  be  a  profit ;  y*t  tbmt  ts  ti» 


hOlt  b^ :  p^t,  J<^1 ;  oat,  9011.  chorus,  9liln.  iMn^h ; 
Hxlan,  -tion  —  'y^^^y,    -tlon,  -&lon  —  ab&n ;  -^on,  ~f  Ion  - 


go.  eom;  tMn,  ^his;  1 
zhun.    -clous,  -tloos. 


iln.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon.  o^ist.     iuc* 
sious  -  atitis.    -bio,  -die.  ^lc  -  l>9l,  d^X. 
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occasion  for  it  to  be  mouey :  (or  capoua,  com.  mul 
otlier  mntterB  may  be  rendered  by  way  of  ririif.  It 
must  issue  out  of  luntlo  aud  tenements  conwreal ;  that 
is,  from  some  iiilieritJince  whereuuto  tne  owner  or 
grantee  of  the  rettl  m^y  have  recourse  to  dUtniin. 
Therefore  a  rent  cannot  be  reserved  out  of  an  advow- 
■on,  a  common,  an  office,  a  francblse,  or  the  like. 
Bent  la  regularly  due  and  payable  upon  the  land  from 
whence  it  isauea,  if  no  particular  place  is  mentioned  iu 
the  reeervatiou.  And  strictly  It  is  demaudable  and 
payable  Ijefore  the  lime  of  sunset  of  the  day  whereon 
it  18  reserved,  though  perhaps  not  alaolutely  due  till 
midiiigiit."—Bl<ick4l<me:  ComjTieitt.,  bk- 11.,  cb.  S. 

%  Adam  Smith  considers  rent  as  the  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  land.  Bicardo  and  his 
followers  considered  that  the  rent  of  superior 
Boils  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  their 
produce  and  that  of  the  worst  soils  cultivated. 
There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  view.  Land  let  by  a  landlord  to  a  tenant 
for  purpose  of  cultivation  is  analogous  to 
money  lent  to  a  borrower.  The  rent  'of  the 
land  is  viitually  the  interest  on  the  land 
viewed  as  a  loan. 

^  1.  Rents  of  Assize :  [Assize]. 

2.  Black-rent :  Blackmail  (q.v.^ 

3.  Fee-/ann  rent :  [Fee-farm], 

4.  Fore-hand  rent : 

(1)  [Forehand-rent.] 

(2)  Rent  paid  in  advance. 

5.  White-rmts  :  Quit-rents  when  payable  in 
■ilver,  as  distinguished  from  black-rents(q.v.). 

*  rent-arrear,  s.    Unpaid  rent. 
rent-cliarge,  5.    [Rent,  s.\ 
rent-day,  s.  Tlie  day  on  which  rent  is  due. 
rent-roll,  s.     A  list  or  schedule  of  rents 
or  income  ;  a  rental. 

'•  The  owner  of  ;tn  estnte  without  coffers,  and  estates 
without  a  rent-roll." —Lytton  :  tiodolpMn,  ch.  xiL 

•  rcnt'-a-ble.  a.  [Kng.  rent,  v. ;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  rented. 

•  rent  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [O.  Fr.]    Rent. 

"  Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine  and  retiUtQt  due." 

Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  Th. 

rent'-al,  s.     [Low  Lat.  rentale.] 

1.  A  schedule  or  list  of  rents ;  a  roll  in 
which  the  rents  of  an  estate  or  manor  are  set 
down ;  a  rent-roll. 

2.  The  gross  amount  of  the  rents  derived 
from  an  estate. 

3.  The  amount  charged  or  paid  as  rent ;  rent. 

"The  rentnlt  are  even  now  Uothinif  short  of  ia.hM- 
\OMa."— Field.  Dec.  e,  1884. 

rental-bolls,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law:  A  term  used  when  the  tiends 
(tithes)  have  been  liquidated  and  settled  for 
80  many  bolls  of  corn  yearly.     (Hell.) 

rental-right,  s.  A  species  of  lease  at  a 
low  rent,  usually  for  life.     [Rentaller.] 

*  rent'-al-ler,  s.  [Eng.  rental;  -er.]  One 
who  holds  a  rental  right. 

rente,  s.  [Fr.]  The  annual  interest  payable 
on  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  some  other 
Government  stocks.  Also  applied  to  the 
stocks  themselves. 

rent'-er,  s.  [Eng.  rent;  -er.]  One  who  rents 
an  estate ;  one  who  holds  an  estate  or  tene- 
ment by  paying  rent ;  a  tenant. 

"  A  renter  of  salmon  water  should  secure  absolute 
and  exclusive  right  to  it."— Field,  Dec,  6,  1884. 

^  A  renter  at  Drury  Lane  is  one  who  sub- 
scribed a  certain  sum  to  rebuild  that  theatre 
after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1809,  and  who 
was  in  consequence  entitled  to  a  seat  therein. 

renter-warden,  s.  Tlie  warden  of  a 
company  who  receives  rents. 

ren'-ter,  x'.t.  [Fr,  rentraire  =  to  join  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  to  renter,  from  re-  =  back  ;  en 
=  in,  and  traire  (Lat.  traho)=  to  draw.] 

1.  To  fine-draw  ;  to  sew  together,  a.s  the 
edges  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  without  doubling 
them,  so  that  the  seam  is  scarcely  visible. 

2.  In  tapestry,  to  work  new  warp  into,  in 
order  to  restore  the  original  pattern  or  design. 

*  ren'-ter-cr,  s.  [Eng.  renter;  -€T.]  One 
who  renters  ;  a  tine-drawer. 

rentier  (as  ran-ti-e),  s.  [Fr.,  frnm  rente  = 
government  stock.]  A  fund-holder  ;  one  who 
derives  a  tixed  income  from  lands,  stocks,  &c. 

ren'-n-ent,  a.  [Lat  renuens,  pr.  par.  otrenno, 
from' re-  =  back,  and  nj(0  =  to  nod.]  Tlirow- 
ing  back  the  head  ;  applied  specifically  to 
two  muscles  which  perform  this  function. 


*  re-nu'-mer-ate,  i\t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
enumerate  (q.v.).]  To  count,  number,  or  enu- 
merate again. 

*  re-nun'-9i-ance,  s.  [Lat.  renuntians,  pr. 
par.  of  renun'tw  =  to  renounce  (q.v.).J  Re- 
nunciation. 

"  Each  in  silence,  in  tragical  renunciance.' ^Carlj/le  : 
French  lieBol.,  i>t.  li..  bk.  v.,  ch.  lii. 

re-nun-fi-a'-tlon, '  re-nun-ti-a-tion,  s. 

[Fr.  renonciation,  from  Lat.  renwntiatiQTiem, 
accus.  ol  renuntiutio  =a  renouncing,  from  re- 
nuntiatus,  pa.  par.  of  renuntio  =  to  renounce 
(q.v.);  Sp.  reiuin,f(acion  ;  \Xa,\.  reiiunzia^ione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  renouncing,  dis- 
claiming, disowning,  or  abjuring. 

"  A  solemn  renunciation  of  idolatry  and  faLie  'kot- 
ahip.'—Waterland :   Workt.  iL  190. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Eng. Law:  Tbeactof  renouncinga  title  ; 
applied  especially  to  the  act  of  an  executor, 
who,  having  been  nominated  in  a  will,  and 
having  the  option  of  acting  as  such  or  not, 
declines  to  act,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  lia- 
bility expressly  renounces  the  otfice. 

(2)  Scots  Lavj:  The  act  of  an  heir  who  is 
entitled,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  to  succeed 
to  heritable  property,  but  who  prefers  to  refuse 
it,  owing  to  the  incumbrances  on  it. 

re-nun'-Ci-Bfc-to-ry,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  a  renunciation. 

*  ren-verse',  v.t.  [Fr.  renverser,  from  re-  = 
back  ;  en  —  in,  and  Lat.  verso  =  to  turn.] 

1,  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  reverse. 

"  Whose  shield  he  beara  renverit" 

Spenter:  F.  V-.  I.  !▼.  41- 

2.  To  overthrow  ;  to  upset. 

"  My  hopes  ....  again  renvern." 

t^iirling  :  Aurora,  at.  77. 

ren-verse',  a.     [Fr.  renverse^  pa.  par.  of  ren- 
verser.]    [Rknverse,  v.] 
Her. :  Inverted,  reversed,  set  upside  down  ; 
set  with  the  head  downward,  or  contrary  to 
the  natural  position  :  as,  A  chevron  renverse. 

*  ren-verse -ment,  s.  [Fr.]  [Reijverse,  v.\ 
The  act  of  upsetting  or  reversing  ;  reversal. 

"Tia  a  total  reneersetnent  of  the  order  of  nature," — 
Stukeley  :  Palaoloffia  Sacra,  p.  6a 

*  ren-VO^,  v.t.  [Fr.  renvoyer,  from  re-  =  back, 
and  envoyer  =  to  send.]     To  send  back. 

"  Not  dismissing  or  rtneoying  "hex."— Bacon :  Benry 
riL 

*  ren-v^y",  5.  [Renvoy,  v.]  The  act  of  send- 
ing back  or  dismissing. 

"The  sudden  renvny  ot  her  majesty's  servants." — 
Howell:  letteri,  bk..  t.,  let.  3. 

*re-ny,  v.t.    [Renay.] 

re-ob-tain",  *  re-ob-talne,  v.t.  (;Fref.  re-, 
and  Eng.  ubkiui  tq.v.).]  To  obtain  or  get 
again. 

"  I  came  to  reobtaine  my  dlgnitie." 

Mirrvur  for  Jiayistratet.  p.  7SZ. 

*  re-ob-tain'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
obtainable  (q.v.).]  Tiiat  may  or  can  be  ob- 
tained or  got  a  second  time. 

r©-6c'-cu-py,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  oc- 
cupy (q.v.).]    To  occupy  again  or  anew. 

re-6m'-e-ter,  5.    [Rheometer.] 

re-d'-pen,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  open, 
v.(q.v.").] 
A*  Trans. :  To  open  again  or  anew. 

"  This  message  reopened  the  whole  question." — 
Macaulay :  Ilist.  Eng.,  ch.  xin. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  opened  again  or  anew  : 
as.  The  theatres  reopen  this  week. 

re-op-pose',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  oppose 
(q.v.).]     To  oppose  again  or  anew. 

'■  To  reoppote  any  pen  that  shall  fallacioosty  refute 
us."— Brawrne."   Vulgar  Errouri.     (Pret.( 

re-or-dain',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ordain 
(q.v.).]  To  ordain  again  or  anew,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  some  defect  in  the  first  ordination. 

"  In  this  point  of  reordaining  such  as  were  oitlained 
in  heresy  or  schism,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  not  gone 
by  any  steady  T\i\K." —Burnet  ;■  Hist,  Reform  (an,  ISH.) 

re-or'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  order,  v. 
(q-v.).] 

1.  To  order  again  or  a  second  time. 
•  2.  To  put  in  order  agnin  or  anew. 

"For  the  reordering  of  my  exchanges."— H*o«on; 
Remuiyis,  p.  4S5. 


re-or-di-na'-tion,  ^.     [Pief.  re-,  and  En^. 

ordi)iatioii  (q.\ .).  \     Tbeactof  reordaining  ;  ■ 
second  or  repeated  ordination. 

re-or-gan-i-za-tion,  s.  [Pref. re-,  and  Eng. 
organi::ation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  reoi^anizing  ; 
the  state  of  being  reorganized. 

"  The  reorganization  of  the  military  and  civil  est*- 
bliahments  in  Egy  pt,"— AY.  Jajnes'g  Gaiette,  Oct.  12,1884. 

re-or'-gan-ize,  t'.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
organize  {q.v.).]  To  orgaiuze  anew  ;  to  bring 
again  to  an  organized  condition. 

"  Alt  those  holy  relicks  of  the  bodies  of  his  aainta, 
which  are  now  acitttered  atxtut  the  world,  shall  be 
gathered  up,  reunited,  and  reorganized  into  glurlou* 
bodies.*— 5rt)« .■  Christian  Life.  pt.  il,  cL.  vii,.  $  U. 

*  re-6r'-i-ent,  a.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  orient 
(q.v.).J  Arising  again  or  anew,  as  the  life  of 
nature  in  spring. 

"  The  life,  reorietif  out  of  dust" 

Tennyson:  In  J/emoriam.  cxt.  Ik 

re'-6-tr6pe,  s.    [Rheotrope.] 

reox'-y-gen-ate,  t'.(.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
oxygenate  (q.v,).]  To  oxygenate  again  or  a 
second  time. 

re-6x'-y-gen-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
oxygenize  (q,  v.).]    To  reoxygenate (q.v.). 

rep,  repp,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
connected  with  rib  (qv.).] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Formed  with  a  finely-corded 
surface  ;  having  a  cord-like  appearance  :  as,  a 
rep  paper. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  dress  fabric  having  a  corded  or 
ribbed  appearance. 

re-pa^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pace,  v. 
(q.v.). J  To  pace  again  ;  to  go  over  again  in  » 
contrary  direction. 

re-p&5'-i-l!y,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pacify 
(q.v.).  j     To  pacify  again  or  a  second  time. 

"  Henry,  «ho  next  commands  the  state. 
Seeks  to  rtpacify  the  peojile's  hate." 

Daniel:  Cioil  Wart, 

re-piick',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pack,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  pack  again  or  a  second  time. 

"To  repack  them  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
Bait."— S77ii(A  ;   }yeal(h  of  .Vationt,  bk.  Iv.,  cli.  v. 

re-pack' -er,  *.  [Eng.  repack;  -er.]  On* 
wlio  repacks. 

re-paid',  pret.  &  pa,  par.  of  v.     [Repay.J 

re-paint',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ;>atn<,  V. 
(q.v.).]     To  paint  again  or  anew. 

"The  ground  ol  this  pii'ture  Ii:ui  been  repttintad." — 
Reynoltis  :  Journey  to  Flandert. 

re-pair'  (1),  *re-paire  (1),  v.t.  [Fr.  reparer^ 
from  Lat.  reparo  =  to  get  again  .  .  .  t<ireiiair: 
re-  =  again,  and  paro  =  to  get,  to  prepare  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  reparar;  Ital.  riiiarare.] 

1.  To  execute  repairs  on ;  to  restore  to  a 
good,  whole,  or  sound  state  after  injury, 
dilapidation,  or  decay  ;  to  mend,  to  renovate. 

"To  reyair  the  house  of  the  Lord."— 3CAro».  xxlv.  11, 

2.  To  make  amends  for;  to  compensate,  to 
pequite  :  as,  To  repair  a  loss  or  damage. 

*3.  To  restore  to  the  original  state  by  re- 
placing what  has  been  lost ;  to  recruit. 

"To  repair  his  numbers  thus  Impair'iL" 

JliUon:  P.  L..  Ix.  144. 

*4.  To  recover  or  get  into  position  again 
for  oflTence,  as  a  weapon.     {Spenser.) 

re-pair"  (2),  're-paire  (2).  v.i.  [O.  Fr. 
repairtr,  repaircer  =  to  haunt,  to  frequent,  to 
lodge  in,  from  Lat,  repatrio  =  to  return  to 
one's  country  :  re-  =  back,  and  patria  =  one's 
native  land,  pater  =  a  father;  Kp.  repatriar; 
Ital.  ripatriare  =  to  return  to  one's  country.) 
To  go  to  a  place;  to  betake  one's  self;  to 
resort.  (Always  with  to,  or  some  other  word 
implying  direction,  as  (/tif?if-r.) 

"  The  high  born  and  high  spirited  youths  who  re- 
paired to  his  standard,"— J/uctru/aj  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvii. 

re-pair' (1),  're-paire(l), ».    [Repair(I).  r.j 

L   The  act  of  repairing ;    restoration  to  s 

good,   whole,   or   sound    state   after    injury, 

dilapidation,    or    decay ;    supply    of  loss  or 

waste  ;  reparation. 

"The  expense  of  maintaining  (he  flxed  capital  In  a 
praat  countrj-  may  very  properly  be  compared  U>  that 
of  repairs  In  a  private  estate."— Smi(n ."  Wealth  of 
yaCions.  bk.  ii,.  en.  ii. 

2.  State  or  condition  as  regards  want  of 
repairing  :  as,  The  house  is  in  good  repair. 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  w^plf^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU ;  try. 


:  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  pdt, 
Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ©y  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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'rfi-palr  (2). '  re  palre  ('2\  '  re  payre,  s. 

(Repaik  C^),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  reiiairing  or  betaking  one's 
self  to  a  place  ;  resort. 

"Vbat  my  i)r«eut  repair  to  London  uifty  not  dt». 
plowr  hta  BoajMty."— ("oAfta/a ;  Karl  of  llrittol  to 
Lard  Conwaif,  p.  19. 

2.  Tlie  place  to  which  one  repairs  or  resorts ; 
a  resort,  a  haunt. 

•  rS  -  pair*  -  a  -  blo,  a.  (Eng.  repair  (1),  v.; 
•able.]    Capable  of  being  repaired  ;  reparable. 

"Tifl  »«irc«  .  .  .  a  r<7»a(raW«  inAlio*."— flau<i*n.' 
T»are*  •/  the  Church,  p.  6i. 

re  pair  -er,  s.  [Kng.  repair  (I),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
\s  ho  or  Uiat  which  rejiaira,  restores,  or  uiakea 
aineuiJs. 

"To  inak«  you  repairtrt  of  the  lireacliesof  the  city 
Ofl  well  u  o(  th«  uaUon."— ^ffWlififl/T'-'-f  '  :i^rmoni.  vuL 
L.  ter.  L 

•re-palr'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  r/7wfr  (1),  v.; 
•  ment.]    The  act  of  repairing  ;  rfparation. 

re  p^d,  o.  [Lat.  TejKindus,  from  re- =  back, 
ami  jAiruiuj^  bent,  crooked.] 

Bot.  :  Having  an  uneven  and  light  sinuous 
iiiirgin,  as  the  leaf  of 
S'i!anum  nigrum. 

re    p&n  -  do  -,  pi 

IKkpand.] 

repando  -  don- 
to.te,  (1. 

Hot.  :  Repand  and 
tootlied,  as  the  leaves 
of  Doronicum  Parda- 
lianches. 

•  re-pin'-doSa,  a.  [Repand.]  Bent  upwards, 

curved  back. 

"They  be  drawn  r»pandmi^  or  convexedly crooked 
In  one  piece.'— firovn« :  Vulgar  £'rraur$  bk.  v.,  cb.  11. 

•rSp-ar-a-bil'-i-t^,  $■  (Eng.  reparable; 
-ity.]  'The'(jiiality  oi  stat«  uf  being  rei>arable. 

rep'~ar  a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  reparabilis, 
frcirii'  rcfhiro^to  repair;  Sp.  reparable;  ItaU 
riparabile.]    [Repair  (1),  v.\ 

1.  Capable  of  being  repaired  or  restored  to 
a  state  of  soundness  ;  iidtnittiiig  of  rejiair. 

"The  piuta  faMnlly  reparabl«,"~Bacon :  A'at.  Uiit., 
I&8. 

•  2.  Capable  of  being  roiaired,  or  made 
amends  fur. 

*  rop'-ar-a-blj^,  adv.  [Eng.  repnrah(h) ;  -h/.) 
In  a  re'puralile  nuiiiner  ;  in  a  manner  admitting 
of  re])air  or  reparation. 

r@p  ar-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rejtara- 
fimie/n,  acinis.   of  rejxiratio,   from   re]xiraliis, 

fa.  par.  of  reparo  =to  repair  ;  Sp,  reparacion  ; 
tal.  rijxxrazione.)    [Repaib  (1),  v.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  repairing  or  restoring  ;  repair, 
restoration,  renovation. 

"  Aikl  all  the  bewf n  atonft  thereof  defncrd, 

Thnt  there  iiiuta  Ijo  no  hopt;  of  reixtralion. 
Nor  iDouiory  thereof  to  any  nation  '* 

Spnuer:  K  V..  V.  II.  M. 

2.  The  act  of  making  amends  for  a  wrong, 
injury,  &c. 

3.  That  which  is  done  to  repair  a  wmng; 
Bati'^faetion  for  any  wrong,  injury,  or  dninaj;e ; 
Inderutiillcation  or  coinpensaliou  for  loss  or 
damage  ;  amends. 

rfip'-ar-a-tivo,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  reparatus, 
pa.  par.  of  rc]Kiro  =  to  repair.] 

t  A*  via  adj.  :  Having  tlio  quality  or  power 
of  repairing  ;  capable  of  etfcctiiig  rej^iir;  tend- 
ing to  amend  defects  or  make  good. 

"  /I«7>arfifiP«lnvvnttons.l>v  which  art  and  Ins^nulty 
■(•Illy  to  help  and  r<-|>nlr  defect*  or  dvfoniiltir*." — 
T'tulor :  Arlijlriul  Uand4om*ntu,x>.  60. 

•  B.  As  gitbst. :  That  which  repairs  or  re- 
stores to  a  good,  whole,  or  sound  state ;  that 
which  iiniends. 

"  Whoreuiwo  new  nretiaratlvea  wore  Id  haod,  nnd 
partly    rf-jinr-ttiprt  <if  the  furiiior  be«t«u    at   vea.'  — 

reparatlvo-power,  ^.  (Rkognkuatiun.] 

(Ouen.) 

*  rfi-piir'-r^l,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  apparel 
(q.v.).]     A  change  of  apparel. 

**  Let  thorn  but  Imd  him  a  inlt  of  r^parrel  and 
necraMrifi'  — fl<vjum.  Jt  f'ieteher:  Knight  nf  Burning 
I'ottU.    |lnLro4.) 

•rfi-piir'-r?!,  "ro- par-roll,  v.t.  [Rb- 
PAKKL,  a.]    To  rei>air, 

"  He  Mile  r»p.ir«/l  tliU  elt««.''-Jf.4  Unc^fU  A.  L 


KlM'A.s^ANT. 


rep  artee'.  '  rep -ar  tie.  'rep  ar  ty.  ?. 

[Fr.  repartie  =a  reply  ;  uii>j.  feni.  of  rtparti, 
I>a.  par.  of  rejMrftr^to  redivide  ...  to  reply  : 
re- =  again,  and  jnrtir  (Lat.  partio,  parlior) 
=  to  divide.]    A  smart,  ready,  and  witty  reply. 

"  Offend  not  him,  whom  mode«ty  restraint 
From  rrpartaer  Cowpvr :  Tirocinium,  T2», 

'  rep-ar-tee',  v.i.     [Repartee,  s.]    To  make 
repartees,  oi  smart,  witty  replies. 

••  Fur  In  all  vlslU.  who  l.ut  bIic. 


•re-par-ti-im-en'-td,«.  |sp.]  Ai»artiiion 
or  division,  especially  of  slaves ;  an  assess- 
ment of  taxes. 

•  re-par-ti'-tlon,  s.  [Fref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
piirtition  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  redividing ; 
division  into  smaller  parts  ;  a  fresh  paitilion. 

re-pass',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  r#-,  and  Eug.  ;«S5, 
V.(q.V.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  pass  again  ;  to  pass  or  travel 
back  again  over  ;  to  recrosa. 

"  With  more  auaplciooa  Blgn»  repait  the  main. 
And  with  new  omenx  take  the  Held  at;Min  ' 

put:   VirgU;  .£netd  II. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  pass  or  go  back;  to  move 
back. 

"  French  vessela  were  also  to  be  permitted  to  pass 
and  r«7>ajj  freely  between  Brittany  and  MuuBter."— 
Jlarauliitt:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xvli. 

•  re-pliss'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Pref.  re-, 
and  Kii;^.  pT..^m<je  ((\.\ .).']  The  act  of  rejiass- 
iiig  ;  a  passing  or  i)assiige  again  or  back. 

"  Twenty  .  .  .  cut  off  tbeir  v^auage."—Biuktuyt : 
VogaueM,  HI.  359. 

re-pd,SS'-ant,  o.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eni*.  jvismnt 
(■l-v.).]     " 

Her.  :  A  term  applied 
when  two  lions  or  other 
animals  are  borne  going 
contrary  ways,  one  of 
winch  is  passant,  by  walk- 
ing towards  the  dexter  side 
of  the  sliield  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  other  repas- 
sant  by  going  towards  the 
sinister. 

re-pasf .  *  re-paste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  repast  (Fr. 
j-yd-s),  from  re-  =  again,  and  past  =  a  meal,  a 
rejast,  from  Lat.  jxutum,  accus.  of  jxistui  — 
food  ;  orig.  pa.  par.  of  vasco  =  to  feed.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  taking  food  ;  a  meaL 

"  acpnitt  far  richer  they  ehftll  prove, 
'J  hail  all  i-artb'fl  dainties  are,' 

C'owpi^r  :  Ulnry  Bymm,  UL 

2.  Food,  victuals. 

'*  Oo,  and  get  me  some  repatt ; 
I  care  not  what,  bo  it  be  wlioleBiniie  f'lixl." 

Hhiikfip.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  8. 

*  3.  Refreshment  by  sleep;  repose. 

"re-pasf,   r.t.    &  i.    [O.   Fr.    repaistre;   Fr. 
rcjwU/i;.)    [Repast,  s.] 
A«  Trans. :  To  feed,  to  feast, 

"To  hii  (tood  friends  I'll  oi>«  my  firm, 
.\nd.  liKe  the  kind  llte-rend'rlnic  pelican, 
Mpatt  them  with  my  blood." 

Shakftp.  :  ff'imtct,  Iv.  fi. 

B.  hitrans, :  To  partake  of  food  or  a  meal  ; 
to  feasL 

"  The  guards  rtpatalng,  while  the  bowla  so  round  ' 
Pope :  Horner  ;  Iliad  xxtv.  M6. 

•  ro-past'-er,  •  re-past-our,  5.    [Eug.  re- 

jKisl ;  -er,  -()7(r.]     One  who  takes  a  repast. 
"  Like  quick  and  ([roolye  rfpattoun." 

Stanj/huret :    I'irgil  ;  ^^neid  1.  217. 

•  rS-pas'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
pasture,  8.  (q.v.).]     Fond,  entertainment. 

"  Food  for  his  mse.  rrpasture  for  hU  den." 

Bhak^tp. :  Love't  Labour*  Lu*t.  Iv.  1. 

•  ro-pa'-tri-ate,  v.t.  jI^At.  rejxitrintM,  j»a. 
j>;ir.  of  rejvitrio  =  t<»  return  to  one's  country  ] 
[Rei'Aiu  (*J),  v.]    To  restore  to  one's  country. 

•  ro-pa  tri-a'-tlon,  5.    [Repatiiiate.]    The 

act  of  returning  or  lestoring  to  one's  country. 

"  I  wUh  your  hoiiour  (In  our  Tuftran  phrnaet  n  iiirvit 
linppy  rfjMUriatioti."^lltli^uit»  Wotfontnuir.  p.  OTi,', 

t6  pay',  ■  re-payo,  i-.(.  &  i.    [Pref.  «-,  and 

Kng.  iHiy,  v.  (q.v.).j 
A.  Trantititt: 

1.  To  pay  Iiftek,  an  money  borrowed  ;  to  re- 
fund. 

"  To  reftny  thnt  money  will  Im>  a  biting  aflHelloD.'— 
Hhakrtp.  :  jjcrrti  tViptv  uf  tytntUor,  v.  b. 

2.  To  reimburse  ;  to  pay  baek  money  to. 

"If  you  rtpay  tne  uot  on  such  a  day, 
Buch  •uiii*  lut  are  piprrM'd  In  thn  condition. 
Lat  the  furlelt  W  an  niuat  louiid  of  your  fair  flnh." 
HJuikrifK  :  Jierchant  if  ymfce,  1.  a. 


X  To  pay  a  second  time. 

4,  To  make  return,  recompense,  or  requital 
for,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  td  requite,  to 
compensate. 

"  Tomorrow  would  have  given  hint  all. 
Repaid  bis  pangs,  rejiair  d  bi«  fait." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  ZtU. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  requite,  either  good  or 
evil  ;  to  recompense. 

"  VenRcunce  is  mine,  I  wlU  rspoy.  nlth  the  Lord.' 
/:;mant  xll.  19. 

re  pay'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  repay;  -able.]  Cap- 
alTle  of  being  renaid  ;  liable  or  arranged  to  be 
r'p.iid  or  refunaed  :  as,  Money  lent,  repayaOU 
in  instalments. 

re-pay -meat,  s.     [Eng.  repay;  -ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  repaying  or  refunding. 

"  The  law  Implies  a  promise  of  rfpairm«nt."— Afock- 
4tonf  :  Cifrnitfiir  .  bk.  ill.,  ch.  ». 

2.  That  wliicli  is  rejiaid. 

re  peal', "  re-pele, '  re-peale, '  re-pell, 

1-./.  [O.  Fr.  rapeler  (Fr.  rapixirrj,  from  re-  = 
back,  and  apeler  (Fr,  appder)^  to  appeal 
(q.v.).] 

•  1.  To  recall,  as  from  banishment,  exile,  or 
disgrace. 

"  1  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  ft«(ured, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myjHlf." 

Sh<tketp. .  a  Urnr^  VI .  iU.  1 

•  2.  To  withdraw,  to  reject,  to  refuse. 

"  Ye  nowew(jldere/>eZ/*giiyne  that  ye  ones  wyllynaly 
agreed  vuto."— fler7(«r#.-  /"roittart :  Cronycle,  voL  11,, 
ch. ccxxiL 

•  3.  To  keep  down  or  back ;  to  repeL  (MUr 
ton:  P.  L.y  vii.  59.) 

•  4.  To  put  an  end  to. 

■■  Ail  furepast  displeasures  to  repeal.* 

Upenter :  F.  V-.  V.  rllL  tL 

5.  To  recall,  as  a  deed,  law.  or  st^itute;  to 
abrogate  by  authority  ;  to  revoke,  to  rescind, 
to  annul. 

"  Until  that  act  o(  parliament  be  repetH*d.' 

Shakexp.  :  3  tienry  VL,  L  L 

re-peal',  s.    [Repeal,  v.] 

'  1.  Tlie  act  of  recalling,  as  from  banish- 
ment, exile,  or  disgrace. 

"  We  tlioii|;bt  nieet  rather  to  advise  for  bis  reMoi^ 
than  proi'e<.-U  to  our  dishouour." — Shirley:  Bit  a  in  a 
Cage,  v.  l. 

2.  The  act  of  repealing,  abrogating,  or  re- 
voking ;  revocation. 

^  Itepetxl  of  the  Union: 

Irish  Hist. :  An  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  le;ris  ative  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  commenced  in  the  latter  country 
in  1810.  On  April  27,  18;14,  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  nia.iority  of  485, negatived  amo- 
tion by  Daniel  O'Connell  in  favour  of  Repeal. 
In  1840  the  National  Loyal  Repeal  Association 
was  constituted.  Many  Inrge  and  excited 
meetings  were  held  on  the  subject  during 
1843.  On  Oct.  8  the  Government  prevented 
a  meeting,  and  in  1844  brought  O'Connell 
and  some  other  Repeal  leaders  to  trial.  He 
was  convicted  on  Feb.  1'-*,  but  tne  sentence 
was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Sept.  4.  The  agitation  for  Rei)eal  gradually 
subsided.  Au  elfort  to  revive  it  in  IStO  was 
nnsuceessful.  In  1870  it  reappeared  under 
the  name  of  Home  Rule  (q.v-X 

"  r6~peal-a-bn-I  tjr,  a.      [Eng,  repetdahle; 

■itj/.]     riie'tpiahty  or  state  of  l)eing  rei>ealable. 

rSpeal'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rnteol ; -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  reiM'ftled,  revoked,  or  abrogated 
by  the  same  authority  by  which  it  was  en- 
acted ;  revocable. 

*  rd-peal'-a-ble  nSss,  s.    [Eng.  rtpeaiaitU; 

•  nes.1.]     Itepealahilily 

rJS-p6al'-er,  s.  [Kng.  rejtral:  -er.)  One  who 
reoials;  one  who  atlvociitvs  repeal;  speciff- 
cally  one  who  agitates  for  a  rt  peal  tif  the 
Union  Wtween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


*  rd  peal'-mdnt,  .*.  (Kng.  rtpenl:  -ment.} 
Tli<-  act  nf  reciilling  from  banishment,  &c. ;  re- 
eall. 

"  Orent  Is  tlie  ci>?nfort  that  a  banlabed  man  takM  at 
tidings  ut  his  repeitiem*nl.'—}yui9i  Cvmmonwmtttkt 
I".  «o. 

r6  peat',  '  ro-poate,  *  re-pote,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Ir.  ifi^ter,UK\\i  Lul.  rr/^fto,  fmm  re- =  again, 
iiiiil  ;i4'i>  =  t4)  seek  ;  iSp.  &  I'ort*  rejKtir;  ItaL 
ri/>^(.ri-.) 

A.  Transltit^e : 

I.  Ontinari/  Ixinguage : 

1,  To  do  or  imrTorm  a  second  ttnio  or  again; 


boll,  b6y;  poUt.  jewl;  cat,  90II.  chorus,  ^hln,  benph;  go,  Kom;  thin,  ^hls;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  ^Conophon,  os^ist.    ph      f. 
-elan,  -tlan  ^  sh^a.    -tloiit  -slon  —  sl&aii;  -(Ion,  -slon  -  «>»""     -clous,    tlous.    slous  -  shua.    -bio,  -die,  6ic.  —  t>9l,  d^l. 
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repeat— repentingly 


to  iterate;  to  go  over,  say,  do,  make,  &c., 
again. 

"  I  will  repeate  It  now  asnla«,d«sixin^  your  pmce  io 
God's  bebalfe,  ttmt  ye  wtll  rutneuiheirit."— Latimer  : 
Second  Sermon  b<Jore  Kin-/  Edward. 

*  2.  To  make  trial  or  essay  of  again  ;  to 
assay  anew. 

"  stay  here,  and  I  tlio  diuiger  wili  repeat  " 

Dryd.x.     (Todd.) 

3.  To  recite,  to  rehearse,  to  say  over. 

"  X  can  repi'ttt  whiiie  books  timt  1  have  read."—  Ben 
Jon.ion :  Disconeries. 

11.  Scots  Law :  To  restore,  to  repay,  to  re- 
fond  ;  as  money  paid  in  eri'or. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  strike  the  hours ;  as,  A 
repeating  watch. 

f  (1)  To  repeat  erne's  self:  To  say  or  do  again 
what  one  has  said  or  done  before. 

(2)  To  repeat  signals  ; 

Naiit.  :  To  make  the  same  signal  which  lias 
been  received  from  the  adniiial,  or  to  make 
the  same  signal  over  ajjain. 

re-peat',  s.    [Repeat,  v.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  LangncTge  : 

1,  The  act  of  repeating  ;  repetition, 

"  So  of  thia  repeal  eiiougb."' 

Chapman:  Botner;  Iliad  xvL  67. 

2.  That  which  is  repeated. 

n.  MiLsic:  A  sign  that  a  movement  or  part 
of  a  movement  is  tu  be  twice  I'erforuieiL  That 
which  is  to  be  repeated  is  ^^eneraily  included 
within  dots  in  the  spaces,  thus — 


^^ 


When  the  performer  does  not,  on  repeating, 
go  so  far  as  the  last  dot-sij^n,  but  finishes  at  a 
previous  cadence,  it  is  usual  to  write  over  the 
repeat,  Da  Capo,  phicing  a  pause  and  Fine 
over  the  cliord  at 
wliich  the  performer 
is  to  stop.  If  the 
signs  of  the  repeat  do 
not  coincide  with  a 
well-defined  portion  of  a  movement  the  sign 
iS-  is  sometimes  added.  For  explanation  of 
the  mark  :g:  see  Sf-ono. 

rfe-peat-ed,  pa.  par.  era.    [Rrpeat,  v.] 

re-peat'-ed-ly,  a^y.  [Eng.  repeated;  -hj.] 
With  rejictitions  ;  more  than  once;  over  and 
over  again  ;  frequently,  indefinitely. 

"  The  debate  on  this  motion  was  repeatcdiu  ad- 
journed."— Macaulag  :  /tint.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

re-peat'-er,  a.    [Eng.  repeat^  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  La naiurge  : 

i.  One  who  repeats  ;  one  who  recites  or 
rehearses. 

2.  A  fraudulent  voter ;  one  who  votes  or 
attempts  to  vote  more  thau  once,    (Anier,) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  An  indetermina-te  decimal  in 
which  the  same  figures  continually  recur  or 
are  repeated.  A  pure  repeater,  or  L-irculating 
decimal,  is  one  in  which  the  repetition  goes 
on  from  the  beginning :  as,  '3333  .  .  .,  '272727 
...  A  mixed  repeater  is  one  in  which  tlie 
repetition  does  not  begin  till  after  the  inter- 
vention of  a  fi<;ure  or  figures  :  as,  -125888  .... 
"0113636  .  .  .,  &c.  Pure  and  mixed  re]>eaters 
are  generally  written  down  only  to  the  end 
of  the  first  period,  a  dot  being  placed  over 
the  first  and  last  figures  of  that  period  ;  tlius, 
•S  represents  the  pure  repeater  '333  .  ,  .,  and 
•36  represents  '3636  .  .  .,  &c ;  '639  represents 
•639639,  &c.  ;  -138  represents  '13888  .  .  .,  &c. 
The  term  is  also  applii^d  to  the  dot  or  dots 
placed  over  the  period  repeated.    [Repetend.] 

2.  Fire-arvis:  An  arm  wliich  may  be  caused 
to  lire  several  successive  shots  without  reload- 
ing.    [Revolver.] 

"  The  Bullard  repeater,  with  the  Btnao  wei^it  of 
pnwder  and  bullet  as  the  Marliu,  gave  very  steady 
Bhooting."— /'(fW,  Feb.  13.  1SS6. 

3.  Horol. :  A  watch  or  clock  made  to  strike 
khf  time  when  a  spi  ing  is  puslied  in.  Some 
•trike  the  hour  and  quarters,  otliers  tlie  hour, 
qu»rter,  aud  odd  mituites. 

4.  Naut. :  A  vesstd,  usually  a  frigate,  ap- 
pointed tro  attend  enrh  admiral  in  a  lleet,  and 
to  repeat  every  signal  he  makes,  with  which  she 
Immediately  sails  to  the  ship  for  which  it  is 
intended,  or  the  whole  length  of  the  fleet 
when  the  signal  is  general.  Called  also  a  Re- 
peating ship. 

&.  TeUg. :  The  same  as  Relay  (q.v.). 


re-peat'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Repeat,  v.] 
Doing  the  same  tiling  over  again  ;  [)roducing 
a  like  result  several  times  in  succession  :  as, 
a  repeating  firearm  which  discharges  several 
shots  in  suco'ssion  witliout  reloading;  a  re- 
peatiiig  walch  which  strikes  the  hours  and 
quarters  when  a  spring  is  pressed  in,  &c. 

repeatingr-ciTGle,  &  A  reflecting  in- 
strument, on  tlie  principle  of  the  sextant,  for 
measuring  angular  distances. 

repeating-sliip,  s.    [Repeater,  II.  4.] 

•  re-pe-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  rcpFdatu3,  pa.  par. 
of  rcpedc  —  to  go  back  :  re-  —  bai:k,  aud  pes, 
genit.  pedis  =  a  foot.]  The  act  of  going  back  ; 
return,  retrogression. 

"Yimflbalt  And  direction,  atAtion.  and  repedation 
in  thede  planata."— Z>f.  B.  More:  Song  of  the  :k>ul 
(Notes),  p.  406. 

re-pel',  *  re-pell,  *  re-pelle,  I'.f.  &  i.  (Lat. 
repello  =  to  ihive  back  :  re-  =  bark,  and  pt'llo 
=  to  drive;  Up.  repeler;  Port,  repdlir;  Ital. 
repellere.  ] 

A.  Transitiife : 

1.  To  drive  back,  to  force  back ;  to  check 
the  .advance  of,  to  repulse, 

"  They  were  aui-ieasful  in  repcflinq  the  invader*." — 
Scott:  tVomum  Hur^c-^thoe.    (Intcod,  note.) 

2.  To  encounter  or  resist  successfully;  to 
oppose,  to  resist. 

"  Evil  which  ptoceeda  from  the  will  Is  called  a  mla- 
chief,  and  mny  he  aimi'ly  repe>t»d."~}VnrhHrton  : 
Atliiiiice b'itwenn  C^urc/^^!b  Slate,  bt.  ill.,  ch.  lii 

B.  IntraJtsitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lanfj.  :  To  act  with  force  in  opposi- 
tion to  force  impressed. 

2.  Med.  :  To  drive  back  the  fluids  which 
tend  to  produce  a  tumour  from  the  spot  at 
which  they  are  gathering, 

*  re-pell'-ence.  *  re  peU'-en-9Jr, «.  [Eng. 
repelLcn{t);  -ce,  -cy.i  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  repellent ;  repulsion. 

re-pell'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  repdUns,  pr.  par. 
of  repello  =tQ  repel  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Driving  back,  repulsing  ;  able  or  tending 
to  repel.     (lierkeley :  Hiris,  j  237.) 

2.  Repulsive,  disagreeable. 

"  Ita  repef'ent  plot  deals  with  the  love  of  amnti  who 
is  more  tlin.u  half  a  monkey  fur  n  womaii  he  sives  irom 
the  penalty  of  iu\iTder."—Athen<gum,  Oct.  .,  J362. 

B.  .,4s  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Umguage: 

1,  That  which  repels. 

2.  A  kind  of  waterproof  cloth. 

II.  Pharm. :  A  remedy  which,  applied  to  a 
tumefitd  part,  causes  the  fluid  which  renders 
it  tumid  to  recede. 


re-pell'-er,  s.  [Eng.  repel;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  whieli  repels. 

*  re-pel' -less,  *  re-pel-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
repel ;  -less.]  That  cannot  be  repelled  ;  invin- 
cible. 

"  By  aasaiilte  mrule  knowne  repeUesse  might." 

J.  Mark?utm  :  Sir  IL  Oriuvite.  p.  71. 

re'-pent,  a.     [Lat.  repens,  pr.  par.  of  repo  = 
to  creep.] 
*  L  Ord,  Lang. :  Creeping,  crawling. 

"  Our  narrow  speculatlooa  and  repent  aplrlta."— 
Pepus :  Diary,  June  8.  1684. 

H,  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  Creeping  ;  lying  flat  on  the  ground 
and  emitting  roots.    (Trcas.  of  Bot.) 

t  2.  Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  those  animals 
which  move  with  the  body  close  to  the 
ground,  either  without  the  aid  of  legs,  or  by 
means  of  more  tlian  four  pairs  of  short  \e^s. 
(Brands  £  Cox.) 

*  re-psnt',  a.    [Repent,  v.]    Repentance. 

"  For  this  I  scourge  myself  with  sharp  repents." 
Orcene  :  Friar  Bacon. 

re-pent',  v.i.  &  t.  [Ft.  repentir,  se  repentir, 
from  Lat.  re- =  again,  and  pceni.teo,  used  im- 
personally =  to  repent,  from  pa:na=  punish- 
ment; O.  Sp.  re]>entirse ;  Ital.  repcntere,  re* 
peritirsi,  ripentirsi.}    [Penitent.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordijvary  Language: 

1.  To  feel  sorrow,  regret,  or  pain  for  some- 
thing done  or  left  undone  by  one's  self;  to 
think  of  somethingpast  with  sorrow  or  regret. 

"He  answered  and  siiid,  I  will  not,  but  afterwards 
he  repented  and  went." — Matt.  xxi.  -9. 


2.  Specif.,  to  feel  such  sorrow  for  ain  as 
leads  to  amendment  of  life  ;  to  be  penitent ; 
to  grieve  over  one's  past  Hfe,  and  to  seek  for- 
giveness for  sin.  with  a  determiuatiou  to  lead 
a  new  life. 


3.  To  cliange  the  mind  or  course  of  cnnduct 
through  regret  or  dissatisfaction  with  some- 
thing which  has  occurred. 


*4.  To  express  sorrow  or  regret  for  some- 
thiug  past. 

"  Poor  Euoharhus  did 
Before  thy  face  rvpent." 

Shake3.p.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatrok.  It.  ft 
•5.  To  grieve  or  be  sorry  generally. 
"  Th«t  all  the  noble  knijthts  of  Mf^deiihead 
Which  her  adord,  m.'iy  sore  rf}"-iit  with  me." 

Spenser:  F.  V-.  lU-  vlii,  47. 

n.  Theol.  :  To  feel  "  godly  sorrow  "  for  sin 
(2  Cor.  vii.  10).     [Repentance.] 

•  B.  Rfjlcx.  &  impers. ;  -  To  be  sorry  ;  to 
regiet,  to  repent. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  hut  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repoit  nie,  aft.  r  mure  advice." 

S/lakesp,  :  Mi.itiirr,f<jr  Mevisure,  V.  L 
"  /(  repented  the  Lord  that  he  biid  made  man."— 
Oenetit  vl.  6. 

C.  Transitive: 

1.  To  remember  with  contrition,  or  self- 
reproach  ;  to  feel  contrition  or  remorse  for. 

2.  To  be  sorry  for  generally  ;  to  regret. 

"  I  win  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  nulawful 
sitl  icitJitlMU.'— S/ia*es/»,  .■  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*  re-pent' -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  repent,  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  repented  of;  admitting  of 
repentance. 

"Tia  scarce  a  repeiOabte  sLo."— (?aud«n:  Tearei  of 

the  Church,  p.  65. 

re-pent' -aii9e,  •  re-pent-^aunce.  s.  [Fr. 
Tepeutaiict.l 

1.  Ord.La7ig. :  The  act  of  repenting;  thest&te 
of  btiing  penitent ;  sorrow  or  regret  for  wlmt 
has  been  done  or  left  undime  by  one's  self; 
espec.  sorrow  and  contrition  for  sin ;  such 
sorrow  for  the  past  as  leads  to  amendment  of 
life  ;  penitence,  contrition.    {Matt.  ix.  13.) 

2.  2'heol. :  Two  kinds  of  repentance  are  re- 
cognized in  the  New  Testament :  "repentance 
to  .salvation  not  to  be  repented  of,"  which  is 
characterized  by  "godly  sorrow"  ;  and  repent- 
ance characterized  by  "  the  sorrow  of  tiie 
world  that  worketh  death  "  {'2  Cor.  \ii.  9,  10). 
The  first  mourns  for  sin  not  so  much  that  it 
brings  with  it  a  penalty,  as  that  it  is  offensive 
to  God,  who  merits  all  love.  (Cf.  Psalm  li.  4.) 
It  is  a  Divine  gift  (Acts  v.  31,  xi.  13  ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  25).  The  second  kind  of  repentance  mourns 
that  sin  is  attended  by  a  penalty  rather  tliaii 
hates  sin.  There  is  no  proper  convietiua 
that  God  in  Christ  is  merciful,  and  in  extreme 
cases  there  is  despair  followed  by  death 
(Matt,  xxvii.  3-5.) 

re-pcnt'-ant,  *  re-pent-aunt,  a.  &s.    [Ft. 
repcntaJit.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

X,  Feeling  or  exi>erienciiig  repentance  or 
sorrow  for  past  conduct  or  words ;  contrite, 
penitent. 

"  With  shame  I  own  I've  felt  thy  sway  ; 
Repentant,  now  tliy  reiiiu  is  o'er." 

Unroni  To  Itoinanee. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  repentance  or 
sorrow  for  the  past ;  springing  from  or  caused 
by  repentance. 

"  And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears." 
Shuketp.  :  liichurd  Hi.,  i.  S. 

*  B.  j4s  subst.  :  One  who  repents  ;  espeCL 
one  who  repents  for  sin  ;  a  penitent. 

*re-pent'-ant-l^.*re-pent-aunt-ly,ady. 

[li^ng.    repentant;    -ly.]      In    a    repentant  or 
penitent  manner;  penitently,  contritely. 

"  Th'  sayd  awanus  .  .  .  dyed  at  the  length  very 
Tepcn(auntly."—(ir<tfeon :  Chronicle,  vol.  1.,  yt,  vil. 

re-penf-er,  s.  [Eng.  repent,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  repents  ;  a  penitent. 

"Tho^e  eent«ncea  from  which  a  too-lste  rejtenttr 
■will  suck  de&tieration."— Zfonn*.   Devolioru,  p.  221. 

*  re-pen'-ti-a  (tassh),  s.  pL  [Lat.,  neut.pl. 
of  repens,  genit.  repentis,  pr.  par.  of  repo  =  to 
creep.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Merrem's  Squamata 
(q.v.),  containing  the  limbless  Lacertilia. 

re-pent'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Repent,  v.] 

re-pent'-ing-ly,  adv.  [JEng.  repenting ;  -lyJ\ 
In  a  repenting  manner;  with  repentance; 
repentantly. 


late,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here«  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


repentlesB— repledge 
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•r€- pent'- less,  a.  [Eng.  -nrpent;  -tess.) 
Witliout  rL'penUnce ;  unrepenting. 

re-peo'-ple,  v.t.  [Fref.  «-,  and  Eng.  people,  v. 
(q.v.).  j  To  nen^le  again  or  auew ;  to  restock 
with  inliabiUiiits. 

'  Protii  our  s*!«l  the  vniiitleJ  mrtli  n£«u 
Ui  thu  met)  uf  uii;u 
l>rft]/tQn:  if oah't  Flood. 


Must  U>  r«t/«opUd  wlUi  tliu  met)  uf  uii:u. 


•ro-per-^ep'-tlon,  ■!.     [Pixf.  re-,  and  Eng. 

perception  ('i.v.).j  The  act  of  percoiviug 
again  ;  a  ii'peateu  or  renewed  perception  of 
the  same  object. 

•re-per-ciiss',  •  re-por-ousse,  v.t.    [Lat 

T'lpercussus,  i<a.  par.  of  TepercutU),  from  re-  = 
baek,again,.ind;'eri-u(io  =  to  shake  tliorouj,'hIy 
[PEttcussl ;  Fr.  repercuter ;  Sp.  &.  Port  reper- 
ctttir.]    To  beat,  drive,  or  strike  back. 

*■  It  (Iwth  rfpfrrtiu  iiiul  smite  Iwicko  the  aaiil  dla- 
eaBo."— /•.  Il'illand-  I'Unie.  bk.  xxul..  ch.  vlL 

re-per-ciiss'-ldn  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  rei'irctisiionKm,  acrus.  of  re]itrcussio^  from 
rcpercu^its,  j^ia.  jKir.  of  repercaiMJ=  to  reper- 
cus8(q.  V.) ;  Sp.  repercxision ;  ItaU  rfpcrew^tofw.  1 

1.  Ord.  Ijang. :  The  aetof  driving  or  beating 
back  ;  reverberation. 

"  with  the  rrjwrcMiri""  of  the  air. 
Shook  the  great  wigle  eittiiig  iu  lila  clwir." 

Draff  ton :  Alan  in  the  Moon, 

2.  Music:  A  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
sound. 

re-per-ciiss'-ive, a.  its.    [Fr.  repcrcussif.] 

A.  -4s  aiijtdive: 

1.  Driving  back ;  liaving  the  power  or 
quality  of  driving  back  or  causing  a  rebound 
or  reverberation. 

"  What  vigurmis  arm,  what  rrp«rcu*sire  blow, 
Baudiev  theuil^Ut;  ittot^Atill  t« 'luil  frof" 

tH'tckmore  .■  Creation,  bk.  11. 

•2.  Repellent. 

"  An  herbc  tbia  Is  which  hath  a  vcrtuo  rep»fvm»lM 
and  relriijcrative."— /".  IMl^ind:  Plinie,  bk.  xxvL,  ch. 
ZiiL 

•  3.  Driven  back  ;  reverberated. 

"  Amid  CaemTirviin's  mouutaina  rages  loud 
'Iha  rtpercunifM  ruur. " 

Tfivtruan:  Hummer,  1,163. 

B*  As  substantive : 
Med. :  A  repellent. 

**  Apidy  ft  utruni;  repercuuiva  to  the  place  affected." 
— Aicati  ■  .Vtrf,  //«/..  SCO. 

•  re-per-ti'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  Ttpertus,  pa.  par. 
of  repe-'-io  =■  Ui  lind  out:  re-  ~  back,  again, 
an(t  ;«rio,  pa.ro  =  to  product'.]  Found  ;  gained 
by  finding. 

repertoire  (aa  rep'-er-twar),  s.  [Fr.]  A 
TL-pertory  ;  sp»-cif. ,  \\w.  list  of  up<^ras,  dramas, 
&c.,  which  can  be  rt-ai^iily  periomied  by  iin 
operatic  or  dramatic  corni)any,  from  thtir 
familiarity  with  them  ;  the  stuck  pieces  ol  a 
theatre,  &c.  ;  tho.se  narts,  songs,  ftc,  which 
are  usually  performed  by  an  actor  or  voialist  ; 
hence,  gencially,  a  number  of  things  which 
can  be  readily  ami  elTlcienllydime  bya  person 
Id  consequence  of  his  familiarity  with  them, 

"It  la  llki-ly  to  bvcome  a  favourita  wotk  In  th« 
rt]>tit<ilre  of  thn  lluf  riivut«:r."— /'uV^  Mull  Utizetu, 
May  3,  XhM. 


»  re-per'-tor,  ».     [Ijit  ] 
tUidcr,  a  discoverer. 


One  who  finds ;  a 


rep -er-tor-j^»    •rep-er-tor-le,  «.    [Fr., 

r<'i>rrtoire,  from  Liit,  rcj/rrUinuin  =  iin  inven- 
tory, fiom  jrjwr/or  =  a<liscoverer,  an  inventor, 
from  Tepertvs,  pa.  jmr.  of  rr/«rto=to  find 
out,  to  diiicover  ;  8p.  A  Ilal.  rvpertorio.] 

•  1.  A  place  in  which  things  are  disposed 
80  that  they  can  be  readily  ftmml,  aa  ait  index 
of  a  book,  a  connnon-place  book,  &c. 

"  A  r^pgrtortt  or  liultix  to  every  bo»k  of  tba  uld 
pofiile.'-/*.  irultand:  PUnle,  bk.  xxx.,  ch.  I. 

2.  That  which  contains  a  store  or  collection 
of  thin>;8 ;  a  at'>rehi>u.ie,  a  treasury,  a  maga- 
zine, a  reitository. 

"  Ttie  aolv  rfp^rtory  to  lator  Rf««  of  all  the  theolctry, 
phtloauittijr.  sod  hulury  of  thuw  wlilch  |>rva>-dvd  hu. 
^Uoliitf/bruktt :  lUtayt  :  Hmiur  A  Sufiorttllion. 

3.  The  same  as  UKi-rnToiKK  (q.v.). 

••  The  vprrt'iry  of  Ur.  rUi«a'a  aeajNUi  nut  rccolvlnii 
any  addition  aince  our  loat  ui'tlcc.'— /)ii'^y  Talcgrxtfih, 
June  iX,  IdWI. 

•  re-pe-ru^'-al,  '  r2~pd  r^s'-al,  n.  [Prof, 
re-,  jind  Eng.  pcrun'tl  (q.v.).J  The  act  of 
penisiiig  a  second  time  ;  a  second  or  rfjicntcd 
jieniHul. 

•  re-pfi-ru^e',  rv-pd-rnye'.  v.t,  [i>rcf.  r»-, 
and  Eng.  peruM  (q.v.).]  To  peruse  again  ur 
auew. 


rSp'-e-tcnd,  «.     [Lat.  repetendvs,  fbt  pass, 
port,  of  repeto  =  to  repeat  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Lariguage: 
*1.    Somolliing  which   is  or  has  to  be  ro- 
peated,  as  the  burden  of  a  song. 

"In  'The  Riiveu.'  '  Lenuro,'  aiid  elaewhere,  ho  em- 
pIov<-d  the  rrpctftiU  nl*o,  uiid  with  kUII  inorw  Duvirl 
Ruu  poetical  rtiHiltn."—i)cnbner't  MaiKU*ne,  Uajr  im<, 
1X116. 

2.  Arith, :  That  part  of  a  repeating  decimal 
which  recurs  continually  atl  infinitum^,  (.V 
simple  rcfietcud  is  one  in  which  only  one  tlgure 
is  repeatc'l,  as  •Z'X.^,  &c. ;  a  compound  repetinil 
is  one  in  which  there  are  more  flgurgs  than 
one  in  the  repeating  period,  as  *136135i  &c.) 
.[Repeater,  IL  1.] 

rSp-e-tl'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  repetitionem, 
accns.  o{  repctUio ;  Sp.  repeticion;  It«l.  repe- 
tiiiom.] 
L  Ordinary  Lan/fvage : 

1.  The  act  of  repeating;  the  act  of  doing  or 
saying  the  same  thing  a  second  time  ;  Itera- 
tion of  the  same  act  oi  the  same  words. 

"Your  lurdsliip  will  i>ai'd<>ii  me  for  the  frequent 
ntpc/tfion  of  these  caiit  woi'Oo."— ZtrydCTi:  Virgil; 
.fneitt.    (Ded.) 

2.  The  act  of  repeating,  saying  over,  or  re- 
hearsing, especially  from  memory;  recitation, 
rehearsal 

"  Give  thcni  repetition  to  the  life." 

tifuiUxup.  :  Periclm,  V.  1. 

3.  That  which  Is  repeated  ;  repeated  words 
or  acts. 

4.  Memory,  remembrance. 


"The  tir!«t  view  ahull  kill  all  Tfpefltton." 

n.  Technically : 


ShaJxwjf.  :  AU't  it'vli  Utot  Endi  Welly  v.  8. 


1.  lUtet. :  The  iteration  or  repeating  of 'the 
same  words,  or  of  the  meaning  In  dilTerent 
words,  for  tlie  purjioso  of  making  a  deeper 
impression  on  tlu^  auilience. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  repayment  of  money  paid 
in  error. 

*  rep-e-ti'-tion-al,  •rep-e-ti'-tion-ar-y, 

a.     [Kng.  rej'etitio'n  ;  ul-,  -ary.]     Of  the  nature 
of  or  containing  ropetitinii, 

"  ThiH  aecond  or  rtpatUlonal  htw  being  Indeed  n  re- 
ciLiiiuliitiou  and  coini>eniUum  of  the  ^ttl."  ~  iiUiiioOt. 
liiU..  i.  IS. 

*  rep-e-ti'-tion-er,  s.   [Eng.  repetition ;  -er.] 

One  who  repeats  ;  a  repeater. 

"  In  106S  he  |Jemmat]  was  the  repeater  or  repetl- 
tioncr  iu  St.  .\l;iry'B  church  ou  Luw  Suuday,  of  the  four 
Kaater  seriuutis  "— IV'oot^ ;  Fasti  Oxon.,  pt.  li. 

*  rep-e-tl'-tious,  a.  [Repktition.]  Repeat- 
ing ;  containing  repetition. 

*  rep-e-ti'-tioas-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rej^etitiom; 
■  iiess.\  Tlu!  qiiiility  or  state  of  being  roi'eti- 
ti"ns;  the  habit  or  practice  of  making  repe- 
titious. 

*  r©-pet'-i-tive,  a.  f  Lat.  repetitus^  pa.  par. 
of  reyeto  — to  repeat  (q.v.).]  Containing  re- 
petitious ;  repeating. 

*  re-picque'  (que  as  k),  v.t.    [Ri:pique.] 
repine',     '  re  pjme,     •  re-poyne,    v.i. 

[I'lcl".  rt-,  and  Kng.  pmc,  v.  tq.V.J.J 

L  To  fi-ot  one's  self;  to  be  dlscontenteil  ; 
to  feel  inwartt  discontent;  to  complain;  to 
murmur ;  to  grmuhle.  (Followed  by  ai  or 
against.) 

"  Cuuld  our  heart  rrptne 
At  any  pui;t'a  hai>plt:x  layM.' 

Cow^-r:  Tii  Dr.  Darwin. 

■2,  To  be  Indignant  or  angry. 

"  Lauhvala  thereat  ciH  to  repine,' 

Upemvr  :  K  ft.,  IV.  IL  5L 

•3.  To  fail ;  to  give  way. 

"  llfuhting  coanuje  yinlda 
Nu  fuute  to  luo.  bpvmvr :  F.  Q.,  L  U.  17. 

*  rS-pino',  s.    [RKriNB,  v.]    A  repining. 


rfi-pin'-er,  ^.  [ICng.  iTpin(*');  -w-l  One  who 
repines  or  munnius. 

"  Let  raah  repiner*  atanJ  apiialVd." 

i'otinj/:  iitsitfnalton,  i\, 

n^pin'  -ins,  P^-  P*^^-  ^  ^    [Rei>inb,  v.] 

re  pin  ihg  lj^«  ath?.  [Eng.  rej>ining;  -Jy.] 
In  a  repnnng  mnnner;  with  repining,  inur- 
ninrlng,  or  disiontrnt. 

•"rhi»  Ri)|tlhh  ckrvT  had  btpkerhura  Mllh  thrlr 
DuitnlMiu ;  and  •loM^H'd  late  and  irpnunv^H  U*  tlun 
ynk*  under  XxumUnf" -  Dp.  Ualt:  Uutu/ur  4/  (A» 
M'trird  (tmV'e,  bk.  111..  |  9. 

r6-piquo'  (quo  as  U),  v.t.  ori.  fPt^ef.  «-,  and 
Bug.  pi-iue^  v.  ('i.v.).J 


Carols:  At  [liquet,  to  count  thirty  points  in 
hand  before  tlie  adversuiT  counts  tioe, 

"  •  YoQf  ^tane  haa  b«n  ehort.*  NUd  Harley.  '  I  re- 
fiipua  liiiu,'  wtd  tli«  old  mau.  with  )oy  stturkllog  ta 
hik  uoiuiteaaooa.*— J/oofc^UM.'   Man  of  Ftiing,  ch. 

re-pique  (que  as  k). ».    [Rkpiqite,  v.] 

c  iirJoi :  At  piquet,  counting  thirty  pointi  In 
liand  before  the  adverbary  cmji  count  one, 
when  the  player  who  repiques,  instead  of 
reckoning  thirty,  reckons  ninety,  and  counts 
above  ninety  as  many  points  as  be  would 
above  thirty. 

"  Is  this  the  highest  hand  that  can  be  cooatructed 
for  the  younger  wltJioat  repi'/ue  or  eapot  ?"— A«M, 
Jau.  Kt.  ib^A 

re-pla^e',  v.t.  fPref.  re-,  and  Eng.  plact^  v. 
Oi-v.).] 

1.  To  put  back  or  again  in  tlic  former  places 

**  Bapftlr  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar.' 

Ityron  :  Coriair,  L  L 

2.  To  put  again  in  or  restore  to  a  former 
position,  rank  or  olllco. 

"  What  If  we  still  rever'd  the  hanloh'd  net. 
Aiid  atruve  the  royal  vagrunts  to  replace. 

Churchill :  Prophecjf  </  Pamtns, 

•  3.  To  put  in  a  new  place. 

"At  hut  he  rtplactt  thetii  in  Italy,  their  anttTe 
country."— /ft-4fd<ni  ■   Viryil :  .Eneis,    (Ded.) 

4.  To  pay  back  ;  to  repay,  to  refund :  as, 
To  replace  money  stolen  or  spent. 

5.  To  fill  the  place  of  with  a  competent  or 
wilficient  substitute ;  to  put  a  competent 
siiliatilute  in  the  phue  or  room  of,  or  of  some- 
thing <Jisplaced  or  logt. 

"  The  meutitl  hnblts  got  ihiring  the  preparation  are 
.  .  .  nicHiuibJe  of  lit-iug  ruifi^tcvd  by  uiutLiiu;."-'F,  W. 
Robcrtton,  111  Life.  i.  3b. 

6.  To  nil  or  take  the  place  of ;  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for ;  to  succeed  to. 

"  Dr.  McVicar'a  wiilowtd  slater  was  about  to  replace 
the    lout;-Iost    livut«iuuit."— Jf««s    Tayl-jr ;    BlindpitM 

(UCS).  li.  48. 

7.  To  supersede,  to  displace. 

"  With  Inrael.  r*lltrion  rtptaced  morality."— Jf.  Ar- 
nold :  Literature  i  Oogma,  p,  46. 

re-pla9ed',  pa,  pur.  or  a.    [Ueplace.] 

re  placed -crystal, ».  A  cry-^tal  having 
one  or  more  pLuieb  iii  the  place  <il  itb  edges  or 
angles. 

re-pla9e'-inent,  s.    [Eng.  replaoe ;  -nteitt.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang  :  The  act  of  replacing ;  thfl 
state  of  being  replaced. 

"  That  part  of  the  Hnnu.-il  produce  destined  to  ths 
repUic'rmerd  of  that  capitiil  ~-!itnith:  Wtalthof  Ntt. 
tione,  bk.  iL,  ch.  iii. 

2.  I'rystaU. :  The  removal  of  an  edge  oraugle 
by  one  or  more  planes. 

re-plalf,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  p?ai(,  ▼, 
(q.v.).J  To  phut  or  fold  again  ;  to  fold  one 
part  over  another  again  and  again. 

"  111  RAphnel'a  Arat  works,  are  many  unull  fuldlngt 
nfttm  replniud,  which  luuk  llkeiu)  many  ulttpcurda."— 
liryUti:  DufTetnoy  ;  Art  <if  Painting.  }  200. 

re-planf ,  v.t,    [Pref.  tv-,  and  Eng.  planit  ▼. 
W-v.)-J 
1.  To  plant  again  or  anew. 

"  The  plnntu  ...  are  r<7'l'i>irr(f  Iu  •  trench  a  Coot 
dcepo."— y.  Holland :  Plinie.  bk.  xtlL.  ch.  xidv. 

•  2,  To  reinstjite. 

"  /if plant  Ucnry  in  his  former  state.* 

aJUtXrtp.  :  S  Uenry  Tl..  IlL  %. 

•  re-planf -a-ble,  «.     [Eng.  rtplarU;  -abU.] 

Oajiiilile  uf  being  i-eplanted. 

t  re-pl&n-ta'-tlon,  *.    [Prof.  «-,  and  Eng, 

plaiitation  (q.v.).J    The  act  of  replanting. 

"  Attempting  tho  replantation  of  tliat  beautiful 
\mh^»."—nallifVf«it:  jiuriuur  ■<  Aoui«,  p.  tOA. 

ro-pleod'.  v.t.  or  i,  [Pref.  rv-,  and  Eug.  j^ead 
(il.v.).]    To  I'lvad  again  ;  to  make  a  second  oi 

m.'\v  ]>li'a. 

rS-plead'-er,  «.     [Eng.  rtpUad;  -«r.] 

law:  A  second  jtleadlng  or  course  of  plead- 
ings ;  the  light  or  piivilcge  uf  rcj  hading. 


•ri-ploat',  'ro  pleato,  r.(.&  *.   [Rbplote.I 
ro-pldd^O',  v.t,  [Pref.  rv-,  and  Eog.  pkdfje,  v. 

(q.v.).] 

1,  On/.  I^ng. :  To  pledge  ngnin  or  a  second 
tlnif. 

"  The  wen  known  Rntidaf  ault  which  will  be  taken 
out  nett  8ntnntny  and  r^fJ^ff^d  the  (Ulluwln^  BIimI' 
AKj."  —  lMily  Tete^mpk,  Kng.  \f.  UU, 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  demand  Jtidlclally,  as  tbs 


b^.  boS^ ;  po^t.  jo\^l ;  oat,  ^ell,  ohorua.  ^hln,  bonQh ;  ge*  ^em ;  tbln.  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expoot,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ins- 
-olon,  -tlan  -  sh^^i.      tlon,  -slon  ^  abiin;  -(Ion,  >flon  -  *>*""     -olous,  -tlous,    sloos  -  sbils.    -ble,  -die,  Aic  m.  b^l,  d9L 
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person  of  an  offender  accused  before  another 
ta-ibunal,  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged otlence 
had  been  nomniitted  within  the  repledger's 
jurisdiction.  This  was  formerly  a  privilege 
competent  to  certain  private  jurisdictions, 

re-pledg'-er,  8.  [Eug.  repledg(e) ; -er.]  One 
who  repledtjea. 

re-pleg-i-ar'-e,  v.t.    [LowLat.]   [Replevy.] 

1,  Law:  To  redeem  a  thing  detained  or 
taken  by  another,  by  giving  sureties. 

2.  Scots  Law:  To  repledge  (q.v.). 

re-plen'-ish,    re-plen-is-sen,  v.t,   &   i. 

[O.  Fv.  repleniss-,  sivin  of  pr.  par.  of  replenir 
=  to  fill  up  again ;  Lat,  re-  =  again,  and 
fientis  =  full. J 

A,  TraTisitive : 

1,  To  till  up  again,  afterhaving  been  emptied 
or  diminished  ;  hence,  to  till  completely,  to 
stock  abundantly  ;  to  till  to  excess. 

"  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  Rndre/i/fnMft  the  earth." 
Genetit  ix.  L 

*  2.  To  finish;  to  make  complete  or  perfect; 
to  perfect. 

"  The  most  replenished  8weet  work  of  nature." 

ahakesp. :  nichard  III.,  \v.  a, 

•  B,  Intrans.:  To  recover  former  fulness; 
(o  become  full  again. 

"  Then   the  huoiuura  will  not  replenithaQ  Boon."^ 

re-plen'-iBh-er,  s.  [Eng.  rephnish ;  -er.] 
One  who  replenishes. 

"  ilaker  and  preeerver  of  all  things,  and  reptenUher 
ftf  all  things  euery  where.  "—i/acWuiir ;  Voyages,  L  379. 

•  re-plen'-ish-meut,  t.  [Eng.  replenish; 
•mcnt.] 

1.  Ihe  art  of  replenishing;  the  state  of 
being  replenished. 

2.  That  which  replenishes. 

rS-plcte',  *  re-pleat',  *  re-pleate,  a.  [Fr. 

Ttpld,  fera.  replete,  from  Lat.  repletus,  pa.  par. 
of  repleo=.  to  till  again  ;  re-  =  again,  and  plea 
=  to  fill;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  rcpleto.]  Com- 
pletely filled;  full;  filled  to  repletion; 
abounding,  tlioroughly  imbued. 

"  Replete  with  vivid  iiromise.  bright  as  sprinc-* 

\V urdttoorth :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

•  rS-plete',  •  re-pleat©',  v.t.  [Replete,  a.] 
To  till  to  repletion. 

"  Such  have  their  intestines  replrfed  with  wind  and 
Wtcreiueuta."—  Yeimer  :  Treatite  of  Tobatxo,  p,  lu7. 

rS-plete'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  replete ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  replete  ;  complete 
fulness ;  repletion. 

re-ple'-tlon,  *  re-ple-cl-on,  s.    [Fr.  rrpU- 

tion,  from  Lat.  repletionem,  &GC\ia.  of  rephtio, 
from  repletus  =  replete  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  repledion ; 
Ital.  rcplezione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lan{j.  :  The  statfl  of  being  replete 
OrcompletelyttUed  ;  excessive  fulness,  satiety. 

"  More  meate  than  accordeth  with  nature's  measure 
la  called  repleciotu'—Sir  T.  Klyot:  CatUl  of  Belth, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  L 

2.  Med^ :  Fulness  of  blood  ;  plethora. 

•  re-ple'-tive,  a.  [Fr.  repUtif,  from  replet  = 
replete  (q.v.).]  Tending  to  or  causing  re- 
pletion. 

•  re-ple'-tive-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  repUtive;  -lyJ] 
In  a  repletive  manner  ;  so  as  to  replete  or  be 
repleted. 

•  re-ple'-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  replet(e);  -ory.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  repletion  ;  causing  repletion, 
repletive. 

Pe-plev'-i-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  replevy;  -abk.] 
Capable  of  lieing  replevied  ;  replevisable. 

•  re-plev'-ie,  v.t.    [Replevy.] 

re-plev'-in.  s.     [O.  Fr.  re-  =  again,  and  plevine 
—  a  warranty.]    [Replevy.] 
Law: 

1.  A  personal  action  which  lies  to  recover 
possession  of  goods  or  chattels  wrongfully 
taken  or  detained,  upon  giving  security  to 
try  the  right  to  tliem  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
to  retui'n  them  if  the  suit  be  determined 
against  the  plaintiff.  Originally  a  remedy 
peculiar  to  cases  of  wrongful  distress,  it  is 
now  applicable  to  all  cases  of  wrongful  taking 
•r  detention. 

"An  action  of  replevin  is  founded  upon  a  distress 
taken  wrongfully,  and  without  suBicieiit  i.-uu3e :  being 
a  re-delivery  of  the  pledge,  or  thiuif  taken  in  distress, 
to  the  owner;  upon  his  giving  security  to  try  the 
right  of  the  distress,  and  to  restore  It,  it  the  right  be 


adjudged  against  him.  These  n^levitit,  or  re- 
deliverlt;s  of  goods  detained  fruiu  the  owner  to  him. 
were  origln.-\lTy,  and  till  recently,  eflected  by  tlie 
sheriff ;  but  are  now  granted  by  the  registrar  of  the 
county  court  of  the  district  In  which  ilhe  iliatreaa  is 
taken,  upon  security  being  ^;ivcu  to  him  by  the  re- 
plevisor (ijthat  he  will  pursue  tilsttctloii  n^nst  the 
distrainor,  and  (2f  that  if  the  right  l-e  determineil 
against  him  be  will  return  the  distress  agfiin.'— 
Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  6 

2.  The  writ  by  which  goods  and  chattels 
are  replevied- 
•3.  Bail. 

*  re-plev'-in,  v.t.  [Replevin,  ».]  The  same 
as  Replevy  (q.v.). 

'*  To  me,  who  once,  you  know. 
Did  from  the  pound  repteom  you." 

Butler:  Ladies  A nswtr,  Iv. 

*  re-plev'-igt-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  The  same 
as  Repleviable  (q.v.). 

"Such  offenders  were  Dot  replepis'i'/W'—lIalei 
Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

*  re-plev'-ish,  v.t,  [Replevy,]  To  bail  out, 
to  replevy, 

re-plev'-is-or,s.  [Eng.  replevish;  -or,]  One 
who  replevies  goods  and  chattels.  [Re- 
plevin.] 

re-plev"-^,  *  re-pleV-ie,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  re- 

plevir,  from  re-  =  again,  and  plevir  =  to 
warrant,  to  give  pledges;  plevuie=isi  war- 
ranty, from  Lat,  pra-beo  =  to  aflford,  hence  to 
offer  a  pledge  ;  Low  Lat.  replegio.] 

1.  To  recover  possession  of,  as  goods  and 
clia[t<;ls  wrongfully  seized  and  detained,  upon 
giwug  security  to  try  the  right  to  them  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  to  return  them  if  the  suit  is 
determined  against  the  replevisor;  to  take  or 
get  back  goods  by  a  writ  of  replevin. 

"  Aud  in  all  cases  ef  dirtrexs  tor  reot.  if  Uie  tenant 
or  owner  do  not,  within  Ave  days  a(u  r  the  distress  is 
taken,  replevy  the  e.iine  with  sufflcii-ut  Becurlty.  the 
distrainor  may  cause  the  same  to  be  appraised,  and 
sell  the  same  towards  satisfaction  of  the  rent  aud 
chAT^ea."— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  liL.  ch.  I. 

•  2.  To  take  back  or  set  at  liberty  upon 
security  ;  to  bail. 

••  Therefore  I  humbly  cnive  your  majestle 
It  to  replevie."  Spemer:  P.  ii  .  IV.  xii.  SL 

re-plev'-^,  5.  [Replevy,  v.]  The  same  as 
Replevin  (q.v.X 

"  Replevy  cannot  be 
From  the  Btrong  Iron  gntsp  of  vengeful  destiny." 
Thornton  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  82. 

*  re-pli'-aatj  «,  [Eng.  reply ;  suff.  -ant.]  [Re- 
plicant.] 

rep'-li-ca,  s.  [Ital.  =a  reply,  a  repetition  : 
Lat.  re-  ==  back,  and  plica.  •=  fold.] 

1.  Art:  A  copy  of  an  original  picture,  done 
by  the  hand  of  the  same  master, 

2.  Music :  Repetition. 

*  rep'-li-cant,  s.  [l^t.  replicans,  genit  repU- 
cantis,  pr.  "par.  of  rcplico  =  to  fold  back  .  ,  , 
to  j-eply  (q.v.).]  One  who  makes  a  reply; 
a  replier(q.v,). 

*  rep'-ll-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  repUcatus,  pa.  par. 
of  replico  =  to  fold  back  ...  to  reply  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  fold  or  bend  back. 

2.  To  reply. 


*•  They 
Stufe. 


.    poorely  replicated,"— Xashe:  Lenten 


rep'-li-cate,  a.  &  s.    [Replicate,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Folded  back.  Used  when  the  upper 
part  of  a  leaf  is  folded  back  and  applied  to  the 
lower.  Example,  the  Aconite,  Called  also 
Rtplicative. 

B,  As  substantive: 
Music :  A  repetition. 

rep-li-ca'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  replicatio  =  a  reply, 
Irom  repiicatiis,  pa.  par.  of  replico^  to  fold 
back  ...  to   reply;   Sp.    replicacion;    Ital. 
replicazione.] 
*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  An  answer,  a  reply,  a  rejoinder. 

"  What  rejiUcitfion  should  be  mode  by  the  soa  of  ft 
king  ?  "—Shaicesp. :  Hamlet,  Iv.  3. 

2,  An  echo,  a  reverberation,  a  repercussion. 

"  Tiber  trembled  (indenicath  her  banks 
To  hear  the  replivntii-n  of  your  souud.s 
Made  in  her  concave  shores." 

^hukesp. :  Julius  C<Btar,  L  L 

3,  A  repetition  :  hence,  a  copy,  a  portrait, 

"  As  If  both  the  second  and  third  hyposiasea  were 
but  certain  repltcrttions  (or  echoes)of  the  &nt  original 
Deity."-  Cudtfforth:  IntclU  System,  p.  6SL 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Law:  The  third  stage  in  the  pleadings 


in  an  action,  being  the  reply  of  tlie  plaintiff 
to  the  defendant's  plea.     [Pleadino,  II.  2.  i 

•"The  ci.urseisfor  the  plaintiff  to  put  in  are/f/ico- 
tion  to  the  answer,  in  which  he  avers  bis  bill  t->  bo 
true,  certain,  and  sufficient,  and  the  defendi.nt's 
answer  to  bediifctly  the  revent."— Blackstone ;  Com- 
ment., bk.  iiL,  ch.  13. 

2.  Logic:  The  assuming  or  using  the  same 
ttrm  twice  in  the  same  proposition, 

rep'-li-<sa-tive,  a.  [Eng.  replicat(e);  -iw.) 
The  same  as  Replicate  (q.v.). 

re-pli'-er,  s.  [Eng.  reply,  V, ;  -er.]  One  who 
replies  or  answers  ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes 
a  reply  to  sometliing  said  or  written  ;  one  who 
makes  a  retuiu  to  an  answer  ;  a  respondent. 

"  The  rei-lier,  who  was  a  dissol  ute  man,  did  tax  blm 
that,  being  a  private  bred  man,  be  would  give  a  quea. 
tion    of    state." —  Bacon  ." 
Apophthegms. 

re'-pliim,  s.  [Lat.  =  a 
door  case,  or  leaf  of  a 
door.] 

Bot, :  A  frame  formed 
when  the  two  sutures 
of  a  legume  or  a  pod 
separate  from  the 
valves.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  tlie  rep-  n. 
lum  (r)  in  a  siliqua, 
and  in  the  section  of  a 
siliqua  of  a  wallflower.  replum, 

*  re-plume',  v.t.  [Pref  re-,  and  Eng.  plume^ 
V.  (q.v.).]    To  preen  again  ;  to  rearrange. 

"  The  right  band  replumed 
His  black  locks  to  their  wonted  cuui^iosure.' 

Browning  :  SauL 

re-plunge',  v.f.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pbnige 
(q.v.).]  To  plunge  again  ;  to  immerse  again 
or  anew. 

re-ply',  *  re-pUe,  •  re-plyo,  v.i.  &  (.  [Fr. 

rejilier  -=^10  {old  again;  r^j*/i</«<r=  to  reply, 
from  Lat.  replico  —  to  fold  back;  to  rtply: 
re-  =r  back,  and  ylico  =  to  fold  ;  plica  =■  a  fold  ; 
Sp.  ii  Port,  repl'icar;  Ital.  replicare.} 

Am  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  a  reply  or  answer  in  words  or 
writing  to  something  said  or  written  by  an- 
other ;  to  answer,  to  respond,  to  rejoin. 

"  Ye  mote  herken  If  ye  can  repUe 
Ayeiist  all  this  th.it  ye  iiRve  to  him  meved." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Homen.    (ftrol.) 

2.  To  answer  by  deeds  ;  to  do  or  give  some- 
thing in  return  for  something  else:  a?.  The 
enemy  did  not  reply  to  our  fire. 

IL  Law :  To  plead  in  answer  to  a  defendant's 
plea  ;  to  deliver  a  replication  (q.v.). 


B.  Trans.:  To  deliver  or  return  as  an 
answer.  (Often  followed  by  a  clause  as  an. 
object.) 

"  Perplex'd 
The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  rei-'y." 

Jjtiton:  P.  II..  It.  4 

re-ply',  *  re-plle,  s.    [Reply,  v.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  said  or  %VTitten  in  answer 
to  something  said  or  written  by  another;  an. 
answer. 

*"  Why,  'tia  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply." 

Shaketp.  :  Uamlet,  L 1 

2.  An  answer  by  deeds  ;  something  given  or 
done  in  return  fur  something  else. 

II.  Music :  The  answer  in  a  figure,  the  sub- 
ject being  called  principal, 

*  re-ply'-er,  s.    [Replier.] 

*  re-pois'-on,  v.t.  [Prt-f.  re-,  and  Eng,  poison, 
V.  (.q.v.).]     To  poison  again. 

re-pol'-Sush,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-^  and  Eng.  poliaKf. 
V.  (q.v.).]     To  polish  again  or  anew, 

"  Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 
Repolith'd,  witiiout  error  then  to  Btjiiid." 

Donne  :  Funeral  Elegy. 

re-p6ne',  v.t.     [Lat.  repono,  fvoxa  re- =  back, 
again,  aud  pono  —  to  place.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  replace. 

2.  To  reply,    (Scotch  &  Pror.) 

II.  Scots  Law:  To  replace  in  or  restore  tc  a 
former  situation  or  position. 

re-pop-U-la'-tion,  s.  fP^et  re-,  and  Eng. 
population  (q.Y.).^  The  act  of  repeopling;  the- 
state  of  being  repeopled. 


&te,  £it,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fiither;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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r8-pdrf,  v.t.  &  L  [Ft.  rrporUr^  to  carry 
back,  from  Lat.  re-  =  back,  again,  and  porto  = 
to  carry  ;  Fr.  rapporUr  =  to  (.-arry  back,  to  re- 
IMDft.  (ItAPPOKT] ;  Sp.  k  Port,  rtportar;  Ital. 
ripoTtare,  rapportare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  cArry  back ;  to  send  back  ;  to  retam. 

"  If  jron  speMk  thrM  worda,  ft  will  /|>«rhKp*)  sonie 
thrae  time*  rwport  you  the  wb<jle  tlire«  wonU.'— 
Bacon:  ytU.  BUt..  |3(9. 

S.  To  bear  or  bring  back,  as  an  answer ;  to 
relate,  as  that  which  has  been  discovered  by 
ft  person  appoinU>d  or  sent  to  examine,  ex- 
plore, or  invcsti;;at<'. 

"  Th»t  li  f»U«  tlion  Ami  report  to  Hi" 

SKak^tp.  :  Cotrudy  of  Errwt,  ▼. 

3.  To  tell  from  one  to  another  ;  to  spread  or 
noise  by  popifcr  rumour;  to  circuhite.  as  a 
rep<trt.  (Frequently,  as  in  the  example,  in 
the  phrase,  it  is  reported.) 

"  It  ti  r«port«d. 
That  good  duke  Uumptiry  tnitoroiuly  Is  murlber'd." 
.SA^iJtMp   .-  2  Henry  VI..  IIL  3. 

4.  To  tell  generally  ;  to  relate ;  to  make 
known;  to  givean  nccountof.  (XeAem,  vL  19.) 

•  5.  To  refer  for  information. 


6L  To  lay  a  charge  against ;  to  give  informa- 
tion against :  as,  To  report  a  servant  to  his 
master. 

7.  To  give  an  official  or  formal  account  or 
statement  of :  as,  To  report  tJie  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  a  company  to  the  board. 

8.  To  take  down  spoken  words  in  writing 
and  publiah  the  same  ;  to  write  out  and  give 
an  account  or  statement  of,  as  of  the  proceed- 
ings, dcliatefl,  Ac,  of  a  meeting,  a  court,  Ac. 

**  Durlof  th«  i>erlod  ha  wmte  nith«rt>iKn  rrftorted 
th«  BiieecnM  of  m«iiiben  of  PkilluneuL" — OrarU  : 
Neittpaptr  Prtu,  i.  148. 

9.  To  describe,  to  represent. 

"  Iifheaohotaahrrwiu  ■lie's r«porf ail' — SKakesp.  : 
Tanning  fif  Iht  Ahrtv,  Iv.  U 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  report  or  stAtement  of  facte : 
as,  A  commtttoo  report*  to  the  Uouso  of  Kcp> 
rtventatives. 

2.  To  take  down  In  writing  a  speech, 
detutea,  replies,  kc,  from  the  tips  of  the 
speakers  for  the  purpose  of  publication  ;  to 
give  a  written  account  or  statement  of  the 
proceedir^s,  deUites,  &c,  of  a  public  assem- 
bly ;  as,  To  r«por(  for  the  papers. 

3.  To  make  known  one's  movements,  where- 
about,'*, Ac,  to  a  superior,  so  as  to  bo  reaiiy 
for  service  or  duty  when  required  ;  to  report 
one's  self. 

H  To  report  oru'i  ieJJ:  The  same  aa  B,  8. 

r6-pbrf,5,    [Report,  v.] 

1.  An  account  brought  back  or  returned  ; 
the  result  of  an  invt-stigation,  examination, 
or  inquiry  brought  back  by  a  pci*8on  appointed 
or  sent  to  obtain  such  information. 

2.  A  talc  carried,  circulated,  or  spread 
about;  a  popular  rumour;  common  fame; 
rumour;  that  which  i»eople  say. 

"The  rnxtrt  (oea  she  hiu  »U  the  mle."— SAaJt«n>,  ; 
Uerry  Wivti.  \.  8. 

•3.  Repute,  character,  reputation. 


4.  An  olticial  statement  of  facts,  written  or 
Terhal ;  especially  a  statement  in  writing  fif 
fftct^H  and  proceedings  subinittcd  by  an  otilcer 
to  his  superiors, 

"Bmbotltee  the  result  of  hla  InTestlgatlon  Id  the 
form  cif  ft  report,  which,  Kftpprovi-d  of  hy  the  Ju'ltt^'  !■ 
Atl(fi)t>.'(l  aiiaaigiied  by  blin.  '—OltKJufotn :  Commrtit., 
bk.  hi.,  cfa.  n. 

6.  An  cccount  or  statement  of  a  Judicial 
opinion  or  decision,  or  of  a  case  arg'ied  and 
detornilncd  in  a  court  of  law,  chancery, 
Ac.  The  tiooks  containing  such  statcnif?its 
arc  also  called  reports.  Huch  roporti  contain 
a  statement  nf  the  pleadings,  the  facts,  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  and  the  Judgment  of 
the  court  In  each  case  reported  ;  tlio  oliject 
being  to  establish  the  law  and  prevent  cnntltct- 
tng  (Jccisiuiis,  by  r^reHorving  and  publishing 
the  judgments  of  tne  courts,  mid  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  judgments  weru  based. 

"Thee*  report*  Kre  htatorlea  of  the  epvrnti  nu«a. 
with  *  ahort  ■uiiimftryof  the  proc^'illiiKi,  »hlr))<tr«> 
prevrrvpd  ni  l^nie  In  the  rrronl ;  the  KrvniiiriiU  mi 
both  stilr*  U}d  th>  t»iuKine  the  court  irftve  t'<r  lU  |ii<l|(- 
meiit ;  ttlieii  down  tu  Rhort  ti<>t«a  Ity  penooe  preeriit.  " 
—lilackitan*:  Cofntnrnt     (IntrodJ 

6.  An  account  or  stat^^ment  of  tlic  prorced- 
IngH,  delmtes,  Ac,  of  a  IrKiHlallvo  nHHetiiblv, 
court,  meeting,  or  the  like,  taken  ilown  in 
writing    and    intended    for  puiillcathm  ;   an 


epitome,  or  fully  wTitt«o-oat  account,  of  a 
speech  or  meeting. 

"The  a^ntiemnn'i  U't^atine.  Id  the  T«»r  1783.  Intro- 
duced Mftiiew  trAturc.  tutncwtut  coplomi  rtpnru  of 
the  detj«t««  111  ttie  H-iusea  of  Lords  &ud  tAjiuuiooA."— 
Qrant  ;  .VriMpaprr  Pro*.  I.  157. 

7.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
society,  company,  or  the  like,  with  a  stat--- 
ment  of  its  position  flnancially  or  otherwise 

8.  A  paper  delivered  by  the  masters  of  all 
ships  arriving  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  to 
the  Custom-house,  and  atte.sted  upon  oath, 
containinganaccouDtofthecargoonboanl,  Ac. 

9.  The  sound  of  an  explosion  ;  a  loud  noise. 

"  Rising  uid  cxwlng  tt  the  gun'e  report." 
Shakeap.  :  Jtutturnm^r  A'iyht'i  Dr^an,  Hi.  t. 

"  10.  Relation,  correspondence,  reference, 
connection.    (Fr.  roppor(.) 

"The  corridors  tukwt  110  report  to  the  wluft  tbcy 
Join  ia.'—Kvelyn. 

•  re-p6rf -ai-ble,  o.    (Eng.  rtport,  v. ;  -ahU.\ 
Fit  to  bo  reported. 

•  re-p6rt'-age  (age  as  Jg),  t.    (Eng.  report, 

s.  ;  -age.]    Report. 

"He  will  lutriMt  the  lovers  of  persoiuJ  detaill  by 
certA)ti  r€}>irtiiije"—.ic<uletnji.  Not.  6,  IsSl. 

ro-pbrt  -ed,  pa,  par.  or  o.     [Report,  v.] 

reported-speeoh,  s.   oblique  or  indirect 

speech. 

re-pbrt'-©r,  ».     (Eng.  report,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  reports,  tells,  or  spreads  a  re- 
port or  rumour  of  anything. 

"  My  reporter  deTfsed  welt  for  her," 

Sfi'ikeip. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra^  II.  ft. 

2.  Specifically: 

(1)  One  who  reports  or  draws  np  official 
statements  of  law  proceedings,  and  decisions 
of  legislative  debates. 

"The  r^port^r  of  the  SeiutorlAl  CommittM."— 
Dally  Telfsrraph,  June  W,  18M. 

(2)  One  who  is  engaged  on  the  staff  of  a 
newspaper  to  report  public  meetings,  enter- 
tainments, ceremonies,  or  the  like,  and  to 
collect  information  respecting  interesting  or 
Important  events. 

"The  popular  belle,  thit  Dr.  JohiisoD  litteoded  the 
gnllrryof  ttie  Houne  of  C»iniii»ns  to  repurt  thedebfttra, 
which  he  bad  hliusplf  hc*rd— Just  as  our  revvrtrrt  fiT 
the  iiioroitig  i<.ii>ers  do  lit  our  dny— has  do  fouudation 
whateTBr."--t)r(in<.-  Svvttpaper  Prtu,  I.  144. 

rS-pbrt'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  A  ».    [Report,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (Sec  the  verb). 

B,  ./Is  a/Jjective : 

1.  Giving  or  furnishing  a  report  or  state- 
ment 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  reports  or  reporters. 

"A  full  And  fnlthfiil  Bt'couiit  of  the  reporting 
dri-arluinnt  of  each  of  our  rztstlug  morulug  papers." — 
Or.tut:  .VetctfMiper  Preu,  1.  UL 

C,  As  siibst.  :  The  act,  system,  or  practice 
of  making  reports  of  meetings,  debates,  or  the 
like 

•(I  The  publication  of  the  debates  in  the 
IToiises  of  i*;irliament  was  long  ft>rbidden,  and 
in  1771,  Miller,  printer  of  the  Evening  Sfnit, 
was  arrested  fnr  committing  the  offence.  Tlie 
Lord  Mayor  released  him,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence sent  tn  the  Tower.  In  1772  the  de- 
bates were  again  published.  This  time,  how- 
ever, no  arrest  took  place.  Every  imporlant 
nowBpaiKT  hus  a  stiifl  of  rei^orters.  \Vbcn  a 
long  debate  lias  to  bo  taken  down,  tbo  flrr^t 
reporter  makes  notes  for  a  certain  period, 
and  lh<n  goes  lo  writu  out  his  manuscript 
and  hand  it  to  the  prlnt^-in.  The  process  goi-M 
on  till  tbo  dcliato  cIowB.  During  tbo  pn-Bent 
cvntury  the  reporting  of  events  for  newspuiRMs 
has  iK-como  on  iniimrtant  tdement  of  niotjern 
onteri»riw,  particularly  in  tho  Unltt-d  Slut<-rt, 
where  cvir>IhinK  of  public  intercfit  in  quickly 
publiBlied.  During  war  times  r<*|>oit(MH  iiniir 
tho  greatest  risks  in  Ihegiiiheiing  of  ncwK,  and 
rcportem  Imve  K-en  ("-nt  out  on  exploring  ex- 
pi-dilions  lo  Africa,  and  other  dislunt  regioiiH. 

"  Id  oritur  that  the  earlier  ItUtory  of  parlUmentary 
rep'rlina  may  1m  hetter  uuderstood."— <Jrattf  /  Se^»- 
piMper  I'reu,  C  Itl. 

•  rfi-pbrt'  !Ag-ly,  adv.    (Eng.  reporttnf;:  ./y.] 

Dy  way  of  M-port  or  common  fame;  on  hesnuiy. 

•'  Uelleve  It  belt«r  Ibsti  rtpnrtlngty  " 

.•it>akftp.      Jtlurk  AJo.  111.  L 

ro  pbr  tbr'-I-ol,    •  ro-pbr-tbr'-l-al.    a. 

(Kirg.    rrjinrtfr ;   -ial.]     Of  or    piTtfllnlng   to   a 

reporU-r  or  re|Kirtpni ;  consisting  uf  or  con- 
Btltiit4N|  liy  reporters. 

"  A  repntt«r  for  tha  dally  iimw  .  .  .  wuasli«<d,  whst 
was  his  tnislness  or  ]>r<>f»aa|i>n-  and  rrpllMl  thel  he 
was  iif  the  rejixrl'triit  porsuasl'in  I "—  U»ntUmaft't 
M'tglUn;  June.  IKU,  p   Ml. 


'  rc  pbr  tbr-jF,  s.     (Report,  p.]    A  rejort 

"  Ttiis    tmiacur«lT«    rtportory.' —  flai\t  :    Lenttm 

Stuff*. 

rS  pofl-al,  're-pos-oU.  s.    (Eng.  «j»j(«\ 

v. ;  -i/.J 
1.  The  act  of  reposing  or  resting. 

"  Would  the  repo»at 
Of  »i»Y  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee, 
Alakc  thy  word*  talth'd  T  '      .\kakrip. :  Lear.  tL  L 

•  2.  That  on  which  one  reposes  or  rests. 

"The  deTll'a  ctishloD  ...  his  pillow  and  cblei*  re- 
potaU."— Burton  :  A  not.  of  J/eianeholg.  [>.  U. 

'r^-pof'  01190,  s.  (Eng.  repoa(,e),  v. ;  -<in«.l 
The  ai  I  or  state  of  reposing  or  resting  in  con- 
fidence ;  reliance. 

"Bte  what  Bwett 
Jle^^sitfioe  beftTeu  can  beget."    J.  BaO  :  Pofma.  p.  M. 

r5  pof e',  v.t.  A  i.  [Fr.  r^jtoser  =  to  repose,  to 
re.it,  to  stay,  ttom  Low  Lat.  repauso,  from 
Lat.  r«-  =  again,  and  pauso  ■=  to  jtause.  pauaa 
=  a  pause(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  rfjxjsar;  Port,  rrpoujar  ; 
ItaL  riposare.]  [Pose,  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  at  rest ;  to  lay  for  the  ptirpoM  of 
taking  rest  ;  to  refresh  by  rest ;  to  recline. 

"  Please  f'W.  meanwhile,  Id  fitting  bower, 
liepoie  >uu  till  bis  waklof  hour. 

Seott :  Lady  of  tha  Laks.  r\.  la 

•2.  To  cause  to  be  calm  or  quiet ;  to  quieti, 
to  compose,  to  tranquillize.    (Fuller.) 

"3.  To  lav,  place,  or  set  in  contidence  or 
trust.    iShttkesp. :  Richard  II. ,  ii.  4.) 

•  4.  To  lay  up ;  to  lodge,  to  deposit. 

!ie  e«i  Ml, 
are    tcti 


"  Pebblre.  repoted  in  those  cllRb  amonnt  the  earth. 
or\ng  not  so  dlaaolubte    and    more    bulky. 
tMhlnd.'—  Woodt»ard. 


%  In  these  last  two  meanings,  the  word 
appears  to  be  confused  with  Lat.  repositut, 
pa.  jiar.  of  rejxino  =  to  lay  up.     [Reposit.J 

B.  /HfrtiJtsifii'*  : 

L  To  lie  at  rest ;  to  rest,  to  sleep. 

2.  To  lie,  to  rest. 

"  His  right  cheeic 
Xepoting  OD  a  coehiou."    Sk<ik*»p.  :  CymbMne.  Iv.  9, 

•  3.  To  rest  in  confidence  or  trust ;  to  rely, 
to  depend. 

"Upon  wfaoee  faith  and  honour  I  r^p^e." 

lHtak*ip. :  riM  Oenllemtn.  ir.  8L 

rS-po^e',  a.     [Fr.  repos.]    (Repose,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  I Ainguage  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  reposing  ;  a  lying  at 
rest ;  rest,  quiet,  sleep. 

2.  Rest  of  mind;  tranquillity,  calmness; 
freedom  from  uneasiness  or  disturbance  of 
mind. 

"  His  calm,  broad,  thouchtless,  aspect  breath'd  rrp^io." 
T>U/tn*on:  CattUof  Indotrnee.  1  3*. 

3.  Settled  composure  ;  absence  of  all  show 
of  feeling. 

"  Her  manner*  had  not  thst  rvpoie 
Which  niarlu  the  caste  of  Vera  do  Tere." 

Tennyton:  Lady  Clara  Ytre  do  rere.m. 

4.  A  cause  of  r«8t ;  that  which  gives  reat  or 

repose. 
IL  Technioally: 

1.  Art :  That  quality  in  painting  which  gives 
it  entire  dependence  on  it-*  inherent  ability, 
and  does  not  apjwal  by  gaudiness  of  colour,  or 
exsKgeration  of  attitude,  to  a  false  estimate  of 
ability.  A  general  quietude  of  colour  and 
treatment  and  an  avoidance  of  obtrusive  tints 
or  striking  action  in  llgures  are  generally  com- 
preliendi'd  by  this  designation,  when  applied 
to  a  work  of  art.    (>airAo/f.) 

2.  Drurrui .-  That  quality  In  an  actor  which 
enables  him  to  retain  perfect  tetf-commaod* 
and  avoid  all  exaggeration. 

3.  Poetry :  A  rest,  a  pause. 

rfi-pofed',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Repose,  v.] 
A.  Ha  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
'  B.  At   atij.  :    Calm,     tranquil,     settled. 

(lidcon.) 

*  rbpo^' -6 A-lf,  adv.  (Eng.  reposed;  -ly.] 
In  a  quiet  or  comiH^scd  manner ;  quietly, 
composedly,  tranquilly. 

*  rS  pof'  dd-ndss,  $.     [Eng.  rrjw^Af .-  -nest.) 

Til.'  n  lalily  iir  ntnte  of  K-ing  rejioned  or  at 
rest  ;  eahuness,  comixmure,  tr.uiqullllty. 

"  with  wondruua  r*pat*dnsM  of  mlod."— fVanj.  tf 
ffofVdfinf.  p.  104. 

*  rJS  pOM'-ftll,  o.     [Eng.   repntf,  s.  ;  *A'(0.] 

Full  orrenoae  ;  affording  conlldence  or  tnist ; 
tnistworlhy. 

"  A  fast  friend  or  rtpot^fiit  cuurtdanf-ggwsfi. 


boll,  b^ :  jt6iiU  J<itrl ; 


oat,  9011,  obonu,  9hlii.  ben^h;  go,  ftom;  thin,  ^hlm;  alo,  sf ;  ozpoot,  Xonophon,  oflst.    pli  =  £ 
tlon. -slons  alillii; -(ion, -fion-ih&n.    -oloos, -tlona, -alona  -  sbOa.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^  dfL 
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re-p6s'-er,  s.  [Eag.  repos(e),  V.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  reposes. 

•re-po^-it,  *  re-pos-ite,  v.t.  [Lat.  reposi- 
tus,  pu.  par.  of  repono  =  to  lay  np :  re-  = 
back,  again,  and  pono  =  to  place.  ]  To  lay  up  ; 
to  lodge  or  deposit,  as  in  a  place  of  safety. 

"Others  repofite  their  yoiiiig  in  holes.'— Der  ham : 
Physic j-Thaolo^i/,  bk.  iv.,  cL.  xUi. 

•  re-p6s'-it,  s.  [REPasrr,  v,]  That  which  is 
laid  up*;  a  deposit. 

•  re-po-^i'-tion,  s.  ILat.  repositiOy  from  re- 
posittts,  pa.  par.  of  rtpono.]    [Reposit,  ■».] 

*  I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  or  resetting. 

•*  The  repotUion  of  the  liixat«d  shoulder." — Wtie- 
nutti :  Surgery,  bk.  vii..  ch.  V. 

2.  Tbe  act  of  laying  up  or  depositing,  as  in 
A  place  of  safety. 

"Not  capAhleaf  cibBerration,  cnreleaae  of  reposition,'' 
■^Bp.  Hall :  A  Cenatre  of  TraveU.  %  6. 

II.  Scots  Law  :  Retrocession,  or  the  return- 
ing back  of  a  right  from  the  assignee  to  the 
person  granting  the  right. 

*  IT  Eeposition  o/tke  Forest:  The  re-afforest- 
ing of  a  forest. 

re-po5 -i-tor-y,  •  re-pos-l-tor-ie.  s.    (O. 

Fr.  repositoire,  from  La.t.  reposLtoiium,  from 
TeposituSj  pa.  par.  of  repono  =■  to  lay  hack. ;  O. 
Sp.  &  Ital.  npositorio.] 

1.  A  place  where  things  are  or  may  be 
deposited  for  safety  or  preservation ;  a  de- 
pository, a  storehouse,  a  magazine. 

"That  dark  repacfory  in  which  theabortire^tatatea 
of  many  genanttiona  aleep."— Jfociu*/ai/;  hut,  Eng., 
ch.  AVI. 

2.  A  place  where  articles  are  kept  for  sale ; 
a  shop,  a  warehouse. 

re-po'-joir  (oi  as  wa),  «.    [Fr.\ 

Roman  Ritual : 

1.  The  altar  at  which  the  Host,  conaecmted 
at  the  Mass  on  Holy  Timrsdny,  is  restivi-.I 
till  the  Mass  of  the  Prsesanctified  on  Good 
Friilay.     IHoly-week.] 

2.  The  altar  on  which  the  Eucharist  is  de- 
posited during  a  pause  in  a  procession. 

re-pos-gess',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  possess 
(q.v.).]     To  possess  again. 

"  If  Edward  repiMct?  the  crown.* 

.S'li'iAca/..  ■  3  Henry  VI..  It.  6. 

If  To  repossess  one's  self  of :  To  obtain  posses- 
sion of  or  to  acquire  for  one's  self  again ;  to 
regain. 

re~pds^ess-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s,  [PreC  re-, 
aiid  Eng  possession  (q.v.).]  Tlie  act  or  state 
of  possessing,  or  gaimng  possession  of  again. 

"  EeinK  ready  to  enter  into  a  Teposaession  of  bis 
country.  —Hoioell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  8. 

•  re-pog'-ure,  s.  [Eng.  w/josCc);  -ure.l  Re- 
pose, rest,  quiets  {FiUler :  Mist.  Camb.,  viiL  19.) 

Pe-p6t',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eug.  pot,  v.  (q.v.).] 
To  replace  in  pots. 

"  ord  plants.  .  .  .  heinc  kept  ratho-drr.  and  then 
■hakeu  out  and  repott-id.'  —FttUt.  Oct.  3.  Iso* 

•re-pbur',  v.t  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  penir 
(q.v.).J    To  pour  aipin  or  back. 

"  RepouriJiff  down  black  d.^r1<1le^3  from  the  sky.' 

Min-our  for  Jfagistrateg. 

r^pOUS-se',  a,  [Fr..  pa.  p.ar.  of  repoussrr 
=  to  pii>.h  or  thrust  back.]  A  term  applied  to 
a  kind  of  oniameutal  metal  work,  formed  in 
relief  by  striking  on  the  metal  from  behind 
with  a  punch  or  hammer  until  the  required 
forms  are  roughly  produced  in  relief  upon  the 
surface  ;  the  work  is  then  finished  by  the  pro- 
cess of  chasing.  Tlie  work  of  Benvermto 
Cellini  (1500-1570),  in  this  bmnch  of  art,  is 
the  most  celebrated.  Common  work  of  tliis 
kind,  as  for  tea-  or  coffee-pots.  &c.,  is  execulid 
at  Birmingham  in  pewteraud  Britaauia metal, 
and  then  electrotyped. 

•  re-prefe,  *  re-preve,  s.    [Reproof.] 

pep-re-hend',  *  rep-re-hende,  t.(.  [Lat. 
Tcpreheruio  =  to  hold  back,  to  check,  to  blame  : 
re-  =  back,  and  preheiido  =  to  hold,  to  seize  ; 
fr.  reprendre ;  Sp.  rf.prdtender,  reprctuler ; 
Port,  reprehender ;  Ital.  rl'prcndcre.] 

1.  Orig.  to  take  hold  of  one  and  pull  bim 
back,  when  about  to  do  something;  hence, 
to  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  chide  sharply ;  to 
rei'rove  ;  to  find  fault  with. 
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'  Pardon  me  fur  rf'preh.-nding  thee." 

Shakeap.  :  Titus  Andr-ynieu$.  111.  3. 


2.  To  take  exception  to  ;  to  blame,  to  cen- 
sure ;  to  find  fault  with. 

"  I  nor  advise,  iiur  rtprehend  the  choice 
Of  Marcley-liUL"  J.  PhUipa:  Cyder,  L  78. 

•  3.  To  detect  of  fallacy. 

'■  ThU  coluur  will  be  reprehended  or  encountered, 
by  iiiiimtiiigto  xU  exct-Uenties  in  compositiuus  a  kiiid 
of  porerty."— flocMt. 

*  rep-re-hend'-er,  s,  [Eng.  reprehend ;  -er.} 
One  who  reprehends ;  one  who  blames,  cen- 
sures, or  finds  fault. 

"  The  queruloua  reprehenderi  add  to  the  c.iwse  of 
complain t."~ef«7iiri7f  .■  Scepait  ScientifCea.    (Pref.) 

rep-re-heii'-si-ble,  a.  [Lat.  reprehenslUliSt 
from  reprtiiriLSus,  pa.  \mr.  of  reprehendo  = 
to  reprehend  (qv.);  Fr.  reprehensible;  Sp. 
repreJisible  ;  lUil.  n^retiiibUe.]  To  be  repre- 
hended, censured,  or  blamed ;  deserving  of 
reprehension  or  censure  ;  blameworthy,  cen- 
surable ;  caUing  for  reproof  or  rebuke. 

•*  To  say  Good  morning  or  Good  ereniag  waa  highly 
reprekensibU." — Mucaulay  :  Siit.  &ig.,  cL  xviL 

rep-re-hen'-si-ble-ness,  s.  (Ens.  reprt- 
)i€)isible  ;  -ness.]  Tiie  qa;iUt>'or  stato  of  Itt-ing 
reprehensible  ;  culpableness,  blamableness. 

rep-re-hen'-si-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  reprehfn- 
sib(l€);  -?(/.]  In  a  reprehensible  manner  or 
degree ;  culpably ;  in  a  manner  caUing  for 
reprehension,  re^iroof,  or  rebuke. 

■'  Nay.  even  those  laws  which  authorised  him  to 

f;overn    Uins   were    in    his    judgukeiit    rcprehensHtly 
anieiiL"— J/acau/ay;  Bitt,  Eng,,  cb.  It. 

rep-re -ben'- si  on,  s.  [Lat.  repretwnsio,  from 
reprehensu-s,  p:i.  par.  of  repreheiuto  =  to  repre- 
hend (q.v,);  Fr.  ri^prekension  ;  Sji.  reprension  ; 
Ital.  ripreiisione.]  Tlie  act  of  reprehending, 
blaming,  or  censoring ;  blame,  censure,  re- 
proof. 

"  Rcpreh'^sions  may  snppreas  pftastons  when  they 
are  weak,  but  do  but  inceu^e  them  whilst  tiiey  are 
raging."— Buy?tr;  lVorkt.vi.u. 

*  rep-re-hen'-sive.  a.  [Fr.  r^prefimsif;  Sp. 
reprensivo  ;  Ital.  riin-ensivo.]  Containing  re- 
I'tehension  or  reproof. 

'■  By  a  rfpr^A^-fwip^  ahortnesa,  he [Clirlat]  both  clears 
the  m.iii  9  imioteiicemiil  vindicates  God's  proceedings." 
— South:  Hermona.  vilL  3^ 

*  rep-re-hen'-Bive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  repre- 
Junsiie;  -lii.]  In  a  reprehensive  or  reproving 
manner  ;  with  repreht-usion  or  reproof. 

"  Xenonhaiies  the  Colophonian  reprehenxtvfJy  u^ 
monished  the  Ess iilihUi."~Cud u)orth :  JiUeil.  Haatem. 
p.  226. 

*  rep-re-hen'-BOr-S?,  a.  [Lat.  reprehens^is, 
pa.  par.  of  reprt  hmilo  r=  to  reprehend  (q.v.).] 
Containing  reprehension  or  reproof;  repre- 
hensive. 

rep-re-sent'  (1).  »■*•  [Fr.  reprisenttr,  from 
Lat.  repr(E^ento  =^io  bring  Ijcfore  one  again, 
to  exhibit :  re-  =  again,  and  prc^seiito  =  to 
present ;  prcesens  =  present  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  re- 
presentar ;  Ital.  ripresentare.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  present  a^ain,  or  in  place  of  something 
else  ;  to  exhibit  the  image  or  counterpart  of; 
to  typify. 

"  Before  him  bum 
Seven  lam' s.  as  In  a  rodiac  representing 
Tbe  heav  Illy  firei,"         Hilton  ;  P.  L.,  xiL  2SS. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  portray  by  pictorial  or 
plastic  art ;  to  reproduce. 

3.  To  portray  or  exhibit  by  mimicry  or 
action  of  any  k  ind  ;  to  act  the  part  or  character 
of ;  to  personate. 

4.  To  depict,  to  describe,  to  give  an  account 
of :  as.  He  represents  his  agent  as  being  reuuss 
in  his  duties. 

5.  To  declare,  to  set  forth  :  as,  To  represeiit 
the  dangers  of  a  line  of  conduct. 

6.  To  stand  in  or  supply  the  place,  or  per- 
form the  duties  or  functions  of;  to  speak  and 
act  with  authority  on  behalfof ;  to  look  after 
the  interests  of;  to  be  a  substitute,  agent,  or 
deputy  for. 

•■  The  Estates  had  lllwraTly  voted  anch  a  sjipply  as 
the  pour  country  which  they  repreaented  could  atToril." 
HiWauUiy  .   BUt,  Sng  ,  ch.  xxi. 

7.  To  stand  in  the  place  of,  in  the  right  of 
inheritance. 

8.  To  serve  or  stand  as  a  symbol  or  sign  of : 
as.  Words  rtpresent  ideas  or  things. 

9.  To  image  or  picture  in  sensation. 

n.  Zonl,  (t  Bif>I. :  Before  any  clear  ideas 
prevailed  as  to  the  geotrraphical  di.«tribution 
of  animals,  it  was  lieid  that  every  type  in  one 
hemispheie  was  represented  by  a  correspond- 
ing type  in  the  other  hemisphere.     Thus,  the 


puma  in  the  New  World  was  held  to  repreMBi 
the  lion  and  the  tiger  in  the  Old  World. 

•'  Until  the  last  few  years  the  existence  of  twogener* 
haviuH&u  very  much  in  cduuuou  a:i  the  cauiels  laul  the 
llaums.  and  yet  so  completely  isolated  geographically, 
had  iiut  received  any  satisfactory  explanation,  for  the 
old  idea  that  they  in  soine  way  •  re/retanied'  each 
other  in  the  two  heuiiapberea  of  the  world  was  a  mer» 
fancy  nitboat  philosophical  baaia," — J*rqf.  Plavmr  in 
Encyc  Bnt.  («£  9th),  iiv.  Tas. 

re-pre-^enf  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

present,  V.  (q.v.).]    To  present  again  or  anew  ; 
to  bring  aguiu  before  the  miud. 

*  rep-re-senf -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  repreaent; 
■able.]    Capable  of  being  represented. 

*  rep-re-^ont'-an^e,  ».  [Eng.  represerU; 
•ance.]    Representation,  IJke^ss. 

"The  represantancea  an<l  forms  of  tho9e  who  have 
brought  something  profitable. "—fljnHe ;  Bixt.  Septua- 
gint,  p.  ;?3. 

*  rep-re-sent'-ant,  «.  &  a.    [Fr..  pr.  par.  of 

represeiiter.] 

A.  -^5  suhst. :  A  representative. 

"There  ia  expected  the  count  Henry  of  Nassau  to 
be  at  the  ?aid  solemnity,  as  tlie  rwpresentatit  of  his 
bruther." — WoUon:  lionuitit,  p.  279. 

B.  As  adj, :  Representing ;  acting  as  bb- 
presentative. 

rep-re-sen-ta'-tion  CI),  s,  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
Tepra:s€ntiUione7n,  accus.  of  reprasenUitio.  from 
repT(BsentaXiis,  pa.  par.  of  repursento  =  to 
represent  (q.v.);  Sp,  representacion ;  ItaL 
Tappresentazione.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  The  act  of  representing,  describing,  or 
Xwrtmying;  description. 

2.  The  portrayal  or  reproduction  by  pictorial 
or  plastic  art  of  any  object. 

"  If  we  consider  what  Xuma  ord.'ilned  concerning 
imnges.  and  the  repreaentation  of  the  guda."— *Vcr(A  ■ 
Plutarch,  p.  St 

3.  The  public  exhibition  or  reproduction  of 
a  play  on  the  stage,  or  of  a  character  in  a 
play  ;  a  dramatic  performance. 

4.  A  verlal  description ;  a  statement  of 
arguments,  facts,  &c.  ;  hence,  speciiically,  a 
re:>pectful  expostulation  or  remonstrance. 

"  The  st-itement  was  not  an  accurate  reprtaaUaiion 
of  lii»  \ie*3.  —.'^taudurd,  June  21,  lo36. 

5.  An  image  or  hkeness,  as  a  pictaie  or 
statue. 

"  A  very  correct  repreaantation  el  the  comet  of 
1S19."— Be rschel  :  Astronmny.  S  5:3. 

6.  The  part  performed  by  a  representative, 
delegate,  agent,  or  deputy  ;  espec.  the  func- 
tions of  a  representative  in  a  hgisl.itive 
assembly ;  the  system  according  to  wliicb 
communities,  districts,  Cfimties,  &c.,  are  re- 
presented in  such  assemblies. 

"  The  full  and  complete  and  contlnaons  repre^nta. 
tton  of  every  part  of  the  country  in  the  Paciiament." 
— Standard,  June  21,  1886, 

IT  An  Act  for  the  Better  Representation  of 
the  People  is  an  Act  for  extending  the  jkirlia- 
mentary  sutlrage  to  people  who  were  not  before 
entitled  to  vote.  It  is  the  first  of  the  two 
popular  boons  constituting  a  Befoim  Act. 
[Reform  Acts.] 

7.  A  number  of  delegates  or  representativea 
ct'IleL-tively. 

II.  Lctw : 

1.  Eng,  Law: 

(1)  The  standing  in  the  place  of  another,  as 
an  heir,  or  in  the  ri^'ht  of  taking  by  inherit- 
ance ;  the  personating  of  another,  as  heirs, 
executors,  or  administrators. 

(2)  A  collateral  statement  in  insurance, 
either  by  parol  or  in  writing,  of  such  facts  or 
circumstances  relating  to  tbe  pr>ipnsed  adven- 
ture, and  not  inserted  in  the  policy,  as  ar« 
necessary  to  enable  the  insurer  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  risk. 

2.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  Tlie  obligation  incurred  by  an  heir  to 
pay  the  debts  and  perform  the  obligations 
incumbent  upon  his  predecessor. 

(2)  Tlie  written  pleading  presented  to  a 
lord-onlinary  of  the  Court  of  Session  when 
his  judgment  was  brought  under  review, 

re-pres-en-ta'-tion  (2),  5.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eng.  "premutation  (q.v.),]  The  act  of  re- 
pr.jsenting  or  presenting  again  to  the  mind 
that  which  was  formerly  present  but  is  now 
absent. 

*  rep-re-^en-ta'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  repre- 
sentation; -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
representation. 


f&te,  Cvt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   w^e,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  foU;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


•  rep-ro-9«a-ta -tlon-ar-i^,  a,  [En-,  re- 
prescnttUi'm;   -ary.]    Of  or  perUining  to  re- 

presenutiou  ;  representative, 

rep-re-sent'-a-tivo,  a.  &  s.  fFr.  reivvsen- 
tatif:  Sp.  &  Port.  reprtseiUativo ;  ItaL  ravine- 
sent  ivo.\  ^^ 

A,  As  ailjertive: 

1.  Exhibiting  likeness  or  similitude;  Qtted 
to  represent. 

■•  A  Urge  berry-be»rlaB  troe  at  Jbuxu  Itlwid  hu  no 
rrprftenfative  "ipcclpa  on  Cli.-iriM    lala.ud.''— Darwin 
yo)fug«  round  tha  World,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Acting  as  a^cnt,  deputy,  or  delegate  for 
others  ;  bearing  the  character  or  power  of  an- 
other ;  performin-  the  dulii's  or  functions  of 
Others  ;  representing  the  iuterebU  of  others. 

■■  Thut  th*  Cabiuet  hi^i  BOJnathlnj:  of  the  iiQriali\r 
ph.aiiWtorof  a  rrpret^nialice  Iw.Jy;  nnil  tlie  rf/.  -.rN- 
fa/irv  Iwdy  lijw  «iim<tlirfij(.,f  thegravityof  aCrtMueL." 
— Jf<tcanttiji  •  Uitt.  En<j„  ch.  ix. 

3.  Conducted  or  constituted  by  the  apent-y 
of  delf>;.ite8  or  deputies  chosen  by  tlie  people": 
as,  representative  goveniment. 

4.  Typical. 

"  Vo  oite  bumaa  being  can  l>e  completely  the  reffrth 
ttntiUiM  man  yf  hla  iaca,'~Palgrapf. 
B»  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  represents  or 
exhibits  the  likuness  of  amither;  that  by 
uhich  anything  is  represented  orexhiUted  ;  a 
representiition. 

2.  One  who  represents  or  acts  .as  the  agent, 
deinity,  or  delegate  of  another  or  others  ;  an 
aL'ent,  deputy,  orsubslitute  who  supplies  the 
place  and  performs  the  duties  or  functiuns  nf 
another  or  others  ;  specif.,  a  person  chosen  by 
any  body  of  clertora  to  represent  tliem  in  a 
legislative  assembly. 

"  Tlie  worse  nur  rrprrtenfatlpen.  therefore,  thelonner 
we  arr  Iiki'lv  to  bo  ciirafd  with  them."— J/ocau/uv  ■ 
Bitt.  Kng..  eb.  xlx. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  liiol. :  The  representative  theory  con- 
tended for  by  Swairisftn  and  other  quinarians 
was  that  in  each  circle  particular  tvpes  were 
represented.  In  every  circle  of  birds,  for  in- 
stance, there  were  raiitoilal,  insessorial,  r;i- 
soiial,  grnllatori.il,  and  natatori;d  types.  Any 
representative  of  these  was  analogous  to  tlie 
correaponding  type  in  all  other  circles. 

2.  //tic  .-One  who  stanrls  in  the  place  of  an- 
other as  heir,  or  in  the  right  of  succeeding  to 
mn  estate  of  inheritance,  or  to  a  crown. 

%  (1)  Ifouse  of  liepresenfatives:  The  lower 
house  of  the  supremo  legislative  body  of  the 
United  St.ites,  consisting  of  members  chosen 
biennially  by  the  j)eopU-  of  the  several  states 
in  numbers  proportioned  to  their  popiiliition. 
Euch  state  sends  at  letist  one  reproeentutive. 
The  same  title  is  applied  to  the  lower  houtso  in 
ni-'8t  of  tlie  state  legibluturett. 

(2)  Pera^iiuU  representative:  An  executor  or 
administrator. 

(8)  rteai  reprtsentative :  An  heir-at-law  or 
devtflcc. 

representative-faculty,  «. 

MetapK  :  (See  extract). 

«„'!  '•^<;p"*=f"'  f^P^'-ll'tyo'  knowIeOee  n«^ceMa^Uyre- 
qnlreB  tl.nt.  bMlUea  th«  p.»werof  er-.Tting  oat  of  uri- 

"'  "■"" — »one  portion  of  ovir  retained  kuowlwJife  in 

-jiutlier,  ■"--'- "~-  • — ■-      '    " 
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prw<T.-iii-o  U>  unutlier.  wc  p^mbm  the  faculty  o't'ivui^ 
mtitUtg  In   conHolonitne.«   whnt   !■   thiw  evyk«'d 

tf't'itiee  /■nrii/eu  ia  Iiimgin;itloa  or  Phao- 
7u'tjn  ■  .V.utf,h.  (wl.  ManneU,  II.  25. 


Thi, 
tiuiy  ■ 


representative-species, «. 

Zool. :  A  species  exhibiting  a  i;omparativcly 
recent  modi Itcation,  and  having  its  origin  in 
or  near  the  locality  where  it  occurs. 

•  pSp-re-^ent'-a-tive-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  repre- 
Bcntative;  -ly.]  In  a  representative  manner- 
by  way  of  representation  ;  vicariously. 

•*  U«  waa  Mlaionlr  reinatated  In  favour,  and  w« 
npretent,iripeli,  vr  rfc-lualiy  Ui  biM  '-Barrow  ■  Ser- 
tnoru.  vol.  1)..  «er.  80. 

•  rSp-re-jJnt-a-tlvo-nSaa. ».  (Eng.  repre- 
ititlatue :  -nrjs. |  Ihe  qmlity  or  sUto  of  buInK 
rojirctfuKtaliv*!.  ° 


OVrnn^ly  u»cil  for  a  reprcBcntatlvc.) 


■a.) 


eu°!iurA"^'Si.  ■"•""""'"'"■■■-"•""'to..  Tnr.  «/ 


rJip-ro^Bnt'-or.  • 

1.  (Mjf  wild  rcpr'- 
Ihit^.  or  n-prodiK't' 

'•Art,  liclnit  but  Uio  linlutor  or  Koonilnrr  r»pr.- 
rmcr.  ~Ort>t»H*:  Vulynr  A'prouri,  bk.  v..  di.  il«. 


(Kng.  reprrstrU  ,•  -er.) 
1.  One  wh<i  Ti-i.r.ji-iitj) ;  one  who  .sliown,  cx- 
Dlbit^.  or  n-prodiK'ts. 


2.  ^Uw.  who  repreaont-s  anotli<jr  or  otbi-r8  ; 
a  rei>ri'-sent;ilive. 

(Eiig.    repretent ; 


All  mprtunttr 


rep-re-^ent-ment,  «. 

-me/if.J    K«prceeDtatJon. 

"  In  bu  heM-t  bMat 

•Mfof  bltaliwut  jlro. 
Chafin4Mn  :  Bam^r  ;  Odyimy  \. 

re  press',  *re-presse,  v.     [Pref.  re-,  and 
Lug.  prt.^,  V.  (q.v.).j 

1.  To  press   back  or  down  efTectually;  to 
crush,  to  put  down,  to  subdue,  to  quell. 

"  Wi'Kood  kyaife  to  well  addre»cai. 
That  all  hla  fu  man  h«  ri-priiMnth.* 

Oawcr  :  C  A..  tU. 

2.  To  restrain;  to  keep  back;  to  keep  under 

restraint. 


"The  prmdant  goddua  yet  bar 

Pope:  Uomtr 


rath  r«ar«si'd.~ 
'UiuL  vLii.  ftTS. 


*  ro-press',  s.     [RtfRsss,   v.]     TUe  act  of 

reprt_'s.smg ;  repression. 

'■L.nul  oufcerleB  of  Injury.  wh«-n  they  tend  unthtng 
tothorrprwot  it.  is  a  liberty  nther  a.'^-^oicd  '.y  nwe 
and  iiMintieoce,  than  auLhoriz*!  by  luaUcc.  — 
GoverntneiU  of  the  Tongue. 

*re-preS8'-er,  ».  [Eng.  reprem;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  represses,  crushes,  or 
subdues. 

t re-press'-i-Me,  a.  fKug.  repress;  -oble] 
Capable  of  being  repressed,  crushed,  subdued, 
or  restrained. 

"ro-prcss'-l-blj?,  adv.  fEng.  repre38ib(le)  ; 
'ly.l    111  a  repressible  raannei-, 

re-prcss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  repressing,  crushing,  Bubdning, 
or  restiaiiiing. 

"Do  Buch  tblnpi  for  the  advaoceroent  of  Ji»tic«. 
and  Tor  tho  repret.Mon  und  punislimcnl  of  nudefiwctwra  " 
—Bitriirt  ■  RecortU.  vol  il  .  bk.  1..  No.  56 

2.  Tliat  Which  represses ;  a  check,  a  re- 
straint. 

re-press'-ive,  a.  FFr.  ripressi/.]  Having 
power  to  repress,  subdue,  or  restrain ;  tend- 
ing or  serving  to  repress  or  quell. 

"TJioy  were  gliul  to  Wt  the  burdt-u  of  tbnt  i-rrrfM- 
fp<-Rt.'iHl.itioufrymtbcirehoulder!.."-flui/»  Telearaoh 
Aug.  16.  I8ea.  -^         ■^     f  ■ 

re -press' -ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  repressive  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  rci)iessive  m;tiiner;  so  as  to  repress. 

*  re-preve,  v.  &  a.    (Rbprovk,  ».  &  «..] 

*re-priefe,  s.    [Reproof.] 

•re-priev'-al,  s.  [Eng.  rcpriev(e);  -al]  A 
respite,  a  reprieve. 

"III«  [the  aailor'-i)  picppa  are  but  rrprievaUot  his 
dangi-rs.  —Sir  T.  Uvcrburj  .  C/niracterB.  o   7. 

re-prieve',  *  rc-preeve,  "  re-prive,  v.t. 

['llie   same   word   as    .Mid.    En;:.    repreve  =  to 
reprove  (q.v.),  to  reject,  to  disallow.] 

1.  To  grrint  a  reprieve  or  respite  to  ;  to 
suspend  or  delay  the  execution  of  for  a  time. 

"  f/'^of'TO  I  humbly  oravo  your  ni&jratle 
It  to  rcpltjvlo,  and  my  auinie  repmi:" 

Spenntr:  F.  V..  IV.  xilai. 

2.  To  save  or  rescue  from  danger  of  death. 

•'  Nl^bt.  deacending,  from  hla  vengeful  hand. 
nrpriev  d  the  rclica  »X  the  Grecian  band." 

I'opt :  Homer ;  /tiud  x.  MB, 

•3.  To  relieve  for  a  time  from  any  suffering. 

*•  Or  U)  auccour.  or  relipve  hlra. 
Or  from  wanta  oft  to  ri-/irrevt  him." 

Browne  :  .Sh^pheartit  Pipe,  «!.  a 

•4.  To  set  free  ;  to  relieve,  to  acquit. 

"  Unlra<  ht-r  prayem.  whom  hwtv'n  ddlnbta  to  hear 
Aii.l  inv,.*  to  L-nii.t,  rrprirve  Jura  (n.i..  ihu  wrath  ' 
or  gn-atcat  tiijuatice.      tiluUictp.  :  AUt  WeU,  UL  i. 

rS-prlcvo',  5.    (Reprieve,  «.] 

1.  The  suspension  or  delay  of  the  carrving 
out  of  a  sentence  (generally  of  death)  on  a 
prisoner.  It  is  popularly  but  crronerm.sly 
supposed  to  signify  a  pcnnanent  rcmissiou 
or  commutation  of  a  capital  sontenco. 

iJ.'"*  '^/.r/f'Pfl  to  the  wltbdrawlnuof  aaenlenwifor  an 
nt«rval  »( tiirj«  ;  wher.-liv  tho  i-i.,-.,tlun  U  -o"|HUi.l..t 

aftflr  UidiUnpiit;  ai,  whore  thr  JnUge  1.  r..t  »«U.nid 
wl  n  tVo  visnJlct.  or  th^  evidrnce  U  a.,a,>lrlo..,  "r  t h" 
li»Hct,nM.t  to  iu.uffldoi.t;or  ao.nat.iue.  If  It  b«  a 
aiua  1  feJtjny  orauy  fairounble  rtr^un>.t«nc.a  apwar 
ni  the  crfinlnfira  chanicler.  In  or.l.T  to  give  ru/.m  to 
apl'ly  tJ.lbciT.iwn  f-ri-ltbi.ran«haf.|.it*-nr  rondltlmiftl 
IMydiiU.  Or,  ■.■loiMt I y.fjtrfi.i ,„/,!/„  rry,,.  huui  the  uktm 
pienauro  of  tho  crown.  pxprfaa«vl  In  any  way  to  tlin 
oourt  by  whom  th«  eumitlou  la  tij  br  a*ard»<L  Tln» 
la  the  iiKMlo  111  wlilrh  rf,rrirvn  an- ffftirrally  araiit..] 
through  tb«ln(^rventlon  of  oue  </ lb.  aocrtiArlaa  .,f 
Blata  R>-pHrfe»  n.uy  aUo  Ixi  «r  ufc^t.il.ite  t^jU  ■  m  : 
wbcro   a  woman   la  capitally    er.nvict*.!.    and     plraila 


la  caitltally 
:hoiigh    tbia 


her  pr^giwHov:  though  thia  to  m.  cmum  I*,  « 
Jii.I(rm.?nt.  yet  It  la  to  r.-ipite  U>a  oiwutlou  till  *br 
dollverci!  Anotber  can...  of  regular  rr;.r,>w.  to.  If  thr 
olT.-iidor  lK.cou.e  uon  romp..,  bi,-iw«M>  Uis  lu.tgiii.nb 
and  th.award  of  «nJutlon.--flMc*af<,ne.-  (jUn 
bk.  I  v..  ch.  St. 


tbr 


tTtnynenf. , 


a  jshort  interval   of  ease  or 


2.  A  respite ; 
relief. 

•S.  A  temporary  suspension  of  repression 
or  extinction. 

"The  Elrimtnlart  inT«terie«  got  a  rejn-inw  UU  th« 
nU-ri  of  lliwKloAiui  tha  elder.  —fl'd'^Hrton :  IHrine 
U'jatiQH.  bk  11.,  I  4. 

rep-ri-mand',  v.t.  [Fr.  riprimander,  from 
rcprimaTuie  =  a  reprimand  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  reprove  sharply;   to  reprehend,  to 
chide  or  rebuke  for  a  fault. 

"'^»«h«ipd.  one  L'cnUl  Btinimer'adfty. 
To  reprimnnd  tdcm  all  " 

Cawprr     Judsfmenio/ttu-PoeU. 

2.  To  reprove   publicly  and  omcially.  in 
execution  of  a  sentence,  or  order  of  a  superior. 

rep'-ri-mand,  s.  [Fr.  r/primande  (O.  Fr. 
r'-primende),  trom  Lat.  reprimenda  =  &  thing 
that  ought  to  be  repressed,  prop.  fern,  of 
repnjnetulus,  fut  pass.  par.  of  reprivto  =  to 
repress;  8p.  repriinenda,)  A  severe  reproof, 
censure,  or  reprehension  public  or  private: 
rebuke. 


—-  *^^"  *?/*«'■  «'  •J*nie«  waa  a  cold  and  tullan  nrpri. 

mand.  —Macaulay  :  Ultt.  £117..  ch.  vi. 

*  rep -ri- mand' -er, «.    (Eng.  reprimand,  t.  ; 
-er.}    One  who  reprimands. 

**  Theu  %\iiX  tho  owl  unto  hla  reprfjnandsr, 
rajr  sir.  I  have  uo  cticmica  to  alander '" 

««i(VT-.  1B«;.  P.1M. 

•  rep'-ri-mate,  •  rep  ry-mate,  a.     (Lat. 

repnmo  =  to  rrpress.J     To  crush,  to  destroy  ; 
to  deprive  utterly. 

"  Which  must  he  well  i^jplyed.  cnrroct,  and  mtitv 

matf.i  theyr  iii\llce»."— Co;*/ati(/     On -/don;  Ounii/on- 

arjf  <V  Cvrurni/rn*. 

re-print',  v.t.  fPret  re-,  ami  Eng.  prinL  y. 
(4-v.)-] 

1.  Lit. :  To  print  again;  to  print  a  second 
or  new  edition  oC 

'*  1  have  i»een  aom«  of  my  latmura  alrtaon  timei  rt~ 
printed.  —Goldtmith:  £uai/t.    |P»f,) 

2.  Fig.  :  To  renew  the  impression  of. 

"  To  repritU  God's  Image  uiKtu  the  aoal.~~-South  ■ 
Sermoni,  vol.  L.scr.  2, 

re-print.  5.  [Rrprint,  v.]  a  second  or  new 
edition  or  impression  of  a  urinted  work  ;  a  re- 
impression. 

'•T\ii»  nilslea-ling  note  atauda   uncorrected  in  th« 
niectianlcal  reprint  bofore  Ma:'—AtMenwum,  AuguatM, 

t  re-print -er,  s.  [Eng.  reprint,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  repruils  ;  specif.,  a  publislic-r  who  re- 
pnnts  and  publishes  st.indnr<i  works. 

"  Scott  may  not  liiiv*  hren  ikh\e  to  «w  thi-  copy  bBt 
Ijis  reprtnteri  vuuld'—.ithmafum,  Aun  13.  1S84,  p  231. 

re-pri^'-al.  •  re-prls  all.  •re-prU-el,  s. 

[Fr.  represaitle,  from  lUl.  ripresaolia^  from 
ripresa  =  a  reprised  or  takinj;  again  ;  jirop. 
fuui.  of  ripreso,  pa.  par.  of  ripreiuiere  =  to  re- 
prehend, to  take  asain.  from  Lat.  rrprchcndo 
=  to  take  again,  to  reprehend  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  anything  from 
an  enemy  by  way  of  iiidemnihi-ation  or  re- 
taliation for  aometliing  seiajd  and  detiined  by 
him. 

2.  That  which  Is  so  sciwd  or  taken. 

••  That  larKo  reprisal  l)o  might  Justly  claim, 
trvr  prize  Uclfaiulcd  uiil  ISJMjlu-U  ^iniii  ' 

3.  The  same  as  nKcAiTioN  (q.v.). 

4.  Theact  of  retaliating  on  an  enemy  hy  the 
inllicliim  of  sufrering  or  death  on  a  priaonei 
taken  from  him  in  reqnitnl  for  some  act  of  In- 
hnmnnily  perpetrated  by  him. 

5.  Any  taking  by  way  of  retaliation  ;  uy 
Bet  of  severity  done  in  retaliation. 

'■  D^Blroua,  as  It  aciiia,  t<>  mak.  rtprUaU  anoii  dm  ~ 
—  WaUrlanJ      tforkl.  Iv.  «s.  ' 

IT  IMters  of  marque  and  rejtrUal,  LatUrt  of 
mirk  and  reprisal :  [.Maiw».'eI. 

"Til.  Council  of  OUmliiula,  lu  gTMt  InOk-DattoD 
lMUc.1  UlUrt  i)f  mnrk  ■t»,i  tr/n^M,t  luOu.t  Mpaulab 
v«*oIa  —MaaiuLig:  Uiil.  £ni/..  cU   xxiv. 

r6  pri^o',  rS-prize'.  ».  (Fr,  fem.  of  rrprit, 
l>a.  p:ir.  of  rcyniulri  =  to  take  again  ;  Sp.  r»- 
prtwa;  Ital.  ri^»rt«.J 

"  L  Ord.    //inj.  ;  A   taking  by  way   of  re- 
tatJatlun  ur  inilemnillcation  ;  reprlsaL 
"  If  w.  ajnit  ri^-rijr  would  nntr  lio 
Uf  wliat  llic  I.ikI  luunt'd  ui«,ii  titp  ■«..- 

hryiUn     tlind  i  PaHtSn-,  UL  Ml. 

n.  rMAnioal/i/: 

I.  Mariiimr  law:  A  ship  rf  captured  from  an 
enemy  or  piiale.  If  recaptured  within  twenty- 
four  hou™  of  her  enptureKhenimith«n'St<>r«d 
til  h^rownnm  lu  wh"le  ;  If  afler  that  period, 
lawful  prijc  nf  hor  recaptom. 


she  In  till 


^^Ll^tLl^^-J^'- T*-  ?«'"•  o""™--  V«^.  ^n^^:  Ko,  ftom:  thin.  Jhte:  in.  a,:  expect,  ^enophon.  e«lrt.    -U* 
^lan.-tlan  =  Bluuu    -tlen. -.Ion  =  rtftn ; -H«n. -^n -.  ^un.    ^lon.. -ttau..    lonl  .  .1.0..    -So. -dlo.1^  ^L  dT 
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2.  .V'lsonry :  A  ternnised  to  denote  the  return 
of  mouldinss  in  an  internal  angle. 

3.  Law  (PI.):  Yearly  deductions,  duties,  or 
payments  out  of  a  manor  and  lauds,  as  rent- 
charge,  rent-seek,  annuities,  and  the  lilte. 

4.  Miisic :  The  burden  of  a  song. 

*  reprice;  *  re -prize',  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  repris, 

£1.   ji.ir.  of  reprendre  =  to  take  again,  from 
at  rrpnhendo  =  to  take  again,  to  reprehend 
(q.v,).] 

1.  To  take  again  ;  to  retake. 

"  y«  might  reprise  the  armea  Sarpedon  forfeited-" 
Chapman  :  Homer ;  IliaU  vll. 

2.  To  recompense,  to  pay. 

5  J  v"  ""■'.'""^  JecreeJ,  hi.  majeaty'.  gnuitee 
ihould  be  reprued  witl,  other  l^ii.~-<SraM :  Lord 
I  larendon  ;  Life,  li,  2^2. 

■•  re-pris'-tin-ate,  v.t.  (Lat.  n-  =  again, 
and  pnstinus  =  former,  ancient.)  To  restore 
to  a  former  or  pri.stine  condition  or  state. 

■■  re-pris-tin-a'-tion,  s.  [Repristi.vate.i 
The  act  of  restoring  to  a  pristine  or  original 
state  or  condition  ;  the  state  of  being  so  re- 
stored ;  resuscitation. 

■*  ro-prive  (1),  D.f.     [Reprieve.) 

*  re-prive'  (2),  v.t.      [Pref.  re-,  and  Lat.  privo 

=  to  deprive.]    To  take  away. 
"  How  that  my  Lord  from  her  I  would  reprive.' 
^  _  ^P"i3er :  r.  (J..  IL  i.  Si. 

*  re-prize',  s.  &  v.     (Reprise,  s.  &  I'.J 

re-pr6a9h',  *  re-proohe,  v.t.  [Fr.  re- 
procher  (O.  Fr.  reprochirr),  from  a  hypotheti- 
cal Low  Lat.  repropio=  to  bring  near  to, 
hence,  to  cast  in  one's  teeth,  to  object,  from' 
Lat.  re-  =  again,  and  propius,  compar.  of  prope 
=  near  ;  Sp.  reprochar.] 

1.  To  censure  in  opprobrious  terms  ;  to 
charge  virith  a  t'.,:\t  in  severe  terms:  to  cen- 
sure or  upbraid  with  severity,  opprol.riura,  or 
contempt. 

"  If  ye  be  reproached  tor  the  name  of  ChrUt.  hapDy 
are  ye.  —1  Peler  Iv,  14. 

2.  To  find  fault  with. 

I'j'^''' i'?"" ''''°"'''' """  ■  ■  •  >'«p™iirtf<i  with  that 
cold  and  harreu  quality  of  Smirke's  ii.jverty-3tricken 
perpeudicularGuthic.'— iu.f^T-e/ejruj,),,  JuueSl.  1836. 

•  3.  To  disgrace. 

"  I  tb..ueht  your  marriage  fit:  else  ImputAtlon. 
*or  lh.it  he  knew  you.  mi^'ht  reproach  your  life  " 
ShakcKp  :  il^.uure/ar  Measure,  v.  1. 

re-prda9h',  •  re-proch,  *  re-proche,  .«. 

[Kr.   rfproche,    from    rc/iroefter  =  to  reproach 
<i|.v.);  Sp.  reproche.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reproaching;  censure  mingled 
with  opprobrium  or  contempt ;  opprobrious 
or  contumelious  language  addressed  to  any- 
one; severe  censure  or  lilame,  as  for  a  fault. 

"  It  is  made  up  of  boaata.  reproaches,  and  oneera."— 
Macauiaii :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  itvii, 

2.  An  occasion  of  blame  or  censure  ;  shame 
infamy,  disgrace.  ' 

"  God    hath    taken    away    my    reproacK'—OenestM 

*  3.  An  object  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  deri- 
sion. 

"We  are  become  ft  reproach  to  our  neighbour*  "— 
Ptalms  UxiK  a. 

n.  Roman  Ritual  (PI.):  Improperia  ;  a  series 
•of  antiplious  and  responses,  forming  part  of 
the  service  which,  on  Good  Fiiday.  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  usual  daily  Mass.  The  text 
is  partly  in  Lntiu,  partly  in  Greek,  designed 
to  illustrate  the  sorrowful  remonstrance  of 
Our  Lord  with  his  people  for  tlieir  ingratitude. 
These  reproaches  were  first  sung  to  plain- 
chant  melodies,  preserved  in  the  Oraduale 
Romanum,  and  still  extensively  used,  but  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  since  1560,  they  have  been 
sung  to  some  exquisite  faux  bourdons,  to  which 
they  were  adapted  by  Palestrina. 

*  r3-pr6a9li'-a-ble,   "  re-proche-a-ble, 

a.     [IS^ng.  reproach  ;  -able.] 

1.  Deserving  of  reproach. 

2.  Reproachful,  opprobrious,  contumelious, 
disgraceful. 

"  He  also  prohybyt«l  that  any  thinge  shuld  be  red 
or  apoken.  reprochcable  or  l.litaphemous  to  God."— 
Etyol :  Governor,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  U, 

*  re-pr6a9li'-ai-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  reproach- 
able  ;  -ntx,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
proachable. 

*  re-pr6a9h'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  reproach- 
ab(le):  -ly.]  In  a  reproachable  manner;  in  a 
mauner  deserving  of  reproach. 


•  rep'-ro-bate-nesa,  s.     [Eng    reprobate- 

■neas.]    Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  reprobate! 

*  rep'-ro-bat-er,  s.      [Eng.   reprobat(e),  v  ; 
•er.]    One  who  reprobates. 

..".7^*«P**'^'*'''=   reprobater   of    French    model."— 
.yoble;  Continuation  o/ Gr'iinger.  til.  19u. 

'ep-ro-ba'-tlon,    •  rep-ro-ba-cl-on,   s. 

[It.,  from  Lat.  reprobationem,  accus.  of  repro- 


re-proa9h'-er,  s.  [Eng.  reproach,  y. ;  -er.) 
One  who  rej-roaches. 

re-pr6a9h'-flul,  *  re-proch-ful,  *re- 
proch-fiill,  *  re-proche-full,  a.  [Eng. 
reproach;  -full.]  ^ 

1.  Containing  or  expressing  reproach  or 
censure  ;  upbraiding,  scurrilous,  opprobrious 
contumelious,  abusive. 

"  Iieprnac''f„ri  taunts  to  the  debasing  of  va  Iselan- 
aers.  —Hackluyt ,    Voyagei,  1.  58S. 

2.  Expressive  of  reproach. 

"  ■*■    ^°^Y.    ""   8^    "o    reproachful.   Imploring  and 
patient.  tongfeltow     ilites  Standith.  Y. 

3.  Deserving  of  reproach  ;  shameful,  scan- 
dalous, infamous,  base,  vile. 

n     .    „       .         .  "  Thy  punlahment 

He  shall  endure,  by  coming  In  the  flesh 

To  a  reproachful  life."  Hilton .   P.  I.,  xih  406. 

re  -  prda9h'  -  ful  -  ly ,  're  -  proch  -  fnl-ly, 
I  re-proche-flU-ly,  ode.  [Eng.  reproach- 
ful; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  reproachful  manner ;  in  terms  of 
reproach ;  with  rei>roaches. 

T  "  Sy  tbe  Son  of  Man.  we  are  to  underatand  our  Lord 
Jeans  Christ  laiLd  to  apeak  a  word  aeaiuat  him.  win 
be  to  talk  Blightly  and  reproach/ulty^  him."— ifiaro  ■ 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  IL 

2.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  infamously. 

"  "Tbafa  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach  : 
And  HtiaU  I  then  bo  used  reproachfuUs  I" 

Shakesp.     2  Henry  V!..  IL  4. 

•re-prdafh'-fill-ness,  Te-procho-fol- 

nesse,   s.      (Eng.    reproachful;    -iim.?.]      The 
quality  or  state  of  being  reproachful. 

■■  And  this  mannea  huraanitee  and  curteous  be- 
hayeoiu  .  ye  turne  Into  an  occasloa  of  alannderoua 
reprochefuln,s,i."-Cdal :  Luke  rtL  "eious 

re-prdafh'-less,  a.  [Eng.  reproach;  -less.] 
«  ithout  reproach  ;  irreproachable. 

'  re-prob-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  reprobo  =  to  re- 
prove (q.v.).J     ReprovaUe. 

il.3?  n'?''°,5'  "'"  '"  ""  reprol>able.--llede  ms  and 
be  nott  M  rothc.  p.  44. 

•  rep'-r6-ba-9Jr,  s.  [Eng.  reprobafte);  -cy.] 
■I  he  quality  or  state  of  a  reprobate  :  wicked- 
ness. 

"  Id  hla  present  state  of  r»probaey.''~S.  BrtuJU  ■ 
Foot  tiT  l^ualily.  iL  ISi.  '       n.  «rw»a». 

*  rep'-r6-ban9e,  s.  [Lat.  reprobans.  pr.  par 
of  reprobo  =  to  reprove  (q.v.).]  Reprobation, 
damnation.  ' 

"  FaU  to  reprobance.'  Shattsp.  :  OtheOo,  T.  3. 

rep'-ro-bate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  rrprotaJiis,  pa 
par.  of  reprobo  =  to  censure,  to  reprove  (q.v.).  j 

A.  vis  adjective ; 
*  1.  Not  capable  of  enduring  proof  or  trial  ■ 

not  of  standard  purity  or  fineness  ;  disallowed' 
rejected.  ' 

T^^.ft.'^t'^'f  ".'TfC;'"".."'"  ■*"  'bem.  becauaethe 
Lord  hath  rejected  them.  —Jeremiah  ri.  30. 

2.  Abandoned  in  sin  ;  lost  to  virtue  or  grace- 
morally  abandoned  ;  profligate,  depraved.       ' 

.  Jj'^'  ■«P»"'«  'S''eU'S  "'  'bo  aouls  of  the  rtghteoua 
and  the  reprobate.-— ttoriiey    Sermons,  vol  ii..  aer.  w. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  lost  to  virtue  and 
shame  ;  a  very  profligate  or  abandoned  person  • 
one  who  is  abandoned  to  sin  ;  a  wicked  de- 
praved wretch. 

"The  very  reprobates  from  God."-«<if«.-  Imaie.  pt  U. 

rep'-ro-bate,  v.t.    (Reprobate,  a.] 

L  To  express  disapproval  of  with  detesta- 
tion or  marks  of  extreme  dislike  ;  to  condemn 
strongly. 

"  Spain  and  Rome  loudly  reprobated  the  cruelty  of 
turning  a  aavage  and  licentious  soldiery  loose  on  ,ui 
unoffending  people,"- Jfacoufa,  .■  Blst.  i'n^.  ch   vi. 

*  2.  To  disallow,  to  disapprove,  to  reject. 

„r','^rS  ??  5'"''V?',"''' ''  '■'P'°>""'d  and  dlaillowed 
of  in  law  ;  I  do  not  believe  it.  unless  the  deed  apwars  " 
—Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*3.  To  abandon  to  wickedness,  vice,  and 
eternal  punishment. 

^  Approbate  and  reprobate : 

Scots  Law :  To  take  advantage  of  one  part 
of  a  deed,  and  reject  the  rest.  This  is  incom- 
petent. A  deed  must  be  taken  altogether  or 
rejected  altogether. 


batio,  from  reprobatus  =  reprobate  (q  v  )  •  Sp, 
rfproSacioa;    Ital.   reprobazione,   reproitL^cnu 
riirrovazio}Le.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reprobation,  or  of  disapproving 
with  marks  of  extreme  dislike. 

2.  The  sUite  of  being  reprobated  ;  coudemni- 
tion,  censure,  rejection. 

.J,'  ^?*  a  brand  of  repr.^balion  on  dipt  poetry  and  fftUe 
coin.  —Dryden.    ( 7'odd  )  •-    i~^    7  »mu  iwm 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Eccles.  Law:  The  propounding  of  ex- 
ceptions to  facts,  persons,  or  things. 

2.  Thecl. :  The  word  reprobation  does  not 
occur  in  the  A.V.  or  R.V.  Reprobate  occura 
both  as  an  adjective  (Jer.  vi.  30 ;  Rom  i  28  • 
2  Tmi.  iii.  8  ;  Titus  i.  16)  and  as  a  substantive 
(V  Cor.  xiii.  5,  6,  V).  Reprobatio  was  u.sed  by 
Tertullian  (Apol.  xiii.),  adopted  by  the  Swiss 
theologians,  and  Anglicised  as  reprobation. 
Ihe  doctnne  is  thus  stated  in  the  mslminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  iii.  7,  the  name  reproba- 
tion, however,  not  being  used  : 

-^'.'^''  ™,'  °'  '°"'l<''><t  [i '..  all  but  the  elect)  God 
was  pleased  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  whereby  he  eitendetli  or  wlthboldeth 
mercy  as  he  pleaseth.  for  the  glory  of  his  s.jverjgn 
l»wer  over  his  creatures  to  i«ua  by,  and  to  ord Jn 
them  to  dlshi.nour  and  wrath  for  their  aln.  to  the 
praise  of  his  glorious  grace." 

Calvinists  adduce  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
Rom.  IX.  11-22 :  1  Thcss.  v.  9 ;  1  Pet  ii.  8  ■ 
Jude  4,  &c.  The  17th  Article  teaches  the  pre- 
destination U>  life  of  "  those  whom  he  [GodI 
liath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,"  and 
IS  silent  as  to  the  fate  of  others. 

r.'.^V'r'r^^J?'"^,  '""''.  !?'i'  ^  »c<!ommodated  to 
l.ods  predestluatlon.  yet  it  la  the  scope  of  that  text 
«r»^'»'  'J"  '^""'i'"'/''"'  "I  «ny  ma.',  to  heU  fir.."- 
aramhatt :  .lyainst  Bobbes. 

"  rep-ro-ba'-tlon-er,  s.  [Eng.  reprobation  ■ 
-er.] 

Thtol.  :  One  who  believes  in  or  supporta 
the  doctrine  of  the  reprobation  of  the  non- 
elect. 

„.'i,^'i^  *°I^  **'  sanctified  reprobationerswt  abonad 
with.  —South :  Sermons,  vol,  ill.,  ser.  11. 

rep'-ro-ba-tive,  a.  (Eng.  reprobal(e)  ;  -ive.] 
Of  or  i«rtaining  to  reprobation  ;  containing 
or  expressing  reprobation;  condemning  in 
strong  terms. 

•  rep'-ro-ba-tor,  s.    (Lat) 

Scofs  Law:  An  action  instituted  for  the 
purpo.se  of  convicting  a  witness  of  perjury 
or  of  proving  that  he  was  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions of  agency,  enmity,  partial  counsel,  or 
the  hke. 

'^P'-'O-har-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  reiirobat(e) ;  -on.\ 
Ihe  same  as  Reprobative  (q.v.). 

re-pr6-dU9e',  v.t  [Pref.  re-,  »nd  Eng.  pro- 
dlict,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  produce  again  or  anew  ;  to  renew  the 
production  of;  to  generate,  as  offspring. 

J  "  ^J*^  t  person   onoo  annihilated   could  be  repro- 
duced.-Sp.  aorsley  :  Sermons,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  84.^^^ 


2.  To  yield  again  ;  to  return. 


„»„Z^.V'^  f  f  V  <!0"''>"ne.  reprodudng  with  • 
profit  the  whole  value  ol  their  annual  couaSmption." 
—imith:   iTeaJth  o/ Aations,  i,k.  li..cb.  V. 

3.  To  represent  to  the  memory  or  ima-rina- 
tion  ;  to  portray,  to  represent :  as.  To  repro- 
duce a  scene  on  canvas,  to  reproduce  a  play  on 
the  stage. 

re-pr6-dU9'-er,  s.    [Eng.  reprorluc(e) ;  -er.] 
Oue  who  or  that  which  reproduces. 

"The  reproducer  of  thia  fatal  acheme."-fiur*«  • 
American  Taxation. 

re-pro-duc-tlon,  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng 
prixtuclion(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  reproducing,  or  of  yielding, 
presenting,  or  producing  anew. 

'.'  '^^^  experiment  about  the  reproduction  ol  salt 
petrt.'-Boyle:   llorks.iiLci.  "i  ~ui, 

2.  Specif. :  The  process  by  which  new  indi- 
viduals are  generated,  and  the  perpetu.ition  of 
species  insured;  the  pro.-ess  by  which  new 
organisms  are  reproduced  from  'those  already 
existing. 

"  Jbere  la  also  a  reproduction  of  mankind,  hnt  not 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  proiiagation  as  now."— 
Hale  ■  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  217. 

If  Reproduction  of  animals  is  of  two  kinds, 
sexu.il  (Gamooenesis,  Homooenesis)  and 
non-sexual  (XenooenesisJ.  The  former  is 
efl'ected  by  the  contact  of  a  germ  cell  or 
ot'um  and  a  sperm  cell  or  sperinalozooid. 
When  the  former  is  present  in  a  female  aid 
the  latter  in  a  male,  the  species  is  said  to  be 


I 
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dioecioufl  ;  when  tliere  is  only  one  iodividual, 
tlie  terms  used  are  hermaphrodite,  andro- 
g)'nous,  or  iDonoecious.  Nou-sexual,  agamic, 
or  asexual  reproductWin  is  by  gemnrntion  and 
tlshion,  by  intcnial  gemmation,  by  altertm- 
tiori  of  generations,  or  l>y  parthinogfiirsis 
(q.v.).  In  planU  also  tliere  is  a  sexu;!!  and 
an  asexual  reproduction.  The  former  is  by 
germ  cells  or  oospheres,  the  latter  by  s|>orea, 
gemmif,  bulbils,  conidia,  buds,  gonidia,  kc. 

3.  That  which  is  reproduce*!,  revived,  or 
pn'seiit<'d  anew  :  as,  The  play  is  not  new  but 
K  reproduction. 

^  Hfproduction  of  parts:   [ReoenebationJ. 

ro-pro-duc  tivo,  re  pro-diic'-tor-^,  a, 

(  I'rL'f.  re-,  aii'l  Eng.  )>roductii'f,  productory 
(q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with  re- 
production ;  tending  or  having  the  power  to 
roprodti'-e:  as,  the  reproductive  organs,  the 
veproductive  system. 

reprodactlve- cells,  5.  pL 

Hot.  :  Cells  which  ai-l  in  the  process  of  re- 
production.    Tliey  may  be  sexual  or  asexual. 

reprodnotlve-facnity,  t. 

Metaph. :  (See  extract). 

"  Thl»  Reproductive  FarnUy  1b  governed  by  tlie  I»Wi 
which  r<^nliit«  tht  bucccmIoii  of  our  tliought*.  .  . 
II  \\fw  l»w»are  allowed  to  operate  withuut  the  iiiter- 
T«iitlort  of  tlie  wjll,  tills  faculty  may  be  called  flugcfti. 
tloii  .ir  Spontaneous  i^uggcitlon  :  whereaa.  tf  (t|i|>Ile<i 
uniler  tlie  Influence  of  the  will,  It  will  projwrly  ohUin 
the  nHHje  of  Reniiniicence  or  RecoUecUon."— ifamit- 
ton  .   Metaphytics  led.  J/arue/),  IL  12. 

•  re  pro-miss'-lon  (ss  as  sh),  "  re-pro- 
mys-sl-oun,  s.  ILat.  rtpromissio.]  A  re- 
iieuf.i  promise. 

"  Aiid  he  lileMjde  this  Abraham  which  ;hadda  r#- 
promytiiount."  —  Ific/ife  :  EbrrwU  vli. 

•  re-pro-miil'-gate,  v.t.  [Prf f.  re-,  and  Eng. 
promulgate  (q.v.).]  To  promulgate  or  publish 
again ;  to  republish. 

re  pro-Httiil-ga'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Km;;.  prf'Ttiulgfttion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  rpjiro- 
mul^ating  ;  a  second  orrenewed  promul^aliou. 

re  proof,  '  re-preet  "  re-prefe.  '  re- 
prlef.  •  re  proef, '  ro-prof,  *  re  prout 

•  re-prove,  s.    [itEPK'jvE,  v.\ 

1.  An  expression  of  blame  or  censure  ad- 
dressed to  a  person;  blame  spoken  to  the 
face;  censure,  reprfhension,  chiding,  repri- 
mand, blame,  admonition  for  a  fault. 

"A  fool  dMplMth  bis  fathei's  instmctlon.  but  hB 
that  reirardeln  re/rrotif  Is  prudent."-  Pruarrbt  iv.  (. 

•2.  Confutation,  refiitition,  disproof. 

"  Id  the  reproqf  ot  thtn  lies  the  JcBt." 

&hak€*}>. :  1  Henry  !V.,  IL  I. 

•3.  Contradiction. 

"  Your  reproof  \m  loninthlng  t4X)  round." 

ahaketp  :  Btnry  »'.,  It.  L 

•  4.  Rei»roacl),  bhiine. 

•re  prov'-a-ble,     '  ro-prove-a-We,    a. 

[Eng.  reprov{e);  -able.]  Dc-ierving  of  rfi>roof 
or  reprehension ;  worthy  to  be  reproved  ; 
blamable,  blameworthy,  censurable. 

"  Their  unconcemedoeM  for  religion  and  the  thlngi 
of  OmI.  nitxht  be  the  1«m  rtpruveable."— Sharp :  Ser- 
mon*. voL  r.  ser   10. 

•  rfi-prov'-a  ble-nSss, ».  [VAx^.rtprovahle: 
-7t*i.s-.)  The*'itia!iiy  or  state  of  being  reprov- 
able ;  blameworthint'ss. 

•  r^prov'-a-blj',  adv.  [Eng.  reprovah(le) ; 
•ly.\  In  a  ri*pr"vable  or  blame  vsurthy  manner; 
80  as  to  deserve  reproof. 

*rS-prdV-al,  s.  (Eng.  repTov{e);  -al.)  The 
act  uf  re|)roVihg  ;  reproof,  admonition. 

"  Id  niaklug  any  araall  rfrprovaJ  sweet." 

aidttry:  Arcadia,  bk.  tlL 

r8-prdve',  "  re-preve,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  reprover 
(Ft.  riprouver),  from  Lat.  reprobo  ~  to  tiis- 
approve,  to  condemn  :  re-  =agiiin,  and  probo 
to  test,  to  prove.]    [Rkpbohate,  a.] 

1.  To  rebuke  to  the  fice  ;  to  charge  with  a 
fault ;  to  chide,  to  blame,  to  censure,  to 
rcpreiiend.    ((Jentsis  xx\.  'J5.) 

•2.  To  convict;  to  convince,  as  of  a  fault. 


3.  To  expn-ss  disapproval  of. 

"  ll«  neyther    r^profni  the   ordln 

yther  cTidemnea  th«  tMtlngva  of  other  maii."- 


"  II«  neyther    r^nropfnf  the   ordlna(inc«    .if  John. 

ni-ylher  ciideinnea 

Vdal     Uatth»>t  Is. 


4.  To  servo  to  admonish  ;  to  act  as  a  re- 
proof  to. 
•  5.  To  refute,  to  disprove. 

"  RtproM  my  allcfintlon  If  tou  can." 

Kh.ike4p   ,   3  Henry  ('/,.  HI.  L 


*  re-prove,  *.    [Reproof.] 

pe-proV-or,  «.  [Eng.  reprov(e);  •tr.]  One 
who  reproves  ;  one  who  or  that  which  blames 

or  finds  fault. 

"  Iq  the  numerooi  tribe  of  polite  vicos.  there  are 
•till  S'>mfl  hii.-iiiT  In  the  fasliiju  than  ot)irr«,  and 
theri-fore  cap-U-le  of  a  U'eller  defence,  and  dr«rr^iiii[ 
of  a  utronifcr  ndlcute  OD  l\ie  reprover.' —  H'arburtvn . 
)y<,rkt,  vol  X.,  scr.  2i 

re-prov'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Reprovk,  v.] 

re-prov'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  reproving;  -Zy.J 
In  a  reproving  manner;  with  reproofs. 

re-prune'i  v.t.  [I*ref.  «-,  and  Eng.  prune,  v. 
(q.v.).j     To  prune  again  or  anew.    (Lit.  £  jig.) 

"  Acprunf  apricot*  and  (teaches,  saving  as  many  of 
th«  vounh'  likelieet  sbooKas  are  well  placed."— i.'M-'yn.' 
Kalcttd^ir  ;  Juty 

*  rep'-sil-ver,  s.     [Eng.  reap,  and  silver.] 

Feudal  Imw  :  Money  paid  by  servile  tenants 
to  their  lord,  to  be  quit  of  the  service  of  reap- 
ing his  corn  or  grain. 

rep'-tant,  a.  [Lat.  reptans,  pr.  par.  of  repto  = 
to  cre'ep.] 

1,  Bot.  :  Creeping  and  rooting. 

2.  Zool. :  Creeping,  crawling,  reptatory. 

*  rep-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat  reptatio,  from  repta- 
tum,  sup.  of  rp/)M  =  to  creep ;  Fr.  reptation.] 
The  act  of  rreeping  or  crawling,  as  serpents 
aud  other  Reptilia. 

"  Reptation  lis]  a  mode  of  proKresslon  by  advaselDg 
succeaslTely  pnrta  of  the  trunk  which  occujjy  the 
place  of  the  anterior  jiarts  which  are  carried  forwards. 
as  In  serpeut«.  The  t'Tni  Is  also  applied  t^j  the  slow 
prin^e^-**!"!!  of  thuse  animals  whose  extremities  are  so 
fihort  that  the  body  touches  the  fround.'— Ow«n,  is 
Branda  4  Cox, 

rep'-t^-tor-JT,  o.    [Reptation.] 

Zool.  :  Creeping,  crawling,  reptant. 

[Fr.,  from    I^at.  reptiUm, 


■■  crawling,  from  reptus,  pa. 
:  to  creep  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  reptil ;  Jul. 


rep'-tile,  a.  k  s. 

accus.  of  reptilis 
\>»r.  of  repo 
rettile.] 
Am  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Creeping,  crawling;  moving  on  the 
belly  or  on  smaill,  short  legs  ;  reptant,  repta- 
tory. 

"  Cleanse  batts  from  filth,  to  give  a  temptlns  glosa, 
Cherlab  the  sullied  rcf'tiU  race  with  moss. 

«'«y  -■  Rural  aporlM,  i.  1«7. 

2.  Fig.  :  Grovelling,  low,  mean,  base,  vul- 
gar :  as,  a  reptile  crew. 

B,  As  sithstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  An  animal  which  moves  on  its 
bplly,  or  on  small,  short  legs,  as  a  snake,  a 
lizard,  a  centipede,  a  cnt«ri)illftr,  &c.     (II.] 

"  lie  that  has  humanity,  forewaru'd. 
Will  tread  aside  and  kt  the  r>-f>(ile  live ," 

Ciftcfer      Ta4k.  \i.  M7. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  grovelling,  low,  mean,  base  per- 
son ;  a  mean,  low  wretch. 

"  It  would  l>e  the  hlsheat  folly  and  arrotrance  In  the 
reptile  man."—  Warburton  :   tVorkt,  vol.  ix,,  ser.  T. 

IL  Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  modern 
class  Reptilia(q.v.).  Itwas  formerly  of  much 
wider  signitlcatiun.     [A.  l.J 

"  In  some  of  the  most  Important  characters  .  .  . 
reprHet  agree  with  birds,  as  in  th«  pre«once  of  a  single 
occipital  condyle,  a  complex  lower  law  articulated  to 
the  skull  by  a  quadratv  l^oue.  and  nucleated  blooih 
corpuscles  ,  ,  .  .  At  the  present  ep'ich.  Indeed,  birds 
are  strikliiRly  difltrentiatiMJ  from  rejitHet.  hut  the  dis- 
ciivi-ncs  within  recent  years  o(  a  number  of  extinct 
birds  with  KeptllUn  cliaractir  dfTi-r  ample  evidence 
that  birds  are  the  descr?idanU  df  some  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Reptilian  t.v|>c  In  which  the  puwer 
of  flli(ht  was  ilevolojuvl.  and  with  It  other  anatiMnlrid 
r>ecuriarftieR  by  which  birds  are  now  dliiUiiituUhcd 
from  llvins  rcptUe^'St.  0.  Mivart,  In  Kncyc.  lirit. 
(cd.  iithi,  zx.  1(2. 

"  rSp'-tl-leS.  f.  pi.    [Lat.,  niasc.  or  fern.    pi. 

of  re.ptdi-i.]     [Reptile.] 

Z<"'l.  :  An  order  of  Linnreus's  class  Am- 
phibia (n.v.).  It  contained  the  following 
genera  :  lestudo(Ilft<'en  species),  Rana  (seven- 
teen  species),  Dnico (two species),  anil  I-iieerta 
(forty-eight  species,  including  six  Uatrachians). 
[Serpektes.] 

rdp  tQ-X-o,  s.  pi.   [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of  rtptHis.] 

(KEITiLE.]' 

I.  Zool. :  A  class  of  Huxloy's  vertebrate 
section  Waiiropsidft  (q-v.).  They  are  cold- 
blooded, o\iiiar"Us,  or  ovovivipnrous.  Verte- 
brate anlmalK  having  the  skin  covered  with 
HCiiles  or  Hcnt^'s.  Heart  with  two  auricles, 
ventricular  rhamU'r  incompletely  divided. 
IleHpiiiitloii  takes  place  by  lungs  ;  respiratory 
inovi-meiits   slow   and    Irregular.       Intestinal 


tnct  and  urogenital  organs  open  into  a  com- 
mon cloaca.  When  the  api»endicular  f-arts  of 
the  skeleton  are  present.  th<jsternum  is  never 
replaced  by  menibntnebone.  aud  the  posterior 
sternal  ribs  are  attached  to  a  median  pro- 
longation of  the  sternum.  The  nietalars&l 
bones  are  not  anchylosed  among  theniselvet 
or  with  the  distal  tarsal  bone.  The  fcetus  ia 
enclosed  in  an  amnion  and  allant^^is,  and 
nourished  from  the  vitellus.  Its  literature 
dates  from  Aristotle  (b.c.  384-322).  Some  pro- 
gre.ss  in  rlassilication  was  made  by  Ray  (102S- 
1705)  and  Linnnnis  O'07-78).  [Amphibia] 
Brongniart,  in  1799,  first  recognized  the  cha- 
racters by  which  the  iSatrachia  (q.v.)  differ 
from  other  reptiles,  and  form  a  natural 
pnssage  to  the  lisbcs.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  Oppel,  Dumeril,  and  Cuvicr 
worked  assiduously  on  the  m:iterial  accumu- 
lated in  the  Paris  Museum,  and  were  followed 
by  Blainville,  Merrem,  L-itreille,  Gray,  and 
Wngler.  In  1854  api)earefi  the  ninth  and  last 
volume  of  the  E-rpitologie  GerUraU  of  DumirJl 
and  Bibron,  having  l)eeu  twenty  years  in  pro- 
gress. In  1803,  in  his  Ilunterian  Lectures, 
Huxley  adopted  the  term  Sauroids  for  that 
division  of  the  Vertebrates  which  he  after- 
wards called  Sauropsida.  He  divides  tha 
Reptilia  (Anal.  Vert.,  p.  196)  into  the  follow- 
in;;  orders  :  Chelonia.  Plcsiosauria,  Lacertilia, 
Ophidia.  Ichthyosaiiria,  Crocodilia.  Difyno- 
dontia,  Ornithoscelida,  and  Pterosauria.  Owen 
makes  reptiles  proper  the  highest  of  the  five 
sub-classes  into  which  he  Ilnally  divided  his 
Hiematocrya  with  nine  orders. 

Ichthyopt^rypia  (eitlnct).  Saaropterygia  (extinct), 
Anoinodoutia  (extinct!.  Chelonia.  Ijicrrtilm  l"itb  the 
cxtirii-t  MosaMorus).  Ophidia,  Crocodllln  iwith  the 
extinct  TelcosauruB and  StrepaosiKiudylua),  Dinoeauiia 
(extinct),  and  Pterosauria  (extinct!. 

Prof.  Mivart  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th>,  xx. 
442-45)  divides  the  Reptilia  into  the  following 
ten  orders  : 

Ichthyopt«rygla  (extinct).  Anomodontia  (extinct), 
Dinosauria  (extinct),  Ortilthos;turia  (extinct).  Troco- 
dilia.  Rhynchocephalla,  Sauro  pterygia,  Lacertilia, 
Opbidla.  and  Chelonia. 
2.  Pal(rnnt. :  The  first  api>earance  of  reptilea 
Is  believed  to  be  indicated  by  remains  of  a 
marine  Saurian  (Ensam^tis  acadianus)  of  Car- 
boniferous age.  Froterosaurus  is  found  In 
the  Permian.  In  Mesozoic  times  the  Rep- 
tilian type  apjtears  in  such  variety  and  in 
such  a  high  stJtte  of  development  that  this 
era  has  Iwen  distinguished  as  the  Reptilian 
age.  In  the  Trias  large  marine  Saurians  and 
Dinosaurs  are  met  with  ;  the  more  gigantic 
forms  were  developed  in  the  Jurassic  period  ; 
and  the  classatlained  its  highest  culmination 
in  the  Chalk  Sir  R.  Owen's  Hritish  Fossil 
Reptiles  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject 
with  whicli  it  deals. 

rep-tfl'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  reptili(a);  Eng. 
:idj.  suff,  -an.] 

A.  As  atlj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Reptilia 
or  reptiles. 

"  A  vertical  longitudinal  section  ot  a  reptUian 
tkiilV—DaUy  Chronide.  Sept.  U.  18S5. 

B.  As  fubst. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
class  Reptilia;  a  reptile. 

reptilian-age,  s.    [Reptilia,  II.  2.] 

rep-tX-Uf -er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  reptile;  i  con- 
nect., and  I>at.  /ero  —  to  beju-.J  Producing  or 
containing  reptiles. 

"  The  age  ot  the  reptiltferoiu  iuidatoDe  of  ElglD.'*— 
thiily  Chronicle,  Sejil  H.  IBftft. 

rep-tJ-liv'-or-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  reptile;  i  con- 
iie<'t.,  and  Lat.  iv>ro  =  to  devour.]   Devouring 

or  feeding  on  reptiles. 

"Tlie  other  hird  Is  plsclvoroni  and  rtptUtforout, 
and  destroys  uo  end  ot  trvf*.  ILiArds.  aud  the  llke.'^ 
field.  April  *.  19W. 

rSp-t6-m5n'-&8f  s.    [Lat.  repto  =  tn  creep, 

and  tnoiuis  ('t-^'-)-J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  RhlzoflagelJata,  with  a 
single  species,  lirpt'^nonas  caitdato,  found  in 
hay-infusions  and  among  decaying  groaa. 

rfip-td'-nX-^,  ».  [Named  after  numphrey 
Ilopton,  1762-1818,  the  "  LiunlseapegardPner.'T 


Bot.  :  A  isenus  of  Theophrastere.  Only 
nown  8|>pciea,  lientoniii  huxi/oliu,  a  snmfl 
treu,  witii  very  hard  wood,  from  hills  in  the 


nruth  of  India.  The  round,  black  dniiK'Soro 
eaten  by  the  natives  uf  India  and  Afglianistan. 

rh  piib'-Uo,    *  r6  piib'  Uok,    '  ro  pab- 

llque,  ».  [Fr.  rfpuhHiue,  troui  Lat.  respub- 
lira  :=  a  commonweAlth  :  rrj  =  an  affair,  and 
pubticn,  feni.  sing,  of  ptihUeus  =  public  (q.v.)  ; 

Sp.  rrindili'-ti ;   Un\.  repuNira,  rfjnihbtica.] 


boU.  b6^ ;  poiit.  j^^l ;  oat,  90U.  chorus,  fhln,  bengb ;  go,  gom ;  tbin,  (bis ;  aln,  09 ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^t,    pta  =  C 
-Qloa,  -tlon  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shUn;  -(ion,  -ylon  =  zhi^    -clous,  -tloos,  -slous  -  shiis.    -ble,  -dlo,  ^c  =  bpl,  d^L 


republican— repulsion 


•  1.  The  common  or  public  weal  or  good. 

"The  world  is  full  of  vanity  ;  and  foml  fijols 
Prvmiae  tbflmselv^s  a  oame  from  bnildtiig  chnrchea, 
Oruiytlime  thAt  tends  to  th«  ritpuAhc. 

itandolph     ilusei   LAxjkmg  Glaxt,  IIL  1. 

2.  A  commoDwealth ;  a  form  of  political 
constitution  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
vested,  not  in  an  hereditary  ruler,  but  in  the 
hands  either  of  certain  privileged  members  of 
the  commuTiity  or  of  the  whole  community. 
Theoretically,  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
form  of  a  republic  is  a  state  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  community  meet  in  public 
assembly  to  enact  laws,  and  transact  all  other 
national  business.  Such  a  system  is,  how- 
ever, practicable  only  in  very  small  states, 
end  has,  therefore,  given  way  in  all  modern 
republics  to  the  representative  system — that 
is,  one  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  rulers  chosen  periodically  by  and  from  the 
whole  b<')dy  of  the  people,  or  by  their  repre- 
sentatives assembled  in  a  congress  or  national 
assembly,  as  in  the  present  French  republic. 
Tlie  republics  of  Veuiee  and  Genoa  were  ex- 
clusive oligarchies,  the  supreme  power  being 
vested  in  the  nobles  or  a  few  privileged 
persons.  The  republics  of  the  United  States 
aiid  Switzerland  are  federal  republics— that 
is,  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  states 
bound  together  by  treaty,  subject  to  a  ceutral 
government  for  all  national  purposes,  but 
having  powers  of  seIf-^o'*ernmeQt  in  matters 
affecting  individual  states. 

*  3.  One's  country  at  large ;  tiie  state,  the 
public. 

"  Aud  life,  state,  glory,  all  tbey  gain, 
Couut  tiie  r-epubiicitt,  not  tlieir  own." 

BcM,  Jontan. 

^  Rejrubtic  of  letters:  The  collective  body  of 
■    men  of  letters  and  learning. 

Te-pub'-lx-can,  a.  &.  *.     [Fr.  ripublicaiTi.} 
A*  As  culjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  republic ;  consist- 
ing of  or  constituting  a  republic. 

"A  r-'pubHrnn  govennnent  is  that  In  which  the 
body,  or  ouly  a  part  o(  the  ijeople.  ia  possessed  of  t)io 
aiApreme  power.  —JIunCetiiuieu  :  &pirit  (if  Lawi.hk.  iL, 
eh.  i. 

2.  Consomnt  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
principles  of  a  republic :  as,  republican 
opinions. 

B*  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  favours  or  advocates  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 

"  Celebral-.ed  in  1j[»  uwu  neighbourhood  as  a  v«h6. 
ment  repubitciin." — ilacitday :  BiiU  Kng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party  (q.v.). 

%  (1)  Black  Repiiblicam :  A  name  applied  to 
the  Republicans  by  the  pro-slavery  party  of 
tlie  states,  because  they  resu-tod  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  any  state  where  it  was 
not  already  recognized. 

(2)  lUd  Republican  :  [Red]. 

Republican-party,  s.  In  United  States 
politirs  a  name  applied  to  that  preat  party  whi^  h 
advocates  aud  Bustains  the  pdicy  of  protectiuu 
of  American  manufacturing  interests  agaiutt 
European  cumpelition^and  the  stiengtheuing 
of  the  central  government.  It  is  thus  oppo?td 
to  the  Democratic  paity,  which  sustains  the 
policy  of  free  trade  and  of  state  rights.  Tlie 
Republican  party  arose  shortly  before  the  Civil 
War,  and  opposed  the  institution  of  slavery. 

rS-pub'-lic-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  republican; 
'i$m.] 

1.  A  republican  form  or  system  of  govem- 
mtnt. 

"  To  innetioQ  aoccMslve  acts  Inconsistent  with  pure 
RepublicanismJ'—Ditili/  Telegraph.  J aae  23,  ISdfi. 

2.  Attachment  to  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  republican  sentiments. 

"  Milton's  repii'iFii^amsm  wda,  I  am  afraid,  founde<1 
In  b.'ttred  of  greatucsa.  and  a  eulleti  deiure  of  udepend- 
eBc^'—JohTuon  :  Life  of  Jf  titan. 

re-pub'-Uc-an-ize,  vX  [Eng.  republican; 
-ize.]  To  convert  to  republican  views  or 
sentiments. 

*  re-pub-U-car'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  republic; 
-arian  ]    A  republican. 

" /i«publicarians  who  would  make  the  Prince  of 
Orange  like  a  Stattholder."— ft'clvn  r  Ifiaru.  Jan,  15, 
168a 

•re-pub'-U-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  r«.,  and  Lat. 
vuhiiA:ntus,  \xx.  par.  of  publico=.tQ  publish 
(q.v.).]  To  set  forth  aJresh.  iHackei  ;  Lik  of 
Wmiams,  i,  137.) 

ro-pub-W-ca'-tioa,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
publication  (q.v.),] 


L  Ordinary  Langim^e: 

1.  The  act  of  republishing  something  pre- 
viously published ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
published. 

2.  The  act  of  pabliahing  or  making  public 
again  or  anew  ;  a  second  publication. 

"Tlie  Gns£>el  Itself  ia  only  a  repiMicution  of  the 
religiou  of  nature."— trarftunon.-  OiBina  L^ation. 
bk,  ii..  ch.  iJL 

3.  The  reprint  ia  one  country  of  a  work 
published  in  another. 

II.  Lauy;  A  second  public-ition  of  a  former 
will,  after  cancelling  or  revoking. 

re-piib'-^dsh,  v.t,     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  pu&. 

Zis/i  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  jiublish  again  or  anew;  to  make 
public  again. 

2.  To  publish  or  print  again,  as  a  foreign 
reprint. 

"TTiis  booke  Is  extant,  published  by  warrant,  and 
republished  by  ci-oimana  this  present  ytap*?." — 
—Jlountague :  Appeals  to  CiBtar,  ch,  iv 

H.  Law:    To   revive,  as  a  will    revoked, 

either  by  re-execution  or  a  codicil. 

"  Noaf'er-pnpcbased  lands  passed  undersncb  device. 
uoJese,  aub&equeut  to  the  purchase  or  contract,  tlie 
devisor  rep((6;isRerf  hla  win.  —Blackttone :  Comment., 
bk.  li..  ch-  20. 

*  re-pub '-Hsh-er,  «.  [Pref,  re-,  and  Eng. 
publisher  (q.v.).]  One  who  republishes.  {U'ar- 
burtoji :  Doct.  Grace,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iiL) 

*  re-pu'-^-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  repudiiate); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  repudiated  or  re- 
jected ;  tit  to  be  repudiated. 

*  re-pu'-di-at,  *  re-pu'-di-ate,  a.  [Re- 
pudiate, V.]'  Rt-putliated,  rejecled. 

"  For  his  deformite  repudiat  and  put  by  fruin  the 
crouue  xoy^V—Hall:  Benry  IV.  (an,  ll. 

re-pu'-di-ate,  v,i.  [Lat.  repudiatii^,  pa.  par. 
of  r?p\idio  =  to  put  away,  to  reject,  from  re- 
pudixim.  =  a  casting  away,  a  divorce,  lit.  —  a 
rejection  of  that  of  which  one  is  asli.imetl, 
from  re-  =  back,  again,  and  pudct  =  it  shames  ; 
pudor  =  shame.] 

1.  To  cast  away ;  to  reject,  to  disavow,  to 
renounce. 

"Servitude  is  to  be  repudiated  with  greater  care  by 
XiS."—Pri/nne:  Sovereigns  Potoer,  pL  iv,,  p.  6i 

*  2.  To  put  away  ;  to  divorce. 

"His  separation  from  Terenti.-v.  whom  he  repudiated 
not  long  atletvra.rd.' —  Boiingbroke :  /tvjiactiont  upon 
Exile. 

3.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  pay,  as  a 
debt ;  specif.,  to  disown  or  disclaim,  as  debts 
contracted  by  a  former  government  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  time. 

re-pu-di-a'-tton,  *  re-pu-di-a-cl-on,  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.   rtpudiationem,   accus,   of  re- 
pudiatio^  from  repmliatus,  pa.  par.  of  repudio 
=  to  repudiate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp,  repiuliacion.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  repudiating,  rejecting,  or  re- 
nouncing ;  renunciation ;  the  state  of  being 
repudiated. 

2.  The  putting  away  of  a  wife,  or  a  woman 
betrothed ;  divorce. 

"There  is  thia  diffierence  between  a  divorce  and  a 
r^jtdiation,  that  a  divorce  is  otide  by  a  mutu.il  con- 
sent, occasioned  by  a  mutual  autinnthy;  while  a 
repudiation  is  made  by  the  will,  and  for  the  rOvth- 
tAiieof  one  of  the  two  parties,  independently  of  the  wili 
aud  advantage  of  the  otheT."^AIontes<piieu:  Spirit  of 
Laws.  bk.  XV.,  lit  xv. 

3.  The  refusal  on  tlie  part  of  a  governmont 
to  acknowledge  and  pay  debts  contracted  by 
a  former  government. 

IL  Bccles.  Law:  The  refusal  to  accept  a 
benefice. 

*  re-pu-di-a'-tion-ist,   s.      [Eng.    repudia- 

tion ;  -ist.]  One  who  advocat-es  repudiation  ; 
one  who  repudiates  or  disclaims  liability  for 
debts  contracted  by  a  predecessor  in  office,  Arc. 

re-pu'-di-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  re- 
pudiates. 

*re-pagn'  (g  silent),  "^re-pngne,  v.t  ft  t. 

[Fr.  rcpufjner,  from  Lat.  re^7((<77M>  =  to  fight 
against ;  re-  =  back,  and  pugno  =  to  fight  J 

A.  IfJirans. :  To  oppose ;  to  make  resistance. 

B.  Trans.:  To  oppose,  to  resist;  to  fight 
against ;  to  witlistand. 

"  When  stubbornly  be  did  reptvin  the  troth." 
Shakfsp. :  i  Benry  Vt.,  iv,  L 

*  re-pug'-na-ble,  o.    [Fr.]   Capable  of  being 

resislei-L 

"  And  the  demonstnvtion  provine  it  so  exquisitely, 
with  woiiderfull  re;t.sou  ami  facility,  aa  it  is  not 
rcpugnable."—Xtrrth:  Itutarch, -p  U62. 


re-pug'-nance,  '  re-pug' -nan-9y,  *  p«- 
pag-naunce,  s.  [Fr.  repugnance,  from 
Lat,  repugnajitia,  from  repugiuins  =  repngnaut 

(q-T).] 

•1.  Resistance,  opposition. 

'*  Why  do  fond  men  expose  them«elve«  to  battU. 
Aud  let  the  foes  qui>.-:ly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugrutuc!/  f"    ahaketp.  r  TViroti,  IIL  B. 

2.  The  state  of  being  opposed  in  mind; 
opposition  of  mind  or  disposition  ;  unwilling- 
ness, reluctance,  aversion,  antipatliy:  as,  a 
rep^ignance  to  work, 

*3,  Opposition  of  qualities  or  principles; 
contrariety,  inconsistency. 

"  Those  111  counsellors  have  most  nnfaappily  engaged 
him  in  aucb  pernicious  projects  and  frequent  repuff- 
nance4  of  workea  and  words,"— yrj^in* :  Sosereigtte 
Power,  pt,  U.,  p.  ♦>. 

re-pug'-nant,  *  re-png-naiint,  a.    [Fr., 
pr.  par,  of  repugner  =  to  jvpugn  (q.v,^] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.    Disobedient,   refractory;   Inclined  tc 

disobey  or  oppose  ;  unwilling. 

"  The  drill*d  dull  leaeon.  forced  down  word  by  word 
In  my  repugnant  ynuth." 

Bj/ron:  Childe  Barold,  t.  75. 

2.  Being  at  variance  or  in  opposition ; 
opposite,  contrary,  inconsistent. 


3.  Highly  distasteful  or  offensive  :  as.  Such 
a  course  is  most  repugnxint  to  me. 

IL  Ijxw  :  Contr.iry  to,  or  inconsistent  with, 
wliat  has  been  stated  before  ;  generally  used 
of  a  clause  in  an  instrument  inconsistent 
with  some  other  clause,  or  with  the  general 
object  of  the  instrument. 

*  re-png'-nant-l;^,  adv.      [Eng.  repugnant; 

■hi.]    In  a  fepugiiaiit,  contrary,  or  inconsis- 
tent manner;  in  contradiction. 

"They  epenk  not  repugnantly  thereto." — Brovme: 
Vulgar  Errouri. 

■  re-piig'-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  repugnaius,  pc 
par.  of  repugno  =  to  repugn  (q.v.).]  To  fight 
against ;  to  oppose. 

*  re-pugn'-er  (g  silent),  s.     [Eng.  repttgn ; 

-er.]    One  who  repugns  or  opposes. 

"Excommunicfttinir   all    rfpugnert    and    rebellers 
aeainat  the  same." — Pox:  Marti/rt,  p.  264. 

*  re-piir-lu-late,  vA.  [Lat.  r«.  =  again,  and 
puVulatiLs,''po,.  par.  of  pw?/itZo=to  bud,  from 
puUulus,  dimin.  of  pti?/its  =  a  young  animal,  a 
chicken.]    To  bud  again. 


^re-pul-lu-la'-tion.  5.  [Eepullulate.) 
The  act  or  s'tate  of  budding  again. 

"  That  eternal)  poetrie 
Ktpuliuiatioii  ^vej  me  hem.' 

Berrick .   Eesperidft,  p.  2ft4. 

*re-pul-lu-les'-9ent,  o.  [Repclldlate.] 
springing  up  afresh, 

"A  repullulttcent  faction." — Xorth:  Ufa  qf  Lord 
Guiiford.  iL  190. 

re-pulse',  a.  [Lat.  repuUa^  from  repulsi'^, 
pa.  par.  of  repdto  —  to  repel  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  repelling  or  driving  back. 

"  He  received,  in  the  repulse  of  TArquiu,  seven  burta 
I'  tb«  hkniy.'—aktiktsp  .■  CorioUittus.  iL  L 

2.  The  state  of  being  repelled  ordriven  back. 

3.  Refusal,  denial. 

"  'Tis  true,  the  fervour  of  bis  generous  heart 
Brooks  DO  requite,  nor  coula'st  thou  aoon  depart." 
Pope:  Som^r;  Odyuty  zv.  t37 

4.  Failure,  disappointment. 

"  Do  not.  for  one  reiulse.  forego  tbe  purpose." 
Shiiketp. :  Tempest,  tli.  i. 

re -pulse',    v.t.     fLat.   repulsus,   pa.    par.   of 

Tcpcllo  =  to  repel  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  repel ;  to  drive  or  beat  back  or  offl 

"He  repti'sed  the  Polouian  kiugStepan  Batore.* — 
ffackluyt :  I'otfaget,  i.  455. 

2.  To  refuse,  to  reject. 

*■  He  repulied—&  ^hort  tale  to  make — 
Fell  into  a  sadoese. "       S/toMayy  :  Bamltt,  IL  1. 

re-pulse' -leas,  a.  [Eng.  repulse ; -less.]  In- 
capable of  being  repelled  or  repulsed. 

re-puls'-er,  &  [Eng.  repuh(e) ;  -er.)  One 
who  or  that  which  repulses  or  drives  l»ck. 

re-pul'-Slon,  s.  [Lat.  repulsio,  from  repulsus, 
pa.  par.  of  rcpello  =to  repel  (q.v.XJ 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  repelling  ;  the  state  of  being 
repelled  or  driven  back. 

"Then  there  is  a  repulsion  of  the  fume,  by  Boma 
higher  bill  or  fabrick  th.it  shall  overtop  the  chimney." 
—  U'onon.-  Remairu.  p.  38. 


f^te,  fSt,  fHre.  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mate,  cub.  ciire,  vnite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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S,  A  state  of  being  disgusted  or  highly 
offended  ;  di&guiit. 

'Tb«  onlyscuUiiiffnt  Ituplrul  by  fala  pecformuiee. 
waa  repultion.'~AtheniXutn,  OcL  7.  1%A2. 

II.  Physics :  The  force  which  compels  certain 
bodies  or  Uieir  particles  to  recede  from  each 
other.  No  rei'uision  exists  hetweeii  bodies  at 
sen-iihie  distances,  unless  when  they  are  in 
certain  electric  or  magnetic  states,  in  whirh 
caso  the  repulsions  between  them  arc  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 
At  insensible  distances  some  influence  keei>s 
the  particles  of  a  body  fjroin  being  in  absnlute 
contact,  when<-e  results  the  plieuouirimn  uf 
elasticity.  Tlie  motions  produt^^  by  heat  are 
also  d  cause  of  strong  molecular  repulsion. 

r£-pul8'-ive,  a.  [Fr.  ripuUif;  Sp.  h  Ital. 
TtpuUiat.] 

1.  Acting  so  as  to  repel ;  repelling ;  exerting 
repnisiou. 

"  For  th«  repulHve  hiind  of  Dloin«d  doth  not  spend 
Chapman  :  Uvmer  ;  Uittd  xvi. 

•  2.  Resisting,  withstanding. 

"The  foo  thrice  ttittt'd.  &tid  shook  the  ronted  wood  ; 
JimjiulMo*  ot  bu  utlt;bt  the  wcspuu  ■t'toil." 

Pope     n-jinf^;  ni>id  xxi.  191. 

8.  Tending  to  repe!  or  dis-;ust ;  repellent, 
forbi'lding.  disgusting:  as.  He  has  a  very  tc- 
pulsive  api>eara«c«, 

pe-pula*-iV6-lyf  n^v.  lEng.  Tcjndsive;  -ly.\ 
In  a  repulsive  or  fbrbiUding  manner ;  so  as  to 
repel. 

re-pills'-ive-Iiess, ».  [Exig.  repiihive ;  •ness.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  repulsive, 

•  ro-puls'-or-y,  rt.  [Eng.  repM?*(e);  -ory.] 
Driving  b;ick  ;  repulsive. 

re  -  pur*  -  9hase,  "re  -  pur  -  ohace,  v.  t. 

[Pref.  re-,  an'd  Ettft.  purchase,  v.  (q.v.).]  To 
purchase  back  or  a^jain  ;  to  buy  back  ;  to  re- 
gain by  purchrue. 

"  /IrpurcXastd  with  the  Mood  of  enrmiea." 

HhttJcftp.  .-  3  U'lirn  17.,  T.  7, 

re-pur''9hase,  5,  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  pur- 
chase (q. v.)."]  The  act  of  repnrchasing ;  the 
buying  l^ck  or  regaining  of  anything  by  pui- 
cbase  or  expenditure. 

"  This  led  to  xnnfl  subseqaeut  rtf^ntrcAaiM,"— /loi/tf 
C7tro'iicle,Ja\y  2,  ISHO. 

•po-piire',  v.t  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pure 
(q.v.).j     To  make  pure  again  ;  to  repurify. 

"  Lovv'k  thrice  rtynireil  nectar." 

Hhakeip. :  Troitut  *  frettlda,  IIL  2. 

•  re-purgo',  v.t,  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  purge^ 
V.  ('i-v.).  J    To  purge  or  cleanse  again. 

"  iitpurga  your  B{)trita  from  every  hateful  sin." 
UtuitoH:  JuUUh.  i.  1S8. 

•  re-pur'-i-fy,  "  re-pur-l-flo,  v.t.  [Pref. 
re-,  and  Eng,  purify  (q.v.).J     To  purify  again. 

••  The  Joyful  hllas  for  ghost*  repttri/tfL" 

OiimH:  Complaint  »/  /lotaTHond. 

•  re-pur'-plo,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  pur- 
ple tq.v.).J  To  mnke  purple  again  ;  to  colour 
doubly  with  purple. 

•  re-par-ve-aunQo.  «.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
purveyance  (q.v.).]     Provision. 

**  Hi?  hAii  y-iii.-ul  rrpiirvtfiuuc9 
For  ml  hys  retytiuuuoe."      Vrgrtvant,  1,146. 

PCp'-U-ta-blO,  a.     [Eng.  reputi/);  -able.] 

1.  Being  or  staTidiiiK  in  goo«l  ropute ;  of 
good  icpute  or  fame ;  held  in  esteem  ;  estini- 


2.  Consistent  with  good  reputation ;  honour- 
able ;  not  low,  mean,  or  disgraceful ;  credit- 
able. 

"Ihey  mast  pnrt  from  that  which  U  extremAly 
rlthiT  pUviMitt  or  prolltAhle  or  reputal/ls.'' — Sharp: 
HrrmnnB,  vuL  Iv..  ser  IS. 

•  rfip'-IJ  ta-blo-n6ss,  «.  (Eng.  rtputablf.; 
-nrts.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rei'Ut- 
able. 

r<Sp'-U-ta-bl^,  (vlv.     [Eng.  reputaUJe)  ;  -hi.] 
'      in  a'reputablc  or  honourable  manner;  with 
honour  or  credit. 

**  Siirh  wiiTthy  nKMristnitca  lu  the«fl,  who  hnvi*  thiu 
r^uhibfi/  niti-'l  lUv  chl«(  M«U  of  {•uwuT."~AtUrburi/  : 
Strmuns,  vul.  IL,  ssr.  t. 

rSp-^-t&'-tlon,  *  rep-n-ta-tl-onn.  s.  fPr. 

Tepiitotion,  from  Lat.  rrputittionrm,  uccnt.  of 
Tfputatio,  from  rfpulof im,  pa.  jiar.  of  reputo  = 
to  repute  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  Account,  estimation,  consldcratfon, 
value. 

"  For  which  he  heM  hi*  slory  And  bis  renoun. 
At  DO  valoe  or  rrfnttatloun." 

Chnurtr:  O.  T.,  n.AVy. 


2.  Character  or  repute,  whether  good  or 
Kid  ;  opinion  of  cliaracter  generally  enter- 
tained. 

"  Ver»ity,  upoo  tho  lake  of  Ortieva,  hns  the  rrpiUtt- 
tinn  of  beitiic  extremely  poor  uid  beguarljr.'—^ dUiaon  .' 
On  ttiUy. 

3.  Good   repute ;   tbo    repute,    honoar,    or 

credit  derived  from  favourable  public  opinion 
or  esteem  ;  high  cliaracter  or  fame. 

"  Iltputation  is  the  grcAt«(t  engine,  by  which  those 
who  ure  |>osmmsw1  of  power  must  mitke  that  [iKWcr 
aeTvici-abU  to  the  cutli  aud  ums  of  goveruueut.  "— 
AttMbur^ :  a»rmont.  vol.  U.,  ser.  X 

^  Reputation,  legally  viewed,  is  one's  per- 
sonal right,  and  it  is  an  otlence  to  assail  it 
by  defamatory  and  nialici«>us  words,  or  by 
malicious  iudictments  or  prosecutions. 

■  rep'-u-ta-tive-li^,  adv.  [Rf.pute.]  By 
repute';  reputedly. 

"  But  this  prozi-r  Dionysius.  and  the  rest  of  these 
grave  and  raptU'Uioelu  IvaruM).  dare  iiiidertuko  for 
their  SPivitle^  the  hea^lstrougcciiior.'  of  uU  thiols  " — 
Chnptnan:  Homer;  OUyueg.    {Kp.  DodJ 

re-pntO\  v.t.  [Ft.  r^puter,  Ttotq  Lat.  repnto: 
re-  3  agiiin,  and  puto  =  to  tliink,  to  ewteeni.J 

1.  To  think,  to  account,  to  hoM,  to  deem,  to 
consider.     (Skakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1.) 

2.  To  repoit;  as.  He  is  reputed  to  be  very 
rich. 

3.  To  value,  to  esteem  ;  to  think  highly  of. 

"  Yet  Id  out  mjmdes  we  consldre  whut  thry  be  mrule, 
and  du  rejwCe  and  est«iiie  theni.  and  hnue  thvm  In 
n-iirmico  (icc'Onlyiig  to  the  same  thyD^Bi.  tb.it  they  be 
tikkcu  iur."—Oardner :  JCzpot.  of  True  Fayth,  io.  Ab. 

PC-put©',  ».  [Repute,  v.]  Reputation  ;  char- 
acter, whether  good  or  bad,  attributxid  by 
I>ublic  report;  specif.,  good  cliaracter;  the 
eredit  or  honour  derived  from  favourable  pub- 
lic opinion  or  esteem  ;  fame. 

"  O  father,  first  for  jjnidenco  In  repute." 

Dryden  :  Orid  ;  Mflamorptioiei  xL 

Tf  Habit  and  repute :  [Habit,  ^]. 

re-put'-edL  jw.  par.  or  a.  [Reputk,]  Gener- 
ally couKulered,  believed,  or  regarded ;  sup- 
posed, accounted. 

'•  The  reputed  son  of  CordeHon." 

S?Mkap. :  King  John,  L 

reputed-owner,  5. 

Lav:  One  who  has  to  all  appearance  the 
actual  I'osscssion  and  ownership  of  property. 
Wlien  a  reputed  owner  beeonies  bankrupt,  all 
goods  and  chattels  in  his  possession  nmy  in 
general,  with  the  consent  of  the  true  owner, 
Tw  claimed  by  the  trustee  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors. 

P©-puf-«d-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  reputi^;  -ly."]  In 
cuninion  reputation  or  estiniutiou  ;  by  repute. 

re-pute'-less,  •  re-put e-lesse,  o.  [Eng. 
repute;  -less.]  Nut  bt-'ing  of  good  repute; 
obscure,  ingloritms,  disgraceful,  disreputable. 

"  Left  me  in  reputeleu  banishment.*' 

tihakfit/K  :  Henry  IV.,  ill.  3. 

re-qua.  s.  [Etym.  doul)tf\il.  Brande  says 
tli:it  it  is  probably  a  contTa<-t.  IVoni  ri^xnide- 
quin.]    IRiuAiiOQUiN.]    (.See  compound.) 

requa-battery,  $.  A  kind  of  mitrail- 
leuse, consisting  of  twenty-live  nllu  breech- 
loading  barrels  arranged  ujion  a  liorizoiit.il 
piano  on  a  hght  Held  caniage.  Tliey  were 
much  used  in  the  attnck  upon  Charleston  by 
the  Federals  under  Gilliuore  in  I8C3. 

•  ro-quere,  v.t.    [Require.] 

r6-quest',  "  re-queste,  a.  [O.  Fr.  requesie 
(l-'r,  reqiirtr),  fr^ini  Lat.  rei/uisUa  =  a  thing 
asked  ;  prop,  fi-tn.  hing.  of  niptisitut,  pa.  par. 
of  rf^uiro  =  t^j  ask,  to  require  (q.v.);  Sp. 
reqursta,  recuesta ;  Port,  requesta ;  Low  Lat. 
reqiifsta.] 

1.  An  expreflsion  of  desire  to  some  person 
for  aoiTH'Ihing  to  begmTiled  or  dono;  a  prayer, 
an  entreaty,  a  petition. 

"  Ne  for  all  hln  wnrnt.  nor  for  his  beat. 
Open  tho  doroat  lila  tnqtt^l  " 

Ifpenter  :  HKtphtuinU  Cttl^nnlnr  ;  ilajf. 

2.  A  demand,  a  raM,  a  seeking  after:  as, 
TJiere  is  a  grciit  re^piest  for  his  w>>i  k.-i. 

3.  That  whiih  is  asked  or  b<^i;od  for  ;  tho 
object  of  a  i>c-lition  or  eiilnuity. 

"  What  U  thv  rMtMtt  niid  It  ■hn)l  be  iwrromMd. 
•Ten  to  the  half  uf  the  klntt>lom."— £ifA«r  vlL  X 

•  4.  A  question. 

"  My  prime  rnjuttt 
Which  T  do  taat  pmnounoe  In,  (>  you  wondnr  1 
If  >'()ii  l>4-  iiiuld  ur  no."  Hhtiu^p.  ;  T-mfmtt,  i.  1. 

5.  The  Htntn  of  being  demaniliNl,  ahkcd  fbr, 
or  Rou);ht  after  ;  ttcnuuul,  repute. 

"Olnnr  waa  not  iDtirh  !■  rijumt," -^  Skmkmf^  : 
Vtaturt/vr  M^amtre.  Iv.  s. 


H  *  1.  CtUfio^iZcQitMb: 

(1)  A  court  of  equity  for  the  relief  jf  euch 
persons  as  a4ldrefL>u;d  liis  Majesty  by  supplica- 
tion ;  ab"li;jhed  by  statute  Iti  A  17,  Car.  L 
'I'here  was  also  a  Court  of  Uequtrts  for  the 
n-covery  of  small  debts.  Its  n»e  fbr  this 
purpose  was  abolitdied,  with  a  fewezceptiooa, 
in  lMo-7.    {Ihiglith.) 

(2)  [Court,  «,,  H  (6).] 
2.  Letters  of  requests : 

(1)  Ecctes.  Law:  An  instrument  by  vhich 
the  TPgnlar  jti'l-re  of  n  cause  waives  or  remits 
hit)  owii  jurisdiction,  in  which  event  the  case 
comes  tinder  the  juri^liction  of  the  Court  of 
Arches. 

•  (2)  Letters  formerly  granted  b>  thia  Lord 
Privy-seal  prei>aratory'to  granting  letters  of 
marque. 

request-note,  $,     An  application  for  a 

permit  to  remove  exciseable  goods. 

re-quesf ,  v.t.    [Request,  ».] 

1.  To  make  a  request  for ;  to  a£k   for,  to 

solicit. 

"  Mr  ahipoquipp'd  within  tho  nelk-hbouriug  port 
Th*-  iiniicc.  dctttrtiucfroiu  the  Pylian  court, 
Hequi-itHt'  Pope  :  ffiiner;  Odyuey  ir.  858. 

2.  To  address  a  reqtiest  to ;  to  beg,  to  ask, 

to  desire. 

"  HequKtiivj  bim  to  aocepta  the  aamr  Id  aond  part 
na  a  te-^tininnlo  and  vltne*  of  tbeir  good  bcarla."— 
Backluyt :    Voyayet.  i.  288. 

re-queat'-er,  s.  [Eng.  re^tes^  v. ;  -<r.]  One 
who  requests  ;  a  petitioner. 

"  Tlie  eiirne«tnc!ui  of  the  rz-ywertw  tcach«U)  the  |»«tt' 
ti'ined   to  be  siuylclotu." — Junius:  Shi  Sti-fnatutd, 

•  re-quick' -en,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
quick>.n  (q.v.j.J     To  revive,  to  reanimate. 

"  Jifiptirkm'd  whnt  in  flenh  was  faUgat«. 
And  to  the  battlu  c.-uuc  hi.'." 

Shakeip. :  Coriolanus.  II.  i. 

re'-qui-em,  5.  [Lat ,  accus.  sing,  of  requUs 
=  rest.     (See  def.  1.)] 

1.  A  mass  for  tlie  repose  nf  the  soul  of  a 
de-ni  person,  so  called  froui  the  tlrst  word  in 
the  Latin  versicle,  •Wff'/uifjuyL-ternum  dona  els. 
Domine,"  which  is  said  instead  of  the  Gloria. 

"  Thru  mass  waa  snnti.  and  pmyer>  were  tald. 
And  Boltrnm  requiem  for  tno  ncad." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  itingtre!.  vl  Jl. 

TT  Of  late  years  there  have  been  instances 
of  a  commemorative  service  for  the  dead  in 
the  An<,'liean  Coniniunion,  to  which  the  name 
of  Requiem  is  also  applip<l,  though  it  differs 
wjilely  from  the  Roman  Requiem  in  not  being 
explicitly  propitiatory.     [1.] 

"  An  English  Jlegulem  fur  the  rinrrovliuii  who  died 
In  the  Si'Mfhiu  will  be  pcrfurnic.l  at  Harrow  ou  the 
asth  Instant."— JFcfto.  MiW.  12.  IMS. 

2.  The  musical  setting  of  a  niassforthe  dead. 

"Not  one  of  MoJuvrtB  ftckii.>wleil,;i>d  Mfwurt  will 
hi*ftr  funipiirliiOD  with  ths  /ieyuiein."—Srat9 :  IHct. 
Music.  Hi.  IIL 

•  3.  Rest,  repose,  quiet 

"  Bopi.Ro  diMiie.t  her  requiem  to  hta  name. 
And  Folly  !f.T(«i  thi-  umrtyrdotn  of  Fame.* 

Byron  :  Death  of  Bon.  li.  Ji.  .'ikeridati. 

•  p6  -  qui  -  2s'-  9en9e,  s.  [Tjit.  requ  iesrens, 
pr.  par.  of  rtqiiiaico  =;  to  be  at  rest.)  A  state 
of  rest;  quiescence. 

"  Aifltiit^'d  Purli  .  .  .  into  r*wM(«»c«io«.*— <?arl»l#.' 
J^rench  Kent.,  pt  1..  hk.  t.  eh.  vlkl. 

•  pJS-qni'-e-tdr-^,  s.  [Low  Ijit,  rf<ptietorium, 
*"r:in  Lat.  rnittifs,  gouit.  Tvyi(i»rfw  =  rest,  re- 
pose.]   A  sepulchre. 

"  Thp  bodies  .  .  .  are  not  only  dmpollo4  of  all  oat- 
ward  fnnernll  uni'iiiictitn.  but  ilU'^i-d  up  uut  of  Utvli 
re'^uielorief.'—H'cet-cr :  funeral  Jtvnumentt,  p.  410. 

po'-quXn,  5.    [Fr.] 

Zool. :  The  White  Shark,  Carcharias  vulgaris. 

•  r6-qmr'-*-blO,  n.  [Eng.  requirie);  -able.] 
Car>ab|p  of  Wing  required  ;  lit  or  prx^por  to  b« 

demanded. 

"  It  eontnlnfl  ...  all  rlrvtnnttjiniv^  re^julmbU  Ilka 
hlntory  to  Infomi."-//.!/'' :  Oriff.  </  Mankind. 

r£-qmro',   *  re-quore,   *  ro-quyro,   v.<. 

l<».  l-'r.  requcrir  (l-'r.  requ^rir),  fri>m  I.«t.  rf- 
quiro  =  to  seek  again  :  re-  =  imaiii,  and  tjutvnt 
=.  to  seek  ;  8p.  requerir;  Port.  requ*rer.] 

1,  To  demand  ;  to  a^k  or  claim  aa  aright 
or  by  authority  ;  to  Insist  on  having. 

"  I   will  require  niy  (lock  at  Uioir  hand."-  JlwMil 

iiilv.  in. 

2.  To  unk  for,  to  beg  ;  to  •oltcit,  to  request. 

"  tlt^ruirlf%tf  nX.  hi-r  hnnil  Ihn  fTTv^tcit  fift. 
A  wuiMUi  •  brajt.  Uie  limrl  i>l  hrr  I  K>f<4.' 

Tenn]in»%:  (lardener't  Jhtujhter,  ^^ 

9.  To  order  or  call  upon  to  do  smncthhig. 


bSU.  b6p- :  p^t,  \^l ;  cat.  90II.  chorus.  9tain.  bon^ta :  go,  ftom  ;  thin.  ^Is :  Bin.  Of 
-«Uui.  -tlan  -  Shan,    -tlon,    sion  =  shOn ;    (Ion,    f Ion  -  zhuu.    -oIoub.  -tlous,    sloua 


expoctk  Xonophon,  o^st.     I^. 
^  fthiis.      bio,    dlo,  A^c  -   bcl.  d^ 
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4.  To  ask  or  request  to  do  something ;  to  beg. 
"In  huiiibleBt  manner  I  refiire  your  hi^ihiiess 
Th^t  it  sbiill  please  you  to  declare  . .  .  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business." 

Shakap. :  Henry  rjH.,  U.  «. 

6.  To  seek  for  ;  to  try  to  find  or  discover. 

"  Tbe  final  ai'c  read  off  ou  the  circle  be  leu  times  the 
requirfit  An^le."  —yertohcl :  Attron.  §  198. 

6.  To  have  need  or  necessity  for ;  to  call 
for,  to  demand  ;  to  render  necessary  or  indis- 
pensable ;  to  need,  to  want. 

"  Juat  gave  whtt  life  required,  but  save  no  more." 
Uoltliniith  :  Deserted  Village, 

7.  To  find  it  necessary ;  to  have  to,  to  be 
obliged  to.  (Followed  by  an  infinitive  :  as, 
You  will  require  to  go.) 

^-quire'-ment,  5.    [Eng.  require;  -ment.) 
•  1.  The  act  of  requiring ;  requisition,  de- 
mand. 

2.  That  which  is  required  or  necessary ;  a 
requisite. 

"  The  requirefTifnft  of  roanalactur©  are  much  more 
numeroiiB.  —Cattell's  Tech.  Educator.  \>t.  xi ,  p.  312. 

3.  That  whic-h  requires  the  doing  of  some- 
thing ;  an  essential  condition  ;  a  claim. 

"According  to  the  requiremetttg  of  its  nature." — 
Olani'ili  :  Pre-exUtence  of  Souii,  cb.  xiiL. 

•  re^quir'-er,  *  re-quyr-er,  5.  [Eng.  re- 
qvir{t) ;  -en]     One  who  requires. 

"Dyvera  ensamnlea  of  reqiiyreri." — Bemer$:  proit- 
tart;  Cronyde,  voL  ii  .  ch.  xxxiL 

requisite  (as  rek'-wiz-it),  *  re-quys- 
y%e,  a.  &  s.  (Lat.  requlsitu.-i,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
qiiiro  =  to  require  (q.v.)  ;  8p.  requisito  ;  Ital. 
requisito,  riquisito.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Required  by  the  nature  of 
things  or  by  circumstances  ;  necessary,  indis- 
pensable. 

"  No  other  passport  wm  requisiee  hut  the  payment 
of  two  shtlMngs  at  the  door  " —Ooldtmiih  ;  Estays,  i, 

B.  ^5  sjibst. :  That  which  is  necessary  or 
Indisviensable  ;  a  necessary  part  or  quality. 

"  The  art  of  colouring  and  the  skilful  management 
of  light  and  shadow  are  essential  requitites  in  his 
contiued  laboura."— /ieyjioMa;  Discourse  iv. 

•  requlsitely  (as  rek'-wiz-it-ly),  adv. 
[Eng.  requisite;  -ly.)  In  a  requisite  or  indis- 
pensable manner ;  necessarily,  indispensably. 

"  We  discern   how  reqvititely  ihe  several  parts  of 

Scripture  ure  fitted  to  si^veral  times,  jjersuns,  and  oc* 
curreiK-ea."-  Uoyle, 

*requlsitenes9  (as  rek'-wiz-ite-ness),  s. 

[Eng.  req^iisite  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  requisite,  necessary,  or  indispens- 
able; necessity.    (Boyle:  IVorks,  iL  H.) 

requisition  (as  rek-wJ-zi'-tlon),  s.    [Fr., 

frum   Lat.   requisUionem,  acciis.  of  requi.<Uio, 
from  requisitu^,  pa.  par.  of  requiro  —  Ui  require 
(q.v.);  Sp.  requisicion;  Ital.  requisizione,  H- 
guisizione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ■ 

1.  The  act  of  requiting  or  demanding;  aji- 
plication  or  demand  made  as  of  a  right  or  by 
authority  ;  specif.,  a  demand  made  by  one 
state  upon  another  for  the  rendition  of  a 
fugitive  from  law  ;  a  demand  by  authority  for 
the  supply  of  necessaries  ;  a  levying  of  neces- 
saries, stores,  &c.,  by  hostile  troops  from  the 
people  in  whose  country  they  are. 

"  Provided  the  same  requisition  be  seasonably  made." 
Wotton:  Renuiins,  p.  533, 

2.  A  written  or  formal  call  or  demand  :  as, 
a  requisition  for  a  public  meeting. 

3.  The  state  of  being  desired  or  sought 
after ;  demand,  request :  as,  It  is  in  great 
requisition, 

IL  Scots  Law:  A  demand  made  by  a  creditor 
that  a  debt  be  paid  or  an  obligation  fulfilled. 

^  Refiuisitions  of  title: 

Law:  A  series  of  inquiries  and  requests 
arising  on  a  trial  on  behalf  of  a  proposed 
purchaser,  and  with  whicli  the  vendor  must 
comply,  unless  he  be  exempt  by  the  con- 
ditions of  sale. 

requisition   (ns   rek-wi-zi'-tion),  v.t. 

IReqjisition,  s.] 

1.  To  make  a  requisition  or  demand  upon  : 
as,  To  refiui:^ition  a  district  for  the  supply  of 
necessaries  to  troops. 

2.  To  demand,  as  for  the  use  of  an  army  or 
for  the  public  service. 

"  Every  available  horse  and  vehicle  throughout  the 
mrrouudinK  country  has  been  requititinned  for  tbe 
transport  of  stores."— />.<i/y  Tdeyrnph,  Nov.  r.  18«5, 


*  3.  To  present  a  requisition  or  request  to  : 
as,  To  re(^isition  a  person  to  become  a  candi- 
date. 


requisitionist  (as  rek-wi-zi -t  ion-is  t),  s. 

[Eng.  requisition;  -ist.]    One  svho  makes  or 
signs  a  requisition. 

"  Mr.  W.  Saunders,  representing  the  requiHtionistt," 
Daily  Teiegraph,  Jan.  10.  13S3. 

*  re-quia'-i-tive,  o.  &  J.     [Eng.  requisit(e); 

■ive.]      * 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Expressing  or  implying  demand. 

"  If  we  interrogate.  It  is  the  interrogativ*  mode;  If 
we  retnure.  it  ia  the  re^iHWiidC,"— i/ai-7S#;  Bermei, 
bk.  1,  ch.  viil. 

2.  Requisite. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  makes  requisition. 

re-qui^'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  makes 
requisition ;  spei^if.,  one  empowered  by  a 
requisition  to  investigate  facts. 

^re-quis'-J-tor-^.n.    [Eng.  requisit(e);  -ory.] 

Sought  for ;  demanded. 
re-qnlt,  s,    [Requite.]    Requital.    (Scotch.) 

*  re-quit,  v.t.    [Requite.] 

*  re-quit'-a-We,  a,  (Eng.  requit(e);  -aUe.\ 
Capable  of  being  requited. 

rS-quit'-al,  s.     [Eng.  requit(e);  -al.] 

1.  The  act  of  requiting;  a  requiting. 

2.  In  a  sood  sense,  compensation,  recom- 
pense, return. 

"  Every  receiver  .  .  .  U  always  obliged  to  ft  thankful 
Acknowtedgeiuent,and  whenever  he  hatb  opportunity 
to  an  equivalent  requitaL'— Scott :  Cliristian  Life,  pt. 
ill.,  ch.  IV. 

3.  In  a  bad  sense,  retaliation,  revenge. 

"Those  requit<Vt  of  contempt  and  Ingratitude 
which  made  a  miiaiitlirope  of  the  Athenian."— />ai7i/ 
Telegraph.  June  ij,  iSstS, 

re-quite',    •  re-qnight,    *  re-quit,    v.t. 

[Pref.  re-t  and  Eng.  quit,  quit.€,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  In  a  good  sense,  to  repay,  to  recompense ; 
to  return  an  equivalent  to  or  for  a  good ;  to 
reward.    (Scott:  Marmion,  i.  11.) 

2.  In  a  bad  sense,  to  retaliate,  to  revenge, 
to  punish.    (S}takesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 

*  re-quite'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  requite;  -m«n/.] 
The  act  of  requiting  ;  requital. 

"  Entendying  a  requitement,  if  it  were  possible,  of 
the  same."— ZTa/;.'  Henry  IV.  (an.  11. 

re-quit'-er,  s.  [Eng.  requit(e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  requites. 

*  rcre  (1),  a.  [Rare  (2),  a.]  Raw ;  not  properly 
cooked. 

*  rere-roasted,  a.    Half-roasted, 

*  rere  (2),  o.    [Rear  (1),  a.] 

*  rere«  v.t    (Rear,  v.] 

re-read'»  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  read  (q.v.).] 
To  read  again  or  anew. 

*rere'-b3A-quet,  "rere-ban-ket,  s.  [Eng. 

rere  (2),  a.,  aud  banqjwt.]   A  dessert,  a  supper. 

*  rere'-bra^e,  s.      [Fr.   aj~riere-bras :  arrihe 

=  behind,  and  bras  =  the  arm.] 

Old  Arm. :  Armour  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  above  the  elbow,  forming  the  connec- 
tion between  the  pauldron  and  the  vambrace. 

*  rere  -de  -  main,  *  rere  -de  -  mayne.  s. 

[Fr.  arrii're  =  behind,  and  vuiin  =  the  hand.] 
A  back-handed  stroke. 


"I  ohall   with  a  rered'-mai/»e 
bound,"— ffi/?.  Chroni- 
cle: Richard  in.,  fo.  11. 


*  rere-dor-tour.  s. 

[Mid.  Eng.  rere  — 
rear  (2),  a.,  and  dor* 
tour.y    A  Jakes. 

rere'-dos,  *rer- 
d  o  s,  *  r  e  re- 
dorse,  *rere- 
dosse,  s.  (Eng. 
rere  (2),  a.,  and  Fr. 
dos  (Lat.  dorsum)  = 
the  back.] 

1.  Ari:hltex:ture  : 

(1)  A  fire-back 
(q-v.). 

(2)  The  screen  at 
the  back  of  an  altar. 
It  is  sometimes  com- 


make  them  re- 


1./.,,  1« 

-^    L: 

i.^»' 

{&atu,bv.ry  L\ilhed.rca.) 


posed    of  sculptured  work    in    tabernacles, 
niches,  and  statuary  of  a  very  sumptuous 


character,  and  at  other  times,  of  eimpl** 
painted  wall  decorations  in  geometric  pat- 
terns ;  or  the  wall  is  cut  in  geometric  patterns 
in  relief  over  its  surface  r  occasionally  hang- 
ings of  silk  or  tapestry  hung  over  the  wall, 
forming  a  background  to  the  altar  decora- 
tions. 

(3)  The  screen  in  front  of  the  choir,  on  which 
the  rood  was  displayed. 

(4)  The  wall  or  screen  at  tbe  back  of  a  scat. 

(5)  An  open  hearth,  upon  which  fires  were 
lighted,  immediately  under  the  louvre. 

"  Now  baue  we  manie  ehimnlea.  and  yet  our  tender- 
lings complaine  of  rheumes,  caLarhs.  and  poaes.  Then 
had  we  none  Imt  reredotses.  and  our  heads  did  never 
ake."—n''iiished:  Descript.iif  England,  hk.  iL,  cb.  rlx. 

•  2.  Old  Arm. :  Armour  for  the  back- 

re-reo',  s.    (Hind.] 

Bot.  :  Typha  an^ustifoUa,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  the  north-west  of  India  for 
making  mats.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

rere'-fief,  s.     [Fr.  arTiere-fief.'\ 

Scots  Law:  A  fief  held  of  a  superior  feuda- 
tory ;  an  under-tief,  held  by  an  under-teuant. 

*  re-rS-f  ine',  v.t.  [Pref.  ne-,  and  Eng.  rejine 
(q.v.).]    To  refine  again. 

"  1  rerefine  the  court." 
JIautn</cr  :  Emperor  of  the  East,  L  %, 

*  re-reign  (g  silent),  *re-raigne.  r.t.   [Pref. 

re-,  and  Eug.  reign,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  reign  or 
rule  again. 

"  Of  thatstreene 

Shall  five  at  length  rerai>j,ie." 
Warner:  Albii^ns  England,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xzzlL 

*  re-re -it -er-at-ed.  a.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 

reiterated  (q.v.).]  Reiterated  or  repeated 
agam  and  again. 

"  Orftut  my  rereitt^ated  wish.** 

Tenuyion  :  Tirien,  208, 

rere'- moi^e.    *  rear'-moUse.  s.    [A.S. 

hrentiiis,  from  hrerati  =  to  agitate,  and  miis  = 
a  mouse.]     A  bat.     (Prov.) 

"  The  reremnuse  or  bat  .  .  .  bringeth  forth  young 
alive."— /".  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  Ixi 

*  re-re-^olve',  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  re- 
solve, V.  (q.v.).]  To  resolve  a  second  time ; 
to  form  a  resolution  anew. 

**  Resolves  and  reretdve-t :  then  dies  the  same. ' 

Foung :  Sight  Th<*ughts.  1.  428. 

re-res-ti-tu'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
re^^tUution  (q.v.).]    (See  extract.) 

"  HerenHnlion  takes  place  when  there  hath  a  writ 
of  restitution  hefoie  been  granU.-d.aud  restitution  ia 
generally  matter  of  duty  ;  hutrereititution  isamatter 
of  grace.  '—Toinlini. 

*  rere'-sup-per,  *  rere-sop-er,  *  rere- 

SOUp-er,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  rere  =  rear  (2),  a., 
and  supper.]  A  late  supper,  after  the  meal 
ordinarily  so  called. 

*  rere* -ward,  a.  &  s.    [Rearward.) 

*  re-rihg',  I'.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ring,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  ring  or  resound  again.    (Southey.) 

*  re-rij'-en,  a.  [Pret  re-,  and  Eng.  risen 
(q.v.).]     Risen  attain  or  anew. 

"  The  Bun  of  sweet  content 
Rertsen  in  Katlea  eyes." 

Tennyson  :  The  Brook.  169. 

res,  s.  [Lat.  =a  thing.]  A  thing,  a  matter, 
a*  point,  a  cause  or  action.  (Us-^d  in  sundry 
legal  phiuses,  as  res  gest<t  =  things  done ; 
res  judicata  =  a  matter  already  adjudicated 
upon.) 

re-sail',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sail,  v. 
(q.v.).  J    To  sail  back. 

"  Thence  swift  re-fniling  to  my  native  shores. " 

Pope:  Boim-r :  Odyssey  xiiiL  Sos. 

re-sale',  s.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sale  (q.v.),] 

1.  A  second  snle  ;  a  sale  of  what  was  before 
sold  to  the  possessor. 

2.  Sale  at  second  hand. 

"  Monnpoliea  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale, 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  meaua  to 
enrich."— /(acoH."  Essays;  of  Richer. 

*  res-al-gar,  s.    [Reawar.) 

re-ea-lute',  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sahstey 

V.  (q.v.).] 

1,  To  salut«  or  greet  again  or  anew, 

"  To  reiolute  bis  country  with  his  tears." 

Sh<ikeap.  :  Titus  Andronicut,  L  L 

*  2.  To  salute  in  return. 

"  The  priestes  she  found  full  buBllj 
About  their  holv  things  for  morrow  mas  ; 
Whom  she  saluting  faire.  f^tire  re'ilutrd  was." 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  V  vii.  17, 


f&te,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  our.  rule,  full:  try. 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Ut7. 


resanite— reseiznro 
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rSs-a-nite,  ».      [After  Don   Pedro  Resano ; 

suit.  'iteiMiH).'} 

Mill.  :  A  massive  olive-green  mineral,  den- 
Ifity  2*06,  Compos. :  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
co[>peraud  iron.     Found  at  Puerto  Kir", 


*  re  ~  saunt.   *  res  -  sont, 

[Etytii.  duuhUct.J 
Arch.  :  An  o^jee. 


'  re-sault,   a. 


•  res -o&t,  v.t. 


'rSs'-c&t,  s. 

rescue,  relief. 


(Sp.  rescatar.] 

ii)«nr     Engll*ti 


To  ransom. 

•Iftvea."— J?cn«H  -• 


[Sp.   rescate.]     A  ransoui,  a 


"  We  luuKt  futj  rticat  foar  or  flva  pa^iM  ft  mftOL" 

•  resceit, '  recelt,  *.    [Rece(pt.i 

rS-B^ind',  i'.(.  [Fr.  rescinder,  from  Lat.  re- 
Mcirulo  ~  to  cut  ufT,  to  umml  :  re-  =  back,  and 
«cim/o=:to  cut;  bp.  &  Port,  re^citulir ;  Ital. 
re^irulere,] 

•  1.  To  cut  off,  to  cut  down,  to  reduce. 

"  Hliunoecfasary  «xpeDceaArsmrfn(/«(l."— /Vynnfl.' 
Trtacherjf  i  /HtlvyaUi/.  p.  1&3,     (Api^J 

2.  To  revoke,  to  abrogate,  to  annul,  to  re- 
peal ;  to  vacate,  as  a  law,  an  order,  or  a 
resnlution- 

"The  •Ame  antlioilty  thAt  appointed  that,  might, 
If  tliey  pleiu«,  rescind  or  alt«r  IL  '— JiViarp :  Strmont, 
vol.  Iv.,  aer.  IS. 

re-Sfind'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rescind;  -able.] 
Capatile  of  brinj^  rescinded,  revoked,  or  an- 
nulled. 

•  re-S9ind-inent.  3.  [Eng.  rescind;  -vwjit.] 
The  act  of  rescinding  ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
scinded ;  rescis-siuri. 

re  S9iss'~ldn  (ss  as  ch),  *  re-soi-slon,  s. 

[Fr.   Tf^ciii'tti,   from   Ijit.   rescUsiouem,  ncMis. 
of  Tfscissio.  from  rescissus,  pa.  par.  of  rescindo 
=  Xii  rescind  (q.v.) ;  bp.  rescision ;  Ital.  rescis- 
tiojie.  ] 
*  1.  The  act  of  rescinding  or  cutting  ofT. 

"  If  Miy  infer  rfictuion  of  tlieir  i-sUite  to  have  b<'en 
for  Idolatry,  lliat  the  RnvoriiniPDU  ut  all  liluUtn-us 
Datloui  Rhould  l«?  aliu  disaolvea.  It  followeth  not."— 
iiucon  .   Of  an  Duly  War. 

2.  The  act  of  rescinding,  revoking,  annulling, 
or  abrogating  ;  revocation,  abro^ati<jn. 

"The  law  {Mrnilta  not  retrUitioti  of  the  b.argRiri."— 
Bp.  Taylor.    A'ii/#o/Coiuci*f»0«.  bit.  l»..  ch.  t..  rule6. 

•  re-Sfia'-sdr-jr,  a.  [Lat.  rescissorius,  from 
rescisiiis,  pa.  p.ir.  of  rescindo  =  to  rescind 
(q.v.);  Ft,  resrisoire ;  Sp.  rescisorio ;  Ital. 
rescissorio.]  Having  the  power  of  rescinding, 
revoking,  or  annulling  ;  revoking,  abrogating. 

"  The  bett«r  and  shorter  way  would   he  to  pass  a 

fancral  reteiuorj/  %ci.  ftinnilliiiK  all  the  parllauiciita 
hat  liml  been  «lnce  the  year  liWJ  —liurnet:  Own  Time 
(au    lecil 

rescissory -action,  s. 

Scots  Law :  An  action  whereby  deeds,  &c., 
are  declared  void. 

•  res-cons,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rescousse,  rescuse  ;  Norm. 
Fr.  r^f^-MW  =  rescued.]  Keacuc  ;  specif. .  the 
setting  at  liberty,  contrary  to  law,  of  aperson 
arrested  by  proi:es8  of  law. 

"  And  tn  the  rtieout  at  thli  Palamon 
TbeatrouKe  king  Licurge  in  homeadoun." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T„  2,67(1. 

•  res-cowe,  v.t.    [Re.scue,  v.\ 

•  ro  scribe',  v.t.  [Lat.  rwerido,  from  re-  = 
back,  and  «c7-t6o  =  to  write.] 

1.  To  write  back. 

"Whenever  a  [irtnceon  hia  brlnKconiulted  rMcrlbfj 
or  wntet  back  toleramut,  hu  <ll*pcniea  with  that  act 
otherwise  uulawful."—,ly/(/r     Parargun, 

2.  To  write  over  again  ;  to  rewrite. 

"  Calling  for  more  paper  to  rttcribts  them,  he  ihowpd 
bliQ  tiiediirereuce  U-twixt  the  ink-l>oz  and  the  und- 
bui  "~How«L 

*re-BCrfb'-^nd-^-rj^,  a.  [Low  I^t.,  from 
rescriho.]  |Kf:H(  uiuk.)  An  nnicer  in  tlie  (Munt 
of  Uoino.  who  net  a  value  on  iiidulgetici-s. 
{Oomlrirh  £  Porter.) 

re  script,  «.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  resarit),  from  Ijtt. 
reKriptnm,  neut.  sing,  of  rescriptua,  pn.  par. 
of  ftocrifco  =  to  reseribe  (q.v.);  8p.  6t  Port 
reacripto ;  Ital.  rescritto.] 

1.  The  anHwer  or  decision  of  an  empc-ror  or 
po[>e  when  a  question  of  juriMprudence  waH 
officially  and  formally  i»nl,  to  them  ;  lionce, 
an  edict,  a  decree. 

"The  reierif't  Itum  RoineeicK^d  new  ■nUu-rlptlona 
andinatle  the  teattnioulalaauccrM. "— £al/w7(i/ri7ruuA. 
Feh.  a.  lb««.  V     *-  . 

*  2.  A  counterpart. 


•re  scrip'-tlon,  «.  JLat.  rescri-ptio,  from 
T^xriptas,  pa.  |>ar.  of  rMcrifco  =  to  rescul-y 
(q.v.).]  A  writing  back  ;  the  answeriug  of  a 
letter. 

"  You  cannot  oblige  me  mora  than  to  be  puactual  In 

T4»CTii)tion.' -  LovtiUxy  :  LclUrt,  p.  31. 

•  re-8Crip'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  rescript:  -iiv.] 
PerUiiiiing  to,  or  having  the  character  of  a 
rescript;  decisive. 

"re-SCrip'-tlve-l3^,  «<''*-  [Eng.  resniptii^; 
■ty.]    In  a  rescriptive  manner  ;  by  rescript. 

* res'-CU-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  resc-u(e):  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  rescued. 

"Ever>-tblng  uiider  force  la  rMCuabt^  by  my  fuoc- 
tlon."— tfai/fort. 

rSs'-cue,    •  rescoue.    •  res-cowe,    v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  rescourre,  from  Low  Lat.  re.^cut(0,  for 
reexmtio,  from  Lat.  re-  =  again,  and  ej:cutio  = 
to  shake  off,  to  diive  away:  ea:-=  out,  and 
quatio  =  to  shake  ;  Ital.  riscuotere.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang.  :  To  deliver  or  set  free  from 
any  confinement,  violence,  danger,  or  evil  ; 
to  remove  or  save  from  any  exposure  to  danger 
or  evil. 

"  Aware  that  flight.  In  such  a  aoo, 
Alone  could  retcus  therii." 

Cow/ter:  The  Cattamii/. 

2.  Law:  To  liberate  or  take  by  f->rcible  or 
unlawful  means  out  of  lawful  custody. 

In  tbelr  way  thither  they  may  be  retcued  by  the 
oer.  in  awe  tlic  dlstrecs  waa  tjiken  without  cause,  or 
contnu-y  to  \ikii:—mackalone  :  CommerU.,  bit.  Ui..  ch.  L 

res-cue,  *res-cous,  *res-ooaae,  'res- 

kew,  s.  [O.  Fr.  re^^rous-^e,  from  Low  Lat. 
reciissa,  for  Lat.  reexciissa ;  Fr.  recousse ;  Ital. 
riscossfi.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  rescuing ;  the  act  of  delivering 
or  selling  free  from  any  confinement,  restraint, 
violence,  or  danger  ;  deliverance  from  danger 
oreviL 

"  Bat  bold  Tydides  to  the  r«cK#  b'>m."* 

Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad  vllU  125. 

2.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Retnt*  is  the  forcibly  and  knowlnf^ly  freeing  an. 
other  (rum  an  arreat  cr  lmiiri»onmeiit ;  and  It  Is 
geiiorally  the  satuo  olTeiice  In  tne  stranger  co  reacuiiiR, 
as  It  wiiiihl  hftve  been  in  a  gader  to  have  Tdluiitirily 
permitted  &d  escape,"— fi/oC(U(on«;  Comment.,  bk.  It  . 
cb    10 

^  Rescue  o/ distress : 

Law :  The  taking  away,  against  law,  of  a 
distress  elfected. 

'  res'-cne-lcss. 

Without  rescue. 

"  The  monstrous  klnpr.  that  reacueleue 
Tu  flying  pcujile  oililo  " 
Warner:  Atbiona  England,  bk.  11,,  ch.  xtL 

rSs'-cn-er,   ■  res-kew-er,  «.     [Eng.   res- 

cu<t')  ,■  -er.]     One  who  rescues. 

■■  ITe  Is  the  TMcu^r  of  the  cows  (the  clouds),  whctie 
milk   It  io  refresh  the  earth."— Cox:  Introd.  Ut  Aiyth- 

Ql"i/I/.    p.    3«, 

■  res-ciis-see',  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  rescous  =  res- 
cue ;  Eng.  siiH'.  -ec] 

Law:  One  who  is  rescued  from  lawful 
custody. 

*  res  cus-sor'.  $.  [Mid.  Eng.  rescoits  =  res- 
cue ;  Kng.  suir.  -or.] 

Law:  One  who  rescues  a  person  or  thing 
from  lawful  custody. 

re-seal',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  seal,  v.]  To 
seal  again.  Used  spec,  of  the  sealing  a  second 
time  of  a  writ  to  continue  it  or  divest  it  of 
some  irregularity. 

rS-sear9h',  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  search 
(q.v.);  O.  Fr.  recerche ;  Fr.  reckerclie.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  inquiring  dili- 
gently and  carefully  into  any  subject,  facts,  or 
principles;  diligent  inquiry  or  invc.stigvition  ; 
laborious  or  continued  search  after  truth. 

"  And  still  their  long  ref-archfi  ini't  in  this 
TbU  truth  uf  trullu.  which  nothine  can  rvfel." 
T'u-'iifm     Cattle  o/  /nd<jle„ce,  11.  3fi. 

2.  Mu.iic:  An  oxternporaneous  perforntance 
on  the  organ  or  piiinofoiU^,  in  which  the  load- 
ing themes  or  subjects  in  the  piece  to  whi<  li 
it  serves  as  prcdude  are  suggested  and  om- 
jiloyed, 

r£  search', v.f.  [Fr.recAercAer.l  [Rf»EAncii,«.] 

1.  To  search  again  ;  to  examine  or  Investi- 
gate anew, 

2.  To  search  or  examine  Into  diligently  and 
carefully;  to  make  a  diligent  and  laborious 
investigation  fnto, 

"  I  have  be«n  the  more  dealroui  to  Pi>«#ar4<A,  with 
•ome  dlllaencn,  the  Mveral  (laaMtfee  of  the  Mid  Jour. 
Dry  '— /fWiv'ilo  Wottuntanm,  |i.  Sll. 


[Eng.    resale;    -less.) 


a.     [Lat.   resectus.]     [Resect,  9.) 


ro  scargh  er,  s.  (Eng.  research,  ▼. ;  -ct-.j 
urtf  who  researches  ;  one  engaged  in  or  given 
up  to  researcli. 

"Tbe    jirtifnwlonal     lecturer    and     pretended    rt- 
Itarch^r.  —AOitntgum,  April  S.  IBM,  p.  *ft3. 

* re-Sear9h -f&l,  a.  [Eng.  research;  '/ul(l).'} 
Full  uf  research;  making  research;  inquisi- 
tive. 

re-seat,  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  seat  (q.v  ).] 

1.  To  seat  again  ;  to  place  again  in  a  seat. 

"  speak,  what  will  you  adventure  tj  r*Ma(  him 
Upon  hli  fatber'a  thr>'ue  T  " 

Jfrydffn:  Spanish  Priar,  t. 

2.  To  ftirnish  or  provide  anew  witJi  seat*: 
as.  To  r«ca(  a  church. 

*re-secf,  v.t.  (lAt.  resectus,  na.  par  otreseoo 
=  to  cut  off:  re-  =  back,  again,  and  seco  =  to 

cut.]     To  cut  or  pare  off. 

•  re -sect'. 

Cut  off. 

"  But  give  them  durance  when  they  u«  ret^et 
From  organized  cori«>reitit-." 
Mare  :  Sony  o/(he  Soui.  jit.  IL.  bk.  1.,  c.  11..  1.  4«. 

rS-Sec'-tion,  ».     [Lat.  resectio,  from  resectus, 
pa.  par.  of  re^eco.]     [Resect,  r.) 
*  L  Ord.LuTig. ;  Theact  of  cutting  or  parine 

off.  o         »-  6 

2.  Surg.  :  The  removal  of  the  articular  ex- 
tietnity  of  a  hone,  or  of  the  ends  of  the  bones 
in  a  false  articulation. 

re~se'-da,  a.    [Lat.] 

Bot.  :  Mij^nonette  ;  the  typical  genua  of  lie- 
sedaceje.  Flowers  in  racemes. 
Calyx  irregular,  mostly  laei- 
niated  ;  stamens  ten  to  forty. 
Ovary  sessile  or  stalked,  one- 
celled,  opening  at  the  top; 
stigmas  three  to  four.  From 
Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Known  species,  twenty-six. 
Reseda  odorata  is  the  Mig- 
nonette, a  initive  of  the  norih 
of  Afriea-but  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  cartli  on  occoun 
of  the  delicious  fiagnuice  of 
its  flowers.  The  French  namo 
Mignonette,  signifying  Little 
barling^  is  nuw  its  comm'<n 
name  evorywliere.  It.  J'liy- 
tenma  is  eaten  as  a  kitehen 
vot;etable  in  Greece.  li.  Lu- 
ttolu  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

res-e-da'-9e-»,  s.  pL     [Lat.  r,-sed(a):  fcm. 
pi,  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Hot.:  WeMworts,  or  Re.sedads;  an  ortler 
of  Uypogynous  Exogens.  alliance  Cistales. 
Herbs,  rarely  small  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  ininute;,'laiid-lil<e.stipules.  Flower* 
in  racemes  or  spikes.  Calyx  mnnv-paited; 
petils  bmad,  fleshy  plates  with  'inceratcd 
api-endagcs  at  the  bark,  unequal.  Stamens 
delinite  ;  ovary  three-lobed,  on.'-ceIled.  many- 
seeded,  usually  with  three  to  six  pai  ietal  pla- 
centae ;  stigmas  three,  glandular,  sessile.  Fruift 
dry  and  membranous,  or  succulent  ;  seeds 
several,  reniform.  Closelyakin  to  Capparida- 
cere.  Blostly  from  the  north  tempentte  jiart 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  but  a  few  sp^-rjea 
are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cali- 
fornia. Known  genera  six  ;  species  forty-one. 
(Litulley.)    Species  twenty.    (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

rSs'-e-d&d,  s.     [Lat.  resed(a);  Eng.  suff.  -od.) 
Hot.  (/'/.).•  The  Resedacea-.    (Lindley.) 

ro-Seok'.  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  an<l  Eng.  srek  (q.v.).l 

To  Hi-ck  .'igain. 

rd-sel2e'. "  re  seazo. '  ro-selse',  vt.  [Prof. 

re-,  and  Kng.  sctc  (q.v.).] 
I.  Onlinary  Uiifjunge: 

1.  To  seize  again  nr  a  second  tfmo  ;  toretako. 

•■  WhereuiiOM  Uiey  rtteig^d  thoM  caatlee  for  thetr 
aafrlj.'  —Prvnne  :  Sireruvjn^  Powr.  jiL  11.  |i-  l». 

2.  To  put  in  possession  of  again  ;  to  rein- 
state.    (Spctiser:  F.  Q.,  IL  x.  46.) 

11.  htv:  To  tflkf  jioKsesslon  of,  na  nf  lands 
and  tenements  which  have  been  disseized. 

*  re  SoUr-or,  «.     (Eng.   resettle); -rr.]     Ono 

whn  sei/4's  iigain. 

ro-Sels'-l^re,  «.  [Prof.  «-,  and  Eng.  aeisure 
(q.v.).  1  riie  act  of  seizing  again;  a  second 
seizure. 

"  I  moved  t"  have  a  re*Wflir«  of  the  lands  of  Uetiraa 
Mtirr.  a  reUi.»r.l  rrruMtit.  a  rtiKlltve,  and  a  pracUsliitf 
tray  tor.  ~/l<irt>n     Letter  to  Ctcil. 


fteSKOA  ODORATA. 


b6il,  hS^ :  pout,  Jtf^l ;  oat.  90U,  choms,  9hln,  bcncli :  ro.  kom  :  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  ovpoot.  Xonophon.  o^tst.    ph  ^  t 
H}ian«    tlaa     sUan.      tlon,    slon  -  shun;    $lon,    ylon  -  shim,    -olous,  -Uoos,  -sloua  ^  shOs.    -bio,  -die,  ic.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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resell— reserve 


•  re-sell',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sdl  (q.v.X] 
To  ach  again  or  a  second  time. 

•  re-sem'-bla-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.J  Capable  or 
admitting  of  being  compared  ;  comparable. 

"  For  man  of  aoule  reasonable^ 
Is  to  an  aagell  rtembt'ible.' 

Uoufcr:  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

re'Sem'-blan9e,    *  re-sem-blaunce,   s. 

[d.  Fr.  rKeuU>Uince.]     fUESEMBLE.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  resembling  or 
being  like  ;  likeness,  similitude ;  similarity 
either  of  ext«nial  form  or  of  qualities. 

"To  do  good  Ifl  to  become  mnst  like  to  God.  It  is 
that  wbicb  of  &11  other  qualities  give*  ii^  tli«  resent- 
M'Hiceot  tiisnatureand  perfection.  —iPiarp .  Sermons, 
vwL  i.,  ser.  3. 

2.  Tliat  wliicb  resembles  or  is  like  some- 
thing else ;  a  likeness,  a  siiuilitade,  a  repre- 
seutatiou. 

"  TlieQ  beautie,  which  waa  made  to  repreaent 
The  great  Cteatour's  own  fetnnfila  nc*  ttiigbt." 

Spemtr:  F,  <i.,  IV.  Tiii.  SI 

•3.  Likelihood,  probability. 

"  What  likelihood  is  that!  not  resemblance,  but  a 
ce^Tttimty.'—Shtikesp.  :  Measure/or  Mensu^re,  iv.  2. 

•  re-^em  -blant,  a.    [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  re- 

sembltT  —  to  resemble  (q.v.).]       Resembling; 
eidii  biting  resemblance. 

"  To  whiche  all  other  by  decrees 
Of  the  iiictallt-%  ben  accijril:uit. 
And  80  ttuoujfb  kinds  mtemblant.' 

liowtr ;  C.  A.,  iv. 

re-^em'-ble,  v.t.  &  i  [O.  Fr.  resemhler  (Fr. 
r&i&mibler),  from  re-  =  again,  and  senibUr  =  to 
seem,  to  resemble,  fi-om  Lat.  sim'do.simulo  — 
to  imitate,  to  copy;  similis-=\i^e\  Sp.  re- 
semblar ;  Ital.  Tisevibrare,  Tossembrare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  imitate,  to  counterfeit,  to  copy. 

"The  nistieity  in  clowns  that  he  f Arietopbanes] 
reaembleth  la  nut  uaturaL'  — /*.  tiaUatui  :  Plutarch. 
p.  77*. 

2.  To  be  like  ;  to  have  likeness  or  similarity 
to,  in  form,  figure,  or  qualities. 

*'  If  we  are  like  you  in  tbe  rest,  we  will  rttemitlt  you 
In  that."— S?iaA«p.  .   Merchant  of  Venice,  id,  1. 

*  3.  To  represent  as  like  something  else  ;  to 
compare,  to  likeu.  i 

*'  Tb'  other,  al  ycLad  in  garments  Ughtt 
He  did  resemble  U>  his  t.id>  brij^ui.." 

Spenxgr:  F.  Ij..  III.  X.  IL 

•  B.  Intrajis. :  To  be  suitable,  fit,  or  proper. 

•■  Good  actions  still  must  be  uialiiUiiu'd  with  goud, 
Afl  bodies  uourtslied  with  rafinb'inif  IvkmI.'' 

Dryden  :  Form  an  tht  Coronation,  78. 

re-^em'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  rtsembl^e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  resembles. 

"  He  would  have  the  name  to  eat  tbe  memblari  of 
man's  voice."— 7".  BoUand :  PUnie.  bk.  x.,  ch.  IL 

Pe-^m'-b7jng,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [RESEsreLB.] 

•  re-Sem-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  resembUn-j; 
-hj.]  In  a  resembling  manner;  so  as  to  re- 
semble ;  similarly. 

"  Our  creed  ptnclalraBhim  the  CreAtor  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  the  augel  that  holds  tbe  bouk.  in  the  Keveia- 
tions,  describes  him  re»emblinglu'—Boifle :  iVorkM,  ii. 
402. 

•  Pe-Sem'-m-atC,  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
semiiufte  (q.v.).  j  To  propagate  again  ;  to  pro- 
duce again  by  seed. 

"  CoDcemiog  its  fPhrenix)  geiiemtion.  that  without 
all  ooujuactiou  it  begets  auil  rrscjiiiuiu*  it  seU."— 
Brottme:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

•  re-send',  v.t  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng,  se?id 
(q.v.).]     To  send  nyain  or  back. 

••  I  sent  to  her.  by  this  same  coxcomb. 
Tokens  and  letters,  u  bicli  »bf  <Uil  iesettd.' 

Sltokejp,  :  All'i  U  eli  that  Lndt  Weil.  iiL  6. 

ro-l^Snt',  V.t.  k  i.     [O.  Fr.  resentir  (Fr.  ressen- 
tir)  =  (1)  to  be  sensible  of  a  thing  ;  (_  i  lo  re- 
sent :  re-  =  again,  and  aentir  =  to  feel,  fnim  Lat. 
aentio ;  Sp.  &  Port,  resentir  ;  ItaL  riaentire,] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  scent  ^ain,  to  scent. 

"  perchance,  as  vultures  are  said  to  smell  the  earth i- 
nesa  i>f  a  dying  corpse,  so  the  bird  of  iirey[U»e  evil 
spirit  whoui  the  writer  supposes  to  have  peraouat^d 
Samuel  (1  Sam,  xxviii.  HH  relented  a  worae  than 
earthly  savor  in  tbe  soul  of  Saul,  as  evidence  of  his 
death  at  h»Jid."—FuiUr :  The  Frqfarte  atate,  bk.  v. 
«b.  iv. 

•  2.  To  have  a  feeling  of  what  has  been 
done  to  us  ;  to  be  sensible  of;  to  have  a  per- 
ception of ;  to  perceive. 

"  For  by  my  touch  alone  that  you  rrsrnt 
What  objects  yield  delight,  what  discontent." 
Beaumont:  Payuhe,  iv.  Ii6. 

•  3.  To  feel  sensibly  ;  to  be  affected  by. 

"  Many  here  shrink  in  their  fthoulders.  and  are  very 
■ensible  of  his  dr^^arture.  .uid  the  l.-ulv  lufnittArfseurt 
it  more  than  nuy,  '—Ilousrll .   LfJtcrt.  bk.  i.  It-t,  iS. 


4.  To  take  ill ;  to  tiUe  or  consider  as  an 
injury,  insult,  or  affront ;  to  be  provoked  by  ; 
to  siiow  anger  or  displeasure  at  anything  by 
words  or  acts. 

"  steps  which  Lewis  r^tented  as  mortal  Injuries." — 
Macauiay :  IttaC  Eng.,  ch.  IL 

*  5.  To  give  back  to  the  senses  or  feeling  ; 
to  return. 

"  Where  does  the  pleasant  air  retent  ksweeter  heath  ?" 
£>ra}/torL 

*  S.  Intransitive. : 

1.  To  have  a  certain  flavour  ;  to  savour. 

'•  Vessels  full  of  tradition.iry  pottage,  resenting  of 
the  wild  guurd  of  human  iuvcntiou.'— /'ui/er;  Fiigah 
Sight,  bk.  iiL  ch,  L 

2.  To  be  indignant,  to  feel  resentment. 

"  To  grace  her  glonmy.  fierce,  re$enti»g  son." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  lUad  viii.  ISL 

re-jent'-er,  s.     [Ehig.  resent;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  taJies  anything  well  or  iU. 

2,  One  who  resents  or  feelj  injuries  or  af- 
fronts deeply. 


■;The  Earl  [t.f  Essex]  ' 

elng  a  great  resenier,  ajj_  .. 

leaat  disgrace."*— ^Wi^uia  WattonioTuz,  p.  17S. 


_.     ___       _j  the  worst  philosopher, 
being  a  great  resenier,  and  a  weak  dii>seiubler  oi  the 


re-sent'-ful,  (T.  \t.v\g.  resent ; -ful(})-'\  FtiJlof 
resentment ;  iucliiwd  or  apt  to  resent. 

"  Xot  but  his  soul,  retentful  as  humane. 
Dooms  to  iuU  vengeance  all  the  otfending  train."  . 
Pope  :  iJoimer ;  Odj/ia$y  zviL  -4:16. 

re-§ent''fiil-ly»  adv.    (Eng.  restntful;   -ly.\ 
In  a  resentful  manner ;  witli  resentment. 

•  re-sen t'-i-ment,  *  rej-^ent'-i-ment,  s. 

[O.  Fr,]    Resentment. 

**  This  kinp  micrht  have  resmtimcnt 

And  will  t'  avenge  him  ol  tiws  injury." 

JianUl.    CioU   jVars,  W. 

re-^ent'-ing,  pr.  par.  era.    [Resent.] 

re-gent'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  resenting;  -ly.] 

*  1.  With  deep  sense,  feeling,  or  perception. 

"  Sot  can  I  secure  myself  from  seeming  deScient 
to  hiiu  that  more  re.<ientin^ly  cmisiders  the  udeiulness 
of  that  treatise."— J/o/-«  .■  FhU.  irrrt*«y*{G«n.  Prei.), 

2.  With  resentment ;  resentfully. 

•  re-^enf -ive,  o.    [Eng.  resent;  -ive.]    Quick 
or  ready  lo  resent ;  resentful. 

"  Instant  from  the  keen  retentiee  north  .  .  , 
Tbe  guardian  army  came.* 

Tlu/iiitun :  Liberty,  iv.  1,016. 

•  re-^enf-less,  a.  (Eng.  resent;  -UaJ]  With- 
out resentment. 

"  Too  late  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 
Hath  taught  liiee  this  resentlfis  part." 

Scott :  Bridal  qf  lYitrmain.  IL  SI 

re-sent -ment,  s.     [Fr.  vessei^tirMnt.]    [Re- 
sent.] 

*  1.  A  feeling  again  of  what  has  been  done 
to  us,  without  its  being  ijupiied  that  the 
emotion  is  that  of  anger  ;  perception,  feeling, 
conce^ition. 

"  Sadues*  doea  In  some  cases  become  a  Christian,  as 
being  an  index  ol  a  .  .  .  wise,  pruper  reteniment  of 
thin^a."— y.  Tai/lor:  Sermon  •i.i.  pt.\L 

*  2.  The  taking  of  a  thing,  well  or  ill ;  a 
taking  well ;  a  strong  feeling  or  perception  of 
good ;  gratitude. 

"  That  thanksgiving  whsreby  we  should  express  an 
aflectionate  retcntrnent  of  our  obligation  to  him," — 
Barraw:  Serrtnon*.  vol  1,  aer.  6. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  resenting;  tbe  feel- 
ings of  one  who  resents  an  injury,  atfront,  Ac  ; 
a  deep  sense  of  injnrj',  accompanied  with 
anger ;  strong  displeasure  or  anger. 

"  Retentment  check'd  the  strugtrling  aigh." 

Scott :  Lora  of  the  Islet.  L  9. 

•  res'-er-ate,  v.t.     [Lat  reseratus,  pa.  par.  of 

resero :  re-  =  back,  and  sero  —  to  fasten  with  a 
bolt,  to  bar.]  To  unlock,  to  open. 


*  re-serv'-an^e,  ».     [Lat.  reservajis,  pr.  par. 
of  rescrvo—  to  reserve  (q.v.).]     Reservation. 


res-er-va'-tion.  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  re- 
sen^atio,   from    Lat.   Ttsertiatvs,    pa.   par.    of 
reservo  =  to  reserve  (q.v.);  Sp.  reservacion; 
Ital.  risemKi^ionc] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  reserving  or  keeping  back ; 
reserve  ;  the  concealment  or  keeping  back  of 
sometliing  from  disclosure. 

2.  The  act  of  reserving,  keeping  back,  or 
withliolding. 

"  When  a  landed  estate  is  sold  with  a  retervntinn  of 
a  perpetual  rent."— iTiutfe.    Wealth  of  Jfa£ion»,  bk.  i. 


3.  That  which  is  reserved,  kept  back,  or 
witliheld  ;  something  not  exprt-ssed  or  dis- 
closed, or  not  given  up  or  brought  forward. 

**  Ev'n  then  she  cries,  the  rnama^  vow 
A  mental  reieniaiioii  must  allow." 

Dryden  .   Juoenal,  sat.  tI. 

4.  Atract '■'f  j'ublicland  reserved  for  schools, 
tbe  use  of  Indians,  Ac.  Large  tractsi,  equalling 
some  of  the  original  states  in  dimensions,  have 
been  set  a^ide  as  Reservations  for  Indian  tribe* 
in  the  West. 

5.  The  state  of  being  treasured  up,  or  kept 
in  store  ;  custody,  reserve. 

'■  He  willd  me. 
In  heedfuVst  rmervation.  to  bestow  them 
As  notes."  SJmkcsp. :  Ail's  Wea,  \.  «. 

n.  Law:  A  clause  or  part  of  an  instrument 
by  which  sometliing  is  reserved,  not  conceded 
or  granted  ;  a  proviso. 

^  (1)  Mental  Reservation:    [ilENTAi--aESKR- 

VATIOX], 

(2)  Papal  Reservation: 

Church  Hist. :  A  practice  introduced  by 
Johu  XXII.  and  continued  by  Clement  VI. 
and  Gregory  XL,  of  reserving  to  the  Holy  See 
the  power  of  electing  bishops,  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  tbe  clergy  and  peojtle  of  the  several 
cities.  Reservations  were  abolished  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  March  lio,  1436. 

(3)  Reservation  of  the  Eudianst  : 
Ecdesiol.  &  Church  Hist.:  Tbe  practice  In 

the  Roman  and  Greek  Communion  of  reserv- 
ing the  Eucharist  for  the  sick.  Among  the 
lAtius  it  is  also  reserved  for  Exposition  and 
the  adoration  of  the  people,  and  for  Benedic- 
tion. The  reserved  Eucharist  is  kept  ia  a 
tabernaele  (q.v.),  usually  on  the  high  altar,  but 
in  some  churcln's  in  a  side  chapel.  The  Greeks 
reserve  the  Eucharist  in  a  place  behind  the 
altar,  called  artophorvjn.  in  lioth  communions 
a  ligiit  is  kept  burning  before  the  place  in 
which  the  Eucharist  is  reserved.  In  the 
English  Prayer-Book  there  is  a  rubric  direct- 
ing that  if  any  of  the  consecrated  elements 
remain,  "tlie  priest  and  such  other  of  the 
communicants  as  he  sliall  then  call  unto  him, 
shall  immediately  afttr  the  blessing,  reve- 
rently eat  and  drink  the  same."  In  some 
Ritualistic  Churches,  however,  the  Eucliarist 
is  reserved,  and  a  lamp  kept  burning  before 
it.  In  such  eases  those  passing  the  altar 
genuflect.  Tiiere  has  been  no  decision  on  the 
subject  by  the  Law  Courts. 

*  re-^erv'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  reserv(e);  -ative.] 
Tending  to  reserve  or  keep ;  reserving,  keeping. 

•  re-^erV-a-tdr-y,  s.  [Low  Lat.  reserva- 
tonum,  from  Lat.  reservatus,  pa-  par.  of 
reseri'o  =  to  reserve  (q.v.)  ]  A  place  in  which 
things  are  reserved  or  kept ;  a  reservoir. 

"  They  might  well  be  the  retervatories  where  Plinv 
says  that  cantfUdo  a  lutlK  time  keep  the  water  wbicn 
they  drink."- Aay  :  OnVte  Creation,  pL  iL,  |  a 

re-serve',  v.t.  (Fr.  n-.^erirr,  from  Lat.  reservo 
=  to  keep  back:  re- =  back,  and  serro  =  to 
keep;  Sp.  &  Port,  rcservur ;  Ita.1.  riservart.^ 

1.  To  keep  back  for  future  use;  to  keep  in 
store;  to  withhold  fi-om  pifsent  use  ;  to  keep 
back  for  a  time;  to  keep  or  retain  for  some 
spei.ial  use  or  person,    {Getiesis  xxvii.  36.) 

•  2.  To  guard  ;  to  keep  safe  ;  to  preserve. 

"  This  is  the  person  I  have  reserved  alive," 

bhttkcsp.     itcustire  for  feature,  t. 

•3.  To  make  an  exception  of ;  to  except. 

"  This  same  decree,  which  eo  remarkably  reserrei 
the  aljsiiiitdce  from  blood."- /<>.  JJ^rsley  :  Sernions, 
vol.  it.  ser  ■^. 

re-serve',  «.     [Fr.,   from  Sp.   reserva;  ItaL 
rus'Ttci,  riserba.]    [Reserve,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  act  of  reserving,  keeping  back,  or 
witlihoiding ;  reservation. 

2.  That  which  is  reserved,  kept  back,  or 
retained  for  future  use  or  disposal. 

"  The  virgins,  besides  the  oil  In  their  lamps,  carried 
liken  ise  a  rt!tn-'«  in  aoiue  other  vessel  far  a  continual 
supply  "—TilloUon. 

3.  Something  kept  back  or  withheld  in  th» 
mind  from  disclosure  ;  a  reservation. 

"  However  auy  one  may  concur  in  tbe  general 
scheme,  it  la  still  with  certain  rt »ervet &Dd  deviations, 
and  with  a  tcilvo  to  his  own  private  Judgment." — 
Adduon  ■  Freihiilder. 

4.  The  habit  of  keeping  back  or  restraining 
the  feelings  ;  self-imposed  restraint  in  speak- 
ing or  acting  ;  closene.s3or  caution  in  speaking 
or  acting  ;  caution  or  coldness  towards  others 

"  Whn  cDmes  when  call'd.  and  at  a  word  withdraws, 
Spt-aks  with  reteroe,  and  listens  with  applause.' 

Cowper:  Retirement,  44L 


f^te,  fit,  ^ire,  amidst,  v^hat.  Call,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pol; 
or,  wore,  woU^  work,  w^ii*,  sou ;  znute.  cuh,  core,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian*    as,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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6.  An  exc.;ption  or  reservatiou 

•6.  Prohibition. 

f^-tL  proponion  of  the  capi,.l 

~'«  ;;:^r  A  fund  «,ai,.tai..«i  by  .h» 

%'";^"rA  meU>od  of  callco-print- 
taf-in  wtelUhe  wbite  doth  is  impressed  w,  h 

;.';^n''i'bi«e"g;ou,';a.  cllned  also  Ues.Ustjle. 
a  low ;  The  same  as  Resebvatios  (q.v.). 
1.  Mililary: 

ni  A  bodv  of  troops  kept  for  any  emci- 
«ncy  thatVrtion  uf  an  arn.y  dravrn  up  for 
llule  wh.ch  is  r.s.rved  to  support  the  other 
lines  as  occaaimi  requires. 

m  Formerly  applied  to  any  troops  that 
JZ  ^  impr'..v>L!d  fo^  J^ervicc  ,  toe  l.e  d 
armies  were  destroyed.  Novr  it  r  tcis  ratlier 
to  those  soldie.^  who,  after  having  enlisted 
iSr  a  cer^Tn  period  of  service,  have  been  a 
certain  time  vith  the  colony  and  tlieit  have 
S  pas>Ld  into  the  Eeserve,  in  ■.'hieh  they 
a^  at^y  time  liable  to  be  recalle.  to  the 
?Sfo«  until  t"eir  lull  period  of  enlistment 
has  expired.     {Eiiglah  ) 

(31  Militia  forces,  Hich  as  our  Kat ion nl  Guard 
(„  y  1  and  Naval  Bi»i-rve8  (q.v.),  which  n,a) 
1,2  called  upon  tu  reii.lorce  the  regular  Aimy 
and  Kavy  when  i.ecesbaiy. 

(41  A  maeazine  of  warlike  stores  Rtuated 
between  an  army  and  its  U.e  of  opeiat.ons 

5  rhi'cl. :  The  Discipline  of  the  Secret    (See 
Boti  K  t..  .NV.™..m'»  V.  ed.  1S73.)    [Disci- 
pline, s.,  1i  (!)  ] 
reserve- forces,  s.  pi.  European  .• 
Ifil  •  Those  troops  which,  by  the  terms  of 
their  c.'.saKemeut  with  tlie  State.  compu.snr.v 
or  otlurwise,  are  liable  to  be  at  once  recalled 
to  the  field  army  in  case  of  war.    In  Gennany 
the  men  serve  three  years  in  the  active  army 
and  four  in  the  reserve  ;  in  France,  f..or  years 
Id  the  army   reserve  and   five  years  in  tlit 
territorial  or  home  service  reserve.     In  Eng- 
land the  reserves  are  composed  of  the  Ann 
reserve,  that  is.  of  men  enlisted  for  twelve 
years,  who  have  only  passed  a  portion  of  tliat 
time  with  the  colors,  and  of  the  Militia  reserve 
who  have  acrecd  to  serve  in  the  army  if  cnlUnl 
out  for  duty.    In  the  fnitod  Slates  the  state 
militia  act  us  a  reserve. 
reserve-materials,  s.  pi. 
Sot.  :  Materials  held  in  reserve  by  a  pl.int 
till  r.  quired  at  some   particular  part  of  the 
orcanisin.     When    not    immediately  needed, 
assimil.ited    Biibstanccs    are    transported    to 
reservoirs  of  reserve  materials.    (I'/toms.) 

rS-served',  r"-  T<^-  *  '^    (Keserte,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  i^stKti'elii"!: 
I.  Ordinary  Languarje : 
1.  Kept  back  or  retained  for  another  or  for 

future  use ;  retjiined. 
2    Marked  by  reserve ;  backwanl  in  com- 

muiiii  atiiig  one's  thoughU  ;  cold,  distant ;  not 

open  or  free  ;  shy. 
IL  tier. :  Contrary  to  the  usual  way  and 

position. 
reserved-cases,  >.  pi. 
lloman  T>imt.  :  t'erliiin  sins,  the  power  to 

absolve  from  wliieh  is  reserved  to  some  cc- 
clcsiastieftl  sniiertor,  as  the  ordinary  of  a 
diocese,  a  prelate  of  a  rclii;iou»  order,  or  the 
Pope  so  tlial  ordinary  <:onle«sor8  c:innot  dual 
with  them.  Tlio  Bin  may  also  have  an  ecclfii- 
aatual  censure  attached  to  it,  as  is  geuorally 
the  case  with  tho.,e  reserved  to  the  Pope. 
Only  those  cases  are  reserved  where  the  »ln« 
are  iirievoua,  external,  certain,  and  complete 
In  tlicir  kind.  In  English  and  AmcniMii 
dioceses  very  few  cases  are  reserved,  and  those 
of  extninely  rare  occnrrene* 


reserved  list, ». 

Kav.,l :  A  list  of  officers  on  half-pay,  and 
rotnoved  from  active  service,  hut  '«  ■'«  « '« 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  event  of  there 
beiiiB  .on  insulfieient  number  of  oOicers  on  the 
active  list. 

reserved  power,  s. 

Scots  Mu.:   A  reservation  made  in  deeds 
settlements,   &c.      I^eseryed    l""';^""^"'. 
dillerent  sorts,  as  a  rtservcd-pomr  of  burdenin 
a  pr'Mx'rty.  "  r«er,»l-po«,'er  to  revoke  or  recall 
a  settlement  or  other  deed. 
re-serV-ed-ljr,  adf-  lE«e.  reserved :  -ly.}  In 
a  feserved  mariner  -.  with  reserve  ;  not  openly, 
freely,  or  fiankly  ;  cautiously,  coldly.      _ 

..  ,  d^,  jroa  b»r  ,our..l<  ^/^-■^,fj»r'^*-^^,.  111. 

re-serV-ed-neSS.  s.  lEng.  reserved;  -neK.] 
TlTe  quality  or  state  of  being  '•«''"«'i  ^  ,7,f,''' 
if  openness  or  frankness;  reserve,  caution, 
closeness.  ,  , 

••  Whero  U  th.t  indent  nerlou.n«»  aad  rucrvtii- 
nair-iJiarp:  Sm-vwru,  vol.  ll..  lier.  1- 

res-er-vee', «.    [Eng.  TOerc(0; -«-l 

Uiw :  one  to  whom  anything  is  reserved. 

re-serV-er,  s.  lEng.  rM«r.<e);  •«•.]  One 
who  or  that  which  reserves. 

••  I  .c  „o  ^.o-,«- ..(  my  e»<»i ""'  «»  th.  tast  - 

Wott^n:  liemaitu,  p.  370. 

•  re-serV-ist.  s.  (Eng.  reserx(e):  -ist.l  A 
soldier  belonging  to  tlie  reserve. 

••  To  ,H.,cl>,>r6.  tbo  r.».;;i;u'>  from  the  colon™ « won 
a,  |,tiiclicul)lo.''-/Mitj,  IVcuraph.  Oct.  s..  !.<.- 

res-er-volr  (oir  as  wax),  s.  [Fr  from 
llow  Lat.  rMcrcatoriura  =  a  reservatory  (q.v.).  j 
1  A  place  where  anrtliing  is  kept  in  store  ; 
specif.,  a  pond  or  artiticial  lake  where  water 
is  collecU-d  and  stored  for  use  when  wanteil, 
as  to  supply  a  city  or  canal,  drive  a  miU,  or 

•■  The  'v«irt  refrmir.  in  seajoni  of  drojglit  (tor  to  the 
df.o.li  «^  liLlJl"!  .u|i|ilied  tlio  city  uiO  the  itljacti.t 
coiu'tO' »"!'»''<«'■'-''''•  "■"""■  *™o«.  vol.  u.. 
eer.  Ti 


"l.  An  attachment  to  a  stove  or  range  to  hold 
hot  water. 

3  \  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  re- 
cep'uclcs  for  the  peculiar  juices  of  plants. 

%  Commoa  JJesertioir  : 

Elect. :  A  term  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  earth,  because  theeleclrieity  of  all  bodies, 
not  insulated,  tends  to  pass  to  it. 

re-sef  (1),  s-    IRissct  (i).  «.] 

•  1.  Ord.  LciTvj  :  The  act  of  resetting. 
2.  Print. :  Matter  set  up  over  again. 

rS-BCt'  (2),  s.    [Pr.  «««<  =  receiving ;  O.  Pr. 
recept  =  a  retreat] 

1.  Abode. 

2.  Tho  act  of  harboring,  as  an  outlaw  or 
ciiinitiiil. 

3.  The  receiving  of  stolen  goods. 

ro-s6f  (1).  »•<■    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  set  (q.v.).] 

1.  Orrl.  Lang.  :  To  set  again  :  as.  To  reset  a 
diamond. 

2.  Print. ;  To  set  tip  again,  as  a  page  or 
matter. 

re-BOt'  (2),  v.t.    [Reset  (2), «.] 

S<-nU  lAiw:  To  receive  iiiel  hurbor,  as  an  out- 
l,uv  or  criminal ;  to  re.  eive,  as  stolen  goods. 

ro-set'-ta-ble,  a.    (Eng.  re,«(  (1),  v. ;  •<iile.l 
(iipahle  of  being  reset. 

r6-86f-ter  (I),  «■     lEng.   r«««  (1),  »• :  •«rl 
One  who  reset*  or  replaces. 

ro-eef-ter  (2), «.    lEng.  rext  (2),  v. ;  -er.l 
SeoU  Law:  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods  ;  one 
who  harbors  an  outlaw  i>r  criminal. 

ro-sSr-tle,  v.t.  k  i.     [Pret.  re-,  and  Eng, 

S':ltU,  V.  (M.v.).] 

A.  7Va7i,-!i(ivj  : 

1.  To  settle  again. 
■'  To  reiton-  or  to  rttrtlU  men  In  their  Jnjt  right*."— 

Waim^'d     ltoi-*>.  ""-  ">■ 

2.  To  InaUll  again,  a«  t  minister  of  tho 
gospel. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  settle  or  be  iiisUlled,  as  a 
mInlsUr  of  the  gospel,  a  aecond  time 


re-s^t-Ue-ment,  J.    iKug.  r««u«.-  -meai.l 

1.  The  act  of  seUling,  composing,  or  arrang- 

'"'i''A''tu'll   ™«fl.m^   •«   '-^-''Tr^  iST'"'*" 
U„va,b  there^u..  -iKeKW.    /...»-.»<.  !•  "»• 

2.  The  act  of  settling  or  colonizing  again  or 

"  In  their  rMtUmt^t  to  the  holy  Uml.-Op.  »«"• 
lejr;  Sei-'iMW.  vol.  l .  eer.  8. 

3.  The  act  of  installing,  u  8  ministerof  the 
gospel,  a  second  time. 

4.  The  sUte  of  settling  or  snlisiding  again. 

••Some  roll  tl.c.r  ck  U,  ml>, "-'•■'; ''^'^  "^ 
»tler  •  reirtlle.-xnl,  ll.ey  facW  it  -J/ortO~r. 

re-Shape',  v.t.  (Tref.  re-,  and  Eng.  shnpe,  t. 
(u.v)J    To  shape  or  give  form  t.i  anew. 

•HI..  »»■.-  lh,-.t  the  d»rkiie..  e.«W«  the  luier  «• 
rej»upe."-Oa.(»  rel«J~»A.  Jmie  ai.  lee* 

•  re-Share',  v.t  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  share,  T. 
(q.v.).]    To  share  again. 

••  Lu«tlug  to  rttftnrm 
Hir  eonae.-  """<"     Jfi«™»inv>i.  p-  «•• 

re-ship',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ship  v. 
(M  v  ).  I  To  ship  again  ;  to  put  .m  board  a 
ship  a  second  time;  to  ship  what  has  been 
conveyed  by  water  or  iuipoited. 

re-Ship' -ment,  s.    [Pref.  «-,  and  Bug.  rtip- 

IMiU  (q.v.).J  . 

1    Tlie  act  of  reshipping ;  the  shipping  for 
cxi^ortation  that  which  has  been  imported. 

2.  That  which  is  reshipped. 

•  ro'-si-ance,  s.  ;Riisi*ST.l  Residence,  abode. 

••Tlic'kuu;  (orth»itli  l«nl.hfd  nil  FlemlUiU  out  of 
ihicb  S.1 .  ™.u.>.»  la  Antwerp,  to  lotara  -»ao». 
lUiiri/  Vll..  V'  130. 

•  re' -si-ant,    •  re-se-ant,    ■  re-si-annt, 

a    k  s'  IFr.  r«c'in(,  reaeaat,  from  I.at,  rwi- 
denttm,  aceus.  of  r«i.Jei«=  resident  (q.v.)  J 

A.  ^siKij. :  Residing,  dwelling;  present  in 
a  place. 

•■Any  Ei.l!li'hm»n  rr.iant  m  th»t  countrey.  - 
JIacktui/t:  l'oiKi?«J.  L  173. 

B.  As  sulisl. :  A  resident,  a  dweller. 
reslant-rolls,  s.  pU 

Uiw  Rolls  cont.iining  the  names  of  the 
vcsiauts  or  residents  in  a  tiUiiug,  &c.,  which 
'vero  called  over  by  the  steward  on  holding  a 
court-leet. 
re-side',  v.i.  IFr.  r«i<fer,  from  Lat.  reiideo- 
to'  remain  behind,  to  reside  t  «-  =  hack,  and 
5e<i«  =  to  sit ;  Sp.  r«i.iir  ;  Hal.  ru.Jere.l 

1  To  dwell  permanently  or  for  a  length  of 
time  ;  to  have  one's  home  or  settled  abode  ; 
to  abide  continuously  or  for  a    lengOiened 

''•"■'•^  •■  HO,  c«  ao.1  -if -j:,.7';.'^/:.„  ^ 

2.  To  abide  or  be  inherent  in,  as  a  quaUty ; 
to  inhere. 

■■  I  mennt  e«ch  sotteet  virtue  tliere  ehoaia  meet. 
Film  tlmt  eofter  boeonie  to  r.o.i/«.  , 

•  3,  To  stay,  to  wait. 

••  Vtl  Irom  your  cxi)IUl  my  ehtp  r"'**' 

•4  To  sink  ;  to  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  sub- 
side ;  to  settle,  as  liquors 


r£s'-i-dcnoo.  3.    [Fr.,  from  rhidtnl  =  resident 
(q.v*);  Sp.i  Port.  rMiifencia;  Ital. r«»uter.«a. 

rfsidtnzo,.] 

I    Oriliaarj/ f-ailffuaje; 

1    Tho  act  or  sUito  of  residing,  abiding,  or 

dwelling  ill  a  place  for  a  length  of  time. 

••Tl,e  coun-rtlon  t)et»een  the  Kl'"!"  »"'' "'L'S!.';?' 
did    I'ot   u'riinii.te   with   hti  re,(J«'i".  -*«»»'■■» 

mti.  t:ng..  ell.  vllL  

2.  A  remaining  or  continuiilg  "h'™  ""=« 
dntiea  lie  ;  specif.,  the  eontinulng  of  a  ,«rs.  n 
or  inCMnilVnt  in  ins  bclielle^  <<Ji.pose.l  to 
non-rt3iilen«.)    [I'-l 

3  An  abode  or  dwollinR-Blnco;  spiwif.,  the 
pla  -e  where  a  person  r.si.res  or  dwel  s  per 
munently  or  for  a  contjnuance  of  time;  ones 
home,  dwelling,  or  abode. 

M;";i™Ll..«  .imll.r.--i»p.  H^rl.,:  .•rtrm-n..  toI.  it. 

"'•L  TUt  In  which  anytlilug  reaU  or  abide* 
permanently. 

•■  Within  the  InfBIlt  lind  ol  Ihi.  .m«ll  Bewm.  _ 
Vol«ill  h.th  re.l.l-.".  end  J'""''''".'";';',,   . 

•  6.  A  fkUIng  or  aubaidlug  to  the  boltom ; 
of  extninely  rare  occnrrcneii.  i      —  "  ""  ■*    '     ' T; 
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that  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  liquors ; 
the  resitiuutn  of  a  body  after  any  destructive 
operation. 

"Separation  is  wrought  by  weight,  a»in  theordinwr 
rttidence  or  aettleuieut  of  liquors."  — flacon:  yat. 
But..  S  3<.<2. 

Ill  Law :  Residence  for  at  least  five  years 
■nitliin  the  Uuited  States,  and  one  year  within 
a  particular  state  nr  territory  is  necessary 
iielore  an  alien  can  be  made  a  citizen  of 
t)ii'4  country.  The  time  of  residence  within 
a  distric-t  to  give  one  the  privelege  of  voting 
in  that  district,  differs  in  the  different 
states. 

re9'-l-den-5^,  ».  [Eng.  residencie);  •y.\ 
The  official  residence  of  a  British  Resident  at 
the  court  of  a  native  prince  in  India. 

"We  steam  slowly  along,  past  the  English  Reai- 
dtncy'—Scribner't  Magazine,  iSt^L.  ISTT,  p.  601. 

re^'-i-dent,  *re9-y-dent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr., 
pr.  par.  of  riskier  —  to  reside  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  & 
Port.  Ttsidente;  Ital.  resid&nte,  liJedente.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a  residence,  abode,  or  dwelling  ; 
4weUing  ;  having  a  seat  or  abode. 

"  Hath  to  long  been  resi<tf^t  in  France." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI ,  ill.  4. 

•2.  Fixed,  firm. 

"The  watery  pavement,  ll  aot  ataW©  uid  rMident 
like  a  rock." — Jer.  Taylor. 

B,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  permanently 
•or  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  place  ;  a  resider. 

2.  Tlie  minister  or  agent  of  a  state  residing 
at  a  foreign  court.    He  is  of  a  rank  inferior  to 

*  an  ambassador. 

"  The  Burmese  Oovemment  is  prepared  to  receive 
another  resident  on  the  same  tooUug.'—Dtiilf/  Tela- 
graph.   Nov.  12,  1836 

*  IL  Law  :  A  tenant  who  was  obliged  to  re- 
side on  his  lord's  land,  and  not  to  depart  from 
the  8ame. 

■•  rea'-5t-dent-er,  s.  [Eng.  resideiU;  -er.]  One 
who  resides  ;  a  rLsident. 

ref-i-den'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  resident  ; 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  residence  or 
residents. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  residence ;  containing 
a  residence. 

"  The  farm  attached  to  Mr.  Howard's  residontiat 
mta.ie>.— Daily  Tett'jraph,  Aug.  Ifl.  1885. 

*rcf-i-den-tiar-y  (ti  as  ah),  •resl- 
den-si-ar-y»"a.   &  s.     (Low    Lat.  rcsiden- 

tiiinus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  or  keeping  residence. 

*'  Christ  was  the  condnctor  of  the  Israelites  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  their  residentiary  guardi^iu.  "— 

B.  As  srihstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  resident.     {Coleridge.) 

2.  Eccles. :  An  ecclesiastic  who  keeps  a  cer- 
tain residence  ;  a  canon-residentiary  (q.v.). 

*'  Last  ol  al  came  the  queere  ot  Pauls,  with  their 
rfidensiarie^  the  bishop  of  Loijilon  and  the  aJjIi-its 
(ollrtwlug  after  in  their  pontiticalibus."— /"oj;  AcCit, 
p.  976. 

*  res  i-den'-tiar-y-sliip  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 

residetitinry  ;  -ship.]  The  position  or  office  of 
a  residentiary. 

•'  A  reaidentiaryghip  In  the  church  of  Lincoln."— 
Wood:  Foiti  Oxon.,  voL  L    {J.  WUliams-] 

*  res'-i-dent-sllip,  5.  [Eng.  resident;  -ship.] 
The  functions  or  dignity  of  a  resident;  the 
office  or  position  of  a  resident. 

*'  The  retidmtthip  at  London  lor  the  city  of  Ham- 
borgh."— It' ood;  Athenm  Oxon.,  vol.  i    (Uaafc) 

"•  re-Sid'-er,  5.    [Eng.  resid(e) ;  -er.]    One  who 

resides ;  a  resident. 

".We  l>eing  persons  of  considerable  estates  in  the 
kingdom,  and  residen  tliereiiu"— i'wi/'t :  AdveitUemcnt 
againtt  iVood. 

re-  sid'-U-al,  a,  &  ».  [Lat.  residuiis  =reTnain- 
i)ig,  from  resideo  =  to  remain,  to  reside(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  tn,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  residue;  remaining  after  a  part  has  been 
taken  away  or  dealt  with. 

B.  As  $ubstantii>e  : 

Math. :  An  expression  which  gives  the  re- 
mainder of  a  subtraction,  as  a  —  h. 

residual-air,  s. 

Physiol. :  Air  still  remaining  in  the  lungs 
after  the  most  forcible  expiration. 


residual-analysis,  s. 

Math. :  A  branch  of  analysis  which  pro- 
ceeds by  taking  the  ditference  of  a  function  in 
two  different  states,  and  then  expressing  the 
relation  between  this  difference  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  corresponding  states  of  the 
variable. 

residual -charge,  s. 

Elect.  :  Electric  residue.     [Residue,  ^.J 

residual-figure,  s. 

Geom.  :  The  figure  remaining  after  subtract- 
ing a  less  from  a  greater  tigure. 

residual-maia^etisni,  s.    [Remanent- 

MAGNtriSM.J 

residual -quantity,  s. 

Alg.  :  A  binomial  connected  by  the  sign — 
(minus) ;  as,  a  —  t,  a  —  •/i'  ,  &c. 

residual-root,  s. 

Alg. :  The  root  of  a  residual  quantity ;  as, 


re-^id'-U-a-ry,  a,  [Lat.  rtsidmis.}  [Resi- 
due.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  residue  or  a  part 
remaining ;  forunug  a  residue  or  portion  not 
dealt  with. 

residuary-devisee,  s. 

Law:  The  jierson  named  in  the  will  who  is 
to  take  all  tlie  real  property  remaining  over 
above  the  other  devises. 

residuary  -  gum,  «.  CaDdle-pitch  or 
chandler's  gum. 

residuary -legatee,  s. 

Law :  Tlie  legatee  to  whom  is  bequeathed 
the  residue  of  p»ods  and  personal  est;ite  after 
deducting  all  the  debts  and  specific  legacies. 

'*  \Vhen  all  the  debta  and  particular  legacies  are  dis- 
charged, the  siiriiius  or  residuum  uiunt  be  paid  to  the 
residuary  legatee,  if  any  be  appointed  by  the  will." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  32. 

re§'-i-due,  *  res-i-dew,  s.  [Fr.  risidu, 
from  Lat.  residuum,  neut.  sing,  of  resid-u2is  = 
remaining,  from  resideo  =  to  remain,  to  reside 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  residue] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  That  which  remains  over 
after  a  part  is  taken,  removed,  destroyed,  or 
dealt  with  in  any  way  ;  that  which  is  left 
over  ;  the  remainder,  the  rest. 

"  The  residue  of  the  eiders  which  were  carried  away 
captives,"— /ercmioA  xxix.  1. 

2.  Law :  That  which  remains  over  of  a  testa- 
tor's estate  after  payment  of  all  debts  and 
legacies. 

%  Electric  residue  :  (See  extract). 

"When  a  [Leydenl  Jar  haa  been  discharged  and 
allowed  to  stand  a  short  time,  it  exhibits  a  second 
ch.irge.  which  is  called  the  electric  residu4."-~Qanot : 
Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  {  763. 

*  re-i^id'-U-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  residnus.]  [Resi- 
due.]    Remaining  over ;  residual. 

re-sid'-u-iim,  s.    [Lat,  neut.  sing,  of  re- 
siduus.]     [Residue.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  left  over  after  any 
process  of  separation  or  purilication  ;  that 
which  remains  after  treatment  in  some  way  ; 
a  residue. 

2.  Fig. :  The  vilest  and  most  worthless 
part  of  a  people  ;  the  scum  or  dregs  of  society. 

11.  The  same  as  Residue  (q.v.). 

*  re -siege',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Fr.  sifge:=& 
seat.]     To  seat  again,  to  reseat,  to  reinstate. 

re-§igu' (?  silent)  (1),  *re-slgne,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Fr.  resigner,  from  Lat.  resigno  =  to  unseal,  to 
annul,  to  resign  ;  lit.  =  to  sign  back  or  again  : 
re-  =■  back,  aiid  signo  =  to  seal,  to  mark  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  re^ignar  ;  Ital.  risegnare.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  assign  back  ;  to  give  back  or  return 
formally  ;  to  give  up. 

"  The  cardinall  .  ,  .  was  compelled  even  with  hla 
owne  good  will  to  resiync  his  chauiicellorship." — 
Tyndatl:    iVorket.  p.  S7i. 

2.  To  surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  give  or 
hand  over. 

•"Willincrly  resigned  unto  him  the  honour  to 
commaud  the  whole  camp."— JVortA;  I'lutarch,  p.  659. 

3.  To  commit,  to  entrust,  to  hand  over. 

"  And  oft.  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdotn'p  ff.it*.  and  to  sinii'li'^ity 
neaigns  liei     'jarije."  MUt^n      P.  L..  lil.  688. 

4.  To  witl  'raw  from,  to  yield  in,  to  give 
up,  to  renounce  :  as,  To  resign  a  claim. 


*  5.  To  entrust,  to  consign,  to  commit  to 
the  care  of. 

C.  To  yield  or  commit  in  confidence ;  to 
submit,  particularly  to  Providence. 

"  What  more  reasonable,  than  that  we  should  In  all 
things  retign  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Qodf— 
Tillotton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  up  a  commission, 
office,  charge,  post,  or  duty;  to  retire,  to 
abdicate. 

re-sign'  {g  silent)  (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
sign,  V.  (q.v.).]     To  sign  again. 

•  rc-^ign    (^    silent),    &      [Resign    (1),    «.] 
Resignation. 

"  And  you  have  gaind  more,  in  a  royal  brother, 
Than  you  could  lose  by  your  resign  of  Epire.' 

Beaam.  i  t'let.  :  Corotiatton.  iv.  1. 

*  re-sign'-al  (g  silent),  s.     [Eng.  resign  (1), 
V.  ;  -al.]     The  act  of  resigning  ;  resignation. 


re^'-ig-nant. 


[Fr. 


RESIGN&MT. 


//er.  ;    Cnncealed.      Ap- 
plied to  a  lion's  tail. 

*  re-^ign'-ant  (g  silent), 
s.  [Eng.  re5t(;H(l),  v.;-<i»r.) 
A  resigner.  (Harket:  Li/n 
of  Williams,  ii.  27.) 

ref -ig-na'-tion,  $.    [Fr. ; 

bp.  resigiiacion,]     [Resign  (1),  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  resigning,  giving  up,  or  re- 
nouncing, as  a  claim,  office,  place,  possession, 
or  charge. 

"  Deaneries  and  prebends  may  become  void,  like  a 
blshoiirick  by  de^th,  by  deprivation,  or  by  resignation 
to  eitlier  the  king  or  Ibe  hl9\iop."—Blackttone:  Com. 
ment.,  bk.  1,  ch.  L 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resigned  or 
submissive  ;  unresisting  and  submissive  acqui- 
escence ;  quiet  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
without  discontent  or  murmuring. 

"  In  resigtuition  to  al^lde 
The  shock-"  n'ordstovrth  :  White  Doe.  It. 

II,  :>cots  Law:  The  form  by  which  a  vassal 
returns  a  feu  into  the  hands  of  a  superior. 

re-signed'  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  &  c.    [Resiqit 
(1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Surrendered,  given  up,  relinquished. 

2.  Full  uf  resignation  ;  quietly  submissive, 
patient. 


re-^ign'-ed-ly  (?  silent),  adv.  (Eng.  resigned; 
-/?/.]  In  a  resigned  manner;  submissively; 
witli  resignation. 

re-jign-ee'  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  resign  (1),  v. ; 
-ee.J 

Law :  The  person    to    whom    anything  ia 
resigned. 

re-sign' -er  (g  silent).  $.  [Eng.  resign  (1),  t.  ; 
-er.]    One  who  resigns. 

•  re-sign'-ment  (g  silent),   •re-signe- 

ment,  s.  [Eng.  resign  (1),  v. ;  -ment.]  The 
act  uf  resigning  ;  resignation. 

"  That  here  I  am.  by  his  command  to  cure  ye. 
Nay  more,  fur  ever,  by  liis  full  resign  ment." 

Beaum  i  Flet.  :  Montieur  Thomas,  Hi.  1. 

•  re-sile',  v.i.  [Lat.  r«i7io  =  to  leap  back: 
rf-=back,  and  50^0=  to  leap.]  Ta  start 
liack  ;  to  spring  back ;  to  retreat,  shrink,  or 
fly  from  a  purpose. 

•  re-sH'-i-enje,  *  re-sa'-i-en-jj^,  s.   [Eng. 

resilienit) ;  'ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  resilient ;  the  act  or  stiite  of  leaping, 
starting,  or  springing  back ;  the  act  of  re- 
bounding ;  elasticity. 

"  The  common   resiliency  of    the    mind  from   one 
extreme  to  another."— yoAwion  ;  Rambler.  No.  110. 

re-sil'-i-ent,  a.  [Lat.  resiliens,  pr.  par.  of 
resilio  =*to  leap  back,  to  resile  (q.v.).]  In- 
clined to  start,  spring,  or  leap  back  ;  leaping 
or  starting  back  ;  rebounding. 

r©-sil-i-6m'-©-ter,  a.  A  device  for  testing 
or  exhibiting  the  resiliency  of  pneumatic  tires. 

•  re-si-li'-tion,  s.  [Resile.]  The  act  of 
starting,  leaping,  or  springing  back  ;  resilience. 


ate,  ftt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wo.o,  wol^  worlL,  who,  son;  mute,  ciih,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 


resin—resistlessneas 
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rSs'-in,  rd^'-in,  «■  [t''r.  reslne,  frt)m  Lat 
resina,  from  Gr.  jJijtiVij  {r/ie(inej.] 

CAem.  (PL). :  A  widely  distributed  class  of 
vegetable  substances,  characterized  by  being 
Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  to  differeutdegrees 
In  alcohol,  ether,  and  liquid  hydrocarbons, 
softening  or  melting  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
at  a  higJier  temperature  burning  with  a 
smoky,  luminous  tlame.  In  the  <Tude  con- 
dition tliey  form  amorphous  massi-s,  having 
aconchoidal  fracture,  and  are  either  neutral  or 
acid.    They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  BiuOlDg  spotitAneously  from  pliuitA.  or  from  incl- 
aiouM  In  llie  stnna  niul  bmiiclirH.  iu  bcikz<ilii. 

2.  Oxltliscd  Um.-"1  rr-stii.  occufTliig  iu  Iteds  of  COftl, 
llKiilte.  Ac.  as  niiit>er.  culnretlii.  &C 

a.  Ke-jiliiB  e«tract«l  fnjin  plauta  by  alcohol,  u  the 
rMfns  vt  iLiig<:Hc&  n>ot,  &c. 

Some  are  employed  in  medicine,  others  in 
the  iireirti-ation  of  varttishes,  sealing-wax,  and 
similar  substances.     [RusiN,  s.] 

%  Resin  ofCaranaisfrom5ur.iemn(?umina(a; 
Resin  ofCouniia  Irom  Icica  ambrosiaca  ;  R-sin 
ofGuaiacum  is  from  Guiacum  officinale ;  Resin 
of  Hemp,  a  resin  which  exudes  from  hemp  in 
India,  but  not  iti  Europe ;  Resin  of  Jalap  is 
obtained  from  jaiap  (q.v.),  Resin  of  Podo- 
phyllum  from  Pudopliyllum,  and  resin  of 
Scanininriy  frum  Scammuny,  by  means  of  rec- 
titled  spiiit. 

resin-bush,  s. 

Hot. :  Euryops  spcciosissirtius,  aSouth  African 
composite  plant  akin  to  Senecio.  It  is  named 
from  a  yunimy  exudation  often  seen  on  the 
stem  and  h.-avis. 

resin- gland,  s. 

Bot. :  A  single  cell,  or  a  small  group  of  cells, 
secreting  or  containing  resin. 

resin-passage,  s. 

Bot. :  A  recfptacle  for  resin  extending  to  a 
considerable  length  through  the  parenchyma. 
Found  in  the  Coniforae. 

resln-soap,  ». 

Chem. :  A  s<ift  soap  prepared  by  dissolving 
an  acid  resin  in  caustic  soda  or  potash,  or  in 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness. 

res-In-a'-eeoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  (Lat.  resin- 
acfus,  from  resina  =  resin.]  Having  tlic 
quality  or  nature  of  resin  ;  resinous. 

r59-in-a-pit'-ic,a.     [Eng.  resin;  Lat.  vietas)' 
Ui€£),  and  EiiK-  sufT.  -ic]  (See  the  compound.) 
reslnapltio-acid.  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystallizable  acid  resin,  obtained, 
together  with  other  products,  from  the  root  of 
Tumiago  Petasites.    {Watts.) 

rSs'-in-ate,  5.     [Eng.  resin;  -ate.] 

Chem.  (PI.) :  A  general  name  for  the  salts  of 
the  acids  obtained  from  turpentine,  viz.,  the 
■ylvates,  the  pinates,  and  the  pimarates. 
Their  general  formulai  are,  C-joUagMOo,  and 
C4oH„M"04. 

rSf'-In-ein,  rSf' -in-one,  s.    [Eng.  resin ; 

•tint  -one.] 

Chem.  :  Fremy's  name  fur  the  hydrocarbon 
obtidned  by  the  dry  distillation  of  colophony. 

r€*-ln-if' -er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  rtsivA  —  resin  ; 
/•  ro  =.  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Kng.  adj.  sulT. 
■<ma.]     Producing,  bearing,  or  yielding  resin. 

r^fln-i-fi-ca'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  resina.  =  re- 
sin, and  facio  —  to  niakc.J  The  act  or  process 
of  treating  with  resin, 

rS-^In'-i-form,  «.  [I^t.  r«*tna=  resin,  and 
forvui  =  form.)     Having  the  form  of  resin. 

•  re-SlAk',  ".(.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sink^ 
V.  (q.v.).]     To  sink  again. 

"I  bimkeaij  vow  mill  iii<>rr>iin'*tr<lnKliino.'' 

UiivieM :  Mtu»'»  Hacriftcv,  p.  29. 

rds-In  6-,  jn'f/.    (RBhiN.l    Connected  with,  or 

pertaining  to  rcsln. 

resino- electric,    a.     Capable  of  being 

negatively  ehclrillrd,  in  the  same  manner  as 
ainl'cr  and  other  resins. 

rSs'-In-oid,  a.  (Lat.  resinifi)  =  rosin,  and  Qr. 
fI5oc  (eidos)^  form,  appearance.]  Resembling 
resin. 

rSS'in-ono,  s.    [Hr.siseiN.1 

rSs'-in  oiift,  a.  [Fr.  risinfuz,  trnm  risine  = 
resin  ;  L;it.  resinoauM.]     Pertaining  to  or  ro*' 


sembling  resin ;  of  the  nature  of  re.sin  ;  pre- 
pared or  obtained  from  resin  ;  like  resin. 

"  SuinethUig  of  «  guiutuoiu  or  rttinau*  DAtora."— 
Boyle  :    yV^>rla.  v.  63. 

resinous  -  olectrioity,   «.    [Neoative- 

ELECrRlUITV.] 

rfij'-ln-oiis-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  resinom;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  a  resinous  body;  by  means  of 
resin  :  us,  rtsinouslij  elcctrilicd. 


res'-in-oiis-ncss,  s.    [Eng.  resinous; 
The  quidity  or  sUite  of  being  resinous. 


a.     [Eng.  resin;  •y.\ 


ness.] 
Like  resin ; 


re^'-in-^, 

resinous. 

"  res-l-pis'HfOn^e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  resi- 
jnscentia.  fruni  resipiscens,  pr.  par.  of  rctipwco 
=  to  recover  one's  senses  ;  incept,  of  resipio  = 
to  savour,  to  taste  well :  re-  =  again,  and 
sapio  —  to  taste,  to  have  taste,  sense,  or 
discernment.)  Wisdom  after  the  fact ;  change 
to  a  better  frame  of  mind  ;  repentance. 

re-^ist',  s.    [Resist,  v.] 

L  Dyeing :  A  material  applied  to  cotton 
cloth  to  prevent  tlie  action  of  a  mordant  or 
colour  on  those  portions  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  pattern. 

2.  Calico-dyeing :  The  process  by  which  the 
resist-style  is  ellected.     [Reserve,  s.,  H.  2.] 

reslst-paste,  s.  The  paste  used  in  resist- 
style. 

resist-style,  s.  The  method  of  calico- 
printmg,  also  known  as  Reserve  (q.v.). 

rcsist-work,  5.  Calico  with  a  blue 
grouTid  and  wliile  patches  or  spots. 

rS-^ist', '  re-syst,  •  re-syste,  v.(.  &  L   [Fr. 

resiMr,  from  Lat.  raUto  =  to  stand  back,  to 
withstand  ;  re-  =  back,  and  sisto  =to  make  to 
stand,  to  set ;  s("  =  to  stand  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  re- 
sistir ;  Ital.  resis(ere.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  against ;  to  withstand  so  as  not 
to  be  moved  or  impressed  by  ;  to  counteract, 
as  a  force  by  inertia  or  reaction  ;  to  oppose. 

'■  Neither  keen 
Sot  solid  uiigbt  retiit  ihikt  editu. ' 

itUdm  :  /*.  L..  vl.  323, 

2.  To  act  in  opposition  to ;  to  oppose 
actively;  to  strive  against;  to  endeavour  to 
defeat  or  frustrate. 

"  Whydoth  he  yetflnJ  fault?    Forwhobath  reiUted 
bis  will  J'—Ziomatu  Ix.  iv. 

*  3.  To  baffle,  to  disappoint. 

"  Ood  rensteth  the  proud,  hut  glvetfa  grace  to  the 
bumble.'— ^a me*  Iv.  6. 

•  4.  To  be  distasteful  or  disagreeable  to  ;  to 
offend. 

"  By  Jove,  I  wonder,  tlmt  is  kiritf  uf  tbougbta, 
Toesd  cat«>  retut  me,  alie  but  tliouifht  upuu." 
3hak^»p.:  Perict*t.  ii.  3. 

B.  I-nXra7i3.  :  To  make  or  offer  resistance. 

'  All  the  regloufl 


Do  AeetuliiKlv  revolt ;  niid  who 
Are  iiiock'u  lo 


,  --        .  -rfrt. 

for  vall.iiit  liciiiirftiice. " 

Shaketp.  :  Curiotarua,  iv.  6. 

rg-9!st'-ah9e,  "r5-9iBt'-en9e.  •re  syst- 

ens,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rcsi.-.^Tnw  (Fr.  resistanr,), 
from  Lat.  resi.'il*'ns,  pr.  par.  oiresisto  ~  to  resist 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &>  Port,  resiatencia ;  Xtal.  reaislema; 
Low  Lat.  resistentia.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  The  act  of  resisting;  opposi- 
tion. Resistance  may  be  either  active  or  pas- 
sive :  active,  as  in  the  exertion  of  force  to 
stop,  repel,  defeat,  or  counteract  progress. 
motion,  or  design  ;  passive,  as  that  of  a  lixetl 
body  which  Interrupts  or  stops  tho  passage  of 
a  moving  body. 

"  lif$iititnc«  U  Juitinabli*  to  the  person  of  the  priiiiN<i 
wbuii  tho  twliiK  "f  thn  stAlo  Is  eudaugcrod."— /J^urA- 
lfuti*.'  Comment  ,  >ik.  i.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Elect. :  The  opposition  offered  by  any 
conductor  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent   [Ohm.] 

3.  Physics:  A  power  by  which  motion  or  a 
tendency  to  motion  in  any  body  Is  irnpedi-d. 
If  a  weight  be  placed  upon  a  Iwam  whlcli 
bears  it  up,  thi;  forru  wiiich  does  so  is  the 
resistance  oppose<l  t^i  its  further  deseent. 
The  restfttance  of  t  ho  water,  which  is  of  gi-cater 
specille  gravity  than  a  cork,  causes  the  latter 
to  keep  the  snrfaen  Inst^-ad  of  sinking  to  the 
bottom.  Tho  rcflistanco  of  tho  ulr  impedes 
tho  nn>voment  uf  a  pnijectile, 

^  (1)  SolUi  of  least  reslstaricK  : 
Mech. :  A  dolld  of  such  a  form  as  to  experi- 
ence, in  moving  In  a  fluid,  less  res^tancu  than 


any  other  solid,  having  the  same  base,  length, 
and  volume  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
stationary,  to  offer  the  least  interruption  to  the 
progress  of  that  Huid.  In  the  former  case  it 
is  the  best  form  for  the  stem  of  a  ship ;  iu  the 
latter,  for  the  pier  of  a  bridge, 

(2)  Unit  of  resistance :  [OumJ. 

resistance  box,  s. 

Ttk'j.:  Anim-losing-boxforareststance-cotL 

resistance-coil,  s. 

Elo.t.  :  A  coil  introduceil  into  a  clrcait  to 
increase  the  resistiuice.  It  is  usually  made  of 
Cieinian  silver. 

resistance -force,  s.  [Resistino-force.) 

re-^ist'-ant,  "re-^lst'-^nt,  a.  &  s.    (Lat. 

resistens,  pr.  par.  of  re.si.-(o  =  lo  resist  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  resistant;  Sp.  St,  Ital.  resistetUe.] 

*  At  As  adj. :  Making  or  offering  resistance; 
resisting. 

"The  r«HttarU  poelUoa  of  SAvonuroU,**— 0.  Stiet: 
Romolii.  ch.  Iv, 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  One  who  or  that  which  resists. 

"  According  to  th«  decrees  ot  (lowf  r  Iu  the  ageut  and 
retucant,  is  an  actiuu  p'.rforuicd  or  hiudervJ. '— />ear> 
ion  ■  On  the  Creed,  art.  vL 

re~^ist-er,  s.      [Eng.   resist,    v.;  -er.]     One 

who  resists,  opposes,  or  withstands. 

"  R<-l>eU  anil  raUtert  ogalnat  Ood  bis  ordinance  and 
chn^tliiu  pictie.'— /'um;  ^cIcj.  p.  IM. 

•  re-jist'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  resist ; -/tit([).]  Making 
much  resistance  ;  resisting;  vigorously. 

re-^ist-i-bll'-i-t}^,  5.     [Eng.  resistU>U  ;  -Uy.) 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistible  ; 
capability  of  being  resisted,  opposed,  or  with- 
stood. 

"  It  Is  from  corruption,  and  liberty  to  do  evil,  meet- 
ing with  the  reMittibit it 'J  ot  this  Bunlcitut  grace,  that 
one  resists  it."— liamtnond. 

*2.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  resist- 
ance. 

"Whether  the  retittibUifu  of  bis  rewion  did  nut 
equivalence  the  faciUty  of  bur  seductiou.'— Aroime  ; 
Vul'jar  Krrouri,  bk.  1..  ch.  i. 

re-sist'-I-WO,  «.  [Eng.  resist,  V.  ;  -a6?e.] 
C.tpable  of  being  resisted  ;  that  may  or  can  be 
resisted. 


reiitttble  by  the  \ 

•  re- sist'-i -We- 


ll lUHQ.' 


-UaU:  Orig.  ((f  Mankind. 

[Eng.  resistible; 


ness, 

■  jiess.  I    The  quality  or  state  of  being  resistible  ; 
resistibility. 

re-8ist'-i-bl3?,  adv.  [Eng.  resist ib(le) ;  -ly.} 
In  a  resistible  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  resisted. 

re-sist'-ing,  pr.  par,  or  o.    [Resist,  v.] 
resisting- force,  s. 

Physics:  Any  force  offering  resistance  to 
the  motion  or  pressure  of  a  body. 

resisting-medium,  s. 

1.  Unl.  Iauuj.  :  .\ny  substance  which  resists 
the  passage  of  a  body  thiough  it. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  inconceivably  thin  medium 
believeil  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  besides  producing  other  phenomena; 
ether  (q.v.). 

rS-fist'-ihg-li^,  adv.      fEng.    resistiruf;  -ly.) 

So  as  lo  resist  ;  with  resistance  or  opivosition. 

"Doth  not  he.  tlmt  lyuoth  nft^r such  sorU'.  rt»itU'*g- 

lu  ilvidu  Christ,  his  riioutb  sayeth  not  agayust  faiin, 

but  hys  life  doth."— rJu/:  1  John  II. 

•r6-«l8t'-Xve,a.  [Eng.  rMf,<v. ; -iir.]  Uaviug 
tho  power  to  resist ;  cu[)able  of  resisting. 

"  ReslHlvt  'g»liut  the  aun,  Uie  rain,  or  w  Ind." 

Iten  Jo'tion  :  .Sq/.jriiM,  L  L 

rS-flat'-lSsB,  'rc-sist-losse,  a.     [Eng. 

rtMst,  v.  ;  ■U-^i<.) 

1.  Inrapabln  of  being  resisted,  opjwsod,  or 
withstood  ;  irresistible. 

"O'er  heaven's  high  towers  to  force  miwtlsit  wmf.' 
MUtm  :  /'.  A  .  Ii.  CX 

•3,  Incapable  of  resis^mee ;   iH)werless  to 

resist ;  lielpless  ;  without  resistance. 

"  RfBMttu,  tArav, 
Ant  1  U)  )•«  bun)e«l  U[>T"  Kmtt. 

rS-fiSt -16b8  1^,  (ulv.     [Eng.  resistless;  -ly.) 
I,  In  a  resistless  miinner  ;  trreaistibly. 
•  2.  Without  resistance  ;  passively. 

ihiiilt  r^$ittUuiw  U<  tho  ajMlby  that  cliin*(l  hmM% 
J.i»i#  /V*.  wh.  iixlll. 

rd^iSt-ldSS  ndB8,«.  [Eng.  resistless;  -net*.} 
Tho  quality  or  atjtto  of  being  roslstlcRS  or 
irresistiblu. 


and  11  n 


bSil,  h6^;  p^t,  Jtfiipl;  cat,  9ell,  clioms,  9hin.  bonph;  go.  Rcm;  thin,  this;  sin,  o^;  cxi>cct,  Xonophon,  exist,    ph  -  L 
-«ian.  -tlan  ^   shrin.     tlon,  -sion  ^  shiin;  -fion,    fion   ^  zhon.    -oious,  -tloos.    sious     shus.      bio,    dlo,  .tc.  --  h^U  ^9^ 
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resmooth— resolve 


•  re-smo6th',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sijwoth, 
V.  (q.v.).j"  To  make  smooth  again  ;  to  smooth 
out. 

"  That  foot-priut  upon  sand. 
Which  old-reciuTius:  waves  of  prejudiue 
Resmooth  to  iiuLhing.'     Tsutiyion  :  Fnnceu.  lU.  225. 

re-s61d',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Resell.] 

'  re-s6l'-der.  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  solder, 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  solder  again ;  to  make  whole 
again  ;  to  rejoin. 

r€s'-o-lu-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being 
resolved,  melted,  or  dissolved. 

■■  Ultimately  resoluble  into  aapeulalityo*  modnlatioD 
or  rhj-thm."— £aric;  Philoloffff.  §619. 

rea'-o-lu-ble-ness,   s.     [Eng.   resoluble; 

•iiess.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  resoluble. 
"Which  argues  the  retoJ ubleness  ol  their  conatitu- 
Uon."-~BoyUi :   Works.  Ui.  me. 

re^'-o-lute,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  resolutus,  pa.  par. 
of  resolvo  — to  untie,  to  resolve  (q.v.);  Fr. 
TCsolu ;  Sp.  resoluto.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a   fixed  purpose ;  determined  ; 
constant  in  pursuing  an  object ;  firm,  stern. 
■*  Able  and  resolute  Chief  of  the  State."— J/acuMfOtf  ■ 
Siat.  Rng..  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  Convinced,  satisfied,  certain. 

*  3.  Convincing,  satisfying. 

"  I  [Luther]  haue  gluen  resolute  anawere  to  the  first, 
Jn  the  whtoh  I  pemi&t."— /'»x.'  Actet,  p.  776. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  resolute  or  determined  person ;  a 
desperado. 

"  Yonng  Fortinbras  .  . 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  lawloaa  resolutes." 

ahakesp, :  Bamiet.  1.  L 

2.  Redelivery,  repayment. 

'*  And  ye  shall  enquire  of  the  yearly  resolute*,  deduc- 
tions, and  paiemeiita  going  forth  of  the  aame."— 
Burnet:  Oecordr.  »ol.  it,  bk-  L,  No.  2J. 

rgg'-o-iute-lj^.  *  res-o-lute-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 

resohite  ;  -ly.]  In  a  resolute  or  determined 
manner  ;  with  fixed  or  determined  purpose  or 
perseverance;  firmly,  constantly,  steadily; 
with  unshaken  firmness  of  purpose. 

"  Reiolutehj  here  through  their  thick  Bquadrons  hew'd 
Her  way."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbian,  s.  12. 

res'-o-lute-ness,  s.  [Eng.  resolute;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  ov  state  of  being  resolute  ;  firm- 
ness of  purpose ;  determination  ;  tixed  pur- 
pose. 

"  From  whom  no  resohttenesa,  much  less  obatinacy, 

can  beeipected."— Boi/^e;  iyor/cs.  v.  300. 

re^-o-lu'-tion,  *  res-o-lu-ci-on,  s.     [Fr. 

resolution,  from  Lat.   Tesnlutionem,   accus.  of 
resolutio,  from  resolutus,  pa.  par.  of  resolvo  = 
to  resolve  (q.v.);  Sp.  resolucion  ;  Ital.  resolu- 
zione,  risoluziont.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  resolv- 
ing, or  separating  the  component  parts  of  a 
body,  as  by  chemical  means. 

2.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  which 
compose  a  complex  idea. 

"Though  witty  men.  by  analytical  rpsolutiori,  have 
chvmicilly  extracted  an  artificini  lcgi»fc  out  of  all 
their  actions."— Jai«.'  Oriif.  of  MaTikind. 

3.  The  act  oF  resolving  or  unravelling  an 
intricate,  perplexing,  or  difficult  proposition  ; 
explication. 

"The  unravelling  and  resolution  ot  the  difficulties, 
that  are  met  with  m  the  execution  of  the  design,  are 
the  end  of  an  action." — Drydcn. 

4.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  resolved 
or  dissolved  ;  solution,  dissolution. 

*•  Tn  the  hot  springs  of  extreme  cold  countries,  the 
first  heats  are  unsufterable,  wiiich  proceed  out  of  the 
retohttion  of  huniidlly  congealed."— W?!*^. 

*  5.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  relaxed  ; 
relaxation. 

"  The  refolution  and  langnor  ensuing."— firowne. 
{Todd.) 

*  6.  Tlie  determination  or  decision  of  a  cause 
in  a  court  of  law ;  judgment. 

"  Nor  have  we  all  the  arts  of  parliament  or  of  ]u. 
dicial  resnliteiows.  which  miiiht  occasion  such  altera- 
tiona."— flrtie;  Ori'j.  qf  Mankind. 

*  7,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved  or 
settled  in  opinion  ;  freedom  from  doubt ;  con- 
viction, certainty. 

"  I  woold  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  Tetoltttion." 
Shitk^p.  :  Lear.  L  2. 

8.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  resolved  or 
determined ;  a  fixed  or  settled  purpose  or 
determination  of  mind. 

"  Your  resolution  cannot  hold.' 

Sfiakesp. :   M'inter't  Tal4,  It.  4. 


9.  The  quality,  state,  or  character  of  acting 
with  fixed  purpose  ;  determinatinu  ;  fixedness 
of  purpose;  flrmnesa,  resoluteness. 

*'  How  terrible  In  constant  resolution.' 

ShaJtesp.  :  Benry  v.,  il  A. 

10.  A  formal  decision  or  determination  of  a 
legislative  or  corporate  body,  or  of  a  meeting 
or  any  association  of  individuals  :  a  formal 
proposition  brought  before  a  public  body  ot 
meeting  for  discussion  and  adoption- 

11.  7'echnically : 

1.  Law : 

(1)  A  solemn  judgment  or  decision. 

(2)  The  revocation  of  a  contract.  {Wharton.) 

2.  Mathematics: 

(1)  The  operation  of  separating  any  expres- 
sion into  factors ;  tliat  is,  the  operation  of 
finding  two  or  more  expressions  such,  that 
their  product  is  equal  to  tiie  given  expression. 

(2)  The  same  as  Solution  (q.v.). 

3.  Med. :  The  passing  away,  vrithout  suppu- 
ration, of  a  tumour  or  of  inflammation. 

4.  Music :  The  process  of  relieving  disson- 
ance by  succeeding  consonance.    {Grove.) 

IT  (1)  Resolution  of  an  equation  :  The  same 
as  Meduction  of  an  equation. 

(2)  Resolution  of  forces  or  of  motion  : 

Mech.  :  The  dividing  of  any  single  force  or 
motion  into  two  or  more  others,  which,  acting 
in  different  directions,  shall  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  given  motion  or  force.  Let  a  d 
represent  a  force ;  draw  any 
parallelogram  a  b  d  c,  hav- 
ing A  D  as  a  diagonal ;  then 
by  the  Paiailclt>graiu  of 
Forces  (q.v.),  the  force  re- 
presented by  A  D  is  equiva- 
lent to  two  forces  repre-  *  " 
sented  by  a  b  and  a  c  respectively.  And  since 
an  infinite  number  of  parallelograms  can  be 
drawn,  having  a  given  line  for  tlieir  diagonal, 
any  force  can  be  resolved  into  two  others  m 
an  infinite  number  of  ways.  Similr,.:ly,  if 
three  forces  act  upon  a  point,  and  their  resul- 
tant be  required,  find  the  resultant  of  any  two 
of  them  ;  the  composition  of  this  resultant 
with  the  tliird  force  will  give  the  resultant  of 
the  three  given  forces.  In  like  manner,  the 
resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  upon 
a  point  may  be  found. 

(3)  Resolution  of  a  nebula: 

Astron. :  The  exhibition,  by  means  of  a 
very  powerful  telescope,  that  tlie  diffused 
light  of  a  nebula  is  really  that  of  a  multitude 
of  exceedingl  y  distant  stars. 

T[  The  nebuliB,  as  ordinarily  seen,  are  cloudy 
patches  of  light  in  the  heavens,  usuaUy  seen 
only  in  telescopes  of  considerable  power.  Still 
more  powerful  telescopes  have  "restdve*!"  many 
of  ihem  into  dusters  of  stars.  It  was  fur  a  time 
maintained  that  all  nebulse  were  thus  resolv- 
able, and  that  merely  an  increased  telescopic 
power  \s  as  neces&ary  to  prove  that  only  stars  and 
planets  existed  in  the  heavens.  Theueeof  the 
spectroscope  (q.v.)  has  disproved  this  theory, 
and  made  it  evident  that  aclual  nebula?  exi&t, 
star  stuff  made  up  of  vapor "  or  meteoric 
clusters  from  which  eolar  bodies  will  perhaps 
eventually  emerge. 

•  pes-o-lu'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  resf^ution;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  joins  in  a  resolu- 
tion or  declaration. 

"  .A.  great  division  followed  in  the  kirk;  those  who 
adhered  to  these  resolutlouB  were  called  tiie  pubhck 
resolut loners." — Sui-itit:  Hist.  Own  Time,  bk.  £ 

2.  Church  Hist. :  When  the  Scotch,  having 
induced  Charles  II.  to  take  the  Covenant,  and 
crowned  him  king,  had  been  severely  defeated 
at  Dunbar  by  Oliver  Cromwell  (Sept.  3,  1C50), 
their  Parliament  abolished  a  certain  Act  ut 
Classes  which  prevented  many  royalists  enter- 
ing the  array.  The  lai-ger  section  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  approved  of  the  step  on  account 
of  the  emergency,  a  smaller  but  zealous  party 
disapproved ;  the  former  were  called  Reso- 
lutioners,  tJie  latter  Protesters.  Cromwell 
supported  the  latter.  The  sufferings  through 
which  both  passed  after  the  Rastoration  in 
lOtiO  again  fused  them  into  one. 

•  re^-O-lu'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  resohUUm; 
-ist.]    One  who  makes  a  resolution. 

I.gs'_o-lu-tive,  o.  [Ft.  risolutif:  Sp.,  Port., 
and  Itiil.  resolutivo.]  Having  the  power  or 
quality  to  resolve,  dissolve,  or  relax. 

"  The  ashes  of  the  void  shels  only  alone  without  the 
snails  mixed  with  wax  are  of  arcsiftxriiwauddiscutieut 
lacultie. "■—/*.  Bolland:  PHnie.  bk.  ixx.,  ch.  vML 


res-o-lu'-tdr-y,  a.  [Fr.  risolntovre,  fVom 
I^at.  resolutus.]  [Resolute.]  (See  coiupimnd.) 

resolutory-condltloii,  s. 

Law:  A  condition  the  accomplishment  of 
which  revokes  a  pnor  obligation,  {Wharton.) 
[Resolutive-condition.] 

re-solv-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  resolve ;  'ability.} 
Tire  quaiitj',  proi^erty,  or  state  of  being  re- 
solvable ;  resolvableness,  resolubility. 

re-^olv'-a.-ble,  a.     [Eng.  resolv{e);  -a6k.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  resolved  or  separated  into 
its  constituent  part;  decomposable,  resoluble. 

"  As  the  eerum  of  the  blood  is  resolvable  by  a  small 
heat,  a  greater  heat  coagulates,  so  aa  to  turn  it  horny 
like  piarchment," — .irbuthnoL 

2.  Capable  of  being  reduced  into  first  prin- 
ciples. 

"They  are  ultlmfttelyra*oJra6/o  Into  Infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness," —  \^'aterland :   Works,  v.  441. 

3.  Capable  of  being  recognized  as  constituent 
parts. 

4.  Capable  of  being  solved ;  capable  of 
solution. 

■'  The  effect  Is  wonderful  in  all.  and  the  causes  best 
reaolvubltt  Iruin  observations  made  in  the  counti'lea 
themselves."— B^ou'l^e.•   Tu^jjr  EiTouri. 

re-SOlv'-a-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  resolvable; 
-kess.J  The  quality,  property,  or  state  of 
being  resolvable  ;  resolvability. 

re-solve',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  resolvo  =  to  untie,  to 
h'osen,  to  melt:  re- =  again,  and  solvo  =  to 
loosen;  O.  Fr.  resold  re  ;  Fr.  resoudre;  Sp.  re- 
solver;  Ital.  resolvere,  risolvere.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  separate  the  component  or  constituent 
parts  of  ;  to  reduce  to  constituent  elements  : 
to  break  up  into  component  parts. 

•  2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve, 

"  Oh.  thai  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew." 

Hhakesp.  :  Hamlet,  L  X 

3.  To  separate,  as  the  parts  which  compose 
a  complex  idea. 

"  Into  what  can  we  resolve  this  strong  Incllnatiou  of 
man^nd  to  this  eYTot'l"—Tillot&on. 
*4.  To  relax.     {Spenser:  Firgil's  Gtiat.) 
\5.  To  unravel ;  to  free  from  difficulty,  per- 
plexity, or  obscurity  ;  to  exphiiu  ;  to  clear  of 
difficulties  ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  solve. 

"  But  ere  I  go,  Hastings,  and  Montague, 
Resoive  iny  doubt." 

ShaAtSp.  :  3  ffenry  VI..  Iv.  1. 

•6.  To  free  from  doubt  or  perplexity;  to 
make  matters  plain  to. 

"  This  shall  absolutely  resolve  yon." 

Shakesp. :  pleasure  for  iteasure,  iv.  3. 

•  7.  To  inform,  to  acquaint,  to  answer,  to 
satisfy. 

"  Mny  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now." 
&/uiKetp.  :  3  Beury  VL.  liL  2, 

•8-  To  settle  or  fix  on  an  opiniou ;  to  make 
certain. 

"  Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  j'our  tenth." 

SlioJcesp. :  1  Htrtirt/  VI..  UL  4. 

9.  To  fix  firmly  in  determination  ;  to  de- 
termine, to  decide.   (Now  only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  I  am  resolved  for  death  or  dignity," 

Shakesp. :  2  Benry  VL,  v.  L 

•  10.  To  make  ready  in  mind  ;  to  prepare. 

*■  Resolve  you 
For  more  amazement." 

ShuJL£sp. :  Winter's  Tal4.  v.  S. 

II.  To  determine  on;  to  decide  on;  to 
express,  as  an  opinion  or  detenui nation,  by 
vote  and  resolution. 

12.  To  form  or  constitute  by  vote  or  resolu- 
tion :  as,  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee. 

II,  Technically  : 

1.  Alg. :  The  same  as  to  Reduce  (q.v.). 

2.  Math. :  To  solve. 

3.  Mech.  :  To  break  up,  as  a  force  or  motion, 
into  two  or  more  forces  or  motions,  which 
acting  in  different  directions  shall  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  given  force  or  motion. 

"  Aa  w©  can  compound  two  forces  into  one,  so  on  the 
other  hand  we  c-ui  reiotveoae  force  into  two  othera." — 
Todhunler  :  Mechanics  for  Beginnen.  j  42. 

4.  Med.  :  To  disperse  or  scatter  ;  to  discuss, 
as  an  inflammation  or  a  tumonr. 

5.  Music  :  To  cause  to  move  or  progress,  as 
a  discordant  note  to  another,  which  iiro<hices 
a  satisfactory  effect. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

•  1.  To  be  seimrated  into  its  component  or 
constituent  parts  ;  to  be  ultimately  reduced. 


1 


fite,  l&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  l!a.ther ;  -we,  wet,  bere.  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
•r,  wore,  -wolf,  work.  whS.  son ;  mnte.  cnb.  ciire,  nnlte,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve  ;  to  become  diud. 

"  AaM,  tana  «t  was 
/tmol9eth  from  bid  flgure  t-niuat  tlie  lire.' 

aXaJaup. :  Xhig  Jvhn,  t.  i, 

3w  To  form  an  opinion,  dttti-raiuatinii,  re- 
solve, or  purpose  ;  to  detcnnine  in  luind  ;  to 
purpusa. 

**  Rm»oIv9,  raiolM,  aud  to  be  luftu  uplr*. 
Exert  thfl  Doblcat  tTlvUee*^.' 

Tfiomton  :  CatUm  of  litdotmrt,  IL  M. 

4.  To  be  settled  in  opinion ;  to  be  convinced ; 
to  deciflo. 

"  Let  mui  rtiolpe  at  th&t  u  tbey  pleoBe.'— Z-oob*. 

6.  To  determine  or  decide  by  vote  or  ruaolu- 
tton  ;  to  pa»3  a  resolution. 

%  To  resolve  a  nebula : 

Astron. :  To  show  by  means  of  a  very  power- 
ftil  teksco])e  that  c«rUiin  nebulae  really  cou- 
aiiit  of  many  distinct  stars.     [Nebula.] 

rS-ySlve',  s.    [Resolve,  v.] 

'  i.  I'lie  act  of  resolving  or  solviLy  ;  resolu- 
tion, solution. 

2L  That  which  is  resolved  on  : 

0)  A  fixed  or  lirni  deteniiination  or  pur- 
pose ;  a  resolution. 

"  Wbnt  wKtcb  tb«y  kemjK  and  wbat  retolwa  tbey. 
tkke.'  Pope:  ifomer;  Iliad  i.  36t 

(2)  The  determination  or  decision  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  meeting,  association,  4:c. ;  a 
Tesolution. 

rSjolved',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Resolve,  r.]  Fixed 
ID  a.  determination  ;  dcterrniDed,  resolute  ; 
ttjin  of  purpose. 

"  The  cue  of  a  resolved  •ol<Uar.' — Bomte  :  WerkM.  v 

rS-Jolv'-ed-lj^,  adv.    (Eiig.  reeotved;  -ly.] 
1.  Ill  a  resolved  or  resolute  m.-rnner  ;  (innly, 
resolutely;  \vith  resolution  or  detenninati.m. 

"  Let  a»  cbearf ully  and  rcioimdy  itpply  ounelvcH  lo 

the   worktUK  out   oor  aulvatiun."— .SAar^;   Hermoiit,    ' 
▼ol.  U..  6er.  6.  I 

•  2.  So  as  to  resolve  and  clear  up  aU  doubta  I 
Mid  ditncuUit:8  ;  clearly,  satisfactorily. 

•'  Of  tlist.  fiixl  all  the  proffrexs.  more  ami  leua, 
JietvireUli/  more  leisure  sh.-fll  i^xprcKit." 

^ihaka^  :  AtXt  WeU.  r.  3. 

•rfl-jMv'-^d-neSfl,  5.  [Eng.  resolved;  -nes.-.] 
The  quality  or  stite  of  being  resolved;  re- 
soluteness, resolution  ;  firm  determination  or 
purpose. 

"Thb  reiolvrdvuiu.  thli  high  fortitude  Id  rin.  can 
with  Du  rcuM>ii  bo  imagiiitnl  a  j)rei<&rativQtu  itareiulA- 
■loo."— /)eo>y  qf  Piety. 

•  rS-^olv'-ond»  *.  [Lat.  resolvendus,  fut.  pass. 
par.  uf  resolvo  =  to  resolve  (m.v.).] 

Arilh.  .*  The  number  which  arises  from  in- 
creasing the  remainder  after  subtraction  in 
extracting  the  square  or  cube  root. 

rS-fSlv'-ent,  o.  &  a  [Ijtt.  reaolvens,  pr,  par. 
ot  reiulvo  =  to  resolve  (qv.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  i-'twer  or  qunlity  of 
resolving  or  dissolving ;  causing  solutiuu. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  lias  the  power  of 
resolving  or  causing  solution. 

2.  Med.  :  Tliat  which  has  the  power. of  dis- 
persing inflammation,  aud  jtreventing  the 
suppuration  of  tumours  ;  a  discutieut. 

"  Vount  pP^plf.  iiicb  iLa  live  <-ffentlii(it4!ly,  require  to 
bf  treatfHl  with  milder  nwofwmU  than  thoM  who  llvo 
ftlabourluf  Ills  ~— )t'j«eman  ;  Hurj/rry,  bk,  1,  ch,  xJx. 

U  Certain  medicines  are  classed  as  Altera- 
tives and  iiesolvents.  Examples  Calomel  ftnd 
Ojimm,  or  Mercury,  Squills,  and  Digitalis. 

rS-jdlv'-^or,  s.     [Kng.  raotvie).  v. ;  -tr.] 

•  L  One  who  or  that  which  separates,  dls- 
oWes,  or  disperses. 

"Opium  .  ,  .  If  dulycorrfrtvd  md  pirpnrw!,  prove* 
•ometlniiri  a  errat  retolwr,  aud  oouiutooly  a  iir«at 
■adorUlck.*— JojrI«  ;  Hort*.  11.  isa. 

*  2.  One  who  or  that  which  solves. 

"  TIio  oijInlonnUTe  rctnlver  thlnkii  all  tbo«  aula 
■nitwablc*.  -0/anr(«.-  tk^ptin.    (I'rrf.) 

3.  One  who  forms  &  firm  resolution. 
•  re'~f^n.  s.    [IIeason.] 

rSf '^  nan9o,    re^'-d  zigji^j^,   «.     (Eng. 

T^ionaiii ;  -ct,  •cy.\ 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tlio  quality  or  stat*  of  being 
renonant  ;  the  act  of  rcHnumiing. 

"An  ancient  miulclati  Informnd  ni«,  that  thorn 
were  •oin«  famoiu  lutw  thiit  atl*iii«l  not  their  full 
■oa«oiiliiB  and  be«t  rm-mant»,  till  Ihey  ware  about 
fourscore  year*  old.-_Ooy|«,   WorkM,  i.  Wi. 

XL  Trchnicalhj : 

X.  Acffusiic* : 

0)  Sound  rcBccted  by  a  surfiico  1mm  than 


W'l'b  feet  from  the  spot  whence  it  originally 
ti-aveUed.  The  ditt^ct  aud  tlie  rejected  sounds 
are  confounded,  but  tlie  one  strengthen£  Uie 
otlier.  [Echo.  )  liarc  walls  tend  to  be  reson- 
ant ;  walls  bung  with  tapestry  are  not  sa 

(2)  The  increase  of  sound  produced  by  a 
Boundiug  board,  or  by  the  body  of  a  musical 
iusti-unieut. 

2.  Med.  :  A  more  or  less  shrill  sound  heard 
by  auscultJition  in  the  larynx  or  lungs  of  a 
person  speaking,  or  of  one  aif&cted  witii  dicst 
disease.     [Amihoric.] 

resonanee-body,  s. 

Music  :  The  hollow  ]tartof  a  stringed  instru- 
ment wliicli  reinforces  the  sound  of  thu 
vibrating  strings. 

resonance -box,  s.    A  box  open  at  one 

end  wiUi  a  luuing-loik  affixed  to  it. 

resonance-globe,  s.  Areaonator(q.v.). 

re^'-O-nant,  a.  [I^t.  re^onans,  pr.  par.  of  r?- 
50710=  to  resound  (q.v.) ;  Pr.  re»ytiimnt.\ 
Capable  of  returning  sound  ;  fitted  to  return 
sound  ;  resounding  ;  echoing  back. 


resonant -consonants,  «.  pi.     Nasal 

consonants  ;  consonants  in  which  tlie  peculiar 
sound  is  produced  by  the  nasal  rhambera  act- 
ing as  a  resonance  cavity.    {Fo^er:  J'hynol.) 

re^'~o-nant- ly,  o^i^.   [Eue.  resonant ; -ly.)   In 
a  rcsouaut  or  resounding  manner. 

r^s'-o-na-tor,  s.    [Lat.  resojiatus,  f)a.  par.  of 
rcsoiio  =  to  resound  (q.v.).] 

Acoustics:  An  instrument  invented  by  Prof. 
Ilelniholtz  for  facilitating  tlie  analysis  of 
compound  sounds.  It  consists,  in  ils  simplest 
form,  of  a  tapering  tube  or  a  hollow  bulb, 
spherical  or  nearly  so  in  form,  having  an 
opening  at  one  side  for  the  air,  and  a  tube 
adapted  to  the  ear  at  the  other.  When 
the  instrument  is  fitted  to  ono  ear,  the  other 
being  stoppeil,  tones  above  or  below  the  pitch 
of  the  resonator  will  be  but  imperfectly  heard  ; 
but  if  a  note  be  sounded  corresponding  to  the 
p**ruliar  or  proper  note  of  the  resonator,  it 
will  appear  greatly  intensilied. 

■  rS-SOrb',r.f.    [Eat.  resorheo.]    To  swallownp. 

"  By  Ute  resort' d.  and  sonk  In  endless  night" 

You  tig  :  Night  T^uffltU.iHL 

•  rS-80rb'-ent,  a.     ]laX.  rtsorbens,  pr.  i>ar.  of 

resorbeo  =  tu  resurb  (q.v.).]      Swallowing  up. 

"  Reiurbent  ocean's  wave."  WoodhulL 

rey-^r'-^m,  s.    [Eng.  res(in),  and  ordn.] 

('heiTi.  :  CaHgO^.  A  comjiound  homologous 
with  orcin,  produced  by  the  action  of  potassic 
hydi-ate  on  many  of  the  resins.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  extract 
of  Ilrazil  wood.  It  erystallizes  in  colourlcs.s, 
tiiclinic  prisms,  soluble  iu  water,  melts  at 
110*,  and  boils  at  271*. 

resorcln-phthaleln,  a  [Fluobesceln.] 

res-or'-9in-6l,    ».      [Eng.    resordn;    -oL] 
[Fluorescein.] 

re-jort',  •  re-SOrte,  v.i.  \Ft.  resortlr  (Fr. 
rcssortir),  horn  Low  Lat.  resortio  =  to  be 
subject  to  a  tribunal ;  reMrtior—  to  return  to 
any  one:  I^t.  re- =  liack,  and  smrtior  =  to 
obtain  by  lot ;  sors,  genit.  sortis  =  loL] 
•  1.  To  fall  back. 

'■  The  Inherllance  of  th«  son  never  retorts  to  the 
laAthur,  or  to  iiny  of  bar  siicaton,  but  both  wrre 
t<]tftllyesclii(lc<il  from  tho«uecc«loii.  —//«/«.-  Ctttnmon 
Law  of  Knglafid. 

2.  To  go,  to  repair,  to  frequent  by  way  of 

Intercourse. 


3.  To  lutve  recourse,  to  np[>ly,  to  betake 
one's  sclL 

"  In  a  sitiintlon  In  whirh  all  ot'i^r  tyrant*  have 
r^stirted  to  lilaiHllfthiiifiit*  aud  fiilr  proniUM "  — 
AftuatUa^  :  Hist.  Knff..  tli.  zrlll. 

T(&-fort,  •  re-sorte,  a    [O.  Fr.  resort  (Fr. 
resMjrt).'} 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  or  hnblt  of  going  to  or  fWMjnent- 
lug  in  niimbeni;  concoiimp.  conlluenca, 

"  Wber)>  tn  tb'  alUri  of  the  node  thry  maka  dlrlna 
r«urU."  Chainn-iH  :   Uomtr  ;  Iliad  xX. 

•2.  Theait  of  vUiling  or  frequent hig  one's 
company  or  society  ;  eninpuny,  Inlerrourse. 

"Join  with  me  ('(fufbti)  hlin  Imt  rwwwf" 

.'^haKr»p  :  rimoit  q^  Athens,  i.  \. 


3.  The  place  frequented;  a  haunt 

"  WboaedarkracDrUsiuea  prud«neo  cantmt  know, 
fn  ralD  It  would  provide  for  wbiit  iluil  I  U. " 

Orfd^n:  Atmtu  HuraiUit,  oe. 

•  4.  Spring,  reliound,  active  power,  move- 
ment   (A  Gallicism.) 

*'  Soma  tb«re  are  tliat  know  tha  retoru  aud  falls  of 
hn»\utM.'~Bu«m :  BSKiyt;  QfCunning. 

5.  That  to  which  one  has  resource ;  a  re- 
source or  refuge  ;  a  means  of  relief. 

"  Mercy,  fled  to  as  the  last  re*>rf." 

Cov^rr  :  l/opt.  Sit, 

*  n.  Lata  :  The  authority  or  jurisdiction  of 

a  court. 

S  Court  of  last  resort :  The  highest  Court  of 
Api'cal,  the  Supreme  Court 

ro-^orf-or,  a     [Eng.   resort,  v. ;  •«r.]     One 
who  resorts  ;  a  frequenter. 

"  'Tls  the  better  for  yon  thst  your  retnrtfri  atand 
opon  sound  lega.~—&haJlrtp.     y'«rK4«f.  Iv.  o. 

re-f^iind'    (1),    're-soune,   *re  sowne, 

v.i.  k  t.  [O.  Fr.  resomier,  resoner  {Fr.  re- 
sonner),  from  Lat.  resono.  from  re-  =  again, 
and  sono=to  Sfiund ;  8p.  resonar;  Port. 
rcsOTiar,  resoar  ;  ItaL  risonart.] 

A*  IntraTisiiive: 

i.  To  be  filled  with  sound  ;   to  reecho,  to 
reverberate. 

"  He  eall'd  so  load,  tliat  all  the  hollow  deep 
Uf  hell  reiounded,"  Htltim  :  P.  L..  L  SIB. 

2.  To  be  filled  with  the  noise  or  report  of. 

Pop€ :  Saftfko  to  Phaon,  a. 


"  Tha  wide  world  resounds  with  Sappho 

:  Happko  to  Phi 


3.  To  sound  loudly. 
"  Waah'd  by  broad  Hellesponfs  reiounding  seaa." 

Pop*:  Homer;  Iliad  rii.  IM. 

4.  To  be  reechoed  ;  to  be  sent  back  or  re- 
turned. 

"  Wliat  ts  common  fianw.  which  aonuda  from  all 
quartcrt   of  tlie   world,   and  mounds  bjulc  to  them 
ajjaln,  but  generally  a  loud,  rattling.  Impudent  Ivo?"— 
.Serm'jru. 


to 


,  to  return  the  sound  of : 


.Still  (A 

•  5.  To  be  much  or  widely  mentioned 
be  noised  about. 

"  What  retounds 
In  table  or  romance  of  Utiirfa  son." 
—     „  MUfon  :  P.  L.,  L  MO. 

B.  Traiisxtivi^ : 
1.  To  sound  again 
to  reecho. 

"  The  rocka  retound  her  lays." 

Drydm  :  rirgU  ;  Sn^d  tU.  1*. 

•  2.  To  sound  ;  to  praise  or  celebrate  with 
the  voice  or  the  sound  of  instruments ;  to 
spread  the  fame  of. 

"  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  hi*  p^Uttry  loudly 
remimded  the  tniiuraerwble  beuefltn  uf  the  Almighty 
Creator."— /*eacAa  jh. 

re-8^lind'  (2),  v.t.     rPni.  re-,  and  Eng.  souTid, 
V.  (q.v.).]    To  sound  again  or  anew. 

•  re-^o^d',  5.     (Resound  (1),  v.)    The  return 

of  Sound  ;  an  eclio,  a  revcrljeratioiL 

"  The  swefit  resounds  of  thosv  rich  aiitbema' 

/teaumonl :  Pn/che.  p.  ITO. 

re-SOnr^e',  s.    [O.  Fr.  r^onrw  (Fr.  re4source).'\ 

[SouHct:.] 

1.  Any  source  of  aid,  help,  support,  or 
safety ;  a  resort ;  an  expedient  U»  which  a 
person  may  resort  for  aid  or  safety ;  tliat  on 
which  Olio  depends  for  safety  or  support 

The  mlnlslers  had.  It  should  seem,  nil^CAlculated 


-  Maeautay  : 

Money,  funds;  pt.-cuniary  mi»ans ; 


2-  (^'^■)-  ... 

means  of  raising  money  or  supplies  ;  anything 


by  means  of  which  money  or  supplies  can  be 

raised. 

"  rS-vbor^e'-f&l,  a.     [Eng.  resource;  -A'CO-J 

Full  of  resources,  expedient**,  or  contrivances; 
clover  in  Unding  out  resources. 

"  nirda  are  so  remurrrful  that  their  actions  ara  too 

eommoulr  Interpreted  aa  prooaeUiog  tiutn  ebototk'— 

8t.  James  I  Qaifttf.  Starch  16.  nm. 


'  rfi-sbnr^e'-l&is.  a.    (E^ng.  rwouree; 

Destitiile  of  resnurers. 


■•1 


ro-aow",  t'.(.     [Vvrt.  Tf,  and  EnR.  $m  <q.v.)i] 

To  HOW  nRain  <»r  niiow. 

"Onr  w.t  ftt  .nwinc  Mm.  trrfvvlrtb  much  dMrtli, 
liiioiniirh  M  I  tier  nraforrKl  t«  rM->i.  mmiui.nn.~-. 
Aaron  .   Sat.  lint.,  f  IM. 

*  ros  POSBO,  .1.    inABPiBl    A  rasplxTry. 


"  The  rooltn.  hrMUi  of  r**p4u#M. 
Jttrru-k  :  Jo  Mtttrfit  Atui. 


roBpo,  <. 

(itUKT.) 


'  re  spoak', 

(<1  v.).J 


[Rasp,  v.]     Tlio  rupberry  (q.T.). 
v.t.    (Tref.  ii».,  uid  Bug.  tpeak 


bffll.  b^:  poTit.  J<fiM:  oat,  90U.  oHomB.  ,Mn,  bonch;  go.  ftom ;  thin,  ^s;  .In,  09:  expect,  Xonophon.  oxUt. 
-tl»n  =  ali^n.     tlon.  ->lon  ^  abun  j  Hon.    jlon  -  zhun.    -olooa,  -tloua,  -atooa  -  ab(U. 


Ina. 
bio.  -iUe,  &c  ^  bfil.  dfil. 
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respect— respiration 


1.  To  speak  again  ;  to  repeat. 

2.  To  speak  in  answer  or  return  ;  to  answer. 

■  And  the  kmg's  rowse  the  lieaVn  shall  bruit  again. 
nespeaking  earthly  thunder." 

Shaketp.  :  Bamlet.  i.  2. 

re-spect',  v.t.  [Fr.  respecter,  from  Lat.  respec- 
tus,  I'a.  par.  of  respicio  to  look  back  upon,  to 
look  at:  re- =  back,  again,  and  specin  =.  to 
look,  to  look  at ;  Sp,  respectar,  respetar  ;  Ital. 
rispettare.] 

*  1.  To  look  back  upon. 

*  2.  To  look  towards ;  to  face  or  look  in  the 
direction  o£ 

"  Palladiua  adviseth,  the  front  of  his  house  ehould 
»o  resj'pct  the  south,  that  in  the  first  angle  it  r»*ceive 
the  using  rays  of  the  wiuter  aiza."—  Browjie. 

'3.  To  take  special  notice  of;  to  regard 
attentively  ;  to  regard  as  worthy  of  notice. 

"  What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  In  her?" 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ventua,  Iv.  A. 

*  4.  To  heed,  to  consider,  to  regard. 

"  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  respect  you?" 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  M  ensure,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  view  or  regard  with  some  degree  of 
reverence  ;  to  est*;em ;  to  look  up  to  with 
reverence  or  respect. 

6.  To  have  reference  or  regard  to  ;  to  relate 
to.     [Respectinq,  3.] 

If  To  respect  a  person  or  persons,  to  respect 
the  person :  To  show  undue  favour  or  bias 
towards  ;  to  suffer  the  opinion  or  judgment 
to  be  influenced  or  biassed  by  a  regard  to  the 
outward  circumst-ances  of  a  person,  to  the 
prejudice  of  right  and  equity. 

re~Spect',  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  respectum,  accus. 
of  re^pectus  =  a.  looking  at,  regard,  from  re- 
spectiis,  pa.  par.  of  res-picio  =  to  look  back 
upon,  to  respect  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  looking  at  with  attention  ;  the 
act  of  noticing;  a  looking  towards;  atten- 
tion, regard,  care. 

"  I  will  havere*pec(  uuto  thy  atatutea  continually."— 
Ptntm  cxix.  117. 

2.  Relation,  regard,  reference  [J.]- 

3.  The  act  of  holding  in  high  esteem  or 
regard  ;  regard  ;  reverence  ;  the  deportment  or 
course  of  action  towards  another  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  feeling  of  esteem,  regard,  or 
reveremje  towards  sui'h  person. 

"  And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect. 
Which  the  proud  aoul  iie'or  pays,  but  to  the  proud." 
ShakesfJ.  :  1  Itenry  VL,  x.  3. 

4.  (P^.) :  An  expression  of  esteem  and  re- 
gard :  as,  Give  him  my  respects. 

*  5.  Respected  character  or  position ;  re- 
apectability,  repute. 

■'  Many  of  the  beat  respect  in  Rome," 

.^/lakcsp.  :  Julius  Cttsar,  L  2. 

*  6.  Goodwill,  favour.    (Genesis  iv.  4.) 

*  7.  Partial  regard  ;  undue  bias  to  the  preju- 
dice of  right  and  equity. 


*  8.  Consideration  ;  motive  in  reference  to 
something. 

"  Whatsoever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move 
tbem.~—ffooker:  EccUs.  Polity. 

9.  Point  or  particular ;  point  of  view  ;  mat- 
ter, feature. 

"  She  will  be  ruled  in  all  respects  by  me." 

Shakesp.  :  liomeo  A  Juliet,  IIL  4. 

*  10.  Modest  and  becoming  behaviour ;  de- 
cency. 

"  Talk  with  respect,  and  awear  but  now  and  then." 
Shakesp. :  Merihatit  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

*  11.  Deliberation,  reflection. 

"  The  icy  precepts  of  respect.' 

Shakesp. :  Timon  qf  Athens,  iv.  3. 

*  12.  Caution,  care. 

"  He  it  well  did  ward  with  wise  respect." 

Speiiicr  :  F.  y..  V.  xii.  21. 

TT  1.  *  In  reject  I  Comparatively  speaking  ; 
relatively. 

"  He  was  a  man  ;  thia,  in  respect,  a  child," 

shakesp. :  3  Henri/  ''/■•  t.  6. 

2.  In  respect  of  or  to : 

*  (1)  In  comparison  with  ;  relatively  to. 

••  tn  respect  of  a  fine  workman  I  am  but  a  cobbler." 
Shakesp.  :  Julius  Casur.  i.  1. 

(2)  On  account  of;  by  reason  of;  in  con- 
sideration of;  as  regards. 

re-spect-a-bXl'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  respectable; 

-ily.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respectable ; 
the  state  or  qualities  which  deserve  or  com- 
mand respect. 

"  Rcf^pectability  is  not  religion  ;  but  it  Is  in  many 
gmdes  of  society  a  workini^  substitute  for  it,"— Spec- 
tator,  Junes'^,  18S5,  p.  8i)T. 

*  2.  A  respectable  person  or  thing. 


re-8pect  -a-ble,  a.    [Fr.j 

1.  Worthy  of  respect  or  esteem  ;  deserving 
of  being  respected. 

"  Many  private  friends  and  admirers  among  the 
most  respectable  membera  of  the  opposition." — Mac- 
aulay  :  Hiti.  Eng.,  cb.  xxr. 

2.  Having  an  honest,  honourable,  or  good 
reputation  ;  of  good  repute. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  fairly  good  position  in 
society  ;  fairly  well  to  do. 

4.  Mediocre,  middling,  fair,  moderate  ;  not 
despicable. 

■*  Proficiency  in  letters  and  science  respectable,  and 
his  leyal  tearumg  moieitlitLarespectnble.''—Macaulay: 

nut  Eng..  ch.  a. 

re-spect'-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng,  respectable : 

■  uess.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  respect- 
able ;  respectability. 

re-spect-a-blytarfy,  [Eng.  respectdbih)  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  respectable  manner ;  so  as  to  deserve 
respect. 

2.  As  becomes  one  of  position  ;  decently, 
properly  :  as,  He  conducted  himself  respect- 
ably. 

3.  Fairly  ;  moderately  well,  pretty  well. 

re-spec t' -ant,  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  respecter 

=  to  respect  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  Said  of  two  animals  borne  face  to 
face.  Rampant  beasts  of  prey  so  borne,  are 
said  to  be  combatant. 

re-Spect'-er,  s.  [Eng.  respect,  v.  ;  -er.)  One 
who  respects.  (Rarely  used  except  in  tlie 
phrase  a  respecter  of  persons,  that  is,  one  who 
regards  the  external  circumstances  of  others 
in  his  judgment,  and  suflfers  his  opinion  to  be 
biassed  by  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  candour, 
right,  and  equity.) 

"Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons." — Acts  x.  34. 

re-specf-ful,   •  re-spect'-fiill,  a.    [Eng. 

respect;  -fulL] 

1.  Marked  or  characterized  by  respect ; 
showing  or  indicating  respect  or  deference. 

"  He  wooes  the  qoeen  with  more  respectful  fiame." 
Pvpe:  JJomer;  Odyssey  xv.  66L 

*2.  Full  of  outward  or  formal  civility; 
ceremonious.     (Prior.) 

re-spect'-ful-ly,  (u'y.  [Eng.  re^jwcyui;  -ly.] 
In  a  respectful  manner  ;  with  due  respect  or 
deference. 

"These  really  poor  men.  who  are,  methluks,  to  be 
respertfutly  treated  in  regard  of  their  quality."— 
Cowley:  Of  Avarice. 

•re-spect'-ful-ness,  s.    [Eng.   respectful; 

■  ne.^.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  respect- 
ful. 

"Treated  by  Mr.  Perry  with  a  respectfulness  of  quo- 
tation that  mfiy  now  Barprise.''—Athen<sum.  Oct.  7, 
1SB2. 

re-Specf-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  prep.  [Re- 
spi:cT,  v.]  [Prop,  the  pr.  par.  of  respect,  v., 
used  as  a  preposition ;  cf.  regarding,  con- 
cerning, &c.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  or  a. : 

Her. :  The  same  as  Respectakt  (q.v.). 

B,  As  prep.  :  Regarding ;  as  regards ;  in 
regard  to  ;  with  reference  to  ;  in  respect  of. 

* re-spec'-tlon,  s.     [Respect,  v.]    The  act  of 

respecting ;  respect,  regard,  partiality. 

"Without  difference  or  respection  of  peraona" — 
Tynd-iH  :  ^Yorkes.  p.  78. 

re-spect'-ive,  a.     [Fr.  respectif.] 

*  1.  Observing  or  noting  with  attention ; 
regardful ;  hence,  careful,  cautious,  circum- 
spect. 

*'  Ton  should  have  been  respfctive,  and  have  kept  it" 
Shakesp:  Merc'iant  of  Venice,  v.  L 

*  2.  CHiaracterized  by  respect  for  special 
persons  or  things  ;  partial. 

"  Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity." 

Shakesp.  :  Roineo  A  Juliet,  UL  L 

*3.  Rendering  respect  or  deference;  respect- 
ful. 

"  Our  religious  duties  and  respective  devotion  to 
Qa.ii.'— C.Sutton:  Godly  .Meditatijus.    iDetlic-J 

*4.  Worthy  of  respect ;  respectable. 

"  What  should  it  be  that  he  resjiects  In  her. 
But  I  can  make  respective  In  luy  Self?" 

Stiakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

5.  Relating  or  pertaining  severally,  each  to 
other ;  severally ;  severally  connected  or 
belonging ;  particular. 

"  .\nd  to  those  places  straight  repair. 
Where  your  respective  dwellings  are.' 

Butler :  liudibrcu.  \.  2. 

6.  Relative  ;  having  relation  to  something 
else  ;  not  al>soUUe. 


re-Spect'-ive-lj^,  atitt.    [Eng.  respective;  -ly.] 
'1.  With  respect  or  deference  ;  respectfully. 

"  You  are  very  respectively  welcoiue," 

Shakesp.  :  Timon,  Ui.  1. 

*2.  Witli  respect  to  private  views  or  objects  ; 
partially. 

"  The  voices  of  the  rest  were  likely  to  be  given  for 
the  luoat  part  respectively  with  a  kind  of  secret  depen- 
dency."— Hooker:  Ecdes.  Potity. 

3.  In  a  respective  Manner  ;  as  each  belongs 
to  each  ;  as  relating  to  each  ;  in  their  respect- 
ive relations. 

"The  way  to  know  which  is  to  weigh  and  consider 
the  difficulties  attending  eacli  retoectivfly.  and  to 
U'tlaiice  them  one  against  anwther."—  Waterland : 
Works,  i.  162. 

*  4.  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely. 

"  See  the  world  hath  not  ea^t  nor  west,  but  resp*et- 
ixely." —Raleigh:  Btst.  If'orW. 

*  re-spect'-iv-ist,  s.     [Eng.  respectiiie)  ;  -ist.] 

A  captious  opponent. 

"  But  what  hftue  these  our  respecttuists  to  doe  with 
the  Apostle  Paulef— /"ex.-  Martyrs,  p.  1.173, 

*  re  -  spect-  less,    *  re  -  spect  -  lesse«  a. 

[Eng.  respect;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  respect ;  without  regard  or 
reference  ;  regardless. 

"  rWe]  bane  broke  our  silence  ;  rather  then  again* 
Kndure,  respectlesse.  their  so  mouiug  cries,' 

Chapman:  Bomer ;  Odyssey  iv. 

2.  Having  no  respect  or  regard  for  reputa- 
tion.   (Ben  JoTison.) 

*  re-spect'-less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  respectless; 

•Tiess.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  respect- 
less  ;  regardlessness. 

*re-Spec'-tUH)US,  a.     [Eng.  respect;  'Uous.] 

1.  Inspiring  respect. 

"Neither  Is  it  to  be  marvelled  ...  If  they  [prtneesi 
become  respectuous  and  admirable  in  the  eyes  and 
si^ht  of  the  common  people." — KnoUes :  Bist.  <if  th4 
Turks. 

2.  Respectful. 

"I  thought  It  pardonabler  to  say  nothing  l^a  rs. 
tpectuout  silence  than  by  idle  words,"— fioyle:  fforks, 
Vi,  44. 

*  re-sperse',  v.t.  [Lat.  respersus,  pa.  par.  of 
respcrijo :  re-  =  again,  and  spargo  =  to  scatter.  J 
To  scatter,  to  sprinkle. 

"They  speak  thus  particularly  in  the  matter  of  th« 
Holy  Sacrament,  as  appears  In  the  Instances  above 
reckoned,  aud  in  others  respersed  over  this  treatise." 
—Bp.  Taylor .-  Real  Presence,  \  10. 

*  re-sper'-sion*  s.  [Lat.  resperslo,  from 
respursus,  ya..  par.  of  respergo.]  [Resperse.] 
The  act  of  scattering  or  sprinkling. 

res-pi-ra-ba-i-ty,  re-spir-a-ba-i-t^, 

s.      lEtig.   respirable ;  -ity.]      The  quality  or 
state  of  being  respirable. 

res'-pi-r^ble.  re-spir'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng. 

respir{e);  -able.] 

*  1.  Capable  of  respiring  ;  that  can  respire. 
2.  Capable  of  being  respired  or  breathed ; 

fit  to  be  breathed. 

res'-pi-ra-ble-ness,  re-sp"ir'-a-ble- 
ness,  5.  [Eng.  respirable; -ness.]  Respirability. 

res-pi-ra'-tIoll»  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  respira- 
tioncm,  a<TUs,  of  respiratio,  from  res^piratus, 
pa.  par,  of  respiro  =  to  respire  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Ixtnguage: 

*  1.  The  act  of  breathing  again,  or  of  re- 
turning to  life. 

••  Till  the  day 
Appear  of  respiration  to  the  Just," 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xlL  MO. 

2.  In  the  Lame  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Ev'ry  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
fore  d  downward."  Cowper :  Task,  Iv.  846. 

*  3.  An  interval. 
IL  Technically; 

1.  Physiol. :  The  process  of  breathing,  In 
witich  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  by  in- 
spiration, and  carbonic  acid  expelled  by  ei- 
pii-ation,  the  carbonic  acid  being  given  out 
by  the  blood,  and  oxygen  taking  its  place. 
When  respiration  is  interfered  with,  asphyxia 
takes  place,  except  in  hibernation  (q,v,).  The 
action  of  respiration  exposes  the  blood  to  the 
air,  and,  by  mutual  ditltision,  the  two  actions 
of  oxygenating  the  blood  and  freeing  it  of 
carbonic  acid  are  accomplished  by  tlie  same 
act,  thus  resembling  the  endosmose  and  exos- 
inose  of  liquids.  In  the  higher  animals,  the 
capillaries  are  connected  with  the  arteries 
immediately  issuing  from  the  heart,  effecting 
a  constant  renewal  in  the  blood,  and,  by  a 
series  of  muscular  movements  fre^h  air  is 
supplied,    and    vitiated    air    removed    alter- 


I 


f&tn,  f^t,  (are,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  nnlte,  cur,  riile,  faU ;  try,  Syrian.    »b,  ee  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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nately,  owing  to  nervous  leflox  action,  not 
uepi-iHlent  on  the  will,  as  llio  same  process 
goes  oa  in  sleep,  au<l  in  other  uni-onscious 
states.  Tho  luiij-s  themselves  are  almost 
passive  in  the  process.  In  the  lowest  and 
simplest  forms  of  animals.  tlu>  aquatic,  no 
special  apparitus  is  provided  for  the  aera- 
tion of  the  rtuiUs  of  the  body,  this  being 
efTL'i'ted  by  tlie  (^enc-ral  movement-s  of  the 
body,  or  by  cilia  (q.v.),  producing  the  neces- 
sary currents.  In  bivalve  molluscs,  tlie  inter- 
nal surface  of  tlie  mantle  or  akin-lining  of  tho 
valves  U  in  some  cases  the  special  oi-gan  of 
respiration ;  in  othei"8,  tho  mantle  is  convo- 
luted Into  f  nir  folds,  fringt-d  at  tlie  edges, 
'With  the  same  action  as  gills  in  fishes.  The 
transition  fi  om  gill  •  like  tufts  in  aniinals 
which  can  citlier  breathe  air  or  water,  us  the 
leech  and  tlie  earth-worm,  is  seen  in  the  for- 
mation in  them  of  small  sacs  at  regular  inter- 
vais  on  each  side  of  the  body,  opening  by  a 
row  of  pores  termed  spiracles  or  stigmata. 
In  insects,  the  spiraclps  open  into  tubes, 
wliich  communicut«  willi  each  other  through 
the  body,  and  are  prevented  from  closing  by 
an  elastic  spiral  fibre  winding  round  them, 
serving  the  purpose  of  the  cartilaginous  rings 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  of  the  air-breath- 
ing vertebrata ;  in  spiders,  the  respiratory 
apparatus  becnmes  more  concentrated,  and 
through  the  dili't-rent  classes  of  animals  there 
is  a  gradual  leading-up  to  the  delicate  and 
highly  organised  apjiaratus  seen  in  the  liigher 
vertebrata.  (Lunos.]  The  number  of  the  re- 
spiratory movements  in  healtli  are  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  per  minute.  Besides  carbonic 
acid,  waiery  vai)our  and  a  minute  quantity 
of  organic  matter  are  exhaled  in  respir-ation, 
the  latter  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  term  occasionally  used  for  the 
process  in  plants  somewhat  aiKilogcnis  to  that 
of  rcsjiiration  in  animals.  A  plant  takes 
carbfm  deoxide  from  tlie  atmospliere,  decom- 

f losing  it  under  the  action  of  chloiopiiyll  and 
t;^ht,  emitting  the  oxygen,  ami  retaining  the 
carbon  to  build  up  the  vegetable  structure. 
During  darkness,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and 
carbon  dioxiclt;  given  off,  Ijut  not  in  quantities 
to  great  as  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  in  which  flowers  in  pots  are  kept. 

3.  P'jthoL:  In  efTnsion  of  pus  into  the  pleura 
the  resi'iration  is  bronchial,  in  one  st:ige  of 
phthisis  it  may  bo  caveiuous,  In  another 
puerile. 

Artificial  Tespiraiion: 

%  Therai^futics:  Respiration  produced  by 
artificial  means  in  apjiarent  death  from  drown- 
ing, or  from  the  a*iministration  of  a  too 
powerful  an^estlietic.     [Urownino,  Tl 

•rea-pl-ra'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  respiration; 
•ill.]  I'l-rtainuig  u'i  relating  to  respiration  ; 
respiratory. 

trSa'-pI-ra-tive,    a.      [Eng.    respirat(ion) ; 

'ive.]     Perrnriiiing  respiration. 

rSs'-pi  ra-tor.  s.  [Fr.  re^^pirateur.]  A  de- 
vice for  breathing  through,  worn  over  the 
mouth,  or  the  uuse  and  ntouth,  and  secured 
by  a  bandage,  strap,  or  otlier  contrivance,  to 
exclu'lc  injurious  matters,  such  as  smoke  or 
dust,  from  the  lungs,  or  to  change  the  condi- 
tion of  tlieair  by  passing  it  through  medica- 
ments or  gauze.  Uespirators  are  used  by 
cutlers  and  r)ther  grimlers  t<j  exclude  the  dust 
from  the  lungs,  Such  renpirafurs  mav  have 
magnetic  i^aiize  to  attract  the  jiassing  particU's 
of  steel.  Itespirators  for  iiersoiis  having  weak 
lungM  have  several  folds  of  tine  gauze,  which 
warm  the  air  as  it  i>asse.H  through. 

rea'-pi-ra-tor-y,  re-spir'-a-tor-^,  a. 

(ItK.'iiMKATOR.l     Pertaining  to  of  sert'ing  for 
respiration. 

"In  th"  conntnictl-m  of  tlio  retfir.if-.rv  <,rgnu»  a 
bird  ftii'l  ft  fliiiLk'!  nrv  ii'>t  llio  mine.'"-  Hunter. 

respiratory  -  centre,  respiratory 
nerve  centre,  «. 

Anat. :  A  small  portion  of  tho  lower  part 
of  the  iri'  (liilla,  on  either  Kide  of  the  median 
line.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  two  on 
each  side,  one  regulating  the  movements  of 
iDsplnition,  tho  ether  of  expiration. 

"  IImip©  thU  iiortlon  of  thr>  iirrvoiu  ■jratom  wiw 
c»Ili>.l  hv  l-'luiirL-iiit  tl.fl  viul  kin.t  or  |cK»u>l"n  I'f  UIc 
W«  alinll  «;.rftk  ut  It  M  tlie  r**iHratvrtf-eetitre'~ 
Foft»r:  /'Hi/ti-t.  (wl    4tlil.  p.  SM. 

respiratory  sounds,  j.  pL 

I'athol.  :  .Si.nnds  i)niduce.l  by  nspiiation  in 
health  and  disease  as  ascertained  by  ausculta- 
tion (q.v.).     [Respiration,  3.] 


t  resplratory-surfaco,  f . 

Anat.  :  The  surface  of  the  lungs  exposed  to 
the  action  uf  the  air  in  respirati^ju. 

respiratory-system,  *. 

Anat.:  The  api^aratus  for  condactfng  the 
proces.s  of  respiration. 

resplratory-tree,  s. 

Zool. :  Two  branche<l  and  arborescent  tubes, 
with  cjical  terminations,  arising  from  the 
cloaca  of  the  Ilolothuruuis. 

respiratory-tubes,  f.  pi. 

ZihA.  :  Two  tubes  along  the  sides  of  the 
body  in  the  Uotifera. 

ro-spire',  *  re-spyre,  v.i.  &  t  [Tr.  respirer, 
fv'>tti  Lat.  respiro  =  to  breathe:  re- =  again, 
and  spiro^  to  blow.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  breathe  ;  to  tike  air  into,  and  exhale 
it  from  the  lungs  for  the  maintenance  of 
animal  life. 

*'  A  ihort  relief,  which  but  prolong!  bla  pitn  : 
Ho  Jalntfl  by  Ilia  ;  aud  then  re-tpiret  aciiiQ.'' 

Drydfn:  Ooid  ;  Metamor/Jwiei  xil. 

•  2.  To  catch  breath,  to  recover  breath. 
(Spenser.) 

•  3.  To  blow. 

"  Aloiio  the  wind  from  Li'iyn's  sands  rrtplres.* 

Boole  :  Jcruialcm  Oeiiucred,  rill. 

•  4.  To  take  rest,  as  after  toil  or  exertion. 

"  See  :  the  tortured  vhoata  retpire. 
See  ehady  forms  aavance  ! " 

Popt :  Ode  on  St.  CeHtia't  Day. 

•5.  To  recover,  to  rouse  one's  self. 

"  Then  slmll  i\iv  Britons,  Ute  dismay'd  and  weake. 
Prom  their  lung  vaaoalaKe  gin  to  reipire." 

Spciuer  :  F  y.,  IIL  HI.  86 

*B.   Transitive : 

1,  To  breathe  ;  to  inhale  and  exhale,  as  air. 

2.  To  breathe  out,  to  exhale. 

res-pi-rom'-e-ter,  «,     An  instrument  for 

moafuring  respiratiou  and  determiulng  its 
character. 

res'-pite,  •res -pit,   *  res-pltt,  s.     [O. 

Fr.  rcspit  (Fr.  rrpit),  from  I>at.  respectvm, 
accus,  of  r«7)«(us  =  respect  (q.v.):  Ital.  res- 
pitto,  rispitto.] 

•  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Respt'ct.    (Chaucer.) 

2.  A  temporary  cessation  or  Intennisslon  of 
an  operation,  process,  or  act ;  a  pause,  a  stop, 
a  delay. 

"  The  god  iMid  make  no  TetjiiU; 
That  he  ne  ohulde  bym  sleu  nnone.' 

Ooumr :  C.  A.,  vtl. 

3.  A  temporary  delay,  postponement,  or 
putting  off  of  something  ilxerl ;  forbearance, 
stay. 

"  I  cnve  but  four  days'  rapifr." 

Shakctp. :  Measure/or  Mcaiure,  Iv,  3. 

II.  IxLw : 

1.  The  temporary  suspension  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  cai'ital  otfender  ;  a  reprieve. 

2.  The  delay  of  appearance  at  court  granted 
to  a  jury  beyoud  the  proper  term. 

^I  Pur  rlifference  Vwtween  respite  and  interval 
see  Intekval. 

res'-pite,  v.t.    [IIkspitk,  s.] 

•  I.  Ordinary  Ijin^uage: 

1.  To  give  or  allow  a  respite  to »  to  relievo 
by  a  temporary  cessation. 

"  !■  ddvng  liorof  lie  Bj>cnt  ton  dayeii,  nut  rfj>piti/Ti(j 
bya  Bouldlem  fripoi  tijclr  l;tl...iir  no  mucho  mm  the  nygli't 
tytu»."—Ool<iini/e  :  Ccttar't  Coinment.,  fu.  116, 

2.  To  put  off;  to  delay,  to  postpone,  to  sus- 
pend. 

"  Tliov  were  promised  payment  In  Novcml»er  follow- 
InK  ;  till  wbirh  tlnio  they  weru  to  rttpUe  li." —Claret ^ 
don :  Cifll  War, 

IL  Law: 

1.  To  suspend  for  a  time  the  execution  of; 
to  reprieve. 

"  And  by  this  causu  lie  waa  reipUed. 
Bo  that  the  death  bhn  woa  ucqiiited." 
«    ».        ..  Oovxr:  C.  A..  L 

2.  To  adjourn  ;  to  jiut  off. 

"  The  reeoitnlwinren  of  the  wltneMoa  for  the  imiaccu. 
tinn  were  rftyited  sine  die."— /M«j/  Ttlegrai'h,  Fob.  8, 

*  r5s'  pite-l^BS,    a.      lEng.    respiU  ;    -ItM.] 

Without  resiute  or  relief. 

*  rd  spl6ndo',  v.{.     JLat.   re.tplendeo.']     (Rb- 

Hi'LKSDKST.l    To  shlno.     (l.ydffale.) 

r£~spl£nd'-9n9e,    rd-spl^nd' -^n-fj^,  «. 

[  L-it.  re^i'lend'-ntin,  from  resplnuUns  =  re- 
H|deiid<-nt  (q.v.).  J  Ilrilliiiitt  lustre,  Bplend- 
our;  vivid  brightness. 


rS-Splend  -^nt,  a.  [IM.  resplendcns,  pr.  i>ar. 
ofrt.^p;<miM  =  toshine  again,  to  shine  brightly; 
spUndM  =  io  shine.]  Shining  with  brtlliant 
lustre ;  vividly  bright. 

"  The  moou'a  rtapltndtnt  globe." 

MUton  .  P.  L..  It.  m. 

rS-splend'-ent-Iy,  adv.  [Eng.  resplendent ; 
■ly.\  In  a  rV'si)leiideut  manner;  with  vivid 
briijhtness  or  lustre. 

*  re-splend-i-shant,   *  re  splend  Icab- 

aunt,  a.     [O.   Fr,  resplendis».iiU.\    Resplen- 
dent. 

"  And  throw*  ye  vertue  of  thy  full  mygbt, 
C'ausest  ye  world  to  be  retpU'tdiuh.tunl." 

FabjfOn  :  Chronicif,  &  m»w. 

're-splend'-ish-ing,  *  re-splend-isb- 

ynge,  a,    IResplendisuant.J    Uospleudeut. 

"  The  heayn  vlalble  Is  most  plemiauully  garuiahed 
with  planettee  and  sterres,  retpleiulithf^ngt  In  tb« 
tuoostt  pun-  Armnmentof  asurecolour"— ^frT'.  Blyot: 
The  Ootternovr,  bk,  lii.,  p.  152. 

re-split',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  tplU, 
V.  (q.v.).j    To  split  again,  or  a  second  time. 

re-spond;  r.i.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  respondre  (Fr.  ri- 
puwlre)— to    answer,   to    match,    fron^  liat. 
reiypondeo,   from    re-  =  back,  in    return,  and 
sjxjndeo  =  to  promise.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  answer ;  to  reply  In  words;  to 
answer. 

"  Yonr  business  was  not  to  opi>OM,  but  to  rtsponiL' 
—  Waterland  :   H'orkt.  1.  6. 

2.  To  answer  or  reply  in  any  way  ;  to  exhibit 
some  effect  or  action  in  return  to  a  force  or 
stimulus. 

•  3.  To  correspond,  to  suit. 

4.  To  be  answerable  or  liable  to  make  pay- 
ment :  as.  To  be  held  to  respond  in  damages. 
(.-Iwer.) 

B.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  answer,  to  reply. 

•  2.  To  correspond  to  ;  to  agree  with. 

"  Hia  gruat  deeds  respond  bU  Bjwpchc*  grraL'* 

Fitir^ajc  ,■  Ood/rey  of  llfxitoyne,  x. 

3.  To  answer;   to  satisfy  by  payment;  to 

pay.    (vlmcr.) 

respond',  s.   [Respond,  v,\ 

'  I.  f.ird.  Lang.  :  An  answer,  a  reply. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  half-pier  or  pillar  attached  to  a 
wall,  to  support  an  arch. 

2.  Ecf:les. :  A  short  anthem  or  versicle,  In- 
temijitin^,'  the  reading  of  a  chapter,  which  is 
not  to  juiiceed  till  the  anthem  is  ended. 

"  Uedid  sing  this  hymn e,  Fflix  mtmifue.  And  that 
retpotid  being  ended,  &c."—Fonr :  Actet,  fo.  &W. 

re-spon'-de,  s.    [Respond,  s.] 

responde-boolc.  s.  A  book  lopt  by  the 
directors  of  Clianeery  in  Scotland  for  entering 
the  accounts  of  all  non-entry  and  relief  duties 
payaule  by  heirs  who  take  precenta  from 
Chancery. 

"  re-Bpdnd'-en9e,  *  r^-spdnd'-^n-fj^,  «. 

(Eng.  resp}nden(t) :  -«,  -cii.) 

1.  The  quality  or  sUite  of  being  respondent; 
an  answering,  a  response. 

"  Tb"  aiigltcall  soft  trembling  Toicea  mad© 

To  th'  liiatniniontA  di\  ilio  r^tf>ond"nce  meet." 

iipena«r:  F.  V-  U.  xll-  TL 

2.  Correspondence,  agreement. 

"  HI*  rent  in  fnlr  retpondenee  must  arlw 
T"  doul>l«  treble  of  hl>  one  yrart-n  price," 

Halt :  Attire,  T.  L 

r$-Sp$nd'-ent,  a.  k  a.     [Lat.  resjwndfns,  pr. 
par.  of  respmdfo  =.  to  respond  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Answering;  giving  response; 
answering  t^  demand  or  exi>cctatton. 
B>  As  substantive  :  > 

1,  One  who  answers;  one  who  maintains  a 
thesis  in  reply,  and  wliose  province  is  to  re- 
(\ito  objections,  or  to  overthrow  iir^;umentJi. 

"Answering  the  dlilloiilty  prii|ti>M»l.  trlilch  wai  ihs 
paTtittnrMpundeft."—i\\ittrtand:    Horks.l.  2. 

2.  One  who  answers  in  a  suit,  ]iarticularl; 
In  a  clianccry  or  divorce  suit. 

rSs-pdn  ddn'-tl-^  (t  as  sb). «.    [Lat,  fh>m 

rtsjHnideo  ~  to  respond  (q.v,).] 

Comm. :  A  contract  of  liypothooadon  differ- 
ing from  a  bottomry  bond  (<i.v.)  in  that  Uith 
ship  ami  cargo  are  ploclgi'd. 

*  r6  spdns'  al,    *  re  spons  all.  a.   &  5. 

IKIMONSC.I 

A.  Asa^ij.:  ReHponsiblti,  nnsuernblc,  liable. 
"  For  whom  he  wm  t<i  l^-  rf$fiontal  Uitli  to  Ood  and 
tbeklng.'-J/r^Kn.  U/»  o/ ixMUd,  |>.  Jia 


boil.  b6^;  poUt,  Jo^l;  cat,  9CII,  chorus,  ^hin.  bonQh:  go.  Kom;  thin,  this;  sin,  o^ ;  oxpoot,  Xcnophon,  o^ist.    ph  =  1 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  shos.    -tion.  -sion  ^  shun;  -Jion,    yion  ~  zbun.    H}ious,  -Uoua^  -«ious  -  shus.      ble,    die,  4ic.  ^  byl,  dpi. 
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B.  As  siibstantive : 

1,  A  response,  an  answer. 

2.  One  who  is  responsible  for  another ;  a 
surety. 

"  AnaboJIus  was  put  into  the  see  of  Constaiitiiii)ple 
by  thfl  influence  of  Diustorm.  whose  respotutU  he  u-hJ 
hean."— Barrow :  On  the  Popet  Supremacg. 

re-sp6nse',  "  re-spons,  s.    [O.  Fr.  respojise, 
fri'in  Lat.  responsuin,   neut.  of  respojisus,  pa. 
par.  of  respomleo  =  to  respond  (q. v.).J 
I.  Ordinary  Lanmwnf  : 

1.  The  act  of  rcspuivtiiui'..  answering,  or  re- 
plying. 

2.  An  answer,  reply,  or  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  reply. 

"  Wb»t  was  hi*  rMpottfc  I  ne  ssah  ne  herd." 

Rvberi  de  Bi-uhik.  p.  M. 

3.  Specif.  :  An  oracnlar  reply. 

"The  church  waa  coaiduct«d  in  everjr  l(*^-  «t first 
by  oracul;ir  resfioruet." —  IVarburto  i  Ductritie  vf 
Oraxx,  hk.  i,.  cb.  v. 

*  4.  A  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal 
disputation. 

"  Let  the  reepondent  not  turn  oppoQent ;  except  in 
fetorting  the  argument  upi-.a  his  adversary  after  a 
dlrert  rMpo»u«;  and  eveu  this  is  aUowed  only  w  a 
confirmation  of  his  u*ii  rtupciue." —  H'attt. 

5.  The  answer  tu  a  versicle  in  the  Church 
service.  The  signs  for  these  words  are  T  (ver- 
fiiele)  and  ^  (response). 

'■  TertuUian  takes  notice  that  the  re^ontea  In 
baptism  were  then  somewhat  larger  thaa  the  modol 
laid  down  by  C hi iaV ~W at erl and .    tVorks.  v.  i.-i. 

n.  Music:  A  repetition  of  the  given  subject 
in  a  fogne  by  anotiier  part  of  the  fugue. 

•  re-spdnse'-less,  a.  [Eng.  response;  -less.] 
Giviiiguu  response  or  answer;  not  responding. 

"  The  two  next  were  alfo  rapottselexa  to  my 
eharuien.'— Field.  Jan.  35,  iSSi 

re-sp6ns-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.   responsible; 

-itu;  Fr.  respottsabilUL] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  responsible, 
answerable,  accountable,  or  liable,  as  for  a 
person,  trust,  office,  debt,  &c. 

"  H»  was  not  disposed  to  taie  on  himself  the 
rr^p^msffirTi^y  of  disobedience," — Jfacaulay;  Hat.  Eng., 
ch.  xviit. 

2.  Ability  to  answer  in  payment ;  nieaajs  of 
meeting  liabilities. 

3.  That  for  which  one  is  responsible, 
answerable,  accountable,  or  liable,  as  a  trust, 
duty,  debt,  &c. 

re-sp6ns'-i-ble.  a.  [Eng.  response):  -xble; 
Fr.  &,  Sp.  rcsponsabJe ;  Ital.  risponsabik.] 

1.  Able  to  answer  or  respond  to  any  claim  ; 
able  to  discharge  any  claim  or  duty ;  having 
means  adequate  to  meet  any  claim. 

•'  Not  knowing  that  the  bill  is  legal,  or  that  the 
m^n  bound  is  honest  or  retf—ritiitte."—Locke- 

2.  Liable  to  be  called  upon  to  responil  ; 
answerable,  liable,  accountable,  as  for  a  debt, 
duty,  trust,  claim,  &,c. 

"  la  the  doctor  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the 
nfiture.  quality,  and  tendency  of  all  hia  notions?"— 
tVaferlattd     Works,  v.  Uh- 

3.  Involving  responsibility:  as,  &  responsible 
position  or  office. 

re-Spoils' -i-ble-ness,  s-  [Eng.  responsible  ; 
-Tifss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  re- 
sponsible ;  resix)n8ibility. 

re-spons'- x-bl^.  Trfr.  [Eng.  responsib(k) ; 
•}y.]     In  a  responsible  manner. 

re-spon'-sion,  5.     [Lat.  responsio^  from   re- 

sprms^ts,    pa.    p:ir.    of  respondfio  =  to   respoi,d 
(q.v.);  O.  Sp.  rtsponsioti;  Ital.  responsione.] 

1.  Tbt  act  of  answering ;  response,  reply, 
answer. 

"  nesponfionM   onto  the  questions.* — Burnet  r   Re- 

cord*,  bk.  ili..  No.  21. 

2.  {PI.):  At  Oxford  University,  tlie  first 
examination  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
Also  called  the  Little-go  (q.v.), 

Ve-spdns'-ive,  o.  &  «.     [Fr.  responsi/;   Sji. 
re^pon^iro.] 
A.  As  ciljectiit : 

1.  Answering;  making  answer  or  reply. 

"  A  watt  retponsiM  Toloe  was  beard  at  every  cli^se." 
Collins  :  Ode* ;  The  Pautoiu. 

2.  Correspondent ;  making,  or  acting  in 
response. 

"  Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  retponme  awella." 
Byron:  Corsair,  1.  l- 

*  3.  Responsible,  liable,  answerable.  {Jer. 
Taylor.) 

*  B.  j4«  suhst.  :  An  answer,  a  reply. 

"  Retponsin^s  to  such  as  ye  wrote  of  the  dnt*3  be- 
fore rehearsed"— Sum*?  ;  fUcords,  bk.  iL.  No   23. 


•  re-spons-ive-ly,  otZv.  [Eng.  respo-nsive; 
-ly.]  In  a  respunsive  mannei' ;  by  way  of 
response. 

'  re-spons'-ive-ness,  ».  [Eng.  responsive; 
-Ttess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  respon- 
sive ;  readiness  tu  answer. 

"Taking  a<ivantji«8  of  the  girrs  rfspoiisifeneu," — 
CassfU's  Saturday  /uumaJ.Jafy  10,  \tAB.  p.  iM. 

re-spoas'-or-^,  a.  &  «.  [Low  Lat.  respon- 
sorixis,  neut.  res^^ionsoriwm,.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  response  or  answer ; 
answering. 

B.  As  substantivt: 

1.  A  response  ;  specif.,  the  answer  of  the 
people  to  the  priest  in  alternate  speaking  in 
the  Church  service. 

"The  Sarum  lights  were  put  out,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning uf  each  antiphuQ  and  retponaory.' — Church 
Times.  April  2,  1S96. 

2.  A  response-book  ;  a  choir-book  contain- 
ing the  music  of  the  versicles  and  responses. 

res-santf  s.    [Resaunt.? 

'  res'-sault,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch.:  The  recess  or  projection  of  a  mem- 
ber from  or  before  another,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  line  of  range  with  it. 

•  res'-saunt,  s.    [RESAtJur.] 

rest  (I),  "  reste,  s.  [A.S.  nst,  r<Est,  cogn. 
with  Out.  '■a^.t :  Dan.  &  Sw.  rast :  Icel.  rhst  = 
the  distaiifp  bt^tween  two  resting-places,  a 
st-age;  Gotli.  r>t:Ja  =a  stage  of  a  journey,  a 
mile  ;  O.  H.  Gor.  ni5ta  =  rest;  Ger.  nwt  .■  Ital. 
restcu] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  quiet  or  repose  ;  ces- 
sation of  bodily  or  mental  labour  or  exertion  ; 
release  from  exertion  or  action  ;  quiet,  repose. 

"  So  forth  she  rode,  without  repose  or  rvrt." 

Spenser:  f.  Q..  lU.  iv.  6. 

2.  Sleep,  slumber. 

••  God  give  you  good  rat^—Shaitetp. :  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors, iv.  3. 

3.  Heaice,  fig.  or  poet.,  the  last  sleep ;  death ; 
the  grave  :  as.  He  has  gone  to  his  rest. 

4^  Freedom  from  anything  wliirh  <ii.sturbs, 
disquiets,  or  harasses ;  peace,  Lranq^uilUty, 
quiet. 

"  And  the  land  bad  rest  forty  yean."— Judaea  lit  11. 

5.  A  place  of  quiet  and  repose  ;  a  permanent 
peaceful  habitation. 

"  tJnto  whom  I  sw.are  in  my  wrath  that  they  should 
not  enter  Into  my  resC'—Pntlm  xcv.  IL 

•  6.  Stay,  abode,  residence. 

*■  In  Tarsus  wi\a  not  best 
Longer  for  him  to  make  bis  rest." 

Shakesp.:  Periclet.  il.    (ProL) 

7.  That  on  which  anything  leans,  lies,  or  is 
placed  for  support ;  a  support.    [II.  1,  2,  3,  5.] 

"  He  made  narrowed  resu  round  about,  that  the 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  beams  of  the 
house."—!  Kings  vl.  6. 

*8.  A  syllable.    (BenJovson.) 

*  9,  A  set,  game,  or  niateh  at  tennis, 
n.  Technically: 

L  Arm. :  A  support  for  a  lance  or  spear. 

"  Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came. 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flnme  " 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isi-ct,  \i.  24. 

2.  Billiards:  A  support  for  the  top  of  the 
cue,  when  tlie  player  cannot  reach  sufficiently 
far  to  support  it  with  his  hand. 

3.  Gun.  :  A  support  for  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
in  aiming  and  tiring. 

4.  Her.:  A  name  given 
to  a  figure  of  doubtful 
origin  and  import,  taken 
by  some  for  a  spear-rest, 
by  others  for  a  musical 
instrument  of  soin-^  kind, 
and  hence  also  calk-d  an 
organ-rest. 

5.  Lathe :  A  device  for 
supporting  a  piece  of 
work  in  a  lathe  or  \ice. 

6.  Music:  An  interval  of  silence  occurring 
in  th3  course  of  a  movement  between  one 
sound  and  another;  the  sign  or  character 
enjoining  the  silence  of  a  performer  for  a 
given  lengtli  of  time.  Each  note  has  its 
corresponding  rest,  e.g.. 

Note     Doll 


REST. 


rr[[cc 


Rest   I   --  *   r  n  q  g  g 

Dots  may  be  affixed  to  rests,  and  have  the 


same  eflfects  upon  them  as  upon  notes,  e.(f., 
r  •  is  equal  to  a  rest  uf  three-quavers  ;  T  * '  to 
equal  to  a  rest  of  seven-semiquavers. 

7.  Physics :  Absolute  rest  is  the  permanence 
of  a  body's  position  with  respect  to  ideal  fixed 
points  in  space;  relative  rest  that  with  re- 
spect to  surrounding  bodies. 

8.  Pros. .'  A  short  pause  of  the  voice  in 
reading ;  a  cesura. 

*  ^  To  set  up  one's  rest :  A  phrase  taken 
from  the  game  of  primero  in  which  it  meant 
to  take  one's  stand  on  the  cards  in  one's  hand, 
as  being  in  the  player's  opinion  better  than 
those  of  his  opponent :  hence,  to  take  one's 
cliance  upon  anything;  to  tix  or  set  one's 
hopes  ;  to  make  up  one's  mind. 

"  Sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war.  but  this  Ifl, 
when  princes  set  up  their  nst  ujhju  the  battle."— 
Bacon. 

rest  (2),  «.    [Ft.  reste,  from  tester  =  to  rest  (2) ; 
Sp.  resto,  resta;  Ital.  resto.} 
L  Ordi-nary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  left  over  or  remains  after 
the  separation  or  withdrawal  of  a  part ;  re- 
mainder, residue. 

■*  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city."— 1  Chron.  xt  a 

2.  Others  ;  persons  not  included  in  a  propo- 
sition or  category.    (With  the  def.  article.) 

"  A  aable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  the  rest." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  i.  SW. 

n.  CoDiTTu  ;  A  surplus  or  reserve  fund  held 
by  a  bank  or  other  company  to  equalize  the 
dividends  when  the  profits  made  fall  below 
the  amount  required  to  pay  the  usual  divi- 
dend, or  to  fall  back  upon  in  any  emergency. 
Also  a  technical  terra  used  in  the  Bank  of 
England  weekly  reports,  denoting  the  balance 
of  assets  above  liabilities.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  reserve  against  any  contingencies  that 
may  arise,  and  dates  from  the  year  1722. 

IF  For  the  rest :  As  regards  all  other  mattera 
or  points. 

*  rest  (3),  9.    [Wrest,  «,] 

rest  (1),  v.i,  &  t.    [A.S.   restan  ;   O.   H.   Ger. 
restjan,  rastjan  ;  Sw.  rasta ;  Dut.  rusten  ;  Ger. 
rasten.]    [Rest  (1),  s.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  rest ;  to  cease  from  labour  or 
exertion  ;  to  leave  off  work  of  any  kind ;  to 
stop. 

"  He  rented  on  the  seventh  day  fro  »  all  his  work 
which  he  hait  made." — Genesis  iL  2. 

2.  To  be  sliU  or  witliout  motion. 


3.  To  abide,  to  settle,  to  remain. 

■*  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him."— 
Isaiah  XL  3. 

4.  To  stand  for  support ;  to  be  supported ; 
as,  A  pillar  rests  on  its  base. 

5.  To  lie  for  repose ;  to  recline ;  to  lean  for 
support  or  quiet. 

"  The  wretched  father  (f.ither  now  no  more) 
In  sullen  sorrow  retted  on  the  aliore," 

Pitt  :    I'ir^l  ;  ^neid  X. 

6.  To  lie,  to  stay,  to  abide. 

"  At  Northampton  they  do  rett  to-night" 

Sh.tketp.  :  Richard  IIL,  U.  4. 

7.  To  lean,  to  depend,  to  rely. 

•  8.  To  be  satisfied  ;  to  acquifsce. 

9.  To  sleep,  to  slumber,  to  repose. 

10.  To  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  ;  to  die ;  to 
be  dead. 

11.  To  be  free  from  anything  disquieting, 
harassing,  or  disturbing;  to  be  undisturbed  ; 
to  eujoy "peace  aud  quiet.    i_Isaiah  vii.  19.) 

12.  To  remain  or  be  fixed  in  any  state  or 
opinion. 

"  There  rest  in  yonr  foolery."— Sftofaip.  ■'  Comedf  of 
Errors.  I  v.  8. 

13.  To  be  in  a  certain  state  or  position ;  to 
stand :  as,  I  will  tell  you  how  the  matterreits. 

14.  To  lie,  to  depend  ;  to  be  in  the  power  of 
(Followed  by  icith,  formerly  also  by  in:  u, 
The  remedy  rests  with  him.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  at  rest ;  to  give  rest  or  repoae  t«. 

"  God  rest  all  Christian  souls  !" 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  *  JvUet.  1.  & 

2.  To  place,  lay,  or  set  for  support ;  to  lean. 

•■  On  the  sand  one  end  he  rested." 

Lonafelloto:  Hiawatha,  \x. 

II  To  rest  one's  self:  To  take  rest ;  to  cease 
from  labor  or  e.^ertion. 

3.  To  remove  and  lay  aside  for  a  time;  as,  to 
rest  mif"«  hat,  or  coat,  d'C.     {SouOtern  V.  S.) 


f&te.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^iU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire, 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vinlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e 


sir.  marine;   go.  pot, 
ey  -  a ;  qu  —  kw. 


rest— restive 
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•rest  (2),  v.i.  (Fr.  rc-sffr,  from  lAt.  resto=t.o 
stop  U-hind,  to  remain  :  t«- =  b-.-liinci,  back, 
and  rfo  =  to  stand;  Sp.  ratar ;  Ital.  ratart.] 
(Rest  (2).  «.  I 

1.  To  remain  ;  to  be  left. 

"  Jfouk-lit  rfttt  for  inc  hut  to  maka  open  procl&mv 
Uoa.-— »SAa*iM;)   ■  l  Henry  VI.,  1.  i. 

%.  To  coulinue  to  be  ;  to  remain. 

'■  I  Tt*t  thy  Kecret  f  rioud." 

Shak&ip. :  Hap«  of  Lucrece.  624. 

•  rSst  (3),  v.t.     [A  coatiuct.  of  arrat  (q.v.).] 

T..;iri.st. 

•re-atag'-nant,  a.  IT.at.  restagnans,  pr.  par. 
of  rtstaijno  =:"  to  overflow.]  Stagnant;  reuiain- 
Ing  without  flow  or  motion. 

"The  npArnr  we  coiue  to  ttu"  top  of  the  ntmotpliere. 
th*ahorternnd  lighter  is  the  cylliidTnf  nlrincumlieiit 
apoD  the  rrMayuant  meroiiry."— floK/#.'   Worka,  i.  IJl- 

•  rfi-Btig'-nato,  v.i.     \IjsX.  restarjnntus,  pa. 

pnr.  of  rfsla-jno.]      (Rr^taonant.)      I'o  stng- 
lute  ;  to  remain  without  flow  or  motion. 

"The  hlood  retuma  thick,  uit)  la  mi^t  to  r^ttagnate.' 

—  VTUwman :  Surgeiy,  bk.  i.  cb.  xxl. 

•  re-st&g-na'-tion,    ».      ILat.    restarrnatio.  ] 

TJie  state  of  K-ing  stagnant ;  stagnation. 

"  It  jirocerdfth  fmm  the  r«tt'i^'tfton  of  gross  blood." 

—  l>'u«nB<in     Surgtry,  hk.  t,  eh.  ziv. 

re-stamp',  •■.'.  tPrcf.  re-,  and  Knj;.  j(^imp,  v.] 
To  stamp  again,  as  a  restamp.ng  writ. 

rest'-iaaxt,  a.     [Pr.,  from  Lat.  rtstam,  pr.  par. 
of  Ttsto  =  to  remain.)    [Rfst  (2),  v.] 
•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  posRcsaion  of. 

"They  were  rettant  all  thoio  tltingB,"— i*.  fftOand: 
Camden,  p.  Stii. 

2.  Bo(. :  Pcraiatent  (q.\.). 

re  state',  v.t.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  sUtU,  v. 
(q.v.).J     To  state  again  or  anew. 

res  taUT',  res-tor',  5.  [Fr.  restaur  =  recov- 
ery of  a  loss  as  a;^airist  aji  insurer,  from  Lat. 
rtgtauro—  to  restore  (q.v.).] 

Imio  :  The  remedy  or  recourse  which  assurers 
have  against  each  other,  according  t*"  tht-  dat^ 
of  their  assurances  ;  ora;^ainst  the  mastt-rs,  if 
the  kws  arise  through  th-  ir  default  ;  also,  the 
nmieily  or  recourse  a  person  lins  against  his 
guarantee  or  other  persitn,  who  is  to  indemnify 
Itim  from  any  dauutge  sustained. 

•rcs-taur',  v.t.     ILat.  restaiiro.]    To  restore 

<q.v.). 

"  The  LortI  (iwith  Cyrrianl'looth  Vrtuehwife  in  mniile 
of  hi«  t.eruaiit.1  %<>  foruvdiL-w  to  come  the  reslaulHifj  'it 
bli  '-liurch.  thi'  utiible  <iulet  of  our  beiUlh  uid  aiUe- 
KUATU  " — /'o:r.   Actet,  p.  62. 

restaurant  (as  res-to  ran).  i.  [Pr.,  prop, 
pr.  par.  of  restourcr  =  to  resl<'i'e  (m-^.).]  An 
eatirig-liouse  ;  a  jilare  for  refre.shnicnt ;  a 
bouse  where  liquors  and  cooked  food  are  sold. 

"To  mftke  the  p«nonnl  Rrqualiitaoeo  of  the  n-pre- 
aent.-vtiveM  of  the  prcw  at  tho  rtalauramt  uaiiied."— 
It'frrer.  \\l&.  29.  1886. 

•  r&8'~taa-rate,  v.t.  [LaX.  restauratus,  pa. 
par.  uf  Ttstauro.]    To  restore. 

"  If  one  rc^ulM  h;i'  iw  r|tift«  nilniLed, 


res-tan' -ra-teur  (au  as  6),  s.    [Fr.\   The 
keeper  ola  restaurant. 

"Ah  the  ruilwny  reM'iiuraUun  wore  up  Id  ftrms, 
imAHhilnn  that  thp  matlrl^ftt  icorii  Rppllcd  totlieiu."— 
Daily  Ttlfgraph,  Jan.  IS.  IKSb. 

•  ree-tau-ra-tlfe,  a.     (Restorative.] 
*r6s  tau  ra  tlon. '  ros-tau-ra-cl-on, ». 

(Fr.  rtAluaratioii,  fioin  L;tl.  rtu^tmiritUomm, 
iiccus.  of  ff^auratio  ~  a  restoring  ;  Sp.  restau- 
racUin  ;  Ital.  rtstaurmione.]     Rtatoration. 

"  Atlrtin  !■  In  ni  hh  urtghinl  cntKe  <>f  our  natnrr,  nnti 
of  thiit  roniipttuii  '>f  nriiiire  whtt-h  citrntm  (h-fit)i; 
Chrt*>lft»  Uinuftowi  (iriKlnul  of  rttUiuraUon  to  llfu."— 
tfcw%r.   A'<-ciM   I'vtUy. 

•resto,  S.      (RriHT  (!),«.] 

re-st6m',  v.t.    [Pr»^f.  re-,  and  TJng.  stem,  v. 
(q.v,).j     To  force  hack  against  the  current. 
"And  now  tht-y  ilo  rrtlrm 
Tbair  backward  oour«e."  ShuMtip. :  Othtlio.  1  8. 

rSst'-ful,  'rfist'-ftill,  a.    (Eng.  rutil),  %.  ; 
1.  Full  of  rest;  at  rest ;  quift. 

"  Rmfull  imim:'—Fabyan  -.  Chrompcl*  (ko.  UMI). 

•2.  (living  rest  nr  peace. 

"Tired  with  lOl  theaA,  for  rM(.fuJ  Ai^aMi  T  cry." 

rSst'  ful-l^,  ndv.     iRng.  rrnffvl :  -hj.]     In  a 
restfnl  manner  ;  quietly,  pcaeefiilfy. 

"Living  r 

fak.  th..  oh. 


rest -fulness,  s.  (Eng.  rtsf/;/?;  -tims.J  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  restful. 

"  Tbi\t  cuuntre  grewe  to  mure  ret^fulntuc  and  p^at." 
~~Fabyan :  Chronyct*.  ch.  xxil. 

resf-h^-row,  «.  (Eng.  Test  (3),  v.,  and 
harrow.  So  named  because  the  long  roots 
arreKt  the  harrow.] 

1.  Hot.  :  (Ononis]. 

2.  I'ntom. :  A  BritLsh  geometer  moth,  Jplasta 
onotiaria.  The  caterpillar  feeds  in  April  and 
September  on  Oiumia  spinosa ;  the  mutU  Hies 
In  May,  July,  and  August. 

rcst'-lioiise,  s.  [Eng,  rtst  (1).  and  hougt.1  An 
empty  house  for  the  accommod.ition  uf  tr.ivel- 
lers  ;  a  choultry  or  serai.    {Indian.) 

res-ti-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  r€stU,o); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutV.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Restiads  ;  aji  order  of  Endogens,  alli- 
ance Glunialea.  Herbaceous  plants  or  under- 
shrul'3,  with  leaves  simple  and  nan-ow  or 
wanting;  culms  naked  or  with  sheaths; 
flowers  in  spikes  or  heads,  often  uoiaexual  ; 
staTuens  two  or  three  ;  ovary  with  one  or 
more  cells,  each  cell  one-seeded  ;  fruit  capsu- 
lar or  nucameutaceous.  Chiefly  li'om  South 
America,  the  Cape,  and  Australia.  Known 
genera  23,  species  171. 

res'-ti-^  s.    (Mod.  Lat.  restiio);  Eng.  euff. 

-a./.] 
But.  (PL):  The  Reatiaceae.    (Lindley.) 

•  res'-tifli  o.  &  5.    [Restive.I 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Restive  (q.v.). 

'■  fhe  he.tst  which  bore  tilm  hetran  to  grow  rtstlff 
and  uugovernahie."— />ri/ii«H;  VirjU ;  apnrgica.  (Dcd.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  restive  or  stubborn  horse, 

res'-tiff-ness,  s.    [Restiviness.] 

res'-tt-form,  a.  [Lat.  rr^is  =  a  cord,  and 
funna  ~-  fui  in,  .-Jiape.]     Like  a  cord  in  form. 

restiform -bodies,  s.  pi. 

Anal.:  Two  lateral  rounded  emincne^a  or 
columns  in  the  vicdxdla  obh>nciata.  They  are 
directly  continuous  witli  the  postohor,  and 
with  p-irt  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the 
spioaf  cord.     (Quabi.) 

•  rest'-I-l^,  adv,  (Eng.  resty ;  -ty.]  In  a 
sluggish  manner,  stubbornly. 

*  re-Stihc'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  restinctin,  from  re- 
stinctus,  pa.  par.  of  rejj/in^io  =  to  extiuguish.J 
The  act  of  extinguishing  or  quenching. 

*  rest'-i-ness,  s.  (Eng.  resty;  -^tuss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  resty  ;  sluggishness. 

"  By  ratfn^u  and  lyliiK  irttll  all  the  wiutefc"— P. 
BMand:  tiiny,  pt.  1.,  p.  210. 

rest'  ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    (I^estCI).  f.] 
restlng-owlng.  a 

Scots  Late : 

1.  Remaining  due.     (Said  of  a  debt) 

2.  Indebted.    (Said  of  a  debtor.) 
rostln^-plaoo,  $. 

1.  Ord.  jAtng. :  A  place  for  rest  or  repose ; 
hence,  used,  poi-t.  or  llg.,  for  the  grave. 

"  To  thia  commiidtmiB  re-tHnffpfatrw  he  Ird.' 

IVonitieitr/h  :   Krrurtion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Arch. :  A  half  or  quarter-pace  in  a  etair- 
case. 

resting- spore,  n. 

Tiot. :  Au  embrvo  in  Algala  which  docs  not 
germinato  at  once  hut  is  set  free  wlien  the 
jilant  decays,  falls  to  the  ground,  remains 
dormant  through  the  wintiT.  and  germinates 
In  si»rlng.     Called  also  a  Tekiitosporc. 

*  rSnstin'-gnfeh  (gn  as  gw),  v.t.  (Lat.  re- 
stingiw.)    To  exUugiiish. 

"  Hf>nr«  the  thimt  of  larifniUhlni;  aonlfi  I*  rtitin- 
ffuhhr  l."~yieid :  Uf  Cantrov.  {H/\  ed.  i;iW.  p.  «L 

rcs'-ti-^,  s.     (Lat.  =  a  rope-nmUer,l 

r.ot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  IJestiaef^a-  (q.T.). 
Slier irs  iiianv  ;  the  iiuyorily  from  .Suulh 
Afri-a.  Thoton-jh  wiry  sterns  of  HeaHo  tec- 
torum  are  used  for  Iliatching. 

re-atfp'-n-late,  i'.'.   rProf.  r«*,  «nd  Eng.  stip- 

uldteiq.v'.').]    To  stipulate  anew. 

■  rc-8tlp-U  Ift'-tlon.  i.  fPref.  r^-.«nd  Rng. 
$ti]>nt  ii:on(t\.v.).  \  The  aet  of  reKlipulatJug  ; 
A  new  or  renowfd  utipulBtlnn. 

"  If  tlw  r^tilputntion  ware  a1>«oIut«  ...  I  aumnt 
•xciuM  iho  K'^'xl   kUi$."—Bp.   H-Ul:   CvnttmpL,  Bft*- 

kKih  »  Srttntli-h*rit,. 


'  rcs'-ti-tue,    v,t.      [Fr.   resUtuer,  from  Lat 

Ttstituo.]  '[RESTITUTE,  t\]    To  rcslorc. 

"  Ajid  y1  tbuw  wita  uaver*  to  wham,  ne  wart  thow 
ahuldt)  r«fltu*. 
Bere  hit  to  the  U»hop."      P.  Ptotrnuin  :  B..  v.  181. 

•  res'-ti-tute,  v.t.     [Lat.  restitvtus,  pa.  par. 

of  Tcstituo  :  re-  —  back,  agnin.  and  statuo  =  t* 
set  np.l  To  restore  to  a  former  state  or  con- 
dition. 

'■  The  lnclo«arw  which  woota  be  affftrd  aud  retti. 
tutid  by  Mx.  Jcula   Colliugs'a  n^ul-itiiiu.'"— PwiA 

Oct.  17.  Ifti. 

*  res'-ti-tnte,  «.  (REsnTtrrE.  r,]  Tlmt  which 
is  restoretl  or  offered  Id  place  of  something  ; 
a  substitute 

res-tiC-tu'-tl-o  in  in'-te-gHizn  (ti  as  shi). 

pAr.     [Lat.] 

Law  :  The  rescinding  of  a  contract  or  tmns- 
action,  60  as  to  i)lace  the  parties  to  it  in  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  one  anollier  as 
they  occupied  before  the  contract  was  made 
or  the  transaction  took  place. 

res-t5f-tu'-tlon,  res  tl-tn-cl-on,  «.     [Fr. 

Testitution.  from  Lut.   restitutinnem,  acc'is.  of 
restitutio,  from  re^titutus.]    [Rebtitctb,  v.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  or  restoring  that 
wliich  is  lost  or  has  been  taken  away.  The 
net  of  restoring  to  a  person  some  thing  or 
right  of  which  he  has  been  unjustly  deprived. 

"  By  common  law  there  was  no  r««fi('/"n  of  moda 
npou  au  indictiiR-nt.  Ifccau^o  It  (a  »t  the  (ult  <w  tb* 
crown  ODiy."-~Bliiciistou€  :  6'u»*"»«rU.,  bk-  it.,  ca.  27. 

2,  The  act  of  making  good,  or  of  giving  an 
equivalent  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury; 
indemnification.  (Generally  with  the  verb  to 
make.) 

"  If  the  9Titi  be  rlB«i  upon  him.  there  ehall  he  blood 
ahcd  fur  him;  (wr  hu  ahidl  make  full  rwf tfu««i. "— 
Exodus  xz.iL  3. 

3,  That  which  is  given  or  paid  in  return 
for  something  lost,  taken  away,  injured,  or 
destroyed;  satisfactiou  m;nle. 

4.  Tlie  recovery  of  a  fonuer  state  or  posture  ; 
the  return  of  elastic  bo-lies  forcibly  bejit  or 
compressed  to  their  origijial  sUite. 

IL  Law:  The  puttings  person  in  possession 
of  lands  or  tenements  of  which  he  has  been 
unlawfully  disseized. 

t(l)  RcstUulion  of  all  things:  [Restora- 
tion, H  (i)J. 

(2)  Restitution  of  conj-agal  rights : 
Imw:  (See  extract). 

"The  ault  (or  rfxtitufion  o/  conjugal  riqMt  Is  alto 
another  tT'Pclca  "f  mfttrimouliil  oauae:  which  may  br 
brought  whi'ii  rlth<T  llr^a  aoparate  from  Uie  other 
without  Hiiffieiciit  raisou;  lu  which  caao  th.-y  will  be 
compelled  tu  coiriL'  t.igi-thtr  agnln,  if  ellht-r  party  t>e 
weak  cnouijli  t-jdcairc  it."— flloctftoiw.- Cowwra^frf  ,  bk. 
IIL.  ch.  4 

(3)  Re!>ti(Jition  of  minors: 

Law  :  A  resti>ringof  minors  to  rights  lost  by 
deeds  executed  »Umng  thuir  minohty. 

(4)  lUstliution  ofttoUn  goods  : 

Law :  Formerly  thcrp  w:is  no  restitntion  ot 
stolen  gotids  on  an  indictment,  but  the  party 
robbed  had  to  bring  an  appeal  of  robbery. 
Now  alike  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  stolen  goods  ore  n-stored  unless  In  the 
dsa  of  a  negotiable  security  in  the  hands  of 
u  ]iirson  who  in  puTcluiMing  it  had  no  reason 
to  iteUcve  Uiat  it  had  beuu  diahouostly  appro- 
pri;it<-d. 

(5)  H'ritofrealUution: 

Lull':  A  writ  which  lies  wlwre  judgment  has 
been  reversed  to  restore  to  tlie  defiJulaiit  whftt 
ho  has  lo.st. 

"If  execution  hiw  been  levied  on  Ihr  plalntUT  In 
erwr  far  debt  vr  Au-mntr*.  he  !•  riititled  to  a  mtM  qf 
rfttifi'tinn.  in  onlvr  that  hv  loay  rwrover  k11  that  h« 
hu  Uioroby  tiMt"— Wacte/OM*  :  tvi'im«ni.,  bk.  Hi.,  oh 
15. 

rostltution-odlot,  s. 

Hist.  :  An  e-lict  published  A. P.  1020  by  the 
Emperor  t'eniin;ind  U.,  ordering  the  I*ro- 
testaiits  to  deliver  up  to  tho  Rumaii  Cathnllc 
Huthonlies  all  erclc.-ia>ti<al  pix)perly  which 
had  fnUen  into  their  hands  uimx  Uic  rolltrfous 
Iiejice  of  Passau  estibliKhed  in  tli«  pn-vioua 
eeiilury.  In  10-ls,  at  tho  cjid  of  thu  Thirty 
Yean*  War,  the  edict  was  revoke*!. 

"  rSs'-tt-tu-tor,  s.    iLat]     One  wlio  makes 
restitution  ;  a  restorer. 

"Their  reaoucr  or  rtjtUutor.  iiuiiot*.'— Oa|ffi»i  : 
ptufiP^tu  Notm.  p.  13*. 

rda  tlvo,  '  res  tie,  '  rds'-tiH;  a.    [O.  7r. 

TfMif  (Fr.  ritif),  from  ruUr  =  to  rent,  to  re- 
niahi ;  Ital.  rr-sdo  ;  8p.  reativo.)    (Rr-fT  (2),  v.] 


boll.  b6^:  p^t,  Jolfrl;  cat.  90II.  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  go,  feem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  09;  oxpeot.  yonophon,  eylat.      Infr 
-olan,  -turn  =  shan.   -Uon,  -slon  ^  sbfija;  -0on,   jlon  =  zhOn.    -olons,  -  tlous.  -slons  =  sbiU.    -We,  -die,  &c  -  b9l.  d^ 
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restively— restrain 


1.  Drawing  back  ;  unwilling  to  go  forward  ; 
obstinate,  stubborn  ;  refusin-j;  to  move. 

"  The  people  remarked  with  awe  and  wonder  that 
the  beaaU  which  were  to  dmg  him  to  the  giillows  be- 
came  rertit-e  aud  went  hack."— Afucaulat/:  Hut.  £.»</., 
cb.  '. 

*  2.  Idle,  lazy. 

"Such  an  idle  restive  presence."— Scoif  ;  Chrittian 
life,  pt  ii.,  ch.  Iv. 

3.  (By  confusion  with  Rest  (1),  v.)  : 
(1)  That  will  not  rest  or  stand  still ;  rest- 
Uss,  tidgetty.    (Applied  to  horses.) 

t  (2)  Impatient  of  contml,  restraint,  or  op- 
position ;  recalcitrant.    (Said  of  persons.) 

*  (3)  Being  at  rest ;  being  less  in  motion. 

"  PaUies  oftenest  happen  od  the  left  aide  ;  the  most 
Tlgorou3  part  prutectiiig  itself,  and  protrudinu  the 
matter  upon  the  weaker  and  rescive  side." — Brotene  : 
Fuli'ur  Hrrours. 

res'-tive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  restive;  -ly.)     In  a 
restive  manner. 

res'-tive-ness,  s.     [Eng.  restive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  restive  ; 
stubbornness. 

*  2.  Laziness. 

"  Frum  whiitever  cause  this  retfivenest  of  mind  pro- 
ceedeth.  it  is  a  thing  moat  preJudicial."~fiacort ;  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  bk.  IL 

3.  Unwillingness  to  stand  still;  a  fldgetty 
disposition. 

rest' -less,  •reste-les,  *rest-lesse,  a. 

[Eng.  TfU  (1),  s.  ;  -le»s.\ 

1.  Not  resting  ;  unresting  ;  not  quiet ;  un- 
easy. 

•■  To  Sfelrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Uf  Michiiel's  restlfu  sprite." 

Scott :  Lay  (if  the  Last  Minstrel,  vl,  28. 

2.  Being  without  sleep  or  rest;  unable  to 
sleep. 

"  tiestiesi  he  paas'd  the  remnants  of  the  night." 

t>rytU:>i.     {Todd.) 

3.  Passed  without  rest ;  sleepless  :  as,  a 
restless  night. 

4.  Unwilling  to  remain  at  rest  or  quiet ;  dis- 
posed to  move  or  wander  about ;  not  satisfied 
to  be  at  rest ;  unsettled  in  disposition. 

"  Or  elM  he  scauti'd  the  globe,  those  small  domains. 
Where  restless  mortals  such  a  turmoil  keep. " 

Thomson:  Cattle  of  Indoletici;  IL  11. 

6.  Characterized  by  restlessness. 

" /iestless  and  mischievous  iempeiT."— Sfacaulai/ : 
Eist.  Eng.,  ch,  IL 

6.  Inclined  to  agitation ;  turbulent :  as,  a 
restless  nation. 

7.  Unceasing;  ever-moving. 

"  A  rock  firm  set  in  the  depths  of  a  restless  sea."— C 
BronH; :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxxii. 

*  8.  Not  affording  rest ;  uneasy.     (Cowper.) 
restless-cavy.  s. 

Zool. :  Caviaaperea  or  apercea  [Cavia],  the 
original  of  the  guinea-pig  (q.v.). 

restless- flycatcher,  s. 

Ornith  :  Sisura  inquieta,  an  AuJ^tralian  bird, 
called  by  the  colonists  the  Grinder,  from  the 
noise  it  makes  when  darting  downwards  in 
pursuit  of  its  prey. 

•  rest-lesse,  a.    [Restless.] 

rest'-less-l^?",  adv.  [Eng.  restless;  -ly.)  In  a 
restless  manner ;  uneasily. 

"  Turning  resflessty  she  drew  the  bedclothes  round 
her."— C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  cli.  xxi. 

rest'-leSS-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  restless;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  st-ate  of  being  restless  or 
in  continual  motion. 

2.  Uneasiness  or  unquietness  of  mind  ;  agita- 
tion ;  disturbance  of  mind  or  body  ;  anxiety ; 
unsettled  disposition. 

"  A  haggard  look  which  Indicated  the  reatlrssncsa  of 
pain  as  well  a^  the  re.it'essnest  of  ambition." — Mac- 
autity  •  BUt.  Erttj.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Inability  to  rest  or  sleep  ;  sleeplessness. 

re-stock',  v.t.  [Pref.  r^-,  and  Eng.  stock,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  stock  again  or  anew. 

"  The  aquarium  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  has 
lately  been  entirely  reatofked  with  marine  and  fresh- 
water fishes."— /"ie/ii.  Oct.  3.  1S&5. 

res-tor',  s.    [Restaur.] 

•  re-Stbr-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  restor(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of' being  restored  to  a  former  state  or 
condition. 

"Great  quantities  of  restorable  land  an-  made 
utterly  desperate."— 5 wi/C ."  H'orfcs,  vul.  x..  let.  7. 

•  re-Stor'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  restorable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  restor- 
able. 


•  re-Stor'-al,  s.      [Eng.   restorie)  ;    -al.]      Tl.j 
act  of  restoring  ;  restitution,  restoration. 

"  The  promiseB  of  iiardon  to  our  ains.  and  restoral 
Into  God'a  favour."— flarrow  .■  Sennoni.  vol  ii.,  ser.  4. 

res-to-ra'-tion,  s.    [Restauration.] 

1.  The  act  of  restoring  to,  or  replacing  in, 
a  former  state  or  position  ;  replacement  in 
office  or  position;  specif,  the  replacing  of 
a  person  or  family  on  a  throne. 

"  Restoration  vronlii  be  iniinediately  followed  by  a 
cotiliscation  and  a  proscription."- J^acoutay ."  UUt. 
Eny.,  ch.  xiiL 

2.  The  act  of  renewing  or  revising;  a  re- 
newal, a  revival,  a  reestablishmeiit. 

"  The  year  1660,  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old 
conatitutioiL"— J/ac«u/'iy .'  Ui^t.  Eng.,  ch.  lit 

3.  The  repairing  of  a  work  of  art.  building, 
&c.,  which  has  fallen  into  decay  or  been  in- 
jured. 

"  The  restoration  o(  paintings  requires  much  taste, 
knowledge,  and  ability  to  ensure  succeaa."— fairAoK  ,■ 
Tenru  of  A  rt. 

4.  Hence,  used  for  a  plan  or  desigr.  of  an 
ancient  building,  showing  its  original  state  : 
as,  the  restoration  of  a  cathedral. 

5.  The  state  of  being  restored ;  recovery  of 
health  or  soundness ;  recovery  from  illness, 
relapse,  or  any  bad  state. 

*  6.  That  which  is  restored. 

1[(1)  Restoration  of  all  things  (R.V.)  ;  Resti- 
tution of  all  things  (A.V.): 

Script. :  The  restoration  in  connexion  with 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  of  the  world  to 
much  of  its  primeval  purity  and  happiness 
(Acts  iii.  21;  cf.  also  Matt.  xvii.  11,  Mark 
ix.  12.). 

(2)  The  Restoraticm : 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  return  of  Charles  II.  in 
1660,  and  the  reestablishment  of  Monarchy 
in  England,  after  an  interval  of  a  little  more 
than  eleven  years,  from  January  30,  1649, 
when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  during  which 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  re- 
publican. 

(3)  Universal  restoration : 

Theol. :  The  doctrine  held  by  some  that  all 
mankind,  if  not  even  the  fallen  angels,  shall 
ultimately  be  restored  to  sinlessness  and 
eternal  happiness.     [Restorationists.] 

*  res-to-ra'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  restoration ; 
-er.]    The  same  as  Restorationist  (q.v.). 

res-td-ra'-tlon-ism,  s.  [Eng.  restoration  ; 
•ism.]  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Re- 
storation ists. 

res-to-ra'-tion-ist,    s.      [Eng.   restoration ; 
■ist.] 
Church  History  (PI.) : 

1.  The  followers  of  Origen  in  the  opinion 
that  after  a  certain  purgation  proportionate  to 
their  delinquencies  all  will  be  restored  to  God'a 
favour  and  to  paradise. 

2.  The  adherents  of  Mr.  Ballow,  of  America, 
who  held  that  retribution  is  limited  to  this 
life,  and  that  at  the  resurrection  all  will  be 
restored  to  life  and  to  primeval  happiness. 

re-stor'-a-tive,  *  res-taur-a-tif.  a.  &  $. 

[Ft.    restauratif;    Sp.    <fc    Fort,    reslaumtivo ; 
Ital.  ristorativo.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  restoring ;  tending 
to  restore  or  renew  strength,  vigour,  &c. 

"  I  haue  heard  some  hold  opinion  that  It  Is  very 
restoratiue."—HacKluyt:   Voyages,  iiL  637. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  is  efficacious  in  restoring  strength, 
vigour,  &c. 

"  To  make  me  die  with  a  reatorativr" 

Shakejp. :  Pomao  A  Juiut,  v.  3. 

*  re-stor'-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  restorative; 
-ly.]  In  a* manner  or  degree  tending  to  re- 
store or  renew  strength,  vigour,  &c. 

•*  res'-to-ra-tor,  s.  [Fr.  restaurateur.]  A 
restorateur. 

*  re-stor'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  restor^e) :  -alory.] 

Restorative. 

re-Store'  (1),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  restorer  (Fr,  re- 
staurer),  from  Lat.  restauro  =  to  restore :  from 
re-  =  again,  and  a  verb  stauro  not  found,  but 
seen  in  instauro,  and  connected  with  Gr. 
o-Taupd?  (stniiros)  =  that  which  is  firmly  fixed, 
a  stake ;  Sans,  sthdrara  =  fixed,  stable,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  sto  =  to  stand  ;  8p.  & 
Port,  restaurar ;  Ital.  rcstaurare,  ristajirarc, 
ristorare.] 


I.  Ordinary  I^tnguage : 

1.  To  bring  back  to  a  former  state,  place, 
condition,  or  position  ;  to  replace. 

"  Even  the  Jacobites  were  ashamed  of  the  prince 
whom  they  were  hilxiuring  to  restore." — S/acaulay : 
ffixf.  Eng  ,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  give  or  bring  back  ;  to  return  to  a 
person,  as  a  thing  which  he  has  lost,  or  which 
has  been  taken  from  him. 

■'  It  shall  be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after 
it.  and  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  again."— Deur. 
xxil.  2. 

3.  To  bring  back  to  life  ;  to  revive,  to  re- 
suscitate. 

"  Whose  son  he  had  restored  to  life."— 2  Kings  vilL  1- 

4.  To  bring  back  to  a  former  and  bettor  state, 
as  from  a  state  of  ruin,  decay,  or  the  like  ;  to 
repair,  to  rebuild.    [II.] 

5.  To  bring  back  from  disease  or  unsound- 
ness ;  to  heal,  to  cure. 

•■  Then  salth  he  to  the  man.  Stretch  forth  thine 
hand-  And  h>?  stretched  it  forth,  and  it  was  r^ttored 
whole  lil(.e  aa  the  other.*"—.l/a r(hfU)  iiL  U. 

6.  To  bring  back  from  a  state  of  degener- 
acy or  lapse  ;  to  reclaim. 

"  If  a  m^n  be  overtaken  (n  a  fault  .  .  .  restore  such 
an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekuesa."— Wafatiiwu  vii,  7. 

7.  To  bring  back  ;  to  renew  or  reestablish 
after  interruption :  as,  To  restore  peace  or 
friendship. 

8.  To  give  in  place  of,  nr  as  amends  for  ;  to 
make  amends  or  satisfaction  for;  to  compen- 
sate. 

•'  He  shall  restore  flre  oxen  (or  au  ox."— JTxoiiuj 
xxii.  I. 

II.  Fine  Arts: 

1.  To  bring  back,  from  a  state  of  decay  or 
injury,  as  near  as  may  be  to  its  primitive 
state,  by  a  correct  imitation  of  the  original 
work  of  the  author. 

"Great  knowledge  of  the  manipulation  of  the 
master  whose  work  ia  to  be  restored." ^Fairholi: 
Te^rms  of  .K  rt. 

2.  To  form  a  picture,  plan,  or  model  of,  as 
of  soraetliing  lost,  niutiiated,  or  decayed  ;  as, 
To  restore  a  ruined  building, 

re-Store',  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  store, 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  store  again  or  anew:  as,  To 
restore  goods. 

*  re-stbre',  s.    [Restore  (1),  v,]    Restoration, 

restitution. 

"  Till  lie  had  made  amends,  and  full  restore. 
For  all  the  damage  which  he  had  him  doeit  afore. 
S/3enser:  F.  V-.  HI-  *■  IB- 

•  re-store'-ment,  5.  iKng.  restore  (i),  v.; 
-ment.]  Tlie  act  of  restoring;  restoration, 
restitution. 

"  They  had  no  restorement  of  the  Frenche  kyng,  for 
whose  sake  they  lost  aM."—Bemeri:  Froitsart ;  Cro- 
nycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxlvii. 

re-stor'-er,  s.    [Eng.  restore  (I),  v.  ;  -er.]   One 

who  or  that  which,  restores. 

■'  The  fresh  air  one  breathes,  and  the  exerciae.  helag 
excellent  restorers  of  health."— CAamfterj'  Journal, 
Aug.  6.  1S81.  p.  509. 

res-tor* -mel-ite,  s.     [After  the  Restormel 

mine,  Cornwall,  where  found ;  suff.  •ite{Min.).'\ 
Min. :  A  grayish-green,  massive  mineral  re- 
sembling agalmatolite.  Hardness,  2-0  ;  sp.  gr. 
2'5S.  Mean  result^  of  analyses  approach  the 
composition  of  killinite  (q.v.). 

re-strain',  *  re-stralne,  *  re-strayne, 
*  re-streigne,  're-strelne,  v.t.    [O.  Fr. 

re^traiiui)-e{Fr.  restreiiuirc),  froTU  Lat.restringo 
=  to  draw  back  tightly,  to  bind  back  :  re-  =. 
back,  and  stringo  =  to  draw  tight ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
restringir ;  Ital.  restrignere,  restringere,  ri- 
strignere,  ristringere.]  (String ent.1 
*  1,  To  strain,  to  draw  tight. 

"  Hi9  horse,  with  a  half  checked  bit.  and  a  headstall 
of  sheep's  leather,  which  being  restraine-i  to  keep  him 
from  stuuiblingr.  h»th  been  often  burst," —Sliakesp.  : 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Hi.  % 

2.  To  withheld^  to  hold  back ;  to  keep  in 
or  back ;  to  hold  or  keep  back  from  action, 
advancement,  or  proceeding,  by  physical  or 
moral  force,  or  by  interposing  obstacles. 

■■  His  troops  he  succeeded  in  restraining."— Mac. 
axklay  :  Hisf.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  keep  under  ;  to  repress,  to  subdue,  to 
curb. 

"  The  remainder  of  wrath  BhaJt  thou  rertrjifu"— 
Psalm  IxKvi,  10, 

*4.  To  abridge,  to  limit,  to  restrict;  to 
hinder  from  unlimited  enjoyment. 

"  Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained.' 

Shakesp. :  Vymbeline,  iL  I. 

*5.  To  limit,  to  confine,  to  restrict. 

"  A  mnr.ll  universality  also  is  to  be  restrained  by  * 
I  part  of  the  predicate."- Ifar(s;  Logick. 


fite,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•6.  To  witliliold,  to  forbear.    (Job  xv.  4.) 
•7.  To  foihid,  to  proliibit. 

"  noMtrainiiiff  nil  iiiiiiiiirr  of  t>«opl«  ^  ^^^'^  *l^"  '° 
«ny  vt«Ml  or  U'tUtm,  wiiertjtii  lliere  were  ulwve  five 
pir»uii*' —  rforlA,    /'tiUnrvJt,  ^k  T. 

•re  8traln'-a-ble,  a.  (Eng.  restrain ;  -able.] 
Capable  uf  being  i-eatralned  ;  admittiug  of  re- 
etrjJiiL 

'•  Nor  li  thp  h-viid  of  tho  pnlnter  inf>rp  reMtntintbl^ 
thrill  the  !«"  ol  tbc  iMiL"— Browne  :  yut'jar  iVrour*, 
tk.  v..t-b.  III. 

r5~stralned',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rkstrain.J 

•  r6-8traln'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  r«(raz7i«l; 
-iy.J     With  resLr.iiiit  or  liintUtioii ;  not  freely. 

"The  world,  which  i«  n,  word  of  tho  wl<l»^at  extent* 
and  lillliuujjh  it  be  »ijunMtiinM  uswJ  mure  rvtlraintfiUi/. 
j*t  iieter  iJuLli  imr  cut  In  luiy  rcjuuu  l>«  IntcriireteU  tu 
•Isiilile  »  fivr  mualler  di"i»r.jportiou»bli»  part  vt  the 
world  "—//ummo.ni;    l^or**.  1.  482. 

r6-straln-cr,   •  re-strayn  cr,  «.    [Eng. 

resirain ;  -cr.] 

1.  Ord.  lM,ng. :  One  who  or  tliat  which  re- 
Btrains  or  witlilioMs. 

"  8"  tlie«  two  perMJin  wer«  ener  rrttrajfteri  nnd  re- 
tTAywan  of  the  Uiu^oa  N.llfull  »cope  and  vuhridled 
llliertie."— tfrV<"»     i/t"'*//  ''//.  (au.  181. 

2.  Phntog.  :  Any  substance  used  in  develop- 
ing tlio  iiiiiiyes  protluce'l  hy  light,  to  prevent 
the  action  fioiii  procceamg  too  violently. 

restrain -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Bestkain.] 

restraining  order,  $. 

Ijaw:  A  teuipoiary  iinler  to  a  hank  or  other 
public  company  nt)t  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
certiiii  stoik  trom  one  person  to  anotlier.  and 
not  to  pay  dividends  due  upou  it  till  permis- 
Biun  is  gianted. 

restrainin^-statutes,  «.  pi. 

Imw:  Statutes  restiicting  previous  rights 
and  powers. 

•  rS-straln'-msnt,  s.  [Eng.  restrain ;  -ment.] 
The  act  «>f  re^jliainiiig  ;  restraint. 

rC-stralnt,  '  re-strainto,  «.  (O.  Fr.  re- 
strui'ule,  fJm.  of  rc^traind,  }>a.  p;ir.  of  re- 
htraiiulre  ~  to  rcstr;iiii  (q.v.)  ;  l-'r.  restreint.] 

1.  The  act  ofrcstmiiiiiig  ;  theactof  Iiolding 
back  or  Iiindcring  from  motion  or  action  in 
any  way  ;  liiiilorince  of  the  will  or  of  any 
acUou  physical,  mental,  or  moral. 

••  With  wise  ratrnltU 
Volnptuoiu.'*  lyordsifforth:  Jfuttlng. 

2.  The  stiite  of  being  restrained,  kept  baiU, 
or  iiimleretl  from  action  or  motion  :  as,  To 
keep  one's  feelings  iniilcr  restniiiU. 

3.  Abridgment  of  liberty;  coulluenieut,  de- 
tention. 

"Th'enfnvnchliemeiitof  Arthar.  wiioem  ratraint 
Doth  move  the  iiJuruMirliig  ll|ia  of  discontent.' 
Shiike^i*  :  Hina  John.  iv.  2. 

4.  Tliat  which  roatrains,  limits,  liin  l';r>j,  or 
reprcHses;  limi  atioit,  restriction,  or  prohibi- 
tion.    {MUto'i:  F.  L.,  i.  32.) 

ro-BtrfinstU'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  En-^. 
$tiemjtlun  (q.v*).J  To  strengtlien  or  fortity 
again  or  afie^i. 

"  Uf  duoth  rettmnffthen  the  towne  nnd  cteflplo  of 
OlMcmv  -—llijtiiuhed:  f^oUaiui  (au.  liU). 

rfi  stricU',  v.t.    [Re-strict.! 

•rfi-Striot',  a.  [Lat  restriclus,  pa.  par.  of 
restringo  =  to  rcatraiu  (q.v.),J  Uestrictcd, 
limited,  conlmed. 

"In  thftt  rt'triet  mniinfr  Alwve  naraod."— j*nnofa- 
ttont  on  UiaiiBiU  (IGtIif.  v-  XjI. 

rS  strict',  v.t.  tllnsTRicrr,  a.l  To  hmit,  to 
cohlinu;  to  keep  within  limi's;  to  restrain  : 
aa.  To  Ttsirict  a  word  to  a  jurticular  use. 

rfi-fltrlc'-tlon,*.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  restrictionem. 
accus,  of  rcflfric/iii,  from  Tcslrirtits,  p.a.  par.  of 
reslroigo  =  to  rcstiain  (q.v.)  ;  8p.  restriccion ; 
Ital.  rtitrizione.] 

1.  The  a'-t  of  restricting,  conflning,  or  limit- 
ing ;  tlic  state  of  l>eing  restricted,  limited,  ur 
conlini'd  within  boumls. 

2.  That  which  rcatricta  or  llinitu;  a  rc- 
■traint. 

"ThoM  rtttriettont  were  In  p*Tfcct  Imrmony  with 
the  theory  uf  guvoniiiifnt  liuld  by  Uio  'X'orK.s.''— 
ifuocWay     llitt-  Una.,  cli.  xlx. 

t3.  U»^«ervation,  reserve. 

^  (1)  fienl  TC^t  rictio  II :  Theiifin  of  words  which 
an-  not  true  if  Htili-tly  interpn'lcl,  bnt  which 
cnntiiin  no  deviation  (rr>m  the  tiuUi  If  the 
circuinatances  be  considered. 

(2)  Mental  restriaion  :  TlieaaiuoasMEi^TAL- 

R18BRVATION  (q.V.). 


•  re-strio  -tlon-%-rjr, 

■anj.]     Uestrtctive. 


a.    [Ens-  restriction; 
[Fr.  restricti/.] 


ro-atricf -Ive,  a.  k  $. 

A*  As  ailjLcliVc: 

I.    Having   the   quality   of  restricting  or 

limiting  ;  exi)ressing  limitatiun. 


"Tliey. 
long  to  the  liitter  cli 
fttieiid  to  the  reuMJu.'—^UUiia/Uet. 


Id  miike  the  rtstrMloa  nartlcle  he- 
ld not  to  the  lint 


lint,  do  uot 


2.  Imposingrestraint ;  restraining,  limiting. 

"Tilts  rf*(ri^-ri"e  power  is  of  lt*elf  fniiKul  o(  Chau- 
ocry  iiro.cdurti."— Ao-it'rtj;  Stunduni,  Nov.  a,  ibM. 

*3.  Styptic,  astringent. 

"  I  «ppli(xl  R  plalster  over  it,  m<ule  an  with  my  com- 
mon nsntr.ctivc  iiowdtjr."— I^'l4c■f'«»»l ;  aurj/ary. 

•3.  As  subst.  :  A  styptic  or  astringent 
mciliciuc  or  preparation. 

"Some  of  the  *.inie  r^ttridioa  over  thut."— ff'i** 
man:  Surjory,  bk.  vi,,  ch.  vi. 

restrictive-endorsement,  s. 

Diiakiivj,  £c.  :  An  endorsement  limiting  the 
payment  of  money  to  a  named  peraou. 

•re-Strict'-ive-ly,  adv.  JEng.  restrictive; 
-ly.]  in  a  restrictive  manner  ;  wiUi  restriction 
or  limitatiun. 

"Which  Is  not  to  be  nndentood  so  re«(ric(i»«fjf."— 
aooernmeiU  uf  Uie  Tutiffue. 

*r6-strict -ive-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  restrictive; 
■  ncss.]  The  ipuiiLy  ur  state  of  being  restrict- 
ive. 

•  re-stringo',  v.t.      [Lat.   restringo  =  to  re- 

strain (q.v.).J     To  conllnc,  to  contract,   to 
astringe. 

*  re-String' -en-^S^,  a.     [Eng.  restringen(t) ; 

■cfj.]    'llie  quality  or  state  of  being  restring- 
ent ;  nsUingi'nc.y. 

"Colours  Willi  ting  rntrinfftnei/.'  — Sprat:  Bitt. 
Fkoyal  tioctety.  p.  23J. 

•rS-Strlnir-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  restringens, 
pr.  pur.  of  rdlriugo  =  to  restrain  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  of  restringing ;  able 
or  toniling  to  restiinge  ;  astringent. 

D,  As  sitbst.  :  A  medicine  which  operatesas 
a  8tyi)tic  or  a.stringeiit. 

"The  two  lntt«r  Indicnto  phlebotomy  (or  reviilsinn. 
rextrhiijrtttx  tonUuich,  and  tui;r<isiiali vea  to  thickeu  tlid 


bl.H>d 


-Hurvcy. 


•  re -strive',  v.i.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  strive 

{'\  \  ).  J     To  strive  again  or  anew. 

"  licftriomn  nj^lu  afresh," — QuarUian,  No.  1S3. 

rest'-y  (1),  •rcst'-ie,  s.    [Fr.  restif.] 

•1.  Drawing  back  instead  of  forward;  stub- 
born. 

"  Restive  or  resty,  dmwlng  Kock  inattMul  of  froing 
fnrw.vrJ,  »a  some  hones  do."— /'AiUipj;  New  WorlJ.  c/ 
Worlt. 

•  2.  Indolent ;  prone  to  take  rest  when  one 
should  be  active;  lazy. 

"  Wlioro  the  mnstor  Is  i(tv>  re»fff  or  too  rich  to  say 
his  on  II  |>riy<'rH.  or  to  hlcM  his  owu  t.ib lo.~— J/iUon  .' 
Jconovlattta.  cb.  xxlv. 

rc3t'-y  (2),  a.    (Reastv.1 

re-Sub-lSct',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-, and  Eng.  *ii6Jec/, 
V.  (q.v.).]     To  subject  as^iu  or  anefr. 

•re-siib-jac'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
subjrxtiOii  (ti.v.).J  A  second  subjection;  a 
return  to  a  state  of  subjection. 

"  UiKin  the  conditions  of  onr  rfK'tlt}9^lon.''—Batt: 
Bonour  of  itarriad  Cl»rffs/,  bk.  1.,  |  :!. 

"  re-SUb-H-ma'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
sublandtion  (q.v.).]  A  second  or  repeated 
sublimation. 

"  By  liaro  rriubtimatlona  with  freah  mercury."— 
Boyl*:   Works.  IL  l^ 


[Prof,    re-,    and    Eng. 
To  sublime  again  or  a 


•  re-siib-limo',   v.t. 

sublim'',   V.   (q.v.).] 
second  time. 

"Though  It  bo  most  commonly  reqnhlta  to  rMu6- 
ZjrTuithoauhliiuiila'— //oi//«     Work*.  U.211. 

'ro-SU-da'-tlon,  «.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  re- 
ntihu'u^,  pa.  p.ir.  of  rc*it(/o  =  to  wwcat  again  : 
rr-  —  a;iain,  and  sn>lo  =  to  sweat.]  The  act  or 
state  of  Bwcaiing  iiguin. 

"A   klnil   of   renulttinn  of  Jntwi  procMdlnff  trom 
sweet  herbs.' — Suan  :  SiMCulum  MundL 

rJS  S&lt',  V.i.  [Fr.  remUerTzin  rebound  .  .  . 
to  ir.siilt ;  from  Lat.  re*u/^o  =  to  HpriuK  l>ark, 
to  rebound  ;  frequent  of  resilm  ~  to  leup 
liack  :  rt'  =-  buck,  nnd  sa/io  =  to  leap  ;  bp. 
TcsitUur  ;  lUil.  res^ilt'ire,  risnltare.] 
•  I.  To  Iciip  back,  to  rebound. 

••  Light  Iwifs  the  golden   gmin.    rttutiUfO   from  the 
gruiiiid.'  I'ofM.   llutH€r;  /iuui  »iii   TiS. 


2.  To  proceed,  rise,  or  spring  as  a  conse- 
quence ;  to  follow  as  a  result  or  cousequeuce ; 
to  ensue. 

"  finch  hiiBc  estreniee  when  iiatur*  doth  unit*. 
Woudar  liuiii  thuitu*  r««Wt<.  fruui  Iheiicv  dcllghL 
iMftham:  Cuo/w'f  //«//,  31S. 

3.  To  have  an  issue,  to  terminatt ;  followed 
by  ill :  ua.  To  result  in  good  or  evil. 

4.  To  come  to  a  decision  ;  to  decide,  to  de- 
cree ;  OS,  au  ecclesiastical  couuciL    {Amer.) 

re-^ult',  «.     [Result,  v.] 

'  1.  Resilience  ;  the  act  of  rebounding  OT 

flying  back. 

"  Sound  Is  prodncvd  between  the  itrlnc  snd  the  air. 

by  the  return  or  tho  resuJI  of  the  stilng.   whirh   wu 
struiuud  by  tho  touch,  to  hU  former  phwie.'— Wac/n. 

2.  Consequence,  outcome,  issne,  event,  ef- 
fect ;  that  which  results  or  proceeds  naturally 
or  togicatiy  from  facts,  premises,  or  a  state  of 
tilings. 

"  There  wu  great  anxiety  at  the  palac*  to  know  tba 
raiuU."~3iai:auJay  :  Uut.  Eng.,  clj.  vll. 

3.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  coun- 
cil or  deliberative  assembly;  a  resolution,  a 
decree. 

"  Rude,  paastonate,  and  mistaken  rfwultt  hare,  st 
oertaJu  times,  fallcu  from  great  ssscmblles."- ^tff</t. 

•  re-sult'-an9e,  ».  [Fr.]  The  act  of  result- 
ing ;  that  which  results,  a  resulL 

"  Ho  would  .  .  .  thence  Infer, 
That  souls  were  but  retullnnf-M  from  her." 

Donne  :  l'oeni4,  p.  211 

re-sult'-ant,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  resultans,  pr.  par. 
of  rciit/fu  =  to  rebound;  Fr.  ramUunt ;  ItaL 
resultaiiie,  risaUavXe.'\ 

A<  As  adj. :  Existing,  proceeding,  or  follow- 
ing as  a  result,  consequence,  or  eonclusion; 
especially  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
two  agents. 

B.  As  s^ihstantive : 

L  OTd.  /.aiif/.;  That  which  results;  a  result, 
a  consequence. 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Math. :  An  elimlnant  (q.v.). 

2.  Mech. :  A  single  force  which  is  equivalent 
in  effect  to  two  or  more  forces  ;  the  single 
force  which  represents  the  cniliiiied  elle(-t  of 
several  forces ;  relatively  to  the  resultant, 
these  several  fitrces  are  termed  {'Oinponents 
or  component  forces.  Winn  two  forces  act 
on  a  particle  in  the  same  direction,  their  re- 
sultant is  equal  to  their  sum,  nnd  act.s  in  the 
same  direction.  When  two  forces  act  on  a 
particle  in  opposite  diiections,  their  resultant 
is  equal  to  their  difference,  and  nets  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  greater  force.  If  two  con- 
cuirent  forces  actmg  upon  u  point  are  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  liy  the  two 
sides  of  a  ]iarallclograni,  then  their  resultant 
is  represented  in  magnitude  Jind  direction  by 
the  diagonal  drawn  tlirough  the  given  point. 
[Parallei.ooiiam  of  Forces.] 

•  re -suit' -ate,  s.  [Ijit.  resriKatum,  neut.  sing, 
of  icsnltatus,  p;L  par.  of  rtsuUo.]  [Result,  v.] 
A  result. 

"  The  rentftate  of  their  couDsell  Is  .  .  .  direct  and 
ainctre. "—  flucon. 

rc-sult'-ful,  fi.  [Eng.  r«KZ(,  8. ;  -/ti/(0-]  Hav- 
ing result  or  elfects. 

ro-siilt'-ltng.  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Result,  v. 

resulting -forco  or  motion,  «. 

Meek. :  The  same  as  Resultant  (q.v.). 
resulting-trust,  s. 

Law:  A  trust  raised  by  Iinplicatkin  In 
favour  of  the  author  of  the  trust  himself  or 
his  n^presentatives. 

rosulting-oso,  s. 

Law:  A  usti  returning  by  way  of  implica- 
tion to  the  gianter  liimself. 
'  rfi-^iilt'-Ivo,  a.     [Eng.  result;   -ive.)     Ro- 
sulling,  resultant. 

"A  r.-<u'fiiv  flnnnpM  arlseth  from  their  mmpllcft- 
i\ou."— full  fr     t  Aun-A  tlutorg.  bk.  IL     (Usdic  ) 

•  rfi-f  llt'-lSss,  ei.    [Eng.  re«ii/(;  -less.)    Ifav- 

Ing  no  res-.itt ;  witliout  result. 
r6^iim'-a  blo.   a.      [Eng.    re*nm(f);    -able.) 
t'iipaiile  of  being  resumed,   Uita-u   back,  or 
taken  up  again. 

"  Tills  was  hill  an  lndulr«nM.  *nd  thefrfnr*  r 
ah'r  l.V  tllf 
lutlitii  U>  tl 


victor,  niih  M  tlirru  liiurvviio.l  *ny  capllu- 
toiitrary."— //u/«.  Orttf.  ttf  UankinU. 


r6oum6  (oh  ro-zu-ma),  «.  [Fr.]  A  sum- 
mini.;  up,  a  i-oiMleiised  stateniriit,  an  shiidg- 
nioiit,  a  summary,  a  brief  reciipitulution. 


boil.  b6^;  p^t,  J<S^l;  cat,  ^cU,  chorus,  9hln,  bon^ta;  go.  gem;  tliln.  t-hls;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xonophon,  oifUt.    ph  -  1 
-oiAn,  -tlon  =  Bh^B.   -tion.  -slon  =  shiin;   Jlon,   flon  -  zbiXn.    -olouB,  -tlous,  -bIoub  -  sbUa.    -ble,  -die,  ic  =  b^l,  d^ 
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resume— re  taii. 


rS-Snzne',  v.t.  &  L  [Fr.  risumer,  from  Lat. 
resuino:  re-  =  h.ick,  again,  and  ntwio=  totake  ; 
8p.  resumir ;  Ital.  Tti,um£rt.] 

A.  TnnisUivt: 

1.  To  take  back,  to  take  a^in. 

"  Then,  iiiouiiLiD^  wu  liis  car,  frxum'd  the  rein,* 
fop     ■  ffu'fter;  Iliad  v.  405. 

2.  To  tike  up  ng:uii  altiT  interru|>tion ;  to 
begin  again  what  has  been  interrupted  or 
broken  olT. 

**  My  Mu3fll  reruniff  the  t-uk  that  ret  d^th  thee  Abide." 
Thornton  :  Cuttle  of  Ind-Aence,  L  4fl. 

S»  To  take  up  or  enter  U)ion  aj^in. 

"  But  Rediitoiiil  turned  a  different  way. 
And  bus  brut  bows  rtaumi^  tlieir  eviiy." 

iioatt .   liitkebj,  ill.  & 

B.  Intrava. :  To  lip^^'n  a  discoui-se,  argu- 
ment, &c.,  after  interruption. 

•  pe-sum'-mon,  v,t.     [Pret  r«-,  and  Eng. 

summon  (cj.v.).J 

1.  To  summon  or  call  again. 

2.  To  recall,  to  recover. 

Pe-sum'-tnons,  s.  [Pret  t«-,  and  Eng.  sum- 
mons (q. V.J.J 

Laio :  A  secnnd  summons  or  cnlling  of  a  per- 
son to  answt-r  an  ;i(;tion  wht'ie  tlie  (irst  sum- 
mons has  been  defeated  by  any  occasion. 

re-sump'-tlon  (p  silent),  s,  [Lat.  resumptio, 
from  Ti^iimplui,  pa.  ]>ar.  of  resunto  =  to  resume 
^q.v.);  Fr.  resomption.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tiie  at't  of  resuming,  taking 
ba<:k,  or  takin;;  up  again. 

2.  hitv  :  The  taking  agnin  by  the  Crown  of 
sncli  lands,  teneineiita.  &c.,  as  on  false  sul;- 
gestiun,  or  otiit;r  error,  liad  been  giaiited  by 
letters  patent.  In  lliis  country,  the  reenmtng 
of  sperie  piiymeut,  as  by  thi;  ''Resumption" 
Act  uf  1S75. 

•  Pe-siimp'-tive  (p  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  re- 
sumpttriin,  fiuni  resumptiis,  pa.  par.  of  resumo 
=  to  lesiinie  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  resompH/.] 

A.  AsaJj. :  Taking  back  or  again  ;  resuming. 
S.  ^45  siibst. :  A  restoring  medicine ;  a  re- 
storative. 

pe-su'-pin-ate»  re-su'-pin-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
resui'intitiis,  pa.  par.  of  resnpino  —  to  tlirow 
on  one's  bai-k  :  re- =  buck,  and  snpino  =.io 
lay  backwards.] 

•  1.  Gnl.  Lang. :  Inverted,  reversed ;  ap- 
peaiiuij  as  if  turned  upside  down. 

2.  Lotavy: 

0)  Inverted  in  position  by  a  twisting  of  the 
stalk,  as  the  fl()weni  of  Orchis. 

(3)  {Of  snme  AqnTici)  :  Hnvingthe  hymenitim 
upI»einiost  instead  of  undermost. 

•re-su-pin-a'-tlon,  s.  (Resupinate.1  The 
act  of  layin;.;  on  tlie  back  <m-  inverting  ;  the 
state  of  l^eing  ie.-supiii.Tt«  or  reversed. 

"  A  retupituUion  of  the  &eure.~—  \WUun :  Uemaint, 
p.  63. 

•re-su-pine',  o,  [Lat.  rcsupintis.]  (IlEsn- 
piNA  rt.  I 

1.  Lit.:  Lying  on  the  back  ;  on  one's  back. 

"  He  spake,  and  dowiiw-ird  swayd,  fell  n«iip<n*-." 
Cow/fcr  :  Uoiner  ;  OUi/ueif  i:c 

2.  Fig. :  Supine. 

"Then    Judge   in   what  a  tortured  condition  (hey 
m'lst  Vie  wf  reiut»iB;iiiiileiecratiif^  tlieiiiselveB.  for  lliejr 

Oba»roat/ont. 

pe-sup-ply',  V.t.  fPref.  re-,  and  Eng.  supply 
(q.v.).J    To  supply  again  or  anew. 

•re-surge',  v.i.  [Lini.  resiiTgo.]  To  rise  again. 

•■  Hark  at  tlie  ile/id  Jukes  rasurging."—Tlutck€ra}/: 
RoundiboiU  fapert,  x\U'\. 

•  po-surg'-ence,  s.  [Eng.  rfsuTfjen(l) ;  -cc.] 
The  act  of  ri.sin^  again  ;  resurrection. 

•  pe-surg'-ent,  a.  fi  s.    [T*-it.  remrgens,  pr. 

paj-.  of  resiiiyQ.]    [RESuaBECxiON-l 

A.  Asndi,:  Rising  again  ;  rising  from  the 
dead.    {(1.  Eliot:  MtddUinarch^  ch.  Ui.) 

B.  As  si'hst. :  One  who  rises  again  ;  one  who 
rises  from  the  dead. 

•  re-BUP-pri^e',  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  sur- 
prL^,  3.  (q.v.).]     A  frr.sli  or  semnd  surprise. 

"  A   rOTi-riT/"*-   at    the   castle  ot    the   Thebana."— 
Bojan  :   War  mik  Spain. 

•  pe^-ur-rect',  v.t.  [I^t,  resmrectus,  pa.  par. 
of  resurrjo.]     [Rf-surrection.) 

1.  To  take  from  the  grave,  as  a  dead  body. 


2.  To  restore  to  life  ;  to  make  alive ;  to  re- 
animate ;  to  give  vitality  to. 

"The  centre,  where  the  Bportatnan  lies  entombed, 
to  be  qiHukly  returtected  whea  tbe  gnuie  Hyijcim.'— 
Burruuff/u :  Fepacton,  p.  307. 

res-ur-rec'-tion,  *  re-sur-rec-tl-oun, 
*'res-nr-rex-i-oun,  s.  [Fr.  resurrevHon, 
from  Lat.  resui-rect  to  tie  m,  accus.  of  resnTrtclm 
=  u  rising  again,  from  msurrectxiSj  pa,  par.  of 
resurgo  =  to  rise  again  :  r«-  -=  again,  and  surgo 
=  to  rise.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  A  rising  again  ;  a  springing  again  into 
life  or  vitality  :  as,  the  resurrection  of  one's 
hopes.  Specif.,  a  rising  again  from  the  d'^id 
or  the  grave  ;  tlie  revival  of  the  de:.d  at  the 
last  judgment.    (1  Cor.  xv.  12,  13.) 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  risen  again ;  the 
future  state.    (Matl.  xxii.  30.) 

IL  TheoL :  Tlie  resurrection  of  Chiist,  im- 
plied or  preilicted  in  the  Messianic  prophecies 
(Psalms  xvi.  9-11;  xxii.  16-lS,  21-31),  and 
nai  rated  by  all  the  evangelists  (Matt,  xxvii. 
62,  xxviii.  1-20;  Mark  xvi.  1-14;  Luke  xxiv. 
1-4S;  Jolin  XX.,  xxt.).  The  resniTertion  uf 
Chri.-it  is  lielil  to  be  the  earnest  of  that  happy 
resurrection  iiromised  to  all  liis  faithful  ful- 
lowers  (1  Cor.  xv.  13-23.  Cf.  also  John  xi. 
23-27).  The  resurrection  is  tlmt  of  tlie  botiy, 
the  soul  liaving  lived  on  during  ttie  inter- 
mediate period.  The  fonner  is  no  longer  cnr- 
niptible  or  mortal,  but  spiritual  and  glorious 
(1  Cor.  XV.  42-14,  33-67). 

resurrection-xnan,  t.  The  same  as 
Resuhrectionist  (q.v.). 

pesnrrectlon-pie,  «.  A  pie  made  of 
scrap-s  and  leavings  of  mejit,  vegetal>les.  ike. 

"  '  I  never  lu-.ird  o(  returrt-ct ion-pie,'  faltered  Mrs, 
Lancjvstcr,  dexterously  winvmy  lier  s  it  s  iii<julry 
*  Wb>.t  is  it  ii>ade  of?'  '  Uf  ll>e  a»->euibletl  ghwsts  »f 
defwirteil  diuri-'ra!  Half  ini.k«_d  K.iies.  gtlstle.  stile 
lit.  t^t-neral  le:iviii|ca.  iJi-.iie.l  iii<  in  we<ik  br^Lb.  well, 
ee^i^i'ii'^l  Ml  Ml  t>i;i<.k  iiei'ier  niidseuU-couked  viiiuus  1' " 
E.  J.  Worboita  :  iiutte.  ch    XX. 

resorpcctlon-plant.  s. 

Dot.  :  Setaginella  lepidophylla. 

•  res-ur-rec -tion-a-rj?,  a.  [Eng.  resurrec- 
tion; -a»T/.|    Ki^jng  again;  reviving. 

*'  Old  men  und  women  ,  .  .  *e*nied  by  reiiirrcc- 
tinnarii  |iri>i.'esa  to  he  rt-odled  (i:)t  of  the  «lt;uieut3. '— 
Dickeiu:   Uncuminerctiii  Travel 'Cr,  viL 

t  rcs-UT-rec'-tion-ist,  s.  ["En^. resurrection; 
■i$t.]  One  who  made  a  business  of  steahng 
bodies  fr^m  giaves  to  sell  ihem  to  surgeiuis 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection.  The  Auaiomy 
Act  (l;>32),  by  provi'hng  for  the  supply  of  sub- 
jects to  >choi'ls  of  anatomy,  did  away  with 
the  nefarious  business  of  the  resurrectionists. 

*res-ur-rec'-tion-ize,  t'.(.  [Eng.  resurrec- 
tion :  -i^e.]  To  raise  from  the  dead  ;  to  resurrect. 

re-sur-vey',  v.t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eug.  survey 

(q-v).J 

1.  To  survey,  examine,  or  review  again. 

2.  To  read  ai.d  examine  again, 

"  To  sit  with  us  ciice  uiori>.  with  better  heed 
To  r^turvesi  tbeui."       SKakcip.  :  Utnrg  V.,  y.  U. 

re-sur'-vey,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  survey,  s. 
(q.v,).]    A  second  or  renewed  survey. 

•  re-sus'-9i-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  rcsuscit(o)  =  to 
resuscitate  (q.V.);  Eng.  sutf.  -ahle.]  Capable 
of  bein^,'  resuscitated  or  restored  to  life. 

"The  apothecary  t"ld  the  virtuoso  that  he  had 
really  i)rei):ire'l  refUtcifaht'-  plaiiUt  aillffeiviit  way  frinn 
tliat  whicli  others  pretended  Ux'-^iti'i/te:  iVorkt,  v.  Oui. 

•  re-SUS'-9i-iillt,  o.  &  s,  fL.'it.  resitscitans, 
pr.  par.  of  re^uscito  =  to  resuscitate  (q.v.).  ] 

A,  As  adj.:  Resuscitating;  having  the 
quality  of  resusci tilting. 

^.  As  snbst. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
suseitates. 

rc-sus'-^i-tate,  v.t.  k  i.    [Resuscitate,  a.] 

[Vr.   resnsciter ;    ltd.  resuscitare,  risuscitare; 
Bp.  Tcsiiscitary  resuciiar.J 

A.  Trails. :  To  stir  up  anew;  to  revive,  to 
revivify;  specif.,  to  revive  from  apparent 
death  ;  to  restore  vitality  to. 

"These  batch'd,  and  those  rmiiMcitat^  worms." 

Coiopfr.    lietirammt,  6L 

•  B,  Intra-ns. :  To  come  to  life  again ;  to 
revive, 

"  These  project",  however  ofteo  elain,  alwfcyi  re- 
tuscUafe.'—J.  d'.  J/iU. 

•  re-siis'-^i-tate,  a.  (Lnt  resuscitatus^  pa. 
par.  of  resuscito  —  to  raise  up  ngain  :  re-  = 


again,  and  sitscito  =  to  raise  ap,  for  tuhcitOf 
from  5itb  =  up,  under,  and  cito  — to  liummoD, 
to  rouse.]    Resuscitated  ;  restored  to  life. 

"Our  mortal!  bod  yes  shall  be  reiufcitote.'— Oonliwr/ 
ExpoticiuH  ;  The  fiatence.  y.  U. 

re-sus'-^i-ta-tion.   s.     [Lat    resuscUcUio.^ 

The  act  of  resuscitating,  or  of  reviving  or 
stinihg  up  anew  ;  the  state  of  being  i-esusci* 
tated  ;  levival ;  resLoi-atioii  to  life  or  vitality, 
especially  of  perscms  apparently  dead,  an  in 
cases  of  drowning  or  suspended  animation ; 
a  bringing  forward  again  beloie  public  noticei 

"A  cleare  testlrtionye  of  the  renucitation  of  tht 
dead." — Joi/e  :  Exput.  of  Daniet,  p.  8. 

re-SUS'-9i  ta-tive,  a.  [O.  Fr.  resuscitaii/.] 
Tending  t»  resuscitate  or  revive  ;  resusci- 
tating, reviving,  revivifying,  reproducing. 

re-sus'-fi-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.)  One  who  or 
that  uhlch  resuscitates  or  restores  to  life. 

ret,  v.t.  (Dnl.  Tcten.]  To  subject  flax  to  the 
action  of  retting  (q.v.). 

re-ta'-ble,  «.     [Pref.  re-, and  Eng.  to6/e(q.v.).J 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Super-altar,  2.  (q.v.). 

pe-talV,  •re-talle,  v.t.  [Fr.  retail  =  a 
shred,  a  paiing,  a  small  j'iece  cut  olf  any- 
thing;  retUiUer^to  cut  again,  to  cut  pieces 
ofi" :  r«-=:ny:ain,  and  (ai/ftr=to  cut;  Port, 
retalltar ;  Ital.  rtto^^iarc] 

1.  To  sell  in  small  quantities  or  parcels, 
as  opposed  to  selling  wtiole.salo. 

"  A  licence  to  n-lail  ute  and  spirltnott*  Uqaoi^"— 
Smith  :    II  e.iHh  nf  .Vutu^'u.  Oli.  v.,  cU.  iL 

2.  To  sell  at  second  liand. 

••  Tlie  BA^  dama 
By  names  of  toaat^  retaiit  tuvU  batler'd  ]ndo.* 

/'ope:  DuncKL-U  il- IM. 

3.  To  deal  out  at  second  liand,  or  in  small 
quantities;  to  ti-ll  in  sujall  portions;  to  tell 
to  many  ;  to  spread  by  report. 

*•  Ue  Is  furiilnbe<I  with  no  certainties, 
Uure  tU*u  he  h^^i'ty  may  ntml  from  meL** 

iykakeip. .  2  Henry  J  »'.,  L  L 

re-tail' (1).  s.  &  a.    [Rftail,  v.] 

A.  As  sulist. :  The  .<ale  of  commodities  in 
small  quantities  oi-  at  second  hand  ;  a  dealing 
out  in  small  portions. 

'■  Then  mother  church  did  mightily  prevail,' 
Sb,"  i>.ircell  d  out  the  Hdi  e  by  r.t'i,f 

lirgdmi :  JUl-yio  Loiett  TM>. 

B.  As  adjeclive : 

1.  Applied  to  the  sale  of  commodities  in 
small  quantities  or  at  second  hand:  as,  a 
retail  business. 

2.  Selling  commodities  in  small  quantitioa 
or  at  second  hand;  retading. 

"  V:i3t  quantities  .  .  .  are  sold  over  here  by  th* 
rstatt  ^rvixr.~~Oailg  Telegraph,  Aag.  so,  tS»&. 

•  Pe-tail'  (2),  «.    (Retaltate.]     Retalintion. 

"  T^  look  fur  ^ood  and  do  bul  La  K^iiut  the  law  ol 
retaii.'—.idatTu:   W or *a,  li.  Hi. 

re-tail'-er,  s.    [Eng.  reta''2(\),  a.;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  retuN  goods;  one  who  sells 
commodities  by  retaiL 

"  The  retiiUrr  pava  the  States  almost  the  one  Tnoletj 
B3  miKit  as  b«  paid  l^r  tlie  cuiuuiudity  al  drsL'— 
Hoioetl  :  UtUrt.  bk,  J..  {  1.  let  7. 

2.  One  who  tells  or  deals  out  in  small 
quantities  ;  a  reporter. 

•  re-tail'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  retail  (l),  a. ;  -m«u.l 

Tlie  act  of  retailing. 

pe-taln',  *pe-tain©.  •re-tayne,  v.t.  9l  i. 

[Fr.  releiiir,  from  Lat.  relineo  =  to  hold  Itack  ; 
re- =  back,  and  tineo  =  to  hold;  Sp.  reteticr ; 
Poit.  reter  ,   Ital.  riUncre,] 
A.  Tiansitive : 

*  1.  To  hold  back,  to  keep  liack,  to  restraio. 

"  He  ...  had  killed  bhn.  If  his  brother  Hubert  had 
not  rrtained  him.' —air  If.  Temple. 

2.  To  hold  or  keep  in  pos.session  ;  not  to 

£art  with,  lose,   or  dismiss;  to   continue  to 
old  or  possess.    (Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  10  ) 
%  To  keep  in  pnv  ;  to  hire;  to  engage  by 
the  payment  of  a  pi-eliminary  fee. 

"  Being  my  sworn  servant  the  duke  retained  him 
hii'—Sh-tkesp       Ihnry  yjil..  I.  2. 

*  B«  I ut)'a)isiUve  : 

1.  To  belong  to;   to  pertain;   to  depend 

on  ;  to  be  attached  to. 

"Coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat  IftDjnitd  fclli^ 
Tttaining  to  bitt«iiies&*'— Aojr.«. 

2.  To  keep,  to  continue,  to  remain. 

"  No  more  cr»n  Impure  rn-^ti  frrth*  and  muTt 
In  the  pure  region  ol  that  worthy  lore.' 

n-une.    [TodAJi 

petaln-wall, ».    [Rbtaininu-wall.] 


( 


I 


f&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall.  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pifc 
or,  wbre^  w^H  worli.  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciiro,  onlte,  cur,  rule,  tail;  try,  Syrian,    ra.  <s  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


retainable — retention 
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t€-taLi'-a  bio,  o.  (En^'.  retain  ; -oW*.]  Cap- 
alile  uf  being  retained. 

*  rS-taln-al,  J.  [Eng.  ntain;  -oL]  Tha  act 
of  letaiiiing. 

*  rS-tain'-der,  •  pe-tejni-dour,  «.  (Re- 
tain.)   A  itt-iiiier,  a  depetnluut. 

"  Otlier  iiianer  of  hounliuMes  'uiJ  other  muncr  of 
rtteymltur  o(  lioiubolde  MruiUitu."— /'ut-yan; 
Chronicle  (ui.  UK). 

*re  tain'  dor- sllip.  :  [Eng.  retaindcr ; 
■ship.]  The  sUit«,  pOiiitioD,  or  couditiou  of  a 
retainer. 

rStaln' cr,  •re-taln-our,3.  [Eng.  retain; 

er.] 
L  Onlinary  Language : 

1.  One  wlio  or  tliiit  which  retains;  a  keeper: 
as,  a  TelaiiuT  of  sound. 

2.  One  wlio  is  kept  in  service ;  a  servant, 
an  attrnil.iiit.  adeiteii"lant ;  spicil'.,  a  servant, 
not  auonicstic,  but  occasinnidly  attending  and 
wcarin;^  his  inastei's  livery. 

"To  KM  In  which  »riny  his  nnnieroa*  rttainert 
■moald  lt9  nsn^vd."— itucauliti/:  I/ut.   Kng.,  eh   xW\. 

•  3.  One  attaclicd  to  or  frequenting  a  plact^ 

"Tlmt  tnJulgenof  Aiid  uii*Ii«turbcd  Ill>erty  of  co  • 
■eleiice  .  .  .  wl.ict.  the  r.t-tini.ri  to  every  i>etty  con. 
vciiticle  tu^oy.  '—Bladutaii9 :  Commtut..  bk.  iv..  ch.  4. 

•4.  The  act  of  keeping  dependants;  the 
state  of  being  in  dependence. 

■5.  Any  thing  by  which  a  person  Isretain.vi 
or  nttached  to  a  particular  side  or  parly. 
UI.  I) 

■•  The  Mine  ThomM  Ooniwell.  earl  of  EiMX,  hftth 
■  1lt)rL-<l  xiiJ  iliiiwii  unto  liiit)  by  rrt-iinnur:  iitnuy  ut 
yutirstibjecli."— aurii«(:  Ii«oorU4,  voL  1.,  bk.iU.,No.  16. 

IL  I/nw: 

1.  A  preliminary  fee  paid  to  a  connsel  to 
srpni-e  Iiin  scrviccii,  or  rutht-r  to  prevent  the 
other  siile  from  securing  them.  A  s-pfciut  re- 
tainer is  a  fee  ]taitl  to  secure  the  servn^ex  of 
counsel  for  a  paiticular  case.  A  general  re- 
foiiipr  isa  fee  paid  to  secure  a  prioiity  of  c'liim 
on  a  rnunsel's  services  for  any  causes  w',:ich 
the  piuty  paying  tlte  fee  may  have  for  trii*\ 

"  Thp  bal(-|n\y  ufu  mcAiit  to  be  a  rrt-tlufr  ta  wall  u 
•  rcwiir.l.'— i/'ic<i../,iv  -    ll<H.  Kng..i:\i.  xxiii. 

2.  An  authority  given  to  an  attorney  or 
to  A  sultcitoi'  to  proceed  in  an  action. 

3.  The  withhnldmg  what  one  has  In  bis 
hands  by  viitue  of  sunie  right. 

fg-tain'  ing,  ;>r.  ;)or.  ora,    [Retain.] 
retaining  fee.  s. 

Law  :  A  general  rct-iiner.  {RnTAiNTn,  II.  1.] 
retaining -wall,  retaln-wall,  s. 

Etujln, :  A  wall  erected  to  maintain  a  bank  of 
earth  in  pt>sitton,  as  in  sunk  fences,  faces  of 
cartliwi>rks,  rnilwjiy  cuttings,  sea-waIN,  &.c. 
Strictly  Ri>uakii>g,  a  wall  isrectud  to  h-ild  an 
artilicial  bank  in  upright  or  nearly  upiiijht 

pU»itlOIl.      lBKf':A:>T-WALL,  2.] 

*  rS-tain'-ment,  «.  [Eng.  retat»;  •m$nt.] 
The  act  of  lotaininj. 

-We  wMI  MMe  to  hII  thii  the  rrtalnm«Mt  of  the 
•ame  iiume  wlikli  the  JcccascU  liail  hero,"— i/or« . ■ 
ImmerUtJUg  i;^f  th«  Soul,  hk.  lU.,  ch.  xL 

re-take',  v.t.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  (aU(q.v.).] 

1.  To  take  again. 

"The  retTionitniiic«ahou1(]  be  r«fiA«n  lotocODalder. 

tUiiU." -C/arenilon:  CioH   llVir.  t.  Jll 

2.  To  tike  or  recover  back  from  one  who 
has  captured  or  Uikcn  anything. 

"Ortlse.  Mcondlr.  wtthoitt  mich  wrltof  natltntlnn. 
the  [Mtrty  umy  |»piic«Abty  rf'ik4  liU  jooJu."— fi/acA- 
itviu  :  Comment.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  ST. 

re-tak'-er,  r  (Knj;.  rtVili*):  -«»".l  One  who 
ic  ak(.-M  what  has  been  taken  ;  a  rccaptor. 

rC-tir  I-ate,  ».(.  A  i.  [Lat  rtUKlialu*.  pa. 
par.  nf  reUiUn  =  in  requite,  allied  to  Uuio  — 
rct-diatiiin  in  kind.] 

A.  Triiniitive, : 

•  1.  To  return  (food  for  goofi,  do  less  than 
evil  for  evil  ;  to  reliiin,  to  lenuite. 

"(The  kin*.  JakiM  II,  of  Kiigtrtmll  e^pf«t«  ft  rota m 
In  s|>'<  IM  from  tboi.Mlbv  Uu.n.t'-t.l  th^a'.he  l.lii.hi.  - 
whirl,  h*  liiwgrAcluiialy  ihotfi)  tbeiii  iiiny  \m  rrtnti  <-r.t 
on  th'M«  <ii  hi*  uwu  iMrvuiuiiou.  — /Jr«U«i .'  Uinii  1 
Fa*itS*ir.    H'rwL) 

2.  'I'o  repay  or  refinlta  by  an  art  sf  the  same 
kind  ns  has  bren  received  ;  CHiiecially  to  re- 
quite or  n;tum  ovil  for  evil. 

"Onr  rM^tnttng  th«  tike  T>r«vnlli  upon  1h«>>n  to 
detiBl  frxiii  oirnxling  ua.~— Jtenri'A .  HgtU  <^  ftatuv, 
Tfl    I..  |>L  li.oh.  KXl. 

B.  /niniiUL :  To  ratarn  lik«  f^lika;  to  re- 
quite 

"  NAflonj  MCordlnRlyii^hlnm  fnll  to  Yt*nUnto  In  this 
muiiier.'— .InU/A  .-   ll'«aJ/A  i^  JV.tliom.  bk.  Iv..  ch   II. 


rS-tai-I-a'-tlon,  a    [Eng.  rttaliat(e) ;  -ion.] 
•  I,  The  return  of  pood  for  goad  or  evil  for 
evil  ;  a  return  in  kind  fur  any  uct  rei*eive<L 
"  UU  uinjesty  caumiI  (llrectloris  to  be  sent  for  the 
enlarKeiutiiit  of  the  Kodunu  prl^iUi.  hi  rrlttliation  for 
Itiv  itriiMitirrvlhAt  wrre  eet  itt  liberty  m  bpKiu  to  cuii- 
sr  ituhite    tli«    I'DUce'a    welcoiue.'  — //o*J^ .-    Li/a   of 
WiAiiawA.  1.  IW. 

2.  The  act  of  retaliating  ;  the  return  of  like 
for  like  ;  reprisal,  icvenye,  retribution. 

"The  Ifx  talionU.  or   Inw   uf  rettiiialMt.'— Black- 
ttone:  Coinmvnt.,  bk.  iv..  cb.  t. 

re-tai'-i-a-tive,  a.  (Eng.  retaliat(e):  -ivt.) 
Teinhn;,' to  retaliiite  ;  returning  like  fur  like; 
vindictive,  i-even^eful. 

ro-tal'-i-a-tdr-S^,  a.  [Eng.  retaliat(e) ;  -oni.] 
linplyini;  or  Loniainiii"  i*.-taUation ;  ret;ilia- 
tive;  1-eturning  like  fur  like. 

"The  Kiihnofilty  dlsplnyed  by  Spixnlth   tnerchnnti 
tovriti'ds  l>eriiiiili  ni 


ret'iUatorj/  mi-isures." 


Ibo  b(-giiiiiiii)i  to  call  foi  iii 
Globe,  Sept.  ;,  18S5. 


body  prf\Jprtf d  npwsrds.  Tlie  laws  nf  rctaitlod 
n^titiuii  lire  the  bauie  a-s  tlioae  uf  acccluratad 
moiion,  the  order  only  beim;  revcreed.    (Ao 

CKUSaATIU). ) 

re-tard'-er,  ».     (Eng.  rHard,  ▼. ;  -tr.]    One 
whu  or  that  which  retards, delays,  or  hindera. 


re-ta'-ma,  «.  I2p.,  from  Arab,  rcetam.  See 
def.] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  Cytisese,  closely  akfn  to 
Genista  and  Sarothatniius.  lietamu  lirvtum.  a 
white  flowered  species  growing  in  Arabia  and 
Syria,  was  probably  the  LPi^  {rothem),  impro- 
perly rendered  juniper  tree,  under  which 
Elijah  sat  (1  Kings  xix.  5).  The  Arab.sap]'Iie>l 
the  slioots  macerated  in  water  to  wounds,  and 
drank  an  infusion  of  tlio  bitter  roots  for  in- 
terual  pains. 

re-tard',  v.t.  Ssi.  (Fr.  retarder,  from  Lat.  re- 
tanlo  =  to  delay  :  r«-  =  back,  and  tarUo  =  to 
make  rIow  ;  tardus  =  Glow.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  obstruct,  hinder,  or  Impede  in  swift- 
ness of  course  :  to  cause  to  move  more  slowly  ; 
to  inipeilo,  to  clog,  to  delay. 

"Corrupted  nil  real  kiion  ledge,  m  well  in  r*rird«I 
the    pro^rcu  of  It." — Boliitgi/rtthe :    ilumait   lioaaon, 

*  2.  To  defer,  to  delay,  to  put  off;  to  render 
more  late  :  as,  To  retard  a  visit. 

'  B.  Intrans. :  To  stay  bade ;  to  be  or  come 
later. 

"Some  years  it  hnth  nt»o  rettrded,  anrt  come  Ira 
Inter,  thnii  usu.ilty  it  wascxiK'^t^J."— /7rvion«.'  i'xUgar 
trrourt.  bk.  vL,  ch.  vUL 

re-tard',  s.     [Rktard,  v.]    Retardation. 

^  Utiard  of  the  tide:  The  interval  between 
the  transit  of  the  moon  at  which  a  tid<i  oiigin- 
ates,  and  the  appeamnco  of  tlio  tide  itsul£. 

re  tar-da'-tlon,  a.     [Fr.,  from  retarder  =  to 

retard  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  retanling  or  delaying ;  the  act 
of  abating  or  lessening  swiftness  of  motion  ; 
hindrance,  delay,  postponement. 

"Oppoiitiona  are  encouiilereil  And  OTereoine,  each 
|>ertoil  of  rotarttittinn  l»eliig  f<-Uoivcil  by  inoro  thivii  the 
uuniinl  rft|jitlily  u(  wlvjutco."— yvo/.  Ti/udull,  m  J'alt 
JJall  GtueCU;  Oi:t    :iO,  1^63. 

•  2.  That  which  retards,  delays,  or  hinders  ; 
an  obstruction. 

IL  TechnicaUy : 

1.  rtivsics :  The  act  of  liindoring  the  ft-ee 
progress  or  moli<in  nf  a  boily,  and  nllimati'ly 
therefore  stopping  iL  It  arises  either  fnuu 
the  frictiim  of  tlic  Burfacc  upon  which  the 
boily  moves,  or  tho  i-esiittanca  of  tlio  medium 
through  which  it  moves. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  A  gradual  slackening  of  pace  In  tho  per- 
formance of  a  passage. 

(2)  The  hold  ill"  on  ofji  conconlant  note  into 
the  sncccctlnigclionl.  in  sucli  a  manner  that  it 
becomes  a  discord,  which  Is  lesolved  upward--*. 
A  dUcord  of  retardation  in  thus  opposed  to  a 
discord  of  Buspennion.  the  latter  U-iuR  rcRolvrd 
downward^.  Throo  or  more  parlH  may  be 
rcLirded  or  suspend'-H,  and  i-elanlatiouN  and 
audi^cnsions  niay  occur  in  the  sumu  choid. 

%  lUtnrdatUin  of  mean  solar  time:  [Tiur,  *.]. 

ri-tar'-d%-tlVO,  O.  fEnp.  r-'farrf ;  -ntive.] 
Teiiditi^  to  retard  ;  having  power  to  retard. 

•rS-tar'-d^-tdr-i^,  a.  (En-:,  rttard;  -aicry.] 
Tending;  to  ntaid  ;  rclanlniivc. 

"  IiisUnt  iTomptltade  of  HCtton.  Hdw)nato  nToriti- 

rS-tard'-Sd,  r^.  par.  or  a.    [Rbtaro,  •.) 
retarded- power, «. 

Mrrh.  ."  A  ninver  which  sufTorn  contlnnrvl 
diminution  or  velocity,  an  the  motion  of  a 


"Tlii»  di'^putlii 
VBnciii>;  Miieboe,  ' 
— OVufii-i-f. 


lie  mtkj  of  enquiry  U  M  frtr  fmm  a^ 
twl  tl  la  no  luc<ju»ide/«Ue  retarfUr." 


*re-:tard'-nient,  s.    [Eng.    retanj;  -maU.] 

The  act  of  retiiding,  delaying,  or  hindering. 
"It  docs  not  det>ciid   ao  iimcli  on   rrftrrrm«nl   if 
cprliiK  srowtli."— Ai«/y  T^ttyrutA.  H«y  34.  IMS. 

•  rc-taont',  s.     [Pref.  re-,  anri  Eng.  tawU*  ■> 

(q.v.).]     The  repetition  uf  a  taunt. 

"With  suche  t&uDt«a  Wid  rwtauatm.'—  SaS: 
Richard  III.,  fu.  10. 

retell  (1),  reach,  v.U  [A.S.  htitcan,  from 
hrdc  =  a  cough,  spitlle,  hrdca  =  the  throat; 
Iccl.  hrwKja  =  lo  retch,  from  hraJii  =  spittle  ; 
Ger.  roc/ten  =  the  throat;  Dan.  rucAc^eustO 
retch.)  To  make  an  eti'uitto  vomit;  to  strain, 
as  in  vomiting. 

•rct5h(2),  r.f.  or  i.  [A.S.  r^^n,  reocaii.J  To 
reck,  to  care  ;  to  care  fur ;  to  regard. 

•  retfh  (3),  *  retobo,  v.i.  or  t    [Reach  (1), ».] 

•  ret9li'~less, "  retch -lesso,  a.    [A  softened 

form  of  r«c/^te4s(q.v.).J 

1.  Reckless,  careless. 

"And  rriehUu*  of  hys  Ilf«.  he  irnn  both  lyche  aoA 
gioiie."        Surn-j/:  C-'tntilaint  t^f  a  OgUtjLaMr. 

2.  Not  worthy  of  thought  or  c:ire. 

"  PAiinceth  he  merry  that  Is  inlrthlrme, 

WUu  tboUhl  rccke  of  l)»it  )M  r.-fc/./CSM." 

C/taucer;  Tl**  .iueinUy  tt/ Font^ 

•  rct^h'-less-lj^,  adv.    [Recklessly.] 
"retgh'-less-ness,  a.    [Recklhs-sness,] 
re'-tc,  5.    [L.at.  =a  net.)  (See  the  compounds.) 

rete-mirabUe.  x. 

Ajiat.  :  An  artery  which  abmptly  dirlde* 
into  small  an.-i.slomosing  branches,  these  again 
often  uniting  to  reconatnut  and  continue  tho 
trunk.  The  relo  niirabile  of  Galen  Ih  formed 
by  the  intracranial  part  of  the  internal  ciinttld 
nitery  of  the  sheepandsevei^lotlier  maiiiinalfc 
{Quuin.) 

reto-mucosum,  s. 

.^imf. ;  The  Malpighian  layer  (q.v.X 

*rc-te' -clous,  <t.    (I.At.  r<f<  =  a  noL]    B»- 

semblin^  network;  ictiform. 

•  r2-teo'-tlon,  s.      [Lat.  rttedut,  pa.  par.  of 

retego  =  to  uncover  :  re-  =  lack,  and  tego  =  to 
cover.)  The  act  of  uncovering,  ilischisin?,  or 
discovering  to  view.    (Loyle:  IVorks,  L  6S6.) 

re  tell",  v.t.  [rref.  re-,  and  Eng.  teit  (q.T.X] 
To  tell  again  ;  to  repeat. 

ret'-cne,  s.     [Gr.  pijrt*^  (rhrtinf);  -en*.] 

Cfum. :  Cigllis-  Found,  in  the  form  of 
fatty  fccalPR,  on  fossil  pine  wo'il,  and  also 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  very  rcsiu- 
ous  fir.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  laminio, 
melts  at  99',  l»oHs  at  30.V.  is  slightly  soluble 
In  alcohf'I,  easily  in  ether,  ami  forms  an  nrauKe- 
yellow,  cryt*t:illinu  compound  wiUi  picric  acid. 

reteno  sulphorlo-acld,  «. 

Clu-rn.:  Ciyllis-S/V  I'nrmed  hy  prolonged 
conLict  of  r»  tcne  with  strong,'  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crvstalllKos  in  a  solid  mnss.  mid  forms  • 
barium  salt  yielding  noedle-slmped  cryslAls. 

•r3-tont',  *.  {\jRt.  rftf Ilium,  nent.  sing,  of 
reteiiHc*,  pru  par.  of  r«<in«o  =  tO  reUdn  (q.v.X] 
That  wliich  is  retained. 

rS-tSn'-tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  fi-om  Lat-  rt/enffonem, 
HCCUM.  nl  rc/tJi/fo  =  a  rctJiiiting,  frnin  ntfutuM, 
pa.  ]y>r.  of  retitua  =  to  rct.iin  (q.v.);  8p. 
reUnclon:  Ital.  Ttfenziom,  rittntioM.] 

I.  Oritinarji  I/tngunge : 

I.  The  actof  retalidugorkceping;  thestat* 
of  being  roljdncil  or  kr|l, 

•2.  Coidlnement.  cnsliwly,  det4'ntIon. 

"  IlMie  no  UI,  hlndUMje«,or  rvt^ftft**!.'— ffodtfiffSf 
Tnynyr;  t    IN*. 

•  3.  Tim  power  t\(  retainlnc  ;  esp<*ciftny.  tho 
faciitiy  nf  the  ndnd  by  which  II  leiaine  idoaa ; 
muuiury. 

•'  Nft  wnmBti*!  tiwtri 
So  hlf  to  bold  eo  niiu-h  ;  lltey  Uek  rWntfton.' 

*  4.  That-  which  retnlna  or  prea<'rvr«  Im* 
pmiiHloim,  as  a  tablrl    (S\aiMp. :  Sonn£i  121) 


t>Stl,  h6^i  pSHt,  J^l;  cat.  ^ell.  chonm.  9liln,  iMn^h;  go,  fcom ;  thin,  %hlM;  sin.  at}:  expect.  Xcnophon,  0^1*1,    -lAg. 
-tlon,  -ftlon  =  shun;    (Ion,  -^lon  ^  shiin.    -oloos,  ~t*3iis,  -«lon«  ~  «htt».     bio,    die,  Ac  -  b^l,  d^ 
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retentis— retinasphalt 


*  5.  The  act  of  withholding  or  keeping  back 
anytiiing. 

■'  HIa  life  I  pivehlm.  Rnd  did  thereto  «dd 
My  love  without  ret^nfion  or  reatr»iiit: 
All  Ills."  Shaketp. :  Tatl/lh  NtghX.  T. 

n.  TecJiiiimlly : 

1,  Med. :  The  power  of  holding  confined. 
tJsed  of  the  bladder,  &c. 

£.  Scots  Law :  A  lien  ;  the  right  of  with- 
holding debt  or  of  retaining  property  until  a 
debt  due  to  the  person  cUiming  this  right  be 
duly  paid. 

■^tent-is,  s.  pi.  [Lnt,  ahl.  pi.  of  retentus, 
pa.  i>ar.  of  relin&o  =  to  retuii  (q.v.).]  Things 
Ktained. 

t  (1)  To  be  l-ept  in  retentis:  To  he  kept 
•mong  tiling;^  retained  or  reserved  for  some 
future  purpose. 

(2)  To  lie  in  retentis  : 

Scots  Fxiw:  Tn  lie  in  proof,  as  the  examina- 
tion of  witnps^es,  which,  in  certain  cases,  is 
taken  befoie  tliu  cause  is  ripe  for  tiial. 

tS-tent'-ire,  a.  &  s.    [Ft.  ritenti/.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Having  tlie  power  or  quality  of  retaining. 

**Ttie  peblilv  gravel  next,  the  Inyers  then 
Of  taiiigled  moulda  of  iimru  retenti'-e  earths." 

Thomson:  Autumn.  8U, 

%  Used  also  of  imnKitc i  ial  things  ;  as,  a  re- 
tentive memory,  the  retentive  faculty. 

2.  Confining,  restraining. 

•*  Hnve  I  been  ever  free,  and  mn§t  myboose 
Be  my  retenlii'e  enemy,  my  gnol  ?" 

SJtaketp.  :  Titnon  of  Athe»ii.  ill.  4. 

•B,  As  siih<it.  :  That  which  "retains,  re- 
■trains,  or  cnntines  ;  a  restraiut 

"  Those  secret  rheclCB  which  Are  ntlsed  within  Itself 
[the  heirtj  re.»<lily  coiisiiire  wiili  nil  oiitwiird  reteii- 
titi«t."—Dp.  Hall:  CotUt-mpL  ;  yab.il  *  Abiyait. 

fJS-tent'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  reiUive;  -ly.] 
In  a  retentive  manner. 

rS-tent'-ive-ncss,$.  I'En^. retentive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  retentive. 

*'  The  rftenfiveneAt  with  which  he  held  together  a 
TRrlety  of  e'ltlionits  flgurea  aud  statiBtlca. "—Z^uur* 
ifi^ur,  Jan.,  ISSJ.  p.  S8. 

•  rSf -en-ue,  s.    [Retinde.] 

re-te'-p6r-a,  *.    [Lat.  rete  =a  net,  and  poms 
=  a  passage,  a  channel.] 
Zoology  &  PalceontoIoQy : 

1.  A  genus  of  Escharils.  C'Enoecium 
bmnched,  often  reticulated.  Tertiary  and 
xecent. 

2.  A  genus  of  Fenestellidje,  railed  by  Prof. 
King  Phyllopura.  Silunau  to  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  (?). 

ref -e-pbre,  s.  fRETEPORA.]  Any  individual 
of  the  Ketepjra  (q.v.). 

•  rfi-tex',  v.t.  [Lat.  retcxo  =  to  unweave. 1  To 
unweave,  to  undo,  to  annul. 

"  Neither  king  Jimea,  king  Omrlos.  nor  any  pArlia- 
meut,  did  ever  Hp|M>lut  that  tiny  ui  his  orders  sbuuld 
be  relezedL'—ilackvt :  Life  qf  tytiliamt.  t*  &;, 

•  re-tex'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  texture 
(q.v.).J  iiie  act  of  weaving  agajQ  ;  a  secoud 
or  new  texture. 

•rethor,  s.    (Rhetor.) 

^rethorlk,  s.    tRnErronic.) 

•re-ti-ar'-i-eQ,  s.  pL    (Retiarius.] 

Zoot.  {PL) :  Retiiirios;  spiders  which  spin 
webs  to  catch  their  piey. 

je-ti-ar'-i-US,  «.    (Lat.,  from  rete  =  a  net.] 
Jiom..  Aiitiq.:  A  gladiator  who  was  nrined 
with  a  trident  fork  ami  a  net.     [Gladiator.] 

"  As  in  ft  throiiii'd  ftinpliitheivtre,  of  old. 
The  wary  A"  ti'irmt  trip|>il  liU  foe." 

Thumtun :  C.iUe  of  /nUolenct,  IL  xllit. 

•  re'-ti-a-ry,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  retiarius,] 

A>  As  adjective: 

1.  Like  a  net;  retiform. 

2.  Weaving  or  using  nets  or  webs  to  catch 
their  prey. 

"  We  will  not  dispute  the  pictures  of  refifi7-y  apUlen 

and  their  I'osilluii  In  tlte  web."— ,"  

rourt.  bk.  v.,  oh.  xlv. 


—itrovna  :  Vulgar  Er- 


3.  Armed  with  a  net ;  hence,  fig.,  skilful  to 
•ntatiyle.     [Retiarius,] 

"  Scboliutic  rctiarg  versatility  of  logic"— Coieridnt. 

S.  As  substantive : 

1.  Rom.  Aniiq.:  A  retiarius  (q.v.). 

2.  ZooL  (PL):  [Retiabi^]. 


rfit-i-feuje,  *  ret'-i-5en-9y,  s.     [Fr.  re- 

ticen<:-€,  lium  Lat.  reticentia^  from  rttictns  ■= 
reticent  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  reticcncia ;  It&L  ret  ice  rua.] 

1.  Ord.  lAing.:  The  quality  or  stite  of 
being  reticent;  a  refraining  from  talking;  a 
keeping  of  one'sowu  counsel ;  silence,  reserve. 

"  Miny  times.  T  wis,  a  smile,  a  reticence  or  keeping 
alienee,  may  well  express  h  speech,  and  m>ike  it  uiuro 
eiuphatlCJU."— /*.  ffAland:    I'lulardi,  \>.  ill. 

2.  EheL  :  The  same  as  Aposiopesis  (q.v.). 

ret'-i-jent,  a.  [Lat.  reticens,  pr.  par.  of  re- 
ticeo-=-\o  be  silent  again:  re- =  again,  anil 
taceo  =  to  be  sil-Mit.]  Inclined  to  Keep  silent, 
or  to  keep  one's  own  couusel ;  indisposed  to 
talk  ;  silent,  reserved. 

*•  tTpon  this  he  la  naturally  reticent."— Lamb;  Letter 
to  ColvrUIge. 

"rot'-i-Cle,  s.  [Lat  reticulxLm,  diuiin.  from  rete 
=  a  net.) 

1.  A  small  net. 

2,  A  reticule,  a  hand-bag. 

3l  A  reticulated-micrometer  (q.v.X 

re-tic'-U-lar,  a.  (Lat.  reticvlum. -=  &  little 
net ;  Ei'ig.  adj.  suit  -at.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  net  or  network  ;  formed  with  iutersLiC-'s ; 
retiform. 

rctloular-body,  s,    [Rete-mucdsom.) 

reticular-ti33ue,  s.    (Areolar  tissue.) 

re-tic-u-liir'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [Reticle.] 

Znol.:  A  name  proposed  by  Carpenter  in 
1S02,  and  now  widely  adopted  for  the  Fora- 
minifera.  He  divitles  it  intip  two  sub-classes, 
Impeiforala  and  Perforata,  the  former  with 
four  orders  (Giondilea,  Astrorliizidea,  Milin- 
lidea.  and  Lituolidea),  and  the  latter  with  six 
(Textularidea,  Chilostomellidea,  Ligfni-li*a, 
GhjbiLjeriuidea,  Rotalidea,  and  NummuU- 
nidea). 

re-tic-U-lar' i-an,  a.  [Reticular! a.]  Be- 
longing to  or  ciiaV.icteristic  <*(  tin-  Itoticularia 
(q.v.).     (CcLSS^ll's  Nat.  llisL,  vi.  340.) 

re-tic'-u-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  reticular;  -bj.] 
In  a  reticular  or  net-like  manner. 

ro-tic'-u-late,  re-tic -u-ldt-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
Tcticula'tiis,  fioin  rciiculuin,  dimiu.  of  rele=a 
net;  Fr.  rvticule.] 

L  Ord.  Ixing. :  Formed  of  net-work  ;  cnn- 
strncted  like  the  meslies  of  a  nut;  lia\ing 
di.stinut  lines  cTossing  each  other  like  net- 
work. Applied  to  lattice-windows,  the  cross* 
bars  of  a  fence,  &.c. 

"  The  interv;Ua  of  the  cavities,  rising  a  little,  make 
a  pretty  kiud  of  reticulated  work."— IKooJwijrJ ;   on 
Fossilt. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Netted  (q.v.).  Used  of  leaves,  ver- 
nation, cells,  vessels.  &c. 

2.  Min.:  Applied  to  niinemls  ncruning  in 
elongated  crystals,  or  fibres  whirl,  an-  muie  or 
less  piirallel,  and  cmssed  by  a  similar  giotip- 
iug,  so  as  to  exhibit  meshes  like  those  of  a  net. 

reticnlated-glass,  s. 

Glitss:  A  spei-ies  of  ornamental  glass  ware, 
formeily  maile  in  Venice  and  recently  rcvix  cd. 
It  is  proiim-ed  by  a  iit-twoik  of  air-bnbbhs 
inch'sed  in  the  glass,  and  arranged  in  regular 
interlajing  series. 

reticulated-micromotor,  s.    A  kind 

of  micrometer  invented  by  M.ilvasia,  and 
used  for  measuring  small  celestial  distcmccs. 
It  consists  of  an  eye-piece  of  low  pnucr, 
liaviiig  stretched  across  it  a  number  of  wires 
at  right  angles  to, 
and  at  equal  and 
known  di.stances 
from  each  other. 

reticulated- 
moulding,  5. 

Arch. :  A  mem- 
ber composed  of  a 
fillet  interlaced  in 
various  ways,  like 
network.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in 
Imildings  in  the 
Norman  style. 

reticulate  l- 
WOrk«  s.  A  va- 
riety nr  masonry  consisting  of  layers  of  squared 
stime  laid  borizotitjdly  Jind  obliquely,  so  as 
to  piesent  their  eilges  at  the  face  of  the  wall, 
giving  an  appearance  of  network.  It  was 
common  amongst  tlie  Romans. 


beticulated-mocldino. 

(From  .VTmnn  Arrh,  Tnwcr  of 
St.  Peter's.  A'urthampton.) 


re-tic-u-la'-tion,  s.    [Reticulate.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  reticulate  or  netlike  ; 
net-work ;  reticulated  work  ;  an  organization 
of  substances  resembling  net-work. 

2.  A  method  of  copying  a  painting  or  draw- 
ing by  tlie  help  of  threiids  stretclied  across  » 
frame  so  as  to  Ibrin  squares. 

Pe-tic-U-la-to-,  pref.      [Lat.    reticnlcUvM^s 
reticulated  ;  o  connective.]    Reticulated. 

reticnlato-venose,  a. 

Hot. :  Having  netted  veins. 

rcf-i-cule.  s.      [7r.,    from   Lat.   reticUum, 

dimiu.  from  rete=  a  net.] 

L  A  kiud  of  bag.  originally  of  net-work,  now 
of  any  material,  used  by  l.idies  for  tirrjing 
in  the  hand  ;  a  ladies'  handbag.  (Frequt-utly 
coriupted  into  ridicule.) 

"  A  lady  could  take  no  more  than  her  retleuis  oonld 
carry."'— />••  t^uincey :  Spajiiih  /fun.  5  9. 

2.  A  reticulated-micrometer  (q.v.). 

3.  The  same  as  Reticulum,  1. 

t  Pc-tic-u-lo'-sa,  5.  pi.    [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat  n- 

ticiUosus  =.  much  netted  ;  rete  —  a  net.] 
ZooL  :  The  same  as  Reticularia  (q.v.)  (?). 

Pc-tic'-U-16se,  a.     [Reticulosa.!    Much  re 
ticulate'd. 


pi.     [Reticd 


retlculosc-rliizopods, 

LABIA.] 

rc-tlC'-U-lum,  s.  [Lat,  dimin.  from  rete  =  a 
net.) 

1.  AnaL  :  An  extremely  delicate  network  of 
tissuesupporting  the  proper  nervous  subsiance 
in  the  braiu  and  the  spinal  cord.     {Kdlliker.) 

2.  Comp.  Anat.  :  The  .second  stomach  of 
ni.iiinants;  the  honejuoinb  li;ig. 

3.  B'^t.  :  The  fibrous  sheath  at  the  base  of 
the  jit'Lioles  of  palms. 

rc'-ti-form.,  a.  [Lat  retiformis,  from  rete  = 
a  net,  ami  jnnna  =  Inrm,  shape.  J  Having  the 
form  iif  a  net  in  texture;  composed  of  net- 
work ;  reticidated. 

"The  retifnr^n  tuiiicle  la  whltleh."  — Ai|f.'  On  (A« 
Crealio-t.  pL  li. 

retiform  connectlve-tissno,  s. 

Anat. :  Tissue  in  which  the  rainilied  corpus- 
cles unite  into  a  reticular  or  fine  tralie<  ular 
structure,  but  neither  white  nor  elastic  tilires 
are  developed.  Calleti  also  Reticular,  Cytogen- 
ous,  and  Adenoid-tissue.     (Quain.) 

rct'-in-a,  s.    [Lat.,  from  rete  =  a  net.] 

Anat.  :  1  he  net-like  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve.  lying  between  the  black  ]ngirient  mid 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye.  It  is  the 
only  part  immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of 
sensation. 

rct-in-ao'-u-liiin.  (pi.  ret-tn-&c'-u-la),s. 

[Lat     =  th'.it    which   retains  or  holds  back, 
Irom  reti7ieo=  to  retain  (q.v.)  ] 

1.  Anat.  :  A  restraining  liaml.  There  are 
rctinncnla  of  the  ileo-cu;cal  vulve  and  of  the 
tendons. 

2.  Dot. :  A  viscid  gland  connected  with  the 
sttgmn,  and  holding  fast  the  pollen  masses  iu 
Orchidaceffi  and  Asclepiadaccie. 

*  ,1.  ."^tirg.  :  An  instrument  formerly  used  tu 
operations  for  hernia,  &nx 

ret'-in-al,  a.  [Eng.  retin(a);  -cl.]  Of  or  per- 
taining *lo  the  retina. 

rc-tin'-a-lito,  s.  {Gr.  pYfTivT}(rMtine)  =  resin, 
and  AtOos  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Mi  II.  ;  A  massive  serpentine  with  a  resinous 
lustre. 

•  rot'-in-anre,  •  ret  yn-aun':'e,  5.   [O.  Fr.J 

Retinue,  ietaineis. 

"  Aiid  al  the  riche  retynaunce.  that  roteth  hem  on  fala 
lyvyiiye."  Piert  Plotvirutn.  p.  £7. 

ret-l-napli'-tha,  s.  [Gr.  prtTCyrj  (rhetine)  = 
lesin,  .ml  Eng.  'naphtha.]    [Toluene.] 

rct-in-as -phalt,  s.  [Gr.  pijrtiT?  {rheti7t£)=x 
reain,  auvl  Eng.  as^h^:ilt-] 

Min. :  An  earthy,  brown  substant^e  found 
in  lignite  at  Eovey,  Devonshire.  Haiiiness, 
1  to  2-5;  sp.  gr,  1'135;  lustre,  somewhat 
resinous  to  earthy  ;  flexible  and  elastic  when 
fii-st  obtained,  but  beconirs  brittle  on  drying. 
Alcohol  dissolves  nut  !^V92  per  cent,  this  is 
the  retiiiellite  (q.v.).  The  remainder  has  not 
been  examined. 


&te,  fit,  Cire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pino.  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  W9II;  worls,  whd,  adn;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full  •  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  4a  =  lew. 


retinelite— retort 
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ret-in-el'-litetS.  [Dimin.  fromre(ini(«(q.v.).J 

Mm.  :  A  ruHiri-Uke  ttubsitaDCti  dissolved  out 
of  rtttiiia^phatt  (q-v.)  by  alcohol.  Colour, 
light-brown.  Fluid  at  160".  Couipoa. :  (.-arlM)!!, 
70-66  ;  hydrogen,  876  ;  oxygen,  14-39  =  100. 

r^tin'-io,  a.  [Gr.  ptjtiVij  (rJiitine)  =  reain  ; 
-tc.J     iJeiived  from  or  containing  reteiie. 

retlnlo-acid,  s. 

1.  Chein.:  C^oHmOsO  The  portion  of  retin- 
■sphalt  scluble  in  alcohol;  obtained  as  a 
yt:llow-brown  resin,  which  nit-lts  aUtut  li'O'. 
It  dissolves  abviiidantly  in  ether,  hum  which 
It  is  in  most  i»art  precipitated  by  alcohol. 
From  its  aU-ohulic  solution  acetate  of  lead  in 
alcohol  yields  a  precipitiite. 

2.  Min.:  (RbtiseluteJ. 

rSt-in-ite,  ».      [Or.  pnnVij  (rkitini)  =  resin ; 

BUir.  -if€(.l/ill.).] 

1.  Mm. :  The  same  as  Copalite  (q.v.). 

2.  Petrol.  :  The  same  as  Pitchsttone  (q.v.), 

rSt-in-i'-tis,  s.     (Eng.  retin(a);  suff.  -itU.] 
Pathol. :    InHaniiuation    of  tho    letiiia,  the 
three    forms    being    diduse,    exudative,   and 
nephritic;    the    last   u    found    m    cases    of 
Bright'^  disease. 

rSt'-in-old,  a.     [Gr.  pijTitfij  (rAe(in«)=  resin, 

and  tlSot  (fUtos)  —  form,  nppeamnce.l  Resiu- 
likc,  re^iiiirorni ;  resembUug  u  resm  without 
being  actually  NUch. 

rSf-in-ole,  ».  [Gr.  pijTi'nj  {rhitine)  =  resin  ; 
-oU.] 

Chan. :  Retinyl.  A  name  piven  to  hydro- 
carbons  obiiiined  in  the  icrtillcatjon  of  the 
prodtu-ts  of  the  dry  distillation  of  turiientine 
resins. 

rfit-in-6s'-c6-pj^, 5,  [Eng.  retiTi(a),  and  Gr. 
oKoniu}  {.ffcopeo)  —  to  sec.]  Kxiimiuatiou  of  the 
retina  of  the  eye.    {Annandale.) 

rJSt-i-nuo,  •  ret-e-nue,  s.  [O.  Fr.  retenue, 
from  rrtenir  ~  to  retain  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  attcndanU  on  a  pi  inco  or  other  dis- 
tinguished person,  especially  when  on  a 
journey  or  procession;  a  train,  a  suite,  a 
Cortege. 

"  Tliej-  follow  her  ns  part  of  her  rrttnue,  and  are  In- 
troducol  ju  liiT  cumiiniiluuB."— A^.  Uortley :  Sermotu, 
ToL  I..  Bor.  8. 

2.  Anything  which  accompanies  ;  an  ac- 
conipiiniment. 

"This  wtiule  tndn  of  Bupposltlons  or  huertlons, 
brought  111  na  part  of  the  rttinue  to  wait  upiiii  tlie 
«rgiiiiii.-iil  It  pri'irl.  la  little  else  liiit  a  train  of  error 


rSt-in-yl,  ».    [Eng.  rc(in;  -yl.]    [Retinole.1 
•  ret'  i-ped,  ».     (Lnt.  «/<  =  a  net,  and  pes 

(gt'iiit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.] 

Orniik.  (I'l.):  Ilirds  which  have  the  skin  of 
their  tarsi  divided  into  small  pidygonul  sudus. 

r8-t'ir'-a-9S^,  a.     [Eng.  retir<e);  -acy.] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring  ;  tho  state  of  having 
or  being  retired. 

2.  A  competency  on  which  to  retire.  (In 
both  senses  American.) 

rfit'-i-rade,  s,     (Fr.,  from  retirer— to  with- 
draw.] 

Fort.  :  A  Jtind  of  rctroncliincnt  in  tho  body 
of  a  liaslioii  or  other  work  tn  wliich  n  garrison 
may  retreat  to  prolong  a  defenre.  It  nsually 
conniHts  of  two  faces,  which  make  a  reenter- 
ing angle. 

t6  tir'-^  »,     [Eng.  rrtir(0;  -at.] 

ISanLing,  dc.  :  The  act  of  retiring  a  bilL 

rS't'ure',  •  re-tyro,  v.t  &  t,     [Fr.  rfiirer. 
fioni  re- =  back,  and  ?irer  =  to  draw;  Sp.  & 
Port,  retirar ;  Ital.  refirnre.J 
A.  hitransitivt : 

1.  To  wiihdiaw  ;  to  draw  back  ;  to  go  to  a 
place  of  privacy. 

"  /trtiriiiff  t«  tM  houM  of  a  DMUf  nUtWe."— ITooJ .' 
Athaita  Oxon..  \ul.  1. 

^  Often  used  reflextvely. 

"  Ycm  mii»t  r&tira  unuri»l/ 
Into  lom* covert."    hhaketij  .-  litnUr'MTalr.lv.t, 

2.  Tn  retreat  from  danger,  action,  or  battle. 

"  Wan  wltli  a  reCiHnft  enemy 
With  much  luurt  travail  tlmn  with  vlcU-ry." 

JiiinUI     Civil  n''ir«.  Iv. 

3.  To  recede;  to  bo  bent  or  curved  back  : 
as.  The  shore  retira  to  form  a  Imy. 


4.  To  withdraw  from  business  or  active  life 
to  a  j>rivat«  life. 

"  Thiu  Attlciu,  aad  Tnitnbull  tbaa.  retired.' 

fvyt:    iVintitor  fornl,  at. 

5.  To  recede  ;  to  depart  gruduully. 

"  Far  (lUUnt  iu  tlie  auutli,  the  ray 
til>uu«  imle  auild  rrtirtna  ilay." 

.SroK  ;  Lord  of  CA«  ItUt,  t.  T. 
B.  TransitU-e: 
X  (Ordinary  Language: 

1,  To  witlnlraw  ;  t4>  lead  or  take  back. 

"  He  might  have  rrtirmt  hla  imwor.* 

attiJwp. .   nuhuni  II..  U.  t 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  withdraw  from  ac- 
tive .service  ;  to  place  on  the  retired  list :  aa, 
To  rehire  an  oHicer. 

n.  Comm.:  To  withdraw  from  circulation 
by  taking  up  and  paying. 

"  That  the  hHuka  be  forbidden  to  retira  their  car- 
rt'iicy  except  u|>uu  reajtouable  DoUce.**— /)(t</y  Tt^». 
ffruph,  Dtic  7.  t8<3l. 

•  re-tire',  •  re-tyre, «.    iHiiTiRE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring;  .ctiieinent,  with- 
drawal ;  retreat. 

"The  hami  of  Han 
Bockoulug  with  flcry  truiiL'lK-->u  my  retire.' 

Shakrip. :  Trvilui  i  Crestida,  r.  a 

2.  A  place  of  retirement  or  privacy  ;  retreat, 
seclusion. 

"  Eve  .  .  .  with  aiidlhle  lameDt 
Dbcover'd  boou  the  place  ul  her  rfitrc," 

ilUCon.  P.  /..xLSU. 

re~tired',  po.  par.  &  o.    rRErmE,  v.} 
A-  As  pa.  jMT.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Withdrawn  or  secluded  ftom  society  or 

public  notice  ;  secluded,  quiet,  private. 

"  Few  moiitliB  we  lived  retired,  iitikDOWo, 
To  all  but  oue  dear  Irleud  alone. " 

ftvuCt :  liokcby.  Iv.  20. 

2.  Secret,  private ;  difficult  to  be  seen, 
known,  or  discovered. 

"  Laiib'unge  iiioHt  ahcwe  a  man :  Bpeak  that  I  may 
see  thuu :  It  tiirui^-s  onl  uf  tin  imj«l  vitircU  and  lu> 
must  inrLs  ol  u».'— /(<,•(*  Jon$oii. 

3.  Withdrawn  from  business  or  active  life  ; 
having  given  up  business  :  as,  a  retired  nier* 
chant. 

4.  Fond  of  seclusion,  privacy,  or  retire- 
ment :  as,  a  ]>ersnn  of  retired  habits. 

retlred-flauU,  s. 

Fort. :  A  flank  bent  inward  toward  the  rear 
of  tin'  work.  The  addition  of  such  Hanks, 
parti;illy  closing  the  gorge,  changes  a  redan 
to  a  lunette  (q.v.). 

retired-list,  s. 

Mil.  £  Naval:  A  list  on  which  superan- 
nuated and  retired  oflicera  are  placed. 

"  lie  was  placed  on  the  rettred-lUC  nlth  the  raok  of 
ICenr-Aduiirul."  — St.  Jamet'i  Uatette,  Sept.  10,  IBoG. 
1>.  11 

"  rc-t'ir'-ed-lS^,  adv,  (Eng.  retired;  •ly.'\  In 
a  retired  or  secluded  manner;  in  privacy  or 

seclusion. 

•  rc-tir'-ed-ness,  ».  [Eng.  retired;  -mm.] 
The  quality  or  stale  of  being  retired  ;  a  sUito 
ol"  retirement  ;  privacy,  seclusion,  solitude. 

"  A  tond-Uke  retiredneu  and  cloMDCM  of  luiad." — 
Sidney:  Armdia.  bk.  II. 

re -tire' -men  t,  $.     [Fr.,   from  «rir«'=to 
retire  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  withdrawingor  retiring  ;  with- 
drawal. 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  business  or 
a'tive  life;  as,  tho  retirement  of  an  olllcer 
from  the  army. 

3.  The  utate  of  bclnc  retired  or  withdrawn 
from  society  or  public  notice ;  seclusion, 
privacy. 

*'  Perwona  .  .  .  whi  now.  by  a  tnte  not  nnnnia]  to 
coiirt<i-r*.  •pf'nd  a  litv  of  puvcrty  ami  retir»inriit.' — 
UolUtinUh  :  He«.  No.  -J. 

*  4.  The  state  of  being  abstracted  or  with- 
drawn. 

'■  III  thU  rrtirrment  of  Ihp  mind  from  the  aenapa. 
it  reUJiisa  yet  more  liic-'hi'iriit  miiuiIilt  of  thiiikliijf, 
which  MS  call  drcMiiiliiii.''— /.<f«:A«. 

6.  A  retired,  prlvato,  or  secluded  abode ;  a 
retreat ;  seclusion,  privacy  ;  n  place  fo  which 
one  retires  for  quiet,  privacy,  or  MolKude. 

"  Capi*a  had  Imth  tlie  r^firnrunt  of  Anjriinttu  for 
Boiiie  timo.  and  the  realdeiice  uf  TI'Mrrlua  for  many 
yean."  — -f'/dif'Ti 

IL  C(mm.  :  The  net  of  retiring  or  with- 
drawing ftv>m  circulrition. 

"  Me  ai>|ir<*vM  Mr.  Polper'a  r-«ommendiMnnB  for 
the  rftimnetit  of  the  kllver  ctrLirioatw.'— /Aji/y  Tele- 
gritfA.  l>>-c  7.  IRiil. 


•  re-tiir'-«il9e,  ».     (Retibk,  v.\     a  retiring 
disposittun  ur  manner  ;  shynctd,  reserve. 

"  Tberv  wai  tn  ber  speech  a  eertklu  relirtna^.'— 
Mn.  vruik, 

re-fir'-er,  •  re-tyr-er, ».  (Eng.  retirie),  t.  ; 

-fr.J     One  who  ielire.s  >n  witlidiawa, 
"  Whllaa  nuik  retyreri  i;av«  tli«ir  eiieiiilua  gTOUtuL" 
tJutCiju/ne:  FriiiUai//  n'ami> 

re-t'ir'-ing,  pr.  par  &  a.     (Rctirb,V] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  ./Is  adjective: 

1.  Withdrawing ;  going  into  solitude  flt 
seclusion  ;  retreating. 

2.  Reservi;d  or  shy  in  disposition  ;  not  for^ 
ward  or  obtrusive. 

3.  Assigned  to  or  suitible  for  one  who  re- 
tires or  i^  rdirt-d  from  public  service :  as,  ft 
retiring  allowance. 

ret'-is-tene,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Clirm. :  CifiHij.  A  solid  hydrocarbon,  pro- 
duced by  heating'  with  zinc-dimtdioxyretiHtene, 
a  compound  formed  from  retene  by  the  action 
of  chromic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcoliol 
in  white  lamiuse. 

t  re-tit-e-l»,  t  re-tit-e-lar'-i-»,«.p). 

I  Lat.  rete  —  a  net,  and  '.clum  —  a  dart. ) 

Zoiil.  :  In  Walckiiaer's  arrangeniL-iit  a  suN 
division  of  the  family  Aianeid;e,  containing 
spidci-s  spinning  webs  of  an  open  inesli-work 
and  of  an  irregular  form,  and  remaining  in  tba 
middle  or  on  one  side  tc  jatcli  their  pu-y. 

re-told',  pret.,  pa,  par.,  in  a.     [Rltell.] 

rc-tor'-sion,  s.    (Retortion.J 

re-tort',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  retortus,  pa.  par.  of 
rci'ii'ineo  —  to  twist  back  ;  Fr.  rttonjuer;  Qj^ 
retorcer ;  Ital.  n^orcere.]     'Uktoht,  «.J 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  l»erid  or  curve  back. 

•  2.  To  throw  back  ;  to  cost  back. 

**  Ab  when  his  virtue*  Bhiiihi;:  u]h>ii  othiTS 
He^iL  tlii'iii.  and  they  -.utort  th.il  ht^^t  a^'ala 
To  the  Umt  giver." 

Shakeep. :  TVoUiu  it  Creuula.  til.  % 

3.  To  return  or  thnnv  back,  as  an  ar- uti.^n^ 
accusation,  taunt,  iucivility,  censure,  or  clis 
like. 


B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  bend  or  curve  back,  as  a  lino. 
2.  To  return  an  argument,   or  charge;  to 
make  a  retort. 

"  The  Bi>ort«  of  elorj  to  the  bniT«  tMlong, 
lietorU  Euryalus. 

rape:  ITomer:  Odyttey  vill.  ITT. 

re-tort',  s.  (Fr.  retorte  =  a  retort  or  crooked 
boily  ;  prop.  fem.  oi  retort,  pa.  jku.  of  irf'>rdri 
=  to  wrest  biick,  frtiii  I.*at.  retorqneo,  fiom  r»- 
=  back,  and  torqueo  =to  twisL] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  ;  A  censure,  tnnnt,  or  In- 
civility returned  ;  the  return  of  nn  argument, 
taunt,  or  incivility  ;  a  severe  reply  or  repartee. 

"  lie  sent  me  word  If  I  Mhl  Mm  l«ard  wiia  not  cut 
well,  he  was  tii  the  mh.d  It  vraa':  this  Is  lalled  th« 
retort  courteous,'— .sAifjtfM/^  .'  At  You  l.ika  It.  v.  ^ 

2.  Vhfm.  <£  Art:  A  vess«d  In  whose  chamber 
an  object  is  sul'jccled  to  distillation  or  de- 
composition by  luat.  a  neck  conducting  off 
the  volatile  pn.<iurl.s.  The  retort  of  the 
chemical  laUir.i'ory  is  a  vessel  of  gla^s,  pUt^ 


M.l><i;r    A.SU    nCCKlVKiU 

nnm,  porcelain,  or  other  material.  It  ts 
(1a.sk  Khapcd,  lta\lng  a  long  neck  attnihcd.  Id 
which  the  products  of  the  dUtitlation  arft 
cniidenseil,  and  rrom  whicti  they  pasM  Into  the 
rcrc|\er.  Tho  n'lort  of  the  gnH-works  is  ft 
cylinder  or  scgnunt  of  a  cylinder,  funned  of 
ciay  Ol  iron. 

rotort-hoase.  i. 

Gtu-man. :  Tlie  ImiMlnij  in  wlilcli  the  r^ 
torla  are  attuated,  and  the  pas  manufactured. 


boil,  bo^;  i>oUt,  J^l;  cat.  fell,  -chorus,  fhln.  bonph ;  go.  ^om;  thin,  ^hls;  sin,  a^;  expect,  >'cnophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
-olon.  -tlxin  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -alcn  —  aliun;  -;ion,  -nlon  -  shun,    -oiona,  -tloos,  -aIous  ~  shua.    -bio,  -dlo,  ^c.  =«  b^l,  d^ 
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retorted— retreat 


rS-torf -ed,  a.     [Retort,  p.] 

•  1.  Onl.    Lang, :    Beat  or   thrown    back  ; 

(wi&teU  buck. 

2.  Her.:  App]ie«l  to 
BeriHJiits  wreathed 
one  iu  another,  or 
fteticd  in  tUa  form 
of  a  knot. 

pfi-torf -er,  a.  [Kxig. 
reiort,  V.  ;  -er.]  Ouo 
who  retoits. 


re  -  tor' -  tion,   ro- 
tor-sion»  s.     IFr. 
rHoision.] 
*l.Ord.Lang  ;  The 


RETORTED. 


act  of  retorting;  reflection  or  turning  back. 

"  By  Hn  wwy  refnrtion  to  iiierce  and  wound  itself.'  — 
Speiuer:  Vn  FruUigics,  |j.  1*i. 

2.  iTUernat.  I/tw :  Tlie  use,  by  a  power  in- 
jured by  the  witlidT-awal  by  another  power  of 
flonie  indulgence,  of  ttie  riglit  of  retorting  l)y 
the  witlidiawal  of  tho  like  ftidulgeuce  Iruni 
the  latter. 

"  re-tort'-ive»  «.    [Eng.  retort  i  -ttw.]    Of  the 

nature  of  a  ruiurt ;  coutaiuing  retort. 

•rfi-to'-saa,  s.  pi.       [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat, 
refo^uj)  =  much  netted.) 

hot.  :  In  Lindley's  Nut.  Syst.  o/Bot.  (eJ.  2n(i, 
183ii),  a  group  <pf  Eiidogens,  having  eithrr 
many  rilis,  with  the  inteivals  between  them 
hregularly  netted,  or  liaving  a  midrib  and 
netti'cl  Njiies.  Orders,  Smilaceie,  Dioscereaceie, 
and  Ruxbui-ghiace^. 

re'-tose,  a.    (Retos-*.] 

Bot. :  Having  niuirh  netted  leaves;  of  or  be- 
longing tu  tJie  RetutiUi  (q.v.). 

•  re-toss',  v.t.     [Pref.   re-,   and  Eng.   toss  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  toss  back  or  jgain. 

"  Totu'd  and  retoxs'd.  aloft,  nnd  then  l>eli>w," 

Ui'l/Unn  :  Cymvn  i  Iphiyenia.  37(X 

re-tou9b',  v.L     £Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  touch,  v. 
(q-v.).] 

1.  Ord.  J/ing. ;  To  touch  or  touch  up  again  ; 
to  improve  l»y  new  tnuches  ;  to  revise. 

"  Ha  diuliB  departs,  .tiid  )»iveB  the  ftccoiuitl tsli'd  ptnn 
Tliut lie  lias  toucltd,  reluuchU.  umuy  ft  luii^'  d.iy." 
Cotopar :  fiuA.  ill,  '^6. 

2.  Art :  To  improve  or  revive  by  new 
touches ;  to  go  over,  as  a  work  of  art  a  >ecoiid 
time,  and  restore  a  faded  part,  or  to  add  por- 
tions to  for  its  general  improvement. 

"  The  rreat  picture  which  he  afterwards  rrtovihed 
and  finished."— /i"cyno/tZ4  :  Journey  to  Flandert. 

r6-toii9h',  s.    tREToucH,  p.] 

Art :  A  repeated  or  second  touch  ;  the 
restoititioii  of  decayed  rolour  in  pictures  and 
of  v.orn  lines  in  engravings. 

rc-tou9h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  reioucA,  v. ;  -fir.)    One 

who  icUiUches. 

"The  potters  and  moulders  hnd  modelers  having 
finlslieil  their  work,  the  **.iil'  is  lirtiulcd  over  to  lie 
retouchert-' — :icribner'$  Alajazitte,  MiLrcb.  1878,  p.  «»:. 

ro-tAur',  s.    tPr.  =  a  return.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Retreat,  retirement,  return. 

"  Dede  here  inene  make  retour." 

.Seceti  Sa^ri,  439. 

2,  Six>ts  Tmw  :  An  extraot  from  chancery 
of  the  service  of  an  heir  to  hia  ancestor. 

r^tonred',  o.    [Retodr.] 

Scots  Law :  Expressed  or  enumerated  in  a 
retour. 

retonred-duty,  b.  Tlie  valuation,  both 
new  and  i>Kl,  of  lands  expressed  iu  tlie  ictmir, 
to  the  cliaiicery,  wlien  any  one  is  returned  or 
served  heir. 

•re-toum,  v.t.  &  i.    [Return,  v.] 

re-tra9e',  v.t    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  trtzce,  v. 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  trace  or  trick  bnck  or  again ;  to  go 
over  again  in  the  leverse  direction. 

"  Ere  yiin  silver  Ump  of  night 
Hna  thrice  relTOced  li  r  piith  of  lipht.^ 

tS!/ron :  To  £.  H.  Long,  Esq. 

2.  To  trace  back  or  up. 

"Then  If  the  line  of  Tnrnns  yon  rffrnee. 
liv  ^pini^s  from  iTiaciiusoi  Arglve  mce." 

Dryd^n:    Vir-jU  ;  .Lneui^ii.  11\. 

&  To  trace,  draw,  or  sketch  again  or  anew. 

"  He,  whose  lowly  f.otnne  I  refracft." 

Wvrdsutorlh:  Kicursion.  bk.  L 


IL  Art:  To  paint  or  trace  over  again ;  to 
renew,  as  tho  defaced  outline  of  a  drawing; 
to  retouch. 

*  re-tra9e'-a-ble,  a.  (Eng.  retrace;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  retraced. 

re-tracf ,  v.t.  &  t.  [Ft.  ritracter,  fVom  Lat. 
rttractu,  frequent,  of  retraho  =  to  draw  b;iek  : 
re-  =  back,  and  traho  =  to  draw  ;Sp.  retractar; 
Ital.  rltraltare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  draw  back. 

"The  seas  into  themaelves  relrart  their  flows." 

i/rautun  .  Vj  ha  Liidtct  nut  coming. 

2.  To  rescind,  to  revoke. 

"To  refract  and  call  In  ftgeu  tbelr  anjuat  lawes. '— 
Joye:  Eipot.  of  UuitUl,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  lecali  ;  to  withdraw ;  to  recant,  as  a 
dei.laration,  promise,  statemeut,  &c. ;  to  dis- 
avow. 

B.  Intrat^iiive : 

1.  To  recall  or  withdraw  a  declaration,  pro- 
mise, concession,  or  tlie  like. 

"  She  will,  Hud  atie  will  not,  she  pranis.  denies, 
Couseuts.  reCracCj,  advances,  uid  tLtiu  Uit^.  ' 

Orunri/i*. 

•  2.  To  retreat. 

"  They  were  fully  determined,  and  bent  tv  compell 
hym  to  retract  s^-^ih.  dent  ol  Bwourd. "—/?</«.•  Eda.  III. 
(an.  luj. 

re-tract',  s.    [Retract,  v.\ 

\.  Farr.  :  The  prick  of  a  horse's  foot  In 
nailing  a  shoe. 
*2,  A  retreat. 

"  They  mndo  eruptions  and  rttracu  at  pleasore."— 
BoweU  :  Dudona  t  Orov«,  p.  3&. 

re-tract'-a-ble,    re- tract- i-ble,  a, 

[Eng.  retract,  v. ;  -oAk.J  Capable  of  being  re- 
tracted ;  retractile. 

"  Talons  .  .  .  retractable  Into  a  sheath  of  skin."— 
Cook :  Pint  Voynge,  bk.  L,  cU.  vli. 

*  re-trac'-tato,  v.t.  [Lat.  rcfrac?a(Ks,  pa. 
jiar.  ot  retiacto  =  to  retract  (fj.v.).]  To  re- 
tract, to  recall,  to  withdiaw,  to  recant. 

**  8t  Augustine  was  not  ashamed  t<i  retraefatt.  we 
might  sjiy  revoke,  ni.iny  tilings  tli.tt  h.til  [>.%-*eil  htiu  ; 
aud  duti)  even  ^lurv  tiiat  he  &eeth  Ins  liiiiriuitie^.  "— 
Trafulalour$  qf  th4  'iSMc.    (To  thu  Reader  i 

re-trac-ta'-tlon,   •  re-trac-ta^ci-on.  5. 

[Lat.  retractatio,  from  retractatus,  pa.  p;ir.  of 
retracto  =  to  retract  (q.v.).]  Tiie  act  of  re- 
tracting, recalling,  or  witharawing  what  has 
been  said,  promised,  or  conceded  ;  recantation. 

"  Cnlpahle  begittnlnRs  have  found  contmendahle  con- 
clusions ami  iiil;iin<>us  ci'urses  \iiuUA  rclractau-Jiii."— 
Browne:  Chriitian  Morali.  iL  6. 

re-tr3,ct'-ed,  pa.  par.   ii  a.    (Retract,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  AsadJectiL-e : 

1.  Bot. :  Bent  backwards. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  charges  when  bome  one 
shorter  than  the  other. 

ro-tr3.Ct'-i-l)le»  a.     [Retractable.] 

re-trac'-tile,  a.  [Eng.  r€frow:( ;  -ile.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  letracted  ;  retractible. 

"  The  pieces  in  a  telescope  are  retr-ictile  withlQ  each 
othef."— A'iriy  *  St>«nc9 :  Entomoio^y.  I.  ISL 

*  re-trac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  retrac- 
tioiiem,  accns.  of  retmctio,  fiom  retractiis,  pa. 
par.  of  rctraho  =  to  draw  back,  to  retract 
(q.v.);  Sp.  rttraccion;  Ital.  retrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  retracting,  dmwing  back,  or 
withdiawing. 

2.  The  act  of  recalling  or  withdrawing  an 
avowal,  promise,  concession,  declaration,  or 
the  like ;  retractation  ;  recantation ;  dis- 
avowal. • 

"  There  came  Into  her  head  certain  verses,  which  If 
ahe  hud  Imd  present  cumniodity,  slie  would  huve  ud- 
Joined  as  a  retraction  to  the  other."— Sid/i^y. 

3.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  a  step 
taken  ;  the  act  of  recalling,  rescinding,  or 
revoking ;  rescission. 

"The  rrfrnctinn  or  countermand  of  those  things 
which  acainst  the  ChrUtiaus  were  before  decreed.'  — 
Fox:  JUarlyn,  p.  74. 

*  re -tract' -ive.  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  retract ;  -fue.] 

A.  -4  5  adj. :  Tending  or  serving  to  retract ; 
retiacting. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  withdraws  or 
takes  from. 

"  A  strong  retracfiv.  from  even  our  dearest  and 
gatnfullest  alus.  "~Ap.  Uatl:  litmaim,  p.  U9. 

re-tract'-ive-ly,  ctdv.  [Eng.  retractive ;  -'?/.] 
in  a  retractive  uiauner ;  by  retraction  or  with- 
drawal. 


re-tract'- or.  s.  [Lat.,  from  retractus^  pa. 
par.  ut  retruJio  —  to  retiaot  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Latig. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 
tracts. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Camp.  Anat.  (PL):  Muscles  drawing  the 
foot  of  bivalve  molluscs  back  into  the  shelL 
They  aie  attached  Co  the  shell,  and  leave  on 
it  tsmalt  sears  close  tu  those  of  the  adduo- 
toi-s. 

2.  Fire-arms:  A  device  by  which  the  metal- 
lic cailri'ige-caseflem]tloyed  in  breech-loading 
guns  are  witlidrawu  after  (Iring. 

3.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  towel  or  rubber  cloth,  which  is  era- 
ployed  to  hold  back  the  flaps  while  the  bone 
is  being  sawn  ofl'. 

(2)  A  hook  or  hoe-like  instrument  of  metal, 
hard  rubber,  or  horn,  to  hold  back  masses  of 
flesh  or  anything  obstructing  the  view  while 
operating  ou  deep-seated  organs. 

retractor-muscles,  s.  pi  (Retractob, 
IL  1.1 

"  As  loii^  as  the  bird  stniggtett,  so  long  would  tbe 
inu%:iel.  with  its  strong  reCiactor-muicJei,  keep  ita 
valves  closed.*— /'i«W.  OcL  a,  ItUii- 

*  re-traict.  s.     [O.  Fr.  retraicte.}    A  retreat. 

"  The  earle  of  Llncolne  .  .  .  seeing  the  buslnecs  past 
retmirt  resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was,  and 
to  giue  biui  batlaila."— Bacon  :  Uaury  I'll.,  p.  U3. 

*  re-tralt  (1).  *  re-traite  (l),  •  re-trate 

(1),  s.    [Retreat,  s.) 

*  re-trait  (2).  •  re-traite  (2),  •  re-traitt» 
•  re-trato  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  lUl.  rUratto.\  A  cast 
of  tliu  eounttiuancc. 

"  Whoee  laire  retraitt  I  In  my  shield  do  beare." 

Spenser  :  F.  <i..  Xi.  ii.  4, 

*  re-trait,  "  re-trayte,  a.  [Fr.  retrait,  pa. 
par.  of  retraire  =  to  withdraw.]  Retired, 
secluded.     (Retreat,  5.J 


re-trdJis-form',  v.t.  [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng. 
tratisjonii  (q.v.).]      To  transform  anew;   to 

change  back  again. 

re-trans- for-ma-tlon.  ».  [Pref.  re-,  and 

Eng.  trayisJoT^natioii  (q.^ .).!  A  second  trans- 

forntatiou ;  a  change  back,  as  to  a  former 
sUite. 

re-trans'-late,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
traitslaie  (q.^'.)  J  To  translate  again  ;  to  trans- 
late back  again  to  the  oi  iginal  language, 

*  re-trate, «.    [Retreat,  ».J 

re- trax'-it,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  has  withdrawn  or 
retracted  ;  third  pers.  sing.  perf.  indie  of 
retraho  =  to  retract  (q.v.).] 

Law:  The  withdrawing  or  open  renuncia- 
tion of  a  suit  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff 
loses  his  action. 

*  re-tread',  v.t.  or  i.     [Pref.  rt-,  and  Eu^. 

tread,  V.  (q  V.)  ]    To  tread  again. 

re-treat',  •  re-tralt,  •  re-tralte,  •  r©- 
treate,  •  re-treit,  '  re-trete,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

retretc,  retruilet  retraicte  (Fr.  retraite),  fem.  of 
retret,  retraitt  p3-  P^r.  of  retraire  (Lat.  re- 
traho), from  re-  =  back,  and  traire  =  to  draw.] 
[Retract.] 

1.  The  act  of  withdrawing  or  retiring ;  a 
withdrawing  of  one's  self  ft-om  a  place ;  with- 
drawal 

"  Hia  death,  which  took  place  not  long  after  his  re- 
treat  irom  puOUc  lile.~—Mav)iulay :  Biat,  £'fi^..cli.  xil. 

2.  Specif. :  A  military  operation,  either 
forced  or  strategical,  by  which  troops  retire 
bofnre  an  enemy.  It  differs  propeily  from  a 
flight  iu  being  orderly  aud  under  control, 

"  No  thotight  ot  flight. 
None  of  r€*.reat."  JlUton:  P.  L.,  tL  237. 

3.  The  williilmwal  of  a  ship  or  fleet  from 
an  enemy  ;  the  mdei  and  disposition  of  ships 
declining  an  engagement. 

i.  A  st;ite  of  retirement,  privacy,  or  seclu- 
sion from  society,  noise,  or  bu.->tle. 

5.  Specif. :  A  period  of  retirement  with  a 
viewt"reli:-;ious  self-examination,  meditation, 
and  special  pi^yer,  and  lasting  generally  for 
three  or  seven  days. 

G.  A  pl.nce  of  retirement,  privacy,  or  seclu- 
.sion  ;  an  asylum  ;  a  place  of  safety  orsecurity  ; 
a  refugi'. 

"  Welcome,  gntre  stranger,  to  our  green  rftrgnts.' 
:icotl :  Poacher. 


t 


IStte,  t5.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS<. 
or.  wove.  W9lf;  work,  whd.  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cor,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  SjMan.    ce,  oe=e;  ey=:a.:  qn  =  lew. 
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7.  A  signal  given  in  tlie  army  or  navy,  by 

beat  of  drum  or  hounauig  of  tiumpeU,  at 

Bunset,  or  for  retiring  frnni  exercise  ur  action. 

"  P»rc«i»lur  "O  icQHx'y*  in  ye  matUr.  ci*u»ed  Ui« 

r«lrei(  to  be  •«iui(lotl-—iJ' •"**«•  <i,CurUM,  lui.  3il. 

r5-treatr,*re-tralte,r.t.&t  [Retiieat,*.] 
A-  I litransitivt : 

1.  To  retire,  witlidraw.  or  move  back  ;  to  go 
bai  k  to  a  j'lace  foi  incrly  oo-upicO. 

2.  To  retire  before  an  eneuiy,  or  from  an 
advancod  position. 

"Slow  they  rttrttU,  anJ,  e'en  rrtrtnting.  flc^it." 

i''Jt'e :  Ui>n\tr ;  itiad  T.  «C1 

S.  To  retire  ;  to  move  away. 

"  TLB  rHreaUng  auo  the  "k-n  of  the  Bcorplon  entera.' 

4.  To  witlidniw  or  retire  to  a  j-cti-eat  or 
place  of  piivacy  and  serlusion  ;  to  retire  to  a 
rl"ce  of  safety  or  security ;  to  take  sLcltcr  or 
Tefiige. 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  draw  back  ;  to  withdraw. 


•  r8-tr6af -ed,  a.  (Eng.  r<fr«i( ;  -wi.l  With- 
dmwii  or  reined  into  privacy  or  seclusion; 
eeuludcd. 

"  OtherB  more  mllde 


•  ro-treaf -6r,  «.    [Eng.  retreat,  V. ;  -fr.J   One 
wlio  retreats  or  gives  way. 

"  He  drew  Ihe  rrtrtaftrrt  up  Into  a  body.*— i*rt»ie» 
Ru^trt  beatiog  up  ihe  hebelt.  if.  tL 

•  rS-treat'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  rdreat;  -/it^O-]  Af- 
fording or  serving  as  a  letreat, 

•  re-treaf -ment,  «.     [Eng.  retreat;  •merit.] 

Reli  tat. 

■■  Our  Proplicfs  t:re»t  rttreatment." 

if  Ur/e'j :  Plague  of  impertinent. 

Se-trcn^h,  v.t,  &,  t.     to.  Fr.  retrencher  (Fr. 
relraucher):  rt-  =  back,  aud  (renc/**r  =  tocut.] 

A.  7'ransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Larignnge  ; 

•  1.  To  cut  off  or  away  ;  to  pare  away. 

••  Thy  eiubeiuiit  p*rt»  rtlrirn'th"  Vrnham. 

2.  To  deprive  of ;  to  mutilate  {iivller : 
Budihras.) 

•  3.  To  shorten,  to  abbreviate. 

'■  Tliii  r/frrncAc'/ all  frtftlier  ex.imin^tlon  of  hitn  ; 
tor  thereby  be  wa»  liiolllglhlft"— /ic/i'/u((»  WoltoniafUB. 
p.  in. 

•  4.  To  lessen,  to  abridge,  to  diminish. 

"Ela  altered  gait  and  atAtellncw  rz-'rcncti'd," 

t'owper :  Tu*k,  T.  ?a 

6.  To  cat  down ;  to  curtail ;  to  effect  a 
(Kvin;^  of. 

"  Every  gentlemMi.  .  .  .  wo*  rrtranehi'itTKmvtMng 
Irtiiii  the  churge  vt  bis  tahle  and  Uis  cellar."— J/uc- 
mutag:  UiU.  £iij..ch.  xv. 

•  6.  To  conllne,  to  limit,  to  restrict. 

n.  Afil- :  To  furnish  with  a  retrcuchraent  or 
retrenclimenta. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  live  nt  less  magnftlcence  or  expense  ; 
to  curUiil  one's  expenses  ;  to  eononiizc. 

"  C^ii  I  rftrenchi  yee,  mlglitf  well, 
Bhrliik  liauk  to  uy  luitcrnul  cell. 

/'ope  :  Smit.  qf  Uurnct.  Ep.  L  I. 

•  2.  To  encroach  ;  to  miikc  an  inroad- 

yS  tTon^h'-mSnt,  t.    [Fr.  retranchemerU.] 
I.  Ordinary  hingiiage: 

1.  The  act  of  retrenchinR  or  cutting  away  ; 
the  lopping  off  or  removing  of  wliat  is  suptr- 

flUOUB. 

"  It  lOiiIllTer'B  TniTeliil  appeared  In  the  NoTemlx-r 
|olIo«*liig,(t;2C,l«ltl'»<:''tnil  I  >trrnchtneiUtaixd  ulUtO' 
tiuua"— :ico«  .■  iletnotrt  of  ^w\fi,  \  6. 

2.  The  act  of  curtailing,  cutting  down,  or 
abiidKing;  diminution,  curtailmRut:  as,  To 
Duike  YetrencKvxjtnU  in  expeusea. 

n.  Forti^/Miion : 

1.  A  traverse  or  defence  n^nlnrt  flnnktng 
flre  ill  a  (overed  wny  or  otlier  portion  of  a 
Work  Ijatilo  to  l>e  enlllndcd. 

2.  A  brenstwork  and  ditch  behind  another 
defensive  work. 

3.  An  interior  rampart  or  defrnsfble  line  to 
wliiith  a  gurrison  may  retreat  to  prolong  % 
defence. 

•  rfif -ri-buto,  •  rctrib'-uto,  t».(.     ILnt. 
'   r<lrtfm/us,  p».  psr.  of  retnhuo  -  to  restore,  to 
repay  :  re-  =  back,  nRiiin,  and  trUnio  =  to  give, 
to  a-vsign.J    To  pay  back  ;  to  requite,  to  com- 
pensate. 

**  And  like  a  thmnkfnl  Btream  to  rrtrihut* 
AUyuu.  my  ■•cwnii.  hiwc  riirlcl/il  me  with." 

licuum.  *  FimL  :  V*"«"  «f  CantitK  111  t. 


re-trib'U-ter,  ».    (Eng.r«(ri&u((e); -«"0  One 

wiiu  niakcji  ruUibutiou. 

ret-ri-bu'-tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.  retribu- 
tionein,  accus.  of  retributio.  from  retributus, 
pa.  liar,  of  retribuo  =  to  retribute  (q.v.);  bp. 
refn^ucion;  \Ui\.  rttribMiiont.] 

1.  The  act  of  retributing  ;  llie  act  of  requit- 
ing actions,  whether  goiwi  or  bad. 

•'  Where  live  the  in'mntiUi  Cliief*  who  hold 
Tli.it  |.tiiTHh-iiiiK  l.<>wl;tiHl  riel'1  aud  fold 
U  uunlahuf,  Kfrjt-utiMi  iruof  " 

bt-ott .'  Iduig  of  Okt  tnl.-*,  T.  T. 

2.  That  which  is  given  or  done  to  retribute  ; 
a  requital  ;  recompense,  rt'iuyinent,  or  re- 
ward;  ii  suitable  return  for  dcseits.  (Now 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  a  requital  or 
puniriliiiicnt  for  wrong  or  evil  done.) 

"TliIsi^thecroBa  I  muBtt'«».r;  tlie  Bin  luid  the  B«ift 
rvtribatUnL"  LongftUov:  JJU<t  lk-Knlith,\.\.. 

3.  The  distribntion  of  rewaids  aud  puuish- 
mcnts  in  a  futuic  life. 

"  It  ts  Rstroiii,'  ar^iiriient  for  A  state  of  retrfbutl-'n 

herc-Lftci.  tliiit  111  tilts  w'jri.l  virtuous  persona  are  very 
oft«u  \iuitnm\nUu" —AdUuon :  ItpeclaKtr. 

retribution-theory,  s. 

Anthrop, ;  The  term  used  to  signify  the  be- 
lief in  ditfcrent  grades  of  luturL-  happiness, 
espcciallv  in  diflercnt  regions  of  tliu  other 
world,  allotted  to  men  accoiding  to  llieir  lives 
in  this.  It  is  very  far  from  being  universal. 
Tylor  (Prim.  CuU.,  ch.  xiii.)  considers  that 
at  Ilrst  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  that 
surh  life  was  a  mere  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  this  lie  calls  the  Continuincc-theory  ; 
that  the  belief  pa.sscd  through  an  int«rniedi;itc 
sUigfl,  in  which  it  was  held  tlmt  excellence, 
valour,  social  rank,  and  religious  observance 
modified  circumstances  and  Rurroundings  in 
the  next  life,  and  was  Itnally  d6vuioi>ed  into  a 
doctrine  of  future  reward  and  puiiiiiiiment. 

"On  the  whole,  however.  In  the  religions  of  the 
lower  riii-je  of  culture.  uiiN-as  where  tliey  mny  U-ive 
Iwcn  (vfTcct^d  by  cuutact  with  higher  relicions.  tLo 
distlny  uf  the  bouI  after  death  BeeiiiB  couiimnitivcly 
Bi'lJoiii  t't  turn  oil  a  Judicial  system  o(  ruw.ird  and 
uuuishmcut.  Such  diiferciice  as  they  umke  l«twotu 
the  future  condllluu*  uf  iliircicnt  closse*  of  suiiIb  sgcnm 
o[t«ii  lobehiiigt^aremaikahle  Ijitenm-cltritedoctriitc 
Btiuiiliiig  between  the  cjulicr  coiitiiiuiuice-t.i'Mjry  attd 
the  relAbution-tfieonf.''-'r$lor :  l^rim.  CulL,  ch.  xiii- 

re-trib'-u-tive,  a,  (Eng.  retri^t(e):  -^vc] 
UetriOulory  (q.v.). 

•■  EiiiliiriiLii  thnx  t>ie  ret rtfmUv<r  hoar." 

•S.t/'iy ;  Prorrutlieut  l/rUKtuntL 

retributive  theory,  s. 

Law:  llie  theory  that  )iunislnnent  is  in- 
flicted in  retribution  for  an  offence,  and  should 
if  possible  be  siinilnr  in  diameter  to  the  niis- 
deed  which  it  punishes,  it  was  acted  on  in  the 
eai ly  legislation  of  all couutiies.  Us  principle 
was,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  toolli  for  a 
tooth  "  (Exod.  xxi.  24).  It  lias  been  displaced 
by  the  view  that  no  more  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  by  human  law  than  is  sufTieieiit 
to  deter  others  from  committing  the  olfence. 
Even  capital  puni.shmeut  is  not  dcfctnled  on 
the  principle  that  "  Life  shall  go  for  life"  (cf. 
Dent.  xix.  21),  but  because  it  is  believed  that 
with  ahandoiicd  crimiiuils  of  a  certain  type  it 
has  a  more  deterrent  effeet  than  penal  servi- 
tude for  life  would  possess. 

•  rS-trn>'-U-tor,  <-  [Eng.  rttribut(e);  -or.] 
One  who  inakes  retribution. 

"  Ood  la  a  Just  ludne.  a  retribulor  of  every  man  bis 
owu.~^Adam*:   \Vorka,  L  IM. 

rc-trib'-U-tor-^,  a,  [Eng.  retributie):  -on/.] 
Uakm'^  r'ettiliution  ;  rewarding  fur  good,  and 

punishing  for  wrong. 

ro-trieV-a-blO,  o,  [Eng.  retrinie);  -chU.] 
Capol'le  of  Viiig  rctrieveil  or  recovered. 

•■  Thiit  will  letr  leve  the  crrdlt  of  the  thing.  If  it  he 
retriecntilf.  or  over  bad  any  credit."— Oray:  To  Ur. 
.Mason.  leL  '2». 

ro-triev'-a-blo-neSB,  9.  tEng.  rttrievnhJe; 
■ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  retriev- 
able. 

rfi-triev'-a-bli^,  adv  tEng.  rttrievajb(U);  -ty.] 
In  a  retriu'\alile  uiannor. 

•  riS-trlcv'-al.  «.     lEng.  retrievie):  -ol]    Tlio 

ait  of  ietrir\iiig. 

rS-triovo',  •  ro-trovo,  •  ro-trlvo,  v.t.  h  t 

[  I'r.  rrlrou  vfv  —  to  lind  again  :  rt-  =  again,  and 
(rouvfr  —  to  find.] 
A.  Transitiw: 

1.  To  find  agnin  ;  sprrlf.,  a«  a  uportlng 
term,  to  find  nnd  bring  hmk  to  hiK  master,  as 
n  dog  doeM  trnmr  which  hns  l»eon  Mhot, 

"A  dog  Hint  will  fnre  the  m«  and  t«  qtikk  at  r»- 
tritwing  vliat.  falls  IdW  it-'-AVftl.  lieo.  M.  I3U. 


2.  To  recover,  to  regain,  to  restore,  to  ro- 
es Uiblisli. 

**  Thi-  tnttle  1»  BieDonbla  m  th«  tint  of  a  ton« 
•rrtci  uf  iMttles  lu  wlticii  Uie  li  i«h  truu^u  i .  (•  <e<"-tf  the 
liuiiuur  lust  by  iiiiBfuituurs  and  mikcguducl  LU  duuic*- 
tic  war*.'— J/i^cuuiuy.-  mu.  Lug..  cU.  xz. 

3.  To  make  amends  for;  to  compensate,  to 

repair. 

■•  Foliit  t/>  the  cure,  describe  a  SavIonr^eiflW 
Aa  uud'scxjieilleut  U>  rttt^r**  hla  luba." 

Cmc/^er .   r<rvcinlwn,  IM. 

•  4.  To  recall ;  to  bring  back. 

"If  on*-,  like  the  old  L*ttlu  t>oeta,  cxtneamonff  them. 
it«ouI(l  be  <!.  lite  <ii9  to  >t-rri«M  llietii  ftont  their  cvld 
I11V1..I  ctnciiU.  ty  rui  lunUUtHtol  Ihcir  wcdecessara.' 
—UerUU-y:  To  J'^]^ 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  lind  nnd  bring  bark  game 
which  has  been  Bhot ;  to  act  aa  a  retriever. 

•  re-trlcve',  s.     (Retbtevb.  p.]     A  sacking 

again  ;  a  recover)*,  a  Tc;.j:iiiiing  ;  specif.,  the 
finding  and  recoveiy  of  game  wiiicU  boa  been 
shot. 

**  WsTl  bring  Wax  to  the  r<tri*ee.* 

Bvn  Juiwni:  SUtjtie  of  !f9m%,  IlL  I. 

•  re-trlevo'-ment, «.  [  i  :ng.  «in*r€;  -men/.) 
'iiie  ;ict  of  rctiieving;  lUu  sUto  of  bciug  re- 
trieved ;  retrievab 

re-trieV-^r,  s.    [Eng.  rrtrtei<e);  -er.) 

•  1.  Ord,  Lang. :  One  who  retiievca. 

2.  Zoology  £  Sportiitg : 

(1)  The  name  given  to  the  cross  between  the 
Newfoundland  dog  and  the  Better,  or  the 
Water-spauiel,  enijdoyed  in  retrieving  game. 
The  usual  colour  ts  Vihu.k,  but  r*trievcj»  are 
fiequently  seen  of  a  pure  liver  colour. 

<2)  Any  dog,  of  wliatevcr  breed,  that  baa 
been  broken  to  retiieve. 

'•  I  am  myself  posaewied  of  a  (Irstrate  r^rUver  of 
that  maligiiid  mce.  tlie  btai-«l(«.~— ^ov rlcA .*  tftWM 
liogt  i  Uporling  Uogt.  \».  »'. 

re-trim',  v.t.     [Pref.  «-,  and  Eng.  «rti»(q.T.).] 

To  ti  uu  aijuin  or  anew. 

•  ret  -ri-ment,  5.  (LaL  retrimeHtVi^  BefUse, 

dregs. 
re-tro-,  ret-ro,  pre/.    (Lat.,  a  comparative 

form  finiii  re-,  red-  =  back.)  A  pielix  in 
wor.ls  fiom  the  Latin,  liignifyiiig  back  or 
backward. 

%  In  words  com}xiunded  with  rttro-,  the 
prefix  is  nsually  pronounced  rc-t'i-,  though 
rc('-ro-  is  often  heard.  The  fli^t  ia  the  better 
form. 

%  Per  rede  et  retro : 

Mvsic :  Retrograde  imitation  (q.T.V 

•  re  tro  dcf ,  r.i.  [Pref.  retro-,  and  Eng. 
act,  V.  ((j.v.).]  'in  act  Ijackwaids  ;  to  act  in  a 
backward  direction  or  in  opposition. 

re-trd-3,c'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  rttro-,  and  Eng. 

uct.o;t(q.v.).] 

1.  Action  backward  or  returned. 

2.  Action  or  operation  on  something  past  or 

preceding, 

ro-tro-Jic'-tivo,  a.     [Fr.  ritroaetif.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Acting  or  designed  to  act  in 
reg:ird  to  things  pa.st;  intended  to  retn>iict; 
capable  of  retroacting ;  opemting  by  returned 

action  ;  retrospective. 

'•  Thf  death  of  Cliil»t  had  a  retroa^l^  efTect  od 
tbom-  that  lived  atid  ilUd  l>er..ro  tbey  w«n  retlMiued. 
—lioUiiubroke:  fragi't^nf,  i 'M. 

2.  Law:  Applied  to  a  law  or  statute  which 
operates  to  nllect,  mal<e  criirtinal,  or  punush- 
able,  acts  done  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  law. 

"A  bill   of  fwhie  and  pennllleB  waa  lntro.tHc«I.  a 

rctronetit^  «Umtc.  to  punluli  the  offi-uec^  which  did 
nut  oxiiit  i\l  thu  time  they  werecouiuillteJ.*' — Uti^n.' 
j/irmoirt,  pL  zL 

re-tro -ftc'-tlvo-y^,  ndv,  (Enc.  retroactive; 
'ly.\  In  a  reiro;ntivc  manner  ;  ny  retniin-tion 
or  returned  action  or  operation ;  retro* 
apcctively. 

ro-tri-ccdo'  (I),  t*.*.  (IjiL  ixfrocerffl,  fWim 
retro-  -  liaek.  and  cedi>  =.  l«  go.l  To  go  or 
nn>vo  bflckwarti ;  to  ruttro,  to  recude. 

ro  tri-^odo'  (2),  v.L  [Ft.  r/(rooVfer.|  To 
coiie  01  gnint  iKick  again  ;  to  rexlore  to  a 
former  statt- :  as,  To  retrocede  an  estate  to  a 
former  owner. 

ro-trA-^od'-^nt,  a.   [JM.  rttm^ina,  pr.  par. 

of  rffmcr«/o  —  lo  retrocr<io  (q.v.).] 

1.  Oni.  Ixtnti.:  Hetrorrding ;  inclined  to 
rctrorrdo  or  recfnie, 

2.  PaihU.:  Disjipi'oaring  fn»m  one  part  of 


boil.  b6^:  poUt.  %6^\\  cat.  90U,  chorus.  9hin.  bonph;  go.  fecm;  thin,  t^hla;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xouophon.  exist,      iiifi. 
-«laii, -tian  =  Shan.   -tion. -sion  =  shiin ; -tlon, -jflon  =  shOa.   -cioua, -tious, -«loas  ^  shtU.    -bio. -dlo,  Ac  -  b^l,  d^ 
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retrocession— retroversion 


the  body  to  reappear  in  another.  The  epithet 
is  specially  applied  by  CuUeii  to  gout  which 
leaves  tlie  extremities  to  atlect  the  stoiuacli, 
or  some  other  inteinal  organ.  It  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  cold  to  a  gouty 
limb. 

re-tro-f  ess'~ldn  (ss  as  sh)  CI).  »•    tl^at.  re- 

trocessus,  pa.  par.  of  retrocedo^  to  retntcede 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  retroceding,  going  back, 
or  receding. 

"Tills  nrttument  la  drawn  (rom  the  sun's  retrO' 
eesti''n."~jJvro :  Immort.  of  the  tioul.  III,  ii.  66. 

^  lictTncession  of  the  equinoxes:  The  Preces* 
6ion  uf  the  equinoxes.     LI'recession,  ^.] 

re-tr6-9ess'-l6n  (ss  as  sh)  (2),  s.  [Pref. 
retro-,  and  Eiig.  ce^ion  (q.v.).]  The  a>.*t  of 
retroceding  or  giving  back  ;  specif.,  in  .Scuta 
Law,  the  lecoiiveyance  of  any  right  by  an 
assignee  back  into  the  person  of  the  cedent, 
who  llms  recovers  his  furiiier  right,  by  being 
the  assignee  of  his  own  assignee. 

re-tro-^ess'-ion-al  (ss  as  sli),  a.  [Eng. 
retrocession:  -nf.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  iu- 
voiviug  retrocession. 

re'-tro-clioir  (cho  as  kw),  s.    [Fret  rrfro-, 
and  Eng.  c/iotr  (q.v.).] 
Arch. :  (See  extract). 

"  Hetrochtitr.—Thc  chapels  and  other  parts  behind 
and  .ibout  the  ki^h  altar  iire  so  Killed,  as.  (or  ex.iinple, 
tlie  Lady  (-'hi^iel  when  s-  ipliiced.  Monks  wliw  were 
iick  or  iufliiii  <'r  those  who  arrive-"  coo  Irtte  to  enter 
the  choir,  were  apiioiiited  to  hear  vhe  aerrice  lit  the 
retrochuirs.~ — Glossary  o/  Ar<JtUecture. 

rc-tro-cop'-u-lant,  a.  [Retrocopulate.] 
Copulating  buckvvard  or  from  behind. 

•  re-tr6-c6p'-u-late,  v.i.  [Pref.  retro-,  and 
Eng.  tvpnliite  (q.v.).]  To  copulate  or  beget 
young  fioiu  behind. 

•  re-tro-cop-u-la'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  r^fro-, 
and  Eng.  copulation  (q.v.).]  Tlie  act  of  leLro- 
copulating. 

"  From  the  nature  of  this  poaltion.  there  ensueth 
ft  neccsoily  of  retrocnuulation." — Brotmte :  i'uijfar 
Mrrours,  bk.  iii.,  cU.  x\iL 

re-trod',  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Retread.] 

•  re-tro-duc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  re(ro=  back- 
ward, and  duclio=.?L  lending,  from  ductus, 
ya.  par.  of  duco  =  to  lead.]  llie  act  of  lead- 
ing oi'  bringing  back. 

pe'-tro-flexed,  a.    [Lat.  retrofUnu,  pa.  par. 
of  retroji'Cio  =  to  bend  back.] 
Bot.:  Reflexed(q.v.). 

re-tro-flex'-ioii  (x  as  ksh)»  s.  [Lat.  retro- 
Jleants.  pa.  par.  of  retroflccto  =  to  bend  back  ; 
retro  =  bat-kward,  and.^/o  =  to  bend.] 

Pathol.  :  The  act  of  l»ending  ;  the  state  of 
being  l)ent  back.  Used  of  the  uterus  when 
it  is  bent  back  at  the  point  where  the  neck 
joins  the  body,  so  as  to  be  shaped  like  a 
common  retort. 

ro'-tro-fract,  re-tro-fract'-ed,  s.  [Pref. 
retro-,  and  Lat.  jractus,  imu  par.  oijrango  =  to 
break.] 

Bot. :  Bent  back  so  as  to  look  as  if  broken  : 
as,  a  retrofract  peduncle. 

•  re-tr6-gen'-er-a-tive»  a.     [Pref.  retro-, 

anil  Eng.  generative  (q.v.).]  Copulating  from 
behind  ;  retrocopiilant, 

re-tro-gra-da'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,   from  Lat. 
retrograda'tus,  pa.  par.  of  retrogrado  =  to  retro- 
grade (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LiL  :  The  act  or  state  of  retrograding  or 
going  backw,-rd ;  retrogression. 

2.  Fig. :  A  movjng  backward  or  toward  an 
inferioi  state;  decline  in  excellence. 

II.  A.-itron. :  The  act  of  moving  lackwards, 
i.e,,  from  east  to  west.     [Retrijorade,  II.  1.] 

"The  Btarrea  themselves  are  thoaght  to  return 
more  speedily  iu  their  re'ronmdntion  than  in  their 
direct  roui-se  forward." — P.  BoUand :  J'linie,  hk.  ii.. 
cb.  xviL 

re'-tro-grade,   *  re-tro-grad,  a.     [Lat. 

retrogmdus  =  going  backward  ;  retrogrudior 
=  to  go  backward:  refro  =  backward,  nnd 
gradior  —  to  go,  to  move  ;  gradus  =  a  step.] 

L  Ordinary  Ixingunge : 

1,  Lit. :  Going  or  moving  backwards. 

"  Two  peomant  Ic  flpures  were  dii^plav'd  .  .  . 
One  wlieu  direct,  and  one  when  ret  o'jritde.'' 

Dryden  :  Palamon  t  jtnnte,  iL  61*. 


•  2.  Figu  rat  ively : 

(1)  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 

"  Till  all  religlou  becomes  retroaradc.' 

Uaniel:  Cioit  IKarf,  VL 

(2)  Opposed,  opposite,  contrary. 

"  It  Is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire." 

Shakeip. .  Uamiet,  1. 1 

XL  TechnicdUy: 

1.  Astron  :  Applied  to  the  motion  of  a 
planet  wlien  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  the  snii  moves  among  the  tixed 
stars,  that  is  to  the  i  igUt  of  an  o\»server  look- 
ing south.  In  other  words,  retrograde  motion 
is  from  east  to  west. 

"  When  Mercury  or  Ventii  Ib  at  th-t  part  of  the 
orbit  which  is  ueare»t  to  the  earlU,  its  iuouod  as  re- 
feiTed  to  tlie  stars  la  retrograde.  .  .  .  So  iu  all  wucs  t3 
that  ol  Mars,  Jupiter.  Saturn.  Uranus.  N>ptunc  and 
the  smaller  plaueU  when  they  are  seen  on  the  side 
opposite  to  tlie  suu.  At  other  times  their  appHieul 
muttons  are  direct  with  respect  to  the  stars."— .dtrj  .- 
Pop.  Agronomy,  p.  12*. 

2.  Bot.  {Of  liairs):  Bent  back  or  down,  in- 
stead of  forward  or  up. 

retrograde  -  development,  «.     [Be- 

TKOGRADfc-MKTAMOBPHOSIS,  J 

retrograde-imitation,  s. 

Music:  A  peculiar  kind  of  imitation  (q.v.), 
so  constructed  that  the  melody  may  be  sung 
bacUwaids  as  well  as  forwards.  'Jhe  idea  v\as 
probably  snggesteil  by  those  oracular  veises 
of  the  ancients,  which  may  be  read  backwards 
or  forwards  without  injury  to  the  words  or 
the  metre. 

retrograde-metamorphosis,  $. 

1.  Lot.  :  '1  he  retain  of  the  fuliolar  organs  of 
a  I'lant  to  a  lown-  member  of  the  .seiies,  as  of 
a  bract  to  a  Tliage  leaf,  a  sepal  to  a  biact 
or  to  a  foliage  leiif,  4c. 

2.  ZooL :  A  term  n^ed  of  an  animal,  which, 
as  it  approaches  maturity,  becomes  less  per- 
fectly organized  than  would  be  expected  from 
its  early  stages  and  known  lelation^hips. 

re'-tro-grade,  v.i.  kt.     [Lat.  retrogradior ; 

Ft.  ret ro-j fader.]     [Rrtboguade,  a.] 

A.  Intraiu. :  To  go  or  move  backward  ;  to 
decline. 

"  The  race  and  period  of  all  things  ht;re  Is  to  turn 
things  uioie  pi'cuiiiatical  and  nire.  and  uut  tu  retro- 
grade £rom  iJueuLuatical  to  that  which  la  deuee."— 
Oacon. 

•  B.  Trant. :  To  cause  to  go  or  move  back- 
ward. 

re-tro-grad-ing.  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Retuo- 

GRAI>E,  v.] 

re'-tro-grad-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  retrograd- 
ing;  -ly.}    \iy  retrograde  motiou. 

t  re'-tro-gress,  s.    [Retrogression.]   Going 

backward  ;  deterioration,  decline. 

"  P^osTess  111  bulk,  couiplexity.  or  activity.  Involves 
retro'jreis  iu  fertility,"— i/.  Spencer,  In  AntMndaU. 

re-tro-gress'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  as  if 
fr<iiu  ii  LAt,  rctrogre^io,  Ironi  rttrogresAiis,  pa. 
par.  oi  rctrogrMlior  =  to  retrograde  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Ixing.  :  The  act  or  state  of  going  or 
moving  backwards. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  .4sfron. ;  The  same  as  Retroobadation. 

"The  account,  established  uix)ii  the  rise  aud  descent 
of  the  stars.  «ui  he  no  reasuuable  rule  unto  distant 
nations,  Hud  bj  reasou  of  their  rrtrogreaion,  but  t«iu- 
ptimry  unto  auy  one." — Browne :  i'tJgar  Errourt, 
tk.  vL,  cIl  iii. 

2.  Biol. :  Retrograde  metamorphosis  (q.v.). 

re-tro-gress'-ive,  a.     [Fr.  retrogressif] 

I.  Lit. :  Going  or  moving  backward  ;  retro- 
gTiide. 

II.  Fig.:  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state  ;  deteriorating. 

re-tro-gress'-ive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  retrogress- 
ire;  -ly.]  In  a  retrogressive  manner;  by  re- 
trogitide  motion. 

*  re-tro-ming'-en-yy,  s.  [Eng.  retromin- 
gen{t);  -ci/.J  The  act,  state,  or  habit  of  dis- 
charging the  urine  backward. 

"The  last  foundation  was  refr''m{n90ncy.'*—0ro4nu.* 
Vuiijur  Errourt,  bk-  liL,  ch.  xviL 

•  re-tro-ming'-ent,  a,  &  s.  [Lat.  retro  = 
bacUw;ird,  and  viingens,  pr.  par.  of  miTipo  = 
to  make  water.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Discharging  the  urine  back- 
wards. 

B.  As  suhst. :  An  animal  which  discharges 
the  urine  backwartls. 

"  Fxcept  it  be  in  retromi-ngentt.  and  Kuch  as  couple 
backwHTU." — Itrovme:  Vuigar  Errourt.  bk.  lii..cti.  ivU. 


•  re-tro-miagf-ent-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  rttro- 
Tfiingent;  -ly.]    In  a  retromingent  uiauner. 

re-tro-phar-yng'-S-al,  a.  [Pret  retro-, 
and  Eng.  pharyn-jeal  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  t'.:c  hinder  part 
of  the  i>haryiix.  U^eA  spec,  of  retrnplaryn- 
geal  abscess.  wlMch  forms  in  some  infants,  or 
moie  rai-ely  in  adults,  between  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  mnsclea  of 
tlie  anterior  part  ol  the  ,';piiie.  It  generally 
requires  surgical  treatment. 

re-trS-pin'-na,   s.     [Pref.  retro-f  and  r^t. 

pinna  =  a  fin.)" 

Ichthy.  ;  Kew  Zealand  Smelt ;  a  genna  ot 
Salmonidre,  with  one  species,  JUtropinnm 
richardsonii.     [Osmerus.] 

•  ro-tro-piils'-ive.  a.  [Pref,  retro-,  and 
En-^.  puisive  (q.v.).j  Driving  backwards,  re- 
pelling. 

rc-trorss',  a.    [Lat.  retrorsus,  for  retrovertus, 
from  retro-  =  bncUwaids,  and  versus,  pa.  par. 
of  verto  =  to  tuin.] 
Lot. :  Turned  backwards, 

re-trorse'-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  retrorse;  -ly.]  In 
a  backward  direction. 

•  re'-tro-spect,  v.i.  [RirmospEcr,  $.]  To 
look  back  ;  to  affect  what  is  past. 

re'-tro-spect,  s.  [I,r.t.  retrospectus,  from 
r^fro  =  baik  wards,  and  spec  to  =  to  look.]  A 
lookiiif:  b.ick  on  things  past;  acuiiteiuplation 
or  review  of  the  past. 

"  Short  as  in  retrotpect  the  journey  seems.' 

Coiv}irr  ;  Ta*k,  vL  Ifc 

re-tro-spec'-tion,  s.    [Retrosprct,  s.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  looking  back  on  tilings  past; 
retrospect, 

"(SlieJ  with  the  refrogpectiou  Iotcs  to  dwelt 
And  soothe  the  sotToiva  of  her  taet  fHreweU.* 

Ili/rmt  :  Childuh  /iecittecliotu. 

2.  The  faculty  of  looking  back  on  things  past 

re-tro-spect'-ive,  a.    [Eng.  retrospect;  -ictj 

1.  Looking  back  on  things  past ;  taking  a 
retrospeit. 

"  In  vain  the  s.'ige.  with  ri'tratj'ectwe  eve. 
Would  from  the  apparent  Wlmt  cumlinle  the  Why.* 
Po/>e  :  J/ora!  /■:ia(1!/i,  1,  ». 

2.  Having  reference  to  things  past  or  done ; 
retroatiive. 

■■  It  is  fUwAya  to  be  remembered  that  retrntjwtivt 
le^slutiuii  Is  luid  111  iiiiiii.i(.le  only  when  it  iitTectfl  the 
eulistautive  law.     Si.tntea  cientiii^   new  criuio,  or 


increasing  the  punislmietit  of  old  crimes,  on^lit  in  do 
c-ue  to  be  retronnctire.  But  Etatutes  whidi  merely 
alter  the   |ir<<c^mire.  if  they  nro  In  MieniStlves  good 


stUutes.  ouglit  to  be  retro»pe<Uiee.' — MacaxUag:  BtiL 
Eng.,  ch-  xxlii. 

re-tro-spect'-ive-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  reinsptt>- 
tiie ;  -ly.]  In  a  retrospective  manner;  by 
way  of  retrospect. 

re-trd-u'-ter-ine,  a.    [Pref.  retro-,  and  Eng. 

uteihie.^ 

Pathol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  uterus  :  as,  rttr</uterinc  hiematucele. 

re-tro-vac-^in-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  tetro-,  and 
Eng.  vcLCcinaiioiu] 

Pathol. :  Tlie  aet  of  vaccinating  a  cow  with 
lynijili  passed  tlirougli  a  huinan  body,  or  vac- 
cinating a  human  subject  witii  lymph  d<;rived 
fioin  a  cow  which  had  been  inu'-ulat-'d  with 
vaccine  matter  from  the  huinan  suliject,  or 
with  lymph  (from  a  huinan  sul-jict)  that  had 
been  passed  tlnough  the  cow,  reti-ansferred  to 
the  human  body,  and  t;iken  Again  to  the  cow 
nt  the  fifth,  nint  teent»,  or  other  remove,  as  in 
the  expeiiinents  of  Ceely  {Setiton  :  ilaiidbook 
of  Vaccin.).  Given  good'lyinph,  the  result  is 
as  satisfactory  as  tiiat  oblained  by  ordi- 
nary vacrination,  and,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man Commission  on  Variination,  1S84-5,  ifc 
would  be  impossible  to  transmit  syphili.s  from 
lyinjih  obtained  by  any  of  the  methods  of 
retrovaccination.  Animal  lymph,  on  this 
ground  L-hiefly.  has  been  reconmieiided  by  the 
Gennan  Go\ernuient  to  supersede  the  use  of 
human  lymph. 

*  re'-tro-vene,  a.  [Lat.  retro  —  backwards, 
and  venio  =t'j  come.]  Tximed  back,  inclined 
backwards. 

"  Getting  mised  up  with  these  retroven'-  t«etl» 
whicli  so  i^esprinUeapike'BUiouth."— /"UAinffGowO*. 
Jail.  30.  Itt66. 

re-tro-ver'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  retro  —  back- 
wards, nnd  versio  =  a  turning;  vt:)'''=  to 
turn]  A  turning  or  falling  backwards:  as, 
retroversion  of  the  uterus. 


©te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  Cither;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


retrovert— retziaceaa 
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*  re'-tro-vert,  v.t.  [Lat.  retro  —  backwards, 
ftDtl  verto  =  to  iQin.J    To  turo  back. 

•  re'-tro-vert,  s.  [Retbovert,  u.I  One  who 
r  turns  to  his  original  creed  ;  a  person  recon- 
verted. 

•re-trude',  v.t.  (Lat.  retmdo,  from  r«- = 
ba'.'k,  and  ti-udo  =  to  push.]  To  push  or  thrust 
back. 

"  A  point  the  line  doth  ronnfully  retrud« 
Fruiu  iiifliiitfl  proctniic  ;  >it«  dulb  Cduflne 
Till!  |>oliit;  tftke  eito  away.  It's  Htmieht  «  apurk 
ulvloe."      J/ar«.  0/ the  ifoul,  pL  ii..  bK.  tL.ciL 

rS-truse',  a.  fLat  retrusus,  pa.  par.  of  re- 
tnido  =  t»»  ictriiue  (q.v.).]    Hidden,  abstruse. 

•*  L«t  DB  eiKiulre  DO  ftirther  Int^  things  retrtue  and 
hid  than  wc  liive  nuthuhty  fr^.in  t!ip  sncred  Scriji- 
turea."— /iTtrywooct.  Uierarchie  of  AivjeU.  p.  U  U6K). 

r€t'-ter-J^,  rSt-tor-y,  s.  [Eng.  ret;  -ery.] 
A  I'lace  where  llax  is  rt;tted  ;  a  retting. 

"  Buch  prep^mtlons  will  be  rjuried  on  In  eatablidh- 
meiit*  to  Iw  cnlled  rettorifi." —Morning  Chronicle. 
March  11,  1859,  p.  L 

rSt'-tl,  s.     [Hind,  rati.]    (See  the  compound.) 

rettl- weights,  s.  pi  Tlie  smnll  egti-shajied 
see'ia  of  Abru»  prcaiiorius,  used  as  weights  in 
Hindustan.    IAbbl's.] 

'Stt'-ing,  s.    [Ret.) 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  stoepins  flax  or 
hemp,  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the  fibre 
frnm  the  boon  and  woody  iiortions  by  the 
softening  of  the  gummy  portion  whicli  binds 
them.  Dew  retting  is  accomjilisljed  by  ex- 
pnsinjj  the  flux  stalks  to  the  wciither,  without 
eteepiPig,  the  sun,  thowers,  and  air  mtting  the 
woody  portion  niul  wasliing  away  the  mucil- 
age.    Also  railed  Rotting. 

2.  A  place  where  flax  is  retted  ;  a  rettery. 

•re  tiind',  v.f.  fLat.  re/unrfo.  from  «-=  back, 
and  tundo  =  to  beat ;  8p.  rttUTulir.] 

1.  To  blunt  or  turn,  as  the  edge  of  a  weapon. 

"To  quench  nnd  dlaslpat«  the  force  of  any  stroke 
that  ahull  >«  denit  It,  nn<t  rotund  tho  edt'o  of  aoy 
ireApon."— /I'aj/  /  On  tha  Crttaf"",  pt.  il. 

2.  To  make  dull  or  obtuse  ;  to  dull. 

"Thla  Itnionnt  and  conceited  confldenco  of  both 
may  be  rttunUeU  mid  confuted  from  hcncet"— Cui/- 
wortA .'  Intetl.  Sj/ttem.  p.  627. 

rS-tum'  (1)  •  re-toume,  •  re-tame,  vX 

il  t.  |Fr.  retou)  ner,  frnm  re-  =  back,  aint  tour- 
■ntr  =  to  turn  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  retomar  ;  Ital.  ri- 
tornare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  back  ;  to  come  or  go  back  to 
the  same  place. 

*•  Vowe-l  never  to  returns  agfiln 
Till  bliii  alive  or  dead  «ho  di.l  Invent* 

Sfjciiter :  F.  «..  IIL  T.  10. 

2.  To  revert ;  to  p:iss  back, 

"Now  ahnll  the  kiii){Jom  return  to  the  h^uBo  of 
Davld."-I  hingt  xU.  20. 

8.  To  come  or  pass  back  into  a  former  state. 

**  Aleinmler  died.  Alexander  waa  hurled,  Aloxandor 
Teturii4tK  Into  iXwit.'  —  ShnkeiLp.  :  Hamlrt,  v.  1. 

4.  To  appear  or  begin  again  alter  a  periodical 
revolution. 

"  Thni  with  the  yew 
Beaaona  rrtum.  but  not  to  me  relurm 
Day,  or  the  Awoet  nppruach  of  tv'n  or  mom.' 

MUton:  P.  Z.,1IL4L 

6.  To  come  again  ;  to  revisit. 
6.  To  go  back  to  a  subject ;  to  speak  again 
of  a  Hubjt'i  I  laid  aside  for  a  time  ;  to  recui'. 

"  But,  to  return  to  the  vone»."—Sfiakeip. :  Lovtti 
i,at>-ur'$  Lott.  fv    2. 

•  1.  To  answer,  to  reply. 

**  Thuj  the  king  retumt." 

Sh.tkK»p,  :  Richard  II..  111.  S. 

•8.  To  retort,  to  recriiniiinte. 

"If  you  are  a  innIlclin-«  reader,  you  rtitum  wi>on 
ine,  that  1  alTect  to  bo  thought  more  Impartl&l  thau  I 

B.  Tranaitivt: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

h  To  bring  or  carry  back ;  to  give  l>ack. 

"  I  wMI  mnVe  myaelt  known  to  Demlemoiift :  If  nho 

win  ttturii  II y  Jewcla.  1  wlU  give  over  luy  •ult,"— 

Bf'akt$t>.:  Otheilo.  Iv.  3. 

2.  Tu  Bend  back. 

"She  return*  thU  ring  to  yon.  air;  yon  might  have 
BKved  me  my  i-altia.  u>  hHV*  takan  ttaway  yniin(.-lf,"— 
Bhaketp.  .    Twft/lh  MaM.  II.  2. 

3.  To  repay  •  aa,  To  rrtum  borrowed  money. 

4.  To  give  In  rcconiponso  or  requital ;  to 
reqinto. 

"  Thy  I.^irfl  thnll  rrtum  thy  wIckedoeM  npon  thine 
own  lieAit,"-  1  Snigi  11  44, 

6.  To  carry  or  lake  back  In  reply  ;  to  report. 

"Shall  I  return  lh\n  ni>nv»<r  U'  th^  Vlngt" 

ShiikeifK.-  I  //<■(,.#  IK.  Iv  a 


6.  To  give  back  in  reply  ;  to  answer. 

7.  To  send,  to  transmit. 

"iDBtend  of  a  ahlp,  ha  would  lery  money,  and  r«fupn 
the  same  to  the  treiuurvr  for  lila  umjuaty**  uae." — 
Clarendon:  But.  Hetieilion, 

8.  To  cast  or  hurl  back. 

"  I  return  the  lie."  Shaketp.  :  PeHcJei.  IL  5. 

9.  To  play  or  throw  back  :  a-s,  To  return  a 
ball  in  cricket  to  the  bowicr. 

10.  To  render  back  to  a  tribunal  or  to  an 
office. 

11.  To  render,  as  an  account,  to  a  superior ; 
to  report  oflioially  ;  to  give  a  list  or  return  of. 

"  Proljftbly  one  fourth  part  more  'Med  of  the  plogae 
th&n  M9  rclameU.  "—Oraunt :  Bill    -f  SlurtalUy. 

12.  To  elect,  as  a  member  uJ  Parliament. 

"  They  went  In  a  body  to  the  poll :  and  when  they 
returned,  tlie  honour.ible  Sanmel  Sluiiikey.  o(  Slmu- 
key  HaJl,  wus  reiumed  also."— /JuAena  ^  PickwirJi, 
cb.  xtil. 

n.  Cards :  To  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit 
as  has  been  played  by  one's  partner  before. 

"  At  the  end  of  every  hnnd,  Hias  Doto  would  enquire 
.  .  .  why  Mr.  flckwick  hiul  not  returned  that  dl^ 
jaouiL'—Dickeita :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxzv. 

re-tum'  (2X  v.t.  or  i.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
turiif  V.  (q.v.).]     To  turn  a^in. 

"  And  anxiouM  [helpless  as  he  lies  and  bare) 
Turns  .md  refunu  her.  wltti  a  iiiother'a  care." 

Pope:  Bamer :  Jtiaii  xviL  t. 

re-tum',   •re-toume,    •re-tume,  s. 

(Reiurn  (1),  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  returning  (intransitive),  or  of 
coming  or  going  back  to  the  same  place. 

'*  The  hopes  of  yonr  reCum." 

Dryden:  Ooid;  lUttamorphoiea^iii. 

2.  The  act  of  appearing  or  beginning  again 
after  a  periodical  revolution. 

"  At  the  return  o(  tho  year,  the  king  of  Byrla  will 
come  up  aguiiiat  theo."—  1  Aingi  xx.  2'i. 

*  3.  A  revolution,  a  vicissitude. 
"Weapons  hardly  fall  under  mie:   yet  even  they 

have  rcli-.mt  and  vicissitudes;  fur  ordnnnoe  Wiu 
known  In  the  city  of  the  Oxidracea  in  Indite  ivnd  It 
what  the  dlai-edouiima  called  thunder  and  llgbtuuitc. " 
—tiacon :  Ettayi. 

4.  The  act  of  returning  (transitive),  or  of 
giving  or  sending  back  ;  a  giving  or  rendering 
back;  repayment,  recompense,  requital. 

"  Host  fair  return  of  greetings  and  deslreii." 

Ahaketfi. :  BamUt.  11.  2. 

5.  The  act  of  returning,  throwing,  or  play- 
ing back  a  hall,  in  cricket,  tennis,  &c. 

"Mr.  Walker  mnde  a  very  hrllltaut  rrtum  off  the 
tinibijiir.'— /'VeW,  Juno  19,  lesa. 

6.  'riie  act  of  returning  or  electing  as  a 
member  of  Congress. 

7.  Tho  state  of  being  returned  or  elected  as 
a  member  of  Congress. 

"  ailford,  where  ao  prominent  »  Radical  has  failed 
to  secure  hla  rfl(um."—/Ja(/i/  Telcf/rapft,  Nov.  26.  188S. 

8.  That  which  is  returned  : 

(1)  A  repayment  or  payment;  reimburse- 
ment. 

"  I  do  expect  rrtum 
Of  thrice  three  tlmea  the  value  of  this  1m>i>i1.~ 

ShaJce$p. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  L 

•  (2)  An  answer. 

*'  U  my  father  renilT  ff\lr  r**u*rpL" 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  IL  4, 

(3)  An  account,  or  oflicial  or  formal  report 
of  an  action  prnfoimed,  of  a  duty  discharged, 
of  facts  or  statistics  or  the  like;  specif.,  in 
the  plural,  a  set  of  tabulated  atatistii-s  pre- 
paied  by  order  of  some  authority  for  general 
information. 

"The  return)  yet  to' he  received  from  the  borouch 
constltiieiicloa  at  present  iiiniolled.'"—/>«(/j(  Tflrgraph, 
July  0,  188«. 

(4)  Tlie  profit  on  labour,  on  an  investment, 
an  adventure,  ntxlcrt^aking,  or  the  like. 

9.  A  return-ticket  Oi-v.). 

10.  A  return-match  (q.v.). 

11.  {PL):  A  kind  of  light-coloured  and  mild 
tobacco  made  from  the  young  leaves  of  tho 
plant. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  Tlie  continuation  of  a  moulding, 
projection,  kv..  In  an  oppowit^i  or  dUVrrent 
direction  ;  a  side  or  part  whicrb  fults  away 
from  tho  front  of  a  straight  work.    {GwiU.) 

2.  Fnrt.:  One  of  tho  turnings  and  windings 
of  a  gallery  leading  to  a  mine. 

3.  Lniv: 

(1)  The  rendering  back  or  delivery  of  a  writ, 
precept,  or  execution  to  the  proper  ofllfcr  or 
•onrt ;  tho  cerllllcnto  of  the  olllcer,  stating 
what  he  has  done,  endorsed  ;  tho  aiMidlng 
back  of  a  commission,  with  the  cortillcat«  of 
the  commissioners. 


eluded   tu   their 


(2)  The  day  on  which  the  defendant  is 
ordered  to  appear  in  court,  an<l  the  uheriff  in 
Ut  bring  in  the  writ,  and  report  his  proceed- 
ings ;  a  day  in  bank. 

4.  Mining:  The  air  which  ascends  after 
passing  through  the  workings  of  a  coal-mine. 

U  (1)  Clause  of  return: 

Scots  Ixtw:  A  clause  bv  which  the  granter 
of  a  right  makes  a  particular  diutiin-lion  of  it. 
and  provides  that  in  a  certain  event  it  shaL 
return  to  himself. 

(2)  Returns  of  a  trejich: 

Fort. :  Tho  various  turnings  and  winding! 
which  fonn  the  lines  of  a  trench. 

*  return-ball,  s.  A  ball  used  as  a  pla/ 
thing.  It  is  held  by  a  piece  of  elastic,  so  aft 
to  make  it  return  to  the  hand  from  which  lb 
is  thrown. 

retum-chalse,  t.     A  chaise  retamin^ 

from  Us  de.stinaLion  empty, 

retara-day,  s. 

Law:  The  same  as  Return,  «.  II.  3  (2). 

retum-matclL,  s.  A  second  match  or 
game  plived  by  the  same  sides  (»f  players,  to 
give  tla-  defr;itod  players  their  revenge. 

retumshock,  s.    [Shock,  j 

return-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  issued  by 
railway  or  steamboat  companies,  coach 
proprietors,  Ac,  for  tlie  doul'le  jnumey,  out 
and  back,  generally  at  a  reduced  fare. 

retum-valve,  s.  a  valve  which  opens 
to  nlli)W  reflux  of  a  fluid  under  cerl^iin  con- 
ditions. In  some  cases  it  is  merely  im  over- 
flow-valve which  allows  excess  of  liquid  to 
return  to  a  leservoir. 

re-tum' -a-We,  a.   [Enp.  rrittm(l),  v. ;  -able.] 

I,  Ord.  Imjuj.  :  Cai)able  of  being  returned 
or  restored  ;  proper  to  be  returned  or  rendered. 

auch   proportion  of  them  (If  anv)  as  is  In. 
their  Del  Incomes  returnable  lur  income 
UlX.  —ttailg  Aewa.  Jiui.  S8.  1886. 

II.  Iaiw  :  Ivegally  required  to  be  returned, 
delivered,  given,  or  rendered. 

"The  same  procedure  will  be  ordered  npon  thb 
occwl..!.,  BO  that  the  writa  will  l>e  returnable  oa  D«o. 
2a-— AnVy  Telegraph.  Nov.  ifl.  I8as. 

ro-tum'-er,  s.  [Eng.  return  (l),  v. ;  -tr.] 
One  who  returns  ;  one  who  repays  or  remits 
money. 

"  The  chapmen,  that  give  highest  for  this,  can  make 
most  profit  )>y  it,  and  those  are  the  reiurftm  of  oor 
iuouvy.'~/,>cke. 

re-tum'  ing,  %>r.  jxxr.  or  a.    tRETiinN(l),  v.) 

retumlng-offlcor,  s.  The  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  returns  to  writs,  precepts, 
juries,  Ac.  ;  the  preriding  oflicer  at  on  election, 
who  returns  the  i)ersons  duly  elected. 

*  re-turn' -iSss,  •  re-tum -lesso.  a.  (Eng, 
return,  a.  ;  -less.]    Admitting  of  no  return. 

"  All  my  friends. 
I  knew  ma  well  ahonid  make  retumteue  end*. 

Chnpntan  :  B"mer  ;  Odytmg  xUL 

re-tuse',  a.     (Lat  retusus,  pa.  par.  of  retundo 

=  t<)  blunt.]    (Retund.) 

Bot.  :  Very  blunt ;  terminating  in  a  round 
end,  the  centre  of  whic-li  is  depressed,  as  tho 
leaf  of  Vaxxinium  Vitis  idaxi. 

"  re-tyre,  w.  &  «.    [Retire.] 

rotz-b&n'-yite,  s.  [From  Retzbanya,  Hun- 
gary, where  found;  suIF.  -Ue  {Afm.);  Qer. 
re-:banyit.) 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  of  a  lead-gray 
colour.  Hardness,  2!i ;  sp.  gr.  fl-;i.  Aa 
analysis  yichlcd  :  sulphur,  ll-9;i;  ^<ygon, 
714;  bismuth,  3838;  lead,  8601;  silver, 
1-93;  copper,  4*22  =  99-61. 

r8tr'-i-%,  ».  (Named  after  Anders  Johan 
Hetzius,'  Pntfessor  of  Natural  History  in  tho 
University  of  Lund.) 

1.  Hot. :  The  typical  genos  of  the  ordar 
Rct7,iacea3(q.v.'). 

2.  Paliront. :  a  grnus  of  SpirifeHdie.  Tha 
shell  is  ptinetatc,  shaped  like  that  of  T'-ro- 
bratnla.  the  Interior  with  diverging  shelly 
spii-i'H.  Known  si>ccloa  about  60,  from  Europe 
and  America. 

t  ritl  I  0'-o6-»,  .1.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat  reUi(a); 
pi.  ad.j.  sulT.  -or/n-.] 


I 

i>  >  .:  An  order  of  plants  with  the  ctmm(V 
.rrsof  Si>liina(i'n>.  but  with  a  dltferent  habit. 
lii-nera  two,  species  tliroe,  all   from  South 

Africa. 


b$U.  h6^ ;  p^t,  J6^1 ;  oat,  9011.  ohoms.  9Mn,  ben«h ;  go,  ^ezn ;  thin,  ^hls ;  sin,  af ;  eirpoot,  Xonopfaon,  e:^t.    ph  =  C 
-dan»  -tlon  ~  sh^n.    -tlon,  -alon  =^  shiin;  -(ton*  -^on  -  zliiin.    -olous,  -tloost  -alooa  =  aliOjs.    ~ble,  -dlo,  Ac  ~  b^  d^L 
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retzite— revelation 


ret2'-ite,5,    [After  Retzi(ns);  suff.-i'efWin.).] 
Jlfiu. ;  Tlie  same  as  ^Edi:lkorsite  (q.v.). 

re-un-ion  (i  as  y)» s.    [Pref.  r«.,  and  Eng. 

union  (q.v.).] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  reuniting;  the  state  of  being 
reimito'I  ;  a  sefond  union  or  cuniiug  together 
after  separation  or  discord. 

"  I  coinisi-I  'hee  hv  fortitivie  to  seek 
Ourl'k-daJ  reunion  In  tlie  sliaJcs  below. "" 

WoriUuro^th :  lAiaUamia. 

2.  A  nieetint;  or  festive  patl:ering,  as  of 
ft-icnds,  associates,  or  members  of  a  society, 

re-n-nito',  r.f.  &  i.  [Pref.  r©-,  a^d  Eng.  unite 
(q."v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1  To  nntte  ngain  or  afr;«h  ;  to  join  again 
after  separation. 

"  Th«  line  of  CTmrlei  the  Qreftt 
Waa  reuniCaU  U>  tlie  cn>wn  of  Frjuiue." 

.•!'n^i«/>.      Ueiir^/  V..  t.  i. 

2.  To  reconcile  or  bring  together  after  vai  i- 
ance. 

B.  Tntmns.:  To  become  united  again;  to 
join  and  coliere  again. 

Te-U-mt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Reunite.] 

•  re-U-nit'-ed-ljF,  adv.  [Eng.  reunited ; -ly.] 
In  a' reunited  manner, 

•  re-U-ni'-tlon,  s.  [T*ref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  uni- 
tiou  (c\.v,).'\  A  second  or  repeated  union;  a 
reunion. 

"  I  believe  the  resurrectioo  of  the  bod;,  nod  its  re- 
ttniiirtn  with  ihe  fi^xil'— limitchbutl :  On  the  Sew 
Tetlament  TrantfaCion,  p.  W. 

•  re-urge',  v.t.  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  urge 
(q.v.).]     To  urge  again. 

re'-iis,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law:  A  defendant. 

renss'-ine  (eu  as  oi),  s.    [After  Reuas ;  aaflf. 
■in€{Min.) ;  Ger.  reussia.] 
Jl/irt. :  An  impure  mirabilite  (q.v.). 

renss'-in-its  (eu  nsoi),  s.  [Pref.  reussin; 
Butf.  -i,'3  (.Uin.).] 

Min. :  A  rpsin  having  the  composition 
C4oU5g03.    Named  by  Dana. 

Pe-vac'-ci-nate,  v.t.  [Prpf.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vaccintite  (q.v.),]  To  vaccinata  again,  or  a 
second  time. 

re-vac-9i-na'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vacciimtion  (q.v.).] 

M&I.  :  The  process  of  repeating  yirimary 
vaccination  ;it  about  tlie  aiixe  of  pnbcity,  and 
again  perliaps  in  tlie  cuuise  of  life  if  small- 
pox is  jircviilcnt..  Tbe  protection  fmm  vaccin- 
atiuD  was  originally  belicvod  to  lost  a  lifetime, 
but  levaccinaiion  isnowconsidored  advisable  in 
case  of  danger  of  inlection.  It  is  not  nnnsnal 
fur  a  vaccinated  person  to  tako  sninll-prx,  and 
even  to  die  fiom  it,  but  it  is  maintained  tbat 
revaccination  gives  imnmnily.  One  I'bysician 
reports  only  ono  dcatli  in  ituuO  ( ases  tif  revac- 
cination. Fonrtcon  years  is  Ibo  proper  ago 
recognized  by  S"  me  governments,  but  tbo 
Gernuin  Medical  Ctimmission  recommends  ten, 
or  nut  later  ilian  twelve,  us  tbo  pioper  ago  for 
revaccination.     [Vaccination.] 

rSv-a-len'-ta, «.  [Ervalenta.)  (See  com- 
pound.) 

revalenta-arabica,  s.    [Lentil.] 

•  re-va-le3'-9«n5e,  s.  [Eng.  revaksren^t) ; 
-ce.]    The  quality  or  state  of  biung  revalescent. 

•  re-va-les'-YCnt,  n.  [Lat,  revalesrenx.  pr. 
par.  ni  revale^co  :  re-=aiiain,  and  vlescn,  in- 
cept- of  tytleo=to  be  well.]  Beginning  to 
grow  well  or  to  recover. 

Pe-val-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
valuafinn  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  revaluing ;  a 
aecoud  or  fresh  valuation. 

"A  r^ttn'tuition  in  the  l.-uidlortl'a  faTour." — f^etd, 
Jan.  30. 1SS6. 

re-val'-ue,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  raZue,  v. 
(q.v.).]  '  To  value  again  or  anew. 

•  re-vamp',  v.t  [Pref.  r«-,  and  Eng.  vamp 
(q.v.).]    To  \anip.  mend,  or  patch  up  again. 

•rove,  s.    [Reevi.] 


fi)Td*Jiire,  A.D.  1150.) 


•  reve-land,  s. 

Law:  Sncli  l;md.  as  ba^nng  reverted  to  the 
king  after  the  death  of  bis  tliane.  wlio  harl  it 
for  life,  was  not  :ifter\vants  granted  out  to 
jiny  by  the  king,  hut  rein^iinod  in  charge,  upon 
the  account  of  tlie  reeve  or  bailitfof  the  manor. 

*  reve  (1),  v.t,    [Reave.J 

*  reve  ("2),  v.i.  [Fr.  rcvcr.]  [Reverie.]  To 
dream,  to  muse. 

re-veal',  *  re-vele,  v.t.  [Fr.  rev^Aer,  from 
\j3X,  revelo=^to  unveil,  to  iliaw  baek  a  veil: 
re- =  back,  and  fW/ini^a  veil;  ap.  L  Port. 
revelar  ;  Ital.  rtreZun;.] 

1.  To  nnveil ;  to  make  known  ;  to  disclose, 
as  -;ometbiiig  secret,  private,  or  concealed  ;  to 
divulge  ;  to  lay  open. 

"  The  heaveu  ali.ill  reveal  hU  iniquity." — Job  xx.  27. 

2.  Snecif.  :  To  disclose  or  make  kno^vn,  as 
something  which  could  not  be  known  without 
divine  or  supernatural  instruction. 

"  Take  leave  of  nature's  God.  And  (?.>cl  revftrd." 

Cowper  :  Prog-eas  of  Srror,  69L 

re-veal',  s.    [Re- 
veal, v.] 

•1.  Ord.Lann.: 
The  act  of  reveal- 
ing; A  revelation. 
2.  Cnrp.  <t  ^fa• 
son. :  The  verti- 
cal return  or  side 
of  an  ai»erture, 
chimney,  door- 
way, or  window. 
In  a  chiTiiney  it 
is  equivalent  to 
the  jamb,  or, 
when  bevelled, 
the  coving.  In 
windows  the  re- 
veal is  the  out- 
side-return,    or 

the  space  between  the  vindow-ftame  and  the 
exterior  arris. 

rS-veal'-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  mvnl;  ■<ihlc.] 
Capable  of  being  revealed  ;  fit  to  be  revealed. 

re-veal'-a-Wo-ness,  s.  [Eng.  revealahle ; 
•npss.]  The  quality  or  state  uf  being  reveal- 
able. 

re-vealed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Reve.vl,  v.] 

revealed-law,  s.  Tlic  divine  law.  (Bhfck- 
stone.) 

revealed-religlon,  5.  Religion  founded 
on  revelation,  as  opposed  to  natural  religion. 
[Evidence,  II  3.] 

re-veal' -er,  s.  [Eng.  rfveal,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  reveals,  discloses,  or  makes 
known  ;  a  diselnsi-r. 

"  Your  God  13  R  Gild  of  gods,  and  n  Lord  of  kings, 
uid  &  revealer  ot  aecreta.'—  Daniel  ii.  47. 

*  re-vcal'-ment,  s.  fKng.  reveal;  -ment.]  Tbe 
act  of  revealing  ;  revelation. 

"This  Is  one  reason  why  O-xl  permits  no  mfiny 
hetniins  luinlftie*  to  be  conce.i't<l  here  on  e.irtli.  l>e- 
canse  lie  iutf-ndsto  dignify  tii.it  cUy  with  tlie  rmeai- 
nieW  of  tbetu,"— SoufA  .■  Sermotw,  vol.  vii..  ser.  la 

*  re-veg'-G-^^te,  v.i.  fPref.  re-,  and  Eng, 
vegetate  (q.v.).]  To  vegetiite  anew  or  u  second 
time. 

reveille  (as  re-va-ye'),  reveillle,  s.    [Fr. 

reveil  {O.  Vr.' resveil)  r=  a  hnnfs-np,  from  rc- 
vUJrr  (O.  Fr.  resveiller)=  to  awake,  from  re- 
(=  Lat,  re-)  =  again,  nnd  O.  Fr.  esvelUer)  =  to 
waken,  from  a  Low  Lat.  exvinilo,  from  I^t. 
ex-  =  out,  and  vinih  =  to  wake,  to  watch, 
from  vigil  =  wakefid.] 

Music:  A  signal  by  l»cat  of  drum,  bujile 
sound,  or  otherwise,  to  give  notice  that  it 
is  time  for  soldiers  to  rise,  and  for  sentinels 
to  forbear  challenging. 

"  Sliortly  after  the  rmn" '  ™.-»s  somided.  %iid  every 
miui  tu  cump  wus  astir." — Field,  April  t.  isis. 

rev'-el(l),  v.i.    [Revel,  s.] 

1.  To  feast  with  boisterous  merriment ;  to 
cai-ouse. 

"  Return  unti  thy  tathera  house. 
And  re»«I  it  a*  hnvelvn*  the  ln."«t." 

Shir/cesp.  :  T'trniny  of  the  Shrete,  lY.  3. 

2.  To  move  playfully  or  wantonly:  to  in- 
dulge one's  caprice  or  inclination  ;  to  frolic. 

"  And  Staofihter  revelf'-i  tmhi"!.* 

Scott:  Lord,  of  the  Isfe*.  vi  2S. 

rev'-el,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  a  word  of  donbtfnl  origin, 
prol)   from  reveler  =  tt^  rebel,  to  revolt,  from 


Lat.  rebello  =  f»  rebel  (q.v.).]  A  carouse ;  a 
noisy  feast ;  a  feast  with  loose  and  noisy 
jollity. 

"  H:\rk  1  the  loud  mel  WRkeB  as^lo, 
Tu  t^eet  tbe  leader  of  the  tmiii.' 

Scott  :  Rokeba.  tit  U, 

^  ^f aster  of  the  revels :  The  same  as  Lobi> 
OF  Misrule  (q.v.). 

•  revel- rout,  s. 

1,  Tumultuous  and  noisy  festivity  ;  revelry. 

2.  A  mob  or  rabbin  tumultuously  assembled  i 
an  unlawful  assembly. 

"  My  brother— rest  and  p.irdon  to  his  soul— 
li  g.me  to  his  aoconnt ;  for  thla.  Iiis  niinton, 
Tlie  revel-rout  is  doue."        Howe:  June  Short,  1 1 

•  re-vel'(2),  v.t.    [Lnt.  rej^rUo.]    Todmwbacli ; 
to  retract.     (Friend  :  Hist,  of  Physick.) 

*  rev'-e-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  rei^eJntus,  pa.  par.  of 
rcvelo  =  to  reveal  (q  v.).]    To  reveal. 

••  Unto  whom  hee  hath  rerelat'd  by  the  Scrlptoree 
his  verltie."— J5a»-nci  ■  U'ort*.  p.  319. 

rev-e-la'-tion,  •  rev-e-la-ci-on,  s.    [Fr., 

from  Lnt.  revelationem,  aceus.  of  r*rvelntio,  from 
revelatu%  pa.  par.  of  revelo  =  to  reveal  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  revelacion;  Ital.  revelarione.  rtvelazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  revealing,  disr-losing,  or  mak- 
ing known  that  wliich  is  secret,  private,  or 
unknown  ;  disclosure. 

2.  The  art  of  revealing  or  commanicatiog 
divine  truth. 

•■  By  ri-pe'fifinn  he  Diade  known  to  me  the  mystery." 
— Ep!>€tiani  lii.  3. 

3.  That  which  is  revealed,  disclosed,  or 
made  known  ;  specif.,  the  Bible. 

%  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine: 
Kcw  Test.  Canon:  The  last  bonk  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  only  distinctively 
prophetic  one  given  to  fling  back  the  veU 
[Etyrn.]  which  hides  futurity  from  the  view. 
Its  writer  wa«  John  (i.  4,  x.i'u.  8),  the  servant 
of  God  (i.  1),  the  "brother"  and  "eomi>anion 
in  tribulation"  of  the  then  pei-secuti-d  Chris- 
tians,  lumself  an  evile  in  Patmos,  "for  the 
word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (i.  0).  It  was  there  be  saw  the  pro- 
phetic visions,  narrating  them  after  he  left 
tbe  island.  The  majority  of  the  Fathers  and 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  AgC'^,  considered, 
as  do  most  modern  Christinns,  thntthe  author 
was  John  the  Apostle;  tliough  Dionysins  of 
Alexandria,  and  some  others  Among  the  an- 
ripiits.  believed  him  to  have  been  a  certnin 
John  the  Presbyter  (mentioned  by  Pjipins, 
Dionysins,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome)"  ho.se  tomb, 
like  that  of  the  apostle,  was  sai'l  to  Iw  at 
Ephesns.  Finally,  Beza  hinted,  and  Hitzig 
more  confidently  asserted,  that  the  work 
emanated  from  Jolin  Mark,  author  of  the 
second  gospel,  with  whose  style  that  of 
the  Revelation  was  said  partly  to  agree. 
Many  modern  critics  have  rejected  the  hy- 
potliesis  that  John  the  Apostle  was  the  antlior 
of  the  Revelation,  stating  that  the  Greek  of 
the  latter  bonk  is  deeply  tinned  with  Hebra- 
isms, while  that  of  tliu  gospel  is  murh  more 
classic.  Among  those  who  accept  the  apos- 
tolic authoiship  of  the  work,  two  views  are 
current  as  to  its  d.-it;.  Tlie  prevailing  one  is, 
that  the  visions  in  Patmos  were  seen  in  a.o. 
96,  and  the  work  penned  in  that  year  or  in  97, 
the  reigning  emperor  being  Loniilian.  The 
other  view  is,  that  it  was  penned  about  a.d. 
C8  or  60.  Ch.  xvii.  10  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  five  Roman  emperors  hatl  reigned  Hnd 
died,  viz.,  Augustus,  'I'iberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
dius. Nero,  "one  is."  i  e.,  Galba,  or  if  Julius 
Ca'sar  be  considered  the  first  emperor,  then 
the  "one"  is  Nero.  Respe<:ting  the  canoni- 
city  of  this  book,  it  was  alluded  to  or  quoted  in 
Hermas,  Papias,  Melito.  Justin  Martyr,  the 
fra;4nient  published  by  Muratori,  Theophiius 
of  Antioch,  Apolloniusof  Ephesns,  Irenaene, 
Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
diia,  Oiigen,  Jerome,  &c.  It  was  not  in  the 
Old  Syrian  version,  th'^ugh  some  Gi-eeks  ac- 
cepted it  The  Cerinthians.  Cains  of  Rome, 
and  others  rejected  it.  Luther,  Carlst.idt, 
and  Zwingli  spoke  of  it  disparagin;;Iy.  but  it  is 
accepted  by  the  Churches  of  the  (Icrormation, 
as  well  as  by  the  Roman  Church.  The  "Son 
of  Man  (i.  13).  who  diid  and  lives  again  for 
everTnore,  ami  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  death" 
(17,  IS),  appeai-s  in  the  lirst  vision,  ;md  com- 
missions the  apostle  to  write  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  (ii.,  iii.).  A  manifestation 
of  the  divine  glory  is  seen  (iv,),  and  the 
"I*ainb  who  was  slain,"  "the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Juilah,"  having  opened  a  book  with 
seven  seals,  seven  visions  corresponding  to  the 


I5te,  £at,  f^e.  ^midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pet, 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire»  nnitQ,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  Itw. 
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teven  seals  fire  witiiesseil  (vi.).  To  the  se.ils 
■uccfC*!  tieveii  tniini»ets  (viii.,  ix.),  afterwanls 
awf  :mii  p*Tseciit*d  I'y  ir  ri  •at:nii(\n.),  and  two 
bea.-it>4,  which  rise,  one  fmni  the  «•  n  the  other 
from  the  rartli,  ni"e  exhibited  (xiii  ).  Those 
BcaleJ  liy  the  Iniinb  ftpin-.ir  in  bli'ssetliiess 
(xiv.).  seven  viala  of  wrulh  are  poured  out 
(xv.,  xvi.),  the  mystic  Bahvhm  is  destmy.d 
(xvii.-xix.),  millfimiii!  plorv  follows  ^\t.  1-0), 
and  nftfra  liru'f.npnst.(sy  (7-10).  the  lit-^tjud;^- 
ment  tikes  place  (U-15),  tlie  New  Jenisnleiu 
descends  (T\i.).  and  iinall'>ved  fxicitynriscfl  to 
those  who  have  lK>en  faiMifi.l  tn  the  end  fxxit.). 
Thne  jtcliemes  of  int&rpretation  exi&l:  tlie 
Preteri^t.  whtch  makes  the  events  predicted 
nnw  wholly  passed,  the  Futurist^  whirh  n' 
gards  theui  as  ruiu:-o,  and  that  of  a  third  niid 
numpfous  srhool,  who  reizird  the  visiooR  as 
an  historical  or  C'>ntinunu->  prelictiou  of  ihe 
whole  hintory  of  the  Cliurch  frnm  apostolic 
tiiniis  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

•rev'-e-la-tOP,  «.  [T>■>^  from  revclatv.'i,  pa. 
par.  nf  m>eln  =  to  reveal  Cq.v.),J  One  who  re- 
veals ;  a  revealer. 

•  re-vell'-ont,  «.  &  j».  fl^t.  tvtw/feTw,  vr.  par. 
of  Ttvello  =  to  dmw  liftck.!    (Revel  (2),  v.] 

A.  A<s  adj. :  Causing  revulsion. 

B,  As  fiuhxt. :  A  derivative  medicine.  (Dkri- 

TATJVE.  B.  11.  3.J 

rSv'-el-ler,  •  rev-cl-onr,  s.  (Eng.  revel 
(1),  V. ;  -cr.I  One  who  njveU ;  one  who  takes 
part  in  reveU. 

•'The  frmt  pnMerr  f>f  WMtehMl  .  .  .  wrw  crowdwl 
wit).  rwfUcri  tuiJ  ({aiublerB.-—-Va«iwl«v.-  /Zirf.  Enj., 
C)i.  tv. 

•  rev'-el-loiis,  *  pev-el-oua,  a,  [O.  Ft. 
reveUiix.]    Merry,  fribky. 

**  OompftLrnAble  and  rtrtTtmu  w«  ehe," 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  II.WI 

•  rfiV-el-mont,  «.  [V.wi.  r^uri,  s. ;  -vwnt.] 
The  act  of  revellins  ;  revelling,  revelry. 

•  rev-©l-our» ».    [Reveller.) 

p©v'-el-r^,  '  rov-ol-rle,  «.  fKng.  revel  0), 
T. ;  *-ry.|  The  act  of  revelling;  noisy  fes- 
tivity ;  revels. 

"TIj«t«  wm  » aoosd  of  rMe^n/br  ni':)it  " 

flyrofi ;  Child«  Uarnid.  IIL  II. 

•  re-von'-di-catc,  t'.(.  [Fr.  reveruliqurrt  from 
re- (=  Lnt.  r«-)=b.irk.  a^ain.  and  renr/f'/it-r 
([jit.  inniticti)  =  to  »rlaitn.|  To  rce.laini ;  to 
demand  the  surrender  of,  as  of  goods  illegally 
taken  away  or  deUiiued. 

•re-ven-dX-ca'-tlon,  s.  fRrrvEVTMCAxr. l 
The  ni-t  of  i-laimint;  or  ileiimndini^  the  restora- 
tion of  something  illegally  taken  away  or 
detaine>l. 

Ii^vfin^e',  v.t.  &  i.     ro.  Fr.  revenger,  reven- 
cAer  (Kr.  revandier),   from  re-  (=  I,it.  «-)  = 
oj,';iin,  anil  VfUfit^r,  rentier  ^=-10  take  vencreance, 
from  l,at.  tit"Utco=  to  vindicate  (q.v.).J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  or  exact  vens^'ance  for  or  on 
acconnt  of;  to  nvcnge;  to  ex;ict  s.itjsraction 
or  r<-tiibntioii  for  ;  to  inflict  punitihiiient  for. 

*•  To  ret^Tit}!!  the  <lftho  of  «Tir  father*,*— fl*r»iffn  ; 
/VwUMirf ;  CAroMtc/*.  vul.  U..  cli.  cell. 

2.  To  obtain  or  exact  satisfrtctinn  f^r ;  tn 
■ventre.  (The  penion  wronged  being  the  oblect.) 

"  O  IfonI  .  .  .  rvvUlt  tne,  nnd  rcv«nt7*  uie  of  my 
prr»r->-iiUinL"— y*r^tn(fiA  «».  IS. 

3.  To  Infliet  Irilui-y  on  In  a  spit^'ful  or  mati- 
ciouH  Hi'irit,  and  in  order  to  gratify  ouu'a  bitter 
or  malignant  feelings. 

\  It  la  frequently  used  rcflexivcly. 
"  R-loiii  hatb  re9tttgtd  hlmut/  dimii  J utUh.'— Cat- 
IW#f  iiv.  IS. 

'  B.  Intrnns. ;  To  take  or  exact  vengeance  ; 
to  be  revenged. 

**  ReMng:  jre  hMT^n*.  for  old  Atii'rnnlcnt." 

Sfk-Ueip.  :    niuM  Amlr-micui,  Ir.  I. 

^  To  he  revfnnf'f :  To  revengo  one's  self; 
to  take  vengeniice  for  odc'h  nelf. 

r6  vongo',  «.    (O.  Fr.  revenche;  Fr,  ««iiicft«.l 

lUf:v^;N()K.  i'.] 

1.  The  art  of  rovenffintr  or  nvenjrinj*  the 
taking  or  'xa'-ting  of  vengeanee  ;  letdijitlon 
or  irtrjl>ntii»u  for  an  injury  or  wrong  Hulfcrcd  ; 
Teiigeaiicc. 

•'  From  th*  Itry Innlns  of  rtvangeM  upon  th«  enemy." 
— itoxf.  Kiill.  43. 

2.  The  nii;;ry,  npilof^il,  or  mnliolonfi  n»tum 
of  an  iuuirv  or  wrmm  nii(Ti-red  ;  the  dclltx-nitn 
and  maliKnnnt  inllhtlon  of  lniur>'  or  hurt 
apoii  1}  ptM-snii  in  retaliation  for  a  wronger 
Injury  done  by  him. 


3.  Tlio  pn)i.-*ion  or  feeling  excite<l  tiv  nn 
Injury  done  or  an  insult  ollered  ;  the  de-siie 
of  ititlicting  punislinient  or  paiu  upon  one 
wl)0  Ikis,  or  is  sni>p"'*'*J  t'*  biive,  done  injury 
or  wrong  to  auothei  ;  rcverigefidness. 

"  treienge  1b  %  klud  of  wU.I  Justice,  wlilch  tho  mr>To 
K  irtnii'a  iiAtura  niiia  to.  tti«  more  oU);ht  Uw  to  wcml  It 
out  ■— fl.icon  ."  L**  »j/«  .-  0/  Itef^nsje, 

*5  Sevcnge  exists  also  in  the  lower  animals. 

•  re-rcn^O'-a-blO,  rt.  fF.ng.  rtventre;  -nWe.l 
Fit  to  be  aveuged ;  railing  for  i^evenge  or 
vengeance. 

"  Injuring  wrong. 
iitvengeable  In  Mvuioit.' 

Wumtr:  AtbtoTu  England,  hk.  tU, 

•  re-vcnsT-GMipOt  '  re-von';o-aunco,  «. 

(ling.  r<«7*fle;  -unce.]    ileven;;c,  vengeance. 
"  Be  cotit*-iit  with  n  incADO  rep-n0f4%Hnc«."~-t'i9ei: 
Imtruct.  Christian  U'oma-i.  bk.  IL.  clu  V. 

r©-veiigo'-ful,a.  [Rug.  rci>«ag«;  •ftiVJ).'\  Full 
of  revenge  or  :i  desire  for  vengeance;  vindic- 
tive; harbouring  revenge. 

"  Stero  Thoa»,  gluriiig  with  r^rm^fiU  ev^s* 

Pope:  Ilvmur  ;  tlitui  iv.  C3& 

re-vengo'-fal-lS^.odu.  [Ens-^eventfffiil;  -ly-] 
In  a  revengeful  manner;  in  the  way  of  re- 
venge; witli  a  reven'.^efnl  spirit ;  vindictively. 

"  He  aniilU  raven^rfnttt/' 

Drylrn  i  Lee :  (Edipus. 

ro-vengo'-ful-ness,  a.  [F.v-  revenfjeful : 
-ness.\  The  qnality  or  state  oA'eing  revenge- 
ful ;  vindicti\eness. 

"TlirouphsiiP"i)icioii.KrwsUiiMa,orrc»cnj7(/Wn*.J."— 
Sidney:  Arcadi-t.  vuL.  I ,  bk.  U. 

•  rc-vengo'-less,  a.     (Eng.   revenge;    -less.] 

Unavenged. 

"  Leave*  hU  nroea  rrMnjrtfcM,'* 

Uartton:  JJaifxintcnt.  It.  3, 

"  rc-vengo'-msnt,*.  (Fng.  r#i'fr.f7«;  -ment.] 
Revenize,  vengeance,  punishment,  retribution. 

"  Ue'tl  breed  mmgtnt^nt  %nd  n  scmrw  for  m*.*" 
A^iU^p.:  S  llvnrif  /I'.,  iii.  2. 

rS -veils' -er,  *•  fFng.  revenaie):  -fr.J  One 
who  revenges  or  avenges  ;  an  avenger. 

"  TliP  proud  re»^"ff'*r  nt  i\iirtther'«  wife," 

ryryden:   Virgd  ;  .£'.«(J  xl.  4t3. 

re-veng'-lng,  vr.  par.  orou,    [Uevesqe.  p.] 

*re-ven§'-ing-lj^,T^i'.  {TS>r\^.  revenning ;  -Iji.] 
In  a  nvonyiiig  manner;  revengefully,  vin- 
dictively. 

"  The  princcM  of  thU  coutitry,  uid  the  air  00*t 
/ieeetiginslg  eiifecblas  nic" 

Shii^tp.  :  CyvibeUna,  t.  IL 

rSv'-on-ue.s.  10.  Fr.  «("•«»«.  fem.  ofrrvenn, 
]'.!.  I'.ir.  *of  revciiir  =  to  return  ;  re-  (  =  l«nt. 
re-)  =  back,  again,  and  venir  (Lat.  venio)  =  to 
conic.] 

*  1.  The  annur.l  ineome,  froiHs.  interest,  or 
return  of  any  sptrciea  of  property,  real  or 
personal. 

"  Up  tier  Is  ft  little  with  riBhUv»n«in:w  tlinn  gnat 
revmitieit  wlthuuL  tlghL'— Trow.  xvl.  b. 

2.  The  annual  income  of  a  state,  derived 
from  taxation,  customs,  dues,  excise,  or  other 
source,  nnd  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  national  expenses. 

H  The  United  States  Constitutittn  requinjs 
that  all  I'illH  for  raixing  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Itepresontalivcs. 

•  3.  Return,  reward  ;  as,  a  revenue  of  praise. 

revenue- cotter,  *.  A  pniall  Ftcamer, 
gi-nerally  armed.  In  (Io>  Horvico  of  the  TreuBUiy 
Di'liarlnient.  employed  in  cnfori  ing  therilftom- 
hmiRo  regulations  aud  i>imilur  light  jtalrol 
duties. 

rovonne 'Officer*  ».  An  ofllcer  of  the 
customs  or  excise. 

•  r6  vor'-a-blO,  o,  fEng.  iYyer(.0;  -able.)  To 
be  revered  ;  reverend. 

"  T\\f  ninit  rfvrrritb'e.  the  lilgheetof  all  cluuacUn.' 
—Brankt:  Fool  nf  <iuatUy.  I.  lit. 

•r5-v6rb*,  v.t.  [REvr.uicnATi:.]  To  re- 
vcrliertite,  tn  reoeho. 

••  Nir  are  th****  empty  hc%rtad.  whnw  loiirt  aniind 
lUmerbt  uu  liulluwitau.'*         Mi^mji.  ,-  l.ear,  I.  \. 

"  rS-vor'-ba-tor-y,  a.  fSee  def.)  A  con- 
tniillfm  of  JlcvKuttKitATOUY  (q.v.). 

rC-VOr'-bcr-ant,  i.  {"iM.  mvrhernns,  pa. 
jvir.  nf  rrreihrro—  t"r<'Verber.Tl«'  (n-v,).]  Ro- 
vi-rbeiatin;:.  reHoundiiig,  reechoing. 

r6-v6r'-b6r-ato,  rt.  tkL  {J At  rererhtratu*, 
[to.  p.ir.  of  m^rlfero  =  in  Iiojit  l»ack  :  re-  = 
hack,  and  ifrVro  =  to  Iwat ;  iffrl>er  =  a  Ia»ih, 
a  acoutgo ;  Fr.  reirrMrrr ;  Sp.  rciierbemr; 
Itfll.  reverherare,  rltxrl'erarc] 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  send  buck  or  return,  as  aonnd;  to 
reecho. 

*•  The  moantalui  reverbertta  tove'a  Ia»t  adlen.* 

ttjfron  :  Lave't  l^fft  AttUu. 

•  2.  To  send  or  throw  back  ;  to  reflect. 

"  A*  we.  to  hitproTe  the  nulttrr  khidaof  frnita.  arv 
ftithp  exp<'i*e  of  W'*!'"  to  rerpl»'e  and  rr-fr'-rr-ite  Xh» 
ti\iut  n\Muf  tlie*>iii.  ao  we.  by  the  hrip  ut  ii»;uu-l  •oil. 
eqiiAl  llie  producll-jn  of  warmer  eouulrle»."—.s'tfi/t. 

•  3.  To  diive  or  force  back  ;  to  repel,  aa 
flames  revcrlierated  iu  a  furnace. 

•  4.  To  fUse»  as  by  lieat  intensilled  by  being 
revcrlKirated. 

••  Stael  corroded  with  vlneptr  and  enlphwr.  and 
aft«T  ri-Kfr'-  vftfcd  with  fin.',  (lie  lu.uUlt)ue  will  not 
attrvcU' — flroiCHr.-  Tuljar  Errourt,  b)L.  U.  «h.  IL 

D.  Intransitive : 

I.  To  he  driven  or  thrown  back,  aa  sound ; 
to  be  reflected  as  rays  of  light. 

"The  «hi>ck.  the  •bent,  the  RTOftn  of  war, 
lievcrt/er ate  n\oiis  ttuit  vattr" 

Bifron :  n«  (Ttoour. 

•  2.  To  resound. 

"  Anil  pv^n  <*t  hrxfid  ft  dmm  la  re»dr  braffd, 
Tlmt  ■hiitl  reveiberal'  a'  1  as  luml  as Ih ina" 

ShaKttiK  :  hiug  JoAn.  T.  L 

•  ro-vcr'-bor-ato,  o.    iRi^verderate,  «.] 

1.  Reverberated,  thrown  back,  repelled,  r»- 

(Icrted. 

"  Wt^h  the  rtfKrberate  ftonnd  the  *pA(-lnae  air  (114 

llll."  J/rnf/'on  :  PuiytHbion.  ».  (C 

2.  Reverberating,  reverberant,  reechoing. 
"  Iliilloo  your  name  to  the  rewerb^rnr^  hllN." 

Shakeip.  :  Twifth  S<'jM.  I  a. 

rS  vcr  bcr-a'-tlon,    •re-rer-ber-a-cl- 

OUn.  A".  (Fr.  TeverlKration ,  li-om  l>at,  rever- 
hertftionem,  acr-ns.  of  r^rwfeerafi/i,  from  rerrr- 
herat}i$,  pa.  par.  of  rrrerhem-=.  to  rpvcrN-rate 
(i|  v.);  Sp.  rcrfrhentcion;  Ital.  retVTfaerarione, 
riverhera::ione.\ 

1.  Tlie  act  of  reverberating  or  nf  rnst-ng  or 
driving  back  ;  espec,  the  act  of  reflecting  or 
tluoiving  back  light,  heat,  or  sound. 

"  The  eonTid  mivite  by  rfverb^ration  of  the  tin.*— ^. 
lIoU.\nd:  Plime.  bk.  xl..  cb.  xix. 

2.  That  which  is  reverberated  ;  a  sound  ro- 
verberatcd  or  reechoed. 

"  Wltlt  tlii-lr  fivqiient  repetlttonii. 
Atid  Uii-lr  »ii  i  r,-r>f.rUrutin.,%.' 

LonafeUtte  :  lli-iw>tth(u     flntrod.) 

3.  The  circulation  of  flame  in  a  Rpecially 
foi  mc'l  furnace,  or  its  return  fi-oni  the  top  U> 
the  bottom  of  the  fUrnace,  to  prndiic  an  In- 
tense heat  when  calcination  Is  rcquiied. 

•  rc-ver'-bdr-a-tive,  n.  \  Knc.  vtverb^rat{e) ; 
•ivt.\  Tending  to  reverberate  ;  reverberant, 
reverberatory. 

rc-vcr'-ber-a-tor,  s.      [Eng,  retrr6crof(e); 

-or.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  reverberates. 

2.  A  reflecting  lamp. 

rS-ver'-bor-a-tor-J^,  a.  &  ».    (Eng.  fwrr- 

hcra<{t):  -ory.] 

A.  As  oiff.  :  Produ'-ing  revflrb'»nitlou  ;  n- 
verhei-ating  ;  acting  b>  revcrbera:;on. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  reverberator)'  furnace(q.v.). 
revorberatory-fomaoo,  a. 

Metall.  :  A  f^irnace  In  whieh  ore,  mefnl,  or 
otlier  material  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
(lame,  but  not  to  the  contact  of  buruing  t\ic\. 
The  Ilame  p:is.ses  over  a  brldi^f  anil  then 
downward  upon  the  material,  which  i--  spread 
upon  the  hearth.  The  reverlKratory-furn.ice 
f  >rco*-;>cr  Ins  a  furnace  ehambcr,  hmrtli,  two 
tuyeit's,  ami  two  cisterns,  into  which  the 
molten  results  of  the  process  are  disehiiri(ed. 

•ro-vor'-duro,  v.t.  (Tref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
txrdurr  (q.v.). J  To  cover  with  vuixturu  aguiu ; 
to  m;iko  green  again. 

"  The  writdce  wrr«  apeaant.  and  r*  waten  awafMl  of 
tboir  n»»;ca.  ami  tbr  w.«1p«  rrr'r,turtU.''~M»rnMr»: 
/Voijitirf  ;  Cri/ngct4,  voL  11.,  ck  rllt. 

rB-vero',  v.t.  (Fr.  r^H^rer,  from  JM,  reverror, 
from  re-  =  niraiu,  and  iviror=  to  fear  \  To 
n'gird  with  rcven'tti-c,  fear,  or  awe;  to  bold 
tn  fear  or  awo  mingled  wllh  n-spe.  t  and  afl'eo- 
tiou  ;  to  rcvereneo,  to  veueralo. 

"  y!«*rr»  bla  altar,  and  fnitiMir  * 

.•H>>r/    The  chnm.  nilL 

rSv'-cr-pnpO,  ».  [Ft.,  from  ImL  ftitrtnfio, 
from  rrvereiii,  pr.  par.  of  revertor  ~  to  revere 
(q.v.).l 

1.  The  act  of  revering  or  reganltng  with 
fear  or  awo  nduglcd  wiUi  respect  and  alfoo- 
lion ;  veneration. 

-  Th"  l>M<itr  of  the  Hnbbath  kept 
Wllb  CUItevleiitUxl*  r^-^rrnr-  ' 

irordiwwiU     AUntrdtfn.  bk.  vllL 


bSll,  b^ :  pdtit,  j6^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^bln.  bengh ; 
-elan,  -tian  =  sbqu.    -tlon,  -alon  -  ^hXui ;  -tlon*  -jlon  = 


go,  ftom :  tbln,  %hln ;  1 
-  zhim.    -clous.  -Uous, 


aious 


expect,  Xenopbon,  e^plst.   -ingm 
-  ftbus.    -ble,    die,  ttc  ~  b^  d«l« 
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reverence— reversed 


•  2.  Ati  net  of  respect  or  obeisance  ;  a  bow, 
ft  courtesy. 

"  Make  twenty  r^v^r^ne^i.  upon  reoelving.  with 
ec»Luy.  about  twoiHsnce  f  -r  lier  troublo." — OolUtmitJi  : 
Th«  n^e;  Utt4srfr„,n  a  Truvtiter. 

3.  Respect,  honour. 

"  A  sec'iily  ref—rence  mar  be  paid  to  pnweT." 

tt'ordtworth  :  Satmet,  Calais.  AuguM,  1802. 

•4.  Reverend  cliaracter. 

"  A  clergym'in  of  holy  reverenct.' 

Shaketp. :  Richard  11..  IIL  S. 

6.  Henre  used  for  a  revereiiil  persdtm^e  ;  a 
title  cniiimonly  given  to  clergy  und  ministers 
of  ieIi.,'ion,  with  the  pronouns  A^is  or  j/cur. 

•  IF  (1)  To  do  reverence  :  To  sliow  reverence 
or  re.spei;t ;  to  treat  with  reverence. 

"  Xoae  80  poor  to  do  him  rrrerence." 

Shakftti  :  Julias  CCKar,  itL  2. 

(2)  SavUig  your  reverence:  With  all  respect 
to  you;  an  np"logctic  phrnse  used  to  intro- 
duce an  objectionable  expression  or  statement. 

■■  She  ratne  in  great  with  cliild  ;  and  longing,  sivimj 
S/eature/or  iteiUure,  iL  1, 

rev'-er-enfe,  ^'.^  [Reverence,  s.l  To  re^^ard 
or  tre-it  with  revenncc  ;  to  revere,  to  venerate. 

"  rh.it  part  most  revrenced  Dagon  atnl  his  prieati." 
Hilton  :  Sunuon  AQoixuie*.  l,4G3. 

reV-er-enp-or,  s.  [Eng.  reverence) ;  -er.] 
One  who  reverences  or  reveres. 

"  Orerit  r*vrrTH-(rr*  of  crowned  beada"—Stri>'(  ;  DiM- 
lentions  in  Athem  i  Rome,  ch.  IL 

rev'-er-end,  a.  [Fr.  reverend,  from  Lat. 
revere  wins,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  revereor  =  to 
revere  (q.v.).] 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  reverence ;  en- 
titled to  reveienco  or  res[iect  ;  enforcing 
reverence  by  the  appearance.  (Applied  to 
persons  and  things.) 

"  The  reverend  pLIe  lay  wild  nnd  wftste." 

Scoff  ■  fiulicliy,  »l.  27. 

•  2.  Characterized  by  or  rising  from  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  or  respect ;  expressive  of  reverence 
or  awe. 

"  A  r«*«rtfui  horror  sllenc'd  all  the  sky." 

Pop^:  Bomer:  Iliad  rllL  36. 

3.  A  title  of  respect  given  to  clerqym-^n  and 
ecclesiastics  generally.  A  dean  is  addressed 
as  very  reverend,  a  bishop  as  right  revrreml, 
and  an  archbishop  as  Tnost  reverend.  In 
Catholic  conntries  the  religions  in  orders  are 
addressed  as  rerer^nd/«(A«rs  ;  abbesses,  prinr- 
esses,  (fcc,  as  reverend  mothers.  In  Scotland, 
the  princijvils  of  the  universities,  if  cler^'y- 
men,  and  the  moderator  of  tlie  General  As- 
sembly for  the  time  being,  are  st\lcd  very 
reverend,  and  each  of  the  ministers  reverend.) 
The  Nonciniforniist  ministers  in  the  Brttish 
empire,  tlie  colonies,  and  the  Unitcil  States 
have  the  same  title.  In  1S74  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  refused  to  allow  "Rev."  to  bo  pnt 
on  the  tomlistone  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  and 
gained  his  case  in  the  Court  uf  Arches  in 
1875,  but  the  Privy  Council,  on  appeal  (.Inn. 
21,  1S70),  rever>;ed  the  decision,  and  declared 
the  title  to  be  simply  compliment-iiy,  and  not 
limited  in  application,  lu  the  Luitcd  States 
all  cliTgymen  are  given  the  title. 

•  reV-er-end-l^,  •  rev-er-end-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  reverend;  -ly.]  la  &  reverent  manner  ; 
revt-rently. 

"  Bv  then  T  wwa  h»lf  way  advi^Tic'd  to  the  room. 
His  worship  moat  r--f'rendft/  rose." 

Cattail :  A  Voyage  to  Ireland,  IL 

PeV'-er-ent,  a.  [O.  Fr.  reverent ;  Fr.  reverant, 
from  L  it.  reverens,  pr.  par.  of  revereor  =  to 
revere  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  rei^crente.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  rever- 
ence or  veneration ;  marked  by  reverence ; 
reverential. 

"  Entry  vtwrxrde  reverent  Iwhaafoar  ts  a  token  of  nn 
Inwrvrde  worship."— yo^e  :  Krp'^siciono/  Daniel,  ch.  ill. 

2,  Acting  with  reverence  ;  submissive, 
humble. 

*'  They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Rcpnirlng,  where  he  ludgd  them,  prostmte  fell 
Before  hiiD  rerereiif."  Milton  :  P.  t.,  r.  1,100. 

•  3.  Reverend. 

"  You  are  old  and  reverent."       Shaketp. :  Lear,  L  4. 

rev-er-en'-tlal  (tl  as  sh\  *  rev-cr-en- 
tlall,  a..  (  Fr.]  Characterized  by  or  cxpre.ss- 
ive  of  reverence  ;  reverent ;  arising  from  a 
feeling  of  reverence. 

"  Look'd  on  this  iniide  with  rrvr^ntial  lore," 
Wordsworth:  Exrurtion,  hk.  tL 

pev-er-eu'-tial-l3^  (tl  as  sh),  ndv.  [Eng. 
reverential;  -hi.}  In  a  reverential  manner; 
with  reverence,  reverently. 

"  When  we  pre«iine  to  talk  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
It  becoiiiea  us  to  [ir'n-eed  liiiiiibly  aiirl  reverent i'O I y." — 
Search:  Light  of  Smure.  voL  II.,  pt.  iiL.  ch.  sxlv. 


rev'-er-ent-lj^,    •  rev-er-ent-lyo,    adv. 

[Eng.  reverent;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  reverent  manner;  with  reverence; 
veneration  or  respectful  regard. 

"We  ou|;ht  every  one  of  ns  to  behave  ourselves 
reverrntlff  lu  the  buu»e  of  Qod-"— Sharp :  SeT^rions.  TuL 
v.,  Ber.  9. 

*  2.  In  high  respect;  with  feelings  of 
respect. 

■■  Northainberland,  I  hold  thee  rev^renth/ ." 

Shaiop. :  3  Benrjf  i/..  11. 1 

re-ver'-er,  s.  [Eng.  r€fer(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
re\eres  or  reverences;  a  reverencer,  a  vene- 
rator. 

"  When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to 
writing,  thu  Jews  were  siicli  scrupulous  r^reren  of 
them,  that  It  was  the  business  of  tbe  filisurltes,  to 
Dumber  nut  only  the  "ectiiTii  nnd  lines,  but  even  the 
words  anil  letters  of  the  Old  W^it^meui-'—Oovemment 
of  the  Tongue. 

rev'-er-ie,  *  rev'-er-^,  a  [Fr.  riverie ;  O. 
Fr.  resverie  =  raving,  fancy,  from  rever;  O.  Fr. 
resr€r=  to  rave  (q.v.).]  A  waking  dream  ;  a 
brown  .stndv  ;  a  loose  or  irregular  train  of 
til  "Kht;  wild  or  loose  conceit  of  the  fancy 
or  imagination.  (It  is  a  slight  form  of  Cata- 
lepsy.) 

"  And  oft  In  youthful  reperie 
She  dreamd  what  Paradlae  must  be." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  11.  7. 

•  pev'-or-ist,  «.  [Eng.  reverixt');  -tsM  One 
wlio  is  sunk  in  a  reverie  ;  one  who  indulges  in 
reveries. 

•  Pe-vers,  a.     [Fr.]    Reverse. 

re-ver  -sal,  *  rc-ver-sall,  «.  &  a.     [Eng. 
re(;er»(e);  -a/.] 
A*  As  sxihstantive : 
L  Ordinary  l/xngwig^  t 

1.  Tlie  act  of  reversing  ;  the  act  of  moving 
or  causing  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction. 

"The  action  of  a  rain  stona  is  toarertain  extent 
the  reeer*  il  of  the  action  of  a  waterfall." — Athenmum, 
Apiil  I.  I83i 

2.  The  act  of  changing,  o"m throwing,  or 
annulling. 

"  The  kini.  In  the  rerenal  of  the  ttalndp*^  o:  hia 
partvUem.  had  hia  will.'— fl  icon,'  /Jc":-'/  »'//. 

•  3.  Improperly  used  for  reversion  or  right 
of  succession. 

"  He  miv.  without  necnring  election,  nevertheless 
eitiUIisli  liis  riglit  t  >  the  rc.xriuf  of  Hio  pn-sidcucy." 
—liaUy  Chronicle,  Dec.  23.  1985. 

n.  Photofj. :  All  effect  produced  when  a 
sensitive  I'late  receives  a  very  much  longer 
exposure  than  would  be  required  in  the  ordi- 
nnry  process  of  negative  mnking,  tlie  image  in 
this  case  devehiping  a  positive  j'icture.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  revei^e  and  re- 
reverse  tbe  iiiinge  several  times  by  giving 
exposures  of  vnrying  length,  e.ncli  change 
being  followed  by  a  period  of  alternnte  neu- 
tr;ility,  during  which  the  plate  will  either 
develop  clear  or  opaque  all  over. 

*  D,  -4s  adj. :  Intended  to  reverse  ;  imply- 
ing rever.s;il. 

"  After  his  death  the  were  revertat  letters  found 
amoug  bis  papere,"— flumef  .■  Oum  Titne  ;  CharUt  II. 

re-verse',   v.t.   &  t.     [0.   Fr.  reverser;   Fr. 
renverser.]    [Reverse,  o.] 
A-  Transitive: 
L  Ord'niary  Language : 

1.  To  turn  or  point  in  a  direction  or  position 
opposife  or  contrary  to  the  original  direction 
or  position. 

2.  To  turn  upside  down. 

"  A  pvmnihl  reversrd  may  stand  upon  his  point.  If 
balmcL-il  by  adiuirable  skill." — TempU:  Mitcellaniet. 

•  3.  To  turn  away  or  back. 

"  4.  To  overtlirow,  to  subvert,  to  overturn. 

"  These  now  controul  a  wretched  peoples  fate. 
These  c;tii  divide,  and  tbese  reverse  the  state.* 
i'ope.    [Todd.) 

5.  To  alter  to  the  opposite ;  to  make  quite 
the  contrary. 

*6.  To  revoke,  to  make  void,  to  annul,  to 
repeal. 

"  Is  Clarence  dead  T  the  order  was  rrper.i''(i.'" 

S)iakesp.  :  Richard  ItL.  IL  L 

*  7.  To  cause  to  return  or  depart ;  to  re- 
move, to  recall. 

"  .And  thrvt  old  df\me  said  many  an  idle  verse. 
Outof  her  d»iu^liter'9  hiirt  fund  fnnc-ies  to  Tevers',' 
Spenier  :  F.  Q.,  III.  it  43. 

•  8,  To  bring  back  ;  to  recall. 

"  Well  kTioniiig  true  i\\\  he  did  rehfnr^e. 
A'kI  t*>  hn  fresh  reinemlirai.ce  did  rt-verie 
The  ugly  view  of  bis  deformed  crimes." 

Spender.     ( Todd. ) 

n.  Mach. :  To  cause  to  revolve  in  the  con- 
trary direction  ;  to  change  the  motion  of,  as 
the  cmnk  of  an  engine. 


•  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  turn  over,  to  fall  over. 

"  This  bocher  .  .  .  gaue  the  knight  niche  a  itrok^ 
betwciie  ttie  nec^e  aud  tbe  Bhuldm-s.  that  he  revermd 
forwards  lieetllyug  to  tbe  uecka  uf  his  honeL**— fi«r- 
nert:  Froistart ;  CronytUe.  voL  L,  ch.  luIxii. 

2.  To  return,  to  come  back. 

"  Or  doeti  they  only  eleepe,  and  shall  a^aln  mene.' 
Spenser:  F.  «.,  HI   It.  1, 

re-vorse',  •  re-vers,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  r«wr«, 
from    Lat.    reversvj;,    pst.    par.    of  reverto  =  t« 
turn  back  or  backward,  to  revert  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Turned  lackward  ;  opposite  ;   having  a 
contrary  or  opposite  direction  ;  contrary. 
"  A  vice  revers  unto  this,"  Oower  :  C.  A.,  L  IST. 

*  2.  Overturned,  upset. 

"  He  found  the  sea  diuene. 
With  many  a  wiudle  storm*-  rrtterte.* 

oower:  O.  A.,  Tl. 
13.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  presented  when  anything, 
as  a  sword,  lance,  spear,  fen.,  is  reversed  or 
turned  in  tbe  opposite  direction  t*)  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  natural  direction. 

2.  That  which  is  diiectly  opposite  or  con- 
trarj- ;  the  contiary,  the  oi>pobite. 

"  Expre.<eing  the  very  re»eri«  of  that  which  they 
seem  to  affiriu." — tlorsley :  Sermons,  vol  lii..  ser.  3L 

3.  The  second  or  l>ack  surface :  as,  the 
retcr>e  of  a  leaf;  specif.,  tbe  lia  k  of  a  cuiu  or 
medal,  as  opposed  to  tbe  obverse  (q.v.). 

"  A  reverse  often  clears  np  the  passage  of  an  old 
IK>et,  as  tbe  i>oet  >>ften  serves  to  unriddle  a  reverse."— 
Addi-on :  On  JJediilt. 

4.  A  complete  changeoralterationof  aSaira. 

(1)  In  a  good  sense. 

"By  a  strange  rererse  of  thinfn,  Justinian's  law, 
which  fur  many  (i^es  wiu  neglected,  docs  now  ubUiio, 
and  the  TheudosLan  coda  is  in  a  iiiai-ucr  aiiliquiited. 
— fla*cr. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense  ;  a  change  for  the  worse; 
a  misfortune, 

5.  A  ces'^ation  or  interruption  of  success, 
prosperity,  or  favourable  progress. 

"  Her  iove,  with  its  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  rei-ertet." 
LoiigfellfV  ■  Laangtiine,  H.  4, 

6.  Specif. :  A  check,  a  defeat. 


*  7.  A  back-handed  stroke  in  fencing. 
"Thy  punto.   thy  stock,  thy  reverse.' —ShaJC*tp,: 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

roverse-bcarings,  s.  pi. 

Surrey.  :  Tlie  bonring  of  a  course,  taken 
fr"'m  the  second  end  of  the  course,  looking 
backwards.  If  a  direct  bearing  is  N.  23'£., 
the  reverse  bearing  will  be  S.  23'  W. 

reverse -curve,  reversed -curve,  t. 

Rail. -eng. :  A  double  cnrve,  formed  of  two 
curves  lying  in  opposite  directions,  like  the 
letter  S. 

reverse-fire,  s. 

Mil.  :  Fire  on  the  enemy's  rear  by  troops  of 
the  anny  the  front  of  which  the  eoemy  is 
engaging. 

reverse -lever, ». 

Stcam-eng.  :  A  lever  or  handle  which  ajter- 
ates  the  valve-gear,  so  as  to  reverse  the  actioo 
of  the  steam. 

reverse-motion,  s. 

Music:  Movement  by  inversion  of  interval* 
reverse-operation,  s. 

Math.  :  An  operation  in  which  the  steps  are 
the  s;ime  as  in  a  direct  operation,  but  t.aken 
in  a  contrary  order.  Thus,  division  ts  the 
reverse  of  multiplication. 

reverse -shell,  5.    [Reveb3ei>-scell.] 

reverse-valve,  s. 

Stemn-eng. :  A  valve  in  a  steam-boiler  open- 
ing inward  tj  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
when  there  is  a  negative  pressure  in  the  boiler. 
A  vacuum-valve. 

re-verssd',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Retsrsb,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Turned  in  a  reverse  direction  or  posiUon; 
changed  to  the  contrary. 

"  ITh  shield  reversed  o'er  the  fallen  warrior  liai, 
Aud  everlasting  slumber  sealn  his  eres." 

rope:  Bo'ner  ;   //i/iii  xllL  «8* 

2.  Madeordeclari^'l  void;  annulled, revoked, 
upset,  as  a  judgment,  decree,  &c. 


l&te,  Tat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  f^ll.  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pol; 
or,  wore,  w^lt;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian*    ce,  00  =  c ;  cy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


reversedly— revestiary 
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IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Oj  en  irregular  corolla) :  Havfng  the 
upper  li[>  larj^eruDd  more  expanded  than  the 
lower  one. 

(2)  (O/a  leaf) :  Having  what  is  normally  the 
lower  side  uppermost. 

2.  Jler. :  Applied  to  a  cont  of  arms  or  es- 


up>iile    down    by  way  of 


BEVERSED-OOEE. 


cntcheon  turneii 
iKiioiDtny,  as  In 
the  case  of  a  trai- 
tor. 

reversed  - 
ftTCh,  s.  An  in- 
Tcrlod  arch.   • 

roversed- 

curve,  5.     [Rb- 

TEltaK-CURVE.l 

reversed- 

ogee,  s. 

Arch. :  The  Cyma  reversa,     [Cvma,  ^  (2).] 
reversed  shell,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  univalve  shell  in  which  the  spire 
turns  in  a  direction  tlie  reverse  of  the  ttnrmal 
one,  i.t,  turns  from  right  to  left.  Example, 
Physa,  Clausilia,  kc.  Opposed  to  Dextral- 
■liell  (q.v.).  Usetl  also  of  a  n'-rnially  sinis- 
tral shell  which  has  become  dextral. 

reversed -Strata,  s.  pi 

Geol. :  Strata  sn  overturned  that  the  older 
lie  above  the  newer  beds. 

•  re-vers'-ed-l^,  adv,     [Eng.  reversed;  -ly.] 
In  a  leversud  niiinin^r, 

"Iiitpnnlxtfd  rmwriedty  with  them."— Lowth  :  Life 

•rS- verse' -loss,  a.     [Enj.   reverse;   -less.] 
Kut  to  be  luversed  ;  irreversible. 

"  Tlirows  her  pale  cdlcta  Id  rewerieUu  doom.* 

SewarU:  SonnA 

t6-VeTB0'-l^t  adv.    (Eng.  reverse;  -ii/.J    In  a 
revci*se  riKiiuuT. 

"A  mure  rprwiy  trnnaltlon  from  the  snbstnntlvnl 
to  the  (uliectival  fuiicUuii,  &ud  r€eeriel]f."—£arU: 
PkiMogu.  1 1(H). 

rS-VOrs'-dr,  5.  [Eng.  rewer.<e) ;  -er.] 
I.  Ord.  lAin<j. :  One  wlio  reverses. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Eh'J.  Lfiw :  A  reversioner. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  mortgager  of  land. 

rS-vers'-i-blo,  a.     [Pr.]     Capable  of  being 
reversed. 

"The  Judgment  .  .  .  waa  nt  comnion  lnw  rtverriblo 
by  writ  uf  CTiuT.'—nale:  I'leatqf  IhaCroum,  cli.  xivl. 

reversible -lock,  «.  A  lock  which  may 
be  applied  to  a  tloor  hinged  to  the  junib  of 
tither  side,  or  oi>cning  inward  or  outward. 

reversible  month-bit,  s. 

Mmierie  :  A  hit  having  a  rule  joint.  In  one 
posrfkm  it  works  thu  sinie  as  the  PeMmni, 
wliilc,  if  reversed,  it  becomes  a  stilf-mouth  bit. 

reversible-plongh,  s, 

Agric. :  A  plough  whose  cutting  apparatus 
Ifl  cipal'le  of  b'.'ing  reversed,  to  Uintw  the 
furrow  slice  in  either  direction,  as  required. 

rS-Vors'-i-blJ^,  adv.    (Eng.  reversib(U);  -ly.} 
In  a  reversible  manner. 

rS-Vers'-ing.  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.     [Reverse,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  A3  pr.  pur.  £  particip.  adj, ;  (See 
tlie  verb). 
C.  As  substantii'e : 

Engravino  :  Ohlit/rating  engraved  lines  hy 
me.ms  of  blows  of  a  luirc  liaiiinier  on  the  en- 
gmvcd  p'ale,  whojtu  back  rests  on  shect-learl. 
Ihe  reaetion  of  the  lojid  caunes  it  t(»  rise  m 
ridges  conesponiliiig  to  the  cngiaved  lines, 
an>l  to  <lrlve  the  thin  plate  befoie  it,  Illling  up 
the  (!Utrt  in  the  face,  luul  making  a  uurrespund- 
lug  concavity  in  the  back, 

reversing  countershaft,  s. 

Macli.  :  A  sliaft  whi(;h  tuny  be  rotntcd  either 
way  for  chiin;^ing  the  direutiou  of  uiutiun  iu 
tlie  muehinc  ctriven  by  iL 

rovorslnggoor,  s. 

Stfimi :  Tlie  aiipjiratus  for  reversing  the 
motion  of  a  inaiine  nr  locomntivo  engine,  by 
rhangtng  thu  time  of  action  nf  thosllile-vatvc, 
the  ccicntric  Uiing  In  advance  of  the  cmnk 
for  the  forward  motion  will,  If  turned  to  an 
eqiiid  diHtame  behind  the  crank,  produce  a 
backward  motion. 


reversing -handle,  i.    A  reverse  lever. 

reverslng-motlon,  <.  An  appliance  by 
wliicli  che  iiiotiiiii  ut*  the  engine  is  changed 
from  tlio  direct  to  tlie  revei-se,  as  in  the  cjise 
of  a  ciaiik  whicli  is  caused  to  turn  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  its  former  motion,  or  the 
driving-wheels  of  a  locomulive  to  rotate  back- 
ward! y. 

re-ver'-sion,  •  re-vernsl-on,  s,  (Fr.  river- 
sion,  from  Lat.  reversioiiem,  aecus.  of  reversio 
=  a  turning  baek,  from  recersus,  pa.  i>ar.  of 
reverto  =  to  n-vert  (q.v.)  ;  Bp  revercion.] 
L  Ordinal^  Language : 

•  1.  The  act  of  returning;  return. 

"  After  hU  reoertiou  hoiue.  wiu  sixilled  aUo  of  »11 
that  iie  bru^aht  vilih  him,  "—fox :  Acttt,  y.  li2. 

•  2.  A  returning  to  a  former  state  or  con* 
dition. 

■'  MTma'b  renuiiclatloQ  and  reverHon  .  .  .  wtrt 
limply  due  to  a  cuniu-iuuuf  luind."— ZUi/y  T^lfffrapfi, 
Jan.  6,  1886. 

3.  A  right  or  hope  to  future  possession  or 
enjoyment;  right  of  succession;  succession. 

"  And  81  there  the  rerercion  of  tbecouutle  ot  Bluyet 
after  IiIh  dl'x.raae  wtia  Bulde  fur  tlie  aortiiiie  ut  Imo  hun- 
dred tliousHJjde  fmiikea."— i<«fiMfr< :  /VuUiuti ;  CVo/iy- 
de.  vol.  It.  ch.  cixxiiL 

•  4.  That  which  reverts,  returns,  or  la 
brought  back  ;  a  remaimier. 

"The  Aiwslles  hy  the  Liml'i  comrnandement  gn- 
thered  tDgetlifi  the  reeertton.  nnd  therewytU  lylied 
twelue  bOMkeUw."—  Udal :  ilark^  vL 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Annuities:  A  reversionary  or  drf  rred 
annuity  (q.v.). 

2.  Biol. :  The  tendency  of  an  animal  or  a 
plant  to  revert  to  long-lost  characters.  Dar- 
win (Orig.  of  Species,  ch.  i.)  contends  that  it  is 
by  no  means  so  potent  as  is  geiiendly  believed. 
It  is  easy  to  breed  cait  or  race-horses,  long 
and  short-homed  cattle,  and  esculent  vege- 
tables without  their  reverting  to  the  chaiactcia 
of  the  aboriginal  stuck.  Ho  also  believes 
(ch.  V.)  that  reversionary  and  analogous  cha- 
racters can  bo  easily  conJouuded.  In  tlie 
Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  he  gives  more 
prominence  to  reversion,  showing  that  seven 
abnormal  variations  of  muscles  in  man  re- 
semble the  typieal  ones  in  apes,  and  dark- 
coloured  stripes  suddenly  reapjiear  on  the  legs 
and  shouldeis  of  hor.ses,  assess,  and  muies, 
derived,  he  believes,  from  a  strijied  ancestor 
hundreds,  if  not  even  thousands,  of  gtnei-a- 
tiuiis  ago.     [Black -SHEEP.] 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Eng. :  The  returning  of  an  estate  to  the 
grantor  or  his  heirs  aft*;r  a  particular  estate  is 
eiii-ied.  An  estate  in  reversion  is  the  residue 
of  an  estate  left  in  the  grantor,  to  commence 
in  possession  after  the  (K't^Tinination  of  some 
pailieular  estate  granted  out  by  him.  Tlio 
term  is  sometimes  improperly  extended  to  any 
future  esUitu  in  reversiun  or  remainder. 

(2)  Scots  Law  :  A  right  of  redeeming  landed 
property,  which  has  been  either  mortga-ed  or 
adjudicated  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
In  the  former  case,  the  reversion  is  called 
conventional,  in  the  Litter,  legal. 

U  Reversion  of  series : 

Math.  :  When  one  quantity  is  expressed  In 
terms  of  nnothcr,  by  means  ot  a  series,  the 
operation  of  finding  the  value  of  the  second 
In  terms  of  tho  first,  by  means  of  a  scries,  is 
called  the  reversion  uf  the  series. 

rd-ver'-sion-a-r^,  (I.  [Eng.  reversion  ;  -ary.) 
rertjiinmg  to  or  involving  a  reversion  ;  enjoy- 
able  by  reversion  or  alter  the  determiuatiun 
of  a  piirticutar  estate. 

"QiUttlntt  thr  klne  of  IiIr  |<romlsed  rev^rtionarj/ 
offlcciB.  —  nor(i//i .  AVi/i.iiiii.  p.  M. 

reversionary-annuity,  a.   IAnnuity.] 

rovorsionary-lease,  5. 

Law:  A  lease  to  tJikeell'ect  In  the  future,  M, 
foi  instance,  at  the  expiry  of  another  lease. 

r6  ver'-sion-or,  *.  lEng.  revfrmm :  -rr.] 
One  who  ImUls  a  reversion  ;  one  who  is  eii- 
titleil  to  hinds  or  t^'nemenfs  after  the  <leter- 
niiiiation  of  a  pnrlinilar  estate  ;  htMice,  gener- 
ally, a  person  eniitled  t/i  any  future  estate  In 
real  or  personal  properly. 

"  Niiiiieroua  hein  nt  tfiw,  r^v^ilon^rt,  and  crodl. 
ion."—JJifnulai/:  Hut.  ttnsf.,  oh.  ivL 

*  ro-vorslB,  9.   [Ukvkiub.]  A  game  at  canls. 

rfi-vert',   •  ro  verte,  v.t.  k  i.     [O,  Fr.  n- 

vertir,    from    I^t.    rtvfrto,  from    r«>=sback, 
again,  and  verto  =  to  turn.) 


•  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  turn  or  direct  back ;  to  reverse ;  to 
torn  to  the  contrary.    (.Mickle:  Lusiad,  Ix.) 

2.  To  drive  or  turn  back  ;  to  repeL    (rAom- 

#011.) 

B.  /n(raTwi(tf« : 

1.  Ordinary  LangxLage : 

*  1.  To  go  or  come  back  to  a  former  poil- 
tion ;  to  return. 

"  If  thi-t  woulde  Mode  an  armye  Into  Oascoyne,  th* 
GascuyiicA  wuulde  rev^rfe  and  tume  af'tiue  to  the 
EutfllBhe  ^ml-'—UaH  :  Henry  »7.  (au.  ij). 

2.  To  return  or  go  back  to  a  former  state 
or  condition. 

"AH  thin^  rvMrfM  to  their  prlmltlTe  order.'— 
Waterland  :   Horkt.  vUL  i&S. 

3.  To  return  or  recur  to  a  former  subject  or 
object,  or  to  something  spoken  of  before  :  aa. 
To  revert  to  a  matter  or  point. 

IL  Law:  To  return  to  the  possession  of  th« 
donor,  or  former  proprietor. 

*  ro-vert',  s.    [REVEnx.  v.] 

1.  Old.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  re- 

verts. 


2.  Music:  Return,  recurrence,  antistrophe. 

"  Hntb  not  muBlck  htr  f[g\ina  the  same  with  rlt^ 
toriL-kT  what  In  a  rcvtrC  hut  ber  aulLttru^liel*— 
Pea..Aam:  On  MuticJi. 

rS-vert'-ant,  a.    [Revert,  r.J 

Her. :  Bent  and  rebent. 

re -vert' -Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    fREVERT,  r.l 

"  1.  Ord,  Laruj.  ;  Reversed  ;  turned  back. 

**Wlth  wild  deipalra  rt^crteii 
eyr." 
.s.wTf ;  Th9  Chate,  zllr. 
2.  Jler. :  Ftexrd  and  re- 
flexed,  or  hciit  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  S  ;  reveitant. 
It  is  sometimes    used    to 
express  a  bending  in  the 
manner    of   the    chcvn'ii. 
The  chain  in  the  illusti-a- 
tion  is  reverted. 

UEVfcuTKO. 

•  ro  -  vert' -  ent,  ».    [Lat 

revertens,  pr.'jiar.  of  retei(o  =  to  revert  (q.v.).] 
Pharm.  :  A  medicine   intended   to  restore 
the   natural  order  of  the   inverted    iiritative 
motion  in  the  system.    {Erasmus  Dam-in,) 

re-vert'-er,  5.    [Eng.  revert;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  On3  who  or  that  which  n- 
verts. 

2.  Law:  Reversion. 

*re-v6rt'-l-l)le,  a.      [Eng.  rerert;   -OtltJ 

Capable  of  being  reverted  or  returned. 

rS-vert'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Revert,  r.J 

reverting-draft,  ».     In  st^'am-hnilcra, 

wlu-M  tlie  cm  rent  ol  hut  air  and  smoke  returns 
b.-ickwai-d  on  a  course  parallel  to  itn  former 
one. 

•  re-  vert'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  revert ;  •Ut.]  Tend- 
ing to  n-vert :  changing  to  an  opposite  courne  ; 
reversing,  retiring. 

"  The  tide,  rvt^rlir^.  nnnttractMl.  Iraraa 

A  yellow  Miuttuuf  lillit  MiiiU  Ik-I 1." 

Thointvn:  Mmimrg  uf  :itr  I.  ffngton. 

•  rS-vert -Ive-lS^,  adv.  (Eng.  ret^rtive;  4y,^ 
In  a  rcvertive  luainier  ;  by  way  of  rvveimou. 

•  rev'-or-j^,  «.    [Reverie.] 

ro-VOSt',  v.t.  &  (.     [0.  Fr.  rerfstir  (Fr.  rtvfter), 

fiMiii  L.iw  Lat.  revfsti':  Iroiii  Lat.  r«-=:agala, 
and  restio=  to  clothe.] 

A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  rlotlic  again ;  to  clothe,  to  rnbo. 

'■  Whau  thn  i>rec«t  la  rrr^tted  to  iiiaiM.**-  FUbgrnm  S 

CTtrofiiW*.  vul.  I.,  ch.  cvsxl. 

2.  Torelnvcst;  to  vest  again  with  possession 
or  power. 

B.  /iifran-tftftv: 

Mm;  To  tnkt*  etTect  again  as  a  title;  to  r^ 
turn  or  revert  to  a  fuimur  owner,  as  a  right  or 
title. 

•  re-vis' tlf-a-H^,  '  ro  -  v8s' -  trj^,  •  re- 

VOS  trio.  5.'  [lY.  vevrstiairr,  fr.iin  I^iw  l,«t. 
mtstinrium,  from  m-f.</i.»  =  to  revcsl  (i],v.).] 
Th«  room  or  place  in  n  church,  It-mple.  Ac, 
where  the  dressua  or  robes  aro  deposited  ;  a 
vesiry  Op v.). 

**  The)'  went  to  th«r«*a«fr|r,  and  opaotd  the  oballoMk* 


boil,  b^;  p^t,  J<$\^1; 
•«lan,  -tlaa  =  i 


oat.  9cll,  choms,  9hin.  bonQh;  go,  ^om;  thin,  tbis;  sin.  a^;  ojcpoct,  Xonophon,  exist,    ph  ~  ft 
tion,  -«ion  =  Bhjla ;  -(ion,  -^on  -  zbun.     olous.  -tlous,  -sious  -  sbUs.    -bio,  -die,  &.c  -^  bfl,  dpL 
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pevestry— revised 


•  r©-ves'-tr^,  a.    [Revestiary.J 

•  re-ves'-tnre,  s.    [Revest.]   Vestnre,  cloth. 

*"  Tlieault^ra  .  .  .  weir  h;tngecl  with  rlclic  revftturg 

•  re-veti  v.t.     [Fr.  r€vctir  =  to  revest  (q.v.)-] 

Fnrt.  it  Civil  En<j. :  To  f;ice,  as  an  embauk- 
ment.  with  mason-work  or  other  materiuL 

ro-vet'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  revHoiu-ut.  fiom  re- 
vetir=  til  revest  (q.v.).] 

1.  Fort. :  A  facing  U.  a  wall  or  bauk,  a3  of  a 
scarp  or  parapet. 
The  material  de- 
pends iipoTi  the 
chai-acter  of  the 
work.  In  [leruia- 
nent  works  it  is 
j-.siially  of  nm- 
sonry ;  in  field 
works  it  may  be 
of  sods,  giliioiis, 
tiinlier,  huidleSi 
rails,  or  stonea. 
The  illustration 
shmva  a  portion 
of  a  parapet  of  a 
gtin  battel  y  revetted  with  fascines. 

2.  Civ.  Eiig. :  A  ret,'iining  or  breast  wall  at 
the  foot  or  ou  Um  face  of  a  slope. 

•  re-vi'-bratO,  v.i.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Enjr.  vibrate 
(q.v.).J    To  vibrate  back  or  in  return. 

•  re-vi-bra'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
vibration  {((.v.).]  Theactor  stiite  of  vibrating 
back  or  in  return. 

•re-vict',  7'.(.  tl^t.  re-  =  again,  and  ric(j«,  pa. 
p.ir.  of  vinco  =  to  conquer.l    To  rerjnquer,  to 


REVETMENT. 


renbtain, 

"  Untt!  by  common  Kw  they  conid 
•—Bp.  Datl:  AuluOioffraphy,  p.  27, 


.  btretncted," 


•  re -vic'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  re-  ■=  a?ain,  and  vivo, 
sup.victum=  to  live.]  A  return  to  fife;  revival. 

"  t)n  we  Jive  to  see  a  revicfintt  of  the  old  SadJiidara. 
■o  long  wince  dead  aud  forgi>tteii?'-/)p.  ffatl:  ^tygterg 
of  OodJtnc^s.  §  a. 

re-vict'-ual  (c  sili^nt),  *  re-vlt-allle,  *re- 
vit-ayle.*  v.t.  [I'ref.  re-,  and  Eng.  vi-^tunl 
(q.v.).j  To  victual  again  or  anew  ;  to  stock 
with  provisions  ngain. 

"  Some  thiit  are  comynge  to  reoitayU  the  castalle." 
—Bei~nart:  Froiititrt ;  Cronycle.  bk.  L,  ch.  ccxli, 

•  re-vie',  '  ro-vy',  v.U  &  i.  [Pref.  re-,  and 
Eufe.  We  (q.v.).] 

A*  Transilivs : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  vie  with  again  ;  to  rival 
In  return. 

2.  Canls:  To  m^et  your  opponent  when  he 
vies  nr  backs  a  certain  caid  at  a  ceitain  sum, 
by  backing  your  own  nt  a  Iiicjher. 

"Hero's  n  trick  vied  and  revttd.' — Bvn  Jonton: 
Xver/j  .ly.in  in  IJu  Huinour,  Iv.  L 

B*  Intransitive  : 

1.  Cards :  To  return  the  challenge  of  a  wager 
at  cards. 

2.  To  make  a  retort. 

*•  Nay,  Mr.  Sidney,  w«  mnst  not  huve  Tying  and  re- 
vying,  I  HskeU  ymi  before  wliat  you  bud  to  aiiy." — State 
TriJil*  :  Algernon  Htdnry. 

review,  v.t.  &  <.    [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  inew, 

V.(q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Langitage: 

*  1.  To  see  again. 

"I  shall  r«^i^Slc11l.v* 

.•^^iktisp. :   Winter't  Tale,  Iv.  ^ 

2.  To  look  back  on. 

"The  plants  which,  when  he  went,  were  growing  greene, 
Retiiiiie  their  fi>riinrr  liu  riea  to  be  ftetjne. 
When  be  reaieic-t  thexj." 

Beaumont :  Of  the  PHnce't  /teturru. 

•  3.  To  look  carefully  all  over. 

*•  After  he  had  r^rVwrf  It  (tlie  I'Rrlour]  n  little  while, 
the  Iiit'-iprtler  c&ltbd  fur  a  umu  to  sweep."— Z(MHi/aii ; 
Ptlffrimi  Progreu,  pt.  L 

4.  To  po  over  and  examine  ngain  critically, 
In  order  to  make  tlie  necessary  con-ections  in  ; 
to  revise. 

"  Segnvli  BftVB,  that  the  jSneia  l9  an  Imperfect  work, 
and  t)ii«t  de.itn  prev  tinted  the  divine  )>of  t  fr^m  r«vi«w- 
ii^  it-' " Itryden  :   Vtrgtl ;  .Encid.     (Dedic) 

5.  To  write  a  review  or  critical  notice  of; 
to  notice  cnti<-ally  with  a  view  to  i>oiiit  out 
the  excellences  or  defects  in. 

'•  ftmnefrftift '  Brittoii"a  Othedralf '  »bont  thive  vear^ 
ago,  I  t.uthed  uiwii  (he  llkeHliwoa  ofeuch  iniacmelaa 
thin."— fviirheif     L^Uert,  it.  129. 

6.  To  make  a  formal  or  official  examination 
or  Inspec^tioii  of ;  to  inspect. 


•  7.  Tti  retrace  ;  to  go  over  again. 
"  Shall  I  the  lung  lal'orit^iu  scene  reviete. 

And  open  aU  tUe  wuund:!  at  Ureece  anewf 

Pops:  Uomer  :  OUf/xirt/ lii.  ICT. 

n.  Law: 

1.  To  consider  or  examine  again  ;  to  revise, 
to  reconsider  :  as,  To  rcyiciy  a  judgment. 

2.  To  reexamine,  to  retax :  as.  To  revicuf  a 
bill  of  costs. 

E#  intransitive : 

•  1.  To  look  back.    (Denham,) 

2.  To  write  reviews  ;  to  be  a  reviewer :  as. 
He  reviews  for  the  Times. 

re-view .  s.    [Fr.  revue  =:  a  review,  an  ex- 

auimation.l    [Review,  v.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  second  or  repeated  examination  ;  a  re- 
survey  ;  a  reexamination ;  a  retrospective 
eutvey. 

"  We  mafce  a  tr^neral  reidew  of  the  whole  work,  and 
a  peueml  jcoo  uj  of  nature:  that,  by  comii.irini;  thi.'in, 
their  full  correamndency  may  appeur. '—([/urne;  ; 
Tlieorj/  qfthe  Lurth, 

•  2.  A  revi.sion,  a  reexamination  with  a  view 
to  amendment  or  revision. 

3.  A  critical  notice  or  examination  of  a  new 
publication;  a  criticism,  a  critique. 

"  Writinghlstory  with  na  little  method  or  recflrd  to 
pro|>orLiuu  iis  If  they  were  writing  reriewi."— A'our/»e|/,- 
Littert,  \w.  csu 

4.  A  name  given  to  certain  periodical  publi- 
cations containing  a  cnllection  of  ciitical 
es.says  on  subjerts  of  public  inti^rest,  literary, 
scientific,  political,  moral,  or  theological,  to- 
gether with  critical  examinations  of  new  jinb- 
iications  :  as,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Edin- 
burgh Rf-vicw. 

"  Pick  up  their  little  knowledcrp  from  r^tnes," 

CtunxhtU:  Thr  Author. 

H  The  first  review  is  snid  to  have  been  the 
Journal  des  S^vans,  first  published  in  Paris 
in  1665;  the  tii^t  British  one  was  the  Monthly 
lleview  which  began  in  1740  ;  the  great  Whig 
organ,  the  Edinburgh  Retnew,  commenced  in 
1S(I2,  and  in  1809  "iho  Qtunterly  Review,  the 
moutlipieco  of  Coiieerviitism.  Tho  earlievt 
review  in  the  United  States  was  iho  Anrilt 
Ainericiyn  Rfciew  (ISIO)  which  isBtiil  puMisbeil, 
but  no  longer  ns  a  book  icview,  it  dealing  n*  w 
MithcriliuiJ  aiticlcs  on  goneial  eiibjecta,  after 
the  ni:inner  of  Ihc  more  recent  Fortinghllij,  tV)n- 
te-  >]tnriirij,  and  Ki>itcml!i  Ceiitiinf  of  ICnclaud, 
and  Forum  and  Ai-ena  of  tUo  United  States. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  The  revision  of  any  interlocutor, 
decree,  or  sentence,  against  which  a  pcisnn 
has  reclnimed  or  appealed  ;  the  power  which 
a  si'periur  court  has  of  renewing  tlio  judg- 
ment of  an  inferior  court. 

2.  Mil.  <&  jVay. :  The  official  insppction  of 
military  or  naval  forees  by  a  hit; h  othcer,  or 
by  a  distinguished  pers'iit;it,'e  :  genenlly  ac- 
companied with  manoeuvres  or  evolutions. 

3.  Scholastic:  A  general  examination  in  the 
work  of  the  past  month. 

•(1)  Bill  of  review : 

Lair :  A  bill  filed  to  reverse  or  alter  a  decree 
in  Chancery,  if  some  error  in  Inw  appears  in 
the  body  of  tlie  decree,  or  if  new  evidence  has 
been  discovered  after  the  decree  was  made. 

•(2)  Commission  o/ review : 

Law :  A  commission  granted  by  the  sove- 
reign to  review  the  sentence  of  the  extinct 
court  of  deieg.ites. 

*(3)  Court  of  review : 

Imw:  The  Appf-al  court  from  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Biid;ruptcy,  estaMished  by  l  &  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  56.  and  abolished  by  10  &  U  Vict., 
c.  102,  &.Q. 

•  rc-view'-^-ble,  a,     {En^.   review;    -ahlc] 
Capable  of  being  reviewed ;  fit  to  be  reviewed. 

•  re-view'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  review; 
-age.]    The  act  or  work  ol  reviewing. 

"  Wh.itever  you  order  down  to  me  in  the  wny  of 
reviewage."—  W.  Taylor :  Meiiioir$,  ii.  214. 

•  re-view'-al,  s.    [Eng.  rcvfew;  -al]    A  re- 
view or  critical  notice  of  a  book  ;  a  eritiqne. 

"  I  hare  written  a  revieiral  o(  '  Lord  Howe's  LUe." ' 
—Southey  •  littert,  iv.  MS. 

re-vie w'-er,  ^    [Eng,  review;  •er.\ 

1.  One  who  reviews  or  examines;  an  ex- 
aminer. 

2.  One  who  \\Titi-s  reviews;  a  writer  in  a 
review. 

•*  Who  shall  dispute  what  the  revieto^rf  say  f " 

Chuichill:  T/m  ApotoffV, 


*  re-vig'-or-ate,  a.     [  Low  Lat.  revigtratm, 

pa.  par,  of  rei'iyoro;  Lat.  re-  —  again,  and  vigor 
=  vigour(q.v.).J  Endowed  with  fiesh  vigour; 
reinvigorated. 

"  The  fire,  which  weia'd  extinct, 
Ilatb  riaen  revigorale."  BouQltp, 

*  rc-vig'-6r-ate,  v.t    [Reviooratb,  a.J   To 

give  fresh  vigour  to;  to  reinvigorate. 

re-vile',  v.t.  [Fr.  re- =  again,  and  O,  Fr.  avtler 

(Fr.  aviltr)—  to  make  vile  or  cheap  ;  vil  (I^t 
ri7i5)=  cheai>,  vile  (q.v.).]  To  reproach,  to 
abuse,  to  address  witli  opprobrious  or  scan- 
dalous language ;  to  vilify. 

*re-vilo',  8.  [Rf.vile,  ».]  Th^act  of  reviling; 
abuse  ;  contumely ;  scandalous  or  contemptu- 
ous langu;ige. 

"  Render  them  not  revillnir  for  rerfle  " 
Dunyan;  Pilffrlm't  /'rcvre**, pL  IL    (Introd.) 

*  re-vile'-ment,  s.  (Eng.  revile ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  reviliug  ;  abuse,  contumely. 

•*  ScomB,  and  r^ailemmntx,  that  bold  and  prof-mt 
%»Tetche8  have  caat  upon  him.'— J/ore  .■  MyUery  c^ 
iiodliness,  p.  217. 

ro-vil'-er,  s.    [Eng.  revilie);  -tr,']    One  who 

reviles  or  abuses  anotlier ;  one  who  uses 
abusive  or  scandalous  language. 

"  Nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drnnkards.  nor 
^•evileri.  iioi  extortlooera,  ehuil  Inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God."— 1  Cor.  vL  iO. 

re-vil'-ing,  pr.  par,  or  a,    (Revile,  v.\ 

*  re-vil'-xng-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  revil^^iU};  -bj.] 
In  a  re\itin-  nuiniier;  with  abusive  or  scan- 
dalous language. 

"The  liive  I  bear  to  the  civility  of  expression  will 
not  Bullcr  me  to  be  rcvUingty  broad."— J/ai;ie. 

'  re-vinje',  v.t.  [L;it.  revinco.}  To  over 
come,  to  refute  ;  to  disprove,  to  prove  wrong, 

"  When  he  should  see  his  emmr  by  manifest  and 
Boiiiid    tonttiuouies    of    scriptures   rcoinced."  —  Fox: 

-M.S.  p.  "5. 

*  re-vin'-di-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng, 
vindicate  (q.v.).j  To  vindicate  again,  to  re 
claim. 

*  rc-vi-res'-^en90,  s.  [Lat.  revireseen^, 
pr.  par.  of  reoiresco  =  to  gi  ow  gi  een  again ; 
rircsco  =  to  grow  green,  from  tireo  =  to  be 
gieeii.)    A  revival  of  strength  or  youth. 

"A  serpent  repreaented  the  divine  nature  on  ae> 
count  iif  it^  jcreat  vigunr  and  B|>lrlt,  ft<)  luni(  a^e  and 
reviretcence,  — Warburton:  IHvine  Legation,  bk.  iv., 

*  re-vi^'-al,  8.    tCn&  rtvis(fi);  -oL]    The  act 

ol  revising;  a  revision. 

"The  application  tor  a  rer^xaX  oi  the  said  treaty."— 
Daii)/  Triciji'iph.  ScpU  II,  IbSb, 

re-viso',  v  t.  [  Fr.  reviser,  from  Lat.  revise  = 
to  look  back  on,  to  revisit:  r«- =  again,  and 
( 150  =  to  sur\'ey  ;  Sp.  revj^ir.) 

1.  To  examine  or  review  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  and  coireeting  errors,  making  addi- 
tions or  amendments,  iJce.  ;  to  look  o\er  care- 
fully for  correction. 

•*  sir  JoBhua  Reynolds  requested  a  slpht  of  It  and 
made  nri  offer  oi  illwstratlng  It  by  a  spn'-a  of  fata  owit 
notes.  This  pn-iiii'ted  me  to  rev.^r  it  witli  all  posHlbla 
accntTkcy,"- J/itJon  ;  Truinlationo/  Da  Frctnoy,  (PreLI 

2.  To  review,  alter,  and  amend. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  refnaal  of  the  Pnuslan 
Oovemmeut  to  reinM  an  a^ieemeut.'* — XkUli/  T«U- 
graph.  Sept  11,  18SS. 

re-vise',  s.    [Ri;vise,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  iMUff. :  The  act  of  revising;  a  re- 
vision ;  a  reexamination  and  correction. 

2.  Print.:  A  second  pr')of;  a  sheet  taken, 
after  the  first  correctirm,  in  order  to  comp.ire 
it  with  the  first  proof,  with  a  view  to  see  if 
the  cnrrectinns  marked  on  tiie  latter  have 
actually  been  made. 

"Sending!  them  shret  hy  sheet  when  printed,  and 
BurveyiiiH  the  rcffitc»,"—f'Ul  :  L\fe  of  Uiimttiottd,  p.  iO. 

re-vised',  pa.  par.  era.    [Revise,  v.] 
Revised  Version,  $. 

Dihle :  A  revised  edition  of  the  Authorized 
Versiuii  of  the  Bible  The  resolution  to 
nndprt,ike  it  was  come  to  by  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  in  Feb.  and  May,  1870,  and  vari- 
ous nienibers  were  nominated  to  carry  out  the 
work.  Cooperation  was  sought  from  scholars 
in  other  churches,  and  from  an  American 
committee.  A  better  text  was  constructed, 
n)anuscript3  being  used  which  had  I>een  dis- 
covered since  the  Authorizeit  Version  had 
bi'en  made.  Revision,  not  letranslation,  was 
aimed  at,  as  few  .-iltrfTntions  as  pns'^iblp  Iwing 
iutrotluced,  and  these  only  if  adopted  by  the 


fate,  nit»  f^re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here*  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
or»  wore,  W9lt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^rrlan,    aa,  od  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  lew  =  vu 
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votes  of  two-thinls  of  the  trnnsUtors.  It 
followH  Ihata  new  rendering  might  ciniiin«nd 
Itflcir  t*»  lilt;  majority  uf  them,  and  yet  be  le- 
let^lcd  to  tlie  margin,  while  that  which  had 
only  a  minmity  of  \tites  wua  left  in  the  text. 
The  hcaxliiigs  of  chapters  and  puges,  paia- 
gmphs,  Italics,  iind  punctuation  were  t*)  be 
revised,  and  finally  the  headings  were  omitted. 
Pottry  was  printed  in  lines,  Bliowing  the 
rhythm.  The  New  Tt-stanipnt  was  puLdished 
In  Mav,  18S1,  the  Old  in  May,  1SS5  Karh 
had  an  immediate  and  lar'e  sale,  bnt  the 
Anthorized  Version  still  holds  its  pUce  in 
most  churuhes  and  clia[>el8. 

ro-vi^-or,  *.  lEnp.  revis(.e);  -er.}  One  who 
reviii-*  or  reexamines  for  correction. 

•■  Tlie  n>^-r*  of  tlili  vereion.  ■eeiutngljr  mw%n  of 
this  lu.im.i.rluty.  I.Kve  j.ut  iutu  lliv  i..iirs-m.  ll.cji 
UvHU,  Ac"—I'dJein'jton  :  /:etnurks  on  Scripture,  \>.  iss. 

If  Commiiteeo/ Revisers:  [Uevised  VeiisionJ. 
rS-vi§'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Revise,  r.] 

revlslng-barrlster,  ».  A  bnn-isler  ai'- 
poiiited  to  revise  tlie  list  <.f  voters  for  county 
and  horongh  memhers  of  parliament.  Courts 
of  rfvi.-Mon  are  hrhl  by  them  in  the  several 
districts  in  the  autumn  ofeacli  year. 

rS-vi'-slon,  a.  [Fr.,  from  reviser  =  to  re- 
vise (if.v.Xj 

1.  The  :ict  of  revising  ;  a  reexamination  or 
carurid  gning  over  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing or  amending ;  rcvisal. 

"I  nin  |>erBiii)<jL'(l  Dtnt  tlio  atopa  hnre  bwn  mln* 
pl.icp<l  111  lli«  Uebrew  luitiiuacrli.ts,  by  tli«  Jt«i  )i 
critlua.  U|>ou  the  la-*,  moiiu/n  uf  tliu  loxW'—Uvitl^i/: 
timru/tu,  vul    1  I  et:r.  8. 

2.  That  which  is  revised  ;  a  revised  ven>lon. 

re-vi'-f lon-^l,  rc-vi'-§ion-ar-ir,  n.  fEng. 
revision;  -ai,  -ury.J  Peitaiuiuii  or  rcLitiiig  to 
revision ;  revisory. 

re-vi'-flon-ist,  s  &a.    [Eng.  reviston;  -ist.] 

A.  As  subsl  :  An  ndvocate  of  the  revision 
or  amendment  of  anytliing;  specif.,  one  ol  a 
party  in  tlie  Cliuich  of  England  who  desire  to 
alter  the  Book  of  Cummnn  Prayer,  in  an 
ultni-Piotestant  direction,  by  the  (tmission  or 
alteration  of  all  its  Catliolic  ek-inent^s. 

B.  As  adj. :  Advocating  or  supporting  re- 
vision. 

■■  TliB  B.im9  popolftr  Tolce  Bhould.  n  few  mnnttis 
Uter.  return  «  ■  ^Jlti.-llain^t^l.*  iwu-thlnU  'if  wlikh 
are    i.Ir-Ui^    tu   tlie  rcvMitX'iJf  cuiiuc'  —lirUuh  (^inir. 

ro-vi^'-it,  •  re  vls-jrt,  v.t.  [Prt^f.  re-,  and 
Kng.  vi^ii,  V.  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  visit  again  ,  to  come  to  visit  or  see 
again. 

"Tell  «rh;itwpr«  thf  mutual  fecllnsa  wlien  flrst  you 
miditett  i'lur  fjviiulu-s  «ii<l  IncuiJa."— /'i>.  Uvrtlvg: 
&rm«iij.  vol.  IIL,  Mr.  39. 

•  2.  To  review,  to  revise,  to  examine. 

**  Alw  Ihcy  My«  thitt  ye  h.me  not  Ullytrcntty  r». 

conlod.  •wunieaiiu  •nilea  liy  Kjiik  Jwlum."— ifwitcr*: 
/Votuurf ;  CAron.,  VuL  11.,  cii.  cuxxiL 

•  rfi-viy-i-ta'-tlon,  «.  [Prcf.  «-,  and  Eng. 
vi«itoiion(q.v.).J    A  second  orretioatcd  visit. 

•  rS-Tl'-^or-Sr,  a,  [Eng.  reviM,e);  -ory.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  revise ;  revising,  making 
revision. 

•  ro-vi'-tal-izo,  v.t  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng. 
viUdize  (q.v.).J  To  restore  vitality  or  the 
vital  princi)da  to;  to  inform  a;:ain  with  lifi^  ; 
to  revivify,  to  reanimate,  to  revive. 

*'  A  new  depArtiire  of  tliU  nort  wculd  ■Imply  r#. 
riJa/iuoiir  iKiM  niktcgluit  Inm  luduktrlva."— //nUy  T«lo- 
frufJt,  &vi>L  0,  tttU. 

r6-viv'-a-blO,  a.  {"Eng.  itviv{t):  •able.]  Cap- 
able of  I'cmg  revived. 


-al] 


rS-viv'-al,  s.     [Eng.  revhXe) 
L  Ortiituiry  Ixknguagt : 

1.  1'ha  act  of  reviving ;  the  ctato  of  being 
Kvived. 

2.  The  rptnrn  or  recovery  toHfo  from  death, 
or  n|<p;ii-eRt  denth. 

3.  The  return  or  recovery  from  a  Rtaie  of 
lanpu'ir  or  dfiiresHion  to  a  statfl  of  activity: 
aa,  the  rrviviti  of  trade. 

4.  The  rftnrn  or  recovery  from  a  «tat«  of 
obscurity,  nrglect,  or  depression. 

"  Nor  will  tli«  revival  of  ArliMilno  b«i  fver  loekM 
D)>nii  Muiiu  i.t  Mi'i-f!  fixiRi'iiic*  ..1  Uin  tmiM  Ihnl  -liiill 
iiiKke  ll  vK|>rdlciit  lu  |»rt  wllfa  our  crvedM.'— iru/rr. 
land,   tv-rkt,  Iv  3M. 

&.  In  the  sajne  Henae  aa  11. 


6.  A  restoration  or  renewal  of  validity, 
force,  or  etluct :  as,  the  revival  of  a  debt 
barred  by  the  statntc  of  limitations,  &c. 

7.  The  reproductiun,  as  o/  a  pby  at  a 
theatre,  after  a  lapse  ot  timo. 

n.  Compurntive  Religions  : 

1,  Geru  :  Revivals  occur  In  all  religions. 
When  one  tikes  place  a  large  numlter  uf 
itcrsons  who  have  bt.en  coinjKiiatively  dead  or 
inditferent  to8piriiual  considerations,  sin:ul- 
tjincously  or  in  quick  succession  l>ecome  alive 
to  their  imjioiUnce,  alter  spiritually  and 
morally,  and  net  with  exceeding  zeal  in  cnn- 
vertiiigothers  to  their  views.  A  Muhammadan 
revival  takes  the  form  of  a  return  to  tlicstrict 
doctrines  of  the  Kman,  and  a  desire  to  pn>i)a- 
pate  them  by  the  sword.  A  Christian  minority 
living  in  the  place  Is  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred by  the  revivalists. 

2.  Christian  Revivals:  Pentccostjil  effusion 
of  the  Iloly  Spirit  (Acts  ii.)  producc«l  a  revival 
wiliiin  tlie  infantchurch,  followed  by  nuiiieruus 
conversions  from  outside.  Hcvivals,  though 
not  called  by  tliat  name,  occurred  at  intervals 
frotn  apostolic  times  till  the  Itcfornintion,  tlte 
revivalists  being  sometimes  so  unsympalheti- 
cally  treated  that  they  left  the  Church  and 
fonned  sects,  wliilc  in  other  rases,  and  not- 
ably in  those  of  the  founders  of  the  monastic 
ordei-s,  they  were  retained  and  acted  on  the 
Cliurcli  as  a  whole.  The  si^Iritual  impulse 
which  led  to  the  Ucfomiatinn,  and  the  antag- 
onistic one  wliich  produced  or  attended  the 
rise  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  were  botli  re\i- 
vali.st.  It  is,  liowever,  to  sudden  increase 
of  spirilunl  activity  within  the  Protestant 
fhurehesof  the  English-siiiaking  peoples  that 
the  term  revival  is  chiefly  conlined.  Tlieie  were 
revivals  in  Scotland  at  Stcwarlon  (1025-  0),  at 
Shotts  (lii30),  and  at  Canibu.>»lang  and  Kilsyth 
(1742)  The  enterprise  of  the  Wcslcys  and  uf 
Whitelleld  in  England  from  17:iS  onward  was 
tliorou^rlily  revivalist.  There  were  revivals 
at  Northampton,  in  Massnchusctts,  in  17ii4, 
and  throughout  New  England  in  1740-1,  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  being  the  chief  in- 
strument in  their  production.  A  great  one 
arose  in  America  iu  1S57,  alter  the  financial 
crisis  of  that  year.  It  spread  in  ISOO  to 
Ulster,  and  in  1SG4  to  Scotland  and  to  parts 
of  England,  bince  then  various  revivals 
iiave  ti-oin  time  to  time  occurred,  and  nearly 
all  denoiniuations  aim  at  their  pioduction. 
The  means  adopted  ore  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Si'irit,  meetings  continued  night  after  ni^lit, 
often  to  a  lat«  hour,  stirring  addresses,  chielly 
from  revivalist  laymen,  and  after-inoctings  to 
deal  with  those  impressed.  Ultimately,  it  is 
found  that  some  of  those  apparently  con- 
vei-ted  have  been  steadfast,  othei-s  have  fallen 
bai:k,  whilstdiMdness  proportioned  to  the  pre- 
vious excitement  ^mporarily  prevails.  Some- 
times excitable  persons  at  revival  meetings 
utter  piercing  cries,  or  even  fall  prostrate. 
'Ihcae  morbid  manifestations  are  now  dis- 
couraged, and  have  in  cunsequenc©  become 
more  rare. 

"  RevivaZs  h&ve  boeomo  necf««ATT  to  the  nlvntic«  of 
Chrifltlrxnlty,  tilmpJy  becauou  nl  tiii^  hicomiicliiicy  uf 
tlie  unlmary  ]jr<-itcliMiK  :  niid  tliv  iiinuiciit  tlie  r«i'ivu^ 
coiite.  the  pr^ncKtiig  ci  iiiik'cii,  or  tt  clmiii^^s  liefore  tliuy 
Qtiiu^'—Scribner' t  J/ajronno,  June,  IVTT,  ]•.  Z^& 

%  (1)  RevivaX  Band:  A  religions  body  ap- 
pearing in  the  KeglKtiar-gcneral's  returns. 

(2)  Revival  of  Letters : 

Literature:  The  revival  of  literature  after 
the  (ipp.iient  death-blow  whicli  it  received 
when  the  Viarbaroua  nations  of  the  Noilli 
dcstioyed  the  civilized  Roman  empire.  It 
commenced  in  ICngland  fceMy  at  the  begin- 
ning uf  liio  eleventh  century,  and  became 
more  potent  In  the  fourteenth,  flfUieuth,  and 
subsequeut  centuiics. 

r^vi-V^-Ism,  a.    lEng.  revival;  -ism] 

Compar,  JliUftiona:  The  spirit  prevailing 
during  n  religious  r*'vival ;  the  method  of  pro- 
Coduro  used  to  piomutc  a  revival  (q.v.). 

rJS-vi'-val-Ist,  ».  A  a.    fEng.  rrviml;  -ist.\ 
A.  As  •iuUst.  :  One  who  promotes  or  as.-tists 
in  revivals  of  rcliginn. 

"  *  K.  a  O.'—mt  wo  uudenlnnil-wAnti  tTierfiiirrli  to 
•itAl-IUh  ft  fitrrrlllft  t"T\c  wlik'li  I'lUi  'Kct  nt'  lint 
cliwu-ca  touulitfil  )iy  tlie  HfwtMUUtt  UiU  tbi  tt»lv»Ui>ll> 
Uu."— Ml.  ./'tiiti't  i  Uiu«'f«.  Jiui.  4.  ntu. 

C  Anfutj.:  Concerned  nr  aRslsting  In  Iliu 
pronintion  ol  rovlvulp*  of  religiim. 

"A  drpiitMtton.  bntilrd  Uf  Mr.  V>j-|»y.  m  rwttmUtt 
prwchrr    —  A#«riiri|/>f'<'M('n\y,  Nw«.  IS.  1W4. 

^  R'-gtHtend  plnecH  of  worKhlpstand  In  the 
name  of  Krvtvalut«. 


ro-vive',  v.i.  &■  t.  [Fr.  nvivre^  from  LaU  r^ 
vivo=  Ut  live  again  :  re-  =  again,  and  vivo^* 
to  live ;  Sp.  revivir;  Port,  reviver;  ItaL  rU 
vivert.] 

A.  Intransitivt : 

L  Ordinary  Language Z 

1.  To  return  to  life  ;  to  recover  life ;  to  b^ 
come  aliv3  again. 

"The  Mill  of  111*  cTiItil  cum*  unto  him  tgaln.  an^ 
b»r«"(Mii."— 1  A'i>v«  xviL  21, 

2.  To  recoviT  new  life  or  vigour;  to  be  re- 
animated after  depression. 

"  Must  with  reriHna  boi>e  rw/M.* 

licuU  :  Lvrd  't/  the  IlUt,  tL  a 

3.  To  recover  from  a  state  uf  obscurity,  neg- 
lect, or  depression  ;  to  regain  vigour  or  force. 

"  Wlien  the  commnndmeut  cune,  tlu  miwmi,  uid  I 
dlML'~Vio>'uitu  rU.  9. 

H.  Imw:  To  make  one's  self  again  liable,  as 
for  a  debt  otherwise  bamnl  by  the  statute  of 
limitations,  or  for  a  ctmdoncd  uiaUimouial 
offence,  by  committing  auuUier. 

B.  TninsUive: 

1.  To  bring  to  life  again  ;  to  revivify. 

"ToTtHee  tlie  dead.'       UptnMtr:  P.  Q.,  II.  1IL& 

2.  To  raise  or  muse  from  a  state  of  languor 
or  dipressiou ;  to  reanimate,  to  encourage,  to 
quicken. 

*'  wilt  thou  not  reviwe  as  Acnln!  that  thy 
may  rejoice  Id  tbcel"— /'ia^/nTxx.xv.  «. 
3L  To  bring  again  into  action  afteralnpse 
or  suspension  ;  to  renew ;  to  bring  forward 
again. 

"  ThoM  groM  comir>tlons  of  tho  CbrlMtlnn  doctHna 
wlilcb  tliD  caprlci!  Hud  viiulty  of  tlili  liu;iill  uh  stfs 
Iiiive  rr,s„;'ii  rilliei-  tlioii  pruUuccd."— tf//.  UortlvyT 
Sermoni.  vuL  Hi.,  ser.  M. 

4.  To  rec;jll  from  a  state  of  neglect  or  ob- 
scurity :  as.  To  revive  a  branch  of  learning. 

5.  To  reproduce,  as  a  play  at  a  theatre,  after 
a  lapse. 

G.  To  renew  in  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  i^ 
call ;  to  renew  the  perception  of. 

"The  memory  li  the  power  to  rehire  ngnln  In  our 
tnltids  tliuse  iili.nt.  wlilco  lifUrr  nmiriutiUK  UaV  bMU 
Uid  aside  out  ol  »n^iil."—L--ck£. 

7.  To  renew,  to  renovate,  as  clothes. 

*  re-vivo',  ».    [Revive,  v.]    Revival. 

"Tli«  imaelnatluii  of  bla  naw  rvrte*.**— (7r«ait«.' 
Menaphon,  p.  60. 

*  re-vive'-mcnt,  ».  (Eng.  revive;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  leviviug  ;  revivilicalion. 

•■  We  havotlicsacretl  fieri iiturp»,'mr  blewied  fUTldur. 
bis  apontlu.  niid  Uid  I'urcr  prlnOllve  tiiu«a.  «iid  tba 
liiUi  tU'tuniiMlion,  or  ti^ifnnmt  tulber.  all  ou  our 
aide."— /'e^t/ium  .   Lttlurt,  let.  xvit 

rS-viv'-er,  *  rc-viv-our,  s.  [Eng.  retrCv(e); 
-*r.l    One  who  or  that  which  revives. 

•■  •  Vnw.  Mr.  Tnvlcy.'  wild  Murk,  glvlne  liltnself  a 
tmiKiKloua  UluM  111  tlie  ciiLJil  liy  way  uf  »v#«#«r, 'lost 
yuuultvud.*"— i^it.'A«tu  ;  iiaitin  ChuisUwit,  ch.  xvllL 

*  re-viv'-i-f  i-Cate,  v.t      (Lat.  rertvljlcatits^ 

pa.  par.  of  revivifico:  re-  =  again,  and  vivijica 
=  to  make  alive:  riim3  =  alive,  undyhc(o  =  to 
make.]  To  make  alive  again;  to  revive;  to 
recall  or  restore  to  life. 

"  re-^v-i-fi-ca'-tion,  ».  (RrvivincATK.) 
Tlie  act  ol  recalling  or  restoring  to  life; 
renewal  of  life;  revival;  tlie  state  of  being 
revivified. 

"  Like  the  fntuoorla.  tha  rotifers  may  ha  drlwl  up 
nn<t  k»iift<-<l  fruiii  ruu'i'  to  plaea,  nnnllliif  fAvuumlila 
c>>ii<Mtl<iiiB  f'>r  r«rtnjl<:<ition,"—Scrtbtur4  Majoiin*, 
June.  1m;7,  p.  190. 

ro-viv'-I-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  irviti^r.)  To  rcstors 
or  nc^ill  to  life;  to  revive,  to  reaiiimatc,  to 
quicken. 

**  Yonr  aim  should  ha  mther  to  r*9iw\f9  Ihaa  to 
dutruy."— /Jiif/f  vhiotticl*.  OvL.  It.  1U3. 

re-viv'-ing,  pr.  pir.  orn,    (Revivs.) 

ro-viv'-ing  li^,  rt'^p.  (Eng.  fwrtviiij?;-^.!  Id 
a  reviving  utunncr. 

'  ro-vi-vi»'- ^91190,   •  r6-vi-vi8'-^9n-9^, 

f.  [Lat.  revxvisceiu,  pr.  par.  of  ?yi'irtJro=.  to 
romu  to  life  again,  toit* vive.  |  (RKVivirirATK.J 
Iho  Hinte  of  reviving ;  a  renewing  of  hfo ;  a 
rt'Vivul,  a  ([nirkrning. 

"  N*lthsr  win  the  life  of  the  snal  aline  eontlntittif 
amoiiiil  til  thr  (i^iH<<-*'ioe  of  tbe  whole  in*u.~— /"Mr*- 
*m  ;  (M  thm  Crwnf.  art.  L 

"  ro-vi-vis'-^^nt,  a.  (IaI.  mHrCanm*.!  Re- 
viving; condng  to  life  again;  having  a  toi^ 
chiny  to  revive. 

rft-viv'-or,  a    |Rng.  mr(i<«);  -or.l 

L-'iy;  The  reviving  of  a  unit  whfrh  It  Abaf«d 
by  tho  dcatli  of  one  of  the  iiirtiea,  by  the 


bSU.  bo^;  p^t,  joi^l;  oat,  90U,  chorus,  9I1IZ1.  boiiQh:  go.  gom;  tliln.  \ii\Bi  «ln,  o^;  oxpcct,  Xcnophon,  cifist,     Ing. 
-tion,  -ftlon  =  sh&ns  -(Ion,  -flon  ~  xbiin.    -oIooh,  -tlona,  -alous  —  sh&a.    -bl«,  -^e,  4«.  —  b^l*  A^ 
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marriage  of  a  female  plaintiff,  or  for  some  other 
cause. 

•■  Ther«  w«a  no  rule  ftdthorielng  the  revivor  of  a 
divorce  suit  ftft«r  tb«  .le;itli  of  tfiliier  liusbiiiid  or  wif« 
aiid  tbe  oul)  authority  -m  tlic  lkjiuL,  lue  case  of 
'  OrxDt  V.  Urwit.'  wiut  JifaiT.st  it.  Wl.,a  wm  rewcor/ 
It  was  ft  thing  pniLtiBed  In  tlie  Court  of  Chftucery. 
and  writs  o(  rem" -r  were  kin;wii  nt  coiumoii  l.*w. 
But  rrvioor  took  |i1.u;b  oil  tlie  dejitli  of  a  pliilutllf  who 
WMe.ckiiig  toeiiiurce  Boiue  rii;ht  wliicli  ou  iil»de;itli 
■woul.1  dcacvi.d  t'>aud  vest  in  ItiH  lielror  Ins  penjoiml 
repriisc.iiUttivt).  when,  if  tlie  tniuamiaaion  of  Interest 
b-ul  taken  pluc*  before  tlie  couiiueiiL-einentot  the  suit 
the  iK-reoD  to  wlii.ni  it  was  tmns.i.itted  could  hiuiBelf 
h»'e  sued  lu  reapect  of  iL~— Times,  March  3S.  1S8S. 

re-v6c-a-bil'-i-ty, «.  (Ens.  revocable;  -ity.] 
Tlie  quality  or  sULe  of  being  revocable;  re- 
vocactfness. 

pS-vdc'-a-ble,  •  re-vok'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr. 
revocable,  fiotn  Lat.  TeroaibiUs,  horn  revoco  = 
tr.  revoke  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  revoked 
oi  recalled  ;  that  inny  be  revoked  or  recalled. 

"Though  the  grant  b«  revocai>le."—Walfrland: 
Work4.  V.  iii 

pS-v6c'-a-l)l3-ne33,  s.  [Eng.  revocable; 
-ne^s.]  lliB  quality  or  state  of  being  revoc- 
able ;  j-evocability. 

"  The  r"i>-cab!«t)fM'  nf  conventual  vows  ivu  onother 
topic.'  — ricturta  JJaffozine,  f^ov..  ISCij,  p.  4. 

•  re-v6C-a-bly.  adv.  [Eng.  revocab(le);  -ly.] 
In  a  rt- vdc'able  manner  ;  so  as  to  admit  of  re- 
TOtatiuiu 

•  rev'-6-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  revocxUus,  pa.  par.  of 
revoco  =  to  revoke  (q.v.).]  To  recall ;  to  call 
back. 

"To  rerwiite  him  to  hi*  oMo  eatate.'— O/a/ron  .■ 
Betiii/  17.  iau.  li). 

rev~6-ca'-tlon,  «.  [Er.,  from  Lat.  revoco- 
tiOTiem.  aL-cu3.  of  Tevocatio,  from  revocatiis,  i»a. 
par.  of  revoco  =  t"  revoke  (q.v.);  Sp.  revoca- 
cion;  HnL  revocaj:ione.] 

1.  Theact  of  .ecalling  or  calling  back;  recall. 

•■  Di'ii  T'lllan  ipr'rehcnding  the  ineftnlng.  got  lottct-s 
of  rrp>,  i.ijii,  and  Ciuue  back  to  tipulu.  — Oowcll: 
UtU>i.  bk.  I..  *  3,  let.  32. 

2.  The  stilt*  of  being  recalled. 

•■  El'djitn  .>  Kiiin  coiniORnded  Chen:indrft  to  tell  him 
that  ii.-  iiul  leccived  advice  of  hia  moca!i:>7i." — 
Bqu/cU      lutai  Fotett. 

3.  The  acr  of  revoking  or  annulling  :  the 
eilli:ig  t'ac!<  or  revoking  of  a  thing  granted, 
or  the  ni.tking  void  of  snnxe  deed  tliat  had 
effect  until  animlled  by  the  deed  of  revoca- 
tion ;  ttif  reversal  by  any  one  of  a  thing  done 
by  himself;  repeal,  reversal, 

"  Thiit  clause  expreaslv  reserved  to  the  government 
powei  -if  rrv-jcution,  ftiu.T  three  yeart"  notice."— J/u- 
caulay  :  llitt,  Eng.,  ch.  rxlii. 

4.  The  stat«  of  being  revoked,  annulled, 
rei'eali'd,  or  reversed. 

\  {})  lievocation  of  a  will :  [Will]. 

(2)  lUvocatlon  of  Edict  of  Nantes:  [Edict,  T[]. 

•  re-voc'-a-tor-^,    *  re-voc-a-tor-ie»  a. 

iLat.  rev"'att>riiis ;  Fr.  revocatoire.]  Tendinis 
to  a  revocatiun  ;  pertaiuiug  to,  or  contaiuiug  a 
revocation ;  revoking. 

"  He  grinted  writs  to  both  partlea.  with  rre<'riUori/ 
letl^ra.  —  norWt/  n'oiulcit,  p.  13T  (1C03). 

re-VoJ^O',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  re-,  and  Eng.  voice 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  refit  or  refurnish  with  a  voice  ;  to 
relit,  as  an  organ-)  ipe,  so  as  to  restore  the 
proper  quality  uf  tune. 

•  2.  To  call  in  return  ;  to  repeat. 

"  To  the  winds  the  wTt^rs  hoarsely  call. 
And  echo  luwk  A^nm  .•■nuU.-eU  nil.  ' 

tl^tcUcr:  Chritts  Triumph  on  Earth. 

rS-VOke',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  revocquer  (Fr.  ri- 
voqiier),  from  Lat.  ret'oco^  to  call  back  :  re- 
=  back,  and  voco  =  to  call.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  call  back  ;  to  recall. 

"Their  example  should  reeoke  other  agalne  unto 
betlenuiiida."- rioM.-  J lutruct.  <if  ChrUtUm  IKomuu, 
bk.  il.,  ch.  vilL 

•2.  To  recall  to  the  mind;  to  remember. 
(South.) 

3.  To  annul  by  recalling  or  taking  back  ;  to 
make  void  ;  to  cancel,  to  repeal,  to  reverse. 

"  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis  Clifford." 

Shaktsp.:  Z  Uetiry  17.,  IL  6. 

•  4.  To  check,  to  repress.    (Spenser.) 

•  5.  To  draw  back. 

•'  Enforced  them  their  forward  f-iotlDg  to  revokf." 
apenicr  .  ."  v..  III.  XL  21. 

B.  /Tt(r<i?isi7iiJe.* 

Cards :   To  rnnnunce  or  i  to  follow 

■uit.  when  the  player  can  fniiow. 

*•  The  pl-vyer  who  rerokMi  has  to  pay  the  stand  hand 
the  value  oi  five  tricks. "'-^"wW.  March  13.  1886. 


re-voke',  s.     [Revoke,  v.] 

Cards :  The  act  of  revoking  or  neglecting  to 
follow  suit. 

"  But  If  A  player  Is  in  doubt  aa  to  whether  he  has 
renounced  in  error,  he  U  Id  time  to  save  a  revoke."— 
Field,  Jan.  30,  lBa6. 

•  ro-voko'-ment,  «.  [Eng.  revolt;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  revoking;  revocation,  reversal, 
repeal, 

**  'i'hnt,  through  our  intercession,  this  revok^ment 
Aud  t^arduu  comes."      Shaketp.  :  lUnry  Vill.,  i.  X 

re-v6k'-er»  5.  [Eng.  revok(e),  V. ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  revokes;  one  who  renounces  in  card 
playing. 

"  The  revoke  does  not  receir*  fcnythlug."— /^tcW. 
March  13.  183G. 

ro-vok-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Revoke,  v.] 

•  re-vok'-ing-ly,  O'/v-  [Eng.  rei-o/.ing;  -ly] 
Li  a  revoking  nunner  ;  by  way  of  revocation. 

re-v61f ,  v.i.  &  (.  [Fr.  revolter,  from  revolte  = 
revolt(q.v.);  O.ltaLrevoltare;  Ital.  riwltare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  L  To  fiiU  off,  or  turn  from  one  to  another; 
to  desert  one  aide  and  go  over  to  the  other. 

"  The  king  la  merciful  if  you  revolt." 

ijhakesp. :  2  1/enru  '7.,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  renounce  allegiance  and  subjection ; 
to  rise  against  a  government  in  rebellion  ; 
to  rebel. 

"  To  appease  the  Irish  that  revolted  now.' 

J)aniel:  CioU  M'ars,  L 

*  3.  To  be  faithless. 

*'  You  are  .ilremiy  love's  firm  votary. 
And  canui't  soon  renof  nnd  ch.Tiige  yOQT  mind. 
Sh^ketp. :  Tu/j  Ocutlemen  of  IVrofia,  iti.  2. 

4.  To  be  gi  ossly  offended  or  disgusted ;  to 
feel  extifiue  disgust. 

B,  rra?t«(ii'e: 

1.  To  repel ;  to  cause  t«  shrink  with  disgust 
or  abhorrence  ;  to  disgust. 

"  I  found  it  was  this  that  uioat  revolud  him."— IFar. 
bujtoit:  Kejlectiont,  pt.  L 

*  2.  To  turn  or  roll  back ;  to  abate. 

"So  to  her  yold  the  flames,  and  did  their  (orc« 
reooU."  SfJCJiter:  F.  y..  III.  xL  25. 

*  3.  To  put  to  flight ;  to  turn,  to  overturn. 

re-v61f ,  3.  [Fr.  revolte,  from  O.  ItaL  revolla 
(ltd.  rivolta)  =  a  revolt,  proj'eily  fein.  of 
revolto,  pa.  par.  of  revnivere=^to  revolve,  to 
turn,  to  overwhelm.]    [Revolve.] 

L  The  act  of  revolting  ;  a  turning  or  falling 
away  from  one  side  to  another;  desertion; 
change  of  sides  ;  inconsitancy  ;  faithlessness  ; 
a  gross  departure  fioin  duty. 

"  The  malt  of  man  .  .  . 
Waj  i.uulsh'd  with  revult  of  his  fwm  him.* 

Covtper:  Ta*k,vi.2^0. 

2.  A  renunciation  of  allegiance  and  sub- 
jection ;  an  insurrection  or  rising  against  a 
yoveinment  in  rebellion;  an  uprising  against 
any  authority,  moi-al  or  personal. 

*  3,  A  revolter,  a  deserter. 

You  ingrate  revoIU, 

;ro9,  rjpt'lng  up    ' 

Of  your  dear  motlier  Eu^lauu. 

Shaketp.  :  Ki7\g  John.  v.  1 

rS-VOlf-er,  s.  [Eng.  revolt,  V.  ;  -<r.l  One 
who  revolts  or  rebels  ;  a  rebel ;  one  who  re- 
nounces allegiance  and  subjection  ;  a  renegade. 

"  And  so  they  sent  to  Kniilos  fora  fleet, 
Tu  come  and  lielp  revolten." 

Browning:  Balaiution't  Adrenture. 

re-v61f -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Revolt,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  Asailj.  :  Causing  tbe  feelings  to  revolt ; 
causing  extreme  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

re-v61t'-Ing-ly»  adv.  [T-^^.  revolting;  -hj.] 
Li  a  revolting  manni^r  or  degree,  so  as  to  cause 
the  feelings  to  revolt;  disgustingly. 

■  rev'-ol-U-ble,  a.  [Lat.  revoluhilis,  from  re- 
Volvo  —  to  revolve  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  re- 
volving; revolving. 

"  TTs,  then,  to  whom  the  thrice  three  year 
IJ^  filled  Ills  rcvfil ubleothA.  since  our  arrival  bere 
I  blame  not  to  wibh  limiie  niucli  more." 

Chapman  :  llotncr  ;  Iliad  U. 

*  rev'-o-lute,  a.  [Lnt.  revolutus,  pa.  par.  of 
revolvo  =  to  revolve  (q-v.).]. 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rolled  or  curled  back- 
wards or  downwards. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Rolled  back,  as  certain  tendrils, 
specif.,  having  the  edges  roiled  backward 
spiially  <)n  each  side,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the 
Rpseiuary,  &c. 

2.  ZooL:  Rolled  backward  or  downward. 


rev-o-lu'-tloi..  •  vev-o-lu-ci-on,  «.    [Pr. 

rivolutiun,  iioni  Lt^t  revoLntioiiem,  ac<'us.  oi 
revolutio,  from  revulvius,  pa.  par.  vfrevotvo  = 
to  revolve  (q.v.) :  Up  revolucioni  Ital.  reiviu- 
eiune,  riooluzione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  or  state  of  revolving  or  rotating; 
rotation  ;  tlie  circular  motion  of  ;i  body  on  its 
axis  ;  a  course  oi-  motion  in  which  every  point 
on  tlie  surface  or  periphery  of  tlie  revolving 
body  returns  to  the  place  from  which  it  begaa 
to  revolve. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  moving  in  a  circniar 
course  ;  the  motion  of  a  body  round  a  centre  : 
as,  tlie  revolution  of  the  earth  round  tlie  sun. 

3.  Hence,  the  course  or  motion  of  anything 
whieh  retvirns  to  the  same  state  or  point:  aa, 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons. 

•  4.  A  rolling  or  other  motion  backwards. 

"  Fear 
Comes  thund'rlng  back  with  dreadful  rfpulutton     ! 
On  my  defenceless  bead."       3/tit^n     /•.  L..  x.  SlSw 

6.  A  continued  course,  or  a  space  of  time 
marked  by  a  regular  recurrence  of  some  mea- 
sure of  time,  or  by  a  succession  of  similar 
events. 

"  Thither  by  harpy-footed  Furies  haled 
A\  •  I  lUiln  rcmilutiom  nil  the  ilaiuned 
Ail-  brought."  M.Uvii  :  J'.  L.,  ii  6»7. 

6.  Change  produced  by  time. 

"  See  the  revf^lnlian  of  the  times 
Make  mouutuins  level. ' 

&3uike&p.  :  2  Uenry  IW.  ilL  L 

7.  A  total  or  radic;d  change  of  ciicum* 
stances  or  things. 

"  Heaven  has  to  alt  allotted,  soon  or  lata. 
Some  lucky  reoulu'ion  of  their  fute." 

Dryden :  Abial<»m  &  Adiitnphet,  L  US. 

8.  Specif.,  a  fundamental  change  in  govern- 
ment, or  in  the  politiual  cnslilulion  of  a 
country,  effected  suddenly  ainl  violently,  and 
mainly  brought  about  by  inteinal  causes;  a 
revolt  against  the  constituted  antlmiity  suc- 
cessfully aud  completely  aeconiplishud. 

'■  And  yet  this  repf'ution.  of  all  reooJufiom  the 
le-ost  violent.  Iiiis  l>eeii  «f  all  recultttioiu  the  tuost 
beuettciaL"— J/(tcuui(iy  ,■  Bist.  En<f..  ch.  x, 

1  In  most  revolutions  there  are  three  turns 
of  the  wheel.  First  there  is  a  moderate  move- 
ment forward,  then,  after  a  time,  a  second 
forward  movement.  1  he  extreme  jaity  who 
now  come  into  power  create  a  reaction  against 
the  revolution,  and  the  wheel  iii'-ves  back- 
wards. [Jesuit.]  Li  the  great  French  Re- 
volution (Irst there  were  the  Girondisls,  then 
the  Jacobins,  then  the  reaction  to  Monarchy 
under  the  hist  Napoleon,  and  in  due  time 
again  to  the  Bourbons. 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Astronoiny: 

\  (1)  The  motion  of  a  planet  around  tbe  snn, 
or  of  a  satellite  around  a  planet.  The  jKiint  to 
which  it  returns  is  called  annual,  anomalistic, 
nodical,  sidereal,  or  tropical,  according  as  it 
lias  a  relation  to  the  year,  the  anomaly,  the 
nodes,  the  stars,  or  the  tropics. 
(2)  [Rotation.] 

2.  Geom.  :  When  one  line  moves  about  A 
straight  line,  called  the  axis,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  every  point  of  the  nnning  line  gene- 
rates a  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  plane 
is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  tliat  motion  is 
called  revolution,  and  the  surface  is  called 
a  surface  of  revolution.  Every  plane  through 
the  axis  is  called  a  meridian  plaiii-,  and  the 
section  which  this  plane  cuts  fnun  the  surface 
is  called  a  meridian  curve.  Every  surface  of 
revolution  can  be  generated  by  revolving  one 
of  its  meridian  curves  about  the  axis.  The 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  round  its  axis  gener- 
ates an  ellipsoid;  the  revolution  uf  a  semi- 
circle round  ihe  diameter  generates  a  sphere; 
such  solids  are  called  solids  of  revolution. 

^  (1)  The  English  lievoWion  :'1\mXrfVo\\\t\oix 
by  which  James  IL  was  driven  fiumtholUrouo 
in  1CS8. 

(2)  The  American  Iterohiliou :  Tho  war  which 
begau  in  1775.  and  ended  in  17S:J  with  tho 
acknowlodgnieut  by  England  of  American 
indei>endence. 

(3)  The  Fretich  Heiohition :  Specif,  that 
political  reaction  against  absolutism  m  1TS9; 
the  subsequent  French  Revolutions  are  known 
by  their  respective  dates,  as  those  of  1830, 
1848,  1851,  and  1870. 

x-gv-o-lu'-tion-gx-y,  a.  &  s.   (Fr.  rivolutUm- 
naire.] 
A.  -^5  adjective: 

L  Fertaiiiin';  or  relating  to  a  revolution  Id 
government :  as,  a  revolutionary  war. 


late.  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  wh6,  son;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  Hile,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


revolutioner— re  water 
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2.  Tending  to  prixluce  a  revolutioQ  In 
governnieDt :  aa,  rcry/uito/iary  measures. 

3.  Promoting,  or  eudeaTOuriug  to  bring 
about  a  revolutiou. 

"  PftrU  hfi»  been  for  ft  coDBlJentlile  time  the  chief 
Ttfaga  «Dd  ahelter  of  r*voitUi-marjf  deai»«jr*di>«."— 
IkiUy  TtUgruph.  FeU  14.  1&8S. 

B.  Assubsi.:  A  revolutionist  (q.  v.). 

"  A  iiuoiber  of  n^imeut*  hod  Bidod  wltb  the  rmolu- 
MonurKA.'— ^imfarot,  Jui.  9,  I8M. 

revolatlonary-oalendar,  s. 

Ciilentlar  :  A  calendar  designwl  to  be  phUo- 
Bophic  decreed  on  Nov.  ■J4, 1793.  to  commence 
from  the  foundation  of  the  French  republic, 
Sept.  22, 1792.  Tlie  twelve  montlis  were  Vende- 
miaire,  Brumaire,  I*'riniaire,  Nivuse,  Pluviose, 
Ventose,  Germinal,  Flor6al,  Prairiai.  Messidor, 
Fervidor  or  Thennidor,  and  Fructidor.  The 
first  three  constituted  Autumn,  the  second 
three  Winter,  the  third  three  Spring,  and  the 
fourth  three  Summer. 

revolntlonary-trlbnnal.  s. 

Frtjuh  Hist. :  The  name  given  on  Oct.  :^.0, 
17y3,  to  what  had  before  been  called  the  Ex- 
traordinary Tribunal.  It  sent  many  victims 
to  the  guillotine. 

•rev-^lA'-tlon-er,  «.  (Eng.  revolution; 
•er.]  One  who  promotes,  or  is  engaged  in  a 
revolution ;  a  revolutionist. 

rgy-^lu'-tlon-^m,    s.      [Eng.    revolution; 

•isvi.]    Ilevolutioiiary  principlea. 

r8v-A-lA'-tlon-i»t,  *.  [Eug.  revolution  ; -iM.] 
One  \vlio  promotes,  foments,  or  is  engaged  in 
a  revolution. 

rSv-d-l&'-tlon-ize,  vX  [Eng.  revolution; 
-ize.] 

1.  To  bring  about  a  revolution  in  ;  to  effect 
a  radical  or  fiindamental  clianye  in  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  by  a  revolution. 

"  To  rmoluxionite  hli  D.itive  land." 

Craftfr* .-  Tatt4  qf  lA«  ffott,  x. 

2.  To  effect  an  entire  cliange  in  the  princi- 
ples or  system  of:  as.  To  revoltUionize  the 
system  of  education. 

p6-v6l'-q,-tlve,  a.  [Lat  revolutus,  pa.  par. 
of  revolvo  =  to  revolve  (q-v.).] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Turnintj  over;  revolving, 
cogitating. 


2.  Bot.:  (0/ffyifim(ion);Rolled  back  spirally 
on  each  side,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Rosemary. 

r8-v6lv©',  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  revolvo,  from  re- = 
bai-k,  ag.'iin,  and  volvo  =  to  roll ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
revolver;  Ital.  rivolvere.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  or  roll  round  aa  on  nn  axis  ;  to 
rotate. 

2.  To  move  In  a  circle  ;  to  move  round  a 
centre ;  to  move  in  such  a  course  as  to  bring 
what  moves  round  back  to  the  same  place, 
state,  condition,  or  position  ;  aa,  The  earth 
revolves  round  the  sun. 

Z,  To  pass  away  in  cycles  or  revolutions. 

"  AnolWnjr  MAsuiis,  fruttluu  as  they  piua.' 

Cowpi'r :  J/eriiiim. 

*  4.  To  return  ;  to  fall  back  ;  to  devolve. 

V  Uo  here  npenkt  of  tho  godhend  IjeiiiK  coiiiiiiiiiil- 
e»t*il  xr  liiii«rt>-ii  to  the  bull,  ;iiid  rev'>lvina  mkhUi  to 
ilia  FnthcT.  —yVuttirtatui:    Works,  111.  *i8. 

*  5.  To  como  back  by  process  of  time ;  to 
return. 

"  And  when  revoJMS,  In  tlmo'a  aure  obango, 
Tho  hour  of  Oormiuiy'i  revcngv." 

Scott:  Jtarmivn.M.    {lulrod.) 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  or  roll  round,  as  on  an  axis  ;  to 
rotate. 

•  2.  To  turn  or  roll  l.ack. 

*'  Frnm  rVmivo  ami  behind  efich  eye  nrliioa  ah  ole^rnnt 

EsIlowUh  white  cre^t,  rtvjlv«<l  hitikwitrd  aa  n  rum'a 
orn  "—Cook  ■  Thtrd  Vayngv,  bk.  Iv.,  th.  vil, 

•  3.  To  turn  over  in  examination. 


4.  Til  turn  over  and  ovc^r  in  tlio  mind  ;  to 
Cogitate,  to  meditate  on. 

"  Or  aoiiio  great  mittter  In  liU  mind  rev^'lpvl.' 
MUtun  :  Samson  AifonUCet,  1  USA. 

•rd-vdlvo,  «.    (Revolvk,  i».J 
1.  Revolution. 

**  Id  mil  rW90t*eM  Ami  t>inta  of  atAtA" 

UVrfey:  CoUin's  Watk,i. 

5.  Thought. 

f''Wh«uMl.leIt«n  »aw  OrinvlTa  hie  rcMfw." 
Markham:  Tragady  qf  ^r  R.  QrinviU. 


•  ro-VOlV'-^n-^y,  s.  [Lat.  revolvens,  pr.  [lar. 
of  revolvo  =  to  revolve  (q.v.).]  The  act  or 
state  of  revolving  ;  resolution. 

"  It«  oim  rmolt9ncy  uphold*  the  world.' 

Cuwfur:  TfUk.  t.  8TX 

re-VOlv'-er,  ».     [Kng.  nvoUie);  -er.] 

\.  One  who  or  that  which  revolves  ;  sjwcif., 
a  lirearm,  usually  a  pistol,  having  a  revolving 
barrel  or  breech  cylinder,  so  as  to  discharge 
si.-veral  charges  in  quick  succession  without 
being  reloaded.  In  some  pistols  the  barrel 
has  a  plurality  of  bores,  in  which  tho  charges 
are  inserted  and  from  which  they  are  fired ; 
more  commonly,  as  in  Colt's,  the  weapon  baa 
a  cylinder  at  the  base  of  the  barrel  containing 
several  chambers,  generally  six,  in  which  the 
charges  are  i>lacetl,  and  all  are  llred  throiigli 
the  single  barrel ;  in  all  the  rotation  is  caused 
by  devices  actuated  by  the  lock  mechanism. 
Some  forms  of  the  weapon  are  breech-loading. 
The  system  has  been  applied  to  riHea  and 
other  guns,  as  the  Mitrailleuse  (q.v.).  The 
system  is  not  new.  revolving  firearms  dat- 
ing from  the  tifteeuth  century  being  still  in 
existence ;  but  it  was  first  made  a  practical 
success  by  Col.  Samuel  Colt  of  the  United 
States  anny  in  lb.i5. 

2.  Husb, :  A  hay  or  stubble  rake  whose 
head  has  two  set.s  of  teeth  on  opposite  sides 
in  the  same  plane.  The  set  in  advance  having 
coUt-'cted  a  load,  the  rake  is  tipped,  making 
half  a  revolution,  discharging  the  load,  and 
bringing  the  other  set  of  teeth  into  action. 

re-v8lv'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Revolve.) 
Turning  or  rolling  round  ;  rotating  ;  having  a 
motion  in  an  orbit,  as  that  of  a  planet  around 
the  sun  ;  the  cylinder  of  a  revolving-cylinder 
steam-engine  around  the  shaft ;  the  plant-t- 
wheel  ot  the  sun-and- planet  motion  around 
the  sun-wheel. 

revolvlng-boller,  «. 

Paper-Tnaking :  A  boiler  for  paper-stock  or 
pulp,  rotating  on  trunnions  so  as  to  agitato 
the  contents,  and  expose  the  stock  fully  to 
the  hot  water,  steam,  chemicals,  &c. 

revolvlziK-grate,  <. 

1.  A  form  of  grate  which  exposes  different 
portions  in  turn  to  the  feed-opening  and  to 
the  greater  fire  heat  so  as  to  coke  the  coals, 
ami  then  gradually  bring  them  to  the  point 
where  the  fire  is  more  urgent, 

2.  An  ore-roasting  furnace  with  a  horizontal 
revolving- hearth. 

revolving-harrow,  «. 

Agric.  :  A  li:trrow  which  rotates  In  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  earth's  surface,  to  assist  the 
dragging  action  of  the  teeth. 

revolving-light,  s.  One  character  of 
liglit  as  displayt'd  from  a  lighthouse.  It  is 
produced  by  tho  revolution  of  a  frame  with 
tliree  or  four  sides,  having  reflectors  of  a 
larger  size  than  those  used  for  a  fixed  light, 
grouped  on  each  side  with  their  axes  paralhl. 
The  revolution  exhibits  once  In  one  or  two 
miimtes,  as  may  be  required,  a  light  gradu- 
ally increasing  t*i  full  strength,  and  then  de- 
creasing to  total  darkness. 

revolving -pistol,  u 

Fijciirms:  A  revolver  (q.v.). 

revolving -BUn,  s.  A  jiyrotechnlc  de- 
vice, consisting  of  a  wheel  npnn  wlmse  peri- 
]>hery  rocki;t,s  of  different  st\  les  are  fixed,  and 
which  communicate  by  conduits,  so  that  they 
are  lighted  in  succession. 

revolving-Storm,  a.    [Cvclont-] 

•  re-vdm'-it,  v.t.  [Prcf.  re-,  and  Eng.  vomit, 
v.  (q.v.).  J  To  vomit  again  ;  to  reject  from  the 
stomach. 

"  Even  aa  tho  wIiaIo  did  rtvomit  th*  prophtto  Jodab." 
—  Ud'il:  Actt,  ch.  11. 

"  rfi-viilse',  v.t.  [Lat.  reintlsus,  pa.  i>nr,  of 
r.  t.//'i  -  to  draw  or  drag  bark  :  rr-  =  bark, 
mid  ie//o  =  to  tear.)  To  pull  or  draw  Uick  ; 
to  alfect  by  revulsion. 

"  Then  auddeiily  rmuUd  the  linuen  poltiL" 

CuM'ptfT.'  U-jmwr  i  ItiadT. 

rfi-vtil'-Slon,  It.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  revulsionem, 

aeeiis.  oi  ri'iiiiiin,  from  revulsvs,  jia.  j'ar.  of 
Tcv>ll".\    1Ubviii,-*k.) 

L  Ordinary  lAtugiiage: 

*  I,  The  act  of  drawing  away  or  hrdding 
l»a<-k  fMui ;  viohMil  alistnielion  or  withdrawal. 

'*  Thrown  '>nt  ot  ptti|>1i>yiiient  by  the  rtnil§i''n  at 
OAplUI."— .H'rtUA.-   WtaltJt  ^  JVatiofU.  bk.  v..  eh.  TlL 


2.  A  sudden  and  violent  change,  especl&Uf 
of  feeling. 

n.  Therapeutics:  The  act  of  turning  a  dis- 
ease back  from  a  particular  portion  of  tha 
body  on  which  it  has  seized,  even  if  the  effect 
be  to  make  it  attack  another  part. 

r$-viils'-Ive,  o.  &  «.     (Lat.  revulsus.]     [Rk- 

VLLsK.) 

A*  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
revulsion  ;  tending  to  revulsion. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  revulsion  ;  specif.,  a  medicine  used 
for  tho  purpose  of  revulsion. 

"  The  moat  ApnropriAt«  rrritlriv*  and  dlTenioa  oC 
paiu."— /Wi :  Li/t  of  J/ammvtid,  pi  1«. 

■  rew,  v.t,  &  i,    [Rue,  v.] 

•  rew  (1),  $.    [Row  (1),  $.] 

•  rew  (2),  5.    [Rue,  i.) 

•  re-wake',  *  re-wak'-on,  v.t  or  (.     [Prat 

re-,  and  Eug.  wake  (q.v.).]     To  wake  or  waken 
again. 

"  Ulm  to  rettaken  Hhedld  aII  her  {lAln." 

Vhauctr :  T^roiltu  i  Cr«$tUUi,  IIL 

re-ward't  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  rewanUr,  the  same  as 
regarder  =  to  regard,  from  re-  (I^at.  re-)  = 
back,  and  UKirder^  the  same  as  gardtr  =  guard 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  give  in  return,  whether  good  or  evil ; 
to  return,  to  requite.  (Said  of  the  return 
made.) 

*'  Thou  hAtt  rtvardrd  me  good,  wher«aa  I  bAr«p» 
warded  thee  «vU."— 1  Samuel  xsir.  17. 

2.  To  requite,  to  recompense,  to  repay;  to 
bestow  a  recompense,  return,  or  requital  on  ; 
whethergoodor  evil,  now  generally  the  former. 
(Said  of  the  person  to  whom  the  return  ia 
made.) 

"The  groAt  God  thAt  funiied  all  things  both  rm. 
wirdeth  the  fuol,  Aud  rwarde(h  tr&iugreuura.'— iVo«b 
XX  vl.  10. 

rd-ward',  '  re-warde,  s.    [O.  Fr.  reward^ 

the  same  as  rojard.]    [ithWARD,  v.] 

•  I.  Regard,  respect,  notice. 

"  Take  rewnrde  of  thyn  owne  valewe,  that  thOQ  SB 
be  to  (uule  to  thy  aelfe."— C/lHiue«r.   I'artorm  Tale, 

2.  Tliat  which  is  given  in  return  for  good 
or  evil  done  or  received  ;  a  recompense,  a  re- 
quital, a  return : — 

(1)  (In  a  good  sense) :  recompenae  for  good 
done  ;  an  honour,  a  prize. 

"  R^vardt  and  nuniahiuentA  do  alwAya  preauppnae 
•omethluij  williui;ly  done  well  or  111;  wltht^ut  wiiu-:i 
reapei't.  tlioutih  no  iiiity  auuietiiiiea  receiva  good,  yet 
then  It  la  only  a  beiieUt  Aiid  Dot  a  tvmu\L"—Hookrr : 
A'cWej.  I'otity. 

(2)  (In  a  bad  sense):  requital,  return,  or 
puiii^liment  of  evil ;  retribution. 

'•  As  thou  hast  done,  it  ahAll  be  done  unto  thee :  tli 
reititrd  ahAll  ruturo  upon  tlilrie  owu  lieAd."— OAocfiu.^ 
t  1&. 

*  3.  The  fruit  of  men's  works,  labour,  or 
conduct. 

"  The  d«id  know  not  anything,  nelUior  bAve  tb»7 
any  mure  n reward."— Scde*.  Iz.  &. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  offered  for  the  taking  or 
detecting  of  a  criminal,  or  for  tlie  recovery  of 
anything  lost. 

•  re  ward -able,  a.  [Eng.  revxirxl;  -ahle.^ 
Capable  of  being  rewarded  ;  deserving  of  re- 
ward. 

"  An  act  of  duty  And  of  religion,  aud  rrvant-iUf  hj 
tho  gnvire  Aud  favuur  ot  Oi>d.  —Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Lia> 
irti/,  f  -i 

•  re-ward'-fli-blo-n<Sss,  n  [Eng.  rwant 
able;  ^nesi.]'  The  qiiahty  or  state  of  being  re- 
wardablo  or  worthy  of  reward. 

"  What  cftii  l>e  the  timlae  or  rviedrdiiU^neH  of  dolDf 
ttint  nliloli  a  iii.^ii  cniiiiot  ehuao  but  doT"— (Jootfinan.* 
M  inter  AWmnrf  tvV-.  P-  *• 

•  rfi  wnrd'-a-blj^.  adv.     [Eng.  retoardafiU); 

■hj.]     Ill  iirewardable  manner  or  degree;  soaa 
to  be  worthy  of  reward. 

rS-W&rd'-er,  *.  (Eng.  reward;  -rr.)  On« 
who  rewards;  one  who  rccomponaea  or  ro- 

quites. 

"Aawell  A  putilaher  of  vice  and  wlokedneM,  M  • 
reteitrdrr  of  vmrluv." —Cttdtearth  :  IntrH.  SyUrm,  (H  MO. 

'  r6  -  ward' -  f&l,  n.      (F-^ng.  reuwnl;    -A'O] 
Yielding  or  bringing  rewaril ;  rewarding. 
"  Nor  heed  re»ard/u>  toll,  nor  ae^keii  iirRlae.** 

TKo'nm'n:  tattle  of  IndiAence, 

•r8-wi»**'^  ?»«,  a.  [Kng.  rtH'ard;  •les9.\ 
Ilaviiiff  ^,    •  .\^rd  ;  unrewnnled. 

•  rd-wa'-tor,  «'./.  [rn'f.  rv-.  ami  Eng.  tMlcr 
(q.v.).  J    Til  pitur  water  on  again. 


I 
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rewe— rhamnad 


•  rewe.  v.t  or  i.     [Rue,  r.] 

•  rew-el-bone,  *  ru-ell-bone,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  prub.  from  Fr.  rouelle,  dimin.  from 
roue  (Lat.  ro(<i)  =  a  wheel.]  A  rounded  or 
polished  bone. 

•  rcw-et,  s.  [Ft.  romt,  diinin.  from  roue  =  a 
wheel.]    The  lock  of  a  guu. 

re-win',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  irin,  v.  (q  v.).] 
To  win  again  ;  to  recover. 

■  re-word',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  aiul  Zu^.  word 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  repeat  in  the  same  words. 

"  Bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from. "        Shaketp.:  Hamiel,  UL  i. 

2.  To  reecho. 

"  A  hill  whoee  concAV«  womb  r^tcordtd 
A  plaintful  story  ' 

hhaketp.  :  Looer'i  Compluint,  1. 

re-write',  v.t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  ■write 
(q.v.).J  To  write  a  second  time ;  to  write 
over  again. 

"  Write,  and  revrrite.  blot  out.  and  write  again 
And  for  its  swiftueas  ne'er  applaud  your  yen. ' 

i'ouiig :  EpisUet,  IL 

re-writ  -ten,  jm.  par.  or  o,     [Rewrite.] 

•  rew-y  (ew  as  ii),  a.  [Eng.  revj  (1),  8. ;  -y.] 
lu  rews,  or  rows,  or  wrinkles. 

"  Uneven,  cockly,  fluxey,  and  Tews/.' —Golden  Fleece 
(165V  I. 

rex,  s.     [Lat.  ]    A  king. 

*  1[  To  play  rex :  To  aet  roughlj*  or  arro- 
gantly. 

"  As  helpers  of  your  Joy  not  to  domineer  and  pluj/ 
rtx."—/ioffa-s:  ^aaman  the  Sj/rian,  p.  217. 

•  rcye,  s.  [Dut.  reg,  rig;  Ger.  reigen,  reihen.] 
Au  uld  quick  dance,  in  use  among  the  Dutch. 

reyn'-ard,  ren'-ard,  s.     [O.  Fr.  renard,  reg- 

iw-rd  (t'r.  renard)  =  A  fnx;  Flem.  reinaerd, 
reimurt :  O.  H.  Ger.  raginhart,  reliihaH;  Ger. 
reiyu'che.]    A  fox. 

■■  The  sweet  music  as Qounclng  that  ret/ntird  was  at 
home  greeted  our  e&i^."— Field,  Dec  6,  1S64. 

•  re-yoiing',  v,t.  [Pref.  re-,  and  Eng.  young 
(q.v.).j     To  make  young  again. 

rez-ban'-yite  (z  as  tz),  s.    [Retzbanyite.] 

"  rha- bar -bar-ate,  a.  [Rhubarb.]  Impreg- 
nated or  tinctured  with  rhubarb. 

"  The  aalt  humours  must  be  evacuated  by  the  senate. 
rhabarbaratf  and  sweet  mntiDa  purgers,  with  acids 
added,  or  the  purging  waters,"— /"/o^er, 

rha-bar'-bar-me,  s.    [Rhubarbarine.] 

rha-bar  -bar-iim,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Bot. :  The  Rhubarb  plant  or  Rheum. 

2.  Pharm. :  Hhaharban  radix  or  Rhei  radix, 

Rhubarb  root. 

rhab-do-,  pre/.  [Gr.  pa^Sos  (rhabdos)  =  &  rod 
or  wand.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  rod  ; 
rod-like. 

rhab'do-9oe'-la,  s.  pi  [Pref.  rhabdo;  and 
Gr.  Kol\o<i  {koilos)=  hollow.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Flat  Worms,  formerly 
made  a  sub-order  of  Turbellaria,  now  made  a 
tribe  of  Rhabdocoelida  (q.v.).  Intestinal  tract 
and  parenchyma  separate  ;  nervous  system 
and  excretory  and  generative  organs  present ; 
a  complicated  pliarynx.  Numerous  f-irms, 
fresh  water  and  marine.  They  are  carnivor- 
ous, and  suck  the  juices  of  small  worms, 
entoniostraca,  and  insect  larvie,  wiiich  they 
envelope  in  a  secretion. 

rbab-do-^oe'-li-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhab- 
docccU,a);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idti.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-order  of  Turbellaria  (q.v.), 
with  three  tribes,  Accela,  Rhabdocff-ln,  and 
Alloioccela.  Of  small  size ;  body  cylindrical 
or  depressed ;  without  an  intestine,  or  with  a 
simple  unbrauched  intestine. 

rh^b-d^d'~al,  a.  [Gr.  papSn?  (rhahdos)  =  a 
rod  or  wand ;  eT5os  {eidos)  =  form,  and  Eng. 
sutf.  -cd.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sagittal 
suture  connecting  the  two  parietal  bones. 

rh&b-do-lep'-is,  s.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Gr. 
AeTTi's  {k]ns)  =  a  scale.] 

Palcpont. :  A  genus  of  Palaeoniscidje,  from 
formations  of  Permian  age.  Rhabdolepis  is 
a  synonym  of  Amblypterus  (q.v.). 


rhab'-do-litb,  s.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Gr. 
At0o5  (Jithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Zool,  dc.  (PI):  The  separated  elements  of 
a  peculiar  calcareous  armature  covering  a  rhab- 
dosphere  (q.v.).  Tliey  were  met  with  in  the 
form  of  fine  granular  matter  forming  a  kind  of 
matrix  or  cement  in  which  the  shells  of  the 
Globigerina-ooze  are  imbedded. 

"  The  clubs  ot  the  rfiabdoHO!'  get  worn  out  of  shape, 
and  are  laat  seen,  under  n  hti^h  (xywer,  as  minute 
cylluders  scattered  over  the  ^t^ld"— Thomson :  Vuyage 
of  the  Challengrr,  1.  228. 

*  rhab-dol'-o-erjr,  s.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Gr. 
Aoyo?  (iot7os)=i  discourse.]  The  act  or  art  of 
computing  or  numbering  by  Napier's  rods  or 
Napier's  bones. 

•  rhab  -dd-nln-f ^,  s.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and 
Gr.  juatreta  O'lfc-fsia)  =  divJnation.]  Divina- 
tion by  mains  of  a  rod  or  wand  ;  specif.,  the 
discovery  of  things  concealed  in  the  eartli,  as 
ores,  springs  of  water,  &c.,  by  means  of  a 
divining-rod. 

"  A  peculiar  rhabdomancy  ia  that  which  is  used  iu 
miner.-U  discoveries,  with  a  forked  hazel,  commonly 
called  M<i;-es'B  rod.  whl\,h,  freely  held  forth,  will  stir 
and  play  If  any  mJue  be  uuder  if— firow*!*.-  Vulgar 
Frrvurs,  bk.  v.,  cli.  xxlv. 

rhS.b'-do-ph'ane,  s.  [Gr.  pa^So?  (rhabdos)^ 
a  stripe, a  ha-A<\ ,  a.nd  iiiaivu>(phainri)  =  to  show.] 
Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  small 
mamniillary  aggregations,  mth  a  somewhat 
fibrous  radiating  structure.  Crystallization 
probably  tetragonal.  Colour,  dark  garnet- 
red.  Compos. :  a  hyJrated  phosphate  of 
cerium,  didyniium,  lanthanum,  and  yttrium, 
with  tlie  probable  formula  R-jOs,  P2O5,  '2HoO, 
in  wliich  lU^H^^kOs,  Li-jO^,  LasOg,  Yt.03, 
which  may  replace  each  otiier.  Found  by 
Lettsom  in  old  collections  of  minerals  with 
the  designation  of  "  blende  from  CornwalL" 

rhab-doph'-or-a,  s.  pL  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and 
Gr.  <^opos  ( i'horos)  =  bearing.] 

Zool  :  AUman's  name  for  the  Graptolite 
sub-claas.  So  called  because  they  generally 
possess  a  chitinous  rod  or  axis  supporting  the 
perisare. 

rhab-do-pleu'-ra,  «.  (Pref.  rhabdo-,  and 
Gr.  n\€vpd  {plenra]  =  a  rib.] 

Zool  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Rhabdo- 
pleurea.  The  tentacles  have  a  winged  base. 
It  is  marine. 

t  rhab-do-pleu'-re-a, «.  pi.  [Rhabdopleu- 

RA.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Polyzoa,  order  Phy- 
lactolsemata  or  Pterobranchiata.  Ccenoecium 
branched,  adherent,  membranous,  with  a  chi- 
tinous rod  on  its  adherent  side.  'The  tentacu- 
lar disc  is  horseshoe  shaped.  No  epistome  (?). 
(Nicholson.) 

rhaW- do -sphere,  «.     [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and 

Eng.  sphere.] 

Biol.  :  The  name  given  by  Irlr.  John  Murray, 
of  the  C/w?ieHyer  expedition,  to  certain  spheri- 
cal bodies  found  abundantly  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters  in  warm  seas.    (See  extract.) 

"What  these  coccospberea  and  rhaMospfiere^  are,  we 
are  not  yet  m  «  position  to  say  with  ct-rtaiuty  ;  but 
our  strong  impression  is  that  tbey  are  eitlier  Algie  oi 
a  peculiar  f<niu.  or  the  reproductive  gremmules  or  the 
sporangia  of  some  minute  organism,  jirobably  au 
A\gA."— Thornton  :  Voyage  of  Challenjvr,  1.  £20. 

rbab-do-sty'-la,  s.  [Pref.  rhabdo-,  and  Gr. 
(TruAo?  {stulos)  =a  stem.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Peritricha,  resembling 
\\)rticella  (q.v,),  but  seated  on  a  rigid,  unre- 
tractile,  instead  of  a  flexible,  contractile  pedi- 
cle. Saville  Kent  enumerates  six  species,  all 
fiom  freshwater. 

rhab'-diis,  s.    [Rhabdo-.] 

Bot. :  The  stipe  of  cei-tain  fungals. 

rha-chi-al'-gi-a,  5.  [Gr.  pa\i^  (rh/rrhis)  = 
tiie  spine,  and  0X707  (aigos)  —  pain,]    [Rachi- 

ALGIA.] 

rha-chi-a-nec'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  pajft?  (rha^his) 
=  the  spine,  and  (Tjicn]s(n^A:(5s)  =  aswimmer,] 
Zool  :  A  g'mus  of  Mystacoceti  (q.v.);  with 
one  species,  Jihachianectes  gli:iitcu$,  the  Gray 
Whale  of  the  Pacific.  It  combines  the  small 
head,  elongated  form,  and  narrow  pectoral  fin 
of  Balaenoptera,  with  the  smooth  tliroat,  and 
absence  of  the  dorsal  in  Balieua. 

rha'-chis,  s.    [Rachis.] 

rha-chi'-tis,  s.    [Rachitis.] 


rhac-6-lep'-is,   s.     [Gr.    pa^o?   (rhachos)^ 
a  thorn,  and  \eni<;  (lepis)  =a  scale.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Uerycidte,  from  the 
Chalk  of  Brazil. 

rha-copb'-dr-iis,  s.    [Gr.  pa^oc  (rhachos)  =a 
thorn,  and  <l)op6';  f^phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  PoIypedatid»(q.V.),  with 
seven  species,  from  the  Oriental  region.  The 
fingers  and  toes  are  entirely  webbed",  and  the 
terminal  discs  very  large ;  vomerine  teetli  in 
two  series.  Rhacophoriis  rhei.nhardti  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Tree-frogs,  the  body  being 
more  than  three  inches,  and  the  hind  limb  six 
iuches  in  length. 

Shad -9, -man' -thine.  Rhad-ai-man'- 

tine,  s.  [From  Rhadamauthus,  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, an  I  oue  of  the  judges  of  tlie  lower  world.] 
Severely  or  rigorously  just  and  final, 

rhad-in-ich'-thys,  s.    [Gr.  pafii^d?  (rhadinoa) 
=  slender,  and  i^^v?  {ichtkus)=a.  fish.] 

Paheont. ;  A  genus  of  Palaeoniscidae,  from 
the  Permian. 

rh^d-in-o-sau'-riis,  s.    [Gr.  poiicds  (rkadi- 

nos)  =  slender,  and  (ravpo<:($anros)  =  a  Uzard.I 
Palaont.  :  A  genus  of  Dinosauria,  from  the 
Neocomian  of  Gosau. 

Rh3a'-tlan,a  [Seedef.]  Pertaining  to  Rhaetia. 
[RajJTic.] 

Rhse'-tic,  a.     [Lat.  Rhceticus.] 

1.  Geog.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Rhffitia, 
a  district  of  the  Alps,  west  of  Noricum,  east 
of  Helvetia,  and  south  of  Vindelicia. 

2.  Geol :  The  term  proposed  by  Giimbel, 
the  State-geologist  of  Bavaria,  for  a  series  of 
slmta,  formerly  denominated  the  Kossen 
stage,  which  rest  on  the  St.  Cassian  and 
Hallstadt  beds,  and  thus  intervene  between 
the  Lias  formation  and  the  Keuper  of  the 
Trias.  In  the  Austrian  Alps,  tliey  are  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  thick,  whilst  in  Britain 
they  rarely  exceed  35.  The  term  Rliaetic 
f 'rmation  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Mr.  Charles  Moore,  F.G.S.,  May  22,  18t)l((3«ar. 
Jour,  Geol  Soc,  1S61,  pp.  4S3-516),  is  now  in 
general  use.  The  Rliaetic  beds  are  called  also 
Penarth-beds  (q.v.). 

rh88'-tiz-ite,  5.    [From  Rlia;ti(a),  the  ancient 
name  of  tlie  Tyrol ;  z  connect.,  and  sufl".  -ite 
{Mill.);  Ger.  rhaticit.] 
MiTU  :  A  white  variety  of  Cyanite  (q.v.). 

rha'-gite,  *.    [Gr.    pdf    (rhax),    gcnit.   payo^ 
{rh-gos)  ■=■  a  berry,  a  grape  ;  sutf.  -ite  (.IfiJi)-] 

Jl/i;i. ;  An  isometric  mineral  found  in  mamil- 
lary crystalline  aggregates,  at  the  Weisser 
Hirsch  mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Hardness, 
5;  sp.  gr.  6.82;  colour,  yellowish-green  or 
wax-yellow;  lustre,  resembling  wax  ;  fVacture, 
imperfectly  conchoidal.  Analysis  gave  ;  ter- 
oxiile  of  bismuth,  72*76;  arsenic  acid,  14'20 ; 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  1'62;  prot- 
oxide of  cobalt,  1  '47 ;  lime,  0*60  ;  wat^r,  4-62  ; 
gangue,  3"20  =  0843,  which  yields  the  formula 
6BiU3,2AsU5,sHO.  Related  to  ateiestite(q.v.V 

rham'-a-dan,  s.    [Ramadan.] 

rb^m-na'-9c-£e,  s.  pi.    [Rhamnus.] 

hot.  :  An  order  of  plants,  classed  by  Lind- 
ley  under  his  forty-tourth  or  Rhanmal  Alli- 
ance. The  calyx,  which  is  four-  or  five-cleft» 
is  valvate.  The  petals  are  as  many,  and  in- 
serted into  the  orifice  of  the  calyx  ;  sometimes 
they  are  wanting.  The  stamens  are  four  or 
five,  and  o]>posite  to  the  petals.  The  ovary  i* 
superior  or  half  so,  with  two,  three,  or  four 
cells,  each  having  one  erect  sepd  ;  fruit  berried 
or  dry.  The  flowers  are  small  and  generally 
green  ;  the  leaves  are  simple  and  generally 
alternate.  The  order  consists  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  often  spiny.  There  arc  species  in  nearly 
all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arctic 
zone.  Known  genera  forty-two,  species,  250 
(LiTuUei/) ;  genera  thirty-seven,  species  430 
(Sir  J.>sr]ih  Hool-er).  Are  widely  distributed. 
Berries  belonging  to  various  p'lants  of  the 
order  have  been  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  green, 
or  intermediate  tints  [Rhamnus],  others  are 
eatable  [Ziz^-phus].  One  plant  is  used  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  China  for  tea.  Others  have 
been  employed  as  astringents,  purgatives, 
tonics,  sedatives,  &c.    [Ceaxothus,  Culubri- 

NA,  DlSCARtA,  GOUANIA,  SaGERETIA.] 

rham'-nad,  5.    [Rhamnu.s.] 

Bot.  (P/.):TheRhamnace5E(q.v.).  (LirufZey.) 


^te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   "we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  miite,  ciib.  ciire,  qnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  co  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


rhamnal— rhapBodist 
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rb&m -nal*  «.    [Rhamsales-I    PertainiDg  to 
tilt  ^'t-rius  Uliamitus. 
rhBinT"»^^-ft*^1w^*"^i  *•  [Rbam>'ales.] 

rh&xn  na  les,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat,  from  rftam- 
riu-i  («l.v.).j 

Bot. :  LiDdle>-'9  forty-fourth  alliance  of 
plants.  He  places  it  between  the  Saxifraj,'aU'S 
and  the  Geiitianales  iu  his  snb-claea  of  Peri- 
gvnous  Exogens.  Orders  :  Fenaeacese,  Aquil- 
anacvse.  Ulmacea?,  Rhaimiarese,  Chailleti- 
acett,  Hippocrateaceie,  (.'liastraceje,  Stink- 
housiacea;,  Sapotaceu:,  and  StjTaceie. 

rb&nL'-nfi-gine*  s.    [Eug.  Tkamn{us);  eg  con- 
nect., and  butr.  •^7t«.] 
Ckem.:  Ci2H]205  + 2H«0     A  neutral  sub- 

Bt-anre,  isoiiifric  with  rlisunnine,  discovered 
by  Lefort,  in  1868,  in  buciithuru  beiTies.  Uu- 
lilce  rhamnini',  it  is  very  soluble  in  cold  wotiT, 
but.  in  all  other  respects,  it  agrees  with  that 
Uniy. 

rh&xn -net-in,  *.  [Eng.  r7iamn(us);  et  con- 
iievrt.,  and  sulf.  -in.} 

Chem.:  CnHioOj.  A  yellow,  crystalline 
body,  ubUiued  by  lioilinsJcanthorhainnin  with 
dilate  suijiliuric  or  liydrochloric  aciil.  It  is 
insoluhle  in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble 
in  wat«r,  very  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  pirecipi- 
tat-d  tlierefrom  by  acids. 

rhiUn'-nine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhamn(us);  -ine 
{C'Aem.)-] 

Chem.  :  C12H12O5  +  GH^O.  A  yellow  sub- 
stance, discovered  by  Fleury  in  1S40,  and  ex- 
tracted from  the  unripe  borries  of  lihammis 
cathartics  by  repeatedly  boiling  with  water, 
setting  the  decoctions  aside  to  crj'stalhzf ,  and 
purifying  by  recrystalliz-'ition  from  boiling 
alcohol.  It  forms  caulifiower-like  crystals, 
insuhiblo  in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  caustic  alkali!*,  forming  uncTystallizable, 
reddish-yellow  solutions.  A  similar  substance 
is  found  in  Persian  berries. 

rh&m-ni'-te^,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhamnus;  Lat. 

litUvobot.  :  A  grnus  of  fossil  plants  akin  to 
Kliaiiiitus  (q.v.).  Two  known  species  from 
the  Miocene.  One,  Jikamnite»  lanccjlcUus,  is 
found  in  the  Uovey  Tracey  beds  (Lower  Mio- 
cene or  Oligocelie). 

rh&m  -  n6  -  oa  -  thar'  -  tin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhamn(us);  0  connect.,  and  Eng.  cathartinf. 
[Cathautina.] 

Chem. :  Tlie  uncr>'8tallizable  principle  of 
buckthorn  berries.  It  is  an  amorphous,  yellow- 
ish, brittle  nia>is,  solulde  in  all  proportions  in 
water  and  alculiid,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
baa  a  bitter  and  very  repulsive  taste,  and, 
wheu  heated,  melta  to  a  yellowish-brown  oil, 
gives  off  inflammable  vapours,  and  leaves 
combustible  charci^l.  Ferric  chloride  colours 
It  dark  green,  and,  when  heated  wiih  nitrie 
acid,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  picric  acid. 

rh&m-nd-t&n'-nlc,<7.  [Mod.  Lat.  rJiamn(us); 
0  connect.,  and  Kng.  tannic]  Derived  from 
or  containing  rhanuiine  and  tannic  acid. 

rhamnotonnlc  aold,  s. 

Chem.:  A  gr«-etii.sh-yelhiw  amorphous  pow- 
der, obtained  by  evajmrating  the  juice  of  T\ye 
buckthorn  berries,  cxhaustinj;;  the  exti-act 
with  hot  alcohol,  Itltt^ring,  evaporating  (lllratc 
nearly  t'»  dryiicts,  and  adding  cold  water.  It 
ha-H  a  hitter,  luililngent  taste,  mclls  and  de- 
composes when  heated,  is  insoluble  in  cold 
wabT,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  tartar 
emetic  tt  depoHlts  a  yellowish  powder  after 
standing  some  time,  tiut  it  does  not  precii>i- 
tate  solution  of  gelatine. 

rhiLm-ndx-&n'-thin,  a.  [Pref.  rhamno-,  and 
Kng.  xanthin.]    IKuanouun.J 

rll&m'-nfis,  «.  (Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat  rharri' 
jioi  ;  Or.  pani'oc  (rhajnnos)  =  buckthc)rn. 
Wight  and  Arnott  consider  the  Greek  word 
to  Mignify  projicily  a  branch,  and  to  have  been 
fflvi-n  to  tlio  plant  on  account  of  its  numerous 
branches.) 

1.  Bot. :  A  gcnna  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  tlie  order  lihamnaceo:.  The  calyx  is  four- 
or  rtve-clofl,tho  pelala  aro  sumi  times  wanting  ; 
oTftry  ihreo-or  fonr-cclhd.  The  berry  conniHts 
of  two  to  fftur  nntB,  ea<  h  oiif-MM-ded.  'I'wo 
■pitcii'H  uri'  culb'd  buekthorn,  lihitviHuit  cnthnV' 
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ticus,  or  Curamou,  and  R.  Franf^ula.  or  Alder 
Buckthorn.  [liLCKTHOKS.J  The  bark  of  the 
former  sj>ecies 
fields  a  green 
<l\e.  and  ita  ber- 
rii-n,  as  also  tliose 
of  R.  iii/ty-turiua^ 
wheu  unri{)C,  a 
yellow  dye. 
Mixed  with  gnm- 
arabic  and  lime 
water  they  form 
Bladder-green. 
R.  purpurea  is  a 
purgative,  H, 
ll'ightii,  an  as- 
tringent and  a 
deobstruc  at. 
[Avignon  -  ber  - 

KIES.J 

2.  PalcEobot. :  One  species  is  known,  from 
the  Middle  Eocene  of  Jioumcmouth. 

3.  Pharm. :  Rhamni  bacca,  Spinm  Cervini 
UwciT,,  lihamni  iutlutrttci  bciccce  =  Buckthorn 
berries,  lihamni  Cathartici  bac<XE  succus  =  the 
juice  of  the  Buckthorn  berries.  They  are 
rarely  used  as  a  catlmrtic,  but  frequently  as 
an  otiiciual  sjTup. 

rhfimph-,  rham-pho-.  pre/.     [Gr.  pa^<f.o5 

(r/ai"i;'/iOs)  =a  bird's  bill,  esp,  that  of  a  bird 
of  prey.]    Having  a  large  beak  or  bill. 

rh^im-phas'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  r.'utm- 
ph<ist{ji.f.) ;  Lat.  ffui.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ida:.] 

Ornith. :  Toucans;  a  family  of  Scansorial 
Picarian  Birds,  confined  to  the  Neotro]'ieal 
regions.  They  are  fruit-eaters,  and  strictly 
arboreal.  Bill  very  long  and  wide,  vaseular 
within,  cur\'ed  above,  compressed,  edges 
notched  ;  tongue  lung  and  feathered.  Genera  : 
Rhamphastos,  Pteroglossus,  Selenidera,  Andi- 
gena,  and  Aulacorhainpbus. 

rh&m  ph4s'-tds,  *ram~p2ia8'-tdSt$.  [Gr. 
po^if-os  {rlmvipkos)  =  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith. :  Toucan  ;  the  type-genus  of  Rham- 
phastida-  (q.v.).  Bill  smooth,  nostrils  at  base, 
nearly  hidden  by  projection  of  keel ;  tail  short, 
e\'en  ;  toes  outer  pair  larger  than  inner,  claws 
strong.  Wallace  puts  the  species  at  twelve, 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  South  Brazil. 

rham-pbich'-thys,  s.     [Pref.  ramph-,  and 

Gr.  tx*'i'«  {ichthua)  =  a  fish.] 

Ickthy. :  A  genus  of  Gymnotidffi,  from  tropi- 
cal America.  Xo  caudal  or  dorsal  fin  ;  I.eth 
absent.  Six  species,  some  with  a  short,  uthers 
with  a  tubiforin  snout. 

rh^mplid-,  pre/.    [Rhampo-.] 

rham  pho  9Cph'-a  lus,  s.  [Pref.  rhampho-, 

and  Or.  KfitaAi)  (icjjhaU)  —  the  head.] 

Palceont. :  A  genua  of  Plciosaurla.  One 
British  species  la  known,  from  the  Jurassic 
rocks. 

rh^bnpli'-o-dSn^  5.  [Pref.  rhamp7i-y  and  Gr. 
o6ov<:  {udou^),  gL-nit.  oidfTo?  (odontos)=&  tooth.] 
Ornith. :  S:iw-biU ;  a  genus  of  Trochilidte, 
with  one  species,  Riiamphodon  ntevivs,  from 
South-eastern  Brazil.  The  male  bird  has  the 
edge  of  the  bill  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw  ;  that  of  the  female  is  plain.  The  jduiti- 
nge  is  rather  dull,  and  the  sexes  are  coloured 
alike. 

rh&m-pb6'-l&-j^  s.  [Fref.  rhampho-^  and 
Or.  \tuiv  {kvn)  =  a  Hon.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Chamcleonldie,  from  Mada- 
gascar, with  one  species,  lihamvholf-onf{ie'irum. 
The  tall  is  non-}'rch(-nsile,  out  tt^ere  is  an 
addiUonal  projection  at  the  inner  base  of  each 
claw,  anil  a  H|iino  on  the  side  of  each  lingi-r 
aii>l  toe,  t*tructurefl  which  add  to  the  graspmg 
pi'wer  of  the  aninial. 

rh&mph  o-mio'-rSn,  ».  (Prof,  rhamph-, 
and  Or.  ftiKpot-  (miAroH),  ncut  of  niKp6^  {mik- 
TOi>)  —  small.] 

Ornith. :  Tliom-bllls;  agonnsof  Trochilidic, 
wltli  six  S|>ccies,  from  Cidombia  and  Kcuador, 
and  ninglrig  into  Peru  and  Dotlvia.  II10  bill 
is  disproportionately  small,  and  there  is  a  long 
beard  of  ]iurplu  or  metalhc-green  featJicrs 

rh&m-ph6  rhj^n'  chiis, ,«.  [Vrcf.  rhampho-, 

and  (ir.  pi-yxot  {rlt\iu-i.-fii:<)  =  a  snout.) 

J\tUvont. :  A  genus  of  Pt«rosAiiria,  with 
three  8|ieei>-s  froiri  the  Htonestletd  Slate.  It 
compritiCM  forma  in  whi<di  tlie  wing-tliig»r  Ij.is 
four  phalang''H  ;  the  front  part  of  Initli  jaws  is 


edentulous,  and  pos.sibty  formed  a  homy  beak^ 
t<-cth  being-developed  only  in  the  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  jaws ;  tail  very  long. 

rham-pho' -BUS,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gn 
fjoM^iot  {rhampfios)—  a  binl's  biU-l 

Palceont. ;  A  genus  of  Fistulanids.  from  the 
Eocene  of  Moult-  B<'lca.  It  lias  an  immense 
s)>inous  my,  denticulated  behind,  insert«d  o& 
tlie  nape. 

rha'-jtbe, «.    IKapus.] 
rha-phi'dc^  a.  pi.     [RArniDrs.J 

rha  phid  i  a,  rh^-phidiom,  $.    [Lat- 

ii.i.->i.d^  dinnn*  from  Or.  pat^it  (r/iapAfs)  =  a 
needle,  a  pin.] 

1.  Entom. :  Snake-fly,  Camel-tly;  a  genus  of 
SialidiE.  Head  large  ;  eyes  small ;  ucelli 
three  ;  neck  thin,  giving  easy  vertical  move- 
ment to  the  head.  When  the  head  is  raised- 
a  certain  resemldance  to  a  snake  is  seen^ 
whence  one  of  the  English  names  of  these 
insects.     Larree  live  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

2.  Pakeont,  :  One  species,  in  the  Purback 
btxla,  pa&aiog  to  the  M  eaidea. 

t  r&ph-i-di'-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [.Mod.  Lat  rha- 
phidi(a);  Lat  feni.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idee] 

EntAtm. :  A  family  of  Plauipennia,  now  often 
merged  in  Sialide. 

rha-phid'-i-um,  s.    [Ruaihidia.] 

rhaph-i-do-ne'-marta,  *.  pL     [Or.  po^^ 
(rhii-his),  geuiL  pa<^ido«(r/uij>huios)=  a  needle,. 
and  jTJfia  {tuTtia)  =  yam.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-ordexof  tiihcispongia.  (Carter.)  ' 

rhaph  i-6-lep-is,  «.  (Gr.  po-i-i't  (rhapkis)  = 
a  uuedle,  and  Atn-t^  {lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Rot. :  A  genus  of  Pomacea,  allied  to  Crata- 
gus.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles.  Wuiphio- 
Icpis  indica  and  R.  japonicaHTt  line  evergreonSt . 
the  former  witli  piuk,  the  latter  with  dark-red,. 
flowers. 

rha'-pis,  s.    [Gr.  pa4>if  (rhaphis)  =  a  needle. 

So  cali'd  beciiust!  the  acute  iwna  of  the  co- 
rolla stick  in  the  cloihcs-J 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  Saballdre.     Dwarf  palms, 
from    Ea-sttrn  Asia.      Rltapis  flaOcUi/vrmU  ii  ■ 
the  Oruuud  liattan  Palm. 

rha-pdin'-ti-9)ii,  s.      [Mod.  Lat  rhaponti-- 

ci^um)  ;  -iTi  (CA.  «i.).]    [Cbuvsophanic-acid.} 

rh^pdn'-tio-um,  s.  '[Lat  rAo,  from  Gr.  pa. 
(i7w;  =  rhubarb,  from  living  near  the  Klia  ot 
Volga,  and  Poiiticum  =  of,  or  lielunging  to' 
Pontus  (Kuxiiiu.s)^:  the  Black  Sea.  Named 
from  the  similarity  of  the  leaves  to  those  of 
the  rhubarb.] 

Bot. :  Ageiiusof  Serratnlen'.  Known  species 
nine.  iUia)i<intirmn  aaiviit,  from  Noiliiem 
Africa,  lias  edible  roots. 

*  rh&p  -SOde,  s.  [Gr.  pat^yjdf  (r/uips^do*)  —. 
one  who  stitches  or  strings  songs  together,  a', 
reciter  of  epic  poetry,  fiom  pa»//w  {jhtipiO);  fut. 
Kit  odtrTui{rnapto)=  to  stitch  tog«th>T,  and  yJin. 
{dd<)  —  a  song,  an  ode  tq.v.).J    A  rhapsodiat.' 

rhiipsdd'-io,  rh&p-sdd  lo  al,  a.      (Or. 

pai^w5iicbs  (iha]i»Odtkos),  ftoiii  pai^wiia  (rhap' 
sodiit)  =  rhapsoily  (q.v.).]  Of  or  perl.Tiiftng  to 
rhapHody  ;  hence,  confused  and  disconnected. 

"Tboy  fryiiiio's  Wi.iku]  nn  aU  lit  Um  Bii|{hah 
t>>ui,'U(%  and  tr  tttQ  gnurrvlitv  <il  HcholAn  art-  liH.kni 
U|xiU  to  Xm)  r.Atner  rhitjfMftUml  lunl  cjndu  il.  Ui*u  lUiy 
viki'  i>ullt«  or  cuuOav.   —H-jod:  AtKfiuB  UMvn  ,  vul,  iL 

rh&p-sdd'-iC  al  If-,  adr.  (Eng.  rAfl/wodfaol; 
■lij.]  In  a  rhui'.MidK-  manner;  tn  manner  of 
rhitj-sody. 

rh&p'  sd  dist,  s.    [Ting.  rhap9od(y) ;  -ist.} 

1.  (.VfvA-  Antiij. :  t)ne  of  a  cla;s  of  wander^ 
ing  minstrels  in  aneicut  Greeec,  of  the  Ionian 
race,  who  formerly  recit«il  cpicn  in  public 
lOaces.  l<ha|Modical  recitiition  niunt  lio  r«- 
ganltHl  as  Uiu  forerunner  of  stage  ncling,  ajad 
jLs  furmiiig,.  when  cunjoino)  witli  the  liacdiic 
choruM,  the  cotiiplele  Greek  drama. 

2.  Ono  who  recites  or  flings  versps  for  ft 
livelihood  ;  one  who  makes  or  recites  vencs 
ext<'triporc. 

**  Th»  RTtiM  ncllona  chAiit<^  In  lh«  ■ItmU 
Ily  wruulvtiuil  rkuft^ndt*!*.' 

3.  One  who  wnlAs  or  (tjn-nhs  in  a  confuiird 
or  «ilwioiini.Tt4  d  uinnner,  with  grciil  gxclt4>> 
inent  or  atlectalion  of  feeling. 


boil,  h^ 
-olan. 


poiit,  Jif^l;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  fhln.  bongh;  go.  gom;  thin.  ^Is;  sin,  ay; 
-tioQ,  -alon  — shjin;  -^on,  -jflon  ~  zhan.    -clous,  -tlous.  -slous 


oxpoot,  ^uophon,  o^ Ist.    -Uft. 
-  shiis.    -bio,  -4lle,  du:.  —  l^gl,  d^ 
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rhapsodize  —rhetoric 


rb&p'-sd-dize,  v.i.  &  t.     [Eng.  rhavsodiy): 

A.  Intrans. :  To  sing  or  recite  rhapsodies  , 
to  act  the  part  of  a  rhapsodist. 

B  Train  •  To  sing  or  recite  as  a  rhapsody  ; 
toTecite  or  repeat  in  the  manner  of  a  rhapsody. 
••  The  Eh.p.ody  W.S  the  eong  ot  >  Rb.Wut,  or 
Rh»™,^"-  STd  i  long  poem  .ung  piecemeal,  ti.e 
difle""t  lUr«  br  different  ..nger..  wu  r/wp.oJ.^.'- 
—LaOiam  :  Ifict. 

rhap-86d-6-m&n-9y,s.  IGr.  pa*cp8m  (rtap- 
scldM)  =  rliapsody,  and  ^avrtia  (manleia) -  ai- 
Tinatiuii.l    Divination  by  means  of  verses. 

rhap-sodj?,  •  rap-Bod-lo,  s.     FFr.  ™p- 

sodie.  from  Lat.  rhapsodia,  Ironi  Gr  pa;(,u.6ia 
(rhapsodia)  =  the  reciting  of  epic  poetry,  a  por- 
tion of  a  poem  recited  at  a  time,  a  rhapsods , 
from  po,((ui«(i?(r)iajisodos)  =  a  rhapsody  (q.v.).  J 

•  1  A  short  epic  poem,  or  a  portion  of  a 
longer  epic,  recited  hy  a  rhapsodist  at  one 
time. 

2  A  confused  or  disconnected  senes  of 
sentences  or  statements,  composed  uiider 
excitement,andwithoutdependenceornatural 
connection  ;  a  confused  or  rambling  composi- 
tion. 

••  simplicity  !•  generally  ««:rillc»d  to  the  j*.p.«i.e. 
of  row«i.tlc  loYe.'-io'W'"""-  »»  CoUm .  ude  to 
Simplicitii. 

3  Music  ;  A  composition  of  irregular  form, 
and  in  the  style  of  an  improvisation. 


rh&t'-an-y,  s.    [Ratanv.] 

rha-zy-a,  s.   (Named  after  Ehazes,  an  Arabic 
physiciai'i,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Plumierea>.  The  very  bit- 
ter leaves  of  Kliaziia  stricla  are  steeped  and 
then  used  as  a  food  for  goaU.  In  Kind  the 
uatives  use  them  in  the  preparation  of  cool 
drinks  in  hot  weather,  and  as  a  bitter  tonic  m 
low  fevers,  sore  throat,  &c 

Bbe'-^  (1),  s.    (Gr.) 

1.  Astrm. :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 

2'  Gr.  Nylhol. :  The  dau-liter  ot  Uranus  and 
Ge,'wife  of  Saturn,  and  mother  of  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Juno,  Pluto,  &c. 

3.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Struthionida;,  or,  if 
that  family  is  divided,  of  StruthionioiE.  Three 
toes  are  present,  the  neck  is  covered  w.tli 
feathers,  and  tlie  tail  is  almost  obsolete  They 
are  sometimes  called  South  American  Ostnches, 
but  are  smaller  than  the  true  Ostrich,  and  the 
whole  plum,<ige  is  sombre.  There  arc  two 
well-established  species,  Rhea  amtncana,  the 
Common,  and  R.  daru'ini,  Darwin  s  Bhea,  the 
former  ranging  from  Bolivia,  Paraguay  and 
Oie  South  of  Brazil  down  to  Magellan  s  Straits, 
the  latter  inhabiting  Eastern  Patagonia.  «. 
macTorhyncha  was  given  specific  distinction 
by  Dr.  Sclater  in  1860  (Trails.  Zool  Soc,  iv. 
356,  pl.  xlix),  but  subsequent  investigations 
led  him  to  believe  tliat  tlie  individuals  be- 
longed to  "a  locally  isolated  race  of  iS.amer.- 
cana,  probably  existing  somewliere  in  the 
campos  of  the  interior  of  north-eastern  Brazil 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1877,  160  ;  cf.  ISSo). 

4  Palmnt. :  Remains  of  a  species  larger 
than  either  of  those  now  living,  from  post- 
Tertiary  deposits  in  the  Brazilian  boue-caves. 

rbe'-a  (2),  s.     [Assamese  rhia  =  Boehmeria 
nivea.] 
hot. :  Boehmeria  nivea  and  B.  vtUia. 

rbea-fibre,  s- 

Bot  ■  The  fibre  of  a  species  of  nettle,  Urtica 
(Boehmeria)  temicissima,  an  East  Indian  pUint. 
It  is  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  textile 
purposes. 
rhe-ad'-ic,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  r?iras,  genit.  rft<- 
M.is):  -ic;  the  specific  name  of  PajMi'crBAeos.) 
(See  the  compound.) 
rheadlc-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  found,  together  with  papa- 
veric  acid,  in  the  flowers  of  Pajwrcr  Rheas.  It 
is  preiuiitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  tlie  pure  sUte. 

rhee'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Henry  Rheede 
Van  Uraakenstein,  author  of  Hortus  Malabari- 
cus.\ 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiaceffi.  Trees  with 
opposite,  stalked,  entire  leaves,  and  small 
greenish  flowers,  found  in  Madagascar  and 
tropical  Amenca.  The  fruit  of  Rheedia  lateru- 
folia,  the  Wild  Mamine  of  Jamaica,  and  K. 
eiulis,  a  native  of  Panama,  are  eaten. 


rhe'-Ic,  a.    (Mod.  Lat.  rte(um)(2);  •«;.)    (See 
compound.) 
rhelc-acid,  s.    [CHKYsopHAmc-AciD.J 
rhe'-ill,  S.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhe{um)  (2)  ;  -t».] 

Chem. :  Ohrysophanic-acid  (q.v.). 
rhein'-ber-ry,  s.    [Ger.  rheinbeere,  from  Lat. 
rhamnus.]    Buckthorn.     [Rhamncs.] 

••  The  latltr  l.erberbU  call  It  to  I^';?  Jf^f  ""I;! 
lojulicuj  .  .  It  is  termed  .  .  .  m  English.  '."""V" 
Bam  Waythonie.  and  Bcckthorne:  m  L?"  Kntch 
thev  call  the  Ini.t  or  berries  Rhi  nbenen  that  i»  «a 

Eni.Kf'-ft^'.'.frric;  m  French.  Serpnin.  ■-aerard4: 
Ilerbali.  p.  1.338. 

•  rhe-mat'-ic, ».  &  a.  (Gr.  p.i^<iTi«d!  (rMmoti- 
kos),  from  pwa  (rA«iio)  =  a  sentence;  peu 
(rA<o)  =  to  speak.] 

A.  As  mbst. :  The  doctrine  of  propositions 
or  sentences.    (Coleridge.) 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  adjectives 
derived  from  verbs.    {Fitzedward  Hall.) 

rhene,  s.  [A.S.  rync  ;  Wei.  rhyn.]  A  water- 
course ;  a  ditch  or  dike.    (Pror.) 

•■The  repulsive  rhme  cut  to  carry  off  the  luperflaona 
walir"  om  pe.T  >oa.--Fi,ld.  Feb.  27.  1886. 

Bhen'-ish.  a.  &  s.    (See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river 
Rhine  ;  made  on,  found  in,  or  coming  from 
the  country  close  to  the  Rhine. 

B.  As  subsl. :  Rhenish  wine,  Rhine-wine. 

••  This  bellmnuth'd  goblet  makes  me  '"'5"','"  ?i''''l''. 
Or  Dutch.  .1th  thir8t-«hat.  ho.  a  ffa-k  o(  /Tlmirt. 
Byron :  Don  Juan,  liil.  li- 

Bhenlsli-archltectare,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  style  assumed  by  the  later 
Romanesque  architecture  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Rhine.  It  had  round  arches 
and  the  churches  were  originally  touna,  with 


apostles'  church,  cologne. 


small  circular  or  octagonal  towers.  Under 
the  main  mouldings  sniaU  arcade-galleries 
were  introduced,  instead  of  the  corbel- 
tables  These  galleries  consisted  of  detached 
shafts,  which,  being  connected  by  arches 
formed   an   open    passage.    The   fajades    of 


rhe  6m  -e-ter,  >.     [Pref.  rhto-,  and   Eng. 

jacler.  ] 

Elect.:  An  instrament  for  measuring  th« 
force  of  an  electric  current ;  an  electrometer, 
a  galvanometer. 

rhe-O-met'-ric,  a.  [Kag.  rheomeUr ; -ic.]  01 
or  pertaining  to  a  rheometer,  or  to  rheometry ; 
obtained  by  rheometry. 

rhe-om'-e-tii^,  s.    [Rheometeb.] 

1.  Math. :  The  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus ;  fluxions. 

2.  ni/sics :  The  measurement  of  the  forc« 
and  velocity  of  electric  and  other  currents. 

rho'-o-mo-tor,  s.     [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Eng. 

Tjwtor.]  ^ 

Elect. :  Any  apparatus  which  originates  an 
electric  current,  whether  it  be  a  magneto- 
electro  current  or  a  voltaic  battery,  a  thermo- 
electric battery,  or  any  other  source  whatever 
of  an  electric  current. 

rhe-o-phbre,  s.  IPret  rheo-,  and  Gr.  .Jiopiit 
(pharos)  =  bearing  ;  <t>if>u  (pher6)  =  to  bear.) 

Elect.:  A  term  employed  by  Ampere  to 
designate  the  connecting  wire  of  a  galvanic 
app.iratus  as  being  the  carrier  or  transmitter 
of  the  current. 
rhe-o-Bc6pe,  s.  (Pref.  rhto-,  and  Gr.  tr«oirti. 
(stopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.) 

Elect. :  An  instrument  for  detecting  an  elec- 
tric current. 
rhe-o-scop'-ic.  a.     (Eng.  rheoscopie);   -ic.l 
Of  or  belonging  to  c  rheoscope. 

rho  -«-8t&t,  s.     (Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  rrirat 

(statos)  =  standing  still.) 

Electro-magnetism :  An  instrument  for  regu- 
lating or  adjusting  a  circuit  so  that  any  re- 
quired degree  of  force  may  be  maintained. 

Phe'-d-tome,  ».     tPref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  to^< 

((omf)  =  a  cutting.) 

Elect. :  An  instrument  wliich  periodically 
interrupts  a  current.    (Faraday.) 
rbe  -6-tr6po,  «.    (Pref.  riieo-,  and  Gr.  rpeV.. 
((rfi»)  =  to  turn.) 

Elect. :  An  instrument  which  penodicaUy 
inverts  a  current.    (Faraday.) 

rhe'-BUB,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ■Pi<ro5  (Rhesos) 
=  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  marched  to  the  aa- 
sistance  of  Priam  at  the  siege  of  Troy.] 

Zoology: 

*  1.  A  genus  of  monkeys,  separated  Dj 
Ijcsson  from  Macacus  (q.v.). 

o  Macacus  rhems,  the  Rhesus  Monkey,  from 
India  in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  considered 
sacred  Length,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  ■  tail  from  six  to  eight  inches.  Prevailing 
colour  olive-green,  brown  on  back,  face  pale 
flesh-colour ;  callosities  and  insides  of  legs 
often  very  red. 


BBENISH   ARCHITECTfRE— (SECULAR). 


houses  usually  had  gables  rising  in  steps  The 
windows  were  often  divided  into  two  bghls  bj 
small  columns,  with  richly-carved  capitals, 
and  surmounted  by  an  arch  appertaining  to 
both.    (Romanesque.) 

rlie-6-,  pref.  (Gr.  peu  (rheo)  =  to  flow.)  Any- 
thing flowing ;  a  flux. 

rhe'-O-chord.  s.  [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Eng.  chord.) 
Elect  ■  An  instrument,  consisting  of  two 
platinum  wires,  used  in  measuring  electro- 
magnetic resistances. 


rbe'-tian,  a.    [Rh.etian.] 

•  rbe  -tor.  s.     (Lat.,  from  Gr.  W"P  (rUtdr), 

Troni  p.0.  (rftco)  =  to  speak.)    A  rhetorician. 

•■  Your  hearing,  what  Is  it  but  of  irhelyr  at  a  desk, 
to  commend  „r  JlsUkeI"-fl<.m™ond:  »  orks.  Iv.  M. 

rhet'-or-ic.  •  ret-or-ike,  *  pbet-or-lck, 

T  [Fr  r^iTlori^iie,  from  Lat.  rAetoncu(ars)  = 
(the  art)  ot  rhetoric,  fr"m  Gr.  p.iTopi^  (rexiT) 
Irhctorike)  (techiu)).  from  pijiwp  (rhetor)  =  an 
orator  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  relorico.) 

1  Originally,  the  art  of  speaking  effectively 
in  publil,  but  afterwards  the  n'eai'ng  «»f  s>} 
extended  as  to  coiLpriheud  the  theory  of 
eloquence,  whether  i'Poken  or  written.  The 
first  treatise  on  rhetoric,  that  of  Aristotle 
(EC.  3S4-322),  is  marked  by  great  acuteness 
Lud  i.^TstiU  valuable.  He  considered  Rhetoric 
i^  a  branch  of  Logic.  The  chief  elements  of 
an  oration  may  be  comprised  under  (1)  Inven- 
tion or  the  character  of  the  ideas  to  be  em- 
nloycd  :  (2)  Disposition,  or  their  arrangement , 
and  (3)  Elocution  and  (4)  Delivery,  both  of 
which  have  respect  to  words,  style,  utterance 
action  &c.  The  riietoncal  points  and  aiceuts 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Ans- 
t,>phanes  of  Byzantium,  ^^'"^J^i'^-^l^,", 
art  W.1S  taught  at  Rome  by  Photius  Callus 
Ibout  87  bTc.  Quinctilian,  fter  teaching 
rhetoric  for  twenty  years,  published  in  the 
reign  of  Domitiai,  'his  /'-'«""«  -7'p°^: 
the  education  of  an  orator.  In  lj'6  Prin 
cipal   Campbell   published    a    work    on   th« 
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